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SIR, 
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X. 


HAT  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  You,  is  to  be  imputed  only  to 
Your  Reputation  for  fuperior  Skill  in  thofe  Scie  nces 

•  V 

which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  facilitate: 
And  You  are,  therefore,  to  confider  this  Addrefs, 
ii  it  be  agreeable  to  You,  as  one  of  the  Rewards 

of 
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of  Merit ;  and  if  otherwife,  as  one  of  the  Incon¬ 
veniences  of  Eminence. 

*  -  '  *  4  *  ,  *  f ,  * 

.  ^  -  / 

However  You  fliall  receive  it,  my  Defign  can¬ 
not  be  difappointed ;  becaufe  this  public  Appeal 
to  Your  Judgment  will  fliew,  that  I  do  not  found 
my  Hopes  of  Approbation  upon  the  Ignorance  of 
my  Readers ;  and  that  I  fear  His  Cenfure  leaft, 

whofe  Knowledge  is  moft  extenfive. 
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Humble  Servant , 
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R.  James* 
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PROVIDENCE  having,  in  the  Beginning,  fiirnifhed  Mankind  with  a  large  Store  of  Remedies,  in  the 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms,  their  Ufes  and  Application  feem  to  have  been  originally 
difcovered  by  Infpiration,  or  Accident  ;  tho’  Reafon  is  not  altogether  to  be  denied  her  Share  in  the 
Improvement  of  this  falutary  Art.  By  Infpiration,  I  mean,  firft,  that  natural  Inftind  perceivable  both 
in  Man  and  Beaft,  which  diredls  them  frequently,  when  labouring  under  Diftempers,  to  have  recourfe  to  what  is 
falutary,  and  to  avoid  what  is  pernicious.  This  is  more  remarkable,  at  prefent,  in  the  Brute  Creation,  than  in 
Man  •,  tho*  the  latter  has  fome  Reafon  to  believe  himfelf  not  excluded  from  this  fingular  Protection  of  Providence, 
and  would  have  more,  if,  like  the  former,  we  behaved,  with  refpeCt  to  Aliment,  Exercife,  and  all  the  Non- 
naturals,  in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  the  wife  Inftitutions  of  the  Creator. 

In  almoft  every  Fever,  we  meet  with  Circumftances  which  evince  the  real  Exiftence  of  this  fort  of  InftinCt  in 

Man. 

Thus,  on  the  very  firft  Attack,  after  the  Stomach  has  difcharged  its  Contents,  which  would  otherwife  increafe 
the  Diforder,  and  retard  the  Cure,  by  putrefying  in  the  Body,  all  folid  Aliment  is  naufeated  ;  thofe  Sorts  parti¬ 
cularly  which  are  fubjeCt  to  an  alcaline  Putrefaction,  and  which  would  be  moft  prejudicial ;  and  nothing  but  cool¬ 
ing  acefcent  Liquors  are  coveted,  which  afford  the  beft  Means  of  Relief.  Add  to  this,  that  there  is  a  Heavi- 
nefs  of  the  Head,  and  a  general  Inability  to  Motion :  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  mufcular  Motion  greatly 
increafes  Fevers,  and  that  Reft  contributes  to  their  Cure. 

Secondly ,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  many  Medicinal  Difcoveries  may  have  been  brought  about  by  Infpira¬ 
tion,  that  is,  by  the  peculiar  Direction  of  Providence,  which  are  ufually  attributed  to  Accident ;  otherwife  it 
Ihould  feem  furprifing,  that  after  the  Labours  of  a  Multitude  of  Men,  both  of  Learning  and  Abilities,  who 
have  fpent  their  entire  Lives  in  phyfical  Refearches,  and  after  all  the  boafted  Advantages  of  our  Reafon,  we  find, 
to  the  Mortification  of  human  Wifdom,  that  the  moft  important  Remedies  have  been  difcovered  by  Savages  and 
Madmen,  whilft  they  had  nothing  lefs  in  View  than  the  Improvement  of  Phyftc :  By  the  latter  I  mean  the 
Alchemifts,  who,  in  their  Purfuits  after  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals,  have  blundered  upon  fome  Medicines  of 
Efficacy.  Thus,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  God  hath  made  foolijh  the  JVifdom  of  this  World  ;  thus  the  Foolijh- 
nefs  of  God  is  wifer  than  Men ;  and  the  Weaknefs  of  God  is  ftronger  than  Men .  Thus  God  hath  c  ho  fen  the  foolifh 
Things  of  the  World  to  confound  the  wife  ;  and  God  hath  chofen  the  weak  Things  of  the  World  to  confound  the  Things 
which  are  mighty.  And  the  bafe  Things  of  the  World1,  and  the  Things  which  are  defpifed ,  hath  God  chofen ;  yea , 

and  the  Things  which  are  not ,  to  bring  to  nought  the  Things  that  are :  -  That  no  Flejh  Jhould  glory  in  his 

Prefence. 

It  is  very  poftible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  Illiterate  may  have  perceived  a  fecret  Impulfe  to  apply  unknown 
Simples  to  particular  Diforders,  without  being  able  to  give  any  Reafon  for  their  ConduCt ;  and  if  thefe  have  been 
attended  with  Succefs,  Reafon  has  indicated  dieir  farther  Ufe  in  fimilar  Cafes.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult 
to  determine  how  far  Infpiration,  or  Accident,  may  have  had  a  Share  in  particular  Difcoveries. 

The  Part  which  Reafon  has  aCted  in  the  Invention  of  Remedies,  and  Improvement  of  Medicine,  feems  prin¬ 
cipally  to  confift  in  the  following  Particulars. 

Firft,  It  was  obvious  enough  to  obferve,  that  Diftempers  attended  with  particular  Circumftances,  which  are 
now  called  Symptoms,  were  fometimes  cured,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Art,  by  fpontaneous  Evacuations ;  fuch 
as  Haemorrhages,  violent  Diarrhoeas,  Vomitings,  or  Sweats*,  or  by  Tumors  on  fome  of  the  extreme  Parts;  and 
that,  when  thefe  did  not  happen,  the  People  thus  affedted  ufually  died.  Now,  if  we  may  prefume,  that  the  firft 
Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  had  Abilities  equal  to  our  own,  they  could  not  be  long  without  trying,  whether,  in 
Cafes  attended  with  the  like  Circumftances,  and  where  fuch  Evacuations  did  not  happen,  artificial  Evacuations 
might  not  produce  the  fame  falutary  Effedts  *,  and  the  Means  of  procuring  them  were  probably  learned  very  early, 
either  by  obferving  the  Operations  of  Simples  on  the  Brute  Creation,  or  on  Man,  when  taken  either  out  of  Curio- 
fity,  Neceffity,  or  Accident.  Hence  Bleeding,  Purges,  Vomits,  and  Sinapifms,  or  topical  Remedies,  applied 
with  a  View  of  inviting  a  Tumor  into  the  extreme  Parts,  were,  in  all  Probability,  introduced  :  But  Experience 
proved  Reafon  defective  in  thefe  very  Inftances,  as  it  muft  have  appeared  upon  repeated  Trials,  that  thefe  artificial 
Evacuations,  tho*  often  falutary,  were  not  univerfally  attended  with  Succefs,  but  even  fometimes  proved  manifeftly 
injurious.  On  thefe  Occafions,  it  was  reafonable  enough  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Unfuccefsfulnefs  of  thefe  Evacuations 
depended  upon  their  being  procured  unfeafonably,  or  in  a  Degree  difproportioned  to  the  Exigencies  of  Nature, 
It  muft  have,  therefore,  been  fome  Time  before  Experiments  could  be  colledted,  and  compared  together,  Effi¬ 
cient  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  acute  Diftempers  there  is  a  critical  Time,  when  the  vital  Powers  have  prepared 
the  Matter,  which  caufes  the  Difeafe,  for  Expulfion  *,  and  that  if  the  Evacuations,  mentioned  above,  are  procured 
at  this  fortunate  Seafon,  the  Difeafe  is  carried  off ;  whereas  at  another  time  they  would  be  fatal,  or  at  leaft  preju¬ 
dicial.  It  muft,  however,  be  confefs’d,  that  fince  Intemperance  and  Idlenefs  have  introduced  frequent  Plethoras, 
that  is,  Fulnefles  of  Blood,  thefe  Evacuations  have  been  rendered  more  univerfally  neceffary,  unfer  proper 
Reftridlions,  than  they  would  have  been  in  a  natural  and  lefs  corrupted  State  of  Mankind, 

I  cannot  forbear  making  an  Obfervation,  by  the  way,  which  naturally  occurs  from  what  has  been  faid ;  which 
is.  That  as  the  Art  of  Phyfic  has  been  already,  it  may  alfo  continue  to  be,  greatly  improved,  by  carefully  remark¬ 
ing  the  Means  which  Nature,  unaffifted  by  Art,  employs,  in  order  to  free  the  Conftitution  from  Diftempers ;  for 
hence  many  important  Hints  may  be  taken,  for  the  Relief  of  other  Patients  under  the  fame  Circumftances,  and 
for  the  general  Advancement  of  true  medicinal  Knowledge.  That  Hippocrates  was  evidently  of  this  Opinion, 

a  appears 
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appears  to  me  from  his  Epidemics ,  particularly  the  firft  and  third  Books,  which  feem  to  be  w^° te  Pr ' 

tms  View  *,  for  in  thefe  he  acquaints  us  with  the  State  and  Conflitution  of  the  lick  Perfon,  the  ireum  an 

they  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Event*  very  feldom  taking  Notice  of  any  Remedies  being  emp  oy  . 

Secondly ,  Reafon  feems  to  have  been  concerned  very  early  in  the  Invention  and  Improvement  o  e  lcine,  y 
•applying,  to  the  Diftempers  of  Mankind,  thofe  Remedies  which  the  BrUte  Creation  was  obferved  to  emp  oy,  o 
Relief,  under  various  Difeafes.  Thus  Bleeding  is  faid,  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  learned  from  the  ippopo  amis , 
which  ufed,  when  grown  unwieldy,  to  come  out  of  the  Water  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Nile,  and  t  ere  open  a  ein 
in  the  Leg  with  a  pointed  Reed,  flopping  up  the  Orifice,  after  fufficient  Evacuation,  with  Mud.  111s,  a  o,  e 
Ibis  is  reported  to  have  taught  the  Egyptians  the  Ufe  of  Clyfters.  And  thus,  according  to  He)o  otus  an  auja 
nias ,  Melampus  difcovered  the  purgative  Quality  of  Hellebore,  by  obferving,  that  his  Goats  always  purge  a  er 

browfing  upon  that  Plant.  #  ...  , 

Other  rational  Methods  of  improving  Phyfic  were,  the  expofing  Tick  People  in  the  molt  public  rlaces,  a 
they  might  learn  from  others,  who  had  been  affiidted  in  the  fame  manner,  the  Means  whereby  they  were  re  leve  , 
in  order  to  employ  thofe  for  the  Relief  of  their  own  Diforders ;  and  the  regiftring  particular  Cafes,  and  eme- 

dies,  in  the  Temples.  _  .  f  „  „ 

What  PrOgrefs  Phyfic  had  made  before  the  Flood,  is  Very  difficult  to  determine  with  any  Degree  or  Exa 
nefs  •,  but  as  the  Diet  of  the  Antediluvians  was  very  fimple,  the  Neceffity  for  Exercife  great,  and  the  Die  o  er- 
mented  Liquors  unknown,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Phyfic  was  very  little  neceffary,  and  confequent  y  not 
much  cultivated-,  and  that  Intemperance,  Idlenefs,  and  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  as  they  rendered  the  Art  or  Medicine 

of  more  Ufe,  gradually  gave  Occafion  for  its  Improvement.  .  , 

As  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  and  Debauchery,  with  all  their  Confequences,  began  to  prevail  very  foon  after  the  Flood, 
Phyfic,  as  it  fhould  feem,  began  to  be  more  cultivated,  as  more  ufeful  to  Society.  Thus  far,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Art  of  Medicine,  like  all  other  Sciences,  fiourifhed  originally  in  the  Eafl,  from  whence  it  was 
imported  into  Egypt ,  from  thence  into  Greece ,  and  fo  into  other  Parts  of  the  World:  But  the  Egyptians  have 
been  fo  induftrious  in  concealing  their  Hiftory  under  Allegories,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  extricate  Truth 
out  of  a  Multitude  of  Fables.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Egypt  and  Africa  were  peopled  by  Cham,  the  Son  of 
Noah,  who,  without  Doubt,  made  his  Pofterity  acquainted  with  all  the  Sciences  then  known  and,  amongft  the 
reft,  with  all  the  medicinal  Difcoveries  then  made.  His  Son  Mifraim  alfo  has  the  Reputation  of  having  propa¬ 
gated  Arts  amongft  the  Egyptians  but  whether  Cham ,  or  Mifraim,  or  either  of  them,  was  the  famous  Zoroajler 
of  the  Perfians,  it  is  not  our  prefent  Bufinefs  to  inquire.  It  makes  more  to  our  Purpofe,  that  thefe,  and  fome 
of  their  early  Pofterity,  were  deified  by  their  fuperftitious  Countrymen,  on  account  of  their  inventing, 
improving,  and  communicating  Arts  and  Sciences  to  Mankind.  Hence  the  fabulous  Relations  which  we  meet 
with  of  Ifis,  Ofiris,  Hermes,  Erifmegijtus ,  Horus,  who  is  the  fame  as  Apollo,  and  Son  to  Ifis,  Ihoth,  ALfcula- 
pius ,  and  fome  others,  who  are  faid  to  be  Inventors  and  Improvers  of  Phyfic.  See  TEsculapius. 

I  cannot  pafs  over  this  Period  without  remarking,  how  early  the  EfFe<5ts  of  Fermentation  were  obferved ;  for 
Noah,  as  we  learn,  was  intoxicated  with  his  own  Wine :  Now  he  cannot  reafonably  be  luppofed  to  have  made 
Wine,  without  taking  Notice  of  Fermentation  ;  nor  to  have  been  drunk,  without  being  fenfible  of  its  Effects.  We 
may  obferve,  how  nearly  the  Circumftances  attending  Drunkennefs,  in  the  firft  Inftance  we  have  of  it  upon 
Record,  refemble  thofe  with  which  it  is  attended  at  this  Day.  Thus  Noah,  we  are  told,  was,  by  a  too  liberal 
Ufe  of  Wine,  led  into  the  Indecency  of  expofing  his  Nakednefs  to  his  youngefl  Son  Cham  and  that  he  awaked, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  in  a  very  ill  Humour,  a  thing  not  unufual  in'  our  Days,  and  curfed  his  Grandfon 
Canaan,  who  had  not  offended  him,  for  an  Accident,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  body’s  Fault  but 
his  own.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  Mankind  if  his  Conduct,  on  this  Occafion,  had  given  him  the  Hint 
to  conceal  his  Difcovery,  if  it  was  his,  of  Wine ;  for,  by  divulging  it,  he  has  not  only  curfed  Canaan,  but  all 
Mankind.  See  Genefis,  Cap.  ix.  Verfe  20. 

We  have  traced  Phyfic  into  Egypt ,  where  it  undoubtedly  received  great  Improvements.  And  here  we  have 
the  firft  Inftance  of  Phyficians  by  Profeffion  for  Jofeph ,  who  lived  1769  Years  before  Chrijl,  as  we  are  told 
in. Genefis,  Cap.  50.  ordered  the  Phyficians,  his  Servants,  to  embalm  the  Patriarch  Jacob.  The  Word  tznsatn, 
which  we  tranflate  Phyficians,  can  mean  nothing  elfe  ;  and  therefore  the  Art  of  Embalming  muft  in  thefe  Days 
have,  been  exercifed  by  the  Phyficians.  . 

As  for  the  antient  State  of  Phyfic  among  the  Egyptians,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  informs  us,  <c  That  there  were 
«  forty-two  Books  of  Hermes  of  great  Account,  which  contain  all  the  Philofophy  of  the  Egyptians  :  The  fix 
«  laft  are  in  a  more  particular  manner  ftudied  by  the  ^0^91,  Pall  or  Cloak-bearers ,  as  relating  to  Medicine. 
«  Thefe  treat  concerning  the  Conftrudtion  of  the  Body,  Difeafes,  Inftruments,  the  Eyes  and,  laftly,  concern- 
“  ing  the  Diforders  peculiar  to  Women.” 

As  for  the  Condition  and  Character  of  Phyficians  at  that  Time  among  the  Egyptians ,  it  is  plain,  they  were 
held  a  facred  Order  of  Men,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  Pafifage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  where  their  parti¬ 
cular  Office,  in  the  facred  Proceffions,  is  fpecified.  How  great  their  Dignity,  and  how  immenfe  their  Revenues 
were,  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  informs  us,  that  the  third  Part  of  Egypt  was  allotted  for  the  Priefls, 
who,  in  thefe  Days,  were  Phyficians,  that  they  might  fupport  themfelves  decently,  and  furnifh  what  was  necef¬ 
fary  for  performing  the  religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Country.  This  Dignity  was  hereditary,  and  handed  down, 
without  Interruption,  from  Father  to  Son.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  there  were  feveral  Orders  and  Degrees  of 
thefe  Men  fince  to  them  belonged  the  Embalmers,  of  whom  Diodorus  affirms,  that  they  received  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  their  Art  from  their  Anceftors ;  affuring  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Egyptians  held  them  in  the 
greateft  Efteem  and  Veneration,  becaufe  they  belonged  to  the  Clafs  of  the  Priefts,  and  might,  as  fuch,  have  free 
Accefs  to  their  molt  fecret  and  retired  Places.  Herodotus  gives  us  ftill  a  more  full  and  circumftantiate  Account 
of  the  State  of  the  Phyficians  in  Egypt,  when  he  informs  us,  “  That  it  was  fo  divided,  and,  as  it  were,  parcel’d 
“  out,  that  one  Phyfician  had  the  Charge  of  one  Diltemper,  another  of  another  and  that  no  one  durft  take 
«  upon  him  the  Cure  and  Infpedtion  of  more.”  All  Egypt,  fays  he,  is  full  of  Phyficians fome  of  whom  prac- 
tifed  on  the  Eyes,  others  on  the  Head,  others  on  the  Teeth,  and  others  on  the  Belly  ;  and  that  a  different  and 
diftindt  Set  of  Phyficians  had  the  Care  of  occult  Difeafes  committed  to  them. 

Thefe  Men  pradtifed  gratis,  fince  they  had  a  Salary  from  the  Public  ;  at  leaft,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
they  did  fo  during  a  State  of  War;  and  always  afforded  their  Aid  to  Travellers  of  their  own  Country,  without 
exacting  a  Fee.  But  the  Embalmers  were  under  different  Regulations  in  the  Exercife  of  their  Art.  The  Phyfi¬ 
cians  p  radii  fed  according  to  an  authentic  Record  eftablifhed  by  their  Predeceffors,  who  had  been  illuflrious  in  their 
Profeffions :  If,  by  following  the  Laws  and  Rules  laid  down  in  this  facred  Code,  they  could  not  relieve  and  cure 
the  Patient,  they  were  not  held  criminal  j  but  in  cafe  they  attempted  any  thing  not  warranted  thereby,  if  with¬ 
out 
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out  Succefs  it  was  a  capital  Crime.  Great  Improvements,  therefore,  were  not  to  be  expected,  whilft  this  Law 
f  bffted  '  Ariftotle,  in  the  fecond  Chapter  of  the  third  Book  of  his  Politics ,  informs  us,  that,  after  the  fourth 
D  iv  of  the  Difeafe’  the  Phyfician  might  begin  to  do  fomething  for  the  Relief  of  the  Patient  ;  but  that  if  he 
attempted  any  thin’*  before  that  Time,  it  was  at  his  own  Peril  ‘  But  Arijlotle  treats  this  as  an  idle  and  pernicious 
T  aw  tho’  others  Hand  up  in  its  Vindication.  Ifocrates ,  in  his  Encomium  on  Buftris,  gives  us  the  following  fuc- 
cind  Account  of  the  Medicine  of  the  Egyptians :  “  The  Priefts,  fays  he,  who  enjoy  many  Advantages,  ( Ifup- 
“  tore  he  means  fo  many  as  to  put  them  above  the  NeccJJity  of  confidering  themfelves  more  than  their  Patients )  have, 
«  f0yr  the  Reiief  of  the  Afflicted,  invented  a  Syftem  of  Phyfic,  which  does  not  prefcnbe  dangerous  Medicines* 
“  but  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  as  fafeiy  as  their  daily  Food  :  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Egyptians  are  a  People  of  found 

“  and  robuft  Conftitutions,  and  live  to  a  very  great  Age.  ■  ou  r  *  c  u  a/t 

From  what  has  been  laid,  we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Dignity  of  the  Egyptian  Phyficians,  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  fo  liberally  provided  for,  and  how  their  Practice  was  not  lo  much  direded  by  any  real 
Tudmnent  they  themfelves  had  in  Phyfic,  as  according  to  a  flandard  written  Law  ;  from  which  we  may  perhaps 
reafonably  enough  conclude,  that  their  Theory  was  fixed*,  that  the  Memory  had  a  greater  Share  in  it  than  the 
Tud°rnent  •  and  that  the  Phyfician  could  not,  with  Impunity,  go  beyond  the  Bounds  of  the  facred  Books,  But* 
to  be  more  particular,  we  fhall  take  a  View  of  the  State  and  Condition  of  each  Branch  of  Phyfic  among 
them.  As  for  their  Phyfiology,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  its  Perfection  mult  have  borne  a.  Proportion  to  the  State 
of  Anatomy  •,  fince  it  is  principally  to  be  learned  from  frequent  and  repeated  Diflechons  of  the  human  Bodyi 
What  the  State  of  their  Anatomy  was,  may  be  feen  under  the  Article  Anatomia, 

Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  that  they  believed  Animal  Bodies  to  confift  of  the  four  Elements,  and  quotes 
Manetho  for  his  Authority.  Seneca  alfo  allures  us,  that  they  divided  the  Elements  into  Male  and  Female.  They, 
farther  attributed  a  great  Influence  to  the  heavenly  Bodies  over  thofe  of  Men  •,  and  divided  the  human  Body  into 
thirty  fix  Parts  all  which  were  confecrated  to  fo  many  Gods  or  Demons,  who  were  the  Authors  of  Health  or 
Diforders  in  the  refpeCtive  Parts  they  had  under  their  Patronage  ;  for  this  Reafon  thefe  Demons  were  by  them 
worfhipp’d  and  appeafed  by  certain  Incantations.  They  alfo  thought  thefe  Demons  might  be  reconciled  to 
them  by  engraving  their  Hieroglyphics  on  Herbs  and  Stones.  This  feerns  to  be  the  Bafis,  as  it  were,  of  Magic* 
and  the  mam  Hinge  on  which  the  Whole  of  it  turns.  The  DoCtrine  of  Climadenc  Years,  or  what  Pliny  calls 
the  Scanfilis  Annonrn  Lex,  may  pofiibly  derive  its  Origin  from  the  Egyptians  ;  tho  others,  with  more  Probabi¬ 
lity  deduce  it  from  Pythagoras  ;  and  Pliny  afcribes  it  to  AEfculapius.  All  thefe  Opinions  may  be  right  5  for 
Pythagoras  might,  and  probably  did,  borrow  his  DoCtrine  of  Numbers  from  Egypt ,  or  fome  of  the  Eaftern 

Nations. 

What  the  State  of  their  Pathology  was,  we  may  in  fome  meafure  infer  from  what  has  been  faid  •,  for  the 
Caufes  of  Difeaies  were  referr’d  to  Demons,  who  were  the  Diipeniers  of  Health  and  Difeafes.  Some  are  of 
Opinion,  that  their  Pathology  muft  have  received  confiderable  Improvements  fiom  the  Opportunities  the  Em- 
balmers  had  of  viewing  and  infpeCting  the  human  Vifcera.  Herodotus ,  and  Diodorus  Sicuius ,  think,  that  their 
oblervino-  thefe  Vifcera  to  be  varioufly  corrupted,  laid  a  foundation  foi  their  believing,  that  Difeafes  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Sub  fiances  taken  for  the  Nourifhment  and  Support  of  the  Body.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  the 
Foundation  of  their  particular  Regimens,  with  refpeCt  to  Diet,  in  older  to  guard  themfelves  againll  Difeafes  . 
Hence,  alfo,  might  arife  their  Ufe  of  Clyflers,  purgative  Draughts,  Failings,  and  Vomits,  with  a  View  of  pre- 
ferving  themfelves  from  Difeafes,  by  removing  their  firfl  Caufes.  This  M.ethoci  they  ufed,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus  ,  for  three  Days  fucceflively  each  Month  *,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus ,  with  an  Interm iflion  of  three 
or  four  Days.  Each  of  thefe  Authors  may  have  given  a  faithful  Account  of  the  PraCtke  of  the  Time  in  which 
he  lived,  tho5  their  Relations  differ.  Th q  Egyptians,  according  to  Pliny  and  jElian,  learned  the  Ufe  of  Clyflers 
from  the  Bird  Ibis ,  whofe  Beak  was  fo  form’d  by  Nature,  that  fhe  could  commodioufly  introduce  it  into  her 
Anus,  and  injeft  a  Fluid  for  cleanfing  her  Inteflines  •,  and  this,  together  with  their  other  Methods  of  evacuating 
the  Body,  were  from  them  propagated  to  other  Nations.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  FriCtions,  Baths,  and  Oint¬ 
ments,  were  originally  ufed  among  the  Egyptians ,  before  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks.  Herodotus  was  of 
Opinion,  that  the  found  and  healthy  State  of  the  Egyptians  was  owing  to  the  Conftancy  of  the  Seafons,  fince 
the  Atmofphere,  in  their  Climate,  is  fubjeCt  to  no  remarkable  Changes  or  Alterations  j  fo  that  their  pieforvative 
Method  might,  on  this  Account,  be  attended  with  the  greater  Succefs.  Before  we  leave  the  Diet  of  the  Egyp - 
tians ,  we  fhall  obferve,  that,  whatever  fome  Authors  have  afferted,  the  Eating  of  Fkjfh  was  common  among 
them,  tho’  under  certain  ReftriCtions  and  Limitations.  Thus  Herodotus  informs  us,  “  That  the  Priefts  had 
“  Plenty  of  every  thing ;  that  they  lay  under  no  Necefiity  of  fpending  any  thing  of  their  own  Fortunes  5 
“  they  were  daily  fupplied  with  Beef  and  Goofe  from  the  Altars  ;  that  they  had  Wine  furnifhed  them  but  that 
“  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat  Fifh  ;  and  that  Beans  were  not  fown  in  all  the  Land.  Hence  probably  the 
famous  Prohibition  of  Pythagoras ,  with  refpeCt  to  this  V egetable. 

But  tho5  the  Egyptians  ufed  Flefh  for  Food,  yet  they  were  under  greater  ReftriCtions,  in  this  Particular,  than 
mofl  other  Nations ;  for  what  the  Legiflators  of  one  Country  allow’d,  was,  for  political  Reafons,  exprefly  prohi¬ 
bited  in  others.  The  Drink  commonly  in  Ufe  among  the  Egyptians  was  the  Water  of  the  River  Nile,  which, 
Plutarch  informs  us,  was  held  in  great  Efleem  by  them,  and  rendered  thofe  who  drank  it  very  corpulent.  Hero¬ 
dotus  tells  us,  that  the  Soil  of  Egypt  is  not  proper  for  the  Culture  of  Vines  •,  fo  that  the  Wine  ufed  by  their  Kings 
and  Priefts  muft  have  been  imported  from  other  Nations.  We  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the  i  emperance  of 
th  t  Egyptians,  from  the  Method  of  Life  injoined  even  Kings;,  who,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  “  lived  upon 
“  Ample  Food,  and  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Wine,  which  could  neither  produce  Repletion  nor  Intoxication  :  In 
“  fhort,  fo  moderate  a  Regimen  was  preferibed,  that  the  Laws,  relating  to  this  Particular,  feemed  rather  to  be 
<c  the  Directions  of  a  fagacious  Phyfician,  than  the  Injunctions  of  a  Legiflator.”  To  this  Frugality  and  1  em¬ 
perance  the  Children  were  inured  from  their  very  Infancy. 

As  for  their  bodily  Exercifes,  they  were  widely  different  from  thofe  of  the  Greeks ,  fince  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
informs  us,  it  was  not  cuftomary  among  them  to  learn  Mufic  and  Wreftling;  for  they  were  of  Opinion,  that 
by  the  daily  Exercifes  of  the  Palejlra ,  a  genuine  Health  was  not  generated,  but  a  fhort-lived  Strength,  highly 
dangerous  to  young  People.  .  •  ;  . 

In  common  Life  they  were  extremely  ftudious  of  Cleanlinefs,  and,  in  this  refpeCl,  follow’d  the  Example  of 
the  Priefts ;  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  their  Bodies  fbav’d  all  over  every  third  Day,  and  wore  always, 
when  in  the  Exercife  of  their  Offices,  clean  Linen  Garments  to  prevent  the  Generation  of  Vermin,  and  the 
Contraction  of  Sores.  We  alfo  learn  from  the  fame  Author,  that  Shaving  was  univerfally  in  Ufe  among  the 

Egyptians ,  and  that  it  was  cuftomary  with  them  to  go  with  their  Bodies  either  not  at  all,  or  very  flightly 

cover  d. 
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cover’d.  They  did  not  allow  their  Hair  to  grow,  except  when  upon  a  Pilgrimage,  or  when  they  had  bound 
themfelves  by  an  Oath  to  the  Gods  fo  to  do.  So  far  were  they  from  flhaving  their  Bodies  from  a  Principle  of 
Grief,  that  they  never  allow’d  their  Hair  to  grow,  except  when  fome  terrible  Calamity  had  befallen  them. 

Galen  feems  to  lay  great  Strefs  upon  the  Aftrological  Predictions  of  the  Egyptians ,  and  wonderfully  recom¬ 
mends  their  Precepts  injoiriing  the  Obfervation  of  the  Moon. 

As  for  the  Pradice  of  the  Egyptians ,  we  can  only  beftow  this  general  Encomium  upon  it,  that  it  was  of  old 
celebrated  all  over  the  World,  and  that,  according  to  Ifocrates ,  they  ufed  the  moft  fafe  and  falutary  Medicines. 
The  Nepenthes  is  highly  celebrated  by  Homer ,  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus  called  x)  hvimt  papy-ano v,  the  Re¬ 
medy  of  Anger  and  Sorrow.  The  Poet  afcribes  fo  fingular  Virtues  to  it  as  to  affirm,  that  whoever  drinks  it 
mix’d  with  Wine,  fhall  not  be  fad  during  that  Day,  tho*  his  Father  or  Mother  fhould  die,  or  even  tho’  his 
Brother,  or  deareft  Friend,  fhould  be  murder’d  before  his  Eyes.  He  alfo  afferts,  that  Helen  got  this  Nepen¬ 
thes  in  Egypt  from  Polydamna  the  Wife  of  Thon.  Since  the  Sentiments  of  Authors  are  various  with  regard  to 
this  Medicine,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  them  all.  Olaus  Borrichius  is  probably  in  the  Right,  when 
he  conjectures,  that  it  was  fome  Preparation  of  Opium,  and  Dutroy,  both  the  Produce  of  Egypt .  This  Opinion 
appears  the  more  confonant  to  Truth,  becaufe  the  modem  oriental  Writers  agree  with  Galen ,  that  the  beft 
Opium  is  the  Thebaic ,  which  at  this  Day,  is  produc’d  at  Abutige ,  a  Town  in  the  Region  of  Thebais . 
The  Egyptians  ufed  often  to  retire  to  the  Temple  of  Ifts  and  Serapis ,  where,  during  their  Sleep,  they  expeded 
Remedies  to  be  revealed  to  them.  Strabo  alfo  informs  us,  that  they  did  the  fame  in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan 
iiear  Memphis.  But  ’tis  highly  probable,  that,  on  urgent  Occafions,  Medicine  was  pradifed  by  the  Vulgar,  as 
well  as  by  the  Priefts,  fince  we  are  told  by  antient  Hiftorians,  that  Egypt  was  full  of  Phyficians,  and  that  all 
its  Inhabitants  practis’d  as  fuch.  But  ’tis  fcarce  probable,  that  the  Medicine  of  the  Vulgar  extended  farther 
than  Prevention  by  Vomits,  Purges,  and  Clyfters,  which  were,  perhaps,  confined  to  themfelves,  and  thofe  of 
their  Family  •,  but  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus ,  that  none  durft  prolefs  Phyfic,  without  being  admitted  as  a 
Member  of  the  College  of  Priefts. 

About  a  hundred  Years  after  Mofes ,  who  lived  1530  Years,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  Me- 
lampus  an  Argive,  the  Son  of  Amythaon  and  Aglaia ,  having  travelled  into  Egypt ,  and  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  Sciences  then  cultivated  in  that  Country,  introduced  into  Greece  a  great  deal  of  their  Theology  and 
Superftition,  together  with  Magic,  the  Arts  of  Divination,  and  of  Phyfic.  With  relped  to  the  latter,  three 
very  remarkable  Circumftances  occur.  The  firft  is.  That  he  cured  the  Daughters  of  Prcetus  King  of  Argos ,  of 
Madne  fs,  by  purging  them  with  Hellebore,  whether  the  Black  or  White  is  uncertain,  the  cathartic  Quality  of 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  learned  from  obferving,  that  his  Goats  were  always  purged  after  eating  of  this  Vege¬ 
table. 

The  fecond  Circumftance  is,  That  after  purging  thefe  Ladies  with  Hellebore,  he  bathed  them  in  a  certain 
cold  Fountain.  Here  we  have  the  firft;  Inftances  upon  Record  of  Purging,  and  of  bathing  with  a  medicinal 
View. 

The  third  Circumftance  relates  to  another  Cure  faid  to  have  been  performed  by  Melampus  upon  Iphiclus ,  one 
of  the  Argonauts ,  and  the  Son  of  Phylacus.  This  Hero,  it  feems,  had  not  the  Capacity  of  getting  Children, 
of  which  he  was  very  defirous  ;  and,  upon  applying  to  Melampus ,  was  directed  to  take  the  Ruft  of  Iron  for 
ten  Days  together  in  Wine  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  found  from  it  the  Effeds  he  wifh’d  for.  It  is 
fcarcely  worth  while  to  mention,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  learned  this  Piece  of  Practice,  by  his  Skill  in  Augury, 
from  a  Vultur,  which  communicated  it  to  him  •,  for  if  the  Story  is  true,  which  Mr.'JL?  Clerc  doubts,  he  was 
probably  able  to  aftign  better  Reafons  for  what  he  did,  deduced  from  Reafon  or  Experience,  whatever  Parade 
he  might  make  of  acquiring  his  Knowledge  by  extraordinary  Means,  in  order  to  raife  his  Reputation  among  his 
ignorant  Countrymen-,  an  Artifice  not  uncommon  in  our  Days  amongft  the  Difingenuous  and  Artful,  of  which 
the  Condud  of  the  Adepts  and  Empirics  furnifties  us  with  a  thoufand  Inftances. 

Melampus,  moreover,  employed  Incantations  and  Charms  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  which  it  is  likely  he  was 
taught  in  Egypt . 

Thefe  Particulars  we  learn  from  Herodotus ,  Paufanias ,  Ovid,  and  Apollo dorus  -,  and  they  will  furnifh  us  with 
the  following  Remarks. 

Firft,  That  the  Art  of  Phyfic  muft  have  made  a  greater  Progrefs  in  this  early  Age  than  is  generally*  allowed 
fince,  in  the  Cafe  of  Prcetus" s  Daughters,  Melampus  pradifed  a  Method  which  could  not  have  been  much 
mended  in  our  Days,  confidering  the  fingular  Effeds  of  Hellebore,  efpecially  the  black  Sort,  in  Diforders  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  Sex,  and  the  Propriety  of  fubfequent  cold  Bathing. 

In  the  Cafe  of  Iphiclus ,  if,  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  his  Impotence  proceeded  from  a  Relaxation  of  the 
Solids,  and  the  languid  Circulation  of  the  Fluids,  I  believe  a  modern  Phyfician,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  could  not  have 
done  better,  than  by  adminiftring  proper  Preparations  of  Iron,  to  corred  the  general  Defedts  in  the  Conftitution 
and  to  remove  the  Imbecillity  depending  thereon. 

The  other  Remark  I  would  make  is  with  refped  to  Incantations  and  Charms,  which  we  are  told  Melampus 
employ’d  in  Difeafes.  Thefe  were  coeval  with  Phyfic,  and  feem  to  have  been  originally  introduced  artfully  tn 
order  to  impofe  a  Belief  upon  thofe  not  in  the  Secret,  that  the  Perfon  who  exercifed  them,  was  particularly  fa¬ 
voured  by  fome  fuperior  Being.  This  was  attended  with  a  very  good  Effed  upon  the  Pradritioner,  as  it  excited 
a  Veneration  for  him  in  the  Minds  of  the  Vulgar ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  Patient  was  more  eafiiy 
prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  implicitly  to  whatever  was  diredted.  Mean  time  the  Cure  was  performed  by  fome 
Remedy  of  real  Efficacy,  adminiftred  as  a  Part  of,  or  only  in  Aid  of,  the  Charm  or  Incantation,  as  the  Patient  was 
made  to  believe.  If  the  Priefts  of  Ifis,  or  Aifculapius,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Virtues  of  the  Peruvian  Bark  in 
the  Cure  of  intermitting  Diforders,  it  would  have  been  an  eafy  Matter  for  them  to  have  defrauded  this  Remedy  of 
its  Reputation,  and  transferred  it  to  fome  myfterious  Incantation  performed  at  the  time  of  its  Exhibition  I 
muft,  however,  confefs,  that  the  Solemnity  of  the  Ceremony  might  poffibly  have  fome  Eflfed  on  the  Perfon  Upon 
whom  it  was  performed,  as  it  might  exalt  the  Faith  of  the  Patient  in  his  Phyfician,  a  Circumftance  of  no 
fmall  Moment,  and,  befides,  might  give,  in  fome  Degree,  a  Turn  to  the  Diftemper,  as  the  Body  is  manifeftlv 
influenced  by  the  Affedions  of  the  Mind.  ■  '  Y 

Thyodamas,  the  Son  of  Melampus ,  is  faid  to  have  inherited  his  Father’s  Medicinal  Knowledge ;  but  Hiftory  ' 
does  not  furniffi  us  with  any  remarkable  Inftances  of  his  Pradice.  Polyidus,  the  next  Phyfician  upon  Record* 
was  either  Grandfon  or  Nephew  to  Melampus  but  we  are  not  informed  of  any  Particular,  with  regard  to  his 
Pradice.  We  may  however  colled,  that  he  was  in  great  Reputation,  by  the  fabulous  Accounts  which  his 
Countrymen  give  of  him.  They  relate,  that  Glaucus,  the  Son  of  Minos  King  of  Crete,  was  accidentally  fuffo- 
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tated,  and  burled  in  a  large  Veflel  of  Honey,  fo  that  his  Father  could  not  find  out  what  had  been  his  Hite 
or  where  he  was,  till  Polyidus ,  by  his  Skill  in  Augury,  difcovered  him,  and  then  rellored  him  to  Life. 

The  next  Phyfician,  or  Surgeon,  for  the  two  Profeflions  were  not  feparated  till  many  Ages  after,  amongft 
the  Greeks ,  was  Chiron  the  Centaur.  This  great  Man,  for  fuch  he  appears  to  have  been,  is  much  celebrated 
ibr  his  Knowledge  in  all  the  polite  Sciences  then  cultivated,  and  particularly  in  the  Medicine  both  of  Man  and 
Catde ;  from  which  Circumftance  he  was  fabled  to  be  half  Man,  and  half  Beall.  His  Name  derived  from 
-**>,  Cbeir,  which  fignifies  a  Hand,  and  the  Appellation  of  Chironean ,  given  to  the  moil  untraftable  Species  of 
Ulcers,  Ihould  feem  to  be  Evidences  of  his  being  principally  concerned  in  the  Chirurgical  Part  of  Medicine. 
But  as  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Advances  which  had  before  his  Time  been 
made  in  Phyfic,  we  have  the  more  Reafon  to  depend  upon  the  Tellimonies  of  Plutarch ,  Pliny ,  and  other  Au¬ 
thors,  who  reprefent  him  as  one  well  acquainted  with  the  Virtues  of  Herbs,  and  as  a  Perfon  who  made  fome 
Improvements  with  regard  to  internal  Remedies.  Thus  he  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  Virtues  of  Centaury,  a 
Plant  which  we  are  told  received  this  Name  from  him. 

The  extreme  old  Age  to  which  Chiron  lived,  furniftied  the  Grecians  of  Diftindlion,  for  more  than  one  Age, 
with  an  Opportunity  of  giving  their  Children  a  liberal  Education  under  his  Tuition.  Thus  Hercules  is  faid  to 
have  been  among  the  Number  of  his  Pupils  •,  but  we  meet  with  very  little  relating  to  his  Medicinal  Knowledge, 
except  that  the  Fable  of  his  deftroying  the  Hydra  of  Lerna  may  be  interpreted  to  import  his  draining  the  Fen 
of  that  Name  with  a  medicinal  Intention  I  mean,  that  of  delivering  the  adjacent  Countries  from  endemial  Dif- 
tempers,  to  which  the  poilonous  Exhalations  from  fuch  a  Marfh  fubje&ed  them  ;  and  that  he  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  cured  Alcefia ,  the  Wife  of  Admetus ,  of  fome  very  dangerous  Dillemper ;  whence  the  Fable,  that  he  re¬ 
leafed  this  Princefs  from  Hell,  after  having  conquered  Pluto ,  that  is,  Death.  It  is  obfervable,  that  many  Plants 
derive  their  Names  from  Hercules,  and  that  the  Epilepfy  has  acquired  the  Appellation  of  the  Herculean  ' Difeafe 
but  I  am  of  Opinion,  that,  with  refpeft  to  thefe  Plants,  they  were  not  originally  called  fo,  becaufe  Hercules  dif¬ 
covered  their  Virtues,  but  becaufe  they  were  efteemed  irrefiftible  in  the  Cure  of  certain  Diforders ;  and  as  to 
Herculean ,  applied  to  the  Epilepfy,  it  feems  only  to  import  the  Difeafe  being  invincible,  and  not  that  Hercules 
was  either  acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  it,  or  afflifled  with  it. 

Another  of  Chiron's  Pupils  was  Ariftteus,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  well  acquainted  with  natural  Pro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  have  applied  fome  of  them  to  Ufes  not  univerfally  known  before  his  Days :  Thus  the  Arts  of 
making  Oil  and  Cheefe,  and  of  collecting  Honey,  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  him.  And  Mr.  Le  Clerc 
attributes  the  Difcovery  of  Silphium,  and  its  Ufes,  to  Arifiaus. 

A  third  Hero  educated  by  Chiron  was  Jafon ,  who  commanded  in  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  which  has 
been  the  Subjeft  of  many  Poems,  and  given  Rife  to  a  Multitude  of  Fables.  Borrichius  takes  a  great  deal  of 
Pains  to  prove,  that  the  celebrated  Golden  Fleece  was  a  Book  containing  the  Art  of  making  Gold.  But  who¬ 
ever  confiders  the  Circumftances  of  this  Expedition,  will  perceive  it  highly  probable,  that  the  Greeks  gave  a 
Fabulous  Turn  to  the  Argonautic  Exploit,  in  order  to  difguife  the  real  Intent  of  it,  which  was  mere  Robbery  ; 
and  that  the  Riches  of  AEetas  King  of  Cholcis  allured  this  Band  of  Heroes,  and  infpired  them  with  the  De¬ 
fire  of  plundering  him,  which,  to  their  great  Honour,  they  effedled.  Thus  in  all  Ages  Robbery  and  Murder 
have  been  efteemed  infamous  in  little  Villains  only,  but  glorious  in  Heroes. 

Hecate ,  the  Wife  of  Oetas ,  with  Circe  and  Medea  his  two  Daughters,  is  celebrated  by  Antiquity  for  her 
Phyfical  Knowledge.  The  Refearches  of  Hecate  feem  to  have  been  made  with  a  View  of  difcovering  the  poi- 
fonous  Qualities  of  Plants,  in  which  Ihe  was  very  fuccefsful ;  an  Inftance  of  which  is  the  Aconitum,  or  Wolfs¬ 
bane,  the  deleterious  Qualities  of  which  fhe  has  the  Reputation  of  having  firft  remarked. 

Circe ,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  inherited  her  Mother’s  Skill,  and  acquired  more  by  means  of  her  own 
Refearches  ;  but  the  bad  Ufe  Ihe  made  of  her  Knowledge  has  rendered  her  Character  the  moft  infamous  of  any 
we  meet  with  in  Antiquity  •,  for  Ihe  poifoned  her  Husband,  a  King  of  the  Sarmatians ,  for  which,  and  fome 
Exploits  of  the  like  Nature,  fhe  was  obliged  to  fly  from  her  Country,  and  take  Refuge  either  in  Italy,  or  a 
tiefart  Ifland  not  very  diftant  from  it.  A  little  of  the  Grecian  Exaggeration  made  this  Lady  Daughter  of  the 
Sun,  and  a  Sorcerefs  ;  whence  all  the  Romances  we  meet  with  in  regard  to  her  Hiftory. 

The  Chara£ler  of  Medea  her  Sifter  is  more  amiable,  tho’  much  involved  in  Fable.  Befides  her  Knowledge 
of  Vegetables,  fhe  is  the  firft,  as  is  faid,  who  made  ufe  of  warm  Baths,  and  is  therefore  reported  to  have 
boiled  People  alive  ;  and  an  Accident  which  happened  to  Pelias  a  King  of  Thejfaly,  added  Credit  to  the  Scandal. 
This  Prince,  being  very  old,  had  an  Inclination  to  try  the  Efficacy  of  this  new  Remedy,  and  died  under  the  Ex¬ 
periment.  She  has  farther  the  Reputation  of  having  been  able  to  reftore  Youth  to  old  People  ;  becaufe,  as 
is  conjectured,  fhe  had  a  Method  Of  communicating  a  black  Colour  to  grey  Hairs,  by  means  of  certain  Plants, 
the  Virtues  of  which  fhe  firft  difcovered ;  but  others  are  of  Opinion,  that  what  gave  Rife  to  this  Fable  was[ 

that  fhe  had  the  Art  of  rendering  the  moft  effeminate  Bodies  ftrong  and  vigorous,  by  directing  fuitable 
Exercifes. 

Angitia,  or  Angerona ,  is  by  fome  mentioned  as  Sifter  to  Medea  and  Circe,  whilft  others  think  her  the  fame 
as  Medea  :  We,  however,  meet  with  nothing  relating  to  her  Medicinal  Capacity,  but  what  is  fabulous. 

Amongft  the  Heroes  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition  was  the  celebrated  Orpheus,  who,  according  to  Pliny , 
wrote  on  the  SubjeCt  of  Plants  ;  and  is  by  others  reported  to  have  difcovered  Remedies  for  fome  Difeafes,  the 
Particulars  of  which  are  not  mentioned. 

Linus  the  Poet  alfo,  on  account  of  his  having  wrote  on  Fruits  and  Trees,  is  faid  to  have  had  fome  Know¬ 
ledge  in  Medicine. 

.  ®ut  relpeCt  to  Phyfic,  the  moft  eminent  Pupil  of  Chiron  was  the  Grecian  Alfculapius,  of  whom  I  have 
given  an  Account  under  the  Article  of  his  Name. 

About  feventy  Years  after  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  confederated  Armies  of  Greece  invaded  the  Trojan 
Territories ;  this  gave  Occafion  to  a  celebrated  Period  in  Hiftory,  which  anfwers  to  the  Year  1194.  before 
Chrilt.  Achilles ,  one  of  the  Heroes  concerned  in  this  War,  was,  in  confequence  of  his  Education  under  Chiron, 
acquainted  with  Phyfic,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  Inventor  of  fome  Remedies,  which  are  fpecify’d  under  the 

l  °*  j  S  r  me‘  ^°r  was  Companion  Patroclus  ignorant  of  this  Art,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  dreffing 
the  Wound  of  Eurypylus,  at  the  Requeft  of  the  laft-mention’d  Hero. 

dPtrotefilausx. he  Son  of  Iphiclus  was  remarkable  for  being  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  was  killed  in  the  Expe- 
^  a^a,n^'  <^ro^\  an<^  *s  farther  celebrated  by  Philojlratus  for  his  great  Skill  in  Phyfic  •,  which  he  muft  have 

polfelfed  man  eminent  Degree,  if  it  is  true,  that  he  could  cure  all  Diftempers,  and  particularly  Dropfies,  Con- 
fumptions,  Quartans,  and  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes. 
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Pliny  attributes  the  Difcovery  oF  the  Virtues  of  the  T eucrium,  againft  Obftru&ions  of  the  Spleen,  to  Teucer, 
another  of  the  Grecian  Heroes. 

About  this  Period,  Leucus  a  Companion  of  Ulyjfes ,  as  we  learn  from  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  ufually  called 
Ptolem<eus  Hephtejlionis,  quoted  by  Photius ,  dedicated  a  Temple  to  Apollo  upon  the  Rock  of  Leucas  ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Cuftom  of  leaping  from  this  Rock  into  the  Sea,  with  a  View  of  curing  Love,  began  long 
before,  becaufe  we  are  informed  by  the  fame  Author,  that  Venus ,  by  the  Advice  of  Apollo ,  took  this  Method  in 
Order  to  cure  herfelf  of  her  Paffion  for  Adonis. 

Homer  alfo  celebrates  Agamede  the  Daughter  of  Mulius ,  and  tells  us,  fhe  was  acquainted  with  all  the  Medi¬ 
cines  which  the  Earth  produces. 

‘H  Toircc  (pdpp.ctx.ot  ova.  rpepet  evpeTot 

But  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  the  Sons  of  AEfculapius ,  of  all  the  Greeks  concerned  in  the  Siege  of  Troy , 
were  the  moft  eminent  for  their  Medicinal  Knowledge.  We  find  them,  however,  concerned  only  in  Chirurgical 
Cafes ;  but  it  is  not  probable,  that  thefe  Heroes,  who  were  thus  defcended,  and  Phyficians  by  Profeffion,  could 
be  ignorant  of  any  thing  which  had  at  that  Time  been  difcovered  with  refpedt  to  internal  Medicine,  efpecially  if 
we  refledt,  that  Phyfic,  as  well  as  Surgery,  was  cultivated  in  the  Family  of  Podalirius ,  and  received  from  time 
to  time  fuch  Improvements  from  his  Pofterity,  that  Hippocrates ,  the  feventeenth  in  lineal  Defcent,  was  enabled 
to  bring  thefe  Arts  to  a  furprifmg  Degree  of  Perfection. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  Podalirius ,  we  meet  with  the  firft  Inftance  of  Bleeding :  This  Hero,  according  to  Stepha¬ 
nas  Byzantinus ,  was,  in  his  Return  from  the  Siege  of  Troy ,  driven  by  a  Tempeft  upon  the  Coafts  of  Carta , 
where  the  Shepherd  who  received  him,  underftanding  that  he  was  a  Phyfician,  conducted  him  to  King  Damathus, 
whofe  Daughter  had  fallen  from  the  Top  of  a  Houfe.  Podalirius  cured  the  young  Princefs  by  bleeding  her  in 
both  Arms.  With  this  lucky  Accident  the  King  her  Father  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  gave  her  in  Marriage 
to  him,  and  a  Part  of  his  Kingdom  as  a  Dowry. 

Antiquity  furnilhes  us  with  very  few  authentic  Materials  relative  to  the  Hiflory  of  Phyfic,  from  the  JE ra  of 
the  Trojan  War  to  the  Time  of  Hippocrates.  Some,  however,  during  this  Interval  are  mentioned,  who  em¬ 
ployed  themfelves  in  Medicinal  Refearches,  befides  the  Defcendants  of  ALjculapius.  Thus  Solomon ,  who  lived 
about  a  hundred  and  fixty,  or  a  hundred  and  eighty  Years  after  the  Trojan  War,  is  reprefented  by  Jofephus ,  as 
one  perfedtly  well  acquainted  with  the  Medicinal  Virtues  of  all  natural  Productions  ;  which  agrees  with  the  Cha¬ 
racter  we  find  in  Scripture  of  this  Prince.  The  fame  Author  relates.  That  a  Queen  of  Ethiopia ,  called 
in  Scripture,  the  Queen  of  the  Eajl ,  whom  the  Reputation  of  Solomon's  Wifdom  brought  to  Jerufalem ,  made  a 
Prefent  of  the  true  Balfam-tree  to  her  Royal  Hoft,  who  by  Cultivation  propagated  this  precious  Plant  in  his 
Gardens  about  Jericho. 

Epimenides  has  the  Reputation  of  having  taught  the  Greeks  the  Ufe  of  Squills.  He  is  farther  faid  to  have 
flept  fifty-feven  Years  in  a  Cave ;  which  is  interpreted  to  mean,  that  he  was  fo  long  abfent  from  his  Country,  and 
fpent  that  Time  in  travelling,  principally  with  a  View  of  making  Difcoveries  in  Phyfic  and  Philofophy. 

Thales  and  Pherecydes  are  alfo  faid  to  have  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  thence  to  have  imported  the  Sciences, 
into  Greece ,  and  amongft  the  reft  Phyfic. 

Pythagoras ,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  about  the  6oth  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  520  Years  before  Chrift,  tra¬ 
velled  into  Egypt  and  the  Indies ,  in  queft  of  Knowledge ;  and  upon  his  Return  to  his  own  Country,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  Samos ,  finding  it  in  a  State  of  Slavery  to  the  Tyrant  then  reigning,  he  removed  to  Crotona 
where  he  founded  a  School  much  celebrated  in  Antiquity.  Celfus  mentions  this  Philosopher,  as  beino-  inftrumen- 
tal  in  the  Advancement  of  Medicinal  Knowledge.  He  feems  to  have  ftudied  more  the  PrefervatioiTof  Health 
and  Prevention  of  Diftempers,  by  means  of  a  proper  Regimen  and  Diet,  than  the  Cure  of  Difeafes  by  Medi¬ 
cines.  Vinegar  of  Squills,  however,  is  faid  to  be  a  Remedy  invented  by  him ;  but  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  he  learned 
the  Virtues  of  Squills  from  Epimenides.  Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  Difciples  were,  properly  fpeaking 
Practitioners  of  Phyfic,  finee  they  applied  themfelves  principally  to  the  Theory  of  the  Art,  except  Empedocles* 
at  leaft  we  read  of  no  Cures  performed  by  any  other  of  them.  As  for  Pythagoras  himfelf,  he  ne^leCted  no¬ 
thing  that  could  improve  his  Mind,  or  increafe  his  Knowledge.  ’Tis  highly  probable,  that  he  acquired  his 
Skill  in  Medicine  among  the  Egyptians  ;  but  we  have  only  fome  fmall  Fragments  of  his  Works,  and  fome  of 
thefe  breathe  the  fame  Spirit  of  Superftition,  which  had  been  the  Bane  of  preceding  Phyficians  i  for  what  he  has 
wrote  concerning  Phyfiology  is  very  inconfiderable. 

He  imagined  that  at  the  Inftant  of  Conception  a  certain  Subftance,  containing  a  warm  Vapour,  defcended  from 
the  Brain  *  and  that  the  Soul,  and  all  the  Senfes,  drew  their  Origin  from  this  Vapour,  whilft’  the  Flefh  the 
Nerves,  the  Tendons,  the  Bones,  the  Hairs,  and  the  Body  in  general,  were  formed  of  the  Blood  and  other 
Humours,  conveyed  to  the  Matrix.  He  afierted,  that  the  Body  of  the  Foetus  was  formed,  and  become  folid 
in  forty  Days;  but  that,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Harmony,  feven,  nine,  and  for  the  moft  part  ten  Months 
were  neceffary  to  render  it  entirely  perfeCt ;  and  during  that  Time,  according  to  his  DoCtrine,  whatever  was  to 
happen  to  the  Child  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  its  Life,  was  regulated  and  %  determined.  He  affirmed  that  the 
Veins,  the  Arteries,  and  the  Nerves,  were  the  Bonds  of  the  Soul.  According  to  him,  the  Soul  was’  extended 
from  the  Heart  to  the  Brain,  and  that  Part  of  the  Soul  which  is  in  the  Heart,  is  the  Source  of  the  Paffi 
whereas  Reafon  and  Underftanding  refide  in  the  Brain.  This  Opinion,  which  is  common  to  him  with  the  facred 
Writers,  he  perhaps,  received  from  the  Chaldeans ,  with  whom  he  had  converfed.  eQ 

As  for  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  whatever  Notions  he  entertained  of  them,  were  learned  in  the  Am  c  u  1 
and  in  that  of  the  Magicians,  whom  he  had  alfo  confulted.  The  Air,  he  faid,  was  full  of  Spirits  Demons  °°  ’ 
Heroes,  which  are  the  Authors  of  Dreams,  Signs,  and  Difeafes,  both  to  Men  and  Beads1  Luftrat’  * 
Expiations,  according  to  him,  had  a  Relation  to  thefe  Demons  and  Spirits.  In  the  fame  School  he  h 

learned  what  he  wrote  concerning  the  magic  Virtues  of  Plants.  Upon  this  Subject  he  compofed  a  Bo  k°  h 
fome  afcribed  to  a  Phyfician  called  Cleemporus.  As  for  the  natural  Properties  of  Plants,  Pliny  on\v  inf  °  ’ 
that  he  laid  a  particular  Strefs  upon  thofe  of  Cabbage.  5  J  ^  orms  us* 

Some  of  the  Maxims  he  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  Prefervation  of  Health  are  yet  preferved  •  If  f  h 

we  intend  to  enjoy  Health,  we  muft  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fuch  Food  as  is  moft  Ample  and  mav  h  *  /yS  ^ 

where.  For  this  Reafon  he  eat  no  Flefh,  but  lived  upon  Herbs  and  Water.  He  alfo  prohibited  the  TJT^f 
Beans,  probably  in  Imitation  of  the  Egyptians.  As  he  lived  in  this  manner,  it  was  eafy  for  him  to  follow  tk 
Advice  he  gave,  when  he  ordered  not  to  approach  a  Woman,  unlefs  with  an  Intention  to  become  weaker  H 
alfo  afierted,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to  run  into  Exceffcs*  either  with  refpetf:  to  Labour  or  Nourifhment 

He 
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He  made  Health  to  confift  in  a  certain  Harmony  which  is  not  explained.  He  aflerted  the  fame  thing  con¬ 
cerning  Virtue,  every  thing  which  was  good,  and  God  himfelf ;  fo  that  every  thing  in  the  univerfal  Syftem 
fubfifted  by  Harmony.  By  this  Harmony  he  probably  meant  the  Relation,  or  juft  Proportion,  which  all  things 
ought  mutually  to  bear  to  each  other ;  or  the  natural  Order  of  all  things.  As  to  the  famous  myfterious  DoCtrine 
of  Numbers,  each,  according  to  him,  was  pofleffed  of  its  proper  Dignity,  fome  being  much  more  perfedb  than 
others.  The  odd  Numbers,  for  Inftance,  were  more  confiderable,  and  of  a  higher  Virtue,  than  thofe  which 
were  even.  The  former  reprefentcd  the  Male,  and  the  latter  the  Female.  But  the  Number  Seven  was  of  all 
others  the  moft  perfeft.  v ,  •  , 

From  this  Opinion  fprung  originally  the  Dodtrine  of  Climadteric  Years,  the  Difcovery  of  which  is  attributed 
to  the  Chaldeans ,  from  whom  Pythagoras  might  have  alfo  learned  it.  This  Name  is  given  to  every  feventh 
Year  of  the  Life  of  Man,  and  it  is  by  fome  thought,  that  in  this  Year  he  runs  the  greateft  Rifque,  not  only 
with  regard  to  Life  and  Health,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  the  Goods  of  Fortune,  in  confequence  of  the  Changes 
which  happen  in  thefe  Years.  ... 

If  we  may  believe  Celftts ,  it  is  upon  the  fame  Foundation  that  the  Perfuafion  of  the  Phyficians  is  built  with 
refpedt  to  the  Force  of  the  Number  Seven  in  Difeafes,  and  the  Difference  between  odd  and  even  Days. 

They  who  aflert,  that  Pythagoras  left  no  Writings,  and  that  all  we  know  of  his  Sentiments  is  taken  from  the 
Works  of  his  Difciples,  may  deny  that  this  Philofopher  ever  entertained  any  fuch  Notion.  Galen ,  who 
For  other  Reafons  than  thofe  drawn  from  the  Perfection  of  Numbers,  confidered  in  themfelves,  believed  that  we 
ought  to  pay  Attention  to  odd  and  even  Days,  is  aftonifhed  that  Pythagoras  fhould  have  been  of  this  Opinion. 
“  ’Tis  fo  eafy,  fays  he,  to  difcover  the  Abfurdity  and  Vanity  of  what  is  advanced  with  refpedt  to  the  Power  of 
“  Numbers,  that  we  have  juft  Reafon  to  be  furprifed,  that  Pythagoras ,  who  was  in  other  refpedts  fo  wife  and 
<e  knowing,  fhould  have  attributed  fo  much  to  them.”  This  Philofopher  had  enjoyed  an  Opportunity  of  exa¬ 
mining  them,  and  admiring  the  Refult  of  their  various  Combinations,  fince,  as  is  faid,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry ;  but  that  thefe  rational  Sciences  ought  rather  to  have  given  him  a  Difguft  at  the 
Trifles  above-mentioned. 

All  this  Theory  of  Pythagoras ,  with  refpedt  to  Phyfic,  affords  an  Occafion  of  reflecting  upon  the  Weaknefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  Vanity,  of  human  Nature ;  for  as  the  Whole  of  his  Syftem  is  either  entirely  falfe, 
or  at  beft  precarious,  both  thefe  muft  have  been  concerned  in  prevailing  on  this  otherwife  extraordinary  Man,  for 
fuch  he  appears  to  have  been,  to  have  propagated  Chimeras  which  he  had  either  learned  or  invented,  inftead  of 
Realities  ;  and  to  have  impos’d  imaginary  Laws  of  ACtion  upon  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  inftead  of  inveftigating 
the  Rules  by  which  it  is  actually  governed.  But,  to  do  Juftice  to  this  celebrated  Philofopher,  I  muft  confefs, 
that  his  particular  Theory  is  neither  better  nor  worfe,  than  thofe  which  have  been  founded  upon  fome  more  mo¬ 
dern  Syftems  of  Philofophy. 

Zamolxis ,  whom  the  Get*  adored  as  their  God,  has  paffed  for  the  Scholar  of  Pythagoras ,  tho*  others  believe 
him  to  be  a  great  deal  older.  The  Knowledge  of  Medicine  has  alfo  been  afcribed  to  him.  We  are  pretty 
much  in  the  Dark  as  to  this  Particular  ;  only  we  know,  that  he  aflerted,  «  That  the  Eyes  could  not  be  cured 
“  without  the  Head,  nor  the  Head  without  the  reft  of  the  Body,  nor  the  Body  without  the  Soul.”  He  alfo 
maintained,  that  the  Greek  Phyficians  wanted  Succefs  in  the  Cure  of  moft  Diforders,  in  confequence  of  their 
Ignorance  with  regard  to  this  Particular.  The  Remedies  he  ufed  for  the  Cure  of  the  Soul  were  Inchantments  ; 
not  like  thofe  ufed  by  AEfculapius ;  for  if  we  may  believe  Plato ,  “  The  Inchantments  of  Zamolxis  were  no- 
“  thing  more  than  rational  and  moral  Difcourfes  ;  for  thefe  produce  Wifdom  in  the  Soul,  which  bein^  once 
“  acquired,  it  is  eafy  to  procure  Health,  both  to  the  Head,  and  to  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body.” 

But,  amongft  all  the  Difciples  of  Pythagoras ,  none  made  fo  great  a  Figure  as  Empedocles ;  of  whom  it  is  faid, 
that  he  difcovered  the  Reafons  why  Sicily  was  much  fubjeCt  to  Peftilence,  and  fuch  a  Sterility  of  the  Soil,  as  to 
caufe  Famine.  Thefe  were  caufed  by  a  frequent  South  Wind,  which,  blowing  through  the  Overtures  of  cer¬ 
tain  Mountains,  had  a  bad  Influence  on  the  Country.  He  therefore  directed  thefe  Overtures  to  be  flopped  up 
and  thereby  prevented  the  Confequences  of  thefe  South  Winds  for  the  future. 

He  alfo  acquired  great  Reputation  by  a  Cafe  which  is  related  under  the  Article  Apnoea,  which  fee. 

We  le am  from  a  Paflage  in  Plutarch  in  his  Treatife  -wsp i  tZv  dptnirrw  to7<  vihorhoou,  that  Empedocles  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Cochlea  of  the  Ear,  where  he  faid  Sounds  were  formed.  We  meet  with  no  Inftance  before  his- 
Days  of  this  Part  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing  being  obferved. 

As  to  the  Phyfiology  of  Empedocles ,  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  was  more  excellent  than  his  Mafter  Pytha¬ 
goras:  He  made  one  Obfervation  however,  which  appears  to  be  very  juft,  and  is  confirmed  by  modern  Difco- 
venes ;  which  is,  that  the  Seeds  of  Plants  are  analogous  to  the  Eggs  of  Animals. 

Empedocles  was  of  Agrigentum ,  a  Town  in  Sicily,  and  flourilhed  about  the  84th  Olympiad  that  is  about 
430  Years  before  Chrift.  He  efteemed  Phyfic  fo  much,  that  he  faid  the  Phyficians  excelled’ all  other  Men 
and  approached  the  neareft  in  Rank  to  the  immortal  Gods.  This  Sentiment  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
famous  Heraclitus,  who  was  of  Opinion,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  Phyficians,  the  Grammarians  might  be 
placed  in  the  higheft  Rank  of  Fools  ;  perhaps  this  laft-mentioned  Philofopher  might  be  difpleafed  with  the  Pro- 

f°me  °  ^  Phyflcia?s?  his  Contemporaries,  might  be  wife  enough  to  oppofe  the  Introduction 
ol  his  Fhiloiophy  into  Medicine,  and  impertinent  enough  to  ask  fome  Queftions,  which  would  give  him  a 
great  deal  of  Trouble  to  anfwer.  & 

Acron  was  a  Countiyman  and  Contemporary  of  Empedocles  :  What  relates  to  him  as  a  Phyfician,  is  fpecified 
under  the  Article  of  his  Name,  which  fee.  r 

Alcmaon  of  Crotona  was  another  Difciple  of  Pythagoras ,  who  made  Phyfic  his  favourite  Study.  His  oarti- 

CU,aK^°pT  aif  fpeC1uedDU.nder  the  Article  Anatomia,  which  fee.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Paflage  from  the  Palate  to  the  Ear,  now  called  the  Eujlachian  Tube ,  perhaps  becaufe  he  aflerted,  that 

Goats  refpired  by  their  Ears.  Abans ,  the  famous  Scythian ,  has  the  Reputation  of  having  underltood  Phyfic,  as  is 
mentioned  under  the  Article  of  his  Name.  1 

I  have  defignediy  omitted  many  fabulous  Accounts  of  the  Heathen  Deities,  who  were  faid  to  be  Inventors  of 
Phyfic,  becaufe  they  are  of  little  Importance  in  our  prefent  Inquiries;  and,  becaufe  I  would  confine  myfelf  to  the 
Eiiitory  of  Phyfic,  I  have  taken  no  Notice  of  a  great  many  Philofophers,  who  were  not  Phyficians  by.Profeflion, 
??d  <r!0  C0?  pdKerrd  ^lclne  °f1>r  asT  an  Appendage  to  Philofophy.  It  will,  however,  be  necefiary  to  reprefent 

CyppI  a  k  ^  7  1C  m  ome  other  Nations,  and  amongft  other  People  of  Antiquity,  befides  the  Egyptians  and 

Greeks,  before  I  proceed  to  the  riEra  of  Hippocrates .  ^ 
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The  Druids  were  at  the  fafnetime  thePriefts,  the  Judges,  and  the  Phyficians,  of  the  antien  t  Gauls.  Phity  observes, 
with  regard  to  their  Pra&ice,  that  they  attributed  a  great  deal  to  the  Mifieltoe  of  the  Oak,  which  t hey  °°  e 
upon  as  a  Remedy  of  uncommon  Efficacy  againft  Barrennefs,  and  all  Poifons  whatever;  and  that  they  gat  ere  1 
ForUfe  with  abundance  of  fuperftitious  Ceremonies.  The  fame  Author  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  Druids  lg  y 
recommended  an  Herb  called  Selago ,  fomewhat  refembling  Savin  ;  but  this  Herb  is  not  known  in  our  ays. 
Befides,  from  the  fixth  Book  of  Cue  far's  Commentaries ,  we  gather,  that  when  any  of  the  Gauls  were  felze  Wlt  * 
any  terrible  Diforder,  they  made  a  Vow  to  facrifice  human  Creatures,  with  a  View  to  recover  their  Health,  an 
that  the  Druids  were  the  barbarous  Minifters  of  thefe  inhuman  Rites.  We  cannot  determine  precilely  w  en 
the  Druids  began :  Aventinus ,  in  his  Annals,  thinks  there  was  a  College  of  Druids  in  the  1  ime  of  Herman,  or 
Hermion ,  a  King  of  the  Germans ,  by  fome  faid  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Patriarch  Jacob  ;  but  all  this  is  ra  u~ 
lous.  According  to  Pliny  and  Suetoniusy  their  Order  became  extinct  in  the  Times  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius ;  or,  at 
leaft,  thefe  Emperors  iffued  out  Edicts  for  banilhing  and  exterminating  them,  becaufe  they  were  looked  upon  as 
Magicians,  and  People  who  ufed  unlawful  and  finifter  Arts. 

With  the  Druids  we  may  clafs  that  Species  of  the  Gymnofophifts,  of  whom  Strabo  makes  mention,  who  prac- 
tifed  Phyfic,  and  boafted  of  being  able,  by  their  Remedies,  to  enable  thofe  who  defired  it  to  have  many  Chil- 
dren,  and  thefe  either  Boys  or  Girls  as  they  had  a  Mind.  The  Origin  of  the  Gymnofophifts  is  very  antient. 

Th e  Chinefe,  and  fome  other  Oriental  Nations,  have  been  in  great  Reputation  for  their  Knowledge  in  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  this  Character  is  altogether  juft.  With  refpeCt  to  the  Medicine  or 
thefe  Nations,  I  muft  be  obliged  to  Schulzius  for  his  Account  of  it,  as  I  have  not  the  Authors  from  whence  he 
has  extracted  it. 

Other  Eaftern  Nations  pretend,  that  the  Knowledge  of  Medicine  firft  flourifhed  among  themfelves ;  but  the 
principal  Claims,  with  regard  to  this  Particular,  are  laid  by  the  Chinefe,  the  Japanefe ,  and  Malabarians.  The 
Chinefe ,  with  whom  the  Japanefe  agree  in  a  great  many  Particulars,  affirm,  that  Kings  who  lived  long  before  the 
Deluge,  were  the  Inventors  of  their  Medicine.  We  have  no  Accounts  of  the  Dignity  of  Phyficians  among  them 
in  thefe  remote  and  early  Times :  However,  as  a  public  Body  of  Men,  they  are  at  prefent  very  inconfiderable,  if 
we  may  believe  Johannes  Neuhofius ,  in  his  Defcript.  Legation.  Batavic.  Notwithftanding  this  unpromifing  Cir- 
cumftance,  the  Europeans ,  who  live  among  them,  are  faid  to  commit  the  Care  of  their  Health  to  them,  in  Pre¬ 
ference  to  Phyficians  who  are  their  own  Countrymen.  They  acquire  a  Knowledge  of  Difeafes  by  a  long  and 
tedious  Obfervation  of  Pulfes.  This  Method,  they  fay,  they  were  taught  by  one  Lipe,  and  King  Ho  amid,  who, 
according  to  their  Chronology,  lived  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Years  before  Chrijl.  Befides 
the  Pulfe,  they  confider  the  Eyes,  the  Tongue,  and  the  Face  of  the  Patient,  but  negleCt  all  other  Circumftances 
from  which  Prognoftics  might  be  drawn  ;  for  they  neither  interrogate  the  Patient  with  refpeCt  to  his  State,  nor 
infpeCt  the  Urine  of  thofe  who  are  under  their  Care.  When  they  know  the  Pulfe*  they  form  a  Judgment  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  and  make  their  Prognoftics  accordingly.  After  this  they  have  recourfe  to  a  moft 
antient  Book,  which  is  the  Standard  of  their  Practice,  find  out  the  Denomination  of  the  Pulfe,  and  the  Reme¬ 
dies  appropriated  to  the  particular  Difeafe,  of  which  it  is  the  concomitant  Symptom.  Moft  of  their  Medicines 
are  fimple,  and  eafily  prepared,  fuch  as  DecoCtions.  They  are  entirely  ignorant  of  Chymiftry,  fhamefully 
negleCt  Anatomy,  and  never  admit  of  Phlebotomy,  as  Cleyerus ,  in  Fragment.  Oper.  Medic,  informs  us.  They 
imagine,  that  there  is  a  certain  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Spirits,  which  conveys  the  radical  Moifture,  and 
native  Heat,  thro’  the  Veins  and  Veffels  of  the  twelve  Members.  This  Circulation  is,  according  to  them,  per¬ 
formed  fifty  times  in  the  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours,  according  to  the  Revolution  of  the  Heavens  through  the 
fifty  Houfes,  This  phantaftic  and  ridiculous  Account  of  a  Circulation  of  the  Fluids  in  a  human  Body  has 
induced  fome  of  the  lefs  wary  and  circumfpeCt  of  the  Europeans  to  affert,  that  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
was  very  early  known  to  the  Chinefe.  This  Opinion  Cleyerus  afferts  to  be  more  than  four  thoufand  Years  old, 
tho’  fome  maintain,  that  it  is  only  of  four  hundred  Years  Handing.  This  Miftake  has,  in  all  Probability,  been 
owing  to  Pafchius ,  who,  in  his  Work  de  Nevis  Invends ,  has  not  accurately  tranferibed  the  Number  from  Cleyerus . 
Thus  the  Error  of  one  has,  as  it  generally  happens,  milled  Numbers  of  others. 

They  have  formed  a  pompous  kind  of  Pathology,  in  order  to  account  for  painful  and  fpafmodic  Diforders* 
Upon  this  Theory  depend  Acupuncture,  and  burning  Moxa  on  the  Parts  affeCted.  Tho*  thefe  two  Pieces  of 
Practice  are  equally  familiar  to  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  yet  they  differ  fomewhat  in  the  Method  of  performing 
therm  Their  Theory  in  general,  however  antient,  is  yet  very  imperfeCt  and  unphilofophical :  Notwithftand¬ 
ing  this,  their  Phyficians,  in  confequence  of  their  Experience  and  Induftry,  make  a  confiderable  Figure,  and 
attraCt  the  Efteem  and. Veneration  of  our  own  Countrymen.  For  this  Reafon,  the  celebrated  Boyle  defervedly 
inculcates  the  fuper-ior  Excellence  of  Practice  and  Experience. 

The  Malabarian  Medicine,  praCtifed  by  the  Bramines,  is  faid  to  be  no  lefs  antient  than  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
We  owe  our  Acquaintance  with  the  State  of  Medicine,  in  that  Nation,  to  the  incomparable  Joannes  Ernejlus 
Grundlerus ,  who,  in  the  Year  1708.  went  to  Malabar,  in  Quality  of  JDaniJh  Miffionary.  This  worthy  Gentle¬ 
man,  upon  his  Arrival  in  the  Indies,  read  the  Works  of  their  Phyficians,  converfed  with  the  moft  Learned  and 
Skilful  of  the  Bramines,  and  fent  to  Europe  a  fmall  Work  under  the  Title  of  Medicus  Malabaricus ;  in  which  he 
informs  us,  that  the  Art  of  Medicine  is  very  antient  in  that  Nation ;  that  it  is  principally  learned  from  a  Book  of 
Jnftitutes,  which,  in  their  Language,  is  called  Wagadafafiirum,  and  which,  in  fix  Books,  contains  all  their  medi* 
cinal  Knowledge.  They  deduce  the  Origin  of  Medicine  from  what  they  call  the  Supreme  God,  and  affert, 
that  for  many  Myriads  of  Years  it  was  handed  down  fucceffively  thro’ various  Orders  of  Gods;  that  thefe 
communicated  it  to  the  Prophets,  and  the  Prophets  to  the  common  Race  of  Mortals.  Their  Theory  is  not  only 
lame  and  imperfeCt,  but,  for  the  moft  part,  falfe  and  erroneous,  as  is  obvious  from  their  DoCtrine  of  Pulfes ; 
for  they  affert,  that  the  Source  and  Origin  of  the  Pulfe  is  fituated  about  four  Fingers  Breadths  below  the  Navel* 
and  that  feventy-two  Thoufand  Arteries  are  thence  diftributed  thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body.  This  Source  of 
Origin  is,  according  to  them,  four  Fingers  Breadth  wide,  and  the  Length  of  two  Fingers  in  Height.  They 
affert,  that  its  Form  refembles  that  of  Corals,  and  that  it  is  the  Place  where  Man  was  conceived.  Thei'r  Theory 
of  Refpiration  is  equally  abfurd  and  ridiculous :  They  divide  their  Medicines  into  fix  Claffes,  according  to  their 
refpeCtive  Taftes  ;  that  is,  acid,  fweet,  faline,  bitter,  acrid,  and  aftringent.  They  include  the  whole  curative 
Part  of  Medicine  in  eight  Claffes,  according  to  the  like  Number  of  Species  of  Difeafes.  But,  before  any  one 
can  excel  in  Medicine,  he  muft  run  thro’  all  thefe  Claffes,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  each  of  them  ;  and  fince 
every  one  cannot  lay  a  juft  Claim  to  fuch  an  extenfive  Degree  of  Perfection,  hence  it  happens  with* them*  that 
the  Generality  of  Phyficians  confine  themfelves  to  one,  or,  at  moft,  two  of  thefe  Claffes,  that,  negleftine  the 
others,  they  may  excel  in  thofe  they  particularly  profefs.  To  the  firft  Clafs  belong  thofe  who  underftand  the 
Difeafes  of  Children ;  to  the  fecond,  thofe  who  know  how  to  cure  the  Wounds  made  by  venomous  Animals- 

to 
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to  the  third,  thofe  who  undertake  to  banilh  Demons,  and  remove  the  Diforders  of  the  Mind  ;  to  the  fourth 
7  *  „  ,V,(V  mch  as  are  impotent,  and  incapacitated  for  Generation  ;  to  the  fifth,  thofe  who  bamffi  Difeafes  ill 

Cl' 3\' ‘ftaJ ihefj ^are  heldTn  neater  Efteem  than  any  of  the  reft-,  to  the  fixthClafs  belong  Surgeons,  or 
t'.eir  Infancy, and  ,  h  ,  h";  Han(js  .  t0  the  feventh,  thofe  who  avert  old  Age,  and  prevent  Baldnefs; 

^  thofe ^^ho  knew  how  m  cure  the  feveral  Diforders  incident  to  the  Head  and  Ejrg  Over  each 

of  thefe  Caffes  fome  Deity  prefides,  as  a  Patron,  and  tutelary  God :  This  imaginary  Power  thefe  PhyfiaanS  wor- 

fl  in  and in his  Name  they  exhibit  their  Medicines.  Thus  the  Wind  prefides  over  the  Difeafes  of  Children; 

fh  p,  and .  m  ms  1  am  y  ^  Wounds  made  by  venomous  Animals ;  the  Air  is  helpful  in  bamftung 

Water  our  the  D'tcrus  a  g  .  h  s  p,-efldes  over  thofe  who  banifli  the  firft  Attacks  of  Dif- 

Diforders  of  the  Eyes  and  Head,  as  a  kind  of  tutelary 

<J°Thev  affirm  that  every  one  has  three  principal  Difeafes  born,  at  it  were  with  him  The  fiift  of  thefe  is 

liit)  amim,tnat  every  in[heB(.  the,fecond  is  called  Bitlum,  that  is,  a  Vertigo  or  Fool- 

called^w™,  that  is.  Wind  o  .  Impurities  of  the  Humours  :  And  thefe  Difeafes,  happening 

iffineis ;  me  third  is  denorn^ M  d  ^4  particular  State  and  Condition  of  the  Patient,  and  either 

trom  \  ai  rous  Caules,  p  dlcir  primitive  Diforders,  and  thofe  arifing  from  them  ;  from  one  of 

i  i  •  r  ^  ct-  in  nnrp  nil  and  fuffer  the  Oil  to  drop  off  the  Straw  into  the  Urine  :  Ir  the  Drop  fub- 
‘K™*  fh^Patfent'che?-  'but  if  it  floats  on  the  Surface,  they  confidently  affirm,  that  the  Patient  will 
UveS  formintT'thdir  Prognoftics  they  pay  a  great  Attention  to  the  Stars;  and  the  Phyfician,  when  going  to 
vifit  hi  pitfent  lupXfoufy Regards  Auluriesfconfiders  Birds,  and  every  Objeft  that  occurs  the  Meffenger 
that  calls  him  himfelf,  and  the  particular  Pofture  in  which  he  was  found  by  the  Perfon  who  called  him. 
t^’hey  ^vT  very1 accurate  Directions  with  regard  to  the  Choice  of  Medicines,  the  fKesWhe,*  J^tobcvri 
duced  the  Times  of  Catherine;,  and  the  Method  of  keeping  them ;  as  alfo  how  each  of  them  ought  to  be  pro 
pared,'  .and  JXed  aC  Preparation.  They  alfo  lay  <fn  Direflions  with  regard  to -  ffich  StMances  as  they 

eat  and  drink,  determine  how  long  they  remain  good  and  wholfome  and  fpe, a% °  fhoHd 

fervino-  them  They  prefcribe  a  moft  accurate  Regimen  for  their  Patients,  determine  how  much  they  iho  cl 
deep  or  wake  in  fuch or  inch  particular  Diforders,  how  often  they  fhouldcleanfe  their  Teeth,  or  wafh  theirMouth, 

in  what  manner  they  ought  to  lodge,  and  how  it  is  proper  for  them  to  up.  ,  .  ,  r-  j  <rrcuewen 

They  cultivate  Chymiftry,  which,  they  affert,  was  delivered  to  them  in  four  Books  by  the  God  Tfcbuwen. 
They  treat  of  Mercury,  Sulphur,  Antimony,  and  other  Minerals-,  of  Salts,  Vitriol,  and_  Alum ,  of  Corals, 
Gems  and  Metals  ofthe  Inftruments  ufed  in  Chymiftry,  and  the  Method  of  performing  its  various  Procefles. 
They  have  feveral  compound  Medicines,  and  prepare  univerfal  Pills  but  they  exhibit  every  Medicine  in  a  e  1- 
cle  appropriated  to  its  Nature  and  Defign.  For  particular  Difeafes  they  alfo  injoin  a  particular  Regimen,  Mo 
of  them  are  Strangers  to  Venefeftion and  perform  Scarifications  very  rarely,  and  that  in  a  very  unfkilful  manner. 
They  fcarce  know  any  thing  of  Iffues  and  Clyfters  :  But  foch  of  them  as  live  intermix  d  with  the  Europeans ,  gra¬ 
dually  adopt  Venefeftion,  and  other  Branches  of  our  Practice.  .  -  +>.  „„ 

In  the  Preparations  of  their  Medicines,  which  is  their  Chymiftry,  they  almoft  conftantly  ufe  the  Dung 
Urine  of  Cows :  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  high  Opinion  they  entertain  of  the  San&ity  of  thefe  Anim  . 
They  alfo  ufe  dry  Cow-dung  inftead  of  Coals.  With  them  there  is  no  Diftindion  between  Phyficians  and  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  but  the  fame  Man  who  prepares,  alfo  prefenbes  the  Medicines.  The  Phyficians  muft, with  them,  be 
inroll’d  in  the  Books  of  theBramines  and  every  one  muft,  as  in  Egypt,  remain  in  his  ftated  Condition,  and  exer- 
cife  that  Branch  of  the  Art  his  Anceftors  had  done  before  him.  It  is  obvious,  that  thefe  Eafterti  IN ations,  in  many 
things,  with  regard  to  Phyfic,  agree  not  only  with  each  other,  but  alfo  with  the  Medicine  of  the  mtiznt  Egyp¬ 
tians.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Wagadafajlirum,  that  antient  Book,  were  tranftated  into  Latin,  and  pubhihed; 
fince  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but,  from  it,  we  might  learn  a  great  many  Particulars  relating  to  the  Median  s 
imported  from  the  Eaftern  Nations :  Perhaps  alfo  it  might  be  found  to  differ  little  from  the  Books  ol  Hermes , 

which  the  Egyptians  looked  upon  as  their  Standard  of  Pradice.  .  ,  .  c 

Tho’  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  Accounts  of  the  State  of  Medicine  among  the  Chinefe  and  Malaoanans^  from 
modern  Authors,  yet  we  may  reafonably  believe,  that  Phyfic,  in  thefe  Nations,  is  ofavery  old  Date,  fince  it  is  in 
a  manner  interwoven  with  their  Religiofl.  We  have  alfo  Reafon  to  believe  that  Medicine  retained  its  antient 
Form  in  thefe  Nations,  till  th t  Europeans  began  to  trade  with  them  -,  efpecially  if  we  add  this  Circumltante,  that 
they  are  univerfally  known  to  be  rigoroufly  attached  to  their  antient  Forms  and  CuftomS.  ^  f 

I  muft  not  finifh  theHiftory  of  the  Medicine  of  remote  Nations,  without  obferving,  that,  of  all  the  People  ot 
whom  Hiftory  gives  us  any  Information,  the  Americans  appear  to  have  aftedthe  moft  prudently,  and,  with 
refped  to  Phyfic,  to  have  been  the  wifeft  People  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  Accounts  -,  becaule  it  is  mdii- 
putably  better  to  have  no  Theory  at  all,  than  one  which  is  bad,  and  capable  of  introducing  Eirors  into 

Antonio  di  Solis,  fpeaking  of  Montezuma ,  Emperor  of  Mexico ,  fays,  That  he  took  a  particular  Care  to  trans¬ 
plant  into  his  Gardens  all  the  choice  Simples  that  benign  Climate  produced,  where  the  only  Study  ot  the  1  hyh- 
cians  was  to  attain  to  the  Knowledge  of  their  Names  and  Properties.  They  had  Herbs  for  all  kinds  of  Pains  and 
Infirmities  and  in  the  Juices  and  Application  of  thofe  Herbs  confided  all  their  Remedies,  with  winch  they 
effected  furprifing  Cures having,  by  long  Experience,  found  out  their  Virtues,  and  which,  without  1  mgui 
ing  theCaufe  of  the  Diftemper,  they  applied,  to  the  Patient’s  great  Benefit  and  Relief.  , 

The  King  freely  diftributed  to  all,  who  had  Occafion  for  them,  fuch  of  his  Simples  as  tfere  prefenbed  by  the 
Phyficians,  or  defired  by  the  Sick  j  and  ufed  to  inquire  if  the  Patient  had  received  any  Bene  it  t  ere  ro  , 
either  gratifying  a  fort  of  Vanity  he  had  in  the  fuccefsful  Operation  of  his  Mfedicines,  or  believing  tha 
fill’d  the  Obligation  of  a  Sovereign,  in  taking  fuch  Care  of  the  Health  of  his  Vaffals. 

The  fame  Author,  in  another  Place,  fpeaking  of  the  Sicknefs  of  Cortez,  informs  us,  that  the  °  n  „ prh < 
all  the  beft  Phyficians  of  their  Country,  whofe  Skill  confifted  in  the  Knowledge  and  Choice  of^lc  ’ 

which  they  applied  with  a  wonderful  Difcernment  of  their  Virtues  and  Effedts,  varying  the  Medicine  according 
to  the  Condition  and  different  Turns  of  the  Diftemper,  and  to  them  he  was  entirely  beholden  torlusture  .tor 
making  ufe  at  firft  of  wholfome  cooling  Simples,  to  corred  the  Inflammation,  and  mitigate  the  ra™’ 
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occafioned  the  Fever,  they  proceeded  by  degrees  to  apply  others,  proper  to  ripen  and  heal  the  Wound,  with 
lo  much  Skill  and  good  Fortune,  that  in  a  little  time  they  reftored  him  to  his  perfect  Health. 

Let  the  rational  Phyfician  laugh  at  Empirics ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  firft  Knowledge  of  Phyfic  was 
trom  Experience;  and  in  a  Country  entirely  unacquainted  with  Natural  Philofophy,  which  fearches  out  Caufes  by 
Effects,  it  was  no  fmall  Matter  to  find  fo  great  a  Progrefs  made  in  the  Knowledge  of  Nature. 

Theory  cannot  afiiime,  with  any  Appearance  of  Reafon,  the  Power  of  difcovering  the  Virtues  of  Simples  in 
curing  Diftempers,  tho’,  by  inveftigating  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  it  may  adapt  known  Remedies  with  greater  Pro¬ 
priety,  and  perhaps  Succefs,  to  particular  Cafes  •,  provided  always,  that  the  Theory  has  its  Foundation  more  in 
Truth,  than  in  the  Imaginations  of  theWhimfical  and  Trifling. 

In  confequence,  therefore,  of  neglecting  all  manner  of  Theory,  and  cultivating  Experience,  the  Americans 
have  been  able  to  difcover  to  the  Europeans  the  molt  effectual  Remedies  yet  known,  as  the  Peruvian  Bark,  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  and  a  Multitude  of  others,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Experience  of  the  illiterate  Inhabitants  of 
the  new  World  ;  whilft  all  the  boafted  Learning  of  the  Europeans  hath  been  fb  little  productive  of  Improvements 
in  Phyfic,  that,  with  refpeCt  to  our  own  Plants,  we  know  very  little  more  of  their  Virtues,  than  what  we  have 
learned  from  Diofcorides ,  and  fome  other  of  the  Antients :  And  as  to  Diftempers,  thofe  which  were  efteemed 
incurable  two  thoufand  Years  ago,  would  have  remain’d  fo  to  this  Day,  if  the  Experience  of  the  Virtues  of  the 
Peruvian  Bark,  Mercury,  and  Antimony,  had  not  furnifhed  us  with  the  Means  of  relieving  Patients  labouring 
under  fome  few. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  iEra  of  Hippocrates ,  in  which  we  have  more  certain,  as  well  as  ufeful,  Accounts  of 
Phyfic ;  after  having  taken  Notice  of  four  celebrated  Persons,  who  were  either  contemporary  with,  or  pre¬ 
ceded  that  great  Phyfician,  a  very  few  Years  ;  I  mean  Iccus ,  Herodicus ,  Democritus ,  and  JEgimius. 

IccUs ,  then,  if  we  may  believe  the  Teftimonies  of  fome  antient  Authors,  was  a  Phyfician  who  Jived  fome 
time  before  Herodicus  of  Selymhria ,  and  who  was  highly  attached  to  Athletic  Exercifes :  But  he  differ’d  very  con- 
fiderably  from  fome  others  of  the  fame  Clafs,  becaufe  he  praCtifed  Temperance  and  Sobriety  to  fuch  an  exalted 
Degree,  as,  on  that  Account,  to  become  a  Proverb.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  remained  all  his  Life  unmarried, 
left  he  fhould  diffipate  and  impair  his  Strength  by  conjugal  Embraces.  With  the  fame  View  he  advifed  other 
Wreftlers  to  abftain  fromVenery,  during  the  Time  they  were  preparing  themfelves  for  entering  the  Lifts  :  But 
it  cannot  be  faid,  that  all  Athletics  have  follow’d  his  Example  in  this  Particular,  fince  we  read  of  fome  who  have 
been  invigorated  by  a  moderate  Ufe  of  Venery. 

Herodicus ,  or  Prodicus,  of  Selymhria ,  was  born  fome  time  before  Hippocrates,  and  flourilhed  at  the  fame  time 
that  Phyfician  did ;  tho’  Pliny  informs  us,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Difciples  of  Hippocrates.  Plato  makes  him 
the  Inventor  of  the  Gymnaftic  Medicine,  or  that  which,  by  various  kinds  of  Exercifes,  procures  and  preferves 
a  good  Habit,  and  removes  Difeafes  after  they  are  formed.  The  fame  Author  informs  us,  that  being  a  School- 
mafter  of  an  infirm  Conftitution,  and  labouring  under  an  incurable  Difeafe,  he  firft  made  a  Trial  upon  himfelf, 
how  much  Exercife  contributed  to  flop  the  Progrefs  of  Difeafes  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  cultivate 
the  Whole  of  the  Gymnaftic  Art,  and  teach  what  particular  Exercifes  were  calculated  to  prevent  particular  Dif¬ 
eafes  ;  and,  in  this  Branch  of  Medicine,  he  is,  by  fome,  aflerted  to  have  been  Preceptor  to  Hippocrates  himfelf. 
The  very  Mention  of  Herodicus  renders  it  neceflary,  that  we  fhould  take  a  brief  View  of  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Gymnaftic  or  Athletic  Art,  fince  the  Gymnaftic  Medicine  drew  its  Origin  from  it. 

The  Gymnaftic  Exercifes,  then,  fo  much  celebrated  in  antient  Greece,  are  much  older  than  the  Gymnaftic 
Medicine  introduced  by  Herodicus,  or  any  other  Author  whatever  •,  for  they  were,  at  leaft,  pradlifed  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of^the  Olympiads,  an  entire  hundred  of  which,  or  four  hundred  Years,  had  certainly  elapfed  before  the 
Days  of  Hippocrates. 


Among  the  other  Grecian  Heroes,  Hercules  is  celebrated  as  the  principal  Author  of  thefe  Exercifes :  But  after 
him,  the  Pradice  being  dropp’d,  Iphitus ,  by  public  Confent,  revived  them,  feven  hundred  and  feventy-fix  Years 
before  Chrijl.  The  Olympic  Exercifes  were  famous  over  all  Greece.  The  Pythic  were  fomewhat  lefs  folemn 
and  pompous  than  thefe.  The  Nemean  alfo,  and  the  Jfthmian  Games,  tho’  not  fo  famed  as  the  former,  were 
yet  celebrated  every  diird  Year.  Thefe  Games  were  called  or  Exercifes  coniecrated  to  die  Honour  of 

the  Gods.  The  Vidors,  in  thefe  Games,  gained  nothing  by  the  Conqueft,  except  the  Glory  of  having  over¬ 
come,  and  a  certain  Crown,  which  was  bellowed  upon  them  as  a  Badge  of  Honour. 

Befides  thefe,  there  were  other  Games  inftituted  in  private  Cities,  in  which  the  Vidors  were  rewarded  with 
fomething  more  than  bare  Glory.  All  thefe  Circumftances  prevailed  on  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  Greece  to 
confider  the  Improvement  of  their  bodily  Strength,  and  their  Breath,  as  a  Thing  of  Importance  enough  to 
deferve  their  ferious  Attention  ;  and  hence  the  Method  of  increafing  both,  by  proper  Exercifes  and  Remmen 
was  ereded  into  a  Science.  Time  and  Experience  made  it  evidently  appear,  that  thefe  had  a  great  Influence  on 
Health  ;  it  was  therefore  obvious  enough,  that  the  adopting  this  Science  into  Medicine  would-be  attended  with 
many  Advantages. 

EEgimius  is  faid  to  have  lived  before  Hippocrates ,  and  to  have  been  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  the  Pulfe.  See 
the  Article  of  his  Name.  ’  r  . . 

Democritus  is  faid  to  have  been  a  great  Traveller,  and  to  have  been  much  delighted  in  making  Experiments  • 
but  the  Accounts  of  him  in  general  are  involved  in  no  fmall  Obfcurity,  and  his  genuine  Works  are  loo®  a°x> 
deftroy’d.  The  Hiftorians  who  lived  near  his  own  Times  have  given  us  a  few  fhort  Hints  concerning  him°  but 
later  Authors  have,  from  fpurious  Works,  colleded  many  Circumftances  relating  to  him,  which  have  a  dired 
Tendency  to  perplex  and  confound  his  Hiftory.  Notwithftanding  this  Misfortune,  we  lhall  endeavour  in'  our 
Accounts  of  this  Philofopher,  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  Probability  and  Fidion. 

That  Democritus ,  then,  was  an  Abderite,  and  confequently  a  Thracian ;  that  he  was  defcended  of  a  confider-able 
Family,  and  was  Mailer  of  a  pretty  ample  Fortune,  are  Fads  proved  by  a  great  many  Circumftances  •  for  when 
Xerxes  was  palling  into  Europe  with  a  Defign  to  fubdue  Greece ,  the  Father  of  Democritus  is  faid  to  have  enter 
tained  that  King,  and  to  have  received  from  him  Magi  and  Chaldeans ,  with  an  Intention  to  educate  his  Son  After 
this  Democritus  ftridied  under  Leucippus ,  the  celebrated  Mailer  of  the  Eleatic  School.  He  is  alfo  Lid  to  hav 
entertained  a  high  Notion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  to  have  improved  himfelf  by  them.  Promnreri  \w 
tiable  Thirft  after  Knowledge,  he  travell’d  thro’  Egypt,  Perfta ,  Arabia ,  and  Ethiopia ,  till  he  became  old  •  con' 
verfed  with  the  Gymnofophifts  and  Babylonians ,  and  fpent  a  Patrimony  of  an  hundred  Talents  On  his  Return 
home  he  led  a  folitary  Lite  in  a  Country  Garden  given  him  by  his  Brother,  where  he  tried  Experiments  eoMederi 
his  former  Obfervations,  and  wrote  his  Books.  As  he  abhorr’d  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  his  Countrymen 
and  laughed  at  the  Fooleries  they  treated  in  a  ferious  Manner,  he  began  to  be  locked  upon  as  a  mad  Man  and 
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fome  in  fitted,  that  he  fhould  be  put  to  Death  for  fquandering  away  his  Patrimony.  But,  when  he  had  read  his 
Works  to  his  Fellow-citizens,  he  was  not  only  abfolved,  but  prefented  with  an  incredible  Sum  of  Money. 

*Tis  commonly  reported,  that  the  People  of  Aider  a  called  Hippocrates  to  cure  Democritus  of  Madnefs  •,  and 
that  when  Hippocrates  came,  he  found  him  employed  in  differing  various  Animals,  in  order  to  difeover  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Bile.  Hippocrates  is  faid  to  have  been  charmed  with  the  Man,  and  to  have  been  much  improved 
by  his  Converfation.  But  thefe  Circumttances  are  not  fufficiently  attefted  to  deferve  our  Aflent. 

Petronius  informs  us,  that  he  exprefied  the  Juices  of  all  Herbs,  and  fpent  his  entire  Life  in  making  Expe¬ 
riments.  Whether  thefe  Experiments  were  performed  from  a  Principle  of  Curiofity,  or  with  a  View  to  in- 
veftigate  the  Properties  of  Medicines,  is  perhaps  not  eafily  determined :  If,  however,  we  may  believe  Seneca, 
this  Audior  knew  the  Art  of  foftening  Ivory,  and  of  converting  fmall  Stones  into  Emeralds,  by  boiling 
them. 

Hence  fome  are  of  Opinion,  that  Democritus  was  a  skilful  Anatomift,  and  a  good  Chymift  *,  and  maintain 
that  he  wrote  on  Subjects  of  both  thefe  Kinds.  His  Book  intituled  med  r nt  \i9o'  9  which  perhaps,  treated  of  the 
Load-ftone,  they  will  have  to  relate  to  the  Philofophers-ftone.  Some  chymical  Manufcripts,  by  fome  highly  ex¬ 
tolled,  alfo  bear  his  Name  ;  but  the  more  Judicious  confefs,  that  thefe  are  the  Compofitions  of  fome  later 
Creel.  This  feems  to  be  obvious  enough  from  the  Fragments  of  that  Work,  which  are  preferved. 

To  Authors  of  this  Kind  it  has,  no  doubt,  been  owing,  that  fome  Modems  have  confidently  affirmed,  that 
Democritus  poflefifed  the  Divine  Water,  or  the  Scythicus  Latex,  by  fome  called  by  the  Affiftance  of 

which  he  could  make  potable  Gold,  and  the  Philofophers-ftone.  Schulzius  conjectures  very  prettily,  that  this 
Scythicus  Latex ,  by  others  called  is  the  fame  with  Aqua  Vita,  or  inflammable  Spirit  of  Wine, 

which  in  the  Sclavonic  Language  is  called  Korfolki ,  a  Word  pretty  near  to  the  Greek  yjv™ a*o>. 

Democritus  feems  to  have  been  the  Author,  or  at  leaft,  the  Improver  and  Illuftrator,  of  the  Corpufcularian 
Philofophy,  which  in  the  School  of  Epicurus  was  lubtilely  accommodated  to  Phyfic  by  feveral,  and  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  Methodic  SeCt,  and  in  our  own  Days  by  the  Cartejians. 

Democritus  is  faid  to  have  lived  long,  and  when  by  a  ludden  Lofs  of  Strength  he  perceived  Death  to  be  near* 
he  for  the  fake  of  his  Sitter  preferved  his  Life  for  three  entire  Days.  With  what  Remedy  he  effected  this,  is 
not  univerfaily  agreed  upon,  fince  fome  affirm,  that  it  was  by  the  Smell  of  hot  Bread,  and  others  by  that  of 
Honey.  If  this  Story  is  true,  Democritus  had  an  uncommon  Complaifance  for  his  Sifter  •,  becaufe  the  Motive 
of  her  defiring  him  to  live  a  few  Days,  was  only  that  Ihe  fhould  not  be  in  Mourning,  and,  in  confequence  of 
that,  lofe  the  Diverfion  of  a  certain  Feftival  which  was  approaching. 

We  now  proceed  to  more  authentic  Accounts,  and  more  important  DoCtrines,  relating  to  Phyfic,  than  any 
which  Hiftory  has  hitherto  furnifhed  us  with,  I  mean  thofe  which  we  learn  from  the  celebrated  Hippocrates.  X 
have  given  his  Defcent  with  fome  other  Particulars  relative  to  the  Pofterity  of  Atftulapius,  under  the  Article 
Asclepiad^e,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  under  that  of  his  Name.  I  Khali  now  proceed  to  his  DoCtrine,  after 
having  obferved,  that  he  was  born,  according  to  the  beft  Accounts,  in  the  Soth  Olympiad,  about  460  Years 
before  Chrift. 

In  the  following  Detail  of  his  Philofophy  and  Phyfiology,  I  muft  acknowledge  my  Obligations  to  Mr. 
Le  Clerc,  who  has  with  great  Judgment  and  Accuracy  extracted  them  from  his  Works,  and  given  them  fo 
complete,  that  very  little  can  be  added  to  what  he  has  faid. 

If  Galen* s  Judgment  may  be  taken,  Hippocrates  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  among  the  Philofophers  than  Phy- 
ficians.  He  allures  us  befides,  that  Plato  adopted  all  the  Opinions  of  Hippocrates  that  the  Writings  of  Ari- 
Jlotle  are  nothing  but  Commentaries  on  the  Philofophy  of  Hippocrates  •,  and,  that  Arijlotle  was  no  more  than  an 
Interpreter  of  Hippocrates  and  Plato  •,  that  from  them  he  borrow’d  his  DoCtrine  of  the  four  firft  Qualities,  hot , 
cold,  dry,  and  moift.  Hippocrates  indeed  feems,  in  fome  Places,  to  advance  the  Notion  of  thefe  Qualities, 
where  he  admits  of  four  Elements,  Air,  Water ,  Fire ,  and  Earth  \  at  leaft  he  oppofes,  in  his  Book  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Man,  thofe  who  acknowledge  only  one.  But  in  his  firft  Book  of  Diet  he  eftablifhes  another  Syftem, 
where  he  mentions  only  two  Principles,  Fire  and  Water,  one  of  which  gives  Motion  to  all  Things,  and  the 
other  nourifhes  them,  and  fupplies  them  with  Matter  for  Accretion.  Thefe  Contradictions,  and  fome  others,  pro¬ 
ceed  from  confounding  the  Works  of  Hippocrates  with  feveral  other  Pieces  which  did  not  belong  to  him.5  The 
Book  laft  cited  is  one  of  thofe  which  in  early  Ages  patted  for  fuppofititious. 

What  we  are  more  certain  of,  and  what  is  of  the  greater  Importance,  as  it  nearly  relates  to  Medicine,  is,  that 
Hippocrates,  in  al'moft  all  his  Works,  fhews  that  he  acknowledged  one  general  Principle ,  which,  Lib.  de ' Aliment 0, 
he  calls  Nature,  which  is  above  all  others,  and  to  which  he  attributes  a  great  Power.  “  Nature,  fays  he,  is  fuf- 
“  ^cient  in  Animals  for  all  things,  or  is  to  them  inftead  of  all  things.  It  knows  of  itfelf  whatever  is  neceflary 
“  “r  them,  without  being  taught,  or  being  under  a  Neceffity  to  learn  of  any  one.”  And  upon  this  Footing, 
as  if  Nature  were  indued  with  a  Principle  of  Knowledge,  he  gives  it  the  Title  of  jufi.  He  aferibes  to  it°a 
Power,  (nvet^)  or  Powers,  which  are  in  the  Nature  of  Handmaids.  “  There  is,,  fays  he,  one  Power  alone,  and  there 

“  5riTre  c  h  one**”  If  is  by  thefe  Powers  that  every  thing  is  adminiftred  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  thefe 
distribute  the  Blood,  Spirits,  and  Heat,  into  all  Parts  ;  by  which  mean?  they  receive  Life  and  Senfation.” 
He  fays,  in  another  Place,  “  It  is  the  Power  which  nourifhes  all  things,  and  makes  them  grow.” 

The  Manner  in  which  Nature  aCts,  or  its  moft  fenfible  Adminiftration,  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Powers,  con- 
fifts,  according  to  him,  partly  in  attracting  what  is  good  or  convenient  for  every  Species,  and  in  retaining,  pre¬ 
paring,  or  altering  it,  partly  in  rejecting  what  is  fuperftuous  or  hurtful,  after  feparating  it  from  what  is  ufeful. 
Upon  thefe  Principles  almoft  the  whole  Phyfiology  of  Hippocrates  is  founded,  or  upon  a  natural  Inclination 
winch  every  thing  has  to  unite  itfelf  with  whatever  has  a  proper  Relation  to  it,  and  to  avoid  every  thino-  which 
is  contrary  ;  fuppofing  alfo  an  Affinity  between  the  different  Parts  of  the  Body,  from  whence  they  mutually 
fympathize  with  one  another  in  thofe  Evils  which  they  fuffer,  and  partake  in  every  good  Thing  which  happens 
to  each  Particular,  according  to  the  great  eftablifhed  Maxim,  that  all  Parts  of  the  Body  concur,  confent,  and 
Confpire  together,  according  to  the  Animal  Oeconomy.  ( 

Thus  wc  fee  what  Hippocrates ^ meant  by  the  Term  Nature  He  gives  no  other  Defcription  of  this  Principle 
o  luch  wonderful  AClions,  unlefs  it  be,  that  he  feems  to  compare  it  to  a  fort  of  Heat,  of  which  he  fpeaks 

<t  C^a\^n*  ^'3  Commentary  °n  the  ftxteenth  Aphorifm  of  the  fecond  Book,  thus  explains  this  Sentence.  “  Llippocrates , 

«  Zl  f  ^y-wbere  takes  care  to  preftrvq  this  mighty  Power,  or  Virtue,  which  has  the  Direction  of  Animals:  whether 
«  jZlT?  f  QdXh*i0We.r  in  th£  Singular,  or  Powers  in  the  Plural  Number,  it  matters  not.  Thus,  in  his  Book  de  Ah- 
nrph*>nri  °  hem  is  one  Power,  an^l  more  than,  onp,”  meaning,  that  there  is  one  Power  in  general,  which  com- 

prenends  many  particular  Powers.  '  ■  •  b 
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after  this  manner :  “  What  we  call  Heat,  or  hot,  fays  he,  Lib.deCarnibus,  fee™* “’f Fome .’>°  At  leaft  we 

“  mortal,  which  unclet'ftands,  hears,  fees,  and  knows,  both  what  is  pa  ,  an  which  he  attributes  to 

fee  a  near  Relation  between  thofe  Effeds  which  he  afcribes  to  this  Heat,  and  thofe  which  he  attnou 

^WeTd  in  the  Book  of  Hippocrates  juft  now  quoted,  intituled  de  Carnibus,  or,  »ccord‘n? “°£l 

cipiis,  fomething  lingular  enough  concerning  the  Formation  of  the  niver  e,  ...  ,  •  j  *  Health  or 

Fie  fuppofes  firft,  that  the  Production  of  Man,  or  his  Being,  the  Soul  which  i s  m dun  hu* 

Sicknefs,  the  good  or  evil  Events  which  befal  him,  his  Birth  and  Deat  ,  a  pro  °  tjqs  Author, 

us,  (mi *•*.)  or  celeftial  Things.  By  thefe  we  might  underftand  the  Stars,  wbch,  accor  g  :uft„now' 

have  a  mighty  Influence  upon  human  Bodies-,  but  he  explains  himfelfy  at  ri  ui  g  ne:  whieh  in  other 

mentioned,  to  that  immortal  Heat  before  fpoken  of,  which,  as  we  faid,  is  g  1 

1 1  ThehgreaMft7p^t?%s  he,  of  the  Heat  juft  now  defcribed  having  prevailed  at  the  Time when 

were  in  Confufion,  it  formed  what  the  Antients  called  /Ether.  Another  art  0  *  J®  ea  _>  ,  a  great  Difpofi- 

Place,  which  we  call  Earth ,  there  became  indued  with  the  Qualities  of  Cold  and  Diynefs,  an  g  1 

tion  to  Motion.  A  third  Part  of  this  Heat,  having  poffcffed  the  middle  Space  between  ^  ^dier  and  the 

Earth,  conftituted  what  we  call  th z  Ar,  which  is  alfo  a  little  hot.  Laftty,  the  our  V  i  -ncr  been 

the  Earth,  and  the  thickeft  and  moft  humid,  formed  what  is  called  the 'Water.  All  th^e  ^  H 

blended  together  by  a  circular  Motion  in  the  time  of  the  Confufion  before  fpoken  of,  that  Portion  of  H 
which  refid?d  in  the  Earth,  being  difperfed  into  different  Quarters,  and  divided  ° 

it  in  one  Place  than  another,  the  Earth  by  that  means  became  dried,  and  affumed  the  Form  of 
Coats- i  and  the  Subftance  inclofed  within  them  being  heated,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  Putrefaction,  thefatteft 
and  leaft  humid,  being  foon  burnt,  took  the  Form  of  Bones.  The  vifcous,  and  in  fome  meafure  co  d  M  , 
which  was  incapable  of  burning,  produced  Nerves,  or  rather  Tendons  and  Ligaments ,  which  are  hard  and  io 
lid.  As  to  the  Veins ,  they  were  made  of  the  coldeft,  and  of  the  moft  vifcous  Parts  of  the  Matter  in  Conjun¬ 
ction  -,  for  the  vifcous  Part,  being  torrefied  or  dryed  by  the  Heat,  produced  the  Membranes  or  Micles 
they  are  compofed;  and  the  Part  which  had  nothing  of  a  fat  or  vifcous  Matter  in  it,  being  diffolved,  formed 
the  liquid  or  humid  Subftance  which  they  contain.  The  Bladder,  with  its  Contents,  was  formed  much  arter 

the  fame  manner  as  all  the  other  Cavities.  ,,r  , 

In  thofe  Parts,  continues  Hippocrates ,  where  the  vifcous  Matter  prevailed  over  the  Fat,  Membranes  were 
formed  ;  but  where  the  Fat  was  predominant,  Bones  were  produced.  The  Brain  being  the  Source  or  proper  Seat 
of  a  cold  and  vifeid  Matter,  which  the  Heat  could  neither  diffolve  nor  burn,  firft  there  were  formed  Mem¬ 
branes  on  its  Superficies,  and  afterwards  Bones,'  by  means  of  a  final!  Portion  of  Fat,  which  the  Heat  had  tor¬ 
refied.  The  Spinal  Marrow  was  made  after  the  lame  manner,  being  cold  and  vifcous  like  the  Brain,  and  con- 
fequently  very  different  from  the  Marrow  of  the  Bones ,  which,  being  fimply  Fat,  is  not  inclofed  in  a  Membrane. 
The  Heart ,  having  much  of  a  vifcous  Subftance,  became  .  a  hard  and  vifeid  Piece  of  Flefh,  inverted  with  a 
Membrane,’  and  hollow ;  the  Lungs ,  which  are  near  the  Heart,  were  produced  after  the  fame  manner..  The 
Heart,  having  by  its  Pleat  warmed  the  moft  vifcous  Part  of  the  Humidity,  foon  dried  it,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
kind  of  Froth  full  of  Perforations  or  Pipes,  with  many  fmall  Veins.  The  Liver  was  formed  of  a  large  Por7 
tion  of  hot  and  humid  Matter,  which  contained  nothing  fat  or  vifcous  in  it  ;  fo  that  the  Cold  prevailing  over 
the  Heat,  the  Humidity  became  coagulated,  or  infpiffated. 

Hippocrates  reafons  on  the  fame  Footing  concerning  the  Production  of  fome  other  Parts  ;  but  the  Account  be¬ 
fore  us  is  fufficient  to  give  us  an  Idea  of  his  Manner  of  philofophifing  on  that  Head,  and  will  furnilh  us  with 
this  Reflection,  that  there  feems  to  be  no  great  Difference  between  this  Syftem  of  Hippocrates ,  and  that  of 
Heraclitus  that  Heat,  by  means  of  which  Hippocrates  fuppofes  all  things  were  produced  or  formed,  being 
much  the  fame  thing  as  the  Fire ,  which,  according  to  Heraclitus ,  was  the  Element  or  Principle  of  all  Bodies. 
Several  Paffap-es  might  be  taken  out  of  the  firft  Book  of  Diet  to  confirm  what  has  been  faid  ;  what  follows  is 
exprefs  to  the  Purpofe.  “  In  fhort,  fays  Hippocrates,  the  Fire  has  difpofed  every  thing  within  the  Body  in 
“  Imitation  ol  the  Univerfe, 

This  may  fuffice  to  give  an  Idea  of  his  general  Philofophical  Notions. 

We  have  a  brief  Account  of  the  Anatomy  of  Hippocrates  under  the  Article  Anatomia,  and,  as  he  was 
very  defective  in  this  Part  of  Knowledge,  have  perhaps  faid  as  much  as  the  SubjeCt  deferved.  But  when  we 
come  to  confider  his  Character  as  a  Phyfician,  he  demands  our  higheft  Attention,  calls  for  our  greateft  Re¬ 
gard  and  deferves  to  have  his  Phyfiology  inquired  into  with  the  ftriCteft  Accuracy,  and  utmoft  Impartiality. 

Hippocrates ,  then,  makes  the  human  Body  to  confift  of  three  conftituent  Principles,  the  . Solids,  the  Fluids ,  and 
the  Spirits.  Thefe  three  he  elfewhere  explains,  by  calling  them  the  containing,  and  the  contained  Parts,  and 
thofe  which  excite  Motion  (wavr*).  By  that  which  contains,  muft  undoubtedly  be  underftood  the  folid  Parts, 
fuch  as  the  Bones,  Nerves,  Tendons,  Ligaments,  Cartilages,  Membranes,  and  Fibres.  By  that  which  is  con¬ 
tained,  Hippocrates  principally  underftood  four  Sorts  of  Humours,  Blood,  Phlegm,  yellow  Bile,  and  Melan¬ 
choly,’ or  black  Bile.  By  thofe  which  excite  Motion,  he  meant  what  he  otherwife  expreffes  by  the  Word  Spirit y 
which,  according  to  him,  is  a  Subftance  partaking  of  the  Nature  of  the  Air,  from  which  it  derives  its  Origin, 

and  is’  diffufed  thro’  all  the  Body.  .  •  - 

With  refpeCt  to  the  Humours,  Hippocrates  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Blood  is  naturally  hot,  fluid,  of  a  red  Colour, 
and  fweet  to  the  Tafte  that  the  Phlegm  is  cold,  fluid,  white,  vifeid,  and  fomewhat  faline  ;  that  the  yellow 
Bile  is  dry,  glutinous  and  bitter,  and  extracted  from  the  moft  pinguious  Parts  of  the  Blood  and  Aliments ;  and 
that  Melancholy  is  black,  cold  and  dry,  very  glutinous,  flatulent,  and  inclined  to  ferment. 

The  human  Body,  according  to  him,  is  compofed  of  thefe  four  Subftances  and  it  is  by  them  that  we 
either  enjoy  Health,  or  are  affli&ed  with  Difeales.  The  State  of  Health  is  good  fo  long  as  thefe  Humours 
remain  in  their  natural  Conditions,  with  refpeeft  to  their  Quantities,  their  Qualities,  and  due  Mixtures.  The 
State  of  Flealth,  on  the  contrary,  is  bad  when  any  of  thefe  is  either  in  a  fmaller  or  in  a  larger  Quantity  than 
it  ought  to  be,  when  it  is  kept  feparate  from  the  reft  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  and  when  all  thele  Humours 
are  not  polfeffed  of  the  requifite  Qualities,  or  are  not  mixed  in  a  due  and  natural  Proportion.  Health  and 
Sicknefs  may,  from  what  has  been  faid  of  each,  be  fully  defined  but  Hippocrates  has  given  us  no  formal 
Definition  of  either,  except  in  one  Place,  where  he  calls  a  Difeafe,  whatever  creates  Pain  or  Uneafinefs  to  a  Pa¬ 
tient.  But  this  is  too  general  to  be  a  juft  and  accurate  Definition. 

As  for  the  Ufes  of  each  particular  Humour,  he  was  of  Opinion,  that  the  Blood  in  a  found  and  natural 
State  nourilhed  the  Parts,  and  was  the  Source  of  animal  Heat,  the  Caufe  of  a  frelh  Colour,  and  of  good 

Health. 
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TT  1  U  Gained  that  the  yellow  Bile  preferv’d  the  Body  in  its  natural  State,  hindered  the  numerous 

fmaU  Dufe,  and  capillary  Veffels,  from  being  obftrufted,  and  kept  the  Inteftines  allotted  for  the  Dtfcharge  of 
the  tees  open.  Ue  alfo  maintained,  that  it  contributed  to  quicken  the  Senfes,  and  promote  the  Digelbon 
r  ,41-  «  The  hlark  Bile  was,  according  to  him,  the  Lees  of  the  other  Humours,  which  ferv  d  as  a 

of  the  Ahmen  •  The  Phlegm,  in  his  Opinion,  ferv’d  to  lubricate  and  facilitate  the  Motions  of  the 

of  the  Cartilages,  the  Joints,  the  Tongue,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Sdes  the^our  Quali’ties  of  Fluidfty,  Drynefs,  Heat,  and  Cold,  by  Hippocrates  afcrib’d  to  the  Humours,  it 
Beliues  tne  i  Vj.  ^  he  be!iev'd  them  poffeffed  of  a  great  Number  of  others,  which,  in  a  natural 

appears,  f™  g  '  prejudicial,  when  they  acquired  a  preternatural  Energy,  degenerated  from 

State’  w  k  or  feparid  themfelves  from  the  reft.  “  The  Antients,”  fays  he,  in  his  Book  De  Prifca 

Medichl  “did  not  believe  that  Drynefs,  Cold,  Humidity,  or  any  other  Quality  of  a  like  Nature,  could  produce 
Me di etna,  r™fl-mition  .  but  they  were  of  Opinion,  that  an  Lxcefs  of  either  of  thefe,  which 

“  could5  nof  be  ‘furmounted  by  Nature,  was  the  Source  of  the  feveral  Diftempers  with  which  Mankind  were 
m  on,l  their  Fndeavours  were  bent  upon  correfting  or  removing  this  Excels.  Now,  as  among  fweet 

Subftances  the  fweeteft  are  the  ftrongeft,  fo  among  thofe  which  are  bitter  or  acid,  fuch  as  are  molt  fo,  are 
bubi  "  “  rful  In  a  Word,  among  all  Subftances  of  every  Kind,  that  which  is  molt  exalted  in  its  Qualities, 
k  tCSand  molt  efficacious  8  Subftances  of  this  Kind  lodg’d  in  the  human  Body,  were,  according  to 
iheAntienfs  the  Sources  of  Pain  and  Difeafes.  There  really  are  in  our  Bodies  bitter,  lalrne,  fweet,  lour, 
lharp  infipi’d,  and  a  great  many  other  Subftances  which  afliime  different  Qjiaht.es,  according  to  their  Quan- 
nties  or  Strengths.  Thefe  different  Qualities  are  not  percept.b  e  nor  produdive  of  Injury,  fo  long  as  the 
Humours  are  duly  mixed  and  blended  together.  But  when  the  Humours  are  feparated  from  each  other,  and 

FronTthis  Paffa^e  we  S"ay  perceive,  that  Hippocrates  did  not  imagine  that  thefe  Subftances  afted  by  what  the 
Phnrptec^l  Primary  pities,  especially  fince  a  little  after  he  tells  us,  “  That  Heat  is  not  attended  with 
“vreM  Force  but  four  and! infipid  Subftances  are,  whether  internally  exhibited,  or  externally  apply  d  ;  whether 
“  with  refpeft  to  Meat  or  Drink,  or  external  Applications,  of  whatever  Kind.”  And  he  concludes,  that  among 

all  the  Qualities  of  Bodies,  none  are  lefs  powerful  than  Heat  and  Cold. 

What  we  have  faid  of  the  Humours  feparating  from  each  other,  has  fome  Analogy  with  what  Hippocrates 
frequently  obferves  with  refped  to  the  Humours  being  put  into  a  Commotion.  Fie  fometimes  expreffes  this  Com¬ 
motion  bv  the  Word  a.-/*,  which  implies  an  Impetuofuy  refembhng  the  peculiar  Motions  of  certain  Animals, 

when  violently  ftimulated  by  Nature  to  the  Propagation  of  their  Kind. 

In  fome  other  Paffages  Hippocrates  feems  to  afenbe  the  Origin  of  Difeafes  only  to  the  Bile,  and  the  Phlegm  : 
AndDiforders  are  according  to  him,  produc’d  when  thefe  two  Humours  mix  themfelves  with  the  Blood,  when 
they  are  faulty  either  with  regard  to  Quantity  or  Quality,  or  happen  to  be  lodg’d  in  Places  where  they  ought  not 
naturally  to  be.  But  as  he  ellewhere  fpeaks  of  two  Sorts  of  Bile  •,  thefe,  with  the  Phlegm,  make  three  Humours, 

which,  when  added  to  the  Blood,  make  four  in  all.  r  ,.  ,  ,  _  .  c  , 

In  other  Paffages  he  makes  mention  of  a  fifth  Humour,  which  is  Water  •,  and  of  which  he  affirms  the  Spleen 
to  be  the  Source”  as  the  Liver  and  Brain  are  of  the  Blood,  the  Bile,  and  the  Phlegm.  Some  Commentators  are 
of  Opinion,  that  this  Water  is  the  fame  thing  with  Melancholy,  and  that  Hippocrates  ufes  them  as  convertible 
Terms  :  However,  their  Sentiment  does  not  appear  to  be  eafily  reconcilable  with  the  Idea  he  form’d  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  which  he  confider’d  as  the  Lees  of  the  other  Humours,  and  confequently  little  analogous  to  Water. 
Nor  do  they  give  a  more  fatisfadtory  Account  of  the  thing,  who  maintain,  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  one  of  which  is  that  already  deferibed,  and  the  other  that  which  ought  to  be  rather  call’d  black  Bile, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  yellow  Bile  fuppofed  to  be  blacken’d,  and  render’d  exceffively  hot  j  for  fuch  a  Subftance 
has  nothing  in  Simmon  with  Water.  But  what  feems  tofupport  and  give  Credit  to  this  Sentiment  is,  that,  in  the 
fame  Pafiage,  this  Water  is  affirm’d  to  be  the  moft  weighty  Humour  in  the  human  Body.  Befides,  we  may 
with  Reafon  affert,  that  this  is  a  different  Syftem  from  that  of  Hippocrates ,  fince  the  Books  De  Mortis,  where 
this  Water  is  mentioned,  were  by  the  Antients  afcrib’d  to  Polybus,  Son-in-Law  to  Hippocrates . 

This  Water  may  alfo  be  analogous  to  what  Hippocrates  ellewhere  calls  Ichor,  by  which  is  commonly  under- 
ftood  every  clear  and  aqueous  Humour  in  the  human  Body,  whether  in  a  found  or  a  valetudinary  State.  But 
Hippocrates  feems  rather  to  reftrain  the  Name  Ichor  to  the  clear  and  limpid  Parts  of  fuch  Humours  as  are  in  a 
preternatural  State,  and  corrupted  *  for  he  gives  the  Name  of  Ichor  to  that  Species  of  Sanies  which  flows  from 
malignant  Ulcers,  and  which  is  clearer  than  good  Pus  ought  to  be.  In  fome  Paffages  he  alfo  makes  mention  of 
acrid,  bilious,  and  burning  Ichors. 

We  find,  alfo,  another  Syftem,  with  refpedt  to  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  in  that  Book  intituled  n id  qv<tZv,  which, 
though  dignified  with  the  facred  Name  of  Hippocrates,  is  yet  by  many  thought  to  be  none  of  his.  The  Author 
of  this  Work  fometimes  ufes  the  Word  and  fometimes  tf  with  this  Difference,  that  one  of  thefe 

Words  imports  the  Air  or  Wind  ffiut  up  within  the  Body,  whereas  the  other  is  reftrain’d  to  the  external  Atmo- 
fphere,  from  which  he  neverthelefs  pretends  that  the  Air  within  the  Body  is  fupply’d  by  means  of  Refpiration, 
and  the  Air  contained  in  the  Aliments  deriv’d.  From  this  Book  it  appears,  that  he  looks  upon  the  Air  or  Wind 
to  be  the  true  Caufe  of  Health  or  Sicknefs,  rather  than  the  Humour*,  which  in  this  Cafe  he  takes  to  be  no  more 
than  concurring  Caufes,  inafinuch  as  the  Air  mixes  with  them.  But  this  laft  Sentiment  may  be  reconciled  with 
that  already  mentioned,  and  afcrib’d  to  Hippocrates,  with  refpedt  to  the  Effedts  of  the  Humours,  by  faying,  that 
all  they  are  obferv’d  to  do  with  regard  to  Health  and  Difeafes,  fuppofe  a  previous  Impulle  ol  the  Air,  as  a  kind 
of  Primum  Mobile  ;  and  that  for  this  Reafon  Hippocrates  calls  it  what  excites  Motion. 

According  to  Hippocrates,  there  are  as  many  external  Caufes  of  Health  and  Sicknefs,  as  there  are  Objedts 
without  the  Body  capable  of  adting  upon  it.  Health  and  Sicknefs  are  likewife  influenced  by  Regimen,  and  all 
the  feveral  Accidents  which  occur  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  a  Man’s  Life.  As  it  is  fo,  we  muft  readily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  Health  and  Difeafes  depend  in  general  on  the  following  Caufes  :  The  Air,  what  we  eat,  what  we 
drink,  Sleep  and  Watching,  Exercife  and  Reft,  Retention  and  Excretion,  and,  laft  of  all,  on  the  Paffions  of  the 
Mind.  We  may  alfo  rank  among  the  external  Caufes  of  Health  and  Difeafes,  the  Adtion  of  extraneous  and  foreign 
Bodies,  which  are  fometimes  ufeful,  but  may  alfo  prove  injurious  and  prejudicial  to  us.  Among  this  laft  Clafs  of 
Caufes  are  Poifons,  and  venomous  Animals. 

Hippocrates  found  a  kind  of  Analogy  and  Relation  between  fome  of  the  internal  and  external  Caufes  now  men¬ 
tioned  ;  he  compared,  for  Inftance,  the  four  Humours  with  the  four  Periods  of  human  Life,  the  four  Seafons 
of  the  Year,  and  with  thofe  Climates  and  Countries  which  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  or  moift.  He  imagined  that 
Infancy  or  Childhood,  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  temperate  Climates,  muft  neceffarily  produce  Blood,  and 
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coniequently  fitch  Diforders  as  arife  from  too  large  a  Quantity  of  it,  rather  than  Diftempers  which  depend  upon 
the  other  Humours j  Youth,  the  Summer,  hot  and  dry  Countries,  are,  according  to  him,  proper  for  generating 
Bile,  and  all  the  Difeafes  produc’d  by  it*  Manhood,  the  Autumn,  and  Places  where  the  Air  is  thick  and 
unequal,  contribute  to  the  Formation  of  Melancholy*  and  the  Train  of  gloomy  Diforders  arifing  from  it.  And, 
laftly,  old  Age,  Winter,  cold  and  moift  Countries,  produce  Phlegm,  and  phlegmatic  Diforders.  He  alfo  care- 
luhy  examin’d  what  particular  Aliments  produce  Blood,  Bile,  or  any  of  the  reft  of  the  Humours.  He  confiders 
the  Effects  ot  Sleeping  and  Watching,  of  Exercife  and  Reft,  and  the  other  external  Caufes,  with  refpedt  to  the 
tour  Humours,  and  the  Advantages  reap’d,  and  the  Injuries  generally  fuftain’d,  by  them. 

Among  all  thefe  Caufes  of  Health  and  Difeafes,  the  moft  extenfive  and  general,  according  to  Hippocrates ,  are 
the  Air,  and  the  Aliments,  both  which  he  examines  with  the  utmoft  Accuracy  and  Attention  poftible  ;  for  he  has 
Wrote  feveral  Books  upon  Aliment,  and  taken  particular,  Pains  to  diftinguifh  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad, 
-ind  what  is  proper  from  what  is  improper,  according  to  the  feveral  States  and  Conditions  of  People.  1  o  this 
he  was  fo  much  the  more  oblig’d,  becaufe  his  Method  of  treating  Difeafes  turn’d  almoft  entirely  on  the  Choice 
of  Aliment,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  Quality  as  the  Quantity,  and  proper  Times  of  ufing  it. 

He  attributed  alfo  a  great  deal  to  the  Air,  and  what  depends  upon  it.  We  have  already  feen  what  he  thought 
with  regard  to  the  four  Seafons,  and  the  Difference  of  Climates.  He  alio  examined  the  common  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  Winds,  the  Irregularities  of  the  Seafons,  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Stars,  the  Times  influenced  by 
Certain  Conftellations,  fuch  as  the  Bog-Jlar ,  Arblurus,  and  the  Pleiades.  He  alfo  conftder’d  the  Solftices  and 
Equinoxes,  becaufe  he  believ’d  that  all  thefe  produc’d  great  Changes  in  Difeafes  ;  but  he  does  not  explain  how 
thele  Changes  are  brought  about. 

■  ^ rom  what  has  been  faid  we  may  infer,  that  Hippocrates  look’d  upon  a  Knowledge  of  Aftronomy,  as  a  necef- 
fary  Qualification  in  a  Phyfician ;  and  was  convinc’d,  that  the  Stars  have  fome  Influence  on  the  human  Body. 
1  his  correfponds  to  what  he  elfewhere  lays  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  which  he  reckons  among  the  Caufes  of  Difor¬ 
ders  ;  and  agrees  with  that  celebrated  Palfage,  where  he  alferts,  That  our  Life,  our  Health,  our  Death,  and 
every  thing  relating  to  our  Being,  depend  upon  things  above  us.  And  in  all  Probability  he  had  fomething  of  a 
like  Nature  in  View,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  fcibv  n ,  or  fomething  divine,  as  the  Caufe  of  Difeafes.  Some  of  the 
moft  antient  Commentators  on  his  Wrorks  have  imagin’d,  that  when  he  Ipoke  in  this  manner,  he  alludes  to  what 
has  oeen  laid  on  this  Subject  by  the  Poets,  efpecially  by  Homer ,  who  attributes  certain  Difeafes  which  afflidl  Man¬ 
kind,  to  the  W  rath  and  Difplealure.  of  the  Gods.  But  Galen  is  not  of  the  fame  Opinion  with  thefe  Commenta¬ 
tors,  .  and  juftly  obferves,  41  That  they  who  interpret  or  comment  upon  an  Author,  ought  not  to  write  every 
thing  which  to  themfelves  appears  to  be  true,  or  what  they  think  the  Author  ought  to  have  believ’d,  but  only 
“  w^at  is  ftri&ly  agreeable  to  his  Sentiments,  even  though  it  fhould  be  falfe.”  Now  Galen  maintains,  that  there 
is  none  of  the  WTorks  of  Hippocrates ,  in  which  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  are  aferib’d  to  the  Gods.  Befides,  he  . 
proves  that  Hippocrates  was  not  really  of  this  Opinion,  firft,  from  his  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
Symptoms  of  a  Difeafe  he  deferibes,  and  calls  it  by  the  fame  Names  it  ufually  went  under  in  his  own  Days.  They 
who  were  feiz’d  with  it,  were  faid  to  be  firuck,  probably  from  a  falfe  and  groundlefs  Notion  of  the  People,  that 
Patients  labouring  under  it  were  ftruck ,  as  with  a  Thunderbolt,  by  fome  Divinity  :  But  Hippocrates  exprefly 
obferves,  that  the  Antients  did  not  give  this  Epithet  to  thofe  who  were  feiz’d  with  this  Diforder,  for  any  other 
Reafon,  but  becaufe  after  their  Deaths  their  Sides  were  found  livid  and  bruifed,  as  if  they  had  received  Blows. 

-  Secondly,  he  proves  his  Opinion,  from  a  Book  of  Hippocrates ,  De  Morbo  Sacro,  where  that  antient  Phyfician 
endeavours  to  root  out  of  the  Minds  of  the  Vulgar,  the  Notion  of  the  Gods  being  the  Authors  of  Difeafes. 

,  Bl“\  tor  retum  t0  the  Meaning  of  what  Hippocrates  called  divine  in  Difeafes,  the  fame  Galen  concludes,  that 
a1S  Ihyr  meant  n0  more  by  k  tban  the  Conftitution  of  the  Atmofphere  :  But  this  does  not  determine  the 
Qu  eft  ion,  fince  fuch  may  be  the  State  of  the  Air,  that  we  may  find  fomething  extraordinary  in  it,  and  confe- 
quently  fomething  we  may  call  divine.  This  is  the  real  Sentiment  of  fome  of  the  modern  Commentators  on 
Hippocrates  who.  imagine,  that  the  r,  of  this  Author,  depended  upon  certain  occult  Qualities  of  the  Air 
which  neither  refemble  its  known  and  obvious  Qualities,  nor  any  other  Quality  whatever  But  this  is  not  th“ 
Senfe  of  Galen  in  that  Paflage,  nor  of  Hippocrates  himfelf,  who  feems  to  declare  againft  this  Opinion,  when  in 
his  Book  Be  Morbo  Sacro  or  Epilepfy ,  he  tells  us,  that  “  this  Diforder  draws  its  Origin  from  the  fame  Caufes 
which  produce  other  Difeafes,  that  is,  from  things  fubjedt  to  Changes,  fuch  as  the  Cold,  the  Sun,  and  the 
Wmds  which  undergo  perpetual  Viciflitudes.  Now,  continues  he,  though  thefe  things  are  all  the  Effedts  of 

“  divine  Inftitution  and  Appointment,  yet  we  have  no  Reafon  to  look  upon  this  Difeafe  in  particular  as  divine 
“  fince  all  Dileafes  ought  to  be  at  once  both  human  and  divine.”  r  * 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  it  has  been  doubted  if  Hippocrates  was  Author  of  this  Treatife  But  if  we  reflect 
on  the  conftant  Cuftom  of  Hippocrates ,  in  exaflly  pointing  out  the  Conftitution  of  the  Seafoni  in  or  after  whirl! 
the  Difeafes  he  intends  to  defcriBe  have  appeared,  we  lhall  fee,  that  of  whatever  Difeafe  he  intends  to  treat  tlmfe 
of  the  peftilential  kind  not  excepted,  he  only  makes  mention  of  the  common  and  ordinary  Changes  of  ,hV  aT 
with  refpea  to  Heat  or  Cold,  Drynefs  or  Humtdiry.  He  obferves,  for  Inftance,  tha^rainy  S  ht^ 
preceded  by  a  wet  W inter,  or  followed  by  a  torching  Summer  ;  that  fuch  or  fuch  Winds  have  blow’d  without 

ordinary  Difeafe  ' ^  °f  ^  0r  0CCult  Oi!alities  of  *e  Air,  which  are  fuppofed  to  produce  exua- 

’Tis  true  there  are  fome  other  Paffages  of  his  Works  faid  to  lay  a  Foundation  for  the  occult  Qualities  already 
mentioned,  and  which  Galen  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  above-named  modern  Authors  helievM  a  u  N 
Book  Be  Alimento ,  the  Words  «***.  or  occult  Caufe,  occur.  Galen  maintain  L  L  ’  “  K‘S 

fpeaks  of  epidemical  Difeafes,  which,  he  fays,  proceed  from  the  Air,  or  what  we  breathe  to  C  H'^urates 
with  unwholfcme  Exhalations  proper  to  breed  Difeafe,  he  infinuates,  that  thefe  ‘‘nP!CS.afd 

ordinary  Qualities,  but  by  fome  hidden  and  inexplicable  Properties.  But  I  cannot  find  .1  ir  n0t  a®  A 
explained  himfelf  with  regard  either  to  thefe  Exhalations,  or  the  Influence  of  the  Stars  an,i\lJ‘'‘  'tP^rates  has 
in  which  they  aft  upon  terreftrial  Bodies;  though,  as  we  have  already  ob^“£^«^^?^M*nner 
them  for  granted.  I  hefe  Exhalations  feem  to  be  the  fame  with  what  in  his  Book  Be  Flntihu,  h  .  f1™  Upcn 
contagious  Impurities,  or  Infedbion.  I  lhall  pur  an  End  to  what  relates  to  the  Caufe  of  Difefe  h  $  iT“^' 
that  in  the  lame  Paflage  wherein  Hippocrates  endeavours  to  make .epidemical Difeafes  proceed  from' ^AbTh8’ 
attempts  to  prove,  that  they  are  not  produc  d  by  the  Aliments,  as  other  Difeafes  are  From  wharh«  hf  V -5 
we  fee,  that,  according  to  Hippocrates ,  the  Air  is  the  moft  extenfive  and  general  Caufe  of  Difeafes  b  ^ 
The  Humours  and  the  Air  being,  as  we  have  feen,  the  Caufes  of  Health  and  Difeafes  the  foi;  i  * 

Farts,  which  make  the  third  Species  of  Subftance  of  which  animal  Bodies  conflft,  muft  L  the 

fince  they  are  obferv’d  to  be  found  or  indifpofed,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  Difpofmons  prcduc’dln  than  by 
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the  1  lumours,  and  the  Air,  and  according  to  the  advantageous  or  injurious  Impreffions  made  on  them  by  external 
Objects.  'Phis  Confequence  may  be  drawn  from  the  following,'  and  fome  other  Palfages  of  Hippocrates  • 
“  When,”  fays  he,  in  his  Book  De  Natura  Hominis ,  “  any  one  of  the  Humours  is  feparated  from  the  reft  ft 
“  necefiarily  follows,  that  the  Part  whence  it  came  muft  be  diforder’d,  and  that  the  Part  to  which  it  flows  in  too 
“  large  a  Quantity,  muft  endure  Pain  and  Torment.”  In  another  Paflage  of  the  fame  Book  he  informs  us  that 
“  thole  Diftafes  which  proceed  from  the  moft  conflderable  Parts  of  the  Body,  are  the  moft  dangerous  •  for  ” 
continues  he,  ”  if  a  Difeafe  muft  remain  in  the  Part  where  it  began,  when  a  noble  Part  fuffers,  the  whole  Rodv 
“  muft  be  propovtionably  afflitfted.”  ^ 

As  for  the  Differences  of  Difeafes,  we  find  nothing  full  upon  this  Subject  in  Hippocrates :  However,  we  may 
gather  from  his  Works,  that  the  different  Caules  mentioned,  and  the  different  Parts  of  the  Body  which  are 
affedted,  produce  fo  many  different  Diforders,  as  he  informs  us,  in  that  celebrated  Paflage,  in  his  Book  De  Ali¬ 
ment  o.  “  The  Differences,”  fays  he,  ”  of  Difeafes  depend  upon  the  following  things,  Aliments,  the  Air,  Heat 
“  the  Blood,  the  Phlegm,  the  Bile,  and  all  the  Humours  ;  as  alfo  on  the  Flefh,  the  Fat,  the  Veins,  the  Aite- 
“  ries,  the  Nerves,  the  Muffles,  the  Membranes,  the  Bones,  the  Brain,  the  Spinal  Marrow,  the  Mouth,  the 

Tongue,  the  Throat,  the  CEfophagus,  the  Stomach,  the  Inteftines,  the  Diaphragm,  the  Belly,  the  Liver  the 

Spleen,  the  Kidneys,  the  Bladder,  the  Matrix,  and  the  Skin.” 

Among  thefe  Difeafes,  Hippocrates  look’d  upon  fome  as  mortal,  and  upon  others  as  only  dangerous,  whilft 
others  were  very  eafily  cur’d,  according  to  the  Caufe  which  produc’d  them,  the  Part  affedted,  or  the  Conftitution 
of  the  Patient. 

He  alfo  makes  another  general  Difference  of  Difeafes  with  regard  to  the  Time  of  their  ordinary  Duration, 
when  he  diftinguifhes  them  into  acute,  or  Ihort  and  violent,  and  fuch  as  are  chronical,  or  of  long  Duration  ;  and 
all  this  with  refpeft  to  the  feveral  Caufes  already  mentioned,  flnee,  according  to  him,  acute  Diforders  are  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  Bile,  and  the  Blood  ;  and  that  in  the  Flower  of  Youth,  in  the  Spring,  and  in  the  Summer.  Thofe 
of  a  chronical  Nature  are,  on  the  contrary,  produc’d  by  Phlegm,  and  black  Bile,  and  that  in  old  Age,  and  during 
the  Winter.  Of  the  former  Clafs  of  thefe  Diforders  fome  are  more  and  fome  lefs  acute  :  This  holds’ alfo  true  nf 
thofe  which  are  chronical,  and  of  a  longer  Duration. 

Hippocrates  alfo  diftinguilhed  Difeafes  with  regard  to  the  Places  in  which  they  rag’d,  either  generally,  or  at 
particular  Seafons.  Thofe  which  were  familiar  and  common  to  certain  Places,  he  called  endemic ;  and  fuch  as 
rag’d  fometimes  in  one  Place,  and  fometimes  in  another,  and  with  which  many  were  equally  feiz’d,  during  a 
certain  Space  of  Time,  he  call  d  epidemic  Dilorders,  fuch  as  the  Plague,  the  moft  terrible  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
all  other  Claffes  of  Difeafes.  He  conftituted  a  third  Genus  of  Difeafes  oppofite  to  the  preceding,  and  diftin’ouifhed 
them  by  the  Name  or  difperfed  Difeafes,  including  under  that  Name  all  the  Difeafes  of  different  Cha- 

rafters  which  attack  different  Perfons  indifferently  at  any  Seafon  ;  in  a  Word,  all  the  common  and  ordinary 
Difeafes,  fome  of  which  are  of  one  Kind,  and  fome  of  another.  J 

He  alfo  made  a  Diftindtion  between  thofe  Difeafes  which  are  hereditary,  and  brought  into  the  World  with  us  • 
and  thofe  which  are  afterwards  produc’d  by  any  Accident  whatever.  .  ’ 

Laftiy  he  look’d  upon  fome  Difeafes  as  of  a  mild  and  .benign,  and  others  of  an  obftinate  and  malignant  Na- 
*ir<p  Phe  f(?rmer,C!J,1f  °f  thefe  Diforders  was  eafily  and  moft  frequently  cur’d,  but  the  latter  created  a  ^reat 
deal  of  Jroubie  to  the  Phyflcian,  and  often  baffled  his  Skill,  and  put  an  End  to  the  Patient’s  Life,  in  foite  of  all 
his  Medicines.  A 


Hippocrates  extended  his  Views  llill  farther,  and  confider’d  the  Changes  which  happen  in  Difeafes  with  regard  to 
°°r  different.  Periods,  that  is,  the  «f  »  or  Beginning,  the  mivu  or  Augmentation,  the  wit  or  HA^ht 

bn  W  °r  u  r,  be  ?utAe  Word  Decline  is  on,5r  applicable  to  fuch  Diforders  as  te?mi’ 

rate  happily  ;  for  m  others  Death  enfues  lnftead  of  the  Decline.  The  third  Period,  or  Height  of  the  Difeafe  is 

then,  fucceeded  by  the  moft  conflderable  Change  ;  for  it  decides  with  rdpedt  to  the  Life  or  Death  of  the  Patient’ 
1  his  is  generally,  or  at  leaf):  more  frequently,  brought  about  by  a  Crifis  ;  by  which  Hippocrates  meant  no  more 
an  every  fudden  Change  which  happens  in  a  Difeafe,  whether  for  the  better,  or  the  worfe  ;  whether  the  Cure 
Mows  immediately,  or  fome  time  after.  This  Change  is,  according  to  him,  produced  by  Nature  he.felf,  who" 

P,  l  rp  f  m  J,udgment>  “dFthf‘;  acquits  0r  condemns  Patient,  by  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  Crifis 
®  ”hat  T"  raaJ  th;  betteJ  und«ftand  his  Meaning,  we  muft  advert  to  the  Idea  he  affixes  to  the  Word  Nature 
which  is  that  of  a  I  rinciple,  which  governs  and  prefides  m  the  animal  (Economy.  If  then  Difeafes  confill  in  a 
Dilorder  or  Perturbation  of  this  CEconomy,  as  we  may  gather  from  what  has  been  faid  concerning  their  Caufes, 
Natuie  and  Difeafes  muft  always  be  mutual  Antagomfts.  B.ut  as  in  the  Strangle  they  have  with  each  other  Na 

risVoftlr’  b?thJfSTdPafy’  frequently  have  the  bettef ,  MVZZfon  M  wZlCrl 

Diftaft  ^  commonly  taken  for  a  favourable  Determination  of  Nature,  which  puts  a  happy  Period  to  the 

H™! flunr?  Natclre  aftuS  Up?n,this  0ccafl0n’  in  order  t0  Enemy,  is  by  reducing  the 

Humours,  .whofe.Diforder  occasions  that  of  the  whole  Body,  to  their  natural  State,  with  regard  to  their  Quality 

.  ^-ian  D^,rt  ,eir  Nature  and  Motion,  the  Places  they  poffefs,  and  every  other  Particular  with  regard  to  which 
they  may  be  faulty.  Among  the  feveral  Means  employ’d  by  Nature  for  this  Purpofe,  Hippocrates  laid  the  oreateft 
Strefs  upon  what  he  calls  --■<■  or  the  Conception  of  the  Humours  This  is  her  fhft vt t f eateit 
codion  ffle  renders  herfelf  Miftrefs,  and  brings  things  to  a  favourabk  Termination.  The  Humo u^^uS 

ly  tper  Medtr„rr  wLPllVS  ?  T&1  “■  fP°“^  difch^d-  -  -  ^aft  may  ^ 

PIux  of  the  Be  Von^^Sw^r  1  is  evacuated,  which  happens  either  by  a  Difch/rge  of  Bipod,  a 

We  hf  a  y\i  ’  Sweat,  a  Dflcharge  of  Urine,  Tumors,  Abfceifes,  the  Itch,  Eruption-  Puftules  or 

“  the  fame  Sd*te  and  Condition  in  which  Ihe  found  them 

anZenuin™ Q-ifo  Zceuf MienVhT*  Evacufons  are  bV  Hippocrates,  look’d  upon  as  the  Effete  of  a  tme 
a  genuine  Lriiis,  except  when  they  are  made  in  a  conflderable  Quantity,  fmall  and  fcantv  Evacuations  beine 

hWy  CriflS  ;  0n  the  “““T W  Wmate,  Z' nIZ B  burdened 
a  continual  Stimulus  m  her  T  u°  c?me  awaY  *or  want  °f  Power  to  retain  them,  becaufe  they  prove 

and  fo  lone:  as  M  itrprs  re  '  '  ^  ie  e-C  wkat  1S  ^ifcharg  d  is  crude,  becaufe  the  Diforder.  is  as  yet  at  its  Height  *, 

Sf^nXWe  can  0nIy  h°Pe  for  a  bad  or  imperfeft  Crifis,  which  enhe 
Sh  or  a SoSln  O Af  n  ?  ?  f  ^Stf ^th  is  eclual  t0  that  of  Nature,  The  Refult  of  this  is  either 
favourable  than  the  farmer  aft  lA  ^  ^  A1S  Eft  Cafe  Nature  has  often  time  to  attempt  a  new  Crifis,  more 
Humours  ’  tCr  ]avino  made  more  frefn  and  vigorous  Efforts  to  promote  the  Conception  of  the 
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5  Tis  of  Importance  to  obferve,  that,  according  t°  /A>/wr^  this  C^^  •  for  he  compares 

feded,  but  in  a  certain  time,  juft  as  Fruit,  which  requires  a  certain  time  ,  Tj®  requifite  for  this  Conception  is 
the  Humours  concocted  by  Nature,  to  Fruit  that  is  perfedly  ripe  Th i  Lime  ' ^equ  i  ^  Concoaion  }s 

regulated  by  the  Differences  of  Difeafes.  In  fuch  Diforders  as  *PP°  favourable  Circumftances 

per  fed,  and  the  Crifis  made  on  the  fourth  Day.  In  thofe  which  are  y  ’  ^  ^  which  is  properly 

do  not  happen  till  the  feventh,  fometimes  the  eleventh,  and  fometimes  though  in  fome  Paffages  he  feems 
the  longeft  Time  affign’d  by  Hippocrates  to  Diforders  of  the  truly  acu  e  j •  & ’  ,  pixtjeth  pay. 

to  extend  the  Time  to  the  twentieth  and  twenty-firft,  and  fometimes  to  t  e  ^  chronic  Kind.  And 

All  Diforders  which  exceed  this  laft  Number  of  Days,  are  cla  s  among  every  fourth  Day  either 

whereas  in  thofe  which  do  not  exceed  the  fourteenth,  or  at  mo  1  ®  whether  there  will  be  a  Crifis  on 

produces  a  Crifis,  or  is  at  leaft  a  remarkable  Day,  by  which  we  can  Diftemoers  which  are  protraded 

die  fourth  Day  following,  and  whether  it  will  be  favourable  or  not  .  and  in  thofe 

from  the  twentieth  to  the  fortieth  Day,  Hippocrates  reckons  no  lon9  Y  ^  rrom  the  following  Pro- 

which  pafs  the  fortieth  Day,  he  begins  to  reckon  upon  each  twentiet  *7*  is  the  fourth  •  from  which 

greflion,  which  contains  the  Days  exprefly  mark’d  by  Hippocrates ,  the  fir  o  twentieth  •  from  which 

he  paffes  to  the  feventh  ;  then  to  the  eleventh,  the  fourteenth,  the  eventeen  ,  hundredth  and  the 

he  paffes  to  the  twenty -feventh,  and  the  thirty-fourth  ;  and  from  t  is  a  to  ’  ^  p  Difeafes  which 

hundred  and  twentieth!  After  this  laft  Term,  the  critical  Days  are  no  longer  ^  d  a  a 
are  protraded  to  the  hundred  and  twentieth  Day  have  their  Crifis  regu  a  e  y  Seafons  •  fo  that  fome 

which  exceed  that  Term,  are  only  confider’d  with  refped  to  the  genera  a  g  and* Conftellations 

terminate  about  the  Equinoxes  and  Solftices,  and  others  at  the  Rifing  or  e  ing  .  bv  Months  and 

already  mentioned  :  Or  if  Numbers  are  ftill  to  come  into  the  Account,  the  Reckoning * ^  CMd^ncom,  to  a 

even  by  whole  Years.  On  the  fame  Principles  Hippocrates  fuppofes,  that  fome  fourteenth 

Crifis  in  the  feventh  Month  from  their  Nativity  ;  and  others  only  in  their  feventh,  or  perhaps  their  fourteenth 

Y  We  have  one  Remark  more  to  make  concerning  the  twentieth  and  wenty-Hril  Days,  which  is,  that  both  are 
equally  diftinguilh’d  as  critical  Days  in  different  Places  of  our  Author  s  Wor  s.  e  Jj  Qer,tenar;es 

thofe  Places  why  he  prefers  the  firft  of  thofe  Days  to  the  other,  which  ma  es  up  re  P  ? ,  ^  ’ 

“  is,  becaufe  the  Duration  of  a  Diftemper  is  not  to  be  reckon  d  by  complete  Days,  fince  neithe 
“  Years  nor  the  Months  confift  of  fuch.”  But  this  Reafon  does  not  hinder  him  from  marking,  in  other  Places, 
the  one-and-twentieth  for  a  true  critical  Day,  as  indeed  he  does  almoft  all  odd  Days,  which  appear  to  him  fo  well 
difpofed  for  a  Crifis,  that  he  fays,  in  one  of  his  Aphonfms,  “  Sweats  which  begin  on  the  third,  fifth  ninth, 

“  eleventh,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  twenty-firft,  twenty-feventh,  thirty-firft,  and  thirty-fourth  Day  of  a  Fever, 

«  are  good  *  and  that  thofe  which  happen  on  other  Days  prognofticate  great  Trouble  and  Danger  to  the  Patient  ; 

“  and  that  the  Difeafe  will  be  longf  and  fubjed  to  Relapfes.”  And  m  another  Aphonfm  he  fays,  in  exprefs 
Words,  “  That  a  Fever  which  leaves  the  Patient  on  any  but  an  odd  Day,  is  commonly  fubjed  to  a  Return 
Galen ,  in  explaining  this  Paffage,  pretends,  that  inftead  of  odd  Day,  we  fhould  read  critical  Day,  but  he :  might 
have  roar’d  his  Criticifm,  for  the  fame  thing  is  found  in  feme  other  Places,  as  in  the  fecond  of  the  Epidemics, 
where  there  is  a  Paffage  parallel  to  that  juft  quoted  ;  and  another  which  fays,  “  That  they  who  die  of  a  Difeafe 
«  neceffarily  die  in  one  of  the  odd  Days ;  and  if  the  Difeafe  be  long,  in  a  Month  or  Year  that  falls  out  of  an  odd 

Number  ”  We  have  more  on  the  fame  Subjed  in  the  fourth  Book  of  Difeafes,  where  what  has  been  juft  now 
faid  of  odd  Days  is  looked  upon  as  a  generally  receiv’d  Notion ;  and  therefore  if  any  one  fhould  objed,  that  this 
Book  was  not  written  by  Hippocrates ,  but  by  Polybus  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Proof  would  lofe  nothing  of  its  Force  ; 
for  the  Author  does  not  deliver  it  as  his  private  Sentiment,  but  the  general  Opinion  of  Mankind. 

Galen  was  obliged  to  declare  againft  odd  Days,  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  he  rejeds  every  thing  which  concerns 
the  Dignity  of  the  Number  Seven,  and  other  Numbers ,  which  were  look’d  upon  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  have 
fome  fort  of  Virtue  in  them,  and  to  be  more  perfed  one  than  another,  after  the  manner  before  fpoken  of.  And 
though  he  agrees  that  Crifes  happen  in  Septenaries,  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  Number  Seven,  but  by  the  Influence 
of  the  Moon,  which  governs  the  Weeks  that  are  compofed  of  feven  Days.  I  know  not  whether  Hippocrates 
thought  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  upon  this  Occafion ;  but  what  he  fays  in  one  of  his  Books  before  cited, 

“  of5  an  Harmony  which  refults  from  the  Conjundion  of  certain  Numbers  more  perfed  and  entire  than  others,” 
plainly  fhews,  that  he  had  efpoufed  the  Opinion  of  Pythagoras  -,  and  of  this  Celfus  was  very  fenfible,  when  he 
fays,  that  “  the  Numbers  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  formerly  much  celebrated,  and  were  the  Caufe  that  the  antient 
«  Phyficians  fell  into  Errors.”  Here  it  is  plain  that  he  had  an  Eye  to  Hippocrates. 

But  whatever  Opinion  Hippocrates  might  entertain  concerning  the  Power  of  odd  Days,  and  other  critical  Days, 
before  indicated,  he  does  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge  that  the  thing  fomeiimes  varies.  This  appears  by  an 
Example  brought  by  himfelf,  of  a  falutary  Crifis,  which  happen’d  on  the  fixth  Day  of  a  Difeafe  ;  and  of  another 
of  the  fame  Nature,  which  fell  out  on  the  fifteenth  j  but  thefe  are  rare  Cafes,  and  are  no  Hindrance  to  the 

Eftablifhment  of  his  general  Rule.  ,  t 

We  muft  not,  on  this  Occafion,  forget  to  obferve,  firft,  that  Hippocrates  did  not  pretend  that  all  Difeafes  ter¬ 
minated  univerfally  in  Crifes  •,  but  he  was  neverthelefs  of  Opinion,  that  they  could  not  without  thefe  terminate 
fecurely  •,  and  that  when  a  Cure  was  perform’d  without  a  Crifis,  the  Patient  was  fubjed  to  Relapfes.  Secondly, 
we  muft  obferve,  that  befides  thefe  Changes  in  Difeafes,  in  Confequence  of  which  the  Patient  either  dies,  or  is 
cur’d,  Hippocrates  often  fpeaks  of  another  Change,  which  is,  when  the  Difeafe,  inftead  of  terminating,  only  changes 
its  Species ;  as  when  a  Pleurify  becomes  an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  or  an  Ophthalmy  a  Phthifis,  or  when  a 
Cancer  of  the  Breaft  becomes  one  of  the  Uterus.  Changes  of  this  Kind  are  produced  when  the  material  Caufe 
of  the  Difeafe  is  removed  from  one  Part  to  another. 

Whatever  Opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  general  Philofophy  and  Phyfiology  of  Hippocrates,  in  which,  by 
the  way,  we  find  nothing  fo  extravagant  and  trifling  as  in  many  modern  Theories,  founded,  as  is  boafted,  on 
anatomical  Difcoveries,  and  mechanic  Principles,  a  Phyfician  muft  have  pradifed  his  Profeflion  with  very  little 
Improvement  to  himfelf,  and  Advantage  to  his  Patients,  if  he  has  not,  in  almoft  every  Cafe  he  has  attended, 
oblerved  the  extenfive  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Dodrine  relating  to  the  Concodion  of  the  Humours,  and 
Termination  of  Difeafes.  But  the  Reputation  Hippocrates  gained  was  principally  owing  to  his  exad  Obfervation 
of  the  moft  minute  Circumftances  of  Difeafes,  and  the  Care  he  took  to  give  us  a  Detail  of  what  preceded  them, 
the  Symptoms  with  which  they  were  attended,  what  afforded  Relief,  and  what  exafperated  the  Diforder.  This 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  to  give  the  Hiftory  of  a  Difeafe  ;  and  by  following  this  Method,  Hippocrates  not  only 
learned  to  diftinguifti  one  Difeafe  from  another,  by  the  Symptoms  peculiar  to  each  Species  of  Diforder,  but  he 
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alfo  acquired  a  furprifing  Deicterity  at  predicting  Difeafes  before  they  happen’d,  and  determining  their  Events 
when  they  really  feized  the  Patient,  by  comparing  the  Difeafes  which  attack’d  different  Perfons,  and  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  which  generally  preceded  or  followed  them.  He  feems,  in  fome  Paffages,  to  infinuate,  that  he  himfelf 
was  the  firft  who  proceeded  upon  thefe  Principles,  and  taught  the  Manner  of  foretelling  the  Event  of  a  Difeafe, 
or  making  what  we  commonly  call  the  Prognoftic.  On  this  Account  All  Antiquity  ador’d  him,  and  was  perfuaded, 
that  the  Phyfician  who  from  certain  Symptoms  of  a  Difeafe  could  tell  the  Patient  every  thing  that  happened,  and 
who  could  even  recount  the  Circumftances  the  Patient  had  omitted,  and  foretel  how  a  Difeafe  would  terminate, 
was  a  real  Jud<*e  of  the  State  of  the  Patient,  and  deferv’d  to  have  a  great  deal  of  Confidence  repofed  in  him.  And 
as  it  is  not  always  in  the  Power  of  a  Phyfician  to  fave  his  Patients,  he  may,  at  lead,  fave  his  own  Character,  by 
making  a  juft  Prognoftic.  Hippocrates  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  Symptoms,  that  this  Branch  of  Phyfic  might 
be  {aid  to  be  his  Mafter-piece  :  And  Celfus  juftly  obferves,  that  whatever  Improvements  later  Phyficians  may 
have  made,  yet  they  were  ftill  obliged  to  adhere  to  Hippocrates ,  in  what  he  deliver’d  with  regard  to  Sym¬ 
ptoms  All  his  Works  are  full  of  Obfervations  relating  to  the  Symptoms  of  Difeafes  •,  but  they  are  in  a  particular 
manner  collected  and  reduced  into  a  Body  in  his  Aphorifms,  his  Prognoftics,  his  Predictions,  and  Coaca  Prano- 
tiones  Galen  is  not  of  Opinion,  that  the  two  laft  of  thefe  Works  belong  to  Hippocrates •,  becaufe  they  are  full  cf 
Blunders  and  Imperfe&ions  :  He  alfo  adds,  that  whatever  is  good  and  valuable  in  them,  has  been  taken  from 
the  two  firft,  and  from  his  Epidemics.  But  this  Cifcumftance  has  not  hindered  Numbers  of  learned  Men  from 
commenting  upon  them,  and  holding  them  in  the  higheft  Efteem.  Before  a  Prognoftic  can  be  depended  upon, 
one  muft  have  obferv’d  it  to  hold  univerfally,  or  at  leaft  for  the  moft  part ;  for  one  or  two  Obfervations  are  of  no 
confiderable  Moment.  This  cannot  be  faid  of  all  the  Prognoftics  of  Hippocrates ,  fince  fome  of  them  feem  to  be 
no  more  than  Obfervations  made  by  certain  Perfons,  who  obferved  what  happened  from  the  Beginning  to  the  . 
End  of  a  Difeafe  *,  and  comparing  what  Symptoms  occur’d  in  the  firft  Stage,  With  what  appear’d  about  the  Ter¬ 
mination,  drew  Prognoftics  accordingly.  This  Galen  feems  to  infinuate,  when  he  affirms,  that  fome  of  his 
Prognoftics  have  been  taken  from  his  Epidemics.  ’Tis  poffible  Hippocrates  might  have  thought,  that  the  beft 
Method  of  fucceeding  in  this  Particular,  was  to  examine  the  Hiftories  of  Difeafes  related  by  the  beft  Matters, 
and  to  draw  fuch  Confequences  from  them,  as  made  moft  for  his  Purpofe.  This,  to  be  Jure,  was  a  very  proper 
and  rational  Method  of  going  to  work ;  but  to  prevent  the  Danger  he  was  in  of  falling  into  Miftakes,  he  muft 
have  collected  an  infinite  Number  of  Obfervations  upon  each  Diforder,  with  a  View  to  find  parallel  Cafes  in  every 
Species  of  Difeafe  ;  fo  that  we  might  with  Juftice  affirm,  that  when  fuch  a  Set  of  Symptoms  appear,  the  Patient 
muft  die  ;  and  that  when  others  appear,  he  recovers.  If,  for  Inftance,  among  twenty  Patients  labouring  under 
continued  Fevers,  fifteen  or  eighteen  who  have  difeharg’d  a  few  Drops  of  Blood  at  theNofe,  and  had  a  little  Sweat 
only  on  their  Heads  and  Breads,  have  died  j  and  if  among  twenty  who  have  had  a  plentiful  Difcharge  of  Blood, 
and  a  large  and  univerfal  Diaphorefis,  fifteen  or  eighteen  have  recover’d,  we  may  from  thefe  Circumftances  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  former  Symptoms  are  fatal,  and 'the  latter  falutary.  But  ’tis  not  probable,  that  they  who  have 
collected  thefe  Prognoftics,  and  efpecially  the  Pranotiones  Coac<ey  have  always  taken  care  to  have  a  fufficient 
Number  of  Examples  of  the  Cafes  they  propofe.  The  Life  of  one  Man  is  not  fufficiently  long  for  this  Purpofe, 
as  Hippocrates  himfelf  acknowledges.  The  Advantages  this  Phyfician  enjoy’d  in  this  Particular  were  very  Angu¬ 
lar  •,  for  he  fupply’d  the  DefeCts  of  his  own  Experience  by  that  of  the  Afclepiad his  Predeceffors,  who  were, 
in  all  Probability,  capable  of  making  Obfervations  juftly,  the  Difficulty  of  which  Hippocrates  confeffes  to  be  fo 
great,  that  he  affirms  we  may  very  readily  be  deceiv’d,  efpecially  with  refpeCt  to  Prognoftics.  The  Predictions, 
fays  he,  with  regard  to  acute  Diftempers,  are  uncertain  ;  and  we  cannot  precifely  determine  whether  the  Patient 
lhall  die  or  live.  He  not  only  draws  his  Indications  from  the  component  Principles  of  the  human  Body,  in  order 
to  predict  Difeafes,  and  their  Events,  but  he  confiders  the  natural  Functions,  the  Actions,  the  Habitudes,  and 
Cuftoms,  of  each  Patient.  He  alfo  takes  a  View  of  what  happens  before  the  Difeafe,  and  during  the  Time  it 
rages  ;  of  what  is  produc’d  by  our  own  Negligence,  or  that  of  others  *,  by  the  interior  Difpofition  of  our  Bodies, 
or  by  the  external  ObjeCts  which  furround  us.  All  thefe  Circumftances  furnifh’d  Hippocrates  with  Symptc.ms, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  judge  of  People’s  State  and  Condition,  with  refpeCt  not  only  to  prefent,  but  alfo  future 
Diforders. 

The  firft  thing  Hippocrates  confider’d,  efpecially  in  acute  Difeafes,  was  the  Vifage  of  the  Patient.  It  was, 
according  to  him,  a  good  Sign,  when  the  Patient  had  the  Countenance  of  a  healthy  Perfon  ;  and  accordingly  as 
it  receded  from  this  State,  there  was  a  proportionable  Danger.  He  gives  us  the  following  Defcription  of  the 
Vifage  of  a  dying  Perfon.  “  When,”  fays  he,  <c  the  Patient  has  a  fharp  Nofe,  funk  Eyes,  hollow  Temples, 
<c  cold  and  retraCted  Ears,  the  Skin  of  the  Forehead  hard,  tenfe,  and  dry,  and  a  livid  or  leaden  Colour,  we  may 
u  be  fure  Death  is  not  at  a  great  Diftance,  unlefs  the  Patient  has  been  exhaufted  by  long  Watching,  by  a  Flux, 
<c  or  long  Falling.”  This  by  Phyficians  is  call’d  the  Facies  Hippocratica ,  in  order  to  denote,  that  the  Observation 
was  made  by  him.  Fallen,  relaxed,  and  cold  Lips,  are  elfewhere  look’d  upon,  by  the  fame  Author,  as  a  Sym¬ 
ptom  which  predicts  the  fame  Event.  This  Phyfician  drew  his  Indications  alfo  from  the  Eyes  in  particular.  When 
a  Patient  cannot  fupport  the  Light,  fheds  Tears  involuntarily,  and  in  his  Sleep  difeovers  a  Part  of  the  White  of 
his  Eyes,  thefe  are  unfavourable  Symptoms,  efpecially  the  latter,  except  when  the  Patient  has  a  Habit  of  doing  fo, 
or  labours  under  a  Flux.  Dull  Eyes  are  alfo  a  Prefage  of  Death,  or  of  a  great  Lofs  of  Strength.  Sparkling, 
fix’d,  and  ghaftly  Eyes,  denote  either  a  prefent,  or  an  approaching  Delirium  and  Phrenfy.  When  the  Patient 
fees  fomething  red  like  Sparkles,  or  like  Lightning,  palling  before  his  Eyes,  it  is  a  Sign  of  a  fubfequent  Haemor¬ 
rhage,  or  Lofs  of  Blood,  which  often  happens  before  the  Crifis,  which  ought  to  be  made  in  this  Way. 

The  Patient’s  manner  of  lying  alfo  indicates  his  State  and  Condition.  If  he  lies  on  one  Side,  with  his  Neck, 
his  Arms,  and  Limbs,  a  little  retraCted,  this  is  a  good  Sign,  becaufe  ’tis  the  Pofture  of  a  Perfon  in  Health.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  Patient  lies  on  his  Back,  with  his  Arms  ftretched  out,  and  his  Limbs  extended,  and  efpecially 
when  he  flides  or  flips  towards  the  Feet  of  the  Bed,  this  is  a  Sign  of  Decay  of  Strength,  and  of  approaching 
Death.  When  a  Patient  lies  upon  his  Belly,  this,  unlefs  he  is  accuftomed  to  do  fo  when  well,  indicates  a  Deli¬ 
rium,  or  a  Pain  of  the  Belly.  When  Perfons  labouring  under  burning  Fevers  are  always  feeling  for  fomething 
with  their  Hands,  and  putting  them  to  their  Eyes,  as  it  were  to  take  away  fomething  that  paffes  before  them  : 
When  they  move  their  Hands  over  the  Bed  and  Cloaths,  as  it  were  to  feek  for  fomething,  or  to  pick  the  Flocks 
of  Wool  out  of  them,  all  thefe  are  Signs  of  a  Delirium,  and  of  Death.  When  a  Patient  naturally  filent  begins  to 
fpeak  more  than  he  ufually  did,  or  when  a  great  Talker  becomes  filent,  this  Change  is  itfelf  a  kind  of  Delirium, 
or  at  leaft  denotes  the  fudden  Approach  of  one,  and  is  accordingly  by  Hippocrates  mentioned  as  a  Sign  thereof. 
The  Subfultus,  or  convulfive  Motions  of  the  Tendons  at  the  Wrifts,  alfo  prefage  a  Delirium.  As  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  Sorts  of  Deliriums,  Hippocrates  dreaded  the  Confequences  of  thofe  moft  which  turn’d  upon  Subjects  of  a 
gloomy  and  terrible  Nature ;  but  thought  thofe  lefs  dangerous,  which  were  accompany’d  with  Gaiety  and  Plea- 
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fan  try.  A  frequent  and  uneafy  Refpiration  imports  either  the  Pain  the  Patient  fuffers,  or  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Parts  above  the  Diaphragm.  A  long  Refpiration,  or  fuch  as  requires  a  great  deal  of  Time,  is  a  Sign  of  a  Delirium  ; 
but  an  eafy  and  natural  Refpiration  is  always  a  happy  Symptom  in  acute  Diforders.  Pis  obvious  Hippocrates 
depended  very  much  upon  the  Signs  drawn  from  Refpiration*,  fince,  in  feveral  Paflages,  he  is  at  Angular  Pains 
to  deferibe  the  different  Manners  in  which  the  Patients  refpire.  Thus  he  mentions  an  uneafy,  a  flow,  a  great, 
and  a  fmall  Refpiration  *,  a  Refpiration  which  is  great  or  long  outwardly ,  fchat  is,  in  the  I  ime  of  Expiration  ;  a 
Refpiration  which  is  fmall  and  fhort  inwardly ,  that  is,  when  the  Breath  is  drawn  in  ;  a  Refpiration  which  is,  as  is 
were,  doubled,  and  fome  other  Kinds.  Continual  Watchings  in  acute  Diforders  denote  either  prefent  Pain,  or 
an  approaching  Delirium.  All  the  Excrements  of  the  human  Body  alfo  fupply’d  Hippocrates  with  Signs,  upon 
which  he  very  much  depended.  He  was  very  careful  in  examining  the  Urine,  the  Foeces,  the  Wind  difeharg’d, 
the  Sweat,  the  Spit,  the  Saliva,  Excrements  of  the  Nofe,  the  Tears,  the  Wax  of  the  Ears,  and  the  Pus  of  Ulcers  j 
and  all  thefe  he  look’d  upon  as  things  from  which  he  might  draw  the  moft  certain  Signs  with  regard  to  the  State 
and  Difpofltion  of  the  Humours.  But  thefe  Circumftances  lay  us  under  no  Obligation  to  believe  Coelius  Rhodiginus , 
when  he  tells  us,  that  Hippocrates  was  fo  fond  of  improving  in  his  Profeflion,  that  he  was  not  afham  d  to  tafte 
the  Excrements  themfelves.  If  any  one  before  this  Author  has  afferted  this  Circumftance  concerning  Hippocrates , 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  with  a  View  to  turn  this  great  Phyffcian  into  Ridicule. 

Hippocrates ,  indeed,  examined  all  thefe  Subfiances  with  regard  to  their  Qualities,  that  is,  their  Colour,  Smell, 
and  Confluence,  the  extraneous  or  extraordinary  Matter. they  contained,  their  Heat,  their  Coldnefs,  and  their 
fharp  and  acrid  Quality.  He  alfo  examined  them  with  refpedt  to  their  Quantity,  the  Places  whence  they  were 
difeharged,  the  Time  they  had  been  retained,  the  Manner,  and  other  Circumftances,  with  which  they  were 
evacuated.  ’Tis  not  to  be  denied,  but  he  judged  of  fome  of  thefe  Subftances  by  the  Tafte,  but  then  he 
depended  upon  the  Patient’s,  and  not  upon  his  own  Tafte.  He  drew,  for  Inftance,  certain  Indications  from 
faltifh  or  fweet  Spit ;  from  the  Sweat,  the  Tears,  or  Excrements  of  the  Nofe  which  were  either  faltifh  or  four. 
The  Wax  of  the  Ears  is,  indeed,  according  to  him,  fweet  in  fuch  as  are  a  dying,  or  will  not  recover  from  their 
Diforder ;  but  bitter  in  thofe  who  will  efcape,  Except  this,  there  is  not  a  Angle  Cafe  in  which  the  Patient 
may  not  be  made  to  judge  of  the  thing  himfelf.  But  nothing  hinders  the  Phyfician  who  looks  upon  this 
as  a  material  Circumftance,  from  making  thofe  who  are  nearly  interefted  in  the  Patient,  or  fuch  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  loweft  Services  of  Life,  to  try  the  Experiment.  In  another  Paffage,  Hippocrates,  fpeaking  of  the 
Excrements  of  the  Belly,  fays,  that  in  certain  Cafes  they  are,  as  it  were,  faltifh.  In  another  Paffage  he  makes 
mention  of  a  Fever,  which  he  calls  Salt.  But,  with  refpeeft  to  this,  Galen  obferves,  that  tho’  Salt  is  generally 
difeovered  by  the  Tafte,  and  not  by  the  Touch  ;  yet  the  Phyfician,  in  feeling  the  Pulfe  of  fuch  a  Patient,  finds 
fomething  rough  and  ftimulating,  as  if  he  applied  his  Hand  to  Flefh  that  had  been  falted,  or  foaked  in  Brine.  I 
am  really  of  Opinion,  that  certain  Species  of  Salts  may  be  difeovered  by  the  Touch,  and  that  the  Salt  of  the 
Excrements  mentioned  in  the  firft  Paffage  may  be  known  by  the  Manner  in  which  the  Anus  is  ftimulated  when 
the  Foeces  are  difeharg’d.  But  in  this  Cafe  the  Patient  is  Judge,  and  not  the  Phyfician. 

Among  all  the  Excrements,  the  Urine  and  the  Foeces  fupplied  Hippocrates  with  the  largeft  Number  of  Pro- 
gnoftics,  with  regard  almoft  to  all  Difeafes.  The  belt  Urine,  according  to  him,  is  that  whofe  Sediment  is 
white,  foft,  and  fmooth.  When  the  Urine  continue?  thus  thro’  the  whole  Difeafe  till  the  Crifis  happens,  the 
Patient  runs  no  Rifque,  and  is  foon  cured.  This  Hippocrates  called  a  concodled  Urine,  or  fuch  as  imported  the 
Concoclion  of  the  Humours.  He  obferved,  that  this  Concodlion  did  not  often  appear  to  be  full  and  complete, 
except  on  the  critical  Days,  which  give  a  lucky  Termination  to  the  Difeafe.  There  is  a  Necefllty,  laid  he,  for 
comparing  Urine  with  the  Pus  which  flows  from  Ulcers.  As  the  Pus,  which  is  white,  and  pofiefled  of  the 
Qualities  of  fuch  Urine  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  a  Sign  that  the  Ulcer  is  nearly  cured  ;  fo  the  Pus,  which  is 
of  a  different  Colour  from  white,  and  of  a  bad  Smell,  is  a  Sign,  that  the  Ulcer  is  malignant,  and  confequently 
to  be  cured  with  Difficulty.  Juft  fo  all  the  Urines  which  are  like  thofe  we  have  already  deferibed,  are  good, 
whilft  all  others  are  bad,  and  only  differ  from  each  other  in  Degrees.  The  firft  Species  never  appears  till  Na¬ 
ture  has  got  the  better  of  the  Diforder,  and  is  an  Indication,  that  the  Humours  are  concodled,  without  which  a 
Cure  cannot  reafonably  be  expedted.  But  Urine  of  the  latter  Species  is  difeharged,  fo  long  as  the  Crudities  fub- 
fift,  or  fo  long  as  the  Humours  are  not  concodled.  Among  Urines  of  this  laft  Species,  the  beft  are  fuch  as 
have  a  reddifh  Colour,  with  a  foft  and  fmooth  Sediment.  Thefe  denote  that  the  Difeafe  will  be  fomewhat  long 
but  not  dangerous.  The  worft  Species  of  Urines  are  fuch  as  have  a  high-red  Colour,  and  are  at  the  fame 
time  clear,  and  without  Sediment  *,  and  fuch  as,  when  juft  difeharg’d,  appear  confufed  and  turbid  Urines 
have  alfo  foinetimes  a  certain  Cloud  fulpended  in  diem.  In  proportion  as  this  Cloud  is  at  a  greater  or  fmaller 
Diftance  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  or  differs  from  the  Colour  of  which  the  Sediment  Ihould  be  the 
larger  or  fmaller  Quantity  of  Crudities  is  contained  in  the  Body.  Urines  which  are  white  and  clear  like  Water 
alfo  denote  great  Crudities,  and  fometimes  a  Tranflation  of  the  Bile  to  the  Brain.  Thofe  Urines  which  are  l 
low,  or  reddifh,  denote  too  large  a  Quantity  of  Bile.  Urines  which  are  black,  are  worft  of  all  efpeciallv^f 
they  have  a  difagreeable  Smell,  or  are  either  entirely  thick,  or  entirely  limpid.  Urines  whofe  Sediment  r 
fembles  coarfe  Meal,  Bran,  fmall  Laminae  or  Scales,  are  bad  Prefages,  but  efpecially  the  laft  fince  b  rh'~ 
means  we  may  be  aflured  of  the  bad  Difpofltion  of  the  Bladder  and  Kidneys.  The  Far  wflirK  o,’  -  J  . 

at  the  Top  of  Urine  in  form  of  a  Spider’s-web,  denotes  a  Confumption  of  the  Fldh  lnd  SoTds  A  Tr 
charge  of  a  large  Quantity  of  Urine  is  a  Sign  of  a  Crifis.  *  21  • 

We  mufl.  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Hipocrates  compared  the  State  and  Difpofltion  of  the  Tonsue  with 
that  of  the  Urine  *,  that  is,  if  the  Tongue  was  yellow,  and  coloured  with  Bile,  the  Urine  muff:  be  of  th  f 
Colour  *,  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Tongue  is  red  and  moift,  the  Urine  is  of  a  natural  Cnlnn.  ^ 
Foeces  which  are  foft,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  a  due  Confiftence,  which  are  not  extraordinarily  ^  A 

which  correfpond  to  the  Quantity  of  Aliment  taken  are  bell  of  all.  They  ought  aTo  co  tcol  [omewhat 
thicker  when  a  Crifis  draws  near.  It  is  alfo  a  good  Omen,  when  round  lon°-  Worms  am  j  , 

fame  time.  But  if  the  Matter  of  the  Foeces  is  liquid  it  may  afford  the  Patien?  Relief,  provided  it  is^fehara’d 
without  much  Noife,  and  not  too  frequently  m  fmall  Quantities,  nor  in  fuch  large  Quantities,  or  fo  often 
bring  on  Paint, ngs  Foeces  which  are  aqueous,  white  or  of  a  greenilh  pale  Colour,  red,  frothy  or  Ek,d- 

nous,  are  bad.  1  hat  Excrement  which  is  black,  that  which  refembles  Fat,  that  winch  k  ]£\a  “  n  \t T 
grife,  are  the  moft  fatal,  and  of  the  worft  Prefage.  That  which  is  purely  black  ort  onlv  l  Difcb  7  ? 
black  Bile,  is  umverfally  a  bad  Omen;  fince  this  Humour,  from  whatever  Quarter  it  comes  denom?th°f 
State  of  the  Vifcera  Excrements  of  various  Colour,  denote  the  Length^  the  Di^  »d  f£w  ^at  n 
is  not  altogether  free  from  Danger.  Hippocrates  ranks  among  the  fame  Clafs  Excrement* 
yellow,  or  mixed  with  Blood,  thofe  that  are  green  and  blafk,  and 

.  Bowels. 
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Bowels.  He  all'o  efteemed  thofe  Stools  bad  which  contained  only  pure  Bile,  or  Phlegm  alone.  The  Sub- 
ftance  difcharged  by  Vomit  ought  to  be  mixed  with  Bile  and  Phlegm;  and  that  in  which  one  of  thefe  is  only 
found  is  bad.  When  this  Matter  is  black,  livid,  green,  or  of  a  porraceous  Colour,  ’tis  a  fatal  Symptom; 
The  Matter  which  is  very  fetid  is  lb  likewife;  but  when  it  is  fetid  and  livid  at  the  fame  time,  Death  will  foon 
be  the  Fate  of  the  Patient.  A  Vomiting  of  Blood  very  often  proves  mortal. 

The  various  Kinds  of  Spit,  which  in  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleurifies  afford  the  moft  Relief*  are  fuch 
as  are  expectorated  moft  fpeedily  and  eafily.  It  is  alfo  a  good  Sign,  if  they  are  at  firft  mixed  with  a  great  deal 
of  yellow  Matter ;  but  if  they  appear  all  of  the  fame  Colour,  or  are  red,  long  after  the  Beginning  of  the  Dif- 
order,  or  if  they  are  faltifh,  acrid,  or  occafion  a  violent  Cough*  they  are  bad.  Spits  purely  yellow  are  alfo  bad, 
and  fuch  as  are  white,  glutinous,  and  frothy,  afford  no  Relief.  Whitenefs  of  the  Spit  is  alfo  a  Mark  of  Con- 
codtion ;  but  it  muft  not  be  vifcid,  too  thick,  or  too  clear.  The  fame  Judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  Ex¬ 
crements  of  the  Nofe,  with  regard  to  Concodtion  or  Crudities.  Black,  green,  or  red  Spit,  is  of  bad  Prefage. 
In  Inflammations  of  the  Lungs,  Spit  mixed  with  Bite  and  Blood  is  a  good  Omen,  if  it  appears  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  ;  but  bad,  if  it  only  appears  about  the  feventh  Day.  But  in  thefe  Diforders,  the  worit  of  all  Signs  is  when 
the  Spit  is  retained,  and  when  the  too  great  Quantity  of  Matter,  which  prefents  itfelf  for  Expectoration,  pro¬ 
duces  a  Stertor,  or  Rattling  in  the  Throat  and  Breaft.  Spitting  of  Blood  is  followed  by  a  Spitting  of  Pus,  then 
by  a  Phthifis,  and  laft  of  all  by  Death. 

Good  Sweats  are  thofe  which  happen  on  a  critical  Day,  which  are  plentiful,  uniVerfal*  and  remove  the  Fever. 
Cold  Sweats  are  bad,  efpecially  in  acute  Fevers  ;  for  in  others  they  only  denote  the  Length  of  the  Dilorder. 
When  a  Diaphorcfis  only  appears  on  the  Head  and  Neck,  ’tis  a  Sign  that  the  Diforder  will  be  long  and  danger¬ 
ous.  A  gentle  Sweat  or  Moifture  appearing  on  any  Part,  fuch  as  the  Head  or  Breaft,  does  not  afford  Relief, 
but  denotes  the  Seat  of  the  Diftemper,  and  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Part  on  which  it  appears.  This  fort  of  Sweat 
Hippocrates  calls  Ephidrofts. 

During  the  Time  that  Pus  is  forming  in  any  Part,  Pain  is  felt,  and  the  Fever  continues  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the 
Pus  is  form’d,  or  prepar’d,  the  Pain  and  Fever  ceafe.  The  Hypochondria  and  Belly  ought  always  to  be  foft  and 
equal,  both  on  the  Right  and  Left  Side,  and  every-where  elfe.  When  thefe  Parts  are  hard,  unequal,  hot* 
elevated,  or  when  the  Patient  cannot  fuffer  them  to  be  handled,  it  is  a  Sign  of  the  bad  State  and  Difpofition  of  the 
Vifcera,  except  in  Cafes  where  there  are  external  Inflammations. 

Hippocrates  alfo  examin’d  the  State  of  the  Pulfe,  or  the  Beating  of  the  Arteries ;  and,  according  to  the  Obfervation 
of  Galen,  he  was  the  firft  Phyfician  who  was  known  to  ufe  %<pvy^o(  (the  Pulfe)  in  the  Senfe  in  which  it  is  commonly 
taken,  that  is,  a  Beating  of  the  Arteries.  For  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  antient  Phyficians,  and  even  Hippocrates 
himfelf,  for  the  moft  part,  meant  by  this  Word  the  extraordinary  Pulfation,  or  violent  Beating,  which  is  felt  in 
any  Part  that  is  inflam’d,  without  applying  the  Fingers  to  it.  But  Galen,  who  gives  us  this  Account  of  Hippocrates , 
in  another  Paffage  informs  us,  that  the  Pulfe  is  the  only  Part  of  Medicine  upon  which  this  antient  Phyfician  has  not 
touch’d.  Some  Greek  Authors,  of  a  later  Date  than  Galen,  have  alfo  made  the  fame  Obfervation.  We  may, 
however,  colledt  feveral  Obfervations,  with  refpedt  to  this  Particular,  from  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates :  When, 
for  Inftance,  in  the  fourth  Book  of  his  Epidemics  he  informs  us,  that,  in  very  acute  Fevers,  the  Pulfe  is  very 
frequent,  and  very  great ;  when,  in  the  fame  Paffage,  he  makes  mention  of  tremulous  and  flow  Pulfes ;  and 
when  he  obferves,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Fluor  Albus,  that,  when  the  Pulfe  beats  in  a  gentle  and  languid  Manner,  it 
is  a  Sign  of  approaching  Death.  In  like  manner  he  obferves,  in  his  Coaca  Pranotiones,  that  lethargic  Patients 
have  a  flow  and  languid  Pulfe.  He  alfo  informs  us,  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Epidemics,  that,  when  the  cubital 
Vein  (that  is ,  Artery )  beats,  the  Patient  is  in  danger  of  becoming  furious,  or  is  a  Perfon  naturally  prone  to  Anger. 
Thefe  Quotations  fhew  us,  that  Hippocrates  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Signs  drawn  from  the  Pulfe  ;  but  it 
muft  be  own’d,  his  Precepts,  with  refpedl  to  this  Particular,  are  very  few,  in  companion  to  what  has  been  deli¬ 
ver’d  with  fo  much  Exadtnefs,  and  frequently  more  than  once,  concerning  all  the  other  Signs.  Neither  does  it 
appear,  that  he  himfelf,  in  Practice,  made  any  Ufe  of  the  Rules  he  has  laid  dow;n  with  refpedt  to  the  Pulfe  ;  at 
leaft,  in  his  Epidemics,  which  are  a  fort  of  Journal  of  a  great  Number  of  Cafes  he  had  treated,  we  find  nothing 
relating  to  this  Subjedt,  except  the  two  Pafiages  already  quoted.  And  it  is  furprifing,  that,  confidering  his 
Exadtnefs  in  every  other  refpedt,  and  his  Care  to  obferve  the  moft  minute  Circumftances,  he  fhould  forget  to 
make  the  leaft  Mention  of  the  State  of  his  Patients  Pulfes.  In  all  Probability  he  did  not  judge  whether  his 
Patients  were  feverifh  or  not,  or  of  the  Degrees  of  their  Fever,  if  they  were  really  fo,  by  the  Pulfe.  Perhaps  the 
c  De°reeS  Tleat  and  Cold  the  Patients  felt,  their  greater  or  lefs  Inquietudes,  and  particularly  their  Manner 
of  Refpiration,  which  he  generally  obferv’d  with  the  utmoft  Care,  were  by  him  thought  Points  of  the  greateft 
Importance,  and  the  Marks  by  which  he  difeover’d  whether  his  Patients  labour’d  under  a  Fever  or  not,  and 
w  eter  that.  Fever  was  confiderable  or  not.  Thefe  Obfervations  of  Hippocrates  relate  principally  to  the  Pro¬ 
gnostics  of  Difeafes  ;  and  if,  in  this  Particular,  he  was  in  the  right,  it  was  the  Effeft  of  his  Judgment,  his  Exact- 
nels,  and  his  particular  Attention  to  the  Nature  of  every  Diforder  that  occur’d  :  this  made  Galen  very  juftly 
affirm,  that  Hippocrates  was  the  moft  careful,  and  the  moft  exadt,  of  all  Phyficians.  Care  in  obferving  every 
thmg  that  happen’d  to  the  Patient,  was  fo  material  and  conftituent  a  Part  of  his  Charadter,  that,  notwithflanding 
his  pnilolophical  Turn,  he  was  not  by  far  fo  much  attach’d  to  reafoning  upon  the  Symptoms  of  Difeafes,  as  careful  in 
re  ating  them  with  Candor  and  Honefty.  He  was  principally  taken  up  in  obferving  the  Symptoms  of  Difeafes,  in  order 
to  ailtinguiih  them,  and  judge  of  the  Events  of  thofe  which  he  had  aftually  under  his  Management,  by  comparing 
them  with  iimilar  Cafes  he  had  formerly  treated  ;  and  he  was  feldom  at  any  great  Pains  to  affign  a  Reafon,  whv, 
when  iuch  a  Symptom  appeared,  it  was  generally  follow’d  by  fuch  another.  The  Empirics,  a  Sedt  of  Phyficians, 
w  o  ar°  e  after  him,  for  this  Reafon  difputed,  with  the  Dogmatic  or  Reafoning  Sedt,  the  Honour  of  having  this 
rather  of  1  hyficians  on  their  Side  for  the  former  maintained,  that  the  Method  of  Hippocrates  was  not  different 
rom  t  eir  own,  and  look  d  upon  him  as  an  Author  of  their  own  Sedt.  Galen  had  fome  Reafon  to  blame  them 
in  t  s  Particular ;  for  tis  not  to  be  doubted  but  Hippocrates  reafon’d,  and  even  fometimes  philofophiz’d,  in 
p,e.t  ?ur.  e  Profefll0n-  The  Empirics,  indeed,  had  been  in  the  right,  if  they  had  only  afferted,  that  the 

f  n  r  r  °f  HlM?cr.ates  was  none  of  the  beft  >  and  faid,  that  they  prefer’d  the  bare  Defcriptions  he  had  given 
o  1  ea  es,  and  their  Symptoms,  and  his  Diredtions  and  Obfervations  with  regard  to  the  Method  of  treating 
em,  e  ore  all  his  Reafonings  on  the.  Caufes  of  thefe  Diforders.  ’Tis,  however,  certain,  that  Hippocrates  has 
recommended  his  Medicine  to  Pofterity  by  thofe  very  things  for  which  the  Empirics  admire  him  ;  and  ’tis 

artel  1  t*2  nleaiT>  i  ^3S  mac^e  himfelf  efteemed  even  by  thofe  who  were  no  Favourers  of  Lis  Theory.  We  may 
A  hU  ^  at  f  ^  Hippocrates,  which  contain  the  moft  Reafoning  and  Philofophy,  are  alcribed  to  other 

ut  ors  ;  Inch  as  his  Book  de  Natura  Horn  inis,  that  de  Natura  Pueri ,  that  de  Ventis,  the  firft  of  thofe  de 
Jatay  and  lome  others.  I  he  Author  of  the  Book  de  Subjiguratione  Empirica,  which  is  among  the  Works  of 
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Galen,  is  of  the  fame  Opinion,  when  he  fays,  “  That  if  Hippocrates  has  in  the  Eyes  of  Po .ferity  J* 

“  Character  equal  to  that  of  Ail culapius-,  it  was  becaufe  he  cured  Luxations,  Erasures,  an  cers,  w  nc  1  . 

44  could  not  cure  ;  ”  and  becaufe  he  told  beforehand  what  was  to  happen,  and  what  ia  lappenec  to  a  1 
without  any  Information  *,  and  not  becaufe  he  wrote  large  Volumes,  or  advanc  curious  anc  ne  pun  pe 

CU  Befides,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Skill  of  Hippocrates,  and  thePhyficians  who  came  after  him,  and  imitated 
him  with  refpeCt  to  the  Prognoses  of  Difeafes,  made  the  People,  who  did  not  know  how  far  their  Knowledge 
extended,  look  upon  them  as  Perfons  of  a  divine  Character,  and  exaCt  things  of  them  which  were  ar  eyon 
their  Skill.  Some  of  thefe  Phyficians  have  been  very  fond  of  keeping  up  this  Opinion  amongft  the  Vulgar,  with  a 
View  to  the  Profit  they  expedfed  to  reap  from  it  j  fince,  faid  they,  if  the  People  will  be  deceive  ,  et  tiern 

What  obliges  fome  Phyficians,  in  our  Days,  to  go  upon  this  difhoneft  and  unworthy  Maxim,  is  their  really 
obferving,  that  the  People  will  be  deceived ;  and  that  thofe  Phyficians,  who,  believing  themfelves  capable  o 
fatisfying  reafonable  Patients,  fcorn  to  turn  Quacks  and  Mountebanks,  have  very  little  Practice,  and  are  aban¬ 
don’d  in  favour  of  a  Set  of  miferable  Blunderers,  who  can  neither  read,  nor  write,  but  who  are  fought  alter 
eagerly,  in  order,  from  a  Glafs  of  Urine,  to  give  an  Account  of  a  Diforder,  which,  perhaps,  they  could  not  dil- 
cover,  tho’  they  faw  the  Patient  himfelf.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  People,  we  do  not  mean  the  Dregs  ol  Mankind ; 
for  People  of  this  Character  are  equally  fpreadthro’  all  Conditions  of  Life*  and  are,  generally,  the  moft  numerous 
in  every  Community.  It  often  happens,  I  know  not  for  what  Reafon,  that  People,  ctherwife  valuable  for  Pene¬ 
tration  and  good  Senfe,  are  as  much  milled  in  this  Particular,  as  the  meaneft  of  the  Vulgar. 

But,  to  return  to  Hippocrates ,  ’tis  a  Circumftance  which  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  raife  his  Merit,  that,  not- 
withflanding  he  lived  at  a  Time  when  Medicine  was  involved  in  Superfhtion,  yet  he  nevei  fullered  himfelf  to  be 
drawn  away  by  the  prevailing  Folly.  Neither  his  Reafonings,  his  Oblervations,  nor  his  Remedies,  have  the  leaft 
Tindlure  of  this  Weaknefs,  which  was  fo  general  in  his  Days,  and  is  flill  fo  prevalent  among  fome  Phyficians. 
The  Prognoftics  alfo  of  Hippocrates  have  no  other  Foundation  than  purely  natural  Things.  ’Tis  true,  in  his 
Book  de  Infomniis ,  he  fpeaks  of  fome  Ceremonies  or  Sacrifices  to  be  performed  to  certain  Divinities,  according 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Dreams  *,  but  thefe  Fooleries  were  no  more  in  him  than  the  Duties  injoined  by  his  Reli¬ 
gion.  His  good  Senfe  in  other  Parts  of  that  Work  appears  by  his  accounting  for  Dreams  from  what  People 
have  done  or  faid  •,  he  alfo  draws  Confequences  from  them  with  refpedl  to  the  State  of  the  Body,  accordingly 
as  it  is  loaded  with  Bile,  Phlegm,  or  Blood.  This  he  infers  from  the  Subjects  of  different  Dreams,  and  the 
various  Circumftances  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  almoft  whatever  we  know  with  refpedl  to  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Difeafes,  has  been 
learned  from  Hippocrates  ;  and  we  are  not  lefs  obliged  to  him  for  feveral  important  Maxims  relative  to  the  Pre¬ 
fervation  of  Health,  and  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  which  the  modern  Phyfician  mull  never  lofe  Sight  of,  if  he  in¬ 
tends  to  be  fuccefsful  in  his  Pradtice.  Thus  he  informs  us,  that  the  Prefervation  of  Health  principally  depends 
upon  eating  without  Satiety,  and  ufing  fuitable  Exercife  ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Perlon  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  Health,  if  he  eats,  without  Labour ;  becaufe  Eating  and  Exercife  mutually  aflift  each  other.  Exercife 
confumes  the  Superfluities  of  the  Aliment  received  into  the  Body  •,  and  Aliment  again  replenifhes  the  Body,  and 
fupplies  the  Deficiencies  of  what  is  worn  away  and  confum’d  by  Exercife.  But  he  ftrongly  recommends  Temper¬ 
ance,  or  Moderation,  with  refpedl  to  Meat,  Drink,  Sleep,  Exercife,  and  Venereal  Enjoyments. 

What  the  Moderns  have  faid,  in  a  thoufand  Volumes,  may  be  reduc’d  to  thefe  Ihort  Rules,  which  are  fo  excel¬ 
lent,  that  if  they  were  univerfally  put  in  Pradlice,  however  beneficial  they  would  be  to  Mankind  in  general,  they 
would  ruin  the  Phyficians,  by  rendering  their  Art  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs  ;  for  very  few  Difeafes  would  occur, 
except  fuch  as  are  Endemial,  Epidemical,  or  produc’d  by  Accident  •,  and  even  thefe  would  generally  be  fo  mild, 
as  to  admit  eaiily  of  a  Cure. 

Hippocrates  has,  farther,  been  very  exprefs  in  his  Obfervations  concerning  Air,  Water,  particular  Situations, 
and  Climates.  His  indefatigable  Induftry,  alfo,  furnifh’d  him  with  a  great  Number  of  important  Remarks,  rela¬ 
tive  to  particular  Sorts  of  Aliments,  and  Exercifes,  confider’d  both  as  a  Prefervative  from,  and  curative  of,  Dif¬ 
eafes  •,  nor  has  he  omitted  taking  Notice,  that  Baths,  Clyfters,  Frictions,  and  gentle  Vomits,  may  be  advanta- 
geoufiy  employ’d  as  Aids  or  Succedanea  to  Exercife,  for  the  Prefervation  of  Health.  On  this  Occafion  I  can¬ 
not  omit  remarking,  that  Dr.  Cheyne  Jays  great  Strefs,  in  many  Parts  of  his  Works,  upon  frequent  gentle  Vomits, 
with  the  fame  View,  in  valetudinary  Conftitutions. 

With  refpect  to  chronical  Diftempers,  the  Method  of  Cure,  praCtifed  by  Hippocrates ,  confifted  principally  in 
regulating  the  Diet,  directing  proper  Exercifes,  and  preferibing  Baths,  UnCtions,  Frictions,  and  a  very  few  Me¬ 
dicines  •,  and  it  does  not  clearly  appear,  that,  at  this  Day,  notwithftanding  all  our  boafted  Improvements,  we  can 
treat  chronic  Cafes  in  a  manner  more  rational,  or  more  frequently  attended  with  Succefs,  I  know  there  are 
other,  but  perhaps  lefs  fuccefsful.  Methods  of  treating  thefe  Cales,  by  the  frequent  Exhibition  of  Remedies,  fome 
of  wnich  operate  with  confiderable  Violence  •,  but  it  has  been  difputed,  perhaps  not  without  Reafon,  whether  thefe 
Medicines,  by  their  Operation,  tho’  they  may  remove  the  prefent  Complaint,  may  not  injure  the  Conftitution  fo 
far,  as  to  lay  a  Foundation  for  other  Difeafes,  or  to  fhorten  Life.  This  Quarles  alludes  to,  when  he  reprefents  a 
Phyfician  perpetually  inuffing  a  Candle,  infinuating,  that  it  burns  the  clearer  for  his  Afliftance,  but  waftes,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  falter.  I  would  not  be  underflood  to  mean,  that  fuch  Medicines  are  never  to  be  ufed  ;  for  there  are 
Herculean  Difeafes,  which  require  adequate  Remedies  ;  and  of  this  Hippocrates  was  abundantly  fenfible,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  apply’d  them,  when  more  gentle  Treatment  fail’d  of  Succefs. 

°l'he  extraordinary  Sagacity,  however,  of  Hippocrates ,  made  him  difeover,  that  Exercifes  of  all  Sorts  were 
prejudicial  in  acute  Difeafes  j  accordingly  he  never  directed  them  in  thefe  Cafes ;  and  in  the  fixth  Book  of  his 
Epidemics,  he  fhews  the  Abfurdity  of  Herodicus  in  conducting  in  a  different  Manner, 

In  Difeafes  of  the  acute  Kind,  Hippocrates  was  convinc’d  by  Experience,  that  Nature  alone  bore  a  crreat  Share 
and  was  very  powerful  in  conduding  the  Difeafe  through  all  its  Stages,  preparing  or  concoCtino-  the  morbific 
Matter  for  Expulfion,  and  bringing  it  to  a  Crtfis.  In  purfuance  of  this  Opinion,  inftead  of  difturbin°-  Nature 
in  her  falutary  Operations,  by  adminiftring  a  Multitude  of  Remedies,  he  induftrioufly  waited  on  her,  though  not 
as  an  idle  Spectator  ;  for  he  endeavour’d  to  promote  the  ConcoCtion  and  Preparation  of  the  Humours  and  to 
moderate  the  Symptoms,  when  exceffive,  by  a  jutt  Regimen,  and  a  few  Remedies  ;  and  when  evident  Signs  of 
ConcoCtion  appear’d,  and  not  before,  he  alfifted  Nature,  when  deficient,  in  the  Expulfion  of  the  morbifiiT Mat¬ 
ter,  by  thofe  Evacuations  to  which  he  obferv’d  a  fpontaneous  Tendency. 

The  principal  Rules  by  which  he  regulated  his  Practice,  are  the  following. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  that  Contraries  or  Oppofites  were  the  Remedies  of  their  Oppofites ;  that  is,  if  we  fuppofe  certain  tilings 
oppofite  to  each  other,  we  mult  employ  them  againft  each  other.  He  explains  this  Maxim  in  that  Aphorilm 
where  he  fays,  that  Evacuation  cures  the  Difeafes  which  proceed  from  Repletion,  and  Repletion  thofe  which 
proceed  from  Evacuation.  Thus  Heat  deftroys  Cold,  and  Cold  Heat. 

In  the  fecond  Place  he  afferted,  that  Medicine  was  no  more  than  an  Addition  of  what  was  wanting,  and  a  Sub¬ 
traction  or  Retrenchment  of  what  was  fuperfluous.  This  Axiom  is  explained  by  what  Hippocrates  fays,  when  he 
informs  us,  that  there  are  certain  Juices  or  Humours,  which,  on  certain  Occafions,  mult  be  evacuated,  diflodg’d, 
or  dry’d  up ;  and  others  which  mult  be  recruited,  and  produc’d  afrefli  in  the  Body. 

As  for  the  Manner  of  doing  this,  he  cautions  us  in  general,  to  beware  of  evacuating,  or  filling  too  fuddenly, 
or  too  plentifully  ;  and  informs  us,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  become  fuddenly  hot,  or  fuddenly  cold  ;  fince  all  Exceffes 
are  prejudicial  to  Nature.  .  #!  , 

In  the  fourth  Place  Hippocrates  afferted,  that  it  was  fometimes  neceffary  to  dilate,  and  fometimes  to  contract : 
To  dilate  and  open  the  Palfages  by  which  the  Humours  are  naturally  evacuated,  when  they  are  either  not  fuffi- 
ciently  open,  or  entirely  obftrubted  •,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  brace  up  the  relaxed  Paffages,  when  the  Juices  which 
pafs  through  them  ought  either  not  to  be  evacuated  at  all,  or  are  actually  difeharging  in  too  large  a  Quantity. 
He  adds,  that  there  are  certain  Occafions,  on  yvhich  the  Phyfician  ought  to  mitigate  ;  others,  on  which  he  ought 
to  indurate  •,  others,  on  which  he  ought  to  foften  ;  fometimes  he  muft  attenuate,  and  fometimes  infpiffate ;  fome¬ 
times  he  muft  roufe,  and  give  a  Stimulus ;  and  fometimes  ftupefy,  and  render  void  of  Senfation  ;  and  all  this 
with  regard  to  the  Humours;  and  the  folid  Parts  of  the  Body. 

In  the  fifth  Place  he  advifes  us,  to  have  a  particular  Regard  to  the  Courfe  of  the  Humours,  and  diligently  to 
obferve  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  tend  ;  and  in  Confequence  of  this  he  advifes,  that  when  they  tend 
where  they  fhould  not  go,  we  fhould  derive  them  to  fome  other  Part,  and  alter  their  Direction;  alnioft  in  the 
fame  manner  in  which  the  Water  of  a  Rivulet  is  turn’d.  Or,  upon  other  Occafions,  we  muft  endeavour  to  divert 
thefe  Humours,  deriving  thofe  upwards  which  tend  downwards,  and  thofe1  down  wards  which  tend  upwards.  This 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  modern  Doblrines  of  Derivation  and  Revulfion. 

In  the  fixth  Place  he  obferves,  that  what  muft  neceffarily  be  difeharg’d,  ought  to  be  carried  off  through  pro¬ 
per  Paffages. 

Seventhly,  When,  fays  he,  we  do  any  thing  according  to  Reafon,  though  the  Succefs  does  not  always 
anfwer,  yet  we  ought  not  too  eafily,  or  too  quickly,  to  change  our  Method  of  abling,  fo  long  as  our  firft 
Reafon  remains  in  Force.  But,  as  this  Maxim  may  fometimes  prove  fallacious,  the  following  may  be  a  kind 
of  Limitation  and  Correction  to  it.  “  We  muft,”  fays  Hippocrates ,  “  pay  a  great  Attention  to  that  which 
“  affords  Relief,  and  that  which  does  Injury  ;  that  which  the  Patient  eafily  bears,  and  that  which  he  is  not 
“  able  to  fiipport.” 

His  ninth  Advice  is  of  the  greateft  Importance.  We  muft,  fays  he,  do  nothing  rafhly.  We  muft  fometimes 
remain  at  Reft,  or  without  doing  any  thing.  By  this  means,  if  we  do  no  Good  to  the  Patient,  we  a.t  leaft  do 
him  no  Harm.  To  violent  Diforders  we  muft,  according  to  Hippocrates ,  apply  violent  Remedies.  What  refills 
the  Force  of  Medicines,  the  Knife  may  cure  ;  what  the  Knife  cannot  cure,  Fire  may  relieve  ;  but  what  Fire 
cannot  cure,  ought  to  be  look’d  upon  as  incurable.  In  the  laft  Place  Hippocrates  advifes  againft  undertaking 
delperate  Difeafes,  fince  their  Cure  is  beyond  the  Force  and  Power  of  Medicine. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  general  and  important  Maxims  on  which  Hippocrates  founded  his  Practice  ;  and  molt  of 
them  prefuppofe  that  fundamental  Principle  he  lays  down  at  firft,  which  is,  that  Nature  herfelf  cures  Difeafes. 

.  Under  the  Article  Alcali  I  have  given  fo  full  an  Account  of  the  Regimen  recommended  by  Hippocrates  in 
acute  Diftempers,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  take  farther  Notice  of  it  in  this  Place.  I  lhall  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Remedies  known  and  ufed  by  Hippocrates . 

Though  the  more  gentle  and  lenient  Cathartics,  with  which  the  Arabians  and  fome  others  have  enrich’d  Medi¬ 
cine  fince  the  Time  of  Hippocrates ,  could  not  be  known  to  him,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  abundantly  fenfible, 
that  keeping  the  Belly  foluble,  or  purging  gently,  was  of  the  utmoft  Importance  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes.  For 
this  Purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  a  Decoblion  of  the  Herb  Mercury,  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Ptifan,  and  a  fmall 
Portion  of  Honey,  which  he  direbts  to  be  given  at  Intervals.  Sometimes  he  preferibes  Cabbage,  or  its  Juice  ; 
and,  if  this  did  not  anfwer  the  Intention,  the  Leaves  of  Elder.  With  a  View  of  procuring  Stools,  he  likewife 
orders  a  Decoblion  of  Beet  with  Honey,  and  of  Cabbage  with  Salt.  But  he  more  frequently  recommends  Afs’s 
Milk,  and  that  in  fo  large  a  Quantity  fometimes,  as  fixteen  Heminae,  which  is  more  than  eight  Pints  ;  nor  does 
he  omit  die  Milk  of  Cows,  Goats,  and  Mares.  He  direbts,  moreover,  the  Ufe  of  Whey,  which  he  generally 
orders  to  be  boil’d;  and,  according  to  the  Interpretation  of  Schulzius ,  of  a  Paffage  in  his  Treatife  De  Internis 
Affeftionibus ,  Buttermilk  of  Mares  Milk.  Hippocrates  alfo  ufed  Clyfters  and  Suppofitories. 

His  Methods  of  provoking  a  gentle  Vomiting  were,  to  fill  the  Stomach  with  fome  of  the  above-mentioned 
laxative  Vegetables,  and  to  make  the  Patient  drink  after  it  a  Decoblion  of  Lentils,  with  an  Addition  of  Honey 
and  Vinegar  ;  or  to  exhibit  large  Quantities  of  a  Decoblion  of  Hyffop,  with  a  little  Salt  or  Vinegar  ;  or  of  Honey 
and  W  ater,  with  a  little  Vinegar ;  and  if  this  did  not  fucceed,  he  gave  the  Patient,  fome  little  time  after,  a 
Draught  of  warm  Water. 

The  Draftic^  Purges  employ’d  by  Hippocrates  were  Hellebore,  both  black  and  white  ;  Peplium,  Colocynthis, 
the  Grana  Cnidia,  Cneorum,  Elaterium,  Scammony,  and  Thapfia,  which  fee  under  their  refpebtive  Articles. 

Hippocrates  orders  Blood  to  be  taken  away  on  feveral  Occafions,  and  from  feveral  Parts,  as  the  Arms,  the 
Noftrils,  the  Forehead,  the  Occiput,  the  Veins  in  the  Anus,  thofe  under  the  Tongue,  and  in  the  Hands;  he 
appears  alfo  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Ufes  of  Cupping  and  Scarification.  See  Phlebotomia. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  he  made  any  great  Ufe  of  Narcotics,  or  Medicines  which  induce  Sleep  ;  though  in 
fome  few  Paffages  of  his  Treatifes  of  the  Diforders  of  Women,  he  fpeaks  of  the  Juice  of  Poppy,  as  conducive 
to  the  Cure  of  what  we  now  cali  Hyfterics.  He  likewife  takes  Notice  of  Mandrake,  but  cautions  againft  exhi¬ 
biting  it  in  Quantities  fufficient  to  caufe  Madnefs ;  and  of  Henbane. 

As  to  fomentations,  Baths,  Infeffions,  Suffumigations,  and  Gargarifms,  he  feems  to  have  been  perfeblly  well 
acquainted  with  their  Efficacies,  and  the  proper  Seafons  and  Manners  of  ufing  them  ;  and  he  lays  a  particular 
Strels  upon  Ointments.  I  don’t  know,  that  he  any-where  mentions  Plaifters  ;  but  inftead  of  thefe  he  frequently 
directs  Cataplafms,  in  Cafes  where  we,  perhaps,  might  find  them  preferable  to  Plaifters. 

.There  is  fomething  too  ridiculous  in  the  Notion  entertain’d  by  fome  of  Hippocrates  being  an  Adept  in  Chy- 
miitry,  to  require  a  ferious  Examination. 

When  Venefebtion,  and  the  Ufe  ol  Purgatives,  which  were  the  two  principal  and  moft  general  Means  ufed  by 
Hippocrates  for  diminifhing  the  Superfluity  of  the  Blood  and  Humours,  were  not  fufficient  for  that  Purpofe,  he 
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This  he  feems  to  infinuate  in  the  following  Paffage  f  **™<*?£ . 

d  by  Evacuations  made  either  by  the  ivioutn, 


then  had  recourfe  to  Diuretics  _  r  „rn_r  1JU<Ipto 

Vim  in  Acutis.  “  All  Difeafes,”  fays  he,  “  terminate,  or  are  cur  d  by  Evacuations  ma  ■  ■  y  termi, 

“  the  Belly,  the  Bladder,  or  home  other  like  Outlet ;  but  Sweat  is  common  to  all  Dilcafeo,  .  q  ,  . 

TheSdh.rMicaMedidn?s,  or  fuel,  as  provoke  Urine,  were  differently  prepared,  according  toAcNaW  oTthe 
Cafe,  or  the  Difpofltion  of  the  Patient.  Sometimes  the  Bath  was  itfed  for  tins  Purpofc;  aid, 

fweet  Wine  was  exhibited  with  the  fame  Intention.  The  Aliments  taken  al  o  con  n  ^ 

Among  the  Herbs  commonly  ufed,  Hippocrates ,  for  this  Intention,  recomment  et  _  »  as  *  well  as 
Cucumbers^  Melon*  Citruls,  Cytifus,  both  Sorts  of  Apium,  Ferin^ly  Maiden  air,  .  id  red  Aliment, 

alb  acrid  Subftancesd*  In  the  fame  Clafs  lie  puts  Honey*  mixed  with  Water-  an  -  ]jKA  >  ‘  t  four  Can- 

But  when  he  intended  to  anfwer  that  Intention  with  fomewhat  more  Brifknefs  ant  10  e  ,  ordered 

rharides,  from  which  he  cut  the  Wings  and  Feet,  ahff  edited  tKePa^er  in  Wi^ 

thefe  feveral  Remedies  in  various  chronical  Difofders^  ‘after  Purgation,  ‘when  he  c  ievt  f  . 

loaded  with  that  Species  of  Humour  which  he  call'd  Ichor ,  or  when-  them  was  a  eten  ion  c  . 

'  In  fome  Cafes  Hippocrates  propofes  exciting  a  Diaphorefis,  as  well  as-  provoking  rine  ,  i  ,  ' 

form  us  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  done.  In  another  Paffage  he  tells  us,  that  we  mu  care  y 
their  Sweating  be  proper  or  not  •,  and  if  it  is,  when,  and  in  wliat  manner,  it  oug  t  to  e  exci  e  „  . 

not  fpecify  the  Means  proper  for  that  Purpofe.  There  is  only  one  Paffage  where  e  peaces  o  provo  »  _  ’ 

by  pouring  warm  Water  on  the  Head  of  the  Patient,  till  -his  Feet  fweat ;  that  is,  ti  a  weat  rcacs  o 
the  Parts  of  his  Body.  After  this  he  orders  the  Patient  to  eat  a  large  Quantity  of  boil  d  Meal,  to  urmk  fom 
pure  Wine  upon  it,  to  be  dole  cover’d  up,  and  to  remain  in  that  Stale ‘for  fome  time.  What  he  adds  imme¬ 
diately  after,  of  eating  two  or  three  Roots  of  Narciffus  for  Supper,  does  not  appear  to  \  ave  any  J?  ie 

Intention  of  exciting  a  Diaphorefis,  fince  Diofcorides  clafs’d  the  Narciffus  among  Emetics.  1S  P°  1  Q  lPpo 
crates  might  have  given  the  Patient  his  Choice,  whether  he  would  fweat  or  vomit.  Lis  alio  poiiibJe,  that  the 
Narciffus  of  which  Hippocrates  fpeaks,  was  not  afterwards  known  by  the  lame  Name,  which  has  been  the  hate  o 
feveral  other  Simples.  In  the  Works  of  Hippocrates  we  meet  with  no  other  Sudorifics  to  be  taken  internally. 
Tfo  Difeafe  for  which  he  propofes  thefe  Medicines  is  fuch  a  Fever,,  as  does  not  proceed  from  Bile  or  Phlegm,  but: 
from  a  Latitude,  or  any  other  Caufe.  From  this  Paffage  we  may  fee,  that  Hippocrates  did  not  approve  of  exciting 
a  Diaohorefis  in  any  Fevers,  except  that  particular  Species  he  mentions ;  and  we  (hall  fee  in  the  Sequel,  that  tne 
deftruftive  Practice  of  adminiftring  ftrong  Diaphoretics  wa$  of  much  later  Date,  and  founded  on  a  falle 

‘  In  the  Days  of  Hippocrates  Surgery  was'  fo  conn  edited  with  Medicine,  that  the  former  was  fcaice  diftingiufhed 
from  the  latter  by  any  peculiar  and  diferiminating  Name.  The  Book  intituled  De  Ojficina  Medici  gives  lo  ink 
an  Account  of  a  chirurgical  Apparatus,  that  it  might  almoft  be-  taken  for  a  modern  1  leatife  of  Surgeiy.  1  hat 
Hippocrates  himfelf  affifted  the  Sick  by  manual  Operation,  is  a  Each  which  cannot  be  called  in  Queftion.  How 
this  Phyfician  acquitted  himfelf  when  he  had  a  Wound  or  Ulcer  to  Cure,  we^  learn  from  that  Book  intituled  De 
TJlceribus ,  which,  notwithftanding  its  Title,  treats  principally  of  recent  Wounds.  But  fince  it  is  univerfally 
efteem’d  genuine,  we  fhall  make  ufe  of  it  in  giving  an  Account  of  the  Surgery  of  Hippocrates. 

This  Phyfician,  then,  forbids  a  recent  Wound  in  any  Part,  except  in  the  Joints,  to  be  wafli’d  with  any  thing 
but  Wine.  He  requires  no  other  Dreffifigs  befides  a  Cataplafm,  which  is  not  to  be  apply’d  immediately  to  the 
Wound  itfelf,  but  to  the  adjacent  Parts. 

The  Food  and  Drink  mull  be  exhibited  in  moderate  Quantities  ;  and  the  harder  they  are  of  Digeftion, 
their-  Quantities  mult  be  proportibnably  the  lefs.  The  Patient  mult  alfo  remain  in  a  State  of  Relt  and  Eafe. 
When  the  Wound  is  notin  the  Abdomen*  but  only  in  the  Extremities,  he  fuffers  the  Blood  to  difeharge  itfelf  plen¬ 
tifully,  fince  by  that  means  the  Parts  become  lefs  foil,  and  a  lefs  confiderable  Corruption  enfues.  Oils,  and  oleous 
Subftances,  are  by  no  means  proper  for  recent  Wounds.  In  many  Wounds,  especially  where  a  Corruption  is 
threatened,  Purging  is  of  lingular  Service.  If  a  Wound  is  not  thoroughly  cleanfed,  it  will  neither  heal  fponta- 
neoufiy,  nor  even  when  its  Lips  are  brought  into  Contact. 

An  Eryfipelas  accompanying  a  Wound  renders  Purging  abfolutely  neceffary.  Where  there  is  a  Wound  with 
Contufion,  a  Suppuration  muft  be  made  before  the  Cure  can  be  performed.  For  anfwering  this  Intention  therefore* 
Cataplafms  muft  be  apply’d  to  the  tumid  Part,  but  not  to  the  Wound  itfelf.  _ 

Thefe,  are  his  general  Diredtions  with  regard  to  Wounds,  to  which  he  fubjoins  an  Account  of  the  Cataplafms  to 
be  ufed  •,  and  of  fuch  as  are  proper  for  cleanfing  fordid  Ulcers.  Fie  there  alfo  gives  us  an  Account  ot  a  Medi¬ 
cine  proper  both  for  recent  and  inveterate  Ulcers  ;  dnd  that  Preparation  comes  pretty  near  to  the  Nature  cf  the 
Unguent um  Mgjptiacum ,  at  prefent  ufed  for  the  lame  Intention. 

Towards  the  End  of  the  Book  there  are  fome  things  relating  to  an  Oedema  and  Varices.  Fie  orders  cedematous 
Swellings  of  the  Feet  to  have  a  large  Number  of  fmall  deep  Wounds  made  in  them  •,  and  direfts,  that  a  Varix 
fhould  be  prick’d  here-and-there,  that  the  Blood  may  flow  in  fmall  Quantities  from  the  little  Orifices.  In  another 
Paftage  'he  aftigns  a  Reafoft  for  this  feemingly  unaccountable  Piece  of  Practice.  44  Though,”  fays  he,  14  it  is 
“  not  expedient  to  allow  a  full  and  thorough  Effufion  of  Blood,  yet  Neccffity  often  calls  upon  us  to  take  away 
u  fome.” 

With  regard  to  Bandages,  he  gives  the  following  Direction :  46  We  ought,  fays  he,  to  defpife  thofe  whimfical 
«  and  curious  Bandages,  which  pleafe  the  Eye  of  the  Spectator,  without  aflfwering  the  Intention  for  wlfich  they 
«<  are  apply’d  ;  for  they  are  not  only  troublefome  and  idle,  but  alfo  frequently  hurtful  and  prejudicial  •,  and  ’tis 
44  obvious,  that  the  Afflidted  feek  rather  a  Relief  from  their  Pains,  than  a  conceited  and  fupertiuous-  Elegance  in 
44  their  Dreffmgs.  ”  What  we  afe  to  obferve,  with  regard  to  Bandages,  he  elfewhere  accurately  lays  down,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Book  de  Officina  Medici  claims  him  a£  its  genuine  Author. 

His  Book  de  Fijlulis  treats  almoft  wholly  of  thofe  of  the  Anus.  After  he  has  laid  down  the  Caufes  whence  they 
proceed,  he  informs  us  how  to  make  a  Search,  by  introducing  a  Stalk  of  freth  Garlick.  Then  he  orders  a  fivefold 
Thread,  or  a  Hair,  to  be  paffed  thro’  the  Orifices  ot  the  Fiftula,  and  to  be  gradually  drawn  clofer,  that  its  Sinus 
maybe  open’d.  Then  he  preferibes  feveral  Medicines  neceffary  for  the  Cure  of  this  Diforder,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Method  by  cutting. 

Flitherto  the  Surgery  of  Hippocrates  appears  to  be  not  very  bold  •,  but,  in  his  other  Chirurgical  Pieces,  we 
find  him  employ’d  in  cutting  and  burning.  When  treating  ot  Wounds  of  the  Plead,  he  directs  us  when,  and  how 
far,  the  Bone  is  to  be  ferap’d  or  perforated.  When  the  Surgeon  negledts  this,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  ufed, 
a  Suppuration  happens  internally,  and  the  Patient  dies  convoked  and  delirious.  44  But,  fays  he,  this  Convulsion 
44  feizes  molt  Patients  in  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Body  •,  for,  if  any  one  has  an  Ulcer  on  the  Lett  Part  of  his 
«  Head,  the  Convulfion  feizes  the  Right  Part  of  his  Body,  and  vice  verfa.  ”  That 
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T},at  Ilippocra&s  l*rui  UfcnTc  t«i*  fciftnlrochts  for  Perforation,  we  learn  from  many  Paffages  of  his  Works,  Among 
tlide  there  is  mention  mJdLuf  a  certain  Grated  and  hollow  Terebra,  defign’d  for  cutting  the  Bones  to  the  very 
Membranes,  and  not  unlike  to  that  Inurnment  which  we  call  the  Trapan.  In  his  Book  De  internis  Hffettionibus,  we 
are  inform’d,  that  this  Inftnrment  was  tls.d  in  perforating  the  Ribs,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  Water,  in  a  Dropfy 


the 
feeored' 

the  Coni preiTes  with  Linth  Swaths.  Then  he  apply’d  Splints,  to  be  fecur’d  by  very  loofe  Ligatures  ;  only  for  the 
f.,ke  of  Lafe  to  the  Patient,  but  not  with  a  View,  that  the  Splints  Ihould  contribute  any  tiling  to  the  CompretTron. 
d'his  Caution  he  inculcates  in  the  moft  earned;  manner.  The  .Surgeon  muft  alfo  be  able  to  make  a  judicious  Efti- 
mate  of  the  Time  in  which  Bones  are  generally  united  and  coniolidated,  by  the  Formation  of  a  Callus.  He  gives 
accurate  Directions  with  regard  to  this  Matter  ;  but  informs  us,  that  Difference  of  Ages  and  Confiitutions  mult 
produce  a  Variation  with  refpedt  to  the  Time.  The  Bones  of  the  Cubitus  are  confolidated  in  the  Space  of  thirty 
Days,  during  the  fiiTt  ten  of  which  the  Diet  mull  be  fpare,  and  of  an  attenuating  Nature.  On  the  tenth  Day  we 
are  dilio-ently  inquire,  if  Circumftances  call  for  it,  whether  the  Redudlion  has  been  duly  and  accurately  made. 
Then  the  Bandages  and  Splints  are  to  be  again  duly  apply’d;  and,  if  no  Itching  is  felt,-  nor  an  Exulceration 
fufpefted,  they  are  to  remain  in  that -State  till  the  twentieth  Day.  The  Patient,  in  the  mean  time,  is  gradually  to 
be  {Lengthened  by  a  larger  Quantity  of  more  nourifhing  Food,  in  proportion  as  the  Cure  advances.  Two 
Thirds  of  the  thirty  Days  being  thus  expir’d,  the  Bandages  are  to  be  made  gradually  loofer,  and  fewer,  till  the 


Cure  is  completed. 

This  is  the  whole  Procefs,  and,  as  it  were,  a  general  Model  for  reducing  and  curing  broken  Bones  ;  for  he 
himfelf  adds,  “  Thefe  Directions  are,  as  it  were,  a  juft  and  ftated  Law  for  the  Cure  of  Frafture^  iriftructing  us 

at  once  how  they  ought  to  be  treated,  and  what  are  the  Events  of  their  being  fkilfully  manag’d.”  Here  there  is 
no  Mention  made  of  Plaifters,  nor  do  we  read  of  their  being  apply’d  to  thefe  Purpofes  .-for  a  confiderable  Time 
after  the  Days  of  Hippocrates  ;  at  leaft  we  do  not  find,  that  Faiths  JEginet a ,  who  lived  many  Years  after  Chrift, 
ufed  any  Plaifters  in  the  Cure  of  Fractures. 

In  his  Book  Be  Articulis,  the  Doctrine  of  Luxations  is  delivered  at  great  Length  :  Where,  in  flight  Cafes,  he 
advifes  to  make  -the  Reduction  with  the  Hand  alone  ;  but,  in  more  terrible  Cafes,  fuch  as  a  Luxation  of  the 
Spine,  lie' makes  ufe  of  an  Inftrument,  which  he  calls  sxictva.yx.Ao rp&s,  the  Structure  and  Ufe-  of  which  he  deferibes 
at  Length.  Thus  alfo,  in  the  Reduction  of  a  luxated  Humerus,  after  enumerating  the  feveral  Methods 
generally  ufed,  he  deicribes  a  Machine,  under  the  Name  of  Ambe,  by  which  the  Humerus  is  moft  eafily  reduc’d  5 
and  this  very  Inftrument  is  ftill  ufed  by  fome  modern  Surgeons  for  that  very  Purpofe.  HippGcrates  himfelf  feems 
to  have  been  the  Inventor  of  this  Machine,  which,  in  all  fucceeding  Ages,  has  bore  his  venerable  Name.  He 
feems  alfo  to  have  been  highly  diligent  in  finding  out  compendious  Methods  of  Cure  in  Chirurgical  Cafes.  As  a 
Proof  of  his  Induftry  in  this  Particular,  we  need  only  confider  his  giving  an  Account  of  a  fruitlefs  Experiment  he 
himfelf  made,  and  the  Reafon  he  affigns  for  acquainting  the  World  with  his  want  of  Succefs.  a  This,  fays  he, 
“  I  wrote  on  Purpofe ;  for  ’tis  inftruttive  to  know  thole  things  which,  upon  Trial,  were  not  attended  with  Suc- 
“  cefs,  and  the  Reafons  why.  -  . 

Hitherto  we  have  had  a  Specimen  of  the  Surgery  of  Hippocrates ,  with  regard  to  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Fradtures, 
and  Luxations  ;  in  which  Cafes  we  often  find  him  not  afraid  to  add  one  Wound  to  another,  or  to  make  Indiions, 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Patient,  and  the  Cure  ,  of  the  Diforder.  He  alfo  perform’d  curious  Opexations  on  the  Eyes. 

In  Suppurations  of  the  Kidneys, -if  a  Tumor  appears  about  the  Spina,  he  open’d  it,  by  making  a  deep  Inti- 
fion,  that  the-  Pus  might  be  difeharg’d.  He  order’d  the  Paracentefis  to  be  perform’d  on  the  Breaft,  for  evacuating 
the  Pus  and  Water  contain’d  in  its  Cavity.  He  alfo  order’d  the  fame  Operation  to  be  perform’d  in  the  Abdomen, 
for  carrying  off  the  Water  collected  in  it,  in  that  Species  of  Dropfy  call’d  Afcites ;  tho’,  for  the  moft  part,  he 
faid  thele  Operations  were  follow’d  by  none  of  the  belt  Confequences.  In  thefe  Diforders  he  fometimes  ufed  the 
actual  Cautery  inftead  of  Incifion. 

In  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  Hippocrates  was  not  afraid  of  ufing  the  acftual  Cautery,  fince  ’tis  certain,  that 
he  lays  down  plain  and  accurate  Directions  for  cauterizing  the  Shoulder,  or  rather  the  Parts  about  the  Arm-pit,  iri 
Cafes  where  the  Humerus  frequently  flips  out.  He  alfo  ordered  raw  Flax  to  be  burnt  upon  the  Parts  immediately 
affeCted  with  arthritic  Pains,  which  Piece  of  Practice  has  been  retain’d  by  his  Followers. 

He  alfo  extracted  the  Foetus,  when  dead,  by  the  Help  of  Inftrumehts,  as  is  obvious  from  his  fmall  Book 
He  Exfettione  Foetus  :  But  he  not  only  difcharged  his  Difciples  from  cutting  for  the  Stohe,  but  alfo  bound  them  by 
a  folemn  Oath,  to  leave  this  Operation  to  thofe  whofe  Province  it  came  under.  That  he  did  fo,  is  certain,  pro¬ 
vided  that  Form  of  Oath  which  paffes  under  his  Name,  was  by  him  really  adminifter’d  to  his  Difciples  ;  but  the 
moft  Judicious  think  they  have  juft  Reafon  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  this  Circumftance.  In  all  Probability,  the 
Operations  for  the  various  kinds  of  Hernias  were  not  praCtiled  in  his  Days,  fince  Hernias  are  only  once  mention’d 
by  him  in  his  Works. 

In  older  to  fliew  the  Progrefs  which  Phyfic  had  made  in  the  Time  of  Hippocrates ,  Mm  Le  Clerc  very  judiciotifly 
gives  a  Catalogue  of  the  Difeafes  mention’d  or  deferib’d  by  him,  which  he  diftributes  into  five  different  ClaiTes ; 
Under  the  firft  he  comprehends  all  thofe  Diftempers  which  have  retain’d  the  Names  he  gave  them,  arid  are  known, 
by  the  Signs  and  Symptoms,  to  be  the  fame  which  he  deferibes. 

The  fecond  Clafs  contains  thofe  Diftempers  which  are  known  by  Names  different  from  thofe  by  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  cali’d  them,  but  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Symptoms  which  he  attributes  to  them. 

Ihe  third  includes  fuch  Diftempers  Hippocrates  has  call’d  by  no  particular  Name,  but  only  deferib’d. 

Under  the  fourth  are  comprehended  Diftempers,  which,  tho’  nam’d  and  deferib’d,  are,  however,  not  known  at 
prelent.  •  -  -  "  '  r  .  _  v  >  .  ■ . 


^  he  fifth  contains  fuch  Diforders  as  are  call’d  by  Names  which  at  prefent  we  do  not  underftand,  and  which  a  re 
not  deferib’d.  .  .  '  •  .  •  *• 
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First  Class* 
A 


'AyxuVw,  Ancylofis. 

'Ayjio'i,'  )  Fradures. 

Y^ccTccyjAct/t cty  3 

Qis  to  ctlS'oTov  h Tcttgeiv  aS'wccTov,  Impotence. 
’Ai^oiwv  (rmS'ovesy  Putrefadlions  of  the  Pudenda 
"Ai/jictTos  flrW«,  Spitting  of  Blood. 

’Ai/kwJVjj,  Stupor  of  the  Teeth. 

'AijuLoppay/iiy  Haemorrhage. 

CA tfjioppotfes,  Haemorrhoides. 

A xgo%pgtPove$j  Warts* 

’AAyy/jiccTct,  Pains. 

’AA  UCTfA.CS,  "I 

(.Anxiety  or  Reftlefnefs. 

BiTrroca-fxoi ,  I  J 

’AAujoj,  J 

vAA<p@-,  White  Leprofy. 

’AAwttwxss,  Alopecia. 

*A/4]3a uctytxesy  Dimnefs  of  Sight. 

’Avctvf'iy,  Privation  of  Voice. 
vAv8^aJ,  Carbuncle. 

’Avoge{;hi,  Lofs  of  Appetite. 

*AvTict<Pesy  Tumors  of  the  Ton  fils. 
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Tax tdyx»rtt,  Shortnefs  of  the  Arms. 

Tagy^im  Retraftion  of  the  Uvula. 

TActuMfM,  }  Glaucoma. 

T^IvXVipaxgAf^os,  Sphacelation  of  the  Cheek, 
royewai,  Hard  round  Tumors  in  the  Neck. 

To  Tovoeftes  fiie^ov,  Involuntary  Difcharge  of  the 
Semen,  limple  Gonorrhea. 


A 

A tappoltiy  Diarrhea. 

A  iar£W4aTa>  "J  I 

Ex.7rT<ucrgts,  (  Luxations  and  Sprains. 

'EcZOtgSrgTIfACLTCCy  f 

’EizagSgcapccTcty  J 

AoG/Vjf,  A  Bile. 

A vrtvrtfky  Dyfentery. 

Avaaglriy  Dyfury. 

AvGTrvowy  Dyfpndea. 

At jtrontay  Difficult  Labour. 

E 

’Eyz«pa?M  treier/MSy  Concuffion  of  the  Brain. 
e,Efyy  ’e7ri(pteyfJLctivki<rt),  Inflammation  of  the  Anus, 
ria^a  rvv  ''EcPgnv  <f>u/j.ct  cjcAw^oV,  A  hard  Tubercle 
near  the  Anus. 

’Ete\  . .  Vrhe  Iliac  Paffion. 

Xo^a^oj,  3 

’E/Aeos  UTegwchsy  Iliac  Paffion,  attended  with  a 
Jaundice. 

vE)C7rA)?^5,  A  fudden  Privation  of  Senfation. 
’’Extttwo-is  t%  vrepib  Falling  down  of  the  Uterus. 
‘EmnMts,  ?  Empyema. 

EfJLTTVyfJUXy  ' 


;Arri^- 

’Ato/w-Ik  (ptefiZw.  See  the  Article  Apolepsis. 

‘A^rf*.  }  Abfeefs. 

IxTTO^* Ct(7l$y  • 

A'rotpS'o^rij  ^ 

'fXTrff«>  (.Mifcarriage. 

AicctpS'ogTiy  I 

’’A^gccTov  7rhev[Aou©~(r7r/xG$revTcty  Spafmodic  Con-  ^E^acis,  Alienation  of  Mmd.. 

tradions  of  the  Lobes  of  the  Lungs. 

’A^Gpfns,  Gout. 

'A^/tIS  fJLST  e7n7T60(i60fJt.<ZTCOV  7 Tg£/  T0?GIU  CtgQgOtGlV, 

Gout  with  indurated  Matter  at  the  Joints. 
v Acra/,  Naufeating  of  Food* 

’  AcBiW-a,  Afthma. 

’A trxcLPites,  Worms  call’d  Afcarides. 
vAt o/coi,  ^  ccfyogoi  yuvoaksiy  Sterility  in  Women* 
vA(p0ai,  Aphtha. 

’Afpoovivy  Dumbnefs. 

A4^ui,  ,  |  Fainting. 

AenrQVvfjutiy*  ° 

B 


Ectgy Ko/vy  Dulnefs  of  Hearing. 
Btt£,  Cough. 


Ex^ao-is  fjte?icty%'Q?vx,7ij  Alienation  of  Mind,  caus’d 
by  Melancholy. 

Ex^u^w^a,  i  EccEymofjs  from  Contufions. 

Ex-^U/AWO-iS,  •>  ' 

f,EA*ga,  Ulcers. 

f  EAxsa  x.ax.oyQecty  Malignant  Ulcers. 

'EAxecc  avgiyywj'ecty  Fiftulous  Ulcers. 

'EAxea  ^o^wcTea,  Scrophulous  Ulcers. 

JVrgo?iJDiftortion  of  the  Ejw. 

^EA/aipG  01,1 

’EuAa),  >  Worms. 

©«^/a,  J 

’EA puvSot  7rAarg/ai,  Flat  Worms.  • 

;EA pavSroi  rgoyyvActiy  Round  Worms. 

'E^st©-  aijjuxTy^^y  Vomiting  of  Blood. 


EAetpaguv  h Ticpvaeis  21  o-una,  Exerefcences  on  the  ’E/attpotS'otof®-,  Emprofthotonos,  a  Sort  of  Con  - 
Eyelids.  vulfion. 

£a ecpccgMv  A  Turning  of  the  Eye-lid  out-  ’EfavO/c/xaTa,  Cutaneous  Eruptions. 

wards.  See  Ectrope.  ’ETrixunfuz,  Superfetation. 

BAe^wv  %vfjL<pvo-iSy  Coalefcence  of  the  Eye-lids. 

BAecpctgoov  Scabby  Eye-lids. 

BAjjto/.  Thofe  were  thus  call'd  who  were  either 
apopledic,  dr  dy’d  of  a  Pleurify,  and  had  a 
Lividnefs  on  their  Sides  after  Death. 
hopfioi  A  60 ah',  or  r%0t,  Ringing  in  the  Ears. 

B ovfiwvesy  Buboes. 

Br>ayx°h  Hoarfenefs. 


5E7nAe4^)  Epilepfy. 

5 E-ripm*  hcc7ruccy  Purulent  Catamenia. 

fT^g vdfeccy  &c.  Unnatural  Catamenia  of  all 
Sorts. 

’ETriFtlX-T/^gS,  Epinydides. 

"E^thjs,  Herpes. 

'EfivaiTrehcLSy  Eryfipelas. 

,E<pv)XiS'is,  Freckles. 


H 


E  ctyy  gear  60  S' SSy 

XvTefom  uehccivcct  ^  %T)0x't,l  Gangrene  andSpha-  'HTraTiTws,  iT  a  •  . 

2<pa*gA@s  f  celus.  "Hjaj  Vteypcci'vuvy  3  ^n^ammatl0n  ^  the  Liver. 

XyctKtAlGfJLOSi  ]  J 
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<Jc(v  ~  Paftules  proceeding  from  an  acrimonious 
Sweat. 

'We@->  Jaundice.  A  .  - 

VertlS0S-  ,  - ,  ^  ■ 

«Io^oi>  Hard  Tubercles  on  the  Face. 

’lariats,  Sciatica. 

i  Hefitation. 

TeAA ia[Ao$)>  '  • '  - 

•  ^  \  •  r 

••  ;  •  ■ '  -  .  ,  f>'  '  - 

k  .v 


ii 

Ft 

n 


K^Ti^.lcatQche. 

KaT&^r:,  ■> 

Kot^ictAyin,  ^Heart-burn. 

Kapf'iuypos,  >  t 

Kccwfagni,  Heavinefs.  of  the  Head.  ‘  . 

K ccgKtv@~,  ?  dancer. 

KctOX!VWfJ.Ot,  ->  . 

Kasx.fi'^-  oxobror^y  External  Cancer.  ,  A 
xgvTTTos,  Latent  or  internal  Cancer. 

K» cjc/i®0  av/m(puT@^j  Hereditary  Cancer. 

Kcs^oS)  Carus. 

Karapi'ictj  ri  Ta  yvvotixsTct  TrAsiovct,  Redundancy  Or 
the  Catamenia. 

KocTccy.riviac  ox^vtws  yivo ptevct,  Natural  Catamenia. 
KccTCLfJLvvtcL  a.^’occj  Colour lefs  Catamenia. 

Kcctcc/4wicx  txAeiTTovTcty  Retention  of  jthe  Cata¬ 
menia.  *  ;>  *\^T 

KccTot^nx  oXlyx,  Deficient  Catamenia. 

Ka.Tappoi  avvTofjuos  a.7roAAuv7ssy  Suffocating  Ca¬ 
tarrhs.  ^  o  — 1 1 — - 

K aidpjo®*,  A  Defluxion  or  Rheum. 

K<tToi(pogn,  Cataphora.  i. : 

Kccuaoi,  Caufus,  or  burning  Fever. 

K*g4*»»  Cachexy,  t,f*> 

Yj&opatAceAyiny  Head-ach, 

K«Aat,  Ruptures.  .  , 

K vgicu,  l  payj  ancj  a  chores. 

A%«£,  > 

’K.iovtsrnxbfj.svoi,  Putrefadions  of  the  Uvula. 

K‘H,’  J  Varices. 

If  iai,  J 

K/^o-oV  Iv  7r7ievfjt.oviy  Varix  of  the  Lungs. 

Kiln*  ev  ctiS'oiois,  Excrefcence  in  the  Pudenda. 

K-«^>  l  Itching.  .  U-T.V 

Kvl7TOT-/15 ,  * 

Kt'/JWis  to  o-«/*a,  A  pungent  Itching  in  the 
Mouth. 

KoV^uAoi  avcoOevTobv  «A cm,  Tubercules  of  the  Gums. 
Ko  ^a.i  ai  Gfeix^crs^oti  (pcclvovres,  n  ywvicts  exactly  The 
Pupil  of  the  Eye  too  fmall,  or  angular. 

K  ogns  I A  nans.  Exulceration  of  the  Pupil. 

K ogu^ctj  Coryza. 

K^iS'w  er  /SAspagfio,  Hordeolum  on  the  Eyelids. 
Kuvoy%tjy  Quinifey. 

Kwctyffl  es  tw  7rAsvjnoycc,  A  Quinfey  affeding  the 
Lungs. 

Kw^tw/s,  7  Crookednefs. 

Ku^wirie,  J 

Kh^ls  ctToAvipQeTcrcc,,  Retention  of  Urine. 

Kw/oct,  Coma. 

K wpcct  vttvw^ss,  Coma  Vigil. 

Kct)f>oj(Ti5,  Deafnefs.  •*;•••• 


Asisvrz^ln,  Lientery. 
Asi^nvss,  Tetters. 


A Leprofy.  ,  ,  * 

Agtixw,  The  white  Leprofy. 

A factqyos,  Lethargy. 

Aw^oi,  Blear  Eyes. 

A nfxcct  Znga.1,  Dry  blear  Eyes. 

AiG©~,  I  stone. 

AlUtCtGISy  5 

A 1/465,  Canine  Appetite. 

Aoi/405,  The  Plague. 

Ao7to),  Defquamations  of  the  Skin. 

AoocJWis,  Diftortion  of  the  Spine  forwards. 

Apr^styi  KaSrctPGis  xctTS^ofeivn,  Retention  of  the 
Lochia. 

A vy/ui^,  Hiccough. 


M 


M a'JWis,  Baldnefs 
Mctvin,  Madnefs. 
MsAoy%oA/n> 

Ta  MsActy%oAixa, 
MvAyij  A  Mole. 
Moupooais,  Stupidity. 


J  Melancholy. 


N 


’NoioxooGis,  Torpor,  or  Lofs  of  Senfation. 
NgpgAai,  r  Clouds,  q 

"A&ves,  \  Cicatrices  /  .  ,  „ 

A iylHi,  1  Pearls  >  m  the  fcyes. 

AgyijjLMVy  (.Albugo  J 

Neppins,  Any  Affedion  of  the  Kidneys. 
NwttiW  IxAocfJL-lissy  Epileptic  Fits  in  Children. 
MuxtccAmtss.  See  the  Article  Nyctalops. 


O 

’OcFafio-^05,  Pains  of  the  Gums  in  Children  from 
their  breeding  Teeth. 

Ups  t oi5  ’QS'cvtccs  aAyrifxctrcCy  Tooth-ach. 
n^/cis  tmv  ’QS'ovtooV)  Gnashing  or  Grinding  of  the 
..Teeth. 

'XvvsoiGfJLos  'QS'bvrwvy  Fixing  of  the  Teeth,  of  the 
upper  and  lower  Jaws,  together. 

’Ofvvctiy  Pains. 

’’OiS'yifAcLy  Tumor. 

1 0 {^(pctAos  (pAsy fj.ee IvoiVy  Inflammation  of  the  Navel. 
’Qvsifjwyfj.oiy  Nodurnal  Pollutions. 

’OTrioSoTovosy  A  Specimen  of  Convulfion  call’d 
Opiflhotonos. 

’OgSroTTvoiiy  Streightnefs  of  Breathing. 

'OgX15  Tumefy ’d  Tefticles. 

’Oo- 9J0S  TrovQiy  Pains  of  the  Loins. 
v OvAca  ueAaivociy  Blacknefs  of  the  Gums. 

’OuAri  lv  xogy,  a  Cicatrix  in  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye. 
^Qvqov  xctrsfxpfj.evovy  Retention  of  Urine. 

OcpSrctAfjLGS  eppooyobsy  Rupture  of  th^  Eye. 
’O^S-ccA/x-b  ?a xwviSy  Exulceration  of  the  Eye. 
’OySccAfeiri  uygi i,  Moift  Ophthalmy. 

Sygrij  Dry  Ophthalmy. 

’'O^iss  cFig q>2rey>fjt4veu.  Pupil  of  the  Eye  fpoil’d. 

T5i5  OTios  fj.s7a.xivnfj.oty  The  Pupil  remov’d  from 
its  natural  Situation. 

OTis  < ha.  rns  pay  fens  virs^i^aoty  Prominence  of  the 
Pupil,  occafion’d  by  a  Rupture  of  the  Eye. 


n 


TIaA/405,  Palpitation. 


g 


ricitgCt<pgQ<TVVl)9 
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HugaCpgooui'iiy 

HxgCtCpOgVy 

ria^axo7r«,  J  Delirium. 

ria^ctx^Bcns, 

HxgxAvg<^t 
riagaxumV%»?j  a  Species  of  Quinfey. 
riagaVoia,  Madnefs,  Lofs  of  the  Senfes. 

ovmg^rcairooy  Diftortion  of  the  Mouth, 
na^/^-uia,  Diforders  of  the  Tonfds. 
ria^oyyj^/u^  Whitlow. 

Ue^iTn’svfxovni,  Peripneumony. 

Ils^ippoiTiy  Great  Discharges  of  the  morbid  Hu¬ 
mours. 

Ihrug/cccris,  a  fcurfy  Head. 

flA audit  t(jov  uar egeoovy  Hyfterical  Symptoms. 

Tltev/AMv  efjL7rv&*y  Suppuration  of  the  Lungs. 

IlAgu^ms,  Pleurify. 

ntevfns  Dry  Pleurify. 

mevfris  uygrt,  Moift  Pleurify. 

Hyl§  uc?e& xti,  Hyfteric  Suffocations. 
n.'J'ayjo,  ?Gout  ;n  the  Fee(_ 
iiocTacQ/^xct,  3 

noAuVas,  Polypus  in  the  Nofe, 

SlTs^uyor,  the  Unguis,  a  Diforder  of  the  Eyes. 
HruccAuruosf  Spontaneous  Salivation. 

Ftuov  cTia  ptvwv,  A  Difcharge  of  Pus  by  the  Nof- 
trils. 

n^,  A  burning  Fever. . 

Hug  ay&ov,  A  fort  of  inflammatory  Tetter,  per¬ 
haps  the  Shingles. 

Hugeros,  Fever. 

Hugeros  axctTctV^T©-,  An  irregular  Fever,  fixed  to 
no  certain  Period. 

Hutto's  dxgvri%pA®»9  A  pure  bilious  Fever. 

Huttos  dApugu^Sy  A  fait  Fever. 
n^pgTos  dfjLq>YifAZ.Q/.v®*>y  A  quotidian  Fever. 

Hugeros  fiyJpiv&j  A  Fever,  whofe  Paroxyfms  feize 
the  Patient  in  the  Day-time. 

FLpgTos  art&fc,  A  Fever  attended  with  Anxiety. 
Hugeros  An  irregular  Fever.  ' 

Hugeros  dyAvufw,  A  Fever  attended  with  Dim- 
nefs  of  Sight. 

nugeros  jSAw^es,  A  flight  Fever. 
n^gT«  yXi<x%f>®*>*  See  the  Article  Glischros. 
Huger  os  S'ccx.vaoS'ysy  v  n rgrivys  ry  x&p'ty  A  Fever  which 
is  pungent,  or  one  which  is  mild  to  the  Touch. 
Huger  os  hoLAenroovy  An  intermittent  Fever. 

Hugeros  e$sgubg®"7  A  Fever  attended  with  great 
Kednefs. 

Hugeros  A  Fever  attended  with  great 

Palenefs. 

Huger  os  e'z&ctvctS'iS'wvy  An  increafing  Fever. 

Huperos  e7nctA@*’J  A  Fever  attended  with  Shiver¬ 
ing. 

Hugeros  euv&ns,  A  Fever  of  a  mild  Kind. 

Hugeros  vfjur^.rool@^i  A  Hemitritaeus. 
riu^gTos  iS'eiv  JW©-,  A  terrible  Fever. 

Hugeros  lAiyywPMy  A  Fever  attended  with  a  Ver- 
tigo. 

Hugeros  kaiiovSrS,.  A  malignant  Fever. 

Hugeros  xot^s,  A  Fever  attended  with  Laffitude. 
Tcc  A c-iTTUfjLv.*,  Fevers  wherein  the  external  Parts 
are  cold,  whilft  the  internal  are  extremely 
.hot. 

Hugeros  A uyyuf'YiSy  A  Fever  attended  with  Hic¬ 
coughs. 

Hugeros  fjoccKgoSy  A  long  Fever. 
riu^gTos  ^aASuxos,  A  foft  Fever.  , 

Hugeros  vonwc hsy  A  moift  Fever. 


nugeros  vuiwtejLvosy  A  nocturnal  Fever, 

Hugeros  fygosy  A  dry  Fever. 

Hugeros  luvexky  A  continual  Fever. 

Hugeros  c%u$,  An  acute  Fever. 
nugeros  irehiosy  A  livid  Fever.  . 

Hugeros  rtfiMs,  A  Fever  returnillS  eVefy  fifth 
Day. 

Hugeros  mrefitpiyvtos,  A  flatulent  .  Fever. 

Hugeros  nregjixoi.wSi  a  burning  Fever. 

Hugeros  nreg/i'l'UxQ&Sy  A  cold  Fever. 

Hugeros  nj-Axvnrnsy  An  Erratic  Fever. 

Hugeros  rerccgrcooSy  A  Quartan. 

Hugeros  rgjLrouoSi  A  Tertian. 

Hugeros  rgjtrouocpuys ,  A  Fever  refembling  a  Tertian# 
Hugeros  <povc*hsy  a  deftrudive  Fever. 

Hugeros  x&/xegjivoSy  A  Winter  Fever. 

Hugeros  %A tocgos,  A  moderately  hot  Fever. 

n  OOgOty 

’ETrtTrwpolfJLctrcty  /Chalk-ftones  in  the 

'£v<?gefJLf*ccrcty  C  Joints. 

Ai8/J|«7rg^l  roicrw  olgSgoicnvyj 


'Patios  fix<rgo(pv,  Diftortion  of  the  Spine. 
Pe^os,  ?  A  stertor. 

Kegxvosy  \  - 
'Peuy.ocy  A  Catarrh. 

Pg uju.ce,  ctXfJLUgoVy  A  fait  "i 

sf'  K”  [“•">>• 

Srepuov*  hot  J 


- - -  Sregfjiovy  - 

cPriyfj.ccrx?  Ruptures  of  any  Veffels,  or  of  an  Ab- 
fcefs ;  or  Fifliires  of  the  Lips,  or  Tongue. 
cPiyos,  Exceflive  Shivering. 
cPoos  eguSrgosy  1  f  Ruben. 

'Poos  AeuxoSy  (  -p,  J  Albus. 

‘Poos^upp Is,  (  rm0V  1  Ruffus. 

'Pas  yuvouxdoSy  **  *-Muliebris. 


'XxXvguafjf.xrxy  Indurated  Tumors. 

'Xxoro^ivriy  Vertigo  attended  with  Dimnefs 

Tcc  'Zxoruf'eooyS  of  Sight. 

'^Trctrjxctlcty  Contractions  of  the  Fibres. 

^7 rxrjj.o'iy  Convulfions. 

X7T?iriv  hryguivosy )  ^  c  .  .  . 

i  Tumor  of  the  SPlecn- 

'X'n-Xmns,  Inflammations  of  the  Spleen. 

XracpuAv,  Relaxation  of  the  Uvula. 

St vSros  rt  fxeracpgevov  pxyhy  Fradure  of  the  Bread: 
or  Back-bones. 

"Xropf.ee  dverTraa-jxevovy  Diftortion  of  the  Mouth. 
'Xrofxcc  S'ua&S'esy  Fetid  Breath. 

Xt gxyyagttjy  Strangury. 

XrgefiAoly  Wry  Neck. 

Xrpicpoi  %  KVHhwiSy  Griping  of  the  Inteftines. 
Hv&yyesy  Fiftulas. 

Xw/xcc  m&guttes,  Torpidnefs  of  the  Body. 


Ta^wiMjo,,  Too  great  Volubility  of  Speech, 
I  ever y.QSy  lenelmus.  .  r 

TegthPwy  Caries. 

Teg/uiyQoi,  Terminthi. 

Terxpos,  Tetanus. 

TgccuAicrij.QSy  Stammering. 

Tgixmisy  Trichofis.  \ 


/ 
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Toojaos,  Treulor. 

T?SfMT*,  Wounds. 

Tuipte <cn,  }  Privation  of  Sight. 

’OySctXiAM  <?€gwiiy  3 

r 


'T<T/im4j?  Dropfy. 

TJ'ap,  i  ^ 

'TJ>4  Aguxoy  (pAeyp*)  7  Leucophlegmatia. 

''TjTpw'l*  AgyxofpAgyjtcoJiWjS 
-m«+  |»pos,  A  dry  Dropfy. 
wTJNpw4'  nsXivfJLWMy  A  Dropfy  of  the  Lungs. 
tT\fe&>4'  v7roa<xpKi£'ioS)  Anafarca. 

jt*gT  f/4<puo-«/xtxT<wp,  A  flatulent  Dropfy. 
f'T7rgp?a£T05  <pA s/3iW  -wspi  TW  eyx£<pxAov,  Rup¬ 

tures  of  the  Veffels  in  the  Brain. 

'YTrepcrapxutris,  Hyperfarcofis. 

<tVo*A»ar«>  Tumor  under  the  Tongue. 

Ta  c'Trepa  Ktrexopeva,  Retention  of  the  Secun- 
dines. 

‘Tree***?  Various  Diforders  of  the  Uterus; 

$ 


’  ‘  N 

^aActxpcoT/js,  Baldpefs. 
4>G  tens, 


l 


Confumption. 


4>0it'<wcf£a  voarifiitTCLy  ( 

T«?«,  3 

4>0/<ns  IJ/05,  Confumption  of  the  whole  Habit; 
$0/<ns  Ifchiadic  Confumption. 

4>0/<n?  rttp&Tixn,  Nephritic  Confumption. 

vcotix$i  Tabes  Dorfahs. 

4>A eypjLow,  Inflammation. 

4>A vKTotTyau,  Phlydaenae. 


$oj3oi  utvok,  Frightful  Dreams. 

$pmrKt  Phrenitis. 

4>p/xw,  Horror,  Shivering. 

$>V[J.XTX, 

KcWuAo/, 

’Xvcp'pifxy.oiic c> 

$>u [/.xtoc.  'zeip't  Ty\v  xvcp'ivy  Tubercles  in  the  Bladder. 
4>J/xt*T*  Ip  th  ap^pji,  Tubercles,  or  Caruncles,  in 
the  Urethra. 

Qu/jictTa,  x,otpu>c hga,  Scrophulous  Tubercles. 

Ta  T?ap  us  i  tubercles  about  the  Ears. 

4>vpeccy  j 

g«,  Red  Blotches  on  the  Legs,  caufed  by  fit¬ 
ting  too  near  the  Fire. 

X 

XaV/a  %uve%ris,  Perpetual  Gaping; 

X/^gTAct,  Chilblains. 

Xoipdtes,  King’s-evil. 

XoAspa,  Cholera  Morbus. 

XoAepa%”i,  ?  1  Cholera  Morbus. 

XoAgpa  uypvy  $  nioilr  £ 

Xpoo/xx  'urovvpovy  Bad  Colour. 

- —  %Awpop,  Green-ficknefs. 

XuAwcris,  Limping. 

•J/ 

aT 

Twpa,  The  Itch; 

U 

.  '  '■  '  *  ”  1  * 

’fl/xcV  <pujuct  Ip  'zztevfj.ovi.  Crude  Tubercles  in  the 
Lungs. 

V£lruv  -aropo/,  Pains  of  the  Ears. 

5,Utwp  vypAnles,  Redundant  Moifture  of  the  Ears, 


7  Various  forts  of  Tubercles. 


( ;■  ■  _  ^  •  y  - 

In  the  fecond  Clafs  are  contained  only  two  Difeafes,  which  are* 

’AuxvtL  See  the  Article  Auante.  cfyorrls  rutros  ^oAsth?;  See  the  Article  Phrontis. 

-  .  .  *  * , 

.  •  .  .  •  O  .  '  ,  ;  V  I  -  •  , 

The  third  comprehends  three  Difeafes,  one  of  which  is  deferibed  in  the  Treatife  de  Aere ,  Loch ,  Aquis,  which 
I  have  inferted  under  the  Article  Aer.  This  Diftemper  is  peculiar  to  the  Scythians. 

Another  is  thus  deferibed. 

ic  Thofe  whofe  Spleens  are  tumefied,  are  affeded  with  putrid  Gums,  and  have  a  fetid  Breath  :  But  if  a 
“  Largenefs  of  the  Spleen  be  neither  attended  with  Haemorrhages,  nor  a  fetid  Breath,  the  Patient  is  afflided 
“  with  malignant  Ulcers,  and  black  Cicatrices  in  the  Legs.  If  there  be  a  manifeft  Abfcefs  in  the  Face,  a 
«  grave  or  deep  Tone  of  the  Voice,  or  a  Pain  of  the  Teeth,  we  may  exped  an  Haemorrhage  from  the  Nofe. 
«  They  who  have  the  Parts  under  the  Eyes  very  much  elevated,  will  be  found  to  have  large  Spleens;  and  if 
w  their  Feet  alfo  fwell,  will  appear  as  if  they  were  hydropic;  but  the  Belly  and  Loins  are  alfo  to  be  obferv’d.” 

The  Symptoms  here  enumerated  leave  no  Room  to  doubt  of  the  Author’s  meaning  that  Diftemper  which 
we  call  the  Scurvy.  ,  • 

The  third  Diftemper  is  deferibed  in  the  third  Book  of  the  Epidemics,  Sedion  the  third. 

Before  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring,  the  Seafon  being  cold,  Eryfipelafes  were  very  frequent,  fome  owing  to 
a  manifeft  Caufe,  others  not ;  they  were  however,  of  a  malignant  Kind,  and  very  mortal.  Many  laboured 
under  Diforders  of  the  Fauces,  and  had  their  Voice  affeded;  burning  Fevers,  alfo  Phrenfies,  Aphthae  in  the 
Mouth,  Tubercles  (z>hx*h)  in  the  Pudenda,  Ophthalmies,  and  Carbuncles,  Loofeneffes,  Averfion  to  Food, 
attended  in  fome  with  a  Thirft,  in  others  not,  were  very  frequent.  The  TSrine  was  turbid,  much  in  Quantity, 
and  of  an  ill  Quality  ;  the  Patients  for  the  moft  part  laboured  under  a  Coma,  fucceeded  by  want  of  Sleep. 
Oftentimes  the  Difeafe  had  no  Crifis  at  all,  (for  “■upa.a-ia^  I  read  -domett  with  Foefius)  and  fometimes  one  that 
was  imperfed  ;  Dropfies  alfo  and  Confumptions  were  frequent. 

In  many  Perfons  an  Eryfipelas,  taking  its  Rife  from  very  fmall  and  inconfiderable  Puftules,  ( di- 
fperfed  itfelf  all  over  the  Body  ;  but  if  the  Patient  were  about  fixty  Years  of  Age,  and  in  the  leaft  negligent, 
it  principally  'affeded  the  Plead.  Many,  even  while  under  Cure,  were  feized  with  violent  Inflammations,  and 
the  Eryfipelas  increafed,  and  quickly  fpread  itfelf  every-where.  In  moft  who  were  thus  affeded,  the  Puftules 
(*To<rcea/g«)  came  to  a  Suppuration,  attended  by  an  extraordinary  Putrefadion  and  Separation  of  the  Flefh, 
Nerves,  and  Bones-;  for  the  Colledion  of  Humours  was  not  like  good  Pus,  but  a  Confluence  of  corrupt  and 
putrid  Matter  of  many  and  various  Kinds.  Thofe  who  happened  to  be  thus  affeded  about  the  Head,  fullered 
the  Lofs  of  the  Hair  from  their  Head  and  Beard,  with  the  Denudarion  and  Luxation  of  the  Bones,  and  a 
great  Defluxion  of  Humours,  with  or  without  a  Fever.  Thefe  Symptoms,  however,  were  more  terrible  than 
dangerous ;  for  moft  of  thofe  in  whom  the  Matter  ripened,  and  came  to  a  Suppuration,  recovered  ;  but-  thofe 
who,  after  the  Removal  of  the  Inflammation  and  Eryfipelas,  remained  free  from  an  Abfcefs,  died  in  great  Num¬ 
bers.  And  thus  it  happened,  whatever  Part  of  the  Bodyfthe  Difeafe  infefted  ;  fometimes  the  Aim  from  the  Hu¬ 
merus 
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merus  to  the  Cubit,  or  the  Part  below  it,  had  the  Bone  laid  bare,  Tome  had  their  Sides  f  Flelh  ;  but 

Fore-part,  or  Back-part.  Sometimes  the  Thigh,  or  the  Leg,  or  the  whole  Foot,  were  p 
the  moft  difmal  Cafe  of  all  was,  when  the  Diftemper  feized  upon  the  Pubes  and  u  en  •  #  uut  J  am 

This  Defcription,  I  fhould  think,  agrees  pretty  well  with  a  malignant  Species  o  t  ie  P '  *  r  them- 

fenfible,  that  many  are  of  a  different  Opinion.  As  I  have  given  the  Paflage,  otieis  m  y  J  S 
felves.  i  r 

.  The  fourth  Clafs  includes  only  two  Diftempers. 

<  l  -  ‘  \  '  \  C L  t  .  lL.  ..  I 

T urnoi.  See  the  Article  Typhus. 


riccx"  mntut.  See  the  Article  Pachys. 


In  the  fifth  Clafs  Mr.  Le  Clerc  rekons  the  following  Diftempers. 


’AVgjit/jj,  Anemia.  T ayyoci  See  the  Article  Tangle. 

'iTTTTH^ts.  See  the  Article  Hippouris.  T See  the  Article Typhomania. 

Nacro?  cpG/moj.  See  the  Article  Phthinice. 

The  above-quoted  Author  mentions  in  this  Clafs ;  but  improperly,  fiiice  it  is  known  to  import  Tubercles 

under  the  Ears.  ‘  #  .  .  ,  r  A  V  t 

The  Medicines  taken  Notice  of  by  Hippocrates  are  principally  the  following.  But  it  mult  e  remar  e  , 
as  the  Greek  Language  in  general  underwent  Variations,  fo  the  Names  of  Plants  were  frequently  c  ange  ,  an 
hence  arifes  an  Impoftibility  of  being  certain,  that  this  Catalogue  is  entirely  juft. 


A. 

Abrotanum. 

Abfinthium. 

Acacia. 

Acetum. 
Adiantum. 
iErugo  Airis. 

/Es. 

Airis  Flos. 

Airis  Limatura. 
AEris  Squama. 

Ais  Uftum. 


Agnus  Caftus. 
Alica. 

Allium. 

Althaea 

Alumen. 

Alumen  ASgyptium. 

Ahimen  ScilTile. 

Alumen  Uftum. 

Ammoniacum. 

Amomum. 

Amygdalae. 

Anagallrs. 

Anagyris. 

Anchufa. 

Anemone. 

Anethum. 

Anifum. 

Anferis  Axungia. 
Anferis  Medulla. 
Anferis  Stercus. 
Anthemis. 

Aparine. 

Aqua  marina. 
Argentum. 

Argenti  Flos. 
Ariftolochia. 
Aromatica  varia. 
Artemifia. 

Atriplex. 

Afinus. 

Afini  Stercus. 
Afpalathum. 
Afparagus. 
Afphodelus. 

Avena. 


Auripigmentum. 

Axungia. 


B. 


Baccharis. 

Beta. 

Bills  Bovina. 

Bills  Porcina. 

Bilis  Scorpii  marini. 


Bitumen. 

Blitum.  / 

Bombylium.  A  Sort  of  Bee^ 
Braffica. 

Bryonia. 

Bulbus  albus. 

Bulbus  inter  fegetes  nafeens. 
Bupreftis  Animal.  Bupreftis  Herba. 
Butyrum. 

C. 

Cachrys.  - 
Calamintha. 

Calamus  Aromaticus. 

Calx  viva. 

Canis. 

Cantharides. 

Capparis. 

Capra. 

Capras  Lac. 

Capras  Axungia. 

Capras  Stercus. 

Caprae  Sudor. 

Carabe; 

Cardamomum. 

Cafeus. 

Caftoreum. 

Cedria. 

Cedrus. 

Centaureum. 

Cepa. 

Cera. 

Cera  alba. 

Cervus. 

Cervi  Cornu. 

Cervi  Medulla. 

Chalcitis. 

Chamasleon. 

Charien. 

**  Chondrus. 

Chryfitis. 

Chryfocolla. 

Cicer. 

Cicuta. 

Cinnamomum. 

Cneorum. 

Cneftrum. 

Cnicus. 

Cnidia  Grana. 

Colocynthis. 

Conyza. 

Coriandrum. 

Cornu  Bovinum  ^ 

Cornu  Caprinum  L  rafum  &  viftum. 
Cornu  Cervinum  3 


Cratseogonon. 

Crinanthemum. 

Crithmum. 

Crocus. 

Cucumis. 

Cucumis  fylveftris. 

Cucurbita. 

Cuminum. 

Cuminum  Aithiopicum. 

Cupreflus. 

Cyclamen. 

Cydonia. 

Cyperus. 

Cytifus. 

D. 

Daphnoides. 

Daucus. 

Dictamnus. 

Didtamnus  Creticus. 

Dracontium. 

Dracunculus. 

E. 

Ebenus. 

Echinus. 

Echinus  marinus. 

Elaterium. 

Epipetron. 

Erice. 

Eruca. 

Ervilia. 

Ervum. 

Eryfimum. 

Euanthemum. 

F. 

Faba. 

Farinas  varias. 

Ferula. 

Ficus  fativae  7  lignum,folia. 

Ficus  fylveftris  5  '  tructus. 

Foeniculum. 

Fcenugraecum. 

Fraxinus. 

Fuligo. 

Fungus, 

G. 

Galbanum. 

Galla. 

Gians  Aigyptia. 

Glaftum. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

H. 

Hedera. 

Helleborus  albus. 

Helleborus  niger. 

Hippomarathrum, 
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Hippomarathrum,' 

Hippophae. 

Holoconitis. 

Hordeum. 

HordeumAchifleum.SceAcHiLLEis. 

Horminum. 

Hyofcyamus. 

Hypociftis. 

Hyffopus. 

Hyflopus  Cilicia?. 


Ilex. 

Iris. 

Ifatis. 

Juncus  Odoratus. 
Juniperus. 


L. 


Lac  Afininum. 

Lac  Caninurft. 

Lac  Equinum. 

Lac  Ovinum. 

Lac  Vaccinum. 

Ladtuca. 

Lagopyms; 

Lapis  Cyaneus. 

Lapis  Magnefius. 
Laferpitium. 

Laurus. 

Lens. 

Lentifcus. 

Leporini  pili. 

Lepus. 

Iinum. 

•  Lotus.. 

Lupinus. 

M. 

Magnes. 

Malicorium. 

Malva. 

Malum  Punicum, 

Malus. 

Mandragora. 

Meconitis. 

Meconium  Catharticum. 
Meconium  Infantum. 
Meconium  Somniferum. 
Mel. 

Mel  Cedrinum. 
Melanthium. 

Melilotus. 

Melififae  duae  Species. 
Mentha. 

Mercurialis, 

Milium. 

Minium. 

Mify. 

Modus  Radix. 
.Molybdsena. 

Morus. 

Mulus. 

Muii  Stercus. 

Mufcus. 

Myrrha. 

- Stadte. 

Myrica. 

Myrtidanum. 

Myrtus. 

N. 

Narcifius. 

Nardus. 

Nafturtium. 

Nifus. 

Nitrum. 

Nitrum  rubrum. 

Nux. 

Nux  Thafia. 


O. 

Ocymum. 

Oenanthe. 

Oefypos. 

Oleae  Folia. 

Oleae  Frudtus. 

Oleae  Galla. 

Oleae  Lignum. 
Oleae  Nucleus. 
Oleae  Oleum. 
Oleum. 
Omphacium. 
Origanum. 

Orobus. 

Ova. 

Oxyacantha. 


P. 


Paeonia. 

Panax. 

Papaver. 

Parthenium." 

Paftinaca. 

Pentaphyllum. 

Pepliiirti. 

Peplus. 

Pepo. 

Perfea. 

Petrofelinunu 
Petrofelinum  crifpatumi 
Peucedanum. 

Phafeolus. 

Philiftium. 

Pinei  Nuclei* 

Pinus. 

Piper. 

Pifum. 

Polium. 

Polygonum. 

Populus. 

Porrum. 

Portulaca. 

Praflium. 

Pfeudodi&amnus. 

Pulegium. 

Pyra. 

0^ 


R. 


Radix  alba. 

Rana. 

Ranunculus. 

Rapa. 

Raphanus. 

Relina  Lentifcina. 
Refina  Terebinthins. 
Rhamnus. 

Rhus. 

Ricinus. 

Rofa. 

Rofmarinus, 

Rubia. 

Rubus. 

Ruta. 

S. 

Sagapenum. 

Sal. 

Sal  Thebanum. 

Salix. 

Salvia. 

Sambucus. 

Sandaracha.' 

Saturcia. 

Scammonium. 

Scarabseus. 

Scilla. 


h 


Scolopendrium. 

Secundinae  hu  manse. 

Seleri. 

Sepia. 

Sepiae  Os. 

Sepiae  Ova. 

Serpens. 

Serum  Ladtis. 

Sefamoides. 

Sefamum. 

Sefeli. 

Sinapi. 

Sifymbrium,'' 

Solanum. 

Sorbus. 

Spodium. 

Stoebe. 

Staphyfagria. 

Struthium. 

Stoibe. 

Stybe.  > 

Stybos.  J 
Styrax. 

Succinum. 

Sulphur. 

T, 

Taeda. 

Tauri  Bills. 

Tauri  Hepar. 

Tauri  Urina. 

Telephium. 

Terebinthina.' 

Terra  iEgyptia. 

Terra  Alba. 

Terra  Sarnia. 

Teftudo. 

Thapfia. 

Thlafpi. 

Thus. 

Thuris  Manna.’ 

Thymbra. 

Thymus. 

Tithymalus. 

Torpedo  Pifcis. 

Tragus  Herba. 

Tribulus. 

Trigonum. 

Trifolium. 

v; 

Verbafcum. 

Verbena. 

Vermes. 

Vina  varia.’ 

Vini  Foeces. 

Vini  Foeces  calcinate 
Viola  alba. 

Viola  nigra. 

Vitis. 

Vitis  Capreoli.' 

Vitis  Pampinus. 

Vitis  Sarmenta. 

Vituli  marini  PulmoneS.' 

Vitulus  marinus. 

Umbilicus  Veneris# 

Urina. 

Urtica. 

Uvae  Paflse.’ 

Uvarum  poll:  prelfronem  magma? 
Vulpes. 

Vulpinum  Stercus. 


Xanchium.' 

Zeal 


X. 

z. 
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:XXX  PREFACE. 

_  I  fhall  add  to  my  Accounts  of  Hippocrates ,  and  his  Medicine,  the  Character  a  celebrated  Modern  gives 
him,  who  was  a  moft  excellent  Judge  of  his  Merits  \  and  for  the  fake  of  Truth  I  mull  confefs,  that  many  Cen- 
fures,  which,  by  the  way,  he  paffes  on  Medicinal  Writers,  are  too  applicable  to  the  Medicinal  Dictionary,  what¬ 
ever  Pains  I  may  have  taken  to  avoid  deferving  fuch  Reproaches. 

’Tis  univerfally  allow’d,  that  the  Duty  of  a  Phyfician  conFFs  in  preferving  the  Health  of  Mankind,  and 
removing  thofe  Dil'eafes  which  interfere  therewith.  The  happy  Man  who  is  capable  of  rendering  this  important 
Service  to  thofe  who  demand  his  AFiFance,  may  juftly  claim  the  Seat  of  Honour  among  the  Sons  ot  Apollo  j  and 
is  a  genuine  Glory  and  Ornament  to  his  ProfeFion.  .  > 

But  whatever  the  unthinking  Vulgar  may  imagine,  yet  the  fagacious  and  difcerning  Few  are  well  apprifed, 
that  fuch  a  Degree  of  Knowledge  is  not  eafily  acquir’d  ;  and  that  the  Road  to  a  competent  Skill,  much  more  to 
Perfection,  in  the  Healing  Art ,  is  on  all.  Hands  obFruded,  and  befet  with  almoft  infurmountable  Difficulties.  For 
the  Nature  of  Health,  and  of  Difeafes,  lies,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  Obfcurity  *  their  refpedive  Caufes  cannot  be 
fully  and  adequately  difcover’d;  and  though  they  could,  yet  Fill  the  Virtues  of  Remedies  are  not  fufficiently 
known.  All  thefe  extenfive  Branches  of  Knowledge  muF,  however,  be  examin’d  with  Accuracy,  by  one  and 
the  fame  Man,  before  he  can  lay  a  juF  Claim  to  the  Character  of  a  perfeCt  Phyfician. 

Though  it  has  always  been  difputed  whether  the  Healing  Art  has  receiv’d  the  moF  conFderable  Advances 
from  the  Leffons  taught  by  Experience,  or  from  the  Deductions  of  Reafoning  and  Argumentation,  yet  luckily 
there  have  never  been  wanting  ibme  Men  of  a  fuperior  Genius,  who  have  laudably  endeavour’d  to  fhew  their 
mutual  Subfervience  to  each  other,  and  prove  that  the  former  is  defective  without  the  latter,  which,  in  its  Turn, 
is  equally  imperfeCt  without  the  former.'  For  before  Medicine  affumed  the  Form  of  an  Art,  and  began  to  \he 
regularly  cultivated  as  a  Science,  the  Sick,  prompted  by  the  Agonies  of  their  refpeCtive  Diforders,  had  recourfe 
to  unknown  Remedies,  in  order  to  remove  DiFempers,  the  Symptoms  of  which  they  had  learned  from  their  own 
woful  Experience.  When  by  Chance,  or  a  Concurrence  of  favourable  CircumFances,  any  of  thefe  Medicines 
prov’d  falutary,  an  Obfervation  of  the  Effeds  produc’d  by  them  laid  the  FrF  Foundation  for  the  Art  of  PhyFc, 
which  has  fince  prov’d  lo  valuable  a  Bleffing  to  the  World.  Afterwards  expofing  the  Sick  in  the  moF  publick 
Places  of  Refort*  they  enaded  a  Law,  injoining  every  one  who  pafs’d  by  to  give  his  Advice  to  the  Diftrefs’d, 
on  a  Suppofition,  that  he  might  have  formerly  labour’d  under  the  fame  Diforder,  and  receiv’d  Relief  from  fome 
particular  Remedy.  This  was  the  fecond  Step  which  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans ,  thefe  moF  antient  Sources 
of  human  Literature,  made  towards  the  Improvement  of  Medicine  ;  which,  when  carry’d  into  Egypt  in  this  im¬ 
perfeCt  State,  was  gradually  more  and  more  improv’d  by  that  penetrating  and  induFrious  People;  for  by  hang- 
ing  up  Tables  in  the  Temples  of  the  Gods,  with  the  feveral  Species  of  Difeafes  enumerated,  and  the  moF  pro¬ 
per  Remedies  specified  upon  them,  and  by  committing  the  Charge  of  each  Difeafe  to  particular  Phyficians,  they 
reduced  their  indigested  and  disorderly  Experiments  to  a  certain  Form,  more  accommodated  to  Ufe  and. Practice 

than  they  formerly  were.  "  * 

At  laF  Mankind  being  convinc’d,  that  Remedies  alone  were  not  fufficient  to  carry  Medicine  to  a  due  Degree 
of  Perfection,  began  to  implore  the  AffiFance  of  Ratiocination,  the  Ufe  of  which,  in  diFinguifhing  and  curjn°‘ 
Diforders,  they  had  long  perceiy’d  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary.  Upon  this,  as  generally  happens  in  Cafes  of 
a  like  Nature,  Subtilty  of  Genius  was  preferr’d  to  the  tedious  Method  of  improving  by  Experience ;  and  what 
ought  to  have  gone  Hand-in-hand,  I  mean  Theory  and  FaCt,  were  fooliFily  feparated  and  disjoined*;  fpecious 
and  Hne-fpun  Speculations  were,  without  confidering  their  InHuence  on  Practice,  or  their  Conformity  to  Truth 
obtruded  on.  Mankind  as  the  BaFs  of  PhyFc,  and  the  fureF  Foundations  of  Medicine.  But  though  the  Healing 
Art  might,  in  this  impeded  State,  be  cloathed  in  all  the  gaudy  Pomp  of  Eloquence,  and  recommend  itfelf  to 
thofe  of  a  fpeculative  and  philofophical  Turn,  yet  it  foon  difcover’d  its  Defeds  by  proving  prejudicial  and  fatal  to 
the  unhappy  Patients.  Nor  wilffhis  appear  a  MyFery  to  him  who  confiders  the  Affair  in  an  impartial  Light  - 
for  Health,  as  well  as  Difeafes,  are  no  mom  than  Fated  and  neceffary  EffeCts  arifing  from  a  certain  particular 
Concurrence  of  all  thofe  CircumFances,  which,  taken  in  Conjunction,  operate  as  a  Caul'e  in  producing  its  EFeCt 
But  before  this  Caufe  can  be  fo  clearly  inveFigated,  as  that  its  Method  of  ading  Fiall  become  the  proper  SubieCt 
of  a  mathematical  DemonFratiqn, ,  each  of  its  Properties  and  Virtues  muF  be  difcover’d,  and  conftder’d  feparatelv 
and  apart ;  afteryvhich  their  mutual  Relations  muft  be  diligently  compar’d,  and  the  additional  Properties  refult- 
mg  from  thefe  Relations  carefully  invefbgated.  Now  as  thefe  Properties  only  come  under  our  Cognizance  and  * 
•  mamfeft  themfelves  to  our  Senfes,  by  their  Effeas,  it  is  obvious,  that  whether  in  a  found  or  a  valetudinary  State 
the  Caufe,  the  Accidents  and  E.ffe£bs,  mull  be  inveftigated  and  defcrib’d,  before  we  can  either  pronouns 
rationally,  or  prefcnbe  judiooufly :  tor  the  Phyfician  is  to  encounter  real  Effefts  produc’d  by  their  adeauate 
Caufes,  which  often,  if  not  always,  depend  upon  a  Train  of  Circumfbmces  of  fo  peculiar  and  circumftantiate  a 
Nature,  that  t.heEorcenf  a  general  and  abftrule  Demonllration  is  by  no  means  fufficient  to  quality  him  for  Draftifino- 
with  Succefs.  There  is  ffich  an  inconceivable  Variety  of  Diforders,  and  in  each  of  thefe  fo  incredible  a  Numhe? 
of  Symptoms  and  Circumftance?  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Ihort  Period  of  human  Life,  the  Frailties  both  of  iJX 
and  Mind,  to  which  Men  hre  by.  the  Condition  of  their  Natures  fubjeaed,  the  Difficulties  they  have  to  encoumef 
and  the  Avocations  with  which  they  mull  unavoidably  meet,  can  never  enable  any  one  Man  to  form  a  fuffidem 
Number  of  Obfervations  for  eftabhfhmg  a  rational .and  unexceptionable  Theory,  and  praftifing  accordi  Jto  ft 
like  a  real  and  fiolful  Phyfician.  Hence  txs .obvious,  that  we  muft  be  indebted  to  the  Knowledge  of°others 
confu  t  the  Lrang  and  the  Dead  perufe  the  Works  of  antient  Sages,  inquire  into  the  Improvements  of  Modern^ 
and  always  make  Truth  the  facred  Mark  at  whtch  we  aim.  But  left  we  Ihould  at  laft  mifcarry  in  our  View!  we 
muft  not  wantonly  drink  at  every  Spring,  nor  draw  our  Stores  of  Knowledge  from  impure  and  turbid  Fountain" 
for  to  read  much  is  not  always  to  he  learned.  The  Phyfician  therefore  ought  to  con  trad  his  View,  form 
upon  noble  Models  defpife  the  cpmmon  Herd  of  Authors,  and  draw  fis  Fund  ofwildglfrom  th^  ^ 
reprefent  Nature  in  her  true  and  genuine  Shape  t  from  thofe  who  hive  too  fitcred  a  Regard  to  Honour  to  forge 
Fads  tor.  die  Support  of  a  favqunte  Theory  ;  from  thofe  who  follow  Truth  where-evcr  Fie  leads  rhPm“  7 
their  Accounts  of  Thingsdifdain,  from  partial  and  intereFed  Views,  either  to  add  or  fnnnrefs  V  r  ,m’  and  m 
fiance.  Thefe  ate  the  W  Fou?tains/of  which  the  Phyfician  can 

Men  whole  Labours  pave  the  Phyfician  s  Way  to  Glory  and  Honour.  Ever  fince  Phyfic  afium’d  the  Appearance 
of  an  Art,  the  World  has  been  blefs  d  with  iome  one  or  other  of  tliis.  Stamp  Hi-fiLcratp*  f™-  TnU-o  P  *  £ 

very  Dawn  of  Medicine  appear’d,,  and  like  the  Sun  in  his  meridian  Splendor  diffuf/d  a  noble  Light  which  MU 
for  ever  Fnne  with  diFinguiFi  d  LuFre.  This  venerable  Man  i<s  to  the  Phyfician  what  the  Pn]e  W  *. 
the  Mariner,  his  Guide hts  piredor,  and  that  of  which  when  he  lofes  Sight,  he  is  ’lure  to  be  bewilder’d  and 
err  rom  lus  Courfe  The  divine  Hippocrates  is  always  litre  to  reprefent  Things  as  they  are  in  their  own  Natures 
He  has  no  intereFed  Views  to  ferve,  no  particular  Bus  to  draw  him  afide  from  Truth.  He  is  always  clear  always 

concife. 
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eoncife,  and  intelligible.  He  no-where  obfcures  his  Meaning,  throws  a  Cloud  over  the  Natures  of  Diforders,  or 
mifreprefents  their  Symptoms  and  Terminations,  by  the  unintelligible  Jargon  of  the  four  Elements,  or  the  ftill 
more  abfurd  and  ridiculous  Whim  of  the  four  primary  Qualities  refulting  from  them.  Vain  and  idle  Controverfies 
concerning  the  firft  Temperament  of  the  fimple  Stamina  of  Life  never  hinder  him  from  penetrating  into  the 
true  Events  of  Things.  The  Purity  and  Glory  of  his  Compofitions  are  not  ftain’d  and  fullied  with  the  ufelefs 
Notions  of  the  Calidum  Innatum,  and  the  Humidum  Radicale.  Subtile  and  uninftruCtive  Diftin&ions  of  Difeafes, 
and  their  feveral  Caufes,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Works  of  this  venerable  Parent  of  the  Healing  Art.  The 
Man  deferves  rather  to  be  laugh’d  at,  than  confuted  in  a  grave  and  ferious  manner,  who  imagines  that  Hippocrates 
was  mifguided  by  the  unmeaning  Whims  of  unintelligible  Chymifts,  and  drawn  afide  by  the  fpecious  Dreams  of 
Adds  and  Alcalis.  Thefe  were  Speculations  which  his  exalted  Genius,  and  well-formed  Tafte,  defpifed.  He 
was  no  lefs  confpicuous  for  the  Impartiality  of  his  Reprefentations,  than  the  Force  and  Strength  of  his  Genius  ; 
for  he  no-where  afferts  Things  which  he  had  not  feen,  nor  does  he  ever  negleCt  to  give  a  faithful  Account  of  real 
Circumftances.  He  reprefents,  but  does  not  difguife  or  change,  the  Operations  of  Nature,  in  order  to  procure 
Honour  or  Stability  to  any  particular  Hypothefis.  This  is  the  amiable,  this  the  lovely,  I  had  almoft  faid  the 
perfect  Character  of  the  divine  Hippocrates.  No  Wonder  then,  if  his  Accounts  of  Things,  and  his  Defcriptions 
of  Difeafes,  have  in  all  Ages  procured  the  Attention,  and  attracted  the  Efteem,  of  the  Sagacious  and  Difcerning. 
To  him  we  may  juftly  add  Aret<eus  of  Cappadocia ,  and  Rufus  Ephefius ,  who,  from  his  Example,  became  fkilful 
Phyficians,  and  were  equally  religious  Obfervers  of  the  Laws  of  Truth.  But  few  of  the  Greeks  trod  in  his  facred 
Footfteps  before  the  Days  of  Galen.  When  the  Labours  of  other  Greek  Phyficians  are  laid  in  the  Balance  with 
thefe  of  Hippocrates ,  how  light,  how  defective  and  imperfed  are  they  found  to  be  !  Some  of  them,  blindly  and 
implicitly  devoted  to  a  particular  Sed,  efpoufed  the  Tenets  peculiar  to  it,  without  regarding  whether  they  were 
true  or  falfe  ;  fome  of  them  drefs  up  Things  in  falfe  and  fictitious  Colours,  whilft  others,  equally  miftaken,  are 
little  folicitous  about  Fads,  and  are  only  taken  up  in  inveftigating  the  phyfical  Caufes  of  Diforders,  and  their 
Symptoms.  Befides,  Penetration  and  Impartiality,  a  natural  Simplicity  of  Style,  a  Clearnefs  and  Perfpicuity  of 
Didion,  are  requifite  in  the  Phyfician.  Health  is  of  more  Importance  than  Oratory ;  and  Life  a  Circumftance  of 
more  Moment  than  ftriking  Images,  quaint  Phrafes,  or  well-turn’d  Periods.  The  Phyfician  mull  not  trifle,  or 
play  the  Fool,  where  Matters  of  the  laft  Moment  are  at  Stake.  A  foolifh  Affedation  of  uncouth  and  obfolete 
Expreffions,  the  pompous  Flowers  of  Rhetoric,  or  a  pedantic  Playing  with  Words,  mull  never  draw  a  Veil  over 
his  real  Meaning,  or  divert  the  Attention  of  the  Reader.  An  unfeafonable  Oftentation  of  an  Acquaintance  with 
antient  Hiftory,  a  pompous  Enumeration  of  the  Opinions  of  different  Authors,  or  fubtile  Refearches  into  the 
firft  Caufes  of  Diforders,  however  effectually  they  may  prove  the  Author’s  Learning,  are  yet  of  little  or  no  Ser¬ 
vice  either  in  the  Cure,  or  in  the  Prevention  of  Difeafes,  in  which  the  Whole  of  a  Phylician’s  Bufinefs  confifts. 
However  agreeable  Labours  of  this  Kind  may  prove  to  fpeculative  Literati ,  yet  they  never  fail  to  create  a  Difguft 
in  the  Man  who,  being  intent  upon  finding  out  the  clear,  the  certain,  and  infallible  Signs  of  Health  and  Sicknefs, 
thinks  it  his  only  Bufinefs  to  preferve  the  former,  and  find  out  proper  Remedies  for  removing  the  latter. 
Defpifing  therefore  what  the  elegant  Tongue,  the  fine  Imagination,  or  the  fparkling  Genius,  have  wantonly 
advanc’d  on  phyfical  Subjeds,  rather  to  difplay  their  Parts,  than  advance  and  improve  the  Art,  we  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  perufe  the  plain,  the  fimple  Writings  of  Hippocrates ,  in  which  the  facred  Oracles  of  Nature  herfelf  are 
delivered  pure  and  uncontaminated  *,  where  nothing  is  darkened  by  an  Obfcurity  of  Words  ;  where  every  Line  is 
richly  pregnant  with  Thought  and  Senfe ;  and  where  the  moft  important  Truths  are  told  at  once  with  Laconic 
Brevity,  and  Attic  Perfpicuity.  This  is  the  diftinguifhing  Charader  of  Hippocrates  ;  in  thefe  relpeds  none  come 
up  to  him  :  For  whoever  applies  to  moft  other  Authors  for  Improvement  and  Inftrudion,  will,  for  the  moft  part, 
either  be  glutted  with  naufeous  Repetitions,  or  difgufted  with  barbarous  Lumber ;  or,  which  is  almoft  as  bad, 
he  meets  with  nothing  but  an  affeded  and  uninftrudive  Oftentation  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Languages, 
Antiquities,  Hieroglyphics,  and  Fables.  So  few  there  are  who  confult  the  real  Glory,  the  true  and  genuine , 
Interefts  of  Phyfic.  For  as  amongft  the  Arabians ,  and  barbarous  Interpreters  of  Galen ,  there  is  a  deteftable  and 
difgufting  Impurity  of  Language,  fo  among  the  more  learned  and  polite  Commentators  on  Hippocrates ,  there  is 
more  to  be  found  that  has  a  Tendency  to  form  the  fhining  Orator,  than  to  produce  the  knowing  and  the  fkilful 
Phyfician.  But  there  are  ftill  other  Circumftances  of  greater  Moment,  which  render  the  divine  Hippocrates  juftly 
preferable  to  all  others  :  Witnefs  his  unwearied  and  indefatigable  Attention  of  Mind,  which  enabled  him  to  view 
every  Circumftance  in  the  moft  proper  Light  •,  witnefs  his  unwearied  and  incomparable  Diligence,  by  which  he 
inveftigated  and  difcover’d  every  thing  which  had  the  leaft  Tendency  to  clear  his  Subject ;  witnefs  the  noble 
and  generous  Freedom  with  which  he  convey’d  his  ufeful  Labours  to  the  World.  Which  ever  of  thefe  the  im¬ 
partial  Mind  confiders,  the  divine  Hippocrates  will  be  found  great  beyond  the  Poflibility  of  a  Rival,  and  luckyN 
beyond  the  Fate  of  Mortals ;  a  Competitor  with  Apollo  himfelf ;  and  the  Efculapius  of  the  Loans.  He  was  fo 
quick-fighted  an  Obferver  of  Nature,  that  in  every  Diforder  he  plainly  knew  her  firft  Deviations,  her  preferit 
Irregularities,  and  the  Periods  where  fhe  would  terminate.  If  we  attentively  advert  to  the  accurate  DiftinCtion 
he'  makes  between  thofe  Symptoms  that  are  the  Effects  of  Ignorance  in  the  Phyfician,  Negligence  or  Rafhnefs 
in  the  Attendants,  or  of  the  Medicines  ufed,  and  thefe  that  are  the  natural  Refult  of  the  Difeafe  itfelf,  we  cannot 
forbear  pronouncing  him  the  moft  difcerning,  the  moft  judicious  and  penetrating,  of  all  the  Phyficians  the 
Worlu  has  hitherto  feen.  And,  which  is  more,  the  joint  Labours  of  all  the  phyfical  Writers  who  have  appear’d 
from  the  Infancy  of  Medicine  to  this  very  Day,  fcarce ,  furnifh  us  with  fo  large  a  Number  of  the  Symptoms 
and  Phenomena  of  Difeafes,  as  this  great  and  incomparable  Author  has  alone  defcrib’d.  He  firft  difcover’d  the 
various  Seafons  of  the  Year  to  be  the  Caufes  of  the  particular  Diforders  which  generally  rage  in  them  ;  and 
taught,  that  the  Viciffitudes  of  the  Air,  the  fcorching  Heats,  and  pinching  Colds,  the  Showers  and  Fogs,  the 
ftagnating  Atmofphere,  and  the  impetuous  Blafts  of  Wind,  were  productive  of  their  refpeCtive  Diforders. 
From  the  Situation  of  Countries,  the  Nature  of  Soils,  the  Motion  or  Stagnation  of  Waters,  the  Exhalations  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Pofition  of  Mountains,  he  accounted  for  the  Caufes  of  endemial  Diforders  •,  and  by  that  means 
preferred  whole  Nations,  lav’d  Kingdoms,  and,  like  the  Sun,  diffufed  an  univerfal  and  a  happy  Influence.  By 
examining  the  Courfe  of  Lire,  the  Food,  the  Drink,  and  the  Cuftoms  of  particular  Nations,  he  found  out  the 
Source  of  the  Diforders  to  which  they  were  moft  fubjeCt ;  and  in  all  he  does,  he  is  fo  minute  and  circumftantiate, 
that  to  the  lhallow  and  fuperficial  Genius  he  appears  trifling  ;  but  to  the  Sagacious  and  the  Judicious,  diftinCt, 
accurate,  and  important. 

His  Work  De  Aere,  Locis ,  C?  Aquis,  is  fuch  a  Mafter-piece,  that  it  may  be  faid  not  only  to  have  laid  the  Foun- 
aaon,  but  to  have  carry ’d  Phyfic  almoft  to  the  fame  Degree  of  Perfection  with  which  it  now  fhines.  Here  we 
ave  the  venerable  old  Man  accurately  deferibing  epidemical  Diforders,  and  fagacioufly  informing  us,  that  we 
are  not  only  to  have  a  regard  to  the  Differences  of  Age,  Sex,  and  Conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  Exercife,  the 
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Cuftoms,  and  the  Method  of  Life,  ufed  by  the  Patient ;  and  that  an  Account  ^*V)fford than  others, 

fufficient  for  accounting  why  fome  Ihould  be  more  remarkably  aifiiflcd  wit  1  epic  e  Manner  •  and  making 

We  lhall  here  find  him  deferring  the  Eyes,  the  Hair,  and  the  Skin,  in  a  juft  and  accurate  Man  ,  ^ 

the  mod  judicious  Remarks  upon  the  voluble  and  the  Hammering  Tongue,  upon  le  Conftitution  of  thofe 

Voice  ,  and  all  this  with  a  View  to  difeover,  and  point  out,  the  part, adar  Temperament  ^^"Xlus  that 
who  were  more  fubject  to  raging  Diforders,  than  others  who  wanted  tliele  Chara  *  eri  ics.  rjifnnlers  with  which 
none  ever  deliver’d  the  diagnoftic  Signs  of  Difeafes  with  greater  ExaSnefs,  defenbed  f 
thefe  Signs  were  connefted  with  greater  Accuracy,  or  form’d  a  more  juft  and  infallible 

their  Events  and  Terminations,  than  the  divine  Hippocrates.  Nor  was  he  Jefs  iappy  m  1  &  Patient  from 

Symptoms,  and  various  Turns,  which  Difeafes  might  take,  than  fuccefsful  in  relievm&  _  r  i  •  £rr  ^ 

the  Fury  of  their  Affaults  ;  for  he  was  neither  rafh  in  applying  his  Medicines,  hafty  ln, Difl 
afraid  of  confeffing  his  want  of  Succefs,  nor  proud  of  his  Skill,  when  every  thing  an  wer  s  ,  P  where  ever 
eafes,  like  weak  and  feeble  Enemies,  yield  themfelves  the  willing  Captives  of  his  Ski  ;  he 
he  has  a  Mind,  and,  at  laft,  deftroys  the  very  Seeds  of  their  Exigence  ;  and,  for  all  thefe  nighty ^  * 

ufed  Medicines  which  were  few  in  Number,  but  fure  in  their  Effects,  and  of  a  fma  r^e>  u  that  were 

modated  to  the  Diforder.  He  was  not  folicitous  about  a  Variety  of  Medicines,  provided  he  oun  _  , 

neceffary,  and  knew  how  to  exhibit  them  at  proper  Seafons,  and  in  due  Quantities.  ccura  e  y  °  , 

Stages  and  Periods  of  Difeafes,  obferving  their  lucky  or  unlucky  Days,  checking  or  forwar  ing  e 
the  morbid  Matter,  digefting  its  Crudities,  carrying  what  was  concocted  thro  Ways  pointed  out  by  the  Diie  e. 
itfelf,  diredting  its  Elimination,  and  bringing  what  was  recrementitious  and  fuperfluous  to  a  proper  State  of  being 
expel’d,  he  was  rather  an  Imitator  and  Affiftant  of  Nature,  than  a  bold  Intruder  upon  her  Province,  or  a  rafh 
Difturber  of  her  Operations.  After  Chance  or  Skill  had  dilcover’d  to  him  what  Medicines  were  prejudicial,  and 
what  were  falutary,  and  after  he  had  found  the  Time  and  Manner  in  which  Nature,  left  to  herfeff,  routs  her  Enemy, 
he  then  eftabliffi’d  Rules  for  the  fafe  and  proper  Ufe  of  Medicines.  After  thefe  Medicines  were  recommended  by 
a  long  Courfe  of  daily  Experience,  and  had  the  Sanction  of  a  thoufand  happy  Cures  in  their  Favour,  e  t  ou§ 
himfelf  fufficientty  qualify’d  to  deferibe  the  Virtues  of  Herbs,  Foffils,  and  Animals,  not  in  a  dry,  a  barren,  and 
uninftrudtive  Manner,  but  enrich’d  with  the  mod  valuable  Cautions  and  Admonitions,  fufficient  to  deter  the  Igno¬ 
rant,  the  Bold,  and  the  Unfkilful,  from  encroaching  on  the  facred  Province  of  Phyfic.  This,  to  (peak  with 
Impartiality,  is  the  true,  the  only  Method,  to  fupport  the  Dignity  of  Medicine,  and  afford  proper  Relief  and 
Affiftance  to  the  Diftrefs’d  and  Afflidted.  This  is  the  admirable,  the  ufeful,  the  divine  Method,  illuftrated  by  the 
Writings,  and  recommended  by  the  Practice,  of  Hippocrates.  But,  fince  his  Days,  Phyfic  has  affum’d  various, 
but  ftill  lefs  lovely  Forms.  Experience  has  been  negledted,  and  the  wanton  Sallies  of  a  roving  Imagination  been 
greedily  liften’d  to.  At  other  Times,  a  fupine  Indolence  has  tarniffi’d  the  Glory  of  Medicine.  Fadt  and  Obferva- 
non  have  fallen  lamented  Victims  to  the  Tenets  of  Philofophers.  The  Dictates  of  Nature  have  been  ffiamefully 
banifhed,  to  make  room  for  an  unintelligible  Jargon  of  Words  •,  and  monftrous  Fidtions  have  been  prefer’d  to  the 
facred  and  important  Obfervations  of  Hippocrates.  Surprifing  Cures  are  now  impudently  faid  to  have  been  per¬ 
form’d  by  fuch  and  fuch  Medicines  ;  but,  when  thefe  are  exhibited  in  parallel  Cafes,  the  miferable  Patient  is  left  to 
bewail  his  Misfortune,  by  having  his  Diforder  increafed  and  exafperated,  inftead  of  being  allay’d  and  remov’d. 
The  Condition  of  Humanity  is  already  too  wretched  to  call  for  the  Addition  of  thofe  intolerable  Evils  with  which 
Avarice,  and  its  deform’d  Offspring  Quackery,  fupply  the  deceiv’d  and  bewilder’d  World.  The  Conceits  and  ex¬ 
travagant  Whims  of  the  Chymifts  have  no  lefs  ffiamefully  difguis’d  the  genuine  Form,  and  chang’d  the  native 
Features,  of  Medicine  ;  and  the  nobleft  of  Arts  has  been  proffituted  to  the  meaneft  and  moft  ignoble  Purpofes,  by 
beinc  made  bafely  fubfervient  to  the  Ends  of  Quackery  and  Empiricifm.  And,  what  is  ftill  more  to  be  lamented, 
Menof  Parts  and  Abilities,  who  might  have  otherwife  prov’d  Bleffings  to  Mankind,  have  been  fatally  and  wofully 
milled  by  Impofitions  of  this  kind.  And,  as  if  the  Number  of  Simples  was  not  already  too  great,  the  Confufion 
of  compound  Medicines  too  intolerable,  and  the  Variety  of  Methods  too  infupportable,  they  muft  enlarge  the 
Profpedt,  and  add  the  impertinent  Productions  of  Error  and  Impudence.  But  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates ,  like 
pure  and  limpid  Fountains,  are  neither  ftain’d  with  Falffioods,  darken’d  with  Ignorance,  nor  fully’d  with  the 
boafting  Frauds  of  Quackery,  or  the  forbidding  Vanities  of  Chymiftry  :  He  is  every-where  fo  dear,  fo  diftindt, 
•fo  copious  and  full,  that  he  may  fafely  be  pronounc’d  the  greateft  and  moft  perfedt  Mafter  of  the  Healing  Art, 
the  World  has  hitherto  feen.  Some  may  poffibly  think  this  repugnant  to  Truth,  becaufe,  fay  they.  Medicine  is 
Improv’d  by  Obfervation,  and  has  receiv’d  incredible  Advances  fince  the  Days  of  Hippocrates  ;  fo  that,  in  his 
Time,  the  Art  muft  have  been  rude,  imperfeft,  and,  as  it  were,  in  its  Infancy.  This.is,  in  fome  meafurc,  true; 
but  ’tis  equally  true  and  certain,  that  Hippocrates  had  the  Experience  and  Improvements  of  Numbers  who  had 
gone  before  him,  to  form  himfelf  upon ;  for  we  are  told  by  authentic  and  unexceptionable  Hiftorians,  that  Hippo - 
crates ,  lineally  defeended  from  Apollo,  the  firft  Phyfician  among  the  Greeks ,  poffefs’d,  by  an  hereditary  Right, 
the  Secrets  of  the  Medicinal  Art.  ASfculapius ,  the  Son  of  this  Apollo,  perfected  the  Secrets  handed  down  by  his 
Father,  •  and  left  them  enlarg’d  with  his  own..  From  AZfculapius  l'prung  thofe  celebrated  Phyficians,  Chryfamides , 
Cleomittades ,  Theodoras ,  Sojlrates,  Nehrus,  Cnofidicus,  Hippocrates  the  Firft,  and  Heraclides ,  the  Father  of  the 
divine  Hippocrates ,  of  whom  we  now  fpeak  ;  fo  that  die  Art  of  Phyfic  feems  to  have  been  convey’d  from  Father 
to  Son,  till  it  reach’d  this  divine,  this  incomparable  Genius,  who,  according  to  the  hiftorical  Accounts  of  the 
Family,  was  the  nineteenth  from  the  common  Stock.  To  thefe  Circumftances  if  we  add  his  Care,  his  Diligence, 
the  Length  of  his  Life,  his  Travels  thro’  Babylon ,  Egypt ,  and  the  Indies ,  we  lhall  eafily  perceive,  that  he  muft 
have  had  a  large  Fund  of  experimental  Knowledge.  But,  unfatisfy’d  with  the  Inftrudtions  handed  down  from  his 
Anceftors,  and  the  Stores  of  Wifdom  he  had  treafur’d  up  in  his  Travels,  he  apply’d  himfelf,  with  indefatigable 
Diligence,  to  gain  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Opinions  and  Sentiments  of  others.  There  was,  at  this  Time,  a 
celebrated  Temple  in  Cnidus,  whofe  Walls  were  adorn’d  with  Tables,  on  which  were  wrote  the  choiceft  and  moft 
valuable  Obfervations  in  Phyfic  :  Thefe  he  vifited,  thefe  he  wrote  out  for  his  own  Ufe,  and  acquired  fuch  a  Degree 
of  Reputation,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  be  let  into  all  the  Secrets  of  the  Cnidian  School.  We  have  no 
Re4fon  to  believe,  that  Medicine  was  a  Science  fo  imperfedt  and  barren  as  ’tis  thought  to  have  been  in  the  Days  of 
Hippocrates ,  when  we  are  inform’d  by  the  Hiftories  of  thefe  Times,  that  it  was  divided  into  Sedts,  confign’d  to 
\Vriting,  and  promoted  by  the  Aid  and  Concurrence  of  other  Sciences,  as  may  be  feen  by  any  one  who  conlults  his 
Books,  concerning  the  antient  State  of  Phyfic,  whol fome  Food,  the  Regimen  of  Patients  under  acute  Difeafes, 
and  his  ChirurgVal  Pieces,  all  which  are  wrote  in  the  genuine  and  uncounterfeited  Style  of  Hippocrates.  Among 
the  numberlefs  Inftances  in  which  he  improv’d  both  that  Knowledge  he  had  receiv’d  from  his  Anceftors,  and  that 
which  he  had  learn’din  foreign  Nations,  there  is  one  of  a  fingular  Nature,  and  entirely  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  for  he 
fent  his  elder  Son  Thejfalus  into  Thejfaly ,  Draco  his  younger  Son  to  the  Hellefpont ,  Poly  bus  lus  Son-in-law  to 

another 
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■  haying  duly  inftruded 


another  Quarter  of  Greece,  and  a  Large  Number  of  Ws  Scholars  all  over  the  Country,  after  h 
'  in  the  Principles  of  their  Art,  and  furmlh’d  them  with  every  thing  neceflary  lor  Pradice.  I  hele  were 
tly\ !  cur„  t}!„-  4ick  expofed  on  the  Highways,  to  obferve  the  Terminations  of  Difeafes,  to  advert  carefully  td 
h  On cra^oh-  and  Effeds  of  Medicines,  and  to  give  a  faithful  and  impartial  Account  of  all  to  their  great  and 
l‘ie  l  p  Hipocrates  Thele,  to  be  fure,  were  a  Set  of  the  moft  fortunate  Circumftances  that  ever  yet 

cr0ncurh°':o  the  Formation  of  any  one  Phyfician  •  and  the  divin t  Hippocrates  well  knew  how  to  make  the  heft 
AWruVof  them;  for  from  the  Labours  and  Obfervations  of  this  large  Number  of  Phyficians,  form  d  upon 
u  ui '  •  iLncr  as  ;t  Were,  with  his  own  Eyes,  and  pradifing  upon  his  own  Principles,  he  form’d  the 

tire  moft  judicious  Bod}  of  Phyfic.  Other  Phyficians  lee  only  with  their 
oWn  Fv«  tat dtfpbcrates  fawwith  thofe  of  a  large  Number ot  others.  Moft  PrafiMioners  draw  their  Knowledge 
from  a  idhty  Number  of  Patients,  but  Hipocrates  was  iupply  d  from  every  Invalid  in  Greece.  Few  prated  Au- 
f  m  v  J, brib’d  the  Difeafes  which  rage  in  a  Angle  Town,  but  Hippocrates  has  judicioufly  animadverted  on  all 
!lp  P-?  w  that  occur’d  thro’  all  the  Towns,  Villages,  and  Provinces  of  Greece.  1  his  is,  no  doubt,  a  fufficient 
Reafoi  why  Hippocrates  fhould  appear  fo  much  fuperior  to  others  who  were  deftitute  of  the  like  Opportunities, 

'  5  K  kR  favourable  Circumftances  :  Hence  it  happens,  that  his  Labours  have  flood  the  Shocks  of  Envy, 
and  u  /  hn  d  [he  Malice  of  Critics,  tor  fo  many  Centuries,  and,  like  burnifh  d  Steel,  become  the 

nhm  b^ld  b/hfc  When  perufed  with  the  f  ft  Judgment  and  the  ftrideft  Cate,  the  fmalleft 

pore  pryii  •  r  r ouncj  and  Truth  and  Nature  every-where  appear  in  their  moft  awful  and  commanding 

Shani  Upon  ihe  Msole,  fo  accurate  and  extenfive  was  the  Skill  oWifpocrates  that .the  learned  Greeks,  the  polite 
bnapes.  P  n_  •  Arabians  have  done  nothing  but  repeat  and  confirm  his  Dodnn.es  ;  whatever  is  or  was 
anc  e  ^  celebrated  Greeks,  fuch  as  Diodes,  ArcUus,  Rufus  Epbeftus,  Soranus,  Galen ,  Mptutae 
cxcielicnt  o  Orihafus  is  originally  borrow’d  from  Hippocrates.  The  more  valuable  and  judicious  of  the 
Prallian^  A*  ius,  >  j  f  eC0U1fe  t0  the  Determinations  of  Hippocrates ,  as  to  fo  many  Oracles.  The 

Scribe  from  Galen,  who,  where-ever  he  conforms  to  Truth,  is  nothing  more 
^IrZ  mpocrates.  The  Worth  of  this  Author  is  ftill  confirm’d  from  a  Circutnftance,  which, 
r  -M-nm  will  at  leaft  be  found,  for  the  moft  part,  if  not  univerfally,  to  prove  true  ;  and  that  is,  that,  in 
all  A^ef  the  nioft  celebrated  and  diftinguifii’d  Phyficians  have  either  form’d  themfelves  immediately  won  Hippo- 
f  af/ot  upon  thofe  who  had  done  fo  before  them.  His  Merit  could  not  be  confin  d  to  particular  Parts  of  the 
World  ■  it  diffufed  itfelf  with  irrefiftible  Force,  and  procur’d  him  the  Efteem  and  Veneration  of  the  TheJahanSi 
2° Coons  th t  Arrives,  the  Macedonians,  the  Athenians,  the  Phccians,  and  the  Dormns  The  Illyrians  and  Peo- 
lilr  adof’cV  him  as  fomething  more  than  human,  and  Barbarian  Kings  publickly  implor A  him  as  their  tutelar 
Gen  us  powerful  and  opulent  Nations  rewarded  his  Merit  by  munificent  Preform ;  and  Hiftor.es  inform  us, 
that  Phyficians  have,  in  all  Ages,  been  recommended  to  Potentates,  and  loaded  with  Glory,  Honour,  and 

RtST  am  convinc’d^  that^hfmoft  important  Service  I  can  do  to  Phyfic  is,  to  give  Mankind  a  Relifh  for  the 
Writings  of  the  great  Hippocrates,  Iffialladd,  to  what  has  been  already  faid,  the  following  Quotation  from  Hoffman, 

Hippocrates  was  the  firft  who  laid  a  happy  and  fure  Foundation  for  a  rational  and  fuccefsful  Pradice,  fo  we 
«  have  iulf  Reafon  to  be  furpris’d,  that,  in  fucceeding  Ages,  the  Healing  Art  has  not  been  carry’ d  to  a  higher 
“  Degree  of  Perfection  than  it  really  is.  This  Misfortune  is  owing  to  the  foolifh  Condud  of  the  Succeffors  of 
ic  thaf  sreat  Phyfician,  who,  forgetting  Fads,  and  difregarding  Obfervations,  rather  corrupted  the  Art,  by 
reafomno-  upon  precarious  Principles,  than  enrich’d  it  by  a  proper  Store  of  neceffary  and  ufeful  Obfervations. 
As  then°the  Mifcarriages  of  our  Predeceffors,  the  Barrennefs  of  Phyfic,  and  the  Imperfedion  of  Medicine, 
have  unaueftiooably  b<Ten  owing  to  this  unlucky  Turn,  we  ought  to  beware  of  fplitting  on  the'  lame  Reck,  and 
“  falling  into  a  like  Error,  fince,  by  treading  in  the  Steps  of  the  divine  Hippocrates ,  by  fupplymg  his  Defcds-by 
«  our  0wn  Induftry,  and  by  an  accurate  and  unwearied  Obfervation  of  Fads,  we  might  render  both  the  Theory 

“  and  Pradice  of  Phyfic  far  more  perfed,  than  they  at  prefect  are.  ” 

Hippocrates  left  two  Sons,  Dheffalus  and  Draco,  who  fucceeded  their  Father  in  the  Pradice  of  1  hylic  ;  and  one 
Daughter  whom  he  marry’d  to  Poly  bus,  one  of  his  Pupils.  Of  thefe  Sons  Theffalus  feems  to  have  been  the  moft 
eminent ;  ’for  we  learn  from  Galen,  that  he  fpent  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Life  in  high  Reputation  at  the  Court  of 
Archelaus,  Kino-  0f  Macedon.  As  to  Draco,  the  other  Son,  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable  relating  to  him,  ex¬ 
cept  that’  he  had  a  Son  nam’d  Hippocrates ,  who  was  Phyfician  to  Roxana,  the  Queen  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Polybus  feems  to  have  made  a  greater  Figure  in  hisProfeffion  than  the  two  Sons  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  faid  to  havd 
been  the  o-enuine  Author  of  fome  Treatifes  attributed  to  his  Father-in-law.  Galen  commends  him  for  his  Induftry, 
and  celebrates  him  for  his  Experience.  His  Syftem  and  Pradice  were,  according  to  the  fame  Author,  exadly 

conformable  to  thofe  of  Hippocrates.  .  ,  .  r 

The  firft  celebrated  Phyfician  who  appear’d  after  Hippocrates  and  his  Offspring  was  Diocles  Caryjttus ,  whole 
Skill  was  fo  extenfive,  that  the  Athenians  dignify  Td  him  with  the  honourable  Title  of  Hippocrates  the  Second.  All 
antient  Authors  agree,  that  he  appear’d  foon  after  Hippocrates,  and  fucceeded  him  at  once  in  refped  of  Time 
and  Reputation.  He  is  faid  to  be  the  Author  of  a  Letter,  ftill  extant,  addrefs’d  to  Antigonus ,  King  of  Afia  ;  a 
Circumftance  which  fufficiently  intimates,  that  he  liv’d  in  the  Days  of  that  Succeflor  to  Alexander ,  and  not  in  the 
Time  of  Darius  Hyfiafpis,  as  fome  modem  Authors  have  affirm’d.  But  the  Errors  of  Chronology,  with  refped  to 
the  pretended  Letters  of  Hippocrates,  lay  afufficient  Foundation  for  our  not  putting  a  great  Strefs  upon  a  Proof  of 
this  Nature,  fince  the  Letter,  faid  to  be  wrote  by  Diocles ,  may  be  equally  Ipurious  with  the  reft.  1  hey 
who  have  made  Diocles  contemporary  with  Darius  the  Son  of  Hyjlafpes,  have  not  fufficiently  adverted  to  what 
they  faid  ;  fince,  in  that  Cafe,  he  mufthave  gone  before  Hippocrates,  which  Circumftances  prove  to  be  impoffibl'e. 
They  who  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Antigonus,  are  not,  whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  contrary, 
much  miftaken.  Diodes,  who  certainly  appear’d  after  Hippocrates,  and  who  is  found  to  have  liv’d  before  Praxa- 
goras,  who  was  Preceptor  to  fome  Phyficians,  Contemporaries  with  Ptolemy  Soter,  may  have  poffibly  liv’d  much 
about  the  Time  of  Arifiotle .  Taking  this  for  granted,  it  is  not  impoffible  but  Diocles  might  have  furviv’d  Ariftotle , 
and  confequently  might  have  feen  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Antigonus,  and  the  other  Succeffors  of  Alexander, 
who  dy’d  about  two  Years  before  Ariftotle.  This  may  be  advanc’d  for  the  Poffibility  of  Diodes  having  wrote  to 
Antigonus.  Abftrading  from  thefe  Circumftances,  Mr.  he  Clerc  believes  the  former  more  antient  than  Arifiotle  by 

fome  Years.  r  -  . 

This  Letter  of  Diodes  contains  Precepts  relating  to  the  Prefervaticn  of  Health,  Thefe  Precepts  comfit  m  pre- 
diding  Difeafes  by  certain  Signs,  and  preventing  them  by  certain  Remedies.  The  Body  is,  in  it,  divided  into  four 

Parts,  the  Head,  the  Bread,  the  Belly,  and  the  Bladder.  In  it  we  have  alfo  Remedies  tor  preferring  thele  four 
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Parts  from  the  Diftempers  commonly  incident  to  them.  With  or  an  empty 

for  purging  it,  and  Frictions  are  recommended  ;  with  refperi  to  the  Breaft,  omi is,  f ^  ’  proper 

Stomach,  are  prefcrib’d;  as  for  the  Belly,  ’tis  order’d  to  be  kept  eafy  and  open,  not.^M^^“'rDyin  PwIlkJi 
Regimen,  the  Ufe  of  Blites,  the  Herb  Mercury,  boil’d  Garlick  £arp-p ^a^?thTSdcfcr  fome 

Cabbage  has  been  boil’d,  and  Preparations  of  Honey  *,  laftly,  with  refpe  to  ,  ,  •  Wine*  with 

Medicines,  which  provoke  Urine,  are  prefcrib’d,  fuch  as  the  Roots  of  Apium  and  Fennel,  boil  d  in  Wine,  wit 

Water  in  which  wild  Carrot,  Alexanders,  Elecampane,  and  Chiches,  have  been  bona.  fome  Books 

This  is  a  fuccinri  Account  of  the  Contents  of  this  Letter,  which  feems  to  be  a 
of  Diodes ,  in  which  he  treated  fully  of  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  and  of  foci  u  as  well  as 

Purpofe.  One  of  thefe  Books  was  addrefs’d  to  Pliftarchus.  Diocles  wrote  fome  t^  erSj  W  ^  p^fhes  .  and 

thele  we  have  now  mention’d.  Athenaus  makes  mention  of  a  Book,  in  which  t  a  y  ■  tpat  fevera! 

of  another,  in  which  he  taught  the  Method  of  preparing  Aliments.  The  fame  A  oenaeus  ment;0nS  Philiftion 

antient  Phyficians  wrote  upon  the  laft  of  thefe  Subjeris.  Among  others  who  ha  one  ,  .  * 

Evafifiratus ,  Philotimus ,  Euthydemus ,  Glaucus ,  and  Dionyfius.  1  heir  Defign,  in  t  le  e  r  6*  Health- 

Probability,  to  direct  what  was  agreeable  to  the  Palate,  but  what  contributed  to  the  “l 

Plato  neverthelefs  complains,  that  the  Art  of  Cookery  being  introduced  into  Medicine,  unde r  a .Pretext  of  ren¬ 
dering  Aliments  more  falutary,  produced  a  quite  contrary  Efiferi.  This  Philofopher  a  o  , 

of  Cookery  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  Medicine,  as  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  Per  uming  are  wi  1  g  . 
Gymnaftic  Art.  From  this  Paftage  we  muft  obferve,  that  in  the  Times  of  Plato  e°P  e  a  e§  n  .  prAu? 
on  this  Subjeri  •,  and  perhaps  what  that  Author  fays,  may  relate  to  the  Books  of  Diodes ,  who,  in  all  I  roba- 

bility,  wrote  during  the  Life  of  that  Philofopher.  _  .  _  -  ^  „ 

Diodes  compoftd  another  Book  concerning  Difeafes,  their  Caufes  and  Cures.  Of  this  Work  Galen  quotes  a 
Fragment  relating  to  a  Difeafe  which  Diodes  called  the  melancholic  or  flatulent  Difeafe,  and  which  he  defcribed 
this  manner.  “  There  is,  fays  he,  a  Difeafe,  by  fome  called  the  melancholic  Difeafe,  by  others,  the  flatu¬ 
lent  or  windy  Diftemper,  in  which  the  Patient,  after  eating  Aliments  of  a  difficult  Digeftion,  ic  aiges  a 
large  Quantity  of  clear  Saliva.  He  is  alfo  affliried  with  acid  Eruriations,  Flatulences,  Heat  of  the  Hypochon¬ 
dria,  and  a  Murmuring  of  the  Inteflines  not  immediately  upon  eating,  but  fome  time  after.  He  feels  fome- 
times  alfo  great  Pains  of  the  Stomach,  and  in  fome  Patients  thefe  Pains  affedE  the  Back  itfelf.  When  the  Ali¬ 
ments  are  digefted,  all  thefe  Symptoms  ceafe,  but' return  when  the  Patient  takes  his  next  Meal.  The  fame 
Symptoms  fometimes  alfo  appear  when  the  Patient  is  falling,  and  fometimes  immediately  after  his  Meals ; 
fo  that  he  often  vomits  up  his  Aliment  crude,  and  often  hot  and  bitter  Phlegm,  or  arid  Phlegm,  by  which 
the  Teeth  are  fet  on  Edge.  Thefe  Diforders,  for  the  moft  part,  begin  when  the  Patient  is  young  ;  but  at 
whatever  time  they  appear,  they  generally  laft  a  great  while.  We  may  reafonably  foiperi,  continues  Diodes-? 
that  they  who-are  affliried  with  this  Diforder,  have  a  preternatural  Heat  in  the  Veins,  which  receive  the  Ali¬ 
ment  from  the  Stomach  ;  and,  that  the  Blood  which  they  contain  is  infpiflated  ;  for  we  have  a  manifeft 
Proof,  that  thefe  Veins  are  obftruried  and  blocked  up,  fince  the  Nourifliment  is  not  diftributed  thro’  the 
Body,  but  remains  crude  in  the  Stomach,  and  inftead  of  pafling  into  the  Inteftines,  which  ought  to  receive  it, 
and  carry  it  into  the  lower  Belly,  it  is  difeharged  the  following  Day  by  Vomit.  Another  Proof  that  there 
is  a  preternatural  Heat  in  thefe  Veins  is,  that  the  Patients  are  in  reality  very  hot,  and  relieved  by  the  Ufe  of 
cooling  Subftances.  Diodes  adds,  that  fome  affirm,  that  in  Diforders  of  this  Kind  the  Orifice  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  communicates  immediately  with  the  Bowels,  is  inflamed,  and  that  this  Inflammation  caufes 
the  Obftruriion,  and  hinders  the  Aliments  from  pafling  into  the  Bowels  at  the  accuftomed  Time ;  fo  that, 
“  remaining  in  the  Stomach,  they  produce  the  Inflation,  the  Heat,  and  the  other  Symptoms  men- 

“  tioned.”  . 

Diodes  alfo  treated  of  the  Difeafes  peculiar  to  Women,  and  of  Plants  j  he  compofed  a  Book  intituled, 
<Ehe  Shop  of  the  Phyfician ,  which  is  the  fame  Tide  Hippocrates  has  given  to  one  of  his  Books.  He  alfo  wrote 
a  Book  intituled,  W  iHoy.&S'cov ,  or  concerning  the  Weeks,  probably  meaning  the  Weeks  of  Geftation. 

As  for  the  Practice  of  Diocles ,  it  was  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of  Hippocrates.  He  let  Blood,  and  purged 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  Intentions.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  gives  us  a  fuller  Account  how  he  treated 
particular  Difeafes.  The  fame  Audior  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  ordered  Bulk-glew  boiled  in  Water  with  Meal 
and  Brambles  to  be  drunk  by  thofe  who  were  afflifted  with  a  Spitting  of  Blood.  He  alfo  preferibed  fwallowing 
a  lmall  Ball  of  Lead  for  thofe  who  were  affliried  with  the  Ileus.  This  Remedy  is  not  mentioned  by  Hippocrates. 
Befides,  he  made  a  Diftinriion  between  the  Ileus  and  Chordapfus,  two  Names  which  Hippocrates  feems  to  give 
to  one  and  the  fame  Difeafe.  But  Diocles  was  of  Opinion,  that  the  Chordapfus  was  a  Diforder  of  the  large  In- 
teftine. 

Galen  alfo  informs  us,  that  Diocles ,  as  well  as  Hippocrates ,  prariifed  Phyfic  from  a  Principle  of  Humanity 
and  Compaflion,  and  not  from  the  more  bafe  and  ignoble  Motives  of  Intereft  and  Glory,  as  moft  other  Phyfi- 
cians  do.  Galen  elfewhere  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  great  Phyfician,  and  aflerts,  that  his  Skill  was  very  extenfive- 
Diocles  laid,  that  thofe  were  not  to  be  confided  in,  who  imagined  that  there  was  a  Poflibility  of  accounting  for 
every  thing.  He  alfo  affirmed,  that  we  might  juftly  depend  upon  a  Remedy  we  had  often  experienced,  tho* 
we  fhould  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Caufe  produriive  of  the  Efferis  which  follow  its  Exhibition  ;  but  that  it 
was  neverthelefs  expedient  to  inquire  after  the  Caufe,  that  we  might  be  the  better  able  to  aflfure  thofe  with 
whom  we  have  to  do  of  the  Effects. 

Praxagoras  is  the  next  Phyfician  who  made  any  confiderable  Figure.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  fuppofes  him  to  have 
been  fomewhat  younger  than  Arifiotlc.  He  was  Son  to  Nearchus ,  of  the  Ifle  of  Cos ,  and  of  the  JEfculapian  Fa¬ 
mily,  of  which  he  was  the  laft,  of  any  confiderable  Reputation.  The  celebrated  Herophilus  was  his  Pupil  :  He 
was  of  the  Dogmatic  Seri:  •,  but  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  who  deviated  from  the  Method  ot  Hippo¬ 
crates.  For  we  learn  from  Rufus  Ephefius ,  and  Galen ,  that  he  accounted  for  Difeafes  from  the  Qualities  of  the 
Humours,-  of  which  he  reckoned  ten  Sorts,  befides  the  Blood  •,  and  as  this  Theory  probably  had  fome  Influence 
on  his  Prariice,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  Tim  into  Errors,  than  to  guide  him  right.  Praxagoras ,  as  we 
learn  from  Ccelius  Aurelianus?  made  great  Ufe  of  Vomits  in  his  Prariice,  infomuch  as  to  exhibit  them  in  the 
Iliac  Paffion,  till  the  Excrements  were  difeharged  by  the  Mouth.  In  this  Diftemper  he  alfo  advifed,  when 
Medicines  failed,  to  open  the  Belly,  cut  the  Inteftine,  take  out  the  indurated  Fceces,  and  then  to  few  all  up 
again  •,  a  Piece  of  bold  Prariice*  which  has  not  been  followed  by  fucceeding  Phyficians. 

° Celfus?  L.  2.  C.  9.  takes  Notice  of  Petron  a  Phyfician,  who  lived  before  Herophilus  and  Erajijlratus ,  but 
after  Hippocrates ,  whofe  Prariice  it  was  to  cover  his  Patients,  when  labouring  under  a  Fever,  with  Heaps  of 
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Cloths  in  order  to  excite  a  vehement  Heat  and  Third:.  Afterwards,  when  the  Fever  began  a  little  to  remit, 
he  gave  them  cold  Water  to  drink ;  and  if  by  fuch  means  he  could  get  them  to  fweat,  he  judged  that  he  had 
effectually  relieved  them.  If  no  Sweat  was  procured,  he  gave  them  more  cold  Water,  and  then  forced  them 
to  vomit.  If  either  way  he  freed  the  Sick  from  the  Fever,  he  immediately  treated  them  with  roafted  Swines- 
flefh  and  Wine.  If  he  failed  of  expelling  the  Fever,  he  boiled  Water  and  Salt  together*  and  made  the  Patient 
drink  it,  till  it  both  vomited  and  purged  him. 

By  the  Account  I  have  given  of  Hippocrates ,  aild  his  Method,  we  may  perceive,  that  if  he  did  hot  bring 
the  Art  of  Phyfic  to  the  greateft  Degree  of  Perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  he,  at  leaft,  left  it  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  improved,  and  pointed  out  the  molt  rational  Methods  for  its  Advancement.  The  prefent  State  of  Phyfic, 
and  the  perpetual  and  too  fuccefsful  Attempts  which  have  been  made  in  all  Ages  by  Philofophers  of  all  Setts, 
to  deftroy  the  Progrefs  it  had  already  made,  and  retard  its  farther  Improvement,  give  us  abundant  Reafon  to 
lament  that  the  Scheme  of  Hippocrates  was  not  ptirfued  j  for  in  all  fucceeding  Ages,  we  ffiall  have  the  Mortifi¬ 
cation  'of  finding  fubtle  Hypothefes,  trifling  Diftinttions,  whimfical,  or  at  beft  uncertain  Caufes,  and  an  un¬ 
meaning  Jargon Words,  fubftituted  inffead  of  Details  of  Fatts  eftablifhed  by  accurate  Obfervations,  and  of 
unqueftionable  Events  confirmed  by  Experience.  I  am  abundantly  fenfible,  that  Phylicians  in  all  Ages,  who 
have  founded  their  Prattice  upon  Hypothefes  built  upon  any  Philofophy  whatever,  have  this  to  fay  in  Support 
of  their  Theory,  That  many  of  their  Patients  have  recovered;  This  Argument  might  be  of  fome  Force,  pro¬ 
vided  there  were  no  Diftempers  fo  mild,  and  no  Conftitutions  fo  ftrong,  as  icarcely  to  permit  a  Patient  to  fink 
under  any  fort  of  Treatment  j  but  it  does  not  amount  to  an  Evidence,  that  Numbers  have  not  perifhed,  for 

one  that  has  efcaped.  ' 

Amongft  thofe  who  have  attempted  to  reafon  Experience  out  of  Countenance,  one  of  the  firft  was  Chryfip- 

pu5 ,  a  Phyfician  of  Cnidos ,  whom  Mr.  Le  Clerc  places  about  the  Time  of  Philip ,  the  Father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Pliny  reports,  that  he  overthrew  the  Maxims  of  preceding  Phyficians  by  his  excefiive  Prating  ( mult  a 
garrulitate).  Galen  tells  us,  that  he  difapproved  of  Venefettion,  and  condemn’d  Purgatives,  tho’  he  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  Emetics  and  Clyfters.  We  cannot  poflibly  be  acquainted  with  the  Reafons  he  had  for  his  Condutt 
in  thefe  Particulars,  becaufe  his  Works,  which  were  become  fcarce  in  the  Time  of  Galen,  have  not  reach’d  our 
Hands ;  and  becaufe  Galen  does  not  take  fo  much  Notice  of  Chryfippus ,  as  of  Erafifiratus  his  Scholar*  who  was 
of  the  fame  Sentiments  with  his  Mafter. 

Ariftotle  is  more  famous  for  his  Philofophy,  than  for  any  Medicinal  Knowledge  he  poffeffed.  As  it  does  not 
appear,  that  he  was  much  concern’d  in  the  Prattice  of  Phyfic,  I  lhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  Detail  of  his 
Philofophical  Romances,  but  proceed  to  his  Pupil  Alexander ,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  Caufe  of  greater  Im¬ 
provements  in  Phyfic  than  his  Tutor.  This  Prince  by  his  Indian  Expedition,  and  the  Foundation  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  open’d  a  Commerce  to  the  Eafi  unknown  to  the-  Egyptians  and  Greeks  before  his  Days ;  and*  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  Materia  Medica  was  enriched  with  many  Aromatics,  and  Medicinal  Drugs,  which  we  find 
no  Account  of  before  this  iEra.  The  Arabians  have  a  Tradition,  that  the  Fleet  of  Alexander  *  in  its  Return  froni 
India ,  touched  at  the  Ifland  of  Succotra  ;  and  finding  Plenty  of  the  beft  Aloes  there,  this  Monarch  tranfported 
the  Inhabitants  to  fome  other  Country,  and  fettled  a  Colony  of  Greeks  in  their  Ifland,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  Care  and  Cultivation  of  Aloes.  This  Story  receives  no  fmall  Confirmation,  from  the  Accounts  given  us  of 
the  above-mention’d  Ifland  by  modern  Travellers,  who  relate,  that  it  is  inhabited  by  two  very  different  Sorts  of 
People  •,  fome  of  which  are  black,  and  have  woolly  Hair  •,  the  others  white,  with  long  Hair  like  the  Europe¬ 
ans.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  no  Author  before  the  Time  of  Alexander  takes  Notice  of  that  infpiiTated  juice, 
which  is  called  Aloes  j  and  that,  foon  after  the  Foundation  of  Alexandria ,  we  find  it  mentioned  by  moft  Authors 
who  wrote  on  Medicinal  Subjetts. 

Erafifiratus  was  a  Native  of  Iulis  in  the  Ifle  of  Cea,  or  Ceos.  Suidas ,  from  whom  we  have  this  Account,  adds^ 
that  this  Phyfician  was  buried  over-againft  Samos ,  upon  Mount  Mycale.  This  Circumftance  perhaps,  induced  the 
Emperor  Julian  to  think,  that  Erafifiratus  was  a  Native  of  Samos.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  is  evidently  miftaken, 
when  he  affirms  him  to  be  a  Native  of  Cos ,  the  happy  Ifland  which  gave  Birth  to  the  divine  Hippocrates ,  fince 
he  took  Cos  for  Ceos.  Chios  is  alfo  by  fome  Authors  taken  for  the  native  Country  of  Erafifiratus  ;  becaufe  the 
Name  approaches  pretty  much  to  that  of  Ceos. 

There  is  alfo  fome  Difficulty  in  afcertaining  the  precife  Time  in  which  Erafifiratus  lived;  Eufebius  is  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  he  fiourifhed  under  the  Reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ,  or  about  the  hundred  and  thirty-firft  Olym¬ 
piad.  But  in  all  Probability  he  muff  have  been  fomewhat  older,  otherwife  he  could  not  have  exercifed  his  Pro- 
feflion,  and  acquired  fo  great  a  Charatter  in  the  Days  of  Seleucus  Nicator ,  who  died  in  the  hundred  arid  twenty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  twenty-eight  Years  before  the  Time  fpecified  by  Eufebius.  But  that  Erafifiratus  had  acquired 
an  uncommon  Fame  before  the  Death  of  Seleucus ,  is  obvious,  from  the  celebrated  Story  of  Antiochus  falling  iii 
Love  with  Stratonice ,  the  fecond  Wife  of  Seleucus  his  Father,  and  being  cured  of  his  Paflion  by  this  Phyfician. 

The  Charatter  Erafifiratus  bore  among  the  antient  Phyficians*  renders  it  highly  neceffary  to  give  fome  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Prattice.  Galen  then  affirms,  that  this  Phyfician,  as  well  as  his  Mafter  Chryfippus ,  entirely  ban i fil’d 
Venefettion  from  Medicine ;  and  in  Support  of  his  Affertion,  produces  the  Teftimony  of  one  of  the  principal 
Scholars  of  Erafifiratus ,  called  Strata ,  who  commends  him  for  having  treated  without  Venefettion  ail  thofe 
Difeafes  in  which  the  Antients  ufed  it.  He  alfo  proves  it  from  this  Circumftance*  that  in  all  the 
Works  of  Erafifiratus ,  Venefettion  is  only  once  mentioned,  when  talking  of  a  Vomiting  of  Blood ;  and  that 
with  a  Defign  to  ffiew,  that  it  was  ufelefs  in  that  very  Diforder.  From  the  Writings  of  Erafifiratus  himfelf,  it 
was  alfo  obvious,  that  he  negletted  to  bleed  one  Crito,  who  died  of  a  Quinfy,  and  a  young  Girl  of  Chios * 
whofe  Blood  regurgitated  on  her  Lungs,  in  confequence  of  her  Menfes  being  obftrutted,  and  who  alfo  died.  One 
of  the  Remedies,  by  which  Erafifiratus  fupply’d  the  want  of  Venefettion  in  Haemorrhages,  was  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Ligatures  on  the  Extremities,  the  Arms  for  Inftance,  and  the  Legs.  The  reft  of  the  Cure  Was  princi¬ 
pally  performed  by  Regimen. 

Tho’,  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  might  be  tempted  to  think,  that  Erafifiratus  declared  agaihfjf Venefettion 
in  general,  yet  his  Abettors  and  Followers  maintain,  that  he  did  not  abfolutely  condemn  it,  tho’  he  ufed  it  lefs 
frequently  than  other  Phyficians.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  is  of  the  fame  Opinion ;  for  he  affures  us*  that,  in  Haemor¬ 
rhages,  Erafifiratus  ufed  Venefettion ;  and  adds,  that  only  fome  of  his  Followers  condemned  that  Prattice.  But 
this  Affertion  is  direttly  contrary  to  that  of  Galen. 

Galen  affigns  one  Reafon  why  Chryfippus ,  the  Mafter  of  Erafifiratus ,  difapproved  of  Venefettion*  which  is* 
That  the  Abftinence  injoined  to  Patients,  especially  in  Fevers  and  inflammatory  Difcrders,  render’d  it  improper, 
for  fear  of  weakening  them  too  much.  But  he  adds,  that  the  Difciples  of  Erafifiratus  were  not  agreed  among 
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thenilelves  as  to  the  Reafans  why  their  Matter  condemned  Phlebotomy.  reduced  to  the  fallowing 

advance  very  frivolous  ones  for  his  fo  doing.  What  they  fay  on  ftp  »  we  intend 

Scutes.  •  «  It  IS  difficult  to  fucceed  in  Venefefl.on,  becanfe  we  cannot  thro'  Fear, 

to  open,  and  becaufe  we  are  not  hire  but  we  may  miftafce  an  Artery,  or  a,  ■  Difciples  affirm, 

or  in  conliiquence  of  a  Dejiquium,  either  before  o;.  aftei the;  Operation •  .  is 

That  we  cannot  know  the  precife  Quantity  to  be  taken.  If,  fay  they,  we  Qf  jepr0ying  the  Patient, 

no  Tncans  aniwered  *,  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  toa  much,  we  ru  ^  '  Rfood  is  fucceeded  by  that 

Others  of  the  Followers  of  Erafifiratus  affirm,  that  Evacuation  o  t  ^  .  Others  of  them  affirm,  that 
of  the  Spirits  which,  on  that  Occaf.on,  pafs  front  ^  Arter^into  thq Van  .  Osiers 
as  the  Intiammadon  is  formed  in  the  Arteries  by  th?  Bfefld,  coagulated  in  their  , 

courfe  be  ufelefs,  and  of  no  Effect.”  "*ri  -  .,  x»  PYrpnr  verv  rarelv. 

As  Erafifiratus' did  not  approve  of  Venefedtion,  fo  neither  did  ^e?.prefcri  e  g  _  .»  than  Clyflers  fhould 
tho’  he  exhibited  Clyflers  and  Vomits,  as  did  his  Mdfter  -Q^ryfippus,.  But  he  w^°  rue  a  ntients.  The  Reafon 
be  mild,  and  condemned  the  large  Quantity,  and  the  acrid  Quality,  of  thofe  ufed  by  _  anfwered  the  fame 

why  Purgatives  were  not  much  ufed  by  him,  is,  that,  in  his  Opinion,  Purging  an  maintained  with  Cbry- 

Intention,  fmee  they  had  an  equal  Tendency,  to  diminiffiPlenituoe  *,  forwuc  11  rP?  He  afferted  that  the 

fippus ,  there  were  furer  and  more  effectual  Means  than  either  Phlebotonty  or  .  urgai  •  Difcharge  • 

Humours,  difcharged  by  Purgatives,  were  not  the  fame,  in  the  Body  they  appeared  to 

but  that  Cathartics  change  their  Nature,  and  produce  a  kind  of  Corruption  m  them.,  is  p..,.  .  .... 

fince  embraced  by  a  great  Number  of  Phyficians.  ,  „  •  j  At-rntri-inn  * 

We  muff  alfo  ohferve,  that  Erafifiratus  did  not  believe,;  with  Hippocrates ,  that  j  -  f 

but  he  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  this  imaginary  Attraction,  what,  he  called  •  With  regard 

Mr.  Le  Clen  imagines  to  be  fomewhat  like  the  Arifiotelian  Fuga  Vacui ,  Abhorrence  o  a  •  -  S 

to  particular  Humours  being  evacuated  by  particular  Medicines,  fome  of  is  mp  es  a  er  ,  .  ^ 

fubtile  and  attenuated  Humours  were  difcharged  firft,  and  the  coarfefl  and  tfockeft  a  ,  o  mnfl  draftic 

cines  diicharge  only  fome  Waters;  fuch  as  are  a  little  ftrojiger  difeharge  Bile ;  and  thofe  which  draftic v 

and  powerful  of  all,  purge  black  Bile:  But  Galen  objected  againft  this  Explication,  as  not  agreeable  to  the  real 
Sentiments'  of  their  Mailer.  Galen  alfo  makes  mention  of  a  Medicine  m  a  folid  Form  in  which  Caftor  was  an 
Ingredient,  and  which  Erafifiratus  ufed  in  order  to  fflrge*  of  at  leaft-keep  the  Belly  foluble  :  But  it  is  ™t  known 
what  purgative  Ingredients  he  mixed  with  the  Caftor,  fee  the  Compofition  is  not  defenbed  by  Galen ,  who  adds, 

that  if  it  was  purgative,  Erafifiratus ,  in  all  Probability,  ufed  it  very  rarely.  .  Aim 

The  principal  Remedy  he  iubftituted  in  the  room  of  Venefedtion  and  Purgatives  was  Fafting  or  Abftmence. 
When  this,  in  Conjundtion  with  Clyflers  and  Vomits,  was  not  fufficient  to  remove  Plenitude,  which,  according 
to  him,  was  the  moft  general  Source  of  all  Diforders,.  he  then  ha&reeourfe  to  Exercife.  Erafifiratus  not  only 
look’d  upon  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Veins,  as  the  original  Caufe  ofDifeafes,  but  alfo  maintained,  that  this  Fulnefs  was 
followed  by  a  Transfufion  of  the  Blood  from  the  Veins  into  the  Arteries,  and  confequently  by  a  Fever  and  Inflam¬ 
mation.  He  alfo  acknowledg’d  another  particular  Species  of  Plenitude,  which  was  that  of  the  Part  affedted.  Of 
this  -there  is  an  Example,  in  the  Hiftory.  given  of  the  Difeafe  under  which  Crito.  labour  d.  This  Dilorder,  which 
was  a  Quinfey,  he  calls  fynanchic  Plenitude  ;  that  isl9  continues  he,  an  Inflammation  of  the  Amygdalae  and  uvula. 
He  mi  Hit,  with  equal  Reafon,  have  call’d  an  Apoplexy  an  apopledlic  Plenitude  ;  and  a  Pleurify  a  pleuritic  Pleni¬ 
tude,  or  a  Plenitude  of  the  Pleura.  At  this  rate  Plenitude  was  continually  both  the  Caufe,  and  the  Genus  or 

Kind,  of  the  pifeafe.  *  '  •  *■>  ,  Ain.  ,  ^  .r  TT  . 

jut  to  return  to  his  Method  of  preventing  and  curing  Difeafes  by  Abftmence  and  Exercife.  He  advifes, 

“  That  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  much  Exercife,  fhould  ufe  a  little  more  than  they  ordinarily  do,  when 
they  perceive  a  Plenitude  in  themfelves,  that  by  this 'they,  may  prevent  a  Difeafe.  After  they  have  ufed  fuffi¬ 
cient  Exercife,  they  are  to  go  into  a  warm  Bath,  in  order  to  fweat.  After  this,  if  they  find  themfelves  over¬ 
heated,  they  are  for  fome  Days  to  ufe  die  cold  Bath.  When  this  is  done,  let  them  keep  themfelves  in  a  State 
--  of  paid  for  fome  time  longer,  and  ufe  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Aliments,  abftaining  from  Dinner  entirely,  and 
“  Supping  very  moderately.  They  ought  alfo  to  take  care,  that  the  Aliments  they  ufe,  fhould  poflefs  as  little  of 
"  a  nutritive,  Quality  as  poflible.  Of  this  Kind  are  moft  Species  of  Herbs,  whether  crude  or  prepar’d  ;  as  alfo 
Citruls,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Figs,  and  Pulfes,  which  ought  to  be  boil’d  with  Herbs.  The  Bread  diey  eat 
ouHit  alfo  to  be  very  good.  By  this  Regimen  they  will  not  only  keep  their  Bodies  foluble,  but  live  upon  fuch 
Aliment  as  is  not  too  flrong.  The  Reverfe  of  this  would  happen,  if  they  fhould  live  upon  Flefh,  Fifh,  or 
Aliments  either  entirely  confiding  of  Meal,  or  thofe  in  which  Meal  is  an  Ingredient ;  fince  thefe  are  too  nou- 
ri’fhincr,  anq  confequently  ought  not,  on  fuch  Occaftons,  to  be  ufed  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  fparingly.  This 
Remmen  muft  carefully  be  follow’d,  in  order  thoroughly  to  remove  Plenitude,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  Diftem- 
pers*.  As  for  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  flrong  Exercife,  or  hard  Labour,  they  reap  no  great  Advan¬ 
tage  from  exercifing  themfelves  much,  though  Exercife  in  itfelf  is  very  proper  for  evacuating  the  Superfluities 

-  of  the.  Body.  For  thofe  who  vomit  eafily.  Emetics  are  always  ufeful  after  Supper,  provided  too  long  a  Time 
“  does  not  intervene  between  Supper  and  the  Emetic  to  be  taken,  fo  that  they  may  vomit  almoft  at  the  very 
u  Time  when  die  Chyle  has  fully  diftributed  itfelf,  and  the  remaining  Mafs  of  Aliments  is  ftill  lodg’d  in  the  Sto¬ 
ic  mach.  The  following  Day  they  muft  bathe  and  fweat,  and  afterwards  return  gradually  to  their  ordinary  and 
44  accuftomed  Courfe  of  Life. 

“  As  Plenitude,  continues  Erafifiratus ,  occurs  in  various  Parts,  the  Liver,  forlnftance,  and  the  Abdomen,  and 
as,  in  fome  Patients,  it  produces.* Epileptic  Fits,  and,  m  others.  Pains  of  the  Joints,  the  Cure  of  thefe  Patients 

-  muft,  of  courfe,  be  differently  regulated.  They,  for  Example,  who  are  inclin’d  to  Epilepfies,  ought  not  to 

“  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  who  fpit  Blood:  The  former  ought  to  be  in  continual  Exercife, 
u  whereas  the  latter  ought  to  avoid  Fatigue  and  Labour,  left  the  Veffels,  already  open,  ihould  be  render’d  ftill 
44  more  fo.  .  Patients,  lubjedt  to  the  Epiltpfy,  ought  continually  to  expole  themfelves  to  Labour  and  Fatigue,  to 
44  eat  and  drink  very  little,  to  bathe  rarely,  and  avoid  every  thing  which  has  the  leaft  Tendency  to  produce  either 
44  top  great,  of  too  fudden,  a  Change  in  the  Body.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  Gravel,  ought 
44  to  ufe  Aliments  of  eafy  Digeftion,  bathe  frequently,  and  drink  often;  left  their  Urine,  becoming  acrid,  fhould 
44  corrode  the  Parts  thro’  which  it  paffes.  To  Patients  of  this  kind,  too  much  Exercife  is  prejudicial.  Thofe, 
44  alfo  who  are  fubjedl  to  Defluxions  on  the  Liver,  or  Spleen,  ought  to  abftain  from  too  violent  Exercife,  and 
“  the'ufe  of  cold  Baths,  and  rather  l'eek  for  a  Cure  in  Abftinence  from  Meat  and  Drink,  and  in  the  Ufe  of 
♦4  warm  Baths.  ”  ?.  ' 
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TUefc  Words  of  Erafiftratus ,  quoted  by  Galen ,  Ihcw  us,  that  tho’  he  did  not  abfoluteiy  condemn  Exetcife, 

V  1 „  "nrnv’d  of  it  as  a  Remedy  to  be  praftis’d  by  thofe  who  were  confcious  of  their  Veffels  being  too  full > 

E  tul  &ely  u'feKs  to  fuch  Is  enjoyed  a  good  Late  of  Health.  In  this  Partictdar  his  Sentiments  Were 

'°Ti»  informs  us,  At  Erafiftratus  attributed  fo  much  to  Succory  in  Difeafes  of  the  Vifcera  and  lower  Belly, 
f  r  Ji  XThofe  of  the  Liver  that  he  took  particular  Pains  to  defenbe  the  Method  of  preparing  it ;  which  was, 
and  elpecially  ...  .  ’  d  tlw„  to  put  it  a  fecond  time  into  boiling  Water,  in  order  to  deftroy  its 

I  toem  f  •  and  aft^  ds  »  uket  out  of  the  kter,  and  preferveit  in  a  VelTel  with  Oil  -  and  laftly  when 
Bitternels ,  ana  Vinegar  to  it.  ”  So  minute  and  circumftantiate  was  Erafiftratus,  with  regard 

tis  to  be  us id,  .  •  Succory,  that,  if  we  may  believeGafoi,  he  gave  Orders  to  tie  feveral  of  the  Plants  toge- 

Method  ./boiling  them ;  «  Xsif,  fays  Galen .Cooks  and  Kttchen-mads 

-  hH  no  known  how  to  boil  a  Bunch  of  Succory.  ”  What  induc’d  Erafiftratus  to  this  was  probably  that  the 
had  not  Known  confided  almoft  entirely  in  Regimen,  to  which  this  Phyucian  added  feme 

& ch  »  F mentations,  Cataplafms,  and  Unions.  He  alfo  approv’d  of  the  mod  fimp.e  Me- 
topical  Remedies  Compofitions  and  Antidotes,  which  his  contemporary  Phyficians  call  d 

dicines,  and  exclaim  d  aginlt  fhe  Koya  P  and  Subftul^  Thin  taken  from  the 

Sea^and* rHib°'S^omduc  dLy^the  Earth,  ftiould  be  mixed  together  It  would,  laid  he,  be  muds  better  to  ufe 
Sea,  and  l  hin  s  p  o  y  Citruls  he  underftood  the  Diet,  and  by  Hydrelaum,  or 

w!fte"  andbn:1  htmeant  effen,  OintnLts,  and  Fomentations.  Thus  he  reduc’d  Phyfic  to  a  wry  f, tuple  and 

“XM^fwas  no  lefs  implacable  an  Enemy  to  fuperfiuous  and  fine-fpun  Reafonings,  than  to  too  compound 
Medidhes  He  was  afraid,  left  the  Errors  he  (hoi, Id  fall  into,  m  reafonmg  Upon  the i  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  might 
Hfluence  his  Praftice  and  deceive  him  in  the  Cure  of  Diforders.  Erafiftratus  and  HeropMus  fays  Galen,  were 
buthdfDosmato;  they  would  only  treat  with  the  Remedies  fuggefted  by  Reafon  the  Difeafes  of  the  orgamcal 

OT  It  were  m'be^ wifo’dwehad  (fill  a  Book,  wrote  by  Erafiftratus,  intituled.  Of  Caufes  ;  if Tve  had,  wc  Ihould,  m 
all  probability  find  fomething  curious  enough  upon  this  Subjeft.  This  Book  is  quoted  by  Dtoftondes,  who  in¬ 
forms  us,  th7t  this  Phyfician  las  not  fo  much  in  the  Empirical  way  of  Thinking,  as  to  believe  ,t  unneceflary 
to Tnq  ire  into  the  Caufes  .  of  other  Diforders,  befides  thofe  of  the  orgamcal  Parts  which  6 aim  would 
infinuate.  ’Tis  true,  he  ferns  to  agree  with  the  Empiric  Seft  which  began  almoft  in  his  own  Time 
that  we  canhot  always  difeover  the  fpecific  or  particular  Caufes  of  feveral  Difoiders.  But,  laid  he,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  it  is  fo  with  the  general  Caufes,  which  are  apparent  fenfible,  and  fupply  us  with  fore  Indi¬ 
cations.  In  order  to  Uluftrate  this,  h?  brought  the  Example  of  thofe  who  had  taken  Poifon,  or  were  bitten  by 
feme  Venomous  Animal.  This  Poifon,  continu’d  he,  does  not  turn, fir  us  with  a  curative  Indication  drawn  from 
its  fpecific  Nature,  which  is  unknown  to  us.  But  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  drawing  a  general  Indication  from 
the  Effects  produc’d  by  the  Poifon,  upon  which  we  may  conduct  ourfelves  m  the  Cuie  of  this  Diforder,  by 
reafoning  thus:  The  Caufe  of  the  Eftefts,  we  fee,  depends  upon  a  venomous  Matter,  which,  in  a  Ihort  time, 
deftroys  the  Parts  it  touches,  and  caufes  Death,  by  quickly  inf, minting  itfelf  into  all  the  Pam  of  the  Body  We 
mult,  therefore,  try  to  extrad  it  as  foon  as,  pofiible,  and  prevent  its  penetrating  fai ther  and  deepei .  I?  order  to 
anfwer  this  Intention,  if  any  one  has  taken  Poifon,  we  muft  forthwith  make  him  drink  a  great  deal  of  Water,  and 
afterwards  caufe  him  to  vomit,  that  the  Poifon  may  be  difeharged  from  his  Stomach  If,  on  the  ccntrary,  any 
one  his  been  wounded  by  a  venomous  Animal,  theWound  muft  forthwith  be  dilated,  fockd,  and  Cuppmg-Ja  es 
muft  be  apply’d  ;  the  Part  muft  alfo  be  fcarify’d,  cauteriz’d,  and  drawing  Medicines  muft  be  apply  d  to  it ;  a8d, 
if  there  is  an  abfolute  Neceftity  for  it,  the  whole  Member  muft  be  cut  off;  and  all  this  with  an  Intention  to  draw 

out  the  Matter  of  the  Poifon,  and  prevent  its  fpreading.  .  .  A  ., 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  afk’d,  whether  Erafiftratus ,  to  the  Medicines  already  mention  d,  did  not  join  Antidotes 

It  is  probable  he  did  •,  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  he  did  not  approve  of  fuch  as  were  very  compound,  and  omy  ufed 
them  as  Remedies  authoriz’d  by  Experience,  without  having,  in  that  Particular,  any  Regard  to  the  Caufe  of  the 
Difeafe,  or  the  Manner  in  which  Antidotes  adted  •,  otherwife  he  muft  have  reafon  d  a  great  deal,  and  had  lecourfe 
to  fpecific  and  particular  Caufes,  a  thing  as  contrary  to  his  Principles  as  to  thofe  of  the  Empirics.  -Not  that  he 
entirely  negledted  thefe  laft-mention’d  Caufes,  fince  he  fearch’d  for  that  of  a  Fever,  the  molt  difficult  of  all 
others  to  be  difeover’d.  But,  in  all  Probability,  tho’  this  Phyfician  thought  it  allowable  to  give  a  Loofe  to  the 
Imagination  in  Refearches  of  this  kind,  yet  he  did  not  look  upon  them  as  efiential  to  the  Practice  of  Phyfic, 
fince  he  did  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  we  could  only  reafon  folidly  upon  fenfible  Caufes,  and  that  thefe  alone 

could  furnifh  us  with  certain  and  infallible  curative  Indications.  . 

There  are  feveral  Difeafes  on  which  Erafiftratus  wrote  nothing,  perhaps  for  want  of  an  Opportunity  of  making 
fufficient  Obfervations  upon  them.  This  appears  fo  much  the  more  probable,  becaufe,  as  Galen  obferves,  it  was 
reported  of  this  Phyfician,  that  he  neglefted  Pradtice,  kept  himfelf  at  home,  and  rarely  faw  any  Patients. 

He,  neverthelefs,  apply’d  himfelf  to  all  the  Parts  of  Medicine,  and  cultivated  Surgery  with  as  much  Care  as 
the  Phyficians  who  preceded  him  :  He  appears  to  have  been  a  bold  Surgeon,  and  a  cruel  Anatomift,  if 
’tis  true,  that  he  differed  Men  alive.  In  a  feirrhous  Liver,  or  in  Tumors  of  that  Organ,  Ccelius  Aurelianusobfaves, 
that  Erafiftratus  made  an  Incifion  thro’  the  Skin  and  Integuments,  and,  having  open  d  the  Abaomen,  he  apply  d 
Medicines  immediately  to  the  Part  affedled ;  but,  left  it  fhouid  be  thought,  that  this  is  not  the  real  Meaning  of 
the  Paffage,  the  Words  in  the  Original  run  thus :  Erafiftratus  in  jecorofis  pr<ecidens  fuperpofitas  jecori  cutes  atque 
membranam ,  utitur  medicaminibus  qua  ipfum  jecur  late  ample  bl  an  tur  \  turn  ventrem  deducit,  audadler  partem  patien- 

tem  nudans.  _  .  run 

Tho’  Erafiftratus  was  thus  bold  in  performing  Operations  on  the  Liver,  yet  he  did  not  approve  of  the  Para- 

centefis ,  or  Tapping,  intheDropfy  j  becaufe,  faid  he,  the  Waters  being  evacuated,  the  Liver,  which  is  inflam  e, 
and  become  hard  like  a  Stone,  is  more  prefled  by  the  adjacent  Parts,  which  the  Waters  kept  at  a  Diftance  from  it, 

fo  that  by  this  means  the  Patient  dies.  .  . 

This  Phyfician  alfo  declar’d  againft  drawing  Teeth  which  were  not  loofe.  He  ufed  to  tell  thofe  who  talk  d  with 
him  on  this  Operation,  “  That,  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  there  was  to  be  feen  an  Inftrument  of  Lead  for  drawing 
“  Teeth  ;  in  order  to  infinuate,  that  we  muft  not  attempt  the  Extirpation  of  any  but  fuch  as  are  kiofe,  and  ca 
“  for  no  greater  Force  for  their  Extirpation,  than  what  may  be  fuppofed  in  an  Inftrument  of^Lead.^ 

Erafiftratus  wrote  feveral  Books,  the  Titles  and  Fragments  of  fome  of  which  are  preferv’d  in  Galen  ant  a  ms 
Aurelianus.  The  former  of  thefe  Authors  informs  us,  that  he  wrote  very  accurately  on  the  Dropfy.  e  a  o 
quotes  the  following  Books  •,  that  in  which  Erafiftratus  treated  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Belly  •,  that  on  the  PreJervaLon^ 
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of  Health ;  that  on  ‘Things  fahttary,  that  on  Habit-,  that  on  Fevers  and  IFounds ;  that  on  Divifons,  in  v hkn 
he  related  the  feveral  Obfervations  he  had  made  upon  Difeafes  j  that  concerning  Vomiting,  an  p  £ 
of  Blood.  Galen  alfo  quotes  another  Book  of  his,  concerning  the  Evacuation  of  Blood,  or  Veneje  ion. 
feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  what  Galen  had  faid  before,  when  he  tells  us,  that  Erafijlratus  did  not  write  p 
Venefedlion.  It  is  probable  there  may  be  fome  Error  in  this  Paffage  of  Galen.  * 

Erafijlratus  alfo  wrote  concerning  the  Palfy  and  the  Gout.  In  the  former  of  thefe  W orks  he  rna.  e  men  1 
of  a  Palfy  of  the  Peritoneum,  fucceeded  by  a  Retention  of  Urine  :  Becaufe,  faid  he,  in  this  Cafe  tie  entoneum 
does  not  prefs  the  Bladder,  in  order  to  difcharge  its  Contents.  He  alfo  fpoke  of  another  ^  peucs  o  a  y, 
which  he  call’d  Strange ,  or  Extraordinary  becaufe,  by  it,  the  Patient  was  fuddenly  conftrain  t  to  an  1  , 
without  being  able  to  walk,  but,  foon  after,  walk’d  eafily  and  freely.  We  know  nothing  or  the  Contents  o 
his  Book  on  the  Gout,  except  that,  in  that  Diforder,  he  condemn’d  Purgatives,  and  promifed  hang  to  emy  a 
Cataplafm  for  the  Gout,  of  which  he  gave  no  Defcription.  He  alfo  wrote  againft  the  Phyficians  or  Cos,  among 
whom  was  Hippocrates ,  whom  he  contradicted  for  the  moil  part.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  Books  or  Anatomy, 

when  he  was  pretty  far  advanc’d  in  Years.  , ,  * 

Petrus  Cajlellanus ,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Phyficians,  fays  of  Erafijlratus ,  that  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had. 
fuffer’d  long  under  an  incurable  Ulcer  of  one  of  his  Feet,  he  put  an  End  to  his  Life,  by  fwallowang  the  Juice  ot 
Hemlock.  . 

This  Hiftory  of  the  Pradtice  of  Erafijlratus  and  his  Difciples  will  furnifh  us  with  Matter  fora  Remark  or  lbme 
Importance  in  Phyfic,  and  which  a  Pradlitioner  fhould  never  lorget,  if  he  intends  to  make  a  Figure  in  his  Pro- 
felTion,  and  fatisfy  his  own  Confcience,  by  a  religious  Difcharge  of  his  Duty  to  thofe  who  commit  their  Piealths 
and  Lives  to  his  Care.  It  is,  that  the  Inftant  Mankind  began  to  dignify  Imagination  with  the  ipecious  Title  of 
Reafon,  and  to  prefer  the  Authority  of  the  uncertain  Dictates  thereof,  to  that  of  Fadts  eftablifh  d  by  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  Ages,  an  Attempt  was  made  to  deprive  Medicine  of  the  mod;  certain  and  effedlual  Means  of  Relief, 
which  had  at  that  time  been  difcover’d,  or  even  that  at  this  Day  we  are  acquainted  with,  I  mean  Bleeding  and 
Purging.  But  Phyfic  is  not  the  only  Science  which  too  juftly  complains  of  the  Arrogance  of  falfe,  and  Deviation 
from  right,  Reafon  •,  for  there  is  nothing  ferious  or  facred,  which  has  not  been  attack’d  in  the  fame  manner ; 
nothing  certain,  either  human  or  divine,  which  has  not  been  difputed ;  and  nothing  valuable  and  lifeful,  which 
has  not  fuftain’d  fome  Injury  by  the  Indolence  of  human  Reafon,  which  ten  thoufand  Errors  demonftrate  to  be 
not  infallible. 

Herophilus  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Erafijlratus ,  though  fomewhat  his  Senior. 
We  have  already  given  fome  Account  of  his  Anatomy,  under  the  Article  Anatome.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
Branch  of  Medicine  to  which  he  apply’d  himfelf;  for  he  underftood  Surgery,  cultivated  Botany^  and  held  Herbs 
in  fo  great  Efteem,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  fecond  Chapter  of  his  twenty-fifth  Book,  Te  afferted,  that 
thofe  we  trod  under  our  Feet,  were  poffefs’d  of  very  valuable  Qualities. 

Herophilus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Phyfician  of  the  Dogmatic  Sect,  who  made  fo  great  an  Ufe  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  both  of  fimple  and  compound,  that  neither  he  nor  his  Difciples  would  undertake  the  Cure  of  any  Diforder 
without  them.  Celfus ,  who  makes  this  Obfervation,  fuppofes,  that  preceding  Phyficians  ufually  practis’d  without 
them.  Herophilus  ufed  to  fay,  that  Medicines  were  either  nothing  at-  all,  or  the  Hands  of  the  Gods,  according  as 
they  were  ufed  and  employed. 

This  Phyfician  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  treated  with  Accuracy  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Pulfes,  which 
before  that  Time  had  been  much  negledted.  Pliny ,  indeed,  aflferts,  that  he  carried  Matters  too  far  widi  refpedl 
to  that  Subjedt.  According  to  Herophilus,  fays  that  Author,  “  it  would  be  neceffary  to  be  both  Mufician  and 
<c  geometrician,  in  order  to  know  perfedtly  the  Dodtrine  of  Pulfes,  that  is,  to  underftand  their  juft  Meafure 
ct  and  Cadence,  according  to  the  different  Ages  and  Difeafes  of  Patients.” 

But  this  Obfervation  of  Pliny  is  founded  upon  a  vulgar  Error,  which  reprefented  Herophilus  in  this  injurious 
Light,  becaufe  he  was  unqueftionably  the  firft  who,  in  treating  that  Subjedt,  had  ufed  the  Word  pvby.o(,  or 
Meafure ,  a  Term  ufed  by  Muficians,  but  which  he  apply’d  to  the  Pulfe,  and  which  has  been  retained  by  the 
Phyficians  of  all  fucceeding  Ages.  Galen,  indeed,  by  whom  we  are  informed,  that  Herophilus  wrote  copioufly  on 
the  Meafure  of  the  Pulfes,  afferts,  that  he  has  involv’d  himfelfin  Difficulties,  and  advanc’d  Abfurdi ties,  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  Subjedt  ;  but  his  having  been  the  firft  who  made  fuch  an  Attempt,  will  fufficiently  apologize  for  his 
Blunders. 

What  Pliny  adds,  with  refpect  to  the  Sedt  of  Herophilus  being  deferred,  becaufe  his  great  Subtiky  was  not 
relifhed  by  every  one,  is  by  no  means  probable,  fince  Herophilus  had  a  great  Number  of  Followers  long  after  his 
Death,  Befides,  ’tis  not  eafy  to  reconcile  this  great  Subtilty,  which  Pliny  aferibes  to  Herophilus,  with  the  Account 
Galen  gives  of  him,  v/hen  he  calls  him  half  Empiric  in  his  Sentiments ;  or  when  in  another  Part  of  his  Works  he 
claffes  him,  and  his  Followers,  among  the  Empirics. 

Galen  farther  informs  us,  that  Herophilus  wrote  againft  the  Prognoftics  of  Hippocrates ,  a  Work  which  of  all 
others  has  had  the  feweft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  leaft  fuccefslul  Attacks  made  upon  it.  As  Hippocrates  did 
not  much  depend  on  the  Pulfe,  and  the  Signs  furnifhed  by  it,  this,  perhaps,  is  the  Reafon  why  Herophilus  attack’d 
him  in  this  Particular.  < 

Ccelius  Aurelianus,  who  gives  us  fome  Inftances  of  the  Pradtice  of  Herophilus,  informs  us,  that  this  Phyfician 
wrote  nothing  concerning  the  Cure  of  feveral  Difeafes,  even  fuch  as  moft  ufually  occur,  as  the  Pleurify  and  the 
Quinfey,  though  he  treated  of  the  Nature  of  thefe  Diforders  •,  fince,  among  other  Things,  he  maintains  that  “the 
“  Lungs  are  the  Parts  affedted  in  a  Pleurify ;  and  that  a  Peripneumony  does  not  differ  from  a  Pleurify,  except 
“  that  in  the  former  the  entire  Lungs  are  affedled,  whereas  in  the  latter  a  Part  of  them  only  fuffers.”  Fie  made 
mention  of  a  Difeafe  which  is  pretty  rare,  and  which  he  call’d  a  Palfy  of  the  Heart ;  but  all  he  fays*  of  it  is,  that 
certain  fudden  Deaths  are  to  be  aferibed  to  it.  Herophilus  followed  the  Sentiments  of  Praxagoras  his  Mafter  and 
thofe  of  Hippocrates ,  with  refpedl  to  the  Humours,  Health,  and  Difeafes.  His  Pradlice  was  alfo  very  near  the 
fame  with  theirs.  He  repofed  a  particular  Confidence  in  white  Hellebore,  and  compared  this  Remedy  to  a 
valiant  Captain,  who  boldly  marches  out  of  the  Gates  of  a  City  to  meet  the  Enemv  after  havino-  fuffir^m-W 
animated  thofe  who  were  to  follow  him.  )  °  Uy 

If  we  may  credit  Celfus,  it  was  near  the  Time  ot  Erafijlratus  and  Herophilus ,  that  Medicine,  which  till  then  had 
in  all  its  Parts  been  pradtifed  by  one  Perfon,  was  divided  into  three  Branches,  which  became  the  Ocamation*  W 
Employments  of  three  diftindt  Claffes  of  Men.  ^ 

Thefe  three  Branches  were  the  Dietetic,  the  Pharmaceutic,  and  the  Chirurgical  Medicine.  The  firft  employ’d  a 
proper  Regimen  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  the  fecond  Medicines,  and  the  third  the  Operation  of  the  Hands.  *  If  this 
Divifion  was  to  be  underftood  ftridlly,  according  to  the  Letter,  we  might  infer  from  it,  that  thofe  who  ufed 

Regimen 
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Regimen  could  not  prefcribe  Medicines  •,  nor  thofe  who  exhibited  Medicines,  and  operated  with  their  Hands,  em¬ 
ploy  Diet.  But  Celfus,  in  die  Preface  to  his  fifth  Book,  explains  himfelf  thus  :  “  All  the  Parts  of  Medicine,”  fays 
he  “  are  fo  connected  with  each  other,  that  diey  cannot  be  feparated  ;  that  which  treats  the  Patients  by  Regi¬ 
me  men,  fometimes  adds  Medicines  *,  and  that  which  employs  Medicines,  has  alfo  need  of  a  Regimen  :  So  that 
“  each  Part  takes  its  Name  from  that  about  which  it  is  principally  employ’d.” 

This  Divifion  lays  a  land  of  Foundation  for  our  believing,  that  Celfus  intended  the  three  Profeffions  to  which 
Medicine  is  at  prefent  confined,  thofe  of  Phyficians,  Apothecaries,  and  Surgeons.  But  Matters  did  not  then  (land 
precifely  on  the  fame  Footing  they  now  do.  Thofe  who  pradtifed  the  firft  Branch,  which  was  the  Dietetic,  were 
indeed  the  fame  with  our  Phyficians  ;  but  the  others  were  not  equivalent  to  our  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons.  As 
the  Phyficians  had  the  Care  of  internal  Diforders,  whole  Caules  are  generally  molt  difficult  to  be  found  out,  they 
have  in  all  A^es,  been  held  in  the  greateft  Efteem.  What  made  the  People  pay  them  a  fuperior  Deference, 
was  their  affirming,  that  in  order  to  exercife  their  Art  Ikilfully,  they  were  oblig’d  to  be  Philofophers,  and  have 
an  Acquaintance  with  almoft  every  ObjeCt  in  Nature. 

Thofe  who  exercifed  the  third  Branch  differ’d  from  our  Surgeons  in  this,  that  their  Art  did  not  comprehend 
fo  many  things.  They  meddled  with  nothing  but  Surgery,  ftriCtly  fo  call’d,  that  is,  barely  with  manual  Ope¬ 
rations  ;  and  did  not  undertake  the  Cure  of  Patients,  who  could  find  Relief  by  any  other  Method.  They  were 
not  even  allowed,  according  to  Celfus ,  to  treat  Wounds,  much  lels  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  except  in  Cafes  where 
there  was  an  abfolute  Neceffity  for  making  an  Aperture  or  Incifion. 

Wounds,  Ulcers,  and  Tumors,  belong’d  to  the  Province  of  thofe  who  exercis’d  the  pharmaceutic  Part.  Thefe 
they  treated  by  the  Application  of  Medicines  which  Hop  Blood,  which  confolidate,  which  deterge,  which  incarn, 
which  fuppurate,  and  which  break  or  evacuate  Abfceffes.  Upon  the  Whole,  this  Clafs  of  Men  undertook  all 
Diforders,  the  Cure  of  which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  external  Application  of  Medicines.  But  when  they 
could  not  fucceed,  and  when  there  was  a  Neceffity  of  having  recourle  to  Fire,  and  the  Knife,  they  then  deli¬ 
ver’d  over  their  Patients  to  the  Care  of  the  Surgeons,  fo  that  they  differ’d  very  widely  from  our  Apothecaries. 

Before  this  Divifion  was  made,  thofe  call’d  Phyficians  difcharg’d  all  the  feveral  Offices  belonging  to  the  three 
Profeffions  •,  and  there  were  only  two  Kinds  of  Phyficians,  the  one  called  *?xiTi*l0VtK0‘>  who  only  gave  their  Ad¬ 
vice  to  the  Patients,  and  Directions  to  the  inferior  Clafs,  who  were  call’d  « h^Mo^yo),  who  labour’d  with  their 
Hands  under  the  InfpeCtion  of  the  former,  whether  in  performing  Operations,  in  the  Compofition,  or  Appli¬ 
cation,  of  Remedies.  The  fame  thing,  according  to  Ariftotle.  holds  good  in  all  Arts.  But  it  happen’d,  that  the 
laft-mentioned  Order  of  Men,  who  were  the  Servants  of  the  former,  and  fometimes  their  Children,  or  Difciples, 
began  to  perform  alone,  what  they  formerly  did  under  the  InfpeCtion  of  another,  and  each  profefs’d  what  he 
underftood  belt,  either  in  Surgery  or  Pharmacy  ;  fo  that  Medicine  was  divided  in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 
Thofe  who  praCtifed  Surgery,  bore  the  fame  Name  they  at  prefent  do.  In  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  twenty-ninth 
Book  of  Pliny ,  we  alfo  find  the  Name  Vulnerarius ,  or  Vulnerum  Medicus ,  the  Phyfician  of  Wounds  ;  but  this 
Appellation  feems  rather  to  belong  to  thofe  who  exercifed  the  pharmaceutic  Part  of  Medicine,  fince  Wounds  be- 
Jong’d  to  their  Province,  according  to  Celfus  ;  tho’  ’tis  poffible  Pliny  might  have  intended  a  Surgeon  by  that 
Name,  fince  thefe  two  Profeffions  have  not  been  fo  accurately  diftinguiffi’d,  as  to  prevent  the  one  from  being 
taken  for  the  other. 

Thofe  who  applied  to  the  Pharmaceutic  Part  were  called  Pharmaceutic  ;  for  the  Word  Pharmacopceus  was 
taken  in  a  bad  Senfe,  and  generally  imported  a  Poifoner,  who  was  alfo  called  and  ^p^ct^uV,  from  the 

Word  pafpeMoy,  which  fignifies  indifcriminately  every  Drug  or  Compofition,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  every 
Medicine  or  Poifon,  whether  fimple  or  compound.  The  Latins  have  in  like  manner  ufed  the  Word  Medicamentum 
for  Poifon,  and  the  Word  Medicament  anus  for  a  Poifoner  j  tho’  this  laft  Word  fignify’d  alfo  an  Apothecary,  as 
did  the  firft  a  Medicine. 

The  Word  Pharmacopola  among  the  Antients  fignified  another  Species  of  Profeffion.  This  Name  was 
given  to  all  without  Exception  who  fold  Medicines,  tho’  they  did  not  prepare  them  :  But  the  Name 
was  in  a  particular  manner  applied  to  thofe  we  call  Mountebanks,  who  ftroll  from  Place  to  Place  in  order  to  fell 
their  Medicines  :  For  this  Reafon  they  were  alfo  called  Circulator es,  Circuitores ,  and  Circumforanei.  They  were 
alfo  called  from  a  Greek  Word  which  fignifies  to  affemble  •,  becaufe  they  gathered  a  Croud  about 

them,  and  found  Fools  enough  to  believe  what  they  faid,  as  their  Brethren  of  the  Profeffion  at  this  time  do. 
They  were  alio  for  the  fame  Reafon  called  byr etyayo}.  They  were  alfo  called  Sellularii  Medici ,  tvtf'faeiot 
This  is  the  Trade  with  which  Epicurus  upbraided  Ariftotle:  This  the  Bufinefs  followed  by  Eudamus  :  This 
the  Profeffion  of  one  Chariton ,  from  whom  Galen  has  taken  fome  Defcriptions  of  Medicines,  and  whom  he 
calls  o  xctyuyoi.  This,  in  fhort,  was  the  Bufinefs  of  Lucius  Clodius  of  Ancona ,  whom  Cicero  calls  Pharmacopola 
Circumforanetts. 

It  cannot  well  be  determined  whether  what  .they  called  the  Pharmacotriha ,  that  is,  Mixers  or  Compounders  of 
Medicines,  were  the  fame  with  the  Pharmoceut* ,  or  if  thofe  were  only  fo  called  who  compoled  the  Medicines, 
tho’  they  did  not  apply  them.  Thefe  laft  might  poffibly  be  the  Servants  of  the  Druggifts,  who  by  the  Latins 
are  called  Seplafiarii  and  Pigmentarii ,  and  by  the  Greeks  'ttavtottZaai,  and  jutOoA/jto?,  becaufe  they  fold  all  Kinds 
of  Drugs.  They  were,  alfo  ftyled  pomnrSMi,  y.ty(Aa.T07rZ\ai,  and  in  the  later  Ages  of  Greece  mpurrajetoU  a  Name 
formed  from  the  Latin. 

The  Shops  of  thefe  Dealers  were  called  Seplafia  in  the  Plural  Number,  and  Neuter  Gender,  and  their  Pro¬ 
feffion  Seplqfia  in  the  Singular  Number,  and  Feminine  Gender.  They  fold  to  Phyficians,  Painters,  Dyers, 
and  Perfumers,  all  the  Materials  for  which  they  had  Occafion.  Thefe  Venders,  as  well  as  Compofers,  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  were  ready  to  fell  bad  and  ill-prepared  Medicines,  and  there  were  formerly,  as  well  as  now,  incredible  and 
wicked  Frauds  in  thefe  Profeffions.  This  Circumftance  induced  Pliny  to  cenfure  the  Phyficians  of  his  own 
Time,  for  not  applying  themfelves  to  the  Knowledge  of  Drugs,  and  for  taking  fimple,  as  well  as  the  compound 
Medicines,  which  they  ufed  upon  the  Word  of  thofe  who  fold  them,  and  neglecting  to  infpeCt  them,  and  com¬ 
pound  them,  as  the  antient  Phyficians  did. 

The  Phyficians  purchafed  Medicines  not  only  from  the  Druggifts,  but  alfo  the  moft  common  Simples  from 
the  Herborifts ,  whom  the  Latins  called  Herbarii ,  and  the  Greeks  pi^oto/jci,  or  Cutters  of  Roots,  and  lioTctvo^yor, 
or  fioTciviKoi,  Gatherers  of  Herbs,  and  not  (borar/coi,  this  latter  Word  being  appropriated  to  thofe  who  cleaned 
the  Corn,  or  took  die  bad  and  fuperfluous  Herbs  out  of  it.  The  Herborifts,  to  raife  at  once  the  Dignity  and 
Profit  of  their  Bufinefs,  fuperftitioufiy  affeCted  to  gather  Simples  at  certain  particular  Seafons,  with  various  Pre¬ 
cautions,  and  ridiculous  Ceremonies.  They  were  alfo  very  ready  to  give  the  Phyficians  one  Herb  or  Root  for 
another, when  they  happened  not  to  be  very  skilful  in  fuch  Affairs. 
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PREFACE. 


The  I Icrboriils,  and  thofe  who  exercifed  the  Pharmaceutic  Art,  had  alfo  piopef  acc  ..  ^  fioni- 

Drugs,  their  Simples,  and  their  Compofitions.  Thefe  Places  the  Greeks  called  Awcth uah  a  genera  0 

fying  all  forts  of  Places  in  which  any  thing  is  kept  or  depofited.  r  .  «  /v 

The  Shops  of  the  Surgeons  were  by  the  Greeks  called  U Tpff*,  from  the  Word  a  y  1  > 

all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  any  Branch  of  Medicine,  were  antiently  called  Phyficians,  an  e^L1r£.  Y 

ficians  were  alfo  Surgeons.  The  Word  UrP^,  Plautus  renders  by  that  of  Median* ;  and  as  in  his  Tim cH- 
dicine  was  not  divided  in  Rome ,  but  the  Phyfician,  the  Surgeon,  the  Apothecary,  an  t  e  *USS|  »  1 

one  ;  that  Name,  in  the  Comic  Poet,  agrees  to  all  the  Shops  in  general,  where  any  Branc  o  t  e  e  icina  ^ 

was  prattifed,  whether  Medicines  and  Drugs  were  fold  in  them,  or  whether  they  were  e  1onec  or  Gr'“  inS 
Wounded.  In  like  manner  the  Word  Medicus ,  with  that  Poet,  fignifies  a  Vender  ol  Drugsi  ,  ,  , 

But  to  return  to  the  Divifion  of  Medicine,  we  have  explained  it  precifely  in  the  Seme  o'  w  e  ler 

State  of  Things  was  actually  fuch  in  his  Days,  or  whether  he  only  formed  fuch  a  I  lan  as  e  tnoug  t  ou 
have  been  purfued.  The  Face  of  Affairs,  however,  changed  afterwards  ;  fome  encroached  on  t  l.  10  e — ]ons  ° 
others,  or  exercifed  more  Branches  of  the  Bufinefs  than  one,  or  the  fame  Names  remainet,  tio  t  e  mp  oy 
ments  were  no  longer  the  fame.  Some  Ages  after  Celfus ,  thofe  who  were  by  the  Greeks  ca  e^  ‘ 
and  by  the  Latins  Pimentarii ,  and  Pigment arii,  and  who,  properly  fpeaking,  ought  to  be  rugg1  s,  a  o  1 
charged  the  Office  of  an  Apothecary.  As  a  Proof  ot  this,  we  may  bring  that  1  affage  o  ympio  orus^  an 
antient  Commentator  upon  Plato :  The  Phyfician,  fays  he,  preferibes,  and  the  Pimentarius  piepares  every  t  nng 
neceflary.  We  cannot  precifely  determine  when  this  Change  happened-,  but  the  Author  now  quote  ive 

about  four  hundred  Years  after  Celfus.  .  *  .  c  r 

The  Divifion  already  mentioned  did  not,  however,  hinder  feveral  Phyficians,  both  in  the  I  ime  or  Lejus, 
and  afterwards,  to  adhere  to  the  antient  Cuftoms  ;  and  tho’  their  Profeffion  derived  its  Name  from  the  Word 
Diet,  yet  they  were  not  fo  rigidly  attached  to  that  alone,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Affiitted,  but  that  they 
employed  not  only  other  Medicines,  but  had  alfo  Operators  under  them,  who  blooded,  fcarified,  applied  Cup¬ 
ping-glades,  exhibited  Clyfters,  applied  Cataplafms  and  Plaifters,  anointed,  fomented,  bathed,  and  prepared 
Medicines. 

After  the  Days  of  Herophilus ,  in  or  about  whofe  Time  this  Divifion  was  made?  feveral  famous  Phyficians 
wrote  upon  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy  in  particular  ;  which  proves,  that  they  profeffed  a  Knowledge  of  every  Branch 
of  Medicine,  as  they  had  formerly  done  :  And,  firft,  with  regard  to  Medicines,  tho  various  Defcriptions  of  them 
were  found  in  the  Writings  of  preceding  Phyficians,  fuch  as  Hippocrates  and  Diodes,  yet  thele  Defcriptions 
Were  fcattered  here-and-there  in  their  practical  Works  ;  and  Books,  on  the  particular  Subjett  of  Medicines,  were, 
in  thefe  Days,  very  rare,  as  Galen  obferves ;  fo  that  it  was  properly  at  the  Time  of  the  Divifion  of  Medicine, 
that  People  began  to  write  on  this  Subjett  in  particular,  or  to  compofe  Works  of  this  Kind;  and  the  Phyficians 
were  the  Perfons  who  employ’d  themfelves  in  carrying  on  the  Defign.  Herophilus  began  to  make  more  Ule  of 
Medicines  than  had  formerly  prevailed.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Difciples,  who,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Regard 
they  had  for  their  Mailer,  did  not  fail  to  write  in  particular  upon  this  Subject.  Among  the  Followers  of  Hero¬ 
philus  who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  moll  in  this  Way,  Celfus  mentions  Zeno,  Andreas ,  and  Apollonius  Mus  ;  and 
to  thefe  Galen  adds  Mantias. 

The  firll  grand  Revolution  which  happened  to  Phyfic,  after  Erafijlratus  and  Herophilus ,  was  occafioned  by  the 
founding  of  the  Empiric  Sett.  This  happened  about  287  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  Serapion  of  Alex¬ 
andria  was,  according  to  Celfus  in  the  Preface  to  his  firll  Book,  the  firll  who  afferted,  that  there  was  no  Necef- 
fity  for  Reafoning  in  Medicine,  and  that  we  ought  entirely  to  depend  upon  Experience  ;  or,  at  leaft,  as  he  was 
the  firll  who  efpoufed  this  Sentiment  vigoroufly,  and  was  followed  in  it  by  others,  he  was  eretted  Chief  of  the 
Empiric  Sett. 

Others  have  aferibed  the  fame  thing  to  Philinus ,  of  the  Ifle  of  Cos ,  aDifciple  of  Herophilus ,  who  isfuppofed  to 
have  furnilhed  Philinus  with  anOccafion  of  ellablilhing  this  Sett.  We  are  not  told  how  this  happened;  but  we 
may  eafily  conjecture  at  it,  fince  Herophilus  was  half  an  Empiric  ;  becaufe  he  imagined,  that  we  ought  not  to 
reafon  in  Medicine,  except  in  Difeafes  which  depend  upon  fome  Diforder  of  the  inftrumental  or  organical  Parts. 
Herophilus' s  having  fo  llrongly  recommended  Medicines,  and  his  Difciples  being  of  the  fame  Sentiments  in  that 
Particular,  are  two  Circumflances  which  amount  to  an  additional  Proof ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  foie  Defign 
and  Intention  of  the  Empirics  was  the  Invelligation  of  Medicines.  It  is,  no  doubt,  for  this  Reafon,  that  Hero¬ 
philus ,  and  fome  of  his  Followers,  fuch  as  Zeuxis ,  Heraclides  the  Erythrean ,  and  Bacchius ,  are,  by  Galen ,  clafs’d 
among  the  Empirics ;  tho’  that  Author  well  enough  knew  the  Difference  between  the  Sett  of  Herophilus ,  and 
that  of  Philinus  or  Serapion. 

Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  Acron  of  Agrigentum  was  the  Founder  of  this  Sett ;  and  the  Empirics  themfelves 
afferted,  that  he  was  fo,  in  order  to  have  the  Advantage  of  Antiquity  over  the  Dogmatic  Phyficians,  who 
began  only  in  the  Days  of  Hippocrates.  In  order  to  clear  up  this  Difficulty,  we  mull  obferve,  that  there  were 
two  Kinds  of  Empirics  among  the  antient  Phyficians.  Thofe  who  Jived  from  the  Days  of  AEfculapius ,  or  who¬ 
ever  firll  reduced  Medicine  to  an  Art,  till  the  Time  in  which  Reafoning  and  Philofophy  were  introduced  into 
Medicine,  were  the  firll  Empirics ;  but  there  is  this  Difference  betwixt  them  and  thole  of  the  Sett  of  Serapion 
and  Philinus ,  that  the  former  were  Empirics  without  receiving  that  Name,  fo  that  they  cannot  properly  be  look’d 
upon  as  Settaries,  fince  they  were  the  firll  of  all  Phyficians  -,  whereas  the  later  Empirics  made  Choice  of  that 
Name  for  themfelves,  and  affetted  to  make  a  diflintt  Sett  from  the  Dogmatics.  Lailly,  the  Empiricifm  of  the 
former  was  purely  natural ;  whereas  that  of  the  latter  was  the  Effett  of  their  Meditation  and  Reafoning,  which 
they  well  knew  how  to  employ  for  the  Support  of  their  Party,  tho’  they  declared  themfelves  openly  ’  a^ainff 
fuch  as  reafoned  in  medicinal  Affairs  -,  conducting  on  this  Occafion,  fomewhat  like  many  of  the  Moderns,°who 
notwithftanding  their  Contempt  of  Theory,  are  neverthelefs  attached  to  one  of  their  own 

Philinus  and  Serapion  mull  have  lived  pretty  near  each  other  ;  the  former  flourilhed  in  the  Days  of  Herophilus 
whofe  Difciple  he  was.  Athcnaus  informs  us,  that  he  wrote  concerning  Plants,  and  commented  upon  Hippocra¬ 
tes  ;  but  we  know  not  what  particular  Meafures  he  took  in  order  to  eftablifh  his  Sett.  *  ^ 

As  for  Serapion ,  he  probably  prattifed  Phyfic  at  Alexandria ,  the  Place  of  his  Birth.  The  Time  in  which  he 
lived  is  not  precifely  known;  but  we  may  fuppole  he  lived  near  the  Days  of  Philinus ,  or  was  contemporary 
with  the  Difciples  of  Herophilus ;  becaufe  he  came  after  Hippocrates ,  againfl  whom  he  reafoned  ;  and  becauie 
he  preceded  the  famous  Empiric  Heraclides  of  Tarentum.  We  are  informed  by  Galen,  that ' Serapion  ufed 
Hippocrates  very  ill  in  his  Writings,  in  which  an  intolerable  Excefs  of  Pride,  Self-praife,  and  Contempt  for  ali 
tho  valuable  Phyficians  who  went  before  him,  were  difeovered.  He  wrote  a  Book  concerning  fuch  Medicine 
as  may  be  eafily  prepared ;  and  we  have  fome  Sketches  of  his  Prattice  in  Ccelius  Aurelianus  which  con¬ 


vince 
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vince  us  that  he  retained  the  Medicines  of  Hippocrates *  and  the  other  Phyficians  who  lived  before  him,  tho* 
he  reiedted  their  Reafonings.  We  know  not  what  Arguments  he  advanced  for  the  Support  of  his  Sentiments, 
fince  his  Works  are  loft,  as  well  as  thofe  of  all  the  other  Empirics  j  and  we  lhould  know  nothing  relating  to 
any  of  them,  if  their  Adverfaries  had  not  quoted  them  in  order  to  confute  them. 

Callus  Aurelianus ,  when  treating  of  the  Cure  of  a  Cholera ,  makes  mention  of  certain  Pills  ufed  by  Serapion 
and  Heraclides  of  Tarentum ,  compounded  of  the  Seeds  of  Henbane,  Anife,  and  Opium.  In  each  Dofe  of 
thefe  there  was  to  be  one  Grain  of  Opium,  and  four  Grains  of  the  Seeds  of  Henbane.  And  indeed  among  all 
the  antient  Sedts,  we  find  none  more  attach’d  to  the  internal  Ufe  of  Opium  than  the  Empirics.  Serapion ,  if  we  may 
believe  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  in  the  Cure  of  the  Iliac  Paffion,  ufed  a  Pill  compounded  of  Filings  of  Lead,  the 
Grana  Cnidia,  Salt,  Elaterium,  Refin,  Caftor,  and  Diagrydium.  In  this  Compofition  there  are  two  Ingredients 
worth  our  Attention  •,  the  Filings  of  Lead  perhaps  exhibited  with  a  View  of  facilitating  their  Paffage  by  their 
Weight  and  the  Caftor  with  an  Admixture  of  Purgatives  •,  which  laft  Ingredient  is  ftill  the  more  worthy  of  our 
Attention,  becaufe  Erafiftratus  ufed  Pills  with  Caftor  for  the  Intention  of  purging.  Befides,  Caftor  was  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  by  the  Empiries,  as  we  learn  from  fome  other  of  their  Compofitions  fpecified  by  Ccelius  Aurelia¬ 
nus.  I  don’t  however  apprehend,  that  Caftor  was  intended  as  a  Cathartic,  but  as  a  Corredior  of  the  brisker 
Purgatives,  in  which  Intention  it  is  of  confiderable  Efficacy. 

When  Ccelius  Aurelianus  propofes  the  Cure  of  an  Epilepfy,  he  gives  us,  from  Serapion ,  a  long  Catalogue  of 
antiepileptic  Medicines,  fuch  as  Caftor,  the  cruft  y  Warts  on  the  fore  Legs  of  Horfes,  the  Brain  and  Gall  of 
a  Camel,  the  Coagulum  of  the  Sea-calf,  a  Medicine  prepared  of  the  Dung  of  the  Land-crocodile,  the  Heart 
and  Loins  of  a  Hare,  the  Blood  of  a  Sea-tortoife,  or  the  Tefticles  of  a  Boar,  a  Ram,  ora  Cock.  But  before 
the  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines  he  prefcribed  Venefedtion,  -and.  fometimes  Emetics,  fuch  as  white  Hellebore,  and 
fometimes  Purgatives,  fuch  as  Scammony  and  black  Hellebore. 

Celfus  gives  us  an  Account  of  a  Medicine  recommended  by  Serapion  for  the  Cure  of  impetiginous  Diforders.  This 
Preparation  confifted  of  Nitre  two  Parts,  and  Sulphur  four  Parts,  made  up  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Rofin  •,  but 
by  Nitre,  what  we  now  call  by  this  Name  is  not  meant.  Aetius  commends  his  Emplaftrum  Melinum ,  tho*  he 
gives  us  no  Defcription  of  it.  In  Nicolaus  Myrepfus  we  read  of  a  certain  Preparation  of  his,  which  he  calls 
Antidotus  Choragus ,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  invigorated  thofe  who  were  impotent.  The  principal  Ingredients  in 
this  Antidote  were  Satyriori  and  the  Scink.  From  thefe  Specimens  we  may  form  a  Judgment  not  only  of  the 
Materia  Medica ,  but  alfo  of  the  Practice  of  Serapion.  But  whether  Philinus  or  Serapion  was  the  Founder  of 
the  Empiric  Sedt,  it  muft  be  both  curious  and  inftructive  to  inquire  into  the  Principles  by  which  the  Phyficians 
belonging  to  it  conducted  themfelves. 

They  admitted  only  one  Method  of  acquiring  a  genuine  Skill  in  the  Medicinal  Art,  which  was  by  Experience, 
called  by  the  Greeks  From  this  celebrated  Word  they  derived  their  Name,  and  would  not  be  denomi¬ 

nated  either  from  the  Founder,  or  from  any  Champion  of  their  Sedt. 

They  defined  Experience  a  Knowledge  acquir’d  by  the  Evidence  of  Senfe.  This  Evidence,  they  faid,  was 
either  fortuitous,  as  when,  without  any  Defign  or  Intention  of  a  rational  Agent,  an  Accident  of  fuch  a  Nature 
happens  to  a  Patient  as  frees  him  from  his  Difeafe  when,  for  Inftaiice,  any  one  labouring  under  a  Head-ach, 
cafually  cuts  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  open  the  frontal  Vein,  and  get  free  of  his  Diforder  by  the  Effu- 
fion  of  the  Blood  ;  or  if  a  Hemorrhage  from  the  Noftrils  fhould  happen  to  a  feverifh  Patient,  and  his  Indifpofidon 
be  remov’d  by  that  Accident.  Or  this  Evidence  was  acquir’d  by  Defign,  as  when  one  bit  in  a  Field,  or  oh  a 
Mountain,  by  a  Serpent,  applies  to  the  Wound  any  Herb  which  occurs  to  him,  and  obferves  a  falutary  Effedt 
from  it ;  or  when  any  one  in  parallel  Cafes  frequently  exhibits  what  has  often  prov’d  beneficial,  and.  obferves  the 
Events.  This  they  called  Imitation. 

-  For  acquiring  a  pradical  Habit,  they  recommended  what  they  called  r#pW*,  or  one’s  own  Obfervation,  and 
the  reading  of  Hiftories  and  Cafes  faithfully  related  by  others,  and  which  diftindly  enumerate  the  feveral  Acci¬ 
dents  of  Difeafes,  and  give  an  Account  of  the  Effeds  produced  by  particular  Remedies.  Hence  they  thought 
we  might  be  enabled  juftly  to  know  a  Difeafe  by  its  Similitude  to  another;  and,  when  new  Difeafes  occur’d,  to 
conclude  what  was  proper  to  he  done  from  the  Symptoms  they  had  in  common  with  others  before  known. 
This  they  called  Epilogiftnus ,  or  Aa  tAo/Aiov  y.iT*pa.ou.  Which  the  Latins  tranftate  Eranfitus  ad  Simile,  or  rather, 
according  to  Le  Cl  ere,  Subftitutio  f mills.  , 

:  Thus  the  Evidence  of ;  Senfe,  Hiftories  of  Cafes,  and  the  .Epilogiftnus,  or  arguing  from  Analogy,  or,  as  others 
exprefs  it,  Senfe,  Memory,  and  Epilogifm,  were  by  them  efteem’d  the  three  principal  Foundations  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  or,  in  the  Words  of  Glaucias,  »  rpAouf  As  the  threefold  Foundation  of  Phyfic. 

They  afferted,  that  Obfervation  ought  to  be  principally  employ’d  in  two  Ways;  firft  in  difeovering  what 
things  are  falutary,  and  what  are  of  an  indifferent  Nature  ;  and  fecondly,  what  particular  Difeafe  is  form’d 'or 
produced  by  a  certain  given  Concurrence  of  Symptoms ;  for  they  did  not  call  every  Symptom  a  Difeafe,  but 
only  fuch  a  Combination  of  them,  as  from  long  Experience  they  found  to  accompany  each  other,  and  prqduc’d 
fuch  Diforders  as  began,  increas’d,  rag’d,  declin’d,  and  terminated  in  the  fame  manner.  Such  a  Complication 
of  Symptoms  they  called  a  Difeafe,  and  gave  it  a  particular  Name. 

Some  of  the  Empirics,  it  muft  be  own’d,  differ’d  from  the  reft,  efpecialiy  with  regard  to  the  Divifion  of 
Medicine  ;  but  thefe  Differences,  as  little  interfering  with  the  fundamental  Principles  of  the  Seed:*  were  overlook’d, 
or  at  leaft  not  much  regarded. 

As  my  Defign  in  this  Preface  is  to  fpecify  the  principal  Revolutions  Phyfic  has  been  fubjedted  to  by  the 
Introduction  of  new  Theories,  and  the  Influences  thefe  have  had  upon  Practice,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  this  Place 
to  give  the  Arguments  of  the  Dogmatic  Phyficians,  in  Defence  of  Ratiocination  in  Medicine,  and  thofe  of  their 
Adverfaries  the  Empirics,  in  Oppofition  to  it. 

The  Phyficians  of  the  Dogmatic  Sedt  maintain’d,  that  there  was  a  Neceftity  for  knowing  the  latent,  as  well 
as  the  evident,  Caufes  of  Diforders,  and  that  the  Phyfician  ought  to  underftand  the  natural  Actions  and  Fun- 
dtions  of  the  human  Body,  which  neceffarily  prefuppofes  a  Knowledge  of  the  internal  Parts.  By  fecret  or  latent 
Caufes  they  meant  fuch  as  related  to  the  Elements,  or  Principles  of  which  our  Bodies  are  compofed,  and 
which  are  the  Origins  of  a  good  or  bad  State  of  Health.  They  afferted,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  know 
how  to  cure  a  Difeafe  without  knowing  the  Caufe  whence  it  proceeded  ;  becaufe,  without  Doubt,  if  Difeafes 
in  general  proceeded  from  an  Excefs  or  Defect,  as  fome  Philofophers  believ’d,  of  the  four  Elements,  they  ought 
to  be  treated  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  what  they  fhould  be,  if  they  proceeded  from  the  Humours,  as 
Herophilus  believed  ;  and  in  another  manner,  if  they  drew  their  Origins  from  the  Air,  as  Hippocrates  imagin’d  ; 
and  ftill  in  another,  and  a  different  manner,  if  the  Blood  pafling  from  the  V eins  deftin’d  to  contain  it,  into  thofe 
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which  ought  to  contain  only  Spirits,  excites  Inflammation ;  and  if  this  Inflammation  produces  thepremrna^^ 
Motion  obfervable  in  Fevers,  as  Erafifiratus believ’d.  And  laftly,  inaftill  different  ma™er>  ‘f ,  t  b 

finall  Bodies  flopping  in  the  minute  Paffages,  and  blocking  up  the  Conveyances  ^•ch  Nature  .ntended  to  be 

pervious  and  open,  as  others  afferted.  This  being  taken  for  granted  ’ns  certain  that  the  Phyfican  who  is  Ieait 

miftaken  with  refpedt  to  the  original  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  muft  lucceed  be  mt  eir  urc*  rnnlrt 

The  Dogmatics  did  not  deny  the  Neceffity  of  Obfervations ;  but  they  afferted  that  thefe  cauU 

not  be  judicioufty  nor  accurately  made  without  the  Help  and  Affiftance  of  Reafomng  They  added that 
thofe  who  firft  began  to  praffife  Medicine,  did  not,  in  all  Probability,  prefcnbe  what  hrft  ftruck Sie 
tions  •,  but  that  they  thought  over  and  over  again  upon  the  Matter,  and  that  the  Effefts It  ^as  of 
things  prefcrib’d  afterwards  enabled  them  to  know  whether  they  had  reafoned  well  or  ill.  They  Uid  it  was  o 
no  Importance  to  advance,  that  the  Virtues  of  Medicines  were  firft  known  by  Experience, 
allowed,  that  the  Experiments,  which  confirm’d  their  Ufe,  were  the  Refults  of  Rea  oning  in  1 

th  They  faid  we  often  obferv’d  new  Species  of  Difeafes,  againft  which  Ufe  and  Experience  had  as  yet  taught 
nothing-,  and  that  it  was  confequently  neceffary  to  confider  whence  they  proceeded,  and  how  they  began,  other- 
wife  no  one  could  affign  a  Reafon  for  his  preferring  one  thing  rather  than  another  for  their  Cure  ihele, 
according  to  the  Dogmatics,  arc  the  Reafons  which  render  a  Refearch  of  the  hidden  and  latent  Caufes  of  Difeafes 
neceffarv.  As  for  the  evident  Caufes,  which  were  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  to  be  obferv  d  by  every  body,  and 
where  all  that  was  neceffary  was  only  to  know  whether  the  Difeafe  proceeded  from  Heat  or  o  ,  rpm  unger 
or  Repletion,  and  the  like,  they  confeffed  there  was  a  Neceffity  for  knowing  thefe,  and  making  fuita  e 
Refledions  on  them  -,  but  then  they  maintain’d,  that  we  were  not  to  content  ourfelves  with  difcovenng  thefe 

al°With  refped  to  the  natural  Addons,  they  faid  it  was  neceffary  to  know  why  and  how  we  receive  the  Air 
into  our  Lungs,  and  why  it  is  difeharg’d  from  them,  after  it  has  enter  d  them  ;  why  we  take  Aliments,  and 
how  they  are  prepar’d,  and  afterwards  diftributed  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  why  the  Arteries  rife  and  fall, 
and  what  are  the  Caufes  of  Watching  and  Sleep  :  And  they  maintain’d,  that  we  could  net  cure  Diforders 
incident  to  thefe  Fundtions,  without  knowing  all  thefe  things.  But  to  illuftrate  this  Matter  by  an  Example  drawn 
from  the  Preparation  of  the  Aliments:  They  are,  faid  thefe Phyficians,  either  triturated  in  the  Stomach,  a & 
Erafifiratus  believ’d  or  they  putrify  there,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  Plifionicus  the  Difciple  of  Praxagoras 
or  they  are  there  concofted  by  means  of  a  particular  Heat,  according  to  Hippocrates ;  or,  according  to  Afclepi- 
ades ,  all  thefe  Opinions  are  equally  falfe,  and  nothing  is  concodted,  but  the  Aliments  are  diftributed  thro’  the 
Whole  of  the  Body  crude  as  they  were  taken.  With  refpedt  to  thefe  various  Sentiments,  it  muft  be  allow’d, 
that  one  Species  of  Aliment  is  proper  for  the  Sick,  if  the  Dodtrine  of  Hippocrates  is  true  and  another,  if 
that  of  Erafifiratus ,  or  any  of  the  reft,  is  better  founded.  If  it  is  neceffary,  that  the  Aliments  fhould  be  tritu¬ 
rated,  fuch  as  are  moft  eafily  reduc’d  to  a  proper  State  ought  to  be  chofen  ;  if  they  putrify,  thofe  which  moft 
eafily  become  putrid  are  moft  proper  if  they  are  concodted  by  a  particular  Heat,  fuch  as  are  moft  proper  for 
exciting  that  Heat  are  to  be  prefcrib’d  •,  but  if  nothing  is  concodted  or  chang’d,  we  have  no  Occafion  for  fa 
much  Trouble,  or  rather  we  ought  to  preferibe  fuch  Aliments  as  are  leaft  fubjedt  to  have  their  Natures  chang’d. 

They  alfo  maintain’d.  That  as  the  moft  confiderable  Pains  and  Diforders  proceeded  from  the  internal  Parts,  it 
was  impoffible  to  cure  thefe  without  a  Knowledge  of  the  Parts  affedted  ;  that  it  was  confequently  neceffary,  to. 
open  the  Bodies  of  the  Dead,  with  a  View  to  examine  their  Vifcera  -,  and  that  it  would  be  ftill  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  imitate  the  Pradtice  of  Herophilus  and  Erafifiratus ,  who  difiedted  condemn’d  Criminals,  and  fuch  as  the 
Kings  made  them  Prefents  of,  before  they  expir’d  ;  a  favourable  Circumftance,  which  procured  to  thofe.  Phyfi¬ 
cians  the  Advantages  of  feeing  openly  what  Nature  in  other  Cafes  kept  concealed,  and  of  confidering  the  Situa¬ 
tion,  the  Colour,  the  Figure,  the  Bulk,  the  Order,  the  Hardnefs,  the  Softnefs,  the  Roughnefs,  the  Smbothiiefs,  the 
Eminences,  and  Cavities  of  every  Part,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  that  which  receives,  from  that  which  is  receiv’d. 
They  added,  That  when  any  one  labour’d  under  an  internal  Pain,  it  was  impoffible  to  know  what  Part  was 
affedted,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  precife  Situation  of  all  the  Vifcera,  and  internal  Parts  •,  and  that  a 
Perfon  unacquainted  with  a  diforder’d  Part  would  not  be  likely  to  cure  it  that  when  the  Vifcera  of  a  wound¬ 
ed  Perfon  appear  thro’  the  Wound,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  natural  Colour  the  found  Part  ought  to  have, 
cannot  diftinguifh  what  is  in  a  good  State  from  that  which  is  corrupted  or  alter’d  ;  and  confequently  cannot 
apply  a  proper  Cure  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  fafe  and  proper  Remedies  may  be  applied  by  one  who  knows  the 
natural  State  of  the  injur’d  Parts  ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  leaft  Degree  of  Cruelty  to  make  a  few  profligate 
Wretches  fuffer,  in  order  to  find  out  proper  Means  of  Relief  for  an  infinite  Number  of  innocent  Perfons. 

To  this  the  Empirics  reply ’d.  That  they  pretended  to  know  only  the  evident  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  imagining 
that  all  the  Difputes  with  refpedt  to  the  obfeure  and  latent  Caufes,  or  the  natural  Adtions,  were  entirely  fuper- 
fiuous,  becaufe  Nature  herfelf  was  incomprehenfible.  This  Truth,  faid  they,  could  not  be  denied  them  by 
any  one  who  refledted  on  the  Diverfity  of  Opinions  entertain’d  by  thofe  who  had  wrote  on  thefe  Subjedts,  fince 
neither  Philofophers  nor  Phyficians  had  ever  come  to  an  Agreement  about  them.  Why,  faid  they,  fhould  we 
believe  Hippocrates ,  rather  than  Herophilus ,  or  Herophilus  rather  than  Afilepiades?  If  we  were  to  put  up  with 
Reafonings,  perhaps  thofe  of  both  Parties  may  appear  equally  probable  and  conclufive.  If  we  look  for  a  Cure 
in  thefe  Reafonings  we  find  it  in  none  of  them,  and  confequently  cannot  know  to  which  Party  we  ought  moft 
reafonably  to  adhere  :  That  if  Reafoning  were  only  requifite  to  conftitute  a  Phyfician,  the  Philofophers  would  be 
the  moft  skilful  Phyficians  of  any-,  but  that  unfortunately^  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Healing, 
notwithftanding  their  happy  Turn  for  Reafoning:  That  the  Means  of  preferving  and  reftoring  Health  were  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  the  Difference  of  Climates  :  That  one  Set  of  Remedies  were  neceffary  at  Rome ,  an¬ 
other  in  Egypt,  and  a  third  in  Gaul ;  a  Circumftance  which  would  not  happen,  if  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  were 
univerfally  the  fame.  They  faid,  That  the  Caufes  of  Diforders  were  often  manifeft  as  in  Wounds,  but  that 
it  did  not  thence  follow,  that  the  Remedies  to  be  applied  to  them  are  equally  eafy  to  be  found  out  and  dif- 
cover’d.  If  then  the  Knowledge  of  evident  Caufes  cannot  fuggeft  the  Remedies  neceffary  to  be  ufed,  it  is  by 
no  means  probable,  that  the  latent,  obfeure,  and  dubious  Caufes  can  furniffi  us  with  more  Infight  into  the  Na¬ 
tures  of  Diforders  ;  and  if  thefe  laft-mention’d  Caufes  are  uncertain,  and  almoft  incomprehenfible,  is  it  not 
more  reafonable  to  expeft  Affiftance  from  things  which  are  certain,  and  vouched  by  Experience  on  feveral  Oc- 
cafions  ?  This  they  afferted  to  be  the  Prattice  with  refpeft  to  all  other  Arts,  and  affirm’d,  that  a  Labourer, 
or  a  Philofopher,  did  not  become  skilful  in  their  refpeftive  Profeffions  by  Difpute  and  Argumentation,  but  by 
Ufe  and  Experience.  They  faid  we  might  certainly  conclude,  that  thefe  intricate  Queftions  were  not  eliential 
to  Medicine,  fince  Phyficians  of  different  Sentiments  recover’d  their  Patients  j  which  would  not  happen,  if, 
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-  A.  J  c^nAMncr  themfelves  by  the  latent  Caufes  of  Diforders,  they  did  not  adhere  to  the  Experiments  which 
l?fealnr,erlv  fucceeded  with  them.  They  affirmed,  that  Medicine  did  not  drhw  its  Origin  from  Queftions  of 
xToLre  h„r  from  Experiments,  and  Obfervations  of  the  kind  now  mentioned. 
h  sS  Patients,  continued  they,  who  were  at  firft  without  Phyficians,  took  large  Quantities  of  Aliments  in  the  Hrft 
na  "  f  their  Diforders,  becaufe  their  Appetite  was  good  ,  others  eat  nothing  at  all  .becaufe  they  loathed 
^  Q  kind  TJoon  this  it  was  obferved,  that  thofe  who  had  taken  nothing,  found  themfelves  in  the  beft 

FOaln{f  favourable  Condition  Some  took  Aliments  in  the  immediate  Paroxyfm  ot  a  Fever,  fome  a  little  before, 
and  molt  f  .  obferved,  that  thofe  who  waited  till  the  End  of  the  Paroxyfm, 

and  others  after  the  happening  pretty  often,  fome  People  were  careful  to  make  Obfer- 

X ns  ofTha 'had folded Sft.  and  afterwards  Patients  labouring  under  the  like  Diforders,  to 

„,,l"  Zl.  Meafures  •  That  thus  Medicine  had  derived  its  Origin  from  Experiments,  made  fometimes  to 
S  DeMm enT  a“d  fometimes  to  the  Advantage,  of  the  Afflifted  ;  and  that  Phyficians  had  firft  of  all  learned  at 
the  &pen”c  of  their  Patients,  to  diftinguilh  between  what  was  prejudicial,  and  what  was  falutary  :  That  the  Me- 
dicinS  proper  for  eachDiforder  being  thus  gradually  difcovered  by  this  Method,  Men  began  to  reafon,  and  inquire 
x  ZlL  Remedies  afted  in  fuch  or  fuch  Manners  ;  and  that  thus  Medicine  was  not  invented  after  Reafomng, 
butf Reafonforr'after  Marine.  The  Phyficians  of  the  Empiric  Seft  alked  thofe  of  the  Dogmadc  Whether 
Rerfonines  JLht  them  the  fame  Things  Experience  did,  or  the  contrary ;  and  aliened,  that,  if  Reafon, ngs 
tauX  to  th?  fame  Things,  they  were  fuperfluous  ;  and  that  if  any  thing  contrary  to  Experience  was  deduced 

from  them  they  were  prejudicial.  They  owned,  that,  at  firft,  there  was  a  Neceffity  for  making  Experiments 
Jrom  mem,  z  y  F  J  ■  ■  but  that,  in  their  Days,  there  was  a  fufficient  Stock  made  to  their 

Si  gfo  that?!  would  £  criminafinthem  ’to  make  Zw  ones  at  «J  Expence  of  their  affixed  Patients ;  and  that 

thev  had  nothin'*  to  do,  but  to  enjoy  the  Advantages  arifingfrom  the  Labours  of  the  Antients. 

Thev  attend  that  we  ought  not  to  imagine,  that  new  Species  of  Diforders,  or  fuch  as  require  new  Medicines, 
l  neyanerr  ,  ,°Qwn  s  ecies  0f  piforder  ihould  occur,  there  was,  at  firft,  no  Neceffity  for  having. 

rWourfe  to  antbfcure  Caufe;  and  that,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  Ikilfol  Phyfician  ought  to  confider  feme  well-known 
Diforder,  with  which  the  new  one  has  the  moft  Analogy,  and  make  Trial  of  the  Remedies  which  have  fucceeded 

m  They  alfo'foidWhey'were  by  no  means  of  Opinion,  that  a  Phyfician  ought  not  to  reafon  or  that  an  Animal 
without  rational  Powers  could  praftife  Medicine,  tho’  they  were  convmc  d,  thac  the  Conjeftures,  drawn  ,rom 
k  ent  and  occult  Caufes,  were  of  no  Importance ;  fince,  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Phyficiah  was  not  to  difcover  wnat  cam  d 
the  Difeafe  but  what  cur’d  it  •,  and  that  the  Phyfician  need  not  trouble  htmfelf  to  find  out  the  Manner  in  which 
the  Concodtion  orDigeftion  of  the  Aliments  is  perform’d,  provided  he  knows  thofe  Aliments  which  are  moft  eauly 
rnnrofted  and  dieefted.  They  alfo  faid  it  was  to  no  Purpofe  to  inquire  how  and  why  we  refpir  d  ;  but  that  the 
Phvfician  ought  rather  to  know  Remedies  for  a  Cough,  a  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  and  the  other  Aec, dents  which 
difturb  Refpiration  :  That  there  was  no  Reafon  to  trouble  ourfelves  about  finding  out  why  the  Arteries  beat;  but 
that  our  pnncipal  Bufinefs  was  rather  to  know  what  the  particular  Changes  and  Alterations  of  their  Foliations 
denoted  which  could  only  be  learned  from  Experience:  That,  with  refpeft  to  all  the  other  Queftions  propofed 
bv  the  Dogmatics,  either  Side  of  the  Queftion  might  be  difputed  upon  with  equal  Appearance  of  Truth  ;  and 
that  generally  the  brighteft  Genius,  or  the  moft  voluble  Tongue,  carry’d  the  Vuftory.  Tis  not,  faid  they,  fine- 
foun  Arguments,  or  elegant  Difcourfes,  but  proper  and  well-chofen  Remedies,  which  cure  Diforders  ;  and,  if 
a  dumb  Perfon  Ihould  have  good  Medicines,  the  true  Ufe  of  which  he  has  learn’d  from  Experience,  he  is,  without 
Doubt,  a  more  Ikilful  Phyfician,  than  the  Man  who  has  the  Ufe  of  his  Tongue,  but  knows  not  how  to  apply 

X?  a*  I-  r 

Uftlv’  the  Empirics  affirmed,  that  the  Dogmatics  were  attach’d  not  only  to  things  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs,  hut 
alfo  fuch  as  evidently  (hock’d  the  moft  obvious  Principles  .of  common  Humanity.  What  valuable  Purpofe,  faid 
they  does  it  ferve  to  difle£t  People  alive,  and  make  Medicine,  which  ought  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  Sa  ety  ot 
Mankind  the  cruel  Inftrument  of  its  Deftruftion  ;  fince,  by  Methods  fo  barbarous,  we  cannot  difcover  what  we 
wifh -"and  fince,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  acquire  as  much  Knowledge  as  is  neceflary,  without  cominitting  any 
Crime  ?  Neither  the  Colour,  the  Softnefs,  the  Hardnefs,  nor  moft  other  Properties  of  that  kind,  are  the  lame  m 
a  Body  we  have  laid  open,  as  they  are  in  a  found  living  Body  *,  for,  fince  Fear,  Grief,  Abftinence,  too  much 
Aliment  Wearinefs,  and  a  thoufand  other  flight  Inconveniences,  are  able  to  produce  a  Change,  with  refpedt  to 
thefe  Particulars,  in  the  external  Parts  of  living  Bodies,  how  is  it  pofiible,  that  the  internal. Parts,  which  are 
extremely  tender,  and  which  may  be  alter’d  by  the  Air,  or  the  Light  alone,  to  which  they  were  never  before 
exposed,  ihould  not,  in  like  manner,  be  chang’d  by  Difle&ion,  or  by  cruel  Wounds  'and  that;  a  ftill  greater.  Change 
ihould  not  be  produc’d  by  Death  ?  What  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to 'imagine,  that  things  muft  be  ftill  the 
fame  in  a  Perfon  either  dying,  or  already  dead,  as  they  were  when  he  was  alive  ?  We  may,  indeed,  lay  open  the 
lower  Belly,  and  run  over  the  Vifcera  contain’d  in  it,  before  Refpiration  is  ftopt  •,  but,  as  foon  as  the  Diaphragm 
is  broken,  the  Patient  forthwith  expires.  This,  however,  is  the  only  Means  by  which  the  Heart,  and  the  Parts 
furrounding  it,  can  be  expofed  to  the  Eyes  of  the  cruel  and  butchering  Phyfician,  not  in  the  State  in  which  they 
were  during  Life,  but  fuch  as  they  are  after  Death.  And  thus  all  that  fuch  a  Phyfician,  or  rather  Butcher,  has 
done,  is  to  have  kill’d  a  Man  in  the  moft  barbarous  manner  imaginable,  without  being  able,^  after  all  his  Labour, 
to  difcover  by  that  means  how  the  Parts  he  faw  were  fltuated  before  the  Patient  expir’d.  The  Empirics  added,  That 
if  there  was  any  internal  Part  which  could  be  feen  whilft  the  Man  was  alive,  Chance  furnifh’d  the  Phyfician  with 
Opportunities  of  obferving  it :  When,  for  Inftance,  a  Gladiator  in  the  Circus,  a  Soldier  in  the  Field  ot  Battle,  or 
a  Traveller  attacked  by  Robbers,  are  feverely  wounded.  They  faid  this  was  a  lawful  Method  of  inftrufthg  our¬ 
felves  with  refpedt  to  the  Situation  and  Figure  of  the  Parts,  and  all  the  other  Things  that  can  be  known  concerning, 
this  Matter,  by  A<fts  of  Companion  and  Humanity,  and  not  by  deteftable  Cruelty  •,  fince  the  End  of  Inquiries  ot 
this  Nature  is  not  to  inflidt  Death,  but  to  preferve  Life.  They  alfo  maintain’d.  That  it  was  not  neceflary  to  difTea: 
Carcafies ;  fince,  if  it  was  not  a  cruel,  it  was  at  leaft  a  filthy  Pra&ice  *,  and  aflerted,’  that  things  beug  much 
changed  in  the  Body  by  Death,  it  was  much  better  to  abftain  from  difledting  the  Dead,  and  rather  content  ouifclves 
with  the  Knowledge  which  might  be  acquired  by  attending  the  Living.  .  -  .  ,  r  - 

Celfus ,  who  relates  thefe  Arguments  of  the  Empirics  and  Dogmatics,  gives  his  own  Sentiments  with  re  p^t  to 
both,  in  the  following  manner :  “  Since,  fays  he,  thefe  important  Topics  have  often  been  made  the  Suqjec^s  o 
"  large  Volumes,  and  laid  a  Foundatiqn  for  the  keeneft  Difputes,  and  warmeft  Altercations  among  Phyliaans, 
(hall  ftrip  mylelf  both  of  a  fond  Attachment,  and  a  groundlels  Averfion,  to  either  Patty,  endeavor1.'  Keep 
within  the  Bounds  of  a  due  Medium,  and  thus  declare  my  Sentiments,  with  that  Candoiir  and  lmpai  tia  uty 
which  become  a  fincere  and  unbias’d  Inquirer  after  Truth,  •  ••  ^  Wn - 
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“  What  the  Caufes  of  Health  then  are,  what  excites  Difeafes,  '  P  bftru(-c  anci  remote  from  our  Senfes, 
are  diftributed,  or  the  Aliments  digefted,  are  tilings  of  a  Nature  ,  .  ,  .  thoroughly  to  com- 

that  the  moll  learned  Phyficians  can  only  form  Conjeftures  about  them,  wi  1  known  can  never  difcover 

prehend  them.  Now  Conjefture,  or  Opinion,  withrefpeft  to  a  D.feafe  not  ^,rfe*  Jtk'Xk  more  direflly  con- 
a  certain  and  infallible  Remedy  for  its  Cure  ,  and  it  is  an  unqueftionable  Truth  that nothing  more  dm  ^  ^ 

tributes  to  a  fafe  and  prudent  Method  of  Cure  than  Experience.  But  as,  in  ’  excite  the  Curiofity* 

properly  not  belonging  to  the  Arts  themfelves,  which  have,  nevertheless,  a  y  Contemplation  of 

and'  form  the  Geifiusf  of  the  Artift  •,  juft  fo  it  is  with  refpeft  to  Medicine  for  tho  a  Contemp^ 

the  Natures  of  Things  does  not  form  the  Phyfician,  yet  it  renders  him  better  q  y  .  otliers  not  fer- 

than  he  would  have  otherwife  been.  ’Tis  highly  probable,  that  Hippocrates,  raftft  >  meafure,’  into  the 
vilely  confining  themfelves  to  the  Cure  of  Ulcers  and  Fevers  but ^  kunchmg  out,  in ^fome  mealm  ,  &  ^ 

Natures  of  Things,  did  not,  by  that  means,  become  Phyficians  ,  tho  ,  -  ’  f  J  t  Experience  only, 

in  their  Way,  nor  fuch  Ornaments  to  their  Profeflion,  if  they  had  confin  d  them  vetat  feaftvery  often. 
The  Dedudions  of  Reafon  are  highly  ferviceable  and  neceffary  to  Medicine,  n°' ’  ycor;eAural  Art  and 

in  difcovering  latent  Caufes,  and  accounting  for. the  natural  Actions  :  hoi  .e  1  to  anfwer  its 

fometimes  neither  the  happieft  Conjectures,  nor  the  Skill  acquir  d  by  Experien  ,  -  .  and  the 

main  Intention.  Sometimes  Fevers  appear  in  different  Shapes,  the  Digeftion  o  j  .  afljrm  thac 

Degrees  of  Sleep  and  Watching  alter.  New  Difeafes  alfo  happen  fometimes,  tho  rarely ,  and ^to 
they  do  not,  is  a  manifeft  Fallhood  s  fince,.  in  our  own  Days,  a  certain  Lady  expir  d  m  »  fcw .Hours  in  con 

fequence  of  the  Flelh  becoming  dry,  and  falling  from  the  Pudenda  ;  lo  that  t  e  mo  h  i  f  -  deterred 
difeovered  the  Nature  of  her  Diforder,  nor  a  Remedy  capable  of  curing  it.  They  were,  probably,  deterrea 
from  trying  Experiments  upon  this  Patient,  who  was  a  Lady  of  Diftinftion,  left,  by  fo, lowing  their  own 
jeaures!  they  Ihould  have  been  thought  to  kill  her,  unlefs  ihe  recover’d.  But  us  probable  that  if^ fuch  a 
criminal  Modefty  had  been  laid  afide,  fomething  might  have  been  thought  upon  for  her  Relief,  and,  perhaps, 
thf1 very  Thing  thought  upon  might,  upon  Trial,  have  anfwered  the  End.  In  Cafes  of  this  Nature  “ 
tude,  or  apparent  Analogy,  is  not  always  to  be  our  Standard  ;  and  when  it  is,  yet  it  is  ftill  reafonable,  thav 
amidft  fo  many  fimilar  kinds  of  Difeafes  and  Remedies,  we  Ihould  think  and  confute  what  particular  Medicines 
are  principally  to  be  ufed.  When  fuch  a  Cafe,  therefore,  happens,  the  Phyfician  mull  find  fuch  a  Remedy  as,, 
tho’  perhaps  not  always  crowned  with  Succefs,  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  anfwers  the  Intention.  e  mu  fi  ® 
feek  for  new  Information,  not  from  latent  Circumftances,  which  are  dubious  and  uncertain,  but  fro  in  luck 
things  as  are  capable  of  being  fairly  inveftigated,  that  is,  evident  Caufes  ;  for  it  is  of  Importance  to  know  whether 
the  Difeafe  proceeded  from  Fatigue,  from  Thrift,  from  Cold,  from  Heat,  from  \\  at  chin  g,  from  Himger, 
from  an  Excefs  of  Wine  or  Aliments,  or  an  immoderate  Indulgence  of  Venery.  The  Phyfician  mult  alio 
know  the  particular  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  whether  it  is  moift  or  dry,  whether  his  Nerves  are  Itrong  or 
weak,  whether  he  is  frequently  or  rarely  indifpofed;  and,  when  he  is  -actually  fo,  - whether  his  Diforder  be 
fevere  or  flight,  long  or  Ihort.  He  mutt  alfo  confider  the  paiticular  Courfeof  Life  he  has  led  whether  of  thp 
laborious,  or  of  the  eafy  and  indolent  Kind  ;  and  whether  he  has  lived  luxurioufly,  or  frugally  and  fpanrigly  ; 
for  from  thefe  Circumftances,  and  others  of  a  like  Nature,  a  new  Method  of  Cure  is  often  happily  indicated^ 
tho*  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  ate  not  to  be  confidered  as  admitting  of  no  Difpute  •».  for  Er  aft  fir  at  us  maintained, 
that  Diforders  did  not  arife  from  them,  fince  many  have  been  known  to  have  endured  thefe,  without  being  fufcfr 

“  jeCtecl  to  Fevers  thereby.’*  *  jr  ■  ;  .  -rj<  m  -  5  rr 

The  Dogmatics  and  Empirics  feem  to  have  conduced,  on  this  Occanon,  much  like  all  other  Difputants  *,  that 
is  they  have  argued,  not  with  a  View  of  coming  at  Truth, 'but  for  Victory  ;  otherwife  the  Difpute  would  be 
eafily  determined,  as  lying  in  a  very  narrow  Compafs.  If,  as  the  Dogmatics  alferted.  Remedies  couJ'4Enot  -^e 
adapted  properly  to  the  Cure  of  Difeales^  without  knowing  their  latent  or  remote  Cauies5  milerable  would  be  tHs 
State  of  P hylic,  aswell  as  the  Condition  of  the  Sick  j  the  former  of  which  would  make  a  yery  iriconfiderable 
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Figure,  and  the  latter  muft  fubmit  generally  to  fink  under  a  great  many  Diforders,  which  Nature,  unaffifted  by 

Art,  is  not fufficient  to  remove.  _  ,  b  •  -  .  •'  ..  i 

On  the  other  hand,  as  all  things  have  fome  mechanical  Caufe,  it  would  be  of  infinite  .Service  to  Medicine,  if 
thefe  could  be  demonftrated  and  made  plain  beyond  all  Pofiibility  of  Contradiction-,  for  this,  would  be  a  fure  Guide 
to  the  Phyfician  in  the  Application  Of  Remedies  already  known  j  but  whatever  in  Theory  is  doubtful,  oriadmitp 
of  the  leaf!  Difpute,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  Practice,  as  being  capable  of  leading  into  Errors.  The  Abufe, 
therefore,  and  not  the  Ufe  of  Ratiocination,  is  to  be  condemned.  Hypothecs  cann.qt  eafily  miflead  Men  who 
have  Judgment  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Demonftration ;  but  Theory,  in  th^IJands  of 
People  deftitute  of  Abilities,  is  not  lefs  dangerous  than  an  Inftrument  of  Death  in  the. Hands  of , a  Madman,.  \ 

As  to  the  Ufes  of  Anatomy  in  Medicine,  on  which  the  Phyficians  of  the  Empific  .SeCt  feem  today  no  greajt 
Stfefs  I  have,  I  think,  giveri  fome  irrefragable  Inftances  in  its  Favour,  under  the  Article  AnaLome.  But  I 
miift  confefs,  that  I  am  afraid.it  has'  been  very  greatly  mifapply’d,  and,  inftead  of  being  maqe  tfre^folid  Founda¬ 
tion  of  a  rational  Phyfiology,  has  fometimes  been  proftituted  to  the  diftorted  Imaginations  of . trifling  DiifeCtors, 
whofe  Dexterity  at  dividing  a  Mufcle,  tracing  the  Courfe  of  a  Nerve,  or  a  Blood-veffel,  or,- perhaps,  4ifc;overin^ 
the  Structure  of  fome  particular  Organ,  has  encouraged  them  to' ereCt  Hypothefes  not  lefs  extravagant  than  any  con¬ 
tained  in  xht  lVagadafafiirum  of  Malabar  j  and,  which  is’worfe,  upon  thefe  to  eftablifh  Modes  of  PraCtice,  riot  lefs 
abfurd  and  deftruCtive,  than  any  we  meet  with  Accounts  of,  even  amongft  the  moftbarbarousNations.:  .  And  this 
is  what  Dr.  Freind ,_  with  too  much  Juftice,  infinuates,  in  a  Paffage  I  have  fomewhere  quoted.. 

Having  thus  given  fome  Account  of  the  Founders, of  the  Empiric  SeCt,  and  of  the  general  Principles  by  which 
they  conducted  themfelves,  we  fhall  take  fome  Notice  of  the  moft  celebrated  Authors  ydio  efpoufed  their  Tenets, 
and  trod  in  their  Steps.  Celfus ,  in  the  Preface  to  his  .firft  Book,  informs  us,  that  Apollonius  fucceeded  Serapion  \ 
but,  among  fo  many  of  that  Name;  ’tis  no  eufy  Talk  to  difcover  precifely  who  the  Apollonius  there  mention’d 
was !  Galen  mentions  two  by  this  Name  of  Antioch ,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  Champions  of  the  Empiric  SeCl ; 
and  Celfus  himfelf,  in  his  Catalogue  of  celebrated  Surgeons,  fpeaks  alfo  of  -two.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  fpeaks  of  one 
Apollonius  Glaucus ,  who  wrote  concerning  internal  Difeafes  ;  but  there  were  fo  many  of  the  Name,  arid  the 
Hiftory  and  Chronology  relating  to  them  are  involved  in  fo  much  Obfcurity  and  Uncertainty,  that  it  would  be 
both  tedious  and  ufelefs  to  attempt  any  farther  Account  of  them. 

After  Apollonius,  Celfus  places  Glaucias  ;  fome  time  after  whom  flourifhed  Hcraclides  V areniinus.  The  former 
of  thefe  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen ,  tho’  nothing  memorable  is  faid  of  him,  except  that  he  commented 
upon  Hippocrates ,  and  ’  particularly  upon  the  fixth  Book  of  his  Epidemics ;  he  alfo  praifes  fome  of  his  Medi¬ 
cinal  Compofitions,  Pliny ,  in  the  twenty-third  Chapter  of  the  twenty-fecond  Book  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  quotes 

him. 
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him,  as  maintaining  that  the  Boletus  is  a  good  Stomachic,  and  that  the  Dracontium  Sylvefire  was  the  fame  with 
Arum  •,  from  which  Circumftance  we  may  colleCt,  that  he  alfo  wrote  concerning  Plants. 

But  the  moft.  celebrated  and  learned  of  all  the  Empirics  was  Heraclides  Tarentinus,  who,  according  to  Galen,  was, 
the  Scholar  of  Mantias ,  the  Difciple  of  Herophilus  •,  and  who  imitated  his  Mailer  not  only  in  rendering  the  Materia 
Medica  more  perfect,  but  alfo  in  cultivating  the  dietetic  Part  of  Medicine.  Thefe  two  Authors  Galen  alferts  to  be 
the  belt  who  had  wrote  upon  that  Subject,  fince  they  had  advanced  nothing  but  what  was  founded  on  Experience. 

Heraclides  Tarentinus ,  if  we  may  believe  Galen ,  wrote  concerning  Ample  Medicines  •,  and  Epiphanius  gives  him 
a  Place  among  the  Authors  who  treated  on  Herbs.  He  is  alio  faid  to  have  wrote  upon  PuJfes,  and  to 
have  dared  to  contradict  Herophilus  in  that  Particular.  He  alfo  treated  of  Surgery,  in  a  Work  exprefly  on  that 
Subject,  the  fourth  Book  of  which  Galen  quotes,  and  bellows  Angular  Encomiums  on  the  Author.  As  the  Paflage 
of  this  Work,  quoted  by  Galen ,  relates  to  an  important  Controverfy,  much  agitated  both  in  former  Ages  and 
at  prefent,  I  fhall  give  the  whole  Paflage :  “  That  the  Thigh-bone  fometimes  flays  in,  when  reduced,  is  fuffi- 
“  ciently  vouched  by  Heraclides  Tarentinus,  an  Author  who  never  advanced  a  Falfhood  in  Conflrmation  of  an 
“  Hypothefis,  as  moft  of  the  Dogmatic  SeCt  did  ;  and  who  was  as  good  a  Judge  of  Medicinal  Subjects  as  any 
“  one.”  Galen  fubjoins  a  pretty  long  Speech  of  Heraclides ,  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  praCtifed  Surgery 
with  Succefs,  and  reduced  the  diflocated  Thigh-bones  of  two  Boys  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  remained  in  their 
due  and  natural  Situation.  By  thefe  Inftances  he  intends  to  refute  thofe  who  aflert,  that  the  Thigh-bone,  when 
reduced,  cannot  be  retained  in  its  Place  ;  becaufe  the  Ligament,  which  Axes  the  Thigh-bone  to  the  Acetabulum 

Coxa,  is  broken.  '  ‘ 

Galen  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  wrote  Commentaries  on  all  the  Works  of  Hippocrates  :  And  Cali  us  Aurelianus , 
who  quotes  his  Libri  Curationum  interiorum  Paffionum ,  every-where  gives  us  Specimens  of  his  Practice.  The 
fame  Author  alfo  makes  mention  of  a  Work  of  his  called  Liber  Regularis ,  and  another  intituled'  Nicolaus. 

As  for  his  Pradtice,  Celfus  approves  of  the  Advice  he  gives  to  feverifh  Patients,  where  the  Bile  or  Crudities  are 
offenfive.  The  Advice  is,  that,  by  drinking  moderate  Potions,  they  fliould  mix  new  Matter  gradually  with  that 
which  is  corrupted :  But  he  does  not  approve  of  his  Method  of  curing  a  quartan  Fever  ;  for  he  ordered  Purging 
in  the  Aril  Days  of  the  Diforder,  and  Abftinence  for  feven  Days  afterwards  •,  by  following  which  Advice,  the 
Patient,  tho’  he  Ihould  get  free  of  his  Diforder,  will  fcarcely  have  Strength  enough  remaining  to  recover ;  and  if 
-the  Paroxyfms  are  frequent,  they  are  fure  to  prove  mortal. 

From  what  has  been  laid  it  is  obvious,  that  however  Heraclides ,  and  the  other  Empirics,  might  be  attached  to 
Medicines,  yet  they  did  not  negledl  the  dietetic  Part  of  Phyfic,  which  principally  confifted  in  Abftinence,  and 
a  feafonable  Ufe  of  Aliments ;  and  that  Celfus  was  in  the  right,  when  he  aflerted,  “  That  the  dietetic  Part  of  Medicine 
«  was  divided  into  two  Parts,”  Ance  fome  made  it  a  theoretic  Art,  and  others  grounded  it  upon  Experience. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  there  were  feveral  other  PhyAcians  who  made  a  conftderable  Figure  among 
the  Empirics,  fuch  as  Dionyfius ,  Crito ,  Menodotus ,  Theodas ,  or  Theudas ,  by  Galen  quoted  as  one  of  thofe  who 
wrote  beft  in  Defence  of  the  Empiric  SeCt ;  Herodotus  of  Tarfus ,  Sextus  lurnamed  Empiricus ,  three  of  whofe 
Books  are  ftill  extant,  which  contain  the  Sentiments  of  the  Pyrrhonians ,  and  ten  others,  in  which  he  dilputes 
againft  the  Sciences  in  general  •,  Saturninus ,  furnamed  Cythenas  Callicles ;  Diodorus ;  Lycus  Aifchrion,  the 
Townfman  and  Mailer  of  Galen ,  of  whom  that  celebrated  PhyAcian  gives  a  great  Character,  and  of  whom,  he 
fays,  he  learned  a  Medicine  againft  the  Bites  of  mad  Dogs  j  Philippus ,  Plinius ,  Valeri  anus,  and  fome  others  of 
inferior  Note.  ••  ••  ; 

As  Opium  is  thought  to  be  a  Remedy  of  great  Importance  in  Phyfic,  I  mull,  on  this  Occafion,  remark,  that 
the  Aril  Account  we  have  of  it  is  in  Homer ,  provided  the  Nepenthe  there  mentioned  is  Opium,  or  a  Preparation  of 
it,  which  is  very  probable  :  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  it  was  ufed  in  his  Days  as  a  Remedy  for  Diftempers,  but 
rather  as  a  fort  of  Entertainment,  as  it  is  at  this  Time  in  the  Eaft.  Hippocrates  takes  Notice  of  the  Juice  of  the 
Poppy,  and  of  the  fomniferous  Poppy ;  but  his  directing  the  Ufe  of  it  very  feldom  amounts  to  an  Evidence, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  Days  a  Remedy  much  in  Vogue.  Diofcorides ,  L.  4.  C.  65.  from  Erafijlratus ,  relates,  that 
Opium  was  condemned  by  Diagoras  in  Diforders  of  the  Eyes  and  Ears,  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  the  external  Appli¬ 
cation.  Now  Diagoras  was,  as  is  faid,  the  Servant  of  Democritus ,  and  confequently  contemporary  with  Hippo - 
crates ;  and  this  is  a  fort  of  Evidence,  that  Opium  was  not  in  great  Repute  in  his  Time.  Afterwards  we  meet 
with  very  little  relating  to  it,  till  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Empiric  Sedl,  and  then  we  And  it  much  preferibed. 
The  Empirics,  therefore,  were  probably  the  Arft  who  brought  it  into  Reputation  as  a  Medicine. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  in  this  Place  of  the  Introduction  of  Phyfic  into  Rome  by  Archagathus ,  and  the  Fate  of  that 
PhyAcian,  becaufe  I  have  treated  this  Subjedt  under  the  Article  Archagathus. 

The  next  grand  Innovation  in  Phyfic  was  introduced  by  Afclepiades ,  who  lived  in  the  Century  immediately  pre-- 
ceding  the  Birth  of  Chrift  -,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  Perfon  of  great  Abilities,  and  one  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  Weaknefles  of  Mankind.  I  have  given  fome  Particulars  of  his  Life  under  the  Article  of  his 
Name,  and  fhall  now  fpecify  his  general  Theory  and  Pradtice. 

Galen  fays,  that  thofe  who  would  either  underftand  themfelves,  or  explain  to  others,  the  Writings  of  Afcle¬ 
piades,  mull  know  what  he  means  by  incongruous  or  diffonant  Elements  s  by  Molecules  (oy koi),  by 

Pores  (^°?«),  and  by  a  particular  Motion  tending  to  fubtilize  the  Parts  of  Matter  (  TT^piib  Kiynoixi^if  qofA).  This 
Account  given  us  by  Galen,  fuppofes,  that  thele  Terms  were  familiar  to  Afclepiades,  and  made,  as  it  were,  the 
BaAs  and  Foundation  on  which  the  Whole  of  his  philofophical  Syftem  was  eredled.  Galen  alfo,  elfewhere, 
obferves,  that,  according  to  Afclepiades ,  Matter,  confidered  as  fuch,  was  of  an  unchangeable  Nature  ;  and  that 
all  the  ObjeCts  which  came  under  the  Cognizance  of  our  Senfes,  were  compofed  of  a  Number  of  fmall  Bodies, 
between  which  there  were  feveral  Vacuities,  or  Interftices,  void  of  Matter.  He  adds,  that  this  philofophical 
PhyAcian  thought  the  Soul  itfelf  compofed  of  thefe  fmall  Bodies  ;  and  when  he  makes  the  Comparifon  between- 
the  Sentiments  of  Afclepiades  and  thofe  of  Hippocrates,  in  order  to  render  the  Difparity  more  confpicuous,  he  fays, 
the  latter  believed,  that  Subftance  or  Matter,  confidered  abftraCtedly,  was  univerfally  the  fame  j  but  that  it  was 
fufceptible  of  Changes  and  new  Modiftcations :  That  Nature,  who,  in  all  her  Meafures,  took  the  jufteft  Steps, 
and  aCted  according  to  the  higheft  and  moft  exalted  Principles  of  Art,  had,  amidft  the  amazing  Variety  of  her 
other  Productions,  formed  Plants,  and  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  and  liberally  given  them  Appetites  and  Propen- 
Aties,  by  which  every  Plant,  and  every  Animal,  eagerly  defires,  and,  as  it  were,  attracts  what  is  fuited  and 
adapted  to  the  Condition  ol  its  Nature  *,  and,  with  a  fecret  Kind  of  Horror,  flies  from  that  which  is  oppofite  to 
it,  or  deftruCtive  of  it.  That  this  fame  bountiful  Nature,  diffufing  her  Benevolence  ftill  farther,  provided  againft: 
the  Neceflities  of  each  .Species,  efpecially  Man,  the  Glory  of  her  other  Productions,  whom  fhe  powerfully  aflifted 
m  the  Expulflon  ol  Difeafes  •,  as  we  might,  in  a  particular  Manner,  obferve  on  what  he  called  Critical  Days  : 
Afclepiades  denied  all  this,  lneer’d  at  the  boafted  Nature  of  Hippocrates ,  laughed  at  his  imaginary  Faculties ,  and 
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ftill  more  at  what  he  called  AttraSim ;  a  Principle  which  Afdepiades  did  not  admit  in  any  Cafe C0UIfe  0f  Cor- 
with  refped  to  the  Load-ftone  and  Steel,  imagining  that  this  Phenomenon  was  pio  u  y 
pufcles,  and  a  particular  Difpofition  or  Modification  of  the  Pores.  .  ,  -  v-nowiecw  implanted 

Afdepiades ,  continues  Galen,  did  not  believe,  that  the  Soul  had  origin  a  y  any  .  q^:^.  that  it  was 

in  it ;  that  it  had  neither  any  darling  Propenfity,  nor  any  natural  Averfion,  to  any  p  ,  ’jVron? ;  but 

fo  .formed  as  not  to  diftinguiffi  between  thefe  widely  different  Things,  Juft  an  ’  Jv  entirely  upon  the 

that  every  thing,  which  fe?ms  to  pafs  within  us,  is  produced  by  mere  Senfation,  and  de pend J 

Senfes:  That,  befides  this,  the  Animal  is  conduded  and  influenced  to  Adion  y  cel  ry**  Qalen  informs  us, 
or  Ideas  reprefented  to  it,  and  by  a  certain  Power  ot  Memory,  or  Principle  o  ecoi  •  ^  a  ratjonal 

that  fome  of  the  Abettors  of  this  wild  Philofophy  maintained,  that  the  Sou  was  n  »  and  Paflions  like 
Faculty  *,  but  that  we  were  neceffarily  and  irrefiftibly  led  the  miferable  Captives  o  our  PP  us  ancj  forcec[ 

the  Brute  Creation ;  and  that  we  could  neither  wiffi  nor  hope  for  any  thing  but  w  at  was  oo  ujei^ce  Mode- 

uponus,  by  thefe  cruel  Tyrants  •,  fo  that,  according  to  thefe  hopeful  Philosophers,  enei ^  and  im’pofitions 

ration.  Continence,  and,  in  a  Word,  all  the  moral  Virtues,  were  mere  Chimera  ,  .  _  ^  t  ^  q0(js 

upon  Mankind.  They  alfo  maintained,  that  we  neither  loved  each  other*  nor  our  own  p  .  ancj  t}iat; 

delighted  in  a  State  of  profound  Indolence,  and  were  entirely  regardlefs  of t  ie  n  eI  ‘  than  called  for 

Dreams,  Auguries,  Prodigies,  and  Aftrology,  were  Vanities,  that  rather  deferved  the  Contempt,  than  called  tor 

‘'VImowI  “edoppofite  Sentiments,  has  given  us  this  Account  of  the  moft  confito^lePrin^fe 
qF  the  Philofophy  of  Afdepiades,  which,  as  every  one  muft  perceive,  is  almofl the  fame :  with  thato  ^ 

and  Epicurus  *,  in  whole  Writings,  or  in  thofe  of  their  Commentators,  we  find  mo  01  1  9 

vanced,  more  fully  explained.  ,  n  .  .  r  twh 

But  the  only  antient  Author  now  extant,  from  whom  we  can  learn  the  genuine  en  imen  f  p '  *  * 

with  refped  to  Philofophy,  and  its  Application  to  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  is  Ccelius  Aureianus.  J  p  j  r^n 
that  Author,  eftabliffied,  as  the  conftituent  Principles  of  all  Bodies,  Atoms  ;  which,  accor  ing  o  V  •  • 

Bodies,  perceptible  only  by  the  Imagination,  and  are  poffefs’d  of  no  Quality  *,  but  whic  ,  10*p*  ■  Jn.  ? 

of  Time,  being  in  an  eternal  and  uninterrupted  Motion,  and  happening  cafually  to  meet  an  a  1  .  h 

other,  by  that  means  render’d  themfelves  fmaller,  and  are  divided  into  an  infinite  Number  o  artic  es, 

Bulks  and  Figures.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  thefe  Particles  afterwards  uniting,  and  mutually  approaching  eacli 
other,  as  they  moved  in  their  various  Directions,  form’d  alh  the  feveral  Objeds  Oi  Natuie,  w  ie  1  Pre  erYe 
the  fame  Difpofition  and  Propenfity  to  Change,  as  the  Particles  of  which  they  were  compofed ;  and  whoxe  dulK, 
Figure,  Number,  and  Order,  were  cafually  altered  and  varied.  When  he  was  afked.  Whence  it  happened,  that 
thefe  Atoms  or  Particles  had  no  Qualities,  fince  the  Bodies  compofed  and  made  up  of  them  pofleis  d  a  conlider- 
able  Number*,  he  anfwer’d,  That  thefe  Qualities  were  the  dired  and  immediate  Refults  of  the  Order,  the 
Figure,  the  Number,  and  the  Bulk,  of  many  of  thefe  Atoms  joined  together  *,  and  for  iliuftrating  this  Doctrine,  he 
brought  an  Inftance  from  Silver,  which,  when  in  the  common  Mafs,  was  white,  but  black  when  filed  down  ;  and 
another  from  certain  kinds  of  Horns,  which,  when  entire,  are  black,  but  become  white  when  raiped  down. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  there  was  fome  Difference  between  the  Sentiments  of  Afaepiades  and 
thofe  of  Epicurus ,  or  Democritus ,  tho’.  both  Parties  acknowledged  Atoms  *,  for  the  Atoms  of  thefe  two  laft-men- 
tioned  Authors  were  not  divifible  ;  whereas  thofe  of  Afdepiades  are  fuppofed  infinitely  divifible,  by  their  vari¬ 
ous  Encounters  and  Collifions.  What  Ccelius  Aurelianus  here  calls  Atoms,  are,  in  all  Probability,  the  fame  with 
what  Galen  calls  'ey  mi.  Molecules.  Epicurus  acknowledged  Molecules  as  well  as  Afdepiades  ;  and  Lucretius ,  who 
was  precifely  contemporary  with  this  Phyfician,  fpeaks  of  fomething  of  a  like  Nature.  But  there  is  this  Differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  Syftems,  that  Epicurus  ^nd  Lucretius  do  not  look  upon  their  Molecules  as  the  fundamental 
and  conftituent  Principles  of  Bodies,  but  only  as  the  firft  Refults  and  Effects  of  an  Afiemblage  of  Atoms,  which, 
according  to  them,  were  the  firft,  the  true,  and  genuine  Principles  of  Bodies  ;  whereas  Afdepiades  feems  to  deduce 
his  Atoms  from  Molecules,  tho’,  according  to  the  Reprefentation  of  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  he  gives  the  Name  of 
Atoms  to  Molecules  themfelves.  But  we  fhall  be  induced  to  believe,  that  this  Author  either  did  not  juftly  tranf- 
late,  or,  at  leaft,  did  not  perfe&ly  underftand  Afdepiades ,  if  we  refledt  upon  what  Galen  fays  in  his  Work  De 
LToeriac.  ad  Pifon.  Cap .  n.  where  he  informs  us,  “  That  Afdepiades,  retaining  the  real  Sentiments  of  Democritus 
«  and  Epicurus ,  with  refpedt  to  the  Principles  of  Bodies,  did  nothing  but  change  the  Names  of  Things,  calling 
«  Atoms  Molecules,  and  a  Vacuum  Pores.”  But  Galen  himfelf  eftablifhed  a  formal  Difference  between  the  Sen¬ 
timents  of  Afdepiades  and  thofe  of  Epicurus  and  Democritus ,  and  reprefented  them  as  diredlly  oppofite  to  each 
other*,  for,  in  his  Work  De  Hippocrat.  &  Platon.  Decret.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  3.  he  has  thefe  Words:  “  Whether  the 
“  Bodies  of  Animals  are  compofed  of  Molecules  and  Pores,  as  Afdepiades  believed ;  or  whether  they  confifted  of 
“  fmall  indivifible  Bodies,  as  Epicurus  maintained.”  The  former  of  thefe  Books  is  fufpedted  not  to  have  been 
wrote  by  Galen,  but  the  latter  certainly  claims  him  as  its  Author.  The  Author  of  the  Book  intituled  Introduttio , 
which  is  alfo  aferibed  to  Galen,  tho’  it  is  the  Compofition  of  another  Hand,  tells  us,  in  the  ninth  Chapter  of  - that 
Work,  that  the  Elements  of  Afdepiades  were  cyyot  tywroi,  fmall  brittle  Molecules  or  Maffes  ;  and  that  it  was  this 
Brittlenefs  which  properly  diftinguifh’d  between  the  Principles  or  Elements  of  Afdepiades ,  and  thofe  of  Epicurus , 
which  were  Atoms  indiffoluble  and  indivifible. 

Ccelius  Aurelianus  alfo  informs  us,  that  Afdepiades  maintained,  that  nothing  happened  or  was  produced 
without  fome  Caufe,  but  that  every  thing  was  carried  on  by  a  certain  Neceflity;  and  that  what 
was  called  Nature ,  was  in  reality  no  more  than  Matter  and  Motion.  From  this  laft  Principle  he  inferr’d, 
that  Hippocrates  knew  not  what  he  faid  when  he  fpoke  of  Nature  as  an  intelligent  Principle,  and  aferib’d 
to  her  what  he  call’d  attra&ive,  retentive,  and  repulfive  Faculties.  He  alfo  ridiculed  the  Sentiments  of  that 
antient  Phyfician,  with  refped  to  the  Manner  in  which  Nature  puts  a  Termination  to  Difeafes  *,  or,  in  other  Words, 
the  Dodrine  of  Crifes,  which  Hippocrates  fixed  to  certain  Days,  fuch  as  the  feventh,  the  fourteenth,  and  fome 
Others ;  adding,  that  thefe  Crifes  are  always  moft  favourable  when  Nature  is  moft  ftrong,  and  always  difficult 
when  the  Difeafe  is  fuperior  to  Nature  ;  as  if  Nature  and  the  Difeafe  were  two  diftind  Beings,  ading  with  Intelli¬ 
gence,  and  exerting  their  mutual  Endeavours  to  foil  and  rout  each  other.  According  to  Afdepiades ,  all  that  Hip¬ 
pocrates  obferved,  with  refped  to  this,  may  be  accounted  for  from  Matter  and  Motion,  two  Principles  which  he 
thought  fufficient  to  produce  all  the  Effeds  commonly  aferibed  to  Nature.  According  to  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  he 
maintained,  that  we  were  deceived ,  if  we  imagined ,  that  Nature  always  did  Good ,  fince  Jhe  often  did  a  great  deal  of 
Harm.  As  for  the  Days  particularly  fixed  for  Crifes ,  or  the  Days  in  which  Hippocrates  afferted  we  generally 
obferved  a  Change  in  the  Diftemper,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe,  Afdepiades  denied  that  fuch  Alterations 
happened  on  thefe  Days  rather  than  on  others.  Fie  went  ftill  farther,  and  afferted  that  the  Time  of  a  Crifs 

1  did' 
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did  not  happen  of  its  own  Accord,  nor  according  to  any  particular  Determination  of  the  Gods  for  the  Cure  of 
Diforders ;  but  that  it  rather  depended  on  the  Addrefs  and  Dexterity  of  the  Phyfician  •,  that  is,  we  muft  never 
wait  without  doing  any  thing  till  a  Diforder  terminates  of-  its  own  Accord,  in  a  certainTime,  as  Hippocrates  did  ; 
but  the  Phyfician  muft,  by  his  Care  and  Medicines,  haften  on  and  advance  the  Time  of  the  Cure,  Afclepiades 
probably  had  this  Inaction  of  Hippocrates  in  View,  when  he  fneeringly  laid,  That  the  Medicine  of  the  Antients  was 
only  a  Meditation ,  or  a  kind  of  Study  of  Death  ;  by  which  he,  no  doubt,  intended  to  infinuate,  that  the  antient 
Phyficians  attended  their  Patients  with  a  View  to  obferve  in  what  Manner,  and  by  what  Accidents,  they  died, 
rather  than  to  prevent  their  Death,  under  a  Pretence,  that  Nature  ought,  on  fuch  Occafions,  to  do  all  herfelf. 

This  is  the  Manner  in  which  Afclcpiades  difputed  again  &  Hippocrates,  and  this  the  Syftem  he  embraced,  with 
refpedt  to  the  Caufes  of  Health  and  Difeafes,  at  leaft  in  as  far  as  we  can  colled  it  from  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  who  is 
not  always  very  clear,  and  who  handles  the  Subject  very  briefly. 

The  particular  Affemblage,  faid  Afclepiades ,  of  the  various  Corpufcles  already  mentioned,  and  reprefented  as 
of  different  Figures,  is  the  Reafon  why  there  are  feveral  Pores  or  Interftices,  within  the  common  Mafs,  form’d  by 
thefe  Corpufcles  ;  and  why  thefe  Pores  are  alfo  of  a  different  Size  and  Largenefs.  This  being  taken  for  granted, 
as  thefe  Pores  are  in  all  the  Bodies  we  obferve,  it  muft  of  courfe  follow,  that  the  human  Body  has  fome  peculiar 
to  itlelf,  which,  as  well  as  thofe  of  all  other  Bodies,  contain  other  minute  Bodies,  which  pafs  and  repafs  by 
thofe  Pores  that  communicate  with  each  other  ;  and  as  thefe  Pores  or  Interftices  are  larger  or  fmaller,  fo  the  Cor¬ 
pufcles  which  pafs  thro’  them  differ  proportionably  as  to  Largenefs  or  Minutenefs.  The  Blood  confifts  of  the 
largeft  of  thefe  Corpufcles,  and  the  Spirits  or  the  Heat  of  thofe  which  are  fmalleft. 

From  thefe  Principles  Afclepiades  infers,  that  the  human  Body  remained  in  its  natural  State  fo  long  as  thefe 
Corpufcles  were  freely  received  by  the  Pores ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  began  to  recede  from  that  State 
when  thefe  Corpufcles  found  anyObftacle  to  their  Paffage;  fo  that,  according  to  him,  Health  depended  on  a  juft 
Proportion  between  the  Pores,  and  the  Corpufcles  they  were  deftined  to  receive  and  tranfmit ;  as  Difeafes,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeded  from  a  Difproportion  between  thefe  Pores  and  the  Corpufcles.  The  moft  ufual  Obftacle,  on 
this  Occafion,  proceeds  from  the  Corpufcles  embracing  each  other,  and  being  retained  in  fome  of  their  ordinary 
Paffages,  whether  thefe  Corpufcles  arrive  in  too  large  a  Number,  whether  their  Figures  are  irregular,  whether 
their  Motions  are  too  much  accelerated,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  move  too  (lowly.  But  it  alfo  often 
happens,  that  the  Paffages  or  Pores  themfelves  are  ill-difpofed  for  receiving  and  admitting  the  Corpufcles ;  when, 
for  Inftancc,  they  become  too  fmall,  or  acquire  an  oblique  Situation  ;  or  when  they  are  braced  up,  or  opened, 
and  relax’d  more  or  lefs  than  in  a  natural  State  they  ought  to  be, 

Among  the  Diforders  produced  by  the  Corpufcles  flopping,  of  their  own  Accord,  in  the  Paffages,  Afclepiades 
reckon’d  Phrenfies,  Lethargies,  Pleurifies,  and  burning  Fevers.  Pains,  in  particular,  are  claf?d  among  the 
Accidents  which  derive  their  Origins  from  a  Stagnation  of  the  largeft  of  all  the  Corpufcles,  of  which  the  Blood 
confifts.  On  the  contrary,  he  clafs’d,  among  the  Diforders  arifing  from  the  bad  State  and  Diff 
pofition  of  the  Pores,  Deliquiums,  Languors,  Extenuations,  Leannefs,  and  Dropfies.  Thefe  Jaft-mentioned 
Diforders  proceed  from  the  Pores  being  too  much  relaxed  and  opened  ;  and  the  Dropfy,  in  particular,  proceeds 
from  the  Fleili  being  perforated  with  various  fmall  Ploles,  which  convert  the  Nourifhment,  received  into  them 
into  Water.  Hunger,  and  efpecially  that  Species  of  it  call’d  Fames  Canina,  is  produced  by  the  Opening  of  the 
large  Pores  of  the  Stomach  and  Belly  ;  and  Third  by  the  Opening  of  their  fmall  ones. 

Afclepiades  feems  to  acknowledge  ftill  a  third  Caufe  of  Diforders,  which  confided  in  a  Perturbation  andCon- 
fufion  of  the  Juices  or  Fluids,  and  of  the  Spirits  ;  but  he  maintained,  that  thefe  Juices  and  Spirits  were  only 
the  antecedent,  but  not  the  concomitant  or  more  immediate  Caufes  of  Diforders.  He  afferted  the  fame  with 
refpeft  to  Plenitude,  which,  according  to  him,  often  augmented  the  Diforder,  tho’  it  was  not  the  piincipal  Caufe 
of  it.  r 

Afclepiades ,  upon  the  fame  Principles,  accounted  for  the  Caufes  of  intermitting  Fevers.  Quotidian  Fevers 
faid  he,  or  thofe  whofe  Paroxyfms  return  every  Day,  are  caufed  by  a  Retention  of  the  largeft  of  the  CorpufcLs! 
Thofe  of  the  tertian  Kind,  or  fuch  as  return  every  third  Day,  depend  upon  a  Retention  of  Corpufcles  fome- 
what  fmaller  than  the  former  ;  and,  laftly,  quartan  Fevers  are  produced  by  the  Retention  of  the  fmalleft  of  all 
the  Corpufcles :  This,  in  his  Opinion,  happens  becaufe  the  Pores  may  be  fooner  filled  or  emptied  of  the  laro-e 
Corpufcles,  than  of  thofe  which  are  fmall ;  at  leaft  this  feems  to  be  the  Meaning  of  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  tho’  he 
ipeaks  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  lay  a  Foundation  for  our  thinking,  that  the  Corpufcles,  and  not  the  Pores*  emptied 
themfelves.  ’  ^ 


The  Practice  of  Afclepiades  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  founded  upon  the  Syftem  of  which  we  have  now  o-iven  an 
Account.  This  Phyfician  compofed  a  Book  concerning  common  Remedies,  which  he  principally  reduced  to 
three,  Geftation,  Friftion,  and  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  in  every  Diforder. 

Afclepiades  pretended  to  be  the  firft  who  had  treated  of  the  two  firft  of  thefe  Articles  ;  but  Celfus  obferves  that 
Hippocrates  had  done  it  before  him,  tho’,  in  his  ufual  Manner,  he  handled  the  Subjed  in  a  concife  and  fuccinft 
manner.  All  the  Authors  who  treated  of  the  Gymnaftic  Art,  muft  alfo  have  made  mention  of  thefe  two  Reme¬ 
dies;  and  Herodicus,  the  Inventor  of  that  Art,  did  not  negled  them.  As  for  the  Relief  Patients  mi^ht  receive 

"e  Ufe  of,Wll?e’  4fclePtade{  received  this  Notion  from  Cleophantus ,  a  Phyfician  who  was  contemporary  with 
iLraJiJtratus ,  or  lived  foon  after  him,  and  who  wrote  on  the  Medicinal  Ufes  of  Wine.  J 

Afclepiades  propofed  by  various  Exercifes,  to  render  the  Pores  more  open,  and  to  make  the  Juices  and  fmall 
Bodies,  which  caufe  Difeafes  by  their  Retention,  pafs  more  freely  ;  and  whereas  former  Phyficians  had  not  recourfe 
to  Geftation  till  towards  the  End  of  long  continued  Diforders,  and  when  the  Patients,  being  entirely  free  from 
the  leaft  Degree  of  a  Fever  were  yet  too  weak  to  take  fufficient  Exercife  by  Walking,  Afclepiades  went  much 
farther,  and  ufed  Geftation.  from  the  very  Beginning  of  the  moft  burning  Fevers.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  Maxim, 
that  one  Fever  was  to  be  cured  by  another  ;  that  the  Strength  of  the  Patient  was  to  be  exhaufted  by  making  him 
watch,  and  endure  Thirft  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that,  for  the  two  firft  Days  of  the  Diforder,  he  would  not  fo  much 
as  allow  them  to  cool  their  Mouths  with  a  Drop  of  Water.  It  may  poflibly  be  faid,  that  this  Practice  of  Afcle- 
piades  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Indulgence  he  promifed  his  Patients.  This  is  alfo  obferved  by  Celfus ,  who 
adds  that  tho  this  Phyfician  treated  his  Patients  like  a  Butcher,  during  the  firft  Days  of  the  Diforder,  he 

indu  ged  them  fo  far  afterwards,  as  even  to  give  Directions  for  making  their  Beds  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
mould  he  moft  foftly  and  delicately.  J 

Afclepiades  alfo  ufed  Frictions  on  feveral  Occafions,  with  a  View  to  open  the  Pores.  The  Dropfy  was  one  of 
theDTorders  in  which the  praCh  fed  this  Remedy  ;  but  the  moft  Angular  Occafion  on  which  he  praCtifed  it,  was 
when,  by  the  Force  of  FnCtion,  he  endeavoured  to  lull  phrenetic  Patients  afleep.  Upon  the  Whole,  he  placed 
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fuch  a  Confidence  in  Fri£tions,  that  he  wrote  Far  mote  largely  on  it  than  on  the  other  two  Remedies  men- 

tl°’Tis  pretty  furprifing,  that  A '[clepkdes ,  who  fo  warmly  injoined  Exercife  to * ^X'chh^bmrowed  from 
as  were  found  and  in  Health,  and  affirm,  that  it  was  not  necefiary  for  them :  An  Opinion  which  he  borrowed 

^Asfor  Wine,  the  third  Panacea  of  Afelepiades,  he  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to  the  Rules  °^"rell^yt(^ert^h^ 
cians  in  exhibiting  it  to  their  Patients :  He  readily  allowed  it  to  fuch  as  laboure  un  e  ’  P  „  anj 

Violence  of  the  Diforder  was  fomewhat  abated.  He  did  not  forbid  the  Ufe  o  1  P  bv  that  means  to 

what  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  he  ordered  them  to  drink  it  till  they  were  intoxicate  ,  pr  §’  thought  abfolutely 
make  them  fleep;  becaufe,  faidhe.  Wine  had  a  narcotic  Quality,  and  procui  e  eep,  tharhe  ou°-ht  not 

necefiary  for  thofe  who  laboured  under  that  Diforder.  For  this  very  Reafon,  one  wou  i  tu„  Tjye  0fqt 

to  have  preferibed  it  for  lethargic  Patients,  who  fieep  too  much  •,  but  he,  nevert  e  e^s,  a  o  Vinegar* 

in  order  to  excite  and  roufe  their  Senfes:  He  alfo  made  them  fmell  ftrong-feented  5uhfta ^ces,  fuch  as  Vmega^ 
Caftor,  and  Rue,  in  order  to  make  them  fneeze  j  and  applied  to  their  Heads  Cataplafms 
with  Vinegar.  Afelepiades  did  not  always  give  pure  Wine  to  his  Patients,  but  o  me  times  pores 

water,  imagining  that  the  Salt  with  which  that  Water  was  impregnated,  penetrated  farther,  and  opened^  Pores 
more  powerfully  than  the  Wine  alone.  He  allowed  a  Pint  of  this  Wine  for  one  Dofe.  He  alfo  ordered  thofe 
who  had  the  Jaundice  to  drink  fait  Water,  in  order  to  render  the  Body  fo.uble.  Fie  was  no  ,  0  ’  .  -  .  J 

attached  to  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  but  he  fometimes  preferibed  Water,  and  ordered  the  Wine  to  be  diluted for  Tu 
ufed  it  •,  except  in  fome  particular  Cafes,  fuch  as  the  Phrenfy,.  which  he  preten  e  to  cure  y  n  :ox  •  .  , 

ordered,  fays  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  thofe  who  had  Catarrhs,  to  drink  double  or  triple  t  e  Quanta  yo  .  Y 
to  do.  So  that,  continues  he,  he  made  them  drink  half  Water,  half  Wine  By  this  we  fee  that  the  Antients 
were  very  temperate  with  refpebf  to  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  when  in  perfedt  Health  ;  and  t  at,  oi r  t  e  mo  >  Y 
only  ufed  a  fourth  or  a  fixth  Part  of  it,  mixed  with  Water.  Thus  it  is  not  furprifing,  t  at,  con  1  ei^nS  ^ 
Moderation  in  this  Particular,  fome  Phyficians  fhould  not  difeard  the  Ufe  of  Wine  in  Fevers.  or  1  Uu  ° 

laboured  under  Fluxes,  he  preferibed  the  drinking  Water  very  cold  ,  and,  in  feveral  Cafes,  ftrong  y  recommen  e 

cold  Water,  and  cold  Baths.  _  .  r  ir  .  , 

To  the  Remedies  now  mentioned  Afelepiades  joined  a  particular  Regimen  with  refpect  to  Diet.  ln  r  e 

Fourth  Chapter  of  his  third  Book,  informs  us,  that,  after  this  Phyfician  had  confin’d  his  Patients  toAbitinence  ior 
the  firft  three  Days,  he  allowed  them  Aliments  on  the  fourth.  But  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  Lib .  1.  Cap.  /\..Acutor . 
fpeaks  of  no  precife  Time.  “  Afelepiades ,  fays  he,  began  to  nouriffi  his  Patients  as  foon  as  the  Acceffion  was 
“  diminiflied,  not  waiting  till  an  entire  Remiffion,  giving  to  fome  Aliments  on  the  firft,  to  others  on  the  fecond, 

to  others  on  the  third,  and  fb  on  to  the  feventh  Day.  ”  ’Tis  fcarce  credible,  that  Faffing  could  be  carried  on, 
and  continued  till  this  laft-mentioned  Term.  Celfus ,  however,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Prede- 
cefiors  of  Afelepiades  conduced  themfelves,  with  refpebt  to  their  Patients,  in  this  Particular,  allows,  that  theie 
Phyficians  injoined  an  Abftinence  for  fix  Days ;  adding,  that  the  Climate  of  Afia ,  or  that  of  Egypt ,  might  allow 
of  fuch  a  Degree  of  Abftinence  ;  by  which  it  would  feem,  that  he  thought  the  fame  thing  could  not  be  prabtifed 
in  Greece  ancf  Italy  ;  tho*,  in  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of  his  third  Book,  he  obferves,  that  Heraclides  Tarentinus 
ordered  thofe  afflidfed  with  Quartan  Fevers  to  faff  till  the  feventh  Day.  Now  Tarentum ,  from  which  that  Phyfician 
derived  his  Surname,  was  in  Italy ,  or  in  what  was  called  Gracia  Major  •,  but  we  are  not  certain  whether  Heraclides 
pradfifed  in  his  own  Country.  One  would  think,  that  a  total  Abftinence  is  not  here  meant,  and  that  the  Patients 
only  refrained  from  folid  Food,  ufing  clear  Decodtions  of  Barley,  like  thofe  preferibed  by  Hippocrates ,  in  the  very 
Height  of  the  Fever.  But,  if  it  had  been  fo,  thefe  Authors  would  have  infallibly  taken  notice  of  fuch  a  material 
Circumftance,  whereas  they  do  not  fo  much  as  mention  it. 

We  muft  not  form  a  Judgment  of  what  Nature  was  then  able  to  bear,  by  whatfhe  can  at  prefent  fupport,  fince 
the  Method  of  Life  followed  by  the  Antients  was  widely  different  from  ours. 

Almoft  the  whole  Pradtice  of  Afelepiades  confifted  in  the  Remedies  above-mentioned,  or,  at  lead,  thefe  were 
the  principal  of  them.  And,  as  he  banitlied  from  Phyfic  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Medicines  generally  ufed  by  other 
Phyficians,  this  Circumftance  made  fome  affirm,  that  he  difearded  Medicines  entirely.  Scribonius  Largus ,  who 
lived  about  an  hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty  Years  after  him,  reprefents  the  Afiertors  of  this  as  guilty  of 
Falfhood  ;  and,  after  having  treated  them  pretty  roughly,  concludes,  that  tho’  Afelepiades  did  not  generally  pre¬ 
scribe  Medicines  in  acute  Diforders,  believing  that  Aliments  and  Wine,  feafonably  exhibited,  were  flifficient  for 
anfwering  the  Intention  ;  yet  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  ufing,  as  well  as  other  Phyficians,  Medicines  in  chronical 
and  long-continued  Diforders.  This  Scribonius  Largus  proves  by  a  Paffage  of  a  Book  wrote  by  Afelepiades ,  and 
intituled  rise'  in  which  he  exprefiy  afferts.  That  he  was  a  wretched  Phyfician  who  had  not  two  or  there 

Compofitions  in  readinefs ,  and  whofe  Efficacy  he  knew  ‘With  refpell  to  all  kinds  of  Diforders.  ’Tis  probable  the  Com- 
pofitions  here  meant  by  Afelepiades  were  rather  topical  Medicines  than  fuch  as  were  defigned  for  internal  Ufe.  The 
former  of  thefe  he  ufed  at  leaft  as  much,  and  as  frequently,  as  any  other  Phyfician.  He  anointed  his  Patients  with 
Oil,  covered  them  with  Ointments  and  Cataplafms,  ufed  Perfumes,  Sternutatories,  and  Gargarifms,  befides 
Clyfters,  of  which  he  made  frequent  Ufe. 

But  what  has  made  fome  affert,  that  he  difapproved  of  all  Medicines,  is,  that  he  very  feldom  preferibed  Purga¬ 
tives,  the  Word  Medicamentum ,  among  the  Latins ,  and  among  the  Greeks ,  which  fignify  a  Medicine 

in  general  of  whatever  kind,  being  alfo  taken,  in  a  more  reftrained  Senfe,  for  a  purgative  Medicine.  It  is  obvious, 
that  when  Pliny,  Lib.  3/  Cap.  16.  fays,  That  Afelepiades  declared  againfi  all  Medicines  ordered  to  be  taken  by 
Patients ,  as  injurious  to  the  Stomach ,  he  only  meant  purgative  Medicines.  ’Tis  in  the  fame  Senfe  Celfus  has 
.affirmed,  that  Medicines  generally  prove  offenfive  to  the  Stomach.  The  Word  Medicamentum ,  or  Me  die  amen,  is,  by 
Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  placed  alone,  to  fignify  a  purgative  Medicine.  Hippocrates ,  fays  that  Author,  Cap.  13.  Lib.  2. 
Acutor.  waited  till  the  fourth  Day  before  he  gave  a  Medicine ;  that  is,  as  appears  from  what  went  before,  a  purga¬ 
tive  Medicine.  To  thefe  Authorities  we  may  add  that  of  Hippocrates ,  who  ufes  the  Word  to  fignify 

Purgation  in  particular,  oppofing  the  Word  to  $A«/3oT^g7«;,  to  bleed.  In  Aphor.  47.  Lib.  6.  he  fays,  thofe  to 
whom  Venefe&ion  and  Purgation  are  necefiary,  ought  to  bleed  and  purge  in  the  Spring. 

We  hay e  already  obferved,  that  Afelepiades  followed  the  Opinion  of  Erafifiratus  in  fome  refpefts  •,  he  alfo  em¬ 
braced  his  Sentiments  with  regard  to  purgative  Medicines.  Erafifiratus  thought,  that  what  was  evacuated  by 
means  of  Purgatives,  came  from  the  Blood  and  folid  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  were,  as  it  were,  melted  and  colli- 
quated  ;  fo  that,  according  to  him,  Purgatives  produced  Humours,  inftead  of  evacuating  them.  Thus  Scant- 
many ,  for  Inftance,  changed  the  Blood  into  Bile  ;  Flos  ASris  converted  it  into  Water  i  Baftard-faffron,  and  the  Grana 
£nidia ,  into  Phlegm.  Afelepiades  believed  the  fame  thing  *  and  when  it  was  objected  to  him,  that  feveral 
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Patients  recovered  after  an  Evacuation  of  thefe  Humours  by  proper  Purgatives,  he  anfwered,  that  their  Recovery 
was  not  owing  to  a  Difcharge  of  the  bad  Humours,  as  was  commonly  believed,  but  to  a  Diminution  of  Plenitude, 
or  what  was  iiiperfluous  in  the  whole  Body,  tho’  that  fuperfluous  Part  was  not  more  corrupted,  nor  in  a  worfe 
State  than  the  reft  of  the  Humours.  According  to  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  Acutor.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4.  he  alfo  afferted, 
that  the  Excrements  are  not  naturally  excrementitious,  nor  fo  ufelefs  and  prejudicial  as  is  commonly  thought,  ft  nee 
fome  Animals  fed  upon  them,  and  were  nouriffied  by  ufing  them.  But,  tho’  he  believed,  that  fome  Relief  might 
be  obtained  by  Evacuations  of  this  kind,  yet  he  thought  they  were  very  rarely  to  be  put  in  Praftice,  becaufe  the 
Good  produced  by  them  was  counterbalanced  by  the  Injury  which  Purgatives  did,  in  other  refpedts,  to  the  Body. 

Another  Reafon  why  Afclepiades  purged  fo  rarely  was,  his  not  thinking  that  Plenitude,  or  too  large  a  Quantity 
of  Humours,  could  be  the  conjund  and  ;noft  immediate  Caufe  of  Dileafes,  that  is,  the  Caufe  which  produces, 
and  fupports’or  continues  them,  fo  that  this  Caufe  being  removed,  the  Diforders  muft  of  courfe  ceafe  and  termi¬ 
nate.  “  If  it  v/as  fo,  faid  Afclepiades ,  it  would  thence  follow,  that,  after  fufficient  and  large  Evacuations  made  in 
it  the  Beginning  of  the  Difeafe,  the  Patient  muft  be  forthwith  cured;  whereas  the  Diforder,  inftead  of  ceafing 
“  after  thefe  Evacuations,  often  increafes.  ”  Plenitude,  then,  according  to  him,  was  no  more  than  an  antecedent 

or  an  accidental  Caufe  of  Difeafes.  ,  r  , 

When  the  Patient  was  coftive,  Afclepiades  thought  Clyfters  fufficient  to  render  the  Belly  foluble.  Theie  he 

exhibited  almoft  in  every  Difeafe,  tho’  more  rarely,  and  with  greater  Precaution,  than  other  Phyficians.  But  he  was 
particularly  afraid,  left  the  too  frequent  Ufe  of  this  Remedy  ffiould  make  too  large  Evacuations,  and,  confequently, 
weaken  the  Patient  too  much.  He  alfo  preferibed  Vomits,  which  he  ordered  to  be  taken  after  Supper ;  but  as 
for  Purgatives,  he  almoft  baniffied  them  entirely  from  his  Practice.  What  he  thought,  with  refpedt  to  their 
mannerDof  adting,  muft  have  influenced  him  to  difeardthem.  And  the  Authorities  o fCelfus  and  Plmy  are  not  the 
only  Foundations  we  have  to  believe,  that  this  Phyfician  rarely  ufedthem  ;  ftnee  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  who  gives  us  an 
Account  of  the  Praflice  of  Afclepiades  in  feveral  Diforders,  never  reprefents  him  as  preferibing  a  Purgative, 
exceDt  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Palfy  and  a  Catalepfis. 

But  if  Afclepiades  followed  Erafiftratus  with  refpeft  to  Purging,  he  diffented  from  him  with  regard  to  Vene- 
fe&ion,  whether  the  manifeft  Relief  afforded  by  this  Remedy  convinced  him  of  the  Neceffity  of  ufing  it,  or 
whether  he  found  it  more  confonant  to  his  Principles  than  Purgation.  “  Tho’  Afclepiades ,  fays  Galen,  de  Ven. 
adverf  Ercfifirat.  has  not  fuffered  any  of  the  Tenets  of  the  Antients  to  pafs  without  Cenfure,  having 
fphred  none  of  the  Phyficians  who  went  before  him,  Hippocrates  himfelf  not  excepted;  and,  tho’  he  has  been 
daring  enough  fneeringly  to  call  the  Medicine  of  the  Antients  a  Contemplation  of  Death ,  yet  he  was  not  fool¬ 
hardy  enough  to  baniffi  Venefediion  from  Phyftc.” 

Afclepiades  laid  a  particular  Strefs  upon  Venefedtion  in  Pains,  becaufe,  faid  he,  thefe  being  produced  by  the 
Retention  of  the  largeft  of  the  Corpufcles  in  the  Paffages,  and  thefe  Corpufcles  being  compofed  of  Blood,  nothing 
but  Veneledtion  can  draw  them  thence.  For  this  Reafon  he  blooded  in  the  Pleurify,  becaufe  that  Diforder  is 
accompanied  with  Pain  ;  but  in  a  Peripneumony,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  he  difearded  Phlebotomy, 
becaufe  the  Difeafe  is  generally  unattended  with  Pain.  Neither  did  he  bleed  in  any  Species  of  Fevers,  nor  even  in  a 
Phrenfy.  Since  he  did  not  bleed  in  thefe  laft-named  Diforders,  it  appears  furprifing,  that  he  fliould  put  this 
Remedy  in  Pradice,  in  what  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Acutor.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  38.  calls  Cardiac  a  Pajfto,  or  Paffion  of  the 
Heart,  the  Symptoms  of  which  are  a  fmall  and  frequent  Pulfe,  a  general'  Lofs  of  Strength,  fudden  Deliquiums, 
cold  Sweats,  and  Coldnefs  of  the  Extremities.  What  induced  Afclepiades  to  ufe  Venefedtion  in  this  Cafe  w^as,  his 
believing,  that  the  Diforder  was  produced  either  by  a  Tumor  formed  near  the  Heart,  or  by  too  great  a  Congeftion, 
or  too  violent  a  Compreffion  of  the  Corpufcles  in  the  Pores  of  that  Organ,  which  could  not  be  difengaged,  or 
fet  at  liberty,  by  any  other  Means  than  Venefedion.  He  alfo  blooded  in  the  Epilepfy,  and,  in  general,  in  all 
convulftve  Diforders,  as  alfo  in  Hemorrhages,  and  Loffes  of  Blood  of  every  kind. 

According  to  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  he  ufed  the  fame  Remedy  in  the  Quinfey,  opening  fometimes  the  Veins  of 
the  Arms,  fometimes  thofe  under  the  Tongue,  fometimes  the  frontal  Vein,  and  fometimes  thofe  in  the  Corners  of 
the  Eyes,  ufing  alfo  Cupping,  with  Scarification,  and  all  with  a  View  to  open  the  Pores.  If  thefe  Remedies  did 
not  anfwer  the  Intention,  he  made  an  Incifion  in  the  Amygdalae,  and  even  proceeded  to  what  we  now  call  the 
Operation  of  Bronchotomy,  that  is,  the  opening  of  the  Larynx,  or  Afpera  Arteria.  But  Ccelius  Aurelianusy 
Acutor.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  4.  fpeaks  of  this  laft-mentioned  Operation  as  fabulous  and  imaginary,  affirming  that  none 
of  the  Predeceffors  of  Afclepiades  had  mentioned  it ;  that  it  was  the  bold  Invention  of  that  Phyfician ;  and  that  none 
were  fooliffi  enough  to  pradtife  it. 

Afclepiades  declared  himfelf  alfo  for  the  Paracentefis,  that  is,  piercing  the  Abdomen,  in  the  Dropfy ;  but  he 
ordered,  that  only  a  very  fmall  Perforation  fliould  be  made.  Thefe  two  Operations  fufficiently  fhew,  that  he  did 
not  religioufly  and  univerfally  ftand  to  his  Promife  of  employing  only  the  mildeft  and  moft  agreeable  Remedies. 
Thefe  few  Sketches  are  fufficient  to  give  us  a  general  Idea  of  his  Method. 

This  Theory  and  Practice  of  Afclepiades ,  which  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has,  with  great  Judgment,  collected  from  all 
the  Authorities  extant,  will  furnifb.  us  with  fome  Remarks,  which  muft  not  be  omitted. 

In  the  firft  Place,  then,  however  deteftable  his  general  Philofophy  may  appear,  as  deftrudtive  of  all  Morality, 
his  Principles,  with  refpedt  to  Phyftc,  feem  to  differ  very  little  from  thofe  which  are  at  this  time  generally  received ; 
tho’  our  Knowledge  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  fome  other  anatomical  Difcoveries,  have  enabled  us  to 
explain  ourfelves  better,  and  render  our  Ideas  more  intelligible.  Thus  his  ( Molecules )  cannot  mean  the 
fame  as  the  Atoms  of  Epicurus ,  but  an  Affemblage  of  thefe,  forming  fmall  Bodies  or  Particles,  blocking  up  the 
ir'ofot,  or  Paffages,  in  order  to  form  a  Difeafe.  Thefe  Molecules  refemble  the  Obftrudtions  or  obftrudting  Matter 
of  the  Moderns,  as  the  tojo/,  or  Paffages,  do  the  Capillary  Veffels,  in  which  they  ftagnate,  or  which  they  obftrudt; 
for,  by  Pores,  he  does  not  mean  what  we  call  by  that  Name,  but  the  Paffages,  or  Interftices,  thro’  which  the  Mole¬ 
cules  are  conveyed.  And  the  ™  or  Motion  tending  to  break  and  fubtilize  the  obftrudting 

Molecules,  muft  mean  the  fame  thing  which  we  underftand  by  the  Attenuation  of  the  obftrudting  Matter,  and 
which  implies  the  very  fame  as  the  Tre-f/?,  or  Concodtion  of  the  Humours,  fo  much  infilled  on  by  Hippocrates. 
According,  therefore,  to  Afclepiades,  Health  confifted  in  a  free  Tranfmiflion  of  his  Molecules,  or  little  Maffes, 
thro’  the  Paffages,  or  Interftices,  betwixt  the  folid  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  according  to  us,  in  the  uninterrupted  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Veffels.  Difeafes  were  caufed,  according  to  his  Sy Item,  by  whatever  interfered 
with  fuch  a  free  Tranfmiflion  of  thefe  Molecules  ;  according  to  ours,  by  whatever  interferes  with  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  and  Juices  thro*  the  Canals  adapted  naturally  to  convey  them.  The  Cure  of  Diftempers,  in  his  way 
of  Thinking,  was  brought  about  by  fubtilizing  the  Molecules  or  Maffes,  and  opening  the  Pafiages  deftined  to  their 
Tranfmiflion  *,  according  to  the  modern  Theory,  by  attenuating  or  dividing  the  Particles  of  the  obftrudting 
Matter,  and  rendering  the  Capillary  Veflfels  pervious. 

Th* 
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The  other  Remark  I  would  make  is,  that,  with  refpebt  to  the  Application  of  particular  Remedies,  Afclepiades 
Ought  to  have  experienced  firft,  and  reafoned  afterwards ;  whereas  he  firft  reafbned  himfelf  into  a  good  or  a  bad 
Opinion  of  certain  Things,  and,  on  this  Foundation,  condemned  them  or  extolled  them,  and  that  without  Mode¬ 
ration,  having  no  Regard  to  the  Experience  of  many  Centuries,  which  had  either  eftabliffied  the  Reputation  of 
their  Efficacy,  or  banifhed  them  from  Practice,  as  pernicious.  Thus  he  almoft  difeharged  Purging,  a  Remedy 
without  which  Phyfic  would  be  an  Art,  at  belt,  very  trifling.  Thus,  alfo,  he  debarred  his  Patients  from  cooling 
Liquors,  at  the  time  when  they  might  have  been  ufed  to  great  Advantage  ;  and  intoxicated  thole  labouring 
under  a  Phrenitis  •,  a  Prabtice  which,  however  execrable,  is  lefs  deleterious  than  the  other ;  for  I  have  known 
more  Inftances  than  one  of  Patients,  who  have  been  cured  of  Fevers,  attended  with  a  ftrong  Delirium,  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  been  fuflfer’d,  by  Accident,  to  make  themfelves  exceflively  drunk. 

It  has  happened,  unfortunately  for  thofe  Adventurers  in  Phyfic,  in  all  Ages,  who,  like  Afclepiades,  have  trufled 
to  their  Imaginations  more  than  their  Senfes,  and  who,  like  Don  Quixot,  have  framed  to  themfelves  chimerical 
Difficulties,  in  order  to  ffiew  their  Addrefs  in  conquering  them,  that  their  Practice  has,  like  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Knight  Errant,  been  very  offenfive  to  many  innocent  People,  who  have  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  the 
Subjects  of  it;  and  has  farther  expofed  them  to  the  Ridicule  and  Contempt  of  the  Judicious. 

Several  Ladies  among  the  Antients  have  been  celebrated  on  account  of  their  Medicinal  Knowledge,  fome  of 
which  have  been  already  taken  Notice  of.  To  thefe  we  mull  add  the  famous  Cleopatra ,  Queen  of  Egypt,  who 
lived  a  very  few  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  There  are  ftill  extant  fome  Books  which  bear  her  Name,  and 
which  treat  of  theDiforders  incident  to  Women.  If  thefe  Books  were  not  fpurious,  the  Preface  would  not  allow 
Us  to  doubt  of  their  being  wrote  by  this  Princefs,  fince  the  Author  there  affirms  of  herfelf,  that  fhe  is  the  Siller 
of  Arftnoe,  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  Cleopatra  had  a  Sifter  of  that  Name,  who  was  put  to  Death  by  Marc 
Antony ,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Ambition  of  that  haughty  Queen.  It  may  perhaps  be  laid,  that  thefe  Books  and 
the  Preface  are  equally  fpurious  •,  and,  in  all  Probability,  they  are  fo  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  were  other  very  antient  Medicinal  Writings  publiffied  under  the  Name  of  Cleopatra ,  foon  after  her 
Death;  Galen  makes  mention  of  feveral  Compofitions  relating  to  the  Ornament  and  Embelliffiment  of  the 
Body,  taken  from  the  Books  of  one  Cleopatra,  and  he  does  not  quote  thefe  Books  as  recent :  Now  Galen  lived 
about  two  hundred  Years  after  this  Queen  of  Egypt,  of  whom  we  now  fpeak.  What  lays  a  Foundation  for  our 
aferibing  them  to  this  Lady,  is,  that  Hiftorians  fpeak  of  her  as  a  Princefs  extremely  curious' and  learned.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  in  die  Life  of  Marc  Antony ,  informs  us,  that  ffie  fpoke  feveral  Languages :  He  alfo  obferves,  that  fhe 
ordered  Experiments  to  be  made  on  all  Poifons,  in  order  to  know  which  work’d  moll  expeditioufly,  and  with 
leaft  Pain.  We  have  ftill  a  more  fat  is  factory  Proof  of  the  Curiofity  of  Cleopatra ,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
which  Is  the  Experiment  ffie  performed  before  Marc  Antony,  when  ffie  dilfolved  a  Pearl  of  great  Value  in  Vine¬ 
gar.  As  for  the  Books  of  Cleopatra  ftill  extant,  they  contain  nothing  very  particular ;  and  we  only  find  in  them 
the  fame  Remedies  the  Phyficians  ufed  in  Diforders  incident  to  Women.  Among  thefe  Books  we  do  not  reckon 
thofe  concerning  Chymiftry,  which  are  aferibed  to  her,  but  which  are  evidently  fpurious. 

Cleopatra  was  not  the  only  one  of  her  Sex  and  Quality  who  applied  to  Medicine.  The  celebrated  Artemifia , 
Queen  of  Carla,  had  alfo  the  Reputation  of  underftanding  the  fame  Art.  She  is  faid  to  have  given  her  Name 
to  the  Herb  which  the  Latins  call  Artemifia,  and  to  which  we  give  the  Name  of  Mugwort  but  others  think 
that  this  Herb  rather  derived  its  Name  from  the  Goddefs  Diana,  whom  the  Greeks  called  A?riuti,  Artemis.  Arte¬ 
mifia  lived  about  the  hundredth  Olympiad,  more  than  four  hundred  Years  before  Cleopatra.  There  was  alfo 
another  Artemifia ,  more  antient  than  this. 


It  may  be  faid,  that  little  Confidence  is  to  be  repofed  in  the  fabulous  Stories  relating  to  the  Women  of  Anti¬ 
quity  who  prabtifed  Phyfic  ;  but  tho’  important  Truths  are  fometimes  wrapt. up  in  fabulous  Relations,  yet  it  is 
not  upon  this  Angle  Circumftance,  nor  on  the  Hiftories  of  Cleopatra  and  Artemifia ,  that  we  maintain  there  were 
formerly  feveral  Women  who  not  only  ftudied,  but  alfo  prabtifed  Medicine. 

The  Reludtance  of  moft  Women  to  difeover  certain  fecret  Diforders  to  Phyficians  obliged  them  to  look  out 
for  other  Women,  to  whom  they  might  intruft  the  Secret,  and  who  could  affiord  them  Relief.  Formerly  th-'s 
Right  of  pradtifing  Phyfic  was  difputed  with  the  Women ;  and,  in  fome  Places,  their  Eftabliffiment  in  that  w  w 
was  openly  oppofed.  An  antient  Law,  enadled  by  the  Athenians,  fo  ftridtly  forbid  Women  and  Slaves  from 
being  concerned  in  Medicine,  that  the  Art  of  delivering  Women  in  Child-birth,  which  was  thought  a  Branch  of 
it,  could  be  exercifed  only  by  Men  :  But  fome  of  the  Athenian  TuEies  choofing  rather  to  die  than  admit  of  the 
Affiftance  of  Men,  it  is  faid,  that  one  of  them,  called  Agnodice,  who  had  learned  Medicine  and  the  Art  of 
Delivering,  from  one  Hercphilus,  difguifed  herfelf  in  the  Habit  of  a  Man,  in  order  to  aflift  the  others  This  beinn- 
difeovered,  the  Athenians  enabled  another  Law,  permitting  free  Women  to  learn  Medicine.  *  ° 

Long  before  this  the  Egyptians  had  Midwives  ;  and  the  Sacred  Hifiory ,  Exod.  Chap’  r  has  preferved  thr 
Names  of  two  Egyptian  Women  who  exercifed  this  Profeffion,  and  who  faved  a  great  Number  of  Jewifh  CW] 
dren  from  falling  the  guiltlefs  Vibtims  of  Pharaoh's  Cruelty.  One  of  thefe  was  called  Sbiphrah ,  and  the  other 

The  Midwives  of  Greece  and  Italy  not  only  delivered  Women,  but  alfo  prabtifed  Medicine  *  H  b 
Latin  Words  Ohftetrix  and  Medic  a  are  ufed  as  convertible  Terms,  in  the  Writings  of  the  ant'  €n<5  1 ■ 
yers  Accordingly  Ulpian,  Lib.  i.  has  thefe  Words :  guoties  de  pragnatione  dubitatur? quinque  obfietriSl 
Medic*,  ventrem  jubentur  infpicere.  “  In  Cafes  where  Pregnancy  is  dubious,  five  Midwives  nr  P,.  i  oi  r 
“  Clans>  are  appointed  to  infpebt  the  Womb.”  The  Greeks  had  alfo  their  Mrehcu,  a  Word  whirl,  ^  a }  ^ 
re'fponds  to  the  LatinVIoxA  Medic*.  .  Thefe  Women  treated  all  Diforders  peculiarly  incident  exactly  cor- 
Hyfteric  Affebtions  belonged  principally  to  their  Province,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  Paffao-r :  nf  r  /  a 
AffeElis,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  5.  where  it  is  obferved,  that  thefe  Women  themfelves  o-ave  the  Nam?  W/?  •  7  7  d??/ 
order,  which  ftill  bears  that  Name.  Thefe  very  Women,  and  the  Difeafe  now  named  are m7WV° 
gram  of  Martial' s,  which  begins,  ed’  are  mentl011ed  m  an  Epi- 


Hyftericam  vetulo  fe  dixerat  effe  Marito. 

They  alfo  applied  to  every  thing  relative  to  the  Ornament  or  Embellifhment  of  the  Body  •  furh  _ _  ,  „ 

kinds  of  Paints,  but  alfo  all  Medicines  which  remove  or  conceal  the  Imperfe&ions  and  Defbrmitie  " on  f  a 
Difeafes,  or  any  Accidents  whatever.  "  es  Pr°duced  by 

Several  of  thefe  Women  alfo  wrote  Books  upon  Medicinal  Subiebts,  which  are  rii-rd  1™  ™  . 

In  ^tius  we  find  feveral  Fragments  of  the  Books  of  one  Afpafia  ;  but  we  know  not  whether  Gfians. 

fame  with  the  beautiful  Lady  who  was  Miftrefs  to  C}rus  the  younger,  and  Jrtaff  Ekf 

iAT  4  °  who 
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who  gives  us  a  pretty  large  Account  of  this  Lady,  makes  no  mention  of  this  Circumftance  ;  but  fince  he  recre* 
fents  her  as  of  fo  vail  and  extenfive  a  Genius,  that  the  Princes  above-mentioned  confulted  her  in  the  molt  imno 
tant  Points  of  Politics,  it  is  polfible  file  might  have  alfo  underftood  Medicine,  and  wrote  upon  it ;  or  at  leaft* 
that  her  Knowledge  of  it  may  have  given  Occasion  to  publilh  the  Books,  now  mentioned,  under  her  Name  * 
There  are  feme  good  Remedies  among  thofe  Afpafui  propofes,  in  feveral  Diforders  of  Women  •  at  leaff ' 
dEtius  was  of  this  Opinion,  fince  he  gave  them  a  Place  in  his  Colle&ions  ;  into  which  he,  in  all  Probability  put 
what  he  thought  bell  in  the  feveral  Authors  he  perufed.  Others  of  Afpafia's  Remedies  were  dangerous,  fuch  as 
thofe  Ihe  ordered  to  procure  Abortion,  and  render  Women  barren:  Things  which  were  equally  criminal  amono- 
the  Pagans  as  among  us,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates ,  and  from  the  Laws  antiently  enabled 
againft  them.  Afpafia ,  however,  afferted,  that  her  Views,  in  this  Particular,  were  by  no  means  criminal ;  fince 
file  only  propofed  to  preferve  the  Lives  of  fuch  Women  as  cannot  be  delivered  without  a  manifeft  and  unavoid¬ 
able  Danger  of  their  Lives.  ,  . 

Galen  and  Pliny  mention  one  Elephantis ,  who  alfo  wrote  concerning  abortive  Remedies,  and  Paints.  In  all 
Probability,  this  is  a  different  Perfon  from  her  who  became  famous  for  her  lafeivious  Verfes  and  who*  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Suetonius  and  Martial. 

Galen  alfo  gives  us  fome  Medicinal  Compofitions  of  one  Antiochis ,  who  probably  was  the  fame  with  her  to 
whom  Heraclides  Tarentinus  dedicated  fome  of  his  Books. 

We  alfo  find  one  Olympias  of  Thebes,  one  Sotira ,  one  Salpe,  and  one  Lais ,  cited  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us  that 
Sotira  was  alfo  a  Midwife  :  Their  Remedies  were,  for  the  molt  part,  fuperftitious  ;  but  this  is  no  furprifing  Cir¬ 
cumftance,  fince  Medicines  of  that  Nature  have,  in  all  Ages,  fuited  the  Tafte  of  the  Vulgar,  efpecially  that  of 
the  Women. 

In  Galen  there  is  mention  made  of  one  Fabulla  Libyca ,  who  is  by  fome  clafs’d  with  the  preceding  Female  Phy- 
ficians.  Cornarius  is  of  Opinion,  that  we  ought  to  read  Livia,  and  not  Libyca  and  he  maintains,  that  this 
Woman  did  not  prabtife  Phyfic,  but  that  Galen  only  mentions  her  as  the  Perfon  for  whom  the  Medicine  was  pre¬ 
pared.  "  '  :• 

Victoria,  Salviana ,  or  Salvina ,  and  Leoparda ,  are  quoted  by  Theodorus  Prifcianus.  One  Africana  is  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  by  Marcellus  Empiricus  ;  but  whether  this  was  the  proper  Name  of  a  Woman  who  praclifed  Phyfic,  or  an 
Epithet  beftow’d  on  her  from  her  Country,  is  hard  to  determine.  Scribonius  Largus  fpeaks  of  an  African  Woman, 
of  whom  he  purchafed  a  Secret  for  the  Colic. 

To  all  thefe  Female  Phyficians  fome  add  Trota ,  or  Trotula,  and  one  Acbromos ,  of  whom  Tiraqueau  thinks 
Hippocrates  has  fpoke,  and  made  mention  of  a  Remedy  which  that  Woman  had  for  the  Dylentery.  .  See  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  Ach  ROMOS. 

The  Greeks  had  alfo  their  aWetcTsft  and  their  }atV'<*i,  Words  which  anfwer  to  the  Latin  Medic*.  The  former 
of  thefe  Words  occurs  towards  the  End  of  Hippocrates's  Work  De  Carnibus  ;  and,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  he  gives  that  Name  to  the  Midwives,  who  were  commonly  called  The  latter  occurs  in  Galen ,  de  Locis 

Aff edits.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  5. 

If  it  ftiould  be  afked,  whether  thefe  Iatrin*,  or  Medic*,  were  all  Midwives  ;  and  if  there  were  none  of  them 
who,  without  meddling  with  Deliveries,  treated  Women  in  their  other  Diforders  •,  it  is  polfible,  there  were  fome 
who  .only  exercifed  the  laft  of  thefe  Branches,  and  that  all  the  Midwives  were  Female  Phyficians  j  tho’  all  the 
Female  Phyficians  were  not  Midwives. 

I  cannot  finilh  this  Account  of  Female  Prablitioners,  without  retracing  an  Error  I  have  been  guilty  of,  with 
refpeft  to  Agamede ,  and  which  I  was  led  into  inadvertently  by  many  Authors  who  have  wrote  on  the  Hiftory  of 
Phyfic.  .  The  Knowledge  of  ?«?/****,  which  Homer  attributes  to  this  Lady,  does  not  feem  to  import  any  Medi¬ 
cinal  Skill  Ihe  was  poffelfed  of,  but  that  Ihe  was  an  infamous  Sorcerefs ;  and  it  is  in  this  Light  that  Theocritus  places 
her,  if  I  remember  right.  r 

The  next  grand  Revolution  in  Phyfic  was  brought  about  by  Themifon,  a  Native  of  Laodicea,  and  Difciple  of 
Afclepiades ,  who  lived  not  long  before  Celfus ,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  Paffage  in  this  Author,  who  fpeaks  of  him 
as  a  iVian  whom  he  might  have  feen,  but  who  was  not  alive  at  the  Time  he  wrote  •,  for  in  his  Preface  he  has  thefe 
Words  :  Ex  Afclepiadis  fuccejforibus  Themifon ,  nuper,  ipfe  quoque  qu*dam  in  fenediute  deflexit.  “  Among  the  Suc- 
ceffors  (A  Afclepiades,  Themifon  himfelf  has  lately,  and  in  his  old  Age,  made  fome  Innovations  in  the  Syftem 
“  7ot  hls  Maiter-  The  Word  nuper  implies,  that  this  had  happened  a  fhort  time  before  Celfus  wrote  •  now 
Celjus  wrote  towards  the  latter  End  of  the  Reign  of  Augujlus,  or  about  the  Beginning  of  that  of  Tiberius.  * 

,  .  eA  j.  .  lc“  Themifon  founded  was  called  the  Methodic,  becaufe  he  endeavour’d  to  find  a  Method  of  ren- 
denng  Medtcme  more  eafy,  both  to  be  learned  and  prablifed,  than  it  formerly  was.  His  Principles  were  the  fol- 

I‘uHeT^rerreclVtIiat-a  KnowiedSe  °f  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  was  not  neceffary,  provided  we  had  a  due  Regard 
fn  75?  ^llealesJhave  in  common,  and  analogous  among  themfelves.  This  Foundation  being  laid,  he  ranked 
all  Diforders  under  two  or  at  moft  three,  principal  Genufes  :  The  firft  included  Diforders  arifing  from  Stricture  ; 

dure  andRelaxafion118  Relaxatl0n  i  and  the  third  thofe  of  a  mixed  Nature,  or  fuch  as  partook  both  of  Stri- 

II.  Themifon  alfo  obferved,  that  Difeafes  are  fometimes  acute,  and  fometimes  chronical ;  that  for  a  certain  time 
they  increaie  •,  that  at  another  time  they  are  at  their  Height  •,  and  that,  at  laft,  they  were  obferved  to  diminifh. 
This  is  the  fame  Diftmchon  Hippocrates  made  before  him.  In  confequence  of  this,  Themifon  i aid,  that  acute 
Difeafes  muft  be  treated  in  one  way,  and  thofe  which  are  chronical  in  another  ;  that  one  Method  muft  be  follow’d 
with  iuch  as  are  in  their  Augmentation,  another  with  fuch  as  are  at  their  State  or  full  Height,  and  ftill  another 
with  thofe  which  are  m  their  Declenfion.  He  maintained,  that  the  Whole  of  Medicine  confifted  in  the  Obfer- 
vation  of  that  fmall  Number  of  Rules  which  are  founded  upon  Things  altogether  evident.  He  faid*  that  all 
Diforders  of  every  Nature,  included  under  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Genufes,  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  from  whatever  Caufes  they  proceeded,  whatever  Parts  they  attacked,  in  whatever  Country,  or  whatever 
ea  on,  t  ey  ou  appen.  pon  thefe  Principles  he  defin’d  Medicine  to  be  a  Method  condudiing  to  the  Know* 

ledge  of  what  Difeafes  have  in  common  with  each  other,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  is  evident. 

rhus  Themifon  agreed  with  the  Empirics  in  this,  that  he  did  not  depend  upon  Circumftances  of  an  obfeure  and 
wVUk1/-  \and  )Vlt^I  P°gmatlcs  in  this,  that  he  admitted  Reafonings  as  well  as  they.  He  alfo  agreed 

d  r  C-  ^  m  t^1Sr  t^iat  eftablifhed,  as  the  Foundation  of  his  Method,  Indication  •,  which,  being  the  Refult 

T\a<?n-in^’rwCas1?^  courfe  rejected  by  the  Empirics.  But  if  he  agreed  with  the  Dogmatics,  with  refpedl  to 

r  °/  ^ncilcatlon  m  general,  yet  he  differ’d  from  them  in  acknowledging  no  otherlndication,  than  what 

urni  d  by  the  Genus  of  the  Difeafe  y  whereas  the  Dogmatic  Sedt  maintained,  that  neither  the  Genus  nor 

the 
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the  Species  of  the  Difeafe  could  indicate  the  Remedy  proper  to  be  ufed,  and  the  Meafures  to  be  taken,  for  pro 
tnoting  a  Cure  *,  but  that,  on  fuch  Occafions,  we  ought  rather  to  .confider  the  Caufe  winch  originally P™d“ce°! 
and  ftill  maintains  and  fupports  the  Diforder.  This  Caufe,  fay  they,  naturally  indicates  t  e  emety,  ir\  ’  . 
Difeafes,  the  Remedy  confifts  in  removing  the  produ&ive  Caufe.  Themifon  alfo  rejefted  the  ot  er  ncI  a  * 
which  the  Phyficians  of  the  Dogmatic  Sett  drew  from  the  Age  of  the  Patient,  his  Strength,  his  Country,  Jus 
Manner  of  Life,  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  the  Nature  of  the  affeded  Part.  In  this  reiped  he  alfo  differed 
from  the  Empirics,  who,  tho’  they  would  not  hear  of  Indications,  had  neverthelefs  a  great  Regard  to  the  above- 

mentioned  Circumftances.  .  ,  ..  „ 

’Tis  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  Difference  between  the  Syffem  of  Themifon ,  and  that  of  Afclepiades  his  Matter. 

The  latter  thought,  that  Health  confifted  in  a  juft  Proportion  between  the  Pores  or  Paffages  of  the  Body,  and  the 
Corpufcles  or  Maffes  which  ought  to  pafs  thro’  them  *,  and  that  Difeafes  were  produced  by  a  Diiproportion  of 
thefe  fame  Pores  and  Corpufcles.  This  Opinion  of  Afclepiades  laid  a  Foundation  for  that  of  Themifon  ;  but  tiro  the 
former  confider’d  a  Part  of  thefe  Pores  as  Cavities,  or  invifible  Interftices,  produced  by  a  Concourje  or  Atoms  at 
the  Formation  of  each  Body,  and  reafoned  upon  this  Topic  like  a  Philofopher,  yet  the  latter  did  not  carry  the 
Matter  fo  far,  but,  in  all  Probability,  only  believed,  that  there  were  Pores  of  fome  Kind,,  tho  invifible,  in  vari¬ 
ous  Parts  of  the  human  Body.  This,  at  leaft,  was  the  Sentiment  of  fome  of  the  Methodics  who  fucceeded  him, 
and  who,  for  illuftrating  their  Opinion,  brought,  as  an  Inftance,  the  Skin  •,  the  Pores  of  which  are  not  perceptible, 
tho’  it  is  very  certain,  from  the  Sweats  difcharged  from  it,  that  it  is  furniffied  with  a  confiderable  Number.  Themi¬ 
fon  could  not  admit  the  Pores  of  Afclepiades ,  fince  that  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  Principles,  which  ought, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  to  be  drawn  from  evident  Circumftances.  He  acknowledged  Poies,  but  would  not 
determine  of  what  Nature  they  were.  The  Pores,  faid  he,  are  not  fubjeded  to  our  Senfes  ;  but  I  can  form  an 
Idea  of  them,  from  the  Sweat  difcharged  by  them.  In  this  Senfe  it  was  that  the  Methodics  maintain’d  Medicine 
to  be  a  Means  or  Method  of  leading  from  one  Thing  evident  and  apparent,  to  another  which  was  not  before 
known. 

But  the  principal  Difference  with  refped  to  the  Means  of  finding  Remedies,  between  the  Sentiments  of 
Afclepiades  and  thefe  of  Themifon ,  is,  that  tho’  the  former  fought  for  the  Caufes  of  Health  and  Difeafes  in  the  Pro¬ 
portion  or  Difproportion  of  the  Pores,  yet  he  did  not  believe,  that  this  general  Idea  was  fufficient  for  a  Phyfician, 
but  that  he  muff  inform  himfelf  of  other  Circumftances  of  a  more  particular  Nature.  Afclepiades  believ’d  with 
Hippocrates ,  and  all  other  Phyficians  except  the  Methodics,  that  we  ought  to  obferve  what  Difeafes  have  in 
common  with  each  other,  and  what  they  have  peculiar  to  them.  But  Themifon  did  not,  like  Afclepiades ,  apply 
himfelf  to  the  Inveftigation  of  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes.  He  wanted  only  to  know  their  Genufes,  which,  he  faid, 
he  difeover’d  by  evident  Signs  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Empirics  pretended  to  know,  and  diftinguiffi  Difeafes 
by  their  Signs,  and  not  by  their  Caufes,  which  they  took  to  be  incomprehenfible.  In  this  the  Empirics  and 
Methodics  agreed,  for  both  inform’d  themfelves  of  the  Nature  of  Difeafes  from  their  Signs,  a  Circumftance 
which  made  them  very  exad  and  circumftantial  in  enumerating  all. 

Moft  of  thefe  Particulars  are  taken  from  Celfus ,  and  they  are  all  we  can  difeover  with  refped  to  the  Syftem 
of  Themifon ,  which  appears  to  differ  confiderably  from  that  of  Afclepiades  tho’  Celfus  feems  to  infinuate,  that 
the  Difference  is  not  great.  ’Tis  true,  that  Themifon' s  Pradice  came  pretty  near  that  of  Afclepiades ,  as  we  fee 
from  fome  Extracts  from  his  Works  preferv’d  by  Ccelius  Anrelianus.  But  as  he  did  not  invent  his  Method  till 
he  was  old,  it  is  probable  he  had  not  Time  to  adapt  and  accommodate  his  Remedies  to  his  Reafonings  on  the 
Nature  of  Difeafes.  “  Themifon ,  fays  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  i.  Tardar.  was  as  yet  involv’d  in  the  Errors 
“  of  Afclepiades ,  and  the  Methodic  Sed  was  then  only  in  its  Infancy,  and  not  well  form’d.” 

Among  the  Faults  Themifon  committed  againft  the  Laws  of  Method ,  he  is  faid  to  have  order’d  cold  Water 
to  be  drunk  by  fuch  as  had  been  blooded,  which,  according  to  the  other  Methodics,  was  ordering  two  Remedies 
diredly  contrary  to  each  other  ;  Bleeding  in  order  to  relax,  and  cold  Water  in  order  to  brace  up,  or  contrad. 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  alfo  obferv’d,  that  in  feveral  Diforders,  Themifon  order’d  Cathartics.  He  purg’d,  for  Inftance, 
in  Afthmas  with  Diagrydium,  and  in  Lethargies  with  Aloes  diffolv’d  in  Water.  In  the  Difeafe  called  Catalepfis , 
he  alfo  purg’d  with  Diagrydium,  to  which  he  join’d  Caftor,  probably  as  a  Corredor.  He  alfo  ufed  fome  other 
Purgatives,  of  which  the  Methodics  afterwards  difapprov’d.  Themifon  alfo  differ’d  from  the  fucceeding  Metho¬ 
dics,  with  refped  to  the  proper  Times  of  taking  Aliments,  of  ufing  Exercife,  of  Bathing,  of  Bleeding,  of 
applying  Cupping-glaffes  and  Leeches,  which  laft  Remedy  was  not,  in  all  Probability,  firft  introduced  into  Pra- 
dtice  by  Themifon.  This  Remedy  was  however,  continued  by  the  Phyfician?  of  the  Methodic  Sedb,  who  ima¬ 
gin’d  that  as  the  opening  of  the  great  Veins  produc’d  a  general  Relaxation  thro’  all  the  Body,  fo  Leeches  caufed 
a  Relaxation  of  the  particular  Parts,  to  which  they  were  apply’d  almoft  like  Cupping-glaffes,  which  they  fome- 
times  put  on,  after  the  Leeches  dropt  off,  in  order  to  extrad  more  Blood,  or,  in  their  own  Words,  to  relax 
more.  Tho’  it  is  probable,  that  the  Ufe  of  Leeches  was  firft  obferv’d  by  Peafants,  upon  obfervino-  the  Effects 
they  produc’d  when  they  fixed  upon  their  Legs,  yet  we  cannot  precifely  determine  the  particular  Time  at 
which  Phyficians  began  to  ufe  them  as  a  Remedy. 

Diofcorides  informs  us,  that  Themifon ,  being  once  bit  by  a  mad  Dog,  or,  which  is  more  furprifino-,  havino- 
only  conftantly  attended  one  of  his  Friends,  who  was  mad  from  this  Caufe,  fell  into  the  fame  DiforderT  but  was 
at  laft  cur’d  after  having  fuffer’d  a  great  deal.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  tells  us,  that  Themifon ,  being  fubjed  to  this 
Diforder,  frequently  propofed  to  write  upon  it,  but  that  he  relapfed  every  Time  he  attempted  to  put  this 
Defign  in  Execution.  Juvenal  has  upbraided  this  Phyfician,  or  at  leaft  a  Phyfician  of  this  Name,  with  the  lar^e 
Number  of  Patients  he  killed. 

Quot  Themifon  agros  autumno  occiderit  uno. 

This  Line,  however  farcaftical  it  may  at  firft  View  appear,  does  not  convey  a  very  difadvantao-eous  Idea  of 
Themifon ,  fince  it  feems  to  amount  to  a  Proof,  that  Numbers  committed  themfelves  to  his  Care.  ^  Galen  Medi¬ 
um.  Local.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  2.  informs  us,  that  Themifon  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  Defcription  of  the  D/acod.  um 
which  is  a  Medicine  compofed  of  the  Juice  and  Decotfdon  of  the  Heads  of  Poppies,  and  Honey  Galen  alfo 
obferves,  that  he  wrote  a  Book  concerning  Plantain,  in  which  he  afferted,  that  he  was  the  firft  Difcoverer  of 
that  Plant.  He  alfo  invented  a  purgative  Medicine  called  Hiera. 

Themifon  had  in  all  Probability,  feveral  Difciples,  but  we  have  only  the  Names  of  two  of  them  left  upon 
Record,  one  Proculus,  and  one  Eudemus ,  mention’d  by  Ccelius  Aurelianus.  As  for  his  Followers  all  the 
Methodic  Sed  may  be  look’d  upon  as  fuch,  tho’  they  made  confiderable  Innovations  in  his  Principles 
and  each  endeavour’d  to  cred  himfelf  as  Chief  of  the  Sed.  We  have  very  impeded  Accounts  both  of  Procu¬ 
lus 
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Jus  and  Eudemus .  Ccelius  Aurelianus  only  informs  us,  that  die  latter  of  thcfe  gave  Clyfters  of  cold  Water  to 
thofe  Patients  who  were  called  Cardiaci. 

Veftius  Valens  is  by  Pliny  reprefented  as  the  Founder  of  a  new  Sett,  and,  in  all  Probability,  he  (truck  into  that 
of  Themijon ,  but  began  to  make  feme  Innovations  in  it ;  as  did  almoft  all  the  Methodics  who  came  after  him, 
every  one  of  whom  pretended  for  this  Realon  to  be  the  Author  of  a  new  Sort  of  Medicine.  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  this  Valens  was  very  eloquent,  and  acquir’d  an  uncommon  Reputation  for  his  Skill  in  his  ProfdTion.  In 
all  Probability,  this  Valens  is  the  fame  with  the  Perfon  whom  Ccelius  Aurelianus  calls  Valens  the  Phyfician. 

Themifon,  as  we  have  already  obierv’d,  being  old  when  he  laid  the  Foundation  of  his  Sett,  and  not  having 
fufficient  Time  to  meditate  maturely  upon  his  infant  Syftem,  left  the  Charge  of  it  to  thofe  .who  were  to  come 
after  him.  His  Difciples,  of  whom  we  have  already  fpoke,  ought  to  have  endeavour’d  at  once  to  eftablifh  and 
improve  it.  But  we  read  of  nothing  they  did  in  this  way  ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  Advances  made  by 
Vcfiius  Valens.  In  all  Probability,  the  Methodic  Sett  was  not  fo  much  promoted  by  the  joint  Endeavours  of 
thefe  Men,  as  by  the  fingle  Attempts  of  Thejfalus ,  who  lived  under  Nero,  about  fifty  Years  after  Themifon ,  and 
who  firft  enlarg’d  or  corretted  the  Principles  of  that  Phyfician  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  acquir’d  the  Reputation 
of  having  perfetted  the  Method.  This  Thejfalus  was  a  Native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia  ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
Galen ,  the  Son  of  a  Wool-carder,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  among  a  Set  of  Women.  But  the  Meannels  of 
his  Extraction,  and  the  little  Care  which  had  been  taken  of  his  Education,  did  not  prevent  his  rifmg  in  the 
World,  and  making  a  very  confiderable  Fortune.  The  Means  he  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  were  to  get  himfelf  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Great,  and,  as  he  knew  they  lov’d  Flattery,  he  forgot  none  of  the  fawning  Arts  that  could 
gain  him  a  Place  in  their  Favour.  He  was  of  a  fingularly  complaifant  and  fubmiffive  Behaviour,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Galen ,  was  a  Character  quite  the  Reverfe  of  that  fuftained  by  the  antient  Phyficians,  efpecially  the 
Descendants  of  Ffculapius ,  who  commanded  their  Patients,  as  a  General  does  his  Soldiers,  or  a  Prince  his  Sub¬ 
jects.  Thejfalus ,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  obfequious  to  his  Patients  as  a  Slave  is  to  his  Mafter.  If  they  were 
inclin’d  to  bathe,  he  allow’dit;  if  they  wanted  Ice  or  Snow  to  quench  their  Third,  he  order’d  it;  and  if  they 
defired  Wine,  they  might  have  it.  Thefe  Reflections  of  Galen,  who  adds,  that  Thefalus  had  many  Fellow- 
labourers  in  the  cozening  Art,  fhew  us,  that  long  ago,  as  well  as  now.  Mankind  made  a  Diftinttion  between  the 
End  of  an  Art,  and  the  Profit  of  the  Artifi. 

Galen  and  Pliny  accufe  Thejfalus  of  exceffive  Infolence  and  Vanity,  and  report  that  he  gave  himfelf  the  Air 
of  defpifing  all  other  Phyficians,  whether  his  Predeceffors  or  Contemporaries,  with  a  View,  no  doubt,  of  en¬ 
hancing  his  own  Character,  a  Prattice  too  frequent  amongft  the  Mean-fpirited  and  Difingenuous,  and  the  certain 
Charatteriftic  of  a  Scoundrel.  So  intolerable  was  the  Vanity  of  Thejfalus,  that  he  affumed  the  pompous  Title 
of  Conqueror  of  the  Phyficians,  which  he  caufed  to  be  put  upon  Es  Tomb  in  the  Appian  Way.  Never  was 
Mountebank,  continues  Pliny,  attended  with  a  larger  Number  of  Attendants,  than  The  fains  generally  had  about 
him;  and  this  Circumftance  is  the  lefs  to  be  wonder’d  at,  if  we  conflder,  that  he  promifed  to  teach  the  whole  Ait 
of  Medicine  in  fix  Months  ;  and  in  reality  the  Art  might  be  learned  much  fooner,  if  it  comprehended  no  more 
than  what  the  Methodics  thought  neceflfary  ;  for  they  cut  off  the  Dogmatics  Examination  of  the  Caufes  of 
.Difeafes;  and  fubftituted,  in  the  room  of  the  laborious  Obfervations  of  the  Empirics,  Indications  drawn  from 
the  Analogy  of  Difeafes,  or  the  mutual  Refemblance  they  bore  to  each  other.  So  that  fcarce  any  thing 
remain’d  for  the  Methodics  to  do,  but  to  know  and  make  a  Choice  of  Remedies.,  which  was  alfo  no  difficult 
Task,  fince  they  ufed  only  two  Sorts. 

Galen  gives  us  the  following  Account  of  the  Difference  between  the  Sentiments  of  Thefalus  and  Afclepiades , 
by  which  we  may  be  lomewhat  let  into  the  Syftem  of  the  former.  “  Thefalus ,  fays  lie,  Method.  Medend. 
“  Lib.  i.  Cap.  6.  has  reduc’d  all  Diforaers  curable  by  Regimen  to  two  Kinds,  as  AJclepiades  did.  But  he  has 
“  abandon’d,  as  ufelefs,  feveral  Particulars  in  the  Prattice  of  Afclepiades That  is,  tho’  Afclepiades  look’d  upon 
the  Dilatation  or  Contraction  of  the  Pores  to  be  the  Circumftances  which  conflitute  the  principal  Kinds  of  Dif¬ 
eafes,  yet  he  believ’d,  that  we  muff  feek  for  more  particular  Differences,  and  diftinguifh  what  each  Difeafe  has 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  Galen,  Method.  Medend.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  4.  makes  Thefalus  oppofite  both  to  Afclepiades  and  The - 
mifon :  “  Thefalus,  fays  he,  has  chang’d  fome  things  in  the  Syftem  of  Afclepiades  and  Themifon  :  For  whereas 
“  thefe  believ’d,  that,  as  Health  confifts  in  the  Symmetry  and  Proportion  of  the  Pores,  and  Difeafes  in  their 
“  Difproportion,  the  Reftoration  of  this  Symmetry  was  the  Re-eftabliffiment  or  Recovery  of  Health  ;  Thejfalus 
“  thought,  that  in  order  to. cure  a  Difeafe,  it  was  neceffary  entirely  to  change  the  whole  State  of  the  Pores  of 

the  affetted  Putt.  It  is,  ad.ds  Galen ,  from  this  Opinion  that  the  Word  Irletajyncrijis  has  been  deriv’d ; 
“  which  fignifies  nothing  more  than  a  Change  happening  in  the  Pores.” 

As  for  the  other  Circumftances  in  which  the  Syftems  of  Thefalus  and  Themifon  differ,  we  know  nothin^  cer¬ 
tain  about  them  ;  oruy  this  in  general  we  are  affured  of,  that  Thejfalus  chang’d  the  Tenets  of  Themifon,  and  was 
thought  to  have  pcifetted  the  Methodic  Medicine;  lo  that  we  may  aferibe  to  Thefalus  all  the  Principles  of 
the  Methodics  who  came  after  him.  But  we  learn  from  Galen,  that  the  Phyficians  of  this  Sett  did  not  a<mee 
very  well  among  themfehes.  Some  of  them,  for  Inftance,  maintain’d,  that  Relaxation  and  Stritture  were  com- 
a  Hiftempers  in  general ;  others,  that  this  Relaxation  and  Stritture  did  not  ferve  as  Indications,  but  in 
Difeafes  to  be  cur  d  by  Regimen  only.  By  this  means' they  in  a  particular  manner  excluded  thofe  Difeafes 
which  call  for  the  Aftiftance  of  Surgery.  ’I  was  no  doubt  this  Opinion  which  oblig’d  the  Author  of  the  Book 
intituled.  The  Introduction,  aferib  d  to  Galen,  to  add  new  Relations  or  Refemblances  to  thefe  of  Themifon  ; 
and  ^  tis  poffible,  thefe  new  Relations  or  Refemblances  are  thofe  invented  by  Thejfalus. 

. "J  Author  of  The  Introduction  obferves,  that  there  are  not  only  Relations  or  Agreements  with  refpett  to 
Difeafes,  but  alfo  with  refpett  to  their  Cures  ;  and  that  the  former  are  called  paffive,  and  confift  in  Stritture  and 
Relaxanon;  and  the  latter  curative,  and  confift  in  relaxing  and  contratting,  befides  another  Kind  of  Relation 
which  he  calls  temporary,  and  which  refpetts  the  different  Manners  of  proceeding  in  the  different  Stages  of  Dif¬ 
eafes.  After  making  thefe  Remarks,  which  give  us  a  general  Hint  of  the  Sentiments  of  Themifon ,  he  adds,  that 
theie  are  Relations  which  concern  Surgery  in  particular,  and  which  are  different  from  the  others.  Thefe  laft- 
mention  &  Relations  confift  in  taking  away  or  removing  what  is  foreign  to  the  Body  in  its  natural  State. 

1  wo  Kinds  of  Things,  continues  this  Author,  may  be  called  foreign  with  refpett  to  the  Body;  that  is, 
t  lings  extei  nal,  and  things  internal.  The  external  things  are,  for  Inftance,  a  Thorn,  or  an  Arrow,  or  any 
other  external  Objett  which  wounds,  and  which,  remaining  in  the  wounded  Part,  proves  troublefome,  and  pre¬ 
vents  its  Cure.  T  is  obvious,  that  foreign  things  of  this  Nature  ought  to  be  extracted.  As  for  internal  things, 
tie  ame  Author  makes  three  Sorts  of  them  :  There  are,  fays  he,  certain  things  in  our  Bodies  which  are  Parts 
of  them,  and  which  are,  neverthelefs,.  as  troublefome  and  offenfive  as  if  they  were  foreign.  When,  for 

o  Inftance, 
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Hftan*,  Bones  ,e  «  or  ***.  tkefe  Circes  «<hat  they  fl.uld  ehher  be  re.ov’d 

n“:  k  sbss:  & 

are  all  the' different  Kinds  of  Tumors,  all  Abfceffes .  Excrefcences h  Wart^o  There  are 

demand  only  to  be  laid  open,  or  to  be  difcuffed  -,  ot  er|  re^l  ,  ,  uare_iip  which  indicate  a  Neceflity  of 

alfo  foreign  things  arifing  from  a  Defea,  fuch  as  deep  Ulcers,  and  the  Hare  lip, 

fupplying  what  is  wanting.  .  ,  ,  f  ,  Remedies  appropriated  to  them.  This  Author 

Thefe  are  the  Relations  of  Chirurgical  Diforders,  and  of  thed^hi  l^r  alP/D*afescaufed  by Poifons,  venom- 
adds  another  Species  of  Relations,  which  he  calls  Prophylaftic,  and  whi  6  difcovered,  produce  Diforders  of 
ous  Beads,  and,  in  general,  by  every  thing  that  can  fecretly,  and  without  being  V 

“St  „  *M«l,  ™,  ,h«  »/*  ™  *  A*,  ***jSg&!$jSgS#£& 

that  he  invented  thofe  which  regard  Surgery  •,  fince  tis  wel1  ,  7  .  Cap.  1.  who  followed  Tbef- 

the  Genufes  already  mentioned.  .  “  fhofe,  fays  Galen,  cmed  in  tfc  fame  manner.  If  they 

“  falus,  believe,  that  all  Ulcers,  in  whatever  Part  of  the  y,  g  curface  0f  the  Body,  they  muff  always 

“  are  hollow,  they  muft  always  be  incarned ;  if  equal  with  the  r  confirmed  •  ifi  they  are  recent  and 

«  be  cicatrized ;  if  fungous  and  fuperfluous  Flefh  anfes  it  mull  always  be  coniumed ,  it  y 

“  bloody,  their  Lips  muft  be  forthwith  united  and  coniolidated.  particular.  His  own  Words,  taken 

Theffalus  alfo  eftablilhed  a  Relation  or  Analogy  with  refpeft  to  old  Ulcere  m  part  once 

from  Galen,  are  as  follows:  “  The  Relations  of  mveterate  :  Ulcere ^  which  wi H  ^ 

“  cicatrized,  open  afreflt,  are  of  the  higheft  I™P" Z  TSefo  thofe  which  break  out  again 

Reafon  by  all  fucceedino-  Surgeons.  Mr.  Sharp ,  in  the  following  Paffage,  means  the  fame  thinD. 

be  often  in  vain  to  purfue  the  bell  means  of  Cure  by  topical  Application  unlefs  wc  are  aflifted  by 
internal  Remedies  •  for,  as  many  Ulcers  are  the  Effeds  of  a  particular  Indifpofition  of  Body,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
bring  them  into  Order,  while  the  Caufe  of  them  remains  with  any  Violence  j  and,  indeed,  there  are  hardly  any 

Conftitutions  where  Ulcers  are  not  affifted  by  fome  Phyfical  Regimen.  .  ,  •  7 

Theffalus  a  little  afterwards,  gees  on  thus :  “  Inveterate  Ulcers,  which  do  not  clofe,  or  which,  being  brouQht 
to  a  Cicatrix  open  afreffi,  furniffi  the  following  Indications.  Firft,  thofe  which  cannot  be  cicatrized,  indicate 
the  Removal  of? the  Caufe  which  hinders  their  Cicatrization,  the  Renovation  of  the  Parts _affeded ; .  and  1 that, 
«  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  State  of  a  recent  Wound,  they  ffiould  be  treated  as  fuch.  If  this  ffiou 
cc  not  fucceed,  we  muft  ufe  lenitive  Medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  prefenbed  in  Tumors  accompanied  with  Inflam¬ 
mation.  As  for  Ulcers  which,  being  once  cicatrized,  open  afreffi,  when  they  are  beginning  to  exulcerate,  or 
appear  a  fecond  time,  they  indicate,  that  they  fliould  be  treated  like  a  Phlegmon,  or  a  recent  Tumor  with 
Inflammation  •,  and  that  we  ffiould  apply  lenitive  Cataplafms  to  them,  till  the  Irritation  is  over,  after  which  the 
Surgeon  muft  endeavour  to  induce  a  Cicatrix,  and  afterwards  apply,  all  around  the  Part  where  the  Ulcer  was,  a 
Plaifter  in  which  Muftard  is  an  Ingredient,  and  which  may  produce  a  Rednefs  of  the  Part,  or  fome  other 
Medicine  which  may  alter  the  Difpofition  of  the  Parts,  fo  that  they  may  not,  for  the  future,  be  fufceptible  of  the 
fame  Diforder  If  by  thefe  means,  the  bad  Difpofition  of  the  Part  cannot  be  corrected,  we  muft  endeavour 
t0  change  the  Habit  of  the  Body  in  general  by  a  Metafyncrifis.  This  End  may  be  obtained  by  performing  various 
Exercifes,  with  refped  to  which,  thofe  who  are  flailed  in  the  Gymnaftic  Art  are  to  be  confulted,  or  by  aug¬ 
menting  and  dimimffiing  the  Quantity  of  Aliments  alternately.  c  ,  ,  , 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  appears,  that  Theffalus  did  not  adhere  to  the  Relations  of  Themifon  ;  and  that  what 
the  former  meant  by  Metafyncrifis ,  was  a  Change  he  pretended  to  make  either  in  the  whole  Body,  or  in  fome  par- 
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.ticular  Part  of  it.  See  Metasyncrisis.  .  .......  , 

If  Theffalus  was  not  the  Author  of  the  Metafyncrifis ,  yet  *tis  certain  he  was  the  firft  who  introduced  Abltinence  for 
three  Days,  by  which  the  Methodics  began  the  Cure  of  all  Diforders,  and  from  which  they  were  afterwards  called 
Viatritarii ,  from  the  Greek  Word  ,  the  Name  given  by  Theffalus  to  this  Abftinence. 

Theffalus *s  Arguments  for  not  ufing  Purgatives  are  almoft  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Erafiftratus  or  Chryfippus , 
who  were  the  firft  who  declared  againft  Medicines  of  this  kind,  and  were  afterwards  fupported  by  Afclepiades. 
Upon  this  Topic  Theffalus  argued  in  the  following  manner :  “  Let  us  take,  fays  he,  an  Athletic,  as  robuft  and 
«  vigorous  as  we  can  poffibly  find  j  let  us  give  him  a  purgative  Medicine,  and  we  ffiall  find,  that,  tho1  before  he 
it  n0  Complaint,  the  Matter  evacuated  by  the  Medicine  ffiall  be  corrupted.  Hence  we  infer,  that  the  cor- 
“  rupted  Matter  difeharged  was  not  before  in  the  Body  of  the  Man,  flnee  he  was  bleffed  with  a  good  State  of 
“  Health.  Hence  alfo  we  infer,  in  the  fecond  Place,  that  the  Medicine  has,  on  this  Occafion,  produced  two 
“  Effects  ':  The  firft  of  which  is,  the  corrupting  what  was  before  uncorrupted,  and  the  fecond,  the  evacuating  or 
“  difeharging  it.”  Theffalus  adds,  a  little  after,  “  That  the  Phyficians  of  the  Hippocratic  Sed  were  Fools  for  not 
“  adverting  that,  when  they  intended  to  purge  Bile,  they  purged  Phlegm  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
“  intended  to  evacuate  Phlegm,  they  difeharged  Bile  •,  whence  he  draws  this  Confequence,  that  Purgatives  muft 
“  prove  prejudicial,  becaufe  they  produce  Effeds  quite  the  reverfe  of  what  were  intended  by  them.” 

By  this  way  of  arguing,  without  confulting  the  real  Effeds  of  Medicines  as  warranted  by  Experience,  all  the 
Remedies  which  have  ever  been  employ’d  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick,  may  be  reafoned  out  of  Pradice,  with  an 
equal  Appearance  of  Juftice. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  obferve  with  refped  to  Theffalus ,  except  that  he  wrote  feveral  large  Volumes,  a 
Piece  of  Condud  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his  profefling  to  teach  the  Whole  of  Medicine  in  the  Space  of  fix 
Months  fince,  in  all  Probability,  it  would  take  a  longer  Time  to  read  thefe  Produdions. 

The  moft  fkilful  of  all  the  Methodic  Sed,  and  the  Man  who  put  the  laft  Hand  to  the  Method,  was  S  or  anus.  At 
leaft  this  is  the  Judgment  formed  of  him  by  Ccelius  Aur dianus,  who  was  of  the  fame  Sed,  and  who  obferves  feveral 
Faults  committed  by  Theffalus ,  with  refped  to  the  Principles  of  the  Methodic  Sed,  tho’  others  looked  upon  him 
as  the  Perfedor  of  that  Species  of  Medicine.  ’Tis  probable,  that  the  Methodics  being  divided  among  themfelves, 
one  Party  of  them  gave  the  Preference  to  one  Phyfician,  and  another  to  another,  and  that  Ccelius  Aurelianus  only 

prefers 
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prefers  $  or  anus  to  Theffalus,  becaufe  he  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  former.  .But  Soranus 
was  efteemed  by  Phyficians  who  were  not  of  his  own  SeCt.  Galen,  who  does  not  fpare  the  Methodics,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  abules  Theffalus ,  fays  nothing  againft  Soranus.  On  the  contrary,  when  giving  a  Defcription  of  fome  Medi¬ 
cines  ufed  by  him,  he  fays,  that  he  himfelf  had,  from  Experience,  found  them  to  be  good.  Saidas  alfo  informs 
us,  that  Soranus  wrote  feveral  Books,  which  were  very  much  efteemed. 

’ Soranus  lived  under  the  Emperors  T rajan  and  Adrian.  He  was  a  Native  of  Ephcfus,  and  his  Father’s  Name 
Menander ,  and  that  of  his  Mother  Pbebe.  He  afterwards  remained  for  fome  time  at  Alexandria ,  but  at  laft 
fettled  at  Rome ,  where  he  praCtifed  Medicine  under  the  above-named  Emperors.  His  Writings  are  loft,  but  this 
Misfortune  is,  in  fome  meafure,  retrieved  by  the  Works  of  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  who  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  has  done 
no  more  than  tranflate  the  Productions  of  Soranus. 

There  were  three  or  four  other  Phyficians  of  the  Name  of  Soranus.  The  firft  was  an  Ephefian ,  as  well  as  the 
Soranus  already  mentioned,  but  lived  a  great  while  after  him.  Suidas  alfo  obferves,  that  the  fecond  Soranus  wrote 
feveral  Medicinal  Books,  one  of  which  was  intituled.  Of  the  Diforders  of  Women,  or  The  Things  relating  to  Women. 
This  was  publifhed  in  Greek  at  Paris  in  1554.  with  Rufus  Ephefius ,  by  Turnebus.  The  third  Soranus  was  a 
Native  of  Malles  in  Cilicia ,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  the  Surname  of  Mallotes.  Suidas  informs  us, 
that  a  Phyfician  and  Philofopher  of  the  Name  of  Afclepiodotus ,  on'whom  he  beftows  a  great  Character,  placed  this 
Soranus  in  the  firft  Rank  among  all  the  Phyficians  who  came  after  Hippocrates.  Some  believe,  that  the  fmall 
Latin  Book,  intituled  Introdudio  ad  Medicinam ,  and  printed  at  Baft l  and  Venice,  under  the  Name  of  Soranus  of 
Ephefus ,  was  wrote  by  Soranus  Mallotes.  Vojfius  thinks,  that  this  belongs  to  neither  :  and,  indeed,  his  Conjecture 
feems  to  be  well  founded.  The  Author  of  that  Work  addrefles  himfelf  to  Mecenas ,  in  the  fifth  Chapter,  with  a 
View  to  make  the  World  believe,  that  he  lived  in  the  Time  of  that  Favourite  of  Augujlus  ;  but  the  Impofture  is 
too  palpable  not  to  be  detected. 

But  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fpend  Time  in  giving  a  fuller  Account  of  Soranus,  fince  Ccelius  Aurelianus 
fays  a  great  deal  of  his  Principles  and  PraCtice. 

Ccelius  then  wrote  in  Latin,  and  was  a  Native  of  Africa ,  as  appears  from  his  Style,  which  has  fomething  pretty 
fingular  in  it.  Befides,  the  Place  of  his  Birth  is  afcertained  by  the  Title  of  his  Book,  where  he  is  called  Ccelius 
Aurelianus  Siccenfis.  Now  Sicca  was  the  Name  of  a  City  in  Numidia.  Others  have  called  him  Lucius  Ccelius  Arianus , 
inftead  of  Aurelianus ,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Native  of  Aria,  or  Ariana ,  Provinces  of  Afia  -,  but  molt  of  the 
Learned  declare  in  favour  of  the  former  Name.  In  Caffiodorus  we  read  of  one  Ccelius  Aurelius ,  who  muft  have 
been  the  fame  with  the  Author  of  whom  we  now  fpeak. 

We  know  nothing  certain  as  to  the  particular  Time  in  which  Ccelius  Aurelianus  lived.  Some  think  him  more 
antient  than  Galen,  becaufe,  among  the  feveral  Authors  whofe  Sentiments  he  relates,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
that  Phyfician.  But  Ccelius  might  have  lived  after  Galen,  and  yet  not  have  quoted  him,  becaufe  he  was  a  fworn 
Enemy  to  the  Methodics.  This  is  the  Conjecture  of  the  judicious  Reinefius ,  who,  from  this  Author’s  Air  and 
manner  of  Writing,  will  have  him  to  live  in  the  fifth  Century  after  Chrift.  Tho’  Ccelius  Aurelianus  confefles,  that 
he  tranflated  Soranus,  yet  ’tis  obvious,  that  he  did  not  barely  tranflate  what  that  Phyfician  wrote,  fince  he  often 
tells  us,  that  fucb  a  Phyfician  was  of  fuch  an  Opinion  ;  but  that  Soranus,  whofe  Admirer  he  profeffes  himfelf  to  bey 
was  of  a  contrary  Sentiment .; 

Befides,  what  proves  that  Ccelius  Aurelianus  was  not  a  Ample  Copier  of  the  Works  of  another,  is  his  quoting 
feveral  Books  of  his  own  Compofure  ;  and,  among  others,  a  Book  of  Greek  Letters,  addrefled  to  one  called 
Pr^textatuSi  in  which  he  ftrongly  oppofed  the  Ufe  of  Hiera ,  a  purgative  Medicine  ufed  by  Themifon.  Ccelius 
Aurelianus  alfo  quotes  another  Book,  which  he  dedicated  to  one  Lucretius ,  and  which  contained  an  Abridgment 
of  Medicine,  by  way  of  Queftion  and  Anfwer.  He  alfo  quotes  his  own  Books  upon  Surgery-,  others  concerning 
Fevers  >  the  Caufes  of  Diforders  ;  common  Remedies  *,  the  Compofition  of  Medicines -,  the  Difeafes  of  Women; 
and  the  Prefervation  of  Health.  Now  ’tis  by  no  means  probable,  that  all  thefe  Books  were  copied  from  Soranus. 
Whether  it  was  really  fo  or  not,  we  have  none  of  the  Writings  of  Ccelius  Aurelianus  now  extant,  except  thofe 
Books,  the  principal  Honour  of  which  he  afcribes  to  Soranus.  But  luckily  thefe  are  of  the  greateft  Importance, 
fir*:e  they  contain  the  Manner  ufed  by  the  Methodics  in  treating  almoft  all  Diforders,  except  fuch  as  demand  the 
Aid  of  Surgery.  Another  Advantage  we  draw  from  them  is,  that  our  Author,  in  refuting  the  Sentiments  of  fome 
celebrated  antient  Phyficians,  preferves  fome  Specimens  of  their  Practice  ;  of  all  which  we  fhould  have  been 
entirely  ignorant,  except  what  relates  to  Hippocrates ,  of  whom  he  alfo  relates  fome  things  not  to  be  found  in  his 
Works.  The  other  Phyficians  he  quotes  moft  frequently  are  Biocles ,  Praxagorus,  Heraclides  Tarentinus ,  Afcle- 
piades ,  and  Themifon.  Thefe  are  the  Phyficians  whofe  Practice  he  has  moft  carefully  and  accurately  examined.  He, 
indeed,  joins  Erafiftratus  and  Herophilus  to  them  ;  but,  as  thefe  Authors  did  not  write  upon  all  Diforders,  he  does 
not  make  fo  frequent  Mention  of  them  as  of  the  others.  In  feveral  Paflages  he  alfo  quotes  Serapion,  and  probably 
would  have  done  fo  more  frequently,  if  he  had  not  thought,  that  the  Works  of  Heraclides  alone  contained  what  was 
beft  in  the  Syftem  or  Practice  of  the  Empirics. 

Ccelius  Aurelianus,  in  thofe  Works  of  his  which  are  ftill  extant,  confiders  Difeafes  either  as  acute  or  chronical ; 
and,  as  this  Divifion  made  one  of  the  Relations  of  the  Methodics,  the  Phyficians  of  that  SeCt  followed  the  fame 
DiftinCtion  in  the  Titles  of  their  practical  Works.  As  the  Methodic  SeCt  took  all  Difeafes,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  to  be  produced  by  Stricture  and  Relaxation,  from  which  arofe  a  third  Sort,  of  a  mixed  Nature,  or 
partaking  of  both  the  former,  we  fhall  briefly  enumerate  the  particular  Diforders,  which,  according  to  Ccelius  Aure¬ 
lianus,  drew  their  Origins  from  each  of  thefe  Sources. 

As  for  the  Difeafes,  then,  produced  by  Stricture,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  of  the  acute  Kind,  he  gives 
the  firft  Place  to  a  Phrenitis  tho’  heowns  another  Species  of  it  produced  by  Relaxation,  or  Solution,  and  which  may  be 
diftinguilhed  from  the  former  by  the  frequent  Difcharges  by  Stool  and  continual  Sweats.  The  next  he  mentions  is 
a  Lethargy,  which,  according  to  him,  proceeds  from  a  ftill  ftronger  Stricture  than  that  which  produces  a  Phrenitis. 
The  next  he  mentions  is  a  Catalepfis,  which  bears  fome  Analogy  to  a  Lethargy.  From  thefe  Diforders  he  pafies 
to  a  Pleurify  and  Peripneumony,  which,  he  fays,  are  of  the  mixed  Kind,  and  partake  both  of  Stricture,  and 
Solution  or  Relaxation  ;  of  the  latter,  becaufe  the  Patients  fpit  and  expectorate  Phlegm,  and  fometimes  Blood  ; 
and  of  the  former,  becaufe  there  is  a  Tumor  in  the  Part  aflfeCted,  fince  every  Tumor  necefiarily  implies  Stricture. 
All  thefe  Diforders  are  accompany’d  with  a  Fever  -,  but  he  makes  others  of  the  acute  Kind  exempt  ffom  that 
Misfortune,  fuch  as  the  various  Sorts  of  Quinfeys,  the  Apoplexy,  Convullions,  the  Ileus,  and  the  Hydrophobia. 

Chronical  Difeafes,  arifing  from  Stricture,  are  Head-achs,  Vertigoes,  Afthmas,  which  he  made  to  arife,  in 
fome  mealure,  from  Solution,  becaufe  of  the  Difeharge  from  the  Lungs  in  this  Difbrder ;  Epilepfies,  Madnefs, 
the  Jaundice,  Supprelfions  of  the  Hemorrhoids,  and  of  the  Menfes  ;  Polyfarcia ,  or  Redundance  of  Flefli  ; 
Melancholy,  which  alfo  depends,  in  fome  meafure,  upon  Solution  or  Relaxation,  by  reafon  of  the  frequent 
1  .  Vomitings 
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Vomitings  and  Diarrheas  of  thofe  affii&ed  with  it.  The  Palfyy  Catarrhs,  the  Phthifis,  the  Colic,.- and  the  Dy 
fentery,  alfo  partake  of  both  Stricture  and  Relaxation.  The  Dropfy  is  alfo  oi  the  fame  Kin  .  1S  Y 

afcribed,  fays  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  to  Stridture  ;  but  the  Symptoms  attending  it  fhew,  t  lat  it  parta  ves  o  e  axa 

tion  or  Solution.  ’  ,  .  r  c 

The  acute  Difeafes,  ariffng  from  Solution  of  Relaxation,  are  the  Cardiac  Paffion,  which  is  0  a  ^  YmP_ 
attending  burning  Fevers,  a  Dilorder  accompanied  with  Paintings,  cold  Sweats,  and  a  very  imaif  Tulle ;  a  o- 
lera ,  which  Ccelius  Aurelianus  defined,  Solutio  Stomachi,  Ventris ,  &  Intejlinorum,  cum  celerrimo  pericu  o, 

44  laxation  or  Solution  of  the  Stomach,  Belly,  and  Inteftines,  accompanied  with  molt  fudden  Danger.  .  _ 

The  chronical  Difeafes,  produced  by  Solution  or  Relaxation,  are,  Spitting  ol  Blood,  Diarrheas,  immoderate 

Difcharges  of  the  Menfes,  Leannefs,  and  the  Hemorrhoids.  _  .  .  a  '  "i 

The  Signs  by  which  the  Methodics  difcinguifh’d  Difeafes  proceeding  from  Stricture,  were,  a  Retention  or  the 
ufual  Evacuations,  and  a  Tumor  or  Hardnefs  of  the  Parts  :  On  the  contrary,  Difeafes  caufed  by  Relaxation  or . 
Solution  were,  known  by  an  Increafe  of  the  ulual  Evacuations,  a  Difcharge  oi  fome  Things  which  ought  to  be 
retain’d  in  the  Body,  and  aSoitnefs  and  Extenuation  of  the  Parts.  As  to  fome  Diftempers,  the  pnncipal  pym- 
ptoms  of  which  cannot  properly  be  deduced  either  from  Relaxation  or  Stridlure  •,  thefe  they  rank  d  in  that  Clafs, 
to  which  fome  lefs  confiderable  Circumftances,  attending  it,  diredted  them  to  refer  it. 

In  order  to  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Methodic  Sedt,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  fuller  View  of  their  Practice, 
the  Maxims  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  the  principal  Remedies  which  they  either  recommended  or  difap- 

proved.  <  ,  ■ 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  they  maintained,  that  the  Relations  they  eftablifhed  between  Difeafes  ought  to 
be  evident ;  and  that  they  had  as  great  a  Regard  to  what  was  evident  in  Difeafes,  as  to  what  they  had  in  common 
among  themfelves.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  was  fo  ftrong  an  Advocate  for  this  Evidence,  that  he  avoided  Definitions 
as  much  as  pofiible,  for  fear  of  involving  himfelf  in  fome  obfeure  and  intricate  Difputes,  by  attempting  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  EfTences  of  Things,  which  feems  neceffary,  in  order  to  define  them  exadtly,  according  to  the  Rules 
of  Logic.  The  fame  Confideration  carried  him  farther,  and  made  him  affert,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  at  any 
Pains  to  difeover  the  Part  particularly  affe&ed,  or  the  Part  which  buffers  moft,  in  every  Difeafe,  44  The  Phyft- 
44  dans  of  other  Se6ts,  fays  he,  Acutor.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  8.  have  endeavoured  to  difeover  what  the  Part  affedted  in 
44  a  Phrenfy  is.  Some  have  afferted  it  to  be  the  Brain,  others  the  Heart,  or  the  Diaphragm  ;  but,  as  for  the 
44  Methodics,  we  do  not  give  ourfelves  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  about  Circumftances  of  that  Nature.” 

It  is  however  certain,  that,  in  fome  Cafes,  the  Methodics  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  know  the  precife  Part 
affedted,  tho’  not  with  a  View  to  vary  the  Cure.  44  Which  are  the  Parts,  fays  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  from  which 
46  the  Blood,  difeharged  by  the  Mouth,  flows?  There  are  feveral  of  them;  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Throat, 
44  the  Afpera  Arteria,  the  Lungs,  the  Breaft,  the  Pleura,  the  Diaphragm,  the  Stomach,  the  Belly,  and,  accord- 
44  ing  to  fome,  the  Liver  •,  the  Spleen,  and  the  great  Vein  adhering  to  the  Spina  Dorfi .”  After  having  given, 
this  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion  propofed,  he  ftarts  another  :  44  Why,  fays  he,  do  we  endeavour  to  difeover  the  Parts 
4 4  whence  the  Blood  flows  in  certain  Difeafes  ?  Our  Intention  in  this  is,  that  we  may  apply  pur  Remedies  imme- 
44  diately  to  the  Parts  affedted,  or  thofe  adjacent  to  th:m  ;  and  not,  as  fome  imagine,  with  a  View  to,  vary  the 
44  Cure  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  Parts,  flnee  the  fame  Cure  is  adapted  to  them  all.” 

Another  Maxim  of  the  Methodics  was,  44  That  Phyflcians- ought  to  attempt  the  Cure  of  Diforders  by  Things 
44  as  Ample  as  poflible,  and  fuch  as  we  ufe  in  a  State  of  Health,  fuch  as  the  Air  we  breathe,  and  the  Aliments 
44  we  take.”  It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  this  Method  would  be,  of  all  ethers,  the  beft,  provided  it  anfwer’d 
the  Intention;  and  the  antient  Phyflcians  endeavoured  to  draw  all  the  Advantages  from  thefe  Things  they  pofli- 
bly  could.  But  the  Methodics  were,  above  all  others,  accurate  and  careful  in  this  Particular  ;  for  they  endea¬ 
voured,  as  much  as  they  poflibly  could,  to  render  the  Air  the  Patient  breathed  fuch  as  they  thought  might  con¬ 
tribute  moft  effedtually  to  the  Cure  of  his  Diforder ;  and  as  they  acknowledged  only  two  Kinds  of  Difeafes,  thofe 
proceeding  from  Relaxation  and  Stridture,  their  great  Care  was  to  procure  to  their  Patients  either  a  relaxing  or 
a  conftridting  Air,  according  as  their  Cafe  call’d  either  for  the  one  or  the  other.  In  order  to  procure  the  for¬ 
mer,  they  lodged  their  Patients  in  light,  large,  and  moderately  warm  Chambers  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  conftridting  Air,  they  lodged  them  in  Rooms  fomewhat  dark  and  cool.  With  this  View  the  Methodics  not 
only  chofe  Apartments  lying  to  the  North,  and  on  which  the  Sun  rarely  fhined,  but  alfo  fometimes  -Grottoes, 
and  fubterraneous  Places.  With  the  fame  View  they  alfo  covered  the  Floor  of  the  Apartment  with  the  Leaves 
of  the  Maftich-tree,  the  Vine,  the  Pomgranate-tree,  the  Myrtle,  the  Willow,  and  the  Pine  ;  they  fprinkled  the 
Floor  alfo  with  cold  Water,  ufed  Bellows  and  Fans,  and  forgot  no  Circumftance  that  could  render  the  Air  cool. 
44  It  is  neceffary,  faid  they,  to  have  a  greater  Regard  to  the  Air  we  breathe,  than  to  the  Aliments  we  ufe  ; 
44  becaufe  we  only  eat  at  ftated  Intervals  ;  whereas  we  refpire  continually,  and  the  Air,  entering  without  Inter- 
44  ruption  into  the  Body,  and  penetrating  into  its  moft  minute  Interftices,  more  powerfully  contradts  or  relaxes 
44  than  our  Aliments.” 

The  Methodics  were  alfo  very  felicitous  and  careful  about  the  Manner  in  which  their  Patients  lay,  and  ordered 
their  Beds  to  be  prepared  in  a  manner  fuited  to  their  particular  Diftempers.  They  carefully  fpecifted  what  Sort  of 
Bed-cloaths  they  ought  to  be  cover’d  with  ;  and  determined  whether  they  ought  to  lie  on  a  Matrafs,  or  a  Down- 
bed,  in  what  Pofture  they  ought  to  lie,  whether  the  Bed  ought  to  be  large  or  little,  and  how  the  Bed  ou«ht  to 
ftand  with  refpedt  to  the  Windows  :  In  a  Word,  they  were  extremely  fcrupulous  with  regard  to  all  thefe  Circum¬ 
ftances,  which  were  almoft  overlook’d  and  difregarded  by  other  Phyflcians. 

As  for  Nourifhment,  the  Methodics  made  it  their  principal  Buflnefs  to  diftinguifti  Aliments  or  Liquors  which 
contracted  or  relax’d. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  the  Phyflcians  of  this  Seed,  or  at  leaft  Ccelius  Aurelianus  and  S  or  anus  did  not  admit  of 
Specifics;  fince,  for  the  moft  part,  they  confift  of  Subftances  to  which  People  in  Health  are  not  accuftom’d 
Ccelius  Aurelianus,  L'ardar.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4.  tells  us,  44  That,  in  theEpilepfy,  the  dried  Fiefli  of  Wheafles  is  nre- 
44  feribed,  or  human  Flefh,  or  a  certain  Excrefcence  which  appears  on  the  Legs  of  Horfes,  Affes  •  or  Mules" 
44  and  that  Phyflcians  exhibit  to  Patients,  labouring  under  this  Diforder,  the  Penis  or  Tefticles  of  a  Water  dos: "* 
44  Wood-lice,  which  are  Infedts  produced  in  moift  and  watery  Places,  and  by  the  Greeks  call’d  .  then 
44  Filings  of  Steel,  and  Water  in  which  hot  Iron  has  been  extinguifh’d.  They  alfo  give  them  the  Brain  of  a 
44  Camel,  dried  in  the  Smoak,  and  cut  fmall :  But  this  Medicine  is  only  to  be  fmeli’d  to°by  Children  and  Infants 
44  but,  by  Adults,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  three  Cups  of  Mulfum  and  Vinegar.  The  Heart  of  a  Hare  alfo  and  the 
44  Brain  of  a  Sea-fowl  call’d  Gavea,  is  prdcribed.  It  cannot  be  faid,  that  thefe  Medicines  were  invented  bv  Rea 
44  foning,  or  Attempts  to  penetrate  into  obfeure  and  latent  Caufes.  Neither  can  we  fay,  that  the  Effedts  of  thefe 
44  various  Subftances  have  been  difeover’d  in  the  Epilepfy  by  Experiments  accidentally  made.,  as  the  Empirics 

*4  believed 
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“  believed  the  greateft  Part  of  Medicines  to  be.  *Tis  not  conceivable,  how  Chance  fhould  introduce  thefe  Sub- 
“  dances  into  Medicine,  fince  they  are  all  lb  abominable,  and  oppofite  to  thofe  generally  ufed,  that  we  cannot 
fuppofe  they  were  brought  into  Ufe  without  Peoples  thinking  on  their  Qualities.  If  we  fhould  fay,  that  thefe 
Medicines  being  brought  into  Ufe  is  the  Refult  of  Experiments  made  by  the  firft  Phyficians,  either  defignedly 
or  from  a  Principle  of  Curiofity,  we  mull  be  juflly  furpris’d,  that  thefe  Phyficians  fhould  choofe  to  make  their 
Experiments  upon  fuch  difagreeable  and  naufeous  Subfiances,  and  negledl  to  difeover  the  great  Advantages  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Air,  Watching,  Sleeping,  Aliments,  and  other  things  neceffary  to  human  Life,'  by  regu- 
“  lating  each  of  thefe,  according  to  the  particular  Nature  of  each  Difeafe.”  Ccelius  Aurelianm  adds,  “  That  the  Re- 
“  medies  of  the  former  Clafs  are  dangerous,  and  quotes  the  Example  of  Themijlocles ,  who  died  by  drinkino-  Bulls 
“  Blood,  a  Medicine  alfo  highly  commended  againd  the  Epilepfy.”  This  Author  paffes  the  fame  Judgment 
upon  all  the  Specifics  ufed  in  other  Difeales  ;  and,  in  his  Chapter  on  the  Hydrophobia ,  concludes,  “  That  thofe 
“  Remedies  which  People  believe  to  be  experienced,  and,  after  repeated  1 'rials,  found  effectual,  are  neverthelefs 
“  good  for  nothing;  becaufe  they  are  very  often  contrary  to  thofe  preferibed  by  Art;55  that  is,  fome  of  thefe 
Remedies  con  trad,  when  Relaxation  ought  to  be  the  Intention ;  and  relax,  where  Conftridion  is  neceffary. 

This  lafl  Conlideration  determined  the  Methodics  againft  fpecific  Medicines,  fince  they  admitted  none  but  flicR 
as  had  a  Relation  to  Relaxation  and  Stridure ;  yet,  on  fome  Occafions,  the  Phyficians  of  this  Sed  were  obliged 
to  have  rccourfe  to  Specifics;  and  Ccelius  Aurelianus  himfelf  is  forced  to  own  their  Effects  in  killing  Worms 
But  as  we  have  obferved,  that  the  Methodics  had  invented  particular  Relations  with  regard  to  theDifeafes  in  which 
Surgery  is  concern’d,  and  as  the  principal  of  thefe  Relations  confided  in  taking  away  or  removing  what  was 
foreign  to  the  Body,  Ccelius  Aurelianus  faved  himfelf  in  this  Particular,  by  ranging  Worms  and  their  Cure  under 
this  Relation ;  that  is,  he  pretended  that  Worms  being  Things  foreign  to  the  Body,  there  was  a  Neceffity  for 
ufing  Remedies  which  might  kill  and  expel  them  from  the  Body. 

The  Methodics  were  very  great  Enemies  to  Cathartics,  and  admitted  of  their  Ufe  on  very  few  Occafions; 
becaufe,  fays  Ccelius ,  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  Stomach,  and  offenfive  to  the  Nerves  ;  and,  befides,  induce  a 
Solution,  which  is  itfeif,  according  to  their  Sydem,  a  Difeafe.  Clyders,  however,  they  allow’d,  but  only  thofe 
of  die  gentle  emollient  Kind.  This  Se<d  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  Diuretics  which 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  only  allows  the  Ufe  of  in  a  Dropfy.  Narcotics  and  Cauteries  were  in  no  greater  Edeem.  But 
what  particularly  didinguilhed  the  Phyficians  of  diis  Seed  from  all  others,  was  their  Diatritos,  or  three  Days 
Abdinence,  with  which  they  began  the  Cure  of  almod  all  Didempers.  See  Diatritos.  5  * 

As  the  Methodics  allow’d  of  only  two  Sorts  of  Didempers,  one  from  Stribhire,  and  one  from  Solution  or 
Relaxation,  more  than  two  Sorts  of  Medicines  would  have  been  fuperfluous  in  their  Sydem.  Accordingly  we 
find  them  attached  to  Remedies  which  relax,  and  thofe  which  contraft  or  brace  up,  without  confidering  any 
farther.  Amongd  the  relaxing  Remedies,  Bleeding  was  one  of  the  mod’  confiderable  :  In  confequence  of  this 
Principle,  the  Methodics  blooded  in  all  Diforders  proceeding  from  Stridhire  ;  and  even  in  thofe  of  the  mix’d 
Kind,  when  Stri&ure  prevailed.  They  blooded,  for  Indance,  in  a  Pletmfy,  tho’  accompanied  with  a  Diarrhoea; 
becaufe  they  apprehended  the  Removal  of  the  Striblure  to  be  of  the  mod  Importance  towards  the  Cure  ;  but 
they  generally  waited  till  the  third  Day  of  the  Didemper,  before  they  adminider’d  this  Remedy.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  blamed  the  other  Phyficians  for  bleeding  excelfively,  that  is,  till  the  Patient  fainted.  They  farther  difap- 
proved  of  opening  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue,  becaufe  they  reafon’d  themfelves  into  an  Opinion,  that  it  did 
more  Injury  than  Good  ;  nor  were  they  to  be  convinced  of  their  Error  by  Experience,  perfidmg  in  their  Opinion 
with  all  the  ufual  Obdinacy  of  Difputants.  They  found  Fault  with  thofe  Phyficians  Who  confined  Bleeding  to 
young  People  ;  whereas  we,  fays  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  bleed  Patients  of  all  Ages,  when  the  Didemper  demands 
this  Remedy,  and  the  Strength  will  permit  it.  •  r 

Cupping-glades,  both  with  and  without  Scarification,  were  employ’d  by  the  Methodics,  with  a  View  of  relax¬ 
ing  ;  as  likewile  Leeches.  The  led  of  their  Practice,  with  a  View  to  Relaxation,  confided  in  Fomentations 
made  with  Sponges  foak’d  in  warm  Water,  the  external  Application  of  warm  Oils,  and  emollient  Cataplafms 
and  the  Regulation  of  the  Non-naturals.  r  * 

For  conftnfting  or  bracing  the  Habit,  they  principally  employ’d  cold  and  reftringent  Topics,  always  takino- 
care  to  make  the  Air,  Exercife,  and  Aliment,  as  much  as  was  poffible,  fubfervient  to  their  Intention  ° 

Thofe  who  are  cleffious  of  farther  Information  concerning  the  Methodic  Se<ft,  may  read  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  or 
rrofper  Alpinus  de  Medicina  Methodica. 

the  Phyficians  of  the  Dogmatic  Seed,  in  difputing  againd  the  Methodics,  afferted,  That  it  was  not  poffible 
for  die  antient  Phyficians  to  be  ignorant  of  what  Difeafes  have  in  common  with  each  other  -  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  they  carefully  attended  to  them.  Thus  Hippocrates  fays  exprefly,  “  That,  in  order  to  cure  Difeafes,  a 

cc  Ph/ ja  Regf d  t0  what  beIon§s  to  tbem  ln  common,  as  well  as  to  what  is  peculiar  to  each  Dif- 
•  ,  ,  The  Methodics,  whatever  they  pretend,  cannot  help  obferving  very  effential  Differences  between  Par¬ 

ticulars  of  the  ieveral  Genera  of  Difeafes  which  they  have  edablilhed,  and  thefe  Differences  mud  make  new  Ge¬ 
nera.  1  hus,  for  Indance,  it  is  one  thing  to  vomit  Blood,  and  another  to  vomit  Bile  ;  and  there  is  a  vafl  Differ- 
ence  between  a  Diarrhoea  and  a  Dyfentery  ;  between  an  Evacuation  or  Diminution  of  what  is  fuperfluou?  by  way 

Body  mS  m  a  StatC  °f  ^  tH’  and  ^  Emaciation  which  is  the  Effe£t  of  a  Fever,  which  confumes  the 

Thefe  Phyficians  affert  alfo,  that  the  different  Parts  which  are  affeded  by  the  fame  Didemper,  occafion  a  Dif¬ 
ference  no  lefs  confiderable  than  the  former.  The  Eye  and  the  Ear  require  different  Treatment  under  the  fame 
Didemper ;  and  there  is  Farce  a  Part  of  the  Body  which  does  not  require  a  particular  Management.  Oil,  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  ^  (Galen  de  Settis,  Cap.  8.)  which  mitigates  and  mollifies  inflammatory  Tumors  in  all  other  Parts,  caufes 
an  intolerable  Pain  in  thofe  of  the  Eyes,  and  increafes  the  Diforder  indead  of  diminifhing  it.  Galen ,  in  particu- 
ar,  urges  very  flrongly  againd  the  Methodics,  that  they  were  fo  far  from  fearching  into  the  fecret  Caufes  of  Dif¬ 
eafes,  that  they  even  negleded  the  outward  and  evident  Caufes,  upon  a  Perfuafion,  that  it  is  not  the  Caufe  of  the 

F^a  1  fC,  RumedyVbllt  th,e  Difeafe  itfdf’  To  con™ce  them  of  the  contrary,  he  brings  an 

ample  of  two  Men,  who,  being  bit  at  the  fame  time  by  a  mad  Dog,  addrefs’d  themfelves  to  two  different 

yfkians.  It  happened,  that  one  of  thefe  Phyficians,  being  informed  of  the  outward  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe,  left 

1  aI°nf.Tnr  °P?* ^  app*ed  SPecifics‘  The  other>  without  troubling  himfelf  about  the  Caufe, 
regarded  only  the  Difeafe,  which  was  a  Wound,  and,  following  the  common  Indication  of  Wounds,  endeavour’d 

1C  aS/°0n  as  P°ffible  ;  the  Confequence  of  which  was,  that  his  Patient  died  mad  ;  whereas  the  other 

thCm  f0r  their  ^  n°  reSard  the  nor  Age. 
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The  Methodics  anfwer’d,  That  thefe  Circumftances  made  no  Alteration  in  their  Method  ;  that  whenever  there 
is  a  Relaxation,  there  is  need  of  a  Reftridlion,  let  the  Country,  Seafon,  Age,  or  even  Part  affedleci;  be  what  it 

will, 

By  all  that  has  been  faid  of  die  Methodics,  it  evidently  appears,  that  thefe  Phyficians*  like  thofe  of  all  othel* 
Sedts,  were  more 'felicitous  about  eftablifhing  the  Credit  of  their  Theory,  than  relieving  the  Sick;  and  that  they 
difputed  for  Vidlory,  and  not  for  Information.  The  Moderns  have,  however,  found  fome  I  hings,  both  in  th& 
Theory  and  Pradlice  of  thefe  Phyficians,  highly  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  their  own.  Thus  the  Dodlrine  of 
Diftempers  which  proceed  from  the  Rigidity  or  Relaxation  of  the  Fibres,  and  the  Pradtice  depending  thereon, 
exadlly  agrees  with  thofe  of  the  Methodics.  Thefe,  as  I  remember*  were  firft  revived  by  Profper  Alpinus :  Bag - 
livi  afterwards  wrote  upon  this  Subjedt ;  and  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  gives  a  fuccindt  and  rational  Account  of 
every  thing  relating  to  this  Dodlrine,  with  fome  Improvements,  in  nine  Pages  only  of  his  Aphorifms  ;  tho  ,  fince 
the  Publication  of  this  Work  in  1709.  a  Multitude  of  Authors  have  borrow’d  his  Plan,  and  fpun  out  his  Senti¬ 
ments  to  a  great  Number  of  Volumes. 

The  Names  of  many  other  Phyficians  of  the  Methodic  Sedt  are  recorded  by  Authors,  but  few  of  them  are  of 
Importance  enough  in  the  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  to  deferve  farther  Notice,  as  being  principally  ferviie  Imitators  of 
thofe  already  mentioned.  Amongft  thefe,  however,  Mr.  Le  Clerc  takes  Notice  of  Mofchion,  whofe  1  reatife  of 
the  Diforders  of  Women  we  now  have  ;  and  of  Vindidanus,  who  lived  in  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  V ahntinianus. ; 
and  whom  St.  Augufline  reprefents  as  the  greatefl  Phyfician  of  his  Age. 

Theodorus  Prifcianus  is  alfo  rank’d  amongft  the  Methodics  by  the  fame  Author,  who  lays,  he  was  Scholar 
to  Vindidanus.  He  firft  wrote  fome  Medicinal  Books  in  the  Greek  Language,  by  the  Perfuafion  of  one  of  his 
Collegues,  whom  he  calls  Olympius ;  after  which  he  wrote  thofe  four  ftill  extant  in  Latin,  as  he  himfelf  informs 
us.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  intituled  Logicus ,  tho’  there  is  not  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Philofophical  Reafoning 
in  any  Part  of  the  Work.  On  the  contrary,  the  Author  in  his  Preface  declaims  againft  philofophical  or  reafon¬ 
ing  Phyficians.  u  If,  fays  he.  Medicine  was  pradtifed  by  illiterate  Men,  who  had  no  other  Mailer  than  Na- 
“  ture,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  Philofophy,  Difeafes  would  be  more  flight  and  gentle,  and  Phyficians  would 
“  ufe  milder  and  cheaper  Remedies  than  thofe  commonly  prefcrib’d*  But,  continues  he,  the  moft  natural  Me- 
“  thod  of  treating  Medicine  has  been  negledled,  and  that  Art  lies  expofed  to  the  Mercy  of  certain  People, 
%t  whofe  chief  Talent  confifts  in  writing  politely,  and  difputing  fubtilely  againft  thofe  of  Sentiments  different 
“  from  their  own.”  All  the  reft  of  this  Preface  is  full  of  Exclamations  againft  this  Abufe,  and  the  Author 
declares  himfelf  fo  ftrongly  for  the  Empirics,  that  one  would  very  readily  take  him  for  one  of  their  Sedl. 
’Tis  no  eafy  Task  to  conjedlure,  why  this  Book  in  the  Edition  of  Aldus  fhould  be  intituled  Logicus,  fince  in  the 
Baftl  Edition  the  fame  Book  is  called  Euporifton ,  that  is,  Remedies  eafily  prepar'd  or  found.  He  dedicated 
this  Book  to  his  Brother  Timotheus.  He  alfo  dedicates  the  fecond  to  him,  in  which  he  treats  of  acute  and  chro¬ 
nical  DifeTes.  This  fecond  Book  is  intituled  Logicus  in  the  laft-mention’d  Edition  ;  and  that  Title  appears  well 
enough  fuited  to  it,  becaufe  it  contains  Reafonings.  The  third  relates  to  the  Diforders  of  Women,  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  intituled  Gynacia.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  Woman,  who  in  different  Editions  goes  by  different  Names. 
That  of  Aldus,  and  that  of  Strasburg,  call  her  Vidoria,  but  that  of  Baftl  ftyles  her  Salvina.  The  fourth  Book,  in¬ 
tituled  Be  Phyfica  Scientia ,  is  by  the  Author  addreffed  to  his  own  Son  of  the  Name  of  Eufebius.  The  Be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Book  does  not  correfpond  to  its  Title,  fince  ir  does  not  in  the  leaft  treat  of  Phyfic ;  for  we  only 
find  in  it  Defcriptions  of  Medicines  for  various  Difeafes,  or  fpecific  and  empirical  Medicines,  fome  of  which 
are  fufficiently  fuperftitious.  Towards  the  Clofe  of  the  Work,  indeed,  there  are  fome  Queftions  relating  toPhy- 
fiology.  The  Author  there  examines  the  Nature  of  the  feminal  Matter,  that  of  fome  Parts  of  the  Body,  and 
fome  of  the  animal  Fundlions,  but  all  in  a  very  barbarous  manner. 

Befides,  it  appears  by  the  fecond  of  thefe  Books,  that  the  Author  was  of  the  Methodic  Sedl,  in  Imitation  of 
whom  he  always  begins  his  Cures  by  the  Choice  of  a  Chamber  fuited  to  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  that  with  refpedl  to  Relaxation  and  Stridlure.  In  a  Peripneumony,  for  Inftance,  which  is  a  Dif¬ 
eafe  proceeding  from  Stridlure,  he  orders  that  the  Chamber  fhould  be  light  and  warm,  becaufe,  he  fays,  thefe 
Circumftances  contribute  to  Relaxation.  He  alfo  makes  frequent  Mention  of  the  Cyclus  of  the  Methodics,  and 
orders  Venefedtion  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  they  do,  during  the  firft  three  Days  of  the  Difeafe ;  tho’  he  is  fome- 
times  afraid  of  Venefedlion,  either  becaufe  he  thinks  it  may  be  omitted,  or  that  fome  other  Remedy  may  be 
fubftituted  in  its  Room,  in  Cafes  where  ’tis  generally  believ’d  to  be  indilpenfably  neceffary.  But  tho’  our  Au¬ 
thor  is  of  the  Methodic  Sedl,  he  neverthelefs  recedes  in  feveral  Inflances  from  the  Pradlice  of  the  moft  antient 
Phyficians  of  that  Sedl.  He  often  orders  Purgatives,  which  the  Methodics  did  not  admit  of;  he  alfo 
fpeaks  of  Specifics,  and  with  refpedl  to  the  Adminiftration  of  other  Remedies  does  not  follow  the  precife  Order 
adher’d  to  by  S or  anus.  But  this  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  if  we  confider,  that  Theodorus  Prifcianus  liv’d 
about  three  hundred  Years  after  him,  and  that,  even  in  the  Days  of  S  or  anus  himfelf,  the  Methodics  were  not  all 
of  the  fame  way  of  Thinking  ;  fo  that  if,  at  the  firft  Eftablifhment  of  this  Sedl,  the  Phyficians  who  embrac’d 
it  could  not  agree  with  refpedl  to  feveral  Articles,  it  was  no  Wonder,  if  thofe  who  came  three  or  four  Centu¬ 
ries  after  them,  fhould  in  like  manner  be  divided  with  refpedl  to  fome  Particulars.  Tho’  thefe  later  Methodics 
differ’d  from  the  former,  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  look’d  upon  as  Methodics,  fince  they  did  not  ' 
abandon  the  fundamental  Principle  of  the  Sedl,  which  confifted  in  acknowledging  onlv  two  Kinds  of  DiWec 
thofe  proceeding  from  Stridlure,  and  thofe  from  Relaxation.  * 

Our  aliening  that  Theodorus  Prifcianus  liv’d  about  three  hundred  Years  after  Soranus,  who  flourifh’d  under 
Trajan,  is  founded  on  what  the  former  fays  of  himfelf ;  That  he  was  the  Difdple  of  Vindidanus  who  was  Phy 
fician  to  he  Emperor  Valentiman  the  firft.  According  to  this  Computation,  Theodorus  Prifcianus  mufl  have 
liv’d  under  Gratian  and  Valentinian  the  fecond,  and  even  fomewhat  later.  His  Style  in  feme  meafure  refembles 
that  of  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  which  lays  a  Foundation  for  fufpedting,  that  he  was  an  African ,  as  well  as  that  Au¬ 
thor.  The  Works  of  Theodorus  Prifcianus  were  firft  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1532.  but  in’  that  Edition  he  re 
ceives  the  Name  of  Odavius  Hcratianus ,  and  the  Title  of  Archiater.  This  Edition  is  full  of  Faults  as 
Reinefus  has  obferv’cl,  who  in  his  Preledlions  has  explain’d  feveral  Pafiages  of  our  Author  The  fame  Year 
there  was  another  Edition  publifh’d  at  Baftl  under  the  iName  of  Theodorus  Prifcianus,  but  in  this  Edition  the 
fourth  Book  is  wanting.  Aldus,  or  his  Sons,  at  laft  gave  a  third  in  the  Year  1547  where  the  Works  of  our 
Author,  who  there  alfo  appears  under  the  Name  of  Theodorus  Prifcianus,  are  join’d  to  thofe  of  all  the  antient 
Phyficians  who  wrote  Latin.  Theodorus  Prifcianus  does  not  in  this  Edition,  as  in  the  other,  afilime  the  Title 
of  Archiater.  The  third  Book  of  this  Author,  which  treats  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  is  contain’d  in  a  Col 
ledlion  of  Works  relating  to  the  fame  Subjedl,  publifh’d  by  Ifrael  Spachius.  There  is  alfo  a  Book  intituled 
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DUtct,  wrote  by  an  antient  Phyfician  of  the  Name  of  Theodoras ,  whom  Reinefius  thinks  to  be  the  fame  with 
Theodoras  Prifcianus. 

Thele  are  all  the  antient  Methodics,  whofe  Works  or  Names  are  ftill  preferv’d.  From  the  Days  o  $  Theodor  us 
Prifcianus ,  or  thofe  of  Olympus ,  Timotheus ,  and  Eufebius ,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  Books,  and  who  were 
probably  of  his  Se<ft,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Methodic  Sed  till  the  Time  of  Gariopontus ,  who  did  not  write 
till  about  feven  or  eight  hundred  Years  after  the  Perfons  now  mention’d.  ,  Some  call  him  Warimpotus ,  others 
Raimpotus ,  Warmipotus ,  Guaripotus ,  or  G  ar  impetus  s  Gariponus ,  and  Garnipulus.  The  particular  Time  in 
which  this  Author  lived,  is  much  controverted-,  but  it  appears  from  the  Tefiimony  of  Petrus  Damiani,  who 
died  in  the  Year  one  thoufand  and  fevent.y-two,  that  this  Phyfician  lived  in  the  fame  Age  *  for  he  lpcaks  of 
him,  as  of  a  Man  whom  he  had  feen.  Befides,  it  appears  that  our  Author  was  among  the  Number  of  Phyfi- 
dans  belonging  to  the  School  of  Salernum ,  from  a  Paffage  in  Moreau's,  Prolegom.  in  -  Scholam  Salernitanam, 
where  he  is  called  Warmipotus.  He  wrote  feven  Books,  which  contain  his  Practice.  The  five  firlt  treat  of 
almoit  all  Diforders  except  Fevers,  which  are  theSubjed  of  the  two  lait.  This  Work  was  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1516.  and  1526.  under  the  Title  of  Pajfionarius  Galeni. 

After  Garicpontus  we  know  of  no  other  Authors  of  the  Methodic  Sed,  which  from  that  time  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  extind,  till  towards  the  End  of  the  fixteenth  Century,  or  rather  the  Beginning  of  the  feventeenth. 
Profper  Alpinus ,  Profefior  of  Medicine  at  Padua ,  endeavour’d  to  revive  it  by  his  Book  intituled,  De  Medicina 
Methodic  a. 

Though  Themifon  had  at  firft  a  great  Number  of  Difciples,  and  the  Methodic  Sed  had  been  a  long  time  efta- 
blifhed,  yet  there  were  feveral  of  Themifon  s  Cotemporaries,  and  fome  who  lived  foon  alter  him,  who  did  not 
declare  themfelves  of  his  Sed.  Some  would  not  forfake  the  Dogmatics,  but  adher’d  to  Hippocrates,  Iierophilus , 
Erafjlratus,  or  Afclepiades  \  others  always  profefs’d  themfelves  Empirics.  The  Methodics  themfelves,  who  were 
not  all  agreed,  gave  Occafion  for  introducing  feveral  new  Syftems  -,  for  out  of  their  Sed  arofe  two  others,  under 
the  Titles  of  Epifynthetics  and  Eclectics.  Thus  much  at  leaft,  it  feems,  we  may  colled  from  the  Author  of  the 
Book  intituled,  The  Introduction,  aferibed  to  Galen.  That  Author,  Cap.  4.  having  obferved,  that  feveral  Me¬ 
thodics,  as  Olympicus ,  Menemachus ,  and  Soranus ,  did  not  wholly  agree  in  Opinions  with  the  reft,  goes  on  to 
inform  us,  that  lome  were  called  Epifynthetics ,  as  Leonidas  of  Alexandria  \  others  Ecledics,  as  Archigenes 
of  Apamea  in  Syria.  Here  the  Author  feems  to  comprehend  thefe  Epifynthetics  and  Ecledics  under  the  Me¬ 
thodics. 

Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  Acut.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  1.  quotes  Leonidas  the  Epifynthetic,  where  he  gives  us  his  Definition  of  a 
Lethargy  *  but  that  Definition  does  not  in  the  leaft  difeover  the  Sentiments  of  that  Phyfician,  with  regard  to  his 
Sed.  Aetius  alfo,  Tetrab.  4.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  5,6,  7,  8.  mentions  fome  pradical  Treatifes  of  one  Leonidas,  who 
perhaps  might  be  the  fame  -,  but  we  are  never  the  wifer  for  them,  as  to  the  knowing  any  thing  concernino-  his 
general  Syftem.  The  Name  Epifynthetic  being  taken  from  a  Greek  Word,  which  fignifies  to  coiled  or  affmble,  it 
is  poifible,  that  Leonidas,  and  thofe  of  his  Party,  might  profefs  to  join  the  Maxims  of  the  Methodics  with  thofe 
of  the  Empirics  and  Dogmatics,  and  to  unite  or  reconcile  the  different  Seds  one  with  another.  This  is  all  we 
have  to  fay  concerning  this  Matter ;  for  we  know  not  even  the  Time  when  Leonidas  lived,  tho’  probably  it  was 
fome  time  before  Soranus  before-mentioned. 

As  for  thofe  whom  Galen,  or  the  Author  of  the  Book  before  quoted,  calls  UmAoi,  eleCf  or  chofen ,  of  whom 
Archigenes  was  one,  I  believe  there  may  pofiibly  be  a  Fault  in  the  original  Text,  where  is  read 

inftead  of  oy.^iKT/Ko!.  What  confirms  this  is*  that,  fifty  or  fixty  Years  before  Archigenes  appeared,  there 
was  a  Philofopher  of  Alexandria ,  called  Potamon  by  Diogenes  Laertius ,  and  who  Jived  under  the  Emperors 
Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  and  was  the  Founder  of  a  Sed  of  Philofophers  called  EcleClic ,  IumkI/A,,  who  made 
Profeffion  of  chufing  or  feleding  out  of  all  others  whatever  was  beft -,  whence  thofe  of  that  Sed  ought 
rather  to  be  called  e*W,  or  Myop.c,  “  chufing,”  than  i*a?4c><\  “  chofen.”  Now  what  Potamon  had  done 
with  refped  to  Philofophy,  Archigenes  might  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  do  afterwards  with  regard  to  Medicine 
What  farther  relates  to  Archigenes,  is  fpecified  under  the  Article  of  his  Name.  §  iVledlcme* 

I  have  given  an  Account  of  the  Pneumatic  Sed,  which  probably  arofe  about  this  Time,  under  the  Articles  of 
Aret^us  and  Athen^us. 


Tho  Celfus  was  the  Founder  of  no  particular  Sed,  yet  as  he  wrote  judicioufiy  on  Medicinal  Subjeds,  and  with 
great  Purity  of  Style,  he  deferves  our  Attention  on  the  prefent  Occafion. 

Some  Authors  affirm,  that  Celfus  lived  under  Augujlus  others  make  him  live  under  Tiberius ,  others  under  Cali¬ 
gula  ;  fome  wiil  have  him  cotemporary  with  Nero,  and  others  place  him  in  the  Reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  moft  ao-ree 
that  he  lived  under  Tiberius  *  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  born  under  Augujlus ,  but  did  not  write  till  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius ,  which  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude  from  this.  Columella ,  who  lived  indie 
Inne  of  Claudius,  fytzVs  of  Celfus  as  an  Author  who  wrote  before  him,  but  as  one  whom  he  might  have  feen. 
<t  Cornenus  Celfus,"  fays  he,  “  in  our  Times,  has,  in  five  Books,  comprehended  the  whole  Body  of  Arts  and 
«  ?!5nCeS;  DeRe  Ruflica  Lib.  1.  Cap.  1.  And  again.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  17.  “  Julius  Atticus,  and  Cornelius 
Celfus,  two  very  celebrated  Writers  of  our  Age,”  We  may  draw  another  Proof  of  the  Time  when  Celfus 
lived  from  the  Manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  Themifon :  “  Themifon,  fays  Celfus ,  Prxfat.  Lib.  1 .  one  of  the  Suc- 
M  »  Afclepiades, ^  lately,  when  he  grew  old,  deviated  in  fome  Things  from  the  Opinions  and  Practice  of  his 
ivi alter.  1  he  W  ord  lately  imports,  that  Themifon  did  not  live  long  before  Celfus. 

Now  Themifon,  having  been  a  Difciple  and  Succeffor  oi  Afclepiades,  mull  have  lived  forty  Years  before  the 
"lrt!j  °[  ,fri'  ,and’  dymg  old,  as  we  learn  from  Celfus,  might  be  alive  fome  Y ears  after  it.  This  being  fuppofed, 
we  fhall  find,  that  he  was  ftill  living  twelve  or  thirteen  Years  before  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Augujlus ,  which 
extended  to  the  fifteenth  Year  after  Chrijl ;  and  confequently  .that  Celfus  having  wrote  but  a  ffiort  time  after  the 

Rehm  of  Ttbwius^™'  ^  ^  ^  ^  Reign  of  Auluftus->  or>  at  kteft,  at  the  Beginning  of  the 

c  ™\-etT  WUh  f°,me  I?lffidulties  t00  concerning  the  Name,  Country,  and  Profeffion  of  Celfus.  Moft  Editions 
7°r^  ?iV£  kim  tke  Pramomen  of  Aurelius ,  becaufe  all  the  manufeript  Copies  have  the  following  Title  : 

.  ornen  Celfi  Artium  Liber  VI.  There  is  but  one  Edition,  which  is  that  of  Aldus  Minutius,  that  changes 
Aurelius  tor  Aldus,  and  perhaps  with  fome  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Pnenomen  Aurelius  being  taken  from  the  Aurelian 
amify,  and  Cornelius  from  the  Cornelian  Family,  do  not  feem  capable  of  being  joined  together,  becaufe  we  have 
no  Example  of  iuch  a  Conjundhon  of  Names  of  different  Families. 

S  t0  tue  ^ountry  °*  Celfus,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  Credit  of  fome  Editions,  the  Titles  of  which  make  him  a 
nan,  t  at  he  was  born  at  Rome.  Others,  as  Coel.  Rhodigin.  Lib.  14.  Cap.  5.  will  have  him  to  be  of  Verona,  for 
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which  they  alfohave  no  other  Foundation  than  Tome  Titles  of  his  Books,  which  are  not  more  to  be  depended  upon 

The  Profeffion  of  this  Author  is  no  lefs  hard  to  be  determined.  Several  of  the  Learned  have  believed,  that  he 
was  no  Phyfician,  and1  that  the  Works  which  pafs  under  his  Name  are  nothing  but  a  Translation  of  iome  Lreetz 
Author.  This  they  infer  from  a  Letter  afcribed  to  Celfus ,  addreflfed  to  Publius  Nat  alii r,  and  in  which  the  ut  or 
does  not  lay  Claim  to  the  Character  of  a  Phyfician,  but  only  fpeaks  of  his  Tranflation.  But,  befides  t  at  t  is 
Letter  does  not  mention  the  Books  of  Celfus  now  extant,  it  is  not  wrote  in  his  Style.  .  . 

Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  Celfus  did  not  fludy  Medicihe,  except  as  a  Branch  of  Philofophy,  not  with  a  lew 
to  pradtife  it,  but  to  imitate  Democritus ,  Plato ,  and  other  eminent  Men,  who  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves 
acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  Phyfic.  What  feems  to  favour  this  Sentiment  is,  that  Celfus  wiote  not 
only  concerning  Medicine,  but  almoft  all  the  other  liberal  Arts,  as  the  Title  of  one  of  his  Books  evidences,  and 

Quintilian  exprefiy  obferves.  “  Celfus ,  fays  he,  who  was  a  Man  of  a  moderate  Genius,  wrote  not  only  concerning 
“  all  the  Arts,  fuch  as  Rhetoric  and  the  Art  of  Poetry,  but  has  alfo  left  us  Precepts  relating  to  the  Military  Art, 
“  Agriculture,  and  Medicine.”  But  the  ftrongeft  Proof,  thztCelfus  was  noprofeifed  Phyfician,  is,  that  Pliny ,  who 
gives  a  Lift  of  all  the  Authors  from  whom  he  takes  his  Hiftory,  and  carefully  feparates  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins , 
the  Phyficians  from  thofe  that  were  not  fo,  places  him  always  among  the  latter. 

Scali^er i  however,  with  feveral  other  learned  Men,  thinks  that  Celfus  was  areal  Phyfician,  and  oppofe  tne  Autho¬ 
rity  of  G alen  to  that  of  Pliny  -,  the  firft  of  whom  quotes  a  Cornelius ,  whom  he  calls  Cornelius  the  Phyfician ,  and 
who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  our  Cornelius.  It  may  be  added,  that  Pliny  himfelf,  in  one  Paffage,  Lib.  20. 
Cap.  4.  quotes  'Celfus  as  the  Author  of  a  certain  Medicine.  “  Celfus ,  fays  he,  advifes  the  Application  of  the  Root 
ct  of  Marlh mallows  to  the  Gout  unattended  with  a  Tumor.”  The  very  fame  Prefcription  is  found  in  Celfus  \  fo 
that  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  is  the  fame  as  that  Celfus  quoted  by  Pliny.  Befides,  it  is  obfervable,  that  Celfus 
never  hefitateS  to  pafs  his  Judgment  upon  every  thing  which  regards  the  Theory,  as  well  as  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
and  that  he  decides  boldly,  and  as  a  Mafter,  in  the  moft  difficult  Queftions  relating  to  the  Art ;  which  it  is  very 
likely  he  would  not  have  prefumed  to  do,  had  he  not  been  a  Phyfician  :  He  even,  in  fome  Places,  fpeaks  from  his 
own  proper  Experience  in  Medicinal  Cafes  ;  as  in  the  Chapter  where  he  treats  of  a  Difeafe  of  the  Eye-lids,  called 
Ancyloblcpharon .  Here,  after  he  has  related,  from  feveral  Authors,  the  manner  of  curing  it,  he  adds,  that  he 
did  not  remember  to  have  feen  anyone  cured  by  this  Method. 

Among  all  the  Works  of  Celfus ,  we  have  none  but  thofe  relating  to  Medicine  remaining,  except  fome  few  Frag¬ 
ments  of  his  Rhetoric. 

All  the  Medicine  of  Celfus  is  contained  in  eight  Books,  the  four  firft  of  which  treat  of  internal  Difeafes,  or  fuch 
as  are  principally  cured  by  Diet  •,  the  fifth  and  fixth  relate  to  external  Diforders,  and  contain  feveral  Formulas  of 
Medicines*  both  for  external  and  internal  Ufe  5  the  feventh  and  eighth  comprehend  thofe  Diforders  in  which 
Surgery  is  neceftary. 1  -  -  ;  ■  ■  "  •'  r.  /1  y 

Hippocrates  and  Afclepiades  are  the  two  principal  Authors  to  whom  Celfus  has  been  indebted  5  tho’  he  alfo  takes 
fbme  things  from  his  Contemporaries.  The  former  of  thefe  Authors  he  has  followed  with  refpedt  to  Prognoftics, 
and  the  various  Operations  of  Surgery  -,  for,  upon  thefe  Subjedts,  he  has  literally  tranfiated  a  great  many  Paffages 
of  Hippocrates ,  for  which  Reafon  lie  is  ftyl’d  the  Latin  Hippocrates.  But,  for  the  other  Parts  of  Medicine,  he 
feems  to  have  been  much  more  attach’d  to  Afclepiades ,  'whom  he  calls  a  good  Author,  and  from  whom,  he  owns, 
he  has  taken  feveral  things.  This  Circumftance  has  laid  a  Foundation  for  Celfus  being  placed,  by  fome,  among  the 
Phyficians  of  the  Methodic  Sedt.  But  tho’  we  did  not  perceive,  from  the  Manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  three 
principal  Sedts  then  eftablifh’d,  that  he  is  not  attached  to  any  of  them  in  particular,  yet  we  need  only  compare 
his  Pradtice  with  that  of  the  Methodics,  in  order  to  bfe  convinced,  that  he  does  not  agree  with  them,  at  leaft  in 
every  refpedt.  If  there  is  any  kind  of  Analogy  between  his  Manner  of  treating  Difeafes,  and  that  of  the  Metho¬ 
dics,  ’ris  becaufe  their  Principles  are  drawn  from  thole  of  Afclepiades ,  who,  as  we  have  obferv’d,  was  a  favourite 
Author  of  Celfus ,  tho’  lie  fometimes  redtifies  his  Miftakes.  If  Celfus  was  not  of  the  Eclectic  Sedt,  yet  ’tis  certain 
he  acted  according  to  the  Principles  infinuated  by  that1  Name,  fince  he  chole,  from  every  Sedt,  and  every  Author, 
what  to  him  appeared  beft  and  moft  rational.  But,  as 'bis  Pradtice  very  much  refembles  that  of  Afclepiades ,  from 
which  the  Practice  of  the  Methodics  was  borrow’d,  this  obliges  us  to  put  him,  as  it  were,  in  the  Rear  of  thefe 
Sectaries,  that,  with  him,  we  may  finifh  what  concerns  their  Sentiments,  or  feems  to  have  any  Relation  to  them. 

By  what  follows  we  fhall  fee  the  Particulars  in  which  Celfus  receded  from  Hippocrates ,  in  order  to  conform  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Sentiments  of  Afclepiades ,  and  in  what  Inftances  he  receded  from  them  both.  With  Afclepiades ,  then, 
he  laugh’d  at  the  critical  Days  of  Hippocrates ,  and  disputed  the  Invention  of  them  to  a  foolifh  and  fuperftitioua 
Attachment  to  the  Pythagorean  Numbers.  He  alfo  rejected  the  Pradtice  of  Hippocrates  with  regard  to  Venefedtion 
of  which,  in  every  refpedt,  he  made  a  more  uni  verbal  Ufe.  “  It  is  not,”  faid  Celfus ,  “anew  thing  to  take  Blood  from 
“  the  Veins  ;  but  ’tis  a  new  Piece  of  Practice,  that  Phyficians  fiiould,  almoft  in  every  Diforder,  prefcribe  Vene- 
“  fedtion.  Formerly  young  Men  only,  and  Women  who  were  not  with  Child,  were  blooded  ;  but,  till  our  own 
“  Days,  we  have  not  heard  of  Venefedtion  prefcribed  for  Children,  Women  with  Child,  and  old’  Men  The 
“  Antients,”  continues  he,  “  believed  that  Infancy  and  old  Age  could  not  fupport  this  Remedy,  and  that  a  pregnant 
“  Woman  could  not  fail  to  fuftain  an  Injury  by  it.  But  Ufe  and  Experience  have  fince  convinced  us  that  %vith 
refpedt  to  Venefedtion,  we  ought  not  always  to  follow  the  Pradfice  of  the  Antients,  but  to  be  miid’ed  by  other 
Obfervations  than  theirs.  It  is  of  Importance  to  know,  not  how  old  the  Patient  is,  or  whether  a ‘Woman  is 
pregnant,  but  the  Degrees  of  Strength  left  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  If  a  young  Man  is  too  weak  or  a 
“  pregnant  Woman  brought  too  low,  Venefedtion  is  then  improper,  becaufe  it  would  render  them  ftill  weaker- 

“  but  a  vigorous  Child,  a  robuft  old  Man,  or  a  ftrong  pregnant  Woman,  fupport  this  Operation  without  anv 
“  Danger.”  *  •  " 

Thefe  following  are  the  particular  Cafes  in  which  Celfus  med  Venefedtion  neceftary  :  When  Patients  labour’d 
under  violent  Fevers,  when  the  Body  was  red,  or  when  the  Veins  were  full,  he  blooded.  He  alfo  followed  the 
fame  Pradtice  in  Pleurifies,  efpecially  when  the  Diforder  was  in  its  Infancy,  and  the  Pain  confiderable  With 
refpedt  to  the  Peripneumony,  he  ordered  Venefedtion,  if  the  Patient  had  fufficient  Strength  left-  but  if  not  he 
faid  we  were  to  have  recourfe  to  Cupping  without  Scarification.  By  this  we  fee,  that,&  in  this  ’refpedt  he  ’was 
pretty  much  of  the  fame  Sentiment  with  Afclepiades  ;  and  that  if,  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  he  did  not  abfolutelv 
condemn  Venefecftion,  yet,  at  leaft,  he  did  not  very  much  approve  of  it.  Celfus  alfo  blooded  in  other  Difeafes 
of  the  Vifcera,  and  pradtifed  the  fame  Remedy  in  Palfies,  Convulfions,  Difficulties  of  Breathing  which  th-eaten 
Suffocation,  Privation  of  Voice,  and  Apoplexies,  with  refpedt  to  which  he  remarks,  that  VenefcNtion  fometimes 
relieves,  and  fometimes  kills  the  Patient.  In  Cafes  of  intolerable  Pains,  our  Author  alfo  had  recourfe  to  this 
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Remedy,  which  he  pradtifed  in  Ruptures,  internal  Contufions,  arid  in  Cafes  where  the  Patients  ipit  or  vomited 
Blood,  on  which  Occafionshe  recommended  repeated  Venefedions.  In  a  Word,  he  blooded  in  all  acute  Diforders, 
where  he  thought  there  was  a  Redundance  of  Blood.  He  alfo  ordered  this  Remedy  in  Cachexies,  no  doubt  becaufe 
he  thought,  that  in  thisDiforder  the  Veins  were  full  of  Blood.  By  thefe  Inftances  we  fee,  that  he  recommended 
Venefedion  more  frequently.than  Afclepiades. 

As  for  the  Time  moft  proper  for  Venefedion,  Celfus  laid  it  was  not  to  be  performed  fo  long  as  Crudity  and  Indi- 
geftion  prevail  •,  and,  with  this  View,  he  generally  waited  till  the  fecond  or  third  Day,  except  when  the  Cafe  was 
highly  urgent  •,  but  he  difcarded  Venefedion  after  the  fourth  Day,  becaufe,  by  that  time,  he  fuppofed  the  bad 
Blood  either  to  be  diffipated  fpontaneoufly,  or  to  have  made  an  Impreffion  upon  the  Parts,  and  that  in  this  Cafe 
Venefedion  could  only  weaken  the  Patient.  He  thought  it  was  murdering  a  Patient  to  bleed  him  during  a 
Paroxyfm  of  a  Fever.  When  the  Blood  flowing  from  the  Vein  was  beautiful  and  red,  he  was  for  doling  the 
Orifice  diredly  •,  fince,  according  to  him,  Venefedion  was,  in  that  Cafe,  more  prejudicial  than  falutary.  He 
alfo  ordered  Venefedion  to  be  performed  at  two  different  Times,  rather  than  to  take  away  as  much  at  once  as 
fhould  be  judged  neceffary,  fo  far  was  he  from  bleeding  till  the  Patient  fainted  away. 

Tho’  Cupping-glades,  for  the  Extradion  of  Blood,  were  ufed  in  the  Days  of  Hippocrates ,  yet  they  were  much 
more  frequently  ufed  in  the  Time  of  Celfus.  This  Author,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  14.  informs  us,  that  there  were  two  Kinds  of 
Machines  for  Cupping,  one  of  Leather,  clofe  at  the  Top,  in  which  they  burned  Lint,  in  order  to  make  it  adhere 
to  the  Part.  The  other  was  of  Horn,  and  open  at  both  Ends.  The  Method  of  making  this  Kind  adhere  was,  by 
extrading  the  Air  with  the  Mouth  from  the  fuperior  Orifice,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  doled  with  Wax. 

’Tis  pretty  furprifing,  that  Celfus ,  who  appears  to  be  highly  exad,  fhould  fay  nothing  about  the  other  Method 
of  Bleeding  ufed  by  the  Phyficians,  which  is  the  Application  of  Leeches.  This  Pradice  was,  however,  in  Ufe 
before  his  Days;  for  ’tis  obvious,  that  Themifon  was  no  Stranger  to  this  Method. 

If  Celfus  receded  from  Hippocrates  with  refped  to  Venefedion,  he  no  lefs  diffented  from  him  with  regard  to 
Purging.  Concerning  this  laft  Remedy  he  fpeaks  thus,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  12.  “  The  Antients,”  fays  he,  “continually 
purged,  and  gave  Clyfters,  almoft  in  all  Diforders.  When  they  intended  to  purge,  they  took  black  Hellebore, 
or  Polypody,  or  the  Squamae  iEris,  or  the  Sea-lettice,  a  Drop  of  which,  mixed  up  with  Bread,  purges 
copioufly,  or  the  Milk  of  an  Afs,  a  Cow,  or  a  Goat,  in  which  they  put  Salt,  and,  after  having  boiled  it,  and 
feparated  what  was  curdled,  they  made  their  Patients  drink  the  Remainder.  Purgative  Medicines,”  continues 
he,  “  prove  ofrenfive  to  the  Stomach,  for  which  Reafon  ’tis  neceffary  to  join  Aloes  to  all  Purgatives.  The  Belly 
being  put  into  too  ftrong  Commotions  by  Purgatives,  or  too  much  relaxed  by  Clyfters,  the  Patient  is,  of  courfe, 
rendered  weaker  ;  for  which  Reafon  neither  of  thefe  Remedies  is  proper  in  Diforders  accompanied  with  a  Fever. 
Black  Hellebore  may  be  exhibited  to  the  Atrabilarious,  to  fuch  as  are  melancholy  mad,  or  to  fuch  as  are  in  any 
Parts  paralytic.  But,  in  Fevers,  ’tis  better,  and  more  advifeable,  to  give  fuch  Liquors  and  Aliments,  as  may  at 
once  nourifh  and  keep  the  Belly  open.” 

What  we  have  hitherto  advanced  concerning  the  Sentiments  and  Practice  of  Celfus ,  is  taken  principally  from 
his  four  firft  Books,  in  which  alfo  we  find  the  Manner  of  ufing  Geftation  and  Fridion,  which  he  employed  almoft 
for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  Afclepiades  did. 

As  for  his  Rules  relating  to  Eating  and  Drinking,  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following :  In  the  Beginning  of  Diforders 
the  Patients  muft  endure  Hunger  and  Thirft,  but  they  are  afterwards  to  be  nourifhed  with  good  Aliments  ;  but 
they  are  not  to  take  too  much,  nor  to  fill  themfelves  all  of  a  fudden,  after  having  fafted.  He  does  not,  however, 
fpecify  how  long  the  Patient  ought  to  pradife  Abftinence,  but  affirms,  that,  in  this  Particular,  ’tis  neceffary  to 
have  a  Regard  to  the  Difeafe,  the  Patient,  the  Seafon,  the  Climate,  and  other  Circumftances  of  a  like  Nature, 
fince  it  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  and  ftated  Rule.  Celfus  alfo,  in  his  four  firft  Books,  treats  of  Baths, 
Fomentations,  the  Means  of  exciting  a  Diaphorefis,  and  the  various  Subftances  ufed  as  Aliments,  which  he 
diftinguifhes  by  their  refpedive  Qualities. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Books  of  Celfus  relate  to  Pharmacy ;  tho’  we  find  very  few  Medicines  for  internal  Ufe  in 
them.  All  we  meet  with,  of  this  kind,  may  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  Medicines  to  procure  Sleep,  to  mitigate 
Pain,  to  remove  the  Cough  and  the  Colic,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  facilitate  Labour.  There  are  alfo,  in  thefe 
Books,  three  univerfal  Antidotes.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  no  particular  Name  ;  the  fecond  is  call’d  Ambrofia , 
which,  according  to  Celfus,  was  the  Invention  of  Zopyrus ,  Phyfician  to  one  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  the  third  is  the 
Antidote  of  Mithri dates.  We  there  alfo  findfome  particular  Antidotes  againft  the  Wounds  of  venomous  Animals, 
and  certain  forts  of  Poilons. .  But,  in  thefe  Books,  we  have  a  fufficient  Number  of  Medicines  for  external  Ufe; 
fome  toftop  Hemorrhages,  others  to  confolidate,  others  to  diffipate  or  difeufs  an  Humour,  others  to  bring  Abfceffes 
to  a  Suppuration,  others  to  deterge  Ulcers,  others  to  confume  fungous  or  fuperfluous  Flefh,  others  to  cauterize, 
others  to  incarn,  and  others  to  cicatrize  ;  and  all  thefe  Intentions  are  anfwered  by  means  of  various  Plaifters,  Oint¬ 
ments,  Cataplafms,  Makgmas,  Powders,  and  Troches. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  Book  relate  entirely  to  Surgery,  the  laft  of  which  treats  of  the  Bones,  Fradures,  and 
Luxations.  In  his  Preface  to  the  firft  of  thefe  he  makes  the  following  Remarks. 

There  is  a  thiid  Part  of  Medicine,  as  I  before  took  Notice,  which  is  known  by  every  one  to  cure  by  manual 
Opeiation ;  not  that  it  neglects  a  due  Care  of  Diet  and  proper  Medicines,  but  becaufe  its  Performances  principally 
depend  upon  the  Hand  ;  and  its  Effects  are  more  evident  than  thofe  of  any  other  Part  of  Medicine.  For,  fince 
Fortune  has  a  great  Share  in^  the  Event  of  Difeafes,  and  the  fame  Remedies  prove  fometimes  beneficial,  fome- 
times  ineffectual,  it  may  reafonably  be  doubted  whether  the  Recovery  of  'the  Patient  be  owing  to  the  Medicines 
adminiftered  by  the  Phyiician,  or  to  the  Strength  of  the  Conftitution.  And  even  in  thofe  Diftempers  where  we 
make  the  greateft  Ufe  of  Remedies,  and  with  the  moft  fenfible  Effed,  it  is  well  known,  that  we  often  feek  Relief 
in  vain  from  Medicine,  and  that  Health  is  frequently  reftored  without  it.  The  Eyes,  for  Example,  after  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  tortured,  and  tampered  with  by  the  Phyfician,  being  left  to  themfelves,  have  fometimes 
recovered  fpontaneoufly.  But  in  that  Part  of  Medicine  which  cures  by  the  Hand,  it  is  evident,  that,  tho’  it 
receives  fome  Affiftance  from  the  other  Parts,  we  are  obliged  for  every  good  Event  principally  to  itfelf. 

Surgery  is  the  moft  antient  Branch  of  Medicine,  and  is,  befides,  more  cultivated  by  that  Father  of  all  Phyficians, 
Hippocrates ,  than  it  was  by  his  Predeceffors.  Afterwards,  when  it  came  to  be  feparated  from  the  other  Branches, 
and  made  a  diftind  Proreffion,  it  flourifhed  alfo  in  Egypt ,  principally  thro’  the  Skill  and  Induftry  of  Philoxenus , 
who  wrote  an  elaborate  Treatife  of  Surgery,  which  contains  feveral  Volumes.  Gorgias  alfo,  and  Softratus,  the 
two  Her  os,  with  the  two  Apollonii ,  Ammonias  the  Alexandrian ,  and  many  other  famous  Men,  made  each  of  them 
ome  Difcoveries  tending  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Art.  There  were  not  wanting  fome  eminent  Profeffors  at 
Rome  too  ;  and  particularly,  of  late,  Lryphon  the  Father,  Euelpiftus  the  Son  of  Pbleges ,  and  the  moft  learned  of 
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<c  encouraging  Difcourfe,  after  which  he  may  examine  the  Beating  of  the  Artery.  This,  never thelefs,  does  not 
«  hinder  us  from  concluding,  that,  if  the  Sight  of  thePhyfician  alone  can  produce  fo  remarkable  a  Change  in  the 
“  Pulfe,  there  may  alfo  be  a  thoufand  other  Caufes  capable  of  producing  the  fame  Effect.  a 

This  Author  was  not  only  highly  efteemed  in  his  own,  but  in  all  fucceeding  Ages.  Columella, ,  who  was  almolt 
his  Contemporary,  or  appeared  very  foon  after  him,  places  him  among  themoft  famous  Authors  of  his  an 

Pliny  claffes  him  among  thofe  from  whom  he  has  extracted  his  Natural  Hiftory.  Celfus  is  alfo  quoted  in  ieveral 
Paffages  of  Quintilian ,  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  Rhetoric  ;  and  tho  thefe  Quotations  feem  to  be  little  to  the 
Honour  of  Celfus ,  fince  they  are  only  made  with  a  View  to  be  confuted,  yet  they,  at  leaft,  prove,  that  Celfus  was 
looked  upon  as  a  great  Mafter  of  that  Art,  fince  fo  celebrated  a  Rhetorician  as  Quintilian  thought  it  wortn  while 

to  animadvert  upon  him.  . 

It  will  poffibly  be  faid,  that  if  Quintilian  had  bore  any  Efteem  for  Celfus ,  he  would  not  in  plain  Terms  have  call  d 
him  an  indifferent  or  middle-fiz’d  Genius.  But  we  muff  obferve,  that  he  only  calls  him  fo,  when  the  Comparifon 
is  made  between  him  and  Homer ,  Plato ,  Ariftotle ,  Cato,  Varro ,  and  Cicero,  the  greateft  Men  that  have  ever 
appeared  either  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ;  fo  that  the  running  the  Parallel  between  them  is  a  Circumftance 
which  reflects  Honour  on  Celfus ,  however  indifferent  his  Genius  is  faid  to  be  in  comparifon  of  theirs.  If  he  has 
not  come  altogether  up  to  the  greateft  Authors  who  wrote  on  the  liberal  Arts  before  him,  yet  *tis  ftill  fomething 
glorious  to  have  come  near  them  •,  and  we  may  juftly  apply  to  him  what  Quintilian  fays  a  little  afterwards  : 
Verum  etiam  fiquis  fumma  defperet ,  tamen  eft ,  ut  Cicero  ait ,  pulcrum  in  fecundis  tertiijq j  confiftere.  “  Tho’  a  Perfort 
“  may,  perhaps,  defpair  of  a  Place  in  the  firft  Rank,  it  is,  however,  glorious,  as  Cicero  fays,  to  equal  thofe 
ct  0f  the  fecond  or  third  Clafs.”  What  ought  to  augment  our  Efteem  of  Celfus  is,  that  he  treated  of  all  the  Arts 
before-mentioned,  and  had  Courage  enough  fingly  to  undertake  a  Talk,  which,  divided  among  feveral  Perfons, 
would  have  lain  very  heavy  upon  every  one  of  them.  This  Undertaking  of  his  appeared  fo  brave  to  Quintilian, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  faying,  that  our  Author  deferves,  that  we  ftiould  believe  he  knew  all  that  ought  to  be 
known  of  the  various  Subjects  he  treats  of,  if  it  were  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  becaufe  he  had  the  Boldnefs  to  form 
a  Defign  of  writing  upon  fo  many  different  Matters.  Dignus ,  vel  ipfo  propofito ,  ut  ilium  fcijfe  omnia  ilia  credamus. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  Epigram  ftill  extant,  in  which  Celfus  is  introduced  fpeaking  after  the  following  Manner : 


Didi antes  medici  quandoque  &  Apollinis  artes. 
Mu  fas  Romano  juffmus  ore  loqui : 


Nec  minus  eft  nobis  per  pauca  volumina  fama , 
Quam  quos  nulla  fatis  bibliotheca  capit. 


That  is,  «  In  didating  the  Art  of  Apollo  the  Phyfician,  I  obliged  the  Mufes  to  fpeak  Latin  ;  and  I  have  acquired 
“  as  much  Fame  by  my  few  Volumes,  as  thofe  who  have  filled  whole  Libraries  with  their  Compofitions.”  This 
Epigram  does  not  feem  to  be  entire.  The  Words  quandoque  &,  with  which  it  begins,  fhew  it  to  be  a  Continuation 
of  fome  preceding  Difcourfe,  which,  perhaps,  was  an  Elogy  on  thofe  other  Works  of  Celfus  which  do  not  concern 
Medicine. 

Among  modern  Authors,  who  have  fpoke  in  Commendation  of  Celfus ,  is  that  celebrated  Profeffor  in  Phyfic  and 
Surgery,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente ,  who,  in  his  Chirurg.  Pentium ,  thus  advifes  his  Scholars :  “  Celfus ,”  fays  he, 
“  is  admirable  upon  all  Accounts,  and  ought  to  be  your  Study  Night  and  Day.”  Others  feem  to  efteem  him 
only  for  his  Latinity,  and  fet  a  greater  Value  on  his  fine  Language,  than  his  Medicine.  Thofe  who  form  that  Judg¬ 
ment  of  him,  give  no  other  Reafon  for  it,  but  that,  in  their  Opinion,  our  Author  was  too  much  attached  to 
Afclepiades. 

But  it  is  unaccountable,  that  Salmqfius,  who  was  no  Phyfician,  tho’  otherwife  a  very  learned  Man,  fhould 
take  fuch  exceffive  Liberty  as  to  fpeak  of  Celfus  as  a  Perfon  wholly  ignorant  of  Medicine.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  on  which  he  grounded  this  Cenfure  was,  that  our  Author,  in  his  Opinion,  did  not  rightly  tranflate  fome 
Paffages  of  Hippocrates ,  which  he  feems  to  have  copy’d.  This  is  to  fuppofe,  that  Celfus  could  have  no  other 
Originals  of  Hippocrates  than  what  are  now  extant;  and  that  he  was  not  at  Liberty  to  add  or  diminifh,  in 
any  thing  which  he  took  from  Hippocrates  ;  tho’  he  mandates  him  without  naming  him,  and  generally  delivers 
what  he  fays  as  his  own  Sentiments.  But  fuppofing  that  Celfus  had  been  miftaken  in  fome  Paffages,  for  want  of 
well  underftanding  the  Greek ,  which  might  happen,  muft  it  thence  follow,  that  he  underftood  nothing  at  all  of 
Medicine  ?  It  is  true,  he  was  a  Follower  of  Afclepiades  in  particular,  as  has  been  obferved  ;  but  was  not  Afclepiades 
an  excellent  Author  for  the  Time  in  which  he  lived  ?  And  will  it  follow,  that,  becaufe  Afclepiades  and  Celfus  had 
different  Sentiments  from  thofe  of  Galen ,  for  Example,  or  our  modern  Phyficians,  that  therefore  he  muft  be  denied 
to  have  underftood  Phyfic  ? 
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We  fhall  put  an  End  to  what  relates  to  the  Medicine  of  Celfus ,  by  giving  aTranflation  of  his  juftly  celebrated 
Advice  with  refpett  to  the  Prefervation  of  Health.  “  A  Man,”  fays  he,  “  who  is  blefied  with  good  Health, 
“  and  has  the  Fortune  to  be  at  his  own  Dilpofal,  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  Rules,  either  with  refpett 
«  to  Regimen  or  Phyfic.  He  muft  diverlify  and  change  his  Method  of  Life  ;  fometimes  refide  in  the  Country, 
“  and  fometimes  in  Town  ;  but  moft  frequently  in  the  Country :  He  muft  fail,  go  a  hunting,  fometimes  indulge 
“  himfelf  in  Relt,  but  more  frequently  employ  himfelf  in  fuitable  Excrcife  •,  for  too  much  Indolence  weakens 
“  and  enervates  the  Body,  wliereas  by  Labour  it  is  ftrengthen’d  and  invigorated.  The  former  haftens  on  old 
<c  Age,  but  the  latter  prefervcs  Youth  and  Vigour  for  a  long  time.  ’Tis  alfo  proper  fometimes  to  ufe  the  hot,' 
“  and  fometimes  the  cold  Bath fometimes  to  anoint,  and  fometimes  to  let  it  alone  ;  to  abftain  from  no  Kinds  of 
“  Aliment  commonly  ufed  i  fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  Entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ;  fome- 
“  times  to  eat  more,  and  fometimes  lei's  •,  to  make  rather  two  Meals  a  Day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
“  provided  the  Stomach  be  found  capable  of  digefting  the  Quantity  taken.  But  as  Exercifes  and  Aliments  taken 
“  in  this  way  are  necefiary,  fo  thofe  of  the  Athletics  are  fuperfluous  and  hurtful ;  for  if  Affairs  of  any  Nature  fliould 
“  oblige  a  Man  to  interrupt  and  break  off  the  Order  and  Courfe  of  die  Exercifes  to  which  he  has  been  accuftom’d, 
“  his  Conftitution  is  by  that  means  diforder’d.  Befides,  Perfons  who  live  in  this  manner  foon  become  old,  and 
“  fubjett  to  Infirmities.  We  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  folicitoufly  to  avoid,  Intercourfes 
“  with  the  tender  Sex  :  Plealures  of  this  Kind,  rarely  indulg’d,  render  the  Body  alert  and  attive  *,  but  if  too  fre- 
“  quently  repeated,  weak,  languid,  and  inattive.  And  as  the  proper  Degree  of  thefe  Pleafures  is  not  to  be  efti- 
“  mated  by  the  Number  of  Repetitions,  but  by  the  Conftitution,  the  Age,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Perlon,  fo 
“  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  with  refpett  to  this  Particular,  that  the  Enjoyment  which  is  neither  followed  by 
«  Weaknefs,  nor  fucceeded  by  Pain,  is  not  prejudicial.  The  Day-time  is  the  worftSeafon  for  Pleafures  of  this 
“  Kind,  efpecially  if  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  full  Meal  ;  the  Night  is  lefs  hazardous,  but  even  then  fubfequent 
“  Fatigue,  with  long  Waking,  renders  it  improper.  Thefe  Rules  ought  to  be  obferv’d  by  Men  in  perfect  Health  ; 
“  and  fo  long  as  we  are  to  enjoy  this  State,  we  ought  not  profufely  to  wafte  and  diffipate  what  may  be  our  Support, 
“  when  we  come  to  be  fick.” 

As  my  Defign  in  this  Preface  is  not  to  fpecify  the  Condition  of  Phyficians,  but  the  State  of  Phyfic,  I  fhall 
not  enter  into  a  Detail  of  Opinions  relating  to  the  former,  either  during  the  Commonwealth,  or  under  the 
Emperors  of  Rome.  It  feems  upon  the  Whole,  that  Phyfic  was  prattifed  in  Rome  by  People  of  much  the  fame 
Condition  as  thofe  who  exercife  this  Art  at  prefent  in  all  Parts  of  Europe  ;  as  Men  of  Learning  and  Diftinttion, 
no  matter  whether  Romans  or  Foreigners ;  People  who  had  not  met  with  Encouragement  in  other  Profeflions,  as 
it  happened  in  the  Cafe  of  Afclepiades ,  who,  on  his  firft  Arrival  at  Rome ,  taught  Rhetoric  ;  Surgeons,  Mountebanks, 
Venders  of  Drugs,  Preparers  of  Medicines,  Midwives,  and  others  of  the  loweft  Rank.  Thefe  Circumftances, 
however,  by  no  means  derogate  from  the  Reputation  of  the  Art  of  Phyfic,  or  Phyficians,  whofe  Honour  muft 
be  deriv’d  from  Succefs  in  curing  Diftempers,  and  from  nothing  elfe  j  infomuch  that  I  believe  every  one  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  Diftemper  would  hold  a  Slave,  who  could  cure  him,  in  greater  Efteem,  than  a  Prince,  who  could 
not.  /  .:h 

I  muft  not,  however,  omit  taking  fome  Notice  of  Antonins  Mufa ,  who  is  celebrated  for  curing  Augufius  C<efar 
of  a  Diftemper  he  labour’d  under,  by  diretting  him  to  ufe  cold  Baths,  and  thereby  brought  this  Remedy  into 
great  Vogue.  He  had  a  Brother  called  Euphorbus ,  who  was  Phyfician  (fee  Musa)  to  Juba  the  Second,  King 
of  Numidia ,  who  married  Selene^  Daughter  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  This  Prince  was  a  great  Naturalift,  and 
defcribed  the  Tree  which  produces  Frankincenfe,  and  the  Plant  which  yields  Euphorbium  ;  and  the  latter  he 
nam’d  in  Honour  of  this  Phyfician,  in  a  Book  he  dedicated  to  Cains  Cafar,  Grandfon  to  Augufius. 

Mr.  Le  Clerc  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Artorius ,  quoted  by  Calms  Aurelianus,  as  a  Follower  of  Afclepiades,  is  the 
fame  Perfon  who  is,  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch ,  call’d  the  Friend  of  Augufius,  and  who  fav’d  the  Life  of  that 
Emperor  on  the  Day  the  Battle  of  Philippi  was  fought,  by  advifing  him  to  be  carry’d  to  the  Field,  fick  as  he 
was.  This  Advice  was  occafioned  by  a  Dream  which  Artorius  had,  and  Augufius  had  fallen  into  the  Hands  of 
Brutus ,  who,  during  the  Battle,  made  himfelf  Matter  of  the  Camp  that  Emperor  had  quitted,  if  he  had  not 
taken  the  Counfel  of  Artorius.  This  Circumftance  makes  him  taken  Notice  of  by  all  the  Writers  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Phyfic,  though  in  his  Profeflion  he  makes  no  great  Figure. 

The  Phyficians  who  liv’d  after  thofe  already  taken  Notice  of,  till  the  Time  of  Galen ,  feem  generally  to  have 
embrac’d  implicitly  the  Sentiments  of  one  or  other  of  the  Setts  above-mentioned,  or  to  have  drudg’d  on  in  the 
beaten  Track  of  Prattice,  without  giving  themfelves  any  great  Pain  about  any  thing  but  making  their  Fortunes. 
The  principal  of  thofe,  however,  who  are  mention’d  with  Honour,  are  Andromachus,  Phyfician  to  Nero,  and 
Rufus  Ephefius ,  who  liv’d  under  Trajan,  of  whom  I  have  given  an  Account  under  the  Articles  of  their  Names. 

But  Galen. ,  who  was  born  at  Pergamus ,  in  the  Reign  of  Adrian ,  about  the  hundred  and  thirty-firft  Year  of  the 
Chriftian  /Era,  affords  us  abundant  Materials  for  the  Hiftory  of  Phyfic. 

At  the  Time  when  Galen  made  his  Appearance  in  the  World,  the  Dogmatic,  the  Empiric,  the  Methodic,  the 
Epifynthetic,  the,  I  neumatic,  and  the  Eclettic  Setts,  were  ftill  in  Being,  The  Methodics  were  at  this  time  held 
in  great  Efteem,  and  look  d  upon  as  iuperior  to  the  Dogmatics,  who  were  ftrangely  divided  among  themfelves, 
fome  of  them  favouring  Hippocrates,  others  Erafifiratus,  and  others  Afclepiades.  The  Empirics  made  the  leaft 
confiderable  figure  of  any.  And  the  Eclettic  Sett  had  not,  in  all  Probability,  the  largeft  Number  of  Votaries, 
though  it  appears  oi  all  others  to  have  been  the  moft  condutted  by  Realon,  fince  its  Abettors  profeis’d  only  to 
choofe  from  each  what  was  beft  ;  and  to  ftrip  diemfelves  of  every  partial  Attachment,  for  the  fake  of  Truth.  As 
for  the  Epifynthetic  and  Pneumatic  Setts,  we  have  already  confider’d  them  as  Dependents,  in  fome  meafure,  of 
the  Methodic.  , 

We  might  fufpett,  that  Galen  was  a  Favourer  of  the  Eclettic  Sett,  fince  he  declares  that  he  will  not  blindly 
follow  any  of  the  I  hyficians  who  went  before  him  ;  and  treats  as  low  and  fervije  Geniufes,  thofe  Men  who,  in  his 
own  Time,  call  d  themfelves  the  Followers  of  Hippocrates  or  Praxagoras ,  and  did  not  choofe  indifferently  what 
was  good  and  excellent  from  the  Works  of  every  Phyfician.  But,  notwithftanding  this  Declaration,  Galen  feems 
to  be  more  attach  d  to  Hippocrates  than  to  all  the  reft,  or  rather  to  have  follow’d  none  but  him.  Hippocrates 
was  his  favourite  Author  •,  and  though  in  fome  Paffages  he  accufes  him  of  Obfcurity,  want  of  Order,  and  fome 
other  Imperfettions,  yet  he  never  fails  to  teftify  an  uncommon  Veneration  for  him,  and  own  that  he  has  furpaffed 
al  others  in  laying  down  the  genuine  Principles  of  Phyfic.  Galen  was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  this,  that  inftead  of 
taking  any  thing  from  the  Phyficians  of  other  Setts,  or  keeping  any  Medium,  he  compofed  feveral  Books,  in 
order  to  refute  their  Principles,  and  eftablifh  thofe  of  Hippocrates.  Though  before  the  Days  of  Galen  feveral 
P  lylicians  had  commented  upon  Hippocrates ,  yet  he  pretended,  that  moft  of  them  had  failed  in  the  Attempt ; 
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and  thought  himfelf  the  only  Author  who  had  penetrated  into  the  real  Meaning  o  tnat  amien  iy  ’  ° 

as  Tome  learned  Men  have  juftly  obierv’d,  he  olten  ftrains  his  genuine  Scnfc.  ,  ,  R  r;  j  q  ne 

His  firft  Attempt,  then,  was  to  explain  Hippocrates ,  with  which  View  he  wiote  a  gt  ca  e  .  J  o.  to 

obferved,  that  his  Author  was  not  only  obfcure  in  feveral  Pafiages,  but  alfo  that  e  waste  Time  he 

Order  and  Method,  and  that  he  had  not  a  Knowledge  of  certain  Things  which  were  1  cover  Though 

attempted  from  his  own  Stock  to  fupply  what  was  wanting  in  the  general  Princip  cs  o  ippocr  . 

Galen  had  done  no  more  than  reprefent  in  a  clear  Light  the  Medicine  of  Hippocrates,  is  a  our  <  upafk 
well  of  Mankind,  provided  Hippocrates  laid  down  the  genuine  Principles  of  the  Art.  t  was,  no ^  , 

of  the  laft  Importance  to  reprefent  thefe  Truths  in  their  genuine  Light,  and  rebhfy  t  e  1  a  t 

vators,  who,  according  to  him,  had  fhamefully  wander’d  from  the  antient  Road.  a  en,  °  ^  , 

pretend  to  have  merited  any  Honour  from  this  Part  of  the  Defign,  but  boafts  o  ^in§  ^en  n  i 
fhewed  a  juft  and  rational  Method  of  treating  the  Art  of  Phyfic,  a  thing  omitted  by  ippocra  es.  n  J 
fpecify  fully  how  Galen  acquitted  himfelf  with  refpecft  to  this  important  and  extenfive  Ta  .,  it  wou  .  e  nece  y 
to  infert  whole  Inftitutes,  and  a  complete  Practice  of  Medicine,  according  to  his  Princip  es.  ut  °ur  e  ,£^ 

in  this  Place  neither  calls  for  it,  nor  our  propofed  Brevity  allows  it,  we  fhall  only  give  luci  genera  in  s  a.  a 

fufficient  to  point  out  how  this  Phyftcian  behav’d  in  this  Particular,  and  reprefent  the  Ana  ogy,  an  .e  1  er 
ence,  between  his  Medicine  and  that  of  Hippocrates.  In  profecuting  this  Defign  we  mal  n  con  1 
our  Author  formed  of  Medicine  in  general,  and  then  take  a  brief  View  of  iome  of  the  Particu  anties  o  is 

^  Galen,  then,  maintained,  that  in  order  to  know  an  Art,  it  was  necefiary,  previoufiy,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
End  propofed  by  it ;  and  that  the  fame  Method  purfued  in  diftinguifhing  other  Arts,  fufficiently  enabled  any  one 
to  know  what  the  Art  of  Medicine  was.  Some  Arts,-  faid  he,  propofe  no  other  End  than  bare  Contemplation, 
fuch  as  Arithmetic,  Natural  Philofophy,  and  Aftronomy.  Others  produce  alfo  fome  Action  ;  but  as  loon  as 
they  ceafe  to  produce  this  Action,  they  can  fhew  none  of  their  Effects,  fuch  as  the  Art  of  Dancmg-mafters. 
There  are  other  Arts,  the  Effects  of  which  may  be  feen  afterwards,  fuch  as  the  Art  of  Building.  There  .are  ° 
fome  Arts  which  produce  nothing,  but  whofe  End  is  to  take  or  acquire  fomething,  fuch  as  the  Arts  of  Hunting  and 
Fifhing.  Now  Medicine  is  among  the  Number  of  thofe  Arts  which  produce  fomething,  and  ftill  leave  their 
Effects  vifible  after  the  Abtion  ceafes.  There  is  ftill  another  Diftinbtion  to  be  made  among  the  effective  Arts,  or 
thofe  whofe  EffeCts  fubfift  after  the  ACtion  ceafes.  Some  of  thefe  produce  a  Thing  which  was  not  before.  Others 
re-produce  or  re-eftablifh  what  had  exifted  before.  Now  Medicine  is  of  this  laft  Kind  j  it  prefeives  or  re-eftablifhes 
the  Body,  by  continuing  Health,  or  reftoring  it  when  loft. 

Thefe  Things  being  premifed,  we  muft,  according  to  Galen,  confider,  that  as  an  Architect  muft  neceffarily 
know  all  the  Parts  of  a  Houfe,  whether  he  intends  to  build  a  new  one,  or  only  repair  one  that  is  old  :  Juft  fo  the 
Man  who  intends  to  eftablifh  that  Art  whofe  SubjeCt  is  the  human  Body,  or  the  Art  of  Medicine,  ought  to  know 
the  various  Parts  of  which  this  Body  is  compofed,  and  be  acquainted  with  their  Subftance,  their  Bulk,  their 
Figure,  their  Situation,  their  Number,  and  the  particular  Relations  they  bear  to  each  other.  _  Again,  as  the 
Architect  who  attempts  to  build  a  Houfe  can  never  know  the  Parts  which  ought  to  compofe  it,,  if  he  has  not 
examin’d  one  by  one  the  Parts  of  another  Houfe  like  that  he  intends  to  ereCt  ;  or  if  he  has  not  feen  all  thefe 
Parts  detach’d  and  feparated  from  each  other:  Juft  in  the  fame  manner  the  Phyftcian  can  never  acquire  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  Body,  but  by  an  anatomical  Examination  of  its  component  Parts.  But  there  is  this  Differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Phyftcian  and  the  Architect,  that  the  former  ought  not  only  to  know  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
human  Body,  but  alfo  the  ACtion  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

I  cannot  forbear  remarking  on  this  Occafton,  that  without  any  of  Galen  s  copious  Reafoning,  it  would  readily 
occur  to  any  one  who  was  not  an  Idiot,  that  the  End  of  Medicine  muft  be  either  the  Preservation  or  Reftoration 
of  Health.  The  Comparifon  betwixt  an  Architect  and  a  Phyftcian  can  by  no  means  be  juft,  unlefs  a  Phyftcian 
could  build  a  Man,  as  an  Architect  does  an  Houfe.  Beftdes,  a  Houfe  neither  performs  Actions  nor  Functions  ; 
nor  does  it  move,  unlefs  it  tumbles  down,  and  gives  the  Architect  an  Occafton  of  reafoning,  like  Galen,  on  the 
Caufes  of  this  Cataftrophe,  whilft  he  fhould  rather  be  employ’d  in  rebuilding  it.  It  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  in 
Houfes,  as  in  Men,  there  are  Doors  to  admit  Proviftons  ;  Sinks  to  carry  off  the  Recrements  of  thofe  Proviftons, 
when  the  Ends  are  anfwer’d  for  which  they  were  introduc’d  ;  and  Windows  to  let  in  Light :  But  thefe  Doors,  Sinks, 
and  Windows,  in  a  Houfe,  all  perform  their  refpeCtive  Functions,  and  are  actuated  by  evident  Caufes,  which 
cannot  be  'juftly  faid  with  fefpeCt  to  thofe  in  a  Man.  Here,  therefore,  the  Comparifon  fails. 

The  Duty  of  a  Phyftcian  inftruCted  in  all  thefe  Particulars  is,  firft,  to  preferve  the  Parts  in  their  natural  State, 
fo  that  they  may  anfwer  the  Ends  for  which  they  were  deftin’d,  and  freely  perform  their  refpeCtive  Functions  : 
And,  fecondly,  to  re-eftablifh  or  reduce  to  their  firft  State  thofe  which  have  ceafed  to  perform  their  Functions. 
He  ought  not  even  to  ftop  here,  but  to  attempt  a  new  Production  of  fuch  Parts  as  are  wanting,  when  the  thin°- 
is  practicable.  This  Caution  is  added,  becaufe  certain  Parts,  when  wanting,  cannot  be  again  produc’d,  as  the 
Nerves  and  Tendons,  ftnce  they  are  form’d  of  the  feminal  Matter.  But  there  are  other  Parts  form’d  of  the 
Blood,  fuch  as  the  Flefh,  for  Jnftance,  which  may  be  re-eftablifhed,  and  reftored  by  Nature,  With  the -ITelp  of 
the  Phyftcian.  The  Bones  are  among  the  Number  of  the  Parts  firft  mentioned.  They  cannot  be  entirely 
re-produced  ;  but  when  they  are  fraCtur’d,  or  a  Part  of  their  Subftance  loft,  they  are  again  join’d  by  a  Callus, 
which  fupplies  the  Room  of  the  Part  loft  or  remov’d.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferv’d,  that  there  are  fimple  or  fimilar, 
and  compound  or  organical  Parts,  in  the  human  Body  •,  the  former  are  the  Bones,  the  Ligaments,  the  Nerves, 
the  Membranes,  the  Veins,  the  Arteries,  the  Fat,  the  Glands,  and  the  Flefh  :  They  are  called  fimilar,  becaufe, 
upon  being  divided  into  fmall  Pieces,  each  Piece  refembles  another.  They  are  alfo  called  fimple,  with  refpeCt  to 
thofe  of  a  more  compounded  Nature,  fuch  as  an  Arm,  or  a  Leg,  one  of  which  Parts  is  compofed  of  almoft  all 
the  fimilar  Parts  above-mentioned.  Thefe  compound  Parts  are  alfo  called  organical  or  inftrumental,  becaufe  they 
are  the  Inftruments  or  Organs  which  perform  the  moft  fenfible  and  perfect  Actions.  The  Legs  and  Feet,  for 
Inftance,  ferve  us  to  walk  with  ;  the  Hands  to  feel,  or  hold  any  thing  •,  the  Eyes  to  fee  •,  and  the  Ears  to  he'ar. 

The  original  or  conftitucnt  Principles  of  all  thefe  Parts,  as  well  as  of  other  Bodies  in  general,  are  Fire,  Water, 
Earth,  and  Air.  The  Qualities  belonging  to  thefe  Elements  or  Principles  are  Heat,  Cold,  Moifture,  and  Dry- 
nefs.  So  long  as  one  of  thefe  Elements,  or  one  of  thefe  Qualities,  does  not  predominate  over  the  reft,  but  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  natural  Difpofition  of  the  fimilar  Parts,  thefe  Parts  are  in  a  juft  Temperature,  and  perform  their 
Fumftions  as  they  ought  to  do.  But  when  thefe  Qualities  become  faulty,  either  with  refpetf:  to  Excefs  or  Defeat, 
an  Intemperature  fucceeds,  which,  when  arriv’d  at  a  certain  Degree,  hinders  the  Functions  from  being  perform’d  as 
they  ought.  This  Temperature  and  Intemperature  alfo  extend  to  the  organical  Parts,  as  they  are  compofed  of  thofe 

which 
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which  are  fimilar.  It  mud  alfo  be  farther  obferved,  with  refpeft  to  the  organical  Parts,  that  they  either  are,  or 
are  not,  in  the  State  they  ought  to  be,  according  as  they  have,  or  have  not,  their  ordinary  Bulk  or  Figure';  or 
according  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  in  the  Number  or  Situation  they  ought  to  be.  If  to  thefe  Confiderations  we  alfo 
add  Union,  or  the  want  of  Union,  a  Thing  common  both  to  the  fimilar  and  the  organical  Parts,  we  fhall  have 
a  Knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  Difpofition  of  the  human  Body,  in  which  Health  and  Difeafes  confift. 

Galen ,  I  muft  obferve.  Rill  reafons  about  a  Man  as  if  he  was  talking  of  a  Houfe  ;  fince  all  that  he  fays  about 
the  former,  is  more  applicable  to  the  latter.  Thus  the  Architect  might  fay,  that  the  Elements  of  his  Fabric 
were  Fire,  Water,  Air,  and  Earth  ;  and  that  the  Convenience  or  Inconvenience  of  his  Houfe  depended  upon  a 
Proportion  or  Difproportion  of  thele  :  If,  for  Example,  there  was  too  much  Fire,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
burnt ;  if  too  little,  his  Morter  would  not  cement  the  Stones  together ;  too  much  or  too  little  Water  would  have 
the  fame  Effed  as  too  little  Fire ;  too  much  Air  would  expofc  the  Inhabitants  to  the  Cold,  and  too  little  would 
render  the  Houfe  uninhabitable ;  too  much  Earth  would  make  it  clumfy,  too  little  would  produce  Weaknefs  in 
the  Walls.  The  Qualities  alfo  of  thele  Elements,  as  hot,  cold,  moift,  and  dry,  if  exceffi  ,  e  or  defective  would 
very  much  interfere  with  the  propofed  Convenience  of  the  Habitation.  Thus  an  Excefs  of  Heat  would  be  trou- 
blel'ome,  efpecially  in  the  Cellar  ;  too  much  Cold  would  be  detrimental,  particularly  in  the  Kitchen  ;  Moifture,  iii 
a  Bed-chamber  or  Parlour;  and  Drynefs  in  the  Ciftern.  What  he  goes  on  to  fay  of  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Number 
Situation,  and  Union  of  the  Parts,  may  evidently  be  as  properly  faid  with  refped  to  a  Houfe,  as  to  a  Man. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  be  infer’d,  that  the  Duty  of  a  Phyfician  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Temperature,  and  correct  the  Intemperature  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  preferve  the  Bulk,  the  Figure,  the 
Number,  the  Situation,  and  the  Union  of  all  the  Parts ;  and  to  remove  thofe  Dilbrders  which  deftroy  this  Bulk, 
Figure,  and  Number.  In  all  thefe  refpeds  this  Maxim  prevails.  That  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  Parts  in  their 
natural  State ,  by  Means  which  have  a  Relation  to  that  State  ;  that  is.  Heat  is  proper  for  preferving  the  Warmth 
of  a  hot  Part,  and  Cold  for  maintaining  that  Quality  in  a  cold  Part ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid 
of  the  Means  employ’d  for  preferving  the  Bulk,  the  Figure,  the  Number,  the  Situation,  and  the  Union  of  the 
Parts  :  Thefe  Means  muft  have  a  Relation  to  thefe  Difpofitions.  Thus,  for  Inftance,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
Situation  of  a  Part,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  it  in  that  Situation,  and  avoid  every  Accident  which  can  produce  a 
Change.  In  order  to  preferve  the  Number  and  the  Union  of  the  Parts,  we  muft  avoid  Violence,  and  guard 
againft  every  Accident  which  can  caufe  the  Lofs  of  a  Part,  or  break  that  Union  which  it  ought  to  have  with  the 
others.  This  Maxim  relates  to  the  Prefervation  of  Health  ;  and  the  following  relates  to  the  Cure  of  Difeafes. 
The  general  End  which  we  ought  to  propofe  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes ,  is  to  correct  the  Intemperature ,  and  rectify  the 
Diforders  which  happen ,  with  refpedl  to  the  Situation  and  Bulk  of  the  Parts,  by  means  which  are  contrary  to  that 
Intemperature ,  and  thofe  Diforders.  If,  for  Inftance,  a  hot  Part  is  become  cold,  it  muft  be  again  render’d  hot:  If, 
in  confequence  of  any  Motion  or  Violence,  it  is  removed  from  its  natural  Situation,  it  muft,  by  a  contrary  Mo¬ 
tion  or  Violence,  be  reduced  to  its  former  State:  If  it  is  fallen  below  its  natural  Situation,  it  muft  be  raifed  to  it 
again  ;  and  if  it  is  forced  above  it,  the  Bufinefs  is  to  thruft  it  downwards  till  it  is  again  reftored  In  a  Word 
Diforders  of  this  Kind  are  cured  by  their  Contraries.  3 

I  muft  once  more  remark,  that  the  fame  Rules  will  exactly  ferve  for  the  repairing  a  Houfe. 

The  Species,  or  rather  the  Caufe  of  a  Diforder,  always  indicates  a  Remedy  proper  for  it ;  but  as  it  cannot 
indicate  whether  that  Remedy  is  practicable  or  not,  the  Phyfician  muft,  in  this  Cafe,  know  what  is  poftible 
and  what  is  the  Reverie.  This  Knowledge  is  fuggefted  to  him  by  his  Acquaintance  with  the  Parts  :  If  one  of 
thofe,  for  Inftance,  which  is  form’d  of  the  feminal  Matter  at  the  Time  the  Body  is  produced,  Ihould  prove  want- 
j?S>  if  cannot  be  re-eftablifhed  or  reftored,  as  has  been  already  obferved ;  but  if  thofe  produced  by  the  Blood 
Ihould  happen  to  be  wanting.  Attempts  may  be  made  for  their  Reftoration  :  With  refped  to  which  we  muft 
obferve,  that  what  is  faid  of  the  Poffibility  or  Impofiibility  of  a  Cure,  equally  relates  to  Nature,  and  to  the  Phy- 
hemm  Some  Effeds  Nature  can  produce,  and  others  are  beyond  her  Power  :  She  can,  for  Inftance,  reproduce 
Flelh  in  the  Place  of  that  which  is  wanting  in  a  Wound,  or  confumed  by  an  Abfcefs;  becaufe,  as  has  been  alrea¬ 
dy  laid,  Flelh  is  a  Part  produced  by  the  Blood.  But  Nature  cannot  reftore  a  Nerve,  or  render  a  Bone  entire  : 
became  thefe  Parts  are  produced  by  the  feminal  Matter  at  the  Time  of  the  Formation  of  the  Man.  What  Na- 
ture  cannot  do,  neither  can  the  Phyfician,  who  is  only  her  Servant ;  but  he  helps  Nature  by  feconding  her  Efforts 
or  following  her  Intentions,  in  all  thofe  Cafes  where,  of  her  own  Accord,  fhe  fometimes  proves  luccefsful.  If 
Nature  can  fill  a  deep  Ulcer  with  Flelh,  the  Phyfician,  on  his  Part,  endeavours  to  make  that  Flelh  grow  bv 
removing  every  thing  which  can  prevent  or  retard  its  Growth.  If  Nature  labours  to  concod  the  Aliments  in 

th\  nu-  u  r  ^yfctan  endeavours  to  affift  her,  by  making  Choice  of  fuch  as  are  mod  eafily  concoded,  and 
with-holding  thole,  the  Concodion  of  which  is  either  impofiible  or  difficult. 

The  Phyfician,  being  inftruded  in  thefe  general  Circumftances,  ought  afterwards  to  enter  into  thofe  which  are 
more  particular,  with  refped  to  the  Knowledge  of  Caufes  and  Signs,  both  of  the  good  and  bad  State  of  the 
Body  ;  and,  laft,  of  all  the  various  Means  that  ought  to  be  ufed  in  order  to  preferve  Health,  and  cure  Difeafes 
by  applying  to  particular  Cafes  the  general  Maxims  laid  down.  This  is  a  kind  of  Abftrad  of  a  Part  of  one  of 
Galen  s  Books,  intituled  Concerning  the  Eftablijhment  of  Medicine .  In  this  Work  he  does  not  give  an  exprefs 
and  formal  Definmon  of  the  Art;  but  it  is  eafy,  from  it,  to  infer,  that  he  took  Medicine  to  b?  an  Art,  which 
dTcine  Hedth ’  and  CUre  DlMes’  and  this  Definition  is  drawn  from  the  End  and  Defign  of  Me- 

A  >W£Ve/i  jn- a  Brook.intiailed  The  Art  of  Medicine,  propofes  another  Definition,  taken  from  the 
Objetf;  of  the  Art.  Medicine ,  fays  he,  is  a  Science ,  which  teaches  what  is  found ,  what  is  not  fo,  and  what  is  of  an 
indifferent  Nature,  or  holds  a  Medium  between  what  is  found  and  what  is  the  Reverfe.  This  Definition  is  alfo 
afenbed  to  Herophhs  ;  but  Galen  explained  it  in  a  Manner  different  from  that  Author  :  He  affirm’d,  for  Inftance 
that  there  were  three  Things  which  confiituted  the  Objed  of  Medicine,  and  which  the  Phyfician  ought  to  confi- 

f°imd;  not *°und>  °r  °f  ,a  n,eutral  and  ^different  Nature.  Thefe  three  Things  are  the  Body  itfdf,  the  Signs , 
and Caufes.  He  efteems  the  human  Body  found  when  it  is  in  a  good  State  or  Habit,  with  refped  to  the  lim- 

thefe  fimtfte  P.m'  ^  C0™P°'ed  >  a"d  when,  befides,  there  is  a  juft  Proportion  between  the  Organs,  form’d  of 
Pronortion  ?  he  BodJ’  °n  thc  contrary,  is  unfound  when  it  recedes  from  that  State  or  Flabit,  and  that 

r  portion  juft  mentioned.  And  the  Body  is  in  a  State  of  Neutrality,  or  Indifference,  when  it  is  in  a  Medium 

f nd  ltS  °T fltC  ^tate‘  The  ialutary  Signs,  or  fuch  as  import  Soundness,  are  fuch  as  indicate 
prefent :  Health,  and  prognofticate  that  the  Man  may  remain  in  that  State  for  the  Time  to  come.  The  infalu- 
rious  igns,  on  tie  contrary,  indicate  a  preltnt  Diforder,  or  lay  a  Foundation  for  fufpeding  the  Approach  of 
one.  1  he  neutral  Signs,  or  fuch  as  are  of  an  indifferent  Nature,  denote  neither  Health  nor  Indifpofttion,  either 
or  e  pre  ent  oi  or  tne  Time  to  come.  1  he  Ialutary  Caufes  are  thofe  which,  either  preferve  Health,  or 
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rcftore  it  when  loft.  The  unfilutary  Caufes  are  thofe  which  either  produce  a ‘  D‘f°r^r’  °' ‘jfc  leEffcds!  either 
after  it  is  produced.  The  Caufes  of  a  neutral  or  indifferent  Nature  are :  fitch  as  en“' “ J kourifltment 

with  refpeCt  to  the  Prefervation  or  Recovery  of  Health,  or  with  lefpe 

“SSsjsssl.  .f  *.  i.™  Mr  Mks-s  <*»r2i  avafaift 

Difpofitions  has  a  certain  Extent  peculiar  to  itfelf  A  found  Body,  as  we  hav of 
"Whole  of  whofe  Parts  enjoy  a  due  Temperament  and  Proportion;  or  whofe  fim^r  P  p  Qualities  predo- 
Heat,  Cold,  Moifture,  and  Drynefs,  which  they  naturally  ought  to  have,  without  an^  ^  th*  Con. 

minating  over  the  reft  ;  and  whofe  organical  Parts  have  precifely  the  Bu  t,  e  P  ^  pa  found  Con- 

neCtionf  and  other  Circumftances  neceflary  to  them.  A  human  Body  thus difpofed  is  fa  d 

ftitution,  or  of  a  Habit  in  which  nothing  is  wanting  :  Such  a  Conftitution  or  a.  *  reo4latin°-  our  Jud°-- 
never  to  be  met  with;  but  this  does  not  hinder  us  to  fuppofe  01  imagine  uc.  a  liffied  ^efoht  other  prind- 

ments,  with  refpeCt  to  other  lefs  perfeCt  Conftitutions.  Galen, upon  tins  rincip  e,  mentioned  :  The 

pal  Conftitutions,  all  of  which  decline  or  recede  in  fome  meafure  from  t  e  pei  e  ,  n. . 

four  firft  are  thofe  in  which  fome  one  of  the  four  Qualities  above-mentione  is  upe  1  ne  ^  tpepe  Qua- 

of  thefe  Conftitutions  receives  the  Denomination  of  hot,  cold,  moift,  or  dry,  accoid  S  °  f  Combination  of 
lities  becomes  more  fenfible  than  the  reft.  The  four  other  Species  of  Conftitutions  rcfult  fiom  a  ^mbination  of 
thefe  Qualities  ;  fo  that,  according  to  Galen’s  Dodrine  there  may  be  a  hot  and  dry  Conftitut ion, ,  a  hot  and  ft 
Conftitution,  a  cold  and  moift  Conftitution,  and  a  Conftitution  that 'is  cold  and  dry.  Thtfe  are '  ^ 

ferences  of  Conftitutions,  which  may  be  infinitely  fubdivided,  acccM  mg  to  1  ®  V?rl  U(-f.nftinmons  which  have 
Humidity,  Drynefs,  and  certain  other  inexplicable  Properties  and  Peculiarities  in  fome  Confl 
no  manner  of  Relation  to  the  above-mentioned  Qualities,  but  depend  upon  occult  and  latent  Caufes Su<?  3 „f 
liarity  of  Conftitution  is  called  Idiojyncrafy.  ’Tis  in  confequence  of  this  Idtofyncrafy  that  fome  “ve  Averfions 
to  one  Kind  of  Aliment,  and  others  to  another ;  that  fome  cannot  endure  the  Smell  of  a  Rofe,  and  others  are 

offended  with  that  of  certain  other  Flowers.  ... 

But  tho’  the  eight  laft  deferibed  Conftitutions  fall  ftiort  of  the  Perfection  of  the  firft,  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  People  of  any  of  thefe  Conftitutions  are  to  be  clafs’d  among  the  Valetudinary  and  Difeaied.  They  are  i  1 1 
included  in  the  Number  of  the  Sound  and  Healthy,  fo  long  as  the  Intemperature,  which  removes  them  from  the 
Perfection  above-mentioned,  does  not  hinder  the  Action  of  the  Parts :  But  as  foon  as  the  Intemperature  nfes  to 
fuch  a  Degree  as  to  hinder  thefe  Actions,,  the  Body  is  no  longer  found,  but  difordered,  and  in  a  bad  State  Pro¬ 
perly  fpeakincr,  then,  it  is  hindering  the  Action  of  the  Parts  which  conftitutes  a  Difeafe  ;  or,  m  other  Words, 
with  fuch  a  Hindrance  Health  ends,  and  Diforder  or  Infirmity  begins.  The  intermediate  State  is  called  neutral,; 
or  that  in  which  a  Man  is  neither  found  nor  fick  :  He  is  not  as  yet  fick,  becaufe  the  Actions  are  riot  as  yet  fenfi- 
bly  hinder’d  ;  neither  can  he  be  faid  to  be  entirely  found,  becaufe  thefe  Actions  have  a  Tendency  to  be  no  longer 

performed  in  the  Manner  they  ought.  .  ..  ,  r  t  ...  ■  ,  T1 

Galen,  at  erreat  Length,  deferibes  the  Signs  of  a  good  and  bad  Conftitution,  as  well  as  thofe  of  what  he  calls  a 

neutral  Habit.  All  thefe  Signs  are  drawn  from  the  original  Qualities  of  hot,  cold,  moift,  and  dry,  in  the  fimi- 
lar  Parts ;  and  from  the  juft  Proportion  or  Difproportion,  with  refpect  to  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Situation,  and  other 
Circumftances  of  the  organical  Parts.  Our  Author,  after  this,  comes  to  confider  the  Caufes  of  thefe  three  Con¬ 
ftitutions,  which  he  derives  from  the  fame  Sources  he  does  the  Signs.  . 

But  that  we  may  a  little  more  particularly  explain  the  general  Idea  we  have  given  of  the  Medicine  of  Galen,  we 
Ihall  firft  obferve,  that,  with  Hippocrates ,  he  eftablifhed  three  Principles  of  an  animal  Body,  the  Parts,  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  the  Spirits :  By  the  Parts  he  properly  meant  no  more  than  the  folid  Parts,  and  thefe,  as  we  have  alrea¬ 
dy  faid,  he  divided  into  fimilar  and  organical.  He  alfo,  with  Hippocrates ,  acknowledged  four  Humours ;  the 
Blood  5  the  Phlegm,  the  yellow  Bile,  and  black  Bile.  He  entertained  the  fame  Notions  with  that  antient  Phyfi- 
cian,  with  refpebt  to  the  Heat,  the  Coldnefs,  the  Moifture,  and  the  Drynefs  of  thefe  Humours  ;  that  is,  he  took 
the  Blood  to  be  a  red,  hot,  and  moift  Humour  ;  the  Phlegm  a  cold,  white,  and  moift  Humour ;  the  Bile  a  yel¬ 
low,  hot,  and  dry  Humour  ;  and  the  Black  a  black  and  cold  Humour.  Galen  eftablifhed  three  different  Kinds 
of  Spirits,  the  natural,  the  vital,  and  the  animal :  The  firft  of  thefe  are,  according  to  him,  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fubtile  Vapour  arifing  from  the  Blood,  which  draws  its  Origin  from  the  Liver,  the  Organ  or  Inftrument  of  San- 
o-uification.  After  thefe  Spirits  are  convey’d  to  the  Heart,  they,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Air  we  draw  into  the 
Lungs,  become  the  Matter  of  the  fecond  Species,  that  is,  of  the  vital  Spirits,  which  are  again  changed  into  thofe 
of  the  animal  Kind  in  the  Brain,. 

Galen  fuppofed,  that  thefe  three  Species  of  Spirits  ferved  as  Inftruments  to  three  Kinds  of  Faculties,  which 
refide  in  the  refpedlive  Parts,  where,  as  we  have  faid,  thefe  Spirits  are  form’d.  The  natural  Faculty  is  the  firft 
of  thefe,  which  he  placed  in  the  Liver,  and  imagined  to  prefide  over  the  Nutrition,  Growth,  and  Generation  of 
the  Animal.  The  vital  Faculty  he  lodged  in  the  Heart,  and  fuppofed,  that,  by  means  of  the  Arteries,  it  com¬ 
municated  Warmth  and  Life  to  all  the  Body.  The  animal  Faculty,  the  nobleft  of  the  three,  and  with  which  the 
reafonino-  or  governing  Faculty  was  joined,  according  to  him,  has  its  Seat  in  the  Brain ;  and,  by  means  of  the 
Nerves,  "diftributes  a  Power  of  Senfation  and  Motion  to  all  the  Parts,  and  prefides  over  all  the  other  Faculties. 
Galen  alfo  fuppofes  three  Sorts  of  Aftions,.  produced  by  thefe  three  Faculties,  the  natural,  the  vital,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  Actions.  Thefe  ACtions  he  again  divided  into  internal  and  external :  The  internal  Actions  of  the  animal 
Faculty  are  Imagination,  Reafoning,  and  Memory  :  The  external  ACtions  are  the  five  natural  Senfes,  and,  in 
o-eneral,  Senfation  and  Motion..  1  he  internal  ACtions  of  the  vital  Faculty  are  violent  Paflions,  fuch  as  Anger  ; 
and  its  external  ACtions  are,  the  Motion  or  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries,  and  the  Diftribntion  of  the  arterial  Blood 
thro’  the  Body,  in  order  to  communicate  Heat  and  Life  to  it.  The  internal  ACtions  of  the  natural  Faculty  are 
Sanguification,  the  ConcoCtion  of  the  Aliments,  with  what  depends  upon  it,  and  even  Concupifcence  :  The  external 
ACtions  arc  the  Diftribution  of  the  venous  Blood  into  all  the  Parts,  which  forves  for  the  Nutrition,  Augmenta¬ 
tion,  and  Prefervation  of  the  Body,  and  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Species.  Befides  thefe  general  Faculties, 
Galen  admitted  of  other  particular  ones,  which,  as  he  imagined,  refided  in  each  Part  of  the  Body,  and  provided 
a^ainft  the  Neceffities  of  thefe  Parts,  or  affifted  in  performing  the  refpeCtive  Offices  to  which  they  were  deftin’d. 
The  Stomach,  for  Inftance,  eoncoCts  the  Aliments  by  means  of  its  conco&ive  Faculty  ;  attracts  them  by  means 
of  its  attractive  Faculty ;  retains  them  for  fome  time  by  its  retentive  Faculty  ;  and,  at  laft,  difeharges  them  by 
its  expul  five  Faculty.  If  it  fhould  be  afked,  What  is  the  original  Source  or  Principle  of  Motion  in  all  thefe  Fa¬ 
culties?  Galen  anfwers,  with  Hippocrates,  That  it  is  Nature, 
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It  was  neceffary  to  mention  all  thefe  Diftindtions  and  Terms,  fince  upon  them  depend  all  Galen's  Reafanino-s 
upon  the  Caufes  and  Nature  of  Health  and  Difeafes.  This  Phyfician  thought,  that  a  Man  enjoy’d  Health  when 
thefe  Faculties  were  in  fuch  a  State  as  to  produce  their  ordinary  Adtions,  or  fo  long  as  thefe  Actions  were  entire* 
and  perfect;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  thefe  Faculties  being  hinder’d  in  their  Actions,  f  or  the  Adtions  not  beino- 
performed  as  they  ought,  conftituted  a  Difeafe.  Now  as  the  Adtions  cannot  be  free  or  entire,  unlefs  the  Parts  as 
well  as  the  Humours,  are  well  difpofed,  it  may  be  faid,  that  Health  depends  principally  on  the  Symmetry  of  the 
organical  Parts,  and  on  the  Union  or  Connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  So  long  as  the  Parts  and  the  Hu¬ 
mours  remain  in  this  State,  the  Spirits,  which  partake  of-  the  Nature  of  the  Humours,  m'uft  neceffarily  be  well 
difpofed  ;  and  confequently  the  Actions  performed  by  the  Organ  or  Inftrument  of  the  Spirits,  which  are  them- 
felves  directed  by  the  Faculties,  muft  be  entire  :  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Humours  and  Parts  are  changed,  put 
out  of  Order,  and  difunited,  the  Spirits  muft  of  courfe  run  into  diforderly  Motions,  and  the  Adtions  be  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Upon  thefe  Principles  Galen  defin’d  a  Difeafe,  Such  a  preternatural  Difpojition ,  or  Affedlion  of  the  Parts 

of  the  Body ,  as  primarily  and  of  itfelf  hinder'd  their  natural  and  proper  Adtion.  He  eftablifhecl,  as  we  have  alrea¬ 
dy  feen,  three  principal  Kinds  of  Difeafes  :  The  firft  relates  to  the  fimilar  Parts ;  the  fecond  to  the  oro-anical  • 
and  the  third  is  common  to  both  thefe  Parts.  The  firft  Kind  of  Difeafes  confifts  in  the  In  temperature' of  the 
fimilar  Parts  *,  and  this  Intemperature  is  divided  into  an  Intemperature  without  Matter,  and  an  Intemperature  with 
Matter.  The  firft  difeovers  itfelf,  when  a  Part  has  more  or  lefs  Heat  or  Cold  than  it  ought  to  have  without 
that  Change  of  Quality  in  the  Part  being  fupported  and  maintain’d  by  any  Matter.  Thus,  for  Inftance  a  Per- 
fon’s  Head  may  be  overheated  and  indifpofed,  by  being  expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  without  that  Heat  beino- 
maintained  by  the  Congeftion  or  Continuance  of  any  hot  or  warm  Humour  in  the  Part.  The  fecond  Sort  of 
Intemperature  is,  when  any  Part  is  not  only  render’d  hot  or  cold,  but  alfo  fill’d  with  a  hot  or  cold  Humour 
which  are  the  Caufes  of  the  Heat  or  Cold  felt  in  the  Part.  Galen  alfo  acknowledged  a  fimple  Intemperature  * 
that  is,  when  one  of  the  original  Qualities,  fuch  as  Heat  or  Cold,  exceeds  alone  and  feparately  ;  and  a  compound 
Intemperature,  when  two  Qualities  are  joined  together,  fuch  as  Heat  and  Drynefs,  or  Coldnefs  and  Humidity.  He 
alfo  eftablifhed  an  equal  and  an  unequal  Intemperature  ;  the  former  is  that  which  is  equally  in  all  the  Body  *  or  in 
any  particular  Part,  and  which  creates  no  Pain,  becaufe  it  is  become  habitual,  fuch  as  Drynefs  in  a  hedtic  Con- 
ftitution  :  The  latter  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  by  this,  that  it  does  not  equally  fubfift  in  the  Whole  of  a 
Part,  or  in  the  whole  Body,  becaufe  it  only  begins  to  be  form’d  or  by  this,  that  the  Body  is  put  out  of  Order  by 
contrary  Caufes,  fuch  as  Heat  and  Cold  perceived  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  Of  this  Kind  of  Intemperature  we 
have  Examples  in  certain  Fevers,  where  Heat  and  Cold  equally,  and  almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time  attack  the 
fame  Part ;  or  in  other  Fevers  which  render  the  Surface  of  the  Body  cold  as  Ice,  whilft  the  internal  Parts  burn 
with  Heat ;  or,  laftly,  in  Cafes  where  the  Stomach  is  cold,  and  the  Liver  hot. 

The  fecond  Kind  of  Diforders  relating  to  the  organical  Parts  refults  from  Irregularities  of  thofe  Parts  with 
refpedt  to  their  Number,  their  Bulk,  their  Figure,  their  Cavities,  their  Situation,  and  their  Connection  j  as*  when 
one  has  fix  Fingers,  or  only  four ;  when  one  has  any  Part  larger  or  fmaller  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  or  when  that  Part 
is  not  well  form’d  ;  or  when  the  Perforations  it  ought  to  have,  are  either  flopp’d  up,  or  too  open  ;  or  when  it  is 
ill  fituated,  and  out  of  its  natural  Pofition  ;  or  when  it  is  feparated  from  thofe  to  which  it  ought  to  be  joined 
or  joined  to  thofe  from  which  it  ought  to  be  feparated.  J  y 

The  third  Kind,  which  is  common  both  to  the  fimilar  and  the  organical  Parts,  is  a  Solution  of  Continuity 
which  happens  when  any  fimilar  or  compound  Part  is  cut,  corroded,  bruifed,  broken,  violently  {trained  or 

Galen ,  treading  in  the  Foot-fteps  of  Hippocrates ,  alfo  diftinguifhed  Difeafes,  with  refpedt  to  their  Motion  into 
thofe  of  the  acute  and  thofe  of  the  chronical  Kind  ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  their  Nature  and  Genius,  into  beniem 
and  malignant  and,  laftly,  into  epidemical,  endemial,  and  fporadic.  5  ° 

After  having  eftablifhed  the  Kinds  of  Difeafes,  Galen  comes  to  examine  their  Caufes,  which  he  diftincmifhes 
firft  into  external  and  internal.  The  external  Caufes  of  Difeafes  are,  according  to  him,  fix  Things  which  con 
tribute  to  the  Prefervation  of  Health  when  they  are  well  difpofed,  and  properly  ufed  but  produce  a  contrary 
EffeCt  when  they  are  imprudently  ufed,  or  ill  difpofed :  Thefe  fix  Things  are  the  Air,  Aliments  and  Drink 
Motion  and  Reft,  Sleeping  and  Watching,  Retention  and  Excretion,  and,  laftly,  the  Paffions. 

All  thefe  external  Caufes  of  Difeafes  are  called  the  procatarCtic  or  beginning  Caufes  *,  becaufe  they  put  in  Mo 
tion  the  internal  Caufes,  which  are  of  two  Kinds,  the  antecedent  and  the  conjunct  Caufe  :  The  former  of  thefe  is 
only  difeovered  by  Reasoning,  and  confifts,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  Peccancy  of  the  Humours,  either  when  there 
is  a  Plethora  or  Plenitude,  or  a  Cacochymy  or  bad  State  of  the  Juices.  When  the  Humours  are  in  too  large  a 
Quantity  the  Cafe  is  called  a  Plethora  j  but  we  muft  obferve,  that  this  Word  equally  denotes  too  lame  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  all  the  Humours  together,  or  a  Redundance  of  one  particular  Humour,  which  predominates  over  the 

lgpf°  f  P5nCip!eS  there  four  Kinds  of  P^nitudes,  a  (anguine,  a  bilious,  a  pituitous, 

and  a  melancholic  Plenitude .  But  theie  is  this  Difference  between  the  fanguine  and  the  three  other  Plenitudes 

that  the  Blood,  which  is  the  Matter  of  the  former,  may  far  furpafs  the  other  Humours  whereas  if  any  of  the’ 
three  kft-mentioned  Humours  exceed  the  reft,  the  Cafe  is  no  longer  called  Plenitude,  but  Cacochymy,  becaufe 
thefe  Humours,  abounding  more  than  they  ought,  corrupt  the  Blood.  Galen  farther  divides  Plenitude  into  PlenF 
tude  with  refpedt  to  the  Veffels,  and  Plenitude  with  refped  to  the  Strength :  The  former  of  thefe  prevails  when 
the  Humours  abound  fo  much,  that  the  Veffels,  that  is,  the  Veins  and  Arteries,  contain  them  with  Diff  culty 
The  fecond  Sort  of  Plenitude  is  to  be  eftimated  from  the  Strength  of  the  Patient,  which  cannot  fupport  a  cer min 
Quantity  of  Humours,  tho  that  Quantity  fhould  be  but  very  moderate.  The  fecond  Imperfection  in  the  Hu- 
mours,  which  we  have  called  Cacochymy,  proceeds  from  their  degenerating,  and  becoming  either  more  hot  or 
more  cold  more  dry  or  more  moift,  more  acrid  or  more  acid,  more  fweet  or  more  fait,  than  they  ou-ht  to  be 
or  from  their  acquiring  adventitious  and  hurtful  Qualities,  which  they  formerly  had  not.  But  wc  muft  not’ 
here  forget  to  obferve,  that  tho  Galen  acknowledged,  that  the  Humours  might  acquire  all  thefe  Qualities  already 
mentioned,  fome  of  which  arc  different  from  hot  or  cold,  moift  or  dry,  which  are  the  four  Quahties  he  aferibes 
to  the  Humours ;  yet  our  affirming  above,  that  he  confider’d  all  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  with  refpedt  to  thefe 
our  Qpalmes  does  not  ceafe  to  be  true,  fince  he  believed,  that  acid,  faline,  acrid,  fweet,  and  bitter,  derived 

domi^rnnfTr^’  C°  d’.  ,diy’  and,moift*  When  *nY  of  the  three  Humours,  different  from  the  Blood,  pre- 

fo  Emi  I  "517  T1*,  T  ’  ?hlS  *  c°  ?r°dL1CeS  a  SpCCIeS  °f  Cac°chymy  5  becaufe  thefe  Humours  are  not 
;?lmdiar  t0  NatUre  ,as  th^Blood>  °r  becaufe  they  forthwith  corrupt  the  Blood.  But  when  the  Excefs  of  one  of 

it  T™1?  1Sr°n  11  ie  *s  rather  efteem’d  a  Plenitude  than  a  Cacochymy,  as  we  have  already 

e  ec  ‘  ie  ccori  0  the  internal  Caufes,  which  we  have  called  the  conjunct  Caufe,  is  that  which  is  more 

clofely 
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in  the  Veffels,  whence  it  is  pour’d  upon  the  Part  affefted.  .... 

As  for  the  particular  Caufes  of  thofe  Difeafes  incident  to  the  Parts,  confider  d  as  fimilar  or  orgameal  it  is  ea  y 
to  difcover  them,  by  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Nature  of  thefe  DiforclerSj  It  is  ta.y,  01  n  ance,  o 
conceive,  that  Difeafes  which  confift  in  a  hot  or  in  a  cold  Intemperature,  muft  be  caufec  y  eveiy  t  ng  w  ic 
can  heat  or  cool ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  thofe  which  depend  upon  the  bad  Conformation  of  the  Parts,  are 
caufed  by  every  thing  that  can  produce  that  bad  Conformation.  I  he  Kidneys,  foi  In  fiance,  01  tne  reters, 
which  ought  to  be  open  for  the  Conveyance  of  the  Urine,  may  be  otfti  udted  by  Giavel,  coagu  ate  °°  >  or 
any  other  thick  Humour,  or  by  a  Tumor  which  compreffes  or  {heightens  the  Paffage  •,  and  in  this  Cafe  the  lu- 

mor,  the  Blood,  or  the  Gravel,  are  the  Caufes  of  the  Diforder. 

Galen ,  in  the  laft  Place,  divides  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  into  fuch  as  are  mahifeft  or  evident,  Inch  as  are  not  lo, 
and  fuch  as  are  entirely  latent  or  obfeure.  The  firft  are  fuch  as  fpontaneotifiy  come  under  the  Cognizance  of  our 
Senfes,  when  they  aft,  or  produce  their  Effefts.  The  fecond  are  not  of  themlelves  perceptible,  but  may  be  dif- 
covered  by  Reafoning :  All  the  Caufes  before-mentioned  are  of  the  lame  Nature  with  thefe  two.  The  thir 
Sort  of  Caufes,  which  are  called  occult  or  conceal’d,  can  be  difeovered  by  no  means  whatever.  Galen 
probably  places  among  this  Number  the  Caufe  of  the  Hydrophobia,  when  he  allei ts,  that  the  Remedies  which 
cure  this  Diforder,  aft  by  a  Property  belonging  to  the  Whole  of  their  Subfiance ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
Caufe  of  this  Difeafe  afts  by  a  Property  no  lefs  obfeure  and  conceal’d  than  that  of  the  Remedy.  When  we  affert, 
that  this  Property  is  conceal’d,  we  exprefs  ourfelves  in  Terms  probably  different  from  thofe  of  Galen ,  but  which 
amount  to  the  fame  Thing  •,  fince  to  fay,  that  a  Remedy  afts  by  a  Property  belonging  to  its  whole  Subftance,  is 
no  more  than  to  fay,  that  we  know  not  how  it  afts.  This  Galen  himfelf  acknowledges,  when  he  cenfures  Pelops 
for  attempting  to  account  for  the  Effefts  of  this  very  Remedy,  which  coniifts  of  the  Powder  of  Craw-fifh  :  His 
own  Words  are  as  follows.  “  My  Mafler  Pelops ,  fays  he,  attempting  to  account  for  the  Effefts  of  Craw-fifh  in 
“  this  Diforder,  pretended,  that  it  was  ufeful,  becaufe  it  was  an  aquatic  Animal,  and  becaufe  the  Diforder  depends 
«  upon  an  exceffive  Drynefs,  which  produces  a  Dread  of  Water  in  thofe  affected  with  it.  He  added.  That 
“  the  River  Craw-fifh  was  more  proper,  in  this  Diftemper,  than  that  of  the  Sea  ;  becaufe  thefe  latter  partake  of 
«  the  Salt'  with  which  the  Sea-water  is  impregnated,  and  which  is  of  a  very  dry  Nature.  But  fome  one  having 
“  ftarted  this  Objeftion  to  him  j  If  what  you  advance  be  true,  whence  comes  it,  that  all  aquatic  Animals  are  not 
“  equally  proper  for  this  Diforder?  he  anfwer’d,  That  it  was  becaufe  they  did  not  all  admit  of  the  fame  Pre- 
«  paration  with  the  Craw-fifh,  the  Shell  of  which  may  be  reduced  to  Allies  ;  which,  being  of  a  drying  Nature, 
*c  confumes  and  abforbs  the  Poifon  which  creates  the  Diforder.  Pelops ,  continues  Galen,  fell  into  thefe  Contra- 

“  diftions  from  a  Principle  of  Vanity,  which  prompted  him  to  account  for  every  thing ;  but  as  for  me,  if  I  am. 
«  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  a  Thing,  I  never  undertake  to  make  Profelytes  of  others.”  It  were 
to  be  wifh’d,  that  all  Phyficians  follow’d  this  Maxim  of  Galen  ;  but  a  culpable  Dread  of  being  thought  ignorant 
prompts  Men  to  fpeak  at  all  Hazards,  tho’  they  often  know  not  what  they  fay  themfelves. 

After  having  treated  of  the  Differences  and  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  Galen  comes  to  examine-  their  Symptoms  or 
Accidents.  Our  Author  defin’d  a  Symptom  a  preternatural  AffedUon  which  depends  upon  a  Difeafe ,  or  follows  ib 
as  a  Shadow  does  a  Body  :  By  this  Definition  of  a  Symptom,  we  fee  that  it  agrees  with  a  Difeafe  in  this,  that  both 
are  preternatural  Affections  •,  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  Difeafe  precedes,  and  the  Symptom  follows  or 
enfues,  the  Difeafe  being,  as  it  were,  the  Caufe  of  the  Symptom.  Galen  acknowledged  three  Kinds  of  Sym¬ 
ptoms  •,  the  firft  and  moft  confiderable  of  which  confifted  in  the  Aftion  of  the  Parts  being  injur’d  or  hinder’d  ; 
the  fecond  confifts  in  a  Change  of  the  Quality  of  the  Parts,  their  Aftions  in  the  mean  time  remaining  entire  ; 
the  third  relate  to  the  Defefts,  in  point  of  Excretion  and  Retention.  The  Symptoms  of  the  firft  Kind  differ,  in 
particular,  from  the  Difeafe  in  this,  that  the  Difeafe  confifts  in  a  certain  Difpofition  of  the  Parts  which  hinders  their 
Aftion  *,  whereas  the  Symptom  of  this  Species  is  only  a  Confequence  of  fuch  a  Difpofition.  The  following 
Example  will  render  this  Difference  more  fenfible,  and  alfo  point  out  the  Diftinftion  between  the  Diforder  itfelf 
and  its  Caufe.  In  a  Pleurify  the  Diforder  confifts  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura :  This  Inflammation  fo  changes 
the  natural  Difpofition  of  this  Membrane,  that  its  Aftion,  which  is  to  aflift  Refpiration  in  Conjunftion  with  other 
Parts,  is  hinder’d  :  The  Symptom  is  the  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which  is  a  Confequence  of  the  Inflammation, 
and  of  the  fubfequent  Hindrance  of  the  Aftion  of  the  Pleura.  The  Caufe,  whether  antecedent  or  conjunft,  is 
the  Humours,  which  are  ill-dilpofed  *,  a  Part  of  which  is  pour’d  upon  the  Pleura,  and  occafions  the  Inflam¬ 
mation.  This  firft  Species  of  Symptoms  varies  according  as  the  Aftions  or  Faculties,  on  which  they  depend, 
themfelves  vary.  Thus  there  are  Symptoms  of  the  natural,  the  vital,  and  the  animal  Faculties.  Bad  Dfoeftion 
is  a  Symptom  of  the  natural  Faculty,  and  confifts  in  the  Defeft  of  the  natural  Aftion  of  the  Stomach  and  Inte- 
ftines,  whofe  Office  it  is  to  digeft  and  concoft  the  Aliments.  A  Syncope  is  a  Symptom  of  the  vital  Faculty,  and 
confifts  in  a  Defeft  of  the  vital  Aftion  of  the  Heart,  which  is  to  communicate  Life  to  all  the  Parts.  An  Apo¬ 
plexy  is  a  Symptom  of  the  animal  Faculty,  and  confifts  in  a  Defeft  of  the  animal  Aftion  of  the  Brain,  by  which 
Motion  and  Senfation  are  communicated  to  the  Parts.  Madnefs  and  Phrenfy  are  Symptoms  of  the 'governing 
Faculty,  which  is  joined  to  the  animal  Faculty,  and  they  confift  in  a  Defeft  of  the  Aftion  of  this  ooverning  or 
reafoning  Faculty.  Here  we  muft  obferve,  that  under  thefe  three  general  Faculties  are  comprehended  the  feveral 
particular  Faculties  already  mentioned,  and  which  have  each  their  peculiar  Symptoms.  We  muft,  befides,  obferve 
that  the  Aftions  may  be  defeftive  in  three  different  Manners;  firft,  when  they  are  abolifh’d,  or  ceafe  'entirely  5 
fecond  ly,  when  they  are  diminifh’d,  or  only  partially  perform’d  •,  and,  thirdly,  when  they  are  depraved,  or  not 
performed  as  they  ought  to  be.  Blindnefs,  for  Inftance,  or  the  Lofs  of  Sight,  is  a  Symptom  of  the  Aftion  of 
the  Eye  being  abolifhed  :  The  Defeft  of  thofe  who  are  fhort-fighted,  or  who  do  not  fee,  except  in  open  Day 
is  a  Symptom  of  this  Aftion  diminifh’d:  And  the  Diforder  of  thofe  to  whom  Objefts  are  reprefented  as 
of  another  Colour,  or  in  another  Situation,  than  they  really  are,  is  a  Symptom  of  the  Depravation  of  this 
Aftion. 

The  fecond  Species  of  Symptoms,  which  confift  in  a  Change  of  the  Quality  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  derive 
their  Differences  from  the  Number  of  thofe  Senfes  commonly  called  external.  The  changed  Qualities  which 
relate  to  the  firft  of  the  Senfes,  which  is  that  ot  Sight,  are  the  extraordinary  Colours  which  the  Body  affumes  in 
certain  Difeafes  •,  fuch  as  a  yellow  Colour,  for  Inftance,  in  thole  who  labour  under  the  Jaundice.  This  Change 
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of  Colour  is  not  an  A&ion  hinder’d  ;  but,  however,  is  an  Accident  or  Symptom  of  a  Difeafe  T  ru. 
happen  with  refpect  to  Hearing,  Smelling,  Tailing,  and  Feeling.  *  ‘  °es 

The  third  Kind  of  Symptoms  relate  to  the  Faults  of  Excretion  and  Retention,  or  of  thofe  things  which  are 
either  difcharged  from  the  Body,  or  retained  in  it.  Thefe  things  are  injurious,  either  with  refpeft  to  die  Whole  of 
their  Subftance,  fuch  as  Worms  and  Stones,  which  ought  never  to  be  in  found  Bodies  ;  or  with  refpedl  to  their 
Evacuation,  fuch  as  the  Excrements,  which,  tho*  of  the  natural  kind,  are  yet  difcharged  by  extraordinary  Pafltes 
as  is  obferved  in  the  Ileus,  when  the  Foeces  are  difcharged  by  the  Mouth.  It  alfo  happens,  that  Subfiances  diftfnft 
from  the  Excrements  are  fometimes  difcharged,  whereas  they  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  Body.  This  is  daily 
feen  in  Hemorrhages,  when  the  Blood  is  difcharged  by  the  Nole,  by  the  Mouth,  by  Stool,  or  in  any  other  manner - 
but  the  menltrual  Dilcharges  of  Women  are  Exceptions  to  this  Cafe.  Another  Fault  of  things  difcharged  or 
retained  relates  to  their  Quantity ;  as  when  the  Excrements  are  wholly  or  partly  retained,  or  when  they  are 
evacuated  in  too  large  a  Quantity  •,  when  the  Difcharge  of  the  Urine  is  too  profufe,  too  fcanty,  or  none  at  all ; 
when  the  hemorrhoidal  or  menllrual  Fluxes  either  do  not  return  at  their  Hated  Times,  or  are  too  copious.  The 
lad  Fault  relates  to  the  Quality  of  thefe  Subllances,  as  when  the  Excrements  are  either  too  much  indurated,*  or  too 
liquid,  or  of  a  preternatural  Colour  and  Smell ;  when  Women  labour  under  the  Fluor  Albus  ;  or  when  the  Saliva 
is  either  bitter  or  faline.  Some  of  the  Symptoms  deferibed  under  this  third  Clafs  have  a  Relation  to  "thofe  of  the 
firft,  which  relate  to  the  Flindrance  of  the  Adlions. 

We  mult  alfo  obferve,  with  relped  to  thofe  Subllances  evacuated  from  the  Body  in  fome  Difeafes  that  their 
Excretion  is  not  always  a  Symptom,  tho’  they  are  fometimes  difcharged  in  great  Abundance.  Hemorrhao-es  for 
Inllance,  Sweats,  and  Diarrhoeas,  which  happily  terminate  Difeafes,  are  not  Symptoms.  Evacuations^of  this 
kind  are,  by  Galen ,  confidered  as  the  Work  of  Nature,  which  has  furmounted  the  Difeafe,  and  put  an  End  to  it 
by  a  Crifis.  ’ 

Having  thus  fpoke  of  Difeafes,  their  Caufes,  and  their  Symptoms,  we  now  come  to  treat  of  their  Signs.  The 
Author  of  the  Definitions  aferibed  to  Galen  defines  a  Sign  to  be  That  which  dife overs,  or  makes  known? what  was 
formerly  unknown.  Galen,  as  we  have  above  obferved,  dillinguilhed  Signs  into  thofe  which  are  falutary,  thofe  that 
are  not  fo,  and  thofe  which  are  of  a  neutral  or  indifferent  Nature  ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  Brevity,  we  fhall  only  here 
confider  the  Signs  of  Difeafes.  Of  thefe  Galen  eftablifhed  two  principal  Kinds  ;  the  former  he  called  Diagnoftic 
and  the  latter  Prognoftic  Signs.  The  Diagnoftic  Signs  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  enable  us  to  know  Difeafes,  and 
to  dillinguifh  them  from  each  other.  There  ai  e  two  forts  of  Diagnoftic  Signs,  the  one  called  Pathognomic ,  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  Difeafe,  make  known  its  precife  Species,  and  always  accompany  it,  fo  that  they  bemn  and  end 
with  it.  The  other  Species  of  Diagnoftic  Signs  are  called  Adjuntt  ;  thefe  are  common  to  feveral  Difeafel  and  only 
ferve  to  point  out  or  difeover  the  Differences  between  Difeafes  of  the  fame  Species.  In  a  Pleurify,  for  Inllance 
the  pathognomic  Signs  are  a  Cough,  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  a  Pain  of  the  Side,  and  a  continued  Fever  The 
adjund  Signs  are  the  various  forts  or  Matter  expectorated,  which  are  fometimes  bloody,  fometimes  bilious  fome¬ 
times  white,  frothy,  thick,  or  clear  Our  Author  drew  the  Diagnoftic  Signs,  firft,  from  the  Effence  or  Nature  of 
the  Thing  itfell,  that  is,  from  the  defective  or  difordered  Difpofition  of  the  Parts,  or  from  the  Difeafes  themfelves  - 
fecondly,  from  the  Caules  of  Difeafes ;  and,  thirdly,  from  their  Symptoms,  among  the  Number  of  which  are  the 
various  Pulfes,  and  the  Excrements  :  And,  laftly,  from  the  particular  Difpofitions  of  each  Body,  which  are  fome¬ 
times  hereditary  or  derived  from  Parents,  from  things  which  prove  prejudicial,  and  thofe  that  do  Service  and 
from  epidemical  Difeafes.  5 


In  order  to  draw  Signs  from  the  injured  Difpofition  of  the  Parts,  we  muS  previoufiy  know  what  are  the  Parts 
affedea,  or  which  are  not  in  a  good  Difpontion  •  whether,  for  Inllance,  it  is  the  Foot  or  the  Hand,  the  Liver  or 
the  Lungs  This,  with  refpeeft  to  the  external  Parts  may  be  difeovered  by  the  Sight  and  the  Touch  ;  and  by 
ti  e  fame  .weans  we  may  alio  judge  of  the  Species  of  Diforder  under  which  they  labour.  But  this  does  not  hold 
witn  refpea  to  the  internal  Parts  to  difeover  which  a  great  deal  of  Labour  and  Skill  are  required.  Galen,  how¬ 
ever  m  order  to  anfwer  this  End,  adverted  carefully  to  five  Things:  Firft,  the  particular  AdKon  injured  - 
fecondly,  the  Nature  or  Species  of  the  Pain  felt ;  thirdly,  the  Situation  of  the  Part  in  which  the  Pain  or  any 
other  preternatural  Circumftance,  is  perceived  ;  fourthly,  the  Accidents  peculiar  to  each  Part  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
Excrements  peculiar  to  thefe  Parts,  or  which  certain  Parts  ufually  difcharge,  and  the  Manner  in  which  certain 
Subftances  are  evacuated.  A  Knowledge  of  the  Adtion  or  natural  Ufe  of  The  Parts  contributes  very  much  to  the 
iiicovering  which  of  them  are  affeefted  ;  for  as  all  the  Adlions,  whether  natural,  vital  or  animal  are  nerformed 

ffiooldrtain  f°rganS  °r  ,°f  B°dykit  f°n°ws>  of  courfe>  that  when  an  Adlion  is  hindered/  the  P^rt  which 
lhould  perform  it  is  affedled  Thus  a  difficult  Conception  of  the  Aliments  denotes,  that  the  Stomach  is  affePted 

*fcau[e  2?  0irCeJ°f  the  Stomach  t0  concoft  the  Aliments.  A  Difficulty  of  difeharging  the  Urine  imports’ 
the  '  P6  ?hlddCr’  ,Kldne>rs>  or  Parts  connected  with  them,  are  affedted,  becaufe  ’tis  the  proper  Adtion  or  Office  of 

an  AffaWf  °theyH  .aC°rnBdn,A  ''  1°  ST  PfaSe  t0  the  Urine'  An  Alteration  of  the  Pulfe  fignifies 

certain  1  F  F  “  ff  A  T'l’  b“?af?  ^  Pulfe, 15  an  Afti°"  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries.  Blindnefi  is  a 
of  the  whole  Bodt  w'm  tr  m  “  EyIr °rSan  of  Sight.  Immobility  of  a  particular  Part,  or 

Motion  &at  as  a  p  T 1  u  ffA  f  ^  ^  f"’  becaufc  the  Nerves  are  the  immediate  Inftruments  of 
that  is  bv  the  CnnnS A  U6  Man"ers>  either  Primarily,  and  by  itfelf,  or  only  by  Confent, 

laordimdv llilfr  or  Corn  m  un  i  cat  ion  it  has  with  fome  other  Part s  fo  the  AffeSions  thus  produced  are 

unaccompanV'd  wkh'anv'orlie^2  K™  "  pr°P?  °f  Affeflion  of  the  Part,  when  that  Affedtion  is 

as  fome  other  AffePtior/ in r  f  ™  contlnues  *or  a  confide'rable  Time,  when  it  does  not  augment  in  proportion 

^for  ts  Re  ef  SJVhen  f  C°nt,"UeS  af“her  Affeftio"  has  ceafed’  a"d  the  Remedies 

produced^ bvkonlent  augment?  !!"  0rdmarI'  ElT<;l-t5 *  on  the  contrary,  that  Affection  which  is  only 
relieved  by th“ IWdTef Z,  °f  d™mifh/a ProP°«ion  as  fome  other  Affedtion  does,  and  the  Patient  is  not 
Affedtion  bf  the  Stomach  Eli  Affea‘on’  when  of  the  primary  Kind.  Thus  Vomiting,  which  is  an 
the  Kidneys  •  fo  that  the  kit  I  nek  Ik  appens  in  confequence  of  the  Confent  or  Connedticn  between  that  Part  and 

dimftly  and  ’  immSv  upon7  tfeffi  g  ,PT"^  A  ST*Ch  PufferS  Confat>  tho’ Diforder  afts 

the  Phyfician  muft  dir,  ft  vie  In  this  Cafe  the  ordinary  Remedies  for  the  Stomach  are  of  no  Ufe,  and 

primal XteT his ^Cam  o  ,1  Tl  ^  ^  ft  Kidn<^S 5  Pereas,  if  the  Stomach  was  property  and 
the  Pam  felt  indicates  In  to  be  employed  for  the  Relief  of  that  in  particular.  The  Nature  or  Species  of 

lion  orBea m l  ’Tl ^  ^  k  Wh‘°h  fufferS’  °r  is  affe£led'  lf  the  Pai" is  accompanied  with  Pulfa- 

a  Sign  that  the  Part  affiS’  I  herT  “  Artery’ , either  ln  °r  near  the  Part  in  Pain.  If  the  Pain  is  pungent,  ’tis 
Place  pained  alfo  in,li„r,  d  la  membranous ;  and,  if  it  is  convuifive,  the  Nerves  fuffer.  The  Situation  of  the 
right  Hypochondrium  ^  arta  efted.  Thus  a  deep-feated  internal  Pain,  with  Tenfion  and  Swelling  of  the 

,  eno  q  that  the  Seat  ol  the  Diforder  may  poffibly  be  in  the  Liver,  which  is  fituated  in 

1  that 
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that  Place.  The  fame  Accidents  or  Symptoms  inform  us,  that  the  Spleen  may  be  affected,  when  they  appear  *n 
the  Left  Side,  which  contains  the  Spleen.  But,  it  the  Pain  and  Tumor  are  external,  t  ey  ave  ei  , 

Mufcles  which  cover  the  refpedtive  Parts.  The  Accidents  peculiar  to  each  Pait  alfo  ferve  to  1  cover  ..  . 
areaffetfted.  Vomiting,  forlnftance,  the  Hiccough,  andaNaufea,  thew  that  the  Stomac  u  ers. 
is  a  certain  Sign,  that  the  Brain  is  affeifted  ;  and  Hoarfnefs  indicates  a  Diforder  of  the  peia  r  ei 
Nature  of  the  Excrements  alfo  ferves  to  dilcover  the  Part  affe&ed.  Small  Filaments  of  F  e  ,  1  ciarD 

the  Urine,  denote  that  the  Kidneys  are  affefted  •,  and  Scales,  difeharged  the  fame  way,  are  a  Sign  that  the  Blaclcier 
fuffers.  Soft  fungous  Flefli,  and  which  fuddenly  arifes  in  Fracftures  of  the  Cranium,  denotes  that  the  Membrane  or 
the  Brain  is  affe&ed.  When  the  Urine  is  difeharged  from  a  Wound  of  the  lower  Belly,  tis  a  certain  Sign  that 
the  Bladder  or  Ureters  are  wounded.  When  the  Foeces  are  difeharged  from  a  Wound  of  t  is  <un  ,  tls  a  ^ 
that  the  large  Inteftines  are  pierced.  The  menftrual  Evacuations  come  from  the  Matrix,  t  e  ^tn^Fa  a  ^ 
from  the  Spermatic  Veffels,  Worms  from  the  Inteftines,  Gravel  and  Stones  from  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  l  he 
Manner  in  which  certain  Subftances  are  evacuated,  alfo  indicates  the  particular  Parts  from  w  ■* c  1  t  eY  are 
charged.  The  Blood,  for  Inftance,  which  flows  from  a  Wound  by  ftarts,  flows  from  an  opened  Artery.  1  he 
Blood,  which  is  difeharged  from  the  Mouth  in  Coughing,  comes  from  the  Lungs.  It  is  of  fo  great  mportance 
to  the  Phyfician  to  know  the  Part  in  which  the  Difeafe  is  feated,  that  Galen  has  compofed  fix  Books  upon  t  is  very 

Subject,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  beft  of  any  he  has  wrote,  _  ,  , 

After  knowing  the  Part  affected,  we  are  afterwards  to  find  out  the  Affection  or  Diforder  of  that  Part ,  an 
that,  as  we  have  already  faid,  by  drawing  Signs  either  from  the  Difeafe  itfelf,  or  from  its  Caufes,  or  from  its 
Symptoms.  As  for  the  Signs  drawn  from  the  Difeafe,  flnee  the  two  principal  Kinds  of  Difeafes  are  Intemperature 
and  bad  Conformation,  thefe  fometimes  dilcover  themfelves  fpontaneoufly,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain 
Pitch  •,  and,  in  this  Cafe,  they  may  be  judged  of  by  the  Senfes.  But,  when  thefe  two  Defects  are  not  very 
perceptible,  in  order  to  difeover  them,  we  employ  almoft'the  fame  Means  we  life  for  difeerning  the  Part  affected. 
The  Caufes  of  Difeafes  alfo  furnifh  various  Signs  for  knowing  their  particular  Natures  :  Thus  we  conclude,  that  a 
Difeafe  produced  by  black  Bile  is  malignant,  and  that  one  produced  by  the  Blood  is  benign..  If  any  one  has  taken 
a  very  acrid  Medicine,  or  a  Poifon,  we  judge  of  the  Species  of  the  Diforder,  produced  by  this  Medicine  or  Poifon, 
by  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  the  Nature  ol  the  Caufe.  But  the  Symptoms  of  Difeafes  fupply  us  with  the  largeft 
Number  of  Signs  •,  and,  as  there  are  three  Kinds  of  Symptoms,  each  Kind  furnifhes  us  with  particular  Signs. 
The  Symptoms,  whether  of  the  animal,  the  vital,  or  the  natural  Adlions,  are  the  firft.  If. a  .  Delirium,  for 
Inftance,  which  is  a  Symptom  of  the  animal  Adlion  being  injured,  is  accompany ’d  with  Fury,  it  indicates  a  hot 
Intemperature  of  the  Brain-,  but,  if  it  is  accompany’d  with  Terror  and  Sadnefs,  it  denotes  a  cold  Intemperature 
of  the  fame  Part.  Exceftive  Sleep,  which  is  another  Symptom  of  the  fame  Acftion,  denotes  a  cold  and  moift 
Intemperature  of  the  Brain  and  Watching  indicates  quite  the  contrary.  A  Privation  of  Motion,  in  any  Part, 
difeovers  that  the  Nerves,  diftributed  to  that  Part,  are  either  obftrudted,  relaxed,  or  cut.  Very. con fiderable  Signs 
are  alfo  drawn  from  a  Defedt  of  the  vital  Actions.  The  feveral  Alterations  of  the  Pulfe,  which  are  Symptoms 
depending  upon  this  Defedt,  fupply  us  with  various  Signs.  A  great  and  frequent  Pulfe  indicates  a  hot  In  tem¬ 
perature  ;  whereas  one  that  is  fmall  and  flow,  indicates  a  cold  Intemperature.  Thofe  Symptoms  which  proceed 
from  a  Lefion  of  the  natural  Adtions,  are  not  of  lefs  Importance  in  furnifliing  us  with  Diagnoftic  Signs,  or  fuch  as 
indicate  the  particular  Species  of  the  Diforder.  A  weak  Appetite,  accompanied  with  a  violent  Thirft,  imports  a 
hot  Intemperature.  A  great  Appetite,  on  the  contrary,  without  Thirft,  denotes  a  cold  Intemperature.  Various 
Signs  may  alfo  be  drawn  from  the  Symptoms  furnilhed  by  the  Subftances  difeharged  from  the  Body,  and  their 
various  Qualities.  That  Blood,  for  Inftance,  which  is  copioufly  difeharged  in  Coughing,  denotes  a  Rupture  of 
fome  Veffel  of  the  Lungs  but  the  Blood  which  is  expectorated  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  and  mixed  with  Pus,  indicates 
an  Exulceration  of  the  fame  Part.  When  the  Aliments  are  difeharged  by  Stool  in  the  fame  State  they  were  in 
when  taken  into  the  Stomach,  this  denotes  a  Lientery.  An  Alteration  in  the  Colour  of  the  Skin  is  alfo  fignificant 
in  various  Diforders.  Of  this  we  have  an  Inftance  in  the  yellow  Colour  of  thofe  who  labour  under  the  Jaundice, 
this  Colour  being  an  Indication  of  an  Obftrudtion  in  the  Gall-bladder. 

The  fame  Sources  from  which  Galen  drew  the  Signs  of  the  Species  of  Difeafes,  alfo  ferved  him  to  difeover  their 
Differences ;  and  enabled  him,  for  Inftance,  to  diftinguilh  a  malignant  from  a  benign,  and  an  acute  from  a  chro¬ 
nical  Diforder. 

The  laft  Species  of  Diagnoftic  Signs  are  thofe  taken  from  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes.  We  fhall  exemplify  the 
Manner  of  drawing  this  Species  of  Signs,  with  refpeft  to  a  Plethora  and  a  Cacochymy,  which,  as  we  have 
above  obferved,  are  the  moft  ordinary  Caufes  of  Difeafes.  A  Plethora,  which  is  a  Redundance  of  all  the  Humours, 
but  efpecially  of  the  Blood,  may,  according  to  our  Author,  be  known  by  the  following  Signs :  There  is  an 
•extraordinary  Fulnefsof  Body,  and  a  greater  Corpulence  thanufual ;  the  Veffels  become  turgid;  the  Pulfe  ftrong, 
large,  and  full ;  but  Refpiration  is  not  very  free,  becaufe  the  Lungs  and  Diaphragm  are  oppreffed ;  one  fleeps 
much,  or,  at  leaft,  has  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  fleep  ;  the  Body  is  heavy  and  liftlefs,  and  confiderable  Loffes  of  Blood 
are  fuftained,  fometimes  from  the  Nofe,  and  fometimes  from  other  Paffages.  A  Plethora,  or  Plenitude,  may  alfo 
be  known  from  the  Caufes  capable  of  producing  it  ;  fuch  as  an  idle  and  fedentary  Life,  the  Ufe  of  fucculent  and 
too  nourilhing  Aliments,  an  Interruption  of  accuftomed  Exercife,  or  a  Stoppage  of  fome  ufual  ftated  Evacuation. 
A  Cacochymy,  which  is  a  Depravation  of  the  Humours,  or  a  Superfluity  of  thofe  which  differ  from  the  Blood* 
varies  according  to  the  Difference  between  one  Humour  and  another  ;  fo  that,  as  there  are  three  principal  Kinds 
of  Humours,  befides  the  Blood,  there  are  alfo  three  Species  of  Cacochymies  ;  the  one  is  produced  by  the  Bile, 
the  other  by  the  Phlegm,  and  the  third  by  black  Bile.  We  do  not  here  mention  a  fanguine  Cacochymy,  becaufe 
the  Blood  cannot  be  depraved  but  by  degenerating  into  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  Humours.  To  begin,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  bilious  Cacochymy :  It  is  difeovered,  firft,  by  the  Signs  drawn  from  the  ordinary  Effefts  of  the  Bile. 
Now  the  Bile  being  an  Humour  yellow,  bitter,  hot,  dry,  or  of  a  drying  Nature,  it  produces  Effedts  or  Accidents 
which  have  a  Relation  to  the  above-mentioned  Qualities,  fuch  as  a  yellow  Colour  of  all  the  Body,  or  fome  of  its 
particular  Parts,  of  the  Eyes,  for  Inftance,  or  of  the  Tongue  ;  a  pungent  and  drying  Heat ;  a  Bitternefs  in  the 
Mouth ;  Difcharges  of  yellow,  bitter,  and  acrid  Matter  by  the  Mouth,  and  by  Stool  ;  Thirft,  Naufea,  and 
Cardialgias  :  The  Patient,  farther,  can  with  Difficulty  fupport  Hunger ;  is  hafty  and  prone  to  Anger,  but  has 
Vivacity,  and  a  quick  Pulfe.  All  the  Caufes  which  are  capable  of  producing  a  Redundance  of  Bile,  alfo  contribute 
to  difeover  this  Species  of  Cacochymy.  Thefe  Caufes  are  a  hot  and  dry  Conftitution  of  the  whole  Body  -,  Youth 
the  Summer-feafon,  the  Heat  of  the  Climate,  the  Heat  of  the,  Liver  in  particular,  the  Ufe  of  heating  Aliments* 
great  Labour,  or  violent  Exercife,  V  Etchings,  Abftinence,  certain  Paffions,  fuch  as  Anger,  Refentment,  and  all 
•others  of  the  difturbing  and  uneafy  Kind.  There  are  alfo  other  Difeafes  which  denote  a  bilious  Cacochymy 
becaufe  we  have  other  Proofs,  that  they  are  produced  by  the  Bile.  Thefe  Difeafes  are  a  Tertian  Fever,  an  Eryfipelas’ 

and 
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and  fame  others.  The  various  Depravations  of  the  Bile  are  farther  difcover’d  by  the  Change  of  Colours  which 
fometimes  happen  to  this  Humour,  as  when  it  becomes  green  or  black.  Thefe  Changes  are  difcover’d  either  by 
the  Difeafes  they  ufually  produce,  or  by  the  Colour  of  the  Excrements  difcharg’d.  Here  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  black  Bile  produces  of  all  others  the  moft  formidable  Symptoms  or  Accidents.  The  melancholic 
Cacochymy  is  alio  known  firft  by  the  Effedts  of  Melancholy.  As  this  Humour  is  cold  and  dry,  and  alfo 
acid,  black,  and  thick,  it  produces  Diforders  and  Symptoms,  which  have  a  Relation  to  thefe  Qualities.  The 
black  Excrements,  for  Inftance,  which  are  difcharg’d  in  fome  Difeafes,  and  the  Diforder  commonly  called 
the  Black-jaundice,  are  the  Effects  or  Productions  ol  Melancholy.  The  Haemorrhoids,  or  Tumors  of  the  Anus, 
by  which  a  coarle  and  thick  Blood  is  difcharg’d,  proceed  from  the  fame  Source,  as  well  as  Varices,  the  Leprofy, 
and  the  Cancer.  The  Acidity  ol  the  Melancholy  is  difcover’d  by  thofe  Depravations  of  the  Appetite,  which 
oblige  the  Patient  to  eat  Subftances  which  cannot  pofflbly  nourifh,  fuch  as  Coal,  Chalk,  and  Plafter  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  by  a  Species  ol  Hunger,  which  for  its  extraordinary  Nature  is  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Epithet  Canine ,  and  in. 
which  the  Patient  cannot  be  fatisfied.  Befides,  this  Quality  ol  the  black  Bile  is  difcover’d  by  four  EruCtations, 
and  a  Vomiting  of  Matter  of  the  fame  Tafte.  Laftly,  the  Coldnefs  and  drying  Quality  of  the  black  Bile  are 
indicated  by  the  large  Quantity  of  Wind  difcharg’d,  which  indicates  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Heat,  and  the  Defed: 
of  Humidity.  A  fmall  and  languid  Pulfe,  Sadnefs,  Terror,  and  Taciturnity,  denote  the  fame  thing.  The 
Signs  of  a  melancholic  Cacochymy  are,  in  the  lecond  Place,  drawn  from  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  the  Caufes 
wrhich  are  capable  of  producing  a  Melancholy  ;  the  Autumn,  for  Inftance,  mature  Age,  a  cold  and  dry  Confti- 
tution,  produce  Melancholy.  Coarfe  and  dry  Aliments  are  productive  of  the  fame  Effecft ;  but  this  Humour  is 
principally  augmented  when  one  leads  a  difeontented  and  uneafy  Life.  The  Signs  of  a  pituitous  Cacochymy  are 
thefe  following  :  The  Patient  has  a  pale  Countenance,  a  large  and  heavy  Body,  cold  to  the  Touch,  and  with  little 
Hair.  The  Urine  is  white,  and  the  Patient  is  fubjeCt  to  Defluxions,  and  oedematous  Tumors.  He  has  little  or 
noThirft,  and  his  Pulfe  is  imall,  flow,  and  foft.  He  alfo  greatly  dreads  the  Cold.  The  Caufes  which  generate 
Phlegm  alfo  difeover  it.  Thele  Caufes  are  a  cold  and  moift  Conftitution,  a  Country  or  a  Seafon  in  which  Cold 
and  Humidity  prevail,  crude  and  aqueous  Aliments,  a  fedentary  Life,  or  too  much  Sleep.  When  the  Phlegm, 
which  is  naturally  mild,  becomes  acid  or  faline,  it  is  difeerned  by  the  Saliva,  which  of  courfe  becomes  acid  or 
faline.  The  Patient  feels  frequent  Itchings,  and  Puftules  appear  on  feveral  Parts  of  his  Body.  He  has  a  greater 
Appetite  than  he  ought  to  have,  and  is  fubjeCt  to  Gri pings,  Rheums,  and  acrid  Catarrhs. 

Thefe  are  the  Signs  of  the  three  Species  of  Cacochymy,  which  correfpond  to  the  three  Kinds  of  Humours,  the 
Bile,  the  Phlegm,  and  the  black  Bile.  Galen  alfo  reckon’d  Flatulences  among  the  Caufes  of  Diforders.  But  as 
thefe  Flatulences  are,  according  to  him,  the  Production  of  a  pituitous  or  melancholic  Humour  refolv’d  into  Va¬ 
pours,  by  a  Heat  too  weak  entirely  to  diffipate  thefe  Humours,  we  may  properly  enough  fay,  that  they  are  a  Con¬ 
sequence  of  a  pituitous  or  melancholic  Cacochymy. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  Diagnoftic  Signs  of  Difeafes,  we  now  come  to  confider  thofe  call’d  Prognojlic.  Our 
Author  gave  this  latter  Name  to  thofe  Signs  which  ferve  previoufly  to  difeover  what  is  likely  to  happen  with 
refpeCt  to  the  Event  of  a  Difeafe,  the  Time  of  its  Duration,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  will  terminate.  He  prin¬ 
cipally  form’d  a  Judgment,  with  refpeCl  to  the  Event  of  a  Difeafe,  from  its  Species,  from  its  Virulence,  and  from 
its  peculiar  Genius.  Continued  Fevers,  for  Inftance,  and  thofe  of  the  malignant  Kind,  are  all  dangerous  ;  where¬ 
as  thofe  of  the  intermittent  Kind  are  generally  without  Danger.  A  great  Inflammation  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
one  which  is  fmall ;  and  a  malignant  Fever  threatens  the  Patient  more  than  a  Ample  continued  one.  The  Part 
affeded,  the  Conftitution  and  Difpofition  of  the  Body,  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe,  the  Time  it  lafts,  the  Age  of  the 
Patient,  and  the  Climate  in  which  the  Diforder  feizes,  are  Circumftances  on  which  the  Recovery  or  Death  of  the 
Patient  depend.  As  for  the  Time  of  the  Duration  of  a  Difeafe,  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Motion  of  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  itfelf.  If  that  Motion  is  quick,  the  Difeafe  foon  terminates  ;  but  if  it  is  too  flow,  it  requires  a  longer  Time. 
The  natural  Genius  and  Virulence  of  the  Difeafe  ferve  to  difeover  the  fame  thing.  Thus  we  fee  Ephemeras,  and 
Ample  continued  Fevers,  terminate  happily  in  a  few  Days  •,  whereas  thofe  of  the  continued  putrid  Kind,  and  fuch 
as  are  malignant,  kill  the  Patient  in  as  fhort  a  time.  A  Ample  Difeafe  is  alfo  fooner  cur’d  than  one  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  Nature.  The  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  farther,  occafion  a  Variation  in  this  Species  of  Prognoftic  *,  for  the  Dif¬ 
eafes  produc’d  by  Heat  or  Cold  laft  for  a  fhorter  Time  than  thofe  which  draw  their  Origin  from  Drynefs  and  Hu¬ 
midity.  Thofe  Diforders  which  are  produc’d  by  the  Blood,  and  yellow  Bile,  are  acute  or  fhort ;  whereas  thofe 
which  proceed  from  Phlegm  or  Melancholy,  are  chronical  or  long.  The  Age  of  the  Patient,  the  Seafon,  the  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Air,  Habitudes  contracted,  the  Sex  of  the  Patient,  and  the  manner  of  Living,  have  alfo  aconfi- 
derable  Influence  on  the  fpeedy  or  flow  Termination  of  Difeafes.  And,  laftly,  the  Manner  in  which  a  Difeafe 
ought  to  terminate,  whether  gradually,  or  all  on  a  Ridden  ;  by  a  flow  Concoction  of  the  Humours,  or  by  a 
CriAs ;  or,  fuppoflng  the  Patient  fhould  die,  whether  he  will  die  by  Oppreflion,  or  a  Diflipation  of  Strength.  All 
thefe  Circumftances  are  previoufly  known  by  examining  the  State  of  the  Difeafe,  and  that  of  the  Patient.  If  the 
Difeafe  has  a  flow  Motion,  in  all  Probability  the  Humours  will  be  gradually  concocted  ;  but  if  its  Motion  is  quick 
and  violent,  it  will  probably  terminate  by  a  CriAs.  Befides,  we  conjecture  that  a  CriAs  will  loon  happen  when  on 
the  Approach  of  the  critical  Days  the  Patient  Ands  himfelf  more  uneafy  than  ordinary,  and  when  the  Accidents 
or  Symptoms  feem  to  increafe.  We  may  even  predict  the  Species  of  the  CriAs  by  an  Examination  of  particular 
Symptoms.  If  the  Pulfe  is  large  and  quick,  and  at  the  fame  time  foft  and  undulating,  the  CriAs  will  happen  by 
a  Diaphorefis.  If  the  Belly  is  turgid,  and  makes  an  uncommon  Noife,  the  CriAs  will  happen  by  a  Diarrhoea.  If 
the  Patient  s  Countenance  is  very  red,  or  if  he  imagines  he  fees  fomething  red,  though  there  be  really  nothing  of 
that  Colour  before  him,  a  critical  Haemorrhage  will  very  foon  happen.  Galen  one  Day  adverting  to  this  laft: 
Sign,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Hippocrates ,  found  a  proper  Opportunity  of  acquiring  a  great  Reputation  at 
Rome.  A  young  Man,  in  the  Afth  Day  of  an  acute  Difeafe,  was,  by  the  Advice  of  his  PhyAcians,  about  to  be 
blooded,  if  our  Author  haa  not  accidentally  put  a  Stop  to  the  Execution  of  the  Defign.  The  Indications,  faid 
he,  which  you  have  follow’d,  and  which  influence  you  to  bleed  the  Patient,  are  very  juft.  You  have  Reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  Patient’s  Diforder  proceeds  from  a  Redundance  of  Blood  but  you  do  not  advert  to  this,  that 
Nature  herfelf  is  juft  about  to  produce  the  fame  Effedt,  which  the  Opening  of  a  Vein  would  do.  As  Galen  was 
pronouncing  thefe  Words,  the  young  Man  fuddenly  ftarted  from  the  Bed,  crying,  that  he  faw  a  red  Serpent 
approaching  to  him.  1  he  other  Phy  Acians  defpifing  this  new  Symptom,  as  well  as  the  Advice  of  Galen ,  ftill 
perfifted  in  afferting  the  Nee  Aty  of  Venefeftion  ;  but  the  Blood  which  the  Patient  forthwith  began  to  difeharge, 
convinc  d  them  that  our  Author  was  more  fkilful  than  they  themfelves.  What  induc’d  him  to  make  this  Pro¬ 
gnoftic  was,  his  obferving  that  the  Patient  had  a  Rednefs  diffus’d  from  the  Root  of  hisNofe  over  his  Cheek,  and 
that  this  Rednefs  always  increafed  with  refpedt  to  the  Brightnefs  of  its  Colour,  which  he  took  for  a  certain  Indi¬ 
cation  of  an  Haemorrhage  from  the  Noftril  of  the  fame  Side.  This  Indication  was  ftill  more  ftrongly  confirm’d 
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by  the  red  Serpent  which  the  Patient  imagin’d  he  faw.  Galen  adds,  tha  *  .  .  gj„ns  which. 

they  were  obliged  to  ufe  means  to  flop  it,  which  was  effected  not  wit  out  1  ,  from  ^  gtate  0f 

difeover  whether  the  Patient  will  die  by  Exhauftion  or  Oppreflion,  they  are  par  y  Htemor- 

the  Patient,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe.  If  a  Patient  has  langmlh’d  for  a  long  time  if  he dias  tad  a  Htemr 

rhage  or  Diarrhoea,  if  he  has  neglected  to  fupport  himfelf  by  Aliments,  or  1  c  l  .  .  ^ 

him,  he  may  poffibly  die  by  Exhauftion.  But  if  a  Patient,  threaten’d  with  -mmed, >ate  Death, >  "ot °ee" 
weaken’d  by  Evacuations  of  this  Kind,  or  if  the  Diforder  is  recent,  ’tis  obvious  to  perceive,  that  he  dies  by 

This  is  fufficient  for  explaining  the  three  Kinds  of  prognoftic  Signs  already  mentioned .  ^  But  our  utho  • 

ther,  eftabliffied  three  other  Species  of  them,  with  refpeeft  to  other  three  Things,  w  1  Cruditv  of  the 

“  There  are,”  fays  he,  “  three  Kinds  of  prognoftic  Signs.  Some  relate  to  t  e  onc  .  .  .jf,, 

“  .Humours,  others  to  the  Death  or  Recovery  of  the  Patient,  and  the  third  re  ate  to  ri  es  f  d  •  j  Gf 

Prognoftics  in  general  are  drawn  from  three  different  Sources.  .  The  firft  Source  re  a  es  o  p'Yrrements  or 
Faculties  or  Actions,  that  is,  the  natural,  the  vital,  and  the  animal.  The  fecon  ource,  -  ’ 

Things  difeharg’d  from  the  Body.  And  the  third  Source,  to  a  Change  of  Qualities.  W  e  fha  11  not,,  on  this 
fion,  §enter  intcTa  Detail  of  all  that  Galen  has  faid  with  refpeft  to  thefe  different  Signs,  and 

fince  that  would  be  both  tedious  and  inconfiftent  with  our  Defign  :  However,  for  farther  Satisfaction  with  relpett 
to  fome  other  Particularities  of  this  Author’s  Syftem,  we  muft  refer  our  Readeis  to  t  e  rtic  e  ulsus. 

Having  fhewn  the  Nature  of  Difeafes,  with  their  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Signs,  accor  ding  to  e  y  em  o 
Galen ,  we  come  now  to  point  out  the  Method  in  which  they  ought  to  be  treated.  This  Method  is  built  upon 
two  fundamental  Maxims  before-mentioned,  which  are,  That  a  Difeafe,  which  is  lometung  contrary  ro  ^  a  tire, 
ought  to  be .  fubdued  by  its  contrary:  And  that  Nature  is  to  be  preferved  by  what  has  a  proper  Conformity 
with  it.  From  thefe  two  Maxims  arife  the  Indications,  which  are  the  Bafts  of  practical  Medicine.  What 
Galen  calls  an  Indication  is  an  Infinuation,  or  Hint,  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  rdpeft  to  fomething, 
taken  from  the  proper  Nature  or  Condition  of  that  Thing.  .  Thefe  two  Maxims,  thus  laid  down,  afford  us, 
according  to  our  Author,  two  general  Indications ;  one  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Affedhon  contrary  to  Nature, 
which  Affection  indicates,  or  requires,  that  it  fhould  be  removed,  or  fubdued  ;  the  other  is  taken  fromthe  natu¬ 
ral  Conflitution,  and  Strength,  which  infinuate,  or  put  us  in  Mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferved.  There  are, 
as  we  have,  already  obferved,  three  Sorts  of  Affections  contrary  to  Nature,  .which. are  the  Difeafe,.  the  Caufe,  and 
the  Symptom.  Of  thefe  three,  the  Difeafe  being  the  principal,  or  being  primarily  and  in  itfelf  contrary  to 
Health,  it  is  what  we  propofe  to  cure,  and  confequently  what  properly  affords  the  piincipal  curative. Indication, 
which  is  taken,  as  we  faid,  from  what  is  contrary  to  the  Difeafe.  But  if  we  fometimes  make  ufe  of  like  and  not 
contrary  Things,  as,  for  Inflance,  a  hot  Remedy  for  a  hot  Diftemper,  that  happens  only  accidentally  through  the. 
Intervention  of  fome  other  thing  which  is  dire£tly  contrary  to  the  Difeafe.  In  other  refpedts  we  are  to  take  care 
that  Agents  be  proportion’d  to  Patients,  and  that  the  Contraries  we  employ  have  their  Degrees  fuited  to  thofe  of 
the  Difeafe,  left,  if  they  are  too  weak,  they  fhould  be  wholly  ineffe&ual ;  and  if  they  are  too  ftrong,  fhould  rua 
Matters  to  the  oppofite  Excefs,  which  is  no  lefs  contrary  to  Nature  than  what  we  intended  to  correct.  It  is  far¬ 
ther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Contraries  we  fpeak  of  ought  to  be  ufed  by  Degrees,  becaufe  Nature  cannot  bear, 
fudden  Alterations.  We  muft  begin  then  with  the  weakeft,  and  not  proceed  all  on  a  fudden  to  the  ftrongeft. 
Befides,  as  there  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Difeafes,  fo  there  are  alfo  of  Remedies  :  A  Ample  Difeafe  indicates  a  fimple 
Remedy,  a  complicated  Difeafe  a  compounded  Remedy,  or  one  that  ferves  for  feveral  Purpofes.  But  it  is  to  be: 
obferved,  that  in  complicated  Cafes  we  ought  primarily  to  regard  the  principal  Difeafe,  or  that  which  is  the  Caufe 
of  the  reft,  and,  as  long  as  it  fubfifts,  hinders  their  Cure.  This  Rule  then  is  always  to  be  follow’d,  except  in 
fome  Cafes  where  the  Phyfician  is  obliged  to  provide  againft  the  moft  prefting  or  dangerous  Circumftance,  as  when  . 
there  is  a  Malignity  attending  it,  when  it  attacks  fome  confiderable  Parts,  or  hinders  fome  principal  Attion. 

But  tho’  the  firft  curative  Indication  be  taken  from  the  Difeafe,  yet  as  it  cannot  be  cured  fo  long  as  its  Caufe  fub¬ 
fifts,  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  the  Cure,  by  removing  or  fubduing  that  Caufe.  If  there  be  feveral  Caufes,  they  muft 
be  remov’d,  one  after  the  other,  each  in  its  Order,  in  which  Cafe  Galen  advifes  to  begin  with  that  Caufe,  which 
was,  as  we  may  fay,  firft  in  Birth,  but  laft  in  Difcovery,  by  proceeding  after  an  analytic  Method.  This  Maxim 
appears  to  be  neceffary,  principally  by  way  of  Precaution,  when  we  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes, 
and  by  that  means  prevent  their  Rife  or  Increafe,  or  to  cure  them  the  more  eafily,  as  foon  as  they  are  formed. 

The  Symptoms,  confider’d  as  fuch,  require  nothing  particular  in  their  Cure,  becaufe  the  Diftemper,  on  which 
they  depend,  being  fubdued,  they  difappear  at  the  fame  time.  However,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Phy¬ 
fician  is  obliged  to  negleft  the  Difeafe,  in  order  to  obviate  the  Symptoms,  when  poffibly  the  Symptom  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  worfe  Difeafe  than  what  it  accompanies,  or  when  it  caufes  a  confiderable  Abatement  of  the  Strength.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  firft  Cafe,  the  Symptom  is  confider’d  as  a  Caufe  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  the 
Indication  is  not  taken  from  the  Symptom,  but  from  the  Strength  of  the  Patient. 

The  Strength  and  natural  Conftitution  of  the  Body  are,  indeed,  the  fecond  Source  from  whence  we  take,  as 
we  faid,  our  Indications.  As  to  the  Strength,  it  does  not,  indeed,  teach  what  is  to  be  done  to  cure  a  Difeafe, 
and  is  as  little  concerned  in  indicating  the  Quality  of  the  Remedies  •,  but  it  regulates  their  Quantity.  When,  for 
Example,  the  Strength  is  too  much  depreffed,  it  forbids  the  Ufe  of  fo  powerful  a  Remedy  as  the  Greatnefs  of  the 
Difeafe  would  otherwife  neceffarily  require.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  that  Galen  fays,  that  the  vital  Indication,  or  the 
Indication  taken  from  the  Strength,  (for  Life  depends  on  the  Strength)  ought  to  be  the  firft  of  all  Indications, 
and  to  precede  the  curative  Indication.  According  to  this  Maxim,  we  are,  before  all  things,  to  examine  what 
the  Strength  of  the  Patient  is  able  to  bear  •,  and  we  often  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  prescribe  fuch  Reme¬ 
dies  as  are  contrary  to  the  Scope  which  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  in  the  Cure  of  a  Difeafe,  when  the  Condition  of 
the  Strength  indicates  them.  This  is  by  fo  much  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe  the  Remedies  cannot  produce  their 
Effefil  but  as  they  are  affiifted  by  the  Strength  of  the  Patient,  which  is  to  be  fo  managed  as  that  it  may  be  able  to 
refill  the  Difeafe,  and  to  hold  out  during  its  whole  Courfe.  This  fort  of  Conflidl  between  two  Indications,  and 
Contra-indications,  fometimes  give  a  good  deal  of  Trouble  to  the  Phyfician  •,  however,  he  muft,  as  we  faid, 
attend  to  what  is  the  moft  urgent.  Under  the  natural  Conftitution  of  the  Body  are  comprehended  Temperament’ 
Habit  or  Cuftom,  Age,  Sex,  and  Condition  of  each  Part,  and  all  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Strength,  fupply  us  with 
particular  Indications  for  their  Prefervation.  The  Temperament,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  demands  our  Atten¬ 
tion  in  the  Cure  of  a  Difeafe  •,  and  Cuftom  is  to  be  no  lefs  regarded,  becaufe  a  weak  and  difeafed  Body  cannot, 
without  Difficulty,  fupport  the  Inconveniencies  to  which  it  is  fubjefted  by  a  Change  of  Management.  Perfons 
who  are  tender  are  not  to  be  treated  like  thofe  of  robuft  Bodies  ;  Children,  adult  Perfons,  the  Aged,  and  Women, 
require  alfo  regard  to  thofe  particular  Indications  which  may  be  taken  from  their  rdpedtive  Conditions.  With 
\  j  *  regard 
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re  fir  d  to  the  Condition  of  the  Parts,  there  are  feven  Things  to  be  confidered  :  Fnft,  the  Temperament  of  a  hot 
p®  f  for  inftance  feized  with  a  hot  Difeafe,  does  not  require  fo  potent  a  Remedy  as  a  cold  one  under  the  fame 
ni 'order  becaufe  the  firft  of  thefe  Parts  is  lefs  altered  from  its  natural  Temperament  by  the  Difeafe,  and  the  other 
twe  Secondly,  we  are  to  confider  the  Importance  of  the  Part  affedted.  The  noble  Parts  require  milder  Reme¬ 
dies  and  fuch  as  are  neceffarily  {Lengthening,  becaufe  thofe  Parts  are  of  common  Benefit  to  all  the  Body,  and 
thefi  Prefervation  is  of  great  Importance.  The  Liver  and  Stomach,  which  are  of  that  Number,  arc  always  to  be 
ftrenethened  •  and,  fuppofing  thefe  Parts  require  to  be  refrigerated  or  mollify’d,  we  are  to  compound  aftringent 
md  moderately  heating  Remedies  with  Refrigerants  and  Emollients,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  Refrigeration 
ind  Relaxation.  The  better  to  ihew  the  Neceffity  of  fuch  a  Practice,  our  Author  gives  us  a  pretty  eng  Account 
of  what  happened  in  his  Time  to  one  Attains ,  a  Phyfician,  who  killed,  he  fays,  a  Cynic  Philofopher,  call  d  ‘ Tkeagenes , 
by  a  continual  Application  of  laxative  Cataplafms  to  the  Region  of  the  Liver  where  there  was  an  Innammation 
-Lnft  the  Opinion  of  Galen ,  who  advifed  the  Mixture  of  Aftnngents  with  thofe  relaxing  Remedies.  In  the  third 
pL*  wearePto  regard  the  Senfaticnof  the  Part;  for  the  more  tender  and  fenfible  any  Part  is,  the  lefs  it  is  a  ole 
to  bear  acrimonious  or  violent  Remedies ;  and  it  may  happen,  that  the  fame  Difeafe  may  require  different 
Medicines  on  account  of  its  being  feated  in  different  Parts.  The  Eye,  affetted  with  an  Inflammation,  wid  nU 
f  iffer  the  fame  Remedies  as  another  inflamed  Part.  Oil,  for  Example,  which  mitigates  Phlegmons,  or  mflarn- 
matorv  Tumors,  in  the  Arms  or  Legs,  augments  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes.  Fourthly,  the  Contexture  of  the 
Part  is  to  be  confidered  :  If  the  Part  be  denfe,  thick,  and  hard,  the  Medicines  ought  to  be  more  penetrating,  and 
ftronger  than  fuch  as  are  applied  to  Parts  of  a  lax  and  foft  Contexture.  A  filth  Indication  is  taken  from  the 
Rerun;  of  the  Part,  which  teaches  us  to  know  by  what  Quarter  that  which  incommodes  it  may  moft  conveniently 
be°difchar°-ed.  The  Situation  of  the  Part  affords  a  fixth  Indication  ;  for  the  more  abfeonded,  or  deeply  feated,  any 
Part  is  o?the  more  remote  from  the  Place  where  a  Medicine  may  be  applied,  the  greater  is  to  be  the  penetrating 
Force  of  that  Medicine.  And,  laftly,  the  Vicinity  of  a  Part  fometimes  furnilhes  us  with  Indications,  which  make 
fome  Alterations  in  the  Method  of  Cure.  For  we  ought  to  regard  not  only  the  difeafed  Part,  _  but  thofe  which  are 
adjacent  to  it  for  thefe  laft  are  oftentimes  more  tender  and  fenfible  than  the  firft,  fo  as  to  be  incommoded  by  the 
Application  of  Medicines  to  the  neighbouring  affedted  Part,  when  they  are  too  ftrong  or  penetrating. 

Befides  thefe  two  general  Sources  of  Indications  already  mentioned,  which  are  the  Affedtion  contrary  to  Nature, 
and  the  natural  Conftitution,  Galen  reckons  a  third,  and  that  is,  the  Air  which  furrounds  us,  or  what  we  breatne  ; 
and  this  alfo,  in  particular,  deferves  very  much  to  be.  regarded  in  the  Cure  of  Diftempers. 

All  Indications,  of  what  Nature  foever,  are  anfwered  by  Diet,  Pharmacy,  or  Surgery,  which  are  the  three 
general  Methods  by  which  Phyficians  treat  the  Difeafed.  With  refpedt  to  thefe,  Galen,  followed  the  principal 
Maxims  eftabliftied  by  Hippocrates.  We  fhall  only  obferve  briefly,  and  that  principally  with  regard  to  Pharmacy-, 
that,  as  this  Part  of  Medicine  had  been  very  much  cultivated  from  the  1  ime  of  Hippocrates  down  to  Galen ,  the 
Number  of  Remedies,  both  Ample  and  compound,  was  very  much  augmented  ;  as  may  be  concluded  from  what 
Galen  himfelf  has  written  on  the  Subjedt  in  many  Books,  fome  of  which  treat  of  Ample  Medicines,  and  others,  of 
which  there  is  a  greater  Number,  of  the  Compofition  of  Medicines.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  with  regard  to 
Medicines  in  general,  that  the  Properties  which  Galen  aferibesto  them  are  derived  from  what  he  calls  the  primary 
Qualities,  as  hot,  cold,  dry,  and  moift  ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  Qualities  has,  according  to  him,  four  Degrees  ; 
for  Example,  a  thing  which  is  hot,  is  fo  in  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  Degree  ;  Succory  is  cold  in  the  firft 
Degree,  Pepper  is  hot  in  the  fourth  Degree.  By  virtue  of  thefe  Qualities,  and  their  various  Combinations,  the 
greateft  Part  of  Medicines,  according  to  our  Author,  perform  their  Operations  ;  and  tho’  he  acknowledges,  that 
there  are  acid,  faline,  acrimonious,  and  other  kinds  of  Medicines,  yet  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  thefe  laft 
Qualities  depend  on  the  firft  ;  as  the  faline,  for  Inftance,  depends  on  Heat,  as  the  Principle  of  its  Saltnefs  ;  that 
bitter  depends  on  dry,  that  acrimonious  is  very  hot,  that  acid  is  cold,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  He  offer ves,  in  the 
fecond  Place,  that  whatever  is  hot,  cold,  or  of  any  other  Quality,  is  fo  either  actually  or  potentially  ;  Ice  is  cold 
adtually,  Mandrake  and  Hemlock  are  cold  potentially;  Fire  is  hot  adtually,  Pepper  potentially.  Filings  which 
a not  by  virtue  of  thole  Qualities  which  diftinguifh  them,  adt  by  their  whole  Subftances  ;  fuch  are  thofe  Reme¬ 
dies  which  we  call  Specifics,  and  fome  Poifons  and  Counter-poifons  :  Of  this  Nature  alfo  are  Cathartics ;  for  they 
adl  by  a  particular  Property  of  their  whole  Subftance,  in  attracting  each  its  particular  Humour. 

Surgery  had  alfo  been  a  little  improved  fince  the  Time  of  Hippocrates ,  as  may  be  judged  from  what  has  been  faid 
concerning  Celjus ,  who  lived  an  hundred  and  fifty  Years  before  Galen.  As  for  Galen ,  he  pradtifed  Surgery  as  well 
as  all  other  Parts  of  Medicine  :  We  have  ieveral  Books  of  his,  concerning  Surgery,  in  particular,  befides  what  he 
fays  on  the  fame  Subject  in  other  Places  ;  and  he  fpeaksof  Cures  in  Surgery,  which  he  himfelf  had  performed. 

Having  made  thefe  few  Remarks  on  the  Pharmacy  and  Surgery  of  Galen ,  we  fhall  only  add  a  Word  or  two  of 
the  Ufe  which  he  made  of  the  moft  common  and  general  Remedies,  fuch  as  Bleeding,  Cupping,  Purging, 
Somniferous  and  other  Medicines  already  mentioned  in  the  Practice  of  Hippocrates ,  whom  Galen  followed  in  the 
Manner  of  ufing  thefe  Remedies,  or  at  leaft  he  obferved  his  principal  Maxims.  All  the  Difference  between  them, 
with  refpedt  to  Bleeding,  in  the  firft  Place,  was,  that  Galen  ufed  it  fomewhat  more  frequently  than  Hippocrates. 
In  this,  perhaps,  he  imitated  the  latter  Phyficians,  who  had  made  this  Remedy  fo  common,  that  Celjus  fays  there 
was  hardly  any  Diftemper,  in  his  Time,  in  which  they  did  not  ufe  Bleeding.  Galen  took  away  more  or  lefs  Blood, 
according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Patient :  He  iuppofes,  that,  on  certain  Occafions,  one  might  bleed  till  the 
Patient  fainted  ;  and  fays,  that  he  took  away,  in  one  Day,  fixCotylae  (about  three  Pounds  three  Quarters).  Fie 
drew  off  that  Quantity  principally  in  the  Beginning  of  acute  Fevers,  under  a  Redundance  and  Actuation  of  the 
Blood  ;  fuppofing  that,  in  fuch  Cafes,  the  beft  way  to  put  a  Stop  to  the  Fever  was,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  make 
a  large  Evacuation  of  Blood  in  this  Condition.  This  Ca!e  excepted,  he  does  not  advife  fuch  plentiful  Bleeding  ; 
but,  in  order  to  deter  fuch  as  would  make  ufe  of  that  Remedy  without  urgent  Neceffity,  or  confidering  the 
Strength  of  the  Patient,  he  obferves,  that  he  had  feen  two  Perfons  die  under  it.  It  will  anfwer  our  End  better,  he 
fays,  to  repeat  the  Bleeding  the  fame  Day,  or  the  following  Days,  than  to  take  away  too  much  Blood  at  one 
time.  Befides,  with  refpedt  to  Phlebotomy,  Galen  ufed  all  the  Precautions  Hippocrates  had  done,  and  winch  he 
took  from  the  Seafon,  the  Climate,  the  Age,  the  Strength,  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  and  fome  other 
Circumftances.  He  alfo  depended  very  much  upon  the  Indications  furnifhed  by  the  Pulfe.  When  the  Pulfe  was 
vigorous,  he  blooded  pretty  boldly,  and  allowed  the  Quantity  he  judged  neccffary  to  flow,  fo  long  as  the  i  ulie 
retained  the  fame  Force.  With  refpedt  to  ordinary  Venel'edtion,  ’tis  probable  the  largeft  Quantity  of  Blood  he 
took  from  the  Patient  did  not  exceed  a  Pound  or  eighteen  Ounces,  and  that  the  fmalkft  did  not  come  fhort  cf 
feven  or  eight.  He  himfelf  gives  us  the  Fliftory  of  a  Woman  whofe  Monies  had  been  ftop’d  for  eight  Months, 
and  from  whom  he  took,  the  firft  Day,  a  Pound  and  an  half  of  Blood,  the.  fecond  Day  a  Pound,  and  the  tnircl 

Day  eight  Ounces.  Our  Author  then  was,  probably,  the  firft  who  1'pecity’d  the  precife  Quantity  o.  Blood  to  be  taken 
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away  at  a  time.  Neither  Hippocrates  nor  Celfus  have  given  Directions  with  refped  fo  this  Particula  ’ r  -^es  tjie 

Aurelianus ,  who  to  cxaCtly  deferibes  all  the  Remedies  ufed  among  the  antient  e  o  1  ,  J  ,  • 

Meafures  nor  the  Weight  of  the  Blood  they  took  from  their  Patients.  AreUusi s  a  o  '  how  much 
je<5t;  and  we  find  not  the  leaft  Fragment  of  any  Phyfician’s  who  lived  before  Gaen ,  w  ic  1  the  fame 

Blood  they  allowed  to  flow  when  they  blooded  any  one.  1  his  our  Author  feems  to  in  inua  e,  ? ,  .  rom- 

Paffage,  he  tells  us,  'That  none  of  the  Greeks  had  fpoken  of  Pounds  and  Ounces  \  w  IC  or  srra_!  ,  Calm  did 
plete  Nonfenfe,  or  relate  to  the'  Weight  of  the  Blood  to  be  taken  by  Venefedhon  ’Tis 

not  ufually  repeat  VenefeCtion  more  than  three  or  four  times.  This  we  may  infer  roin  a  a  0  .  ,, 

Be  Curat,  per  Sang.  Miff.  Cap.  12.  where  it  is  faid,  that  if  no  Circumftance  obliges  to  draw  a  y 

of  a  fudden,  we  muft,  by  a  firft  VenefeCtion,  take  a  fmaller  Quantity,  than  would  be  nece  ary,  i  r 

one  VenefeCtion  to  take  away  the  Quantity  the  Difeafe  required  :  We  mult  afterwards,  continues  „e,  p 
Operation  a  fecond,  and  even,  if  we  think  it  proper,  a  third  time.  Sometimes  he  performe  tie  o 
feCtions  in  one  and  the  lame  Day  ;  fometimes  he  performed  the  fecond  on  the  following  Day  ,  an  eve  • 
third  Day  he  blooded  twice,  ifNeceffity  required  it.  He  blooded  at  all  Hours,  whether  oft  e  ay  or  ie 
but  chofe  the  Time  when  the  Fever  was  molt  moderate  ;  and  obferved,  as  much  as  was  po  1  e,  on  y  o  o  1 
when  the  Digeftion  was  finiffi’d.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  Maxim,  that  the  Blood  Ihould  be  taken  from  a  Vein  on 
that  Side  where  the  Diforder  was  lodged,  or  from  that  Vein  which  feemed  to  have  the  molt  1  mm e  iate  ommu 
nication  with  it.  He  opened  all  the  Veins  Hippocrates  had  done  before  him,  and  fome  others  befides.  .  He  open  et 
three  Veins  in  the  Flexure  of  the  Cubit  i  the  external,  the  internal,  and  that  in  the  middle.  When,  m  t  tat  ax t, 
thife  Veins  were  not  apparent,  he  blooded  in  the  Middle  of  the  Arm.  He  alio  blooded  on  the  Back  0  Jye  a!?  ’ 
between  the  three  large  Fingers,  the  two  fmall  ones,  and  betwixt  the  Thumb  and  fore  Finger.  He  alio  boo  e 
in*the  large  Angles  of  the  Eyes,  and  behind  the  Ears.  He  alfo  opened  the  jugular  Veins,  and  even  the  Arteries 
in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  and  he  cauterized  both  Veins  and  Arteries,  when  there  was  a  Neceffity  for  it.  He 
did  not  bleed  Children  under  fourteen  Years  of  Age  ;  but,  when  they  were  a  little  more  advanced  in  rears,  he 
began  by  taking  at  molt  nine  Ounces  from  them  •,  and,  if  there  was  a  Neceffity  for  performing  the  Operation  a 
fecond  time,  he  augmented  that  Quantity  by  four  or  five  Ounces.  But,  if  he  dreaded  to  bleed  Children,  he  had 
no  manner  of  Scruple  to  perform  that  Operation  on  old  Men,  provided  they  were  ro{puft.  His  Intentions  in 
Bleeding  were  the  fame  with  thole  propofed  by  Hippocrates  •,  that  is,  he  blooded  in  order  to  diminilh  Plenitude, 
or  to  procure  a  Derivation  or  Revulfion  of  Blood.  When  a  Cacochymy  was  joined  to  Plenitude,  a  Circumftance 
which  equally  indicated  Purgation  and  VenefeCtion,  he  always  began  with  the  latter,  as  Sydenham  has  fince,  with 
great  Judgment,  advifed,  and  prefs’d  with  much  Earneftnefs. 

We  have  nothing  particular  to  obferve  with  refpeCt  to  the  Ufe  cur  Author  made  of  Cupping-glafles,  fince  he 
applied  them  to  the  fame  Purpofes  Hippo  crate. r  did  ;  and  as  for  Leeches,  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  uled  them 
at  all. 

Neither  have  we  a  great  deal  to  lay  concerning  his  Sentiments  with  refpeCt  to  Purgation,  fince,  in  this  Parti¬ 
cular,  he  rigidly  adhered  to  the  moft  important  Precepts  of  Hippocrates :  We  ffiall  only  obferve,  that  as  he 
blooded  principally  with  a  View  to  diminilh  Plenitude,  fo  he  purged  with  an  Intention  to  evacuate  Cacochymy. 
Befides,  he  knew  a  great  many  Purgatives  to  which  Hippocrates  was  a  Stranger,  and,  in  all  Probability,  purged 
more  frequently  than  that  antient  Phyfician. 

Somniferous  and  anodyne  Medicines  were  alfo  greatly  in  Ufe  in  the  Time  of  our  Author :  He  himfelf  teaches 
the  Manner  of  preparing  Diacodium,  which  is  a  Medicine  compounded  of  the  DecoCtion  of  the  white  Poppy, 
and  PIcney.  He  alfo  deferibes  various  Compofitions  in  which  Opium  is  an  Ingredient  *  but  it  appears,  that  he 
ufed  thefe  Compofitions  rather  to  flop  Fluxions,  and  mitigate  Pains,  than  to  procure  Sleep. 

Galen  did  not  often  exhibit  Sudonfics,  at  leaft  internally.  We  find  in  his  Works  fome  Compofitions  in  the 
Form  of  Antidotes,  which,  according  to  their  Titles,  ferve  to  excite  a  Diaphorefis  ;  but  we  do  not  obferve,  that 
our  Author  ufed  them  in  order  to  procure  critical  Sweats  ;  and,  indeed,  he  propofes  no  Remedy  of  this  Nature 
in  his  Method  of  treating  Difeafes.  The  Means  which,  on  thefe  Occafions,  he  moft  generally  ufed  to  excite  a 
Diaphorefis,  were,  the  Bath  and  Frictions,  Remedies  much  ufed  by  Galeny  and  by  which  he  often  cured  Fevers 
cauied  by  Cold,  and  thofe  of  the  Ample  continued  Kind. 

He  fometimes  alfo  exhibited  Specifics,  fuch  as  the  Powder  of  the  Craw-fiffi,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  he  ufed 
againft  that  Madnefs  which  proceeds  from  the  Bite  ol  a  mad  Dog :  But  he  only  preferibed  Specifics  in  Difeafes 
which  proceed  from  occult  Caufes,  fuch  as  that  juft  mentioned  ;  for,  in  all  other  Difeafes,  he  ufed  thofe  Remedies 
which  the  ordinary  Indications  fuggefted  to  him. 

From  what  has  been  faid  ’tis  obvious,  that  the  Medicine  of  Galen  had  a  very  near  Affinity  with  that  of  Hippo¬ 
crates.  There  is,  however,  this  eflential  Difference  between  their  Syftems,  that  the  one  is  almoft  entirely 
fupported  by  Experience,  and  confifts  of  Obfervations,  whereas  the  other  depends  almoft  wholly  upon  Reafoning. 
The  Medicine  o t  Hippocrates  is  a  Collection  of  FaCts  which  he  himfelf  or  others  had  obferved,  and  on  which  he 
reafons  but  little,  at  leaft  for  the  moft  part.  The  Medicine  of  Galen ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fcarce  any  thing 
but  a  Congeries  of  Reafonings  and  Difputes.  Now,  as  it  is  more  eafy  to  be  deceived  in  Reafoning  than  in 
making  Experiments,  fince  Reafonings  are  fubjeCt  to  be  contefted,  whereas  Experiments,  duly  made,  are  admitted 
by  all  the  World,  it  has  happened,  that  the  Syftem  of  Hippocrates  has  afforded  very  little  Matter  of  Exception  to 
the  Phyficians  who  came  after  him,  whereas  that  of  Galen  has  been  the  SubjeCt  of  a  great  deal  of  juft  and  well- 
founded  Cenfure.  But,  that  this  may  be  the  better  underftood,  we  muft  remember,  that  thofe  Books  of  Hippo- 
crates,  in  which  there  appears  the  greateft  Strain  of  Reafoning,  were  antiently  looked  upon  as  fpurious.  Some, 
modern  Authors,  who  maintain  that  Galen  never  receded  from  the  Principles  of  Hippocrates ,  aflfert  that  the  Book 
intituled  Concerning  antient  Medicine ,  is  among  the  Number  of  thofe  of  which  we  now  fpeak.  Unlefs  they  afierted 
this,  they  could  not  make  their  Point  good,  becaufe  the  Author  of  that  Book  eftabliffies  an  Opinion  which  conftitutes  a 
fecond  Difference  between  the  Syftems  of  thefe  two  great  Men,  which  is  as  confiderable  as  that  we  have  already 
mention’d.  1 

“  The  Antients,  fays  the  Author  of  that  Work,  did  not  believe,  that  cold,  hot,  or  moift,  or  any  other  Qua- 
«.  lity,  produced  Difeafes  in  the  human  Body  •,  but  they  were  of  Opinion,  that  fuch  an  Excefs  of  each  of  thefe 
“  Qualities,  as  Nature  could  not  furmount,  produced  Diforders ;  and  this  Excefs  they  attempted  to  remove  or 
“  correft.  Now  among  fweet  Subflances,  that  which  is  very  fweet  is  the  ftrongeft ;  as,  among  bitter  and  four 
“-Subftances,  thofe  that  are  very  bitter,  or  very  four,  are  alfo  the  ftrongeft ;  in  a  Word,  what  holds  the  higheft 

Degree  in  every  Subftance  is  the  ffrongeft.  Thefe  laft  Things,  or  Exceffes,  continues  that  Author,  the°An- 
“<  tients  believed  to  be  in  the  Body,  and  to  prove  prejudicial  to  it-:  In  a  Word,  there  are  in  the  Body  Subftances, 
“  bitter,  laline,  fweet,  four,  ffiarp,  inffpid,  and  a  thoufand  other  things  which  have  different  Qualities,  accord - 
/  .  “  ing 
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incr  as  they  abound,  or  are  exceffive.  Thefe  different  Qualities  are  neither  perceived,  nor  prove  prejudicial  to 
«  any  one<  lb  long  as  the  Humours  are  mix’d,  and,  in  confequence  ol  this  Mixture,  prove  Correctors  to  each 
“  other  •,  but  if  the  Humours  are  feparated,  and  remain  apart,  then  their  Qualities  become  at  once  perceptible 
“  and  prejudicial.”  From  this  Paffage  we  may  gather,  that  the  Author  did  not  mean,  that  the  Humours  he 
mentions  aCted  by  their  primary  Qualities,  mentioned  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Paffage,  rather  than  by  the  others 
he  afterwards  enumerates  :  So  far  is  he  from  afferting  this,  that,  a  little  after,  he  fays,  “  That  it  is  not  Heat, 

«  but  Sournefs,  and  Infipidnefs,  which  have  great  Strength,  either  within  or  without  the  Body,  either  with  refpeCt 
“  to  what  we  eat  or  drink,  or  what  is  applied  externally  in  whatever  manner.”  And  he  concludes,  That  among 
all  the  Faculties  none  are  endow’d  with  lels  Power  than  hot  and  cold.  This  is  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the 
Syftem  of  Galen,  which  is  almoft  entirely  founded  upon  the  Atftion  of  the  four  primary  Qualities,  hot,  cold,  dry, 
and  moift  ;  and  in  which  the  fecondary  Qualities,  fuch  as  four  and  bitter,  are  only  look’d  upon  as  the  Effects  or 
Confequences  of  the  other.  There' is,  however,  no  great  Probability,  that  the  Book  of  which  we  now  fpeak  is 
a  fpurious  Piece,  fince  die  Style,  the  Air,  and  the  Manner  of  Reafoning,  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  are  evidently  con- 
fpicuous  in  it.  We  have  no  Commentary  of  Galen's  upon  this  Book  *,  and  perhaps  he  declined  commenting  upon 
it  becaule  he  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  thefe  Sentiments  ol  Hippocrates  with  his  own,  tho’  he  was  fufficiently 
artful  in  making  this  antient  Phyfician  fpeak  his  own  Language  when  he  thought  proper  •,  for  we  muff  obferve, 
that  tho’  our  Author  calls  himfelf  the  only  one  who  had  either  well  underftood  or  juftly  explain’d  Hippocrates , 
yet  he  often  puts  another  Senle  upon  his  Words  than  that  which  is  genuine.  But  tho’  thefe  two  illuftrious  Phy- 
licians  do  not  agree  in  every  refpeCt,  yet  they  embrace  the  fame  Principles  in  many,  admit  of  the  common 
Principle  of  Nature ,  and  her  attractive  and  expulfive  Faculties,  agree  with  refpebt  to  the  Signs  of  Difeafes, 
Crifes,  and  critical  Days  j  and,  which  is  ftill  more  material,  the  Practice  of  the  one  has  a  very  near  Affinity  to 

that  of  the  other.  ..... 

It  muff  be  confefs’d,  that  the  Syftem  of  .Galen  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  very  confident  •,  and  that  its  Author 

was  a  Perfon  of  a  lively  Imagination,  and  ready  Invention.  As  to  the  Ufes  of  his  Theory  in  Medicine,  what 
Celfus  fays  on  another  Occafion,  may  perhaps,  with  great  Juftice,  be  applied  to  this  s  that  is,  “  As  in  other  Arts 
<c  t]iere  are  many  things,  properly  not  belonging  to  the  Arts  themfelves,  which  have  neveithelefs  a  Tendency  to 
“  excite  the  Curiofity,  and  form  the  Genius,  of  the  Artift ;  juft  fo  it  is  with  refpedt  to  Medicine,  for  tho’  a  Con¬ 
ti  templation  of  thefe  Things  does  not  make  a  Phyfician,  yet  they  render  him  better  qualified  for  the  Practice  of 
“  Phyfic  than  he  would  have  otherwife  been.”  When  Galen  illuftrates  or  explains  any  important  Do&rine  of 
Hippocrates ,  relative  to  the  diftinguifning  or  curing  Difeafes,  we  are  much  indebted  to  his  Sagacity  and  Induftry  : 
But  when  he  harangues  upon  his  four  Elements,  four  Qualities,  Faculties,  Spirits,  and  occult  Caufes,  after  enter¬ 
taining  the  Imagination  with  a  Multitude  of  delufory  Vifions,  he  leaves  us  where  he  found  us,  that  is,  in  the 
Dark.  He  reafons  well,  but  to  no  manner  of  Purpole,  fince  he  reafons  from  Principles  which  are  generally  falfe 
or  precarious  •,  and,  I  believe,  every  one  muft  allow,  that  a  Theory,  attended  with  thefe  Circumftances,  is  not  fo 
likely  to  improve  Medicine,  as  a  concife  and  clear  Account  of  inconteftable  Fadts  •,  I  mean  of  the  Symptoms 
which  diftinguifh  Difeafes,  and  prognofticate  their  Events,  and  of  the  Methods  of  Cure  moft  generally  attended 
with  Succefs,  and  thefe  without  any  Theory  at  all,  unlefs  fuch  a  one  as  has  Demonftration  to  recommend  it  *,  for, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  obferved,  whatever  can  be  doubted,  ought  always  to  be  fufpedted,  and  can  never  be 
depended  upon  in  Practice,  whatever  fpeculative  Men  may  think  or  fay  to  the  contrary. 

All  .the  Theories,  however,  or  any  of  them,  which  I  have  already  given  an  Account  of,  may  be  very  ufefully 
applied  to  one  very  good  Purpofe,  which  is,  to  fatisfy  the  Impertinence  of  fome  certain  Querifts,  and  old  Women, 
whether  in  Petticoats  or  Breeches  ;  for  there  are  many  People  fo  delighted  with  the  Extraordinary  and  Marvellous, 
that  they  are  never  fatisfied  with  what  they  comprehend ;  but  require  fomething  fublime  and  unintelligible,  which, 
tho’  it  may  not  fatisfy  their  Doubts,  confounds  their  Ideas,  and  exercifes  their  Imaginations,  in  which  they  find 
fomething,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  fuperlatively  agreeable.  So  true  is  the  Obfervation  of  Lucretius  : 

Omnia  enim  Jlolidi  magis  admirantur ,  amantque 
Inverfis  qua  fub  verbis  latitantia  cernunt. 

I  fhall  not  defeend  to  particular  Inftances  of  Practice  introduced  or  preferved  by  the  Greek  Authors  fubfequent 
to  Galen ,  becaufe  thefe  are  fpecified  under  the  Articles  to  which  they  belong,  as  the  Circumftances  relating  to 
them,  as  Authors,  are  related  under  the  Articles  of  their  Names  •,  of  which,  that  the  Reader  may  turn  to  them 
for  farther  Information,  I  fhall  give  the  following  Catalogue,  in  the  Order  of  the  Time  in  which  they  lived  : 

A 

Oribafius.  '  JEgineta  (Paulus). 

Aetius.  Adluarins. 

Alexander  Tr alii  anus.  Myrepfus. 

There  are  fome  few  more,  who  have  either  already  been  fpoke  of  as  Followers  of  particular  Se<5ls,  or  who  are 
of  too  little  Importance  to  require  Notice  in  this  Place. 

None  of  thefe  Authors  have  attempted  any  general  Innovation,  either  in  the  Theory  or  Pradtice  of  Phyfic  •, 
but  have  contented  themfelves,  for  the  moft  part,  with  the  Syftems  and  Methods  of  their  Predeceffors,  efpecially 
Galen ,  only  deviating  from  them  on  particular  Occafions.  Their  Works  confift  principally  of  Colledtions  ;  and 
whoever  reads  them  carefully,  will  find  them  extremely  faulty,  in  negledting  to  afeertain  the  Efficacies  of  known 
Simples,  and  feldom  attempting  to  difeover  any  Virtues  in  them,  which  had  not  been  obferved  by  former  Authors, 
from  whom  they  tranferibed.  Inftead  of  being  thus  ufefully  induftrious,  they  have  fhamefully  mif-fpent  their  Time 
in  deferibing  and  recommending  an  infinite  Number  of  compound  Medicines,  which  has  contributed  to  overload 
Phyfic,  render  the  Pradlice  of  it  precarious,  and  to  retard  its  farther  Advancement.  They  muft  not,  however, 
be  defrauded  of  the  Praife  which  Dr.  Freind  gives  them,  who  fays,  “  T  hey  did  not  compile  fo  as  to  have  nothing 
“  at  all  new,  and  what  we  may  call  their  own,  in  their  very  voluminous  Works ;  for  tho’  I  muft  confefs,  that 
“  there  are  not  a  great  many  things  in  them,  in  proportion  to  the  Bulk  of  their  Books,  but  fuch  as  may  be  found 
“  in  Galen  and  others,  yet  fome  there  are  too,  in  regard  to  the  real  Improvement  of  the  Art  itfelf.” 

What  I  have  faid  of  thefe  lower  Greeks ,  is  ftridtly  true  of  the  Arabian  Phyficians.  Thefe,  however,  have  the 
Reputation  of  having  introduced  fome  Simples  into  Medicine,  which  were  not  known  either  to  the  Greeks  or  Ro¬ 
mans,  efpecially  fome  of  the  milder  Cathartics,  as  Manna,  Sena,  Tamarinds,  C'affia,  Myrobolans,  and  Rhubarbs 
tho’  Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  the  laft  is  firft  mentioned  by  Alexander  T rallianus.  The  Arabians  alfo  brought  Sugar 
into  medicinal  Compofitions  j  and  hence  arofe  many  Forms  of  Medicines  unknown  to  the  Antients,  and  indeed  of 

no 
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no  great  Ufe  to  their  Succeffors  :  Amongft  thefe  are  Syrups,  Julaps,  Conferves,  an  of  Mufk  Nutmegs 

ConfetUo  Alkermes,  perhaps  the  belt'  of  them  all.  W e  owe,  farther,  to  them  t  ie  n  ro  i  medicinal  Ufes 

Mace,  Cloves,  and  i'ome  other  Aromatics  ;  but  we  are  much  Jefs  obliged  to  t  em  or  app  y  ©  J  chymi- 
precious  Stones,  and  Leaves  of  Gold  and  Silver.  1  he  Arabians  lijtcwife  were  acquain  e n  Qj]s 
cal  Remedies  ;  but  their  Knowledge,  in  this  way,  feems  to  have  reach  d  no  farther  than  diftdd  Water:  ^ 

But  what  principally  recommends  them  to  our  Perulal  is  their  having  defcnbe  ,  more  L  J  Meafle^  and 
Diftempers  to  which  the  Antients  are  faid  to  have  been  Strangers,  amongft  which  are  the  Small-pox,  Mealies, 

Spina  Ventofa  •,  tho’  there  is  fome  Reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  Hippocrates  had  feen  t  e  r  .  >  T  n  •  c 

That  I  may  convey  a  general  Idea  of  the  State  of  Phyfic  among  the  Arabians ,  I  lhall  give  Traction  of  a 

Letter,  wrote  by  the  Abbe  Renaudaut  to  Mr .Dacier,  which  is  prenx  d  to  his  Translation  o  a  ar  pp  > 

and  which  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Graca  has  given  us  in  Latin.  r  • 

A  Knowledge  of  the  Oriental  Languages  would  formerly  have  been  very  ufeful  to  a  I  hyfician  when  there  were 
no  Books  to  inftruft  him  in  his  Art,  but  fuch  as  were  made  or  tranflated  by  th t  Arabians,  which  was  the  Cale  till 
the  End  of  the  fifteenth  Century  :  But  fince  we  have  begun  to  read  the  principal  Authors  in  their  own  Language, 
we  have  entirely  left  off  the  Reading  of  the  Arabians ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  Man  of  Learning  who  will  read  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Diofcorides,  or  Galen,  in  bad  Tranflations  from  the  Arabic.  An  Opinion,  however,  prevai  s  among  ie 
Learned,  that  tho’  the  Perufal  of  Arabian  Authors  be  not  neceffary,  it  is  ftill  ufeful  for  .correcting  the  original 
Texts.  This  Opinion  is  owing  to  a  too  eafy  Faith  in  what  they,  who  have  made  it  their  Bufinels  to  ftudy  the 
Oriental  Tongues,,  have  fpoken  in  Praife  of  the  Arabians .  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  Decay  of  Literature  in  Europe, 
the  Arabians  cultivated  all  the  Sciences  •,  that  they  tranflated  the  principal  Autnois,  fome  of  w  om,  w  o  wiote  in 
Greek ,  are  only  to  be  found  in  Arabic  Tranflations;  and  this  is  what  made  fo  many  Philofopheis,  Phylicians,  anc 
Mathematicians,  among  the  Arabians.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  allow  them  their  due  Praifes  for  cultivating  the 
Sciences,  without  confidering  them  as  excellent  Tranflators,  which  we  can  never  do,  if  we  are  acquainted  with 
them.  Salmafius  very  much  contributed  to  the  eftablifhing  fuch  an  Opinion,  by  citing  Books  which  e  lar  y 
knew,  and  promifing  to  reftore  Diofcorides  by  an  Arabic  Verfion,  which  he  had  read  in  Ebenbeitar.  ButM.  odart, 
who  had  feen  fome  Lffays  of  that  Author,  leems  to  think  otherwife  of  that  Affair ;  and,  indeed,  there  wants  no 
more  than  the  reading  the  Iliftory  of  thofe  1  ranflations,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  Judgment  of  them.  The  moft: 
antient  Tranflations,  which  were  made  by  Syrians  into  their  own  Language,  are  entirely  loft,  and  there  remains 
nothing  of  them  but  the  bare  Titles  ;  but  it  they  were  uke  the  Vei lions  of  the  Greek  Ecclehaftic  Authois,  which 
ftill  remain,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  thofe  who  are  fo  olten  miflaken  in  common  Matters,  were  guilty  of  more  con- 
fiderable  Errors  with  refpedl  to  medicinal  Subjedts,  which  were  fo  difficult,  that  the  Greeks  themfelves  were  oblig’d 
to  make  Dictionaries  to  explain  them.  We  may  judge  of  this  Affair  by  many  Greek  Words  which  ftill  remain  in 
the  Syriac  Dictionaries,  becaufe  there  were  no  Words  in  Syriac  to  explain  them ;  and  when  the  Arabians  under¬ 
took  to  tranfiate  them  into  their  own  Tongue,  they  often  mifunderftood  them.  And  yet  we  cannot  deny,  but 
that  thefe  firft  Syriac  Verlions  were  made  when  Greek  was  better  known,  and  was  even  ftill  commonly  fpoke  ; 
whereas  the  moft  Part  of  the  Arabic  Tranflations  were  made  under  the  feccnd  Race  of  the  Caliphs,  Succeffors  of 
Mahomet ,  when  the  literal  Greek  was  no  more  than  a  learned  Language  in  the  Countries  belonging  to  them. 
The  Time  when  thefe  Tranflations  commenced  is  commonly  fix’d  in  the  Reign  of  Allmamon,  the  Fifth  of  thofe 


Princes.  He  favour’d  learned  Men  more  than  any  Prince,  and  brought  his  Nation  in  Love  with  the  Sciences  of 
the  Greeks.  Abn  Jufar  Almanfor,  his  Grandfather,  had  begun  to  give  great  Rewards  to  learned  Men,  particularly 
thofe  who  tranflated  Greek  Books  into  Arabic ,  and  thereby  gave  an  Opportunity  to  the  Arabians  to  cultivate  Philo- 
fophy,  Aftronomy,  Mathematics,  and  Medicine.  Some  of  the  principal  Books  were  already  tranflated  into 
•  Syriac  by  Sergius  the  Syrian ,  who  lived  under  the  Emperor  Jujiinian ,  and  paffed  for  the  moft  antient  Interpreter. 
Almamon  made  a  particular  Search  for  Greek  Books,  fent  to  Chriftian  Princes  for  them,  and,  when  he  had  collected 
a  great  Number,  made  an  Inquiry  for  Men  cf  Letters  to  tranfiate  them  into  Arabic.  It  is  commonly  believed, 
that  the  greateft  Part  of  thefe  Tranflations  were  from  the  original  Greek ,  and  fome  of  them  perhaps  were  fo. 
But  the  beft  Hiftorians  obferve,  that  the  greateft  Part  were  made  from  Syriac  Verfions,  which  were  in  the  Poffef- 
fion  of  Syrians.  This  Caliph,  and  his  Grandfather  Almanfor ,  who  built  Bagdad ,  generally  refided  there,  and  the 
Syriac  was  ftill  commonly  fpoken,  and  even  Greek  was  the  vulgar  Language  in  feveral  Cities  ;  yet  the  Knovdedge 
of  the  Syriac  was  almoft  confin’d  to  Chriftians,  for  which  Reafon  thefe  had  the  principal  Share  in  this  Work.  One 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  Verfions  was  that  of  Hippocrates ,  which  was  made  by  fome  Chriftian  Phyficians,  who  were  in 
great  Efteem  at  the  Court  of  the  Caliph  Almanfor :  ’Till  that  Time  the  Arabians  fet  but  little  Value  upon  foreign 
Phyfic;  and  we  find,  in  theHiftoryof  Mahomet ,  that  a  Prince  fent  him  aPhyfician,  who  was  a  long  Time  among 
them  without  having  any  thing  to  do ;  and  that  one  .Day  he  went  to  wait  upon  Mahomet ,  and  complain’d,  that, 
fince  he  had  been  among  the  Arabians,  not  one  Perfon  had  afk’d  his  Advice.  Mahomet  anfwer’d,  That  the  /Ara¬ 
bians  never  eat  but  when  they  were  hungry,  and  always  rofe  from  Table  with  an  Appetite.  The  Phyfician,  bow¬ 
ing  low,  retired,  faying.  That  it  was  the  true  Rule  of  Health ;  and  that  where  it  was  praClifed,  the  Phyfician  had 
no  Bufinefs.  Hiftorians  take  Notice,  that  among  the  Arabians  was  aPhyfician  called  Hareth  Ebn  Chalda ,  to  whom 
Mahomet  fent  fick  Perfons,  and  that  he  treated  them  with  very  fimple  Remedies. 

Almanfor  being  very  much  indifpofed,  and  having  tried  all  Sorts  of  Medicines,  fent  into  Fcrfia  for  George , 
the  Son  of  BoA-Jechua,  who  was  a  long  time  his  chief  Phyfician.  This  Man  was  a  Syrian ,  and  a  Nejtorian 
Chriftian,  and  his  great  Skill  was  attributed  to  his  having  ftudied  the  Antients,  the  principal  of  whom  he  tranf- 
Jated  into  his  own  Language.  This  Perfon  gave  the  Mahometans  a  Reliffi  for  thefe  Studies,  in  which  the  Syrians 
were  their  Mafters,  for  we  fcarce  meet  with  a  Mahometan  who  had  ftudied  Greek  ;  and  as  the  greateft  Part  of  them 
had  no  better  Knowledge  of  the  Syriac ,  when  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Books,  particularly 
in  Medicine,  they  were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  Arabic  Tranflations  made  by  Chriftian  Syrians ,  under  Almanfor  and 
Almamon.  The  Egyptians  alfo  applied  themfelves  very  diligently  to  that  Study.  The  Greek  Tongue  was  preferved 
in  Egypt  longer  than  in  Syria ,  elpecially  among  the  orthodox  Chriftians  commonly  called  Melchiies,  who  made 
ufe  of  that  longue  in  their  Offices  of  Devotion  ;  whereas  the  Semi-Euty chians  or  Jacobites  perform’d  theirs  in 
the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  Tongue.  But  the  Egyptians  made  very  few  Tranflations  in  Comparifon  with  the  Syrians  ; 
becaufe  the  Caliphs,  who  were  Protedlors  of  the  Sciences,  never  went  into  that  Country,  which  was  govern’d  by 
Emirs  or  Viceroys,  under  die  Caliphs. 

It  is  very  probable,  from  the  concurring  Teftimony  of  many  oriental  Authors,  that  there  were  Tranflations  of 
Hippocrates  from  the  firft  Times  of  Almanfor  and  Almamon .  But  that  which  eclipfed  them  ali  was  the  Verfion  of 
Honain  *,  the  Son  of  Ifaac,  who  was  in  high  Efteem  with  the  Caliph  Elmotewakel.  This  Prince  began  his  Reign 

*  He  was  a  Chriftian,  but  died  excommunicated  by  the  Patriarch,  for  fome  grand  Piece  of  Irreverence  committed  aaamft 
Images.  Herbelot.  Biblioth .  Orient. 
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in  the  Year  of  the  Hegira  232.  Anno  Chrifti  846.  and  dy’d  in  Hegira  247.  A.  C.  861;  This  Honain  was  the 
Difciple  of  John,  furnamed  the  Son  of  Mafowia ,  who  is  the  fame  whom  we  commonly  call  Mefue.  Hiftorians 
obferve,  that  this  Honain  undertook  to  make  a  new  Tranflation  of  the  Greek  Books,  becaufe  that  of  Sergius  was 
very  defe&ive.  Gabriel ,  the  Son  of  Bott-Jechua ,  another  famous  Phyfieian,  perfuaded  him  to  this  Undertaking, 
which  he  perform’d  with  fo  good  Succefs,  that  his  Work  furpafled  all  others.  Sergius's  Verfion  was  in  Syriac ; 
and  Honain ,  who  had  lived  two  Years  in  the  Provinces  where  Greek  was  the  vulgar  Speech,  in  order  to  learn  the 
Language,  went  afterwards  to  Balfora ,  where  tire  pureft  Arabic  was  fpoken  ;  and,  having  perfected  himfelf  in 
that  Tongue,  fet  about  the  Tranflation.  Moft  of  the  Arabic  Tranflations  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  bear  his  Name  ; 
and  the  Hebrew  Yerfions,  made  above  feven  hundred  Years  agoi,  were  from  that  of  Honain.  The  firfl:  Tranfla- 
tors,  who  were  Syrians ,  made  their  Verfions  in  Syriac ,  moft  of  them  not  having  Skill  enough  in  the  Arabic ,  in 
the  firfl:  Times  of  Mahometanifnr,  to  write  in  that  Language,  with  that  Beauty  and  Elegance  of  which  it  is  capa¬ 
ble,  and  which  might  render  fuch  a  Work  acceptable  to  the  Arabians.  Thofe  who  fucceeded  made  their  Tranf¬ 
lations  more  from  the  Syriac ,  than  the  original  Greek  •,  and  as  Honain ,  to  his  Knowledge  in  the  Greek ,  added  an 
Elegance  of  Style  in  the  Arabic ,  his  Tranflation  furpafled  all  others  both  in  Exadtnefs,  and  Beauty  of  Expreflion. 
The  firfl:  Latin  Tranflations  of  Hippocrates ,  which  were  ufed  by  all  the  Phyficians  in  Europe ,  in  paft  Ages,  were 
not  made  from  the  Greek.  Some  of  them  which  were  difperfed  about  after  the  Wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  were 
made  from  the  Arabic  *,  and  thofe  which  came  through  Africa  and  Spain ,  where  the  Jews  were  extremely  diligent 
in  cultivating  the  Art  of  Medicine,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  done  from  Hebrew  Verfions  made  from  the  Arabic. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  one  from  the  other,  becaufe  the  Tranfcribers,  and  the  Phyficians  themfelves  of 
thofe  Times,  often  corredted  their  Latin  Editions  by  any  others  they  happened  to  meet  with  ;  and  their  Manner  of 
tranflating  them  was  fo  bad,  that  thefe  Tranflations  being  corrected  either  by  Phyficians  who  neither  underftood 
Arabic  nor  Hebrew ,  or  by  Jews  who  knew  nothing  of  Medicine,  became  unintelligible,  as  foon  as  that  Author 
began  to  be  read  in  the  Original.  The  fame  might  be  faid  of  all  the  Verfions  of  Greek  Authors,  particularly  of 
Ariftotle.  This  Author  had,  in  like  manner,  been  tranflated  into  Syriac ,  thence  into  Arabic ,  thence  into  Hebrewy 
and  it  is  from  this  third  Tranflation  that  all  thofe  which  have  been  read  in  the  Schools,  till  the  Revival  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  have  been  made  and  corredted.  The  Ignorance  or  Careleflhefs  of 
Tranflators  went  fo  far,  that  if  you  compare  an  antient  Tranflation  of  Avicenna  with  the  Text,  you  will  hardly 
know  it,  much  lei's  that  of  more  difficult  Authors. 

But  as  to  Honain ,  the  Son  of  Lfaac,  he  is  the  moft  confiderable,  and  almoft  the  only,  Tranflator  of  Hippocrates ; 
and  it  is  from  him  that  the  Arabians  have  taken  all  their  Knowledge  of  the  Hiftory  of  Medicine.  Befides  this, 
there  were  in  thofe  Times  two  Tranflations,  one  Syriac ,  and  the  other  Arabic.  The  firfl:  pafled  for  a  fecond  Ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and  we  often  find  in  the  antient  Copies  of  Arabic  Tranflations,  particularly  of  Diofcorides ,  that  they  had 
been  compared  with  the  Syriac  Editions.  The  firfl:  are  become  very  fcarce  for  fome  Ages  paft,  becaufe  the  Syriac 
is  become  a  learned  Language,  which  is  only  ufed  among  Chriftians,  who  have  fo  far  forgotten  it,  that  though 
they  celebrate  divine  Service  in  that  Tongue,  they  know  no  more  of  it  than  by  rote.  This  has  render’d  the  firfl: 
Tranflation  fo  fcarce,  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  there  is  but 
little  Advantage  to  be  expedted  from  thefe  Verfions  in  revifing  the  Greek  Text. 

We  may  alfo  conclude  from  hence,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find,  among  the  Orientals,  any  thing  that  may 
ferve  to  illuftrate  the  Hiftory  of  Hippocrates ,  which  has  not  been  mention’d  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  However, 
it  cannot  be  deny’d,  but  that  the  Orientals  have  the  Life  of  Hippocrates ,  of  whom  they  fpeak  with  much  Elonour 
in  their  general  Hiftories,  regarding  him  as  a  Perfon  of  a  bright  Genius,  and  one  of  the  greateft  in  Antiquity i 
There  are  but  two  of  thefe  Hiftories  printed,  the  firfl:  of  which  is  that  of  Eutychius ,  or  Sahid  the  Son  of  Patric , 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  the  other  was  written  by  Gregory ,  furnamed  Abulfaragius ,  who  was  Metropolitan  of 
Takrit ,  a  City  of  Armenia ,  and  lived  down  to  the  thirteenth  Century  ;  but  there  is  nothing  particular  in  either  of 
them  which  may  be  depended  on. 

•  Johannes  Leo  Africanus  gives  us  the  enfuing  Hiftories  of  fome  Arabian  and  Jewifh  Phyficians. 

Joanna ,  the  Son  of  Mefuach ,  was  a  Chaldean  by  Nation,  and  a  Chnftian  of  the  Se<5t  of  Nejlorians  :  He  ftudied 
Medicine,  Philofophy,  and  Aftrology,  at  Bagdad ,  when  Aaron  Rafid ,  the  twenty-third  Caliph  of  Bagdad ,  deter¬ 
mining  to  fend  his  Son  Ebdullach ,  furnamed  Mamon ,  Viceroy  into  the  Province  of  Chorazan ,  this  Joanna  was 
recommended  as  the  moft  accomplifhed  Perfon  that  could  be  found  for  all  Kinds  of  Learning,  and  Skill  in  feveral 
Languages,  and  was  for  this  Reafon  thought  a  proper  Perfon  to  attend  the  Prince  to  his  new  Government,  and 
to  be  near  his  Perfon.  This  Prince  Mamon ,  coming  afterwards  to  be  Caliph,  and  having  an  ardent  Defire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Learning  of  the  Antients,  of  which  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  tranflated  into  Arabic ,  fum- 
mon’d  an  Aflembly  of  Doctors  fkill’d  in  feveral  Languages,  and  inquir’d  of  them  the  Names  of  the  Authors,  and 
of  the  Books  which  were  written  in  the  Greek ,  Perfian ,  Chaldean ,  and  Egyptian  Tongue,  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  then  got  together  as  many  as  he  could  procure  from  all  Parts  ;  and  feledting  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  Phyfic,  Aftronomy,  Mufic,  Cofmography,  and  Chronology,  order’d  them  to  be  tranflated,  appointing 
this  Joanna  Overfeer  of  the  Tranflations  from  the  Greek  •,  and  this  was  the  Time  when  Galen's  Books  of  Medicine, 
and  all  Ariftolle's  Works,  were  firft  tranflated  into  Arabic.  He  dy’d  in  the  eightieth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the 
Year  of  the  Hegira  204.  Anno  Domini  819. 

Abulhufen  Ibnu  Lelmid  was  a  Chriftian,  of  the  Se£t  of  the  Jacobites ,  and  born  in  Bagdad ,  his  Father  being  the 
Head  of  the  Ecclefiaftics  in  that  City.  This  Abulhufen  apply’d  his  Mind  to  Study  with  fo  good  Succefs,  that  in  a 
fhort  time  he  became  a  knowing  Phyfieian,  and  compoled  a  Book,  in  which  he  gives  an  Account  of  all  the  Dif- 
eales  and  Infirmities  incident  to  the  human  Body,  beginning  with  the  Head,  and  proceeding  downwards  through 
all  the  Members,  to  the  Feet.  This  Book  he  intituled  Elmalihi ,  that  is,  “  the  very  Reality,”  and  prefented  it 
to  the  Soldan  then  reigning.  The  Reputation  of  this  Work  procur’d  him  Admittance  at  Court,  and  the  Place  of 
Phyfieian  in  Ordinary  to  the  Houlhold,  in  which  Capacity  he  acquir’d  not  only  Riches,  but  much  Honour  and 
Glory  :  For  he  never  took  Money  of  a  poor  or  labouring  Man,  faying  he  could  not  fell  his  noble  Art  for  trifling 
Sums ;  but  he  freely  accepted  Prefents  from  Princes,  Nobles,  and  rich  Men.  He  was  wonderfully  covetous  of 
Honour,  and  fo  proud,  that  if  any  of  his  Patients  tranfgrefied  the  Rules  which  he  had  preferibed,  he  would  never 
vifit  or  advife  them  any  more,  even  though  it  were  the  Soldan  himfelf.  He  dy’d  Anno  Hegira  384. 
Chrifti  994. 

Rafis,  called  alfo  Albubecar  Muhamed ,  or,  as  others  write  it  corruptly,  Abubeter ,  Albubeter ,  and  Abubater ,  was 
the  Son  of  Zacharias ,  the  Son  of  Arahi ,  or  Errafis.  Leo  Afer ,  in  his  Account  of  him,  calls  him  Abubachar  and  Rq/i, 
and  fays  he  was  a  Perfian,  of  the  City  Rai,  the  Son  of  a  Merchant,  and  that  he  ftudy’d  Philofophy  and  Medicine  at 
Bagdad ,  thence  he  went  to  Cairo ,  whence  he  was  invited  by  Elmanfor,  a  Man  of  great  Wealth  and  Reputation  for 
Learning,  to  Corduba.  He  there  lived  in  great  Honour,  and  prattifed  the  Art  of  Medicine  with  great  Profit  and 
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Applaufc  He  dy-d  at  Cordula,  in  the  Year  of  the  Hegira  40..  of  Chrift  ioro  »d 

Works  which  are  extant  are  twelve  Books,  intituled  Elbavi,  or,  as  it  is  o  er  _  ’  .  ^fides  thefe  there 

Elkaviy  which  fignifies  containing  the  Whole,  whence  they  arealfo  ca  e  t  g  ThnChalicam  mHottin- 

are  ten  Books  of  his  ad  Jlmanforem,  fix  Books  of  Aphorifms,  and  other  reati  es.  V .  ■  ’  t]10ufanti 

ger's  AaaleBa,  relates,  that  he  dedicated  alfo  to  ^  a  Book  of  Chynnftry,  and* ^1* Ooemttn 
Denarii  as  a  Reward ;  but  not  being  able  to  put  his  Schemes  in  Execution,  or  bring  Matters  into  aftual  Operatio  , 

he  was  punifhed  with  Whipping  and  Banffhment.  '  „  „  ,  ,  A/r_ 

Arnaldus  of  Villanova ,  a  Perfon  of  very  good  Judgment,  fays  of  Rafis,  that  he  was  a  a  p  > 

ready  in  Pra&ice,  cautious  in  giving  Judgment,  and  of  approved  Experience.  ,  f  rt.  • «  .r 

Leo  Afer  relates  the  following  Story  of  him  :  Patting  one  Day  through  a  Street  of  Corduba  h *  fiw  a  Qoud  of 
People,  and  inquiring  the  Reafon,  was  told,  that  a  Citizen,  as  he  was  taking  the  Air,  uo  c  n  y  P  * 

Rafts  went  to  look  upon  the  Man,  and  as  foon  as  he  view’d  him,  cry’d  out  haftily  for  a  Parcel  or  Cud  ck  to  be 
brought;  which  done,  he  immediately  diftributed  them  to  the  By-ftanders,  reserving  one. to  11m  e  ,  a 
them  to  ftrike  and  beat  the  dead  Perfon  in  all  Parts  of  his  Body,  but  efpecially  upon  t  ie  o  es  o  n  > 

Elf  Petting  them  an  Example.  The  People  thought  he  was  mad  ;  but  however,  within  a  quarter  o  an  Hour 
the  Man  began  to  move,  and  foon  recover’d,  amidft  the  Acclamations  ol  the  People,  w  o >  cry  c  ou  .  ; 

a  Miracle  1  Rafis  then  mounted  his  Mule,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  Way  home.  Elmanfor  oon  e.  unD  c  is 
ftrange  Event,  fent  for  Rafis,  and  complimenting  him,  laid,  “  I  knew  you  wereanexce  ent  11 

that  your  Skill  extended  fo  far  as  to  raife  the  Dead.”  Rafis  anfwer  d,  ‘  I  cen  e  s  my  e  a  Y  ft? 

utterly  unable  to  raife  the  Dead,  becaule  none  but  God  can  work  liich  an  Effedt.  ut  as  to  vv  at  ic  is 

Day,  I  neither  found  it  in  any  Book  of  Medicine,  nor  learn’d  it  of  a  Matter  ;  but  once  lappen  to  trave  in 

Company  from  Bagdad  to  Egypt,  and,  as  we  went  over  the  Defects,  fome  Arabians ,  Per  ons  o  Qua  ity,  joine 
us,  one  of  whom,  as  we  rode  along,  dropt  off  dead  from  his  Horfe.  An  old  Man  of  their  Company  imme¬ 
diately  alighted,  and  taking  a  Parcel  of  Sticks,  diftributed  them  to  us,  who  exercifed  them  in  the  fame  manner 
upon  this  reputed  dead  Perfon,  as  I  and  others  did  this  Day  on  the  dead  Man  m  the  Street,  and  with  the  lame 
good  Succefs.  I  did  not  know  but  this  Man’s  Cafe  might  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Arabian  ;  and  my  Care, 
“  under  the  Influence  of  your  good  Fortune,  has  been  luccefsful.”  Elmanfor  was  very  well  pleafed,  and  could 
not  forbear  patting  a  Compliment  upon  him  in  thefe  Words  :  “  The  Country  which  has  you  for  an  Inhabitant, 
u  may  well  and  truly  fay,  that  fhe  has  Galen  in  the  Midft  of  her.  Rafis  modeftly  anfwer  d,  Experience  is  of 

“  mo-re  Effedt  than  the  Phyfician.”  <  ,  ,.r 

Ezarharagui  was  Phyfician  to  Man  for,  a  Counfellor  of  Corduba.  He  compofed  a  very  ufeful  Work,  like  the 
Canon  of  Avicenna,  on  the  Subjedt  of  Medicine,  which  is  a  Book  in  great  Requeft  among  the  Mahometan  Phy- 
ficians  at  this  Day.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  of  the  War  of  Corduba,  aged  an  hundred  and  one,  in  the  Year  of  the 

Hegira  404.  Anno  Domini  1013.  _  .  - 

Ettabarani  Was  a  Native  of  Laban ani,  a  Province  of  Chorafan ,  and  Phyfician  to  Sultan  Thechm,  Ring  of  Goazna , 
a  City  of  Afia,  On  the  Borders  of  India.  He  compofed  a  very  celebrated  Work  in  Medicine,  intituled  Fir  dins 
Ulhecime ,  that  is,  the  Paradife  of  Wifdom,  containing  Medicinal  Matters, '  with  Defcriptions  of  the  Properties  of 
Herbs,  Animals,  and  Stones.  He  dy’d  at  Ghazna ,  Anno  Hegira  474-  Anno  Domini  1081. 

See  the  Article  Avicenna. 

Mefuach,  or  Mefue ,  was  a  Chriftian,  of  the  Sett  of  the  Jacobites ,  born  in  the  City  of  Maridin ,  on  the  River 
Euphrates.  He  learned  Medicine  and  Philofophy  in  Bagdad ,  and  was  a  conftant  Attendant  on  Avicenna! %  Lettures. 
He  compofed  very  ufeful  Treatifes  on  Potables,  and  another  Work  of  the  Compofition  of  Medicines.  He  lived 
at  Cairo ,  where  he  was  in  great  Favour  with  the  Caliph,  and  acquired  very  great  Riches,  as  well  as  Reputation. 
He  dy’d  about  the  ninetieth  Year  of  his  Age,  Anno  Hegira  406.  Chrifii  1015. 

T hograi  was  not  only  a  Phyfician,  but  a  Philofopher,  Rhetorician,  Alchymift,  Poet,  and  Hiftorian.  He  was' 
born  in  the  City  of  Ifpahan  in  Perfia ,  and  being  a  very  accomplifh’d  Perfon,  was  promoted-  to  the  Dignity  of 
prime  Mini  flier  to  Prince  Mafchud,  Brother  to  the  Soldan  of  Afia ,  in  which  Pott  he  acquir’d  immenfe  Riches.. 
But  his  Matter  raffing  a  Rebellion  againft  his  Brother,  was  taken  and  imprifon’d  ;  and  Lhograi ,  being  depriv’d  of 
whatever  he  had  acquir’d,  was  ty’d  to  a  Tree,  and  fliot  to  Death  with  Arrows,  Anno  Hegira  515.  Chrifii  1121. 
Befides  his  hiftoricai  and  poetical  Works,  he  left  behind  him  a  Book  intituled  Lhe  Rape  of  Nature ,  which  treats 
of  Alchemy. 

Efferiph  Ejfachali  was  defeended  from  Mahomet,  and  born  in  the  City  of  Mazara  in  Sicily.  He  was  an 
excellent  Philofopher,  as  well  as  Phyfician,  and  had  not  his  Equal  for  Geography.  He  dy’d  at  Ciudad  in  Anda- 
lufia.  Anno  Hegira  516.  Chrifii  1122:.  We  have  none  of  his  Medicinal  Works. 

Ibnu  Saigh  was  born  at  Santa  Maria  in  Andalnfia,  his  Anceftors  were  Jews.  He  was  very  well  accomplifli’d  in 
Philofophy,  as  well  as  Medicinal  Learning,  and  dy’d  in  the  Year  of  the  Hegira  550.  of  Chrift  1 155.  at  the  Place 
of  his  Nativity,  leaving  nothing  written  in  Medicine. 

Ibnu  Zohar ,  born  in  Sicily,  was  Phyfician  to  Ibnu  Habad,  the  Rebel,  and  afterwards  to  his  Son.  Being  involv’d 
in  their  Ruin,  he  had  the  good  Fortune  to  be  introduced  into  the  Service  of  the  King  of  Morocco.  He  never 
accepted  a  Fee  from  poor  Men,  or  fuch  as  got  their  Living  by  their  Hands,  but  never  refufed  Prefents  from  Kings 
or  Princes.  Lie  beftowed  many  Gifts  upon  his  Enemies,  faying,  that  they  hated  him  without  a  Caufe,  but  only 
for  Envy,  and  that  he  hoped  to  bring  them  to  Repentance  by  his  Beneficence.  He  dy’d  in  the  ninety-fecond  Year 
of  his  Age,  Anno  Hegira  564.  Chrifii  1168.  Averroes  was  one  of  his  Auditors,  and  learned  Medicine  of  him. 

Ibnu  Lhofail,  of  a  noble  Family,  was  born  in  the  City  of  Seville  in  Andalufia.  His  Family  was  ruined  in  a  Rebel¬ 
lion,  which  induced  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  Study,  whereby  he  became  an  extraordinary  Proficient  in  Philofophy 
and  Medicine,  and  had  Averroes ,  Rabbi  Mofes  the  Egyptian ,  and  many  others,  for  his  Hearers.  His  Death  hap¬ 
pen’d  Anno  Hegira  571.  Chrifii  1 175.  He  is  the  fame  with  Abu  Beer  Ebn  Lhophail,  the  Author  of  an  ingenious 
and  well-written  Piece,  publifh’d  by  Docftor  Pocock,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  under  the  Title  of  Philofophus 
and  printed  at  Oxford  1671.  and  fince  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  other  Languages. 

Ibnu  Zohar ,  or  Zor,  the  Son  of  the  foremention’d  Ibnu  Zohar ,  learned  the  Art  of  Medicine  of  his  Father,  and 
came  to  be  Phyfician  to  Manfor  the  Caliph,  and  King  of  Morocco.  He  dy’d  aged  feventy-four  at  Morocco ,  Anno 
Hegiree  594.  Chrifii  1197.  He  compofed  many  Pieces  of  Medicine,  particularly  one  about  the  Medicine  of  the 

Eyes. 

Ibnu  el  Baitar  was  born  at  Malaga  in  Andalufia ,  and,  befides  his  Accomplifhments  in  Philofophy  and  Medicine, 
was  an  extraordinary  Herborift ;  and,  to  perfedt  his  Knowledge  of  Plants,  travell’d  over  Africa,  and  almoft  all 
Afia  ;  and  returning  from  India,  by  the  Way  of  Cairo,  was  received  into  the  Service  of  Saladin ,  the  fitrft  of  the 
Soldans  of  Egypt,  after  whole  Deceafe  he  returned  to  his  own  Country,  and  there  compofed  an  excellent  Work 
*  on 
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on  the  Virtues  of  Herbs,  on  Poifbns,  and  Metals,  and  on  Animals,  in  three  Books,  digefted  in  alphabetical 
Order.  He  died  at  Malaga ,  Anno  Hegira;  594.  Chrijli  1 197. 

See  the  Article  Averroes. 

Abulb'afan  Ibnu  Haidor  was  a  Native  of  Fez,  a  Philofopher,  Phyfician,  and  Aftrologer,  was  Phyfician  for  many 
Years  to  the  Kings  of  Fez,  and  died  of  the  Pcftilcnce,  Anno  Hegira  818.  ChriJH  141 5.  He  left  a  Piece  intituled 
The  Cure  of  the  Plague. 

Abu  Bahar  Ibnu  Chalfon ,  a  Native  of  Granada,  was  a  Philofopher,  Phyfician,  Aftrologer,  and  an  elegant  Poet*1 
He  died  in  the  Year  of  the  Hegira  828,  and  of  Chrijl  1424. 

See  Albucasis. 

See  Avenzoar. 

•ht  ♦  *  1  ■  •  •*  •  • 

An  ACCOUNT  of  famous  Phyficians  among  the  Jews,  from  J.  Leo  Afer. 

Ifaac ,  the  Son  of  Erram ,  a  Phyfician  and  Philofopher,  was  born  in  Bamafcus ,  ftudied  at  Bagdad ,  and  was 
Phyfician  to  Zaide ,  Viceroy  of  Africa ,  who  had  another  Phyfician,  a  Chriftian.  The  Viceroy  happening  to  fall 
fick,  whatever  Medicine  Ifaac  prefcribed  was  condemn’d  and  rejected  by  the  Chriftian  ;  for  which  Realbn  Ifaac 
forbore  to  attend  his  Mafter,  and,  being  afked  the  Reafon,  faid,  “  That  the  Difagreement  of  two  Phyficians  over 
“  one  Patient,  was  worfe  than  a  tertian  Fever.”  He  died  Anno  Hegira  1 83.  Chrijl  799.  He  compofed  a  Book 
on  the  Cure  of  Poifons. 

Emram ,  the  Son  of  Ifaac ,  a  Native  of  T oledo  in  Spain ,  was  a  Phyfician,  Philofopher,  and  Aftrologer.  In  his 
Time  the  King  of  Spain  took  the  City  of  Toledo,  where  wanting  a  Secretary  for  the  Arabic ,  Emram  offer’d  his 
Service,  and  was  accepted.  He  was  afterwards  fent  by  the  King  to  the  Moorijh  Governor  of  Seville ,  to  demand 
fome  Tribute ;  but  fpeaking  fome  Words,  by  which  the  Governor  thought  himfeif  highly  injured,  he  was  order’d 
to  be  kill’d,  Amo  Hegira  387.  Chrijli  997. 

Bar  on,  the  Son  of  Sent  on,  was  of  a  very  noble  JewiJh  Family  in  Fez,  and  a  Phyfician,  Philofopher,  and  Aftro¬ 
loger.  When  he  was  a  Youth,  he  enter’d  himfeif  into  the  Service  of  King  Habdalla,  who  had  a  prime  Minifter 
of  fuch  Prefumption  as  to  take  upon  him  to  govern  both  King  and  Kingdom.  Haron  advifed  the  Killing  of 
him,  and,  after  his  Death,  was  taken  into  his  Place:  But  the  People  of  Fez  having,  on  many  Occafions,  fhewn 
a  malecontent  Spirit,  the  King  appointed  Haron  for  their  Governor,  which  Poft  he  enjoy’d  feven  Years.  The 
King  afterwards  removing  his  Camp  at  an  hundred  Miles  Diftance,  the  Inhabitants  of  Fez  made  an  Infurredlion, 
and  kill’d  all  the  Jews  ;  News  of  which  being  brought  to. the  Camp,  the  Army  rofe  againft  the  King,  and  kill’d 
Haron ,  Anno  Hegira  872.  Chrijli  1467. 

The  greateft  Revolution  which  ever  happen’d  in  Phyfic,  either  with  refpedl  to  Theory  or  Practice,  was  occa- 
fion’d  by  the  Introduction  of  Chymiftry  into  the  Art.  I  fhall  not,  in  this  Place,  enter  into  Difputes  concerning 
its  Antiquity,  as  it  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  Purpofe.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  firft  Man  who  made  any 
Metal,  was  the  firft  Chymift ;  and  this,  Hiftory  informs  us,  was  Tubal-Cain ,  who  is  generally  allow’d  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  Vulcan  of  the  Antients,  who  taught  Mankind  the  Ufes  of  Fire.  The  firft  Inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in 
all  Probability,  brought  the  Art  of  making  Metals  with  them  fi-om  the  Eaft;  and  from  this  great  Source  of 
Learning  it  was  convey’d  to  other  Nations. 

Whatever  Experiments  the  Curiofity  of  the  Antients  may  have  led  them  into,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Tranfmuta- 
tion  of  the  bafer  Metals  into  Gold,  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  Alchemy,  either  in  this  Senfe  or  any  other,  till 
about  the  Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century,  when  -Julius  Mat  emus  Firmicus,  an.  Author  of  that  Age,  fpeaks  of  it  as 
a  thing  well  known.  After  him  Aeneas  Gazaus ,  who  wrote  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Fifth  Century,  talks  of  it  as  no 
new  Difcovery.  And  in  the  Seventh  Century  Georgius  Syncellus  wrote  profeffedly  on  the  Subjed,  and  vras  fol¬ 
low’d  by  a  Multitude  of  Greek ,  Arabic,  and  Latin  Authors. 

Boerhaave  thinks,  very  judicioufiy,  that  after  the  Arabs  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  Art  of  Chymiftry,  (including 
Metallurgy  and  Alchemy)  the  Metaphorical  and  Hieroglyphical  Manner  of  Writing,  which  obtained  among 
them,  gave  Rife  to  a  Practice  of  calling  the  Means  or  Helps,  made  ufe  of  for  bringing  Metals  to  Perfection,  by 
the  Names  of  Medicines ;  the  imperfeCt  Metals,  by  the  Name  of  fick  Men;  and  Gold,  by  that  of  a  found, 
lively,  healthy,  durable  Man:  From  whence  the  Ignorant  at  length  fell  into  the  Error  of  fuppofing,  that  thefe 
were  to  be  underftood  in  a  literal  Senfe  •,  efpecially  upon  finding  the  Impurities  of  the  bafer  Metals  call’d  by  the 
Name  of  a  Leprofy,  the  moft  incurable  of  all  Difeafes.  Hence  firft  rofe  an  Opinion,  which  has  fince  been  pro- 
pagated  far  and  wide,  that  the  imperfeCt  Metals  might  be  tranfmuted  into  Gold,  and  the  Bodies  of  fick  Perfons 
into  found  ones,  by  one  and  the  fame  chymical  Preparation,  to  which  they  gave  the  Name  of  the  Philo fophers 
Stone,  or  the  Gift  Azoth,  and  call’d  its  Poffeffors  Adepts.  The  Opinion  feem’d  confirmed,  from  a  few  fimple  Ex¬ 
periments  of  extracting  medicinal  Virtues  from  Drugs  by  Chymiftry,  which  Rhafes  gave  the  firft  Inftances  of;  but 
whicn,  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  Avicenna  further  liluftrated,  in  a  Defcription  of  the  Arabian  Julab,  or  diftil’d 
Rofe-water,  and  Mefue  afterwards  confirm’d  more  at  large. 

Hitherto  we  find  Chymiftry  cultivated  only  amongft  the  Arabians  ;  but  in  the  Beginning  of  theThirteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  fome  iuccefsful  Attempts  were  made  by  Alb ertus  Magnus,  a  German,  of  Swabia,  and  Roger  Bacon,  an  Eng- 
lijhman,  00m  near  Ilchejler  in  Somerfetjloire ,  and  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Frier  Bacon ,  to  introduce  it 
into  Europe  But,  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova,  a  Frenchman,  contri¬ 
buted  much  moie  to  the  Introduction  of  Chymiftry  into  Phyfic.  He  mentions  Spirit  of  Wine;  and  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  with  fever, il  otner  chymical  Medicines,  and  fpecifies  their  Ufes.  He  knew  that  his  Spirit  of  Wine  was 
capable  of  being  impregnated  with  the  J  afte  and  Smell  of  any  vegetable  Subftance  ;  and  this  Knowledge  was  the 
Foundation  of  all  compound  Waters,  which  at  prefent  make  fo  large  a  Part  of  the  Shop  Compofitions,  and 
which  perhaps  are  generally  of  more  Service  to  the  Retailers  of  Medicines  than  to  the  Sick. 

Raymond  Lully,  born  at  Barcelona,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Majorca  or  Minorca,  in  1315.  muft  confeqyent- 
ly  have  been  contemporary  with  Arnaldus  de  Villa. Nova.  This  Author  is  one  of  the  firft  who  mentions  an  uni- 
verfal  Remedy,  that  is,  one  calculated  for  the  Cure  of  all  Diftempers. 

The  other  Chymiits  who  lived  before  Parncelfus,  and  were  inllrumental  in  making  Chymiftry.  fubfervient  to 
medicinal  Purpofcs,  were  Johannes  de  Rupefciffa,  Ifaac  Hottandus ,  John  Ifaac  Hollandus,  and  Bafil  Valentine,  It 
is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  Time  in  which  the  laft  lived  :  I  have,  by  Miftake,  under  the  Article  Antimonium,  faid, 
®  published  his  1  leatife  of  Antimony  about  the  1  welfth  Century.  Ilelmont  endeavours  to  prove- him  elder 
.  7>arJlcetfus  a  bund  red  Years  :  Some  will  have  it,  that  he  was  born  in  1394.  and  others  fay,  that  he  ftou- 
mh  d  about  1415.  He  was  a  Benedictine  Monk,  and  remarkable  for  firft  ftarting  the  Notion  of  the  chymical 
rinciples,  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury.  I  he  Sal  Volatile  Oleofum,  which  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  had  in  fo  great 
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Efteem,  and  which  he  had  the  Credit  of  inventing,  as  well  as  many  other  Secrets  boated  of '  as  more ^  modem 
Dlfddveries,  was  originally  defcribed  by  Bafil  Valentine.  It  was  this  Author  who  r  u  ^  X-  Anri* 

and  enrich’d  Medicine  with  many  Preparations  of  this  Mineral.  It  is  faid,  that  having  thrown  away  ^ 
mony,  which  he  had  ufed  in  the  Fufion  of  Metals,  he  obferved  fome  Swine,  who  had  aeadaitaUy  catei n  , 

purge  confiderably  •,  and  that,  very  foon  after  this,  they  became  fleek  and  fat.  1S  &ave  im  . 

ing  what  it  would  do  in  human  Bodies  *  with  this  View  he  made  a  Multitude  of  Experiments  with  it,  M ^  appears 
by  his  Treatife,  intituled  Currus  Friumphalis  Antimonii,  and  determin  d  its  Efficacy.  te r  im  .  arac  J  , 

thiolus,  Angelas  Sala,  Jacobus  Launaus,  and  many  other  learned  Men,  pleaded  the  Caufe  of  Antimony,  and  he 
it  in  great  Efteem.  There  were,  however,  others  who  look’d  upon  the  internal  Ufe  of  Antimony  as  moft  per 
nicious,  amongft  whom  was  Jacobus  Grevinus,  who  in  1566.  publiffi  d  a  Treatife,  in  w  ic  e  repm  en  s 
mony  as  a  moft  dangerous  Poifon,  and  advifes  the  Magiftrates  to  prohibit  the  Sale  of  it,  as  they  had  done  that 
of  Quickfilver  and  Orpiment.  His  Council  was  taken,  and  the  medicinal  Ufe  of  Antimony  was  forbid  the  lame 
Year,  by  a  Decree  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyfic  at  Paris,  which  was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Parliament  •,  and  m 
1600;  Paulmier ,  a  Phyfician  of  Paris ,  Was  expel’d  the  Faculty  for  ufing  it  in  his  Pradhce.  In  the  lean 03 7. 
the  fame  Faculty  allow’d  its  Ufe  as  a  Cathartic  •,  and  in  1666.  the  free  Ufe  of  it  was  permitted  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  in  confequence  of  an  Opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyfic  given  in  its  Fa voui  .  . 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  Hiftory  of  Paracelfus,  and  the  Innovations  he  made  in  Phyfic,  it  will  be  necellary  to 
give  fome  Account  of  a  Diftemper  which  appear’d  in  Europe,  for  the  firft  time,  a  little  before  his  Birth  ;  and  of 
another  which  was  introduced,  or  at  leaft  began  to  be  common,  a  Year  or  two  after  he  was  born.  1  mean  the 
Sweating  Sicknefs,  and  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  Dr.  Freind  fays,  “  That  the  Sweating  Sicknefs  was  originally  a 
“  Native  of  our  Eland  ;  and,  upon  this  Account,  it  is  the  lefs  ftrange,  that  it  ffiould  be  the  moft  accurately 
“  defcribed  by  one  of  our  own  Countrymen,  the  great  and  learned  Caius.  It  began  at  firft  in  1483.  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Army,  upon  his  landing  at  Mlfordbaven ,  and  fpread  itfelf  in  London ,  from  the  21ft  of  September  to 
the  End  of  October.  It  return’d  here  five  times,  and  always  in  Summer,  firft  in  1485.  then  in  1506.  after¬ 
wards  in  1517.  when  it  was  fo  violent,  that  it  kill’d  in  the  Space  of  three  Hours  ;  fo  that  many  of  the  Nobi¬ 
lity  died  ;  and  of  the  vulgar  Sort,  in  feveral  Towns,  half  often  perilh’d.  It  appeared  the  fourth  time  in 
1528.  and  proved  mortal  then  in  the  Space  of  fix  Hours :  Many  of  the  Courtiers  died  of  it,  and  Henry  t.  e 
Eighth  himfelf  was  in  Danger.  In  1529.  and  only  then,  it  infefted  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  in  which 
laft  Country  it  did  much  Mifchief,  and  deftroy’d  many ;  and  particularly  was  the  Occafion  of  interrupting  a  Con¬ 
ference  at  Marpurgh ,  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  about  the  Eucharift.  The  laft  Return  of  it  with  us  was 
in  1551.  In JVeJlminJler  it  carried  off  120  in  a  Day;  and  the  two  Sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  both  Dukes  of 
Suffolk ,  died  of  it.  At  Shrewfbury  particularly,  where  our  Author  Caius  refided,  it  broke  out  in  a  very  furious 
Manner.  The  Defcription  he  gives  of  it  is  terrible,  like  the  Plague  of  Athens .”  See  Sudor  Anclicus. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  long  Detail  of  the  Arguments  for  and  againft  its 
Antiquity.  Upon  the  Whole,  it  feems  to  be  certain,  that,  long  before  this  JEra ,  Phyficians  had  obferved  moft 
or  all  of  the  Symptoms  peculiar  to  the  Venereal  Difeafe ;  but  thefe  were  rare  Cafes,  and.  do  not  appear  to  have 
cccur’d  often.  Upon  its  Importation  however  from  Hifpaniola ,  where  it  was  endemial,  into  Europe ,  it  made  fo 
rapid  a  Progrefs,  and  fpread  fo  univerfally,  that,  in  a  very  few  Years,  it  became  the  moft  profitable  Diftemper 
the  Practitioners  of  Phyfic  were  ever  acquainted  with. 

.  The  firft  Inftances  we  have  upon  Record  of  Poxes  imported  from  America ,  were  in  one  Boy l,  a  Spanifh  Bene- 
di Stine  Monk,  who  certainly  had  fatisfied  his  Cliriofity,  of  which  his  Order  is  reported  to  have  a  great  deal  in  this 
way,  with  a  Female  of  the  new  World  ;  and  in  Peter  Margarit,  a  noble  Catalonian.  This  happened  in  1494  ; 
but  as  Columbus  had,  the  Year  before,  returned  with  feveral  Mariners  and  Soldiers  from  Hifpaniola ,  it  is  highly 
probable*  that  fome  of  thefe  might  be  infefted,  and  that  they  ferved  in  the  Spanifh  Troops  which  foon  after 
defended  Naples  againft  the  French.  Thefe  Spanijh  Soldiers  are  faid  to  have  communicated  the  Infeftion  to  the 
Neapolitan  Women,  and  thefe  to  the  French  Soldiers ;  who,  at  their  Return,  brought  it  into  their  own  Country, 
whence  it  was  fpread  over  all  the  known  World ;  which  is  the  lefs  extraordinary,  as  this  Accident  happened  to  an 
Army,  and  that  of  a  Nation  always  remarkable  for  Gallantry,  two  Circumftances  very  favourable  to  its  fpeedy 
Propagation, 

This  Difeafe  is  not  more  remarkable  itfelf  in  the  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  than  for  giving  Occafion  to  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  many  Remedies  into  Medicine,  either  unknown  before,  or  differently  applied.  Amongft  thefe  are 
Guaiacum,  which  began  to  be  ufed  about  1517  ;  China  Root,  which  was  firft  known  in  Europe  about  1 535  ; 
and  Sarfaparilla  ;  but  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  was  Mercury,  an  Herculean  Remedy,  and  one  which  has  laid  the 
Foundation  of  great  Improvements  in  the  Art  of  Healing.  This  was  applied  externally  for  the  Cure  of  the  Vene¬ 
real  Difeafe,  foon  after  it  appear’d  in  Europe ,  that  is,  before  1498.  The  Hint  was  probably  taken  from  Ara- 
bians,  and  fome  of  their  Tranfcribers,  who  direfted  its  Ufe  in  Unguents  to  kill  Lice,  and  in  cutaneous  Foulneffes, 
long  before  the  Appearance  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe  ;  and  as  this  Diftemper  was  attended  with  Defedations  of  the 
Skin,  the  Probability  of  its  being  ferviceable  in  this  Diftemper  was  very  obvious.  I  have  faid,  under  the  Article 
Anatomy ,  that  Jacobus  Berengarius  Carpenfis  was  the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  mercurial  Ointments  in  the  Cure  of 
the  Venereal  Difeafe  :  AJlruc ,  however,  will  not  allow  this,  but  fays,  that  he  and  Johannes  de  Vigo ,  his  Contem¬ 
porary,  were  great  Promoters  of  its  Ufe,  and  contributed  much  to  eftablifh  its  Reputation,  by  ufing  it  rationally, 
and  with  great  Succefs.  Thefe  two  Authors  flourifhed  in  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ;  and  the 
latter  was  the  firft  who  is  known  to  have  adminifter’d  any  mercurial  Preparation  internally.  What  he  recom¬ 
mends  is  the  Mercurius  Pracipitatns  ruber ,  and  that  in  a  confiderable  Dofe,  in  the  Plague  and  Colic.  ’Tis  high¬ 
ly  probable,  that  this,  and  all  other  chymical  Preparations  of  Mercury,  were  originally  made  by  the  Alchemifts, 
with  a  View  of  fixing  this  Subftance,  and  converting  it  into  Gold  ;  and  that,  upon  failing  of  the  End  propofed, 
they  were  encouraged  to  try  what  it  would  do  internally,  by  the  Succefs  they  hau  obferved  of  its  external  Appli¬ 
cation. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  an  Account  of  Paracelfus ,  and  the  great  Innovations  he  made  in  Phyfic,  after  having 
obferved,  that  he  found  Phyfic  in  a  very  deplorable  State. 

If  fubtile  Dictations  would  have  cured  Diftempers,  if  Phrafes  without  Meaning,  and  Argumentation  without 
Inftruftion,  could  have  reliev’d  the  Sick,  the  Galenical  Doftrine,  and  Arabian  Praftice,  then  only  in  vogue, 
would  have  rendered  all  farther  Improvements  impoffible.  But  it  happened,  very  fortunately  for  Paracelfus ,  that 
Phyfic  was,  at  the  Time  he  appeared,  reduced  by  the  Schools  to  Chicanery,  reafoned  almoft  out  of  the  World, 
or,  at  leaft,  difputed  into  an  infinitely  worfe  State  than  that  in  which  Hippocrates  left  it.  ’Tis  not,  therefore, 
furprifing  that  Paracelfus  fiiould  be  able  to  make  the  Figure  he  did  in  the  World,  furnifhed  as  he  was  with  many 
fingular  Advantages  over  the  Generality  of  his  Contemporaries. 

Aureolus , 
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Aunolus  Philippas  Paracelfus  Theophraftus  Bombaft  de  Hohenheim  was  the  Son  of  Wilhelmus  Hohenheim ,  a 
learned  Man,  and  Licentiate  in  Phyfic,  tho’  a  (lender  Practitioner,  but  poffeffed  of  a  noble  Library,  being  him- 
f -If  the  natural  Son  of  a  Mafter  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  He  was  born  in  the  Year  1493.  at  a  Village  in  Switzer- 
land  called  Einfidlen ,  which  fignifks  a  Village  or  Defart,  about  two  German  Miles  from  Zurich, ,  where  he  got  the 
Appellation  of  Eremita  or  Hermit ,  which  Erafmus  gives  him  in  a  Letter.  . , 

At  three  Years  of  Age  he  is  faid  to  have  been  mutilated,  and  made  an  Lunuch,  by  a  Sow.  Accordingly  we 
always  find  him  a  bitterEnemy  to  the  Women  •,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  great  Man  upon  Record  without  a 
Padion  for  their  Sex  •,  tho’  his  Picture,  as  taken  from  the  Life,  reprefents  him  with  a  Beard.  He  was  inftrufted 
bv  his  Father  in  Phyfic  and  Surgery,  wherein  he  made  great  Proficiency  •,  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  was  captivated 
with  the  Study  of  Alchemy,  which  occafioned  his  Father  to  commit  him  to  the  Care  of  Trithemius ,  Abbot  of 
Svanhehn  a  Man  of  great  Renown  in  thofe  Days,  from  whom  having  learned  many  Secrets,  he  removed  to 
Smfmund  Fuggerus  of  Schwatz,  a  famous  German  Chymift,  who,  at  that  Time,  partly  by  his  own  Induftry,  and 
partly  by  a  Multitude  of  Servants  and  Operators,  retained  for  the  Purpofe,  made  daily  Improvements  in  the  Art. 
And  here  he  allures  us,  he  learned  fpagiric  Operations  effectually  •,  after  which  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  mod 
eminent  Mailers  in  the  Alchemical  Phi lofophy,  who  concealed  nothing  from  him,  and  from  whom,  as  he  himfelf 

relBut’not  here,  he  took  a  Journey  to  all  the  Univerfities  of  Germany ,  Italy,  France ,  and  Spain ,  in  order 

to  learn  Phyfic  °  after  which  he  vifited  Pruffia,  Lithuania ,  Poland ,  Walachia ,  Tranfylvania ,  Croatia ,  Portugal , 
Illyria  and  the*  other  Countries  of  Europe,  where  he  applied  himfelf  indifferently  to  Phyficians,  Barbers,  old 
Women  Conjurers,  and  Chymifts,  both  good  and  bad  ;  from  all  which  he  gladly  picked  up  any  thing  that  might 
be  ufeful  •  and  thus  enlarged  his  Stock  of  fure  and  approved  Remedies.  He  alio  learned  from  Bafil  Valentine's 
Writino-s  the  DoCtrine  of  the  three  Elements,  which,  concealing  its  Author’s  Name,  he  adopted  as  his  own,  and 
publifhed  under  the  Appellation  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury.  _  . 

In  the  twentieth  Year  of  his  Age,  making  a  Vifit  to  the  Mines  in  Germany ,  he  travelled  into  Rujfia ,  where  being 
taken  Prifoner,  on  the  Frontiers,  by  the  Tartars ,  he  was  carried  before  the  Cham,  and  afterwards  fent,  with  that 
Prince’s  Son,  on  an  Embaffy  to  Confiantinople  •,  where,  in  his  twenty-eighth  Year,  he  tells  us,  he  was  let  into  the 
Secret  of  the  Philofophers  Stone.  He  was  alfo  frequently  retained  as  Surgeon  and  Phyfician  in  Armies,  Battles, 

high  Value  on  Hippocrates,  and  the  antient  Phyficians  ;  but  defpifed  the  Scholaftic  Doctors,  and,  above 
all,  the  Arabs. .  He  made  great  Ufe  of  Remedies  prepared  of  Mercury  and  Opium,  wherewith  he  cured  the 
Leprofy,  Venereal  Difeafe,  Itch,  flight  Dropfies,  and  other  Infirmities,  which,  to  the  Phyficians  of  thofe  Times, 
(who  we’re  ignorant  of  Mercury,  and  afraid  of  Opium,  as  cold  in  the  fourth  Degree)  were  utterly  incurable. 

By  thefe  Cures  he  grew  daily  more  celebrated  and  daring  ^  efpecially  after  recovering  the  famous  Printer  Frobe- 
nius  of  Bafil,  whofe  Cafe  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  Pain  in  his  Heel,  which,  upon  Paracelfus' s  Treatment, 
removed  into  his  Toes,  fo  that  the  Patient  could  never  ftir  them  afterwards,  tho’  he  felt  no  Pain,  and  in  other 
refpefts  grew  well ;  but  foon  after  died  of  an  Apoplexy.  By  this  means  he  became  acquainted  with  the  great 
Erafmus ,  and  was  well  efteemed  by  the  Magiftracy  of  Bafil,  who,  giving  him  a  plentiful  Salary,  made  him 
Profefl.br  in  the  Year  1527.  where  he  continued  to  teach  philofophical  Phyfic  two  Hours  every  Day  ;  fometimes 
in  Latin,  but  more  frequently  in  High  Hutch.  Here  he  read  LeCtures  to  explain  his  own  Books  De  Compofitionibusy 
De  Gradibus ,  and  De  Tartaro  which,  according  to  Helmont ,  abounded  in  idle  Drollery,  and  contained  little 
folid  Senfe.  Here,  in  a  folemn  manner,  feated  in  the  Chair,  he  burned  the  Writings  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  \ 
declaring  to  his  Audience,  that  he  would  even  confult  the  Devil,  if  God  would  not  aflift  him,  which  is  conform¬ 
able  to  his  exprefs  Declaration,  in  feveral  Places  of  his  Works,  that  no  one  need  fcruple  confulting  the  Devil,  to 
get  Secrets  of  Phyfic  from  him. 

Here  he  procured  many  Difciples,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  Intimacy  :  Three  of  thefe  he  maintained  in 
Diet  and  Cloaths,  and  inftruCted  in  feveral  Secrets ;  tho’  they  afterwards  ungratefully  deferted  their  Mafter,  afid 
even  wrote  lcandalous  Things  of  him,  adminiftering,  with  great  Indifcretion,  the  Medicines  he  had  taught  them, 
to  the  great  Difadvantage  of  thofe  who  employed  them.  He  alfo  retained  Surgeons  and  Barbers  in  his  Family, 
to  whom  he  communicated  ufeful  Sectets  ;  but  all  of  them  foon  after  left  him,  and  turned  his  Enemies.  His  only 
faithful  Difciples  were  Dr.  Peter ,  Dr.  Cornelius ,  Dr.  Andrew ,  Dr.  Urfinus ,  the  Licentiate  Pangratius ,  and  Mafter 
Raphael ,  whom  he  (peaks  of  with  Commendation. 

During  his  two  Years  Refidence  here,  he  cured  a  noble  Canon  of  Liechtemfels ,  who  had  been  given  overby  the 
Phyficians,  of  a  violent  Pain  at  the  Stomach,  with  only  three  Pills  of  his  Laudanum.  The  fick  Canon  had 
promifed  him  100  French  Crowns  for  the  Cure  •,  but  finding  it  fo  eafily  effected,  he  refufed  to  pay,  alledging, 
with  a  Jeff,  that  Paracelfus  had  given  him  but  three  Mice-turds.  Upon  this  Paracelfus  cited  him  before  a  Court 
of  Juftice,  where  the  Judge,  not  confidering  fo  much  the  Excellency  of  the  Art,  as  the  Quantity  of  Labour  andCoft, 
decreed  him  a  trifling  Gratification  •,  with  which  Paracelfus  was  fo  exafperated,  that,  loading  them  with  Reproaches 
of  Ignorance  and  Injuftice,  he  rendered  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  guilty  of  Treafon  ;  and  thus  thought  belt  to  quit 
the  Court,  and  make  hafte  home  :  From  whence,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Friends,  he  privately  withdrew  out  of 
the  City,  leaving  his  whole  Chymical  Apparatus  to  Joannes  Oporinus.  After  this  he  continued  rambling  two  Years 
thro’  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  Alfatia,  accompanied  by  Oporinus,  and,  in  the  Courfe  of  a  diffolute  Life,  wrought 
many  extraordinary  Cures,  as  we  find  related  by  Zwinger ,  who  lived  at  the  fame  time  at  Bafil,  and  often  heard 
the  Account  from  Oporinus  himfelf. 

This  Oporinus ,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  his  Servant  and  Amanuenfis,  was  a  Perfon  of  much  Learning,  well 
fkill’d  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues,  who,  poffeffed  with  the  vain  Expectation  of  attaining  Paracelfus' s  Secrets, 
left  his  own  Family,  and  travelled  about  with  him  for  two  whole  Years,  without  learning  any  one  Thing,  till, 
wearied  out,  he  grew  wife,  and,  quitting  Paracelfus ,  he  returned  to  Bafil. 

It  happened,  one  Evening,  that  Paracelfus  was  called  upon  to  vifit  a  Countryman  dangeroufly  ill,  near  Colmar 
in  Alfatia  •,  but,  being  Let  in  for  a  Drinking-bout  with  ordinary  Company,  he  deferred  vifiting  the  Patient  till  next 
Morning ;  when,  entering  the  Houfe  with  a  furious  Look,  he  alk’d,  If  the  fick  Perfon  had  taken  any  Phyfic  ? 
as  intending  to  adminifter  fome  of  his  Laudanum.  The  By-ftanders  anfwer’d,  He  had  taken  nothing  but  the 
Sacrament,  as  being  at  the  Point  of  Death :  At  which  Paracelfus,  in  a  Rage,  replied,  If  he  has  had  recourfe  to 
another  Phyfician,  he  has  no  Occafion  for  me  ;  and  ran  immediately  out  of  Doors.  Oporinus ,  ftruck  with  this 
Piece  of  Impiety,  bid  Paracelfus  the  laft  Adieu  ;  fearing  the  Barbarity  of  his  otherwife  loved  Mafter  fliould  fome 
time  fall  on  his  own  Head. 

From  this  Time  Paracelfus ,  having  forgot  his  Latin,  continued  wandering  from  Place  to  Place,  always  intoxi¬ 
cated,  never  changing  his  Cloaths,  nor  fo  much  as  going  into  a  Bed,  till  the  Month  o i  September  1541.  when, 
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being  taken  ill  at  a  public  Inn  at  Saltjburg,  he  died,  after  a  few  Days  Sicknefs,  in  the  47th  Year  of  his  Age  ;  tho’ 
he  had  promifed  himfelf,  by  the  Ufe  of  his  Elixir,  that  he  ihould  live  to  an  Age  equal  to  that  of  Metbu. 

Thus  far  Boerhaave ,  in  his  Chymiftry.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Notes  to  this  Paffage,  proceeds  to  make  the  follow- 
ins  Remarks 

No  Wonder  Paracelfus ,  in  his  Time,  was  efteem’d  an  excellent  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  ;  for  Medicine  was 
then  in  a  low  Condition  :  The  Practice,  and  the  very  Language,  was  all  Galenical  and  Arabian.  othmg  was 
inculcated  but  Ariftotle,  Galen,  and  the  Arabs :  Hippocrates  was  not  read  •,  there  was  even  no  Edition  of  his  Wnte- 
ings,  and  fear ce  was  he  ever  mention’d.  Their  Theory  confifted  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  four  Degrees,  ant. 
the  Temperaments,  and  their  whole  PraCtice  was  confined  to  Bleeding,  Purging,  Vomiting,  ana  Clylters. 

What  contributed  ftill  more  to  his  Reputation,  was  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Excellency  of  Mercury 
in  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  which  had  then  newly  broke  out,  and  fpread  itfelf  ever  Europe:  And  pi  obaoiy  he  had 
the  Hint  of  this  from  'Jacobus  Carpus ,  a  celebrated  Anatomift  and  Surgeon  at  Boulogne,  who  alone  had  been 
Matter  of  the  Cure,  which  was  effected  by  means  of  Mercury,  applied  fo  as  to  raife  a  Salivation. 

’Tis  probable,  that  the  Bulk  of  the  Pieces  publifhed  under  this  Author’s  Name  are  not  his  •,  but  that  his  Fol¬ 
lowers  chofe  to  ufher  in  their  Performances  under  that  Cover.  Li  EffeCt,  they  are  fo  many,  and  fo  different  from 
each  other,  that  it  is  next  to  impofiible  they  fhould  all  come  from  the  fame  Eland  .  And  yet,  befioes  the  thiee 
Books  which  he  leCtured  upon  in  Public,  there  are  fome  others  which  fliculd  feem  to  be  genuine  ;  fuch  is  that  de 
Pejle ,  of  the  Plague  ;  that  de  Miner  alibus ,  of  Minerals  j  that  de  Vita  long  a,  of  long  Life ;  and  the  Archidoxa 
Medicines ,  which°was  publilhed  by  Bodenfiyn ,  while  Paracelfus  was  living,  or  at  leaft  foon  after  his  Death. 

This  Work  is  call’d  Archidoxa  Medicines ,  as  containing  the  principal  Rules  and  Maxims  of  the  Art.  Nine 
Books  thereof  were  publilhed  at  firtt  ;  and  the  Author,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  them,  fpeaks  thus  : 

«  I  intended  to  have  publifh’d  my  ten  Books  of  Archidoxa  •,  but  finding  Mankind  unworthy  of  fuch  aTreafure 
“  as  the  Tenth,  I  keep  it  clofe  in  my  Occiput ;  and  refolve  never  to  bring  it  thence,  till  you  have  all  abjured 
«  Ariftotle ,  Avicenna ,  and  Galen ,  and  have  fwore  Allegiance  to  Paracelfus  alone.” 

However,  the  Book  did  at  length  get  abroad,  tho’  by  what  means  is  not  known  :  It  is  confeffedly  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Piece,  and  may  be  ranked  amongft  the  principal  Productions  that  have  ever  appear’d  in  Chymiftry.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  no  it  be  Paracelfus' s,  we  will  not  affirm  ;  but  there  is  one  Thing  fpeaks  in  its  Behalf,  which  is,  its  contain¬ 
ing  many  Things  which  have  been  fince  cried  up  for  great  Noftrums  ;  and  Van  Helmonfs  Lithontriptic  and  Alca- 
heft  are  apparently  taken  hence.  The  following  Paffage  of  Helmont  has  occafion’d  much  Speculation  : 
“  To  diftil  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sea-falt,  in  order  to  diffolve  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  digeft  Sea-falt  for  a  Month 
“  with  Juice  of  Horfe-radifh,  and  then  diftil  the  Whole  :  What  rifes  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Salt,  of  fingular  Efficacy 
“  in  diffolving  the  Stone,  either  in  the  Bladder  or  Kidneys.”  How  Helmont  came  to  know,  that  Sea-falt  would 
ferment  with  Radiffi-juice,  is  furprifing  •,  there  being  no  Hint  of  the  Thing  in  any  of  his  other  Writings  :  But  our 
Wonder  will  ceafe  upon  reading  the  Procefs  in  exprefs  Terms,  in  the  tenth  Book  of  the.  Archidoxa,  And  the 
whole  Book  of  the  Alcaheft  is  apparently  taken  from  the  fame. 

Amongft  the  genuine  Writings  of  Paracelfus  are  likewife  reckon’d  that  de  Ortu  Rerum  naturalium ,  de  Tranft 
formatione  Rerum  naturalium ,  and  de  Vita  Rerum  naturalium.  The  reft  are  fpurious,  or  very  dubious  at  beft,  parti¬ 
cularly  his  Theological  Works. 

With  refpeCt  to  his  Merits,  as  to  Medicine  and  Alchemy,  it  muft  be  own’d,  that  an  arrogant  affuming  Air 
infeCted  all  his  Writings,  as  well  as  his  Actions :  It  was  common  with  him  to  promife  mighty  Things,  with  com¬ 
plete  Affurance,  upon  (lender  and  unequal  Grounds.  A  ftrong  Pittance  of  his  Weaknefs  in  this  Kind  is  his 
undertaking,  by  the  mere  Ufe  of  his  Elixir,  to  prolong  a  Man’s  Life  to  the  Age  of  Methufalem ;  and  deliberating 
with  himfelf  to  what  Period  he  fhould  protraCt  his  own.  This  argues  his  trailing  to  Imagination  more  than  Expe¬ 
rience  •,  for,  as  he  died  a  young  Man  himfelf,  it  is  certain,  he  could  not  have  Experiments  fufficient  to  warrant 
any  fuch  thing  j  nor  did  he  fpeak  of  his  own  Knowledge,  as  a  Phyfician  ought  to  do,  but  purely  out  of 
Caprice. 

We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  Body  of  Chymifts,  both  of  his  own  and  our  Times,  have  complimented. 
Paracelfus  with  the  Knowledge  of  the  univerfal  Remedy,  and  he  himfelf  is  at  the  Head  of  the  Opinion  :  He 
fwears  by  his  own  Soul,  and  calls  every  God  in  Heaven  to  witnefs,  that  with  one  fingle  Remedy,  prepared  from 
Metals,  he  was  able  to  cure  all-  Difeafes,  be  they  what  they  would.  But  Helmont ,  who  knew  as  much  of  Paracel¬ 
fus  as  any  Man,  does  not  .believe  a  Word  of  it ;  and,  tho’  he  is  always  commending  him,  warns  us  not  to  truft 
him  ;  adding,  that  his  Writings  are  full  of  Babble.  His  own  Hiftory  affords  no  great  Proofs  of  the  Thing,  nor 
have  we  any  competent  Teftimonies  of  otherWriters.  But  what  effectually  overthrows  his  Pretenfions  to  fuch  a 
Remedy,  is  his  own  dying  at  an  immature  Age. 

His  real  Merit  confifted,  (i.)  In  being  well  (kill’d  in  Surgery,  and  praCtifing  it  with  great  Succefs.  (2.)  In 
underftanding  the  common  Practice  of  Phyfic,  as  well  as  his  Contemporaries.  (3.)  In  being  alone  Mafter  of  the 
Powers,  Preparations,  and  Ufes  of  Metals.  (4.)  In  having  the  Ufe  of  Opium  to  himfelf,  and  working  wonder¬ 
ful  Cures  thereby.  And  (5.)  in  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Virtues  of  Mercury,  in  an  Age  when  peiLaps  only 
he  and  Carpus  knew  any  thing  of  the  Matter. 

As  to  his  being  poffefs’d  of  the  Philofophers  Stone,  there  are  no  fufficient  Proofs  of  it,  and  many  ftrong  ones 
to  the  contrary. 

Left  I  Ihould  be  thought  to  have  contradicted  rnyfelf  with  refpeCt  to  Opium,  which  I  before  faid  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Practice  by  the  Empirics,  I  muft  remaik,  that  the  G alenical  Phyficians  had  utterly  rejected  its 
Ufe  before  the  Time  of  Paracelfus ,  on  a  Suppofition  of  its  being  too  cold  to  be  ufed  with  Safety. 

As  to  the  Syftem  of  Paracelfus ,  the  firft  of  his  Principles  relates  to  the  Attention  the  Phyfician  ought  to  pay 
to  the  Analogy  he  fuppofes  between  the  great  World,  and  the  little  World,  or  the  Body  of  Man.  He  did  not 
confine  himfelf  to  the  Comparifons  which  had  been,-  and  ftill  arc,  made  between  thefe  two,  but  attempted  to 
difeover  in  this  Analogy  things  infinitely  more  myfterious.  In  Man,  for  Inftance,  lie  difeovers  the  Motions  of 
the  Stars,  the  Nature  of  the  Earth,  the  Water,  and  the  Air,  all  Vegetables  and  Minerals,  all  the  Conftellations, 
and  the  four  Winds.  He  afferts  in  another  Paffage,  that  the  Phyfician  ought  readily  to  know  what  in  Man  is 
called  the  Dragon’s-tail,  the  Ram,  the  Polar  Axis,  the  Meridian,  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Sun  ;  and  if  he 
is  ignorant  of  thefe  things,  continues  our  Author,  he  is  good  for  nothing.  From  the  fame  Author  alfo,  and  his 
Followers,  fprings  the  Opinion  of  a  pretended  and  imaginary  Agreement  between  the  principal  Parts  of  Man’s 
Body  with  the  Planets,  as  of  the  Heart  with  the  Sun,  of  the  Brain  with  the  Moon,  of  the  Spleen  with  Saturn 
of  the  Lungs  with  Mercury ,  of  the  Kidneys  and  Ttfticles  with  Venus,  of  the  liver  with  Jupiter ,  and  the  Gall 
with  Mars  ■,  as  there  are  alfo  feven  Metals  or  Minerals,  which  agree  with  thefe  feven  Planets.  In*  another  Paf- 
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lao-e  Paracelfus  affures  us,  that  in  our  Limbus,  that  is,  the  human  Body,  are  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  and  the 
Properties  of  all  Animals  ;  and  he  elfewhere  afferts,  that  a  true  Phyfician  muft  be  able  to  fay,  This  is  a  Sapphire 
in  the  Body  of  Man,  this  Mercury ,  this  a  Cyprefs ,  and  this  a  Wall-flower.  He  alfo  eftabliffi’d  an  Analogy  or 
Relation  between  Difeafes  and  Plants :  Hence  he  fpeaks  of  a  Difeafe  which  he  calls  Morbus  Acorinus ,  the  Difeafe 
of  Acorus.  To  this  he  adds  fome  others  which  derive  their  Names  from  other  Plants,  or  Parts  of  Plants  ;  from 
the  Anthera,  for  Inftance,  from  the  Pulegium,  from  the  Meliffa,  from  the  Sabina,  from  the  Terebinthina,  from 
the  Siler  Montanum,  and  from  the  Helleborus. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft  Matter,  he  thought  that  all  created  Things  fprung  from  one  fingle  Principle,  or  one 
fingle  Matter.  This  Matter  he  calls  the  Grand  Myftery.  This,  fays  he,  is  not  any  thing  perceptible,  anything 
fenlible,  any  thing  that  appears  under  a  particular  Form,  or  which  has  any  Property  or  Colour,  or  which  par¬ 
takes  of  an  elementary  Nature.  The  Sphere  of  this  Grand  Myftery  is  extended  as  wide  as  the  Region  of  the 
Heavens.  This  fame  Myftery  is  the  Mother  of  all  the  Elements,  and  the  Grandmother  of  all  the  Stars,  and 
all  Creatures  •,  for  all  created  Objects  are  born  of  the  Grand  Myftery,  juft  as  a  Child  is  of  its  Mother.  In  a 
Word,  from  this  Grand  Myftery,  Subftance,  Matter,  Form,  and  Effence,  have  deriv’d  their  Origins,  not  fuc- 
ceffively,  but  by  a  fingle  Creation. 

From  this  firft  Matter,  according  to  Paracelfus ,  and  his  Followers,  fprung,  among  other  things,  the  Seeds  of 
Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals  •,  and  all  thefe  Seeds  have  from  the  Beginning  lay  concealed  in  the  Bofom 
of  this  fame  Matter,  as  it  were  in  Darknefs,  or  in  what  he  calls  the.Abyls,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by 
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According  to  this  Idea,  die  Followers  of  Paracelfus  believe,  that  what  is  commonly  called  Generation,  confifts 
only  in  the  Exit  or  Paffage  of  each  Seed,  or  of  each  of  the  Individuals  they  contain,  from  Darknefs  to  Light  :  So 
that,  invifible  as  they  were,  tho5  they  always  exifted,  they  at  laft  become  vifible.  Upon  this  Footing,  what  is 
born  To-day  is  not  properly  new,  tho’  it  appear  to  be  fo ;  fince  it  had  a  previous  Exiftence  in  the  Abyfs  from 
which  it  fprings.  In  like  manner  a  Thing  which  apparently  corrupts,  does  not  for  that  Reafon  perifh,  or  ceafe 
to  be,  but  only  returns  to  the  original  Source  from  which  it  was  drawn,  after  having  perform’d  the  Funfftions 
for  which  it  was  deftin’d.  The  Followers  of  Paracelfus  found  this  Sentiment  upon  a  Paffage  of  Hippocrates , 
where  that  antient  Phyfician  fays,  That  nothing  in  Nature  perifhes ,  as  alfo  that  nothing  new  is  produc'd,  that  is, 
nothing  is  brought  into  Being  which  did  not  exift  before ;  but  thefe  Seeds  cannot  fpontaneoufly  leave  the  Places 
where  they  originally  exifted,  and  would  not  unfold  diemfelves  as  they  ought,  if  they  were  not  affifted  by  a 
celeftial  Power  or  Virtue  included  in  them,  and  which  Paracelfus  calls  ArcheUs ,  that  is,  as  his  Commentators  ex¬ 
plain  the  Word,  an  Architedt  Spirit.  This  Archeus  feparates  the  various  Elements,  and  all  the  Things  they 
contain,  placing  each  Objedt  in  its  proper  Place  ;  and  as  for  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  it  in  them  feparates  what  is 
pure  from  what  is  impure,  juft  as  Fire  or  Antimony  purifies  Gold.  It  happens  indeed,  that  it  operates  imper¬ 
fectly-,  and  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  Men  are  now-and-then  afflidted  with  fome  Difeafes  but,  for  our  Comfort, 
thefe  Difeafes  are  not  mortal  like  others.  Paracelfus  does  not  own  for  true  Elements  the  four  generally  agreed 
upon  and  received  as  fuch  in  the  Schools,  that  is.  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth.  He  fays.  That  theft  are  life- 
lefs  Bodies,  which  only  poffefs  inefficacious  and  impotent  Qualities,  which  can  produce  nothing,  and  are  merely 
paffive.  He  afcribes  a  much  greater  Energy  to  three  Principles,  which,  he  fays,  are  found  in  all  natural  Bodies, 
and  even  in  the  Elements,  and  in  each  of  them  in  particular.  Theft  Principles  are  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mer¬ 
cury. 

In  order  to  explain,  in  fome  meafure,  what  thefe  three  Principles  are,  he  fays  we  need  only  look  on  Wood 
when  burning.  That  which  burns  is  Sulphur,  that  which  rifes  in  Smoak  is  Mercury,  and  thatwhich  is  reduc’d 
to  Allies  is  Salt.  We  find  fomething  of  thefe  three  Principles  in  the  Works  of  Ifaacus  Plollandus,  and 
Bafil  Valentine,  fo  that  Paracelfus  does  not  feem  to  have  been  the  Inventor  of  this  Notion.  We  fhall  not  here 
attempt  to  explain  the  Difference  which  he  and  his  Followers  make  between  the  vifible  and  invifible  Elements, 
fince  they  themfelves  do  not  feem  to  underftand  each  other  with  refpeft  to  that  Point.  Befides  the  ordinary 
Elements  and  Principles,  Paracelfus  thought  there  was  in  all  natural  Bodies  fomething  of  a  celeftial  Nature,  which 
he  calls  Quint effence,  and  which  he  defcribes  thus.  “  The  Quinteffence,  fays  he,  is  a  Subftance  which  is  cor- 
“  poreally  drawn  from  all  Bodies  which  increafe,  and  from  every  thing  that  has  Life,  and  this  Subftance  is  dif- 
“  engag’d  from  all  Impurity  and  Mortality  it  is  of  the  higheft  Subtilty,  and  feparated  from  all  the  Elements.” 
He  adds  a  little  afterwards,  that  “  this  Quinteffence  is  not  of  a  different  Nature  from  the  Elements,  becaufe  it 
“  is  itfelf  an  Element.”  Upon  the  fame  Subjeft  he  afterwards  fays  fomething  in  which  he  appears  to  contra¬ 
dict  himfelf,  or  which  is  at  leaft  very  hard  to  be  underftood.  He  alfo  calls  this  Quinteffence  by  the  feveral 
Names  of  the  Philosophical  Tin&ure,  or  Philofophers  Stone,  the  Flower,  the  Sun,  Heaven,  and  ethereal  Spi¬ 
rit.  “  This  Medicine,  fays  he,  in  Lib.  de  Tinffiura  Phyficorum,  is  an  invifible  Fire,  which  devours  all  Difeafes. 
“  I  myftlf  have,  with  this  Remedy,  cur’d  the  Small-pox,  the  Leprofy,  the  Dropfy,  the  Colic,  the  Apoplexy, 

malignant  Ulcers,  the  Cancer,  Fiftulas,  Scirrhufes,  and  all  internal  Diforders.”  He  brings  a  very  fingular 
Example,  to  fhew  the  marvellous  Virtues  of  this  Medicine.  “  Some,  fays  he,  having  made  this  TinCture,  and 
“  not  knowing  how  to  ufe  it,  negleCted  it ;  upon  which  it  happen’d,  that  fome  Poultry,  finding  it  in  their  Way, 
tc  eat  it,  or  drank  it;  and  their  Feathers  being  before  call,  they  were  forthwith  renew’d,  a  Circumftance  which 
“  convinc’d  the  People,  that  this  Phenomenon  was  the  EffeCt  of  the  Medicine.” 

One  would  think,  that  if  Paracelfus  had  been  Mafter  of  this  univerfal  Remedy,  he  had  no  Occafion  to  feek 
For  others.  Severinus,  one  of  his  principal  Followers,  fays,  it  were  to  be  wifh’d,  that  fuch  a  Tiling  could  be 
found  ;  but  confeffes,  that  very  few  have  had  that  Advantage.  Perhaps  his  Mafter  would  not  be  much  wrong’d, 
if  we^affirm  d  of  him,  that  he  knew  little  more  of  this  Matter  than  others.  However,  his  Difciples  have  not 
adher  d  to  tiffs  univerfal  Remedy,  but  acknowledge  the  Ufe  of  particular  Medicines,  of  which  they  have  pro- 
pofed  a  large  Number.  They  affirm,  that  as  each  Species  ol  Diforder  derives  its  Origin  from  a  particular  Seed, 
fo  there  is  a  ftcret  Remedy  appropriated  to  each  of  them;  and  they  talk  of  this  Remedy,  as  if  it  had  Intelli¬ 
gence,  knew  what  it  did,  or  was  even  more  fkilful  than  the  Phyfician  who  prefcrib’d  it.  When  Paracelfus  was 
ask’d,  Why  his  univerfal  and  particular  Remedies,  which  were  both  infallible,  did  not  produce  their  defign’d 
Effefft,  and  prevent  Death  ?  He  anfwer’d,  That  there  was  a  Neceffity  for  fubmitting  to  Deftiny,  which  was 
irrefiftible.  It  was  undoubtedly  for  this  Reafon  that  this  Chymift  was  not  able  with  all  his  fine  Secrets,  which  he 
calls  Magnolia  Dei,  to  find  the  means  of  curing  himfelf  of  the  Gout,  and  fome  other  terrible  Diforders,  which 
cut  him  off  in  the  forty-feventh  or  forty-eighth  Year  of  his  Age. 

When  in  fome  other  Paffages  Paracelfus  fpeaks  of  the  Seeds  ol  Difeafes,  he  eftablifhes  two  principal  Kinds  of 
them :  The  one  he  calls  Iliaftrum ,  and  the  other  Cagaftrum.  The  former  draws  its  Origin  from  a  Subftance 
which  exifts  from  the  Beginning,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Nuts,  and  other  Fruits,  which  all  fpring  from  the  particu¬ 
lar 
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lar  Seeds  deftin’d  to  produce  them.  The  Difeafes  depending  on  the  firft  Kind  are  the  Diopfy,  the  Gout,  -nd 
the  Jaundice.  The  fecond  Kind  proceeds  from  a  Corruption  of  fomething,  and  the  P  ague  the  Pleurriy  and 
Fevers,  are  the  Confequences  of  this  Corruption.  Paracelfus ,  and  his. Followers  alfo,  talk  of  the  IJiaJtrum  and 
Cagaftrum ,  with  refped  to  the  equivocal  Generation  of  Rats,  which  they  believe  to  be  fometimes  generated  by 
Corruption,  and  fometimes  by  the  Seed  of  their  Parents.  The  former  of  thefe  is  called  a  Generation  ex  C a- 

gaftro ,  and  the  latter  a  Generation  ex  Iliaftro.  . 

In  other  Paffages  he  confiders  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  under  other  Relations.  Thefe  Caufes  he  calls  Entia,  or 
Beings,  and  eftabliffies  five  Kinds  of  them.  The  firft  of  thefe  Beings  is  Ens  Dei,  or  God  him  fed,  who 
inflids  Difeafes  upon  Mankind,  as  he  himfelf  pleafes.  The  fecond  he  calls  Ens  Aflr ale  \  becaufe  he  believ  d, 
that  feveral  Difeafes  proceeded  as  well  from  the  Stars  in  Heaven,  as  from  thole  in  Man.  1  he  thud,  which  he 
calls  Ens  naturale,  relates  to  thofe  Difeafes  which  proceed  from  fome  Defed  of  Nature.  The  hmrth  ol  thefe 
Beings  is  Ens  fpirituale ,  or  Pagoycum ,  to  which  Paracelfus  refers  thole  Difeafes  which  aie  the  Ffiects  or  our 
own  Imaginations,  or  thofe  of  others  adding  upon  us  •,  and  under  this  Kind  are  comprehended  the  Difeaies, 
which  proceed  from  Witchcraft  or  Inchantment.  Ehe  fifth  and  laft  Being  is  called  Ens  ■ vcneni ,  and  compre¬ 
hends  all  Poifons,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  . 

Paracelfus  will,  farther,  have  all  Difeafes  to  proceed  from  what  he  calls  Iliadus ,  which  is,  when  any  Separation 
or  Corruption  happens  in  the  Body.  Petrus  Severinus ,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Followers  of  Paracelfus , 
affirms,  that  what  Hippocrates  call’d  Orcus3  and  what  others  mean  by  Nox  Orphei3  and  Abyffus ,  are  the  fame  with 
the  Iliadus  of  Paracelfus. 

Our  Author,  at  laft,  paffing  from  the  general  to  the  particular  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  affirms,  “  That  the  human 
«  Body  is  nothing  but  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt ;  and  that  in  thefe  three  Things,  which  he  calls  the  three 
«  firft  Subftances,  Health  and  Difeafes  confift.  ’Tis,  continues  he,  in  thefe  three  Things  alone  that  _  we  muft 
“  look  for  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  and  notin  the  Humours,  or  their  Qualities,  about  which  the  Phyficians  make 
“  fo  great  a  Noife.’v  A  little  after  he  adds,  “  That  all  Difeafes  depend  upon  thefe  three  Things,  and  not  upon 
«  the  four  Elements.”  He  alfo  affirms,  that  we  muft  not  have  a  Regard  to  Conftitutions,  and  to  the  four 
Humours,  as  thofe  have  done,  who  have  fpread  fo  much  Obfcurity  over  Medicine.  A  Diforder,  adds  he,  is 
either  hot  or  cold  •,  but  this  Heat  or  Cold  are  not  the  Caufes,  but  only  the  Signs,  of  the  Difeafe.  When  a  Man 
has  his  Forehead  hot,  his  Head  and  his  whole  Body  inflamed,  his  Urine  red,  and  his  Pulfe  frequent,  thefe  are  only 
the  Signs  of  his  Difeafe  ;  but  its  Caufes  muft  be  fought  for  elfewhere.  In  a  Colic,  for  Inftance,  proceeding  from 
Conftipation,  the  Patient  is  afflided  with  violent  Belly-achs,  a  great  Burning,  accompanied  with  Thirft,  Vomitings, 
and  fometimes  a  Palfy  •,  but  when  the  Conftipation  is  removed,  all  the  Accidents  or  Symptoms  forthwith  ceafe. 
Thus  again,  in  a  Cafe  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  the  Symptoms  accompanying  that  Diforder  cannot  be  remov’d, 
without  removing  the  Stone.  We  muft  not,  in  this  Cafe,  ufe  either  hot  or  cold  Medicines  ;  neither  muft  we  talk 
of  Humours  and  Conftitutions  j  the  Knife  alone  can  remove  the  Caufe,  the  Knife  is  the  only  Arcanum  or 
Secret  for  the  Stone. 

Paracelfus  enlarges  upon  the  Nature  of  thofe  Difeafes  which  are  produc’d  by  the  three  Subftances  already 
mention’d,  and  confiders  the  Manner  in  which  they  happen.  On  this  Occafion  he  obferves,  firft,  with  refped 
to  Mercury,  that  the  Kind  which  is  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  and  which  has  a  great  Affinity  with  common 
Mercury,  or  Quick-filver,  by  its  Volatility  produces  Madnefs,  Mortifications  of  the  Ligaments,  and  Trem¬ 
blings  ;  and  that  if  to  this  Volatility  a  certain  Degree  of  Acrimony  is  join’d,  or  if  the  Mercury  is  too  much  fpi- 
ritualiz’d,  then  Madnefs,  Phrenfy,  and  Delirium,  are  produc’d. 

He  adds.  That  thefe  Diforders  are  produc’d  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Mercury,  which,  when  rifing,  and  feeking  for 
an  Exit,  wounds  the  Brain,  and  particularly  thofe  Parts  of  it  which  are  the  Seats  of  Memory  and  Judgment. 
If  this  Spirit  in  defending  penetrates  to  the  Nerves,  and  ftrongly  adheres  to  the  Brain,  it  then  produces  the 
Apoplexy ;  and,  if  it  falls  on  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Neck,  it  gives  Rife  to  a  Palfy.  But  if  it  becomes  cold  in 
its  Courfe,  it  produces  Tremblings  of  the  Hands  and  Feet,  or  of  the  Head  alone.  It  alfo  occafions  Lethargies, 
and  Diftortions  of  the  Mouth  and  Eyes. 

The  Diforders  produc’d  by  Sulphur  are  the  various  Kinds  of  Fevers,  ImpoftumationS,  or  Phlegmons,  and 
the  Jaundice.  But  if  the  Salt  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  Sulphur,  the  later  of  thefe,  becoming  putrid,'  falls 
upon  the  Breaft,  and  produces  a  Pleurify.  In  the  Stomach  and  Liver  it  produces  Fevers  -3  in  the  Head,  the 
Megrim  and  other  Diforders,  as  alfo  Pains  of  the  Eyes,  the  Teeth,  and  Ears. 

Several  Diforders  alfo  derive  their  Origins  from  Salt,  and,  among  others,  the  Colic.  From  the  fame  Princi¬ 
ple  proceed  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  and  other  Concretions  form’d  in  the  Veins  and  Cavities  of  the  Body,  as  alfo 
the  Gout  of  the  Hands  and  Feet,  and  the  Sciatica.  The  Caufe  of  thefe  Diforders  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Salt, 
which  mixes  with  the  Body  of  the  Salt,  and  coagulates  in  the  Bladder,  the  Kidneys,  and  the  Joints.  Salt  alfo, 
whenever  it  is  diftolv’d,  produces  Fluxes  of  the  Belly ;  but  when  it  is  indurated  and  coagulated,  it  produces  In¬ 
durations  and  Obftrudions,  which  are  remov’d  by  difiolving  and  fufing  the  Salts  which  occafion  them.  But. if 
the  Salt  fhould  be  too  much  fubtiliz’d,  it  produces  Eruptions,  the  Itch,  and  other  cutaneous  Diforders.  The 
Eryfipelas,  malignant  Ulcers,  and  the  Cancer,  proceed  fr  om  the  fame  Origin.  And  laftly,  if  the  Salt  is  too  ftrong, 
it  produces  the  Ignis  Perficus3  and  terrible  Inflammations.  Thefe  three  Principles,  both  within  and  without  the 
Body  of  Man,  have  each  their  different  Species,  which  alfo  produce  different  Kinds  of  Difeafes.  Vitriol  for 
Inftance,  which  is  claffed  among  the  Salts,  produces  a  Kind  of  Eryfipelas.  In  another  Place  he  tells  us,  'that 
the  peccant  Matter  of  Fevers,  in  general,  is  no  more  than  Sulphur  and  Nitre  *,  for  which  Reafon  Paracelfus 
would  have  a  Fever  defin’d  a  Difeafe  arifing  from  Sulphur  and  Nitre  fet  on  Flame.  He  elfe where  affirms  of 
intermittent  Fevers  in  particular,  that  they  proceed  from  a  Motion  of  Nitre,  which  firft  produces  Cold,  and 
then  Heat. 

Befides  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  drawn  from  the  three  Principles  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  Paracelfus 
fought  for  others  deriv’d  from  Tartar ,  and  to  which  he  afcribes  almoft  all  the  fame  Effeds  he  had  done  to  die 
former,  and  feveral  others  befides.  But  we  muft  here  obferve,  that  he  was  probably  the  Inventor  of  the  Name 
in  Latin ,  T artarum3  and  which  is  nothing  but  that  acid  and  hard  Subftance,  as,  he  elfewhere  tells  us,  concreted 
on  the  Sides  of  Wine-cafks,  whereas  the  Lees  fubfide  to  the  Bottom.  He  maintains,  that  the  Stone  of  the 
Bladder,  and  the  Gravel  of  the  Kidneys,  are  generated  or  produc’d  by  what  he  calls  Tartar,  the  Reafon  of 
which  Name  he  gives  us  in  the  following  manner. 

I  call,  fays  he,  the  Stone,  a  Difeafe  arifing  from  Tartar,  (morbus  Tartareus)  becaufe  of  its  Affinity  to  the 
true  Tartarus ,  or  Place  of  Puniffiment  feign’d  by  the  antient  Poets.  Now  this  Tartar  is  lo  called,  becaufe  it 
contains  an  Oil,  a  Water,  a  Tindure,  and  a  Salt,  which  inflame  and  burn  the  Patient,  juft  as  the  Fire  of  Hell 
would  do.  Our  Author,  in  his  ufual  chymical  Cant,  gives  ftill  another  Name  to  the  Stone,  which  is,  Duelech . 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  Signs  of  Difeafes,  we  find  very  little  in  the  Works  of  Paracelfus.  In  fume  Paffages  he 
briefly  mentions  them  *,  and  in  others  teftifies  but  a  fmall  regard  for  them.  He  eftablifhes  various  Kinds  of 
Pulfes,  which  have  all  a  Relation  to  the  feveral  Planets.  There  are,  according  to  him,  two  Pulfes  in  the  Feet, 
‘which* are  afcrib’d  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter  ;  two  in  the  Neck,  which  depend  upon  Venus  and  Mars  ;  two  in  the 
Temples,  which  are  regulated  by  Luna  and  Mercurins  ;  and  the  Pulfe  which  is  under  the  Influence  of  the  Sun,  is 
in  the  Left  Side  under  the  Heart.  Hence  it  follows,  fays  he,  that  if  the  Pulfe  beats,  quicker  than  ufual,  the  leven 
principal  Members  fuffer,  that  is,  the  Heart,  the  Brain,  the  Liver,  the  Gall,  the  Kidneys,  the  Spleen,  and  the 
Lun^s.  If  any  of  thefe  Members  in  particular  is  oppreffed  by  the  Diforder,  the  Pulfe  beats  more  faintly,  becaufe 
the  Air  or  Spirit  of  Life  does  not  find  a  free  Paffage^tb  it. 

; Paracelfus  is  more  full  and  copious  upon  Urine*_as  may  be  feen  in  what  he  has  wrote  concerning  the  Judg¬ 
ments  drawn  from  Urines.  Urine,  fays  he,  is  a  diffolv’d  Salt,  with  a  Mixture  of  Sulphur  and  Mercury.  We 
Hull  not  here  enter  upon  a  Detail  of  the  feveral  Signs  he  draws  from  the  Urine,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  Natures 
and  Conlequences  of  Difeafes.  A  Knowledge  of  this  Kind  muft  undoubtedly  be  of  the  laft  Confequence,  if  what 
Jo.  Rhenani ,  in  his  Urocritorium  Cbymiatricum ,  afierts,  is  true  ;  which  is,  that  every  good  or  bad  Circumftance, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  Termination  of  a  Difeafe,  is  clearly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  Glaft,  dilcover  d  in  the  Urine. 

We  have  already  obferv’d,  that  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Followers  of  Paracelfus  frankly  confeflfed,  that  the 
Quinteffence,  or  univerfal  Remedy,  mentioned  by  their  Mafter,  and  of  which  he  boafted  fo  much,  was  fomething 
very  rare.  This  Circumftance  oblig’d  both  Paracelfus ,  and  his  Followers,  to  feek  after  feveral  particular  Reme¬ 
dies  which  they  have  propofed.  One  of  the  Means  which  they  fay  ought  to  be  ufed  in  difcovering  thefe  Medi¬ 
cines,  is  to  obferve  what  they  call’d  the  Signatures  of  Things.  They  believed  that  certain  Differences,  with 
refpedl  to  the  Colour,  the  Figure,  and  other  external  Marks  in  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals,  were  fo 
many  Indexes  of  their  reipeCtive  Qualities,  for  the  Cure  of  particular  Difeafes. 

They  maintained,  for  Inftance,  that  Euphrafia  bore  a  Mark  which  indicated  its  Virtues  againft  Diforders  of  the 
Eyes  *,  and  this  Mark  is  a  fmall  black  Figure  within  the  Flower,  and  which  they  faid  reprefented  the  Eye-ball. 
One  of  the  Species  of  the  Dentaria ,  Toothwort,  whofe  Root  refembles  a  Chain  of  Teeth  link’d  together,  proves 
by  that  very  Circumftance,  that  it  is  a  proper  Remedy  for  Diforders  of  the  Teeth,  and  for  the  Scurvy.  The 
Seeds  of  Pomgranates,  and  the  Kernels  of  Pine-apples,  having  alfo  the  Form  of  Teeth,  we  ought,  from  that 
Circumftance,  to  infer,  that  they  are  Remedies  proper  for  thofe  Parts.  Pulmonaria ,  or  Lungwort,  is  good 
againft  Indifpofitions  of  the  Lungs,  becaufe  it  is  light  and  fpongy  like  that  Organ,  and  in  fome  meafure  refembles 
its  Figure.  Lemons  are  good  againft  Diforders  of  the  Heart,  becaufe  they,  in  fome  meafure,  refemble  its  Figure. 
And  as  that  Organ  has  a  relation  to  the  Sun,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  the  yellow  Colour  of  the  Citron  repre- 
fents,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Colour  of  the  Sun ;  and,  in  like  manner,,  denotes  that  Fruit  to  be  of  a  cordial  Qua¬ 
lity.  Gold  having  the  fame  Colour,  as  alfo  the  Splendor  of  that  Luminary,  they  faid  it  was  not,  for  that  Rea- 
fon,  to  be  doubted,  but  it  was  the  moft  excellent  of  all  Cordials.  The  Root  of  the  Plant  Satyr  ion  indicates  ftill 
more  ftrongly  by  its  Figure,  that  it  is  deftin’d  for  (Lengthening  the  Parts  fublei  vient  to  Generation.  Afarum , 
which  fo  exadlly  refembles  an  Ear,  is,  for  that  very  Reafon,  a  Remedy  proper  againft  Diforders  of  that  Part. 
More  Inftances  of  this  Kind  may  be  feen  in  Crollius ,  who  has  wrote  at  great  Length  upon  this  Subject.  But 
Libavius ,  tho’  a  great  Chymift,  frankly  confeffes,  that  a  Conformity  between  the  Figures  of  certain  Simples, 
and  their  Medicinal  Virtues,  is  purely  an  accidental  and  fortuitous  Circumftance. 

We  muft  here  obferve,  that,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Signatures,  Paracelfus  and  his  Followers  depended  much 
fnore  upon  Metallic  Medicines,  than  on  thofe  fupplied  by  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  ;  in  which  refpeCt: 
they  differ’d  from  the  antient  Phyficians,  who  knew  little  more  of  Metallic  Medicines  than  their  Ufes  in  externa! 
Applications.  The  Followers  of  Paracelfus  alfo  required,  that  Medicines,  from  whatever  Subftances  tney 
were  extracted,  ffiould  be  prepared  chymically  ■,  becaufe,  without  that  Circumftance,  they  are  fo  far  from  being 
lalutary,  that  they  are  prejudicial,  fince  the  poifonous  Quality,  naturally  in  all  Simples,  is  not  feparated  from 
them. 

Paracelfus  alfo  believed,  that  certain  Words  and  Chara&ers  could  cure  fome  particular  Difeafes,  which  would 
not  yield  to  other  Remedies ;  potable  Gold,  or  the  Quinteffence  of  Gold,  and  that  of  Antimony,  not  excepted. 
He  affirm’d,  that  Nature  had  communicated  her  Virtues,  or  imparted  her  Power,  to  Words,  or  engraved  Stones, 
as  well  as  to  Herbs  and  Roots.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  the  Phyfician  might  have  recourfe  to  Magic  for  the 
Cure  of  Difeafes. 

_  Notwithftanding  his  embracing  thefe  Opinions,  he  did  not  negleCt  the  two  moft  common  and  univerfal  Reme¬ 
dies  of  Venefeftion  and  Purgation  ;  but  he  thought  Clyfters  unneceffary,  and  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  nothing  on 
htat  Subjedb,  becaufe  he  look’d  upon  them  as  very  prejudicial  to  the  Conftitution.  He  wrote  five  Treatifes  on 
Venefe&ion,  which  (hews  us,  that  he  did  not  difapprove  of  that  Practice,  though  he  thought  it  was  not  ufed  as 
it  ought,  and  fubjedted  it  to  feveral  Rules  drawn  from  the  Difpofition  of  the  Stars.  We  make  this  Remark,  in 
order  to  fhew,  that  the  Chymifts  who  Came  after  Paracelfus ,  and  who,  for  the  moft  part,  rejedted  this  Remedy, 
have  not,  in  this  particular,  followed  the  Sentiment  of  their  Mafter.  He  ufed  Purgatives  *,  but  preferred  thofe 
chymically  prepared,  to  fuch  as  were  in  Ufe  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  Oporinus ,  in  Epjjiola  ad  Solenandrum 
&  Wierum ,  informs  us,  that  when  Paracelfus  purg’d  his  Patients  in  any  Diforder  whatever,  he,  for  that  Intention, 
prefcnb’d  Mercurius  Prsecipitatus,  reduc’d  to  Pills,  and  made  up  with  a  little  Theriaca,  or  Mithridate,  or  the 
Juice  of  Cherries,  or  of  Grapes, 

Oporinus  does  not  explain  what  kind  of  Precipitate  his  Mafter  ufed.  The  Quacks  frequently  gave  red  Preci¬ 
pitate  in  Venereal  Diforders,  which  is  a  very  violent  Purgative,  and  an  Emetic,  the  Compofition  of  which  Para¬ 
celfus  jfptts  us.  He  orders  this  Medicine  to  be  prepared  by  diffolving  Mercury  in  Aqua  fortis,  and  drawing  it  off 
five  times  by  Diftillation,  more  or  left,  till  the  Mercury  has  acquired  a  beautiful  red  Colour.  Upon  this  Powder 
Spirit  of  Wine  is  afterwards  to  be  pour’d,  and  drawn  off  by  Diftillation  feven,  eight,  or  nine  times,  till  the  Pre¬ 
cipitate  becomes  white  in  the  Fire,  and  is  no  longer  fubje&to  evaporate.  He  adds,  that  by  this  Procefs  we  fhall 
obtain  a  diaphoretic  Precipitate.  The  modern  Preparers  of  red  Precipitate  follow  all  the  Directions  of  Paracelfus' s 
for  they  firft  ufe  Aqua  fortis,  and  then  Spirit  of  Wine  :  But  in  vain  do  they  pour  this  Spirit  upon  the  Powder, 
and  draw  it  off,  fince  it  does  not  by  that  means  become  white,  much  left  does  it  undergo  fuch  a  Change  as  to 
become  fix’d,  incapable  of  evaporating,  and  of  ever  being  reduc’d  again  to  a  liquid  Mercury.  By  this  we  fee,  that 
the  Words  of  Paracelfus  are  not  greatly  to  be  depended  on  j  and  here,  as  on  every  other  Occafion,  he  pretends  to 
inftrutft  us  in  the  Method  of  compofing  an  excellent  Remedy,  which  far  furpaffes  the  common  Precipitate  ;  but 
when  his  Directions  are  rigidly  obferv’d,  the  Experiment  always  fails  of  Succels.  We  have  juft  Reafon  to  doubt, 
whether  he  knew  the  Secret  of  this  diaphoretic  Precipitate,  the  Preparation  of  which  he  pretends  to  defcribe.  But 
whether  he  did  or  not,  the  Preparation,  mentioned  by  Oporinus ,  was  exhibited  with  a  View  to  purge,  and  not  to 
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excite  a  Diaphorefis;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  came  very  near  to  the  ore  in  y  Minerals  *•  and  we 
not  entirely  the  fame.  Paracelfus  certainly  knew  other  purgative  Medicines  rawn  Prerinitate  Mer- 

ought  not  to  imagine  that  Oporinus  affirms,  that  his  Mafter  never  purg  d  with  any  t  ung  exc  p  ^  , 

cury.  It  is  impoffible,  that,  having  made  fo  many  Expetimehts  upon  Antimony,  ie  iou  c  n  ’place* 

among  other  things,  various  purgative  Subftances  might  be  obtained  from  it  ♦,  for  le  a  ei  s,  manner* 

that  a?  Antimony  is  more  proper  than  Fire,  or  any  other  thing,  to  purify  Gold  or  Silver,  fo  it^  in 
purges  the  human  Body,  and  carries  off  its  Impurities.  It  is  certain,  that  by  the  ame  s  t[ie 

mean  a  common  Cathartic  Medicine,  fince  he  tells  us  afterwards,  that  the  Magi  er7  0  ,  ^  p 

Leprofy;  This  E (fence,  this  Arcanum,  this  Virtue  of  Antimony,  as  he  calls  it,  is,  accorung  o  , p 
the  following  manner.  “  This,”  fays  he^  “  is  what  we  call  the  Virtue  of  Antimony,  o  w  **  , 

made  in  any  Medicinal  Work  whatever.  Take  care,  in  the  firft  Place,  that  no  Pait  o  t  ie  J /fcr anti m 

rupted,  but  that  it  remain  entire,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its  Form,  fince  un  er  t  is  _  , 

of  Antimony  is  conceal’d.  It  ought  to  be  forc’d  by  the  Retort,  till  no  Capiit  Mortuum  rem  in  ,  y 

Cohobations  reduc’d  to  a  third  Nature :  Then  this  Arcanum  is  obtain  d.  The  Dofe  o  w  ic  1  , 

mix’d  up  with  Quinteffence  of  Baum.”  Thefe  Directions  have  no  great  Tendency  to  ren  er  us  more  ” 
ing  than  we  were  before.  We  do  not  obferve,  tha t  Paracelfus  often  mentions  any  Purgative,  proper  y  0  » 

obtain’d  from  Antimony.  In  his  Treatife  De  Caducis ,  he  indeed  mentions  Flowers  of  ntimony,  wi  iou 
deferibing  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  prepar’d,  fince  he  only  talks  of  a  Preparation  of  Wruc  t  ey  are  e  is, 
and  which  he  affirms  to  be  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Falling-ficknefs,  though  e  gives  us  no  ar  er 
Defcription  of  it.  He  however  fpecifies  its  Dofe,  which  is  nine  Grains  before  the  Paroxyfm,  an  eig  teenun  er 
it.  In  another  Paffage  he  fays  fomething  concerning  the  Mercurius  ViU.  He  made  almoft  as  many  Experi¬ 
ments  upon  Vitriol  as  upon  Antimony  ;  and  mentions  an  Arcanum  which  he  extracted  from  it,  and  wine  e 

preferred  to  that  obtained  from  Gold.  ,  ,,  .■  .  ,  , 

We  fhall  not,  on  this  Occafion,  run  out  into  a  Defcription  of  the  Effencesj  the  Magifteries,  the  Elixirs,  an 

other  important  Secrets,  which  our  Author  calls  Magnalia  Dei,  fuch  as  the  Quinteffence  already  mentione  ,  t  e 
celebrated  Remedy  call’d  Azoth ,  which  Paracelfus  always  carried  about  him,  and  his  Laudanum i.  With  relpect  to 
this  laft  Medicine,  we  cannot  forbear  fufpeCting  that  it  was  a  Compofition  confifting  principally,  if  ] entirely, 
of  Opium.  This  is*  in  reality,  an  excellent  Medicine,  when  judicioufly  ufed  ;  and  a  great  many  Phyficians  are 
of  Opinion,  that  it  is  not  very  neceffary  to  prepare  it,  fince  the  moft  laborious  and  expenfive  Pieparations  of  it 
are  not  much  more  valuable  than  the  moft  fimple,  or  the  Drug  itfelf,  fuch  as  it  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Levant, 
or  fuch  as  the  Turks  daily  ufe.  Paracelfus ,  indeed,  affirms,  that  thofe  Medicines  in  which  Opium  is  an  Ingre¬ 
dient,  are  of  a  poifonous  Quality,  that  we  ought  not  to  repofe  any  Confidence  either  in  the  Poppy,  Henbane, 
or  the  Mandrake  ;  and  that  we  have  no  anodyne  or  narcotic  Medicine  which  operates  fafely  and  eafiiy,  except 
Sulphur  extra&ed  from  Vitriol,  which,  befides  its  other  Ufes,  is  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Falling-ficknefs. 
However,  in  another  Paffage,  he  frankly  confeffes,  that  Anodynes,  fuch  as  Opium,  are  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  the 
Cure  of  the  fame  Diforder  ,  and  immediately  after  propofes  a  Formula  of  a  Medicine  compounded  of  Theban 
Opium,  Cinnamon,  Mufk,  and  Amber.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  at  the  latter  End  adds  the  Arcanum  of  Vitriol, 
which  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  Sulphur.  But  if  this  Sulphur  is  alone  fo  excellent  an  Anodyne,*  and  fo  proper  -  for 
the  Cure  of  the  Epilepfy,  why  did  our  Author  join  Opium  to  it  ?  He  was  well  enough  apprifed  that  this  Obje¬ 
ction  might  be  made  to  him  ,  and  endeavours  to  anfwer  it,  by  faying,  that  there  might  accidentally  be  fome  Fault 
in  the  Vitriol,  and  that  the  Artifts  were  fometimes  guilty  of  Overfights  in  preparing  it,  which  was  the  Reafoa 
why  it  fometimes  fail’d  of  producing  its  Effecft.  This  Anfwer  fhews  us,  that  Paracelfus  did  not  repofe  fo  great  a 
Confidence  in  his  Sulphur  of  Vitriol,  as  not  to  endeavour  to  affift  its  Effe&s  by  Opium,  the  Virtues  of  which  are 
not  fo  precarious.  And  this  Circumftance  feems  to  confirm  oiir  Conjecture  with  refpeft  to  his  Laudanum.  We 
fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine,  whether  any  one  is  at  prefent  Mafter  of  the  Secret  of  this  wonderful  Sul¬ 
phur,  or  this  Arcanum  of  Vitriol,  which  our  Author  prefers  to  all  the  Remedies  prepared  of  Gold,  and  whofe 
Virtues  he  fo  highly  extols  in  feveral  Paffages.  The  Secret  muft  unquestionably  be  among  the  Number  of  thofe 
which  are  known  by  few,  and  concerning  which  our  Author  fays,  that  if  God  communicates  them  to  any  one, 
they  are  not,  for  that  Reafon,  made  public,  becaufe  God  has  given  Prudence  enough  to  thofe  to  whom  he  imparts 
them,  to  keep  them  conceal’d,  as  they  fhall  always  be  till  the  Coming  of  Elias  the  Artifi ,  when  every  thing  that, 
is  now  conceal’d  fhall  be  fet  in  a  clear  Light. 

The  Surgery  of  Paracelfus  has  by  fome  been  more  efteem’d  than  it  may  poffibly  deferve.  Though  he  has  com- 
pofed  two  pretty  large  Works  on  this  Subject,  one  intituled  The  Great  Surgery ,  and  the  other  The  Small  Surgery , 
yet  in  thefe  voluminous  Productions  he  fcarce  treats  of  any  thing  befides  Wounds  and  Ulcers.  For  the  Cure  of 
thefe  he  does  not  depend  upon  common  Remedies,  and  fuch  as  are  obtain’d  from  Plants,  but  ufed  Chymical 
Medicines,  fome  of  which  are  very  good  for  anfwering  thefe  Intentions.  But  if  thefe  did  not  produce  the  defign’d 
Effect,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  have  recourfe  to  Characters,  Words,  and  the  other  delufory  Arts  of  Superftition. 
With  refpect  to  Wounds,  he  fays  there  are  two  Methods  of  extracting  the  Iron  of  an  Arrow  or  Dart  when  it  is 
lodg’d  in  a  Wound  ,  that  this  is  ordinarily  done  by  pulling  it  out,  and  attracting  it  by  Medicines,  if  it  is  only 
fharp  and  long ,  or  by  pufhing  it  farther  in,  and  attempting  to  bring  it  out  from  the  oppofite  Part,  if  it  is 
bearded.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  the  fame  Practice  is  to  be  followed  when  a  Mulket-ball  is  lodg’d  between  the 
Bones.  He  adds,  that  when  the  Intention  cannot  be  anfwered  by  Herbs  and  Roots,  which  he  owns  are  very 
often  ineffectual,  we  muft,  in  diflodging  bearded  Arrows  or  Balls  from  between  the  Bones,  have  recourfe  to  cer¬ 
tain  Verba  Conjlellata ,  or  Words  influenc’d  by  the  Stars  ;  and  boldly  affirms,  that  by  the  virtue  of  thefe  Words 
alone,  without  the  Affiftance  of  any  thing  befides  our  Fingers,  we  may  eafily  extract  all  kinds  of  Darts  from 
Wounds.  But,  fays  he,  the  Malice  of  the  Sophifts  has  attempted  to  render  this  Art  infamous,  by  prohibiting  its 
Ufe,  under  the  Penalty  of  being  anathematiz’d,  and  committed  to  the  Flames.  I  do  not,  for  this  Reafon, 
neglect  to  practife  it,  fince  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  natural.  Paracelfus  fays  very  little  upon 
Tumors,  Fractures,  and  Diflocations  ,  and  through  the  Whole  of  his  Chirurgical  Works,  we  find  nothing  reiate- 
ing  to  the  Amputation  of  Members,  and  thofe  Operations  which  are  performed  by  the  Knife,  and  the  Fire.  It 
even  appears,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  Methods,  though  he  commends  the  Ufe  of  the 
Knife  as  the  only  Remedy  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  Stone. 

Our  Author  enlarges  pretty  much  on  the  Pox,  examines  its  Caufes,  inquires  into  its  Signs,  and  propofes  a 
large  Number  of  Remedies  for  its  Cure,  the  principal  of  which  are  various  Preparations  of  Mercury,  but 
deferibed  in  his  own  Manner,  that  is,  fo  as  to  be'underftood  by  very  few,  or  rather  none  at  all. 

In  reading  the  Works  of  Paracelfus it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  he  had  a  heated  and  diforder’d  Imagination, 
full  of  the  crudeft  Notions  j  whence  it  is  no  Wonder  he  gave  into  Aftrologv,  Geomancy,  Chiromancy,  and  the 
-  •  •  -  *f'J  Cabbala  ; 
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Cabbala  •  which  were  extremely  common  and  popular  Things  in  thofe  ignorant  Ages.  He  fays  exprefly,  ‘That 
Medicine  muft  be  join’d  to  Magic,  or  it  cannot  be  fuccefsflil;  by  which  he  does  not  mean  Natural  Magic  only, 
but  declares,  that  no  one  need  icrupte  getting  certain  Secrets  of  Phyfic  from  the  Devil,  and  boafts  of  holding 
Convention  with  Galen  and  Avicenna ,  at  the  Gates  of  Hell.  In  ftiort,  he  has  ufed  all  poffible  Means  to  per- 
l'uade  the  World,  that  he  was  a  real  Magician  ;  fo  that  if  he  has  failed  in  the  Attempt,  it  is  his  Misfortune. 
Indeed  it  has  been  the  common  Opinion,  that  he  was  one  ;  but,  for  my  Part,  I  judge  he  was  rather  in  fome  In- 

ftances  an  Impoftor  than  a  Conjurer.  .  ,  ,  ...  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

But  amono-  the  bad  Things  that  his  Works  are  fluffed  with,  there  are  fome  which  are  good,  and  contribute 

to  the  Improvement  of  Phyfic.  What  he  fay's  againft  the  common  Notions  that  had  prevailed  from  the  Time 
of  Galen,  as  to  the  Effetts  of  the  primary  Qualities  of  Bodies,  hot,  dry,  cold,  and  moift,  has  fomewhat  open’d 
the  Eyes’ of  Phyficians.  He  calls  the  Philofophy  of  Arifiotle *  a  wooden  Foundation-,  and,  if  himfelf  has  not 
laid  a  better,  he  has  given  Occafion  for  it,  and  promoted  a  Dilcovery  of  the  Weaknefs  of  that  old  Bafis.  His 
Opinion  of  Seeds,  all  which  he  fuppofes  exifled  from  the  Beginning,  prevails  to  this  Day  among  the  moft 
knowing  who  have  only  explain’d  it  better.  His  Do&rine  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  has  great  Ufes  in 
Philofophy  and  Phyfic  ;  if  taken  not  as  real  Elements,  but  as  aftive  Principles  in  Bodies.  It  is  alfo  mamfeft, 
that  he  had  a  °reat  Knowledge  of  the  Materia  Medina ,  and  bellow’d  much  Time  and  Pains  in  working  upon 
Animal  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Subfiances,  fo  as  to  have  made  a  very  large  Number  of  Experiments;  but 
then  he’ has  this  great  Defedl,  that  he  fludioufly  conceals  what  a  long  Courfe  of  Experience  has  taught  hi  n 
Upon  this  Subjeft;  fo  that  the  fhort  Critic  of  Guntherus  d'Andernac  is  extremely  judicious  :  “  I  allow,  fays 

‘Mie  That  Paracelfus  was  an  excellent  Chymifl,  and  that  he  has  deliver’d  many  good  Things  in  his  Writings  ; 

U  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  Pity  he  fhould  have  mixed  them  with  a  Number  of  others,  which  are  falfe  and 
<C  frivolous ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fhould  have  involv’d  the  belt  in  fo  much  Obfcurity,  that  fcarce  any  one 
«  can  underfland  what  he  fays,  or  make  the  leaft  Advantage  of  it.  I  wifh  Galen  had  been  lefs  diffufive,  and 
«  more  exaft,  in  his  Works,  and  Paracelfus  more  clear  and  candid  ;  but*  as  every  one  has  his  Failings,  we  fhould 
<<  retain  what  appears  to  be  good,  and  leave  the  reft.” 

The  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  juft,  tho*  fevere  Cenfure  of  Paracelfus ,  in  his  Philofophical  Capacity,  to  this 
Effeft  :  Paracelfus ,  ftanding  at  the  Head  of  the  Chymifts,  deferves  to  be  feparately  chaftifed  as  a  Monfter. 
What  Bacchanalian  Oracles  are  thofe  he  utters  in  Meteorology ;  whilfl  he  is  ridiculoufly  aping  Epicurus  ?  All 
that  Epicurus  afferts  upon  the  Subject,  is  but  Opinion,  which  he  unconcernedly  left  to  its  Fate ;  but  Paracelfus , 
blinder  than  Fate,  and  more  rafh  than  Chance,  is  ready  to  avouch  the  abfurdeft  Falfhoods.  What  Dreams  of 
Refemblances,  Correfpondences,  and  Parallels,  are  given  us  by  this  fanatical  Linker  together  of  Idols?  His  three 
Principles  indeed,  might  be  received  with  fome  Utility,  as  having  a  Foundation  in  Nature  ;  but  he  is  continually 
wrefting  them  to  every  thing,  according  to  his  great  Dexterity  in  Delufion.  But  this  is  not  the  worft  of  him  ; 
for,  like  a  facrilegious  Impoftor,  he  has  mixed  and  polluted  divine  Things  with  natural,  facred  with  profane. 
Fables  with  Herefies,  and  human  Truths  with  religious ;  fo  as  not,  like  the  antient  Sophifts,  to  have  hid,  but 
fextinguifh’d,  the  Light  of  Nature.  The  Sophifts  were  only  Deferters  of  Experience,  but  Paracelfus  has  betray’d 
it.  At  the  fame  time,  he  is  fo  far  from  underftanding,  or  juftly  reprefenting  Experience,  that  he  has  added  to 
the  Trouble  and  Tedioufnefs  of  Experimenting.  In  fhort,  he  has  every-where,  to  the  utmoft,  magnified  the 
abfurd  Pretences  of  Magicians,  countenanced  fuch  Extravagancies,  and  encourag’d  others  to  believe  them  from 
his  own  Affurance  ;  being  thus  at.once  the  Work  and  Servant  of  Impofture.  His  Difciples  greedily  fwallow 
thofe  Do&rinesi  which  he  has  rather  promulged  and  promifed,  than  actually  laid  down  and  made  good,  and 
defended  with  Arrogance  infteadof  Caution  being  thus  recommended  with  pompous  Shew,  Affinity  with  Re¬ 
ligion,  the  Subterfuge  of  Obfcurity,  and  other  Impoftures.  And  hence  his  Followers  appear  link’d  to  one 
another  by  the  lying  Spirit,  that  ffiews  itfelf  in  their  fwoln  Hopes  and  Promifes.  However,  by  wandring  thro* 
the  Wilds  of  Experience,  they  fometimes  ftumble  upon  ufefnl  Difcoveries ;  not  by  Reafon,  but  by  Accident ; 
whence  proceeding  to  form  Theories,  they  plainly  carry  the  Smoak  and  Tarnifh  of  their  Art  along  with  them, 
and,  like  childifh  Operators  at  the  Furnace,  attempt  to  raife  a  Struflure  of  Philofophy  with  a  few  Experiments 
of  Diftillation*  and  their  own  Idols  of  Separation  and  Mixture,  where  no  Traces  of  them  are  really  found. 
Yet  we  do  not  accufe  them  all  in  the  Lump,  but  make  a  Difference  betwixt  that  little  ferviceable  Set,  who,  being 
not  very  felicitous  about  raffing  of  Theories,  principally  pradlife  a  certain  mechanical  Subtilty  in  making 
new  Difcoveries,  with  their  Ufes,  more  after  the  manner  of  Frier  Bacon  than  Paracelfus  ;  and  diftinguifh  thefe 
from  that  impious  Tribe*  who  endeavour  only  at  procuring  Applaufe  to  their  Theories,  and  court  and  beg  it 
under  a  pretended  Zeal  for  Religion,  large  Promifes,  and  the  Arts  of  Impofture,  which  is  the  Way  of  Baftl 
Valentine ,  and  moft  of  the  Alchemical  Authors. 

Notwithftanding  what  Lord  Bacon  fays  of  Paracelfus  and  the  Chymifts,  they  certainly  deferve  very  great 
Praife,  as  they  have  contributed  a  vaft  deal  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Art  of  Healing.  Firft,  As  they  demon- 
ftrated  the  Syftem  of  the  Galenifts  to  be  falfe,  and  banifh’d  it  from  Phyfic ;  tho’  it  muft  be  confeffed,  they 
did  not  fubftitute  one  which  was  more  rational  in  its  room.  Their  Theory,  however,  was  lefs  pernicious  than 
any  of  thofe  which  preceded  it,  as  it  was  lefs  capable  of  leading  into  Error ;  for  it  was  too  romantic,  and  too 
manifeftly  falfe,  to  miflead  fo  many  as  others  had  done,  tho’  fome  few  Enthufiafts  gave  into  it. 

Secondly,  They  were  Benefa&ors  to  Phyfic,  as  they  introduc’d,  or  reviv’d  the  Ufe  of  many  Remedies,  of 
the  greateft  Importance  in  curing  Diftempers.  Amongft  thefe  are  Mercury,  Antimony,  Sulphur,  Nitre,  in 
the  Senfe  we  underhand  it.  Opium,  and  Iron,  from  which  they  directed  us  to  make  various  Preparations,  and 
taught  us  their  Ufes.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  volatile,  urinous  Spirits,  as  thofe  of  Hartffiorn,  Blood,  or 
any  other  Animal  Subftance. 

About  ninety  Years  after  Paracelfus ,  the  famous  Van  Helmont  appear’d,  a  Man  of  fuch  infinite  Induftry, 
that  he  ipent  fifty  Years  in  examining  foffile,  animal,  and  vegetable  Bodies  by  Chymiftry.  He  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  made  a  very  confiderable  Figure,  if  he  had  made  a  right  Ufe  of  his  Difcoveries,  communicated  them 
candidly  to  the  World,  and  forbore  running  into  the  Notions  of  Paracelfus ,  whom  he  mimic’d  in  pretending, 
like  him,  to  an  univerfal  Remedy.  He  was  a  Man  of  Learning,  Abilities,  and  Eloquence. 

All  Europe  foon  came  into  his  Opinions,  and  then  none  but  purely  Chymical  Preparations  were  in  requeft, 
and  nothing  but  what  was  produc’d  by  Chymiftry  was  to  be  confided  in  for  the  Prefervation  ol  Life  and 
Health.  And  when  afterwards  F.  Sylvius  de  la  Boe ,  Profelfor  of  Phyfic  in  Leyden ,  made  it  his  Bufinefs  to  pro¬ 
mote  Chymiftry,  and  was  continually  extolling  its  Ufefulnefs  to  a  numerous  Audience,  his  Authority,  Elo¬ 
quence,  and  Example,  were  fufficient  to  eftablifh  its  Reputation  every-where.  Some  indeed  doubted,  but  almoll 
all  aftented,  as  foon  as  Olho  Tachenius ,  with  great  Refolution  and  Succefs,  undertook  the  Caufe  of  Chymiftry,  in 
three  learned  and  elaborate  Treatifes.  They  now  began  to  be  convinc’d,  that  Nature  adls,  and  that  the  Life  of 
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Man  is  actuated,  by  chymical  Inftruments :  By  thefe,  all  that  Variety  of  ^  c)ire<5ted,  increafed, 

Univerfe,  and  in  the  Body  of  Man,  may  be  produc’d,  but  without  them  no “a  in  he Writings  of 
dimini  ilied,  and  deftroy’d.  Thefe  were  the  only  Maxims  current  m  the  Univerfmes  and  ^ 

Phyficians.  Did  Acids  by  their  Acidity  corrode  Metals .  An  ci  was  p  hio-hlv  acrid  Oils  of  Aroma- 
ments  in  the  Stomach.  Did  Acids  generated  by  the  Fire,  and  mixed  <sj ^ 

tics,  produce  a  violent  Effervefcence  ?  We  muft  believe,  that  the  aa  J  >  arrimonious  bevond  meafurc,  they 

roufes  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Body  ;  or,  if  both  thefe  fhould  happen  o  „  ,  Ammoniac  refrigerate 

muft  be  fuppofed  the  Caufe  of  burning  Fevers.  Nitre,  Sea-felt,  but  efpec.ally  Sal  Ammoniac^  rctnge 

Water:  Immediately  the  cold  Fit  of  a  Fever  was  afcnbed  to  them.  e  generated.  Acids  mix’d 

during  boiling,  receiv’d  in  a  VeiTel  placed  over  them,  fliew  us  how  our  p  §  .  .  i  p.  p0  t|le  Qiy]e 

with  Alcalis  caufe  a  violent  Efferyefcence,  and  are  ready  to  break  the  Veffel  which  me <*s  ^  J™"  ’ 

mix’d  with  the  Blood,  raifes  the  like  Tumults  in  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  the  Veins,  and  ima0,  y 

Rhomboidal  Receptacles  in  the  Mufcles.  r  ^  pVr: res  a  Fermentation 

The  human  Stomach  is  made  an  Hermetic  Pot,  in  which  the  tep.d  Acor  of  ^Xveftence  meet! wX tha" 
of  the  Aliments  :  Hence  the  Chyle  contrafts  an  Acidity,  and,  palling  0L*E  W1  .  nancreacic  Humour  be- 

alcaline  Ir.centive,  the  Bile ;  here  begins  a  Combat  between  the  two  Champions  the  VU  en<ra„>j 

ing  a  Spectator  and  Encourager  of  the  Fray ;  the  Work  goes  on  bnlkly,  the 

being  fuppoited  by  their  refpedive  Guards  ;  part  of  them  by  a  natura  mpe  us  111  lafteal  Rivulet  fall 

lacteal  Veins,  and  by  their  own  proper  Efforts  penetrating  through  the  Meanders |of the  Iafted  Retail 

into  the  Torrent  of  the  Blood,  where,  inftead  of  finding  Peace,  t  ey  are  a  ac  y  ■  Purfuit 

in  Ambulcade,  and  a  new  Fight  commences.  In  the  mean  while  others  “ 

of  the  Runaways,  and,  coming  up  with  their  Enemies  in  the  Chanel  of  the  >  > 

becoming  general,  part  of  them  ruffi  into  the  firft  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  thence  in  the  firft  Heat  ol  their 
Fury  through  the  Ifthmi  of  the  Lungs,  breaking  thro’  the  Myriads  of  little  Tubes  Nor ^  is  here ^an  End.,^ 

the  Concourfe  of  the  pulmonary  Veffels  reaflembles  thefcatter  d  Bodies,  and  t  irows  ei  rfiffufe  themfelves 

of  the  fervid  Heart,  where,  animated  with  freffi  Spirits,  they  break  through  all  °^es,  di^e  Aena  . 
throughout  all  the  molt  intricate  and  fecret  Recedes  of  the  Body,  whence  they  return  full  of  Spirit  and  Aiacr  ty 
to  the  Cells  of  the  Heart.  All  this  has  much  the  Air  of  a  Romance ;  but  fome  modern  Phyficians,  it  is  certain, 
have  ferioufiy  maintained,  that  the  natural  Adions  of  Life  were perform  d  after  this  manner.  He  has  a 
thorough  Notion  of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Farce,  may  in  an  Hour  s  time  become  a  great  Artrft.  Firft  be  careful 
to  get  right  Ideas  of  Acid  and  Alcali ;  you  may  foon  after  be  taught  the  Signs  of  each,  and  you  will  eafily  fee 
which  is  the  moft  prevalent.  You  have  nothing  more  to  do,  then,  but  to  come  in  with  fome  Auxiliaries  to  the 
Relief  of  the  weaker,  and  fo  reftore  the  Balance  of  Power  between  them.  And  thus  is  the  Sum  and  Subftance 
of  all  that  Sylvius  and  Tachenius  taught,  and  which  the  World  fo  much  admir  d  and  follow  d,  comprehended 

m  Such  Chymftk  might  have  been  forgiven  all  thefe  trifling  Vanities,  and  been  look’d  upon  only  as  ridiculous 
if  they  had  not  founded  upon  their  Fooleries  fome  Pieces  of  Practice,  highly  deftrudiye  to  the  Lives  and  Health 
of  Mankind.  Of  this  I  fliall  give  one  memorable  Infiance.  Galen ,  as  we  have  feen  before,  ftarted  the  Notion 
of  Animal  Spirits.  Some  of  the  Chymifts  improv’d  upon  this  Chimera,  and  pretended  to  determine  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  produc’d,  comparing  it  to  the  Generation  of  vinous  Spirits  by  Diftillation.  Others  went 
a  Step  farther,  and  affirm’d  they  were  fubjed  to  Difeafes,  as  Inflammation,  and  capable  of  being  infected  with 
fomething  deleterious;  and  obferving  farther,  that  many  Difeafes  of  the  acute  Kind  terminated  by  copious 
Sweats  they  concluded,  that  the  moft  expeditious  way  of  curing  acute  Diforders  was,  to  refolve  this  imaginary 
Inflammation,  or  to  drive  out  from  thefe  imaginary  Spirits,  the  pretended  deleterious  Something ,  but  they 
knew  not  what  ;  and  this  by  means  of  profufe  Sweats  extorted  by  violently  hot  Remedies,  if  thole  may  be  ho¬ 
nour’d  with  this  Appellation,  which  do  much  more  Injury  than  Good.  Herein  they  feem  to  agiee  with  Afclepiades., 
who  was  of  Opinion,  that  one  Fever  ought  to  be  cur’d  by  raffing  another,  or  rather  by  making  the  prefent  Fever 
worfe  ■  They,  however,  ran  counter  to  the  Dodrine  of  Hippocrates ,  and  his  Guide  Natuie,  who  both,  if  at¬ 
tended  to,  would  have  inform’d  them,  that  this  fort  of  Evacuation  is  highly  prejudicial,  unlefs  the  Humours 
are  previoufly  concoded,  or,  in  other  Words,  till  the  obftruding  Matter,  which  caufes  the  Difeafe,  is  fufficient- 
]y  attenuated  by  the  vital  Powers,  to  be  capable  of  palling  thro  the  Pores  of  the  Skin. 

Thus  were  heating  Medicines  firft  introduc’d  into  Pradice,  to  the  great  Diffionour  of  Phyfic,  and  the  De- 
ftrudion,  in  all  Probability  of  Millions.  And  not  lefs  than  the  Experience  of  an  Age  was  requir’d  to  convince 
the  Generality  of  Phyficians,  that  futh  Medicines,  thus  applied,  were  more  pernicious  than  the  dreaded  Inflam¬ 
mation,  and  more  deleterious  than  the  Something  they  dream’d  of. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  feventeenth  Century,  the  ever  memorable  Dr.  William  Harvey  difcover’d  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the^Blood.  And  this  gave  Occafion  to  the  Introdudion  of  Mechanics  into  Medicine,  upon  the  Ruins 
of  the  chymical  Theory.  Thefe  are  more  likely  to  improve  it,  than  any  thing  relative  to  Speculation,  which  has 
yet  occurr’d  to  us ;  provided  nothing  be  taken  for  granted  which  can  admit  of  a  Difpute,  and  the  Fads  we 
reafon  upon  are  fufficiently  afcertain’d.  In  order  to  fet  the  Ufes  of  thefe  in  a  true  Light,  I  fhall  give  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  an  Oration  wrote  by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  exprefly  on  this  Subjed. 

Thofe  who  make  Geometrical  Calculations  of  the  Powers  of  Bodies  from  their  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Velocity, 
either  affumed,  or  taken  by  Obfervation,  are  called  Mechanics.  Their  Art  depends  on  a  very  few,  certain,  and 
well-known  Principles,  which  are  the  Foundations  of  all  the  fubtile  and  difficult  Inventions  that  have  been 
made  in  it.'  And  tho’  it  has  been  highly  efteem’d  in  all  Ages,  and  thought  necefiary  to  other  Arts,  it  meets  with 
Contempt  among  Phyficians,  being  commonly  overlook’d,  or  not  regarded,  as  being  of  little  or  no  Service. 

So  flight  an  Opinion  of  Mechanics  I  take  to  be  fo  unbecoming  a  Phyfician,  and  the  Source  of  fo  many 
Errors,  to  which  lie  may  be  liable  in  his  Pradice,  that  I  fliall  make  it  my  prefent  Bufmefs  to  prove,  'That  the 
Knowledge  of  Mechanics  is  highly  ufeful ,  and  even  neceffary,  in  Medicine . 

That  the  general  Nature  of  Body  is  by  none  better  defin’d  than  by  Mathematicians,  I  fuppofe  every  one  will 
allow ;  but  the  peculiar  Properties  of  every  Angle  Body,  as  exifting  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  were  never 
rightly  deduced  a  priori ,  from  this  univerfal  Idea  of  the  Geometricians,  which  being  form’d  only  of  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  common  Qualities,  exclufive  of  whatfoever  diflinguiflies  one  from  another,  will  never  furnifh  us  with 
an  Argument  from  whence  we  may  draw  a  Conclufion  explicatory  of  the  peculiar  Nature  of  a  Body,  tho’  on 
this  very  Thing  primarily  depends  the  Power  of  Ading,  with  which  one  Body  is  endu’d  above  another  ;  and 
confequently  this  being  unknown,  the  other  muft  remain  a  Secret.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  a  Mind  to  difcover 
fhe  Nature  of  an  unknown  Body,  muft  Larch  out  fuch  Qualities  in  Angle  Bodies,  as  may  limit  his  Ideas,  and 
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rbftrain  his  Ratiocinations  to  the  peculiar  Nature  of  One  individual  Subject,  which  cannot  be  certainly  known  but 
by  fenfible  Experiments,  and  Oblervations  of  the  Effects  of  each  Body.  For  thefe  Effects  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  fuch  Things  as  flow  from  the  peculiar  Nature  of  the  Subjedt  \Ve  examine  :  One  Effedt,  therefore,  denotes 
a  finale  Property,  and  a  Coliedtion  of  all  the  Effedts  together  conftitutes  the  whole  Nature  of  the  Thing;  as  far  as 
it  is  difcoverable  by  the  Senfes.  Having  obtained  a  Knowledge  of  thefe  Properties,  if  we  proceed  to  demonftrate, 
in  a  geometrical  Way,  fuch  other  Properties  as,  by  clear  and  neceffary  Confequence,  follow  frorh  the  former,  we 
difeover  a  far  greater  Number  of  Things,  than  we  could  have  known  by  the  Help  of  our  Senfes,  and  yet  no  lefs! 
certain  or  ufeful  than  thofe  others.  Belides  thefe  two,  there  is  no  third  Method  of  attaining  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  Coifttiudtion  of  any  corporeal  Machine  •,  and  both  thefe  Methods  convince  us  of  one  Truth,  which  is,  that 
the  human  Body  is  ot  the  fame  Nature  with  the  whole  Univcrfe  of  Things  which  we  contemplate  ;  and  by  the 
Teftimony  of  Senfe,  and  in  the  Judgment  of  Reafon,  contains  nothing  extraordinary  above  the  reft,  if  its  Prin¬ 
ciples  be  fcrioufly  examined,  except  that  it  confifts  of  more  and  different  Machines,  agitated  by  the  Influx  of  Humours, 
and  is  qualify’d,  by  its  Conftrudtion,  to  produce  more  Effedts,  and  that  great  Variety  of  Motions,  which,  by  the 
Laws  of  Mechanics,  flow  from  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Solidity,  and  Connexion  of  the  Parts  ;  and  this  is  evident,  if 
we  confider,  that  if  the  medianic  Motion  of  one  of  thefe  Parts  be  deftroyed,  or  the  Band  of  its  Connexion  loofed, 
the  fame  Effedts  are  no  more  to  be  expedted.  Hence  the  human  Body  is  of  a  true  mechanical  Strudture,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  poffeffed  of  all  the  Properties  which  belong  to  a  Subjedt  the  belt  qualify’d  for  mechanical  Speculation.  There¬ 
fore  a  mathematical  or  mechanical  Frame,  and  the  human  Machine,  are,  from  the  fame  La\vs,  explicable  by 
Geometry,  provided  we  affume  for  Data  not  fuch  Things  as  a  fruitful  Imagination  may  form  to  itfelf  out  of  an 
infinite  Variety  of  Poffibles,  but  fuch  Properties  as  are  well  known,  from  the  Teftimony  of  the  Senfes,  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar  to  them.  Very  many  of  thefe  Properties  have  been  difeovered  by  Anatomy,  in  obferving  the  Size  and  Strudture 
of  the  larger  Parts  of  which  we  are  compofed,  and  more  have  been  difclofed  in  the  leffer  Parts  by  the  Help  of 
Microfcopes,  which  demonftrate,  that  the  larger  and  leffer  Parts  of  the  human  Strudture  are  of  the  fame  Nature. 
ITydroftatics  alfo,  or  the  Knowledge  of  Liquids,  has  informed  us  of  many  Things  which  determine  the  Qualities, 
Forces,  and  Diredtions  of  the  Humours  which  circulate  in  our  Veffels. 

All  thefe  Things  being  confidered,  either  no  Conclufion  at  all,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Science,  can  ever  be 
drawn  from  them,  or  we  muft  own  ourfelves  principally  obliged  to  Mechanics  for  the  Knowledge,  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  Management  of  the  human  Body.  But  who  can  affert  or  believe,  that  nothing  of  Truth,  Certainty, 
or  Ufe,  can  be  collected  from  fo  many  manifeft  Obfervations,  whether  the  Nature  of  each  be  duly  confider’d  apart, 
or  all  of  them  compared  together  with  the  jufteft  Ratiocination  ?  He  who  fhould  fpeak  at  this  rate  would  betray  a  dull 
Ihdifpofition  and  Weaknefs  of  Mind,  and  an  ungrateful  Negledt  of  the  fineft  Inventions  we  can  boaft  of.  But  if  he 
fhould  grant,  that,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Ratiocination,  Things  before  unknown  may  be  difeovered  and 
illuftrated,  but  deny  that  this  is  done  by  the  Benefit  of  Mechanics,  let  him  affign  fome  other  Art  which  gives  us  a 
greater  Infight  into  the  Nature  of  Bodies.  In  attempting  fo  to  do,  it  is  neceffary  for  him  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Nature  of  Things  can  bed  be  explained  by  fuch  Principles  as  are  quite  foreign  to  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  inter 
which  we  inquire,  and  by  fuch  Perfbns  as  keep  at  the  wideft  Diftance  from  the  only  Method  of  fearching  after 
Truth  which  is  approved  by  Men  of  Senfe ;  and,  therefore,  he  muff  involve  himfelf  in  fo  many  and  great  Abfur- 
dities,  that  Ifhall  take  my  Leave  of  him,  and  look  upon  the  Propofition  as  demonftrated. 

But  this,  you  will  fay,  is  too  dry  a  Way  of  Convincing,  and  too  remote  from  common  Apprehenfion,  to  gain' 
much  Affent  *,  and  this  is  certainly  true,  if  the  Weight  of  a  Demonftration  is  to  be  judged  from  the  Multitude  of 
thofe  who  are  capable  of  underftanding  it.  For  their  fakes,  therefore,  who  are  the  major  Part,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  difplay  the  thing  in  the  cleared  Light. 

That  the  greateft  Part  of  our  Body  is  made  up  of  Arteries,  by  whofe  Afliftance  it  is  maintained  in  Strength  and 
Vigour,  is  too  evident  to  need  a  Demonftration.  That  thofe  Arteries  are  Canals  which  confine  the  Blood,  and 
diredt  its  Courfe  ;  that  the  greateft  of  them  are  about  the  Heart,  and  that  their  Cavities  gradually  leffen,  fo  as  at 
laft  to  become  imperceptible,  is  what  every  Butcher  knows.  It  is  as  well  known  alfo,  that  one  Trunk  of  thefe 
Arteries,  which  proceeds  from  the  Heart,  fpreads  itfelf  into  lateral  Branches,  fttaped  like  the  Trunk,  and 
divided  again,  and  decreafing  after  the  fame  Manner  ^  but  fo  contrived,  that  the  Trunk,  which  goes  diredtly 
forwards,  is  commonly  of  a  larger  Capacity,  at  the  Place  of  Separation,  than  the  Branches,  which  run  out  at  the 
Sides  of  this  Divifion.  That  all  thefe  Veffels  are  incurvated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Sides  of  their  Cavities  are 
every-where  bent  into  an  infinite  Number  of  very  large  Angles,  and  that  the  Effedts  of  this  fpiral  Courfe  of  the 
Veffels  upon  the  Blood,  which  paffes  thro’- them,  are  very  confiderable,  is  an  Obfervation  made  a  few  Years  ago  by 
fome  who  applied  Geometry  to  Medicine.  The  wife  Author  of  our  Machine  has,  by  an  admirable  and  eft’edtual 
Contrivance,  made  thefe  Canals  flexible,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  Diftention  from  the  Preffure  of  the  con¬ 
tained  Liquid,  and  yet  be  in  no  Danger  of  Laceration  j  and  alfo  qualify’d  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that,  after 
reciprocal  Dilatation,  they  might  recur  with  a  ftrong  Impetus  upon  the  Humour,  as  it  ceafes  to  dilate  the  Veffels, 
and  be  able  to  reftorethemfelves  to  a  narrower  Capacity. 

Malpighius  was  the  firft  who  obferved,  that  the  laft;  Branches  of  an  Artery,  running  into  minute  Divifions,  dif- 
pofe  themfelves  on  a  Membrane  as  on  a  firm  Bafe,  and  there  open  into  one  another  by  the  mutual  Intercourfe  of 
fmall  Canals.  The  fame  Author  firft  traced  out  thefe  Canals  through  a  thoufand  Mazes  and  Windings,  through 
which  they  hurry  the  contained  Fluid.  But  here,  with  the  greateft  Admiration  of  the  divine  Mechanifm,  obferve 
that  the  fmall  Branches,  difpofed  with  the  greateft  Accuracy,  extending  over  equal  Spaces,  and  deftitute  of  lateral 
Shoots,  as  being  no  longer  fubdivided,  changing  their  Figure,  conftitute  the  Origins  of  the  Veins  and  Lymphe- 
dutts,  with  their  Sinufes.  Thefe  are  Things  which  either  the  naked  Sight,  or  Microfcope,  the  Ligatures  of 
Veffels  in  living  Bodies,  or  Injedtions  of  Mercury  into  dead  ones,  the  Contemplation  of  a  difeafed  Subjedt,  or 
Comparifons  of  Brutes,  Fifties,  Infedts,  and  Plants,  have  difeovered  -}  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  Arteries, 
tho’  there  are  a  Multitude  of  Fidtions  on  the  Subjedt. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Body,  then,  and  what  is  of  great  Efficacy  towards  Life,  is,  according  to  mechanical 
Defcription,  a  conic,  elaftic,  intiedted  Canal,  divided  into  fimilar  leffer  ones,  proceeding  from  the  fame  Trunk, 
which  being  at  laft  colledted  into  a  retiform  Contexture,  about  cylindrical  Vertices,  mutually  open  into  one 
another.  If  this  be  true,  as  nothing  can  be  truer,  then  all  the  Effedts  which  the  Arteries  work  upon  the  Blood, 
depend  only  upon  their  Make  as  deferibed,  and,  confequently,  are  to  be  accounted  for  and  demonftrated  from 
the  fame.  Now  I  appeal  to  every  capable  Judge,  Who  is  the  Perfon  qualified  to  demonftrate  inOrder  the  Things 
which  fhall  arife  only  on  this  Head?  None,  I  fay,  but  he  who,  being  accuftomed  to  the  Contemplation  of 
mathematical  Schemes,  and  the  Calculation  of  ofcillatory  Forces,  well  knows  what  important  Truths  he  can  demon¬ 
ftrate  by  virtue  alone  of  fuch  Affiftances  ;  and  fuch  a  Perfon  is  the  Mechanic  Philofopfier,  and  none  elfe.  But  let 
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us  take  the  Artery  into  farther  Consideration,  the  Knowledge  of  which  comprehends  almoft  that  of  the  whole 

B°The  Artery,  having  conftituted  the  retiform  Figure  before-mentioned  emits  cylindrical  Tubes  of  fofi  nalla 
Diameter,  as  not  to  admit  the  red  Globules  of  the  Blood,  but  only  the  thinner  an  co  our  e  pjace 

heqce  you  are  furnilhed  with  the  true  Idea  of  a  lymphatic  Velfel.  The  fame  rtery,  agam>  ronvevs 

extends^ itfelf  in  a  Trunk,  which  runs  diredtly  forwards,  and,  being  larger  than  the  lymphatic  Veffels,  con  ys 
the  red  and  thicker  Part  of  the  Blood,  deprived  of  its  thinner  and  ferous  Part ;  and  here  is  the  genuine  Original 
of  the  Veins.  Thefe,  beginning  firft  with  a  narrow  Cavity,  have  it  foon  after  enlarged  by  the  Concourfe  of  n  w 
veiny  and  lymphatic  Tubes  j  whence  it  comes  to  take  the  Figure  of  a  Cone,  fimilar  and  vertically  oppoiite  to  the 

If  ypu  imagine  Arteries,  Veins,  Lymphedudts,  with  their  Apparatus,  as  before  defenbed,  affixed  to  a  membra¬ 
naceous  Plane,  interwoven  with  Nerves,  and,  adding  thereto  fome  elaftic  Filaments,  fuppoe  t  em  a  ro  e 
together,  you  will  have  the  Strudlure  of  a  Gland,  which  as  often  as  I  contemplate,  I  con  1  er  it  as  t  e  rui  u 
Source  of  many  wonderful  Effects,  as  well  as  the  Occafion  of  many  ridiculous  Fidtions,  whic  ,  y  t  e  mom  1  e 
Labour  and  Indullry  of  the  acute  Malpighius ,  who  has  fully  demonftrated  the  Simplicity  o  its  on  iu  ion  as 
aforefaid,  are  now  exploded.  Such  a  Demonftration  will  appear  to  be  of  very  great  Importance,  1  we  con  1  ei, 
that  the  whole  Body  is  but  little  more  than  an  Aggregate  of  Glands.  The  Brain,  which,  by  the  divine  Hippocrates , 
was  accounted  a  Gland,  is  deferibed  by  Malpighius  as  made  up  of  Veins,  Arteries,  Similes,  and  Branches  ot 
Nerves.  The  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Kidneys,  are  conglobate  Glands.  The  very  Laboratory  where  the  genital 
Humour  is  prepared,  is  an  artificial  glandulous  Conglomeration  of  cylindrical  Canals.  The  Receptacle  ol  the 
Embryo,  the  Placenta,  and  the  Breads  themfelves,  are  compofed  of  Glands.  1  he  Bones  and  Membranes  are 
-much  of  the  fame  Contexture,  as  none  doubts  who  has  read  the  ingenious  Works  of  Malpighius^  kercicnngiusy 
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Let  us  now  examine  carefully  the  mufcular  Parts,  and  we  ffiall  find  them  to  be  Working-inltruments,  con¬ 
trived  by  the  molt  fubtile  mechanical  Art.  For  every  Mufcle  is  compofed  of  leffer  fimilar  ones  •,  but  whe^e  muft 
they  end  ?  Or  what  is  the  laft  of  thefe  ?  A  Filament  ?  It  is  no  other  than  a  dilated  and  attenuated  Pellicle,  of  a 
nervous  and  very  narrow  Canal,  forming  a  Cavity  larger  than  the  Canal  whence  it  arifes,  which  Cavity  is  inflated 
only  with  Spirit.  The  immenfe  Forcd  of  fuch  a  Machine  as  this  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  compared  the 
Hydraulic  Experiments  of  Mariotte  with  Des  Caries’s  Mechanics. 

If  we  take  a  View  of  the  Lungs,  which  are  of  a  different  Structure  from  the  reft  of  the  Parts,  we  ffiall  find^ 
them  to  be  a  Compofition  of  elaftic  fpheroidal  Bags,  hung  at  the  Vertex  of  the  vocal  Cone.  T'he  Superficies  of 
thefe  Bags  is  adorned  with  Veins  in  Net-work,  but  is  almoft  deftitute  of  Lymphedudts,  for  Reafons  which  remain 
aMyftery. 

Could  you  believe,  that  fo  admirable  and  artificial  a  Machine  as  the  human  Body  was  perfedted  by  fuch  a  Ample 
Apparatus  ?  But  fo  it  is,  and  the  more  to  be  admired  for  that  Simplicity.  A  Man  veried  in  Mechanics  highly 
magnifies  the  Wifdom  of  the  Author  of  that  Inftrument,  which  is  belt  accommodated  for  producing  any  defired 
Eftedt,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  Ample  of  all  that  are  capable  of  producing  the  fame. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  the  Premifes,  but  that  the  Body  of  Man  is  a  Machine,  whofe  folid  Parts  are  (bme 
of  them  appointed  as  Veffels  for  confining,  directing,  changing,  feparating,  colledting,  and  difeharging  Fluids  ; 
others  mechanic  Inftruments,  which  by  their  Figure,  Hardnels,  and  Connexion,  are  qualify’d  to  iupport  other 
Parts,  or  to  exercife  fome  determinate  Motipns  ?  This  twofold  Diftindtion  of  the  Solids  comprehends  all  that  was 
acknowledged  or  difeovered  by  Hippocrates ,  with  all  the  Babylonian ,  Egyptian ,  and  Grecian  Natyralifts,  whom  he 
copied,  and  all  the  Greeks  his  Followers.  Nor  have  the  Arabians ,  with  all  their  Induftry,  nor  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  mouern  Reftorers  and  Improvers  of  Anatomy,  with  all  their  Art,  affifted  by  Inftruments,  or  the  Force  of 
Reafoning,  been  able  to  difeover  more  than  thefe  two  which  we  have  affigned.  We  have  no  need  then  of  having 
recourfe  to  Elements,  Qualities,  Forms,  with  chymical,  animated,  or  metaphyfical  Caufes:  The  human  Body  is 
a  proper  Subject  for  Mechanics,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  all  its  Solids  but  what  will  fall  under  their  Confiaeration. 
They  are  the  only  Perlons  then  who  are  to  be  regarded,  and  their  Principles,  their  Method,  are  to  be  ufed  and 
followed  in  our  Inquiries  concerning  the  Effedt  of  an  organical  Part,  and  no  Demonftration  of  that  Nature  can  be 
valid,  but  what  comes  from  an  expert  Mafterin  Mechanic  Learning. 

What  Account  is  to  be  given,  or  what  Ufes  can  be  affigned,  of  the  Ample  Figure  of  the  Cornea,  of  the 
aqueous  Humour,  the  cryftalline  Lens,  with  the  determinate  Superficies  and  Spiffitude  of  the  vitreous  Humour 
in  the  Eye  ?  Shew  me  how  the  Spiral  of  the  external  Ear,  or  the  Way  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius,  being  (freighter 
and  more  infledted  in  the  Middle,  but  wider  and  more  diredt  at  each  End,  conduce  to  the  Reception  and  Diredtion 
of  a  Ray  of  Sound.  Contemplate  the  Thinnefs  of  the  Membrane  of  the  Tympanum,  its  elliptical  Figure,  its 
Convexity  towards  the  interior  Parts  of  the  Os  Petrofum,  the  Mutability  of  its  Form  into  a  Variety  of  curve 
Figures,  by  means  of  the  affixed  Malleolus,  agitated  by  its  proper  Mufcle,  and  then  tell  me  the  Effedts  of  fo 
operofe  a  Structure,  which  is  never  wanting  even  in  the  vileft  Animal.  Give  me  a  Reafon  for  the  Intricacies  of 
the  Labyrinth,  the  Ufes  of  the  Concha,  Veftibulum,  the  double  Spiral  in  the  turbinated  Cochlea,  and  the  Fene- 
ftra  Ovalis,  and  Rotunda.  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that,  without  a  profound  Knowledge  of  Mechanic  Powers,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  underftand,  or  give  a  Reafon  for  any  of  thefe  Particulars. 

Thus  briefly  have  we  fpokenwithrefpedt  to  the  Solids :  We  come  now  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Fluids,  in  whofe 
Motion  Life  confifts,  and  on  whofe  free  and  undifturbed  Motion  through  their  Veffels  Health  depends.  Now, 
in  order  to  have  a  right  Notion  of  the  Nature  of  Fluids,  we  are  to  know  the  minute  and  agitated  Corpufcles[ 
whofe  Colle&ion  conftitutes  a  Fluid.  Every  one  of  thefe,  taken  fingly,  muft  be  confider’d  as  a  Solid,  and  confe- 
quently  performs  all  its  Effedts,  by  virtue  of  its  Bulk,  Motion,  and  Figure  ;  and  thefe  Effedts  are  known  only  to 
the  Mechanic  by  Experiments.  Each  of  thefe  Particles  of  a  Liquid  is  in  a  fpontaneous  State  of  Fluidity  •,  but 
this  Part  of  the  Dodtrine  of  Liquids  is  not  improv’d  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  be  of  fo  much  Service  to  us  as  might 
be  wiffi’d.  But  if  we  confider  die  whole  Mais  of  our  Fluids  together,  we  ffiall  find,  that  Gravity  and  Fluxihty 
are  the  common  Properties  of  all  fublunary  Liquids.  But  the  elaftic  Force,  the  various  Degrees  of  Weight,  Spif¬ 
fitude,  Fluidity,  and  Refiftance,  with  the  Momentum  of  the  Force  with  which  it  is  carry’d,  and  the  Diredtion  of 
its  Courfe,  are  the  principal  things  which  diftinguifli  one  Fluid  from  another  ;  and  all  thefe  Properties  are  of  fuch 
great  Efficacy,  that  an  Infinity  of  Accidents  which  happen  to  found  Perfons*have  no  other  Original.  Wherefore 
the  Man  who  knows  how  to  fearch  out  thefe  Properties  according  to  the  Rules  of  Art,  performs  a  Work  highly 
neceffary  for  perfedting  the  Art  of  Medicine.  But  how  can  a  Perfon  propound,  explain,  and  demonftrate  the 
Force  of  thefe  Qualities,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  Hydroftatics,  which  is  a  fubtile  Part  of  Mechanics,  in  which, 
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afiuming  for  Data  Tome  of  the  forerriention’d  Affe&ions,  we  proceed  in  a  Geometrical  Way  to  find  out  fome  very 
ufeful  and  practical  Theorems  ?  Neglecting  therefore  the  Phyfical  Caufe,  or  the  Nature  of  every  fingle  fluid 
Particle,  we  learn  from  what  affeCts  our  Senfes  in  a  Mafs  of  Fluids,  how  folid,  how  ufeful  in  Life,  this  Part  of 
Science  becomes,  when  treated  in  a  Mathematical  Way.  To  be  farther  convinced,  read  but  the  Writings  of 
Archimedes ,  Des  Cartes ,  Stevinns ,  BoreiU ,  Mariotte ,  Newton,  and  Bellini.  How  much  is  it  to  be  wifli’d, 
that  fome  happy  Genius  would  arife  and  make  fuch  Dilcoveries  as  are  necefiary  to  complete  fo  excellent  a  Branch 
of  Science,  from  which  more  Improvements  might  be  made  in  the  Art  of  Medicine,  than  from  all  other  Parts  of 
Learning  !  They  who  have  attempted  to  explain  the  Force  of  the  Liquids  in  the  human  Body,  being  themfelveS 
ignorant  of  the  Mechanic  Powers,  have,  by  fo  doing,  render’d  themfelves,  and  Medicine,  which,  more  than  other 
Arts,  deferves  to  be  ferioufly  treated,  ridiculous  *  and  I  dare  afifert,  that  none  who  are  ignorant  of  Mechanics  can 
know  the  Attions  of  the  vital  Humours. 

They  who  affume  to  themfelves,  I  know  not  by  what  Right,  a  Name  from  Hermes ,  and  have  eredted  them¬ 
felves  into  a  Se<5t,  under  the  Title  of  Hermetical  Philojophers ,  will  objeCb  here,  and  alk  me.  Whether  I  can, 
from  this  univerfal  DoCtrine  of  Liquids,  deduce  the  Properties  which  belong  to  each  of  them  ?  Or  whether  I  can 
explain  the  flated  Motions  of  Ferment,  the  fervent  Conflifts  of  different  Liquids,  and  the  furprifing  Effe<5ts  of 
fpontaneous  Putrefaction,  by  the  Laws  of  Mechanics  ?  In  Anfwer  to  thefe  Gentlemen,  befides  referring  to  what 
has  been  already  faid,  I  fliall  farther  obferve.  That  the  Experiments  of  the  Chymifts  will  indeed  afford  us  a  narrow 
View  of  fingle  Events,  as  far  as  they  produce  fome  fenfible  EffeCt  under  fome  determined  Circumftances. 
Therefore  Chymiftry  is  very  necefiary  to  Medicine  in  furnifhing  it  with  Obfervations,  and  fhewing  us  the  molt 
compendious  Way  of  making  them.  For  the  Chymical  Art  can  afford  Data,  and  determine  their  Conditions,  but 
will  never  fupply  us  with  Rules  of  arguing  from  them.  Therefore  the  Profeffors  of  this  Art  have  but  little  Rea- 
fon  to  boaft,  as  their  manner  is,  that  all  the  Treafures  of  Medicinal  Knowledge  are  contained  in  Chymiftry;  For 
we  are  well  affured  by  common  Experience,  that  with  relation  to  our  Health  and  Sicknefs,  more  is  effected  by 
thofe  common  Properties  of  Liquids  which  fall  under  Geometrical  Confiderations,  than  by  thofe  artificial  and 
dubious  Properties  which  are  produc’d  generally  by  the  Chymifts.  One  Man  drinks  Water*  another  Wine  ;  one 
lives  abftemioufly  upon  Bread  and  Fruits,  another  fares  voluptuoufly,  and  loads  his  Table  with  all  the  Variety  that 
Sea  and  Land  can  afford,  render’d  palatable  by  the  moft  exquifite  Seafonings  and  Sawces.  Some  again  are  per¬ 
petually  ltimulating  their  Inteftines  with  faked,  acid,  and  acrimonious  Foods.  And  yet  fo  great  a  Multiplicity  of 
Diet  fhall  prolong  Life  and  Health  for  many  Years  in  thofe  who  faturate  their  Humours  with  fuch  different  Cor- 
pufcles ;  a  plain  Argument  that  the  Actions  of  Life  are  more  owing  to  the  common  Nature  of  Fluids,  explain'd 
by  Mechanics,  and  produced  by  the  Power  of  the  Vifcera  in  the  Body  itfelf,  than  to  the  peculiar  Influence  of  any 
kind  of  Particles.  If  my  Lord  Bacon's  excellent  Treatife  on  Life  and  Death,  with  the  Rules  of  Hippocrates  and 
Celftts  concerning  the  Diet  of  Perfons  in  Health,  or  common  Obfervation,  be  not  fufficient  to  confirm  our  Belief 
in  what  has  been  faid,  I  could  add  the  Teftimony  of  Lower ,  a  Man  of  excellent  Sagacity,  as  well  as  perfeft  Sin¬ 
cerity,  who  relates  that  a  young  Man,  quite  exhaufted  by  the  Lofs  of  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Blood,  was  revived  only 
by  pouring  down  his  Throat  Flefh  Broths,  which  enter’d  his  Veins,  circulated  in  them,  and  even  flow'd  out  of  his 
Wounds,  the  Colour  of  them  unchanged.  What  Phyfician,  when  he  is  to  attend  the  Sick,  does  not  find  himfelf 
a  thoufand  times  oftener  obliged  to  infpiffate,  in  Cafes  of  too  great  Fluidity,  to  refolve  Coagulations,  move  Stag¬ 
nations,  check  Diffolutions,  dilute  the  Humours  when  too  thick,  or  confolidate  them  when  too  thin,  than  to 
employ,  his  Thoughts  about  the  Conflicts  of  Salts,  the  Flames  of  Sulphur,  or  the  hidden  Nature  of  Mercury  ? 
Thofe  very  Gentlemen  who  are  never  fo  much  attach’d  to  Chymical  Notions,  when  call’d  to  Pra&ice,  dare  not 
truft  to  them,  but  direct  their  Thoughts  to  the  accomplifhing  of  one  or  other  of  the  Intentions  above-mentioned. 
Therefore  if  fuch  a  Multitude  and  Variety  of  Effedts  proceed  from  the  Properties  of  Fluids,  and  if  thefe  Proper¬ 
ties,  by  univerfal  Confent,  are  belt  explain’d  by  Mechanics,  it  appears  that  a  Phyfician,  in  order  to  underftand 
the  State  of  the  vital  Fluids,  wants  the  Afliftance  of  Mechanic  Philofophy. 

Confider  the  Effects  of  Liquors  flowing  through  Velfels,  and  you  will  be  the  more  clearly  convinced  of  the  Power 
of  Mechanic  Truth.  For  if  the  Liquids  in  this  human  Machine  continue  at  Reft,  you  fee  a  Carcafe  ;  but  when  there 
is  a  free  Pafiage  for  the  Humours  through  their  Canals,  we  behold  a  living  Body.  Who  doubts  of  this,  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  Eyes  •,  for  let  us  confider  a  Perfon  of  a  pufillanimous  Temper,  who  at  the  Sight  of  the  Blood  fpringing 
out  of  his  Vein  falls  into  a  Swoon  :  You  fee  him  dead  ;  but  after  what  manner  ?  Why,  here  are  all  the  Solids  which 
are  necefiary  for  Health,  and  all  the  Fluids  too  ;  there  only  wants  a  Circumgyration  of  the  Liquors  ;  and  let  there  be, 
by  what  means  foever,  a  Concuflion  of  the  Nerves,  which  may  impel  the  Fluid  to  move  the  Heart,  Life  returns 
with  the  ufual  Circulation  of  the  Humours,  Heat,  Colour,  Agility,  Cogitation,  and  every  vital,  natural,  and 
human  Attion.  ?  What  Ferment  in  this  Cafe,  what  Effervefcence,  what  inimical  Salts,  what  Oil  or  Spirit,  is  o-ene- 
rated  or  deftroy  d  ?  Except  Motion,  there  is  nothing  added  or  diminilhed,  and  yet  the  loft  Life  is  refto red.  Thus 
Birds  and  Infedts,  when  frozen  to  Death,  are  immediately  reviv’d  by  a  gentle  Warmth.  Some,  though  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  Foice  of  Truth,  often  entertain  fome  Diftruft  on  account  of  the  Clearnefs  of  the  Evidence  to  vulgar 
Apprehenfions.  I  fhall  therefore  remove  their  Doubts,  by  inviting  them  to  a  more  uncommon  Spectacle,  thatof 
a  dead  Animal,  whofe  Thorax  is  deftroy’d,  but  is  immediately  revived  by  blowing  into  its  Lungs  with  Bellows 
apply  d  to  the  Larynx,  as  related  by  Hook .  If  you  cannot  help  being  furprifed  at  a  Life  fo  mechanical,  what 
think  you  of  Glifon ,  who,  by  means  of  a  Bladder,  infufing  a  Liquid  into  the  Veins  of  the  Carcafe  of  a  Man  lon«- 
fince  dead,  imitates  the  vital  Adtions  after  a  furprifing  Manner  ?  All  thefe  Specimens,  with  infinitely  more  which 
might  be  brought,  are  enough  to  prove  that  almoft  all  thofe  Thing?  which  either  conftitute  or  flow  from  Life  and 
Health,  depend  on  that  Motion  by  which  the  Humours  move,  and  adt  upon  one  another  by  a  perfedtly  mutual 
Agitation,  in  their  refpedtive  Veffels,  the  Effedts  and  Laws  of  which  being  rightly  underftood,  explain’d  and 

demonftrated,  only  by  Mechanics,  under  the  Heads  of  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics,  I  conclude  again,  that  they  are 
all  the  Subject  of  Mechanics.  1 

On  this  Part  of  our  Subjedt  the  Patrons  of  Ferments  boaft  mightily  of  their  Advantages,  and  fet  a  great  Value 
upon  themfelves :  “  F or  if,  fay  they,  the  free  Flowing  of  the  Liquors  through  the  Veffels  be  the  Caufe  of  Life* 

!  Principle  of  Motion  muft  be  in  and  from  the  Fluid,  and  confequently  from  an  internal  Agitation  of  extra¬ 

ordinary  force,  and  fufficient  Conftancy,  or  fuch  as  is  excited  in  Liquids  only  by  Ferments.”  But  they  ought 
to  know,  that  the  firft  Caufe  of  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid  in  an  Embryo  is  always  to  be  derived  from  the  Parents  ; 
that  it  is  maintained  and  cheriffied  by  the  Mother,  while  the  Foetus  depends  upon  her  ;  and  is  perpetuated  after¬ 
wards  by  the  very  Frame  of  the  Solids.  Whoever  infpedts  the  admirable  Strudlure  of  the  Auricles  of  the  Heart 
with  their  Connexion  to  its  Bafis,  and,  what  neceffarily  follows  from  them,  the  alternate  Influx  and  Expulfion  of 
the  Blood  tranfmitted  from  the  Heart  to  the  Arteries,  from  them  to  the  medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  the  Pro 
ce  es,  Neives,  Mufcles,  and  Veins,  will  fatisfy  himfelf  with  accounting  for  the  Continuation  of  Life  from  the 
.  4  Mechanic 
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of  the  Vifcera ,  for  it  will  be  eafy  for  him  to ^monftaU*  much 


prove,  beyond  Contradiftion,  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Mechanic  Knowledge  in  Medicine  ;  and  ftew  what  might  be 
expelled,  were  the  Ufe  of  it  introduced  into  the  falutary  Art  by  l'ome  fkilful  Phyficians,  an  per  1  e  in  or  o 
Iona;  a  time  as  human  Patience  has  been  able  to  endure  the  idle  Syftems  of  fome  Seds  in  Medicine.  .  _ 

All  thefe  things  will  be  allow’d  to  be  true,  and  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Mechanic  Learning  in  Medicine  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  refped  to  the  Theory  ;  but  it '  is  very  commonly  faid,  that  Mechanic  Knowledge  is  of  no  Service  at 
all  to  a  pradical  Phyfician.  This  plaufible  Diftindion,  made  with  fo  much  Confidence  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  confident  ;  for  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  by  Theory  they  mean  any  other  than  what  clearly  fhews,  horn 
proximate  Caufes,  what  is  the  Life  of  a  Man  in  Health.  If  this  be  admitted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  fo  o\v, 
that  this  Science  affords  us  the  bell  Afiiftances  for  the  Knowledge  and  Cure  of  IDifeafes.  For  he  who  knows  the 
Caufes  of  perfect  Health,  muff,  whenever  they  are  deficient,  be  very  well  qualified  to  comprehend  the  Original 
and  Nature  of  fuch  Defed,  that  is,  the  Difeafe  and  certainly  he  who  has  the  cleared:  Notion  of  the  immediate 
Caufe  of  Sicknefs,  is  the  fitted  Perlon  to  encounter  with  it  *,  juft  as  it  is  in  a  Clock,  where  every  one  obferves  wMn 
the  Hand  deviates,  but  none  knows  how  to  corred  it  according  to  Ait,  but  he  who,  knowing  the  exquifite  Stiu- 
&ure  of  the  Machine,  can  both  find  out  the  Defers  of  the  Parts,  and  Remedies  for  the  fame.  So  there  is  not  a 
Truth  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  which  a  fkilful  Artift  does  not  know  how  to  apply  to  his  own  Advantage  in 
Practice  ;  and,  confequently,  to  ccnfels  the  Excellency  of  the  Mechanic  Science  in  Theory,  is  to  grant  its  Ufe¬ 
fulnefs  in  Practice.  '  A  c 

That  mod:  antient  and  ufeful  Branch  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  owns  ltfelf  much  oblig  d  to  the  Arts  of 
Mechanics  •,  for  who  is  fo  well  qualify’d  to  invent  Inftruments  for  the  remedying  of  Defeds  as  a  Mechanic  ? 
Thole  minute  Images  which  feem  to  dance  before  the  Eye,  were  treated  by  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  as  the  Beginning  of  aCatarad  in  the  aqueous  Humour,  with  acrimonious  Medicines,  which  often  corroded 
that  tender  Part  the  Eye.  But  fince  Willis,  from  Geometrical  Reafonings,  has  fixed  their  Seat  in  the  Retina,  and 
affign’d  their  Caufe  to  the  Arteries,  and  Pitcairn  has  given  a  Demondration  of  the  fame,  how  is  the  Method  of 
Cure  alter’d !  The  external  corroding  Topics  are  rejected,  and  the  Defed  is  foon  remedy’d  by  Phlebotomy  and 
a  Purge,  if  fevere  enough  to  require  any  fort  of  Treatment.  A  depraved  Vifion,  from  a  wrong  Colledion  of 
the  Rays,  would  be  very  injudicioufly  treated  with  a  Colly rium,  or  a  Medicinal  Potion,  but  is  very  fuccefsfully 
remedy’d  by  Spedacles,  for  the  Conftrudion  of  which  Huygens  has  given  Rules  adapted  to  each  particular  Defed  : 
And  I  wi(h,  that  they  who  difcard  the  Mechanic  Science  from  Medicine,  would  firft  take  the  Pains  only  to  under- 
ftand  Huygens's  Treatife  of  correding  the  Defeds  of  Sight,  where,  affuming  for  Data  the  Strudure  of  the  Eye, 
as  defcrib’d  by  Anatomifts,  and  one  Property  of  the  Difeafe  he  defigns  to  cure,  he  foon  finds  a  Remedy  for  it  in  the 
Mathematics,  which  is  adapted  only  to  this  peculiar  Diforder,  to  whofe  Property  his  Problem  was  confined.  Thus, 
without  touching  the  Eye,  he  removes  this  Effed  of  the  Difeafe,  and  compenfates  a  Defed  in  itlelf  irremediable 
with  the  fupplemental  Glafs.  Here  we  behold  a  fair  Specimen  of  the  Method,  Ufe,  and  Succefs,  of  Mechanic 
Ratiocination  on  Medicinal  Subjeds  •,  and  if  all  other  Points  were  handled  after  the  fame  manner,  as  by  degrees 
they  might,  Medicine  would  have  more  of  Certainty,  and  not  be  fubjed  to  Hypothefes,  nor  mutable  at  every 
Turn,  but  a  fix’d  and  eternal  Science. 

It  fignifies  nothing  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  yet  confirm’d,  that  the  Diforders  of  the  Fluids,  and  confequently 
the  internal  Caufe  of  Sicknefs,  with  its  Cure,  are  fubjeded  to  mechanic  Remedies.  For  the  Queftion  is,  either. 
Whether  this  Benefit  from  mechanic  Studies  be  impoffible  to  be  obtained  ?  or.  Whether  it  be  already  acquir’d  ?. 
If  the  latter  be  meant,  the  Objedion  is  unfair  and  vexatious ;  for  how  can  it  reafonably  be  expeded,  that  a  few 
Mechanics,  who  have  ftudied  Medicine  but  a  fhort  time,  fhould  bring  things  to  Perfedion,  in  which  the  joint 
Labour  of  all  others  for  three  thoufand  Years  has  lcarce  made  a  Beginning?  It  is  even  an  utter  Impofiibility  ; 
for  fince  the  Laws  of  applying  Mechanics  to  Medicine  require,  that  the  Strudure  of  the  Solids,  with  the  Nature 
of  the  Fluids,  and  their  fenfible  Effeds  in  Sicknefs  and  Health,  fhould  ferve  as  Data,  it  would  be  very  abfurd 
to  exped,  that  fo  laborious  an  Art  fhould  be  perfeded  without  Rudiments.  But,  if  any  one  fhould  be  of 
Opinion,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  brought  to  Perfedion  by  the  Mechanic  Way,  I  defire  him  to  confider 
well  with  himfelf,  that  the  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe  proceeding  from  a  Fluid,  depends,  for  the  mojl  part,  on  the  dis¬ 
orderly  flowing  of  that  Fluid  thro’  the  Veffels,  as  appears  from  the  Experiments  of  Hippocrates ,  compar’d  with 
thofe  of  Santtorius ,  and  what  are  commonly  made.  Now  a  Perfon  who  has  been  diligent  in  comparing  the 
Phenomena  of  Life,  Health,  Difeafes,  Death,  and  dead  Carcafes,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  afcribe  the  internal.. 
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Impediment  of  Circulation,  either  to  the  Weaknefs  of  the  impulfive  Force,  or  a  convulfive  Contraction  of  the 
VefTels  or  to  fome  Fault  in  the  Fluids,  with  refpedt  to  Quantity,  Motion,  Thicknefs,  or  Thinnefs.  And, 
uoon  ferious  Reflexion,  we  (hall  find,  that  thofe  Remedies  which  we  adminifter  to  Tick  Perfons,  are  beneficial 
principally  on  account  of  their  removing  the  before-mention’d  Diforders.  Compare  the  invaluable  Obfervations 
of  Sydenham,  with  the  Demonftrations  of  Bellini ,  concerning  Venefedtion,  Stimuli,  and  contradhle  Villi ;  and 
when  you  are  convinc’d,  that  common  Remedies  relieve  by  an  Operation  plainly  mechanic,  you  will  entertain 
fome  Hopes,  that  their  Virtues  and  Applications  may,  by  Degrees,  be  reduc’d  within  the  Rules  ot  Demonftra- 
tion  And  I  can  hardly  forbear,  tho’  perhaps  too  prematurely,  pronouncing  that  the  Caufes  of  even  the  mod 
complicated  Difeafes  are  more  fimple  and  mechanical,  than  any  Phyfician  imagines  ;  for  the  lead  and  mod  fimple 
Diforder  of  one  Part,  by  Communication  neceffarily  refulting  from  Union,  fuddenly  perverts  the  Powers  of  the 
mod  healthful  Machine  Prick  but  the  fmalled  Fibre  of  a  Tendon  or  Nerve,  with  the  fined  Needle  ol  the 
nnred  Steel  and  vou  will  foon  fee  what  a  Train  of  frightful  Symptoms  are  the  Confequences  of  fo  flight  a 
Wound  for  then  follow  Pain,  Rednefs,  a  Tumor,  a  burning  Heat,  Pulfation,  a  Fever,  Thirft,  Delirium, 
Convulii’ons,  and  at  laft  Death.  A  Thorn,  or  a  flight  Splinter,  fixed  in  a  membranous  Part,  produce  the 
fame  Effedt  •  and  the  like  alfo  proceed  from  the  Spicula  of  Poifons,  the  Lancets  ot  PedilenCes,  and  the  Points 
of  Salts  What  wonderful  Alterations  are  produced  in  a  found  Body  by  external  Motion  onlyl  Let  a  Perlon 
turn  round  for  fome  time,  or  be  toffed  upon  the  Waves  in  a  Boat,  when  unaccudomed  to  it,  and  he  will  find 
himfelf  moleded  with  a  Vertigo,  Palenefs,  Naufea,  Vomiting,  and  Anxiety,  with  a  Multitude  of  other  Dif¬ 
orders,  and  furprifing  Alterations,  produced  in  the  vital  Fluid  only  by  Motion  He  then,  who  considers,  that  the 
Humours  remain  incorrupt  as  long  as  they  are  agitated  and  propelled  in  their  Vefie  Is  i  that  if  they  dagnate  in  a  hot 
and  moid  Place  they  prefently  grow  morbid,  and  communicate  the  Infection  •,  and  that  one  fimple  Diforder 
is  immediately  followed  by  an  Infinity  of  others  ;  will  very  eafily  perceive,  that  the  mod  expeditious  Remedies, 
in  thefe  Cafes  are  to  be  expected  from  the  mechanic  Phyfician  •,  for  what  is  there  that  may  not  at  length  be 
found  out  by  comparing  the  Caufes  of  the  Impediments  of  Circulation,  the  Rules  of  overcoming  Refinance, 
redorino-  the  eladic  Motion,  and  augmenting  the  Force  of  the  Heart,  with  the  Phenomena  of  the  Difeafe  ? 

But  fay  fome  the  Power  which  the  Mind  exercifes  over  the  Body  (hews,  that  Life,  Health,  and  Difeaies, 
have  no  Dependence  upon  mechanic  Principles :  Vain  therefore  are  all  Attempts  of  that  Kind,  and  mechanic 

Speculations  can  be  of  no  manner  of  Service  to  a  Phyfician.  . 

It  were  to  be  wiffi’d,  that  thofe  who  make  this  Objedion  were  not  mvolv  d  in  one  common  Ignorance 
with  the  red  of  Mortals  ♦,  for,  who  among  all  Mankind  could  ever  find  out  the  Force  of  this  wonderful  Com¬ 
merce  in  any  thing  that  conditutes  either  the  Body  or  Mind  ?  We  ought  however,  to  knotf  that  the  Virtue  of 
Cogitation,  as  foon  as  it  comes  into  the  Body,  renders  every  thing  which  it  produces  therein  corporeal,  and 
confequently  obedient  to  mechanic  Laws.  What  Matter  is  it,  if  the  fird  Caufe  of  an  Alteration  be  not  mecha-* 
nic,  fince  it  is  the  Bufincfs  of  the  mechanic  Phyfician,  not  to  concern  himfelf  about  that  firft  Caufe,  but  to 

know,  examine,  and  diredt  the  Effedt,  which  is  corporeal  ?  .  ^ 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  they  who  differ  with  me  in  Sentiments  lay  their  principal  Strefs,  which,  that  l 
may  not  be  thought  artfully  to  decline  anfwering,  I  think  myfelf  bound  to  refute.  Thofe  Philofophers,  they  cry, 
and  mechanic  Realbners,  whenever  they  apply  themlelves  to  the  Pradtice  of  the  Medicinal  Art,  meet  with 
nothing  but  Difgrace  and  ill  Succefs :  There  is  no  need  therefore  of  difputing,  fince  it  is  certain  from  Fad  and 
Experience,  that  the  Knowledge  of  Mechanics  is  prejudicial  to  a  Phyfician. 

If  their  Obje&ion  be  direded  againd  thofe  who  affume  the  glorious  Title  of  Philofophers  in  the  Schools* 
what  they  fay  is  very  true,  as  appears  from  Hidory,  and  the 'Books  which  thele  Philofophers  have  wrote  on 
medicinal  Subyeds.  For,  while  they  undertake  to  create  the  fird  Principles  ot  all  things  out  of  their  own  Ima¬ 
ginations,  and  afterwards,  from  thofe  Qualities  with  which  their  Fancy  had  before  endu  d  them,  endeavour  d 
to  explain  the  peculiar  Nature  of  every  Body,  that  very  Dodrine  of  Mechanics,  here  recommended,  demon- 
drates  that  they  erred  in  every  Point.  The  Conclufions  which  they  drew  from  Ratiocination*  could  never  be 
applied  to  things  in  general,  unlefs  it  could  fird  be  prov’d,  that  what  they  affumed  as  the  Foundation  of  their 
Reafoning,  really  exided  in  every  Individual.  But,  fince  the  Nature  of  Things  admits  of  infinite  Variety,  it  is 
not  likely,  that  Truth  (hould  be  difeover’d  by  random  Gueffing.  But  if  thefe  Scholadics  before-mention’d,  as 
well  as  many  others  verfed  in  Mechanics,  and  Followers  of  Des  Cartes ,  had  not  made  it  their  Bufinels  to  regu¬ 
late  the  human  Body  by  the  Laws  of  their  imaginary  Principles,  but  by  thofe  things,  ol  which,  according  to 
Obfervation,  Man  was  really  condituted,  they  would  then  have  laid  the  Foundations  of  our  Art  by  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Mechanics. 

But,  if  this  reproachful  Objection  be  intended  againd  a  mechanic  Phyfician,  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed,  I  ex- 
pedt  fome  Indances  in  Judification  of  the  Calumny.  None,  who  rightly  underdands  our  Meaning,  will  deny, 
but  that  an  excellent  Mathematician  may  make  a  very  bad  Phyfician.  We  do  not  require,  that  a  Man  (kill’d  in 
Mechanics  lhould  be  a  Phyfician ;  but  that  a  Phyfician  (hould  be  fkilful  in  mechanic  Learning.  He  who  pre¬ 
fers  one  verfed  in  Mechanics,  but  unpradtifed  in  the  Cure  ol  Difeafes,  to  an  experienced  Phyfician, is  a  Madman; 
but,  what  I  affirm,  and  have  endeavour’d  to  demondrate,  is,  that  of  two  equally  experienc’d  Perfons,  the  Man 
who  is  furniffi’d  with  the  greater  Stock  of  mechanic  Knowledge,  is  the  bed  qualify’d  for  improving  the  Art  of 
Medicine. 

For  the  avoiding  of  all  Mifreprefentations,  which  are  but  too  frequent,  I  (hall  give  you  a  Defcription  of  a 
Phyfician,  according  to  the  Idea  which  I  have  form’d  of  him  in  my  own  Mind.  I  imagine  him,  fird,  laying  the 
Foundations  of  his  Art  in  the  Contemplation  of  Geometrical  Figures,  Bodies,  Weights,  Velocity,  the  Fabric  of 
Machines,  and  the  Power  of  adting  upon  other  Bodies  thence  arifing.  While  he  employs  his  T  houghts  about 
thefe  Matters,,  he  is  taught  by  plain  Precepts,  as  well  as  Examples,  to  didinguilh  Truth  from  Falfhood,  Evi¬ 
dence  from  Obfcurity,  and  acquires  Prudence  of  Mind,  from  a  Slownels  to  pafs  a  Judgment  upon  things. 
When  he  knows  how  to  edimate  the  bare  Adtions  of  fimple  Bodies,  and  to  deduce  them  from  true  and  mani- 
fed  Caufes,  I  think  him  qualify’d  for  learning  the  Properties  of  Fluidity,  Eladicity,  Tenuity,  Weight,  and  Te¬ 
nacity  of  Liquids,  from  Hydrodatics.  His  Reafon  being  by  this  time  much  improv’d,  he  proceeds  to  ftudy 
the  Forces  of  Fluids  upon  Machines,  and  of  thefe  upon  Fluids,  and  to  demondrate  them  by  Mathematics,  con¬ 
firm  them  by  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics,  and  illudrate  them  by  chymical  Experiments ;  and  entertains  himfelf 
with  Speculations  on  the  Nature  and  Adtions  of  Fire,  Water,  Air,  Salts,  and  other  homogeneous  Bodies.  1 1 
now  look  upon  him  as  diffidently  furniffied  and  qualified  for  entering  upon  the  Study  of  Medicine  ;  and  here 
he  employs  his  Eyes,  illuminated  with  Geometry,  in  viewing  Diffedtions  of  human  Carcafes,  or  the  open’d 
Bodies  of  living  Brutes  ;  and  contemplates  the  Strudture,  Figure,  Firmnefs,  Original,  Bounds,  Connedtioh,  Cur¬ 
vature,  Flexifity,  and  Eladicity  of  the  Veffels.  Being  excited  by  fo  wonderful  a  Spedlacle,  he  applies  what 
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pofe  a  folid  Hlftory  of  Difeafes,  and  their  Cures.  This  is  the  Idea  which  I  have  of  a  confummate  Phyfician ; 
to  this  I  have  always  endeavour’d  to  conform  myfelf,  and  to  render  thole  who  commit  themfelves  to  my  Care 

conformable.  ~  ^  ., 

Thus  far  Boerhaave'\  and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Mathematical  Reafonmg  is  the  molt  certain  Guide  to 

Truth,  provided  always  that  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  as  the  Foundation  of  our  Reafonmg,  which  admits  of. 
any  Difoutes.  But  it  has  happen’d  very  unfortunately  for  Phyfie,  that  the  warm  Imaginations  of  I  heo rifts 
and  Anato  milts  have  reprefented  to  them  many  things  in  themfelves  extremely  precarious,  as  certain  7.  ru.ths  ; 
and  thefe  have  been  warmly  embrac’d  as  contributing  to  the  Confirmation  of  feme  favourite  Syftems,  which 
their  Authors  were  determin’d  to  eftablifh  right  or  wrong.  Now  all  Reafonings  whate/ei,  lrom  luch  unceitain. 
Principles,  are  more  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  Phyfie  than  to  improve  it ;  and  I  am  inclin  d  to  believe,  that 
the  Mifapplication  of  Mechanics  to  Medicine  has  done  the  Art  of  Healing  more  Prejudice,  than  a  proper  Ufe. 
of  them  has  done  it  Service.  The  Abufe,  therefore,  of  mechanical  Learning  in  Phyfie  is  highly,  to  be  con¬ 
demn’d,  as  the  Tinfel  of  the  Art,  which  makes  a  Noife  and  a  Shew,  without  communicating  any  real 

Vtts  a  very  difficult  thing  for  People  even  of  the  greateft  Abilities,  and  founded:  Judgment,  when  they  are 
once  determin’d  to  explain  all  the  Phenomena  relative  to  the  Animal  (Economy  mechanically,  to  forbear  re-, 
prefenting  things  which  pleafe  their  Imaginations,  as  Realities,  upon  very  (lender  Evidence.  Even  Boerhaave ,  in 
the  Oration  made  on  Purpofe  to  recommend  Mechanics  in  Phyfie,  deviates  from  his  own  Rules,  and  boldly 
fuppofes  lome  things  as  certain,  which  would  give  him  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  prove,  if  they  fhould  be  ^ 
denied.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  the  ultimate  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  he  reprefents  them  as  minute  Tubes  inflated 
with  Spirits.  Now,  the  Exiftence  of  thefe  Spirics  has  never  been  demonftrated,  and  I  believe  never  will.. 
Whatever  therefore  is  deduc’d  from  a  Suppofition  of  their  Exiftence,  is  extremely  precarious,  and  fubject  to 
infinite  Controverfy. 

It  may  be  farther  afked,  Whether,  fince  the  Introduction  of  Mechanics  into  Medicine,  any  Cure  has  been  dif- 
cover’d  for  Diftempers  before  efteem’d  incurable  •,  and.  Whether  they  have  fuggefted  any  better  Methods  of 
Relief  for  Difeafes  which  before  admitted  of  a  Cure.  I  muft  acknowledge,  I  can  bring  no  Inftances  of  the  firft 
Kind  in  their  Favour,  and  very  few  of  the  laft  •,  but  I  have  known  frequent  Attempts  made  to  reafon  Remedies 
of  Reputation,  eftablifh’d  by  Experience,  out  ofPradtice,  becaufe  inconfiftent  with  particular  Theories  pretended 
to  be  founded  on  the  Laws  of  Mechanics,  and  to  introduce  others  in  their  room,  which  Experience  has  prov’d 
to  be  of  much  lefs  Efficacy. 

Tho’  the  Abufe  of  mechanical  Learning  has  yet  had  no  falutary  Influence  on  the  Art  of  Healing,  I  am, 
however,  convinc’d,  that  under  proper  Reftribtions,  this  Kind  of  Learning  may  be  of  infinite  Ufe,  and  con¬ 
tribute  gteatly  to  the  Advancement  of  Medicinal  Knowledge. 

To  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the  State  of  Phyfie,  I  fhall  add  the  Sentiments  of  the  illuftrious 
Hoffman ,  upon  the  Methods  of  improving  it  •,  the  belt  and  mod  fuccefsful  of  which,  in  his  judgment, 
confift, 

Firft,  With  the  greateft  Attention  and  Diligence  to  write  out  full  and  accurate  Accounts  and  Hiftories  of 
the  feveral  Difeafes  which  occur  in  Prabtice. 

Secondly,  By  an  attentive  and  minute  Difiebtion  to  inveftigate,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  curious  and  furprifing 
Structure  of  the  human  Body  •,  and 

Thirdly,  By  the  Affiftance  of  experimental  Philofophy,  which  includes  Mechanics  and  Chymiftry,  to  Larch 
for  the  hidden  Caufes  which  produce  particular  Eftebts. 

Give  me  Leave  to  add  a  fourth  Way  of  improving  Medicine,  which  is  carefully  to  attend  to  the  Effebts  of 
Simples,  whofe  Virtues  are  unknown,  upon  Brutes. 

In  former  Ages,  the  Practice  of  Medicine  fuftain’d  an  incredible  Injury  by  an  intolerable  Farrago  of  abfurd 
and  ufelefs  pharmaceutical  Compofitions,  and  a  fupine  Neglebt  of  what  we  call  the  Simples.  Nor  in  thefe  Ages 
did  Medicine  fuffer  lefs  thro*  a  Penury  of  fuch  Obfervations  as  lay  down  the  full  and  accurate  Hiftories  of  Dif¬ 
eafes.  But,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  Times,  Medicine  has  been  greatly  injur’d  by  the  Chymifts,  who  raftily 
and  imprudently  extolled  the  moft  draftic  Medicines  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  as  Specifics,  and  infallible 
Secrets  for  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  whilft  they  neglebted  and  defpifed  the  fafer  Method  of  Diet,  and  the  Ufe  of 
fuch  Simples  as  are  eafily  obtain’d.  If,  then,  we  intend  to  advance  the  Medicinal  Art,  and  make  it  (Fine  with 
genuine  Luftre  and  Glory,  we  muft  collebt  a  (acred  Treafure  of  felebt  pradtical  Obfervations,  reft  fatisfied  with  a 
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few,  but  fafe  and  well-chofen  Medicines,  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  Virtues  and  Efficacies  in  different 
Conllitutions  and  Difeafes,  defpifc  the  cumberfome  Load  of  Recipes  with  which  pra&ical  Authors  of  an  inferior 
Clafs  abound,  reject  the  fo  much  extoll’d  Medicines  of  the  Chymifts,  and  attempt  the  Relief  of  the  Patients  rather 
by  Diet  and  Regimen,  than  the  Preparations  of  the  Shops.  Whatever  has  hitherto  contributed  either  to  render 
the  Theory  of  Phyfic  rational,  or  its  Practice  happy  and  fuccefsful,  has  been  drawn  from  practical  Obfervations, 
a  Knowledge  of  Anatomy,  and  Natural  Philofophy. 

Since  the  Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  by  the  incomparable  Harvey ,  it  is  much  more  eafy  to 
account  for  Life,  for  Health,  and  for  Difeafes  ;  as  alfo  in  a  Pathological  Manner  to  explain  the  Doftrine  of 
Fevers,  Haemorrhages,  Inflammations,  and  feveral  other  Difeafes. 

Since  the  Conveyances  of  the  Chyle  from  the  Inteftines  to  the  Blood  have  been  difcovered  ;  fince  various  fmall 
Glands  and  glandular  Coats  have  been  detected  in  the  inteftinal  Dud  ;  and  fince  we  have  adverted  to  the  winding 
Situation  of  the  Duodenum,  which  is  juftly  call’d  a  fecond  or  a  kind  of  auxiliary  Stomach,  in  which  two  Humours 
meet  the  Bile  and  pancreatic  Juice  •,  we  are  able  to  give  a  better  and  more  rational  Account  of  Digeftion,  Chyli- 
fication,  Sanguification,  and  the  Generation  of  Difeafes,  which  have  their  Seat  in  the  firft  Paflages. 

■  Since  the  Lymphatic  Veffels  have  been  difcovered  by  Bartholine  and  Rudbeckius ,  and  afterwards  farther  invefii- 
gated  by  Nuck  and  Ruyfch  ;  finds  the  Structure  and  Ufe  of  the  Glands  have  been  more  fully  difplay’d  by  the 
Refearches  of  Wharton,  Nicolaus  Stem ,  Nuck ,  Cowper.,  Malpighi ,  and  Morgagni ;  and  fince  the  Conveyances  of 
the  Chyle  through  the  Ladteal  V eflels,  and  Thoracic  Dud,  have  been  deteded  by  Pecquet ,  Bartholine ,  Van  Horne , 
and  others;  we  are  much  more  able  to  explain  thofe  Difeafes  which  arife  from  a  Fault  of  the  Glands  and  Lymph, 
or  from  a  depraved  Nutrition.  . 

Since  the  Strudures  of  the  Vifcera,  Lungs,  Brain,  and  Liver,  have  been  inveftigated  by  the  accurate  Malpighi , 
and  that  of  the  Kidneys  by  Bellini ,  we  far  better  underhand  the  Origins  and  Caufes  of  Disorders  incident  to  thefe 
Vifcera,  fuch  as  a  Phthifis,  a  Dropfy,  and  nephritic. Diforders.  We  are  alfo  much  indebted  to  the  Pains  which 
Stem,  Vieujfens ,  Willis ,  Ridley ,  Lewenhoeck ,  Ruyfch ,  and  others,  have  taken,  in  infpeding  the  Brain  and  Nerves 
more  narrowly  than  any  had  done  before  them.  We  are  alfo  highly  obliged  to  the  Labours  of  Glijfon ,  Bianchi , 
and  Morgagni ,  for  their  accurate  Accounts  of  the  Strudure  of  the  Liver  *,  and  to  thofe  of  Be  Graaf  and  -Brun¬ 
ner  us,  for  our  Acquaintance  with  the  Pancreas. 

Since  Cafferius  and  Ruyfch  have  evidently  fhewn  the  Compages  of  the  Spleen  to  be  vafcular  and  cellular,  we 
have  fairer  Opportunities  of  difcovering  the  Difeafes  incident  to  this  Organ,  and  finding  out  a  proper  and  adequate 
Method  of  curing  them. 

Since  we  know  the  peculiar  and  furprifing  Strudure  and  Diftribution  of  the  Vena  Portae,  which  performs  the 
Office  at  once  of  an  Artery  and  of  a  Vein  ;  and  fince  we  now  know  the  Number,  the  Origin,  the  Situation  and 
Courfe  of  the  Hsemorrhoidal  Veffels  ;  we  are  the  better  able  to  explain  and  account  for  all  thofe  Difeafes  which 
flow  from  the  Faults  of  thefe  Veffels,  and  an  Interception  of  the  progreffive  Motion  of  the  Blood  through  the 
abdominal  Vifcera,  of  which  Clafs  the  hypochondriac  Diforder  is  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable. 

Since  we  know  the  furprifing  Fabric  of  the  Uterus,  and  are  allured  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Blood  circulates 
thro’  its  contorted  Veffels,  we  can  eafily  difcover  the  Difeafes  incident  to  that  Organ,  as  alfo  the  Diforders  arifmg 
from  Irregularities  of  the  Menfes,  and  account  for  their  Origins,  and  feveral  Symptoms,  upon  clear  and  intelligible 
Principles.  •  /  .  .  .  '  ■  f  .  ■ 

Since  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves  from  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow,  and  their  admirable  Diftribution  into  curious 
Ramifications,  have  been  inveftigated  by  Vieujfens ,  and  fome  others,  we  can  readily  account  for  Ipafmodier  and 
cohvulfive  Diforders,  particularly  for  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  Affections,  and  explain  their  moft  formidable 
Symptoms.  In  Confequence  of  this  Difcovery,  we  are  alfo  better  enabled  to  underftand  the  Confent  of  the  Parts, 
especially  thofe  of  the  nervous  Kind,  and  the  Method  in  which  diforderly  and  preternatural  Motions  are  com  * 
municated.  .  v 

Since  Swammerdam  and  Be  Graaf  and  after  them  Cowper,  Morgagni ,  Santorini ,  and  other  celebrated  Men, 
have  inveftigated  the  Parts  of  Generation  in  both  Sexes,  we  have  the  Difeafes  incident  to  thefe  Parts  fubjedted  to 
our  Setifes,  and  their  Caufes,  as  it  were,  expofed  to  open  View. 

Since  the  admirable  Organ  of  Hearing  has  been  accurately  and  anatomically  defcrib’d  by  Bu  Verney ,  Valfalva , 
and  Cajfebhomius ,  the  Impediments  and  Defedls  of  Hearing  are  far  better  underftood  than  they  were  before. 

Since  the  fmall  Glands  of  the  Joints  have  been  difcover’d  in  the  Bones  by  Havers ,  the  Origins  and  Caufes  of 
arthritic  Diforders  are  far  more  plain  and  confpicuous  than  they  formerly  were. 

Since  the  incomparable  and  accurate  Ruyfch ,  by  injecting  ting’d  Liquors  into  the  Veffels,  has  difcover’d  the 
innumerable  and  ftrangely  varying  Windings  of  the  Capillary  Veffels,  we  have  a  far  clearer  and  more  diftindt 

Knowledge  ol  the  Ufe  of  the  Glands,  and  fecretory  Organs,  and  confequently  of  the  feveral  Diforders  to  which 
they  are  fubjed. 

’Tis  obvious  that  the  Geometrico-mechanical  Strudure  of  the  Mufcles,  as  defcribed  by  Borelli,  Steno ,  IVinJlow , 
Sant  or  in: ,  and  Albinus ,  and  the  mulcular  Compages  of  the  Heart,  deteded  by  Lower  and  Lanciji ,  are  Difcoveries 
of  Angular  Service  in  determining  the  Motions  of  the  Joints,  underftanding  the  Force  and  Prefiure  of  the  Heart, 
and  the  Impulfe  of  the  Fluids. 

In  a  Word,  all  the  anatomical  Difcoveries  of  the  Moderns  have  contributed  to  illuftrate,  to  beautify,  and  adorn 
the  Healing  Art :  For  Proof  of  this  fee  the  Article  Anatome. 

Nor  have  Phyfico-chymical  Difcoveries  contributed  lefs  to  the  Advancement  of  Medicine  ;  for  fince  by  various 
Experiments  we  have  difcovered  the  Gravity  and  Elafticity  of  the  Air;  fince  we  know  the  Caufes  of  Fire,  Heat, 
Cold,  Gravity,  and  Levity  ;  fince  we  have  inveftigated  the  Natures  of  Solids  and  Fluids  ;  fince  we  have  difco¬ 
ver  d  the  Caufes  and  Nature  of  Fermentation  and  Putrefaction,  as  alfo  the  Effects,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
produc  d  by  various  Salts  and  Sulphurs  ;  fince  all  thefe  important  Difcoveries  have  been  made,  we  can  clearly 
account  for  the  Power  of  the  Air  in  changing  the  Motions  of  cur  Fluids,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe,  and 
Gencration  pf  material  or  immediate  morbific  Caufes.  In  Confequence  of  thefe  Difcoveries  the  Virtues  and 
Efficacies  of  Medicines  are  alfo  far  better  known  than  they  formerly  were. 

Chymiftry  alfo,  and  Pharmacy,  fo  much  and  fo  happily  cultivated  in  our  own  Days,  have  contributed  to  the 
Perfedhon  of  the  Art,  by  teaching  us  to  prepare  and  make  up  the  moft  falutary  and  efficacious  Medicines. 

Since  the  ftated  Laws  of  Motion  have  been  afeertained  and  demonftrated  by  Statical,  Mechanical,  and  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Experiments,  we  better  know  whence  proceed  the  moving  Forces  of  the  Mufcles,  the  elaftic  Power  of  the 

eart  and  Fibres,  their  Strength*  their  want  of  Tone,  their  fpafmodic  Conftridtions,  their  Prefiure  or  Impetus 
upon^the  Fluids ;  as  alfo  the  wonderful  and  furprifing  Effects  produc’d  by  the  Inequalities  of  the  Circulation  of  the 

By 
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By  what  I  hare  endeavour’d  to  inculcate  in  many  preceding  [’adages,  my  Readers  will  f 

that  the  grand  Labour  incumbent  on  a  Phyfician  is  to  extirpate  all  Superfluities  out  o  y  1C>  .  ,  o- 

Stable,  an  Herculean  Undertaking  !  and  reduce  the  Art  of  Healing  to  that  noble,  ufe  u  ,  an  1  g 
piicity,  from  which  ’tis  probable  the  Supreme  Being,  in  Compaffion  to  human  In  rmities,  in  en 
always  be  infeparable.  This,  at  lead,  was  the  Opinion  of  the  incomparable  Boerhaave ,  w  10  e  1 

this  Subject  highly  deferves  Perufal.  .  ,  f  ,  i  i  .  » 

Truth,  fays  he,  has  fuch  Charms,  that,  as  wife  Men  fay,  “  Mortals  cannot  fuflain  the  Sig  it  o  er  ?  _ 

but  whoever  fhall  be  blefs’d  with  fuch  a  Contemplation,  will  find  nothing  fo  admirable,  io  ta  1IaS  irL  er\ 
Simplicity.  For  Truth,  being  founded  only  on  the  clear  Contemplation  of  Ideas,  requires  not  ing  o  its  otanes, 
but  to  compare  thefe  Images,  when  placed  in  a  fair  Light,  and  ferioufly  to  judge  of  their  Agreement  or  1  a0ree 
ment,  which  is  beft  effected  by  a  clofe  Attention  of  the  Underflanding  to  thole  Ideas,  whence  oever  t  ley  an  e, 
which  it  beholds  imprinted  on  itfelf.  And  as  thefe  Ideas,  when  pure  and  diverted  of  whatevei  may  arcen  or 
fully  them,  are  inconceivably  Ample,  fo  that  very  Attention,  which  is  fixed  on  them  alone,  is,  o  a  s  o  t  e 
Mind,  the  moft  Ample.  Confequently  Truth,  the  Refult  of  fuch  an  A£t,  though  reputed  the  arent  o  a 
Admiration,  is  the  moft  fimple  of  all  Attainments.  I  appeal  to  thofe  ftridt  Votaries  of  Truth,  t  le  athema 
ticians,  whether  the  moft  intricate  Problem  does  not  lofe  all  that  it  has  of  the  Marvellous,  when  the  not  comes 
to  be  unty’d,  and  Truth  appears  in  its  native  Simplicity.  It  is  out  of  regard  to  this  Simplicity,  t  at  rom  a 
Multiplicity  of  Solutions  to  the  fame  Queftion,  the  moft  fimple  is  always  chofen  and  preferi  d.  Or  were  to 
afk  the  moft  ufeful  of  Geometricians,  I  mean  thofe  verfed  in  the  Mechanics,  they  will  tell  you,  That  out  of  a  Multi¬ 
plicity  of  Inftruments  for  performing  the  fame  Work,  they  approve  only  of  one,  and  that  the  moft  fimple. 
He  who  makes  the  greateft  Progrefs  in  his  Refearches  after  Truth  is  preferr’d  before  others,  in  Honour,  as  well 
as  Succefs,  on  account  of  his  knowing  how  to  reduce,  by  the  moft  proper  and  fkilful  Methods,  Things  nakeid 
and  diverted  of  all  that  is  foreign,  to  their  genuine  Simplicity.  The  lame  is  moft  true,  with  refpect  to  all  Kinds 
of  human  Wifdom,  as  appears  from  the  Hiftory  of  all  Agest  Aifop-,  Socrates ,  Democritus ,  Hippocrates ,  Lord 
Verulam ,  and  Des  Cartes ,  all  the  World  will  acknowledge  to  have  been  very  great  and  fuccefsful  Inquirers  after 
Truth.  Butt  if  we  take  a  View  of  their  Lives  and  Writings,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  principal  Means  of  their 
Excellency  was  that  Simplicity  which  is  always  the  Charadteriftic  of  Truth,  and  the  fureft  Mark  by  which  it 
may  be  diicover’d. 

Whoever  rightly  confiders  thefe  Things,  will  be  inclin’d  to  think,  that  the  fame  holds  good  with  refpedt  to 
the  Healing  Art,  which,  when  ftudy’d  and  cultivated  with  an  Integrity  and  Purity  worthy  of  the  Subject,  I 
fhall  prove  to  carry  in  it  a  Facility,  as  well  as  Simplicity  ;  and  this  I  am  the  more  willing  to  do,  becaufe  there 
are  many  who  purpofely  run  out  and  exfpatiate  on  the  Difficulty  of  the  Art,  and  the  infinite  Labour  necefiary  to 
attain  it ;  by  which  Induftry  is  difcouraged,  and  taught  to  defpair  of  ever  furmounting  thofe  Obftacles,  which 
thefe  Men  would  throw  in  its  Way. 

That  nothing  belongs  to  Medicine,  but  what  tends  to  preferve  the  Life  and  Health  of  Man  from  the  Injuries, 
of  Difeafes,  is  a  Point,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  deny’d.  But  an  Opinion  has  prevailed,  which  is  taken  upon 
Truft,  that  there  is  an  Infinity  of  Things  of  this  Kind,  and  that  their  Numbers  and  Qualities  are  unlimited ;  fb 
that  Medicine  being  the  moft  diffufed  of  all  the  liberal  Arts,  with  refpedt  to  its  Subject,  for  that  Reafon  com¬ 
monly  partes  for  the  moft  difficult.  But  the  Man  who  is  wife  enough  to  diftinguifh  Things  dubious  from  certain,, 
true  from  falfe,  will  find  himfelf  oblig’d  to  reft  contented  with  a  few  Conclufiogs  of  undoubted  V erity ,  which  are 
deriv’d  from  the  genuine  Principles  of  this  Art ;  for  in  Matters  which  concern  our  Lives  nothing  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  the  Truth  whereof  is  fufpedted  by  fkilful  Men  of  the  Profeflion  ;  and  common  Prudence  teaches  us, 
by  all  means,  to  guard  againft  Errors,  which  are  moft  effedtually  avoided  by  exploding  whatever  is  peculiar  to 
particular  Sedts,  and  embracing  nothing  but  what  all  well-qualified  Judges,  with  one  common  Afient,  embrace 
and  approve.  Let  Medicine  be  reformed  and  regulated  according  to  this  Rule,  and  it  will  foon  be  reduced  from 
its  enormous  Dimenfions  to  a  very  fmall  Compafs. 

To  confirm  my  Aflertion,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  View  of  the  principal  Men  of  Reputation  and  Parts,  in 
Comparifon  of  whom  the  reft  are  but  Compilers.  The  Books  of  the  divine  Hippocrates ,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  moft  Things  in  Medicine,  if  fifted  and  examined,  will  afford  us  but  few  things  of  .Certainty,  and 
thofe  of  the  moft  fimple  Kind.  For,  expunge  but  his  Fire  and  Water  j  his  Elements,  with  their  Powers  ;  Na¬ 
ture,  with  its  Inclinations,  Averfions,  Attractions,  Repulfes,  and  Ratiocinations  ;  natural  Heat,  celeftial  Caufes, 
and  the  anatomical  Errors,  with  all  that  depends  upon  the  before-mentioned  Heads ;  and  there  will  remain  only 
a  fmall  Body  of  Obfervations,  not  very  remote  either  from  the  Senfes  or  Underflanding.  If  we  confider 
the  harmonious  and  eloquent  Plato ,  the  Author  of  a  numerous  Sedt,  who  have  fill’d  whole  Libraries  with  their 
Writings,  and  divert:  him  of  his  Triangles,  Numbers,  Ideas,  Elements,  Humours,  Genii,  Appetites,  Har¬ 
monies,  and  Parables,  with  all  their  facred  Myfteries,  and  falfe  Corollaries,  what  will  there  be  left  of  him,  but  a 
very  few  Things,  which  Hippocrates  had  faid  before  him  ?  And  if  we  divert  our  Thoughts  to  his  proud  Difciple 
the  famous  Arijlotle ,  the  Oracle  of  Medicinal,  as  well  as  all  other  Learning,  from  Plato  down  to  Paracelfus ,  we 
fhall  find  nothing  in  him,  or  his  Followers  the  Schoolmen,  conducive  to  Medicine,  but  what  is  wholly  borrow’d 
from  Hippocrates  ;  all  the  reft  is  either  obfcure,  or  fo  falfe,  or  general,  as  to  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
Improvement  of  Medicinal  Knowledge.  What  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  Writings  of  Galen 
except  thofe  of  Anatomy,  that  is  of  Ufe,  for  which  he  is  not  oblig’d  to  the  great  Phyfician  of  Coos?  All  the 
reft  is  low  and  mean,  and  deftitute  of  Force.  I  Ihould  now  make  my  Conclufion  from  the  Premifes  but  that  I 
think  myfelf  oblig’d  to  pay  fome  Refpedt  to  the  venerable  Company  of  Arabians ,  who,  with  their  numerous  and 
fpecious  Appearance,  would  tempt  me  to  change  my  Opinion,  did  I  not  know  by  Experience,  that  their  Writ¬ 
ings  contain  nothing  but  Arifiotle  and  Galen  lpeaking  in  Arabic.  Thefe  Things,  then,  being’ taken  for  Granted 
of  the  Truth  of  which  the  Learned  are  fatisfy’d,  it  will  follow,  that  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World^  to  the 
/Era  of  Chymiftry,  all  that  has  been  written  necefiary  to  Medicine,  may  be  comprehended  in  a  very  few  Leaves 
and  are  of  a  very  fimple  Nature.  ’ 

Much  the  greateft  Difficulty,  then,  which  a  young  Student  has  to  encounter  in  acquiring  the  Knowledge  of 
the  antient  Medicine,  is  to  know  how  to  avoid  thofe  which  are  only  Compilers  and  Tranl'cribers  of  thofe  which 
went  before  them,  and  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  few  original  Authors.  He  is  not,  therefore,  to  bufy  himfelf  in 
turning  over  all  the  Antients,  but  to  read  thefe  only,  which  being  well  underftood,  the  reft  may  be  negle&ed 
unlefs  he  can  be  thought  to  make  the  greateft  Progrefs,  who  leaves  the  ftrait  Way,  and  goes  round  about* 
Ignorance,  Folly,  precarious  Hypothefes  of  falfe  Principles,  and  a  lazy  Afient  without  Examination  are  the 
Faults  of  Men,  not  of  the  Age,  and  were  of  pernicious  Confequence  to  the  Antients,  as  they  are  to  ’the  Mo 
derns.  They  who  defpife  every  fine  and  ufeful  Invention  of  the  Moderns,  and  reverence  the  Antients  as  fo 

many 
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many  Deities,  are  led  by  a  Zeal  for  Parties*  and  do  not  weigh  things  in  the  Balance  of  Reafon  ;  and  there 
feems  to  be  a  Spirit  of  Envy  in  favouring  the  Antients,  to  the  Prejudice  of  Perfons  of  Merit  among  the  Mo¬ 
derns.  But  there  are  far  greater  Numbers  who  run  to  the  other  Extreme,  and  think  very  meanly  of  the  La¬ 
bours  of  the  Antients,  but  Lunch  out,  on  all  Occafions,  in  Praife  of  their  own  Times,  boaft  of  the  mighty  Im¬ 
provements  and  Enlargements  of  the  Bounds  of  Medicine,  and  are  very  witty  and  fatirical  upon  the  Ignorance 
of  the  Antients.  They  who  labour’d  in  the  Improvement  of  Medicine,  upon  the  Principles  of  a  vSy  o-reat 
Mathematician  of  the  laft  Age  (Des  Cartes),  introduced  ft  range  Errors  and  Corruptions  into  the  Art,  by  aicnbin«- 
Events  in  Medicine  to  imaginary  Caufes  of  their  own  Invention.  But  fuch  is  the  Condition  of  human  Know^ 
ledge,  that  from  the  Obfervation  of  the  Phenomena  of  Bodies,  the  Intellect  arrives  ultimately  at  an  Infight 
into  the  Nature  of  the  hidden  Caufes  of  Effe&s,  which  may  lead  to  farther  Knowledge  thence  deducible  ; 
whereas  the  Followers  of  Des  Cartes ,  deducing  moft  things  from  fiditious  Principles,  and  relying  only  on 
Generals,  made  a  monftrous  Tranfition  from  thence  to  Singulars.  Hence  the  Cartefian  Philofophy  has  been  fo 
far  from  being  ufeful  in  Medicine,  that  it  has  been  dilcarded  as  a  heavy  Burden  laid  upon  it. 

The  Chymifts,  by  a  diligent  Obfervation  of  the  Effects  refulting  from  the  Application  of  Bodies  to  Bodies, 
made  very  good  Difcoveries  of  the  Virtues  peculiar  to  fome  of  them,  and  of  the  Adions  of  thefe  Virtues,  as  far 
as  lay  within  the  Bounds  of  this  Art.  The  Ufefulnefs  of  fuch  Labours,  and  their  Necefiity  in  Phyfic  and 
Medicine,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  •,  but  when  upon  fuch  a  Footing  they  prefumed  to  prefcribe  Laws,  to 
which  all  Bodies  muft  of  NecelTity  be  fubjeded,  they  foon  fell  into  moft  fhameful  Errors.  For,  as,  while  they 
devoted  themfelves  to  the  making  of  Experiments,  they  deferved  much  Commendation  •,  fo,  when  from  the 
narrow  Bounds  of  Singulars  they  made  Excurfions  into  the  immenfe  Spaces  and  vaft  Extent  of  Generals ,  they 
foon  loft  their  Way,  and  fell  into  dangerous  Miftakes.  Manifeft  Inftances  of  this  their  unmeaning  Elements, 
pretended  Ferments,  and  imaginary  Adions  of  effervefcent  Bodies,  furnifh  us  with.  Oppofite  Salts  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  the  only  Inftruments  of  the  Operations  of  Nature  ;  nothing  lefs  than  Immortality  would  ferve  the 
Turn  *  Chymiftry  produced  nothing  but  what  was  falutiferous,  and  the  Pradice  of  a  Phyfician  was  to  be  made 
conformable  to  thefe  idle  Chimeras.  See  here  the  fruitful  Sources  of  infinite  Error  ! ,  and*  take  away  all  that  is  to 
be  found  of  this  Charader  in  the  Writings  of  Paracelfus ,  Helmont ,  Dachenius,  and  the  old  Chymifts,  and  then 
tell  me  how  much  there  remains  of  real  Ufe  in  Medicine. 

Not  a  great  deal,  and  that  only  of  a  fimple  Nature,  which  that  honeft  and  lkilful  Chymift  Mr.  Boyle  has 
with  the  greateft  Opennefs,  as  well  as  Prudence,  explained  to  all  Capacities.  Does  Medicine  now  appear  of  fo 
formidable  a  Bulk?  Are  the  Matters,  about  which  it  is  properly  employ’d,  of  fo  vaft  an  Extent  ?  No,  but  a  very 
few  things,  and  lueh  as  have  a  Simplicity  confpicuous  in  their  Fewnefs,  are  the  proper  Subjed  of  our  Art ;  what¬ 
ever  is  more  than  this,  and  feems  to  enlarge  its  Capacity,  is  merely  adventitious,  and  no  more  regards  the  Me¬ 
dicinal,  than  any  other  Science. 

But,  granting  that  this  Simplicity  belongs  to  Medicine  in  its  low  and  imperfed  State,  have  we  not  Reafon  to 
be  apprehenftve,  that  the  Art  is  more  and  more  difficult  and  complicated,  as  it  tends  to  Perfedion  ?  I  anfwer 
dirediy  in  the  Negative,  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  with  very  good  Reafon.  For  every  Thing  has  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  Nature,  and  the  Perfon  who  is  fo  happy  as  to  diftinguifh  this  Peculiarity,  will  never  imagine  otherwise  of 
that  Thing :  But,  he  who  inconfiderately  dilputes  about  things  unknown,  the  farther  he  goes  from  the  Truth  the 
more  will  he  multiply  Error,  and  embroil  himfelf.  Thus  he  who  goes  the  dired  and  ftrait  Way  arrives  at 
his  Journey’s  End  with  Eafe  and  Speed ;  but  thofe  who  deviate  from  this  Way,  which  is  always  one  run  off 
into  innumerable  By-paths,  and  wander  about  in  uncertain  Purfuits*  Thus  alfo  it  is  with  the  Man  who  attains 
to  Perfedion  in  Medicinal  Knowledge  j  the  more  happy  he  finds  himfelf  in  the  Poffeffion  of  Truth,  the  mom 
amiable  will  it  appear  to  him  for  its  Simplicity.  In  former  Times,  when  a  lazy  Negligence,  and  an  unbridled 
Licentioufnefs  of  Fidion,  without  taking  the  Pains  to  infped  the  Strudure  of  our  Bodies,  dreffed  it  up  in  Ima- 
k°w  myfteno[JS3  and  how  formidable  to  young  Beginners,  was  the  imaginary  Variety,  and  unaccount- 
abb  Oeconomy,  of  the  human  Frame !  But  when,  by  the  Induftry  of  Jater  Ages,  the  Contexture  of  our  Bodies 
Sfj—  w 'he  Cognizance  of  the  Senfes,  how  fudden  and  furprilingwas  the  Alteration  made  in 
the  Affairs  of  Medicine!  What  is  now  become  of  the  hidden  Forms  of  Solids,  the  clofe  Receffes  of  the  Archeus 
the  vaft  Numbers  of  fingle  Ferments,  the  infinite  Variety  of  Strainers,  with  their  different  Meatufes,  toaether 
a  ,  ™mer?US  T-r°?PS  ,of  efficacious>  but  unintelligible  and  unaccountable  Faculties  ?  Medicine  would  be  a 
difficult  Acquifition  indeed,  if  it  were  only  to  be  attain’d  by  the  Knowledge  of  fuch  precarious  things  as  thefe. 

the  ?Tl  Harvey^^  Way  in  which  he  was  fo  well  feconded  by  the  iiduftrious  Malpighi ,  to 
Mift?hCfVeryfK°f9the  hUmfr  Machine’  wheil  thok  ^aginary  Beings,  and  Creatures  of  the  Brain,  vanifhed  like 
ur  ^  Vand  f°  ^  WaS^he  Evidence’  fo  great  the  Simplicity,  that  the  Difcoverers  themfelves 
could  hardly  believe  their  own  Eyes.  Encourag’d  with  this,  their  Succeffors  purfued  their  Refearches  and  in 

okLfl-r°vrefS !hUnd  °l  NatUf  ul11  plainer>  3S  they  Went  farther’  f°Pthat  after  they  fet  in  the 

plaineft  View  the  moft  hidden  Parts  of  the  human  Fabric,  they  could  not  forbear  confeffing  that  their  Art 

was  reduc  d  to  a  narrower  Compafs  by  their  Difcoveries.  Who  could  have  expe&ed  a  farthj?’ Infight  into  the 

Strudlure  of  the  human  Vifcera,  than  what  is  afforded  by  means  of  the  Microfcope,  which  difcovefs  the  fame 

hings  m  the  leaft,  as  the  naked  Eye  had  before  obferv’d  in  the  greateft  Veffels  ?  The  Nature,  the  Figure 

of6 rhe^Miftakewff  fVe^  Action,  are  every- where  the  fame  i  fo  that  the  niceft  Infpedion  beft  convinces  us 

that  fori^er  1  imes’  m  imagining  any  Difference  in  them.  How  well  is  the  fame  illuftrated  by 

f  °f  ^wonderfully  improv’d  Artifice,  by  which  minute  things  are  magnify’d  obfcure 

d  c^nlPlcuous’.Thm§s  h|dden  ffiewn  in  open  Light,  and  from  Confufion  reduc’d  to  Ordfr,  [  mean  the 

pi  o10n^.  •  13UOr  intoft  ^  minu^  aild  intricate  Canals  of  the  human  Body,  which,  when  empty,  difap  pearl  The 

f  l  5  ^  '  ^U®cient  Confutation  of  thofe  who  dream’d  of  filch  a  wonderful  Varied 

Parts  of  our  Bodies,  as  was  almoft  above  human  Comprehenfion  5  fince  it  appears,  by  all  the  Artifices  ufed  to 

tJe?1»  ^at  the  lea^  Parts  bear  an  ex^a  Refemblance  to  the  greateft,  the  hidden  Parts  to  thofe  which 

Part^there^as* littl^Redbn ^^majri  °f  *7  ***?%  °r  in  the  larger  and  more  expofed 

rts,  there  as  little  Realon  to  imagine  any  thing  mote  wonderful  or  myfterious  in  thofe  Parts  which  are  the 

more  fanple'it  appeare. rem0te  ^r°m  Slg  1C  •  the  contrary,  the  more  l  know  of  the  human  Machine!  fhc 

bvln^!s  eperrfn<S'rrn  ’  b!“  nflv^.U,d  f°meJ Difficulties  concerning  the  Humours,  which  being  obferv’d 

in  their  Nan  ire  Rnr  rh  ’  L '  P  iVC  l  lr,nu  rrlcrab!e  EffeCts,  they  concluded  there  Was  as  great  a  Multiplicity 

w  !  .t  be  true  that  every  fingle  Event  depends  on  its  proper  Caufe,  °yet  it  is  falfdy  af- 

Liauid  aonlied  n  diff  S  afef  >W  y (  ePer>dent  on  the  Variety  ot  Humours  ;  for  the  fame  Action  of  the  fame 
Liquid,  applied  to  different  Canals,  produces  wonderfully  different  Effects.  Or,  if  you  examine  the  Liquids 

°  b  themfelves, 
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themfelves,  you  will  not  find  fo  great  a  Multiplicity  in  them  as  is  commonly  1  areSlVater  ^voIatilFsalt" 

following  ’J,  Way  of  Argumentation.  The  Parts  feparable  by  Art  from  our  Fteids  «  ™  Vl efi“ j 

Oil,  and  Earth,  which,  tho’  few,  and  eafily  reducible  to  the  moft  fimp  e  o  tes,  . .  afford  fuch 

Man,  whofe  Body  contains  only  the  Matter,  which  is  fo  alter’d  by  the  Labour  of  the  Chym:  ,  ^ 

Produdions.  Therefore  the  natural  Humour  is  even  more  fimple  than  what  Art  produces,  ,  y  > 

I  _  for  »  *0  mi  H.« 

Liquids,  when  view’d  through  a  Mkrofcope !  There  a  fait  Water  is  a  Vehicle  for  r  d  Globule^  which change 
their  Colour  according  to  the  various  Bodies  with  which  they  mix  m  their  Courfe  till  at  len  tl  crouding  . 
the  narrow  Canals  they  circulate  by  themfelves*  and  changing  their  Colour,  by  deg  y  pc  , 

'“Implicity  of  the  Aliment  which  fupplies  our  Humours,  furnhhes  «  with 

Grafs,  and  Water  generate,  in  a  Cow,  Humours  very  like  our  own.  The  Milk  of  t  ^  f  g  d  d 

generates  the  human  Fluids,  which  are  recruited  in  an  abftermous  Man  by  the  o  c  the  apDear 

Water.  The  deeper  Infight,  then,  we  have  into  the  Nature  ol  our  Fluids,  the  more  p  y  PPJ:  • 

And  what  is  now  become  of  all  thofe  vain  and  empty  Hypothecs,  concerning  t  e  won  e^Ll  .  ,  pr  j  rL 

Heat,  the  different  Functions  of  Ferments,  fo  many  inteftine  Motions  of  the  Fluic  s,  ^  y 
actually  exifting  in  the  Blood,  of  extremely  oppofite  and  jarring  Salts,  which  by  .their  CoirfliA  in  the  Blood 
ftrike  out  the  Sparks  which  maintain  the  Fiame  of  Life,  of  the  Balfam  which  enlivens  t  e  ?  °  ' 

Sulphur  as  the  Caufe  of  the  purplifli  Colour  of  the  Blood,  of  Salt  feafomng  the  Fluids,  and  prefemn&  them 
from  Putrefaction  ?  All  thefe  FiCtions,  with  their  infinite  Corollaries,  which  were  formerly  fo  mucn  regarded* 
as  if  Medicine  muft  ftand  or  fall  with  them,  being  thus  difcarded,  how  great  is  the  Simplicity  of  the  human 

Fluids,  as  far  as  we  have  any  Knowledge  of  them  !  A  ^  s  T, 

But  is  not  Medicine  oppreffed  and  overloaded  with  the  Copioufnefs  of  its  Subjed  on  another  Account .  The 
Number  of  Difeafes  is  not  yet  fettled  :  Of  thefe  there  is  fuch  a  Multitude  and  Variety,  and  they  impofe  upon 
us  in  fo  many  Shapes,  that  a  whole  Age  would  not  fufHce  only  to  enumerate  them  *,  confequently  thefe  alone 

muft  create  an  infinite  deal  of  Trouble  and  Perplexity.  ,  ' '  '  .  -  .r  ,  .  , 

I  know  this  is  a  common  Objedion,  but  moft  frequent  in  the  Mouth  of  thofe  who  are  leaft  exercifed  m  the 
Pradice  of  the  Art ;  and  of  this  I  am  very  well  fatisfied.  But  I  would  afk  thefe  Gentlemen,  V  nether  the  moft 
fimple  Diforder  of  the  moft  fimple  Part  does  not,  by  prejudicing  the  Adion  of  that  Part,  occafion  a  peculiar 
Difeafe  ?  Nobody  can  doubt,  but  that  the  adjacent  Parts,  by  Connedion,  are  fubjed  to  be  affected  by  the  Suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Part  originally  diforder’d  ^  and  this  allb  interferes  with  the  Adions  of  the  Parts  fecondarily  affected, 
and  an  Impediment  to  thefe  Adions  is  frequently  confider  d  as  a  new  Difeafe.  Hence  many.  EfFeds,  arifing. 
from  one  primary  Diforder,  and  appearing  diftindly  under  various  Shapes,  impofe  upon  the  unwary  Phyfician, 
who  in  his  turn,  impofes  upon  others,  as  if  they  were  of  a  really  different  Nature,  and  oblige  him  to  enter 
them  in  his  Catalogue  of  Difeafes.  But,  upon  ftrid  Examination,  thefe  Diforders  proceeding  from  one  and  the 

fame  Caufe,  may  be  extirpated  together  with  it.  _  ,  ,  r  .  _  . 

It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  Knowledge  of  Remedies  alone  completes  the  Phyfician  ;  but  tneie  are  infinite 
in  Number,  and  yet  each  is  fuited  only  to  its  particular  Difeafe.  Were  this  true,  and  if  nothing  could  be 
done,  or  ought  to  be  attempted,  but  by  fuch  as  knew  how  to  adapt  each  Remedy  to  its  particular  Cafe,  which, 
is  the  Drift  of  the  Objedion,,  the  Study  of  Medicine  ought  to  be  exploded  •,  for  none  but  a  Madman  would 
be  ambitious  of  learning  art  Art,  of  which  he  knew  it  was  impofiible  to  make  any  good  Ufe.  But  is  this  Pre¬ 
tence  warranted  by  the  Pradice  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham  ?  No:  In  treating  acute  Difeafes,  they  moderated 
the  Violence  of  the  Diftemper,  excited  in  cafe  of  a  Torpor,  and  fupported  the  Strength  by  a  proper  Regimen 
of  Diet.  But  by  what  means  did  they  anfwer  thefe  Intentions?  To  moderate  the  Impetus  in  acute  Diforders, 
they  made  Evacuations,  blunted  Acrimony,  dilated  too  thick  Fluids,  and  condenfed  too  thin,  brac’d  up  Parts 
too  lax,  and  relax’d  where  there  was  too  great  a  Stricture,  deriv’d  the  Humours  to  Parts  where  they  would  be 
leaft  prejudicial,  upon  Occafion  mitigated  Pain,  and  in  Languors  they  ufed  ftimulating  Attenuants.  Water, 
Wine,  Vinegar,  Barley,  Nitre,  Honey,  Rhubarb,  Opium,  Fire,  and  the  Lancet,  anfwer’d  thefe  Purpofes.  J 
mufi  remark ,  that  Boerhaave  does  not  here  mean ,  that  Hippocrates  ufed  Nitre  and  Rhubarb  ;  but,  in  what  he  fays  of 
Hippocrates  and  Sydenham,  he  confounds  their  Practice  together.  Sydenham  ingenuoufty  declares,  that  an  experienc’d 
Phyfician  is  feldom  without  a  Remedy.  But  he  complains,  that  he  found  fo  troublelome  a  Variety  in  Difeafes,  when 
he  made  it  his  Bufinefs  to  examine  their  Nature,  that  no  Time  nor  Strength  of  Man  were  fufficient  for  the  La¬ 
bour  neceffary  in  acquiring  a  Method  of  Cure  proper  to  each  Difeafe.  He  does  fo  indeed  in  his  younger 
Years,  and  writes  too,  that  every  Difeafe  requires  a  peculiar  Treatment ;  but  when  he  grew  old,  he  gave  us 
better  Hopes,  and  acknowledges  with  Pleafure,  that  all  of  them  might  be  cured  by  one  general  Method,  which 
confifts  in  Bleeding,  Purging  with  a  fubfequent  Opiate,  and  Regimen.  You  fee  on  what  Simplicity  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Difeafes  and  Remedies  the  Princes  of  the  Art  rely’d  i  and  have  others  fucceeded  better  with  a 
vaft  Increafe  of  the  Materia  Medica  ?  By  no  means  •,  for  the  Goodnefs  of  a  Remedy  is  to  be  rated  by  its  Sim¬ 
plicity,  fince  multiplying  of  Medicines  is  not  without  Danger.  What  need  then  is  there  of  fuch  a  pompous 
Apparatus,  colle&ed  in  fo  many  Ages,  and  digefted  by  fo  many  Hands  ?  What  mighty  Matters  have  this 
operofe  Pharmacy  and  Chymiftry  effected  ?  Are  the  Remedies  now  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  chronical  Cafes  to  be 
accounted  numerous  ?  Mineral  Waters,  Salts,  gentle  Diaphoretics,  Soap,  Mercury,  Steel,  with  a  few  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  proper  Exercife  of  the  Body,  anfwer  all  Intentions.  To  what  End  then  are  fo  many  natural  and  ar¬ 
tificial  Remedies  from  Foflils,  Plants,  and  Animals?  Any  Perfon  of  common  Senfe  may  fee,  that  they  ferve 
principally  to  hide  the  Ignorance  of  the  hefitating  Phyfician,  and,  by  amufing  the  Patient,  to  prevent  his  Dcfpond- 
ence.  As  to  Drugs  recommended  by  Hippocrates ,  Theophraftus ,  Pliny ,  and  Diofcorides ,  we  are,  and  always 
(hall  be,  ignorant  of  them,  except  perhaps  a  very  few  for  the  Antients  contented  themfelves  with  giving  the 
Virtues,  but  omitted  the  Delineations  of  Herbs  fo  commonly  known  amongft  them.  And  the  Moderns  have  in¬ 
deed  been  accurate  in  their  Defcriptions  and  Delineations,  and  very  ingenious  in  ranging  of  Plants  under  their 
proper  Genera  and  Species  *,  but  have  given  us  very  little  concerning  their  Virtues,  except  what  they  tranlcrib’d 
from  the  Antients,  and  this  upon  an  uncertain  Suppofition,  that  the  latter  meant  the  fame  Vegetables  which 
the  former  defcribe.  f  - 

To  conclude,  what  is  there  in  the  moft  elaborate  Preparation,  that  is  worth  half  the  Pains  taken  about  it  ? 
Mercury,  Opium,  the  Peruvian  Bark,  Fire  and  Water,  are  acknowledg’d  as  the  fureft  Remedies,  by  the  belt 
Mafters  of  the  Art ;  and  thefe  are  found  to  be  more  efficacious  in  that  crude  State,,  in  which  bountiful  Nature  has 
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imparted  them  to  us,  than  after  die  mod  operofe  and  artificial  Preparation.  We  can  defpair  of  nothing,  while 
we  follow  Simplicity  ;  but  the  Event  of  intricate  Labour  is  fallacious. 

I  mult  not  finifh  this  Preface,  without  taking  Notice  of  fome  Complaints  which  the  Bookfellers  concern’d  in 
this  Work  have  fufficiently  teiz’dme  with,  relative  to  its  Length.  As  it  is  not  pofiible  to  alter  the  Plan  of  the 
Work  at  firft  laid  down,  and  fince  purfu’d,  without  utterly  embroiling  the  Whole,  and  rendering  it  much  lefs 
valuable  and  ufeful,  1  fliould  have  very  little  Regard  to  their  Remonftrances.  But  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the 
Purchafers,  whofe  Interefis,  in  the  prelent  Cafe,  I  apprehend  to  be  infeparable  from  my  own,  I  fliall  fubmit  the 
following  Reafons  for  my  Conduct  to  their  Confideratio'n  :  . 

Firlt  As  it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  for  every  one  who  reads  this  Work  for  Information*  to  have  a  perfed  Idea 
of  what  Authors  mean  by  Acids  and  Alcalis,  in  order  to  his  underftahding  almoft  every  Article  relating  either 
to  Medicines.  Aliments,  or  Di (tempers,  I  judg’d  it  proper  to  give  full  Information  upon  thefe  Subjeds  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Work  ;  and  this  Confideration  oblig’d  me  to  anticipate  feveral  things,  which  would  otherwife 
have  come  under  other  Articles  in  every  Letter,  and  from  which  the  Readef  will  find  References,  without  Repe¬ 
titions  •  another  Convenience  attending  this  Method.  Thus  what  has  been  laid  under  the  Articles  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  concerning  Difeafes  generated  by,  or  accompanied  with,  a  redundant  Acid  or  Aicali  in  the  Humours, 
^gh^  to  be  conlider’d  in  every  Diftemper  to  which  the  Body  is  fubjed  ,  and  the  Regimen  proper  in  acute  Dif- 
eales  ipecify’d  under  the  Article  Alcali,  muft  have  been  repeated  in  treating  of  every  acute  Diftemper,  if  I  had 
not  dilpatch  d  it  in  one  Article,  to  which  I  might  refer. 

Secondly,  As  all  the  Parts  of  the  Materia  Medka  are  call’d  by  different  Names,  for  the  fake  of  Method  I  have 
made  it  a  Rule,  from  which  I  have  very  feldom  deviated,  to  treat  of  every  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral, 
under  the  firft  of  their  Names  which  occurs  in  the  Alphabet.  As  Inftances  of  this  are  innumerable,  I  fliall  only 
fpecify  one,  which  is  Amber,  in  Latin  Succinum  ,  but  as  it  is  alfo  cali’d  Ambra ,  I  have  finilh’d  the  Account  of  it 

under  the  latter  Name. 

Thirdly,  Under  every  feparate  Article  of  any  confiderable  Importance,  I  have  endeavour’d  to  include  every 
thine*  relating  to  it,  tho’  properly  belonging  to  fome  future  Article,  in  order  to  fave  the  Trouble  of  turning  to  a 
Multitude  of  Articles,  and  to  give  the  Reader  a  full  Idea  of  the  Subject  at  one  View.  Thus,  under  Alcohol, 
which  is  the  moft  perfect  Production  of  the  firft  Fermentation  of  Vegetable  Juices,  I  have  fpecify ’d  every  thing 
relating  to  this  firft  Fermentation  ;  and  under  the  Article  Acetum,  the  moft  perfect  Production  of  the  fecond 
Fermentation,  every  thing  relating  to  the  fecond.  This  therefore  anticipates  the  Article  Ferment atio. 

Fourthly,  The  Lives  of  the  antient  Phyficians  have  fwell’d  the  Letter  A  confiderably  ;  and  this  was  not  to  be 
avoided,  unlefs  I  could  have  chang’d  their  Names,  or  omitted  them,  contrary  to  the  Promife  I  made  in  my  Pro- 
pofais  ;  for  it  happen’d,  that  moft  of  their  Names  whom  I  judg’d  it  necefiary  to  give  fome  Account  of,  occurr’d 
in  the  Letter  A.  Inftances  of  this  are  Affuarius ,  Azgineta,  jEfculapius ,  Aetius ,  Aretaus ,  Albucafis ,  Avicenna , 
Averroes ,  Avenzoar ,  Arcbagathus ,  Afclepiades ,  and  fome  others.  As  I  have  given  the  Life  of  Ruyfch  under 
Anatome,  together  with  an  Account  of  the  other  Anatomifts  •,  under  Botany,  a  Detail  of  the  Phyficians  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  Knowledge  in  this  Science  *  and  under  Chymia,  taken  Notice  of  the  Chymifts  omitted  in  the 
Preface  *,  the  Lives  of  very  few  Phyficians  will  occur  in  the  Remainder  of  the  Work. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  Anticipations  and  Circumftances  above-mentioned  muft  neceffarily  render  the  remaining 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet  fhorter,  in  Proportion  as  thofe  already  publifh’d  are  longer. 

That  the  Work  is  a  fihgle  Sheet  longer  than  at  firft  propoled,  is  owing  to  an  unforefeen  Accident,  which, 
though  it  has  given  me  an  infinite  deal  of  Trouble,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  advantageous  to  the  Purchafers  of  this 
Work.  After  a  few  Numbers  of  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  were  publilh’d,  I  obferved  in  the  foreign  Papers  the 
Following  Title  of  a  Book,  which  was  advertis’d  to  be  publilh’d  fome  time  after. 

Intro  duff  io  in  Notitiam  Rerum  Naturalium  &  Arte  faff  arum,  quarum  in  communi  Vita ,  fed  pracipue  in  Me  die  in  a 
Ufus  eft.  Per  Alphabeti  Ordinem  digeftit  Joannes  Chriftophorus  Rieger.  Haga  Comitum  1742. 

I  found  Means  to  get  this  Book,  as  foon  as  it  was  publilh’d  •,  and  as  it  is  a  moft  excellent  Performance,  I 
thought  myfelf  oblig’d  to  infert  in  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  whatever  I  had  omitted  in  my  Collections  4  and  to 
cancel  what  I  had  wrote  upon  feveral  Articles,  in  order  to  make  Room  for  better  Materials,  which  I  frequently 
found  in  this  Work.  Dr;  Rieger ,  if  I  am  well  inform’d,  was  employ’d  by  the  late  Czar,  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
after  his  Death  retiring  from  Rujfta  into  Holland,  he  liv’d  in  a  Bookfeller’s  Houfe,  where  he  had  the  Ule  of  the 
beft  Collection  of  Medicinal  Authors  that  was  ever  expofed  to  Sale  in  Europe  an  Advantage  which  I  never  had 
the  Satisfaction  of  enjoying; 

If,  therefore,  this  Work  is  a  little  more  prolix  than  was  at  firft  propofed,  the  Purchafer  will  find  his  Account 
in  it ;  and  will,  it  is  prefum’d,  be  more  inclinable  to  pardon  it,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  Mortification  an  Ai> 
thor  muft  fufter,  whilft  he  facrifices  to  the  Intereft  of  his  Readers  entire  Pages  of  his  own  Productions  ;  provided 
he  can  believe  me  to  have  a  Tendernefs  for  my  own  Literary  Offspring,  equal  to  that  of  moft  other  Writers  for 
their  Works  ;  a  Suppofition  by  no  means  unreafonable,  efpecially  when  I  affure  him  I  have  taken  infinitely  more 
Pains  to  diveft  myfelf  of  Prejudices  in  favour  of  any  Theory,  Syftem,  or  Mode  of  Practice  whatever,  than  I 
have  to  conquer  my  Affections. 

With  refpect  to  the  Preface,  I  muft  remark,  that  it  Was  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the  Perforl  who  perufes  the 
following  Volumes,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Characters  and  Sentiments  of  the  Phyficians,  whofe  Opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  Treatment  due  to  Difeafes  are  quoted  ;  otherwife,  when  the  Practice,  for  Example,  of  Diodes , 
Erafiftratus,  AJclepiades ,  or  Themifon,  is  fpecified,  it  would  be  in  fome  Degree  unintelligible  and  ufelefs,  unlefs 
he  previoufly  was  inform’d  of  the  Theory  peculiar  to  thefe  Phyficians,  upon  which  fuch  Practice  was  founded* 
In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  repeating  their  particular  Syftems  every  time  their  Names  are  mention’d,  I  have 
given  a  Detail  of  them  once  for  all  in  this  Preface. 
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ABA 

A  or  ALPHA*  is  ufed  by  Gerard  Dorneus  to  fignify 
the  beginning  of  the  reftitution  of  a  long  life,  inftead 
j  of  the  immortality  which  was  forfeited  by  the  fin 
of  our  firft  parent  Adam ;  as  he  ufes  the  letter 
Omega  to  exprels  the  end  of  life.  It  is  not  very  clear  whether 
he  means,  by  the  beginning  of  this  rejiitution ,  that  which  was 
accomplilhed  by  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  or  that  which  he 
propofes  to  begin,  by  the  help  of  chymical  medicines.  The 
curious  reader  may  confult  his  treatife  De  Tenebris  contra  Natu- 
ram,  &  Vita  brevis ,  in  the  Theatrum  Chymicmn,  vol.  i.  from 
p.  457  to  P*  472- 

As  many  amongft  the  dreams  of  the  chymifts  are  of  too  little 
importance  to  deferve  a  critical  explication,  I  fhall  from  time 
to  time  refer  to  the  authors  themfelves,  that  thofe  who  have 
leifure  and  curiofity  enough  may  confult  them  for  farther  inform¬ 
ation. 

A  is  ufed  by  Raymond  Lully  to  fignify  God.  See  Alpha- 

BETUM  CHYMICUM. 

But  this  letter  is  of  much  more  general  ufe  in  phyfic,  mark’d 
with  a  line  above  it  thus,  £,  when  it  Hands  for  ana,  which  is 
alfo  fometimes  abbreviated  thus,  aa,  and  fignifies  equal  parts  of 
the  ingredients  which  immediately  precede  it  in  prefcriptions, 
as  ft  thuris,  myrrhcg ,  aluminis  a  $j  take  of  frankincenfe,  myrrh 
and  alum,  each  a  fcruple.  Or  ft  thuris,  myrrhce ,  aluminis 
tla  p.  a.  Take  of  frankincenfe,  myrrh  and  alum,  each  equal  parts. 

A  N  A  is  not  a  coined  word  impofed  upon  us  by  the  authority 
of  phyfical  writers  that  have  from  time  to  time  made  ufe  of  it ; 
but  the  Greek  prepofition  Aa  ;  and  it  is  not  peculiar,  even  in 
this  fenfe,  to  phyfical  authors. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  treatife  of  the  difeafes  of  women,  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  Peffary,  which  he  recommends  for  promoting  concep¬ 
tion,  after  fpecifying  the  ingredients,  adds,  avd  odoXov  IkcItov, 
that  is,  of  each  a  dram.  In  the  fame  fenfe  Diofcorides  more 
than  once  ufes  this  prepofition,  as  dm  xyxiuv  fxv,  of  each  an 
ounce ;  Aa  tyxxpaz  i@',  of  each  twelve  drams. 

Xiphilinus,  fpeaking  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  fays, 

Paj[A,xiot<;  avx  >mel le  jcJ  eixocrt  tya.xjA.xi;  re Xstilav  xoHuTwttaXn 

When  he  died ,  he  left  the  Romans  each  twenty- five  drachms. 

&a£oy  Aa  SWg tov,  St.  Matthew,  chap.  xx.  ver.  9.  They  re¬ 
ceived  each  a  penny. 

Many  more  inftances  might  be  brought;  but  thefe  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  Ihew  the  force  of  this  prepofition  to  denote  equality, 
and  fignify  each. 

In  a  celebrated  French  Didionary  publifh’d  by  a  learned 
body  of  men,  and  is  very  unhappily  interpreted  a  phyfical  plant. 

A,  in  compofition,  implies  a  negative,  as  will  be  explained 
under  each  particular  article. 

A.  A.  A.  is  ufed  by  chymifts  by  way  of  abbreviation  for 
Amalgama,  or  Amalgamation.  See  Amalgama. 

A AB AM,  in  fome  chymical  authors,  fignifies  lead.  Ru- 

iandus.  See  the  articles - Plumbum,  Saturnus. 

A  B  A  C  T  U  S,  as  Chambers  informs  us,  was  ufed  amongft 
the  ancient  phyficians  for  a  mifearriage  procured  by  art  or  force 
of  medicines,  and  diftinguilh’d  from  Aborsus,  which  is  natural. 
But  I  have  never,  in  any  medicinal  author,  found  the  word  in 
this  fenfe,  or  any  other.  Jbaflus  Venter  is  indeed  quoted  from 
an  author  of  the  lower  ages  as  a  phrafe  to  fignify  a  mifeafriage, 
which  I  fuppofe  led  him  or  his  author  into  the  miftake. 
ABACUS.  A  cafe  of  (helves.  Rulandus. 

ABACUS  MAJOR.  A  trough  ufed  in  the  mines. 
Wherein  the  ore  is  wafh’d.  Rulandus. 


ABA 

ABAISIR.  The  fame  as  Spodium,  which  fee. 

ABALIENATUS,  Corrupted  (Celfus);  and  is  ufed 
by  other  authors  to  exprefs  a  part  fo  utterly  deftroyed  as  to  re¬ 
quire  immediate  extirpation.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the 
fenfes,  both  internal  and  external,  when  vitiated  or  totally  de- 
ftroy’d  by  difeafes.  Scribonius  Largus. 

A  BANG  A.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  of  St. 
Thomas  call  the  fruit  of  the  Palm-tree.  C.  Bauhinus  calls  this 
tree  Palma  Ady  Infulee  S.  Thornes.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  lemon,  and  not  unlike  it.  The  inhabitants  look  upon  the 
kernels  of  this  fruit  as  an  admirable  reftorative,  and  with  this 
view  they  give,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  three  or  four  of 
thefe  kernels  to  their  fick. 

ABAPTISTON,  or  ABAPTiSTAj  is  ufed  by  feme 
authors,  particularly  Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  and 
Scultetus,  to  expreis  the  faw,  Terebella,  or  perforating  part 
of  the  inftrument  call’d  Trepan,  becaufe  ’tis  generally  contrived 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  it  from  linking  fuddenly  into  the 
Ikull,  and  wounding  the  brain,  when  the  bone  is  cut  through. 
Some  have  fecured  it  by  an  edge  round  it,-  or  wings  on  the 
fides  ;  but  the  molt  common  way  is  to  make  it  conical,  becaufe 
then  the  part  of  the  inftrument  above  the  perforation  in  the 
Ikull  being  thicker  than  the  part  which  has  cut  through  the 
bone,  this  artifice  effectually  prevents  it  from  going  too°deep, 
and  hurting  the  brain,  or  its  membranes.  But  Mr.  Sharp 
thinks  all  thefe  precautions  fuperfluous,  and  informs  us,  that 
the  inftrument  made  cylindrical  anfwers  all  purpofes  beft  with 
a  little  care.  It  is  derived  from  the  negative  A  (vide  A)  and 
@dvf\ a,  properly  to  fink  under  water ,  or  to  fink  under. 

As  the  bones  of  the  Cranium  are  for  the  moft  part  hardy 
they  muft  be  fawed  by  the  Trepan.  Here  fome,  to  avoid  a 
flip  in  the  operation,  have  invented  a  fort  of  Trepans  which 
would  not  fink  in  too  far,  and  for  that  reafon  gave  them  the 
name  of  Abaptifia.  The  improvement  confifts  in  a  fort  of  ring 
or  collar  that  furrounds  the  Trepan  a  little  above  the  point. 
Galen  de  Meth.  Med.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 

Ab  apt  ist  A  are  fuch  as  a  little  above  the  point  have  knobs 
on  prominences  flicking  out,  which  hinder  the  Trepan  from 
fuddenly  finking  into  the  heady  and  wounding  the  Meninx. 
Mginet.  /.  vi.  c.  90. 

A  BARIS.  A  Scythian,  faid  to  have  underftood  phyfic. 
He  was  a  prieft  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo,  and  efteemed  the 
author  of  many  Talifrnans,,  which  had  the  virtue  of  preferving 
cities  from  the  plague  for  ever.  He  is  reprefented  as  being 
very  Ikilful  at  incantations,  by  Plato.  Others  fay,  that  the 
Trojans  bought  the  Palladium  of  him,  which  he  made  of  human 
bones.  His  age  is  undetermined  ;  fome  place  him  before  the 
Trojan  war,  whilft  others  make  him  contemporary  with  Pytha¬ 
goras.  All  the  accounts  of  him  are  fabulous ;  but  from  thefe 
we  may  infer,  he  was  a  man  very  confiderable  in  his  time. 
SchulziuS. 

ABARNAHAS.  This  is  a  term  ufed  by  fomO  of  the  al- 
chymifts,  particularly  Senior  Zadith,  in  the  Theatrum  Chyme 
vol.  v.  p.  205.  He  tells  us  it  is  the  fame  as  the  full  moon,  or 
Magnelia.  I  believe  he  means  the  Philofopher’s  Stone,  or  fome 
menftruum  neceflary  for  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  becaufe 
he  calls  it  the  fea,  and  the  perfect  and  round  ftone.  ’Tis 
ufed  alfo  much  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  an  anonymous  author  in 
the  fame  collection  and  volume,  faid  to  be  tranflated  from  the 
Arabic,  p.  449.  where  he  calls  it  the  Divine  Water,  and  Phi- 
lofophers  Stone. 
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ABARTAMEN.  Lead.  Rulandus.  See  Plumbum. 
Saturnus. 

A  B  A  RT I C  U  L  AT  I O,  *A  Gr.  A  fpecies  of  Arti¬ 

culation  of  the  bones  admitting  ot  a  manifeft  motion,  call  d 
alfo  by  anatomifts  Diarthrofis ,  and  Dearticulatio ,  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  another  fort  of  Articulation,  which  admits  ot  a  very  ob- 
fcure  motion,  or  none  at  all,  which  is  call’d  Synarthrofis.  See 
Articulation. 

ABAS.  See  Tinea.  It  fometimes  fignifies  the  Epilepfy. 
Conjiantine. 

ABAVI,  Abavo,  or  Abavum,  A  large  tree  growing 
in  ^Ethiopia,  which  bears  a  fruit  like  a  gourd.  Ray’s  Hifl. 
Clufius. 

A  B  B  R  E  V I  AT  I O.  The  principal  ufes  of  medicinal  abbre¬ 
viations  are  in  prefcriptions.  Abbreviatio  is  ufed  by  fome  of 
the  alchymifts  to  exprefs  a  procefs  in  epitome,  or  a  Ihort  way 
of  performing  it.  See  Theatrum  Chymicum ,  vol.  vi.  p.  55^) 

557>  558-  .  . 

ABDEL  AVI.  An  .Egyptian  plant  very  like  a  melon, 

except  that  the  fruit  is  more  oblong,  and  acute  at  the  extre¬ 
mities.  Ray’s  Hifl. 

ABDITUS,  included.  Thus  abditus  vefica  fignifies  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  bladder,  in  ScriboniusLargus. 

ABDITE  Causae,  are  the  fecret  or  remote  caufes  of 
diftempers,  which  the  phyficians  of  the  dogmatic  or  rational 
fe£fc  affirmed  were  neceffary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
a  right  method  of  cure  ( eum  vero  redie  curaturum ,  quern  prima 
origo  caufes  non  fefellerit.  Celfus  in  his  Preface ).  Thefe 
caufes  cannot  be  underftood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  which  our  bodies  are  formed,  and  of  the  fpecific 
nature  of  ficknefs  and  health ;  for  according  to  thefe  phyficians, 
’tis  not  eafy  to  accommodate  remedies  to  diftempers,  without 
firft  knowing  what  health  is,  and  the  exadt  manner  in  which 
any  diftemper  deviates  from  it. 

Thus  the  gout  is  a  deviation  from  health,  which  it  would  be 
lefs  difficult  to  cure,  if  we  knew  precifely  what  conftitutes 
health,  and  how  the  gout  deviates  from  it  in  order  to  form 
a  diftemper.  See  Sect.®. 

ABDOMEN.  Anatomifts  have  generally  divided  the 
body  into  three  great  cavities,  which  they  call  bellies.  The 
head,  or.  the  upper  belly ;  the  thorax ,  or  the  middle  belly  ;  and 
the  abdomen ,  or  lower  belly.  The  Arabians,  and  fome  writers  in 
the  barbarous  ages,  call’d  the  Abdomen ,  or  at  leaft  the  external 
part  of  it,  Mirach ;  and  the  Peritonaeum,  Siphac.  Zacutus  Lu- 
fitanus. 

The  Abdomen  is  accurately  defcrib’d  by  Winflow  thus. 

The  Abdomen  begins  immediately  under  the  Thorax,  and  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pelvis  of  the  Offa  innominata.  Its 
circumference,  or  outer  furface,  is  divided  into  regions,  of 
which  there  are  three  anterior,  viz.  the  Epigaftric,  or  fuperior 
region,  the  Umbilical,  or  middle  region,  and  the  Hypogaftric,  or 
lower  region.  There  is  but  one  pofterior  region,  named 
Regio  lumbaris. 

The  Epigaftric  region  begins  immediately  under  the  Appendix 
enfiformis,  at  a  fmall  fuperficial  deprelfion,  call’d  the  Pit  of 
the  ftomach,  and  in  adult  fubjedts  ends  above  the  navel,  at  a 
tranfverfe  line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  between  the  laft  falfe-  ribs 
on  each  fide. 

This  region  is  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  one  middle,  named 
Epigaftrium,  and  two  lateral,  termed  Hypochondria.  The  Epi- 
o-aftrium  takes  in  all  that  fpace  which  lies  between  the  falfe  ribs 
of  both  fides,  and  the  Hypochondria  are  the  places  cover’d  by  the 
falfe  ribs. 

The  Umbilical  region  begins  in  adults,  above  the  navel,  at 
the  tranfverfe  line  already  mentioned,  and  ends  below  the  navel 
at  another  tranfverfe  line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
former,  between  the  two  Criftae  of  the  Offa  ilium. 

This  region  is  likewife  divided  into  three  parts,  one  middle, 
which  is  properly  the  Regio  umbilicalis,  and  two  lateral,  call  d 
Ilia,  or  the  flanks,  and  they  comprehend  the  fpace  between  the 
falfe  ribs  and  upper  part  of  the  Os  ilium  on  each  fide. 

The  Hypogaftric  region  is  extended  downward  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  limit  of  the  Umbilical  region,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  middle,  call’d  Pubes,  and  two  lateral,  call  d  Inguina, 

or  the  groins.  ,  M  , 

The  Lumbar  region  is  the  pofterior  part  of  the  Abdomen , 
and  comprehends  all  that  fpace  which  reaches  from  the  loweft 
ribs  on  each  fide,  and  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the  back,  to  the  Os 
facrum,  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Offa  ilium.  The  lateral 
parts  of  this  region  are  termed  the  Loins ;  but  the  middle  part 
has  no  proper  name  in  men. 

Laftly,  the  bottom  of  the  Abdomen,  which  anfwers  to  the 
Pelvis  of  the  fkeleton,  is  terminated  anteriorly  by  the  Pudenda, 
or  parts  of  generation,  and  pofteriorly  by  the  Clunes,  or  but¬ 
tocks  and  Anus.  The  buttocks  are  feparated  by  a  Foffa, 
which  leads  to  the  Anus,  and  each  buttock  is  terminated  down¬ 
ward  by  a  large  fold,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  reft  of 

thThisSLumbar  region  takes  in  likewife  the  Mufculus  quadratus 
Jumborum  on  each  fide,  the  lower  portions  of  the  Sacro- 
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lumbar*  of  the  Longiftai  and  Lanital  dorfi,  the  Mufculu, 

^Ttefaice  between  the  Anus  and  the  parts  of  generation  is 
calL  PeLeum,  and  is  divided  into  two  equal  latera  pam  bp 
a  diftin£t  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  females, 

^  Th7  cavi“  ofrtheaCi^n,  formed  by  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  (all  which  are  covered  by  the  ikm  and  Membrane 
adfpofa)  is  lined  on  the  inf.de  by  a  pamcular  membrane,  called 
Peritonaeum.  Itis  feparated  from  the  cavity  of  theThorax  by  the 
Diaphragm,  and  terminated  below  by  the  Mufcul,  levatores 


am 


This  cavity  contains  the  ftomach,  and  the  inteftines,  which 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  fina  l  named  Duodenum, 
Jejunum,  and  Ilium,  and  three  large,  called  Caecum,  Colon,  and 
Return.  It  contains  likewife  the  Mefentery,Mefocolon  Omen¬ 
tum,  Liver,  Gall-bladder,  Spleen,  Pancreas,  Glands  of  the  Me- 
fentery,Vafa  ladea,  Receptaculum  chyli.  Kidneys,  Renal  glands, 
UreteVs,  Bladder,  and  the  internal  parts  of  generation  in  both 
fexes.  JVinfow,  p.  ill*  tom.  ii. 


the  Abdomen  are  thefe  : 

Arteries  Spermaticee. 

Arieria  Mefenterica  Inferior. 
Arteries  Lumbares. 

Arteries  Iliacee. 

Arteries  Hypogafirices. 

Arteries  Epigaflrices  Inferior es. 
Arteries  Hesmorrhoidales. 
Arteries  Pudices. 


The  principal  Arteries  of 

Arteria  Epigaftrica  fuperior, 
which  is  the  loweft  portion 
of  the  Mammaria  Interna. 

Aorta  Inferior. 

Arteria  Ccsliaca. 

Arteria  Mefenterica  fuperior. 

Arteries  Renales,  called  Emul- 
gentes. 

The  principal  Veins  of  the  Abdo?nen  are  thefe : 

The  inferior  portions  of  the  Vena  Portes  Ventralis. 

Venes  Mammaries  Internes.  Vena  Portes  Hepatica. 

Venes  Renales.  Mefaraica  Major. 

Venes  Lumbares.  Vena  Splenica. 

Venes  Spermatices.  Vena  Mefaraica  Minor  five 

Venes  Iliacee.  Hesmorrhoidalis  Interna. 

Venes  Hypogaf  rices. 

The  principal  Nerves  of  the  Abdomen  are  thefe : 


Nervi  Stomachici ,  form’d  by 
the  extremity  of  the  Sym- 
pathetici  medii,  or  eighth 
pair. 

Nervi  Sympathetici  Maximi, 
the  inferior  portion. 

The  two  Semilunar,  or  Plex't- 
form  Ganglions. 

Plexus  Stomachicus. 


Plexus  Hepaticus. 

Plexus  Splenicus. 

Plexus  Renales. 

Plexus  Mefentericus  Superior. 
Plexus  Mefentericus  Inferior. 
Nervi  Lumbares. 

Nervi  Sacri. 

Nervi  Crurales,  their  origin. 
Nervi  Sciatici,  their  origin. 


The  whole  fore  part  of  the  Abdomen  forms  an  oblong  con¬ 
vexity,  like  an  oval  vault,  more  or  lefs  prominent  in  the  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fat  upon  it,  and  of 
food  contained  in  it,  or  to  the  different  degrees  of  pregnancy  in 
women.  The  Hypogaftric  and  Umbilical  regions  are  morefub- 
je£t  to  thefe  varieties,  than  the  Epigaftric  region. 

On  the  fides,  between  the  Hypochondria  and  Offa  ilium,  or 
haunch,  the  Abdomen  is  commonly  a  little  contracted  ;  and 
backward,  about  the  middle  of  the  Regio  lumbaris,  it  is  gently 
deprefs’d,  forming  a  kind  of  tranfverfe  cavity,  anfwering  to  the 
natural  incurvation  of  the  Lumbar  portion  of  the  Spina  dorfi. 

This  anterior  convexity,  and  pofterior  cavity  change  as  we 
fit,  ftand,  kneel,  lie  at  our  full  length,  or  with  the  thighs  bent ; 
and  thefe  variations  depend  on  the  particular  fituation  of  the 
Offa  innominata,  in  thefe  different  poftures. 

In  ftanding,  the  convexity  of  the  belly,  and  cavity  of  the 
loins,  are  more  confiderable,  than  in  moft  other  fituations  ;  for 
then  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Os  facrum  is  turned  very  far 
back,  and  confequently  the  Os  pubis  very  much  down.  In 
this  fituation  of  the  Pelvis,  the  Inteftines  fall  naturally  forward, 
and  thus  increafe  the  convexity  of  the  Abdomen ;  and  as  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  loins  are  very  much  bent  at  the  fame  time, 
the  cavity  in  that  place  muft  likewife  be  very  confiderable. 

In  kneeling,  the  Offa  pubis  are  ftill  lower  than  when  we  ftand  ; 
and  this  not  only  increafes  the  hollow  of  the  loins,  and  throws 
the  Abdomen  and  its  Vifcera  more  outward,  or  forward,  but 
alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  ftrains  the  abdominal  mufcles ;  which 
is  fo  uneafy  to  fome  perfons,  as  to  caufe  them  to  faint  away. 

This  deprelfion  of  the  Os  pubis  in  kneeling,  depends  partly 
on  the  tenlion  of  the  two  Mufculi  reCli  anteriores,  the  lower 
tendons  of  which  are,  in  this  fituation,  drawn  with  violence 
under  the  Condyloid  pulley  of  the  Os  femoris. 

When  we  fit  in  the  common  manner,  that  is,  with  the 
thighs  ftretch’d  out  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  feat,  the 
convexity  of  the  belly,  and  hollow  of  the  loins  diminilh. 

For  the  Pelvis  being  in  this  fituation, fupported  on  the  Tuber- 
cula  ifchii,  and  thefe  tubercles  being  very  near  the  fore  part 
of  the  Pelvis  ;  the  trunk  of  the  body  preffing  on  the  Os  facrum, 
muft  lower  the  Pelvis  behind,  and  raife  it  before. 

When 
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When  we  lie  upon  the  back  at  full  length,  and  with  the 
thighs  extended,  the  belly  is  lefs  convex,  but  more  ftretch’d 
and  hard;  whereas,  when  the  thighs  are  bent,  it  is  foft  and 
lax.  In  this  fituation,  the  Regio  lumbaris  is  almoft  flat,  and 
very  little  deprefs’d. 

When  we  lie  on  the  back,  and  raife  the  head,  or  endea¬ 
vour  to  raife  it,  we  feel  a  tenfion  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen,  which  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  force  we  ufe  in 
railing  the  head. 

Thefe  varieties  of  the  external  conformation  of  the  Abdomen 
have  a  near  relation  to  fo  great  a  number  of  other  phaenomena, 
in  the  animal  ceconomy  of  the  human  body,  that  it  would 
require  a  whole  volume  to  explain  all  the  particulars  thereof ; 
neither  are  details  of  this  kind  very  proper  in  a  work  defigned  to 
be  purely  anatomical,  in  which,  confequently,  the  main  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  defeription  of  the  true  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts,  and  only  to  point  out  in  general  their  princi¬ 
pal  ufes. 

Fewer  Papillae  appear  in  the  fkin  of  the  belly  than  any-where 
elfe.  The  anterior  portion  of  it  is  not  only  thinner  and  more 
compact  than  the  pofterior,  but  it  has  this  likewife  peculiar 
to  it,  that  it  may  be  naturally  increafed  very  much  in  breadth, 
and  fometimes  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  without 
lofrng  any  thing  of  its  thicknefs,  in  proportion  to  what  it  gains 
in  breadth. 

This  peculiarity  likewife  belongs  to  the  Epidermis.  I  here 
/peak  only  of  what  is  obfervable  in  the  natural  ftate  of  corpu¬ 
lency  or  pregnancy  ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  difeover 
what  it  is  in  the  texture,  or  ftrudture  of  this  fkin  and  the  Epider¬ 
mis,  on  which  this  peculiarity  depends.  All  that  I  have  been 
able  to  remark  about  it,  was  in  the  dead  body  of  a  woman, 
whofe  belly  was  contracted  and  fallen ;  namely,  that  on  the 
furface  of  the  fkin  there  was  a  great  number  of  lozenges  dif- 
pofed  in  a  rectangular  manner. 

The  marks  of  thefe  fuperficial  lozenges  were  in  the  Epider¬ 
mis.  They  were  compofed  of  feveral  fine  lines,  which  all  to¬ 
gether  extended  to  a  fenfible  breadth.  The  areas  or  mefhes 
of  thefe  lozenges,  which  feem’d  to  be  about  the  fixth  part  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  were  very  flat  and  thin. 

In  the  manner  which  Steno  ufed  to  open  bodies,  by  making 
two  longitudinal  incifions  in  the  integuments,  and  fo  leaving  a 
middle  band  made  up  of  the  fkin  and  fat,  in  their  true  places, 
it  is  eafy  to  demonftrate  the  union  of  the  Aponeurotic  or  tendin¬ 
ous  productions  with  the  arteries,  veins  and  nerves,  in  order 
to  form  the  fkin  of  the  Abdomen ;  and  the  fame  ufe  might  be 
made  of  this  method,  in  other  parts  of  the  fkin. 

The  cells  of  the  Membrana  adipofa,  which  covers  the  con¬ 
vex  part  of  the  Abdomen ,  are  difpofed  in  a  very  regular  manner, 
as  I  have  difeover’d  by  my  method  of  opening  bodies.  This 
method  is  to  make  two  oblique  incifions  in  the  integuments, 
from  the  navel  to  the  groins,  and  to  feparate  this  angular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  integuments,  and  throw  it  down  over  the  parts  of 
generation,  that  they  may  be  cover’d,  during  the  demon- 
ftration. 

This  triangular  portion  being  thus  inverted,  there  appears  on 
the  inner  furface  of  the  Membrana  adipofa,  a  longitudinal  line, 
like  a  kind  of  Raphe,  produced  by  the  meeting  of  thefe  cellular 
rows,  which  form  angles  fucceflively,  one  above  another,  op- 
polite  to  the  Linea  alba  of  the  Abdomen.  The  cells  in  thefe 
rows  are  more  oblong  than  the  reft,  and  in  a  manner  oval, 
or  like  a  grain  of  wheat. 

The  Appendix  enfiformis  of  the  Sternum,  the  cartilaginous  por¬ 
tions  of  the  laft  pair  of  true  ribs  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  four  pairs 
of  falfe  ribs,  all  the  fifth  pair,  the  five  Lumbar  vertebrae,  the 
Ofla  innominata,  the  Os  facrum,  and  Os  coccygis,  form  the 
bony  fides  of  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  diaphragm,  the  mufcles  called  particularly  Mufculi  abdo¬ 
minis,  the  Quadrati  lumborum,  Pfoai,  Iliaci,  the  mufcles  of 
the  Coccyx,  and  of  the  Inteftinum  reCtum,  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  circumference  of  this  cavity  ;  and  its  whole  inner 
furface  is  lined  by  a  membranous  expanfion,  term’d  Peritonaeum, 
all  thefe  parts  being  covered  by  the  integuments  already  fpoken 
to.  As  additional,or  auxiliary  parts,  we  might  likewife  add  fome 
portions  of  the  Sacro-lumbares,  Longiflimi  dorfi,  Vertebrales, 
Glutei,  e*. 

The  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  is  of  an  irregular  oval  figure,  but 
ftill  fymmetrical.  On  the  forefide  it  is  uniformly  arched  or 
oval,  and  its  greateft  capacity  is  even  with  the  navel,  and 
neareft  part  of  the  Hypogaftrium.  On  the  upper  fide  it  is 
bounded  by  a  portion  of  a  vault,  very  much  inclined.  On 
the  backfide,  it  is  in  a  manner  divided  into  two  cavities  by  the 
jutting  out  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  loins.  On  the  lower  fide,  it 
contrails  gradually  all  the  way  to  what  I  call  the  little  edge  of 
the  Pelvis,  and  from  thence  expands  again  a  little,  as  far  as  the 
Os  coccygis,  and  tubercles  of  the  Ifchium,  terminating  in  the 
void  fpace  between  thefe  three  parts.  JVinJlow ,  128  ad  130. 
part  ii. 

As  wounds  of  the  Abdomen  differ  in  fome  refpeCts  from  other 
wounds,  I  fhall  infert  in  this  place  the  chirurgical  treatment  that 
is  peculiar  to  them. 
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Wounds  of  the  Abdomen  may  be  divided  into  four  forts. 

1 .  Such  as  affeCt  the  integuments  alone. 

2.  Such  as  a  fie  eft  the  mufcles,  together  with  the  integuments 
without  penetrating  the  peritonaeum. 

3.  Such  as  with  the  integuments  penetrate  into  the  cavity 
without  wounding  any  of  its  contents. 

4.  Such  as  penetrate  into  the  cavity,  and  wound  fome  or 
other  of  its  contents. 

The  firft  fort,  or  fuperficial  wounds  of  the  Abdomen  are  not 
efteemed  dangerous,  and  require  no  treatment  different  from 
other  wounds.  However  Arcaeus  ( 1.  ii.  c.  4.)  and  Vigo  (1.  iii. 
c.  11.)  agree  in  pronouncing  thofe  more  liable  to  bad  accidents 
which  are  received  within  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  navel. 
And  our  countryman  Wifeman,  from  Galen,  tells  us, 
“  That  wounds  in  the  middle  of  the  belly  are  worft,  by  rea- 
t4  fonof  the  nervous  body  that  lies  there,  and  confequently 
44  more  painful  to  be  ftitch’d,  and  more  difficult  of  cure,  be- 
44  caufe  of  the  inteftines  and  cawl  preffing  upon  that  part.” 
I  fuppofe  he  means  by  their  nervous  body ,  the  membranous  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  oblique  afeending,  defeending  and  tranfverfe  mufcles, 
which  are  inferted  into  the  Linea  alba. 

Thefe  wounds  are  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  the  other  three 
forts  by  infpe<ftion  ;  but  the  probe  readily  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  fecond  fort  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  two  laft  by  the 
probe  ;  for  if  the  patient  is  carefully  placed  in  the  fituation  he 
was  in  when  the  wound  was  given,  and  the  probe  introduced, 
it  will  generally  pafs  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen ,  if  the 
Peritonaeum  is  perforated.  Another  way  of  diftinguifhing  thefe 
wounds  is  by  inje<fting  warm  water  into  them,  and  then  if  it 
returns  immediately,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  wound  only 
mufcular  ;  but  if  any  confiderable  part  remains  in  the  wound, 
it  has  certainly  penetrated  the  cavity. 

It  will  alfo  give  us  fome  light  into  the  nature  of  thefe 
wounds,  to  compare  the  wounding  inftrument  with  the  direction 
of  the  wound. 

Some  farther  direction  we  may  have  by  viewing  alfo  the  in¬ 
ftrument  immediately,  where  it  can  be  found  ;  when  if  it  was 
not  defignedly' wiped  or  cleaned  before,  we  may  fometimes 
difeover  how  far  it  has  been  ftained  by  the  blood  or  Halitus 
of  the  body,  which  will  give  us  more  light  as  to  the  depth, 
than  the  outward  dimenfions  of  the  wound.  Turner. 

This  was  pra<ftifed  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
where  the  knife  which  the  villain  made  ufe  of  was  found  to 
be  a  foot  long,  and  bloody  for  the  breadth  of  four  fingers. 
Dionis. 

The  cure  of  thefe  wounds  is  rendered  more  difficult  by 
their  perpetual  motion  in  refpiration,  and  the  neceffity  of  ftrain- 
ing  more  or  lefs  for  a  ftool. 

If  fuch  a  mufcular  wound  reaches  pretty  near  to  the  Perito¬ 
naeum,  the  integuments  in  that  part  being  weakened,  and  the 
Peritonaeum  capable  of  great  diftenfion,  there  is  danger  of  a 
Hernia  fucceeding.  As  foon  therefore  as  the  furgeon  is  fa- 
tisfied  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  wound,  his  next  con- 
fideration  muft  be,  whether  a  future  is  neceffary,  or  whether 
bandage  alone  is  fufficient  to  guard  againft  a  Hernia. 

When  the  wound  is  fmall,  or  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  a 
Suture  is  frequently  fuperfluous,  and  even  mifehievous,  by 
bringing  on  great  inflammation  and  pain,  and  then  bandage 
is  fufficient  to  guard  againft  a  Hernia. 

The  dreffings  muft  be  the  fame  as  in  a  common  wound,  (fee 
V ijlnus)  and  the  lips  muft  be  united  by  the  double-headed 
roller,  or  Fafcia  uniens,  and  then  the  whole  fecured  by  the  Sca¬ 
pular  with  the  napkin, or Mantile  cum fcapulari.  SeeBANDAGE. 

But  when  a  wound  is  very  large,  tranfverfe,  qr  oblique,  a 
Suture  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  a  Hernia,  which  is  thus 
performed. 

Take  two  crooked  needles,  threaded  with  a  ftrong  thread 
as  many  times  doubled  as  will  fecure  it  from  breaking,  that  is, 
two,  three,  or  four  times,  and  let  it  be  waxed  ;  then  pafs  one 
of  thefe  needles  through  the  mufcles,  fat  and  (kin,  from  the 
infide  of  the  wound  outwards,  the  breadth  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  wound,  left  the  ftitch  (hould  break  out,  always 
beginning  at  the  fuperior  lip  of  the  wound ;  and  then  pafs  the 
other  needle  in  like  manner  through  the  inferior  lip, always  leaving 
a  fufficient  length  of  thread  at  each  extremity.  If  the  wound  is 
not  above  two  inches  long,  one  ftitch  is  fufficient ;  but  if  longer, 
more  ftitches  are  to  be  made  at  about  the  diftance  of  an  inch 
from  each  other.  When  all  the  ftitches  are  pafs’d,  an  affiftant 
muft  prefs  both  edges  of  the  wound  together,  whilft  the  furgeon 
ties  the  threads,  firft  with  a  Ample,  and  then  with  a  bow- 
knot,  that  it  may  be  relax’d  upon  occafion.  The  knots  are  to 
be  made  upon  the  wound  ;  but  muft  be  fecured  from  hurting 
it  by  placing  a  fmall  bolfter  of  linen ^  or  filk  wax’d,  betwixt 
the  wound  and  the  knot. 

When  the  Suture  is  finifh’d,  proceed  as  in  the  cure  of  a 
common  wound,  with  refpeCt  to  dreffings,  and  fecure  the 
whole  with  the  double-headed  roller,  or  Fafcia  uniens,  and  Sca¬ 
pular  with  the  napkin,  or  Mantile  cum  fcapulari. 

Tents  in  this  cafe  are  fupeijfluous,  and  even  dangerous. 
Some  farther  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  guard 
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effc£lually  againfl  a  Hernia.  Thus  bleeding  is  feldom  omitted  ; 
and  the  patient  muft  not  be  fullered  to  fneeze,  cough,  or 
ftrain  hard  for  a  ftool ;  firft,  becaufe  thefe  would  endanger  a 
Hernia  ;  and  fccondly,  becaufe  during  thefe  efforts,  the  flitches 
of  the  Suture  would  be  fubjedt  to  break. 

The  beft  way  of  preventing  a  cough  is  to  bleed  *  and  take 
occafionally  a  fmall  quantity  of  fyrupus  e  meconio .  Sneezing,  if 
there  is  any  tendency  towards  it,  may  be  prevented  by  fnuffing 
up  the  nofe  a  little  warm  milk. 

The  patient  may  be  fecured  againfl  coffivenefs*  by  emol¬ 
lient  clyflers,  and  a  fpare  laxative  diet,  confifting  altogether  of 
liquids. 

We  may  know,  tint  a  wound  has  penetrated  into  the  cavity 
of  the  Abdomen , 

1.  If  the  finger,  or  probe,  pafles  very  deep  into  it,  when 
the  patient  is  plac’d  in  the  poffure  he  was  in  when  he  received 
the  wound. 

2.  If  part  of  any  liquor  injedted  into  the  wound  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  return. 

3.  By  comparing  the  wounding  inftrument  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wound.  That  is,  if  the  inftrument  is  fharp,  and  its 
diredlion  ftrait  forward,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  it  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  cavity  ;  but  the  contrary,  if  the  inftrument  is  fome- 
what  blunt,  and  its  diredlion  either  upwards,  downwards,  tranf- 
verfe,  or  oblique,  and  by  examining  how  far  the  inftrument  is 
flained. 

4.  If  any  of  the  contents  of  the  Abdomen  appear  out  of  the 
wound,  the  cafe  is  out  of  difpute.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  fat 
will  be  protruded  out  of  the  wound,  and  in  fome  degree  re¬ 
ferable  the  Omentum,  from  which  it  is  diftinguifh’d  by  the 
fmoothnefs  of  its  furface,  that  of  the  Omentum  being  unequal. 

The  contents  of  the  Abdomen ,  which  ufually  appear  at  the 
wound,  are, 

1.  The  Ros  abdominis,  or  fluid  feparated  from  fome  glands  in 
the  Abdomen^  for  the  lubrication  of  the  Vifcera  or  bowels  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

2.  Grumous  blood,  or  large  quantities  of  florid  blood,  if  a 
large  artery  is  penetrated  ;  or  blackifh  blood,  if  a  vein  is 
wounded. 

3.  Some  one  or  more  of  the  Vifcera,  which  generally  are 
the  Epiploon,  inteftines,  or  both. 

But  becaufe  ’tis  poffible  that  a  very  thin-pointed  inftrument 
may  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen ,  and  wound  fome  of 
its  contents,  and  leave  the  orifice  fo  fmall,  that  a  furgeon  may 
not  be  certain  that  it  has  paffed  through  the  Peritonaeum,  by 
the  figns  deferibed  above,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to 
infert  the  fymptoms  that  generally  attend  a  wound  of  the 
particular  contents  of  the  Abdomen. 

In  cafe  the  liver  is  wounded  fuperficially,  the  external  parts 
about  the  region  of  the  liver  and  ftomach  are  drawn  inwards  to 
the  back,  in  order  to  fix  the  liver  and  adjacent  parts  as  much 
as  poffible,  that  the  pain  may  not  be  increafed  by  their  motion, 
which  notwithftanding  is  very  pungent  on  the  right  fide,  and 
in  fome  cafes  extended  as  far  as  the  neck.  Mean  time  blood 
is  dilcharged  by  vomit  and  by  ftool.  The  cafe  is  alfo  attended 
with  frequent  faintings,  a  fever  and  loofenefs. 

But  if  the  wound  penetrates  deep  into  the  liver,  all  thefe 
fymptoms  are  increafed,  till  at  laft  the  patient  vomits  bile,  and 
falls  into  frequent  and  violent  faintings,  and  cold  fweats,  the 
forerunners  of  death.  From  the  beginning  the  patient  receives 
a  fort  of  pleafure  by  lying  on  his  belly. 

The  fame  fymptoms  attend  a  wound  of  the  fpleen,  except 
that  the  pain  is  on  the  left  fide. 

A  wound  of  the  ftomach  is  attended  with  frequent  bilious 
vomiting  and  hiccoughs ;  whatever  aliment  is  taken  into  the 
ftomach, is  immediately  difeharged  again  by  vomit ;  and  fometimes 
convulfions  and  cold  fweats  on  the  extremities  come  on,  the  pre> 
fages  of  death.  Mean  time  the  aliment  pafles  through  the 
wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen ,  and  makes  the  belly 
fwell,  efpecially  that  part  of  it  near  the  ftomach.  If  the 
wound  is  near  the  orifice,  ’tis  reckoned  mortal. 

A  wound  of  the  fmall  inteftines  is  attended  with  an  acute 
pain,  continual  bilious  vomiting,  and  chyle  is  difeharged  from 
the  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdojnen ,  which  makes  it  fwell, 
as  in  wounds  of  tire  ftomach. 

I11  wounds  of  the  large  inteftines,  the  fymptoms  are  lefs 
violent,  and  generally  excrement  is  difeharged,  or  the  finell 
of  it  is  perceived,  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  wound. 

When  a  kidney  is  wounded,  a  pain  is  felt  in  the  groin,  as 
well  as  in  the  part  a  fie  died,  which  is  propagated  to  the 
tefticles.  A  difficulty  in  making  water  enfues,  and  fometimes 
the  urine  is  bloody,  fometimes  blood  alone  is  difeharged  inftead 
of  it. 

Wounds  of  the  ureters  are  attended  with  much  the  fame 
fymptoms,  except  that  the  urine  is  difeharged  into  the  cavity 
of  the  Abdomen ,  and  ftagnating  there,  putrifies,  and  makes  the 
belly  fwell  considerably. 

A  wound  of  the  bladder  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  pain  about  the 
reffon  of  the  Pubes,  and  at  the  fame  time,  either  a  fuppreffion 
of° urine,  or  a  difeharge  of  it  mix’d  with  blood,  bilious  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  hiccough. 
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When  the  Uterus  is  wounded,  a  great  pain  is  felt  in  the  part, 
which  is  propagated  to  the  Os  pubis,  and  loins, the  patient  vomits 
inceflantly,  and  blood  is  difeharged  from  the  Pudenda. 

A  very  acute  pain  under  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  at  the 
fpine  almoft  oppofite  to  it,  flow  refpiration  interrupted  with 
fobbing,  and  hiccough,  convulfions,  delirium, want  of  ileep, 
and  great  anxiety,  are  fymptoms  which  accompany  a  wound  ot 
the  diaphragm,  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifh’d  from  others. 

If  none  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  and  yet  the  patient  feels 
violent  pain,  we  are  to  conclude  fome  large  nerve  or  nervous 
part  is  wounded,  particularly  the  mefentery. 

Continued  heat  and  thirft,  great  anxiety,  a  quick,  or  inter¬ 
mitting  pulfe,  uneafy  and  laborious  refpiration,  and  frequent 
fainting,  with  an  elevation  or  tumor  of  the  Abdomen ,  are  figns 
of  a  confiderable  internal  haemorrhage,  from  a  wound  of  fome 

large  vefiel.  . 

If  any  of  the  above-mentioned  fymptoms  appear,  them  is 

reafon  to  fear  the  wound  penetrates  into  the  Abdomen  ;  tho  it 
cannot  be  difeover’d  by  the  probe,  injections,  or  egrefs  of  any 
of  the  contents  thereof. 

But  if  all  the  fymptoms  are  favourable  ;  if  there  is  little  or 
no  pain  •  no  fever,  or  a  very  flight  one  ;  little  or  no  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  if  no  blood  is  difeharged  when  the  patient  lies  upon  the 
wound,  and  liquors  injected  return  unalter’d,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  hope,  that  none  of  the  Vifcera  contain’d  in  the  Abdomen 
are  injured. 

When  the  furgeon  is  fatisfy’d,  that  the  Peritonaeum  is  perfo¬ 
rated,  and  neither  the  Epiploon  not  inteftines  come  out  of  the 
wounds,  he  is  to  confider  whether  a  Suture  is  neceflary  or 
not. 

A  Suture  is  fuperfluous,  when  the  wound  is  fmall,  or  longi¬ 
tudinal  ;  for  in  thefe  cafes  the  inteftines  and  Epiploon  may  be 
fecured  from  falling  out  in  the  following  manner  :•  Eirft  intro¬ 
duce  a  foft  tent  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  wound,  and  lay 
over  it  an  adhefive  plaifter.  Then  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together  by  bolfters,  a  little  larger  and  longer  than  ordinary, 
laid  on  each  fide,  and  fecure  the  whole  with  the  double-headed 
roller  or  Fafcia  uniens,  and  upon  that  the  Scapular  with  the 
napkin ;  then  bleed  the  patient,  direCl  an  exaCl  regimen,  and 
let  him  reft  upon  the  wound. 

In  this  cafe,  the  firft  dreffing  is  not  to  be  removed  for  three 
days,  unlefs  fome  bad  fymptom  makes  it  neceflary ;  and  after¬ 
wards  it  will  be  fufficient  to  drefs  once  a  day,  or  every  other 
day,  doing  it  more  frequently  being  likely  to  retard  the  healing 
of  the  wound. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Heifter,  and  the  reafons  he  gives  for 
it  are,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  Suture  in  thefe  parts,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  fat  fubjeCts,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  it  caufes. 
He  therefore  concludes,  that  a  furgeon  would  be  guilty  of  a 
piece  of  cruelty,  in  giving  his  patient  the  unneceffary  pain 
and  trouble  of  a  Suture,  when  he  may  be  cured  without  it. 

The  fame  author  thinks  the  Suture  abfolutely  neceflary,  when 
the  inteftines  cannot  poffibly  be  retained  in  their  proper  fitua- 
tion  without  it ;  and  when  the  wound  is  large,  tranfverfe,  or 
oblique,  even  though  the  Peritonaeum  remains  intire. 

Boerhaave  is  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  author  above- 
mentioned  ;  his  general  directions  are  to  make  a  Suture.  He 
tells  us  the  part  muft  be  immediately  defended  from  the  air  5 
and  if  any  air  is  got  into  the  Abdomen ,  it  muft  be  got  out 
again  by  fu&ion,  and  making  ftrong  efforts  in  expiration  ;  pro¬ 
bably  for  fear  it  fhould  rarefy  in  the  cavity,  and  caufe  a  fort  of 
Tympanitis ;  mean  time  it  fhould  feem  neceflary  to  fecure  the 
contents  of  the  Abdomen  in  their  proper  places,  by  applying  a 
linen  cloth  to  the  wound,  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  the  preffure 
of  the  inteftines  and  Epiploon  againfl  it  during  thefe  efforts,  and 
thin  enough  to  permit  the  egrefs  of  the  air. 

Fallopius,  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  Chalmet,  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente,  Theodoric  and  Roland  recommend  the  Suture  uni- 
verfally,  in  penetrating  wounds. 

When  a  Suture  is  neceflary,  it  muft  be  perform’d  in  the 
manner  directed  above  for  mufcular  wounds  of  the  Abdomen , 
with  this  farther  caution,  that  the  needles  muft  be  firft  pafs’d 
through  the  wounded  edges  of  the  Peritonaeum,  which  muft  be 
ftitched  together  with  the  mufcles,  fat,  and  fkin..  The  lips  of 
the  wound  muft  alfo  carefully  be  laid  hold  of  and  drawn  afun- 
der,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  muft  be  induftrioufly  covered 
with  the  fore-finger,  in  order  to  fecure  the  inteftines  from  being 
wounded. 

The  F rench  furgeons  have  contrived  an  inftrument  for  making 
thefe  Sutures  more  commodioufly,  which  they  call  Portaiguille. 
1  his  is  intended  as  a  kind  of  handle  or  Manubrium  for  the 
needle,  to  prevent  it  from  hurting  a  furgeon’s  hand  when  a  con¬ 
fiderable  force  is  required  to  thrufl  it  through  the  Peritonaeum, 
mufcles,  and  fkin ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  convenience  of  the  fur¬ 
geon  promotes  the  intereft  of  the  patient,  the  operation  by  this 
means  being  fooner  perform’d,  and  confequently  with  lefs  pain. 

Heifter  advifes  to  begin  tying  the  threads  of  the  Sutures  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  when  there  are  more  than  one, 
and  to  proceed  regularly  downwards,  introducing  a  foft  tent, 
arm’d  with  fome  digeftive  balfam,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
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iittle  finger,  into  the  wound  at  the  lower  extremity,  before  the 
lall  thread  is  tied,  that  any  impurities  contained  in  the  wound 
may  come  away  before  the  wound  is  clofed.  A  thread  muft 
be  fattened  to  the  tent,  which  muft  be  left  hanging  out  of  the 
wound,  that  it  may  be  pulled  eafily  out  of  the  Abdomen,  if  it 
fliould  happen  to  fink  into  it.  Boerhaave,  Garengeot,  Bellofte, 
and  many  others  forbid  the  ufe  of  tents,  and  fome  of  them  pro¬ 
duce  cafes  in  confirmation  of  their  opinion,  ot  which  I  fhall 
produce  two,  one  on  each  fide  the  queftion. 

FromHEisTER. 

Some  modern  furgeons;  and  particularly  Garengeot  in  his 
chapter  of  Gajlrorapbia ,  difeard  the  ufe  ot  tents  in  wounds  of 
the  Abdomen.  In  imitation  of  their  example,  in  the  year  I734> 
a  young  furgeon  in  a  neighbouring  city  tried  the  experiment  on 
a  young  man,  who  received  a  wound,  by  a  fword,  between 
the  navel  and  the  Pudendum,  the  cut  penetrating  into  the  Ab¬ 
domen.  The  firft  two  days  the  patient  feemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  ;  but  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  received  the  hurt. 
His  body  being  opened,  a  vaft  quantity  of  putrid  matter  was 
found  in  the  Abdomen ,  and  the  cawl  was  quite  rotten.  All  be- 
fides  was  whole  and  found,  and  nothing  of  a  hurt  or  fcratch  ap¬ 
peared.  Had  this  been  kept  open  with  a  tent,  the  bloody  and 
purulent  matter  might  have  been  drawn  out,  which  being  re¬ 
tained,  for  want  of  the  aforefaid  help,  without  doubt  killed  the 
patient.  Heijier. 

In  the  year  1688,  a  foldier  of  the  regiment  of  Montferrat; 
called  Sans  Soucy,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet,  which  entering 
before  at  the  region  of  the  navel,  came  out  behind  at  that  of 
the  reins,  piercing  the  Ureter  as  it  patted  along.  He  was  at 
firft  dreffed  by  one  of  the  mafter-furgeons  of  Turin,  who  ufed 
to  aflift  us ;  which  he  performed  after  his  own  way. 

The  orifice  which  was  in  the  belly,  notwithftanding  the 
tents  which  he  ufed,  was  clofed  up,  after  the  falling  off  of  the 
Efchar  of  the  teguments ;  but  it  fared  otherwife  with  that  in 
the  back  ;  for  that  furgeon  was  careful  to  keep  it  open  with  a 
thick  and  long  tent,  hindering  alfo  the  reuniting  of  the  Ureter, 
which  occafioned  the  urine  to  come  forth  at  the  wound.  I 
having  feen  him  one  day,  advifed  the  furgeon  fpeedily  to  take 
away  the  tent,  if  he  would  avoid  an  incurable  Fiftula,  but  my 
words  were  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  had  he  complied  with  them,  he 
would  have  thought  he  had  offended  againft  the  rules  of  art, 
and  antient  received  maxims,  with  which  my  advice  was  incon- 
fiftent: 

Some  days  after,  feeing  this  wound  in  a  Very  bad  condition, 
being  covered  with  a  whitifh  flefh,  almoft  without  fenfe,  and 
ready  to  become  a  Callus,  I  was  willing  to  prevent  the  fatal 
confequences  of  that  indifereet  drefling  ;  wherefore  with  a 
diffolved  cauftic  I  confirmed  all  that  appeared  callous  about  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  caufing  alfo  fome  of  it  to  pafs  into  the  cavity 
thereof ;  and  leaving  out  the  tent,  I  expedit'd  the  difeharge  of 
what  the  cauftic  had  mortified.  When  the  flefh  had  regained 
its  ufual  colour,  without  lofs  of  time  I  fyringed  into  the 
wound  fome  balfamic  water.  I  alfo  ufed  the  balfam  of  Peru 
alone  for  fome  days,  and  after  that,  the  ftyptic  plaifter  of  Crol- 
Jius,  with  little  longifh  compreffes  that  were  placed  on  the 
two  fides  of  the  wound,  to  prefs  together  the  brims.  Thus  the 
wound  began  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  urine  did  by  little  and 
little  refume  its  former  courfe  ;  and  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
days,  the  wounded  perfon  was  perfectly  cured*  , 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  cure,  may  evidently  be  perceived  the 
difference  between  the  method  ufed  by  many  furgeons  fondly 
conceited  of  their  dwfi  opinions,  and  that  I  pradtife ;  for,  in 
this  cafe,  had  the  firft  been  continued  but  for  eight  days  time, 
the  wound  had  become  either  extremely  difficult,  or  impoffible 
to  be  cured.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  wound  in  the  belly ; 
the  fpeedy  cure  whereof  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  motion  of  the 
Inteftines,  which,  contrary  to  the  defign  and  defire  of  the  fur¬ 
geon,  expelled  the  tent  fo  foon  as  applied,  in  fuch  fort,  that  it 
was  completely  cured  a  little  after  the  falling  off  of  the  Efchar. 

Wherefore  we  can  never  too  much  blame  thofe  who  are  fo 
obftinately  wedded  to  the  ufe  of  tents  in  wounds  of  the  lower 
belly  ;  they  ought  altogether  to  be  laid  afide,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
objedlions  may  be  made  in  their  behalf,  for  which,  undoubtedly, 
there  is  no  real  ground.  Experience  gained  by  pradtice  has  fo 
undeceived  me,  touching  the  ufe  of  tents,  that  I  have  left  off 
the  ufe  of  them,  not  only  in  the  lower  belly,  but  even  in  all 
other  places  of  the  body,  unlefs  upon  a  very  preffing  neceffity. 
But  in  the  wounds  of  the  emulgent  veffels  of  the  reins,  ureters, 
and  bladder,  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  joints,  they  occafton  acci¬ 
dents  which  oftentimes  prove  mortal ;  or  otherwife,  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  infirmities  that  ever  after  render  life  miferable. 
Bellojle. 

Fallopius  is  of  opinion,  that  though  fome  extravafated  blood 
fhould  putrify  in  the  Abdomen ,  it  can  do  the  Inteftines  and  other 
Vifcera  no  hurt,  but  will  fubfide  to  the  Inguina,  and  there 
form  an  abfeefs.  But  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  abforbed  by  the 
veffels,  and  difeharged  by  ftool,  before  it  putrifies  at  all. 
Chalmet  and  J.  deVigo  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  is 
Albucafis,  to  which  F.  abAquapendente  feems  to  afl'ent,  though 
he  feems  before  to  be  apprehenfive  left  the  blood  extravaiated 
into  the  Abdomen  fhould  caufe  a  dropfy. 
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From  thefe  cafes  we  may  infer,  that  tents  arc  fometimef 
neceffary,  fometimes  fuperfluous,  and  even  dangerous.  It  muft 
therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  furgeon  to  determine 
when  to  make  ufe  of  them,  and  when  to  difeard  them.  When 
he  has  reafon  to  think  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  Abdomen , 
which  ought  to  come  away,  or  that  the  putrefadlion  will  be  con¬ 
fiderable,  he  will  do  well  to  keep  open  the  lower  part  of  the 
wound  with  a  tent,  for  fome  little  time.  Mean  while  it  is 
certain,  a  tent  muft  in,  every  other  refpedl  be  prejudicial;  and 
therefore  muft  be  omitted,  when  there  is  nothing  confiderable 
to  be  difeharged  by  the  orifice  it  is  intended  to  keep  open. 

Upon  the  whole;  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  the  ufe  of 
tents  in  general  has  done  a  great  deal  of  hurt ;  but  that  fome 
cafes  occur  in  pradlice,  that  make  it  imprudent  to  prohibit  the 
ufe  of  them  intirely.  See  Tent. 

Gabriel  Ferrara  in.  his  Sylva  Chirurgica ,  Botallus  in  his  Trea- 
tife  de  Sclopetorum  Vulneribus ,  Arcaeus,  and  Pare,  agree  in  ad- 
vifing  the  ufe  of  tents,  till  the  Abdomen  is  cleared  of  all  manner 
of  Sordes. 

When  the  Suture  is  finifhed,  the  wound  fhould  be  anointed 
with  fome  vulnerary  balfam,  as  in  other  wounds,  and  pledgets 
of  lint  laid  upon  it,  which  muft  be  kept  on  by  fome  adhefive 
plaifter  ;  and  upon  thefe  proper  bolfters  muft  be  placed  to  keep 
the  lips  together,  and  the  whole  muft  be  fecured  with  the 
bandage  mentioned  above ;  and  the  belly  fhould  at  every  drefling 
be  fwathed  round,  not  only  for  the  fecurity  of  the  dreffings,  but 
alfo  for  the  fupport  of  the  parts  in  cafe  of  coughing,  fneezing, 
and  going  to  ftool  j  but  not  fo  tight  as  to  caufe  pain  or  un- 
eafinefs. 

Heifter  advifes  to  take  off  the  dreffings  every  day,  and  let  the 
patient  lie  for  fome  time  upon  the  wound,  after  the  tent  is 
taken  out,  that  the  impurities  may  difeharge  themfelves  ;  and 
if  thefe  appear  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  he  advifes  to  injedt 
into  the  orifice  twice  or  three  times  before  the  dreffings  are  again 
put  on,  a  decodtion  of  fome  vulnerary  plant,  as  Agrimony; 
Sanicle,  or  St.  John’s  wort,  with  a  little  Mel  rofarum,  fome- 
what  warm  ;  and  then  the  patient  muft  be  laid  upon  the  wound 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  fuffer  it  to  be  difeharged  again  after 
every  injection,  together  with  the  blood,  pus,  or  whatever  ought 
to  come  away. 

After  this,  a  freflh  tent,  armed  as  before  with  a  digeftive,  is 
again  to  be  introduced,  and  the  dreffings  are  to  be  renewed  ; 
and  this  is  to  be  repeated  every  day,  till  it  appears,  that  little  or 
no  impurities  remain  in  the  Abdomen  to  be  difeharged  ;  and  then 
the  tent  is  to  be  ufed  no  more,  but  the  orifice  is  to  be  carefully 
healed  up,  as  in  other  wounds. 

.  Other  chirurgical  writers  utterly  difapprove  the  ufe  of  in¬ 
jections,  becaufe,.in  their  opinion,  they  only  irritate  the  wounded 
parts,  and  retard  their  union  ;  and  befides  this  inconvenience; 
are  attended  with  that  of  being  very  difficult  fometimes  to  get 
out  of  the  Abdomen  again.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  relax  the  parts 
too  much,  and  to  deftroy  the  natural  balfam  which  fhould 
promote  the  union  of  the  part. 

Turner  advifes,  at  each  dreffing,  to  apply  three  or  four  warm 
ftuphs  expreffed  from  the  hot  decodtion  of  mallows,  mullein, 
St.  John’s  wort,  centaury,  with  the  flowers  of  chamomile, 
elder,  and  melilot,  made  in  fpring  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  brandy  at  the  time  of  ufing. 

Boerhaave  advifes  to  drefs  but  feldom,  and  is  .  certainly 
right,  where,  according  to  his  fyftem,  no  tents  are  made  ufe  of; 

But  all  chirurgical  writers  agree,  that  repeated  clyfters  da 
a  great  deal  of  fervice ;  that  a  mild;  relaxing,  and  very  par- 
fimonious  diet,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  thefe 
wounds  ;  that  very  little,  or  no  folid  food  fhould  be  allowed  ; 
that  broths  are  the  beft  fort  of  aliment  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  cure,  as  generating  lefs  Foeces  than  any  thing  elfe,  pro¬ 
vided  no  accidental  circumftance  make  them  improper;  and 
that  reft,  and  lying  upon  the  wound,  with  a  foft  pillow  laid 
under  it,  accelerates  the  cure  very  much,  as  it  ferves  as  a  kind 
of  comprefs  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  together;  and  as  the 
pofture  favours  the  egrefs  of  any  thing  that  ought  to'  be  difeharged 
by  the  wound. 

Palfyn  prefers  the  Quilled  Suture,  or  Sutura  clavata,  to  that 
deferibed  above,  as  better  fecurjng  the  ftitches  from  tearing 
out,  during  the  motion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  in  refpiration, 
rifing  up,  coughing,  fneezing,  or  ftraining  for  a  ftool.  Vide 
Suture. 

But  moft  other  furgeons  rejedt  this  Suture,  as  caufing  by  th® 
extraordinary  preffure,  pain,  inflammation,  and  other  bad  ac¬ 
cidents.  Dionis.  .  , 

In  cafe  a  wound  of  the  Abdomen  is  attended  with  an  acute 
pungent  pain,  a  confiderable  fever,  an  elevation  and  hardnefs  of 
the  belly,  great  internal  heat,  thirft,  want  of  fleep,  weaknefs, 
uneafinefs,  and  anxiety,  a  very  quick  or  intermitting  pulfe  $ 
if  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  ichor,  the  aliment  as  received  into  the 
ftomach,  chyle,  bile,  pus,  urine,  the  excrement,  or  the  fmell 
of  it,  are  difeharged  from  the  wound  ;  but  efpecially  if  palenefs, 
cold  fweats,  and  frequent  faintings,  come  on  foon  after  the 
wound  is  received,  we  may  be  fure  lome  confiderable  veffel,  or 

fome  ©f  the  Vifcera  of  the  Abdomen  are  wounded.  .  _ 

Q  •  A  care- 
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A  careful  attendance  to  the  external  part  Wounded,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fituation  the  patient  was  in  when  he  received  the 
wound,  and  with  the  wounding  inftrument,  will  aflift  us  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  part  that  is  hurt.  And  thefe  circum- 
ftances  again  compared  with  the  fymptoms  ufually  attending 
wounds  of  the  particular  Vifcera,  as  given  above,  and  with  the 
tlifeharge  from  the  external  orifice,  reduces  it  near  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Thefe  wounds  create  great  trouble,  and  are  attended  with 
fome  circumftances  that  render  them  very  dangerous. 

It  is  known  to  anatomifls,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
from  the  Vifcera  of  the  Abdomen ,  by  the  Vena  porta,  to  the 
liver,  and  afterwards  in  the  liver,  is  carried  on,  or  at  leaft 
greatly  promoted,  by  the  alternate  comprefiion  which  the 
contents  of  the  Abdomen  receive  from  the  diaphragm,  and  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles.  And  they  who  have  been  much  concerned  in 
difledtions  of  living  animals,  have  obferved,  that  when  the  cavity 
of  the  Abdomen  is  expofed  to  the  air,  this  circulation  of  the  blood 
towards  the  liver  by  the  Porta,  is  greatly  impeded,  or  totally 
obftrudted. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  the  adlion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  is  impaired,  and  the  cavity  laid  open, 
this  circulation,  fo  neceffary  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  muff  be 
obftrudled. 

Thefe  wounds  are  alfo  dangerous,  in  proportion  as  the 
fundlion  of  the  wounded  bowel  is  neceffary  to  health  and  life. 

Another  inconvenience  attending  thefe  wounds  is,  that  the 
extravafated  blood,  now  expofed  to  the  air,  corrupts,  and  cor¬ 
rodes  the  inteftines,  and  other  adjacent  parts  to  which  the  fine- 
nefs  of  their  texture  renders  them  fubjedl. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  injury  which  the  patient  receives  from 
the  air ;  for  when  it  is  included  in  the  Abdomen ,  the  heat  it 
meets  with  there  rarefies  it  more  or  lefs,  and  then  it  interferes 
with  the  adtion  of  the  particular  bowel  or  bowels  it  preffes 
upon. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  wounds  frequently  become 
mortal. 

If  any  of  the  abdominal  Vifcera  receives  a  wound  fo  confider- 
able  as  to  be  feen;  or  come  at  with  the  fingers,  at  the  firft 
drefling  the  wound  mull  be  fluffed  gently  with  lint,  dipped  in 
highly  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  which  is 
to  be  fecured  with  comprefs  and  bandage  ;  for  this  is  generally 
iufficient  to  flop  the  flux  of  blood,  unlefs  fome  very  large  vein 
or  artery  is  laid  open.  In  the  fubfequent  dreflings  the  fame 
method  is  to  be  purftied  as  is  diredled  above. 

But  in  cafe  the  injury  lies  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  come  at,  the 
furgeon’s  care  mufl  be  diredled  to  the  management  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  wound,  which  mufl  be  kept  open  with  tents  fo  long  as  any 
impurities  are  difeharged  from  the  wound,  and  vulnerary  in¬ 
jections  mufl  every  day  be  thrown  into  the  Abdomen ,  fo  long  as 
the  perforated  bowel  difeharges  any  thing  into  the  Abdomen 
which  ought  to  be  brought  away. 

Mean  time,  an  exadt  and  fparing  regimen  mufl  be  obferved, 
the  patient  mufl  be  let  blood  occafionally  as  the  degree  of  in¬ 
flammation  requires,  emollient  and  carminative  clyflers  mufl  be 
from  time  to  time  adminiflred,  and  he  mufl  be  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  injoined  flridlly  to  abflain  as  much  as  is  poflible  from 
motion  even  there. 

The  medicines  in  general  mufl  be  vulnerary  and  balfamic. 
But  I  mufl  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  of  Wotjnds  for  parti¬ 
cular  ingredients  and  forms. 

The  Inteftines,  and  Epiploon,  or  Omentum,  are  the  parts 
which  ufually  protuberate  out  of  a  wound  in  the  Abdomen ,  and 
require  a  particular  management.  But  as  the  fentiments  of 
authors  with  refpedl  to  the  treatment  of  thefe  cafes,  are  very 
different,  I  fhall  give  the  fum  of  what  Celfus,  Boerhaave, 
and  Heifter,  have  faid  on  this  fubjedl,  as  they  are  writers  of 
good  authority,  and  feem  to  have  colledted  from,  or  examined 
carefully  the  beft  of  their  predeceflors. 

Sometimes  the  belly  receives  a  wound,  and  the  inteftines  fall 
out  through  the  orifice :  The  furgeon  is  then  immediately  to 
fider,  firft,  whether  they  are  injured  ;  and  then,  whether  they 
preferve  their  colour.  If  one  of  the  fmall  Inteftines  is  pricked, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ;  a  great  inteftine  may  be  fewed  up, 
not  that  we  can  warrant  a  cure,  but  becaufe  doubtful  hope  is 
better  than  abfolute  defpair ;  for  fometimes  the  gut  unites  and 
heals.  If  any  of  the  Inteftines  are  livid,  pale,  or  black,  and, 
what  neceffarily  follows  in  fuch  cafes,  void  of  feeling,  all  reme¬ 
dies  are  ufelefs.  If  their  colour  be  not  altered,  be  very  fpeedy 
with  your  affiftance;  for  the  outward  air,  to  which  they  are 
Utter  ftrangers,  changes  them  in  a  moment. 

The  patient  then  muft  lie  upon  his  back,  with  his  hips  fome- 
what  raifed  ;  and  if  the  wound  is  too  fmall  for  the  inteftines  to 
be  put  back  in  their  proper  place,  it  muft  be  inlarged  with  the 
knife.  If  the  inteftines  are  dry,  you  muft  moiften  them  with 
water,  mixed  with  a  very  little  oil.  Then  muft  the  afliftant 
with  his  hands,  or  two  hooks,  that  take  hold  of  the  inner 
membrane,  gently  open  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  the  fur¬ 
geon  muft  take  care  to  put  in  thofe  Inteftines  firft  which  fell  cut 
laft,  that  each  fold  may  lie  where  it  was  before. 
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When  they  are  replaced,  the  patient  muft  be  gently  Ihook, 
by  which  means  the  Inteftines  will  retire  back  to  their  proper 
places. 

The  Omentum,  or  Cawl,  is  next  to  be  confidered,  of  which 
if  any  part  be  black  and  mortified,  it  muft  be  cut  oft  with -the 
feiflars ;  and  whatever  part  of  it  is  found,  put  gently  back  upon 
the  Inteftines. 

As  to  the  Suture,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  few  either  the  outward 
fkin  or  the  inner  membrane  alone,  but  both  muft  be  united. 
Two  threads  muft  be  ufed,  and  the  flitches  fewn  thicker  than 
for  other  parts,  becaufe  they  are  fubjedl  to  be  broken  by  the 
motion  of  the  belly  ;  and  befides,  this  part  is  lefs  liable  to 
inflammations  than  others.  Two  needles  then  are  to  be 
threaded,  and  held  in  both  hands,  and  the  inner  membrane 
muft  be  firft  fewn  after  the  following  manner  :  Begin  at  the 
extremity  of  the  wound,  and  pafs  the  needle  in  your  right  hand 
through  the  left  lip  of  the  wound,  and  tire  needle  in  your  left 
hand  through  the  right  lip,  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  lips,  by  which  means  the  point  will  always  be  fartheft  from 
the  Inteftines,  and  the  blunt  end  neareft.  After  you  have 
palled  once,  you  are  to  change  hands  with  your  needles,  that 
is,  the  needle  that  was  in  your  right-hand  muft  come  into  your 
left,  and  your  left-hand  take  that  which  was  in  vour  right ;  and 
fo  for  every  pafs  till  the  wound  is  fewn  up.  After  this,  the  lame 
needles  and  threads  muft  be  ufed  to  the  fkin,  which  muft  be 
alfo  fewn  in  the  lame  manner  ;  the  needles  always  palling  from 
the  inner  to  the  outward  part,  and  fhifting  hands  every  pafs  as 
before.  Then  agglutinants  are  to  be  applied,  and  upon  thefe 
a,  fponge  or  greafy  wool  (  Lana  fuccida )  firft  dipped  in  vine¬ 
gar,  and  then  fqueezed  ;  after  which  an  eafy  bandage  is  to  be 
applied.  Celfus ,  lib.  vij.  cap.  16. 

If  the  wounded  Inteftines  prefent  themfelves  at  the  external 
orifice,  they  muft  be  fewed  up  if  the  wound  is  large  ;  but  if 
fmall,  they  may  be  replaced  without  Suture ;  and  the  reft  of 
the  cure  is  then  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  the  reader  haa 
before  been  taught. 

If  any  of  the  Inteftines  are  protruded  out  of  a  large  wound, 
they  muft  be  fomented  with  living  animals,  juft  flit  and  applied 
to  them  ;  or  with  proper  fomentations,  amongft  which  tire 
following  is  recommended. 

Take  the  clean  inteftines  of  any  young  animal  juft  killed, 
boil  thefe  three  or  four  minutes  in  a  proportional  quantity 
of  water ; 

Then  add  to  it  half  a  handful  of  the  flowers  of  chamomile, 
lavender,  and  centaury,  and  one  handful  of  mint-leaves. 
Let  thefe  Hand  in  infufton  about  three  or  four  minute* 
longer. 

The  liquor  of  this  decodlion  is  to  be  applied  by  means  of 
ftuphs. 

If  thefe  ingredients  are  not  at  hand,  warm  new  milk  will 
anfwer  the  end. 

But  if  the  wound  is  fmall,  and  the  Inteftines  fo  much 
fwelled  by  wind,  inflammation,  or  excrement,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  reduced,  the  furgeon  muft  endeavour  to  difeufs  the 
wind,  or  foften  the  part  by  carrr  'native  or  emollient  fomenta¬ 
tions  ;  or  if  that  is  ineffedlual,  fmall  perforations  may  be  made 
in  the  Inteftine  with  a  needle,  to  let  out  the  included  wind. 
The  laft  refuge  is  to  dilate  the  wound. 

This  muft  be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  is  a 
hazardous  operation,  becaufe  the  Inteftine  is  in  the  way,  and 
in  danger  of  being  wounded.  The  furgeon  for  this  reafon  muft 
introduce  a  Director,  and  cut  upon  it. 

If  any  part  of  the  inteftinal  tube  is  cut  away  by  the  wounding 
inftrument,  or  is  loft  by  fuppuration,  or  gangrene,  the  fupe- 
rior  part  of  it,  that  is,  the  part  neareft  the  ftomach  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Inteftines,  though  it  may  happen  to  be  the  infe¬ 
rior  part  with  refpedl  to  their  prefent  fituation,  is  to  be  found, 
and  fewed  to  the  orifice  of  the  wound. 

In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft  frequently  fubmit  to  the 
neceflity  of  parting  with  the  excrement  by  the  wound  as  long  as 
he  lives.  Boerhaave. 

This  was  the  cafe  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Rotherham,  which 
may  be  worth  relating  as  it  is  fomewhat  uncommon.  And  to 
the  beft  of  my  remembrance  was  thus,  as  related  to  me  by  the 
urgeon  that  attended  him  ;  for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
man  himfelf  till  fome  years  after  he  was  recovered. 

He  was  firft  feized  with  a  violent  pain  about  the  mid-way 
betwixt  the  Umbilical  region  and  Os  pubis,  three  inches  on 
t  le  right  fide  the  Linea  alba.  A  confiderable  tumour  at  laft 
appeared  upon  the  part,  which  broke  of  itfelf ;  and  by  a  lar^e 
dilcharge  of  excrement,  mixed  with  pus,  convinced  the  fur¬ 
geon  the  Inteftine  was  perforated.  The  dreflings,  as  far  as 
1  could  learn,  were  nothing  different  from  thofe  generally 
applied  upon  the  breaking  of  a  common  abfeefs ;  and  no  care 
was  taken  to  unite  the  orifice  of  the  Inteftine  with  that  of  the 
ulcer.  However,  I  knew  him  many  years  after  this,  with 
all  the  appearances  of  being  hearty  and  in  full  health,  and 
wnh  no  other  inconveniences  remaining  from  this  accident, 
than  (.hole  of  parting  with  fome  excrement  every  day  at  the 

ulcer. 
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ulcer,  and  of  being  fometimes  put  out  of  countenance  by  a 
fudden  eruption  of  wind,  which,  for  want  of  a  fphin&er,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent. 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  cafe  of  Margaret  White  related  by 
Mr.  Chefelden. 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  fhe  had  a  rupture  at  her  navel, 
which  continued  till  her  feventy-third  year,  when,  after  a  fit 
of  the  colic,  it  mortified  ;  and  fhe  being  prefently  after  taken 
with  a  vomiting,  it  burft.  Mr.  Chefelden  went  to  her,  and 
found  her  in  this  condition,  with  about  fix  and  twenty  inches 
of  the  gut  hanging  out  mortified.  He  took  away  what  was 
mortified,  and  left  the  end  of  the  found  gut  hanging  out  at 
the  navel,  to  which  it  afterwards  adhered.  She  recovered, 
and  lived  many  years  after,  voiding  the  excrements  through 
the  Inteftine  at  the  navel ;  and  though  the  ulcer  was  fo  large 
after  the  mortification  feparated,  that  the  breadth  of  two  guts 
was  feen,  yet  they  never  at  any  time  protruded  out  at  the 
wound,  though  fhe  was  taken  up  out  of  her  bed,  and  fat  up 
every  day. 

If  the  Omentum  is  thruft  out  of  the  Abdomen ,  and  continues 
warm  and  moift,  and  the  arteries  appear  vivid  and  red  upon  it, 
it  mult  be  immediately  replaced,  either  with  or  without  dilating 
the  wound. 

But  if  the  furgeon  finds  it  dry,  cold,  and  livid,  he  mult 
make  a  ligature  upon  the  found  part,  and  cut  off  all  that  is 
mortified,  and  then  replace  it,  after  having  fomented  it  in  the 
manner  directed  above  for  the  Inteftines. 

When  the  furgeon  has  performed  his  duty,  the  phyfician 
will  find  his  account  in  plentiful  bleeding,  which  is  the  molt 
effedlual  prefervative  againft  inflammation,  gangrene,  and  fever. 
Clyfters  are  alfo  in  the  beginning  excellent,  provided  the  large 
Inteftines  remain  intire ;  but  are  not  fo  proper  when  thofe  are 
perforated,  becaufe  a  clyfter,  or  part  of  it,  may  pafs  through  the 
wound  of  the  Inteftine,  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen ,  and 
there  caufe  a  great  deal  of  mifchief. 

The  following  form  of  a  clyfter  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave. 
Take  of  barley  water  feven  ounces,  honey  three  ounces, 
common  fait  a  dram. 

Let  fuch  a  clyfter  be  given  every  morning  and  evening  for 
the  firft  three  days. 

The  diet  during  the  whole  cure  fhould  be  of  broths  only, 
with  a  little  fait. 

The  following  obfervations  from  Heist er  will  illuftrate  the 
furgery  of  the  Abdomen. 

In  wounds  which  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen , 
the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  whether  the  Inteftines  or 
Omentum  come  out  of  the  wound  or  not.  If  they  do  not, 
the  wound  muft  be  compreffed  on  each  fide  by  the  hands  to 
keep  them  in,  whilft  the  patient  is  laid  on  his  back  with  his 
hips  fomewhat  higher  than  his  head,  till  the  wound  is  taken 
care  of,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Inteftines  and  Omentum  are 
no  longer  in  danger  of  falling  out. 

But  when  they  are  already  protruded  out  of  the  wound,  imme¬ 
diate  affiftance  is  neceffary,  becaufe  the  air  inclines  them  to  mor¬ 
tify  in  a  very  little  time.  The  furgeon  then  muft  firft  examine 
whether  they  remain  intire,  and  whether  they  preferve  their  na¬ 
tural  heat  and  colour.  For  if  they  are  wounded,  or  appear  cold, 
livid,  and  dry,  they  muft  not  be  returned  into  the  Abdomen ,  till 
they  are  treated  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  hereafter. 

An  unufual  flaccidity  of  the  inteftine  protruded  out  of  the 
wound,  is  a  fign,  that  either  the  part  expofed,  or  elfe  fome 
other  part  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  is  wounded.  If  therefore  the 
part  in  view  is  collapfed,  but  appears  intire,  the  reft  of  the  In¬ 
teftines  muft  be  gently  drawn  out  of  the  external  wound,  that 
the  perforated  part  may  be  found,  and  treated  properly. 

If  it  appears,  that  the  inteftines  are  neither  wounded,  cold, 
livid,  nor  dry,  they  muft  be  immediately  returned  into  the  Ab¬ 
domen  in  this  manner: 

Place  the  patient  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  defcribed  above,  for 
preventing  the  Inteftines  from  falling  out  ;  but  let  him  be 
turned  a  little  to  the  right  fide,  it  the  wound  is  on  the  left ;  and 
on  the  left  fide,  it  the  wound  is  on  the  right.  Then  let  an 
afliftant  feparate  the  lips  of  the  wound  with  his  fingers,  or  pro¬ 
per  hooks,  whilft  the  furgeon  thrufts  the  protruded  Inteftine  into 
the  Abdomen ,  with  the  fore-finger  of  each  hand,  which  muft 
aft  alternately,  one  being  never  removed  from  the  orifice  of 
the  wound,  till  the  other  fupplies  its  place,  otherwife  the 
Inteftine  would  be  likely  to  come  out  again.  Mean  time  it 
muft  be  recommended  to  the  patient  to  forbear  refpiration  as 
much  as  is  poftlble. 

If  the  Inteftines  are  cold  and  dry  before  they  are  replaced, 
they  muft  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  milk,  applied  by 
means  of  linen  ftuphs,  or  a  fponge,  or  in  a  bladder  ;  or  elfe 
they  muft  be  wrapped  in  the  warm  Omentum  of  a  calf,  lamb, 
fwine,  or  fome  other  animal  juft  killed,  till  their  natural  heat  and 
colour  are  reftored  ;  for  without  it  there  are  no  hopes  of  a  cure. 

However,  if  the  drynefs  and  coldnefs  are  moderate,  and  the  In¬ 
teftines  not  yet  mortified,  they  ought  to  be  immediately  replaced. 
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the  natural  heat  and  moifture  of  the  Abdomen  being  more  effr, 
tual  for  their  recovery,  than  all  fomentations  whatever. 

If  the  Inteftine  protruded  out  of  a  fmall  wound,  is  fodiftended 
with  wind,  that  it  cannot  commodioufly  be  returned,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  pull  a  little  more  of  the  Inteftine  out  of  the 
wound,  that  the  Flatus  being  diftributed  into  a  larger  fpace" 
may  render  the  redudtion  thereof  more  cafy.  Then  the 
afliftant  muft  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  divided  parts  of  the 
Peritonaeum  afunder,  either  with  his  hands  or  hooks,  whilft  the 
furgeon  returns  that  part  of  the  inteftine  firft  which  came  out  laft 
that  their  natural  order  may  be  preferved  when  replaced.  This 
done,  the  Inteftine  muft  be  fecured  from  hilling  out  again  by 
the  hand,  till  the  wound  is  filled  with  twilled  lint,  or  a  foft 
tent,  if  any  confiderable  quantity  of  blood  remains  extravafated 
in  the  Abdomen  ;  thefe  muft  be  fecured  by  plaifters,  bolfters, 
and  bandage.  Fhe  patient  mean  time  muft  be  kept  very  quiet, 
and  muft  lie  as  much  as  is  pofliblc  upon  the  wound. 

After  the  firft  drefling,  the  wound  is  to  be  dreffed  once  or 
twice  a  day,  if  there  is  a  great  difcharge  of  matter,  with  fome 
vulnerary  balfam.  By  this  method  thefe  fmall  wounds  may  be 
cured  without  Suture,  an  operation  not  lefs  troublefome  to  the 
patient  than  the  furgeon. 

When  thefe  methods  cannot  be  purfued,  or  are  ineffedlua! 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Inteftine,  the  wound  muft  be  dilated 
fufficiently  to  admit  of  its  reftitutiom  But  great  care  and 
caution  is  to  be  taken  in  performing  this  operation ;  for  the 
Linea  alba,,  the.  Arteries  that  run  under  the  Mufculi  re&i,  the 
Vena  umbilicalis,  and  the  Inteftines  themfelves  muft  induftri- 
oufly  be  avoided.  For  the  greater  fecurity,  a  Condu&or,  or 
fulqited  Probe  is  generally  introduced  at  one  extremity  of  the 
wound,  by  which  the  common  knife  may  be  diredled,  or  a 
knife  alone,  with  a  button  at  the  point,  of  which  Heifter  gives 
a  figure,  Tab.  v.  F.  3.  and  is  of  his  own  invention,  and  which 
he  recommends  as  preferable  to  the  Syringotomus,  an  inftru- 
ment  made  ufe  of  in  cutting  for  a  Fiftula  in  Ano,  and  men¬ 
tioned  by  fome  furgeons  as  ufeful  for  this  operation,  of  which 
fee  the  defcription  under  the  name. 

But  whilft  the  orifice  is  inlarging  by  any  of  thefe  inftruments, 
an  afliftant  fhould  keep  the  inteftines  out  of  the  way  of  danger, 
firft  covering  them  with  a  ftuph  wrung  out  of  a  proper  fomen¬ 
tation,  or  with  the  warm  Omentum  of  fome  animal. 

But  if  it  happens,  that  the  knife  or  Diredlor  cannot  commo¬ 
dioufly  be  introduced,  by  reafon  of  the  great  inflation  of  the 
protruded  Inteftine,  the  furgeon  muft,  with  his  left-hand,  re¬ 
move  the  Inteftine  out  of  the  way,  whilft,  with  his  right,  he 
cuts  through  the  fkin,  fat,  and  mufcles.  Then  wiping  off  the 
blood  carefully  with  a  fponge,  he  muft  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  Inteftine,  without  cutting  the  Peritonaeum,  which  may 
fometimes  be  done,  when  the  ftrangulation  is  in  this  manner 
leffened ;  but  if  it  cannot,  the  Conductor,  or  knife,  may  now 
more  readily  be  introduced,  in  order  to  inlarge'  the  wound  of 
the  Peritonaeum. 

When  the  bulk  and  hardnefs  of  the  excrement  prevent  the 
reduction  of  the  Inteftine,  emollient  fomentations  or  Cataplafms 
may  be  applied  to  it,  and  the  Inteftine  may  be  drawn  a  little 
farther  out ;  for  by  this  artifice  the  excrement  may  be  foftened, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  it  diminifhed  by  gentle  preffure  with  the 
hand,  fo  as  to  make  the  return  of  the  gut  feafible  without 
dilating  the  wound; 

Pare,  Severinus,  and  fome  other  furgeons,  advife  letting  out 
the  included  wind,  by  making  fmall  pundtures  in  the  inflated 
gut  with  a  needle,  that  it  may  be  replaced  without  dilatation  ; 
but  Heifter  prefers  inlarging  the  wound,  becaufe  many  fur¬ 
geons  are  of  opinion,  that  thefe  pundlures  are  neither  fo  inno¬ 
cent  as  they  are  represented,  nor  effectual  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  are  recommended. 

When  through  a  wound  of  the  Abdomen  the  Inteftines  fall 
out,  and  are  found  to  be  perforated,  the  furgeons  think  them¬ 
felves  obliged  to  few  up  the  perforation  before  they  are  replaced  ; 
for  by  this  means  they  expedt  that  the  wound  will  the  more 
eafily  be  agglutinated,  and  that  it  will  prevent  the  chyle  or 
excrement  from  getting  into  the  belly,  and  affedting  the  found 
parts.  Now  though  wounds  of  the  Inteftines,  and  efpecially 
of  the  fmall  ones,  are  extremely  dangerous  ,  and  a  cure  feldom 
or  never  to  be  warranted  ;  yet  becaufe  the  great  Inteftine  may 
not  only  be  fewed  up,  but  fometimes  alfo  healed,  as  Celfus 
obferved,  Surely  doubtful  hope ,  according  to  this  author,  is 
better  than  abfolute  defpair.  A  furgeon  muft  therefore  negledt 
nothing  which  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  cure  of  a  perforated 
Inteftine. 

Small  perforations,  fcarce  bigger  than  a  quill,  are  by  nai 
means  to  be  fewed  up,  but  intrufted  to  the  goodnefs  of  nature  ; 
for  fuch  commonly  heal  better  of  themfelves,  than  when  they 
are  irritated  with  fewing,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  is  attended 
with  pain,  inflammation,  and  other  ill  confequences.  It  is  by 
far  the  beft  way,  therefore,  with  all  due  care,  to  replace  the 
Inteftines,  and,  after  bleeding,  to  prevent  an  inflammation, 
ferioufly  to  recommend  reft  and  abftinence  to  the  patient. 

Larger  wounds  of  the  Inteftines,  though  hardly  ever  cured, 
were,  till  of  late,  and  ftill  are  by  fome,  fewn  up  with  a  Con¬ 
tinued, 
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tutued  Suture,  or  Glover’s  flitch ;  for  it  feems  better  and  more 
humane  to  cherifh  and  fupport  the  precarious  hopes  of  the 
patient,  by  an  induftrious  care  of  him,  than  by  neglecfl  to 
abandon  him  to  certain  defpair.  In  order  then  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  get  a  pretty  flender  needle,  and  thread  it  with  linen  or 
filken  thread,  finer  than  ordinary.  Then  let  the  afliftant,  with  a 
piece  of  fine  linen,  take  hold  of  one  part  of  the  wound,  and 
let  the  furgeon  hold  the  other  part  in  his  left  hand,  and  with 
Jiis  right  few  up  the  gut  with  a  Continued  Suture,  or  fuch  a 
flitch  as  glovers  ufe,  with  the  diftance  of  a  mathematical  line, 
or  a  little  more,  between  the  flitches.  Pafs  each  extremity  ot 
ihe  thread,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Suture,  under 
the  flitch  immediately  next  it,  in  order  to  fallen  it,  yet  fo  as 
that  the  laft  (hall  be  made  into  a  knot,  the  firft  hanging  out  of 
the  belly  about  a  foot,  that  the  thread  may  the  more  con¬ 
veniently  be  pulled  out  after  the  inteftine  is  conglutinated. 
Some  prefer  the  Interrupted  Suture  much  before  this,  becaufe 
It  requires  fewer  pundlures,  and  is,  for  thatreafon,  lefs  fubjedt  to 
inflammation;  the  threads  alfo  left  within,  as  being  fmaller,  are  lefs 
troublefome.  Garengeot  Ihews  another  way  of  making  the 
Glover’s  Suture  ;  but  whatever  Suture  is  ufed,  very  few  in  fuch 
cafes  are  faved,  as  experience  Ihews. 

The  orifices  of  the  perforated  Inteftines  being  thus  fewn  up, 
the  furgeon  mull  next  think  of  clofing,  or,  if  need  be,  of  few- 
ing  up  the  belly.  Here  I  would  repeat  this  monition,  which 
can  never  be  too  often  inculcated,  viz.  That  in  all  wounds  of 
the  Abdomen  the  tent  is  to  be  kept  in  till  the  collection  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  humours,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  part  of  them,  is 
difeharged ;  or  till  the  thread  that  hangs  out  of  the  Suture, 
the  Inteftines  being  conglutinated,  is  pulled  away. 

The  furgeon  is  alfo  to  take  care,  when  two  threads  hang 
out  of  the  belly,  that  is,  one  from  the  tent,  the  other  from  the 
Suture  of  the  Inteftines,  that  they  be  of  different  colours,  left 
perhaps  when  he  defigns  to  draw  out  the  tent  which  is  flipt  in 
too  far,  he  Ihould  take  hold  of  the  wrong  thread,  and  fo  twitch 
and  irritate  the  Inteftine. 

But  fince  our  modern  furgeons  have  obferved,  that  none,  at 
leaft  very  few,  recover  of  wounds  in  the  Inteftines ;  and  that 
thole  very  wounds,  if  the  patient  furvive,  becaufe  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  thinnefs  of  the  coats  of  the  Inteftines,  do  not  fo 
often  conglutinate  as  grow  to  the  wounded  part  of  the  belly, 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  Peritonaeum,  the  cawl,  or  fome 
other  Inteftine  ;  ’tis  no  wonder,  that  they  have  lately  abftained 
from  Sutures  of  the  Inteftines,  efpecially  the  Continued,  or 
Glover’s  Suture.  And  this  the  rather,  becaufe,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  frequent  punctures  bring  on  a  grievous  inflammation, 
moft  acute  pains,  convulfions,  cancers,  gangrenes,  and  death  it- 
felf.  In  order,  therefore,  to  treat  their  patients  with  a  little 
more  gentlenefs,  they  have  eftablilhed  the  following  method  of 
cure : 

They  pafs  a  fine  needle  with  a  waxed  thread  through  the  middle 
of  the  wounded  part  of  the  Inteftine,  and  after  faftening  it  with  a 
knot,  bring  the  Inteftine  to  the  internal  part  of  the  wound,  and 
there  fix  it  with  all  imaginable  accuracy,  the  wound  being  firft 
clofed  by  fome  of  the  methods  above  directed.  The  thread  which 
hangs  out  they  fecure  by  glutinous  plaifterslaid  upon  the  wound, 
fo  that  the  Inteftine  can  neither  flip  back,  nor  any  thing  be 
difeharged  from  it  into  the  cavity.  This  being  rightly  managed, 
hot  only  the  perforated  parts  of  the  Inteftines  will  grow  to  the 
infide  of  the  belly,  but  the  patients  are  cured  in  a  milder 
and  fafer  manner,  than  by  a  Continued  or  Interrupted  Suture  ; 
provided  alfo  they  take  due  care  of  their  diet,  and  the  bandage 
of  the  wound.  I  would  preferibe  the  fame  method  for  con- 
glutinating  wounds  of  the  ftomach,  provided  we  can  come  to 
handle  them,  becaufe  it  has  been  p  radii  fed  with  fuccefs. 

If  a  part  of  the  Inteftines  happens  to  be  cut  quite  off,  the 
wound  will  not  admit  of  conglutination,  and  therefore  nothing 
but  defpair  attends  the  patient.  No  wonder  then  that  fuch  as 
have  been  wounded  in  this  manner,  whether  they  have  had  no 
afliftance  from  the  furgeon,  or  have  had  the  wound  fewed  up, 
have,  in  former  times,  almoft  to  a  rpan  miferably  perifhed. 
But  fince  Hildanus,  Blegny,  Dionis,  Palfyn,  Hoffman,  Sca- 
cher,  Vaterus,  Chefelden,  myfelf  and  feveral  others,  have  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  orifice  of  the  mutilated  Inteftine  has,  as  it  were, 
fpontaneoufly  united  with  and  grown  to  the  exterior  wound  of 
the  belly,  a  benefit  unexpected  by  the  patient,  what  fhould 
hinder  a  furgeon  from  doing  the  belt  he  can  to  imitate  a  method 
of  cure  pointed  out  by  nature,  his  beft  guide,  for  the  relief  of 
the  wounded  ?  Whenever  therefore  a  cafe  of  this  nature  offers, 
the  furgeon  ought  to  know,  that  he  is  not  to  leave  the  patient 
to  his  deftiny  ;  but  that  his  bufinefs  is  firft  narrowly  to  infpeCl 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  mutilated  Inteftines,  and  then  by  help 
of  i  he  Continued  or  Nodofe  Suture,  or  any  other  way,  to  join 
it  with  the  orifice  of  the  external  wound ;  for  by  this  means 
not  only  the  wounded  are  oftentimes  delivered  from  impend¬ 
ing  danger  of  death,  but  the  wound  of  the  Inteftine  itfclf 
is  conglutinated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  what  before  ufed  to 
pafs  off  by  the  Anus,  is  now  intercepted,  and  comes  out  of  this 
opening  of  the  belly,  as  it  were  through  another  channel. 
•And  however  irkfom  fuch  a  condition  may  feem,  as  requiring  a 
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tin  pot,  or  fome  linneii  fags,  always  at  the  hole  to  receive  the 
Foeces;  yet  it  is  far  better  to  lofe  fome  of  the  comforts  and 
convenience  of  life,  than  to  have  no  life  °f  hfe  at  all.  Befides, 
what  paffes  off  this  way  is  not  fo  offenftve  as  what  goes  off  by 

The  afore-mentioned  method  will  be  of  fervice  when  a  part 
of  the  protruded  Inteftines  is  corrupted  and  mortified  ;  for  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  mefenteric  arteries  being  .firft  tied  very  tight, 
all  the  corrupt  part  of  the  Inteftine  is  cut  off,  and  the  outermoft 
found  part  is  conglutinated  with  the  external  wound  of  the  belly  ; 
for  it  is  better ,  as  Celfus  fays,  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than, 
none ,  and  to  fave  fome,  though  never  fo  few,  than  to  abandon 
all  to  defpair  and  death. 

When  the  Inteftines  are  wounded,  yet  do  not  fall  out,  ana, 
confequently,  the  wound  is  quite  hidden,  the  method  in  ufe 
amongft  almoft  all  furgeons,  is  to  put  a  tent  into  the  external 
wound  of  the  belly,  then  to  bleed,  if  the  ftrength  will  bear  it; 
after  this  they  injoin  falling,  reft,  and  lying  on  the  belly ;  and 
for  the  reft,  rely  on  divine  providence,  and  the  goodnefs  of  na¬ 
ture.  But  here  a  queftion  arifes,  whether  it  be  not  advifeable, 
in  fuch  cafes,  to  inlarge  the  wound  of  the  belly,  fo  as  that  the 
hurt  Inteftine  might  be  found  out,  and  then,  by  the  help  of 
Sutures,  joined  to  the  external  wound  ?  Indeed  if  we  confider 
every  thing  attentively,  it  feems  the  beft  way  to  fearch  out  the 
wounded  part  of  the  Inteftine,  having  before  fufficiently  dilated 
the  wound  in  the  belly  for  that  purpofe,  and  then,  by  the 
moft  proper  method,  to  join  the  part  to  the  wound,  as  before  ; 
otherwife  the  patient  is  left  in  the  jaws  of  death,  which  few  or 
none  in  this  condition  efcape.  Scacher,  in  his  Programma9 
published  at  Lcipfic,  1720,  informs  us,  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  with  fuccefs.  And  Chefelden,  in  an  Hernia, 
attended  with  a  ftrangulation  of  the  Inteftine,  opened  the  belly, 
drew  up  the  Inteftines  out  of  the  Scrotum,  and  afterwards  per¬ 
fectly  cured  the  patient. 

But  what  opinion  are  we  to  have  of  the  ufe  of  clyfters  in 
wounds  of  the  Inteftines  ?  For  phyficians  have  differed  widely 
in  their  fentiments  as  to  thefe  remedies,  fome  magnifying, 
and  others  as  much  vilifying  them.  For  my  part,  (for  I  fhall 
freely  declare  my  thoughts)  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not 
wholly  to  be  condemned,  nor  always  to  be  commended.  But 
if  they  muff  be  allowed  to  take  the  beft  care  of  their  patients, 
who  take  a  method  of  cure  moft  accommodated  to  the  nature 
of  the  wound,  I  think  the  ufe  of  clyfters  in  wounds  of  the 
great  Inteftines  pernicious ;  but  for  thofe  of  the  fmall  ones, 
they  may  be  very  feafonable,  and  prove  very  beneficial.  For 
as  in  the  firft  cafe  they  cannot  be  difeharged  into  the  belly 
without  damage  to  the  wounded  parts  ;  fo  in  the  latter,  that 
is,  the  cafe  of  the  fmall  Inteftines  wounded,  they  are  ufually 
adm'iniftred  with  fuccefs  ;  for  they  are  not  only  reftrained  by 
the  valve  of  the  Colon  from  running  into  the  Abdomen ,  but  are 
of  fingular  benefit  and  fervice,  by  cleanfing  the  large  Inteftines 
of  excrement,  reftoring  an  equable  courfe  of  blood ,  affuaging, 
if  not  taking  away,  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  wonderfully 
mitigating  pain  itfelf. 

If  the  Omentum  falls  out. 

In  wounds  of  the  Abdomen ,  if  the  Omentum  happens  to  fall 
out,  either  by  itfelf,  or  with  the  Inteftines,  the  furgeon  is  in- 
ftantly  to  examine  whether  it  is  ftill  warm  and  moift,  and  of  its- 
natural  colour.  If  fo,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  gently  with  the 
fingers,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  done  ;  but  if,  through  the 
ftraitnefs  of  the  wound,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  this  cannot 
be  effected,  all  that  is  fallen  out  muff  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the 
wound,  and  the  wound  muft  be  healed  like  other  wounds.  So 
will  the  Omentum,  without  any  damage  or  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  grow  to  the  wound.  But  when  the  Inteftines  are 
fallen  out  together  with  it,  the  afliftant  is  to  hold  it  in  a  linen 
cloth,  moiftened  with  warm  water  or  milk,  till  the  Inteftines 
are  replaced  in  their  proper  fituation,  and  then  to  put  it  care¬ 
fully  in. 

But  if,  what  may  very  eafily  happen,  any  part  of  the  Omen¬ 
tum  is  cold,  dry,  black  and  mortified,  or  rotten,  all  that  is  any 
way  corrupted  muft  be  carefully  cut  before  it  is  replaced,  left  the 

found  part  fhould  be  infeCted  within,  and  the  patient  killed 
thereby. 

"The  corrupt  part  of  the  Omentum  may  be  cut  off  with  all 
the  eafe  and  conveniency  imaginable,  in  manner  following  : 

ake  a  pretty  ftrong  needle  and  waxed  thread,  and  run^it 
through  the  found  part  of  the  Omentum  near  the  corrupt ;  then 
winding  the  thread  three  or  four  times  about,  fallen  it  with  a 
knot,  that  no  blood  may  be  difeharged  from  the  cut  veins  and 
arteries  of  the  Omentum.  This  done,  cut  off  the  corrupt  part 
with  fciffars  or  a  penknife,  and  gently  return  the  reft  to 
its  proper  place  upon  the  Inteftines,  leaving  the  thread  to  hang 
out  of  the  belly  about  a  foot,  till  the  Omentum  healing  up  it 
comes  away.  * 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  management,  that  is,  deterging,  bandage, 
and  conglutinating,  the  fame  rules  are  to  be  obferved  as  be¬ 
fore  prefenbed :  but  a  larger  tent  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  preferve  an  opening  for 

the 
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the  difcharge  of  any  Sordes  that  may  be  contained  in  the  Abdo- 
domen.  But  that  the  thread  which  hangs  to  this  tent  may  not 
be  confounded  with  thofe  that  hang  from  the  Omentum,  they 
are  to  be  each  of  a  different  colour. 

After  fix  or  feven  days,  thofe  threads  which  hang  out  of  the 
wound  of  the  Belly  are  to  be  drawn  gently  every  drcffing,  till 
at  length  the  Omentum  healing  up,  we  find  they  may  be  taken 
out,  but  without  violence.  This  being  effected  in  the  moft 
gentle  manner,  and  the  place  ceafing  to  run,  the  tent  mud  be 
removed,  and  the  external  wound  duly  drefl'ed  and  healed  ;  but 
at  the  very  firft  fome  blood  is  to  be  taken  from  the  patient,  ex¬ 
cept  he  hath  loft  enough  before  by  the  wound,  to  prevent  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  and  reft  and  abftinence  muft  be  enjoined  him. 

But  what  can  we  think  of  that  ftrange  advice  of  Dionis,  in 
which  he  would  fain  perfuade  us  never  to  cut  off  any  part  of  the 
prolapfed  Omentum,  but  rather  follow  the  example  of  Marefchal, 
chief  furgeon  to  the  king,  who,  as  Dionis  fays,  oftentimes  re¬ 
placed  the  Omentum,  without  cutting  or  tying,  or  any  bad 
confequences  from  omitting  them.  Now  to  fpeak  my  mind 
freely,  this  tale  of  Dionis  feems  to  me  to  be  dreffed  up  in  fo 
carelefs  a  manner,  that  I  dare  pronounce  it  deficient  in  point  of 
juftnefs  and  accuracy.  For  it  does  not  appear  by  his  relation, 
whether  the  Omenta  were  great  or  fmall,  found  or  rotten, 
which  he  fays  Marefchal  replaced  without  amputation.  If  they 
were  found,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  fo  follicitous  to  have 
us  imitate  Marefchal’ s  example ;  for  no  furgeon  ever  denied  or 
doubted  that  it  was  proper  to  replace  a  found  Omentum.  But 
if  the  Omenta  which  Marefchal  thus  reftored  without  amputa¬ 
tion  were  corrupt  and  mortified,  which  Dionis  does  not  tell  us,  it 
muft  be  a  wonder  indeed  that  no  mifchief  happened  to  the  patient, 
efpecially  if  a  confiderable  part  were  rotten ;  and  wonderful  it  is 
what  became  of  the  corrupt  Omenta  in  the  belly,  and  by  what 
ways  they  were  purged  out.  Therefore  I  think  that  this 
advife  of  Dionis  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded,  before  we  re¬ 
ceive  fome  plain  and  certain  information  concerning  this  matter  ; 
and  this  the  rather,  becaufe  Palfynus  in  his  Chirargery  in¬ 
serts  a  cafe,  in  which  Marefchal  himfelf  tied  and  cut  off  a  cor¬ 
rupt  part  of  the  Omentum,  before  he  replaced  the  found  part 
upon  the  Inteftines,  which,  he  alfo  fays  was  the  practice  of 
other  noted  furgeons  at  Paris. 

Garengeot  embraces  this  opinion  of  Dionis,  though  he  does 
not  name  him  ;  but  he  does  not  clearly  inform  us  how  great  a 
part  of  the  corrupt  Omentum  it  was,  which  Marefchal,  or  any 
other  thus  returned  without  damage.  Indeed  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  it  is  not  impoflible  for  a  very  fmall  corrupt  part  of  the 
Omentum  to  be  digefted  in  the  belly,  but  a  large  one  by  no 
means,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  by  various  and  undeniable  in- 
ftances.  For  one  obfervation,  even  fuppofing  it  true,  will  not 
put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  much  lefs  afford  an  example  to  be 
imitated  ;  becaufe  miracles  are  now  and  then  obferved  in  the  moft 
dangerous  wounds  ;  and  becaufe  any  other  corrupt  matter  or 
impurities  of  this  kind  cannot  be  kept,  even  in  external  wounds, 
without  often  creating  very  bad  fymptoms.  But  what  may 
v/e  not  dread  from  them,  when  fhut  up  among  the  internal 
parts,  nay  willfully  thruft  into  them  ?  Nor  is  it  the  fame  thing, 
as  this  author  fuppofeth,  whether  the  fuppuration  be  fmall  or 
great,  as  long  as  there  is  a  fuppuration.  But  becaufe  a  great 
corrupt  peice  muft  caufe  a  great  fuppuration  in  the  Belly,  whereas 
in  the  tied  Omentum,  where  all  the  corrupt  part  is  cut  away 
before  the  found  is  returned,  there  muft  be  a  very  fmall,  at  leaft 
a  far  lefs  fuppuration  ;  therefore  lefs  mifchief  is  to  be  feared 
from  this  than  from  the  former  ;  efpecially  fince  we  endeavour 
to  difcharge  even  that  fmall  matter  produced  by  that  fuppura¬ 
tion  through  the  external  wound,  kept  open  by  the  ufe  of  tents. 
But  Garengeot  foon  after  advifes  to  clofe  up  every  opening,  by 
throwing  afide  all  tents  whatever,  contrary  to  Marefchal  himfelf, 
who  ufed  them  with  fuccefs.  Hence,  fo  much  the  lefs  can  a 
great  part  of  the  Omentum  refolved  into  Pus  be  difcharged  out 
of  the  Belly.  I  think  therefore  we  ought  carefully  to  diftinguifli 
between  a  great  and  fmall  fuppuration,  for  there  is  more  diffe¬ 
rence  between  them  than  Garengeot  imagines  ;  and  fince  this 
matter ,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  fufficiently  cleared  up,  but  ftill 
fubjedt  to  great  doubts,  and  even  hazzard,  Palfynus  an  eye- 
witnefs,  affirming  the  contrary  ;  and  Garengeot  does  not  feem 
to  have  learned  by  his  own  experience,  the  happy  fuccefs  of  re¬ 
placing  a  great  corrupt  part  of  the  Omentum,  I  think  it  a  better 
and  fafer  way,  to  tie  and  cut  it  off,  efpecially  if  the  unfound 
part  be  large,  as  the  beft  furgeons  have  hitherto  done,  than  to 
lodge  it  in  the  Belly  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life,  j Heijler. 

Roland,  Laufranc,  Gulielmus  de  Saliceto,  and  Roo-erius, 
advife,  in  cafe  an  Inteftine  is  wounded,  to  defer  the  Suture  of 
the  external  wound,  till  the  Inteftine  is  healed. 

Pare  is  of  opinion*  that  all  wounds  of  the  Inteftines  are 
not  mortal,  of  which  we  find  many  inftances  related  by  Hilda- 
nus,  Caefar  Magatus,  Plazzonius  de  Sclopetorum  vulneribus , 
Petrus  de  Marchettis,  Fallopius,  Arcaeus,  Cabroleus,  Tulpius, 
and  Schenkius. 

As  Mr.  Sharp  is  the  laft  and  beft  of  our  own  country  writers  in 
furgery  fince  Wileman,  I  fhall  give  his  opinion  of  Gaftroraphy, 
and  wounds  of  the  Inteftines. 


The  account  of  this  operation  has  employed  the  ingenuity  of 
many  chirurgical  writers,  and  occafioned  much  debate  about 
the  proper  rules  for  performing  it ;  and  yet  what  makes  the 
greateft  part  of  the  defcription  can  hardly  ever  happen  in 
pradice,  and  the  reft  but  very  feldom.  Mr.  Sharp  has  been  told, 
that  Du  Verncy,  who  was  the  moft  eminent  furgeon  in  the 
French  army,  a  great  many  years  during  the  wars,  and  fafhiori 
of  duelling,  declared,  he  never  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
pradtifing  the  Gaftroraphy,  as  that  operation  is  generally  de¬ 
ferred  ;  for  though  the  word  in  ftridnefs  of  etymology  figni- 
fies  no  more  than  fewing  up  any  wound  of  the  Belly,  yet  in  the 
common  acceptation  it  implies,  that  the  wound  of  the  Belly 
is  complicated  with  another  of  the  Inteftine.  Now  the  fymptoms 
laid  down  for  diftinguiftung  when  the  Inteftine  is  wounded,  do 
not  with  any  certainty  determine  it  to  be  wounded  only  in 
one  place,  which  want  of  information  makes  it  abfurd  to 
open  the  Abdomen  in  order  to  come  at  it;  if  fo,  the  operation 
of  ftitching  the  bowels  can  only  take  place,  where  they  fall  out 
of  the  Abdomen ,  and  we  can  fee  where  the  wound  is,  or  how 
many  wounds  there  are  :  if  it  happens  that  the  Inteftines  fall  out 
unwounded,  the  bufinefs  of  the  furgeon  is  to  return  them  im¬ 
mediately  without  waiting  for  fpiritucus  or  emollient  fomen¬ 
tations  ;  and  in  cafe  they  puff  up  fo  as  to  prevent  their  redudion 
by  the  fame  orifice,  it  may  with  a  knife,  or  probe-feiffars,  be 
dilated  fufficiently  for  that  purpofe,  or  the  Inteftines  may  be 
pricked  to  let  out  the  wind,  laying  it  down  for  a  rule  in  this, 
and  all  operations  where  the  Omentum  protrudes,  to  cut  off 
fo  much  as  fhall  be  mortified  before  it  is  replaced. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  Inteftine  being  wounded  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  require  the  operation,  for  in  fmall  pundures  it  is 
not  neceffary,  the  method  of  doing  it  may  be  this  :  taking  a  ftrait 
needle  with  a  fmall  thread,  lay  hold  of  the  Bowel  with  the  left 
hand,  and  few  up  the  wound  by  the  Glover’s  ftitch,  that  is,  by 
paffing  the  needle  through  the  lips  of  the  wound,  from  within 
outwards  all  the  way,  fo  as  to  leave  a  length  of  thread  at  both 
ends,  to  hang  out  of  the  incifion  of  the  Abdomen ;  then  care¬ 
fully  making  the  Interrupted  Suture  of  the  externa]  wound,  pull 
the  Bowel  by  the  fmall  threads  into  contad  with  the  Perito¬ 
naeum,  for  the  more  readily  uniting  afterwards  by  adhefion  with 
it  ;  though  it  would  be  more  fecure  to  pafs  the  threads  with 
the  ftrait  needle  through  the  lower  edges  of  the  wound  of  the 
Abdomen ,  which  would  more  certainly  hold  the  Inteftine  in  that 
fituation.  In  about  fix  days  it  is  faid  the  ligature  of  the  Inteftine 
will  be  loofe  enough  to  draw  away,  which  muft  be  done  with¬ 
out  great  force.  Mean  time  the  wound  is  to  be  treated  with 
fuperficial  dreffings,  and  the  patient  to  be  kept  very  ftill  and 
low.  Sharp. 

The  following  cafe  preferved  in  a  letter  to  Hildanus  fromi 
Claudius  Deodatus,  phyfician  to  the  bifhop  of  Bafil,  is  very 
remarkable,  and  worth  perufing,  which  I  have  therefore  in- 
ferted. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  young  man  upwards  of  twenty,  by  trade 
a  woollen  weaver,  having  drank  plentifully  of  wine,  took  a 
walk  out  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with  his  companions, 
to  cool  themfelves.  Rambling  about  the  town,  which  is 
called  Bruntrute,  they  met  with  fome  young  ftudents  as 
drunk  as  themfelves,  and  a  quarrel  arifing,  they  drew  on 
both  fides  ;  in  the  feuffle,  one  of  the  fcholars,  with  a  fword 
(which  they  call  a  ftilletto)  ftabbed  the  weaver  a  little  above 
the  Navel,  towards  the  left,  fo  that  the  weapon  came  out  at 
his  Back,  downwards  toward  his  Loins.  The  weaver  fell,  and 
was  carried  off  half  dead  to  the  furgeon,  while  the  fcholar 
doubting  he  had  killed  the  man,  fecretly  conveyed  himfelf  out 
of  the  town.  The  wounded  perfon  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
two  able  furgeons,  who  were  John  Glanz  belonging  to 
the  court,  and  Werner  Cramory  of  Bruntrute,  whom  the 
poor  man  earneftly  intreated  to  fave  his  life,  every  one  ex- 
pedting  he  would  foon  give  up  the  ghoft.  They  were  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  jointly  to  undertake  him,  though  they  gave  but 
very  little  hopes  of  a  cure.  They  examine  with  all  poffible 
care,  the  fize,  the  depth,  the  place,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  wound,  and  conjecture,  that  if  the  Stomach  itfelf 
Ihould  happen  to  be  untouched,  at  leaft  its  orifice,  or  the 
extremity  of  the  fmall  Inteftines,  muft  have  been  penetrated 
and  opened,  though  both  orifices  of  the  wound  were  fa 
ftrait,  that  its  innermoft  parts  were  with  difficulty  fearched 
by  one  of  the  fmalleft  probes.  After  they  had  well  con- 
fid  ered  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  the  undertaking,  they 
betook  themfelves  to  the  application  of  all  fuch  remedies, 
both  inward  and  outward,  as  long  ufe  and  daily  practice 
had  taught  them,  fuch  as  oils,  balfams,  ointments,  plaifters, 
not  omitting  vulnerary  potions  and  apozems.  In  a  little 
time,  as  it  ufually  happens,  came  on  various  and  perplexing 
fymptoms,  as  a  fever  attended  with  fhiverings,  thirft,  watch¬ 
ings,  reftlefnefs,  faintings,  and  coftivenefs :  I  advifed  the 
ufe  of  emollient  clyfters  now  and  then,  in  order  to  difcharge 
any  clotted  blood  that  might  chance  to  ftick  in  the  Stomach 
or  Inteftines,  and  by  its  putrefadlion,  inflame  the  fever,  of 
heighten  the  fymptoms.  This  was  thrice  put  in  pradlice, 
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and  every  time  there  came  off  abundance  of  caked,  black, 
and  putrid  blood  ;  a  certain  fign  that  the  Inteftines  were 
wounded.  At  length,  after  fome  weeks,  both  orifices  of 
the  wound  were  cicatrifed ;  the  patient  thought  himfelf 
cured,  and  went  home.  But  he  ftill  felt  a  pricking  pain 
about  the  part  affe£ted,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  hard 
fwelling,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  go  with  his  body  very 
much  bent.  Quite  tired  out  with  this  pain  and  fwelling,  he 
confulted  another  furgeon,who  fufpedting  fomething,  I  know 
not  what,  of  Pus  to  be  in  the  fault,  applied  things  to  foften 
the  tumour,  and  promote  the  ripening  of  the  Pus,  and  after¬ 
wards  opened  it  twice  with  a  lancet ;  but  his  pains  were  to  no 
purpofc,  for  there  came  out  nothing  but  a  little  ferous  matter, 
and  the  pain  ftill  continued. 

Now  becaufe  he  was  of  a  cache&ical  habit  of  body,  and  had 
been  for  a  long  time  troubled  with  obftrudtions  of  the  Liver, 
Spleen,  and  the  Meferaic  veins  themfelves,  I  advifed  fuch  re¬ 
medies  as  were  proper  for  removing  obftrudtions  of  the 
Vifcera.  Thefe  were  alfo  tried  upon  him  in  vain,  and  the 
whole  bufinefs  refigned  over  to  nature,  the  rather  becaufe 
the  man  could  make  a  fhift  to  walk,  and  do  his  bufinefs  in 
fome  meafure. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  returning  home  one  day,  after 
he  had  difpatched  his  bufinefs,  he  was  taken  in  the  midft  of 
his  walk  with  a  violent  motion  to  eafe  himfelf,  and  with  vaft 
pain  and  torment  voided  the  tip,  or  very  point  of  the  weapon 
that  wounded  him.  The  furgeons  ftruck  with  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  ( though  the  patient  would  not  confefs  it,  till  awed 
by  the  command  and  authority  of  the  magiftrate)  left  no 
ftone  unturned  to  get  it  into  their  poffeffion,  in  order  to  fhew 
it  publickly,  and  compare  it  with  the  weapon  to  which  it 
belonged.  They  were  fatisfied  that  it  was  the  tip  of  a  fword’s 
point,  but  wanted  the  fword  to  which  it  belonged. 

That  there  was  a  piece  of  the  truncated  fword  left  in  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  body,  is  evident  from  the  lafting  and  continual  prick¬ 
ing  pain,  which  ftill  remains  fixed,  though  the  caufe  is 
removed.  And  it  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  premifes, 
that  the  wound  was  mortal,  becaufe  either  the  Stomach  or 
Inteftines  were  hurt,  and  the  tip  of  the  fword  deeply  rufted 
lay  a  whole  year  hid  in  the  winding  labyrinths  of  the  In¬ 
teftines  in  defiance  of  all  ftimulating  expellers ;  for  whatever 
makes  its  way  downwards,  muft  pafs  through  all  the  orbs  of 
the  Inteftines.  Now  whether  the  fword  were  broken  by  the 
man’s  falling  to  the  ground,  and  afterwards  in  drawing  it 
out,  the  point  that  is  come  away,  or  even  the  part'  wanting, 
might  not  ftick  in  the  Stomach  or  Inteftines  ?  And  by  what 
means  tire  patient  yet  furvives  after  his  Stomach  or  Inteftines 
were  penetrated  ?  And  how,  or  where  the  iron  could  lie 
without  doing  more  .prejudice  ?  And  whether  the  other  part 
of  the  weapon,  as  we  fufpedt,  be  left  in  the  body  ?  Thefe, 
and  many  other  fuch  doubts,  which  might  be  raifed,  are 
left  to  your  well-known  judgment,  and  long  experience  for  a 
folution. 

Hildanus’s  Anfwer. 

That  the  wound  you  write  of  was  mortal,  no  man  of  found 
judgment  can  doubt ;  both  Hippocrates  and  experience  itfelf 
attefting  that  wounds  of  the  Inteftines  are  fo.  Befides,  it  was 
very  near  the  Medulla  fpinalis,  and  the  Nerves  proceeding  from 
it,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  pains,  inflammations,  and  other 
grievous  fymptoms. 

But  that  the  Stomach  was  not  pierced,  much  lefs  the  Pylorus, 
as  your  furgeons  thought,  appears  from  the  fituation  of  the 
wound.  For  the  Pylorus,  or  right  orifice  of  the  Stomach,  is 
feated  on  the  right  fide,  over-againft  the  Liver,  and  the  Stomach 
lies  too  high  for  the  wound  to  reach  it,  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  fmall  Inteftines  were  hurt ;  for  being  bloodlefs,  they  feldom 
or  never  clofe.  Wherefore  Hippocrates,  Book  vi.  Aph.  18. 
with  good  reafon  pronounces  them  mortal.  However,  we 
meet  with  inftances  in  Marcellus  Donatus,  and  others,  of 
wounds  of  the  fmall  Inteftines,  which  have  been  cured.  There¬ 
fore  it  feems  moft  probable  to  me,  with  fubmiffion  to  your 
better  judgment,  that  the  ftilletto  went  through  the  Inteftine 
called  the  Colon,  and  through  that  part  of  it  where  it  is  very 
firmly  connected  to  the  left  Kidney,  and  hit  with  its  point 
againft  the  Proceffus  of  the  fecond  or  third  Vertebrae  of  the 
Loins,  which  are  of  a  firm  fubftance,  when  the  wounded  per- 
fon  falling  to  the  ground,  and  rowling,  the  weapon  being  of 
the  beft  fteel  fnapped  and  broke  off,  the  point  remaining  in 
the  Inteftine,  or  part  there,  and  part  in  the  Muffles. 

That  the  Colon  was  wounded  the  want  of  ftools  is  a  good 
argument.  For  that  Inteftine,  as  you  know,  being  pretty  ftrait, 
where  it  runs  by  the  left  Kidney,  the  paffage  of  the  excrements 
in  that  place  might  eafily  be  intercepted  by  the  affluence  of 
the  humours,  and  inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  part 
cauffd  thereby.  That  plenty  alfo  of  clotted  blood,  which  the 
patient  voided,  indicates  a  wound  in  the  Colon.  You  aCted 
therefore  with  good  fenfe,  in  preferring  clyfters,  to  which,  I 
doubt  not,  the  man,  in  a  great  meafure,  owes  his  preftrvation. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  you  will  fee,  venerable  and 
worthy  Sir,  in  anfwer  to  your  queries,  that  the  weapon  was 


broken  by  the  patient’s  falling  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  point 
remained  in  his  body.  But  if  any  one  Ihould  maintain  that  it 
ftuck  in  the  Procefs  of  the  Vertebrae  above-mentioned,  in  my 
opinion  he  is  not  far  wide  of  the  truth. 

You  afk  befides,  by  what  means  the  patient  could  furvive  a 
wound  in  the  Stomach  or  Inteftines  ?  I  anfwer  with  Averrhoes, 
that  very  often  wonders  are  wrought  in  difeafes,  that  is,  fuch 
things  as  furpafs  human  underftanding  ;  and  that  wounds  of  the 
Stomach  have  been  fometimes  cured,  not  to  mention  Nicholas 
Nichols,  and  Matthias  a  Cornace,  we  have  the  teftimony  of 
Marcellus  Donatus,  in  his  5th  book,  chap.  iv.  See  a  remarkable 
example  in  Crollius,  in  his  preface;. . 

Some  years  fince,  Galenus  Wierus,  a  phyfician  of  great 
repute,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  me,  has  thefe  words:  “  I  re- 
«  member,  fays  he,  that  at  Montpellier  my  mafter  Laurentiu3 
ic  Goubertus,  a  very  famous  phyfician,  and  Regius  profeffor, 
u  fhewed  us  a  blunt  knife,  which  a  fhepherd  wrapped  in  a 
“  cloth,  and  forcibly  thruft  into  his  fellow’s  mouth,  and 
tc  crammed  it  down  his  throat.  The  fame  lay  a  long  while, 
“  as  I  remember,  two  years,  in  the  body,  till  at  length  it  came 
“  out  at  an  Abfcefs  in  the  Groin,  which  was  cured  by  the 
‘c  furgeon,  and  the  man  lived  feven  years  afterwards.”  So 
far  Wierus. 

Moreover,  that  wounds  in  that  part  of  the  Inteftine,  where 
your  patient  was  hurt,  are  not  quite  defperate,  I  myfelf  am  an 
eye-witnefs.  You  have  an  example  in  my  Obferv.  xiv.  cent.  1. 
and  indeed  the  Inteftine  in  that  part  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  next 
to  the  flefhy  parts,  and  even  connected  to  them ;  fo  that  when 
the  reft  of  the  Inteftines  are  almoft  perpetually  thruft  this  way 
and  that  way  by  the  excrements  and  flatuffes,  this  part  only  of 
the  Colon  remains  in  a  manner  immoveable,  and  therefore 
eafily  clofes. 

You  afk,  in  the  third  place,  how  iron  could  lie  fo  long  in 
the  body  without  doing  prejudice  ?  It  was  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  prejudice  ;  for  you  write  that  the  patient  was  afflicted  with 
conftant  pains.  Befides,  provident  nature,  which  is  always  at 
work  to  relieve  us,  takes  care  to  fheath  thofe  foreign  and  un¬ 
welcome  guefts  which  harbour  within  us  with  a  callous  fort 
of  matter,  in  order  to  defend  the  adjacent  parts  from  the  injury 
which  they  might  do  them.  You  have  an  example  in  my 
Obferv.  lxii.  cent.  1.  of  a  knife  fixed  in  the  Loins  ;  and  another, 
Obferv.  ii.  cent.  2.  of  a  leaden  bullet  that  lay  fix  months  in  the 
Brain,  without  any  fupervening  fymptom. 

Your  fourth  query  is,  whether  the  other  part  of  the  fword, 
which  is  wanting,  do  fomewhere  or  other  lie  hid  in  the  body  ? 
That,  indeed,  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  ;  but  the  con¬ 
ftant  and  fixed  pain  is  enough  to  convince  us,  that  fomething 
preternatural,  whether  it  is  that  part  of  the  fword,  or  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Vertebrae,  lies  hid  in  the  part 
affeCted.  For  it  feems  to  me  very  likely  that  the  point  of  the 
fword  ftruck  againft  the  Appendix,  or  Ala  vertebrae,  fince  I  do 
not  fee  how  it  could  be  broken  in  the  flefh. 
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and  Hildanus  call  the  wound  mortal,  though  the  man  re¬ 
covered.  This  expreffion  muft  not  be  taken  literally.  I  fup- 
pofe  they  mean  that  fuch  a  wound  would  generally  be  mortal. 

The  Muffles  of  the  Abdomen  are  fubjeCl  to  inflammations, 
which  are  attended  with  fome  Angularities,  and  require  a  pe¬ 
culiar  treatment. 

Phyficians  have  fometimes  miftaken  an  inflammation  of  th< 
Muffles  of  [the  Abdomen  for  an  inflammation  of  the  Liver  ;  bu 
Galen  tells  us  that  inflammatory  tumours  of  thefe  Muffles  pre- 
ferve  the  figure  of  the  Muffle,  which  that  of  the  Liver  doe 

not.  Befides  that  an  inflammation  of  the  Liver  is  attended  witl 
worfe  fymptoms. 

Heurmus  gives  a  hiftory  of  a  woman,  whofe  Muffles  of  th< 
Abdomen  were  almoft  as  hard  as  a  ftone,  but  preferved  the  fora 
of  Muffles.  He  applied  Emplaft.  e  Mucilag.  and  when  th* 
parts  grew  red,  and  yielded  to  preffure,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
laid  open,  upon  which  there  was  a  great  difeharge  of  Pus,  am 
the  woman  recovered. 

He  fays  thefe  Muffles  have  a  very  thick  Membrane,  whicl 
wdl  not  permit  the  Pus  to  break  out,  without  laying  open 
He  adds,  that  he  has  feen  thefe  tumours,  when  not  laid  open 
turn  to  a  ftony  hardnefs  j  and  alfo  the  whole  Mefentery. 

He  fays  alfo  that  he  has  feen  an  Abfcefs  of  thefe  Muffle: 
turn  into  fuch  a  hardnefs,  which  has  in  like  manner  affe&ec 
the  parts  underneath. 

In  order  to  prevent  thefe  confequences,  and  alfo  hinder  thi 
Abffefs  from  burfting  internally,  and  difcharging  a  quantity  c 
‘  ter  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen ,  Hildanus  advifes^  t< 
lay  open  by  incifion  a  Phlegmon  of  the  abdominal  Muffles  whei 
feeffc  t0  fuppuratlon’  or  ffppurated,  fooner  than  other  Ab 

Becaufe  an  inflammation  of  the  Muffles  of  th e Abdomen  mud 
rdembles  an  inflammation  of  the  Liver,  they  are  to  be  diftin 
guifhed  by  proper  figns,  fuch  as  follow  :  7 

In  an  inflammation  of  the  Muffles  of  the  Abdomen ,  the  fkii 
about  them  is  fo  tenfe  and  ftretched,  that  you  cannot  pind 
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•up  with  yonr  fingers.  Tumours  of  the  Mufculi  re£H  arc  of  an 
oblong  figure,  and  extending  themfelves  over  all  the  Belly, 
inclofe  the  Navel.  And  fo  inflammations  of  other  Mufcles,  in 
fome  meafure,  alfo  reprefent  their  figure. 

On  the  contrary,  an  inflammation  of  the  Liver  conforms  itfelf, 
both  in  figure  and  meafure,to  the  part  affedted  ;  the  Mufcles  alfo, 
when  handled,  feem  to  give  way  to  the  touch,  and  the  tumour 
appears  deeper  feated.  Befides,  the  colour  of  the  whole  Body 
is  very  much  to  be  regarded  in  diftinguiftiing  thefe  affections. 
For  in  an  inflammation  of  the  Mufcles  the  colour  continues  lively, 
and  much  as  in  a  ftate  of  health ;  but  in  an  inflammation  ot 
the  Liver  it  appeals  pale  and  yellowifh,  inclining  to  a  Jaundice. 
You  have  a  remarkable  example  to  this  purpofe  in  Gal.  v.  cle 
Loris  ajfeEl.  c.  7.  of  one  Stefianus,  who  was  judged  by  the 
phyficians  to  have  an  Abfcels  in  his  Liver ;  but  Galen  being  fent 
for,  and  only  viewing  his  countenance,  immediately  pronounced 
that  there  was  no  Abfcefs  in  the  Liver,  and  afterwards  fearching 
the  Belly,  found  that  it  lay  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen. 

What  determined  his  judgment  was,  that  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  face  was  not  altered  in  the  manner  ulual  in  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  Abfcefs  of  the  Liver. 

A  like  example  you  have  in  Valeriola ,  Obferv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 
of  a  woman,  who  was  judged  by  another  phyfician  to  have  an 
inflammatory  tumour  in  her  Liver.  “  But  I,  fays  he,  as  foon 
“  as  the  fick  employed  me,  was  of  opinion  that  the  tumour  did 
“  not  lie  in  the  liver,  but  in  the  mufcles  placed  over  it.”  And 
a  little  after  he  fays,  “  As  foon  as  I  came  I  felt  the  place,  and 
‘‘  difeovered  in  the  right  Hypochondrium  an  oblong  tumour, 
“  which  reached  to  the  navel,  and  foon  after  grew  hard  enough 
46  to  be  fenfibly  felt.  The  colour  of  the  face  was  ruddy,  frefti 
*c  and  roly,  with  a  mixture  of  white,  and  fo  continued  during 
“  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  diftemper.  The  urine,  as  to  colour, 

<c  confidence,  and  contents,  of  the  mod  healthy  fort;  from 
<c  all  which  dgns  I  found  that  it  was  not  the  Liver,  but 
<c  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen ,  that  lie  over  it,  that  were  af- 
“  fedted.  For  where  the  Liver  is  difeafed,  the  colour  of  the 
“  face  mud  neceffarily  be  altered.”  Galen  himfelf,  lib.  v. 
cap.  7.  de  Loris  ajfebtis,  writes,  that  he  difeovered  many  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Liver  by  the  colour  of  the  face,  which  ufually  in¬ 
clines  to  a  pale  yellow,  mixed  with  a  dufky  green.  Riverius. 

In  the  year  1588,  a  gentlewoman  of  Laufanne  complained  of 
a  very  great  and  pungent  pain  in  the  Stomach.  I  was  lent 
for,  and  examining  the  place,  felt  a  hardnefs  between  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen ,  juft  oppofite  to  the  Stomach,  by  the 
fide  of  the  Linea  alba,  towards  the  Liver,  which  however 
could  not  be  perceived  without  handling ;  for  no  outward 
fign  appeared.  The  patient  had  a  continual  fever;  with  a 
great,  pungent,  and  throbbing  pain  ;  whence  I  eafily  inferred, 
though  no  diforder  appeared  in  the  Ikin,  that  there  mud  be 
an  Abfcefs  between  the  Peritonaeum  and  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Abdomen.  Being  thoroughly  fenfible  that  the  cafe  was  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  that  nothing  but  an  untimely  death  could  be 
expected,  if  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  were  not  lanced, 

I  advifed  to  confult  the  mod  famous  and  learned  Dr.  John 
Aubert  of  Vindon,  the  mod  celebrated  phyfician  at  that  time 
in  Laufanne.  He  was  fent  for,  and  clearly  agreed  with  me 
in  opinion  that  there  was  an  inflammation,  which,  if  not  fea- 
fonably  opened,  would  bring  on  death,  or  fome  tedious  and 
dubborn  didemper.  But  when  we  had  declared  our  opinion 
to  the  attendants;  they  were  amazed,  becaufe  no  tumour  or 
diforder  appeared  on  the  Ikin,  and  they  could  not  believe 
any  thing  of  an  internal  Abfcefs  ;  wherefore  they  utterly  and 
unanimoufly  rejected  our  advice  of  opening  and  cutting  the 
Mufcles,  but  begged  of  us  to  try  if  by  any  means,  as  Ano¬ 
dynes  externally  applied,  the  pain  might  be  mitigated,  and 
by  proper  medicines  taken  inwardly,  the  fever,  naufea,  ahd 
erudtations  might  be  removed.  We,  having  fird  forewarned 

°n  re  danSer>  did  what  in  us  lay>  and  carefully  pro¬ 
vided  all  things  according  to  their  defire.  After  fome  days, 

about  midnight,  the  pain  remitted  on  a  fudden;  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  fancied  herfelf  quite  well.  Soon  after,  when  we  went 
to  vifit  her,  at  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  had 
fcarce  entered  the  doors,  the  hufband  met  us  with  joyful 
looks,  toaffure  us  that  his  wife  was  quite  eafy,  which  wepre- 
fently  found  to  be  true  in  fadt.  The  pain  was  fcarce  fenfible 
and  the  tenfion,  erudtation  and  naufea  were  quite  gone  the 
hardnefs  in  the  Abdomen  could  fcarce  be  felt,  the  fever  in 
fome  degree,  remitted,  with  the  Pulfe  much  mended.  From 
thefe  figns  it  was  eafy  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  Abfcefs  had 
broke  inwardly,  and  difeharged  its  contents  into  the  vacuities 
of  the  Abdomen ,  and  alfo  to  foretel  the  hufband  the  event  of 
the  difeafe.  After  a  few  days,  the  pain  arofe  anew  in  the 
Lower  belly,  followed  by  a  burning  and  continual  fever,  that 
ended  in  cold  fweats  and  faintings,  under  which  the  patient 
pioufly  and  placidly  departed  out  of  this  life.  I  have  been 
the  longer  in  this  inftance,  that  young  ftudents  may  know 
how  to  judge  and  prognofticate  in  like  cafes.  Hildanus. 

A  man  32  years  old  was  much  bruiled  by  a  very  heavy  coach- 
wheel,  that  puffed  over  his  right  Hypochondrium,  but  with- 
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out  breaking  his  Ribs.  The  hurt  produced  a  loofenefs  and 
great  pain,  which  hindered  him  from  fleeping,  and  by  negledt- 
ing  the  proper  methods  of  cure  he  fell  into  a  fever,  loft  hi* 
ftiength,  and  died.  I  fufpedted,  upon  confidering  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  parts,  that  the  Liver  was  impaired  ;  but  upon  lay¬ 
ing  open  the  Hypochondrium,  found  it  remarkably  foft  and 
yielding ;  from  whence  it  was  obvious,  that  the  Liver  was 
not  originally  injured,  indurated,  or  inflamed. 

Having  made  an  incifion  in  the  form  of  a  crofs  through  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Afrds?nen,  I  obferved  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
Pus  to  run  out  of  the  right  fide,  without  any  apparent 
Abfcefs  in  the  Liver,  the  Apofteme  being  between  the  Perito¬ 
neum  ahd  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen. 

Part  of  the  Ohiehtum  adhered  fo  ftrongly  to  the  Abfcefs,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  feparate  them  with  a  knife. 

The  Liver  was  found  out  of  its  natural  place,  under  the  middle 
of  the  Diaphragm,  inclining  to  the  left  Hypochondrium, 
and  adheiing  every  where  to  the  Baftard  ribs  of  the  Sternum 
by  Membranes,  which  I  broke  with  my  fingers. 

The  Abfcels  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  head  of  a  bulky 
man,  the  LiVer  being  difplaced  by  the  force  of  its  compreffion. 

The  Stomach  which  was  large,  was  forced  by  the  fame  im- 
pofthumation  towards  the  right  fide.  Bon'ei.  Sepulch.  Anat. 

A  woman  of  quality  about  twenty  years  old;  having  been 
troubled  for  fome  months  with  a  general  wearinefs,  heavi- 
nefs  and  fatigues,  for  which  (lie  had  taken  mild  purges,  and 
{Lengthening  phyfick,  fuch  as  chalybeates  joined  with  gentle 
purgatives,  preparations  of  tartar,  volatile  falts,  &c.  find¬ 
ing  her  illnefs  not  abated  according  to  her  hopes,  committed 
herfelf  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  empirick,  who  gave  her 
pills  made  of  the  dried  feeds  of  the  Indian  fpurge,  and  other 
medicines  of  the  fame  kind,  which  purged  her  ftrongly,  and 
produced  a  hidden  flow  of  fpirits;  and  appearance  of  health. 
But  the  humours  agitated  by  the  violent  operation  of  thofe 
medicines,  produced  a  tumour  in  the  Lower  region  of  the 
Belly,  which,  notwithffanding  the  means  that  were  made  ufe 
of  to  difperfe  it,  not  only  increafed  in  one  year  to  an  enormous 
fize,  but  caufed  very  excruciating  pains,  and  brought  an 
acute  fever  upon  her.  To  remove  thefe  fymptoms  many 
remedies  were  tried,  with  fo  good  effedt,  that  the  fever  was 
taken  off,  the  tenfion  of  the  parts  was  relaxed,  and  the  in¬ 
flammation  ceafed,  only  the  tumour  flill  continued,  but  with¬ 
out  pain.  This  we  endeavoured  to  diffipate  by  proper  me¬ 
dicines,  fuch  as  mineral  waters,  arid  artificial  preparations, 
both  of  vegetables  and  minerals  ;  but  to  fo  little  purpofe,  that 
the  fwelling  increafed,  and  all  the  Belly  was  bloated  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  bulk,  and  the  fever  nine  months  after  it  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  returned  with  fo  much  violence,  that  (he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed.  Then  the  fwelling  extended  itfelf  from  her 
Belly  to  her  Thighs  and  Legs,  and  excoriated  the  parts  in 
many  places.  Being  now  no  longer  able  to  move  herfelf, 
and  feeling  a  kind  of  laceration  in  theveffels  of  the  Lower 
belly,  {he  intreated  me  to  open  the  tuniour  ;  and  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  her  defire,  I  thruft  a  pointed  Cannula  into  the 
Cavity,  and  in  ten  days  let  out  thirty  pints  of  Pus  corrupted 
to  .  the  higheft  degree.  By  this  evacuation  {he  was  greatly 
relieved,  but  neverthelefs  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  the 
pundture,  with  great  piety  and  calmnefs.  When  the  Ab¬ 
domen  was  laid  open,  we  found  at  leaft  forty  pints  of  fieri d 
and  vifeid  Pus  Hill  remaining,  in  which  the  Inteffines  had 
floated  fo  long,  that  their  outward  membrane  began  to  mor¬ 
tify.  The  right  Tefticle,  or  Ovary,  was  by  the  preffure  of 
the  tumour,  which  I  fhall  next  deferibe,  become  fo  flaccid, 
that  it  was  riot  Without  difficulty  difcoverable.  What  moft 
deferved  our  regard  was  a  tumour  in  the  Mefocolon,  which 
beginning  oh  one  fide  of  the  Colon  where  it  enters  the 
Rectum  horn  a  bafis  of  about  three  inches  diameter,  paffed 
under  the  Inteffines  to  the  right  fide,  where  it  produced  a 
body  of  no  lefs  than  a  foot  diameter;  then  turning  upward, 
it  united  itfelf  to  the  Peritonaeum,  and  continuing,  extended 
itfelf  to  the  left  fide,  towards  the  part  where  it  took  its  rife, 
and  refted  upon  the  larger  Inteffines,  which  were  almoft 
encircled  by  it,  while  the  fmaller  were,  together  with  the 
Stomach,  forced  upwards,  and  more  at  liberty.  This  tumour 
was  gland ulous  and  membranaceous,  arid  contained,  through 
its  whole  courfe,  wells  or  cavities  of  various  forms  and 
fizes ;  many  of  them  had  a  communication  with  each  other 
rind  were  filled  with  fubftarices  of  different  kinds’,  as  watry* 
mucilaginous,  grealy,or  almoft  of  the  confiftenceof  tallow,  aft 
intolerably  faetid.  The  tumour,  with  its  contents,  weighed 
about  thirty  pounds.  All  the  other  parts  were  found.  Bonet. 
Sepulch.  Anat. 

maiden  of  uriblemifhed  charadter  was,  in  tire  year  169!, 
afflidted  with  an  offenfive  and  fcabby  eruption,  which  dif¬ 
eharged  a  great  deal  of  Sanies  j  arid  fpread  over  her  Whole  body, 
and  ill  oppofition  to  all  the  methods  that  were  ufed,  continued 
to  the  year  1696,  and  was  believed  by  many  to  be  the  true 
Elephantiafis, becaufe  when  the  fcabs  fell  off,  the  {kin  appeared 
livid  and  callous.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1696,  the 
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eruption,  either  by  the  help  of  medicine,  or  of  its  own  tery,  from  which  it  is  no  v  y  y  °thofe  fymptoms 

accord,  intirely  difappeared  ;  but  was  foon  fucceeded  by  pains  ever,  it  may  be  difcovere  y  particular  Vifcera  by 

over  the  whole  body,  and  thofe  were  accompanied  by  a  con-  which  always  attend  in  amma  10r^.0  P  relieve  the  Colic  • 

tradion  of  the  Mufcles  which  bend  the  Leg.  At  ?he  fame  the  inefficacy  of  thofe  medicines  which  “^7 
time  her  appetite,  which  had  always  continued  good,  in-  by  an  accurate  enquuy  into  tie  par  icu  P  anv  confider- 

creafed  to  a  prodigious  degree  of  voracity.  Her  whole  Body,  the  patient  feels,  and  y  an  increa  e  o  i  S  mfpiration 

and  particularly  her  Abdomen ,  were  fo  fwelled,  that  fhe  feemed  able  aaion  of  the  Mufcles,  whether  in  expna  ion,  p  , 

fhe'died  “  l6?6’  “  K  Ss  reafon  from  thefe  confutations  to  fufpc'a  a  Rhcu- 

On  the  next  day  we  opened  her  body,  and  obferved  there  ap-  matifm,  it  will  be  a  farther  confirmation  of  it,  .f  the  patient  has 
peared  no  remains  of  the  Scabies  in  any  part  of  her  body,  been  fubjedl  to  rheumatic  pains  in  t  le  o  e  pa 
that  her  countenance  was  livid  and  moift,  and  that  a  large  ^  ncr  anatomifts  meet  with  fome  difficulty  in  beginning 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  iflued  from  her  Noftrils  and  Eyes.  {be  difle£yon  0f  a  body,  the  following  directions  may  afford  them 


That  the  tumour  of  the  Abdomen  was  produced  by  a  kind  of 
anomalous  or  unnatural  fat,  which  had  extended  the  cells  of 
the  Panniculus  adipofus  to  fuch  a.  degree,  that  it  was  in  fome 
places  three  inches  thick  ;  but  was  crouded  in  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties  between  the  Membranes  of  the  Mefentery,  and  in  the 


the  inftru&ions  they  ftand  in  need  of,  and.  facilitate  their  way 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  Abdomen  in  particular.  . 

In  the  regular  adminiftration  of  a  human  body  we  mult  begin 
our  feCtion  with  the  Lower  belly,  left  the  fpeedy  putrefaCtion  of 
its  Vifcera  fhould  become  troublefome  and  offenfive.  r  or  this 
Omentum  itfelf.  The  Mefentery  was  transformed  by  it  into  purpope  incif10n  muft  be  made  through  the  common  mtegu- 
a  confufed  mafs,  in  which  neither  Veflels  nor  Glands  could  ments  of  the  body,  in  a  crucial  form;  the  firft.and  cffie<a' 
any  longer  be  diftinguilhed.  But  our  attention  was  more  bne  of  c[jvjflon  beginning  at  the  Cartilago  enfiformis,  muft  be 
ftrongly  attracted  by  the  Omentum,  of  which  the  Veflels  continued  to  the  Os  pubTs  ;  the  other  tranfverfe  from  the  Navel 
called  Vafa  adipofa  by  Malpighius,  feemed  to  be  extended  by  on  eacb  £de>  to  tbe  regjon  Gf  the  Loins  ;  after  which,  the  Skin, 
a  general  Hernia,  or  Rupture,  and  being  filled  in  all  its  divi-  pat  and  Membranes,  of  each  portion  being  raifed  from  their 
fions  to  its  utmoft  capacity,  formed  a  multitude  of  cavities,  repp’e(^ive  angles,  the  Mufcles  which  cover  the  Abdomen  will 
or  bags,  of  about  an  inch  in  compafs,  which  hung,  down  r  -n  theb-  proper  fituation.  Thefe  may  be  comprehended 

from  the  parent  veflels  of  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches.  uncjer  tbe  o-eneral  title  of  Eplgaftrick,  whereof  fome  are  anterior, 

feated  in  the  fore  part  only ;  fome  lateral,  others  pofterior,  beft 
referred  to  the  back  and  loins. 


The  fubftance  with  which  the  cells  of  the  Omentum  and  the 
cavities  arifing  from  them  were  filled,  was  like  oil  of  olives 
congealed  in  the  winter,  and  diflolved  fo  readily  by  the 
warmth  of  the  hand,  that  it  gave  us  fome  reafon  to  conclude 
with  Malpighius,  that  it  had  fome  degree  of  circulation,  and 


Obliquus  Descendens  seu  Declivis. 

This  Mufcle  derives  its  name  from  the  progrefs  of  its  Fibres 


communication  with  the  neighbouring  veflels  of  the  Mefentery  It  arifes  with  feveral  acute  produffions  partly  flefhy,  and 
and  Panniculus  adipofus.  The  other  parts  were  without  partly  tendinous  from  the  lower  margm  of  the  fifth,  fixth, ,  le- 

t  *  _ 1.1.  ^  M  J  ...  c.U  d.u  U  ,  I —  r,  1 rat*  o  I  i  rorp  (t  t  n  n  l1 0  Tl 


diforder.  Bonet.  Sepulchret. 

I  (hall  add  to  this  account  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the  Abdo¬ 
men  a  remarkable  cafe,  which  happened  to  fall  under  my  own 
infpe£tion. 


venth,  and  eighth.  Ribs,  where  its  feveral  feparate  originations 
lie  between  the  indentations  of  the  Serratus  major  anticus. 
Thefe  for  better  diftin£lion  we  choofe  to  call  its  former  origin  ; 
befides  which  it  continues  to  derive  more  heads  in  like  manner 
from  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  and  fometimes  from  the 


In  the  year  1728,  I  attended  a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  who  extremity  of  the  laft  Baftard  rib,  where  it  is  alfo  indented  with 


had  been  ill  a  great  while,  but,  for  fix  weeks  before  I  faw 
him,  he  complained  of  a  pain  on  the  right  fide  of  his  Belly,  like 
that  which  attends  an  inflammation  of  the  Inteftines,  except 
that  it  was  not  fo  acute,  and  had  continued  much  longer 
than  any  common  inflammation  could  do.  In  my  firft  vifit 


the  Serratus  inferior  pofticus,  as  Vefalius  has  well  obferved. 
From  its  former  origin,  its  oblique  defeending  flefhy  part  expands 
itfelf  into  a  broad  membranous  Tendon,  before  it  marches 
over  the  Re&us  to  its  infertion  in  the  Linea  alba  and  Os  pubis. 
From  its  latter  in  the  fame  manner  defeending,  its  ends  partly 
I  was  defired  to  obferve  one  very  extiaordinary  fymptom,  tendinous  in  the  Ligamentum  pubis,  but  chiefly  fleftiy  on  the 
which  was,  that  he  was  perfectly  eafy  when  he  put  himfelf  fuperior  and  fore-part  of  the  circular  edge  of  the  Os  ilium.  It 
in  that  fituation  which  peopie  ufually  call  handing  on  their  adheres  not  to  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of  the  Vertebrae  lumbares, 

as  Spigelius,  Veflingius,  and  with  them  moft  anatomifts  have 
imagined.  But  its  largeft,  laft  and  moft  fleftiy  digitation,  leaving 
the  loweft  Baftard  rib  at  its  extream  point,  and  in  its  oblique  de- 
feent  declining  forwards,  ftill  recedes  gradually  more  and  more 
from  the  Vertebra,  forming  a  triangular  Interftice,  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  Sacrolumbus,  Os  ilium,  and  its  lower  fide ;  in 
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heads  ;  and  this  he  frequently  was  tempted  to  do  for  relief. 
The  boy  was  wafted  very  much  at  this  time,  and  died  about 
fourteen  days  after. 

Being  permitted  to  open  the  Body,  as  foon  as  it  was  laid  on  the 
table,  I  perceived  the  whole  Abdomen  was  confiderably  fwelled, 
though  not  fo  much  as  is  ufual  in  a  Dropfy. 


moved,  I  perceived  the  Peritonaeum  difcoloured,  and  upon 
making  a  fmall  perforation  in  it,  a  Flatus  was  difeharged  with 
fome  violence,  which  was  attended  with  a  ftench  almoft  in- 
fupportable.  When  the  Peritonaeum  was  removed,  I  found 
fome  Faeces  in  the  Abdomen ,  and  foon  difeovered  a  large  per¬ 
foration  in  the  Caecum,  not  far  from  the  Appendicula  ver- 
miformia  ;  but  was  furprifed  at  the  extraordinary  figure  of 
this  part,  which  feemed  to  be  very  much  inlarged,  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  bag  not  unlike  the  Stomach.  The 
hole  in  the  Inteftine  was  about  as  large  as  a  fix-pence,  and  a 


As  foon  as  the  integuments  and  abdominal  mufcles  were  re-  w]iich  Area  the  Fibres  of  the  fubjacent  Mufcle  plainly  appear. 

Belides  the  actions  vulgarly  afenbed  to  this  Mufcle,  and  its 

partner,  together  with  the  reft  of  their  fellows,  viz.  com- 

preffing  the  Inteftines  and  Bladder,  either  in  excluding  the 

Faeces  and  urine  in  both  fexes,  or  Foetus  in  women  ;  they  have 

ftill  a  farther  and  more  noble  ufe. 

That  part  of  either  of  them  that  is  interjacent  between  their 

latter  origin  and  fpine  of  the  Os  ilium,  bearing  an  analogy  in  its 

pofition  to  the  Maftoideus  of  the  head,  ferves  for  the  circumro- 

tation  of  the  trunk  upon  the  axis  of  the  Vertebra,  when  we 

,  .  .  ,  n  ,  .  n  r  .u  r  c  4-  •  u  11  convert  the  body  to  the  contrary  fide,  the  feet  remaining;  un- 

hard  fubftance  lay  juft  upon  it  of  the  fize  of  a  tennis-ball  moved?  for  whU£ 

necefiary  motion  authors  have  affigned  no 
I  opened  the  nteftme,  and  took  out  the  hard  body,  whtch  inftrument  th  h  thi  l  'hink  did  not  ef  Dr.  dliflbn'a 

much  refembled  an  oak-ball.  Upon  cutting  through  it,  •  •  refleaio£  F 

I  found  it  had  been  formed  of  the  grofier  part  of  the  excre-  ^  p  .11..  i-ry  o-  fkr  ,,  .  ,  . ,  ,  . 

X  iounu  u  u  u  &  . r  for  the  better  dilfettion  of  thefe  abdominal  mufcles,  obferve 

mpnt  which  had  concreted  round  a  plumb-ltone,  which  lay  *1  r  n  •  .1  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  >  .  V, 

menr,  wui  «  .  /  ’  ,  >  the  following  method.  The  body  being;  fupported  on  its  fide, 

in  the  middle.  I  took  eight  more  or  the  fame  fort,  but  not  n  r  1  .vr  r.u  1  n  P  7s  ~  * 

quite  fo  bio-  out  of  the  Colon,  and  a  great  number  of  leffer,  ^he  Dcrfi  latiffimus  of  the  contrary  muft  be  freed  from  its  divers 

bo  h  out  of  the  Colon,  and  fmall  Inteftines,  each  of  which  ^  OTIS^ations  at  the  curvated  parts  of  the  Ribs,  as  alfo  the 
botn  out  or  ^  ’  >  tendinous  part  of  it,  which  arifes  from  the  edge  of  the  Os 

had  for  its  bafisa  plumb  or  cherry  ltone.  And  1  was  then  ilium>  Xhis  don  thg  blood  b  j  drid  d  f  f  j  d 

told  he  had  difcharg;ed  above  fourfeore  fmall  ones  before  his  ,  .  •  ,  •  .  r  .  »  anu  L11C  ;  cieareu, 

tow  ne  nau  anen  g  which  caution,  to  prevent  confufion,  muft  perpetually  be  ob- 

death,  at  different  tim  ,  y  ’  (  .  ferved,  the  originations  of  the  deferibed  Ohliquus  defeendens 

Thefe  appearances  account  for  the  eafe  he  found  by  ftanding  on  win  ’  0  ucicrmea  ^D1I4UUS  aeicenaens 

his  head,  for  in  that  pofture  the  ball  would  fall  from  the  hot-  r»  •  •'  r  .  ,  , 

tom  of  the  inlargef  Caecum,  and  no  longer  prefs  on  the  • .  jl'p!! I  f  IeParatlon  by  introduoing  your  fore-finger  between 

J  part,  as  it  muft  do  when  he  was  erecT  *  *e  fo  lo™S  “f  above-noted  Interftice,  then 

P  P  rai‘e  Part  °f  lt:  which  fprings  from  the  loweft  Rib,  and  ter- 

Such  cafes  as  thefe  fometimes  occur,  though  they  have  not  minates  in  the  fpine  of  the  Os  ilium,  proceeding  to  free  the  reft 
been  much  taken  notice  of.  Bonetus  mentions  one  fomewhat  like  of .  its  digitations  from  between  the  four  above-named  Serrati, 
it.  Sepulchret.  Anatom.  I .  Tt.  fedt.  17 •  obJ~.  27 •  _  being  cautious  not  to  wound  its  Fendon,  in  dividing  it  from  its 

The  Abdomen  is  fubjeeft  to  many  other  diforders,  which  will  fubjacent  Mufcle,  efpecially  as  it  marches  over  the  Rectus ;  nor 
be  fpecified  under  their  particulai  names,  or  under  the  anatomi—  may  their  feparation  be  attempted  in  every  fubjeift  by  reafon  of 
cal  account  of  the  particular  paits  afFe£ted  by  them.  their  ftri£t  adhefion  ;  wherefore,  in  preparing  thefe  Mufcles, 

But  I  muft  not  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Mufcles  of  the  when  they  are  to  be  demonftrated  after  diflbaion,  you  may  pro- 
Abdomen  are  fubjeift  to  aRheumatifm, which  is  fometimes  miftaken  ceed  in  the  following  order.  1 

for  the  Colic,  and  fometimes  for  an  inflammation  of  fome  of  the  I  he  Ohliquus  defeendens  being  raifed  on  either  fide  (as  be- 
Vifcera,  which  arc  fituated  underneath,  efpecially  of  the  Mefen-  fore)  to  the  Redlus,  cut  tlirough  and  raile  both  Tendons  toge¬ 
ther, 
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ther,  leaving  them  at  their  infertions  in  the  Linea  alba,  taking 
fufficient  care  in  their  reparation  from  the  interfedlions  of  the 
Redtus.  This  done,  on  the  contrary  fide  raife  its  flefhy  part 
only,  beginning  in  the  Linea  femilunaris,  by  making  an  aperture 
in  its  Tendon  towards  its  lower  part,  where  it  is  feparable  from 
that  of  the  following  Mufcle,  and  thrufting  a  probe  between  the 
two  Tendons,  divide  this  fuperior  one  through  the  length  of  the 
Abdomen.  Then  the  flefhy  part  on  this  fide  being  alfo  raifed, 
and  cleared  to  the  extremities  of  its  digitations,  and  left  there, 
raife  the  Oblique  Afcendent ;  and  on  the  fame  fide  you  raifed  the 
former  towards  its  origination,  raife  this  e  contrario ;  fo  purfuing 
it  to  the  Linea  alba,  where  it  is  to  be  left :  On  the  contrary 
fide,  its  flefhy  portion  muft  be  raifed  to  its  origination.  The 
reft  of  thefe  Mufcles  appearing  in  fitu  require  no  diffedtion. 

Obliquus  Asgendens  seu  Acclivis  } 

So  called  from  the  oblique  afcent  of  its  Fibres.  The  fame  error 
'hoted  in  the  preceding  defcription  is  here  committed  by  vulgar  ana- 
tomifts,  neither  of  thefe  Mufcles  having  any  communication 
with  the  Lumbal  Vertebrae.  It  arifes  flefhy  from  the  whole  cir¬ 
cular  edge  of  the  Os  ilium  and  Ligamentum  pubis,  without  any 
thin  Membrane  fpringing  either  from  the  Loins,  or  Os  facrum, 
as  Vefalius  would  perfuade  us,  or  from  the  Apices  of  their  tranf- 
verfe  Procefles,  as  others  pretend  ;  thence  mounting  with  an 
order  of  Fibres  inclining  forwards,  forms  a  broad  membranous 
thin  Tendon,  implanted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  Linea 
alba,  and  the  Cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  Ribs. 

Befides  its  known  ufe  in  comprefling  the  Abdomen  and  its 
contents,  that  part  of  it  which  arifes  flefhy  towards  the  back- 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  Os  ilium,  by  the  oblique  afcent  of  its 
Fibres  to  the  Cartilaginous  endings  of  the  Ribs,  not  only  de- 
prefles  them,  and  ftreightens  the  cavity  of  the  Thorax  in  expira¬ 
tion,  but,  in  regard  the  order  of  Fibres  of  this  interfedt  thofe  of 
the  former  Mufcle  on  the  fame  fide,  may  antagonife  it  in  the 
circumrotation  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Body  on  the  Axis  of  the 
Vertebrae ;  as  on  its  contrary  fide,  its  feries  of  flefhy  Fibres 
being  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  fait!  Defcendens,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  may  adt  in  concurrence  with  it  in  difcharge  of  its  office. 
In  the  ftrudture  and  reciprocal  co-operation  of  thefe  Mufcles, 
the  Afcending  on  the  right,  and  the  Defending  of  the  left, 
turning  the  Body  to  the  right ;  and  vice  verfa ,  the  Afcending  in 
the  left,  and  Defending  in  the  right,  in  like  manner  turning 
it  to  the  left,  the  art  of  nature  indeed  is  very  admirable; 

Pyramid  At  is  vel  Succenturiatus. 

This  Mufcle  lying  on  the  Redtus,  prefents  itfelf  next  in 
order  of  Difledtion.  It  has  its  name  from  its  figure,  aptly 
reprefenting  a  pyramid,  from  a  broad  bafis  ending  in  a  point. 
It  arifes  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  Os  pubis,  and  in  its  afcent 
leffens  itfelf  gradually  till  it  becomes  a  long  Tendon  inferted 
in  the  Navel.  Riolafr  has  obferved  the  left  to  be  moft  com¬ 
monly  the  lelfer ;  and  if  either  be  abfent,  it  moft  ufually  is 
that.  Fallopius  (who  firft  difcovered  thefe  Mufcles)  conjec¬ 
tures  they  comprefs  the  Bladder  of  urine  ;  Fabritius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  imagines  they  fupport  the  Abdomen ,  and  hinder  the 
fuperior  parts  from  preffing  too  violently  on  the  inferior  ;  but 
this  opinion  feems  to  take  its  rife  from  obferving  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  fubjedt  in  a  fupine  pofition.  The  ufe  which  we  think  moft 
genuine  and  natural  is  this:  When  the  Diaphragm  has  prefled 
theVifcera,  whereby  the  Abdo?nen  is  become  tumid,  thefe  pull 
the  navel  downwards,  by  which  means  they  make  a  more 
adequate  compreffion  of  the  Bladder  in  the  expulfion  of  urine, 
than  any  other  Mufcle  of  this  part ;  though  it  muft  be  con¬ 
fer  they  all  contribute  their  affiftance  in  that  action.  They 
are  called  Succenturiati  by  their  author,  or  Auxiliary  mufcles; 
from  a  fuppofition,  that  they  are  only  fupplemental  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  their  adtion,  the  order  of  Fibres  in  both  agreeing, 
and  thefe  being  always  abfent,  when  thofe  are  continued 
flefhy  to  the  jundture  of  the  Offa  pubis. 

Rectus. 

So  called  from  the  redlitude  of  its  pofition.  Anatomifts 
differ  in  affigning  the  origination  of  this  Mufcle,  fome  deriving 
it  from  the  Sternum,  others  from  the  Os  pubis  ;  but  it  feems 
a  matter  more  of  controverfy  than  ufe,  fmce  either  part  is  in¬ 
differently  moved  by  it,  the  oppofite  remaining  ftable.  Little 
can  be  added  to  the  Common  and  well-known  defcription  of 
thefe  Mufcles,  they  being  continued  according  to  the  length  of 
the  Lower  belly,  from  the  Cartilago  enfiformis,  and  two  of  the 
Cartilages  of  the  true,  and  two  of  the  Baftard  ribs,  down  to 
the  Os  pubis,  and  divided  into  four  or  five  portions  by  three  or 
four  intermediate  Perigraphae,  or  tranfverfe  tendinous  Inter- 
fedtions.  The  veffels  which  pafs  underneath  its  upper  part  are 
the  Mammary  Artery  Defcending,and  its  Vein  Afcending.  Thofe 
of  its  lower  part  are  the  Epigaftric  Artery  Afcending,  and  its 
Vein  Defending.  The  inclofure  of  this  Mufcle  in  the  double 
Tendon  of  the  Afcendens  we  could  never  yet  difeern,  rather  fu- 
fpedh’ngthat  the  adhefion  of  the  AlcendingTendon  to  that  of  the 
following  Mufcle  in  the  Linea  femilunaris  might  occafion  the 
miftake. 
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Transversalis. 

So  called  becaufe  its  Fibres  run  tranfverfly  over  the  Abdomen . 
This  Mufcle  does  not  arife,  according  to  the  vulgar  tradition,' 
from  any  Ligament,  whether  fpringing  from  the  Os  facrum,  or 
covering  the  Sacrolumbus;  but,  as  Realdus  Columbus  truly 
writes,  from  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of  the  Lumbal  Vertebra?, 
Spine  of  the  Os  ilium,  Ligamentum  pubis,  and  Cartilaginous 
endings  of-  the  Ribs  below  the  Sternum,  from  whence  its  flefhy 
part  pafles  over  the  convex  furface  of  the  Peritonaeum,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  broad  expanded  Tendon  before  it  runs  under  the  Redlus 
to  its  implantation  in  the  whole  longitude  of  the  Linea  alba. 
When  this  Mufcle  with  its  partner  adt,  they  prefs  the  Abdomen 
diredtly  inwards,  as  in  expiration.  Cafpar  Bartholin  obferves 
in  bulls  and  animals  of  the  larger  fize;  that  part  of  this  Mufcle 
is  continuous  with  the  Diaphragm  at  the  Cartilaginous  endings 
of  the  Ribs  below  the  Sternum ;  whence  he  fuppofes  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  to  be  a  "I  rigaftrick  Mufcle.  But  whether  this  obferva- 
tion  will  quadrate  to  a  human  body,  whofe  pofture  is  eredt, 
and  manner  of  refpiration  different  from  that  of  Quadrupeds, 
we  leave  undecided  till  farther  enquiries  afford  us  better  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Spermatic  Veffels  pafs  through  this  and  the  Afcendant 
Mufcle  near  the  Inguina,  in  the  mid-way  between  the  fore-part 
of  the  Spine  of  the  Os  ilium  and  Os  pubis,  whence  defeending 
for  fome  fpace  between  the  flefhy  part  of  the  laft  named,  and 
Tendon  of  the  Obliquus  defcendens,  they  run  through  a  Fiffure 
of  the  faid  Tendon,  near  the  laft-named  Bone.  Thefe  perfora¬ 
tions  not  exadfly  correfponding  to  each  other,  is  an  artifice  in 
nature  to  prevent  a  Prolapfus  of  the  Inteftines  through  them, 
not  much  unlike  that  oblique  infertion  of  the  Ureters  and 
Dudfus  bilarius  pafling  between  the  Membranes  of  the  Inteftines 
and  Bladder,  whereby  the  retroceffion  of  the  Bile  in  one,  and 
the  Urine  in  the  other,  is  prevented. 

In  the  difledtion  of  thefe  Mufcles  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  wound  the  Cremafter  on  either  fide. 

Galeh  in  his  Treatife  on  the  DiJfe'Slion  of  the  Mufcles , 
and  that  on  the  Prefervation  of  Hedlth ,  remarks,  that  the 
adtion  of  the  Abdominal  Mufcles  is  ne  cell  ary  to  the  adtion  of 
expiration,  as  they  pull  down  the  Thorax;  and  is  very  ufeful 
in  efforts  to  fpeak  loud. 

In  feveral  places  the  fame  author  takes  notice,  that  without 
the  contradtion  of  thefe  Mufcles,  we  could  have  noftools,  neither 
could  we  make  water;  for  the  adtions  of  the  Sphinaer  Mufcles 
of  the  Anus,  and  Bladder,  are  overcome  by  the  a&ions  of  the 
Abdominal  Mufcles,  and  Diaphragm  ( De  adminijlrationibus  ana*, 
tomicis.  De  fanitate  tuendaf 

c  ja^ler  °P'erves  (De  Locis  affe dlls')  that  fome  people  who 
find  a  difficulty  in  going  to  ftool,  or  have  a  fuppreffion  of  urinej 
relieve  themfclves,  by  prefling  the  Abdomen  with  their  hand. 

He  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  expulfion  of  the  Foetus  is  the 
the  Abdominal.  Mufcles.  De  Naturalibus  Facultatibus. 

ABDUCERE,  is  ufed,  by  ScriboniUs  Largus,  for Bibere. 
to  drink.  b  * 

A  B  D  U  C  T I O.  A  fpecies  of  figure,  when  a  Bone  near 
the  joint  is  fo  divided  tranfverfely,  that  the  extremities  of  the 
fraaured  Bone  recede  from  each  other. 

.  Thefe  fradtufes  are  faid  by  Galen  to  be  made  that 

is,  in  the  manner  the  ftalk  of  a  plant  is  broken. 

.  -dbdnfiio,  in  Coelms  Aurelianus ,  fignifies  a  Strain.  It  is  men- 
tioned  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  Ifchiadic  and  Pfoadic  pains.  Morbor. 

Chromcorum ,  /.  v.  c.  I.  Item  vehemens  Abduffio  vel  rattus  in 
hxercitio  faSlus.  r 

.  4  ^  PJ^  p  T  O  R,  is  a  name  given  by  anatomifts  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Mufcles. 

Abductor  Auris. 

See  Retrahens  Auriculam ,  or  Triceps  Auris. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus-, 

Hypothenar  Riolani,  or  Abduftor  Auricularis,  arifes  flefhv 
from  the  thin  pro  tuberating  part  of  the  Eighth  bone  of  theWrift ; 

Is  inferted  by  a  pretty  long  and  round  Tendon,  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  fhort  Tendon  of  the  above  deferibed  Mufcle,  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  Firft  bone  of  this  Finger. 

It  ferves  not  only  to  abduce  the  Little-finger  from  the  reft, 
but  alfo  to  bend  it  a  little. 

Abductor  Indices 

Arifes  broad  and  flefhy  from  the  fuperior  part  and  outfide  of 
the  Firft  bone  of  the  Thumb  ; 

Is  inferted  by  a  fhort  Tendon  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Firft 
bone  of  the  Fore-finger,  laterally,  next  the  Thumb. 

Its  ufe  is  to  bring  the  Index  towards  the  Thumb,  by  drawing 
it  from  the  Middle-finger. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  Pedis 

Arifes  flefhy  and  tendinous  frohl  the  femicircular  edge  of  a 
cavity  on  the  outfide  of  the  inferior  Protuberance  of  the  Os 
calcis ;  it  has  another  tendinous  beginning  from  the  Os  cu- 
boides,  and  a  third  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Os  metatarfi, 
minimi  digiti  ; 

Is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Firft  bone  of  the  Little-toe 
externally  laterally. 
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Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  Little-toe  vf  twards  from  that  next 
to  it.  / 

Abductor  Oculi 

Arifes  tendinous  and  flefhy  from  the  Foramen  lacerUm,  with¬ 
out  the  Orbit  ; 

Is  inferted  by  a  thin  Tendon  into  the  Sclerotis,  where  it 
refpedfs  the  great  Canthus. 

Its  ufe  is  to  move  the  Eye  outwards,  from  the  great  to  the 
little  Angle. 

Abductor  Pollicis  Manus,  or  Thenar, 

Arifes  by  a  broad  tendinous  and  flefhy  beginning  from  the 
tranverfe  Ligament  of  the  Carpus,  and  from  one  of  its  Bones 
that  articulates  with  the  Thumb  ; 

Is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  fecond  Joint  of  the  Pollex 
digitorum  manus. 

Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  Thumb  from  the  Fingers; 

Abductor  Pollicis  Pedis 

Arifes  flefhy  from  the  infide  of  the  lower  Protuberance  of  the 
Os  calcis  laterally,  and  tendinous  from  a  little  Tubercle  in  the 
fome  Bone,  near  the  Os  cymbiforme.  It  only  adheres  to  the 
other  Bones  on  the  infide  of  the  Foot,  filling  up  the  hollownefs 
in  the  Os  metatarfi  pollicis; 

Is  inferted  into  the  internal  Os  fefamoideum  of  the  Firft  bone 
of  the  Great-toe,  its  Tendons  being  farther  continued  upon  the 
fame  Bone  laterally. 

Its  ufe  is  to  pull  the  Great-toe  from  the  reft. 

Abductor  Femoris  Primus 

Arifes  by  a  ftrong  roundifh  Tendon  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Os  pubis  next  the  Pedfinaeus  above  the  Gracilis ;  which 
turning  into  a  compadt  flefhy  belly,  it  begins  to  be 

Inferted  tendinous  about  the  middle  of  the  Linea  afpera,  be¬ 
ing  continued  down  upon  the  fame  five  or  fix  inches,  fending 
out  a  Tendon  which  joins  in  with  that  of  the  fourth  Head. 

Abductor  Femoris  Secundus 

Arifes  from  the  Os  pubis,  immediately  under  the  Gracilis, 
by  a  broad  tendinous,  but  chiefly  flefhy  beginning  ;  and 

Is  inferted  into  the  Linea  afpera,  from  a  little  below  the 
leffer  Trochanter,  to  the  firft  infertion  of  the  laft  defcribed 
Mufcle. 

Abductor  Femoris  Tertius 

Arifes  lower  down  than  the  former,  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Os  pubis  and  Ifchium ;  and,  running  obliquely  towards  the 
Trochanter  minor. 

Is  inferted  near  the  Glutaeus  maximus. 

Abductor  Femoris  Quartus 

Arifes  from  the  Protuberance  of  the  Ifchium,  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  interior  part  of  that  Bone,  by  a  tendinous  and  flefhy  origi¬ 
nation  ; 

Is  inferted  by  a  round  and  long  Tendon,  into  the  upper  and 
rough  part  of  the  inner  and  lower  Appendix  of  the  Os  femoris, 
being  affixed  to  that  Bone  a  little  above  the  Condyle  ;  as  alfo  to 
fome  part  of  the  Linea  afpera. 

The  ufe  of  all  thefe  four  Mufcles  is  to  adduce  or  move  the 
Thigh-bone  inwards,  according  to  their  different  directions. 
Douglafs. 

ABEBftiOS.  ’A /3e'Gss»oj.  Infirm,  weak,  inconftant.  Ga¬ 
ft  ell. 

ABELE.  A  fpecies  of  Poplar.  See  Populus. 
ABELICEA.  The  name  of  a  very  tall  tree,  growing 
principally  in  Crete,  called  alfo  Santalus  adulterina,  and  Pfeudo- 
iantalum.  , 

Honorius  Bellus  thinks  this  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  the 
tmtients,  unlefs  perhaps  it  may  be  the  Ulmus  montana  of  Theo- 
phraftus.  Ray’s  Hi/i. 

ABELMOLUCH.  A  fort  of  Ricinus,  or  Palma Chrifti. 
Ray’s  Hft. 

ABELMOSCH.  Blancard  informs  us,  that  this  is  the 
feed  of  an  ./Egyptian  plant,  which  has  the  fmell  of  mufk ; 
which,  for  its  agreeable  flavour,  the  Arabians  mix  with  their 
coffee. 

The  plant  of  which  this  is  the  feed,  is  the  Alcea  ./Egyptia 
Villofa  of  Cafp.  B.  /Egyptia  mofehata  of  Parkinfon,  Belmuf- 
chus  /Egyptia  of  J.  Bau.  and  Ab-el-mofch  five  Mofch  Arabum 
of  Veflingius.  Ray. 

ABES  A  MUM.  This  is  by  Rulandus,  and  from  him 
by  Johnfon  explained  Lutum  Rota.  But  the  High  Dutch 
word,  by  which  Rulandus  tranflates  it,  fignifies  no  more  than 
Dirt,  or  Clay. 

ABES  SI.  The  fame  as  Rebis.  They  fignify  the  matter  that 
remains  of  the  aliment  after  the  Chyle  is  feparated  from  it,  that 
is,  Excrement. 

ABESUM.  Unflacked,  or  Quick  Lime.  See  Lime. 
.ABEVACUATIO  fignifies  a  partial  or  incomplete  eva- 
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cuation  of  the  peccant  humours,  either  by  the  force  of  nature, 

or  affiftance  of  art.  .«• 

ABICUM,  the  fame  as  Coopertorium.  A  covering. 

Caftell.  See  Coopertio. 

ABIES.  The  Firr.  .  _  . 

There  are  three  forts  of  Firrs  mentioned  by  Dale,  as  uled  in 

^TheTfirft  is  the  filver  Firr,  of  which  the  tops  and  leaves  are 
recommended  in  diet-drinks  for  the  Scurvy;  and  Miller  tells  us, 
a  good  quantity  of  them  are  faid  to  be  ufed  in  making  Brunfwic 
mum.  I  am  informed  a  decoaion  of  the  wood,  or  faw-duft,  is 
much  ufed  by  the  people  of  the  countries  where  it  grows  in 
plenty,  in  diforders  of  the  urinary  paflages,  and  for  the  r  luor 

The  Stralburc  turpentine  is  the  produa  of  this  Firr ,  and  is 
called  its  Liquid  refin,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Dry  refin, 
which  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  r  rankmcenfe.  See 

Turpentine,  Rosin. 

This  Firr  is  diftinguifhed. 

Abies,  Offic.  Ger.  1181.  Emac.  1363.  Park.  Theat.  1539. 
Rail  Hift.  1394.  Synop.  iii.  441*  Merc.  Bot.  11.  15.  Phyf 
Brit.  I.  Mer.  Pin.  1.  Ind.  Med.  1.  Mont.  Ind.  35.  Abies  conit 
furfum  fpeblantibus  Jive  mas ,  C.  B.  Pin.  5 °5*  Jonf.  Dendr.  329* 
Buxb.  I.  Abies  famina  Jive  ’E SuXs «*.  J.  BA:  235.  Abies 
ftcemina ,  Chab.  68.  Abies  Taxi  foils,  Raii  Hift.  ii.  1394*  Abies 
Taxi  folio ,  frufiu  furfum  fpetlante,  Tourn.  lnft.  585.  Elan. 
Bot.  457.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  ii.  179*  Bupp.  Flor.  Jen.  270. 

The  fecond  mentioned  by  Dale  is,  the  Virginia,  or  Canada 
Firr-tree ,  which  produces  the  Balfamum  Canadenfe,  or  Balfam 
of  Canada. 

This  is  called  Abies  Canadenfts.  Ind.  Med.  i. 

Abies  minor  peltinatis  foliis  Virginiana  Conis  parvis  fubrotun* 
dis.  Pluck.  Pbytog.  Tab.  121.  Almag.  2. 

The  third  is  the  Pitch-tree,  or  common  Firr. 

This  produces  a  fort  of  Turpentine,  of  which  is  made, 

1.  White  Rofin.  See  Rosin. 

2.  Tarr.  See  Tarr. 

3.  Common  Pitch.  See  Pitch. 

4.  Burgundy  Pitch.  See  Pitch. 

This  Firr  is  called 

Picea ,  Offic.  Ger.  1173-  Picea  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  153S. 
Picea  major ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  325.  Picea  major,  Ger.  Emac.  1454. 
Picea  major  prima,  five  Abies  rubra ,  C.  B.  Pin.  493.  Picea  Lati- 
norum ,  Chab.  68.  Picea  Latinornm ,  five  Abies  mas  Theophrafti , 
J.  B.  i.  238.  Abies ,  Picea ,  Volck.  Flor.  Nor.  1.  Ind.  Med.  1. 
Abies  rubra,  Picea,  Mont.  Ind.  35.  Abies  mas  Theophrafti,  Raii 
Hift.  ii.  1396.  Synop.  iii.  441.  Abies  tenuiore  folio,  frubtu  deor- 
fum  Jpeblante,  Tourn.  Inft.  585.  Elem.  Bot.  457.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  ii.  179.  Dill.  Cat.  Giffi.  49.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  270.  Abies 
Conis  deorfum  fpeff antibus,  Buxb.  1. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Firrs  befides  thefe,  which  it 
will  be  fufficient  juft  to  mention,  as  being  little  concerned  in 
medicine. 

Abies  Taxi  folio ;  frublu  longiffimo,  deorfum  inflexo.  The 
Yew-leaved  Firr-tree,  with  long  hanging  Cones,  commonly 
called,  the  Long  Coned  Cornijh  Firr. 

Abies  Picea  foliis  brevibus ;  Conis  minims.  Rand.  The 
pitch-leaved  Firr-tree  with  fmall  Cones. 

Abies  Pieces  foliis  brevioribus  ;  .conis  parvis  biuncialibus 
laxis.  Rand.  The  fhorteft  pitch-leaved  Firr-tree,  with  loofe 
Cones. 

Abies  Taxi  foliis  ;  Odor  a  Balfami  Gileadcnfts.  Raii  Hift . 
App.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  Firr,  vulgo. 

Abies  Taxi  folio ;  fruciu  rotundiori  obtufo.  The  Yew¬ 
leaved  Firr-tree,  with  round  Cones.  By  fome  called,  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  Firr. 

Abies  foliis preslongis,  pinum fimulans.  Raii  Hift.  Firr-tree 
with  long  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Pine-tree. 

Abies  orientalis,  folio  brevi  et  tetragono ,  frubiu  minimo , 
deorfum  infexo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Firr-tree ,  with  ftiort 
fquare  leaves,  and  fmall  fruit  hanging  downward. 

Abies  major  Sinensis,  pe&inatis  taxi  foliis,  fubtus  cesftis, 
Conis  grandioribus  furfum  rigentibus,  foliorum  et  fquamarum  api- 
culis  fpinojis.  Pluck.  Amalth.  Great  Firr-tree  of  China,  with 
Yew-leaves,  large  Cones  growing  upright,  and  the  points  of  the 
leaves  prickly. 

Abies  maxima  Sinensis,  peblinatis  taxi  foliis ,  apiculisr.cn 
fpinojis.  Pluck.  Almath.  Greateft  China  Firr-tree  with  Yew- 
leaves,  not  prickly  at  their  points. 

A  B I G  A  Herb  A.  An  herb  called  alfo  Chamespitys,  or 
Ground  Pine *  It  is  probably  called  Abiga,  from  abigo  to  expel, 
becaufe  it  is  faid  to  promote  Delivery.  Or,  perhaps  from  the 
fimilitude  of  its  leaves  to  the  Abies  or  Firr.  Blancard. 

ABIT,  or  Aboit.  Cerufs.  Caftell. 

ABLAC  F  Ad  IO.  Abladlation,  or  weaning  a  child. 

An  infant  ought  to  be  nourifhed  by  milk  till  it  has  acquired 
a  firmnefs  ;  after  which  you  may  feed  it  with  crums  of  bread 
in  Mu lfum,  (wine  mixed  with  hony)  fweet  wine,  or  milk  ; 
and,  after  a  little  while,  with  a  poached  egg  ;  for  food  which 
requires  chewing,  is  filled  too  much  with  Saliva  in  their 

Mouths. 
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Mouths.  His  drink  muft  be  diluted  wine.  When  you  can 
lately  venture  to  give  him  food  made  of  corn,  (which  is  com¬ 
monly  about  the  twentieth  month)  by  degrees,  and  in  an  art¬ 
ful  way,  difufe  him  to  the  Breath  If  he  tails  into  a  diftemper 
after  he  is  weaned,  put  him  to  the  Breaft  again  ;  when  the 
difeafe  is  gone,  ufe  your  beft  care  to  nourith  and  put  him  in 
<rood  heart,  and  then  fet  about  weaning  him  as  before.  /Etius, 
Tetrabib.  I.  Serm.  \.  c.  28. 

Weaned  infants  muft  be  diverted  and  recreated  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  their  aliment  muft  be  light,  and  ot  good  juice.  But 
the  child,  who  has  a  good  temperament  ot  body,  muft  not  be 
fuftered  to  drink  much  wine ;  for,  in  hot  and  moift  Bodies, 
wine  fills  the  Head  with  vapours.  Nor  is  it  my  opinion  that 
they  fhould  be  utterly  debarred  from  cold  water ;  for,  in  hot 
weather  efpecially,  and  the  intervals  of  eating,  I  allow  them 
the  drinking  ot  it,  provided  it  be  very  good.  JEtius ,  Tetrab.  1, 
Serm.  4.  c.  29. 

As  nature  has  taken  care  to  provide  an  aliment  fuitable  to 
the  tender  ftomachs  of  new-born  infants,  fo  has  it  given  us 
plain  directions  when  to  change  it  for  a  diet  that  is  more  folid 
and  difficult  of  digeftion. 

It  is  well  known  to  obfervers  of  nature,  that  exercife  and 
motion  are  the  grand  promoters  of  digeftion,  infomuch  that 
a  labourer  of  a  moderate  ftrength  and  conftitution,  (hall  digeft 
aliment  of  any  kind  without  difficulty  ;  whereas  fedentary 
people,  though  much  more  robuft  originally,  fhall  in  time 
lcarcely  be  able  to  fuftain  a  diet  of  the  moft  innocent  food 
without  the  fymptoms  of  indigeftion.  Digeftion  then  feems  to 
be,  ceteris  paribus ,  in  proportion  to  motion. 

Whilft  therefore  a  child  is  incapable  of  fufficient  exercife  and 
motion  to  digeft  folid  food,  a  thin  fluid  is  provided  for  his 
fuftenance,  which  is  almoft  converted  into  nouriftiment,  before 
it  is  taken  into  the  Stomach  of  the  infant.  And  for  fear  the 
mother  fhould  be  fo  imprudent  as  to  offer  it  improper  aliment. 
Providence  feems  to  have  fecured  the  tender  Stomach  in  fome 
degree  from  the  mifehiefs  of  indigeftion,  by  a  Angular  artifice, 
that  is,  by  denying  the  child  the  ufe  of  teeth  for  the  firft 
months. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  will  appear,  that  a  child  ought  not 
to  be  weaned,  till  nature  points  out  the  proper  time,  by  giving 
it  teeth,  and  making  it  capable  of  motion  fufficient  to  commi¬ 
nute,  and  afterwards  to  digeft  an  aliment  more  folid,  and 
more  difficult  to  diffolve,  than  the  milk  of  its  mother. 

But  becaufe  an  infant  is  furnifhed  by  degrees  with  the  inftru- 
ments  of  maftication,  and  the  power  of  ufing  exercife,  the 
tranfition  from  milk  to  folid  food  (hould  not  be  fudden. 

Agreeable  to  this  are  the  directions  given  by  authors  for  the 
nouriftiment  of  young  children.  They  tell  us  the  milk  of  the 
parent  (hould  be  the  only  food  of  children  for  the  firft  two  or 
three  months,  provided  a  fufficient  quantity  can  be  fupplied 
without  inconvenience  ;  that  afterwards  pap,  panada,  and 
bread  boiled  with  milk,  muft  prudently  and  gradually  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  diet,  till  their  abilities  for  maftication  and  mo¬ 
tion  render  them  capable  of  digefting  more  folid  aliment,  and 
at  laft  flefh. 

Hence  it  appears  how  little  thofe  mothers  confult  the  health 
pf  their  children,  who  wantonly,  and  without  any  neceffity, 
take  them  from  the  breaft  foon  after  they  are  born,  and  fubfti- 
tute  a  diet  not  to  be  digefted  in  their  tender  ftomachs,  in  the 
room  of  that  which  nature  has  provided  for  them,  and  accom¬ 
modated  to  their  conftitutions. 

A  very  few  obfervations  on  the  ufual  food  of  infants  will  fet 
this  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  milk  of  a  healthy  woman  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  is  the 
moft  eafily  digeftable  of  any  aliment  whatever,  provided  (he 
ufes  moderate  exercife,  and  a  proper  diet ;  and  for  that  reafon 
is  the  greateft  reftorative  in  nature.  Many  inftances  occur  in 
authors,  of  grown  people,  reduced  by  diftempers  to  the  utmoft 
degree  of  weaknefs,  who  have  been  reftored  by  fucking  the 
milk  of  women  provided  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  falutary  effeCts  of  milk  are  very  eafy  to  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  confider  the  Stomach  as  the  laboratory  of  health,  and 
milk  as  a  fluid,  either  fecreted  from  the  mafs  of  blood  in  the 
Glands  of  the  Breaft,  or  elfe  communicated  immediately  to  the 
Breaft  from  the  receptacle  of  the  Chyle;  by  fome  Duels  not 
yet  difeovered.  When  this  is  taken  warm  as  it  comes  from  the 
Breaft,  it  gives  the  Stomach  very  little  trouble  to  digeft  it, 
having  lately  paffed  the  digeftive  Organs  of  the  woman,^  It  is 
therefore  eaiily  convertible  again  into  Chyle,  from  which  it 
differs  but  very  little. 

But  I  muft  not  omit  obferving,  that  milk,  like  all  animal 
fluids,  lofes  moft  of  its  virtues  when  it  has  been  fuffered  to  grow 
cold,  and  this  irretrievably  ;  for  warming  it  again  will  not  re- 
ftore  them.  But  if  milk  is  boiled,  the  qualities  that  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  eligible  food,  are  utterly  d'eftroyed,  and  from 
that  moment  it  becomes  an  improper  aliment  for  weak  and 
tender  Stomachs. 

Bread  boiled  in  water  is  a  food  for  children  frequently  fttbfti- 
tuted  for  milk  ;  but  is  not  by  far  fo  proper ;  for  bread  thus 
boiled  will  grow  glutinous,  and  vifeid,  if  not  well  fermented, 
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but  if  well  fermented,  it  foon  turns  four.  In  both  thefe  cafes  a 
confiderable  adlion  of  the  Stomach  is  required  to  convert  it  into 
Chyle ;  for  otherwife,  violent  gripings,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  inflammations  of  the  Belly,  convulfions,  and  death,  muft 
be  the  confequence. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  weaning  children, 
adapted  to  every  cafe  that  may  occur.  Regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  ftrength  and  health  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  of  the  child. 
Upon  the  whole  we  are  to  purfue  the  method  which  nature 
feems  to  point  out,  unlefs  fome  circumftances  interfere,  which 
make  it  impracticable.  Rules  may  be  drawn  from  what  has 
been  represented  above,  which  may,  with  a  little  variation,  be 
accommodated  to  particular  cafes. 

ABLATIO.  This  fignifies  the  taking  away  any  thing 
from  the  Body  that  is  ufelefs  or  prejudicial  to  it  ;  and  compre¬ 
hends  all  manner  of  evacuations. 

It  fometimes  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fubtraClion  of  part  of  the 
ufual  diet,  with  a  medicinal  view. 

It  alfo  fignifies  the  interval  betwixt  two  fits  of  a  fever,  or 
the  time  of  remiffion. 

Chymical  Ablation  is  the  removal  of  any  thing  that  is  either 
finifhed,  or  elfe  no  longer  neceflary  in  a  proCefs.  Rulandus , 
fohnfon ,  and  Cajlellus. 

ABLUENTIA  Medicamenta.  Diluting  medicines, 
or  medicines  made  ufe  of  to  diflolve  and  carry  off  the  acrimo¬ 
nious  and  ftimulating  falts  in  any  part  of  the  Body,  efpecially 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines. 

ABLUIREN.  W afhing,  or  purifying.  Rulandus. 

ABLUTIO.  Ablution,  or  walhing  either  the  external 
parts  of  the  Body  by  baths,  or  the  internal,  by  thin  diluting 
fluids,  as  whey,  &c. 

Chymical  Ablution  is  the  purification  of  a  body  by  re¬ 
peated  affufions  of  a  proper  liquor.  The  ufual  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  Cohobation,  or  pouring  the  liquor  diddled  from  the 
body  upon  it  again,  and  repeating  this,  if  neceflary,  feveral 
times.  See  Cohobation: 

Or  elfe  by  making  the  containing  veffel  a  Circulatory  ;  that 
is,  either  clofing  it  at  the  top,  or  luting  another  veffel  inverted 
upon  it ;  then  when  the  veffel  is  committed  to  a  proper  furnace, 
the  liquor  which  diftils  to  the  top,  returns  again  upon  the  in¬ 
gredients  to  be  purified,  till  the  operation  is  finilhed.  See 
Circulatory. 

Ifaacus  Hollandus  in  his  Treatife  of  Minerals,  or  The  Philo - 
fophers  Stone ,  mentions  an  alchymiftical  Ablution  of  a  faetid 
earth,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  (lone  endued  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  qualities.  But  I  do  not  know  what  he  means,  nor 
did  I  ever  meet  with  any  body  that  could  underftand  him.  The 
reader  may  confult  his  work  in  the  Theatrum  Chymicum , 
p.  435.  vol.  iii. 

The  Chymifts  alfo  ufe  Ablution  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the 
word,  which  wants  no  explanation. 

A  B  O I T.  Cerufs,  or  white  lead.  Rulandus. ' 

A  B  O  M  A  S  U  M.  The  name  of  the  Fourth  ftomach  of  a 
beaft  that  ruminates,  or  chews  the  cud.  The  firft  is  called 
Venter,  the  fecond  Reticulum,  and  the  third  Omafus. 

A  B  O  M I N  A  T I O.  By  fome  barbarous  writers  this  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  fame  as  Faftidium  ciborum,  or  a  loathing  of 
food. 

ABORTUS,  or  Aborsus,.  A  Mifcarriage. 

Some  authors  tell  us,  that  Aborfus  fignifies  a  Mifcarriage 
during  the  firft  months  of  pregnancy ;  and  Abortus  one  that 
happens  near  the  full  time  of  geftation.  But  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  fuch  a  diftinilion,  both  fignifying  exactly  the  dime 
thing. 

Mifcarriages  happen  at  any  time,  and  from  various  caufes  ; 
but  moft  frequently  about  the  end  of  the  third  month,  as  was 
obferved  by  Hippocrates.  The  firft  hiftory  of  a  Mifcarriage 
upon  record  is  one  of  fix  days,  as  related  by  Hippocrates.  The 
Grecian  courtefans  made  no  fcruple  of  procuring  Abortion ,  be¬ 
caufe  being  with  child  interfered  with  their  intereft,  as  it  funk 
their  value,  and  fpoiled  their  market ;  and  it  appears,  that  it  was 
not  efteemed  difhoneft  for  a  phyfician  to  diredl  the  means;  other- 
wife  Hippocrates  would  not  have  told  us  in  plain  terms,  that 
he  advifed  the  method  that  made  the  young  woman,  of  whom 
the  above-mentioned  hiftory  is  given,  mifearry. 

This  author  informs  us,  that  what  was  difeharged  from  the 
Uterus  fix  days  after  conception,  had  the  appearance  of  an  egg 
without  a  (hell,  except  that  it  was  round  and  red.  He  difeo¬ 
vered  fome  white  thick  Fibres  on  the  infide  the  Membrane, 
inclofed  in  a  thick  red  Ichor  ;  and  on  the  outfide  of  the  Mem¬ 
brane,  fomething  that  had  the  appearance  of  thick,  black  blood. 

( ai^a'KuTTc^i 

■  La  Motte  alfo  obferves,  that  a  very  young  Foetus  involved  in 
its  Membranes,  has  the  appearance  of  an  egg  without  a  (hell. 

Galen  in  his  Commentary  on  the  third  Book  of  Epidemics ,  fays, 
a  Mifcarriage  is  often  caufed  by  too  violent  dancing,  by  a 
fright,  by  poifon,  a  purge,  or  forcing  medicines  ;  by  exceifive 
bleeding,  whether  from  a  wound  or  the  Haemorr hoides.  But 
there  are  many  other  caufes  ot  Abortion ,  of  which  I  fhall  give 
particular  examples. 


A  con- 
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A  continued  and  obftinate  loofenefs  in  a  Woman  with  child, 
endangers  her  fruit.  If  milk  flows  out  of  her  Breafts,  it  is 
a  fign  of  the  weak  condition  of  her  child  ;  but  plump  and  hard 
Breafts,  are  evidences  of  a  found  and  healthy  Foetus. 

In  a  woman  with  child,  if  her  breafts  grow  foft  and  flabby 
on  a  fudden,  there  is  danger  of  a  Mifcarriage.  A  woman  who 
has  neither  lain  in*  nor  is  with  child,  but  yet  has  milk  in  her 
Breafts,  has  a  deficiency  in  her  Menfes.  Celfus ,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  8. 

The  figns  of  a  future  Mifcarriage  are  an  evacuation  firft  of  an 
aqueous*  and  then  a  famous  and  bloody  matter.  But  when  the 
inftant  approaches,  firft  comes  away  pure  blood,  then  clots  of 
blood,  and  after  them  the  Foetus  either  fliaped  or  unfhaped; 
Many  complain  of  an  heavinefs  in  their  Loins  and  Hips,  of  pains 
about  the  Navel,  in  their  Head  and  Eyes,  a  gnawing  at  their 
Stomach,  coldnefs  of  the  Extreme  parts,  fainting,  fhivering  as 
under  an  Ague*  Some  fall  into  Convulfions,  as  in  an  Epilep¬ 
tic  fit.  But  thefe  fymptoms,  for  the  molt  part,  happen  only  to 
fuch  as  have  taken  medicines  to  procure  Abortion .  As  for  thofe 
who  ufe  no  violent  means,  the  preceding  figns  of  a  Mifcarriage, 
according  to  Hippocrates,  are  an  unaccountable  falling  away  of 
the  Breafts,  with  a  coldnefs  and  weight  in  the  Thighs,  which 
reaches  to  the  Loins.  Healthy  women,  and  fuch  as  have  na¬ 
turally  a  loofe  Belly,  and  moift  Uterus,  and  have  brought  forth 
large  infants  with  eafy  labour,  are  of  ripe  years,  lean,  and  not 
abounding  with  Blood,  bear  Mifcarriages  better  than  others. 
AetiusTetr.  iv.  Berm.  iv.  cap.  19. 

If  the  infant  is  feparated  from  the  Uterus,  and  fallen  down 
into  the  paffage,  and  is  there  detained,  anoint  the  Body,  and 
efpecially  the  parts  about  the  Uterus,  all  over  with  Oil  of 
Cyprefs  mixed  with  Turpentine  3  and  let  the  parts  be  daily  em¬ 
brocated  with  the  fame  after  delivery.'  If  this  does  not  fucceed, 
let  the  woman  fit  over  a  decodtion  of  aromatics,  and  let  her 
ufe  Sternutatories,  or  a  fumigation  of  dry  Refin,  Bitumen, 
or  Bee-glue,  Cray-fifh  and  Galbanum.  Thefe  and  fuch-like 
methods  are  to  be  tried,  if  an  inflammation  does  not  forbid  it 5 
but  in  that  cafe  we  muft  be  contented  with  Infeffion,  or  caufing 
the  woman  to  fit  over  fuch  things  as  have  a  relaxing  and  miti¬ 
gating  virtue.  If  the  infant  be  detained,  from  the  clofing  of 
the  womb,  without  an  inflammation,  let  a  peflary  of  paper  and 
dry  fponge,  firft  a  flender,  afterwards  a  thicker  one,  be  ufed  3 
and  anoint  the  extreme  parts  with  Opopanax,  or  root  of  Panax, 
with  Honey;  and  bruifed  Turpentine.  If  the  Secundine  does 
not  follow  the  infant,  we  are  not  to  extract  it  by  violence ; 
nor  is  the  Navel-ftring  to  be  cut,  and  the  Secundine  left  behind  3 
for  ftrangulation,  and  other  mifehiefs,  would  certainly  be  the 
confequence.  But  if  the  extracting  of  the  Secundine  is  long 
about,  let  the  Navel-ftring  be  cut,  and  tied  to  the  woman’s 
Thigh,  and  let  all  endeavours  be  ufed  to  extract  them.  Aetius 
Tetr.  iv.  Sertn.  iv.  chap.  19. 

Women  of  a  tolerable  conftitution  of  Body,  who  mifearry 
at  the  term  of  two  or  three  months,  without  manifeft  caufe, 
have  their  Acetabula,  or  Cotyledons,  fays  Hippocrates,  loaded 
with  Mucus,  which  therefore  are  incapable  of  fuftaining  the 
Foetus,  and  for  that  reafon  break  off  from  the  Womb. 

They  are  to  be  cured  by  Phlegmagogues,  which  evacuate 
from  every  part.  For  he  that  begins  with  evacuating  the  part 
affected,  before  he  purges  the  whole  Body,  and  by  that  means 
prevents  the  influx  of  the  humours,  is  like  a  man  who  labours  at 
exhaufting  a  well  that  is  conftantly  fupplied  by  never-failing  fprings. 
WFen  we  have  finifhed  the  evacuation  of  the  body,  we  may 
proceed  to  purge  the  Uterus  of  Phlegm.  A  very  good  purging 
lotion  for  Phlegm  in  the  Womb  is  thus  prepared:  Cut  a  large 
Colocynthis,  or  bitter  Apple  at  the  top,  and  throwing  out 
the  feeds,  extraCl  the  pulp,  and  fill  up  the  cavity  with 
Oleum  Irinum ,  (Oil  of  Orris)  flopping  it  with  the  piece  be¬ 
fore  cut  off  as  with  a  cork,  and  let  it  foak  a  day  and  a  night. 
Then  fet  it  in  hot  embers  to  boil,  and  afterwards  ftrain  out  the 
oil  3  injeCl  this  oil  warm  into  the  Uterus.  This  medicine  has 
made  many  a  barren  woman  fruitful,  by  powerfully  evacuating 
the  pituitous  redundances  which  hindred  conception.  The  diet 
muft  be  warming  and  drying,  moderate  exercife  and  fri&ions 
are  to  be  ufed,  and  every  thing  that  refrigerates  is  to  be 
avoided. 

As  for  thofe  women  who  mifearry  through  weaknefs  of  the 
retentive  faculty,  the  fkin  of  a  hedge-hog  burnt,  and  drank  in 
wine  or  water,  by  fome  natural  property,  proves  beneficial  in 
their,  cafe  3  .the  like  effedt  follows  if  the  Labia  pudendi  be 
anointed  with  the  fame.  The  hedge-hog  and  fhell-fifh  calcined 
have  the  fame  virtue,  which  belongs  alfo  to  myrtle-berries  in 
wine,  and  Oleum  lentifeinum,  or  Sufinum,  if  the  parts  are 
anointed  therewith.  A  lotion  alfo  with  the  decodtion  of  bramble, 
and  myrtle,  and  fuch-like  is  advifed.  Aetius.  Tetr.  4.  Sertn.  4.  c.  2 1 . 

Thus  far  die  ancient  medicinal  writers.  The  moderns  have 
made  very  confiderable  improvements  in  regard  to  Midwifry  in 
general,  and  have  excelled  their  predeceflors  in  the  methods  of 
treating  women  under  the  hazardous  circumftances  of  a  Mifcar¬ 
riage,  as  well  as  in  the  directions  they  have  given  to  prevent  one, 
as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

Mifcarriages  in  general  are  produced  by  caufcs  immediately 
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affeCting  either  the  child,  the  Placenta,  with  the  Membranes, 
and  Funis  umbilicalis  (Navel-ftring)  or  the  Mother. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  child,  whatever  is  the  occafion  of  its 
death,  certainly  caufes  Abortion  either  fooner  or  later. 

A  tendernefs  of  the  Membranes  involving  the  F cetus,  as  it 
makes  them  liable  to  rupture  upon  very  trivial  occafions,  often 

caufes  a  Mifcarriage.  _ 

There  are  frequent  inftances  of  a  feirrhofity  of  the  Placenta, 
and  fhortnefs  of  the  Umbilical  cord,  both  which  have  had  the 
fame  effedb 

In  regard  to  the  mother,  all  diftempers,  either  acute  or 
chronical,  all  paflions  of  the  mind,  too  violent  exercife,  lifting 
a  weight,  a  fulnefs  of  blood,  weaknefs  from  any  caufe  what¬ 
ever,  ftimulating  medicines,  (training  in  order  to  fpeak  loud, 
and  fometimes  even  a  difagreeable  fmell,  as  of  mufk,  amber- 
greafe,  civet,  the  match  of  a  lamp,  or  fnuft  of  a  candle,  are 
capable  of  caufing  abortion. 

But  the  molt  frequent  caufes  of  Mifcarriages  are  either  too 
great  ftridture,  or  too  great  laxity  of  the  Uterus.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  the  Uterus  is  not  capable  of  a  dilatation  fufficient  to 
make  room  for  the  Foetus,  as  it  increafes  in  bulk.  This  is 
known  by  a  great  tenfion  and  hardnefs  of  the  Belly,  and 
violent  pain  therein.  In  the  fecond,  the  Uterus  is  too  weak 
to  fupport  the  modulations  of  the  Veffels  of  the  Placenta  into 
itfelf,  after  the  Foetus  with  the  Membranes  and  Placenta  are 
grown  to  a  certain  fize  and  weight,  and  this  of  all  other  happens 
moft  frequently. 

In  both  thefe  cafes  the  woman  always  mifearries  at  a  ftated 
time  of  her  pregnancy,  and  feldom  brings  the  Foetus  to  matu¬ 
rity,  till  the  general  habit  of  the  Body,  or  the  particular  ftate 
of  the  Uterus,  is  altered. 

Thefe  two  caufes  of  Abortion  are  particularly  pointed  out  by 
Hippocrates,  who  was  alfo  acquainted  with  moft  of  the  other 
caufes  fpecified  above,  from  whom  they  have  been  tranferibed 
by  later  authors. 

I  muft  not  omit  taking  notiee  of  the  effedb  of  coffee,  which 
are  faid  to  promote  the  Menfes,  and  all  Haemorrhages,  and 
therefore  muft  be  improper  in  pregnancy.  Geoffroy. 

Aloes  ought  never  to  be  given  to  women  with  child,  becaufe 
it  inclines  to  Haemorrhages  by  rarefying  the  blood.  Geoffroy. 

No  medicine  prepared  with  fulphur  is  proper  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  becaufe  it  inclines  to  Abortion. 

The  figns  of  an  approaching  Mifcarriage,  as  reprefented  by 
authors,  are, 

A  fudden  flaccidity  of  the  Breafts; 

A  fpontaneous  difeharge  of  a  ferOus  liquor  from  them; 

An  extenuation  of  the  Belly,  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the 
fides  finking  on  a  fudden. 

A  fenfation  of  weight  and  heavinefs  in  the  Hips  and  Loins, 
fucceeded  by  pains. 

An  incapacity,  or  great  reluctance,  for  motion. 

A  pain  in  the  Head  and  Eyes. 

Grinding  pains  of  the  Stomach. 

Coldnefs  of  the  Extremities. 

Faintings,  a  fever,  fhiverings,  and  convulfions  fomewhat 
like  Epileptic  fits. 

A  languid  and  lefs-frequent  motion  of  the  Foetus  than  ufual, 
when  pregnancy  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  admit  of  feeling  it. 

The  immediate  forerunners  of  a  mifcarriage  are  5  increafed 
pains  in  the  Loins  and  Hips,  extending  towards  the  Womb  ; 
a  dilatation  of  the  orifice  of  the  Womb  3  formation  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters  ;  a  difeharge  of  the  fame,  at  firft  a  little  fanious,  afterwards 
more  bloody,  then  of  pure  Blood,  and  laftly  of  grumous  Blood. 

A  frequent  inclination  to  make  water  is  reckoned  amongft  the 
fymptoms  of  an  approaching  Mifcarriage.  La  Motte. 

Daily  experience  confirms  the  opinions  of  all  authors,  that  a 
Mifcarriage  is  more  dangerous  than  a  birth  at  the  full  period. 
There  feems  to  be  in  the  fruit  of  animals  fomething  analogous 
to  that  of  plants.  A  walnut  may  ferve  foj  an  example,  which 
drops  fpontaneoufly  from  its  involucrum  or  hull,  when  arrived 

at  maturity  3  but  whilft  immature,  is  not  feparated  without ' 
violence. 

In  like  manner  the  Veffels  of  the  Placenta  inferted  into  the 
body  of  the  Womb  are  eafily  detached  from  it  at  the  full  period, 
ut  befoie  that  time  they  adhere  more  firmlv,  and  their  co- 
hefion  is  not  diffolved  without  difficulty. 

The  danger  of  a  Mifcarriage  is  from  the  Haemorrhage  at¬ 
tending  it  3  for  the  mouth  of  the  Womb  is  more  folid  and 
more  difficult  to  dilate  than  when  the  woman  is  at  her  full  time, 
mfomuch  that  the  Foetus  cannot  fo’ readily  come  away.  Mean 
time,  if  any  part  of  the  Placenta  is  feparated,  the  Veffels  of 
the  Uterus  will  not  ceafe  to  bleed  fo  long  as  the  Foetus  or 
Placenta  remain  in  it,  becaufe  thefe  contents  prevent  the  part 
from  contra&ing  itfelf,  and  thereby  diminifhing  the  orifices  of 
the  bleeding  Veffels. 

Thefe  Hemorrhages  are  often  fo  violent,  as  to  bring  on 
faiatings,  to  deprive  the  patient  of  the  ufe  of  reafon  for  the 
time,  and  to  caufe  convulfions,  which  laft  are  ufually  fatal, 
whether  they  happen  during  a  Mifcarriage,  or  fcon  after  it. 
Hippocrates. 
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Sometimes  the  internal  furface  of  the  Uterus  is  fo  lacerated 
by  the  reparation  of  the  Placenta,  as  to  render  impregnation 
for  the  future  impoffible. 

The  Uterus  is  very  fubjedl  to  inflammations  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  by  reafon  of  the  force  necefiary  to  dilate  its  Orifice,  and 
tofeparate  the  Placenta  from  it,  and  the  great,  afflux  of  humours 
to  the  part.  Thefe  inflammations  are  generally  fatal,  if  con- 
fiderable.  See  Uterus,  where  the  fymptoms  are  defcribed, 
and  the  method  of  cure  related. 

Mifcarriages  are  often  attended  with  great  pain  in  the  back- 
part  of  the  Head.  Galen. 

A  Mifcarriage  is  more  troublefome  and  dangerous  in  the  firft, 
than  in  any  fubfequent  pregnancy,  becaufe  the  parts  are  not  fo 
caiily  dilated  the  firft  time;  as  after  they  have  been  accuftomed 
to  it. 

Women  either  extremely  thin,  or  very  fat,  are  cfteemed  to 
be  in  more  danger  from  a  Mifcarriage,  than  others. 

A  Mifcarriage  in  the  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth  month,  is 
more  dangerous  and  difficult,  than  thofe  which  happen  more 
early  in  pregnancy. 

Women  of  a  lax  habit  in  general,  or  whofe  Woffib  is  much 
relaxed  by  particular  accidents,  often  mifcarry  eafily,  and  with¬ 
out  any  ill  confequences,  efpecially  during  the  firft  months. 

Sometimes,  according  to  the  dodtrine  of  Hippocrates,  a  Mif¬ 
carriage  which  happens  within  the  firft  ilxty  days  after  conception, 
does  fervice,  by  regulating  the  Menftrual  flux,  which  was  before 
deficient ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  obfervation.  Hence  women 
who  have  been  barren  for  many  years  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
Menfes,  continue  to  breed  after  a  Mifcarriage,  or  the  expulfion 
of  a  Falfe  conception. 

A  Mifcarriage  from  the  Small-pox,  Fever,  or  any  acute 
diftemper,  is  elteemed  fatal  ;  yet  many  cafes  occur,  which  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  - 

When  a  woman  is  with  child  that  has  been  accuftomed  to 
mifcarry,  and  efpecially  when  any  of  the  fymptoms  ufually  pre¬ 
ceding  a  Mifcarriage  appear,  fome  precautions  muft  be  taken, 
in  order,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  it ;  but  if  thefe  prove  inef¬ 
fectual,  and  the  woman  mifcarries,  methods  may  be  diredted, 
which,  if  purfued  regularly  till  the  is  again  with  child,  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  enable  the  wo¬ 
man  to  bring  her  infant  to  a  mature  birth. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  during  pregnancy,  muft  be 
adapted  to  the  caufes  that  threaten  a  Mifcarriage.  And  it  will 
be  prudent  to  diftinguifh  thefe  caufes  with  all  imaginable  accu¬ 
racy,  and  confider  all  the  preceding  and  prefent  circumftances 
that  can  give  us  any  information,  left,  by  miftaking  the  caufe, 
wefhould  purfue  a  method  that  is  fuperfluous?  x>r,  what  is  worfe, 
dangerous. 

A  Mifcarriage  impending  through  the  imbecillity  of  the  Fcetus, 
is  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  deficiency  in  the  figns  of  advancing 
pregnancy,  a  languid  motion  of  the  Foetus  at  the  age  it  fhould 
move  with  vigour,  but  particularly  by  the  health  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  compared  with  thefe. 

The  only  precaution  which  can  be  taken  in  this  cafe,  is  to 
cure  the  mother  of  the  particular  diftemper  fhe  labours  under, 
which  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  attempt  by  regulating  her 
diet,  exercife,  and  the  other  Non-naturals,  than  by  quantities 
of  medicines,  at  that  time  never  agreeable,  and  not  always 
fiafe. 

I  once  lived  in  a  country  where  a  medicine  was  vended  which 
had  fo  much  reputation  for  thefe  imbecillities  of  the  mother  and 
Fcetus,  that  few  women  went  through  their  time  without  it ; 
and  I  had  reafon  to  believe  it  had  been  in  fome  inftances  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs,  infomuch  that  I  thought  it  of  importance 
enough  to  be  worth  taking  fome  pains  to  find  out.  It  proved 
to  be  the  Miftura  aurea  of  Fuller,  without  the  leaft  al¬ 
teration. 

Dr.  Fuller  fays  this  medicine  deferves  the  name  of  Golden 
more  with  refpedt  to  its  virtues  than  the  ingredients.  He  affirms 
that  it  very  much  invigorates  both  the  mother  and  Fcetus,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  procuring  the  mother  an  eafy  labour,  and 
of  making  the  child  healthy  and  ftrong,  if  a  fpoonful  is  taken 
twice  a  day  for  the  laft  month  of  pregnancy. 

If  the  Fcetus  is  already  dead,  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  to 
prevent  a  Mifcarriage ;  nor  on  the  contrary  is  any  thing  to 
be  done  to  forward  it,  becaufe  nature  will  generally  find  out 
a  proper  time  for  its  exclufion.  For  this  reafon  the  dangerous 
operation  recommended  by  Celfus  ought  feldom  or  never  to 
be  put  in  practice  ;  I  mean  that  of  delivering  a  woman  by 
force  of  a  dead  child.  Nor  can  forcing  medicines  be  proper, 
becaufe  there  are  many  inftances  of  women  who  have  gone  to 
their  full  time,  and  then  been  delivered  of  a  living  child,  after 
their  pregnancy  has  been  attended  with  moft  of  the  figns*  men¬ 
tioned  by  authors  of  a  dead  Foetus. 

There  is  no  reafon  in  general  to  fear  the  ill  confequences  to 
the  mother  that  may  attend  the  putrefaction  of  the  Fcetus  in 
the  Womb,  becaufe  fo  long  as  the  Membranes  remain  intire, 
the  Fcetus  will  not  eafily  putrefy :  and  as  foon  as  they  break 
the  Waters  are  excluded,  and  the  Fcetus  is  commonly  expelled 
very  foon  after.  Mauriceau.  La  Motte . 
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The  figns  of  a  dead  Fcetus  in  the  Uterus  are, 
i.  A  ceffation,  or  want  of  motion  of  the  child,  if  preg¬ 
nancy  ,s  far  enough  advanced  to  admit  of  its  being  perceived.  ° 

•  r  ,,  atl0n  of  a  weigllt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Efc'lly . 
which  falls  to  which  ever  fide  the  woman  lies  on. 

3.  Pains  in  the  Belly,  efpecially  about  the  Navel  and  Loins, 
and  an  uneafy  fenfiition  in  the  Stomach. 

nt.  AnrUuUfTTaJ  c?Idnefs  of  the  Belly,  and  of  the  internal 
Onhce  of  the  Womb,  perceivable  by  the  touch  j  as  alio  of 
the  Nofe  and  Ears  of  the  woman. 

5.  An  offenfive  Breath. 

6.  The  Eyes  feem  hollow,  funk  into  the  Orbit,  and  are 

,°C  ^eir  ui'uai  luftre ;  the  Eye-lids  are  fwelled,  and 
the  fight  is  lefs  acute  than  ufual. 

7.  The  Face  fwells,  and  becomes  of  a  dufky  pale  colour. 
Epilepticfit^  fhiVenngS’  faintinS  fits  and  convulfions,  like 

9.  Want  of  ileep,  uneafy  dreams,  and  grinding  of  the  Teeth. 

10.  A  I  enefmus,  or  Strangury. 

11.  But  the  moft  certain  fign  is  a  difeharge  of  foetid  Sanies 
from  the  Uterus. 

Thofe  Mifcarriages  which  are  caufed  by  the  tendernefs  of  the 
Membranes  involving  the  Fcetus  cannot  be  forefeen,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  not  to  be  prevented  by'  ariy  precaution  that  can 
be  taken.  However  a  woman  that  has  once,  mifearried  from 
this  caufe,  will  do  well  to  avoid  all  violent  and  fudden  motion, 
a  A??7  g‘ve  occafion  to  their  rupture,  in  future  pregnancies. 
A  Mifcarriage  from  a  feirrhofity  of  the  Placenta,  or  fhortnefs 

°  a  e™blllCaI  c'orid’  can  n^hher  be  forefeen  nor  prevented. 

A  Mifcarriage  threatned  by  any  diftemper  either  acute  or 
chronical,  is  to  be  prevented  either  by  curing  the  diftemper; 
if  that  is  poffible,  or  by  moderating  the  fymptoms;  This  ad¬ 
mits  of  io  much  variety,  that  ’tis  impoffible  to  lay  down  rules 
accommodated  to  every  particular  cafe. 

If  a  woman  has  been  fubjedt  to  Mifcarriages,  fhe  muft  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  ufual  caufes  of  it ;  but  efpecially  the  par¬ 
ticular  accident  that  has  formerly  made  her  mifcarry. 

For  this  purpofe  fhe  muft  regulate  the  paffions  of  the  mind 
and  her  friends  und  domefticks  muft  take  care  that  fhe  is  not 
furpnzed  by  any  thing  that  may  give  her  either  fudden  pleafure 
or  pain.  She  muft  avoid  all  exercife,  unlefs  that  which  is  very 
moderate,  fpeaking  loud,  lifting  of  weights,  all  ftrong  perfumes 
and  difagreeable  fmells,  and  above  all  things  the  embraces  of 
her  hufband,  which,  by  the  uni  verbal  confent  pf  authors,  are 
numbered  amongft  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  Abortion. 

As  an  Haemorrhage  from  the  Uterus  always  precedes  a  Mis¬ 
carriage,  authors  have  in  general  regarded  it  as  the  immediate 
cauie  thereof,  and  accordingly  have  calculated  their  remedies 
to  prevent  or  flop  it.  Therefore  bleeding  is  on  all  hands  re¬ 
commended  upon  the  very  firft  fymptoms  of  a  Mifcarriage; 
provided  no  confiderable  evacuation  of  any.  fort,-,  or  weaknefs 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  render  it  improper  ;  but  this  is  ab- 
ioiutc  y  necefiary,  whenever  there  is  any  reafon  to  apprehend 
a  Plethora,  or  fulnefs  of  Blood.  F 

Reft  is  not  of  lefs  importance ;  the  woman  muft  therefore 
be  confined  to  her  bed,  upon  the  very  firft  approach  of  the 
fymptoms  of  Mifcarriage,  and  enjoined  to  reft  there  till  they 
intirely  difappear,  or  till  a  Mifcarriage  is  unavoidable  :  mean 
time  lfie  muft  be  kept  very  cool. 

_  As  pain  is  always  a  forerunner  of  a  Mifcarriage,  gentle 
Opiates  are  greatly  recommended,  mixed  with  Reftringcnts, 
and  leem  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  an  increafe  of  the  fym¬ 
ptoms,  and  the  confequences  thereof,  as  they  take  off  the  fti- 
mulation,  and  confequently  remove  one  great  promoter  of  the 
Haemorrhage  fo  much  to  be  dreaded.  t 

The  following  form,  and  method  of  adminiftring  it,  is  re¬ 
commended. by  Boerhaave. 

Take  Blood-ftone  powdered, 

Armenian  bole. 

Dragon’s  blood?  of  each  a  dram. 

Syrup  of  Myrtles,  an  ounce  ; 

Solid  Laudanum,  three  grains  ; 

Plantain  water,  fix  ounces. 

Let  the  patient  take  half  an  ounce  of  this  mixture  every 
quarter  ol  an  hour.  See  Hemorrhage.  1 

Aftringent  medicines  and  applications,  and  an  aftringent 
.Regimen,  as  they  prevent  Haemorrhages  in  general  from  tfid 
uterus,  are  particularly  recommended  for  that  reafon,  as  pre- 
fervatives  againft  Abortion.  v 

Por  this  reafon  all  thofe  medicines  that  are  found  effedtual  in 
moderating  a  profufe  Flux  of  the  Menfes,  are  alfo  l'erviceablc 
in  this  cafe.  See  Menses. 

for  this  purpofe  Tindiure  of  Rofes  is  frequently  preferibed,1 
and  S)  denham  diredts  the  following  Eledtuary  1 
Take  Conferve  of  Dried  Rofes  two  ounces, 

I  roches  of  Lemnian  Earth,  a  dram  and  half. 

Pomegranate  Peel  and  Red  Coral,  ©f  each  two  fcruples. 
Blood-ftone,  Dragon’s  blood,  and  Armenian  Bole,  each 
a  fcruple. 

Syrup  of  Coral  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  an  Eledlunry. 

P  Let 
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Let  the  patient  take  the  quantity  of  a  iai'ge  Nutmeg  in  the 
morning,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  drinking  after  it  fix 
fpoonfuls  of  the  following  Julap. 

Take  of  the  fimple  water  ot  Oak-buds,  and  Plantain,  each 
three  ounces. 

Of  Barley  Cinamon-watcr,  and  Syrup  of  Red  Rofes,  each 
an  ounce. 

Spirit  of  Vitriol  enough  to  make  it  agreeably  acid. 

Reftringent  Plaifters  are  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  Region 
of  the  Loins  by  Sydenham,  made  of  equal  parts  of  Diapalma, 
and  the  Rupture-plaifter.  Others  direft  the  fame,  with  an  addition 
of  the  Red-lead  plaifter,  or  Plaifters  of  other  reftringent  in¬ 
gredients,  as  Dragon’s  blood,  Armenian  bole,  Maftich,  Galls, 
Biftort-root  and  Red  Coral,  made  up  with  Cyprefs  Turpen¬ 
tine  into  the  confiftence  of  a  Plaifter. 

It  would  be  endlels  to  give  forms  of  medicines,  and  fre¬ 
quently  prejudicial,  becaufe  they  are  capable  of  being  mifap- 
plied,  unlefs  particular  regard  is  had  to  the  caufes  of  the  dif- 
order  they  are  intended  to  remove,  to  which  they  muft  be 
adapted  as  circumftances  {hall  direft.  The  reader  will  be  more 
inftrufted  by  the  following  cautions. 

1.  Let  nothing  reftringent  be  either  given  internally,  or  ap¬ 
plied,  when  an  approaching  Mifcarriage  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to 
make  the  preventing  it  improbable,  or  impofkble  ;  for  what¬ 
ever  then  retards  it  is  pernicious.  Reftringents  then  are  particu¬ 
larly  prejudicial,  as  they  oppofe  the  Relaxation  of  the  internal 
Orifice  of  the  Uterus,  at  this  time  fo  neceflary  to  the  expulfion 
of  the  Fcetus  and  Secundines. 

2.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  Foetus  is  dead,  let 
no  aftringents  of  any  kind  be  made  ufe  of,  becaufe  whatever 
then  prevents  a  Mifcarriage  does  harm. 

3.  When  a  Tenfion  and  Strifture  of  the  Uterus  make  it 
incapable  of  a  fufficient  dilatation,  and  thereby  endanger  a 
Mifcarriage,  aftringents  are  improper,  as  they  increafe  the 
Tenfion,  and  confequently  the  danger. 

I  am  fenfible  fome  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  aftringents  are 
fometimes  neceflary,  even  in  the  cafes  laft  mentioned,  to  moderate 
a  violent  Flux  of  Blood.  But  they  cannot  anfwer  the  end  pro- 
pofed,  fo  long  as  the  Fcetus,  Placenta,  or  any  part  of  it,  or 
the  Clotted  blood  keep  the  Uterus  diftended,  and  the  Blood- 
veffels  thereof  open  ;  and  when  thefe  are  brought  away,  they 
are  generally  fuperfluous,  becaufe  the  Haemorrhage  ufually 
ceafes  without  any  farther  afiiftance,  unlefs  a  Laceration  of  the 
Uterus,  or  fome  extraordinary  accident  render  the  regimen  and 
medicines  neceflary,  which  are  fpecified  under  the  article  HiE- 
MORRHAGIA. 

The  precautions  that  are  taken  againft  a  Mifcarriage  during 
the  time  of  pregnancy,  are  feldom  fo  effectual  as  thofe  which 
are  taken  in  the  interval  betwixt  a  Mifcarriage  and  the  next 
impregnation.  Thefe  confift  in  reftoring  to  the  woman  a  per¬ 
fect  ftate  of  health  in  general,  particular  regard  being  had  to 
the  diforders  of  the  Uterus. 

If  from  the  fymptoms  of  great  Pain,  Tenfion  and  Hardnefs 
about  the  Region  of  the  Uterus,' antecedent  to  a  Mifcarriage, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  Uterus  is  too  tenfe  to  admit  of 
fufficient  dilatation,  the  general  Habit  of  Body  muft  be  relaxed 
by  the  methods  direfted  under  the  article  Strictura.  Or 
the  Fibres  of  the  Uterus  may  be  foftened  by  emollient  Fomenta¬ 
tions,  Cataplafms,  Injeftions,  orPelfaries. 

But  at  leaft  nineteen  out  of  twenty  habitual  Mifcarriages  are 
caufed  by  a  general  Laxity  of  the  Habit,  or  particular  Relaxation 
of  the  Uterus  ;  this  cafe  feems  of  importance  enough  to  deferve 
fome  farther  confideration. 

By  habitual  Mifcarriages,  I  mean  fuch  as  have  happened  more 
than  once  at  a  ftated  period  of  pregnancy,  without  any  evident 
caufe. 

’Tis  remarkable  that  women  of  the  loweft  clafs  are  very 
little  fubjeft  to  this  fort  of  Mifcarriage  ;  theirs  generally  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  frights,  falls,  or  acute  diftempers. 

But  with  women  in  a  higher  fphere  it  is  otherwife,  many 
of  them  being  fcarce  able  to  bring  their  Fcetus  to  maturity 
without  the  utmoft  care  and  caution,  though  no  accident  in¬ 
tervenes  fufficient  to  account  for  their  Mifcarriages. 

If  we  confider  the  ufual  caufes  of  Relaxation,  the  reafon  of 
this  difference  will  appear  very  plain. 

I  muft  anticipate  here  a  little  of  what  I  have  to  fay  on  tire 
fubjeft  of  Relaxation  as  a  diftemper,  and  obferve,  that  the 
great  caufes  of  Laxity  are,  want  of  exercife,  fitting  up  late  at 
night,  and  fleeping  long  in  a  morning,  and  heat. 

Women  then  in  the  lower  clafies  of  life,  prevent  or  remedy 
this  Relaxation,  by  a  great  deal  of  exercife,  by  going  foon  to 
reft  at  night,  and  rifing  early  in  a  morning,  and  by  expofing 
themfelvcs  to  cold,  all  which  are  neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence. 

But  women  in  a  higher  fphere,  who  are  not  under  thefe 
neceffities,  induce  a  Laxity,  by  ufirtg  infiifficient  exercife,  or 
none  at  all ;  by  fitting  up  late,  and  fleeping  long  in  a  morning, 
and  by  keeping  themfelves  always  warm. 

Women  of  diftinftion  have  for  the  laft  half  century  ac- 
cuftonred  themfelves  to  a  very  pernicious  habit,  which  much 
contributes  to  the  Relaxation  ot  their  hibies;  1  mean  that  ot 
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drinking  their  liquors  warm.  This,  in  feme  morbid  cafes,  may 
be  necdTary  as  a  medicine  ;  but  it  is  the  utmoft  imprudence  to 
make  ft  habitual  in  a  ftate  of  health,  tor  as  heat  always  re¬ 
laxes  the  part  which  fiift  receives  the  warm  liquor  mult  m 
time ’be  relaxed  bv  it,  and  this  Relaxation  muft  be commune 
caTed  to  the  reft  of  the  body.  Hence  Indigcft.on,  Lcwnefs  of 
SjSo,* Hyfterics  and  Obftrkons  of  all  kinds,  the  parents  ot 

ChlTmafenffbk ' that  all  thefe  efifeas  have  been  charged  upon 


Tea  ‘  by  a  very  obvious'  miftake.  But  warm  water  is  capable 
of  all  thefe  mifehiefs,  if  drank  in  the  fame  quantities,  without 

any  Tea  infufed  in  it.  „  .  .  ^  , 

The  caufes  of  this  univerfal  Laxity  direct  us  to  the  cure,  which 

muft  be  attempted  as  foon  as  the  woman  is  recovered  of  one 
Mifcarriage,  in  order  to  prevent  another  the  next  time  (he  fhall 

The  medicines  and  regimen  meft  likely  to  anfwer  this  end, 
will  be  particularly  fpecified  under  the  article  Laxity. 

But  if  it  happens  that  the  diforder  is  local,  the  reft  of  the 
habit  being  in  a  tolerable  ftate  of  health,  and  the  Uterus  only 
relaxed  * 

In  this  cafe  the  remedies  muft  alfo  in  fome  meafure  be  local. 
Thus  Reftringent  plaifters  applied  to  the  Region  of  the  Lcirfe 
are  not  to  be  neglected.  As  to  fomentations  and  Injections, 
they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution,  left  if  they  are  a  little  too 
reftringent,  they  ftiould  interfere  with  the  natural  evacuation,  fo 

neceflary  to  the  health  cf  the  fex.  _  ,  ,  . 

A  Fluor  albus  frequently  attends  a  Laxity  of  the  Womb  and 
parts  adjacent,  which  muft  be  cured  by  the  methods  directed 
under  that  article,  whether  it  be  the  caufe,  or  the  effect  ot 

Relaxation.  _ 

But  the  light  Chalybeate  waters  are  of  all  remedies  the  moft 
effectual  prefervatives  againft  moft  forts  of  habitual  Mn car¬ 
riages.  Thefe  muft  be  drank  at  the  fountain-head  by  fix  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  or  fooner ;  and  in  the  quantity  of  three,  or  at 
moft  four  half-pints.  Mean  time  the  patient  muft  ufe  as  much 
exercife  as  her  health  and  ftrength  will  admit  of,  and  in  all 
refpefts  conform  to  a  ft  rift  regularity  of  life  during  their 
ufe,  which  muft  be  for  two  or  three  months  during  the 

fummer.  . 

I  have  often  known  the  Pyrmont  or  Spaw-water  fubftituted 
for  our  own  country  Chalybeates,  but  muft  own  I  never  law 
any  very  extraordinary  effefts  from  them  in  this  cafe  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  their  inefficacy  has  been  owing  to  their  adulteration,  or  tt> 
the  lofs  of  their  virtues  at  this  diftance  from  the  fountain-head, 

I  cannot  determine. 

Chalybeate  waters,  drank  under  the  above-mentioned  regula¬ 
tions,  are  admirably  well  adapted  to  prevent  Mifcarriages,  both 
as  they  contribute  to  reftore  the  Uterus  to  its  natural  elafticity, 
and  as  they  mend  thewdiole  Habit  of  Body,  and  have  great  virtues 
in  removing  Obftruftions,  the  grand  fources  of  Indifpofition. 

I  could  produce  many  inftances  of  confiderable  cures  per¬ 
formed  by  thefe  Waters,  which  have  fell  under  my  own  obfer- 
vation  5  and  can  affirm  of  them,  what  few  phyficians  can  lay 
of  any  other  remedy,  that  I  do  not  recolleft  any  one  patient 
that  ever  made  ufe  of  them  with  regularity,  without  a  manifeft 
alteration  for  the  better. 

Zacutus  Lufitanus  reccommends  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  an 
Iffue  for  preventing  Mifcarriages,  a  thing  not  unlikely  to  fuc- 
ceed,  as  it  may  contribute  to  keep  both  the  mother  and  child 
in  health  ;  and  confequently  be  a  prefervative  againft  Mif¬ 
carriages  from  diforders  to  which  either  are  fubjeft. 

As  the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Womb  is  more  folid,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dilate  in  a  Mifcarriage,  than  a  legitimate  birth,  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  Fcetus  in  this  immature  ftate  muft  confequently 
be  lefs  eafy,  and-  attended  with  more  danger.  In  both  cafes 
a  violent  Flooding  is  the  circumftance  the  moft  to  be  dreaded, 
and  can  neither  be  prevented,  or  cured  by  any  method  what¬ 
ever,  fo  long  as  the  Fcetus,  or  any  confiderable  portion  of  the 
Secundines  remain  in  the  Womb. 

In  a  mature  birth  the  Placenta  is  commonly  detached  from 
the  Uterus  without  much  difficulty,  and  excluded  by  natural 
pains  foon  alter  the  child,  even  though  die  midwife  does  not  take 
care  to  bring  it  away  the  minute  after  the  birth  ;  but  if  it  ad¬ 
heres,  as  it  does  fometimes,  and  is  retained  till  the  Flooding  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  exceffive,  a  hand  may  be  introduced,  and  the  Se¬ 
cundines  feparated  from  the  Womb,  and  brought  away  without 
much  violence  to  the  woman,  the  Orifice  of  he  Uterus  at  this 
time  ufually  admitting  of  a  dilatation  fufficient  for  this*  ope¬ 
ration. 

But  in  a  Mifcarriage  it  is  otherwife,  where  a  moderate  Flux 
is  often  continued  for  many  days,  before  the  internal  Orifice 
will  admit  the  exclufion  of  the  fmall  Fcetus  ;  much  lefs  will  it 
fuftcr  the  introduftion  of  a  hand  in  order  to  feparate  the 
Placenta  from  the  Womb,  which  in  fuch  cafes  is  very  fubjeft 
to  adhere  to  it. 

When  there  is  no  longer  any  hopes  of  preventing  a  Mifcar¬ 
riage,  and  the  Foetus  is  retained,  in  cafe  it  does  not  lie  acrofs 
the  Orifice,  Hippocrates  advifes  to  make  the  woman  fneeze  *, 
and  during  the  effort  to  flop  her  Nofc,  and  Mouth,  that  the 

whole 
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whole  force  of  the  Convulfion  may  as  much  as  is  poffible  be  di- 
refted  towards  the  Uterus.  This  I  mention,  becaufe  I  find  the 
women  in  the  country  make  ufe  of  the  fame  artifice  with 

But  the  general  directions  of  the  beft  authors,  amongft  which 
is  La  Motte,  are  to  commit  the  whole  affair  to  nature,  even 
though  we  arefatisfied  the  Foetus  is  dead,  and  attempt  nothing 
either  by  medicine  or  manual  operations,  unlefs  the  b  coding 
ihould  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  formidable,  or 
Convulfions  fhould  render  a  forceable  delivery,  with  all  its  in- 
conveniencies  and  dangers,  preferable  to  inevitable  death. 

This  advice  feems  the  more  reafonable,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
contrive  any  medicine  to  promote  the  expulfiori  of  the  t  cetus 
and  Secundines,  which  do  not  at  the  fame  time  rare  y  t  le 
blood,  and  increafe  the  Haemorrhage,  from  whence  the  princi¬ 
pal  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  3  and  as  the  manual  operation 

is  not  lels  hazardous  than  painful.  . 

When  the  dangerous  fymptoms  mentioned  above  render  im¬ 
mediate  Delivery  abfolutely  neceffary,  it  muff  be  performed 
without  waiting  for  ffrong  pains  ;  becaufe  they  feldom  or  never 
return  after  the  Flooding  is  grown  fo  exceffive,  as  to  biing  on 
Faintings  and  Convulfions.  Nor  muff  we  flay  for  a  large  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Womb,  which  without  pains  is  not  to 
be  expeCled  3  and  it  is  lefs  neceffary  in  this  cafe,  becaufe 
amongft  the  great  inconveniences  of  weaknefs  and  Flooding, 
they  are  attended  with  the  advantage  of  mollifying  and  relaxing 
in  fome  meafure  the  Orifice,  thereby  rendering  the  operation 

ibmewbat  lefs  dangerous  and  painful.  _ 

The  fituation  convenient  for  the  operation  is  thus,  according 

to  Celfus.  , 

Place  the  woman  upon  her  Back  acrofs  a  bed,  and  let  her 

Thighs  be  bent  forwards  to  her  Belly,  fo  that  they  may  touch 
the  Ilia,  or  Flanks. 

Mauriceau  advifes  to  place  the  Woman  in  the  fame  manner 
acrofs  a  bed,  with  the  Head  and  Breafls  fomewhat  higher 
than  the  lower  parts,  for  her  eafe,  and  more  convenient 
refpiration.  Then  to  bend  the  Knees  fo  that  the  Heels  may 
approach  the  Seat,  whilft  the  Thighs  are  kept  far  afunder  by 
two  ffrong  women,  and  a  third  lays  hold  of  her  under  the  aims 
to  prevent  her  from  Hiding  forwards. 

Mauriceau  alfo  direCfs  the  operator,  for  his  own  convenience, 
to  place  himfelf  on  a  feat  direftly  before  the  woman,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  his  Elbows,  as  he  fits,  may  be  juff  as  high  as  the 

Pudenda.  .  _  , 

Then  the  operator  muff  anoint  well  his  Hand  with  oil,  frefh 
butter,  or  unfalted  lard,  and  introduce  it  into  the  Vagina  as 
far  as  the  internal  Orifice,  into  which  he  muff  firff  ^  get  one 
Finger,  Celfus  fays  the  Index  or  Fore-finger,  and  tnen  an¬ 
other  3  with  thefe  he  muff  dilate  the  Orifice  fufficiently  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  till  there  is  room  for  the  whole 
Hand. 

All  this  muff  be  done  by  degrees,  and  with  the  utmoff  deli¬ 
cacy,  avoiding,  as  much  as  the  operation  will  permit,  all  man¬ 
ner  of  violence. 

The  Pudenda  muff  alfo  be  well  anointed  with  the  ointments 
recommended  for  the  operator’s  Hand,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
operation. 

When  the  Hand  is  in  the  Womb,  if  the  Membranes  are  yet 
intire,  they  muff  be  broken  ;  and  then  the  Feet  of  the  b  cetus 
muff  be  laid  hold  of,  by  which  it  muff  immediately  b'e  brought 
away. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  the  Placenta,  which, 
if  it  flicks,  muff  be  feparated  from  the  Womb  by  the  Fingers, 
and  extrafted,  fo  that  the  leaf!  portion  of  it  may  not  remain. 

The  Womb  muff  farther  be  cleared  of  all  grumous  and  coagu¬ 
lated  Blood,  which  will  caufe  the  Flooding  to  continue,  if 
fufFered  to  remain  in  it. 

In  cafe  the  Foetus  is  excluded,  and  the  Placenta,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  is  retained,  it  is  not  always  neceffary  to  introduce  the 
whole  Hand  into  the  Womb.  La  Motte  gives  fame  inffances 
where  a  fingle  Finger  has  been  fufficient  to  feparate  die  fmall 
Placenta,  and  afterwards  to  bring  it  away,  by  bending  a  Finger, 
and  making  it  a  fort  of  blunt  hook.  But  tfiefe  happened  in  the 
firff  weeks  of  pregnancy,  when  the  Placenta  was  very  fmall,' 
and  the  Womb  very  little  diffended  by  it. 

It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  the  operation  ought  not  to 
be  undertaken,  unlefs  abfolutely  neceffary  on  account  of  violent 
Floodings  3  and  the  danger  of  forcing  medicines  has  been  re¬ 
marked.  I  muff  add,  that  Cordials  are  attended  with  hazard, 
as  they  increafe  the  Flooding  in  proportion  as  they  raife  the 
fpirits. 

When  therefore  the  Placenta  is  retained,  and  the  Flooding  is 
not  fo  violent  as  to  render  the  operation  immediately  neceffary. 
Opiates  are  the  moft  likely  medicines  to  promote  the  feparation 
and  exclufion  of  it,  by  relaxing  the  parts  concerned,  and  re¬ 
moving  that  ffricture  which  always  accompanies  pain. 

To  this  end  a  fingle  grain  of  Opium,  an  ounce  of  Diacodium, 
or  twenty  drops  of  Liquid  laudanum,  are  often  given  in  a 
convenient  vehicle,  with  great  fuccefs. 

I  think  Boerhnave  was  the  firff  that  introduced  this  method 
Into  practice. 
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The  fame  phyfician  obferving  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
of  Forcing  medicines,  and  Cordials  in  cafes  of  large  Uterine 
Haemorrhages,  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  the  Placenta, 
fubffituted  in  their  room  broths,  which  he  directed  to  be  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  a  very  few  fpoonfuls  at  a  time,  and  to  be 
repeated  every  four  or  five  minutes,  juff  as  warm  as  new 
milk. 

By  this  means  the  Stomach  eafily  digefts  and  converts  into 
Chyle  this  fmall  quantity  of  aliment,  in  its  own  nature  eafily 
digeffible,  and  the  patient  is  gradually  fupplied  with  Blood,  in 
the  room  of  that  which  fhe  lofes.  Mean  time  fire  muff  be  kept 
cooli 

I  have  anticipated  thus  much  of  what  will  be  explained  tnore 
at  large  under  the  article  Haemorrhage,  becaufe  no  inffrueftions 
fhould  be  wanting  that  might  be  of  ufe  to  a  woman  under  the 
hazardous  circumffance  of  a  Mifcarriage. 

For  this  reafon,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  fhall  make  the 
diforders  of  women  their  peculiar  ffudy,  I  fhall  end  this  article 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  cafes,  which  will  inffru£f  much 
more  than  any  general  rules  that  can  be  laid  down,  and  will  ini 
fome  degree  fupply  the  place  of  practice. 

Thefe  cafes  are  principally  extracted  from  fome  few  authors  of 
our  own  country,  Mauriceau,  and  La  Motte. 

I  muff  not  omit  remarking  a  fingular  excellence  of  the  laff 
mentioned  author.  He  feems  to  have  obferved  nature  with 
great  diligence,  and  to  have  given  the  hiftory  of  her  operations 
with  great  accuracy  infomuch  that  many  of  his  cafes  feem 
almoff  made  with  a  view  to  confirm  fome  important  maxims  of 
Hippocrates,  whom,  I  dare  fay,  La  Motte  never  read  ;  other- 
wife  he  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  him,  with  a  degree  of 
offentation  peculiar  to  his  countrymen. 

Observation  I. 

A  Mifcarriage  from  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys i 

A  woman  of  quality  was  many  years  affii&ed  with  tormenting 
pains  in  the  Kidneys,  especially  on  the  Left- fide,  where  Ih£ 
was  firff  feized  ;  and  though  fhe  was  no  lefs  than  fourteen 
times  with  child,  fhe  conftantly  came  before  her  time  in  the 
eighth,  or  beginning  of  the  ninth,  month. 

When  I  diffe&ed  her,  I  found  the  Left  Kidney  quite  wafted, 
but  the  Right  fwelled  to  a  prodigious  bignefs,  in  which*' 
after  I  had  cut  through  it,  appeared  a  large  Stone.  Bohetus. 

Observation  II. 

A  Mifcarriage  from  Water  at  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves. 

A  certain  lady  had  been  many  years  fubjebt  to  Convulfive  dif¬ 
orders,  like  Hyfferics,  but  whenever  file  was  with  child, 
ufed  to  be  taken  with  ffrong  Convulfions  like  Hyfteric  fits. 
At  the  end  Of  the  third  month,  at  which  time  fhe  conftantly 
mifearried,  her  Menfes  appeared,  which  continuing  for 
two  or  three  days  to  come  away,  accompanied  with  bits  of 
torn  Membranes,  put  her  in  expectation  of  mifearrying, 
which  fhe  always  did  foon  after.  At  laft  fhe  died  of  an 
Apoplexy. 

Becaufe  I  fufpeCfed  the  Womb  to  be  principally  affeCfed,  my 
curiofity  led  me  to  inquire  firff  of  all  there  3  but  I  found 
that  part  perfectly  found,  and  in  its  right  fituation.  There 
was  nothing  about  the  Womb,  or  its  Appendage,  that  could 
be  looked  upon  as  the  caufe  of  this  diforder  3  therefore  we 
refolved  to  fearch  for  the  principal  and  original  caufe  of  the 
diftemper  in  the  Head.  Nor  was  our  labour  in  vain  5  for  the 
Brain  had  as  it  were  buffered  an  inundation  3  all  its  Cells  and 
Meanders  were  full  of  water,  which  had  moreover  infinuated 
itfelf  near  the  Origin  of  Nerves  that  go  to  theVifcera,  in  fuch 
plenty*  as  to  feparate  the  Pia  Mater  from  the  Trunk  of  the, 
Medulla  oblongata  the  breadth  of  two  Fingers.  By  means  of 
thefe  Nerves,  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  descending  from  the 
Head  upon  the  Mefenteric  plexus  was  doubtlefs  the  caufe  of 
all  thefe  Spafmodic  pains  and  diforders,  and  the  Abortion 
that  followed.  Bonetus. 

Remark. 

Hippocrates  feems  to  have  direCfed  the  author  of  this  cafe 
to  fearch  for  the  caufe  of  the  Mifcarriage  in  the  Head,  though 
he  does  not  name  him.  If  he  had  not  Hippocrates  in  view, 
the  cafe  is  an  inftance  of  the  great  knowledge,  and  prodigious 
fagacity  of  the  laft  mentioned  author,  who  tells  us,  in  his  firft 
book  of  The  Difedfcs  of  Women ,  “  I  hat  if  the  Head  of  a  wo- 
“  man  with  child  abounds  with  water  ( j ) ,  the 
“  acrid  water  defeends  with  violence  from  the  Flead  to  the 
“  Belly,  and  caufes  a  flight  Fever,  and  Convulfive  motions, 
“  (w«fy*o* )  which  fometimes  increasing  become  exceilive.  If 
tc  fuch  a  cafe  is  attended  with  inappetency  and  weaknefs, 
“  there  is  great  danger  of  an  immediate  Mifcarriage. 

Observation  III. 

Inftances  of  Mifcarriages  from  too  much  exercife. 

Feb.  25.  1685,  I  attended  a  woman  about  three  months 
gone  with  child,  who  mifearried  while  I  was  “er  c*  ,a 
lmall  Foetus  no  bigger  than  a  bee.  I  he  caufe  of  this  acci- 
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dent,  as  it  appeared,  was  a  journey  in  a  ftage-coach,  of  a 
hundred  leagues  in  five  days,  when  (he  was  about  a  month 
gone.  The  great  agitation  and  fhaking  of  the  Body  in  that 
journey,  it  feems,  deftroyed  intirely,  or  in  part,  the  principle 
of  life  in  that  little  Foetus,  who  then  ceafed  to  grow.  A 
month  afterwards  the  woman  voided  fome  fmall  quantity  of 
Blood  from  the  Womb,  though  only  for  a  day  or  two.  But 
the  fame  fymptom  appeared  again  at  the  end  of  another 
month,  and  ended  in  her  mifearrying  of  that  little  Foetus-* 
which  ought  to  havb  been  as  long  as  one’s  Middle-finger 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  month,  at  which  time  Nature 
expelled  it  wrapped  up  in  its  Membranes  with  its  Waters,  in 
compafs  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  pullet’s  egg; 

Now  had  this  woman  been  blooded  in  the  Arm  before  {he  under¬ 
took  her  journey,  as  I  would  have  advifed  her;  had  fhe  con¬ 
futed  me,  fhe  might  have  been  preferred  from  this  misfor¬ 
tune.  For  women  with  child  are  fo  much  the  more  liable 
to  receive  hurt,  as  their  Veffels  are  full  of  Blood ;  becaufe 
the  great  ftirring  of  the  Body  heating  the  Blood,  and  giving 
it  a  brifker  motion  than  ordinary,  the  VefTels  of  the  Womb, 
which  are  too  full  of  it,  expand  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  even  fometimes  break  ;  wherefore  Big-bellied  women 
who  are  forced  to  take  long  journies,  can  ufe  no  better 
remedy  to  preferve  themfelves  than  Bleeding,  which  takes  off 
the  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  VefTels.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  IV. 

i 

April  i.  1685,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  mifearfied  an 
hour  before  of  a  fmall  child  of  four  months,  which  I  judged, 
from  its  corruption,  to  have  lain  eight  or  nine  days  dead 
in  the  Womb,  before  Nature  of  itfelf  expelled  it.  The  Body 
of  this  Fcetus  being  very  fmall  and  quite  fhrivelled,  had,  for 
that  reafon,  very  little  dilated  the  internal  Orifice,  fo  that 
I  had  no  room,  for  the  prefent,  to  bring  away  the  After¬ 
birth,  and  therefore  left  it  to  Nature,  which  did  the  bufi- 
nefs  twelve  hours  after.  For  I  judged  it  better  to  do  fo, 
than  to  offer  violence  to  the  Womb  by  dilating  it  fo  much 
as  was  neceffary  for  extracting  this  foreign  mafs.  This 
misfortune  was  owing  to  the  woman’s  being  too  much 
fhaken  and  agitated,  by  always  ufing  a  very  uneafy  coach, 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  V. 

April  22.  1687,  1  delivered  a  woman  of  a  fmall  male  infant 
alive,  being  four  months  grown,  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  proportionably  big. 

This  woman  had  hurt  herfelf,  as  I  fore-told,  and  fore-warned 
her  againft  it,  by  going  to  Verfailles  in  a  very  uneafy  ftage- 
coach.  The  great  agitation  and  {hocks  fhe  received  in  that 
journey,  brought  upon  her,  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the 
Mifcarriage,  a  fmall  Flux  of  Blood,  which  continued  till 
the  day  fhe  mifearried,  without  any  thing  befides  remark¬ 
able.  This  child  unfortunately  perifhed  by  the  imprudence 
of  its  mother,  who,  by  neglecting  the  good  advice  I  gave  her, 
not  to  undertake  that  journey,  in  which  {he  was  thus  injured, 
was  herfelf,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  murderer  of  her  own  child. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  VI. 

April  19.  1689,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  male  infant,  five 
months  and  a  half  grown,  who  was  ftill  alive,  though  the 
mother  had  laboured  under  a  moderate  Flux  of  Blood, which 
was  almoft  continual,  the  fpace  of  two  whole  months,  in- 
creafing  at  laft  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  hazard  an  Abortion.  In 
this  fituation  I  advifed  the  woman  to  keep  her  bed,  or  at  leaft 
her  chamber,  that  fo  {he  might,  if  poffible,  preferve  her 
Great-belly  to  the  end  of  her  term.  But  inftead  ofhearkening 
to  my  good  advice,  fhe  undertook  a  journey  in  a  coach, 
which  was  the  diredt  way  to  deftroy  her  infant,  who  lived 
but  half  an  hour,  though  the  mother  was  as  well,  after  I 
had  delivered  her,  as  if  {he  had  lain  in  at  the  end  of  the 
natural  term.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  VII. 

Auguft  11.  1689,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  juft  mifearried 
of  a  fmall  Fcetus,  wrapped  up  in  its  Membranes  and  Waters, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  nine  weeks  grown,  but  no  bigger  than  a 
French-bean,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  it  did  not  continue 
to  grow  during  all  that  time,  being  no  larger  than  the  Fcetus 
of  a  month.  But  as  this  little  Fcetus  was  not  at  all  corrupted, 
and  the  mother  told  me,  that  {he  had  been  very  feverely 
fhaken  in  a  coach  five  weeks  before,  I  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  had  only  preferved  a  languiftiing  life,  fince  this  violent 
agitation,  and-  had  not  grown  at  all  ;  or  rather,  that 

•  it  ceafed  to  live  from  that  time,  but  was  preferved  from 
corruption  in  its  Waters,  till  Nature  expelled  it.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  VIII. 

Auguft  17.  1690,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  Falfe  conception, 
which  had  excited  a  confiderable  Flooding,  in  which  I  found 
a  little  Foetus  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  wheat. 


This  affords  an  undeniable  proof  that  all  thefe  forts  of  fuppofed 
Falfe  conceptions,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  After-births- of . 
abortive  Foetufes  of  this  nature. 

The  woman  then  reckoned  herfelf  about  two  months  and  a 
half  gone  with  child,  and  told  me,  that  three  weeks  before 
{lie  had  been  very  much  fhaken  and  jumbled  in  a  ftage-coach, 
which  probably  deftroyed  the  principle  of  life  in  the  Foetus 
from  that  time,  and  fo  was  the  caufe  of  the  Abortion  that 
enfued.  To  which  we  may  add,  as  another  reafon,  the 
natural  weaknefs  of  this  Fcetus,  which  ought  to  have  been 
much  larger,  had  it  been  vigorous  from  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
ception.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  IX; 


November  7.  1681,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  mifearried 
of  a  dead  child  in  the  fixth  month. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  days  before  this  accident,  fhe  had  been  too 
much  fhaken  and  jumbled  on  the  road  in  travelling.  This 
brought  upon  her  pains  in  the  Belly,  which  lafted  all  that 
time,  till  at  the  en'd  her  Waters  flowed  off  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  without  any  real  pain.  As  the  infant  prefented  an  Arm, 
the  midwife  believing  at  firft  fight  it  was  the  Foot,  took  no 
care  but  drew  it  out  as  far  as  the  Shoulder,  which  put  the  child 
in  a  more  unnatural  pofture  than  it  was  in  before.  In  this 
fituation  of  affairs,  being  ordered  to  attend  fhe  woman,  I 
puflied  back  the  Arm  into  fhe  Womb.  But  as'  all  the  Waters 
were  intirely  run  off  a  day  before,  and  the  Orifice  of  the 
Womb  was  too  ftrait  and  too  dry  for  me  to  introduce  my 
Hand  without  violence,  in  order  to  turn  the  child,  I  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  truft  Nature  with  the  expulfion  of  the 
child,  than  attempt  it  by  a  too  forcible  extraction,  plainly 
forefeeing  that,  fince  it  was  very  fmall,  it  might-  eafily  come 
away  in  the  fame  pofture  it  was  in,  when  the  Womb  Ihould 
be  lufficiently  dilated ;  becaufe  the  woman  had  already  been 
mother  to  a  child  that  was  full  grown,  and  gone  out  her 
term.  It  happened  as  I  foretold,  twelve  hours  afterwards. 
Nature  of  its  own  accord  expelling  the  child*  by  means  of 
fome  pains,  which  were  excited  by  a  clyfter  I  had  preferred, 
and  which  had  fufficfently  dilated  the  Orifice.  But  the  mid¬ 
wife  who  ffayed  to  attend  her,  miffing  the  opportunity,  let 
the  Womb  clofe  itfelf,  and  could  not  bring  away  the  After¬ 
birth,  which  remained  fix  hours  longer,  after  which  Nature 
of  itfelf  expelled  it,  as  it  had  done  the  child  ;  and  the  woman 
being  thus  happily  delivered,  did  very  well  afterwards.  Now 
I  do  not  know,  but  if  I  had  tried  to  take  away  tire  child  by 
force,  as  I  was  defired  when  I  firft  came,  the  violence  I  muft 
have  ufed  in  dilating  the  Orifice,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  introduce 
my  Hand,  might  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  mother; 
whom  I  preferved  by  prudently  committing  the  bufinefs 
to  Nature,  for  reafons  declared  before.  Miaunceau . 

Observation  X. 
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uuy,  x  u cuv ci  eu  a  woman  ot  a  child  of  four 
months,  which  {he  carried  a  whole  month  dead  in  her 
Womb,  that  is,  fince  {he  took  a  journey  into  the  country, 
which  had  very  much  fatigued  her.  The  little  Fcetus  was  all 
{hnvelled,  yet  without  any  cadaverous  corruption,  beino- 
preferved  all  that  while  in  its  own  Waters,  which  ran  off 
the  day  before  the  mother  mifearried. 

Nothing  extraordinary  attended  this  Abortion ,  but  the  mother 
was  as  well  afterwards  as  if  fhe  had  gone  out  her  time  with 
a  living  child  ;  for  which  fhe  was  not  a  little  obliged  to  mv 
good  counfel,  in  advifing  her  by  no  means  to  attempt  bring¬ 
ing  away  the  dead  child  by  purgatives,  as  fome  phyficiafis 
had  propoffd  to  her,  before  Nature  itfelf  endeavoured  to 
expel  it.  For  thefe  forts  of  remedies  do  nothing  but  irritate 
to  no  purpofe,  if  they  are  given  before  fhe  has  be<mn  her 
operation  ;  which  is  very  obferv-able  in  thofe  pangs  which 
women  feel,  when  Nature  ftrives  to  difengage  itfelf  from 
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July  19.  1687,  1  Slivered  a  woman  of  a  fmall  child  of  ■ 
months  who  was  then  alive.  The  mother  had  hurt  her 
y  the  fatigue  and  Ihaking  of  a  journey  of  ic0  leao 

gornermThisnbhaftl’  When  Ae  W‘lS  tWo'mOTths5and  al 
of  brought  upon  her,  at  that  time,  a  diftillat 

fom  VCI?fltleu  fr°m  the  Womb,  with  now  and  t 
me  B  ood,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  after  which 

^  ,better’  and  even  felt  her  child  to  move 

L,mf°nth  be/°re  .thls  accident.  But  this  did  not  bin 
hei  from  mifearrying,  as  I  plainly  foretold  four  days  be  ft 
fince  {he  negleacd  to  keep  herfelf  in  that  ftate  of 

of  he?  Womb.’  WhlCh  ^  neccfl'arF  t0  Preferve  the  f 

We  fee  by  this  example,  that  nine  days  reft,  which  Bia-bell 

^  hurt  by  fome  confidence  : 
1  n  ot  bod>'5  ufcJ  to  keep,  is  not  always  fufficie 
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fincc  this  woman  could  not  fccure  herfelf  from  mifcarrying 
by  a  reft  of  two  whole  months.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XII. 

Madam  the  countefs  of  - came  into  this  country  in 

May,  1703,  having  gone  at  this  time  three  months  with 
child.  She  fent  for  me,  and  when  I  came,  I  found  her  in 
bed,  and  perfectly  well,  except  that  fhe  was  fatigued  with 
her  long  journey.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  des  horges  at  Paris 
had  ordered  her  to  lie  in  bed  nine  days,  after  her  journey, 
and  delired  I  would  come  to  bleed  her  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  after  which  fhe  was  to  keep  her  bed  nine  days  longer 
by  the  advice  of  the  fame  gentleman. 

I  returned  to  bleed  her  at  the  time  fhe  appointed,  and  after 
this  fhe  punctually  purfued  the  directions  of  Mr.  des  borges. 

I  vifited  her  every  week  for  two  months,  during  which  time  fhe 
took  all  imaginable  care  of  herfelf.  But  on  Tuefday  night  I 
left  her  after  fupper  perfectly  well,  and  the  T.  hurfday  follow¬ 
ing  a  fervant  came  in  great  hafte  to  let  me  know  his  lady 
had  felt  fome  Colic  pains  ever  fince  midnight.  Before  I 
could  fet  out,  another  fervant  came  to  let  me  know  his 
lady  was  very  ill,  and  defired  I  would  make  all  imaginable 
hafte*  When  I  came  to  her,  I  found  her  with  all  the  figns  of 
an  approaching  Mifcarriage.  The  Waters  were  formed, 
and  the  Membranes  ready  to  break,  which  they  did  a  few 
moments  after,  and  the  child,  being  in  a  good  poiition,  came 
away,  together  with  the  After-birth. 

It  was  a  boy,  which  lived  an  hour.  The  mother  recovered 
in  eight  days,  and  fix  weeks  after  returned  to  Paris. 
La  Motte. 

Remark. 

By  this  cafe  we  may  learn,  that  the  utmoft  precautions 
fometimes  are  infufficient  to  prevent  a  Mifcarriage. 

Observation  XIII. 

November  17.  1703,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  juftice  fent  for 
me  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  She  told  me  fhe 
had  been  at  a  wedding,  that  was  celebrated  with  great  de- 
monftrations  of  joy,  where  fhe  had  been  over-perfuaded  to 
dance ;  that  fince  that  time  fhe  had  been  heavy,  and 
opprefled,  and  felt  fuch  a  wearinefs  that  fhe  could  fcarcely 
move;  that  fhe  had  perpetual  inclinations  for  a  ftool,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  do  any  thing ;  and  that  fhe  apprehended 
fome  ill  confequence  from  thefe  accidents,  becaufe  fhe  was 
at  this  time  three  months  gone  with  child,  and  had  fince 
midnight  perceived  pains  not  unlike  thofe  fhe  had  formerly 
felt  when  in  labour. 

She  then  fubmitted  to  a  proper  examination,  and  I  found  matters 
fo  well  difpofed,  that  when  I  withdrew  my  Hand,  I  at  the 
fame  time  brought  away  a  very  fmall  Foetus,  together  with 
its  Membranes,  and  the  After-birth. 

She  foon  recovered  without  the  leaft  accident.  La  Motte. 

Inftances  of  Mifcarriages  from  Strains,  Bruifes,  and  Hurts. 
Observation  XIV. 

January  12.  1693,  I  attended  a  young  woman,  who,  after 
having  gone  with  her  firft  Big-belly  near  five  months,  had  juft 
then  mifearried  of  a  fmall  infant  all  corrupted,  which  in  all 
probability  fhe  had  carried  above  fix  weeks  dead  ;  for  it  had 
only  the  proportions  of  a  child  of  three  months ;  and  as  the 
woman  told  me  that  about  that  very  time  of  her  pregnancy  fhe 
had  been  extremely  afflidted  with  a  moft  violent  vomiting  for 
fome  days,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Strainings  in  that  vomit¬ 
ing  did  much  more  contribute  towards  injuring  the  mother, 
and  caufing  her  child  to  perifh,  than  a  pretty  long  journey 
which  fhe  took  before,  whence  fhe  returned  in  good  health, 
and  fo  continued  for  fifteen  days,  till  fhe  was  feized  with 
that  violent  vomiting ;  which  alfo  ought  the  more  to  be 
efteemed  the  true  caufe  of  this  Abortion ,  becaufe  the  woman 
had  been  fickly  ever  fince  that  time,  till  the  day  that  Nature 
of  herfelf  expelled  the  corrupt  Foetus,  after  which  fhe  re¬ 
covered  her  perfect  health.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XV. 

The  10th  of  November,  1670,  I  attended  a  woman  fix  months 
gone,  who,  for  eight  days  paft,  had  a  moderate  Flux  of  Blood, 
in  which  were  fome  clots,  occafioned  by  the  fhocks  of  a 
violent  cough,  which  had  enlarged  the  Orifice  of  the 
Uterus  to  a  Finger’s  breadth  ;  for  this  reafon  I  told  her  fhe 
would  certainly  mifearry  in  a  little  time,  although  fhe  felt 
no  pain  at  prefent,  becaufe  I  was  allured,  from  the  openinp- 
of  the  Orifice,  and  difeharge  of  Blood,  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  the  agitation  of  fo  violent  a  Cough  not  to  accomplifh  the 
mifehief  it  had  begun.  The  event  anfwered,  for  the  next 
day  the  woman  mifearried  of  a  child,  which  lived  but  a 
day  and  a  Ira  If.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XVI, 

February  12.  1690,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  juft  before 
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mifearried  of  a  fmall  Foetus,  no  bigger  than  a  little  bee, 
though  fhe  reckoned  herfelf  near  three  weeks  gone  with 
child.  For  the  laft  four  or  five  days  fhe  had  been  affli&ed 
with  a  fmall  Flux  of  Blood,  which  might  be  owing  to  a  Hum¬ 
ble  fhe  told  me  fhe  had  made  fome  days  before,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  fit  of  anger.  But  fince  the  Foetus  was  no 
bigger  than  one  of  fifteen  days,  it  is  probable,  that  having 
thrived  fo  little  fince  Conception,  the  mother  would  have 
mifearried  if  the  ftumble  had  not  happened,  becaufe  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Foetus,  whofe  principle  of  life  might  poffibly 
be  deftroyed  by  fome  other  caufe,  unknown  to  the  mother. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  XVII. 

March  13.  1 687 ,  I  delivered  a  young  woman  of  eighteen, 
at  the  term  of  eight  months,  of  her  firft  child,  which  was 
a  girl,  and  alive.  The  mothers  travel  being  accompanied 
with  a  confiderable  Flux  of  Blood,  made  us  dread  the  confe¬ 
quence,  and  the  more  becaufe  it  proceeded  from  a  violent 
ftumble  fhe  had  made  fome  days  before,  which  had  fome- 
what  loofened  the  After-birth.  This  obliged  me  to  cut  the 
Membranes,  as  foon  as  I  could  conveniently  get  at  them, 
left  coming  to  be  ftrained  by  the  mother’s  Pangs,  they  fhould 
yet  further  loofen  the  After-birth,  in  which,  when  I  had  ex- 
traded  it,  after  the  child  came  away,  I  found  hardened  clots 
of  Blood  bigger  than  my  Fift,  and  flicking  very  tenacioufly 
on  that  fide  where  the  After-birth  had  begun  to  be  feparated 
from  the  Womb,  when  it  was  loofened  by  the  fhock  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  ftumble. 

The  child  was  proportioned  in  bignefs  to  thofe  of  its  age,  that 
is,  a  third  lefs  than  a  child  of  nine  months,  and  a  third  bigger 
than  one  of  feven.  But  though  it  was  born  exactly  at  the 
end  of  eight  months,  and  its  birth  too  early  by  a  full  month, 
it  lived  and  did  well.  This  example  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  that  children  of  eight  months  are  always  much 
ftronger,  and  incomparably  more  lively,  than  children  of 
feven  months,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  fmallnefs  and  feeble- 
nefs,  die  almoft  every  one  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  moft  a  few 
days  after  their1  untimely  birth.  Mauriceau. 

Remark; 

Mauriceau  makes  this  laft  obfervation,  to  confute  an  opinion 
which  had  prevailed  from  the  moft  early  ages,  that  a  child  at 
the  term  of  feven  months  is  more  likely  to  live,  than  one  born 
in  the  eighth. 

This,  though  contrary  to  all  manner  of  reafon  and  experience, 
was  probably  founded  on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Numbers , 
according  to  which  the  number  feven  was  endued  with  great  vir¬ 
tues. 

Observation  XVIII. 

January  4.  1712,  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  this  city,  gone  about  three  or  four  months 
with  child,  feeling  confiderable  pains  in  her  Belly  and  Loins, 
which  bore  downward  upon  the  Uterus,  fent  for  me.  As 
thefe  pains  much  refembled  thofe  of  Labour,  and  as  I  found 
fhe  had  imprudently  lifted  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  and 
carried  it  on  her  Back,  I  did  not  doubt  but  fhe  was  on  the 
point  of  mifcarrying ;  but  upon  touching  her,  I  found  no¬ 
thing  that  could  confirm  me  in  this  fentiment. 

I  therefore  directed  a  clyfter  to  be  given,  which  was  attended 
with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  her  pains  ceafed  for  feveral  days. 
Now  as  a  vulgar  prejudice  has  prevailed  amongft  the  women, 
that  the  danger  of  a  Mifcarriage  is  over,  when  nine  days 
are  paft  from  the  time  of  the  accident  that  threatened  it,  and 
as  this  period  was  over  without  any  worfe  fymptom  fuper- 
vening  than  what  had  appeared  every  one  of  the  preceding 
days,  thofe  about  her,  who  knew  I  apprehended  a  Mifcarriage, 
began  to  exult,  as  believing  there  was  no  longer  any  rea¬ 
fon  to  fear  it.  But  as  the  pains  continued,  my  fufpicions- 
did  not  ceafe  ;  I  therefore  enjoined  her  ftridtly  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  reft,  fo  long  as  fhe  fhould  be  in  this  condition,  and 
engaged  to  fee  her  every  day. 

On  the  twentieth  day  in  the  morning,  I  was  not  much  furprifed 
to  fee  a  meflenger  who  was  difpatched  to  tell  me  his  miftrefs’s 
diforder  was  increafed,  and  that  fhe  defired  me  not  to  be 
out  of  the  way.  Inftead  of  waiting  for  another  meflao-e,  I 
made  what  hafte  I  could  to  her,  and  found  fhe  had  mifearried 
of  a  Foetus  about  five  inches  long,  and  thick  in  proportion, 
which  the  midwife  received,  who  had  Conftantly  attended 
her  by  my  orders.  I  afked  this  midwife  what  was  become 
of  the  little  After-birth ;  fhe  told  me  there  was  none,  and 
that  fuch  fmall  children  never  had  any.  Without  difputing 
the  point  with  her,  I  put  the  woman  in  a  proper  pofture, 
introduced  two  Fingers  into  the  Uterus,  feparated  the  little 
After-birth,  brought  it  away  betwixt  the  two  Fingers,  and 
fliewed  it  the  midwife,  at  which  fhe  was  very  much  fur¬ 
prifed.  The  woman  was  quite  recovered  in  five  or  fix 
days.  La  Motte . 
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Observation  XIX. 

February  14.  1679,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  juft  mif- 
carried  of  a  child  fix  months  grown,  fifteen  days  after  Ihe 
had  injured  herfelf  by  lifting  up  her  arms  too  high,  in  order 
to  pull  a  nail  out  of  fome  hangings. 

As  foon  as  fhe  had  ftrained  herfelf,  though  in  this  flight  man¬ 
ner,  {he  was  taken  with  a  fmall  Flux  of  Blood,  which  held 
her  the  two  firft  days,  after  which,  during  the  reft  of  the 
time,  flie  only  voided  a  bloody  Serofity,  like  the  wafhings 
of  Flefti,  with  which  fhe  fouled  two  napkins  every  day. 
But  notwithftanding  this  accident,  fhe  had  a  favourable 
lying-in  with  this  child,  who  was  yet  alive.  The  reafon  why 
Big-bellyed  women  are  hurt  by  {training  to  lift  up  their  arms, 
is,  becaufe  the  great  Mufcles  which  enable  them  to  ftoop, 
being  very  much  ftrctched  by  thatadtion  of  the  arms,  violently 
comprefs  fhe  fides  of  the  Belly  and  Womb,  whereby  the 
After-birth  is  in  fome  meafure  loofened,  and  a  Flux  of  Blood 
enfues,  which  is  the  caufe  of  Abortion.  Some  women  are  fo 
tender,  that  they  cannot  {train  the  leaft,  when  they  are 
with  child,,  without  hurting  themfelves,  and' afterwards  mif- 
carrying,  as  the  woman  did  of  whom  I  fpeak.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  fo  robuft  a  conftitution,  that  I  de-, 
livered  one,  who,  when. fhe  was  feven  months  gone,  fell 
three  ftories.  For  the  houfe  where  file  lodged  being  on 
fire,  file  fattened  the  fheets  to  the  window,  and  fwung 
off  by  them  ;  but  being  frightened  to  find  herfelf  fufpended 
in  the  air,  fhe  let  go  her  hold,  and  though  fhe  was  very  big 
with  child,  and  fell  upon  great  {tones,  where  fhe  broke  one 
of  the  Bones  of  her  Arm,  diflocated  her  Wrift,  and  bruifed 
all  her  Body,  file  was  cured,  went  out  her  time,  anci  was 
v/ell  delivered  of  a  lufty  child. 

This  ftory,  for  its  fingularity,  might  pafs  for  fabulous,  were 
it  not  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  eye-witneffes.  Mau- 
riccau. 

Observation  XX. 

July  25.  1696,  a  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  fadler,  in  the 
twenty-fecond  week  of  her  pregnancy,  diverting  herfelf  in 
the  fhop  with  the  apprentice,  endeavoured  to  give  him  a 
kick  with  her  Foot ;  but  the  boy  being  out  of  her  reach, 
her  Leg  fuffered  a  violent  extenfion  by  the  force  with  which 
file  diredted  the  blow.  Flence  fhe  immediately  felt  fuch  a 
violent  pain  in  her  Loins,  her  Groin,  and  all  over  the  Belly 
on  that  fide,  that  if  there  had  not  accidentally  been  a  chair 
to  receive  her,  file  muff  have  fell  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  fhop.  From  the  extreme  weaknefs  fhe  immediately  per¬ 
ceived,  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  the  utmoft  danger, 
both  in  regard  to  the  mother  and  child.  The  violent  and 
continual  motions  of  the  latter,  which  were  perceivable  to 
us  that  were  about  her,  witnefled  the  great  agitation  it  was 
in,  and  made  me  apprehend  an  approaching  Haemorrhage, 
or  Convulfions,  which  could  be  remedied  no  other  way  than 
by  an  immediate  Delivery.  All  the  diredtions  I  gave  her 
were,  to  lie  in  bed,  which  it  was  the  more  eafy  to  comply 
with,  as  it  was  the  only  pofture  fhe  could  bear. 

For  fix  weeks  the  only  inconvenience  fire  laboured  under  from 
this  accident  was,  exceilive  weaknefs  ;  mean  time  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fupport  her  with  broths  of  various  kinds,  and 
jellies  of  fleftt,  and  twice  I  took  away  fome  Blood,  for 
which  fhe  was  neither  ftronger  nor  weaker.  I  alfo  g-ave  her 
fome  gentle  cordials,  which  in  appearance  neither  did  her 
good  nor  harm,  for  which  reafon  I  difcontinued  them,  and 
perfifted  in  the  ufe  of  good  aliment,  giving  her  occafionally 
a  toaft  in  wine. 

In  this  fituation  matters  continued  till  the  feven th  month,  when 
{lie  was  feized  with  Labour-pains,  and  fent  for  me.  I  found 
the  Waters  formed,  and  felt  the  child  through  them  prefent- 
ing  the  Buttocks.  I  then  placed  her  in  a  proper  pofture 
acrofs  a  bed,  broke  the  Membranes,  pufhed  back  the 
child  till  I  could  lay  hold  of  the  Feet,  and  brought  it  away 
in  an  inftant.  I  then  delivered  her  of  the  After-birth,  and 
took  all  the  care  of  her  during  her  lying-in  that  I  could. 
Every  thing  relating  to  Childbed  proceeded  very  regularly, 
but  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different  from  what  file  had  been 
ufed  to  in  former  lyings-in. 

In  three  weeks  fhe  got  up,  fomething  ftronger,  but  yet  very 
weak,  in  comparifon  of  what  fhe  ufed  to  be  before  this  ac¬ 
cident.  But  a  Cough  and  Fever  immediately  fucceeding, 
precipitated  her  into  a  Confumption,  of  which  file  foon 
after  died.  La  Motte. 

Observation  XXI. 

November  15.  1692,  I  delivered  a  woman  who  had  mifearried 
of  a  child  of  three  months  and  a  half,  with  fo  great  a 
Flooding,  that  file  fainted  feveral  times  ;  and  as  this  Foetus 
had  been  dead  ten  or  twelve  days,  which  appeared  by  its 
withered  ftate,  and  had  made  an  opening  of  the  Internal 
orifice  only  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  and  tendernefs  of 
its  Body,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  bringing  away  the  After¬ 
birth  till  five  hours  afterwards. 

This  woman  had  felt  feveral  fits  of  an  Ague  fome  time  before 
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her  Mifcarriage,  and  had  alfo  ftrained  herfelf  the  day  before 
in  pulling  down  a  curtain-rod  ;  which  fhe  imagined  was  the 
true  caufe  of  this  misfortune  ;  but  as  the  infant  was  quite 
withered,  and  appeared  to  have  been  dead  a  much  longer 
time,  we  may  conclude,  that  this  laft  caule  had  only  con¬ 
curred  to  the  more  fpeedy  expulfion  of  the  Foetus,  which 
the  firft,  that  is,  the  Ague,  had  already  deprived  of  life,  ten 
or  twelve  days  before. 

As  foon  as  I  had  taken  away  the  After-birth  the  Flooding  {topped, 
and  the  woman  recovered  her  health,  which  I  could  not 
have  warranted,  had  I  gone  rudely  to  work  immediately  af¬ 
ter  Nature  had  expelled  the  Foetus,  whofe  bignefs  did  not 
equal  a  third  of  the  After-birth,  of  which  I  delivered  her 
when  the  Womb  had  been  fufficiently  dilated  to  adn.*.  of  it 
without  violence;  the  Flooding itfelf  alfo,  by  moiftening  and 
relaxing  the  part,  contributing  by  accident  to  make  the  work 
more  eafy,  in  bringing  oft  that  foreign  rnafs,  which,  by 
remaining  there,  was  the  caufe  of  it.  Alaurtceau . 

Observation  XXII. 

July  4.  1692,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  juft  then  parted 
with  the  remainder  of  a  flefhy  Membrane,  which  was  left 
behind  in  the  Womb,  being  feparated  from  another  and 
larger  part,  which  had  been  expelled  two  days  before  with 
a  moderate  Flooding,  fuppofing  herfelf  to  be  then  about  ten 
weeks  gone  with  child. 

In  this  firft  part  of  the  Membrane,  which  refembled  what  is 
ufually  called  a  Falfe  conception,  there  was  a  fmall  corrupted 
Fcetus,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common  bee,  which  had  received 
no  nourifhment  for  above  a  month,  at  which  time  the  mother 
injured  herfelf  by  overftraining. 

This  is  a  further  confirmation  that  all  tbefe  pretended  Falfa 
conceptions  are  no  other  than  After-births  of  fmall  abortive 
Fcetufes,  in  which  the  Womb,  by  contracting  itfelf  after 
the  Waters  contained  in  their  Membranes  are  difeharged, 
changes  the  natural  figure  which  they  had  before,  and  gives 
them  that  of  its  own  cavity,  which  is  round  and  oblong. 
Mauriccau. 

Observation  XXIII. 

June  16.  1691,  I  attended  a  woman,  who,  the  day  before, 
had  been  delivered,  by  herfelf,  of  a  Foetus  five  months 
grown,  which  came  dead,  though  the  mother  bad  felt  it 
move  but  the  day  before.  The  caufe  of  this  misfortune  was, 
that  the  woman,  when  file  was  but  two  months  gone,  was 
hurt  by  a  friend  of  hers,  a  man,' wrho  not  knowing  her  to 
be  with  child,  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  fqueezed  her 
pretty  clofely,  in  order  to  get  her  out  to  dance  for  diverfion. 
At  that  moment,  it  feems,  {he  felt  a  great  pain  in  her  Belly, 
and  the  next  day,  all  on  a  fudden,  voided  a  good  deal  of 
water  by  the  Womb,  but  nothing  elfe  at  that  time.  But  a 
month  after,  fhe  had  a  Flooding,  which  lafted  almoft  fix 
weeks,  with  fome  ceffation  at  intervals  ;  and  one  day  in  par¬ 
ticular,  {he  voided  feveral  hard  clots  of  Blood,  which  a 
phyfician,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  hers,  and  a  brother- 
furgeon,  unadvifedly  took  to  be  real  pieces  of  membranous 
Flefit ;  whence  they  entertained  a  notion  that  {he  was  not 
with  child,  though  I  had  allured  them  of  the  contrary,  by 
letting  them  plainly  fee,  that  thefe  fuppofed  bits  of  Flefh, 
which  they  had  taken  for  parts  of  fome  foreign  mafs,  of  the 
nature  of  a  Mole,  or  Falfe  conception,  were  nothing  but 
pure  clots  of  Blood.  But  they  would  not  believe  me,  fo 
ftrongly  were  they  prepoffeffed  with  their  error,  till  the 
woman  was  brought  to  bed  of  this  abortive  Fcetus,  fome 
days  after  our  conference,  according  to  my  predi&ions. 

W  e  learn,  by  this  example,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  wonder 
that  nurfes  and  midwives  are  often  deceived  in  taking  thefe 
clots  for  falfe  conceptions,  fince  phyficians  and  furgeons  are 
fometimes  miftaken  about  them.  But  I  was  really  much 
furprifed  to  fee  a  furgeon,  who  hath  for  a  long  time  made 
a  particular  profeffion  of  the  art  of  midwifry,  fo  grofiy  mif¬ 
taken  as  not  to  know  when  a  woman  is  with  chdd,  and  to 
take  pine  clots  of  Blood,  which  {he  voided  fome  days  be- 
foie  floe  mifearried,  for  foreign  maffes,  of  which  he  thought 
the  Womb  was  now  entirely  delivered,  not  dreamino-  that 
a  child  and  its  intire  After-birth  remained.  Mauriccau. 

,  Observation  XXIV. 

On  the  21ft  of  April,  1676,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had 
mifearried  three  hours  before  of  a  dead  child  of  four  months, 
i  hree  weeks  before  this  fhe  had  received  fome  hu;t  in  a 
crowd  at  qhurch,  from  which  time  lbs  always  felt  gre at 
pains  in  her  Belly,  and  about  the  ninth  day  after  this  acci- 
1  ent,  began  to  void  a  little  Blood.  From  that  time  {he 
never  felt  her  infant  move,  hut  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  it 
without  the  After-birth,  Which  remained  behind,  the  midwife 
not  being  able  to  bring  it  away,  becaufe  the  Womb  clofed 
immediately  upon  the  expulfion  of  the  child.  Having  my- 
felf  examined  whether  there  could  be  any  means  found  out 
to  eafe  this  woman,  and  having  difeovered  that  the  Orifice  of 
the  V\  omb  was  only  open  enough  to  receive  one  Finger,  I 

judged 
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judged  it  the  fafeft  way  at  prefcnt  to  truft  Nature,  and  post¬ 
pone  the  doing  her  any  violence  by  endeavouring  to  extra# 
this  After-birth  by  fo  narrow  an  Orifice,  the  remedy  in  this 
cafe  appearing  to  me  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  So  I  deferred  it 
to  the  next  day,  when  finding  the  Womb  much  more  dilated, 

I  happily  delivered  her  of  her  Burden,  and  though  fhe  had  at 
that  time  a  Fever  upon  her,  fhe  did  very  well  afterwards. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  XXV. 

July  19.  1693,  a  labourer’s  wife  of  the  parifli  of  Gourbeville 
had  Such  a  violent  fall  from  her  horfe,  that  fhe  remained  a 
confide  cable  time  infenfible.  At  this  time  file  had  been  with 

child  fix  months.  I  was  immediately  called,  and  found  her 
come  a  little  to  herfelf ;  but  upon  examination  could  not 
find  her  Head  had  received  any  injury,  nor  could  I  difeover 
any  Signs  of  approaching  Labour,  except  that  the  child  moved 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  which  was  no  wonder,  con¬ 
sidering  the  concuffion  fhe  had  received  from  the  fall. 

I  ordered  her  to  be  laid  on  a  fort  of  litter,  and  carried  home  $ 
and  then  directed  that  fhe  fhould  take  fome  good  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  keep  her  bed  for  Seven  or  eight  days.  From 
this  time  file  never  felt  the  child  move,  but  it  Seemed  like  a 
weight  which  fell  fpontaneoufly  to  the  fide  fhe  lay  on,  which 
incommoded  her  much,  but  efpecially  when  fhe  flood  up, 
when  preSIing  on  the  Bladder,  it  caufed  frequent  inclinations 
to  make  water.  In  this  Situation  fhe  remained  till  her  full 
reckoning  was  compleated,  her  fall  having  neither  advanced 
nor  retarded  the  Birth.  At  this  time  I  was  called  to  deliver 
her,  but  the  child  was  born  long  before  I  arrived,  but  was  fo 
weak  that  it  died  a  few  hours  after,  and  the  mother  did  very 
well.  La  Motte. 

Remark. 

From  this  cafe  we  may  learn  that  the  exclufion  of  the  Foetus 
Should  never  be  precipitated,  unlefs  fome  dangerous  accident 
renders  it  neceffary  for  the  preservation  of  the  mother.  Becaufe 
all  the  Symptoms  ufually  attending  the  geftation  of  a  dead  Foetus 
may  occur,  and  yet  the  child  may  be  born  alive  at  the  full 
period. 

Observation'  XXVI. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1688,  a  carrier’s  wife  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  as  fhe  was  loading  one  of 
her  horfes  with  panniers,  let  one  of  them  reft  on  her  Belly. 
For  the  two  next  days  and  nights  fhe  perceived  her  child  to 
move  much  more  than  ufual,  and  after  that  never  felt  it  ftir  ; 
but  it  Seemed  as  a  dead  weight,  which  fell  to  which  ever  fide 
fhe  lay  on,  and  by  its  preflure  downwards,  gave  her  frequent 
inclinations  to  make  water.  Upon  this  fhe  loft  her  appe¬ 
tite,  her  Skin  became  of  a  lead-colour,  and  fhe  complained 
of ’Laffitude  all  over,  which  circumftances  obliged  her  to 
confult  me.  I  immediately  perceived  that  all  thefe  accidents 
were  caufed  by  the  death  of  the  child,  which  had  been  killed 
by  the  wound  received  from  the  preflure  of  the  pannier. 

I  advifed  reft,  which  indeed  was  Superfluous,  becaufe  her  ex¬ 
treme  weaknefs  would  not  permit  her  to  ftir. 

Seventeen  days  after,  upon  perceiving  Labour-pains,  fhe  Sent 
again  for  me.  I  found  her  in  exceflive  pain,  and  almoft 
fpent,  fo  that  I  was  obliged  to  Support  her  with  fome  wine 
and  cordials  ;  after  this  I  delivered  her  of  the  child,  which 
came  with  the  Feet  firft.  The  After-birth  readily  followed, 
which  was  very  black,  but  not  foetid.  This  patient  at  laft 
recovered,  but  with  more  pain  and  trouble  than  fhe  had 
in  ail  her  former  lyings-in.  La  Motte . 

Remark. 

Two  things  occur  in  this  cafe  worthy  of  notice.  The  firft 
is-,  that  the  child,  after  receiving  the  injury  *  moved  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  before  it  died  ;  and  this,  La  Motte  in  many  0- 
ther  places  tells  us,  generally  happens  before  the  death  of  a  child. 

The  Second  is,  that  though  the  author  was  Satisfied  of  the 
child’s  death,  he  did  not  endeavour  to  promote  its  expulfion 
by  Forcing  medicines,  or  to  extra#  it  by  Force.  An  example 
Worthy  of  imitation  in  almoft  all  cafes  that  can  occur. 

Observation  XXVII. 

A.  D.  1678,  February  4,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  dead 
child,  fourteen  weeks  after  Conception,  which  prefented  an 
Arm  with  the  Navel-ftring.  This  woman  had  then  five 
children  living,  and  had  been  eafily  delivered  of  them  all. 
But  fhe  told  me  that  four  years  before  fhe  was  laid  by  a  Surgeon, 
whom  fhe  named,  who  ufed  her  very  roughly,  and  that  fhe 
could  never  go  her  full  term  with  any  child  Since  that  time, 
but  had  mifearried  juft  as  fhe  did  of  this  laft,  and  that  fhe 
had  like  to  have  died  in  one  of  thofe  Mifcarriages  in  which 
the  fame  Surgeon  left  the  After-birth  in  the  Womb,  of  which 
fhe  was  not  delivered  till  four  days  after,  and  then  not  with¬ 
out  dangerous  accidents.  As  the  caufe  of  thefe  frequent 
Abortiom  Seemed  to  me  to  proceed  from  the  woman’s  con¬ 
ceiving  before  her  Womb,  which  had  been  weakened  by 
the  former  rough  treatment,  was  perfectly  re-eftablifhed,  I 
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advifed  her  to  part  beds  with  her  hufband,  at  leaft  for  five 
or  fix  months,  that  by  this  long  reft,  which  was  neceffary 
for  a  part  fo  much  enfeebled  by  frequent  Mifcarriages,  flic 
might  the  better  go  out  her  full  time,  whenever &foJ  the 
future  fhe  fhould  breed.  She  took  my  advice,  which  was 
the  means  of  preferving  Several  children  fhe  has  had  Since, 
witli  whom  flic  lay  in  as  happily  as  fhe  did  with  thofe  fhe 
had  before  thefe  Mifcarriages.  Mauriceau. 

Remark. 

Mauriceau  Seems  to  have  judged  very  well  in  this  cafe. 

.  he  Chalybeate  waters  would  have  greatly  afiifted  this  woman 

m  fortifying  the  parts,  and  re-eftablifhing  her  health. 

Observation  XXVIII. 

November  24.  1687,  ^  attended  a  woman,  who  had  juft  be¬ 
fore  mifearried,  at  the  end  of  two  months  and  a  half,  of  a 
Small  foetus  no  bigger  than  a  bee,  which  Nature  had  expelled 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  Blood,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  diftillation  of  reddifh  Serofity  for  Several  days. 
When  I  was  called  to  deliver  her  of  the  After-birth,  I  found 
the  Womb  was  intirely  fhut,  and  that  there  was  no  way  to 
bring  it  off  but  by  violent  means,  which  might  be  more 
prejudicial  to  the  mother,  than  the  relief  I  could  pro- 
mife  ’her  from  the  extraction  would  have  been  beneficial. 
Tor  tin’s  reafon  I  thought  proper  to  truft  Nature  with  the 
bufinefs,  which  was  not  accomplifhed  till  the  twelfth  day 
after,  and  the  foreign  mafs  lay  all  that  while  in  the  Womb, 
and  then  was  expelled  half  Suppurated,  after  which  the  wo¬ 
man  did  well. 

The  principal  caufe  of  this  Abortion ,  as  I  fuppofed,  was  a 
great  coftivenefs  in  the  time  of  pregnancy,  which  in  this 
woman  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  fhe  was  Sometimes  fifteen 
whole  days  without  going  to  ftool ;  fo  that  the  great  efforts 
fhe  made  to  cafe  herfelf  of  excrements  excefiively  baked 
and  hardened  by  fo  long  a  flay,  did  at  the  fame  time  very 
forcibly  comprefs  the  Womb,  which  might  very  well  be 
fuppofed  to  fhake  and  loofen,  and  at  laft  expel  the  newly- 

■  conceived  Foetus,  as  was  the  cafe  with  this  woman,  who 
had  mifearried  feveral  times  before.  JMauriceau. 

Observation  XXIX. 

July  22.  1691,  I  delivered  a  young  woman  of  an  After-birth,, 
who  had  juft  before  mifearried  of  a  child  of  four  months 
and  a  half ;  this  the  midwife  received,  but  could  not  brin? 
away  the  After-birth,  which  had  its  String  broken. 

Twelve  days  before  this  accident  the  woman  happened  to  fall 
upon  her  Knees,  and  inftead  of  retiring  and  compofing  her¬ 
felf  to  reft,  took  coach  the  fame  day.  I  he  next  fhe  was 
taken  with  a  great  pain  in  her  Belly,  for  which  I  advifed  her 
to  bleed  in  the  Arm,  and  to  keep  her  bed.  This  done, 
the  pain  went  off  intirely ;  but  fome  days  after,  a  Loofenefs 
came  upon  her,  which  lafted  three  dayst  This  new  diforder 
brought  on  the  pain  afrefh,  which  at  laft  ended  in  a  Mis¬ 
carriage  as  above.  The  child  prefented  the  Foot,  with  the 
Navel-ftring,  by  the  beating  of  which  I  knew  it  was  .alive, 
as  Soon  as  the  Membranes  of  its  Waters  were  broken  ;  but 
as  it  was  this  woman’s  Firft  child,  and  the  Womb  very ’little 
dilated,  I  advifed  the  midwife  to  wait  till  the  Womb  became 
more  open,  in  order,  to  avoid  violent  means,  which  might 
be  hurtful  to  the  mother,  and  could  do  no  fervice  to  the 
child,  whofe  tender  oody  might  have  been  difmembered,  if 
any  attempt  wasjnade  to  extra#  it  before  the  Orifice  of  ’the 
Womb,  was  Sufficiently  dilated.  She  was  delivered  the  next 
day,  with  the  fuccefs  above  related.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XXX. 

July  12.  1681,  I  delivered  a  young  woman  of  twenty  of  si 
Small  dead  infant,  four  months  and  a  half  grown,  the  mother 
having  hurt  herfelf  the  day  before  by  falling  on  her  Knees  j 
but  the  child  appearing  to^me  very  corrupt,  as  well  as  the 
After-birth,  and  the  woman  telling  me  that  floe  had  not  felt 
it  move  for  fome  time  paft,  and  that  her  Urine  had  been  ex¬ 
traordinary  thick,  I  believed  that  the  External  caufe,  her 
fall,  had  only  accelerated  what  the  Internal  caufe  would 
certainly  have  excited  in  a  little  time. 

Phis  woman,  who  was  of  a  fanguine  conftitution,  being  with 
child  a  Second  time,  was  very  apprehenfive  of  falling  into 
the.  fame  misfortune  as  before.  But  taking  my  advice, 
which  was  to  bleed  at  the  Second  month  of  °her  time,  fhe 
v/as  pi  deived  from  it,  as  fhe  has  been  whenever  fhe  has 
Since  been  with  child,  having  fix  living  children,  of  whorrf 
I  happily  delivered  her  at  the  ufual  time.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XXXI. 

O#obcr  3.  1681,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  child  fix  months 
grown,  which  fhe  had  carried  dead  almoft  a  month  after  a 
hard  fall  upon  her  Knees,  not  having  felt 'the  child  all  that 
time.  She  was  in  pretty  good  health  for  all  this,  only  fhe 
felt  now  and  then  fome  rifings  of  her  Belly,  as  is  common 
with  women,  whofe  children  arc  dead.  Thefe  rifings  pro¬ 
ceed 
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teed  from  an  ebullition  of  the  Waters  of  the  child,  and  the 
bther  humours  contained  in  the  Womb,  when  heated  and 
putrefied  by  the  refidence  of  the  dead  infant.  Notwithftand 
ing  this  accident  the  woman  had  a  favourable  time  with  this 
dead  child,  and  enjoyed  her  health  afterwards*  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XXXII. 

*The  1 2th  of  Auguft,  1678,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  child 
five  months  grown,  which  came  with  its  b  eet  foremoft. 
This  woman  was  fo  fubjert  to  fall  and  hurt  herfelf,  that 
this  was  the  fifth  child  fhe  had  mifearfied  of  fucceflively  from 
a  like  caufe.  When  I  was  ordered  to  attend  her,  I  found 
the  Waters  formed,  which  appeared  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  and  the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Womb  open  in 
proportion  to  the  bignefs  of  thofe  Waters.  But  as  that 
Orifice  was  only  wide  enough  to  receive  a  Finger,  and  made 
a  ftrong  ftrangulation  in  that  place,  I  thought  it  the  fureft 
way  to  defer  laying  the  woman  for  a  little  whde,  which  I 
did  for  four  hours,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violence  I  muft  have 
done  to  the  Womb  in  its  prefent  condition. 

During  this  delay,  the  Orifice  being  fufficiently  dilated  by  fome 
moderate  pains,  which  were  excited  by  a  clyfter  I  had  ordered 
for  that  purpofe,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  away 
the  child  with  eafe,  which  cduld  not  have  been  done  before, 
without  very  great  difficulty,  and  perhaps  hurt  to  the  mother, 
who  did  well  afterwards.  It  will  be  ufeful  here  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Big- belly ed  women  being  more  fubjert  to  fall 
than  others,  not  only  from  the  weight  they  carry  in  them, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  their  Legs,  but  becaufe  the  prominence 
of  their  Belly  hinders  them  from  feeing  where  they  put  their 
Feet  when  they  walk,  they  who  are  apt  to  hurt  themfelves 
by  fuch  falls,  ought  to  lie  in  bed,  or  at  leaft  keep  their 
chambers,  as  I  advifed  this  woman  to  do,  in  order  to  guard, 
as  much  as  poffible,  againft  fo  melancholy  an  accident,  which 
had  happened  to  her  five  times  one  after  another,  for  want 
of  this  precaution.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XXXIII. 

March  30.  1693,  I  attended  a  Woman,  who,  after  a  Flooding, 
which  held  her  two  days,  had  juft  mifearried  of  a  fmall 
Foetus  no  bigger  than  a  barley-corn,  and  ftill  inclofed  in  its 
Membranes  and  Waters. 

The  mother  thought  herfelf  two  months  gone  with  child  when 
this  mifchance  happened,  and  fancied,  as  her  hufband  told 
me,  that  the  caufe  of  it  was  the  too  great  attention  fhe 
had  given  fome  days  before  to  a  frightful  ftory  of  a  lady 
who  had  her  thigh  cut  off.  But  the  minutenefs  of  this  Fcetus 
was  a  plain  evidence  that  the  true  caufe  of  Abortion  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  violent  fall  fhe  had  fix  weeks  before,  which  deftroying 
at  that  inftant  the  principle  of  life  in  the  little  Foetus,  it 
remained  of  the  fame  bignefs  which  it  had  then  attained,  and 
was  preferved  intire  and  incorrupt  in  its  Membranes  and 
Waters,  the  whole  being  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  pullet’s 
egg  without  the  fhell,  till  difeharged  as  above.  As  this 
Mifcarriage  was  attended  with  no  other  accident  than  a 
moderate  Flooding,  the  woman  foon  recovered  her  health. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  XXXIV. 

March  15.  1688,  I  delivered  a  young  woman,  at  the  end  of 
fix  months  and  a  half,  it  being  her  firft  pregnancy,  of  a 
female  infant,  porportioned  in  fize  to  the  time  of  its  growth. 
This  misfortune  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  fall  which  the  mo¬ 
ther  received  three  days  before,  and  was  not  a  little  furthered 
by  the  fhortnefs  of  the  infant’s  Navel-ftring,  which  was  no 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  ell,  Paris  meafure,  and  no  more 
than  a  third  of  the  ordinary  and  due  length.  For  this  reafon 
the  After-birth  had  been  greatly  fhocked  by  the  fall,  where 
it  muft  unavoidably  be  pulled  by  the  child,  on  account  of 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  Navel-ftring. 

This  infant  lived  but  a  few  hours,  but  the  mother  did  very 
well,  and  I  have  fince  delivered  her  of  two  other  children, 
which  came  at  the  full  term,  thrived  very  well,  and  had 
their  Navel-ftrings  of  a  due  length.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XXXV. 

A  young  lady  of  this  city,  when  fhe  had  been  with  child  about 
three  months,  made  a  party  of  pleafure  with  fome  of  her 
acquaintance.  The  horfes  they  rode  on  happened  to  be 
very  uneafy,  and  fhe,  by  fome  accident,  leaped  from  hers, 
and  lighted  on  her  Feet,  but  without  perceiving  any  incon¬ 
venience  from  it  for  the  prefent.  But  at  night  fome  reddifh 
Serofities  began  to  be  difeharged  from  the  Uterus;  Labour 
pains  immediately  followed,  and  the  Fcetus  came  away. 
The  lady  was  unwilling  to  acquaint  any  body  with  this 
accident,  except  her  chamber-maid  ;  but  as  the  After-birth 
remained,  there  was  a  neceffity  of  confulting  fomebody. 
This  obliged  her  to  commit  the  fecret  to  her  furgeon,  who 
came  to  me,  and  took  me  with  him,  without  telling  me 
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for  what,  being  willing  I  fliould  have  the  recital  of  what 

had  happened  from  the  lady  herfelf.  ..  .  f  , 

The  Fcetus  was  extremely  fmall,  with  a  fmall  piece  of  the 

Umbilical  cord  hanging  to  it.  .  ,  . 

I  plac’d  her  in  a  proper  fituation,  and  finding  the  remainder  of 
Pthe  Cord,  I  follow’d  it  to  the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Womb, 
which  I  found  fo  much  contracted,  that  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  difficulty  that  I  introduced  one  linger,  with  which  I 
feparated  the  Placenta  from  the  Womb.  After  this  I  pulled 
gently  the  Umbilical  cord,  which  was  of  more  fervice  to  me 
than  I  could  reafonably  expert  from  the  fize  of  it.  By  means 
of  this,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  my  Finger,  which  I  em¬ 
ployed  as  occafion  required,  to  dilate  the  Orifice  a  little,  I 
extrarted  the  Placenta.  But  the  purgation  flopped,  and  a 

Notwithftandbig  this,  fhe  would  not  fuffer  the  fecret  to  be  di¬ 
vulged  to  any  body,  fo  I  was  obliged  to  treat  the  cafe  under 
the  name  of  a  Fever  from  a  fuppreffion  of  the  Menfes.  She 
loft  fome  Blood  both  from  the  Arm  and  Foot ;  and  I  gave 
her  a  Ptifan,  made  with  the  Roots  of  Quich  Grafs  {Chun 
dent )  the  roots  of  wild  Succory,  Scorzonera,  and  a  little  Cin¬ 
namon.  She  had  repeated  clyfters,  made  of  a  decortion  of 
Mallows,  Marfhmallows,  Mugwort,  Chamomile,  and  Me- 
lilot,  with  an  addition  of  Honey,  of  Fumitory,  afid  Violets.  ' 
At  night  fhe  took  Emu Ifions  made  of  Sweet  Almonds,  fweet- 
en’d  with  Syrup  of  Maiden-hair,  and  with  this  a  few  drops 

of  ftrong  Cinnamon-water.  .  # 

All  thefe  medicines,  though  adminiftred  with  great  regularity, 
were  of  no  fervice,  for  fhe  died  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
Mifcarriage.  Some  days  before  her  death  fhe  became  blind. 
La  Motte. 


Observation  XXXVI. 

March  10.  1687,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  Foetus  of  four 
months  and  a  half,  whofe  Waters  were  all  run  off  two  days 
before,  without  pain  to  the  mother  ;  and  though  it  came 
away  dead*  it  appeared  to  have  been  alive  the  day  before  by 
the  beating  of  its  Navel-ftring.  But  as  the  Womb  was  not 
at  that  time  fufficiently  dilated  to  attempt  the  Delivery, 
without  offering  too  much  violence  to  the  mother;  and 
the  infant,  who  was  otherwife  very  weak,  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  perifhed  in  the  operation,  I  was  obliged  to  defer  it,  till 
the  proper  Pangs  coming  on  upon  the  mother  might  dilate  the 
Orifice  to  a  degree  fufficient  for  the  extrartion. 

The  Mifcarriage  of  this  woman  had  no  other  manifeft  caufe  than 
a  great  fright  which  fhe  had  fifteen  days  before,  when  being 
in  a  coach,  the  horfes  ftarted  and  ran  away  with  it. 

This  example  clearly  fhews,  that  great  agitations  of  mind,  and 
efpecially  fudden  Fear,  make  as  effertual  impreffions  on  Big- 
bellied  women,  when  furprifed  with  it,  as  violent  commo¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  and  are  equally  caufes  of  fuch  fort  of  Abor¬ 
tions.  Notwithftanding  this  accident  the  woman  did  very  well 
after  I  had  delivered  her.  Mauriceau. 


Observation  XXXVII. 


From  a  Fright  and  Falls. 

Sept.  30.  1684,  I  delivered  a  woman,  who  had  a  Mifcarriage, 
at  the  term  of  two  months  and  one  week  ;  and  after  I  had 
examined  the  Afterbirth,  I  found  in  the  middle  of  its  Mem¬ 
branes  a  fmall  Foetus  no  bigger  than  a  bee,  not  having  thriv¬ 
ed  for  five  or  fix  weeks  paft,  becaufe  its  principle  of  life  had 
been  deftroyed  by  a  violent  agitation  of  mind  and  body,  which 
the  mother  had  undergone  at  the  time  when  fhe  could  be  no 
more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  at  moft,  gone.  For  not 
believing  fhe  was  then  with  child,  becaufe  the  time  of  her 
purgation  was  not  paft,  fhe  took  no  care,  but  diverted  herfelf 
with  mounting  and  running  after  an  afs  for  two  days  toge¬ 
ther,  in  which  fhe  received  two  unlucky  falls  ;  befides  this, 
fhe  had  been  under  a  great  fright,  having  loft  herfelf  in  a 
wood,  where  fhe  was  in  great  dread  of  robbers ;  fo  that  the 
principle  of  life  in  this  bcetus  being  deftroyed  at  that  time, 
it  never  exceeded  the  dimenfions  it  had  then  attained,  but  re¬ 
mained  in  that  ftate  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and  then  the  mo¬ 
ther  began  to  void  Blood  during  ten  days,  at  the  rate  of  fix  or 
feven  drops  a  day  only. 

But  at  the  end  of  this  term,  fhe  was  feized  all  on  a  fudden  with 
fo  exceffive  a  Flux  of  Blood,  as  to  run  a  risk  of  her  life,  if  I 
had  not  at  the  fame  time  delivered  her  of  the  After-birth  of 
this  little  Foetus,  which  feemed  to  be  of  the  figure  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  thofe  foreign  maffes,  which  are  commonly  called  Falfe 
conceptions,  but  are  in  reality  nothing  but  the  Afterbirths,  of 
thofe  forts  of  little  Abortives ,  to  which  the  Womb  by  con- 
trarting  and  clofing,  after  the  Waters  contained  in  theirt 
Membranes  are  difeharged,  gives  the  figure  of  its  cavity. 

The  woman  afterwards  recover’d  her  health  by  little  and  little, 
hut  continued  from  time  to  time,  for  near  two  months,  to 
part  with  fome  fmall  quantity  of  Blood,  or  tinrtured  Serofity, 
except  that  one  time  this  ceafed  for  ten  days,  and  feveral  other 
times  ftopt  for  two  or  three  days,  complaining  at  intervals  of 
pains  like  thofe  of  the  Colic  :  But,  what  is  very  extraordinary. 


ABO  ABO 


fifty  two  days  after  I  had  delivered  her  of  this  Mifearriage,  {he 
voided  a  fmall  Membranous  and  Flefhy  fubftance,  of  a  glo- 
bous  figure,  and  no  larger  than  a  middling  French-bean,  and 
not  at  all  corrupted,  feeming  to  be  newly  feparated  from  the 
Womb.  The  expulfion  of  this  little  foreign  mafs  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a» moderate  evacuation  of  .Blood,  for  three  or  four 
days,  with  Pains  of  the  Belly  and  Loins.  The  difpofition  of 
this  little  ftrange  mafs  might  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  it 
was  rather  a  little  new  Falfe  conception,  engendered  fince 
the  firft  Mifearriage,  during  the  ten  days  in  which  the  wo¬ 
man  had  no  evacuation  from  the  Womb,  than  a  remnant  of 
a  root  of  that  After-birth,  of  which  I  had  delivered  her  two 
and  fifty  days  before,  and  which  {licking  about  one  of  the 
Cornua  of  the  Womb,  was  there,  having  always  fome 
communication  with  it,  preferved  incorrupt  :  this  latter, 
however,  we  mull  believe,  if  it  be  true,  as  {he  allur’d  me, 
that  {he  had  no  communication  with  her  husband,  which 
misfit  beget  a  fufpicion,  that  this  fmall  fragment  of  a  Mem¬ 
brane  might  proceed  from  a  new  Conception.  Mauriceau. 

A  great  Fright  from  Thunder. 

Observation  XXXVIII. 

Augull  9.  1691,  I  attended  a  woman,  who  had  mifearried  but 
two  days  before  of  a  Foetus  of  three  months,  which  had  been 
dead  feven  or  eight  days,  after  a  fudden  fright  of  the  mother, 
occafioned  by  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  which  made  her  fwoon 
away.  The  next  day  a  Flooding  came  upon  her,  which  at 
lafl  brought  on  an  Abortion. 

The  violent  agitation  and  diforder  of  the  Mind  alone  had  the 
fame  effeCt  on  this  woman,  as  a  too  great'  agitation  of  Body 
often  has  on  others.  Mauriccau . 

Frighted  at  Thunder. 

Observation  XXXIX. 

Augull  11.  1693,  I  attended  a  woman,  who  had  juft  then 
mifearried  of  a  fmall  Foetus,  quite  withered,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  Middle-finger.  She  was  then  near  three 
months  gone  with  child,  but  had  received,  nine  days  before, 
a  fudden  and  terrible  fright  from  a  great  clap  of  thunder, 
which  the  fooner  difpofed  her  to  mifearry,  for  that  {he  had, 
fome  days  before,  felt  Pains  in  her  Belly,  towards  the  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Womb ;  beftdes,  {he  was  a  little  woman,  and 
of  a  very  tender  conftitution,  though  {anguine  enough,  and 
had  mifearried  twice  before  of  Falfe  conceptions,  at  fome 
interval  of  time  from  each  other.  This  obliged  me  to  order 
Bleeding  in  the  Arm  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  month 
of  her  pregnancy,  that  I  might  preferve,  if  poffible,  this 
third  Conception  from  turning  to  a  Falfe  one,  as  it  happened 
in  the  two  preceding. 

For  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  oftentimes  the  too  great  abundance 
of  Blood  drowns  and  fuflocates  the  principle  of  life  in  the 
Conception,  at  the  very  beginning,  and  converts  it  into  what 
is  vulgarly  called  a  Falfe  conception. 

This  Bleeding  had  produced  the  good  effeCt  I  hoped  from  it, 
and  would  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  child,  with  which  the  woman  was  really  big,  if  the  accident 
of  the  great  clap  of  thunder  had  not  caufed  its  death,  by  the 
fright.  It  might  however  be  doubted,  whether  the  great  fright 
alone  caufed  the  Milcarriage,  or  whether  this  misfortune  was 
owing  to  the  Pains  {he  had  felt  before,  near  the  Region  of  the 
Womb,  which  proceeding  from  the  redundancy  of  Blood  in 
the  Veftels  of  that  part,  might  be  figns  and  forerunners  of 
tnat  misfortune.  But  it  is  certain  that  both  thefe  caufes 
might  have  acted  in  conjunction  towards  producing  the  event. 

I  he  woman,  after  fhe  had  thus  got  rid  of  the  dead  Foetus, 
and  its  After-birth,  by  the  foie  benefit  of  Nature,  enjoyed 
her  health.  Mauriceau. 

Inftances  of  Mifcarriages  from  Grief. 
Observation  XL. 

Novembei  14.  1685,  I  attended  a  woman  of  twenty-fix, 
who  three  hours  before  had  mifearried,  at  the  end  of  fix 
months  of  her  firft  pregnancy,  of  a^child,  which  flic  had 
carried  dead  in  her  Womb  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  for  fo  long  fhe 
had  not  felt  it  ftir. 

This  woman  had  been  very  unhealthy  for  feven  or  eight  years, 
after  which  being  married,  and  proving  with  child,  fhe  had 
been  very  much  difordered  till  the  end  of  four  months  and  a 
half,  having  all  that  time  her  Legs  very  much  fwelled.  And 
as  the  child  of  which  fhe  mifearried  at  the  end  of  fix  months 
had  been  dead  fix  weeks,  as  1  faid  before,  it  had  only  the 
proportions  of  a  child  of  four  months  and  a  half,  which 
was  the  reafon  that  Nature  of  herfelf  expelled  it  with  eafe. 

As  fhe  had  a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  trouble  of  mind,  I  fiip- 
pofe  that,  befides  her  fickly  conftitution  of  Body,  thefe 
might  alfo  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  death  of  the  child 
which  however  was  preferved  fo  long  a  time  without  any 
great  decay,  bccaufe  its  Waters,  which  preferved  it  from 
putrefaClion,  ran  oft  but  two  days  before  the  mother  mif- 
caried  of  it. 


The  woman,  notwithftanding  this  accident,  did  very  well  after¬ 
wards,  and  from  a  fickly  creature,  as  fhe  was  for  feven  or 
eight  years  before  marriage,  grew  found  and  lufty,  and  in 
a  little  time  grew  big  with  another  male  infant,  of  whom  I 
happily  delivered  the  mother  at  her  full  term,  as  I  did  of 
feveral  more  afterwards. 

Hence  we  may  fuppofe  that  marriage  was  of  more  efficacy  in  re- 
ftoringand  eftablifhing  this  woman’s  health,  than  all  the  reme¬ 
dies  {he  had  ever  ufed.  The  natural  caufe  of  this  falutary  event 
may  be  affigned  to  her  lying-in ;  for  by  that  the  paflages  that 
ferve  to  carry  off  the  Menftrual  fuperfluities,  which  were 
ftraitened  and  obftruCted  when  fhe  was  a  maid,  were  enlarged 
and  opened  ;  whence  that  evacuation  was  much  better  per¬ 
formed  after  childbed  than  before.  The  fame  thing  happens  to 
many  other  women,  who  enjoy  a  much  better  ftate  of 
health  after  marriage  than  before.  Alauriccau. 

Observation  XLI. 

March  21.  1687,  I  delivered  a  young  woman  of  twenty  of  a 
dead  Foetus,  at  the  term  of  four  months,  it  being  the  firft 
time  of  her  going  with  child,  which  I  drew  away  intirely 
inclofed  in  its  After-birth  and  Membranes. 

This  misfortune  Was  owing  to  the  great  trouble  fhe  received 
eight  days  before  about  a  theft  committed  by  one  of  her 
domeftics.  Befides  the  hurry  and  diforder  of  fpirits  on  that 
account,  fhe  had  greatly  fatigued  herfelf  by  haftily  running 
up  and  down  ftairs,  in  order  to  difeover  the  thief. 

The  corruption  of  the  Body  of  this  Foetus  proved  it  to  have 
been  dead  ever  fince  that  time;  but  the  mother,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  this  unhappy  accident,  was  as  well  after  Delivery  y 
as  if  fhe  had  lain  in  naturally  of  a  living  child  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XLlt 

The  26th  of  February.  1678,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  Foetus 
of  fix  months  old.  She  had  laboured  under  a  Flux  of  Blood 
for  the  laft  fifteen  days,  which  was  moderate  in  the  "begin- 
ning,  but  at  laft  became  fo  exceffive,  that  if  I  had  not  taken 
the  child  from  her,  which  was  yet  alive,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  perifned  with  the  mother,  who  had  fainted  feveral  times, 
from  the  exceffive  Flux,  occafioned  by  the  reparation  of 
part  of  the  After-birth,  as  appeared  after  her  Delivery,  by 
feveral  portions  of  clotted  Blood,  which  were  found  firmly 
attached  to  that  piece  of  the  After-birth  that  was  feparated 
from  the  Womb,  the  other  part  which  adhered  to  it  havino- 

t  ferved  to  nourilh  the  child,  which,  though  very  weak,  was 
yet  living  when  I  brought  it  away  from  the  mother,  who, 
by  this  feafonable  affiftance,  was  preferved  from  the  great 
peril  of  dying  in  a  few  hours,  had  I  not  immediately  broke 
the  Membranes,  turned  the  child,  and  extracted  it  by  the 
Feet.  J 

The  hufband  of  this  woman  told  me,  that  her  Flooding  was 
owing  to  the  great  affliction  fhe  had  been  under  for  the 
death  of  a  gentlewoman  her  friend.  This  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
becaufe  it  is  very  certain,  that  great  forrow,  as  well  as  fear* 
is  capable  of  producing  this  effeCt,  by  fuddenly  drawino-  the 
Blood  in  too  great  abundance  towards  the  Interior  parts,  'and 
fo  overcharging  their  Veftels  till  they  burft.  Mauriceau . 

Observation  XLIII. 

On ,  Monday,  Oftober  the  4th,  1725,  I  was,  about  four 
o’clock,  called  upon  to  fee  one  Mrs.  Jackfon,  a  water¬ 
man’s  widow  at  Rotherhith  ;  her  hulband  died  the  Friday 
before,  and  was  buried  the  night  before  I  came.  She  at¬ 
tended  his  corpfe  to  the  grave,  by  which  attendance,  and 
through  forrow,  {he  fell  into  the  illnefs  fhe  then  laboured 
under,  which  was  a  Flooding.  Upon  examination  I  found 
the  Inner  orifice  of  the  Womb  fpread,  and  both  the  Feet 
of  the  I  cetus  paffed  through  it ;  fhe  was  about  fix  months 
gone  with  child.  I  judged  it  advifeable  to  deliver  her  im¬ 
mediately  ;  and  well  greafing  my  Hand,  I  introduced  my 
two  Fore-fingers  into  the  Outer  orifice,  with  which  I  took 
hold  of  one  Ancle,  and  pulled  with  all  tendernefs,  and  the 
other  Foot  following,  I  was  able  to  take  hold  of  both  Leo-s  ; 
the  Parts  were  fo  tender,  that  the  Foot  of  the  Leo-  I  firft 
took  hold  of,  was  almoft  feparated  at  the  Ancle  ;  however, 
I  drew  the  Legs  on  gently  till  the  child  advanced  to  the 
Shoulders ;  then  palling  up  my  Hand,  I  brought  down  the 
Arms  on  each  fide.  I  now  endeavoured,  by  laying  one 
Hand  on  the  Breaft,  and  with  the  other  taking  hold  : above 
the  Shoulders,  to  extweate  the  Head;  finding  it  ftick  there, 

I  paffed  up  my  Fore-finger  into  the  Mouth,  but  the  child 
being  very  tender,  the  Jaw  fplit  and  gave  way;  fo  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  it  out  by  pulling  at  the  Shoulders,  but 
this  would  not  do,  the  Body  feparated  from  the  Neck, 
and  left  the  Head  behind ;  wherefore  I  immediately  paffed 
up  my  Hand,  and  got  my  two  Fore-fingers  above  the 
Head,  and  preffing  with  them  bent  upon  it,  I  brought  it 
away. 


H 


I  fliould 


ABO 

1  fliould  have  obferved,  that  after  the  reparation  of  the  Body, 
the  After-burden  prefented  itfelf  before  the  Head,  and  came 
away  ;  but  as  I  brought  the  Head  immediately  afterwards, 
there  was  no  great  Lofs  of  Blood.  Gijfard. 

Inftances  of  Mifcarriages  from  a  Diarrhaea,  or  Dyfentery. 

Observation  XLIV. 

May  3.  1683,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  been  a  month 
afflufted  with  a  Diarrhaea  and  1  eriefmus,  which  had  reduced 
her  very  low.  She  was  fufpe&ed  to  be  about  five  months 
gone  with  child,  but  two  phyficians  who  had  confulted  on 
her  cafe  being  fomewhat  dubious,  had  recommended  me  to 
the  patient,  that  they  might  know  my  opinion.  I  examined 
her  in  their  prefence,  and  aflured  them  that  fhe  was  really 
with  child,  though  the  Internal  orifice  of  the  Womb  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  confiderably  open  in  its  Exterior  part ;  but  it 
was  quite  clofed  up  in  the  Interior,  which,  in  conjun&ion 


ABO 

that  the  violence  of  that  mortal  diftemper  brought  on  a 

Fofifis 1 tTbe' obfcrved,  that  if  there  be  any  grounds  to  hope 
that  lying  in  will  relieve  the  diftempers  under  which  women 
with  child  labour,  it  is  true  only  with  refpefl  to  thole  dif- 
orders  which  are  caufed  by  their  pregnancy,  and  not  of 
other  diftempers  which  have  no  dependance  thereon  ;  tor 
thefe  inftead  of  being  leffened,  or  relieved  by  lying  in,  as 
is  too  often  hoped,  become  more  dangerous  than  they  were 
before;  becaufe  Nature,  which  was  already  embarrafTed  with 
a  difeafe  of  a  dangerous  nature,  cannot  at  that  time  well 
manage  the  evacuation  of  the  Lochia,  the  fuppreflion  of 
which  immediately  caufes  a  reflux  of  the  humours  upon  the 
principal  parts  which  were  indifpofed  before.  Maunceau. 

Inftances  of  Mifcarriages  from  unfeafonable  bleeding  and  purging. 

Observation  XLVIII. 


made  me  judge  that  fhe  was  moft  certainly  March  ic.  1680,  I  attended  a  woman  four  months  gone  with 

child,  who,  by  advice  of  two  phyficians,  had  been  blooded 
in  the  Foot  in  the  beginning  of  her  pregnancy,  which  ^e7 
knew  nothing  of,  and  had  afterwards  taken  a  vaft  quantity  of 
moft  unfeafonable  medicines,  which  having  fufficiently  racked 
her,  at  laft  forced  a  Mifcarriage,  the  infant  expiring  as  foon 
as  born.  r 

A  few  days  before  this  unfortunate  event,  I  vifited  the  patient, 
and  found  her  in  a  bad  ftate,  and  labouring  under  a  Flux  of 
bloody  Serofities,  by  which  I  knew  fhe  was  in  danger  of 
mifearrying  in  a  fhort  time  ;  for  I  aflured  her  fhe  was  with 
child,  notwithftanding  the  contrary  fentiments  of  the  two 
phyficians,  who  had  always  aferibed  the  diforders  caufed  by 
her  pregnancy  to  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Menfes,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  provoke  by  remedies  not  at  all  fuited  to  the 
nature  of  a  Big-bellied  woman.  But  their  error  lay  in  not 
well  confidering  the  difference  of  treatment  due  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftates  of  maid  and  wife  under  fuch  a  circumftance, 
which  though  it  proved  unlucky  to  the  infant,  yet  I  hope 
this  example  has  made  them  wifer  and  more  cautious. 
Mauriccau. 


with  other  figns, 

with  child.  But  contrary  to  my  opinion,  which  was  the 
real  truth,  her  midwife  had  allured  thefe  phyficians  that  fhe 
was  not ;  and  another  furgeon,  who  examined  the  patient 
after  me,  with  as  much  obftinacy  as  ignorance  efpoufing  the 
fentiments  of  the  midwife,  advifed  her  to  take  a  Clyfter  with 
four  ounces  of  Honey,  inftead  of  Clyfters  of  milk,  or  of  a 
fimple  deco&ion  of  Bran,  which  I  had  ordered  for  her. 
This  Clyfter  immediately  increafed  the  diftemper  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  fhe  mifearried  of  a  child  fix  months  grown, 
who  was  yet  alive.  But  the  mother,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
tremely  weakened  by  that  difmal  diftemper,  died  the  fecond 
day  after  mifearrying,  thanks  to  the  ignorance  of  that  furgeon, 
who  knew  no  better  than  the  midwife.  Mauriceau. 
Observation  XLV. 

June  9.  1683,  I  attended  a  young  woman  of  twenty,  who 
had  juft  before  mifearried,  at  the  end  of  five  months  and  a 
half,  of  her  firft  Big-belly.  The  child  lived  half  an  hour ; 
but  the  midwife  could  not  bring  away  the  intire  After-bieth, 
but  left  a  third  part  of  it  in  the  Womb,  which  having 
quite  clofed  itfelf  when  I  came  to  aflift,  and  not  being  to 
be  opened  without  violence,  obliged  me  to  commit  the  ex- 
pulfion  to  Nature,  which  threw  off  its  burden  by  pieces 
half  fuppurated  for  five  or  fix  days  together. 

All  this  time  I  ordered  Emollients  to  be  inje&ed  into  the 
Womb  three  or  four  times  a  day,  as  well  to  wafh  away 
the  foetid  excretions,  as  to  promote  the  expulfion  of  the 
remainder  of  that  foreign  mafs.  This  woman  had  for  feveral 
days  before  been  troubled  with  a  Loofenefs,  which  was  a 
principal  caufe  of  her  mifearrying  ;  and  after  Ihe  got  up,  was 
feized  with  a  double  Tertian,  which  held  her  a  month,  after 
which  fhe  recovered  her  health.  Mauriceau. 

From  a  Dyfentery. 

Observation  XLVI. 

In  the  year  1692,  there  came  abundance  of  foldiers  into  this 
country,  and  brought  with  them  a  Dyfentery,  which  fpread 
itfelf  in  Valogne,  and  raged  with  great  violence,  carrying 
off  almoft  all,  both  old  and  young,  whom  it  once  feized. 
But  thofe  of  found  conftitutions  and  the  rich  efcaped  beft. 
It  fpared  no  fort  of  men  from  the  magiftrate  to  the  peafant, 
except  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  apothecaries,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  furgeons,  for  we  of  that  fraternity  carry  on 
three  fourths  of  the  medical  bufinefs  in  this  place.  In 
O&ober  the  wife  of  a  glover,  fix  months  and  a  half  gone 
with  child,  who  had  been  my  patient  fix  days  under  this 
melancholy  diftemper,  which  I  thought  from  the  firft  day 
fhe  would  never  get  over,  fent  in  the  afternoon  to  tell  me 
that  file  felt  violent  Pains,  and  begged  that  I  would  come  to 
her.  I  went  immediately,  and  found  her  in  the  pangs  of 
travel,  the  child  in  its  right  place,  the  Waters  formed  and 
ready  to  pierce,  which  happened  after  fome  throes.  The  child 
foon  followed,  and  I  delivered  her  of  her  After-birth,  which 
was  very  fmall,  without  any  difficulty.  'Fhe  child  after  this 
lived  two  days,  and  the  mother  eight.  La  Motte. 

Caufe,  a  Dyfenteric  Flux. 

Observation  XLVII. 

February  8.  1686,  I  attended  a  woman  fix  months  gone  with 


Observation  XLIX. 

A.  D.  1672,  June  18,  I  had  under  my  care  a  young  woman 
of  twenty,  of  a  very  fine  complexion,  fix  or  feven  months 
gone  with  her  firft  child.  She  had  kept  her  bed  fifteen  days, 
labouring  under  Pains  of  the  Kidneys  and  Belly,  which  at 
laft  brought  on  a  Fever,  preceded  by  Shiverings.  For  this 
reafon  the  phyficians  who  ordinarily  attended  her  directed  her 
bleeding  no  lefs  than  fix  times  in  eight  days,  contrary  to  my 
fentiments,  who  was  for  ufing  that  remedy  with  moderation, 
and  bleeding  no  more  than  twice,  which  I  thought  fufficient 
to  preferve  her  as  much  as  poffible  from  mifearrying,  which 
at  laft  was  the  confequence  of  thefe  frequent  bleedings,  as 
I  had  foretold,  the  child  dying  in  her  two  days  after  the 
Fever  came  upon  her,  preceded  by  Shiverings.  So  that  the 
fame  remedy  which,  if  ufed  with  moderation,  had  been  bene¬ 
ficial,  by  excefs  brought  on  that  mifehief  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent.  It  would  fignify  nothing  here  for  people 
to  affirm  in  confutation  of  my  opinion,  that  they  have 
known  women  with  child  blooded  twelve  and  fifteen  times, 
and  even  more,  for  diftempers  that  have  feized  them,  and 
yet  went  out  their  time  very  happily  ;  for  I  fhall  only  anfwer, 
that  I  have  much  oftener  obferved,  that  two  or  three  un¬ 
feafonable  bleedings  have  brought  on  a  Mifcarriage.  Man- 
riceau. 

Observation  L. 

March  31.  1688,  I  delivered  a  woman,  aged  thirty- three,  of 
a  girl,  after  fixteen  years  barrennefs,  for  which  there  was  no 
manifeft  caufe,  except  that  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  (he  proved  with  child,  but  by  the  preferiptions  of  a 
phyfician,  who  did  not  fufpedl  fhe  had  conceived,  was 
purged,  and  blooded  in  the  Foot,  though  with  much  repug¬ 
nance,  after  which  fhe  mifearried  of  a  Foetus  of  two  or  three 
months  growth.  Since  that  time  fire  had  taken  a  ftrong 
averfion  to  that  phyfician,  as  being  perfuaded  that  her 
Sterility  was  owing  to  that  Mifcarriage,  which  might  have 
altered  the  difpofition  of  the  Womb. 


ficians,  who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the  cafes  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  imputing  thofe  flight  indifpofitions  which  accom¬ 
pany  pregnancy  to  other  diftempers,  have  by  their  unfeafon¬ 
able  remedies  procured  Abortions  in  married  women  as  well 
as  others,  without  confidering  that  they  might  be  with  child. 
Mauriceau. 


child,  who  was  almoft  reduced  to  extremity  by  a  very  bad  I  have  often  known  the  like  faults  committed  by  other  phv- 
Dyfenteric  Flux,  which  had  tormented  her  for  three  months. 

As  fhe  felt  extreme  pains  in  her  Belly  at  this  inftant,  and 
voided  matter  like  the  lees  of  red  wine  diluted,  which  were 
certain  marks  of  an  inflammation  and  erolion  of  thelnteftines, 

I  told  her  hufband  flic  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  her 
life;  and  as  to  what  he  laid,  that  he  hoped,  agreeable  m 
the  fentiments  of  a  phyfician  who  had  feen  his  wife,  that  it 
(he  were  delivered  there  would  be  more  room  to  expert  a 
recovery,  I  told  him  I  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  fince 
her  diftemper  was  come  to  fuch  a  height  as  it  now  flood,  I 
believed  file  would  certainly  die  in  a  few  days.  The  event 
juftified  my  predion,  for  the  poor  woman  died  two  days 
after  I  had  feen  her  in  that  condition,  and  on  the  fame  day 


Observation  LI. 

April  1.  1693,  I  delivered  a  woman  at  the 
months  and  a  half,  of  an  infant  who  had 
whole  month;  for  fo  long  (lie  had  not  felt  it  move,  that  is, 
after  the  third  purge  file  had  taken  by  order  of  her  phyfician, 
which  had  worked  too  violently  with  her. 


term  of  five 
been  dead  a 


This 
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This  woman,  when  (he  was  but  three  months  gone,  had  the 
Small-pox,  of  which,  however,  (he  was  well  cured,  and  felt 
her  child  move  very  lfrongly  for  fifteen  days  afterwards,  till 
the  violent  working  of  the  laft  purge  much  difordered  her, 
and  killed  the  infant  within  her,  which  was  plain,  becaufe  it 
had  not  made  the  lead:  motion  fince  that  time,  and  becaufe 
fifteen  days  before  this  Mifcarriage  (lie  was  feized  with  a 
great  Flooding,  which  continuing  upon  her  all  that  time, 
made  way  for  the  expulfion  of  the  infant,  which  feemed  to 
be  no  bigger  than  a  Foetus  of  four  months.  Its  Body  was 
fo  corrupt,  that  it  was  quite  dripped  of  the  Epidermis,  but 
it  had  no  marks  of  the  Small-pox,  as  I  have  feen  in  other 
children,  whofe  mothers  have  had  the  Small-pox  in  the  time 
of  their  pregnancy.  The  After-birth  of  this  child  was  as 
big  as  that  of  one  which  comes  at  the  full  term,  fo  that  I 
had  much  ado  to  bring  it  away,  becaufe  the  Womb  had 
only  opened  wide  enough  for  the  child  ;  but  this  After-birth 
was  not  at  all  corrupted  as  the  child  was.  The  mother 
being  thus  happily  delivered,  was  fo  brilk  afterwards,  that  I 
believe  if  her  phyfician  had  not  unfortunately  given  her  that 
third  purge,  on  pretence  of  intirely  evacuating  the  ill  hu¬ 
mours,  which  he  fuppofed  might  remain  in  the  Vifcera  after 
the  Small-pox,  though  (he  was  well  cured,  (he  would 
have  gone  out  her  full  term,  and  have  been  the  joyful  mo¬ 
ther  of  a  living  child.  Mauriceam 
/ 

Observation  LII. 

The  25th  of  Augud,  1669,  I«  attended  a  woman  about  five 
months  gone  with  child,  who  had  a  continued  Flux  of 
Blood  for  three  weeks  pad,  but  very  moderate.  Her 
Menfes  before  this  had  been  regular  every  month,  though 
not  quite  fo  plentiful  as  ufual ;  but  (he  had  not  as  yet  felt 
the  child  move.  Thefe  were  arguments  to  make  the  phy¬ 
fician  who  faw  her  believe  (he  was  only  big  with  a  Mole, 
though  I  allured  him  (he  was  really  with  child,  telling  him 
feveral  examples  of  women  I  had  leen,  who  had  been  de¬ 
livered  of  living  children  at  the  ufual  term,  notwithdanding 
the  like  accident.  But  this  phyfician  obdinately  perfiding  in 
his  opinion,  ordered  the  woman,  fome  days  after  I  faw  her, 
a  purging  medicine,  Which  indead  of  promoting  the  ex¬ 
pulfion  of  the  Mole,  as  he  pretended  it  would,  made  her 
mifearry  of  a  child,  which  expired  foon  after.  Now  (he 
might  have  faved  her  infant,  had  (he  confented  to  bleed  in 
the  Arm,  and  indulge  herfelf  in  red,  as  Iadvifed.  Maurice'au , 

Observation  LIII. 

Augud  28.  1690,  I  attended  a  woman  who,  but  an  hour  be¬ 
fore,  had  mifearried  of  a  little  Foetus  three  months  and  a  half 
grown,  whofe  Heart  dill  continued  to  beat. 

This  unlucky  accident  was  occafioned  by  a  purgative  medicine, 
which  die  had  taken  tire  fame  day,  by  advice  of  her  phyfician, 
who  pretended  to  purge  her  Stomach  of  Bile,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  a  Naufea,  of  which  (he  complained,  not  confider- 
ing  that  thofe  diforders  are  the  ufual  attendants  on  pregnancy. 
Befides,  all  purgatives  were  quite  improper  for  a  woman 
in  her  prefent  condition,  for  (he  had  then  a  fmall  Flooding, 
which  had  continued  on  her  for  five  or  fix  days.  So  that  her 
Big-belly,  though  endangered  by  this  fmall  Flooding,  might 
however  have  been  fecured,  and  all  things  fet  to  rights, 
had  not  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  this  little  Foetus  been  ut¬ 
terly  deftroyed  by  that  unlucky  purge,  fo  unfeafonably  pre- 
fcribed  by  this  phyfician,  who  could  not  believe  the  woman 
was  with  child,  though  I  allured  him  of  it,  but  fancied  (he 
went  with  a  Fade  conception,  which  Nature  tried  to  ex¬ 
pel  by  means  of  the  Flooding  before-mentioned. 

The  woman  having  thus  mifearried  of  a  living  Foetus,  the  After¬ 
birth  remained  in  the  Womb,  which  clofing  immediately 
aiter  expulfion,  that  foreign  ma(s  could  not  be  brought  away 
without  offering  too  much  violence  to  that  part,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  bu  fine  Is  was  intruded  to  Nature.  But  the  After¬ 
birth,  thus  fuftered  to  remain,  three  days  afterwards  excited 
a  great  flooding,  which  threw  the  woman  into  very  frequent 
faintings.  This  obliged  me  'to  bring  away  the  foreign  mafs, 
finding  the  Matrix  now  enough  dilated  to  do  it^ without 
violence.  After  this  the  woman  recovered  her  health  by 
degrees,  but  had  always  a  very  fenfible  regret  for  not  follow¬ 
ing  the  wholfome  advice  I  gave  her  before  (he  mifearried, 
which  was,  to  ufe  no  remedy  but  red,  and  once  bleeding 
in  the  Arm,  which  I  had  ordered  on  account  of  the  fmall 
flooding  (he  had  upon  her.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LIV. 

July  21.  1691,  I  attended  a  woman  aged  25,  newly  returned 
from  Bourbon,  where  (he  had  been  to  drink  the  mineral 
waters  for  a  Palfy  of  the  Right  leg  and  thigh.  This  diforder 
was  the  relicks  of  an  Apople£lic  fit,  which  terminated  in  a 
Palfy  of  the  Right-fide,  though  this  too  went  off,  except 
from  the  parts  before-mentioned,  where  it  fettled  itfelf  till 
the  woman’s  lad  lying-in,  which  was  a  year  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore.  Having  tried  abundance  of  remedies,  (lie  was  at  lad 
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advifed  to  drink  the  waters,  and  fetting  out  with  her  hulband 
who  was  to  conduft  her  to  Bourbon,  (he  became  with  child 
on  the  road.  After  this,  (lie  was  extremely  affixed  with 
convulfive  Hyderics,  and  imagining  that  all  her  diforders 
were  owing  to  the  fatigues  (he  underwent  in  her  journey, 
(lie  drank  the  waters  very  duly,  had  them  pumped  on  her 
lame  Thigh,  ufed  the  Baths,  bleeding  in  the  Foot,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  remedies,  Ignorantly  preferibed,  which 
at  lad  made  her  mifearry  of  a  child  four  months  old  from 
its  Conception,  though  it  had  been  dead  a  long  time  in  the 
Womb,  as  appeared  by  its  corruption. 

But  (he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  delivered,  at  the  fame 
time,  ot  the  After-birth,  whofe  retention  excited  Convulfive 
motions,  and  Hyderics,  which  obliged  a  furgeon  to  attempt 
the  bringing  it  away.  This  he  indeed  effedted  fix  hours 
after  the  birth,  but  with  much  difficulty,  as  not  being  very 
expert  in  fuch  operations.  The  violence  then  ufed  probably 
contiibuted  to  raife  a  very  painful  Tumour  near  the  Left 
ilium,  which  communicated  itfelf  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
Womb  on  the  fame  fide,  which  was  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
Paralytic  thigh.  This  Tumour,  which  lay  deep,  was  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  a  Flux  ol  humours,  which  from  time  to  time 
took  their  courfe  towards  the  Left-fide,  the  other  fide  of 
the  Womb,  which  was  that  of  the  Paralytic  thigh,  being  no 
ways  affedted,  but  rather  depreded  than  dwelled. 

But  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  diforders  was  the  woman’s  not 
having  her  Mendrual  purgations  in  fuch  abundance  as  before 
(he  had  mifearried.  Since  that  time,  which  was  ten  months,; 
(he  had  been  fubjedt  to  a  continual  Fluor  albus,  whofe  Acri¬ 
mony  was  very  troublefome  to  her,  and  gave  reafon  to  fear 
that  it  proceeded  from  fome  Ulcerous  difpofition  of  the 
Womb.  But  I  found  no  Ulcer  at  this  time  actually  formed 
in  the  Womb,  that  was  perceptible  by  the  touch  ;  though 
(he  had  fo  painful  a  fenfation  above  the  Left-fide,  which  was 
that  where  the  T umour  was,  that  I  imagined  there  was  a 
free  communication  between  them,  and  that  this  continual 
Fluor  albus  was  nothing  but  a  kind  of  purulent  excretion 
from  fome  Ulcer,  which  lodging  in  the  Interior  part  of  the 
Womb  could  not  be  fenfible  to  the  touch.  As  this  woman 
took  a  journey  to  Paris  on  purpofe  that  (he  might  confult 
me  on  her  indifpofitions,  (he  returned  to  her  place  of  re- 
fidence  in  the  country,  after  (he  had  taken  my  advice,  lb 
that  I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  her  fince  ;  but 
I  then  thought  (lie  could  not  live  above  a  year.  Man- 
riceau.. 

Infiances  of  the  Effe&s  of  Abortive  Medicines. 
Observation  LV.. 

September  20.  1682,  I  attended  a  woman,  whom  I  found  five 
or  fix  weeks  gone  with  child,  though  (he  had  done  all  that 
lay  in  her  power,  for  twenty  days  paft,  to  make  herfelf 
mifearry,  with  the  affiftance  of  a  wicked  midwife,  who  de¬ 
ferred  the  gallows.  This  wretch  had  given  her  feveral  per¬ 
nicious  medicines  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  handled  her  very 
roughly,  in  order  to  open  the  Womb,  without  being  able  to 
accomplifh  her  wicked  intention.  All  (he  could  do  had  no 
other  effe&  than  to  caufe  racking  Pains  all  over  the  Belly, 
efpecially  near  the  Region  of  the  Womb,  which  was  in¬ 
clined  to  an  inflammation,  and  even  difeharged  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood.  I  reprefented  to  her,  that  befides  the  horror 
of  her  crime,  which  I  difplayed  before  her  in  as  ftrong  co¬ 
lours  as  her  confeffor  could  have  done,  (he  had  run  the  ri(k 
of  murdering  herfelf  in  endeavouring  to  defiroy  the  fruit  of 
her  Womb.  She  told  me  that  (he  would  not  have  done  it, 
it  (he  had  not  thought,  that  the  child,  being  neither  (haped 
nor  quickened,  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  procuring 
a  Mifcarriage.  But  I  convinced  her  that  fuch  a  fentiment 
was  very  ill  founded,  and  that  it  was  as  pernicious,  as  the 
adlion  (he  had  endeavoured  to  commit  was  wicked.  This 
falfe  perfuafion,  though  of  long  (landing,  that  the  Fcetus  is 
not  animated  till  a  confiderable  time  after  Conception,  has 
encouraged  abundance  of  profligate  women  to  procure  them- 
felves  a  difeharge  of  the  Embryo  after  Conception, and  an  Abor¬ 
tion  in  the  firft  months  of  their  pregnancy.  Wherefore  I 
think  it  would  be  very  convenient,  for  avoiding  fo  pernicious 
an  abufe,  to  oblige  every  one  to  believe,  what  to  me  feems 
very  true,  that  from  the  firft  day,  and  immediately  after 
Conception,  the  Soul  is  actually  introduced  into  the  little 
(peck  ol  matter,  which  being  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
millet  at  its  firft  beginning,  and  the  matter  thereof  exceeding 
fine,  muft  be  imperceptible  to  the  fight  of  any  one  who 
(hould  difTedl  a  woman  that  died,  by  fome  accident,  the 
very  day,  or  the  day  after  Conception.  But  we  fee  with  the 
eyes  ot  the  Mind  what  we  cannot  difeern  with  thole  of 
the  Body,  and  clearly  underftand  that  the  extreme  minute- 
nefs,  the  loftnefs,  and  the  delicacy  of  that  point  of  mat¬ 
ter,  is  no  obftacle  to  the  infufion  and  permanence  of 
the  Soul  which  refides  there.  It  is  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe,  that  this  fame  point  of  matter  be  organifed  by  the 
perlecl  arrangement  of  all  the  little  atoms  of  which  it  is 

formed 
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■  formed  immediately  after  Conception.  As  to  the  red,  vocn 
I  had  convinced  the  wpman  by  my  reaions,  and  given  ier 
what  advice  I  thought  proper  to  lecure  her  piegnancy,  w  ic 
had  been  very  much  daggered  by  the  medicines  fhe  had  taken 
to  dedroy  it,  I  led  her  in  a  refolution,  as  the  tedified  to  me, 
of  following  the  good  counfel  I  had  given  her.  But  as  lhc 
was  unknown  to  mej  I  could  not  learn  the  event,  except 
that  eight  days  after  I  underdood  die  was  much  bettei ,  am 
there  were  great  hopes  die  would  proceed  with  her  Big  e  y. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  LVI. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1685,  I  was  fent  for  by  a  woman, 
who  wanted  my  advice  about  a  very  great  Flux  of  Blood  lhe 
had  been  afflicted  with  for  a  day  pad,_  complaining  alfo  ot 
her  being  at  the  fame  time  extremely  fatigued  with  a  Dyfen- 
teric  Flux.  I  was  {hewed  a  vad  quantity  of  linen  all  over 
bloody,  and  abundance  of  clots  of  Blood  which  came  fiom 
the  Womb,  not  without  racking  pains  of  the  Loins,  and  I 
was  told  that  die  voided  nothing  elfe.  But  when  I  had 
touched  her,  and  found  no  tokens  of  one  gone  three  or  four 
months  with  child,  as  I  had  difeovered  in  her  upon  examina¬ 
tion  at  two  diderent  times  before,  I  told  her  that  I  really 
believed  die  had  voided  fomething  elfe  beddes  all  thofe  clots 
of  Blood  die  took  care  to  diew  me  ;  and  that  I  had  ob- 
ferved  her  before  to  (hew  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and.  concern 
when  I  adured  her  that  I  believed  die  was  with  child  ;  and 
that  die  had,  contrary  to  my  advice,  taken  medicines  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  Mifcarriage,  which  by  their  fharp  and  irritating  pro¬ 
perty  had  drawn  upon  her  that  continual  Flux  of  Blood, 
and  bloody  Serofities,  which  had  held  her  above  two  months ; 
that  continuing  in  her  evil  intentions,  as  I  fuppofed,  die  had 
this  lad  time  taken  fuch  violent  medicines,  that  die  had  at 
lad  effectually  provoked  a  Mifcarriage ;  that  lhe  had  not  fent 
for  me  before  die  had  accompliftied  her  ill  defigns,  and  tor  teai  I 
diould  be  a  witnefs  of  her  damnable  practices,  had  concealed 
the  child  of  which  die  had  mifearried  from  my  dght,  ima¬ 
gining  die  could  perfuade  me,  after  a  while,  to  think  myfelf 
midaken  when  I  believed  her  with  child,  which  die  durd  not 
confefs,  for  fear  her  hufband,  who  had  not  lain  witn  her, 
as  he  faid  himfelf,  diould  find  out  her  infidelity. 

This  example  diews  us,  that  as  there  are  fome  women  who 
are  midaken  in  thinking  themfelves  with  child,  fo  there  are 
others  who  would  fain  deceive  the  phydeians  and  furgeons, 
and  conceal  their  Great-bellies  to  preferve  their  reputation. 
Mauriceau . 

Observation  LVII. 

September  2.  1685,  I  attended  a  woman  about  two  months 
gone  with  child,  who  two  days  before  had  received  from  a 
wicked  midwife,  who  deferves  to  be  hanged,  a  potion  to 
make  herfelf  mifearry,  which  worked  fo  violently  with  her, 
that  fhe  had  been,  as  fhe  told  me,  upon  the  feat  above  a 
hundred  times,  with  extraordinary  efforts,  fo  as  to  void 
Blood  by  the  Fundament.  Yet,  for  all  this,  die  could  not 
bring  to  pafs  her  wicked  defign,  though  fhe  had  alfo  caufed 
her  °to  be  blooded  in  the  Foot,  three  days  before  file  gave 
her  the  potion,  befides  offering  feveral  violences  with  the 
Hand  to  the  Womb,  which  I  found  very  much  irritated, 
and  extremely  fallen,  but  quite  clofe,  and  in  a  condition 
which  gave  hopes  of  preferving  her  pregnancy,  provided  the 
patient  followed  the  wholfome  advice  which  I  gave  her,  in 
order  to  mitigate  thofe  intolerable  Pains  which  that  execrable 
drench  had  brought  upon  her,  by  refting  continually  in  bed, 
and  by  the  ufe  of  milk,  both  by  the  Mouth,  and  by  way  of 
Clyfter. 

She  expreffed  her  intention  to  follow  this  good  counfel,  and  a 
o-reat  regret  for  confenting  to  the  wicked  adtion  of  the 
midwife,  but  would  not  tell  me  her  name,  for  fear  I  fhould 
bring  her  to  punifhment  for  her  crime.  Two  days  after¬ 
wards  I  attended  the  fame  woman,  whom  I  found  in  a  pretty 
good  condition;  all  thofe  difrnal  fymptoms,  which  I  had  be¬ 
fore  obferved  in  her,  having  ceafed,  and  given  way  to  the 
falutary  directions  I  had  given  her,  when  I  convinced  her  at 
the  fame  time  of  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  who,  without 
much  fcruplc,  voluntarily  make  themfelves  mifearry  in  the 
fuff  months  of  their  pregnancy,-  crroneoully  imagining  that 
the  infant  is  not  as  yet  animated.  A  miffake  as  pernicious 
as  it  is  great ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Body  of  a  Foetus, 
though  never  fo  fmall,  is  intirely  formed  and  animated  from 
the  firft  day  of  Conception,  all  the  reft  of  the  term  ferving 
only  to  {Lengthen  it,  and  to  give  it  the  neceflary  growth. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  LVIII. 

July  19.  1677,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  twenty  five,  of  a 
dead  child  at  the  term  of  fix  months,  which  prefented  the 
Arm.  This  Abortion  file  had  dcfignedly  procured  by  taking 
forcing  medicines  fome  days  before,  with  an  intent  by  this 
unnatural  means  to  hide  her  ftuime.  I  he  I  looding  was  fo 


ABO 

exceflive,  that  I  verily  believe  (he  would  have  died  without 
mv  affiftance,  which  however  fhe  did  not  dclerve,  bccaulc 
7  the  heinoufnefs  of  her  crime  ;  and  though  fuch  procured 
Abortions  are  ufually  much  more  dangerous  than  thofe 
which  are  accidental,  fhe  at  laft  recovered  and  did  well, 
it  pleafing  God  to  fpare  her  for  this  time. 

Inftanccs  of  Mifcarriages  from  a  Rigidity  or  Striaure  of  the 

Uterus. 

Observation  LIX. 

April  22.  1691,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  juft  mifearried 
of  a  fmall  Foetus  no  bigger  than  a  bee,  which  Nature  had 
expelled  of  itfelf  without  any  confiderable  accident. 

This  woman  was  fuppofed  to  be  two  months  and  a  half  gone 
with  child,  and  this  was  the  fifth  Mifcarriage  fhe  had  in  the 
fpace  of  two  years,  and  all  of  Lem  nearly  at  the  fame 

term.  .  -r 

This  example  fhews  us,  that  fome  women  are  as  prone  to  mil- 

carry  as  to  conceive.  The  beft  advice  I  can  give  thefe  wo¬ 
men  in  order  to  preferve  them  from  fuch  frequent  Mifcar- 
riaaes  is,  to  abftain  intirely  from  the  marriage-bed  for  five 
or  "fix  months,  that  fo  their  Womb  being  {Lengthened  by  fo 
lono-  a  reft,  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  retain  the  Con¬ 
ception,  when  after  this  they  breed.  It  is  good  alfo  to  avoid 
CToino-  in  a  coach,  and  much  more  in  other  carriages  which 
Lake  the  Body  more,  during  the  time  of  pregnancy.  It  is 
fometimes  even  neceflary,  for  the  greater  precaution,  that 
they  keep  themfelves  in  bed  ;  and  that  they  -abftain  from 
their  hufbands,  that  they  might  not,  by  too  much  motion, 
or  efforts,  endanger  their  weak  and  precarious  pregnancy.  But 
there  are  few  women  who  can  prevail  upon  themfelves  to 
follow  this  wholfome  advice,  fo  neceflary  oftentimes  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  Fruit  of  their  Womb,  and  make  them  joyful 
mothers.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LX. 


A  lady  at  fifteen  leagues  diftance  from  this  city,  whom  I  had  al¬ 
ways  feen  delivered  fafely,  and  without  accident,  during 
her  pregnancy,  came  into  this  country  about  fome  family 
affairs  with  her  hufband.  Being  at  this  time  with  child,  and 
ftaying  in  thefe  parts  longer  than  fhe  expe&ed,  upon  finding 
herfelf  not  well,  fhe  confulted  me  once  or  tw'ice  by  letter, 
and  then  defired  I  would  come  to  fee  her. 

I  found  her  as  big  as  Are  ufually  had  been  before  at  her  full  term, 
and  much  more  incommoded,  though  fhe  was  then  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fixth  month.  She  had  for  more 
than  fifteen  days  fuffered  continual  Pains,  not  like  thofe 
which  precede  Delivery,  but  which  made  her  Belly  feem  as 
if  it  was  going  to  open. 

When  lhe  lay  on  her  Back  with  her  Knees  elevated,  her  Belly 
appeared  much  fwelled  and  very  tenfe,  and  fo  little  room  was 
left  for  the  Stomach,  that  a  great  part  of  whatever  {he  eat 
was  brought  up  again,  before  it  could  have  time  to  digeft. 
Befides  thefe,  fhe  felt  the  child  move  but  very  little. 

All  thefe  circumftances  made  me  conclude  fhe  was  big  of  more 
than  one  child ;  and  that  the  bulk  of  what  was  contained 
in  the  Uterus,  diftending  it  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  could 
well  bear, caufed  all  her  Pain  and  Uneafinefs,  which  increafed 
daily  as  her  pregnancy  advanced,  and  her  burden  aug¬ 
mented. 

I  took  away  fome  Blood,  with  an  intent  to  relieve  her  by 
emptying  the  Veffels,  and  advifed  reft  in  whatever  fituation 
fhe  fliould  find  moll  commodious,  without  confining  her 
to  any. 

Eight  days  after  this  vifit  fire  fent  for  me  again,  but  I  could  not 
make  hafte  enough  to  come  before  fhe  was  delivered  of  two 
children,  which  lived  but  a  few  hours.  The  lady  foon  re¬ 
covered,  and  has  fince  lain  in  of  feveral  children  without  any 
accident,  having  only  one  at  a  time.  La  Matte. 


Observation  LXI. 

A  young  woman  at  two  leagues  diftance  from  this  town,  in  the 
fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was  feized  with  violent  Pains, 
which  {he  took  for  the  Colic.  Her  mother  fent  for  me  in  all 
hafte,  fufpe&ing  the  diforder  to  be  Labour,  as  in  effedt  it  was, 
for  I  found  the  child  born,  and  alive  when  I  arrived.  As  the 
After-birth  was  come  away,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  leave  her 
to  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  return  home. 

Some  little  time  after  fhe  was  again  with  child,  and  at  the 
term  of  five  months  mifearried  a  fecond  time,  but  fo  fud- 
denly,  that  they  could  not  fend  to  me.  However  fhe  got 
over  this  Mifcarriage,  as  eafily  as  the  firft. 

Being  with  child  a  third  time,  flic  was  more  upon  her  guard, 
and  though  always  very  regular,  fhe  now  took  care  to  avoid 
every  thing  fire  thought  might  give  occafion  to  the  former 
Mifcarriages.  I  took  away  fome  Blood  three  times,  the  laft 
of  which  was  in  the  fixth  month,  and  made  her  purfue  anexadl 
and  relaxing  regimen,  which  enabled  her  to  carry  her  infant 
till  the  feventh  month,  and  then  fhe  mifearried.  The  child 
lived  a  few  days,  and  then  died. 


As 
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As  flic  attributed  her  going  a  little  longer  this  time  than  flic 
had  done  before,  to  her  regular  conduct,  fhe  refolved  to  be 
yet  more  cautious  the  next  time  fhe  fhould  breed.  And  that 
Ihe  might  fucceed  the  better,  as  foon  as  file  was  recovered  of 
the  laft  Mifcarriage,  I  took  away  fome  Blood  twice,  and 
purged  her  as  often.  I  repeated  Bleeding  as  foon  as  I  knew 
fhe°was  with  child,  and  continued  to  do  fo  every  month. 
Mean  time  1  made  her  take  whatever  I  thought  capable  of 
cooling  and  relaxing,  not  fuffering  her  to  eat  fo  much  as  a 
toaft,  and  forbidding  her  to  drink  almoft  every  thing  that 
was  fpirituous. 

Either  by  this  conduit,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  to  me  un¬ 
known,  flie  was  enabled  to  fupport  her  pregnancy  to  the 
full  term,  when  I  delivered  her  happily  of  a  living  child.  She 
afterwards  went  through  a  fecond,  and  a  thud  pregnancy j 
with  the  like  fuccefs. 

But  being  ngciin  with  child ,  <ind  much  more  incommoded  a.t  the 
end  of  1 three  months,  than  in  the  three  preceding  pregnan¬ 
cies  at  nine,  fhe  was  at  the  term  of  fix  months  furprifed  with 
Pains  equal  to  thofe  fhe  ufed  to  feel  in  former  Labours ;  and 
the  Waters  piercing  the  Membranes,  left  no  room  to  doubt 
of  her  condition.  Upon  this  fhe  fent  for  me,  and  I  delivered 
her  of  two  children,  which  died  foon  after  they  were  born  ; 
and  then  of  a  large  Placenta  common  to  them  both.  In  a 
few  days  fhe  recovered. 

Since  then  I  have  delivered  hef  many  times  of  one  Angle  child, 
which  fhe  brought  always  to  maturity  without  any  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  La  Motte. 

Remark; 

Here  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  a  too  great  Rigidity 
of  the  Uterus,  which  rendered  it  incapable  of  a  Dilatation  above 
a  certain  degree.  Hence  when  the  bulk  of  the  Fcetus,  toge- 
gether  with  the  Membranes,  Placenta,  and  Waters,  became 
fo  lame  as  to  diftend  the  Uterus  farther  than  it  could  bear  with¬ 
out  Pain,  a  Mifcarriage  immediately  erifued. 

But  when  the  general  habit  of  the  Body  was  fufficiently 
relaxed  by  Bleeding,  and  a  lelaxing  Regimen,  the  woman 
went  her  full  time,  till  at  laft  the  Uterus  was  too  fuddenly 
diftended  by  twins,  and  then  fhe  mifearried  again. 

This  woman’s  cafe  confirms  the  doCtrine  laid  down  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who,  in  his  Treatifes  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women ,  repre¬ 
sents  this  Rigidity  of  the  Uterus  as  a  frequent  caufe  of  Mifcar¬ 
riage.  And,  in  his  Dijfertation  on  the  Seed ,  he  gives  it  as  a 
reafon,  why  the  children  of  robuft  parents  are  often  born  very 
Weak. 

Observation  LXII. 

Inftances  of  Mifcarriages  from  a  Scirrhus  of  the  Placenta; 

May  31.  1681,  I  vifited  a  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  of  a  very 
Atrabilious  conftitution,  who  had  juft  mifearried  at  the  period 
of  fix  months  and  a  half,  the  child  dying  ten  or  twelve  days 
before,  without  receiving  any  hurt.  She  had  already  under¬ 
gone  three  or  four  fuch  Mifcarriages,  near  about  the  fame 
time,  with  the  like  accident,  that  is,  about  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  time  fhe  could  no  longer  feel  her  infant  move,  but 
only  fome  rifings  of  the  Womb,  and  voided  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Blood  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before  Abortion. 

The  Placenta  of  this  woman  was  all  over  Scirrhous,  to  which 
her  Atrabilious  temperament  did  not  a  little  contribute. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXIlt 

February  1.  1679,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  child  fix  months 
and  a  half  grown,  which  prefented  its  Breech.  It  had  been 
dead  ten  or  twelve  days,  not  having  been  felt  by  the  mother 
all  that  time ;  and  wras  the  fifth  Stilborn  fhe  had  brought 
forth  fucceffively  after  that  manner,  without  any  fright  or 
hurt,  or  other  manifeft  caufe,  that  could  occafion  the  death 
of  all  her  children  in  the  Womb,  juft  at  the  end  of  fix 
months  and  a  half,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  days  before  fhe  was 
delivered.  And  though  during  her  laft  pregnancy  fhe  had 
taken  all  the  precautions  I  advifed  her ;  the  two  principal 
of  which  were,  keeping  her  bed,  or  at  leaft  her  chamber, 
and  feparating  from  her  hufband,  the  fame  misfortune  ftill 
attended  her.  But  as  the  After-births  of  this  woman’s  chil¬ 
dren  were  commonly  all  over  Scirrhous,  I  concluded  that 
this  ill  difpolition,  which  hindered  the  infant  from  receiving 
fufficient  nourifhment,  of  which  it  had  the  more  need  when 
it  began  to  grow  large,  was  the  true  caufe  of  its  death,  and 
of  the  Mifcarriage  that  enfued.  Mauriccaut 

Observation  LXIV.  » 

June  20.  1686,  I  attended  a  woman,  who  had  mifearried  the 
day  before  of  a  child  fix  months  and  a  half  grown,  which 
died  in  the  Womb,  without  any  manifeft  caufe,  five  or  fix 
days  before,  during  which  the  mother  had  not  felt  it  move. 

As  the  After-birth  was  all  over  Scirrhous,  and  the  woman,  who 
was  of  a  very  Atrabilious  complexion,  had  mifearried  five 
times  before  this  laft,  from  the  term  of  four  or  five  months, 
to  that  of  fix  or  feven,  I  imagined,  that  this  Scirrhous  difpo- 


fition  of  her  After-birth,  'which  appeared  alike  in  all  Lei* 
other  Abortions ,  and  proceeded  from  a  too  Atrabilious  tempe¬ 
rament,  had  been  the  true  caufe  of  the  death  of  all  her  infants  j 
and  of  all  the  confequent  Mifcarriages  at  times  when  fhe  was 
pretty  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  For  this  Scirrhous  dif- 
pofition  of  the  After-birth  cauiing  a  great  obftruction  in  all  its 
fubftance,  was  the  caufe  why  the  infant,  not  receiving  fuffi¬ 
cient  nourifhment  from  it  in  order  to  its  fupport,  muft  come 
by  that  defeCt  to  be  deprived  of  life. 

To  remedy  this  misfortune,  which  had  fo  often  happened  to 
this  woman,  I  advifed  her  to  moiften  and  temper  the  ex¬ 
treme  drynefs,  and  exceffive  heat  of  her  Atrabilious  confti¬ 
tution,  to  ufe  the  Bath  for  fome  time  before  Conception,  and 
afles-milk  all  the  time  after,  with  a  temperate  and  moiften- 
ing  regimen,  wholly  to  abftain  from  wine,,  and  even  from 
her  hufband  when  lhe  knew  fhe  was  with  child  ;  that  fo, 
by  this  regimen,  fhe  might  do  all  that  in  her  lay,  to  rectify 
her  too  Atrabilious  conftitution  ;  and  by  that  means  be  en¬ 
abled,  for  the  future,  to  carry  her  children  from  the  time  of 
Conception,  to  the  end  of  the  natural  term,  without  ever 
mifearrying,  as  fire  has  unfortunately  done  by  all  fhe  has 
yet  had.  Mauriceau. 

Inftances  of  the  After-birth  retained,  and  difeharged  by  Sup¬ 
puration,  lAc. 

Observation  LXV. 

The  8th  of  February,  1674,  I  and  two  of  my  fraternity  were 
ordered  to  attend  a  woman  who  had  mifearried  four  hours  be- 
fore^of  a  child  of  three  mbnths.  The  After-birth,  which  re¬ 
mained  behind,  had  occafioned  a  great  Flooding.  It  was 
my  opinion,  that  fire  ought  to  be  delivered  of  it  inftantly, 
finding  it  poffible  from  the  opening  of  the  Womb,  which, 
though  moderate,  was  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  confidering 
alfo,  that  the  Flux  of  Blood,  by  moiftening  the  paffage, 
facilitated  the  extraction.  But  my  two  colleagues,  who 
were  never  the  wifer  for  being  older  than  myfelf,  over-ruled 
my  fentiments,  alledging  the  danger  of  doing  Violence  to  the 
Womb  by  that  operation,  which  would  increafe  the  Flux, 
not  confidering  that  the  foie  caufe  of  that  Flux  was  the  Re- 
tention  of  the  After-birth.  The  term  Violence ,  which  they 
made  ufe  of,  in  contradicting  my  opinion,  determined  the 
patient  for  the  prefent  to  commit  the  expulfion  to  Nature, 
as  they  advifed  her,  rather  than  fuffer  me  to  deliver  her, 
■which  I  could  have  eafily  done,  had  fhe  pleafed,  without  de¬ 
ferring  it  till  the  next  day,  when  fhe  fent  to  me  in  order  to 
do  it;  but  the  opportunity  was  then  loft:  for  the  Womb 
clofing,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  extracting  the  After-birth, 
which  being  thus  retained,  put  her  in  danger  of  her  life  for 
three  weeks  together,  by  accidents  Which  happened,  as  I 
had  fore-told  her,  from  the  Suppuration  of  the  Placenta, 
whofe  infeCtion  produced,  as  it  ufually  happens  on  like  occa- 
fions,  very  fharp  pains  about  the  Region  of  the  Womb  and 
Kidneys,  a  continual  Fever,  Hyfterics,  famous  and  very 
foetid  Excretions  from  that  part,  and  frequent  fits  of  Fainting 
during  all  that  time.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXVI. 

April  4.  1687,  I  attended  a  woman,  who  was  near  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  it  being  the  third  day  fince  fhe  mifearried  of  a 
child  of  four  months,  whofe  After-birth  was  left  intire  in  the 
Womb,  for  the  midwife  was  not  able  to  deliver  her  of  it, 
becaufe  of  the  great  difficulty  fhe  found,  as  fhe  told  me. 
Whence  that  foreign  mafs  there  remaining  for  three  days, 
had  caufed  a  prodigious  Flooding  ;  and  as  Nature  had  not  yet 
expelled  it,  and  there  was  no  hopes  of  bringing  it  away  but 
by  violence,  becaufe  the  Womb  was  quite  clofed,  when 
I  faw  the  woman,  it  turned  at  length  to  a  moft  virulent  putre¬ 
faction,  which  caufed  a  continual  high  Fever,  with  two  or 
three  Exacerbations  every  day,  accompanied  with  Faintings, 
and  other  fymptoms  ufual  on  thefe  occafions.  But,  for  all 

'  thefe  diforders,  and  a  bad  Diarrhaea  befides,  file  recovered 
her  health,  after  a  moft  grievous  arid  troublefome  fit  of  fick- 
nefs  for  five  whole  weeks.  I  had  fome  years  before  attended 
the  fame  woman,  when  fhe  was  extremely  ill  in  the  fame 
manner,  after  another  Mifcarriage,  where  the  After-birth 
had  been  likewife  left  behind,  the  midwife  not  being  able  to 
bring  it  away,  and  was  expelled  by  Suppuration  like  this 
laft. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tho’  thofe  fymptoms,  which 
are  caufed  by  the  Retention  of  the  After-birth,  are  formidable, 
yet  they  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  thofe  which  might  hap¬ 
pen  from  ail  Inflammation  of  the  Womb,  by  the  great 
violence  done  to  that  part  in  order  to  bring  away  the 
After-birth  by  force  :  and  as  of  two  evils  the  leaft  is  t6 
be  chofen,  we  are  obliged  forftetimes  to  truft  Nature  with 
the  expulfion  of  thofe  foreign  mafles,  when  they  cannot  be 
taken  away  without  offering  great  violence  to  that  part,  in 
dilating  it,  when  too  much  clofed.  Mauriceau . 
r  % 
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Observation  LXVII. 

July  \1.  1684,  I  attended  a  woman  who  was  but  juft  begin- 
ing  to  recover,  after  {he  had  been  very  dangeroufty  ill,  three 
whole  weeks,  of  a  continual  Fever,  with  Exacerbations, 
and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  proceeding  from  the  Sup¬ 
puration  of  the  After-birth  left  in  the  W omb,  after  fhe  had 
mifearried  of  a  child  of  three  months ;  for  her  midwife  was 
not  able  to  bring  it  away,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  {he 
found,  the  Womb,  as  {he  told  me,  having  quite  clofed 
immediately  after  the  child  came  away.  This  obliged  her 
to  truft  the  expulfion  of  it  to  Nature,  which  fhe  performed 
her  ufual  way,  by  an  intire  Suppuration  of  the  foreign  mafs, 
which  held  three  weeks;  For,  though  women,  commonly, 
in  thefe  forts  of  Abortions ,  get  intirely  rid  of  the  After-birth 
the  fame  day,  or  a  few  days  afterwards,  yet  we  meet  with 
fome  who  are  obliged  to  Suppuration,  which  proceeds  in  a 
flow  and  tedious  manner,  and  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  Fever,  a  great  Pain  of  the  Head,  and  Hyfteric  fymptoms, 
with  frequent  Faintings,  occafioned  by  the  corruption,  which 
is  alfo  attended  with  a  ftrong  Cadaverous  fmell.  None  of 
thefe  fymptoms  ceafe  till  the  Suppuration  is  intirely  finifhed, 
which  it  is  known  to  be,  when  the  Excretions  of  the  Womb 
are  pure,  and  have  wholly  loft  their  offenfive  odour  ;  as  they 
began  to  appear  in  the  woman  I  fpeak  of,  when  I  faw  her, 
who,  after  ftie  had  fo  long  laboured  under  all  thefe  melan¬ 
choly  accidents,  recovered  at  laft.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXVIII. 

April  2.  1679,  I  attended  a  woman  thirty-five  years  old,  of  a 
very  melancholy  complexion,  who  had  juft  mifearried  of  a 
fmall  Foetus  of  three  months,  quite  wafted.  As  the  Womb 
had  only  opened  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  Abortion , 
the  After-birth  remained  behind,  and  could  not  be  expelled, 
nor  taken  away,  becaufe  the  Womb  was  almoft  quite  clofed 
after  the  expulfion  of  that  fmall  Foetus,  and  it  could  not  be 
fufficiently  dilated  without  fuffering  too  much  violence.  This 
difpofition  obliged  us  to  commit  the  operation  to  Nature,  in 
hopes  that  it  would  bring  matters  to  a  good  iffue  without  af- 
fiftance,  as  it  frequently  does  in  like  cafes,  where  the  After¬ 
births  of  fuch  fmall  Fcetuffes  are  expelled  without  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  fymptom,  two  or  three  days,  and  fometimes  nine 
or  ten,  after  the  Mifcarriage.  But  this  came  all  away  by 
Suppuration,  which  lafted  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  woman  was  forced  to  make  ufe  of  Emollient  injections 
into  the  Womb,  which  were  of  fervice  in  daily  cleaning  and 
wafhing  away  all  the  purulent  and  foetid  Excretions  of  that 
part,  which  came  from  the  Suppuration  of  the  retained 
After-birth.  And  to  the  time  that  the  Womb  was  intirely 
delivered  from  that  foreign  and  adventitious  mafs,  which  re- 
folved  itfelf  by  Suppuration,  the  woman  was  incommoded 
with  a  Fever  at  intervals,  a  great  Pain  in  the  Head,  and 
Hyfterics,  which  are  the  ordinary  {ymptoms  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  after  which  fhe  enjoyed  her  health.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXIX. 

The  fame  day  I  attended  a  woman,  who  had  mifearried  27  days 
before  of  an  infant  of  four  months,  a  furgeon  attending  her, 
who  not  being  able  to  bring  aw'y  the  After-birth,  had 
trufted  Nature  to  expel  it.  During  its  Suppuration  the  wo¬ 
man  laboured  under  all  the  diforders  ufual  on  the  like  occa- 
fion  ;  fuch  as  a  great  Weight  and  Pain  in  the  Belly,  a  con¬ 
tinual  Fever,  with  feveral  Exacerbations  every  day,  a  great 
Pain  in  the  Head,  with  continual  purulent  and  very  foetid 
Excretions.  In  this  bad  ftate  I  found  her,  when  fhe  told 
me  that,  but  two  days  ago,  fhe  had  parted  with  a  piece  of 
the  fuppurated  After-birth  as  big  as  her  Little-finger.  But 
as  I  found  her  Belly  was  pretty  foft,  and  fhe  had  no  Pain 
near  the  Region  of  the  Womb,  that  her  Fever  was  incon- 
fiderable,  and  Rcfpiration  free  enough,  I  thought  her  intirely 
out  of  danger,  though  her  hufband  and  all  her  relations  were 
under  great  apprehenfions  of  lofing  her,  as  knowing  how  ill 
{he  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

However,  I  gave  ftrieft  orders  that  Injections  fhould  be  made 
ufe  of  to,  waft)  away  the  purulent  matter,  and  forbad  all  purga¬ 
tive  Medicines,  though  her  phyfician  had  very  improperly 
preferibed  a  Purge  a  few  days  after  the  Mifcarriage,  in 
hopes  to  procure  the  expulfion  of  the  After-birth  by  that 
means,  which,  on  the  contrary,  exciting  an  inflammatory 
difpofition  in  the  Womb,  much  irritated  before  by  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  foreign  mafs,  inftead  of  relaxing,  caufed  it 
to  fwell,  by  which  means  it  {hut  itfelf  more  clofely  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  was  the  lefs  capable  of  expelling  the  After-birth. 
Hence  the  Suppuration  became  fo  extraordinary  long,  that  the 
patient  told  me  fome  time  afterwards,  that  flic  had  voided 
bits  of  the  After-birth  for  near  forty  days  together  ;  and  after 
that  was  over,  fhe  {till  continued  to  difeharge  fome  Serofities 
every  day  till  the  Catamenia  refumed  their  ordinary  courfe, 
which  was  fix  weeks  after  my  firft  vifit. 

But  though  this  woman’s  W omb  had  been  much  weakened  by 
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fo  loll!!  a  Suppuration,  it  did  not  hinder  her  from  conceiving 
and  going  out  her  full  time  with  one  of  the  luft.eft  girls  I 
had  ever  feen,  of  which  I  happily  delivered  her  m  Novem¬ 
ber  the  year  following.  The  mother  went  ten  days  above 
nine  months  with  this  girl,  who  appeared  fo  extraordinary 
large,  that  I  had  the  curiofity  to  put  her  in  a  pair  of  leales,  and 
found  her  to  weigh  above  thirteen  pounds,  Averdupoize, 
without  the  After-birth,  which  was  proportioned  to  the  fize 
of  the  infant.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXX. 

January  23.  1687,  I  attended  a  Woman,  who,  after  {he  was 
thought  feven  months  gone  with  child,  had  mifearried  eight 
days  before  I  faw  her  of  a  fmall  Foetus,  all  corrupted,  which 
{he  {hewed  me,  and  it  was  no  bigger  than  one  of  three 
months.  But  as  the  After-birth  of  that  corrupted  Foetus 
was  not  brought  away,  from  that  time  {he  continued  to  void 
purulent  matter  from  the  Womb,  which  came  from  the  de¬ 
tained  After-birth,  that  wafted  by  Suppuration. 

The  woman  told  me  that  fhe  had  reafon  to  think  herfelf  feven 
months  gone  with  child,  becaufe  {he  had  fo  long  miffed  her 
monthly  purgations  ;  but  that  her  Belly  ceafing  to  rife  thefe 
three  or  four  laft  months,  {he  thought  no  more  of  it.;  the 
infant  probably  remaining  dead  all  that  time,  though  Nature 
did  not  expel  it  till  at’  the  feventh  month. 

It  might  feem  pretty  difficult  *  believe  that  a  dead  infant  can 
remain  fo  long  a  time  in  tire  mother’s  Belly  without  being 
expelled,  and  with  fo  little  inconvenience,  did  we  not  every 
day  fee  fuch  inftances,  which  convince  us  that  fome  dead  in¬ 
fants  are  preferved  in  the  Womb  a  very  long  time,  without 
any  confiderable  corruption,  before  their  Waters  run  off ; 
thefe  Waters  ferving,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  as  a  fort  of  Brine,  to 
keep  them  from  a  cadaverous  corruption,  which  immediately 
follows  after  their  efflux,  and  obliges  the  Womb  to  expel 
them.  Hence  it  was  that  the  woman  we  fpeak  of  fo  long 
retained  the  little  dead  Foetus,  and  yet  had  her  health,  as 
foon  as  the  After-birth,  which  remained,  as  I  faid,'  in  her 
Womb,  turned  to  Suppuration,  only  taking  care,  as  I  ad- 
vifed  her,  to  injedt  fimple  Barley-water  three  or  four  times  a 
day  into  the  Womb,  to  affift  in  cleanfing  that  part  from  the 
foetid  matter  of  this  Suppuration,  which  might  otherwife  in¬ 
jure  it.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXXI. 

May  28.  1686,  I  attended  a  woman,  who  had  juft  then  mif¬ 
earried  of  a  child  three  months  grown,  after  fhe  had  been  a 
month  troubled  with  a  Flux  of  reddifh  Serofities,  which  is 
the  common  forerunner  of  Abortions.  But  as  the  Womb 
had  only  opened  in  proportion  to  the  Body  of  the  child, 
which  was  very  fmall,  the  After-birth  being  much  larger, 
remained  within ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  extracted  by  the 
Hand  without  too  much  violence,  the  Orifice  of  the  Womb 
being  {hut,  and  there  being  no  preffing  neceffity  for  it,  I 
judged  it  the  fureft  way  to  commit  the  expulfion  to  Nature, 
who,  in  her  own  time,  freed  herfelf  by  means  of  Suppura¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  After-birth  came  away  by  little  and  little, 
nothing  appearing  but  purulent  Excretions,  which  ufually 
fucceed  the  retention  of  thefe  forts  of  foreign  maffes,  and 
fo  continue  till  the  Suppuration  being  finifhed,  the  Excretions 
of  the  Womb  become  pure,  without  that  offenfive  fmell 
which  tbofe  that  are  purulent  are  commonly  attended 
with.  But  that  the  part  juft  mentioned  may  receive  no  ill 
impreffion  from  the  too  long  continuance  of  the  corrupt 
matter  in  it,  injedtions  are  every  day,  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  to  be  ufed,  as  I  directed  in  this  Woman’s  cafe  in 
order  to  preferve  her  from  any  ill  effedts  of  the  Suppuration, 
after  which  {he  did  very  well.  Mauriceau . 

Observation  LXXII. 

November  29.  1685,  1  attended  a  woman  who  had  mif¬ 
earried  feven  days  before  of  a  child  four  months  grown, 
whofe  After-birth  remained  in  the  Womb,  the  midwife  not 
being  able  to  bring  it  away,  becaufe  the  Womb  clofed  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  had  expelled  the  Foetus,  which  it  did  with 
eafe  enough,  as  being  a  lfnall,  foft,  and  withered  Subftance. 
So  that  the  Womb  at  that  time  not  opening  itfelf  but  juft  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  child,  the  After-birth  being  much 
larger,  was  retained,  and  had  no  way  to  come  off  but  by 
Suppuration,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  high  continual 
Fever,  with  Exacerbations,  a  great  Pain  in  the  Head,  and 
other  frightful  fymptoms,  which  made  her  life  defpaired  of. 
However  {he  recovered  at  laft,  ufing  nq  other  means  than 
what  I  advifed,  which  was  only  to  injedt  into  the  Womb 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  a  decoction  of  Barley,  Agrimony, 
Mallows,  and  Marflimallows,  mixed  with  a  little  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds,  in  order  to  dilute  the  infectious  matter  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Suppuration  of  the  retained  After-birth 
that  the  Womb  might  receive  no  ill  Impreffion  from  the 
two  long  continuance  thereof. 
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It  often  happens  that  the  midwife,  and  the  furgeon,  to  avoid 
being  blamed  for  not  delivering  the  woman  of  the  After¬ 
birth,  when  fhe  has  thus  mifcarried,  do  their  utmoft  to 
bring  it  away  with  the  Hand  ;  which  I  would  advife  by  all 
means  to  attempt,  provided  the  operation  can  be  performed 
without  violence,  but  not  otherwife.  For  there  is  much 
lefs  danger  in  trufting  Nature  with  the  work,  than  in  going 
too  rudely  about  it,  in  order  to  extra#  it  from  the  Womb 
by  violence,  which  might  caufe  an  Inflammation  in  that 
part,  and  fo  put  the  woman  in  far  greater  danger  of  her 
life,  as  I  have  known  it  fometimes  happen.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXXIII. 

March  7.  1682,  I  attended  a  woman  gone  with  child  no  more 
than  two  months  and  a  half,  who  mifcarried  in  my  prelence  of 
a  living  child,  that  plainly  moved  its  Legs  and’ Arms,  and 
even  opened  its  Mouth  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour.  It 
came  into  the  world  without  afliftance,  with  a  great  Flood¬ 
ing.  But  as  it  was  very  fmall,  and  the  Womb  had  only 
dilated  itfelf  in  proportion  to  it,  the  After-birth  remained 
behind,  there  being  no  room  to  bring  it  away  ;  becaufe  the 
thicknefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  Internal  orifice,  which  was 
very  clofe  fhut,  could  not  bear  to  be  ftretched  without  too 
great  violence,  which  might  have  brought  on  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  Inflammation  in  that  part.  But  the  Flux  of  Blood 
was  fo  increafed  by  this  retention  of  the  After-birth,  that 
the  poor  woman  had  feveral  bad  Fainting  fits  the  firft  day ; 
after  that  it  flopped  a  little,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  returned  in  a  difmal  manner,  which  it  did,  at  feveral 
intervals,  for  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  the  Womb  all  the 
while  not  fufficiently  dilating  fo  as  to  be  able,  of  itfelf,  to 
throw  off  its  burden,  nor  to  admit  afliftance  to  get  rid  of 
it  without  violence.  And  as  it  ftuck  all  that  time  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Womb,  fo  its  flicking  there  was  the  caufe 
that  it  did  not  at  firft  refclve  by  Suppuration,  as  it  ufually 
does,  when,  being  intirely  loofe  from  the  Womb,  it  has  no 
longer  communication  with  it.  So  that  the  true  Suppuration 
of  the  After-birth  not  beginning  till  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
the  patient  was  afterwards  more  than  eight  days  in  voiding  it 
piecemeal,  and  confequently  was  a  full  month  in  getting  rid 
of  the  Appendage  to  this  diminutive  Foetus,  though  moft 
women  are  no  longer  about  it  than  three  or  four  days,  and 
feldom  above  eight.  But  what  contributed  very  much  to 
lengthen  out  the  time  was,  that  the  living  roots  of  this 
foreign  mafs  hindered  its  feparation  from  the  Womb,  where 
it  ftuck  clofe,  and  could  not  be  expelled  without  Pain, 
which  was  not  a  little  aggravated  by  the  ftraitnefs  of  the 
Internal  orifice.  In  thefe  eight  days  of  the  Suppuration,  the 
woman,  as  it  ufually  happens  under  fuch  circumftances,  had 
a  Fever,  with  feveral  Exacerbations,  accompanied  with  a 
great  Pain  in  the  Head,  and  Hyfteric  fits. 

The  part  being  afterwards  purified  from  the  infection  of  the 
Suppuration,  the  woman  recovered  her  health,  having  run 
the  lefs  rifk  by  committing  the  work  of  Expulfion  to  Nature, 
which  if  I  had  tried  by  Hand,  as  I  muft  have  ufed  violence, 
the  remedy  might  have  proved  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  this  little  Aborts  which  I  faw  living  half  an  hour, 
had  ftrength  enough  to  move  its  Arms  and  Legs,  but  had  not 
the  power  to  put  forth  a  cry,  though  I  plainly  faw  it  open  its 
Mouth  feveral  times.  For  Aborts  have  commonly  no  Voice 
till  the  end  of  the  third  month,  their  Lungs  not  having 
ftrength  enough  till  then  to  pufh  the  air  with  an  impetuofity 
■  fufficient  to  form  a  cry.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXXIV. 

A.  D.  1676,  I  attended  a  woman,  who  two  hours  before 
had  mifcarried  of  a  dead  child  at  the  term  of  eighteen 
weeks,  and  two  thirds  of  the  After-birth  were  left  in  the 
Womb.  The  midwife  not  being  able  to  deliver  her,  fent 
to  me  for  my  afliftance.  But  I  found  the  Womb  of  this 
woman,  who  had  never  been  with  child  before,  fo  clofed 
inwardly,  and  fo  ftraitly  embracing  the  After-birth,  that  I 
judged  it  improper  to  attempt  the  taking  it  away  forcibly, 
becaufc  the  violence,  I  mull  have  ufed,  might  have  beeii 
more  prejudicial  than  the  difeafe  itfelf.  Befides,  the  woman 
was  very  faint,  and  extremely  impatient.  For  thefe  reafons 
I  attempted  to  fetch  it  away,  but  very  gently ;  and  having 
taken  away  about  half  the  mafs,  left  the  reft  for  Nature  to 
difeharge,  having  no  inclination  at  that  time  to  ufe  farther 
violence,  becaule  the  Internal  orifice  of  the  Womb  beimr 
contracted  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  fo  forcibly  retained 
the  foreign  mafs,  that  it  was  impoflible  at  that  time  to  get 
it  away  without  putting  the  woman  in  great  danger  of  her 
life.  Hoivever,  to  aHift  Nature  in  difeharging  it,  I  or¬ 
dered  feveral  Clyfters,  and  Emollients  to  be  three  or 
four  times  injected  into  the  Womb.  Thefe  remedies  did 
not  fail  of  promoting  the  expulfion  which  happened  the 

fourth  day  ;  and  the  woman  afterwards  enjoyed  her  health. 
Mauriceau* 


Inflances  of  Flooding  with  Mifcarrlages. 
Observation  LXXV. 

April  4.  1675,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  child  that  had  been 
dead  a  coniiderable  time.  It  feemed  no  bigger  than  a  child 
of  three  months,  though  the  Mother  had  gone  with  it  near 
feven.  She  had  almoft  continually  difeharged  fome  fmall 
quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Womb  for  four  months  paft, 
having  all  that  time  laboured  under  Pains  in  the  Kidneys, 
and  difpofitions  to  mifearry.  This  at  length  happened  after 
a  great  and  fudden  Flux  of  Blood,  which  flopped  imme¬ 
diately  upon  Delivery,  and  the  woman  recovered.  The  al¬ 
moft  continual  lofs  of  Blood  for  four  months  had  made  that 
litttle  Abortion  of  the  human  fpecies  like  thofc  abortive  or 
untimely  fruits,  which  never  grow  from  the  moment  they 
are  deprived  of  the  fap  of  the  tree  that  nourifhes  them,  but 
glow  diy,  wither  away,  a'nd  fall  off  long  before  maturity. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXXVI. 

March  8.  1689,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  an  infant  of  five 
months,  which  prefented  the  Breech,  and  was  alive,  though 
the  mother  had,  for  three  weeks  before,  continually  dif¬ 
eharged  a  vaft  quantity  of  Waters  tindlured  with  Blood,  a 
fure  fore-runner  of  Abortion. 

For  it  is  to  beobfcrved,  that  though  fome  women  are  known  to  pre-  . 
ferve  their  pregnancy,  after  voiding  a  pretty  large  quantity  of 
pure  Waters  by  the  Womb,  the  cafe  is  otherwife  when  thefe 
Waters  are  tinged  with  Blood,  for  then  it  is  a  fure  fign  that 
the  Womb  begins  to  open  confiderably,  and  that  it  can  no 
longer  retain  the  infant,  at  what  term  foever  it  happens, 
after  a  great  difeharge  of  Water  of  this  tinclure.  However 
the  woman  did  very  well,  after  mifearrying  of  this  little 
Foetus,  which  lived  an  hour.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXXVII. 

July  25.  1683,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  juft  then  mif¬ 
carried  of  a  fmall  Foetus,  no  bigger  than  a  bee  ;  but  the  Se- 
cundines  being  left  in  the  Womb,  a  pretty  large  Flux  of 
Blood  enfued,  which  however  was  not  fucceeded  by  any  con- 
fiderable  weaknefs.  The  Womb  had  only  opened  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  that  Foetus,  fo  there  was  no  room  at 
prefent  for  the  operation  ;  but  two  days  afterwards,  finding 
it  in  a  better  difpofition,  I  took  from  it  the  foreign  mafs, 
which  exactly  refembled  what  we  commonly  call  a  Falfe  con¬ 
ception,  and  was  of  the  bignefs  of  a  middling  pullets-egg. 
This  experiment  convinced  me,  and  confirmed  me  in  the 
belief,  which  I  always  had,  that  all  thofe  pretended  Falfe 
conceptions,  which  come  from  women  about  the  third 
month,  were  True  conceptions  in  the  beginning ;  and  that 
they  are,  in  effedl,  no  more  than  little  Placenta’s,  whofe 
Membranes  are  fluffed  with  clots  of  Blood,  which  fwell  them 
up  ;  that  after  the  W  aters  which  they  contained  are  run  off, 
they  are  all  compacted  into  a  globular  form  by  the  con- 
tradlion  of  the  Womb,  and  being,  as  it  were,  moulded  in 
its  cavity,  and  blended  with  thofe  clots  of  Blood,  and  the 
fubftance  of  thofe  little  After-births,  take  the  figure  of  a 
fowl’s  gizzard.  And  as  we  many  times  perceive  no  Foetus  in 
thefe  forts  of  Falfe  conceptions,  becaufe  of  the  extreme 
minutenefs  and  foftnefs  of  thefe  little  Aborts ,  which  lofe 
their  figure,  and  confound  their  fubftance  with  the  clots  of 
Blood,  which  are  voided  by  women  on  thofe  occafions; 
and  as  we  fee  nothing  come  from  them  afterwards,  but  thofe 
kinds  of  foreign  maffes,  we  commonly  take  them  for  fun- 
pie  F alfe  conceptions,  though  they  are  in  effe#  true  After¬ 
births,  as  was  that  which  I  took  from  this  woman,  who 
then  reckoned  herfclf  gone  about  two  months  and  a  half. 
But  as  fhe  had  been  very  much  difordered  all  the  firft  months 
of  her  reckoning,  and  efpecially  the  laft  fifteen  days,  when 
fhe  voided  every  day  bloody  Serofities,  and  even  pure  Blood 
in  fmall  quantities,  at  intervals,  from  the  Womb,  here 
we  fee  the  caufe  why  this  diminutive  Foetus,  which  had 
for  fome  time  paft  withered  away  for  want  of  nourifhment, 
did  not  arrive  at  the  bignefs  it  ought  to  have  had  by  the 
mother’s  reckoning.  Mauriceau. 

Mifcarriages  lefs  difficult  where  a  Flooding  has  preceded. 
Observation  LXXVIII. 

Llai  cn  28.  1 6 y 7 »  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  juft  mifcarried 
of  a  dead  child,  at  the  term  of  fourteen  weeks.  For  three 
whole  weeks  before  this  accident,  fhe  had  been  troubled  with 
a  fmall  flux  of  Blood,  which  at  the  end  was  confiderably  in- 
creafed  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  till  it  brought  away 
with  it  the  little  I’cetus  as  aforefaid,  with  the  After-birth  at 
the  fame  time.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  thefe  forts  of 
Abortions ,  the  After-birth  is  eafily  expelled  with  the  Fcetus, 
when  the  woman  has,  for  a  long  time  before  her  mifearrying, 
felt  confiderable  Pains,  with  fome  lofs  of  Blood.  For  thefe 
Pains  help,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  loofen  the  After-birth 
from  the  Womb.  But  it  is  ufually  otherwife  when  the  Mif- 
carriage  comes  fuddenly,  and  almoft  without  Pain.  For  the 
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infant,  which  is  fmall  and  tender,  is  eafily  enough  expelled  ; 
but  the  Womb  not  being  fufhciently  open,  in  proportion  to 
the  bignefs  of  the  After-birth,  for  that  reafon  retains  it, 
where  it  continues  to  flick,  and  cannot  be  excluded  without 
much  Pain.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXXIX. 

Odlober  18.  1730,  A  carpenter  near  Ruflel  Court,  in  Drury 
lane,  came  to  me,  and  defired  I  would  go  to  his  wife,  who 
judged  herfelf  to  be  nine  or  ten  weeks  gone  with  child.  She 
had  for  fome  days  laboured  under  a  Flooding,  and  had  loft  a 
very  large  quantity  of  Biood,  fo  that  fhe  was  very  much 
funk  and  difpirited,  and  had  fainted  feveral  times.  Upon 
my  coming,  I  firfl  felt  her  Pulfe,  which  I  found  very  low 
and  weak  ;  fhe  complained  of  a  grinding  Pain  in  her  Back, 
and  a  forcing  down  and  weight  upon  the  Os  tineas  ;  I  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  neceffary  to  touch  her,  believing  whatever  was 
to  come  away  was  lodged  upon,  and  flopped  up,  the  Os  tincae, 
which  might  occafion  thofe  complaints.  I  found  the  Vagina 
and  Os  internum  choaked  up  with  coagulated  Blood,  the 
latter  very  little  open,  and  not  Wide  enough  to  admit  the 
palling  up  of  one  Finger  ;  however,  with  the  end  of  my 
Finger  I  felt  a  foft  fubflance  within,  lying  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  Womb :  at  that  time  I  thought  it  advifeable  not  to  attempt 
the  fetching  it  away,  in  hopes  that  the  Os  internum  would 
fink  lower,  and  fpread  wider  ;  and  therefore  I  only  ordered 
her  the  following  draught  and  mixture,  promifing  to  fee  her 
again  in  a  few  hours. 

Take  of  Plantain  water  two  ounces, 

Strong  Cinnamon  water  half  an  ounce. 

Liquid  laudanum  twelve  drops, 

Diacodium  three  drams, 

Japan  earth  a  fcruple  ; 

Make  a  draught  to  be  taken  immediately. 

Take  of  Plantain  water,  and  the  water  of  Oak  buds,  of  each 
three  ounces ; 

Small  Cinnamon  water,  and  flrong,  of  each  an  ounce  j 
Syrup  of  Lemons  an  ounce, 

Japan  earth  a  dram  ; 

Take  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  occafionally. 

About  three  hours  after  I  called  again,  when  I  was  informed, 
that  the  draining  continued,  but  in  a  lefler  quantity ;  fhe 
had  a  Pain  in  the  Back,  and  a  greater  weight  and  prefTure 
upon  the  Os  internum.  I  touched  her  again,  and  found  the 
Os  internum  funk  lower,  and  opened  wide  enough  to  admit 
one  Finger  to  pafs  into  it,  with  which  I  felt  a  foft  fubflance. 
This  I  judged  to  be  the  Placenta  funk  low  down,  arid  lying 
at  the  Os  tineas ;  I  therefore  pafTed  one  Finger  up  into  the 
Uterus,  where  I  found  the  aforefaid  fubflance  lying  loofe  in 
the  Uterus  5  whereupon  I  thrufl  my  Finger  further  up,  and 
bending  the  end  in  the  manner  of  a  hook,  over  the  faid  fub¬ 
flance,  I  drew  it  out,  upon  which  the  Flooding,  and  the 
grinding  and  forcing  Pains  went  off.  I  then  ordered  her  a 
Cordial  bolus  to  be  taken  immediately,  at  night,  and  the 
next  morning,  with  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  Julap  after 
each  Bolus  ;  or  at  any  other  time,  in  cafe  fhe  was  faint  or 
fick.  I  called  the  next  day,  and  found  her  very  brifk,  and 
free  from  all  her  former  complaints;  and,  that  fhe  had 
had  no  return  of  her  Flooding  from  the  time  I  brought  the 
fubflance  away.  Giffard. 

The  author  forg-ot  to  inform  us  what  became  of  the  Foetus. 
Observation  LXXX. 

Augufl  20.  1730,  I  was  called  upon  to  go  to  a  woman  in 
Durham-yard,  the  wife  of  a  porter,  who,  the  preceding 
day,  found  (as  fhe  thought)  the  child  to  give  a  fudden  flip, 
and  fall  lower.  A  few  days  after  fhe  was  feized  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  Flooding,  and  grinding  Pains  in  her  Back.  I  found  her 
upon  my  coming  very  much  difpirited,  her  Pulfe  low,  and 
clear  Blood  continually  dribbling.  Upon  touching,  I  found 
the  Os  tincae  wide  enough  to  admit  the  ends  of  three  Fingers, 
and  therefore  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  fhe  ought  to  be 
immediately  delivered,  and  that  delays  might  be  dangerous, 
lince  fhe  had  loft  fo  much  Blood  already.  There  was  no 
profpeil  of  its  flopping  before  both  the  child  and  Placenta 
were  brought  away,  for  as  long  as  the  Uterus  was  kept 
diftended  by  them,  the  Mouths  of  the  Veflels  (before  inofeu- 
lated  into  the  Placenta,  which  then  wholly  adhered  to  the 
Uterus,  but  was  now  in  part,  or  wholly  feparated  from  it) 
would  continually  pour  the  Blood  into  the  Womb,  fo  that 
the  whole  mafs  would  be  exhaufted,  unlefs  fhe  was  delivered. 
Then  indeed  the  Womb  would  contrail  and  becollapfed,  by 
which  the  Mouths  of  the  Veflels  are  flopped,  and  the  Flood¬ 
ing  generally  ceafes.  All  that  were  prefent  fubmitted  the 
matter  intirely  to  my  conduit ;  immediately  I  pafled  up  my 
Hand  well  greafed  into  the  Vagina  to  the  Os  internum, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  dilate  with  the  ends  of  three  Fingers 
pafled  into  it,  and  foon  made  way  for  the  Fourth  and  my 
Thumb  ;  then,  by  gently  fpreading  them,  I  dilated  it  wide 
enough  to  admit  my  whole  Hand,  which  I  pafled  into  the 
Uterus,  where  I  firfl  met  with  the  Membranes  ;  thofe  I 
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broke  with  the  ends  of  my  Fingers,  and  laid  hold  of  a  Hand, 
which  I  put  afide,  and  went  on  in  fearch  of  the  T  eet.  I  foon 
met  with  a  Foot,  and  brought  it  out.  I  he  child  was  fmall, 
and  the  parts  having  been  dilated  by  former  Labours,  I  was  not 
follicitous  about  the  other  foot  ;  and  therefore  taking  hold  of 
that  already  brought  out  with  a  foft  cloth,  I  diew  it  gently 
towards  me,  at  the  fame  time  advifing  the  woman  to  aflift  by 
bearing  ftrongly  down;  the  Hips  prefently  followed,  as  alio 
the  Body  and  Head.  The  Funis  TJmbilicalis  was  twilled 
round  the  Neck  of  the  child  ;  and  upon  the  Head’s  finking 
down  the  preceding  day,  the  Placenta  was  in  part,  if  not 
wholly,  feparated  from  the  Uterus,  which  reparation  was  oc- 
cgfioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  Navel-ftring.  The  Pla¬ 
centa  being  feparated,  a  Flooding  of  courfe  enfued.  Pafling 
my  Hand,  after  the  child  was  brought  out,  I  found  the  bur¬ 
den  funk  down,  and  partly  out  of  the  Womb,  lying  in  the 
Vagina,  fo  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  away. 
The  child  was  born  dead,  which  I  judged  it  to  have  been 
feveral  hours,  the  woman  not  having  perceived  it  ftir  all  the 
time  of  her  Labour.  This  woman  was  in  the  eighth  month 
of  her  reckoning.  She  died  about  eight  or  nine  hours  after 
her  Delivery,  notwithftanding  all  proper  applications  were 
made  ufe  of.  This,  I  imagine,  wholly  proceeded  from  her 
great  lofs  of  Blood  before  fhe  was  brought  to  bed.  Gijfard. 

Observation  LXXXI. 

April  1.  1730,  I  was  fent  for  to  a  poor  woman  in  Knaves-acre, 
the  wife  of  a  fmith,  who  was  about  fix  months  gone  with  child, 
and  had  been  feized  with  a  Flooding  fome  days  before,  for 
which  her  midwife  had,  not  long  before,  come  to  confult  me, 
when  I  ordered  an  aftringent  mixture  to  be  taken  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  now  and  then,  and  a  quieting  aftringent 
draught  to  be  taken  at  night,  which  I  ordered  to  be  continued 
every  night,  in  cafe  her  Flooding  did  not  flop,  with  orders 
to  give  me  an  account  of  her  the  next  day,  at  the  fame  time 
telling  the  midwife,  that  in  cafe  it  continued,  the  only  means 
left  to  fave  her  life,  was  to  deliver  her ;  but  as  the  method  I 
ordered  had  in  fome  meafure  the  defired  effeCl  for  the  pre¬ 
fent,  I  heard  nothing  farther  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  her 
Flooding  returning  again,  her  hufband  came  to  me,  and  de¬ 
fired  1  would  go  to  her,  which  accordingly  I  did,  and  upon 
examination  found  the  Os  internum  not  dilated  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  End  of  one  Finger,  and  not  eafily  to  be  dilated  j 
wherefore  I  advifed  a  repetition  of  the  medicines  before  pre- 
feribed  ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  called  again  to  tell  me,  that 
the  draining  continued,  but  was  not  fo  violent ;  however, 
as  fhe  became  weaker,  he  defired  I  would  fee  her ;  I  then 
found  thedOs  internum  as  it  was  the  preceding  day,  and  as  I 
could  not  dilate  it  with  my  Fingers,  I  advifed  a  continuance 
of  the  mixture  and  draught ;  on  the  third  day  the  midwife 
fent  me  word,  that  the  draining  continued,  but  that  the  Os 
internum  was  dilated  fomewhat  more  than  the  preceding  day, 
which  gave  me  incouragement  to  hope  that  I  might  dilate  it 
wide  enough  to  pafs  my  Hand  and  bring  the  Foetus.  Upon 
my  touching,  I  found  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the 
end  of  three  Fingers,  wherefore  I  endeavoured  to  dilate  it 
with  my  Fingers,  and  ftretching  them  wide  from  each  other, 
J  got  in  my  Thumb,  and  afterwards  my  whole  Hand.  The 
firft  thing  I  met  with  was  part  of  the  Placenta  feparated  from 
the  Uterus,  and  pafling  my  Hand  by  it,  I  felt  the' child  in- 
clofed  in  the  Membranes,  and  floating  in  the  Waters.  I  rea¬ 
dily  broke  the  Membranes  with  my  Fingers,  and  pafling  my 
Hand  within  them,  foon  met  with  a  Leg,  which  I  drew^out 
and  taking  hold  of  it  with  a  foft  cloth,  I  gently  pulled  to¬ 
wards  me,  at  the  fame  time  advifing  the  woman  to  aflift  by 
bearing  ftrongly  down  ;  and  by  this  method  I  prefently  drew 
out  the  Foetus  whole  and  intire :  I  was  indeed  afraid,  as  it 
was  very  tender,  that  the  Limbs  would  have  feparated  from 
the  Body.  The  Placenta  readily  followed,  being  before  in 
part,  if  not  wholly,  feparated  from  the  Uterus ;  the  Flooding 
flopped  immediately  upon  the  Delivery.  Gifard. 

Observation  LXXXII. 

January  23.  1729-30,  A  woman  came  to  me  about  feven 
o  clock  in  the  evening,  defiring  me  to  go  with  her  to  a  o-rocer’s 
wife  in  Leather-lane,  near  Holbourn  ;  the  woman  had  mif- 
carried  about  an  Hour  before  of  a  Foetus  of  about  five  months 
old,  which  had  been  dead  fop  fome  time,  and  the  Navel- 
ftring,  being  both  very  fmall  and  tender,  broke  by  the  mid¬ 
wife’s  endeavours  to  draw  out  the  Placenta.  Immediately 
upon  my  corning  I  pafled  up  the  two  Fore-fingers  of  my  Left- 
hand,  and  found  the  Placenta  in  part  protruded  out  of  the 
Os  internum,  and  flopping  up  the  fame :  I  therefore  took 
hold  ot  the  part  protruded  between  my  Fingers,  and  drew  it 
gently  outwards,  by  which  method,  the  part  remaining  in 
the  Womb,  and  which  flopped  up  the  Os  internum,  readily 
followed,  and  the  Flooding  flopped.  This  woman  had  for 
fome  days  laboured  under  a  Fever  and  violent  Cough,  which 
I  judged  occafioned  the  death  of  the  Foetus,  and  the  Mifcar- 
riage  afterwards. 
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Observation  LXXXIII. 

Inflances  of  Mifcarriages  from  a  Plethora. 

May  22.  1682,  I  delivered  a  woman  who  was  in  her  third 
month  ;  fhe  was  of  a  very  fanguinc  conftitution,  and  I  had 
advifed  her  to  bleed  at  the  end  of  the  firft  month,  in  order 
to  preferve  herfelf  from  fuch  an  accident.  But  flic  would 
not  hearken  to  good  coutifel,  but  chofe  to  follow  a  bad 
cuftom,  which  many  others  have,  of  flaying  till  they  are 
half  gone,  before  they  think  of  fuch  a  misfor  tunc,  which 
generally  happens  before  the  end  of  the  third  month.  As  the 
woman  had  a  great  Flux  of  Blood,  I  took  from  her  the 
After-birth,  of  a  good  Finger’s  thicknefs,  and  the  breadth  of 
two  thirds  of  the  Palm  of  a  Hand,  though  the  Foetus,  which 
was  flill  fhut  up  in  its  Membranes,  whofe  Waters  \Vere  all 
run  oft  an  hour  before,  was  no  bigger  than  a  large  bee.  We 
cannot  however  infer  from  hence,  that  the  child  had  been  no 
bigger  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Mifcarriage ;  for  it  did 
not  feem  above  twenty-five  days  grown  ;  about  which  time 
it  probably  began  to  wither,  its  principle  of  life  having  been 
deftroyed  :  and  though  not  growing  for  a  long  time,  it  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Womb,  and  preferved  itfelf  in  its  Waters,  till 
this  Mifcarriage  happened  to  the  woman,  who  did  mighty 
well  afterwards.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  LXXXIV. 

Auguft  22.  1685,  I  attended  a  woman  who  was  thought  to  be 
more  than  three  months  gone  with  child,  but  had  juft  then 
mifearriedof  a  little  f  cetus,  wrapt  up  in  the  After-birth  and  its 
Membranes,  and  fcarce  bigger  than  a  common  fly,  the  whole 
being  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  The  woman  had, 
for  two  months  paft,  laboured  under  a  continual  Flux  of 
Blood,  which  was  fo  great  when  fhe  mifearried,  that  her 
hufband  thought  fhe  Would  have  died. 

As  the  principle  of  life  was  deftroyed  in  this  Foetus  from  the 
beginning  of  the  mother’s  pregnancy,  it  muft  have  relied  at 
the  fame  dimenfions  as  when  deprived  thereof  by  fome  ac¬ 
cident,  which  might  probably  be  the  fame  as  excited  that 
Flux  of  Blood,  which  never  ceafed  till  Nature  had  difeharged 
itfelf  of  that  ufelefs  burden,  after  which  the  woman,  who  had 
fuffered  very  much  fo  long  a  time,  recovered  her  health, 
it  is  worth  obferving,  that  Big-bellied  women  are  often  known 
to  be  thus  injured  without  any  manifeft  caufe,  meerly  by  their 
own  fanguine  temperament,  their  redundances  of  Blood  fuf- 
focating,  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  drowning  the  infant  as  foon 
as  it  is  conceived,  if  not  feafonably  prevented  by  Bleeding 
in  the  Arm.  Mauriceau.  0 

Observation  LXXXV. 

July  9.  1685,  I  brought  away  an  After-birth,  which  belonged 
to  a  fmall  fcetus  of  fix  weeks  growth,  of  which  the  woman 
'  tm learned  two  hours  before,  and  with  it  abundance  of  lame 
clots  of  Blood  were  difeharged,  though  Ihe  had  never  received 
the  leaft  hurt  or  injury,  as  Ihe  told  me  herfelf. 

1  his  accident  may  ferve  to  prove,  that  Bleeding,  which  it  is  the 
cuftom  to  defer  till  after  the  fourth  month,  would  be  of  more 
femce  m  the  firft  months,  than  at  the  end  of  four  months 
^  R?  balf*  For  js  moll  certain,  that  the  meer  abundance 
of  Blood  is  frequently  the  caufe  of  mifearrying  before  the  end 
of  the  third  month,  from  which  women  might  preferve  them- 
felves,  if  they  took  care  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months  of  their 
pregnancy,  during  which  the  infant  being  very  fmall  wants 
but  very  little  Blood  to  nourilh  it.  For  wLch  reafoZot 

thelLmreir  [lra*ft5e „t0  d,fPenfe  With  all  that  is  retained  by 

Which  ParP  n0ni°fih!  Catameni*’  the  Veffels  of  the  Womb 
which  are  overloaded,  open,  and  difeharge  their  contents  in 

Hu"EdmTerh  a,nd  rs  cau?e  «s»" 

2.”  Mi Sge.Wh^'  COnfta“*  ^s 

A  Mifcarriage  from  a  great  Swelling  of  the  Labia. 
Observation  LXXXVI. 

June  2.  1672,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  laboured  fifteen 
days  under  a  very  great  Swelling  of  the  two  Labia  PudendT 
as  we  1  as  of  the  Legs  and  Thighs.  This  was  occafioned  £y  a 
great  load  of  humours  depofited  on  theifr*  mi*  j  ^ 

Womb  itfelf,  where  Ihe  felt  a  Vest  ptT  ’  T  ^ 
preflureof  the  Hand  upon  the  Bdly,  which  alfo  Wwelled 
h,g  enough  to  give  a  fufp.cion  of  her  being  with  child  thouvh 
foe  had  been  Without  her  Menfes  for  fourteen  months  fin« 
Hie  was  delivered  of  her  fecond  child.  Their  fun  ’  tr 
jmght  be  owing  to  the  ill  Hate  of  health  Ihe  had  bLfin" 
having  been  troubled  with  Fevers  during  the  firft  eight  months 
01  the  fourteen  ;  or  to  her  becoming  with  child  upon  her  re- 
covery  to  a  good  Hate  of  health,  which  Hie  had  enjoyed  for 
fome  months  paft.  But  as  Ihe  had  not  as  yet  felt  any  motion 
1  e  that  of  a  child,  and  her  Brealls  were  not  fwefted  and 
touching  of  her  below,  to  examine  thfftate  „f 
i  •  1  1  ■  bccaufe  of  the  prodigious  Swelling  of  the  I  -ibis 
which  hindered  it,  I  told  her,  that  though  I  Lid  not  pot 
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lively  afTure  her  that  foe  was  with  child,  which  I  very 
much  fulpeeSted,  I  would  advife  her  to  manage  herfelf  like  a 
B,g- bellied  woman  ;  and  that  foe  might,  for  all  that,  fuffor 
iome  fcarifications  to  be  made  on  the  outfide  of  the  Labia 
m  order  to  give  vent  to  a  vaft  quantity  of  ferous  humours! 
winch  had  caufec I  fo  extraordinary  a  Swelling,  as  to  endange! 
a  Mortification.  1  he  operation  was  performed  two  days  after¬ 
wards  by  an  ordinary  furgeon,  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  water 
was  dilcharged  for  feveral  days,  whereby  the  Swelling  of  all 
the  parts  round  about  was  coniiderably  abated,  and  fome  days 
alter  the  woman  was  delivered  of  two  children,  with  which  Ihe 
bad  gone  about  four  months.  One  of  the  children  was  alive, 
the  other  was  dead  ;  and  was  probablv  the  caufe,  by  the  ill  im- 
preffion  its  corruption  made  on  the  Womb,  ofanlnflamma- 
tion,  wh^h  communicating  itfelf  to  the  Exterior  parts,  drew 
on  a  Mornfication,  of  which  thewomari  died  the  third  day,  as 
1  had  with  afiurance  foretold  the  day  before.  It  is  what  almoft 

iu  rn  happens’  when  this  fort  of  Outward  Swelling  from 
e  Inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  Inward  parts  grows  Ery- 
fipelatous.  But  when  they  are  no  more  than  Oedematous, 
as  it  pretty  often  happens  to  women  who  have  had  many  chil- 
dren,  towards  the  laft  months  of  their  pregnancy,  they 

are  not  commonly  fo  dangerous.  Mauriceau. 

A  Mifcarriage  from  a  Quick-filver  girdle. 
Observation  LXXXVII. 

February  h  i685,  I  attended  a  woman,  who,  when  Hie  was 

m  LT  -I”?  Chlld’  had  put  a  Qi'ick-ftlver  girdle 
adv/5'e  op  pome  ignoramperfon,  to  cure 

1  nU  f  ThC  P°lf0,nOUS  rCmedy  in  a  few  hours  raiPed 

rior  n.  K  Wlth  f°  Sreat  a  Swelling  of  all  the  inte¬ 

rior  parts  of  the  Throat,  that,  for  fear  of  Suffocation,  ora 

Dehnum  they  were  obliged,  as  her  furgeon  told  me,  to 
bleed  her  four  times  and  to  give  her  feveral  Purges  to  divert 
wLC°  vf6  n!  6  humours  downwards,  not  imagining  Ihe 

nf  TV  Chi!-dL  ?Ut  th<?  confecluence  was  a  plentiful  Flux 
of  Blood,  which  threw  her  into  Faintings,  that  came  one 

upon  another ,  and  ended  at  laft  in  a  Mifcarriage.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Purges  that  were  given  her,  as  well 

cinal'anflT^  Bkedl^S  before  adminiftered,  were  the  prin- 
cipal  and  leading  caufes  to  this  misfortune.  -  P 

BUharmflfd  t0  be  VCry  Weak’  and  almoft 

harr.ffed  out  by  fuch  a  train  of  accidents,  when  I  faw  her  I 

?dl  Tffher  m  danger>  but  Could  fafely  venture  to  fore- 

IS  h«  *  £  **  ~  - 

A  Mifcarriage  of  Twins. 

Observation  LXXXVIII. 

October  6.  1730,  I  was  fen t  for  about  four  o’clock  in  the 

iTea^Rfd  hon'r  Wlfe  ofa  fnuff-b°x  maker,  in  Dean-llreet, 
near  Rcd-hon-fquare,  who  was,  according  to  her  calculation 

about  feven  months  gone  with  child ;  I  had  been  with  her 

about  three  months  before,  when  Ihe  was  under  fome  appre- 

J bUt  bF  p-per  applications  I  Z  d 
her  at  that  time  ;  but  now  one  Fcetus  was  brought  away 

before  I  wasfentfor,  and  the  midwife  not  being  able  to 
bring  away  the  Placenta,  occafioned  my  being  fent  for  I  im 

ffaerchteo^hWe°p  d  ^  -de—  to  pa*"7 sJdtn 

iearch  of  the  Placenta,  but  the  woman  could  not  be  readily 
perfuaded  to  admit  me,  and  made  fome  ftruggle  un  fl  lhe 
was  overcome  by  the  perfuafions  of  her  friends,  and  the  at 

awavenfifont!°f  f 6  WaS  in’  itnpt  be  brought 

H  //■  bat  at  lenstb  admitted  me  to  pafs  my  whole 

f  found  fo  andi°  °n  t0  the  03  ^rnum^  which 

^  7 f  crra£b?d’  that  '*  would  fcarcely  ad- 

theOrifir  ^f  f°UrFingerS}  but  hwing  by  degrees  dilated 
theOnfice  I  got  my  Hand  into  the  Uterus,  and  found 

fomething  harder  than  a  Placenta.  This  proved  to  be  an- 

otherFffitus  inclofed  in  its  Membranes  ,  which  were  much 

d“  ifo  £  rnfLyF±rsAien^«imm 

Hand  within  thetn,  I  fearXd  iof the  ^ettfoet^p'S 

L™hWo?rFtHeadd’  7hiCh  1  paffed  bJ'>  and  ™  in 

carch  of  the  feet,  and  foon  met  with  one  Foot  -  this  I 

thriffitobeWlT^T  fuffidently  dilated  tbe  Os  internum, 

draw ftom  h  I  V'ry/ma11’  1  J«dged  I  might  eafily 

her  fteff  Pby  l!  ^^7  brought  down,  without  giving 

the  olfr  .  Paffin?  UP  ^  Hand  petch  down 

he  other  :  I  therefore  took  hold  of  the  Leg  I  had  fecured, 

and  gently  drew  it  forwards  ;  I  fay  gently,  for  had  I  ufed  any 

°i  ce  migit  have  torn  it  from  the  Body,  the  Leg  being  very 

■  ‘era  i^u  tei?der \  at  the  fame  time  I  advifed  the  woman  to 
a,  1  ,  Y  bearing  ftrongly  down,  which  much  contributed  to 
the  bringing  out  of  the  Hips,  Body,  and  Head,  all  which 
loon  followed;  and  upon  pafling  up  my  Hand  to  fetch  away  the 
ter-burdens,  there  being  two  entirely  feparate,  I  met 
With  the  burden  belonging  to  the  Fcetus  fy-ft  bom  pro- 

^  *  traded. 
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trudcd,  and  lying  in  the  Vagina  ;  this  I  immediately  brought 
away  ;  and  then,  repaying  my  Hand,  I  found  the  other 
lying  within  the  Uterus,  but  wholly  feparated  from  it,  fo 
that  I  had  no  more  difficulty  in  bringing  away  this  than  the 
former.  Giffard. 

Inftances  of  Mifcarriages  without  manifeft  caufe. 

Observation  LXXXIX. 

July  23.  1685,  I  attended  a  woman  who  had  juft  before  mif- 
carried  without  any  manifeft  caufe,  of  a  fmall  infant,  no 
bigger  than  a  bee,  inclofed  in  the  After-birth  and  its  Mem¬ 
branes,  which  ftill  contained  all  the  Waters,  the  whole 
being  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a  pullet’s  egg.  The  woman 
reckoned  herfelf  three  months  and  a  half  gone,  though  what 
fhe  had  brought  forth  was  no  bigger  than  a  Fcetus  of  a  month, 
being  hindered  in  its  growth  by  l'ome  Fluxes  of  Blood,  with 
which  the  mother  was  from  time  to  time  viftted,  almoft  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  ordinary  feafon  of  her  natural  purgations.  From 
this  fymptom,  the  woman  not  thinking  herfelf  with  child, 
though  I  had  affured  her  of  it,  had  neglected  to  keep  herfelf 
quiet,  and  take  her  repofe  in  Bed,  as  was  neceffary  to  pre- 
ferve  her  Big-belly  which  had  been  indangered  fince  thefe 
Fluxes  came  upon  her.  Nor  did  fhe  take  care  to  bleed  in  the 
Arm,  as  I  advifed  her,  after  I  knew  fhe  was  with  child. 

Now  I  was  certain  that  fhe  had  conceived,  notwithftanding 
thofe  evacuations,  which  came  at  the  ordinary  feafons,  figni- 
,  fied  the  contrary  ;  for  their  coming  at  thofe  times  was  merely 
accidental  and  by  chance,  as  I  obferved  ;  becaufe  after  thefe 
evacuations  had  ceafed,  the  ordinary  figns  of  pregnancy  con¬ 
tinued  as  before,  whereas  they  would  have  vanifhed  after  a 
genuine  Menftrual  purgation.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XC. 

December  12.  1685,  I  attended  a  woman  who,  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  according  to  her  own  reckoning,  had  juft 
mifcarried  of  a  fmall  Foetus,  which  came  from  her  without 
much  Pain,  inclofed  in  the  After-birth  and  its  Membranes 
and  Waters,  the  whole  equalling  the  bignefs  of  a  duck’s  egg. 
The  Foetus  was  no  bigger  than  one  of  five  or  fix  weeks 
growth.  The  mother  before  fhe  was  delivered  of  it,  had  a 
moderate  Flux  of  Blood  for  three  weeks,  fo  that  being  de¬ 
prived  of  life  long  before  Nature  expelled  it,  a  flop  was  then 
put  to  its  growth.  . 

As  this  Mifcarriage  had  no  violent  caufe  to  force  it,  the  woman 
was  as  well  afterwards  as  if  fhe  had  lain  in  naturally  of  a  child 
at  the  full  term.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XCI. 

January  14.  1687,  I  delivered  a  woman,  aged  twenty  nine, 
at  the  term  of  five  months,  of  a  little  infant  alive,  which 
prefented  the  Feet,  with  a  confiderable  Flux  of  Blood,  and 
was  the  fixth  of  whom  the  mother  had  mifcarried  fucceffively, 
not  having  gone  a  longer  term  with  any  of  her  children  than 
with  this,  which  was  five  months  compleat,  with  others 
three  months,  and  one  of  them  four  months  and  a  half.  But, 
what  is  extraordinary,  the  woman  mifcarried  thus  fix  times, 
without  any  injury  or  evident  caufe,  and  in  fpite  of  all 
poffible  precautions  which  fhe  had  taken  to  fecure  her¬ 
felf  againft  this  melancholy  accident,  to  which  file  was  fo 
fubjebt,  that  I  delivered  her  of  four  children  fmce,  of  whom 
file  mifcarried  in  like  manner  without  manifeft  caufe,  two  of 
four  months,  one  of  fix  months  and  a  half,  and  the  laft  of 
'feven  months,  not  being  able  to  preferve  any  one  of  thefe 
Big-bellies  to  a  longer  date  than  the  laft,  where  the  infant, 
though  living  when  I  laid  the  mother,  furvived  but  feven 
hours,  as  being,  by  reafon  of  its  immature  birth,  too  early 
by  two  months,  very  fmall  and  very  feeble,  as  all  thofe  in¬ 
fants  are  which  are  bom  at  feven  months. 

This  example  fhews  how  eafily  fome  women  mifcarry,  as  this 
woman  actually  did  of  ten  children,  which  her  unhappy  Fe¬ 
cundity  conceived  only  to  fee  them  all  perifh  in  the  birth. 
She  was  above  a  middle  ftature,  of  a  pretty  full  Habit  of  body, 
and  her  Complexion  was  fanguine  and  phlegmatic,  which 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  untimely  relaxing  and  opening 
of  the  Internal  orifice  of  her  Womb,  at  the  leaft  agitation  of 
Body  or  Mind. 

I  had  advifed  her,  as  the  beft  remedies  againft  arelapfe  into  the 
fame  misfortune,  to  abftain  from  her  hufband  all  the  time 
of  her  pregnancy,  to  bleed  in  the  Arm,  when  gone  fix 
weeks,  and  to  repeat  it  every  two  months,  and  to  keep  her¬ 
felf  in  perfect  compofure  of  Mind  and  Body.  But  this 
good  counfel  ferved  only  to  make  her  go  a  little  the  longer 
with  the  laft  children  than  with  the  firft,  for  fhe  went  with 
the  laft,  of  which  I  delivered  her,  February  11.  1692,  to 
the  end  of  the  feven th  month,  which  lived  only  feven 
hours,  as  I  faid  before.  However,  there  is  room  to  hope, 
that  by  continuing  to  follow  the  good  counfel  I  have  given, 
fhe  may  hereafter  go  out  her  full  time  with  a  child,  and 
have  a  more  happy  lying-in  with  it  than  fhe  has  had  with 
all  the  reft.  Mauriceau. 
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Observation  XCII. 

January  17.  1688,  I  attended  a  woman,  who,  after  a  day's 
moderate  Flux  of  Bood,  had  juft  voided  a  fort  of  Falfe  con¬ 
ception,  fome  flight  membranous  fragments  of  which  had 
come  away  the  day  before.  This  fuppofed  Falfe  conception 
was  of  the  fize  of  a  large  pigeons-egg,  and  its  figure  much 
refembling  that  of  the  cavity  of  the  Womb.  I  opened  it, 
and  found  a  fmall  Foetus  in  the  middle,  no  bigger  than  a 
corn  of  wheat,  though  the  mother  believed  herfelf  three 
months  gone.  I  knew  by  this  that  the  principle  of  life  in 
this  Fcetus  had  been  deftroyed  a  fhort  time  after  its  Con¬ 
ception,  whence  a  ftop  was  put  to  its  growth.  Mauriceau . 

Observation  XCIII. 

Auguft  22.  1689,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  fmall  Foetus,  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  After-birth,  its  Membranes,  and  its  Waters, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  had  been  dead  a  very  long  time. 
The  woman  thought  herfelf  fix  or  feven  months  gone,  though 
the  little  Foetus,  which  was  never  felt  to  move,  was  no 
bigger  than  one  of  two  months  and  a  half,  or  three  months 
at  moft. 

When  I  delivered  the  woman,  there  enfued  fuch  a  copious 
Flux  of  Blood,  that  fhe  fell  into  Faintings,  which  might 
have  put  her  in  great  danger  of  her  life,  had  I  not  fpeedily 
fuccoured  her  by  flopping  the  Flux,  which  ceafed  as  fooa 
as  I  had  taken  away  this  foreign  mafs  which  caufed  it.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  the  poor  woman,  who  had  been  in  a  very  languish¬ 
ing  condition  a  long  while,  did  very  well.  Mauriceau . 

Observation  XCIV. 

February  29.  1690,  I  attended  a  woman,  who  had  mifcarried 
feven  days  before  of  a  child  four  or  five  months  grown,  and 
now  lay  almoft  at  the  point  of  death.  Her  midwife,  who  was 
incapable  of  delivering  her,  had  broke  the  String  of  the  After¬ 
birth,  and  had  very  much  fatigued  the  patient  for  an  hour, 
without  being  able  to  bring  away  more  than  fome  pieces  of 
the  After-birth,  the  greateft  part  remaining  in  the  Womb. 

Hence  extraordinary  Floodings,  and  plenty  of  very  foetid  Ex¬ 
cretions,  accompanied  with  a  continual  high  Fever,  which 
had  feveral  Exacerbations  every  day,  a  great  Tenfion  of  the 
Belly,  Faintings,  and  other  fymptoms,  of  which  the  patient 
died,  two  days  after  I  had  feen  her  in  this  melancholy  con¬ 
dition,  as  I  had  foretold,  more  from  a  confideration  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  Womb,  when  the  midwife  endeavoured 
to  bring  away  the  After-birth,  than  out  of  regard  to  the  meer 
Retention  of  that  foreign  mafs.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
there  is  lefs  danger  in  committing  the  expulfion  of  the  After¬ 
birth  to  Nature,  than  in  offering  too  much  violence  to  the 
Womb  in  order  to  force  it  away  from  thence,  which  al¬ 
ways  caufes  an  Inflammation,  a  difeafe  the  more  fatal  as  it 
is  augmented  by  the  Suppuration  of  the  remaining  part  of  that 
foreign  mafs.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XCV. 

March  16.  1691,  I  delivered  a  woman,  who  had  mifcarried 
two  hours  before  of  a  Foetus  of  three  months,  which  had  been 
dead  eight  or  ten  days,  as  appeared  by  its  corruption. 

The  midwife,  for  want  of  fufficient  knowledge  in  her  bufinels, 
being  incapable  of  bringing  away  the  After-birth,  fo  exceffive 
a  Flooding  was  excited  by  its  Retention  in  the  Womb,  that 
the  woman  mull  have  run  a  great  rifk  of  her  life,  if  I  had 
not  fpeedily  delivered  her  of  it,  and  fo  put  a  ftop  to  th* 
blooding,  after  which  fhe  did  very  well.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XCVI. 

May  12.  1692,  A  lady  fent  for  me  to  her  houfe,  to  fhew  me  a 
fmall  Foetus  and  its  After-birth,  which  were  all  corrupted  and 
decayed,  though  without  any  offenfive  fmell.  She  afked 
me,  of  what  term  I  fuppofed  that  fmall  Foetus  might  be 
which  was  of  the  length  of  the  Middle-finger  ?  I  anfwered* 
that,  by  its  bignefs,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  alive  in 
the  mother’s  Womb  above  two  months,  but  that  it  might 
have  been  preferved  there  as  long  a  time  after  its  death,  its 
aters  not  being  difeharged  before  the  time  of  travel,  and 
perhaps  longer.  She  then  told  me  that  it  was  a  domeftic  of 
hers,  who  had  mifcarried  that  very  day  of  this  infant  :  and 
1  w  arCy  ku^anc*  had  been  abfent  thefe  four  months  and  a 
bad,  lhe  believed,  feeing  the  infant  fo  fmall,  that  another 
man  was  the  father.  As  for  my  part,  the  fear  of  imputing 
a  crime  to  the  woman,  of  which  fhe  might  poffibly  be  inno¬ 
cent,  made  me  leave  the  queftion  undecided.  For  I  could 
not  come  at  an  intire  certainty,  by  examining  the  Body  of 
the  fcetus,  becaufe  I  had  feen  as  fmall  ones,  whofe  mothers 
have  not  been  delivered  of  them  till  five  months  after  their 
Conception,  having  carried  them  dead  two  or  three  months 
they  being  preferved  without  much  corruption  in  their 
own  Waters,  as  fome  forts  of  fruits  in  a  proper  pickle  fo 
tint  they  did  not  exceed  the  fize  which  they  had  arrived  at 
when  their  principle  of  life  was  deftroyed.  Mauriceau. 
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Observation  XCVII. 

March  8.  1693,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  frnall  child  of  five 
months,  of  which  {he  mifcarried  without  any  manifeft  caufe, 
except  that  the  After-birth  began  to  be  loofened,  becaufe 
the  infant,  who  prefented  the  Arm  before  the  Head,  with 
part  of  the  Navel-ftring,  was  fo  intangled  in  the  String,  that 
the  After-birth  had  been  confiderably  fhocked  by  it,  as  I 
found  by  feveral  clots  of  black  Blood  which  clofely  adhered 
to  that  fide  of  the  After-birth  which  was  loofened  from  the 
Womb. 

The  child  was  alive  two  hours  before  I  brought  it  away,  which 
I  knew  by  the  beating  at  the  Navel-ftring  ;  but  as  theW omb 
was  not  opened  enough  for  me  to  extraCt  it  at  that  time, 
without  difmembring  it,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  till  it  was 
fufficiently  dilated  to  permit  me  to  extract  it  without  violence. 
For  this  purpofe  I  ordered  the  woman  a  Clyfter,  which 
quickening  her  languifhing  Pains,  contributed  to  the  fuf- 
ficient  dilatation  of  the  Orifice,  and  exclufion  of  the  Fcetus, 
whofe  Waters  were  all  run  off  two  hours  before  I  was 
called.  The  woman,  though  of  a  very  delicate  conftitution, 
did  very  well  after  I  delivered  her.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  XCVIII. 

Auguft  31.  1693,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  the  After-birth  of  a 
frnall  Foetus  of  two  months,  of  which  {he  had  mifcarried 
three  hours  before  without  any  manifeft  caufe. 

The  After-birth  being  retained  in  the  Womb  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  frnall  Fcetus,  occafioned  fuch  a  Flooding,  that 
the  woman  had  feveral  times  Fainting  fits,  out  of  which  {he 
recovered  as  foon  as  I  had  delivered  her  of  that  foreign  mafs ; 
for  the  Flux  then  ceafed,  and  the  woman  did  very  well. 
This  was  the  eleventh  child  of  which  {he  had  mifcarried. 
Mauriceau . 

Observation  XCIX; 

September  15.  1693,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  Falfe  concep¬ 
tion  as  big  as  a  man’s  fift,  in  which  I  found  a  frnall  Fcetus 
quite  withered,  which  was  no  bigger  than  a  bee,  though 
the  woman  had  fufpeCted  herfelf  with  child  near  feven  months* 
by  the  figns  of  Conception  {he  had  upon  her  from  the  firft 
month  after  herlaft  Menftrual  evacuation. 

Three  full  months  ago  {he  had  been  troubled  with  a  continual 
Flooding,  which  {hewed  that  Nature  had  attempted,  from 
the  beginning  of  that  Flooding,  to  clear  the  W omb  of  its 
contents  ;  but  failing  to  accomplifh  it  had  been  the  caufe 
that  this  Falfe  conception,  being  fo  long  harboured  there* 
and  not  quite  loofe  from  it,  had  received  a  confiderable 
increafe,  and  was  grown  to  double  the  ordinary  bignefs  of 
thofe  Falfe  conceptions  which  women  very  feldom  exclude 
but  in  the  fecond  or  third  month  after  Conception;  And  as 
this  little  Foetus,  which  was  lodged  in  this  great  Falfe 
conception,  was  no  bigger  than  a  Foetus  of  fifteen  days,  I 
fuppofe  that  the  principle  of  life  had  been  deftroyed  in  it,  from 
the  beginning,  by  fome  other  caufe  antecedent  to  the  Flood¬ 
ing.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  C; 

November  3;  1697,  A  woman  of  this  city  gone  about  ten 
weeks,  or  three  months,  with  child,  felt  fome  Colic  pains, 
which  were  followed  by  Pains  in  the  Loins,  that  at  laft  bore 
down  upon  the  Uterus*  As  {he  was  a  woman  of  good 
undemanding,  {he  was  equally  fenfible  with  me*  that  this 
unhappy  difpofition  tended  to  a  Mifcarriage ;  and  we  were 
confirmed  in  this  fentiment  by  a  frequent  inclination  to  make 
Water,  which  obliged  Jher  to  make  ufe  of  the  chamber-pot* 
before  I  had  time  for  a  proper  examination.  During  this 
effort  to  make  water,  the  perceived  fomething  fall  from  her, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Waters,  followed  immediately  by 
the  Foetus,  which  was  fo  frnall,  that  being  laid  upon  a  paper, 
it  was  by  the  next  morning  fhrivelled  into  the  form  of  a  thick 
dry  Membrane. 

This  accident  was  followed  by  another  much  more  dangerous* 
which  was  a  violent  Flooding,  caufed  by  the  Retention  of 
the  little  After-birth,  the  Navel-ftring  of  which  was  too  frnall 
and  tender,  to  be  of  any  fervice  for  its  extraction. 

I  did  all  that  was  poflible  to  bring  this  After-birth  away,  and 
even  proceeded  to  extreme  violence,  not  regarding  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Peu  and  Mauriceau.  I  made  ufe  of  one  Finger  in 
this  operation,  not  being  able  to  introduce  a  fecond,  and  by 
moving  this  round  the  Internal  furface  of  the  Uterus,  I  fepa- 
rated  the  Placenta  from  it,  and  extracted  it,  by  bending  the 
Finger,  and  making  it  ferve  as  a  blunt  Hook,  betwixt  which 
and  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Uterus  I  prefled  the  little  After¬ 
birth,  and  brought  it  away  at  laft  intire,  after  which  the 
Flooding  immediately  flopped. 

The  extraction  of  this  After-birth,  however  little,  was  abfolutely 
neceflary,  other  wife  the  woman  muft  have  perilhed  by  the 
Flux  of  Blood,  which  was  fo  violent,  as  to  make  her  in  this 
little  time  very  faint.  La  Motte. 
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Observation  Cl. 

Auguft  2.  1692,  I  delivered  a  woman  fix  months  gone  with 
child,  who  laboured  under  a  great  Flooding,  occafioned  by 
the  intire  feparation  of  the  After-birth,  which  prefented  firft. 
She  had  feveral  times  fainted,  and  was  in  great  danger  of 
lofing  her  life  in  a  few  hours,  had  I  not  fpeedily  taken  the 
child  from  her,  which  was  dead  before  through  the  exceflive 
hlux  of  Blood,  which  ceafed  as  foon  as  I  had  laid  her. 
Wherefore  I  was  obliged,  under  the  doubt  I  was  in  whether 
the  child  were  alive  or  no,  to  return  it,  that  I  might  take  it 
by  the  Feet  j  which  I  did.  But  the  operation  fignified  no¬ 
thing  to  the  child,  who  was  dead  before,  as  I  faid ;  but  it 
was  beneficial  to  the  mother,  who  recovered  her  health 
afterwards. 

You  are  to  obferve  that  on  thefe  oceafions,  where  the  After-birth 
prefents  firft  to  the  pafiage,  you  are  never  to  expeCt  that  Na¬ 
ture,  who  is  extremely  debilitated  by  the  exceflive  Flooding, 
which  always  attends  fuch  a  difpofition,  fhould  of  herfelf 
expel  the  infant.  And  therefore  you  are,  with  all  expedi¬ 
tion,  to  take  it  from  the  mother,  if  you  defire  to  fave  her 
from  death,  and  her  infant  too,  if  it  be  ftill  alive.  For  if 
they  are  not  fpeedily  fuccoured,  they  muft  both  die,  becaufe 
of  the  exceflive  Flooding,  which  cannot  be  flopped  before 
the  Womb  is  intirely  delivered  of  both  the  Infant  and  the 
After-birth.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  CII. 

December  24.  1692,  I  attended  a  woman  who,  four  days 
before,  had  mifcarried  of  a  Foetus  of  four  months,  but  the 
After-birth  ftill  remained  in  the  Womb,  which  had  clofed 
itfelf  immediately  after  the  expulfion  of  the  child.  The 
midwife  finding  herfelf  at  that  time  incapable  of  bringing  it 
away,  left  it  to  Nature,  who  took  care  to  difcharge  itfelf  of 
it  with  a  confiderable  Flooding  in  my  prefence.  But  as  this 
Flooding  had  been  excited  only  by  the  refidence  of  that 
foreign  mafs  in  the  Womb,  it  flopped  as  foon  as  Nature  had 
expelled  it,  and  the  woman,  recovering  from  the  great  weak- 
nefs  caufed  by  the  Flooding,  enjoyed  her  health.  Mauriceau. 

Inftances  of  Mifcarriages  from  Acute  Difeafes; 
Observation  CIII. 

The  I  ft  of  March,  1671,  I  attended  a  woman  five  months 
gone  with  child,  who,  after  a  continual  Fever  of  three 
weeks,  mifcarried  of  an  infant,  which  immediately  expired* 
and  fhe  herfelf  died  two  days  after.  The  extreme  danger 
{he  was  in,  was  yet  farther  increafed  after  her  Abortion ,  as  I 
plainly  foretold  the  phyficians  who  attended  her,  and  who  had 
flattered  themfelves  that  the  evacuations  of  Child-bed  would 
have  mitigated  the  Fever,  and  difpofed  it  to  give  way  to  pro¬ 
per  medicines.  Far  from  this,  the  Fever  ufually  increafes 
immediately  after  Delivery,  and  gains  double  force  from  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  Lochia*  which  almoft  eonftantly  happens 
at  that  time,  whence  the  Humours,  which  were  the  firft  caufe 
of  the  diforder,  immediately  return  back  on  the  Internal  parts; 
After  this  the  patient  has  not  long  to  live,  becaufe  Nature, 
which  is  already  opprefled  with  a  diftemper  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture  dangerous*  can  by  no  means  regulate  and  accomplifti  the 
neceflary  evacuation  of  the  Lochia.  For  this  reafon,  a  phy- 
fieian  who  attends  pregnant  women  during  their  illnefs 
ought,  by  all  ways  and  means  he  can  devife,  to  hinder  Abor¬ 
tion,  ftnce  moft  women,  to  whom  that  accident  happens, 
die  very  foon  after,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  their  Fever  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Defluxion  on  their  Breaft,  of  which  I  have 
feen  many  inftances  refembling  the  cafe  of  the  woman  I 
fpeak  of,  whom  I  opened  after  her  death,  and  found  the 
Lungs  on  the  Left-fide  all  fuppurated,  and  abundance  of 
ferous  and  bloody  matter  on  both  fides  the  Breaft,  and  the 
Liver  quite  dry  and  fhrivelled,  Mauriceau. 

Observation  CIV. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March,  1678,  I  delivered  a  woman  twenty 
two  years  old  of  an  infant  fix  months  grown,  who  lived  but 
three  hours.  The  mother  had  for  nine  days  paft  laboured 
under  a  great  Defluxion  upon  her  Breaft,  and  a  continual 
Fever,  for  which  {he  was  five  or  fix  times  blooded  by  advice 
of  the  phyficians,  who  attended  her  every  day.  But  though 
fhe  had  been  delivered  with  much  eafe,  after  no  more  than 
two  fhort  hours  travel,  I  was  yet  perfuaded  that  her  illnefs, 
which  was  of  a  mortal  kind,  would  grow  upon  her  after  her 
Delivery.  For  in  order  to  entertain  any  hopes  that  the  mo¬ 
ther  would  receive  benefit  or  relief  by  this  accident,  as  the 
phyficians  vainly  afiured  her,  it  was  neceflary  that  Nature 
fhould  have  been  very  regular  in  the  due  evacuations  of 
Child-bed,  which  it  could  not  well  perform,  being  already 
opprefled  with  another  diftemper.  And  befides,  towards  the 
fecond  or  third  day  after  Delivery,  there  ufually  happens  a 
reflux  of  Humours  to  the  Breaft,  for  the  generation  of  Milk. 
On  thefe  accounts  I  might  well  conjecture  that  this  lady 
would  die,  as  it  actually  came  to  pafs  the  fourth  day  after 
fhe  had  been  brought  to  bed.  For  her  diftemper  had  itsprin- 
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cipal  feat  in  the  Bread,  where  it  had  before  made  fuch  a 
progrefs*  that  fhe  began  to  have  a  Stertor  from  the  time  that 
I  laid  her.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  CV. 

June  19.  1685,  I  attended  a  woman  who  mifcarried  of  a 
fmall  child,  three  months  grown,  through  the  violence  of  a 
continual  Fever,  and  was  even  growing  delirious  at  the  time 
of  her  mifcarrying,  which  happened  in  the  twelfth  day  of 
her  illnefs.  But  though  fhe  was  almoft  reduced  to  extremities, 
and  the  After-birth  remained  in  the  Womb,  the  midwife  not 
being  able  to  bring  it  away,  yet  fhe  began  to  mend  imme- 
diately  upon  Delivery,  fo  that  five  or  fix  hours  afterwards  the 
Fever  was  much  decteafed,  and  went  off  the  next  day. 
Nature  alfo  having  in  that  time  of  itfelf  expelled  the  After¬ 
birth,  which  remained  behind. 

This  woman  recovered  contrary  to  my  expectation ;  for  X 
havfe  often  obferved  that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  fee  women 
who  have  a  Fever,  accompanied  with  a  Defluxion  on  their 
Breaft,  furvive  thefe  forts  of  diftempers.  For  they  die, 
almoft  every  one,  in  a  few  days  after  they  are  delivered  in  that 
bad  condition  ;  and  I  fuppofe  that  what  mightily  aflifted  this 
woman  in  fuch  dangerous  diforders  was  the  foundnefs  of  her 
Lungs,  which  did  not  feem  at  all  affeCted.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  CVI. 

February  3.  1692,  I  was  fent  for  to  deliver  a  woman  who  had 
mifcarried  the  day  before  of  a  fmall  Fcetus  of  three  months. 
1  took  from  the  Womb  a  fmall  After-birth,  all  hardened, 
which  Nature  could  never  have  difcharged,  and  whofe  Re¬ 
tention  had  caufed  fo  exceffive  a  Flooding,  as  to  throw  the 
tvoman  feveral  times  into  very  great  Faintings. 

As  fhe  had  a  fmall  and  very  quick  Pulfe,  with  very  great 
inequalities,  when  I  delivered  her,  which  was  not  intirely 
owing  to  the  Fever,  of  which  fhe  had  been  ill  three  weeks, 
but  alfo  to  potions  of  Savin  and  Mugwort,  and  other  heat¬ 
ing  medicines,  which  were  prefcribed  for  her,  in  order,  as 
it  was  pretended,  to  procure  the  expulflon  of  the  After-birth, 
X  very  much  doubted  her  recovery,  though  I  had  delivered 
her  without  ufing  any  violence.  However  fhe  did  well 
enough  afterwards,  the  relief  I  gave  her  in  ridding  her  Womb 
of  that  After-birth  being  of  more  fervice  to  her,  than  all  the 
Diuretic  and  Cathartic  potions  fire  had  taken,  which  were 
fo  far  from  producing  the  effects  expedited  from  them,  that 
they  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  CVII. 

July  1.  1693,  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  Fcetus.of  five  months, 
which  had  been  dead  above  twelve  days,  as  appeared  by  its 
corruption.  But  the  String  of  the  Afterbirth,  being  very 
weak  and  rotten,  broke  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  fub- 
•ftance  of  the  After-birth,  which  was  very  large,  and  as  it 
were  fcirrhous,  remained  in  the  Womb,  which  immediately 
doling  upon  it,  gave  me  no  room  to  extradft  it  till  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  when  its  Internal  orifice  being  fufficiently 
relaxed  to  fuffer  an  extraction  without  violence,  I  did  the 
fame  with  my  Hand,  only  carrying  it  to  the  entrance  of 
that  Internal  orifice,  where  I  took  hold  of  the  Body  of  the 
After-birth  which  prefented. 

This  woman,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before,  had  laboured 
under  a  continual  Fever,  with  Exacerbations,  which  had 
killed  the  child  in  the  Womb,  of  which  diftemper,  how¬ 
ever,  fhe  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  five  or  fix  days 
before  this  Mifcarriage,  and  fo  efcaped  the  great  danger  of 
life  fhe  muft  have  been  in,  had  the  Mifcarriage  happened  in 
the  time  of  that  difeafe,  which  it  would  not  have  failed  to 
increafe,  as  it  ufually  happens,  when  Nature  is  weakened 
by  fo  dangerous  a  diftemper.  Mauriceau. 

Observation  CVIII. 

March  30.  1687,  Bartended  a  woman  extremely  ill,  who  had 
mifcarried  fix  days  before  of  a  dead  child  at  the  term  of 
four  months,  having  at  that  time  upon  her  a  continual 
Fever,  with  Pains  in  her  Breaft,  and  a  Spitting  of  Blood. 
Her  midwife  had  much  ado  to  deliver  her,  and  had  even 
left  a  part  of  the  After-burden  in  the  Womb,  which  had  no 
way  to  come  off  afterwards  but  by  Suppuration,  as  I  made 
appear  before  her  phyfician,  who  had  fent  for  me  that  we 
might  confult  together.  But  I  found  the  patient  in  fo  bad  a 
condition,  that  file  could  not  hope  to  recover,  and  that  her 
greateft  diforder  proceeded  rather  from  the  Fever,  and  Pain 
in  the  Breaft,  than  from  a  fmall  part  of  the  After-birth  left 
behind,  which  Nature  would  eafily  have  got  clear  of,  had  it 
not  been  oppreffed  with  the  load  of  that  pernicious  diftemper, 
which  in  a  few  days  after  put  an  end  to  the  patient’s  life,  as  I 
had,  with  good  reafon,  foretold. 

Experience  had  taught  me,  that  almoft  all  women  who  have  a 
continual  Fever,  with  Pain  in  the  Breaft,  at  the  time  of  a 
Mifcarriage,  die  in  a  little  time  after,  through  the  increafe 


Flooding  yet  more  and  more. 


that  fatal  diftemper  receives  from  the  Suppreflion  of  th© 
Lochia,  which  ufually  happens  under  thofe  bad  circum- 
ftances,  whence  all  the  Humours  flow  to  the  Bieaft,  which 
was  over-fieated  and  difordered  before,  and  there  laying 
load  upon  load,  compleat  the  Suffocation  of  the  patient. 
Mauriceau. 

Observation  CIX. 

December  8.  1681,  I  attended  a  woman,  who,  in  the  third 
month  of  her  pregnancy  had  been  feized  with  a  confiderable 
Flux  of  Blood,  and  had  juft  then  voided,  amongft  clots  of 
Blood,  a  Membranous  bag,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  egg, 
full  of  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  I  found  a  little  Fcetus 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  very  fmall  bee,  which,  to  all  appearance, 
ceafed  to  grow  and  live  fix  weeks  before,  at  which  time  the 
mother  was  taken  with  a  Quartan  ague  ;  the  Body  of  this 
little  Abort  remaining  in  the  fame  proportion  which  it  pro¬ 
bably  had  when  the  violent  fit  of  the  mother’s  Fever  deprived 
it  of  the  principle  of  life.  Mauriceau. 


Observation  CX. 

June  14.  1684,  I  attended  a  woman  who  lay  at  the  point  of 
death,  from  a  continual  Fever,  with  a  Defluxion  on  her 
Breaft,  which  caufed  her  to  mifcarry  three  days  before,  in 
her  third  month,  of  a  fmall  dead  child,  corrupted  all  over. 
When  I  was  told  that  two  hours  after  the  expulfion  the 
Woman  voided  fome  Membranes  mixed  with  clots  of  Blood, 
which  the  midwife  and  the  phyficians  who  attended  her  took 
for  the  After-birth,  I  affured  the  hufband  and  the  midwife, 
who  were  prefent,  that  if  the  patient  had  voided  nothing 
elfe  fince  the  child  came  away,  fhe  was  not  yet  delivered  of 
the  After-birth,  as  indeed  fhe  was  not.  For  thefe  fmall 
Aborts  are  always  expelled  before  the  After-birth,  which  fre¬ 
quently  remains  in  the  Womb  in  thefe  kinds  of  Mifcarriages, 
if  it  is  not  expelled  together  with  the  child,  as  it  happens 
when  it  comes  enveloped  in  its  Membranes.  This  woman’s 
mifcarrying  under  a  diftemper  in  itfelf  mortal,  joined  to  the 
corruption  of  the  After-birth  remaining  in  the  Womb,  a 
circumftanCe  miftaken  by  the  phyficians  and  the  midwife, 
haftened  her  death,  which  happened  the  next  day  after  I  law 
her  in  that  defperate  condition,  as  I  foretold  to  her  hufband. 
Mauriceau. ' 

Observation  CXI. 

In  the  year  1704,  a  very  uncommon  diftemper  prevailed,  botf> 
in  town  and  country,  which  proved  mortal  to  moft  of  thofe 
whom  it  feized ;  but  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  poor, 
efcaped  better  than  the  young,  the  vigorous,  and  the  rich. 
The  patients  were  afflidted  either  with  violent  Heat,  or  a 
continual  Shivering,  with  an  Oppreflion,  Pain  in  the  Side, 
Cough,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and  Vomiting. 

June  22,  a  lady  about  three  months  gone  with  child  was  feized 
with  the  fore-mentioned  diftemper,  and  the  fymptoms  feemed 
to  have  come  all  at  once  as  it  were  to  overwhelm  the  poor 
patient;  only  inftead  of  the  Heat  fhe  had  an  extreme  and  con¬ 
tinual  Shivering.  I  was  fenfible  of  the  danger  as  foon  as 
I  faw  her  taken  with  fo  violent  a  difeafe  in  the  time  of 
her  pregnancy,  and  therefore  advifed  her  to  fettle  her  af¬ 
fairs.  As  fhe  had  the  Spirit  of  a  man  in  the  Body  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  fhe  did  it  with  refolution.  And  as  I  never  knew  her 
guilty  of  the  leaft  weaknefs  in  all  the  times  of  her  lying  in, 
during  which  Iattended  her,  and  as  fhe  had  a  pei-fedt  confidence* 
m  me,  I  began  with  Bleeding,  as  the  only  remedy  that  could 
relieve  her,  an  Emetic  being  forbidden  on  account  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  the  violent  oppreflion  fhe  laboured  under. 
But  the  great  Chilnefs  that  feized  her,  had  fo  concentrated 
hei  Blood,  that  the  Extremities  feemed  to  be  deprived  of  it. 
I  tried  to  recall  the  Heat  into  one  of  her  Arms  by  vehement 

ir  &0n1\and  hroldmS  under  it  a  chafing-difh  of  coals, 
wrapped  it  up  afterwards  in  towels  heated  very  hot,  till  at 
fait  1  found  a  Vein  which  appeared  tolerably  full.  I  opened 

r  ?  S°°d  deal  oftime>  and  feveral  effays,  drew 
from  it  feveral  porringers  of  Blood.  } 

l  deferred  a  fecond  Bleeding  till  the  next  day,  in  hopes  that 
Heat  would  fucceed  that  terrible  Chilnefs,  which  was  the 
more  furpnfing  as  it  was  Midfummer:  But  I  got  nothing  by 
ne  S  C?nhnued  the  fame,  as  well  as  theOppreffion, 
tin  1  v  t0.r!lacf1  C0lftd  bear  no  remedy  becaufe  of  the  con- 

Zkrr 3  f°  that  the  abfolute  neceffity  I  was  under 
plorable  JL  ^  ?r  fuffenng  her  to  perifti  in  this  de- 

nefs  of  the  p  T’  dete’‘?llncd,  TJ’  notwfthftanding  the  Low- 
I  might  ^’l t0  3  ?6COntd  ],3  Cedlng’  whatever  difficulties 
;n  r  "P®1  Wltll>  or  how  loth  foever  I  might  be  to  do  it 

and  m  l  f°  defPcrfe  **  hers.  In  fhort,  I  refolved  upon  it’, 
and  made  ufe  of  the  fame  means  as  the  day  before,  however 
inconvenient  the  Artificial  heat  might  be  to  the  fick.  I  made  a 
fffft  thls  tmie  to  draw  off  three  good  porringers  of  Blood, 
hich  relieved  the  patient  confiderably  j  the  Chilnefs  the 
ough,  and  the  Spitting  of  Blood  went  off  at  the  fame  time 
Ehere  remained  only  a  flight  Pain  in  the  Side  with  fome 
htth  Oppieflion,  for  the  effectual  removal  of  which  I  fhould 

have 
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have  renewed  the  Bleeding,  had  fhe  not  complained  of  Tome 
flight  Pains  in  the  Belly  .and  about  the  Kidneys.  Upon  this  I 
afi'ured  her  that  fhc  was  going  to  fall  in  Labour,  which 
adlually  came  to  pafs  an  hour  afterwards. 

I  could  not  choofe  but  forefee  the  nature  of  thofe  Pains,  which, 
flight  as  they  were,  yet  increafing  every  moment,  made  me 
take  precautions  not  to  be  furprifed  ;  and  thefe  Pains  growing 
ftronger  and  quicker,  I  touched  the  patient  that  I  might  be 
perfectly  latisfied.  I  found  the  Waters  formed,  which  broke 
away  at  the  firft  Pain,  and  the  child  prefenting  in  the  right 
pofture,  came  away,  and  was  about  the  fize  of  a  moufe. 
I  then  delivered  the  mother  with  more  trouble  than  I  had 
about  the  child.  And,  though  this  is  no  proper  place  to 
mention  it,  I  take  occafion  to  fay,  that  the  String  of  fo 
fmall  an  infant  cannot  be  fuppofed  thick  or  flrong,  fo  that  I 
was  obliged  to  follow  it  to  the  root,  and  with  two  Fingers 
to  feparate  it  from  the  Womb,  before  the  Inner  orifice  had 
clofed  up  ;  and  then  brought  it  away. 

This  lady  was  very  ill  for  three  or  four  days;  though  her  Chil- 
nefs  was  gone  off.  f'he  refolution  with  which  fhe  took  the 
Decodfions,  the  Jellies,  the  Hippocras  of  water  wjth  a  little 
wine,  and  generally  every  thing  which  I  preferibed  for  her* 
brought  on  the  Lochia  in  abundance,  as  though  fhe  had 
lain  in  at  the  full  term,  which  fucceeded  fo  happily  that  all 
fymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  Mifcarriage,  fo  dreaded  by  us 
both  in  the  beginning,  was  in  its  confequences  the  means  of 
health  to  this  lady,  who  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  was  per¬ 
fectly  recovered.  La  Motte. 

Observation  CXII. 

Auguft  7.  1704,  A  lady  about  four  leagues  from  this  city,  ill 
of  a  continual  Fever,  with  an  Oppredion  of  her  Lungs, 
Pain  of  her  Side,  and  fpitting  of  Blood,  fent  for  me. 

As'  I  had  feveral  times  delivered  her  before,  fhe  had  a  great 
confidence  in  me,  and  therefore  conjured  me  not  to  leave 
her,  telling  me  fhe  would  rely  intirely  on  my  affiftance. 

I  began  by  bleeding  her  in  the  evening,  and  at  night  I  directed 
an  Emollient  clyfter,  and  as  the  Fever  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  fymptoms  continued,  I  determined  to  repeat  Bleeding 
in  the  morning.  Mean  time  I  advifed  her  not  to  neglect 
what  was  neceffary  on  the  part  of  religion,  and  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her  by  infinuating,  that  as  fhe  was  only  about 
five  or  fix  months  gone  with  child,  a  Mifcarriage  would  be 
no  great  misfortune,  but  on  the  contrary  might  be  of  fervice 
with  refpect  to  her  other  diforders.  I  then  continued  to  do 
what  I  thought  proper  to  mitigate  her  Fever,  and  divert  the 
Flux  of  Humours  from  her  Breaft,  which  feemed  by  the 
perfeverance  of  the  Cough,  Pain  of  the  Side,  and  Fever,  to 
threaten  the  patient  with  a  great  deal  of  danger.  Thus  I 
proceeded  till  the  fifth  day,  when  Labour-pains  began  to  be 
felt.  I  had  not  been  in  her  chamber  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  they  became  fo  confiderable,  as  to  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  of  an  approaching  Mifcarriage,  and  for  this 
reafon  I  examined  into  the  ftate  of  the  Uterus,  and  found  the 
Waters  formed  and  the  Membranes  ready  to  break,  info- 
much  that  at  the  very  next  Pain  the  child  was  excluded 
alive. 

As  the  Navel-fixing  of  fo  fmall  a  Foetus  could  not  be  very  flrong, 
I  ufed  all  my  endeavours  to  manage  it  to  the  beft  advantage, 
that  it  might  give  me  fome  affiftance  in  extracting  the  After¬ 
birth  ;  but  T  could  not  fucceed,  becaufe  the  Orifice  of  the 
Uterus,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  contradted  itfelf  almofl  to 
its  former  dimenfions,  immediately  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Fcetus,  infomuch  that,  notwithflanding  all  the  care  I  could 
take,  it  broke  upon  this  motion  of  the  Uterus,  though  I 
fcaicely  pulled,  it  at  all.  But  without  lofing  a  moment,  I 
puifued  my  point  fo  clofely,  that  I  found  means  to  introduce 
:our  •  1J?S^rs  *nt0  the  Uterus  before  it  had  time  to  contract 
itfelf  intirely,  and  with  thefe  I  feparated  the  Placenta  from 
it,  and  brought  it  towards  the  Orifice,  till  I  laid  hold  of  it 
with  my  Thumb  and  a  finger,  and  fo  brought  it  away. 

The  lady  was  very  ill  all  the  reft  of  the  day,  but  cot  better 
the  next,  and  continued  mending  for  three  weeks,  at  which 
time  fhe  was  perfectly  recovered.  La  Motte . 

Remark. 

La  Motte,  in  his  reflection  upon  this  cafe,  fays,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  encouragement  he  gave  this  lady,  a  Mifcarriage 
was  the  accident  from  which  he  apprehended  the  moft  dange~r 
And  that  he  attributed  her  recovery  to  the  abundance  of  her 
purgations,  which  did  not  ceafe  in  this  cafe,  as  they  ufually  do 
after  Mifcarriages  caufed  by  an  acute  diftemper.  7 

As  therefore  the  life  of  thepatient  depends  upon  the  continuance 
of  the  Lochia,  in  Mifcarriages  of  this  fort,  the  principal  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  phyfician  fhould  be  direCled  to  encourage  their  difeharoe 
by  all  poffible  means.  " 


Observation  CXIII. 


On  the  23d  of  September, 
after  two  days  fuffyring 


1678,  I  attended  a  woman,  who, 
gtcat  Pains  in  the  Loins,  with  a 
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Fever  and  Head-ach,  mifearried  of  a  little  Foetus  about  three 
months  grown,  four  fingers  breadth  in  length,  and  quite 
emaciated  and  withered,  the  After-birth  being  retained  in 
the  Womb,  which  had  not  been  able  to  expel  it,  becaufe 
the  fmall  dilatation,  which  that  little  fhrunk  Foetus  had 
made,  was  not  fufficient  for  its  exclufion,  being  of  a  much 
greater  bulk.  As  I  found  the  Womb  juft  open  enough  to 
receive  one  Finger,  and  no  more,  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  leave  the  expulfion  to  Nature,  than  to  attempt  its  ex¬ 
traction  in  that  condition,  becaufe  the  violence  neceffary  to 
be  ufed  in  making  a  fufficient  dilatation  of  the  Orifice  might 
iave  injured  the  patient,  whofe  Body  the  day  after  the 
Mifcarriage  appeared  covered  all  over  with  the  Small-pox. 

ut  the  fecond  day,  a  fmall  flux  of  Blood  coming  on  with 
fome  Pains,  which  a  little  dilated  the  Orifice,  I  made  the 
rho  t  proper  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  and  brought  away  the 
After-birth  effectually.  But  the  Small-pox,  which  was  very 
malignant,  and  accompanied  with  a  continual  Fever,  and  a 
violent  Pain  in  the  Head  and  Throat,  carried  off  the  patient 
the  ninth  day  after  her  Mifcarriage  ;  to  which  perhaps  the 
too  fiequent  Bleedings  in  the  Arm,  no  fewer  than  ten,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  a  phyfician,  her  brother-in-law,  contrary  to  my 
fentiment,  might  not  a  little  contribute. 

Observation  CXIV. 

In  1687,  ^ie  Small-pox  raged  in  Valognes  with  much  more 
than  common  malignity,  fo  as  to  prove  mortal  to  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  whom  it  feized,  fparing  neither  age,  condition^ 
nor  fex.  Among  others;  a  woman  of  fafhion,  gone  about 
fix  months  with  child,  was  attacked  with  this  melancholy 
diftemper,  which  proceeded  in  the  moft  favourable  way  that 
could  be  deftred.  The  Fever  was  moderate,  the  Puftules 
large,  round,  and  white,  fo  that  nothing  feemed  wanting  or 
wifhed  but  an  end  of  the  diftemper,  which  will  have  its 
time.  Under  this  favourable  fituation,  all  on  a  fudden  the 
woman  was  feized  with  a  Convulfion.  I  happened  to  be 
prefent,  and  ordered  her  a  glafs  of  wine,  on  which  her  Pains 
came  on,  and  I  delivered  her  in  a  moment  of  a  living  child, 
which  was  followed  by  a  Convulfion^  and  death  immediately 
after.  La  Motte . 

Observation  CXV* 

Auguft  10.  1688,  I  attended  a  woman,  who  had  juft  therf 
mi  learned  of  a  child  of  fix  months,  which  fhe  had  carried 
above  fix  weeks  dead  in  the  Uterus.  For  fire  had  not  gone 
above  four  months  when  fhe  was  feized  with  the  Small-pox," 
hnce  which  time,  though  well  recovered  of  the  diftemper, 
lhe  had  not  felt  the  infant  move.  Before  her  Mifcarriage  fhe 
had  a  moderate  Flux  of  Blood  for  five  or  fix  days,  as  a^Fore- 
runner  of  the  fame  ;  but  fhe  did  very  well  after  Nature  had, 
unaffifted,  expelled  the  dead  child,  which  had  only  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  one  of  four  months  and  a  half,  about  which 
term  it  died  in  the  Womb.  Mauriceau. 

In  the  general  account  of  the  caufes  of  Mifcarriages,  I  have 
omitted  Longing,  which  frequently  occurs,  though  taken  no  notice 
of  by  the  ancients,  that  I  remember,  and  but  little  by  any 
modern  author  of  credit;  though  I  have  feen  a  few  treatifes 
wrote  with  a  view  to  prove  or  difprove  the  reality  of  many 
effedts  attributed  to  it.  3 

The  accurate  Hippocrates  is  filent  on  this  head  ;  Galen  and 
Adtuarius  mention  the  word  and  Pliny  takes  notice  of 

the  diftemper  commonly  called  Pica ,  or  Picatio ,  and  other 
authors  give  an  account  of  a  diftemper  named  But 

xic-o-a,  ixcihazio..  Pica,  and  Picatio ,  fignify  an  inordinate  defire 
o  eat  t  mgs,  which  are  not  properly  the  fubjedb  of  Appetite, 
c  .a  ,  cm  ers,  lime,  and  dirt ;  whereas  the  Lohgin?  of  wo¬ 
men  with  child  is  not  confined  to  fuch  trafh j  and  befides, 
virgins  who  labour  under  Obftrudlions  of  the  Menfes,  are  per¬ 
haps  more  fubjedt  to  fuch  unaccountable  Appetites,  than  breed¬ 
ing  women.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  acquainted  with  no‘ 
language.,  except  the  German,  that  has  any  word  limited  to  the 
ngnihcation  of  that  affedtion,  which  in  Englifh  we  call  Longing ; 
cles  envies  des  femmes  of  the  French,  the  voglia,  or  donna  f uo - 
gliata  of  the  Italians,  have  at  the  fame  time  other  fignifications. 
hut  we  muft  not  infer  from  hence,  that  the  diforder,  for  fuch 
1  muL  call  it,  is  peculiar  to  our  own  country,  for  We  knoW 

that  the  women  of  all  other  nations  are  fubjedt  to  it  as  well  as 
our  own. 

That  a  disappointment  of  the  thing  longed  for  is  the  caufe 
of  frequent  Mifcarriages,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  endeavour 
to  prove,  ince.I  believe  there  is  fcarcely  a  man  concerned  in 
t  e  pi  a  ice  of  any  one  branch  of  phyfic,  who  has  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  it :  and  daily  inftances  put  the  thing  beyond  difpute. 

know  no  way  of  preventing  a  Mifcarriage  from  Longing ,  ex¬ 
cept  by  indulging  the  woman  in  her  Appetite,  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  fuch  as  render  it  poffible.  But  if  from  the  impof- 
bility  or  negledt  of  this,  any  fymptoms  of  an  impending  Mif- 
caniage  fhould  appear,  it  would  be  prudent  to  endeavour  tQ 

L  avert 
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avert  it,  by  fuck  reft,  regimen,  and  gentle  evacuations  as  the 
cafe  requires,  according  to  the  rules  above  laid  down;  provided 
the  Mi  (carriage  is  not  too  fudden  to  admit  of  luch  precautions, 
which  is  often  the  cafe. 

ABRABAX,  or  Abraxas.  A  magical  word,  compre¬ 
hending  the  days  of  the  year  in  numeral  letters.  Cajlelius  from 
Libavius. 

ABRACADABRA.  A  cabaliftical  or  magical  word, 
recommended  by  Serenus  Samonicus  as  a  cure  for  that  fpecies  of 
Fever,  which  phyficians  call  a  Haemitritaeus. 

In  order  to  have  this  good  effect,  the  word  muft  be  wrote 
on  paper,  and  repeated,  dropping  every  time  the  laft  letter,  lo 
as  to  make  it,  when  wrote,  a  kind  of  cone,  thus : 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRAC ADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 

In  this  manner  it  is  to  be  fufpended  about  the  Neck  by  a 
linen  thread. 

A  BRAG  ALAN.  This  is  alfo  a  cabaliftical  word,  to 
which  the  Jews  attribute  virtues  equal  to  thofe  of  Abracadabra , 
and  fo  far  they  are  probably  right.  Buxtorf . 

St.  Chryfoftom  and  St.  Auguftm  are  not  pleafed  with  thefe 
Amulets,  which  they  look  upon  as  idolatrous.  But  I  would 
not  propagate  their  doctrine,  for  fear  of  interfering  with  the 
fale  of  the  famous  Anodyne  Necklace,  the  author  of  which 
has  found  means  to  make  the  Chriftians  equal  at  leaft  to  the 
Heathens  and  Jews  in  point  of  fuperftition  and  folly. 

But  I  muft  do  the  juftice  to  Abracadabra  and  Abracalan ,  to 
fay  they  have  a  meaning,  which  I  don’t  find  the  Anodyne 
Necklace  has ;  for  Selden  de  Diis  Syris  informs  us,  that  the  two 
words  mentioned  above  exprefs  the  name  of  a  Syrian  idol. 
This  charm  therefore  muft  be  intended  as  a  fort  of  invocation  of 
that  pretended  deity. 

ABRAHAM.  This  patriarch  is  efteemed  by  fome  to  have 
underftood  phyfic,  and  to  have  taught  it  the  /Egyptians  during 
his  refidence  in  their  country.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this 
in  feripture.  What  has 'given  a  hint  for  this  tradition  is,  that 
the  Perfian  Magi  make  Abraham  the  fame  as  Zoroafter,  the 
founder  of  the  Chaldee  and  Perfian  religion  and  philofophy. 
Schulzius.  Herbelot. 

A  BRAS  A.  Ulcers  attended  with  Ahrafion  of  part  of  the 
fubftance ;  or  Ulcers  where  the  Skin  is  fo  tender  and  lax  as  to 
be  fubje£t  to  Abrafion. 

A  BRAS  AX  AS.  This  is  another  magical  word,  faid  to 
be  borrowed  from  Bafilides,  the  ^Egyptian,  which  if  inferibed 
in  a  circle,  is  faid  to  keep  Hies  from  coming  within  the  circum¬ 
ference.  Cajlellus  from  Libavius. 

A  BR  ASIO.  Caftellus  explains  this,  Superficial  exulceration 
of  the  Membranous  parts,  attended  with  a  Lofs  of  fubftance  in 
very  fmall  fragments. 

Thus  there  is  faid  to  be  an  Abrafion  of  the  Inteftines,  when 
the  Internal  Membrane  is  ulcerated,  and  very  fmall  pieces  of 
it  are  excluded  with  the  Excrement. 

A  B  R  A  S  U  M.  The  part  abraded  from  the  Ulcer. 

In  Abrafiotis  the  Skin  is  not  to  be  cut  off,  but  reftored  to  its 
place,  and  fome  proper  medicine  to  be  laid  over  it ;  for  by  this 
means  the  abraded  i kin,  though  turned  black,  is  often  conglutinat- 
ed.  To  preferve  the  parts  affedled  from  an  Inflammation,  anoint 
them  with  Powder  of  red  Sumach,  mixed  with  Honey  ;  or  the 
Beard  of  a  Bull-ruth  burnt,  and  mingled  with  Ploney  like  the 
former.  Or  'ibaf.  de  Morb.  Curat,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 8. 

ABRATHAN,  is  Abrotanum,  Southernwood,  num¬ 
bered  by  the  Jewifh  writers  amongft  the  feven  fpecies  of  Ply  flop. 
Salmafius. 

ABRIC.  Sulphur. 

AB R O TAN O IDES.  A  kind  of  Coral,-  or,  as  the 
botanifts  call  it,  a  Per  us,  which  grows  i>n  the  form  of  Abrota¬ 
num  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  as  Clufius,  who  de- 
feribes  it,  imagines.  Ray’s  Hxft. 

ABROTANUM.  Southernwood,  called  alfo  Old 
Man ,  and  Lad’s  Love.  It  is  faid  to  derive  its  Latin  name  from 

Cififoc,  Joft. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  plant,  but  that  meant  by  the 
college  is  the  Abrotanum  mas  Officinarum  Ger.  947*  Emaculat. 
J105.  Raii  Hift.  1.371-  Abrotanum  vidgare  J.  B.  3.  192. 
Abrotanum  Chab.  376.  Abrotanum  mas  vulgar e  Park.  92.  Abro¬ 
tanum  mas  angujl folium  tnajus  C.  B.  13b-  Bourn.  Lift.  459* 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  127.  Abrotanum  mas  vulgare  Fuchfii.  Hift. 
Oxpn.  3.  II. 

Southernwood  is  very  well  known,  being  cultivated  in  moft 
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gardens.  It  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  which  as  it  grows  old  will  n> 
a-eafe  into  a  bulh  or  little  tree,  having  feveral  brown  woody . 
wiggs,  or  branches  cloathed  with  fine  tender  leaves  a  little 
like"  Fennel,  but  fhorter,  and  of  a  hoary  green  colour  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers  grow  upon  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and 
are  very  numerous,  confifting  of  fmall  naked  round  heads  of  a 
yellowifh  green  colour,  in  which  lie  fmall  longifh  fohd  feed, 
or  feeds,  not  inclofed  in  down.  The  leaves  and  flowers  have. a 
pleafant  mateful  fmell,  but  with  a  little  fournefs.  It  flowers 
in  July,  the  Leaves  falling  off  from  the  Branches  in  the  winter, 

and  (hooting  out  afrefh  every  fpring.  MiUer. 

JE lian  relates  fome  Angular  virtues  of  this  plant.  He  repre- 
fents  it  as  the  gift  of  iEfculapius  to  mankind,  and  %s  it  ef¬ 
fectually  cures  difficulty  of  Refpiration  ;  and  that  it  kills  tneffi 
monftrous  worms,  that  fometimes  grow  to  a  prodigious  length 


Gulielmus  Menens,  in  his  treatife  intitled  Fellas  Annum, 
tells  us,  that  if  a  Branch  of  Southernwood  is  laid  under  the 
pillow,  it  effectually  preferves  againft  thofe  ir.chantments  which 
induce  Imbecillity.  This  I  only  mention  as  an  inftance  of  mat 
extravagance  to  which  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  little  entnu- 
fiafm,  may  expofe  men  even  of  fenfe  and  learning. 

Galen  fays  it  diminifhes  the  cold  fit  of  an  Intermittent,  if 
the  patient  is  rubbed  with  it  firft  before  its  invafion,  and  adds, 

that  it  kills  worms.  . 

The  Leaves  and  Tops  are  in  ufe,  and  the  virtues  attributed 

to  them  by  modern  authors  are,  that  they  are  good  againft  Pu¬ 
trefactions  and  Poifons,  and  the  Bites  of  venomous  creatures, 
as  Scorpions  and  Spiders.  1  hey  kill  worms ;  and  are  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  and  the  1  erms, .  and  ill 
Hy fieri c  diforders.  They  are  frequently  put  in  warniing  and 
ftrengthning  ointments.  The  Juice  of  the  Leaves,  as  aifo  a 
Lixivium  of  the  Afhes,  is  highly  commended  againft  the  falling 
of  the  Hair  and  Baldnefs.  Miller  from  Ra j  and  Galen.  . 

The  Tops  boiled  in  wine  or  water,  with  an  addition  of 
fugar,  are  of  fervice  in  difficulty  of  Breathing,  Afthmas, 
Coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the  Lungs. 

It  is  alfo  faid  to  cure  the  Jaundice.  Ray.  Dale.  Miller. . 

Matthiolus  recommends  the  dried  powder  of  the  Leaves  in  a 
Fluor  albus. 

The  ancients  ufed  to  infufe  this  in  oil,  in  order  to  give  the 
oil  an  aromatic  agreeable  fmell. 

A  deccCtion  of  Abrotanum ,  in  fea  or  faked  water,  is  much 
recommended  by  Heifter  for  flopping  a  Gangrene. 

The  fecond  fort  referred  to  by  the  College,  is  the 

Abrotanum  feernina  ( ChamacypariJJiis )  Lavender  Cotton, 
Off.  and  Ger.  Abrotanum  feernina  vulgaris ,  ordinary  Lavender 
Cotton,  Park.  Feernina  foliis  teretibus ,  Female  Abrotanum , 
with  roundifh  Leaves,  C.  B. 

This  is  alfo  called  Santolina. 

It  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  holding  its  Leaves  all  the  winter.  It 
has  many  woody,  brittle,  hoary  Stalks,  befet  with  longifh, 
white  and  hoary  Leaves  that  appear  four  fquare,  and  fomewhat 
refemble  the  Leaves  of  our  common  Heath ;  of  a  very  ftrong, 
though  not  unpleafant  feent,  and  a  hot  and  bitter  tafte.  On 
the  tops  of  the  Branches  ftand  long  Stalks,  each  bearing  a 
Angle  naked  Flower,  made  up  only  of  a  thrum  of  fmall  yellow 
fiftular  five-corner’d  Flofculi,  without  any  border  of  Petaia, 
Handing  together  in  a  fcaly  Calyx.  The  Seed  is  fmall,  iongiih. 
and  ftriated  ;  and  the  Root  firm,  hard,  and  durable,  divided 
into  feveral  fibrous  Branches. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  the  warmer  countries,  but 
is  planted  with  us  in  gardens,  where  it  frequently  ferves  for 
borders  and  edgings.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  Leaves,  and  fometimes  the  Flowers  are  ufed,  and  are 
reputed  to  have  great  fuccefs  in  deftroying  Worms,  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  being  boiled  in  milk,  and  taken  falling.  The 
ancients  commend  it  as  good  againft  all  forts  of  poifons,  and 
the  bites  and  flings  of  venomous  creatures,  as  likewife  againft 
Obftrudlions  of  the  Liver,  the  Jaundice,  and  to  promote  the 
Menfes,  being  given  infufed  in  wine.  Miller. 


Dale  mentions  a  third  fort  ufed  in  medicine,  thus  deferibed. 

Artemifia  tenu folia,  Offic.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.^6.  Artemifta  tenui- 
fclia  feu  Leptophyllos ,  aliis  Abrotanum ,  J.  B.  3.  194.  Artcmifa 
tenui folia  feu  Leptophyllos,  quibufdam  Abrotanum  fylvejlre.  Chab. 
375.  Abrotanum  campejlre,  Ger.  948.  Emac.  no.  6.  Raii  Hift, 
1  •  371*  Syn°p.  3’  I9°*  C.  B.  Pin.  136.  Park.  Theat.  94. 
Tourn.  Infl.  459-  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  1.27.  Abrotanum  inodorum , 
Schwenck.  5.  Fine-leaved  Mugwort. 

B  his  is  fometimes  fubflituted  for  the  Abrotanum  mas ,  and  is 
faid  to  mitigate  Pains  of  the  Stomach,  and  Nerves.  Dale. 

Miller  reckons  eighteen  forts  of  Southernwood,  the  firft  and 
laft  above-mentioned  included. 

1.  Abrotanum  mas  angujlfolium  majus.  C.  B.  Pin.  Com¬ 
mon  Southernwood. 

2.  Abrotanum  mas  angujitfolium  minus.  C.  B.  P.  The 
lcfl'cr  and  narrower -leaved  Southernwood. 


3.  Abro- 
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3.  Abrotanum  mas  anguf  folium  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Greater 
narrow-leaved  Southernwood. 

4.  Abrotanum  latfolium  inodorum.  G.  B.  P.  Broad-leaved 
Southernwood  without  (cent. 

5.  Abrotanum  mas  angujl folium  incanum.  C.  B.  P.  Hoary 
narrow-leaved  Southernwood. 

6.  Abrotanum  campejlre ,  cauliculis  albicantibus.  C.  B.  P. 
Fine-leaved  wild  Southernwood,  with  whitifh  Stalks. 

7.  Abrotanum  campejlre,  cauliculis  rubentibus.  C.  B.  P.  Fine¬ 
leaved  wild  Southernwood,  with  reddifh  Stalks. 

8.  Abrotanum  campefri  fimile  Tingitanum.  H.  L.  Tangier 
Southernwood,  reiembling  the  wild  fort. 

9.  Abrotanum  campejlre  incanum ,  Carlmat  odore.  C.  B.  P. 
Hoary  Field  Southernwood,  with  a  fmell  like  the  Carline 
Thiftle. 

10.  Abrotanum  humile ,  corymbis  majoribus  aureis.  H.  R.  Par. 
Dwarf  Southernwood,  with  larger  golden  I  lowers. 

11.  Abrotanum  Hi fpanicum,  Abfnthii  Pohtici  folio.  Tourn. 
Spanifh  Southernwood,  with  a  Pontic  Wormwood  Leaf. 

12.  Abrotanum  Hi  fpanicum  maritimum,  folio  craffo  fplendcnte 
&  rigido.  Tourn.  Spanifb  fea  Southernwood,  with  a  thick 
(hining,  ftiff  Leaf. 

13.  Abrotanum  mas  cx  Surinam  mo  Hi  hirfutia  canefcens. 
Pluk.  Almag.  Hoary  Male  Southernwood  from  Surinam. 

14.  Abrotanum  elatius  fubincanum ,  foliis  creberrimis ,  fecundum 
cauleminmetcsformamfaftigiatis.  Pluk.  Almag.  Taller  hoary  Sou¬ 
thernwood,  with  frequent  Leaves  gathered  into  a  kind  of  pyramid. 

15.  Abrotanum  Orient  ale  annuum,  Abfnthii  minor  is  folio.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Annual  Eaftern  Southernwood,  with  a  Leaf  of  the  Idler 
Wormwood. 

16.  Abrotanum  Orientale ,  Chamcsnleli  folio.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Sou them wood,  with  a  Chamomile  Leaf. 

17.  Abrotanum  Africanum ,  foliis  argenteis  anguf  is,  foribus 
fpicatis  capitulis  copiofo  tomento  donatis.  D.  Sherard.  Raii  Supp. 
African  Southernwoood,  with  narrow  filver  Leaves,  fpiked 
Flowers,  and  very  woolly  Heads. 

18.  Abrotanum  Africanum ,  foliis  argenteis  anguf  is,  foribus 
umbellatis ,  capitulis  tomentofis.  Raii  Supp.  African  Southernwood, 
with  narrow  Silver  Leaves,  umbellated  Flowers,  and  woolly  Heads. 

ABROTONITES.  A  Wine  mentioned  by  Diofcorides 
impregnated  with  Abrotanum  or  Southernwood  in  this  manner: 
Take  of  Southernzvood  bruifed  and  fifted  a  hundred  Ounces 
(Oi tyx'ici,  an  Ounce,  is  eighteen  Penny-weight  five  Grains 
j  Troy)  inclofe  it  in  a  linen  bag,  and  put  it  into  a  vefTel 
containing  about  feven  gallons  (xsfclpioj  of  Mutt. 

It  is  good  in  diforders  of  the  Stomach,  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
and  in  a  Jaundice,  for  it  is  Diuretic.  Diofcorides.  1.  5.  c.  62. 
ABRUPTIO.  The  fame  as  Abductio.  * 

ABRUS.  A  kind  of  Red  Phafeolus,  or  Kidney-bean, 
growing  in  /Egypt  and  the  Indies.  Ray’s  Hif. 

Abrus,  Offic.  Veflin.  Obf.  25.  Phafeolus  ruber  Abrus  voca- 
tus ,  Alp.  ./Egypt.  76.  Phafeolus  Glycyrrhizites  folio  alato ,  Pifo 
coccineo ,  atra  macula  notato.  Cat.  Jamaic.  70.  HifE  Jamaic.  1.  80. 
Tab.  1 12.  Phafeolus  alatus  major ,  Frudtu  coccineo,  macula  ni¬ 
gra  notato ,  Corneil.  in  Not.  Iiort.  Mai.  8.  72.  Flor.  Mai.  21 1. 
Phafeolus  Indicus  ruber  Bontio,  Raii  Hift.  1.  889.  Phafeolus  fe- 
cundus  ruber,  qui  Abrus  Projpero  Alpino  dicitur,  Bont.  136.  Pha¬ 
feolus  ruber  Abrus  vocatus,  minor  coccineus,  nigra  macula  notatus 
Hift.  Oxon.  2.  71.  Phajcclus  arbor efeens  alatus  et  volubilis  major 
Orientalis,  frudtu  coccineo,  hilo  nigro  notato.  Pluck.  Phytog. 

Ti  214.  F.  5.  Pi fum  Indicum  minus  coccineum,  aliis  Abrus,  j.  B. 

2.  263.  Ptfum  Amencanum  coccineum  vcl  nigrum,  Abrus  quibuf- 
dam,  Chab.  4°3*  Glycyrrhiza  Indica  vulgc,  Herm.  Cat.  494. 
Glycyrrhiza  Indica fliquis  id  feminibus  Pifi  coccineis,  hilo  nigro  nota- 
Par.  Bat.  Prod.  337.  Glycyrrhiza  vel  (ft  mavis )  Glycyrrhizce 
effinis  arborefeens  Americana ,  foribus  ex  luteo  id  rubro  vari- 
'  egatis ,  folio  acuminata,  fliqua  latijfima ,  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  53. 

Arachus  Indicus  five  Africanus,  Parlcinfon.  Theat.  1071.  Konni , 
Plort,  Mai.  8.  71.  Olinda,  Olida ,  Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  16.  An¬ 
gola  Seeds. 

It  is  imported  from  both  the  Indies.  The  feeds  are  ufed  ; 
there  are  two  forts  in  the  (hops  ;  one  of  the  fize  of  a  large  pea, 
of  an  afh  colour,  inclining  to  black ;  the  other  a  little°bigger 
than  a  common  tare.  Both  are  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  with  an°eye 
of  black.  They  areynuch  commended  for  Inflammations  of  the 
Eyes,  to  dry  up  iDieums,  to  ftrengthen  the  Optic  nerves,  re- 
frefh  the  Spirits,  difeufs  Cloudy  vapours  of  the  Brain,  and  to 
S  t.  EEhe  lefler  fort  is  worn  its  an  Amulet  about  the 
Necks  of  children.  Dale. 

ABSCEDENTIA.  Decayed  parts  of  the  Body,  which 
in  a  morbid  ftate,  are  feparated  from  the  found,  or  lofe  that 
Union  which  was  preferved  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  health. 

ABSCESSIO.  ’A mrucTHi.  This  fignifies  exadtly  the  fame 

as  Abscessus. 

ABSCESSUS.  ’AttoV^os.  The  words  wiroi-aan;  and 
ufed  very  frequently  by  Hippocrates,  are  tranflated  by  Cclfus  Ab- 
feeffus,  and  fometimes  Fomica.  Hence  the  word  Abfcefs,  generally 
ufed  by  modern  authors  to  fignify  a  Suppurated  Phlegmon,  or 
Inflammatory  I  umour,  though  fometimes  it  fignifies  a  Tumour 

t  Sf  an/  otjier  kind,  which  will  not  admit  of  difeuffion,  its  all 
Encyftcd  Tumours. 


Thefe  words  feem  originally,  by  their  derivation,  to  import  any 
f°rt  °f  exclufion  of  morbific  matter,  dtplra-pcci  and  dtpGt)^  i\J- 
nifyjng  to  recede  and  retire.  Accordingly  they  are  generally 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs  any  critical  removal  of  offending 
humours  from  the  vital  parts,  either  to  fome  of  the  emunctories 
for  an  immediate  difeharge,  as  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines, 
Kidneys,  or  Skin,  whence  they  are  eliminated  by  plentiful 
Stools,  Urine,  or  Sweat ;  or  to  fome  part  where  they  find  an 
eafy  egrefs  by  the  rupture'  of  a  Biood-veftel,  as  the  Uterus,  or 
Nofe  ;  or  to  fome  Mufcular  part,  or  Gland,  whence  they  can¬ 
not  fo  eafily  be  expelled,  and  therefore  ftagnate  and  putrefy, 
and  at  laft  are  feparated  in  the  form  of  Pus,  or  Matter. 

Sometimes  alfo  Hippocrates  means  by  thefe  words  the  tra nf- 
mutation  of  one  diftemper  into  another,  as  of  a  Quinfey  into  a 
Peripneumony,  or  of  a  Continual  fever  into  a  Quartan.  And 
fometimes  the  mutilation*  or  deftrudfion,  of  a  part  by  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  of  a  diftemper  fixing  upon  it. 

PLppocrates  alfo  ufes  the  word  to  exprefs  the  fradlure, 

or  exfoliation  of  a  Bone,  when  the  parts  of  it,  which  were  con¬ 
tiguous  in  a  ftate  of  health,  recede  from  each  other. 

Paulus  /Egineta  feems  to  have  limited  the  fignification  of 
Abfcefs  to  Suppuration,  by  defining  («Vo$-»j/a;«)  Abfcejs,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Elefhy  parts,  Mufcles,  Veins,  and  Arteries. 

Amongft  the  many  fignifications  of  an  Abfcefs,  I  fliall  confine 
myfelf  principally  to  that  which  is  the  confequence  of  an  Inflam¬ 
mation,  this  being  what  furgeons  ufually  mean  by  it.  See 
Inflammation. 

When  the  1  umour  of  an  Inflammation  increafes,  as  well  as 
the  Pain,  Heat,  and  Pulfation,  attending  thereon  ;  when  the 
fever  perfifts  obftinately,  and  thefe  fymptoms  continue  for 
three  days,  notwithftanding  all  endeavours  for  Refolution,  we 
may  expedt  that  Matter  will  he  formed  in  the  part.  And  we 
may  be  fure  that  it  is  forming,  if  the  patient  feels  frequent 
fhivering  fits,  refembling  the  accefs  of  an  Intermitting  fever. 
Hippocrates,  Boerhaave. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  intention  of  refolving  is  intirely  to 
be  laid  afide  ;  becaufe  if  applications  proper  to  refolve  the  Tu¬ 
mour  are  continued  when  refolution  is  no  longer  poffible,  the 
moft  fluid  and  volatile  parts  of  the  obftrudting  Humours  will  be 
diffipated,  and  the  more  grofs  and  inadtive  particles  will  be 
dried  and  hardened,  fo  as  to  prevent  Suppuration,  or  render  it 
difficult,  and  then  a  troublefome  induration  of  the  part  will  re¬ 
main,  or,  if  Glandulous,  a  Scirrhus  will  be  formed.  For  this 
reafon,  Camphorated  Spirits, as  aTopic,are  particularly  improper; 
and  high  Cordials,  when  the  Inflammation  is  Internal. 

Particular  regard  is  to  be  had  to  this  caution  in  Inflammatory 
Tumours  of  the  Breafts. 

Inftead  therefore  of  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  refolving  applica¬ 
tions,  the  chirurgical  indications  are 

1  ft.  To  ripen  the  contained  Humours,  as  yet  fomewhat  crude, 
into  a  well  digefted  Pus,  or  Matter,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
foften  the  containing  Tumour,  and  adjacent  parts,  and  invite 
the  matter  outwards,  that  when  ripe,  it  may  more  readily  be 
difeharged  externally,  either  by  breaking  fpontaneoufly,  or  by 
an  artificial  opening. 

2d.  To  let  out  the  Pus  or  Matter  when  maturated,  then  to 
mundify  the  Ulcer,  and  afterwards  to  nicarn  and  heal  it. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  Matter  is  difeharged,  the 
Abfcefs  lofes  it  name,  and  becomes  an  Ulcer,  which  muft  be 
mundified,  till  it  looks  red  at  the  bottom,  before  it  can  heal. 

The  firft  indication  is  anfwered  by  applications  which  {Emu¬ 
late  and  increafe  the  heat  of  the  part,  or  of  the  general  habit, 
or  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  increafe  the  heat,  mollify 
the  Tumour,  and  by  obftrudting  the  Pores,  confine  the  volatile 
and  fluid  parts,  that  they  may  not  perfpire  thro’  the  Skin,  and 
be  diffipated. 

lor  this  purpofe  the  following  Gums  are  recommended. 
Ammoniacum, 

Bdellium, 

Elemi, 

Galbanum, 

Opopanax, 

Sagapenum.  Boerhaave. 

All  emollient  and  relaxing  applications  contribute  to  this 
end,  of  which  the  following  forms  may  ferve  for  examples. 

Take  of  Rye  meal  four  ounces, 

Of  Vinegar  two  drams. 

Of  Gum  galbanum,  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  one 
ounce ; 

Boil  them  with  water  to  a  Cataplafm,  to  wdrich  add 
Of  Oil  of  White  lillies,  one  ounce;  Mix. 

Take  of  green  leaves  of  Wood-forrel  four  handfuls. 

Of  Butter  unfalted  one  ounce  ; 

Let  them  be  boiled  gently  ovef  the  fire,  adding  by  a  little  at 
a  time 

Of  Barm  two  ounces, 

Of  Gum  fagapenum  diffolved  in  the  Yolk  of  an  egg  four 
drams ; 

Make  a  Cataplafm  according  to  art. 

Take 


t 
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each  one  handful  j 


harden*  and  the  Ulcer  will  difcharge  Ichor  inftead  of  digeftcd 

Pus,  when  expofed  to  the  Air.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dangerous  to  let  the  Pus  remain  in 
the  Tumour  after  it  is  once  perfectly  formed.  _  Becaufe  it  will 
putrefy,  and  becoming  acrid,  corrode  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
form  Sin u lies  and  Fiftulas,  which  in  many  parts  are  very  difficult  to 
cure,  and  oftentimes  fatal.  Or  elfe  when  the  more  fluid  parts 
are  diffipated  by  Perforation,  or  are  abforbed  by  the  Veilels 
opening  into  the  AbfceJ i,  the  remainder  concreting  caufes  an 
Induration  of  the  parts,  or  a  Scirrhus  if  it  happens  to  be  glan- 

dulous.  .  .  .  . 

But  in  large  Suppurations  efpecially,  it  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  difcharge  the  Pus,  or  Matter,  when  perfedly  formed, 
or,  to  ufe  the  common  expreffion,  when  ripe,  for  another  ica- 
fon,  which  isy  that  other  wife  it  will  be  abforbed  by  the  V  effels, 
whofe  Orifices  are  already  opened,  and  hourly  enlarged  by  the 

Erofion  of  the  confined  Matter^  .... 

Hence  Pus  is  mixed  with  the  Blood,  which  is  thereby  m- 

or  Fcenupreek  powdered,  two  fedted,  the  confequences  of  which  are  a  Hectic  fever,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  Metaftafis,  or  tranflation  of  the  Mm  bid  matter,  which 
ought  to  be  difcharged,  to  fome  of  the  Vifcera,  which  laft  is 
more  or  lefs  fatal,  in  proportion  as  the  function  of  the  part 
which  receives  it  is  neceffary  to  health  and  life. 

But  the  part  moft  fubjedt  to  receive  ill  impreflions  from 
the  abforbed  matter  is  the  Lungs,  and  then  the  laft  feene  of 
the  tragedy  is  a  Confumption,  which  terminates  frequently  irk 
death. 

The  Liver  alfo  is  not  free  from  danger,  being  often  infe£ted 
by  the  purulent  matter  depofited  in  fome  part  of  it.  However, 
in  this  cafe,  the  Pus  fometimes  finds  a  way  through  the  Biliary 
dudts  into  the  Duodenum,  and  is  thence  excluded  by  a  puru¬ 
lent  Diarrhoea. 

Or  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  Matter,  before  it  is  de¬ 
pofited  on  any  particular  part,  is  by  a  lingular  happinefs  of 
Conftitution  determined  to  the  Inteftines,  or  Glands  of  the 
Kidneys,  and  thence  difcharged  by  Stool  or  Urine. 

Hence  appears  the  manner  how  the  Matter  of  internal  Ab~ 
fcejjes  is  taken  into  the  Circulation,  and  again  feparated  from  the 
Circulating  fluid  by  the  Inteftinal  or  Renal  glands. 

I  am  fenfible  there  are  fome  bold  enough  to  deny,  that  this 
Reforption  of  the  Matter,  in  cafe  of  Internal  Abfcejfes,  is  poffible* 
But  I  may  fafely  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  phyfician  in 
Europe,  who  has  regarded  fuch  cafes  with  an  attention  equal  to 
the  importance  of  his  profefliori,  for  the  truth  of  the  fa£t. 

When  the  Integuments  of  the  Abfcefs  and  the  parts  adjacent 
are  foftened  and  relaxed  bytheTopics  fpecified  above,  and  their 
refiftance  is  fo  far  diminilhed,  as  to  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the 
included  matter,  which  at  this  time  tends  outwards,  Boerhaave 
recommends  Emollient  and  Oily  applications,  mixed  with  fome 
ingredients  moderately  acrid.  By  means  of  tliefe  he  expedls 
the  Integumeuts  will  be  rendered  more  thin,  and  lefs  fenfible, 
and  confequently  that  the  Abfcefs  may  be  laid  open  with  lefs 


'Uake  of  Honey  boiled  a  little  thick  four  ounces, 

Of  Onions  roafted  under  the  embers  three  ounces* 

Of  Fat  figs  four  ounces  ; 

Boil  them  with  a  very  little  Water  to  a  Cataplafm,  to  which 
add 

Of  Linfeed  powdered  one  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix. 

Take  of  Oat-meal  one  ounce, 

Of  Linfeed  frelh  powdered  two  ounces, 

Of  White  lilly  roots  three  ounces,  N 
Of  Flowers  of  marlh-mallows  one  ounce  ; 

Boil  them  in  New-milk,  and  add, 

Of  Unfalted  butter  two  ounces  ; 

Make  a  Cataplafm.  Boerhaave. 

Take  of  the  herbs  Mallows, 

Marlh-mallows 
Wall-wort,  and 
Chamomile, 

Linfeed, 
ounces; 

Boil  them  in  Milk  or  Water  over  a  flow  fire  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  Cataplafm,  afterwards  add 
Of  Barm  two  ounces, 

Gum  galbanum  diflolved  in  the  Yolk  of  an  egg  one  ounce. 
Spread  it  upon  a  double  cloth,  and  apply  it  warm  to  the  Tu¬ 
mour,  and  repeat  it  very  often. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  and  Brank-Urfine,  each  two 
handfulls, 

Fat  figs  bruifed,  number  fix  ; 

Thefe  muft  be  boiled  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  to 
which  add 

Of  Onions  roafted  under  the  embers,  and  Butter  unfalted, 
each  two  ounces  ;  and  laftly,  as  much  of  powdered  Linfeed 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  a  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  White  lilly  roots  two  ounces. 

Of  the  herbs  Wall- wort,  ^ 

Mercury,  and  C  each  one  handful, 

Melilot,  j 

Frelh  Figs  bruifed,  number  fix  ; 

Let  thefe  be  well  boiled  in  Water,  and  mixed  with 

Gum  Ammoniacum  and  Sagapenum  diflolved  in  the  Y oiks 
of  eggs,  and  good  Vinegar,  each  one  ounce, 

Linfeed  oil  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Mix  and  make  a  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  Wheat  flower  two  or  three  handfuls, 

Boil  them  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Milk,  to  which  add 
Of  Gum  Bdellium,  and  Opopanax  diflolved  in  the  Yolks 
of  eggs,  each  one  ounce. 

Of  Saffron  one  ounce  ; 

Make  a  Cataplafm.  Hcifier. 


Mean  time  the  motion  of  the  Blood  muft  be  regulated  in  fuch  pain  and  trouble. 


a  manner,  that  the  Fever  may  be  great  enough  to  produce  heat 
fufficient  for  the  formation  of  Matter,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
fo  exceffive  as  to  caufe  a  mortification. 

Here  a  great  deal  of  judgment  is  required  to  regulate  the  Re¬ 
gimen,  Medicines,  and  Topical  applications;  for  it  is  not  poffible 
to  fpecify  an  exaft  method  fuitable  to  every  cafe  that  occurs. 

The  general  heat  of  the  Body  muft  be  confidered,  and  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  deficient,  it  muft  be  increafed  by  a  warmer  Regimen,  and 
warmer  Medicines  ;  becaufe  a  certain  degree  of  a  Fever  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  Matter. 

But  if  the  Fever  appears  already  too  great,  it  muft  be  mode¬ 
rated  by  an  oppofite  Regimen,  and  contrary  Medicines. 

The  fame  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  actual  and  potential  Heat 
of  Topics. 

Thus  when  a  Tumour  of  this  kind  happens  in  a  conftitution, 
that  is  Hypochondriac,  or  worn  down  with  a  Quartan,  or  in 
the  Breaft  of  a  woman  of  a  lax  habit,  who  gives  fuck,  attended 
with  little  or  no  Fever,  the  heat  of  the  Regimen,  Medicines  and 
Topics  muft  be  increafed,  in  order  to  promote  Suppuration. 

But  if  the  Tumour  happens  in  a  young  florid  conftitution, 
and  the  Fever  and  Heat  are  exceffive,  the  Regimen  and  Medicines 

muft  be  relaxing,  and  the  applications  emollient,  without  any  for  an  Abfcefs.  See  Aneurism. 
mixture  of  warming  ingredients.  Celfus  thinks  it  the  moft  advifeable  way  to  treat  the  Tumour 

The  Small-pox  will  illuftrate  the  doctrine  I  would  inculcate  with  emollient  Cataplafms  till  it  breaks  fpontaneoufly  provided 
m  regard  to  Abfcefs,  where  if  the  Fever  and  Heat  are  not  fuffi-  the  Matter  does  not  lie  deep.  For  he  fays  thofe  AbfcefTes  which 
cient  to  bring  the  Puftules  to  Suppuration,  thofe  little  inflamma-  are  thus  left  to  the  condudt  of  Nature,  are  lefs  fubitfet  to  leave 
—  Tumours  collapfe,  and  the  Morbific  matter  finding  no  unfeemly  fears.  J 

But  becaufe  the  Matter  when  pent  ud  may 


The  example  he  gives  of  a  form  is  thus : 

Take  of  old  Barm  two  ounces, 

Venice  Soap  feraped  two  drams. 

Honey  half  an  ounce, 

Oil  of  Chamomile  by  infufion  two  drams ; 

Make  a  Cataplafm. 

Much  like  this  is  that  recommended  by  Heifter. 

Take  of  Barm  three  ounces, 

Honey  an  ounce, 

Venice  Soap  feraped  half  an  ounce. 

Oil  of  white  Lillies,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  it  into 
the  form  of  a  Cataplafm. 

When  the  Tumor  is  grown  foft  and  white,  and  the  furo-eon 
feels  a  fluctuation  of  IVIatter  within,  when  he  prefles  it  with 
his  lingers;  when  the  Pain,  Heat,  Rednels,  Tenfion  and 
Pulfation  of  the  Part  ceafe,  and  the  Fever  difappears,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  Tumour  rifes  in  the  form  of  a  Cone,  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  a  fenfation  of  weight,  we  may  be  fure  the 
Pus  is  fufficiently  maturated,  and  muft  then  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  it  vent.  But  as  an  Aneurifm  is  attended  with  fome 
of  thefe  appearances,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  miftake  that 


tory  Tumours  collapfe,  and  the  Morbific  matter 

other  way  of  being  excluded  the  patient  dies.  But  becaufe  the  Matter  when  pent  up  may  have  the  ill 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  fever  exceeds  the  proper  bounds,  effects  mentioned  above,  moft  chirurgical  writers  agree  that  it 
and  becomes  exceffive,  Ichor  is  formed  inftead  of  Pus,  and  fhould  be  let  out  either  by  Incifion,  or  Cauflic  and  of  thefe 


becomes  exceffive,  Ichor  is  formed  inftead 
the  parts  under  the  Puftules  appear  livid,  and  mortify. 

But  if  the  Pleat  is  neither  deficient,  nor  redundant,  the 
Suppuration  proceeds  regularly,  and  the  patient  by  means 
thereof  recovers. 

Particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  Tumour  is  not  opened 
till  all  the  obftruding  Matter,  and  injured  Veflels  are  converted 
into  Pus ;  otherwife  that  part  which  remains  unfuppurated  will 


Incifion  is  generally  preferrbd. 

"The  Incifion  is  to  be  made  in  this  manner.  Let  the  opera¬ 
tor  with  one  Hand  prefs  the  Matter  into  the  moft  prominent 
part  of  the  Tumour,  and  with  the  other  thruft  the  Incifion-knife 
into  the  Abfcefs ,  till  the  Pus  appearing  at  the  Orifice,  convinces 
him  that  he  has  penetrated  far  enough.  Then  let  him  elevate 
the  Knife,  and  by  that  means  enlarge  the  Wound  ;  or  elfe  pafs 

the 
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the  point  through  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  rifing  Cone,  and  then 
•  divide  the  intermediate  Skin  and  Flefh,  always  taking  care  to 
begin  the  Incifion  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Cone,  for  the  more 
convenient  difeharge  of  the  Matter.  _ 

Mean  time  the  operator  mull  carefully  avoid  the  fubjacent 
'  Nerves  and  Blood-vefiels,  efpecially  if  any  that  are  conhderable 
are  in  danger  ;  and  muft  take  care  that  he  does  ftot  divide  any 
JMufcle  tranfverfely. 

Galen,  Paulus,  and  Fabricius  ab  Aqyapendente  agree,  that 
the  Incifion  fhould  be  made  according  to  the  rectitude  of  tlie 
Fibres,  as  they  exprefs  it,  by  whicli  they  mean,  that  the 
wound  fhould  be  made  parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  Fibres  of 
the  part  which  lies  under  the  Skin. 

This  caution  is  principally  intended  to  prevent  cutting  a 
Mufcle  or  its  Tendon  tranfverfely,  or  dividing  a  Nerve  or 
large  Blood-veffel,  each  of  which  would  be  attended  with 
accidents  very  troublefome  always,  and  generally  irreparable. 
Thus  the  diviiion  of  a  Blood-veffel  would  caufe  a  great  Haemor¬ 
rhage  with  all  its  inconveniencies  ;  the  divifion  of  a  Nerve,  a 
Pally  of  the  part  to  which  it  communicates  fenfation  and  mo¬ 
tion  5  and  the  tranfverfe  feeftion  of  a  Mufcle  would  infallibly  be 
followed  by  an  utter  deprivation  of  motion  in  the  part  it  was 
deftined  to  move. 

The  courfe  of  the  Fibres  is  fo  various  in  different  parts,  that 
it  is  not  poffible  to  lay  down  particular  rules  for  the  direction 
of  the  Knife.  The  furgeon  therefore,  before  he  attempts  making 
an  Incifion,  ought  to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
Anatomy  of  the  part  intended  to  be  cut  ;  for  this  alone  can  m- 
ftrudt  him  how  to  take  his  meafures,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
accidents  mentioned  above. 

I  have  met  with  three  inftances,  where,  for  want  of  this  ne- 
ceffary  knowledge,  the  Mufcle  which  elevates  the  Supercilia 
has  been  divided  tranfverfely,  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  they  immediately  fell  down  upon  the  Eye.  This  was  the 
more  inexcufable,  becaufe  Aquapendente,  an  author  every 
furgeon  is  fuppofed  to  read,  cautions  particularly  agamft  it. 

When  the  Incifion*  is  made,  the  fidcs  of  the  Abfcefs  may  be 
preffed  gently  with  the  Hand,  in  order  to  exprefs  out  of  it  all 
the  Pus  that  is  formed.  But  in  fome  Abfcejfes ,  where  the 
quantity  of  Matter  is  very  large,  chirurgieal  writers  advife  to 
let  a  part  of  the  Pus  remain  till  the  next  dreffing,  for -fear  the 
patient  fhould  faint  when  it  is  difeharged  all  at  once.  But  this 
caution  is  feldom  neceffary. 

When  all  this  is  done,  the  Aperture  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  common  wound,  and  treated  with  Mundificative,  Suppurative, 
Digeftive,  Balfamic,  Detergent,  and  drying  Applications,  varied 
according  to  circumftances,  as  is  amply  fpecified  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Vulnus,  but  without  Tents,  which  are  extremely  perni¬ 
cious  ;  mean  time  guarding  it  as  much  as  poffible  from  the 
accefs  of  the  Air.  4 

When  a  Cauftic  is  preferred  to  Incifion,  it  muft  be  laid  on 
that  part  of  the  Tumour,  which  appears  to  the  furgeon  moft 
*  convenient  for  the  difeharge  of  the  Matter. 

.Oi 

Proper  forms  of  Cauftics,  and  the  manner  of  applying  them, 
will  be  fpecified  under  the  article  Caustic,  which  fee. 

When  an  Abfcefs  is  already  burft,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the 
Probe  where  to  dilate.  The  ufual  method  of  opening  farther  is 
with  the  Probe-fciffars  ;  and  indeed  in  all  Abfceffes the  generality 
of  Surgeons  ufe  the  Sciffars,  after  having  firft  made  a  Pundture 
with  a  Lancet.  But  as  the  Knife  operates  much  quicker,  and  with 
lefs  violence  to  the  Parts  than  Sciffars,  which  fqueeze  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  wound,  ’twill  be  fparing  the  patient  a  great 
deal  of  pain  to  ufe  the  Knife,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  which 
is  in  almoft  all  cafes,  except  fome  Fiftulas  in  Ano,  where  the 
Sciflars  are  more  convenient.  The  manner  of  opening  with  a 
.Knife  is  by  Hiding  it  on  a  Diredtor,  the  groove  of  which  pre¬ 
vents  its  being  mifguided.  If  the  Orifice  of  the  Abfcefs  be  fo 
fmall  as  not  to  admit  the  Diredtor,  or  the  Blade  of  the  Sciffars,  it 
muft  be  enlarged  by  a  piece  of  a  Spunge-tent,  which  is  made  by  dip¬ 
ping  a  dry  bit  of  Spunge  in  melted  Wax,  and  immediately  fqueez- 
ing  as  much  out  of  it  again  as  poffible  between  two  pieces  of  tile 
or  marble  ;  the  effedl  of  which  is,  that  the  loofe  Spunge  beino- 
compreffed  into  a  fmall  compafs,when  any  of  it  is  introduced  into 
the  Orifice  of  an  Abfcefs ,  the  Heat  of  the  Part  melts  down  the 
remaining  Wax  that  holds  it  together,  and 'the  Spunge  fucking  up 
the  moifture  of  the  Abfcefs  expands,  and  in  expanding  opens  the 
Orifice  wider,  and  by  degrees,  fo  as  to  give  very  little  pain.  Sharp. 

If  during  the  treatment  of  an  Abfcefs  the  -patient  fieeps  well, 
and  breathes  eafily  ;  if  he  has  a  tolerable  Appetite,  and  little  or 
no  Thirft  ;  if  the  Fever,  which  accompanied  the  formation  of 
Pus,  disappears  ;  if  the  Pus  difeharged  is  white,  of  an  equal 
confiftence,  and  not  foetid,  from  thefe  circumftances  we  may 
draw  a  favourable  prefage. 

On  the  contrary,  want  of  Sleep,  difficulty  in  Breathing, 
Thirft,  Inappetency,  or  loathing  of  Food,  a  Fever,  Pus  that  is 
black,  ot  an  unequal  confiftence,  and  foetid,  eruptions  of 
Blood,  a  generation  of  fpungy  Flefh,  or  a  Callofity  of  the 
Lips  ot  the  wound  before  Incarnation  is  compleated,are  efteemed 
very  bad  fymptoms.  But  Faintings  cither  during  the  dreffinus, 
or  afterwards,  are  ftill  worfe, 
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Some  regard  alfo  muft  be  had  to  the  original  diftemper,  of 
which  the  Abfcefs  is  as  a  Crifis  ;  for  if  that  difappears  on  a  Hid¬ 
den,  and  the  T  umour  immediately  follows,  or  if  it  continues  * 
after  the  difeharge  of  the  Pus,  danger  is  in  both  thefe  cafes  to’ 
be  apprehended.  Cclfus. 

To  this  general  account  of  Abfcejfes  I  fhall  add  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  fome  of  the  ancients,  and  the  chirurgieal  writers' 
of  our  own  country,  that  I  may  omit  nothing  Vhich  may  tend 
to  tlie  information  of  thofe  whofe  intcrcft  or  inclination  it  may 
be  to  underftand  this  fubjeift.  Some  repetitions  of  what  has 
been  already  taken  notice  of  are  unavoidable,  and  may  poffibly 
have  their  ufe,  as  contributing  to  the  confirmation,  or  farther 
illuftration  of  the  doftrine  already  advanced; 

Suppuration  is  an  efleeft  of  many  Diftempers.  If  a  long  Fever 
without  Pain  continues  without  manifeft  caufe,  the  Difeafe 
bends  its  force  to  fome  particular  part,  I  mean  in  young  per- 
fons  ;  for  in  the  aged  it  generally  turns  to  a  Quartan.  A  Sup¬ 
puration  happens  in  like  manner,  when  a  Hardnefs  and  Pain  in 
the  Pnecordia  fail  to  carry  off  the  patient  before  the  twentieth 
day,  and  there  is  no  Haemorrhage  from  the  Noftrils,  efpecially 
in  the  younger  fort ;  but  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  a  Pain  in  the 
Head,  were  among  the  firft  fymptoms.  In  this  cafe  the  Abfcefs 
forms  itfelf  in  fome  of  the  lower  parts.  But  when  there  is  a 
foft  Tumour  of  the  Praecordia,  which  does  not  go  off  within 
fixty  days,  the  Fever  continuing  all  that  while,  expeeft  an  Ab- 
feefs  in  the  Upper  parts,  which,  if  there  was  no  Haemorrhage 
from  the  Noftrils  at  the  very  beginning,  will  break  out  about 
the  Ears.  And  fince  almoft  all  inveterate  Tumours  tend  to 
Suppuration,  a  Tumour  of  the  Praecordia  inclines  that  way 
more  than  one  in  the  Belly,  as  does  a  Tumour  above  the  Na¬ 
vel  more  than  one  below  it.  If  there  be  alfo  a  fenfe  of  L:\ffi- 
tude  in  a  Fever*  there  is  an  Abfcefs  forming  in  fome*of  the 
Joints,  or  in  the  Jaws.  Sometimes  a  thin  crude  Urine  conti¬ 
nues  fo  long,  till  other  falutary  figns  fupervene  ;  in  which  cafe 
there  will  be  an  Abfcefs  below  the  Septum  tranfverfum  [  Midriff} 
which  the  Greeks  call  [the  Diaphragm].  Pain  in  the 

Lungs,  which  cannot  be  alleviated  by  Spitting,  Cupping,  Bleed¬ 
ing,  or  Regimen,  fometimes  excites  Abfceffes,  [  Vomicae  } 
about  the  twentieth,  thirtieth,  or  fortieth  day;  or,  though  but 
feldom,  about  the  fixtieth,  counting  from  the  day  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  began  to  be  feverifh,  or  fhivering,  or  felt  a  heavinefs  in 
that  part.  But  thefe  Abfceffes  rife  fometimes  in  the  Lungs, 
fometimes  on  the  Ribs.  The  Suppuration  excites  a  Pain  and 
Inflammation  of  the  part  which  it  affedfs.  A  greater  heat  is 
felt  in  that  place  than  elfewhere,  and  the  patient  in  lying  on  it 
fancies  he  lays  a  weight  upon  it. 

A  Suppuration  before  it  comes  in  fight  may  be  thus  difeo- 
vered :  if  the  Fever  does  not  leave  the  patient,  but  remits  by 
day,  and  increafes  in  the  night,  much  Sweat  arifes,  there  is  a 
defire  to  cough,  but  little  or  nothing  fpit  out ;  the  Eyes  are 
hollow,  the  Cheeks  red,  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue  look 
white,  the  Nails  of  the  Fingers  are  crooked  ;  the  Fingers,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  tops  of  them,  burn,  the  Feet  fwell,  there  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Breathing,  with  a  Naufea,  and  Puftles  arife  all  over 
the  Body.  But  if  the  Pain  and  Cough,  with  the  difficulty  of 
Breathing,  affiidled  the  patient  from  the  beginning,  the  Abfcefs 
will  be  formed  on,  before,  or  about  the  twentieth  day  ;  if  thefe 
fymptoms  appeared  later,  they  will  of  neceffity  increafe,  but  the 
later  they  came,  the  flower  will  be  their  Solution.  When  the 
diftemper  is  very  violent,  the  Feet  with  the  Toes  and  their  Nails 
ufe  to  turn  black  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  patient  efcapes  from 
death,  yet  his  Feet  mortify.  Celfus ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7; 

Abscesses  in  the  Urethra. 

Small  Abfcejfes  in  the  Urinary  paffage,  galled  by  the  Greeks,- 
\ pvfAXTx ,  are  healed  by  the  evacuation  of  Pus  from  thatf  pa^t. 
Celfus ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

An  Abscess  of  the  Lungs.  t 

Such  as  labour  under  a  Peripneumony,  attended  with  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Phlegm,  which  is  not  difeuffed,  furvive  ;  but  after 
the  diftemper  has  fpent  its  rage,  are  afflicted  with  an  Empyema, 
or  Abfcefs  of  the  Lungs.  Now  when  this  comes  to  perfect  Ma¬ 
turation,  it  requires  not  fo  much  Care  and  Pains  to  break  and 
evacuate  it,  as  one  that  is  feated  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  Body  ; 
for  the  Pus  is  eafily  expelled,  being  more  readily  diffufed 
through  the  thin  Vehicles,  than  through  the  Habit  of  the  Body. 

For  the  Lungs  are  a  foft  and  fine  fubftance,  and  full  of  pores 
like  a  Ipunge,  and  can  neyer  be  hurt  by  moifture,  but  propels 
it  from  narrower  to  ftill  wider  paffages,  till  it  comes  at  laft  to 
the  Trachea.  The  circulation  of  Liquids  is  riot  difficult,  and 
the  Pus  is  a  flexible  lubricous  fubftance,  and  forwarded  in  its* 
Expulfion  by  Refpiration.  The  patients  generally  recover,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  one  here  and  there,  who  is  fuffocated  by  the 
fudden  Eruption  and  Redundancy  of  the  Pus,  which  flops  the 
Trachea,  and  intercepts  the  air ;  though  fome  die  lingering 
of  a  Confumption  or  Empyema.  The  Pus  in  this  cafe  is 
white  and  frothy,  mixt  with  Spittle,  fometimes  of  an  alh 
colour,  or  blackifh.  Sometimes  when  there  is  a  great  Exul¬ 
ceration,  and  the  Abfcefs  is  very  deep,  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
Afpera  Arteria,  and  with  it  fome  fragments  of  the  Lungs 
themfelves  are  expelled  by  Coughing.  1  he  patient  is  hoarfe, 

M  breathes 
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breathes  fhort,  fpeaks  in  a  deep  tone ;  the  Thorax  is  in- 
latged ,  yet  Teems  too  narrow  for  the  redundant  Phlegm  ;  the 
Black  of  the  Eye  is  fhining,  and  the  White  of  an  extreme  white- 
nefs  as  if  it  was  fat ;  the  Cheeks  are  red,  and  the  Veins  of  the 
Face  prominent.  What  is  real  matter  of  admiratiofi  in  this  cafe 
is,  that  the  tone  of  the  Nerves  as  far  exceeds  the  Habit  of  the  Body, 
as  it  is  itfelf  furpaffed  by  the  vigor  and  alacrity  of  the  Spirits.  Are- 
t(£llS  Trtfi  cctTtuv  iCj  %fov\uv  ttclQojv.  Lib .  i.  Clip,  10.  • 

An  Abscess  of  the  Liver. 

If  the  Liver  be  affected  with  an  Inflammation,  and  the  Matter 
he  converted  into  Pus,  the  I  ain  extends  10  the  ft  hroat, 
and  extremity  of  the  Shoulder.  For  the  Liver  by  its  weight 
draws  the  Diaphragm,  by  which  it  is  fufpended  ;  and  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  draws  down  with  it  the  Membrane  that  lines  the 
Ribs°  becaufe  it  is  conne&ed  to  it,  which  Membrane  is 
known  to  reach  as  far  as  the  Throat,  and  Top  of  the  Shoulder  ; 
and  all  thefe  parts  together  are  forced  downwards.  While  the 
Suppuration  goes  on,  a  burning  Pleat,  with  Shiverings,  and 
a  dry  but  not  very  frequent  Cough  afflidts  the  patients,  who  be¬ 
come  of  a  green  herbaceous  colour,  or,  if  inclined  to  a  higher 
degree  of  the  Jaundice,  fomewhat  pale,  and  their  Sleep  is  not 
altoo-ether  free  from  troublefome  dreams  ;  they  preferve  their 
fenfes,  unlefs  perhaps  Tome  fudden  caufe  makes  them  delirious 
for  a  time,  from  which  they  Toon  recover.  A  Tumour  arifes 
under  the  Paps,  or  the  Ribs,  which  has  been  often  miflaken 
for  a  Tumour  of  the  Peritonaeum.  If  the  Tumour  be  under  the 
Baflard-ribs,  the  Liver  is  painful  if  touched,  and  fwells,  being 
full  of  Plumours.  If  thefe  appearances  are  not  limited  to  the 
Hypochondrium,  it  is  a  flgn  that  the  Tumour  is  in  trie  Perito¬ 
naeum^  the  diftindfion  is  eafy  ;  for  in  touching  the  place,  after 
you  have  carried  your  Hand  over  the  Lobes  of  the  Liver,  you 
meet  with  nothing  further  but  the  Vacuities  of  the  Abdomen. 
But  the  Plardnefs  of  the  Peritonaeum  is  not  circumfcribed,  and 
the  Limits  of  its  progrefs  are  not  manifeft.  See  what  is  faid 
about  the  Diftindtion  of  thefe  Tumours  under  Abdomen.  _ 

If  the  Abfcefs  be  formed  in  the  inward  parts,  Nature  is  by 
far  the  b’efl  phyfleian,  by  diverting  the  Pus  to  the  Inteftines, 
or  the  Bladder  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  much  the  fafer  way. 
But  if  it  tends  outwardly,  it  is  not  fafe  to  negledtlnciflon,  for 
want  of  which  the  Liver  is  corroded  by  the  Pus,  and  death  Toon 
follows.  If  you  venture  on  Incifion,  the  patient  is  in  danger 
of  being  fuddenly  carried  off  by  an  Haemorrhage,  which  from 
the  Liver  is  not  to  be  flopped.  But  if  you  find  it  neceffary 
to  make  a  Perforation,  intrude  a  red-hot  iron  as  far  as  the  Pus, 
which  will  perform  the  operations  of  Incifion  and  Cauterifing 
at  the  fame  time.  And  if  the  patient  has  the  good  fortune  to 
recover,  the  Pus  will  be  white,  ripe,  uniform,  inodorous,  ex¬ 
traordinary  thick;  the  Fever  and  other  fymptoms  will  be  much 
alleviated,  and  perfect  health  be  rcflored  v/ithout  much  trouble. 
But  if  the  Pus  be  difeharged  into  the  Inteftines,  the  Excre¬ 
ments  are  firft  aqueous,  then  like  Water  in  which  raw  Flefh 
has  been  wafhed  ;  after  this,  like  thofe  which  are  voided  in 
a  Dyfentery,  accompanied  with  Exulceration  of  the  Inteftines. 
Sometimes  concreted  Blood  comes  away;  fometimes  yellow 
Bile,  deeply  tinged,  or  porraceous,  and  at  laft,  when  death 
is  at  hand,  black. 

But  if  the  Tumor  does  not  come  to  Suppuration,  an  offenfive 
Smell  attends  the  Excrements,  as  if  they  were  putrefied ;  the 
food  pafles  through  the  Body  crude  and  indigefted,  becaufe*  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines ;  for  the  Liver, 
under  fo  great  a  diforder,  is  incapable  of  giving  it  a  fecond  Con- 
codlion.  Some  patients  are  much  afflicted  with  a  fharp  cor¬ 
roding  Heat,  and  grow  worfe  every  day.  There  is  a  Coliiqua- 
tion  of  the  Flefh,  a  fmall  Pulfe,  with  a  difficulty  of  Breathing, 
and  death  is  not  far  off.  Some  recover  of  the  Dyfentery  and  the 
Jbfcefs,  and  afterwards  fall  into  a  Dropfy.  But  if  all  thefe 
fymptoms  remit,  and  the  Pus  that  comes  off  by  Stool  is  white, 
equal,  uniform,  void  of  Smell,  and  the  Food  is  digefted, 
there  is  good  hope  of  the  patient.-  But  the  beft  Crifis  of  the  di¬ 
ftemper  Is  by  Urine,  for  by  this  way  the  Pus  goes  off  moft  fafely 
and  inoffenfively.  Aretcsus  amL  yjpmw  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

Abscesses  of  the  Spleen. 

The  Spleen  is  very  fubjedl  to  a  chronic  Diftemper  called  a 
Schirrhus,  but  is  feldom  affedled  with  a  Suppuration.  In  the 
former  cafe  it  is  hard,  and  refilling  to  the  touch,  like  a  Hone  ; 
but  under  this  latter  diforder  it  isfofter,  and  at  its  moll  eminent 
part,  where  the  Pus  gathers,  yields  to  the  touch ;  though  in 
thofe  parts  where  there  is  no  Pus  it  is  hard,  and  refills.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  Spleen  hangs  loofe  in  the  jjelly,  and  may  be 
moved  this  way  or  that  way,  as  long  as  it  is  fmall  enough,  and 
has  room  for  Fluctuation.  The  Naufca  and  Anxiety  are  moll 
grievous  when  the  Abfcefs  is  ready  to  break. 

This  diftemper,  in  its  progrefs,  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  Fever,  Pain  and  Shiverings;  though  fometimes  the 
Heats  are  but  gentle,  and  without  the  other  fymptoms,  which 
is  the  reafon  why  an  Mfafi  in  the  Spleen  fometimes  efcapes  onr 
notice  ;  for  it  is  but  a  fender  part,  and  void  of  lenfe,  even  ui 

its  iound  ftate. 
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Perfons  afflicted  with  an  Abfcefs  of  the  Spleen  fwcll,  and 
overflow  with  Moiflure,  as  if  they  were  in  a  Dropfy.  I  hey  are 
all  over  of  a  black  colour  mixt  with  green,  are  reftlefs,  and  fetch 
their  Breath  heavily,  as  if  they  v/ere  opprefled  with  a  load  at  their 
Brealts ;  for  this  diforder  is  very  dangerous.  TheirBelly  even  to  the  ^ 
Upper  region  is  inflated  with  a  grofs  Vapour,  moift  only  in  appear¬ 
ance.  They  have  great  inclinations  to  cough,  but  expectorate  only 
a  little  dry  Matter.  If  they  feel  a  motion  downwards,  the  Faces 
are  watery,  but  the  patient  is  relieved  by  it  at  firft;  but  if  the 
Stools  increafe,  he  finds  himfell  indeed  extenuated,  but  how¬ 
ever  relieved  by  it.  . 

If  the  Abfcefs  comes  to  break,  there  iffues  from  it  not  pure 
and  digefted  Pus,  but  a  whitilh,  or  afh-colour’d,  and  fometimes 
a  feculent,  or  livid  kind  of  Matter  is  difeharged..  And  if 
the  Abfcefs  lie  deep,  a  black  fort  of  Humour,  together  with 
foine  of  the  Juice  of  the  tabid  Spleen,  are  evacuated ;  from 
feme,  whole  pieces  of  that  Bowel  come  away ;  for  the  Spleen 
is  of  a  dilfoluble  nature.  If  the  Ulcer  continues  a  long  time 
without  healing,  an  intire  lofs  of  Appetite  comes  on,  with  a 
Cachexy  :  the  Tick  perfon  is  bloated,  looks  difmal :  there  arife 
all  over  the  Body,  efpecially  in  the  Legs,  round,  hollow, 
livid,  foul  Ulcers,  which  are  difficult  to  cure ;  and  the  patient 
finds  no  remedy  for  his  evils  but  death.  Aretaus  dilwv  xpo- 
d uv  vjuQuv.  lib.  i.  cap.  14* 

In  Abfcejcs ,  if  there  appears  no  probable  way  to  hinder  their 
breaking,  anoint  them  with  Bread  boiled  in  Hydrelaeum  [[a 
Mixture  of  Water  and  Oil  J  or  apply  to  the  place  Barley-meal 
prepared  after  the  fame  manner,  and  foment  it  with  a  Decoction 
of  the  Root  of  Marfti-mallows.  When  the  Tumour  is  with 
difficulty  brought  to  a  Suppuration,  and  no  lefs  difficult  to 
difeufs,  a  Cataplafm  of  dried  Figs  is  to  be  ufed.  You  muft 
take  the  fatteft  and  fweeteft  Figs,  and  boil  them  in  Water, 
till  it  become  of  the  thicknefs  of  fine  Honey,  fometimes  adding 
Barley-meal,  and  fometimes  fine  Wheaten  bread.  If  the  Dif- 
cuffion  of  the  Tumour  do  not  proceed  fo  well  as  it  ought, 
boil  Hyflop,  or  Origanum  with  your  Figs,  and,  for  more  effi¬ 
cacy,  put  Salt  in  your  Decoction  ;  but  great  care  is  to  be. taken 
that,  while  you  make  ufe  of  vehement  Dryers,  you  do  not 
render  the  part  callous.  If  any  fuch  thing  appear,  boil  the 
Roots  of  Wild  cucumber,  Marfh-mallows,  or  Bryony  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  r>r,  'which  is  more  effectual,  and  a  more  powerful  Digeftive, 
the  Root  of  the  Dracunculus.  Boil  this  Root  fometimes  by  itfelf, 
fometimes  with  Figs,  adding  fome  Meal  and  Fat.  Maidenhair 
alfo  is  a  Digeftive,  and  fo  is  Oil  of  Dill,  which  alfo  maturates 
crude  Humours,  and  Tumours  of  indigefted  Matter.  Pitch, 
efpecially  the  liquid  fort,  added  as  an  ingredient  in  Cataplafms, 
digefts  all  crude  and  hard  Tumours. 

Here  follows  a  compounded  Medicine,  which  cures  Jbfcejfes 
where  the  Matter  is  concerted,  without  any  trouble,  bringing 
away  th<*  Pus  in  the  dreffings,  and  perfectly  digefts  them  when 
they  are  crude  :  Take  of  the  Lapis  pyrites,  and  Ammoniac,  of 
each  twelve  drams ;  of  Bean-meal  .fix  drams  ;  make  them  into 
a  Plaifter,  with  Liquid  Rofine,  and  fpread  it  on  Leather,  and' 
let  it  flick  to  the  place  till  it  falls  oft  of  itfelf.  But  this  medicine 
muft  be  prepared  not  long  before  it  is  ufed,  becaufe  it  foon  grows 
dry.  Gribaf.  de  Morb .  Curat,  lib.  iii.  cap.  43.  Paulas  Mgineta , 
lib.  iv.  cap.  18. 

Abscesses  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

An  Abfcefs  of  the  Reins,  or  Kidneys,  is  attended  with 
Pains  about  the  Ilia,  and  unufual  Shiverings  at  Intervals,  with 
an  anomalous  Fever.  The  digefted  Pus  which  is  voided  by 
Urine  plainly  indicates  an  Ulcer,  that  requires  -fpeedy  help, 
without  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  cure.  Ulcers  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  in  the  Bladder  by  the 
Situation,  Action,  and  Properties  of  their  Subftance  and  Facul¬ 
ties.  Firft  by  the  Situation ;  for  when  the  Bladder  is  affected, 
the  Pain  is  felt  in  the  Pubes,  and  the  Bottom  of  the  Belly  ;  but 
when  the  Kidneys  fuffer,  the  Pain  lies  in  the  backpart  of  the 
Loins.  Secondly,  by  their  Action,  as  thus  :  When  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  lies  in  the  Bladder,  there  is  a  difficulty  or  total 
fuppreffion  of  Urine;  but  when  the  Kidneys  are  in  fault,  the 
Urine  pafles  off  freely.  Thirdly,  by  the  Properties  of  the 
Body ;  as  for  inftance,  fibrous  pieces  of  Flefh  are  voided  from 
the  Kidneys,  but  Membranous  feales  come  off  from  an  ul¬ 
cerated  Bladder.  Laftly,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  Facul¬ 
ties.  A  violent  Pain  is  felt  in  the  Bladder,  when  that  is  ex- 
ulcerated  ;  but  when  the  Kidneys  are  thus  affected,  there  is  a 
dull  Pain  of  the  part,  accompanied  with  the  fenle  of  a  weight 
on  the  Loins.  Sometimes  the  Ureters  are  ulcerated,  and  Pus 
and  Blood  are  voided  with  the  Urine  ;  for  thefe  are  feated  be¬ 
tween  the  Reins  and  the  Bladder ;  but  if  the  Pudendum  be 
ulcerated,  Pus  and  Blood  come  away  unmixed  with  the  Urine. 

For  Abscesses  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder. 

Take  Linfeed,  the  Seeds  of  Cucumber,,  and  of  white  Poppy, 
Tragacanth,  of  each  eight  drams,  of  Amylum  four  dram's; 
make  them  into  Troches. 

For 
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For  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  attended  with  an  Inflam¬ 
mation. 

Take  twenty  Pine-kernels,  forty  Seeds  of  Garden  Cucum¬ 
bers,  of  Amylum,  Spikenard,  each  a  dram,  Seed  of  Smal- 
lage  five  drams.  Let  the  Spikenard  and  Smallage  be  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  Water,  and  one  fixth  of  a  pint  of  the  Dc- 
coiftion  be  mixed  witli  the  beforementioned  ingredients. 

For  an  Haemorrhage  from  the  Bladder. 

Take  of  Sciilile  Alum,  one  dram,  of  Tragacanth  eight 
drams,  of  Gum  Arabic  two  fcruples  and  a  half.  Ad- 
mimfter  them  in  Paffum.  Oribaf.  Synopf.  lib.  ix.  cap.  27. 

An  Abscess  of  the  Uterus. 

When  an  Inflammation  begins  to  fuppurate,  the  Suppuration 
is  to  be  promoted  by  a  Cataplafm  of  Fcenugreek  and  Linfeed,  or 
rather  of  Barley-meal,  to  which  let  a  Fig  be  added  ;  fometimes 
Pigeons-dung  is  ufed.  Frequent  Infeflions  are  recommended, 
and  Peflaries  of  a  heating  and  irritating  nature.  But  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  Abfcefs  difeharges  itfelf  fometimes  by 
the  Orifice  of  the  Uterus,  fometimes  into  the  Bladder,  and 
oftentimes  into  the  Inteftinum  redtum.  Oribaf.  Synopf  lib.  ix. 
cap.  51. 

The  Seed  of  Treacle-muftard  is  of  fo  acrid  a  quality,  as  to 
break  Internal  Abfcejfes ,  if  drank.  Orib.  de  Virt.  Sitnpl.  lib.  ii. 

cap.  1. 

If  a  difeafe  turn  to  an  Abfcefs ,  the  patient  being  in  a  good 
wav,  we  are  to  divert  our  thoughts  and  concern  to  this  new 
diforder.  While  the  Fever  keeps  its  courfe,  and  the  Urine  ap¬ 
pears  always  thin  and  crude,  never  depofiting  a  Sediment,  if 
there  be  felt  in  any  of  the  Lower  parts,  as  in  the  Legs,  or  a- 
bout  any  Joint,  a  Weight  or  a  Tenfion,  a  Heat  or  a  Pain, 
without  manifeft  caufe,  we  are  to  expedt  an  Abfcefs  in  that 
part.  If  the  patient  be  fuddenly  taken  with  a  difficulty  of 
Breathing,  and  is  foon  relieved,  and  be  afterward  feized  with 
a  H^vinefs  or  Pain  in  the  Head,  a  profound  Sleep,  or  Deaf- 
nefs,  he  will  unavoidably  have  a n  Abfcefs  in  the  Glands  about 
the  Ears.  Abfcejfes  happen  principally  in  Winter,  and  to  thofe 
who  are  paft  thirty.  Aetius  fetrab.  ii.  Serm.  1.  cap.  51. 

If  the  Inflammation  continues,  and  inclines  to  a  Suppuration, 
we  are  by  all  means  to  endeavour  that  the  Tranfmutation  may 
be  perfected  as  foon  as  poffible.  Wafli  the  part  affedted  there¬ 
fore  with  a  Decodtion  of  Marfh-niallows  and  Figs,  and  apply 
Bread  or  Barley-meal,  with  Water  and  Oil,  to  the  place.  If 
the  Suppuration  be  difficult,  apply  Barley  or  Bread  boiled  in.  a 
Decodtion  of  fat  Figs  and  Manh-mallows.  If  it  continue  Hill 
obftinate,  we  muft  add  Pigeons-dung,  Nitre,  (not  our  Nitre, 
but  a  fix’d  Alcaline  fait)  and  Turpentine.  The  tranfmutation 
into  Pus  being  perfected,  the  place  is  to  be  opened  at  the  raoll 
eminent  part,  for  there  the  Skin  is  thinneft  ;  and  if  any  part  of 
the  fuppurated  place  appear  putrefied,  it  is  neceflary  to  cut  it 
oft'.  But  the  Refedtion  muft  be  in  the  figure  of  a  Myrtle- 
leaf,  which  indeed  ought  ftridtly  to  be  obferved  in  Abfcejfes 
under  the  Arm-pits,  and  of  the  Groins  ;  but  in  the  Head,  and 
fuch  like  places,  no  more  than  a  fimple  Incifion  is  ufed, 
after  which  we  ftrew  fine  powder  of  Frankincenfe  in  the  cavity 
of  the  .wound,  and  put  Lint  therein.  Our  author  goes  on 
with  preferibing  the  fame  treatment  of  an  Abfcefs  where  feveral 
Jncifions  are  made,  as  is  quoted  below  from  P.  AEgineta ,  and  then 
recommends  for  a  Detergent  the  ^Egyptian  plaifter,  which, 
fays  he,  confifts  of  equal  parts  of  Liquid  turpentine.  Honey, 
and  Oil  of  rofes  ;  but  for  ftrong  Bodies,  and  very  foul  Ulcers, 
he  recommends  an  equal  meafure  of  Turpentine  and  Honey, 
without  Oil,  as  a  wonderful  Deterfive.  But  for  Ulcers  that 
are  difficult  to  cleanfe,  the  yellow  ^Egyptian  ointment,  which 
they  call  Codum,  does  good  fervice.  It  confifts  of  iErugo  rafa 
and  Honey  boiled  together  till  they  become  of  a  yellow  colour. 

An  approved  Suppuratory  for  Abscesses  is  this,  viz. 

Take  of  Wild-mallows  bruifed  and  boiled,  Meal  of  wheat, 
Hogs-dung,  of  each  equal  parts,  boil  them  in  Sapa  (they 
muft  boil  to  a  confumption  of  one  half)  and  apply  it  to 
the  place,  and  a  Suppuration  will  very  foon  be  brought 
about. 

Here  follows  another  Remedy,  called  the  Philosophical 
Medicine  for  Inflammations,  particularly  in  the  Breafts 

and  Glands. 

Take  of  the  Fat  of  hogs  an  ounce  and  a  half,  the  Whites  of 
two  eggs.  Honey  as  much  as  will  fill  the  two  Egg-fhells, 
two  ounces  of  Nitre,  of  Meal  of  dried  Barley^  called 
Polenta,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  Melt  the  Fat,  and  mix 
it  with  the  Eggs  and  Honey ;  then  add  the  Nitre,  and 
laftly,  as  much  of  the  Meal  as  will  make  it  into  a  Plaifter. 

Some  prepare  it  thus: 

They  take  eleven  eggs  with  the  Yolks,  one  pound  of  Meal 
of  dried  Barley,  called  Polenta,  one  pound  of  Hog’s  fat. 
Honey  as  much  as  is  neceflary  ;  for  if  they  intemUo  dif- 
cufs,  they  put  the  more  Honey  ;  but  if  Mitigation  only 
be  dtfigned,  they  add  the  lefs.  Some  add  Nitre  5  but 
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what  has  Nitre  in  it  is  more  difeuffive ;  what  lias  none 
rather  mitigates.  Ufe  alfo  that  which  is  prepared  with 
the  Juice  of  Fleabane. 

To  break  Abscesses 

Take  Nitre  and  Gum  Ammoniac  worked  up  together  with 
Vinegar,  and  apply  them  to  the  place  as  long  as  you  intend 
to  break  it.  Some,  inftead  of  Ammoniac,  ufe  Frankincenfe. 

To  difeufs  an  Abfcefs  even  after  alteration,  ufe  the  Em- 
plaftrum  Ariobarzanium,  or  that  called  Dionyfianum.  See 
below.  , 

The  ./Egyptian  Detersive  of  Oribasius. 

Take  one  pint  of  clarified  Honey,  two  pints  of  Vinegar; 
one  ounce  of  Squama  aeris,  four  drams  of  /Erugo.  Boil 
the  Vinegar  and  Honey  to  the  confiftence  of  Honey,  and 
then  mix  up  the  reft. 

•  .-m 

Another  excellent  Detergent  of  the  fame  author  for  foul 

Ulcers. 

Take  of  Lees  of  oil.  Clarified  honey,  and  liquid  Alum,  equal 
quantities. . 

Another  Medicine,  to  difeufs  or  break  an  Abscess,  and  eva¬ 
cuate  it  without  Pain  : 

Take  of  Spuma  Argenti,  Cerufs,  Ammoniac,  each  one  pounds 
Oil  a  fufficient  quantity,  the  Refine  of  the  Pine-tree, 
Propolis,  (Bee-glue)  Opopanax,  of  each  an  ounce  and 
a  half,  of  Caftor  four  ounces,  of  Galbanum,  Myrrh, 
frankincenfe,  each  two  ounces.  Vinegar  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  Boil  the  Spuma  Argenti  and  Cerufs  in  the  Vinegar.; 
bruife  the  ingredients,  that  are  proper  to  be  bruifed,  in 
the  Vinegar,  and  melt  the  reft,  and  mix  them  with  the 
things  that  are  boiled,  and  adding  them  to  the  bruifed,  cool 
and  work  them  altogether.  Aetius  Tetrab.  iv.ferm.  2.  cap.  32. 

The  Emplastrum  Ariobarzanium. 

Take  of  Spuma  Argenti  one  ounce,  of  Cerufs  one  pound 
five  ounces,  of  Sea  water  twenty  five  ounces,  of  old  Oil 
one  pound,  of  Whelks  calcined  feven  ounces,  of  yellow 
Wax  nine  ounces,  of  Turpentine  fix  ounces,  of  Frank¬ 
incenfe  three  ounces  and  three  fcruples*  P.  AEginet. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 

EmplastUm  Dionysianum. 

The  celebrated  Dionysian  Plaister  for  Abscesses,  and 
for  tumid  Breasts  and  Glands. 

Take  of  old  Oil,  Water,  each  a  pint;  let  them  boil  a 
little,  and  then  put  in  fix  ounces  of  Aphronitre,  an  ounce 
or  two  of  Mify,  and  boil  it  till  it  will  not  ftick  to  the 
Fingers,  then  add  of  grained  Frankincenfe,  Wax,  Tur¬ 
pentine,  each  fix  ounces.  P '*  AEginet.  lib.  iv.  cap.  17. 

Abscesses  of  the  Nails,  called  Paronychije,  in  En<^- 
l'.Ih  Whitlows,  or  Felons. 

At.  the  beginning  of  a  Paronychia,  whether  on  the  Nails  of 
the  Fingers  or  Toes,  before  it  comes  to  a  Suppuration,  apply 
Wool,  dipt  in  cold  Water,  to  the  part  affedted,  or  refrigerate 
it  continually  with  a  Linen  cloth,  dipt  in  cold  water!  and 
fqueeze  it  over  the  place  ;  or  apply  Frankincenfe  and  Galls 
bruiied  with  Honey,  either  feparately,  or  mixed  together;  or 
fpnnlde  it  with  the  Juice  of  Myrtle-leaves  bruifed,  or  apply 
Cerate  of  Myrtle,  or  Ear-wax,  and  it  will  be  healed.  If  there* 
be  an  Inflammation,  apply  Bread  moiftened  with  Water  with 
Oil  of  rofes,  or  the  tender  Leaves  of  Olives,  or  the  Powder 
ot  Cadmia.  I  he  rlefn  ought  to  be  feparated  from  the  Nails  all 
round,  and  Lint  interpofed,  and  the  applications  well  bound 
on.  owder  of  Spoaium  may  alfo  be  fprinkled  on  the  place* 
Another  medicine  for  an  Exulcerated  Paronychia  is  as  follows  : 
AErugo,  Spuma  Argenti,  each  four  drams,  Sarcocolla  one  dram 
reduce  them  to  powder ,  and  fprinkle  the  place  well  with  the 
fame  ;  or  apply  the  Meal  of  the  bitter  Vetch*  When  you  have 
raifed  the  Flelh  from  the  Nail,  as  before  ad vi fed,  apply  a  Linen 
cloth,  fqueezed  out  of  Wine,  and  upon  that  a  Spuno-e  dipt  in 
Wme,  which  is  my  common  praHice*  Another  Medicine 
which  I  ufe  is  the  following  :  Nitre,  Squama  teris,  Pumice- 
ftone  calcined,  each  one  ounce,  Fullers-earth  three  ounces, 
beat  them  in Vinegar,  mixed  with  a  little  Honey,  and  make 
them  into  Troches,  and  when  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  them 
dilute  them  in  Water,  and  fpread  it  on  a  Linen  cloth.  Another 
famous  Troche,  which  I  alfo  make  ufe  of,  diluted  alfo  in  Wine, 
is  called  the  Iris,  and  is  thus  prepared  :  Take  of  Liquid  alum 
one  hunuied.  diams;  of  Saffron,  Myrrh,  each  eight  drams 
(fome  aud  eight  drams  of  Aloes).  Pound  them,  and  make 
them  into  Troches,  and  ufe  them  with  Wine,  and  tie  over 
them  a  Linen  cloth  dipt  in  Wine.  Mafa’s  Troches  is  a  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  and  fo  are  others  of  the  like  kind.  If 
the  Abfcefs  eats  and  fpreads,  its  progrefs  may  be  flopped  by 
plentifully  ftrewing  on  it  the  Powder  of  burnt  Orpiment,  lay¬ 
ing  on  it  a  Linen  cloth  fqueezed  out  of  Wine.  I  ufe  Orpiment 
and  red  Arfenic,  powdered  in  equal  quantities  together;  and  to 
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heal  the  place  mix  the  forefaid  with  liquid  Turpentine.  If  the 
PaVonychia  be  fuppurated,  firft  pierce  it,  and  evacuate  the 
Humour  ;  then  apply  the  Meal  of 'Lentils,  mixed  with  Honey, 
to  the  place,  or  elfe  frefh  Rofes,  or  dried  ones  after  they  have 
been  bruifed  and  moiftened  with  Water.  Aetius  Tetr.  iv. 
Serm.  2.  cap.  75. 

For  Internal  Abscesses  an  Eclegma,  fo  powerful  a  De 
tergent ’that  it  brings  off  large  films  or  Pellicles. 

Take  of  Cardamoms  eight  drams,  of  Sagapenum  and  Myrrh 
each  four  drams,  of  Opium  two  drams,  of  Caftor  two 
drams,  6f  Pepper  one  dram;  reduce  them  with  Water 
into  the  form  of  Troches  of  the  weight  of  twenty  Grains, 
and  give  one  of  thefe  at  a  time  in  warm  Water. 

The  ThesEiana  for  Internal  Abscesses* 

Take  Seeds  of  Smallage,  of  Opium,  wild  Fennel  flowers, 
each  three  drams,  of  Caftor  two  drams,  wild  Carrot 
feeds.  Orris,  Muftafd,  each  feven  drams ;  make  them  into 
an  Eclegma  with  clarified  Honey,  and  give  the  quantity  of 
a  Hafle-nut  in  Water  for  a  dofe.  Aetius  Tetrab.  ii. 
Serm.  4.  cap.  65.  From  Archigehes. 

An  Abscess  of  the  Intestines. 

An  Abfcefs  is  fometimes  formed  in  the  Inteftines*  and  when 
it  breaks,  quantities  of  aqueous  Pus  are  voided  by  Stool,  which 
the  ignorant  and  unexperienced  miftake  for  a  fymptom  of  a  Dy- 
fentery;  and  indeed *  if  the  Exulceration  continue  long  after 
the  breaking,  it  is  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Dyfentery ; 
but  in  .the  beginning  their  treatment  is  very  different.  And  it 
is  certain  that  fome  patients  have  been  endangered  by  un- 
fkilful  phyficians,  who  have  begun  with  Infufions,  and  other 
things  proper  for  a  Dyfentery.  Thefe  diftempers  therefore  are 
carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed,  and  indeed  they  are  eaftly  known 
one  from  another.  Before  an  Abfcefs  there  is  always  a  throbbing 
Pain,  which  is  felt  near  the  part  affeefted,  but  no  biting  fenfa- 
tion,  that  fhifts  from  place  to  place,  which  is  the  ufual  Fore¬ 
runner  of  a  Dyfentery.  Again,  the  beginning  of  a  Suppu¬ 
ration  is  attended  with  unequal  Shiverings,  which  increafe  and 
remit,  and  a  Fever,  with  an  Exacerbation  of  the  fymptoms 
in  the  evening.  But  after  a  perfedt  tranfmutation  of  the  Hu¬ 
mour  [into  Pus],  the  Symptoms  are  much  abated,  and  the  Pain 
mitigated,  till  the  time  of  breaking  approaches,  and  then  the 
Pain  increafes  anew,  and  fometimes  the  Belly  is  quite  bound 
rip.  After  Breaking,  the  Stools  are  as  has  been  faid,  whereas 
none  of  that  nature  attend  a  Dyfentery. 

In  this  diforder  we  apply  Cataplafms  of  Linfeed,  mixed  with 
Aftringents,  fuch  as  Dates,  Quinces*  and  the  like.  To  prevent 
the  increafe  of  the  Flux,  we  ule  Infufions  of  the  Ptifanse  Succus, 
Alica,  with  fome  moderate  Aftringent ;  for  we  are  cautious  of 
cauftng  too  great  an  Aftringency  in  thefe  cafes.  By  Cataplafms 
and  Infufions  as  aforefaid,  we  mitigate  the  Inflammation.  If 
the  breaking  of  the  Abfcefs  is  fufpedled,  we  promote  it  by  Epi- 
thems  of  Figs  and  Marfh-mallows  mixed  with  Pigeons-dung. 
If  there  be  room  to  hope  that  the  Inflammation  may  be  difeuffed 
and  vanHh,  we  apply  Epithems  prepared  of  fuch  ingredients  as 
are  remarkable  for  their  difeuflive  and  digeftive  qualities, .  One 
of  the  beft  compofitions  in  this  kind  is  the  Emplaftrum  Anicetum 
(the  Invincible  plaifter).  If  we  are  allured  that  the  Abfcefs  is. 
broken,  we  have  recourfe  to  Infufions,  firft  of  the  Ptifanas 
Succus,  with  which  afterwards  we  mix  a  little  Honey,  to 
cleanfe  the  Ulcer.  If  what  comes  off  indicates  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  foulnefs,  we  add  to  the  Ptifan  and  Honey  a  Decodtion  of 
Lentils  and  the  outer  Rind  of  Pomegranates  (Malicorium). 
When  the  Ulcers  are  cleanfed,  we  are  to  omit  the  Honey  in 
the  Infufion,  and  lubftitute  in  its  ftead  a  little  of  the  Troches 
of  Winter  Cherries,  in  order  to  induce  a  Cicatrifation.  When 
this  is  accomplilhed,  we  are  yet  to  fee  that  the  particles  thus 
reftored  be  mollified  and'  fubfide ;  for  there  is  danger  of  a  frefli 
colleftion  of  Humours  in  the  fame  place.  If  any  Sinus  remain, 
go  on  with  the  fame  remedy  as  before ;  if  the  Matter  ifluing 
from  the  Ulcers  corrode  the  adjacent  parts,  you  are  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  remedies  proper  to  be  ufed  in  the  beginning  of 
a  Dyfentery.  Aetius  Tetrab.  iii.  Serm.  I.  cap.  42. 

Arthritic,  or  Gout  y  Abscesses  of  the  Intestines. 

A  gouty  Dyfentery  fometimes  degenerates  into  an  Abfcefs , 
juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  Haemoptoe  does  into  an  Abfcefs 
of  the  Lungs. 

This  Abfcefs  ends  like  all  other  Abfceffes^  in  Health,  a  Scirrhus, 
or  a  Gangrene. 

This  fort  of  Abfcefs  is  fometimes  fo  large,  as  to  contain  two 

or  three  pints  of  Pus. 

Celfus ,  lib.  v.  c.  28.  obferves,  that  large  Abfceffcs  generally 
follow  Fevers,  or  Pains  of  any  particular  part,  Specially  of  the 
Belly. 

This  Abfcefs  is  more  fubjeft  to  a  Relapfe,  than  any  other 

Abfcefs  whatfoever.  ,  , 

If  this  Abfcefs  happens  in  the  Anus,  it  muft  be  cured  as  a 

Primigenial  Abfcefs  of  the  part. 

An  Abfcefs  often  happens  in  the  CEfcphagus,  Stomach,  or 
Inteftines,  without  giving  any  reafon  to  fufpedl  it,  till  the 
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Vomica  breaks,  and  the  Pus  is  difeharged.  The  only-  tiling? 
that  can  give  any  warning  of  it  are,  a  previous  vomiting  o 
Blood,  or  an  Arthritic  Dyfentery.  And  wnen  either  of  thefe 
have  preceded,  we  fhould  guard  againft  retyn.oO  ti-.n  ,  an 
at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  means,  againft  an  AjJccJs.  _ 
As  foon  as  ever  the  Vomica  is  broke,  let  the  patient  keep  his 
bed,  or  at  leaft  indulge  reft  as  much  as  poflible. 

If  the  Pus  be  difeharged,  either  by  Vomit  or  Stool,  too 
copioufly,  let  it  be  moderated  by  Laudanum,  but  by  no  means 

ft°Let  the  Temples,  Nofe  and  Tongue,  be  moiftened  with 
Laudanum,  till  the  Flux  is  retrained  within  moderate :  bounds. 

Then,  in  order  to  dilute  the  Pus,  bring  it  away  by  degrees> 
and  deterge  the  Ulcer,  let  the  patient  take  every  fourth,  frith, 
or  ftxth  hour,  a  glafs  of  the  following  Apozem. 

Take  of  clean  Barley  half  an  ounce, 

Roots  of  the  leffer  Comfrey  an  ounce. 

Tops  of  Betony  and  Sanicle,  each  two  drams ; 

Boil  thefe  ingredients  in  three  pints  of  ^water  to  two>  and 


ounces. 

Make  an  Apozem. 

Mean  time,  in  cafe  of  great  Faintnefs,  let  tne  patient  take  a 
glafs  of  generous  Wine,  or  fome  Cordial  Julap.  And  let  no¬ 
thing  be  done  to  hinder  the  difeharge  of  the  Pus. 

When  theVomiting,  Diarrhoea,  and  Evacuation  of  Pus  ceafe, 
the  patient  fhould  take  a  fcruple  or  half  a  fcruple  of  T  urpentine, 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  Egg  ;  or  half  a  fcruple  of  Lucatellus  s 
Balfam,  with  Myrrh  fufficient  to  make  it  of  a  conflftence  fit  for 
Pills.  And  this  fhould  be  repeated  twice  a  day  with  a  draught 
of  the  Apozem. 

All  Acids  and  Acrids  muft  be  avoided,  and  even  all  Cardiacs, 
which  are  ftrong  enough  to  exagitate  the  Blood,  and  promoting 
a  difeharge  from  the  wounded  Veffels.  Let  the  patient  s  food 
be  Jellies  of  Calves-feet,  Hartfhorn,  or  Ivory ;  or  Broths  jnade 
with  Barley,  Oatmeal,  Chicken,  Mutton,  or  Veal. 

If  the  patient  has  too  many  Stools,  let  him  drink  the  white 
Deco&ion ;  if  he  be  coftive,  Hydromel. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  Relapfe,  the  Diuretic  waters  are 
moil  effectual ;  to  which  may  be  added  Salt  and  Crocus  of  Mars, 
Myrrh,  and  Japan  Earth,  with  Syrup  of  Quinces,  in  the  form 
of  Pills.  For  by  them  the  wounded  and  debilitated  Parts  are 
ftrengthened  and  contracted,  and  the  offending  Matter  is  carried 
off  by  Urine. 

Blfeding  in  Plethoric  habits  may  be  proper,  where  nothing 
contra-indicates.  Walking  exercife,  Fridtions  of  the  Feet,  and 
warm  bathing,  may  be  ufeful ;  but  purging  is  to  be  avoided* 
Mufgrave  de  Arthritide  Anemala. 

An  Abfcefs  is  a  Corruption  and  Alteration  of  the  Flefh,  or 
flefliy  parts,  as  the  Mufcles,  Veins  and  Arteries.  Some  Abf- 
ceffes  are  contained  in  a  Bag,  as  Atheromata,  Steatomata,  Me- 
licerides ;  others  have  no  Bag,  and  thefe  are  Abfceffes  properly 
fo  called,  of  which  only  we  intend  to  fpeak. 

An  Abfcefs  is  generally  preceded  by  an  Inflammation  ;  though 
fometimes,  as  Galen  fays,  it  is  found  without,  as  it  happens 
when  it  is  generated  of  good  Blood.  For  immediately  from 
the  Beginning,  fays  he,  on  account  of  fome  other  Humour,  of 
what  kind  foever,  the  Skin  copies  off,  and  in  time  the  Matter 
which  conftitutes  the  fore  abfeedes  from  the  other  parts.  So 
that,  after  Incifton,  fuch  Abfceffes  have  feemed  to  contain  all 
forts  of  Humours  and  folid  Bodies ;  for  there  have  been  found 
in  them  Corpufcles  refembling  Excrement,  Urine,  Clots  of 
Blood,  Melleous  and  Mucous  Juices,  Bones,  Nails,  Hair,  and 
even  Animals  very  much  like  thofe  which  owe  their  rife  to  Pu- 
trefaftion.  He  even  fays  farther,  that  there  have  been  obferved 
in  them  things  like  ftones,  fand,  {hells,  wood,  coals,  clay, 
chips,  lees  of  Oil  or  Wine,  efpecially  in  old  Abfceffes ,  which 
owed  their  formation  to  an  impetuous  Flux  of  Plumcurs  to  their 
receptacle. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  an  Abfcefs  after  an  Inflammation, 
there  comes  on  a  vehement  heat  and  increafe  of  the  Tumour* 
which  grows  redder  and  hard,  with  a  pricking  Pain  and  Throb¬ 
bing,  and  a  weight  as  if  fomething  hung  to  the  part.  If 
a  noble  part  be  affedfted,  a  Fever  accompanies  the  Abfcefs ,  with 
Shiverings;  and  at  night  the  Pain  and  Fever  are  exafperated,  by 
which  means  the  Inflammation  fometimes  fpreads  to  the  adjacent 
Glands.  When  the  Abfcefs  is  perfected,  the  fymptoms  are 
for  the  moft  part  mitigated.  The  pricking  Pain  turns  to  an 
Itching,  which  is  fucceeded  gradually  by  a  Stupidity.  The  Tu¬ 
mour  grows  to  a  Head,  becomes  {'oft,  and  yielding  to  the  touch, 
and  at  length  the  Skin  breaks,  or  is  perforated  at  the  point.  If  the 
I  umour  breaks  of  itfelf,  or  by  the  Help  of  Medicines,  it  is 
treated  by  applying  linen  Rags  to  receive  the  Pus,  which  i$, 
evacuated  time  after  time ;  if  it  is  opened  by  a  furgeon,  it  is 
managed  according  to  the  rules  of  his  art.  P.  ALgincta.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  18. 

After  a  perfedl  alteration  into  Pus,  which  is  known  by  the 
mitigation  of  the  fymptoms,  as  the  Fever,  Pain,  Rednefs, 
Throbbing,  the  gathering  of  the  Tumour  to  a  head,  and  the 
fubftding  of  the  Pus  uuder  the  preffure  of  the  Finger,  efpecially 
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if  the  Abfcefs  lie  fh allow  juft  under  the  Skin,  vve  betake  our- 
felves  to  furgery.  But  if  it  neither  fubfides  under  die  touch, 
nor  comes  to  a  head,  by  reafon  of  its  deep  fituation,  we  con¬ 
tent  ourfelves  with  the  other  figns  of  alteration,  and  fo  proceed 
to  operation.  But  you  are  to  obferve,  that  we  make  an  In- 
*  cifion  before  a  perfect  mutation  into  Pus,  if  the  Abfcefs  be  feated 
near  a  Joint,  or  fome  principal  part,  for  fear,  while  the  Sup¬ 
puration  proceeds,  fome  Ligament,  or  neceflary  part  fhould 
be  corrupted.  We  are  directed  by  Hippocrates  to  cut  a  crude 
AbfceJJus,  if  it  lies  near  the  Anus,  to  prevent  a  Fiftula.  We 
are  then  to  cut,  tho’  not  to  make  an  Incifion  always  alike,  but 
with  regard  to  the  place.  As  for  inftance,  we  are  to  follow 
the  traces  of  the  natural  lines,  if  it  be  in  the  Face ;  or  the 
way  of  growth  of  the  Hair,  if  it  happen  about  the  Head  ; 
and,  univerfally  fpeaking,  all  poflible  care  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
natural  comelinefs  of  the  part  affeCted.  When  we  make  an 
Incifion  in  the  Limbs,  we  do  it  lengthways,  as  in  Mufcles  and 
Tendons,  avoiding  the  Nerves,  Arteries  and  principal  parts, 
with  an  eye  to  the  fafety  of  the  patient,  which  muft  be  con- 
fulted,  fometimes  by  cutting  lengthways,  at  other  times  by  di¬ 
viding  tran(verfely,  as  the  particular  cafe  requires.  In  fmall 
Abfcejfes  we  make  but  one  Incifion,  in  large  ones  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  bignefs,  cutting  every  where,  fmaller  Orifices 
convenient  for  the  Efflux  of  the  Pus.  Abfcejfes  that  rife 
with  a  very  fharp  head,  crude,  thin,  and  mortified,  are  to 
be  amputated  triangularwife,  or  according  to  the  figure  of  a 
Myrtle-leaf,  or  fome  other  angular  figure;  for  that  of  a  circle 
is  unfit  to  cicatrife.  Such  as  do  not  rife  to  a  head  are  to  be 
treated  with  a  bare  Incifion.  If  we  difcover  a  large  Sinus; 
and  the  incumbent  fkin  be  carnous;  and  capable  of  Glutma- 
tion,  we  make  Incifions  on  the  place  only,  to  make  way  for 
the  Efflux  of  the  Matter  :  but  if  the  fkin  be  thin,  and  void  of 
Flefh,  we  divide  the  whole,  by  making  an  Incifion  lengthways, 
and  afterwards,  if  the  Corpufcles  on  both  fides  the  Section  be 
very  thin,  and  quite  bare  of  Flefh,  we  cut  them  off.  After 
the  operation,  and  wiping  out  the  place  with  a  Spunge,  if  the 
Abfcefs  be  fmall,  and  there  be  but  one  Incifion,  We  drefs  with 
nothing  but  Lint;  but  if  it  be  large,  with  feveral  Incifions, ,  we 
thruft  a  Tent  into  them,  which  may  be  drawn  through.  We 
alio  fill  up  with  Lint  thole  Abfcejfes  which  are  amputated  ;  and 
if  the  Blood  burfts  out,  we  ufe  cold  Water,  or  Pofca ;  but 
if  the  place  continues  to  bleed,  we  fprinkle  a  little  Powder  of 
Chalcitis,  which  is  often  ufed  alfo  when  the  Flefh  is  flabby  and 
putrid.  Moreover  in  winter,  and  to  Nervous  Conftitutions, 
we  apply  Bolfters  moiftened  with  Wine  and  Oil ;  but  in  fum- 
mer,  and  in  aflefhy  Habit  of  Body,  it  is  enough  to  dip  them  in 
Water  and  Oil,  of  Wine  and  Oil  cold,  and  then  apply  the 
Bandage,  embrocating  the  place  next  day  with  the  fame  liquors. 
The  third  day,  after  taking  off  the  Bandage,  and  Deterfion 
with  a  Spunge,  we  ufe  the  Tetrapharmacum  fpread  on  Lint, 
and  if  there  be  no  Inflammation,  repeat  the  Embrocation  to 
keep  the  dreffings  moift.  But  in  cafe  of  an  Inflammation,  af¬ 
ter  we  have  well  wafhed  the  place,  we  lay  over  it  a  digeftive 
Cataplafm.  The  Inflammation  being  repreffed,  the  cure  goes 
on  by  fuppurating  and  incarnating  Medicines,  and  the  Sinus  is 
healed  by  Cohglutinants.  P.  JEgineta ,  lib.  vi.  'cap.  34. 

The  Emplaftrum  regium  Tetrapharmacum  is  prepared  of 
equal  quantities  of  Wax,  Colophony,  Pitch  and  Bulls  Fat. 
P.  JEgineta ,  lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 

A  Cataplasm  for  Abscesses,  Erysipelas;  Herpes, 
Parotides,  and-BuRNiNGs. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  frelh  tender  leaves  of  Marfh-mallows 
and  boil  them  in  Vinegar,  arid  bruife  them  well  ;  then 
add  Oil  of  Rofes  four  ounces,  of  Spuma  Argenti,  Cerufs 
each  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  bruife  it  all  with  the 
Juice  of  Coriander,  or  Houfleek,  or  Nightfhade  ;  this 
done,  with  crumbs  of  Bread  make  it  up  into  a  Plaifter 
and  lay  it  on.  Or  ufe  the  following  Plaifter  : 

Take  of  Oleum  Cecinum  arid  Oil  of  Myrtle  each  one  pound 
of  Wax  five  ounces,  of  Spuma  Argenti  three  ounces  of 
jErugo  rafa  two  ounces  ;  let  the  ^Erugo  and  Spuma  Ar¬ 
genti  be  pounded  with  Vinegar.  P.  JEgineta,  lib.  iv.  cap.  21. 

A  Plaister  of  Nitre  for  Abscesses  and  harden’d 

Tumours. 

Take  of  old  Oil,  Wax,  Aphronitrum,  Sope,  Lve,  each 
one  pound  ;  of  Turpentine  fix  ounces,  of  Galbanurn 
•Bee-glue,  Gum  Ammoniac,  each  one  ounce;  let  the 
.  Wax,  the  Oil  and  the  Lye  be  ftrained  through  Lime  and 
beat  the  Nitre  in  the  Lye.  P.  JEgineta ,  lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 

To  break  an  Abscess. 

Since  fome  delicate  perfons  cannot  bear  an  Incifion,  we  arc  to 
try  what  can  be  done  by  drawing  medicines,  fuch  as  the  Roots 
of  Narciflus,  Honey  and  Water  boiled  with  Oil  of  Orris;  or 
_  e  ten',cr  of  the  Reed  bruifed  with  Honey;  or,  if  they 
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Dry  Pitch,  and  Bee-glue  of  Crete,  an  equal  quantity  of  each, 
both  breaks  and  cicatrizes  Abfcejfes.  P.  JEginet.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iS'- 
- 1  0  brcak  an  Abjcefs  caufed  by  an  Inflammation  of  the  Liver 
We  yfe  a  Cataplatin  ex  Trifpermo ,  with  Refine,  Grains  of 
Trankmcente,  Pitch,  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows,  and  the*  Dung 
°‘  pigeons  and  Goats.  The  patient  muft  drink  the  De¬ 
coction  of  Polcy  Mountain,  or  Fumitory  that  grows  by  the 
Hedge,  boiled  to  a  third  Part;  or  the  Decoftion  of  Thlafpi,  or 
0  ^c.cory’  or  of  Germander.  When  the  Abfcefs  is  broken,  he 
mult  drink  Water  and  Honey,  and  fuch  things  as  are  proper 
tor  ulcerated  Kidneys :  outwardly  we  Ufe  the  Plaifter  ofMnafeas 
(prepared  of  Marfh-mallows)  and  other  Emollients,  or  the  Icefian, 

B  mrier,  or  that  which  is  prepared  of  Willows.  P.  JEgineta, 
lib.  111.  cap.  46. 

The  Icesian  Plaister  for  StrIimjE,  Abscesses,  the 
Spleen,  Gout,  and  Sciatica. 

Take  of  Spuma  Argenti  one  hundred  and  twenty  drams,  of 
old  Oil  two  pints,  of  Vinegar  one  pint,,  of  iEruo-o  one 
dram,  of  the  Bark  of  Fir  eight  drams ;  of  the  Chameleon 
with  its  root,  Euphorbium,  Juice  of  Hypociftis,  Beeglue, 
Myrrh,  Pellitory  of  Spain,  and  Elecampane,  each  fixteen 
drams,  of  Wax  three  pounds.  P.  ALginet.  lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 

The  Emplastrum  Smilium  for  Abscesses. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  old  Oil ;  of  Spuma  Argenti,  red 
Nitre,  Sal  Ammoniac,  of  Lye  of  the  Allies  of  the  Fig-tree, 
made  with  an  addition  of  Lime,  Refine,  each  one  pound, 
of  Galbanurn,  Gum  Ammoniac,  each  a  quarter  of  a 
pound;  of  Vitriol  four  ounces,  of  Wax  fix  ounces,  of 
ArCrugo,  Opopanax,  each  one  ounce,  of  Vinegar  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity.  Boil  the  Spuma  Argenti  and  iErugo  in  the 
Oil  till  it  will  not  foul,  and  then  add  the  reft.  P.  yEginet. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  if, 

If  the  Abfcefs  refills  the  Medicine,  and  there  be  Pus  in  it, 
an  Incifion  ought  to  be  made,  and  the  Pus  evacuated.  After 
this  ufe  no  more  Oil  or  Water  ;  but  if  the  place  require  wafti- 
mg,  ufe  Honey  and  Water,  Pofca,  or  Wine,  or  Wine  and 
Woney  for  that  purpofe.  If  there  be  an  Inflammation,  apply  a 
yataplafin  of  Lentils  :  If  there  be  none,  any  approved  Plaifter 
in  fuch  cafes  will  ferve;  efpecially  one  prepared  with  Chalcitis, 
and  over  it  lay  a  Spunge,  or  piece  of  Wool  dipt  in  rough  Wine  • 
but  apply  no  fat  Medicine,  fuch  as  the  Tetrapharmacum;  for 
the  wound  requires  vehementDriers.  P.  JEgineta,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18. 

hen  the  ferous  humour  in  the  Veins  grows  redundant,  and 
putrencs,  a  Fever  arifes,  and  the  Urine  becomes  for  the  mofl: 
part  thick  and  turbid  ;  and  Nature  now  hurrying  to  a  Crifis 
plenty  of  thin  Urine,  much  above  the  quantity  of  what  is 
drank,  comes  off,  and  this  is  called  a  Crifis  byUrine:  but  when 
the  humour  is  crude,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  unfavourable, 
and  the  expulfive  faculty  drives  out  what  is  fuperfluous,  if  the 
noxious  humour  makes  its  way  to  the  Head,  and  there  make  an 
eruption,  Abfcejfes  are  generated  under  the  Ears,  which  are  cal¬ 
led  Parotides.  Sometimes  an  Eryfipelas,  and  Protuberances  in  the 
JNeck  arife  from  bilious  and  other  corrupt  juices.  If  the  hu¬ 
mour  takes  its  courfe  downwards,  there  arifes  what  we  call  a 
franfation  [«otWS!]  ;  but  if  the  humour  turn  inwards  there 
is  form’d  an  Abfcefs  Of  thefe,  fuch  as  appear  in  fight 

are  much  the  better,  and  eafier  to  be  managed  ;  but  fuch  as^lie 
deep  and  out  of  reach,  have  need  of  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
good  fortune  to  attend  .them  :  for  unlefs  they  are  difeharged 
downwards  by. Stool  or  Urine,  or,  when  they  afiha  the  Breaft 
break,  apd  are  brought  up  by  coughing,  tho’  they  are  pofterior  in 
point  of  time  they  are  fometimes  accounted  worfe  than  the 
diltemper  which  preceded  them.'  Aquarius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

hoc  Abfcejfes,  take  the  Root  of  the  white  Reed,  and  beat  it 
up  well  with  Fat,  and  anoint  the  place  with  it,  and  you  will 
fee  wonders  ;  for  it  mollifies,  breaks,  and  difouffes  in  a  furprif- 
mg  manner.  Myrcpfis,  feJl.  xxxviii.  cap.  107. 

For  Abscesses,  Tubercles,  and  Pani,  a  much  approved 
and  wonderful  Medicine. 

Take  the  Leaves  of  Nettles,  bruife  and  beat  them,  and  rub 
them  warm  on  the  place.  Or  take  the  Leaves  of  Pellitory 
Of  the  Wall,  pounded  and  bruifed,  and  anoint  the  part  af¬ 
fected.  Myrepfus ,  feJt.  xlv.  cap.  11. 

The  following  cures  Buboes,  and. all  forts  of  Phlegmons. 
The  Leaves  of  the  wild  Olive  bruifed,  and  rubbed  on  the 
p  ace  ;  or  pound  the  Leaves  of  Fleabane,  and  anoint  the 
place  with  them  well  warmed.  Myrepfus,  fett.  xlv.  cap.  11. 

An  approved  Remedy  againft  Abscesses,  Strums,  Athe- 
romata,  MrliceridEs,  and  Tubercles. 
d  ake  of  Ladanum,  Bdellium,  Galbanurn,  Gum  Ammo¬ 
niac,  Bee-glue,  Turpentine,  of  each  one  ounce.  Pound 
and  mix  them  well  together.  Myrepfus ,  feft.  xlvi.  cap.  16. 

As  almoft  all  Abfcejfes  are  the  corifequcnCes  of  Inflammations, 
and  thefe  produce  a  variety  of  events  as  they  are  differently 
complicated  with  other  diforders,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
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lome  inquiry  into  their  difpofition.  Inflammations  from  all 
Caufes  have  three  ways  of  terminating,  either  by  Difperfion, 
Suppuration,  or  Gangrene ;  a  Scirrhus  after  an  Inflammation  of 
a  Gland  is  always  mentioned  as  a  fourth,  but  I  think  with  im¬ 
propriety,  fince  it  feldom  or  never  occurs  but  in  Venereal,  Scro- 
phulous,  or  Cancerous  Cafes ;  and  then  it  is  the  forerunner,, 
and  not  the  confequence  of  an  Inflammation,  the  Tumour 
generally  appearing  fome  time  before  thedifcolouration.  Sharp . 

The  ufe  of  too  hot  applications,  at  an  improper  time,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  an  Inflammation,  frequently  caufes  an  Abfcefs  ; 
a  remarkable  obfervation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

A  decayed  old  gentleman  walking  in  the  .ftreets  one  evening* 
was  crufhed  up  to  a  wall  by  a  cart ;  the  wheel  paffing  too 
near  him,  bruifed  the  outfide  of  his  Left-leg,  but  did  not 
break  the  Skin :  it  was  fuddenly  fwelled,  and  very  painful. 
His  friends  chafed  it  with  Brandy,  and  dipping  a  cloth  in  the 
fame,  bound  it  about  the  part.  By  this  way  of  dr  effing, 
that  fide  of  his  Leg  fwelled  and  inflamed  very  much.  Others 
advifed  him  Lucatellus’s  Balfam  ;  by  which  improper  applica¬ 
tion  the  Fluxion  was  increafed,  and  the  patient  confined  to 
his  bed.  Here  was  an  obje£t  of  charity,  upon  which  ac¬ 
count  I  was  fent  to  him.  I  found  the  outfide  of  his  Leg 
fwelled  and  apoftemated  from  the  Gartering  to  the  Small. 

I  laid  it  open  by  Cauftic  an  inch  or  two,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  Member.  In  dividing  the  Efcar,.  there  was 
difcharged  a  large  quantity  of  Matter,  with  clotted  Blood  in 
it.  I  dreffed  the  Efcar  with  Lenients,  and  embrocated 
the  parts  affedfed  with  Oil  of  Rofes  and  red  Wine,  and . 
applied  an  Emplaifter  of  Armenian  Bole  over  the  Tumour, 
with  Comprefs  and  Bandage.  The  next  day  I  brought  a  De- 
codtion  of  Wormwood,  Chamomile  flowers,  red  Rofes  and 
Myrtle-berries,  fomented  the  Leg,  and  dreffed  the  Efcar 
with  Lenients,  to  haften  Suppuration  ;  then  by  good  Bandage 
thruft  out  the  Matter,  and  endeavoured  to  agglutinate  the 
hollow  parts ;  but  could  not  do  it  without  laying  it  more 
open  by  a  fnip  made  with  a  Probe-fciffars.  After  which  I  de¬ 
terged  the  Ulcer  with  the  Vitriol-ftone,  and  with  Bafilicon 
mixed  with  Red-mercury-precipitate.  Then  I  incarned  and 
cicatrized  it.  If,  inftead  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  &c.  they  had 
dreffed  this  man’s  Leg  with  Armenian  Bole, Vinegar, Whites 
of  eggs,  and  Oil  of  Rofes,  they  might  have  haply  prevented 
the  pain  and  trouble  that  followed.  Wife  mm. 

There  are  fome  Inflammations,  fuck  as  for  the  general  part  are 
thofe  which  proceed  from  the  Crifis  of  a  Fever,  wherein  Dif- 
cuffion  ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  left  a  Mortification  be 
the  confequence,  and  the  common  Furuncle  or  Boil ;  the  Juices 
conftituting  this  Tumour  being  fo  grofs  and  vifcid  as  to  make 
it  wholly  incapable  of  Refolution  or  Difcuffion.  Wifeman . 

As  all  Inflammatory  Tumours  tending  to  fuppurate  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  Pain,  Pulfation,  Tenfion,  and  afymptomatic 
Fever,  fo  if  there  is  an  increafe  of  thefe,  with  enlargement  of 
the  Tumour,  and  efpecially  if  a  fmall  Rigor  comes  on,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  but  Matter  will  be  form’d.  Sharps 

In  this  cafe.  Suppuration  rauft  be  promoted  by  fuch  applica¬ 
tions  as  increafe  the  native  Heat  in  the  affected  part ;  for  if  Na¬ 
ture  is  not  affifted  in  the  ripening  thefe  Tumours,  a  Mortifica¬ 
tion  is  frequently  the  confequence. 

Yet  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  fee  a  Suppuration  made  acciden¬ 
tally  by  cold  Topics,  which  by  a  flight  gentle  Aftridtion  of  the 
Pores  perform  the  office  of  Emplaftics ;  as  white  Ointment, 
Sorrel  roafted  in  embers.  Nay  in  fome  Tumours  I  have  feen 
Suppuration  caufed  by  the  ftronger  Difcutients.  Wifeman. 

Abfeejfes  are  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  their  nature 
or  fituation.  Thus  an  Abfcefs  from  the  Crifis  of  a  Fever,  or 
Strumous  Abfeejfes ,  are  always  attended  with  more  danger  and 
difficulty  than  thofe  which  proceed  from  a  Fullnefs  of  Blood; 
the  Tendons,  Periofteum,  and  even  the  Bones  themfelves, 
being  often  much  injured  by  thefe  Impofthumations. 

Abfeejfes  in  the  internal  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  as  they 
threaten  the  Suffocation  of  the  patient,  are  certainly  far  more 
dangerous  than  Abfeejfes  in  the  Mufcles. of  the  Limbs. 

So  alfo  are  thofe  on  the  Breaft,  Belly,  or  near  the  Joints, 
from  the  Sinuffes  and  Fiftulas,  which  they  generally  leave  be¬ 
hind. 

Abfeejfes  in  the  Liver,  Lungs,  Pleura,  and  Kidneys  are  all 
extremely  dangerous,  from  the  Office  and  Fundtion  of  each 
part,  and  feldom  admit  of  any  cure,  but  generally  bring  on  a 
Confumption  and  Death. 

Yet  fome  cafes  we  have,  where  Nature,  with  a  little  affiftance, 
has  performed  wonders  ;  one  of  which  I  have  here  fet  down. 

A  daughter  of  a  fubftantial  citizen  laboured  under  an  Abfcefs 
in  the  Region  of  her  Left-kidney,  and  was  long  treated  by  a 
bold  empiric,  who  promifed  cure ;  but  after  all  his  endea- 
‘vours,  the  child  languiihing  under  the  Ulcer,  fometimes  by 
reafon  of  the  great  difcharge  of  Matter  by  Urine,  and  other 
times  through  the  fuppreffion  of  it,  great  Pains  were  ftirred 
up  within  the  Body,  and  outwardly  in  the  Abjeefs.  I  being 
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confulted,  obferved  that  the  external  Abfcefs  took  its  original 
from  the  Ulcer  within  the  Kidney,  and  requiied  another  man¬ 
ner  of  dreffing,  its  cure  being  the  work  of  time.  I  propded 
the  laying  it  open  to  the  very  part  where  the  Matter  palled 
forth  from  the  Kidney.  To  which  purpofe  I  applied  a  Cauftic  . 
upon  the  Sinus  below,  divided  the  Efcar,  and  drclled  it 
up  with  Lenients.  Then  after  Separation  and  Digeibon  of 
the  Ulcer,  fearching  the  fame  with  my  Probe,  I  found  the 
Sinus  run  up  above  the  Orifice ;  which  being  alfo  laid  open, 

I  difeovered  the  paffage  into  the  Kidney,  and  felt  the  iide 
of  the  laft  Short-rib  bared  by  the  Matter  in  its  paffing  out.  I 
dreffed  the  Ulcer  with  the  mundificative  Ointment  of  Smal- 
lage,  and  healed  up  the  remaining  Sinufles  above  and  below 
to  the  very  Aperture.  While  I  was  doing  this  work.  Dr. 
Barwick  was  confulted  to  help  us  in  the  cure  by  Internals, 
who  preferibed  a  Traumatic  Decodtion  Oj  Sarfa,  Or.  with 
the  more  temperate  plants,  and  Balfarmc  Pills  to  con  tem¬ 
perate  the  Humours.  During  my  difpofing  of  this  Ulcer  to 
retain  a  Cannula,  the  Matter  difcharged  by  Urine  in  great 
quantity;  and  the  patient  was  as  forely  aflhdted,  and  had 
the  fame  fymptoms  that  others  have  who  are  difeafed  with. 
Ulcers  or  Stones  in  the  Kidney ;  but  after  vent  was  given ‘by 
a  fhort  Cannula  of  lead,  ftie  recovered.  Having  continued 
the  ufe  of  the  Cannula  fome  months,  I  removed  it,  and 
kept  a  Pea  juft  in  the  opening,  and  by  red  Sparadrope 
and  Comprefs  retained  it  on ;  then  left  her  to  her  mother 
to  drefs,  and  only  called  fometimes,  when  they  gave  me  no¬ 
tice  of  their  wants.  After  a  year  or  thereabout  that  fhe  had 
kept  this  Fontanel  open,  the  internal  pains  and  difcharge  of 
Impurities  ceafed,  and  {he  grew  more  flefhy  and  ftrong. 
She  went  alfo  daily  to  a  neighbouring  fchool,  where  fhe  was 
exercifed  in  dancing,  &c.  After  the  fpace  of  two  years,  or 
thereabout,  the  Ulcer  feeming  not  to  matter  more  than 
might  be  expedted  from  a  fmall  Fontanel,  the  mother  call 
out  the  Pea,  and  permitted  it  to  heal  up.  But  being  foon 
alarmed  by  the  old  accidents  which  returned  upon  the  child, 
fhe  fent  for  me.  I  opened  it  again,  and  left  them  to  keep 
it  fo.  Dr.  Barwick  was  alfo  again  confulted,  who  repeated 
the  former  method  with  fome  little  alteration.  The  Ulcer 
was  afterward  kept  open  near  three  years,  during  which 
fhe  repeated  her  courfe  of  phyfick  Spring  and  Fall,  and  was 
frequently  brought  to  me.  At  length  I  feeing  her  well 
grown,  and  of  a  flefhy  and  healthy  Complexion,  and  the 
Fontanel  in  a  manner  dried  up,  I  advifed  them  to  throw 
out  the  Pea,  it  being  of  no  ufe.  They  did  fb  ;  from  which 
time  the  patient  hath  continued  ftrong  and  well,  and  is  fince 
married.  Wifeman. 

Applications  to  promote  Suppuration  are,  the  Fats  of  all 
domeftic  creatures,  old  Oil,  Onions  roafted  in  embers,  Lilly- 
roots,  Mallows,  and  Marfh-mallows,  Colt’s  foot.  Bryony, 
and  fharp-pointed  Dock-roots,  Linfeed,  and  Foenugreek,  Bar- 
ley,  Lentil,  Vetch,  Lupin,  and  Wheat-meal,  Gum  Galbanum, 

Ammoniacum,  Bdellium,  and  the  Mucilage  Plaifter. - For 

inftance,  if  Nature  be  ftrong,  and  the  Matter  lies  not  very 
deep,  the  following  Cataplafm  may  be  applied  : 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows,  and  of  white  Lillies 
each  two  ounces.  Leaves  of  Colts-foot,  and  of  Mallows 
each  one  handful  ;  boil  them  in  broth,  and  let  them  be 
well  mafhed,  then  add  of  powdered  Linfeed  one  ounce,  of 
Wheat-meal  two  ounces,  of  Hogs-lard  and  frefh  Butter 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  Saffron  in  powder  two 
fcruples,  and  the  Yolk  of  one  Egg  ;  mix  and  make  a  Ca¬ 
taplafm.  Wifeman. 

In  cold  Tumours,  or  where  the  Matter  is  deep, 

T.  ake  of  Bryony,  and  fharp-pointed  Dock-roots,  each  tw# 
ounces,  boil  and  pulp  them  through  a  fieve ;  to  which 
add  of  Capers  and  Garlick,  roafted  under  the  embers, 
each  three  ounces,  V  eaft  or  Barm  two  ounces.  Powders 
of  Linfeed  and  Foenugreek  each  one  ounce.  Wheat-meal 
two  ounces,  Hogs-lard  two  ounces,  of  Honey  and 
Goofe-greafe  each  one  ounce,  of  Saffron  in  powder  one 
dram.  Mix. 

Where  tire  Matter  is  tough  and  vifcid,  as  in  the  Furuncle, 
Emplafters  of  Gum  Galbanum,  Ammoniacum,  Bdellium, 
and  of  the  Mucilages  are  preferable.  Wifeman. 

In  fcrophulous  Swellings  alfo,  the  Gum  Plaifters  are  lefs 
troublefome  than  any  other  applications,  and  may  be  renewed 
every  four  or  five  days,  thefe  Tumours  being  very  flow  of  Sup¬ 
puration. 

But  the  ufe  of  fuppurative  Plaifters  in  hafty  Abfeejfes ,  or 
Inflammations,  in  a  weak  or  dropfical  Habit  of  Body,  is  by  no 
means  advifeable,  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  fit  uneafy  on  the  In¬ 
flammation,  are  often  painful  to  remove,  when  we  enquire 
into  the  ftate  of  the  Tumour,  and  by  their  Comprefs  in  bad 
Conftitutions,  add  lomethfrig  to  the  difpofition  of  the  part  to 
mortify. 
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Amondt  the  fuppurative  Pultices  perhaps  there  is  none  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  made  of  Bread  and  Milk,  foftened  with  Oil ; 
at  leaft  the  advantage  of  any  other  over  it  is  not  to  be  diftin- 

guifhed  in  practice.  Sharp .  ,  .  , 

The  Abfcefs  may  be  covered  with  the  Pultice  twice  a  daj, , 

till  it  arrives  at  a  ripenefs  fufficient  to  require  opening,  which 
is  fooner  or  later  according  to  the  Humour  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  formed.  IVifeman. 

Bafilicon,  mixed  up  with  a  third  part  of  the  Ointment  of 
Marfh-mallows,  is  an  excellent  Suppurative.  Turner. 

Abfceffes  from  a  Plethora,  and  ill  flefhy  parts,  with  lefs  dif¬ 
ficulty  come  to  maturity,  than  thofe  which  arife  from  ciude 
Humours,  and  are  near,  or  in  the  Joints,  or  parts  endued  with 
little  Heat,  efpecially  thofe  contained  in  a  Cyftis.  IVifeman. 

It  often  alfo  happens,  that  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  Cata- 
plafms,  Suppuration,  through  the  Blood-velfels  being  c  ogge  , 
advances  very  flowly.  In  this  cafe.  Bleeding  will  fometimes 
quicken  it  exceedingly  ;  but  however  this  practice  is  to  be  fol 
lowed  with  caution,  it  being  a  maxirrt  laid  down  in  furgery, 
that  evacuations  are  pernicious  in  every  circumftance  of  a 

difeafe  that  is  at  laft  to  end  in  Suppuration.  Sharp. 

In  the  formation  of  large  Abfceffes  the  Pain  is  fometimes  al- 
jpoft  intolerable  ;  to  remedy  which  an  Anodyne  draught  will  be 
of  great  fervice,  and  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  the 

Abfcefs  is  opened.  „  .  . 

Dr.  Sydenham’s  method  of  treating  the  Small-pox  fufficiently 

juftifies  this  way  of  proceeding. 

Many  ill  confequences  attend  opening  an  Abfcejs  too  loon* 
efpecially  in  the  Breafts  and  inguinal  Glands  from  the  Venereal 
Difeafe ;  for  Pus  generates  Pus,  and  therefore  if  it  is  let  out 
before  all  the  obftruaing  Matter  and  deftroyed  Veflels  are  con¬ 
verted  into  Pus,  the  part  that  remains  unfuppurated  will  harden, 
the  Air  will  gain  admittance,  and  the  Ulcer  will  difeharge 
Ichor,  inftead  of  well-conco&ed  Pus.  Turner. 

Tumours  made  bv  tranflation  have  been  known,  which 
have  had  Matter  in  them  from  their  firft  appearance  ;  but  it 
being  commonly  lodged  deep  under  the  Mufcles,  the  Matter  is 
not  felt  till  it  hathraifed  the  Tumour,  which  is  not  done  with¬ 
out  Pain,  Pulfation,  &c.  as  in  a  Phlegmon  ;  but  thefe  leem 
deeper,  and  do  not  affedt  the  Skin  with  Inflammation  till  the 
Matter  reach  near  it. 

In  thefe  Tumours  we  do  not  attend  the  fymptoms  of  Sup¬ 
puration,  but  open  them  as  foon  as  any  quantity  of  Matter 
offers  itfelf. 

Whilft  the  Matter  is  making,  the  native  Heat  of  the  part  is 
to  be  preferved  and  increafed  by  applications,  which  may  alle¬ 
viate  the  Pain,  and  promote  Concodtion.  IVifeman. 

The  Paronychia  Maligna  is  an  inftance  of  this  ;  for  were  we 
to  wait  for  a  regular  Suppuration,  the  lofs  of  the  Joint  would 
be  the  confequencej 

Suppuration  is  known  to  be  compleated  by  the  thinnefs  and 
eminence  of  the  Skin  in  fome  part  of  the  T umour,  by  the 
fluctuation  of  Matter  underneath,  and  a  general  remiflion  of 
the  Pain,  Tenfion,  and  Fever :  indeed  it  fometimes  happens, 
if  the  Matter  lies  deep,  that  the  fymptoms,  particularly  the 
Pain,  continue  till  the  Pus  is  difeharged. 

If  the  Tumour  becomes  mote  compact,  and  thrufts  out  into 
a  Cone,  and  looks  pale,  the  opening  of  it  is  not  to  be  deferred  ; 
for  as  Apoftems  opened  before  the  Suppuration  is  perfected 
lofe  their  Heat  and  become  crude,  fo  the  Matter  if  fufFered  to 
lie  long  after  it  is  made,  tends  to  Putrefa&ion,  whereby  the 
parts  underneath  corrupt,  and  the  Abfcefs  becomes  finous, 
particularly  if  in  the  Joints,  or  over  the  Sutures  in  the  Head. 

So  alfo  in  Abfceffes  in  Ano,  where  through  the  weaknefs  of 
the  part,  a  Putrefaction  is  apt  to  follow  ;  or  in  the  Fauces, 
where  the  neighbouring  parts  are  comprefled,  and  the  patient 
Is  in  hazard  of  Strangling. 

In  thefe  cafes  we  wait  not  for  perfect  Suppuration,  but  by 
deep  Scarifications  difeharge  the  ferous  Blood,  and  prevent  an 
Abfcefs.  There  is  alfo  care  to  be  taken  in  Abfceffes  of  the 
Brealt  and  Belly,  where  the  Matter  is  in  danger  of  breaking 
inwards,  for  by  opening  thefe  too  foon,  they  fometimes  apofte- 
mate  again,  or  become  crude  and 'difficult  to  digeft  and  cure. 
IVifeman. 

Notwithftanding  it  is  very  much  taught  to  open  critical 
Abfceffes  before  they  come  to  an  exact  Suppuration,  in  order 
to  give  vent  fooner  to  the  noxious  Matter  of  the  difeafe  ; 
yet  in  opening  before  this  period,  they  mils  the  very  defign  they 
«  aim  at,  fince  but  little  Matter  is  depofited  in  the  Abfcefs  before 
it  arrives  towards  its  ripenefs  ;  and  befides,  the  Ulcer  afterwards 
grows  foul,  and  is  lefs  difpofed  to  heal.  Sharp. 

Abfceffes  are  to  be  opened  either  by  Knife  or  Cauftic. 

In  fmall  Abfceffes ,  and  in  thofe  of  the  face,  the  Knife  has 
the  advantage,  where  a  Cauftic  would  deftroy  its  beauty  by  the 
Cicatrix  it  occafions. 

But  in  large  Abfceffes  where  the  quantity  of  Matter  is  great, 
or  we  would  keep  the  Abfceffes  long  open,  a  Cauftic  is  more 
proper,  from  the  great  opening  it  makes,  than  by  Puncfture  or 
Incifion.  IVifeman. 

Mr,  Sharp  prefers  the  Knife  even  in  large  Abfceffes y  and  ad- 
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vifes,  if  there  be  much  difcoloured  Skin,  to  cut  out  a  circular, 
or  oval  piece  of  it,  which  operation,  if  done  dextroufly,  is 
much  lefs  painful  than  by  Cauftic,  and  at  once  lays  open  a 
great  fpace  of  the  Abfcefs ,  which  may  be  drelTed  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  Matter  of  it  freely  difeharged  ;  whereas, 
fays  he,  after  a  Cauftic,  though  we  make  Inciftons  through  the 
Efcar,  yet  the  Matter  will  be  under  fome  confinement,  and 
we  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  drefling  properly  till  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  Slough,  which  often  requires  a  confiderable  time, 
fo  that  the  cure  mult  be  neceflarily  retarded. 

Mr.  Wifeman  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Cauftic,  and  fays 
in  the  opening  large  Abfceffes  it  is  nioft  fafe  and  eafy,  as  the 
Pus  thereby  is  difeharged  more  plentifully  than  by  Incifion ; 
nor  only  for  this  reafon  does  he  commend  the  ufe  of  it,  but  ori 
account  of  another  advantage  ;  for  if  a  Cauftic  be  applied  on 
the  declining  part  of  a  Tumour,  the  Abfcefs  is  fometimes  near 
cured  before  the  Efcar  feparates,  if  the  Matter  be  not  con¬ 
tained  in  fome  particular  Cyftis. 

Turner  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  fays  the  Pain  proceeding 
from  the  operation  of  a  Cauftic  is  fufficiently  recompenfed  by 
the  eafe  of  the  drefling,  when  there  is  no  occafion  to  cram  in 
Tents  or  Doflils,  as  there  muft  be  to  keep  the  Lips  of  a  re¬ 
cent  wound  diftended,  and  thereby  choak  in  the  Matter,  by 
the  one  increafing  the  Pain,  by  the  other  the  Sinuofity. 

If  an  Abfcefs  is  to  be  opened  with  the  Knife,  if  the  Matter 
does  not  lie  deep,  the  Incifion  muft  be  made  the  whole  length 
of  the  Tumour,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  depending  part  may  be 
open  for  the  difeharge  of  the  Matter,  which  will  prevent  the 
trouble  of  dilating. 

By  this,  with  good  Comprefs  and  Bandage,  many  Apoftemsi 
are  healed  in  a  very  little  time,  without  any  other  application 
than  a  Pledgit,  armed  with  a  common  Digeftive. 

The  Incifion  is  always  to  be  made  according  to  the  dire&ion 
of  the  Fibres :  If  it  be  in  the  Groin  or  Arm-pit,  it  ought  toi 
be  oblique :  In  other  parts  it  muft  be  made  according  to  the 
length  of  the  Member. 

For  fhould  you  make  a  tranfverfe  Incifion,  the  Matter  would 
bag  below  the  wound,  where,  for  want  of  a  difeharge,  in  a 
little  time  it  would  find  a  way  in  the  Interftices  of  the  Mufcles, 
and  produce  Sinufies  very  difficult  of  cure ;  befides  the  hazard 
of  corroding  the  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves  and  Tendons,  or  the 
Bone  itfelf,  if  it  lies  near  one.  IVifeman. 

In  making  the  Incifion,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  no 
large  Blood-veffel  be  wounded.  On  this  account  it  is  always 
neceftary  that  the  furgeon  Ihould  be  provided  not  only  with 
fome  reftringent  applications,  fuch  as  Galen’s  powder  of  Frank- 
incenfe  and  Aloes,  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  but  with 
Ligatures,  as  guard  againft  fuch  accidents. 

Nerves  alfo  andTendcns  are  to  be  taken  great  care  of,  the 
Pain  and  Fluxion  arifing  from  wounds  of  thefe  always  pro¬ 
ducing  very  dangerous  fymptoms,  and  often  a  Mortification. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  in  opening  large  Abfceffes ,  whether 
by  Knife  or  Cauftic,  the  whole  Matter  is  not  to  be  difeharged 
at  once,  left  the  heat  of  tire  part  be  over-weakened,  or  the  pa¬ 
tient  faint.  IVifeman . 

Incifion-knives  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  in  ufe  as  th« 
particular  fituation  of  the  Abfcefs  fhall  require :  The  common 
one  ufed  in  opening  Abfceffes  is  fmall,  ftrait,  and  round-edged, 
but  in  dilating  of  Sinufles,  or  after  a  Pun&ure,  the  flat-edged 
Knife  with  the  Director  is  preferable. 

In  Abfceffes  of  the  Fauces,  the  blade  of  the  Knife  is  fhorterj 
and  the  handle  longer  than  of  the  common  knives.  IVifeman. 

The  Lancet  alfo  comes  in,  as  fometimes  neceftary  in  fmall 
Abfceffes  ;  but  too  often  calls  for  the  Knife  or  Sciftars  to  finilh 
what  it  had  fo  imperfectly  begun. 

An  Abfcefs  fometimes  burfts  before  Suppuration  is  com¬ 
pleated  5  in  this  cafe  the  ufe  of  the  Cataplafm  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  Tumour  will  admit  of  dilatation  (which  generally 
happens  in  two  or  three  days)  with  the  Knife  or  Sciflars. 

For  this  purpofe  the  ancients  ufed  the  Root  of  the  Papyrus. 
Diofcorides. 

The  Incifion  being  made,  the  accidents  or  fymptoms  that  at¬ 
tend  it  are  to  be  removed.  If  any  Bleeding  fhould  happen,  it 
muft  be  reftrained  with  Galen’s .  powder  before  mentioned, 
mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  IVifeman. 

But  the  ufual  method  of  drefling  an  Abfcefs  the  firft  time,  is 
With  dry  Lint  only,  or  if  no  Blood  appears,  then  with  Doflils, 
armed  with  fome  Digeftive  warm,  as  Turpentine  mixed  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  or,  which  is  preferable,  with  a  mixture  of 
Bafilicon  and  Arcaeus’s  Liniment,  obferving  to  lay  the  Doflils 
loofe  in  the  cavity,  unlefs  the  Abfcefs  be  deep,  and  the  wound 
narrow,  as  is  the  cafe  fometimes  of  Abfceffes  in  Ano,  when  the 
Lint  muft  be  crammed  in  pretty  tight,  that  we  may  have  after¬ 
wards  the  advantage  of  drefling  down  to  the  bottom,  without 
the  ufe  of  Tents. 

The  Doflils  in  deep  cavities  muft  be  fecured  by  tying  %  bit 
of  thread  or  filk  about  them,  many  bad  accidents  having  been 
occafioned  by  one  of  thefe  lying  upobfejYfid  ftfKlS  UIUC.  Vit- 
nefs  the  following  obfervation.- 
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A  inan  of  about  fifty  years  old,  of  a  full  Body  and  flrong  Con- 
ftitution,  Was  taken  with  a  Pain  under  his  Right-arm,  with 
Hardnefs  and  Inflammation.  I  was  fent  for,  and  concluding  it 
a  Bubo,  thruft  forth  by  the  ftrength  of  Nature,  applied  a 
plaifter  of  Diachylum  with  the  Gums,  defigning  not  to  drefs 
again  till  it  was  near  fuppurated  ;  but  the  Tumour  increafing 
with  great  Pain  and  inflamed  Rednefs,  I  was  put  upon  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  applying  Anodyne  Cataplafms.  Within  few  days 
after,  it  being  fuppurated,  I  opened  it  by  Incifion,  and  dif- 
charged  a  well-conco&ed  Matter  ;  then  drefled  it  with  Bafi- 
licon  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  upon  a  Tent,  and  applied  a 
Plaifter  of  Diachylum  malaxed  with  an  Ointment  of  Marfh- 
mallows,  and  afterwards  drefled  it  with  the  Mundificative  of 
Paracelfus.  Having  fo  difpofed  it  to  heaf,  I  left  dreflings, 
and  after  three  or  four  days  vifited  the  patient  again  ;  when, 
obferving  the  Hardnefs  digefted  off,  and  the  Abfcefs  fit  to 
cicatrize,  I  left  off  the  ufe  of  the  Tent,  aiid  drefled  it  with 
a  Pledget  of  the  Ointment  of  Pompholix,  and  the  Cerate 
over  it,  and  left  them  wherewithal  to  finifh  the  cure.  But 
a  few  days  after  they  fent  for  me  again.  I  found  it  fwelled, 
and  the  Matter  iffuing  from  it  thin  and  foetid,  and  much  more 
in  quantity  than  I  could  expeCt.  I  enlarged  the  opening  by 
Incifion,  and  there  came  forth  a  Tent,  which  in  his  fervants 
drefling  had  flipped  into  the  Abfcefs.  From  that  time  the 
Matter  leffened,  and  the  Abfcefs  cured  without  relapfe  by  the 
method  aforefaicL  Wifemari. 

Over  the  Doffils,  Pledgits  armed  with  the  fame  Digeffive 
muff  be  applied  to  the  Lips,  with  ar  large  Pledgit  of  Bafilicon 
above,  and  the  whole  fecured  with  good  Comprefs  and 
Bandage. 

_  The  common  Comprefs  is  made  of  linert  rags  folded  feveral 
times  ;  but  the  plaifter  Comprefs  which  is  made  of  three  or  four 
folds  of  the  common  defenfative  plaifter  ftuck  together,  and 
fhaped  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  compafs  and  dimenfion  of  the 
cavity  to  be  eompreffed,  obferving  heedfully  to  bring  the  edge 
thereof  even  with  the  Lips  of  the  disjoined  part,  has  much  the 
preference  as  it  remains  immoveable  on  the  part  it  is  applied  to. 
'Turner. 

The  Bandage  mull  be  fuited  to  the  fituation'  of  the  wound. 
In  the  Limbs  the  fingle-headed  Roller  is  generally  ufed,  but  is 
oftentimes  exceeded  by  the  laced  Sock,  Stocking,  Knee-piece, 
Trowfe,  Glove,  Elbow,  and  Arm-piece,  by  their  equal  lacing 
when  well  fitted  to  the  feveral  members. 

If  the  Roller  be  ufed,  care  mull  always  be  taken,  that  the 
circumvolution  be  made  that  way,  whether  to  the  right  or  left, 
as  may  bear  firft  .upon  the  extremity  of  the  Sinus  before  it  reach 
the  edge  of  the  wound  or  ulcer ;  by  which  the  contained  matter 
will  be  preffed  out,  and  the  wound  unite  at  the  fame  time. 
Turner. 

The  length  of  the  Roller  for  the  Arm  or  Leg  fhould  be  about 
two  yards,  and  for  the  Thigh  a  yard  more  mull  be  added  ; 
its  breadth,  two,  three,  or  four  inches,  as  appears  necefiary ; 
for  the  Fingers  one  of  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  will 
fuflice. 

If  the  wound  be  on  the  Head,  the  Cap  or  double- headed 
Roller  muft  be  made  ufe  of.  See  Bandage. 

After  the  Abfcefs  is  drefled,  if  it  is  on  the  Leg,  it  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  placed  upon  a  pillow  ;  if  on  the  Arm,  in  a  fling,  by 
which  means  a  flux  of  humours  will  be  prevented  from  falling 
upon  the  part,  which  would  very  much  retard  the  cure,  and 
which  would  inevitably  happen,  fhould  the  Limb  be  fuffered  to 
hang  down. 

Fainting,  which  fometimes  happens  through  weaknefs  or 
timoroufnefs  of  the  patient,  may  be  relieved  by  faying  him  down 
on  his  Back,  and  fprinkling  a  little  cold  water  on  his  Face : 
but  if  it  proceeds  from  fome  preceding  ficknefs,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  evacuation,  and  noifom  corrupt 
Matter ;  in  this  cafe  Cordial  Julaps  are  necefiary,  and  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure.  JVifeman. 

The  Spirits  may  alfo  be  refrefhed  with  Epithems,  made  up  of 
fome  Diftilled Waters  and  Cordial  Species, withVinegar  of  Rofes, 
which  for  want  of  a  phyfician  may  be  prefcribed.  IVifeman. 

The  frequency  of  drefling  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the 
difcharge  ;  once  in  twenty  four  hours  is  ordinarily  fufficient, 
but  fometimes  to  do  it  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times,  may  be 
necefiary. 

In  cleaning  the  wound  it  is  needlefs  to  be  too  fcrupuloufly  nice  ; 
but  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  a  fore  fhould  never  be  wiped  by 
drawing  a  piece  of  tow  or  rag  over  it,  but  only  by  dabbing  it 
with  fine  lint,  which  is  a  much  eafier  method  for  the  patient ; 
the  parts  about  it  may  be  wiped  clean  in  a  rougher  manner  with¬ 
out  any  prejudice. 

I  do  not  think  the  air  has  that  ill  effe&on  fores  as  is  generally 
conceived ;  nor  would  the  large  Abfceffes  on  beafts,  which  are 
often  expofed  to  the  air  the  whole  time  of  cure,  do  well,  if  it 
was  fo  very  pernicious  as  it  is  reprefented  ;  but  as  it  tends  to  the 
making  a  fcab,  and  in  winter  is  a  little  painful  to  the  new  flefh 
it  will  be  right  ~to  finifh  the  drefling  as  quick  as  may  be  without 
hurrying. 

t  >  . 


Another  caution  necefiary  in  the  treatment  of  Abfceffes  is, 
that  furgeons  fhould  not  upon  all  occafions  fearch  into  their  ca¬ 
vities,  with  the  Finger  or  Probe,  as  it  often  tears  them  open, 
and  indifpofes  them  for  a  cure.  Sharp. 

At  the  next  drefling  if  there  is  any  confiderable  Hardnefe 
from  the  Tumour  not  being  fufficiently  fuppurated,  as  in  large 
Abfceffes  it  frequently  happens,  or  if  the  Lips  of  the  wound  are 
painful,  and  inflamed,  in  thefe  cafes  a  Fomentation  prepared  of 
the  tops  of  Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  Wormwood,  and  Cha¬ 
momile  Flowers  fhould  be  ready,  out  of  which  a  Stuph  of  flannel 
may  be  wrung,  and  applied  over  the  Abfcefs ,  to  give  a  breathing 
to  the  part. 

But  if  the  Abfcefs  was  the  conference  of  a  congefted  Tu¬ 
mour,  and  Nature  wants  afliftance  to  preferve  the  heat,  and 
ftrength en  the  relaxed  parts,  inftead’of  the  emollient  Fomentation 
above,  it  muft  be  bathed  with  a  deco&ion  of  Wormwood  * 
Elder -flowers,  red  Rofes,  Myrtle-berries,  and  Foenugreek  feed, 
in  Wine  and  Water,  adding  afterwards  fome  Spirit  of  Wine. 
Wij  reman. 

The  Abfcefs  may  be  drefled  with  Liniment  and  Bafilicon, 
and  the  Lips,  if  inflamed,  with  a  mixture  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  and 
the  Yolk  of  a  new  laid  Egg,  with  Comprefs  and  Bandage  as 
before. 

The  ufe  of  theFomentation  muft  be  continued  every  drefling, 
till  there  is  a  good  Digeftion. 

In  winter  the  dreffings  may  be  warmed  ;  but  in  fummer  it  is 
fuperfluous. 

If  the  Ulcer  fhould  want  deterging,  a  little  red  Precipitate 
finely  powdered,  arid  mixed  with  Liniment,  or  Bafilicon,  will 
riot'  only  deterge  it,  but  will  incam  it,  fo  as  in  a  very  little  time 
to  want  nothing  but  the  white  Ointment,  the  Cerate  of  Lapis 
Calaminaris,  or  even  dry  Lint  to  cicatrize  it. 

Sometimes,  notwithftanding  all  our  care,  the  Matter  will  fo 
infinuate  itfelf  into  the  parts  about,  and  form  fuch  cavities  a9 
will  not  admit  of  this  way  of  healing.  In  thefe  cafes  great  cau¬ 
tion  is  to  be  had  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  Tents,  which  are  al- 
moft  univerfally  decried  in  thefe  days,  though  they  ftilf  continue 
to  be  employed  too  much  by  the  very  people  who  would  feemt 
to  explode  them  moft  ;  in  fbort,  they  are  very  feldom  ne- 
ceffary. 

However,  in  this  cafe  they  are  fometimes  found  ufeful  to 
thin  the  Skin  for  the  more  eafy  dilating,  which  muft  be  done  im¬ 
mediately. 
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the  Matter  cannot  difcharge  itfelf  by  the  Orifice  already  made, 
and  yet  does  not  point  fufficiently  to  any  other  part  for  an  open¬ 
ing,  though  it  make  figns  whither  it  would  tend  if  it  was  a  little 
confined.  In  fuch  an  inftance  a  Tent  would  be  ufeful,  for  by 
plugging  up  the  Orifice,  it  would  make  the  Matter  recur  to 
the  part  difpofed  to  receive  it,  and  mark  the  place  for  a  counter 
opening.  But  Tents  do  moft  good  in  little  deep  Abfceffes ,  whence 
any  extraneous  body  is  to  be  evacuated,  fuch  as  fmall  fplinters 
of  Bone,  & c.  Sharp. 

,  The  Ufe  of  Injections  is  alfo  recommended  by  many,  as  fer- 
viceable  in  deep  Abfceffes ,  but  with  little  reafon  ;  for  they  do  fo 
much  mifchief  by  diftending  the  parts  of  the  Abfcefs ,  and  in  a 
manner  macerating  the  new  Flefh  generated  within  them,  that 
they  are  hardly  proper  in  any  cafe;  though  one  of  the  great 
mifchiefs  of  Injections,  and  Tents,  has  been  the  mrfleadino- 
furgeons  into  a  faith,  that  where-ever  thefe  medicines  were  ap¬ 
plied,  the  part  would  heal ;  and  upon  that  preemption,  they 
have  negleCted  to  dilate  Abfceffes,  which  have  not  only  remained 
incurable  after  this  treatment,  but  would  often  have  done  fo  for 
--of a  difcharge,  if  they  had  been  dreffed  more  fuperficially. 

For  the  cure  of  thefe  Sinuffes,  See  Ulcer. 

Mortifications  fometimes  fucceed  large  Abfceffes,  though  not 
very  often.  For  the  method  of  treating  them,  See  Gan- 
grzena. 
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f  i Ce  c  °  uxuriant,  as  to  produce  great  quantities 

of  loofe  fpungy  Flefh,  which  often  gives  a  deal  of  trouble  to  the 

an??11’  uY  ^  nfin?  con1flderably  above  the  furface  of  the  Skin, 
and  thereby  preventing  the  Ulcer  cicatrizing. 
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ca  led  Paracelfus’s  Mundificative,  and  muft  be  continued  till  the 
U  cer  is  deterged  ;  after  which  it  may  be  treated  as  before- 
entioned.  1  he  following  Obfervation  fhews  the  neceffit) 
fometimes  of  this  way  of  proceeding.  ^ 
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A  voting  'gentlewoman  after  child-bed  being  mdifpofed  in  her 
health  her  left  Breaft  became  difeafed,  and  1  welled.  I  hey 

contented  themfelvcs  with  fuch  help  as  thofe  about  them 
could  afford.  But  after  fome  days  it  growing  more  painful 
and  fwelled,  the  apothecary  brought  in  his  brother,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  Suppuration,  and  after  fome  while  gave  vent  to 
the  Matter,  and  proceeded  in  the  cure.  But  while  he  was 
dreffing  that  opening,  the  Fluxion  increafed,  and  other  Ab¬ 
fceffes  were  raifed,  and  from  the  feveral  Apoftemations  fi- 
nuous  Ulcers  were  afterwards  made.  Thus  the  work  became 
difficult.  I  was  confulted.  In  the  pulling  out  one  of  the 
Tents,  a  thin  white  Matter  iffued  out  in  great  quantity-  My 
Irother-chirurgeon  called  it  Milk,  but  I  thought  it  Matter ; 
and  obferved  die  Abfcefs  to  have  begun  deep  in  t  ie  o  y  o 
the  Glands,  which,  through  length  of  time  corrupting  them, 
rendered  the  Swelling  hard;  and  the  lent  flopping  in  tie 
Matter  between  dreffings,  had  occafioned  that .large  dif  charge 
we  then  met  with.  The  method  of  cure  confifted  m  the  en¬ 
larging  of  that  Orifice  where  the  Matter  feemed  to  be  detained, 
and  then  to  proceed  with  Deterfives,  &c.  They  entertained 
me  in  the  cure,  and  I  continued  my  brother-chirurgeon. 
We  began  with  the  application  of  a  Cauftic  to  the  part 
round  about  the  Orifice,  flopping  the  hole  with  Lint  ;  by 
which  means  in  afhort  time  we  made  an  eafy  way  for  the 
Matter,  and  faw  no  reafon  afterwards  to  think  it  Milk. 

As  the  Efcar  feparated,  a  Fungus  thruft  forth,  which  we 
fprinkled  with  red  Precipitate,  dreffing  up  the  Efcar  with 
Bafilicon,  and  the  other  openings  with  Ointment  of  Pompho- 
lyx,  and  Cerate  of  Althaea  over  all.  After  a  more  full  repa¬ 
ration  of  that  Efcar,  we  obferving  the  Fungus  to  rife  more 
large,  applied  a  Stuph  wrung  out  of  a  Decodion  of  the  i  ops 
of  Wormwood,  Rue,  Mint,  and  Flowers  of  red  Rofes,  and 
Balauftines,  made  in  Wine  andWater  ;  and  the  while  fent  for 
fome  Chalcanthum,  which  we  applied  upon  the  Fungus,  and 
Pledgits  of  Ointment  of  Tutty  over  the  ulcerated  parts. 
The  fecond  day  after  we  took  off  the  dreffings,  and  found 
an  Efcar  made  by  the  Cathaeretic,  which  we  thruft  off, 

.  and  dreffed  it  again  with  the  fame,  and  continued  the 
ufe  of  Efcarotics.  During  thofe  applications  we  applied 
over  the  Breaft  the  Plaifter  of  Bole  to  reftrain  the  Influx ;  but 
yet  the  Fungus  increafed  upon  us,  and  raifed  a  Swelling  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  other  Orifices.  Upon  which  confider- 
ation  we  applied  a  large  Cauftic  upon  that  Swelling,  which 
laid  fome  of  the  other  Orifices  into  this;  then  divided  the 
Efcar,  and  dreffed  it  up  with  Lenients,  and  coveied  the 
Fungus  with  Efcarotics  where-ever  it  began  to  thruft  out, 
by  which  it  was  kept  down.  But  after  the  Sepaiation  of  this 
latter  Efcar,  we  feeing  the  Fungus  great,  and  the  way  of 
extirpating  it  by  Efcarotics  flow ;  and  fearing  the  ill  con- 
fequences  of  it,  1  preft  with  my  Finger  under  it,  and  at 
once  broke  into  it,  and  pulled  it  out  in  pieces ;  then  filled 
up  the  place  with  red  Precipitate,  and  Mundificative  of  Pa- 
racelfus  upon  Pledgits,  with  the  aforefaid  Plaifter  over  the 
whole  Breaft,  and  bound  it  up.  The  fecond  day  after  that 
we  opened  it  again  ;  and  by  this  fame  method  often  repeated, 
we  fubdued  the  remainder  of  the  Fungus,  and  raifed  a  firm 
Bafis,  on  which  we  incarned,  with  an  addition  of  powder  of 
Orris-root,  Myrrh,  and  Sarcocolla,  to  the  fore-mentioned 
Mundificative ;  and  then  applied  the  Cerate  of  Agrippa  over 
the  Breaft,  and  in  few  days  cicatrized  it  with  a  fmooth  Cica¬ 
trix,  the  Lips  falling  in  by  the  benefit  of  Nature,  which  was 
affifted  the  while  by  Traumatic  Decodlions,  as  in*uch 
cafes  is  ufual.  Wifeman. 

Sometimes  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcer  grow  callous,  arid  will  not 
cicatrize.  In  this  cafe,  the  adlual  Cautery  is  often  found  of 
good  fervice,  and  the  part  muft  be  treated  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  common  Burn.  For  further  directions  fee  Ulcer. 

When  an  Abfcefs  is  judged  proper  to  be  opened  by  Cauftic, 
two  things  are  to  be  confidered  :  the  thicknefs  of  the  Integu¬ 
ments,  and  the  age  of  the  patient ;  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
apply  a  burning  Cauftic  to  a  child,  when  a  mild  one  would  do 
the  bufinefs  as  well ;  and  where  the  Abfcefs  lies  deep,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  a  furgeon,  fhould  he  either  apply  too  mild 
a  one,  or  on  the  other  hand  take  a  proper  one  off  too  foon,  that 
is,  before  it  has  fheathed  its  points  in  the  Matter  contained  in  the 
Abfcefs. 

Cauftics  are  of  various  forts ;  the  ftrongeft  is  reckoned  the 
Lapis  infernalis,  being  the  firft  running  of  Soap-makers  Lees, 
boiled  id  a  brafs  or  copper  ladle,  to  a  confiftence,  and  cut  with 
a  hot  knife  into  pieces  of  feveral  fizes,  and  kept  clofe  flopped 
from  the  air,  till  the  time  of  ufe  ;  a  piece  of  this,  of  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  filver  three-pence,  will  make  an  Efcar  near  as 
large  as  a  fix-pence,  and  ufually  performs  its  work  in  an  hour’s 
time. 

A  milder  than  this,  is  a  Pafte  made  of  Soap-lees,  and  Quick¬ 
lime  powdered  ;  and  a  ftill  milder,  called  from  its  foftnefs, 
the  Velvet  Cauftic,  is  a  Pafte  made  of  Quick-lime  powdered, 
and  a  little  Soap.  This  is  chiefly  adapted  to  Infants,  and  tender 
Bodies,  and  may  be  fuffered  to  lie  on  twenty  four  hours. , 
Turner. 


The  heft  Cauftic  in  ufe,  is  Lapis  infernalis  powJered  and 
mixed  into  a  Pafte  with  Soap,  which  is  to  be  prevented  from 
fpreading  by  cutting  an  Orifice  in  a  piece  of  flicking  Plaifter, 
nearly  as  big  as  you  mean  to  make  the  Efcar,  which  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part,  the  Cauftic  muft  be  laid  on  the  Orifice,  and 
preferved  in  its  fituation  by  a  few  flips  of  Plaifter  Lid  round  the 
edges,  and  a  large  piece  over  all,  with  moderate  Landage  to  re-1 
tain  the  whole.  Sharp. 

The  fize  of  the  Cauftic- muft  always  be  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  Efcar  propofed  ;  for  upon  the  folution  ol  its  falts,  in 
fpight  of  all  precaution  they  will  fpread,  fo  as  to  form  an 
Efcar  much  larger  than  their  own  compafs  when  firft  laid  on. 

This  caution  is  not  altogether  unneceffary,  having  frequently 
feen  an  Ulcer,  the  effedl  of  one  ot  thefe  Cauftics,  as  big  as  a 
half-crown,  and  that  too  upon  the  Pace,  Neck,  and  Breafts 
of  gentlewomen,  where  the  Scar  as  much  as  poffible  ought  to 
be  avoided,  which  needed  not  to  have  exceeded  the  compafs 
of  a  filver  groat.  Turner. 

This  Cauftic  generally  does  its  bufinefs  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
two  hours,  or  three,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  Skin, 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  notwithftanding  its  ftrength  and 
hidden  efficacy,  it  frequently  gives  no  pain,  where  the  Skin  is 
not  inflamed,  as  in  making  Iffues,  and  opening  lome  few  Ab“ 
fcejfes.  Sharp. 

When  the  Efcar  is  made,  which  is  known  by  a  remiffion  of 
the  Pain,  and  the  time  the  Cauftic  lay  on,  the  Plaifters  muft  be 
removed,  and  the  Salts  wafhed  from  the  part  with  warm  Milk. 
The  Efcar,  now  infenfible  to  the  Knife,  muft  be  cut  through, 
and  the  Matter  difeharged,  without  over-much  preffing  the 
parts  adjacent  to  get  out  all  at  once,  for  reafons  mentioned  be¬ 
fore. 

If  the  patient  bears  the  difeharge  of  the  Matter  without  fick- 
nefs  or  fainting,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  cut  away  as  much  of  the 
Efcar  as  can  be  done  conveniently  ;  the  remaining  part  is  to  be 
dreffed  up  with  Doffils  armed  with  Bafilicon,  and  dipt  in  Oil  of 
Lillies  warm,  and  over  all  a  Diapalma  Plaifter,  or  an  Anodyne 
Cataplafm,  with  gentle  Comprefs  and  Bandage  juft  to  retain  the 
dreffings  on  the  part.  Wifeman. 

This  method  muft  be  continued  till  the  patient  grows  eafy, 
which  is  generally  in  two  or  three  days ;  after  which  the  Com¬ 
prefs  and  Bandage  will  be  abfolutely  requifite,  by  the  artful  ma¬ 
nagement  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  fame  Digeftives, 
a  Sinuofity  may  perhaps  be  prevented,  and  nothing  more  upon 
the  fall  of  the  Efcar  wanted  than  a  little  dry  Lint  to  compleat 
the  cure.  Turner. 

AsAbfceffes  opened  by  Cauftic  are  liable  to  the  fame  accidents 
with  thofe  which  are  opened  by  Incifion,  the  method  of  treating 
them  are  in  both  cafes  the  fame ;  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
treat  of  particular  Abfceffes ,  with  their  different  methods  of  cure, 
in  every  part  of  the  Human  Body. 

Abscesses  of  the  Head. 

Abfceffes  in  the  Forehead  and  Hairy  Scalp  are,  for  the  general 
part,  the  confequences  of  a  Contufion  ;  where  the  extravafated 
Juices,  from  the  want  of  timeiy  bleeding,  and  reftringent  appli¬ 
cations,  their  regrefs  through  the  broken  Capillaries  being  de- 
ftroyed,  inflame  and  ripen  into  Matter. 

If  they  happen  upon  any  of  the  Sutures,  they  forhetimes  pro¬ 
duce  dangerous  fymptoms,  by  inflaming  the  Dura  Mater,  which 
paffes  through  them,  and  is  continued  to  the  Pericranium.  Wife- 
man.  See  Pericranium. 

In  all  Abfceffes  of  the  Hairy  Scalps  the  Cadftic  is  preferable  to 
Incifion,  (efpecially  if  the  Matter  has  been  fo  long  confined  as 
to  make  the,  Skull  black  or  carious)  as  it  makes  way  for  the 
Rugine  or  Rafpatory  [fee  RUGiNE]  which  is  always  to  be  ufed, 
except  upon  the  Sutures,  the  thinnefs  of  the  Skull  there  forbid¬ 
ding  it ;  for  fhould  we  wait  for  an  Exfoliation  by  the  common 
methods,  fome  weeks,  perhaps  months,  would  be  required  ; 
whereas,  bv  the  Rafpatory,  Incarnation  is  compleated  in  a  few 
days. 

Abfceffes  in  the  Forehead  muft  always  be  opened  by  Incifion, 
which  muft  be  made  according  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  Fibres, 
for  a  tranfverfe  wound  here  may  caufe  the  Eyebrows  to  fall  over 
the  Eyes. 

Arcaeus’s  Liniment  is  the  common  dreffing  in  thefe  Abfceffes , 
it  being  by  the  author  defigned  particularly  for  wounds  of  the 
Head,  and  the  cure  is  to  be  finifhed  with  dry  Lint,  with  good 
Comprefs  and  Bandage. 

If  a  Sinus  fhould  be  formed,  let  it  be  Opened  in  the  moft  de¬ 
pending  part,  the  Matter  let  out,  and  a  Comprefs  of  the  whole 
length  of  it  applied,  with  the  double-headed  Roller  or  Cap  ;  by 
which,  and  dreffing  as  above,  it  will  heal  without  farther  trou¬ 
ble. 

Abscesses  in  the  Eyelids* 

Internal  Abfceffes  in  the  Eyelids  muft  be  treated  by  making  an 
Incifion  in  their  moft  eminent  part,  and  evacuating  the  Humour. 
After  this  wafh  the  place  with  Brine,  and  bind  on  it  a 
piece  of  Wool  moiftened  with  an  Egg.  Next  day  foment  the 
fore,  and  anoint  it  with  Honey  ;  after  this,  let  the  cure  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  frequent  Inftillation  of  the  Collyrium  Reprcuum. 
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,  As  for  external  Abfceffes  in  thefe  Parts,  after  Incifion  arid 
Evacuation,  as  in  the  former,  we  apply  fome  Lint  fpread  with 
Honey,  and  bind  thereon  apiece  of  Wool. 

If  the  Abfcefs  affeeft  the  Cartilage  of  the  Eyelid,  if  on  the 
external  part,  it  is  not  impoffible,  after  they  have  been  well 
cleanfed  with  Egg  and  Honey,  to  incarnate  them  by  fome  dry¬ 
ing  Medicine  proper  for  the  parts  about  the  Head.  If  the  Ab¬ 
fcefs  lie  in  the  inward  part  of  the  Cartilage,  after  the  Eyelid  has 
been  turned  up,  and  the  Cartilage  laid  bare  and  feraped,  lay 
thereon  fome  of  the  ftneft  Powder  of  Copper,  and  to  the  Eyelid 
apply  an  Egg  beaten  up  with  Wine  and  Oil  of  Rofes 3  next 
day  foment  the  place,  and  apply  the  Powder  and  Egg  as  before  ; 
on  the  third  day  anoint  the  Eyelid  with  Honey,  and  then  betake 
yourfelf  to  the  ufe  of  the  Collyrium  Repreffum,  Aetius  Tetr.  2. 
ferm.  iii.  cap.  79.  See  Collyrium. 

Abfceffes  in  the  Eyelids  fometimes  happen,  and  are  eafily  cured 
by  a  fmall  pundture  with  a  Lancet,  and  a  bit  of  Diachylon' 
Plaifter.  But  thefe  Apoftems  are  better  prevented  by  letting 
out  the  Blood  with  the  point  of  a  Lancet,  which  often  by  a 
blow  is  thrown  upon  thefe  parts  in  greater  quantity  than  can  be 
abforbed  again  into  the  circulation.  No  other  drefling  is  required 
than  dry  Lint  covered  with  a  bit  of  defenfative  Plaifter. 

The  Lachrymal  Glands  frequently  apoftemate,  which  is  caufed, 
is  moft:  authors  imagine,  by  the  Tears  becoming  acrid  and  cor- 
rofive,  and  fo  exciting  an  Inflammation  and  Abfcefs ;  tho’  many 
of  them  imagine  that  the  Tears  themfelves,  not  finding  a  way 
through  the  Nafal  Dudt,  do,  from  ftagnating  in  the  Saccus,  cor¬ 
rupt,*  and  become  the  Matter  difeharged  by  the  Pundta  Lachry- 
malia  ::  but  the  latter  opinion  is  moft  certainly  ill  grounded  ; 
for  befides  that  the  Tears  are  not  of  a  eompofition  to  become 
Pus,  it  may  be  obferved  alrnoft  at  any  time,  upon  preffing  the 
Abfcefs ,  that  the  two  Fluids  appear  unmixed  3  and  with  regard 
to  the  general  do&rine  of  the  fharpnefs  of  the  Tears  producing 
this  diforder,  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  finee  the 
Cornea  and  Tunica  Conjunctiva, being  more  fenfible  Membranes 
than  the  Saccus,  would  more  readily  be  offended  by  them  ;  but 
as  we  fee  they  are  not  in  the  leaft  injured,  and  every  part  of  an 
animal  Body  is  fubjeCt  to  Inflammation  from  internal  caufes,  I 
believe  this  external  one  may  be  juftly  doubted.  Sharp. 

Thefe  Abfceffes  are  fometimes  fo  foul  as  not  to  cure  by  Inci¬ 
fion  ;  in  this  cafe  a  piece  of  the  Bag  itfelf  mult  be  cut  away. 
Sharp. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  is  this :  Suppofirrg 
the  Abfcefs  not  broke,  choofe  a  time  when  it  is  moft  turgid 
with  Matter  j  and  to  this  end  you  may  fhut  the  patient’s  eye 
the  day  before,  and  lay  little  flips  of  Plaifter  upon  one  another 
acrofs  the  lids,  from  about  the  Puncfta  lachrymalia  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  Angle ;  which  comprefling  their  channels,  and  preventing 
the  Flux  of  the  Matter  that  way,  will  heap  it  up  in  the  Bag, 
and  indicate  more  certainly  the  place  to  be  cut.  If  the  Abfcefs 
is  already  open,  the  Orifice  and  Probe  will  inform  you  where 
to  inlarge  ;  then  placing  the  patient  in  a  feat  of  convenient 
height  for  the  management  of  your  Hand,  with  a  fmall  Incifion- 
knife  dilate  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Bag  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  Orbit,  without  any  regard  to  the  Tendon  of  the  Orbicu¬ 
laris  Mufcle,  or  fear  of  wounding  the  Blood-veffels  ;  though  if 
you  fee  the  Veffels,  it  is  proper  to  Chun  them  :  the  length  of 
this  Incifion  will  be  near  four  tenths  of  an  inch.  It  has  been 
advifed,  in  opening  the  Bag,  to  introduce  a  fmall  Probe  through 
one  of  the  PunCla  into  its  cavity,  to  prevent  wounding  the 
pOfterior  part  of  it ;  but  I  think  this  excefs  of  care  may  be 
more  troublefome  than  ufeful,  fince  in  fo  large  a  Veffel  a  very 
fmall  fliare  of  dexterity  is  fufficient  to  avoid  the  miftake.  In 
making  this  Incifion  care  muft  be  had  not  to  cut  t6o  near  the 
joining  of  the  Eye-lids,  becaufe  of  the  deformity  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Scar 3  though  the  blear  Eye,  or  uneven  contra&ion  of 
the  Skin  in  that  part,  after  the  operation,  is  generally  owing 
to  the  ufe  of  the  Cautery,  and  not  to  the  wound  of  the  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  Orbicularis  Mufcle ;  for  this  laft  is  neceffarily,  from 
its  fituation,  always  cut  through,  but  without  any  inconvenience, 
becaufe  of  the  firm  Cicatrix  afterwards  that  fixes  it  ftrongly  to 
the  Bone. 

When  the  Bag  is  open,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  dry  Lint, 
which  the  next  day  may  be  removed,  and  exchanged  for  a 
Doflil  dipt  in  a  foft  digeftive  Medicine  :  This  muft  be  repeated 
every  day  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  dif- 
charge :  Now  and  then,  when  the  Matter  is  not  good,  ufing 
the  precipitate  Medicine,  and  from  time  to  time  a  Spunge-tent, 
to  prevent  the  too  fudden  reunion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Ab¬ 
fcefs.  When  the  difeharge  begins  to  leffen,  it  will  be  proper 
to  pals  a  fmall  Probe,  or  filver  Wire  through  the  Nafal  DuCt 
into  the  Nofe,  every  time  it  is  drefled,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  make  way  for  theTears  and  Matter, which  by  their  drain 
will  continue  to  keep  it  open.  This  method  muft  be  followed 
till  the  difeharge  is  nearly  over,  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  drefling  fuperficially  with  dry  Lint,  or  any  drying  ap¬ 
plication,  the  wound  will  feldom  fail  of  healing.  After  the 
cure,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  it  will  be  proper,  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  wear  the  comprefling  Inftruraent;  Sharp. 


Thefe  Abfceffes  generally  end  in  a  Fiftula  Lachrymalis,  for  the 
treatment  of  which  fee  Vistula  Lachrymalis. 

In  the  Nofe  fometimes  Abfceffes  are  formed,  and  are  to  be 
treated  as  directed  in  the  following  obfervation  : 


A  gentleman  near  feventy  years  old  was  forely  afflicted  with  a 
Furuncle  within  his  Noftrils  and  about  his  Nofe,  with  great 
Inflammation  and  Hardnefs.  I  fomented  the  difeafed  parts 
with  a  Decoction  of  the  Tops  of  Marlh-  mallows,  Mallows, 
Violets,  Chamomile  flowers,  Melilot,  Linfeed,  and  Flea- 
wort  feeds,  and  with  a  fyringe  injected  fome  of  the  fame 
Into  his  Noftrils,  and  applied  the  fore-mentioned  Cataplafm 
over  his  Nofe.  I  purpofed  the  letting  him  blood  in  the 
Arm,  but  it  would  not  be  admitted  by  reafon  of  his  age ; 
but  by  fetting  on  Leeches  behind  his  Ears,  I  took  away  fome 
Blood  ;  alfo  by  bliftering  the  Neck  and  Shoulders,  I  endea¬ 
voured  Revulfion,  by  Clyfters  kept  his  Body  foluble,  and 
continued  the  applications,  by  which  his  Pain  was  fomewhat 
mitigated.  After  five  or  fix  days  the  Skin  became  thin,  and 
a  white  tough  Matter  {hewed  it'felf  in  feveral  places  within 
and  about  his  Nofe,  and  gradually  made  its  way  through, 
many  fmaH  openings.  I  made  it  more  way  here  and  there 
with  the  point  of  a  Lancet,  and  drefled  them  with*  Oil  of 
Lillies  mixed  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  continued  the 
ufe  of  the  Fomentation,  and  applied  the  Cerate.  I  was 
much  troubled  to  think  what  would  become  of  his  Nofe,  the 
exterior  or  interior  parts  being  all  fluffed  with  that  oiammy 
Matter,  fo  that  it  would  not  iflue  out 3  and,  when  it  fhould, 
I  doubted  it  would  leave  little  covering  upon  the  Cartilages. 
To  haften  it  out,  I  daily  dropt  in  a  mixture  of  Honey  of 
Rofes,  with  Juice  of  Smallage  decoded 3  and,  by  convey¬ 
ing  a  big  Tent  dipped  in  the  feme  into  each  Noftril,  I  preffed 
the  Matter  outward,  and  fometimes  pulled  it  away  with 
my  Forceps.  It  came  out  as  if  it  had  been  broken  pieces 
of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  burft  fome  of  the  openings  into 
one  another, which  I  was  forry  to  fee.  But  theMatter  not  being 
accompanied  with  Acrimony,  the  hollownefs  filled  up,  and 
the  diftended  Lips  falling  near  one  another,  agglutinated  as 
the  Matter'  digefted  out  3  and  by  the  compreflion  I  made 
with  my  Tents  within  the  Noftrils,  I  inlarged  them,  and 
furthered  the  well-cicatrizing  of  the  Ulcer ;  which  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  a  few  days  after,  with  Cicatrixes  not  unfeemly. 
Wifeman. 

Abscesses  about  the  Jaws. 

The  Conglobate  Glands  under  the  Jaws  are  very  fubject  to 
Abfceffes ,  which  have  been  taken  by  fome  to  be  ftrumous,  but 
they  differ  greatly  ;  the  Struma  being  contained  in  a  Cyftis  re¬ 
quires  to  be  eradicated  by  Efcarotics  after  the  Matter  is  dif¬ 
eharged  ;  but  thefe,  after  the  difeharge  of  the  Matter,  are  cured 
either  of  themfelves,  or  by  the  ordinary  intentions  of  Digeftion. 

Thefe  Abfceffes ,  as  the  part  is  not  very  capable  of  Band¬ 
age,  are  beft  opened  by  Cauftic.  Wifeman. 

After  the  difeharge  of  the  Matter  till  the  Efcar  is  feparated, 
it  muff  be  drefled  with  Lenients,  and  the  cure  muft  be  corn- 
pleated  as  in  the  Abfceffes  opened  by  Incifion. 

A  child  of  about  nine  years  old  having  been  difeafed  with  a 
Fever,  fome  reliques  of  that  Matter  difeharged  themfelves  in 
a  Swelling  under  the  right  Jaw,  as  big  as  a  pullet’s  Egg.  It 
was  fuppurated,  and  required  vent,  which  I  gave  it  by  In¬ 
cifion,.  but  could  not  cure  it  till  I  had  applied  a  Cauftic  on 
the  depending  part.  The  place  not  being  very  capable  of 
Bandage,  it  could  not  be  treated  fo  advantageoufly  when 
opened  by  Incifion,  and  drefled  with  Tents  j  but  after  the 
laying  it  more  open  by  Cauftic,  the  Matter  plentifully  dif¬ 
eharged,  and  the  Abfcefs  cured.  Wifeman . 


- - —  - 

If  an  Inflammation  or  Abfcefs  affed  the  Ears,  the  fame 
.Regimen  of  Diet  is  to  be  ordered  as  in  a  Fever,  that  is  to  fey, 
a  very  thin  one,  and  that  affords  little  or  no  nourifhment.  And 
becaufe  this  Senfonum  is  near  the  Brain,  and  of  quick  Senfa- 
tion,  a  fmall  error  with  refped  to  it  may  prove  of  bad  con- 
fequence.  Let  the  patient  therefore  live  on  Cremor  of  Ptifan, 
an  ater,  and  be  kept  quiet ;  and  apply  frefh  Fats,  void  of 
all  Aenmony  ,°  the  part.  If  the  Inflammation  proceed  to  an 
MJceJs,  and  Pus  appears,  it  muft  be  evacuated,  and  the  Ah- 
feefs  cleanfed  by  the  Emollients,  and  moderate  Drawers,  and 
Deterfives.  But  fince  fome,  by  their  negligence,  let  their 

r?  ™,n  u?th  Pus  f°r  a  long  time,  which  is  not  afterwards 
lly  dried  up,  and  which  has  a  very  offenfive  fmell,  drying 

Ci1Cmes  are  to  rbeT  ufed>  <uch  as  thofe  which  are  prepared  of 
t  Recrements  of  Iron  with  Vinegar,  which  are  of  wonderful 
efficacy  in  drying  up  old  and  foul  Ulcers,  efpecially  in  the 
Ears.  Aquarius  Meth.  Med.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 

Abfceffes  near  the  Ears,  which  the  Greeks  call  are 

accounted  among  Inflammations,  for  they  are  generated  by  an 
Inflammation  of  the  Glandules  about  the  Ears.  But  we  fel¬ 
dom  treat  Inflammations  in  thefe  parts  according  to  the  method 
regularly  adapted  to  an  Inflammation,  when  there  is  no  con- 
,  •  '  comitant 
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Comltant  Malignity,  nor  any  extraordinary  Influx  of  Humours, 
and  the  Body  is  not  burdened  with  a  Plethora  ;  for  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  a  Spunge  dipped  in  Pofca,  and  laid  to  the  place,  reprefl'es 
the  Inflammation  without  any  bad  confequence.  But  in  the 
Parotides  we  are  obliged  to  take  another  courfe,  and  ufe  draw¬ 
ing  Medicines;  and  if  thefe  are  of  little  effedt,  we  apply  a 
Cupping-glafs,  or  frequently  foment  the  place  :  for  our  inten¬ 
tion  is  directed,  by  all  manner  of  ways,  to  call  the  noxious 
Humours  from  the  Internal  Parts  to  the  Superficies.  However, 
when  their  Influx  becomes  violent,  we  are  not  to  be  too  bufy 
or  follicitous,  but  let  Nature  have  a  great  fhare  in  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Wherefore,  in  this  cafe,  we  do  not  comply  with  the 
Propenfion  of  the  Humours,  but  rather  mitigate  them  by  fuch 
Medicines  as  are  remarkable  for  their  lenitive  qualities.  Such 
are  thofe  prepared  of  the  Meal  of  Wheat,  Barley  and  Linfeed 
boiled  with  honey’d  Water,  theDecodlionofFcenugreek,Marlh- 
mallows,  or  Chamomile,  and  other  Medicines  of  a  moderately 
hot  and  moift  quality,  whence  they  have  the  virtue  not  only 
of  mitigating  Pain,  but  of  digefting  and  bringing  to  a  Suppura¬ 
tion  the  confluent  humours.  Such  are  Wheaten  meal,  with 
the  Decodtion  of  Figs,  and  Oil,  and  a  preparation  of  fine 
Wheaten  flower  andYeaft.  When  the  Parotides  are  fuppurated; 
the  Pus  muft  be  evacuated,  either  by  Incifion,  and  the  Ulcer 
healed,  as  all  agree,  or  by  breaking  the  Abfcefs  with  fome  acrid 
Medicine,  fuch  as  the  E-mplaftrum  Smilium,  or  one  prepared 
with  Garlick  ;  or,  laftfy,  it  muft  be  difcufled  by  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  are  of  fine  parts,  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  endued 
with  a  drawing  faculty  j  and  if,  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pus  is  difcufled,  any  Hardnefs  fhould  remain,  it  muft  be  treated 
with  Emollients. 

Archigenes  recommends  the  following  remedies  for  diflolving 
thzk  Abfcejfes  of  theEars.  Apply  every  day  a  Cataplafm  of  Plantain 
bruifed  with  Salt,  or  Goat’s  dung,  with  Vinegar,  or  the 
Sharp-pointod  Dock  boiled  in  Wine,  or  Figs  bruifed  or  boiled 
with  Vitriol,  or  Figs  boiled  with  Wormwood,  and  bruifed  in 
Wine;  or  apply  the  calcined  Shells  of  Whelks,  or  of  the 
Purple-filh,  with  Honey ;  and  Difcuflion  will  foon  be  effected. 
The  fame  virtue  is  in  Oyfter-ftiells  calcined,  and  applied  with 
Honey,  and  in  Cerate  of  Rofes,  or  Oleum  Cyprinum  mixed 
with  Rue,  or  Sulphur  vivum  mollified,  and  in  Fullers  Earth 
and  Vinegar.  This  laft  boiled  in  Sea-water  or  Brine,  and 
beaten  and  applied,  is  a  moft  powerful  Difcutient.  Horehound 
and  Salt  laid  on  Wool  that  is  impregnated  with  it,  and  then  ap¬ 
plied,  has  the  fame  virtue,  and  is  very-  proper  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Parotides  ;  or,  to  name  no  more,  apply  a  Cataplafm  of 
the  Meal  of  bitter  Lupines  boiled  in  Honey,  with  the  addition 
of  a  moderate  quantity  of  Quick-limes  Attuarius,  lib.  vi. 
cap.  3. 

The  external  Salivary  Glands  behind  and  about  the  Ears  are 
frequently  affl idled  with  very  large  Abjcejfes ,  which  are  to  be 
confidered  as  falutary  or  malign  according  to  their  different 
caufes.  For  inftance,  thofe  which  happen  from  an  external 
caufe,  as  a  Bruife,  whereby  Blood  is  extravafated  and  caft  into 
thefe  Glands,  are  falutary,  and  eafily  cured ;  but  thofe  which 
happen  after  great  Evacuations,  or  a  Fever,  without  remiflion  of 
it,  are  pernicious  and  dangerous. 

As  Nature  is  fometimes  very  flow  in  ripening  thefe  Abfcejfes , 
fhe  muft  be  aflifted  by  the  application  of  ftrong  fuppurative 
Cataplafms,  or  even  Cupping-glafles ;  Gum  Plaifters  too  are 
proper,  and,  in  a  full  Habit  of  Body,  Bleeding  may  be  of  fer- 
vice.  tVifeman. 

When  the  Matter  is  well  concodled,  let  a  Cauftic  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  proceed  in  the  cure  as  in  other  Abfcejfes. 

Thefe  Abfcejfes  fometimes  burft  in  the  Ear.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  a 
little  of  the  Oil  of  St.  John’s  Wort,  mixed  with  Honey  of 
Rof?s,  and  dropped  into  the  Ear  once  a  day,  with  a  bit  of  Wool 
lightly  prefled  in  after  it,  will  forward  the  cure  greatly :  the 
outward  parts  muft  be  kept  warm  with  flannel;  as  long  as  the 
Matter  continues  to  difcharge. 

Inftead  of  digefting,  by  the  common  methods,  the  Abfcefs 
frequently  turns  fordid.  See  Ulcer. 

At  other  times,  after  it  has  been  incarned  and  cicatrized,  a‘ 
Hardnefs  will  remain,  which  will  require  the  application  of 
another  Cauftic,  the  full  compafs  of  the  induration,  which  hav¬ 
ing  penetrated  deep,  the  Efcar  muft  be  divided  to  the  Quick, 
and  feparated  and  digefted  as  above. 

Aperfon  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  having  long  laboured  under 
Scorbutical  Affedlions,  was  feized  with  a  flow  Fever ;  his 
Head  was  affedled  with  Vapours,  and  his  Spirits  oppreffed  ; 
during  which  aTumourarofe  behind  his  left  Ear,  and  reached 
down  under  that  Jaw,  growing  big  and  hard,  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  We  endeavoured  by  difcutient  and  emollient  Cata¬ 
plafms  and  Embrocations  of  Various  forts  ;  but  it  would  not 
yield  to  any  of  them.  We  repeated  Venaefedlion,  and  made 
him  fontanels  between  the  Shoulders  ;  Purgations  were  alfo 
repeated,  but  without  fuccefs.  I  then  applied  the  Plaifter 
for  the  Evil,  and  continued  it  without  removal  the  fpace  of 
fix  or  feven  days,  fuppofing  thereby  the  Tumour  would  fup- 
purate  or  refolve ;  yet  it  continued  hard  amongft  the  Mufcles. 


1  repeated  the  ufe  of  the  Emplafter  ;  and  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after,  feeling  the  Matter  fludluate  under  it,  1  took  off 
the  Emplafter,  applied  a  Cauftic  on  the  depending  part  about 
an  inch  in  length,  divided  that  Efcar,  and  gave  a difchame  to 
a  crude  ferous  Matter,  then  drefled  it  with  Lenients  °  and 
applied  the  Mucilage  Plaifter,  with  a  third  part  of  Diachylon 
with  the  Gums.  After  feparation  of  the  Efcar,  I  deterged 
with  the  Vitriol-ftone,  and  Bafilicon,  and  red  Precipitate,  and 
at  other  dreflings  dipt  them  in  Precipitate-powder.  Having 
thus  deterged,  I  incarned,  and  by  Epulotics  cicatrized  it 
firm.  During  the  time  he  was  often  purged,  and  Trau- 
inatics  and  Antifcorbutics  were  prefcribed  ;  but  a  Hardnefs  re¬ 
mained  notwithftanding.  Whereupon,  doubting  a  Relapfe, 
I  applied  another  Cauftic,  the  length  of  that  Induration  J 
and  having  thereby  penetrated  deep  into  it;  divided  that 
Efcar  to  the  Quick  :  and  by  feparation  of  the  Efcar, .  and 
digeftion  of  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcer,  that  Hardnefs  was  breathed 
forth,  and  the  patient  cured,  and  enjoys  good  health  to  this 
day.  TVifeman. 

v 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1599,  I  faw  at  Cologh  an  unmar¬ 
ried  woman  of  about  forty  afflidted  with  an  Abfcefs  behind 
her  left  Ear,  which  phyficians  call  Parotis.  She  had  no 
Fever,  neither  kept  her  bed,  but  all  the  time  followed  her 
domeftic  affairs*  About  the  fourteenth  day  from  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance;  the  Abfcefs  being  grown  as  big  as  my  fift,  and  the 
Matter  quite  ripe,  but  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  Skin  being  re¬ 
tained  too  long,  it  was  abforbed  into  the  Circulation.  Being 
then  fent  for,  I  found  the  Abfcefs  had  broke  of  itfelf  fome 
hours  before  I  came,  the  patient  alfo  in  a  Fever  attended 
with  Fainting,  Sicknefs  at  her  Stomach,  Loathing  of  Food; 
and  want  of  reft,  with  a  Pain  alfo  in  her  Back  and  Loins* 
The  Abfcefs  difcharged  little  or  nothing,  nor  was  it  poflible 
to  invite  the  Matter  back  again,  fo  fhe  died  a  few  days  after. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  kind  of  Abfcefs ,  whether 
feated  in  or  near  the  Emundtories,  we  ought  not  to  wait  till 
they  break  of  themfelves.  Hildanus. 

Abfcejfes  under  the  Chin  are  very  frequent  in  children,  but 

are  eafily  cured  by  the  common  methods. 

Dangerous  Abfcejfes  fometimes  affedt  the  Jaws,  and  generally 

proceed  from  the  Tooth-ach,  or  from  fome  Hurt  in  the 

Drawing  a  Tooth. 

The  method  of  cure  is  fully  laid  down  in  the  following  ob- 

fervation : 

An  officer  of  the  king’s  regiment  of  foot,  of  a  fanguine  and 
healthful  conftitution,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  company 
in  a  hot  Summer’s  day,  heated  his  Blood,  and  was  feized 
with  a  Pain  in  one  of  his  Teeth  of  the  lower  Right-jaw. 
He  fent  to  a  tooth-drawer,  who  pulling  out  the  Tooth, 
broke  the  Sockets  off  from  the  Jaw,  according  to  the  length 
°J  if*  The  Pain  made  great  Fluxion,  and  required  Evacua¬ 
tion  and  Revullion  by  Bleeding  and  the  like*  But  this  being 
omitted,  and  the  part  affedled  not  treated  as  it  ought,  the 
Pain  increafed,the  neighbouring  parts  fwelled  and  apoftemated, 
and  all  his  1  eeth  and  part  of  the  Sockets  caft  off.  After 
fome  weeks  continuance  in  the  country,  finding  his  difeafe 
increafe  upon  him,  he  came  to  town,  and  fent  for  me.  That 
fide  of  his  Head,  Face  and  Neck  were  extremely  fwelled 
outwardly,  fo  was  the  Cheek  and  Tonfil  within,  and  the 
fradlured  Bones  hidden  within  the  Tumour.  Upon  a  pref- 
fure  with  my  hand  on  the  outfide  of  his  Cheek,  feeing  the 
Matter  flow  into  his  Mouth  out  of  a  fmall  opening  near  the 
farther  part  of  the  Jaw,  I  made  a  fearch  with  a  Probe,  and 
felt  the  Jaw  bare.  There  was  a  neceflity  of  laying  that 
Orifice  open;  for  the  more  eafy  difcharging  of  the  Matter : 
which  being  done,  I  employed  my  endeavours  to  take  off 
the  Fluxion  and  Fever  he  laboured  under,  let  him  blood  from 
that  Arm  ten  ounces,  prefcribed  Fomentations  and  Cataplafms 
to  be  applied  outwardly  to  difcufs  the  Tumour,  and  inwardly 
anlnjedlion,  to  deterge  the  Ulcer,  of  the  Roots  of  Orrice; 
Tormentil,  Biftort,  Birth-wort,  With  Syrup  of  Rofes,  and 
a  little  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  alfo  a  Gargle,  to  wafh  his  Mouth,  of 
the  Flowers  of  red  Rofes,  Plantain,  Tops  of  Brambles,  &c. 
With  Diamoron  and  Spirits  of  Vitriol  dulcified.  Dr.  Warner 
being  eonfulted,  he  diredled  anodyne  Draughts,  Cordials, 
Julaps,  Emulfions  and  purging  Apozems.  The  ill  Hu¬ 
mours  thus  evacuated,  and  eontemperated,  we  hoped  the 
outward  and  inward  Swellings  and  difcharge  of  Matter 
Would  have  leffened;  but  they  not  yielding  one  jot  to  our 
endeavours,  I  laid  open  the  Cheek  from  the  Orifice  I  had 
enlarged  forward  along  the  Bone,  with  intention  to  take  it 
out ;  but  it  was  fo  fhut  in,  that  I  could  by  no  means  get  it 
out,  till  with  watch-maker’s  files  I  cut  through  that  Bone  ; 
then  the  ends  thruft  out  into  his  Mouth.  Thefe  I  pulled 
out ;  they  proved  to  be  pieces  of  the  Sockets.  Then  I  felt 
the  Jaw  itfelf  arife ;  and  confidering  that  if  it  were  loofe  it 
muft  come  out,  I  paffed  the  end  of  my  Probe  under  it, where¬ 
upon  it  rofe  up,  having  been  fome  while  loofe,  and  was  only 
held  down  by  the  forefaid  Sockets ;  which  being  removed, 
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the  Jaw  came  away  without  the  leaffc  Pain,  or  one  drop  of 
Blood,  he  only  crying  out  of  his  Ear,  as  if  it  had  made  a 
hole  through  there. 

The  Jaw  being  extracted,  the  fide  was  ready  to  fall  in  :  to 
prevent  which  I  caufed  the  patient  to  hold  it  ftretched  out 
with  his  Fingers  in  his  Mouth,  and  a  Iooking-glafs  held  be¬ 
fore  him,  that  he  might  the  better  fee  to  keep  it  more  exactly 
even,  whi lft  I,  by  agglutinative  Powders,  with  the  White  of 
an  Egg,  made  a  cruft  upon  the  outlide  ;  which,  with  Pafte- 
board  wet  in  Vinegar  applied  over  it,  fate  clofe  to  it,  and 
after  it  was  dried  kept  that  fide  of  the  Cheek  firm,  and  by 
Bandage  it  continued  fo,  he  helping  it  as  hath  been  faid  above. 
It  alfo  was  fomewhat  ftiftened  by  the  hard  Swelling  which 
was  in  the  Cheek. 

To  haften  the  Callus,  I  gave’  him  daily  OfteoColla,  as  I  had 
read  inFabriciusHildanus’s  works.  Whilft  hisChaps  were  thus 
bound  up,  I  continued  to  wafh  his  Mouth  with  the  De- 
codtion  abovefaid,  inje&ed  often  in  a  day  with  a  fyringe ;  by 
which  means  the  Ulcer  was  cleanfed  and  cured,  and  difpofed 
to  a  Callus,  which  grew  and  hardened  in  lefs  than  twenty 
days,  fo  equal  with  the  other,  as  without  looking  in  his 
Mouth  it  could  not  be  difeerned.  Wtfeman . 

Abscesses  about  the  Neck. 

The  Neck  is  not  often  fubject  to  Apoftemation,  being  more 
generally  affedted  with  eneyfted  and  fcrophulous  Tumours  j 
yet  fometimes  it  happens,  when  great  care  muft  be  taken  the 
internal  Jugular  Vein  is  not  wounded  if  the  Tumour  be  opened 
by  Incifion ;  but  this  danger  may  be  intirely  prevented  by 
giving  a  Cauftic  the  preference  ;  however,  if  it  fhould  fo  hap¬ 
pen,  it  muft  be  treated  as  is  directed  in  the  cure  of  wounds  of 
the  Veins  and  Arteries. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  Neck  frequently  caufes  Abfceffes  there 
to  turn  finuous,  fo  with  Comprefs  and  Bandage  well  adapted, 
thofe  Sinufles  will  be  healed  in  a  little  time,*  without  the  trouble 
of  dilating.  The  dreffings  are  the  fame  with  thofe  already  fpe- 
cified. 

Abscesses  of  the  Tonsills. 

The  Tonfills  are  often  fubjedt  to  violent  Inflammation,  to 
the  great  hazard  of  the  patient’s  life,  efpecially  when  they  are 
inclined  to  fuppurate,  when  the  Tumour  increafes  to  fo  great  a 
magnitude  as  to  intercept  the  Breath  almoft  to  Suffocation. 

Thefe  Tumours  oftentimes  have  fo  great  a  tendency  to  fup¬ 
purate,  that  all  evacuations  prove  ineffectual ;  and  it  frequently 
happens,  that  when  the  patient  is  juft  fuffocated,  the  Tumour 
burfts,  and  he  recovers  immediately :  for  as  foon  as  the  Matter 
is  difeharged,  the  Tonfills  contradl  themfelves  ;  and  by  the  help 
of  a  little  Honey  of  Rofes,  or  a  Gargarifm  of  the  Decodtion  of 
Elm  Bark,  mixed  with  a  little  Honey,  are  well  as  it  were  in 
an  inftant. 

To  prevent  thefe  dangers,  it  is  the  common  pradtice  to  make 
deep  Incifions  with  a  Knife,  or  large  Lancet,  into  the  bodies  of 
thefe  Tumours,  which  frequently  is  of  fervice,  by  difeharging 
the  Blood  and  Juices  before  they  are  ripened  into  Matter.  See 
Angina. 

.  When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  Bronchotomy  is  often  advifed,  but  feldom  made  ufe 
of.  The  very  thoughts  of  having  their  Throats  cut,  without 
confidering  the  reafonablenefs  and  fafety  there  is  in  it,  throwing 
fuch  a  terror  upon  moft  people,  that  they  will  rather  choofe  to 
die  than  fubmit  to  the  operation.  See  Bronchotomy. 

Abscesses  of  the  Armpits. 

Abfceffes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  Armpit  by  a  confent 
of  the  parts  in  painful  wounds,  Tumours  or  Ulcers,  in  the  Arm 
or  Fingers  ;  or  proceed  from  a  tranflation  of  morbific  Matter  in 
the  Crifis  of  a  Fever,  and  are  more  or  lefs  difficult  of  cure,  as 
the  febrile  Matter  is  peftilential  or  falutary  :  If  they  arife  from 
malignant  Fevers,  Suppuration  comes  forward  very  flowly ;  in 
this  cafe,  nature  muft  be  affifted  with  ftrong  Cataplafms,  or 
Cupping-glaffes. 

When  the  Abfcefs  is  ripe,  it  muft  be  opened  by  Cauftic,  fo 
as  to  prevent  a  neceffity  for  dilating. 

The  Matter  being  difeharged,  and  the  part  dreffed  with  the 
common  Digeftive,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  apply  a  mild  Cata- 
plafm  over  the  dreffings,  fecured  with  a  Comprefs  and  double¬ 
headed  Roller,  and  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  as  long  as  may  be 
found  needful ;  but  in  thefe  cafes,  there  never  is  a  good  Di- 
<mftion,  till  the  malignity  is  corrected  by  proper  Internals. 

A  young  man,  aged  about  twenty  years,  riding  a  long  journey 
in  the  heat  of  Summer,  put  his  Blood  into  a  ferment,  which 
affedted  his  bridle-hand  with  great  pain,  and  produced  an  In¬ 
flammation, with  aTumour  in  that  Wrift.  To  remedy  which, 
he  was  let  hlood  in  the  other  Arm,  and  the  part  difeafed  was 
embrocated  with  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Vinegar,  and  a  Plaifter 
of  Armenian  Bole  was  applied  ;  and  the  fecond  day  after  he 
"was  purged  with  an  Infufion  of  Senna,  &c.  The  Swelling 
increaflng,  with  Inflammation  and  Ilardnefs,  the  moderate 
repelling  and  difeutient  Cataplafm  of  Mallows,  Pellitory  of 
the  Wall,  Plantain,  &c.  was  applied  :  but  this  patient  being 
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of  a  very  ill  Habit  of  Body,  the  Tumour  increafed,  and, 
colledting  more  round,  fhewred  its  inclination  to  fuppurate 
wherefore  I  left  out  the  Repellents,  and  added  white  Lilly- 
roots  l3c.  by  the  application  whereof,  it  fuppurated  in  few 
days  after.  I  opened  it  by  Cauftic,  and  difeharged  a  propor¬ 
tionable  quantity  of  Matter  well  concodled,  and  hnftened  the 
fall  of  the  Efcar  by  Lenients.  During  the  Fluxion  (which 
was  in  the  Wrift  amongft  the  Tendons)  he  complained  of  a 
Sorenefs  in  that  Armpit,  but  took  little  notice  of  it,  till,  af¬ 
ter  the  opening  this,  the  pain  diminifhing  there,  he  felt  that 
in  his  Armpit  more  fore.  1  alfo  felt  a  fmall  Gland  there,  and 
applied  a  Plaifter  of  the  Mucilages,  fuppofing  that  would  re- 
folve  it.  After  the  reparation  of  the  Efcar,  whilft  I  was 
digefting  that  Abfcefs,  he  was  again  purged  j  but  tile  swelling 
increafed  in  the  Armpit,  and  fuppurated,  and  was  likewife 
opened  by  Cauftic,  and  endeavours  ufed  to  digeft  that.  But 
whilft  the  former  Abfcefs  cured,  this  latter  became  more  crude 
and  finuous,  and  the  patient  was  feized  with  a  Rigor,  and 
a  Fever  followed  j  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was  let  blood 
again,  and  purged,  by  do&or  Walter  Needham’s  prefeription, 
with  an  Infufion  of  Senna  in  a  Decodtion  of  Tamarinds,  with 
the  addition  of  Manna,  purging  Syrup  of  Apples,  and  Syrup 
of  Buckthorn.  By  the  repeating  of  this  he  was  freed  of  his 
Fever,  but  the  Abfcefs  would  not  digeft  three  days  together 
by  any  application  :  upon  which  confideration  we  prefenbed 
him  a  Decodtion  of  the  Woods,  &c.  By  the  drinking  thereof 
a  few  days,  the  Abfcefs  digefted,  and  healed  foon  after  to  a- 
wonder.  Wtfeman. 

The  cure  of  thefe  Abfceffes  muft  not  be  hurried  on  too  fall  £ 
for  in  times  of  Contagion,  or  where-ever  a  peftilential  Venom  i& 
fpread  abroad,  and  become  epidemic,  if  the  fame  happens  by  the 
ftrength  of  Nature  to  be  thrown  upon  thefe  Glands,  the  Ulcer 
muft  not  be  too  haftily  healed  up,  left  the  malign  particles  to 
be  thrown  forth  by  thefe  Emiffaries  or-Outlets,  being  fhut  in, 
fhould  afterwards  deftroy  the  patient ;  for  whofe  fecurity,  if  fome 
part  of  the  Ulcer,  where  the  fame  can  commodioufly  be  done, 
was  continued  as  an  Iffue  for  a  little  time,  or  till  the  ftek  was 
abfolutelyout  of  danger,  it  might  fufficiently  compenfate  for  the 
trouble.  If  this  cannot  be  done.  Fontanels  near  the  part  may 
fupply  the  place.  Turner. 

Notwithstanding  the  Comprefs  and  Roller,  fiftulous  Ulcers 
frequently  fucceed  thefe  malignant  Abfceffes ,  for  the  cure  of 
which  fee  Fistula. 

Abfceffes  in  the  Arms  are  very  frequent,  not  only  from  Con- 
tufions,  but  from  the  Crifis  of  a  Fever,  and  are  very  often 
ftrumous. 

In  the  firft  cafe  they  are  feldom  dangerous  or  difficult ;  but  in 
the  other  frequently  produce  Sinufles,  with  Caries  of  the  Bones. 

Thefe  Abfceffes ,  in  good  Habits  of  Body,  are  eafijy  cured  by 
the  methods  laid  down  in  the  general  dodtrine  of  Abfceffes. 

But  if,  from  the  Crifis  of  a  Fever,  they  prove  finuous  or  ca¬ 
rious,  they  muft  be  treated  as  Ulcers  of  thofe  kinds. 

Abfceffes  in  the  Hands  and  Fingers  are  for  the  moft  part  ftru¬ 
mous  ;  for  the  cure  of  which  fee  Struma. 

Thefe  parts,  being  much  expofed  to  view,  fhould  nevdr  be 
opened  by  Cauftic,  on  account  of  the  Blemifti  they  generally 
caufe. 

Abscesses  of  the  Breasts. 

If  an  Inflammation  and  Hardnefs  in  the  Breafts  perfevering, 
produce  an  Abfcefs ,  which  will  not  admit  of  Difcuffion,  we  are 
to  ufe  fuch  medicines  as  will  promote  Maturation  ;  tho’,  for 
our  part,  we  have  often  difeuffed  Inflammations  of  the  Breaft 
after  their  tranfmutation  into  Pus,  by  means  of  the  Dionyfian 
Plaifter,  which  caufed  the  Humours  to  perfpire  by  invifible  paf- 
fages,  and  the  Hardnefs  to  vanifh.  The  yellow  Plaifter  of  Pif- 
cator,  prepared  withoutVinegar,  and  the  black  one  of  Afclepiades, 
are  alfo  of  good  ufe  in  this  cafe  ;  but  if  all  fhould  fail,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  forgery.  All  parts  of  the  Breaft  will  fafely  ad¬ 
mit  ol  an  Incifion,  if  the  fubjecl  IVIatter  be  putrefied,  except 
thofe  near  the  Nipple,  which  muft  be  treated  with  a  Lunar 
Scdtion,  fo  as  that  the  bottom  of  the  Abfcefs  may  be  laid  open, 
and  yet  the  Nipple  preferved  ;  in  men,  for  the  fake  of  beauty  ; 
in  women,  not  only  for  beauty,  but  that  the  power  of  focklin^ 
may  not  be  deftroyed.  After  the  operation  the  wound  muft  be 
dreffed  with  Lint ;  but  you  muft  avoid,  by  all  means,  the  ftuft- 
ing  in  too  much  of  it,  which  is  the  ready  way  to  induce  a  Fiftula. 
1  he  third  day  after  this,  you  are  to  think  of  Suppuration  ;  and 
when  this  is  performed,  Cleanfers  will  come  in  ufe,  and  after 
them  Dryers  and  Healers.  For  thefe  two  laft  purpofes  the  yel¬ 
low  Plaifter  of  Pifcator  before  mentioned  without  Vinegar,  and 
the  yellow  one  of  Galen  for  malignant  Ulcers,  are  excellent 
medicines.  On  thefe  muft  be  laid  a  Spunge  fqueezed  out  of 
Wine.  The  black  Plaifter,  prepared  of  Darnell,  is  alfo  a  good 
remedy,  for  it  evacuates  and  glutinates  ;  or  bruife  Earthworms 
With  Polenta,  and  apply  them.  Aetius,  Tetr.  4.  frm.  iv.  cap.  39. 

Abfceffes  in  the  Breafts,  particularly  of  women,  are  very  fre¬ 
quent,  and  generally  proceed  from  too  adlive  and  vigorous  a 
Ferment  in  the  reparation  of  the  Milk,  tho’  a  Contufion  fome¬ 
times  is  tfte  caufe. 
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In  order  to  bring  the  Tumours  to  a  more  fpeedy  Suppuration, 
Hcifter  advifcs  to  apply  a  Plaider  of  Diachylon  with  the  Gums, 
or  of  Henbane,  or,  what  he  apprehends  more  conducive  to 
this  end,  the  following  Cataplafms : 

Take  of  Wheat  Flower  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  and  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Honey  make  a  Cataplafm  ;  to  which 
having  added  a  little  Saffron  and  Milk,  fpread  it  upon  dou¬ 
ble  cloths,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  Breads,  and  renew  it 
often. 

Or  take  of  Wheat  Flower  four  ounces, 

Gum  Galbanum  diffolved  in  theYolk  of  anEgg  one  ounce. 
Vinegar  three  ounces ; 

Thefe  muff  be  boiled  to  a  Cataplafm,  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Water. 

Or  the  Cataplafm  of  Barm,  Honey,  and  Venice  Soap,  before- 
mentioned,  from  the  fame  author. 

Thefe  Apodemations  generally  burding  at  the  top,  produce 
finuous  Ulcers  very  difficult  of  cure. 

But  when  the  Tumour  is  fo  ripe  as  to  want  opening,  a  Caudic 
mull  be  applied  to  the  mod:  prominent  part,  yet  a  little  depend¬ 
ing  ;  which  being  done,  and  the  Efcar  feparated,  if  a  good 
Digedion  fucceeds  by  the  ufe  of  the  common  applications,  with 
gentle  Comprefs  and  the  Scapular  Bandage  with  the  Napkin,  and 
there  is  no  Hardnefs  or  Pain,  the  cure  is  compleated  in  a  few 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Fluxion  continues,  mor q  Ab¬ 
fcejfes  may  be  expe&ed,  which  generally  form  Sinufles  fometimes 

very  difficult  of  cure.  <  i 

If  the  Sinus  is  fuperficial,  it  mud  be  laid  open  with  the  Knife 
or  Sciffars ;  but  if  deep  in  the  Glands,  it  is  advifeable  to  try 
which  way  nature  points  for  a  Difcharge,  by  plugging  up  the 
Orifice  with  a  large  Tent,  and  continuing  it  there  for  two  or 
three  days,  that  the  inclofed  Matter  may  either  produce  a  frelh 
Apodemation  in  a  more  depending  part,  or  indruft  where  to 
make  another  with  advantage.  After  the  feparation  of  which 
the  Ulcer  may  be  incarned  with  Liniment,  and  cicatrized  with 
Ointment  of  Tutty,  or  dry  Lint. 

In  thefe  Abfcejfes ,  Funguffes  fometimes  greatly  impede  the 
cure,  and  prove  very  troublefome.  See  Fungus. 

A  Varix  alfo  may  fometimes  prevent  a  cure.  See  Varix. 

A  maid  of  about  twenty  years  old,  of  a  grofs  body,  receiving 
by  accident  a  blow  on  her  right  Bread,  it  fwelled,  and  grew 
hard  and  painful.  After  feveral  applications,  the  Hardnefs 
and  Pain  rather  increafing,  Ihe,  fufpedting  a  Cancer,  came 
to  nse.  I  viewed  it,  but  faw  no  fymptoms  Of  it.  I  embro¬ 
cated  it  with  Oil  and  Vinegar, _  and  applied  a  Plaider  of  red 
Lead  with  Soap  ;  and  the  day  after  let  her  blood,  and  then 
purged  her  withWhey,  Manna,  and  Cremor  Tartar,  by  which 
the  Hardnefs  was  feemingly  refolved  for  fome  time  :  but  fhe 
being  irregular  in  her  appetite,  it  fwelled  again,  as  when  I 
fird  faw  it.  Upon  which  confideration  I  applied  Emollients  ; 
and  feeing  the  Tumour  increafe,  and  fne  impatient  at  the  fight 
of  it,  I  applied  a  fuppurative  Cataplafm,  of  the  roots  and 
leayes  of  Marlh-mallows,  white  Lillies,  &c.  By  the  conti¬ 
nued  ufe  of  it  in  a  few  days  it  iuppurated  well,  and  I  opened 
it  by  Caudic  in  the  declining  part,  and  dilcharged  a  large 
quantity  of  Matter.  I  drefied  the  Abfcefs  with  Lenients,  and 
continued  the  ufe  of  the  Cataplafm  till  the  Efcar  feparated. 
Then  I  deterged  with  Paracelfus’s  Mundificative,  and  applied 
the  Mucilage  Plaider,  and  fhortened  the  Tent.  The  Orifice 
growing  lefs,  and  fomewhat  of  the  Hardnefs  yet  remaining, 
I  put  in  a  Ihort  Cannula  of  Lead,  and  kept  the  Orifice  open 
till  the  Hardnefs  was  totally  refolved,  and  that  it  mattered 
very  little,  or  not  at  all ;  then  threw  out  the  Tent,  and  ap¬ 
plied  a  Pledgit  of  Ointment  of  Pompholix,  and  permitted  it 
to  heal,  which  it  did  in  few  days.  This  was  a  pure  Phlegmon, 
and  lay  deep  in  the  Bread,  and  owed  its  fpeedy  cure  to  the 
perfect  Suppuration  made  in  it  before  the  opening.  For 
otherwife,  fuch  Abfcejfes  in  large  Breads  do  frequently  ter¬ 
minate  in  finuous  Ulcers,  and  grow  callous,  by  reafon  of 
their  laxity  and  want  of  natural  heat.  Wifeman. 

One  having  been  troubled  with  a  fore  Bread  about  a  year  after 
child-bed,  it  growing  more  fwelled  and  ulcerated,  fhe  fent 
for  me.  It  was  hard,  without  Inflammation  or  difcolourino- 
in  the  Skin,  and  difeharged  a  well-conco£ted  Matter  out  of 
the  Nipple,  and  fome  fmall  openings  near  it.  I  wondered 
what  Ihould  be  the  reafon  it  did  not  cure  :  at  lad,  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  Bread,  I  felt  a  Varix  lying  under  the  Skin  ;  it  felt 
like  net-work.  I  dreffed  the  Ulcer  with  Bafilicon  fometimes 
and  at  others  with  Ointment  of  7'utty  ;  applied  a  Plaider  of 
Armenian  Bole  over  the  Bread,  with  Bandage  to  fupport  it ; 
and  advifed  the  wearing  of  fine  Tow,  fprinkled  with  Cerufs, 
under  that  Armpit ;  by  which  method  it  was  afterwards 
cured  in  a  month  or  thereabouts.  Wifeman. 

Inflammations  of  the  Lungs. and  Pleura,  frequently  produce 
Abfcejfes  in  the  Bread  and  upon  the  Ribs,  which  often  turn  fidu- 
Jqus,  and  cariate  the  Bones  underneath. 
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In  thefe  critical  Tranflations  the  danger  is  more  of  lefs,5 
according  to  the  quantity  of  Matter  difeharged,  it  being  fome¬ 
times  fo  great,  as  to  bring  on  an  incurable  Confumption. 

If  a  Tumour  appears  on  the  Bread  or  Ribs,  preceded  by  a 
Cough  and  Difficulty  of  breathing,  the  Suppuration  mud  be 
forwarded,  as  fad  as  poffible,  by  fome  of  the  fuppurative  Cata¬ 
plafms  ;  which  mud  be  continued  till  the  Tumour  is  fit  to  be 
opened,  when  a  Caudic  mud  be  applied,  and  the  Matter  dif¬ 
eharged.  For  want  of  this  affidance,  it  fometimes  burds  in¬ 
wardly,  and  falling  upon  the  Diaphragm,  produces  fuch  diforders 
as  may  make  the  operation  of  the  Empyema  neceffary.  See 
Empyema. 

When  the  Difcharge  is  very  large,  a  Cannula  of  Lead  may 
be  proper  to  keep  the  Orifice  open  ;  for  Funguffes  will  fre¬ 
quently  arife,  if  not  prevented  by  this  means,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  mifehief,  by  dopping  up  the  Orifice,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  a  Difcharge  of  the  Pus. 

The  Cannula  mud  be  continued  till  the  Matter  is  of  a  good 
confidence,  and  little  in  quantity ;  when  it  may  be  thrown  out, 
and  the  Ulcer  incarned  and  cicatrized  by  the  common  methods: 
Or  a  Pea  may  be  fubdituted  in  its  dead,  and  the  Ulcer  kept  as 
a  Fontanel,  as  long  as  you  think  proper. 

If  any  of  the  Ribs  Ihould  be  carious  or  bare,  which  fome¬ 
times  happens  by  the  condant  preffure  of  the  Cannula  againd  it, 
an  Exfoliation,  by  any  applications,  is  unneceffary,  Nature  feldom 
wanting  any  affidance,  if  the  Ulcer  is  kept  well  digeded.  Wife- 
man. 

The  Bandage  is  the  Napkin  and  Scapular. 

Some  while  fince  I  was  accidentally  in  the  country,  and  was 
fhe  wed,  by  a  chirurgeon  thereabout,  an  apodemated  Bread, 
the  bigged  I  ever  faw.  The  patient  was  a  woman  about  forty 
years  old.  She  had  a  Cough,  and  was  oppreffed  with  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing.  The  furgeon  opened  her  Bread  in 
the  declining  part,  and  difeharged  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  fetid  Matter.  She  was  fomewhat  relieved  by  it,  but  it 
penetrated  into  the  Bread,  and  the  large  Difcharge  of  Mat¬ 
ter  foon  waded  her.  Wifeman. 

Abscesses  of  the  Belly. 

Abfcejfes  of  the  Belly  are  generally  the  effeids  of  a  violent 
Contufion,  and  are  fubjeft  to  great  Defluxion  from  the  laxity 
of  the  parts,  efpecially  in  fcorbutic  and  ill  Habits  of  Body,where 
the  Matter  is  apt  to  inunuatejtfelf  amongd  the  circumjacent 
Mufcles,  and  to  form  finuous  Ulcers  difficult  of  cure,  as  we 
cannot  make  fo  good  Bandage  on  them*  by  reafon  of  their 
figure,  fituation,  and  perpetual  motion,  as  elfewhere  may  be 
made.  Wifetnan. 

When  the  Tumour  is  ripe,  let  tt  be  opened  by  Incifion  on 
the  mod  depending  part ;  and,  the  Matter  being  difeharged,  the 
Ulcer  may  be  dreffed  with  Pledgits  armed  with  Liniment,  or 
Balfam  of  Turpentine,  mixed  with  a  little  Oil  of  St.  John’s 
Wort,  with  a  Plaider  of  the  Mucilages  fpread  upon  a  rag  over 
it,  and  the  whole  fecured  with  the  Napkin  and  Scapular. 

A  Fomentation  of  Wormwood  leaves,  tops  of  Elder,  Marlh- 
mallows,  Centaury,  and  Chamomile  flowers,  will  greatly  affifl: 
Nature  in  producing  a  good  Digedion  ;  the  Belly  being  bathed 
with  it  half  an  hour  at  each  dreffing. 

The  cold  air  is  very  prejudicial  to  thefe  Ulcers  ;  therefore 
they  mud  be  guarded  againd  it,  by  having  a  chafing-difh  of 
Coals  near  the  patient  when  he  is  drefied. 

If  Sinufles  Ihould  be  formed,  they  mud  not  be  dilated  the 
whole  length,  but  the  Matter  difeharged  by  Incifion  in  the  mod' 
depending  part.  The  ..upper  parts  of  the  Sinus  will  be  united 
by  good  Comprefs  and  Bandage,  and  the  cure  of  the  Ulcer  corn- 
pleated  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

In  the  year  1597,  a  ludy  Savoyard,  about  forty  years  old,  being 
affli&ed  with  a  great  Pain  in  his  right  Side,  at  the  extremities 
of  the  falfe  Ribs,  came  to  Laufanne  and  fent  for  me,  and 
Albertus  Rofcius,  a  very  noted  pbyfician  there,  to  confult 
about  his  cafe.  Upon  examination,  we  could  not  perceive 
the  lead  Tumour,  but  felt  a  Hardnefs  deeply  feated  amongd 
the  Mufcles.  His  Pain,  accompanied  with  a  fmall  Fevers 
we  found  was  caufed  by  the  compreffibn  and  extenfion  of 
the  Peritonaeum.  After  gently  purging  him,  we  applied  Fo¬ 
mentations,  Cataplafms,  Ointments,  difeutient,  refolvent 
and  anodyne,  for  fome  days,  but  without  effect.  Hence  we 
entertained  fome  hopes  that  the  Hardnefs  might  be  dilcuffed, 
as  I  had  krio'wn  formerly  to  have  happened  in  a  cafe  of  the 
like  nature.  A  Decoction  of  Guajacum,  Sarfaparilla,  with 
fome  hepatic  Herbs  therefore  was  preferibed,  and  given  for 
fome  days  :  But,  indead  of  being  difeuffed,  in  a  few  days 
Matter  flowed  about  the  Region  of  the  Liver,  between  the 
Abdominal  Mufcles  and  the  Peritonaeum,  and  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity,  that  by  the  pricking  Pain  and  Pulfation  it  occafioned, 
we  had  fufficient  knowledge  where  to  make  an  Incifion  lor 
the  Difcharge  of  it ;  which  we  agreed  fliould  be  done  with¬ 
out  delay,  tho’  nothing  appeared  outwardly,  led  the  Matter 
Ihould  penetrate  the  Peritonaeum,  and  fall  into  the  Cavity  of 
the  Abdomen;  The  operation  I  happily  performed  in  th* 
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pre fence  of  the  faid  Dr.  Rofcius,  Claudius  Mario,  and  others ; 
and  difcharged  a  great  quantity  of  Pus.  The  Fever,  Pain, 
and  t  aiming  went  off  gradually.  The  Ulcer  we  were  obliged 
to  keep  open  fome  months,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  Matter  which  flowed  out.  In  the  mean  time,  by  obferving 
a  good  Regimen,  and  purging  between  whiles,  together  with 
the  ufe  of  the  Decoction  of  the  Sudorifics  and  hepatic  Herbs, 
the  parts  gained  ftrength,  and  the  patient,  by  the  blefling  of 
God,  was  perfectly  cured.  Hildanus ,  obferv.  xxxviii.  cent.  2. 
p.  115. 

Abscesses  in  the  Groin. 

A bfcejfes  in  the  Groin,  like  thofe  in  the  Armpit,  frequently 
arife  by  a  confent  of  parts,  h'  painful  Wounds  and  Ulcers.  They 
are  fometimes  the  Crifis  of  a  peftilential  Fever,  and  very  often 
are  venereal. 

A  Tranflatioil  of  Matter  from  an  Abfcefs  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Belly,  in  the  Glands,  and  other  parts  near  the  Iliac 
Branch,  may  alfo  caufe  an  Abfcefs  in  the  Groin  very  difficult  of 
cure  :  but,  if  thefe  Abfceffes  fuppurate  kindly,  and  are  timely 
opened,  they  are  not  dangerous  ;  if  the  contrary  happen,  they 
may  degenerate  into  Fiftulas,  and  then  are  not  without  danger. 
IVifertian , 

Fallopius  fays,  that  Blood  extravafated  in  the  Cavity  of  the 
Abdomen,  will  fix  on  the  Inguina,  and_  there  form  an  Abfcefs. 

When.  Matter  is  formed,  and  begins  to  fludluate,  if  the  Tu¬ 
mour  is  kindly  and  not  venereal,  a  Knife  is  preferable  to  the 
Cauftic  for  the  Difcharge  of  it.  The  Incifion  muft  be  oblique  ; 
and  great  care  muff  be  taken  that  the  point  of  the  Knife  defeends 
not  fo  deep  as  to  wound  the  Inguinal  Artery,  which  would  en¬ 
danger  the  patient’s  life. 

It  a  Flux  of  Blood  fhould  happen  from  a  divifion  of  fome 
final  1  Vefiels,  after  the  Matter  is  difcharged,  let  the  Wound  be 
drefled  with  fome  of  the  reftringent  Powders,  with  Doffils  of 
Lint  tied  with  a  thread,  prefled  down  pretty  hard  on  the 
wounded  VefTels,  and  upon  the  Lips,  PI edgits  armed  with  the 
common  Digeftive.  APlaifter  of  the  Mucilages  over  all,  and  the 
whole  fecured  by  Comprefs  and  Bandage. 

The  cure  of  thefe  mild  Abfceffes  is  compleated  by  the  com¬ 
mon  methods  in  a  few  days. 

If  the  Abfcefs  is  the  Crifis  of  a  Fever,  it  muft  be  opened  by 
Cauftic,  and  theWound  muft  be  kept  open  till  Nature  has  freed 
herfelf  of  her  diforder. 

A  difeutient  Fomentation  ought  to  be  always  ready  at  the 
dreffing  of  thefe  critical  Abfceffes ,  for  reafons  before-mentioned. 

The  ufe  of  the  common  Detergents  are  feldom  fufficient  here, 
without  the  addition  of  red  Precipitate  ;  which  muft  either  be 
fprinkled  in  the  Ulcer,  or  mixt  with  Bafilicon  or  Arcseus’s  Li¬ 
niment,  as  is  thought  molt  proper. 

This  feldom  fails  of  producing  a  good  Digeftion ;  and  is  fo 
good  a  Detergent,  that  by  proper  management  in  the  mixing  it, 
there  will  feldom  need  any  thing  elfe  but  dry  Lint  to  compleat 
*the  cure. 

The  method  of  curing  Abfceffes  from  a  Tranflation  of  Matter 
from  the  Belly,  is  much  the  fame  as  the  foregoing,  and  for  the 
cure  of  venereal  Abfceffes  in  the  Groin.  See  Bubo. 

Abscesses  in  the  Pudenda. 

Abfceffes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  Lips  of  the  Pudenda  in 
women,  which,  if  not  venereal,  generally  yield  to  the  common 
methods.  They  may  be  opened  either  by  Cauftic  or  Incifion.  See 
Alje. 

Abscesses  in  the  Scrotum. 

The  Scrotum  in  men  is  often  fubject  to  Abfceffes ,  from  Con- 
tufion  or  theVenereal  Difeafe. 

In  the  cure  of  thofe  by  Contufion,  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  open  them  by  Cauftic,  left  the  native  heat  of  the  part  fhould 
be  deftroyed,  and  a  Mortification  be  the  confequence.  Regard 
alfo  muft  be  had  to  the  dreffing  thefe  Abfceffes  :  no  greafy  ap¬ 
plications  muft  be  made  ufe  of,  left  a  fordid  Ulcer  fhould  be 
produced  ;  but  Balfams  of  Peru,  Capivi,  or  Arcaeus’s  Liniment, 
are  all  neceflary.  A  Fomentation  alfo  of  the  difeutient  Herbs 
muft  be  ufed  every  time  the  Ulcer  is  drefled,  till  there  is  a  good 
Digeftion,  and  then  the  common  methods  may  effeeft  the  cure. 

For  the  method  of  treating  venereal  Abfceffes  in  thefe  parts, 
fee  Hernia  Humoralis. 

Abscesses  in  the  Back  and  Loins. 

The  Back  and  Loins  are  fubjeft  to  Abfceffes ,  in  which  the 
Matter  is  generally  feated  fo  deep,  that  the  Bones  are  often  fuf- 
ferers  before  it  can  be  felt,  with  any  certainty,  to  fluctuate  ; 
and,  for  want  of  timely  affiftancc,  fometimes  burfts  inwardly, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  if,  by  the  prominence  of 
the  Tumour  or  other  fymptoms,  Matter  may  be  judged  to  be 
formed,  however  deep,  a  Cauftic  muft  be  immediately  applied, 
and  continued  till  the  remiffion  of  the  Pain  it  caufes  certifies  its 
effect ;  and  then  the  Efcar  muft  be  divided,  which  is  fometimes 
near  an  inch  in  thickncfs,  and  the  Matter  difcharged. 

The  firft  dreffing  muft  be  dry  Lint,  and  over  this  Pledp-its 
armed  with  common  Digeftives,  covered  with  a  fuppurative 


Cataplafm  ;  and  the  whole  muft  be  fecured  by  the  Napkin  and 
Scapular.  A  difeutient  Fomentation  muft:  be  made  ufe  of,  if 
there  is  not  a  good  Digeftion. 

If  a  fetid  Ichor  difeharges,  or  the  Bone  is  felt  bare  or  ragged, 
the  Ulcer  muft  not  be  healed  till  an  Exfoliation  is  procured  by 
Tindlure  of  Myrrh,  Euphorbium,  or  Spirit  of  Vitriol ;  which 
laft  requires  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  the  found  parts  muft  be 
well  defended  from  their  Acrimony,  by  applying  Doffils  of  Lint 
over  them,  fo  as  to  keep  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcer  diftended,  and 
the  Bone  bare  and  dry.  Wifeman. 

Injections  muft  never  be  ufed  here,  they  oftentimes  caufing 
Sinufles  very  hard  to  be  cured.  Tents  may  be  fometimes  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  thin  the  Integuments,  for  the  more  eafy  dilating,  if 
required. 

The  aCtual  Cautery  and  Rugine,  tho’  often  found  to  be  of 
great  fervice  in  exfoliating  rotten  Bones,  yet  the  Vertebrae  of 
the  Back  will  admit  of  neither.  IVifeman. 

If,  by  the  ufe  of  the  Fomentation,  defquammatory  and  other 
applications,  with  good  Bandage,  the  Ulcer  digefts  well,  is  free 
from  callous  Lips,  and  Nature  feems  forward  to  fill  the  cavity 
with  new  Flefh,  care  muft  be  taken  Ihe  does  not  do  it  in  too 
luxuriant  a  manner,  by  the  application  of  proper  Detergents, 
fuch  as  Precipitate  mixed  with  Digeftives,  as  is  faid  before ;  by 
the  ufe  of  which,  and  afterwards  dry  Lint,  or  white  Ointment, 
the  cure  in  a  little  time  will  be  compleated. 

But  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  Internals  are  not  forgotten, 
as  they  are  fo  highly  neceflary. 

Strumous  Abfceffes  appear  frequently  in  thefe  parts ;  for  the 
cure  of  which  fee  Struma  and  Scrophula. 


Mr.  T.  P.  of  a  corpulent  habit,  and  about  fifty  years  old,  was 
feized  with  an  Inflammation  upon  his  Back,  near  the  Spine, 
without  any  preceding  Fever,  attended  with  almoft  intolera¬ 
ble  Pain.  Mr. - ,  a  noted  furgeon,  was  fent  for,  who, 

upon  examination,  finding  very  little  Tumour,  attempted 
the  cure  by  bleeding  him  plentifully,  and  embrocating  the 
part  with  Oil  and  Vinegar.  His  Body  was  opened  by  a  gentle 
Cathartic,  given  that  evening.  The  next  day  the  Pain  and 
Inflammation  being  increafed,  and  the  Tumour  a  little  ele¬ 
vated,  attended  with  a  violent  Pulfation  and  lymptomatic 
Fever,  the  dreffings  were  altered.  An  emollient  Fomenta¬ 
tion  of  Marfh-mallows,  tops  of  Elder,  Melilot,  and  Cha¬ 
momile  flowers  was  ufed ;  and  afterwards  the  Tumour 
covered  with  a  Cataplafm  of  white  Bread  and  Milk,  with  a 
little  Linfeed  Oil :  Upon  which,  ftronger  figns  of  a  Suppu¬ 
ration  appeared  the  next  day,  by  an  increafe  of  his  Fever, 
Pain  and  PuhJtion.  5 

The  Fomentation  was  then  laid  afide,  and  the  Pultice  changed 
for  one  of  white  Lilly-roots,  Linfeed  and  Foenugreek- feeds 
powdered,  roafted  Onions,  and  Hogs-lard  ;  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  which,  Matter  feemed  to  be  formed,  but  lay  very 
deep  under  the  Mufcles.  7 

Being  fearful  the  Tumour  would  burft  inwardly,  it  ftill  being 
very  hard  on  the  outfide,  a  Cauftic,  prepared  of  the  Lapis 
Infernalis  and  black  Soap,  was  laid  upon  the  part ;  and  in 
about  two  hours  the  Efcar,  above  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and 
as  big  as  a  half-crown,  was  divided,  and  about  half  a  pint  of 
•  fetid  Matter  difcharged.  Upon  examining  the  Ulcer  with  the 
rrobc  °ne  of  theProcefies  of  the  Spine  felt  ragged  :  Doffils 
°*  ,  T  ,nt’  fecured  with  threads,  were  prefled  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  Pledgits  armed  with  Bafilicon,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine 
applied  to  the  Lips,  with  the  Cataplafm  upon  them  ;  and  the 

ComprdT  feCUred  by  thC  Napkin  and  ScaPular  with  proper 

An  anodyne  Draught  was  given  that  night  to  quiet  the  Spirits,  fo 
much  fatigued  by  the  operation.  The  next  day  a  difeutient 
Fotus  of  Wormwood,  Centaury,  Rue,  and  Chamomile 
flowers  was  ufed,  and  the  fame  dreffings  renewed,  after 
having  cut  away  great  part  of  the  Efcar.  Upon  dreffing  the 

imnart7,  T  F° t0  baS  a  *  the  depend- 

rnfl  P,i  ’  ,Whlch’  a  lar§er  Comprefs  was  applied,  and 

rolled  on  very  tight  5  notwithftanding  which,  the  Sinus  was 

increafed  about  two  inches  below  the  Ulcer,  when  it  was 

ea?fdilating!r  *  SpUnge-tcm  ■*  »H>K«d,  for  the  more 

Two  days  after  the  Sinus  was  divided  with  a  pair  of  drone 
Sciflars,  and  deeded  with  Liniment  with  the  o  he  Ulcer 
In  about  three  weeks  a  fmall  dale  of  the  Bone  came 
urmg  which  time  a  1  ungus  often  arofe  ;  but  by  now  and 

and'the  ul"'8  *  “e6  PreciPitate  uPon  *>  it  was  kept  down, 
was  htcan^d  ’  Tb°U'  ?  after  the  Bone  exfoliated 

Durinv  he  d’  t"'  cicatnzed  Wlth  tl,e  common  applications. 

,  mV  CUroh,e  was  oftcn  PurScd  w!th  fift«n  mains  of  Ca- 

Kn’t, I,™  a  BoluS:  over  "'8ht  i  and  an  ounce  of  Syrup  of 
kthorn,  mixed  with  ten  grains  of  Jallap  Powder  and  half 

an  ounce  of  Milk  Water,  in  the  morning;  and  had  after¬ 
wards  a  Diet-drink  made,  by  the  ufe  of  which  he  has  fince 
enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health. 

Abfceffes  in  the  Hips,  Buttocks,  and  Rump,  areverv  freauent 
and  are  feldom  dangerous,  unkfs  i„  ffl  Habits  Sdy^ta 
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they  are  very  apt  to  turn  finuous ;  or  near  the  Fundament, 

where  a  Fiftula  is  ihe  common  confequence ;  or  fometimes  a 

Gangrene,  if  the  Fat  be  not  fpeedily  digefted  out.  Wifeman. 
The  Cauftic  is  preferable  to  the  Knife  in  thefe  AbfccJJ'es ,  efpc- 

cially  when  they  are  very  large  ;  and  in  good  Conllitutions,  a 

cure  is  generally  effedled  by  the  common  methods  ;  but  where 

they  prove  difficult,  mull  be  treated  as  is  laid  down  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations : 

A  gentleman  of  abouj  fifty-fix  years  of  age,  {landing  long  in 
the  cold  to  fee  fome  extraordinary  {hew,  was  taken  with  a 
Pain  above  his  left  Hip,  and  the  fecon'd  day  after  he  fent  to 
me  for  an  Emplafter.  The  meffenger  not  telling  me  the 
name  of  die  patient,  nor  where  he  lodged,  I  fent  him  an 
Emplafter  of  Bole,  proper  to  refill  and  defend  a  part  from 
Fluxion.  The  fourth  day  after  he  fent  to  me  for  another 
Emplafter,  fignitying  to  me  that  his  Pain  was  much  increafed ; 
and  two  days  after  fent  for  me.  I  went,  and  faw  a  large 
Tumour  lying  upon  the  Ilion  backwards,  with  great  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  Hardnefs,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  Phlegmon 
near  its  ftate.  I  directed  a  Cataplafm,  to  be  made  of  the 
tops  of  Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  Wormwood,  Elder  and 
Melilot  flowers,  Linfeed  and  Fcenugreek,  Barley  meal,  with 
an  addition  of  Honey,  Oil  of  Chamomile,  Yolks  of  Eggs  and 
Saffron ;  and  in  the  interim  let  him  blood,  and  advifed  a 
Clyfter  to  be  adminiftered  that  afternoon i  If  this  perfon  had 
been  of  a  temperate  life,  and  been  let  blood  when  he  fent  for 
the  firft  Emplafter,  this  Tumour  might  have  been  happily 
repelled  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  difeufs  it :  yet  I  re¬ 
peated  the  application  of  that  Cataplafm  till  I  faw  it  more 
collected,  and  then  I  haftened  Suppuration  by  one  of  the 
milder  Suppuratives ;  by  the  ufe  of  which  the  Tumour 
was  more  collected,  and  raifed  into  a  Cone;  and  by  its 
pale  colour  and  thinnefs  of  the  {kin,  gave  an  affurance  of 
a  perfect  Suppuration.  Then  I  applied  fome  of  the  milder 
Cauftic,  with  a  fimple  Diachylon  Plaifter  over  it,  and  the 
Cataplafm  over  all.  The  next  day  I  took  off  the  dreffings, 
with  defign  to  divide  the  Efcar \  but  it  was  done  to  my  hands, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  well-digefted  Matter  was  difeharged. 
I  fomented  the  Abfcefs  with  a  Stuph  Wrung  out  of  Milk,  and 
dreffed  the  Efcar  with  a  Pledgit  of  Bafilicon,  dipt  in  Oil  of 
Kofes  ;  and  continued  the  application  of  the  Cataplafm.  Thus 
in  few  days  the  Swelling  affwaged,  and  the  Efcar  feparated. 
I  then  endeavoured  Deterfion  with  Paracelfus’s  Mundificative ; 
but  the  Abfcefs  being  large,  and  the  Suppuration  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  part  not  very  capable  of  Bandage,  there  remained 
a  large  hollownefs,  which  put  me  upon  a  neceffity  of  laying 
it  more  open,  for  the  fpeedy  effedling  the  cure,  which  I  did 
with  a  pair  of  Probe-fciffars.  This  work  is  neceffary  in  fuch 
large  Phlegmons  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  that  Senner- 
tus  places  his  chapter  of  Sinuffes  next  to  that  of  a  Phlegmom 
After  I  had  made  this  Incifion,  I  dreffed  it  with  the  Digef- 
tive  of  Turpentine  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  &c.  and  having 
digefted  it,  I  incarned,  by  adding  Powders  of  Orrice  and 
round  Birthworth  roots,  and  Sarcocolla,  &c.  to  the  Digeftive  ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  Vitriol  and  Alum  ftones,  Ointment  of 
Tutty,  and  Plaifter  of  Chalcities,  I  cicatrized  it.  Wifeman  t 

I  was  fent  for  to  a  gentleman  about  thirty-fix  years  old,  much 
emaciated,  and  of  a  very  ill  Habit  of  Body  ;  he  was  difeafed 
with  a  painful  Tumour  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Anus,  reaching 
from  the  Os  Coccygis  to  the  Perinaeum,  of  a  dark-red  co¬ 
lour,  hard  in  the  circumference,  but  along  the  Verge  of  the 
Anus  it  felt  foft ;  it  feemed  to  arife  from  under  the  Anus, 
and  to  be  an  ill-conditioned  Tumour.  I  applied  a  Cauftic 
upon  the  foft  part,  according  to  the,  length  of  it,  near  the 
Anus  ;  and  fome  hours  after  divided  the  Efcar,  and  gave  vent 
to  a  fetid  brown  Matter.  I  dreffed  the  Efcar  with  Bafilicon 
and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  applied  a  Cataplafm  over  it,  of 
Bean-meal,  Powders  of  Linfeed  and  Fcenugreek,  Chamomile 
flowers.  Elder  and  red  Rofes,  decodled  in  Oxymel ;  as  the 
Efcar  feparated,  the  Ulcer  (hewed  itfelf  putrid.  I  fomented 
it  with  a  Lye,  wherein  good  (tore  of  Wormwood  had  been 
boiled,  and  dreffed  the  Ulcer  with  Paracelfus’s  Mundificative, 
with  red  Precipitate,  and  Alum,  and  the  Efcar  with  Lenients, 
%dc.  as  before. 

This  patient  had  laboured  fome  weeks  with  a  Diarrhaea,  which 
after  the  Efcar  was  feparated-,  flowed  into  the  Ulcer,  and 
much  difturbed  our  cure  ;  therefore  I  caufed  an  Injedlion  to 
be  made  of  a  Decodtion  of  Wormwood,  St.  John’s  Wort, 
Scordium,  Centaury,  CV.  to  which  I  added  Spirits  of  Wine, 
Honey  of  Rofes,  and  ^Egyptian  Ointment :  and,  that  the 
Excrements  or  Sordes  might  not  be  retained,  and  render  the 
Ulcer  more  finuous,  I  cut  it  open  the  whole  length  above 
and  below,  and  filled  it  up  with  red  Precipitate,  with  the 
Mundificative  upon  Doflils,  and  with  Plaifter  and  Bandage  re¬ 
tained  them  on.Then  preferibed  him  aDecodtion  ofSarfaparilla, 
&c.  alfo  an  Eledluary  of  Conferve  of  red  Rofes,  Diafcordium, 
and  toafted  Rhubarb,  07.  which  he  took  once  in  four  hours, 
and  thereby  (topped  his  Lcofenefs.  The  Ulcer  not  deterging 
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with  the  former  applications,  I  dreffed  it  with  Ardens  Powder, 
and  defended  the  Lips  with  Bafilicon,  and  a  Plaifter  of  Bole 
over  all.  Thus,  in  two  or  three  dreffings,  I  confumed  the 
F'oulnefs  ;  then  dreffed  it  with  Paracelfus’s  Mundificative 
and  Precipitate  ;  and  applied  Stuphs  of  Tow  over  it,  preft 
out  of  red  Wine,  wherein  had  been  infufed  red  Rofe  flowers, 
Balauftins,  07.  and  afterwards  preferibed  him  the  taking  of 
Calomel,  a  fcruple,  every  other  night.  Thus  the  Ulcer  de¬ 
terged.  I  incarned  it  with  Powders  of  Aloes,  Blood-ftone, 
Myrrh,  Sarcocol,  round  Birthwort  roots,  Orris  roots,  and 
Lapis  Calaminaris,  made  up  into  the  form  of  an  Ointment 
with  Honey  of  Rofes.  While  this  was  incarning,  and  in  fome 
parts  cicatrized,  a  Sinus  appeared,  running  under  the  Verge 
of  the  Anus  about  half  an  inch.  I  applied  a  Tent,  armed 
with  Paracelfus’s  Mundificative ;  and  after  it  was  deterged, 
left  out  the  Tent,  and  it  cured.  But  then  a  fmall  Sinus  dif- 
covered  itfelf  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Anus:  Upon  fight 
thereof,  left  more  mifehief  (hould  fall  upon  thofe  weak  parts, 
whilft  I  attended  the  cure  of  that  finuous  Ulcer  under  the 
Anus,  I  dilated  it,  and  fnipt  it  open  with  a  pair  of  Probe- 
fciffars,  into  that  great  Sinus  ;  and  from  that  time  the  Ulcer 
cured,  and  I  thought  my  work  had  been  done  ;  but,  within 
a  few  days  after,  another  Sinus  appeared  near  the  Verge  of 
the  Anus,  on  that  fide  where  the  former  was.  It  much  dis¬ 
couraged  the  patient ;  but  it  lying  fo  convenient  for  difeharge 
of  the  peccant  Matter,  I  continued  it  to  further  confideration, 
it  proceeding  from  the  meer  weaknefs  of  the  part.  I  advifed 
the  keeping  it  clean;  and  to  wear  a  dry  Pledgit  of  Tow  over 
it.  It  was  kept  with  much  eafe,  and  the  patient  enjoyed  his 
health  very  well  many  years ;  and  at  length  it  cured  of  itfelf. 
Wifeman. 

As  Phlegmons  are  fubject  to  Mortification  through  unfeafonabls 
application  of  Medicaments  in  time  of  their  ftate ;  fo  alfo, 
in  fat  Bodies,  they  are  apt  to  gangrene  after  opening,  if  that 
Fat  be  not  fpeedily  digefted  out.  Thus  it  happened  to  a  per¬ 
fon  labouring  with  a  Phlegmon  on  the  Os  Sacrum.  After  the 
Difeharge  of  Matter,  the  Ulcer  became  crude  and  gangrened. 
Another  chirurgeon  was  confulted,  who  fcarified  the  Abfcefs , 
and  by  his  warm  applications,  fuppofed  he  had  extinguiftied 
the  Mortification  ;  but  it  appearing  otherwife,  I  was  fetched, 
and  faw  the  Lips  and  parts  within  gangrened  and  gleeting. 
We  fcarified  the  Lips  ;  but  finding  them  to  be  gangrened 
more  within  than  without,  we  pared  them  off  round,  then 
fcarified  the  Abfcefs  within,  and  cut  out  the  putrefied  Fat, 
and  with  an  armed  Probe,  dipt  in  Oil  of  Cloves  hot,  cleanfed 
the  Abfcefs ,  and  filled  the  Scarifications  with  red  Precipitate. 
We  then  dreffed  up  the  Abfcefs  with  a  Mixture  of  Bafilicon 
and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  applied  Cataplafms  and  Fo¬ 
mentations,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  The  next  day  we  came* 
provided  with  adlual  Cauteries,  but  found  the  Abfcefs  warm, 

■  and  difpofing  to  Digeftion  in  the  Lips  and  fleftyy  parts ;  and 
from  that  time  it  digefted  well.  But  in  the  Bafis  of  the  Ul¬ 
cer,  where  the  Mortification  had  reached  to  the  Perioftium, 
the  Slough  feparated  more  (lowly ;  but  by  the  warm  applica¬ 
tion  of  Lenients,  it  came  off,  and  the  Ulcer  happily  incarned. 

,  Wifeman. 

An  Abscess  of  the  Anus. 

After  an  Inflammation,  fometimes  there  happens  an  Abfcefs 
about  the  Anus  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Putrefaction  ufually  extends 
itfelf  all  around,  becaufeof  the  abounding  Heat  and  Humidity 
of  the  parts.  Whence  the  furgeon  is  under  a  neceffity  of  ufing 
Refedlion,  and  the  operation  is  fubjedt  to  be  fucceeded  by  a 
Fiftula.  Wherefore,  tho’  in  fimple  Abfcejfes  the  cure  be  eafy 
enough,  yet,  when  the  Difeafe  is  great,  and  an  Amputation 
made  round  the  Anus,  while  we  endeavour  to  cicatrize  the 
Wound,  there  ufually  happens  a  Conftridtion  of  the  circumja¬ 
cent  parts,  and  an  Obturation  of  the  Paffage  of  the  Anus.  For 
this  reafon  it  will  be  proper,  when  we  undertake  the  cure,  to 
put  fome  Lint,  firft  moiftened  with  Tetrapharmacum,  or  fome 
other  fit  Solution,  into  the  Fundament  ;  and  while  the  cure 
proceeds,  it  will  be  no  lefs  proper  to  put  up  a  convenient  Tirt 
Cannula  into  the  Paffage,  which  muft  be  (lender,  round,  and 
poliflied  in  the  part  that  enters ;  but  wide  and  fpreading  in  the 
reft,  and  be  bored  quite  through  for  the  Flatus  to  pafs  that  way. 
This  Pipe  may  be  fmeared  with  fome  healing  Medicine,  or  Sa¬ 
mian  Earth  and  Wine,  or  with  Cerufs;  and  let  a  Bolder  or 
fome  Wool  be  applied  to  the  place,  and  a  proper  Bandage  be 
made.  The  Pipe  muft  not  be  taken  out  till  the  cure  is  per- 
fedled.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  iv.  ferm.  2.  cap.  9.  From  Leonidas. 

Abscesses  in  the  Lower  Extremities. 

Abfcejfes  in  the  Thighs  and  Legs  happen  often  ;  and  if  they 
are  only  Terminations  of  inflammatory  Tumours  in  good  Habits' 
of  Body,  yield  to  the  common  methods  of  cure. 

But  if  from  the  Crifis  of  a  Fever,  they  often  degenerate  into 
finuous  Ulcers  with  Caries  of  the  Bones. 

They  are  oftentimes  Strumous,  and  muft  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly.  See  Struma. 

Thefe  Abfcejfes  often  run  into  Sinuffes  the  whole  length  of  the 
Limb;  when  it  fo  happens  it  is  by  no  means  advifcable  to  lay 

the 
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the  Sinus  open  as  far,  but  to  make  Perforations  or  Orifices  by 
Knife  or  Cauftic  at  proper  diftancek,  when  the  Matter  being  let 
out  the  other  parts  will  heal  with  good  Comprefs  and  Rolling. 

The  laced  Stocking  is  of  great  ufe  in  thefe  AbfceJJes. 

In  the  year  1652  palling  from  Chelhire  into  the  County  of 
Rutland,  taking  North  Luftenham  in  my  way  to  London, 
I  was  defircd  there  to  vifit  a  Freeholder,  who  had  laboured 
under  a  Fever,  and  had  been  long  bed-rid  by  reafon  of 
a  grievous  pain  in  his  Thigh,  which  was  fuppofed  the 
Crifis  of  that  Fever.  I  faw  him  much  emacia'ted,  and 
his  pained  Thigh  was  fomewhat  the  bigger  of  the  two, 
but  it  retained  its  Ihape  without  any  vifible  Tumour,  In¬ 
flammation  or  Hardnefs  ;  nor  was  the  Fluctuation  fo  diftin- 
guilhable  as  that  I  could  pofitively  fay  there  was  Matter,  it 
lying  fo  deep  and  equally  in  the  outfide  of  it ;  but,  fufpedl- 
ing  Matter,  I  opened  it  on  the  outfide  according  to  the  length 
of  the  Member,  and  feeling  my  Knife  in  the  cavity,  I  made 
the  apertion  large,  and  difcharged  a  putrid  Matter  like  the 
Lees  of  Beer.  After  I  had  difcharged  a  porringer  full,  I 
drefled  the  Opening  with  Bafilicon  upon  a  Tent,  with 
anEmplafter  of  red  Lead  over  it,  and  with  Comprefs  arid  Band¬ 
age  rolled  it  up.  The  next  day  finding  the  patient  relieved, 
and  the  Matter  plentifully  difcharged,  1  fomented  the  Tumour 
with  a  Decodtion  of  Wormwood,  Chamomile  Flowers,  red 
Rofes,  and  fuch  like;  and  making  a  fearch  with  my  Probe, 
found  the  Bone  bare  a  great  length.  I  enlarged  the  Opening 
to  make  more  way  for  the  Matter  ;  and  the  better  to  apply 
my  Medicines  to  the  Bone,  then  drefled  it  up  as  before,  and 
againft  the  next  day  made  an  Injection  of  the  tops  of  St. 
John’s  Wort,  Centaury,  Roots  of  the  greater  Comfrey, 
Biftort,  Tormentil,  Gentian  and  Orris ;  to  which  ftrained 
liquor  I  added  Syrup  of  Rofes,  and  caft  fome  of  it  daily  in, 
warm,  to  deterge  the  Ulcer.  His  body  was  kept  foluble  by 
Clyfters  of  Milk  and  Sugar,  and  his  fpirits  relieved  by  a  morfel 
of  London  Treacle  v/ith  Conferve  of  Wood-Sorrel.  I  alfo  or¬ 
dered  him  a  Julap  made  with  a  few  Strawberry  leaves  and 
roots,  a  little  Ivory  and  a  Cruft  of  Bread,  infufed  a  ftick  of 
Cinnamon  in  the  ftrained  Decodlion,  put  in  a  few  drops  of 
Spirit  of  Sulphur,  and  fweetened  it  with  Sugar.  His  Diet 
was  Oatmeal  Caudle,  Broth,  Grewels  and  Figs  ;  and  as  his 
appetite  increafed  we  allowed  him  a  more  liberal  Diet.  Al¬ 
though  the  Opening  was  large,  and  the  Thigh  very  bare  of 
Flefh,  yet  by  reafon  of  the  diftance  the  Bone  lay  from  the 
Opening,  and  the  hollownefs  of  the  Ulcer,  it  was  not  poffible 
to  make  any  applications  to  the  Bone  by  Medicaments  to  ex¬ 
foliate  it,  that  Ihould  not  be  offenfive  to  the  Ulcer,  if  they 
were  fo  powerfully  drying  as  the  Bone  required.  Therefore 
I  caufed  an  adlual  Cautery  to  be  made  at  the  next  fmith’s, 
and  dried  the  Bone  that  way,  and  the  while  continued  the 
abovefaid  method  of  dreffing,  keeping  the  Orifice  moderately 
dilated  with  Doflils  prefled  out  of  the  Injection  ;  then  by  good 
Comprefs  and  Bandage,  fqueezed  out  the  Matter,  infomuch 
as  it  leflened  daily,  the  more  remote  cavities  agglutinated, 
and  the  Ulcer  was  like  to  cure  if  the  Caries  in  the  Bone 
did  not  obftrudt  it.  That  it  might  not,  I  got  the  Cautery 
made  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  but  thicker,  to  retain 
heat ;  and  having  fitted  it  with  a  Cannula,  placed  it  upon  the 
Bone  according  to  the  length  of  the  Caries,  palled  the  Cautery 
through  it  to  the  Bone,  and  repeated  it  again  and  again, 
cooling  the  Cannula  each  time  in  a  difh  of  water  near  me  ; 
then  I  covered  the  Bone,  and  drefled  the  Opening  with 
Doflils  dipt  in  a  Mucilage  of  Barley  and  Comfrey  Roots, 
faftning  a  thread  to  thofe  Doflils  which  I  conveyed  firft  in  to¬ 
wards  the  Bone,  the  better  to  bring  them  out  again,  and  ap¬ 
plied  Galen’s  cooling  Ointment  outward  upon  the  Ulcer, 
with  a  Plaifter  of  Galen’s  Cerate  over  all.  This  way  of 
dreffing  I  continued  daily  till  the  Excoriation  was  healed  with¬ 
out;  then  I  repeated  the  ufe  of  the  former  Injection, adding  red 
Rofe  flowers, Balauftians, and  Sumach, with  a  littleAlum,and  by 
Comprefs  and  Bandage  haftned  the  Union  of  it  within,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Exfoliation  of  the  Bone  to  Nature.  While  I  ftaid  in 
that  country,  the  Cavity  filled  up,  and  by  the  well  digefted 
and  little  Matter  the  Ulcer  feemed  near  cured  ;  and  I  was 
afterwards  informed  that  the  patient  followed  his  hufbandry 
one  or  two  months  after.  The  Exfoliation  was  here  in- 
fenfible,  as  it  moft  frequently  happens,  the  Icales  mouldering 
away,  and  difcharging  with  the  Matter.  Wife  man. 

Abscesses  of  the  Feet’. 

AbfceJJes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  Feet,  and  are  generally 
the  effedls  of  a  bruife  upon  thofe  parts. 

Bleeding  in  the  hoot  may  caufe  an  Abfcefs  by  a  Nerve  or 
Tendon  being  pricked  in  the  operation,  or  by  the  tranflation  of  a 
Tumour  from  another  part. 

But  ftrumous  AbfceJJes  are  the  moft  dangerous,  the  Bones 
fcldom  or  never  efcaping  free. 

AbfceJJes  in  the  Feet  are  generally  very  difficult  to  cure,  from 
their  fituation,  as  Sinuffes  are  perpetually  forming  in  the  ln- 
terftices  of  the  Mufcles,  and  fometimes  cariate  the  Bones. 

Jn  opening  thefe  AbfceJJes  the  Cauftic  is  preferable  ty  the  Knife, 


as  there  is  no  danger  of  wounding  either  Nerves  or  Tendons, 
which  by  the  ufe  of  the  Knife  may  fometimes  happen,  and  create 
exceffive  pain. 

The  method  of  curing  thefe  AbfceJJes  with  all  the  bad  fymp- 
toms  attending,  is  contained  in  the  following  obfervation. 


A  weak  fickly  child,  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  recommended 
to  my  care  by  Dr.  Mapletoft ;  fhe  had  a  ftrumous  Tumour 
fuppurated  on  the  right  Foot,  amongft  the  Tendons  and 
Bones  leading  to  the  two  leflerToes.  I  fufpedled  them  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  but  there  being  a  neceffity  of  opening  it,  I  applied 
a  Cauftic  proportionably,  and  gave  vent  to  an  albuginous 
Matter,  and  felt  thofe  Bones  bare  from  the  Tarfus  to  the  firft 
joint  of  the  Toes.  I  fomented  the  part  affedted  with  a  difeu- 
tient  Deco&ion,  and  drefled  the  Efcar  with  Lenients,  to 
haften  feparation  of  the  Slough  ;  and  as  it  began  to  feparate, 
I  deterged  v/ith  red  Precipitate  and  the  Vitrioi-ftone,  making 
way  through  the  luxuriant  blefh  to  the  Caries.  1  hen  with 
Doflils,  dipt  in  Honey  of  Rofes  and  Spirits  of  Wine,  and 
preft  out,  I  drefled  the  Bones,  and  kept  the  Ulcer  fo  dilated, 
as  to  fee  the  Bones  fo  far  as  they  were  carious.  But  in  the 
applying  my  Doflils,  they  preffing  upon  the  Tendons,  ren¬ 
dered  the  Ulcer  painful,  and  fubjedt  to  great  Defluxion  of 
a  thin  ferous  Matter,  and  threatened  worfe  mifchief.  To 
remedy  which  I  cut  off  thofe  Tendons,  drefled  up  the  Ulcer 
with  Digeftives,  and  applied  Refrigerants  externally  to  reftrain 
the  Fluxion.  At  the  next  dreffing,  finding  the  Tendons  con- 
tradted,  and  the  Bones  more  eafy  to  come  at,  and  feeing  the 
Exfoliation  of  them  by  Medicaments  like  to  be  a  tedious 
work,  the  Matter  having  made  its  way  under  them,  threat¬ 
ening  Apoftemations  in  the  foie  of  the  Foot,  I  refolved  to 
attempt  them  byadtual  Cautery.  To  which  purpofe  I  drefled 
them  with  Doflils  of  Lint,  to  dilate  them  more  for  my  view ; 
and  the  next  day  I  burnt  them  the  whole  length  :  Then  with 
my  Forceps  pinched  them  to  pieces,  and  pulled  thofe  broken 
bits  out ;  after  which  I  cleanfed  the  Ulcer,  and  applied  my 
Doflils  preffed  out  of  a  mucilaginous  Decoction  between  and 
over  the  ends  of  the  remaining  Bones,  dreffing  up  the  Ulcer 
with  Digeftives,  and  applying  externally  Compreffes  dipt  in 
Vinegar,  wherein  had  been  infufed  Salt-petre,  Myrrh,  &c. 
over  which  a  laced  Sock  was  put  on.  Thus  I  reftrained  the 
Influx,  and  prefled  forth  the  Matter  from  its  feveral  cavities  ;• 
yet  I  was  neceflitated  to  make  afterwards  an  Apertion  through 
the  foie  of  the  Foot,  and  to  lay  open  the  Ulcer  beneath  the 
Ancle,  for  the  readier  difeharge  of  Matter.  I  continued  the 
application  of  Doflils,  prefled  out  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  to  the 
ends  of  the  Bones,  till  a  Callus  thruft  forth,  filled  up  the  void 
fpace,  and  fupplied  the  want  of  the  Bones.  During  this  work, 
the  patient  was  affli&ed  either  with  a  Cough,  Loofenefs,  or 
Vomiting ;  in  all  which  cafes  Dr.  Mapletoft  aflifted  with  va¬ 
rious  preferiptions,  and  contemperated  the  acid  quality  of  her 
Blood  ;  after  which,  by  good  nourilhment,  the  child  recovered 
her  Strength.  She  being  thus,  at  length,  difpofed  to  a  fair  way 
of  recovery,  the  Ulcer  hear  cicatrized  to  the  Bones,  and  there 
being  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  keep  it  open  with  dry  Doflils 
and  a  Pledgit  of  Diapompholygos,  with  the  ufual  Bandage 
I,  by  degrees,  left  it  to  her  mother  to  drefs,  and  faw  tire 
child  afterwards  upon  her  b  eet ;  and  at  length  Ihe  recovered. 
And  thus,  time  may  be  faid  to  contribute  much  to  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe ;  but  without  the  furgeon’s  careful  attend¬ 
ance,  they  miferably  languilh,  and  die  :  for  Amputation,  in 
this  difeafe,  fignifies  little  ;  the  Ulcers  rifing  with  Caries  in  one 
part,  while  you  are  extinguifhing  them  in  another.  Wifeman . 

Abscesses  in  the  Heel. 


— j —  —  u icy  are  itru- 

mous  ;  yet  a  prick  with  a  rufty  nail  is  fometimes  the  caufe. 

There  requires  no  more  in  the  cure  of  thefe  than  after  the 
opening  to  keep  the  Ulcer  open  with  Doflils,  or  the  Spuncre- 
tent,  till  we  are  fatisfied  whether  the  bone  is  bare  or  carious  ;  ii 
it  is  not,  they  eafily  incarn  and  cicatrize  by  the  common  appli¬ 
cations.  rr 

But  if  it  Ihould  be  carious,  there  is  nothing  fo  good  as  the 
adtua  Cautery  paft  through  a  Cannula,  which  will  fave  the 
trouble  of  waiting  fome  weeks  for  a  Defquammation  by  the  com¬ 
mon  methods.  By  this  operation  the  Caries  feldom  comes  ofl 

m  a  lcale,  but  moulders  and  comes  away  with  the  Matter  infen- 
iibly.  Wifeman. 

The  Sock  with  the  Roller  is  of  good  fervice  in  thefe  Abfcejfc. 
to  keep  the  Dreffings  on.  J  ^ 

r,  Ac.  m°ft  AbfceJfes  in  the  Joints  are  ftrumous,  for  their  cure 
lee  otruma. 

ABSCISSIO.  Abscission. ’attoxoW.  Thisis  ufed  bvphy- 

licians  in  many  fenfes,  but  the  moft  common  bonification  is  tc 
exprefs  the  dividing  any  corrupted  and  ufelefs  part  of  the  Bod^ 
from  the  found,  by  a  fharp  inftrument.  It  is  principally  appliec 
to  foft  parts  of  the  Body,  for  in  the  Bones  it  is  called  Amputa. 
tion,  though  Abfciffion  is  fometimes  applied  to  fmall  fragment 
of  Bones,  which  being  almoft  divided  either  by  Exfoliation  o; 
braaure  require  to  be  taken  away  by  Abfciffion,  or  to  be  cu 
off  as  ulelefs  or  pernicious. 


It 
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It  is  not  confined  to  corrupted  Parts,  hut  is  fometimes  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  found,  when,  by  reafon  of  its  Luxuriancy,  it  is  cur¬ 
tailed.  Thus  there  is  faid  to  be  an  Abfctffion  of  the  Uvula,  or 

Prepuce.  .  . 

Sometimes  Abfciffio  fignifies  the  fudden  Termination  of  a 

JDifeafe  in  Death,  before  it  arrives  at  its  declining  State. 

Abfcijfto  alfo  fometiines  exprefies  an  utter  Depravation,  or 
Lofs  of  the  Voice.  And  in  this  Senfe  abfcijfa  Vox  is  ufed  by  Cclfus. 
"  ABSCONSIO.  It  fignifies  a  Sinus  ;  but  it  feems  to  mean 
a  Sinus  that  is  unnatural,  and  from  a  morbid  Caufe,  whereas  Si¬ 
nus  is  applied  to  many  natural  fmall  Cavities  in  the  Body,  but 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Pudenda,  Uterus,  and  Brain. 

ABS1NTHITES  VINUM.  Diofcorides ,  deferibes  feveral 
Ways  of  making  the  Vinum  Abfinthites.  The  belt  Way,  in 
the  Opinion  of  Fucbius ,  is  to  bruife  an  Ounce  of  the  bell 
Wormwood,  and,  tying  it  up  in  a  thin  linnen  Rag,  intufe 
the  fame  in  nine  Gallons  of  Wine.  1  hen  put  Mult  [Wine  never 
fermented]  to  it,  and  let  it  work,  leaving  a  Hole  open,  that  it 
may  not  burft  the  Veffel. 

Diofcorides ,  lib.  v.  cap.  4 9. 

Fbe  Virtues  of  tbe  Vinum  Abfinthites. 

The  Vinum  Abfmtbites  is  good  for  the  Stomach,  excites  Urine, 
accelerates  Conco&ion,  relieves  fuch  as  labour  under  Diftempers 
of  the  Liver,  the  Stone,  or  Yellow  Jaundice,  removes  a  Naufea, 
and  helps  Infirmities  of  the  Stomach.  It  is  effectual  alfo  for  an 
inveterate  Diftenfion  of  the  Hypochondria,  and  all  Inflamma¬ 
tions  ;  kills  round  Worms*  reftores  the  fupprefled  Menfes,  and 
is  an  Antidote  againlt  the  Poifon  of  the  white  Chamaeleon,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  drank  in  a  large  Quantity,  and  returned  by  Vomit. 

ABSINTHIUM,  Wormwood.  [’A4»Kd/ov,  q.  d.  unplea- 
fant ,  of  a  privative,  and  4<>'8©*>  which  Hefychius  interprets 
Delegation  ;  others  will  have  it  ’A-ri IvSiqv,  i.  e.  not 
portable ,  from  a.  privative,  and  orlvco,  to  drink ,  on  account  of 
its  Ritternefs  ;  others  derive  it  of  *TTS*&ct/,  i.  e.  to  touch  or  han- 
dle ,  by  Antiphrafis,  becaufe  no  Animal  touches  it,  by  reafon  of 
its  extreme  Bitternefs.]  it  is  called  in Englijh  from  theAnglo-Saxon 
Wjpm-yypt,  z.  e.  Wormwood. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Wormwood  ufed  in  Medicine. 

I .  Abfmthium  vulgare  Offic.  Park  98.  Raii  Hift.  1.  366.  Synop. 
3.  188.  Abfmthium  vulgare  majus  J.  B.  3.  168.  Hift.  Oxon.  3. 
7.  Abfmthium  latifclium five  Ponticum ,  Ger.  937.  Emac.  1096. 
Abfnthiiim  Ponticum  feu  Romanum  Ojfcinarum ,  feu  Diofcoridis , 
C.  B.  135.  Tourn.  Inft.  457.Boerh.  Ind.  A.  126.  Worm¬ 
wood.  Dale. 

The  Root  of  Wormwood  is  thick  and  woody,  divided  into 
feveral  Branches,  enduring  many  Years,  and  holding  its  lower 
Leaves  all  the  Winter,  which  are  large  and  winged,  divided  into 
fix,  eight,  or  more  Sections,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  End,  very 
much  cut  in,  greenifli  above,  and  white  or  hoary  underneath. 
In  the  Summer  it  {hooteth  out  feveral  woody,  ftriated,  hoary 
Stalks,  two  or  three  Feet  high,  full  of  a  white  Pith,  having  fe¬ 
veral  lefier  Leaves  growing  on  them  ;  thofe  towards  the  Top  are 
long,  narrow,  and  very  little  cut  in,  having  among  them  long 
Spikes  of  fmall  yellowifh  naked  Flowers,  growing  many  toge¬ 
ther,  hanging  down  their  Heads,  and  including  very  fmall  Seeds. 
The  Leaves  and  Flowers  have  a  very  bitter  Tafte,  and  a  ftron°- 
Smell. 

It  grows  in  Lanes  by  High-ways  and  in  wafte  Places,  and 
flowers  in  July. 

This  is  believed  by  Gerard,  Bauhine,  and  others,  to  be  the 
Abfnthiiim  Ponticum  of  the  Antients,  the  beft  Wormwood  being 
fuppofed  to  grow  in  Pontus,  a  Country  of  the  Lefier  Afia.  Dale. 

The  Leaves  and  Tops  are  ufed,  and  are  accounted  good  in  all 
Diforders  of  the  Stomach,  as  Weaknefs,  Lois  of  Appetite,  Vo¬ 
miting,  and  Surfeits  :  They  {Lengthen  the  Vifcera,  and  are  of 
Service  in  Dropfies, Jaundice,  and  in  Tertian  and  Quartan  Agues, 
and  kill  Worms.  In  all  the  above-named  Cafes,  it  is  given  in- 
fufed  in  Water,  Ale,  or  Wine  ;  a  Cataplafm  of  the  green  Leaves, 
beat  up  with  Hog’s-lard,  was  commended  to  Mr.  Ray,  by  Dr. 
Hulfe,  as  a  good  External  Remedy  againft  the  Swelling  of  the 
Ton  fils  and  the  Quinfey.  Miller. 

It  is  good  in  long  Fevers,  is  diuretic,  and  kills  Moths.  Dale. 

E Hernial  Oil  of  Wormwood,  made  into  Pills  with  a  Bit  of 
Bread,  and  given  two  Hours  before  Meals,  after  Falling  a  confi- 
dcrable  Time,  is  a  certain  Cure  for  the  Worms.  Boerhaave. 

People  in  the  Country  believe  Wormwood  wore  at  the  Breaft 
as  a  Nofegay,  or  fmelled  to,  has  great  Efficacy  in  preferving 
from  the  Infedlion  of  the  Small- pox,  or  Mealies,  or  any  other 
Contagion  ;  which  does  not  feem  unlikely. 

A  Water  prepared  from  frefh  Wormwood,  by  feveral  Coho- 
bations,  is  excellent  for  fupplying  the  Place  of  Bile,  affifting  the 
Chylopoietic  Organs,  killing  Worms,  and  expelling  them. 
Boerhaave. 

The  Virtues  of  this  Herb,  fays  Boerhaave,  are  immortal : 
for  its  Juice  cures  all  Sorts  of  Dropfies,  provided  there  be  no 
Rupture  of  the  Vifcera.  An  Ounce  thereof,  extracted  out  of  the 
green  Leaves,  is  of  great  Service  to  fuch  as  labour  under  a  Lan¬ 
guor,  A  Conferve  is  alfo  made  of  the  tender  Tops  of  the  Leaves, 
which  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Stomach  ;  it  is  of  excellent  Ufe 
|vhere  the  Stomach  is  clogged  with  Phlegm  and  unaeftive  Bile, 
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but  of  none  at  all  in  a  hot  Diftemperature.  An  Infufion  of  the 
Leaves  in  Wine  is  good  againft  Worms.  The  Herb  is  eftl-aua! 
againft  a  Quartan,  and  in  the  Scurvy  ;  in  fuch  Cafes  I  take  the 
lops  of  the  Branches,  and  pulverife  them,  and  preferibe  the  Pow¬ 
der  in  the  Morning  falling.  ’Tis  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the 
Poor,  but  the  Rich  require  a  more  fpecious  Medicine.  The  Sur¬ 
geons  are  alfo  much  obliged  to  this  Herb.  If  a  Part  begins  to  pu¬ 
trefy,  and  a  Gangrene  approaches,  let  it  be  wrapped  up  in  the 
Leaves  contufed  with  Wine  or  Vinegar,  and  a  little  Salt,  and  1 
dare  warrant  the  Patient’s  Security. 

Of  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant,  burnt  in  a  clofeFire,  a  Salt  is  made, 
in  Tachenius’s  Way,  of  great  Efficacy;  but  thofe  made  by  burn¬ 
ing  in  an  open  Fire  are  not  fo  good.  See  Sales  Tacheni  ani. 
Of  this  Herb  is  alfo  made  the  Vinum  Abfinthites ,  which  is  always 
proper  where  the  Bile  fails  in  cold  Diftempers.  It  reftores  loft 
Appetite,  where  there  is  a  cold  Caufe  ;  but  it  has  one  Fault, 
that,  if  taken  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  it  weakens  the  Sight,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  drying  Quality.  It  is  very  proper  in  Obftructions  of 
the  Menfes,  and  Retention  of  Urine,  and  is  a  Sudorific  in  In¬ 
termittent  Fevers,  and  the  Scurvy.  It  is  an  Anticolic,  and,  by  its 
flrong  Smell,  is  faid  to  provoke  Sleep  ;  it  quickens  the  Hearing. 

2.  Abfmthium  Romanum ,  GJfc,  Abfmthium  Ponticum  five  Ro¬ 
manum  vulgare ,  Park.  98.  Raii  Hift.  367.  Abfmthium  tenuifolium 
Ponticum  Galeni ,  Ger.  937.  Emac.  1 096.  Abfmthium  Ponticum 
tenuifolium  incanum,  C.  B.  138.  Tourn.  Inft.  4^7.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  126.  Abfmthium  Ponticum  vulgare,  .folio  inferiiis  albo ,  J.  B. 

3.  175.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  8.  Roman  Wormwood.  Dale. 

This  Wormwood  is  a  much  lefier  Plant  than  the  former,  the 
Leaves  a  great  deal  fmaller  and  finer,  the  Sections  narrower  and 
flenderer,  hoary  and  white  both  above  and  underneath.  The 
Leaves  that  grow  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are  long^ 
narrow,  and  undivided ;  its  Flowers  are  numerous,  growing 
on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  as  the  former,  of  a  darker  Colour, 
and  is  in  all  RefpetSls  a  more  neat  and  elegant  Plant.  It  has  nei¬ 
ther  fo  flrong  a  Smell,  nor  fo  bitter  a  Tafte,  as  the  common 
Wormwood.  It  grows  with  us  only  in  Gardens,  being  natural 
only  to  warm  Climates.  It  flowers  in  July. 

This  Wormwood  is  of  the  Nature  of  the  common,  but  its 
Virtues  weaker  ;  it  is  ufeful,  however,  in  Diforders  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Liver.  Mathiolus  writes,  that  he  knew  feveral  Per- 
fons  in  a  deplorable  Condition  by  the  Dropfy,  that  were  cured 
'•  by  the  conftant  Ufe  of  the  Conferve  of  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  ; 
and  indeed,  this  is  the  Roman  Wormwood,  that  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries  ought  to  make  their  Conferve  of  ;  whereas  they  altogether 
make  it  of  the  Sea  Wormwood,  becaufe  more  pleafant  and  pa¬ 
latable.  Dale,  Miller. 

3.  Abfmthium  Alpinum ,  Cod.  Med.  2.  Abfmthium  Alpinum 
candidum  humile,  C.  B.  Pin.  339.  Prod.  71.  Tourn.  Inft.  458. 
Mountain  Wormwood. 

It  grows  in  the  Mountains  of  Savoy,  and  agrees  in  Virtues 
with  the  preceding. 

4.  Abfmthium  Ponticum  Antiquorum ;  an  Abfmthium  Orientals 
fruticofum ,  incanum ,  amplo folio  tenuiffimo  divifum ,  Tourn.  Cor. 

33?  Boerh.  Ind.  126.  Pontick  Wormwood. 

Dale  thinks  this  the  Sort  of  Wormwood  mentioned  by  Tour- 
nefort,  as  the  Abfmthium  Ponticum  of  the  Antients,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  was  not  known  to  the  Moderns,  tho’  it  has 
flourilhed  for  twenty  Years  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

5.  Abfmthium  Seriphium ,  Offic.  Abfmthium  marinum  album,  Ger. 
940.  Emac.  1099.  Raii  Hift.  1.  370.  Synop.  3.  188.  Boerh’ 
Ind.  A.  126..  Abfmthium  Seriphium  Jive  marinum  Anglicum ,  Park. 
102.  Abfmthium  Seriphium  Belgicum ,  C.  B.  .139.  J.  B.  3.  178. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  9.  Tourn.  Inft.  458,  See  Wormwood. 

This  Wormwood  is  ufually  about  two  or  three  Feet  high, 
with  many  winged  Leaves,  lefier  and  much  finer  than  common 
Wormwood,  very  white,  and  hoary  ail  over  both  Leaves  and 
Branches.  Its  Scent  is  much  like  Southernwood ;  and  it  has  but 
little  Bitternefs  in  Tafte,  but  is  fomewhat  faltifh.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall  and  naked  as  the  former  Kinds,  and  the  Time  of  flower¬ 
ing  is  the  fame.  It  grows  abundantly  in  all  our  fait  Marfihes. 

The  Leaves  and  Tops  are  ufed,  and  this  is  the  Roman  Worm¬ 
wood  that  is  in  Ufe  in  the  Shops,  and  has  been  fo  for  this  hun¬ 
dred  Years,  if  not  much  longer.  Parkinfon  complaining  in  his 
Time,  that  the  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries  made  Ufe  of  it  in- 
ftead  of  the  former,  though  it  came  far  fhort  of  it  in  Virtue, 
and  Diofcorides  and  Galen  affirmed  that  Seriphium  was  hurtful 
to  the  Stomach. 

6.  Abfmthium  Seriphium  Gallicum ,  Offic.  C.  B.  Pin.  1 39. 
Tourn.  Inft.  458.  Elem.  Bot.  363.  Hift.  Oxon.  3. 9.  Magnot. 
Bot.  1.  Chomel.  431.  Abfmthium  Seriphium  tenuifolium  mar inuin 
Narbonenfe,  J.  B.  3.  177.  Chab.  373.  Raii  Synop.  3.  189.  Ab¬ 
fmthium  Seriphium  Narbonenfe,  Park.  Theat.  102.  Raii  Hift.  I. 
370.  Abfmthium  minus  tenuifolium  alte  incifis  foliis ,  cinereum, 
falfum,  Hifpanicum,  Barr.  Obf.  ioc8.  Icon.  460.  French  Sea 
Wormwood. 

It  grows  on  the  Sea  Coafts  of  England  and  Narbonne.  The 
Virtues  are  the  fame  as  the  other  Sea  Wormwoods.  Dales 

7.  Abfmthium  Sant oni cum ,  Offic.  Ahfnthium  Santonicum  Galli- 
cum,  C.  B.  139.  Tourn.  Inft.  458.  Magnol.  Bot.  App.  289. 
Hort.  Monfp.  2.  French  Worm  seed. 

Q. 
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It  is  found  in  Narbonne,  growing  with  the  Scriphium  Galli- 
cum  above-mentioned,  and  is  of  the  fame  Virtues. 

8.  Santonicum  &  Semen  Sanftum,  Offic.  Sementina,  Ger.  941. 
Emac.  1 100.  Abfinthium  Santonicum  Alexandrinum ,  five  Semen - 
turn  fef  Semen  Santtum,  Park.  102.  Lumbricorum  Semen  vulgar e 
Iff  Mattioli ,  J.  B.  3.  180.  Worms e  ed. 

The  Seed  is  in  Ufe.  ,  . . 

It  is  imported  from  Alexandria.  The  Seeds  are  fma  ,  0  onb, 
yellow,  of  an  acrid  Bitter,  and  difagreeable  Sme  .  ey  eem 
to  be  formed  of  fmall  Scales  inclofing  each  other.  . 

Thefe  Seeds  are  in  great  Reputation  for  their  Virtues  in 
killing  Worms.  Dale.  See  Santonicum.  .. 

0  ''Abfinthium  Santonicum  Judaicum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  1 39.  Kail 
Hift.  1.  369.  Chomel.  445.  Hi  ft.  Oxon.  3.  8.  Lumbricorum 
Semen  Rauwolfi,  J.  B.  3.  I  So.  Lumbricorum  Semen,  five  Abfin¬ 
thium  Santonicum  Rauwolfii ,  Chab.  375.  Scheba  Arabum.  Ara¬ 
bian  WORMSEED. 

It  is  brought  from  Judaea  to  Alexandria.  Dale. 

Botanifts  are  not  agreed  about  the  Plant  which  produces  the 
Wormfeed.  Some  are  of  Opinion  that  it  is  the  Seed  of  Zedoary, 
which  is  not  likely,  becaufe  thefe  are  round  and  of  a  dark  Colour, 
and  inclofed  in  a  tricapfular  Veffel,  whereas  Wormfeed  has  none 

of  thefe  Marks.  .  „  ,  .  .  c  , 

Others,  amongft  which  is  C.  Bauhine,  affirm,  that  this  Seed 

is  the  Produft  of  a  Sort  of  Wormwood,  to  which  Dale  aflents  ; 
but  will  not  determine  abfolutely,  whether  it  is  a  Species  of 

Wormwood  or  Abrotanum. 

Rauwolfius  fays,  it  grows  in  Paleftine  about  Bethlehem. 

Miller  is  of  Opinion,  that  what  we  call  Wormfeed,  is  only 
the  young  Bud  of  the  Flower  of  a  Species  of  Abrotanum.  See 
Santonicum. 

10.  Santonicum  viride,  Offic.  Choc  can,  romet .  Green 

Wormseed.  ,  •  1  j 

It  is  like  the  above-mentioned  Wormfeed,  but  is  larger,  and 

of  a  green  Colour,  inclining  to  a  yellow. 

'  The  Virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  other  Wormfoeds. 
Pomet  fays,  they  were  firft  brought  to  Paris  from  Turkey. 

Daii .  Heliochryfum ,  Offic.  Chab.  369.  Heliochryfon,  Park.  Pa- 
rad  374  Heliochryfum  quorundam ,  foliis  Abrotani ,  J.  B.  3.  150. 
Eliochryfon  foliis  Abrotani ,  C.  B.  264.  Coma  Aurea,five  Helio¬ 
chryfon,  Ger.  520.  Emac.  645.  Abfinthium  tenuifolium  corymbis 
aqualibusfeu  compacts ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  8.  Abfinthium  corymbfe- 
rum  annuum,  Elem.  Bot.  363.  Tourn.  Inft.  458.  Golden 

Cudweed.  •  t  i 

It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  J  uly. 

The  Herb  is  in  Ufe.  , .  _  . 

It  is  recommended  againft  the  Bites  of  Serpents,  and  in  Pains 
Of  the  Hips  and  Stranguries.  It  is  faid  to  provoke  the  Menfes, 
diflolve  concreted  Blood,  and  ftop  Catarrhs.  Dale. 

Miller  in  all  makes  thirty  two  Sorts  of  Wormwood,  but  we 
have  no  Account  of  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  any  but  thofe  al¬ 
ready  fpecified. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Moderns,  who  have  been 
very  diligent  in  regulating  Plants,  and  reducing  them  to  Method, 
fhould  have  contented  themfelves  with  rendering  Botany  in 
fome  Meafure  a  barren  Science.  In  all  the  Volumes  that  have 
been  wrote  of  late  Years  on  this  Subject,  we  meet  with  very 
few  Accounts  of  the  Virtues  of  Plants  which  were  not  taken 
Notice  of  by  the  Antients.  The  ufual  Way  has  been  to  tran- 
feribe  what  they  found  in  the  Writings  of  their  Predeceflors, 
being  very  little  follicitous  whether  the  Virtues  attributed  to 
Plants  were  real  or  imaginary.  If,  inftead  of  this,  they  had  em¬ 
ploy’d  their  Induftry  in  confirming  the  true  Virtues  of  Plants  as 
fpecified  by  the  Antients,  rejecting  thofe  Accounts  which  are  fa¬ 
bulous,  or  introduced  by  Error  or  Caprice,  and  difeovering 
other  Virtues  as  yet  concealed,  the  Art  of  Healing  had  by  this 
Time  been  brought  to  a  Degree  of  Perfedion  which  at  prefent 

we  have  no  great  Reafon  to  boaft  of. 

The  following  Extras  of  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and  Galen, 
in  Regard  to  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  Wormwood,  compared 
with  thofe  mentioned  above,  will  fhew  how  little  has  been  added 
to  what  thefe  Authors  were  acquainted  with. 

From  Galen,  quoted  by  Fucius. 

Wormwood  has  at  once  an  aftringent,  bitter,  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  Quality,  both  warming  and  cleanfing,  ftrengthening  and 
drying.  For  this  Reafon  it  purges  the  Belly  of  bilious  Humours, 
both  by  Stool  and  Urine;  but  is  moft  effbaual  in  clearing 
the  Veins  of  Bile,  and  carrying  it  off  by  Urine.  Wherefore 
it  is  of  no  Efficacy  againft  Phlegmatic  Humours  in  the  Belly, 
nor  operates  at  all  upon  Phlegm  in  the  Breaft  and  Lungs ;  for 
its  aftringent  Faculty  is  more  powerful  than  the  bitter. 

From  Pliny.- 

Wormwood  corroborates  the  Stomach,  for  which  Reafon  its 
bitter  Flavour  is  communicated  to  W  ines.  A  Decoaion  of  it 
in  Water  is  alfo  drank,  to  make  which.  Take  about  half  an 
Ounce  of  the  Leaves  with  their  Stalks,  and  boil  them  in  three 
Pints  of  Rain-water,  putting  in  fome  Salt,  and  let  the  Decoc¬ 
tion  ftand  a  Day  and  a  Night  in  the  open  Air.  The  Herb, 
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they  fay,  is  feldom  bruifed,  nor  is  the  Juice  of  it  much  in  Ufe  j 
but  an  Infufion  of  it  is  ufually  drank.  The  Juice  of  Worm-' 
wood  is  hurtful  to  the  Stomach  and  Head,  whereas  the  Decoc¬ 
tion,  they  fay,  is  very  wholefome,  for  it  /Lengthens  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  expel  Is  Bile,  excites  Urine,  lubricates  the  Paffages, 
cafes  Pain,  and  kills  Worms  in  the  Belly.  Mixed  with  a  little 
Hartwort  and  Gallic  Nard,  with  fome  Vinegar,  it  removes  a 
Naufea,  and  difeuffes  Inflations  of  the  Stomach  ;  creates  an 
Appetite,  and  helps  Concoction.  Mixed  with  Rue,  Pepper, 
and  Salt,  it  corre&s  Crudities.  The  Antients  preferibed  it  as 
an  Ingredient  in  a  Purge,  together  with  a  Pint  of  Sea-water 
that  had  ftood  a  long  Time,  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Seeds,  a 
Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Salt,  and  a  Glafs  of  Honey.  It 
works  better  with  double  the  Quantity  of  Salt.  Some  give 
the  aforefaid  Quantity  in  an  Elefluary  with  an  Addition  of  Pen¬ 
nyroyal.  Some  ufe  it  for  the  Palfy  ;  others  give  their  Children 
the  Leaves  in  Figs,  to  conceal  its  Bitternefs.  Taken  with 
Orris,  it  gently  purges  the  Breaft.  For  the  Yellow  Jaundice  it 
is  infufed  green  with  Parfley  or  Maidenhair.  Againft  Inflati¬ 
ons  the  Decoaion  in  Water  is  flipped  hot.  In  Diftempers  of 
the  Liver  it  is  ufed  with  Mountain  Spikenard.  In  Diforders 
of  the  Spleen  it  is  adminiftered  in  Vinegar,  Barley-water,  or  a 
Fig.  For  watery  Eyes  it  is  applied  in  a  Cataplafm  with  new 
Wine  ;  for  Eyes  that  have  received  Blows,  it  is  applied  with 
Honey.  Three  or  four  Stalks,  with  a  Root  of  Mountain 
Spikenard,  infufed  in  half  a  Pint  of  Water,  provoke  Urine 
and  the  Menfes  ;  and  the  latter,  if  mixed  with  Honey  and 
made  into  a  Peffary  with  Wool,  and  applied  to  the  Pudenda. 
It  cures  green  Wounds,  if  laid  on  them  before  they  are  walked  ; 
as  alfo  feald  Heads,  and  the  Itch.  It  is  not  to  be  given  in  Fe¬ 
vers.  It  prevents  Sea-ficknefs,if  drank.  Worn  in  an  Apron* 
it  difeuffes  Tumours  of  the  Groins.  The  Smell  of  it  inclines  to 
Sleep;  or,  if  it  be  privately  laid  under  your  Pillow,  it  works  the 
fame  EffedL  The  Allies  of  Wormwood  mixed  with  Ointment 
and  Oil  of  Rofes  turn  the  Hair  black.  The  Sea  Wormwood, 
by  fome  called  Seriphiun,  is  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  loofens  the 
Belly,  and  kills  Worms  in  the  Bowels.  They  boil  a  Handful 
of  the  Herb  in  a  Pint  of  Water  till  half  be  wafted,  and  fo  in 
Proportion. 

The  dried  Branches  of  Wormwood,  laid  in  Granaries,  are  faid 
to  drive  away  Infe&s,  and  prevent  their  deftroying  the  Corn. 
Geoponica. 

Wormwood  is  pernicious  to  Bees.  Geoponica. 

A  Decoaion  of  Wormwood  is  much  recommended  by  He.ifler 
for  flopping  a  Gangrene. 


Dioscorides,  Liber  3.  Cap.  26. 

Wormwood,  called  alfo  Bathypicron,  is  a  well  known  Herb. 
The  beft  is  that  which  grows  in  Pontus,  and  in  Cappadocia  on  a 
Mountain  called  Taurus.  It  is  of  a  warming,  aftringent  Nature, 
promotes  Digeftion,  and  purges  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  of  bi¬ 
lious  Concretions  adhering  to  them.  It  alfo  provokes  Urine, 
and  is  a  Prefervatjve  againft  Surfeits.  It  is  good  likevvife  againft 
Inflations,  and,  if  it  be  drank  with  Hartwort  or  Mountain 
Spikenard,  eafes  Pains  in  the  Stomach  or  Belly.  A  Quarter 
of  a  Pint  of  the  Infufion  or  Decoaion  of  it,  taken  every* Day, 
removes  a  Naufea,  and  cures  the  Yellow  Jaundice.  If  drank’ 
or  outwardly  applied  with  Honey,  it  brings  down  the  Menfes. 
Taken  in  Vinegar,  it  helps  Oppreffions  from  eating  of  Mufti- 
rooms  ;  and  in  Wine  is  an  Antidote  againft:  the  Poyfon  of  the 
white  Chamse-leon,  and  Hemlock,  and  the  venomous  Bite  of  the 
Shrew-moufe,  and  Sea-dragon.  Made  into  an  Ointment  with 
Honey  and  Nitre,  it  helps  the  Quinfey,  and  fteeped  in  Water 
cures  the  Puftules  called  Epinycfides.  Applied  with  Floney,  it 
heals  a  black  Eye,  fharpens  a  dim  Sight,  and  helps  the  Running 
of  the  Ears.  The  hot  Vapour  of  the  Decoaion  eafes  Pains  of 
tl?erTerethnand  Ears-  foiled  in  fweet  Wine,  it  makes  a  Cata¬ 
plafm  for  Eyes  which  are  very  painful.  Contufed  with  Cyprian 
Cerate,  it  is  applied  to  the  Hypochondria,  and  Region  of  the 
Liver,  when  labouring  under  inveterate  Pains  and  Diforders  ; 
but  for  Infirmities  of  the  Stomach  it  is  ufed  with  Cerate  of  Rofes. 
Mixed  with  Figs,  Nitre,  and  Meal  of  Tares,  it  relieves  hv- 
dropical  Perfons,  and  foch  as  are  fubjea  to  Diforders  of  the, 
Spleen.  They  prepare  a  Wine  of  it,  which  they  call  Abfirr- 
thites,  efpecially  in  Propontis  and  Thracia,  and  ufe  it  for  all 
the  Purpofes  aforefaid,  if  there  be  no  Fever  in  the  Cafe  ;  they 
recommend  it  even  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  believing  it  to  be  a 
great  Preservative 1  of ^Health.  Wormwood,  ftrewed  among 
C  0  hes  kept  in  Cherts,  will,  they  fay,  preferve  them  from 
Moths;  and,  mixed  with  Oil,  will  keep  off  Gnats  from  touch¬ 
ing  the  Body.  .If  fteeped  in  Ink,  it  will  preferve  fuch  Books 
as  are  written  with  it  from  being  gnawed  by  Mice.  The  Juice 
ot  the  Herb  is  fuppofed  to  work  the  fame  Effea,  though  not  fil 
to  be  drank,  becaufe  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  and  caufing  Head- 

ach.  Some  adulterate  the  Juice  with  Lees  of  Oil  boikxfuo  and 
mixed  with  it.  r 


ABSORBENTIA.  Absorbents. 

.  Thus  a11  Medicines  are  called,  which  have  the  Power  of  dry¬ 
ing  up  redundant  Humours,  whether  applied  externally  to  Ul¬ 
cers,  or  taken  into  the  Stomach.  J 
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The  Teftaceous  Powders  of  all  Sorts  arc  Abjorbents,  and  ate 
much  recommended  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  Diforders  of  Children 
efpecullv. 

Phyficians  are  much  divided  in  their  Opinions  concerning  the 
Efficacy  of  this  Sort  of  Medicines.  Some  extol  them  as  the  moft 
Sovereign  Remedies  in  almoft  all  Diftempers,  whether  Acute  or 
Chronical ;  vvhilft  there  are  others,  who  affirm  they  are  very 
pernicious,  becaufe,  if  taken  in  confiderable  Quantities,  as  they 
inuft  be  to  have  any  EfteT,  they  mix  with  the  Mucus  of  the 
Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and,  concreting  therewith,  line  the  In¬ 
ternal  Tube,  or  fome  Part  of  it,  with  a  cruftaceous  Coat,  and 
thereby  flop  up  the  Orifices  of  the  Ladleals,  and  of  the  Excre¬ 
tory  Veflcls  of  the  Inteftines,  by  this  Means  both  preventing  a 
frefii  Supply  of  Chyle  from  being  carried  into  the  Blood,  and  a 
Difcharge  of  Redundancies  by  the  ufual  and  moft  proper  Way, 
that  of  the  Inteftinal  Glands. 

Both  Parties  endeavour  to  fupport  their  Opinions,  with  that 
Obftinacy  ufual  with  thofe  who  are  jealous  of  the  Honour  of  their 
favourite' Hypothefis ;  but,  what  is  more  unfortunate  for  thofe 
who  defire  to  be  informed  of  the  Truth,  both  alfo  appeal  to  Ex¬ 
perience,  the  only  Thing  that  can  decide  the  Controverfy. 

The  real  Fadt  feems  to  be  thus  : 

When  the  Body  labours  under  any  Diftemper,  either  Acute  or 
Chronical,  the  Stomach  is  either  more  or  lefs  impaired,  and 
confequently  incapable  of  reducing  the  Aliment  to  that  exadt 
Neutrality,)  which  is  neceffary  for  the  Formation  of  a  foft  mild 
Chyle.  Hence  the  Aliment,  taken  into  the  Stomach,  will  pu¬ 
trefy  much  in  the  fame  Manner,  that  it  w’ould  have  done  out  of 
the  Stomach  in  an  equal  Heat,  and  the  Putrefadfion  will  be  either 
alcalineor  acid,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Food  taken  in. 
Thus,  if  the  Food  is  Animal,  the  Putrefadtion  will  be  alcaline, 
like  that  of  Carrion  ;  but  if  of  acefcent  vegetable  Juices,  or  of 
Milk,  it  will  be  acid,  or  four.  By  Acefcent  Vegetables,  I  mean 
thofe  that  grow  four  out  of  the  Body,  when  they  putrefy.  Now 
when  either  of  thefe  Putrefactions  happen  in  the  Stomach,  the 
putrified  Juices  grow  acrimonious,  and  their  Salts,  {Emulating 
the  Nervous  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  produce  new  Symptoms,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  lay  a  Foundation  for  the  Increafe  of  the  original 
Diforder.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  Efficacy  of  Medicines  is  here¬ 
by  either  totally  deftroyed,  or  impaired,  before  they  can  reach 
the  Part,  where  they  are  intended  to  have  their  Effect. 

In  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  that  is,  either  in  an  alcaline,  or  acid 
Putreradtion  of  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  Te- 
ftaceous  or  Abforbent  Medicines  feem  to  be  of  great  Ufe.  In  that 
which  is  acid,  they  are  doubly  ferviceable  :  Firft,  becaufe  they 
are  endued  with  a  Specific  Virtue,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it 
fo,  of  rendering  Acids  mild.  Secondly,  by  mixing  with  the 
acid  Juices,  and  rendering  them  lefs  fluid,  they  impair  their  Ac¬ 
tion,  for  Salts  do  not  aft,  unlefsin  a  State  of  Fluidity:  For  this 
laft  Reafon,  they  are  alfo  ferviceable  in  an  alcaline  State  of  the 
Contents  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and,  in  both  Cafes,  ren¬ 
der  the  acrimonious  Juices  inoffenfive,  till  it  is  proper  to  carry 
them  off  by  Purging. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  in  all  Difeafes,  whether  A- 
cute  or  Chronical,  fome  of  the  corrupted  Juices  are  perpetually 
feparated,  by  the  Glands  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  from  the 
difordered  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  depofited  in  the  refpedtive  Cavities  ; 
and  thefe  muft,  if  left  to  themfelves,  putrefy  and  become  alca¬ 
line,  in  Acute  Diftempers  efpecially,  when  the  Putrefadtion  is 
promoted  by  the  Increafe  of  Heat.  Here  again  Abjorbents  muft 
be  of  great  Efficacy,  for  the  Reafons  given  above,  if  taken  con- 
ftantly  at  proper  Intervals,  and  in  Quantities  fufficient  for  the 
Purpofe. 

The  Inconvenience,  mentioned  as  an  Objedtion  to  them,  of 
concreting  to  the  Sides  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  is  very 
eafily  remedied,  by  carrying  them  off  with  proper  gentle  Pur¬ 
ges,  when  they  have  had  their  Effedt  ;  or,  in  Chronical  Difor¬ 
ders,  by  giving  them  mixed  with  fuch  fmall  Quantities  of  purg¬ 
ing  Ingredients,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  frequently  repeated. 

But  I  am  much  miftaken,  if  the  Efficacy  of  Absorbents,  as  they 
are  called,  is  confined  to  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  ;  for  I  am 
firmly  of  Opinion,  that  the  Saponaceous  neutral  Juices,  which 
meet  in  the  Stomach,  and  concur  with  other  Caufes  for  the  Solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Aliment,  are  capable  of  difiolving  a  Part  of  thefe 
Powders,  or  drawing  a  Tincture  from  them,  which  entering  the 
Ladteals,  and  getting  into  the  Circulation,  becomes  a  Deobftru- 
ent :  But  whether  they  have  this  Effect  by  {Emulating  the  fmall 
Veffels,  and  thereby  making  them  contradt  themfelves,  and  dif- 
lodge  the  obftrudling  Matter,  which  adheres  to  their  Sides  ;  or 
whether  they  adt  as  Files,  and  wear  away  the  ObftrudEo.ns  by 
Degrees  ;  or,  laftly,  whether  they  mix  with  the  mucilaginous 
Obftrudtions,  and,  getting  into  the  Pores  thereof,  leflen  their 
Cohefion,  and  render  them  friable,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

ABSORBENTIA  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  Sorts  of  Veffels  in 
the  Body  ;  as  the  Ladleals,  which  abforb  the  Chyle  ;  the  Cutane¬ 
ous  Veffels,  which  admit  a  Part  of  the  Water  of  Baths,  or  Fo¬ 
mentations,  or  any  Thing  elfe  that  is  applied  to  the  Skin  j  or 
Veffels  which,  opening  into  any  Cavities  of  the  Body,  either  na¬ 
tural  or  accidental,  take  up  any  Juices  that  are  extravafoted,  and 
convey  them  again  to  the  circulating  Blood, 
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ABSTEMIUS.  Abstemious.  Caftellus  informs  us  thli 
ftridtly  fignifies  (uoivo;)  one  that  abftains  from  Wine. 

ABSTENriO.  This  is  ufed  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  to  cx- 
prefs  a  Suppreffion,. or  Retention.  Thus  A  cut.  1.  iii.  cap.  17.  he 
mentions  Abjlentio  Stercorum,  a  Retention  of  the  Excrements  as 
a  Symptom  very  frequent  in  a  Satyriafis.  And,  Acut.  1.  2.  c.  5 
Abftentas  oftjemum  naturalium  Egeftiones ,  fignifies  the  fame  Thin?. 
And  again,  Chron.  /.  1.  c.  5.  Abftentis  denique  rtaturalibus Officus, 
impletum  Caput  magts  gravatur.  Idle  Head,  already  loaded  ij 
more  oppreffed  by  the  Suppreffion  of  the  natural  Evacuations 
fpeaking  of  a  Mama. 

In  a  Senfe  fomewhat  different,  the  fame  Author  ufes  the  Word 
Abjienta ,  Acut.  1.  2.  c.  16.  applied  to  the  Pleura  :  Hinc  deni¬ 
que,  quoties  Tumor e  denfatur ,  OJJibus  vicinantibus  Alftenta  ire  latius 
prohibetur.  He  feems  to  mean,  that  the  Tumour  of  the  inflamed 
Pleura  is  prevented,  by  the  adjacent  Bones,  from  extending  itfelf. 
ABSTERGENTIA.  Abstergents, 

Caftellus  feems  to  think  thefe  the  fame  as  Abluent's ,  from  which 
they  appear  to  me  to  differ  very  much.  Abluents  being  Fluids 
which  can  only  diifolve  and  wafh  away  Salts,  which  are  diflblv- 
able  in  Water ;  whereas  Abjler gents  are  of  a  Saponaceous  Nature, 
and  capable  of  diffolving  Concretions  formed  of  Earth  and  Oil* 
of  the  Nature  of  a  Refin,  which  cannot  be  diff’olved  by  Ample 
Abluents,  or  a  watery  Menftruum. 

ABSTINENTIA.  Abstinence,  either  general,  from  all 
Sorts  of  Aliment,  or  particular,  from  fome  Kind  of  Food. 

The  Diatritos  of  the  Methodic  Se£t,  whence  they  acquired  the 
Name  of  Diatritarii ,  was  not  the  Ab/linence  of  three  Days,  as  is 
generally  faid,  but  the  Space  of  three  Days,  during  which  thefe 
Phyficians  enjoined  Abftinence.  See  Diatritos. 

Erafiftratus  made  a  ftrief  Abjlinence  fupply  the  Place  of  Bleed¬ 
ing,  in  Inflammations  and  Fevers.  Galen. 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Abjlinence  was  much  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  antient  ./Egyptians,  as  a  Cure  for  Diftempers. 

Abjlinence  feems  to  be  the  very  beft  Prefervative  of  Health  for 
People  that  lead  a  fedentary  Life,  and,  properly  managed,  will 
be  of  great  Affiftance  to  Medicines,  in  the  Cure  of  Diftempers 
both  Acute  and  Chronical. 

Befides  the  ufual  Senfes  of  AbJlinentia ,  Caelius  Aurelianus  ufes 
it  to  fignify  a  Suppreffion  :  Thus,  Chron.  /.  2.  c.  9.  AbJlinentia 
Hamorrhoidarum  Veterum ,  fignifies  a  Suppreffion  of  habitual  Hze- 
morrhoides,  and  is  mentioned  amongft  the  Caufes  of  fpontaneous 
Haemorrhages.  Thus  alfo  AbJlinentia  Sudoris  fignifies  a  Suppref¬ 
fion  of  Sweat,  Acut.  1.  2.  c.  37.  Sometimes,  in  this  Author,  it 
fignifies  a  Compreffion.  Thus,  Acut.  1.  3.  c.  17.  Spirit  us  ob  Abfti- 
nentiam  claujus ,  means  the  Wind  {hut  up  in  the  Inteftines  by 
Comprefture,  thereby  caufing  the  Iliac  Paffion. 

The  Verb  Abflinere  alfo,  in  the  above-mentioned  Author,  fio-- 
nifies  frequently  to  reftrain,  or  fupprefs. 

ABSTRACTITIUS.  AbstrActitious.  Thus  the  na¬ 
tive  Spirits  of  aromatic  Vegetables  are  called,  to  diftinguifti  therri 
from  Spirits  produced  by  Fermentation.  Caftellus ,  from  Libavius. 

ABSUS.  The  ./Egyptian  Lotus,  Raii  Hift. 

ABVACUATIO,  or  Aeevacuatio.  Thus  N.  Leoni- 
cenus  tranflates  the  word  inoTtvuxns.  Caftellus.  See  Apoce- 
nosis. 

ABUNDANTIA.  This  is  ufed  to  fignify  any  Excels  of 
Humours  of  any  Kind  in  the  Body. 

ABUSUS.  An  ill  Ufe  of  any  Thing  :  It  is  frequently  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  Non-naturals  and  Medicines  by  Medicinal  Writers. 

ABUTIGE.  A  Town  in  ./Egypt,  famous  at  this  Time  for 
producing  the  very  beft  Sort  of  Opium  :  It  is  within  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  antient  Thebes.  Schulzius. 

ABUTILON.  (The  Name  is  Arabic.)  Yellow  Mallow. 

'The  Char  abler  oj  this  Plant. 

It  hath  the  whole  Appearance  of  the  Mallow,  both  in  Leaves 
and  Flower :  The  Flower  hath  a  fingle  Cut ;  the  Seeds,  which 
are  fhaped  like  a  Kidney,  are  each  of  them  lodged  in  a  feparate 
Cell. 

AbUtilon,  Offic.  Elem.  Bot.  83.  Tourn.  Inft.  09.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  274.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jan.  31.  Althaa  lutea ,  Ger.  790. 
Emac.  5735.  Raii  Hift.  1.  699.  Althaa  Theophrafti  f  ore  luteo, 
C.  B.  Pin.  316.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  531.  Althaea  Theophrafti  fiore 
luteo ,  quibujdam  Abutilon ,  J.  B.  2.  938.  Chab.  302.  Althaea  lu¬ 
tea,  Jive  Abutilon  Avicenna  putatum ,  Park.  Theat.  305.  Alcea 
Indica,  Abutilon  did  a  major ,  pericarpio  membranaceo ,  orbicularis 
comprefto,  vertice  corniculis  extus  coronato ,  intus  in  decern ,  aut  duo - 
decitn  loculamenta  divijo ,  Pluk.  Almag.  17.  Yellow  Mal¬ 
low. 

It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  Leaves 
and  Seed  are  in  Ufe;  the  Leaves,  externally  applied,  cleanfe  Ul¬ 
cers  ;  the  Seed  provokes  Urine,  and  expels  the  Gravel.  The 
Plant  is  an  Aperient  and  Vulnerary. 

Its  Species  are  thus  enumerated  by  Miller. 

1.  Abutilon  Dod.  The  common  Yellow  Mallow. 

2.  Abutilon  Indicum.  J.  B.  The  Indian  Yellow  Mallow. 

3.  Abutilon  Carolinianurn  reptans  Alcea  Joliis  gilvo  ftore.  AT. 
Phil.  The  Carolina  Abutilon,  with  Leaves  like  the  Vervain 
Mallows 

4.  Abutilon 
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4.  f bullion  A/nericanum  ampliffmo  folio ,  caule  villojo ,  Plum. 
The  large-leavM  American  Abutilon,  with  woolly  Stalks. 

5.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  fru/lu  fubrotundo ,  pendulo ,  £  capfulis 
vrficdrtis  crifpis  confaio,  Rand.  The  American  Abutilon,  with 
j-oundilh  pendulous  Fruit,  whofe  Seed-veffel  is  like  a  fwelled 
Bladder. 

6.  Abutilon  Altheeoides ,  JzW  cameo ,  fruSiu  globofo ,  Hort.  Elth. 
p.  1.  Abutilon  with  the  Appearance  of  Althaea,  having  a  flefh- 
coloured  Flower,  and  a  globular  Fruit. 

7  Abutilon  Periplocee  acutioris  fold ,  fruftu  Jlellato ,  Hort.  Elth. 
p.  4.  Abutilon,  with  a  {harp-pointed  Periploca  Leaf,  and  a 
Harry  Fruit. 

8.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  folio  hajlato ,  fore  amplo  purpuro-ces - 
ruleo ,  pediculis  longis  infdentibus ,  Houft.  American  Abutilon, 
with  a  fpear- pointed  Leaf,  and  large  purple  Flowers,  with  long 
Foot-flalks. 

9.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  fore  albido ,  frudlu  e  capfulis  vcfcariis 
plenis  confato,  pedicu'lo  geniculo,  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  PI.  33.  Ame¬ 
rican  Abutilon,  with  a  whitifh  Flower,  a  fmooth  fwelling  Seed- 
veffel,  and  a  jointed  Stalk. 

10.  Abutilon  Americanum,  ribefs  foliis,  fore  cameo,  fruBupen- 
tagono  afpero ,  Houft.  American  Abutilon,  with  Currant  Leaves, 
a  flefti-coloured  Flower,  and  a  rough  five-corner’d  Fruit. 

11.  Abutilon  Americanum  frutejeens,  folio  amplo  cor dato,  fubtus 
lanuginofo,  foribus  amplis  luteis,  Houft.  Shrubby  American  A- 
butilon,  with  a  large  heart- ftiaped  Leaf,  woolly  on  the  under 
Side,  and  large  yellow  Flowers. 

12.  Abutilon  fruticofum  aquaiicum ,  folio  cor  dato  fcabro ,  fore  pal- 
lido  luteo ,  Houft.  Aquatic  Abutilon,  with  a  rough  heart-lhaped 
Leaf,  and  a  pale  yellow  Flower. 

13.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  populi  folio  leviter  ferrato ,  Houft. 
American  Abutilon,  with  a  Poplar-leaf  lightly  fawed  on  the 
Edges. 

14.  Abutilon  Americanum  fruticofum,  foliis  cordatis,  foribus  par¬ 
vis  purpurafeentibus,  Houft.  Shrubby  American  Abutilon,  with 
heart-ftiaped  Leaves,  and  fmall  purplifh  Flowers. 

15.  Abutilon  Americanum  vifeofurn,  Althees  folio  mucronato,  fore 
parvo  luteo,  Houft.  American  vifeous  Abutilon,  with  pointed 
Marfh-mallow  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  yellow  Flower. 

16.  Abutilon  fruticofum,  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis,  foribus  albis 
pcntapetalis ,  ad  alas  foliorum  conglomerate .  Sloan  Cat.  Shrubby 
American  Abutilon,  with  roundifh  ferrated  Leaves,  and  white 
Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

ABYSSUS.  Gulielmus  Menens  calls  by  this  Name  the  Ma¬ 
teria  prima,  or  firft  Matter,  of  which  all  Things  are  formed. 
Theatrum  Chymicum ,  p.  27  4. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Chymifts  to  exprefs  a  proper  Receptacle 
for  the  Seminal  Matter,  from  which  all  Things  are  formed.  Caf- 
tellus ,  from  Libavius. 

ACACALIS.  A  Shrub,  bearing  a  papilionaceous  Flower, 
and  filiquous  Fruit,  called  alfo  Kirmefen.  Rail  Hift. 

It  is  faid  to  take  its  Name  from  the  Nymph  Acacalis,  who  was 
raviftied  by  Apollo.  Gorresus. 

Diofcorides  fays,  it  is  the  Fruit  of  an  Egyptian  Shrub,  like  a 
Tamarisk,  the  Infufion  of  which  is  mixed  with  Collyria,  to 
fharpen  the  Eye- fight.  Diofcorid.  I,  1.  c.  118. 

The  Plant  is  like  the  Siliqua  Sylvefris  rotundifolia  of  C.  B. 
Judas’s  Tree. 

It  is  a  popular  Remedy  at  Conftantinople  for  Diforders  of  the 
Eyes.  Raii  Hifl. 

The  Pods  are  in  Ufe,  and  are  aftringent.  Dale. 

Hefychius  explains  the  Flower  of  the  Narciffus., 

ACACIA.  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean-tree  (Ekccma, 
of  «» kzIu,  to  Jharpen.) 

1.  Acacia ,  Offic.  Alp.  /Egypt.  9.  Veiling.  Obf.  6.  Acacia 
vera,  Schrod.  4.  6.  Raii.  Hift.  1.  976.  J.  B.  1.  9.  Tourn.  Inft. 
•605.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  >56.  Acacia  vera,  Chab.  92.  Acacia  vera 
five  Spina  Egyptiaca ,  Park.  Theat.  1547.  Acacia  Diofcoridis , 
Ger.  Emac.  1590.  Acacia  vera  /Egyptiaca,  fliquis  fnuofis,  five 
Lupini,  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  2.  Acacia  /Egyptiaca,  Col.  in  Rech. 
866.  Acacia  /Egyptiaca  foliis  Scorpioidis  leguminofe,  fliquis  albis , 
comprejfs ,  ifhmo  intercepts,  foribus  luteis,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort. 
Lugd.  Bat.  5.  Acacia  vera,  Ger.  1149.  Acacia  foliis  Scorpioidis 
leguminofe,  C.  B.  Pin.  392.  Acacia  /Egyptia,  fliquis  Lupini,  fio- 
ribus  luteis,  Herm.  Parad.  Bat.  Prod.  303.  Acacia  vera,  feu 
Spina  /Egyptiaca,  foliis  Scorpioidis  leguminof/e foribus  luteis ,  fliquis 
compreffs  Lupini ,  Dough  Ind.  2.  Acacia  vera  feu  Egyptiaca, 
Ind.  Med.  2.  Acacia  vera,  five  Spina  Egyptiaca,  fubrotundis  fo¬ 
liis,  fore  luteo,  fliqua  brevi ,  paucioribus,  ijlhmis  glabris  &  cortice 
nigricantibus  donata.  Pluck.  Almag.  3.  Mizquitl  feu  Acacia , 
Hern.  59.  The  Egyptian  Thorn.  Dale. 

This  grows  to  be  a  pretty  big  Tree,  though  not  very  tall, 
Spreading  out  into  many  Branches  full  of  fharp  Thorns,  having 
many  large  winged  Leaves  divided  into  feveral  pinnated  Surculi , 
fet  oppofite  to  one  another,  lilye  Fern,  about  three  Inches  long, 
fet  thick  on  each  fide  with  (lender  narrow  Pinnules.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  forth  at  the  Setting  on  of  the  fmall  Branches,  on  pretty 
long-footed  Stalks,  confifting  of  round  Clufters,  of  whitilh  yel¬ 
low^  Filaments,  which  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Pods,  near  an  Inch 
broad,  and  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  containing  feveral  flat  Lu¬ 
pin-like  Seeds,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  round  Ihort  Parti- 
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tion,  which  makes  each  Pod  appear  like  a  String  of  flattifh  Beads. 

It  grows  in  /Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  The  infpif  ated  Juice,  ex- 
prefl’ed  from  the  unripe  Fruit,  is  reddifh  or  yellowdh  within, 
and  blackifli  without  ;  of  a  bitter  I  afte,  and  harfh,  with  an 
Aftringency.  Of  the  Pods,  before  they  are  ripe,  is  made  the 
true  Acacia  of  the  Ancients,  which  enters  the  Compofition  of 
their  Theriaca  ;  and  this  is  meant,  when  Acacia  is  mentioned 
alone.  Gummi  Arabicurn ,  or  Gum  Arabic  of  the  Shops,  is 
thought,  by  fome,  to  be  the  Gum  of  this  Tree  ;  it  is  of  a  white 
Colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  pale  and  pellucid,  of  an  infipid  Tafte, 
and  vifeous ;  it  exfudes  fpontaneoufly  from  an  Incifion  of  the 
Tree,  made  on  Purpofe.  That  is  the  beft,  which  is  pellucid  like 
Glafs,  unmixed,  and  in  the  Form  of  fmall  Worms.  The  Juice 
refrigerates  and  dries,  confifts  of  grofs  Particles,  incruftates,  and 
aftringes.  The  Gum  heats  and  moiftens,  infpifiates,  flops  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  blunts  the  Acrimony  of  Medicines.  From 
its  foft,  o-lutinous  Quality,  it  is  ferviceable  againft  Coughs, 
Hoarfenefs,  and  Diforders  of  the  Afpera  Artena,  is  a  proper 
Ingredient  in  Applications  to  the  Eyes  and  Arteries,  and  is  of 
great  Efficacy  in  the  Dyfuria,  or  Heat  of  Urine,  and  the  Dia¬ 
betes.  Dale ,  Miller. 

Profper  Alpinus  tells  us,  that  the  Pods  are  beaten  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar,  and  the  Juice,  being  preffed  out,  is  afterwards  evaporated 
by  a  gentle  Heat  to  a  due  Confidence.  There  is  what  they  call 
the  Liquid  Juice,  and  the  Dry  Juice  5  the  latter  is  moft  harden¬ 
ed  by  Evaporation,  and  is  much  ufed  in  dying  of  Leather. 

The  fame  Author  tells  us,  that  a  Clyfter  of  the  Deco&ion  of 
the  green  immature  Pods,  or  the  Leaves,  or  Mowers,  is  very 
effe&ual  in  flopping  Fluxes  of  Blood,  or  any  other  Humours  ; 
and  that  it  is  excellent  in  Uterine  Haemorrhages. 

The  true  Acacia,  Miller  fays,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Shops,  the  Acacia  Germanica ,  or  the  infpiffated  Juice  of 
Sloes,  fupplying  its  Place. 

2.  Acacia  Indica  Farncfana,  Aid.  2.  Raii  Hift.  I.  977* 
Tourn.  Inft.  605.  Elm.  Bot.  477.  Ind.  Med.  57.  Jonf.  Dendr. 
366.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  18.  Acacia  Indica  fliqua  tumida  tuberofa , 
Breyn.  Prod.  2.  2.  Acacia  America  fliquis  teretibus  ventriofs ,  fo¬ 
ribus  luteis,  Herm.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  303.  Cat.  Jam.  152. 
Hift.  2.  56.  Acacia  Americaya  Famefana ,  Park.  Theat.  1547* 
Acacia  Indica  foliis  Scorpioidis  leguminof/e  fliquis  fufeis,  teretibus , 
refnofs,  Herm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  5.  Boerh.  Ind.  B.  2.  56. 
Volck.  Flor.  Nor.  4.  Indian  Thorn. 

It  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious. 

The  Gum  Arabic,  according  to  fome,  alfo  flows  from  this  Tree. 

3.  Acacia  fliquis  comprefis ,  Ind.  Med.  57.  Gummi  Senicay 
Offic.  Gummi  Senica  feu  Orientalis ,  Mont.  Exot.  10. 

The  Gum,  called  Senegal,  in  the  Index  Medicamentorum, 
is  like  Gum  Arabic,  but  in  greater  Lumps  ;  of  a  rough  exter¬ 
nal  Superficies,  but  clear  and  tranfparent  within,  its  Colour  in¬ 
clining  fometimes  to  White,  fometimes  to  Red,  of  an  infipid 
watery  Tafte,  and  vifeous,  and  of  no  Smell  at  all.  It  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Guinea,  and  takes  its  Name,  as  fome  affirm,  from 
the  River  Senega.  But  from  what  Tree  it  flows  or  is  extradf- 
ed,  I  am  at  Lofs  to  guefs,  except  it  be  a  Species  of  Acacia,  as 
from  its  Likenefs  to  Gum  Arabic,  both  in  outward  Form  and 
Virtues,  we  may  reafonably  conclude.  The  London  Apothe¬ 
caries  ufe  the  whiteft  and  pureft  Lumps  of  this  Gum,  inftead  of 
Gum  Arabic. 

4.  Lycium  Indie  urn,  Offic.  Lycium  Indicum  putatum  Gardes, 
Park.  Theat.  ion.  Lycium  Garciee  five  Cate ,  J.  B.  1.  61. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1628.  Lycium  Indicum  &  Cate,  Chab.  51.  Lycium 
Ericee foliis,  Cate  Garciee,  Jonf.  Dendr.  268 .  Lycium  foliis  E  ri¬ 
ces,  C.  B.  Pin.  479.  Arbor  Spinofa,  unde  Cate  five  Lycium  ex- 
primitur,  Bont.  92.  Indian  Thorn. 

It  grows  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  infpiffated  Juice  is  called 
Cate,  which  {Lengthens  and  faftens  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 
Whether  the  Cate  of  Bontius,  and  the  Terra  Japonica ,  or  Ca¬ 
techu,  be  the  fame,  is  not  eafy  for  the  Learned  to  determine. 
From  the  Nearnefs  of  the  Names  Cate  and  Catechu ,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  they  are  the  fame  Thing.  But  fince  Holbigius 
affirms,  that  the  Catechu  is  taken  from  that  Tree,  whofe  Fruit 
the  Natives  eat  with  Lime  and  Betel,  which,  Bontius  affures 
us,  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Areca,  or  Faufol,  I  cannot  but  give  Cre¬ 
dit  to  fo  great  a  Man,  efpecially,  confidering  he  lived  many 
Years  in  that  Country.  And  fince  there  is  fo  great  a  Variety, 
both  in  the  Colour  and  W eight,  of  Terra  Japonica,  I  don’t  fee 
why  they  may  not  be  the  Produft  of  different  Plants,  tho’  called 
by  the  fame  Name. 

'  Dale  mentions  a  fifth  Species,  from  which  the  Raath  or  Ly¬ 
cium  Indicum  is  made,  from  the  German  Ephemerides,  An¬ 
no  13.  P.  8,  9,  10.  T.  1. 

ACACIA  GERMANICA.  This  the  College  directs  to  ba 

made  thus  : 

Take  ot  wild  Sloes,  yet  hardly  ripe,  any  Quantity,  prefs 
out  their  Juice,  and  in  a  Bath  Heat  infpiffate  it.  J.  B. 
Quincy’s  London  Difpenfatory. 

Great  Care  muft  be  taken,  by  continual  Agitation,  or  well 
Regulating  the  Fire,  to  prevent  its  Burning,  which  it  will  be 
very  lubjed:  to  do,  before  it  acquires  that  Confiftence,  which 
will  make  it  prove  fomewhat  brittle,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
Cold.  Shaw's  Notes  to  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory. 


Acacia 


A  C  A  '  A  C  A 


Acacia  is  extremely  rough  and  aftringenf,  and  consequently 
proper  in  Hemorrhages,  Diarrhoeas,  and  Dyfenteries. 

It  is  ufed  as  an  Ingredient  in  Gargles,  to  brace  the  Salival 
Glands,  and  Uvula,  when  relaxed,  and  as  a  repellent  Colly- 
rium  in  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes.  It  is  ufed  in  Egypt  to 
ftrengthen  the  Gums,  and  faften  the  Teeth.  Geoffroy. 

As  Acacia  is  an  Aftringent,  it  may  properly  enough  be  made 
Ufe  of  in  Medicines  deligned  to  brace  up  the  Animal  b  ibres, 
when  in  a  State  of  Relaxation.  The  Dofe  of  the  true  Acacia 
is  from  four  Grains  to  a  Dram  ;  that  of  the  German  Acacia ,  from 
fix  Grains  to  a  Dram  and  half.  Boerhaave. 

It  may  be  properly  given  in  Haemorrhages,  difiolved  in  Vine¬ 
gar  and  Water.  Calius  Aurclianus. 

ACACIA  FERREA.  An  Iron  Spoon.  Rulandus,  Johnfon. 

ACACOS.  From  «t  Negative,  and  KttiU,  bad.  It  has  been 
applied  to  Diftempers  which  are  hot  attended  with  Danger  by 
Pechlinus.  And  to  the  Aphthae  of  Children.  Cajiellus. 

ACADEMIA.  There  was  fomething  very  grand  in  the  Ima¬ 
gination  of  Paracelfus,  of  which  this  is  an  Inftance.  He  fays, 
he  was  educated  neither  at  Paris,  nor  Rome,  nor  Tholoufe,  nor 
any  other  fophiftical  School,  but  all  Nature  was  his  Univerfity, 
Where  God  manifefts  himfelf  all  powerful,  wife,  and  glorious 
to  thofe  that  feekliim.  Hence  it  was,  fays  he,  that  I  learned 
all  I  write,  and  which  I  know  to  be  true. 

ACiERIA.  Unfeafonablenefs.  From  *  Negative,  and  iiAi&i, 

'  Time. 

ACAHI,  or  Achahi.  Alum  Water.  Rulandus. 

AC  AID.  Vinegar.  Rulandus.  Johnfon., 

ACAJ  A  Pifonis.  Acaja  qua  &  Nametara  Brafilienfibus  Marc- 
grav.  called  alfo  by  Ray,  Prunus  Brafilienfis  Fruftu  racetnofo, 
ligno  intus  pro  OJficulo.  i 

This  Tree  grows  to  the  Size  of  a  tall  Lime.  The  Bark  is 
rough  and  of  a  light  A(h  Colour,  like  Elder.  The  Leaves  are 
fmooth,  exactly  oppolite  to  each  other,  two,  three,  or  four  Fin¬ 
gers  long,  of  unequal  Sizes,  a  Finger  and  half,  or  two  Fingers 
broad,  acuminated,  fhining,  and  have  a  broad  Nerve  running  the 
whole  Length  of  it  ;  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Walnut. 

It  produces  a  great  Number  of  Flowers  in  Clufters,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  White.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  yellow  Plums,  not  un¬ 
like  ours  in  Figure  and  Magnitude,  with  a  thin  Skin,  and  of  an 
acid  Tafte,  containing  a  large  Stone,  which  confifts  of  woody 
Filaments,  and  which  is  foft  enough  to  be  eafily  cracked  with 
the  Teeth,  it  inclofes  a  Kernel  of  a  yellowifti  white  Colour. 

The  Leaves  are  extremely  acid  and  aftringent,  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Recovery  of  a  loft  Appetite,  and  to  aftwage 
Third:  in  Fevers. 

Of  the  young  Leaves  bruifed,  a  very  agreeable  Sauce  is  made 
for  roafted  Meats. 

The  Wood  is  red  and  light  as  a  Cork. 

The  Plums  are  of  a  very  grateful  acid  Tafte.  When  ripe  they 
fall,  and  fmell  delicioufly.  They  are  refrigerating  and  aftriri- 
gent,  and  very  good  in  a  Naufea,  and  Fever,  and  much  efteemed 
for  a  Dyfentery. 

A  Wine  is  made  of  them,  which,  when  old,  will  intoxicate. 

The  Buds  and  Tops  are  ufed  as  Pickles  ;  and  thefe,  when 
bruifed,  emit  a  Froth,  which,  put  into  the  Eyes,  cures  Inflam¬ 
mations,  clears  the  Sight,  and  takes  away  Specks  and  Films.  At 
firft  it  gives  them  Pain,  but  that  is  very  foon  over. 

The  Leaves,  Buds,  Juice,  and  Bark,  are  recommended  in 
Gargarifms  for  Inflammations  of  the  Throat ;  and  in  Baths  for 
hot  Diforders  of  the  Feet  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 

It  is  upon  the  Extremities  of  the  Branches  of  this  Tree,  that 
certain  Birds,  about  the  Size  of  a  Magpy,  adorned  with  beauti¬ 
ful  black,  and  yellow  Feathers,  build  their  Nefts  pendulous,  that 
they  may  be  out  of  the  Way  of  Serpents,  and  other  noxious 
Infers .  Raii  Hi/lor; 

ACAJAIBA. 

Pomifera  feu  potius  prunifera  Indica  nuce  reniformi  fummo  pomo 
innafcente ,  Cajum  difta.  Anacardii  alia  fpecies  C.  B.  Cajum 
Ger.  Park.  J.  B.  Acajaiba  Pifonis  Marcgravii.  Kapa  Mara 
H.  M.  P.  3.  T,  54.  p.  65.  Anacardium  occidental  Cajou  diftum , 
Officulo  rent  leporis  figura.  Herman.  The  Cajou  or  Cassu 
Tree.  Raii  Hift.  p.  1649. 

'The  Characters. 

The  Cup  of  the  Flower  (which  is  produced  at  the  Extremity 
of  a  Foot-ftalk)  is  oblong  and  quinquefid  ;  the  Flower  confifts 
of  one  Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  five  long  narrow  Segments  ; 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Calyx  is  the  Ovary,  which  becomes  a  foft 
Pear-fhaped  Fruit,  upon  the  Apex  of  which  grows  a  Veflel,  in 
which  is  contained  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  yet  known,  which  is 
ACAJOU.  Thev.  Franc.  Antar ft.  The  Cashew-Nut. 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in  many  Parts  of  America,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  where  it  grows  to  be  a  very 
large  Tree.  Miller. 

It  grows  every  where  in  Malabar,  but  is  reckoned  a  Native  of 
Brafil.  It  bears  ripe  Fruit  every  Year  in  Auguft  and  September, 
and  continues  fruitful  about  30  Years.  In  Brafil,  according  to 
Marcgravius,  it  begins  to  blofl’om  about  the  End  of  Auguft,  and 
is  in  full  Bloom  in  September,  and  produces  the  greateft  Quantity 


of  Hpe  Fruit  ih  December  and  January.  It  is  found  alfo  ’in  Ja¬ 
maica.  .  *’ 

Of  the  Juice  of  the  Fruit  they  make  a  Drink,  which  duly  fer¬ 
mented  inebriates  like  Wine.  The  Fruit  roafted  far  exceeds 
Chefnuts,  and  taftes  as  well  as  Almonds.  There  is  no  Bitim*  of 
the  whole  Fruit  raw,  without  lofing  the  Skin  off  your  Jaws°by 
the  acrid  Juice  ;  therefore  it  is  cut  open  with  a  Knife.  Swal-  • 
lowed  raw,  it  grates  the  Throat  with  its  acrid  and  auftere  Juice  ; 
therefore  it  is  cut  up  into  little  Balls,  which  Are  dipped  in  Water 
or  Wine,  and  Salt  thrown  over  them,  by  which  Adeans  their 
Acrimony  is  taken  off,  and  they  become  of  a  moft  delicious 
Tafte.  They  corroborate  the  Stomach,  help  Conco&ion,  and 
flop  Vomiting  and  Naufea.  The  Indians  eat  them  flight!^ 
roafted  as  a  Provocation  to  Venery.  The  Juice  ftops  a  Diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  cures  a  Diabetes.  The  Nuts  will  blaze  in  the  Flame. 

From  the  fweetifh  Liquor  contained  in  the  two  Shells  th<* 
Natives  extract  an  Oil,  in  Ufe  with  Painters,  to  give  their  Co¬ 
lour  a  lafting  Black  ;  the  fame  preferves  Wood  from  Putrefac¬ 
tion.  They  fay  there  is  nothing  better  than  this  acrid  Oil  for* 
Tetters,  Ringworms,  Itch,  and  to  kill  Worms,  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  Tree,  when  wounded,  diftills  a  pellucid  Gum,  both  in 
Colour  and  Confiftence  like  the  bell  Gum  Arabic.  Marcgrav. 

Query  whether  the  Cattee,  or  Caflu,  or  Catechu,  be  hot  made 
bf  this  Oil. 

The  Brafilians  compute  their  Years  by  the  Nuts  of  the  Cajou, 
laying  up  one  for  every  Year. 

The  Wood  is  ferviceable  for  fevetal  Purpoles,  being  of  h 
hard  Subftance.  It  is  not  fubjedt  to  Worms,  and  therefore  fit 
for  Shipping. 

This  Tree  is  peculiarly  remarkable  on  Account  of  its  Fruiti 
It  might,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  reckoned  among  the  pruni- 
ferous  Kind.  Raii  Hi/}.  Plant. 

ACAJOU ANUM  LIGNUM. 

This  is  not  the  Wood  of  the  Tree  that  bears  the.  Acajou 
Nuts.  It  is  of  a  red  Colour,  and  never  touched  by  Worms, 
■which  renders  it  very  proper  for  Furniture  ;  but  it  is  feldoni 
ufed  in  Phyfick.  Geoffroy. 

ACAIROS.  "Axa t/jof  Frorh  &  Negative,  and  Knifc(y  Time. 
Unfeafonable.  It  is  applied  to  any  Thing  that  happens  at  ah 
improper  or  unufual  Time,  or  is  unlike  what  ought  td  happen 
under  the  fame  Circumftances  of  Time  and  Place  ;  iind  in  this 
laft  Senie  cix.x./pof  XTrorxtr/c,  Hippocrat.  Epidem.  L.  J.  ought  to 
be  taken,  that  is,  a  crude  Hypoftafis  or  Sediment  in  the  Urine, 
not  like  what  it  ought-  to  be  in  order  to  conftitute  a  favourable 
Symptom.  Thus  (Nst^pii^stra,  and  ctKctipunpct  J'lJ.ya- 

tri[AJ.Ta.,  and  elnattoi  i<P par*;,  are  to  be  underftood  of  Stools  and 
Sweats,  which  are  unfeafonable*  and  which  bring  no  Relief. 
’Axtf/jaj  alfo  is  ufed  By  Hippocrates  to  fignify  unfeafonably,  as 
Epid.  L.  1.  bo  \itj v  S'i  t<£  tuv  J Cold  Weather 

not  very  unfeafonable  for  the  Time  of  the  Year.  And  ih  the 
fame  Book,  ov  aw  axaqxvr,  not  more  thirfty  thari 

might  reafonably  be  expected,  confidering  the  Fever.  And  P2pid. 
L.  6.  Sed.3.  Aph.  28.  fpeaking  of  the  Piles,  he  fays,  they  caufe 
many  Diforders  there  fpecified,(/«T£y9GrSf  dmifvf)  if  unfeafon¬ 
ably  cured,  Flavor  ol>iaipov,  de  Ratione  Vidus  in  Acutis,  fignifie^ 
unfeafonable  Exercife  and  Labour,  or,  as  Galen  explains  it,  fuch 
as  the  prefent  Condition  of  the  Body  cannot  fupport  without  Iri- 
convenience.  -  < 

ACAJOU.  The  Cajou,  Caffu,  or  Cafshew-Nut. 

ACALAI.  Salt. 

ACALCUM.  Tin.  Cajiellus  from  Mullerus. 

ACALEPHE.  'AKaHupn,  or  a  Nettle.  Gorraus. 

Foefius.  Conjl'atitine. 

It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  Fifh,  whofe  Flefli  is  very  tended 
and  eafy  of  Digeftiort.  I  take  it  to  be  a  Shell  Fifh  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  Sea-fowl  mentioned  by  Nicander. 
And  a  Sea-animal  mentioned  by  Gellius.  They  derive  it  froni 
a  Negative*  x«ah,  handfome  or  agreeable,  and  *>«,  a  Touch. 
Becaufe  the  Touch,  as  it  hurts,  is  not  agreeable.  Conjlantine. 

ACAMATOS.  from  a  Negative,  and 

to  labour.  By  this  Galen  means,  if  I  underftand  him,  that 
Pofition  of  a  Limb,  which  is  equally  diftant  from  Flexion,  and 
Extenfion,  which  Situation  the  Part  can  longeft  bear  without 
Wearinefs.  Thus,  when  we  fleep,  the  Knees  are  bent,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Flexors  nor  Extenfors  of  the  Leg  may  be  upon  thd 
Stretch.  In  like  Manner  the  Arm  is  generally  laid  fpontane- 
oufly  in  the  moft  eafy  Pofition,  or  fuch  a  one  as  can  be  longeft 
fupported  without  Fatigue.  This  is  when  the  Arm  makes  near 
a  right  Angle  with  the  Humerus,  the  Palm  is  turned  inwards, 
and  the  Back  of  the  Hand  outwards  •;  for  then  the  Flexors  and 
Extenfors,  the  Pronators  and  Supinators,  are  in  a  middle  Situa-^ 
tion  betwixt  Flexion  and  Extenfion,  Probation  and  Supination, 
that  is,  they  a£t  lefs  than  they  would  do  in  any  other  Pofition.' 

ACAMECH,  or  Ace  me  cm.  This  both  Rulandus  and 
Johnfon  explain  by  Superfluitas  Argenti.  But  whether  he  meads 
Superfluity  of  Silver,  meaning  Money,  or  the  Scoria  of  the 
Metal,  or  a  Superfluity  of  the  Humidum  Tadicalein  Silver,  I 
cannot  determine. 

ACANOR.  A  particular  Sort  of  Chymical  Furnace. 

ACANTHA.  ,iAkav9*.  This  fignifies  in  general  any  thing 
R  that 


A  C  A 

that  is  {harp-pointed  and  prickly,  as  a  Thorn,  or  the  Fins  of 
fome  Sorts  of  Fifti.  Hence  it  has  been  applied  to  the  Aflem- 
blageof  the  acute  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebrae,  each  of  which  is 
called  a  fpinal  Apophyfis,  or  Procefs.  A tind),  is  the 

Spina  Alba,  or  White  Thorn.  Gorraus. 

ACANTHABOLUS.  VW0a,  a  Thorn,  and  t6 

caff,  or  calf  out. 

A  Chirurgical  Inftrument  defcribed  by  Paulus  iEginaeta,  like 
T weezers,  ufeful  in  taking  away'  a  cariated  Piece  of  Bone  that 
is  loofe,  or  Thorns,  or  Tents,  or  any  thing  extraneous  in  a 
Wound  ;  or  elfe  to  pull  away  Hairs  from  the  Eye-lids,  that  are 
troublefome,  and  irritate  the  Eyes,  or  from  the  Infrde  of  the 
Nofe,  or  Eye-brows 

There  are  feveral  Indentations  on  each  Side  of  the  Chaps, 
which,  anfwering  to  each  other,  make  it  take  fafter  hold  when 
(hut. 

Scultetus  gives  a  Figure  of  it.  Tab.  4.  Fig.  I.  In  this  the 
Handle  is  made  flat,  that  upon  Occafion  it  may  ferve  inflead  of 
a  Spatula  to  fpread  Plaifters. 

ACANTHACEOUS.  A  Botanical  Term  applied  to  Plants 
of  the  Thiftle  Kind,  which  are  prickly. 

ACANTHALZUCA.  The  fame  as  Echinopus.  Glove 
Thiftle. 

ACANTHICE.  'Akav^im  Gorraeus  explains  this, 

The  Tear  which  is  contained  in  the  Top  of  the  Helxine,  which 
is  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  of  an  agreeable  Tafte  ;  but  I  believe 
by  a  double  Miftake,  for  in  the  firft  Place  it  is,  according  to 
Theophraftus,  the  Product  of  the  Carduus  Chamseleon,  or  Car¬ 
line  Thiftle  ;  and  in  the  next  the  Word  hco[/.ov,  which  he  tranf- 
lates,  of  an  agreeable  Tajle ,  fignifies  here,  good  for  Diforders  of 
the  Mouth.  Salmafius. 

ACANTHIUM.  The  Cotton  Thiftle.  See  Carduus. 

ACANTHI&N.  The  Hedge  Hog.  See  Echinus.  Gor - 
rceus. 

ACANTHUS.  [’'Ajcar-S1©-,  fo  called  of  akav&a,  a  Thorn, 
—  the  Youth  Acanthus,  whom  the  Poets  fable  to  be  metamor- 
phofed  into  the  Flower  of  this  Herb.]  This  is  called  Branca 
Urfina,  or  Bears-breech. 

It  is  the  Acanthus ,  Branca  urfina,  Offic.  Acanthus  faiivus , 
Ger.  98 6.  Emac.  1047.  Park.  Theat.  992.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1325. 
Acanthus  fativus  vel mollis  Virgilii,  C.  B.  Pin.  383.  Tourn.  Inft. 
176.  Elem.  Bot.  145.  Boerh.  Ind.  C.  238.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  604. 
Acanthus  mollis ,  Rivin.  Irr.  M.  Tab.  87.  Carduus  Acanthus,  five 
Branca  urfina,  J.  B.  3.  75.  Carduus,  Acanthus ,  Branca  urfina , 
Chab.  350.  Brank  Ursine.  Dale. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Acanthus  are  of  a  fhining,  dark,  green  Colour, 
about  a  Foot  long,  and  three  or  four  Inches  broad,  cut  deeply 
into  feveral  Parts  after  a  neat  Manner  ;  fo  that  from  thofe 
Leaves  the  Antients  took  the  Pattern  of  the  Foliage  Work  about 
the  Capitals  of  their  Pillars,  and  the  other  Parts  of  their  Build¬ 
ings.  From  among  the  Leaves,  which  lie  on  the  Ground,  arifes 
a  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  and  about  a  Finger  thick,  fmooth, 
round,  and  bare  of  Leaves  till  near  the  Top,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  Head,  or  Thyrfus,  of  white  gaping  Flowers,  (landing 
amongft  fmall,  hard,  prickly  Leaves,  which  fupply  the  Place 
of  the  Calces,  and  almoft  cover  and  hide  the  Acorn  like  a  Seed- 
veflel,  which  is  divided  by  a  Partition  into  two  Cells,  each 
containing  two  Seeds.  The  Root  is  long  and  fpreading.  It  is 
cultivated  with  us  in  Gardens,  its  native  Place  being  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  Southern  Part  of  France.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft. 

It  is  a  Plant  but  feldom  ufed,  and  that  only  in  Clyfters  and 
Baths  for  Obftrudfions,  and  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel.  The 
Herb- women  fell  the  Leaves  of  Helliborafter,  or  Bears- feet,  or 
Sphondylium,  or  Cow-parfnep,  for  Bears-breech.  Miller. 

Dale  fays,  it  provokes  Urine,  and  ftops  a  Diarrhasa. 

It  is  endued  with  an  emollient  and  aperient  Virtue.  That 
called  Acanthus  Mollis ,  in  the  Shops,  is  of  a  very  foft  Nature, 
fomewhat  faponaceous,  like  the  Mallow,  and  inflpid.  Its  glutin¬ 
ous  and  demulcent  Juice  is  an  Ingredient  in  all  emollient  Cly  ¬ 
fters  and  Cataplafms.  It  is  excellent  for  Combuftions  and  Laxa- 
tions,  applied  in  the  Manner  of  a  Cataplafm.  The  Root  is 
good  for  fuch  as  fpit  Blood  after  a  Bruife.  Boerhaave. 

2.  Acanthus  Sylvejlris,  Offic.  Park.  Theat.  992.  Ger.  986. 
Acanthus  Sylvejlris  aculeatus ,  Ger.  Emac.  1 04 7.  Acanthus  acu - 
leatus,  C.  B.  Pin.  383.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1325.  Hift.  Oxon.  3. 
624.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  239.  Tourn.  Inft.  176.  Elem.  Bot. 
145.  Acanthus  Sylvejlris,  five  Branca  urfina  fpinofa ,  J.  B  375. 
Wild  Brank-Ursine. 

It  is  cultivated  in  Botanic  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  July  ;  the 
Herb  is  ufed  in  Phyfick,  and  hath  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  Dale. 

To  the  two  Species  of  Acanthus ,  above-mentioned,  Miller 
adds 

Acanthus  rarioribus  &  brevioribus  Aculeis  munitus ,  Tourn. 
The  middle  Bears-breech  with  fhort  Spines. 

Acanthus  Lufitanicus ,  amplijfimo  folio  lucido.  The  Portugal 
Bears-breech,  with  large  fhining  Leaves. 

Acanthus  Orientalis  bumillimus,  Foliis.pinnatis  aculeatis ,  Tourn. 
Cor.  Dwarf  Eaftern  Bears-breech  with  prickly  winged 
Leaves. 
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As  the  Acanthus  of  the  Antients  has  given  the  Learned  lotne 
Perplexity,  the  Curious  will  not  be  dilpleafed  at  the  following 
Obfervations  from  Salmafius,  efpecially  as  they  are  of  fome 
Importance  for  the  diftinguifliing  juftly  fome  Plants  mentioned 
by  the  antienc  Writers  on  the  Materia  Medica. 

Of  the  AcantHus,  a  Topiarian  [ornamental  to  a  Garden] 
Llant,  and  the  Acanthus  of  Egypt.  ' 

The  Acanthus  is  a  Plant  that  ferves  for  an  Ornament  to  a 
Garden.  The  Acanthus,  a  Tree  of  Egypt,  called  by  Theophra¬ 
ftus  the  Egyptian  Acanthus,  or  Thorn  of  Egypt,  is  a  thorny 
Tree,  which,  what  I  wonder  at,  was  called  Acanthus  by  the 
Latins,  a  Word  fignifying  a  Thorn  ;  for  a.W-3-or  is  the  fame 
as  dn<*vd-ff-  But  I  more  wonder  that  it  has  been,  by  moft, 
confounded  with  the  Topiarian  Acanthus.  Ifidorus,  from  an  an- 
tient  Author,  tells  us,  “  that  the  Myrrh,  a  T.  ree  of  Arabia, 
“  five  Cubits  high,  is  like  the  Thorn  which  they  call  Acanthus  A 
This  is  the  Egyptian  Acanthos  or  Acanthe ,  which  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus  and  Diofcorides  affirm  to  be  like  the  Myrih-Tree.  The 
fame  Ifidore  makes  the  Acanthus  an  Egyptian  Plant,  an  Ever¬ 
green,  very  prickly,  and  with  flexible  Fwigs;  that  is,  he 
makes  the  Topiarian  Acanthus,  ahd  the  Acanthus  that  is  the 
Egyptian  Tree,  to  be  one  and  the  fame.  The  fame  does  Ser- 
vius.  But  the  Egyptian  Acanthos ,  which  is  defcribed  by  Theo- 
phraftus,  and  diftinguifhed  into  two  Kinds,  is  quite  another 
Thing  from  the  Acanthus  of  Virgil,  which  he  reckons  among 
the  foreign  Trees. 

-  Baccas  femper  frondentis  Acanthi. 


The  Egyptian  Acanthos  of  Theophraftus  has  Pods  for  Its  Fruit, 
that  of  Virgil  Berries.  The  Acanthus  of  Virgil  was  the  Cyrenean 
Lotos,  which  Herodotus  relates  to  be  like  the  Acanthos,  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  Thorn.  Hence  the  Cyrenean  Lotos  was  called  alfo  by 
many  Acanthos  or  Acanthe,  becaufe  of  its  Prickles.  This  Kind 
was  alfo  common  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  Cyrenean  Terri¬ 
tories.  Of  thefe  Thorns  is  Demetrius  in  Athenaeus  to  be  un- 
derftood,  where  in  his  Account  of  Egypt  he  writes,  “  The 
<c  Country  beyond  this  produces  a  Sort  of  Acantha ,  [Thorn]  a 
Tree,  which  bears  a  round  Fruit  on  twilled  Branches.” 
Hence  the  Poet  calls  them  Berries,  for  a  Berry  is  properly  a  round 
Fruit.  Servius  takes  Virgil  right,  when  he  remarks,  that  it  is 
plentiful  in  the  Ifland  Cercinna,  where  it  is  called  Acanthus , 
becaufe  of  its  Prickles.  It  is  certain  that  the  Latins  called 
a  Gum  Acanthiu,m ,  becaufe  it  was  gathered  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Thorn  ;  and  Pliny  calls  the  Leaves  of  the  Euphorbium 
Acanthina,  which,  it  is  certain,  were  prickly.  Virgil’s  Acan - 
thus  is  the  very  fame  which  the  Arabians  call  Sadar,  and  its 
Fruit  Nabac.  Under  this  Name  Avifena  defcribed  the  Tree 
Lotos  of  Diofcorides,  and  Interpreters  fay  it  was  the  Tree  Al- 
fadar,  which  produces  the  Fruit  Nabac.  Others  interpret  it  of 
the  Fig-tree,  or  a  great  Tree.  Serapio  alfo  calls  it  Sadar,  and 
quotes  the  Lotos  of  Diofcorides  under  this  Name.  It  is  the 
fame  which  Bellonius  in  his  Obfervations  calls  Napeca,  and,  as 
he  fays,  is  named  by  the  Greeks  QEnopolia,  and  is  an  Ever¬ 
green.  Profper  Alpinus,  in  his  Book  of  the  Egyptian  Plants, 
takes  Notice  of  it  by  the  Name  of  Nabeca,  and  fays  it  is  a  thor¬ 
ny  Tree,  though  there  is  another  Kind  which  is  not  thorny. 
Leo  Afer,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  de  Zarfa,  calls  it  Rabich  inftead  of  Na- 
bich  or  Nabac;  Thorny  Trees  whofe  Fruit  is  called,  in  the 
Arabian  Tongue,  Rabich,  being  left  than  Cherries,  and  tail¬ 
ing  almoft  like  Jujubes.  He  certainly  means  the  fame  Fruit  ; 
but  perhaps  there  is  an  Error  in  the  Copy,  or  the  Arabians  of 
Barbary  call  that  Rabic  which  the  Eaftern  Arabians  named  Na¬ 
bac.  That  it  is  the  Connarus  of  Agathocles  in  Athenaeus  is 
plain  by  the  Defcription  ;  for  he  furnifhes  the  Tree  with  Thorns 
and  every  thing  elfe  that  anfwers  to  the  Fruit  Nabac.  He  alfo 
fays,  that  they  make  Meal  of  the  dried  Berries  :  «  The  Fruit  is 
“  eaten  green;  and  when  it  is  dry  they  make  Meal  of  it,  but  do 
“  not  knead  it  into  Lumps,  nor  work  it  up  with  Water,  when 
“  <-hey  have  reduced  the  Berries  to  Powder,  but  after  an  odd 
“  Manner  ufe  it  raw  as  it  comes.”  This  one  Thing,  Alpi¬ 
nus  confefles,  was  his  principal  Reafon  why  he  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Napeca  to  be  the  Connarus  of  Agathocles,  viz.  becaufe 
he  never  obferved  in  Egypt  that  they  made  Meal  of  it.  But 
certainly  he  (tumbled  at  a  Straw  ;  for  he  might  have  read 
that  nothing  is  more  frequently  mentioned  among  the  more 
modern  Greeks  than  Meal  of  Nabac,  («a?/t*)  that  is,  of  the 
Nabacine  or  Lot  me  Bernes,  when  they  are  dry,  and  that,  in 
he  lateft  Times,  a  Meal  was  made  of  them  for  medicinal 
.  urpofes.  That  he  did  not  obferve  fuch  a  Thing  in  Egypt  in 
is  Time,  is  but  a  (lender  Proof  that  it  was  never  done  there. 
Charito  in  the  Compofition  of  a  Pulvis  Coeliacus,  which  is 
aflo  go°d  to  (lay  Vomiting,  “  Take,  fays  he,  the  Meal  [Al- 
phita]  ot  Nabac,  Guberes,  Hypocyftis,  Xylonnes,  and  Sue.” 
1  nele  are  all  of  an  aftringent  Quality,  as  the  Fruit  of  the 
Lotos  is  known  to  be.  The  Guberes  are  the  Gubene  of  Avi- 
lena,  in  Latin,  Coma,  the  Fruit  of  the  Cornel  or  wild  Cher¬ 
ry-tree.  The  fame  Charito  in  another  Place  calls  them  Gom- 
beres  An  old  Expofitor  of  Arabian  Words  makes  Sue  to  be 
*heGaha  Mufcata.  The  fame  Charito,  in  another  Place, 
“  [Take]  the  Meal  of  Nabac  of  Bdellium,  and  Guberes,”  in 

a  Tro- 
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a  Trochife,  prepared  for  cceliacal  and  dyfenterical  Patients. 
The  Alphita  Nabac  is  faid  to  be  the  Savich  Alnabach  of  Avil'e- 
na.  For  Savich  or  Suich  fignifies  Barley  bruifed  and  roafted, 
which  the  Greeks  mean  by  "Akatov.  This  Savich  Nabac  is  a 
Styptick  as  well  as  the  Fruit.  The  Fruit  and  Stones  of  the 
Nabac  don’t  feem  to  Alpinus  to  agree  with  the  bruit  and 
Stones  of  the  Connarus  ;  becaufe  the  Stone  of  the  Nabac  is 
round,  but  that  of  the  Connarus  oblong  like  an  Olive-ftone. 
For  fo  relates  Agathocles  in  Athenseus,  “  The  Fruit  taftes  very 
tc  fweet,  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Phaulian  Olive,  and  is  like  it  in 
Pulp  and  Stone.”  He  does  not  feem  to  have  confidered  ot 
what  Olive  Agathocles  fpeaks,  who  does  not  compare  the  Stone 
of  the  Connarus  to  that  of  an  Olive  in  general,  but  of  a  Phau- 
Jian  Olive,  which  is  a  round  Olive.  Polybius,  in  his  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  African  Lotos,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  Connarus, 
makes  its  Fruit  to  be  “  of  the  Size  of  a  round  Olive.  Al¬ 
pinus  fays,  the  Nabac  is  thorny  like  the  Acacia.  Herodotus 
lays  the  fame  Thing  of  the  Cyrenian  Lotos,  when  he  makes 
it  very  like  the  Egyptian  Thorn,  which  is  the  Acacia  of  the 
Moderns. - -  This  then  is  the  Acanthus  of  Virgil,  ever¬ 

green,  bacciferous,  and  exotic  to  Italy.  Of  the  fame  Kind  is 
the  African  Paliurus,  which  Theophraftus  enumerates  among 
the  Species  of  Lotos,  and  fays  it  is  fuller  of  Shoots  and  Branches 
than  the  common  Lotos.  Athenasus  joins  the  Connarus  and 
Paliurus,  and  Hefychius  fays,  the  Connarus  is  a  Tree  in  Fruit 
like  the  Paliurus.  Agathocles  himfelf  fays,  the  Connarus  has 
Thorns  ;  arid  the  Paliurus  too  is  thorny,  for  a  Kind  of  Thorn 
in  Greece  is  fo  called  ;  and  the  Polybian  Lotos  in  Athenaeus  is 
armed  with  Prickles,  “  The  Lotos  is  not  a  great  Tree,  but 
«  rough  and  thorny.”  He  fpeaks  of  the  Lybian  Lotos,  which 
is  certainly  the  fame  which  Leo  Afer  calls  Rabich,  which  is 
the  fame  as  Nabac  ;  for  N  and  R  are  often  changed  into  one 
another.  Among  the  Species  of  Lotos  reckoned  up  by  Theo¬ 
phraftus,  there  are  none  thorny  but  the  Paliurus,  which  took 
its  Name  from  its  Likenefs  to  the  Greek  Paliurus.  Therefore 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  African  Paliurus  was  thorny,  and 
the  Arabian  Sadar,  whofe  Fruit  is  Nabac.  There  are  two 
Rinds  of  it,  the  Thorny,  and  the  Smooth  :  The  Thorny,  it  is 
plain,  are  the  Paliurus,  the  Connarus,  the  Acanthus  of  Virgil, 
and  the  '  Aiyvrjiet  of  Demetrius.  As  to  the  Lotos  La- 

tophagitis  of  Theophraftus,  it  appears  by  the  Defcription  to  be  the 
red  Jujube.  As  to  the  common  Lotos,  which  Pliny  relates  to 
have  been  tranfplanted  out  of  Africa  into  Italy,  but  to  have 
degenerated  with  Change  of  Soil,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Azadarat  of  the  Herbalifts,  and  the  *  *  *  *  of  Avifen.  For 
there  is  no  Species  of  Lotos  at  this  Time  in  Italy,  except  this 
which  is  cultivated  for  its  Shade,  being  one  of  the  larger  Sort  of 
Trees.  Avifena  writes,  that  it  is  a  great  Tree, and  bears  a  Fruit 
like  the  Nabac.  I  doubt  not  but  the  Antients  took  it  for  the 
Lotos,  by  which  Name  they  called  it,  and  mean  the  fame, 
when  they  fay,  the  “  Lotos  is -a  great  Tree,  and  of  a  good 
“  Bignefs.”  But  the  true  Lotos  is  not  over  large,  whereas 
this  is  tall,  and  fpreads  extremely  ;  its  Leaves  fhading  all  around, 
and  extending  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Houfes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny.  The  common  Lotos  went  at  Rome  by  the  Name  of 
the  Grecian  and  Syrian  Bean,  and  indeed  they  were  very  plenti¬ 
ful  in  thofe  Countries.  The  other  Lotos  Pliny  calls  a  tranfmarine 
Plant,  which  was  quite  a  Stranger  to  Italy.  The  Fruit  of  this 
Lotos  "being  no  fmaller  than  a  Cherry,  it  is  ftrange  that  Dio¬ 
fcorides,  in  making  its  Bignefs,  fhould  draw  his  Comparifon 
from  Pepper :  “  It  bears  a  Fruit,  fays  he,  bigger  than  Pepper.” 
This  Paftage  can  be  underftood  in  no  other  Senfe,  but  that  the 
Lotos  bears  a  Fruit  but  little  bigger  than  Pepper.  It  is  a  Wonder 
ioo,  that,  when  there  are  fo  many  Species  of  Lotos,  he  mentions 
but  one.  But  it  is  a  common  Thing  for  him,  inconfiderately, 
to  involve  many  Species  under  one  Appellation.  But  the  In¬ 
terpreters  alfo  of  Avifena  are  grievoufly  miftakeh,  when  they 
render  Hab  almenen,  which  is  faid,  Avif.  Cap.  305.  to  be 
bigger  than  Pepper,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  Colour,  by  the 
Fruit  of  the  Lotos  Tree.  Nay,  they  note  too  in  the  Margin, 
that  the  fame  is  repeated.  Cap.  52®,  in  which  Place  the  fjabac 
is  defcribed  as  the  Berry  of  a  Tree,  that  is,  of  the  Lotos.  Thefe 
are  quite  different  Things.  The  Arabians  feldom  ufe  Hab  for 
the  Fruit  of  Trees,  but  pretty  commonly  for  the  Seeds  of  Herbs. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  Wofd  may  be  read  in  Avifen  as 
applied  to  the  Pine,  the  Laurel,  the  Turpentine- tree,  and  the 
Ben-nut ;  but  it  is  rather  u fed  for  the  inner  Stone,  or  Kernel, 
than  for  the  whole  Fruit ;  as,  in  an  Apple  or  Pear,  they  would 
not  call  the  whole  Fruit  Hab,  but  the  Seed  which  is  within. 
They  do  not  call  a  Pine-nut  Hab  alfcunbar,  but  the  Kernel. 
Thefe  are  the  Seeds  from  which  fownTrees  are  propagated, and 
anfwer  to  the  Seed  of  Herbs.  The  Berry  of  the  Lotos  is  like 
the  Cherry  with  all  its  Pulp  about  it.  This  Pulp  is  what  the 
Greeks  call  ne.W?* 'or,  but  the  Stone1  within,  Nucleus,  is  the 
proper  Ket^rdc  of  the  Greeks.  I  do  not  deny,’  but  Hab  alme- 
non  jnay  be  ufcd  to  fignify  the  Nucleus  of  the  Berry  of  the 
Lotos ;  but  for  the  whole  Berry,  which  is  called  Nabac,  it  can 
by  no  Means  be  taken.  The  Grain,  Almenen,  Avifena  will 
have  to  be  hot  and  dry  in  the  fecond  Degree,  but  tne  Nabac 
tempered  with  moift  and  dry.  When  he  fays  the  Almenen  is 
bigger  than  Pepper,  and  is  eafily  broken  and  feparated  from 
the  Medulla,  which  is  extraordinary  white,  it  is  plain  that  he 
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fpeaks  of  the  Stone,  or  Nucleus.  Whatever  other  Fruits  of 
'Frees  confift  of  an  unctuous  Medulla,  may  doubtlefs  be  rightly 
called  by  the  Arabian  Word  Hab,  as  the  Berries  of  Laurel,  the 
Ben-nut,  the  Fruit  of  the  Turpentine  Tree,  and  fuch  like  ; 
But  as  for  thofe  which  confift:  of  an  eatable  Pulp,  and  a  Stone 
within  it,  in  thefe  the  Stone,  which  is  in  the  Place  of  Seed,  is 
properly  called  Hab,  and  by  ,  the  Greeks  Kapvif  and 
when  Fruits  that  have  no  Stone  are  called  ctwlpti vet,  Salmalius 
dc  Horn.  Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap.  . 

Of  Acanthi. 

The  Greek  Word’MxctvflD-,  fignifies  a  Thorn,  or  a  Thiftle, 
and  is  the  fame  as "  A  being  general  Names  for  all  Kinds  of 

Thorns  or  Thifties ;  thus  o^vdyjtvd of  and  are  the 

fame.  The  ’'Ako.^x  'Atyvinlet.  in  Theophraftus  is  a  thorny 
Tree,  which  in  many  other  Places  he  calls  ’’Axa.vSct  Asyvir7i<t. 
This  Name,  among  the  Greeks,  became  appropriated  to  a  To- 
piarian  Plant,  which  the  Latins  alfo,  keeping  the  Greek  Word, 
call  Acanthus  j 

- -  &  ficxi  tacuijjcm  vimen  Acanthi, 

and  in  many  other  Places.  But  this  Acanthus ,  efpecially  the 
Topiarian  and  Garden  Kind,  had  no  Thorns;  for  the  wild 
thorny  Kind  is  called  "A KayQoc  eiypla.  The  Greeks  alfo  called 
^A'havQa,  in  an  abfolute  Senfe,  what  the  Latins  name  Carduusj 
which  has  a  Head  like  a  Pine-apple,  and  is  eatable,  “  Cinara  ; 

*  ‘  for  fo  we  find  the  Acantha  was  called  by  the  Dorian  Poet” 
Pollux.  The  Latins  alfo  called  it  Carduus,  by  Way  of  Emi¬ 
nence.  Hence  in  the  old  Gloflaries  Cardui,  x iva,oat.  From 
this  Homonymy  Diofcorides,...  under  the  Word  "Ajcsti/0<§b, 
which  fome  Editions  read  ’'Aaav&a,  feems  to  have  defcribed  both 
the  Topiarian  Acanthus ,  and  the  Carduus,  confounding  the 
Characters.  Our  Herbalifts  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Acan¬ 
thus  of  the  Antients  is  what  they  now  call  Brank  Urline. 
Diofcorides  gives  the  Topiarian  Acanthus  a  Thyrfoidal  Head  : 
But  it  is  evident  that  Brank  Urfine  has  no  fuch  Head,  as 
we  fee  in  the  Carduus  or  Cinara  [Artichoke],  Diofcorides 
did  not  deferibe  the  Cinara  ;  for  they  are  miftaken  who 
think  it  was  the  Scolymus.  Only  the  Root  of  the  Scolymus 
is  eatable,  according  to  Theophraftus.  Diofcorides  fays,  that 
the  young  Shoots  are  fit  to  eat,  but  the  Carduus,  or  Cinara, 
has  fomething  in  the  Figure  of  a  Pine-apple,  which  is  eaten, 
that  is,  this  Thyrfoidal  Head.  When,  therefore,  he  had  read 
that  the  Acantha  had  a  Thyrfoidal  Head,  which  was  to  be 
underftood  of  the  Carduus  Cinara,  he  took  it  for  the  Acantha 
Topiaria,  which  is  alfo  called  Acantha  abfolutely.  But  Dio¬ 
fcorides  is  the  rather  to  be  pardoned,  becaufe,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  know  the  Carduus :  For  Theophraftus  exprefty  fays,  that 
the  x«xr(§b,  fo  he  calls  the  Carduus,  did  not  grow  in  Greece. 
But  there  is  a  great  Similitude  between  the  Acanthus  and  the  Car¬ 
duus,  efpecially  the  fmooth  Acanthus.  Columella  of  the  Cinara 
or  Carduus  thus  finga. 

Nunc  fimilis  Ca£!o  fpinifque  minantibus  horret , 

Pallida  nonnunquam  tortos  irhitatur  Acanthos. 

Diofcorides  being  deceived  with  this  Similitude,  and  the 

*  (tow  pi  ct,  gives,  the  Acanthus  a  Thyrfoidal  Head,  which  is  pro¬ 
per  to  the  AxafQtf,  or  Carduus.  It  feems  as  if  Diofcorides  alone 
was  miftaken  in  this  Matter,  becaufe  Pliny,  in  his  Defcription 
of  the  Acanthus ,  fays  nothing  of  its  Thyrfoidal  Head  ;  which 
proves  alfo  that  he  took  his  Account  of  the  Acanthus ,  as  he  did 
that  of  the  reft  of  the  Plants,  not  from  Diofcorides,  but  another 
Author,  fince  he  pafles  by  fo  remarkable  a  Chara£teriftic. 
“  Its  Seed  is  oblong,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  the  Plant  has 
“  a  Thyrfoidal  Head.”  Diofcorides  de  Acantho.  In  order  to 
prove  that  the  Acanthus  has  not  a  Head  like  the  Thyrfus^ 
but  that  fuch  a  Head  belongs  to  the  Species  of  Carduus, 
which  we  call  Artichoke,  we  muft  explain  what  is  meant  by 
xspaAw  -3-t/fO’oi/jTHf,  Thyrfoidal  Head.  The  Thyrfus  was  a  Staff 
belonging  to  Bacchus,  which  had  on  the  Top  the  Figure  of 
a  Pine-cone  with  a  Ribbon  tied  in  a  Knot,  and  the  Ends  hang¬ 
ing  down  on  each  Side.  This  is  the  Figure  of  the  Thyrfus 
in  antique  Sculptures.  Some  Authors  allure  us  that  it  was 
a  real  Pine-cone,  which  was  placed  on  the  Top  of  the  Thyr¬ 
fus,  and  the  Greeks  efpecially  call  it  K uvoiy  and  the  Thyrfus 
Kava^tiof.  The  Epigram  on  the  Dedication  of  the  Bacchana¬ 
lian  Inftruments  has 

Kcu  dtfffts  Htivotpopi  x,<ty,eMct; 

Kuvoyop®-  which  has  a  Ka at  the  Top,  that  is,  a 

Pine-cone.  In  the  Grammarians  wd  find  xaro?S{o/,  ^v(ttoprpo/t 
The  botryceidal  [  like  a  Clufter  of  Grapes  ]  Fruit  of  the 
Pine,  which  the  Women  carried  in  the  Ceremonies  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  is  called  a  Cone,  becaufe  the  Figure  of  a  Cone  is 
like  that  of  a  Man’s  Heart.  Now  the  Greeks  fayj  that  Bac¬ 
chus  prefides  over  that  Part  of  Man,  and  therefore  they 
performed  that  Ceremony  in  their  domeftic  Myfteries.  Hence 
the  Matter  of  Fadl  is  certain,  though  the  Reafon  given  for 
it  be  but  a  Trifle.  The  religious  Rites  of  Bacchus  were  a- 
kin  to  thofe  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  I  hey  had  the 
fame  Rites  and  Symbols.  Hence  in  the  Bacchse,  a  Tragedy 
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of  Euripides,  Bacchus  fays,  Pfure  /mtTpof  It/fnftctTrf. 
Now  the  Pine  was  facred  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and 
every  Year,  on  a  ftated  Day,  was  carried  into  her  Sandfuary. 
Arnobius,  Lib.  V.  The  Day  was  the  eleventh  of  the  Ca¬ 
lends  of  April,  as  it  is  marked  in  the  Roman  Calendar  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  with  Arbor  intrat ;  which  muft  be 
underftood  of  the  Intromiffion  of  the  Pine  into  the  Sanctuary 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  following  Days  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  various  Solemnities  of  the  fame  Goddefs  ;  as  Sanguz- 
tih  Dies ,  in  the  fame  Calendar,  marked  at  the  Ninth  of  the 
Calends  of  April.  Hilaria ,  at  the  eighth  ;  Requietio ,  at  the 
Seventh  ;  Lavatio ,  at  the  Sixth.  The  Poet  calls  Pine-cones 
the  Apples  of  Cybele,  Poma  fumus  Cybeles.  The  Pine  was 
alfo  accounted  holy  to  Liber  and  Neptune,  TUrvf  up*  A  to- 
vv<T<p  x)  HoirtlJ'uvi.  Artemidorus.  And  the  Strobilus,  or  Pine- 
cone,  is  enumerated  among  the  Play-things  with  which  the 
Titans  amufed  the  Infant  Bacchus,  by  Orpheus  in  his  Myfte- 
Jries,  thus 
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conquering  Army,  crowned  with  Ivy,  after  the  Example 
<<  of  Liber  Pater  ;  and  the  Thracians  ufed  it  in  their  facred 
“  Solemnities  to  adorn  the  Thyrfi  of  the  aforefaid  Deity, 
“  and  their  Helmets  and  Shields.”  You  fee  the  Thyrfi 
were  adorned  with  Ivy,  which  was  fo  trite  and  obvious  a 
Circumftance  among  the  Poets,  that  the  Author  of  2  Greek 
Epigram  on  a  female  Votary  of  Bacchus,  who  forfook  the 
Service,  and  confecrated  her  Arms,  puts  for  Thyrfus, 

—  — — ■  •x&pc/’pp yj<r<r)v> 

XJpVff'of‘&T<j)  fftfATahn. 

Anacreon  in  an  Epigram,  where  he  had  firft  named 
as  «  tvv  d-upovt  'EMyxoriaf,  foon  after  fubftitutes 
to  exprefs  the  fame  Thing, 

■ -  A/em jtra  yifuoi 

Ktxsiv  xj  r ctQVhnv, 


K&ii'o/  xj  poyAoi,  oratyvt*  XAfATStriyij*, 

M)'i\a,TiX'P’Jffict,  $Xce,  orap  'EtronoiPay  Kty vfavttv. 

Thefe  Verfes  are  cited  by  Clemens  in  his  Protrepticori, 
where  he  alfo  informs  us  that  all  thefe  vetiyviA  were  after¬ 
wards  received  as  Symbols  in  the  Myfteries  of  Bacchus.  “It 
-  “  may  be  of  Service,  for  your  Convidfion,  to  fet  before  your 
ct  Eyes  the  ufelefs  and  infignificant  Utenfils  of  your  religious 
“  Worftfip,  as  the  Dye,  the  Sphere,  the  Pine-cone,  [s-po/3/A.o f] 

“  the  Apple,  the  Top,  the  Looking- glafs,  and  the  Fleece.” 
&c.  In  this  Paffage  Clemens  interprets  the  navot  of  Orpheus 
by  rpoGtxoi,  that  is.  Pine-cones.  Arnobius  therefore  was  in 
the  wrong,  when  he  rendered  rpo£t\o<  and  xzoyof  by  Turbines 
in  his  Book  V.  It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  ufed  r poC/Ao?, 
and  jifom,  and  alfo  rp opGos  for  a  Boy’s  Play-thing,  called 
by  the  Latins,  Turbo,  [a  Top]  ;  but  in  this  Place  we  are 
fure  he  means  a  Pine-cone,  as  the  antient  Scholiaft,  in  the 
King’s  excellent  Copy,  rightly  obferved,  yjovot  It  rpo&Mt  xj  h 
•S'Jpi 701.  *0  Atoyivietm.  And  thefe  are  the  Pine-cones,  the  Sym¬ 
bols  of  the  Rites  of  Bacchus,  which  the  Bacchae  carried  on 
the  Top  of  their  Thyrfi  ;  thefe  made  the  d-vpeoeiP »  v, 

as  we  fee  it  in  antient  Monuments.  For  this  Reafon  Gram¬ 
marians  interpret  <&up<w  by  xeW,  becaufe  they  have  Pine- 
cones  on  their  Tops,  K avot,  ot  £jpi Tot  ly  spaflthot,  Hefychius. 
Of  the  fame  Shape  are  the  Heads  of  the  Cardui,  [Artichoke] 
being  made  up  of  Leaves  placed  like  Scales,  and  running 
up  to  a  Point  like  a  Top,  forming  a  Cone.  Thus  Columella 
of  the  Cinara, 

— - - —  Nunc  pinea  vertice  furgit. 

This  is  the  Carduus  with  a  yj$i cxil  3,vp<roe/cf'«f,  not  the  Acart- 
thus ,  which,  if  it  be  Brank-Urfine,  as  no  Body  doubts,  has 
a  Head  very  different  from  jhe  Figure  of  a  Pine-cone,  or 
rather  no  Head  at  all.  There  is  no  Doubt  to  be  made  then, 
but  Diofcorides  confounded  the  Marks  of  properly  fo 

called,  with  thofe  of  *'x.*v@of.  The  firft  has  a  Suptro- 

itJ'iic,  which  rifes  like  a  Pine-cone  5  the  other  has  no  fuch 
Thing.  We  have  many  other  Plants'  left  us  deferibed  by 
the  Antients,  with  the  Head  of  a  Thyrfus,  which  are  known 
bv  the  very  Charadler  not  to  be  the  fame  as  our  modern 
Herbal  ills  would  have  them.  Diofcorides  deferibes  the  Alifma 
to  have  k*v\ os  M7t}oc,  drr\us,  bmp  rrti'xy1'’  *XuV  VJtpiKtoy 
SvptTQStdif  that  is,  “  a  flender,  plain  Stalk,  above  a  Cubit 
“  high,  having  at  Top  the  Head  of  a  Thyrfus,  or  like  a 
Thyrfus.”  How  this  Place  has  been  tortured  arid  interpo¬ 
lated  by  very  learned  Interpreters,  for  want  of  knowing  the 
xw <p'*Ktov  SvptrouS'i.s,  From  the  fame  Ignorance  they  take 
Plants  for  the  Alifma,  which  have  not  that  Charadteriftib. 
Pliny  fpoke  right  of  the  Alifma,  and  according  to  the  Mind 
of  Diofcorides,  though  he  had  it  not  from  him  :  Caule  fim- 
plici  ac  tenui,  cubitali,  capite  Thyrfi.  We  are  therefore 
to  fearch  for  fuch  a  Plant  with  a  Thyrfoeidal  Head,  as  is 
here  deferibed,  that  it  may  be  the  true  Alifma.  The  Thy- 
mum  Graecum,  that  has  the  Epithet  of  KiQa.Kurov,  bears  the 
Head  of  a  Thyrfus,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Svp/Ttov. 
The  little  Heads  of  the  Cirfium  are  £i/p O’si/J'ij,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  by  Apuleius  called  Thyrficuli,  i.  e.  yaviet,  (for  Soptroi  are 
Kcovoi).  Herba  Cirfion  Thyrfo  eft  bicubitali,  trigono,  infe- 
rius  fummitate  rotunda,  cum  Thyrficulis  purpureis  atque  ca- 
nefeentibus.  This  Character  fhews  that  the  Cirfium  or 
Criffion  is  not  the  Buglofs  of  Leonicenus,  which  has  no  fmall 
Heads  of  that  Shape.  The  Herba  impia  (or  Filago)  in  Pliny, 
Lib.  24.  Cap.  iq.  Thyrfi  modo  veftita  atque  capitata.  Hence 
note,  that  the  Thyrfi  were  not  only  headed  but  cloathed ;  and 
indeed  the  Stem  of  the  Thyrfus  was,  for  the  mod  Part,  bound 
about  with  Ivy.  Whence  the  $t!ip<rot  /fytycovm  KUTttKtonif 
4tKox.*iJLotf  in  Anacreon.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Au¬ 
thors,  efpecially  the  Poets,  than  Thyrfos  hedera  velatos  & 
Frondibus  amidtos,  which,  it  is  plain,  muft  be  underftood 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Thyrfus  arrayed  with  Ivy  Leaves.  Pliny, 
Lib.  16.  Cap.  34.  fpeaking  of  Ivy,  fays,  “  that  Alexander,  for 
♦  ‘  the  Novelty  of  the  Thing,  returned  from  India  with  his 


that  is,  the  Thyrfus  adorned  with  Ivy.  Euripides  in  hb 
Bacchae  has  Ktartvov  (2*Kjpov  for  a  Thyrfus, 

— —  ’AX\’  0T8  (. lot  K1031V*  yATtt  i 

In  another  Place  he  has  xis and  in  the  fame 
Tragedy  reprefertts  the  Thyrfi  crowned  and  adorned  with  Ivy, 
and  in  many  Places  thereof  the  Thyrfus  is  called  Kitxnvov  (&h@~ 
and  Kiojivov  xa«c<^©-.  So  the  Poet, 

Et  Folth  lentas  intexere  mollibus  Haftas. 

He  means  the  Thyrfi  woven  about  and  enwrapped  in  the 
Leaves  of  Ivy.  Hence  the  Su tiles  Thyrfi  in  the  Priapeia, 
which  were  woven  about  with  the  fewtd  Leaves  of  Ivy  j 

Liber  futilibus  committk  prcelia  Tbyrjzs. 

The  Thyrfi  were  covered  with  Ivy-leaves  fewed  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  So  the  Sutiles  Rofe,  of  which  were  made  the  Coronas 
Sutiles. 

I  have  been  the  more  prolix  on  this  Subjeft,  becaufe  I 
know  fome  Men,  who  would  feem  to  know  more  than  the 
vulgar  Learned,  incapable  of  being  convinced,  that  the  . Thyrfi 
were  arrayed  with  Ivy,  becaufe  in  their  precious  Stones  and 
antique  Monuments  they  fee  nothing  but  a  finooth  Pole,  with 
a  bare.  Head  like  a  Pine-cone,  and  a  Ribbon  hanging  down 
on  each  Side,  But  I  do  not  fee  the  ^Vififom  of  giving  Cre¬ 
dit  to  a  few  Stones  againft  the  Teftimony  of  fo  many  Au¬ 
thors.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  filly  than  a  Sort  of 
Antiquaries,  who  derive  all  their  Knowledge  from  Stones, 
whether  wrought  with  Letters  or  Figures.  What  they  can¬ 
not  find  in  Stones,  they  believe  exifts  no  where.  Such  is 
the  Literature  of  curious  but  injudicious  Perfons.  For  the 
fame  Reafon  will  they  deny  that  there  were  any  Thyrfi  which 
had  their  Point  covered  with  Ivy,  becaufe  their  Stones  afford 
no  fuch  Figure.  But  we  have  abundant  Mention  of  them  in 
the  Books  of  antient  Authors,  which  are  the  true  and  cer¬ 
tain  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  Macrobius,  to  begin  with, 
the  llighteft,  in  Lib.  1.  “  The  Lacedemonians  worfhipped  alfa 
“  the  Image  of  Liber  Pater,  holding  a  Spear,  not  a  Thyrfus  ; 
for  when  he  holds  a  Thyrfus,  what  does  he  more  than  carry 
a  covered  Weapon,  whofe  Point  is  enwrapped  and  hid  in 
“  lambent  Ivy?”  Macrobius  here  feems  to  think  that  the 
Thyrfus  was  nothing  but  a  Weapon,  whofe  Point  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  Ivy.  And  indeed  it  is  certain  there  were  Thyrfi 
of  this  Form,  but  very  different  from  thofe  we  have  explain- 
ed,  which  had  a  Pine-cone  for  their  Head.  Nay,  even  that 
Spear,  held  by  the  Image  of  Liber  Pater,  which  was  wor- 
fhipped  at  Lacedemon,  was  fuch  a  Sort  of  Thyrfus  with  its 
Point  wrapped  in  Ivy.  They  were  called  Myvvri,  isW 
and  m  one  Word  which  iignifies,  headed  like  1 

Spear,  whofe  Iron  was  enveloped  and  hid  by  the  Ivy  luftin 
Martyr  mentions  them,  “  The  Batch*,  faylhe,  under  an  Ai£ 
j~  0f  IV,a“’  catty prefixed  to  their  Thyrfi.  Prt- 
™  Ir°n  or  pointed  Head  of  a  Spear,  whence 

«x  Wft„x  prspilatas  hafte,  aut  pilo  infpicatm : 

Spears  headed  or  pointed  with  Iron.  Prapilar*  in  anothe? 
Senfe  is  the  fame  as  rounded,  not  from  Pilum  a 

pointed  Iron,  but  Pila,  a  Ball,  which  was  fixed  on  the  Point  of 

Id  The",they  fcitmilhed  in  Sport.  I  have  feen  learn- 

p'  f  a  Lofs  here-  In  the  Greek  Epigram  on  the  Prieftefs 
Arms  CChUS  renouncinS  her  Profeflion,  and  confecrating  her 

"EZ  ;  7  f°  «N-3-t/f<r*r 

1  “T0  TO  hiyyuToS  TO  ortftt?Qupeoyr 

this  Pair  of  Spears  or  Thyrfi  were  headed  with  Iron.  In  the 
Aftenfms  in  Proclus,  the  Centaur  holds  SvptrUoyytv.  ptoie. 

God^  c  ,r  bareVw^tfV-  A^onS  the  threatening  Arms  of  the 

oirAa  ^TT.r  ^  ^catb’  ^traho  reckons  dvp<ro\oyx& 

ojA*  Lib.  i.  There  were  two  Sorts  of  Thyrfi  then ;  one 

had  a  with  a  Point,  but  covered  with  Ivy,  that  it  fhould 
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not  appear ;  and  the  other  had  a  Pine-Cone  placed  on  it.  1  he 
Bearers  of  the  firfl  were  Bvgrfaoyyot,  of  the  other  tco»o^6§ o*.  Both 
Thyrfi  were  adorned  with  Ivy.  The  old  Epigram  K«<  topa,  & c. 
before-mentioned,  tails  the  Staff  of  the  1'hyrfus  green,  becaul'e 
of  the  Leaves  of  Ivy  which  covered  it :  This  was  a  ha'rmlefs 
Thyrfus,  that  had  no  Iron.  Hence  Euripides  introduces  his 
Bacchse  ’tearing  and  fcattering  abroad  the  Bodies  of  Bulls  ysfoq 
which  he  would  not  have  faid,  had  their  1  hyrfi 
been  headed  With  Iron:  Sometimes  the  bare  Staff',  bound  with 
I\-y,  ferved  for  the  Thyrfus  ;  as  it  appears  in  that  extraordinary 
fine  Agate,  which  reprefents  the  Orgia  of  Bacchus  in  Sculpture, 
explained  by  Scaliger  and  Cafaubon.  One  of  the  Bacchae  is 
there  feen  holding  a  Staff,  bound  about  with  Ivy  Leaves  inftead 
of  a  Thyrfus.  He  that  denies  it  to  be  a  Thyrfus,  does  but 
trifle  ;  tho’  it  has  neither  the  conoeidal  Head,  nor  the  Point  en¬ 
veloped  with  Ivy.  Sometimes  the  Thyrfi  were  covered  with 
Garlands  and  Ribbons,  inftead  of  Ivy.  Athenaeus,  lib.  v. 
fpeaking  of  a  Proceflion  in  the  Bacchanalia,  fays,  IC  They  had 
“  in  their  left  Hand  a  Thyrfus  crowned  with  Garlands.”  No 
precious  Stones,  or  others,  reprefent  fuch  a  one  ;  nor  do  I  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  feen  it  painted  on  Walls. 

Nov/,  fince  the  SvgcrostUvs  xspahv  is  named  by  Authors,  and 
the  Heads  of  fome  Plants  likendd  to  it,  it  is  reafonable  we  fhould 
underftand  it  of  the  Thyrfi  with  a  Pine-Cone  Head,  which  was 
by  far  the  moft  common  Form  of  the  Thyrfus.  Such  a  one  is 
very  confpicuous  in  the  Carduus,  not  in  the  Fopiarian  Acanthus, 
which  Diofcorides  confounded  with  the  Acanthus  properly  fo 

called,  which  is  the  Carduus.  ,  . 

Of  the  /Egyptian  Papyrus,  to  which  Pliny  in  like  Manner 
the  Head  of  a  T'hyrfus,  it  is  harder  to  determine.  TTie 
Bufti  of  Hair  of  the  Papyrus,  as  drawn  by  thofe  who  have  feen 
it  has  nothing  which  can  allude  to  fuch  a  Shape,  It  does  not 
rife  turbinated  into  a  Cone,  but  rather  from  a  narrow  Bafe  grows 
wider.  He  who  has  feen  the  thick  Knot  of  Fringe  which  they 
call  Houpe,  a  Tuft,  may  think  he  has  feen  the  Bu(h  of  Hair 
of  the  Papyrus.  It  is  alfo  much  like  the#  Whifks  ufed  to  brufh 
dufty  Clothes.  Strabo  fays  no  more  of  the  Papyrus,  than  that 
it  has  a  (lender  Stalky  (w  »xpu  I'yxax  y»\ rw,  which  has  a  Bufh  of 
Hair  at  the  Top  •,  but  of  what  Figure  he  does  not  intorm  us. 
Pliny  thus  expreffes  himfelf,  Decern  non  amplius  cubitorum  longi- 
tudine ,  in  gracilitatem  fajligatum  Thyrfi  modo  cacumen  includens  : 
Here  you  fee  the  Head  of  the  Papyrus  running  up  (lender  like  a 
Thyrfus.  He  means  the  to  dxpov,  and  the  t m  yct'nou,  which  it 
bears,  Inv  dxgu.  But  ’tis  very  falle  that  it  ends  in  a  Point  like  a 
Line,’  after  the  Manner  of  a  Thyrfus.  Nor  does  it  mend  the 
Matter  to  fay,  that  learned  Men,  who  had  been  in  /Egypt,  had 
a  Draught  made  of  the  Plant  when  it  was  in  its  Perfection  ;  and 
the  Hair  opened  and  fpread,  which  before  its  Expanfion  was 
contracted  and  drawn  up  into  a  conic  f  orm.  It  is  plain  by  the 
Figure,  that  it  begins  to  expand  at  its  firft  Appearance,  as  we 
fee  it  happen  in  almoft  all*umbelliferous  Plants:  For  in  this, 
from  a  (lender  Bafe  it  fpreads  itfelf  at  the  Top  :  but  the  con¬ 
trary  happens  in  fuch  as  firft  are  contracted  into  a  Cone,  and 
afterwards  expanded  and  inlarged  by  Maturity,  like  the  Arti¬ 
choke  when  it  flowers.  And  Lobei  exprefly  informs  us,  that 
the  Bufh  of  Hair  of  the  Papyrus,  which  is  its  Flower,  does  not 
fpread  like  that  of  the  Cyperus,  but  is  rather  compreffed  like 
that  of  Fennel  Gyant.  Pliny  tranflated  his  Account  of  the 
Papyrus  verbatim  from  the  Greek  of  Theophraftus,  which  in 
the  common  Edition  reads,  Kfw  l 'yonon  dyfxv  do-Oem,  xcipnrlv 
oi  oXw?  teMvx'.  Pliny  renders  it  in  gracilitatem ,  iff  c.  as  before. 
“When  I  faw  the  Latin  was  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  and  the 
Greek  manifeftly  Corrupted  by  the  Latin,  I  endeavoured  to 
amend  it,  by  reading  y.fw  eyonxq  dxpixv  Svpo-Uw.  Nor  indeed 
otherwife  could  I  have  thought  that  Pliny  had  fairly  tranflated 
his  Author.  Now  I  have  not  fo  good  an  Opinion  of  Pliny,  as 
hot  to  have  a  better  of  Truth,  which  agrees  very  ill  with  what 
Pliny  fays  of  the  Hair  of  the  Papyrus,'  that  it  runs  up  to  a  Point 
like  the  Thyrfus.  If  Theophraftus  recorded  the  fame,  he  has 
not  regarded  the  Truth  :  But  as  his  Words  are  corrupted,  he 
might  appeal  from  Pliny’s  Verfion,  of  his  own  corrupt  Text  to 
the  true  and  genuine  Reading  as-  he  wrote  it.'  I  fuppofe  he  wrote 
xop in  lyovTOit;  rxfax'u'w  inftead  of  dyfuv  ahrSin.  Try  your  utmoft, 
it  is  the  trueft  and  moft  genuine  Reading  you  can  come  at. 
Pliny  himfelf,  who  conftantly  takes  pdfaxx  for  Thyrfus,  fhews 
that  Theophraftus  wrote  it  thus.  Of  this  we  have  a  fair  Exam¬ 
ple  under  Euphorbium,  which  by  the  Greeks  is  deferibed  to  be 
htvilgov  VOL  faxuiicds.  Pliny  tranflates  it  Specie  Thyrfi.  In  the  Place 
under  Debate,  by  the  true  Greek  Copy,  the  Papyrus  hath 
v«£0»j*iw,  which  Pliny  renders  Thyrfi  modo  fajligatum  in 
gracilitatem  cacumen.  Nag$«f  was  fomething  carried  by  the  Greeks 
in  Honour  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  Biegoq  j  whence  there  are 
yagSwGp&poi  fjoixyoL  and  Svgac popoi.  Authors  often  put  one  for  the 
other ;  ’  vdfiwi,  ^uxyevnv  and  Bopo-p  (3 axyemiv  are  frequent  with  the 
Greeks.  The  vdfor>£  was  properly  a  Staff' or  Rod  cut  out  of  the 
Shrub  Ferula  [Fennel  Gyant].  Mafters  ftruck  Scholars  on 
the  Hand  with  it ;  whence  ferula  magif  rales.  Becaufe  it  was 
light  and  fpungy,  a  Blow  with  it  did  no  Harm  ;  and  for  that 
Reafon  was  ufed  to  chaftife  School-boys,  who  are  faid  by  the 
Satirift  manum  ferula  fubducere.  It  is,  alfo  ufed  for  any  Stick  or 
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Rod  that  is  a  fit  Inftrufnent  of  Caftigation  ;  on  which  Account 
it  may  be  called  alfo  a  Thyrfus  ;  for  Bvpoq  fometimes  is  a  plain- 
Staff.  Euripides  calls  it  (3dxrgov  xaaivov,  and  xlaaivov  xhxS'o t,  a  Staff' 
bound  with  Ivy.  In  Hefychius  Bvp&oq,  I3xxr>i^lx  (3uxyixri't 

*>  rxdaoi;.  It  is  al/b  a  but  properly  of  the  Ferula  Shrub. 

Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  22.  fays  of  the  Ferula,  “  that  no  Wood 
“  was  lighter  ;  tor  which  Reafon,  being  eafy  to  be  carried,  it 
“  waschofen  by  Old  Age  for  a  Staff.”  Old  Satyrs  are  com¬ 
monly  introduced  in  the  Company  pf  Bacchus  with  a  Ferula. 

I  hefe  are  the  vxfvixopo^oi.  The  Bacchae  ufually  went  with 
I  hyrfi,  which  alfo  may  be  called  vdf&vxet,  if  they  were  made  of 
the  ferula,  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  Ferulse  might  go  by  the 
Name  of  Thyrfi,  efpecially  if  carried  in  the  Solemnities  of 
Bacchus.  Tiie  Stalks  of  Plants  were  alfo  called  Thyrfi  by  the 
Latins,  which  are  alfo  vdgQvxeq,  provided  they  be  hollow,  as  are 
Reeds,  and  all  thofe  of  the  ferulaceous  Kind.  Therefore  the 
vagfltjf  and  the  being  both  carried  by  the  Bacchantes, 

might  the  fooner  be  taken  one  for  another.  However  they  differ 
not  a  little.  T  he  Thyrfus  was  fometimes  a  Bacchian  Spear  with 
an  Iron  Point,  enveloped  and  covered  with  Ivy.  This  v/as  the 
hoyycJlos  Si^er©*.  At  other  Times  the  Thyrfus  was  a  Staff',  like- 
wife  enveloped  with  Ivy,  or  without  Ivy  ;  and  having  on  its 
Top  a  Pine-Cone,  which  was  one  of  the  Symbols  of  Bacchus. 

T  his  is  the  xmop o^©.  from  whence  comes  the  xepxhli  Bvgo-oetS'yq 

in  many  Plants.  But  the  ^0i?|  is  the  Plant  itfelf,  called  by  the 
Latins  Ferula ;  which  being  confecrated  to  Bacchus,  was  on 
that  account  borne  by  the  Bacchantes.  Pliny,  lib.  xxi-v.  cap.  I. 
fays,  “  the  Ferula  is  delicious  Food  to  Affes,  but  mortal  Poi- 
“  fon  to  other  Cattle;”  wherefore  that  Animal  is  dedicated  to 
Liber  Pater ,  to  whom  the  Ferula  was  confecrated.  The  Greeks 
write,  that  the  Ferula  was  facred  to  Bacchus,  becaufe  Fire 
ufed  to  be  kept  in  it ;  for  Wine  alfo  was  of  an  igneous  Quality. 
'Oik©,  tw  7ruft  iaov  syji  The  Perfon,  in  the  Greek  Trage¬ 

dian,  fays,  “  1  fearch  for  a  Fountain  of  Fire  that  lies  hid  in  the 
“  Ferula.”  Hefychius,  “  laid  up  in  the  Ferula;  for  they 
tc  made  Ufe  of  the  Ferula  to  kindle  their  Fires  ;  whence  it  was 
“  appropriated  to  Bacchus,  both  on  account  of  the  Bonfires  2t 
“  their  beads,  and  becaufe  Wine  is  of  a  hot  and  fiery  Nature.” 

It  is  a  noted  Fable  of  Prometheus,  who  brought  the  Fire  he 
ftole  from  Heaven  to  Mortals  in  a  Ferula.  Other  Reafons  are 
given  why  the  Antients  confecrated  this  Shrub  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  a  light  and  hollow  Plant,  and  is  therefore  very  fuitable  to  an 
idle  and  everlaftingly  drunken  Deity.  Bacchus  himfelf  carries 
one  in  the  Bacchae.  Euripides,  o  Bxxysvq  if  lym  nrvpadltri  podyx 
‘Tdvxxi,  lx  vdfimoq  ccferaei.  Interpreters  render  this,  gefans  ignitam 
facem  picea ,  qua  ex  ferula  emicat ;  which  is  ridiculous  and  ab- 
furd.  The  Fire  is  laid  up  and  preferved  in  the  Ferula,  does  not 
emicare ,  burft  out  of  it.  Hence  i«^0)j|  irvgixolrxq  in  the  Epigram, 
in  which  the  Fire  is  kept  inclofed.  The  Poet’s  Meaning  is,  that 
Bacchus  carrying  both  a  Torch  and  Ferula  would  fpring  forth. 
Torches,  i.  e.  at  nrevxxd,  as  well  as  Thyrfi  and  Ferulae,  were 
ufed  in  the  Orgia  of  Bacchus.  Hence  fome  expound  Bafaq  by 
Xapara-5'a?,  as  others  va^rixaq  by  Thyrfos.  Hefychius,  Bvpc rot, 
xhet^oi,  TscLiA.'jrdhq,  odyvoi.  The fe  are  the  three  different  Arms  of 
the  Bacchantes,  the  Thyrfi,  the  Torches,  and  the  Ferulie. 
The  fame  Euripides  plainly  diftinguifhes  Bvpcmq  from  vdp Qvxxs  in 
thefe  Words : 

Q’JfO-OV  Us  tU  7\X@Sq  Lfr. 

i.  e.  “  One  ftruck  the  Rock  with  a  Thyrfus,  and  there  gufhed 
“  out  Water  ;  another,  fmote  the  Ground  with  her  Ferula,  and 
“  the  God  fent  forth  Wine.”  Siivanus  in  the  Poet  is  faid  to 
come  lhaking  Ferula;  and  Lillies, 

Venit  et  agrefi  capiti  Siivanus  honore , 

Flor entes  Ferulas  et  grandia  Lilia  quaffans. 

Which  muft  be  underftood  of  the  true  Shrub  of  the  Ferula. 
Bacchus  alfo  lx  vdpQyxoq  dlaam,  in  the  Tragedian,  (hakes  a  true  ' 
Ferula  which  was  confecrated  to  him  ;  whence  there  were 
pxgdtixopopoL  in  his  Myfteries  as  well  as  ^vpaopjov.  It  is  a  very 
noted  proverbial  Vej-fe. 

IIoXXoi  ftp  vao^WopopoL,  orxvpol  n  Bdxyot. 

Becaufe  they  were  alfo  Svpo-opcpoi ;  whence  many  Interpreters 
rendered  vdp foxas  as  if  it  were  Bvpanq.  Among  thefe  was  Pliny, 
who  took  vccpQvjxtvtjv  xofwv  of  the  Papyrus  to  mean  fuch  as  was  like 
the  Head  of  a  Thyrfus.  But  the  Philofopher  fpoke  of  the  Top 
of  the  Ferula  Shrub. 

That  the  ferulas  of  the  Schools  were  made  of  tills  Shrub, 
Martial  clearly  (hews  in  this  Diftich, 

Invifa  nimium  Pueris ,  grataque  Magif  ris, 

Clara  Prometheo  tnunere  ligna  furnus. 

The  fame  is  plain  from  the  Greek  Epigram  on  a  Schoolmafter 
dedicating  his  Stock,  after  leaving  his  Employment,  viz. 

’Lxfauvx  upon To&xyov,  l^ana,  re  x]  nrvptxoirxv 

NeipBrixx,  xporolpuv  ir?\olxropoi  vn metyuv. 

I  read  nrvpixoirav  vdpOyxx,  inftead  of  wxpaxoW av  in  the  Copy  :  In 
Suidas  it  (lands  ntxvxxurxv.  The  Epitliet  irupixoira;  beftow  ed  on 
the  Ferula,  is  an  Elegancy  exprelling  its  Ufe  in  holding  and 

S  keeping 
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keeping  of  Fire.  Of  the  fame  Ferula  was  the  Phyficians  Mal¬ 
leus,  nafO>j|,  which,  tho’  afterwards  made  of  Ivory,  retained  its 
antient  Name.  Martial. 

Artis  ebur  medico:  Narthecia  cernis  habere. 

Glofi  Malleus ,  vctfQvil;  Hence  Martial  joined  thefe  Nar¬ 

thecia  with  Whips  and  Ferulas  ;  and  hence  vafOuxio-fy;  in  Diofco- 
rides,  which  relates  to  that  txixfuma  Pulfation,  exercifed  on 
the  Bodies  of  venal  Slaves,  in  order  to  recall  the  Blood  and 
Spirits  into  the  extenuated  Parts,  by  frequent  Strokes  of  the 
Ferula.  This  is  the  fy-ST  of  the  Gloffary,  which  ren¬ 

ders  it  Malleus.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Martial’s  Narthecia 
are  to  be  taken  in  this  Senfe*  tho’  foon  after  the  Subjedl  of 
Whips  and  Ferulas  follows.  No  $  for  fy0r|,  or  t&ffimov, 
fignifies  a  little  Pot  or  Box  to  hold  Ointments,  and  the  Defign 
of  the  Poet  plainly  fhews  that  it  muft  fo  be  underftood  in  this 
Place;  Thou  Feeft,  fays  he,  that  Narthecia  of  Ivory  contain 
“  the  Gifts  of  the  medical  Art,  which  Padtius  had  rather  were 
“  his  own  •/’  that  is,  Ointments. 

Hence  the  antient  Phyficians  often  gave  this  Title  to  the 
Books  which  they  compofed  on  the  Art  of  Medicine;  Galen , 
lib.  v.  De  Comp.  Medic,  fecundum  Genera ,  cap.  3;  “  Eras, 

fays  he,  compofed  a  Treatife  of  the  Compofition  of  Medi- 
Ci  cines,  which  he  intitled  N*s9»|.”  He  mentions  alfo  the' 
Nag0«j|  of  Cratippus,  which  was  a  Book  of  Compofitions.  The 
N«g0u|  of  Soranus  is  cited  by  Aetius.  The  N«g0)j|,  as  I  faid, 
was  a  Box  to  keep  Ointment,  Myrothecium.  Hence  one  of 
the  moll  corredt  Copies  of  Homer  went  by  the  Name  of  ’Ex  tS 
td^rptos.  The  Reafon  Why  it  was  called  fo  was,  as  Strabo  tells 
us,  lib.  xiii.  becaufe  Alexander  the  Great  had  laid  it  up  in  a 
Box,  vcLfirptci,  moft  richly  adorned,  which  he  found  in  the  Per- 
fian  Treafury.  This  tdp6i>£  is  the  fame  which  Pliny  calls  Scri- 
nium  iinguentorum,  a  Box  of  Ointment,  adorned  with  Gold  and 
precious  Stones,  which  being  found  among  the  Spoils  of  Darius, 
was  pitched  upon  as  the  fitteft  Repofitory  for  Homer’s  Works, 
that  the  moft  valuable  Production  of  the  human  Genius  fhould 
be  laid  up  in  the  moft  exquifite  Piece  of  human  Workmanlhip. 
Scaliger  was  in  the  wrong  when,  in  an  Epiftle,  he  interprets 
the  ixtov,  appointed  by  Alexander  for  the  keeping  of  a  cor¬ 
rect  Copy  of  Homer’s  Works,  called  duo  rS  idfQuxoss  a  more 
facred  Repofitory,  in  which  Jewels  were  kept,  or  perhaps 
Ointments.  Why  Boxes  of  Ointment  are  fo  called  I  know 
not,  except  it  be  from  the  Form  of  a  Ferula,  which  might  give' 
Occafion  to  call  a  round  Box  by  that  Name  ;  for  the  Ferula  is 
a  light  and  hollow  Sort  of  Wood,  as  being  Reed-like,  xafapufSi a 
Pvtov.  More  than  that,  it  was  a  Cuftom  to  gather  fweet-feented 
Herbs  into  Bundles,  and  lay  them  between  the  Calami  and  the 
Ferulse,  to  preferve  their  Fragrancy.  ’Theophrajlus ,  lib.  ix.  cap . 
16.  Hence  any  Box  or  Repofitory  for  keeping  Ointments, 
came  to  be  called  improperly  and  vd  §0*jf.-  This  is  the 

very  Truth.  There  is  another  va§0«|  among  the  Phyficians,  dig¬ 
nifying  a  Stay  to  a  Bandage  [Splints].  Nag0»|  is  alfo  a  Porch  or 
Court  belonging  to  the  Temples  and  Cathedrals  of  the  antient 
Chriftians. 

Thefe  Things  were  neceffary  to  be  explained,  which,  for 
want  of  knowing,  have  hitherto  caft  a  Mill  before  the  Eyes  of 
Botanifts  as  to  the  Meaning  of  Sv^a-os xtpeods.  The  Gram¬ 
marians  expound  xdvno*  by  vafyl ;  not  that  xdmov  and  vd§6vi. 
Ferula  and  Cicuta,  are  the  fame,  but  becaufe  they  are  of  a 
F'erulaceous  Kind.  The  Greeks  called  it  xelmo v,  or  xdnov,  be¬ 
caufe,  when  its  Flower  begins  to  pafs  into  Seeds,  it  turbinates 
towards  the  Vertex,  and  forms  the  Figure  of  a  Cone.  This  laft 
Remark  I  thought  neceffary  to  be  added. 

A  C  A  N  U  S.  A  Species  of  Thiftle,  called  Acanus  Theophrajli. 
See  Carduus. 

A  CAP  NON.  ’Axcimw.  A  Name  of  the  Sampfu  chum,  or 
Marjoram.  It  alfo  fignifies  dry  Wood,  from  a  Negative,  and 
xe&mos  Smoak.  Gorcaus. 

ACARDIOS.  ’Axd$w.  Fearful,  depreffed,  faint-hearted. 
Cajlell. 

A  CAR  I,  or  Acarus.  A  fmall  InfeCt,  faid  by  Ariftotle 
to  breed  in  Wax. 

It  fignifies  alfo  an  InfeCt  like  a  Loufe,  which  harbours  in  the 
Skin.  Cajlellus  from  Aldrovandus ,  and  Pifo. 

A  C  A R N  A.  The  Fifh  Thiftle.  See  Carduus. 

A  C  A  R  N  A  N.  ‘lAxa.pa.v,’lAx.iz%\Kj<;>’'AKoc£vcc.  ASeabifh,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Athenaeus,  Rondeletius,  and  Aldrovandus.  It  is  faid 
to  be  caly  of  Digeftion,  and  to  afford  good  Nourifhment.  Cajlell. 

AC  ARON.  The  wild  Myrtle.  Blancard. 

ACARTUM.  Red  Lead  ;  called  alfo  Az EM afor.  Ru~ 
landus. 

AC  ATALE  PS  I  A.  ’AxaraXtiT«-  Incomprehenfibility,  or 
Uncertainty  in  Science  ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  Catalepsis, 
certain  Knowledge. 

ThisWord  is  taken  Notice  of  byCaftellus  j  but  I  do  not  know 
why  it  claims  a  Place  in  a  Medicinal  Dictionary,  except  becaufe 
it  occurs  in  Galen. 

ACATALIS.  AJ  uniper-berjy.  Conjlantine. 

ACATASTATOS.  ’Ax*T*Wej,  from  «  Negative,  and 
*^01r«f***,  which,  amongft  other  Significations,  implies  to  fix, 
efbbhlh,  or  render  certain.  Inconftant. 
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This  is  applied  to  irregular  Fevers,  where  the  Periods  of 
Exacerbation  are  uncertain,  and  the  Appearances  in  the  Urine' 
perpetually  changing. 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  fhivering  Fits  in  fevers,  which  return  at 
irregular  Periods  ;  fometimes  every  Day,  fomc-times  every  other 
Day,  or  every  third  Day. 

Or  it  is  applied  toUrines, which  are  turbid,  but  do  not  depohte 

any  regular  Sediment.  . 

A  CAT  ERA.  The  larger  or  black  Jumper.  Blancard. 

Bnmfelfius. 

ACATHARSIA.  from  «  Negative,  and 

zdMgv  to  purge.  It  fignifies  an  Impurity  of  the  Humours. 
Thus  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife  of  Difeafes,  /.  iii.  inform? 
us,  that  if  the  Head  aches  violently  from  a  Plenitude  of  tire 
Brain,  ’fis  a  Sign  the  Blood  is  loaded  with  Impurities  (oxaOago-fo 
n/iaint).  And  in  the  fame  Book  he  fays,  in  Apoplectic  Cafes, 
the  Brain  is  filled  with  much  Impurity  ttoMk  dxdapfas). 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  Sordes,  or  Impurities  of  Wounds. 

A  CATO,  or  Arax'os.  Soot.  Rulandus. 

A  C  A  U  L I S,  of  a  Negative,  and  Cadis  a  Stalk  or  Stem. 

A  Plant  is  faid  to  be  Acaulis,  or  without  Stalk,  whofe  Flower 
refts  on  the  Ground; 

ACAULOS  magm  Flore  Cafp .  Bautin,  is  the  Carline 
Thiftle. 

A  C  A  Z  D I R.  Tin  ;  called  alfo  Alk ain  Alomba.  Car 

Jlellusi  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

ACCATEM,  Accatum.  The  fame  as  Aurichal- 
cum,  which  fee. 

ACCELERATORES  URINyE.  So  called  from 
their  Ufe  in  expediting  the  Ejection  of  Urine  and  Seed.  Authors 
have  been  miftaken  in  the  afligning  the  Originations  of  thefe 
Mufcles^  either  to  the  SphinCter  Ani  or  Tubercles  of  the  Ofla 
Ifchii.  They  arife  flefhy  from  the  fuperjor  Part  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  aS  it  pafFes  under  the  Ofla  Pubis,  and  encompafling  the 
external  Part  of  the  Bulb  of  its  cavernous  Body,  both  Mufcles 
meet  on  the  inferior  Part,  and  march  according  to  the  Length  of 
the  Seam  of  the  Skin  in  the  Perinseum,  parting  from  each  other. 
They  afeend  to  their  Infertions  on  each  Side  the  Corpora  Caver- 
nofa  Penis. 

Befides  the  Ufe  commonly  aferibed  to  thefe  Mufcles,  in 
comprefling  the  Urethfa  in  driving  out  the  Remains  of  Urine, 
and  promoting  the  Ejaculation  of  the  Semen  in  Coitu,  (which 
ACtion  is  chiefly  done  by  the  laft  deferibed  Part  of  them  em¬ 
bracing  the  Urethra  as  they  pafs  to  their  Infertions  on  each  Side 
the  cavernous  Bodies  of  the  Penis)  they  alfo  aflift  the  EreCtorest 
Penis  in  its  Erection,  l>y  driving  the  Blood  contained  in  the  Bulb 
of  the  cavernous  Body  of  the  Urethra  towards  the  Glands  in 
greater  Quantities,,  whereby  it  becomes  diftended,  the  Veins 
which  carry  off  the  refluent  Blood  from  the  Corpus  Cavernofum 
Urethrae,  at  that  Time  being  alfo  eompreft  by  the  T umefadtion 
of  thefe  Mufcles.  Cooper. 

ACCESSIO.  Acc-e ssion.  It  fignifies  the  Beginning  of 
a  Paroxyfm,  or  Fit  of  an  Intermitting  Fever. 

ACCESSORIUS.  Willis  has  given  this  Name  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  Nerve. 

The  Nervi  AcceJJbri'i  belong  to  the  eighth  Pair,  and  arife  by 
feveral  Filaments  from  both  Sides  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis  of  the 
Neck,  fometimes  higher  and  fometimes  lower.  Each  of  them 
runs  up  between  the  two  nervous  Planes  which  come  out  From 
the  Spinal  Marrow,  to  form  the  Vertebral  Nerves,  and  they 
gradually  increafe  in  their  Courfe  upwards,  by  means  of  feveral 
i  ilaments  which  they  receive  from  the  pofterior  nervous  Planes. 

Having  reached  above  the  firft  Vertebra,  each  Nerve  is  fixed 
to  the  Backfide  of  the  Ganglion  of  the  Nervus  fub-occipitalis, 
or  that  of  the  tenth  Pair  ;  and  having,  at  the  upper  Part  of  this 
Adhefion,  received  two  Filaments  from  the  pofterior  Portion  of 
the  Medulla,  they  part  from  the  Ganglion,  and  continue  their 
Courfe  upward.  Thefe  two  Filaments  are  fometimes  without 
any  Communication  with  the  Ganglion,  or  with  the  anterior 
Plane  ;  fo  that  they  feem  rather  to  belong  to  the  Nervus  Accejfa- 
rius  than  to  the  Sub-Occipitalis. 

They  enter  the  Cranium  by  the  great  Occipital  Foramen  ; 
and  having  communicated  with  the  Origin  of  the  Sub-Occipitalis, 
or  Nerves  of  the  tenth  Pair,  and  with  the  great  Hypoglofli  or 
ninth  Pair,  they  return  out  of  the  Cranium  with  the  Nerves  of 
the  eighth  Pair,  or  Sympathetici  Medii,  with  which  they  com¬ 
municate  in  their  common  Paflage  through  the  Cranium. 

As  foon  as  they  get  without  the  Cranium,  each  of  them  gives 
off  a  confiderable  Branch,  which  divides  into  two.  One  is  very 
fliort,  and  immediately  joins  the  Trunk  of  the  eighth  Pair  ;  the 
other,  which  is  longer,  joins  the  fmall  Portion  or  firft  Branch, 
which  goes  to  the  Tongue,  They  likewife  communicate  with 
the  great  Hypogloflus  and  Sympatheticus  on  each  Side. 

Afterwards  the  Nervus  Accejforius  runs  backward,  and  perfo¬ 
rating  the  Mufculus  Sterno-Maftoidseus,  runs  to  the  Trapezius, 
on  which  it  is  diftributed,  and  terminates  after  having  fupplied 
the  Rhomboides.  In  this  Courfe  it  communicates  with  the  firft 
three  Pairs  of  the  Cervical  Nerves,  and  gives  Branches  to  the 
Glands  of  the  Neck,  to  the  Mufculus  Angularis  of  the  Scapula, 
the  Complexus,  Occipitalis,  and  to  the  Integuments.  WinJlovj. 

AC- 
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A  C  C  F.  S  S  U  S.  It  fignifies  the  approaching,  or  having  car¬ 
nal  Knowledge  of  a  Woman. 

ACCIB.  Lead.  Rulandus.  Johnfon.  Cafellus. 

ACC  IDE  NS.  The  fame  as  Symptom,  which  fee. 

ACCIPITER.  vUfxL  A  Hawk,  of  which  there  arc 
many  Kinds.  That  mentioned  by  Dale  is  thus  diftinguifhed. 

Accipiter,  Offic.  Schrod.  v.  13.  Accipiter  Fringillarius , 
Mer.  Pin.  170.  Schw.  A.  189.  Fringillarius  Accipiter  vulgo 
Nifus  did  us,  Aldrov.  Ornith.  i.  344.  Accipiter  Fringillarius , 
Gefn.  de  Avib.  43.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  10.  Charlt.  Exer.  72.  Ac¬ 
cipiter  Fringillarius  feu  Recentiorum  Nifus ,  Will.  Ornith.  51. 
Raii  Ornith.  86.  Ejufd.  Synop.  A.  18.  Fringillarius ,  JBellon. 
des  Oyfe.  122.  The  Sparrow-Hawk.  Dale. 

The  whole  Bird,  its  Food  and  Excrements  are  in  Ufe; 

Oil  wherein  a  Hawk  has  been  boiled,  is  faid  to  cure  Diffem- 
pers  of  the  Eyes,  if  they  are  anointed  with  it. 

The  fame  Virtue  is  in  the  Fat.  The  fame  Oil  cures  all  De¬ 
formities  of  the  Skin.  The  Excrements  are  of  fo  heating  a 
Quality,  that  Galen  will  not  admit  them  as  Part  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  But  there  are  fome  who  ufe  them  in  Diforders  of  the 
Eyes  ;  others  however  advife  them  in  order  to  promote  Delivery, 
taken  inwardly,  or  by  way  of  Suffumigation.  Hippocrates  and 
Pliny  prefcribe  them  againft  Barrennefs.  Dale. 

ACCIPITRINA.  The  fame  as  Hieracium.  Hawk- 
weed. 

ACCRETIO.  Accretion,  or  Growth.  See  Nutri¬ 
tion. 

ACCUBITUS.  This  fignifies  lying  together  in  the  fame 
Bed,  without  any  Venereal  Commerce. 

ACCURTATORIA.  A  Synopfis,  or  Epitome.  The 
Word  is  ufed  by  Raymond  Lully. 

A CCUS  ATI O.  The  fame  as  Indicatio,  which  fee. 
Cajiellus. 

ACEDIA.  ’AxY^iy,  from  «  Negative,  and  x.*$oct  Care. 
Careleffnefs,  Negled. 

This  Word  occurs  in  Hippocrates  de  Locis  in  Homine ,  and 
embroils  the  Sentence  not  a  little.  The  Interpreters  tranflate  it 
Panniculus,  a  Rag,  from  the  Context  and  parallel  Places  in  the 
fame  Author ;  tho’  ctxvMn  fignifies  no  fuch  Thing.  Foefius 
thinks  the  Paffage  corrupted  unlefs  by  dxvMv  Hippocrates  means 
a  Rag  that  has  been  much  worn,  not  worth  Care ,  and  good  for 
nothing  elfe.  This  Conjecture  feems  right,  tho’  Foefius  does 
not  think  fo  himfelf. 

Acedia  is  alfo  ufed  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Treatife  oh  the 
Glands,  to  fignify  Trouble  or  Fatigue. 

ACEPHALOS.  ’Ax*ipa?wf,  from  «  Negative,  and  *s<pa,x* 
a  Head. 

This  is  applied  to  Monfters  born  without  Heads,  of  which 
there  have  been  fome  Inftances. 

ACER.  The  Maple  Tree  ;  fo  called,  according  to  Voilius, 
of  acris,  becaufe  of  the  very  great  Hardnefs  of  the  Wood. 

It  hath  jagged  or  angular  Leaves  ;  the  Seeds  grow  together  in 
hard- winged  Velfels.  Miller. 

The  Characters  are; 

1.  Acer  majus,  Offic.  Ger.1299.  Emac.1484.  Mor.  Pin.  t. 
Raii  Synopfis  iii.  470*  Acermajus ,  multis  f alfo  Platanus ,  J.  B. 
i.  168.  Raii  Hift.  ii.  1701.  Acer  majus  quibufdam  Platanus 
didum ,  Chab.  61.  Acer  majus  Lat folium,  Sycomorus  falfo  didum. 
Park.  Theat.  1425.  Acer  montanum  candidum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  430. 
Tourn.  Inft.  615.  Elem.  Bat.  488.  Boerhaave  Ind.  A.  ii.  134. 
Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  72.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jan.  129.  Buxb.  3.  Acer  mon¬ 
tanum  candidum,  aliis  Platanus,  Jonf.  Dendr.  131.  Acermajus , 
five  Platanus  Scotica  Cardini ,  Merc.  Bat.  i.  16.  Phyt.  Brit.  2. 
The  Great  Maple. 

It  grows  in  Walks  and  Church-yards,  blofloms  in  May,  and 
the  Fruit  is  ripe  in  September.  The  Juice  that  diftils  from  the 
wounded  Tree  is  ufed  in  Phyfic,  and  fuppofed  to  be  beneficial 
in  fcorbutic  Diforders. 

In  the  Beginning  of  Spring,  when  the  new  Buds  fwell  with 
Juice,  the  Tree  wounded  in  the  Trunk,  Branches  or  Roots, 
yields  a  fweet  and  potable  Liquor  in  abundance,  as  the  Birch 
does.  Buxb.  Some  ufe  it  for  their  ordinary  Drink.  Rupp.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Canada  made  a  Sugar  out  of  the  Juice  of  this 
Tree.  See  Ad.  Philof.  Lond.  N°  171.  p.  g8g.  Dale . 

2.  Acer,  Offic.  Chab.  60.  Acer,  Opulus,  Ment.  Ind.  35. 
Acer  minus,  Ger.  Emac.  1484.  Raii  Hift.  fi.  1700.  Synop.  iii. 
470.  Mer.  Pin.  2.  Merc.  Bat.  ii.  16.  Phyt.  Brit.  2.  Acer  minus 
jive  vulgar e.  Park.  Theat.  1 41 5.  Acer  campejlre  ct  minus,  C.  B. 
Pin.  431.  Tourn.  Inft.  615.  Elem.  Bat.  488.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  ii. 
234.  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  55.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jan.  129.  Buxb.  3.  Acer 
campejlre,  aliis  Opulus  campejlris  veterum ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  132* 
Acer  vulgare  minori  folio,  J.  B.  166.  The  Maple. 

It  is  common  in  Hedges,  and  blofloms  in  May.  The  Root 
is  ufed  in  Phyfic.  Infufed  in  Wine,  it  is  with  very  good  Suc- 
tefs  applied  in  Pains  of  the  Liver.  Pliny.  Dale. 

To  thefe  two  Sorts  Miller  adds  the  following : 

Acer  majus  Foliis  eleganter  variegatis ,  Hort.  Edin.  The 
greater  Maple,  with  ftriped  Leaves,  commonly  called  the  ftriped 
Sycomore. 


Acer  Virginianum,  folio  majore,  fubtus  argenteo,  fupra  viridt 
fplendente.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  Virginian  flowering  Maple. 

Ac  E  R  Americanwn ,  folio  majore ,  fubtus  argenteo,  J'upra  viridi 
fplendente,  foribus  multis  coccineis.  The  American  flowering 
Maple,  with  larger  Bunches  of  fcarlet  Flowers. 

Acer  maximum,  foliis  trifdis,  vel  quinquefidis  Virginianum , 
Pluk.  Phyt.  The  Virginian  afh-leaved  Maple. 

Acer  Platanoides ,  Munt.  The  Norway  Maple,  with  Plane- 
Tree  Leaves. 

Acer  Platanoides  foliis  eleganter  variegatis.  The  ftriped  Nor¬ 
way  Maple. 

Acer  trifolia,  C.  B.  P.  The  Maple  with  a  trifoliated  Leaf. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Maple,  which  is  very  common  in 
Virginia,  and  is  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Sugar  Maple  ;  from 
which  Tree  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Country  make  a  very  good 
Sort  of  Sugar,  and  in  large  Quantities;  But  this  Tree  is  at 
prefent  very  rare  in  Europe  ;  tho’  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the 
People  make  Sugar  from  more  than  one  Sort  of  Maple.  M. 
Ray  and  Dr.  Lifter  prepared  a  tolerable  good  Sort  of  Sugar  from 
our  greater  Maple,  by  tapping  fome  of  the  Trees  in  their  bleed¬ 
ing  Seafon  ;  and  I  have  obferved,  upon  cutting  off  a  Branch  of 
the  afh-leaved  Maple  in  February,  a  great  Quantity  of  a  very 
fweet  Juice  hath  flowed  out  for  feveral  Days  together.  Miller. 

ACER  AT  OS.  ’Ak^xto;,  from  a  Negative,  and 
or  to  mix.  Unmixed,  uncorrupted.  It  is  applied 

fometimes  to  the  Humours  of  the  Body  by  Hippocrates.  Paulus. 
iTgineta  mentions  a  Plaifter  under  this  Name,  but  probably 
means  Aceron.  See  Acerides. 

A  C  E  R  B  U  S.  Ergfpi/oj.  Sour,Harfh.  It  is  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch 
a  four  Tafte  accompanied  with  Aftringency,  as  we  meet  with  in 
unripe  Fruits. 

Sometimes  figuratively  it  fignifies  prickly,  axa»9»t. 

Diofcorides. 

ACERIDES.  from  a  Negative,  and  x-fog  Wax. 

Plaifters  made  without  Wax  are  thus  called.  Galen. 

ACEROSUS,  of  Acus,  from  Chaff.  It  is  an 

Epithet  of  the  moft  brown  and  coarfe  Sort  of  Bread,  made  of 
Flour  not  feparated  from  the  Bran. 

^ACESIAS.  A  Greek  Phyfician.  All  that  we  know  of 
him  is,  that  he  was  fo  unfortunate  in  his  Practice,  that  it  gave 
Rife  to  a  Proverb,  Axzo-ixg  Ido-x-ro,  Acefas  has  had  it  under  Hand-, 
fpoken  of  any  Thing  that  grows  worfe  for  being  taken  Care  of. 
This  is  quoted  by  many  Collectors  of  Proverbs  from  Arifiophanes. 

An  Acesias,  in  the  Opinion  of  Fabricius,  different  from  the 
above-mentioned,  is  taken  Notice  of  by  Atheraeus,  and  num¬ 
bered  amongft  the  Writers  on  the  Subject  of  Preferving  or 
Pickling. 

A  C  E  S I S.  "Axicn;.  A  Remedy,  or  Cure; 

AC  ESI  US.  The  fame  as  Tele sphorus,  orEvamerion, 
according  to  Paufanias.  It  is  not  known  who  or  what  is  meant 
by  this  real  or  pretended  Perfon.  He  is  reprefented  in  the  Figure 
of  a  Boy  on  fome  antient  Medals  ftruck  at  Pergamus,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious.  See  Teles- 
phorus. 

AC  ESO.  A  Daughter  of  ./Efculapius,  fabled  to  have  had 
great  Knowledge  irt  Phyfic.  Le  Clerc  is  of  Opinion,  that  Acefo 
means  allegorically  the  Purity  of  the  Air,  refined  by  the  Rays 
of  the  Sun,  and  rendered  Medicinal  and  Reftorative  to  thofe 
that  refpire  it  thus  in  Perfection; 

A  C  E  S  T  A.  Diftempers  which  are  curable.  G or r ecus. 

ACESTIDES.  Thus  the  Chimneys  of  Furnaces,  where 
Brafs  was  made,  were  called  ;  contrived  narrow  at  the  Top,  on 
purpofe  to  receive  the  Fumes  of  the  melting  Metal,  and  colled 
them,  that  Cadmia  might  be  produced  in  greater  Quantities. 
Diofcorides,  Salmafii  Hyl.  Iatrica.  See  Cadmia. 

ACESTIS.  ’Axe? rif.  A  faditious  Sort  of  Chryfccolla, 
made  of  Cyprian  Verdigreafe,  the  Urine  of  Children,  and 
Nitre.  Pliny. 

ACESTORIS.  ’AxErofh,  from  olxog  a  Cure; 

It  fignifies  ftridlyaFemalePhyfician, and  is  ufed  for  a  Midwife; 

ACESTRA.  "Axs A  Needle. 

ACESTRIDES.  ’Axer^hg,  from  axso^ai,  to  cure.  Mid¬ 
wives  were  fo  called  amongft  the  Greeks.  The  Word  is  ufed 
by  Hippocrates  irt  this  Senfe,  at  the  latter  End  of  his  Treatife 
de  Carnibus. 

ACETABULUM,  k ofv^,  Kowm$vv,  ’ofujS&pov.-  The 
Herb  Umbilicus  Veneris,  which  fee. 

Acetabulum  fignifies  a  large  Cavity  in  a  Bone,  which  re¬ 
ceives  another  convex  Bone,  for  the  Convenience  of  a  circular 
■  Motion  of  the  Joint  thus  articulated.  Thus  the  large  Cavity 
found  by  the  Offa  innominata  is  particularly  called,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  Head  of  the  Femur,  or  Thigh  Bone. 

It  is  formed  by  the  Jundure  of  the  Os  Ilium,  Ifchium,  and 
Pubis.  In  it  the  Edge  called  Supercilium,  the  cartilaginous  Ca¬ 
vity,  the  Impreffion  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cavity,  and  the  Notch 
in  the  Edge,  are  obfervable. 

The  Edge,  or  Supercilium,  is  very  prominent  on  the  upper 
Part ;  on  the  Sides  this  Prominence  decreafes  as  they  defeend, 
and  between  the  anterior  and  inferior  Part  it  is  quite  loft.  In 
the  natural  State  it  is  increafed  by  an  additional  elaftic  Circle. 

The 
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The  Cavity  is  proportionable  to  the  Prominence  of  the  Edge, 
and  confequently  deeper  on  the  upper  and  back  Part  than  on  the 
lower  and  fore  Part.  It  is  covered  with  a  very  fmooth  Cartilage, 
except  from  the  Middle  to  the  Notch,  which  terminates  pre- 
cifely  at  the  Edge  of  the  Cavity. 

This  Portion  of  the  Cavity  which  is  without  Cartilage,  is 
what  is  called  the  unequal  Impreflion,  which  is  broader  toward 
the  Bottom  of  the  Cavity  than  toward  the  Edge,  and  ferves  to 
contain  a  Ligament  and  a  Bundle  of  Glands. 

The  Notch  is  precifely  between  the  anterior  and  inferior  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Edge  of  the  Cavity,  near  the  Foramen  Ovale, 
which  it,  in  a  Manner,  unites  with  the  Cavity.  The  Situation 
of  this  Notch  is  oblique  with  refpetSf  to  the  Direction  of  the 
whole  Body  in  an  eredt  Pofture. 

The  elaftic  Border  of  the  cotyloide  Cavity  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  Ligaments.  It  is  a  Sort  of  additional  Piece,  ftrongly 
united  to  the  Edge  of  that  Cavity,  but  eafdy  yields  both  Ways 
to  any  Preflure.  It  may  be  ftretched  out  by  pulling,  and  re¬ 
covers  and  contrails  again  when  that  Force  is  removed.  It  is 
of  a  very  fingular  Texture,  being  compofed  of  elaftic  Fibres, 
interwoven  together  through  its  whole  Circumference,  and 
which,  in  feveral  Places,  are  by  Degrees  inclined  toward  the 
bony  Edge  of  the  Cavity.  It  makes  an  intire  Circle  ;  and  where 
it  paftes  over  the  Notch,  the  tranfverfe  Ligament  before-men¬ 
tioned  ferves  to  fupport  it,  as  the  bony  Edge  of  the  Cavity  does 
through  all  the  reft  of  its  Circumference.  IVinfow’s  Anatomy. 

Acetabulum  alfo  ftgnifies  a  Sort  of  glandular  Subftance, 
many  of  which  are  found  in  the  Placenta  of  fome  Animals. 
See  Cotyledon. 

Acetabulum  was  alfo  a  Meafure  ufed  by  the  Antients, 
which  anfwers  to  one  eighth  Part  of  our  Pint. 

It  feems  to  have  taken  its  Denomination  from  a  Veffel  in 
which  Vinegar  was  brought  to  their  Tables,  which  probably 
contained  about  this- Quantity,  and  was  called  Acetabulum  from 
Acetum ,  Vinegar.  This  Derivation  is  quoted  by  Chambers 
from  Agricola  >  and  it  has  the  greater  Appearance  of  being  right, 
becaufe  o^ocpov,  Oxybaphon,  which  is  exaddy  the  fame  Mea¬ 
fure,  feems  to  be  in  like  Manner  derived  from  ofo?.  Vinegar. 

Authors  have  taken  fome  Pains  to  determine  the  Weight  of 
the  Acetabulum  of  different  Liquids,  in  which  they  are  not  agreed. 
As  the  fpecific  Gravity  of  Fluids  are  various,  the  Weight  of 
the  Acetabulum ,  as  well  as  all  other  Meafures,  muft  be  fo  too. 
ACETARIA.  Salads. 

ACETARIUM  SCORBUTICUM.  A  Kind  of 
Medicine,  or  rather  Pickle,  recommended  by  Bates ;  in  which 
he  advifes  fcorbutical  Patients  to  dip  their  Victuals  before  they 
eat  it.  It  is  made  thus  : 

Take  of  the  picked  Leaves  of  Sea  Scurvy-grafs  three  Ounces, 
White  Sugar  fix  Ounces, 

Salt  of  Scurvy-grafs  an  Ounce  ; 

_  Beat  all  together,  and  add  fix  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Oranges. 
A  C  ET  O  S  A,  [of  acetofus ,  eager,  four,  L.]  Sorrel  ;  fo  called 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  yuji,  four. 

.  The  Leaves  of  Sorrel  are  fmooth,  fucculent,  and  tender ; 
fomewhat  long,  and  fharp-pointed  ;  ending  near  the  Footftalk 
in  two  Iharp  Ears  like  Spinage  ;  of  a  very  four  Tafte.  The 
Stalk  is  long  and  flender,  fet  with  two  or  three  fmaller  Leaves  ; 
and  at  the  Top,  a  long  reddifh  Spike  of  fmall  ftaminous  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  fhining  three-fquare  Seed. 
The  Root  is  about  a  Finger  thick,  branched,  and  full  of  Fibres 
of  a  yellowifh  brown  Colour,  abiding  feveral  Years.  It  grows 
every  where  in  the  Fields  and  Meadows,  flowering  in  May.  The 
Leaves,  Seed,  and  Root  are  ufed.  Miller. 

I.  Acetosa  vulgaris ,  Oxalis,  Oflic.  Acetofa  vulgaris ,  Park. 
742.  Raii  Hift.  i.  178.  Acetofa  pratenfis,  C.  B.  114.  Hift. 
Oxon.  ii.  582.  Tourn.  Inft.  502.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  ii.  85.  Dill. 
Cat.  67.  Buxb.  4.  Acetofa  major  vulgatiffima ,  Schw.  5.  Acetofa 
vulgaris ,  five  Rumecs  campejlrinus ,  Munt.  Herb.  Brit.  221. 
Oxalis  feu  Aetofa,  Ger.  319.  Emac.  396.  Park.  Parad.  486. 
Chab.  31 1.  Oxalis  vulgaris  folio  longo,  J.  B.  ii.  989.  Lapathum 
Acetofum  vulgar e,  Raii  Synop.  iii.  56.  Common  Sorrel. 

It  grows  in  Meadows  and  Paiftures,  and  flowers  in  May. 
The  Parts  of  it  ufed  in  Phyfic  are,  I.  the  Leaves,  which  are 
juicy,  fmooth,  pointed,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  of  an 
acid  Tafte  ;  2.  the  Root,  which  is  fibrous,  yellow,  and  has  an 
aftringent  Tafte  ;  3.  the  Seeds,  which  are  of  a  triangular  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  of  a  bright  red  Colour.  As  to  its  Virtues  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  Cardiacs  and  Hepatics,  refills  Putrefadlion, 
creates  an  Appetite,  reprefles  Bile,  and  allays  Third  ;  whence 
it  is  moft  frequently  given  in  common  and  peftilential  Fevers.- 
Dale. 

The  Leaves  are  of  great  Ufe  againft  the  Scurvy,  and  to  that 
End  areVecommended  to  be  eaten  in  the  Spring  in  Salads ;  and 
the  Juice  is  frequently  given  among  the  other  antifcorbutic 
Juices.  The  Root  has  no  Sournefs,  but  a  bitter  aftringent 
Tafte  ;  and  is  accounted  ferviceable  againft  the  Scurvy,  and 
bilious  Fluxes.  The  Seed  is  alfo  very  aftringent,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  put  into  Diafcordium,  and  other  binding  Medicines.  Miller. 

This  Plant  is  excellent  in  hot,  lax,  putrid  Conftitutions, 
abounding  with  Bile.  Boerhaave. 
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The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  not  four,  as  Matthiolus  affirms : 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  bitter,  very  aftringent,  and 
gives  but  a  faint  red  Colour  to  the  blue  Paper  ;  whereas  the 
Leaves  give  it  as  deep  a  Red  as  Alum.  The  Red  from  the 
Leaves  continues  after  the  Paper  is  dry  }  that  from  the  Roots 
vanilhes,  nothing  remaining  but  a  brown  Spot.  1  he  eifential 
Salt  of  the  Sorrel  is  a  Mixture  of  Sal  Ammoniac  and  Nitre  ;  it 
crackles  in  the  Fire,  and  fmells  of  an  urinous  Spirit  when  dif- 
folved  in  Oil  of  Tartar.  The  Sal  Ammoniac  feems  to  be  moft 
difengaged  in  the  Roots,  becaufe  they  ftain  the  blue  Paper  with 
a  red  Colour,  which  the  Nitre  could  not  do  ;  but  in  the  Leaves 
their  Acids  are  difengaged  from  a  great  Quantity  of  acrid  Salt, 
and  become,  in  fome  Meafure,  like  the  acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  or  that  of  Nitre.  In  the  Roots  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Salts 
are  united  with  a  little  foetid  Oil,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  Earth. 
In  the  Leaves  they  are  diffolved  in  a  great  Quantity  of  Phlegm. 
There  does  not  appear  any  Vitriol  in  die  Sorrel ; ,  for  the  Juice 
of  its  Leaves  does  not  blacken  the  Tindlure  of  Galls,  any  more 
than  other  Acids  which  have  nothing  metallic  in  them.  So  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  different  Parts  of  the  Sorrel  have  different 
Virtues.  The  Roots  where  die  Sal  Ammoniac,  the  Sulphur, 
and  the  Earth  predominate,  are  good  to  remove  Obftruaions  in 
the  Bowels :  They  are  preferibed  in  Broths,  Deco&ions,  and 
opening  Ptifans.  The  Leaves,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  fo 
fiiarp  that  they  fet  the  Teeth  on  Edge,  cool,  by  diminiftiing  the 
Fermentation  of  the  Blood,  and  temper  the  Bile,  or  keep  it 
from  inflaming.  Simon  Faulli  relates,  that  in  Greenland  they 
give  to  thofe  that  are  troubled  with  the  Scurvy,  Broths,  or  De- 
codtions  of  Cochlearia,  with  Sorrel  Leaves  ;  which  corre6l  its 
Acrimony.  It  has  been  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Ufe  of  the  Roots 
and  Leaves  of  this  Plant  very  much  relieve  fcorbutic  Perfons, 
of  a  dry  and  bilious  Conftitution.  The  Leaves  bruifed,  or 
roafted  under  the  Coals,  hafterr  the  Suppuration  of  Tumours, 
as  well  as  Leaven.  The  Roots  ftain  Water  with  a  red  Colour  ; 
and  may  ferve  to  cheat  Tick  People  who  want  to  drink  Wine, 
efpecially  if  you  add  a  little  Juice  of  Pomegranates.  Martin’s 
Tournfort.  See,  under  the  Article  Botanic  a,  an  Account  of 
the  Method  of  examining  the  Contents  of  Vegetables,  by  the 
Alterations  they  produce  in  the  Colour  of  blue  Paper,  (sc. 

2.  Acetosa  arvenfis ,  Offic.  Acetofa  minor,  feu  Lujula ,  Ind. 
Med.  iii.  Acetofa  arvenfis  laneeolata,  C.  B.  114.  Raii  Hift.  i. 
180.  Dill.  Cat.  52.  Hift.  Oxon.  ii.  584.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.ii.  86. 
Tourn.  Inff.  503.  Buxb.  4.,  Acetofa  minor  laneeolata ,  Park. 
Theat.  744.  Munt.  Herb.  Brit.  222.  Acetofa  laneeolata  major , 
Schw.  8.  Oxalis  parva  auriculata  repens,  J.  B.  ii.  992.  Chair.- 
312.  Oxalis  tenuifolia ,  Ger.  320.  Emac.  397.  Lapathum  ace- 
tofum  repens  lanccolatum ,  Raii  Synop.  56.  Sheep’s  Sorrel. 

This  grows  in  Tillage  Grounds  ;  its  Leaves  are  in  Ufe  ;  it 
is  more  grateful  to  the  Palate  than  the  common  Sorrel,  and  is 
befides  endued  with  all  its  Virtues.  Chab.  Dale. 

This  Sorrel  is  lower  and  fmaller  than  the  common,  having 
many  narrow  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  each  of  which  has  two  large 
Ears  growing  to  the  End  next  the  Stalk,  which  makes  the  Leaf 
appear  like  the  Head  of  a  bearded  Spear.  They  are  four,  like 
the  common.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes,  as  thofe  of  the 
former  5  .  are  fmall  and  ftamineous  ;  and  'the  Seeds  triangular,, 
and  lefs  than  the  Seeds  of  that.  The  Root  is  fmall,  and  creep¬ 
ing  in  the  Ground.  It  grows  in  dry  barren  Soils,  and  flowers 
in  May.  It  is  but  rarely  ufed,  being  fuppofed  to  have  lefs  Virtue 
than  the  common  Sorrel.  Miller. 

3.  Acetosa  Romana  rotundi folia,  Offic.  Munt.  Herb.  Brit. 
224.  Acetofa  rotundifolia  hortenfis,  C.  B.  1 1 1.  Raii  Hift.  i.  180. 
Hift.  Oxon.  ii.  583.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  ii.  86.  Tourn.  Inft.  503. 
Buxb.  4.  Acetofa  Sabandica,  Schw.  214.  Oxalis  Franca  feu  Ro¬ 
mana,  Ger.  320.  Emac.  397.  Oxalis  faliva  Franca  five  Romana 
rotundifolia.  Park.  743.  Oxalis  folio  rotundiore  repens,  J.  B.  ii. 
991.  Chab.  31 1.  French  Sorrel. 

It  grows  in  Gardens  ;  the  Leaves  are  ufed,  and  have  the  fame 
Virtues  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  Dale. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sorrel  are  of  a  glaucous  or  blewifti  °recn 
Colour  ;  they  are  broader,  fhorter,  and  rounder  than  the  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  the  Ears  that  Hand  on  each  Side,  at  their  joinino-  to 
the  Footftalk,  are  very  large.  The  Stalks  do  not  arife  to  "that 
Height ;  they  are  weaker,  and  ftand  not  fo  ere£l ;  the  Flower 
and  Seed  much  like  the  other. 

This  Sorrel  is  found  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  June.  The 
Leaves  are  as  four  as  the  common,  and  may  be  ufed  indifferently 
with  it,  both  in  Medicine  and  Salads.  Miller.  Bot.  Off, \ 

This  Plant  is  of  great  Service  in  Phyfic.  From  the  Juice 
decodted,  well  depurated,  and  infpillated,  and  afterwards  laid  up 
in  a  (ubterraneous  Place,  is  made  an  acid  Salt,  which  ftimufates 
and  purges,  corroborates  and  aftringes,  and  is  proper  for  all 
Difeafes  attended  with  a  burning,  putrid,  aud  continual  Fever. 
A  Decodtion  of  the  Leaves  or  Roots,  in  Whey  of  new  Milk 
is  excellent  againft  all  lingering  Difeafes  in  general,  where  there 
is  an  Acrimony  tending  to  Putrefadlion.  Its  Conferve,  Svrup 
and  Water  are  in  Ufe.  No  Plant  better  purges  the^ody  of 
fccculent  Humours  colled  in  the  Winter.  A  Handful  of  the 
Leaves  boiled  in  a  Pint  of  Whey,  is  an  excellent  Medicine  in 
April.  In  ihort,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  eftdaual  Remedies  againft 

the 
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the  Scurvy,  if  the  Plant  itfelf  be  eaten  green,  or  its  Juice 
drank  ;  for  it  helps  a  (linking  Breath,  fallens  loofe  Teeth,  and 
cures  the  Putrefa&ion  of  the  Gums  ;  and  is  extremely  beneficial 
in  all  Cafes  where  the  Blood  is  too  fluid,  and  the  VcfTels  lax. 
They  who  fpit  Blood,  and  are  prone  to  a  Confumption,  find 
extraordinary  Relief  from  taking  the  Juice  hereof,  which  is  of 
Ufe  alfo  externally  applied  ;  for  it  is  proper  to  cleanfe  fordid  Ul¬ 
cers  ;  and  the  Leaves,  contufed  with  Frefh-Butter,  are  of  the 
greatefl  Sendee  againft  fuch  Carbuncles  as  tend  to  a  Gangrene. 
*  Boerh.  Hif.  Plant. 

To  thefe  three  principal  Kinds  Miller  adds  the  following  : 

Acetosa  Foil  is  crifpis ,  C.  B.  P.  Sorrel  with  curled  Leaves. 

Ace  T  os  a  montana  maxima ,  C.  B.  P.  Greatefl  Mountain 
Sorrel. 

Acetosa  Pyrenaica ,  angufiffimo  id  longijjimo  folio,  Schol. 
Bot.  Pyrenean  Sorrel,  with  very  long  narrow  Leaves. 

Acetosa  montana ,  lato  Ari  rotundo  folio ,  Bocc.Muf.  Moun¬ 
tain  Sorrel,  with  a  broad  Arum  Leaf. 

Acetosa  montana  pumila,fagopyri  folio ,  Bocc.Muf.  Dwarf 
Mountain  Sorrel,  with  a  Buckwheat  Leaf. 

Acetosa  tuberofa  radice,  C.  B.  P.  Sorrel  with  a  tuberofe 
Root.  A 

Acetosa  Calthce folio ,  peregrina ,  C.  B.  P.  Foreign  Sorrel, 
with  a  Marigold  Leaf. 

Acetosa  lucida ,  folio  Atriplicis ,  H.  R.  Par.  Shining  Sorrel, 
with  Orach  Leaves. 

Acetosa  major  Italica,  femme  rotundioreld  glomerate,  H.  R. 
Par.  Greater  Italian  Sorrel,  with  a  round  glomerated  Seed. 

Acetosa  lanceolata  anguf  folia  elatior,  Mor.  Hift.  Taller, 
narrow-leaved,  fpear-pointed  Sorrel. 

Acetosa  Ocy mi  folio,  Neapolitana,  C.  B.  P.  Neapolitan 
Sorrel,  with  a  Bafil  Leaf. 

Acetosa  Americana,  foliis  long.iffmis  pediculis  donatis.  Ame¬ 
rican  Sorrel,  with  Leaves  growing  on  long  Pedicles. 

Acetosa  rotundi folia  r opens  Eboracenfis,  folio  in  ■ medio  deli¬ 
rium  patiente,  Mor.  Hift.  Creeping  round-leaved  Sorrel  of  the 
North. 

Acetosa  arborefeens,  fubrotundo  folio,  ex  infulis  Fortunatis , 
Pluk.Almag.  Shrubby  Sorrel,  with  a  round  Leaf,  from  the 
Fortunate  Iflands. 

Acetosa  Mufcovitica  ferilis,  M.  H.  The  Northern  barren 
Sorrel. 

As  Boerhaave  attributes  great  Virtues  to  the  native  Salts  of 
Acetofa,  it  will  be  proper  to  infert  his  Method  of  making  them. 

I.  Take  a  large  Quantity  of  broad-leaved  Garden  Sorrel,  in 
the  Prime  of  its  Growth,  a  little  Before  it  flowers  ;  let  it 
be  gathered  early  in  the  Morning,  and  well  wafhed  from 
its  Sand  in  fair  Water  ;  cut  it,  bruife  it,  commit  it  to  a 
clean  Linen  Bag,  and  fqueeze  out  all  the  Juice  in  a  ftrong 
Prefs.  This  Juice  will  be  very  acid,  green,  and  thick  as 
Muft.  2.  Dilute  it  with  fix  times  its  Quantity  of  pure 
Rain-water,  that  it  may  the  better  pafs  the  Strainer  ;  now 
filter  it  through  a  conical  Linen  Bag,  returning  it  fo  often 
till  at  length  it  becomes  pure,  thin,  and  limpid  ;  at  which 
Time  it  will  be  gratefully  acid.  3.  Put  the  Liquor,  fo 
purified,  into  wide  Glafs  Vefiels,  and  infpifiate  it  by  a  very 
gentle  Boiling,  in  a  Place  free  from  Dull,  and  over  a  clear 
Fire,  till  the  remaining  Matter  become  almoft  as  thick  as 
recent  Cream,  and  ftrongly  acid.  4.  Pour  this  thick  Liquor 
into  a  clean  Urinal  Glafs,  which  it  may  fill  till  it  reaches 
within  its  Neck ;  then  gently  pour  on  the  Top  a  little  pure 
Oil-Olive,  to  the  Height  of  about  the  tenth  of  an  Inch ; 
and  thus  let  it  Hand  at  reft  for  eight  Months,  upon  the 
Floor  of  a  Cellar.  By  this  Means  the  Oil  preventing  Fer¬ 
mentation,  Puttefadlion,  and  Ropinefs,  a  Salt  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  refembling  Tartar,  which  nearly  approaches  to  the 
natural  Salt  of  Vegetables.  5.  The  Liquor,  therefore, 
being  now  poured  off,  let  the  Salt  be  a  little  wafhed  by 
the  quick  and  fudden  Affufion  of  cold  Water,  to  cleanfe 
it  of  its  adhering  flimy  Feculencies  ;  then  gently  dry  it, 
and  it  will  be  the  native  Salt  of  the  Plant.  Boerh.  Chem.  * 

Acetosa  EsurinA.  Efurine  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  which 
will  bedeferibed  under  the  Article  Ace tuM. 

ACETOSELLA.  A  Plant  thus  diftinguifhed  by  Authors  i 

Acetosella  Lujula,  Alleluja,  Offic.  " Acetofella  id  Lujula 
five  Alleluj a  Offcinarum,  Buxb.  5.  Acetofella  vulgo,  Herm.  Hort. 
Lugd.  Bat.  2.  Acetofella  vulgaris  id  Offcinarum,  Rupp.  Flor. 
Jen.  10 1.  Trifolium  Acetofum  vulgare ,  C.  B.  Pin.  330.  Hift. 
Oxon.  ii.  183.  Park.  Theat.  746.  RaiiHift.  ii.  1098.  Trifolium 
Acetofum  vulgare  Lujula,  Alleluja  Offcinarum,  Merc.  Bot.  i.  74. 
Phyt.  Brit.  123.  Oxys  alba,  Mer.  Pin.  90.  Ger.  1030.  Emac. 
1201.  Raii  Synop.  iii.  281.  Oxys  fore  albo,  Tourn.  Inft.  88. 
Elem.  Bot.  76.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  319.  Oxys  five  Tr  folium  aetdum, 
fore  albo,  J.  B.  ii.  387.  Oxys  five  Trifolium  acidum,  Chab.  168. 
Wood-Sorrel.  Dale. 

Wood-forrel  has  a  fmall,  long,  and  fcaly  Root,  inclining 
to  a  red  Colour,  with  a  great  many  fine  (lender  Fibres.  The 
Leaves  are  numerous,  fpringing  diredtly  from  the  Root,  each 
on  a  {lender  reddifh  Stalk,  about  two  or  three  Inches  high, 
divided  into  thiee  equal  Parts,  each  in  Shape  of  a  Heart,  of  a 
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pale  green  Colour,  and  a  pleafant  four  Tafte.  The  Flowers  fpring 
up  among  the  Leaves,  upon  their  own  Foot-ftalks,  confiding 
each  of  one  fingle  Leaf,  divided  into  five  Parts;  in  fome  Plants 
white,  in  others  of  a  pale  purple  Colour.  When  the  f'lowers  are 
fallen,  the  Seed  Veffels  grow  large  and  fiye-corner’d,  and  when 
ripe  will  burft  afunder  at  the  lead  Touch,  calling  abroad  their 
fmall  round  Seed.  This  Plant  grows  in  Woods  and  fhady  Places, 
and  flowers  in  April. 

T  he  Leaves  of  Wood-forrel,  which  only  are  ufed,  are  believed 
to  excel  common  Sorrel  in  all  phyfical  Virtues,  and  are  reckoned 
more  cordial  and  ufeful  in  inflammatory  Fevers,  quenching 
•Third,  and  allaying  the  Heat  of  the  Stomach,  which  they 
(Lengthen,  and  create  an  Appetite ;  they  help  Diforders  of  the 
Liver,  and  are  good  for  the  Dropfy  and  Jaundice.  The  Juice, 
when  clarified,  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  and  makes  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Syrup. 

Officinal  Preparations  from  Wood-forrel,  are  a  Syrup  of  the 
Juice,  and  a  Conferve  of  the  Leaves.  Miller. 

The  Juice  of  this  Plant  is  fomewhat  oily,  acid,  and  nitrous* 

■  therefore  it  is  good  in  all  burning,  putrid,  peftilential  Diftempers* 
The  Herb  boiled  in  Milk  and  Water  is  an  excellent  Remedy  foi* 
an  Inflammation,  Pleurify,  and  all'  acute  Difeafes.  Nothing  bet¬ 
ter  corrects  the  Humours,  Bile,  and  Putrefadlion,  than  this 
Herb ;  therefore  it  muft  be  good  for  a  Naufea  and  W ant  of 
pigeftion  arifing  from  putrefied  Bile,  or  any  alealefeent  Humour 
in  the  Stomach.  Let  the  Patient  eat  this  Herb  like  Lettuce,  but 
without  Vinegar,  for  it  is  four  enough  of  itfelf.  It  is  a  fine 
Remedy  in  a  Diarrhoea,  Dyfentery,  and  Loofenefs ;  therefore 
it  fhould  be  often  ufed  in  Phyfic.  Its  diflilled  Water  is  of  not 
Virtue.  T.  he  Tafte  of  this  Plant  is  an  unpleafant  Sour,  penetrat¬ 
ing  almoft  like  the  Juice  of  Citrons,  and  rather  aperient  than 
aftringent.  .  /It  is  .  a  very  good  Medicine  in  burning  Fevers, 
Inflammations  of  the  Jaws,  Buboes,  Carbuncles,  and  the  Plague. 
Contufed  green,  and  applied,  it  is  ufeful  in  the  Diftempers  laft 
mentioned.  There  is  an  excellent  Conferve  made  of  it  with 
Sugar*  A  Volume  has  been  written  of  the  Virtues  of  this  Herb 
in  the  German  Tongue,  and  tranflated  into  Latin,  wherein  you 
will  find  that  the  Plague  has  been  cured,  and  the  Gums  that 
were  eaten  with  the  Scurvy  reftored  and  healed  by  the  Ufe  of 
it.  Boerhaave. 

A  C  E  T  U  M,  Vinegar. 

This  Fluid  fo  commonly  known  has  in  all  Ages  been  efteemed 
of  great  Importance  both  in  Phyfic  and  Surgery. 

Hippocrates  recommends  it  in  Hyfterical  Diforders;  and  in 
Inflammations  of  the  Liver,  and  Diaphragm,  mixed  with  Honey. 
See  Oxymel.  But  he  fays  it  is  more  ferviceable  in  bilious, 
than  atrabilarious  Conftitutions  ;  for  where  Melancholy  abounds 
it  is  prejudicial.  And  that  it  is  more  proper  for  Men  than 
Women,  becaufe  it  is  hurtful  to  the  Uterus.  De  Ratione  Vidius 
in  Acutis. 

By  Galen  Vinegar  is  reprefented  as  moft  attenuating,  difeu- 
tient,  repelling  and  antiphlogiftic.  He  fays  in  order  to  inform 
himfelf  of  the  Effedls  of  Vinegar,  he  applied  the  Thapfia  to 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Legs,  which  in  four  or  five  Hours  were  much 
inflamed  and  painful.  He  then  wafhed  one  Sore  with  Water, 
another  he  anointed  with  Oil,  another  with  Rofaceum,  and  to 
another  he  applied  Vinegar,  and  found  nothing  gave  fo  effectual 
Relief  as  the  laft. 

He  fays  it  penetrates  all  Bodies  like  Fire,  and  runs  thro’  the 
thickeft  and  clofeft  Cloths  fooner  than  Water.  That  it  diffolves 
feirrhous  T umours  of  the  Spleen ;  and  is  an  Antidote  againft  the 
Poifon  of  Mufhrooms,  and  of  the  Thapfia,  or  Deadly  Carrot. 

It  cures  Hickups  that  are  caufed  by  the  Putrefaftion  of 
Aliment  that  remains  undigefted  upon  the  Stomach.  I  fuppofe 
he  means  an  alcaline  Putrefa&ion;  for  then  it  cannot  fail  of 
being  very  ferviceable. 

In  burning  Fevers  that  happen  during  the  Heat  of  Summer, 
attended  with  greatThirft,  or  in  Fevers  that  happen  in  any  other 
Seafon  attended  with  Heat  and  Third,  he  recommends* Vinegar 
mixed  with  Water,  as  an  effectual  Remedy  ;  and  dire£ls  it  to 
be  applied  to  Achors  that  are  mild,  and  require  only  topical 
Applications,  and  to  a  fuperficial  Herpes,  which  he  affirms  it 
will  cure. 

Vinegar  with  Bitters  he  dire£ls  for  inflammatory  Tumours 
tending  towards  a  Scirrhus,  efpecially  of  the  Spleen,  becaufe  it 
attenuates  without  heating.  And  a  Scirrhus  in  general,  he  fays, 
may  be  cured  by  the  Fumes  of  Vinegar  received  from  a  red-hot 
Pyrites. 

This  Author  alfo  advifes  to  apply  Vinegar  to  the  Noftrils  of 
lethargic  Patients,  wherein  Thyme,  Pennyroyal,  and  Origanum 
have  been  boiled.  This  reviving,  or  exciting  Virtue  of  Vinegar 
will  be  taken  notice  of  hereafter  from  Boerhaave  ;  mean  time  I 
muft  from  my  own  Experience  recommend  it  as  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  Exciter  known  in  Paintings,  Hyflerics,  and  all  thofe  fud- 
den  Diforders  which  are  ufually  called  Fits,  where  it  is  of  much 
greater  Efficacy  than  any  foetid  Fumes,  or  volatile  Salts,  which 
frequently  are  of  little  Service,  and  often  do  a  great  deal  of  Hurt. 

The  Virtues  of  Vinegar  according  to  Dioscorides. 
Vinegar  refrigerates  and  aftringes,  is  good  for  the  Stomach, 
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and  creates  an  Appetite.  Stops  all  manner  of  Fluxes  of  Blood, 
either  taken  inwardly,  or  externally  applied.  And  boiled  with 
the  Food  ftops  a  Loofenefs.  It  is  proper  for  W  ounds,  and  pre¬ 
vents  Inflammation  if  applied  in  greafy  Wool  (’OiswugoIV)  or  a 
Spunge.  It  cures  a  Prolapfus  of  the  Anus  and  Uterus,  and  the 
Putrefudlion  and  Bleeding  of  the  Gums;  it  is  ferviceable  for 
eating  Ulcers,  Eryfipelas,  Herpes,  Leprofy,  Tetters,  and 
Films  in  the  Eye,  if  joined  with  other  proper  Ingredients.  It 


Caflcs ;  in  each  of  thefe,  at  about  the  Difhnce  of  a  hoot  fronrthe 
Bottom  as  they  Hand  upright,  a  wicker  Grate  is  fixed.  Upon* 
thefe  Grates  are  laid  a  moderately  thick  Stratum,  of  freih,  green 
Tendrels  of  Vines,  and  over  theft?,  fuch  a  Quantity  of  the  Pedicles 
of  Grapes  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  dripped,  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fill  the  VefTel  to  within  a  Foot  of  the  Top.  When  thefe 
two  Veffels  are  thus  prepared,  the  Wine  of  which  the  Vinegar 
is  to  be  made  is*  poured  into  both  of  them,  but  in  fuch  a  Manner, 


reftrains  the  Spreading  of  phagedenick  and  cancerous  Ulcers,  if  that  one  of  them  is  filled  quite  full,  the  other  only  half  full ;  and 
they  are  conftantly  fomented  with  it.  A  warm  Fomentation  of  then  every  Day  alternately,  the  VefTel  which  was  half  full,  is 
Vinegar  with  Sulphur  relieves  the  Gout ;  and  Vinegar  applied  filled  out  of  the  other,  fo  that  neither  remains  full  above  twenty 
with  Honey  effaces  the  Lividnefs  from  Blows  and  Bruifes.  With  four  Hours.  After  proceeding  in  this  Manner  for  two  or  three 
Oil  of  Rofes  (goJuw)  applied  in  greafy  Wool,  or  a  Spunge,  it  cures  Days,  a  Fermentation  arifes  in  the  Wine  with  a  fenfible  Heat, 
the  hot  Diftempcrs  of  the  Head.  The  hot  Steam  thereof  is  effectual  in  the  half  filled  VefTel,  and  this  increafes  gradually  every  Day. 
againfl:  the  Dropfy,  Thicknefs  of  Hearing,  and  Noife  in  the  Mean  time  the  Motion  and  Heat  are  almofl  fuffocated  in  the  Cafk 
Ears;  and  Vinegar  dropped  into  them  kills  Worms  bred  therein,  which  is  quite  full,  fo  as  nearly  to  ceafe  in  the  Space  of  the 
A  Fomentation  of  warm  Vinegar,  or  a  Spunge  dipped  therein,  twenty  four  Hours,  during  which  it  remains  full.  Thus  Fermen- 
cures  Swellings  of  the  Glands  and  Itchings.  The  hot  Fomenta-'  tation  and  Heat  are  alternately  excited  and  fuffocated  in  die 
tion  is  effectual  againfl;  the  cold  Poifon  of  venomous  Creatures,  two  oaken  Veffels. 

as  on  the  contrary,  the  cold  Fomentation  is  a  Remedy  for  their  In  this  Manner  the  Operation  is  continued,  till  the  Heat  is 
hot  Poifon.  A  Vomit  of  hot  Vinegar  is  effectual  againfl  all  Sorts  extinguifhed,  and  there  appears  no  more  Motion  in  the  half  filled 
of  Poifon,  efpecially  the  Papaver  Spumeum,  and  Hemlock ;  and,  VefTel ;  and  this  is  a  Sign  that  the  acetofe  Fermentation  is  corn- 
taken  with  Salt,  againfl  Concretions  of  Blood,  or  Milk  in  the  pleated,  the  Vinegar  therefore  muff  be  then  put  up  in  Calks 
Stomach,  Mufhrooms,  the  white  Chamseleon,  and  the  Yew.  A  well  flopped. 

Draught  thereof  expells  Leeches  out  of  the  Stomach,  mitigates  The  hotter  the  Room  is  where  thefe  Veffels,  in  which  the 
an  old  Cough,  and  irritates  a  new  one.  It  is  good  flipped  hot  for  Vinegar  is  prepared,  are  placed,  the  fooner  will  it  be  made  ;  in 
an  Afthma,  In  Gargarifms,  it  ftops  Defluxions  on  the  Throat,  France  it  is  compleated  in  Summer  in  about  fifteen  Days :  But  in 
is  ufeful  in  the  Quinfey,  and  Relaxation  of  the  Uvula,  and  held  cold  Weather,  and  a  cold  Place,  the  Operation  is  more  flow.  But 
in  the  Mouth  hot  relieves  the  Toothach.  .  when  either  the  Seafonor  the  Workhoufe  is  very  hot,  it  is  often 

As  the  illuftrious  Boerhaave  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  En-  neceffary  to  fill  the  half  filled  VefTel  out  of  that  which  is  full, 
quiries  concerning  the  Production  of  Vinegar  ,  curious  in  his  Re-  every  twelve  Hours ;  for  otherwife  there  arifes  fuch  a  Heat  and. 
fearches  into  the  Nature  of  it,  and  accurate  in  his  Account  of  its  Fermentation  in  the  VefTel  half  full  that  the  volatile  Spirits  of 
Virtues,  I  cannot  do  a  more  agreeable  thing  to  my  Readers  than  the  Wine,  not  being  yet  fufficiently  fixed,  are  diffipated  by  the 
make  them  acquainted  with  his  Sentiments  on  this  SubjeCl,  upon  Heat,  and  fly  off  before  they  can  be  properly  intangled  and  con- 
which  I  (hall  take  the  Liberty  to  make  fome  Remarks.  Mean  verted  into  the  acid  Spirit  of  Vinegar  ;  And  hence  the  Liquor, 
time  I  would  advife  them  to  read  the  Articles  Ferment  ation  though  it  would  be  four  would  at  the  fame  time  be  vapid,  and 
and  Acidum,  in  order  to  the  better  underftanding  what  follows.  in  no  refpect  ftrong  generous  Vinegar.  For  this  reafon  alfo. 
After  underftanding  the  EffeCl  of  the  firft  Fermentation  the  VefTel  which  is  half  full,  is  always  accurately  clofed  with  a 
of  vegetable  Juices,  that  is.  Alcohol,  or  an  inflammable  Spirit,  it  Cover  of  Oak,  that  the  foaming  Ebullition  of  the  fermenting 
remains  that  we  confider  the  other  Production  of  it,  Vinegar,  Liquor  may  be  reftrained,  and  checked,  and  thus  the  repelled 

which  cannot  any  ways  he  procured  without  previous  Fermenta-  Spirits  may  aCt  longer  and  more  forceably  upon  the  auftere  Sub- 

tion,  and  that  a  double  one ;  for  the  Generation  of  a  vinous  fiances  underneath,  and  by  the  ReaClion  of  them  be  better 
Liquor  muft  precede  that  of  Vinegar,  and  then  any  Wine  or  fecured  from  Diffipation.  But  the  full  VefTel  is  not  covered  but 
vinous  Liquor  is  fit  for  this  Purpofe.  For  if  you  mix  with  left  quite  open,,  that  the  Air  may  have  a  free  Accefs  to  the 
any  Sort  of  Wine  a  large  Quantity  of  its  own  Lees,  and  the  Liquor  defigned  to  be  changed.. 

Flowers  that  rife  to  the  Top,  during  its  Fermentation,'  adding  This  is  the  fecond  Fermentation,  which  tends  to  the  Produc- 
alfo  powder’d  Tartar,  and  the  Twigs,  Stalks,  and  Skins  of  the  tion  of  Vinegar,  and  there  terminates.  Vinegar  is  erroneoufly 
Grape,  and  the  acid,  auftere  Vine-leaves,  which  abound  with  by  fome  efteemed  a  Liquor  produced  after  the  Evaporation  of 
a  {aline,  tartarous  Matter,  and  then  ftir  thefe  well  together,  the  inflammable  Spirits  generated  by  the  firft  Fermentation  •  for 
and  fet  them  in  a  warm  place,  particularly  in  wooden  Cafks  this  would  be  vapid,  and  nothing  like  Vinegar.  On  the  contrary 
that  are  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  Vapour  of  Vinegar,  and  the  more  generous,  and  the  more  replete  with  Spirits  the  Wine 
in  an  Air  that  is  alfo  impregnated  with  the  Fumes  of  Vinegar,  is  which  is  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  the  better  will  the  Vinegar  be 

they  will  by  this  means  undergo  a  fecond  Fermentation,  with  a  and  the  weaker  the  Wine  is,  the  lefs  acid  is  the  Vinegar  prepared 

conflderable  ProduClion  of  Heat,  and,  in  this  particular,  the  fecond  from  it.  For  this  reafon,  the  ftrongeft  Malt-Liquors  if  they  are 
acetofe  Fermentation  differs  from  the  firft.  If  this  is  protra&ed  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  yield  an  exceeding  a00d  Vine- 
too  long,  the  Wine,  indeed,  grows  fourifh,  but  then  it  grows  gar,  as  do  the  richefl  Spanifh  Wines.  In  this  Operation  it 
flat  and  never  becomes  good  Vinegar.  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  this  Converfion  of  Wine  into 

1  he  remote  Matter,  therefore,  of  an  acetofe  Fermentation  is  Vinegar  is  not  brought  about  without  the  Generation  of  a  con- 
every  Vegetable,  which  is  capable  of  a  vinous  Fermentation,  fiderable  Heat  during  the  Fermentation ;  whereas  Muft  ferment- 
provided  it  is  firft,  by  this,  converted  into  Wine.  The  ing  in  the  time  of  Vintage  fcarcely  generates  any  Heat  •  and 
Matter  from  which  Vinegar  is  immediately  prepared,  is  every  MaltTiquor,  notwithftanding  the  violent  Motion  which  is 
Sort  of  Wine,  with  this  Circumftance  however,  that  the  ftrong-  excited  whilft  it  works,  does  not  grow  warm  Is  Heat  there 
er  the  Wines  are  the  {harper  generally  are  the  Vinegars  which  fore  always  required  for  the  Generation  of  an  Acid  ?  It  is  certain 
are  made  from  them,  whilft  the  fmaller  Wines  produce  indeed  that  Corn  and  Milk  and  Food  prepared  from  thefe  do  not  errow 
Vinegar,  but  of  a  weak  and  more  unadlive  Nature.  acid  without  Heat  either  of  the  Seafon,  of  artificial  Fire 

of  the  Body  And  we  find,  tlpt  a  violent  Fire  converts  Nitre, 
u.  P  ur’  an  which  are  not  acid,  into  Spirits  extremely 

r  nf  w-  .  fT'  He.nce  PerhaPs>  uP°n  Reflection,  we  {hall  find  reafon  to 

L.  Faeces  of  Vinegar  collected  in  old  Calks,  efpecially  fuch  Namre,  requfreTa  certain  Smfof  Heat  ^  br0Ught  ab°Ut  “ 

“  ™  Vi"“  In  thisOpefation,  another-Circurnffance  occurs  which  deferves 

our  on  1  eration,  which  is,  that  whilft  Wine  is  thus  converted 
mto  Vinegar,  this  clear  thin  Liquor  depofites  an  incredible  Quan- 
i  y  o  t  ic  ,  pinguious,  oily,  and  as  it  were  foapy  Faeces,  which 

with?*  ft°"pgAcidine£ar’  anCl  henCe  arC  th0r0Ughly>netrated  Grapes.  W W  taU  Jfcf 'it’theW^ 

with  its  fharp  Acid.  there  is  not  the  leal!  Sign  ofany  fuch  thing,  and  in  the  auftere 


The  Ferments  by  which  an  acetofe  Fermentation  is  moil  fuc- 
cefsfully  promoted,  are  particularly  thefe. 

1.  The  acid  Faeces,  or  Lees  of  an  acidiih  Wine,  called  the 
Mother  of  Wine. 

2.  Faeces  of  V 

as  are  well  faturated  with  very  ftrong  Vinegar. 

3.  Tartar  of  an  acid  Wine,  reduced  to  Powder. 

4.  Vinegar  itfelf,  firft  well  prepared,  and  brought  to  its 
greateft  Degree  of  Acidity. 

5.  Old  wooden  Caffs,  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  full 


6.  The  frequent  ftirring  up  of  the  Lees  in  its  own  Wine. 

7.  1  he  Stalks,  Twigs,  and  Skins  of  Cherries,  Currants,  and 
Grapes,  the  Tendrels  of  Vines,  and  the  like  Parts  of  other  acid 
auftere  Vegetables. 

8.  The  acid  Rye-leaven  of  the  Bakers. 

9.  A  Compofition  of  all  the  preceding  mixed  together,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  there  are  fome  very  warm  Aromatics  added  to  the  Acids ; 
for  then  the  ftrongeft  Vinegars  are  produced. 

Glauber  long  ago  gave  the  whole  Hiftory  of  the  Generation  of  But  Cate  muft  be  taken  to  cleat  the  Pedicles,  and  Twies 
Vinegar,  with  great  Accuracy,  and  an  Account  of  this  was  after-  from  this  pinguious  Matter  which  adheres  tn  ,1,™  ! 
wards  publifhed  in  the  Fhdofiphcal  TranfaBaa,  the  Purport  Affufion  of  Water  upon  them,  whi«h  muft  be  fjffcred  m^un 

of  which  is  as  follows.  *ro’  thcm,  left  if  it  fhould  remain,  it  fhould  deprive  them  of 

Two  large  oaken  Veffels  are  prepared  tn  the  Shape  of  common  their  add  Feiment,  with  which  they  ate  now  impregnned. 

After 
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i  endrels,  and  1  edicles,  one  would  expedl  to  find  nothing  like 
a  pinguious  oily  Subftance.  And  yet  it  is  in  this  Manner  formed 
from  the  Wine ;  for  if  it  is  walhed  off  it  will  be  generated  aoain. 
mlomuch  that  it  is  neceflary  once  a  Year  to  clear  away  alf  this 
grols  unctuous  Matter,  for  otherwife,  when  the  Wine  was  put 
into  the  Veflels,  it  would  not  be  changed  to  a  thin  {harp  Vinegar, 
but  to  a  thick,  corrupted,,  pinguious  Liquor  fit  for  no  Ufe  what¬ 


ever. 
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After  this  the  Grates,  Sides,  and  Bottoms  of  the  Veffcls,  in 
which  the  Vinegar  is  made,  are  cleared  with  the  fame  Caution, 
and  as  loon  as  ever  the  pinguious  Impurities  are  removed,  the 
Grates,  Twigs,  and  Stalks  are  difpofed  as  before,  and  are  then 
again  fit  for  making  Vinegar ;  till,  by  a  long  Ufe,  the  fame  oily 
Cruft  will  be  formed  again ;  which  evidently  demonftrates,  that 
the  Wine  actually  throws  out  an  Oil  whilft  it  is  changed  from 
its  own  proper  Nature  to  that  of  Vinegar.  At  the  fame  time 
too,  the  acetific  Ferment  remains  in  the  Veflels,  Grates,  aud 
Stalks ;  and  hence,  when  thefe  Veflels  have  been  ufed  a  confi- 
derable  time,  they  acquire  very  ftrongly  the  Power  of  converting 
Wine  into  Vinegar,  and  with  the  Grates,  and  Stalks  &c. 
become  as  it  were  fpungy  Refervoirs  of  Vinegar. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remembered  that  as  Alcohol,  prepared 
from  very  ftrong  old  Malt  Liquor,  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed 
from  that  drawn  from  the  rrcheft  Wine,  fo  here  the  fame  Malt 
6  Liquor,  treated  in  the  Manner  explained,  may  be  converted  into 
Vinegar,  as  good,  pure,  and  fit  for  any  Ufe,  as  can  be  made 
from  the  belt  Wine ;  nor  is  it  ealy  to  find  any  Difference  betwixt 
them,  except  what  is  owing  to  the  Bitters  put  into  Malt  Liquor, 
to  make  it  keep,  which  give  it  a  Colour  and  Tafte  different  from 
what  it  would  have  had,  if  prepared  from  Corn  alone.  In  other 
refpedts  they  are  intirely  the  fame. 

The  Effect  therefore  of  this  fecond  Fermentation,  when  Com- 
pleated,  is  the  Production  of  good  Vinegar.  In  order  now  to 
underftand  this  the  better,  let  us  conlider  what  Vinegar  is; 
Vinegar  is  an  acid,  penetrating,  fubpinguious,  volatile,  vege¬ 
table  Liquor,  produced  from  Wine  by  a  fecond  Fermentation  ; 
the  firft  Part  of  this  which  rifes  in  Diftillation  is  truly  acid,  and 
by  no  means  inflammable,  but  extinguifhes  Fire  and  Flame,  like 
Water ;  and  by  thefe  remarkable  Properties,  Wine  is  diftin¬ 
guifhed  from  Vinegar. 

Wine,  then,  by  one  Fermentation  is  prepared  direCtly  from 
vegetable  Juices  ;  Vinegar,  by  a  fecond  Fermentation,  from 
W ine  that  is  already  made.  The  volatile  Part  that  firft  rifes  from 
Wine  in  Diftillation  will  take  fire,  and  rife  into  a  lucid  Flame, 
but  the  moft  volatile  Part  of  Vinegar,  which  rifes  firft  like 
Water,  puts  it  out.  This,  therefore,  is  an  Inftance  of  a  very 
extraordinary  Production  of  one  thing  from  another  of  a  different 
•  Nature.  Some  of'  the  moft  able  Chymifts  have  called  Vinegar 
a  volatile  Tartar  of  Wine,  becaufe  Tartar  is  the  moft  acid  part 
of  Wine,  but  not  volatile  ;  Vinegar,  Wine  converted  into  a 
volatile  Acid  ;  and  they  were  farther  confirmed  in  this  Opinion, 
becaufe  Wine  generally  depofites  a  Tartar,  and  Vinegar,  if 
it  reft  never  fo  long,  produces  not  the  leaft  portion  of  it,  though 
as  it  is  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  Oil  in  making,  and  hence  is 
rendered  more  acid,  it  fhould  feem  reafonable  to  expeCt  it  would 
generate  a  greater  Quantity*  It  muft  be  confefied  that  what 
remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort*  after  the  Diftillation  of 
Vinegar,  feems  to  approach  near  to  the  Nature  of  Tartar,  but 
yet,  upon  Examination,  we  find  it  a  Subftance  very  different  from 
it.  But  it  will  be  of  Angular  Service  to  Chymiftry,  Medicine* 
and  Natural  Philofophy,  to  explain  the  fpecific  Nature  of  Vinegar, 
which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  do  as  follows. 

Vinegar  is  a  Liquor,  diftinguifhed  by  its  proper  Characteri¬ 
ses  above  fpecified,  to  which  I  fhall  only  now  add,  that  it  is  a 
volatile,  oily,  acid  Salt;  for  its  Oil,  which  lies  furprifingly con¬ 
cealed  under  a  {harp,  thin  Acid,  moft  evidently  difeovers  itfelf 
by  a  great  many  Experiments. 

This  Compound  is  extremely  ufeful,  becaufe  it  powerfully  re¬ 
fills  that  dangerous  PutrefaCtion  to  which  animal  Juices  are  very 
fubjeCt,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  rendered  lefs  acrid  by  reafon 
of  the  oily  Particles  joined  with  it.  This  Liquor  alfo  is  fo  pene¬ 
trating  that  it  eafily  paffes  through  very  denfe  Subftances,  (as  was 
obferved  by  Galen)  in  its  full  Strength,  and  without  any  Separa¬ 
tion  of  its  Parts,  and  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body, 
very  few  V effels  excepted,  and  thus  being  diftributed  thro’  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  vafcular  Syftem,  will  there  exert  its  proper 
Powers,  efpecially  as  it  is  then  afiifted  by  the  natural  Heat, 
and  vital  Motion.  It  alfo  very  readily  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  mixed 
with  every  animal  Fluid  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  Oil  itfelf 
not  excepted,  and  thus  by  its  Penetrability  and  Mifcibility  is 
productive  of  very  great  EffeCts  in  the  Body. 

It  effectually  refrigerates  in  Fevers  caufed  by  the  Stimulation  of 
the  Bile  grown  too  acrid,  of  an  alealefeent  Salt,  or  of  a  Putre¬ 
faCtion  prevailing  in  the  Juices  of  the  human  Body,  or  by  vene- 
mous  Bites,  and  at  the  fame  time  allays  the  Thirft  which  accom¬ 
panies  thefe  Diforders.  And  hence  in  thefe  Cafes,  we  have 
nothing  extolled  more  by  Diofcorides  and  Hippocrates  than 
Oxycrate,  or  Vinegar  and  Water,  efpecially  when  rendered 
milder  by  an  Addition  of  Honey.  The  Surgeons  are  acquainted 
with  nothing  of  greater  Importance  in  many  external  Maladies 
as  an  Eryfipelas,  Phlegmon,  or  putrid  Ulcer.  In  virulent  Bites* 
there  is  not  any  thing  more  efficacious  than  Oxycrate.  It  is  fo  far 
from  intoxicating,  that  whereas  fermented  Spirit  of  Wine  is  the 
only  thing  that  inebriates,  Spirit  of  Vinegar  on  the  contrary  proves 
a  Remedy  for  Drunkennefs  when  it  is  excited ;  even  though  a 
Man  is  quite  funk  in  Sleep  from  the  Abufe  of  Spirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  he  may  be  roufed  by  giving  him  Vinegar.  Hence,  in 
exciting  the  Nerves,  and  adding  Motion  to  the  Spirits,  fcarcely 
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any  thing  is  of  greater  Service.  In  weak,  languid,  drowVy,  and 
lethargic  Patients,  and  thofe  much  fubjeCt  to  Paintings  and  Vo¬ 
mitings,  after  having  tried  the  moft  celebrated  chymical  Produc¬ 
tions  in  vain,  I  have  frequentlyat  laft  given  Relief  by  applying 
Vinegar  to  the  Nofe  and  Mouth,  or  giving  it  internally.  And 
farther,  which  perhaps  only  thofe  who  have  tried  it  would  rea¬ 
dily  believe,  in  convulfive,  hypochondriacal,  and  hyfterical  Cafes 
I  have  often  known  it  do  good  (and  for  thefe  puipofes  it  is 
ftrongly  recommended  bv  Hippocrates  in  many  Places).  Juftly, 
therefore,  did  Hippocrates  and  Galen  recommend  it  to  Hypo¬ 
chondriacs.  In  a  true  Putrefadlion  and  deadly  Corruption  of  the 
Humours,  and  for  flopping  the  Progrefs  of  a  Gansjjene,  nothing 
is  equal  to  it ;  and  this  I  affirm  from  Experience;  But  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Obfervation  renders  all  farther  Arguments  upon  this  Sub¬ 
ject  fuperfluous.  During  the  moft  extreme  autumnal  Heats, 
when  animal  Subftances  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  run  into  a  putrid 
Sanies,  flefh  and  Blood  are  preferved  from  Corruption  by  fprin- 
kling  them  plentifully  with  Vinegar.  But,  with  all  due  Deference 
to  the  Opinions  of  thofe  who  think  otherwife,  I  attribute  an  atte¬ 
nuating  Virtue  to  Vinegar.  For  if  it  is  mixed  warm  with  the 
Blood,  or  its  Serum,  it  is  fo  far  from  coagulating  them,  and 
from  generating  polipous  Concretions  by  its  Admixture,  that  it 
attenuates  them,  and  agreeably  relolves  Coagulations  already 
formed.  In  acute  Fevers,  therefore,  in  malignant  burning 
Fevers,  in  the  Plague,  the  fmall  Pox,  Meafles,  and  the  like 
Diftempers,  Vinegar  is  an  excellent  Medicine,  whilft  volatile 
alcaline  Salts  are  ufed  with  much  Prejudice  and  Danger  to  the 
Patient,  becaufe  by  their  flimulating  Acrimony  they  increafe 
the  Velocity*  and  of  Confequence  the  Denfity  of  the  Blood. 
Confiftent  with  this  was  the  Practice  of  the  iiluftriousFrancifcus 
de  le  Boe  Sylvius,  who,  if  not  the  Inventor,  was  at  leaft  a  great 
Favourer  of  the  Sal  Volatile  Oleofum  ;  for  by  the  Help  of  what 
Prophyladtic  did  he  vifit  his  Patients  in  the  Plague  with  Safety  ? 
It  was  by  only  drinking  firft  an  Ounce  or  two  of  Vinegar :  And 
he  informs  us,  that  having  once  omitted  it,  he  for  this  Neglcdt  was 
punifhed  with  a  fevere  Pain  in  his  Head.  In  fhort  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  a  more  certain  and  effectual  Sudorific ;  for 
Vinegar,  either  diluted  with  Water,  or  alone,  will  procure  a 
plentiful  Sweat,  in  the  Plague*  and  other  malignant  Difeafes, 
where  other  things  feldom  anfwer. 

Vinegar  feems  to  be  generated  by  the  Combination  of  the 
inflammable  Spirit,  produced  by  the  firft  Fermentation,  with 
an  Acid  fomewhat  more  fixed,  which  lay  concealed  in  the  Wine  ; 
for  thefe  inflammable  Spirits  are  not  loft.  Perhaps  therefore  thefe 
Spirits,  by  the  fecond  Fermentation,  may  be  united  with  the 
effential  Salt  of  the  Wine,  that  is,  the  Tartar.  This  I  leave  to 
mature  Examination,  only  adding,  that  it  feems  as  if  the  Spirit  of 
the  Wine  was  altered  in  its  Nature,  and  had  put*  on  that  of  Vine¬ 
gar.  And  if  this  is  true,  this  is  the  only  Way  commonly  known 
of  truly  changing  the  Matter  of  Alcohol  into  fomething  of  a 
quite  different  Nature. 

Perhaps  the  fineft  effential  Salt  of  Wine  is  the  Tartar  which  is 
generated  from  it ;  and  which  is  utterly  confumed  in'  the  making 
of  Vinegar,  though  in  the  Procefs  there  is  nothing  feparated  from 
it,  but  a  thick  Oil ;  for  if  the  pureft  and  moft:  defecated  Rhenifh 
Wine  is,  whilft  new,  put  into  a  clean  Cafk,  it  will  produce  a 
great  Quantity  of  the  beft  Tartar,  when  at  the  fame  time  if  the 
very  fame  Wine  is  by  the  above  deferibed  Procefs  converted  into 
Vinegar,  and  {lands  ever  fo  long,  it  will  never  generate  the  leaft 
Portion  of  Tartar,  and  yet,  as  I  before  obferved,  there  is  nothing 
depofited  or  formed,  during  the  fecond  Fermentation,  that  in 
any  refpedt  refembles  Tartar,  but  only  a  pinguious,  tenacious 
Matter,  that  is  widely  different  from  it. 

In  the  Diftillation  of  Wine,  the  Spirit  produced  by  the  firft 
Fermentation  comes  over  before  the  Water  ;  but  in  Vinegar 
prepared  by  the  fecond  Fermentation,  the  watery  Part  rifes  firft, 
and  when  this  is  drawn  off,  an  acid  Spirit  fucceeds,  which  is 
always  the  ftronger  and  more  acid,  the  lower  it  is  drawn. 
Whence  we  perceive,  that  the  firft  Fermentation  renders  its 
Productions  volatile ;  but  the  fecond  makes  what  it  generates 
more  fixed.  The  Action  therefore  of  Fermentation  appears 
Very  furprifing,  which  from  Muft,  that  is  fweet,  produces  a 
Wine,  which  inclines  to  an  Acidity  ;  and  from  a' Fluid  void  of 
Alcohol  before,  generates  it ;  and  again,  from  a  fweet  Liquor 
forms  an  Acid ;  and  makes  the  Matter  of  Alcohol  afford  fome¬ 
thing  in  every  refpect  widely  different  from  it. 

The  Promoters  of  this  fecond  Fermentation  are, 

1 .  A  fufficient  Degree  of  Heat. 

2.  The  free  Accefs  and  even  Admixture  of  the  Air. 

3.  Motion,  Conquaffation,  and  frequent  flirring  of  the  Liquor 
in  the  open  Air. 

4.  The  Addition  of  fome  very  warm  Aromatic  during  the 
Fermentation.  'The  Impediments  to  this  Fermentation  are 
every  thing  which  retards  the  firft  Fermentation,  except  that 
flirring  the  Liquor  about  is  here  of  fervice*  whereas  in  the  other 
it  does  harm.  See  Ferment  ation. 

We  fee  here  that  Boerhaave  attributes  an  attenuating  Virtue  to 
Vinegar,  contrary  to  the  Aflertions  of  many  great  Men,  who  have 
fet  it  in  a  very  different  Light.  I  am  fenfible,  that  the  Effects  of 
Vinegar  upon  Blood  out  of  the  Limits  of  Circulation  will  not 
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detcrnfiiTc  thofe  it  has  upon  the  fame  Fluid,  whilft  circulating 
in  thcVeflels.  However  the  Queftion  whether  Vinegar  mixed  with 
the  Blood  frefh  drawn  from  a  Vein,  preferves,  or  deftroys  the 
Fluidity  of  it,  feems  of  Importance  enough  to  deferve  Examina¬ 
tion,  efpecially  as  Men  of  confiderable  higure  in  the  Profelfion 
of  Phyfic  have  maintained  Albert  ions  in  regard  to  this  diredtly 
oppofite  to  each  other. 

In  order  to  fatisfy  my  felf  of  the  Truth,  July  29.  174U  ^ 
got  a  Surgeon  to  take  fome  Blood  from  the  Arm  of  a  Boy  about 
fifteen  Years  old,  who  was  in  a  Fever.  He  took  it  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  Tea-cups,  each  of  which  held  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 
Into  the  firft  I  put  three  Tea- fpoonfulls. of  the  bell  White- Wine 
Vinegar  I  could  get,  as  foon  as  ever  tire  Cup  was  near  full,  and 
Birred  it  round  two  or  three  times. 

In  the  fecond  I  put  none,  but  ftirred  it  as  near  as  I  could  in  the 
fame  Manner  I  did  the  firft,  that  I  might  be  fure  the  moving  it 
had  an  equal  Effect  on  the  Fluidity  of  the  Blood  contained  in 
both  the  Cups. 

In  the  third  Cup  I  put  four  Tea-fpoonfuls  of  the  fame  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  ftirred  it  in  the  fame  Manner. 

In  the  fourth  Cup  I  put  none,  and  ftirred  it  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

In  half  an  Hour,  the  Blood  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  Cup  was 
coagulated ;  the  Blood  in  the  firft  Cup  was  coagulated  but  very 
little,  and  that  in  the  third  not  at  all. 

About  four  Hours  after,  the  Serum  was  perfectly  feparated 
from  the  Craffamentum  in  the  fecond  and  fourth. 

The  firft  was  not  much  coagulated.  The  third  fcarce  at  all. 

The  next  Morning  the  Blood  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  was  the 
fame  as  the  Night  before. 

That  in  the  firft  coagulated,  but  not  ftrongly,  and  without 
any  Separation. 

That  in  the  third  was  fomewhat  thick,  but  ftill  preferved  its 
Fluidity.  I  believe  thofe  who  have  reprefented  Vinegar  as  a 
Coagulator  of  Blood,  have  been  led  into  this  Error  by  the  Effedl 
which  the  ftronger  Mineral  Acids  have  upon  Blood  ■,  for  thofe 
make  it  coagulate  very  foon,  and  ftrongly,  as  ’tis  probable 
Vinegar  would  do,  had  it  the  fame  Quantity  of  Acid  in  it ;  but 
ftrong  Vinegar  contains  only  about  fourteen  Grains  of  true  Acid 
in  an  Ounce,  whereas  there  is  three  Drams  and  fix  Grains,  that 
is,  185  Grains  of  Acid,  in  five  Drams  of  Oil  of  Vitriol.  Now 
the  fame  thing  in  different  Degrees  has  frequently  very  different 
Effects  on  the  fame  Body. 

However,  fo  far  as  may  be  judged  by  Effects,  Vinegar  may 
be  faid  to  be  a  great  Attenuator  of  the  Blood,  whilft  in  the 
Courfe  of  Circulation ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  preferves  the  Texture  of  the  Blood,  and  keeps  it  from 
that  Diffolutionj  which  it  is  inclinable  to  in  the  Plague,  and 
peftilential  Fevers.  This  will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  if  we  con- 
fider  that  Vinegar  as  an  Acid  prevents  Putrefaction,  as  was 
obferved  above  ;  and  that  when  the  extremely  elaftic  Particles  of 
the  Acid  are  mixed  with  the  circulating  Fluid  in  a  juft  Propor¬ 
tion,  the  Heat  of  the  Body  rarefies  and  expands  them  with  a 
Force  fufficient  to  break  thro’  and  deftroy  the  Coagulations  or 
Concretions  of  the  Blood,  which  are  the  very  Effence  of  Inflam¬ 
mations. 

I  fay  in  a  juft  Proportion,  bccatafe  the  Blood  may  be  over¬ 
charged  with  the  acid  Particles.  ’Tis  for  this  Reafon  probably 
that  Hippocrates  advifes  Vinegar  in  Fevers,  diluted  with  Water 
and  mixed  with  Honey ;  for,  as  Galen  expreffes  it,  Vinegar  adds 
Wings  to  Water,  and  enables.it  to  penetrate  into  the  moft  ex¬ 
treme  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Ccelius  Aurelianus  advifes  to  blow  Vinegar  into  the  Nofe  in 
an  Epileptic  Fit. 

Upon  reflecting  on  the  Appearances  in  both  the  Fermentations 
neceffary  to  the  Generation  of-  Vinegar,  I  think  there  is  Reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Acid  of  Vinegar  is  a  new  Production,  but  that 
it  rather  lay  concealed  and  enveloped  in  the  Oil  of  the  vegetable 
Juice,  till  difengaged  from  it  by  two  Fermentations,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  continued  Efforts  of  the  extremely  elaftic 
Acid,  aflifted  by  a  proper  Degree  of  Heat,  to  difunite  itlelf  from 
the  vegetable  Oil,  which  difguifes  it,  and  detains  it,  thereby 
preventing  it  from  flying  off,  and  mixing  with  the  Air,  of  which 
perhaps  it  was  originally  a  Denizon,  and  from  whence  it  may 
be  entertaining  to  trace  it,  till  it  difintangles  itfelf  from  the  ve- 
getablcjuices,  and  exhaling,  leaves  the  remaining  Fluid  taftelefs, 
and  vapid,  being  only  Water  with  a  fmall  Portion  of  mucilagi¬ 
nous  and  unaCtive  Oil. 

It  is  faid  under  the  Article  Acidum,  that  there  is  an  Acid 
perpetually  floating  in  the  Air.  This  Acid  is  fo  ftrongly  attrac¬ 
ted  by  alcaline  Salts  of  all  kinds,  that  in  time  they  become  fo 
faturated  therewith,  as  to  be  entirely  neutral.  Now  alcaline 
Salts  are  the  great  Promotors  of  Fertility,  infomuch  that,  unlefs 
the  Earth  is  fufliciently  faturated  with  them,  no  Vegetable  of 
any  kind  will  grow  in  it,  becaufe  thefe  Salts  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  Formation  of  a  faponaceous,  neutral  Men- 
ftruum,  capable  of  diffolving  Earth  ;  for  otherwife  Earth,  which 
is  incapable  of  Solution  by  Water  alone,  could  not  enter  the 
Pores  of  the  Roots,  and  contribute  to  the  Formation  of  the 
fiolid  Parts  of  Plants, 


If  wc  examine  all  the  Subftances  in  Nature,  that  are  ufed  td 
promote  Fertility,  we  fhall  find  they  contain  an  alcaline  Salt, 
Thus  all  the  Parts  or  Excrements  of  Animals  contain  an  alca¬ 
line  Salt ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  Salt  is  found  in  all  Vegetables 
that  have  undergone  Putrefaction.  Thus  Lime  alfo  contains  an 
extremely  volatile  and  penetrating  alcaline  Salt,  of  fingular 
Efficacy  in  fertilizing  barren  Lands.  Amongft  Limes  may  be 
reckoned  a  Kind- of  Sal  Terras,  to  be  difeovered  by  its  EffeCts 
in  all  Countries  :  For  Earth,  by  the  continual  ACtion  of  the  Sun 
upon  it  during  Summer,  is  in  fome  Meafure  calcined,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  Salt  of  the  Nature  of  Lime.  Hence  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  a  Summer  Fallow,  as  the  Farmers  call  it,  which  is  only 
expofing  the  naked  Earth  to  the  Influence  of  the  Sun.  Hence 
alfo  the  great  Fertility  of  Meadows  from  Inundations ;  for  the 
Waters  having  in  their  Paffage  takeh  up  and  diffolved  large 
Quantities  of  this  Sal  Terra,  depefites  them  upon  the  Lands 
they  overflow. 

But  this  is  no  where  fo  remarkable  as  in  iEgypt,  whofe  pro¬ 
digious  Fertility  feems  to  depend  intirely  upon  this  kind  of  al¬ 
caline  Salt ;  for  the  Water  of  the  Nile  being  gathered  in  the 
parched  Mountains  of  ^Ethiopia,  collects  in  its  Paffage  this  Salt, 
which  it  afterwards  depefites  on  the  Soil  of  iEgypt. 

This  Kind  of  Salt  is  perhaps  that  which  the  Inhabitants'  in 
all  Ages  have  colle&ed  in  great  Quantities,  under  the  Name  of 
Natron,  which  is  not  unlike  the  Cineres  Clavellati,  and  may 
be  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes. 

When  thefe  alcaline  Salts  are  committed  to  the  Earth,  and 
confequently  expofed  to  the  Air,  they  attraCl  the  Acid  floating 
therein,  till  they  are  faturated  therewith,  and  become  neutral. 
At  the  fame  Time  they  attraCl  the  Moifture,  and  with  it  the 
volatile  Oils  of  Animals  and  Vegetables  floating  in  the  Air. 
Thefe  then,  mixed  withthe  Oil  of  the  Earth,  being  digefted  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  form  a  penetrating,  neutral  Soap  ;  which, 
when  diluted  by  the  Rains,  becomes  a  Menftruum  capable  of 
difl'olving  Earth,  or  reducing  it  to  Particles  fine  enough  to  enter 
the  Pores  of  the  Roots  of  Plants. 

I  call  this  Soap,  becaufe  it  has  all  the  Ingredients  of  Soap  in 
its  Compofition,  and  anfwers  the  fame  End,  that  is,  it  diffolves 
Concretions  of  Earth,  or,  in  other  Words,  Dirt.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  Body  has  obferved  the  Earth  to  foam  and  lather  upon 
a  hafty  Shower  of  Rain.  The  Ingredients  of  Soap  are  an  alca¬ 
line  Salt,  and  Oil.  Now,  all  Oils  contain  an  Acid,  and  this 
Acid  neutralizes  the  alcaline  Salt,  as  it  mixes  with  it,  in  the 
formation  of  Soap,  It  is,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  Acid, 
that  Oils  flame ;  for  Acids,  tho’  not  readily  inflammable,  yet 
flame  with  the  utmoft  Violence,  and  greateft  Degree  of  Ex- 
plofion,  when  once  fet  on  fire.  And  I  do  not  recoiled  any 
Body  in  Nature  that  will  flame,  that  has  not  an  Acid  in  it. 
Turpentines,  which  are  vegetable  Oils,  and  contain  a  great 
Quantity  of  Acid,  are  remarkable  for  the  Violence  of  the  Flame 
they  emit. 

From  this  Sapo  Terras,  or  Soap  of  the  Earth,  is  made  that 
neutral  Salt  which  we  call  Nitre,  perhaps  the  greateft  Diffolvent 
in  Nature,  and  for  that  Reafon  a  Medicine  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance  in  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic.  It  mull  be  obferved  here, 
for  the  better  underftanding  and  Confirmation  of  what  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  fay,  that  the  Acid  of  the  Air  which  enters  the  Compo¬ 
fition  of  common  Nitre,  is  not  loft  or  deftroyed,  but  only 
difguifed  and  concealed  under  the  Mafk  of  the  alcaline  Salt 
and  Oil  with  which  it  is  united,  and  from  which  it  may  again  be 
feparated,  as  it  adually  is  in  making  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

This  faponaceous  Menftruum  then,  together  with  the  diffolved 
Earth,  is  conveyed  into  the  Pores  of  the  Roots  of  Plants,  where 
a  Part  of  the  Earth  and  Salt  is  employed  in  the  Formation  of  the 
Solids,  and  a  Part  of  the  Oil  ferves  as  a  Cement  for  joining  the 
Particles  of  Earth  together,  which  otherwife  would  not  cohere 
but  fall  from  each  other  like  the  Allies  of  Vegetables,  which 
are  nothing  but  Earth  and  Salts  deprived  of  their  cementing  Oil 
by  Fire.  Mean  time  the  Juices,  deprived  of  Part  of^their 
Earth,  Salt  and  Oil,  are  fomewhat  acid  j  that  is,  the  Acid  in 
feme  Degree  difengaged  from  the  enveloping  Oil,  neutralizing 
Salts,  and  auftere  Earth,  has  Liberty  to  a<£t  and  affedl  the  Or- 
gans  of  Tafte.  But  as  the  Plant  approaches  to  Maturity,  left 
of  the  Oil  and  Earth  received  by  the  Root  is  employed  in  Ac¬ 
cretion  :  They  mix  therefore  with  the  Juices,  and  contribute 
by  Degrees  to  their  Neutralization,  which  is  farther  promoted 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  digefts  them  together,  and  mixe* 
with  them  itfelf ;  for  Heat  is  a  Body,  as  has  been  proved  by  ma¬ 
ny  Experiments ;  and  according  to  its  different  Degrees,  has 
the  Power  of  neutralizing  Acids,  or  expelling  them  from  the 
Subftances  to  which  they  adhered  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  proved,  by  any  Experiment,  that  it  can  utterly  deftroy 
them.  1 

It  muft  alfo  be  remembered  that  Vegetables  imbibe  the  Air 
and  no  doubt  the  Acid  thereof.  And  indeed  this  kind  of 
Refpiration  is  not  lefs  neccfiary  to  Vegetables  than  Animals ; 
lor  without  an  open  Intercourle  with  "the  Air  no  Plant  can 
live,  but  very  foon  withers  away  and  dies.  If  we  farther  con- 
iltier,  that  this  Sort  of  Refpiration  is  performed  by  Means  of  the 
Leaves,  and  that  in  moft  Plants  the  Leaves  by' Degrees  decay 

and 
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.and  wither  as  the  Fruit  approaches  to  Maturity  ;  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  find  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Juices  ot  Vegetables 
receive  an  additional  Acid  by  Refpiration,  which  ceafes  by  De¬ 
crees  when  the  Acid  is  no  longer  of  Ufe,  and  when  the  Neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  Juices  are  neceffary  to  the  Maturation  of  the 


And  this  will  be  farther  confirmed  by  moft  of  thofe  Vege¬ 
tables  that  produce  aFruit  very  acid  when  full  ripe,  as  theLemon, 
Orange,  Citron,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind  ;  which  do  not 

lofe  their  Leaves  as  the  Fruit  ripens. 

Upon  the  different  Combinations  of  the  Acid,  alcalme  Salts, 
Oils,  Water  and  Fire,  depend  the  different  Taftes  of  Vege¬ 
tables.  Hence  alfo  fome  Plants  are  falutary  and  medicinal, whillt 
others  are  deleterious  and  fatal,  to  Animals  that  eat  them*  How 
far  the  Acid  may  be  concerned  in  rendering  them  poifonous,  1 
cannot  determine  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Acids,  when  naked, 
are  the  greateft  Poifons  known  in  Nature,  tho’,  when  properly 
combined  with  Things  of  a  different  Nature,  they  are  not  only 
falutary,  but  endued  with  excellent  medicinal  Virtues.  > 

The  Example  of  the  Vine  may  ferve  for  an  Illuftration  of 
what  I  have  advanced,  whofe  Juices  in  the  Spring  are  much  in¬ 
clinable  to  Acidity,  whilft  the  folid  Parts,  that  is,  the  Tendrels 
and  Branches,  increafe  furprifingly  faft.  The  Juices  of  the 
Fruit,  that  is,  the  Grape,  are  alfo  very  acid  till  arrived  at  their 
full  Growth,  and  neutralized  by  the  Acceffion  of  oily  and  alca¬ 
lde  Particles,  and  the  Admixture  of  Heat  or  Fire  ;  a  great  deal 
of  which  laft  is  neceffary  to  bring  them  to  Maturity.  . 

When  thefe  Juices  are  neutralized,  that  is,  full  ripe,  they 
are  fweet,  or,  in  other  Words,  the  Acid  is  inveloped  in  Oil 
and  a  Portion  of  Earth  and  Salts,  and  mixed  with  Particles  ot 
Fire  ;  for  an  Acid  thus  modified  feems  neceffary  to  the  Form- 
ation^f  a  fweet  Tafte,  as  is  evident  in  Sugar  and  Honey. 

Thus  Muff  and  Wort  are  fweet;  which  put  in  a  proper 
Veffel,  and  fet  in  a  fufficient  Degree  of  Heat,  begin  to  fer¬ 
ment;  that  is,  the  Acid,  which  is  extremely  elaftic,  begins  to 
expand,  and  to  difengage  itfelf  from  the  inveloping  Oil.  Mean 
time,  a  Part  of  the  Acid  flies  off  with  fo  prodigious  a  Force, 
that  no  Veffel  is  ftrong  enough  to  confine  it.  This  is  what  Hel- 
mont  called  the  Gas  Sylveftris,  or  Savage  Spirit,  which  is  the 
moft  fudden  and  deleterious  Poifon  known  in  Nature ;  and  to  a 
Portion  of  this  remaining  in  the  fermented  Liquors  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  Faculty  of  fuch  Liquors  is  indifputably  owing. 

This  Gas  Sylveftris  I  call  acid,  becaufe  it  has  an  acid  Smell, 
and  becaufe  its  expanfive  Force  is  greater  than  that  of  any  known 
Body  in  Nature,  except  the  Acid  of  Nitre,  to  which  it  feems 

nearly  related.  . 

Mean  time5  the  more  grofs  Particles  of  the  Oil  are  ieparated5 
and  rife  to  the  Top  of  the  fermenting  Liquor  in  a  Froth,  where 
they  condenfe  by  Degrees,  and  become  at  laft  heavier  than  the 
Liquor,  when  they  fink  to  the  Bottom,  and  remain  there  under 
the  Name  of  the  Lees,  or  Mother  of  Wine  ;  but  in  Malt-Li¬ 
quors  it  is  called  Yeaft,  or  Barm. 

When  this  firft  Fermentation  is  compleated,  the  Liquor 
changes  its  fweet  Tafte  for  one  fomewhat  inclinable  to  Acidity ; 
and  the  finer  and  lighter  Parts  of  the  Liquor,  feparated  from  the 
heavier  by  Diftillation,  will  take  fire,  and  flame,  which  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  an  Oil  attenuated  by  Fermentation,  containing  an 
Acid. 

During  the  fecond  Fermentation,  more  grofs  Particles,  which 
entered  the  Compofition  of  the  Oil,  and  inveloped  the  Acid, 
are  feparated  from  the  Fluid,  and  depofited  on  the  Sides  and 
Bottom  of  the  containing  Veffel ;  and  then  the  naked  Acid  is  at 
Liberty  to  a<ft,  and  affeft  the  Organs  of  Tafte  with  that  Senfa- 
tion  which  we  call  four.  But  if  the  fecond  Fermentation  is 
carried  on  a  little  too  far,  the  Acid  making  its  Efcape,  mixes 
with  the  Air  from  whence  it  came,  and  leaves  the  remaining 
Liquor  a  taftelefs  vapid  Mafs. 

What  Galen  obferves  in  regard  to  Vinegar,  makes  very  much 
for  what  I  have  advanced.  This  Author  tells  us,  that  Vinegar 
in  its  penetrating  Quality  refembles  the  Northern  Air.  Now 
Hoffman  informs  us,  that  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  Nitre  obferve,  that  the  Northern  and  Eafterly  Winds  favour 
the  Produ&ion  of  Nitre,  that  is,  bring  the  Acid,  which  fixes 
on  the  Earth,  impregnated  with  alcaline  Salts,  and  renders  it 
nitrous. 

'Tis  probably  a  Portion  of  this  Acid,  which  Uniting  with  the 
groffer  Particles  of  the  Oil,  fixes  to  the  Sides  and  Bottom  of 
Cafks,  and  forms  Tartar.  Hence  that  incoercible  Spirit  or  Gas 
which  rifes  from  Tartar  in  Diftillation,  and  which  either  per- 
fpires  through  the  Lute,  or  burfts  the  Veffels.  See  Tartarus. 

If  it  fhould  be  mentioned,  as  an  Objection  to  what  I  have 
faid,  that  the  Spirit  of  Wine  is  lighter  than  Water,  and  rifes 
firft  in  Diftillation ;  but  that  the  Acid  of  Vinegar  is  more  fixed, 
and  rifes  after  the  Water  ;  it  would  not  much  embarrafs  the 
Affair.  For  when  the  Particles  of  the  Acid  are  divided  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  kept  from  joining  by  the  Tenacity  of  the  Oil,  they 
muft  neceffarily  be  affe&ed  by  a  lefs  Degree  of  Heat  than  when 
their  Gravity  is  increafed  by  their  Union,  which  happens  as  foon 
as  they  are  in  fome  Meafure  releafed  from  their  Confinement. 
And  then  their  Cohefion  muft  be  confiderable ;  for  Acids 


are,  of  all  Fluids,  the  moft  ponderous,  and  confequently  very 

folid. 

What  I  have  faid  above  in  regard  to  Vinegar,  will  be  greatly 

confirmed  by  the  following  Experiments  and  Obfcrvations  made 

by  Leewenhoek. 

I  have  had  repeated  Sollicitations  from  fome  eminent  Men  of  my 
own  Neighbourhood,  to  undertake  an  Examen  of  fome  Salts, 
but  hitherto  have  not  been  able  to  comply  with  their  Requeft, 
not  only  becaufe  the  Bufincfs  required  an  infinite  deal  of  La¬ 
bour,  but  becaufe  what  I  had  already  beftowed  thereon  proved 
unfuccefsful ;  and  befides,  in  this  Sort  of  Obfervations  which 
I  defigned  to  make  concerning  faline  Affairs,  the  Heat  and 
Cold  of  the  Air  might  caufe  various  Changes  in  the  r  igures 
of  Salts  :  I  invented  therefore  a  new  Way  of  fearching  into 
thefe  Matters,  which  however  did  not  fucceed  with  me  alike 
in  all  kinds  of  Salts. 

Some  Wine  Vinegar  (of  which  I  buy  a  Barrel  yearly  for  the 
Ufe  of  my  Family,  and  keep  it  a  whole  Year)  after  I  had 
kept  it  about  three  Months  in  my  Cellar,  had  contracted  fuch 
an  Acidity,  that  it  far  furpaffed  all  the  Vinegar  that  ever  I 
had  before.  A  Quantity  of  this,  whenever  expofed  a  few 
Hours  to  the  Air,  entertained  my  Sight  with  a  vaft  Number 
of  Corpufcles,  which  I  ufed  to  call  the  Salt  of  Vinegar,  re- 
prefented  P.  I.  Fig.  A,  acute  at  both  Extremities.  Many 
of  them  had  in  the  Middle  an  oblong  Figure,  of  a  brownifh 
Colour  ;  others,  of  which  there  were  alfo  Multitudes,  ihone 
like  Cryftal,  as  in  Fig*  B.  Some  of  thofe  oblong  and  brown- 
ifh  Figures  had  a  clear  Light  appearing  in  their  brownifh  Co¬ 
lour,  as  is  fhewn  Fig.  C.  In  another  Part  appeared  a  few 
oval  Figures,  fome  of  which  carried  in  them  a  Light,  of  an 
oval  Form,  as  in  Fig.  D.  Among  thofe  of  the  aforefaid  P  igures 
A,  B,  D,  I  often  fancied  I  faw  many  with  a  Cavity,  as  if 
we  beheld  the  Form  of  fome  Ship  ;  and  fometimes^  there 
appeared  fuch  a  one  as,  I  faid,  belonged  to  the  firft  figure, 
with  one  half  brownifh,  and  the  other  pellucid.  Sometimes 
the  Corpufcles  refted  on  one  another,  as  in  Fig.  E.  I  ob- 
ferved  now  and  then  fome  Corpufcles  that  made  but  one  half  of 
thofe  in  A,  B,  C  ;  as  you  fee  in  Fig.  F.  Many  of  the  Cor¬ 
pufcles  in  all  the  before-mentioned  Figures  were  extremely  mi¬ 
nute,  fo  as  to  become  invifible.  Thofe  I  mentioned,  which 
I  call  the  Salt  of  Vinegar  or  of  Wine,  were  found  in  Vinegar 
in  fo  great  Plenty,  that  I  difeovered  fome  Thoufands  in  a  fmall 
Drop,  befides  an  incomprehenfible  Number  of  fmall  Glo¬ 
bules,  fix  of  which,  I  judged,  would  go  to  make  up  one  of 
Blood.  Befides  thefe  I  obferved  yet  a  far  greater  Number 
of  fmaller  Globules,  the  leaft  Sort  of  which  was  fo  minute, 
that  thirty-fix  of  them  would  make  but  one  of  Blood.  In 
Ihort,  it  feemed  incredible  and  inconceivable  how  fuch  a 
Multitude  of  Particles  could  be  contained  in  fo  fmall  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fluid,  efpecially  limpid,  fuch  as  Vinegar  is.  All 
thofe  Corpufcles  then,  which  I  call  the  Salt  of  Vinegar,  I 
fuppofe  to  be  thofe  acute  and  pungent  Parts  which  imprint  on 
the  Tongue  that  Senfation  or  Tafte  which  we  call  acid.  And 
though  1  found  thefe  Parts  to  be  of  this  Bignefs  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Microfcope,  I  did  not  queftion  but  there  were  far  fmaller 
than  the  fmalleft  here  exprefled  ;  and  that  all  thefe  Figures, 
both  great  and  fmall,  are  only  compofed  of  a  great  Number 
of  fmaller  Particles,  of  the  fame  Figure,  as  I  have  often  had 
Opportunity  of  obferving,  when  I  have  viewed  Sea  Water, 
or  common  Water,  in  which  Salt  has  been  diffolved,  in  a 
Microfcope.  What  fine,  fmall,  and  quadrangular  Figures 
come  out  of  it ;  fo  minute,  that  a  thoufand  Myriads  of  them 
would  not  equal  the  Bulk  of  a  good  Sand  !  And  thefe  minute 
Particles  of  Salt,  though  increasing  in  Bulk  on  all  Sides  from 
the  Moment  I  firft  fee  them,  yet  retain  their  elegant  quadran¬ 
gular  Superficies  nearly.  Hence  I  conclude,  and  take  for 
granted,  that  I  find  no  acute  Particle  in  Vinegar,  which  is 
not  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  other  Particles  of  the 
fame  kind. 

I  placed  a  cylindrical  Glafs,  of  two  Fingers  Breadth  in  Diameter,^ 
with  Vinegar  in  it,  in  my  Parlour,  and  let  it  ftand  there  open 
almoft  eight  Weeks  ;  at  the  End  of  which,  I  found  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  Particles  of  Salt  fwimming  on  the  Super¬ 
ficies;  which  having  well  impeded,  I  could  clearly  perceive, 
what  before  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  out,  that  thefe  faline 
Figures  were  furnifhed  with  a  Cavity  ;  for  thefe  Cavities, 
in  many  Particles  of  Salt,  appeared  to  my  Eyes  very  fenfibly. 
Some  of  them,  whofe  Cavities  were  more  remarkably  vifible, 
I  took  care  fhould  be  drawn,  as  you  fee  them.  Fig.  G  ; 
and  for  others,  which  afforded  only  a  Side-profpe£t,  you  fee 
a  Part  of  their  Cavities  reprefented  accordingly.  Fig.  H. 
You  have  alfo  a  little  Eel,  alive  and  full-grown.  Fig.  LM  ; 
and  another  dead,  at  its  full  Growth,  which  I  killed  that  the 
Painter  might  the  better  diftinguifh  it,  as  you  fee  in  Fig.  NO, 
with  this  Intention,  partly  that  the  Smallnefs  of  the  faline 
Particles  contained  in  the  Vinegar  might  be  the  better  per¬ 
ceived  by  comparing  them  with  the  Greatnels  of  the  Eel, 
(firft  taking  Notice,  that  the  Figures  above  explained,  and 
the  Eels,  were  taken  by  a  common  Microfcope ;  but  that 
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yaftly  more  numerous  faline  Particles  were  by  me  difeerned 
in  the  Vinegar,  which  could  by  no  Means  be  difeovered  by 
that  Glafs)  ;  partly  that  I  might  confute  an  Error  which 
many  have  imbibed,  who  account  for  the  Acidity  of  Vinegar 
merely  from  our  Senfe  of  the  Pundlion  of  thefe  Eels,  who 
prick  our  Tongues  with  their  {harp  Tails.  This,  I  fay,  is  a 
Miftake ;  for  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  to  be  true,  it  would 
follow,  that  vaft  Quantities  of  Vinegar  would  be  infipid,  be- 
caufe  deftitute  of  thefe  Eels ;  and  in  Winter,  when  they  die, 
all  Vinegar  would  be  infipid. 

I  went  on  with  my  Enquiries  into  Vinegar,  and  examined  fuch 
as  had  imbibed  a  Solution  of  Crabs-Eyes,  becaufe  thefe  are 
faid  to  abforb  all  the  Acidity  of  Vinegar.  If  this  were  true, 
thofe  acute  Particles  above  deferibed  muft,  of  Neceffity, 
aflume  other  Figures,  either  blunter,  or  more  foft  and  flex¬ 
ible  ones,  with  which  they  could  not  prick  our  Tongues,  nor 
imprefs  thatSenfation  on  them  which  we  call  an  acidTafte.  For 
this  Purpofe  I  took  feveral  new  Glaffes,  and  in  them  put  fome 
Crabs-Eyes,  firft  broken  into  fmall  Fragments  only,  that  I 
might  not  be  incommoded  by  the  Sand  if  pulverifed  ;  and  I 
found  that  the  oblong  little  Figures  above-mentioned,  that 
were  fharp  at  both  Ends  like  a  Weaver’s  Shuttle,  were  all 
changed  into  others,  which  had  an  oblong  quadrangular  Bafe, 
from  which  they  afeended  pyramidically,  appearing  like 
angulous  and  polifhed  Diamonds,  reprefented  Fig.  P. 
Some  few  had  a  fquare  Bafe,  as  in  the  Fig.  Qj  and  a  few 
others  a  Parallelogram,  as  in  Fig.  R.  Thefe  two  laft  Figures 
I  judged  to  have  been  formed  by  Accident,  from  a  Defedl  of 
fufficient  Matter  to  compleat  all  the  Sides.  '  Note,  “  The 
“  Size  of  thefe  Particles  muft  not  be  compared  with  the 
“  Size  of  the  before-mentioned  faline  Particles,  contained 
“in  Ample  Vinegar ;  becaufe  thefe  faline  Particles  were 
“  drawn  by  the  Help  of  a  Microfcope,  which  magnifled 
“  vaftly  more  than  that  which  I  had  ufed  in  drawing  the  for- 
“  mer,  becaufe  it  was  impoflible,  by  any  other  Means,  to 
“  difeover  their  Frame.”  The  Number  of  thefe  faline  Par¬ 
ticles  was  vaftly  great,  as  amounting,  according  to  my  rude 
Calculation,  to  more  than  Ax  thoufand  in  the  Compafs  of  a 
fmall  Drop,  no  bigger  than  two  Grains  of  Barley  ;  and  what 
I  chiefly  wondered  at,  almoft  all  thefe  Particles  were  of  the 
fame  Size,  which  I  had  never  obferved  in  other  kinds  of 
Salts.  I  alfo  poured  out  the  Vinegar  which  contained  the 
Crabs-Eyes,  while  the  Effervefcence  continued,  and  it  fent 
forth  Plenty  of  Bubbles  ;  and  in  that  Vinegar  I  found  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  faline  Particles,  with  quadrangular  Bafes, 
as  before  ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  any  Particles  of  that  kind, 
of  which  I  faid  vaft  Numbers  were  contained  in  the  Vinegar 
before  the  Crabs-Eyes  were  put  into  it.  The  Effervefcence 
being  over,  and  the  Bubbling  almoft  ceafed,  I  took  into  my 
Mouth  about  a  third  Part  of  a  Thimble-full  of  this  Vinegar, 
that  I  might  know  how  it  tafted  ;  and  I  could  perceive  no 
Acidity,  but  a  Sort  of  bitterifti  and  very  naufeous  Tafte.  I 
alfo  put  fome  Pieces  of  white  Chalk  into  Vinegar,  and  found 
that  they  raifed  as  great  an  Effervefcence  and  Bubbling  as  the 
Crabs-Eyes  would  have  done,  and  that  the  acute  Parts  of  the 
Vinegar  produced  a  like  Number  of  faline  Particles,  and  that 
the  acid  Tafte  in  like  Manner  vanifhed  as  before. 

Leewenhoek  obferves,  that  Vinegar  kills  the  Animalcula, 
Which  are  difeovered  by  Microfcopes  in  the  white  Matter  which 
adheres  to  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  as  will  be  farther  taken  Notice 
of  under  the  Article  Animalcula. 

I  next  took  Wine  under  my  Confideration,  and  entered  upon 
a  frefh  Examen  of  my  own,  which  was  very  good  and  plea- 
fant,  and  in  France,  for  its  fine  Tafte,  is  called  by  a  new 
Name,  Fin  de  Damoifelle ;  it  comes  from  Orleans,  and  is 
brought  down  the  River  Loire  to  Nantes.  I  difeovered  a  vaft 
Number  of  very  fine  and  exquifitely  fhaped  Figures  in  it,  and 
Multitudes  of  the  utmoft  Minutenefs,  which,  on  the  prefent 
Occafion,  I  will  call  the  Salt  of  Wine.  Many  of  thefe  Fi¬ 
gures  agreed  with  the  faline  Particles  I  before  proved  to  be 
in  Vinegar.  In  fome  of  them  you  might  not  only  fee  a 
Cavity,  but  they  were  fo  increafed  in  Bulk,  becaufe  I  had 
left  the  Wine  to  ftand  four  and  twenty  Hours  open  in  my 
Parlour,  as  to  become  equal  to  the  bulky  Particles  of 
Vinegar,  before  deferibed  ;  as  you  fee  in  Fig.  S.  I  ob¬ 
ferved  alfo  fome  blunt  Figures,  whofe  Extremities  were 
round,  without  fharp  Tops,  as  in  Fig.  T ;  and  there  were 
feveral,  which  were  blunt  at  one  End,  and  {harp  at  the  other. 
Fig.  V.  Some  differed  from  thefe  laft  only  in  that  they  had 
one  End  flat,  and  not  round  ;  Fig.  W.  A  few  of  them  were 
oblong,  and  looked  like  an  oblong  Re£tangle  ;  Fig.  X.  Many 
had  their  two  longeft  Sides  fomewhat  rounded,  and  the  two 
{horteft  ftrait,  almoft  in  the  Form  of  a  Beer- Barrel;  Fig.  Y. 
Some  few  reprefented  a  perfeeft  Square,  others  were  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  but  about  the  fhorter  Sides  terminated  acute- 
wife,  with  a  remarkable  Swelling  in  the  Middle,  anfwcring 
the  Form  of  aflat-bottomed  Boat  with  a  flat  Head  and  Stern, 
as  in  Fig.  Z.  As  all  thefe  Figures,  in  infinite  Numbers, 
were  promifeuoufly  fwimming  about  in  one  fmall  Drop  of 
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Wine,  it  was  extremely  pleafing  to  view  fo  great  a  Variety 
of  fuch  elegant  Figures  perpetually  traverfing  one  among 
another,  and  wandering  about  the  Wine.  I  did  not  doubt 
but  the  faline  Figures,  above  taken  notice  of,  might  im¬ 
print  an  acid  Savour  on  our  Tongues,  were  they  not  inve- 
loped  and  deprefled  by  vaft  Quantities  of  fweet  Particles, 
which  are  contained  in  this  and  all  other  Sorts  of  Wine,  and 
cannot  be  feparated  from  them  without  raffing  in  them  a  very 
ftrong  Fermentation.  For  as  foon  as  Wines  begin  tl\e  leaft  to 
ferment,  their  Sweetnefs  vanifhes  in  part,  and  as  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  proceeds,  goes  off  gradually,  till  at  laft  all  their 
fweet  and  grateful  Savour  concentrates,  and  degenerates  into 
the  molt  acid  of  all  Taftes,  and  for  Wine  gives  us  Vinegar. 
This  Phaenomenon  confirms  me  in  the  Opinion  that  the 
grateful  Savour  of  Wine  proceeds  from  fuch  Parts  as  are 
neither  too  fweet  nor  too  acid,  where  not  one  prevails  above 
another,  by  which  means  the  Wine  obtaining  a  juft  Tem¬ 
perature,  and  a  certain  Harmony  of  Parts,  affedfs  our 
Tongue  and  Palate  with  fuch  a  Savour  as  we  call  grateful. 
And  this  we  are  taught  by  daily  Experience,  when  we  mix 
different  things,  which  ufed  alone  would  be  too  fweet,  or  fat, 
or  acid.  One  Inftance  (hall  ferve  for  many.  The  fharpeft 
Vinegar  boiled  over  the  Fire  with  Butter  till  they  are  well 
mixed  makes  a  moft  grateful  Sauce.  As  to  the  Sweetnefs  of 
Sugar,  which  is  itfelf  a  Salt,  it  confifts  in  this :  That  though 
the  Particles  of  Sugar  are  acute  and  angulous,  yet  they  are 
eafily  refolved  when  immerfed  in  Water,  efpecially  in  a 
warm  Place,  fuch  as  the  Mouth,  where  they  are  not  only  re¬ 
folved  in  a  Moment,  and  united  with  the  Saliva,  but  acquire 
fuch  a  Flexibility  as  to  give  way  to  all  other  Particles  on  the 
Tongue  ;  by  which  their  Complaifance  they  impart  to  us  the 
Senfe  of  Sweetnefs.  Thefe  things  being  fuppofed,  and  infer¬ 
red  from  Experiments,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  account  for 
the  different  Savours  of  Wines,  even  though  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fame  Vine.  For  not  only  the  Grapes  growing 
in  the  mountainous  Part  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which  de¬ 
clines  towards  the  South,  might  tafte  fweeter,  becaufe  more 
expofed  to  the  Sun’s  Heat,  but  even  the  acute,  or  fharp- 
pointed  Parts  of  Wine,  might  acquire  a  ftill  greater  Rigi¬ 
dity,  and  fo  become  more  inflexible.  We  fee  alfo  the  Rea- 
fon  whyWine  left  for  fome  time  to  ftand  open  in  the  Air  lofes 
its  grateful  Savour,  namely,  becaufe  many  of  its  faline  Par¬ 
ticles  run  together  into  one  Mafs,  or  become  one  faline  Part; 
and  this  Diminution  of  the  faline  Particles,  which  is  made  by 
the  Concretion  of  many  fmall  into  a  few  great  ones,  cannot 
affe£t  our  Tongue  and  Palate  with  fo  grateful  aSenfation,  as 
would  arife  from  the  Titillation  of  more  but  minuter  Par¬ 
ticles. 

The  Distillation  of  Vinegar  into  an  acid  Water,  an 
acid  Spirit,  an  Extract,  a  Sapa,  and  Oil,  and 
fix’d  Salt. 

Fill  a  tall  narrow  Glafs  Cucurbit  three  fourths  full  with  old 
Vinegar  prepared  from  the  beft  Wine,  and  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  Fire  draw  off  one  fourth.  This  then  will  be  light, 
and  limpid,  will  be  difperfed  all  over  the  Alembic  indie 
form  of  dewy  Drops,  and  will  run  down  like  Water,  not 
in  Striae  like  Spirits ;  the  Tafte  of  it  will  be  fomewhat  acid, 
and  if  it  is  thrown  upon  Flame  it  will  extinguifh  it  like 
Water.  If  this  W^ater  is  diftilled  again  to  one  half  in  a 
clean  Cucurbit,  the  Part  that  comes  off  firft  confifts  chiefly 
of  Water,  and  is  of  excellent  Service  where  a  very  mild 
Acid  is  required.  In  this  the  Writings  of  all  die  Cnymifts 
have  agreed.  Vigani,  however,  bias'  taken  the  liberty  to 
affert,  that  die  Liquor  which  firft  rifes  in  the  Diftillation 
of  Vinegar  is  inflammable,  and  will  burn  if  it  is  thrown 
upon  Fire.  To  determine  therefore  this  Controverfy,  I 
{hall  relate  what,  upon  Examination,  I  have  found  to  be 
the  Fa£t.  I  took  twenty  Pints  of  Vinegar,  which  was 
made  in  France,  anu  thence  brought  here  diredlly,  and 
which  had  not  yet  acquired  the  utmoft  Degree  of  Acidity, 
and  putting  it  as  it  was  into  a  very  large  Glafs  Retort,  with 
a  great  deal  of  Patience,  I  diftilled  it  with  a  very  gentle 
Heat ;  upon  this  to  my  great  Surprize  a  Vapour  rofe  into 
the  Receiver,  which  when  it  came  to  be  cool,  formed  oily 
Streaks,  juft  fuch  as  appear  in  the  Diftillation  of  Wine.  I 
proceeded  m  the  fame  gentle  Manner,  till  thefe  Striae  were 
lucceeded  by  fome  dewy  Vapours  difperfed  about  in  the 
kune  Manner  as  happens  in  the  Diftillation  of  Water  and 
Vinegar.  I  then  immediately  removed  what  came  off  firft, 
which  had  a  Tafte  like  common  Spirit  of  Wine  diluted  with 
a  weak  Vinegar,  and  when  it  was  thrown  upon  a  brio-ht 
rlanie,  it  burnt  like  Spirit  of  Wine.  When  the  fame 
Vinegar,  however,  was  better  than  a  Year  old,  and  had 
been  kept  all  the  time  in  a  Veffel  nicely  flopped,  upon  per¬ 
forming  the  fame  Operation  the  Succefs  was  different ;  for 
then  what  came  off  firft  was  not  an  inflammable  Spirit, 
hut  a  mere  watery  Vapour  of  Vinegar.  Hence  I  learned’ 
that  the  inflammable  Spirits  are  by  Time  intimately  fixed 
into  the  Acid  of  the  Vinegar;  that  hence  the  Tafte  of  new 

Vinegar 
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Vinegar  ftill  continues  vinous,  but  gradually  grows  fharper 
and  fourer ;  that  then  all  the  firft  inflammable  Spirits  are 
changed,  and  none  but  thofe  which  are  acid  remain ;  that 
fomewhat  therefore  truly  inflammable  is  by  this  Means  con¬ 
verted  into  Vinegar,  which  is  not  inflammable  afterwards  ; 
and  that  for  thefe  Reafons  what  the  Chymifts  have  afferted 
is  true,  though  Vigani’s  Opinion  mull  be  allowed  fo  like- 
wife,  if  underftood  of  new  Vinegar. 

I  then  increafed  my  Fire  a  little,  in  order  to  diftil  the  Re¬ 
mainder  of  the  old  Vinegar, which  was  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  ;  and  kept  it  up  in  this  Degree,  till  I  had  drawn  ofF 
two  thirds  of  the  Reliduum,  fo  that  now  there  was  only 
one  Pint  left  in  the  Retort  of  four  I  made  ufe  of  at  firft'. 
ThisLiquor  then  appeared  inDrops  likeDew,was  of  a  much 
more  acidTafte  than  the  former, not  of  a  difagreeable  Smell, 
but  fomewhat  empyreumatical.  It  was  heavier  too  than 
the  former  ;  for  being  mixed  with  it,  it  fubfided  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  may  properly  be  called  diftilled  Vinegar. 

Let  the  remaining  fourth  Part  be  diftilled  with  a  ftill  ftronger 
Fire  out  of  a  Glafs  Retort  into  a  Receiver  not  too  cold, 
a  very  limpid  Liquor  will  come  over  exceedingly  acid,  and 
fo  penetrating  that  it  will  infxnuate  itfelf  through  the  Lute  $ 
but  it  will  fcarcely  rife,  uulefs  it  is  urged  with  a  great  De¬ 
gree  of  Fire,  and  then  will  heat  the  Receiver  fo  much,  ais 
to  endanger  its  breaking.  Even  here,  however,  there  is 
no  Appearance  of  Streaks  ;  and  if  this  Liquor  is  thrown 
upon  Fire,  it  extinguilhes  it.  Proceed  then  till  there  re¬ 
mains  only  a  twentieth,  or  lefs,  of  the  Vinegar  firft  made  ufe 
of.  This  laft  Liquor  will  have  an  empyreumatical  Smell. 

This  being  done,  there  will  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  Re¬ 
tort,  a  black,  thick,  acid,  oily  Liquor,  fmelling  very 
ftrong  of  an  Empyreuma,  which  being  urged  with  the  laft 
Degree  of  Fire,  will  yield  an  exceeding  acid,  heavy,  em¬ 
pyreumatical,  foetid  Liquor,  and  an  Oil  of  a  furprifingly 
foetid  Smell,  whilft  there  remains  a  black,  acid  Caput 
Mortuum  in  the  Retort.  This  being  burnt  in  the  open 
Fire,  yields  a  bright  Flame,  and  produces  fome  brown 
Faeces,  in  which  there  is  a  large  Quantity  of  ah  acrid 
alcalefcent  Salt. 

Hence  then  it  appears,  that  there  does  not  remain  the  leaft 
Appearance  of  Alcohol  in  fo  large  a  Quantity  of  Vinegar, 
that  there  is  nothing  here  of  the  Nature  of  Tartar,  but 
that  the  whole,  a  very  fmall  Part  only  excepted,  'is  become 
volatile ;  and  that  Vinegar  is  abfolutely  of  a  different  Na¬ 
ture  from  any  other  Acid  which  we  are  at  prefent  acquaint¬ 
ed  with. 

Thefe  Things  I  have  gone  through  in  this  Manner,  in  order 
to  give  an  Infight  into  the  Nature  of  Vinegar  from  its 
Compofition  and  Refolution.  This  Operation,  however, 
would  be  both  too  tedious  and  chargeable  for  preparing 
diftilled  Vinegar  for  common  chymical  Ufes.  For  this 
Purpofe  therefore,  we  take  a  Copper  Still,  well  tinned 
within,  and  fill  it  three  Parts  full  of  Vinegar  ;  and  then 
fixing  on  a  Glafs;  Head,  proper  for  this  Ufe,  we  diftil  with 
a  Worm,  by  a  Fire  fufficient  to  make  the  Vinegar  boil. 
The  firft  fourth  Part  that  comes  off",  we  colledt  by  itfelf, 
and  afterwards  draw  off  two  Quarters  more,  which  we 
keep  under  the  Title  of  diftilled  Vinegar  for  chymical 
Operations.  The  other  fourth  that  remains  in  the  Still 
may  be  faved  too,  till  by  repeated  Diftillations  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  it  is  got  together,  and  then  it  will  ferve  for 
preparing  the  ftrongeft  diftilled  Vinegar  for  fome  particular 
Ufes.  I  have  always,  however,  found  it  tainted  by  cor¬ 
roding  the  Copper,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  dangerous  to 
prefcribe  it  internally. 

Remarks. 

Vinegar  is  a  faline,  oily  Acid,  poffeffing  the 
fame  Virtues  which  are  above  alcribed  to  Vinegar  ;  but  more 
penetrating,  adtive  and  volatile,  becaufe  freed  from  all  terre- 
ftrial  Impuiities.  The  Sapa  that  remains  in  the  Retort  after  feven 
Eights  is  drawn  off  by  Diftillation,  is  a  moft  noble  antifeptic  Me¬ 
dicine,  ufed  either  internally  or  externally,  but  on  account  of 
its  horrible  Tafte,  it  muft  be  taken  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
Sugar  or  Honey,  as  Angelus  Sala  has  obferved.  This  Sapa  is  a 
true  detergent  acid  Soap,  which  becomes  continually  more  effi¬ 
cacious  in  Proportion  at  it  grows  thicker  ;  for  by  this  Means 
it  gradually  grows  of  a  more  oily  Nature.  By  this  Experiment 
we  learn  farther  how  wonderfully  the  diftindf  Elements  of  Bodies 
may  lie  concealed  among  each  other ;  for  who  could  believe 
that  after  Wine  was  grown  fine,  it  could  contain  fo  much  of  an 
oily  Matter,  as  we  fee  it  depofites  in  the  making  of  Vinegar  ? 
Who,  from  Vinegar  fo  thin  and  fharp,  could  expetft  a  black 
thick,  inflammable  Sapa?  Or  who  could  poflibly  imagine* 

.  *  !?  rfhe  moft  limpid  diftilled  Vinegar,  which  in  Thinnefs  vies 
With  Water,  there  Ihould  be  an  invifible  pinguious  Oil,  and  that 
too  *n  great  Quantity.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  Artifts  have  obferved,  that  if  the  Acid  of  diftilled  Vinegar 
is  combined  with  Powder  of  Lead  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  pro- 
uce  the  Sugar  of  Lead,  it  then  coalefccs  with  that  into  a  pin.- 
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guious,  tenacious  kind  of  fweet  Sugar;  and  that  if  this  is  thert 
gently  dried,  and  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  it  yields  an  oily  Liquor 
which  burns  like  Spirit  of  Wine.  So  that  hence  it  feems  as  if  the 
latent  fulphureous  Part,  which  was  concealed  in  the  thin  Vine¬ 
gar,  difcovers  it  felf  by  this  Operation,  and  is,  as  it  were,  rcge- 
nerated.  Unlefs  you  would  rather  imagine,  that  a  cornbuftible 
Oil  is  feparated  from  the  foft  metalline  Body  of  the  Lead  by  the 
Acid  of  the  Vinegar,  and  confcquently  that  the  inflammable  Li¬ 
quor  drawn  off  owes  its  Origin  intirely  to  the  Metal.  This, 
however,  I  confefs,  does  not  feem  probable,  becaufe  the  Lead 
when  it  is  corroded  by  the  acid  Spirit  of  Nitre,  though  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  rough  fweetilh  Vitriol  in  Diftillation,  does  not,  that  I 

now  of,  yield  fuch  an  inflammable  Liquid,  as  it  does  when  it  is 
corroded  by  Vinegar.  And  then,  befides,  upon  the  Mixture  of  the 
Spmt  of  Wine  with  the  moft  thoroughly  calcined  Salt 
of  1  artar,  there  is  regenerated  an  inflammable  Liquor,  as  evi¬ 
dently  appears  in  the  Preparation  of  regenerated  Tartar.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  here,  is  more  furprifing,  than  that  the  exceed- 
mg  acid  faeces  of  Vinegar  Ihould  afford  an  alcaline  Salt.  Boer - 
k ciave  Chem .  Procefs  51. 

The  Rectification  of  distilled  Vinegar. 

Take  any  Quantity  of  the  diftilled  Vinegar  of  the  preceding 
Procefs,  and  with  a  gentle  Fire,  in  a  tall  Cucurbit,  draw 
off  half  the  Quantity.  The  half  that  comes  off  keep  by 
itfelf,  as  do  likewife  that  which  remains  in  the  Cucurbit. 
That  which  rifes  will  be  light,  limpid,  watery,  and  lefs 
acid,  whilft  that  which  remains  after  Diftillation  will  be 
an  exceeding  ftrong,  Iharp,  diftilled  Vinegar,  and  heavier 
than  the  former. 

Re  MARKS. 

Tlie  Rectification  tnerefore  of  Wine  and  Vinegar  are 
effected  in  a  quite  different  Manner.  In  the  former,  "the  firft 
volatile  Part  is  the  beft  ;  in  the  latter,  that  which  is  more  fixed, 
and  is  left  behind.  Hence  Vinegar,  by  boiling,  is  rendered 
ftronger  and  more  Iharp  ;  Wine,  by  being  boiled,  becomes 
weak,  thick,  turbid,  difagreeable,  and  vapid.  And  for  this 
Reafon,  if  Flelh,  Cartilages,  Bones,  and  Skins,  are  boiled  a 
great  whfte  in  Vinegar,  they  are,  by  the  ACtion  of  the  Acid  of 
the  Vinegar,  which  is  agitated,  and  grows  ftronger  during  the 
boiling,  reduced  at  laft  to  a  thick  liquid  Matter.  This  ftroncr 
diftilled  Vinegar  is  ufeful,  in  particular,  in'  all  Solutions  of  Me¬ 
tals  ;  for  thefe  require  a  pretty  ftrong  Acid.  Boerh.  Procefs  52. 

The  Distillation  of  Vinegar,  as  diredted  by  the 
College,  is  thus  performed  : 

Take  enough  of  the  beft  Vinegar  to  fill  two  .  thirds  of  i 
Retort,  which  place  in  warm  Allies  ;  and  diftil  firft  with 
a  moderate  Heat,  to  bring  over  the  Phlegm  ;  then  increafe 

the  Fire  by  Degrees,  fo  as  to  finilh  the  Operation  with  at 
ftrong  Heat. 

The  Rectification  of  distilled  Vinegar  by  the  Help 

of  VerdigRease. 

If  Plates  of  the  beft  red  Copper  are  corroded  by  the  Spirit 
that  exhales  from  preffed  Grapes,  after  the  Muft  is  lepa- 
rated,  and  they  are  laid  together  till  they  grow  warm,  and 
emit  a  fpirituous  Vapour,  there  will  be  an  Efflorefcence 
generated  upon  their  Surfaces,  of  a  bluifh-green  Colour; 
This  is  feraped  off  and  faved,  and  then  the  Plates  are  ao-ain 
heated  in  the  fame  Manner,  by  which  Means  they  afford 
more  of  the  fame  Efflorefcence.  J 

This  then  being  collected  together  is  called  Verdigreafe ; 
which  therefore  is  Copper  corroded  by  this  Spirit,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  it.  And  this  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  prepared 
in  any  Places,  where  there  are  not  thefe  Fasces  of  Adult 
poffeffing  fuch  a  Iharp  and  penetrating  Power.  This  Spirit 
therefore  is  not  properly  an  acetofe  Spirit,  but  one  rathef 
of  a  middle  Nature,  betwixt  a  true  Acid  and  a  ferment¬ 
ed  vinous  one.  Take  fome  of  this  Verdigreafe,  that 
has  an  agreeable  Colour  quite  through  its  whole  Mafs 
pound  it,  put  it  into  a  clean  Glafs  Cucurbit,  and  pour 
upon  it  fuch  a  Quantity  of  re&ified  diftilled  Vinegar  as  is 
fufficient  to  cover  it  to  the  Height  of  ten  Inches.  ^Set  the 
Cucurbit  in  a  pretty  great  Heat,  viz.  one  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Degrees  ;  and  with  a  Stick  keep  the  Mixture  fre¬ 
quently  ftirring,  and  in  a  Ihort  Time  the  Spirit  of  Vinegar 
will  be  tinged  of  a  beautiful  deep  green  Colour.  Let  it 
Hand  to  fettle,  and  then  decant  the  clean  Liquor  very 
gently,  without  pouring  off  any  of  the  Bottom  ;  and  upon 
the  Refiduum  pour  fome  more  diftilled  Vinegar,  and  dig*ft 
it  ;  ftii  it,  and  let  it  Hand  quiet,  and  decant  as  belore. 
Repeat  this  Operation  as  long  as  the  Vinegar  continues  to 
be  tinged  ;  and  then  all  thefe  coloured  Liquors,  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  are  called  a  Tindture  of  Copper.  When  the 
Verdigreafe  will  give  out  a  Tindture  no  longer,  there  will 
be  a  great  Quantity  of  it  ftill  left  undiflolved. 

Let  the  tindtured  Liquors  be  filtered  through  Paper,  and  then 
be  diftilled  in  a  clean  Cucurbit,  with  a  Heat  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Degrees,  till  a  Pellicle  begins  to  be  formed  on  the 
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Very  green  Liquor  that  remains.  The  f  luid  then  that 
tomes  off  will  be  limpid  like  Water,  aqueous,  and  but 
little  acid.  Let  the  infpiffated  Liquor  be  fet  by  in  a  Cel¬ 
lar,  and  it  will,  in  a  fiiort  Time,  flioot  into  moft  beauti¬ 
ful,  green,  pellucid  Cryftals,  which  will  faften  particularly 
to  the  Sides  of  the  Glafs,  and  incruftate  it  over.  Pour  off 
the  remaining  Liquor,  as  nicely  as  you  can,  from  the :  cry- 
ftalline  Cruft,  which  muft  be  dried  as  gently  as  poffible  in 
a  hot  Air,  and  carefully  feparated  from  the  Glafs  ;  and  io 
kept,  that  it  may  not  be  affe&ed  with  too  great  a  Degree 
of  Heat  for  fear  of  its  becoming  opake.  Let  the  decanted 
Liquor  be  again  infpiffated  to  a  Pellicle,  and  then  formed 
into  the  fame  Cryftals,  which  muft  be  treated  With  the 
fame  Caution  as  the  former.  And  thus  you  muft  proceed, 
till  by  this  Means  all  the  Copper  that  was  contained  in  the 
Verdigreafe  is  reduced  to  thefe  pure  Cryftals  of  Verdigreafe, 
which  in  the  Shops  go  commonly  by  the  Name  of  diftilled 
Verdigreafe.  If  this  is  reduced  to  Powder,  it  gives  a  molt 
beautiful  Pigment.  If  it  is  fprinkled  upon  a  foul  Ulcer, 
it  excites  Pain,  forms  an  Efcar,  and  thus  dries  up  the 
Mouth  of  the  Ulcer ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  is  excited  underneath,  Which  feparates  the  Cruft, 
by  which  Means  the  worft  kind  of  Ulcers  are  fometimes 
happily  cured  ;  for  it  is  of  the  fame  Nature  as  the  Cauftics 
made  with  Mercury  and  Silver.  _  _  . 

When  you  have  got  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  fuch  Cryftals, 
put  them  in  a  Glafs  Retort,  and  diftil  them  with  a  Fire 
o-radually  increafed,  and  you  will  have  firft  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  watery  Liquor,  which  muft  be  kept  by  itfeli,  or 
thrown  away.  When  this  is  drawn  off,  there  will  fuc- 
ceed  an  acid,  pinguious  Liquor,  which  will  run  down  in 
Streaks,  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  is  the  moft  faturated 
with  an  Acid  of  all  the  Liquors  that  can,  by  any  Art  what¬ 
ever,  be  prepared  from  Vinegar.  Bafil  Valentine  therefore 
recommends  this  for  the  Solution  of  Pearls,  in  his  Mam- 
dutlio  Median and  Zwelfer  being  acquainted  with  this, 
boafted  of  his  Acetum  Efurinum ,  pretending  to  be  Matter 
of  the  Alcaheft,  for  which  he  was  lharply  handled  by  Ta- 
chenius.  When  the  Operation  is  over,  there  remains  the 
Powder  of  the  corroded  Copper,  which  maybe  again  dif- 
folved  in  diftilled  Vinegar,  and  be  formed  into  green  Cry¬ 


ftals  as  before. 

Remarks. 

This  fermented  Acid  is  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be  procured 
from  Vegetables,  and  confequently  poffeffes  the  moft  excellent 
Virtues,  both  chymical  and  medicinal,  that  can  be  expeded 
from  fuch  an  Acid.  As  it  is  efficacious  therefore  in  reftoringan 
Appetite,  where  it  is  deftroyed  by  a  Putrefadion  of  the  Bile, 
or  other  Humours,  hence  it  has  obtained  the  Name  of  Acetum 
Efurinum ,  Hungry  Vinegar.  But  in  thofe  Cafes  where  the 
Appetite  is  palled  by  a  predominant  Acid,  which  the  Phyficians 
are  fenfible  is  often  the  Cafe,  there  this  only  increafes  the  Caufe, 
and  fo  proves  prejudicial.  This  Acid,  however,  by  being  mixed 
with  abforbent  or  alcalious  Subftances,  will  lofe  its  acid  Virtues 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  all  others  do  ;  and  therefore  Zwelfer, 
who  afferts  the  contrary,  in  this  Cafe  muft  not  be  regarded.  In 
order  now  to  underftand  the  proper  Effed  of  this  Operation, 
we  muftobferve,  that  diftilled  Vinegar  confifts  ot  Water,  and 
an  Acid.  This  Acid  is  attraded  out  of  the  Vinegar  by  the 
Copper,  whilft  the  Water  is  unaffeded  by  it,  and  left  by  itfelf : 
The  Acid  then  adheres  to  the  Copper,  and  fubflfts  witli  it  in  the 
Form  of  a  folid  Body  3  and  fcarcely  at  all  altered,  till  by  the 
Force  of  the  Fire  it  is  feparated  from  it  in  its  former  Nature, 
and  then  it  leaves  the  Copper  reduced  to  Powder,  but  without 
any  Alteration.  This  now,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  inform 
mvfelf  cannot  be  effeded  by  any  other  but  Copper  3  for  Gold, 
Silver  ’  Mercury,  and  Tin,  are  not  diffolved  by  it ;  and  though 
Iron  and  Lead  are,  yet  they  change  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  a 
nure  acetofe  Acid  cannot  be  procured  from  them  again,  but 
fomething  of  a  very  different  Nature.  Hence  then  we  fee  what 
a  prodigious  Difference  there  is  in  Solutions  ;  the  Acid  of  Vine- 
<rar  h;  attraded  into  Copper,  and  is  thence  procured  again  by 
Diftillation,  very  little  altered,  being  only  freed  from  its  watery 
Part  •  Lead  attrads  the  fame  Acid  into  it,  and  rejeds  the  Wa¬ 
ter  3  and  yet,  if  you  endeavour  to  feparate  it  by  Diftillation, 
you  have  an  oily  pinguious  Liquor-,  of  a  quite  different  Nature 
from  that  of  Vinegar  ;  and  if  Iron  is  diffolved  by  the  fame  Acid, 
it  yields  nothing  again  but  Water,  and  furprifingly  altered.  And 
as  for  other  Abforbents,  or  fixed  or  volatile  Alcah’s,  if  it  is 
combined  with  any  of  them,  it  never  returns  back  again  a  pure 
Acid  ;  fo  that,  perhaps.  Copper  alone,  or  Verdigreafe  made 
from  it  is  the  only  Body  we  are  acquainted  with  that  is  difpofed 
to  (harpen  and  exalt  the  pure  Acid  of  Vinegar. 

'Phis  is  called  by  fome  of  the  Chymifts,  Acetofa  Efurina  i 
and  by  feme  Difpenfatory  Writers,  Spirit™  Anti. 

«-pt ,,  Antients  as  well  as  Moderns,  had  various  Preparations 
of  Vinegar,  calculated  for  different  Purpofes ;  of  thefe  1  fhall 
mention  fome,  for  to  deferibe  them  all  would  take  a  Volume 

The  firft  is  the  Oxaltne  3  of  which  Diofcorides  gn  cs  the  fol¬ 


lowing  Account,  /.  v.  c.  23. 
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Vinegar  impregnated  with  Salt,  or  acid  Brine,  which  they 
call  Oxabne,  ufed  as  a  Fomentation,  cures  fpreading  and  putrid 
Ulcers,  and  the  Bite  of  Dogs  and  venomous  Creatures.  It  Itops 
the  Bleeding  that  follows  upon  Lithotomy,  if  immediately  after 
the  Operation  it  is  poured  hot  into  the  Wound  5  and  is  good  for  a 
Prolapfus  Ani,  Dyfenteries,  attended  with  Corrofions  of  the 
Inteftines.  It  is  given  in  Clyfters,  but  it  muft  immediately  be 
followed  with  one  of  Milk.  It  alfo  cleanfes  feald  <ind  fcabby 
Heads,  that  are  walhed  therewith. 

Thymoxalme. 

The  Antients  preferibed  the  Thymoxalme  for  Weaknefs  of  the 
Stomach,  for  the  Gout,  and  for  Inflations.  The  Dofe  is  about 
a  Quarter  of  a  Pint,  diluted  with  warm  Water..  It  purges 
black  and  grofs  Humours.  It  is  made  after  the  following  Manner . 

Take  an  Acetabulum  (two  Ounces)  of  bruifed  Thyme,  as 
much  Salt  5  of  coarfe  Meal,  Rue,  Pennyroyal,  each  a  lit¬ 
tle  j  put  them  all  into  a  Pot,  and  pour  upon  them  three 
Sextarii  (Pints)  of  Water,  and  as  many  Cyathi  (four 
Ounces  and  a  half)  of  Vinegar  j  cover  the  Pot  with  a 
Linen  Cloth,  and  let  it  ftand  in  the  Air.  Diofcorides ,  /.  v. 
c.  24. 

Acetum  Aminum  is  White-wine  Vinegar.  Rulandus. 
'jfohnfon. 

The  three  following  are  from  Bates. 

Acetum  Lethargirites.  Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  Litharge  of  Gold  powdered  four  Ounces, 

Of  the  beft  Vinegar  half  a  Pint ; 

Digeft  for  three  Days,  often  fhaking  the  Veffel  j  then  fil¬ 
trate  it. 

It  is  defigned  only  as  a  Walh  for  a  red  Face,  and  to  cure 
Pimples. 

Acetum  Mellis.  Vinegar  of  Honey. 

Take  Honey  a  Pound,  of  the  beft  Vinegar  three  Pints  3  diftil 
in  a  Sand-Heat,  and  redtify. 

It  is  faid  to  diffolve  Stones,  without  previous  Calcination. 
Acetum  Pestilentiale.  Pejlilential  Vinegar. 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Angelica  and  Zedoary,  of  each  an 
Ounce,  Juniper-berries  two  Ounces,  Rue  three  Handfuls, 
the  beft  Vinegar  three  Pints  j  let  them  macerate  together, 
and  ftrain  them. 

Bates  recommends  it  as  a  Suffitus,  or  Gargarifm,  in  Time 
of  peftilential  Infection. 

Acetum  Rosaceum.  Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  Rofes  clipped  from  their  white  Heels  one  Pound, 
the  beft  Vinegar  one  Gallon ;  let  them  ftand  to  infufe  in 
the  Sun,  put  up  in  a  well  clofed  Veffel,  forty  Days  j 
then  ftrain  off  the  Liquor. 

This  is  fooner  made  by  boiling  the  Ingredients  together  in  a 
Bath-Heat  for  a  few  Hours.  Pharmacopoeia  Edinburgenjis. 

The  Vinegar  of  Rofes  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  Embrocations  for 
the  Head  or  Temples,  in  fome  kinds  of  the  Head-ach,  where 
it  frequently  does  great  Service,  Quincy. 

It  might  likewife  be  ufefully  added  to  Julaps,  Draughts,  or 
the  like,  in  malignant  Fevers,  where  cordial  Acids  are  required. 
Shaw’s  Notes. 

Acetum  Rut aceum.  Vinegar  of  Rue. 

Infufe  the  Leaves  of  Rue  and  Scordium,  that  is.  Water 
Germander,  picked  from  the  thick  Stalks,  each  three 
Handfuls;  Juniper-berries  and  Angelica  Roots,  each  two 
Ounces  3  Zedoary  and  Sevile  Orange-peels,  each  one 
Ounce,  in  the  beft  Vinegar  eight  Pints.  Let  them  digeft 
for  a  Month,  and  then  prefs  the  Vinegar  from  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  ;  which  keep  for  Ufe. 

This  is  not  preferibed,  or  kept  in  the  Shops ;  but  is  fo  eafily 
made  by  any  private  Family,  and  is  fo  good  a  Medicine  to  pro¬ 
cure  Sweat,  upon  any  Threatnings  of  a  Fever,  or  upon  a  Sur¬ 
feit,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  any  one’s  making,  and  keeping 
in  cafe  of  Neceffity.  It  may  be  given  from  half  a  Spoonful  to 
two  or  three  Spoonfuls,  in  any  convenient  warm  Liquor.  And 
if  the  Patient  is  kept  warm  with  Cloths,  it  cannot  fail  of 
raifing  a  Sweat  3  and  it  is  the  beft  Succedaneum  to  Treacle- 
water  in  the  World,  where  that  cannot  be  had  for  a  fudden 
Occafion.  Quincy. 

In  the  fame  Manner  a  Vinegar  is  made  with  Elder,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  Title  of 
Acetum  Sambucinum ,  which  partakes  of  the  Virtue  of  the  Elder. 

Acetum  Scilliticum,  Vinegar  of  Squills ,  is  thus  prepared 
according  to  Diofcorides. 

Take  white  Squills  3  and  having  cleanfed  them,  cut  them 
into  Slices,  and  firing  them  on  a  Line,  fo  as  not  to  touch 

one 
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one  another,  and  let  them  hang  in  the  Shade  to  dry  forty 
Days.  Take  of  thefe  a  Pound  (the  Pound  was  about  ten 
Ounces)  and  infufe  them  in  fix  Quarts  of  good  Vinegar,  and 
let  them  ftand  macerating  in  the  Sun  feven  Days  in  a  Vef- 
fel  well  Hopped.  Then  take  out  the  Squills,  fqueeze  them 
and  throw  them  away,  but  ftr&in  oft  the  Vinegar  into  a 
Pot,  and  fet  it  afide  for  Ufe.  Some  put  a  Pound  of  the 
Squills  into  five  Pints  of  Vinegar.  Others  infufe  the  fame 
Quantity,  as  foon  as  they  have  cleaned  the  Squills,  without 
drying  them,  and  let  them  macerate  for  fix  Months  ;  and 
this  Sort  is  of  a  more  inciaing  Nature. 

Vinegar  of  Squills  is  good  to  confolidate  the  too  lax  and  humid 
Gums,  and  fatten  loofe  Teeth.  It  is  excellent  to  heal  putrid 
Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  and  for  an  offeftfive  Breath.  Drinking 
of  it  hardens  the  Throat  and  Jaws,  and  make  them  callous ;  it 
helps  the  Voice,  and  renders  it  clear  and  fonorous.  It  is  admi- 
niftered  to  fuch  as  labour  under  Infirmities  of  the  Stomach,  have 
weak  Digeftions,  to  epileptical,  vertiginous,  melancholy,  and 
mad  People.  It  is  given  alfo  in  hyfteric  Fits,  in  Diforders  of 
the  Spleen,  and  the  Sciatica.  It  wonderfully  clears  and  revives 
infirm  Perfons,  renders  the  Body  found,  and  gives  a  good  Co¬ 
lour.  It  quickens  the  Sight,  and,  dropped  or  poured  into  the 
Ears,  helps  Thicknefs  of  Hearing.  In  fhort,  it  is  good  for 
every  Thing  except  internal  Exulcerations,  Pains  of  the  Head, 
and  Diftempers  of  the  Nerves. 

It  is  to  be  drank  every  Day  fatting,  beginning  with  a  fmall 
Quantity,  which  by  Degrees  may  be  increafed  to  a  Cyathus  (an 
Ounce  and  a  half).  Some  preferibe  twice  as  much  or  more. 

The  Acetum  Scilliticum ,  or  Vinegar  of  Squills,  as  diredbed  by 
our  College,  is  fomething  different  from  this  of  Diofcorides. 

Acetum  Scilliticum,  Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  that  Part  of  the  Squills  between  the  outer  Leaves  and 
the  Core,  cut  it  into  fmall  Pieces,  which  cleanfe  and  ex- 
pofe  to  Heat  for  thirty  Days  ;  and  put  one  Pound  of  it  in¬ 
to  a  Bottle  with  fix  Pints  of  the  beft  Vinegar ;  and  in 'the 
Summer  Time  let  the  Veflel,  clofe  flopped,  be  placed  in  the 
Sun  for  thirty  Days ;  then  open  it,  and  ftrain  it  out  for  Ufe. 

This  is  fometimes  ufed  of  itfelf,  but  chiefly  made  into  Oxy- 
mel  Scilliticum. 

Vinegar  of  Squills  is  faid  to  be  the  Invention  of  .Pythagoras, 
or  that  he  learned  the  Ufe  of  it  from  Epimenides.  He  began  at 
the  fiftieth  Year  of  his  Age  to  take  fome  of  this  Vinegar  every 
Day,  and  to  this  it  was  attributed  that  he  lived  in  perfedb  Health 
to  the  Age  of  a  hundred  and  feventeen.  It  is  efteemed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Hearing,  and  open  the  auditory  Paffage,  ufed  by  Way 
of  Gargarium.  The  auditory  Paflage  is  the  fame  as  what  has 
been  called,  by  the  Moderns,  the  Tuba  Euftachiana,  blit  it  was 
flrft  difeovered  by  Alcmaeon,  a  Difciple  of  Pythagoras.  Galen. 
Pliny .  Schulzius. 

Acetum  TheriacaLE,  Treacle  Vinegar. 

Take  of  the  Treacle  of  Andromachus,  or  that  of  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  one  Pound,  beft  Vinegar  two  Quarts,  digeft 
them  together,  with  a  gentle  Heat,  for  three  Days,  and 
afterwards  ftrain  off  the  Liquor,  Pharmacopoeia  Edinbur- 
genfis. 

This  promifes  very  fair,  for  being  an  admirable  medicated 
Vinegar  ;  and  in  many  Cafes  preferable  to  Treacle- water  ;  as 
particularly  where  a  fudden  Sweat  is  required,  a  venomous  Bite, 
or  any  Infedtion  received,  &c.  on  which  Account  fomething 
like  it  richly  deferves  a  Place  in  all  publick  Difpenfatories,  and 
confequently  in  the  Shops.  Shaw's  Notes. 

To  thefe  I  {hall  add  the  Oxymels,  that  the  Preparations  of 
Vinegar  may  not  be  feparated. 

Oxymel  c/'Dioscorid  es. 

Oxymel  is  made  after  the  following  Manner  : 

Take  two  Pints  and  a  half  of  Vinegar,  one  Pint  Of  Sea¬ 
water,  ten  Pints  of  Honey,  and  five  Pints  of  common 
Water  ;  mix  them  together  and  fet  the  Liquor  over  the 
Fire,  and  let  it  boil  up  ten  Times ;  then  take  it  off,  and, 
when  it  is  cool,  pour  it  into  a  Veffel. 

Oxymel  is  good  to  expel  grofs  Humours,  and  help  fuch  as  are 
troubled  with  the  Sciatica,  Gout,  or  Epilepfy.  It  is  a  Remedy 
for  the  Bite  of  that  Viper  called  Seps,  and  for  the  Poifon  of  the 
Peplus  [fj.tix.dvetov]  and  white  Chamafteon  [i^feej']  and,  ufed  as  a 
Gargarifm,  is  good  for  a  Quinfy. 

Very  different  from  this  is  our  Oxymel  as  directed  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  under  the  Name  of 

Oxymel  simplex,  fimple  Oxymel. 

Take  two  Pounds  of  the  beft  Honey,  of  White-wine  Vine¬ 
gar  one  Pint,  and  boil  them  over  a  gentle  Heat  into  the 
Confiftence  of  a  thin  Syrup. 

Oxymel  compositum,  compound  Oxymel. 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Fennel,  Smallage,  Parfley,  Butchers 
Broom,  and  Afparagus,  each  two  Ounces  j  of  the  Seeds  of 
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Smallage,  Parfley,  Fennel,  and  Annifeeds,  each  one  Ounce’, 
After  the  Roots  are  walked  and  fliced,  and  the  Seeds  bruifed' 
infufe  them  together  in  ten  Pints  of  Water  and  one  Pint  and 
a  half  of  Vinegar.  The  Day  following  boil  them  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  Fire,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  ;  ftrain  and  clarify  the  Remainder,  and  mix  with  it 
three  Pounds  of  Honey,  and  over  a  gentle  Heat,  with  con¬ 
tinual  Scumming,  boil  it  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  thin  Syrup, 

S.  A.  London  Difpenfatory. 

Oxymel  Pectorale,  P eft  oral  Oxymel. 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Elicampane  and  Florentine  Orrice, each 
half  an  Ounce;  flice,  bruife,  and  boil  them  in  a  Quarto? 
Spring-water,  till  it  comes  to  a  Pint  and  a  half;  to  the 
ftrained  Liquor  add  of  unprepared  Gum  Amtftoniac  an 
Ounce  diflolved  in  four  Ounces  of  Vinegar  ;  add  alfo  four 
Ounces  of  Honey  ;  then  boil  them  together,  feum  the  Mat¬ 
ter  and  ftrain  it.  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory. 

This  promifes  to  be  a  very  effectual  Medicine,  and  feems  one 
of  the  beft  that  was  ever  preferibed  in  this  Form  ;  it  is  fome- 
what  haufeous  indeed,  but  it  will  doubtlefs  caufe  a  large  Ex- 
peexoration,  and  cannot  but  be  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  phthi- 
fical  Cafes. 

Ox  ymel  Pectorale,  Peftoral  Oxymel. 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Elicampane,  Afarabacca,  and  Gin¬ 
ger,  each  fix  Ounces  ;  or  Florentine  Orrice,  Galangal 
Roots  fliced,  and  white  Pepper  a  little  bruifed,  each  three 
Ounces,  Spring- water,  ten  Pints,  White-wine  Vinegar,  fix 
Pints  ;  fteep  them  together  twenty-four  Hours,  then  boil 
to  ten  Pints  ;  ftrain  and  add  Honey  fix  Pounds ;  then 
boil  and  clarify;  to  which  add  of  the  Extract  of  Liquorice 
half  a  Pound,  and  make  into  a  Syrup. 

This  is  an  efficacious  Detergent,  and  greatly  promotes  Ex- 
pedboration  ;  for  which  Purpofe  it  is  much  given  in  all  afthma¬ 
tic  Cafes,  and  where  the  Bread:  is  clogged  with  vifeid  Humours, 
two  or  three  Spoonfuls  ate  ordered  to  be  taken  at  any  Time. 
Plxirmacopceia  Pauperum. 

Oxymel  Scilliticum,  Oxymel  of  Squills. 

Take  of  Honey  three  Pounds,  and  of  Vinegar  of  Squills  a 
Quart  ;  boil  them  together  to  a  Syrup  ;  observing  to  feum 
it  in  the  Operation.  London  and  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory. 

It  is  faid,  Acetum  Scilliticum  fuffers  no  Obftrudbions  to  be 
generated  in  the  Body,  diffolves  all  beginning  Coagulations, 
keeps  the  Body  open,  and  proVokfes  Urine. 

Oxymel,  of  Squills  is  a  gentle  Vomit,  if  taken  in  a  large 
Quantity,  and  inclines  to  a  Naufea  in  a  fmall  one.  Add  to 
this,  that  it  is  fomewhat  naufeous  to  mod  Palates,  and  for 
thefe  Reafons  it  would  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  introduce 
it  into  Pradbice  as  a  Prefervative  againft  Diftempers.  But 
as  a  Remedy  it  is  defervedly  in  great  Efteem,  and  much  ufed. 
There  is  a  pretty  and  commodious  Way  of  giving  it  loaded  with, 
fome  agreeable  compound  Water,  and  Syrup,  which  takes  off 
the  difagreeable  Tafte  in  fome  Degree,  and  prevents  it  from 
caufing  Efforts  to  vomit.  In  Dropfies  and  Afthmas,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Mixture  is  frequently  given  at  Bed-time,  and  is  of  great 
Efficacy,  as  it  relieves  the  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  and  is  very 
diuretic. 

Take  of  ftrong  Cinnamon-water,  Syrup  of  Balfam,  each 
half  an  Ounce  ;  Oxymel  of  Squills  two  or  three  Drams^ 
mix  them. 

Many  other  Forms  of  this  Kind  are  contrived  to  fuit  parti¬ 
cular  Cafes  either  to  be  taken  at  once,  or  by  Spoonfuls  often  re¬ 
peated.  See  Ox  ym  e  l  .  SeeSquiLLA.  SeeAroMELi. 

Chambers  makes  a  little  Miftake,  when  he  fays,  the  College 
retains  the  Acetum  Theriacale  Norimbergenfe,  for  upon  the  lafl: 
Regulation,  which  happened  many  Years  before  Mr.  Chambers 
wrote  his  Book,  it  was  left  out. 

The  Chymifts  talk  much  of  their  philofophical  Vinegar,  but 
have  not  been  fo  obliging  as  to  inform  us  what  thev  mean. 
It  is  probably  either  Mercury  itfelf,  or  fome  mercurial  Water. 
The  Account  Lagneus  gives  of  it  is  thus ;  Acetum  Philofophorum 
ejl  Denigratio  nojlra ,  quee  ejl  Lignum  Dijfolutionis  verts.  This 
Definition  I  give  as  a  Specimen ;  but  it  will  neither  admit  of 
being  tranflated  or  underftood.  A  Solution  of  Butter  of 
Antimony  in  Water  is  fometimes  called  Acetuin  Philofo¬ 
phorum. 

ACETUM  RADICATUM.  Boerhaave  thinks  the  Tar¬ 
tarus  Regeneratus  is  the  Acetum  Radicatum  of  the  old  Chymifts. 
See  Tartarus  Regeneratus. 

ACHAHI.  Alum  Water.  johnfon. 

ACHAMELECH.  The  fame  as  Acamech. 

»  ACHAOVAN,  or  Ach  aova. 

Some  take  an  Herb,  very  like  Chamomile,  which  they  call 
Achave,  or  Uchove ,  and  fometimes  Alatuart ,  for  Aihaova.  T  his 
Herb  grows  very  plentifully  in  Egypt,  and  efpecially  at  Cayro, 
in  a  Place  called  Sbechie.  It  is  not  quite  fo  high  as  Chamomile, 

X  hut 
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^>Ut  very  much  refcmbles  it  in  Flowers,  and  Feverfew  ih  Leaves. 
Profp.  Alpinus  has  often  gathered  it  green,  and  found  it  of  an  ob- 
fcure,  but  not  very  agreeable  Tafte  and  Smell.  Others  perhaps, 
on  the  Authority  of  Avifena,  who  faid,  that  Achaova  was  of  an 
acid  Tafte  and  Smell,  have  miftaken  it  for  another  white  aro¬ 
matic  Plant,  almoft  as  acrid  as  Origanum.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  Avifena  was  not  quite  wrong,  when  he  told  us,  that  the 
Flowers  of  Achaova  came  neareft  thofe  of  Marum  in  Smell  and 
Tafte,  meaning  the  above-mentioned  Plant  of  an  acrid  I  afte 
and  Smell.  But  whether  it  be  the  true  Marum  or  not,  I  can¬ 
not  determine.  Profper  Alpinus  de  Medicina  /Egyptiorum.  , 

ACHARISTON.  A^# Strov.  From  a  Negative,  and 
Thanks,  becaufe  efteemed  too  precious  to  be  given  away.  It  is 
an  Epithet  of  many  Antidotes  and  Gollyria  defcribed  by  the 
antient  medicinal  Writers.  There  are  two  Collyria  under  this 
Title  Mentioned  by  ^Etius,  both  of  the  aftringent  Kind,  and 
called  ejooipov,  from  ijuti,  or  Heath,  which  is  one  of  its  In¬ 
gredients.  Galen  gives  the  Forms  of  two  as  follows,  which 
are  likewife  aftringent.  The  firft  is  the  dry  Acharijlon  of  Philo- 
xenus,  which  was  thus  prepared. 

Take  of  Cadmia  ten  Drams,  of  Chalcitis  eight  Drams, 
of  Aloes  two  Oboli,  of  Verdigreafe  two  Oboli,  ten  Grains 
of  Pepper,  and  one  Dram  of  the  Flower  of  Rofes.  Beat 
them  all  together. 

The  other  Acharijlon ,  which  the  Egyptian  Phyficians  ufed  in 
the  moft  obftinate  Rheums,  with  good  Succefs,  efpecially  on 
robuft  Conftitutions,  was  the  following. 

Take  of  Cadmia  fixteen  Drams,  of  Acacia  eight  Drams, 
of  Copper  calcined  and  wafhed  eight  Drams,  of  Opium, 
Berries  of  Erica,  Myrrh,  each  four  Drams,  of  Gum 
fixteen  Grains  ;  put  them  in  Water,  and  ufe  them  with 
Woman’s  Milk. 

Celfus  dcfcribes  another  which  he  intitles, 

Theodoii  Collyrium  five  Achariftum ,  viz. 

Take  of  Caftor,  Indian  Spikenard,  each  p.  i.  of  Lycium, 
Juice  of  Poppies,  each  an  equal  Quantity,  of  Myrrh  p.  ii. 
of  Saffron,  Cerufs  waffled,  Aloes,  each  p.  iii.  of  Cadmia 
botryitis  waffled,  calcined  Brafs,  each  p.  viii.  of  Gum 
p.  xviii.  of  the  Juice  of  Acacia  p.  xx.  of  Antimony  the 
fame  Quantity.  Put  them  in  Rain-water. 

Another  Acharijlon  is  afcribed  to  Antiochus,  and  defcribed  by 
Marccllus ,  Lib.  8. 

Acharijhs  is  alfo  the  Name  of  an  Antidote  defcribed  by  iEtius, 
Lib.  13.  Cap.  109 ;  and  alfo  by  Marcellus,  whofe  Advice  is, 
to  afk  the  Fee  of  the  Patient  immediately  after  the  Remedy  is 
adminiftered  ;  for  many,  fays  he,  whofe  Cure  has  been  quick, 
have  behaved  ungratefully,  whence  the  Antidote  took  its  Name 
Acharijhs ,  that  is  to  fay,  Thanklefs.  But  fee  the  Receipt, 

Take  of  Caffia,  Myrrh,  white  and  black  Pepper,  Caftor, 
Galbanum,  Sty  rax.  Saffron,  Coftus,  Opium,  Spikenard, 
each  an  equal  Weight,  Honey  a  fufficient  Quantity,  The 
Dofe  is  the  Bignefs  of  a  Bean  ;  it  is  a  Remedy  for  old  Pu- 
rulencies  in  the  Breaft.  Taken  in  Hydromel  it  cures  the 
Cholic  and  Diftempers  of  the  Liver ;  but  in  Oxymel  is  its 
proper  Vehicle  for  Diforders  of  the  Spleen.  Gorreeus, 
Med.  Def 

ACHATES,  an  Agate,  a  precious  Stone,  which  takes  its 
Name  from  a  River  of  Sicily,  fo  called,  where  it  was  firft 
found.  It  is  various,  not  only  in  Colours,  but  in  the  very  Ima¬ 
ges  of  Things,  which  it  reprefents,  not  done  by  the  Hand  of 
the  Painter,  but  formed  by  Nature  itfelf.  For  the  Veins  and 
Spots  run  in  and  out,  and  intermingle  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  fometimes  you  lee  the  Figure  of  a  Dove,  and  then  it  is 
called  Phajfachates  ;  fometimes  that  of  a  Horn,  whence  it  is 
named  Kerachates  ;  fometimes  a  Tree  appears,  or  perhaps  two, 
or  more,  like  a  little  Wood,  which  gives  it  the  Title  of  Den- 
drachatcs.  In  others  of  thefe  Stones  you  fee  the  Refemblances 
of  Chariots,  Rivers,  feveral  Sorts  of  Birds,  and  Cattle,  and 
Men  among  the  reft.  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  had  an  Agate 
Stone,  in  which  were  reprefented  the  nine  Mufes,  and  Apollo 
holding  his  Harp,  not  the  Work  of  Art,  but  drawn  by  Nature, 
the  Spots,  as  Pliny  fays,  fo  happily  laid  and  interfperfed,  that 
each  of  the  Nine  had  her  proper  Symbol.  India  abounds  with 
this  Sort  of  Agates.  They  are  of  a  black,  dark,  or  Afti  Colour, 
or  like  that  of  Coral,  the  Skin  of  an  Hyena,  Lion,  or  Pan¬ 
ther  :  This  latter  they  call  Par  da  lion,  the  other  Leontion ,  and 
Leontideiran.  Thefe  Colours,  efpecially  the  firft  named,  are 
fometimes  ftriped  with  Veins  of  White,  and  then  the  Stone  is 
called  Leucachates ,  fometimes  with  Blood-coloured  ones,  and 
then  it  is  Haimachates ,  or  with  Red,  like  the  Sarda  or  Corne¬ 
lian  Stone,  which  make  it  a  Sardachates. 

But  though  it  is  faid  to  take  its  Name  from  a  River  of  Sici¬ 
ly,  it  is  found  in  many  other  Countries,  as  Pliny  remarks.  It 
ftill  retains  its  old  Name,  changing  only  one  Letter. 

Of  this  Stone,  efpecially  that  Sort  called  Leontion,  is  made 
the  Plaifter  named  Diachaton,  which  heals  the  Bites  of  venomous 
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Creatures, difeuffes  hard  Tumours,  and  Strumas;  and  maturates, 
fuppurates,  and  breaks  an  Abfcefs.  See  it  defcribed  by /htius,  lib. 
15.  Gorrasusy  Def.  Med.  Held  in  the  Mouth,  it  quenches  Thirft 
in  Fevers.  Dale. 

Achates. 

Achates, Oftic.  Worm  96.  Mer.  Pin.  20?.  Boet.  245.  Charlt. 
Foff.  34.  DeLaet.7?.  Schw.  357.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall. 
904.  Calc.  Muf.  247.  Geoff.  Prated.  78.  Lapis  Jafpis 
Achates  Antiquorum ,  Agatha  vulgo  dill  us.  Cup.  Hort.  Cath.  Supp. 
2.44.  The  Agate.  Dale. 

Agate  is  a  precious  Stone,  reckoned  commonly  between  the 
Opake  and  Tranfparent,  of  different  Colours,  and  marked  with 
Spots  or  Specks  ;  which  are  imagined  to  reprefent  Trees,  Fifties, 
and  other  Things.  The  fineft  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  the 
common  Sort  from  Germany,  Bohemia,  toe.  Great  Virtues 
have  been  attributed  to  this  Stone,  both  Cardiac  and  Alexiphar- 
mac  ;  but  they  feem  all  to  be  imaginary.  Geoffroy. 

ACHEIR.  ’'A^g/p,  from  *  Negative,  and  %i(>,  a  Hand.  It 
fignifies  without  Hands.  Galen. 

ACHEMEN1S.  An  Herb  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  wa? 
fabled  by  the  Antients  to  fpread  Terror  throughout  an  Army, 
and  make  them  fly,  if  thrown  into  the  Midft  of  it. 

ACHICOLUM.  This  is  ufed  by  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Acut. 
1.  3.  c.  17.  to  exprefs  the  Fornix,  Tholus,  or  Sudatorium  of  the 
antient  Baths,  which  was  a  hot  Room  where  they  ufed  to  fweat, 
It  is  alfo  called  Architholus. 

ACHILLEA.  A  Species  of  the  Millefolium,  called  Achil¬ 
les’s  Iron  Wort,  which  will  be  taken  Notice  of  under  the  Ar+ 
ticleMlLLEFOLIUM. 

ACHILLEA  MONTANA.  Five-leaved  Mountain  Rag- 
Wort.  It  is  a  Species  of  the  Jacobaea,  which  fee. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  fpelt  Achyllea  with  a  y,  but  that  is  not 
right,  as  they  take  their  Name  from  Achilles. 

ACHILLEION.  A  Sort  of  Spunge  proper  for  making 
Tents,  fo  called  from  the  Ufe  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  made  of 
it.  G  or  r  aus. 

ACHILLEIOS.  A  Sort  of  Maza  made  of  Achillean  Bar-, 
ley.  Gorraus. 

ACHILLEIS.  ‘Aytfamt.  A  large  Sort  of  Barley  men¬ 
tioned  by  Theophraftus.  It  was  thus  called,  according  to  Ga¬ 
len,  from  a  Hufbandman,  whofe  Name  was  Achilles.  But  it 
feems  more  probable,  that  it  derived  its  Name  from  its  being 
the  largeft  and  beft  Sort  of  Barley,  as  Achilles  was  the  beft  War¬ 
rior  in  the  Grecian  Army. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Ariftophanes  and  Sophocles. 

Hippocrates  in  his  third  Book,  de  Morbis,  gives  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Barley-water  made  with  this  Sort,  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  as  proper  to  be  drank  in  burning  Fevers,  and  this  is  the 
firft  Inftance  of  the  Ufe  of  Barley-water,  a  Remedy  of  great  Effi¬ 
cacy  in  the  Cafe  he  directs  it  for.  Take,  fays  he,  of  Achillean 
Barley,  dried,  a  Hemina  (kotvXvv  about  half  a  Pint)  take  off 
the  Beards  and  wafh  it,  then  pour  upon  it  a  Gallon 

(30I*,  about  fix  Pints  J  of  Water,  and  boil  it  to  the  Confump- 
tion  of  one  half ;  cool  the  Remainder,  and  give  it  for  Drink. 
And  foon  after  he  advifes  the  Achillean  Barley  as  an  Ingredient  in 
an  Infufion,  which  he  directs  for  a  Jaundice. 

ACHILLES.  This  Hero  is  laid  to  have  been  taught  Medi¬ 
cine  by  Chiron  the  Centaur  his  Tutor.  His  Spear  was  endued 
with  a  medicinal  Virtue,  and  cured  the  Wounds  it  made.  It 
was  of  Brafs,  and  Paufanias  relates,  that  it  was  in  his  Days  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Phalelis,  a  City  of  Pamphi- 
lia.  This  Spear  was  the  Gift  of  Chiron  to  Peleus  the  Father  of 
Achilles ,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Iliad  16.  V.  143.  144.  Te- 
lephus,  it  is  faid,  was  cured  by  Achilles  with  this  Spear;  but 
Pliny  fays,  his  Wound  was  healed  by  the  Achillea,  a  Plant  in¬ 
troduced  into  Medicine  by  Achilles ,  and  from  whom  it  takes  the 
Name.  Others  attribute  the  Difcovery  of  the  Virtues  of  Ver¬ 
digreafe  to  this  Hero,  an  Ingredient  very  ufeful  to  Surgeons,  and 
of  great  Importance  in  the  Cure  of  Ulcers. 

ACHILLIS  TENDO.  See  Tendo  Achillis. 

ACHIMBASSI.  The  Name  of  an  Office,  or  rather  Officer, 
at  4,r.an^  Cayro*  .  "gnifies  the  chief  Phyfician,  or  Prefect  of 
the  Phyficians.  His  Bufinefs  is  to  examine  into  the  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  thofe  who  pra&ife  Phyfic  in  that  City,  and  licenfe 
them.  Little  Regard  is  paid  to  the  Merit  and  Learning  of  the 

er  on  who  is  made  AchimbaJJi ,  for  the  Baffa  of  Cayro  always 
confers  it  on  the  Perfon  that  pays  him  moft  for  it.  And  this 
Officer  confiders  as  little  the  Qualifications  of  the  Candidates 
who  prefent  themfelves  for  Licences,  but,  like  our  Spiritual 
Courts,  permits  every  Body  indiferimately  to  pra&ife,  provided 
they  pay  their  Fees.  Profper  Alpinus. 

ACHIOTL.  This  is  the  Orleana,  Offic.  Mont.  Exot.  10. 
Commel.  Plant.  Ufu  81.  Qrleana  feu  Orellana  folliculis  lappa - 
cm,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  464.  Pluck.  Almag.  272.' 
Phytog.  209.  f.  4.  Orleana  feu  Orellana ,  five  Urucu ,  Parad. 
Bat.  Prod.  357.  Urucu  Pifon.  (Ed.  1648)  65.  (Ed.  1658)  133. 
Cat.  Jam.  150.  Hift  2.  52.  Urucu  Braftlienfibus ,  Marcgr.  61. 
Kaiebaka ,  Daburi,  Ger.  Emac.  1554.  Achiotl  feu  Mcdicina  tin- 
gendo  apta ,  Hern.  74.  Arbor  Mexicana  frullu  Cafanea ,  cocci- 
ft™'  ^‘1?’  5x9-  Kaii  Hift.  2.  1771.  Jonf.  Dendr.  1 19. 

Bixa  Ovitdi,  J.  B.  I.  440.  Metella  Americana  maxima  tin  Glo¬ 
ria, 
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ria  Tourn.  Inft.  242.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  208.  Arbor  finium  rt- 
lundorum,  Scalig.  Arnot  1  o.  Dale. 

Its  Characters  a rey 

A  broad,  roundifh  Leaf  ;  a  large,  Carnation-coloured,  pen- 
tapetalous  Flower;  andlhort,  pyramidical Pods, prickly, and  lull 
jof  Grain. 

It  is  cultivated  in  New  Spain  and  Brafil. 

The  Tincture  made  of  the  Fruit,  and  ufed  in  the  famous 
Compofition,  called  Chocolate,  is  thus  prepared  :  They  take  the 
Grains,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  and  infufe  them  in  hot  Water. 
What  fubfides  is  made  into  Lozenges,  which  are  ufed  in  dying 
Wool,  or  as  a  Fucus  or  Paint  for  the  Face,  commonlj  known 

by  the  Name  of  Span ilh  Wool. 

The  Tin&ure,  mixed  with  fome  fuitable  Water,  either 
drank,  or  outwardly  applied,  mitigates  the  Heat  of  Fevers, 
Hops  the  bloody  Flux,  and  difcuffes  Tumours.  Pifon. 

The  Roucou,  which  the  Indians  call  Achiotl  or  Ut  ucu  ;  the 
Dutch  Orleane  ;  and  we  Raucou,  is  a  Meal  of  blower,  which 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  St.  Dortiingo,  make 
from  a  little  red  Grain  or  Seed,  which  is  found  in  a  Hulk  or 
Shell. 

The  Shrub,  which  bears  the  Roucou,  produces,  according  to 
Father  du  Tertre,  from  the  Root  feveral  Shoots  that  grow  into 
Shrubs,  and  divide  themfelves  into  feveral  little  Branches  . 
The  Leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  Lilac,  and  bear  twice  a  Year 
feveral  Clufters  of  Flowers,  that  are  white,  mixed  with  red, 
and  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  black  Hellebore.  The  Flowers  are 
full  of  a  vaft  marry  little  Stamina,  or  yellow  Threads  tipt  with 
red  :  At  the  Fall  of  the  Flowers  come  dark  coloured  Buttons 
all  haired,  or  briftled,  with  fine  little  brown  Points,  which  do 
not  prick  at  all.  When  they  are  ripe,  there  are  in  the  Middle 
two  double  Seeds,  or  Kernels,  intirely  furrounded  with  a  Kind 
of  Vermillion,  or  liquid  red  Dye,  which  the  Natives  call  Rou¬ 
cou  :  It  is  with  this  they  paint  themfelves  when  they  travel  a- 
Froad ;  but,  before  they  ufe  it,  it  is  mixed  with  certain  Oils 
which  they  draw  from  fome  Seeds. 

The  Europeans  do  it  with  Linfeed  Oil ;  they  beat  it  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  with  this  Oil,  and,  after  they  have  reduced  it  to  a  Mafs,  they 
fend  it  into  France,  &c.  where  they  ufe  it  to  colour  Wax  yellow, 
when  it  is  too  pale,  and  likewile  to  give  a  Colour  to  Chocolate. 
There  are  likewife  thofe  who  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  without  Oil, 
and  make  it  into  a  Mafs,  or  into  Cakes ;  which,  being  diffolved 
in  Urine,  makes  a  red  Tin&ure,  which  ftains  as  well  as  the  belt 
Dye  in  Europe,  and  is  a  very  good  Commodity. 

This  Account  of  Roucou  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Sieur  Francis  RoufTeau,  who  wrote  me  Word  it  was  a  Tree  of 
eight  or  nine  Feet  high,  whofe  Leaves  were  like  thofe  of  thePeach 
Tree ;  after  which  came  Hulks,  or  Shells,  much  like  the  Chef- 
nut  Shell,  furnilhed  with  little  Prickles  throughout ;  within  it 
is  a  little  red  Seed,  which  they  bruife  in  a  Mortar,  or  on  a  Stone, 
and  that  they  put  into  a  Veffel  of  Water.  In  Ihort,  the  Roucou 
is  made  in  thofe  Iflands  after  the  fame  Manner  as  we  make 
Starch,  not  according  as  Mr.  Meuve  has  defcribed,  but  juft  as 
our  Starch -makers  work  ;  and  after  it  is  made  into  Cakes,  and 
dried,  it  is  brought  hither. 

This  laft  Relation  of  the  Sieur  RoufTeau  is  much  jufter  than 
the  firft  ;  for  as  much  as  the  Cods  or  Hulks  I  have,  exactly  a- 
gree  with  his  Defcriptiori.  Befides  it  is  eafy  to  fee  by  the  Roucou 
which  we  fell,  efpecially  when  it  is  good,  that  it  was  never 
fteeped  in  Oil,  in  that  the  good  Smell  of  the  true  Roucou  makes 
it  diftinguifhable  from  any  Mixture.  Again,  we  ought  to  un¬ 
deceive  thofe  who  believe,  that  the  Achiotl  is  made  as  the  Sieur 
Blegny  defcribes  it,  when  he  fays,  that  it  is  the  thickened  Juice 
which  is  drawn  from  the  Fruit  of  the  Achiotl ,  which  is  a  Fruit 
Tree  of  America.  That  this  Fruit  is  a  red  Seed  or  Grain, 
which  is  found  in  great  Plenty  in  large  round  Hulks,  or  Shells  ; 
that,  when  they  take  this  Seed  from  the  Hulks,  they  {lamp  or 
beat  it  in  a  Mortar,  and  then  prefs  out  the  Juice,  which  they 
fet  afterwards  in  a  hot  Place,  to  evaporate  the  Moifture,  and, 
when  it  grows  thick  almoft  like  Pafte,  they  work  it  into  feveral 
Forms  or  Shapes  ;  which,  being  thoroughly  dry,  are  properly 
called  Achiotl:  For- on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Roucou  is  made  like  Starch,  and  that  it  is  impoflible  to  draw  a 
Juice  from  it,  fince  the  Matter,  out  of  which  it  is  made,  is  a 
reddifh  downy  Subftance,  which  is  found  flicking  to  the  Seed 
that  is  in  the  Hulks,  which  they  cannot  feparate  without  Wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  our  Starch-makers  feparate  the  Meal 
from  the  Bran  to  make  Starch  of  ;  and  not  any  Juice  expreffed, 
or  drawn  from  the  Grain,  as  that  Author  would  have. 

Chufe  fuch  Roucou  as  is  of  an  Orrice  or  Violet  Smell,  the  drieft 
and  higheft  coloured  you  can  get.  Roucou  of  this  Kind  is  that, 
which  ought  to  be  called  Achiotl ;  for  the  chief  Part  of  that  we 
fell  is  moift,  foul,  mouldy,  &c.  fo  that,  in  a  Word,  it  is  unfit  to 
be  given  inwardly,  mixed  in  Chocolate,  or  otherwile.  It  is 
much  ufed  by  the  Dyers.  There  was  brought  formerly  from 
thefe  Iflands,  and  alfo  from  Holland,  a  Roucou ,  in  little  Cakes, 
of  the  Shape  of  a  Crown-piece,  which  was  endowed  with  a 
great  many  Excellencies,  and  very  good  for  internal  Ufes;  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  what  we  have  brought  at  this  Time,  which 
is  in  great  fquare  Cakes,  like  Marfeilles  Soap,  or  in  round 
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Balls,  and  which  is  fometimes  fo  bale  and  {linking,  that  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  to  bear  it. 

The  favage  Americans  cultivate  the  Shrubs  that  bear  the 
Roucou  with  great  Induftry,  becaufe  of  the  many  Ufes  they  make 
of  them  :  Such  as,  firft,  to  adorn  and  lurnilh  their  Gardens, 
and  from  thence  to  cover  or  thatch  their  Houfes.  Secondly, 
being  a  hard  dry  Wood,  it  ferves  for  Fuel.  ,  Thirdly,  the 
Bark  ferves  them  for  Cordage,  and  to  make  Linnen.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  they  put  the  Leaves  and  Root  into  their  Sauces,  to  give 
them  a  Relilh,  and  to  tinge  them  of  a  Saflron  Colour.  Fifth¬ 
ly,  from  the  Seed  they  make  the  Roucou ,  as  well  to  paint  their 
Bodies  when  worked  in  Oil,  efpecially  on  great  Days  of  Re¬ 
joicing,  as  to  exchange  for  other  Commodities  with  Advan¬ 
tage,  Pomet. 

Roucou ,  called  by  the  Indians  Achiotl ,  or  Urncu ,  is  a  dry 
Pafte,  made  from  a  little  red  Seed,  which  is  found  in  a  longifti 
Hulk  or  Cod,  that  has  the  Shape  of  the  Mirobalans,  but  prick¬ 
ly,  almoft  like  thofe  of  Chefnuts.  Authors  are  not  agreed  a- 
bout  the  Kind  of  Tree,  or  Shrub,  that  bears  this  Fruit ;  fome 
faying  that  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Lilac,  and  others  Peach 
Leaves. 

To  prepare  Roucou,  they  bruife  or  pound  the  red  Seed,  then 
they  dilute  it  with  Water,  and  pafs  it  through  Strainers,  to  fepa¬ 
rate  the  Bran,  or  grolfer  Parts  ;  afterwards  they  dry  this  into  a 
Sort  of  Flower  or  Starch.  Chufe  the  drieft,  of  a  violet  Colour. 
The  Dyers  ufe  it  chiefly,  though  it  is  fometimes  made  Ufe  of 
in  Chocolate.  If  it  be  pure,  it  {Lengthens  the  Stomach,  ftops 
Loofenefs,  helps  Digeftion,  promotes  Refpiration,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  Urine.  Lemery. 

ACHIOTE.  The  red  Grains  of  the  Achiotl ,  made  into 
Lozenges,  or  Paftils,  for  mixing  with  Chocolate  or  Dying.  Raii 
Hijl.  Plant. 

ACHLADES.  A  Sort  of  wild  Pear  that  grows  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Crete.  Raii  Spinof.  Stirp.  Europ. 

ACHLYS.  ’A^ai)*,  Darknefs,  Cloudinefs,  and  is  general¬ 
ly  applied  to  a  clofe,  foggy  Air,  or  a  Mill.  Hence 
oy.u*,  a  dark,  or  mifty  Eye,  or  that  fees  with  Difficulty, 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates  as  a  bad  Symptom  in  acute  Diforders. 
Praedidl.  L.  1.  46.  and  again  in  the  Coacae  Praenotiones  218. 
Hence  alfo  the  South- Winds  are  called  dyh&dS'zis  by  the 
fame  Author,  Aph.  5.  1.  3.  becaufe  they  incline  to  Dimnefs  of 
Sight,  and,  as  Celfus  obferves,  make  all  the  Senfes  dull,  L.  2. 
C.  1.  Thofe  alfo  who,  during  a  Fever,  are  affecSled  with  a  Dim¬ 
nefs  of  Sight  are  called  ’A yKrouPm.  Coac.  Praenot.  35.  Tho5 
others  think  it  means  thofe  who  labour  under  violent  Agitations 
of  the  Humours ;  or  where  the  Colour  and  Complexion  ar6 
altered  and  obfeured  by  Diftempers.  But  Galen  interprets  it  of 
thofe  who,  during  Sicknefs,  lofe  that  ufual  Luftre  and  Liveli- 
nefs  obferved  about  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye,  during  Health. 

Achlys  (’A^/Atlf)  alfo  fignifies  condenfed  Air  in  the  Uterus. 
Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  Mul.  L.  2. 

It  farther  fignifies  a  fmall  Mark  or  Scar  over  the  Pupil  of  the 
Eye,  left  upon  the  Cornea  by  a  fuperficial  Exulceration,  as  Ga¬ 
len  interprets  it.  Or,  according  to  .Etius,  the  Exulceration 
itfelf  almoft  covering  the  Pupil,  of  a  very  light  blue  Colour. 
And  thus  ’A^a his  is  to  be  underftood.  Hippocrat.  Prccdidt. 
L.  2. 

ACHMADIUM,  or  Achimadium.  A  Corruption  of 
the  Arabic  Achman ,  or  Achiman ,  Antimony. 

ACHNE.  "A ‘frvn.  This  fignifies  ChafF,  2nd  the  Froth  of 
the  Sea,  or  of  Water  in  general;  or  any  Thing  that  is  light  or 
foft. 

But  it  is  ufed  in  a  different  Senfe  by  Phyficiatis  ;  and  thug 
Hippocrates  Epidem.  Se£t.  I.  N.  1 6.  feems  to  explain  it,  when 
enumerating  many  Circumftances  of  bad  Prefage  relating  to  the 
Eyes,  in  Fevers,  amongft  the  reft  mentions,  to 
vov  oi ov  fomething  dried  upon  them  like  Froth.  By  this, 

Phyficians,  who  have  attended  the  Sick,  will  know  he  does  not 
mean  thofe  hard  Concretions  like  Gum,  that  fometimes  glue 
the  Eye- lids  together,  but  a  Sort  of  foft,  white  Mucilage  that 
fwims  in  the  Eye,  which  is  very  frequent  in  Fevers.  And  in 
this  Senfe  ’A^v«/«f,  Coac.  Praenot;  225.  is  to  be  taken,  though 
Foefius  has  thought  proper  to  fubftitute  'A.yKvZS'is  inftead  of  it 
in  this  Place. 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  the  Eye,  for  Hippocrates  de  inter¬ 
nes  Affeft.  fpeaking  of  an  Exulceration  of  the  Lungs,  fays,  that 
fometimes  in  this  Cafe  the  Fauces  are  full  of  a  frothy 

Matter :  The  Interpreters  tranflate  it  Lanugo,  which  I  do’nt 
think  expreffes  the  Meaning  of  the  Author. 

Achne  alfo  fignifies  Lint.  Thus  in  a  Frafture  of  the  Nole, 
when  the  Cartilage  is  deprefled,  Hippocrates,  Mochl.  2.  and  de 
Art •  58.  advifes  to  fupport  it  with  Lint  wrapped  up  in  fomething 
that  will  not  irritate,  and  introduced  into  the  Noftrils. 

The  fame  Author  directs  Lint  to  be  dipped  in  the  Gall  of 
an  Ox  boiled  in  Oil,  and  to  be  ufed  as  a  Peflary,  to  procure 
Conception,  (de  Morb.  Mulierum ,  L.  t.)  and  again  de  Morb. 
Mulierum ,  L.  2.  he  ufes  Lint  for  a  Peflary  with  other  Ingie- 
dients. 

ACHOR 

The  Achor  is  a  fmall  Ulcer  in  the  Skin  of  the  Head,  which 

feems  to  be  the  Effea  of  a  fait  and  nitrous  Phlegm.  It  dil- 

.  charges 
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«*.htfrges  an  Ichor,  not  quite  fo  thin  as  Water,  nor  y'ct  To  thick 
as  Honey,  which  laft  is  like  what  iffues  from  the  Kt)<>ioi  (or 
•havi).  tor  thefe  fwell  and  break  into  many  Holes,  which  ftied 
a  Honey-like  Humour;  they  alfo  form  themfelves  into  fmall 
Tumours  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  Achor.  Gal.  de  Tumoribus. 

Among  the  Difeafes  which  affedl  the  Skin  of  the  Head  may 
be  reckoned  the  Achor ,  which  is  a  Sort  of  preternatural  Tu¬ 
mour  that  takes  its  Name  from  fome  fignal  Property  belonging 
to  it.  For  it  is  perforated  with  very  fmall  Holes,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  thin  Humour,  moderately  vifcous.  Much  refembling  ano¬ 
ther  Difeafe  of  the  Skin,  called  mej-ov  (Favus  ^  Honey-comb) 
in  which  the  Perforations  are  larger,  and  difcharge  a  Humour 
much  like  Honey  (that  diftills  from  the  Favi,  or  Combs).  Gal. 
de  Comp.  Phar. 

What  they  call  an  Achor  poffeffes  the  Skin  of  the  Head,  and  is 
full  of  fmall  Perforations  which  difcharge  a  thin  and  moderately 
vifcous  Ichor.  Another  Diftemper,  much  like  this,  is  what 
they  name  the  Ktifiov  ( Favus .)  This  has  large  Perforations* 
which  contain  a  Humour  refembling  Honey.  Oribafius  ad  Eunab. 
L.  4.  r,  11. 

An  Achor  is  an  external  Sore  of  the  Head,  full  of  little  Perfora¬ 
tions,  which  difcharge  a  Humour  much  like  Ichor,  whence  the 
Difeafe,  or  Sore  itfelf,  is  called  an  Achor.  Trallianus,  L.  I. 
c.  8 

Now  you  mull  know  that  the  Cerion  is  a  Difeafe  like  an 
Achor i  only  greater.  For  the  Mouths  of  the  Perforations,  by 
which  the  Humour  ilTues  forth,  referable  thofe  of  the  Honey¬ 
comb.  Wherefore  the  Difeafe  was  named  by  the  Antients 
Cerion  ;  but  in  Achors  thefe  Mouths,  or  Outlets  of  the  Humours, 
are  invifible.  Trallian.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  2. 

Among  Difeafes  of  the  Head  which  break  out  in  the  Skin, 
there  is  one  which  is  called  an  Achor ,  where  the  Skin  is  full 
of  very  fmall  Perforations,  which  difcharge  a  vifcid  Ichor. 
Alike  to  this  in  Kind  is  what  they  call  a  Cerion ,  in  which  the 
Perforations  are  large,  and  contain  a  Honey-like  Humour,  re¬ 
fembling  that  in  the  Honey-combs  of  Bees.  JEginet.  Lib.  3. 
Cap.  4. 

What  they  call  an  Achor  has. its  Seat  in  the  Skin  of  the  Head, 
which  it  perforates  with  many  fmall  Holes,  through  which  it 
difcharges  a  moderately  vifcid  Ichor.  The  Cerion  is  a  Dif¬ 
eafe,  much  of  the  fame  Nature,  but  having  larger  Perforations, 
which  contain  a  Humour  refembling  Honey,  and  called  Melice- 
ris.  ALtius ,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  68. 

Achor  is  an  Ulcer  upon  the  hairy  Scalp  perforated  with  a  great 
many  little  Holes,  which  contain  a  Humour  fomewhat  vifcid. 

It  differs  from  the  Favu9  and  Tinea,  only  in  Degree  of  VF 
fulency,  the  Caufe  of  all  three  being  a  corrofive  Salt  Humour 
fretting  the  cutaneous  Glands. 

It  is  called  Favus ,  when  the  Holes  are  large,  and  like  thofe 
of  a  Honey-comb  ;  and  Tinea ,  from  the  Similitude  of  the  Holes 
to  thofe  made  in  Cloaths  by  Moths.  But  generally  the  Tinea 
is  taken  for  a  dry  Scab  on  the  hairy  Scalp,  with  filthy  thick 
Scales,  and  a  {linking  Smell,  to  which  Children  are  very  fub- 
je£t,  whofe  Faces  it  often  alfo  affe&s,  in  which  Cafe  it  is  called 
Crujla  Laftea,  and  is  often  mild  and  inconfiderable,  but  fome- 
times  malignant  and  dangerous.  There  is  alfo  a  worfe  Species 
of  the  Tinea,  or  Scabbed-Head,  covering  the  whole  Scalp  with  a 
thick  cineritious  Scurf,  very  troublefome  from  its  violent  Itch¬ 
ing,  and  fcetid  Smell,  and  is  not  unfrequently  very  difficult  to 
cure.  The  Patients  for  the  mofl  Part  are  pale,  and  difcolour- 
ed.  This  Difeafe  appears  more  frequently  in  Infants,  than  Ad¬ 
ults,  and  is  caufed  generally  by  a  bad  Diet,  either  of  the  Nurfe, 
or  the  Child,  from  which  a  corrupt  Blood  is  generated,  which 
produces  thefe  Ulcers.  But  fometimes  they  invade  grown  Per- 
forrs,  and  refemble  a  Sort  of  Leprofy,  when  they  are  very  dif¬ 
ficultly  cured.  Oftentimes  alfo  in  Perfons  affli&ed  with  the 
Venereal  Difeafe,  not  only  the  hairy  Part  of  the  Head,  but  that 
without  Hair,  and  efpecially  the  Forehead,  is  affe&ed  with  dry 
Scales,  and  fcabby  Ulcers  of  this  Kind,  which  they  call  the 
Pocky  Scab.  Even  the  Venereal  Gummata,  and  Tophs  of  the 
Head,  as  they  often  ulcerate,  may  in  fome  Meafure  be  num¬ 
bered  amongft  thefe  :  But  altho’  the  Ulcers  before- mentioned 
are  perhaps  different  from  one  another,  yet  as  the  Method  of 
Cure  is  the  fame,  I  (hall  not  here  feparate  them,  but  will  treat 
of  them  together,  and  (hew  how  they  are  to  be  cured.  There¬ 
fore,  when  they  are  very  mild,  it  is  convenient  to  evacuate  the 
noxious  Humours,  by  repeated  Purges  with  Mercurials,  efpeci¬ 
ally  Mercurius  dulcis,  and  correcting  the  Blood  in  the  Intervals, 
if  the  I  atient  s  Age  will  admit  of  it,  with  a  DecoCtion  of  the 
Woods,  and  with  alterative  Powders,  Pills,  and  Effences.  If 
the  Diforder  is  in  fucking  Children,  they  may  take  the  Pow¬ 
ders,  and  their  Nurfes  alfo  the  Diaphoretic  Powders,  Pills, 
Deceptions,  and  Eflences.  The  Scab,  or  Scurf,  may  be  anointed 
with  Cream  mixed  with  a  little  prepared  Cerufs,  oftentimes  in 
a  Day  ;  or  with  Oil  of  Eggs  only,  or  with  a  little  Oil  of 
Wax  added  to  it;  or  with  Ointment  of  Elicampane,  Diapom- 
pholygos,  Cerufs,  or  any  fuch  Preparation  of  Lead  ;  obferving 
at  the  fame  Time  a  proper  Diet,  and  keeping  the  Body  warrm 
By  this  Method,  not  only  the  mild  Sort  of  thefe  Ulcers'  heal 
but  even  thofe  which  are  fomewhat  more  ftubborn,  efpecially 
if  Calomel  be  given  cautioufiy,  and  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  as  an 


Alterative,  of  even  if  crude  Mercury  be  mixed  with  the  Oint¬ 
ments  of  Lead.  , 

In  the  more  obflinate  Sort  of  thefe  Ulcers,  efpecially  if  the 
Patient  will  not  take  Mercurial  Medicines,  a  Cure  will  not  be 
effected,  unlefs  the  Hairs  are  firff  pulled  up,  to  which  thefe 
Ulcers  are  ftrongly  annexed,  which  is  done  either  by  Degrees, 
or  all  at  once,  with  a  Plaifter  made  of  common  Pitch,  melted 
Over  a  flow  Fire,  and  fpread  upon  thick  Cloth,  or  Leather ; 
and;  the  Hair  being  firft  cut  off  dole  down  to  the  Scab,  the 
Whole  muff  be  covered  with  it,  whilft  warm,  that  it  may  ftick. 
The  Head  mud  afterwards  be  kept  very  warm.  The  Plaifter 
muff  remain  on  the  Part,  twelve  or  twenty-fovr  Flours;  and 
then  muff  be  ftript  off  at  orsce  by  Force,  together  with  the 
Scabs  and  Roots  of  the  Hair  ;  but  this  is  not  done  without  giving 
confiderable  Pain,  and  making  the  Head  bleed.  After  the 
Blood  is  wiped  off  with  Rags,  the  Head  muff  be  bathed  with 
Oil  of  Bricks  warm,  with  a  little  Oil  of  Wax  added  to  it ; 
and  a  Plaifter  of  Frogfpawn,  impregnated  with  a  little  Cam- 
phire,  or  one  made  of  Rofin,  is  to  be  applied  over  it,  and  mult 
be  renewed  daily,  till  the  affedted  Part  appears  clean.  Then  it 
muft  be  anointed  with  Oil  of  Eggs,  or  Effence  of  Amber,  till 
it  is  intirely  healed.  The  internal  Medicines,  with  proper 
Diet  mentioned  before,  muft  be  continued  ;  among  which. 
Antimony,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
Flower  ot  Brimftone,  is  of  excellent  Service,  and  forcibly  ex¬ 
pels  the  offenfive  Matter.  But,  in  the  Beginning,  Ointments 
prepared  of  Mercury,  or  Sulphur,  muft  be  ftridfly  forbore  ;  for 
it  has  been  often  obferved,  that  they  repel  the  corrupt  Matter, 
and  thereby  hazard  the  Patient’s  Life,  which  they  would  not  do, 
were  proper  Internals  given  fufficiently  before. 

In  fcabby  Ulcers  in  the  Face  of  Children,  which  are  com* 
monly  called  Gruflee  LaEiees ,  or  Achores ,  the  internal  Reme¬ 
dies,  before  commended,  muft  be  given  to  their  Nurfes,  as  well 
Purgatives  as  Correctors.  But,  in  thefe  Infants,  the  noxious 
Humours  muft  be  evacuated  by  often  Purging,  and  in  the  Inter¬ 
vals  with  Powders  of  Diaphoretic  Antimony,  Crabs- Claws, 
Crude  Antimony,  and  Flower  of  Brimftone,  When  thefe 
have  been  ufed  fome  Time,  let  a  Liniment  be  made  of  Cream 
with  Chalk  or  Cerufs,  with  which  let  the  Scabs  be  anointed 
often  in  a  Day  ;  or  in  its  Stead,  with  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deli- 
quium ;  or  Oil  of  Eggs,  with  a  little  Oil  of  Bricks.  But 
Ointments  made  of  Mercury,  or  Sulphur,  as  is  juft  now  faid, 
do  much  Hurt  in  weak  Bodies.  But  if  Remedies  of  this  Kind 
have  been  unskilfully  made  Ufe  of  too  fbon,  as  is  very  often  the 
Cafe,  and  the  Children  are  thereby  made  ill,  then  both  the 
Nurfe  and  Child  muft  take  internal  Sudorifics,  Powders,  Effen- 
ces,  and  Potions,  with  warm  Drink,  and  a  warm  Regimen, 
and  the  Ufe  of  them  muft  be  continued,  till  the  morbific  Matter 
is  thrown  out,-  and  the  Child  is  well  again.  Hei/ler.  Chirurg , 
L.  5.  C.  10. 

The  Danger,  attending  repellent  Applications  in  thefe  UN 
cers,  is  feen  in  the  following  Obfervation  from  Turner. 


\  ' 

I  was  fent  for,  fays  he,  in  much  Hafte,  to  a  Gentleman's  Child, 
labouring  under  a  convulftve  Fit,  and  perceiving  a  ftrong  Smel 
rom  the  Head,  whilft  I  tried  to  bleed  him,  and  was  about  t< 
cup  him  for  want  of  getting  away  any  Blood  thereby,  ] 
asked  the  Servant  whether  the  Child  had  any  Breakings-out. 
or  fore  Head  :  I  he  Nurfe  told  me  it  had  a  violent  running 
Head  two  Days  before,  but  it  was  much  flackened  by  an  Ap¬ 
plication  they  had  lately  put  on,  and  in  a  fair  Way  to  dc 
well :  I  after  enquired  for  the  Medicine,  and  found  it  to  bi 
no  other  than  Nutritum;  from  the  Coldnefs  thereof,  and  re- 
percuUive  Nature  the  Matter  was  drove  inwards  upon  the 
Bram,  exciting  this  cruel  and  deadly  Convulfton,  in  Oppo- 

withYnrif  V EtVT>HdinE-  Bliftering,  Cupping, 
with  Anti-fpafmodic  and  Anti-epileptic  Remedies.  ™  6 

Diforder0ll0WinS  Plaifcr  “  reckontd  infallible  in  thB 


V  erd.greaie  in  fine  Powder  two  Drams 
Flowers  of  Brimftone  an  Ounce, 

Hogs- Lard  half  an  Ounce, 

Handy  ftirSgt  R"  for  2  <*"•“  of  »  «« 

Ha',ris  CUt  °ff*  veiy  clofe,  muft  be  applied 
orn  off  rTr  38  thC  Pltch  PIaifter>  before-mentioned,  a 
the  Roots  renCWed  aSaln’  tiU  the  Hair  is  Pulled  UP 

>  fr°m  *  Negative,  and  xuZ 
l  ate,  Infeparable,  and  is  underftood  of  Accidents,  Syr 
P  oms,  or  Signs,  which  are  infeparable  from  particular  Thine 

a  fci r®5*8b.  in,heSide>  iS  an  in^-We  Symptom- 

ACHRAS  A  wild  Pear-Tree.  The  Fruit  is  more  fot 
aftnngent,  and  drying  than  the  other  Pears.  Theophraltus  ca 
it  vyyjn.  Gorraus. 


ACH- 
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AClFREION.  ’A^fs/or,  from  &  Negative,  and  Xfsh*, 
Ufefulnefs.  TJfelefs.  It  is  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  Limbs, 
Which,  through  Weaknefs,  are  become  ufelefs.  Foefms. 

ACHROI.  "A^poo/,  from  «  Negative,  and  %rc<t,  Colour. 
Pale  In  this  Senfe  it  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  (de  Vidus  Rati - 
one  in  Acutis).  Galen  explains  it  pale  through  a  Deficiency  of 
Blood.  And  Hippocrates  (Epidem.  L.  6.  Sed.  6.  Aph.  19.) 
mentions  it  in  this  Signification,  as  a  bad  Circumffance,  when 
confequent  to  a  confiderable  Haemorrhage  of  the  Nofe. 

ACHROMOS.  Calvus,  the  firft  Tranflator  of  Hippocrates 
into  Latin,  has  made  a  very  great  Miftake,  by  making  Achro- 
mos  a  Woman,  who  was  polieffed  of  an  infallible  Secret  for  a 
Dyfentery  ;  and  this  probably  led  Tiraquellus,  the  great  Civili¬ 
an,  into  the  fame  Error.  The  PafTage  of  Hippocrates  jn  Quef- 
tion  is  thus  in  the  feventh  Book  of  Epidemics ,  oropnin  dx?u^ 
JWsmpnif  « k©-.  The  Senfe  of  this  is  very  obvious,  jhamelefs 
( excejfive )  moving ,  is  a  Remedy  for  a  Dyfentery.  A  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  Prefcription,  and  one,  I  believe,  very  feldom  made 
XJfe  of  in  this  Intention.  However,  Hippocrates  is  not  the  on¬ 
ly  one  that  mentions  it.  Ttius  fays,  that  Venereal  Commerce 
dries  up  Chronical  Dyfenteries ;  and  Paulus  repeats  this  almoft  in 
the  fame  Words.  From  thefe  fome  amongtl  the  Moderns  feem 
to  have  tranfcribed  it. 

A  Want  of  Attention  to  what  has  been  faid  by  later  Authors, 
with  refpedl  to  this  Method  of  Cure,  and  the  feeming  Extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  Remedy,  probably  made  Calvus  look  out  for 
another  Senfe. 

ACHROUS.  ’A yjZs,  from  *  Negative,  and  yjba.,  Colour. 
In  the  Opinion  of  Salmafius,  it  fignifies  fVhite,  and  is  applied  to 
Flowers  of  that  Colour  by  Theophraflus. 

ACHY.  3'A-ty.  A  Species  of  Cafiia  growing  in  Arabia, 
called  alfo  (J'AtviTtis. )  Daphnites.  Gorraus. 

ACHYRON.  ’'Ayjpov.  This  properly  fignifies  Bran ,  or 
Chaff,  or  Straw.  Thus  in  pituitous  Disorders  of  the  Uterus, 
Hippocrates  {de  Natura  Muliebri)  advifes  a  Fumigation  of  moift 
Bran  («t yvfet  v'o repot )  of  Barley  ;  the  Interpreters  tranflate  it 
Straw.  The  fame  Author  directs  it  frequently  either  as  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  Fumigations,  or  Cataplafms,  in  uterine  Diforders, 
both  in  his  Treadle  quoted  above,  and  that  de  Morbis  Mulierum , 
L.  2.  By  comparing  the  Paffages  together,  it  feems  more  pro¬ 
bable  he  means  Bran,  than  Straw  or  Chaff. 

Achyron  alfo  fignifies  a  Straw,  Hair,  or  any  fmall  Thing 
that  fticks  upon  a  Wall.  Thus  Hippocrates  {Pranct.)  men¬ 
tioning  the  fatal  Symptoms  which  occur  in  acute  Fevers,  In¬ 
flammations  of  the  Lungs,  a  Phrenitis,  or  Cephalalgia,  amongft 
others,  fpecifies  the  picking  v&  from  the  Wall,  which  Celfus 
interprets,  any  fmall  Thing  that  flicks  in  it  ( fiqua  minuta  emi¬ 
nent  ).  This  is  a  Symptom  which  occurs  frequently,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Phyficians  generally  find  this  Predi&ion  of  Hippocrates 
too  true. 

ACIA.  This  is  mentioned  by  Celfus,  L.  5.  C.  2 6.  and  has 
much  puzzled  the  Learned,  who  are  divided  in  their  Opinions 
about  it,  fome  taking  it  for  a  Needle,  others  for  the  Thread. 
Johannes  Rhodius  has  wrote  a  whole  Volume  about  it.  But  the 
Account  Fahricius  Aquapendente  gives  of  it  feems  mofl  rea- 
fonable. 

Celfus  having  juft  before  mentioned  the  Suture,  and  Fibula, 
fays,  Utraque  optima  ejl  ex  Ada  molliy  non  nimis  tortay  quo  mitius 
Corpori  infideat. 

Hence  Aquapendente  interprets  Ada  a  Kind  of  Thread. 
Filum,  he  fays,  comprehends  the  Linum ,  and  Ada.  Linum  is  a  An¬ 
gle  thin  Thread  as  it  is  fpun.  Acia  is  a  Filum  or  Thread  com- 
pofed  of  a  double  Linum,  and  twifted.  The  Italians  call  it  Azzay 
or  Refe. 

AClCYS.  ’’Ak/kvo,  from  a  Negative,  and  xLt/f,  Strength , 
Vigour.  It  fignifies  weak,  infirrh,  or  faint,  and  in  this  Senfe 
it  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  {de  Morbis ,  L.  4.)- 

ACIDA.  Acids.  All  Things,  that  affe£l  the  Organs  of 
Tafte  with  a  pungent  Sournefs,  are  called  Acids.  But  the  Chy- 
mifts  call  all  Subftances  Acids ,  that  make  an  Effervefcence  with 
an  Alcali.  However,  this  does  not  feem  to  be  a  true  Charadle- 
fiftic  of  Acids ,  becaufe  fome  Acids  will  make  an  Effervefcence, 
upon  being  mixed  with  Acids  of  a  different  Kind  ;  and  alcaline 
Subftances  will  do  the  fame  with  Alcalies  j  and  Acids  with  Bo¬ 
dies  that  are  neither  alcaline  nor  acid,  but  neutral. 

Another  Mark  of  Adds  is,  that  they  change  the  Colour  of  the 
Juices  of  the  Heliotropium,  Rofes,  and  Violets,  red,  whereas 
animal  Alcalies  turn  them  green.  I  mention  animal  Alcalies, 
becaufe  others  will  not  always  do  it. 

A  few  Years  ago,  it  was  the  Fafhion  in  Phyfick,  to  explain 
the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  by  the  Doctrine  of  Alcalies 
and  Acids,  and  from  this  to  deduce  Methods  of  Cure;  but  this, 
like  all  other  Syftems,  dropped  to  the  Ground,  when  Experi¬ 
ence  had  made  it  appear  falfe  and  infignificant,  without  doing 
much  more  Service  to  Phyfic,  than  demoliftiing  the  Galenical 
Dodtrine  of  the  four  Elements,  four  Qualities,  four  Degrees, 
and  four  Humours,  which  had  been  the  more  fatal,  as  it  had 
obtained  Credit  for  a  great  many  Centuries,  and  had  prevented 
farther  Refearches  into  the  Nature  of  Difeafes  and  Remedies, 
and  conlequently  had  retarded  the  Improvement  of  Phyfic. 
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With  refpccl  to  Acids,  if  I  miftaice  not,  they  have  another 
very  obvious  Charadteriftic,  which  will  better  difeover  them  in 
Bodies,  than  either  Effervefcence  with  Alcalies,  or  producing  a 
red  Colour  when  mixed  with  the  Juice  of  the  Heliotropium, 
Rofes,  or  Violets.  What  I  mean  is,  that  all  Bodies  whatever* 
that  will  flame,  contain  either  a  manifeft  or  a  latent  Add,  and 
that  Adds  are  the  only  Bodies  in  Nature,  that  are  convertible 
into  that  Species  of  Fire,  which  we  call  Flame.  Boerhaave 
has,  by  a  great  Number  of  Experiments,  endeavoured  to  prove 
Oil  the  Pabulum  or  Food  of  Fire,  and  I  know  of  no  Oil  that  has 
not  an  Add  in  it,  infomuch  that  I  believe  an  Add  efiential  to 
the  Compofition  of  Oil.  Vegetable  Oils  contain  an  Acid,  in 
fome  manifeft  to  the  Tafte,  and  from  moil  others  it  may  be 
feparated  by  Dillillation.  ’Tis  this  Acid  that  makes  Oils  fo 
readily  mix  with  alcaline  Salts,  which  are  by  this  Jundhori 
neutralized,  and  converted  into  Soap.  Hence  alfo  Oils  are  en¬ 
abled,  in  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat,  to  diffolve  fome  Metals; 
And  ’tis  upon  Account  of  this  Add ,  that  Oils  preferve  animal 
and  vegetable  Subftances  immerfed  in  them  from  Put  refaction  . 

Alcohol,  or  pure  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  a  vegetable  Oil  fubti- 
lized  by  Fermentation,  and  probably  for  the  Reafons  given  un¬ 
der  the  Article  Acetum,  it  contains  an  Add,  and  for  that 
Reafon  readily  flames. 

Vegetables  flame  fo  long  as  a  black  Oil  remains  in  them, 
but  no  longer  ;  and  ’tis  manifeft  that  this  black  Oil  contains  an 
Acid ,  both  by  the  Smell  and  Effedls.  Thus  the  Fumes  of 
Charcoal  have  an  acid  or  fulphureous  Smell,  and  are  fatal  to 
Animals  that  are  confined  with  it  in  a  clofe  R.oom.  Bees- 
Wax  is  an  Oil  of  the  vegetable  Kind,  containing  an  .  Acid,  and 
therefore  it  flames. 

Mineral  Oils  in  general  contain  a  manifeft  Acid,  as  the 
Oil  of  Coal,  Petroleum,  Naphtha,  and  all  Sorts  of  Bitumens. 

In  animal  Oils,  the  Add  is  not  fo  manifeft,  but  feems  dif- 
guifed  by  a  large  Portion  of  volatile  alcaline  Salts.  But  we 
may  conclude  an  Acid  enters  its  Compofition  ;  firftj  becaufe  af¬ 
ter  it  is  cleared  from  the  membranous  Cells  which  contain  it* 
and  the  Blood-veffels  which  enter  it,  tho’  kept  never  fo  long, 
it  does  not  putrefy  like  the  other  Parts  of  Animals,  nor  does  it; 
afford  a  Nidus  for  the  Eggs  of  Infects,  and  breed  Maggots. 
But,  if  it  has  once  been  deprived  of  a  Part  of  its  alcaline  Salts 
by  boiling,  it  will  keep  for  Ages  unaltered  and  untainted  in  the 
hotteft  Seafons,  of  which  Tallow  Candles  may  ferve  as  an  ob¬ 
vious  Inllance.  Now  Acids  are  the  grand  Preferv&tives  againft: 
Putrefadlion,  and  known  Deftroyers  of  thofe  Kinds  of  Infeds 
that  breed  in  animal  Bodies. 

Secondly,  becaufe  animal  Oils  do  not  only  preferve  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  Subftances  im¬ 
merfed  in  them  from  Putrefadlion ;  and  on  this  depends  the 
Art  of  Potting  various  Kinds  of  Meat. 

Thirdly,  like  vegetable  Oils,  they  readily  mix  with  al¬ 
caline  Salts,  which  they  neutralize,  as  is  evident  in  making 
fome  Kinds  of  Soap. 

Pure  Adds  are  not  eafily  inflammable  by  common  Means, 
becaufe  perhaps  of  their  Solidity,  and  ftrong  Cohefion.  But 
when  Adds  are  divided  into  exceeding  fine  Particles  difperfed  in 
the  Interftiees  of  other  Bodies,  and  by  Means  of  fome  other 
Subftance  fet  on  Fire,  they  burft  into  a  lucid  Flame,  and  ex¬ 
plode  with  the  utmoft  Violence. 

I  remember  fome  Years  ago,  Mr.  Lemon,  a  wholefale  Apo¬ 
thecary,  was  cutting  a  Retort,  which  had  fome  Days  before 
been  ufed  in  making  fweet  Spirit  of  Nitre,  with  a  hot  Ring  of 
Iron,  as  is  the  common  Way.  None  of  the  Spirit  remained 
in  the  Retort,  except  a  fmall  Portion  that  adhered  to  the  Sides, 
not  confiderable  enough  to  be  vifible  *,  but  this  Quantity,  fmall 
as  it  was,  took  Fire}  and  burft  the  Veffel,  with  a  Noife  not 
lefs  than  that  of  a  Cannon,  and  a  Force  that  drove  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Retort  out  of  the  Cupola  of  the  Laboratory,  to  a 
confiderable  Diftance. 

Other  Inftances  of  the  prodigious  Explofions  of  Adds  fet  on 
Fire,  we  meet  with  in  Hoffman’s  Experiments  with  fuming 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  aromatic  Oils.  This  great  Philofopher  and 
Chymift  mixed,  in  a  common  Wine-glafs,  a  Dram  of  genuine 
Oil  of  Cloves,  with  the  fame  Quantity  of  the  fuming  Spirit  of 
Nitre  ;  the  Mixture  inftantly  burft  out  into  a  very  lucid  Flame, 
with  an  exceflive  Ebullition. 

The  fame  fuming  Spirit,  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Saffafras,  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  or  Oil  of  Caraway,  in  like  Manner  takes  Flame  j 
but  it  is  not  fo  vehement,  as  when  mixed  with  Oil  of  Cloves. 

No  Flame,  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  fo  fierce  and  penetra¬ 
ting  as  that  of  Lightning.  And  this,  it  ftiould  feem,  can  be 
produced  by  nothing  but  the  aerial  Acid  fet  on  Fire  by  fome 
Means  not  fo  eafy  to  be  determined.  But  it  may  give  us  fome 
Light  in  this  Affair  to  confider,  that,  during  very  hot  Weather, 
the  Air  abounds  with  vegetable,  animal,  and  perhaps  mineral 
Oils  ;  and  this  is  fo  remarkable  with  refpe£l  to  vegetable  aro¬ 
matic  Oils,  in  hot  Climates,  that  they  are  perceivable  by  the 
Smell  at  a  prodigious  Diftance  from  the  Place  where  the  Vege¬ 
tables  they  exhale  from  grow. 

It  feems  therefore  poifible,  that  thefe  Oils,  when  confined  in 
the  Clouds  together  with  the  Add  of  the  Air,  may,  by  an  Effer- 
y  vel'cence. 
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tfetcence,  like  that  of  the  faming  Spirit  of  Nitre  with  Oil  of  tvho  remark,  that,  principally  during  thefe  Winds,  their  alcalini 
Cloves,  be  kindled  into  Flame;  or  the  extremely  volatile  Oils  Earth  is  impregnated  with  an  Acid. .  Now  as  t  ee  .in  f  ^re 
may  at  leaft  ferve  as  a  Medium  to  fet  the  aerial  Acid  on  Fire,  remarkably  cold,  ant^  as  ac‘^  Sp*r*ts»  *oat  0  ifre  Partl^u  a^  y> 
which,  when  pure  and  unmix’d,  is  not,  that  we  know  of*  in-  :  r~  "u"  rvJ 

flammable. 


Thunder  and  Lightning  are  nearly  imitated  by  Gun-powder, 
ahd  this  receives  all  its  Force  and  explofive  Power  from  the  Acid 
of  Nitre,  the  principal  Ingredient  in  its  Compofition  ;  for  the 
Powder  of  Charcoal  performs  the  Office  of  Tinder,  and  catches 
the  Fire,  which  is  inftantly  communicated  to  Sulphur  the  third 
Ingredient,  and  the  Sulphur  lights  the  acid  Spirit  of  Nitre  into  a 
Flame. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  Acid  of  Nitre  is  the  very  fame 


incrcafe  the  Coldnefs  of  Ice  to  a  prodigious  Degree,  I  think 
there  is  Realbn  to  believe,  that  the  aerial  Acid  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Production  of  Cold  in  the  Air,  than  is  generally 
imagined.  The  Analogy  betwixt  Acids  and  Cold,  and  betwixt 
Alcalies  and  Heat,  is  very  remarkable.  Heat  promotes  the  Pu¬ 
trefaction  of  animal  Bodies,  or,  in  other  Words,  deftroys  the 
Cohefion  of  the  Particles  of  which  they  are  ccmpofed,  and  then 
the  Oils,  Salt,  and  Water  fly  off,  as  they  are  of  themfelves 
volatile,  as  foon  as  they  can  break  their  Union  with  the  inert 
Earth  that  detained  them.  Alcaline  Salts  in  the  fame  Manner 
promote  PutrefaCtion  in  animal  Subftances,  and  the  Diffolution 
of  all  Bodies  whatever,  and  are  therefore  ufefully  employed  in 
extracting  TinCtures  from  hard  Bodies  that  will  not  yield  it 
without  their  Affiftance.  Alcaline  Salts  alfo,  as  the  Lapis  In- 
fernalis,  Salt  of  Hartfhorn,  and  all  others  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs 
Degree,  as  they  are  Wronger  or  weaker,  induce  the  very  fame 
Kind  of  Efcar  on  the  Part  of  living  Animals,  as  aClual  Fire  will 


with  that  of  the  Air  which  caufes  Lightning,  for  the  alcaline 
Earth,  which  is  the  Bafis  of  Nitre,  is  neutralized  by  the  Acid 
'Of  the  Air,  as  has  been  mentioned  under  the  Article  Ac  e  t  um, 

$nd  will  be  farther  explained  under  the  Article  Nit  rum. 

It  is  a  manifeft  Error  to  explain  the  Explofion  of  Gun¬ 
powder  by  the  RarefaCtion  of  the  Air  contained  in  it,  for  I 
have  yet  met  with  no  Experiment  which  convinces  me,  that 
Air  is  capable  of  being  rarefied  by  any  Degree  of  artificial  Fire,  do  if  applied  to  them. 

lb  as  to  take  up  above  three  Times  the  Space  it  does  naturally  On  the  contrary,  Acids  preferve  animal  Subftances  from 
in  a  warm  Summer’s  Day.  In  this  Cafe  the  Inftance  of  the  Putrefadion,  that  is,  preferve  the  Cohefion  of  their  component 
Fire  Engine  will  not  make  againft  me,  for  the  Weight  there  is  Parts,  and  prevent  their  Diffolution.  Cold  does  the  very 
raifed  by  the  Vapour  of  Water,  which,  though  it  will  not  flame,  fame. 

has  an  expanfive  Force  greater  than  even  Gun-powder  itfelf.  The  ftronger  Acids,  applied  to  the  Flefti  of  living  Animals, 
upon  the  Application  of  Fire  in  a  certain  Degree.  caufe  a  Gangrene  of  the  Parts  they  touch,  but  of  a  Nature 

Upon  the  Whole,  I  confider  Wood,  and  all  other  Bodies  that  very  different  from  that  produced  by  Fire  and  alcaline  Salts, 

flame,  as  a  Sort  of  natural  Gun-powder,  perpetually  exploding,  Exceffive  Cold  brings  on  a  Gangrene  much  of  the  fame  Na- 

but  with  a  lefs  Degree  of  Violence,  becaufe  the  Acid,  difle-  ture.  We  are  told  by  People  that  have  travelled  into  very  cold 

minated  in  every  Particle  of  the  inflammable  Matter,  is  in  a  very  Climates,  that  the  Coldnefs  of  a  Glafs  has  fometimes  taken 
fmall  Proportion  to  the  other  Ingredients.  the  Skin  off  their  Lips,  as  they  have  been  drinking  Brandy  out 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  in  this  Place,  to  take  fome  Notice  of  an  of  it.  And  this  is  exadtiy  the  Efi'edl  of  a  flrong  Acid. 

Phyficians  have  obferved,  that  the  South-Winds  favour  pefti- 
lential  Conftitutions  of  the  Air,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  fame  Time  to  be  mcift  and  rainy ;  and  that  the 
Malignity  of  peftilential  Diftempers  is  abated  bjr  the  Winds 
which  blow  from  the  North,  or  North- Eaft,  and  cool  ferens 


Error,  which  I  apprehend  the  Patrons  of  the  Mechanic  Philo- 
fophy  have  fell  into,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Solution  of  hard  mine¬ 
ral  Bodies  by  acid  Spirits.  They  tell  us,  that  the  Solution 
is  performed  by  the  Attradtion  of  the  acid  Salts  of  the  Men- 
ftruum  to  the  diffolving  Body,  and  the  Repercuffion  of  the 
elaftic  Particles  of  the  Salts,  and  that  by  thefe  Means  the  Sur¬ 
faces  are  worn  off,  till  the  Body  is  inti  rely  diffolved.  This  At- 
tra&ion  betwixt  the  Particles  of  acid  Salts  and  metalline  Bo¬ 
dies  may  poffibly  prevail,  but,  if  it  was  the  Caufe  of  Solution,  it 
would  be  retarded  by  Heat,  which  univerfally  impairs  the  At¬ 
traction  of  the  Particles  of  the  Bodies  to  each  other,  whereas 
Heat  always  promotes  the  Solution.  It  feems  therefore  more 
reafonable  to  believe  the  Solution  of  metalline  Bodies  performed 
in  this  Manner  ;  When  a  metalline  Body  is  immerfed  in  an 
acid  Menftruum,  the  Fluid  enters  the  Pores  thereof,  and  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  Part  of  the  acid  Saks,  which  are  very  hard  and 
pointed.  Now  as  the  Heat  of  the  Atmofphere  is  never  exadtly 
the  fame  for  many  Moments  together,  but  perpetually  altering, 
the  Size  of  the  acid  Particles  mud  alter  in  Proportion  to  the 
Heat,  for  all  Bodies  in  Nature  expand  by  Heat,  and  contract 
by  Cold.  And  by  this  Expanfion  I  apprehend  the  Cohefion  be¬ 
twixt  the  metaliine  Particles  is  diffolved  by  Degrees,  and  the 
Metal,  thus  divided,  becomes  invifible  as  it  fwims  in  the  Men¬ 
ftruum.  But  if  an  artificial  Fire  is  applied,  and  the  Heat  in- 
creafed,  the  Solution  goes  on  with  more  Effedt,  and  is  fooner 
performed,  as  the  expanfive  Force  of  the  acid  Particles  is  aug¬ 
mented. 

Silver  is  diffolved  by  Aqua  Fortis,  the  proper  Solvent  of  Gold 
is  the  acid  Spirit  of  common  Salt.  It  feems  as  if  Gold  remains 
untouched  in  Aqua  Fortis,  becaufe  the  acid  Particles  in  this  Spi¬ 
rit  are  not  fmall  enough  to  enter  the  Pores  of  Gold.  And  Sil¬ 
ver  is  not  affedted  by  Aqua  Regia,  becaufe  the  acid  Particles  of 
common  Salt  are  fo  extremely  fmall,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  an 
Expanfion  by  any  Degree  of  Heat  we  are  acquainted  with,  fuffi- 
cient  to  diffolve  the  Union,  and  deftroy  the  Cohefion  of  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Silver,  which  has  Pores  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
Gold. 

I  make  no  Doubt,  but  Acids  are  of  fome  great  Ufe  in 
the  GEconomy  of  the  World,  becaufe  they  are  fo  univerfal. 
In  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  we  meet  with  them  in  almoft  every 
Mine,  and  Mineral;  but  particularly  in  thofe  prodigious  Rocks 
of  Salt,  which  are  found  in  almoff  every  Country,  and  which 
the  Induftry  of  a  great  many  Ages  has  not  been  able  to  ex- 
hauft.  Such  are  thofe  in  the  famous  Salt  Mines  in  Poland,  and 
our  own  in  Chelhire,  where  vaft  Quantities  are  got  every  Year, 
and  exported.  Not  to  mention  the  Quantities  of  Acids  that 


Weather.  So  that  there  is  Reafon  to  believe,  in  one  Cafe,  that 
the  Diffolution  of  the  Juices,  ufual  in  peftilential  Diftempers, 
is  promoted  by  Heat,  and  the  Contagion  propagated  by  an  alca¬ 
line  Putrefadtion  :  And  in  the  other,  that  this  Diffolution  is 
reftrained  by  Cold,  and  the  alcaline  Contagion  deftroyed  by  the 
aerial  Acid. 

Upon  refledling  on  the  great  Similitude  betwixt  the  Effedls  of 
Alcalies  and  Heat,  and  betwixt  the  Operation  of  Acids  and  that 
of  Cold,  I  have  been  often  inclinable  to  think,  that  Cold  is  it¬ 
felf,  as  well  as  Fire  or  Heat,  a  Body,  and  capable  of  being 
fixed  and  detained  in  other  Bodies  ;  and  that,  as  Heat  is  the 
Principle  which, uniting  with  Earth  and  Oil,  conftitutes  alcaline 
Salts,  fo  Cold,  concentrated,  and  joined  to  vegetable  or  mineral 
Bodies,  is  the  very  Effence  of  thofe  Salts  which  we  call  Acid . 
And  farther,  that  the  Effervefcence,  which  enfues  upon  the 
Mixture  of  Alcalies  and  Acids,  happens  for  the  very  fame  Rea- 
fons  that  an  Effervefcence  much  like  it  is  raifed,  upon  immerg- 
ing  a  red-hot  Coal,  or  Iron,  in  cold  Water. 

That  Cold  is  a  Body  there  are  fome  other  Reafons  to  believe. 
Thus,  Cold  contra&s  every  Part  of  Matter  we  are  aequaintecj 
with  in  the  Univerfe ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  ultimate  Particles  of 
which  Bodies  are  formed  approach  nearer  each  other,  and  leflens 
the  Dimenfions  of  the  Compound.  Now  I  cannot  comprehend, 
how  Cold,  if  it  was  not  Matter  itfelf,  could  a&  in  this  Manner 
upon  Matter.  Thefe  Things  I  recommend  to  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  Gentlemen  who  are  entertained  with  Philofophical  Re- 
fearches,  and  fhall  only  make  this  farther  Obfervation,  that  in 
cafe  Alcali  and  Fire  mean  the  fame  Thing,  and  Acid  is  the 
fame  as  Cold,  the  chymical  Philofophers,  in  accounting  for  all 
the  grand  Operations  in  Nature,  by  the  A&ion  of  Alcalies  and 
Acids,  were  not  much  mlftaken,  though  they  do  not  feem  to 
comprehend  the  Reafon  why  they  were  in  the  Right. 

niave  hinted  before,  that  Acids  are  the  great  Prefervatives 
againft  Putrefeaion  in  the  Air,  and  we  {hall  find  them  not  lefs 
uieful  in  this  Refpeft  in  the  Sea.  For  that  vaft  Body  of  Water, 
which  we  call  the  Sea,  would  putrefy  in  hot  Climates  particu- 
]arly  and  hot  Weather,  and  confequently  no  Animals  could  ei-. 
t  er  live  in  it,  or  near  it.  This  great  Inconvenience  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Acid  of  the  Salt  which  is  diffolved  in  Sea- water. 
Now,  as  Putrefadtion  is  promoted  by  Heat,  it  ftiould  feem  that 

,  .  A  (  upirivu-,  ?  g^er  Quantity  of  Salt  is  neceffary  to  prevent  Putrefadtion 

are  hourly  difeharged  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  in  the  in  hot  Climates  than  in  Cold.  And  accordingly,  it  has  been 
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Salt  that  may  be  found  by  a  nice  Examination  in  the  Waters 
of  every  Spring,  the  frefheft  not  excepted. 

In  the  Air  the  Acid  is  univerfal,  and  that  in  every  Part  of 
it,  infomuch  that  it  feems  the  very  Principle  in  it,  which  is  fo 
jieceflary  to  animal  and  vegetable  Life,  that  neither  can  fubfift 


without  it.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  if  any  Part  the  Baltic  only  half  an  Ounce. 
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difeovered  by  an  Experiment  made  by  a  Friend  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
at  his  Requeft,  that  the  Sea- Water  increafes  in  Saltnefs  the 
nearer  it  approaches  the  Line.  And  other  Experiments  make 
it  appear,  that  a  Pint  of  Sea- water  in  the  Mediterranean  con- 
tains  an  Ounce  of  Salt,  but  the  fame  Quantity  of  Water  in 


of  Air  is  deprived  of  its  Acid ,  it  lofes  at  the  fame  Time  its 
Elafticity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Acid  abounds  moft  in 
the  Air,  when  the  Winds  blow  from  the  Eaft  and  North,  and 
when  the  Weather  is  ferene.  This  Hoffman  informs  us  from 
the  Obfervations  of  thofe  who  arc  concerned  in  Nitre  Works, 


The  medicinal  Virtues  of  Acids  are  very  great,  when  alcaline 
hood,  taken  in  too  large  Quantities  for  the  Adion  of  the 
btomach  to  digeft,  putrefy  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines. 
Or  when  any  extravafated  Juices  in  the  Body  verge  towards 
an  alcaline  Pwtrefa&ion.  Or  in  thofe  Sorts  of  Fevers  wherq 
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tht:  Blood  tends  to  £>i Ablution.  Thefe  Virtues  will  be  more 
particularly  fpecified  under  the  refpeitive  Articles,  where  they 
are  indicated.  See  that  Bart  of  the  Article  Alcali,  where 
the  Diforders  caufed  by  an  Alcalefcence  of  the  Juices  are 
treated  of. 

But  I  mult  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  acid  Water 
which  rifes  firft  in  the  Diftillation  of  Turpentine,  well  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Oil,  is  the  moft  admirable  vegetable  Acid,  known, 
in  the  Opinion  of  Boerhaave,  and  I  think  it  is  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  endued  with  great  medicinal  Virtues.  Floyer,  in 
his  Treatife  on  an  Afthma,  recommends  it  as  an  extraordinary 
Diuretic. 

Some  Notice  was  taken  of  the  Effects  of  Acids  upon  Blood, 
under  the  Article  Acetum.  I  fliall  only  infert  here  what 
lioerhaave  obferves  upon  this  Subject. 

The  Acids  of  Mofelle  and  Rhenifh  Wine,  Vinegar,  and 
diftilled  Vinegar,  dilute  the  Blood,  fcarce  alter  its  Colour,  and 
|n  fome  Meafure  prevent  its  Coagulating.  The  Acid  of  Nitre 
inftantly  coagulates  it,  and  turns  its  Colour  bluifh ;  the  Acid  of 
Sea-falt  likewife  foon  coagulates  it,  and  changes  it  of  a  grey 
Colour,  inclinable  to  Black.  The  acid  Spirits  of  Vitriol  and 
Sulphur  alfo  bring  it  to  a  firm  Mafs,  which  is  generally  whitifh. 

Hence  appears  the  fatal  Error  of  thofe  Phyficians,  who 
unjuftly  condemn  Acids ,  under  the  falfe  Notion  of  their 
coagulating  the  Blood,  by  an  Argument  wholly  derived 
from  Milk  ;  whilft  Hippocrates  from  a  clofer  Obfervation  of 
Nature  judged,  that  Vinegar  was  proper  in  inflammatory  Dif- 
tempers,  though  the  Blood  is  thence  rendered  moredenfe.  And 
we  cannot  fafely  pronounce  concerning  the  Effeils  of  Acids  up¬ 
on  the  Blood,  unlefs  it  be  firft  diftin&ly  explained  what  Kind 
of  Acid  is  underftood  :  The  Ufe  of  mineral  Acids  is  danger¬ 
ous,  but  of  vegetable  Acids  more  wholefome  ;  and  it  frequent¬ 
ly  happens,  that  the  Things,  which  really  coagulate  the  Blood,  are 
fuppofed  to  diflolve  it.  Boerhaave  s  Chymi/lry. 

The  following  Obfervations  upon  Acids  made  by  the  laft- 
quoted  Author,  are  both  entertaining  and  inftruclive.  But  he 
leems  to  err  when  he  fays.  Vegetables  receive  all  their  Acids 
from  the  Earth,  whereas  it  is  highly  probable  they  imbibe  fome 
from  the  Air. 

Count  Marfilli’s  Obfervation  on  Sea-plants  only  proves,  that 
in  thefe  the  Earth  is  not  fufficiently  united  with  the  alcaline 
Principle,  to  render  the  Salt  fixed,  and  that  they  contain  a  lefs 
Quantity  of  Acid  than  fome  Plants  which  fix  their  Root  in  the 
Earth. 

The  Acids  of  Vegetables  are  either  native,  or  produced  by 
the  Help  of  Fermentation.  Native  vegetable  Acids  feem  to 
owe  their  Origin  intirely  to  the  Juices  which  the  Plants  draw 
out  of  the  Earth  which  nourilhes  them  ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
all  thefe  may  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  originally  to  the  foflile 
Kingdom,  efpecially  as  Plants  which  grow  in  the  Sea,  and  have 
not  their  Roots  inferted  into  the  Earth  at  its  Bottom,  confift 
purely  of  alealefeent  Parts,  and  in  Diftillation  yield  an  oily 
volatile  Alcali,  as  the  illuftrious  Count  Marfilli,  in  his  Writings 
npon  this  Subjeil,  informs  us,  he  long  ago  obferved.  In  fome 
Vegetables  the  native  Acids  difeover  themfelves  evidently  ;  as  in 
Sorrel,  the  Trifolium  Acetofum,  and  the  Juice  of  all  Fruits, 
•whether  the  pulpous  or  Summer-fruits,  efpecially  whilft  unripe 
for,  when  concoded  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  they  grow  more 
in ild.  The  Sap  aifo  of  all  Vegetables  which  rifes  in  the  Spring 
is  almoft  as  acid  as  Vinegar.  Many  Woods  alfo  and  Aromatics 
contain  a  true  Acid ,  which  however  is  not  fo  manifeft.  In 
Guaiacum,  Saflafras,  Cinnamon,  and  a  vaft  many  more  of  the 
like  Kind,  who  would  ever  have  heeded  an  Acid ,  if  it  had 
not  been  manifefted  by  Diftillation?  Who  would  believe  that  the 
moft  noble  Balfams  contained  fuch  an  Acid, ,  as  Turpentine  yields 
eafily  *nd  m  great  Quantities  by  Diftillation  ?  But  as  Acids  can 
fcarcely  be  obtained  pure  and  without  Mixture,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  give  a  diftindt  Account  of  their  proper  Adions :  The 
yirtue  of  fome  of  them,  however,  upon  certain  Bodies,  is  evi- 
fnti  tte_we  lie  the  frelh  Juices  of  Oranges,  Citrom,  and 
Lemons  d.ffoljre  Lead  Tm,  Copper,  andiron,  and  is  capable 
of  flrongly  calcining  them,  like  foflile  Acids,  The  acid  Salts, 
however,  are  formed  into  folid  Globules,  in  a  different  Maine? 
from  the  other;  for  then  moft  acid  liquid  Juices  being  preffed 
out,  fibred  mfp.ffated  and  then  fet  to  reft  in  a  cod  Place, 

(hoot  into  Inline  Globules,  not  unlike  Tartar,  and  containing  l 
a  true  vegetable  Acid.  6 

Rut  Fermentation  feems  more  and  more  to  exalt  the  latent  Acid 
Of  Vegetables.  F or  the  Juices  of  Vegetables,  that  are  exceeding 
ripe  and  fweet  appear  to  have  fcarcely  any  Thing  of  Acidity  in 
them,  as  we  fee  evidently  in  the  expreffed  Juice  of  Grapes 
Who  can  perceive  any  Thing  like  an  Acid  in  Caffia,  Manna^ 
Hopey,  and  Sugar ;  and  yet,  when  thefe  are  rightly  fermented 
and  fet  a- working,  the  Acid  prefently  appears,  but  efpecialD 
When  the  Wine  begins  to  grow  finer  and  more  fubtile.  In  ripe 
mealy  Corn,  is  there  the  leaft  Indication  of  an  Acid  ?  And 
yet,  when  this  has  fermented  but  a  very  little  while,  it  difeo- 
yers  an  Acidity.  As  thefe  Acids,  now,  thus  produced,  arc  of  a 
fomething  different  and  more  fubtile  Nature  than  the  native 
ones  ;  hence  to  diftinguhh  them,  we  may  be  allowed,  for  the 
tuture,  to  call  them  vinous  Acids.  Thefe  vinous  Acids  then 


are  of  two  Sorts ;  for  either  they  are  difperfed  through  the  Win# ' 
in  Form  of  liquid  Acids  ;  orelfe  in  Time  collett  themfelves 'to¬ 
gether  in  the  Wine,  and  fix  themfelves  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Veflel,  in  the  folid  Form  of  Tartar.  And  thefe  fermented 
vinous  Acids  have  pretty  nearly  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  native  ones. 

,  Lut  the  Acids  of  Vegetables,  produced  by  a  fecond  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  I  will  call  by  the  Name  of  Acctofe.  For  if  any  known 
Wines  are,  by  an  Admixture  of  auftere,  acid,  crude  Juices,  made 
to  undergo  again  a  proper  acetofe  Fermentation,  they  will  be 
converted  into  Vinegars,  will  confume  their  own  Tartar,  be¬ 
come  much  more  acid  ,  and  will  acquire  a  ftronger  and 
more  durable  Acid,  which  will  remain  even  in  Diftillation  i 
Hence  in  Vinegars  there  is  obtained  a  pure,  adlive  Acid,  and 
then  they  are  called  pure,  diftilled,  acetofe  Acids.  Thefe  laft 
ate  of  fuch  incredible  Service  and  Efficacy  in  Chymiftry,  that 
hence  all  other  Menftruums  likewife  have  been  called  Aceta 
by  the  Chymifts. 

But  among  Acids  we  muft  take  Notice  likewife  of  ferment- 
ing  Acids  j  by  which  we  mean,  vegetable  Juices,  that  are  iii 
the  very  Adi  of  Fermentation,  and  thus  in  a  Kind  of  mid¬ 
dle  State  between  that  which  is  natural  to  them,  and  that 
which  they  obtain  when  the  Fermentation  is  compleated  ;  for, 
during  this  Time,  the  moft  elaftic  Part  of  the  fermenting 
Liquid  acquires  fuch  a  Power,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  by 
any  Thing  I  know  of  in  all  Nature.  For  if  this  (Sylveftrisj 
favage,  incoercible,  explofive,  acid  Spirit,  rifing  from  a  valt 
Quantity  of  fermenting  Vegetables,  fliould  pafs  throu  gh  a  very 
fmall  Vent-hole  into  the  Noftrils  of  the  ftrongeft  Man,  it 
would  ftrike  him  dead  in  an  Inftant.  If  it  does  not  adl  with 
all  its  Force,  it  caufes  a  hidden  Apoplexy  ;  if  lefs  powerfully  ftillj 
a  Lois  of  the  Senfes,  with  a  Paraplegia  ;  if  very  lightly,  only 
a  Vertigo.  The  Truth  of  all  this  has  been  too  certainly  evinced 
by  melancholy  Inftances.  Hence  we  come  to  have  a  more  per- 
fedl  Idea  of  the  more  immediate  Caufe  of  Drunkeunefs,  and  the 
Tremors  upon  the  Nerves  that  are  confequent  to  it.  And 
hence  we  fee  the  Occafion  of  that  furprizing  Phenomenon  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  illuftrious  Cornaro,  in  his  noble  T reatife,  wrote 
in  the  Praife  of  Sobriety,  where  he  tells  us,  as  he  grew  in 
Years,  he  was  annually,  juft  before  the  Time  of  Vintage,  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  Languor,  and  Lownefs  of  Spirits,  which  would 
not  give  Way  to  any  Medicine,  or  Regimen,  but  increafed  fd 
as  to  become  extreme,  till,  upon  drinking  new  Muft,  he  re¬ 
cruited  his  exhaufted  Spirits,  and  re-aflumed  his  former  Vi¬ 
gour  :  This  then  he  continued  to  enjoy  till  the  Wine  of  that 
Year  began  to  grow  old,  and  then  relapfed  into  his  ufual  De¬ 
bility,  and  was  forced  to  wait  for  a  frelh  Recruit  of  new  Wine, 
to  fet  him  to  rights  again.  From  all  this  then  we  evidently 
learn,  what  an  incredible  Effedl  this  fermenting  Acid  has  upon 
the  Bodies  of  Animals,  either  for  their  Detriment,  or  their  Ad¬ 
vantage.  Whence  does  it  happen  that  the  Cholera  Morbus  in 
fo  Ihort  a  Time  becomes  fo  fatal  ?  Certainly  from  Muft,  and 
ripe  Summer-fruits,  actually  fermenting  in  the  Stomach,  and 
fmaller  Guts,  and,  by  the  Explofion  of  their  Spirits,  contracting 
the  Mufcles  of  thefe  Parts  into  Spafms,  that  often  prove  mortal. 
Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable  Inftance  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions,  where  the  Anatomift,  St.  Andre,  gives  a  very 
accurate  Account  of  the  Body  of  a  Man  that  fell  into  a  Cholera^ 
upon  drinking  a  large  Quantity  of  bottled  Ale,  of  which  he 
died,  in  the  Manner  there  deferibed.  As  by  thefe  Accounts  the 
lingular  Efficacy  of  fuch  an  Acid  evidently  appears,  fo  likewife 
it  feems  exceeding  probable,  that  thofe  Spirits,  confideredas 
a  Menftruum,  produce  often  upon  other  Bodies  very  furprizing 
Effe&s. .  And  I  have  fometimes  doubted,  whether  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Spirit  is  not  fixed  in  Tartar,  and  afterwards,  when  by  the 
Adion  of  the  Fire,  in  the  Diftillation  of  this  Salt,  it  is  fet  at 
Liberty,  does  not  produce  that  elaftic  Vapour  which  the  Chy¬ 
mifts  have  always  obferved  to  be  fo  prodigioufly  elaftic  as  to  burlt 
to  Pieces  all  their  Glafles,  let  them  be  ever  fo  large. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  Bodies  which  we  intend  to  dif- 
folve,  if  mixed  with  Liquors  in  the  very  Adl  of  Fermentation,' 
will  be  diflolved  by  them  in  a  very  different  Manner  from  what 
they  would  have  been,  if  put  into  the  very  fame  Liquors,  when 
not  in  Fermentation.  A  manifeft  Inftance  of  this  we  fee  iri 
green  Herbs,  when  thrown  into  fermenting  Muft,  or  Wort  j 
for  hence  we  have  a  Liquor,  in  which  all  their  Virtues  leem  to' 
be  moft  equally  united  into  one  and  the  fame  Liquid,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  a&  with  ajoint  Efficacy.  And  thus  alfo  the  different 
Ingredients  in  the  Theriaca,  or  Venice  Treacle,  when  they  are 
mixed  together  with  Honey,  are  reduced  into  one  homogeneous 
Mafs,  and  confpire  together  in  the  fame  Operation.  And  hence 
appears  the .  Folly  of  thofe ,  who  in  this ,  and  the  like  CotnpofitionSx 
fubjiitute  Diacodium  in/lead  of  Honey ,  thereby  fpoiling  the  Medicine. 

But  pure,  thin,  acetofe  Acids ,  are  procured,  pretty  much  iri 
their  natural  Form,  from  Vegetables  expofed  to  the  Fire :  For 
if  you  take  a  Stick  of  Wood,  a  green  one  in  particular,  and 
lay  it  upon  a  clear  Fire,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  both  the  Ends 
fhall  1  ie  out,  then  the  Fire,  ailing  upon  the  middle  Part  of  the 
Wood,  will  fufe  the  Humours  contained  therein,  and  expel 
them  at  the  Extremities,  in  the  Form  of  Water,  with  a  Hiffing 
and  Froth.  This  Liquor,  upon  Examination,  appears  to  be  a 
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'T>ure  Acid,  lias  all  the  Properties  of  Acids ,  aiid  the  difTblving 
Qualities  common  to  them.  Hence;  we  learn,  that  the  Smoke 
of  Wood,  that  which  is  green  particularly,  gives  the  Eyes  Pain, 
by  the  acrid  Acid  which  it  difperfes  all  about.  This,  likewife, 
when  it  penetrates  into  Flefli  or  Fifh,  that  are  hurig  in  Smoke, 
tinges  them  with  a  red  Colour,  and,  by  its  Acidity,  prevents 
their  growing  putrid,  or  rancid.  And  this  Acid  is  exceedingly 
like  thofe  that  exift  naturally  in  moft  Trees. 

But  again,  there  are  difcovered  other  very  fingular  Acids , 
that  are  in  fome  Meafure  of  a  balfamicand  oily  Nature,  which 
are  drawn  from  Vegetables  by  Fire  in  a  clofe  Veflel,  both 
per  adfcenfum  and  dejcenfurft.  Thus  the  Wood  of  Guaiacum, 
Juniper,  Oak,  and  a  great  many  others,  if  reduced  to  dry 
Shavings,  and  carefully  diftilled  in  a  Retort,  yield  a  limpid, 
reddifh  Liquor,  which  is  very  acid,  fomewhat  oily,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Smell  of  a  Herring  dried  in  the  Smoke.  And 
the  Liquid  thus  prepared  is  ftrongly  acid,  and  may  be  rendered 
ftronger  by  Depuration  and  Rectification,  and  then  the  folvent 
Virtue  of  this  Menftruum  is  perfe&ly  fingular.  In  the  Human 
Body,  it  produces  wonderful  Effects,  by  attenuating,  prefer- 
ving,  ftimulating,  and  refitting  Putrefaction,  and  carrying  off 
the  noxious  Matter  by  Sweat  and  Urine.  If  in  thefe  Menftruums, 
therefore,  the  Virtues  of  medicinal  Plants  are  diflolved,  the  So¬ 
lutions  become  exceedingly  efficacious,  as  theyaCt  by  their  very 
fubtile,  penetrating,  fingular  Acid ,  and  exalt  the  Qualities  of  the 
Bodies  diflolved  in  them.  Of  all  thefe  vegetable  Acids ,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  true,  that  they  are  capable  of  intimately  diflolving 
many  animal,  vegetable,  foffile,  and  metalline  Subftances : 
By  Digeftion  and  CoCtion,  they  diflolve  the  Horns,  Hoofs, 
Bones,  and  Flefh  of  Animals  :  The  Shells  of  Fifh,  and  other 
Animals,  they  perfectly  corrode  into  a  pellucid  Liquor :  And 
Metals  they  diflolve,  except  Mercury,  Silver,  and  Gold. 

Art,  therefore,  has  fought  out  and  difcovered  other  Acids , 
Which  are  able  to  diflolve  Mercury,  Gold,  Silver,  and  other 
Foffils,  which  were  unaffeCted  by  vegetable  Acids ,  and  thefe 
are  not  eafily  digeftible  by  the  Power  of  animal  Bodies.  For 
vegetable  Acids  may,  by  the  ACtion  of  a  ftrong  healthy  Body, 
efpecially  if  affifted  by  a  confiderable  Motion,  be  fo  changed,  as 
to  lofe  their  acid  Nature,  and  be  converted  into  another  Kind 
of  Salt  :  But  thofe  Acids  that  we  are  at  prefent  acquainted  with, 
which  are  capable  of  diflolving  Mercury,  Gold,  and  Silver, 
are  not  fo  eafily  fubdued  by  the  concoCtive  animal  Powers ; 
but  being  fuperior  to  them,  for  the  moft  Part,  deftroy  them. 
And  hence  thefe  become  generally  Poifon  to  Animals,  except 
in  a  very  few  Cafes,  where  a  putrid  Alcalefcence  prevails,  as 
when  alcaline  Poifons  are  taken  in  by  them,  or  in  a  putrid 
State  of  the  Humours,  as  where  a  peftilential  Virulence,  or  an 
univerfal  Putrefaction  in  the  Small- pox,  threaten  immediate 
Deftru&ion. 

Foffile,  native  Acids  ^  are  tardy  to  be  met  with,  for  it  is  now 
difcovered,  that  the  medicinal  Waters,  once  looked  upon  as  acid, 
approach,  in  every  Character,  nearer  to  an  Alcali  There  is 
often,  indeed,  a  Vapour  obferved  in  Mines,  which  refembles  a 
fuffocating,  fulphureous  Acid ,  and  by  other  Marks  demonftrates 
its  Acidity:  But  it  is  very  feldom  found  alone,  and  very  pure, 
in  a  fluid  Form. 

But  whenever  it  happens,  which  is  very  ofteft  the  Cafe,  that 
it  meets  with  a  folid  Body,  which  is  capable  of  attracting  that 
Acid ,  it  then  unites  with  it,  and  becomes  fixed,  and  palpable : 
And,  when  it  is  afterwards  drawn  out  of  that  fixed  Body,  it 
then  falls  under  the  Notice  of  our  Senfes  ;  and  then,  as  far  as  it 
is  poffible  to  judge,  appears  to  be  always  one  and  the  fame. 

For,  if  it  lays  hold  of  a  pinguious  Foffil,  it  produces  various 
Kinds  of  Sulphurs,  which,  if  they  are  burnt,  emit  Fumes,  which 
beinc  collected,  refrigerated,  and  mixed  with  the  humid  Air, 
yielcTthe  Spirit,  or  Oil  of  Sulphur  per  Campanam.  If  you  take 
this,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  Glafs  Veflel,  and  expofe  it  for  a 
confiderable  Time  to  a  Heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  Water, 
you  will  diftil  from  it  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  pure  Water, 
which,  whilft  the  Sulphur  was  burning,  had  infinuated  itfelf 
out  of  the  Air  into  the  acid  Fume  of  the  Sulphur;  and  there 
will  then  remain  at  the  Bottom  a  ponderous,  thick,  cauftic 
Acid,  which  in  every  Cbara&er  refembles  the  pureft  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  except  in  this  alone,  that  it  contains  nothing  of  a  volatile 
Metal,  which  is  always  found  more  or  lefs  in  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

But  if  this  Acid  happens  to  corrode  Lime-ftones,  it  then  pro¬ 
duces  Alums,  which  are  different,  according  to  the  Diverfity 
of  the  Matter  which  is  mixed  with  them.  All  thefe,  if  they 
are  firft  lighly  calcined,  and  then  with  an  intenfe  Fire  urged  in¬ 
to  Vapours,  will,  by  the  Condenfation  of  thefe,  yield  a  Liquor, 
which,  when  it  is  purified  according  to  Art,  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  the  former  procured  from  burning  Sulphur. 

A^ain,  if  native  green  Vitriol  is  by  the  Help  of  a  moderate 
Heat  reduced  to  a  dry,  white  Powder,  and  then  expofed  to  a  Fire 
gradually  increafed  to  the  extreme!!  Degree,  it  will  emit  white, 
cloudy  Vapours,  which,  collected  into  a  Liquid,  and  accurate¬ 
ly  depurated,  is  the  very  fame  again  as  was  obtained  from  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Alum. 

The  blue  Vitriol  alfo,  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  yields 
g  Liquid  which  is  the  fame  with  the  former,  nor  can  it  be  di- 
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‘ftinguifhed  from  them,  when  rectified  according  to  Art,  as  thfc 
Artifts  exprefs  themfelves.  All  thefe  acid  Liquors,  if  urged 
with  a  Heat  of  five  hundred  and  fixty  Degrees,  begin  to 
boil,  emit  white,  cloudy  Fumes,  which  difperfe  themfelves  all 
around  to  confiderable  'Diftances,  and  deftroy  all  known  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  InfcCts.  ,  V  /*  • 

But,  if  thefe  Fumes  are  drawn  into  the  Lungs  by  Inlpiration, 
they  immediately  excite  a  moft  troublefome  Cough,  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  Cure,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fuffocating  Dvfpncea, 
and  almoft  immediate  Death  ;  or  perhaps  a  moft  troublefome 
and  incurable  Afthma.  Oil  of  Sulphur,  Alum,  both  Sorts  of 
Vitriol,  as  foon  as,  by  the  Adion  of  the  Fire,  they  are  raifed 
into  Vapours,  by  Combuftion,  Diftillation,  or  Ebullition,  have 
exactly  the  fame  Effects.  Any  of  thefe  Aculs,  united  with  & 
pinguious  Oil,  produces  Sulphur  ;  with  a  calcarious  Earth, 
Alum  ;  with  Iron,  Vitriol  of  Iron  ;  and  with  Copper,  Vitriol 
of  Copper  :  From  all  thefe  Confiderations,  then,  we  colleCt, 
that  it  is  one  and  the  fame  Acid,  which  is  found  native  amongft 
all  Sorts  of  Foffils,  and  is  fo  very  ponderous,  and  requires  fo  great 
a  Degree  of  Fire  to  make  it  boil. 

The  Properties  of  this  Acid,  are,  Firft,  That  it  is  naturally 
the  heavieft  of  all  Acids.  To  Spirit  of  Nitre  its  fpecific  Gravity 
is  as  n  to  9:  To  Spirit  of  Salt,  as  11  to  8  :  To  AquaFortis, 
as  1 1  to  9  :  And  to  diftilled  Vinegar,  nearly  as  1 1  to  7,  Mem.  de 
bac  Roy.  des  Sc.  i6g(). 

Secondly,  It  is  of  all  Acids  the  moft  fixed  ;  for,  in  the  Heat  of 
boiling  Water,  it  never  emits  any  Fumes,  for,  tho’  the  Water 
which  adheres  to  it  may  rife  in  Vapour,  the  Acid  itfelf  never 
does  in  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat,  for  it  requires  fomething  more 
than  five  hundred  and  fixty  Degrees  of  Heat  to  make  it  boil,  and 
then  it  emits  noxious  Vapours. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  Acids  being  perfectly  freed  from  all  their  Wa¬ 
ter,  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  and  by  this  Means  rendered  very  pure, 
heavy,  and  acid,  very  greedily  attraCt  into  them  Water  out  cf 
the  Air,  and  by  this  Means  dilute  themfelves,  and  increafe  in 
Weight. 

Fourthly,  When  rendered  very  pure,  they  immediately,  upon 
the  Affulion  of  cold  Water  upon  them,  grow  furprizingly  hot. 

Fifthly,  This  Acid  induces  fuch  an  Alteration  on  Sea-falt, 
Fountain  fait,  and  Sal  Gem,  by  the  Affiftance  of  Fire,  that 
in  Diftillation  they  yield  a  Spirit  of  Salt  ;  mixed  with  Nitre,  it 
caufes  a  Spirit  of  Nitre  to  rife  from  it  ;  and  if  it  is  mixed  with 
many  other  Bodies,  diftolved  by  acid  Spirits,  it  fets  them  free 
from  their  folvent  Acids,  by  diflodging  them,  and  rendering  them 
volatile,  whilft  it  often  infinuates  itfelf  into  and  fixes  in  their  Pla¬ 
ces.  Upon  this  Principle  it  is  that  Alum  and  Vitriol,  if  they  are 
firft  calcined,  and  then  mixed  with  Nitre,  yield  Aqua  Fortis  ;  if 
with  Sea-falt,  Spirit  of  Sea-falt :  For  in  the  Colcothar  there 
ftill  remains  a  latent  Acid  of  Vitriol,  exceedingly  ftrong,  and 
fo  fixed,  that  the  Fire  was  not  able  to  expel  it,  which,  being 
mixed  with  Nitre,  makes  the  acid  Spirit  of  the  Nitre  rife  into 
Aqua  Fortis,  which  is  the  pure  Spirit  of  Nitre  without  any 
Mixture  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  that  Part  of 
the  vitriolic  Acid ,  which  remained  in  the  Calx  of  the  Colco¬ 
thar,  is  left  at  the  Bottom  with  Part  of  the  Nitre,  and  produces 
there  an  exceeding  fixed  Salt,  like  vitriolated  Nitre;  and  the  fame 
happens  with  RefpeCt  to  Sea-falt. 

Sixthly,  It  readily  diflfolves  Iron,  but  Copper  fomewhat  flower. 
Silver  with  a  good  deal  of  Difficulty,  and  Mercury  not  in  lefs 
than  five  hundred  and  fixty  Degrees  of  Heat :  But  it  will  not 
diflolve  either  Lead  or  Tin.  In  other  RefpfeCts,  this  Acid  agrees 
with  all  the  reft.  It  has  this  too  in  common  with  fome,  that 
it  will  perfectly  diflolve  Camphire  into  liquid  Oil,  which,  by  the' 
Affuflon  of  a  large  Quantity  of  Water,  revives  into  true  Cam¬ 
phire. 

Another  foffile  Acid,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  Nitre  only,  infomuch  that  there  never  was  feen  in 
the  World  a  Angle  Drop  of  it,  except  what  was  diftilled  from 
Nitre.  For  if  Nitre  is  intimately  mixed  with  three  Times  the 
Quantity  of  Bole,  Clay,  Brick-duft,  or  any  Thing  of  the  like 
Nature,  and  then  urged  with  a  very  ftrong  Fire,  a  great  Part 
of  it  will  be  converted  into  red  Fumes,  which  being  condenfed 
into  a  Liquid,  it  is  then  called  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Or  if  dry 
Nitre  is  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and 
diftilled  in  the  ftrongeft  Sand-heat,  gradually  increafed,  the  fame 
Spirit  of  Nitre  will  be  procured  from  the  fame  Sort  of  red 
Fumes. 

Or  Laftly,  Nitre  rubbed  and  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity 
of  the  Calx  of  red  Vitriol,  or  Alum,  and  then  urged  with  a 
very  great  Degree  of  Heat,  will  then  emit  the  fame  Fumes, 
and  from  them  yield  a  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which  is  as  good,  and 
as  pure,  as  the  former ;  but  is  then  called  by  the  Chymifts  Aqua 
Fortis,  Aqua  Stygia,  and  Aqua  Docimaftica.  This  Spirit, 
howfoever  prepared,  is  the  fame  in  every  RefpeCt,  and  every 
Property  ;  for,  if  there  is  any  Difference,  it  fcarcely  difeovers 
itfelf  by  any  Experiment.  And  it  has  this  peculiar  in  it, 
that,  when  it  grows  very  hot  in  the  Fire,  it  always  fends 
forth  very  red  Fumes,  and  difiolves  Silver  into  verv  bitter  cauftic 
Chryftals,  which  Solution  is  proper  to  this  Spirit,  and  can 
fcarcely  be  effected  by  any  other  Acid-,  even  pure  Oil  of  V  itriol 
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will  not  do  It  without  Difficulty.  It  dilTolves  alfo  Mercdry, 
Lead,  and  Copper.  Gold  however  it  will  not  touch  ;  and  ftarcc- 
ly  dillblves  Tin.  This  Acid ,  when  it  is  intimately  united  with 
the  Metal  it  dillblves,  adheres  to  them  with  a  confiderable  force, 
fo  as  to  remain  united  with  them,  in  a  very  ftrong  Fire.  An 
Inftanceof  this  is,  Silver  dilTolved  in  this  Manner,  which  fuf- 
fers  itfelf  to  be  melted  into  the  Lunar  Cauftic,  without  letting 
o-o  its  corroding  Acid.  Mercurius  praecipitatus  ruber,  red  Mer¬ 
cury  praecipitate  alfo,  when  it  is  rightly  fixed,  will  for  a  long 
Time  refill  an  intenfe  Fire,  before  it  parts  with  the  Acid  that 

adheres  to  it.  , 

Sea-falt,  like  Nitre,  when  it  is  pure,  difcovers  no  Sign  of  an 
Acid,  but  if  it  is  treated  in  the  Manner  jult  mentioned,  in  Re- 
card  to  Nitre,  it  is  changed  into  a  volatile  acid  Liquor.  For 
if,  to  prevent  its  Melting,  it  is  mixed  with  three  Times  its 
Weight  of  Earth,  and  then  urged  by  a  Fire  increafed,  gradually, 
to  the  greateft  Degree,  it  will  be  diffipated  into  denfe,  white 
Fumes,  that  float  about,  are  very  volatile,  and,  being  colle&ed, 
form  a  Liquid  of  a  golden  or  green  Colour.  If  diftilled  with  0)1 
of  Vitriol,  it  yields  the  fame  Liquor,  but  more  volatile.  And 
if  mixed  with  the  Fieces  of  diftilled  Alum,  or  Vitriol,  and  af¬ 
terwards  expofed  to  a  very  ftrong  Fire,  it  will  then,  in  like 
Manner,  give  the  fame  Spirit  of  Sea-falt.  And  thefe  Spi¬ 
rits,  prepared  in  thefe  three  different  Ways,  are  intirely  one 
and  the  fame,  and  they  will  be  the  fame,  if  made  with  Sal 
Gemmae,  Fountain,  or  Sea-falt.  This  Spirit  has  this  Peculia¬ 
rity,  that  if  it  is  drawn  from  the  pureft  Salt,  and  you  repeat 
the  Diftillation  upon  frelh,  pure  Salt,  when  it  begins  through 
the  Violence  of  the  Fire  to  grow  exceeding  hot,  it  emits  white 
Fumes,  and  dilTolves  Gold,  which  no  other  Acid  in  Nature  is 
able  to’ penetrate.  It  likewife  dilTolves  Tin,  Mercury  with  a 
flatulent  Noife,  Iron,  and  Copper.  Silver  it  does  in  no  Man¬ 
ner  affebl ;  nor  dees  it  perfectly  diffolve  Lead  :  So  that  this  again 
is  an  Acid  perfectly  Angular  in  its  Kind. 

Hence,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Salt,  are  two  perfe&ly  diftinbt  Things,  though  at  the  fame 
Time  they  are  furprifingly  alike,  and  are  converted  into  each 
other  with  a  great  deal  of  Eafe.  Thus,  if  Spirit  of  Nitre  is 
cohobated  in  a  glafs  Retort  upon  Nitre  that  is  exceeding  dry, 
and  purified  with  the  utmoft  Skill,  fo  that  there  is  not  the  lealt 
Grain  of  Sea-falt  in  it,  you  wall  then  have  the  very  choice!! 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  growing’better  and  better  upon  every  Cohoba- 
tion,  and  fitter  for  the  Operations  proper  to  this  Spirit.  But 
if  this  Cohobation  is  performed  upon  common  Nitre,  which  is 
not  purified  by  Cryftallization,  then  the  cohobated  Spirit  of 
Nitre  will  lofe  the  Nature  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  will  acquire 
the  Properties  of  Spirit  of  Sea-falt,  or  Aqua  Regia,  and  will  diT- 
folve  Gold.  If  we  carefully  examine  this  extraordinary  Fail, 
we  (hall  eafily  perceive,  that  to  this  natural  Nitre  there  muff  ad¬ 
here  fomewhat  of  Sea-falt,  which  intermixes  itfelf  with  the  ni¬ 
trous  Spirit  in  Diftillation,  and  thus  from  Spirit  of  Nitre  pro* 
dutes  Aqua  Regia.  And  this  again  appears  evident  from  the 
following  Experiment :  Take  one  Part  of  pure  decrepitated  dry 
Salt,  reduced  to  Powder;  put  it  into  a  clean  Retort,  and  pour 
upon  it  four  Parts  of  good  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Aqua  Fortis  ;  di- 
flil  it  then,  according  to  Art,  to  the  utmoft  Drynefs,  keeping 
your  Sand- heat  very  ftrong  to  the  laft  ;  and  the  acid  Spirit;  which 
is  thus  procured,  will  be  no  longer  Aqua  Fortis,  but  Aqua  Re¬ 
gia,  which  will  diffolve  Gold,  but  will  not  touch  Silver.  If 
you  examine  then  the  Salt  that  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Retort  after  this  Operation,  by  Solution,  Filtration,  and  Cry¬ 
ftallization,  you  will  have  a  true,  pure,  inflammable  Nitre.  Du 
HamcU  Hift.  de  l’Ac.  Roy.  des  Sc.  p.  1 58.  Boyle’s  Orig.  Forms, 
p.  215. 

Again,  Take  one  Part  of  the  pureft  Nitre,  and  two  of  the 
beft  Spirit  of  Sea-falt,  and  diftil  them  in  a  proper  Manner  in  a 
Retort;  there  will  come  over  a  Spirit  which  will  diffolve  Gold 
much  eafier  and  fooner  than  Spirit  of  Sea-falt.  And  if  the  Salt, 
which  remains  after  the  ftrongeft  Diftillation,  is  dilTolved  in 
Water,  filtred  and  cryftallized,  it  becomes  good  inflammable 
Nitre.  Boyle ,  lb.  from  p.  215.  to  224.  Bohn.  Chem.  35 ,  36. 
163.  Hojfm.  Differt.  Chem.  Phyf.  L.  3.  Obf.  20. 

Hence  therefore  it  appears,  that  Aqua  Fortis  becomes  Aqua 
Regia,  as  foon  as  ever  Spirit  of  Nitre  and  Spirit  of  Salt  come 
to  be  mixed  together,  in  whatever  Manner,  and  almoft  in  what 
Proportion  foever  :  And  farther,  if  any  Portion  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac,  Sal  Gemmre,  Sea-falt,  Fountain-falt,  the  Sal  Febrifugus 
of  Sylvius,  or  true  Spirit  of  Salt,  is  mixed  with  Aqua  Fortis,  an 
Aqua  Regia  is  always  produced. 

In  this  Hiftory  "of  Acids  it  is  particularly  remarkable,  firft, 
That  Acids  are  fo  eafily  generated  from  Subftances  not  acid  ; 
as  appeared  above  under  the  Article  of  vegetable  Acids.  Wfine 
alfo,  which  was  not  in  the  leaft  acid,  was  by  being  clofe  flopped 
up  in  a  clean  Bottle,  and  tied  to  the  Sails  of  a  Wind-mill,  can- 
verted  in  three  Days  into  good  Vinegar,  according  to  the  Ob- 
fervation  of  Monlieur  Homherg ,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  des 
Sc.  T.  2.  p.  1 1. 

Secondly,  It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  Acids ,  when  they  are 
once  generated,  are  fenreely  altered  by  fire,  though  expofed 
•to  it  ever  fo  long  :  For  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua  Regia,  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  included  in  Glafl’cs 
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hermetically  foaled,  anJ  expofed  for  four  Years  to  the  equable 
Heat  of  an  Athanor,  retained  the  fame  dilTolving  Power  :  Vine¬ 
gar  only  was  grown  infipid,  and  acquired  an  aromatic  Smell  • 
and  the  Spirit  of  Salt  had  begun  to  corrode  the  Glals. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  very  fame  Acids  lofe  their  acid  Nature, 
whilft  they  abt  as  Meriftruums  upon  folvend  Bodies.  Th  is 
Monfieur  Homherg  very  ingenioufly  inferred  from  a  tedious  Ex¬ 
periment  performed  with  Mercury  and  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Du 
Hamel.  Hift.  de  I’Acad.  Roy.  des  Sc.  p.  442,  443. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  ftrongeft  acid  Menftrimm  is,  by 
dilTolving  its  Objcdl,  converted  into  an  infipid,  una&ive  Fluid, 
not  unlike  Water,  and  deprived  of  the  proper  folvent  Power 
which  it  before  was  endowed  with.  And  hence,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  thefe  Acids  are  generated  and  perifh.  For 
what  Perfon  living  has  ever  difeovered  any  Spirit  of  Nitre  in  the 
World,  which  was  not  firft  procured  from  pre-exifting  Nitre  ? 
And  yet  Nitre  is  produced  from  Earth,  filled  with  animal  Ex¬ 
crements,  Lime,  andanAlcali,  and  Air  ;  or  from  pure  Spirit 
of  Nitre  attracted  into  a  pure  Alcali,  particularly  ope  that  is 
fixed.  Rich  and  fat  Earths  alfo,  if  defended  from  the  Rain,  and 
prevented  from  confuming  their  Strength  by  nourifhing  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  are  all  found  by  Lerigth  of  Time  to  be  impregnated  with 
a  fertile  Nitre,  if  Care  is  taken  that  no  Sea-falt  comes  at 
them.  Boyl.  Scept.  Chem. 

Hence  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  acid  Spirit  of  Nitre  is,  by 
the  foie  A6lion  of  Fire,  produced  frond  pure  Nitre;  whereas 
native  Nitre  is  produced  without  any  fuch  Spirit  firft  exifting  in 
any  fenfible  Form. 

Fourthly,  Thefe  Acids,  whilft  they  diffolve  Bodies,  become 
concreted  with  them,  are  changed  and  converted  into  new  ones, 
and  thus  from  one  give  Rife  to  a  great  Variety:  For  Spirit  of 
Nitre  dilTolves  Silver,  Lead,  furprifingly  alters  Tin,  Copper, 
Mercury,  Nitre,  Antimony,  Zincq,  and  Fmery,  and  with  thefe 
forms  new  Bodies,  that  are  different  in  Tafte,  Smell,  Colour, 
Denfity,  and  in  every  Effebl.  Boyl.  Mech.  Qual.  Jl8,  1 19. 

Fifthly,  All  thefe  Acids  agree  in  fome  Particulars,  but  differ 
in  others. 

They  agree  with  Regard  to  their  Compofition  with  Alcalies'j 
the  Effervefcences  thence  arifing,  and  the  Generation  of  new 
Salts  from  this  Union.  As  alfo  in  their  Compofition  with 
Chalk,  Corals,  Crabs-eyes,  Pearls,  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Shells 
of  Cockles,  Limpins,  and  Oyfters,  Stones,  Bones,  Hoofs, 
quick  and  flaked  Lime,  Iron,  and  Copper.  For  all  thefe 
are  generally  dilTolved  by  all  Sorts  of  Acids  fooner  or  later,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  afTeRed  quietly  or  with  a  great  Effervefeence.  Thefe 
Bodies,  when  they  are  thus  dilTolved,  always  attrabl  into  them 
the  Acid  of  the  Solvent  out  of  the  Water,  with  which  that 
Acid  was  before  diluted  :  And  then  the  Matter  thus  dilTolved, 
by  this  Means  united  with  its  folvent  acid  Salt,  is  converted  in¬ 
to  a  Kind  of  Salt,  and  admits  of  a  Diffolution  in  Water,  fo 
long  as  the  Acid  adheres  to  it;  though  thefe  Bodies,  before  this 
Mixture,  were  no  Ways  diffoluble  in  Water.  But  when  this 
Acid  is  again  by  any  Method  removed  from  the  dilTolved  Mat¬ 
ter,  then  this  conftantly  appears  again  in  the  Form  of  an  Earth; 
which  moll  powerfully  refills  Solution  by  Water,  Hence  it 
appears,  how  very  much  we  may  be  impofed  upon  by  Water, 
whilft,  judging  of  it  by  its  Appearance,  we  make  Ufe  of  it  in 
our  Operations  for  pure  elementary  Water  ;  whereas,  in  Rea¬ 
lity;  it  may  contain  in  it  various  Kinds  of  dilTolved  Bodiesj 
together  with  their  Solvents.  And  hence,  Effebls  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  fimple  Water,  which,  in  Fail; 
are  owing  to  thefe  latent  Solvents  and  Menftruums.  And  this 
happens  the  more  eafily  $  becaufe  Acids  in  general,  when  they 
are  accurately  united  with  the  Bodies  above-mentioned  (Metals 
only  excepted)  to  a  perfe£l  Saturation,  lofe  all  their  Acrimony* 
and  commonly  all  their  Tafte,  and  thus  lie  perfectly  concealed. 
Thus,  for  Inftance,  let  Spirit  of  Nitre  be  perfectly  faturated 
with  Crabs-eyes  ;  this  Solution  will  be  a  limpid,  and  almoft 
infipid  Liquor  ;  and  when  diluted  with  fair  Water,  filtred,  and 
kept  for  fome  Time  in  a  gentle  Heat,  it  will  have  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  pure  Water  ;  but,  upon  pouring  into  this  a  ftrong 
fixed  Alcali,  the  whole  Mafs  of  Crabs-eyes,  before  dilTolved, 
will  immediately  fall  to  the  Bottom,  and  might  impofe  a  Be¬ 
lief  upori  the  Unwafy,  that  this  was  generated  from  pure. 
Water. 

Thefe  Acids  farther  agree  in  this,  that,  by  diffolving  Bodies, 
they  not  only  become  united  and  concreted  with  their  Solvends; 
but  are  farther  at  the  fame  Time  changed  in  their  own  Nature: 
For  it  is  demonftrated  by  undeniable  Experiments ,  that  the 
nloft  acid  Acids,  whilft  they  corrode  their  Objebls,  are  truly 
changed  by  them,  and  put  off  the  Difpofition,  not  only  of  an 
Acid ,  but  of  a  Solvent  alfo.  Thus  Spirit  of  Nitre,'  for  In¬ 
ftance,  when  it  has  corroded  Mercury,  and  is  feparated  from 
it  again,  prefently  lofes  the  Power  of  diffolving  it  any  more. 
Another  Property  of  Acids  in  Common,  is  their  turning  vege¬ 
table  Juices  of  a  red  Colour,  as  appears  in  the  1  urnfole,  Ro- 
fes,  and  Violets.  And  again,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they 
do  not  fo  much  alter  the  Bodies  they  difiolve,  as  they  are  al¬ 
tered  by  thefe  themfelves.  This  is  found  to  hold  true  in  almoft 
every  Cafe.  Vinegar,  in  dilTolved  Lead,  does  not  continue 

Vinegar  there,  tier  is  feparated  Vinegar  again  from  it ;  but 

%  the 
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-the  Lead  is  recovered  perfect  Lead.  Spirit  of  Nitre  difTolves 
Mercury,  and  the  Mercury  is  procured  from  it  again  exadlly 
the  fame  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  when  it  is  feparate  d,  is  nothing 
like  what  it  was  before.  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  common  to 
all  Acids i  that  a  great  deal  of  them  are  continually  periftiing. 

Thefe  Acids ,  however,  differ  very  widely,  firft  of  all,  with 
Refpedt  to  the  Proportion  between  their  true  Acid ,  and  the 
Water  it  is  .mixed  with.  Thus,  in  an  Ounce  ot  the  beft 
Vinegar,  there  are  eighteen  Grains  of  pure  Acid ,  and  all  the 
reft  W ater  :  In  an  Ounce  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  feventy-three 
Grains  of  true  Acid ,  the  Refidue  pure  Water:  An  Ounce  of 
Spirit  of  Nitre  gives  two  Drams,  and  twenty- three  Grains 
of  Acid ,  the  reft  Water  :  The  fame  Quantity  of  Aqua  For- 
tis,  two  Drams  and  twenty-fix  Grains  :  And  laftly,  an  Ounce 
of  Oil  of  Vitriol  yields  four  Drams  and  fixty-fivc  Grains  of 
Acid ,  according  to  the  Obfervations  of  Monfieur  Homier g , 
Hift.  de  l’Ac.  Roy.  des  Sc. 

Secondly,  This  very  Acid ,  when  pure,  in  every  particular 
Sort  of  it,  differs  furprifingly  in  its  diffolving  Power  :  For 
the  Acid  of  Nitre,  boiled  with  Gold,  has  fcarce  any  Effect 
upon  it,  except  that  it  changes  it  black;  whereas  it  diffolves 
Silver  immediately :  And  the  Contrary  is  true  of  Aqua  Re¬ 
gia.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Acid  does  not  act  there 
fo  much  as  an  Acid ,  as  a  Body  endued  with  a  peculiar  Virtue. 

Thirdly,  Acids  differ  in  this  Refpeet,  that,  whilft  they  dif- 
folve  their  Objeits,  fome  of  them  are  changed  a  great  deal 
more  than  others  ;  thus,  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  in  diffolved  Lead, 
becomes  an  oily  pinguious  Spirit  :  But  Spirit  of  Nitre,  whilft 
it  corrodes  Lead,  is  not  altered  in  this  Manner. 

Fourthly,  The  fame  Acid  is  very  much  changed  by  a&ing 
upon  fome  particular  Bodies,  but  very  little,  or  not  at  all, 
when  it  a<fts  upon  others.  Thus,  diftilled  Vinegar,  in  the 
Solution  of  Lead,  is  altered  in  the  Manner  I  juft  now  obferved; 
if  it  corrodes  Iron,  it  lofes  all  its  former  Nature,  nor  can  it  be 
ever  recovered  from  it  again  ;  but  if  Copper  is  corroded  by  it 
into  a  Ruft,  and  then  diffolved  into  a  green  Liquor,  and 
from  this  Cryftals  are  procured  ,  thefe  Cryftals  will  con¬ 
tain  an  exceeding  ftrong  Vinegar,  and  if  diftilled  in  a  Re¬ 
tort,  with  a  great  Degree  of  fire,  yield  a  very  ftrong  acid 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  fcarcely  in  the  leaft  altered,  though  it  ad¬ 
hered  fo  tenacioufly  to  the  Copper.  Hence  then  it  appears, 
what  different  Changes  Acids  undergo  by  being  united  with  dif¬ 
ferent  Metals ;  which  is  true  alfo,  with  Refpedf  to  other  Bo¬ 
dies.  All  Acids  in  general  may  be  diluted  with  Water.  They 
may  be  mixed  with  Spirits,  as  Spirit  of  Nitre  with  Alcohol, 
with  a  prodigious  Heat,  very  red  Fumes,  and  an  Eftervefcence 
which  almoft  burfts  out  in  Flames.  T  hey  may  be  combined 
alfo  with  Oils  ;  Spirit  of  Nitre,  fometimes,  with  fuch  an  Agi¬ 
tation  as  excites  Fire  ;  for  the  moft  Part  with  an  intenfe 
Heat.  Oil  of  Vitriol  alfo,  mixed  with  Alcohol  and  Oils, 
generates  a  prodigious  Heat.  But,  whenever  Acids  are  intimate¬ 
ly  united  with  Oils,  fomewhat  bituminous,  pitchy,  or  ful- 
phurous,  is  almoft  always  produced  ;  whence  often  arife  very 
’  extraordinary  Changes. 

Of  Difeafes  can  fed  ly  a  predominant  Acid  in  animal  Bodies. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  animal  Juices  are  formed  ei¬ 
ther  of  Vegetables,  or  other  Animals  taken  into  the  Stomach, 
and  thence  tranfmitted  to  the  Inteftines,  where,  by  the  Power  of 
the  digeftive  Organs,  they  are  converted  into  a  balfamic  neutral 
Chyle,  neither  alcaline  nor  acid  ;  and  this,  fo  prepared,  is  by 
the  animal  Adtions  mixed  with  the  Blood,  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
thatthe  Whole  together  forms  one  uniform  Mafs,fit  forNutrition, 
and  adapted  to  fupply  all  the  Exigencies  of  the  animal  Gfcono- 
my.  But  if  the  digefting  and  aftimilating  Organs  are  weak, 
or  the  Aliments  taken  in  Quantities  difproporticned  to  their 
Strength,  they  are  not  converted,  in  the  Manner  mentioned 
above,  into  a  balfamic  neutral  Chyle,  but,  putrefying  in  the 
Stomach  and  Inteftines,  acquire  that  Sort  of  Acrimony,  which 
they  would  produce  upon  Putrefaction  in  any  Place  out  of 
the  Stomach,  in  an  equal  Degree  of  Heat  and  Moifture.  And 
in  this  Cafe  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  digeft  in  the  Stomach, 
but  rather  to  putrefy.  Hence,  as  the  Food  is  either  of  an  alca- 
Jefcent  or  acefcent  Nature,  an  alcaline  or  acid  Acrimony  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Juices  formed  from  it.  Thofe  Aliments  are  called 
Alcalefcent,  whofe  Juices  become  alcaline  upon  Putrefadtion  ; 
thofe  are  called  Acefcent,  whofe  Juices  upon  the  fame  Occa- 
fion  contradt  an  Acidity. 

The  Aliments,  from  which  acid  Juices  are  formed,  are  all 
thofe  which  are  ulually  called  farinaceous.  Such  amongft  many 
others  are  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Peafe,  Millet, 
and  Rice.  If  thefe  are  mixed  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Moifture,  they  ferment,  and  grow  acid,  in  a  Degree  of  Heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  Atmofphere  in  warm  Weather  ;  but 
when  mixed  with  a  little  Moifture  only,  they  do  not  fo  ea- 
fily  ferment,  but  form  a  Kind  of  tenaceous  vifeid  Subftance  like 
Glue.  Milk  is  to  be  numbered  amongft  acefcent  Aliments ; 
and  all  the  Parts  of  Vegetables,  which  are  naturally  acid,  or 
capable  of  being  rendered  fo  by  Fermentation,  fupply  the  ani¬ 
mal  Juices  with  Acidities.  Such  are  all  the  Fruits  which  are 
ufually  termed  Frudks  horaei,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Apricocks, 
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Peaches,  Nedlarines,  Plums,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons, 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  Currants,  Ralbcrries,  Strawberries,.  El¬ 
derberries,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Jujubs, 

and  many  others  of  this  Sort.  .  .  f 

Thefe  though  generally  excellent  Food,  cfpecially  for  thofe 
who  are’  accuftomed  to  a  plentiful  Diet  of  Flefh,  yet  become 
noxious,  by  Reafon  of  their  Acidity,  when  taken  into  the  Body 
in  Quantities  too  large  for  Digeftion  and  Aftimilation.  Thefe 
Quantities  cannot  be  exa&ly  determined,  for  the  digeftive 
Organs  of  the  moft  robuft  may  be  overloaded,  but  thefe  are 
capable  of  digefting  and  aftimilating  a‘much  larger  Quantity, 
than  when  the  Fibres  of  which  thefe  Organs  are  compofed  are 
relaxed  and  weak,  and  cannot  a£t  fufficiently  upon  thefe  Ali¬ 
ments,  but  fuffer  them  to  retain  their  natural  or  acquired 
Acidity  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines.  Thus  we  find  Girls 
in  a  Chlorofis,  ftudious  fedentary  People,  and  Children,  whofe 
Fibres  are  either  through  Infirmity,  naturally,  or  for  Want  of 
Motion  and  Exercife  relaxed,  contract  an  Acidity  of  the  Jui¬ 
ces,  by  eating  acid  or  acefcent  Aliment.  As  Exeicife  braces  the 
animal  Fibres,  and  promotes  Digeftion,  fo  Reft,  or  a  Defed 
of  Motion,  relaxes  the  Fibres,  and  retards  or  hinders  Digeftion, 
and  may  therefore  be  reckoned  amongft  the  Caufes  of  an  acid 
Acrimony  in  the  Juices  formed  from  acefcent  Food. 

A  Deficiency  of  good  Blood  in  the  Body  may  alfo  be  num¬ 
bered  amongft  the  Caufes  productive  of  an  acid  Acrimony  from 
acefcent  Aliment.  For  the  Chyle,  formed  from  this  Sort  of 
Food,  will,  like  Milk,  turn  acid,  unlefs  mixed  with  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  good  Blood  fufficient  for  its  perfeCt  Aftimilation.  Hence 
the  Rule  of  Horace, 

, ,  - - - -  vacnis  committer e  Venis 

Nil  nift  lene  decet , 

may  be  taken  very  juftly  in  a  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary 
Senfe. 

The  original  Seat  of  this  Acidity  is  in  the  Organs  of  the  firft 
Digeftion.  Thefe  are  the  Stomach  and  Small  Inteftines  ;  but 
from  thefe,  by  Degrees,  it  is  propagated  to  the  Receptacle  of 
the  Chyle,  from  hence  to  the  Blood,  and  laftly  to  ail  the  Hu¬ 
mours  feparated  from  it. 

This  acid  Acrimony  is  productive  of  many  EffeCts,  both 
troublefome  and  dangerous  to  the  animal  CEconomy,  as, 

Acid  EruClations,  which  have  in  fome  Cafes  beenfo  fharp,  as 
to  induce  a  Stupor  of  the  Teeth. 

A  Senfation  of  Hunger  by  contracting  the  Fibres  of  the 
Stomach.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  this  does  not  confirm 
the  DoCtrine  of  thofe  who  affert  that  all  Hunger  is  caufed 
by  an  Acid,  for  there  is  not  the  leaft  Portion  of  an  Acid  to  be 
difeovered  in  the  Stomachs  of  the  moft  rapacious,  and  confe- 
quently  moft  hungry  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  or  Fifh. 

Cardialgia,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  the  Heart-burn,  from 
a  Stimulation  of  the  Cardia,  or  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 
which  is  endued  with  a  moft  exquifite  Senfe,  by  the  acid 
Juices  contained  in  the  Stomach.  This  Species  of  Heart-bum 
is  cured  by  Chalk,  or  any  other  alcaline  Abforbent.  But 
there  is  another  Sort  caufed  by  an  alcaline  Acrimony,  which 
.muft  be  treated  with  diluted  Acids. 

Coagulations  of  the  Aliment  taken  into  the  Stomach,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  happens  to  be  Milk  ;  Pains,  Flatulencies,  and  fpa- 
fmatic  Contractions  of  the  Inteftines,  but  particularly  of  the 
Ileum.  Thefe  are  caufed  either  by  the  Acrimony  of  the  acid 
Juices,  ftimulating  the  fenfible  Membranes  of  the  Inteftines, 
or,  which  I  believe  is  much  more  frequently  the  Cafe,  by 
the  RarefaCtion  of  that  extremely  fubtile  and  elaftic  Vapour, 
which  arifes  from  vegetable  Juices  during  the  ACtion  of  Fen- 
mentation,  which  has  been  called  by  fome  of  the  Chymifts, 
Gas  Sylveftris.  Thefe  Symptoms  often  arife  to  fuch  a  Degree 
of  Violence,  as  to  conftitute  that  Diftemper  which  is  called 
the  Cholera  Morbus,  and  which  without  a  great  deal  of  Care 
will  fometimes  be  fo  acute,  as  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  Hours. 
See  Cholera  Morbus. 

As  thefe  Acidities  mix  with  the  Bile  in  the  Duodenum, 
they  muft  neceffarily  alter  its  Nature,  and  render  it  unaCtive. 
And  as  the  Bile  has  a  confiderable  Share  in  aftimilating  the 

,  ^  ^  and  convertin0  it  into  good  Chyle,  this  Aflimila- 

tion  muft  be  prevented,  in  Proportion  as  the  Bile,  by  Reafon 
of  any  foreign  Admixture,  deviates  from  its  own  Nature. 
The  fame  holds  good  in  Regard  to  the  Pancreatic  Juice,  and 
the  Saliva,  both  which,  in  a  natural  State,  contribute  to  the 
Digeftion  of  the  Aliment,  and  the  Converfion  of  it  into  a 
balfamic  Chyle,  capable  of  entering  the  La&eal  Veffels,  and 
mixing  with  the  Blood,  without  communicating  to  it  any 
Acrimony,  either  alcaline  or  acid.  But  when  the  Acftion 
of  the  above-mentioned  Juices  is  impaired  by  an  Acid  in  the 
Prima:  Viae,  an  acid  Chyle  is  formed,  and  the  very  Excrements, 
difeharged  from  the  Inteftines,  betray  an  Acid  in  the  Smell. 

By  a  careful  Obfervation  of  thefe  Signs,  we  may  difeover 
an  acid  Acrimony  to  prevail  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines. 
And  then  it  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Phyfician,  and  Intereft  of 
the  Patient,  to  correct  it  in  the  Primae  Vis,  before  it  in¬ 
fers  the  Rlood,  becaufe  then  the  Diforders,  arifing  from  it, 
are  not  fo  eafily  remedied.  But,  when  the  Glands  and  glan¬ 
dular 
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dular  Secretions  are  affe&ed,  the  Cafe  becomes'  much  more 
difficult  and  dangerous. 

When  the  acid  Acrimony  reaches  the  Blood  and  Juices, 
it  is  difcovered  by  its  Effeds.  Thus,  when  the  acid  Chyle 
is  communicated  to  the  Blood,  as  it  cannot  by  the  Force 
of  the  Circulation  be  intimately  mixed  with  it,  fo  as  to  form 
one  uniform  Mafs,  the  Blood  lofes  by  Degrees  its  florid  red 
Colour,  and  the  Patient,  in  Confequence  of  this,  becomes  pale. 
Of  this  we  frequently  meet  with  Inftances  in  weak  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  Girls,  of  a  lax  Habit,  labouring  under  a  Chlorofis, 
whofc  Blood,  as  it  appears  when  let  out  of  the  Veins,  is 
white  inftead  of  red,  mixed  with  fome  Streaks  of  red  Blood. 
Hence  alfo  the  Serum  of  the  Blood  is  chylous,  as  it  appears 
after  Handing  a  fuflicient  Time  to  feparate. 

The  Secretions  from  the  Blood,  thus  infeded  with  Acidi¬ 
ty,  are  alfo  frequently  acid.  Thus,  in  Women  of  a  lax  Habit, 
we  fometimes  meet  with  acid  Milk.  The  Saliva  is  alfo  in 
fome  Cafes  infeded  with  an  Acidity,  and  even  the  Sweat 
has  an  acid  Smell.  But  the  Acidity  of  the  Sweat  is  not  in 
all  Cafes  a  bad  Symptom  ;  for  in  Fevers,  where  the  Juices 
have  had  a  Tendency  to  an  alcaline  Putrefadion,  thefe  Sweats 
are  a  good  Sign,  as  they  difeover  that  the  Danger  from  an 
alcaline  Putrefadion  is  at  an  End.  This  Symptom  is  taken 
Notice  of  by  Hippocrates,  and  ranked  amongft  thofe  of  good 
Prefage. 

F rom  this  State  of  the  Blood  Obftrudions  in  the  capillary 
Veffels  are  generated,  and  hence  troublefome  Itchings  of  the 
Skin  ;  Puftules,  very  frequent  after  eating  great  Quantities  of 
Fruit  ;  Ulcers  which  are  pale,  flow  in  their  Progrels,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heal. 

Hence  alfo  Coagulations  of  the  Blood,  which  render  it  unfit 
for  Circulation,  and  confequently  for  Nutrition,  and  the  Ufes 
of  the  animal  CEconomy. 

But  the  acid  Acrimony  has  yet  a  worfe  Effed  when  it 
reaches  the  Nerves,  nervous  Membranes,  and  the  Brain;  for  then, 
by  Simulating  thefe  fenfible Parts, it  is  produdive  of  Convulfions, 
Epileptic  Fits,  an  irregular  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  at  laft 
Death,  of  which  Children  afford  too  frequent  Examples. 

.  F what  has  been  Paid  with  Refped  to  an  Acid  abound¬ 
ing  in  animal  Bodies,  many  Diforders,  to  which  fedentary 
People,  and  Women  of  a  lax  Habit,  are  fubjed,  may  be  dif¬ 
covered  and  underffood.  But  it  will  be  particularly  ufeful  in 
explaining  the  Diftempers  to  which  Children  are  fubjed,  in 
whom  all  the  Caufes  of  an  acid  Acrimony  feem  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  their  Deffrudion,  as  acefcent  Aliment,  Laxity,  and 
Want  of  Motion.  1 

Poor  People,  whofe  Food  is  principally  of  the  farinaceous 
Kinds  of  Vegetables,  and  who  eat  but  little  Flefh-meat,  are 
fubjed  to  thefe  Diforders,  but  would  be  much  more  fo  with¬ 
out  the  ftrong  Exercife  they  generally  ufe ;  for  Exercife,  as  was 
before  obferved,  by  {Lengthening  the  animal  Fibres,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  Digeftion  of  the  Aliment,  and  Affimilation  of  the 
Chyle,  prevents  an  acid  Acrimony  from  being  formed  in  the 
Juices. 

Artificers  alfo  who  are  concerned  in  the  Preparation  of 
aeffi  Spirits,  or  who  ufe  them  in  their  Trades,  are  very  fub- 
jed  to  contrad  Acidities  in  their  Juices.  Of  this  Sort  are 
thofe  who  prepare  Cerufs,  and  Scarlet-Dyers. 

Diforders  from  a  prevailing  Acid  in  animal  Bodies  are  to  be 
cured  in  genera1  by  fuch  Things  as  are  diredly  oppofite  to 
the  Caufes  of  Acidity.  Thus,  Aliments  are  to  be  ufed  which 
are  of  an  alcalefcent  Nature,  or  which  turn  alcaline  upon  Putre¬ 
faction.  Such  are  Broths  made  of  the  Flelh  of  Birds,  Quadru- 
^ilh ’  Jellies  made  of  the  fame ;  and  the  Fleffi  o?  thefe 
Which  belt  anfwer  this  End,  either  roafted  or  boiled. 

Thofe  Vegetables  alfo  which  contain  an  aromatic  alcaline 
Uil,  as  they  are  oppofite  to  Acidity,  are  in  this  Cafe  proper  in 
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Car  urn 
Caryopbyllata 
Caryopbilli  Aromatic! 
Cochlear  ia 
Cepa 

Centaur ium  minus 

Daucus 

Eruca 

Eryngium 

Eryjinum 

Eupatoriurn 

Galanga  major 

Calanga  minor 

Helenium 

Lepidium 

Majorana 

Marrhubium 

Matricaria 

Mezereon 

Napus 

Najiurtium 

Ncpeta 

Origanum 

Piper 

Porrum 

Pyrethrum 

Raphanus 

Ruta 

Saponaria 

Satyr  ion 

Serpillum 

Sabina 

Satureia 

Sedwn  acre  vertniculare 

Sinapi 

Squilla 

Thymus 

Thlafpi 

Vidlorialis 

Urtica 

Zedoaria 

Zinziber 
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Carta  way. 

Avens. 

Cloves. 

Scurvy-grafs. 

Onion. 

Lefier  Centaury. 

Wild  Carrot. 

Rocket. 

Eryngo. 

Hedge  Muffin  <1. 

Agrimony. 

Greater  Oalangals. 

Lefier  Galangals. 

Elecampane. 

Dittander. 

Marjoram. 

Horehound. 

Feverfew. 

Spurge  Olive. 

Navew  gentle. 

Crefies. 

Cat-mint,  or  Nep. 

Origany. 

Pepper. 

Leeks. 

Pellitory  of  Spain. 

Radifn. 

Rue. 

Soap-wort. 

Satyrion. 

Mother  of  Thyme. 

Savin. 

Savory. 

Acrid  vermiculated  Houfe-leek. 
Muftatd. 

Squill. 

Thyme* 

Treacle  Muftard. 

Spotted  Ramfons. 

Nettle. 

Zedoary. 

Ginger. 


Abfmthium 

Ailiaria 

Allium 

Anethum 

Author  a 

Angelica 

AniJum 

Apium ,  Celeri 

Ariflolochia  longa 

Arijlo lochia  rotunda 

Armoracia 

Arutn 

Afclepias 

Afparagus 

Afphodelus  Albus 

Bajilicum 

Prajjica 

Calamus  Aromaticus 
Calamentha 
Carduus  Benedicts 
Carduus  Mar  ia: 


Wormwood. 

Sauce  alone,  or  Jack  by  the  Hedge. 
Garhck.  ° 

Dill. 

Wholefome  Wolfsbahe#- 
Angelica. 

Anife. 

Smallage. 

Long  Birth  worth. 

Round  Birthworth, 

Wild  Radilh. 

Cuckow-pint. 

Swallow  Wort. 

Sparrow-grafs. 

White  Afphodel. 

Bafil. 

Cabbage. 

Aromatic  Reed, 

Calamint. 

Holy  Thiftle. 

Ladies  Thiftle, 


Amongft  Foods  that  are  proper  to  deftroy  an  acid  Acri¬ 
mony  in  the  Juices,  are, 

Firft,  thofe  aquatic  Fowls  that  prey  on  Fifh  or  Frogs. 

Secondly,  Thofe  Birds  which  devour  Infers  ;  for  in  thefe 
the  volatile  Salts  are  rendered  highly  alcaline,  having  under¬ 
gone  a  double  Sublimation,  or  rather  Rectification,  firft  in 
the  Body  of  the  Fifti,  Frog,  or  InfeCt,  and  next  in  the  Fowl  or 
Bird  that  eats  it. 

A  third  Species  of  Animals,  proper  in  thefe  Diforders,  are 
thofe  which,  though  their  Food  is  very  fimple,  yet  by  ex- 
ceffive  Motion  have  their  alcaline  Salts  highly  exalted,  and  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  alcaline  and  penetrating. 

A  fourth  Sort  are  Fiffi  of  Prey,  and  Shell-filh. 

Amongft  the  firft  Sort  is  the  Duck,  of  which  L  emery 
fays,  that  which  is  tame  yields  much  Oil,  volatile  Salt,  and 
Phlegm ;  but  the  Wild  Duck  yields  more  volatile  Salt,  and 
lefs  Phlegm.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  the  laft  have  a.  higher 
Tafte  than  the  tame  Sort.  To  this  Clafs  belong  all  Fowls, 
of  the  Duck  Kind,  as  the  Teal,  Widgeon,  Macreufe.  The 
Bittern  yields  more  volatile  Salt  than  the  Duck. 

The  Goofe.  All  Fowls  of  the  Goofe  Kind  yield  a  great 
deal  of  volatile  Salt,  but  they  that  are  wild  more  than  the 
tame  Sort.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  univerfal  Rule, 
that  wild  Animals  yield  more  volatile  Salts,  and  thole  of 
a  ntere  alcaline  Nature,  by  Reafon  of  the  greater  Motion  and 
Exercife  which  they  ufe,  than  thole  which  are  tame.  It  is 
on  Account  of  the  volatile  Salt  in  Geefe,  that  their  Fat  is 
very  penetrating.  It  Ihould  feem  that  the  Solan  Goofe, 
whofe  Oil,  upon  Fufion,  emits  a  very  penetrating  and  foetid 
Smell,  and  whofe  Flelh  is  of  a  very  exalted  Tafte,  Ihould 
contain  the  greateft  Quantity  of  alcaline  Salts  of  any  of  the 
Goofe  Species.  • 

Boerhaave  reckons  the  Larus,  or  Sea-mew,  amongft  thefe 
Fowls  of  Prey. 

Amongft  the  fecond  Sort  are  the  Sparrow,  Chaffinch,  Mavis, 
Fell  fare,  and  Lark,  which  yields  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,' 
as  does  the  Partridge,  Pbeafant,  Quail,  Land  Rail,  and  Plover. 
Lemery. 

Of  the  third  Species  are  the  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Hare,  Deer, 
and  Wild  Boar,  all  which  contain  large  Quantities  of  highly 
exalted  volatile  Salt. 

The  Eggs  of  the  Birds  or  Fowls  mentioned  above,  as  well 
as  their  Flelh,  are  excellent  Food,  when  an  acid  Acrimony  pre¬ 
vails. 

Almoft  all  Sorts  of  Filh  may  be  numbered  amongft  the  fourth 
Species,  becaufe  they  either  prey  upon  other  lift),  or  InfeCts, 
and  yield  a  very  volatile  alcaline  Salt. 
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That  the  Meaning  of  the  Words  Volatile  Salts ,  To  often 
nfed,  may  be  underftood,  I  mud  take  Notice,  that  the  Salts 
of  mod  Vegetables  are  fixed  ;  that  is,  they  do  not  rife  in 
Diftillation,  being  detained  by  a  large  Portion  of  Earth,  to 
which  they  are  ftrongly  united.  But  this  Earth  is  feparated 
from  them  by  ‘Putrefaction,  infomuch  that  mod  Vegetables, 
which  are  putrefied,  yield  in  Diftillation  a  volatile  Salt,  much 
like  that  of  Animals.  And  as  the  Difiolution  of  vegetable 
Food  in  the  Stomachs  of  Animals  has  the  fame  Effed  up¬ 
on  it,  as  Putrefaction,  that  is,  difengages  the  Salt  from  the 
fixing  Earth,  for  this  Reafon  all  the  Salts  of  animal  Bodies 
are  volatile,  highly  alcaline,  and  of  a  penetrating  Nature. 

The  Salts  alfo  of  many  Plants,  that  have  an  aromatic  Acri¬ 
mony,  yield  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt  by  Diftillation,  as  Muftard, 
Horfe-radifh,  Scurvy-grafs,  and  many  other  of  thofe  fpecified 
in  the  Catalogue  given  above.  It  is  thefe  Salts  in  animal  and 
vegetable  Subftances  that  neutralize  and  deftroy  the  acid  Acri¬ 
mony  prevailing  in  the  Primae  Viae,  and  the  Animal  Fluids. 

With  the  Aliments  fpecified  above,  Boerhaave  advifes  every 
three  Hours  a  Glafs  of  the  following  Wine,  containing  three 
Ounces  : 

Take  French  White  Wine  a  Pint  and  half. 

Salt  of  Wormwood  two  Drams,  mix  together 

There  are  many  Sorts  of  Medicines  which  either  deftroy 
the  Acid ,  or  render  it  ineffectual,  fo  that  the  Acrimony  thereof 
can  do  no  Hurt.  For  this  Reafon  thefe  are  to  be  ufed  in  an 
acid  State  of  the  Juices. 

Abforbents  feem  to  claim  the  firft  Place  amongft  thefe, 
becaufe,  when  immerfed  in  Acids ,  they  have  the  Faculty  of 
deftroying  their  Acrimony,  and  rendering  them  mild  and  in- 
offenfive. 

This  Clafs  confifts  of  the  dried  Bones  of  Fifties,  as  the  Jaw¬ 
bone  of  the  Pike. 

Of  the  Eyes,  Claws,  and  Shells  of  Crabs,  Crevices,  and 
Lobfters. 

Of  the  Shells  of  Oyfters,  and  other  Sea-fifti  of  the  teftace- 
ous  Kind. 

Of  Coral,  Pearl,  and  Mother  of  Pearl. 

Of  Chalk,  Bole,  Ofteocolla,  and  fat  marly  Earths. 
Amongft  thefe  are  alfo  the  Lapis  Haematitis,  Filings  of  Tin 
and  Iron. 

Some  of  thefe  Abforbents  are  attended  with  the  Inconve- 
niencies  mentioned  under  the  Article  Absorbentia:  That 
is,  they  mix  with  the  Vifcidities  which  they  meet  with  in 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and  with  them  form  a  tenacious 
Kind  of  Mortar,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  which  flicks  to  the 
Stomach  and  Inteftines ,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  Mif- 
chief.  This  however  may  be  prevented  by  giving  them  either 
mixed  with  gently  cathartic  Ingredients  in  fmall  Quantities, 
or  elfe  by  giving  gentle  Purges,  repeated  at  proper  Intervals 
during  their  Ufe. 

Hoffman  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Medicines  of  this  Clafs  do  a 
great  deal  of  Mifchief  by  increaling  Vifcidity  in  the  Stomach 
and  Inteftines,  unlefs  they  meet  with  an  Acid ;  and  in  this  Cafe 
they  are  of  great  Service,  not  only  by  deftroying  and  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  Effe&s  of  the  acid  Acrimony,  but  by  forming  a 
neutral  Salt,  which  is  of  itfelf  an  admirable  Refolvent,  and 
Well  adapted  to  cure  the  Diforders  proceeding  from  a  redundant 
Acid.  . 

Hence  the  Mifchief  that  young  Girls  do  themfelves,  who 
are  inclined  to  what  is  ufually  called  the  Green  Sicknefs, 
by  taking  great  Quantities  of  Chalk,  Lime,  and  other  Ab¬ 
forbents,  is  accounted  for  and  underftood.  They  are  dire&ed 
by  Nature  to  eat  thefe,  in  order  to  relieve  themfelves  under 
the  uneafy  Senfations  they  perceive  in  their  Stomachs  from 
the  Stimulation  of  the  acid  Acrimony.  But  as  they  take 
them  in  great  Quantities,  and  without  proper  Purges  to  carry 
them  out  of  the  Stomach  and  inteftina-l  Tube,  when  they 
have  had  their  good  Effe&s,  they  form  vifeid  Concretions, 
which  hinder  Digeftion,  flop  the  Orifices  of  the  La&eals, 
and  confequently  prevent  a  Supply  of  Chyle  from  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Blood,  and  hence  Weaknefs,  Inability  to  Mo¬ 
tion,  Palenefs,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  Symptoms  which  Phy- 
ficians  obferve  in  Girls  who  have  ufed  themfelves  to  eat  thefe 
Abforbents. 

This  natural  Inclination  to  Things  capable  of  relieving  the 
prefent  Diforders  which  affed  Animals,  is  common  in  the 
Brute  Creation,  and  is  called  Inftind  ;  and  Phyficians,  by  a 
careful  Attention,  may  daily  difeover  fomething  of  the  fame 
Kind  in  Man,  which  dire&s  to  what  will  relieve.  And  it 
is  probably  for  this  Reafon  that  Hippocrates  lays  it  down 
for  a  Rule,  that  thofe  Meats  and  Drinks ,  though  not  altogether 
fo  proper ,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  Patient ,  are  to  be  preferred 
to  thofe  which  are  better ,  but  unpleafant.  Aph.  L.  2.  38. 

Dilutersalfo  are  fometimes  proper  in  thefe  Cafes,  becaufe  the 
more  an  Acid  is  diluted,  the  weaker  it  is,  and  confequently 
a&s  in  a  lefs  Degree.  Thus,  the  ftronger  Acids ,  in  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Tingle  Drop,  will  corrode  and  deftroy  the  Skin  or 
Flefti  of  any  Animal  that  it  touches.  But,  when  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Acid  is  diluted  with  a  large  Portion  of  Water,  it 
betimes  innocent  and  inoftenfive. 
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It  was  doubtlefs  this  Confideration  that  dire&ed  Dr.  Syden¬ 
ham  to  give  large  Quantities  of  warm  Water  to  one  that  had 
taken  corrofive  Sublimate,  both  by  the  Mouth  as  a  Vomit,  and 
by  Way  of  Clyfter. 

But  thefe  Diluters  muft  be  ufed  with  Care  and  Caution,  for 
they  relax  and  weaken  the  Organs  of  Digeftion,  and  thereby  in- 
creafe  one  Caufe  of  Acidity. 

Thefe  Diluters  are  either  Water  itfelf,  or  Decoctions  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  Subftances  made  with  Water; 

Another  Clafs  of  Medicines,  which  give  Relief  in  an  acid 
Acrimony,  confifts  of  fuch  ^Subftances  as  [heath  the  Spicula, 
or  {harp  Points  of  the  Acid,  and  prevent  their  A&ion  on 
the  fenfible  Membranes,  and  at  the  fame  Time  defend  the 
nervous  Fibres  from  its  Acrimony.  But  thefe  are  fubjed  to 
the  Inconveniences  mentioned  above  in  Regard  to  Diluters, 
that  is,  they  tend  to  relax  ftill  more  the  Fibres  of  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  Digeftion  already  too  weak.  Amongft  thefe  are  the 
following  : 

Almonds,  both  fweet  and  bitter. 

Piftachio  Nuts. 

Common  Nuts,  Filberts,  Walnuts,  Cocoa  Nuts,  of  which 
Chocolate  is  made. 

Seeds  of  the  white  Poppy. 

The  exprefled  Oils  of  all  thefe,  and  of  Olives. 

Jelly  Broths  of  Flefti  or  Fifti. 

To  this  Clafs  alfo  belong  the  oily  aromatic  Vegetables, of  which 
I  have  given  a  Catalogue  above. 

There  is  another  Clafs  of  Medicines  of  great  Importance,- 
where  an  acid  Acrimony  prevails,  becaufe,  upon  being  mixed 
with  Acids,  they  immediately  raife  a  ftrong  EfFervefcence^ 
deftroy  the  Acid,  and  are  themfelves  at  the  fame  Time  de- 
ftroyed,  both  together  by  their  Union  forming  a  new  Specie:* 
of  Salt,  neither  alcaline  nor  acid,  but  neutral,  which  is  en¬ 
dued  with  confiderable  medicinal  Virtues,  being  gently  ftimu- 
lating,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  refolvent. 

The  Subftances,  which  induce  this  great  and  fudden  Altera¬ 
tion  in  Acids ,  are 

Fixed  alcaline  Salts,  prepared  from  burnt  Vegetables  of  any 
Sort. 

Volatile  alcaline  Salts  diftilled  from  animal  Subftances,  putre¬ 
fied  Vegetables,  or  alcaline  aromatic  Plants. 

Soaps,  either  fixed,  as  Venice  Soap ;  or  volatile,  as  the  vo¬ 
latile,  oily,  faline  Spirits,  diftilled  from  Blood,  Urine,  Flartf- 
horn,  or  Silk  ;  the  Offa  Helmontiana,  made  by  the  Union  of 
a  highly  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  with  a  ftrong  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac.  See  Offa  Helmontiana., 

To  this  Clafs  alfo  belong  volatile  alcaline  Salts  united  by 
repeated  Sublimations  with  an  aromatic  vegetable  Oil,  of  which 
Boerhaave  gives  the  following  Example  : 

Take  the  pureft  Salt  of  Hartfhorn  an  Ounce, 

Chymical  Oil  of  Lemons  a  Dram;  unite  them  by  repeated 
Sublimations  in  a  tall  glafs  Veffel. 

Thefe,  however,  muft  be  ufed  with  great  Care  and  Caution, 
for  whenever  the  Blood  is  moved  with  too  much  Violence,  and 
any  Degree  of  a  Fever  is  railed,  thefe  will  infallibly  increafe  it, 
and  the  concomitant  Symptoms,  introduce  others,  and  endanger 
the  Life  they  are  intended  to  preferve. 

All  the  Claffes  of  Aliment  and  Medicines,  fpecified  above, 
are  very  good  Affiftants  in  the  Cure  of  Diforders  proceeding 
from  an  acid  Acrimony,  but  are  not  fufficient  alone  to  corn- 
pleat  it;  for,  fo  long  as  the  Organs  of  Digeftion  remain  in 
a  State  of  Laxity,  acefcent  Aliments  will  again  produce  the 
fame  Acrimony,  and  renew  the  Diforders  depending  thereon. 
For  this  Reafon  the  Cure  muft  be  compleated  by  a  corro¬ 
borating  Regimen,  and  {Lengthening  Medicines,  that  is,  fuch 
as  reftore  the  Fibres,  Vefiels,  and  Membranes,  which  com- 
pofe  the  Vifcera  concerned  in  the  Digeftion  and  Aflimilation 
of  the  Aliment,  to  that  Tenfion  and  Elafticity,  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  Performance  of  their  refpe&ive  Fund  ions. 

Aliments  adapted  to  render  the  weak  Fibres  of  the  digeftive 
Organs,  and  the  animal  Fibres  in  general,  ftrong,  are  fuch  as 
require  but  a  fmall  A&ion  of  thefe  Organs,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  good  Chyle;  and  even  thefe  ought  to  be  taken 
in  very  mall  Quantities  at  a  Time,  and  to  be  repeated  frequent- 
y,  that  is,,  the  Quantity,  and  Frequency  of  Repetition,  muft 
be  proportioned  to  the  Power  of  digefting..  For  nothing  can 
be  more  irrational  than  to  imagine  that  ftrong  Aliments,  and 
thole  in  large  Quantities,  can  contribute  to  the  Strength  of  an 
Animal.,  whofe  Organs  cannot  digeft  them  fufliciently  for  the 

formation  of  good  Chyle. 

It  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  Hippocrates  lays  it  down  for  a 
Rule,  that  the  more  you  nourijh,  that  is,  the  more  Aliment 
you  give  to  impure  Bodies ,  the  more  Mifchief  you  do  them. 
Aph.  Se&.  2.  10. 

Aliments  of  the  moft  eafy  Digeftion  are, 

I.  Milk,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Chyle  already  prepared,  and 
gives  the  Stomach  but  very  little  Trouble  to  digeft  it.  But  it 
cannot  be  a  proper  Food  whilft  there  are  any  Remains  of  Aci¬ 
dity  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  becaufe  it  will  be  fubjed 
to  curdle,  when  mixed  with  thefe  ;  but  when  the  acid  Acri¬ 
mony 
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luony  in  the  Primne  Vise  is  deftroyed,  it  affords  an  excellent 
Nourifhment,  if  given  in  Quantities  at  a  Time,  not  fuperior 
to  the  Powers  of  Digeftion,  for  then  it  will  not  be  fubjedt 
to  turn  acid.  But  Milk  lofes  all  its  medicinal,  and  a  great 
deal  of  its  alimentary  Virtues,  if  once  boiled.  It  inuft  therefore 
be  taken  warm  from  the  Animal  that  gives  it. 

The  Milk  of  a  Woman  in  the  Flower  of  her  Age,  that  ufes 
a  good  Diet,  and  moderate  Exercife;  is  of  all  others  the  beft. 
Next  to  that  Afles  ;  then  Goats,  and  laftly  Cows  Milk. 
Boerhaave. 

2.  The  raw  White  of  an  Egg  juft  laid,  before  it  has 
had  Time  to  cool.  This  approaches  very  near  the  Nature 
of  the  Serum  of  the  Blood,  being  defigned  for  the  Nutrition 
of  the  Chicken  during  Incubation.  But  this,  like  Milk, 
lofes  its  Virtue  when  boiled.  It  may  be  taken  in  new  Milk, 
mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Water,  provided  no  Aci¬ 
dity,  in  the  Primae  Vise,  forbid  the  Ufe  of  Milk. 

3.  Broths,  prepared  from  the  Flefh  of  young  healthy  Ani¬ 
mals,  accuftomed  to  moderate  Exercife,  carefully  cleared  of  the 
Fat.  Amongft  thefe  Chickens  claim  the  firft  Rank,  next 
Veal,  then  Mutton,  and  Beef  the  laft.  The  Fat  is  eafdy 
feparated  from  them,  when  fuffered  to  grow  cold.  They  are 
beft  when  boiled  in  a  Veffel,  flopped  fo  clofe,  as  to  prevent 
the  moft  fubtile  Parts  from  exhaling.  Boerhaave. 

4.  Aliment  in  various  Forms  may  be  contrived  to  be  made 
from  Wheat  Bread,  or  Bifcuit,  moderately  fermented,  to  de- 
Itroy  the  Vifcidity,  to  which  all  farinaceous  Vegetables  are 
fubjedt.  Boerhaave’s  Directions  are,  to  boil  eight  Ounces  of 
Bread,  or  Bifcuit,  with  three  Pints  of  Water  for  an  Hour,  in 
a  clofe  earthen  Veffel,  and  then  to  {train  it  through  a  Sieve. 
This  may  be  mixed  with  Milk,  Broth,  Wine,  Beer,  or  Water, 
as  the  prefent  Circumftances  of  the  Patient  fhall  render  either 
the  one  or  the  other  moft  fuitable. 

A  very  fmall  Quantity  of  thefe  Aliments*Thould  be  taken 
every  Hour,  or  every  two  Hours,  according  as  the  Organs  of 
Digeftion  fhall  be  found  to  be  more  or  lefs  in  a  State  of 
Imbecillity,  but  never  to  Satiety,  or,  to  ufe  the  common  Ex- 
preflion,  till  the  Belly  is  full.  Boerhaave. 

I  am  fenfible  there  are  fome,  who  think  Directions,  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Aliments  of  this  Kind,  deferve  more  the  Notice  ef 
Nurfes,  or  thofe  who  are  employed  in  culinary  Offices,  than 
Phyficians.  But  nothing  can  be  unworthy  the  Regards  of  a 
Phyfician,  that  can  in  any  Degree  contribute  to  the  Cure 
of  Difeafes.  Thofe  who  have  been  Witneffes  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  EffeCts  of  a  well  regulated  Courfe  of  Food,  obftinately 
perfifted  in,  for  a  fufficient  Length  of  Time,  in  Cafes  where 
the  beft  chofen  Medicines  have  proved  ineffectual,  will  not  be 
difpleafed  that  I  have  been  thus  particular. 

Wine  is  a  Part  of  Aliment  not  to  be  negleCted. .  Thofe 
that  are  proper,  in  the  Cafe  before  us,  are  fuch  as  by  their 
Abundance  of  Spirit,  and  Stypticity,  manifefted  by  their  au- 
Itere  rough  Tafte,  contribute  to  the  neceffary  Elafticity  and 
Tenfion  of  the  animal  Fibres.  Such  are  Florence  Wines, 
the  ftronger  French  Clarets,  the  black  Greek  Wines,  and 
fome  of  the  Spanifh.  And  to  thefe  the  Spirits  of  Wine;  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  may  be  added,  generous  Malt  Liquors,  and 
itrong  Mead.  Boerhaave. 

Amongft  Simples,  all  thofe  that  abound  with  earthy  auftere 
Particles,  and  all  aromatic  Bitters,  are  adapted  to  brace  the 
animal  Fibres,  promote  Digeftion,  and  deftroy  the  original 
Caufe  of  Acidity.  In  Regard  to  thefe,  fee  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  Account  under  the  Article  Lax  it  as. 

But  nothing  is  more  effectual,  by  Way  of  Medicine,  in  thefe 
Cafes,  than  Bitters;  wherein  Steel  is  an  Ingredient.  For  Steel 
has  great  Virtues,  both  as  it  is  highly  deftruCtive  of  an  Acid , 
and  effectual  in  corroborating  the  animal  Fibres. 

This  Regimen,  and  thefe  Medicines,  are  of  very  little  Im¬ 
portance  without  Exercife,  which  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
Strength  and  Condition  of  the  Patient.  For  Motion  promotes 
the  Alcalefcence  of  the  Juices,  and  univerfally  increafes 
Strength,  of  which  the  robuft  Legs  of  Chairmen,  and  Arms 
of  Watermen,  afford  obvious  Examples. 

.  The  different  Sorts  of  Exercife,  proper  to  reftore  the  loft 
Elafticity  to  the  Fibres,  are  Riding,  Walking,  Sailing,  and 
Frictions,  for  a  more  particular  Account  of  which  fee  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  Laxit as  and  Gvmnastica. 

ACIDULiE.  Thus  cold  mineral  Waters  have  been  called, 
which  contain  a  brifk  Spirit,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  Ther¬ 
mae,  which  are  thofe  that  are  hot. 

The  Name  owes  its  Original  to  a  Suppofition,  that  thefe 
Waters  were  acid,  which  latter  Obfervations  and  Experiments 
have  proved  to  be  without  any  Foundation. 

Thefe  mineral  Waters,  both  hot  and  cold,  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  "TPa.ru.  or  dvr Medicinal  Wa- 

ters ,  or  Waters  produced  jpontaneoujly. 

Galen  relates,  that  in  his  Days  many  People  purged  them- 
felves  in  Spring  and  Autumn  by  the  fulphurous,  bituminous,  and 
citrous  Waters  ;  and  that  thofe,  who  were  fubjeCt  to  the  Stone, 
drank  them  by  Way  of  Precaution.  And  Caelius  Aurelianus 
Chronicor.  L.  3.  C.  2.  recommends  drinking  the  Waters  of 
C^o  x  n,  1  a  (he  means  C v  t  i  j,  j  a ,)  and  Ne  p  1,  in  that  Difor- 
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der  which  he  calls  Stomachica  PaJJio.  .  Le  Clerc  is  therefore 
miftaken,  when  he  fays,  it  does  not  appear  that  Crelius  Aure¬ 
lianus  made  Ufe  of  mineral  Waters  internally. 

The  Waters  of  Cutilia  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ExtraCt,  who  is  more  particular  with  RcfpeCt  to  the 
Ufes  and  Advantages  of  mineral  Waters,  than  any  of  the 
Antients,  and  has  amongft  fome  fabulous  Accounts  given  others 
which  daily  Experience  proves  to  be  true.  I  fhall  therefore  in- 
fert  what  he  fays  upon  this  SubjeCt,  after  having  remarked,  that 
tho’  Acidulas  properly  fignifies,  the  brifk  cold  mineral  Water si 
it  will  be  impolfible,  in  treating  of  them,  t©  feparate  them 
fo  far  from  the  warm,  as  not  to  take  fome  Notice  of  the 
Latter. 

Pliny,  Book  31.  Chap.  2. 

Of  the  different  Qualities  of  Waters ,  and  their  medicinal 

Virtues. 

Medicinal  Springs,  and  thofe  very  plentiful  ones,  are  found 
every  where  in  many  Countries,  fome  cold,  fome  hot,  and,  in 
fome  Places,  both  cold  and  hot,  with  a;  very.fmall  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  as  among  the  Tarbelli,  a  People  of  Aquitain,  and 
in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  Some  cure  t)ifeafes  by  their  kindly 
Warmth,  or  piercing  Cold,  and  rife  out  of  the  Earth  for  the  foie 
Benefit.of  Mankind  above  all  other  Creatures.  To  thefe  Waters 
are  the  Gods  themfelves  obliged  for  the  Increafe  of  their  Number 
and  Names,  and  Cities  for  their  Original,  as  Puteoli  in  Campa¬ 
nia,  Statyelte  in  Liguria,  and  Sexjtise  in  the  Province  of  Nar- 
bonne.  But  no  Place,  both  for  Plenty  and  Variety,  is  better 
flocked  with  them,  than  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  or  has  them  endued 
with  more  Kinds  of  Virtues,  as  they  are  differently  impregnated 
with  Sulphur,  Alum,  Salt,  Nitre,  Bitumen,  or  a  Mixture  of 
Acid  and  Saline  ;  the  very  Vapour  of  fome  of  them  is  bene-’ 
ficial.  Thofe,  called  the  Pofidian,  are  of  fuch  Force  as  to 
heat  the  Bagnio’s,  and  make  the  cold  Water  in  the  Bathing- 
tubs  to  boil,  and  thoroughly  drefs  Meat.  Thofe  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Licinius  Craflus  fend  their  Vapour  out  to  the  Sea  it- 
felf,  infomuch  that,  fomething  falutary  to  Man  is  found  amidft 
the  Waves.  ,  . . 

Generally  fpeaking,  they  are  good  for  the  Nerves,  and  help 
the  Gout  and  Sciatica.  Some  are  proper  in  Luxations  and 
Fradtures.  They  empty  the  Abdomen,  cure  Ulcers.  They 
are  particularly  beneficial,  to  the  Head  and  Ears,  and  thofe, 
called  the  Ciceronian,  are  good  for  the  Eyes.  The  Sinuef- 
fan  Waters,  in  the  fame  Country  (Campania)  are  reported  to 
cure  Barrennefs  in  Women,  and  Madnefs  in  Men,  and  thofe 
in  the  Ifland  Ainaria,  to  cure  the  Gravel;  as  does  alfo  that 
called  Acidula,  four  Miles  from  Teanum  Sidicinum.  This 
laft  is  cold.  The  fame  Virtue  is  in  that  of  Stabianum* 
which  is  called  Dimidia,  and  another  in  Venafranum  that 
comes  from  a  mineral  Spring.  The  fame  Benefit  is  experienced 
by  thofe  who  drink  of  the  Veline  Lake,  and  of  a  Fountain 
in  Syria,  near  Mount  Taurus,  as  Marcus  Varro  reports;  and 
Callimachus  fays  the  fame  Thing  of  Gallus,  a  River  of  Phrygia. 
But  this  laft  fhould  be  drank  with  Moderation,  left  it  fhould 
caufe  Madnefs,  as  it  happens  to  thofe  who  drink  of  the  red 
Fountain  in  ^Ethiopia,  according  to  Ctefias.  The  Waters  of 
Albula,  near  Rome,  cure  Wounds  :  Thefe  are  extremely  cold: 
But  the  Cutilian  Waters  in  the  Country  of  the  Sabines,  which  are 
alfo  remarkable  for  their  Coldnefs,  feize  the  Body  with  a  Kind 
of  Sudtion,  fo  that  aPerfon  almoft  fancies  himfelf  bitten,  being 
of  excellent  Benefit  to  the  Stomach,  Nerves,  and  the  whole 
Body.  A  Fountain  in  Thefpire,  and  the  River  Elatum  in 
Arcadia,  promote  Conception  :  The  Fountain  Linus,  in  the 
fame  Arcadia,  preferves  the  Child  in  the  Womb,  and  prevents 
Mifcarrying.  On  the  other  Hand,,  a  River  in  Pyrrhea,  called 
Aphrodifium,  caufes  Barrennefs.  The  Lake  Alphion  cures  the 
Leprofy.  Varro  tells  us,  that  one  Titius,  a  Man  of  Pretorian 
Dignity,  was  fo  disfigured  with  that  Difeafe,  that  he  had  the 
Face  of  a  marble  Statue.  The  Cydnus  in  Cilicia  cures  the 
Gout  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Water  in  Troezene  makes  the 
Feet  diftempered.  Tungri,  a  City  of  Gallia,  has  a  famous 
bubbling  Spring,  of  a  ferxugineous  Tafte,  which  remains  laft 
on  the  Tongue,  and  is  not  perceived  before.  It  cures  Ter¬ 
tians  and  the  Gravel;  fet  over  the  Fire,  it  firft  grows  turbid  and 
thick,  and  at  laft  turns  red.  The  Leucogaean  Springs,,  between 
Puteoli  and  Naples,  heal  Wounds  and  fore  Eyes.  Cicero,  a- 
mong  his  Wonderful  Curiofities,  took  Notice,  th2t  the  Hoofs 
of  Cattle  were  hardened  in  the  Reatine  Marfhes.  Eudicus  re¬ 
lates,  that  there  were  two  Springs  in  Heftiaeotis  ;  one  called 
Cerone,  which  made  the  Sheep  black  that  drank  of  it ;  and  the 
other  Melan,  which  made  them  white;  but  thofe,  which  drank  of 
both,  were  pye-balled.  Theophraftus  writes,  that  the  Crathis, 
in  the  Country  oftheThurii,  made  Sheep  and  Oxen  white,  but 
the  Sybaris  blaqk  :  Nay,  the  Alteration  was  vifible  in  the  In¬ 
habitants  themfelves,  for  they  who  drank  of  the  Sybaris  were 
blacker,  harder,  and  had  curled  Hair,  but  the  Drinkers  of 
the  Crathis  were  white,  foft,  and  ft rait- haired.  .  In  Macedo¬ 
nia^  they  who  defired  a  white  Breed,  drove  their  Stock  to  the 
Aliacmon  ;  fuch  as  fancied  black,  or  brown,  kept  theirs  by  t  e 
Axius.  The  fame  Author  tells  us,  that  in  fome  Places  aft 
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flings*  even  tine  Fruit,  are  produced  of  a  dark  Colour,  as 
timong  the  Mefl'apii  ;  that  the  River  Aleos  in  Erythrae  breeds 
Flairs  in  Bodies.  In  Bceotia,  by  the  Statue  of  the  God  Tro- 
phonius,  near  the  River  Orchomenon,  are  two  Springs,  one 
hauling  Memory,  the  other  Forgetfulnefs  ;  from  whence  they 
take  their  Name.  In  Cilicia,  by  the  I  own  of  Cefcus  runs  a 
Brook,  called  Nu$,  which  quickens  the  Senfes  of  fuch  as  drink 
■of  it,  as  Varro  reports.  But  in  the  Ifland  Cea  is  a  Spring, 
which  caufes  Dulnefs  ;  another  at  Zama  in  Africa,  which 
tlears  and  heightens  the  Voice;  that  a  Loathing  of  Wine  comes 
on  fuch  as  have  drank  of  the  Clitorian  Lake.  Polycletus 
Ipeaks  of  a  Fountain  near  Soli  in  Cilicia,  that  ran  with  Oil  ; 
Theophraftus  of  another  fuch  in  Ethiopia.  Lycus  tells  us  of 
a  Fountain  in  India,  that  lighted  Torches  ;  fuch  another  is 
faid  to  be  at  Ecbatana*  Theopompus  fays,  there  is  a  Lake 
in  Scotufla,  which  heals  Wounds  ;  Juba,  that  there  is  a  Lake 
among  the  Troglodytae,  called  the  Mad  Lake  for  its  ill  Quali¬ 
ties  ;  that  thrice  in  the  Day-time  it  becomes  bitter  and  fait, 
and  then  grows  fweet  again  ;  the  like  Changes  it  undergoes 
in  the  Night  ;  and  that  it  produces  white  Serpents,  twenty 
Cubits  in  Length.  The  fame  Author  relates,  that,  in  a  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Arabia,  the  Water  mounts  with  fuch  a  Force,  as  to  caff 
off  whatever  Weight  is  preffed  upon  it.  Theophraftus  relates, 
that  the  Fountain  of  Marfyas  in  Phrygia,  at  Celaenae,  threw 
out  Stones.  Not  far  from  thence  are  the  two  Fountains  of 
Ckeon  [Weeping]  and  Gelon  [Laughing]  which  took  their 
Greek  Names  from  their  EffeCts.  At  Cyzicum  is  Cupid’s  Well, 
of  which,  whofoever  drinks,  as  Mutianus  believes,  is  freed  from 
Love.  At  Cranon  is  a  hot  Spring,  but  not  to  an  extreme 
Degree,  whofe  Water,  mixed  with  Wine,  preferves  the  Heat 
of  the  Mixture  three  Days  in  the  Veffel  :  And  at  Mattiacum, 
in  Germany,  beyond  the  Rhine,  are  hot  Springs,  whofe  Wa¬ 
ters  keep  their  Heat  three  Days  after  they  are  drawn.  At 
the  Brinks  of  the  Springs  are  Pumice-ftones,  generated  by  the 
Waters. 

If  any  one  thinks  thefe  Things  incredible,  let  him  know, 
that  greater  Miracles  of  Nature  are  no  where  to  be  found 
than  in  the  Waters.  Ctefias  tells  us  of  a  Pool  in  India, 
called  Siden,  in  which  nothing  would  fwim,  but  all  funk  ; 
and  Coelius  fays  of  our  Lake  Avernus,  that  the  very  Leaves 
funk  in  it ;  Varro,  that  the  Birds  which  flew  over  it  fell  dead. 
On  the  Contrary,  in  the  Lake  Apufcidamus,  in  Africa,  all 
Things  float,  and  nothing  finks.  The  fame  Thing  is  obferved 
of  the  Pythian  Well  in  Sicily,  as  Apion  relates,  and  of  a  Lake 
in  Media,  and  of  Saturn’s  Well.  In  Judaea  is  a  Brook  that 
dries  up  every  Sabbath  Day.  Some  of  thefe  Wonders  are  of 
fuch  a  Nature  as  to  ftrike  us  with  Horror.  Ctefias  writes  of 
a  Fountain  in  Armenia,  that  produced  black  Fifh,  which  gave 
prelent  Death  to  the  Eater  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  the  like 
Sort  near  the  Rife  of  the  Danube,  which  holds  till  you  come 
to  a  Spring  in  the  Bank  of  its  Channel,  where  that  Kind  of 
Fiih  ends ;  for  which  Reaf  ■■  the  Head  of  that  River  is  fuppofed 
to  be  at  this  Place.  The  like  is  reported  of  the  Nymphs  Pool 
in  Lydia.  In  Arcadia,  by  the  Pheneus,  there  runs  out  of  the 
Rocks  a  Water,  called  Styx,  which  kills  on  the  Spot.  But 
Theophraftus  informs  us,  that  there  are  fmall  Fifh  in  it,  which 
tire  alfo  rank  Poifon  ;  and  in  this  RefpeCt  it  differs  from  other 
deadly  Fountains.  Theophraftus  alfo  (peaks  of  deadly  Waters 
at  Cychri  in  Thracia  ;  and  Lycus  of  fome  among  the  Leon- 
tines,  which  killed  the  third  Day  after  drinking  them.  Varro 
tells  us  of  a  Fountain  by  SoraCte,  four  Feet  in  Breadth,  which 
at  Sun-rife  works  up,  like  a  boiling  Pot,  and  overflows,  and 
that  the  Birds,  which  ftp  of  it,  lie  dead  on  the  Spot.  For  fome 
of  thefe  fatal  Streams,  it  mult  be  obferved,  have  an  enfnaring 
Quality  in  them,  and  an  alluring  AfpeCt,  like  the  Nonacris  of 
Arcadia.  They  take  this  to  be  hurtful  by  its  exceffive  Cold- 
nefs,  fince  it  petrifies  as  it  runs.  Quite  other  Circumftances 
attend  that  of  Tempe  in  Theffaly,  whofe  very  Sight  ftrikes  a 
Terror  ;  it  is  faid  that  Iron  and  Copper  are  corroded  by  its 
Water.  Its  Head  is  but  narrow,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
embraced  all  around,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  Roots  of  a  Siliqua 
Sylveftris,  ever  blooming  with  Purple,  and  the  Brims  are 
Covered  with  a  green  Herb  peculiar  to  it.  In  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  the  Sepulchre  of  Euripides,  the  Poet,  two  Streams 
mix,  one  of  moft  wholefome  Water,  the  other  deadly.  In 
Perperenae  is  a  Fountain,  which  makes  the  Ground  ftony 
wherever  its  Water  comes.  The  fame  Property  belongs  to 
the  hot  Spring  at  Delium  in  Euboea  ;  the  Stream  wafhes 
againft  the  Sides  of  the  Rocks,  and  thefe  grow  in  Height. 
In  Eurymens,  Garlands,  caft  into  the  Fountain,  turn  to  Stone. 
At  Colofli  is  a  River,  into  which  you  caft  Bricks,  and  pull 
them  out  converted  into  Stones.  In  the  Corycian  Grotto’s 
the  Drippings  of  the  Water  harden  into  Stone  ;  at  Micza 
in  Macedonia,  they  petrify  as  they  hang  from  the  Vault  ; 
at  Cerycum,  after  th£y  are  fallen  off ;  in  fome  Places  both 
Ways,  and  form  Pillars  of  a  difcoloured  Hue,  as  in  the  large 
Grotto  of  the  Rhodians  at  Phaufia  in  the  Cherfonefus. 

Thus  far  we  find,  by  the  Evidence  of  Pliny,  what  the  An¬ 
cients  knew  of  mineral  Waters,  and  they  have  been  ufed  ever 
fince,  more  or  lefs,  as  different  Fafhions  in  the  Theory  of  Phyfic 
have  happened  to  prevail.  And  yet,  what  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
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mental,  the  Preffice  of  Phyfic,  fo  far  as  mineral  Waters  are 
concerned  in  it,  is  at  this  Day  in  a  great  Mcafure  ™P'r‘“)> 
No-body  having  difeovered  a  Method  of  determining  the  Effects 
of  mineral  Waters  a  priori,  or  before  a  Number  of  random 
Experiments  have  (hewn  their  Efficacy.  Hence,  though  every 
Country  abounds  with  mineral  Waters,  but  very  few  have 
been  introduced  into  Praaice,  and  even  thofe  or]|in*i'y  b/ 
Accident.  And,  indeed,  very  little  was  known  of  the  Nature 
of  mineral  Waters,  till  Hoffman,  by  fome  well  adapted  Experi¬ 
ments,  difeovered  the  Errors  of  former  Writers  upon  thefe 
Subjeas,  and  laid  a  Foundation  for  farther  Advances  ;  and  our 
own  Countryman,  Dr.  Shaw,  improving  upon  Hoffman,.  has 
carried  his  Enquiries  farther,  infomuch  that  we  are  now  in  a 

fair  Way  of  bringing  this  valuable  Part  of  the  Materia  Medica 

into  more  general  Ufe,  and  to  better  Purpofes,  as  we  may  be 
more  able  to  afeertain  the  Effeas  of  different  mineral  Waters, 
in  different  Cafes,  when  a  Efficient  Number  of  Experiments 

have  been  made  upon  their  Plans.  _  _  . 

It  is  to  the  laft-mentioned  Authors,  and  Dr.  blare,  i  inali 
be  principally  obliged  for  what  I  (hall  fay  on  this  Head  ;  and  1 
fhall  be  very  particular*  as  the  Importance  of  the  Subject  feems 
to  demand  it,  for  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  all  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  mineral  Waters  were  understood,  Phyfic,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  Acceptation  of  the  Word,  would  be  no  longer  of  much  Ufe 
in  chronical  Diforders,  which  might  then  be  cured  by  a  Me¬ 
thod  fafe,  expeditious,  and  agreeable,  and,  perhaps,  much  more 
effectual  than  any  other  which  Phyficians  have  yet  contrived. 
I  am  not  fingular  in  this  Opinion,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Obfervations  of  the  illuftrious  Hoffman. 

i.  It  appears,  that  mineral  Waters,  both  of  the  hot  and 
cold  Kind,  are  of  fuch  Virtue  and  Efficacy,  for  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  Health,  and  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  as  in  the  higheft:  De¬ 
gree  to  exceed  the  Shop  Remedies,  prepared  by  the  niceft  Art* 
And  we  are  well  alfured  that  this  Fail  cannot  be  difputed,  but 
by  fuch  as  derive  their  Arguments  from  their  Ignorance  and 


in  the  Cafe. 

2.  Thefe  Waters  approach,  the  neareft  cf  any  Thing  in  Na¬ 
ture,  to  what  has  been  fo  much  fearched  after,  an  univerfal 
Medicine,  fuited  to  the  Cure  of  all  Difeafes.  But  there  is 
no  Occafion  for  any  fuch  laborious  Enquiry,  whilft  we  find 
Waters,  adapted  to  all  Kinds  of  Diforders,  fpontaneoufly  offer 
themfelves.  And  I  would  fain  know  whether  2ny  Phyfician, 
of  practical  Knowledge  and  Experience  in  his  Art,  can  fay  of 
any  other  Medicine,  what  we  certainly  know  to  be  true,  of 
Waters,  viz.  that  they  effectually  cure,  both  with  Expedition 
and  Safety,  yet  occafion  no  Lofs  of  Strength  ;  but  gently  ope¬ 
rate  by  all  the  Outlets  of  the  Body ;  and  thus  difeharge,  at  eve¬ 
ry  Pore,  the  Matter  which  generates  and  breeds  Difeafes. 
For  thefe  Waters  not  only  readily  dilute,  propel,  and  carry  off 
Collections  of  impure  Humours,  lodged  in  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines,  but  likewife  admirably  promote  the  Difeharge  of  all 
peccant,  faline,  and  unCtuous  Matter,  by  the  Conduits  of  U- 
rine  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  breathe  out  the  more  fubtile  and 
rarefied  pernicious  Particles,  by  that  general  Strainer  of  th« 
Body,  the  Skin. 

3.  Thefe  Waters,  befides  their  Power  of  evacuating,  are  alfa 
pofleffed  of  a  fingular  alterative  Virtue  ;  infomuch  that  there 
is  no  other  Remedy,  hitherto  known,  fo  fit  for  diflolving 
vifeid  and  clammy  Humours,  diluting  and  tempering  fuch 
as  are  (harp  and  corrofive,  correcting  and  changing  fuch  as  are 
acid  and  auftere  ;  and  for  opening  and  breaking  away  Obftruc- 
tions  and  Coagulations  in  the  finer  Veflels.  Add  to  this,  that 
they  have  a  moft  defirable,  (Lengthening  Virtue,  whereby  they 
nobly  brace  up,  and  recover  fuch  folid  Parts  of  the  Body  a$ 
have  loft  their  natural  Tone  or  Springinefs,  or  become  flack 
and  remifs.  And,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  they  produce  all 
thefe  good  EffeCts,  without  occafioning  any  fubfequent  Mif- 
chief ;  and  therefore  may,  with  the  utmoft  Safety,  be  given, 
not  only  to  Perfons  in  a  State  of  Health,  but  even  to  thofe  in 
the  weakeft  Condition,  Women  in  Child-bed,  old  People,  and 
Children.  In  (hort,  they  have  alfo  this  Particularity,  that 
they  may  be  innocently  and  advantageoufly  ufed  in  different 
Conftitutions,  and  Ages,  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year;  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Winter  itfelf. 

4.  What  is  (Fill  more  wonderful,  but  no  lefs  certain,  every 
capital  mineral  Spring  feems  endowed  with  quite  different 
Virtues,  fo  as  to  produce  contrary  EffeCts.  Thus,  if  the  Ex¬ 
cretions  of  the  Body  are  too  large,  thefe  Waters  check  them 
with  Safety  ;  or  if  they  are  too  fmall,  the  very  fame  Waters 
will  effe&ually  increafe  them.  Again,  if  the  firft  Paffages, 
particularly  the  Stomach  and  the  Duodenum,  be  over-loaded 
with  a  bilious  Matter,  they  without  Violence  difeharge  it  by 
Vomit  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  fooncure  that  ftubborn  and  vi¬ 
olent  Vomiting  wherewith  hypochondriacal  Perfons  are  fome- 
times  afflicted.  So  likewife,  if  the  menftrual  or  hoemorrhoidal 
Flux  be  too  large,  (topped,  or  obferves  not  its  natural  Periods, 
there  is  no  better  Remedy,  hitherto  difeovered,  than  mineral 
Waters,  for  bringing  thefe  Diforders  to  rights. 

5.  Another  fingular  Inftance  of  the  Delign,  Wifdom,  and 
Goodnefs  of  Providence,  in  providing  mineral  Springs  is, 

that 
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that  they  have  this  Advantage  above  moft  other  Things,  that 
they  are  not  very  fubjeft  to  lofe  their  Virtues,  or  fall  to  Ruin  or 
Decay.  For  tho’  this  has  fometimes  happened,  yet  the  morecapital 
and  ferviceable  Springs,  of  medicinal  Ufe,  have  certainly  re¬ 
tained  their  Virtue  through  the  (Courfe  of  many  Ages,  and 
afforded  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water,  even  in  the  hotteft 
Seafon$i  whilft  other  common  Springs  have  been  dried  up. 
They  have  alfo  continued  to  abound  with  the  fame  Quantity 
of  Principles,  or  Ingredients  of  the  fame  Quality,  in  an  equal 
Proportion  of  the  Water.  And  laftly,  though  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  through  which  thele  Waters  run,  are  pregnant  with 
Metals  and  Minerals,  fomeof  them  prejudicial  and  poifonous  to 
the  Body  j  yet  the  Waters  of  thefe  Springs  diffolve  and  drink 
up  none  of  this  Kind  :  But,  as  if  directed  by  an  Appetite  of 
Choice,  impregnate  therrifelves  with  only  fuch  Principles  in 
'their  Palfage,  as  render  them  highly  agreeable  to  the  Solids  and 
Fluids  of  the  human  Body. 

Since,  therefore,  there  are  fo  many  Advantages  derivable  to 
Mankind  from  medicinal  Springs,  whence  they  were  held 
facred  by  the  Antients,  who  can  help  wondering  at  the  fupine 
Indolence  and  Negledt  both  of  Philolophers  and  Phyficians,  in 
not  examining  into  their  Principles,  Operations,  and  Effects  ? 
The  greateft  Part  of  the  Authors,  upon  this  Subjedf,  feem  to 
have  wrote  hood-winked,  fo  as  not  to  have  feen  the  real  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Ingredients  of  thefe  Waters  :  But  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  imagined  in  them  Matters  whereof  they  could  trace 
not  the  leaft  Marks  or  Signs.  Whence  it  has  happened,  that 
not  only  the  Phyficians  upon  the  Spot,  but  thofe  likewife  of 
other  Countries,  who  had  not  the  Opportunity  of  examining  our 
Waters,  have  held  them  veryfufpect,  precarious^  and  dangerous, 
and  therefore  advifed  their  Ufe  only  to  the  robuft,  the  ltrong, 
and  the  healthy  ;  being  very  apprehenfive  of  doing  Mifchief  at 
leaft,  if  not  occafioning  fudden  Death,  by  prefcribing  a  Courfe 
of  Waters  which  they  thought  abounded  with  the  Principles  of 
fo  many  Minerals,  oppofite  and  deftrudtive  to  the  human  Body, 
unlefs  all  the  Parts  thereof  were  perfectly  found  and  intire.  In 
this  Point,  however,  fuch  Phyficians  have  not  adled  confiftent- 
ly  with  themfelves,  for  their  Cuftom  has  been  to  make  thefe 
Springs,  as  it  were,  their  laft  Refource  for  the  Cure  of  chroni¬ 
cal  Diforders,  which  had  reduced  the  Patient  to  the  utmoft 
Extremity,  after  all  other  Remedies  failed,  as  if  Perfons,  who 
had  fo  long  laboured  under  inveterate  Difeafes,  could  be  fuppofed 
to  have  their  Vifcera  found  and  untainted.  Such  Phyficians, 
therefore,  notwithftanding  all  the  Darknefs  and  Diftruft  which 
may  hang  upon  their  Minds  in  this  Matter,  muft  acknowledge 
that  mineral  Waters  cannot,  at  leaft,  but  be  innocent,  if  they 
here  do  no  Mifchief ;  or  highly  ferviceable,  if  they  effed  a  Cure, 
in  Bodies  fo  worn  out  and  weakened  by  a  Diftemper,  though 
they  (hould  not  underftand  the  Reafons  whereon  the  Thing 
depends.  ,  ® 

And  if  I  ftiall  have  made  any  ufeful  Difcoveries  in  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  what  led  me  to  them  was  a  firm  Refolution,  to  take  no¬ 
thing  upon  Truft,  nor  meafure  the  Skill  of  Phyficians  by  po¬ 
pular  Opinion  j  but  myfelf  to  try,  as  far  as  my  Abilities  went, 
and  examine  every  Thing  by  the  Rules  of  Reafon.  And  finding, 
jy  ' Obfervahon  and  Experience,  the  fuperior  Excellence  and 
Ufefulnefs  of  mineral  Waters  in  the  Art  of  Medicine,  I  thought 
myfelf  obliged  to  profecute  my  Enquiries  with  a  Caution  and 
Exacrneis,  proportionable  to  the  Importance  of  the  Affair. 
Thus,  by  the  with-holding  my  Affent  to  the  received  Notions 
upon  this  Head,  and  coming  perfonally  to  examine  into  the  true 
Nature,  Principles,  and  Virtues  of  thefe  Waters,  by  the  Means 
of  chymical  and  philofophical  Experiments,  I  found  the  greateft 
Fart  of  what  had  been  faid  of  them  by  Authors,  to  be  falfe  and 
fictitious.  And  being  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  I 
held  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  oppofe  the  Errors  every  where 
itrongly  prevailing  to  the  Difadvantage  of  the  Art  I  profefs, 
ar  r»  r  °rJ  my  own  Difcoveries  with  all  the  Light  and  Strength 
of  Reafon  I  could  give  them.  And,  in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  my 
Enquiries  and  Endeavours,  I  have  happily  difcovered  certain 
Springs  of  uncommon  Virtues,  and  advantagecufly  introduced 
them  into  Phyfic.  And  if  others  will  proceed  in  the  fame 
or  a  better  Manner,  I  queftion  not  but  their  Labours  will  be 
crowned  with  the  fame  or  better  Succefs  j  which  is  what  I 
earneftly  wifh  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind.  Hoffman. 

Dr.  Slare  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  who*  was  fenfi- 
ble  that  the  popular  Notions,  with  Refpeft  to  mineral  Waters 
were  erroneous.  His  Obfervations  are  worth  inferring  But 
I  muft  obferve,  once  for  all,  that  I  have  feen  remarkable  In- 
ltances  of  the  Efie&s  of  our  own  chalybeate  Waters  in  fome  of 
the  Cafes  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  in  the  Gravel ;  but  for  Hy- 
fterics,  promoting  Fcecundity,  and  preventing  Mifcarriages 
they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  Medicines,  or  Method  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  will  very  feldom  fail  of  anfwering  this 
good  End,  if  the  Cafe  is  retrievable  by  any  Means  whatever. 
This  makes  me  very  eafily  believe  the  Virtues  attributed  to  the 
kpaw,  and  Pyrmont  Waters,  in  the  following  Pages,  to  be 
real.  But,  I  muft  confefs,  I  never  yet  faw  the  leaft  good  Effeft 
produced  by  either  of  thefe  W aters,  in  any  Cafe  whatever,  tho’ 

1  tried  them  m  many  Cafes,  till  their  Succefs,  at  leaft  in  my 
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Hands,  contradicted  the  Charaaer  they  have  acquired  anA 
made  me,  for  that  Reafon,  life  them  no  more.  I  don’t  fay 
this  with  a  View  of  derogating  from  the  Reputation  of  thefe 
Waters,  but  to  fhew,  that  they  either  lofe  their  Virtues  at  this 
Diftance  from  the  Fountain,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that 
the  wholefale  Dealers  in  Medicines  have  found  Methods  of 
counterfeiting  thefe  Waters,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  fpu- 
rious  have  the  Appearance  of  the  genuine,  without  the  leaft 
Participation  of  their  Virtues. 

Dr.  Jordis,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  whom  I 
kept  a  Correfpondence  for  above  thirty  Years  paft,  pradtifed 
Phyfic  at  Franckfurt,  and  often  at  Swalbach  in  Summer-time  * 

I  defired  him  to  examine  the  Spaw-Waters,  and  give  me  an 
Account  of  the  Contents  of  that  Sowr-Brunn  or  Acidula  (fo 
much  celebrated  for  its  Virtues,  and  Concourfe  of  Perfons  of  the 
greateft  Quality).  He  gave  me  an  Account  of  fome  Ocres  of 
ferrugineous  Parts,  which  he  calcined  and  tortured  in  the  Fire, 
to  make  them  confefs  their  fulphur  Original ;  but,  in  all  his  Ex¬ 
periments,  did  not  fatisfy  me  that  the  Water  held  one  Drop  of 
an  Acid  by  Diftillation,  &c.  That  which  gave  me  the  firft 
Sufpicion,  that  the  chalybeate  Waters  did  not  contain  any  rough, 
or  vitriolic,  or  acid  Salts  in  them,  proceeded  from  an  acciden¬ 
tal  Ufe  of  a  ftrong  iron  Water,  in  which  I  diffolved  Soap,  and 
found  it  lather  and  wafli  my  Hands  well  ;  and  then  I  ufed  a 
Walh-ball  and  ftiaved  with  itj  and  tried  feveral  other  Waters 
of  this  Sort,  which  did  the  fame,  and  much  better  than  fome 
Pump. Waters. 

I  confulted  my  Palate,  and  tried  whether  I  could  difeover  any 
Sharpnefs  or  Acidity  in  our  Englilh  Steel-Waters  at  Tunbridge, 
at  Black  Boy  in  the  Parifti  of  Fran  field  in  Suffex,  Hampfteadj 
Sunning-hill  in  Berkfhire,  &c.  but  I  was  fo  far  from  difeover- 
ing  any  fuch  Thing,  that  thefe  Waters  feemed  rather  to  leave  a  ' 
fweetifh  Flavour  or  Fare- well  behind  :  Thus  many  alcalv  Salts, 
if  nicely  examined  (of  the  fixed  Kind)  have  affeefted  my  Tafte! 

I  made  Experiments  with  feveral  Sorts  of  fuch  Spirits  as  are 
apt  to  ferment  with  Acids  j  fuch  as  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  of 
Sal  Ammoniac,  13 c.  but  thefe  made  no  Ferment,  nor  any  Mo¬ 
tion  or  Change  in  thefe  Waters. 

I  confidered  the  Difeafes  in  human  Bodies,  which  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters  were  preferibed,  by  Phyficians,  to  cure,  that  they  were  of¬ 
ten  fuch  as  proceeded  from  fharp,  acid,  or  acrimonious  Caufes, 
as  Cardialgise  or  Heart-burnings,  four  Vomitings,  corrofivd 
Diarrhoea’s,  Colics  from  Scurvies,  and  Stranguries  ;  and  that  ' 
for  thefe  Diftempers,  fweetening  and  alcalifate  Remedies  are 
made  Ufe  of. 

I  confider  thefe  Waters,  as  containing  in  them  the  Properties 
of  Iron  ;  and  I  find  by  Experience,  that  it  is  moft  oppofite  to 
Acids,  being  one  of  their  great  Correaors,  and  therefore  rather 
to  be  efteemed  an  Alcali. 

i.  Take  fome  Filings  of  Iron,  fuppofe  a  Drafn,  and  pour 
6n  them  about  ah  Ounce  of  the  milder  Acids,  fuch  as  Vine¬ 
gar,  Verjuice,  or  the  Juice  of  Lemons,  and  it  will  deftroy  the 
Sharpnefs  of  thefe  Juices  :  Or,  if  you  pour  on  thefe  Filings 
mineral  Acids,  as  the  very  corrofive  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  of  Salt 
or  what  is  called  Oil  of  Vitriol,  they  will  immediately  lofe’ 
their  Acidity,  be  difarmed  of  their  fharp  Points,  and  by  Eva- 
poration  give  a  Salt  that  will  tafte  fweetifh,  and  is  by  Chemifts 
called  Saccharum  Martis,  if  duly  prepared,  which  is  fafely  gi¬ 
ven  inwardly,  and  is  efleemed  a  good  Altering  Medicine. 

^  2.  Steel  beaten  to  a  fine  Powder  is,  without  any  farther 
Preparation,  given  inwardly  with  great  Succefs  for  ftomachic 
Difeafes,  as  in  the  Green-ficknefs,  hypochondriac,  and  various 
other  acid  and  acrimonious  Difaffe&ions. 

I  confidered  Milk  to  be  a  very  proper  and  obvious  SubjeCt 
to  bring  this  Controverfy  to  a  plain  and  unqueftionable  Deci~ 
fion.  I  made  this  Experiment  with  all  poflible  Exacftnefs ;  I 
firft  proved  the  chalybeate  Waters,  more  particularly  the  Spaw- 
Waters,  by  trying  whether  they  tinged  with  Galls.  Thefe  be¬ 
ing  very  good,  I  put  Part  of  the  Waters  to  cold  Milk ;  fome 
I  only  made  luke- warm,  and  fome  I  boiled  together,  ,  in  equal 
Proportions :  But  they  were  fo  far  from  affording  any  Curd  oi 
Coagulation,  that  they  continued  feveral  Days  without  being 
four.  ,  * 

Since  mineral  Waters,  efppcially  thofe  that  are  chalybeate, 
are  of  fuch  important  Ufe  in  Phyfic,  and  have  gained  among# 
us  fo  juft  a  Reputation  for  their  excellent  Virtues,  and  are  the 
greateft  Refuge  in  very  potent  and  obftinate  Difeafes,  this  has 
made  me  judge  it  a  Work  not  unacceptable  to  Virtuofo’s,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyfic,  to  have  this  Medicine 
fairly  examined,  its  genuine  Properties  afferted,  and  what  was 
called  an  Acid,  to  be  demonftrated  an  Alcali.  Is  it  not  a  Sort 
of  Juftice  due  to  the  World,  that  the  Germans  who  fent  us 
over  thefe  Waters,  with  this  falfe  Character  of  four  W aters, 
fhould  banifh  this  mifguiding  Term  from  their  Spaws  ?  It  is 
from  this  Miftake,  that  their  Phyficians  do  prohibit  the  Ufe 
of  all  Manner  of  LaCticinia,  as  if  they  were  as  noxious  as  dead¬ 
ly  Poifons,  whilft  they  are  in  a  Courfe  of  their  medicinal 
Waters. 

Since  this  Prejudice  has  prevailed  very  much  amongft  moft  of 
our  Water-drinkers  in  England,  I  do  atteft,  that  I  have  fre¬ 
quently 
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cjucntly  advifcd,  in  fome  Cafes,  Milk  to  be  given -daily  in  the 
Evening,  through  a  whole  Courfe  of  Steel- Waters,  with  good 
Effect ;  Nay,  I  do  affirm,  that  fome  others  could  not  bear  the 
Waters  without  having  a  third  Part  of  Milk,  or  more,  mixed 
with  them,  and  have  Continued  them  fo  for  many  Weeks, 
with  good  Advantage  :  Nor  do  I  find  the  lead  Reafon  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  Ufe  of  Milk  in  a  Courfe  of  Bath  Waters,  having 
been  here  above  a  Year  and  half,  making  the  bed  Scrutiny  I 
can  into  the  Properties,  Virtues,  and  Vices  (if  they  have  any) 

>of  thefe  Waters. 

Since  our  Experiments  difcover,  that  thofe  Things,  which  are 
t)F  a  fweetening  alcalifate  Nature,  do  fo  very  well  agree  with 
'thefe  mineral  Waters,  it  will  appear  by  the  following  Expe¬ 
riments,  that  Acids  do  very  much  difagree.  I  put  but  one 
Drop  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  to  a  large  Glafs  full  of  drong  Spaw  Wa¬ 
ters,  which,  before  the  Addition  of  this  Acid,  did  give  a  deep 
Purple  to  the  Solution  of  Galls,  but  now  would  not  give  the 
lead  Tindture,  though  I  put  in  four  times  as  much  of  the  Galls. 
From  hence,  I  conclude,  that  the  Virtues  of  the  chalybeate  Ingre¬ 
dients,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Life  and  Soul  of  thefe  Waters, 
were  fo  far  bound  up  or  dedroyed,  as  to  have  lod  their  cordial 
or  corroborating  Faculty  ;  and  that  the  Bile  or  Gall  in  the 
human  Bowels  could  not  be  able  to  feparate  the  chalybeate 
(which  are  the  only  medical)  Particles,  and  mix  them  with  the 
Chyle,  in  order  to  any  End  in  Phyfic.  Let  this  be  a  Cau¬ 
tion  to  thofe  that  defign  to  make  thefe  Waters  pafs  better  by 
Urine,  that  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  any  Acids,  it  being  a 
common  Pradtice  to  ufe  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis, 
&c.  as  a  Diuretic  ;  unlefs  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  they 
have  a  Defign  to  take  off,  and  dived  them  of  their  warm,  cor¬ 
dial,  or  altering  Power,  and  fo  to  bring  them  near  to  common 
Water ;  which  I  mud  confefs  we  are  forced  to  do,  efpecially 
in  the  Ufe  of  Bath  Waters,  in  fome  hot  inflammatory  Cafes. 

I  {hall  conclude  with  one  (hort  Experiment  in  Favour  of  our 
Alcalies;  that  if  you  put  any  alcali  Salt,  volatile  or  fixed,  fuch 
as  volatile  Salt  of  Hartffiorn,  or  of  Sal  ammoniac,  or  fixed  Salt 
of  Tartar,  of  Wormwood,  or  any  other  true  Alcali,  you  will 
then  dedroy  the  above-named  acid  Spirit,  recover  the  Virtue  of 
the  Waters,  and  difpofe  them  to  give  their  Tindture  as  they 
ufed  to  do  in  their  natural  State. 

Having  procured  about  a  dozen  Quarts  of  Pyrmont  Waters 
this  lad  Summer,  I  made  fome  Trials  with  them.  I  found  by 
the  Tade  that  they  contained  a  rich  chalybeate  Virtue,  and  alfo 
made  a  very  brisk  and  lively  Impreflion  on  the  Palate,  more 
grateful  and  fpirituous,  than  the  bed  Spaw  Waters  I  ever  taded. 
The  Spaw  Waters  are  looked  upon  as  mod  excellent,  if  they 
fparkle  a  little  in  the  Glafs :  But  thefe,  in  Summer  Time,  when 
poured  into  the  Glafs,  nay,  fometimes  even  the  Bottle,  asfoon 
as  the  Cork  was  opened,  and  the  Air  was  admitted,  would 
make  a  notable  Ebullition,  fomewhat  like  bottled  Cyder,  though 
this  was  foon  over ;  but  they  did  yet  continue  their  fmart  and 
brisk  Tade,  and  high  chalybeate  Relifh  to  the  lad  Drop,  though 
we  were  fome  Hours  in  drinking  them  off.  In  the  Winter¬ 
time,  thefe  Waters  do  not  fparkle,  nor  ferment,  at  lead  mine 
did  not ;  but  they  were  not  carefully  preferved,  being  expofed 
in  cold  Cellars  where  our  Beer  or  Wine  dood  in  the  Winter, 
and  yet  notwithdanding,  they  lod  not  the  chalybeate  Tade, 
and  alfo  retained  a  very  pleafant  brisk  Gud.  Thefe  Waters 
have  been  reckoned  in  the  Number  of  the  German  Acidida , 
and  fome  of  my  Friends,  to  whom  I  gave  a  Glafs  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  have  al'cribed  to  it  a  {harp  Tade,  and  have  been  ready  to 
1  run  away  with  a  poffeffed  Opinion  of  its  being  four  :  But  when 
I  required  them  to  call  back  that  hady  Affertion,  and  to  con- 
fider  it  better,  whether  that  Tade  was  really  four  or  acid,  they 
have  been  forced  to  recant,  and  confefs,  that  the  fmart  and 
brisk  Tade  milled  them  to  call  it  Acid,  or  truly  Sour.  Thus 
Cyder,  and  foft  Ale,  when  bottled,  will  give  fuch  an  acute 
Affedtion  to  the  Palate,  when  it  is  far  from  being  four  :  And 
even  volatile  Alcalies  of  Sal  ammoniac,  or  of  Hartffiorn,  may 
be  made  to  give  the  like  Pungency  to  the  Tongue. 

In  order  to  a  more  nice  Enquiry,  whether  any  Acidity  were 
difcoverable  in  thefe  Pyrmont  Waters,  we  dropped  in  confidera- 
ble  Quantities,  both  of  Spirit  of  Hartffiorn,  and  of  Spirit  of 
Sal  ammoniac,  both  judly  prepared  ;  but  could  not  difcover  the 
lead  Ludlation  or  Motion  to  appear  upon  this  Conjundtion, 
as  it  ufually  does  with  an  Acid.  I  made  a  yet  more  nice  and 
certain  Examen  of  thefe  Waters,  by  mixing  Milk  with  them, 
fometimes  in  equal,  fometimes  in  double  Proportion  ;  and 
in  various  Degrees  of  Warmth,  both  in  lukewarm  Degrees, 
and  alfo  with  a  boiling  Heat  ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  any 
Curdling  >  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  the  Water  preferved  the 
Milk  from  Coagulation,  for  four  or  five  Days,  even  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  it  being  hot  Weather. 

Take  a  very  little  Gall  in  Powder,  about  half  a  Grain,  to  a 
Glafs  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint ;  this  does  in  a  Moment  render 
it  turbid,  and  make  a  dark  Purple,  efpecially  if  you  dir  it  : 
but  if  you  drop  the  Powder  on  the  Surface  of  the  fame  Water, 
it  then  caufes  a  fine  blue  Tinaure.  If  you  will  make  a  very 
fine  Tindure  pleafant  to  the  Speaator,  take  five  Leaves  of 
lirong  green  Tea?  put  them  into  the  Bottom  of  a  Glafs,  holding 
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a  Quarter  of  a  Pint,  and  you  will  fee  thofe  Leaves  unfold  them- 
felves,  and,  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  tinge  the  W  ater  with  fuch 
a  cerulous  azure  Blue,  that  few  Vegetables  do  afford  the  like. 
We  obferve,  that  the  longer  thefe  Leaves,  or  any  other  Styp¬ 
tics  (which  are  the  Precipitators)  do  day.  together,  the  more 
they  degenerate  into  a  deep  Purple,  or  even  in  to  an  atramentous 

In  Reference  to  the  internal  Ufe  of  theft  Waters,  I  drank 
about  a  Quart  at  a  Time,  after  this  Manner  i  I  fird  began 
with  the  Spaw  Waters,  which  I  procured  very  good',  and  drank 
them  for  a  Week,  and  they  agreed  very  well.  I  then  drank  the 
Pyrmont  Waters  for  three  or  four  Days,  and  continued  the 
Ufe  of  thefe  Waters  alternately,  until  I  had  drank  about  twen¬ 
ty  Days.  By  the  Refult  of  my  Experiment,  it  feemed  to  me 
very  plain,  that  the  Pyrmont  Water  was  more  agreeable,  gave 
more  Strength  and  Spirit,  and  was.  as  much  or  more  prefe¬ 
rable  for  its  internal  Virtue,  as  for  its  excelling  the  other  in  a 

brisker  and  more  fprightly  Tade. 

There  is  another  Excellency  in  thefe  Waters,  which  wilt 
make  them  more  ufeful  to  us,  than  any  foreign  chalybeate  Wa¬ 
ters  we  yet  know ;  becaufe  thefe  will  keep  better,  being 
not  fo  foon  fpoiled  by  any  accidental  Infinuations  of  Air,  as  the 
Spaw  are  fubjedt  to  be.  The  chalybeate  Mineral  is  here  tho¬ 
roughly  diffolved  and  well  united,  and  mixed  in  the  Water,  fo 
that  it  does  not  eafily  precipitate  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  may  alfo 
the  better  pafs  the  Vafa  Ladtea,  and  even  enter  into  the  Mafs 
of  Blood  itfelf,  and  work  the  more  confiderable  Effedts.  That 
this  is  not  a  bare  Hypothefis,  may  be  proved  by  this  Experiment. 

Having  differed  the  Spaw  Water  to  be  expofed  in  a.  Bottle 
which  was  half  full,  and  undopped  twelve  Hours,  I  examined  it, 
and  found  it  tade  jud  like  common  Water  ;  but  the  Pyrmont 
Waters,  that  were  opened  to  the  Air  after  the  fame  Manner, 
taded  drong  of  the  Mineral,  and  gave  their  Tindture  as  at  fird  ; 
nay,  they  continued  thus  for  full  two  Days,  and  perhaps  might 
have  done  fo  longer,  but  I  thought  that  Time  fufficed.  I  may1 
fairly  conclude,  that,  dnee  the  Spaw  has  been  very  beneficial 
to  our  Patients  in  chronical  Difeafes,  thefe  Waters  of  a  much 
fuperior  Virtue  will  furpafs  them  in  conquering  many  of  ourob- 
dinate  Didempers. 

Having  had  lately  fome  Difcourfe  about  a  purging  Quality 
contained  in  thefe  Waters,  I  am  now  enquiring  into  the  Truth 
of  this  Quedion,  whether  they  in  reality  do  contain  any  purg¬ 
ing  Ingredients  cr  Properties. 

I  evaporated  about  a  Quart  of  this  Water  ad  ficcitatum  ;  I 
then  poured  on  the  Reliquiae  fome  Rain  Water,  enough  to  dif- 
folve  and  take  up  the  Salts,  and  exhaled  that  Water,  and  had  a 
Grain  or  two  of  the  Salts,  that  taded  muriatic,  fuch  as  mod 
River  and  Pump-Waters  give.  It  is  well  known,  that  thef 
purging  Waters  have  a  very  bitter  Tade,  and  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Grew,  that  Salt  was  called  Sal  catharticum  amarum ,  which 
didinguiffied  it  from  all  other  Species  of  natural  Salts  :  That  of 
the  Pyrmont  Water,  above-mentioned,  has  no  Relation  to  this, 
but  to  the  Sea-Salt,  not  being  in  the  lead  bitter. 

It  is  alfo  well  known,  that,  unlefs  our  Waters  be  impregna¬ 
ted  with  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  this  bitter  Salt,  they  will  not 
purge  at  all  :  Two  or  three  Grains  fignify  nothing,  nor  have 
the  lead  cathartic  Power.  For  Example,  put  two  Drams  of 
the  purging  Salts  to  a  Quart  of  common  Water  j  and  this  Quan¬ 
tity  will  give  but  a  Stool  or  two,  to  one  who  is  naturally  very 
eafy  to  work  upon.  I  have  examined  feveral  other  chalybeate 
Waters,  and  found  much  the  like  Ingredients,  and  never  any 
that  I  could  fufpedl  to  carry  any  purging  Properties. 

I  think  we  can  much  better  demondrate,  that  the  chalybeate 
Waters  do  contain  dyptic  and  redringent  Virtues,  becaufe  they 
owe  their  Birth  to  the  Iron  Mineral,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  Pyrites,  which  Dr.  Lider  fuggeds  (not  without  fome  Rea¬ 
fon)  to  be  the  Parent  even  of  all  Iron  Ores,  as  it  is  doubtlefs  the 
Caufe  of  all  chalybeate  Waters:  Thus  I  have  often  examined 
the  Solution  of  the  Pyrites  by  the  Rain-water  at  Deptford,  and 
at  other  Places  where  Copperas  is  made,  and  found  it  a  very 
drong  chalybeate  Water.  It  is  from  this  Mineral  we  have  our 
drong  dyptic  and  condringent  Medicines,  for  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  Ufe  ;  we  have  our  Powders  and  Salts  of  Steel,  or  Vitriol  of 
Mars,  from  hence  ;  nay,  even  thofe  obdinate  and  inveterate 
Diarrhoea’s,  which  have  baffled  the  Force  of  all  Medicines,  have, 
by  a  judicious  Ufe  of  Tunbridge,  and  other  Iron  Waters,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Cure. 

But,  notwithdanding  all  we  can  fay,  it  will  be  retorted,  that 
there  is  Matter  of  Fa£t  and  Experience  againd  us,  that  the 
Waters  really  do  purge  at  Pyrmont,  where  they  are  drank. 
This  we  do  allow  to  be  true,  that  Tunbridge  Waters  do  not 
only  purge,  but  fometimes  vomit,  when  drank  hadily,  and  in 
great  Quantity  ;  but  our  Phyficians  have  corre&ed  this  Irregu¬ 
larity,  and  we  hear  of  no  fuch  Complaints,  where  they  obferve 
a  jud  Regimen.  And  we  do  all  agree,  that  thofe  Waters  are 
in  their  ,own  Nature  binding,  and  do  oft  require  fome  open¬ 
ing  Medicine.  The  Quantities  of  Water  drank  at  Pyrmont 
are  very  large,  often  two  or  three  Engliffi  Quarts.  It  is  no 
Wonder  that  their  Weight  forces  them  through  the  Bowels  ; 
for  any  common  Water  drank  hadily,  and  in  fuch  Quantity, 

will 
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will  do  the  fame.  Whereas,  if  you  take  this  Method,  and 
will  drink  PyrmoM,  or  any  other  chalybeate  Waters  leifurely, 
viz.  a  Pint  Glafs  in  an  Hour,  or  rather  two  Half- pint  Glaffes, 
you  may  drink  three  Pints  in  fo  many  Hours,  without  Danger 
of  lofing  them  by  Deje&ion.  But  if  any  one  will  be  careful, 
and  take  this  Caution  with  him,  he  will  fcarce  fail  of  Succefs, 
that  is,  let  him  be  very  quiet  and  ftill,  both  in  Body  and 
Mind  ;  the  lefs  he  ftirs  or  walks,  the  better  he  will  pafs  oft 
his  Waters  by  Urine.  And  though  this  will  appear  a  Paradox, 
efpecially  to  thofe  Phyficians,  who  pradfife  abroad,  and  com¬ 
mend  to  their  Patients  much  Adlion  in  Walking,  yet  I  know  I 
have  both  Reafon  and  Experience  on  my  Side.  To  avoid  Pro¬ 
lixity,  I  fhall  not  declare  them  at  this  T  ime,  and  fhall  only 
afk  Leave  to  mention  one  Obfervation  I  have  made,  that  none 
of  ourEnglifh  Steel- waters  do  ftrike  fuch  a  Purple  as  the  foicign 
celebrated  chalybeate  Waters  do  ;  for  ours  do  give  a  more  turbid 
and  dark  Colour,  and  the  worfe  the  Waters  are,  the  blacker 
Sediment  they  make.  Thofe  of  Islington  abound  with  a  coaife 
Oker,  the  Mineral  is  not  well  dilTolved,  but  gives  an  atramen- 
tarious  Colour  ;  but  the  Pyrmont  Waters  excel  all  I  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  examine  in  its  bright  ceeruleous  Luftre.  Slare  s  Differ  t. 
Philof.  Tranf. 

An  Examett  of  Mineral  Waters. 

The  admirable  Virtues,  and  extraordinary  Efficacy  of  mineral 
Waters,  both  the  cold,  which  are  called  Aciduhz ,  and  the 
hot,  named  ‘Thermtzy  in  perfedfly  curing  the  molt  obftinate 
and  inveterate  Dileafes,  are  fo  well  known  and  attefted,  by 
long  Ufe  Time  out  of  Mind,  and  an  infinite  Number  of  Ex¬ 
periments,  as  to  put  the  Matter  beyond  all  Queftion.  But 
whence  thefe  Waters  derive  their  fanative  Power  and  Vir¬ 
tue  is  a  Thing  not  fo  commonly  known  ;  and,  really,  there 
are  very  few  who  know  how  to  fearch  out  the  Elements  and 
Ingredients,  in  which  their  wonderful  Efficacy  lies,  by  a  chy- 
mical  Examen. 

Now  there  is  no  better  Way  to  difeover  the  Elements  of  me- 
dicated  Waters,  than  by  evaporating  the  Liquid  by  a  gentle 
Heat,  either  in  a  Tin  Veffel  fet  over  hot  Embers  in  the  open 
Air,  or,  which  is  better,  in  a  glafs  Cucurbit,  carefully  faving 
the  Liquor  that  goes  through  the  Alembic,  that  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Solid  to  the  Liquid  may  be  obtained.  If  then 
the  Evaporation  be  made ,  to  a  Drynefs,  and  the  dry  Mafs, 
left  in  the  Cucurbit,  be  accurately  weighed,  we  have  the 
true  Weight  of  the  Ingredients,  which  are  of  a  more  fixed 
Nature,  and,  though  of  a  different  Texture,  muff  be  exa¬ 
mined. 

Firff,  then,  a  Solution  of  the  Refiduum  muff  be  made  with 
pure  Water  that  is  diftilled,  which  is  always  requifite  for 
the  more  accurate  Examen  of  Things  chymically  prepared, 
for  many  Spring-waters  contain  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Earth  and  Salt.  In  this  Solution  the  Salt  is  feparated,  and 
the  Earth  remains,  which  is  lefs  foluble  in  Water.  It  is  eafy 
to  know,  whether  this  Salt  be  alcaline,  by  mixing  it  with  an 
Acid,  for  then  it  forms  a  SalTertius,  or  neutral  Salt  ;  or 
with  Sal  Ammoniac,  in  which  Cafe  the  volatile  urinous 
Smell  betrays  it.  Or  it  may  be  known,  when  a  Solution 
of  fublimate  Mercury  in  Water  is  added  to  it,  for  then  a 
yellow  Powder  precipitates  ;  or  if  it  gives  a  green  Colour  to 
Syrup  of  Violets  mixed  with  it. 

The  Cafe  carries  a  little  more  Difficulty,  when  the  Salts,  left 
after  Evaporation,  are  not  of  one  and  the  fame,  but  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Kinds  :  As  when,  for  Example,  alcaline  Salts  are 
mixed  with  thofe  that  are  neutral,  fuch  are  common  Salt  j 
or  calcareous  Salt,  as  Aphronitrum,  or  fulphurous  Salt, 
which  approaches  to  the  Nature  of  Arcanum  duplicatum, 
or  vitriolated  Tartar.  Hence  it  may  well  be  afked.  How 
{hall  thefe  be  feparated  from  one  another  ?  It  muft  be  done 
after  the  following  Manner  :  Pour  common  Water  on  the 
dry  Mafs,  and,  after  a  gentle  Agitation,  let  it  run  off.  By 
this  Means  there  will  remain  a  faline  Powder,  not  eafily  dif- 
foluble,  fuch  as  are  all  your  middle  Salts,  for  alcaline  Salts 
readily  diffolve  in  Water.  There  is  another  Way  of  feparat- 
ing  neutral  Salts  from  alcaline,  and  that  is,  by  Cryftalliza- 
tion  ;  in  which,  if  rightly  performed,  every  middle  Kind  of 
Salt,  beft  fitted  to  receive  a  folid  Figure,  firft  defeends  in 
the  Form  of  Cryftals,  there  remaining  nothing  but  a  lixivi- 
ous  Liquor,  which  fwims  a-top,  and  receives  with  more  Dif¬ 
ficulty  a  folid  Form. 

•  Here  another  Queftion  will  arife,  viz.  How  may  the  genuine 
Nature  and  Properties  of  the  middle  Kind  of  Salts  be  found 
out  ?  You  are  to  know  then,  that  no  other  Salts  are  con¬ 
veyed  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  in  the  Vehicle  of 
Water,  than  either  common  Salt,  or  a  Kind  of  neutral  Salt, 
of  a  vitriolic  and  fulphurous  Nature,  being  made  up  of  the 
Acid  of  Sulphur  or  Vitriol,  and  a  Sort  of  Salt,  or  Earth, 
of  the  alcaline  Kind  :  The  former,  that  is,  common  Salt, 
may  very  well  be  diflinguifhed,  partly  by  the  Savour,  and  cu¬ 
bical  Figure,  which  Cryftallization  gives  it,  and  partly,  by 
emitting,  when  mixed  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  a  copious  white 
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F umc,  of  a  mod  penetrating  Smell ;  the  other  Salt,  which 
derives  its  Original  from  an  univerfal,  fubterraneous,  fulphurous 
Acid,  is  thus  tried,  viz.  Mix  two  Parts  of  the  fame  with  one 
Part  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  one  of  Powder  of  Charcoal,  and 
let  them  incorporate  and  fufe  together  in  a  Crucible  over  a 
melting  Heat  j  there  will  then  be  produced  a  red  Mafs,  of 
a  fulphurous  alcaline  Tafte,  much  refembling  the  Liver  of 
Sulphur,  and  from  which,  with  highly  rectified  Spirits  of 
Wine,  is  extracted  the  true  yellow  Tin&ure  of  Sulphur, 
which  ftains  Silver  with  a  footy  Colour. 

F rom  a  Solution  of  this  Mafs  with  Water,  by  an  acid  Li¬ 
quor,  is  precipitated  the  true  Lac  Sulphuris ;  a  manifeft  Evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  mineral  Sulphur,  which  is  compounded  of  the 
univerfal  Acid,  and  inflammatory  Principle,  is  revived  in 
this  Procefs.  I  not  only  found  this  true,  in  all  Salts  pro¬ 
cured  by  A.rt,  which  are  compounded  with  the  Acid  of 
Vitriol  or  Sulphur,  but  alfo  by  Means  of  this  Procefs  pro¬ 
duced  a  fulphurous  alcaline  Mafs  out  of  all  the  middle  Salts, 
common  Salt  excepted,  which  are  found  in  the  mineral 
Waters,  both  cold  and  hot;  but  with  this  Difference,  that, 
if  the  middle  Salt  be  compounded  of  an  alcaline  Salt  and 
the  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  the  eafier  is  theFufion  by  Fire,  which 
becomes  far  more  difficult,  if  this  Acid  be  united  with  a  ter¬ 
rene,  or  gypfeo- calcareous  Element,  fuch  as  is  the  Salt  in 
what  they  call  the  Aphronitre  which  adheres  to  Stones. 

Befides  alcaline  and  middle  Salts,  there  is,  in  very  many  of  the 
cold  mineral  Waters,  a  vitriolic  Salt,  which  is  feldom  of 
a  fixed  Nature,  but,  for  the  mod  Part,  fubtile  and  volatile. 
This  fame  Salt  is  known  to  be  in  all  Waters  and  Liquids, 
not  fo  much  by  the  Tafte,  as  by  the  dark-purple  and 
blackifli  Colour  they  receive  from  the  fine  Powder  of  Galls, 
or  the  Rinds  of  Pomegranates,  or  an  Infufion  of  the  Flowers 
of  Pomegranates.  The  Volatility  of  the  Spirit  of  this  Vi¬ 
triol,  or  rather  of  the  Acid  of  this  Mineral,  which,  in 
Conjunction  with  martial  or  olearous  Particles,  conftitutes 
the  fubtile  Salt  of  Vitriol,  appears  efpecially  in  this,  that 
mineral  Waters,  which  take  a  black  Tindture  from  Powder 
of  Galls,  and  drank  make  the  Excrements  black,  if  expofed 
a- while  to  the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Place,  immediately  lofe 
their  vitriolic  Tafte  and  Faculty  of  changing  their  Colour, 
which  happens  yet  much  fooner  upon  a  gentle  Boiling  and 
Ebullition. 

There  remains  yet  fomething  to  be  examined  in  mineral 
Waters,  and  that  is  their  very  fubtile  fpintous  Element,  which 
feems  to  be  of  an  aereo-ethereal  Nature,  and  to  have  an  ela- 
ftic  Property.  The  Prefence  and  Abundance  of  this  are 
manifefted,  not  only  by  the  Vapour,  which  ftrikes  the  No- 
ftrils,  but  alfo  by  their  Effedl  on  the  Head  in  drinking.  To 
this  Principle  alfo  it  muft;  be  aferibed,  that  mineral  Waters, 
efpecially  the  cold  Springs,  poured  out  of  one  Glafs  into  an¬ 
other,  raife  Plenty  of  Bubbles,  which  ftick  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Veffel.  - 

But  thefe  Bubbles  rife  in  ftill  greater  Plenty,  and  with  more 
Force  and  Celerity  from  the  Interftices  of  thefe  Waters  to 
the  Superficies,  when  they  are  mixed  in  equal  Proportion 
with  Mofelle  or  Rhenifh  Wine,  or  any  other  that  contains 
a  fubtile  Acid,  and  a  little  Sugar.  For  fo  they  look  well  to 
the  Eye,  and  become  of  a  delicious  Tafte,  the  Vapours  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  them  in  fuch  Plenty,  that  they  feem  to  fmoak. 
This  Effervefcence,  by  which  thefe  Bubbles  are  principal!'/ 
raifed,  depends  on  the  Conflict  of  the  alcaline  Salt,  which 
prevails  in  mineral  Waters,  with  the  fubtile  Acid  of  the 
Wines. 

This  fpiritous  Principle,  refiding  in  the  Waters,  is  alfo  the 
Caufe  why  Veffels,  or  Bottles,  clofe  flopped,  when  heated, 
burft  with  great  Vehemence;  a  fure  Evidence  of  the  vaft  ex- 
panfive  Power  of  this  very  fubtile  Matter. 

Moreover,  the  Exiftence  of  this  fpiritous  Element,  which 
ennobles  mineral  Springs,  may  very  conveniently  be  tried,  in 
a  Vacuum,  by  Help  ol  the  Air  -  pump,  in  which  fo  great  a 
Quantity  of  Bubbles  rifes  to  the  Superficies  of  the  Veffel, 
that  they  feem  like  a  Liquor  heated  to  a  Degree  of  Ebullition. 

Such  Springs  therefore,  as  have  undergone  an  Examen,  and 
do  not  produce  the  like  Eftedts  and  Phasnomena,  are  to  be 
efteemed  of  much  inferior  Virtue.  For  it  is  that  moft  fubtile 
mineral  Spirit,  which  endues  the  Waters  and  their  Ingre¬ 
dients  with  fuch  extraordinary  Virtues,  fo  as  not  only  with 
Speed  to  enter  and  penetrate  into  the  very  inmoft  Receffes 
and  Emundfories  of  the  Body,  but  to  communicate  greater 
Strength,  and  Power  of  Moving,  to  the  folid  Parts,  and  the 
Fibrae  Motrices,  for  the  more  ready  Paffage  of  the  Waters 
through  the  tubulous  Frame  of  our  Bodies,  by  which  not  only 
the  Veffels  are  cleaned  and  freed  from  all  Obftru&ions,  but 
the  Secretions  and  Excretions  of  ufelefs  Parts  are  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Manner  promoted. 

But  as  there  is  no  Spring- water,  which  does  not  afford  fome¬ 
thing  earthy,  and  hardly  foluble,  after  Evaporation,  fo  we 
find  the  fame  Thing  in  mineral  Waters,  whether  hot  or 
cold,  even  in  thofe  that  have  the  greatelr  Reputation  for  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues.  Now  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  this 
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gvofs  Subftance  ought  alfo  to  be  inquired  into.  For  there 
are  various  Kinds  of  Earth ,  through  which  the  Waters 
take  their  Courfe,  fome  Parts  of  which  are  eafily  taken  up  by 
Waters,  becaule  of  their  inteftine  Motion. 

The  Things,  which  get  into  the  Pores  of  the  Water,  are 
chiefly  thefe  :  Limy,  okerous,  clayey,  and  even  ftony  Earths. 
The  Matter  of  the  limy  Kind  is  known  by  its  Efferve- 
fcence  with  an  Acid,  and  alfo  by  Burning,  in  which  it  ac¬ 
quires  the  higheft  Acrimony.  If  there  be  vaft  Quantities  of 
this  limy  Earth  in  the  Waters,  efpecially  hot  Waters,  it 
feparates  in  cold  Weather,  and  flicks  to  the  VefTels  and  Pipes, 
that  contain  the  Water,  and,  in  a  little  Time,  covers  them 
over  with  a  ftony  Cruft,  as  we  fee  in  the  Caroline  Baths, 
which  contain  fuch  Plenty  of  alcaline  and  limy  Earth,  that 
Stones  of  vaft  Bignefs  are  formed  in  the  VefTels  and  Pipes 
that  hold  them.  If  the  Sediment,  or  Precipitate,  which, 
after  Evaporation  and  Cryftallization  of  the  Salts,  remains 
in  the  Filtre,  is  of  a  yellow  Colour,  which,  in  Calcining, 
changes  to  red,  it  is  a  Sign  of  a  martial  or  ftrong  Matter, 
which  never  fails  to  exert  its  wholefome  Operations  on  the 
Human  Body  ,  by  its  gently  aflringent  and  corroborating 
Virtue. 

But  this  okerous  Subftance,  though  it  takes  its  Colour  from 
Iron  ,  will  not  fuffer  a  Solution  by  an  Acid,  becaufe  it  is 
of  the  Nature  of  Clays.  Many  Waters  are  full  of  this 
Sort  of  bolar  and  martial  Earth,  without  any  other  faline 
and  fpiritous  Ingredient  ,  whence  they  are  of  no  fmall  Service 
in  the  Cure  of  Chronic  Diftempers,  both  drank  and  ufed  as 
Baths.  In  this  Clafs  we  may  reckon  the  Spring  at  Freyen- 
wald  in  the  Marquifate,  at  Bibra  in  Thuringia,  and  Leuch- 
ftad  in  Meiffen,  whofe  corroborative,  drying,  and  diapho¬ 
retic  Virtues,  efpecially  when  ufed  by  Way  of  Bath,  cannot 
be  too  much  commended. 

If  there  be  any  Thing  ftony  in  mineral  Springs,  it  may  rea¬ 
dily  be  known  by  Elutriation  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Wa 
ter,  by  which  all  the  fubtile  terreous  Parts  are  diffolved  ;  for  its 
Weight  carries  it  to  the  Bottom,  and  will  not  eafily  fuffertit  to 
be  moved  out  of  its  Place. 

Befides  the  hot  and  cold  mineral  Waters,  in  which  it  was 
our  firft  Affertion  that  Alcalies  predominate  ,  there  are  alfo 
medicinal  Springs,  impregnated  neither  with  Acid  nor  Alcali, 
nor  capable  of  tinging^Syrup  of  Violets,  but  containing  on¬ 
ly  a  Salt  of  a  middle  Nature,  which  may  beft  be  procured 
by  Evaporation.  Of  this  Kind,  chiefly,  are  fome  Springs 
firft  difcovered  by  me  fome  Years  ago  in  Bohemia,  at  the 
Town  of  Zetliz,  two  Miles  from  the  City  of  Tcepliz, 
whofe  Waters,  are  very  bitter,  laxative,  and  contain  a  con- 
fiderable  Quantity  of  a  middle  Salt,  which  is  much  of  the 
fame  Nature  and  Virtues  with  Aphronitre,  or  artificial  Epfom 
Salt.  Hoffman,  Obf.  Phyf  Chy. 

The  following  Particulars ,  relating  to  fome  of  the  principal  mi¬ 
neral  Waters  in  Germany,  will ,  it  is  to  be  hoped ,  both  en¬ 
courage ,  and  enable  the  Curious ,  who  live  near  any  mineral 
Springs ,  of  which  there  is  great  Plenty  in  England ,  not  yet 
taken  fufficient  Notice  of,  to  examine  into  their  Contents  and 
refpeftive  Natures ,  that  their  Efficacy,  in  the  Cure  of  Dif- 
eafes ,  may  be  rendered  more  certain ,  and  more  generally  known 
to  the  World. 

1.  As  it  is  certain,  that  medicinal  Springs,  whether  of  the 
hot  or  cold  Kind,  found  in  different  Countries,  differ  confi- 
derably  with  Regard  to  the  Principles  or  Ingredients  they  con¬ 
tain  ;  and  again,  in  Point  of  Purity  of  the  Waters,  whence 
fome  become  ferviceable  in  one  Sort  of  Diftempers,  and  others 
in  another  ;  fome  of  them  ufeful  in  this  Conftitution,  and 
fome  in  that ;  it  becomes  a  Matter  of  Importance,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  precife  Virtues  and  Efficacies  of  different  Springs, 
by  the  Means  of  fure  Experiments.  And  to  lead  others  into 
a  regular  and  juft  Method  of  doing  this,  or  of  difcovering 
fuch  Springs,  as  are  of  greateft  Efficacy  for  the  Cure  of  Dif- 
eafes  in  every  Country,  is  the  Deffgn  of  the  prefent  Se&ion. 
To  render  the  whole  Matter  familiar  and  intelligible,  we  (hall 
proceed  in  the  inftruclive  Way  of  Examples,  rather  than  Pre¬ 
cepts  ;  and  lay  down  Sets  of  Experiments,  that  we  have  our- 
felves  made  upon  the  Waters  of  certain  Springs  of  the  greateft 
Character  and  Reputation  in  Germany  :  Whence  at  the  fame 
Time  we  (hall  have  an  Opportunity  of  confirming  their  medi¬ 
cinal  Virtues  by  Experience,  and  Inftances  of  Perfons  who 
have  drank  them  with  Succefs  ;‘and  thus  of  demonftrating  their 
Virtues  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Contents,  which  our  Trials  ma- 
nifeft  in  them. 

2.  We  begin  with  the  Pyrmont  Waters,  which,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  penetrating  Nature,  and  quick  Pafling  off,  hold 
the  principal  Place  among  cold  Springs.  It  is  remarkable  of 
thefe  Waters,  above  all  others,  that  the  glafs  or  earthen  Vef- 
fels  filled  with  them  at  the  Spring-head,  and  well  flopped 
down,  eafily  burft  to  Pieces,  with  confiderable  Violence,  upon 
ihaking,  or  being  gently  treated.  So  that,  if  Flalks  of  it  are 
to  be  carried  to  diftant  Places,  it  is  neceffary  not  to  fill  them 


to  the  Top  ;  or  elfe,  to  let  them  remain  open  for  fome  Hours, 
that  their  volatile  elaftic  Spirit  may  in  fome  Degree  fly  off. 

3.  If  thefe  Waters  be  drank  cold,  upon  an  empty  Stomach, 
in  the  Morning,  they  not  only  brifkly  ftrike  the  Nofe  with 
a  fubtile  penetrating  Vapour,  that  riffcs  from  them  ;  but  alfo 
render  the  Head  giddy,  as  if  the  Perfon  had  drank  too  much 
Wine. 

4.  They  fometimes  operate  by  Stool ;  and  this  the  more 
powerfully,  when  they  are  not  drank  at  the  Spring-head,  but 
carried  to  fome  Diftance  before  they  are  ufed.  And  the  Matter 
they  thus  difcharge  out  of  the  Body,  is  of  a  blacker  Colour 
than  happens  upon  drinking  the  Waters  of  other  cold  Springs. 
But  they  lofe  all  their  purgative  Virtue,  by  being  long  expofed 
to  the  open  Air;  and  in  that  Cafe  do  not  tinge  the  Excrements 

black.  *  .  . 

Dr,  Slare  finding,  upon  Evaporation,  no  bitter  cathartic  Salt 

in  thefe  Pyrmont  Waters,  will  not  allow  them  properly  purga¬ 
tive  ;  but  attributes  this  Effe&  to  their  being  drank  haftily,  or 
in  large  Quantities  ;  in  which  Cafe  common  Water  would  have 
the  fame  EffeCl.  But,  from  the  Account  here  given,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fomewhat  purgative,  by  Means  ol  their  volatile 
vitriolic  Spirit  ;  which  is  alfo  vomitive,  when  it  largely  abounds 
in  Steel-waters ;  as  appears  by  an  eminent  Inftance  in  the 
newly  difcovered  ftrong  chalybeate  Waters  of  Pafti  in  I  ranee. 
See  Hifl.  de  1' Ac.  Roy.  An.  1720. 

5.  If  Tea- leaves,  Balauftian  Flowers,  or  powdered  Galls  be 
thrown  in  a  Glafs  of  this  Water,  it  firft  acquires  a  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  which  foon  after  turns  to  a  Purple,  and  at  length  a 
Black  :  Which  (hews,  that  black  Colour  proceeds  from  a  Con¬ 
centration  of  the  Purple  ;  and  that  the  blue  Colour  is  nothing 
more  than  a  faint  and  dilute  Purple.  But,  if  a  little  Spirit  of 
Vitriol  be  dropped  into  the  Water  that  is  thus  tinged,  all  the 
Colour  prefently  vanifhes. 

6  If  any  acid  Spirit,  whether  of  the  ftronger  Kind,  fuch 
as  Spirit  of  Vitriol  and  Aqua  Fortis  ;  or  of  the  weaker,  fuch 
as  Vinegar,  Lemon  Juice,  or  Rhenifh  Wine,  be  mixed  with 
this  Water,  it  caufes  a  manifeft  Ebullition,  and  throws  up  a  large 
Quantity  of  Bubbles  to  the  Top  with  Violence,  and  a  vaporous 
Exhalation. 

7.  On  the  other  Hand,  if  any  alcaline  Liquor,  whether  of  the 
fixed  Sort,  as  Oil  of  Tartar,  or  of  the  volatile,  as  a  dilute  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  be  mixed  with  this  Water,  no  obfervable 
Conflict  or  Ebullition  enfues  :  But  the  Water  only  becomes  a 
little  thick  and  white.  And  if  now  Spirit  of  Vitriol  be  dropped 
into  it,  fo  as  to  faturate  the  alcaline  Principle,  the  Water  again 
becomes  pellucid  and  tranfparent. 

8.  Upon  mixing  an  equal  Quantity  of  Cow’s  Milk  along  with 
this  Water,  the  Milk  does  not  curdle,  but  rather  becomes  more 
fluid  ;  and  is  by  this  Means  preferved  from  turning  four  ;  which 
affords  an  indifputable  Proof  that  this  Water  abounds  not  with 
an  Acid. 

This  Particular  is  farther  confirmed  of  thefe  Waters  by  Dr. 
Slare  ;  who  found  they  did  not  curdle  Milk,  even  when  boiled, 
in  an  equal  Quantity  wuth  it,  but  caufed  the  Milk  to  continue 
feveral  Days  without  turning  four. 

9.  If  Syrup  of  Violets  be  mixed  with  this  Water,  it  turns  of  a 
deep  green  Colour  ;  which  prefently  difappears  again  upon  the 
Addition  of  a  few  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol. 

10.  Upon  evaporating  forty-eight  Ounces  of  this  Water  over 
a  gentle  Fire,  we  obtained  two  Scruples  of  a  dry  Matter ;  one 
half  whereof  being  put  into  a  proper  Glafs,  we  let  fall  there¬ 
on  thirty  Drops  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  ;  upon  which  there  arofe  a 
ftrong  Ebullition,  and  a  fine  rarefied  Vapour  that  (harply  ftruck 
the  Nofe,  in  the  fame  Adanner  as  when  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  poured 
upon  common  Salt.  Upon  the  other  half  of  this  dry  Alatter 
we  poured  fome  pure  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  which  made  a  Con¬ 
flict  therewith,  and  turned  it  into  a  bitterifh  faline  Subftance  ; 
leaving  behind  a  confiderable  Proportion  of  a  chalky  Earth, 
which,  when  walhed  in  fair  Water,  no  longer  made  any  Effer- 
vefcence  with  an  acid  Spirit. 

11.  Upon  expofing  feveral  Pints  of  Pyrmont  W^ater  in  a 
large  Silver  Veflel,  for  twenty-four  Hours,  to  the  open  Air,  we 
found  it  fo  much  altered  from  its  original  State  and  Difpofition, 
as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhable  for  what  it  was,  fo  fluggifh  and 
unaCtive  it  appeared.  For  to  the  Tafte  it  had  quite  loft  its  mi¬ 
neral,  brifk,  and  penetrating  Nature,  and  became  perfe&ly  in- 
fipid.  It  was  alfo  changed  in  its  Tranfparency,  and  became 
thick  and  turbid,  with  a  fine  yellowilh  Earth  fallen  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  And  when  the  Liquor,  that  floated  above  that  Powder, 
was  poured  off,  it  no  longer  made  any  Ebullition  with  an  Acid, 
nor  turned  black  with  powdered  Galls,  nor  greenifh  with  Syrup 
of  Violets. 

12.  From  thefe  feveral  Particulars  it  plainly  appears,  that  the 
Pyrmont  Waters  very  copioufly  abound  in  a  pure,  penetrating, 
elaftic,  mineral  Spirit,  whereon  their  principal  and  diftinguifhing 
Virtue  and  Efficacy  depend.  For  this  highly  rarefied  Prin¬ 
ciple,  fo  long  as  it  cleaves  to  the  earthy  and  chalky  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  Water,  affumes  the  Nature  of  an  Alcali  :  But, 
being  alfo  joined  with  a  fubtile  Irony  Earth,  it  refembles  the 
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Nature  of  Vitriol  ,  has  a  vitriolic  Tafte,  renders  the  Excre¬ 
ments  black,  and  makes  an  inky  Tincture  with  Galls.  There¬ 
fore,  whilft  this  Principle  remains  in  the  Waters,  it  thus  ren¬ 
ders  them  extremely  active  and  powerful  in  opening  Obftruiti- 
ons,  and  promoting  the  Secretions  of  the  Body.  But,  when 
once  this  Spirit  is  gone  from  them,  all  their  medicinal  and  di- 
ftinguifhing  Virtue  and  Excellence  is  loft,  or  goes  oft  along 
with  it.  And  as  thefe  Pyrmont  Waters  copioufly  abound  with 
this  fpiritous  Principle,  and  confequently  have  a  ftrong  Operation 
and  Effect ,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ufeof  them  is  rather  fitted  to 
fuch  as  are  of  robuft  and  corpulent  Habits,  than  for  Perfons  of 
a  foft,  delicate,  and  tender  Conftitution.  Yet  they  may,  with 
great  Safety  and  Advantage,  be  drank  by  the  Weak  and  Infirm, 
in  a  fmall  Quantity  ,  or  diluted  with  other  pure  and  whole- 
fome  common  Spring- water.  They  are  alfo  very  advantageoufly 
mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Milk,  and  thus  become  emi¬ 
nently  ferviceable  to  Perfons  troubled  with  the  Gout  and  Scurvy, 
of  which  we  have  feen  numerous  Inftances,  in  our  long  Expe¬ 
rience  of  thefe  Waters. 

13.  Next  to  the  Pyrmont  come  the  Waters  of  Egra  ;  as  near¬ 
ly  approaching  them  in  Virtue.  For  altho’  they  do  not  abound 
fo  largely  in  Spirit,  but  are  of  a  milder  Nature ;  yet  for  this 
Reafon  they  are  drank  with  more  Succefs,  and  at  prefent  are  more 
frequented  than  the  Pyrmont  Wells :  An  immenfe  Quantity 
thereof  is  alfo  yearly  fent  to  foreign  Countries. 

14.  Upon  pouring  Spirit  of  Vitriol  into  this  Water,  there 
arifes  a  manifeft  Ebullition,  though  not  fo  large  as  in  the  Pyr¬ 
mont  Waters. 

15.  Upon  mixing  Oil  of  Tartar  with  this  Water,  it  ftill  re¬ 
mains  tranfparent  or  limpid,  without  any  Thicknefs  or  Foul- 
nefs  ;  whereas  other  mineral  Waters  generally  turn  muddy  or 
milky,  upon  dropping  an  alcaline  Liquor  into  them,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  common  Salt  or  chalky  Earth  they  contain. 

16.  If  this  Water  be  frefh  taken  from  the  Spring-head,  it 
turns  purple  with  Galls  ;  but  alters  not  its  Colour  therewith, 
when  carried  to  any  great  Diftance ;  unlefs  the  containing 
Veflel  were  very  exactly  clofed,  which  is  a  fure  Indication 
that  it  contains  extremely  little,  if  any  Thing,  of  an  Irony 
Earth. 

17.  With  Syrup  of  Violets  it  turns  of  a  dilute  Green, 
which  (hews,  that  the  alcaline  Principle  rather  predominates 
in  it. 

18.  A  Solution  of  the  Vitriol  of  Iron,  being  added  to  it, 
throws  down  yellowifla  Clouds,  or  a  dreggy  Matter,  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  though  this  is  rather  owing  to  the  Vitriol  itfelf,  that  was 
added',  than  to  the  Water  ,  which  thus  difl'olves  and  fpreads  it, 
whilft  the  Acid  of  the  Vitriol  meets  with  the  alcaline  Salt  of  the 
Water,  and  lets  go  its  fine  Particles  of  Iron. 

19.  Upon  diftilling  twelve  Ounces  of  this  Water,  in  Bal- 
heo  Mariae,  we  firft  obtained  a  perfe£tly  infipid  Phlegm,  and 
twenty -four  Grains  of  a  dry  faline  Matter  at  the  Bottom ; 
Upon  this  Matter  we  poured  Oil  of  Vitriol,  but  there  enfued  no 
Struggle  or  Effervefcence,  nor  any  volatile  Fume,  which  (hews 
this  Water  contains  no  Proportion  of  common  Salt. 

20.  Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Waters  of  Egra  owe 
their  purging  Quality  to  their  large  Quantity  of  bitter  ca¬ 
thartic  Salt  ,  which  is  of  a  neutral  Nature,  in  Refpe£t  to 
Acid  and  Alcali  ;  and  this  purging  Salt  is  yearly  prepared 
from  thefe  Waters,  by  boiling,  and  fent  away,  in  v«ry  large 
Quantities,  to  foreign  Countries.  The  Salt  has  jio  Virtue 
different  from  that  commonly  called  Epfom  Salt,  and  ’if  ari 
Ounce  of  it  be  diffolved  in  a  Pint  of  Water,  it  purges  advan- 
tageoufly,t  or  gives  three  or  four  Motions  without  Diftur- 
bance.  Thefe  Waters  are  alfo  highly  commendable,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Subtilty,  Lightnefs,  and  Purity  of  their  aqueous 
Part ;  and  may  in  this  Refpebt  be  preferred  to  the  Pyrmont 
Waters,  which  abound  with  a  copious  Oker,  and  a  chalky 
Earth.  It  is  therefore  agreeable  to  Reafon  and  Experience, 
that  the  Egra  Waters  are  well  fitted  for  carrying  off  Vifci- 
dities,  efpecially  in  the  firft  Paffages,  arid  waffling  away  the 
obftrubfirig  Matters  in  hypochondriacal  Perfons,  or  thofe  of  an 
ill  Habit  of  Body,  and  difeharging  fuch  Matters  by  Stool  ;  and, 
again,  for  opening  Obftru&ions  in  the  Blood-vefTels  of  the 
Vifcera,  and  diffolving  any  tough,  clammy  Humours  lodged 
therein. 

21.  We  next  proceed  to  the  Seitz  Waters,  which  for  their 
Excellence  are  celebrated  far  and  near ;  and,  on  Account  of 
the  mild  Manner  they  aeft  in,  are  drank  with  fingular  Advan¬ 
tage,  even  in  extremely  weak  and  emaciated  Conftitutions  ; 
efpecially  by  confumptive  Perfons,  or  thofe  of  weak  arid  unfound 
Lungs. 

22.  Thefe  Waters  make  an  immediate  Effervefcence  with 
any  Acid,  whether  it  be  ftrong  or  weak,  and  if  mixed  with 
Rhenifh  Wine,  and  a  little  powdered  Sugar,  they  bubble  up  in 
a  violent  Manner,  with  a  crackling  Noife  and  Fume,  whilft  the 
whole  Mixture  appears  like  frothy  Milk. 

23.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  old  Hock,  they 
turn  dufky,  or  appear  of  a  brown,  reddifh  Colour,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  when  Oil  of  Tartar,  or  ftrong  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac,  is  poured  into  a  generous  W hi te  Wine. 
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24.  The  Tafte  of  thefe  Waters  is  not  fprightly,  penetratinsrj 
and  tartifh,  like  the  Waters  of  other  brilk  mineral  Springs ;  but 
fomewhat  lixivious  upon  the  Tongue. 

25.  They  turn  not  blue,  or  purple,  much  lefs  black,  with 
Galls,  nor  tinge  the  Excrements  inky  in  the  Courfe  of  drink¬ 
ing  them. 

26.  With  Oil  of  Tartar  they  turn  milky,  but  let  fall  no  Se¬ 
diment  to  the  Bottom. 

27.  Twenty-four  Ounces  of  this  Water,  being  gently  ex¬ 
haled  away,  left  behind  it  a  Dram  and  twelve  Grains  of  a 
faline  Matter,  which  being  again  diffolved  in  Water,  and  palled 
through  Filtring-paper,  afforded  a  Lixivium,  from  whence  we" 
obtained  two  Scruples  of  a  pure  alcaline  Salt.  1  o  a  Solu¬ 
tion  of  this  Salt  we  put  a  Solution  of  Mercury  fublimate  ; 
whence  a  fine  yellow  Precipitate,  or  Turbith  Mineral,  gradually 
fell  to  the  Bottom.  We  had  alfo  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  an  In- 
fufion  of  Rhubarb  turned  into  a  beautiful  red  Colour  by  this 
Solution. 

28.  This  fame  alcaline  Salt  alfo,  being  mixed  with  Sal 
Ammoniac,  bound  up  the  Acid  thereof,  and  fet  free  the  vo¬ 
latile  urinous  Part,  fo  that  it  rofe  in  Spirit,  and  brifkly  ftruck 
the  Nofe,  which  are  all  evident  Signs  of  a  fixed  Alcali. 

29.  Having  faturated  twenty-four  Ounces  of  this  Water  with 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  then  gently  exhaled  away  the  Mixture  to  Dry- 
nefs,  we  procured  a  Dram  and  an  half  of  a  neutral  Salt,  like  to 
theTartarum  Vitriolatum. 

30.  We  know  of  no  medicinal  Waters  which  fo  eafily 
run  into  Putrefaction  and  Stench  as  thefe ,  infomuch  that 
the  Bottle  muff  be  perfectly  filled,  exaCtly  flopped  down  with 
Cork,  and  carefully  pitched  over,  to  preferve  them  found. 

31.  If  this  Water  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  in  a  wide 
Veflel,  for  twenty-four  Hours,  it  intirely  lofes  its  original 
Tafte,  and  becomes  lixivious,  as  if  Oil  of  Tartar  had  been 
dropped  into  it,  and  yet  there  falls  no  yellow  Subftance  to 
the  Bottom. 

32.  An  attentive  Confideration  of  thefe  Phaenomena  will 
clearly  fhew,  that  this  Spring  plentifully  abounds  with  the 
Matter  of  a  pure  alcaline  Salt,  of  which  it  contains  a  larger 
Quantity  than  any  other  in  Germany.  Yet  it  holds  no  bit¬ 
ter  calcarfebus  Salt,  nor  any  Principle  of  Iron  ;  whence  it  has 
no  great  purgative  or  aftringent  Quality,  but  principally  ope¬ 
rates  by  Urine.  Again,  this  Spring  is  but  fparingly  fuppli- 
ed  with  the  fine  volatile  mineral  Spirit  ;  and,  for  this  Rea¬ 
fon,  proves  of  a  very  mild  and  gentle  Nature.  All  which 
being  confidered,  it  follows,  that  thefe  Waters  are  not  only 
innocent,  but  may  frequently  bfe  ufed  with  great  Succefs  and 
Advantage,  even  by  fuch  as  are  of  the  weakeft  Habit  of  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  particularly  in  fcorbutic,  phthifical,  and  nervous  Dis¬ 
orders.  They  may  either  be  ufed  alone,  or^  what  is  ftill  bet¬ 
ter,  mixed  with  Afs’s,  or  Goat’s- milk  ;  which  Method  of 
drinking  them  I  firft,  with  good  Succefs,  introduced  above 
five  and  twenty  Years  fince,  and  numerous  Phyficians,  with 
the  fame  Succefs,  have  followed  my  Example.  I  think,  I  can 
.affuredly  affirm,  that  for  diluting  and  waffling  oft'  acid  and 
ill-concoCted  Humours,  correcting  the  ill  Habit  of  the  Blood 
and  Juices  in  arthritical  or  gouty  Perfons,  and  for  relaxing 
and  reftoring  the  contracted  nervous  Parted  there  is  not  a  fafer* 
a  furer,  more  immediate,  and  effectual  Remedy,  than  the  Seitz 
Waters  drank  with  Milk. 

33.  We  come  next  to  the  moft  noted  Spring  in  all  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Waters  whereof  are  extremely  pleafantto  the  Tafte* 
and  commonly  called  by  the  Name  of  the  Tonnfteiri  Waters. 

34.  Thefe  Waters  have  this  in  common  with  all  other 
brifk  and  cold  Springs,  that  they  caufe  an  Ebullition  with 
Acids  ;  and  on  this  Account,  when  mixed  with  Sugar  and 
tart  Wines,  froth  up,  like  Milk,  with  a  great  Smoke  and 
hiffing  Noife,  thus  difeharging  numberlefs  Bubbles,  as  it  were, 
in  a  thick  Mift  or  Steam. 

35.  They  afford  no  TinCture  with  Galls,  but  preferve  their 
natural  Clearnefs  when  mixed  therewith,  which  thews  they 
contain  no  irony  or  vitriolic  Particles. 

36.  They  turn  Syrup  of  Violets  of  a  faint  Green,  like  all 
other  fprightly  cold  Springs,  which  thews  they  abound  with  an 
alcaline  Principle. 

3^.  If  Oil  of  Tartar  be  dropped  into  them,  they  prefently 
turn  milky,  and  let  fall  a  light  Sediment,  which  thews  they  con¬ 
tain  common  Salt,  or  fomewhat  of  a  chalky  Nature. 

38.  By  ftanding  any  confiderable  Time  in  an  open  Veflel, 
expofed  to  the  Air,  they  alfo  lofe  their  pungent  Tafte  and 
Tranfparency. 

39.  When  evaporated  in  a  pewter  Bafon,  fet  over  the  Fire, 
there  appears  a  Skin  upon  their  Surface,  exhibiting  various  Co¬ 
lours,  which  is  a  Phasnomenon  that  does  not  appear  in  other 
Waters  of  this  Clafs. 

40.  Twenty- four  Ounces  of  thefe  Waters  being  evaporated 
to  Drynefs,  there  remained  two  Scruples  of  a  folid  Mattel, 
which  being  again  diffolved  in  fair  Water,  and  properly  dii- 
ed,  yielded  one  Scruple  of  Salt,  and  another  of  chalky  Earth. 
The  Salt  was  put  into  a  Glafs,  and  a  few  Drops  of  Oil  of 

Vitriol  poured  thereon,  which  prefently  caufed  a  great  Ebu  - 
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lit  ion,  that  fent  out  a  thick  pungent  Vapour,  exactly  of  the 
lame  Kind  as  arifes  from  a  Mixture  of  common  Salt  and 
Oil  of  Vitriol. 

41.  Hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Tonnftein  Waters  con¬ 
tain  little  alcaline  Salt,  but  a  large  Proportion  of  common  Salt, 
chalky  Earth,  and  mineral  Spirit  ;  whence  they  prove  ol  a  mild 
and  gentle  Nature,  fo  as  to  act  powerfully  neither  by  Stool  nor 
Urine.  They  may  therefore,  with  Safety  and  Advantage,  be 
ufed  both  in  chronical  and  acute  Diftempers*  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  Wdne,  fo  as  to  ferve  inftead  of  Malt-liquors*  which 
are  very  feldom  proper  in  Diftempers.  They  feem  alfo  capable 
of  being  ftill  farther  applied,  with  Succefs,  in  the  Cure  of  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  Difeafes. 

42.  The  Wildung  Waters  have  a  great  Affinity  with  thofe  of 
Tonnftein,  and  are  commonly  ufed  rather  in  the  Way  of  Diet, 
than  Medicine. 

43.  They  afford  manifeft  Signs  of  an  alcaline  Principle,  as 
making  a  Conflict  and  fmall  Effervefcence  with  Acids.  They 
alfo  appear  plainly  impregnated  with  a  fine  mineral  Spirit,  be- 
caufe,  if  long  expofed  to  the  Air,  they  lofe  their  peculiar  mineral 
Tafte. 

44.  They  afford  noTin£ture  with  Galls  or  Balauftian  Flowers, 
and  turn  but  lightly  green  with  Syrup  of  Violets. 

45.  Twenty- four  Ounces  of  this  Water,  upon  Exhalation, 
afford  us  four  Grains  of  alcaline  Salt,  and  eight  of  an  extremely 
white  Earth,  foluble  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol. 

46.  From  thefe  Experiments  it  may  appear,  that  the  Wildung 
Waters  are  of  a  milder  Nature  than  any  hitherto  examined,  and 
therefore  highly  proper  to  be  ufed,  either  alone  or  with  Wine, 
inftead  of  the  ordinary  Drinks.  And  altho’  they  are  not  well 
fitted  for  overcoming  obftinate  chronical  Diforders,  or  cleanfing 
the  fir  ft  Paffages,  yet  they  may  be  employed  to  good  Advantage, 
for  tempering  and  diluting  the  {harp  Juices  in  gouty  and  fcorbutic 
Cafes. 

47.  The  Swalbach  Waters  being  kept  in  Bottles  but  lightly 
Hopped,  they  grow  foetid,  and  depofit  a  yellow  Sediment. 

48.  If  frelh  taken  up,  and  mixed  with  Galls,  they  turn  purple, 
and,  drank  at  the  Spring-head,  tinge  the  Excrements  fomewhat 
blackilh,  which  {hews  them  inclining  to  an  irony  Nature. 

49.  They  make  an  Effervefcence  with  Acids,  turn  thick  and 
milky  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  and,  if  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  in- 
tirely  lofe  their  grateful  Tafte  and  laxative  Virtue. 

50.  Twenty-four  Ounces  of  this  Water  left,  upon  Exhalati¬ 
on,  almoft  two  Scruples  of  a  faline  Matter,  a  third  Part  whereof 
was  a  Kind  of  Oker. 

51.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Swalbach  Waters  are  of  a 
middle  Nature  betwixt  thofe  of  Egra  and  Pyrmont,  and  may,  by 
Reafon  of  their  fine  mineral  Spirit,  and  fubtile  irony  Principle, 
not  only  promote  the  Excretions,  by  Stool  or  Urine,  but  at  the 
fame  Time  ftrengthen  thofe  Offices  of  the  Parts,  and  confequent- 
ly  are  of  great  Ufe  in  hypochondriacal  Cafes. 

52.  Though  we  ourfelves  have  had  no  Opportunity  of  exa¬ 
mining  the  Waters  of  the  Spaw,  yet  we  cannot  omit  giving 
fome  Account  thereof,  from  the  more  eminent  Writers  upon 
them,  but  efpecially  from  Henricus  ab  Heer,  who  has  wrote  an 
elegant  Treatife  thereon,  intitled  Spadacrene ,  and  partly  alfo 
from  the  phyfical  Effays  of  Vallerius. 

53.  If  the  Spaw  Water  be  carried  to  any  great  Diftance  from 
the  Spring,  in  well  flopped  Bottles,  it  lets  fall,  after  fome 
-confiderable  Time,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Matter  like  yellow 
Oker. 

54.  A  fingle  Grain  of  powdered  Galls  will  prefently  tinge 
an  Ounce  of  this  Water  of  a  deep  Purple,  but,  if  the  Water  be 
firft  heated,  it  changes  not  its  Colour  with  Galls.1 

55.  Thefe  Waters  do  not  curdle  Milk,  and,  when  mixed  with 
Wine,  throv/up  a  hot  Steam,  almoft  like  boiling  Water,  that 
fmells  very  gratefully,  and  exhibits  an  agreeable  Sight  of  fpark- 
ling  Bubbles  to  the  Eye. 

56.  This  Water  feems  to  intoxicate,  but  that  Effe&  is  com¬ 
monly  over  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

57.  The  Spaw  Water  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  common  di- 
ftilled  Water,  by  one  Grain  in  about  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

58.  Twelve  Ounces  of  this  Water  yield,  by  Evaporation,  a 
Grain  and  a  half  of  a  white  Powder. 

59.  Suppofing  thefe  Experiments  juft,  it  will  appear  from  them, 
that  the  Spaw  Waters  are  perhaps  as  light  and  fubtile,  as  any  of 
the  cold  Springs,  their  fpecific  Gravity  falling  fhort  of  common 
diftilled  Water.  And  as  they  contain  but  a  fmall  Proportion  of 
Earth,  or  faline  Matter,  and  a  large  one  of  the  univerfal  mineral 
Spirit,  it  is  ealy  to  conclude,  they  mull:  have  great  medicinal  Vir¬ 
tues,  which  are  very  fully  expreffed  by  Henricus  ab  Heer,  who 
principally  recommended  the  drinking  of  them  in  Difeafes  of  the 
Bladder  and  Kidnies,  the  Gonorrhoea,  and  venereal  Ulcers  of 
the  Mouth  and  Tongue.  But  befides  thefe  Virtues,  which  feem 
peculiar  to  the  Spaw  Waters,  they  have  others  in  common  with 
the  cold  medicinal  Springs. 

60.  The  Buch  Waters  make  a  ftrong  Effervefcence  with  Oil 
of  Vitriol,  and  turn  Syrup  of  Violets  of  a  deep  Green,  but  give 

no  Tindlure  with  Galls.  < 

61.  Upon  dropping  a  Solution  of  the  Vitriol  of  Iron  in- 
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to  them,  fome  light  curdly  Matter  gradually  falls  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  .  _ 

62.  Twenty-four  Ounces  of  this  Water  afford,  by  Evapora¬ 
tion,  twenty-two  Grains  of  faline  alcaline  Matter,  which,  being 
again  diffolved,  gives  fixteen  Grains  of  pure  alcaline  Salt,  and  fix 
of  Earth. 

63  Upon  dropping  Oil  of  Vitriol  upon  this  Salt,  there  arofe  a 
violent  Ebullition,  but  no  Vapour  at  all,  like  what  common  Salt 
would  have  afforded. 

64.  Thefe  Waters,  tho’  drank  in  a  large  Quantity,  do  not 
purge,  yet  operate  powerfully  by  Urine  ;  but,  if  a  proper  Quan¬ 
tity^  Spirit  of  Vitriol  be  added  to  them,  it  produces  a  Salt, 
that  immediately  gives  them  a  different  Tafte,  and  purgative 

Virtue.  .  .  . 

65.  They  are  impregnated  with  a  copious^  mineral  Spirit, 

which,  flying  off,  leaves  them  in  a  Manner  infipid. 

66.  Hence  it  plainly  appears  that  the  Buch  Waters  excel,  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  Purity,  Lightnefs,  and  Subtilty  ; 
and  by  being  impregnated  with  a  faline  Alcali,  and  a  copious 
elementary  Spirit.  But  becaufe  of  their  Adjacency  to  the  Egrai 
Waters,  and  the  hot  Caroline  Springs,  they  are  almoft  neglect¬ 
ed  by  the  Inhabitants  ;  and  the  Phyficians,  who  pra&ife  there, 
feldom  preferibe  them,  except  while  the  Courfe  of  Bathing  is  in 
Hand  at  the  Caroline  Springs.  But  ’tis  fomewhat  ftrange  that 
the  Buch  Waters,  which,  in  medicinal  Virtue,  do  not  fall 
{hort  of  thofe  of  Seitz  and  Tonnftein,  fhould  not  be  exported  to 
other  Countries ;  efpecially  as  they  keep  excellently,  when  the 
Bottles  are  well  flopped  down.  Hoffman. 

We  have  hitherto  examined  fuch  medicinal  Springs  as  come 
under  the  general  Name  of  Acidula^  which,  in  reality,  owe 
their  operative  Matter  in  Part  to  an  alcaline  Principle.  We 
next  proceed  to  examine  fuch  as  fall  not  under  this  Denomina¬ 
tion,  but  are  of  their  own  peculiar  Nature,  and  abound  with 
very  different  Principles.  And  among  thefe  we  {hall  give  the 
firft  Place  to  fuch  as  receive  their  Virtue  from  an  irony  Sub- 
ftance,  whence  they  have  been  antiently  called  Steel  Wa¬ 
ters. 

Among  Steel  Waters,  we  reckon  the  Waters  of  Radeberg, 
Lauchftad,  Bebran,  Freyenwald,  and  Weiffenburg  ;  all  which, 
if  carefully  examined,  are  found  to  contain  no  other  vifible  ef- 
fecftiveJVIatter,  befides  a  very  fine  Crocus  of  Iron,  commodioufly 
received  and  harboured  in  an  exceeding  light  and  elementary 
Water.  For  they  do  not  manifeft,  nor  fo  readily  lofe  their 
copious,  fine,  fpiritous  Part,  as  the  others  above-mentioned  ; 
nor  participate  of  an  alcaline  Principle  ;  as  neither  making  an 
Effervefcence  with  Acids,  nor  turning  Syrup  of  Violets  green. 
They  alfo  differ  froih  moft  other  medicinal  Waters  in  this, 
that  they  turn  of  a  black  Purple  with  Galls  j  and  when  long 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  or  boiled,  they  let  fall  a  yellow  Sedi¬ 
ment  :  Nay,  the  Matter  they  throw  up  manifeftly  exhibits  to 
the  Eye  their  peculiar  Nature,  and  the  irony  Principle  they 
abound  with  :  For  not  only  the  Confines  of  the  Spring  are 
fometimes  coated  over  with  a  yellow  Oker,  but  the  Infides  of 
the  Pipes  are  lined  with  the  fame  Kind  of  Cruft  5  and  a  like 
Subftance  they  depofit  after  {landing  fome  Weejts.  This  okery 
Matter  proves,  upon  Examination,  to  be  no  other  than  Iron  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fubtile  Flower,  or  a  natural  Crocus  Martis,  like  the 
artificial  ;  as  appears  from  hence,  that  it  may  not  only  by  Cal¬ 
cination  be  converted  into  a  true  Crocus,  but  alfo,  if  mixed 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  put  into  an  ig¬ 
nited  Crucible,  there  arife  from  it  bright  and  fragrant  Flowers, 
which,  being  collected  and  thrown  into  Spirit  of  Wine,  afford 
an  excellent  Tindlure  of  Iron. 

To  examine  the  medicinal  Virtue  of  thefe  Steel  Waters,  we 
{hall  find  them  endued  both  with  an  operative  and  ftrengthening 
Property,  fo  as  to  be  advantageoufly  ufed,  as  well  internally  as 
externally.  Thus,  when  drank,  they  loofen  the  Belly,  but 
ftrengthen  the  Body  and  Stomach,  provoke  the  Appetite,  and  may 
therefore  be  very  fafely  and  ferviceably  ufed  in  fuch  Diftempers, 
as  give  Way  to  any  Preparations  of  Iron.  Their  external  Ufe, 
in  the  Way  of  Bath,  is  very  confiderable,  for  ftrengthening  and 
cherifhing  benumbed  and  motionlefs  Limbs,  curing  Pains, 
Contractions,  or  Relaxations,  and  for  drying  and  healing  up  old 
Ulcers.  And  tho’  ufed  for  this  Purpofe  in  the  Way  of  Bath, 
made  but  gently  warm,  yet  they  heat  the  Body,  open  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  and  provoke  Sweat  j  efpecially  if  the  Patient  goes 
dire&ly  from  the  Bath  to  Bed. 

Thefe  Steel  Waters  are  very  common  in  England  ;  there  is 
fcarce  a  County  that  is  not  furnilhed  with  feveral.  Where  there 
are  Coal-mines,  almoft  every  Spring  is  impregnated  with  Steel, 
and  the  Waters  difeharged  by  the  Soughs  made  for  draining 
thefe  Mines,  depofit  this  Sort  of  Oker  mentioned  by  Hoff¬ 
man. 

Our  Anceftors  attributed  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters,  to  the  miraculous  Influence  of  fome  Saints,  in  Imitation  of 
the  Heathens,  who  dedicated  particular  Springs  to  the  Gods. 
'Phis  is  what  Pliny  means,  in  the  Paffage  quoted  above,  when 
he  fays,  the  Gods  are  obliged  to  W aters  for  the  Increafe  of  their 
Number.  In  like  Manner  we  may  fay,  that  the  Saints  are 
obliged  to  our  Waters,  for  a  Part  of  their  Reputation. 

This, 
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,  This  however  proves  both  the  Antiquity  of  the  Mineral 
Waters,  and  the  Reality  of  their  Virtues. 

There  are  other  medicinal  Springs,  which  can  neither  be 
reckoned  among  the  Acidulse,  d  hermae,  nor  Steel  Waters  ;  but 
are  of  their  own  peculiar  Nature,  and  contain  a  pure,  neutral, 
bitter,  purging  Salt.  Thefe  kind  of  Springs  arc  very  rare  in 
Germany,  (and  none  of  them  known  to  this  Day,  befides  thole 
which  I  fome  Years  fmee  difeovered  at  Sedlitz  in  Bohemia  ; 
and  after  having  carefully  examined  their  Principles,  taught  their 
Ul’e,  and  introduced  them  with  good  Succefs)  but  very  com¬ 
mon  in  England  ;  for  thofe  of  Epfom,  Dulwich,  Northal,  is  c. 
and  many  others,  appear  of  this  kind.  Thefe  will  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  as  their  Names  occur.  ,  ........ 

Before  I  came  to  examine  this  noble  Water,  it  had  never 
been  of  any  domeftic  Ufe ;  only  there  ran  a  rumour  among  the 
Inhabitants  that  half  a  Pint  of  it  would  purge.^  There  was  this 
remarkable  obferved  of  it-,  that  though  in  theW  inter,  and  in  rainy 
Weather  tire  Spring  flowed  much  freer  than  in  the  Heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  yet  it  always  retained  the  fame  Tafte,  and,  as  I  after¬ 
wards  found,  the  fame  Virtues  and  Quantity  of  Salt.  For  an 
Inftrucftion  to  others,  who  may  happen  to  be  lefs  verfed  in  the 
Examination  of  unexperienced  Springs,  I  fhall  here  deliver  my 
whole  Procedure  on  this  Occaflon.  ,  .  , 

1.  I  firft  poured  a  Quantity  of  the  Water  into  a  clean,  cryftal 
Glafs,  where  it  appeared  perfectly  limpid  and  tranfparent ;  but 
to  tire  Tafte  proved  remarkably  bitter  and  faline. 

2.  I  then  let  fall  into  it  a  few  Drops  of  the  ftronger  Acids, 
fuch  as  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  Spirit  of  Nitre,  &c,  but  perceived 
no  Signs  of  any  Ebullition ;  and  as  it  turned  not  green  with 
Syrup  of  Violets,  I  was  hence  well  affufed  it  abounded  with 
no  alkaline  Principle. 

3.  It  did  not  turn  purple  upon  mixing  with  Galls,  which 
flrewed  it  contained  no  irony  Subftance. 

4.  Upon  mixing  with  Oil  of  Tartar  it  grew  fomewhat  thick, 

as  generally  happens  when  any  chalky  Earth  is  harboured  in 
Water.  ... 

5.  Upon  a  flow  Evaporation  of  twelve  Ounces  thereof,  I  ob¬ 

tained  two  Drams  of  a  bitter  neutral  Salt,  like  that  in  England 
called  Epfom  Salt.  .  .. 

Upon  the  Strength  of  thefe  Experiments  I  recommended  the 
Waters  to  the  Phyficians  near  the  Place,  to  be  ufed  inftead  of 
the  rough  and  coarfe  Purgatives  of  the  Shops,  and  intreated  them 
to  go  upon  a  fuller  Difcovery  of  its  Virtues ;  but  fcarce  any  one 
of  them  thought  me  worth  their  Attention,  till  a  very  favourable 
Opportunity  happened  to  eftablifh  the  Reputation  of  thefe  Wells! 
For  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  1721,  when  the  Emprefs  came 
to  the  Caroline  Waters,  Ihe  made  ufe  of  thofe  of  Sedlitz,  iq 
the  Prefence  and  by  the  Advice  of  her  chief  Phyfician,  whom  I 
had  acquainted  with  my  Difcovery,  and  before  whom  I  after¬ 
wards  repeated  my  Experiments.  Upon  which;  we  with  Cau¬ 
tion  gave  of  the  Waters  toPerfons  labouring  under  Intermitting 
Fevers  to  great  Advantage.  This  excellent  Phyfician  afterwards 
returning  to  Prague  along  With  the  Emprefs,  recommended  thefe 
Waters  to  the  Nobility  of  Bohemia  ;  upon  which  animmenfe 
Quantity  of  them  was  fent  both  to  Prague  and  Vienna,  where 
they  were  fully  approved  for  purging  advantageoufly,  and 
{Lengthening  the  Stomach.  And  in  the  Autumn  following, 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Bohemia,  who  yearly  flock  to  the 
Hot  Wells  at  Toplitz,  drank  thefe  purging  Waters  with  great 
Succefs.  And  now  the  Fame  of  them  reached  to  Drefden, 
Berlin,  and  others  of  the  moft  confiderable  Cities,  where  at 
prefent  they  ufe  the  Sedlitz  Waters  as  common  as  thofe  of  Egra. 

But  as  the  principal  Virtue  of  thefe  Waters  refides  in  their 
Salt,  and  as  the  Carriage  of  them  to  diftant  Places  is  trouble- 
fome  and  expenfive,  Iperfuaded  a  Chymift  of  Toplitz  gently  to 
evaporate  the  Water,  fo  as  to  obtain  its  pure  Salt  for  public 
Sale ;  and  the  Event  proved  anfwerable  to  our  Expectation ; 
for  he  now  yearly  difpofes  of  very  large  Quantities  thereof,  and 
fends  it  to  diftant  Countries. 

The  Charadter  of  thefe  Waters  being  thus  efiablifhed,  I 
went  upon  examining  more  narrowly  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil  adjacent  to  the  Spring  ;  and  the  Search  was  attended  with 
this  Advantage,  that  we  difeovered  another  Spring  near  Seyd- 
fchutz,  not  far  diftant  from  the  Sedlitz,  though  it  lies  fomewhat 
higher,  flows  in  plenty,  and  has  a  bitter  and  more  faline  Tafte. 
And  it  feems,  upon  the  whole,  unqueftionable,  that  this  Spring 
runs  down  to,  and  fupplies  the  Water  at  Sedlitz.  The  Prin¬ 
ciples  however  of  this  Spring,  and  the  Nature  of  its  Salt,  dif¬ 
fer  not  from  thofe  of  the  other  ;  for  upon  Examination  they  both 
exhibit  the  fame  Phsenomena,  though  the  lateft  difeovered  af¬ 
fords  the  largeft  Quantity  of  Salt,  twelve  Ounces  thereof  yield¬ 
ing  two  Drams  and  ten  Grains,  and  fix  of  a  chalky  Earth. 
The  Rcafon  feems  owing  to  this,  that  the  Spring  which  lies 
higher  is  lefs  expofed  to  the  Reception  of  the  Rain-water  than 
that  of  Sedlitz,  which  lying  lower,  may  be  ealily  weakened  by 
the  Rain,  or  the  Admixture  of  other  Waters. 

As  this  Salt  has  a  great  Relation  to  that  called  Epfom  Salt,  we 
will  here  deliver  the  Experiments  we  made  on  both,  the  better 
to  manifeft  the  peculiar  Nature  of  each.  The  learned  Dr.  Grew 
was  the  firft  who  from  the  Waters  of  Epfom  prepared  ftich  a 
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kind  of  bitter,  purging  Salt,  and  wrote  an  elegant  Treatife  off 
the  Subject :  But  as  twelve  Ounces  of  the  Epfom  Water  will 
not  afford  above  half  a  Dram  of  Salt,  ’tis  certain  that  the  Salt 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  Name  of  Epfom  Salt,  and  is  fent 
into  foreign  Parts  in  large  Cafks,  and  fold  for  lefs  than  Sixpence 
the  Pound,  cannot  be  prepared  from  thofe  Waters,  but  is  rather 
an  artificial  Thing.  And  in  Fa<ff,  ’tis  not  only  prepared  in 
England  from  the  Bittern,  or  bitter  Liquor  that  remains  after 
the  making  of  common  Salt,  but  alfo  at  Leipfick,  and  other 
Parts  of  Germany,  in  very  large  Quantities.  And  it  appears 
plainly,  that  a  certain  aluminous  Acid,  mixed  along  with  the 
alkaline  Earth  of  common  Salt,  is  contained  in  the  Bittern 
which  affords  it.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  Salt-fprings  do 
not  yield  this  neutral  purgative  Salt,  perhaps  only  becaufe  the 
Salt-  waters  do  not  run  upon  Beds  of  Alum-ftone. 

, .  1.  The  Sedlitz  Salt  is  of  an  opake,  fnow-white,  or  milky 
Colour ;  but  the  Epfom  Salt  more  tranfparent  and  water y  ; 
whence  its  greater  fpecific  Gravity,  and  Difpofition  to  relent  in 
the  Air. 

2.  The  Sedlitz  Salt,  whether  in  a  folid  Form,  or  diffolved 
in  Water,  taftes  much  bitterer  and  more  naufeous  than  the 
Epfom. 

3.  Both  of  them,  when  thrown  into  an  ignited  Crucible, 
melt  and  lofe  one  half  of  their  Weight  in  a  watery  Vapour; 
but  the  Sedlitz  Salt  flows  clear  and  thin  like  Water,  whilft  that 
of  Epfom  is  more  vifeous  and  tenacious. 

4.  Neither  of  them  in  the  leaft  diffedves  with  the  higheft: 

rectified  Spirit  of  Wine.  .  ..... 

5.  Both  of  them  melt  along  with  Pot-afh  and  powdered 
Charcoal,  into  a  Mafs  like  the  Hepar  Sulphuris  ;  but  the  Mafs 
made  by  the  Epfom  Salt  turns  with  Water ,of  a  much  deeper 
green  Colour  than  the  other  ;  and  when  the  Solution  is  precipi¬ 
tated  with  an  Acid,  affords  a  much  larger  Quantity  of  Lac 
Sulphuris. 

6.  Both  of  them,  when  mixed  with  Vitriol,  calcined  to  Red- 

nefs,  and  put  into  an  ignited  Crucible,  fend  out  a  Vapour  like 
that  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  this  Vapour  is  foon  followed  by  that 
of  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Vitriol. 

.  7.  With  Syrup  of  Violets  the  Sedlitz  Salt  turns  green,  but 
the  Epfom  blue. 

8.  A  Solution  of  either  coagulates  with  Oil  of  Tartar  ;  fo 
that  fcarce  any  thing  falls  out  when  the  Glafs  is  inverted ;  but 
the  Sedlitz  Salt  coagulates  ftrongeft. 

9.  In  like  manner  a  clear  Solution  of  either  becomes  very 

turbid  upon  the  Addition  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  affords 
a  large  Quantity  of  curdly  Matter.  t  •. 

10.  An  Ounce  of  Water  will  diffolve  ah  Ounce  and  two 
Scruples  of  Sedlitz  Salt,  but  only  an  Ounce  of  the  Epfom. 

11.  A  rich  Solution  of  the  Sedlitz  Salt  appears  of  a  yellow 
Colour ;  whilft  that  of  the  Epfom  Salt  remains  limpid,  without 
difcolouring  the  Water. 

12.  The  Cryftals  they  both  afford  by  Solution  and  Evapo¬ 
ration  fcarce  differ  at  all,  except  that  thofe  of  the  Epfom  Salt 
are  larger  and  more  beautiful,  in  fome  fort  refembling  Nitre. 

13.  The  Epfom  Salt,  being  kept  for  fome  Days  upon  a  Sand- 
heat,  lofes  its  Tranfparency,  and  becomes  in  Appearance  like 
that  of  Sedlitz  ;  from  all  which  it  is  manifeft,  that  thefe  twa 
Salts  have  a  great  Affinity,  as  well  in  their  Principles  as  their 
Nature  and  Virtue. 

The  Experience  of  fuch  as  have  drank  thefe  Sedlitz  Waters! 
confirms  them  ferviceable  for  wafhing  off  all  crude,  vifeid,  acid, 
bilious,  and  corrupted  Humours,  lodged  in  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines  ;  and  this  in  fo  fafe,  eafy,  and  agreeable  a  Manner 
by  Stool,  that  nothing  feems  better  difpofed,  or  more  effectual 
for  the  Purpofe.  Other  medicinal  Waters,  though  they  may 
move  the  Belly,  yet  require  to  be  drank  in  large  Quantities  be-* 
fore  they  will  operate,  and  therefore  eafily  pall  the  Stomach  5 
whereas  thefe  operate  quick,  and  in  a  fmall  Dofe  ;  to  that  three 
or  four  Tea-cups  full  generally  prove  fufficient,  arid  the  ftrongefb 
Conftitutions  fcarce  require  more  than  a  Pint.  There  is  alfo 
this  Property  attending  thefe  Waters,  that  they  require  not  to 
be  ufed  for  any  long  Time,  but  only  for  eight  or  ten  Days  at- 

moft,  and  that  too  intermediately.  And  as  they  exceed  other 
purging  Waters  in  the  Quicknefs  and  Efficacy  of  theii$  Opera¬ 
tion,  fo  their  Wholefomnefs  and  purgative  Virtue  recommend 
them  before  all  other  purging  Medicines  in  Ufe ;  fcarce  one 
whereof  but  operates  more  or  lefs  than  was  intended,  weakens 
the  Patient,  gives  him  a  Sicknefs  at  the  Stomach,  and  leffens 
his  Appetite  ;  whereas  the  Sedlitz  Waters,  though  they  purge 
brifkly,  have  none  of  thefe  ill  Effects,  nor  occaflon  Drynefs  of 
the  Mouth  ;  but  rather,  by  their  Bitternefs,  relieve  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  provoke  the  Appetite.  We  can  therefore  affuredly 
affirm,  that  there  is  not  in  any  Difpenfatory,  hor  in  all  the  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  Drugs,  a  Purgative  that  operates  with  fuch  Safety, 
Efficacy,  Agreeablenefs,  Quicknefs  arid  Certainty,  as  thefe 
Waters.  And  in  cafe  of  hypochondriacal  Disorders,  I  never 
found  any  thing  fo  ferviceable  as  this  Water.  And  I  have  known 
feveral,  who  remaining  highly  coftive  for  many  Years  together, 
recovered,  by  the  Ufe  of  this  W ater,  the  natural  Habit  of  other 
Men  in  that  particular.  Thefe  Waters  are  alfo  found  eminently 

G  c  ferviceabie 
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ferviceable  in  ill  Habits  of  the  Body,  Obftru£lions  of  the  nleii- 
(Irual  Difcharges,  at  the  time  when  they  firft  begin  to  flop,  or 
towards  the  Decline  of  Life,  in  fcorbutick  Cafes,  in  Difpofitions 
to  the  Piles,  againft  Worms  in  the  Body;  and  in  fhort,  for 
curing  and  preventing  many  other  Diftempers,  if  drank  with  the 
neceffary  Rules  and  Cautionss 

As  thefe  extraordinary  Virtues  of  the  Waters  feem  principally 
owing  to  their  Salt,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  whether  the  Salt 
tould  not  be  obtained  from  them,  fo  as  to  produce  the  fame 
good  Effects.  It  is  certain  that  a  Salt  may  be  thus  procured, 
which  being  diffolved  in  Water  fhall  make  that  Water  have  fome 
Refemblance  with  thofe  of  the  Mineral  Spring ;  but  whether  any 
Art  can  make  the  Imitation  perfect,  and  in  all  refpe&s  equally 
ferviceable  with  the  natural  Water,  may  be  queftioned.  For  it  is 
evident  upon  Experience,  that  there  is  a  great  Difference  betwixt 
fuch  Mineral  Waters  as  are  taken  up  at  the  Spring-head,  and 
luch  as  are  artificially  prepared  by  diflolving  the  Contents  of  the 
fmall  Waters j  gained  by  Evaporation,  in  the  pureft  Spring 
Water;  for  the  artificial  do  notpafs  fo  readily  through  the  Body, 
nor  fo  effe&ually  raife  a  languid  Appetite,  increafe  the  Strength, 
nor  purge  fo  well  as  the  natural.  And  this  evidently  appears  in 
the  prefent  Waters  ;  which  being  drank  at  the  Spring-head,  or 
elfewherej  out  of  VefTels  well  ftopt,  have  not  only  a  bitterer 
Tafte  than  if  the  fame  Quantity  of  Salt  they  afford  were  dif- 
folved  in  a  lefs  Proportion  of  frefh  Water ;  but  alfo  fix  Drams 
of  the  Salt  will  fcarce  purge  fo  often  as  a  Pint  and  a  half  of  the 
Waters  themfelves;  which  contain  but  three  Drams  of  Salt. 
Whence  thefe  natural  Mineral  Waters,  befides  the  fixed  faline 
Particles,  intimately  mixed  therewith,  are  likewife  impregnated 
with  a  fubtile,  though  infiped,  aerial  Principle,  that  by  its  Fine- 
nefs  and  Elafticity,  forces  its  way  through  the  {lender  Cavities 
of  the  Canal,  and  as  it  were,  opens  the  Paffages  for  the  Water 
to  follow  it ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  greatly  to  increafe  its  Opera¬ 
tion:  And  this  is  not  only  to  be  underftood  of  purging  Waters, 
but  of  all  other  Mineral  Springs.  For  a  free  Accefs  of  the  Air, 
and  the  Heat  of  the  Fire,  ftrangely  alter,  impair,  and  deftroy 
the  Connexion,  Arrangement,  and  Mixture  of  the  Parts,  which 
give  medicinal  Waters  their  Virtue  and  fpecific  Efficacy. 

If  therefore  the  Attempts  of  this  kind  fhould  fail,  we  might 
have  an  Eye  to  the  Production  of  fome  other  Salt,  wherewith 
to  impregnate  common  Water,  in  imitation  of  the  purging 
Waters.  Thus  Glauber's  artificial  Salt  has  fome  Refemblance 
with  the  Epfom  Salt ;  and  proves,  if  the  Point  of  Saturation  be 
exaCtly  hit,  a  Salt  of  a  neutral  Nature,  of  a  bitter  Tafle,  and 
a  purgative  Virtue.  But  its  Tafte  is  much  more  pungent  than 
either  the  Epfom  or  Sedlitz  Salt,  though  it  contains  a  larger 
Quantity  of  Water,  infomuch  that  if  laid  upon  a  warm  Sand- 
furnace,  it  melts  and  runs  like  a  Water,  and  lofes  one  third  of 
its  Weight.  Again,  if  diffolved  in  an  equal  Quantity  of  Water, 
and  expofed  to  the  Air,  it  coagulates  into  a  folid  Mafs.  On 
the  other  hand,'-  if  Oil  of  Tartar  be  added  to  the  Solution,  it 
does  not  coagulate  as  the  Sedlitz  and  Epfom  Salts  do.  However, 
there  are  feveral  other  neutral  Salts  procurable,  by  means  of  Oil 
of  Vitriol,  not  only  of  a  bitterTafte,  but  alfo,  when  given  largely, 
purgative ;  of  which  kind  is  th  t  Arcanum  Duplication ,  or  Tartarum 
Vitriolatum.  But  then,  again,  the  Bitternefs,  and  purgative  Vir¬ 
tue  are  much  greater  in  the  natural  Salts,  and  their  Parts  more 
fubtile,  as  plainly  appears  from  hence ;  that  thefe  natural  Salts 
readily  diflolve  in  about  an  equal  Quantity  of  Water  ;  whilft  the 
artificial  require  four  times  their  own  Quantity  to  diffolve  them. 

The  Tartarum  Vitriolatum  here  meant  is  not  in  any  refpeCl 
like  that  commonly  fold  in  the  Shops,  though  made  of  the  fame 
Ingredients.  This  is  fomewhat  bitter,  exa&ly  neutral,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  good  a  Medicine  in  all  Sorts  of  inflammatory  Concretions 
as  can  be  procured  by  Art.  That  of  the  Shops  is  very  acid, 
rind  capable  of  doing  3  great  deal  of  Mifchief,  and  not  of  the 
lead  Efficacy  that  I  could  ever  difeover.  See  Tartarus 
VlTRIOLATUS. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  purgative  Waters,  that  abound 
with  a  bitter  neutral  Salt  compofed  of  a  chalky  and  an  acid  Prin¬ 
ciple,  there  are  many  others,  as  that  of  Ratzeburg,  &c.  which 
afford  not  only  a  calcarious  Salt  but  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
common  Salt.  And  thefe  kind  of  Waters  are  of  confiderable  Ufe 
for  cleanfing  the  Stomach  and  Inteflines  of  tough,  vifeid  Hu¬ 
mours,  reftoring  the  Appetite,  promoting  Digeftion,  and  re¬ 
medying  fuch  Crudities  and  Flatulencies,  as  produce  fpafmodic 
Diforders  in  the  remote  Parts  of  the  Body.  But  it  is  not  proper 
to  drink  them  in  any  large  Quantity,  or  for  any  Length  of  Time ; 
whence  they  are  lefs  fuited  to  thofe  Difeafcs  which  feat  themfelves 
deep  in  the  Vifcera,  and  proceed  from  Obftrudtions  therein ; 
becaufe  a  long  Ufe  of  Waters  is  required  to  remove  thofe  Ob- 
Ilru<5lions  from  the  fine  Canals  whereof  the  Vifcera  confift. 
They  may  however  be  fitted  to  this  Purpofe  by  mixing  and  di¬ 
luting  them  with  other  Waters. 

There  are  other  Springs,  which  upon  the  (Lifted  Examina¬ 
tion  fcarce  manifeft  the  leaft  Signs  of  a  neutral  or  alkaline  Salt, 
or  of  a  mineral  or  irony  Earth ;  and  yet  arc  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  their  extreme  Lightnefs  and  Subtilty  :  And  of  this  kind 
there  are  feveral  hot  as  well  as  cold  Springs.  A  hot  Spring  of 
principal  Note  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Toplitz;  where  die 
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Waters  are  extremely  hot,  and  nearly  refemble  the  Piperine 
Springs  in  'Rhetia,  which  continue  to  run  from  the  Month  of 
May,  when  the  Sun  begins  to  diffolve  the  Snow  upon  the  Tops 
of  the  Mountains,  to  the  end  of  September.  And  although  theis 
hot  Waters  of  Toplitz  hold  not  the  leaft  faline  or  earthy  Matter, 
fo  that  when  mixed  either  with  acid  or  aikaline  Liquors,  they 
preferve  their  natural  Clearnefs,  and  after  i.  total  Evaporation 
leave  no  folid  fubftance  at  the  Bottom  ;  yet  they  have  confi¬ 
derable  Virtues  upon  account  of  their  Purity  and  Lightnefs :  in 
both  which  refpefts  they  exceed  even  fine  Rain-water :  And. 
hence  they  become  highly  ferviceable  in  the  way  of  Bathing,  for 
the  Cure  of  external  Diforders ;  as  in  Contractions,  Drynefs, 
Rigidity,  Stiffnefs,  and  Want  of  Motion  in  the  Limbs  ;  by  relax¬ 
ing  and  ftrengthening  the  Fibres,  and  giving  a  due  Circulation  to 
the  Blood  and  Spirits.  They  alfo  prove  beneficial  in  this  way, 
where  the  internal,  tendinous,  and  nervous  Parts  are  affefted  ;  as 
in  hypochondriac  Diforders,  the  Colic,  the  Afthma,  Con¬ 
tractions  and  Diftentions  of  the  Limbs  ;  efpecially  if  the  Bath  be 
not  too  hot,  but  lukewarm.  Whence  it  is  my  conftant  Advico 
to  have  thefe  Waters  fetched  home,  and  a  Bathing-tub  filled  with 
them  ;  becaufe  Perfons  cannot  well  bear  the  exceffive  Heat  of 
the  Bath ;  and  therefore  the  Spring  without  the  Town,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Sulphur  Bath,  is  of  much  more  frequent  Ufe, 
and  found  wholefomer,  though,  excepting  its  temperate  Heat, 
it  is  exactly  of  the  fame  Nature  as  that  within  the  Town.  And 
as  all  Phyficians  agree  that  the  lighteft  and  pureft  Waters  are  the 
wholefomeft,  and  as  the  Piperine  Springs  afford  an  eminent  In- 
ftance  hereof,  no  doubt  but  the  Toplitz  Waters,  though  drank 
cool,  may  prove  ferviceable  in  many  Diftempers  ;  notwithftan- 
ding  the  Cuftom  of  drinking  them  is  not  introduced,  any  farther 
than  the  mixing  of  them  with  Wine. 

This  Subtilty,  Purity  and  Levity,  is  alfo  the  true  Reafon  of 
the  Virtue  and  Efficacy  of  fome  other  Springs  in  the  Cure  of  Dif¬ 
tempers  ;  and  particularly  the  Schlangenbad  Springs  of  Heffe, 
which  contain  no  faline,  earthy,  irony,  or  other  mineral  Prin¬ 
ciple,  that  can  by  any  Art  be  extracted  from  them ;  and  are  no 
other  than  an  extremely  fimple,  pure  and  light  Water,  which  ne- 
verthelefs,  both  by  drinking  and  bathing,  has  very  remarkable 
Virtues  and  Effects.  The  lame  Reafons  recommend  the  Schleu- 
fing  Spring,  called  in  the  German  Language,  Withems-brunn  ; 
for  thefe  Waters  have  all  the  Marks  of  Purity  and  Excellence, 
and  if  put  into  the  exhaufted  Receiver  throw  up  abundance  of 
Bubbles,  do  not  grow  thick,  or  precipitate  any  thing  upon  the 
Addition  of  Oil  of  Tartar,  a  Solution  of  Silver,  or  Sugar  of 
Lead  ;  but  leaving  all  their  Impurities  in  their  Paffage  through 
the  Sand  and  ftony  Beds,  receive  no  change  from  the  common 
Experiments  of  Galls,  AcidjS,  Alkalies,  tfc.  and  when  evapo¬ 
rated,  leave  no  earthy  Subftance  behind  them.  Hence  the  purer 
and  lighter  fuch  Waters  are,  the  more  they  (hould  be  efteemed  ; 
as  their  Wholefomnefs,  and  Power  of  curing  many  chronical 
Diforders  depends  thereon  :  For  thus  they  are  fitted  for  readily 
entering  the  fineft  Veffels  of  the  Body,  and  for  dHTolving  and 
carrying  off  vifeous  Humours. 

From  the  feveral  preceding  Examinations  we  conceive  it 
plainly  appears,  that  Mankind  are  liberally  fupplied  with  medi¬ 
cinal  Springs,  of  different  Natures,  admirably  fuited  to  the  Cure 
of  different  Diftempers.  Thus,  for  Example,  if  the  firft  Paffages 
of  the  Body  require  to  be  cleanfed  of  their  groffer  Excrements, 
there  are  numerous  Springs  that  anfwer  this  Intention,  beyond 
all  Comparifon  better  than  the  Medicines  of  the  Shops  :  In  par¬ 
ticular,  among  the  hot  Springs  are  the  Caroline,  and  thofe  of 
Aixla  Chapelle  ;  and  among  the  cold  ones,  thofe  of  Egra,  Sed¬ 
litz  and  Ratzeburg.  If  ferous  Humours  are  to  be  carried  off  by 
Urine,  the  Seitz  and  Embfene  Waters  anfwer  this  Intention. 
If  weak  Vifcera  want  to  be  repaired  and  (Lengthened ,  the  Pyr- 
mont  W aters  do  it  effectually.  If  grofs  and  vifeid  Humours  are 
to  be  difeharged,  and  the  obftrufted  Vifcera  to  be  relieved;  if 
weak  Fibres  require  to  be  (Lengthened,  and  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder  to  be  freed  from  their  ftony  Matter,  the  Antonian, 
Wildung  and  Spaw  Waters  are  fovereign  for  thefe  Purpofes. 
It  faline,  (harp,  and  tartareous  Juices,  which  caufe  the  Gout 
and  Rheumatilm,  require  to  be  diluted  and  correfted,  and  the 
nervous  Parts  of  the  Body  to  be  innocently  relaxed  and  fet  to 
rights,  the  pure  Waters  of  Schlangenbad,  Seitz,  &V.  affift  in 
the  mod  effe&ual  manner,  efpecially  if  mixed  with  Milk.  Laftly, 
if  corrofive,  bilious  Humours  are  to  be  rendered  mild  and  tem¬ 
perate,  and  the  weakened  Tone  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines 
to  be  reftored,  the  Steel  Waters,  in  thefe  Cafes,  are  of  emi¬ 
nent  Service. 

The  external  Ufe  of  Mineral  Springs  is  no  lefs  fuitable  to  the 
various  Diforders  of  the  Body  and  its  Parts  i  Thus,  for  Inftance, 
when  the  Fibres  of  the  external  Parts  are  too  dry,  hard  and 
crifpy,  bathing  in  the  Toplitz,  Embfene,  Piperijne  or  Schlan- 
genbad  Springs,  relaxes,  foftens,  and  renders  them  pliable,  better 
than  any  other  Means  hitherto  known.  Again,  if  the  external 
Parts  are  too  weak,  flack  and  moift,  the  Steel  Waters  power¬ 
fully  brace  them  up,  dry,  (Lengthen  and  confirm  them.  To 
conclude,  when  Swellings  are  to  be  difeuffed,  vifeous  and  flug- 
gilh  Humours  to  be  difperfed  or  dried  up,  Blemdhcs  and  Foul- 
nefs  of  the  Skin,  whether  in  the  Form  of  Scab,  Tetter  or 

Ulcer, 
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Ulcer,  to  be  removed  ;  the  Caroline  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  Baths 
are  excellent. 

Through  the  whole  Courfe  of  our  Enquiries  into  the  Princi¬ 
ples,  Natures,  and’Ufes  of  medicinal  Springs,  we  have  pur- 
pofely  avoided  a  large  Apparatus  of  chymical  and  philofopliical 
Experiments,  and  contented  ourfelves  only  with  a  few  that  are 
eafy,  fimple  and  conclufive  ;  thus  avoiding  an  Oftentation, 
which  many  have  run  into,  and  multiplied  Experiments  to  no 
Purpofe  ;  for  it  is  Labour  loft  to  examine  thefe  Waters  by  mix¬ 
ing  them  with  common  Salt,  Nitre,  Vitriol,  Alum,  Copper, 
Brimftone,  Orpiment,  and  numerous  other  mineral  Bodies* 
fince  no  fuch  Experiments  can  manifeft  to  the  Senfes  any  other 
Principles  than  what  we  have  in  our  fimple  Method  difeovered, 
as  will  be  evident  to  fuch  as  ate  well  verfed  in  natural  and  ex¬ 
perimental  Enquires. 

For  the  fameReafon  we  have  purpofely  omitted  the  hydrofta- 
tical  Trials  of  fuch  as,  by  the  Means  of  Water-poifes,  or  Hy¬ 
grometers,  examine  the  fpecific  Gravities  of  Liquors;  for 
though  it  might  at  firft  feem  probable,  that  the  Weight  of  Mi¬ 
neral  Waters  is  thus  difcoverable,  as  it  is  in  Wine,  Malt  Li¬ 
quors,  Urine,  common  Water,  and  Lixiviums  ;  yet  whoever 
attentively  confiders  it,  will  find  this  kind  of  Experiment  very 
fallacious  in  Mineral  Waters:  For  it  appears  by  repeated  Ob- 
fervation,  that  the  Hygrometer  plunged  into  thefe  Mineral  Wa¬ 
ters,  when  taken  firft  from  the  Spring-head,  floats  high,  and 
(hews  their  Gravity  much  greater  than  it  is ;  and  that  when  the 
Day  following  it  comes  to  be  plunged  into  the  fame  Parcel  of 
Water,  it  finks  lower,  and  makes  the  Water  feem  lighter. 
And  as  no  one  that  we  know  of  had  before  taken  notice  of 
this  Phaenomenon,  we  examined  into  the  Caufe  thereof,  and 
found  it  owing  to  the  Prefence  or  Abfence  of  the  fubtile,  ex- 
panfive,  aerial  Principle,  that  plentifully  abounds  in  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters,  when  frefti  taken  from  the  Spring,  and  buoys  up  the  In- 
ftruments,  as  if  it  were  fo  much  Air  Arriving  to  get  out,  and 
rifing  in  Bubbles ;  but  after  this  Spirit  is  exhaled,  the  Inftru- 
ment  no  longer  meets  with  the  fame  Refiftance  which  kept  it 
from  its  due  Station,  and  therefore  finks  down  deeper.  Whence 
it  appears,  that  the  elaftic  Power  of  Bodies  may  pafs  for  Gravity, 
or  that  the  Power  of  Elafticity  and  Gravity  are  equal; 

Neither  does  the  hydroftatical  Balance  determine  the  precife 
Gravity  of  Mineral  Waters*  or  the  exa£t  Quantity  of  their  Con¬ 
tents,  if  we  wait  till  this  fubtile  elaftic  Principle  is  exhaled ;  for 
then  the  Waters  commonly  become  turbid,  and  the  okery 
Parts  fall  to  the  Bottom,  whence  their  true  Gravity  cannot  be 
afiigned  ;  much  lefs  can  the  Hygrometer  examine  the  Gravity 
of  Hot-well  Waters,  becaufe  all  Waters  rarefy,  and  become 
lighter  with  Heat }  infomuch  that  if  the  Inftrument  be  plunged 
into  the  Waters  while  hot,  they  feem  to  be  extremely  heavy  ^by 
making  the  Inftrument  float  higher ;  but  much  lighter  when 
cold,  by  fuffering  it  to  fink  lower.  Hoffman. 

The  Objections  to  Mineral  Waters  confidered,  and 

Rules  laid  down  for  rendering  fuch  Waters  fafe  and 

effectual  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  From  Hoffman. 

I.  Though  the  Virtues  of  medicinal  Waters  are  great,  and 
their  Ufe  extenfive,  yet  they  have  this  in  common  with  all 
other  Medicines,  that  their  good  EfFeas  depend  upon  a  proper 
Adminiftration.  To  adminifter  them  properly,  requires  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Circumftances  both  of  the  Patient  and  Diftemper, 
fo  as  judicioufly  to  fuit  them  in  every  Cafe.  And  after  under- 
lfandtng  the  Diftemper,  its  Caufes,  and  the  State  of  the  Patient, 
there  is  nothing  more  neceflary  than  a  thorough  Acquaintance 
with  the  Faculties  and  Virtues  of  medicinal  Waters,  and  the 
Manner  wherein  they  operate.  The  Sum  of  this  Knowledge 
trot  only  dire&s  to  the  Choice  of  fuch  Waters  as  are  beft  appro- 
priated  to  the  Diftemper  ;  but  likewife  fo  difpofes  and  regulates 
their  Ufe,  that  the  defired  EfFedt  muft  neceflarily  follow.  On 
the  contrary,  if  thefe  Particulars  are  difregarded,  no  Wonder 
if  they  who  rafhly  advife  the  Ufe  of  Waters  flhould  thereby  in- 
jure  their  Patients,  unlefs  by  Accident.  And  yet  it  is  certain 
that  thefe  Waters  are  but  as  an  Idol  to  many  Phyficians,  or  a 
Thing  whereof  they,  without  fufficient  Ground,  believe  and 
rdate  numerous  idle  Fables.  Many,  in  this  Particular,  are 
guided  by  a  childifti  Superftition  and  apprehend  great  Danger 
from  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Waters ;  fo  that  they  preferibe  them  only 
m  defperate  Cafes,  or  as  a  laft  Remedy  in  reputed  incurable 
Difeafes  But  my  Experience  of  them,  fo  a  Courfe  of  many 
i  ears  Pradhce,  befides  the  particular  Experiments  I  have  ufed 
to  examine  them,  have  convinced  me  that  thefe  Apprehenfions 
are  groundlefs  j  that  fuch  Waters  are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
efficacious  and  moft  innocent  of  all  the  Medicines  hitherto  dif- 
covered  ;  and  that  they  never  fail  of  Succefs,  where  the  Phy- 
fician  knows  how  to  apply  them  feafonably  and  in  the  true  Man¬ 
ner.  .  I  will  therefore  here  deliver  what  I  have  obferved  uoon 
(he  imprudent  and  unfkilful  Ufe  of  thefe  Waters;  the  happy 

efls  I  have  obferved  upon  the  true  way  of  employing  them  • 
and  the  neceflary  Rules  and  Cautions  for  the  Diredlion  of  others  ; 

aKellentVff!10? M6’  complain  they  have  ufed  this 

excellent  Gift  cf  Nature  to  their  Prejudice,  or  in  vain. 
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II.  In  order  to  ftrike  at  the  Root  of  the  Errors,  which  ftiU 
prevail  to  the  Difcredit  of  Mineral  Waters,  we  muft  here  re¬ 
touch  the  Ingredients  whereof  they  confift,  and  by  Means  where¬ 
of  “lcy  a&*  There  are  fome  who  fufpedt  moft  of  the  Ways  of 
trying  and  examining  the  Nature  of  thefe  Waters  as  uncertain 
Oi  fallacious  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  no 
abfolutely  perfedl  Method  of  determining  their  precife  Contents, 
Y  rFff°n  of  the  numberlefs  Bodies  they  wafh  in  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth  ;  but  on  the  other  Hand,  no  one,  that  underftands  the 
trV®  philofophical  and  chymical  Way  of  enquiring  into  Waters, 
wi  1  deny,  that  though  we  cannot  precifely  determine  every  In- 
gre  lent  they  may  poflibly  contain,  yet  we  may  certainly  dif- 
cover  and  demonftrate  the  principal  ones,  and  thofe  whereoit 
their  Operations  and  Effe&s  depend.  But  let  it  be  here  ob- 

cfru-etk  u  at  wbo!ver  ^inks  to  gain  any  real  Knowledge  in  this 
bubjedt  by  confulting  theW ritings  of  the  Ancients,  will  find  him- 
lelt  greatly  difappointed,  and  receive  nothing  for  his  Labour  but 
an  abfurd  Colledtion  of  imaginary  Principles ;  and  yet  it  is  fur- 
P?35.  that  even  in  the  prelent  Age,  when  fuch  a  great  Light 
of  Natural  Philofophy  is  fet  up,  there  fhould  be  fome,  who, 
through  a  Veneration  of  Antiquity,  a  Love  of  Contradi&ion, 
or  1  know  not  what  other  Reafon,  obftinately  cleave  to  the 
Opinions  of  the  Ancients. 

_  ^}‘  ^  *s  a  prevailing  Notion  at  prefent,  afnong  irloft  of  the 

ritets  upon  Mineral  Waters,  that  they  contain  a  Vitriol  like 
to  the  common  Vitriol  of  Iron,  which  is  the  Opinion  of  the 
better,  or  more  experimental  kind  of  Writers  ;  and  in  order  to 
CL>Uili\^IianCe  tb*s  Option*  they  laborioufly  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  Mineral  Waters  exhibit  the  fame  Phenomena  as  a  Solution 
of  that  Vitriol  in  common  Water.  The  Experiments  they  pro¬ 
duce  on  this  Occafion  are  thefe. 

T*  Mineral  Waters,  and  common  Water  impregnated 
with  Vitriol,  have  nearly  the  fameTafte. 

2.  That  both  of  them  turn  purple,  upon  a  fmall  Addition 
of  Galls. 

3.  That  both  of  them  turn  to  a  kind  of  Ink,  with  a  larger 

Addition  of  Galls.  0 

4.  That  neither  of  them  will  curdle  Milk. 

,  5;  ,7^  both  of  them  grow  thick  with  Gil  of  Tartar,  and 
let  fall  a  Sediment; 

6.  That  the  Earth  they  both  afford  upon  Evaporation,  as  alfo 
the  okery  Sediment  they  fpontaneoufly  let  fall,  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  Ebullition  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  fend  out  a  Smoke 

^  tbe  ^ame  Manner  as  the  Vitriol  of  Iron  would  do  in  the  like 
Cafe. 

r  T^n(? tbat  the  Sa^>  properly  extracted  from  the  in- 
iipid  Earth,  has  a  pale  Colour,  an  irregular  Figure,  and  produces 
the  fame  Effe&s  as  Vitriol  of  Iron.  And  by  thefe  Arguments 
there  are  fome  who  think  they  fufficiently  prove  the  Exiftence 
of  an  adtual  Vitriol  in  Mineral  Waters/ 

IV.  But  this  Opinion  refts  upon  weak  Pretenfions,  which 
need  not  all  of  them  be  feparately  confidered,  becaufe  they 
make  nothing  to  the  Proof  of  the  Aflertion  ;  we  fhall  therefore 
only  confider  the  capital  thing  among  them,  which  being  over¬ 
turned,  the  reft  will  fall  of  Courfe.  No  one  who  ufes  his  Senfes 
can  poflibly  doubt  but  there  is  fomewhat  of  a  vitriolic  Nature 
found  in  Mineral  Waters ;  for  not  only  the  Tafte,  but  the 
bight  confirms  it,  by  their  turning  inky  with  Galls,  Zifc.  But 
the  angle  Queftion  is,  whether  this  vitriolic  Matter  be  the  fame 
with  the  grofs  corporeal  Vitriol  in  common  Ufe  ?  Which  has 
hitherto  been  proved  by  no  Arguments  nor  Experiments.  For 
the  vitriolic  Matter  in  medicinal  Waters  is  volatile,  but  the 
common  Vitriol  fixt ;  fo  that  their  Nature  and  Operations*  are 

:n,tireAL  lfferent;  J™US  lt  13  evldent  by  numerous  Trials,  that 
the  Addition  of  Galls  to  the  Waters  of  hot  mineral  Springs 

caufes  but  a  very  fmall  Change  of  Colour,  unlefs  the  Water  be 
frefh  taken  from  the  Spring-head  ;  and  when  it  has  ftood  any 
time  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  it  no  longer  changes  Colour  at 
all.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  brifk  Waters  of  cold  Springs  this 
1  incture  appears  blacker ;  but  here  alfo  the  natural  irony  Tafte 
immediately  vanifhes  upon  their  being  expofed  to  a  gentle  Heat 
or  the  open  Air,  and  then  they  ftrike  a  dufky  Colour  with  Galls 
no  longer.  So  that  the  ftrongeft  Steel  Waters,  even  thofe  of 
lyrmont,  when  heated,  or  fuffered  to  ftand  in  the  Air  for 
twenty-four  Hours,  afford  no  Signs  of  a  vitriolic  Nature.  Nor 
has  any  one  of  thofe  who  argue  fo  earneftly  for  a  folid  Vitriol  in 
Steel  Waters  been  able,  by  their  utmoft  Endeavours,  from  a 
hundred  Pints  of  thefe  Waters,  to  extraft  and  exhibit  to  the 
Eye  a  Angle  Gram  of  Vitriol.  For  though  Helmont,  in  his 
fourth  Paradox,  declares,  that  by  the  Means  of  Diftillation  he 
obtained  a  Vitriol  from  the  Spaw  Waters ;  yet  this  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  his  Pretences,  as  no  other  Perfon,  by  the 
lame  Operation,  though  ever  fo  exactly  performed,  could  ob¬ 
tain  an  adtual  Vitriol  from  them.  The  Conclufion  upon  the 
whole  is,  that  thefe  kind  of  Waters  really  contain  fomewhat 
of  an  irony  Nature,  which,  being  joined  with  a  fulphurous 
•Spirit,  refembles  common  Vitriol  only  in  the  Tafte  and  the 
Colour  it  gives,  without  any  farther  approaching  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  thereof;  and  confequently  that  they  err  who,  upon  hearing 
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file  Name  of  Vitriol  mentioned  about  thefe  Waters,  judge  of 
them  and  cry  them  down,  as  abounding  with  the  grofs  or  com¬ 
mon  Vitriol  of  the  Shops. 

V.  There  is  another  Error  deeply  fixed  in  the  Minds  of  Phy- 
ficians,  as  if  Mineral  Waters,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  cold  brifk 
kind,  contained  an  acid  Salt,  as  their  common  Name  Acidulae 
feems  to  imply ;  and  according  to  this  Notion,  their  Virtues 
have  been  theoretically  judged  of,  without  Practice.  This  was 
the  conftant  Opinion  of  the  Writers  upon  this  Subject,  except 
Giurius,  who,  in  the  Year  1667,  publifhed  a  Treatife  at  Paris 
with  this  Title :  The  Secret  of  the  Acidulcs  newly  dif covered,  in 
which  the  common  Of. ini  on  of  the  Acidity  of  Mineral  l Voters  is  over- 
thrown.  But  the  Bo,ok  itfelf  no  way  anfwers  to  its  Title ;  but 
is  full  of  Vanity,  and  promifes  more  than  it  performs.  There 
have  indeed  been  fome  who  allowed  of  an  alkaline  Salt  in  Hot 
Well  Waters ;  but  no  one.  before  myfelf  experimentally  proved 
it  true  of  the,  Aciduke,  or  brifk  and  cold  Springs.  For  though 
Henricus  ab  Heer,  in  his  Account  of  the  Spaw  Water,  exprefly 
declares,  that  not  only  thofe,  but  moft  of  the  Acidulae  in  Ger¬ 
many  made  an  Ebullition,  and  yielded  a  warm  Fume  upon  mix¬ 
ing  with  Wine,  at  the  fame  time  diffufing  a  grateful  Odour, 
and  throwing  up  numerous  Bubbles  to  a  conftderable  Height  ; 
yet  this  Author  never  fufpe&ed  they  abounded  with  an  alkaline 
Principle,  but  declared  himfelf  for  their  containing  an  Acid. 
We  have,  in  the  preceding  Pages,  fo  fully  proved  the  contrary 
of  this  Opinion,  or  the  adtual  Exigence  of  an  alkaline  Principle 
in  thefe  brifk  mineral  Springs,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  dwell  longer 
upon  it  here.  And  the  fame  we  have  alfo  done  with  regard  to 
their  fine  mineral  elaftic  Spirit,  whereon  their  Virtues  have  a 
great  Dependance. 

VI.  We  next  proceed  to  confider  tire  various  Virtues  of 
Mineral  Waters,  when  ufed  internally.  And  here  we  lay  it 
down  as  certain,  that  their  Virtues  are  greater  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  thofe  of  any  other  Remedy,  however  fpecious  or  highly 
commended.  A  Knowledge  of  which  Truth  has  given  occa- 
fion  to  a  confiderable  Error ;  for  hence  many  have  prefently  a- 
feribed  the  particular  Virtues  of  thefe  Waters  to  the  Ingredients 
they  contained,  without  allowing  any  thing  confiderable  to  the 
pure  Water,  or  Vehicle,  wherein  the  more  medicinal  Parts  re- 
fide.  But  when,  upon  full  Examination,  I  found  that  neither 
the  pure  alkaline  or  neutral  Salts,  nor  the  fine  elaftic  Spirit  with 
which  thefe  Waters  are  impregnated,  were  able  to  produce 
fuch  Effects,  or  work  fuch  Cures,  feparate  from  the  Waters 
that  contained  them,  I  difeovered  that  the  Efficacy  of  Mineral 
Waters,  both  in  preventing  and  curing  Difeafes,  was  in  a  great 
Meafure  owing  to  the  Water  itfelf;  and  that  the  other  Prin¬ 
ciples  ferved  only  to  quicken  or  ftimulate  its  Operation.  And 
this  will  appear  more  manifeft  from  an  exadt  Knowledge  of  the 
Laws  of  Circulation,  Secretion,  and  Excretion  in  the  human 
Body  ;  for  as  all  the  Juices  of  the  Body  require  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  Motion,  and  as  they  neceffarily  confift  of  a  large  Propor¬ 
tion  of  an  aqueous  Fluid,  it  is  agreeable  to  Reafon  and  Expe¬ 
rience  that  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  which  approaches  nearer, 
oris  more  agreeable  to  them  than  Water  ;  and  accordingly  there 
are  feveral  Inftances  of  fuch,  as  by  a  daily  Ufe  of  Water  for 
their  common  Drink  have  prolonged  their  Lives  to  a  great  Age, 
and  relieved  themfelves  from  ftubborn  Diftempers.  And  no 
Wonder,  fince  Water  is  a  Fluid  capable  of  preferving  all  the 
Juices,  and  all  the  Offices  of  the  Body,  in  their  proper  or  natural 
State,  preventing  the  more  fubtile,  earthy,  faline  and  fulphur- 
ous  Particles  lodged  in  the  Juices  from  introducing  Putrefa&ion 
or  Corruption,  and  capable  of  thinning  and  diflolving  all  the 
vifeid,  clammy,  or  tenacious  Humours,  that  are  apt  to  clog  and 
obftrueft  the  finer  Veflels.  In  Ihort,  Water  is  that  Fluid  which 
affifts  and  promotes  all  the  Excretions  by  Stool,  by  Urine,  by 
Sweat,  and  other  Out-lets,  fo  as  to  difeharge  and  wafh  away 
all  the  Matters  prejudicial  to  the  Body. 

VII.  What  adds  a  Confirmation  to  our  Propofition  is,  that 
there  are  numerous  Springs  which  afford  no  fenfible  Mark  of 
containing  a  truly  faline,  or  mineral  Principle,  and  yet  have 
medicinal  and  curative  Virtues,  which  cannot  therefore  be  juftly 
attributed  to  any  thing  fo  much  as  the  Purity,  Thinnefs,  and 
Lightnefs  of  the  Water  itfelf ;  but  then  as  pure  Water  can  have 
no  confiderable  Effect,  unlefs  drank  in  a  large  Quantity,  fince 
when  taken  in  a  fmall  one  it  often  proves  more  pernicious  than 
ferviceable ;  and  fince  to  drink  it  in  great  Plenty  might  eafily 
over-burden  Nature,  or  prove  too  much  for  the  Power  of  the 
Body  to  difpenfe  with,  and  thus  produce  Stagnations,  Extrava- 
fations,  Uc.  'Fo  prevent  thefe  Inconveniencies,  nothing  can 
appear  more  proper  than  to  quicken  fuch  Water  with  fome 
faline  and  a&ive Matter  ;  for  fuch  a  Matter  will  not  only  ftimu¬ 
late  the  moving  Fibres  of  the  Body,  and  accelerate  their  Mo¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  help  to  diffolve  any  grofs  or  vifeid  Humours  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veflels,  and  obftru&ing  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Juices.  Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  additional 
Efficacy  of  Mineral  Springs  is  confiderably  owing  to  fuch  fiiline, 
aiffive  and  fpiritous  Principles  as  naturally  enter  their  Compo- 
fition ;  though  we  fhould  not  attribute  more  to  them  than  they 
t^eferve,  or  may  by  Experiment  be  demonftrated  to  perform. 

VIII.  From  the  fame  falfe  Notion  of  the  Effects  of  Mineral 
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Waters  has  proceeded  another  confiderable  Error.  For  there 
are  many,  even  among  Phyficians,  who  conceive  that  the  Whole- 
fomnefs  and  Virtues  of  thefe  Waters  can  be  no  way  io  ^Vell 
judged  of,  as  by  the  large  Quantity  of  Ingredients  they  afford 
upon  Evaporation,  without  confidering  that  Fire  is  no  trufty 
Operator  in  this  Cafe  ;  for  by  Means  hereof  only  the  more  fixed 
Principles  of  the  Waters  are  made  manifeft,  and  not  their  ftib- 
tile  ones,  whereon  it  is  Certain  that  a  Part  of  their  Virtue  de¬ 
pends.  Thus  the  terreftrial,  chalky  Matter  wherewith  many 
Waters  are  loaded,  rather  hinders  than  promotes  their  defired 
Effebl,  efpecially  when  their  Heat  and  fpiritous  Principle  has 
left  them.  Whence  the  Waters  of  fuch  hot  Springs  coming  to 
cool,  and  ftand  for  fome  time  in  the  Air,  if  they  are  afterwards 
drank,  they  occafion  many  Difordefs,  and  pafs  not  fo  readily  as 
when  drank  frefh  from  the  Spring-head.  And  of  this  we  have 
a  remarkable  Inftance  in  the  two  Caroline  Springs  formerly  men¬ 
tioned. 

IX.  Since  therefore  Phyficians  themfelves  have  run  into  great 
Errors,  with  regard  to  the  Principles  and  Powers  of  Mineral 
Waters,  it  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  that,  from  fuch  falfe  and 
theoretical  Notions,  feveral  abfurd  and  pernicious  Opinions 
fhould  have  fpread  concerning  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Waters.  I  hefe 
Opinions  we  come  now  to  examine,  after  haying  thus  prepared 
the  Way.  There  are  many  who  pafs  their  Cenfure  upon  Mi¬ 
neral  Waters  from  Hear-fay,  without  having  ever  vifited  the 
Wells  themfelves,  or  been  Eye-witneffes  of  their  Effe£b; 
hence,  after  the  common  Manner  of  Men,  they  fancied  num- 
berlefs  noxious  Ingredients  in  them,  and  boldly  ventured  to  de¬ 
clare  them  a  kind  of  violent  dangerous  Remedy,  which  they 
currently  ftigmatize  with  the  Name  of  a  Horfe  Medicine,  as  a 
thing  unfit  to  be  ufed  in  any  but  robuft  Conftitutions.  But  as 
great  Authority  as  this  Notion  ftalks  about  with,  we  fhall  make 
it  plainly  appear  to  be  diredlly  oppofite  both  to  Reafon  and  Ex¬ 
perience.  And  I  would  willingly  know  who  can  pretend  that 
pure  Water  is  a  violent  Medicine?  For  certainly  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  Nature  more  fafe  or  innocent.  I  would  next  afk, 
what  Medicine  the  whole  Art  of  Phyfic  affords  more  fafe  than 
Salts,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  neutral  or  alkaline  kind .?  What  is 
more  mild  or  gentle,  and  indeed  more  ferviceable  in  weak  Ha¬ 
bits  than  a  fubtile,  aftringent,  or  irony  Earth,  mixed  with  a 
kindly  Salt,  and  kept  diffolved  in  the  lighteft  and  pureft  Water  ? 

In  the  laft  Place,  I  demand  what  can  poffibly  add  greater 
Strength  to  the  Body  than  a  fubtile,  infipid,  fpiritous  Fluid  ? 
And  yet  thefe  are  the  a£Hve  Principles,  which,  being  kindly 
mixed  in  medicinal  Waters,  give  them  all  their  Virtue.  And 
hence  they  are  fo  far  from  violent,  that  all  their  Operations  are 
performed  agreeably,  and  without  Difturbance,  fo  as  when  they 
purge  or  vomit,  to  occafion  no  Lofs  of  Strength,  no  Lofs  of 
Appetite,  no  Sicknefs,  even  when  they  work  in  their  power- 
fulleft  Manner ;  but  rather  raife  the  Appetite,  flrengthen  the 
Stomach,  and  recruit  the  Spirits.  When  they  pafs  by  Urine, 
they  occafion  no  Strangury  or  Sharpnefs,  but  go  off  with  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Pleafure.  When  they  operate  by  Sweat,  they  do  it 
without  occaficning  any  Faintnefs,  or  other  Diforder.  Nay, 
We  have  feen  Perfons  of  both  Sexes,  of  the  tendered  Conftitu¬ 
tions,  and  labouring  under  Fevers,  Bleedings,  &c.  Women 
newly  delivered,  and  brought  to  the  weakeft  State,  undauntedly 
drink  the  hot  Caroline  Waters  without  the  leaft  Difadvantage  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  thefe  Waters  excellently  promoted  all  the. 
Secretions,  ftrengthened  the  Faculties,  and  finifhed  a  Cure. 
And  fo  innocent  are  thefe  Waters,  that  Children  aud  Women 
with  Child  may  ufe  them  with  Safety  and  Advantage  ;  and  Per-' 
fons  of  delicate  and  tender  Conftitutions  find  them  to  operate 
with  more  Eafe  than  the  robuft,  and  need  ufe  them  but  in  a 
moderate  Dofe.  It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that  the  drinking 
of  thefe  hot  Caroline  Waters,  which  are  not  of  an  agreeable 
Tafte,  in  fo  large  a  Quantity  as  that  of  ten  or  twelve  Quarts  a 
Day,  or  in  the  Compafs  of  a  few  Hours^  is  naufeous  and  dif- 
agreeable,  efpecially  to  thofe  unaccuftomed  to  it;  but  from 
hence  to  call  this  a  Horfe  Medicine,  is  arguing  very  unfairly  and 
inconclufively ;  for  it  is  no  true  Logic  that  would  prove  the 
Violence  of  thefe  Waters  from  the  Largenefs  of  their  Dofe. 

’The  drinking  of  Mineral  Waters  in  fuch  immoderate  Quantities 
feems  the  peculiar  Cujlom  of  Germany,  and  not  advifeable  but 
upon  extraordinary  Occafions.  We  find  in  England,  that  two 
Quarts  of  the  Bath  Water  is  ejleemed  a  large  Proportion’,  and  the 
general  Stint  is  a  Quart,  or  three  Pints.  A  Flajk  of  the  Spaiu 
or  Pyrmont  Waters ,  drank  at  feveral  Draughts,  is  with  us  a 
confiderable  Dofe ;  and  four  or  five  half-pint  Glaffes  of  the  New 
Tunbridge-wells  at  Iflington ,  a  Quantity  generally  fufficient.  Shaw’s 
Notes  upon  Hoffman. 

X.  But  though  Mineral  Waters,  with  regard  to  their  Na¬ 
ture  and  Virtue,  are  an  extremely  fafe  and  gentle  Remedy  ;  yet 
it  frequently  happens,  by  the  ignorant  Advice  of  Phyficians,  that 
they  become  a  Horfe  Medicine  with  a  Witnefs  ;  for  it  is  thepre- 
pofterous  Cuftom  of  fome,  either  upon  the  Day  the  Patient  be¬ 
gins  his  Courfe,  or  the  Day  before,  to  prepare  his  Body  for  the 
Waters,  as  they  call  it,  by  giving  him  fome  violent  Purge. 
Surely  whoever  confiders  this  abfurd  Procedure,  will  find  it  pre¬ 
judicial  almoft  beyond  Repair.  For  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  the 

’  ftronger 
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Wronger  Purgatives  of  the  Shops,  as  Coloquintida,  Refin  of 
Jalap,  Scammony,  Elaterium,  Gamboge,  ide.  that  by  the 
virulent  and  cauftic  Principle,  whereon  their  Adiion  depends, 
they  may  intirely  pervert  or  deftroy  the  Tone  and  Strength  of  the 
Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and  invert  their  natural  perilhltic  Mo¬ 
tion,  by  the  immediate  Conta&  they  have  with  thole  Parts. 
And  how  unfeafonable  this  may  prove,  is  manifeft  from  hence, 
that  nothing  is  more  requifite  towards  fecuring  the  defired  Effed 
of  the  Waters,  than  an  unimpaired  and  intire  Motion  and  Tone 
of  thefe  Parts  ;  but  the  Ufe  of  fuch  virulent  and  rough  Purges  is 
much  more  dangerous  and  fatal  to  thofe  who  are  entering  upon  a 
Courfe  of  Cold  Waters,  by  which  all  the  Mifchiefs  brought 
upon  them  from  fuch  Purges  are  rather  increafed  than  removed, 
through  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Water  ;  whereas  the  hot  Waters, 
by  their  Heat,  in  fome  Degree  help  to  moderate  thefe  Diforders, 
refolve  the  Contractions,  and  reftore  the  inverted  Motion.  But 
the  greateft  Mifchief  which  arifes  from  this  violent  Purging,  and 
renders  its  ill  Effe&s  obfervable  to  the  Eye,  is,  that  in  a  Day  or 
two  after  the  firft  drinking  of  the  Waters  they  do  not  pafs  fo 
readily  as  they  otherwife  would  through  all  the  Strainers  and  Out¬ 
lets  of  the  Body,  by  Reafon  of  the  Conftridure  which  fuch 
Purges  leave  behind  them  in  the  inteftinal  Tube  and  Parts  adja¬ 
cent,  after  the  fame  Manner,  as  daily  Experience  fhews,  that 
the  Body  is  bound  up,  or  rendered  more  coftive,  for  feveral 
Days  after  the  Ufe  of  violent  Purges. 

XI.  But  as  the  Abufe  of  a  thing  fhould  by  no  Means  deftroy 
its  Ufe,  we  do  not  here  condemn  all  Sorts  of  Purging,  by  way 
of  preparing  the  Body  for  a  Courfe  of  Waters ;  but  only  thofe 
of  the  violent  kind,  which  have  a  pernicious  Quality.  Particu¬ 
larly  it  is  neceffary,  in  fome  Cafes,  before  the  Courfe,  to  take 
a  gentle  lenitive  Purge,  when  the  Inteftines  are  clogged  with  a 
grofs,  vifeid  Matter,  which  might  otherwife  hinde*r  the  free 
Paflage  of  the  Waters,  prevent  their  Effecft,  and  bring  on  fe¬ 
veral  Inconveniencies.  The  fame  Caution  is  likewife  to  be  ufed 
when  Bathing  alone  is  the  thing  intended,  to  prevent  frefh  Dif¬ 
orders,  which,  through  fuch  an  Omiffion,  frequently  happen, 
when  Perfons  unwarily  bathe  in  the  hot  Caroline  Springs.  But 
for  this  Purpofe  Choice  fhould  be  made  of  fuch  mild  Purgatives 
as,  without  Difturbance,  may  cleanfe  the  firft  Paflages,  viz. 
A  Solution  of  Manna  with  Cremor  Tartar,  or  half  an  Ounce 
of  Epfom  Salt,  diftolved  in  half  a  Pint  of  Water,  or  a  proper 
Quantity  of  any  of  thepurgingWaters,which  may  thus  be  taken  to 
Advantage  a  Day  or  two  before  the  Courfe  is  entered  upon ;  but 
if  the  Body  has  long  been  coftive,  and  the  Excrements  hardened  in 
the  Inteftines,  it  is  better  to  ufe  an  emollient  Clyfter  or  two,  pre¬ 
pared  of  Mallow-leaves,  Marfh-mallow-roots,  or  the  like 
boiled  in  Water-gruel  or  Milk,  with  the  Addition  of  Oil  and  a 
little  Salt ;  but  for  fuch  whofe  Bodies  are  open,  or  have  not  the 
firft  Paflages  blocked  by  any  large  Colledion  of  Humours,  it  is 
fufficient  to  diflolve  in  the  firft  Glafs  of  the  Waters  about  three 
Drams  of  the  Epfom  Salt,  which  wonderfully  facilitates  their 
Palfage.  Laftly,  they  who  are  fufficiently  laxative  already  re¬ 
quire  no  Preparative  at  all;  } 

-*11'  That  Error  deferves  no  lefs  to  be  cenfured  which  leads 
Phyflcians  when  the  Courfe  is  over,  to  ufe  violent  Cathartics 
to  purge  off  the  Remains  of  the  Waters, without  a  due  Regard  to 
People  s  Conftitutions,  or  the  Regimen  neceflary  in  this  Cafe. 
It  is  indeed  certain,  and  confirmed  by  Obfervation,  that  when 
Waters  have  been  freely  drank  for  a  great  Length  of  Time, 
they  are  apt  to  colled  and  ftagnate  in  various  Parts  of  the  Body, 
but  particularly  in  the  Folds  of  the  Inteftines,  and  that  fuch 
ftagnant  Waters  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  there,  but  ra- 
ther  be  difeharged.  This  however  is  not  to  be  done  imprudent- 
!y,  or  w.th  Lois  of  Strength  to  the  Body,  but  by  mild  and 
gentle  Means;  whence  it  is  the  Bufmefs  of  a  Phyfician  to  make 
Choice  of  fuch  Medicines  for  tile  Purpofe,  as  bell  agree  with 
the  particular  Conftitution, Temper  and  Strength  of  the  Drinker ; 
and  upon  this  foundation  not  abfolutely  to  reje*  the  Ufe  of 
die  ftronger  Purges  but  to  prefer  fuch  as  aft  by  no  virulent 

,r,r'wP  i  ye‘«  T  ?'r“?ttand  Bri(kncfs  “  perform 

he  Work.  And  of  this  Kind  are  principally  Manna,  in  a 

ofrgRI  h  of  the  purging  Salts,  Extra* 

of  Rhubarb,  or  Extra*  of  Aloes ;  all  which  being  very  eaf.Iy 

difiolvcd  by  the  Fluids  of  the  Inteftines,  a*  briikly,  without 
ihcKing  to  the  Coats  thereof,  without  vellicating  them  or  oc- 
caflonmg  violent  Gripings,  Inflammations,  &V.  as  Refin  of 
Jalap,  Scammony,  and  Gamboge,  too  often  do,  efpecially  when 
given  alone,  or  without  their  proper  Corredives.  But  if  anv 
one  is  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Ufe  of  thefe  violent  Purgatives7 
as  thinking  them  more  efficacious,  let  them  by  all  Means  be 
given  in  a  (mail  Do fe,  and  along  witli  a  Dram  or  two  of  the 
Epfom  or  other  neutral  Salt,  to  quicken  their  Operation,  and  carry 
them  off;  for  it  is  now  a  thing  well  known,  how  much  thefe 
Jonds  of  Salts  increafe  the  Efficacy  of  the  refinous  Cathartics 
in  omuch  that  a  fingfe  Grain  of  Scammony,  or  Refin  of  Jalap’ 
when  mixed  along  with  ten  or  fifteen  Grains  of  a  neutral  purer! 

°pef tC  bettCr  than  flx  Grains  of  fucb  a  refinoSs 
Subftance  taken  alone ;  and  this  with  greater  Eafe  and  Safety. 

frU,:bere  h‘ls  naturally  a  rebuff  and  ftrong  Stomach, 

Or  inteftinal  Tube,  wherein  there  remains  a  large  Quantity  of 
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the  ftagnant  Waters  ;  then,  without  Difpute,  a  ftrono-er  Pur¬ 
gative  is  proper,  and  may  be  fafely  given,  if  the  due  Regimen 
be  obferved  ;  that  is,  it  the  Body  be  well  defended  from  all 
Cold,  the  Patient  keeps  in  a  warm  Room,  and,  both  a  little  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  Operation,  drinks  emollient  Broths,  Water- 
gruel,  or  the  like,  in  order  to  defend  the  Stomach  and  Bowels 
trom  the  corrofive  Acrimony  that  might  otherwife  prove  per¬ 
nicious.  ^ 

Riding  on  Horfeback ,  or  other  proper  Motion  arid  Exercife ; 
Jcems  a  good  Expedient  to  prevent  this  ill  E fifed,  and  might 
therefore  perhaps  be  properly  ufed,  at  leaf  after ,  if  not  during 
a  our  fe  of  the  Waters .  But  Dr.  Slare  is  of  Opinion  that  the 
'  at ers  pafs  bejl  if  the  Perfons  who  drink  them  ftt  Jlill ,  lie  in 
Bed,  or  on  the  Couch.  This  appears  juji,  with  regard  to  their 
pajjing  by  Urine ;  but  that  not  being  the  only  Way  wherein  fuch 

ratfjS  and.  lt  ^ng  neceffary  in  fome  Cafes  that  they 

mould  alfo  find  their  Way  through  the  Strainers  of  the  Skin , 
and  all  the  excretory  Duds ,  gentle  Motion  and  Exercife  may  be 
Jerviceable  to  that  general  Intention  of  the  Waters ,  the  making 
of  them  pafs  indifferently  through  all  the  Canals  of  the  Body. 
Shaw’s  Notes. 

XIII.  1  here  is  ftill  another  Error  committed  by  Phyflcians* 
with  regard  to  Purgatives,  in  the  Cafe  of  Mineral  Waters;  for 
inoft  of  them  preferibe  but  one  Kind  in  all  Cafes  and  Conftitu¬ 
tions,  as  if  Nature  had  framed  all  Bodies  to  be  relieved  by  one 
and  the  fame  Medicine.  Whereas  it  is  certain,  that  to  render 
Purgatives  fuccefstul,  they  muft  be  fuited  to  the  particular  Con- 
lntution.  Age,  Sex  and  Diforder.  Thus  for  fuch  as  have  the 
i  one  or  natural  Tenfity  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  deftroyed  ; 
fuch  as  are  fubjed  to  Diarrhoeas,  Women  with  Child,  Women 
Who  have  lately  lain  in.  &c.  the  proper  Purgative  is  Rhubarb. 

here  the.  Humours  are  Iharp  and  acrimonious,  where  the 
Body  is  fubjed  to  the  Gout,  Rheumatifnl,  or  hypochondriacal 
Diforder,  Manna  and  the  neutral  purgative  Salts  are  beft. 
Where  the  Bile  overflows,  in  order  to  leflen  its  Quantity,  and 
take  off  its  Heat,  there  is  nothing  better  than  Tamarinds  ;  but 
to  invert  this  Order ,  and  give  the  contrary  Medicines  in  the 
fame  Cafes,  muff  needs  produce  different  Effects. 

u  YY* ,  YGre  1S  3  QPeftion  °^?en  Parted,  to  the  Perplexity 
both  of  die  Phyfician  and  the  Patient,  viz.  Whether  it  be  always 
neceffary,  after  a  Courfe  of  the  Waters,  to  take  a  Purgative 
before  entering  upon  Bathing?  To  which  we  anfwer,  That  it 
is  not  always  neceflary ;  for  if  the  Waters  have  palled  off  kindly, 
without  leaving  any  Signs  of  Stagnation  behind  them;  either  in 
the  b  eet,  or  Habit  of  the  Body;  and  efpecially  if  the  Cure  be 
ufed  only  as  prefervative;  there  is  no  Neceffity  for  fatiguing  the 
Stomach  and  whofe  Body  with  repeated  Purging.  And  to 
fpeak  a  plain  Truth  on  this  Occafion,  the  Phyflcians  have  rather 
an  Eye  to  their  Fees,  than  the  Health  of  their  Patients,  in  ad- 
vi  ing  it.  I  hope  the  German  Phyf  dans  only  deferve  this  Reproach  ; 
thoje  of  our  own  Country  that  I  have  converfed  with  being  generally 
Men  of  more  Honour  than  to  enter  into  fuch  mean  Confi derations  fo 
unbecoming  Gentlemen  and  Chrifians.  However  it  is  no  Part  of 
my  Bufinefs  to  defend  every  Individual  of  the  Profejfon  from  an 
Imputation  of  unwarrantable  Avarice. 

But  the  Cafe  is  quite  otherwife  when  the  Waters  are  not  dif- 
charged  in  Proportion  as  they  are  drank,  but  adually  remain  be¬ 
hind  in  the  Body  j  or  when  the  Stomachs  of  hypochondriacal  Per- 
fons  are  loaded  with  a  Collection  of  vifeid  and  acid  Matter,from 
a  Want  of  Digeftion :  In  thefe  Circumftances  Purging  muff  be 
recommended,  unlefs  we  mean  to  expofe  the  Patient  to  greater 
Danger  by  the  Ufe  of  the  Bath.  But  here  alfo  the  Purges 
mould  be  of  the  mild  and  gentle  kind,  fuch  as  Epfom  Salt, 
Manna,  Pilulae  Ruffi,  Extradum  Rudii,  or  the  like. 

.Having  thus  fettled  the  Matter  of  Purging,  we  proceed 
to  the  Consideration  of  Bleeding,  with  regard  to  its  Service  or 
DiHervice  in  the  Cafe  of  Mineral  Waters.  There  are  ftill  re¬ 
maining  amongft  us  many  Phyflcians,  who  following  Erafiftra- 
tus,  Helmont,  and  others  of  that  kind,  pronounce  from  Au¬ 
thority,  without  Proof,  that  Bleeding  is  a  Remedy  of  all  others 
the  moft  difpofed  to  let  out  the  Treafure  of  Life,  and  draw  away 
the  Receptacle  of  the  Soul,  and-  therefore  at  once  banilh  it  the 
Kingdom  of  Phyfic.  We  ftiall  not  here  enter  into  an  Exami¬ 
nation  of  this  Opinion  ;  but  Ihew  that  Bleeding  is  often  proper 
in  order  to  receive  Benefit  from  drinking  the  Waters,  and  fome- 
times  fo  highly  neceflary,  as  not  to  be  omitted  without  the 
greateft  Danger.  We  do  not  however  indiferiminately  advife 
it  to  all  Perfons,  but  only  to  fuch  as  are .  too  full  of  Blood  and 

iLUC?V^v  PardcuIarly  in  the  Cafe  of  Women,  whofe  men- 
Jtiual  Difcharges  are  flopped,  either  through  Pregnancy,  or 
fome  Diftemper  ;  and  to  thofe  Men  who  are  fubjed  to  an  Hae- 
^  P^ux’  and  find  it -flopped.  Again,  to  fuch  whofe 
v  eflels,  through  the  whofe  Habit  of  the  Body,  are  full  and 
turgid.  And  laftly,  to  thofe  accuftomed  to  high  Living,  and 
a  plentiful  Ufe  of  Wine,  or  have  a  florid  Complexion,  and  a 
full  corpulent  Habit. 

,,  XVI.  I  hat  the  natural  Fluids  may  readily  pafs  through  all  the 
Canals  of  the  Body,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  Veflels  fhould  not 
be  overfilled  with  Blood.  Thus  we  plainly  find  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  in  a  full  and  florid  Habit  of  Body  the  Pulfe  beats 

D  d  Iqv^ 
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and  the  Excretions  move  languidly ;  but  as  foon  as  a 
Quantity  of  Blood  is  taken  away,  the  Pulfe  beats  freer  and 
ftronger,  and  all  the  Secretions  go  on  to  better  Advantage.  If, 
therefore,  whilft  the  Body  remains  full  of  its  own  Blood  and 
Juices,  the  Waters  fhould  be  drank  in  a  large  Quantity,  they 
would  not  only  move  flower  through  the  Velfels,  but  affo  ftag- 
nate  and  corrupt ;  and  by  Reafon  of  this  large  additional  Quan¬ 
tity,  they  may  drive  the  Blood  forcibly  upon  the  more  noble 
Parts,  and  thus  produce  Inflammations,  Haemorrhages,  Ob- 
ffru&ions  in  the  Vifcera,  and  many  other  Mifchiefs,  infomucli 
that  Perfons  of  this  Habit  of  Body  coming  directly  to  drink  the 
Waters,  without  taking  away  fome  Blood,  run  great  Rifques 
of  their  Lives.  On  the  other  Hand,,  Perfons  who  bleed  a  Day 
or  two  before  they  enter  upon  this  Courfe,.  have  none  of.  thefe 
Dangers  to  fear,  but  may  drink  the  Waters,  with  the  defired 
Succefs ;  as  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  prudently  ob- 
ferved  the  Effects  of  Mineral  Waters.  For  it  is  a  common  Ob- 
f  ervation  at  the  Wells,  that  Perfons  who  found  themfelves  ill 
upon  firft  drinking  the  Waters,  on  Account  of  their  not  paf- 
fing  off  regularly,  but  opprcffing  and  incommoding  the  Body, 
lo  far  as  to  determine  them  to  quit  their  Deflgri,  yet  having,,  by 
the  Advice  of  another  Phyflcian,  loft  a  little  Blood,  they  have 
riot  only  been  foon  relieved  from  their  Diforders*  but  entered 
upon  their  Courfe  again  to  great  Advantage. 

XVII.  There  are  feveral  Phyficians  who  fcruple  prefcribing 
the  Ufe  of  cold  Waters  to  fuchas  have  weak  Nerves,  for  fear 
of  weakening  them  ftill  farther.  It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged, 
and  Experience  manifefts,  that  the  moft  dangerous  Symptoms 
are  frequently  produced  in  the  Body  from  external  Cold ;  and 
that  this  happens  in  a  much  greater*  Degree  when  the  Cold 
reaches  to  the  internal  Parts,  which  are  unaccuftomed  to  bear 
it.  Thus  we  have  Inftances  where  the  whole  Body  being  fud- 
denly  cooled,  has  occafioned  Lofs  of  Sight,  and  a  Trembling 
of  all  the  Limbs ;  where  the  Adminiftration  of  a  cold  Clyfter  has 
caufed  immediate  Death  ;  with  other  Inftances  to  the  like  Pur- 
pofes.  But  for  thefe  Reafons  totally  to  rejeft  the  Ufe  of  cold 
Mineral  Waters,  betrays  great  Weaknefs  and  Ignorance.  All 
that  they  juftly  indicate  is,  if  the  drinking  of  fuch  Waters 
cold  occaftons  any  bad  Symptom,  the  drinking  of  them  cold  is 
to  be  forbid,  and  a  Method  of  drinking  them  advifed,  which 
(hall  render  the  Water  fuitable  to  the  weak  State  of  the  Body. 
And  this  I  have  for  a  long  time  very  advantageoufly  done,  by 
directing  the  Bottles  of  the  Water  to  be  plunged  in  Balneo  Ma¬ 
rine,  till  they  receive  a  Degree  of  Heat  more  agreeable  to  the 
Body  and  the  Palate ;  a  fine  Hole  being  ftrft  made  with  a  Needle 
in  the  Cork,  to  prevent  the  elaftic  Spirit,  thus  expanded  by  the 
Heat,  from  evaporating,  and  to  keep  the  Bottles  from  burfting. 
Nor  let  it  be  apprehended  that  this  Treatment  of  the  Waters 
caufes  an  intire  Lofs  of  the  mineral  Spirit,  whereon  their  Effi¬ 
cacy  depends  ;  for  as  the  Heat  is  not  great,  and  as  a  proper 
Caution  is  here  ufed,  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Spirit  is  ftill 
kept  in.  And  though  there  be  no  Need  of  farther  Arguments, 
fince  Matter  of  Fa<5t  confirms  die  Truth  hereof,  yet  we  find 
that  even  the  Waters  of  the  hotteft  Springs,  whofe  Heat  is 
much  greater  than  that  here  recommended,  are  not  intirely 
deftitute  of  this  volatile,  mineral  Principle. 

Diseases  wherein  Mineral  Waters  are  serviceable, 
contrary  to  the  common  Opinion. 

XVIII.  Having  thus  given  the  neceflary  Cautions  and  Di- 
reftions,  as  well  to  Phyficians  as  the  Patients,  with  regard  to 
entering  upon  a  Courfe  of  the  Waters;  we  now  proceed  tocon- 
fider  in  what  Diftempers  they  are  of  more  eminent  Service  than 
any  other  Remedy.  But  as  the  Catalogue  of  thefe  Diftempers  . 
is  extremely  large,  we  fhall  only  fpeak  to  thofe  wherein  moft 
Phyficians  rather  think  the  Waters  detrimental  than  advantage¬ 
ous  ;  and  fhew  the  Erroneoufnefs  of  this  Opinion,  both  from 
Reafon  and  Experience. 

XIX.  And  firft,  the  Ufe  of  Mineral  Waters  is  held  danger¬ 
ous  in  violent  Fluxes  of  the  Menfes  and  Haemorrhoids.  The 
Reafon  upon  which  Phyficians  proceed  in  forbidding  Waters  in 
thefe  Cafes  depends  upon  a  falfe  Notion  of  the  Caufes  of  fuch 
Difcharges,  and  of  the  Ingredients  of  the  Waters,  which  they 
take  to  be  metallic,  vitriolic,  and  ftyptic  ;  and  having  found  by 
Experience  that  Aftringents  are  very  prejudicial  in  fuch  Cafes, 
they  have  forbid  both  the  Ufe  of  hot  and  cold  Waters  therein. 
But  as  a  Knowledge  of  the  Blood’s  Circulation  difcovers  the 
true  Caufe  of  thefe  Difcharges,  and  as  the  Apprehenfion  of  ftyp¬ 
tic  Ingredients  in  Mineral  Waters  is  groundlefs,  this  Opinion  of 
theirs  muft  be  rejefted  as  idle  and  frivolous.  A  careful  Enquiry 
into  the  Caufe  of  violent  Haemorrhages  fliews  it  to  be  no  other 
than  an  Obftru&ion  to  the  free  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  certain 
Parts  of  the  Body.  And  thus  the  Blood  having  not  its  due 
Motion  through  the  Canals,  impacted  Matters  are  of  Confe- 
quence  generated  in  the  Vifcera,  and  the  Obftrudtions  necefla- 
rily  rendered  greater;  whence  the  Blood  coming  to  thefe  ob- 
ftru&ed  Parts  in  a  ftill  greater  Quantity,  and  finding  no  Paflage, 
of  Courfe  diverts,  and  breaks  its  Way  through  other  Parts, 
where  it  has  either  been  accuftomed  to  find  Vent,  or  meets 
with  the  leaft  Rcfiftance  when  it  comes  to  be  difeharged  with 


Violence  in  the  Parts  above  mentioned.  The  firft  Intention* 
therefore  in  the  Care  of  thefe  Diforders,  is  to  open  the  Ob¬ 
ftrudtions  of  the  Vifcera,  and  to  reftore  a  free  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  therein ;  and  this  can  no  other  way  be  lo  effectually 
done,  as  by  the  drinking  of  Waters  impregnated  with  a  gentle 
ftimulating  Salt ;  for  it  is  the  Property  of  thefe  Waters,  by  the 
large  Quantity  of  their  aqueous  Part,  to  dilute  and  thin  the 
ftagnating  Humours,  and  render  them  fit  for  Motion,  whilft  by 
their  faline  Particles  they  diflolve  the  Vifcidities,  twitch  and' 
fhake  the  Canals,  and  caufe  them  to  prefs,  protrude  and  fqueeze 
forwards  their  Contents'.  This  appears  to  be  the  Rationale  of 
the  Cafe  ;  and  thus  in  fa£l  Henricus  ab  Heer  exprefsly  declares 
tlpat  the  Spaw  Waters  are  extremely  well  fitted  for  provoking 
the  Menfes,  as  appears  by  a  thoufand  Inftances,  and  yet  are 
rrjore  fuccefsful  than  any  other  Medicine  in  flopping  too  large  a 
Flux  thereof. 

XX.  But  that  the  Waters  may  with  the  greater  Certainty 
and  Advantage  have  this  EffeCt,  proper  Care  muft  be  taken  that 
the  Body  in  fuch  Circumftances  be  not  charged  with  an  immo¬ 
derate  Quantity  thereof,  but  be  drank  in  a  fmall  Do fe,  and  not 
too  hot.  How  neceflary  a  due  Regard  to-  this  Circumftance  is, 
appears  by  an  eminent  Inftance  in  the  two  Caroline  Springs, 
where  the  Ufe  of  the  moft  temperate  of  them,  called  the  Mill- 
fpring,  has  an  admirable  EffeCt  in  thefe  Cafes,  whilft  the  com¬ 
mon  violently  hot  one  rather  increafes  the  Diforder.  It  is  alfo 
of  great  Importance,  when  the  above  mentioned  Fluxes  are 
large,  that  both  before,  in,  and  after  a  Courfe  of  the  Waters, 
allAloetics,  and  the  ftronger  Purgatives  be  carefully  avoided, 
which  put  the  Blood  into  a  violent  Motion  ;  and,  if  any  Purges 
become  neceflary,  to  ufe  in  their  ftead  thofe  that  are  gentle, 
and  of  a  ftrengthening  Virtue,  fuch  as  Epfom  Salt,  Rhubarb. 
Sena,  &c. 

XXL  And  as  thefe  Waters  have  an  extraordinary  Efficacy 
in  the  flopping  of  Haemorrhages,  their  Virtue  is  no  lefs  confider- 
able  in-  a  Suppreffion  thereof.  And  this  Truth  can  be  queftioned 
by  none  but  fuch  as  have  never  attended  at  the  Wells  ;  for  as 
a  Stoppage  of  thefe  natural  and  critical  Difcharges  of  the  Blood 
proceeds  intirely  from  an  Obftruaion,  or  fpafmodic  Contraction 
of  the  Blood-veffels,  through  which  it  ufes  to  run.  Mineral 
Waters,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  reftore  and  promote  thefe 
Difcharges;  it  being  the  Property  of  fuch  Waters  to  flow  to  the 
Extremities  of  the  Blood-veflels,  and  there  foften  or  attenuate 
the  groffer  Subftances  that  block  up  the  Paffages,  and  force  it 
away  by  the  elaftic  Property  of  their  aerial  Spirit ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  by  the  large  Quantity  of  their  pure  aqueous  Part, 
they  relax  the  hardened  and  contracted  Fibres,  and  thus  again 
open  the  accuftomed  Paflage  to  the  Blood.  To  confirm  this 
Reafomng,  we  fhall  here  infert  the  Hiftory  of  an  extraordinary 
Cafe,  whereof  ourfelves  were  Witneffes,  and  choofe  it  as  a 
fingular  Inftance,  out  of  a  very  large  Number  to  the  fame 
Purpofe. 


ltitution  betwixt  fanguine  and  bilious,  long  ufed  to  a  Court- 
life,  Wine,  and  a  high  irregular  Diet,  was  feized  with  the 
Gout,  and  baemorrhoidal  Flux,  returning  at  ftated  Periods  ; 
but  without  being  much  incommoded  thereby,  fo  long  as  he 
continued  to  open  a  Vein  at  proper  Seafons.  But  being,  a 
ffiw  Years  ago,  advifed  by  fome  Phyfician  or  other  to  leave  ofF 
Bleeding,  under  Pretence  of  growing  in  Years  ;  and  following 
this  Diredion,  he  was  in  the  Summer  Seafon  affli&ed  with 
a  violent  Colic,  extreme  Coftivenefs,  and  Pain.  His  ufual 
Phyficians  little  flafpeding  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Diftemner 
afcribed  it  to  the  Gout  ftruck  inwards,  and  therefore  rejected 
N  ST?”6? *  a  perf^  ufdefi  °r  dangerous  thing.  Another 
Phyfidan  bemg  called,  and  enquiring  narrowly  into  the  Caufe 
of  the  Diforder,  immediately  ordered  the  Patient  to  have  a 
Vein  opened  m  his  boot  and  to  ufe  emollient  Clyfters. 
Upon  this  the  Violence  of  his  Pain  was  immediately  leffened, 

Pttevby  wgreeS’  he  Was  carried  ^  theprope^ 
UfJwhL^f  Qht0tnC  ^atCrS  J  by  ^  internal  and  external 
A  hafPAy  recovered  the  Periodical  Return  of 

Colic  h°ldS  and  G°Ut’  Snd  WaS  Perfe%  cured  of  hi* 

oarf™  L  oL°TJ°l!arSe  Dirchar8es  of  ,he  Blood-veflels,  we 
pals  on  to  the  immoderate  ones  of  the  Lymphatics  ;  the  more 

firim  S  Ware  ttwG°"orrhcea  and^et  inMen  „T  h 

kind  ma„VplV0men-  With  reSard  to  Dampers’  cf  this 
b” “X  Phyflc™s  imagine  that  Mineral  Waters  are  impro- 

Elfitv  of  rt'T  -b  H“rl  ,h,s  t,mc’  clcarly  remarked  the 
ty  f  fhlsL  Option,  and  declared  that,  how  doubtful  foever 

others  might  be  in  the  Point,  the  Spaw  Waters  were  certain^ 

hisTwn  K, "  *  K  rrukn‘  Gonorrhora>  and  Pences  Inftances  0Xf 
heft  l  V10"fedf  to  «•  It  is  however  certain  that 

Mf  k!w  °f  *  “f5  are  Sc.nerall>r  increafed  by  the  Ufe  of 
Mineral  Waters,  whence  their  Difrepute  in  fuch  Cafes  feems 

he  cLrftfr  nr  T*  rained  ig„f 

thl  SaUfe  °f  hTfe  D‘  0rders’  thcy  attributed  this  Increafe  of 

Difcovede  *  anAInCreafe,of  thc  Diftemper  ;  but  as  the  prefent 
Difcovenes  in  Anatomy  have  given  much  better  Light  into  the 
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Scat  and  Nature  of  fuch  Diftempers,  it  is  proper  the  Cures  of 
them  fhould  be  regulated  accordingly.  An  obftinate  Gonorrhoea 
or  Gleet  in  Men  generally  has  its  Rife  from  the  unfkilful  Cure 
of  a  common  vehereal  Running,  which  corrodes  the  Proftate 
Glands,  asd  others  belonging  to  the  Parts  of  Generation,  and 
renders  them  fcirrhous  and  fiftulous.  An  inveterate  Fluor  albus 
proceeds  from  an  acrimonious  Humour,  generated  by  a  too  vio¬ 
lent  or  frequent  Ufe  of  Venery ;  or  from  a  Humour  introduced 
in  the  way  of  a  communicated  Taint,  which  afterwards  infefts 
the  Glands  of  the  Vagina,  fo  as  not  only  to  make  them  dis¬ 
charge  their  Juice  in  plenty  upon  the  adjacent  Parts,  but  the 
fame  Juice  being  alfo  infetSted,  eats  and  corrodes  the  fine  Fibres 
of  the  Parts  it  paiFes  over,  and  thus  occafions  iharp  darting  Pains, 
Excoriations  and  Ulcers,  whence  proceeds  the  Matter  of  a  viru¬ 
lent  Flux.  From  this  Account,  which  i3  taken  from  Direc¬ 
tions,  it  clearly  appears,  that  in  order  to  wafh  a  Way,  dilute 
and  weaken  thefe  infe&ed  Juices,  foften  the  hardened  Glands; 
ftrengthen  the  Fibres  that  are  fretted  and  corroded,  and  join 
them  again  with  the  other  untainted  Parts,  a  Courfe  of  Mineral 
Waters  Is  highly  proper.  And  though  it  be  true  that  whilft  the 
Courfe  is  in  hand  the  Flux  will  increafe,  yet,  when  the  Courfe 
is  over,  there  enfues  a  more  certain  and  confirmed  Cure.  But 
in  order  to  this  End,  balfamic  Remedies,  and  a  moderate  De- 
codtioft  of  the  drying  Woods,  are  to  be  ufed  in  the  drinking  of 
them,  by  which  Means  the  Cure  may  be  furprifingly  faci¬ 
litated. 

XXIII.  And  no  lefs  ferviceable  is  a  CoUrfe  of  Mineral  Wa¬ 
ters  towards  the  Cure  of  Diftempers  feated  in  the  Glands  of  the 
Body,  whether  proceeding  from  Obftrudtions  or  Relaxations  of 
the  glandular  Parts  ;  for  fuch  Waters  have  a  very  opening,  di¬ 
luting,  refolving,  abfterfive  ahd  ftrengthening  Quality.  To 
gain  the  better  Credit  to  this  Aflettion,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin 
the  Hiftory  of  a  curious  Cafe  that  happened  lately. 

A  Portuguefe  Lady  of  a  noble  Family  requiring  of  her  Phyfician 
a  Purgative  by  way  of  Prevention,  he  officioufly  preferibed  her 
an  ElecStuary,  upon  the  Ufe  whereof  Ihe  foon  fell  into  a 
violent  Salivation,  that  continued  for  almoft  eight  Months, 
till  it  had  brought  her  to  the  extreme!!  Weakness,  and  ren¬ 
dered  her  almoft  like  a  dead  Carcafs.  The  Caroline  Waters 
were  advifed  her,  by  the  Ufe  whereof,  both  internally  and 
externally,  with  the  Affiftance  of  gentle  Purgatives  at  pro¬ 
per  Intervals,  Ihe  not  only  got  rid  of  her  Spitting,  but  quickly 
recovered  her  former  Strength  and  Beauty.  It  was  remark¬ 
able  in  this  Lady’s  Cafe,  that  after  her  Cure  was  compleat, 
Ihe  by  fitting  longer  in  the  hot  Bath  than  was  directed,  had 
nearly  relapfed  into  her  Spitting,  and  doubtlefs  would  have 
done  fo,  if  her  Phyfician  had  not  immediately  prevented  the 
Mifchief  by  proper  Purgatives. 

1  have  inferted  thefe  two  Cafes ,  as  being  remarkable ,  though 
not  properly  belonging  to  the  Article  Acidul^E. 

XXIV .  It  is  a  current  Opinion,  that  the  drinking  of  Mineral 
Waters  proves  prejudicial  to  the  Lungs,  and  increafes  all  the 
Diforders  thereof.  The  Origin  of  this  Error  is  apparently  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  falfe  Notion  of  the  Ingredients  of  thefe  Waters,  and 
an  improper  Advice  of  them  to  fuch  Perfons  whofe  Lungs 
are  already  ulcerated  and  eat  away  j  whence  the  Ignorance  of 
Phyficians  has  pronounced  them  prejudicial  in  pulmonic  Difor¬ 
ders.  It  is  manifeft  by  Infpeftion,  and  the  Anatomy  of  tabid 
Bodies,  that  moft  Diftempers  of  the  Lungs  arife  from  art  Ob- 
flru&ion  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Glands,  wherewith  this  Part 
-fo  plentifully  abounds.  Hence  proceed  inveterate  Coughs, 
Phthifics,  Difficulty  of  Refpiration,  Afthma’s,  (Ac.  in  all  which 
Difeafes  the  primary  and  foie  Intention  fhould  be  to  open  and 
diflolve  away  the  Obftruftions  and  Scirrhofities  in  the  Lungs, 
that  caufe  the  Diftemper ;  and  this  can  no  other  way  be  fo 
readily  effe&ed  as  by  a  Courfe  of  Mineral  Waters.  But  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  faline  Acrimony,  which  is  certainly  unfuitable  to  the 
delicate  fpungy  Subftance  of  the  Lungs,  from  doing  any  Mif¬ 
chief  thereto,  it  is  advifeable  to  mix  the  Waters  with  AfTes 
Milk,  which  Experience  fhews  is  the  beft  for  this  Purpofe,  or 
elfe  with  Goats  Milk.  And  mixing  the  Waters  in  this  Manner 
not  only  blunts  and  mollifies  their  faline  Particles,  but  alfo  con¬ 
duces  to  temper  and  Iheathe  the  Acrimony  of  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Blood,  fo  as  to  render  them  eminently  ferviceable  in.  Difeafes  of 
the  Lungs.  We  have  feen  numerous  -Inftances  of  their  eood 
Effects,  fo  drank  in  thefe  Cafes. 

XXV.  What  we  have  above  faid  about  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  may  alfo  be  extended  to  the  other  Vifcera,  and  Difeafes 
of  the  Lower  Belly.  The  Writings  and  common  Difcourfes  of 
Phyficians  are  full  of  the  Mifchiefs  which  they  fuppofe  Mineral 
Waters  bring  upon  the  Vifcera.  And  indeed  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
Waters  cannot  be  recommended  where  the  Vifcera  are  con- 
fumed,  or  highly  tainted  ;  where  the  Humours  are  extravafated 
on  account  ot  Veffels  broke  either  in  the  Thorax  or  Abdomen, 
or  where  Impofthumations  are  formed.  To  preferibe  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  Waters  in  thefe  Cafes,  is  to  increafe  the  Diforder,  and 
haften  Death :  But  this  Reftri&ion  does  not  reach  to  all  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Vifcera.  I  he  greateft  Number  of  chronical 
Piftempers,  which  come  on  (lowly,  and  prove  of  long  Con- 
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tihuance,  proceed  froni  an  Obftruflion  in  thefe  Parts,  and  a 
Hindrance  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ;  for  the  Prevention 
or  Removal  whereof  there  is  nothing  more  ferviceable  than 
Mineral  Waters,  which  preferve  the  Vifcera  in  their  natural 
State,  and  open  Obftru£tion$.  Thus  they  are  admirably  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  Scurvy,  of  the  Afthma,  of  Abortion  and  Steri¬ 
lity,  of  the  Dropfy  and  the  Stone ;  curative  of  an  ill  Habit  of 
Body,  and  leflen  a  prefent  Fit,  as  well  as  repel  an  approaching 
one,  of  the  Gout ;  and  all  this  is  attefted  by  Experience  and  Ob- 
fervation.  .  Whence  it  clearly  appears  how  idle  and  childifh 
that  Fear  is,  which  many  Phyficians  indulge,  of  the  pernicious 
Effects  of  thefe  Waters ;  though  it  is  true,  they  have  always 
at  hand  certain  ingenious  Companions,  and  Inftances  of  like  Cafes  j 
as  they  call  them,  which  they  ufe  oil  all  Occafions,  with  a 
plaufible  Shew  to  the  People. 

XXVI.  In  the  laft  Place,  we  Ihall  fey  a  Word  or  two  of 
the  proper  Diet  and  Regimen  to  be*obferved  in  drinking  the 
Waters.  For  as  no  Remedy,  without  a  proper  Regimen,  cart 
have  its  Effect,  fo  a  Courfe  of  Mineral  Waters  requires  an  ex- 
ad!  Care  in  this  Particular.  There  are  two  Errors  generally 
run  into  by  the  Drinkers,  viz*  indulging  themfelves  either  too 
much,  of  too  little.  Some  Phyficians'  are  fo  fcrupulous  as  to 
forbid  their  Patients  the  Ufe  of  all  acid,  feline  and  fpicy  Meats, 
though  perhaps  thefe  alone  are  pleafing  and  agreeable  to  them. 
But  the  Point  of  Exadtnefs  is,  here,  for  every  one  not  greatly  to 
recede  from  his  ufual  Cuftom*  otherwife  the  Appetite  may  be 
hurt,  Digeftion  not  well  performed,  and  Crudities  and  new  Dif¬ 
orders  generated.  Others,  who  have  a  principal  Regard  to  the 
Stomach,  only  advife  the  Ufe  of  fpiritous  and  aromatic  things, 
which  is  a  great  Hindrance  to  the  Bufinefs  of  Excretion  ;  for 
common  Experience  teftifies  that  fuch  things  bind  up  the  Belly. 
Above  all,  Voracity,  and  turbulent  Diforders  of  the  AfFedtions 
fhould  be  prevented,  as  great  Enemies  to  Digeftion ;  whence 
the  Body  is  loaded  with  an  ufelefs  Weight,  and  the  Waters 
rendered  ineffedtual  for  fubduing  and  difeharging  the  Crudities 
of  the  Body.  The  Stomach  alfo  will  be  weakened  and  relaxed 
by  this  Procedure,  and  the  Waters  now  plentifully  drank  re¬ 
main  longer  therein,  and  thus  give  rife  to  many  Inconve- 
niencies. 

How  deftfudtive  the  turbulent  Palfions  of  the  Mind  are,  ap¬ 
pears  from  daily  Experience  in  a  State  of  Health ;  and  unlefs  well 
regulated,  will  prove  more  pernicious  in  a  fick  State,  and  a 
Courfe  of  the  Waters,1  whereby  the  Humours  and  Foulnefs  of 
the  Body  are  put  into  Motion  ;  fo  that  Apoplexies,  Palfies* 
and  the  like  nervous  Diftempers,  have  proceeded  from  a  Mif- 
conduft  in  this  Particular.  To  conclude  with  a  wholefome 
Admonition  :  Infirm  Perfons  fhould  not  rafhly  venture  upon  a 
Courfe  of  Drinking  or  Bathing,  efpecially  without  the  Ob- 
fervance  of  a  proper  Regimen.  Hoffman. 

I  fhall  conclude  Hoffman’s  Account  of  Mineral  Waters 
with  his  Method  of  imitating  them  ;  but  I  cannot  much  re¬ 
commend  it,  being  unacquainted  with  the  Efficacies  of  Wa¬ 
ters  thus  counterfeited.  I  fhould  fufpedt  their  Virtues  to  be  iri 
no  Degree  equal  to  thofe  of  the  genuine  Springs.  Experience 
may  determine  their  Effects,  and  Experiments  in  this  Cafe  are 
more  excufable,  as  Waters  thus  imitated^can  do  no  great  Mif¬ 
chief,  if  applied  judicioufly. 

I.  As  it  is  evident  by  the  preceding  Sections,  that  Mineral 
Waters,  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Difeafes,  have  no 
known  Remedy  Comparable  to  them,  as  all  Perfons  cannot  have 
the  Opportunity  of  frequenting  the  Wells,  and  as  the  Springs 
themfelves  are  fometimes,  though  rarely,  fubjedl  to  Decay,  it 
becomes  a  Queftion  of  Importance,  whether,  from  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Principles  and  Ingredients  of  thefe  Waters,  they 
may  not  be  imitated  by  Art,  or  the  more  common  Waters 
of  every  Place  be  impregnated  fo  as  to  produce  the  feme 
Effects  ?  Many  Chymifts  of  the  laft  Age  held  the  affirma¬ 
tive;  and  in  particular  imagined,  that  cold  Mineral  Springs 
were  eafy  to  be  imitated.  But  they  cetftainly  went  upon 
a  falfe  Notion,  which  with  many  prevails  to  this  Day,  that 
thefe  Waters  owed  their  principal  Virtue  to  a  vitriolic  Sub¬ 
ftance,  and  hence  imagined  that  they  needed  but  diffolve 
fuch  a  Subftance  in  pure  Spring-water,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
But  upon  Trial  they  found  their  Error;  for  there  is  no  folid 
Vitriol  contained  in  thefe  Waters.  Nor  is  there  a  Angle  In- 
ftance  of  a  Spring,  that  we  know  of,  holding  a  Salt  fo  far  like 
that  of  common  Vitriol,  as  when  diffolVed  in  Water  to  turn 
inky  with  Galls,  make  a  neutral  Salt,  or  Tartarus  Vitriolatus, 
with  Oil  of  Tartar,  and,  upon  evaporating,  leave  behind  a  Con¬ 
cretion,  that;  when  ground  with  Nitre,  yields  the  Fumes  of 
Aqua-fortis. 

II.  To  lay  a  Foundation  for  a  more  fuccefsful  Imitation  of 
Mineral  Springs  we  muft  obferve  that  there  are  fome,  both  of 
the  hot  and  cold  Kind,  which  contain  no  faline  or  mineral  Prin¬ 
ciple  at  all,  and  are  nothing  but  a  very  pure,  fubtile  and 
light  Water  ;  which,  however,  has  very  confiderable  medicinal 
Virtues.  If  fuch  Spring-water  as  this  be  not  procurable,  we 
may  perhaps  to  as  good  Advantage  ufe  in  its  ftead  the  pureft 
Rain-water. 

HI.  Therf* 

if.  )' 
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III.  There' are  certain  Springs  of  a  very  light  and  fubtile 
W ater,  containing  no  earthy  or  faline  Principle,  and  only  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  an  irony  Subftance  ;  and  thefe  may  properly 
be  called  Iron  Waters  ;  for  they  exhibit  no  Change  to  the 
Eye  upon  the  Admixture  of  Acids  or  Alcalies  ;  but,  by  Hand¬ 
ing  or  being  heated,  depofite  a  yellow  okery  Sediment.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  Difficulty  to  imitate  this  kind  of  Water  by  Art, 
where  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  a  pure,  light  and  fimple  Water 
is  at  hand.  The  Method  is  only  to  boil  it  in  a  Glafs  Veffel, 
with  a  little  of  the  more  curious  and  fubtile  Oker  fold  in  the 
Shops  ;  by  which  means  the  Water  will  acquire  a  like  Virtue, 
when  ufed  both  internally  and  externally,  as  thofe  of  the  na¬ 
tural  Iron  Springs. 

IV.  There  are  other  Springs  remarkable  for  the  Lightnefs 
and  Subtilty  of  their  Water,  which,  befides  a  fmall  Proportion 
of  Iron  Oker,  hold  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  common  Salt, 
whence  they  derive  their  principal  Virtue.  Thefe  Waters  are  fome- 
whatpurgative,and  advantageoufly  ufedinthe  way  of  Bath.  They 
fuffer  no  apparent  Change  upon  mixing  with  Acids  or  Alcalies, 
and  do  not  abound  with  a  mineral  elaftic  Spirit.  Such  Waters 
therefore  may  commodioufly  be  imitated,  by  diffolving  a  little 
Sal  Gem  in  die  above  mentioned  natural  or  artificial  Iron 
Water. 

V.  The  Imitation  of  the  cold  and  brifk  mineral  Springs  is  at¬ 
tended  with  greater  Difficulty,  if  we  would  prepare  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  natural,  quick  and  pungent 
Tafte,  Smell,  and  copious  elaftic  Spirit.  I  have,  however,  at¬ 
tempted  to  imitate  them,  by  adding  to  the  fineft  fimple  Water  I 
could  procure,  contained  in  an  earthenVeffelwith  anarrowNeck, 
firft  a  little  highly  calcined  and  diffolved  Salt  of  Tartar,  next 
a  little  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  fo  as  to  make  an  Ebullition,  yet  fuffer 
the  alcaline  Principle  to  predominate  ;  then  (baking  the  Veffel 
wliilft  it  remained  clofe  (topped.  By  this  means  I  obtained  a 
Water  refembling  the  natural  in.  Tafte,  and  that  threw  up  nu¬ 
merous  Bubbles  in  pouring  out.  It  likewife  anfwered  the  na¬ 
tural  Water  in  its  Virtue  and  Effects ;  fo  that  I  have  given  it 
with  great  Advantage  in  fuch  Diftempers  as  required  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  the  moderate,  brifk,  and  cold  Mineral  W aters,  where 
the  natural  Ones  could  not  be  procured.  But  if  the  Defign  be 
to  imitate  the  Pyrmont  Steel  Waters,  which  abound  with  an 
Iron  Oker,  either  the  natural  or  artificial  Iron  Waters  (hould 
be  chofe  for  the  Purpofe,  and  a  fomewhat  larger  Proportion  of 
Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Spirit  of  Vitriol  be  ufed  ;  but  fo  that  the  Al- 
cali  may  (till  prevail. 

There  are  Reafons  to  apprehend,  that  either  this  Expedient, 
or  a  worfe,  is  p raft i fed  at  London  and  elfewhere,  fo  as  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Spaw,  the  Pyrmont,  and  other  foreign  and  domeftic 
Waters,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pafs  undifeovered  upon  ordinary 
Judges.  If  thefe  Dealers  had  Art  enough  to  make  their  Imita¬ 
tions  perfeft,  the  Deceit  were  the  more  tolerable ;  but  as 
they  commonly  manage  it,  every  Drinker,  who  cannot  procure 
the  genuine,  had  better  make  the  artificial  himfelf  frefti  as  he 
wants  it,  which  he  may  do  by  the  Help  of  thefe  Direftions. 
And  to  thofe  who  are  curious  in  this  Particular,  we  recommend 
the  pureft  Rain-water,  and,  inftcad  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  the 
true  Spirit  of  Sulphur.  But  for  a  Method  of  imitating  thefe 
Waters,  which  comes  (fill  nearer  to  that  of  Nature,  we  think 
proper  to  intimate,  that  many  Experiments  and  Obfervations 
lhew  the  mineral  Spirit,  the  ipecific  Virtues,  and  irony  Prin- ' 
ciple  of  Steel  Waters  to  proceed  from  the  Pyrites  diffolved  by 
fuch  Waters  under  Ground.  Whence  perhaps  Beds  of  thefe 
Stones  might  be  laid  on  the  Courfe  of  a  pure  Spring,  fo  as  to 
grow  hot,  fteam,  and  richly  impregnate  the  Water  that  runs 
near  them,  without  turning  to  Vitriol.  The  Experiment  is 
recommended  to  the  Skilful  in  Chymiftry  and  Natural  Hiftory. 
Shaw’s  Notes. 

VI.  There  are,  befides  thefe,  certain  purgative  Mineral  Wa¬ 
ters,  which,  though  they  make  an  Ebullition  with  Acids,  yet 
leave  a  bitter  neutral  Salt  upon  Evaporation.  Thefe  Waters  are 
to  be  imitated,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  means  of  Oil  of 
Tartar,  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  Epfom  Salt,  or  that  prepared 
from  white  Manganefe  and  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  And  much  after 
the  fame  way  may  be  artificially  prepared  a  Water  abounding 
with  an  exquifite  neutral  Salt,  and  capable  of  purging  very  ef- 
feftually.  The  way  is  to  diffolve,  in  the  pureft  and  lighted 
fimple  Water,  a  fuitable  Proportion  of  Glauber’s  Salt;  or  a 
ftill  better  Method  is  by  mixing  Oil  of  Vitriol  with  the  white 
Manganefe,  fo  as  to  obtain  from  that  calcarious  Earth,  and  the 
vitriolic  Acid,  a  Salt  after  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  prepared  by 
Nature,  and  then  diffolve  this  Salt  in  the  pure  Water,  fo  as  to 
equal  the  Proportions  of  that  propofed  to  be  imitated  ;  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Quantity  of  about  two  Drams  to  twelve  Ounces. 

VII.  Laftly,  If  any  one  defires  to  imitate  the  Caroline  Wa¬ 
ters,  which  are  extremely  alcaline,  and  fomewhat  purgative, 
he  (hould  endeavour  to  procure  not  a  light  and  fubtile  Water, 
but  fuch  as  is  loaded  with  a  calcarious  Earth  ;  and  drop  into 
this,  fitft  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  afterwards  the  Solution  of 
Salt  of  Tartar,  till  the  Alcali  manifeftly  predominates.  The 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  (hould  be  firft  poured  in,  that  it  may  lay  hold 
of  the  calcarious  Earth,  and  therewith  turn  into  a  neutral  and 
fan icwhat  purgative  Salt. 
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VIII.  Thefe  are  the  ways,  I  have  myfelf  tried,  to  imitate  the 
natural  Mineral  Waters  for  internal  Ufe.  And  upon  examin¬ 
ing  the  Principles  and  Contents  of  thefe  artificial  W aters,  they 
appear  to  hold  not  only  the  groffer,  earthy  and  faline  Subftances, 
but  alfo  fomething  extremely  like  the  curious,  elaftic,  mineral 
Principle  of  the  natural  Waters,  proceeding  from  the  Aftion 
and  Re-aftion  attending  a  State  of  Effervefcence. 

They  likewife,  upon  Trial,  appear  to  have  great  medicinal 
Virtues,  fo  as  to  be,  with  defirable  Advantage,  exhibited  for 
cleanfing  the  Blood,  and  curing  numerous  Difeafes,  according 
to  their  feveral  Intentions  ;  though  I  cannot  pofitively  fay,  nor 
will  pretend,  that  they  come  up  to  the  Excellence  of  the  .na¬ 
tural  Waters. 

IX.  It  remains  that  we  (hew  a  Method  of  preparing  Simple 
Waters  for  external  Ufe,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  Want  of  Mineral 
Springs.  We  formerly  intimated  howr,  by  the  Addition  of 
Salt  of  Tartar,  Pot-a(h  and  Herbs,  wholefome  Baths  may  be 
commodioufly  prepared  ;  and  (hall  therefore,  in  this  Place, 
touch  upon  fuch  as  may  be  made  by  the  means  of  Metalline 
Scoriae.  T  he  mod  common  and  ufeful  of  this  kind  are  thofe 
prepared  with  the  Scoria  o(  Iron,  which  abounds  with  the  earthy, 
faline  and  fulphurous  Subftance  of  the  Metal.  And  thefe  are 
of  excellent  Service  for  (Lengthening  and  bracing  up  the  Parts, 
and  recovering  weak  and  decayed  Limbs,  (lopping  various  kinds 
of  Bleeding;,  °  and  reftoring  the  menftrual  and  haemorrhoidal 
Flux,  where  obftrufted  ;  infomuch  that  they  may  well  be  fubr 
ftituted  for  the  natural  Iron  Baths.. 

X.  Adjacent  to  the  Smelting-Huts,  where  Metals  are  run 
from  their  Ore,  are  to  be  found  large  Quantities  of  the  Slag  of 
Copper,  Antimony  and  Cobalt,  which  abounding  with  Sulphur, 
vitriolic  Salt,  and  an  earthy  Principle,  make  ferviceable  Baths 
for  (Lengthening  the  loft  Tone  of  the  Fibres,  and  relaxing  them 
when  they  are  too  crifp.  Thefe  Baths  have  likewife  a  deterfive 
and  cleanfing  Virtue ;  fo  that,  with  Prudence,  and  a  due  Re¬ 
gard  fo  Circumftances,  they  may  be  ufed  on  many  Occafions. 
The  way  of  making  thefe  artificial  Baths,  is  either  to  take  the 
Slags  as  they  come  hot  from  the  Furnace,  or  elfe  to  heat  them 
afrefh,  and  throw  them  into  hot  Water,  contained  in  a  clofe 
covered  Veffel,  that  they  may  communicate  their  Virtue  to  the 
W ater,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ufed  either  in  the  way  of 
Bath  or  Fomentation  occafionally. 

To  conclude,  there  are  other  artificial  Baths  prepared  of 
Alum  and  Quick  Lime,  by  boiling  them  together  in  fine  Rain¬ 
water  ;  and  fuch  Baths  are  highly  ferviceable  in  paralytic  Dif- 
orders,  and  W eaknefs  of  the  Limbs.  Hoffman  by  Shaw. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  been  more  particular  and  intelligible  in  his 
Method  of  examining  Mineral  Waters  than  any  former  Author 
on  this  Subjeft.  As  I  would  enable .  every  Bodv  concerned  in 
the  Praftice  of  any  Branch  of  Phyfic,  and  all  curious  Gentle¬ 
men,  to  make  fuccefsful  Refearches  into  the  Nature  of  parti¬ 
cular  Mineral  Waters,  I  (hall  infert  the  Method  of  doing  it 
from  the  above  mentioned  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Gentle¬ 
man,  without  the  idleAffeftation  of  unneceffary Variations.  And 
I  prefume  the  Importance  of  the  Subjeft,  to  the  Health  and 
Welfare  of  Mankind,  will  render  any  Apology  for  the  Pro¬ 
lixity  of  thefe  Accounts  of  Mineral  Waters  fuperfluous. 

I.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  Enquiry  itfelf,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  colleft  together  the  principal  Inftruments  and  Apparatus 
propofed  to  be  ufed  therein,  that  the  Work  may  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceed  with  lefs  Interruption. 

II.  And,  firft,  the  Mariner’s  Compafs  may  be  ufeful,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  Situation  of  the  W ell,  and  the  Courfe  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  to  the  Receptacle;  becaufe  the  Needle  of  this  Compafs 
pointing  North  and  South  (excepting  for  the  Variation)  the  En¬ 
quirer  may  thence  be  enabled  to  lay  down  with  Exaftnefs  the 
Courfe  or  Windings  of  the  Streams,  and  the  refpeftive  Situa¬ 
tion  of  the  adjacent  Towns  or  Country. 

III.  For  examining  the  Water  itfelf,  its  Contents,  and  the 
mineral  Subftances  found  near  the  Confines  of  the  Well,  or 
Courfe  of  the  Water,  there  will  be  required, 

1 .  Exaft  Scales  and  Weights. 

2.  An  hydroftatical  Balance. 

3.  Variety  of  Glaffes,  common  and  chymical. 

4.  Cements. 

5.  A  Thermometer. 

6.  A  Hand-Pump. 

7.  An  Air-Pump. 

8.  Microfcopes. 

9.  An  armed  Loadftone,  or  touched  Plate  of  Iron, 

10.  Diftilled  Water. 

11.  Crucibles. 

12.  A  Melting-Furnace. 

1 3.  Fluxes,  or  Flux-powders. 

14.  Various  Vegetables. 

15.  Animal  Matters. 

16.  Minerals. 

17.  Artificial  Subftances. 

IV.  (1)  The  Scales  (hould  be  of  three  Sizes,  all  of  them 
well  made,  for  weighing  Grains,  Drams  and  Ounces,  or  even 
a  few  Pounds;  and  the  Weights  employed  (hould  be  Troy, 

which 
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which  is  the  medicinal,  or  Apothecaries  Weight ;  the  Pound 
whereof  is  twelve  Ounces,  the  Ounce  divided  into  eight  Drams, 
the  Dram  into  three  Scruples,  and  the  Scruple  into  twenty 
Grains. 

V.  (2)  The  hydroftatical  Balance  is  an  Inftrument,  or  a 
certain  Species  of  Scales,  contrived  to  weigh  Bodies  in  Water, 
fo  as  to  determine  their  fpecific  Gravity,  as  it  alfo  will  do  that 
of  any  Mineral  Water,  by  weighing  a  certain  Glafs  Bubble 
therein,  the  Weight  of  the  Bubble  in  the  Air  and  in  common 
Water  being  known  beforehand. 

VI.  (3)  The  Glafl'es  to  be  procured  are,  1.  Such  as  may  com- 
modioufly  exhibit  the  Water  to  the  Eye  and  the  Senfes,  and 
fhould  therefore  be  cryftalline,  and  fome  of  them  cylindri¬ 
cal.  2.  Such  as  may  bear  Heat,  and  ferve  for  Evaporation  ; 
thefe  fhould  therefore  be  fhallow,  and  widen  upwards.  3.  Such 
as  may  confine  the  Water,  as  common  Phials,  Bottles,  Glafs- 
Eggs,  and  Bolt-heads.  And  4.  Such  as  may  ferve  for  Diftil- 
iation,  as  Glafs-bodies,  with  Alembick-heads,  or  Retorts  and 
Receivers. 

VII.  (4)  By  Cements  are  here  meant  thofe  Matters,  or  arti¬ 
ficial  Compositions,  which  being  applied  to  the  Mouths  of 
Glaffes,  tend  to  preferve  the  contained  Water  in  a  found  State, 
by  keeping  it  from  all  Communication  with  the  external  Air, 
fuch  as  melted  Rofin,  Sealing-wax,  or  rather  proper  Mixtures  of 
Wax,  Turpentine,  &c. 

VIII.  (5)  A  Thermometer  is  of  Ufe  to  determine  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Warmth  or  Coldnefs  of  the  Water  ;  being  an  Inftru¬ 
ment  confifting  of  a  hollow  Glafs-ball,  with  a  long  and  Slender 
Neck  or  Stem,  filled  to  a  certain  Height  with  tinged  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  divided  into  Degrees  along  the  Stem,  fo  as  by  the  rifing 
or  falling  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine  therein,  to  fhew  the  Degree  of 
Warmth  or  Coolnefs  of  any  Fluid  wherein  the  Ball  is  placed. 

IX.  (6)  A  fmall  Hand-Pump,  made  either  of  Wood  or 
Tin,  with  its  proper  Embolus,  or  Sucker,  is  neceffary  to  raife 
the  Water  immediately  from  near  the  Bottom  of  the  Well,  to 
fhew  whether  this  differs  from  that  taken  up  near  the  upper 
Surface  ;  though  other  Contrivances  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  this 
Purpofe. 

X.  (7)  The  Air-Pump,  with  its  Glafs  Receivers,  is  a  pro¬ 
per  Inftrument  in  helping  to  difeover  the  Proportion  of  Air,  or 
volatile,  fugitive  Spirit  contained  in  the  Water  ;  for  fpirituous 
Waters  are  found  to  throw  up,  and  difeharge  a  large  Quantity 
of  Bubbles,  when  placed  under  the  exhaufted  Receiver  of  the 
Air-Pump;  and  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  Number  and 
Size  of  the  Bubbles  thus  difeharged,  the  Water  is  judged  to  be 
more  or  lefs  aerial  or  fpiritous. 

XI.  (8)  Microfcopes,  or  Magnifying- Glaffes,  may  be  ufed 
in  examining  whether  any  vifible  component  Particles  can  be 
found  in  a  fingle  Drop  of  the  Water  ;  but  more  fuccefsfully 
perhaps  in  determining  the  Figures  of  the  Cryftals,  or  Salts  of 
the  Water,  after  Evaporation,  or  during  the  time  of  Cryftal- 
lization.  It  might  alfo  be  proper  to  examine  all  the  other  folid 
or  vifible  Contents  of  the  Water  by  the  Microfcope,  both  in  a 
State  of  Mixture,  and  after  they  are  feparated  from  each  other. 

XII.  (9)  The  armed  Loadftone,  or  touched  Plate  of  Iron, 
is  of  ufe  to  difeover  whether  any  of  the  mineral  Matters  found 
near  the  Confines  of  the  Well,  or  among  the  dry  Contents  of 
the  Water,  are  of  an  irony  Nature;  for  whatever  the  armed 
Loadftone,  or  a  touched  Iron  Plate  attracts,  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  Iron.  Though  other  Proofs  of  this  fhould  alfo  be  procured. 
And  perhaps  the  Loadftone  will  not  attradl  Iron  in  all  States  and 
Circumftances;  as  unlefs  it  be  pure  and  perfedt,  or  have  all  the 
Parts  effential  to  malleable  Iron  ;  fo  that  a  mineral  Subftance 
may  poflibly  be  irony,  though  the  Loadftone  fhould  not  at¬ 
tract  it. 

XIII.  (10)  Diftilled  Water,  or  Water  freed  as  much  as 
pofiible  from  all  mineral,  faline,  terreftrial,  or  other  foreign 
Matters,  is  of  ufe  to  difeover  the  faline  or  foluble  Contents  of 
any  mineral  Subftance,  or  dry  Matter  of  a  mineral  Water,  by 
diffolving  them  from  the  lefs  foluble  Parts,  and  giving  them 
again  in  a  folid  Form,  by  Evaporation,  or  Cryftallization.  The 
Water  fhould  be  pure  for  this  Purpofe  ;  otherwife  it  might  mix 
its  own  mineral  or  faline  Matters  along  with  thofe  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter  propofed  to  be  examined,  and  fo  render  the  Experiment 
fallacious  or  uncertain.  Now  there  is  fcarce  a  better  way 
known  of  procuring  W ater  in  purity,  than  by  gentle  Diftillation 
in  clean  Glafs  Veflels. 

XIV.  (11)  Crucibles,  or  Melting-pots,  made  of  an  earthy, 
or  ftony  Matter,  are  ufeful  in  trying  whether  the  dry  Contents 
of  a  Water,  or  other  Mineral  Subftances,  are  metallic,  or  hold 
any  confiderable  Proportion  of  Metal ;  for  if  they  do,  the  Me¬ 
tal  may  ufually  be  got  out  of  them,  by  powdering  the  Sub¬ 
ftance,  and,  if  neceffary,  mixing  it  with  a  proper  Flux,  then 
melting  them  together  in  a  ftrong  Fire. 

XV .  (12)  A  ftrong  Fire  is  required  to  melt  moft  metallic  Sub¬ 
ftances,  fo  as  to  feparate  the  Metal  from  them  ;  though,  in 
fome  Cafes,  a  Wind  Furnace,  that  is,  a  Melting  Furnace,  or 
Fire  animated  barely  with  a  Current  of  Air,  which  it  fpon- 
taneoufiy  draws  to  itfelf,  is  fufficient  for  this  Purpofe.  But 
where  die  Matter  proves  ftubborn,  or  hard  to  melt,  a  Fire 
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brifkly  agitated,  or  blown  with  a  Pair  of  double  Bellows,  likd 
thofe  of  the  Silverfmith,  or  Blackfmith,  are  ufually  required. 

XVI.  (13)  Fluxes,  or  Flux-powders,  are  any  kind  of  Sub¬ 
ftance,  which  being  added  to  a  Mineral,  or  Ore,  and  melted 
therewith,  caufes  it  to  run  eafier,  and  yield  its  Metal  fooner, 
or  in  greater  Plenty,  than  it  would  do  when  melted  without  Ad¬ 
dition.  Thus  Tartar,  or  Argol,  Nitre,  or  Salt-petre,  Borax, 

Glafs  of  Lead,  Iron-filings,  &c.  are  Fluxes,  and  fhould  be 
ready  at  hand,  in  order  to  the  Examination  of  the  Mineral 
Subftances  that  may  occur  in  the  prefent  Enquiry. 

XVII.  (14)  Certain  vegetable  Matters  are  found  to  ftrike  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours  with  different  Liquors ;  and  according  to  the 
Colour  produced,  an  Indication  is  obtained  of  one  or  more  par¬ 
ticular  Subftances  contained  in  a  Liquor.  Thus  if  frefh  Violets 

be  fuffered  toftand  for  fome  time  in  a  pellucid  Mineral  Water,  < 

and  the  W ater  fhould  now  appear  of  a  red  Colour,  hence  an  In¬ 
dication  would  be  gained  that  an  Acid  is  predominant  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  if  a  green  Colour  fhould  thus  be  produced,  this  denotes 
that  an  Alcali  prevails  in  the  Water  ;  but  if  the  Water  retains 
the  native  blue  Colour  of  the  Violets,  this  fhews  that  the  Wa¬ 
ter  is  neutral,  or  that  neither  an  Acid  nor  Alcali  prevails  there¬ 
in.  The  Principal  therefore  of  thofe  vegetable  Subftances, 
which  have  the  Faculty  of  indicating,  by  a  Change  of  Colour, 
the  Contents  of  a  Mineral  Water,  or  other  Liquor,  fhould  be 
procured,  and  kept  in  Readinefs  for  our  Purpofe. 

XVIII.  Thefe  Vegetable  Subjects  feem  reducible  to  four 
Claffes,  viz. 

1 .  Such  as  are  aftringent. 

2.  Of  a  fine  Texture* 

3.  Purgative. 

4.  Alterative. 

XIX.  (1)  Among  Aftringents  may  be  reckoned  Green- tea, 
Oak-leaves,  Oak-bark,  Pomegranate-bark,  Balauftian-flowers, 

Sumach,  but  more  particularly  Galls ;  all  which  are  adapted 
to  difeover  whether  the  Water  be  of  an  irony  Nature,  or  con¬ 
tain  any  Particles  of  Iron,  or  the  Vitriol  of  Iron.  And  this 
they  do  by  turning  fuch  Water  purple,  black,  or  dufky;  and, 
with  time,  precipitating  a  light,  dufky  Cloud,  or  inky  Sub¬ 
ftance  to  the  Bottom.  The  Galls  for  this  Purpofe  fhould  be  of 
the  blue,  or  ftrongeft  kind,  found,  and  newly  reduced  to  Powder, 
which  may  be  kept  in  a  Glafs  clofe  flopped.  This  Powder  is 
ufed  with  greater  Difpatch,  Convenience  and  Exactnefs  than  a 
Tindture  of  Galls  made  in  Water,  which  weakens  their  Vir¬ 
tue.  The  Tindlure  befides  lofes  of  its  tinging  Faculty  by  keep¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  fame  time  acquires  a  deep  Colour,  which  may 
difturb  the  Experiments. 

XX.  [2)  Under  Vegetables  of  a  fine  Tindture  come  the 
coloured  or  colouring  ones,  which  have  their  Colours  eafily  al¬ 
tered  by  fimple  Mixture  ;  fuch  as  the  Flowers  of  red  Rofes, 

Mallows,  Violets,  Bluebottles,  Clove- July  flowers,  Lignum- 
Nephriticum,  Is'c.  which  ferve  to  indicate,  by  the  Change  of 
Colour  they  produce  in  the  Water,  what  kind  of  faline,  ox- 
earthy  Matters  predominate  therein.  Thus,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  Violets  turn  a  Water  red  where  an  Acid  prefides,  and 
green  where  an  Alcali  ;  but  communicate  their  own  blue  Co¬ 
lour  where  the  Water  is  neither  acid  nor  alcaline.  And  thus 
pure  common  Water  being  neither  acid  nor  alcaline,  an  Infu*-- 
fion  of  thefe  Flowers  therein  exhibits  a  beautiful  blue  Colour. 

And  as  pure  cryftalline  Sugar  alfo  is  neither  acid  nor  alcaline, 
the  Addition  thereof  to  the  Infufion  of  thefe  Flowers  introduces 
no  Change  of  Colour ;  whence  the  Syrup  of  Violets  may  be 
commodioufly  fubftituted  for  the  Flowers,  in  the  making  of  our 
Experiments. 

XXI.  (3)  The  purgative  Vegetables  of  Ufe  in  our  Enquiry, 
are  chiefly  Sena,  Rhubarb,  Hermoda&yls,  Mechoacan,  jalap, iffc. 
and  this  by  the  way  of  fimple  Infufion,  Tincfture,  or  De- 
codlion,  to  difeover  fome  certain  Contents,  or  folutive  Powers 
of  the  Waters,  but  more  particularly  the  Salts  thereof ;  for 
alcaline  Salts  are  found,  in  all  Trials,  to  heighten  the  Tinctures, 
or  Virtues  of  thefe  purgative  Ingredients,  or  make  the  W ater 
take  up  more  of  their  Parts,  efpecially  if  they  be  undtuous,  or 
refinous.  Neutral  Salts  are  alfo  found  to  have  the  like  Ef- 
fedf,  in  a  lefs  Degree,  whilft  acid  ones  are  little  difpofed  to 
open  the  Bodies  of  thefe  Drugs,  or  make  them  yield  ftrong 
Tindfures. 

XXII.  (4)  Thofe  commonly  called  the  alterative,  or  dry¬ 
ing  Woods,  as  Guaiacum,  Saffafras,  Saunders,  &c.  may  be 
likewife  ferviceable  in  this  Enquiry,  and  help  to  difeover  the 
Contents  of  the  Water,  as  they  will  yield  their  Virtues  to  fome 
Waters  better  than  to  others;  particularly  to  fuch  as  abound 
with  a  Salt  capable  of  diflolving  their  refinous  or  undtuous  Parts, 
wherein  their  medicinal  Virtue  principally  appears  to  confift. 

And  by  this  means  alfo  fome  new  Ufesof  the  Water  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  difeovered,  viz.  by  applying  it  to  the  making  of  In- 
fufions,  Decodfions,  or  Extracts  of  various  Drugs  or  Simples. 

XXIII.  (15)  It  is  of  Importance  in  the  Enquiry  to  know  how 
the  Water  aff’edls  the  animal  Fluids,  or  other  animal  Subftances, 
as  this  may  not  only  give  Light  into  the  Contents  ol  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  alfo  afford  Direftions  for  its  prudent  Ufe,  and  fhew 
What  Effedts  may  be  rationally  expedted  from  drinking.  And 
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here  we  fhould  principally  regard  the  Changes  it  produces  in 
the  frefh  extravafated  Blood  of  a  healthy  Perfon  ;  in  coagulated 
or  dry  healthy  human  Blood;  in  the  Serum  of  found  Blood  ; 
in  morbid  Blood  of  various  kinds,  as  that  of  rheumatic,  fcor- 
butic,  pleuritic,  confumptive,  hypochondriacal,  and  maniacal 
Perfons  ;  upon  the  Calculus  humanus,  of  Stone  of  the  Bladder ; 
trpon  Gall-ftones  ;  upon  the  Chal'k-ifories  of  gouty  Perfons  ; 
upon  Matter,  or  Pus  ;  upon  Urine,  recent,  ftale,  and  gravelly, 
&c.  upon  vifeid  Phlegm,  gellied  Lympha,  and  other  found 
and  morbid  animal  Subftances ;  efpecially  as  aflifted  with  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  Body. 

XXIV.  (16)  It  may  be  proper  to  mix  different  kinds  of 
Minerals  with  the  Water,  to  try  if  any  remarkable  Changes 
can  be  thereby  produced,  or  the  Virtues  of  the  Water  increafedy 
Or  its  Contents  the  better  difeovered.  And  in  this  View  feveral 
Ores,  efpecially  the  fofter,  or  more  foluble  forts  might  be  ufed  ; 
efpecially  Iron-ore,  Mundic,  Marcafites,  or’  the  Pyrites,  as 
alfo  Lime-ftone,  Alum-ftofie,  Vitriol,  Sulphur,  and  the  Mineral 
Salts.  Any  of  thefe  Matters,  if  made  to  diffolve  in  the  Water, 
niight  produce  confiderable  Changes  therein,  or  increafe  its 
Virtues,  if  they  depended  upon  Contents  of  the  fame  kind. 
Thus,  for  Example,  if  any  Part  of  the  Virtue  of  the  Water 
fhould  depend  Upon  Iron,  the  artificial  Introduction  of  more 
Iron  might  heighten  the  Virtue  of  the  Water.  And  fo  again, 
if  Vitriol,  Alum,  or  Sulphur,  be  naturally  contained  in  the 
Water,  thefe  Minerals  might  be  added  to  it  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner.  So  again  it  may  be  proper  to  try  whether  pure  Silver  will 
change  its  Colour,  or  turn  black  in  the  Water ;  or  whether 
Lead,  Quickfilver,  &c.  will  any  way  diffolve  therein,  where¬ 
by  a  Knowledge  may  be  gained  of  certain  Contents,  or  Proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Water. 

XXV.  (17)  The  Head  of  the  artificial  Subftances  might  ad¬ 
mit  of  great  Variety ;  but  we  will  here  fingle  out  the  more 
neceffary  Particulars,  under  the  Claffes  of, 

1.  AlcalieSi 

2.  Acids. 

3.  Metalli  c  Preparations,  and  Solutions. 

XXVI.  (1)  By  Alcalies  are  here  meant  what  the  Chymifts 
called  fixed  and  volatile  alcaline  Salts  and  Spirits.  Fixed  alca- 
line  Salts  are  made,  by  boiling  the  white  Afhes  of  proper  vege¬ 
table  Subjects,  fuch  as  common  Billet  Wood,  Bean-ftalks, 
Vine-cuttings,  Tartar,  &c.  in  Water,  to  diffolve  the  Salt  out 
of  the  Afhes,  then  evaporating  the  clear  Solution  till  a  dry 
Salt  be  left  behind.  Salt  of  Tartar  is  a  principal  Salt  of  this 
kind,  and  has  confiderable  Ufes  in  the  Examination  of  Mineral 
Waters;  for  as  it  diifolves  more  readily  and  fully  in  Water 
than  any  earthy  Subftance,  in  proportion  as  it  diffolves,  the 
earthy  Subftance  contained  in  the  Water  will  fall  to  the  Bottom  ; 
fo  that,  by  this  Expedient,  a  large  Quantity  of  the  Earth  of  a 
Mineral  Water  may  be  feparated,  and  made  to  affume  a  dry 
Form.  And  as  this  Salt  is  alcaline,  if  the  Water  be  acid,  fome 
Conflict  or  Ebullition  may  be  expeCted  upon  mixing  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  this  is  commonly  the  Cafe  when  an  Acid  and  Alcali 
are  mixed. ^  Or,  by  a  prudent  Addition  of  this  Salt,  fo  as  juft 
to  take  oft  the  Acidity  of  the  Water,  a  neutral  Salt  may  be 
made,  and,  by  a  proper  Treatment,  rendered  fenfible,  fo  as 
to  afford  a  fatisfaCtory  Proof  that  the  Water  was  acid.  Salt  of 
Tartar  alfo  readily  runs,  by  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  into  a 
ponderous  Liquid,  called  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium,  which 
may  often  be  ufed  with  greater  Convenience  than  the  Salt  itfelf, 
as  it  is  purer,  more  eafily  unites  with  Water,  and  may  be  more 
commodioufly  dropped  into  it.  But  if  either  the  Earth,  or 
Acid  of  a  Water,  fhould  be  light,  fine,  or  almoft  imperceptible, 
fo  as  not  to  manifeft  themfelves  upon  the  Addition  of  a  ftrong 
Alcali,  a  milder  fort  may  be  required,  fuch  as  thofe  called  vola¬ 
tile  alcaline  Salts,  or  urinous  Spirits,  viz.  the  Salts  or  Spirits 
©fHartfhorn,  Blood,  Urine,  £sV. 

XXVII.  (2)  We  muft  likewife  be  provided  of  thofe  called 
Mineral  Acids,  or  artificial  acid  Spirits ;  fuch  as  the  Spirit  and 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  Spirit  of  Sulphur  made  by  the  Bell,  Spirit  of 
Salt,  Spirit  of  Nitre,  &c.  for  thefe  Acids  ferve  to  difeover 
whether  the  Water  be  alcaline.  Thus  for  Example,  as  Oil 
of  Vitriol  is  a  very  ftrong  Acid,  a  Drop  or  two  whereof  will 
communicate  a  perceptible  Acidity  to  four  or  five  Ounces  of 
common  Water,  if  a  Drop  or  two  of  this  Acid  give  no  per¬ 
ceptible  Acidity  to  four  or  five  Ounces  of  a  Mineral  Water,  it 
will  hence  appear,  that  the  Mineral  Water  is  alcaline,  or  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fomething  that  has  a  Power  to  blunt  Acids,  or 
deftroy  their  acid  Nature,  and  turn  them  neutral.  But  where 
only  a  light,  or  fubtile  Alcali  is  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water, 
lighter  Acids  may  be  ufed  for  the  Purpofe,  fuch  as  Lemon- 
Juice,  diftilled  Vinegar,  Rhenifh  Wine,  &c. 

XXVIII.  (3).  I  he  Metallic  Solutions,  or  Preparations,  ufually 
made  by  Chymifts,  will  be  of  confiderable  Service,  not  only 
as  they  may  confirm  the  Conclufions  drawn  from  other  Ex¬ 
periments  ;  but  alfo  difeover  ftill  more  of  the  Contents  and 
Properties  of  the  Water.  Some  of  the  moft  neceffary  ones  are 
the  following,  viz. 

1.  A  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate  in  diftilled  Water. 

2.  A  Solution  of  pure  Silver  in  Aqua  fortis. 


3.  A  Solution  of  Quickfilver  in  Aqua  fortis. 

4.  A  Solution  of  Saccharum  Saturni,  or  Sugar  of  Lead,  in 
Water. 

5.  A  Solution  of  Gold  in  Aqua  regia. 

6.  A  Solution  of  Copper,  in  Aqua  fortis;  and  another  of 
the  fame  Metal,  in  Spirit  of  Sal-Ammoniac. 

7.  A  Solution  of  Iron,  in  Aqua  fortis ;  and  another  of  the 
fame  Metal,  in  diftilled  Vinegar,  or  any  tart  Wine  ;  the  Ufes 
of  all  which  will  appear  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Enquiry.' 

I.  My  prefent  Defign  is  to  fhew  the  Poflibility  of  making 
ari  exadt  and  fatisfadlory  Enquiry  into  the  Contents  of  a  Mine¬ 
ral  Water;  for  till  this  alfo  is  fhewn,  we  fhall  not  be  prepared 
to  enter  upon'  the  Enquiry  itfelf ;  aS  the  Bufinefs  of  examining 
Mineral  Waters  has  not  hitherto,  that  we  know  of,  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  Form  of  an  Art,  or  brought  under  the  Laws  of 
phyfical  Demonftration.  Some  Attempts,  indeed,  have  been 
made  in  this  Way;  but  they  are  fo  imperfedt  as  to  leave  many 
ftrong  Objedlrons  upon  the  Minds  of  the  major  Part  of  Na- 
turalifts,  Phyficians,  and  Chymifts.  The  Reafon  appears  to 
have  been  this,  that  the  Experiments  hitherto  offered,  for  de¬ 
termining  the  Contents  of  Mineral  Waters,  are  generally 
flight  and  fuperficial,  or  by  no  means  verified,  and  carried  on  in 
the  Form  of  Indudtion. 

II.  By  Induction  we  mean  the  Art  bf  Enquiry,  originally  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  ;  and,  in  good  meafure, 
delivered  by  him  (though  never  perfected)  in  the  fecond  Book 
of  his  Novum  Organum.  This  Art  is  no  more  than  a  rational, 
or  fcientifical  Method  of  inveftigating  or  tracing  out  the  Na¬ 
tures  of  Things,  fo  as  to  manifeft  by  what  Laws,  Means,  or 
Adtions  they  phyfically  exift,  and  produce  their  Effedls.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  Refpedts  to  be  the  beft,  or  moft  certain,  if  not  the 
only  true  Art  hitherto  known,  of  pforhoting  phyfical  Know¬ 
ledge,  provided  it  be  pradtifed  with  that  Caution,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  thofe  Rules  which  itfelf  delivers.  The  principal  Ufes 
of  it  are  to  fhew  what  Method  fhould  be  obferved,  and  what 
Experiments  or  Obfervations  are  to  be  made  in  every  Subjedt  ; 
how  they  are  to  be  applied,  what  Particulars  they  bring  to 
Light,  or  what  Difcoveries  they  afford  ;  nor  does  this  Art  ob¬ 
tain  its  End,  till  certain  Axioms,  or  general  Conclufions  are 
formed  by  its  means,  comprehending  the  Nature  of  the  Sub- 
jedt,  and  dirediing  to  an  extenfive  Pradhce  upon  it.  This 
Art,  therefore,  confifts  in  a  prudent  and  fuitable  Ufe  of  the  In¬ 
vention,  the  Memory,  Reafoning,  and  Experiment,  all  im¬ 
proved  and  aflifted  to  the.  utmoft ;  where  Invention  diredts 
the  Articles  of  Enquiring,  Reafoning  diredts  the  Experiments, 
and  the  Experiments,  when  made,  inform  and  farther  diredt 
the  Invention  and  the  Reafon,  fo  as  to  point  out  other  Ex¬ 
periments,  till  the  Nature  of  the  Subjedt  is  fully  difeovered. 
Thus,  in  the  prefent  Undertaking,  this  Art  has  diredted  the  In¬ 
vention,  the  Reafon  and  the  Memory,  to  caft  about,  and  fug- 
geft,  the  fir  ft  Heads  of  Enquiry,  and  the  Experiments  to  be 
made;  but  can  proceed  no  farther  till  the  Experiments 
themfelves  are  made,  or  the  Anfwers  gained  from  Nature  to 
the  Queftions  propofed  ;  after  which,  the  Reafon,  from  the 
new  Light  acquired,  may  diredt  farther  Experiments,  till  thus 
the  Enquiry  is  brought  to  a  Conclufion. 

HI*  The  prefent  Bufinefs  is,  therefore,  to  explain  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  neceffary  Experiments,  with  the  way  of  condud- 
ing  them,  according  to  the  Art  above  mentioned,  that  they 
may  give  a  clear  and  juft  Information,  and  not  lead  us  into 
Error  and  Confufion  ;  but  to  do  this  in  the  ampleft  and  moft 
fatisfa&ory  manner,  would  require  an  Exafthefs,  or  Scruoulouf- 
nefs  of  Procedure,  which  might  difguft  any  but  mathematical 
Readers,  and  draw  us  into  a  Length  unfuitable  to  the  prefent 
Defign  I  hough,  as  the  thing  is  of  the  utmoft  Importance 

T  pi7  1°  Prefen?  EnTlil7>  but  likewife  to  all  others  of 
the  hke  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  it,  with 

*  Y1£Vf  by  WayD°f  ExamPle>  what  Rigour  is  required, 

and  what  Evidence,  or  Proofs  may  be  had  in  phyfical  En- 

quiries,  and  the  Examination  of  Mineral  Waters  P  * 

IV.  The  End  of  our  prefent  Enquiry  is,  to*  difeover  the 

Contents  Virtues  and  Ufes  of  a  certain  Mineral  Water  ;  but 
as  the  Virtues  and  Ufes  of  this  Water  muft  neceffarily  depend 
upon  its  Contents  or  the  parts  whenJ  itPQn_ 

tHe  pnnCIPaI  Pnft  and  Scope  of  the  Enquiry  muft  be 

,df°Veb°r’  “fc-  as  P°ftible,  to  manifeft  thefe  Con  nt7 
and  bring  them  under  the  Cognizance  of  the  Senfes  or  Rea  on 

V.  And  here  it  comes  firft  to  be  confidered,  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  Nature  of  the  Thing,  and  from  fome  Knowledge  of  the 
Properties  of  common  Water,  and  the  Subftances  capable  of 
diflo  vmg  therein,  with  what  kinds  of  Matters  the  prefent  Mi¬ 
neral  Water  is  likely  to  be  impregnated.  Now  it  is  fe}f- 
evident,  that  the  Contents  of  every  Water  muft  be  fuch  as  are 
capable  of  lodging  therein,  without  hindering  its  Tranfparencv 
and  without  giving  it  Properties  different  from  thofe  found  ink 

by  ^  ,Sc^s’  or  Particular  Experiments,  otherwife  it  would 
not  be  the  Water  it  is. 

VI.  Mineral  Waters  are  generally  underftood  to  be  thofe 
running  Waters,  which  receive  any  remarkable  Quality  or 

roperty  in  the  Earth,  whereby  they  differ  from  common  Wa¬ 
ter, 
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ter,  and  thence  become  either  more  beneficial  than  that,  in  the 
Cure  or  Relief  of  certain  Difeafes,  or  elfe  more  noxious  or 
prejudicial  to  the  Body.  By  which  Definition,  the  Contents  of 
Mineral  Waters  feem,  as  the  Name  imports,  limited  to  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  But  as  juft  Definitions  can 
never  be  given,  till  the  Natures  of  Things  are  difcovered,  we 
lhall  make  no  farther  Ufe  of  the  prefenf  one,  than  to  diredt  our 
Enquiry  more  particularly  to  the  Difcovery  of  Mineral  Matters 
in  the  Water;  though  without  negledting  fuch  as  may  be  of  a 
Vegetable  or  animal  Nature  :  For  as  vegetable  and  animal  Mat¬ 
ters  plentifully  abound  in  the  Earth,  and  may  lie  in  the  Courfe 
or  Confines  of  a  Spring,  it  is  not  impolfible  that  certain  Parts 
thereof  fhould,  at  fome  Times,  or  in  fome  Places,  mix  with 
the  Water. 

VII.  But,  to  fliorten  our  prefent  Labour,  it  may  be  proper 
to  contrail  our  View,  and  here  limit  ourfelves  to  fuch  things 
only,  as  Water  is  commonly  known  to  diflolve,  and  fuch  as  have 
been  found,  by  competent  Trials,  to  exift  in  Mineral  Waters  ; 
for  we  do  not  here  undertake  to  write  a  Syftem  of  Natural  and 
Chymical  Philofophy,  but  ,  to  fhew  the  way  of  purfuing  a  par¬ 
ticular  Enquiry  into  Mineral  Waters,  by  means  of  fuitable 
Experiments. 

VIII.  The  Bodies  capable  of  permanently  diflolving  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  hindering  its  Tranfparency,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
found  to  exift  in  Mineral  Waters,  feem  reducible  to  four 
ClaiTes,  viz. 

1.  Salts. 

2.  Earths. 

3.  Sulphurs. 

4.  Fumes,  or  Spirits. 

Now  the  Queftion  here  is,  whether  Natural  Philofophy  and 
Chymiftry,  even  in  their  prefent  States,  may  not  fupply  ways 
of  difcovering,  with  phyfical  Certainty,  if  any  of  thefe  are  or 
are  not  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water.  From  feveral  Gbferva- 
tions  and  Experiments,  which  we  have  ourfelves  made,  and 
fome  alfo  that  we  have  read,  we  incline  to  think  this  poflible, 
and  now  proceed  to  lay  down  the  ways  wherein  we  jud^e  it 
may  be  effected.  0 

(1)  Salts. 

IX.  All  true  Salts  diffolve  in  Water,  this  being  one  of  their 
effential  Properties,  or  Charafteriftics ;  and  as  there  are  few 
Mineral  Waters  but  what,  upon  a  common  Analyfis,  are  found 
to  contain  a  faline  Subftance ;  and  as  the  principal  Virtue  of 
ffiefe  Waters  is  fometimes  found  to  refide  therein,  a  primary 
Regard  ftiould  be  had  to  difcover,  whether  a  propofed  Mineral 
Water  contains  any  Salt,  to  determine  the  Species  thereof  if 
known,  affign  its  Proportion  to  the  Water,  or  to  the  other  In¬ 
gredients,  defcribe  its  particular  Properties,  Virtues,  and  Ufes 
and  produce  or  exhibit  luch  Salt,  or  Salts,  in  their  natural  or 
true  rorm  and  Appearance. 

X.  The  natural  Mineral  Salts,  or  Salts  fuppofed  to  be  Mine¬ 
ral  are, 

1.  Sea  Salt,  or  common  Salt. 

2.  Nitre. 

3.  Alum. 

4.  Borax. 

5.  Sal  Ammoniac. 

6.  Epfom  Salt,  or  the  Sal  Catharticum  amarum. 

7.  Dr.  Lifter’s  Nitrum  Murale,  or  Calcarious  Nitre. 

8.  The  univerfal  Acid. 

9.  The  mineral  alcaline  Salt. 
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£  Sal  “ac  by  SuU:“to 

9-  Its  remaining  dillblved  by  common  Water,  in  the  Pro- 
poition  of  about  fix  Ounces  to  a  Pint. 

10.  Its  faculty  of  precipitating  Silver  diffolved  in  Aqua  fortis 
o  as  to  increafe  the  Weight  of  the  Silver,  and  render  it  volatile 
in  a  itrong  fire.  A  previous  Knowledge  of  thefe  Properties  of 
^ea  oa.t  may  fufficiently  enable  us  to  difcover  it  in  a  Mineral 

ater,  or  under  whatever  Form  or  Difguife  it  may  happen 
to  be  met  with. 

XIII.  The  knowp  ways  of  difcovering  whether  Sea  Salt  be 
contained  in  a  Water,  feem  reducible  to  thefe  three,  viz* 

1.  Addition  to  the  Water. 

2*  £VT™tion’  and  Addition  to  the  dry  Matter. 

3*  Cryftallization. 

(1)  By  Addition  to  the  Waters* 

XIV.  Cafe  1.  To  two  Ounces  of  pure  diftilled  common  Wa* 

ter,  contained  in  a  white,  cryftalline,  cylindrical  Glafs*  add, 
urop  by  Drop  four  Grains  of  a  pellucid  Solution  of  Silver, 
ma  e  m  Aqua  fortis,  with  one  Ounce  of  refined  Silver  to  four 
Ounces  of  proof  Aqua  fortis,  and  no  Milkinefs,  Cloudinefs, 
Water-6  °*  0UI*5  or  "Tranfparency  will  appear  in  the 

XV.  Cafe  2.  To  two  Ounces  of  the  fame  diftilled  Water  add 
a  ing  e  Grain  of  Sea  Salt,  let  it  perfectly  diffolve  therein, 

y  irring  the  whole  together  with  a  clean  Glafs  Rod  ;  and 
now  topping  in  four  Grains  of  the  fame  Solution  of  Silver, 
^mani  e  t  Milkinefs,  or  white  Cloudinefs  will  appear  in  the 
Glaf1"5  °r  3  W^te  Precipitate  fall  to  the  Bottom  of  the 


XVI.  Now,  as  nothing  was  added  in  the  fecond  Cafe,  more 
than  in  the  firft,  befides  a  fingle  Grain  of  Sea  Salt,  it  is  manifeft 
that  the  Solution  of  Silver,  by  caufing  a  Milkinefs,  or  white 
hrecipnate,  gives  an  Indication  of  the  Sea  Salt  added  to  the 
ater  in  the  fecond  Cafe.  Therefore,  when  fuch  a  Solution 
o  1  ver  caufes  no  Change  in  a  fuitable  Proportion  of  a  Water, 
it  may  hence  be  fufpeiled  that  the  Water  contains  extremely 
itt  e,  or  no  Sea  Salt;  but  if  a  Milkinefs,  or  white  Precipitate 
cnl m r  ^[°mC  ProP°rtion  °f  Sea  Salt  is  lodged  therein. 

,  c.  ’  I16  ohymical  Reafon  of  the  Experiment  is  this  ; 

that  Silver  remains  permanently  diffolved  in  its  proper  Men- 
ltrum  Aqua  fortis ;  and  by  no  means  fo  in  the  Solvent  of  Gold, 
or  Aqua  regia,  which  will  not  touch  Silver,  but  conftantly 
precipitates  it  from  its  own  Solvent  Aqua  fortis,  on  account 
ot  Sea  Salt  or  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt,  contained  in  Aqua  regia, 
which  conftitutes  the  foie  Difference  betwixt  the  two  Men- 
itruums.  And  therefore,  when  a  Solution  of  Silver,  made  in 
Aqua  fortis,  ,s  added  to  pure  diftilled  Water,  which  contains 
no  oea  Salt,  it  mixes  intimately  therewith,  the  Silver  here  alfo 
remaining  tranfparently  diffolved,  and  equally  fufpended,  and 
difperfed  through  the  whole  ;  but  upon  the  Addition  of  Sea  Salt, 
which  turns  the  Liquor  into  an  Aqua  regia,  the  Silver  is  im¬ 
mediately  let  loofe,  the  Mixture  grows  white,  or  milky,  and 
lets  the  Silver  fall,  according  to  its  Nature,  in  a  white  Powder 
or  i  recipitate,  to  the  Bottom. 

XVIII.  Cafe  3.  To  the  like  Quantities  of  the  fame  Water, 
contained  in  feveral  Glaffes,  feparately  add  a  Grain  of  pure 
Nitre,  pure  Alum,  and  pure  Borax,  in  all  which  there  is 
no  Mixture  of  Sea  Salt,  and  into  each  Glafs  let  fall  the  Solu- 
mn  of  Silver  as  before,  upon  which  no  Change  of  Colour, 

'°A  {  rlnfparCnCy  Wll,]  enfue>  nor  any  Precipitation  be  made. 
And  this  appears  to  hold  of  all  the  Salts  wherein  no  Sea  Salt 
is  contained. 

XIX.  Cafe  4  Mix  together,  in  a  clean  Glafs  Mortar,  equal 
or  unequal  Parts  of  pure  Nitre,  pure  Borax,  and  pure  Alum, 
werein  there  is  no  Sea  Salt  lodged  ;  put  four  Grains  of  this 
Mixture  into  two  Ounces  of  the  diftilled  Water,  let  the 
whole  intirely  diffolve  therein  ;  then  add  the  Solution  of  Sil¬ 
ver,  as  before,  and  ftill  no  Milkinefs  or  Precipitation  like 
that  in  the  fecond  Cafe,  will  appear.  And  this  alfo  feems  to 

hold  of  any  Mixture  of  Salts,  provided  there  be  no  Sea  Salt 
among  them. 

,  Tuefe  foUnr  FafeS)  when  du]y  confldered  and  compared, 
will  Ihew  that  a  Solution  of  Silver  in  Aqua  fortis  is  a  ready, 

an  exadt,  and  commodious  thing  for  intimating  whether  there  be 
or  be  not  any  confiderable,  or  even  minute  Proportion  of  Sea- 

4-  The  particular  Odour  it  yields  in  this  Dccrepi  ation  bem<*  bt  a  sT fn  •  -  ^  fame  may  hkewife  be  done 

that  of  the  Spirit  of  Salt.  P  Stl°n>  beinS  ft a  So\ution  of  Q^^kfilver  in  Aqua  fortis,  or  an  aqueous  So- 

““  T“  ‘/r  "  ’  "  *  *  -  ii ation  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  though  not  in  fo  exquifite  and  perfedl 

a  mamn.i .  This  kind  of  Proof  may  fometimes,  indeed,  hap¬ 
pen  to  <_  fallacious,  incompetent,  or  infufficient,  becaufe  other 

_  J*.  ts’  01  Subftances,  whole  Natures  and  Properties  are  not 

6.  Its  melting  with  Difficulty  in  a  ftrnno- F!r^  1  ,  ntherto  known,  may  poffibly  be  able  to  precipitate  Silver  in  Solu- 

paffing  tlirough  the  Pores  of  the  Crucible  °  *  *  Cn^t  tlon’  as  we^  as  Sea  Salt  does;  whence  fuch  kind  of  Trials  ftiould 

“  Tj“  L  '  -  -  *  not  be  propofed  as  demonftrative,  but  only  as  probable.  AH 

the  Inference,  therefore,  to  be  juftly  made  from  them,  before 
they  are  otherwife  verified,  or  confirmed,  is,  that  fince  it  mult 
with  regard  to  the  Truth  of  the  Experiment,  be  the  fame  thing 

Whcthc 


(1)  Sea  Salt. 

XL  In  order  to  difcover  whether  Sea  Salt,  or  any  other 
known  Salt  be  naturally  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water  it  is 
previoufly  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Natures  and  Pro¬ 
perties  of  thefe  Salts,  otherwife  we  might  be  at  a  Lofs  to  know 
them,  when  they  come  in  our  way. 

XII.  Some  of  the  chief  Properties  of  Sea  Salt,  as  diftinguilh- 

ed  from  all  other  known  Salts,  feem  to  be  thefe,  viz  E 
I.  Its  particular  Appearance,  its  faline  Tafte,  and  its  Form 
bemg  etther  tlat  of  Grams,  or  cubical  Cryftals,  when  tru” 

Fleftte  preferving  Quality,  efpecially  with  regard  to  animal 

3.  Its  manner  of  decrepitating,  or  crackling,  i„  0r  over 
the  Fire;  and  , ncreafmg  the  Strength  thereof,  when  fprinklcd 
over  live  Coals.  p  - 


5-  Its  affording  the  true  Spirit  of  Salt,  in  a  denfe,  white 
SaltSint7ilfl0Ur  Ulftillation  ;  which  Spirit,  as  well  as  the 

mis  attSrSd  qUa  “  in‘°  A<1Ua  “d  th“s 


o  1  uicb  01  me  v^rucioie. 

7.  Its  being  recoverable  from  its  own  Spirit  by  the  Addition 

of  any  pure  and  fixed  alcaline  Salt.  .  * 

8.  Its  Spirit  conflicting  Sal  Ammoniac  with  any  volatile  Al- 
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Whether  Sea  Salt  is  added  to  a  Water  by  Nature,  by  Acci¬ 
dent,  or  the  Hand  of  Man,  provided  it  be  in  the  Water,  we 
may  hence  be  furnifhed  with  a  probable  Indication  whether  any 
Sea  Salt,  even  in  a  fmall  Proportion,  be  contained  in  a  Water 
or  not.  We  now  proceed  to  more  diredt  and  infallible  1  roofs. 

(2)By  Evaporation  and  Addition  to  the  dry  Matter. 

XXI.  Cafe  i.  To  half  a  Pint  of  diftilled  common  Water 
add  a  Dram  or  two  of  Sea  Salt,  which  being  totally  diffolved 
therein,  evaporate  the  Solution,  over  a  clear  Fire,  till  a  dry 
Matter*  remains  at  the  Bottom.  This  dry  Matter  will,  upon 
all  Trials,  be  found  to  be  Salt.  Thus,  for  Example,  lay 
a  Part  of  it  upon  a  Piece  of  clean  Glafs,  and  add  to  it  a  few 
Drops  of  well  rectified  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  a  confiderable 
Heat  and  Ebullition  will  enfue,  and  a  particular  white,  pun¬ 
gent  Vapour,  or  Steam,  arife,  having  the  exadt  Smell  of 
Glauber’s  ftrong  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt.  Now,  as  no  other 
Salt,  unlefs  it  contains  Sea  Salt,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt, 
is  found,  upon  the  like  Experiment,  to  afford  this  particular 
Vapour  and  Odour,  we  have  hence  a  clear  Indication  that  Sea 
Salt  was  contained  in  the  dry  Matter,  and  by  adding  a  fuffi- 
cient  Proportion  of  diftilled  Whter  to  this  Matter ^  then  eva¬ 
porating  the  Solution,  the  Salt  may  be  eafily  recovered  in  its 
own  priftine  Form. 

XXII.  Cafe  2.  As  Nitre  and  Sea  Salt  may  happen  to  be 
mixed  in  a  Water,  and  as  both  of  them  afford  their  refpe&ive 
Vapours,  or  Spirits,  upon  Contact  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,  dif- 
folve  equal  Parts  of  thefe  two  Salts  in  diftilled  Water,  and 
exhaling  the  fuperfluous  Moifture,  put  the  dry  Matter  into  a 
Retort,  and  adding  Oil  of  Vitriol  to  it,  diftil  in  a  Sand  Heat, 
whereby  a  true  Aqua  regia  will  be  obtained ;  that  is,  a 
Mixture  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  the  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt,  both 
which  Spirits  are  thus  made  to  rife  in  Vapour,  and  come 
over  mixed  into  the  Receiver  ;  whence  we  have  a  clear  In¬ 
dication  that  both.  Sea  Salt  and  Nitre  were  contained  in  the 
Mixture  ;  fince  no  other  Matters  befides  thefe  two  in  Con- 
jundtion  are  found  to  afford  the  true  Aqua  regia. 

XXIII.  Cafe  3.  Mix  together  equal  or  unequal  Quantities 
of  Sea  Salt,  Salt  of  Tartar,  Epfom  Salt,  Borax  and  Alum  ; 
add  a  proper  Proportion  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  thereto,  and  the 
peculiar,  white,  pungent  Vapour  of  Sea  Salt  will  immedi¬ 
ately  arife,  and  give  a  plain  Indication  that  Sea  Salt  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Mixture.  And  this  appears  to  hold  of  any  o- 
ther  Mixture  of  different  Salts  with  Sea  Salt,  excepting  Nitre, 
whofe  Mixture  with  Sea  Salt  was  confidered  under  the  fecond 
Cafe  ;  for  Nitre,  upon  Contadt  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  yields 
its  own  peculiar  Vapour,  or  the  Fume  of  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
eafily  diftinguifhable  from  all  others. 

XXIV.  Cafe  4.  Mix  together  equal  or  unequal  Parts  of  Sea 
Salt,  Bole  Armoniac,  Chalk  and  Brickduft ;  then  pouring 
Oil  of  Vitriol  thereto,  the  peculiar  Vapour  and  Odour  of  the 
Spirit  of  Sea  Salt  may  ftill  be  remarkably  obferved  and  diftin- 
guifhed  ;  and  this  Experiment  alfo  appears  to  hold  of  the 
Mixture  of  Sea  Salt  with  any  other  ftony,  earthy,  or  mine¬ 
ral  Subftances. 

XXV.  If  this  kind  of  Proof,  depending  upon  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Smell,  and  Appearance  of  a  certain  Fume  or  Va¬ 
pour,  fhould  be  thought  precarious  or  inconclufive,  as  it  may 
be  by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  Senfation 
conftantly  impreffed  by  the  Fume  or  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt  ftriking 
the  Noftrils  of  any  Perfon  who  has  his  Smell,  the  Experiment 
may  be  farther  profecuted,  and  rendered  more  fatisfadfory  and 
conclufive ;  for  if  the  Mixtures  affording  this  Odour  be  diftilled 
in  a  Glafs  Retort  and  Receiver,  with  a  fuflicient  Quantity  of 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  they  will  afford  the  true  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  Trials,  and  particularly  by  this,  that  it  is  con¬ 
vertible  into  Sea  Salt  again,  by  the  proper  Addition  of  any  fixed 
al  caline  Salt. 

XXVI.  The  chymical  Foundation  whereon  the  Succefs  of 
thefe  Experiments  with  Oil  of  Vitriol  depends,  is  this,  that 
Oil  of  Vitriol  being  a  ftrong  Acid,  and  powerfully  difpofed  to 
adb  upon  Sea  Salt  and  Nitre,  fo  as  to  enter  forcibly  into  their 
more  fixed  or  grofs  Parts  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  this  is  done, 
their  lighter  or  more  volatile  Parts  are  loofed  from  their  Con¬ 
nection  with  the  groffer,  and  left  free  to  rife  according  to 
their  lighter  Nature  ;  and  thus,  in  proper  diftilling  Veffels,  come 
totally  over  the  Helm,  with  the  Affiftance  of  Heat,  leaving 
the  more  ponderous  and  terreftrial  Matter  behind,  clofely  united 
with  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  as  we  fee  in  the  Diftillations  of  Glau- 
bers’s  ftrong  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt,  and  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

(3)  By  Crystallization. 

XXVII.  Cafe  I.  Diffolve  any  Proportion  of  Sea  Salt  in  diftilled 
Water,  evaporate  the  Solution  till  a  Film  or  Skin  appears  on 
the  Surface  ;  then  put  the  Liquor  into  a  clean  earthen  Veflel, 
fet  it  to  fhoot  in  a  cool  Place,  and,  in  a  few  Days  time, 
oreat  Part  of  the  Salt  will  be  found  grained  ;  or  if  the  So¬ 
lution  was  not  too  high  boiled,  and  a  fufficient  time  Was 
afforded,  foot  into  Cryftals  of  a  cubical  Figure. 
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XXVIII.  Cafe  2.  Mix  equal  or  unequal  Parts  of  Sea  Salt, 
Nitre,  and  Epfom  Salt,  by  grinding  them  together  in  a  clean 
Mortar  ;  difl'olve  the  whole  in  diftilled  Water  ;  evaporate 
the  Solution  over  a  clear  Fire,  till  a  Film  appears  on  the 
Surface  ;  then  fet  the  Liquor  in  a  cool  Place  for  fome  Days, 
and  the  Nitre  will  be  found  to  fhoot  firft  in  its  natural  Cry¬ 
ftals  ;  which  being  taken  out,  and  the  remaining  Liquor  again 
boiled  to  a  proper  Height,  and  expofed  to  fhoot  as  before,  the 
Sea  Salt  will  be  next  obtained  in  its  own  peculiar  Grains  or 
Cryftals.  And  if  the  Experiment  be  carried  farther,  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  Liquor  again,  and  fetting  it  to  fhoot,  the  Epfom  Salt 
will  likewife  be  obtained.  In  the  fame  Manner  may  any 
Mixture  of  different  Salts  be  feparated  each  in  its  own  parti¬ 
cular  Form  or  Cryftals.  The  Rule  in  Cryftalhzation  is  this, 
that  the  Salt  which  diflolves  moft  copioufly  in  Water,  moots 
laft  out  of  the  Mixture ;  and  that  which  diffolves  the  moft 
fparingly,  firft ;  whence  Nitre  fhoots  before  Sea  Salt,  and 
Sea  Salt  before  Epfom  Salt. 

XXIX.  This  firft  Method  of  Trial,  by  Cryftallization,  may 
of  itfelf  be  efteemed  certain  or  fatisfaaory  ;  but  joined  with  the 
two  former,  by  Addition  to  the  Water,  and  by  Evaporation  and 
Addition  to  the  dry  hdatter,  it  amounts  to  a  phyfical  Demon- 
ftration  :  So  that  where  they  all  agree,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Sea  Salt  is  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water,  treated  after  the 
fame  Manner  1  For  the  firft  affords  an  Intimation,  that  this  Salt 
is  naturally  contained  in  the  W  ater  ;  the  fecond  fhews,  that  it 
remains  after  Evaporation;  and  the  thiid,  that  it  is  actually 
feparable  in  its  own  proper  Form  from  the  Water,  and  may  in 
this  State  be  fairly  examined,  to  try  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
the  known  Properties  of  Sea  Salt.  If  any  Scruple  or  Sufpicion 
fhould  remain,  as  to  its  being  Sea  Salt,  let  it  be  ftriCtly  com¬ 
pared  with  a  Parcel  allowed  to  be  Sea  Salt,  in  all  RefpeCts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  CharaCteriftics  above  given  of  this  Salt;  and  if  no 
Difference  appears  betwixt  the  two,  they  muft  at  leaft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  of  the  fame  kind. 

XXX.  It  might  indeed  be  here  obj edited,  that  though  Sea 
Salt  fhould  be  contained  in  a  Water,  yet  Nature  may  have  fo 
intimately,  or,  as  it  were,  urrdiftinguifhably  and  infeparably 
blended  or  mixed  it  in  with  the  Water,  or  other  Contents,  as 
not  to  manifeft  itfelf  upon  the  fevereft  Trials  ;  as  fixed  alcaline 
Salt  is  concealed  in  Glafs,  Acid  in  Flint,  or  Sulphur  and  Mer¬ 
cury  in  Metals ;  or  as  other  Principles  are  in  thofe  emphatically 
called  Mixts,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  Aggregates  or  Com¬ 
pounds,  where  the  Texture  is  loofe,  and  the  Parts  much  more 
eafily  feparated.  And  this  Objection  muft  be  allowed  of  Force, 
in  fome  Cafes,  till  we  can  fhew  that  even  thefe  Mixts  can  be 
feparated  by  Art,  or  have  their  Ingredients  rendered  cognizable 
by  the  Senfes  or  the  Reafon.  This  indeed  belongs  to  a  higher 
Chymiftry  than  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  with;  otherwife, 
it  might  be  made  appear,  that  Mixts,  with  regard  to  their  Ana- 
lyfis,  differ  not  from  Compounds,  provided  we  were  furnifhed 
with  fuitable  analyfing  Powers,  Inftruments,  and  Menftruums. 
Thus  Glafs  may  be,  without  much  Difficulty,  feparated  into 
the  Sand,  and  fixed  Salt  that  compofe  it ;  and  Flints  have  their 
Acid  feparated  from  them  in  the  making  of  Glafs,  as  we  fee  in 
that  Subftance  called,  at  the  Glafs-houfes,  Sandiver  ;  and  even 
the  purer  Metals  may  be  analyfed  by  the  Burning-glafs,  and 
otherwife.  But  there  is  no  Occafion  to  go  thus  far  for  an  An- 
fwer  to  the  prefent  Objection,  in  the  Cafe  of  Mineral  Waters, 
till  it  can  be  fhewn  that  Nature  has  made  any  fuch  firm  Mix¬ 
tures  as  thofe  above  mentioned  in  Mineral  Waters.  On  the 
contrary,  numerous  Experiments  fhew  that  the  Principles  here 
lie  loofe,  and  may  be  feparated,  by  ordinary  Means,  to  fuch  a 
Degree  of  Simplicity,  as  clearly  to  manifeft  their  phyfical  and 
medicinal  Effects,  Virtues,  and  Ufes,  wherein  our  prefent  En¬ 
quiry  centers.  We  therefore  prefume,  that  the  preceding  Ex¬ 
periments,  duly  applied  and  confidered,  furnifh  us  with  a  fure 
Method  to  difeover  whether  any  Mineral  Water  contains  Sea 
Salt;  and  if  it  does,  to  feparateit  from  all  other  Things,  render 
it  fenfible,  and  determine  its  Proportion. 

XXXI.  We  have  been  the  fuller  upon  this  firft  Article  of  Sea 
Salt,  to  fhew  an  Example  of  the  inductive  Method,  which  we 
would  recommend  in  Experiments,  and  particularly  in  profe- 
cuting  Enquiries  of  this  kind,  where  the  Foundations  of  phy¬ 
fical  Certainty  have  fcarce  hitherto  been  laid.  And  hoping  there 
may  be  enough  done  in  this  ftridf  Way,  to  fhew  the  Nature  of 
the  Procedure  intended,  we  fhall,  for  fear  of  being  thought  too 
minute  and  tedious,  by  frequently  and  circumftantially  repeating 
the  fame  kind  of  Experiments,  endeavour  to  difpatch  the  re¬ 
maining  Part  in  a  more  concife  and  fummary  Manner. 

(2)  Nitre. 

XXXII.  The  CharaCteriftics  of  pure  Nitre,  or  Salt-petre, 
feem  to  be  chiefly  thefe,  viz. 

1.  Its  peculiar  Form,  or  hexagonal,  prifmatic  Cryftals,  py- 
ramidical  at  one  End,  when  the  Shoots  are  true  and  perfect. 

2.  Its  particular  fharp,  or  penetrating,  cool,  and  lightly  bit- 
terifh  Tafte. 

3.  Its  preferving  Flefh,  and  at  the  fame  time  giving  it  a 
particular  florid  or  rofy  Colour  ;  whereto  may  be  added  its  im¬ 
proving 
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proving  the  red  Colour  of  the  Blood,  efpecially  when  inclined 
to  be  white,  black,  or  fizy. 

4.  Its  cooling  the  Body,  and  lowering  the  Pulfe ;  more  re¬ 
markably  in  Fevers  and  Pleurifies.  # 

5.  Its  yielding  a  red  fuffocating  Fume,  or  Vapour,  in  Dilt il¬ 
lation,  and  thus  affording  a  true  Aqua  fortis,  or  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
Which  is  a  Solvent  for  Silver,  but  not  of  itfelf  for  Gold. 

6.  Its  manner  of  flowing,  or  melting,  in  a  Crucible  in  the 

Fire,  which  is  quick  and  igneous ;  though  this  Salt  does  not  of 
itfelf  take  flame  in  the  ftrongeft  Heat.  # 

7.  Its  fulminating,  and  turning  to  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt  in  Fu- 
fion,  upon  the  Addition  of  Charcoal,  lartar,  i3c.  with  a  con- 
fiderable  Lofs  of  Weight. 

8.  Its  compofing  Gunpowder  with  common  Brimftone  and 
Charcoal. 

9.  Its  being  recoverable  from  its  own  acid  Spirit,  by  the  pro¬ 
per  Addition  of  any  fixed  alcaline  Salt. 

XXXIII.  Thefe  Properties  of  Nitre  being  laid  down,  it  is 
eafy  to  try  if  any  Salt,  fuppofed  to  be  nitrous,  whether  found  in 
a  Mineral  Water  or  otherwife,  be  real  Nitre  or  not.  And 
hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  by  Nitre,  or  Salt  Petre,  we  do  not 
mean  the  Nitrum  Murale,  or  calcarious  Nitre  of  Dr.  Lifter, 
whofe  Properties  will  hereafter  be  delivered ;  nor  the  Nitre  of 
the  Ancients,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  very  different  thing, 
of  an  alcaline  Nature  ;  but  our  common  refined  Salt-petre,  ufed 
in  Medicine,  Chymiftry,  and  the  making  of  Gunpowder  ;  be¬ 
ing  a  neutral  Salt,  with  regard  to  Alcali  and  Acid,  though  re- 
lolvable  by  Fire  and  proper  Additions  into  a  ftrong  Alcali  and 
a  ftrong  Acid. 

XXXIV.  The  Ways  of  difeovering  whether  this  Nitre  be 
contained  in  a  Water  feem  reducible  to  four,  viz.± 

1.  By  Immerfion,  or  fteeping  certain  Bodies  in  the  Water. 

2.  By  Evaporation,  and  Addition  to  the  dry  Matter. 

3.  By  Diftillation  with  Additions. 

4.  By  Cryftallization. 

(1)  By  Immersion,  or  Steeping. 

XXXV.  If  a  little  Nitre  be  diffolved  in  diftilled  Water,  and 
Paper  be  fteeped  a  while  in  the  Solution,  then  dried  before  the 
Fire;  and,  if  there  be Occafion,  dipped  and  dried  again ;  the 
Paper  being  now  applied  to  a  lighted  Candle,  ora  glowing  Coal, 
will  immediately  take  fire,  though  not  flame,  and  burn  like 
Quick-match  in  a  certain  fparkling  manner,  fo  as  to  give  a 
manifeft  Sign  that  it  received  this  Property  from  Salt-petre ;  for 
Paper  fteeped  in  the  like  Solutions  of  Alum,  Epfom  Salt,  fixed 
alcaline  Salts,  Vitriol,  Borax,  Nitrum  Murale,  Sea  Salt,  or 
any  other  of  the  known  Salts,  will  not  produce  the  fame  Phae- 
nomenon.  Whence,  if  Paper  feveral  times  fteeped  in  a  Mine¬ 
ral  Water  fhould  produce  this  Effedt,  or  burn  after  the  fame 
particular  manner,  this  would  be  an  Indication  that  the  Water 
contained  Nitre. 

XXXVI.  The  Reafon  of  the  Experiment  fcarce  needs  to  be 
mentioned,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  Paper,  by  being  foaked  in 
the  Solution,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  Water,  and  of 
courfe  with  Particles  of  the  Salt ;  and  being  afterwards  dried, 
the  aqueous  Parts  thus  exhale,  and  leave  the  Particles  of  the 
Salt  flicking  in  the  Pores  of  the  Paper,  which  being  now  applied 
to  the  Candle,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns,  or  makes  little  fiery 
Explofions,  according  to  the  well  known  Property  of  Nitre, 
when  mixed  and  fulminated  with  any  inflammable  Subftance. 
But  as  this  Effect  may  poffibly  be  prevented,  or  not  fo  remarkably 
follow,  if  other  Salts  fhould  happen  to  be  mixed  in  too  large  a 
Proportion  along  with  the  Nitre,  the  following  Cafe  may  help 
us  to  difeover  Nitre  where  it  is  blended  with  other  Salts. 

XXXVII.  If  equal  or  unequal  Quantities  of  Nitre,  Sea  Salt, 
Epfom  Salt  and  Borax  be  diflolved  in  diftilled  Water,  and  a 
Piece  of  raw  Flefh  be  fteeped  in  the  Solution  for  fome  Hours, 
when  it  is  taken  out  and  examined,  or  compared  with  a 
Piece  of  the  fame  raw  Flefh  which  has  not  undergone  the 
fame  Operation,  the  former  will  be  found  redder  than  the 
latter,  or  than  another  Piece  of  the  fame  Flefh  fet  to  fteep 
for  the  fame  time  in  a  Solution  of  the  feveral  Salts  above 
mentioned,  except  the  Nitre ;  whence  it  follows,  that  Nitre, 
according  to  its  known  Property,  was  the  Caufe  of  this  ad¬ 
ditional  Rednefs.  If,  therefore,  Mineral  Water  fhould  have 
the  fame  Effect  upon  raw  Flefh  fteeped  therein,  we  may  pre¬ 
fume  that  the  Water  contains  Nitre. 

XXXVIII.  It  fhould  fedm  that  Nitre  gives  this  particular 
red  or  rofy  Colour  to  raw  Flefh,  on  account  of  fome  of  the 
Blood  ftill  remaining  therein ;  for  Nitre  a£ts  powerfully  upon 
Blood,  fo  as  to  heighten  its  Colour,  and  long  preferve  it  frefh 
and  found,  even  when  ftagnant  or  extravafated.  But,  to  de¬ 
termine  this  matter,  it  might  be  proper  to  try,  whether  a 
Mufcle  fo  well  wafhed  and  cleanfed  from  its  Blood  ( by  foaking 
in  fair  Water,  by  Injedlions  into  the  Blood-veflels,  or  other- 
wife)  as  to  appear  white,  could  have  any  Degree  of  Rednefs 
reftored  to  it  by  Nitre  ;  or  whether  it  will  turn  a  Tendon  or 
other  white  animal  Subftance  red. 
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(2)1}y  Evaporation  and  Addition  to  the  dry  Matter* 

XXXIX.  If  Nitre  be  diflolved  in  Water,  and  the  Solution 
evaporared  to  Drynefs,  the  Nitre  will  remain  behind,  and  may 
be  proved  to  be  Nitre  by  mixing  it  with  powdered  Charcoal; 
and  trying  if  it  will  fulminate  and  turn  to  an  alcaline  Salt  in 
the  Fire ;  if  it  will  make  Gunpowder  with  Brimftone  and  Wil¬ 
low-coal;  or  if  it  will  afford  the  peculiar  red  Fume  of  a  parti¬ 
cular,  naufeous,  fuffocating  Odour,  like  that  of  Aqua  fortis, 
by  pouring  Oil  of  Vitriol  to  it.  And  in  the  fame  manner; 
though  Nitre  fhould  be  mixed  with  feveral  other  Salts  in  a  Wa¬ 
ter,  after  Evaporation,  to  &  dry  Subftance,  Indications  may  be 
gained  of  its  being  among  them  ;  but  particularly  by  adding 
Oil  of  Vitriol  to  the  compound  Mafs,  and  obferving  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  Fume  and  Odour  thenCe  arifing. 

(3)  By  Distillation* 

XL.  So  again,  if  Nitre,  after  the  full  Evaporation  of  any 
Water,  remains  mixed  among  the  dry  Matter,  it  may  be  dil- 
covered  by  adding  either  Oil  of  Vitriol,  calcined  Vitriol,  or 
Brickduft  thereto,  and  diftilling  in  a  naked  Fire  ;  for  thus  the 
Nitre  parting  eafily  with  its  Spirit,  this  Spirit  will  foon  rife,  and 
come  over  in  red  Fumes  into  the  Receiver;  only  if  Sea  Salt 
happens  to  be  in  the  Mixture,  there  may  thus  be  obtained  an 
Aqua  regia,  inftead  of  a  pure  Spirit  of  Nitre  ;  though  this  alfo 
gives  a  fufficient  Indication  of  the  Nitre,  as  Aqua  regia  cannot 
be  made  without  the  Spirit  of  Nitre.  To  carry  the  Proof  far¬ 
ther,  let  Trial  be  made  whether,  by  adding  a  fufficient  Propor¬ 
tion  of  any  fixed  alcaline  Salt  to  the  Spirit  thus  procured,  true 
Nitre  may  not  be  recovered  ;  and  whether  this  Nitre  in  par¬ 
ticular  will  not  ferve  in  the  making  of  Gunpowder,  becauffi 
it  has  been  fufpedled  that  regenerated  Nitre  will  not* 

(4)  By  Crystallization* 

XLI.  It  need  not  be  mentioned,  after  what  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore  of  Cryftallization,  that  a  fimple  Solution  of  Nitre  in  Wa¬ 
ter  being  brought  to  a  due  Height,  and  fet  in  a  cool  Place; 
will  in  a  few  Days  fhoot  into  hexagonal,  prifmatic  Cryftals  of 
pure  Nitre ;  fo  that  if  any  Mineral  Water  fhould'  contain  no 
Salt  but  Nitre,  this  may  eafily  be  obtained  from  it,  by  a  proper 
Evaporation,  and  fubfequent  Cryftallization.  Again,  though 
feveral  other  Salts  befides  Nitre  fhould  be  contained  in  a  Wa¬ 
ter,  they  may,  by  repeated  Evaporations  and  CryftallizationS,- 
be  made  to  fhoot  feparate,  and  thus  be  obtained  pure,  each  in 
the  Shoots  or  Cryftals  peculiar  to  itfelf,  according  to  what  was 
above  delivered,  under  the  Article  Crystallization,  with 
regard  to  Sea  Salt.  And  in  this  manner,  therefore,  Nitre 
may  be  obtained  pure,  and  free  from  the  Admixture  of  any 
other  Salts  which  happen  to  be  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water. 

XLII.  It  will  here  be  proper  to  remember,  that  nitrous  or 
other  faline  Matters  may  poffibly  be  contained  in  Mineral  Wa¬ 
ters,  and  yet  not  be  brought  to  appear  in  a  folid  or  true  cryftal- 
line  !  orm,  without  fome  particular  Encheirefis,  or  Expedient 
fuited  to  the  Purpofe.  Thus  it  is  a  conftant  Practice,  at  the 
Salt-petre  Works,  to  ufe  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt,  in  order  to  con- 
folidate  or  embody  the  Nitre,  and  make  it  fhort,  firm,  ftrong 
and  regular.  The  Caufe  appears  to  be  this ;  that  the  Matters 
capable  of  affording  fuch  firm  and  folid  Salts  are  ufually  of 
themfelves  too  acid  ;  for  many  acid  Matters  are  little  difpofed 
to  fhoot  and  form  themfelves  into  folid  and  hard  Cryftals; 
but,  to  fit  them  for  this  Purpofe,  require  to  have  their  prevail¬ 
ing  Acidity  deftroyed,  and  the  whole  Subftance  brought  to  a 
neutral  State,  by  means  of  fixed  alcaline  Salts,  or  terreftrial  Al- 
calies,  as  we  fee  in  the  making  not  only  of  Salt,  but  alfo  of 
Loaf-Sugar,  Alum,  the  artificial  neutral  Salts,  ttfe.  And  thefe 
feveral  Experiments  and  Obfervations  properly  applied,  extend¬ 
ed  and  varied,  may  afford  us  a  Method  of  difeovering  with 
phyfical  Certainty  whether  Nitre  be  contained  in  a  Mineral 
Water  or  not. 

(3)  Alum* 

XLIII.  The  more  eflential  Properties  of  Alum,  fo  far  as 
they  are  hitherto  known,  feem  to  be  principally  thefe,  viz. 

1.  Its  peculiar  Figure,  or  the  Form  of  its  Cryftals,  which 
confift  of  eleven  plain  Sides,  five  of  them  fexangular,  and  fix 
quadrangular. 

2.  Its  peculiar,  fharp,  tough,  ftyptic,  or  aftringent  Tafte. 

3.  Its  melting  aqueous  over  a  foft  Fire,  and  rifing  in  a 
Blifter ;  but  at  length  to  a  white,  light,  fpungy  Subftance, 
called  Burnt- Alum. 

4.  Its  affording,  when  burnt,  an  acid  Spirit,  fomewhat  like 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  by  being  diftilled  in  a  fttong  Fire,  even  without 
Addition. 

5.  This  Spirit  conftituting  Alum  again,  by  being  properly 
united  with  any  fixed  alcaline  Salt. 

6.  Its  particular  Ufes  in  ftf iking  and  fixing  certain  Colours 
along  with  other  Ingredients,  as  we  fee  in  the  Art  of  Dying, 
Leather-drefling,  the  making  of  red  Inks,  c. 

7.  Its  being  the  only  Salt,  that,  with  ftritable  animal,  or 
vegetable  Subitances,  will  make  the  black  Phofphorus,  or  Py- 
rophorus. 

F  f  The 
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The  black  Phofphorus  is  a  black  Powder,  now  ufually 
made  with  Wheat  Flower  and  Alum  mixed  together  in  a 
certain  Proportion,  and  calcined  to  a  certain  Degree,  till 
it  acquires  the  Property  of  taking  fire  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
open  Air,  and  appearing  like  a  glowing  Coal. 

o.  Its  near  Affinity  with  Vitriol  freed  from  the  metallic  Part 
it  contains. 

9.  Its  ferving  like  Vitriol  in  obtaining  the  common  Kinds  of 
Aqua  fortis  from  Nitre. 

XLIV.  The  more  fatisfaftory  Ways  of  difeovering  whether 
Alum  be  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water  feem  reducible  to 
three,  viz. 

1.  By  the  Talle. 

2.  By  Evaporation,  and  treating  the  dry  Matter* 

3.  By  Cryftallization. 

(1)  By  the  Taste. 

XLV.  It  is  eafy  to  diftinguilh,  by  the  Talle,  any  confider- 
able  Proportion  of  Alum  difl'olved  in  Water  ;  but  if  the  Pro¬ 
portion  Ihould  be  very  minute,  Part  of  the  Water  may  be  ex¬ 
haled,  and  the  Remainder  tailed  ;  for  Alum  will  not  evaporate 
by  being  boiled  in  Water ;  fo  that  thus  the  Proportion  may  be 
greatly  increafed,  till  at  length,  if  there  be  any  of  this  Salt  in  the 
Water,  it  will  come  to  be  perceived  by  the  Talle.  And  this 
Cafe  may  often  hold,  though  other  Salts  befides  Alum  fhould 
happen  to  be  lodged  in  the  Water,  fuch  as  Epfom  Salt,  Nitre, 
fixed  alcaline  Salt,  c.  But  the  Salts,  or  other  Subftances  which 
mixed  with  Alum  in  a  Mineral  Water  feem  the  moll  likely 
to  confound  the  Iafte,  or  prevent  its  perceiving  the  Alum,  are 
Sea  Salt,  Acid,  Vitriol,  Ilyptic  irony  Earths,  Chalk  or  Lime- 
Hone  corroded  and  diffolved  by  an  Acid  or  otherwife  ;  fo  that, 
though  a  Water  actually  contains  Alum,  yet  the  Talle  Ihall 
not  with  Certainty  difeover  it ;  whence  Recourfe  mull  be  had 
to  particular  Experiments,  more  fubtile  and  exquifite  than  the 
Talle.  W e  cannot  at  prefent  fuggell  or  recollect  any  fatif- 
factory  Experiment  for  determining,  by  Addition  to  the  Water, 
whether  Alum,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  other  Salts,  be 
contained  in  a  Mineral  Water;  though  the  Plant  called  Ragged 
Robert  is  faid  peculiarly  to  turn  any  Water  red  wherein  Alum 
is  diflolved. 

(2)  By  Evaporation,  and  treating  the  dry  Matter. 

XLVI.  When  Alum  is  the  only  Salt  contained  in  a  Water, 
it  may  eafily  be  difeovered  and  rendered  fenfible  by  Evapo¬ 
ration,  and  trying  Whether  the  dry  Matter,  upon  Examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Senfes  and  particular  Experiments,  does  not  mani- 
fell  all  the  known  Signs  of  Alum.  But  when  this  Salt  happens 
to  be  mixed  with  others,  let  the  dry  mixed  Mafs  be  laid  upon 
a  hot  Iron  Plate,  where  the  Alum  rifing  in  a  Bliller,  and  fepa- 
rating  from  the  reft  in  the  Form  of  Burnt  Alum,  may  be  af¬ 
terwards  diflolved  in  diftilled  Water,  and  brought  by  Cryftal- 
lization  to  the  true  Form  and  Appearance  of  Alum.  This  Me¬ 
thod,  indeed,  may  prove  imperfeft,  efpecially  when  other  Salts 
that  fwell  and  rife  in  Blifters  upon  a  hot  Iron  as  well  as  Alum 
happen  to  be  mixed  therewith,  as  Borax,  and  the  calcarious 
Nitre  do,  though  in  a  fomewhat  different  manner  ;  fo  that  in 
this  Cafe,  a  farther  Illuftration  and  Confirmation  mull  be  had 
from  the  furer  Method  of  Cryftallization. 

(3)  %  Crystallization. 

XLVII.  Although  a  "Water  Ihould  be  truly  aluminous,  yet 
it  may  not  be  practicable,  as  was  alfo  obferved  under  Nitre, 
to  make  the  aluminous  Matter  cryftallize  without  the  Affiftance 
of  a  proper  Expedient  for  the  Purpofe.  Hence,  even  at  the 
Alum  Works,  the  Alum  does  not  appear  in  its  true  rocky 
Form  at  the  firft  Operation,  without  the  Addition  of  Kelp  and 
putrefied  Urine,  whereby  we  are  dire&ed  to  ufe  the  fame  Ex¬ 
pedient  occafionally.  And  thus  if  a  Water  Ihould  contain  any 
Number  of  Salts,  befides  an  aluminous  one,  this  may,  by  Cry¬ 
ftallization  properly  repeated,  be  feparated  from  the  reft,  and 
rendered  fenfible  in  its  own  natural  Form. 

(4)  Borax. 

XLVIII.  Borax  is  a  Salt  not  hitherto  allowed  to  be  found 
native  in  England,  for  which  Reafon  we  Ihall,  in  this  Place, 
treat  more  lightly  of  it  ;  though  its  natural  Hiftory  is  of  Confe- 
quence  in  Chymiftry  and  Phyfics,  as  being  a  Salt  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  Nature.  Its  diferiminating  Properties  are  chiefly 
thefe,  viz. 

1.  Its  Form  and  Appearance,  as  brought  to  us  from  the 
Fall  Indies,  which  is  that  of  dirty  Lumps,  or  a  coarfe,  faline 
and  particularly  foetid  Subftance,  mixed  with  much  un&uous, 
earthy  and  ftony  Matter ;  and  in  this  State  it  is  commonly  called 
Tincal,  or  Tincar. 

2.  Its  pure  and  intirc  Cryftals,  when  refined,  being  o&a- 
gonel  Priftns  very  finely  cut,  though  l'eldom  obtained  perfed 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  refining  it. 

3.  Its  particular  'Iafte,  not  eafy  to  be  deferibed,  as  being 
fweetilh,  Iliarpifh,  and  fomewhat  urinous  or  lixivious. 

4.  Its  Property  of  foldering  Metals,  or  making  them  eafily 
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unite,  or  take  hold  of  each  other ;  more  particularly  the  Parts 
of  Gold. 

5.  Its  making  an  excellent  Flux  for  Metals  and  certain  Ores, 
and,  by  being  melted  with  a  proper  Proportion  of  Sand  or 
Flint,  turning,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  to  a  hard  Glafs,  capable  of 
cutting  common  Glafs  almoft  like  a  Diamond. 

6.  Its  extremely  vitrefcible  Nature,  fo  as  by  itfelf,  with  a 
moderate  Heat,  and  in  a  few  Minutes  time,  to  become  true 
and  permanent  Glafs. 

XLIX.  TheWays  of  difeovering  whether  Borax  be  contained 
in  a  Mineral  W ater  are  principally  two,  viz. 

1.  By  Evaporation. 

2.  By  Cryftallization. 

(1)  Since  this  Salt  does  not  exhale  by  boiling  in  Water,  (as 
appears  in  the  refining  of  it,  which  requires  long  boiling)  if  any 
of  it  be  diffolved  in  Water,  it  will  be  left  behind  among  the 
dry  Subftance  gained  by  a  total  Evaporation,  which  dry  Sub¬ 
ftance  being  laid  upon  a  hot  Iron  held  over  a  common  clear 
Fire,  if  any  Part  thus  melts  aqueous,  and  rifes  high  into  a  white 
fpungy  Mafs,  this  may  be  collected  feparate,  and  examined  by 
the  Senfes  and  particular  Experiments,  according  to  the  Proper¬ 
ties  above  laid  down,  whether  it  be  Borax,  Alum,  or  the  calca¬ 
rious  Nitre ;  for  all  thefe  rife  at  firft  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner ;  but  if  the  Fire  be  continued,  or  raifed  to  a  proper 
Height,  the  Borax  foon  melts  a  fecond  time,  and  turns  to 
Glafs,  which  Alum  and  the  calcarious  Nitre  will  not  do; 
whereby  it  may  be  readily  diftinguilhed  from  them.  And  this 
Glafs  has  the  fame  Properties  as  Borax  itfelf,  with  regard  to 
Soldering,  fluxing  Metals,  &c. 

L.  (2)  But  to  gain  Borax  in  its  natural  Form  and  Appear¬ 
ance,  feparate  from  all  other  Salts  or  foreign  Mixtures,  we 
mull  have  recourfe  to  Cryftallization.  And  to  obtain  it  in 
perfect  or  intire  Cryftals,  certain  Additions,  Cautions,  and  En- 
cheirefes  are  required,  wherein  confifts  the  Secret  of  refining 
this  Salt.  Thus,  in  Particular,  it  is  neceffary, 

1.  To  ufe  a  ftrong  alcaline  Salt,  and  Lime-water. 

2.  To  make  the  Solution  perfectly  pure. 

3.  To  cover  this  Solution  whilft  it  remains  hot,  and  fuffer  it 
to  cool  flowly. 

4.  To  ufe  proper  metalline  Strings  for  the  Salt  to  adhere  to. 

5.  Not  to  open  the  Veffel  till  the  Liquor  has  been  for  fome 
time  cold.  And  thus  it  may  be  difeovered  whether  Borax,  per¬ 
fect  or  imperfedl,  be  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water. 


(5)  oal  Ammoniac. 

LI.  Sal  Ammoniac  has  the  following  Properties,  which  may 
fufficiently  diftinguilh  it  from  any  other  known  Salt,  viz. 

1.  Its  Talle  is  much  more  penetrating  and  quick  than  that 
of  Sea  Salt,  and  fomewhat  urinous. 

2.  It  renders  Water  intenfely  cold,  whilft  continuing  to 

diffolve  therein.  * 

3.  By  Cryftallization  it  Ihoots  into  a  kind  of  light,  feathery, 
or  fnowy  Subftance. 

4.  When  mixed  with  any  fixed  alcaline  Salt,  it  yields  a  pun¬ 
gent  volatile  Vapour,  that  ftrikes  the  Noftrils  like  Salt  of  Harts¬ 
horn  ;  and  if  the  Mixture  be  fublimed,*a  dry,  volatile,  alcaline 
Salt  is  thus  obtained. 

5*  It  has  the  Property  of  foldering  or  joining  Tin  and  Cop* 
per  together.  0  r 

6;  It  will,  by  itfelf,  with  a  proper  Degree  of  Heat,  totally 
fublime,  unaltered  in  its  Nature. 

7.  It  caufes  certain  Mineral  Waters,  and  even  Metals,  to 
fublime  along  with  it. 

8.  It  turns  Aqua  fortis  into  Aqua  regia,  on  account  of  the 
opirit  ol  Sea  Salt  which  it  contains. 

LII.  A  Knowledge  of  thefe  Properties,  and  of  the  Doddne 
already  delivered,  will  enable  us  to  difeover  whether  this  Salt 
be  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water,  viz. 

’■  ByJhcATafte>  efpecially  after  a  large  Proportion  of  the 
aqueous  Moifture  is  evaporated. 

2.  By  trying  whether  the  Water,  after  a  large  Evaporation, 
w,ll  promote  the  Umon  of  Tin  with  Brafs  or  Copper  in  the 
way  or  boldering.  rr 

exhaling  the  Water  to  a  dry  Remainder,  and  putting 
— Water>  * 

4-  By  diffolving  with  Water  the  Salts  contained  in  the  dry 

emamder,  and  cryftallizing  the  Solution,  to  try  if  any  true 
bal  Ammoniac  may  be  thus  obtained. 

(6)  Epsom  Salt,  or  Sal  Catharticum  amarum. 

LIII.  Some  of  the  principal  Properties  of  the  Sal  Catharti- 
cum  amarum,  when  perfectly  pure,  are  the  following,  viz. 

Pi  V  1  «  *  orm  °f  itS  CTftals>  which  aPPear  Eke  fmall  icy 
nates,  all  of  them  tranfparent,  when  fingly  viewed  againft  the 

Eight,  but  white  when  lying  in  a  Heap,  and  viewed  by  Re- 
flcflion ;  though  Glauber’s  Sal  Mirabile  alfo  will  fometimes 
ihoot  In  the  like  fmall,  ,cy  Plates,  fomewhat  refembling  fine 
Sperma  Ceti  in  the  Parcel,  0 


2.  The 
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2.  The  confiderable  Bitternefs  and  penetrating  Nature  of  Its 
Tafte,  whereby  it  feems  to  fink  deep  into  the  longue,  whilft 
it  diffolves  quick  in  the  Mouth. 

3.  Its  diffolving  totally  and  readily  in  its  own  Weight  of  com¬ 
mon  Water,  leaving  the  Solution  coagulable  into  a  white  and 
almoft  folid  Subftance,  by  the  Addition  of  retfified  Spirit  of 
Wine. 

4.  When  perfe&Iy  pure,  and  totally  feparated  from  Sea 
Salt,  it  neither  grows  hot,  nor  makes  any  Ebullition  upon  the 
Addition  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

5.  Its  Solution  in  Water  does  not  turn  white,  or  milky, 
with  the  Solution  of  Silver  in  Aqua  fords,  provided  the  Salt  be 
perfectly  Pure>  whence  we  may  have  a  Teft  of  its  Purity,  and 
intire  Separation  from  Sea  Salt. 

6.  It  has  a  quick  and  ftrong  purgative  Virtue  ;  but  fo  like- 
wife  has^  that  artificial  Salt,  called  Glauber’s  Sal  Mirabile. 

7.  When  mixed  with  powdered  Charcoal,  and  fet  in  a 

Prong  Heat,  it  totally  exhales,  and  yields  a  copious  fulphurous 
r  ume. 

LIV.  By  thefe  Properties  we  may  be  enabled  to  difcover 
with  Certainty  whether  the  Sal  Catharticum  amarum  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  Mineral  Water,  viz. 

1.  By  a  remarkable  and  particularly  naufeous  penetrating 
Bitternefs  found  upon  tailing  the  Water,  efpecially  after  fome 
coniiderable  Evaporation  of  its  aqueous  Part ;  for  this  Salt  will 
not  fly  off  in  the  Evaporation,  as  we  know  from  the  manner 
of  preparing  it,  after  long  boiling  at  the  Salt-works,  where  it 
is  made  from  Sea  Salt,  after  all  the  Sea  Salt  is  Ihot,  when  the 
remaining  Liquor,  called  Bittern,  by  a  farther  Evaporation  and 
Cryftallization,  affords  the  Sal  Catharticum  amarum. 

2.  As  this  Salt  appears  to  be  the  moft  foluble  in’ Water  of 
any  Salt,  except  Sugar,  we  are  not,  by  the  Law  of  Cryftal- 
Iization,  to  expert  it  fhould  appear  till  the  other  Salts  are  firft  fe- 
parated  from  the  Mineral  Waters  that  hold  it;  after  which,  by 
a  frefh  Evaporation  and  Cryftallization,  it  may  be  gained  in  its 
true  figure,  and  be  proved  to  be  pure  and  perfeft,  by  its  hav¬ 
ing  the  feveral  Properties  above  enumerated. 

(7)  Nitrum  Murale,  or  the  Calcarious  Nitre. 

This  Salt  is  not  only  faid  to  be  found  in  Mineral  Wa¬ 
ters,  but  alfo  to  be  procurable  by  powdering  and  boilino-  the 
Mortar  of  old  Walls,  and  cryftallizing  the  clear  Solution  or 

laxivmm  The  Properties  of  it,  fo  far  as  hitherto  known,  are 
chiefly  thefe,  viz. 

.  x‘  Cryftals,  when  perfe£l,  are  long  and  flender,  confift- 
ing  of  four,  and  fometimes  of  five  unequal  parallelogram  Sides ; 
but  one  of  the  Points  of  two  plain  Triangles,  and  the  other  of 
two  flat  Squares. 

_  2.  It  is  lightly  bitter  to  the  Tafle,  and  does  not  readily  dif- 

folve  in  the  Mouth,  nor  with  the  Senfation  of  Coolnefs,  as 
true  Nitre  does.  5 

3.  It  is  a  neutral  Salt,  or  neither  acid  nor  alcaline,  though  very 
ifferent  from  Salt-petre,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded, 
s  not  being  difpofed  to  make  Gunpowder,  nor  Aqua  fortis 

w:icat“th  “  “  theFire> 

•  4m-lVhen  X  upon  a  hot  Ton  Plate  over  the  Fire,  it  rifes 
m  Bhfters  and  turns  to  a  light,  fpungy,  white  Subftance, 
which  when  farther  urged  by  Heat,  does  not  vitrify,  but  re¬ 
mains  Ioofe  like  Lame.  The  fureWay,  therefore,  ofdifcover- 
ing  whether  this  Salt  be  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water  is  bvEva- 
poration  and  Cryftallization  carried  to  their  due  Length  and 
examining  the  Salts  feparately  obtained,  to  fee  if  any  one  of 
them  anfwers  to  the  Characters  here  laid  down. 

( 8)  Mineral  Acids. 

LVI.  Acids  are  of  various  Kinds,  or  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral  with  d,eir  refpeaive  SubdiviT.ons  as  Lemon'  uS 
Rennet  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  £*.  But  wha 
we  are  here  more  particularly  concerned  with  is,  the  MiS 

Species,  or  fuch  as  being  naturally  contained  in  the  Earth  may 
come  to  mix  wnh  a  Mineral  Water.  And  that  fomethinv  of 
this  kind  happens  in  certain  Waters,  appears  to  have  been 
generally  believed,  as  all  the  brilk  or  fpiritous  Mineral  Water^ 
are  to  this  Day  called  by.  the  Name  of  Acidulai  Thi,  O 
mon  feems  to  have  arifen  firft  from  the  Taile  of  'thefe  Wa?e?f 

lief  ‘lh  ?UIck;,  bn?  and  Pungent,  whilft  the  Waters 

are  frefh  ;  and,  fecondly,  from  a  Suppofttion  that  there  is  one 

general  or  univerfal  Acid  contained  in  the  Earth  ;  which  Acid 

by  corroding  or  diffolving  a  fuitable  Earth,  makes  Alunf  t 

by  faturatmg  itfelf  with  Copper,  or  Iron,  makes  the  refpeaive 
Vitriols  of  thofe  Metals,  &c.  pective 

in  order  to  determ>ne  whether  this,  or  anv 
o  er  Acid,  be  contained  Ioofe  or  unmortified  in  a  Mineral 
Water  we  fhould,  as  in  the  former  Cafes,  be  previoufly  ac 
quainted  with  the  Properties  of  Acids  as  Acids.  And  heft  Pro" 
perti^  feem  redocibff  to  the  three  following,  viz. 

jea  proirN  aS  rightly  formed  and  prepared,  and  the  Sub- 

bfcognfzabL  PT1  ’  “V"  Degree  of  Strength  to 

cognizable.  Thus,  though  the  Juice  of  Um9ns,  and  Spirit 
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of  Sulphur  are  acid  yet  they  may  be  fo  largely  diluted  witij 
Water,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable  by  the  exafteft  tX 
An  that  ,hc  Tafte  may  be  ill  iuftmacd,  l,  m  ^  £ 

pedy,  that  the  Judgment  may  form  a  wrong  Conclufion  from 

the  Senfation  called  1  afte,  is  certain,  becaufe  the  Tafte,  which 
fome  call  brifk,  quick,  or  alcaline,  has  by  others  been  called 
tart,  four,  or  acid,  which  has  been  the  Cafe  in  feveral  Mineral 
aters.  A  proper  Habit  of  Judging,  or  a  kind  of  learned 
nd  exei  cifcd  I  aftc,  feems  therefore  requifite  in  this  Affair. 

2*  .  Change  of  Colour  which  Acids  (or  Liquors  wherein 

any  Acid  prefides)  produce  with  certain  vegetable  Subje&s,  or 
artihcial  Preparations,  is  a  more  exquifite  way  of  Trial  than  the 
.a.,e’  an.  dife overs  a  much  more  minute  Proportion  of  an 
Acid  than  is  cognizable  by  the  direct  Senfes,  unaffifted  by  this 
expedient.  Ihefe  Experiments  are  various;  thus  though  a 
Water  be  but  lightly  acid,  a  few  dried  red  Rofes,  or  frefh 
Violets,  will  give  it  a  fine  red  Colour,  as  may  eafily  be  tried 

tLaidn  d  WW  DropsJof  SPirit  of  Sulphur,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  &c. 
to  diftilled  Water,  and  then  putting  in  the  Rofes,  Violets,  or 

Jeirrefpeawe  Syrups.  So  again,  if  a  Water  be  acid,  the 

alterffp  T  ^  httfe  P P er  dell(lulum  wiU  remarkably 
after  the  Tafte  of  the  Water,  and  give  it,  for  fome  fmall  time, 

a  Degree  of  Bnfknefs,  Quickneft,  or  Pungency  upon  the 

ongue,  which  it  had  not  before,  and  take  off  the  Acidity 

OU  ofT’armr  added?***’  *****  °* 

3.  The  third,  and  moft  effential  or  diftinguifhing  Property  of 
-cids,  is  that  of  becoming  neutral  with  Alcalies,  and  thus 

FffTX  neiW  ?in^Lintirely  in  its  Properties  and 

Effebls  from  both.  This  may  eafily  be  tried  in  Juice  of  Le¬ 
mons,  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  a  due  Proportion  of  which  makes 
the  famous  antiemetic,  neutral  Mixture  of  Riverius  ;  in  diftilled 
Sa  t  op  Tartar,  which  make  that  extraordinary  neu- 
A  and  Medicine,  called  Regenerated  Tartar  ;  in 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  make  the  true  Tar- 
tarum  Vitriolatum,  &c.  And  hence  we  are  furnifhed  with 
three  principal,  and,  if  taken  together,  three  fure  Ways  of  de- 

a  M‘neral  contains  any  Atld  in  the 

f.  Lc  V~U:  ,The  P^ticulars  that  may  tend  to  invalidate  or  elude 

rftheAdd’  >h  ‘ih  V°i-“1,t5'>  ,the  Paucit>'’  and  the  Mixture 

to  fto  Mh  hl  ?,her  ‘hingS’  If  the  Acid  of  a  Mineral  Wa¬ 

ter  fliould  be  volatile,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  little  in  Quan¬ 
tity,  we  may  endeavour,  by  a  careful  Diftillation,  tofepwnte' 
concentrate,  or  reduce  it  to  a  fmall  Bulk,  wherein  it  may 
bear  a  large  Proportion  to  the  aqueous  Vehicle  that  contains  il 
nd,  in  this  State,  make  our  Experiments  upon  it,  if  they  fhould 
not  be  capable  of  difeovering  it  in  the  natural  Wate^  ftfelf 
Again,  if  the  Acid  be  fmall  in  Quantity,  but  of  a  more  fixed 
a  ure,  fo  as  to  fuftain  a  boiling  Heat,  without  flyino-  off  Eva- 
poration  will  eafily  concentrate,  or  bring  it  into  a  left  CoJnpaft, 
and  fit  it  the  better  for  our  Trials.  JBut  if  it  fhould  be  mixed 
or  intimately  united  with  an  alcaline  fait  Earth,  or  metallic  Sub- 
ftance,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  in  this  State  it  fhould  di- 
re£lly  mamfeft  ltfelf  upon  thefe  Trials  ;  as  not  being  the  thin . 
we  here  intend  or  are  concerned  with,  as  now  making  an 
Ingredient  in  a  mixed  Body,  where  its  own  particular  Sure 
is  deftioyed  or  abohfhed ;  though  more  powerful  Agents  as 
for  Inftance,  a  violent  Fire,  or  a  proper  DiftillatiSn  with 
fuitable  Additions,  might  here  break  the  Connexion,  and  re- 

9  1?r  A J16  Avd’  as,  we  fee  the  Diftillation  of  Nitre  Sea' 
Salt,  Alum,  Vitriol,  &c.  where  the  Acid  is  feparated  from 
the  earthy  or  metallic  Matters,  wherewith  it  was  before  inti¬ 
mately  and  ftrongly  united. 

(9)  Mineral  Alcalies. 

LIX.  Alcalies  are  of  two  general  Kinds,  earthy  and  faline  - 
we  are  concerned  with  both  of  them  in  the  prefbnt  Enquiry* 
By  earthy  Alcalies  are  meant  all  thofe  earthy  Matters,  which 
ofthemfelves  fcarce  diffolve  in  pure  Water,  but  being  added 
m  a  fufficent  Proportion  to  Acids  deftroy  or  abolifh  the  Acidi¬ 
ty  thereof,  and  form  a  new  thing,  of  a  neutral  Nature  that  in 
this  new  or  compound  State  manifefts  no  Signs  of  a  prevailing 
Acid  or  Alcah.  And  of  this  kind  are  Chalk,  Lime-ftoneS 
Crabs-eyes,  Oifter-fhells,  Egg-fhells,  &c  Thus  If  r-  ’ 

Water  be  acidulated  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  ^nd  a  little  ChaSbe 

feraped  into  it,  an  Ebullition  or  Conflift  will  prefently  arife ' 
durmg  which  the  has  a  brilk  or  quick  lively  Ta&  ;  and 

-,  7th’  AS  the  Pom1t  of  Saturation  is  hit,  all  the  Acidity 
will  be  abohfhed,  not  only  to  the  Tafte,  but  fo  far,  that  thi 

exaaeft  Experiments  commonly  ufed  to  determine  Alcalies  and 
Acids  will  here  mamfeft  no  Signs  of  either.  And  this  is  a 
certain  Charaaeriftic,  or  the  proper  Meaning  of  an  Alcali. 

.  Saline  Alcalies  are  of  two  Sorts,  fixed  and  volatile, 
ow  fixed  Alcalies  are  obtainable  by  Art  has  been  fhewn 
above :  And  fome  of  their  principal  Properties  are  the  following j 

1.  I  hey  have  a  fiery  or  extremely  acrimonious  Tafte,  but 

no  Odour.' 


2-  They 


* 
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2.  They  are  cauftic,  and,  if  ftrong,  eat  or  confume  the 
Fleflh,  when  applied  thereto. 

3.  Being  long  boiled  with  Oil  and  Water,  they  make 
Soap. 

4.  Of  thcmfelves  they  are  fixed  in  the  Fire,  fo  as  not  to 
lofe  confiderably  of  their  Weight  therein. 

5.  They  readily  grow  moift*  and  run  into  a  Liquor >  by  at- 

trailing  Water  out  of  the  Ain 

6.  Melted  with  Sand,  or  any  vitrefcible  earthy  Matter, 

they  make  Glafs. 

7.  Added  to  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt,  they  bring 
thefe  Spirits  back  to  their  own  Salts  refpeaively. 

8.  They  turn  a  Solution  of  Sublimate  in  Water  yellow  or 
red  ;  Syrup  of  Violets  or  red  Rofes  green,  &c. 

LXI.  Volatile  alcaline  Salts  appear  to  differ  but  little  from 
the  fixed,  except  in  thofe  Properties  which  depend  upon  their 
Volatility;  for  thefe  alfo  are  cauftic  and  fiery  to  theTafte; 
but,  on  account  of  their  Volatility,  brifkly  ftrike  and  {hake 
the  Nerves  of  the  Nofe,  being  fpontaneoufly  volatile,  and  flying 
away  in  the  open  Air,  and,  in  Diftillation,  rifing  fooner  than 
Spirit  of  Wine.  Thefe  alfo  regenerate  Nitre  and  Sea  Salt  from 
their  Spirits  ;  though  the  Salts  thus  regenerated  are  femi-volatile, 
or  much  more  volatile  than  the  natural,  being  in  this  refpedt 
like  Sal  Ammoniac.  And,laftly,  they  produce  the  fame  Changes 
of  Colour,  upon  Mixture  with  other  things,  as  the  fixed. 

LXII.  Under  this  Head  of  Alcalies,  therefore,  our  Experi¬ 
ments  muff  be  directed  to  difeover  whether  an  earthy,  a  fixed, 
faline,  or  volatile  Alcali  be  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water. 
And,  firft,  if  a  volatile  Alcali  Ihould  be  contained  therein,  we 
fee  it  may  be  reafonably  expected  that  this  {hould  manifeft 
itfelf  by  its  Odour,  by  Additions,  or  by  Diftillation.  The 
Odour  of  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt,  if  any  fuch  be  contained  in  a 
Water,  may  be  perceived  by  immediately  applying  the  Noftrils 
thereto,  efpecially  as  frefh  taken  up  from  the  Well ;  for  if  a 
very  few  Grains  of  the  volatile  Salt  of  Hartfhorn,  or  a  few 
Drops  of  the  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  or  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac 
be  mixed  with  a  Glafs  of  fair  Water,  the  Odour  of  them  is 
very  diftinguilhable.  Again,  if  any  volatile  alcaline  Salt  refide 
or  be  a  loofe  Ingredient  in  the  Water,  it  will  give  Signs  of  it¬ 
felf,'  by  changing  Syrup  of  Violets  green  ;  or  the  like  Experi¬ 
ments  by  Addition;  though  thefe  Experiments  will  not  of 
themfelves  determine  whether  it  be  a  fixed  or  a  volatile  al¬ 
caline  Salt,  becaufe  they  both  a<ft  alike,  with  regard  to  fuch 
Experiments ;  fo  that  here  the  Afliftance  of  Evaporation  or 
Diftillation  may  be  ufed  to  fhew  whether  the  Salt  will  rife  by 
Heat,  or  remain  among  the  dry  Matter,  after  a  total  Exhala¬ 
tion  of  the  aqueous  Parts.  And  if  any  confiderable  Proportion 
of  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt  {hould  be  lodged  in  Water,  a  gen¬ 
tle  Diftillation  would  eafily  feparate  it  from  the  Bulk  of  the 
Water,  and  bring  it  over  firft  in  the  Form  of  a  volatile  or 
urinous  Spirit  or  Salt,  as  we  conftantly  find  in  the  Rectification 
of  volatile  urinous  Spirit,  or  Salt,  with  Water. 

LXIII.  If  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt  be  contained  in  a  Mineral 
Water,  it  is  eafily  difcoverable  by  the  Addition  of  fuch  things 
as  are  known  to  produce  a  Change  of  Colour  therewith,  though 
thefe  will  not  diftinguifh  it  from  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt ;  but 
then  Evaporation  is  a  ready  Expedient,  whereby  a  dry  Matter 
being  procured  from  the  Water,  the  fixed  Salt  may  be  diflolved 
or  taken  up  by  diftilled  Water  from  the  reft,  and  thus  be  ren¬ 
dered  fenfible  in  its  own  Form  ;  at  leaft  this  may  be  done  after 
the  other  Salts,  if  there  are  any,  {hall  have  been  feparated  from 
it  by  repeated  Cryftallization ;  for  fixed  alcaline  Salt  will  not 
eafily  cryftallize,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  unlefs  it  fome  way  or  o- 
ther  unites  with  an  Acid. 

LXIV.  If  earthy  Alcalies,  or  alcaline  Earths,  be  contained 
in  a  Mineral  Water,  thefe  alfo  are  eafily  feparable  from  it, 
and  rendered  fenfible  by  Evaporation,  and  afterwards  taking  up 
the  faline  Part  of  the  dry  Matter  by  diftilled  Water  ;  for  thus 
all  the  grofler  earthy  Subftance  will  be  left  behind.  But  how 
different  earthy  Subftances  may  be  feparated  from  each  other, 
we  fhall  prefently  {hew ;  for  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
groffer  metallic  Earths,  but  thofe  of  the  finer  alcaline  kind, 
which  in  fome  Degree  approach  to  the  Nature  of  fixed  alcaline 
Salts,  and  may  therefore  in  part  remain  permanently  mixed 
or  diflolved  in  a  Mineral  Water,  without  hindering  its  1  ranf- 
parency,  or  even  pafs  the  Filtre  along  with  the  faline  Matter  ; 
for  fuch  a  kind  of  Earth  is  found  to  adhere  or  unite  to  fixed 
alcaline  Salts,  and  may  be  feparated  from  them  by  repeated  So¬ 
lutions  and  Filtrations,  fome  of  this  Earth  each  time  remaining 
in  the  Filtre.  And  fo  much  for  the  general  Head  of  Salts. 

(2)  Earths. 

LXV.  By  Earths  we  here  mean  all  thofe  more  fixed  Parts  of 
a  Mineral  Water,  which  remain  behind  after  a  perfeft  Elixa- 
tion  or  Separation  of  the  faline  Matters  by  means  of  a  boiling 
Water  whether  thefe  fixed  earthy  Parts  be  calcarious,  metal¬ 
lic  fandy,  ftony,  marly,  okery,  And  though  poflibly  all 

the  Species  of  Earths,  when  reduced  to  a  fufficient  Degree  of 
Tenuity,  or  Finenefs  of  Parts,  may  lodge  in  the  Pores  ot  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  hindering  its  I  ranfparency ;  yet  thofe  that  have, 
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bv  a  proper  Analyfis,  been  found  in  Mineral  Waters,  feem 
chiefly  reducible  to  three,  viz.  The  calcarious,  ftony,  and  okery; 
but  if  any  others  {hould  be  contained  in  a  Water,  they  like- 
wife  may  be  difeovered,  feparated,  and  rendered  fenfible.  For 

as  Earths  do  not  evaporate  by  Heat,  efpecially  not  by  the  Heat 
of  boiling  Water,  whatever  of  this  kind  is  naturally  contained 
in  a  Water  will,  after  a  total  Exhalation  of  the  aqueous  Parts, 
remain  among  the  dry  Matter  left  at  the  Bottom  ;  which  dry 
Matter  being  once  or  twice  boiled  in  diftilled  Water,  and  the 
Liquor  each  time  filtred,  all  the  more  grofs  terreftr.al  Matter 
will  thus  remain  behind  in  the  Filtre.  So  that  if  only  one 
Species  of  Earth  be  contained  in  a  Mineral  Water,  it  is  thus 
eafily  obtained,  and  made  to  appear  in  its  natural  form. 

LX VI.  But  if  two  or  more  Earths  are  fufpetfed  in  a  Wa¬ 
ter,  let  Care  be  taken,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Evaporation, 
to  obferve  whether  any  terreftrial  Particles  concrete  or  unite  into 
fmall  Grains  almoft  like  Duft  or  fine  Sand  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Water  ;  for  thefe  being  carefully  taken  oft  and  dried,  may 
prove  a  different  Sort  of  Earth  from  that  which  falls  to  the 
Bottom  in  the  Boiling,  as  there  thus  feems  to  be  a  Difference 
in  their  fpecific  Gravity,  or  Finenefs  of  Parts.  So  likewife  two 
different  Earths  may  be  obtained  feparate,  by  permitting  the 
Water  to  ftand  for  fome  confiderable  time  in  a  wide-mouthed 
Glafs,  loofely  covered  to  keep  out  the  Duft  ;  for  thus  an  earthy 
Skin  will  often  gather  on  the  Surface,  and  an  okery  Subftance, 
or  metallic  Earth,  fall  to  the  Bottom,  or  line  the  Infide  of  the 

Glafs.  . 

LXVII.  Precipitation  is  another  Method  of  feparating  the 
earthy  Contents  of  a  Water,  as  particularly  by  adding  a  fixed 
alcaline  Salt  thereto,  which  caufes  the  earthy  Matter  to  fa  1  to 
the  Bottom,  fo  as  that  it  may  be  eafily  feparated  by  the  Filtre, 
and  by  being  well  walhed  and  dried  appear  in  its  proper  Form  ; 
and  thus  be  fubmitted  to  a  farther  Examination,  by  means  of 
Lotion  in  pure  Water,  and  a  proper  Degree  of  Fire,  whereby 
its  Ample  and  compound  Nature  may  be  difeovered. 

LX  VIII.  The  diftinguifhing  Properties  of  a  calcarious  Earth 
are  chiefly  thefe,  viz. 

1.  Partly  to  diflolve  without  much  Difficulty  in  the  Mouth, 
as  if  it  approached  the  Nature  of  fixed  alcaline  Salts. 

n  moVp  cm  "RffVrwptppnpp  with  Acids.  and  take  off  their 


Acidity. 

3.  To  become  highly  {harp,  corrofive,  or  cauftic,  like 
Lime,  by  being  burned,  or  long  detained  in  the  Fire. 

4.  Not  to  melt,  or  vitrify,  with  a  ftrong  Heat. 

LXIX.  Stony  Earths,  as  found  in  Mineral  Waters,  are 
known, 

1.  By  their  quick  falling  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Water  in 
boiling,  and  being  ufually  the  laft  that  remain  after  a  perfeffc 
waffling  and  Separation  of  the  Salts  and  other  Earths  by  re¬ 
peated  Affufions  of  fair  Water. 

2.  By  appearing  like  true  Sand,  and  melting  into  Glafs  in  a 
ftrong  Fire  with  fixed  Alcali. 

LXX.  Okery  Earths  are  diftinguifhable, 

1.  By  their  natural  yellow,  reddifh,  or  red  Colour. 

2.  By  growing  redder  after  Calcination. 

3.  By  their  rough,  ftyptic,  or  aftringent  Tafte. 

4.  By  their  yielding  fome  Proportion  of  Iron  upon  Fufion. 

LXXI.  In  like  manner  all  the  Earths,  whether  metallic, 

fulphurous,  or  faline,  as  Ores,  Semimetals,  Marcafites,  Vi¬ 
triols,  &c.  have  their  peculiar  Properties,  and  may  be  difeo¬ 
vered  or  brought  under  the  diredl  Cognizance  of  the  Senfes,  if 
lodged  in  a  Mineral  Water  ;  efpecially  by  means  of  Lotion, 
Elixation  and  Fufion,  either  alone,  or  with  the  Addition  of  pro¬ 
per  Fluxes,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Metallurgy. 


(3)  Sulphurs. 

LXXII.  Several  Mineral  Bodies  go  under  the  general  Deno¬ 
mination  of  Sulphurs ;  as  Brimftone,  Orpiment,  Petroleum, 
Bitumen,  &c.  But  we  are  only  concerned  with  thofe  at  pre- 
fent  that  may  lie  -concealed,  undiftinguifhable  to  the  Eye,  in 
Mineral  Waters  ;  and  fuch  are  chiefly  fuppofed  to  be  Brimftone 
and  Orpiment :  But  as  Orpiment  is  not  allowed  to  be  found 
native  in  England,  we  need  not  here  be  follicitous  about  it, 
any  farther  than  to  rectify  fome  Miftakes  which  have  crept 
abroad  to  its  Difadvantage,  as  if  it  were,  what  it  is  not,  a  poi- 
fonous  Mineral.  The  true  native  Orpiment,  or  Auripigmcn- 
tum,  is  a  yellow,  fulphurous,  {hining,  or  fpangly  Mineral, 
confifting  of  little  Flakes  or  Scales,  like  Talc,  and  comes  to  us 
from  Greece,  where  it  is  dug  out  of  certain  Mountains.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  all  the  Species  of  Arfenic,  which 
are  artificial  Preparations  of  Cobalt,  a  poifonous  Mineral  found 
in  Mifnia,  where  the  feveral  kinds  of  Arfenic  are  prepared. 
Orpiment  being  reduced  to  Powder,  and  fet  in  the  Fire,  will 
flame,  and  emit  a  white  or  yellowifh  Fume,  yielding  the 
Odour  of  common  Brimftone  ;  and  thus  changing  the  Surface  of  a 
polilhed  Iron  Plate  held  in  it  of  a  white,  yellow  and  reddilh  Co¬ 
lour,  leaving  a  Proportion  of  fandy  Earth  behind.  It  is  ufed  by 
Painters  as  a  Gold  Colour,  and  for  making  fympathetic  Ink,  &c. 
It  is  fold  common  at  the  Colour-Ihops,  without  the  Sufpicion 
of  its  being  poifonous  any  more  than  Antimony,  or  Brimftone ; 
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and  Tome  have  ufed  it  medicinajly,  by  the  Way  of  Fumigation, 
and  for  venereal  Ulcers  ;  and  others  internally,  for  the  Allhma, 
without  finding  it  prejudicial.  Upon  the  Whole,  Orpiment  ap¬ 
pears  related  to  Antimony  ;  which  is  alfo  a  fulphureous  Mine¬ 
ral,  that  remains  innocent  fo  long  as  it  is  joined  with  its  Sul¬ 
phur,  but  proves  emetic,  or  deleterious,  when  feparated  from 
it ;  and,  in  like  Manner,  not  to  mention  other  Correfponden- 
cies,  does  Orpiment.  We  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
this  Account,  becaufe  fome  eminent  Perfons,  not  diftinguifhing 
betwixt  Orpiment  and  Arfenic,  have  erroneoufiy  imagined,  that 
pollibly  mineral  Waters  might  be  poifonous,  on  Account  of  their 
containing  Orpiment  ;  and  again,  to  give  the  Chara&eriftics  of 
it,  whereby  it  may  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  ;  though,  as 
was  before  obferved,  it  is  not  native  in  England.  But,  if  it 
were,  and  though  any  mineral  Water  fhould  be  impregnated 
with  it  (of  which  no  Inftance  has  hitherto  appeared)  yet,  the 
fame  Experiments,  that  ferve  to  difcover  Brimftone  in  a  mine¬ 
ral  Water,  may  alfo  ferve  to  difcover  Orpiment. 

LXXIII.  Some  of  the  principal  Charadteriftics  of  Sulphur  or 
Brimftone  are  thefe,  viz. 

1.  It  melts  readily  over  a  foft  Fire,  and  foon  grows  hard  again 
in  the  Cold. 

2.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  livid  or  blue 
Flame ;  at  the  fame  Time  diffufing,  from  a  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity,  a  copious  and  peculiarly  offenlive  fuffbeating  Vapour  or 

Fume. 

3.  Being  thus  burned  under  a  glafs  Bell,  this  Fume  condenfes 
into  a  highly  acid  Liquor,  called  Oleum  Sulpburis  per  Campa - 

nam. 

4.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  the  making  of  Gun-powder,  as 
fulminating  and  having  its  Nature  intirely  deftroyed  by  Nitre  in 
the  Deflagration. 

5.  It  readily  unites  in  the  Fire  with  fixed  Alcali,  and  thus 
makes  a  dufky  red  or  liver-coloured  Mafs,  which,  being  diflolved 
in  Water  and  precipitated,  affords  an  extremely  foetid  Odor,  like 
that  of  a  rotten  Egg. 

6.  Being  diftilled  with  Quick-lime  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  it  af¬ 
fords  a  yellow,  fmoking,  and  highly  foetid  Spirit ;  fo  likewife  do 
thefe  two  fulphureous  Minerals,  Orpiment  and  Antimony. 

7.  Its  Solution,  in  a  Lixivium  of  fixed  Alcali,  changes  Silver 
black. 

8.  Being  melted  and  mixed  with  Quick-filver,  the  whole  turns 
prefently  to  a  black  Mais. 
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9.  it  diffolves  into  a  Balfam  by  being  boiled  with  Oil. 

10.  It  demetallizes  Iron,  applied  thereto  when  red  hot  ;  and 
has  other  furprifing  Effects  upon  Metals, 

LXXI V.  Thefe  Properties  of  Sulphur  may  fufficiently  enable 
us  to  difcover,  whether  it  be  contained  in  a  mineral  Water  ;  the 
Ways  of  doing  which  feem  reducible  to  two,  viz. 

1.  By  Additions  to  the  Water. 

2.  By  treating  the  dry  Master  left  after  Evaporation.  But 
we  are  to  obferve,  that  Sulphur,  in  an  unmixed  State,  does 
not  eafily,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  diffolve  in  pure  Water,  nor  in 
acid  Liquors  ;  though  it  does  in  fuch  as  are  alcaline  ;  whence  it 
is  chiefly  to  be  expedled  in  mineral  Waters  of  an  alcaline  Na¬ 
ture.  And  here  it  may  be  eafily  difeovered,  by  laying  Pieces 
of  pure  Silver  in  the  Water,  to  try,  if  they  will  be  difcolour- 
ed  or  turned  black  therein ;  or  by  adding  a  Solution  of  Silver  to 
the  Water,  to  try  if  any  Blacknels  enfues.  The  Odor  alfo 
being  like  that  of  rotten  Eggs,  or  a  foul  Gun-barrel,  will  ufual- 
ly  difcover  fuch  a  Mixture  of  Sulphur.  But  (2)  a  more  gene¬ 
ral  and  fatisfadlory  Way  is,  to  evaporate  the  Water,  and  examine 
the  dry  Remainder,  by  laying  Part  of  it  upon  a  hot  Iron,  to  fee 
if  thus  any  Thing  melts  eafily,  takes  Fire,  or  burns  blue,  with 
the  peculiar  Odor  of  fired  Brimftone  ;  or  if  by  burning,  un¬ 
der  a  glafs  Bell,  it  will  yield  the  Oleum  Sulphuris.  And,  laft- 
ly,  let  Spirit  of  Vitriol  and  Water  be  added  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity,  to  a  Part  of  the  dry  Remainder,  whereby  a  Precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  Sulphur,  if  there  is  any,  will  be  made  ;  which 
now  falling,  in  the  Form  of  a  Powder,  to  the  Bottom,  may 
be  collebfed  feparate,  fublimed  into  Flowers,  or  melted,  and 
thus  reduced  to  a  folid  Lump  of  Brimftone,  like  the  common. 

(4)  Fumes  or  Spirits. 

LXXV.  By  Fumes  or  Spirits  we  here  mean,  in  a  general 
Senfe,  thofe  fugitive  or  volatile  Parts  of  a  mineral  Water 
which  fpontaneoufly  fly  off  from  it  in  the  open  Air,  or  quit  the 
Body  of  the  Water  with  a  lefs  Degree  of  Heat  than  ferves  to 
raife  the  mere  aqueous  Parts  thereof  in  Vapour,  or  by  common 
Diftillation. 

LXXVI.  The  Fumes  or  Spirits  of  this  Kind,  having  never 
hitherto  been  collebfed  feparate  and  examined,  it  cannot  be 
expebled,  that  we  fhould  here  deferibe  their  Properties  or  Ef¬ 
fects  ;  but  as  there  is  fufficient  Evidence  to  fhew,  that  fuch 
Spirits  or  fubtile  fugitive  Matters  do  lodge  in  certain  mineral 
Waters,  more  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  brifk,  alcaline,  and  cold 
Sort  ;  and  that  they  very  readily  defert  the  Body  of  the  Water, 
upon  {landing  open,  or  feeling  a  fmall  Degree  of  Heat ;  (thus 
leaving  the  Water  more  fpiritlefs  and  vapid)  our  beft  Endeavours 
fhould  be  ufed  to  manifeft,or  render  fenfible*  to  feparate,  collebl, 
and  examine  thefe  Spirits,  in  order  to  determine  their  Natures, 


Properties,  and  Ufa.  And  the  Ways  of  doing  this  feem  reJu. 
able  to  the  following  ten,  viz. 

1.  The  Smell. 

2.  The  Tafte. 

3.  The  Sight. 

4.  The  fpecific  Gravity. 

5-  Expanfion. 

6.  'I  he  exhaufted  Receiver  of  the  Air-pump. 

7.  Diftillation. 

8.  Eftecfts  upon  Drinking. 

9.  Additions. 

10.  Direct  Collection  and  Weight. 

•  If  a  mineral  water,  when  a  Glafs  of  it 

n-u  n  anCn  Up  at  t^e  Well-head,  and  applied  near  the  No- 
n  s,  fhall  prove  to  have  a  brifk,'  quick,  or  pungent  Odor; 
but  lofes  this  Odor  after  Handing  for  fome  Time  in  the  open 
Air,  or  feeling  a  fmall  Degree  of  Heat,  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  fuch  a  Water  naturally  contains  what  may  be  called  a  Spi¬ 
rit  ;  at  leaft  it  will  hence  be  certain,  that  the  Water  by  {land¬ 
ing  open,  or  feeling  a  fmall  Degree  of  Heat,  lofes  the  Proper¬ 
ty  which  it  had,  when  frelh,  of  ftriking  the  olfaClory  Nerves, 
in  a  particular  Manner,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  certain  Senfation  deno¬ 
minated  by  that  particular  Odor. 

LXXVIII.  (2)  So  likewife,  if  a  mineral  Water  fhould 
have  a  brifk,  pungent  Tafte,  when  frelh  taken  up,  but  lofe  it 
foon  after,  by  {landing  in  the  open  Air,  or  by  being  expofed  to 

a  m-fi!-era*e  ^"arm*k>  this  aff°  would  afford  a  Prefumption  that 
the  Water  natural ly  contained  a  Spirit. 

LXXIX.  (3)  Again,  if  a  Glafs  of  the  Water,  \vhen  frelh 
ta  en  up,  fhould  manifeftly  fparkle  and  throw  numerous  Bub- 
bles  to  its  Surface ;  or,  when  {hook  in  a  Glafs  clofe  flopped  at 
the  Mouth,  and  then  immediately  opened,  fhould  appear  to 
difplode  or  throw  off  a  large  Mift  or  Vapour,  and  appear  to 
bubble,  or  fuftain  a  ftrong  internal  Conflia,  or  Commotion  in 
its  minute  Parts,  but  not  do  the  fame,  or  in  a  much  lefs 
Degree,  after  {landing  in  the  open  Air,  it  would  hence  at  leaft 
be  probable,  that  the  Water  naturally  contained  a  Spirit,  or 
fubtile,  aaive  Part,  which  readily  quits  the  lefs  aaive,  and  flies 
off  into  the  open  Air. 

.  LXXX.  (4)  If  the  fpecific  Gravity  of  the  Water  be  taken 
in  the  Weft,  or  immediately  after  it  is  brought  up  in  a  proper 
Oiais  for  the  Purpofe,  and  if,  upon  repeating  the  Experiment 
fome  Time  after  the  Water  has  flood  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
in  the  fame  Glafs,  it  fhould  now  prove  to  have  a  conliderable 
greater  Degree  of  fpecific  Gravity  than  before,  that  is,  if  its 
Parts  fhould  thus  appear  to  have  come  clofer  together,  or  the 
Body  of  the  Water  to  be  grown  denfer,  this  alfo  would  plainly 
intimate,  that  the  Water  naturally  contains  a  light  or  volatile 
Subftance,  which  keeps  its  Particles  at  a  greater  Diftance,  whilft 
that  volatile  Subftance  remains  therein ;  but  fuffers  them  to  come 
clofer  together,  after  it  has  deferted  the  Water. 

c,iLJXX?I1V  If  thin  glafs  ViaIs’  or  common  Bladders, 
“Worhalf  filled  with  a  mineral  Water,  and  well  fecured  at 
the  Orifices,  be  brought  before  the  Fire,  or  fet  in  a  dry  hot 
Copper;  and  if  other  the  like  Glaffes  or  Bladders  be  alfo  filled 
or  half  filled  with  the  fame  Water  (after  having  flood  in  the 
open  Air)  and  fecured  in  the  fame  Manner;  and  the  Bladders 
containing  the  firft  Water,  fhould  diftend  orburft  fooner  than 
thofe  contained  in  the  fecond  ;  or,  if  the  Vials  containing  the 
former  fhould  break  fooner  (with  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat) 
than  thofe  containing  the  latter  ;  this  would  {hew  that  the  firft 
Water  held  fomething  more  elaftic,  fpiritous,  or  expanfive  than 
the  other.  The  Experiment  with  the  glafs  Vials  might  be  made 
by  fetting  them  in  a  Copper  of  Water,  with  their  Necks  com- 
rng  out  at  Holes  made  in  the  Cover,  fo  as  to  prevent  any 
Danger  from  their  Burfting  ;  for  thus  the  Heat  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  equally,  and  might  be  exa&ly  meafured  by  a  Thermo- 
meter,  made  with  Oil  or  Quickfilver  ;  though  there  may  be 
fome  Difficulty  in  procuring  Vials;  or  Bladders,  of  the  fame 
Degree  of  Strength  ;  but  then  it  may  be  tried,  whether  the 
mineral  Water,  frefh  taken  up,  will  not  break  a  Glafs  which 
could  not  be  broke  by  a  Parcel  of  the  fame  Water  which  had 
flood  open  for  fome  Time. 

LXXXII.  (6)  If  a  Glafs  of  the  Water,  frefh  taken  up,  be  fet 
under  the  Receiver  of  an  Air-pump,  along  with  another  fimilar 
and  equal  Glafs  of  the  fame  Water,  after  it  had  flood  expofed  to 
the  open  Air,  or  a  moderate  Pleat ;  and  if;  when  Air  is  drawn 
out  of  the  Receiver,  the  former  fhould  fparkle  more,  or  throw  up 
a  much  greater  Number  of  Bubbles  than  the  latter  ;  it  would 
hence  appear,  that  the  former  contained  more  Air,  or  more  of 
an  explofive  Subftance,  or  Spirit,  than  the  latter. 

LXXX1II.  (7)  If  a  mineral  Water  be,  at  the  Well-head,  di¬ 
rectly  put  into  a  clean  Retort,  and  a  Receiver  be  immediately 
luted  on,  with  a  Piece  of  wet  Bladder,  tied  tight  with  a  waxed 
Thread  ;  and  now  the  Retort  bedire£tly  placed  in  a  Balneum  Ma¬ 
rias,  or  proper  diftilling  Furnace  ;  if  any  Thing,  like  Air,  or 
Wind,  fhall  appear  to  puff  through  the  Luting,  or  covered 
Joint,  at  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Operation,  or,  as  foon  as 
the  Retort  grows  moderately  warm  ;  or  if  either  the  Retort, 
or  Receiver,  fhould  burft,  without  any  manifeft  external  Vio¬ 
lence,  or  imprudent  Management  of  the  Fire  ;  this  would  {hew 
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that  an  explofive  Vapour,  or  Spirit,  thus  came  from  the  Water. 
And  if  the  fame  Effect  did  not  follow  upon  the  like  Diftillation 
of  a  Parcel  of  the  fame  Water,  that  had  been  heated  before,  or 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  the  former  Conclufion  would  be  don- 
fiderably  verified. 

LXXXIV.  (8)  If  a  mineral  Water,  when  drank  frefh,  at  the 
Well-head,  fhould  have  a  Kind  of  intoxicating  EffeCl,  or  give  a 
confiderable  Degree  of  Alacrity,  or*  occafion  the  Head-ach,  a 
Drowfinefs,  &c.  but  have  no  fuch  EffeCts,  when  drank  in  the 
fame  Quantity,  by  the  fame  Perfons,  after  having  been  warmed, 
or  after  having  flood  for  fome  Time  open  ;  this  alfo  may  fhew, 
that  the  Water,  when  frefh,  naturally  contains  a  Spirit. 

LXXXV.  (9)  If  a  Glafs  of  any  mineral  Water,  frefh  taken 
up  at  the  Well-head,  being  mixed  with  a  light  Acid,  or  particu¬ 
larly  with  Rhenifh  Wine,  and  Sugar,  fhould  make  a  ftrong 
Ebullition,  with  a  large  white  Froth,  or  Foam,  and  difcharge 
a  vifible  Mift,  or  Vapour,  to  a  confiderable  Height  ;  and,  dur¬ 
ing  this  Conflict,  tafte  extremely  keen,  brifk,  or  pungent,  but 
do  thus  in  a  much  lefs  Degree,  upon  the  fame  Experiment, 
after  having  flood,  for  fome  Time,  open  to  the  Air,  it  will 
hence  alfo  appear  that  the  Water  naturally  contains  a  light, 
fubtile,  adtive  Matter,  or  Spirit,  which  it  lofes  by  Handing  in 
the  Air.  So  again,  if  a  mineral  Water  fhould,  when  frefh, 
tor  perfedl,  change  its  Colour  remarkably  upon  the  Addition  of 
the  firft  Powder  of  Galls,  and  turn  with  it  either  purple,  dufky, 
or  inky  ;  but  not  do  this  at  all,  after  the  Water  has  been  taken 
up,  and  fuffered  to  Hand  in  the  Air  for  a  few  Hours  ;  it  would 
hence  alfo  follow,  that  the  Water  naturally  contains  a  Spirit,  in 
our  Senfe  of  the  Word;  and  that  this  Spirit  is,  at  leafl  in  Part, 
an  aCtual  volatile  Iron,  or  volatile  Vitriol  of  Iron,  as  no  other 
Thing  is  found  to  have  this  Property. 

LXXXVI.  We  come,  in  the  lafl  Place,  to  an  Experiment, 
which  may,  if  it  fucceed,  be  of  itfelf  efleemed  conclufive,  but  join¬ 
ed  with  all,  or  fome  of  the  foregoing,  will  amount  to  a  phyfical 
Demonftration.  The  Experiment  is  this :  Take  a  Vial,  a  Bolt- 
head  with  a  proper  Neck,  or  a  common  Quart  Bottle,  and  nearly 
fill  it  with  a  mineral  Water,  at  the  Well-head  ;  have  in  Readi- 
nefs  a  fine  limber  Bladder,  well  rubbed,  and  made  thoroughly 
fupple,  or  pliable,  by  oiling  it  on  the  Outfide,  and  rubbing  it 
■betwixt  the  Hands,  with  Care  to  fqueeze  all  the  Air  out,  in 
which  State  it  fhould  be  carefully  weighed,  in  an  exact  Pair  of 
Scales;  immediately  tie  the  Neck- part  of  this  Bladder  over  the 
Mouth  of  the  Glafs,  with  a  waxed  Thread,  as  tight  as  poflible; 
then  remove  the  Glafs  to  a  proper  Furnace,  or  gentle  Heat  of 
Sand,  or  Water,  where,  if  upon  Handing  a  while  to  grow 
warm,  the  Bladder  appears  diflended,  as  if  it  were  blown  up, 
fqueeze  the  Neck- part  of  it-,  to  gain  a  Vacuity, "and  there  again 
carefully  pafs  a  waxed  Thread  (  which  alfo  fhould  be  weighed 
before-hand,  or  along  with  the  Bladder)  and  now,  taking  off 
the  former  Ligature,  the  Bladder  may  be  removed,  and  weighed 
again,  to  fee  what  additional  Weight  it  has  gained  by  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  or  Spirit,  wherewith  it  is  diflended,  allowing  (if  weighed 
in  the  Air,  and  not  in  Vacuo)  for  the  Difference  of  fpecific 
Gravity  betwixt  the  Bladder  flaccid  and  diflended,  or  fo  full 
blown  and  empty :  And,  if  any  abfolute  Weight  be  gained,  this 
is  the  Weight  of  the  Spirit  contained  in  the  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  made  Ufe  of,  provided  the  Experiment  was  perfedl.  And 
thus  the  Spirit  of  a  mineral  Water  may,  perhaps,  not  only  be 
made  fenfible,  as  Air  in  a  blown  Bladder,  to  the  Eye,  the  Touch, 
&c.  but  alfo  be  fubmitted  to  a  Variety  of  other  Experiments,  in 
order  to  difcover  its  Nature,  Properties,  and  Ufes.  And  here  it 
fhould  be  particularly  examined,  whether  the  Spirit  be  a  Simple 
or  a  Compound ;  if  a  Compound,  how  it  may  be  refolved, 
how  imitated,  how  introduced,  artificially,  into  Water,  how 
it  is  naturally  made,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  &c. 

LXXXVII.  We  have  now,  in  our  Manner,  gone  through  the 
four  general  Claffes,  under  which  the  principal  Contents,  or  In¬ 
gredients,  of  mineral  Waters,  feem  to  be  reducible  ;  viz.  Salts, 
Earths,  Sulphurs,  and  Spirits  ;  for  the  mere  aqueous  Part,  which 
is  the  Vehicle,  or  Menflruum,  of  the  Whole,  we  have  here  no 
particular  Regard  to,  as  being  not,  flridlly,  an  Ingredient  in 
mineral  Waters,  but  a  Kind  of  general  Inflrument,  or  Agent, 
whofe  Properties,  Office,  and  Ufe  belong  to  another  En¬ 
quiry. 

LXXXVIII.  But  it  will  recur,  to  the  Imagination,  that  there 
may  Hill,  poffibly,  be  Salts,  Earths,  Sulphurs,  Fumes,  Spirits, 
or  many  other  Things  of  an  unknown  Nature,  that,  either  in  a 
fmaller  or  larger  Proportion,  entering  the  natural  Compofition, 
or  Mixture,  of  mineral  Waters,  are  fuch,  as  no  Experiments, 
hitherto  devifed,  can  any  Way  difcover,  or  render  fenfible. 
This  Objection,  indeed,  is  readily  fuggefled  by  the  Imagination, 
but  how  far  the  Reafon  approves  of  it,  remains  to  be  confi- 
dered. 

LXXXIX.  No  one, tolerably  acquainted  with  the  prefent  State 
of  Chymiflry  and  natural  Philofophy,  will  pretend,  that  either 
of  them  is  arrived  near  to  Perfection  ;  or,  that  the  Ways  of 
making  a  true  and  proper  Analyfis  of  all  natural  and  artificial 
Bodies  are  hitherto  known.  On  the  other  Hand  it  mufl  be 
allowed,  that  many  ufeful  Separations,  Compofitions,  and  Re- 
eompofitions  of  Bodies  have  already  been  made  ;  and  that  many 
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more  might  Hill  be  tnade,  if  natural  Philofophy,  and  Chyml- 
flry,  were  farther  improved.  But  with  Regard  to  mineral  Wa¬ 
ters  when  the  Affair  is  fully  examined,  it  fhould  feem  that  the 
Means  of  difeovering  their  Contents;  Virtues,  and  Ufes,  are 
already  in  the  Hands  of  Man,  and  that  nothing  more  is  want¬ 
ing  to  compleat  the  Work,  than  a  prudent,  fcientifical,  and 
guarded  Manner  of  ufing  thefe  Means  ;  or,  to  fpeak  plainly, 
the  principal  Thing  required  is  the  Art  of  Induction.  For, 
even  the  prefent,  common,  and  very  imperfeCt  Chymiflry  fup- 
pli'es  us  with  numerous  Experiments,  and  fure  Ways  of  difeover¬ 
ing  the  Contents  of  Liquors,  and  bringing  them  under  the  di¬ 
re#  Cognizance  of  the  Senfes;  and  a  higher  or  more  philofophi- 
cal  Chymiflry,  as  now  praCtifed  by  many  fkilful  Philofophers, 
will  here  penetrate  farther  ;  fo  that,  il  Chymiflry  fhould  conti¬ 
nue  to  improve,  fcarce  any  Analyfis,  of  this  Kind,  would,  at 
length,  prove  too  hard  for  it. 

XC.  But,  to  come  clofer  to  the  prefent  Obje&ion,  What  are 
thofe  Things,  fuggefled  by  the  Imagination,  to  be  contained  in 
mineral  Waters,  which  no  Experiments,  hitherto  known,  can 
difcover  ?  Let  us  confider,  whether  thefe  Things  are  not  Crea¬ 
tures  of  the  Imagination  ;  for  fo  they  mufl  be  allowed,  by  Men, 
to  be,  if  they  are  not  difcoverable  by  Senfe,  Experiment,  or  Rea¬ 
fon.  But  if  at  prefent  difcoverable  by  Senfe,  or  Experiment, 
the  Objection  vanifhes,  as  depending  upon  a  Suppofition  that 
they  are  not  thus  difcoverable  at  prefent.  The  Strength  of  the 
Objection,  therefore,  feems  to  be  this,  that  the  Imagination, 
by  carting  about,  fuggefts  to  the  Reafon,  that  there  are  many 
compound,  or  mixed  Bodies,  which  cannot,  by  any  Experi¬ 
ments  hitherto  known,  be  refolved  into  their  conftituent  Parts* 
fo  as  fairly  to  exhibit  thefe  Parts,  in  their  Ample  State,  feparated 
from  each  other,  and  unaltered  in  their  Properties ;  but  that 
either  fome  will  be  fo  changed,  or  fly  off,  in  the  Operation; 
as  not,  by  a  Re-union,  to  exhibit  the  fame  SubjeCt  again  ;  or, 
with  Regard  to  mineral  Waters,  that  thefe  may  naturally  con¬ 
tain  various  Parts,  fo  fubtile,  fo  intimately  united,  or  of  a  Na¬ 
ture  fo  utterly  unknown,  as  not  to  be  reached  by  any  Artille¬ 
ry  of  chymieal  Experiments  ;  and  yet,  that  thefe  Waters  may 
manifeft  particular  Virtues,  or  perhaps  have  pernicious  EffeCts, 
in  the  Body,  on  Account  of  fome  latent  Properties  in  them, 
which  no  dead,  languid,  or  incompetent  Trials,  made  out  of  the 
Body,  are  fubtile  or  exquifite  enough  to  difcover. 

XCI.  We  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  Objection,  in  the 
Courfe  of  our  Procedure;  but  to  clear  it  up  more  exprefly,  and 
anfwer  it  fully,  with  particular  Inftances,  and  Examples,  it 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  Purpofe,  and  engage  us  deeper 
in  Chymiflry  than  is  at  prefent  neceffary.  Thofe,  therefore* 
who  require  more  Satisfaction,  in  this  Point,  than  they  can  de¬ 
rive  from  the  prefent  Enquiry  (though  we  hope  that  will  be 
fufficient)  may  pleafe  to  confult  the  chymieal  LeCtures,  already 
more  than  once  referred  to,  particularly  thofe  which  treat  of 
Water,  and  of  fynthetical  and  analytical  Chymiflry.  We  (hall, 
however,  here  add,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Way,  already  laid 
down,  for  difeovering  the  Contents  of  mineral  Waters,  the 
general  Method  of  making  an  Analyfis  thereof,  whereby  what¬ 
ever  known  or  unknown  Subftances,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  fixed 
Nature,  contained  in  a  Water,  may  be  rendered  fenfible,  or 
brought  to  their  true  Form  and  Appearance,  fo  as  to  be  farther 
examined,  or  have  their  refpeCtive  Natures  and  particular  Proper¬ 
ties  difclofed. 

A  general  Method  of  analyfmg  mineral  Waters. 

I.  Let  the  firft  Intention  be  to  make  a  natural  Analyfis  of 
the  Water,  or  to  fee  what  Changes  it  will  fpontaneoufly  un¬ 
dergo,  or  what  Parts,  or  Matters,  it  will  feparate  into,  by 
Handing  in  open  and  clofe  Glaffes.  Thus,  low,  cylindrical, 
open  Glaffes,  being  filled  with  the  Water  at  the  Well,  let 
them  be  direCtly  examined  by  Eye,  the  Smell,  and  the  Tafte  j 
and  again,  after  Handing  for  an  Hour,  two  Hours,  four  Hours, 
a  Day,  or  feveral  Days,  to  difcover  the  fenfible  Alterations  occa- 
fioned  by  this  Standing,  as  compared  with  more  of  the  Water, 
frefh  taken  up;  and  particularly  to  find,  whether  any  vifible 
Separation  of  Parts  enfues,  and  if  a  Scum  appears  on  the  Top, 
or  a  Sediment  at  the  Bottom,  let  them  be  carefully  collected  and 
preferved,  for  farther  Examination  ;  obferving  to  keep  a  Diary, 
or  Regifter,  of  all  the  Phsenomena,  and  the  whole  Procedure. 
And  let  the  like  Experiment,  or  Obfervation,  be  made  in  Glaf¬ 
fes  exaCtly  clofed,  to  difcover  the  Changes  which  the  Water 
will  then  undergo,  in  its  fenfible  Properties,  and  the  Matters 
it  thus  feparates,  or  throws  off  to  the  Top,  Sides,  or  Bottom 
of  the  Glaffes. 

II.  Let  the  Experiment,  in  fome  of  the  open  cylindrical 
Glaffes  be  profecuted,  by  keeping  them  in  a  warm  Place,  till 
the  aqueous  Part  is  totally  exhaled,  and  only  a  dry  Subftance 
left  behind ;  which,  being  referved,  may  be  compared  with  the 
dry  Subftance  gained  from  the  fame  Water,  by  Evaporation 
over  the  Fire,  in  order  to  fhew,  whether  there  be  any  re¬ 
markable  Difference  betwixt  the  two  dry  Subftances,  thus  pro¬ 
cured. 

III.  Let  the  next  Intention  be  to  make  an  exad  chymieal 
Analyfis  of  the  Water,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  former. 

In 
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In  order  to  this,  let  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  Water,  fuppofe 
five  or  fix  Pounds  Troy,  be,  at  the  Well-head,  put  into  a  glafs 
Retort  with  a  wide  Neck,  and  a  clean  glafs  Receiver  be  im¬ 
mediately  luted  on,  in  an  exa&  Manner ;  let  the  Retort  now 
be  dire&ly  placed  in  a  proper  Furhace,  and  worked  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  Heat,  fo  as  barely  to  make  the  Watef  fimrticr;  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  this  Degree  of  Heat,  till  all  the  aqueous  Part  is 
come  over,  and  only  a  dry  Subrtance  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Retort  ;  then,  letting  the  Veffels  cool,  takeaway  the  Receiver, 
carefully  weigh  the  aqueous  Liquor,  and  keep  it  a-part  in  a 
clean  well-ftopped  Glafs ;  and,  laftly,  feparate  the  dry  Matter 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort  ;  weigh  it,  whilft  thoroughly 
dry*  and  put  this  alfo  into  a  clean  dry  Glafs,  to  be  kept  well 

flopped.  ' 

IV.  At  the  Beginning  of  this  Operation,  as  foon  as  the  Retort 
grows  warm,  let°Care  be  taken  to  obferve,  whether  any  vola¬ 
tile  or  explofive  Vapour  comes  out  at  the  Joint,  where  the  Lut¬ 
ing  was  applied  ;  for,  if  there  does,  this  fhews  that  there  is  a 
Spirit,  or  light  fubtile  Matter,  feparable  from  the  Water,  tho’ 
not  capable  of  being  thus  collected ;  Whence  we  are  admonifhed 
to  ufe  another  Method,  in  order  to  render  it  ftill  more  fenfible, 
and  fubjedt  it  to  particular  Experiments,  according  to  the  Direc¬ 
tions  of  the  preceding  Sedtion. 

V.  The  aqueous  Part,  obtained  by  the  Diftillation,  may  be 
examined  with  various  Additions*  or  by  applying  it  various 
Ways,  in  order  to  difcover,  if  in  any  Refpedl  it  differs  from 
pure  diftilled  common  Water,  or  whether  it  be  impregnated 
with  any  faline  or  mineral  Particles,  like  thofe  found  by  the 
fame  Trials,  in  the  natural  mineral  Water.  Thus,  as  was  for¬ 
merly  obferved,  if  it  contains  any  Sea-lalt,  it  wdl  be  apt  to 
turn  white  with  a  Solution  of  Silver ;  if  any  V itriol  of  Iron, 
it  will  turn  black  with  powdered  Galls  ;  or,  if  any  Sulphur, 
united  to  an  alcaline  Salt,  it  will  turn  black,  in  Time,  with 
almoft  any  metallic  Solution.  And  thus  its  Difference  from 
common  Water,  or  the  mineral  Water,  that  afforded  it,  may 
be  alfigned  by  a  proper  Variety  of  Experiments. 

VI.  Let  Part  of  the  dry  Matter,  left  behind  upon  the  Diftil¬ 
lation,  be  put  to,  or  gently  boiled  with  five  or  fix  Times  its 
own  Weight  of  the  pureft  diftilled  common  Water,  thus  freed 
and  before-hand  proved,  by  particular  Experiments,  to  be  freed 
from  any  fenfible  known  mineral  Particles ;  for  by  this  Means 
all  the  faline  Part  of  the  Matter  will  be  taken  up  by  the  pure 
Water,  in  the  Form  of  a  Solution ;  which  being  filtred,  eva¬ 
porated  to  a  proper  Height,  and  fet  to  cryftallize,  will  thus  give 
out  its  Salt,  in  the  Figure  or  Form  peculiar  to  itfelf.  And  tho* 
feveral  Salts  fhould  be  lodged  in  the  fame  Solution,  they  may  all, 
by  repeated  Evaporations,  and  Cryftallizations,  be  obtained  fepa¬ 
rate  (according  to  what  has,  more  than  once,  been  obferved  be¬ 
fore)  and  examined  to  try  whether  they  are  of  a  known  or  un¬ 
known  Kind  :  And  though  the  Kind  of  any  Matter,  thus  pro¬ 
cured,  fhould  happen  to  be  utterly  unknown  ;  yet  certain  chy- 
mical  and  philofophical  Experiments  might  be  contrived  to  dif¬ 
cover  its  Properties  and  Ufes,  according  to  the  common  Rules 
of  Chymiftry,  and  experimental  Philofophy.  Thus,  for 
Example,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  yvhether  any  Salt,  thus  obtain¬ 
ed,  be  of  an  acid  or  alcaline  Nature,  by  knowing  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  each  Kind,  as  they  are  above  laid  down  ;  for  acid 
Salts  turn  red  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  and  become  neutral  with 
Alcalies,  &c.  And  alcaline  Salts  turn  green  with  the  fame  Syrup, 
become  -  neutral  with  Acids ;  caufe  Sal  Ammoniac  to  emit  a  vo¬ 
latile  urinous  Vapour  ;  turn  a  Solution  of  fublimate  yellow,  See. 

Wll.  But  the  Difficulty  may  feem  greater  to  determine 
the  neutral  Species  of  Salts.  And  here  we  learn,  from  natural 
Hiftory,  and  Chymiftry,  that  the  neutral  Salts  diffolved,  or 
wafhed  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  by  Water,  are  chiefly 
Sea-falt,  and  fiich  as  confift  of  a  fulphurous,  or  vitriolic  Acid 
(that  is,  an  Acid  like  the  Acid  of  Brimftone  or  Vitriol)  and  a 
Salt,  or  Earth,  of  an  alcaline  Nature.  But  Sea-falt  is  eafily 
difeovered  by  its  Tafte,  cubical  Figure  in  Cryftallizatibn,  and 
the  particular  white  Vapour  which  it  largely  affords  upon  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  Oil  of  Vitriol.  The  other  Kind  of  neutral  Salts 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  the  Property  they  have 
of  producing  or  regenerating  Sulphur,  upon  being  mixed,  and 
melted  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  powdered  Charcoal.  Thus, 
for  Inftance,  if  two  Ounces  of  fuch  Salt  be  mixed  with  an  Ounce 
of  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  an  Ounce  of  powdered  Charcoal  ;  and  the 
Mixture  be  melted  in  a  Crucible,  there  will  thus  be  produced  a 
reddilh- coloured  Mafs,  of  a  fulphurous  alcaline  Tafte,  that  gives 
a  high  yellow  or  golden  TinCture  to  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine ; 
which  TinCture  will  difcolour  Silver,  or  turn  it  black  ;and,  being 
precipitated  by  an  Acid,  affords  a  true  Lac  Sulphuris,  that  may 
be  fublimed,  and  melted  into  Brimftone,  like  the  common. 

VIII.  What  remains  behind,  after  a  perfect  Elixation,  or  to¬ 
tal  Diffolution  of  the  faline  Matter,  by  Means  of  boiling  Water, 
comes  under  the  general  Name  of  Earth';  which  by  repeated 
Wafhings  in  pure  diftilled  Water,  and  each  Time  pouring  off 
the  Water,  may  happen  to  be  feparable  into  terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ters  of  different  Kinds,  according  to  their  different  Natures,  or 
fpecific  Gravities  ;  as,  for  Example,  into  bolar  Earth,  or  Oker, 
calcarious  Earth,  and  Sand,  or  other  Species  of  Earths;  which. 


ii*  thus  feparable,  may  be  examined  by  particular  Additions,  or 
by  the  Eire,  in  order  to  determine  their  Kinds  and  Natures  ; 
as,  whether  they  are  vitrefcible,  or  convertible  into  Glafs,  by  a 
ftrong  Eire  of  Fufion  ;  or,  whether  they  will  calcine,  and  turn 
into  a  Kind  of  Lime  ;  or,  whether  they  will  yield  any  known 
or  unknown  metallic  SubftancO  or  Regulus.  But,  if  the  terre¬ 
ftrial  Matter  be  not  thus  feparable  by  Wafhing,  let  the  Whole 
be  examined  in  the  Fire,  to  try,  if  it  will  here  feparate  into 
Parts  of  different  Kinds,  as  it  may,  if  a  Compound,  into  a 
calcarious,  a  metallic,  and  a  glafl'y  Part,  being  either  allayed 
alone,  or  with  the  Affiftance  of  Borax,  Glafs  of  Lead,  or  other 
fuitable  Fluxes.  And  if  the  metallic  Portion  fhould  be  fmall,  fo 
as  not  to  be  collected  feparate,  let  it  be  fufed  with  the  Powder  of 
pure  cryftalline  Glafs  ;  to  fee  if  it  will  thus  tinge  the  Glafs  of 
any  particular  Colour,  whereby  a  ConjeCture  may  be  formed  of 
the  Species  of  the  Metal  it  contained  ;  as,  whether  Iron,  Cop¬ 
per,  Silver,  &c.  which,  reduced  to  a  Calx,  are  found  to  give 
fpecific  or  refpeCtively  different  Colours  to  cryftalline  Glafs  in 
Fufion. 

IX.  And  after  this  Manner  we  apprehend  that  a  tolerable  ex- 
aCt  and  inftruCtive  Analyfis  may  be  made,  and  an  ufeful,  if  not 
fatisfa&ory  Account  given  of  the  Contents  and  Virtues  of  any 
mineral  Water. 

X.  It  is  but  juft;  at  the  Conclufion  of  this  firft  Part  of  our 
Undertaking,  that  we  ask  Pardon  of  the  Reader  (who  may  be 
much  better  acquainted  than  ourfelves  with  the  Ways  of  examin¬ 
ing  mineral  Waters)  for  having  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the  Method 
of  doing  it,  and  inculcated  fome  Particulars  feveral  Times  over  : 
But,  to  fay  the  Truth,  as  the  Treatifes,  which  we  have  read  upon 
this  SubjeCt,  appear  to  us  far  from  laying  the  juft  Foundations  of 
the  Thing,  or  from  obferving  a  proper  Form  of  Induction;  and 
as  many  have  objected  to  the  Thing  itfelf,  on  a  Suppofition  of  its 
being  precarious  arid  uncertain,  we  found  ourfelves  in  fome 
Meafure  obliged,  for  the  Sake  of  the  Many,  to  trefpafs  upon  the 
Patience  of  a  Few,  and  endeavour,  even  by  fome  Degree  of  Re¬ 
petition,  to  fet  this  Matter  in  a  fair  Light,  that  every  one  might 
be  able  to  exercife  a  free  Judgment  upon  it.  And  in  this  RefpeCt, 
it.  is  to  be  feared;  we  have  rather  fallen  ftiort  than  exceeded. 
Shaw. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  fpecify  with  RefpeCt  to  mine¬ 
ral  Waters  in  general,  and  of  fome  Few  in  particular*,  by  Way  of 
Example.  The  Virtues  and  Ufes  of  the  Britifh  mineral  Wa¬ 
ters  will  be  farther  taken  Notice  of,  as  their  Names  occur. 

ACIES.  Becaufe  Acies  fignifies  the  fharp  Edge  or  Point  of 
Inftruments,  which  are  generally  made  of  Steel,,  fome  Authors; 
of  the  middle  and  lower  Ages,  have  called  Steel  itfelf  Acies,  and 
thus  Rulandus  interprets  it.  But  the  Name  is  arbitrary,  and 
has  the  Authority  of  no  Author  of  Credit,  that  I  know  of,  to 
fupport  it. 

Oculorum  Acies  alfo  fignifies  the  Sight,  but  I  think  Acies 
alone,  without  mentioning  the  Eyes,  is  never  ufed  in  this 
Senfe. 

ACINESIA.  From  a  Negative,  and  kivIco ,  to  move.  Im¬ 
mobility  in  general.  But  it  is  ufed  by  Galen  to  exprefs  the 
State  of  Reft  of  the  Pulle,  or  the  fmall  Space  of  TimO  which 
paffes  betwixt  the  Contraction  and  Dilatation  of  the  Artery,; 
Galen ,  de  Differentia  Pulfuum,  L.  I.  C.  7.  _  „  , 

ACINIFORMIS,  or  Ac  1  nos  a  Tunica .  A  Coat  of  the 
Eye,  called  alfo  Tunica  Uvea.  See  UvEA. 

ACINOS,  Stone  or  Wild  Bafil. 

The  Characters  are , 

It  hath  Leaves  like  fhofe  of  the  leffer  Bafil.  The  Cup  of  the 
Flower  is  oblong  and  furrowed.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Bunches,  on  the  Top  of  little  Foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from 
between  the  Foot-ftalk  of  the  Leaf  and  the  Stalk  of  the  Plant, 
in  which  it  differs  from  Serpyllum.  Miller. 

It  is  the*jc/i/@-  Diofc.  the  Acinos ,  Offic.  Dill.  Cat.  Giffi  125. 
Rivin.  Irr.  Mon,.  Acinos  Rivini ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  188.  Acinos 
Anglica ,  Merc.  Bot.  I.  1 6.  Phyt.  Brit.  2.  Acinos  multis,  J.  B.  3. 
259.  RaiiHift.  1.  553.  Synop.  3.238.  Chab.  411.  Buxb.  5. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  176.  Acinos five  Ocymum  Sylvejlre, Hift.  Oxon.  3. 
404.  Acinos  Ocymum  Sylvejlre,  Ger.  548.  Emac.  675.  Aci¬ 
nos  Clinopodium  arvenfe  Ocymi  facie ,  C.  B.  Pin,  225.  Tourn. 
Inft.  195.  Elem.  Bot.  163.  Acinos  minus  feu  vulgar  e,  Park. 
Theat.  21.  Wild  Basie. 

It  grows  on  chalky  Hills,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  Herb 
is  ufed,  and  checks  the  Overflowing  of  the  Menfes,  and  a  Diar¬ 
rhoea.  It  cures  Boiles,  and  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  being  wafhed 
with  the  DecoCtion.  Diofcorides. 

Its  Virtues  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Calamint,  but  a 
little  weaker.  Boerhaave. 

The  London  Herb- women  fell  it  inftead  of  Mountain  Poley. 


Dale.  . 

Miller  mentions  another  Species  of  this  Plant,  called. 

Acini  pulchra  Species.  J.  B.  Broad- leaved  Auftrian  Wild  Ba¬ 
rd.  This  is  preserved  only  in  botanic  Gardens. 

ACINUS.  It  fignifies, ftriCtly,  a  Grape,  but  is  applied  to  rnany 
other  Fruits,  or  Berries,  that  grow  in  Clufters,  as  thofe  of  El¬ 
der  and  Ivy  ;  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  from  Baccie,  a  Sort  ot 
'  Bernes 
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Berries  that  grow  fingle,  as  thofe  of  the  Olive,  or  Laurel. 
But  Acinus,  in  the  common  Signification,  as  now  ufed,  is  the 
Stone  of  a  Grape;  hence  lives  exacinatce ,  Grapes  that  have  the 
Stones  taken  out.  Rati  Hift.  Plant.  Dale  from  Galen ,  tie  Ali- 
mentorum  Facultatibus. 

Hence  fome  Anatomifts  have  called  Glands,  that  grow  toge- 
gether  in  Clufters,  Acini  Glanduloft ,  as  thofe  in  the  Liver. 
Blancard. 

ACIS.  ''Akk.  It  fignifies  in  Hippocrates  the  Iron  Head  of 
a  Spear,  or  Dart,  or  any  wounding  Inftrument. 

ACMASTICOS.  ’.AjcjxaV/Jcof.  The  Name  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  Sort  of  continual  Fever,  of  which  Aquarius  gives  this  Ac¬ 
count  :  Of  Fevers  arifing  from  Putrefaction,  fome  are  called 
continual,  or  continent  (trvi n  ^  alvoyoi)  others,  inter¬ 
mittent  Of  the  former,  thofe  are  called  Ifo- 

toni,  or  Acmafici  (ijoroy&t  n  x)  ax/xiswico/)  which,  during  the 
whole  Courfe,  maintain  themlelves  at  the  fame  Pitch,  or  Vi¬ 
gour,  without  either  increafing  or  diminifhing  in  Point  of  Vio¬ 
lence.  Others  are  called  Epacmajlici  {\'7rctK^a.^iK0t)  and  thefe 
make  a  Progrefs  and  Increafe,  in  Force  and  Violence,  to  the 
Time  of  their  Solution.  The  third  Sort  are  called  Paracmafici 
(•ra^iKixdrtKoi)  which  diminilh  by  Degrees,  till  they  at  laft  in- 
tirely  ceafe. 

ACME.  ’Ax/xii.  This  in  general  fignifies  that  State  of  any 
Thing,  wherein  it  is  in  the  utmoft  Perfection,  and  thus  Hip¬ 
pocrates  feems  to  explain  it  in  his  T reatife  de  Prifca  Medicina. 

The  Word  ufually  fignifies  the  State  of  an  animal  Body,  ar¬ 
rived  to  its  full  Vigour,  and  before  it  begins  to  decline.  Hence 
the  medicinal  Writers  have  applied  it  to  that  State  of  a  Diftem- 
per  wherein  it  is  increafed  to  its  utmoft  Degree  of  Violence. 
In  this  Senfe  Hippocrates  ufes  it  Apb.  9.  and  10.  L.  1.  and  in 
many  other  Places. 

Acme  alfo  is  a  Term  in  Gymnaftics,  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
higheft  Pitch  of  Exercife,  and  in  this  Sgnification  it  is  ufed  by 
Galen. 

Foefius  is  of  Opinion,  that  cuquaf  fhould  be  read  inftead  of 
aKVetf,  in  Aetius,  Tetrabib.  L.  4.  C.  13.  and  that  here  it  figni¬ 
fies  a  fmall  Puftule,  or  Pimple,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  generally 
arifes  about  the  Time  (tik  dx/xrii)  that  the  Body  is  in  full  Vi¬ 
gour  ;  and,  in  Confirmation  of  this,  he  quotes  a  Paflage  from 
Caffius,  who  thus  interprets’'Axfictf. 

Quincy  makes  a  Miftake,  when  he  derives  £k(/h  from  cck- 
to  grow  ftrong,  or  to  be  in  full  Vigour,  for  is 

derived  from  *kuh.  Others  derive  it  from  a  Negative,  and 
x.&{Lva,  to  be  weary ;  but  this  feems  far  fetched,  and  not  much 
to  the  Purpofe.  And  indeed  feems  to  be  itfelf  a  Radix, 
from  whence  fome  other  Words  are  derived. 

Acme  alfo  fignifies  a  {harp  Point  or  Edge. 

ACMELLA.  This  is  called  Amelia,  Offic.  Akmella,  Aha- 
tnella,  Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  17.  Chryfanthemum  bidens  Zeylanicum 
Amelia  didlum,  Breyn,  Diflert.  Bot.  12.  Chryfanthemum  Bidens, 
feu  Bidens  Zeylanicum,  fore  luteo,  Lamii  folio ,  Acmdla  didlum, 
Ejuld.  2O.  Cannabina  aut  Bidens  Urtices  folia  Indica  lithonlrip- 
tica,  D.  Hotton.  ACE  Philof.  Lond.  N.  2^7 .  p.  365.  Senecio 
India  Orientalis  Ocymi  majoris  folio  profunde  crenato,  Pluk. 
Almag.  343.  Phytog.  31  <5.  Ceratocephalus  Ballotes  folds  Acmel- 
la  didlus,  ACt;  Reg.  Par.  A.  1720.  p.  326.  Acmella,  Ach- 
MEI.LA,  and  Admella.  Dale. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  is  brought 
from  thence  into  Europe. 

Ray  gives  the  following  Account  of  the  Acmella  from  P.  Hot¬ 
ton,  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Leyden. 

The  Flower  of  this  Plant  grows  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
and  confifts  of  a  great  many  tubulous  yellow  Flofcules,  which 
by  their  Union  form  a  Head  fuftained  by  a  Perianthium  of 
fix  Leaves.  When  thefe  Flofcules  fall  off,  the  Seeds  appear, 
which  are  of  a  dark  Grey,  long,  and  fmooth,  except  that  at 
the  Top,  immediately  under  the  Flofcules,  they  are  furniftied 
with  a  double  Beard,  which  makes  them  forked  or  horned.  The 
Stalk  is  fquare,  and  cloathed  with  Leaves  that  grow  by  Pairs, 
like  thofe  of  the  Lamium,  or  Nettle,  but  longer,  and  more 
pointed. 

It  has  obtained  great  Reputation  for  its  Virtues  in  diffolving 
the  Stone.  An  Officer,  in  the  Year  1690,  affirmed  to  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  Company,  that  he  had  cured  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  Stone,  and  nephritic  Complaints,  by  this  Plant. 
And  the  Governor  and  fupreme  Council,  in  the  Ifland  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  gave  the  fame  Year  two  Inftances  of  Patients,  who  had 
been  cured  of  the  Stone  by  this  Plant,  in  whom  a  g  .eat  Num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  Stones,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  Sand,  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled,  with  very  little  Pain. 

In  the  Year  1699,  the  fifft  Surgeon  of  the  Hofpital  in  the 
City  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  confirmed  the  Efficacy  of  the  Ac- 
fnella  in  the  Stone,  and  nephritic  Diforders,  by  Letters  to  P. 
Hotton.  This  Surgeon  fays,  he  obferved  three  Sorts  of  the 
Acmella.  The  firft  with  a  pale  green  Leaf,  and  yellow  Seed  ; 
the  fecond  with  a  Leaf  of  a  deep  Green,  and  yellow  Seed  ; 
the  third  with  a  black  Seed,  and  much  larger  Leaves  than  the 
Other  two  ;  which  laft,  he  fays,  are  of  the  greateft  Virtues. 
He  adds,  that  each  Plant  produces  above  ten  thoufand  Seeds. 


He  farther  fays,  the  Leaves  and  Seeds  are  the  moft  effectual,  but 
that  the  Root,  Stalk,  and  Branches  are  ufed. 

The  Leaves  are  gathered  before  the  Flowers  appear,  and  are 
dried  in  the  Sun.  Thefe  are  either  taken  in  Powder,  mixed 
with  fome  convenient  Vehicle,  or  in  Infufion  like  Tea. 

A  Spirit  is  alfo  prepared  by  Diftillation  from  the  Root, 
Stalk,  and  Branches,  infufed  in  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Another  Surgeon  of  the  above-mentioned  Hofpital  fays,  he 
ufed  the  Flowers,  the  Extra#  of  the  Root,  and  the  Salt,  with 
Succefs,  in  Pleurifies,  Colics,  and  Fevers. 

To  the  Defcription  of  this  Plant  given  above  from  Hotton, 
may  be  added,  from  Johannes  Philippus  Breyneus,  that  the 
Root  is  white  and  fibrous ;  the  Stalk  almoft  four-fquare,  about 
a  Foot  high,  and  divided  into  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  oblong, 
mucronated,  fomewhat  rough,  and  feparated  on  the  Edges. 
The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Extremity  of  each  Branch. 

Breyneus  fays,  this  Plant  is  diuretic,  that  it  cures  nephritic 
Pains,  expels  the  Stone  from  the  Kidnies,  relieves  in  Ifchuries, 
Stranguries,  and  Dyfuries,  and  that  it  reftores  the  Menfes,  when 
fuppreffed.  The  Leaves  are  endued  with  the  greateft  Virtues, 
which  confift  in  the  Fincnefs,  Volatility,  and  Penetrability 
of  their  Particles,  whence  they  provoke  Urine  and  Sweat,  open 
Obftrudtions,  ftimulate  to  Excretion,  expel  the  Stones  from  the 
urinary  Paffages,  and,  if  not  very  hard,  diffolve  them.  For 
thefe  Purpofes  it  muft  be  given  by  Way  of  Infufion,  like  Tea, 
in  pretty  large  Quantities,  and  repeated  two  or  three  Times  a 
Day,  always  warm.  But  at  the  fame  Time  a  great  deal  of  di¬ 
luting  Liquor  muft  be  taken  ;  and  alfo  Liquorice,  Syrup  of  Marfh 
Mallows,  or  fomething  of  a  foft  relaxing  Quality,  fhould  be 
given  with  it. 

Or  Arack,  impregnated  with  this  Spirit,  may  be  taken  twice 
or  three  Times  a  Day,  in  a  Glafs  of  Rhenifh  or  French  Wine, 
or  fome  Anti-nephritic  Decodtion,  always  adding  to  it  Syrup 
of  Marfh  Mallows,  for  then  Gravel,  or  Stones,  are  expelled  with 
very  little  Pain. 

ACNE.  Gorraeus  interprets  this  a  fmall  hard  Tu¬ 

bercle  arifing  on  the  Face.  Foefius  thinks  it  fhould  be  read  in 
Aetius,  from  whence  Gorneus  quotes  it,  ”Ax,y.a.s3  inftead  of 
’'Aiira.i.  See  Acme. 

ACNESTIS.  ’'A Kvntif.  That  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Back,  which  reaches  from  the  piTclqpzvov,  which  is  the  Part 
betwixt  the  Shoulder-blades,  to  the  Loins.  This  Part  feems  to 
have  been  originally  called  fo  in  Quadrupeds  only,  becaufe  they 
cannot  reach  it  to  fcratch,  from  #  Negative,  and  Kvdnv  to 
fcratch. 

It  is  alfo  the  Name  of  an  Herb,  mentioned  by  Nicander, 
which  fome  take  for  a  Nettle,  others  for  a  Squill.  Gorraeus. 

ACO.  A  Fifh,  called  alfo  Sarachus,  and  Sarachinus,  and 
Aquo.  It  is  mentioned  by  Aldrovandus,  and  is  faid  to  be  very 
good  Food.  It  is  common  in  Epirus,  and  Lombardy,  and  in 
the  Lake  Como  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan. 

ACOE.  Awn.  The  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

ACOELIOS.  Ay,oi\ioe,  from  a.  Negative,  and 
the  Belly.  Without  Belly.  It  is  applied  to  thofe  who  are  fa 
wafted  and  extenuated,  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  no  Belly. 
Cafellus  from  Galen.  1 

ACOITUS.  Axo/TBf.  An  Epithet  for  Honey,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  becaufe  it  has  no  Sediment,  which  is  called  Ko'nn* 
Confantine. 


KKOKitroi,  trom  Ct  Negative,  and  ko\»Cmv> 
to  reft  rain.  It  fignifies  lewd,  or  obfeene,  Hippocrates,  Epid . 
L.  4.  S.  7.  fpeaking  of  a.  young  Man  in  a  Fever,  fays,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  idly,  as  he  thinks,  on  the  eighth  Day  (Tfoorov  t oV 
dno\a.rov)  in  a  very  obfeene  Manner. 

ACON.  A  miffive  Inftrument,  made  Ufe  of  by  the  Antients 
in  their  Exercifes.  Schulzius  thinks  it  was  not  much  different 
from  the  Difcus.  See  Discus. 

ACONE.  ’ Ak'ovh .  A  Mortar.  Thus  Foefius  and  Gorraeus 
explain  the  Word  which  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  in  the  latter  Part 
of  his  T reatife  de  Ratione  Vidius  in  Acutis  ;  W  dKiVt,s  ret>v, 
beating  the  Ingredients,  mentioned  before,  in  a  Mortar  Hip- 
pocra'es  alfo  mentions  it  in  his  little  Piece,  de  videndi  A, 
where  he  d.refts  a  Piece  of  the  Flos  sEris  (M„  x^)  to  be 
levigated  (-rf.s  ttu.m)  againft  a  hard  Stone,  or  Whetftone,  as 
Poelius  feems  to  underlland  it.  But  I  do  not  fee  the  lead 
Reafon  to  believe,  the  Author  means  two  different  Things  in 
thefe  two  Paffages.  In  both  Places,  the  Ingredients  to  be  pow¬ 
dered  are  very  hard,  and  fcarce  reducible  to  a  Powder  in  a 

fr0™  r*  5?  fhe  Ebony  and  burnt  Copper  ;  in  the  Second, 
the  Flos  AEris,  which  feems  to  be  a  Sort  of  Scoria  of  Copper. 
It  is  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  Author  in  both  Places 
means  by  Ako'ph,  a  Stone  to  levigate  upon,  fuch  as  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  now  make  Ufe  of  for  the  fame  Purpofe.  And  this  is 
the  more  likely,  becaufe  the  Word,  in  its  moft  general  Senfe, 
fignifies  a  hard  Stone,  or  Whetftone  ;  and  becaufe  Diofcorides, 
L.l.C.  129,  mentioning  Ebony,  fays,  it  acquires  a  reddifh  Co^ 
lour,  t exifQ<d<rctW  didvnf,  which  I  fhould  tranflate,  levigated  on 
a  Stone.  * 

ACONION.  ’Axoy/oy.  This  was  a  particular  Form  of  a 
Medicine  amongft  the  ancient  Phyficians,  made  of  Powders 
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levigated  on  a  Stone,  and  probably,  like  Collyria,  ufed  for  Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Eves,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Diofcorides,  L.  I. 
C  xig,  who,  (peaking  of  the  Effe&s  of  Ebony  on  the  Eyes, 
fays,  it  operates  better  h  tk  oroitirdf  akoviov,  if  it  is 

reduced  to  the  Form  of  an  Aconion  :  And  L.  5.  P.  344,  fpeak- 
ino-  of  the  Lapis  Haematites,  he  fays,  of  it  are  made  Collyria, 
and  f’AjfcaVut)  Actinia. 

ACONITIFOLIA.  A  Name  of  the  Anapodophyllon  Ca- 
nadenfe  Morini,  mentioned  in  Boerhaave’s  Index. 

ACONITON.  Wkovitqv,  or  'Ajtivtxrov,  from  a.  Negative, 
and  Kovia,  Lime  or  Plaifter.  It  Signifies  Not  plaiftered,  and  is 
applied  to  Veflels  not  lined  within  Side.  Thus  Diofcorides,  L. 
4.  C.  65,  dire&s  Cantharides  to  be  put  into  a  Veflel  (’Ax»i'/- 
jov)  non  picatum.  The  Interpreters  tranflate  it,  not  pitched. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  it  Signifies,  in  general,  not  lined  with 
any  Thing. 

ACONITUM.  Wolfs-bane.  [’Ajcor/rw,  which  Some  de¬ 
rive  of  'Akovh,  a  Whetftone,  or  Rock,  becaufe  it  grows  on 
bare,  rocky,  or  ftony  Places  ;  according  to  Pliny,  which  Ety¬ 
mology  Ovid  follows,  where  he  fays  : 

Quo?,  quia  nafeuntur  dura  vivacia  caufe , 

Agrefes  Aconita  vacant  - 

Others  of  &  Negative,  and  K ovif,  Dull:,  becaufe  it  grows  with¬ 
out  Earth  ;  others  of ’'A  kuv,  ’A  Dart,  becaufe  the  Barbarians 
ufed  to  poifon  their  Darts  therewith  ;  others  of  'Awfopcu,  to 
accelerate,  becaufe  it  haftens  Death.]  The  Englifh  call  it 
Wolfs-bane,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Oui^es-Bane. 

The  Characters  are , 

It  hath  circumfcribed,  roundifh,  divided  Leaves.  The  Flowers 
confift  of  four  Leaves,  which  are  Shaped  like  a  Monk’s  Hood. 
Each  of  thefe  Flowers  is  fucceeded  by  three  or  more  Pods, 
which  contain  Several  rough  Seeds.  Miller. 

There  are  many  Sorts  of  the  Aconitum. 

1.  Napellus ,  Offic.  Napellus  vetus  cceruleus,  Ger.  823.  Emac. 
972.  Napellus  vetus ,  Park.  Theat.  318.  Napellus  vetus  Jlore 
cceruleo ,  Park.  Parad.  215.  Buxb.  233.  Napellus  flore  cceruleo. 
Rivin.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  234.  Aconitum  cceruleum  feu  Napellus 
primus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  183.  Tourn.  Inft.  425.  Elem.  Bot.  337. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  300.  Hilt.  Oxon.  3.  463.  Aconitum  magnum 
Napellus ,  Chab.  531.  Aconitum  magnum  purpureo  Jlore ,  vulgo 
Napellus,  J.  B.  3.  655.  Raii  Hift.  1.  702.  Monks  Hood. 

2.  Aconitum  Ponticum ,  Offic.  Aconitum  luteum  Ponticum,  Ger. 
821.  Emac.  970.  Aconitum  LycoRonum ,  Chab.  53 r.  Aconi¬ 
tum  LycoRonum  luteum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  183.  Hift.  Oxon.  3-  4^2. 
Tourn.  Inft.  425.  Elem.  Bot.  337.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  300.  Aco¬ 
nitum  luteum  Ponticum  ferotinum  Jlore  albido,  Park.  Theat.  310. 
Aconitum  Jlore  Platani,  Jlore  luteo  pallefcente ,  J.  B.  3.  652. 
Raii  Hift.  1.  704.  Dill.  Cat.  Gift.  97.  Napellus  Jlore  luteo , 
Rivin.  Irr.  P.  Buxb.  233.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  234.  Wolfs¬ 
bane.  Dale. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  cultivated  in  Gardens,  flower  in  July, 
and  are  alike  endued  with  a  pernicious  Quality  to  Man  and 
Beaft»  The  latter  is  called  by  Diofcorides  LycoRonum,  and 
CynoRonum ,  that  is*  Wolfs-bane,  and  Dogs- bane,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  to  have  a  Leaf  like  a  Plane,  only  longer,  blacker, 
and  thicker  indented,  to  have  a  Stalk  like  the  Pedicle  of  Fern, 
bare  and  about  a  Foot  high  j  to  contain  its  Seed  in  oblong  Pods, 
and  to  have  a  blackifti  Root  like  the  Sea-onion. 

3.  Anthera ,  Antithora ,  Offic.  Anthora ,  Park.  Parad.  215. 
Author  a,  five  Antithora,  Chab.  530.  Anthora,  five  Aconitum  fa- 
lutiferum,  Ger.  820.  Emac.  p6p.  Antithora  fore  luteo  Aconiti , 
J.  B.  3.  660.  Raii  Hift.  I.  705.  Aconitum  falutiferum ,  five 
Anthora ,  C.  B.  Pin.  184.  Tourn.  Inft.  425.  Elem.  Bot.  338, 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  300.  Aconitum  falutiferum  luteum  tenuifolium,  five 
Anthora,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  463.  Healthful  Wglfs-bane. 

This  is  cultivated  in  botanic  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 
Its  Root  is  ufed,  which  is  fmall,  thick,  and  branched,  of  a  dark 
brown  Colour  without,  but  of  a  pale  white  within,  of  an 
acrid  Tafte,  and  unpleafant  Smell.  Dale. 

The  Anthora,  according  to  Monfieur  Tournefort,  is  a 
Plant  Something  Scarcer  than  Gentian,  and  is  a  Species 
of  the  Aconite ,  though  this  is  a  Counterpoifon  to  fuch  as  eat 
the  Root  of  the  Aconite ,  or  deadly  Wolfs-bane.  It  is  for 
this  Reafon  Bauhine  calls  it  Aconitum  falutiferum ,  the  healing 
Aconite,  or  Anthora.  This  is  compofed  of  two  Short  wedge- like 
Roots,  very  bitter,  white,  and  flelhy  within,  but  brown  on 
the  Outfide,  and  decked  with  Abundance  of  Fibres.  The 
Stalk  arifes  about  two  Feet  high.  Surrounded  with  many  long 
Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  grow  about  the  Stalk  like  an  Ear  of 
Corn,  are  yellowifh,  and  like  a  Head  covered  with  a  Helmet ; 
the  Seeds  are  black,  wrinkled,  and  grow  in  Sheaths,  or  mem¬ 
branous  Cells,  five  or  fix  of  them  joined  together.  The  Root 
of  this  is  a  good  Antidote.  The  Peafants  who  gather  this  on 
the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees,  ufe  it  with  Succefs  againft  the  Biting 
of  mad  Dogs,  and  to  cure  the  Colic  ;  they  take  it  for  a  So¬ 
vereign  Remedy  for  thofe  who  have  eat  the  Thora ,  or  deadly 
Aconite.  Pomet. 

The  Aconitum  falutiferum,  or  Anthora ,  qttafi  Antithora,  be¬ 
caufe  this  is  reckoned  a  Counter-poifon  to  that  called  the 


Lhorlt,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Ranunculus,  or  Crow -foot,  and 
of  the  Species  of  the  Aconite ,  or  Deadly  Wolfs-bane.  The 
Root  is  ufeful  in  Phyfic,  as  being  alexipharmic,  cardiac,  fto- 
machic,  and  good  againft  the  Wind  Colic.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  effential  Oil.  Lemery. 

To  thefe  three  Species  Miller  adds  the  following: 

Aconitum  luteum  tnajus,  ampliore  caule,  amplioribufque  foliis. 
Dod.  The  largcft  yellow  Wolfs-bane. 

Aconitum  Pyramidale  multiforum.  H.  R.  Par.  Pyramidal 
Wolfs-bane  with  many  Flowers. 

Aconitum  LycoRorium  humili  caule  ac  minor ibus  foliis.  Dwarf 
Wolfs-bane  with  lefler  Leaves. 

Aconitum  Pyrenaicum,  ampliore  folio  tenunis  laciniato.  Tourn. 
Wolf$-bane  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  larger  Leaves,  cut  into  nar¬ 
row  Segments.  .  . 

Aconitum  cceruleum  napelli  fore,  C.  B;  P.  Autumnal  Wolfs¬ 
bane,  with  a  blue  Flower. 

Aconitum  coma  infexa,  foliis  angufioribus ,  C.  B.  P.  283.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  Wolfs-bane,  with  indexed  Heads. 

Aconitum  coma  inf  exa,  foliis  latioribus,  Tourn.  Broad-leaved 
Wolfs-bane,  with  inflexed  Heads. 

Aconitum  inf  exa  coma  maximum,  C.  B.  P.  Wolfs-bane,  with 
the  largeft  ipflexed  Heads. 

Aconitum,  feu  Napellus  1.  fore  rofeo,  C.  B.  P.  Wolfs-bane, 
with  a  Rofe-coloured  Flower. 

Aconitum,  feu  Napellus  1.  fore  albo,  C.  B.  P.  Wolfs-bane, 
with  a  white  Flower, , 

Aconitum,  feu  Napellus  I .  fore  ex  cceruleo  &  albo  variegato ,  C. 

B.  P.  Wolfs-bane,  with  a  Flower  variegated  from  blue  to  white. 
Aconitum  violaceum,  feu  Napellus  2.  C.  B.  P.  Wolfs-bane, 

with  a  Violet-coloured  Flower. 

Aconitum  purpureum,  feu  Napellus  3.  C.  B.  P.  Wolfs-bane, 
with  a  Purple-coloured  Flower. 

Aconitum  cceruleum  minus,  five  Napellus  miner ,  C.  B.  P.  Lef- 
fer  blue  Aconite,  or  Wolfs-bane. 

Aconitum  cceruleo -purpureum  ,  fore  maximo,  five  Napellus  4. 

C. B.  P.  Wolfs-bane,  with  a  very  large  Purple-blue  Flower. 

Aconitum  lycoRonum  orientale,  fore  magno  albo ,  T.  Cor.  Eaftern 

Wolfs-bane,  with  a  white  Flower.  Miller. 

Some  of  thefe  are  called  LycoRonum  [in  Englifh  Wolfs-bane] 
becaufe  the  Wolf-hunters  ufed  to  mix  them  amongft  Flefh,  and 
lay  it  for  the  Wolves,  who,  eating  the  fame,  were  poifoned. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  poifonous  on  Account  of  their  cauftic  and 
fuffocating  Quality,  by  which  fuch  Animals,  as  eat  of  themj 
have  their  Deglutition  flopped,  while  their  internal  Parts  are 
corroded. 

The  third  Sort  is  faid  to  be  an  Antidote,,  but  Matthiolus  wa§ 
the  firft  who  difeovered  this,  and  all  the  reft  have  no  more  than 
tranferibed  him;  Therefore  Bauhinus  does  well  in  advifing  us 
not  to  truft  to  him,  becaufe  he  himfelf  tranferibed  them  from 
others.  Boerhaave. 

Galen  advifes,  as  an  Antidote  againft  the  Poifon  of  Aconitum i 
a  Handful  of  Rue  bruifed,  to  be  drahk  in  Wine  unmixed  with 
Water,  and  fays,  in  this  Cafe  alfo,  the  fat  Broth  of  a  Hen 
may  be  of  Service. 

ACONITUM  HYEMALE.  Winter  Wolfs-bane. 

This  has  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Wolfs-bane  ;  the  Flowers 
(which  afe  produced  in  the  Center  of  the  Leaves)  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Ranunculus,  with  many  Stamina,  or  Threads  in  the 
Center,  and  in  all  other  Refpedls  agree  with  the  Hellebore,  to 
whjch  Boerhaave  has  made  it  a  Congener. 

It  is  one  of  the  earlieft  Flowers  in  the  Spring,  often  appear* 
ing  in  the  Middle  of  January,  and  therefore  deferves  a  Place  ill 
every  curious  Garden. 

ACONTIAS.  ’Akovticlc.  The  Name  of  a  very  poifonous 
Serpent,  mentioned  by  iEtius,  Paulus,  Lucian,  Aldrovandus,  and 
others.  It  is  alfo  called  Cenchreas,  and  Jaculus.  SeeCEN- 
chreas.  Cafellus.  Confantine. 

ACOPIS.  5,A Koorii.  The  Name  of  a  precious  Stohe,  like 
Glafs,  marked  with  Spots  of  a  gold  Colour,  thus  named,  becaufe 
Oil,  wherein  it  has  been  boiled,  is  faid  to  be  a  Remedy  againft 
Wearinefs.  Pliny.  Confantine. 

It  is  derived  from  a.  Negative,  and  K oorof,  Wearinefs; 
ACOPON.  ,r Akootov,  from  &  Negative  and  Kot os,  Weari¬ 
nefs.  It  fignifies  originally  whatever  is  a  Remedy  againft  Weari¬ 
nefs,  and  is  ufed  in  this  Senfe  by  Hippocrates,  Aph.  8.  L.  2. 
But,  in  Time,  the  Word  was  applied  to  a  Sort  of  Ointment  of 
a  particular  Confiftence,  of  which  Celfus  gives  fome  Examples, 
L.  5.  C.  24.  And  the  Forms  of  many  more  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Works  of  Galen  and  other  medicinal  Writers. 

ACOPA.  (’'A Koora)  alfo  fignifies,  not  eaten  by  Moths.  Thus 
Theophraftus,  fpeaking  of  the  Citron,  fays,  it  preserves  Garments 
* ArLoora.  (which  Pliny  explains  by  Arcetque  Animalium  noxia) 
from  being  eaten  by  Moths. 

In  Regard  to  the  Medicines,  called  Acopa,  the  following  Paf- 
fages  from  Galen  and  Paulus  will  fuffice  to  give  an  Idea  of  them. 

The  End  and  Intent  of  the  Acopa  Pharmaca  are  known  by 
the  very  Name;  for  Indifpofitions  of  Body  which  are  caufed  by 
long  or  vehement  Motion,  whether  they  affedl  the  whole  Syftem, 
or  the  Parts  principally  exercifed,  are  called  Koto/  ,  LaJJitudes. 
Now  fuch  Indifpofitions  are  moflly  troubleiome  and  incommodi- 
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ous  to  Perfons,  while  they  are  in  A&ion  or  Motion,  but,  if  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  more  than  ordinary  Pitch,  are  fubjetft  to  difturb  their 
Repofe  after  their  Toil.  [But  though  Phyficians  prcfcribcd  no 
Remedy  againd  Latitudes,  but  only  for  an  inveterate  Pain,  that 
lay  deep  in  the  Body,  or  for  Difficulty  of  Motion,  or  for  the 
Hardnefs,Tenfion,  or  fcirrhous  Tumor  of  any  Part,  they  accu- 
ftomed  thcmfelves,  at  length,  to  call  fuch  Medicines,  as  were 
adapted  to  the  forefaid  Cafes,  by  the  common  Name  of  Acopa  ; 
and  likewife  all  of  that  Kind,  provided  they  were  of  a  liquid  Con¬ 
fidence,  like  the  Acopa ,  which  are  much  like  the  Cerates  ufed 
for  Luxations  and  Fractures.]  For  the  moft  liquid  of  that  Kind 
of  Compofition  is  what  the  modern  Phyficians  call  a  Cerelaium, 
the  next  are  the  Acopous  Ointments,  and  then  comes  the  liquid 
Cerates,  of  a  thicker  Confidence  than  the  two  former.  After 
thefe  follows  the  Cerate  of  tender  and  foft  Ingredients,  as  it  is 
called,  and  lad  of  all,  the  Amolynta  [Things  that  will  not  foul] 
much  like  what  are  properly  called  Epithems.  Next  after  this 
Clafs  follows  the  Compofition  of  Plaiders,  which  alfo  admits  of 
no  fmall  Difference  in  Degrees  of  Confidence.  Wherefore  fome 
Phyficians  have  called  a  certain  Compofition  Ceratomalagmata, 
giving  it  that  Name  merely  for  its  Confidence,  which  is  not  fo 
liquid  as  that  of  Epithems,  nor  yet  fo  hard  as  what  belongs  to 
Plaiders. 

As  all  thefe  Differences  do  not  exprefs  the  Virtues  of  the  Re¬ 
medies,  but  only  give  an  Idea  of  their  Confidence,  fo  the  Appel¬ 
lation  of  Acopa  formerly  fignified  the  Qualities  of  the  Medicines, 
but  afterwards  denoted  only  their  Degree  of  Confidence.  For 
this  Reafon  they  were  obliged  to  name  them  with  Didin&ions  ; 
as,  for  Example,  this  was  a  laxative  Acopum ,  that  an  emollient 
or  warming  one  ;  this  an  Anodyne,  another  a  Drawer  ;  or,  as 
they  were  fuited  to  particular  Diforders,  as,  for  Indance,  the 
Palfy,  the  Sciatica,  or  Pleurify,  or  all  Pains  in  general.  Gal.  de 
Comp.  Med.  L.  7.  C.  21. 

Thofe  Remedies,  which  at  fird  were  called  Acopa  [relieving 
Laflitude]  extended  their  Name,  by  Degrees,  to  other  Medicines 
of  a  like  Confidence,  even  though  intended  to  raife  a  great  Heat 
in  the  Body.  Idem,  de  Comp.  Pharm .  fecundum  Loc. 

Acopa  took  that  Name,  becaufe  they  were  Remedies  at  fird 
provided  againd  the  Evils  and  Infirmities  proceeding  from  Lafli¬ 
tude,  fuch  as  Tendons,  Pains  in  the  Bones,  he.  They  are  alfo 
proper  on  many  other  Occafions,  for  fome  of  them  are  warming, 
others  mollifying.  JEgin.  L.  7.  C.  1  9. 

ACOPOS.  A  Plant,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  faid  to  be  the  fame 
as  the  Anagyris  (’A vuyvens)  of  Diofcorides,  which,  Gerard  fays, 
is  the  Bean  Trefoil. 

ACOR.  Sournefs.  In  a  medicinal  Senfe  it  generally  digni¬ 
fies  what,  under  the  Article  AciduM,  I  have  called  Acidity,  or 
an  acid  Acrimony  in  the  Stomach.  Helmont  fays,  the  vital  Fer¬ 
ment  of  the  Stomach,  which  digeds  the  Aliment,  is  endued  with 
a  fpecific  Acor,  but  that  this  Acor  is  not  the  Ferment  itfelf,  but 
only  its  Organ.  Later  Difcoveries  have  proved  all  this  Dodtrine 
Chimerical. 

ACORDINA.  Indian  Tutty.  Rulandus. 

ACORIA.  ’Ajwpfo,  from  a.  Negative,  and  Kopzu,  to  fatiate. 
It  dignifies,  according  to  the  Derivation,  Infatiability.  But  in 
Hippociates,  Epid.  L.  6.  Sett.  4.  Aphor.  20.  it  means  nothing 
more  than  a  good  Appetite  and  Digedion. 

ACORIT'ES  VINUM.  A  Wine,  mentioned  by  Diofcori¬ 
des,  ma  le  by  infufing  eight  Ounces  of  Acorus  and  as  much  Li¬ 
quorice,  for  three  Months,  in  fix  Gallons  of  Wine.  It  is  good 
in  Diforders  of  the  Pleura  and  Bread,  and  provokes  Urine.  Dio¬ 
fcorides ,  L.  5.  C.  73. 

ACORNA.  'l AyjofVct.  A  Plant,  mentioned  by  Theophradus, 
of  the  Thidle  Kind.  It  is  deferibed  as  having  a  Stalk  and  Leaf 
covered  with  a  prickly  Down  and  acute  prickly  Leaves,  like  the 
Atradlylis,  or  Didaff-thidle. 

Pliny  feems  to  take  it  for  a  Tree  of  the  Ilex  Kind,  like  the 
Holly,  or  Juniper. 

ACORTINUS.  A  Lupin.  Ridandus. 

ACORUS.  *A Koptv. 

This  is  the  Acorns  verus ,  Calamus  arornaticus ,  Offic.  Acorus 
Verus,  five  Calamus  Ojfcinarum ,  Park.  I  heat.  140.  Raii  Hid.  2. 
1313.  Synop.  3.  437.  Mer.  Pin.  2.  Acorus  verus,  five  Cala¬ 
mus  arornaticus  Offcinarum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  34.  L  heat.  626.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  167.  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  HO.  Buxb.  Acorus  verus , 
five  Calamus  arornaticus,  C.  Commel.  Plant.  Ufu  18.  Acorus 
verus ,  C/jfcinis  falfo  Calamus ,  Ger.  Emac.  62.  A  corum  legiti- 
mum ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  261.  Acorus  vel  Acorum ,  Calamus  aro- 
maticus ,  Chab.  244.  Lypha  aromatica  clavd  rugoja ,  Hid.  Oxon. 
3.  246.  Sweet  Flag  or  Calamus.  Dale. 

This  Plant  is  didinguidred  from  all  others,  in  that  among  its 
Leaves,  which  are  much  longer  and  narrower  than  the  Iris,  or 
Flower- de-Luce,  there  arifes  one  or  two  like  the  red,  only  fom- 
what  narrower,  thicker,  and  rounder  towards  the  Top,  near  to 
Which  come  forth  finglejuli,  rarely  two,  in  Shape  like  the  Catkin 
of  the  Hafel,  or  like  long  Pepper,  but  ending  more  taper,  and 
Handing  up  obliquely  from  the  Leaf. 

The  Root  is  thick,  full  of  Joints,  and  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  up- 
.  per  Part  of  the  Earth,  tranfverfely,  and  not  finking  deep  in  it, 
being  full  of  large  white  Fibres,  increafing  much,  and  foon  tak¬ 
ing  a  great  deaf  of  Ground.  It  has  a  drong  Smell,  not  fo  plea- 
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fant  while  green,  but  growing  more  grateful  and  aromatic  as  it 
dries.  It  grows  in  feveral  Rivulets  and  watery  Places  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  about  Norwich,  and  in  Chefliire,  and  Surrey,  according 
to  Mr.  Ray  ;  but  what  is  ufed  in  the  Shops,  is  modly  imported 
from  abroad.  It  produces  its  Catkins  in  July  and  Augud. 

The  Roots,  which  only  are  ufed,  are  hot  and  dry,  opening  and 
attenuating,  and  good  for  the  Obdru&ions  of  the  Liver  and 
Spleen,  provoke  Urine,  and  the  Menfes,  help  the  Colic,  refid 
Putrefa&ion,  are  ufeful  againd  pedilential  Contagions,  and  cor¬ 
rupt  noxious  Air,  are  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca  and  Mi- 
thridate,  and  arc  outwardly  ufed  in  fweet  Bags  and  Perfumes. 
HfilllcT* • 

It  is  a  Stomachic,  warms  and  dries,  confids  of  fine  Partix 
cles,  attenuates  and  opens.  Its  principal  Ufe  is  in  Obdru£tions 
of  the  Menfes,  Spleen,  and  Liver,  in  the  Colic,  he.  Schroder. 


It  is  a  Cardiac  and  Stomachic.  The  Root  is  good  in  acid  Cru¬ 
dities  of  the  Stomach,  and  Gripings  of  the  Belly  thence  proceed¬ 
ing  in  Obdruaions  of  the  Menfes  owing  to  the  Stomach  ;  in  the 
Dropfy  and  Scurvy  as  a  Cardiac  ;  in  the  Aidhma  it  provokes 
Spitting.  The  Acorus  is  feldom  exhibited  in  Subdance,  but  mod¬ 
ly  prepared  ;  the  Root  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  Compofitions. 
Boerhaave . 

Chufe  your  Acorus  new,  well  grown,  cleaned  from  the  Fibres, 
hard  to  break,  of  an  acid  Tade,  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
Bitternefs,  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  very  aromatic  ;  it  is  for  this 
Reafon  it  is  more  known  by  the  Name  of  Calamus  arornaticus , 
though  altogether  improper,  than  that  of  the  Acorus.  This  Root, 
which  is  commonly  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger,  and 
about  half  a  Foot  long,  is  brought  to  us  from  feveral  Parts  of 
Poland  and  of  Tartary,  and  likewife  from  the  Ifle  of  Java, 
where  it  is  called  Diringo.  Pomet. 

This  is  different  from  the  true  Calamus  arornaticus.  Lemery. 

The  Defcription  of  this  Plant,  given  by  Miller,  anfwers  pret¬ 
ty  exadfly  that  of  Diofcorides,  who  fays,  the  Root  of  the  Acorus 
has  a  warming  Faculty,  that  the  Deco&ion  of  it  is  diuretic,  and 
good  in  Pains  of  the  Pleura,  Thorax,  and  Liver,  Colics,  Rup¬ 
tures  of  the  Veffels,  and  Convulfions.  It  confiimes  the  Spleen, 
cures  the  Strangury,  and  is  effectual  in  the  Bites  of  venomous 
Animals.  It  is  an  excellent  Ingredient  in  warm  Baths  for  ute¬ 
rine  Diforders.  The  Juice  of  the  Root  clears  a  dim  Sight.  It 
is  a  good  Ingredient  in  Antidotes.  Diofcorides ,  L.  1.  C.  2. 

Acorus  adult  erinus,  Pfeudo ■  acorus ,  Gladiolus  luteus ,  Offic.  Aco¬ 
rus  adulter  inns,  C.  B.  Pin.  34.  Acorus palufris, five  Pfeudoiris,  Cf 
Iris  lutea  palufris,  Park.  Theat.  1219.  Acorus  nofras  palujlris , 
Merc.  Bot  I.  16.  Phyt.  Brit.  2.  Iris  lutea  palufr is,  Ger.  46. 
Emac.  50.  Raii  Hid.  2.  1186.  Synop.  3.  374.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen. 

2 6.  Tourn.  Ind.  360.  Elem.  Bot.  192.  Iris patufris  lutea,  five 
Acorus  adulterinus ,  J.  B.  2.  732.  Chab.  244*  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  79- 
Buxb.  168.  Bastard  Acorus.  Dale. 

This  7ra,that  grows  fo  common  in  Ditches  and  watery  Places, 
bears  Leaves  like  the  common  Flower-de-Luce,  only  fomewhat 
longer  and  narrower;  the  Stalk  arifes  higher,  on  the  Top  of  which 
grow  three  or  four  Flowers,  one  above  another,  flowering  gra¬ 
dually,  in  Shape  like  an  ordinary  Flower-de-Luce,  only  that  it 
wants  the  upright  Leaves,  indead  of  which  it  has  only  two  fmall 
Pieces  of  Leaves  in  their  Places.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
large  triangular  Seed- Veffels,  containing  three  Rows  of  flat  Seed. 
The  Root  is  long  and  flender,  not  running  deep  in  the  Earth, 
but  a-flant.  It  flowers  in  Summer. 

The  Roots  of  the  Pfeudo-acorus  are  reflringent,  drying,  and 
binding,  and  ufeful  in  Fluxes  of  all  Sorts;  fome  commend  it  as 
a  Strengthener  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves.  It  is  but  feldom  ufed. 
Miller.  Dale. 

Acorus  Afiaticus,  Offic.  Acorus  verus,  five  Calamus  arornaticus 
Afiaticus,  radice  tenuiore,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  9.  C. 
Commel.  Flor.  Mai.  3.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  169.  Acorus  Afiaticus 
radice  tenuiore  Hermanni,  Raii  Hid.  2.  1910.  Hid.  Oxon.  3. 
246.  Acorus  Braflienfis  arornaticus  minor,  Capitatinga,  aliis  Ja- 
carecatinga  Pifonis,  ejufdem.  Acorus  verus  Afiaticus,  radice  tenuiore , 
vel  Calamus  arornaticus  Garzia,  Pluk.  Almag.  Calamus  arornaticus , 
Garz.  ab  Hort.  200.  Calamus  arornaticus  Orientalis ,  folio  &  ra¬ 
dice  tenuiore,  A£t.  Philofoph.  Lond.  N°.  274.  P.  943.  Capica- 
tinga ,  aliis  Jacarecatinga  Acori  fpecies,  Pif.  241.  Va  embu, 
Hort.  Mai.  11.  99.  Tab.  Vazabu,  Vazum  60.  Herm.  Muf.  Ze- 
lan.  56.  Asiatic  Sweet  Flag. 

It  grows  in  both  Indies,  the  Root  is  in  Ufe,  and  its  Virtues 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Acorus  verus ,  or  common  Sweet 
Flag.  Dale. 

Salmafius  makes  the  following  Obfervations  on  the  Acorum. 

It  is  now  certain,  that  the  Root  of  the  Acorum,  which  is 
fold  at  the  Shops,  and  preferibed  by  mod  Phyficians,  is  vadly 
different  from  the  Acorum  of  the  Antients,  and  even  endued 
with  contrary  Qualities.  Some  think  the  Acorum  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns  to  have  been  the  old  Butomus ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
them.  The  Antients  give  the  Butomus  a  Leaf  like  that  of  a 
Lilly.  Democritus,  in  Excerptis  Geoponicis,  Lib.  1 1 .  Cap,  arip) 
vI?o<p(tV7iKnf,  thus  writes  of  it  :  “  The  Butomus  grows  in 
“  Marfhes  ;  it  has  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Lillies,  which  Cattle 
“  greedily  eat,  and  fends  forth  many  Shoots  from  one  Root.” 
The  common  Acorum  has  the  Leaves  of  Iris  rather  than  Lilly. 

They 
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They  who  would  have  the  greater  Galangal  to  be  the  true  Aco- 
rwf  are  ftill  wider  from  the  Truth.  The  greater  Galangal 
groWs  only  in  India,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  the  Antients, 
who  had  their  Acorum  from  Pontus,  Galatia,  Colchis,  and  Crete. 
But  the  Defcription  of  the  greater  Galangal  does  in  no  Point 
airree  with  the  Figure  of  the  Acorum.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
we  oiwht  to  believe  the  modern  Greeks, who  interpret  ’'Akopov  by 
dpuixa.Tty.oi.  Hence,  however,  many  have  fufpedled 
what  'is  commonly  ufed  for  the  Calamus  aromaticus  to  be  the 
true  Acorum.  By  the  ftme  Argument  might  any  one  pretend 
that  Schcenus  odoratus  was  the  fame  as  Sium,  becaufe  to  aiov  is 
in  like  Manner  called  tryjTivoi  &$>;<> {xx]iko; .  T  he  Arabians  call 
the  Acorum ,  Ugi,  or  Vegi ;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  know  the 
Plant.  Serapio'defcribes  it  in  the  Words  of  Diofcorides,  nor  does 
he  cite  any  Arabian  Authors  who  haddefcribed  it.  Avilena  fays 
that  the  Acorum  was  the  Root  of  a  Plant  like  the  Papyrus,  that 
is,  Alburdi;  fothe  Arabians  call  theNiloticus  Juncus,  which  was 
the  Papyrus  of  the  Antients.  But  the  Acorum  of  the  Antients  has 
no  Refemblance  to  the  Papyrus.  They  have  indeed  both  pointed 
Reaves,  but  of  a  different  Figure  ;  and  they  difagree  in  many 
other  Refpeils.  And  yet  in  the  Granada  Lexicon  Burdo  Acorus 
is  explained  Gladiolus.  They  feem  to  have  called  it  fo,  becaufe 
the  Acorum  is  an  aquatic  Plant ;  for  the  Greeks  did  not  only 
call  the  Egyptian  Plant,  but  alfo  the  common  Rufh,  by  the 
Name  of  vAorypof .  And  the  Author  of  an  antient  Arabic  Lexi¬ 
con  interprets  the  Word,  which  fignifies  a  Rufh,  Biblon. 

Avifena  writes  that  this  Acorum  of  his  grows  in  Waters  and 
Streams.  In  Neophytus,  and  the  fpurious  Works  of  Diofco- 
j-ides,  I  find  it  Called  nsirv&twv  ;  which,  perhaps,  was  written 
for  as  the  Latins  called  this  Acorum ,  from  its  Like- 

nefs  to  the  Papyrus,  Papyraceum.  From  fuch  an  Author,  and 
fuch  a  Name,  does  Avifena  feem  to  derive  his  Information,  when 
he  wrote  that  the  Acorum  was  a  Plant  like  Papyrus.  In  a  very 
antient  Copy  of  Apuleius,  de  Herbis ,  it  is  read  Piperapium,  in 
pne  Word,  which,  it  is  pretended,  fhould  be  written  feparately, 
Piper  Apium  •  becaufe  foon  after  he  relates,  that  theHerba  Ve¬ 
nerea  (fo  he  calls  the  Acorum)  was  hung  in  the  Bee-hives,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Bees  from  fwarming  and  flying  away.  But  I  do  not 
take  this  to  be  a  good  Reafon  for  the  Name ;  and  am  thorough¬ 
ly  of  Opinion  that  Piperapium  was  written  inflead  of  Pipera- 
rium,  as  it  is  in  Neophytus.  It  is  very  common,  in  antient 
Books,  to  change  P  for  C.  So  the  barbarous  People  at  this 
Day  pronounce  Diptamnus  forDi&amnus  ;  and  in  Tyro’s  Notes, 
and  a  very  antient  Copy  of  Seneca,  we  find  Cercopithepus  for 
Ccrcopithecus.  Nor  do  I  queftion  but  Acorum  was  called  Pi- 
■ peracium ,  inflead  of  Papyraceum ,  from  its  Likenefs  to  the  Pa¬ 
pyrus,  as  Avifena  would  have  it,  who  alfo  affirms  the  Acorum 
to  have  a  rank  and  noifome  Smell.  On  the  Contrary,  all  the 
Antients  write  that  its  Smell  was  no  Way  difagreeable.  Thus 
Diofcorides  fays  of  the  Root  of  Acorum  :  “  That  it  had  a  bit- 
1  ihg  Tafte,  and  no  ungrateful  Smell.”  The  fame  fay  Pliny, 
Galen,  and  all  the  reft.  That  Author  then  feems  to  have 
■taken  another  Plant  for  the  Acorum ,  perhaps,  the  common 
Spathula  feetida,  for  that,  as  well  as  the  Acorum ,  has  the  Leaves 
of  the  Iris,  only  leffer  and  narrower.  The  Interpreter  alfo  of 
Serapio  renders  Acorum  by  Spathella,  which  is  the  fame  as  Spa¬ 
thula,  and  has  the  Signification  of  Gladiolus,  by  which  Name 
Acorum  is  tranflated  in  the  Granada  Lexicon.  And  the  Gladio¬ 
lus  Aquse  is  commonly  called  the  Acorum,  but  the  Spathula  fee¬ 
tida  does  not  grow  in  Waters,  but  under  Hedges  and  Bufhes. 
The  Pfeudo- Apuleius  fays,  that  the  Acorum  grows  in  Gardens, 
and  cultivated  Places,  and  Meadows  ;  it  differs  therefore  from 
the  true  Acorum ,  which  delights  in  watery  and  marffty  Places. 
Indeed,  the  Antients  themfelves  did  not  call  barely  one  Thing 
by  the  Name  of  Acorum.  Pliny  relates,  that  the  Root  of  Oxy- 
myrfine  was,  by  fome,  called  Acorum ,  Lib.  25.  Cap.  13.  Nec 
non  inveniuntur  qui  Oxymyrfines  Radicem  A  cor  on  vacant ,  ideoque 
quidem  hanc  Acorion  vocare  malunt :  So  the  Place  muff:  be  read. 
For  the  Sake  of  Diftinclion,  and  to  avoid  confounding  them, 
fome  called  one  of  them  Acoriony  and  the  other  Acoron.  In 
the  Index  it  is  written,  Acoron  five  Acrion ,  read  Acoron  five 
Acorion.  It  is  certain  then,  that  the  Acorum  of  Apuleius  is  not 
the  true  one,  which  grows  in  watery  Places,  as  Pliny  alfo  at- 

Itefts,  though  he  differs  from  Diofcorides  as  to  the  Colour  of 
the  Root.  Diofcorides  makes  it  whitilh,  Pliny  black:  “The 
*c  Acoron ,  fays  he,  has  the  Leaves  of  the  Iris,  but  narrower,  and 
“  with  a  longer  Pedicle,  a  black  Root,  and  not  fo  full  of 
“  Veins.”  The  true  Actrurn  is  {hewn  and  deferibed  by  Clu- 
fius,  Hijlor.  Lib.  2.  which  he  makes  to  have  white  Roots. 
.The  Bottom  of  its  Stalk  is,  as  it  were,  triangular,  like  the  Pa¬ 
pyrus  ;  inflead  of  a  Flower,  it  bears  a  Panicle,  or  Catkin,  at 
its  firft  Appearance,  like  the  young  Catkin  of  the  Hafle. 
It  delights  in  watery  Places.  Confult  this  Author  by  all  Means. 
Apuleius  fays  that  his  Acorum  is  hard  to  be  found,  nor  can  be 
known,  before  it  is  in  Flower.  Diofcorides  tells  us  that  the 
beft  was  found  in  Colchis  and  Galatia,  which  was  called  Sple- 
nium,from  the  Effect  it  had  of  diminilhing  the  Spleen,  Neo¬ 
phytus  has  the  fame.  It  was  called  Splenium,  from  curing  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Spleen,  as  Thapfia  was  called  uordor/ov,  from  cur- 
.  ing  Lividnefs  in  the  Face  ariling  from  Blows.  Pliny  agrees 
with  Diofcorides,  as  to  the  Countries  where  the  beft  may  be  had. 


ACOS.  ''AhQ-.  Medela.  A  Remedy. 

ACOSMIA,  ‘Akot^Ia.  From  a  Negative,  and  K oV/uo;,  Or¬ 
der.  Irregularity,  principally  in  Fevers,  with  Refpedl  to  the 
Crifis  and  critical  Days. 

Caffellus,  from  Pollux,  fays,  they,  who  were  bald,  ufed  to  be 
called  Acofmoi  ( ’'Axoir/./of ),  becaufe  they  had  loft  the  great 
Ornament,  the  Hair  j  for  K o<ry.Q-  fignifies  Ornament,  as  well 
as  Order. 

ACOUSA.  ^Akoikta,  from  a.  Negative,  and  hu fo,  volunta¬ 
ry.  Galen  explains  eUiurcti  by  full ,  and  is  fol¬ 

lowed  by  fome  of  the  Commentators  on  Hippocrates,  as  Cor- 
dteus  and  Foefius  ;  but  there  does  not  feem  to  be  the  leafl  Foun¬ 
dation  for  this  Interpretation.  The  only  Paffage,  where  there 
is  any  Poffibility  that  it  Ihould  fignify  full,  is  in  the  firfl  Book 
de  Morbis  Mulierum ,  where  Hippocrates,  in  delivering  the  Cau- 
fes  of  Mifcarriages,  fays,  Women  mifearry  of  Children  which 
are  very  fmall,  becaufe  fuch  Children  arc  ufually  very  weak  ; 
and  they  alfo  mifearry  of  Children  that  are  very  large  :  Hence 
it  is  no  Wonder  that  Women  mifearry,  exm tai,  involuntarily, 
or  without  manifeft  Caufe.  That  this  is  the  true  Meaning  of 
this  Paffage,  appears  by  others  in  the  fame  Author,  where  he 
fays,  that  one  frequent  Reafon  why  a  Woman  mifearries, 
without  evident  Caufe,  is,  becaufe  the  Womb  is  too  rigid  to 
be  extended  in  Proportion  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Child.  And  it 
is  for  the  fame  Reafon,  that  Women  who  go  through  their 
Time  very  well,  when  big  with  only  one  Child,  yet  mifearry 
frequently,  when  they  are  with  Child  of  two.  See  the  Article 
Abortus. 

ACOUSIA.  Involuntary.  This  is  often  applied  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  Tears,  which,  in  Diftempers,  flow  involuntarily, 
from  whence  Prefages  are  to  be  drawn.  See  Lachrymje. 

ACOUSTICA,  from  ’Axqjsif,  to  hear.  Remedies  againft 
Deafnefs  are  thus  called. 

ACRAI.  An  Arabic  Word.  It  feems  to  mean  that  Diforder 
which  in  Men  is  called  a  Satyr iafis,  and  in  Women  a  Furor 
uterinus.  Cajlellus  from  Avifena. 

ACRAIPA.LA,  'AK&iirAK*.  From  a  Negative,  and  *£$</- 
oruAii,  Crapula.  A  Surfeit,  Drunkennefs.  Medicines  are  thus 
called,  which  either  prevent  or  cure  Surfeits  or  Drunkennefs. 

ACRALEA.  ’Axgjjxea.  This  is  explained  by  Galen  "A - 
KgiA.  The  Extremities,  I  fuppofe,  he  means. 

ACRAS.  ’A k&s.  Thus  the  Pyrum  Sylveftre  is  called  by 
Ray,  by  Miftake,  for  ’A^paV,  Achras,  the  wild  Pear.  It 
is  reftringent  and  drying.  When  cut  into  Slices  and  dried, 
Pliny  recommends  a  Decoilion  of  it  for  a  Loofenefs.  The  De¬ 
coction  of  the  Leaves  and  Fruit  is  alfo  of  Ufe  in  the  fame  Cafe. 
R.aii  Hijl.  Plant. 

ACRASIA.  ’Axgtor'A  or  ’Axpucrfct,  from  a  Negative,  and 
HeyLVVvy.1,  to  mix.  Intemperance.  The  Temperance  of  the 
Antients  was  very  great,  with  RefpeCt  to  Drinking.  They 
ufed  to  mix  four  or  five  Parts  of  Water  with  one  of  Wine.  This 
we  may  gather  from  a  Paffage  in  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who  in¬ 
forms  us,  that,  in  a  Catarrh,  Afclepiades  direCled  his  Patients 
to  augment  the  Quantity  of  their  Wine  to  double  or  treble 
what  they  ufed  to  drink  in  PXealth,  infomuclj  that  he  made 
them  drink  half  Wine  and  half  Water.  Hence  the  Drinking 
Wine  unmixed  was  called  ’AxfpiO'D,  by  a  Derivation  which  is 
retained  in  Latin  and  Englilh,  for  Tempera  is  the  fame  as  xe- 
(y.vvvpt,  to  mix.  Hence  the  Word  was  applied  to  Excefs  of 
any  Sort,  as  in  Eating,  Drinking,  Sleeping,  and  Venery.  And 
it  is  ufed  in  this  Senfe  frequently  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  Greek 
medicinal  Writers  from  him. 

But  (?A ny-Aia)  ACRASIA  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  very  different 
Senfe  by  Hippocrates,  and  in  many  Places  fignifies  the  fame  as 
Acratia  (’Ax^y/rs/a),  Weaknefs,  Impotence,  or  Inability  for 
Motion.  ’Ax£9S (Titty  in  this  Senfe,  Ihould  have  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as  ’A  n  f 

ACRATIA.  ’AxfstJ'S/it,  from  *  Negative,  and 
Strength.  Imbecillity,  or  Inability  for  Motion.  This,  and 
the  AdjeClive  ’Ax^at is  very  common  in  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  the  other  medicinal  Waiters.  It  is  either  applied  to  the 
whole  Body,  deprived  of  Motion,  or  any  particular  Part,  as 
the  Tongue,  when  by  Diftemper  rendered  incapable  of  articu¬ 
lating  the  Voice.  They  are  alfo  applied  to  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines,  which,  through  Weaknefs,  cannot  retain  the  Ali¬ 
ment  received,  but  too  foon  difeharge  it,  eithei  by  Vomit,  or 
by  Way  of  Diarrhoea. 

’AxfctTHf  is  ufed  in  a  Senfe  fomewhat  different  by  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  Epidem.  L.  6.  Sett.  8.  Apborifm.  45.  in  the  Opinion  of  his 
Interpreters.  The  Paflage  is  thus,  h  olriv  *xp*TM*  {<>«• 
This,  they  fay,  means  that  a  Phyfician  Ihould  diftinguilh  when 
it  is  proper  to  terrify  a  Patient  that  is  unruly,  and  cannot  con¬ 
tain  himfelf.  If  this  Interpretation  is  right,  ’Axpariif  m  this 
Place  fignifies  unruly,  or  incapable  of  reftraining  themfelves  to  a 

proper  Conduct.  „  , 

ACRATISMA.  A  Breakfaft  amongft  the 

old  Greeks,  confifting  of  a  Morlel  of  Bread  loake^  in  pure  un 

mixed  Wine.  Conftantinc ,  Cajlellus. 

The  Derivation  of  this  Word  is  the  fame  as  t  lat  o  cJaf 
becaufe  the  Wine,  ufed  on  this  Occafion,  was  not  mixed  wi 


Water. 


ACRA- 
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ACR  ATOM  ELL  ’Aitp* ri//€A/.  The  fame  as  Mulfum. 
Wine  mixed  with  Honey.  See  Mulsum. 

ACRATOS.  "AxpctT©-  or  from  «  Negative, 

and  x*p dvvvpi,  to  mix.  Pure,  fimple,  unrnixcd.  1  his  is  ve¬ 
ry  often  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and  applied  to  the  Excretions  of 
different  Sorts,  and  is  always  of  very  bad  Prefage.  Thus,  in 
his  Prcsnotiones ,  he  obferves,  that,  in  all  painful  Diforders  of 
the  Pleura  and  Lungs,  the  Spit  fhould  appear  mixed  with  yel¬ 
low,  and  that  ’tis  a  dangerous  Symptom  if  it  is  all  yellow 
without  any  Mixture  axpMTor).  And  immediately  af¬ 

ter,  he  tells  us,  that,  if  the  Spit  is  fo  unmixed  as  to  appear 
black,  it  is  a  very  bad  Circumftance.  • 

This  is  again  repeated,  Coac.  Pranot.  390.  in  almoft  the 
fame  Words. 

With  Refpedl  to  what  is  discharged  by  Vomit,  he  obferves, 
[Pranot.)  that  a  Mixture  of  Phlegm  and  Bile  is  beft,  but  that 
what  is  more  unmixed  (axpurWepa/)  is  much  worfe.  And 
{Coac.  Pranot.  560.)  he  fays,  what  is  difcharged  by  Vomit  in 
fmall  Quantities,  and  by  a  little  at  a  Time,  if  bilious,  and  un¬ 
mixed,  fAxp htcli)  is  of  bad  Prefage,  in  too  copious  Purging, 
and  Pains  of  the  Loins.  And  again,  (Preedift.  L.  1.  6 2.)  he 
fays,  unmixed  (’'Axpnra)  Vomits,  attended  with  Anxiety,  and 
Reftlefnefs  (’Affufiei),  are  very  bad.  Arid  ( Epidem .  L.  2. 
Seif.  2.)  he  obferves,  that  in  Vomits  that  are  taken  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Fever,  if  what  is  difcharged,  at  the  End  of  the  Ope¬ 
ration,  begins  to  appear  unmixed  ’tis  a  Sign  of 

Putrefaction. 

The  fame  Author  alfo  condemns  fincere  and  unmixed  Stools. 
As  in  Aphor.  6.  L.  7.  where  he  fays  that,  in  chronical 
Diforders,  Lofs  of  Appetite,  fincere  or  unmixed  Stools  are 
bad.  The  Reading  here,  in  Foefius,  differs  from  that  of  Heur- 
nius.  In  the  firft,  the  Stools  are  called  *Axf>m/  >  in  the  laft 
X^kaHis  ;  but  the  Senfe  feems  pretty  much  the  fame  either 
Way,  what  is  meant  being  probably  bilious  Stools  without  any 
Mixture.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  right  to  infert  both  Words. 
In  the  fame  SeCtion,  Aph.  23.  thefe  Sorts  of  Stools  are  again  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of,  as  of  bad  Prefage. 

Galen  fays,  Hippocrates  means,  by  thefe  Stools,  fuch  as  are 
not  mixed  with  any  watery  Moifture,  but  are  all  of  one  Colour, 
either  yellow,  black,  seruginous,  or  porraceous. 

Hippocrates  alfo  applies ’'Axpim?  to  Blood  difcharged  from  the 
Nofe,  and  this  is  always  mentioned  as  a  bad  Symptom.  Ga¬ 
len  explains  it  of  Blood  that  is  black  and  thick.  In  the  Cafe 
of  Philifcus,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  firft  Book  of  Epidemics,  it 
is  faid  that,  on  the  fifth  Day  about  Noon,  this  Sort  of  Blood 
(’'AxpwToy)  diftilled  from  the  Nofe.  The  next  Day  about  Noon 
he  died.  Phyficians,  who  have  obferved  fome  few  Drops  of 
thick  black  Blood  difcharged  from  the  Nofe  of  Patients  under 
much  the  fame  Circumftances  as  Philifcus,  will  know  what 
Hippocrates  means  by  ” Akatov,  better  than  it  can  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  Words,  and  will  be  fenfible  that  Galen’s  Interpretation 
is  right.  Haemorrhages  of  the  Nofe  in  Fevers  are  critical  and 
falutarv,  when  the  Blood  is  in  fuch  a  State  of  Fluidity,  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  difcharged  in  fufficient  Quantities.  But  when 
the  Blood  is  thick  and  black,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Philifcus,  for 
that  Reafon  a  Crifis  by  the  Blood-veffels  is  prevented,  and  the 
Patient,  after  fuch  an  Effort,  generally  perifhes. 

’'Ax.piiTov  alfo  fignifies  Wine  unmixed,  as  Merum  is  in  like 
Manner  ufed  in  Latin, 

Blit  ’'AxfMroi'  is  alfo  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  to  fignify  vehement, 
exceffive,  intemperate,  and  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Symptoms 
ofDifeafes,  to  the  Catamenia,  to  Palenefs,  to  exceffive  ftrong 
Aliment.  And  by  other  Authors  to  a  Diarrhoea,  to  Anger,  to 
Heat*  or  any  Thing  in  Excefs. 

ACRE.  vAxp».  It  fignifies  the  End  or  Extremity  of  the 
Nofe. 

ACREA.  ’'A xpiet.  The  Extremities,  among  which  are 
reckoned  the  Arms,  Legs,  Nofe,  and  Ears.  From  thefe  fome 
Prefages  are  drawn  in  Diftempers.  Thus  Hippocrates,  Precdidl. 
L.  1.  43.  obferves,  that  fudden  Changes  of  the  Extremities, 
with  Refpe<ft  to  Heat  and  Cold,  are  bad  Symptoms.  This  is 
repeated,  Coac.  Preenot.  56.  and  in  the  very  fame  Words. 
Coldnefs  of  the  Extremities  is  alfo  mentioned  in  many  Places 
of  the  Epidemics ,  as  attending  Fevers  of  an  ill  Sort,  which  is 
reprefented  as  a  very  bad  Symptom,  if  they  don’t  grow  warm 
agnin  without  Difficulty. 

"Axps*  is  alfo  applied  to  the  Extremities  of  Animals  ufed  by 
Way  of  Food.  Thus,  Epidem.  L.  7.  a  Part  of  Aleman’s 
Diet  is  faid  to  be  Huknv&s  Cos  dvpzuv  jy-3 uv,  which  Celfus  calls 
Trunculi  fuum,  L.  2.  C.  20.  and  places  amongft  Aliments  of 
rrnod  Nourifhment.  They  feem  to  be  what  we  call  Petty- 
Toes. 

ACRESPERON,  ’A Kt>z<T‘Tsipjv,  fronVA K&f,  extreme,  and 
"I'Wsfof,  the  Evening.  The  Beginning  of  the  Evening,  or 
Nio-ht  in  the  Senfe  of  Hippocrates.  Foefius.  G or r ecus.  Con- 

b  t  ^  .  • 

(lantine.  Galen. 

ACRETOPOSIA,  ’AmtTovrocnA,  from  ''Axpmov,  Wine 
unmixed  with  Water,  and  n»<r/f,  Drink.  It  fignifies  the 
Drinking  of  Wine  without  any  Mixture  of  Water.  Cafellus. 

ACRIBES.  ’Axer.StK.  The  Meaning  of  this  Word  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Galen  in  his  Trcatifc  de  Simpl.  Med.  L.  4.  C.  22. 
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When,  fays  he,  I  fay,  a  Thing  is  exa&ly  (’Ax?/.£«0  thus,  or 
thus,  I  mean,  that  it  is  purely  fo,  and,  as  much  as  is  poffible, 
void  of  all  other  Qualities. 

A  Tertian,  which  ceafes  within  twelve  Hours,  is  called,  ah 
exa<ft  (’A Tertian.  But,  if  the  Fit  exceeds  that  Time-, 
it  is  not  an  exaft  Tertian  (*x  tex?//2iif).  Oribafm, 

ACRIMONIA.  Acrimony.  The  different  Species  of  Acri¬ 
mony  are  taken  Notice  of  under  the  refpe&ive  Articles.  Any 
Thing  is  faid  to  be  acrimonious,  that  is  pungent,  ftimulating, 
and  corroding,  as  Bodies  which  are  alcaline,  acid,  and  mu¬ 
riatic. 

ACRIFOLIUM.  Amongft  the  old  Botanifis,  it  is  applied 

'  to  any  Plant  with  a  prickly  Leaf. 

ACRIS.  ‘'Axe/f.  This  properly  fignifies  the  Top  of  a 
Mountain,  and  hence  is  applied  to  the  fharp  Extremities  of  frac¬ 
tured  Bones,  as  in  Hippocrates,  de  Articulis.  But  Foefius  thinks 
’'Oxf/f  fhould  be  read  in  this  Place  inftead  of’' A rifts.  "O Kpi$ 
fignifies  much  the  fame. 

Acris,  ’Ax?L,  alfo  fignifies  a  Locuft,  an  Infeft,  which  the 
Parthians  and  Indians  eat,  and  which  was  St;  Johns  Food  in 
the  Wildernefs,  as  is  fuppofed.  / 

ACRISIA.  ’Axp ioia,  from  a  Negative,  and  Kptv*,  to 
judge.  Of  feparate.  It  fignifies  that  State  of  Crudity  and 
inconco<ftion  of  the  Juices,  which  prevents  a  Separation  of  the 
morbific  Matter,  and  the  confequent  Expulfion  of  it  out  of  the 
Body,  and  is  direifly  the  Reverfe  to  a  Crifis. 

Galen  explains  it,  by  either  no  Crifis  at  all,  or  one  that  is 
made  with  much  Difficulty,  or  which  is  ineffectual  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Patient,  who,  after  it,  does  not  grow  better,  but 
rather  worfe  than  he  was  before.  See  Crisis. 

ACRITON.  5,A xpmr.  This  is  explained  by  Galen  by 
’A SiMne/Joii,  not  feparable,  not  diftinct,  confufed,  or  of  which 
we  can  form  no  Idea. 

Gorneus  fays,  it  fignifies  immenfe  or  infinite. 

ACRIVIOLA,  [of  Acer ,  fharp,  and  Viola,  Violet,  i.  e.  Sharp 
Violet J  commonly  called  Nafurtium  Indicum,  or  Indian  Crefs. 

^Characters  are , 

The  Leaves  are  round,  umbilicated,  and  placed  alternately  ; 
the  Stalks  are  trailing  ;  the  Cup  of  the  Flower  is  quinquefid  ; 
the  Flowers  confift  of  five  Leaves,  which  are  in  Form  of  a  Vio¬ 
let  ;  the  Seeds  are  roundifh  and  rough,  three  of  them  fucceeding 
each  Flower. 

There  are  five  Varieties  of  this  Plant  in  the  Englifh  Gar¬ 
dens,  viz. 

1.  Acriviola,  Frid.  Caff.  T.  935*  The  leffer  Indian  Crefs. 

2.  Acriviola,  fore  fulphureo ,  Boerh.  The  leffer  yellow  In¬ 
dian  Crefs. 

3.  Acriviola,  maxima  odorata ,  Boerh,  The  great  Indian 
Crefs. 

4.  Acriviola,  maxima  odorata ,  fore  fulphureo,  Boerh.  The 
great  yellow  Indian  Crefs. 

5.  Acriviola,  maxima  odorata,  fore  plena.  The  great  double 
Nafturtium,  or  Indian  Crefs.  Miller. 

This  is  efteemed  a  good  Antifcorbutic.  The  young  Shoots 
and  Fruit  are  ufed  in  Pickles.  It  abounds  with  a  volatile,  oily* 
acrid  Salt. 

ACROASIS,  JAxj  oA7ts,  or  ’Axjo  wet  is.  It  fignifies  an  Au¬ 
dience,  Harangue,  Ledlure,  or  what  in  foreign  Univerfities 
they  call  a  College. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  Oath ,  diftinguifhes  n A^etyytktA  from 
’Axgp'fitr/j  ;  by  the  firft  probably  meaning  aPrecept,  or  Aphorifm  ; 
by  the  fecond,  Le&ures  upon  it,  in  order  to  explain  it,  or 
Dodfrine  delivered  in  Words.  This  Meaning  is  confirmed  by 
the  Ufe  the  fame  Author  makes  of  ’Axed  agio  in  his  Treatife, 
intitled  Tla&cyyekUt,  where  he  fays,  If  you  have  a  Mind  to 
make  an  Harangue  (’AxpW/v)  for  the  Sake  of  the  Populace,  or 
before  a  Populace ,  do  it  without  Ofentation. 

ACROBYSTIA,  ’Axpo/Surtet,  the  Extremity  of  the  Pre¬ 
puce,  from  ’'Axpof,  extreme,  and  Bda,  to  cover.  See  Acro- 
postHia. 

ACROCHEIRIA,  ’Axpop^s/pfn.  Acrocheiresis,  ’Axpo- 
X&Php/s.  Acrocheirismos,  ’Axpo7/«f/(rjuor.  From  "Axfor, 
extreme,  and  x* P>  a  Hand.  An  Exercife  amongft  the  An- 
tients.  It  feems  to  be  a  Species  of  Wreftling,  where  they  only 
hold  by  the  Hands,  as  the  Derivation  imports.  Dacier  fays, 
the  Combatants  only  fqueezed  each  other  by  the  Hands,  till 
one  yielded  to  the  other.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  fecond  and 
third  Book  of  Hippocrates,  de  Vidius  Ratione. 

ACROCHEIRIS.  Axpo^npif,  This  has  the  fame  Derivati¬ 
on  as  the  preceding. 

Gorrzeus  fays,  it  fignifies  the  Arm  from  the  Elbow  to  the 
Ends  of  the  Fingers,  xe‘?  fignifying  the  Arm  from  the  Sca¬ 
pula  to  the  Fingers  Ends. 

ACROCHLIARON,  ’Axpo^xiapo'y.  From  "Axpos  extreme, 
and  X'kictpos,  warm.  It  fignifies  very  warm,  lukewarm,  or  as 
warm  as  a  Liquid  can  conveniently  be  drank. 

ACROCHOLIA,  ’Axpox°*t*.  From  "Axpof,  extreme,  and 
X°*n,  Anger.  Violent  Anger. 

ACROCHORDON,  'Axpo^o From’Axp^  extreme,  and 

X°ffi,  a  String. 

Galen 
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Galen  fays,  the  Antients  impofe  Names  upon  Things  from 
very  odd  Analogies,  particularly  in  the  Inftances  ofEpinyftis, 
-Acrochordon,  and  NyAalops.  The  Firft  they  called  fo,  be- 
caufe  it  breaks  out  in  the  Night ;  the  Second,  becaufe  of  its  Si- 
t<mion  on  the  Suffice  of  the  Skin  ;  the  Third,  becaufe  they 
who  are  afte^ed  with  it  cannot  fee  m  the  Night.  De  Methodo 

An  Acrochordon  is  a  round  Excrefcence  on  the  Skin,  with  a 

{lender  Bafe.  Galen ,  Def.  Medic. 

The  Greeks  call  that  Excrefcence  an  Acrochordon ,  where 
fomething  hard  concretes  under  the  Skin,  which  is  fomething 
rough,  of  the  fame  Colour  as  the  Skin,  flender  at  the  Bafe, 
and  broader  above.  It  is  fmall  in  Size,  feldom  exceeding  that 
of  a  Bean.  One  feldom  appears  alone,  but  generally  a  great 
many  at  a  Time,  principally  in  Children.  Sometimes  they 
difappear  fuddenly,  fometimes  they  excite^  a  flight  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  fometimes  fuppurate. 

If  an  Acrochordon  is  cut  out,  it  leaves  no  Root  behind,  and 
therefore  is  not  fubjedl  to  grow  again.  6 elfus,  L.  5-  C.  28.^ 

By  this  Account  we  find  the  Acrochordon  is  that  Species  of 
Wart,  which  Wifeman  calls  Penfile.  It  is  generally  extirpated, 
when  it  becomes  troublefome,  either  by  Ligature  or  Excifion. 


See  Verruca. 

ACROCHORISMUS,  ’AxW^«.  From  extreme, 

and  YLoptva,  to  dance.  An  Exercife  which  confided  in  Dancing, 
attended  with  violent  Agitations  of  the  Arms  and  Legs. 

Schulzius  fays,  in  the  Acrochorifnus,  they  joined  Hands  to 
Hands,  or  Forehead  to  Forehead,  and  endeavoured  topufh  each 
other  out  of  the  Place  they  flood  in. 

ACROCOLIA,  ’Azpozdhx.  From  "Axpof,  extreme,  and 
a  Limb.  Thefe  are  the  Extremities  of  Animals,  which 
are  ufed  in  Food,  as  the  Feet  of  Calves,  Swine,  Sheep,  Oxen, 
or  Lambs,  and  of  the  Broths  of  which,  Jellies  are  frequently 
made.  Caflellus  from  Budasus  adds,  that  the  internal  Parts 
of  Animals  are  alfo  called  by  this  Name,  in  Englifh  Giblets. 

They  are  recommended  by  Hippocrates  (de  Mulkrum  Morbis, 
L.  2.)  as  a  proper  Food,  when  there  is  a  Tendency  towards  a 
Dropfy.  And  they  are,  in  other  Places,  recommended  as  Food 
of  eafy  Digeftion,  and  proper  for  weak  Stomachs. 

ACRODRYA,  ’Axpdfyy*.  From  "ax^,  extreme,  and 
properly  an  Oak,  but  taken  for  any  Sort  of  Wood.  All 
Sorts  of  autumnal  Fruits,  produced  by  Trees,  whether  of  the 
Nut,  Apple,  or  Plum  Kind.  Stri&ly  it  is  faid  to  fignify  only 
thofe  Sorts  of  Fruits,  that  are  covered  with  a  Shell,  orHufk. 
But  the  Ufe  made  of  it  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  other  medici¬ 
nal  Writers,  gives  no  Grounds  for  this  DiftimStion. 

ACROLENION,  ’AxpotoW.  Caflellus  fays,  this  is  the 
fame  as  Olecranon,  the  great  Procefs  of  the  Ulna.  I  have 
met  with  the  Word  in  no  other  Author. 

ACROMION,  ’Axpwpuor.  From’'Axpo?,  extreme,  andTpjj, 
the  Shoulder.  That  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Scapula  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  Extremity  of  the Clavicula.  See  Scapula. 

ACROMPHALION,  ’A xpopQcbuov.  From  "A xp0?,  extreme, 
and  "OpKpaV*,  the  Navel.  The  Tip  of  the  Navel.  Gorrcsus. 

ACRON,  "Axpov,  It  fignifies,  in  a  medicinal  Senfe,  that 
which  is  molt  excellent  in  its  Kind.  Thus  *'Axpo/lp»w}  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hippocrates  de  Morb.  Mulierum ,  fignifies  the  mofl 
excellent  Sort  of  Unguentum  Irinum.  Foef. 

Acron,  amongfl  the  antient  Botanifls,  was  ufed  to  fignify 
the  Capitulum,  Top,  or  Flower  of  Plants  of  the  Thiflle  Kind. 
Saltnafus  Hyl.  latric. 

Acron.  A  Phyfician  of  Agrigentum,  a  Contemporary  of 
Empedocles,  who  lived  fome  little  Time  before  Hippocrates. 
Pliny  reprefents  him.  as  living  in  Friendfhip  with  Empedocles ; 
but,  the  Learned  believe,  from  fome  PafTages  in  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius,  and  Suidas,  that  Pliny  was  deceived  into  this  Opinion,  by 
an  Epigram,  made  by  Empedocles,  as  an  Epithaph  for  Acron, 
which  Pliny  underflood  as  a  Compliment,  but  which  in  Rea¬ 
lity  was  intended  as  a  Ridicule.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  very 
probable,  that  they  fhould  agree,  their  Sentiments,  with  Refpe£t 
to  Medicine,  being  diredtly  oppofite.  Empedocles  probably  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  Appearances  inDifeafes,and  the  Effedls  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  from  the  Principles  of  the  Philofophy  he  profefled  ;  where¬ 
as  Acron ,  though  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  his  Pradlice,  thought 
all  Manner  of  Reafoning,  in  Matters  relating  to  Medicine,  fu- 
perfluous,  and  therefore  he  is  claimed  by  the  Phyficians  of  the 
Empiric  Seel  as  their  Patron. 

What  we  learn  farther  of  Acron  is,  that  he  was  not  without  a 
fufficient  Share  of  Vanity,  affecting  to  be  thought  and  called  the 
Chief  of  the  Phyficians,  by  a  ridiculous  Allufion  to  his  Name, 
which  bears  the  Signification  of  Supreme. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Acron  was  at  Athens  in  the  Time  of 
the  great  Plague,  which  happened  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Peloponneflian  War,  and  that  he  advifed  the  Athenians  to  light 
great  Fires  in  the  Streets,  near  tlie  Sick,  probably  with  a 
View  of  purifying  the  Air.  This  is  by  others  related  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  It  was  very  common  for  the  Antients  to  attribute 
the  remarkable  Cures,  and  the  extraordinary  Methods  of  Prac¬ 
tice  of  one  Phyfician,  to  many  others  of  Eminence  j  and  the 
Moderns  have  carried  this  Weaknefs  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Ex¬ 
travagance  and  Folly,  that  even  Reparties,  made  by  Phyficians 
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who  have  been  dead  fome  Centuries,  are  related  of  Phyficians 
that  arrive  at  any  Degree  of  Eminence  in  every  Age  and 
Country. 

Suidas  fays,  Acron  exercifed  the  Profeflion  of  Sophift  at  A- 
thens,  but  Le  Clerc  thinks  it  a  Miftake. 

Le  Clerc  remarks,  that  the  Vanity  of  Acron  is  a  full  Con¬ 
futation  of  Celfus,  who  reprefents  the  Art  of  Phyfic  as  the  In¬ 
vention  of  the  Philofophcrs.  Becaule,  if  it  had  been  fo,  Acron , 
who  lived  after  Pythagoras,  and  at  the  fame  Time  with  Empe¬ 
docles,  and  depended  on  Experience  only,  could  not  have  had  the 
Infolence  to  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  fupreme  Place  amongfl  the 
Phyficians,  in  Prejudice  of  the  Inventors  of  the  Art. 

ACROPATHOS,  ’AxpWaSo?,  From  "Axpoc,  extreme,  and 
n udof,  a  Difeafe.  It  fignifies  literally  a  Difeafe  at  the  Top 
or  fuperior  Part.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife,  de  Super - 
feetatione ,  applies  it  to  the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Uterus  ;  and 
[Pradidl.  L.  2.)  to  Cancers,  which  appear  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Body.  Thefe  he  calls  ’AxpoTraSoi,  by  Way  of  DiftincStion  froni 
thofe,  which  are  KpvVrot,  hid  or  concealed  iii  the  internal 
Parts;  unlefs  by  ’Axp6vx%i  he  means  thofe  that  are  ulcerated, 
and  by  Kpim-m,  thofe  which  are  not  yet  broke. 

ACROPIS,  ^Axponrif.  From  "Axpo;,  extreme,  and  ^OF,  the 
Voice.  It  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  feveral  Times  in  the  feventh 
Book  of  Epidemics ,  as  an  Epithet  for  the  Tongue,  which, 
either  by  Reafon  of  Drynefs,  or  fome  Imperfedtion  in  the  Mu- 
fcles,  cannot  articulate  the  Voice.  And  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
Patient  labouring  under  fuch  a  Diforder. 

ACROPLOA,  ’AxpoVAoa.  From  "Axpo?,  extreme,  and  tlXi'a, 
to  fail.  Superficial.  Hippocrates  [Lib.  I.  de  Morbis)  having 
given  an  Account  of  the  Diforders  to  which  the  Veins  in. 
the  Lungs  are  fubjefl,  adds,  that  the  fuperficial  ( Axpo7 rXoa) 
Veins  on  the  Infide  of  the  Pleura,  or  Side,  are  affedled  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

ACROPOSTHIA,  'Axpw oaSlw,  or  ’Axpam^ia.  From  xxpo(r 
extreme,  and  ndc-Su,  the  Prepuce,  or  the  Skin  which  covers  the 
Gians  of  the  Penis.  The  Extremity  of  the  Prepuce.  That 
Part  which  is  cut  off  in  Circumcifion. 

Hippocrates  Aphor.  19.  L.  6.  and  Coac.  Pranot.  504.  repre¬ 
fents  the  Acropojlhia  as  a  Part  incapable  of  Re-union,  if  cut  or 
divided.  And  the  fame  Author  [de  Morbis ,  L.  4.)  tells  us,  that 
this  Part  will  difeover  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  though  other 
Signs  of  it,  which  he  mentions  before,  do  not  appear.  But  he 
does  not  inform  us  in  what  Manner.  However,  Celfus  and 
Aretaeus  explain  this,  by  telling  us,  that  a  Patient,  who  has 
a  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  endeavours  frequently  to  relieve  his  Pain, 
by  flretching  or  extending  the  Penis,  Aretaeus  fays,  as  if  they 
would  pull  out  the  Bladder  together  with  the  Stone  ;  for  this 
Purpofe  they  lay  hold  of  the  Acropojlhia ,  in  which  and  thd 
Gians  there  is  an  uneafy  Senfation.  They  who  have  been 
racked  by  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
this  Symptom. 

ACROPSILON,  ’Axfov]/i>*o».  From  «*poj,  extreme,  and 
4d*o$,  bare.  It  fignifies  bare  at  the  Top,  Hippocrates  [Epi- 
dem.  L.  4.)  applies  it  to  the  Pudendum  of  a  Boy,  who  was  af- 
fedled  with  a  Tumour  of  both  Hypochondria,  and  Exulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  Navel. 

ACROS.  "Axpoq.  Extreme,  uppermoft.  It  is  alfo  ufed  td 
fignify  the  very  beft  of  the  Kind.  See  Acron. 

ACROS  APES,  ’Axpoaocvh;.  From  «*poj,  extreme,  and 
£r«w ,  to  putrefy.  Galen  explains  this,  foon  changed  in  the  Su¬ 
perficies  (’En-kTroXiij)  but  Foefius  fays,  fome  Copies  fubftitute  (3pxx& 
for  ’ETrtwoAijV,  which  is  moft  likely  to  be  right,  for  then  it 
will  fignify,  foon  changed,  or  in  a  (hort  Time.  The  Word  is 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Treatife,  de  Alimento.  The  Paf- 
fage  is,  Smok  veWiv  xxpoacvrrh;.  FoefiuS,  if  I  underftand  his 
Meaning,  interprets  this  Paflage  thus  :  Aliment  gently  boiled 
(leviter  codlum)  agrees  with  young  People.  But  the  Explanation 
of  ‘Axpocuwsf,  given  by  Caflellus,  from  Valefius,  feems  more  to 
the  Purpofe.  According  to  this,  ’Axpo^ctT^f  fignifies,  eafy  of 
Digeftion  ;  and  then  the  Paflage  will  run  thus:  Aliments  are  eaft- 
ly  digejled  by  young  Men.  Or,  Aliments  are  eafy  of  Digeftion  in  the 
Stomachs  of  young  Men .  And  this  we  find  true  in  Fadl. 

ACROSPELOS.  ’A*f°Wxoj.  A  Name  of  the  Bromus 
Diofcoridis,  or  Wild-Oat-Grafs.  Gorrcsus. 

ACROTERIA.  ’Axpan^pi*.  The  Extremities,  or  extreme 
Parts  of  the  Body,  as  the  Hands  and  Feet.  Caflellus  adds  the 
Head,  and  Galen  the  Head,  Nofe,  and  Ears. 

Hippocrates,  Aphor.  I.  Sett.  7.  marks  a  Refrigeration  of  the 
Extremities  in  acute  Difeafes,  as  a  bad  Symptom.  And,  in 
Aph.  26.  of  the  fame  Section,  he  pronounces  a  Refrigeration  of 
the  Extremities,  in  painful  Diforders  of  the  Belly,  of  bad  Pre- 
fa  ge.  In  the  Geneva  Edition  of  Foefius  of  i6^7»  AxuTypHu* 
is  printed,  by  Miftake,  for  ’Axpor^U.  It  is  taken  Notice  of 
in  the  Treatife,  de  Ratione  Vidius  in  A  cutis,  amongfl  other  bad 
Symptoms  attending  acute  Diforders.  It  is  a  little  after 
mentioned  as  an  Effect  of  Oxymel,  given  improperly  in  acute 
Cafes.  And  again,  as  a  Symptom  attending  a  Caufus,  or 
Burning  Fever.  In  the  fame  Treatife  it  is  alfo  mentioned  as  a 
Symptom  of  a  Sort  of  Fit,  there  deferibed,  when  a  Patient  in 
Health  is  fuddenly  feized  with  an  Interception,  or  Lois  ot  Voice, 
without  any  evident  Caufe.  ,  j 
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It  Is  unlverfally  theDo&rine  of  Hippociates,and,  from  him,  of 

.1  medicinal  W riters,  that,  In  acute  Diforders,  it  is  a  good 
Sign  to  have  all  Parts  of  the  Body  equally  hot.  And  that  it  is  a 
very  bad  Symptom,  to  have  the  Arms  and  Legs  cold,  whilft 
the  Belly  and  Sides  are  hot }  and  this  is  confirmed  by  common 
Obfervation. 

Galen  fays,  a  Refrigeration  of  the  Extremities  is  often  caufed 
by  Afte&ions  of  the  Cardia,  or  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  moft  pernicious  Symptom,  when  it  happens  in 
Inflammations  of  theVifcera.  Phyiicians  meet  with  frequent 
Confirmations  of  all  this  Do&rine,  in  Pra&ice. 

ACROTERIASMUS.  ’AxfWTJjfiac-ibtoc.  An  Amputation  of 
any  of  the  Extremities.  See  Am  put  a  tio. 

ACRO  FHOREX,  AxpoSJ^f,  From  a-xpo*,  extreme,  and 
Sufvacrv,  to  get  drunk.  By  the  Etymology,  it  fhould  feem  to 
fignify  one  that  is  exceffively  drunk  ;  and  thus,  Conftantine  fays, 
fome  interpret  it.  But  it  is  more  generally  taken  to  fignify 
one  that  has  drank  till  he  has  juft  attained  the  firft  Stage  of 
Drunkennefs,  or,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Englifh,  is  fuddled. 

ACROTHYMION,  Axpo%f/,tor.  From  *xp®s,  extreme,  and 
Qfaf,  Thyme. 

A  Species  of  Wart  defcribed  by  Celfus.  It  is  broad  at  the 
Bafis,  but  narrow  at  the  Top,  hard,  and  rough.  The  Top  of 
it  refembles  the  Flower  of  Thyme  in  Colour,  whence  it  de¬ 
rives  the  Name.  The  Top  eafily  fplits,  and  bleeds.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  about  the  Size  of  an  Egyptian  Bean,  feldom  bigger,  fometimes 
very  fmall.  Sometimes  a  Angle  one  grows  on  the  Palms  of  the 
Hands,  or  inferior  Parts  of  the  Feet,  but  fometimes  there  are 
more.  Thofe  are  moft  troublefome,  which  grow  on  the  obfcene 
Parts,  and  moft  fubjeft  to  bleed.  Celfus ,  L.  5.  C.  28.  S.  14. 

ACMO.  Red  Coral.  Rulandus.  fohnfon. 

ACTiEA.  An  Herb,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  L.  27.  C.  7. 
Ray  thinks  it  the  Aconitum  Racemofum ,  called  alfo  Chrifophoria- 
tia.  Herb  Chrijlopber ,  or  Bane-berry.  This  is,  in  the  Opinion 
of  all  Botanifts,  a  very  poifonous  Plant.  But  Pliny  fays,  the 
Actaa  may  be  given  in  the  Quantity  of  an  Acetabulum,  that  is, 
half  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint,  in  internal  Diforders  of  Women. 
Either  therefore  Ray,  or  Pliny,  or  the  Botanifts,  who  repre- 
fent  the  Aconitum  Racemofum  as  poifonous,  muft  be  miftaken. 

ACTE,  ’axtij.  The  Elder.  See  Sambucus. 

ACTIN.  or  Ax7if,  A  Ray  of  the  Sun,  or  of 

Lightening. 

ACTINE.  *Ajtrm.  A  Name  of  the  Herb  Bunias  or  Na- 
pus.  Gorueus.  See  Nap  us. 

ACTINOBOLISMUS.  ’AxrivojSoAisr^oj,  ’axtwo/JgA Irra¬ 
diation.  .  It  is  applied  to  that  inftantaneous  Action  of  the 
animal  Spirits,  by  which  they  convey  the  Inclinations  of  the 
Mind  to  the  Organs  of  voluntary  Motion.  It  is  alfo  called  Di- 
RADIATIO. 

ACTIO.  Action.  The  Aftions  or  Funaions  of  the  Body 
are  divided,  by  the  Writers  of  Inftitutes,  into  the  Vital,  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  Natural.  The  Vital  are  fuch  as  are  fo  neceffary,  that 
the  Individual  cannot  fubflft  a  few  Minutes  without  their  Exer- 
cife.  Such  is  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs  ;  the  Secre¬ 
tion  of  Spirits  in  the  Cerebellum,  upon  which  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  and  Lungs  depends ;  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and 
Spirits  in  their  proper  Veffels. 

The  Natural  Actions  are  fuch  as  are  neceffary  for  the  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Animal,  but  not  fo  immediately,  but  that  it 
may  fubftft  a  confiderable  Time  without  them,  as  the  Digeftion 
of  the  Aliment,  and  its  Converfion  into  Blood. 

Under  Animal  Adtions  are  comprehended  thofe  which  confti- 
tute  the  Senfes  of  Touch,  Tafte,  Smell,  Vifion,  Hearing,  Per¬ 
ception,  Imagination,  Memory,  Judgment,  Ratiocination,  Af¬ 
fections  of  the  Mind,  and  voluntary  Motion,  without  any  or 
all  of  which  an  Animal  may  live,  but  not  very  comfortably. 
Boerhaave.  J  * 

The  Writers  of  Inftitutes  alfo  mention  other  Actions,  which 
they  call  Peculiar  to  the  Sex,  Private,  or  Public.  Thofe  Pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Sex,  are  of  the  Organs  of  Generation  in  each  Sexj 
Private  Actions  are  fuch  as  regard  particular  Parts ;  Public  Ac¬ 
tions  are  thofe  which  are  performed  for  the  Sake  of  the  whole 
Body,  as,  the  A&ion  of  the  Stomach  in  digefting  the  Ali¬ 
ment.  ,  • 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  Fun&ions. 

But  all  Parts  of  the  Body  have  an  Action  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  Thus,  the  Offices,  performed  by  the  Mufcles,  Veffels, 
Glands,  and  Vifcera,  are  called  their  refpedive  AClions,  which 
will  be  explained  under  the  Names  of  each  particular  Part. 

ACTlVUS.  Active.  It  is  applied  to  Medicines  whofe 
Operations  are  quick  and  brifk,  and  fuch  whofe  Effeds  are 
fudden  and  great. 

AC  I  ON.  A  Town  about  five  Miles  from  London,  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  purging  mineral  Water,  of  which  Dr.  Allen  gives 
the  following  Account  : 

Much  nitrous  Efflorefcence  appears  in  the  Clay  about  the 
Weil. 

The  Spring  opens  northerly  ;  it  is  reputed  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Purgers  about  London  :  It  is  noted  to  occafion  a  great  Sorenefs 
of  the  Inteftines  and  Fundament,  which  is  reafonably  referred 
to  the  Quantity  of  Salt  they  wafti  from  the  Body,  but  the  Pene- 
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tration  of  the  Salt  of  the  Water  may  make  it  more  pungent 
and  keen.  The  Water  was  whitifh,  not  fo  clear  as  Epfom 
not  faltifh,  but  rather  to  me  feemed  fweet,  with  a  little  of  the 
Bitternefs  of  Epfom  :  It  curdles  with  Soap,  as  do  all. 

The  Salt  of  this  Water  is  foft,  and  not  cryftallized,  where¬ 
in  it  agrees  with  Epfom  Salt,  though  I  thought  fcarce  fo  f0ft. 
The  diftind  Nature  of  this  Water,  or  Salt  of  this  Water,  con- 
fifts  in  that  this  Salt  is  more  calcarious,  or  of  the  Nature  of 
Salt  of  Lime;  for  the  Water,  boiled  high,  difturbed  a  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Sublimate  in  fair  Water,  whence  it  precipitated  a  vel- 
lowifh  Sediment,  a  little  more  yellow  than  the  Water,  which 
it  left  white.  And  this  Salt  is  likewife  more  nitrous,  or  hath 
more  of  the  Nature  of  the  Salt  of  the  upper  Soil,  as  appears  in 
that  it  takes  a  pale  Yellow  from  Gall,  but  dufky  and  difturbed 
as  common  Salt  doth  effed  ;  not  fo  dirty,  nor  fo  apt  to  preci¬ 
pitate  as  Sal  Calcarium.  With  Syrup  of  Violets  it  took  a 
Green,  with  Tindureof  Logwood,  made  with  Brandy,  a  deep 
Red  and  Purpliih,  as  nitrous  Salts  do  with  cold  Tindure  of 
Logwood,  which  hot  would  give  a  full  Purple.  The  Salt 
did  not  precipitate  fine  Silver,  out  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which 
common  Salt  would.  A  Pint  and  a  half  of  the  Water  yielded 
forty-eight  Grains  of  Salt,  in  which  were  fix  Grains  and  a 
half  of  reddifh  Earth,  on  which  acid  Spirits  wrought.  The 
Earth  precipitated  in  Boiling.  Allen's  Hi/lory  of  purging  Wa¬ 
ters. 

ACTUALIS.  Actual.  This  is  applied  to  Things  which 
are  endued  with  any  Virtue,  Faculty,  or  Property,  which  ads 
by  an  immediate  Power  inherent  in  it.  It  is  the  Reverfe  of  Po¬ 
tential,  which  fignifies  endued  with  the  Power  of  producing  parti - 
cular  Effects. 

Thus  a  red-hot  Iron,  or  Fire,  is  called  the  aCiual  Cautery, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  Cauteries,  or  Cauftics,  that  have  the 
Power  of  producing  the  fame  Effed  upon  the  animal  Solids 
and  Fluids,  as  atfual  Fire  ;  thefe  laft  are  called  potential  Caute- 
ncs.  Thus  alfo  heated  Liquors  are  faid  to  be  aduallyhot,  Aau 
cahda;  but  Liquors,  which  are  capable  of  producing  Heat  in 
the  Body,  though  themfelves  cold,  are  faid  to  be  potentially 

Hence  the  W  ords.  Actus  and  Aau ,  may  be  underftood. 

The  Logicians  and  Metaphyficians  make  Ufe  of  this  Word 
in  Senfes  fomewhat  different  from  this,  but  it  is  Efficient  for 
the  prefent  Purpofe  to  explain  the  medicinal  Senfe. 

David  Lagneus,  in  his  Harmonia  C by  mica,  printed  in  the  Thea- 
trum  Chymicum ,  Vol.  4.  quotes  from  iEgidius  a  Definition  of 
the  Aaus  Aaivorum,  _  in  thefe  Words  :  Aaus  Aaivorum  funt 
m  Pat  lent  e  difpofito  :  id  ejl.  Forma  agit  fecundum  Materia  D'tf- 
pofitionem.  Caftellus,  inftead  of  difpofito,  quotes  it  by  Miftake 
Difpofitio.  The  Reader,  that  does  not  underftand  Latin,  will 
not  fuffer  much,  becaufe  I  do  not  tranflate  it,  for  it  is  equally 
Nonfenfe  in  Englifh  and  Latin.  n  1 

ACTUARIES  was  not  the  Name,  but  the  Title  of  John, 
the  Son  of  Zacharias,  a  Greek  Writer  of  the  latter  A<*es  ;  a 
Title,  which,  though  commonly  beftowed  on  the  Phfficians 
of  the  Conftantinopolitan  Court,  has  by  fome  Accident  of 
which  it  is  not  now  poffible  to  difcover  the  Original,  been  ap¬ 
propriated  to  this  Writer,  who  is  now  fcarcely  known  by  any 
other  Appellation.  1  1 

That  he  obtained  the  Honour  of  this  Title,  is  almoft  the 
only  Incident  of  his  Life,  of  which  any  Knowledge  has  de¬ 
scended  to  our  Times ;  but  his  Works,  which  remain,  afford  fuf- 
hcient  Teftimony,  that  he  was  not  exalted  beyond  his  Merit 
and  his  Dignity  was  not  the  Veil  of  Ignorance,  but  the  Diftinc- 
tion  of  Knowledge. 

His  fix  Books  of  Therapeutics,  which  he  compofed  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  went  on  an  Ambaffy  into  the 
North  tho  written,  as  he  informs  us,  with  very  little  Study,  and 
designed  only  for  ehe  private  Ufe  of  the  Ambaffador,  contlin,  as 
Dr.Iriend  obferves,  not  only  a  judicious  Compilation  of  the  Writ¬ 
ings  of  his  Predeceffors,  but  fome  Obfervations  not  to  be  found 
m  the  earlier  Authors,  as  in  his  Sedfion  on  the  Palpitation  of 
the  Heart,  of  which  he  mentions  two  Kinds,  one  proceeding 

or  ?eatf  B'rd’ Which  is  the  ™>» 

Kind  ,  the  °ther  fr°m  Vapours;  and  directs,  how  they 
may  be  dlftmgulfhed,  by  remarking  that  an  Inequality  of  the 
Pulfe  always  attends  that  which  is  the  Confequence  of  Piem¬ 
an’  but  not  that  which  is  produced  by  Vapours.  For  this 
D  (temper  he  dire&  to  purge  and  bleed,  in  which  he  has  been 
folbwed  by  many  of  the  greateft  Phyficians  of  later  Times. 

His  two  Books,  concerning  the  Spirit,,  are  obferved  by  Dr. 

rh  "plaTcerf“dfromGakn’ and  to  bcof  >ktkmia 

The  Dodfrme,  relating  to  Urine,  is  very  amply  laid  down  by 
lnm  in  feven  Treatifes,  in  which  at  leaft,  if  we  believe  his  own 

}  eltimony,  he  has  made  large  Additions  to  the  Obfervations  of 
former  Writers. 

He  is  placed  by  Fabricius  in  the  Time  of  Andronicus  Pake- 
ologus,  about  the  Year  1300,  or,  according  to  others,  noo. 
But,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Writer  of  thofe  Times,  the 
Age,  in  which  he  lived,  cannot  be  afcertained;  nor  have  we’any 
other  Knowledge  of  his  Education,  Studies,  or  Morals,  than 
that  with  which  we  are  fupplied  by  his  own  Writing,  from 

which 
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at 


which  we  rriay»  with  great  Certainty,  learn  his  Sentiments 
leaft,  though  we  cannot  tell  how  far  they  influenced  his  Con- 

dU(?n  t]ie  Conclufion  of  his  Difcourfe  upon  Urines*  he  fpeaks 
with  a  juft  Severity  of  thofe  that  engrofs  Truth  and  Science, 
and  are  difpleafed  with  any  Improvements  made  public  tor  the 
Benefit  of  Mankind.  The  Slanders  of  thefe  Men,  fays  he 
are  Infections,  againft  which  it  would  be  more  for  the  Intereft 
of  the  World  to  find  an  Antidote,  than  againft  any  Contagion 
Difeafe  ;  and  perhaps  a  Remedy,  of  refiftlefs  and  never 
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Phyfic,  is,  that  he  preferred  Walking  in  the  Air,  as  an  Exercife 
to  Walking  under  Portico’s,  in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  right’ 
ACUPUNCTURA.  Acupuncture.  It  fignifies  a  particular 
Way  of  Bleeding,  by  making  a  great  many  fmall  Pundures 
with  a  (harp  Inftmment,  made  of  Gold  or  Silver.  It  is  much 
pradifed  in  Siam,  Japan,  and  other  Oiiental  Nations,  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Body,  even  on  the  Bellies  of  Women  with  Child. 
Heifer. 

ACUREB.  Lead.  Pulandm.  fohnfon. 

ACURON.  A  Name  of  the  Alifma.  See  Alisma.  Dio- 


failing  Efficacy,  may  always  be  found  m  a  ^  ACUS.  A  Needle. 

There  are  many  chirurgical  Cafes,  where  the  Ufe  of  Needles 


in  God,  a  fteady  Condud,  with  Rcfped  to  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe,  and  a  vigilant  Attention  to  our  Words  and 

His  Difcourfe,  upon  the  animal  Spirits,  is  perhaps  neither  more 
nor  lefs  intelligible  than  modern  Treatifes  on  the  fame  Sub- 
ied  ;  he  confiders  it  as  the  Mmifter  of  the  Soul,  and  the  IX- 
fign  of  his  Book  is,  to  preferibe  the  Methods  by  which  it  may 
be  enabled  moft  vigoroufly  to  execute  the  Commands  of  the  fu- 

perior  and  prefiding  Power.  , 

He  had  a  o-reat  Propenfion  to  Theory  and  Ratiocination, 
but  was  net  contented  to  form  Syftems  in  his  Clofet,  but  extend¬ 
ed  his  Speculations  to  Diftempers  and  Symptoms  with  which  he 
was  only  acquainted  by  the  Means  of  Books,  which  have  always 
been  found  fallacious  and  uncertain  Guides.  For  he  informs  us 
in  his  laft  Chapter  on  Urines,  that,  having  fpent  fome  1  ime 
in  the  Study  of  Nature,  he  found  himfelf  ftrongly  inclined  to 


is  highly  neceflary  ;  in  fome  of  which  a  Cure  cannot  he  corn- 
pleated  without  them,  as,  in  penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Belly, 
and  in  divided  Tendons,  particularly  that  great  one  on  the 
Heel,  called  the  Tendo  Achillis,  where  an  incurable  Lamenefs 
muft  be  the  Confequence,  if  the  extreme  Parts  are  not  joined 
together  again  by  the  Needle ;  and  in  others,  where,  although 
the  wounded  Parts  have  been  healed  without  them,  yet  the 
Length  of  Time,  taken  in  the  Cure,  and  the  unfeemly  Cicatri¬ 
ces  left  behind,  efpecially  upon  the  Face,  and  other  expofed 
Parts,  fufficiently  demonftrate  the  Ufefulnefs  of  thefe  Inftru- 
ments,  and  the  Folly  and  Unfkilfulnefs  of  thofe  Surgeons,  who 
attempt  to  work  without  them. 

In  Amputations  they  are  found  to  be  much  preferable  to  the 
a&ual  Cautery,  or  any  reftringent  Applications  for  fecuring  the 
tLrof0MediciVe7and’ applied  himfelf  to  the  Theoretic  Part,  Blood- veflels,  and  preventing  an  Haemorrhage, 
as  moft  clofely  connected  with  natural  Philofophy;  but  that  he  In  the  Operations  of  the  Aneurifm,  Bubonocele,  Lithotomy, 
fhould  have  been  totally  difeouraged  from  the  Pra&ice,  by  the  and  in  all  others,  where  either  large  Blood-veffels  are  divided, 
Difo-uft  and  Labour  with  which  it  is  attended,  had  he  not  dif-  or  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  require  to  be  brought  nearer  toge- 
covered  that  a  juft  and  folid  Theory  of  the  Pathology  was  ther,  they  are  very  ufeful  and  much  forward  the  Cure  :  And  in 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Science  of  Phyfic.  It  was  my  Opi-  fome  Cafes,  as,  in  the  Operation  for  fuppreffing  a  Catarad,  and 
c*  he  that  Methods  of  Cure,  not  founded  upon  Rea-  in  the  Hare-lip,  the  Cure  is  wholly  performed  by  them. 

*  ^  *  "•  ’•  1  . — 1J  Thefe  Needles  are  of  different  Figures  and  Sizes,  ftrait, 

crooked,  and  flat,  all  very  (harp,  and  made  of  well  tempered 
Metal.  Vaixguion. 

But  thofe,  ufed  in  the  Hare-lip,  ought  to  be  three  Fourths  of 


foning,  never  could  be  relied  on  ;  and  that  a  juft  Theory  would 
make  Phyfic  not  only  a  more  eafy  Study,  but  a  more  fuccefsful 
Profeflion. 

As  the  Authority  of  Aquarius  is  not  fufficiently  eftablilhed,  .  . 

tn  rniflead  anv  of  our  Readers,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  feparate  their  Length  of  Silver,  and  the  other  Part  towards  the  Point  of 

lium.au  any  n  .  .  _  •  T  n  11  C. _ 1  Cl - - ..  C - . - Ur _ J _ 


with  great  Accuracy  his  Errors  from  his  juft  Notions.  I  {hall 
only  obferve,  that  Theory  may  make  Phyfic  eafy,  but  its  Suc- 
cefs  muft  arife  from  Experience. 

The  Works  of  Actuarius  are , 

Seven  Books  upon  Urines,  never  publifhed  in  Greek,  but 
tranflated  into  Latin,  by  Ambrofius  Leo  Nolanus,  whofe  Ver- 


Steel,  the  filver  Pin  being  not  fo  offenfive  to  a  Wound  as  a  brafs 
or  fteel  one.  Sharp. 

Thofe  ufed  in  the  Cataract,  the  Hare- lip,  for  making  Setons, 
and  generally  for  the  Suture  of  the  Tendons,  and  for  fewing  up 
dead  Bodies,  muft  be  ftrait. 

In  Amputations,  and  in  moft  if  not  all  other  Wounds,  the 
crooked  Sort  are  ufed,  which,  Dionis  fays,  are  preferable  to  the 


ftrait- 


Fig. 


fion  was  revifed  by  Goupilus,  and  is  printed  both  in  Odavo  and  others,  becaufe  there  are  no  Parts  of  the  Body  to  which  they 
in  Hen.  Stephen’s  Artis  Medico;  Principes.  cannot  be  ufed  more  conveniently,  than  thofe  which  are 

Six  Books  of  The  rapeutics,  not  yet  printed  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Ru- 
ellius,  whofe  Verfion  was  publifhed  at  Paris.  Henricus  Mathi- 
fius  tranflated  the  whole  Work:  His  Verfion  is  extant,  in  the 
Artis  Medic  ce  Principes. 

One  Book  of  the  Actions  or  Affections,  and  afecond  of  the  Nu¬ 
trition  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  publifhed  in  Greek  at  Paris, 
by  Goupilus,  with  the  Title  :  Hepi  ’Evej>y£*«v  xj  rev  ^vxtxS 

tlnv^cciTO^,  t'/j?  xcit  ccvtIv  Ai«.tT»K. 

'  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  this  Treatife,  written  by  Julius  Alex¬ 
andras  Tridentinus,  is  printed  both  fingly  and  in  the  Artis 
Me  dices  Principes. 

His  Treatife,  De  Fence  Sedione ,  De  Diesta,  his  Regales  and 
Commentar'u  in  Flippocratis  Aphorifmos ,  are  faid  to  be  remaining 
in  Manufcript. 

ACTUATIO.  That  Change  wrought  on  a  Medicine,  or 
any  Thing  elfe,  taken  into  the  Body,  by  the  vital  Heat,  which 
is  neceflary,  in  order  to  make  it  ad  and  have  its  Efted,  is 
called  its  Actuation.  Cafellus. 

ACUITAS.  The  fame  as  Acrimony.  Cafellus. 

ACUITIO.  This  fignifies  the  Sharpening  an  acid  Medicine 
by  an  Addition  of  fomething  more  acid;  or,  in  general,  the  In- 
creafing  the  Force  of  any  Medicine,  by  an  Addition  of  fome- 
thino-  that  has  the  fame  Sort  of  Operation  in  a  greater  Degree. 

ACULEI.  The  Prickles,  or  Thorns,  of  Vegetables.  Blan- 
card. 

ACULEOSA.  A  Name  of  the  Carduus  Polyacanthos.  Thiftle 
upon  Thiftle.  Ray,  Fliff.  Plant. 

ACULOS.  "A*vXo?.  The  Fruit  or  Acorn  of  the  Ilex,  of 
Scarlet  Oak.  It  is  fometimes  wrote  ("AjcuXov)  Aculon,  in  the 
neuter  Gender.  Gorrcsus.  Foefius.  Theophrafus.  Hefychius. 

Hippocrates  (de  ViClus  Pationc ,  Lib.  2.)  fays,  thefe  incline  to 
’Coftivenefs,  but  operate  moft  this  Way,  when  roafted. 

ACUMEN.  This  is  a  Term  lately  introduced  into  Anato- 


The  different  Figures,  of  moft  Sorts,  ufed  in  the  feveral  Opera¬ 
tions,  fee  in  Tab.  II. 

I.  A  crooked  Needle,  with  its  convex  and  concave  Sides 
fharp.  This  is  ufed  only  in  the  Suture  of  the  Tendon, 
and  is  made  thin,  that  but  few  of  the  Fibres  of  fo  flender 
a  Body  as  a  Tendon,  may  be  injured  in  the  paffing  of  it. 
This  Needle  is  large  enough  fof  the  ftitching  the  Tendo 
Achillis. 

Fig.  2..  The  lafgeft  crooked  Needle  neceflary  for  the  tying  of 
any  Veflels,  and  ftiould  be  ufed  with  a  Ligature  of  the 
Size  of  that  it  is  threaded  with,  it  taking  up  the  fper- 
matic  Veflels  in  Caftration,  or  the  crufal  and  humeral  Ar¬ 
teries  in  Amputation.  This  Needle  may  alfo  be  ufed  iri 
fewing  up  deep  Wounds. 

Fig.  3*  A  crooked  Needle  and  Ligature  of  the  moft  ufeful  Size, 
being  not  much  too  little  for  the  largeft  Veflels,  nor  a  great 
deal  too  big  for  the  fmalleft ;  and  therefore,  in  the  taking 
up  of  the  greateft  Number  of  Veflels  in  an  Amputation, 
is  the  proper  Needle  to  be  employed.  This  Needle  is  of  a 
convenient  Size  for  fewing  up  moft  Wounds; 

Fig.  4.  A  fmall  crooked  Needle  and  Ligature,  for  taking  upl 
the  lefler  Arteries,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Scalp,  and  thofe  of 
the  Skin,  that  are  wounded  in  opening  Abfcefles. 

5.  A  ftrait  Needle,  fuch  as  Glovers  ufe,  with  a  three- 
edged  Point,  ufed  in  the  uninterrupted  Suture,  in  the  Su¬ 
ture  of  Tendons,  where  the  crooked  one,  Fig.  1.  is  not 
preferred,  and  in  fewing  up  dead  Bodies.  Sharp. 


Fig. 


Great  Care  fhould  be  taken  by  the  Makers  of  thefe  Needles, 
to  give  them  a  due  Temper,  for,  if  they  are  too  foft,  the 
Force,  fometimes  exerted  to  carry  them  through  the  Flefh,  will 
bend  them  ;  if  they  are  too  brittle,  they  fnap  3  both  which  Ac- 


by  Henricus  a  Deventer,  in  his  Ars  Obfetricandi.  In  Page  cidfents  may  happen  to  be  terrible  Iriconveniencies,  if  the  Sur- 
17,  of  the  Edition  of  1725,  he  calls  the  Protuberances  of  the  geon  is  not  provided  with  a  fufficient  Number  of  them. 

Offa  Innominata,  on  which  we  fit,  the  Offa  Sedentaria,  which.  It  is  of  great  Importance  alfo  to  give  them  the  Form  of  a 
he  fays,  are  the  Acumina  of  the  Offa  Pubis.  And,  in  Page  Circle,  which  makes  them  pafs  much  more  readily  round  any 
16,  he’ calls  the  Os  Coccygis  the  Acumen  Offis  Sacri,  the  Veffel,  than  if  they  were  made  partly  of  a  Circle,  and  partly 
pointed  Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum.  of  a  ftrait  Line  ;  and,  in  taking  up  Veflels  at  the  Bottom  ot  a 

ACUMENUS.  An  Athenian  Phyfician,  mentioned  by  deep  Wound,  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  it  being  impracticable  to 
Plato.  He  was  Father  to  Euriximachus,  and  a  Friend  to  So-  turn  the  Needle  with  a  ftrait  Handle,  and  bring  it  round  the 
crates.  All  that  we  know  of  his  Sentiments,  in  Regard  to  Veffel,  when  in  that  Situation.  The  convex  Surface  ^  ^  £ 
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Needle  is  flat,  and  its  Edges  are  (harp  j  its  concave  Side  is 
Compofed  of  two  Surfaces,  rifing  from  the  Edges  of  the  Needle, 
and  meeting  in  a  Ridge  or  Eminence,  fo  that  the  Needle  has 
three  Sides.  This  Eminence  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Needle 
on  its  Infide  ftrengthens  it  very  much,  but  is  not  continued  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Needle,  which  is  flat  towards  the  Eye  : 
fome  are  friade  round  in  this  Part,  but  they  cannot  be  held 
fteady  between  the  Finger  and  Thumb,  and  are  therefore  unfit 
for  Ufe.  There  have  been  Needles  made  with  the  Eminence  on 
the  convex  Side,  and  a  flat  Surface  on  the  concave  Side,  but  I 
do  not  fee  any  particular  Advantage  in  that  Stru&ure.  Sharp. 

Fig.  6.  A  Needle  frequently  of  Ufe  in  tying  up  bleeding  Arte¬ 
ries.  From  Heftier. 

A.  The  Point  of  the  Needle  which  is  blunt. 

B.  The  Eye. 

C.  The  Head. 

Fig.  7.  A  Needle  fome  what  crooked,  invented  by  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  for  perforating  Fiftula’s  of  the  Thorax. 
This  is  drawn  fomewhat  too  fhort. 

Fig.  8.  A  Silver  Cannula,  which,  when  introduced  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  a  Fiftula,  ferves  as  a  Diredlor  for  the  Needle 
Fig.  7. 

Fig.  9.  A  Needle  for  making  a  Seton.  It  is  to  be  heated  red- 
hot  when  ufed.  From  Scnltetus. 

Fig.  10.  A  Needle  for  cutting  a  Seton. 

Heifter  fays,  this  may  alfo  be  conveniently  ufed  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  Cornea  in  a  Hypopyon.  But  when  thus  ufed, 
a  Slip  of  Plaifter  muft  be  wound  round  it,  at  the  Mark 
A,  which  ferves  inftead  of  an  Eminence,  to  prevent  it  from 
goingtoo  far. 

Fig.  n.  A  Needle  for  perforating  the  Lobe  of  the  Ear.  At 
the  blunt  Extremity  it  is  hollow,  and  flit  like  a  Larding- 
pin,  for  the  Conveniency  of  inclofing  a  thin  Piece  of 
Lead,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  Perforation. 

Fig.  12.  A  Needle,  which,  Scultetus  informs  us,  is  ufed  by  the 
Italian  Surgeons  in  Caftration.  But  he  recommends  it 
for  perforating  Fiftula’s  at  the  depending  Part.  The 
concave  Edge  is  fharp,  the  convex  blunt.  When  it  is 
.  pafled  into  a  Fiftula,  the  fharp  Edge  is  to  be  guarded  by 
a  Piece  of  Wax. 

Fig.  13.  A  Needle  with  a  triangular  Point  for  the  Hare- 
Lip. 

Fig.  14.  A  Needle  with  a  flat  Point  for  the  fame. 

Fig.  15.  Another  Sort  of  Needle  for  the  fame  Ufe. 

Fig.  16,  reprefents  the  Manner  of  paffing  the  Needles,  and 
winding  the  Thread  round  them,  in  the  Operation  for  the 
Hare-lip. 

Fig.  17.  A  large  crooked  Needle,  ufed  in  making  a  Seton  in 
the  Neck  lengthways.  Heifter. 

Fig.  18.  A  large  Needle,  very  fharp  at  the  Point,  to  be  paffed 
through  the  Bafis  of  the  Breaft  before  Amputation.  Scul- 
tetus. 

Fig.  19.  Reprefents  the  Form  of  the  Needle  ufed  by  the  An- 
tients  for  deprefling  a  Cataract.  This  Inftrument  was  of 
Silver.  The  Point  was  thin  and  round  like  a  common 
Needle. 

Fig.  20.  Reprefents  another  of  the  fame  Sort,  with  a  triangu¬ 
lar  Point. 

Fig.  21.  Another  Sort  of  Needle  for  the  fame  Ufe.  The  Let¬ 
ter  A  reprefents  a  long  flender  Steel  Needle.  The  Let¬ 
ter  B  one  that  is  larger.  C  is  the  Handle,  made  either 
of  Silver,  Brafs,  Ivory,  or  Wood. 

Fig.  22.  Another  Needle  ufed  in  Couching,  with  a  Point  fome¬ 
what  broader. 

Fig.  23.  Another,  recommended  by  Briffeau,  little  different 
from  the  former,  except  that  it  has  a  Sulcus  near  the 
Point. 

Fig.  24  and  25,  Reprefent  two  Needles,  made  Ufe  of  in  the 
fame  Operation  of  Couching.  Fig.  24,  has  a  Sulcus  at 
the  Point  like  the  preceding,  and  is  deftined  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  Coats  of  the  Eye  ;  when  that  is  done,  the  Needle 
Fig.  25,  which  is  more  blunt,  and  more  proper  to  de- 
prefs  the  Cataract,  muft  be  introduced  through  the  Sul¬ 
cus,  and  then  that,  Fig.  24,  is  to  be  withdrawn. 

Fig.  26  and  27.  Two  Needles  to  be  ufed  like  thofe  reprefented 
Fig.  24  and  25.  From  Alhini. 

Fig.  28.  Another  Needle,  propofed  by  Albini.  The  Point  A 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Eye  ;  and,  if  the  Cataradt  is 
membranous,  it  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  above  the  Part  C,  by 
deprefling  the  Handle  B.  Heifter  thinks  this  not  redu¬ 
cible  to  Pra&ice  with  any  Advantage. 

Fig.  29  and  30.  The  preceding  Inftrument  taken  in  Pieces. 
Fig,  29,  A  is  the  Point  with  a  Sulcus  in  it.  B  is  a 
Foramen,  which  receives  the  Eminence  D,  Fig.  3#, 
which  is  fattened  by  a  very  fmall  Pin  at  C,  Fig.  28. 

Fig.  30,  is  a  thin  PLte  of  Steel,  which,  by  its  Ela- 
fticity,  keeps  the  Point  C,  Fig.  30,  clofe  in  the  Sulcus 
at  A,  Fig.  29.  But  when  the  Part,  marked  B,  Fig.  28 
and  30,  is  deprefled,  the  Point  C,  Fig.  30,  feparates  from 
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the  Sulcus  A,  Fig.  29,  and  fo  lays  hold  of  the  membran¬ 
ous  Cataradt. 

Fig .  31.  A  Needle,  contrived  for  couching  the  right  Eye, 
with  the  right  Hand  of  the  Operator,  by  Means  of  a 
Bend  at  C,  wherein  the  Nofe  is  received,  during  the 
Operation. 

Fig.  32.  A  Cafe  to  be  ferewed  upon  the  Needle,  Fig.  31,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  Point  when  not  in  Ufe. 

Fig.  33.  A  Needle  ufed  in  making  a  tranfverfe  Seton,  with  a 

Foramen  at  A.  ;  • 

Fig.  34.  A  Needle  ufed  in  joining  the  Tendo  Achillis  by  Su¬ 
ture,  when  divided.  Heifter. 

Fig.  35.  A  Needle,  proper  for  the  Gaftroraphy. 

Fig.  36.  The  Acutenaculum,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  Por- 
taiguille. 

Fig.  37.  Garengeot’s  Acutenaculum. 

ACUS  PAST ORIS,  is  a  Name  given  to  the  Scandix,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Needle,  or  Venus’s  Comb.  See  Sc  A  N D 1  x. 

ACUS  MOSCHATA,  is  the  Geranium  Mofchatum.  See 
Geranium. 

Ac  us  is  alfo  a  Fifti  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

Acus.  Aristot.  Acus  fecunda  fpecies,  Rondel,  de  Pifc. 

1  229.  Acus  fecunda  fpecies  Rondeletii,  Gefn.  de  Aquat.  9. 
Acus  Ariftotelis ,  Aldrov.  de  Pifc.  103.  Jonf.  de  Pifc.  36.  Acus 
7.  Salv.  68.  Acus  Ariftotelis ,  feu  Acus  fecunda  fpecies  Rondeletii , 
Raii  Ichth.  1 58.  Ejufd.  Synop.  Pifc.  46.  Acus  altera  fpecies,  five 
Acus  Ariftotelis ,  Blennus  aliquibus  difta,  Schonf.  Ichth.  II.  Typhle 
marina,  Bellon.  de  Aquat.  446.  Petimbuaba ,  Charlt.  Pifc.  1 6. 
The  Tobacco-Pipe  Fish.  It  is  found  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or 
Gulf  of  Venice.  Galen  recommends  the  Allies  of  this  Fifti, 
drank  in  fome  convenient  Vehicle,  for  the  Strangury.  Dale. 

There  is  another  Fifti  alfo  called  Acus.  Both  Sorts  are  efteem- 
ed  very  indifferent  Food,  being  juicelefs,  and  affording  very 
little  Nourifhment.  Caftellus. 

Acus  alfo fignifies Chaff. 

ACUSTICUS.  ’Ax«rwMj.  Belonging  to  Hearing.  It  is 
applied  to  the  auditory  Nerves,  and  to  Medicines,  or  Inftru- 
ments,  ufed  to  preferve,  or  reftore  the  Senfe  of  Hearing.  Caflell. 

ACUSTO  Nitre.  Rulandus. 

ACUTENACULUM.  This  Name  is  given,  by  Heifter,  to 
a  chirurgical  Inftrument,  which  the  French  Surgeons  call  Por- 
taiguille.  It  is  a  Manubrium  or  Handle  for  a  Needle,  contrived 
for  the  more  commodious  Management  of  it  in  Operations, 
where  fome  Force  is  required  to  make  it  penetrate.  See  Plate 
II.  Fig.  36  and  37. 

ACUTUS.  Acute.  Galen  explains  the  Meaning  of  this 
Word  thus  : 

Many  Phyficians  think,  a  Difeafe  fhould  be  called  acute > 
which  foon  comes  to  a  Crifis  ;  and  the  Contrary  to  this,  re¬ 
puted  chronic.  But  this  is  an  Error  ;  for  there  is  a  Difeafe  of 
a  fhort  Date  [/3paxvXP°H01']  not  altogether  acute,  and  yet  con¬ 
trary  to  a  Chronic,  Poly-chronic,  or  whatever  other  Name  you 
will  pleafe  to  call  it.  This  Difeafe,  which  has  no  Name,  is  of 
a  Nature  oppofite  to  acute,  and  not  without  Reafon.  It  is  the 
Property  of  an  acute  Difeafe,  which  Archigemes  deferibed  to  be 
fuch  a  one  as  is  dangerous  for  its  Velocity,  and  Hippocrates  by 
its  being  attended  with  a  continual  Fever,  to  haften  to  a  Crifis, 
for  it  takes  the  Name  of  acute  from  a  particular  Species  of  Mo¬ 
tion  :  But  it  muft  foon  ceafe,  of  Neceflity,  becaufe  it  hurries 
to  its  proper  End  j  for  to  move  fwiftly,  is  the  fame  Thing  as  to 
haften  to  the  End  of  that  Motion.  The  Difeafe,  indeed,  will  be 
fhort  on  all  Accounts,  but  called  fhort  and  acute  in  different  Re- 
fpedts.  For  the  Celerity  of  its  Motion,  it  will  be  called  acute  ; 
and,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  endure  long  under  fuch  Motion, 
it  will  alfo  be  ftiled  Jhort.  But  it  participates  of  the  Nature  of 
another  Diftemper  ;  for  many  diary  Fevers,  that  owe  their 
Rife  to  external  Heats  or  Colds,  Fatigue,  Waking,  Sorrow, 
Drunkennefs,  Anger,  and  the  like,  are  both  fhort  and  incon- 
fiderable,  and  quite  void  of  Danger.  None,  whether  Phyfician 
or  otherwife,  ufe  to  call  thefe  Diftempers  acute  ;  and  therefore 
Jhort  and  acute  are  manifeftly  diftinguifhed  in  thefe  very  In- 
ftances. 

Slow  is  alfo  confounded  with  long ;  though  they  convey  dif¬ 
ferent  Ideas  ;  for  acute  is  the  proper  Oppofite  to  flow,  as  Jhort 
is  to  long.  To  conclude,  whatever  Difeafe  is  acute ,  is  of  fhort 
Duration,  and  whatever  Difeafe  is  chronical  muft,  of  Neceflity, 
be  flow.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  whatever  is  fhort  muft 
be  acute ,  or  whatever  is  flow  muft,  for  that  Reafon,  be  chronical. 

Galen  is,  in  this  Place,  fomewhat  obfeure.  His  Meaning 
feems  to  be,  that  a  Difeafe  muft  move  with  Velocity  to  a  Cri¬ 
fis,  and  muft  be  attended  with  Danger,  in  order  to  render  it, 
properly  fpeaking,  an  acute  Diftemper.  This  Idea  of  an  acute 
Diftemper  is  conformable  to  the  Account  given  of  it  by  other  Au¬ 
thors,  and  Galen  himfelf  in  other  Places. 

Febrile  Diftempers,  or  Difeafes  attended  with  a  confiderable 
Degree  of  Motion  in  the  Blood,  and  confequent  Heat,  and 
which  terminate  foon,  are  ufually  called  amongft  us  acute  Difeafes , 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  chronical  Diftempers,  which  are  longer 
incoming  to  a  Period,  and  proceed  with  lefs  Velocity. 

Acutus, 
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Acutus  in  general  fignifies  fharp,  or  inciding,  or  pointed, 
whether  it  is  applied  to  Medicines,  Aliments,  Inftruments,  Parts 
of  the  Body,  or  any  Thing  elfe. 

ADAL.  In  the  Senfe  of  Paracelfus  it  fignifies  that  Part 
of  Plants,  in  which  their  medicinal  Virtue  confifts :  Or  the 
pure  and  active  Part  of  Plants,  feparated  from  the  impure  and 

inert.  .  , 

ADAMAS.  A  Diamond ,  from  «e  Negative,  and  Actp.au, 

to  conquer,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  broken. 

Adamas.  Offic.  Worm.  102.  Calc.  Muf.  202.  Kentm.  47. 
Schw.  358.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metal.  945.  Charlt.  FofT.  36.  Boet. 

1 1 De  Laet.  1.  Geoff.  Praeledt.  83.  The  Diamond.  A 
precious  Stone,  exceeding  hard,  and  of  the  greateft  Value, 
colourlefs,  and  diaphanous  like  Water.  The  beft  come  from  the 
Eaft-Indies. 

As  to  its  Virtues,  and  thofe  of  other  precious  Stones,  we 
chufe  to  entertain  the  Reader  once  for  all,  with  the  Opinion  of 
Paulas  Ammannus.  We  differ  greatly  about  the  Names  of 
precious  Stones,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  fome,  which  were 
known  to  the  Antients,  or  call  them  by  other  Names.  We 
are  ftill  more  divided  about  their  Value,  which  is  merely 
arbitrary.  But  the  greateft  Difference  of  all  is  about  their 
Operations,  of  which  we  have  Accounts  fluffed  with  infinite 
Falfifces,  Superftitions,  and  Fables.  It  is  not  our  prefent 
Bufinefs  to  confider  their  Names  and  Value,  we  {hall  there¬ 
fore  be  the  more  careful  about  their  Virtues ;  and,  becaufe  thefe 
Stones  are  taken  inwardly,  they  ought  not  to  be  counterfeit, 
and  they  are  alfo  to  produce  fome  certain,  determinate,  and 
natural  Effect.  But  who  knows  all  the  Cheats,  and  Ways  of 
Counterfeiting,  put  in  Practice  among  the  Jews,  Portuguefe,  and 
other  Impoftors  ?  In  two  Refpe£ts  efpecially  they  impofe  upon 
us  ;  firft,  as  they  put  off  Occidental  for  Oriental  ones  ;  for  I 
prefuppofe,  according  to  the  common  Opinion,  that  the  beft  Stones 
come  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  is  plain  alfo  from  their 
vivid  and  fparkling  Light ;  for,  who  does  not  know  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  an  Indian  Diamond,  and  the  others  ?  Second¬ 
ly,  palling  upon  us  Fluors  for  precious  Stones :  In  a  Word, 
Glafs  for  Diamonds.  Worm.  p.  IOT.  The  Effect  of  preci¬ 
ous  Stones  ought  to  be  natural,  from  fomething  really  in  them, 
fome  inherent  Virtue,  which,  according  to  Faber,  P anchym. 
L.  4.  S.  4.  p.  521.  they  are  endued  with,  though,  perhaps,  not 
a  little  clogged  by  corporeal  Obftacles.  By  this  very  Propofi- 
tion,  I  cut  off  all  fupet'ftitious  and  fabulous  Operations  and 
Powers,  which  Authors  have  affigned  to  precious  Stones,  in- 
llead  of  a  determinate  and  natural  Effect,  of  which  you  have 
Examples  in  Wierus,  de  Cur.  Malef.  p.  41 1,  See.  This  Load 
of  Lyes  and  Vanities  being  then  difeharged,  I  doubt,  we  {hall 
find  but  little  Reafon,  in  our  Way  of  Pra&ice,  to  boaft  of 
our  Performances  by  the  Force  of  Gems.  To  inftance  in  the 
Diamond ,  the  moft  precious  of  them  all,  how  much  is  our 
Profeffion  obliged  to  its  prevailing  Virtue  and  Efficacy  ?  Why, 
little  or  nothing  :  For  it  is  falfe  and  fabulous  : 

1.  That  it  refifts  the  Anvil  and  Hammer  without  Damage. 

2.  That  it  is  a  Jewel  of  Reconciliation,  extinguifhing  ma¬ 
trimonial  Jarrs. 

3.  That,  laid  under  the  Pillow,  it  difeovers  Adultery'. 

4.  That,  to  look  upon  a-  Diamond ,  hereditary  in  the  Fa¬ 
mily,  at  fet  Times,  produces  the  Birth  of  a  new  Member  in 
that  Family. 

Away  with  that  dark  Veil  of  Fables j  and  let  us  fee  what 
Merit  it  has  in  Medicine.  You  fay,  it  cures  the  Dyfentery  : 
How  can  that  be  true,  when  it  is  commonly  faid  to  exulcerate 
the  Inteftines  ?  But,  fuppofe  it  were  fo,  who  {hall  fix  a  Price 
on  this  Remedy  ;  for  lefs  than  a  Dram  will  hardly  operate  ? 
And  a  Diamond  above  that  Weight  is,  to  us,  ineftimable. 
The  like  is  to  be  faid  for  the  Amethyft,  which  is  thought  to 
refill:  Drunkennefs,  if  taken  inwardly  ;  for,  barely  worn,  it  can 
never  have  that  EffedE  This  is  in  the  Number  of  precious 
Stones,  and  is  too  dear  for  any  Body  but  Princes  to  purchafe, 
efpecially  when  it  is  the  Humour  of  moft  Perfons,  rather  to  get 
drunk,  than  ftudy  how  to  avoid  it  ?  The  Fragments  of  the 
five  precious  Stones,  that  is,  the  Saphire,  Granate,  Emerald, 
Jacinth,  and  Cornelian,  I  confefs,  are  kept  in  the  Shops  j 
but,  if  you  examine  into  their  Ufe  and  Virtues,  you  will  find, 
that  Fancy  had  the  greateji  Share  in  bringing  thefe  Stones  in¬ 
to  the  Practice  of  Phyfic ,  that  Princes  and  great  Men  might  be 
taught  to  believe,  that  fomething  wonderfully  cordial  lies  hid 
within  them,  which,  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  you  may  fooner 
find  in  the  moft  common  Flint,  or  any  other  Simple.  I  fpeak 
my  own  Thoughts  :  He,  who  maintains  the  contrary,  is  to 
prove  his  Aflertion  ;  and,  a  Man  of  Practice  will  fcorn  to 
fpeak  without  Reafon  or  Experience.  Now,  why  thefe  preci¬ 
ous  Stones  ftiould  contain  fuch  a  comfortable  and  cordial  Vir¬ 
tue,  we  are  to  feek  for  a  Reafon,  and  Experience  gives  us  no 
Information  ;  therefore,  I  conclude,  that,  with  Refpe£l  to  their 
medicinal  Virtues,  the  Chara<fters,they  have  acquired,  are  more 
owing  to  Imagination  than  Reality.  Dale. 

Diamond ,  the  hardeft,  moft  tranfparent,  and  moft  brilliant 
of  all  Gems.  It  is  of  the  Colour  of  the  cleareft  Water  j  but 
this  Colour  is  fometimes  mixed  with  white,  yellow,  or  black. 
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which  are  reckoned  Blemifhes.  Diamonds  confift  of  cryftal 
Laminre,  or  Strata,  laid  upon  each  other,  and  the  Joinings  of 
thefe  Tables  may  be  difeovered  by  Ikilful  Lapidaries,  and  then 
they  are  eafily  feparated  with  the  Edge  of  a  Knife.  Diamonds 
are  not  calculable  by  Fire,  nor  changeable  by  the  Sun’s  Rays, 
if  the  plain  Surfaces  of  the  Plates  be  expofed  to  them  ;  but  the 
Edges,  or  Extremities,  eafily  admit  the  folar  Fire,  and  then 
they  are  feparated  as  before,  and  afterwards  melted  into  a  Mafs 
of  Glafs,  which-  retains  nothing  of  the  Splendor  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond.  They  are  found  only  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  in  Brazil, 
but  are  not  ufed  in  Phyfic.  Gcoffroy. 

The  Diamond ,  by  fome,  is  reckoned  poifonous  :  Others  will 
not  admit  it  into  the  Lift  of  Poifons.  The  Accouhts,  in  Favour 
of  Diamonds ,  are  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  credible, 
than  thofe  which  would  make  us  believe  they  are  of  a  poifonous 
Nature.  Bembus  tells  a  Story  of  one  Triftan  Cibelet,  a  Cy¬ 
priot,  Ambaffador  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  who  killed 
himfelf  by  fwallowing  a  Diamond  that  he  wore  in  a  Ring  ; 
but,  when  he  adds  that  he  alfo  drank  Aqua  Fortis,  it  remains 
a  Doubt,  whether  the  Diamond  or  the  Aqua  Fortis  was  the 
Caufe  of  his  Death.  Again  we  are  told  from  Aventine,  that 
the  Poifon  with  which  a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  Prsedicants 
killed  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburgh,  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  Eucharift,  was  made  of  a  Diamond.  But,  it  is  hardly 
credible,  that  fo  fmall  a  Quantity  of  Dull  of  Diamonds ,  as 
was  capable  of  being  mixed  with  one  Hoft,  as  they  call  it, 
fhould  work  fo  great  an  Effedt  ;  but  it  was,  doubtlefs,  a  Poifon 
of  far  greater  Force  and  Efficacy. 

However,  that  we  may  not  be  charged  with  omitting  what 
Authors  have  written,  concerning  the  Symptoms  and  Cure  of 
thofe  who  have  taken  a  Diamond ,  we  {hall  relate  what  we  find 
in  them,  as  follows  : 

The  Symptoms,  confequent  on  fwallowing  a  Diamond  re¬ 
duced  into  Powder,  are,  a  moft  tormenting  Pain  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Inteftines,  which  it  excites  by  dilfolving  the  Continui¬ 
ty  of  the  Parts  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  Syncope,  and  ends  in  Death. 

The  Cure  confifts,  firft,  in  trying  all  Manner  of  Ways  to 
expel  the  Matter  of  the  Stone  out  of  the  Body.  Here  ’tis  pro¬ 
per  to  begin  with  a  Vomit,  which  we  are  to  provoke  with 
Butter,  fweet  Oil,  fat  Hen  or  Capon  Broth,  and  the  like. 

If  the  Poifon  be  got  down  to  the  Inteftines,  we  are  directed 
to  the  Ufe  of  lubricating  Clyfters,  prepared  of  Mallows,  Marfh- 
Mallows,  Linfeed,  fat  Flelh- Broths,  Oil,  Butter,  and  fuch 
like,  in  order  to  fcour  it  off.  After  this,  they  preferibe  the 
Blood  of  a  Goat,  either  frefh  or  dried,  with  fat  Flefh-Broth, 
which,  except  it  be  done  with  an  Intent  to  prdvoke  Urine,  is 
certainly  ordered  in  Compliance  with  the  vulgar  Opinion,  That 
the  Blood  of  a  Goat  breaks  a  Diamond.  Some  preferibe  the 
true  Balfam,  to  the  Quantity  of  a  Scruple,  or  two  ;  and  the 
Patient  is  to  drink  clear  diuretic  Wine.  If  all  thefe  have  no 
Effedl,  Recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  general  Antidotes,  and  Reme¬ 
dies  which  are  effectual  in  Corrofions  artd  Ulcers  of  the  Intef- 
tines,  which  may  , happen  from  the  Nature  of  the  Poifon  acting 
on  thofe  Parts.  Sennertus .  „ 

Adamas  is  alfo  a  Name  given  by  Aftrologers  to  the  Moon. 
fohnfon. 

ADAMANTIS,  The  Name  of  a  Plant,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  grows  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  The  Fable  he 
relates  of  it  is,  that  it  will  make  Lions  fall  down,  and  difarm 
them  of  their  Fiercenefs.  L.  24.  C.  17. 

ADAMITUM,  or  Ad  am  it  a.  The  hardeft  white  Stones, 
which,  Paracelfus  fays,  are  a  Species  of  Tartar.  Adamitum  he 
calls  thefe  Stones  j  and  Adamita  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder.  De 
' Tartaro ,  L.  I.  ,  .  ,t, 

ADAMUS.  Adam.  The  firft  Man.  Profeffions  have,  by 
an  unaccountable  Vanity,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  Anti¬ 
quity  beyond  all  Bounds  of  Credibility.  Phyfic,  or  at  leaft, 
fome  of  its  Profeffors,  have  been  guilty  of  this  Weaknefs  ;  but, 
to  do  them  Juftice,  the  Hint  is  in  the  following  Inftance  taken 
from  the  Divines. 

They  fay,  Adam  was  infpired  with  a  Sagacity,  which  made 
him  capable  of  difeovering  the  fpecific  Nature  of  all  natural 
Productions  at  the  firft  Sight,  and  that  this  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  all  Simples.  This  Sagacity,  they, 
fay,  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  give  Names  fig- 
nificant  of  the  Natures  of  Things.  This  makes  Adam  not 
only  the  firft  Phyfician,  but  a  much  better  than  any  of  his  Po- 
fterity  could  poffibly  be,  without  an  equal  Degree  of  Infpira- 
tiori. 

It  is  added,  that  as  Adam  lived  to  a  very  great  Age,  and 
muft  have  feen  many  medicinal  and  chirurgical  Cafes,  his  owrn 
good  Senfe  muft  have  furnilhed  him  with  a  great  Number  of 
phyfiological  Remarks,  and  medicinal  Obfervations. 

ADAMUS*  Adam.  This  is  ufed,  in  an  alchemiftical 
Senfe,  to  fignify  the  Philofophers  Stone,  which  they  call  an 
Animal,  and  fay  it  has  carried  its  invifible  Eve  in  its  Body, 
ever  fince  the  Moment  they  were  united  by  the  Creator.  Iheatr, 

Chym.  P.  509.  .  ,  _  .  c 

They  alfo  tell  us,  that  this  facred  Adamical  Stone  is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  Adamical  Mercury  of  the  wife  Men,  which  by  its 
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Marriage  and  Union  with  the  Female  Eve,  forms  a  third  Sub- 
ftance,  which  is,  I  fuppofe,  their  celebrated  Stone.  Pheatr. 
Cfoym.  P.  ^20. 

ADARCES.  What  they  call  Adarces ,  is  produced  in  Ga¬ 
latia,  and  is  a  Sort  of  Concretion  of  a  faltifti  Humour,  which 
is  bred  in  moift  and  marfhy  Places  by  Drought,  and  concretes 
about  the  Reeds  and  Grafs.  Its  Colour  is  like  that  of  the  fine 
Powder  of  the  Alfian  Stone,  or  Sarcophagus,  and  its  Subftance 
all  la*  and  porous,  much  like  the  Baftard  Sponge  j  fo  that  it 
might  be  called  the  Baftard  Sponge  of  the  Marjhes. 

It  is  a  Topic  adapted  to  rub  and  fcour  the  Skin  in  a  Leprofy, 
Sun-burning,  Tetters,  Freckles,  and  fuch  like  Blemifhes,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Whole  of  an  acrimonious  Quality.  It  is  alfo  a 
Drawer,  and  therefore  good  for  the  Sciatica.  Diofcorides ,  Lib. 
5.  Cap.  137. 

Adarces ,  Offic.  Boet.  402.  Matth.  1377.  AldroV.  Muf.  Me¬ 
tal}.  -213.  Adarce ,  J.  B.  3.  804.  Chab.  575. 

Whether  the  Adarces  of  Diofcorides  be  the  fame  with  Dr. 
Plotts,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire,  I  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  ;  nor  whether  their  Virtues  be  the  fame,  has  any  one,  that 
I  know  of,  been  at  the  Pains  to  try.  The  Adarces  of  Plotius  is 
nothing  but  a  Concretion  of  ftony  Particles,  of  a  white  Colour, 
which  one  Water  at  its  Meeting  with  another  Water,  fuppofe  a 
Chalybeate,  precipitates,  and  fo  incruftates  Grafs,  Twigs,  and 
other  Bodies  floating  by  it. 

Many  learned  Authors  have  obferved  fuch  an  Incruftation  ; 
Pancirollus,  for  Example,  four  Miles  from  Rome,  without  the 
Gate  of  Oftia,  commonly  called  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  Dodlor  Mar¬ 
tin  Lifter,  in  the  Conduit  d’Arcueil  at  Paris,  whence  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  bad  Opinion  of  it,  the  learned  and  worthy  Gentleman 
Concluding,  that  whatever  lined  the  Cavities  of  the  Pipes  of 
an  Aquedudt  with  a  ftrong  Cruft,  would  probably  work  the 
fame  Effeft  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  efpecially  if  thofe  Parts 
were  infirm  and  tender.  See  his  Journey  to  Paris ,  and  Ejfay 
on  the  Stone.  If  you  would  know  more  of  the  Adarces ,  read 
Boetius,  p.  405.  Daft. 

It  is  called  alfo  Calomochnus ,  or  Calomochanus.  Salmafius. 

ADARNECH.  The  fame  as  Auripigntentum.  Orpiment. 
Rulandus. 

ADARIGO.  Caftellus  quotes  this  Word  from  Rulandus 
and  Johnfon,  and  explains  it  Orpiment.  But  neither  of  thefe  Au¬ 
thors  mention  the  Word.  Johnfon  has  Ad  ariges,  which  he 
fays  is  Armoniacum,  which  he  tranfcribes  from  Rulandus,  by 
Miftake,  for  Adirige.  I  am  inclinable  to  believe  he  means  the 
Salt,  not  the  Gum,  for  both  have  been  wrote  thus,  inftead  of 
Ammoniacum. 

ADARRIS.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Flos  Maris,  which 
lhould  mean  the  Spuma  or  Foam  of  the  Sea.  But  according  to 
the  German  Word,  by  which  he  tranflates  it,  it  feems  to  be 
fome  Flower.  However,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  it 
means  the  former. 

ADARTICURATIO.  A  Species  of  Articulation  of  the 
Bones,  the  fame  as  Arthrodia.  See  Arthrodia. 

ADAXOM7E.  Caftellus  has  latinized  this  Word,  and  made 
it  an  Article  in  his  Lexicon.  The  Word  is  from  a  Greek  Verb 
»,  to  be  affected  with  a  painful  Itching.  Galen. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  or  Adephagia.  ’a or  ’A 3^- 
Qxy'ioc,.  From  nhv,  abundantly,  and  <pxytn,  to  eat.  Infatiabi- 
li ty.  A  voracious  Appetite.  Conjlantine.  Caftellus. 

ADDITAMENTUM.  The  fame  as  Epiphysis.  The 
large  Epiphyfis  of  the  Ulna,  at  the  Elbow,  is  called  Addita- 
Mentum  Necatum.  Gajlellus. 

ADDITIO.  Addition.  When  any  Thing  that  is  de¬ 
ficient  is  fupplied  by  Surgery,  it  is  called  Addition ,  II/Mms, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  Part  of  Surgery,  which  confifts  in 
removing  what  is  redundant,  and  fuperfluous,  which  is  called 
’A<patpe<riSf  Subtraction.  And  of  thefe  two  the  whole  Art  of 
Surgery  confifts. 

ADDUCTOR.  Many  Mufcles  are  called  by  this  Name, 

ADDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  PEDIS,  or  Trans- 
VERsalis  Pedis  Placentini,  arifes  tendinous  from  the 
external  Os  Sefamoideum  of  the  great  Toe,  firmly  adhering  to 
the  tendinous  Part  of  the  AdduCior  Pollicis ,  foon  growing  flefhy, 
it  pafles  over  the  Extremity  of  two  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones, 
between  them  and  the  Flexor es  Digit  or  um,  and  then,  growing 
broader,  is  inferted  into  a  Tendon  that  proceeds  from  the  Ex- 
panfio  Pendinofa  in  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  and  partly  into  that 
Cartilaginous  Ligament  that  covers  the  Articulation  of  the  firft 
Joint  of  the  third  lefler  Toe,  with  its  Os  Metatarfi,  fome  of 
its  flefhy  Fibres  being  contained  upon  the  fame  Part  of  the 
little  Toe. 

Its  Ufe  is  to  bring  the  third  and  fourth  lefler  Toes  nearer  the 
other  two  and  the  great  one.  Douglas. 

ADDUCTOR  OCULI,  arifes  tendinous  and  flefhy,  from 
the  Edge  of  the  Hole  in  the  fphenoidal  Bone ,  that  tranfmits  the 
Optic  Nerve  between  the  Obliquus  Major  and  the  Humilis. 

Is  inferted  by  a  thin  Tendon  into  the  Tunica  Sclerotica 
where  it  refpedls  the  great  Canthus. 
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Its  Ufe  is  to  bring  the  Eye  toward  the  Nofe.  Douglas 
ADDUCTOR  POLLICIS  MANUS  AD  1NDICEM 
ANTITHENAR  RIOL.  Arifes  from  the  Outfide  of  the  upl 
per  Part  of  the  Os  Metacarpi  Indicts. 

Is  inferted  into  the  firft  Joint  of  the  Thumb*  fending  off  a 
thin  Tepdon,  which  runs  along  with  the  Extenfor  Pollids 
Longus. 

Its  Ufe  is  to  draw  the  Thumb  nearer  the  Fore-Finger. 
Douglas. 

ADDUCTOR  AD  MINIMUM  DIGITUM.  Arifes  a 
little  tendinous,  but  chiefly  flefhy,  from  the  whole  Length  of 
the  Metacarpal  Bone,  that  fuftains  the  Middle- Finger,  from 
whence  its  Fibers,  contracting  equally  on  both  Sides,  run  up 
to  the  Thumb. 

Is  inferted  into  its  fecond  Joint,  a  little  below  one  of  its  Seed¬ 
like  Bones. 

Its  Ufe  is  to  bring  the  Thumb  towards  the  Ring  and  Little- 
Finger.  Douglas. 

ADDUCTOR  POLLICIS  PEDIS.  Arifes  by  a  long, 
thin,  difgregated  Tendon,  from  the  Os  Calcis ,  under  the  tendi¬ 
nous  Part  of  the  Mafta  Cornea,  from  the  Os  Cuboides ,  from  the 
Os  Cuneiforme  Medium ,  near  the  Infertion  of  the  Peroneus 
Primus ,  and  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Os  Metatarfi  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  Toe  :  It  is  foon  dilated  in  a  pretty  large  Belly. 

Is  inferted  into  the  external  Os  Sefamoideum  of  the  Great- 
Toe. 

Its  Ufe  is  to  bring  this  Toe  nearer  the  reft.  Douglas. 

ADEC.  Sour  Milk.  Or  Butter-Milk.  Rulandus.  Johnfon . 

ADECH.  Paracelfus  fays,  Spiritual  interius  agentem  Dijlric - 
tionis  Caufa  Adech  vocare  foleo.  The  Author  of  the  Explications 
of  the  Words  ufed  by  Paracelfus  defines  Adech,  the  invifible 
internal  Man  (or  Part  of  Man)  which  imprefles  the  Ideas  or 
Forms  of  thofe  Things  on  the  Mind,  which  are  vifible  or  tan¬ 
gible  by  the  external  Man.  Rulandus  fays  it  is  the  internal  and 
invifible  Man ,  which  concerts,  or  lays  the  Plan  of  whatever 
the  external  and  vifible  Man  afterwards  executes  or  imitates 
with  the  Hands. 

This  any  one  in  his  Senfes  would  probably  call  the  Soul,  but 
Enthufiafts,  Alcbymifts,  and  Madmen,  think  it  a  Derogation 
from  their  Honour  to  make  Ufe  of  the  intelligible  Dialed: of  the 
Vulgar. 

ADECTOS,  ’AhxToi.  From  «  Negative,  and  2am/,  to 
bite.  It  is  an  Epithet  of  thofe  Medicines  which  relieve  from 
Pain,  by  removing  the  uneafy  Senfation  caufed  by  the  Stimu¬ 
lation  of  acrimonious  Juices,  or  Medicines.  Cajlellus  from  Pi- 
raquellus. 

ADEDENTES.  Phagedenic,  oreating,  See  Phagede¬ 
na.  It  is  applied  to  Ulcers.  Cajlellus. 

ADEHEMEST,  Aiohonec,  or  Alhohonec.  Rulan¬ 
dus  explains  it  by  Lamina ,  a  thin  Piece  of  Metal,  a  Blade 

ADELOS,  "aUj.  From  «  Negative,  and 
feft.  Not  manifeft,  infenfible.  are’  Things 

which  are  the  Subject  of  the  Seufes  when  they  appear,  but 
which  at  the  prefent  Time  do  not  appear;  their  being  infenfible 
therefore  ts  only  temporary,  which  the  Word  implies. 

This  IS  a  Term  of  the  Phyfiaans  of  the  Empiric  SecT  Gar- 
reus  from  Galen. 

ADELPHIA.  From  ‘a a  Relation.  Thus  Diftem- 
pers  are  called  by  Hippocrates,  which  are  like,  bear  Relation, 
or  Analogy  to  each  other.  „  9 

AD^™X.IS'  of  the  fame  Derivation  as  Adel- 

na\  Jhe  Analogy,  Relation,  or  Similitude,  which  fome  Parts 
of  the  Body,  and  fome  Diftempers  have  with  others.  Or  the 

! or  S)mpa,hy  of 

ADEMONIA,  ’AVod*.  From  *  Negative,  and  Mpv, 

timGTS,RDlVmity’  °r  Fortune*  This  is  a  Word  ufed  fome - 
,  Trby  ^‘ppocrates,  to  exprefs  that  great  Uneafinefs,  Reft- 

lefnefs,  :  and  Anxiety,  which  Patients  frequently  complain  of,  in 

rfUhv£ricaFLm0orfe  efPec*a1!^  and  is  ^markable  in  fome  Kinds 
of  hyftenc  Fits,  of  which  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Symptom  by 
Hippocrates  in  his  fhort  Treatife  D*  j  £  y 

fpeSlant.  '  De  hn  *Ua  ad  V'rgmem 

ADEN,  a 2uv.  A  Gland.  See  Glandula 

cilADlffiJn1fies  A^T'‘  Fr.0m  *  Negative,  and  to*,  Conn¬ 
or  F  or  caft  £/?lnaf  6  Cardefsl>r’  d0ne  without  Care, 

fr0m  Galen  and  Hefychius. 

n.  MNOIDES,  ’A&mh'f.  From  a  Gland  and 
,  a  orm.  It  fignifies  Glandiform,  or  like  a  Gland,  and 
ygL“  ^  Epithet  f0r  the  deflate.  See  ProstaVT. 

ADENOSUS  ABSCESSUS,  is  a  hard,  crude  Tubercle,  re- 

2“ to  bc  refolved-  from 
ADEPHAGIA.  See  Addephagia. 

ADF.PS.  Fat.  This  is  an  Animal  Oil,  contained  in  the 
Membrana  Adtpofa,  or,  as  Boerhaave  calls  it,  the  Membrana 
Lellulofa  which  is  not  a  fingle  Membrane,  but  a  Conneries  of 
a  great  Number  of  membranous  Laminae,  joined  irregularly 

to 
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to  each  other  at  different  Diftances,  fo  as  to  form  numerous 
Interfaces  of  different  Capacities,  which  communicate  with 
each  other.  Thefe  Interftices  have  been  named  Cellules,  and 
the  Subftance  made  up  of  them,  the  cellulous  Sub/lance. 

The  Thicknefs  of  the  Membrana  Adipofa  is  not  the  fame  all 
over  the  Body,  and  depends  on  the  Number  of  Laminae,  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  It  adheres  very  clofely  to  the  Skin,  runs 
in  between  the  Mufcles  in  general,  and  between  their  feveral 
Fibres  in  particular,  and  communicates  with  the  Membrane 
which  lines  the  Infideof  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen. 

This  Structure  is  demonftrated  every  Day  by  Butchers,  in 
blowing  up  their  Meat,  when  newly  killed,  in  doing  which, 
they  not  only  fwell  the  Membrana  Adipofa,  but  the  Air  infi- 
nuates  itfelf  likewife  in  the  Interftices  of  the  Mufcles,  and  pe¬ 
netrates  even  to  the  Vifcera,  producing  a  Kind  of  artificial  Em- 
phyfema. 

Thefe  cellular  Interftices  are  fo  many  little  Bags  or  Satchels, 
filled  with  an  un&uous  or  oily  Juice  *  more  or  lefs  liquid,  which 
is  called  Fat ,  the  different  Confiftence  of  which  depends  not  on¬ 
ly  on  that  of  the  oily  Subftance,  but  on  the  Size,  Extent,  and 
Subdivifion  of  the  Cells. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  illuftrious  Malphigi  took  a 
great  deal  of  Pains  about  this  Subftance  5  that  in  Birds  and 
Frogs,  the  Vifcera  and  Veffels  of  which  are  tranfparent,  he 
thought  he  faw  a  Kind  of  Du&us  Adipofi ;  and  that,  by  prefling 
thefe  Du<5ts,  he  obferved  oily  Drops  to  run  diftindtiy  into  the 
fmall  Ramifications  of  the  Vena  Portae. 

The  Manufacture  of  Soap,  the  Compofition  of  Unguentum 
Nutritum,  and  the  different  Mixtures  of  Oils  with  faline  and 
acid  Liquors,  give  us  fome  Idea,  at  leaft,  of  the  Formation  of 
Fat  in  the  human  Body  ;  but  the  Organ  which  feparates  it 
from  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  which  ought  to  be  the  Subject  of  our 
prefent  Inquiry,  is  not  as  yet  fufficiently  known. 

Fat  is  more  fluid  in  living  than  in  dead  Bodies.  It  melts 
with  the  Heat  of  the  Fingers  in  handling  it,  and  its  Fluidity  is 
in  Part  obftructed  by  the  Sacculi,  which  contain  it.  To  take 
it  intirely  out  of  thefe  Bags,  the  Method  is  to  fet  the  Whole 
over  the  Fire  in  a  proper  Veffel  ;  for  then  the  Bags  burft,  and 
fwim  in  Clufters  in  the  true  oily  Fluid. 

This  Subftance  increafes  in  Quantity  in  the  Body,  by  Reft  and 
good  Living,  and,  on  the  contrary,  diminifhes  by  hard  Labour 
and  a  fpare  Diet.  Why  Nourifhment  fhould  have  this  Effect, 
is  eafily  conceived,  and  it  is  likewife  eafy  to  fee,  that  an  idle 
fedentary  Life  muft  render  the  Fat  lefs  fluid,  and  confequent- 
Jy  more  capable  of  blocking  up  the  Paffages  of  infenfible  Tran- 
ipiration,  through  which  it  would  otherwife  run  off. 

Hard  Labour  diffolves  it,  and  confequently  fits  it  for  palling 
out  of  the  Body,  with  the  other  Matter  of  infenfible  Tranfpi- 
ration.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  it  returns  into  the  Mafs*  of 
Blood,  by  the  capillary  Veins,  and  that  it  can,  for  fome  certain 
Time,  fupply  the  Want  of  Nourilhment. 

By  this,  they  think,  the  long  Abftinence  of  fome  Animals 
may  be  explained  ;  but,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  the  mere  De- 
creafe  of  cutaneous  Tranfpiration,  occafioned  by  the  continual 
Reft  and  Inaction  of  thefe  Animals,  has  a  great  Share  in  this 
Effea. 

The  proportional  Differences,  in  the  Thicknefs  of  this 
Membrana  Adipofa,  are  determined,  and  may  be  obferved  to 
be  regular  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Body,  where  either  Beauty  or 
Ufe  required  it. 

Thus  we  find  it  in  great  Quantities,  where  the  Interftices  of 
the  Mufcles  would  otherwife  have  left  difagreeable  hollow  or  void 
Places  ;  but,  being  filled,  and  as  it  were  padded  with  Fat,  the 
Skin  is  raifed,  and  an  agreeable  Form  given  to  the  Part. 

The  Appearance  of  a  Perfon  moderately  fat,  of  -a  Perfon  ex¬ 
tremely  lean,  and  of  a  dead  Carcafs,  from  which  all  the  Fat  has 
been  removed,  proves  fufficiently  what  I  have  faid. 

In  fome  Parts  of  the  Body  the  Fat  ferves  for  a  Culhion,  Pil¬ 
low,  or  Mattrefs,  as  on  the  Buttocks,  where  the  Lamina;  and 
Cells  are  very  numerous.  In  other  Parts  this  Membrane  has 
few  or  no  Laminae,  and  confequently  little  or  no  Fat,  as  on  the 
Forehead,  Elbows,  &c. 

In  fome  Places  it  feems  to  be  braced  down  by  a  Kind  of  na¬ 
tural  Contra&ion  in  Form  of  a  Fold ;  as  in  that  Fold  which 
feparates  the  Bafis  of  the  Chin  from  the  Neck  j  and  in  that 
which  diftinguilhes  the  Buttocks  from  the  reft  of  the  Thigh. 
We  obferve  it  likewife  to  be  intirely  funk,  or,  as  it  were,  per¬ 
forated  by  a  Kind  of  Dimple  or  Foffula,  as  in  the  Navel  of 
fat  Perfons. 

Thefe  Depreflions  and  Folds  are  never  obliterated,  let  the 
Perfon  be  ever  fo  fat,  becaufe  they  are  natural,  and  depend  on 
the  particular  Conformation  of  the  Membrana  Adipofa,  the  La¬ 
minae  of  which  are  wanting  at  thefe  Places. 

The  Fat  is  likewife  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Mufcles  in  preferv- 
ing  the  Flexibility  neceffary  for  their  ACtions,  and  in  prevent¬ 
ing  or  leffening  their  mutual  Fridtions.  This  Ufe  is  of  the 

feme  Kind  with  that  of  the  undtuous  Matter  found  in  the 
Joints.  ' 

Laftly,  the  Fat  i>  a  fine  oily  Subftance  in  its  natural  State, 
and  may  be  fome  Defence  againft  the  Cold,  which  we  find 
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makes  more  Impreflion  on  lean  than  on  fat  Perfons.  It  ('9 
for  this  Reafon,  that  to  guard  themlelves  .againft  the  excef- 
five  Colds  of  hard  Winters,  and  to  prevent. Chilblains,  Tra¬ 
vellers  rub  the  Extremities  of  their  Bodies,  and  efpecially 
their  Feet,  with  fpiritous  Oils,  fuch  as  that  of  Turpentine, 
&c. 

This  Mafs  of  Fat,  which  makes  an  univerfal  Integument  of 
the  Body,  is  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  A  bdo- 
men.  Thorax,  Canal  of  the  Spina  Dorfi,  Articulations  of  the 
Bones,  and  in  the  Bones  themfelves. 

But  the  Differences  of  all  thefe  particular  Maffes  of  Fat  con- 
fifts  chiefly,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  Thicknefs  or  Firmnefs  of 
the  Pellicles,  in  the  Largenefs  or  Smallnefs  of  the  Cells,  and  in 
the  Confiftence,  Fluidity,  and  Subtilty  of  the  oily  Matter. 
JVtnJlow' s  Anatomy. 

To  this  Account  of  the  Fat  I  fhall  add  that  of  the  celebrated 
Leeuwenhoek. 

After  the  Difcoveries  that  I  had  made  concerning  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood,  particularly  that  the  Blood-veffels  had  no 
Endings,  I  began  to  confider  how  the  fat  Particles  could  be 
formed,  fince  I  did  not  think  that  they  were  feparated  from*  the 
Blood,  and  came  out  of  the  Blood-veffels.  But  having  now 
plainly  difeovered,  that  the  fo  called  Membranes  were  nothing 
but  very  fmall  Veffels,  and  believing  that  they  were  created  for 
no  other  End  but  to  tranfport  Nutriment,  as  alfo  that  there  was 
no  Circulation  in  thefe  Veffels,  I‘  imagined*  that  the  Matter, 
which  we  call  Fatj  was  brought  into  them,  which,  when  there 
was  too  great  a  Supply  of  Nutriment,  fo  that  it  could  not  be 
forced  farther  on,  muft  be  driven  out  of  thefe  Veffels  ;  for  all 
the  Particles  of  Fat,  that  I  have  as  yet  obferved,  are  inclofed  in 
fmall  Films. 

This  Original  of  the  Fat  is  to  me  much  more  credible,  than 
that  it  Ihould  be  forced  out  of  the  Blood- veffels ;  and  yet  how 
thefe  fatty  Particles,  which  confift  of  ^  large  Globules,  and  thofe 
of  ftill  fmaller  Globules  (as  it  appears  to  me)  are  made  and  form¬ 
ed,  I  cannot  as  yet  determine  :  As  alfo  where  thefe  Veflels, 
which  conftitute  what  we  call  Membranes,  have  their  Be¬ 
ginning,  and  how  this  Fat  is  brought  into  them. 

I  had  in  my  Drawer  a  Piece  of  Ox’s  Flefh,  that  I  believe  had 
lain  there  about  four  Years,  wrapped  up  in  a  Paper,  which  Piece 
I  found  in  fome  Places  to  be  covered  with  a  Membrane  ;  from 
this  I  cut  off  feveral  fmall  Slices  along  with  the  Membrane, 
and  I  found  that,  near  the  Membrane*  there  lay  about  fixteen  or 
eighteen  nervous  Fibrils,  which,  in  the  drying  of  the  Ffelh, 
were  fo  fqueezed  together,  that  they  were  alrrtoft  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad.  In  fome  of  which  I  faw  very  diftindtly 
thofe  Veffels  which  are  in  the  Nerves*  , 

Thefe  nervous  Fibrillae  were  inclofed  by  a  Sort  of  Half-round, 
feparating  them  from  their  mufcular  Fibres,  which  Half-round 
confifted  of  a  Row  of  fmall  tendinous  Fibrillae,  each  of  which 
was  about  twice  as  thick  as  a  Hair  of  a  Man’s  Beard.  With¬ 
out  thefe  tendinous  Fibrillae  lay  the  mufcular  Fibres,  that  had 
been  cut  through  tranfverfly,  and  in  this  Part  of  the  Ualf-round 
there  were  feveral  Apertures,  which  feemed  in  the  Microfcope 
to  be  big  enough  for  Hemp- feed  to  pafs  through  them,  which 
might  well  be  taken  for  Veffels,  but  that  there  lay  fo  many  of 
them  together.  But,  confidering  that  the  Nerves  are  common¬ 
ly  covered  with  fatty  Particles*  I  concluded,  that  thefe  Apertures 
were  no  Veffels,  but  mere  fatty  Particles,  which  I  found  to  be 
true  when  I  had  cut  through  them,  and  difeovered  that  the  in¬ 
ward  Fat  was  eaten  out  by  the  Mites,  which  had  left  only  the 
Hulks,  or  Cortices,  of  the  fat  Globules  behind,  which  Cortices 
I  never  had  as  yet  been  able  to  difeover,  becaufe  the  Cortices 
of  the  fat  Globules  would,  upon  any  Heat,  melt  away  as  faft  as 
the  inward  Fat. 

I  have  formerly  faid,  that  the  Matter  which  we'  call  Meal, 
or  Flour,  in  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley*  Oats,  and  in  all  Sorts  of 
Beans,  is  Ihut  up,  as  it  were,  in  little  Cells,  or  Chambers,  and 
that  thofe  little  Cells  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  thin 
Membranes,  which  are  thinneft  in  Wheat:  And  as  in  the 
Enquiry  into  what  is  called  the  Periofteum  of  an  Ox  or  Sheep, 
I  have  often  broke  in  Pieces  the  fat  Particles  thereof,  and  as 
often  viewed  them  through  a  Microfcope  ;  fo  have  I  likewife 
placed  a  few  of  the  fat  Globules  upon  a  clean  glafs  Plate,  and 
held  it  over  a  Coal-fire,  or  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  till  they 
were  all  melted  and  reduced  into  a  liquid  Matter ;  fo  that  not 
only  the  Fat,  which  was  Ihut  up  in  the  Skin  of  the  fat  Glo¬ 
bules,  but  likewife  the  Skin  itfelf  was  reduced  to  a  fluid  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  thereupon  I  immediately  brought  it  before  my  Sight, 
and,  viewing  it  with  Attention,  perceived,  when  the  melted  Fat 
was  cold,  that  there  were  different  Matters  inclofed  in  the  faid 
fat  Glo'bules ;  for  there  appeared  an  inconceivable  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  exceeding  fmall  coagulated  Particles,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Parts,  of  which  the  Fat  was  compofed,  lay  in  one  Imooth  and 
even  Subftance,  and  I  have  confidered,  whether  there  might  not 
be  inclofed,  in  fuch  a  Globule  of  Fat,  fo  many  little  Cells  and 
Partitions,  as  we  fee  in  a  little  Grain  or  Seed,  but,  if  it  be  fo, 
it  will  remain  concealed  from  our  Eyes. 

But  having  now  again  carefully  contemplated  thefe  coagu¬ 
lated  Globules  of  Fat,  many  of  which  go  to  the  making  of  one 
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little  Bubble,  I  did  often  fancy,  that  I  faw,  that  each  of  the  faid 
fmall  Particles  was  provided  with  fuch  a  tranfparent  Dent,  as  I 
have  before  faid,  that  the  Meal  Globules  of  Wheat,  &c.  are 
furniflied  with. 

Nay,  1  have  fancied  to  myfelf,  though  it  did  not  appear  to 
my  Sight,  that  each  fat  Particle  is  furniflied  with  little  Cells 
within,  like  the  Seeds  or  Fruits  of  Plants. 

Since  I  wrote  this,  I  was  informed  my  Butcher  had  killed  a 
Sheep  of  an  uncommon  Bignefs,  and  that  it  weighed  140  Pounds, 
without  the  Fat  that  they  took  out  of  it,  after  it  was  killed, 
which  weighed  51  Pounds,  fo  that  the  whole  Sheep  weighed 
1  above  100  Pounds. 

I  caufed  a  Piece  of  the  Fat  that  grew  about  the  Kidmes 
to  be  brought  to  me,  imagining,  that  its  fat  Particles  would  be 
of  a  coarfer  Grain  than  thofe  of  ordinary  Sheep ;  for  I  have 
obferved  feveral  Times,  that  the  bigger  an  Ox  was,  the  larger 
were  the  fat  Particles  thereof ;  and  fince  not  one  Man  in  a 
Thoufand  has  any  Knowledge  of  the  Contexture  of  thefe  fat  Par¬ 
ticles,  for  we  find  that  there  are  not  any  two  of  one  and  the 
fame  Figure,  they  being  comprefled  by  other  Particles  with 
which  they  are  furrounded,  I  have  caufed  fome  few  of  thefe 
fat  Particles  to  be  drawn,  as  between  A.  B.  C.  D.  Plate  III. 

Now  when  we  meet  with  one  of  thefe  little  Bundles  of  fat 
Particles,  as  has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  in  which  the  fat  Par¬ 
ticles  were  four  Times  this  Thicknefs,  I  imagine,  that  fuch  fat 
Particles  cannot  be  produced  out  of  one  Angle  adipofe  VefTel, 
but  that  out  of  fuch  a  Veffel  feveral  fmall  Springs  ifiue  forth, 
and  out  of  each  of  thofe  fmall  Springs  proceed  others  ftill  fmaller, 
and  that  out  of  thefe  Particles  one  larger  fat  Particle  is  formed 
like  a  Bunch  of  Grapes. 

Now  I  cut  oft  with  a  Razor  the  Fat  in  feveral  Places  of  a 
greater  Piece,  as  thin  as  I  could,  laying  the  thin  Pieces  upon 
feveral  glafs  Plates,  and  put  them  upon  a  Coal-fire,  fo  as  to  caufe 
them  to  melt  ;  and,  being  melted,  immediately  viewed  them 
with  a  magnifying  Glafs,  when  I  obferved  the  Skins,  or  mem¬ 
braneous  Coats  of  the  fat  Globules  lying  among  the  melting  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  in  the  faid  melting  Particles  there  was  nothing  to  be 
perceived  but  a  limpid  Matter,  furrounded  with  fmall  Air- 
bubbles  ;  but,  when  the  Fat  was  congealed,  we  could  obferve 
but  very  little  of  the  Membranes,  becaufe  they  were  covered 
with  the  Particles  of  Fat,  with  which  thefe  Membranes  or 
Skins  had  before  been  filled. 

I  caufed  a  few  of  thefe  Sicins  of  the  fat  Globules  to  be  drawn, 
between  E.  F.  G.  H.  Plate  III.  Fig.  1.  During  the  faid  Ob¬ 
fervation,  I  fixed  my  Eye  with  Attention  upon  the  fat  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  Sheep  which  had  been  melted,  and  were  again  coa¬ 
gulated  ;  and  I  could  not  but  judge,  that  thefe  fat  Particles, 
which  were  exceeding  fmall,  were  analogous  to  that  internal 
Matter,  wherewith  fome  of  the  fmalleft  little  Seeds  are  furnifh- 
ed,  and,  in  a  great  many  of  thefe  exceeding  fmall  Particles,  I 
could  in  clear  Weather  difcover  fome  Tranfpaiency. 

Moreover,  I  cut  as  thin  Slices  as  it  was  poflible  of  the  Fat, 
yea,  fo  thin,  that  five  or  fix  of  them  did  not  weigh  a  Grain, 
and  put  them  into  a  little  Water,  in  order  to  try  whether  I 
could  make  any  farther  Difcoveries  thereby,  with  Refpedf  to 
the  fmall  Particles  of  Fat,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  only  I  faw 
floating  upon  the  Water  very  fmall  Particles  of  Fat,  which  were 
coagulated  in  a  fpherical  Figure,  and  the  very  biggeft  of  thofe 
fat  Particles  was  no  bigger  than  a  Grain  of  Sand.  I  placed  thefe 
Particles  upon  a  glafs  Plate,  and  viewing  them  with  a  Micro- 
fcope,  I  obferved  the  Figure,  which  I  mentioned  above,  as 
plain  as  before,  and  other  fat  Particles  feemed  to  be  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Figure  j  I  put  one  of  thefe  into  the  Hands  of  my  Painter, 
or  Defigner,  bidding  him  to  draw  what  he  had  obferved,  it 
beinc  the  Figure  of  one  of  the  faid  fat  Particles,  which  was 
coagulated  on  the  Water,  as  it  is  reprefented  between  I.K.  L.  M. 
Plate  III.  Fig.  1.  which  was  not  very  conformable  with  the  other 
melted  fat  Particles  ;  for,  in  the  doing  it,  all  the  Particles  did 
not  melt,  for  the  fat  Particles  are  not  all  extracted  by  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  coagulated  upon  the  "W ater  in  fmaller  and  greater  glo¬ 
bular  Particles  ;  and  when  we  take  out  of  it  the  Remainder  of 
the  thin  Slices  of  Fat,  which  float  upon  the  Water,  and  view 
them  with  a  Microfcope,  we  find,  that  many  of  the  fat  Par¬ 
ticles  appear  intire  to  the  Eye;  and  whereas  they  were  before 
very  fmooth  and  even  in  their  Sides,  they  were  now  chang¬ 
ed  into  rough  and  uneven  Particles ;  fo  that  one  fhould  be 
apt  to  think,  that  there  were  two  different  Sorts  of  Parti¬ 
cles  in  the  Fat,  and  that  one  Sort  melted  more  eafily  than  the 

Now  in  order  to  get  thefe  melted  Particles  of  Fat  out  of  the 
Water,  without  altering  them,  I  made  Ufe  of  a  round  Glafs, 
;md  with  it  fkimmed  the  Superficies  of  the  Water',  by  which 
Means  fome  of  the  coagulated  Particles  ftuck  to  the  Glafs. 
Moreover,  I  did  again  melt  fome  of  the  fat  Particles,  which 
had  been  coagulated  upon  the  Water,  over  a  Coal-fire,  as  they 
lav  in  the  Water ;  and,  when  they  were  again  coagulated, 
viewing  them  with  a  Microfcope,  I  found  the  fmall  fet  Parti¬ 
cles  to  be  yet  fmaller  than  thofe  that  were  melted  out  of  the 
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In  this  laft  Obfervation  I  obferved,  with  Aftonifliment,  thfe 
inconceivable  Number  of  Veins  and  Membranes,  which  were 
diffufed  through  the  Fat,  and  the  Multitude  of  feparated  fat  Par¬ 
ticles  that  were  involved  in  their  feveral  Membranes. 

After  this  there  was  laid  before  me  the  Hind-quarter  of  a  fuck¬ 
ing  Lamb,  over  which  was  fpread  what  we  call  the  Net,  or 
Caul ;  and  having  cut  off  fome  Pieces  of  the  faid  Net,  or  Caul, 
upon  which  there°was  little  or  no  Fat,  with  a  pair  of  Sciffars, 
and  placing  them  before  a  Microfcope,  I  obferved  again,  that 
the  fat  Particles,  where  there  were  very  few  of  them  included 
between  the  Membranes,  were  of  a  more  globular  Figure  than 
in  other  Parts,  where  a  good  many  lay  together,  and  that  in 
other  Places  they  were  prefled  and  bruifed,  which  I  fancy  was 
occafioned  by  the  ButchePs  fqueezing  the  Caul  in  that  Place 
with  his  Fingers  ;  and  in  another  Place  the  fat  Particles  had 
been  fo  torn  in  Pieces,  that  I  could  fee  nothing  remaining  but 
the  Skins  of  the  fat  Globules. 

Moreover,  I  faw  that  the  fat  Particles  had  fuch  a  Pinch, 
or  Dent,  in  them,  as  I  have  fhewn,  that  there  were  in  the 
Globules  of  Flour  of  Wheat  ;  from  which  Spedacle,  I  am 
confirmed,  more  than  before,  in  my  Opinion,  that  the  fat  Glo¬ 
bules  might  be  feparated  intirely,  or  in  Part,  from  the  Skin 
with  which  they  are  furrounded,  by  opening  the  Dents,  without 

breaking  the  Skin.  '  . 

Then  I  took  off  the  thin  Membranes,  which  encompaffed 
the  fat  Particles,  and  viewing  them  with  a  Microfcope,  obferved, 
that  the  fat  Particles  had  imprinted  a  roundifh  Figure  on  the 
Membranes  inclining  to  a  hexangular  Shape,  that  it  was  a  Plea- 
fure  to  look  on  them  ;  but  in  other  Parts  they  were  of  ' an  oval 

Figure.  ,  '.r 

Moreover,  I  took  a  flat  Fi(h,  which  we  call  Plaifey  and 
took  off  the  Fat  which  adhered  to  the  Veffels,  or  Bones,  and 
viewed  it  with  a  Microfcope,  and  obferved,  that  the  fat  Parti¬ 
cles  were  of  feveral  Sizes  ;  and  fome  were  fo  fmall,  that  I 
judged  that  fifty  of  the  leaft  were  no  bigger  than  one  great  fat 
Globule  ;  and  moreover,  I  faw  that  many  of  the  fat  Globules 
had  fuch  a  Dent  in  them,  as  we  find  in  the  Meal  or  Flour  of 
thofe  little  white  Beans,  which  we  call  French  or  Kidney-beans. 

Afterwards  my  Servant  brought  to  me  the  Fat  of  a  Pearch, 
which  was  nine  or  ten  Inches  long,  and  taking  a  little  of  it,  I 
viewed  it  with  a  Microfcope,  but  couid  not  difcover  any  fmall 
Particles  in  it,  nor  any  internal  Dent,  as  I  had  obferved  in  the 
Fat  of  a  fmall  Plaife. 

After  that  the  Fat  of  the  Pearch  had  lain  an  Hour  or  two  upon 
the  Glafs,  I  viewed  it  again,  and  obferved,  that  the  Particles 
were  become  fmaller,  and  that  the  Skin  of  the  fat  Particles, 
which  as  yet  was  befet  with  fome  fat  Particles,  was,  as  it  were, 
Ihrunk  or  wrinkled,  and  the  Fat,  that  was  burft  out,  lay  about 
the  fat  Particles,  and  was  fo  fluid  and  tranfparent,  that  we  could 
not  difcover  any  Parts  in  it. 

From  this  Obfervation  I  began  to  think,  whether  each  of 
thefe  fat  Particles  was  not  provided  with  an  Orifice,  or  Hole, 
out  of  which  the  Fat  might  be  protruded  at  all  Times,  as  often 
as  the  Parts  of  the  Filh  flood  in  Need  of  Nourifhment,  with¬ 
out  an  intire  Laying  open  the  Skin  of  the  fat  Globules ;  for,  we 
conftantly  find,  that  when  the  Eggs  of  the  Pearch,  which  we 
call  the  Roe,  increafe  in  Bignefs,  its  Fat  decreafes,  and  that  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  when  the  faid  Eggs,  or  Roe,  are  arrived  at 
their  utmoft  Bignefs,  there  is  feldom  or  never  any  Fat  to  be  feen 
upon  the  Inteftines  of  the  Filh. 

As  to  the  Compofition  of  Fat,  it  is  formed  by  a  fmall  Portion 
of  Earth,  joined  with  elementary  Fire,  acid  Salt,  and  Water, 
according  to  the  Account  Geoffroy  gives  of  it,  who  adds,  that 
if  Oil  of  Olives  and  Spirit  of  Nitre  fie  mixed  together,  and 
digefted,  a  Subftance  will  be  found  in  every  Refpe&  refembling 
the  Fat  of  Animals. 

This  confirms  what  I  faid  under  the  Article  of  Acid,  in 
Regard  to  the  Inflammability  of  animal  Oils,  which  fee. 

As  to  the  medicinal  Ufe  of  Fat,  Quincy  having  mentioned  that 
of  the  Goofe,  Dog,  Man,  Viper,  and  Bear,  fays,  thefe  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Intention  of  Ripening  and  Drawing,  becaufe 
they  are  reckoned  to  be  of  a  penetrating  Nature,  and  therefore 
fuited  to  diffolve  and  rarefy  the  Humours  inclofed  in  Tumors, 
and  bring  them,  as  it  is  called,  to  Maturity.  There  are  fome 
fpecific  Virtues  aferibed  to  thefe  in  particular  Cafes,  but  they 
have  not  been  fupported  by  Reafon  or  Experience.  And  they 
feem  not  poffeffed  of  any  Properties  different  from  other  Sub- 
ftances  of  like  Kind,  unlefs  what  may  arife  out  of  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Confiftencies  and  Degrees  of  Volatility. 

I  apprehend  by  this,  that  the  Author  means,  there  is  little  or 
no  Difference  with  Refpedl  to  Medicine,  betwixt  the  Fat  of 
one  Animal  and  another.  But  if  we  confider,  that  Fat  is  not 
an  homogeneous  Subftance,  but  compofed  of  Principles  greatly 
different  from  each  other,  as  are  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  and  acid 
Salts ;  and  again,  that  animal  Fats  have  always  a  fmall  Portion 
of  alcaline  volatile  Salts  mixed  with  them,  we  (hall  find  Reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  Fat  of  one  Animal  may  have  medicinal  Ef- 
fe&s,  very  different  from  that  of  another,  as  the  Proportions, 
and  Combinations  of  the  component  Principles  vary,  and  as 
the  volatile  Salts  are  more  or  lefs  volatilized,  by  circulating  in 
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the  ahifrial  Juices.  I  fhould  fufpeCt  the  Fat  of  Animals  who  ufe 
little  Exercile,and  live  on  Vegetables,  to  be  the  moft  lenient  and 
mollifying  ;  and  that  of  Animals  which  move  a  great  deal,  or 
feed  on  other  Animals,  to  be  more  penetrating,  warming, and  re- 
folvent,  becaule,  in  thefe,  the  Juices  in  general  are  more  exalted 

and  attenuated  than  in  others.  ( 

Thus  we  fee  the  fpecific  Virtues,  afcribed  to  fome  animal  Fats 
in  particular  Cafes,  are  fupported  by  Reafon  ;  and  as  for  Ex¬ 
perience,  we  have  that  of  all  Mankind  to  warrant  them,  who 
have  mentioned  them  from  the  Infancy  of  Phyfic  to  this  Day, 
unlefs  a  few,  who  have  of  late  affected  to  determine  the  Effica¬ 
cy  of  Medicines  by  particular  Theories,  without  confulting  Ex¬ 
perience,  the  only  fure  Guide,  which  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  if 
carefully  attended  to,  would  have  convinced  Dr.  Quincy,  as  it 
has  me,  that  the  Fats  of  different  Animals  are  actually  endued 
with  different  medicinal  Virtues. 

In  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  I  fhall  have  frequent  Occafi- 
ons  of  making  Remarks  upon  this  Folly  of  contradicting  aCtual 
Matters  of  FaCt,  only  becaufe  their  Caufes  are  not  obvious  and 
mani'feft.  Mean  Time  I  will  give  fome  Account  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues  of  the  Fats  found  in  different  Animals. 

FATS  of  BEASTS. 

Of  the  Horse. 

The  Fat  of  the  Horfe  is  proper  for  anointing  luxated 
Limbs.  Dale, 

Of  Cows,  or  Oxen. 

All  Sorts  of  Fats  are  endued  with  the  Virtues  of  Warming, 
Softening,  and  Rarefying. 

But  that  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Calves,  is  in  fome  little  De¬ 
gree  reftringent.  Diofcorides. 

Beef’s  Fat,  or  Suet,  is  particularly  recommended  in  Mortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Inteftines,-  a  Tenefmus,  for  Ulcers,  and  Chaps  of 
the  Lips,  and  gouty,  or  fcirrhous  Diforders.  The  Fat  of  the  Buf- 
faloe  is  in  Virtue  like  the  Preceding.  Dale. 

The  Fat  is  emollient',  and  is  ufed  in  Balfams,  Ointments, 
and  Plaifters.  It  eafes  Pains  proceeding  from  Colds ;  cures 
Kibes  and  Chilblains,  and  heals  the  Chapping  of  the  Hands,  Lips, 
Nipples,  Fundament,  &c„  Pomet. 

Of  Lions. 

The  Fat  of  Lions  is  in  Virtue  like  thofe  of  Cows.  Diofco¬ 
rides. 

The  Fat  of  Lions,  wafhed,  according  to  the  Directions  of 
Diofcorides,  and  dropped  into  the  Ear,  eafes  Pains  thereof ;  it 
is  a  good  Application  for  Limbs  in  Danger  of  a  Mortification 
from  Cold.  It  is  ufeful  in  fcirrhous  T umors,  and  Kibes.  Dale. 

Of  Elephants. 

"  The  Fat  of  Elephants  keeps  Serpents  and  venomous  Reptiles 
away  from  thofe  that  are  anointed  with  it.  Diofcorides. 

Of  Stags. 

The  Fat  of  Stags  has  alfo  the  fame  good  Effects  as  that  of  Ele¬ 
phants,  in  preferving  from  venomous  Reptiles.  Diofcorides. 

Hippocrates  recommends  the  Fat  of  a  Stag  as  a  mollifying  In¬ 
gredient  in  a  Peffary.  De  Natura  Muliebri ,  L.  I. 

'  The  Fat  of  Stags  is  faid  to  be  good  for  mollifying  Tumors, 
for  Kibes,  and  for  eafing  Pains.  Dale. 

The  Fat,  or  Suet,  is  equal  to  the  beft  Emollient.  It  lenifies 
and  foftens  Callofities,  Contractions,  fcirrhous  and  cancerous 
Tumors.  Pomet. 

Of  the  Goat. 

Hippocrates  recommends  the  Fat  of  a  Goat  as  a  good  mollify- 
fWg  Ingredient  in  a  Peffary.  De  Natura  Muliebri ,  L.  i. 

The  Fat  of  Goats  is  fomewhat  aftringent.  The  Fat  of  the 
He-goat  is  a  powerful  Difcutient,  and  for  that  Reafon  a  proper 
Topic  in  the  Gout,  beat  with  Trickles  of  Goats,  and  Saffron. 
Diofcorides. 

The  Suet,  or  Fat,  of  the  He-goat  powerfully  difcuffes,  is  ufeful 
in  the  Gout,  cures  the  Strangury,  and  relieves  the  Pains  caufed 
by  the  Piles.  Dale. 

.  We  bring  from  Auvergne,  near  Lyons,  and  Nevers,  a  great 
deal  of  Goats-fuet,  it  being  not  only  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfic, 
efpecially  that  of  the  Pie- goat,  but  is  alfo  ufed  to  many  different 
Purpofes.  It  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a  clear  White  within  and  with¬ 
out,  and  take  Care  it  be  not  mixed  with  Mutton  Suet,  which  it 
is  not  eafy  to  dillinguifh  ;  therefore  do  not  deal  with  Merchants 
you  cannot  truft. 

Of  Sheep. 

i  Hippocrates  recommends  the  Fat  of  a  Sheep  as  a  mollifying 
Jngredient  in  a  Peffary.  De  Natura  Muliebri ,  L.  i.  and,  De 
Morbis  Mulicrum ,  L.  2. 

The  fame  Author  advifes  the  Fat  taken  from  the  Kidney  of  a 
Sheep,  as  preferable  to  any  other,  to  be  mixed  with  Elaterium 
for  the  forming  a  Peffary,  to  promote  the  Menfes.  De  Morbis 
Mulierurn ,  L.  I, 


Hippocrates  advifes  the  Fat  of  Sheep  boiled  with  Lentiles  and 
Wine,  for  waffling  painful  Exulcerations  of  the  Uterus 
Morb.  Mill.  L.  i. 

And  in  many  other  Places  he  advifes  Peffaries  of  Sheep’s  Fat 
made  up  in  Wool,  as  being  very  mollifying. 

Hippocrates  directs  the  Fat  of  a  Sheep  to  be  taken  internally, 
to  prevent  a  Mifcarriage.  De  bis  quee  Uterum  non  gerunt. 

Sheep’s  Fat  is  a  proper  Topic  in  the  Gout.  Diofcorides . 

The  Suet,  or  Fat,  of  Sheep,  given  in  red  Wine,  checks  Hae¬ 
morrhages,  flops  Diarrhoeas,  Dyfenteries,  and  cures  the  Gripes. 
Dale. 

Of  Swine. 

Hippocrates  advifes  the  Fat  of  Swine,  boiled  with  Lentiles  and 
Wine,  as  proper  to  wafh  painful  Exulcerations  of  the  Womb. 
De  Morb.  Mul,  L.  I. 

Swine’s  Fat,  or  Lard,  is  accommodated  to  Diforders  of  the 
Uterus,  and  Anus,  and  for  Burns.  Diofcorides. 

The  Fat  of  Swine  is  faid  to  heat  lefs  than  that  of  other 
Animals,  and  therefore  it  is  more  proper  in  refrigerating  Oint¬ 
ments.  It  eafes  inveterate  Pains  in  the  Loins  and  Joints. 

The  Fat  of  the  Wild  Boar  has  the  fame  Virtues  in  a  greater 
Degree.  Dale. 

Of  Asses. 

The  Fat  of  Affes  is  reported  to  make  Scars  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour  with  the  reft  of  the  Skin.  Diofcorides. 

Of  Bears. 

Bears  Fat  is  excellent  for  making  the  Hair  grow,  and  a  good 
Application  for  Kibes.  Diofcorides. 

The  Fat  of  a  Bear  warms,  mollifies,  and  difcuffes.  It  cures 
Baldnefs,  is  good  for  the  arthritic  Pains,  and  cures  Swel¬ 
lings  of  the  Parotid  Glands,  and  other  Tumors,  as  alfo  Ulcers 
in  the  Legs.  Dale. 

Bears  Greafe  and  Tallow  are  brought  from  the  Mountains 
of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Canada.  The  Greafe,  if  it  be  good, 
ought  to  be  frelh,*  or  new  melted,  greyilh,  gluey,  and  of  a  ftrong 
ill  Smell,  of  a  middle  Confiftenpe,  that  is  to  fay,  betwixt  hard  and 
foft ;  and  meddle  not  with  that  which  is  white  and  hard,  being 
mixed  with  Suet.  This  Fat,  or  Greafe,  is  a  fovereign  Remedy 
for  curing  cold  rheumatic  Humours.  It  is  alfo  much  valued 
for  eafing  Pains  of  the  Gout,  by  rubbing  the  afflicted  Part,  and 
to  make  the  Hair  grow ;  it  being  efteerfied  admirable  againft 
Baldnefs,  efpecially  when  incorporated  with  Bees  in  Powder 
and  Nut-oil.  As  for  the  Bears-tallow,  there  is  but  very  little 
of  it  brought  into  France,  it  being  little  ufed,  and  that  only 
by  thofe  who  will  not  come  up  to  the  Price  of  the  Greafe. 
Pomet. 

Of  Foxes. 

The  Fat  of  Foxes  is  good  in  Diforders  of  the  Ears.  Diofco* 
rides. 

The  Fat  of  the  Fox  is  good  for  Convulfions,  Tremors,  and 
Contractions  of  the  Limbs  ;  it  is  ufeful  in  Pains  of  the  Ears^ 
Wounds  of  the  Head,  and  Baldnefs.  Dale. 

Of  the  Camel: 

The  Greafe,  or  Fat,  is  emollient,  foftening,  and  refoiutive, 
proper  for  the  Piles  or  Hemorrhoids.  Lemery. 

Of  the  Mouse. 

At  Venice  they  fell  a  Pomatum  at  an  extravagant  Rate,  mad^ 
of  the  Fat  of  Mice,  which  is  famous  for  curing  Baldnefs. 

Of  the  Cat. 

The  Fat  of  a  Cat  is  heating,  emollient,  and  difcutient,  and 
wonderfully  relieves  Affections  of  the  Joints.  Dale, 

Of  Dogs. 

The  Fat  of  a  Dog  is  warmer  than  that  of  moft  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  is  given  internally,  to  deterge  and  confolidate  Wounds 
and  Exulcerations,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  in  a  Phthifis,  or  to 
diffolve  Blood  coagulated  by  Falls  or  Bruifes.  Externally  it  is 
applied  in  the  Gout,  to  eafe  Pains  of  the  Ears,  to  kill  Nits  and 
Lice,  to  cure  Deafnefs,  and  in  the  Itch.  Dale, 

Of  Wolves. 

The  Fat  of  the  Wolf  is  equal  in  Virtues  to  that  of  the  Dog. 
Ir  warms,  digefts,  cures  Diforders  of  the  Joints,  and  is  good  for 
Eyes  that  are  inflamed.  Dale. 

If  the  Bridle  of  a  Horfe  is  anointed  with  the  Fat  of  a  Wolf, 
it  is  faid  the  Animal  will  not  move  forwards. 

Of  the  Otter. 

The  Fat  of  the  Otter  is  by  Hollerus  efteemed  a  very  good 
Ingredient  irl  Applications  for  Diforders  of  the  Joints.  Dale. 

Of  the  Hedge-Hog. 

The  Fat  of  the  Urchin  or  Hedge-hog  is  reckoned  by  Hart¬ 
man  a  Specific  in  Ruptures.  Dale. 

L  1  Of 
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Of  the  Hippopotamus,  or  Sea-Horse. 

The  Fat  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or  Sea-horfe,  applied  to  the 
Pulfe,  or  Stomach,  relieves  againft  Fits  of  the  Ague,  and  is  emol¬ 
lient  and  nervous.  Pomet. 

i 

Of  the  Chamois. 

The  Fat  of  the  Chamois,  or  Gems  (Capra  Alpina)  is  re¬ 
commended  in  a  Confumption,  and  Exulcerations  of  the  Lungs. 
Dale. 

Of  the  Hare. 

The  Fat  of  a  Hare,  applied  externally,  has  fuch  a  drawing 
Quality,  efpecially  when  old,  that  it  is  faid  to  bring  away  Thorns 
accidentally  fixed  in  the  Skin,  or  Flefh.  It  breaks  AbfcelTes,  and 
cures  Pains  of  the  Teeth.  Dale. 

Of  the  Rabbet. 

The  Fat  of  a  Rabbet  is  ufeful  for  Indurations  of  the  Joints 
and  Nerves  :  (I fuppofe  he  means  the  Tendons).  Dale. 

Of  the  Beaver. 

The  Fat  of  the  Beaver  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Diforders  of 
the  Uterus,  and  nervous  Syftem,  and  therefore  is  ufeful  in  Epi- 
lepfies,  Palfies,  Convulfions,  and  Apoplexies.  Dale. 

The  Fat  of  a  Beaver  is  ufed  as  an  Ointment  againft  the  Pal- 
fy,  Convulfions,  hyfterical  Fits,  Apoplexy,  and  falling  Sick- 
nefs.  Take  half  a  Pound  of  Beavers  Fat,  Oils  of  Rofemary, 
Nutmegs,  Amber,  and  Mace,  of  each  one  Dram.  P omet . 

Of  the  Tiger. 

The  Fat  of  a  Tiger  agrees  in  Virtues  with  that  of  a  Dog. 
Dale. 

Of  the  Leopard. 

The  Fat  of  a  Leopard  is  reported  to  be  an  excellent  Cofme- 
tic.  Dale. 

Of  the  Lynx. 

The  Fat  of  the  Lynx,  or  Ounce,  is  recommended  for  Limbs 
that  are  paralytic,  convulfed,  or  luxated.  Dale. 

Of  the  Crocodile, 

The  Tat  of  the  Crocodile  is  recommended  in  Wounds  and 
Cancers.  Dale. 

Of  Vipers. 

The  Fat  of  the  Viper  is  fudorific,  refolutive,  and  anodyne, 
taken  internally  or  externally,  the  Dofe  from  one  Drop  to  fix. 
Lemery. 

Of  Human  Fat. 

Human  Fat  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  and  difcufs,  to  relieve  Pains, 
and  cure  Contractions,  to  mollify  the  Hardnefs  of  Scars,  and 
to  take  away  unfeemly  Marks  left  by  the  fmall  Pox.  Dale. 

Human  Fat  or  Greafe  is  brought  us  from  feveral  Parts,  as 
every  Body  knows  in  Paris ;  the  public  Executioner  fells  it  to 
thofe  that  want  it  ;  fo  that  the  Druggifts  and  Apothecaries  fell 
very  little.  Neverthelefs,  they  vend  a  Sort  that  is  prepared 
with  aromatical  Herbs,  and  which  is  without  Comparifon 
much  better  than  that  which  comes  from  the  Hands  of  the 
Hang-man.  This  Adeps,  or  Axungia,  is  reckoned  very  good 
for  Rheumatifms,  and  other  Difeafes,  proceeding  from  a  cold 
Caufe. 

Man’s  Greafe  is  emollient,  difculfive,  anodyne,  and  anti¬ 
paralytic.  It  is  good  againft  the  Gout  and  contracted  Nerves, 
made  into  an  Ointment,  as  follows  :  Man’s  Greafe  two  Pounds  ; 
Gum  Elemi  half  a  Pound  ;  Bees- wax  and  Turpentine,  of  each 
one  Pound ;  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Peru,  four  Ounces  ;  mix  and 
make  an  Ointment  by  melting  all  together.  Pomet * 

Of  the  FAT  of  BIRDS. 

Of  Geese. 

Hippocrates  recommends  the  Fat  of  a  Goofe  as  a  mollifying 
Ingredient  in  a  Peflary.  De  jPJatura  Muliebri ,  L.  I. 

The  fame  Author  advifes  the  Fat  of  a  Goofe,  as  a  proper 
Ointment  for  painful  Exulcerations  of  the  Uterus.  De  Morbis 
Mu/ierumy  L.J. 

Hippocrates  fays,  the  Fat  of  Geefe  is  the  beft  for  Peflaries. 
De  Morbis  Mulierum ,  L.  2.  And  he  advifes  Peflaries  of  Goofe 
Greafe  in  feveral  other  Places. 

Hippocrates  advifes  to  take  the  Fat  of  Geefe  internally  to 
prevent  a  Mifcarriage.  De  his  qua  XJterum  non  gerunt. 

The  Fat  of  Geefe  is  proper  in  the  Diforders  of  Women; 
and  is  ufeful  in  Chaps  of  the  Lips,  to  fmooth  the  Skin,  and  to 
eafe  Pains  in  the  Ears.  Diofcorides. 

The  Fat  of  the  Goofe  is  more  hot  than  that  of  the  Swine, 
and,  becaufe  of  its  Subtilty,  fooner  penetrates  and  refolves,  it  is 
therefore  ufed  as  a  Clyfter  in  Erofions  of  the  Inteftines.  .  It 
makes  the  Hair  grow  in  an  Alopecia,  heals  Chaps  of  the  Lips, 
removes  Noifes  in  the  Ears,  cures  Spafms  and  Rigidity  of  the 
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Nerves,  ( Tendons  I  fuppofe  he  means )  and  prevents  Coftive- 
nels,  efpecially  in  Children.  Dale. 

The  Virtues  of  the  Fat  of  Wild  Geefe  are  the  fame,  but  in 
a  greater  Degree. 

Of  Hens. 

The  Fat  of  Hens  is  recommended  by  Diofcorides  in  the  Dif¬ 
orders  of  Women,  and  is  ufeful  in  Chaps  of  the  Lips  to 
fmoothe  the  Skin,  and  to  eafe  Pains  in  the  Ears.  Dio/corides. 

The  Fat  of  Hens  and  Capons  warms  and  moiftens,  is  emol¬ 
lient  and  lenient,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a  middle  Nature  be¬ 
twixt  that  of  Swine  and  Geefe,  whofe  Acrimony  it  corre&s. 
It  is  good  for  Chaps  of  the  Lips,  Pains  of  the  Ears,  and  Pu- 
ftules  on  the  Eyes.  Dale. 

Of  the  Ostrich. 

The  Fat  of  the  Oftrich  is  a  proper  Application  for  the  ner¬ 
vous  Parts,  by  Inunaion  it  mollifies  an  indurated  Spleen,  and 
relieves  nephritic  Pains.  Dale  from  Schroder . 

The  Fat  is  hotter  than  Goofe  Greafe,  and  may  be  ufed  with 
great  Advantage  to  diflolve  hard  Swellings,  relax  contraaed 
Nerves,  and  eafe  Pains.  Pomet. 

Of  the  Swan. 

The  Fat  of  a  Swan  is  emollient,  lenient,  attenuant,  and 
therefore  ufeful  in  the  Piles,  and  Indurations  of  the  Womb  ; 
it  clears  the  Eyes,  and,  mixed  with  Wine,  takes  off  Freckles, 
or  Pimples  from  the  Skin.  Dale. 

Of  the  Frigate. 

The  Oil  or  Fat  of  thefe  Creatures  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for 
fciatic  Pains,  and  for  all  others,  proceeding  from  a  cold  Caufe. 
It  is  held  in  great  Efteem  throughout  all  the  Indies  as  a  pre¬ 
cious  Medicine.  Pomet. 

Of  the  Shell-Drake. 

The  Fat  of  the  Vulpanfer,  or  Shell-drake,  is  recommended 
in  an  Herpes,  and  Tumors  of  the  Face.  Dale. 

Of  the  Raven. 

The  Fat  of  the  Raven  is  faid  to  render  the  Hair  black. 

Dale. 

Of  the  Peacock. 

The  Fat  of  the  Peacock,  mixed  with  the  Juice  of  Rue  and 
Honey,  is  excellent  in  the  Cure  of  a  Colic.  Dale. 

Of  the  Quail. 

The  Fat  of  the  Quail  is  faid  to  be  effectual  in  taking  Spots  off 
the  Eyes.  Dale. 

Of  the  Turtle-Dove: 

The  Fat  of  the  Turtle-dove  is  recommended  as  an  Ointment 
proper  for  the  Kidnies,  Belly,  Breaft,  and  Groins.  Dale  from 
Schroder. 

Of  the  Vulture. 

The  Fat  of  the  Vulture  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Diforders  of. 
the  Nerves.  Dale. 

The  Fat  is  the  only  Thing  belonging  to  the  Vulture  Kind 
that  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  and  ufed  to  anoint  withal  in  Pal¬ 
fies  and  other  nervous  Cafes.  Pomet. 

Of  the  Kite. 

The  Fat  of  the  Kite  is  applied  in  Pains  of  the  Joints. 
Dale. 

Of  the  Sparrow-Hawk. 

The  Fat  of  the  Sparrow-hawk  is  good  in  Diforders  of  the 
Eyes,  and  all  Difeafes  of  the  Skin.  Dale. 

Of  the  Owl. 

The  Fat  of  the  Owl,  either  white  or  gray,  (harpens  the 
Sight.  Dale. 

Of  the  Crane. 

The  Fat  of  the  Crane,  inftilled  into  the  Ears,  cures  Deaf- 
nefs.  It  mollifies  hard  Tumors  of  the  Spleen,  and  other  Part* 
of  the  Body.  It  alfo  immediately  relieves  Stiffnefs  of  the  Neck. 
Dale. 

Of  the  Stork. 

The  Fat  of  the  Stork  is  good  in  gouty  Complaints,  and  fot 
Limbs  that  tremble  and  are  unfteady.  Dale. 

Of  the  FAT  of  FISH. 

The  Fat  of  River-fifh  melted  in  the  Sun,  and  mixed  with 
Honey,  clears  the  Sight,  if  the  Eyes  are  anointed  with  it.  Dio- 
fcorides. 

Of  the  Pike. 

The  Fat  of  the  Pike  is  ufed  as  an  Ointment  to  the  Soles  of  the 

Foot, 
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Foot,  and  Breafts  of  Children,  in  order  to  cure  their  Catarrhs 
and  Coughs.  Dale* 

The  Carp. 

The  Fat  of  a  Carp  is  of  Service  in  hot  Diforders  of  the 
Nerves  or  T.  endons.  Dale. 

Of  the  Dare. 

The  Fat  of  the  Dare  is  good  for  Pains  in  the  Ears,  and 
Dimnefs  of  Sight,  mixed  with  the  Gall  of  the  fame  Filh. 

Dale . 

Of  the  Grayling. 

The  Fat  of  the  Grayling  wears  away  Specks  and  f  ilms 
from  the  Eyes.  Melted  in  the  Sun  and  mixed  with  Honey 
it  takes  away  Spots  of  the  Skin,  and  Marks  left  by  the  fmall 
Pox.  Dale . 


Of  the.'TROUT. 

The  Fat  of  the  Trout  is  good  for  the  Piles-,  and  FilTures  of 
the  Anus.  Dale. 

Of  the  Dolphin. 

The  Fat  of  the  Dolphin,  melted  and  drailk  with  Wine, cures 
the  Dropfy.  Pliny.  Dale. 

The  Method  of  preparing  Fat  for  Ufe  is  thus  laid  down  by 
the  Compiler  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory : 

The  Fat,  being  firft  purged  of  its  Membranes,  Blood-vef- 
fels,  and  Strings,  is  to  be  walhed  in  frefh  Parcels  of  Water,  till 
it  will  no  longer  tinge  the  fame  red ;  then  let  it  be  melted* 
ftrained,  and  preferved  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Air. 

The  Antients  were  more  curious,  and  took  greater  Pains 
in  preparing  their  Fat,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  following  Direc¬ 
tions  from  Diofcorides. 

Of  the  Fat  of  Hens  or  Geese. 

The  Fat  of  a  Hen  or  Goofe,  either  new,  or  kept  without 
Salt,  is  good  in  Difeafes  of  the  Womb ;  but  falted,  or  grown 
acrimonious  with  keeping,  is  hurtful  to  that  Part.  Take  the 
frelh  Fat  of  either  of  thefe  Kinds,  and,  Gripping  it  of  the 
Membranes,  put  it  into  a  new  earthen  Pot,  that  will  hold 
double  the  Quantity  you  defign  to  preferve.  Expofe  the  Pot 
carefully  clofed  to  the  burning  Sun,  and  let  the  Fat,  as  it 
melts,  fall  through  a  Strainer  into  another  earthen  Pot,  till 
all  be  run  off.  Then  remove  it  into  a  very  cool  Place,  and 
let  it  ftand  for  Ufe.  Some,  inftead  of  the  Sun,  place  the 
Pot  over  hot  Water,  or  Coals  that  give  a  very  gentle  Heat. 
There  is  yet  another  Way  of  curing  it.  They  take  the  Fat, 
and*  clearing  it  from  the  Membranes,  beat  it,  and  put  it  in¬ 
to  a  Pot,  where  it  is  melted,  with  a  little  fine  Salt  call: 
therein..  Then  they  ftrain  it  thro’  a  Linnen  Rag,  and  place  it 
afide.  This  Sort  is  an  ufeful  Ingredient  in  Remedies  provid¬ 
ed  againft  Latitudes.  Diofcorides ,  L.  2.  C.  86. 

Of  the  Fat  of  Bears  and  Swine. 

The  Fat  of  Bears  and  Swine  is  prepared  after  this  Manner  : 
Take  the  neweft  and  groffeft,  fuch  as  grows  about  the  Kid- 
fiies,  and,  ftripping  it  of  the  Membranes,  throw  it  into  a 
good  Quantity  of  Rain-water,  perfectly  cool ;  then  break  it, 
and  rub  it  carefully  with  your  Hands,  as  though  you  would 
reduce  it  all  to  Crumbles.  Then  wafh  it  in  feveral  frefti 
Waters,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  an  earthen  Pot,  that  will 
hold  double  the  Quantity.  Pour  irt  as  much  Water  as  will 
Cover  the  Fat,  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  and  ftir  it  with 
a  Spatula.  When  it  is  thoroughly  melted,  pafs  it  through  a 
Strainer  into  Water,  and  let  it  cool.  Let  the  Water  drop 
clean  away,  and  then  fhift  it  into  ailother  Pot,  firft  wafh- 
ed,  and*  pouring  in  fame  Water*  give  it  a  gentle  Melting. 
This  done,  take  it  off,  and,  having  let  it  ftand  a  little  for 
the  Dregs  to  fubfide,  pour  it  into  a  Mortar  firft  wiped  with 
a  Sponge.  When  it  is  congealed,  take  it  out,  and,  firft 
cleaning  it  from  the  Dregs  refiding  at  the  bottom,  give  it  a 
third  Melting  without  Water.  Then  pour  it  back  into  the 
Mortar,  from  whence,  being  well  purged  of  all  Feculencies, 
remove  it  into  an  earthen  Pot,  and  place  it  afide  well  covered 
in  a  cool  Place  for  Ufe.  Diofcorides ,  L.  2.  C.  87. 


Of  the  Fat  of  Goats,  Sheep,  and  Deer. 

The  Fat  of  thefe  Animals  is  thus  prepared  :  Take  either  of 
them,  wafh  it,  clear  it  of  the  Membranes,  and  put  it  into 
a  Mortar  to  be  foftened.  Beat  it,  pouring  in  now  and  then 
a  little  Water,  till  nothing  bloody  riles  to  the  Surface,  or 
Greafinefs  fwims  at  the  Top,  but  all  looks  clear  and  fhin- 
ing.  Then  put  it  into  an  earthen  Pot,  with  Water  juft 
enough  to  cover  it,  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  ftirring  it. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  melted,  pour  it  into  Water,  and,  af¬ 
ter  it  is  congealed,  melt  it  over  again  in  an  earthen  Pot 
firft  walhed,  and  proceed  as  in  the  former  Chapter.  After  the 
third  Melting,  which  is  without  Water,  ftrain  it  into  the 
Mortar  firft  moiftened,  and,  when  it  is  congealed,  remove  it 
into  your  Pot,  and  lodge  it  as  was  dire&ed  for  Swines  Fat.  Dio¬ 
fcorides,  L.  2.  C.  88. 
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Of  the  Fat  of  Oxen. 

This  Fat  is  alfo  to  be  chofen  from  theKidnies,  ftripped  of  its 
Membranes,  and  then  walhed  in  Sea- water.  After  this  it 
mult  be  put  into  a  Mortar,  and  carefully  beaten  with  Sea¬ 
water.  When  all  is  diffolved,  pour  it  into  an  earthen  Pot, 
with  Sea- water  enough  to  rife  a  Span  above  it,  and  boil  it  till 
it  has  loft  its  proper  Smell.  Then  for  every  Pound  of  Fat 
call:  in  four  Drams  of  Tyrrhene  Wax,  and  ftrain  it  off. 
Next  (after  it  is  congealed)  take  away  the  Dregs  that  fettled  at 
the  Bottom,  and  put  it  in  a  new  earthen  Pot,  which  is  to  ftand 
covered  every  Day  in  the  Sun,  till  the  Fat  has  loft  its  rank 
Smell,  and  acquired  a  Whitenels.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  C.  8?. 


Of  the  Fat  of  Bulls,  Panthers,  and  Lions. 

The  Fat  of  Bulls  is  thus  prepared  :  Taken  frelh  from  the 
Kidnies,  it  is  walhed  in  running  Water,  then  ftripped  from 
the  Membranes,  put  in  an  earthen  Pot,  and  melted  with  a 
little  Salt  call  therein.  After  this  they  ftrain  it  off  into  fair 
Water,  and,  when  it  begins  to  congeal,  they  take  and  rub 
it  well  with  their  Hands  in  feveral  frelh  Waters  till  it  be 
thoroughly  walhed.  Then  they  clap  it  into  the  Pot  again, 
and  boil  it  with  an  equal  Meafure  of  fweet- fcented  Wine, 
After  it  has  boiled  up  twice,  the  Pot  is  taken  off  the  Fire, 
and  left  to  ftand  all  Night.  The  next  Day,  if  any  Ranknefs 
of  Smell  remains,  it  is  removed  into  a  new  Pot,  has  more 
fweet.  fcented  Wine  poured  upon  it,  and  is  treated  as  before, 
till  all  the  ill  Savour  be  vanilhed.  Some  melt  it  without  Salt, 
efpecially  for  fome  Difeafes,  in  which  Salt  is  accounted  hurtful; 
but,  thus  prepared,  it  will  acquire  no  confiderable  Whitenefs. 
After  the  fame  Manner  is  prepared  the  Fat  of  Panthers,  Lions, 
Wild  Boars,  Camels,  Horfes,  and  the  like.  Diofcorides ,  L.  2. 
C.  90.  ,  . 

ADEPTA  PHILOSOPHIA..  Adept  Philofophy.  It  is 
generally  underftood  of  that  Philofophy,  whofe  End  is  the 
Tranfmutation  of  Metals,  and  the  univerfal  Remedy.  The  Adept 
Philofophy  is  reprefented  by  Paracelfus  as  one  taught  by  In- 
fpiration  from  Heaven*  and  which  cannot  be  communicated 
from  Man  to  Man,  though  in  other  Places  he  tells  it  may 
be  learned  from  thofe  who  are  Adepts.  Both  he  and  Hel- 
mont  have  taken  much  Pains  to  inform  us  what  it  is  not,  but 
have  not  been  fo  obliging' aS  to  explain  what  it  is.  The 
Profeffors  of  this  Philofophy  in  the  Clouds  are  called  Ad ep- 
ti.  Adepts. 

Paracelfus  calls  that  Adept  Medicine ,  Medicina  Adep- 
ta,  which  treats  of  thofe  Difeafes  only,  which  are  contradl- 
ed  by  celeftial  Operations,  or  communicated  from  Heaven. 

Thofe,  whofe  Curiofity  may  incite  them  to  know  more 
of  this  Philofophy,  may  confult  Paracelfus’s  Treatife,  de  Oc¬ 
culta  Philofophia ,  L.  I.  C.  8.  But  .1  will  not  be  anfwer- 
able  that  they  (hall  meet  with  fatisfa&ory  Information. 

ADER.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Lac  recens  fine  Butyro. 
I  fuppofe  he  means  either  new  Milk  before  it  is  creamed  over* 
or  elfe  frefh  Butter-milk. 

ADHiERENTIA.  Adherence, growing  together.  Ca - 
Jlellus. 

ADHATODA.  The  Malabar  Nut. 


The  Characters  are , 

The  Leaves  grow  oppofite  ;  the  Cup  of  the  Flower  is  ob¬ 
long,  and  confifts  of  one  Leaf ;  the  Flower  is  monopeta- 
lous,  of  an  anomalous  Figure,  and  confifts  of  two  Lips  ; 
the  uppermoft  is  crooked,  and  is  raifed  in  Form  of  an  Arch ; 
the  under  Lip  is  divided  into  three  Segments,  and  hangs 
downward  ;  the  Ovarium  becomes  the  Fruit,  which  is  in 
Form  of  a  Club,  and  is  divided  into  two  Cells,  in  which 
are  contained  flat  Heart-fhaped  Seeds. 

There  are  but  two  Species  of  this  Plant  known  at  prefent, 
which  are : 

1.  Adhatoda  Zeylanenfum,  H.  L.  The  common  Malabar  Nut. 

2.  Adhatoda  Indica  ;  folio  faligno^  fore  albo ,  Boerh.  The 
Willow-leaved  Malabar  Nut,  commonly  called,  The  Snap-tree , 
Miller's  Didiionary. 

Its  Virtue  is  to  expel  the  dead  Foetus,  that  being  the  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Adhatoda  in  the  Zeylanic  Language. 

ADHEHE.  Sour  Milk.  Butter-milk,  Rulandus , 

ADHO,  or  Adoc.  Milk.  Rulandus. 

ADIACHYTOS,  ’Ahdxyr 0?.  From  «  Negative,  and 
to  diffufe,  fcatter,  or  be  profufe.  Decent  in  Point  of  Drefs,  or 
Habit.  Hippocrates  makes  Ufe  of  this  Word  in  his  Treatife, 
de  decenti  Habitu.  This  great  Man  efteemed  the  Drefs  of  a 
Phyfician  of  Importance  enough,  to  take  the  Trouble  of  giv¬ 
ing  fome  Advice  upon  this  Head.  He  thinks  the  Character 
of  a  Fop  derogatory  from  the  Honour  of  a  real  Phyfician  ; 
and  deferibes  a  Set  of  Pra&itioners  in  his  Days,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  fupply  the  Defedts  of  Knowledge  in  their  Profef- 
fion,  by  Ornaments  of  Drefs.  Thefe*  he  fays,  frequented  the 
public  Places,  in  order  to  deceive  People  by  their  Appearance 
into  a  good  Opinion  of  them,  and  this  for  the  Sake  ot  Gain. 
He  adds,  that  they  may  be  known  by  their  Drefs,  and  that  the 
greater  their  Extravagance  is  in  this  Refpedl,  the  more  they  are 
to  be  avoided,  and  defpifed,  by  thofe  that  fee  them. 

ADIAN- 
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ADlANTHUM.  Maiden-hair. 

The  Account  Diofcorides  gives  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

Adiantum ,  by  fome  called  Polytrichon ,  has  Leaves  like  the 
Coriander,  indented  at  the  Top,  and  growing  on  very  {lender, 
black,  {hining  Stalks,  a  Span  high. 

The  Decodlion  of  the  Herb,  drank,  helps  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  and  the  Afthma,  Diforders  of  the  Spleen,  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Urine,  and  the  yellow  Jaundice.  It  breaks  the  Stone, 
binds  the  Belly,  and  relieves  thofe  who  are  bitten  by  venomous 
Creatures.  It  is  drank  in  Wine  for  Weaknefs  of  the  Stomach, 
it  provokes  theMenfes,  and  the  Lochia,  but  flops  Vomiting 
or  Calling  up  of  Blood.  It  is  applied  in  a  Cataplafm  againft 
venomous  Bites,  to  make  Hair  grow  where  loft,  and  to  dif- 
cufs  fcrophulous  Tumors.  A  Lye  made  thereof  cleanfes 
feald  and  fcabby  Heads.  Applied  with  Ladanum,  Myrfini- 
num,  and  Oil  of  Lillies,  or,  with  greafy  Wool  and  Wine, 
it  puts  a  Stop  to  the  Shedding  of  Hair,  and  {Lengthens  what 
is  left.  The  Deco&ion  thereof,  with  the  Lyes  and  Wine, 
produceth  the  fame  Effecl.  Given  to  Cocks  and  Quails  a- 
mong  their  Food,  it  incites  them  to  fight.  It  is  planted 
about  Sheep-folds  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sheep  ;  and  grows 
alfo  in  fhady  and  marftiy  Places,  on  old  mouldering  Walls, 
and  near  Springs.  L.  4.  C.  13 6, 

The  Moderns  have  given  the  Name  of  Adianthum  to  ma¬ 
ny  capillary  Plants.  The  firft  is  thus  diftinguifhed  by  Au¬ 
thors  : 

I.  Adianthum  vulgar e,  Capillm  Veneris,  Offic.  Adiantum , 
Cod.  Med.  1  hi.  Adiantum,  five  Capillus  Veneris ,  J.  B.  3. 
751.  Raii  Hift.  1.  147.  Adiantum ,  Capillus  Veneris ,  Chab. 
555.  Adianthum  verum,  five  Capillus  Veneris  verus.  Park. 
IO49.  Adiantum  foliis  Coriandri,  C.  B.  355.  Tourn.  Inft. 
543.  Elem.  Bot.  433.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  587.  Capillus  Ve¬ 
neris  verus ,  Ger.  982.  Emac.  1143.  True  Maiden- 
Hair. 

Adianthum  vulgare.  This  is  a  capillary  Plant, 
which,  from  a  brownifh,  ftringy  Root,  fends  forth  black  fhin- 
ing  {lender  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  high,  divided  into  feveral 
very  fine  Branches,  on  which  grow  lmall,  very  thin  Leaves, 
roundifti,  in  Shape  of  Coriander- leaves,  fet  on  alternately  on 
the  Stalks  ;  on  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves,  when  the  Plant 
is  come  to  its  full  Growth,  are  feveral  fmall  Folds,  under 
which  is  contained  a  fmall  Duft,  which  is  the  Seed. 

This  Maiden-hair  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Southern  Parts 
of  France,  though  it  is  faid  to  grow  plentifully  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall. 

This  being  the  true  Capillus  Veneris,  is  what  ought  to  be  ufed 
in  making  the  Syrup  of  Maiden-hair,  and  every  where  elfe, 
where  the  true  is  preferibed.  But  for  Want  of  it,  it  not  being 
to  be  had  in  any  Quantity,  we  generally  ufe  the  Trichomanes. 

This  Maiden-hair  is  opening  and  attenuating,  good  for  Di- 
Hempers  of  the  Lungs  and  Breaft,  as  Coughs,  Shortnefs  of 
Breath,  Hoarfenefs,  and  the  like  ;  it  is  alfo  accounted  fervice- 
able  againft  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  Heat  and  Difficulty  of 
Urine.  The  only  officinal  Preparation  is  the  Syrup.  Miller. 

Adianthum,  or  the  true  Maiden- hair  of  the  Shops,  is  a  Plant 
that  bears  feveral  {lender,  blackifh  Stalks,  of  about  half  a  Foot 
or  a  Foot  high,  divided  into  fine  delicate  Branches,  which  are 
adorned  with  little  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Coriander,  almoft  tri¬ 
angular,  fragrant,  and  of  an  agreeable  Tafte :  This  Plant  bears 
no  Flowers  5  its  Fruit,  according  to  Mr.  Tournefort’s  Obfer- 
vations,  is  produced  in  a  Folding  of  the  End  of  one  of  the 
Leaves,  which,  after  it  is  ftretched  out,  inclofes  feveral  fphe- 
rical  Coverings,  which  are  caked  to  the  faid  Foldings,  and  can¬ 
not  be  difeovered  but  by  the  Affiftance  of  a  Microfcope.  Thefe 
Capfulae,  or  Coverings,  are  furnilhed  with,  as  it  were,  a  Purfe¬ 
llring,  which,  by  its  Contradlion,  opens  it ;  they  contain  fome 
little  Seeds  in  them  that  are  almoft  round  :  The  Root  is  fibrous 
and  black ;  it  grows  in  fliady,  moift,  or  ftony  Places,  againft 
Walls,  or  Sides  of  Wells  and  Ditches  :  The  beft  they  have  in 
France,  grows  about  Montpellier  in  Languedoc.  Lemery. 

The  Leaves  of  the  true  Maiden-hair  are  much  ufed.  They 
are  faid  to  purify  the  Blood,  by  reducing  the  Humours  mixed 
in  the  Mafs  thereof  to  a  juft  Temper.  It  prepares  and  purges 
Phlegm,  and  the  Bile  of  both  Sorts,  that  is,  the  Bile,  properly 
fo  called,  and  what  the  Antients  called  the  Atra  Bills.  It  dif- 
fipates  Superfluities,  refolves  ferous  Humours,  and  carries  them 
off  by  Tranfpiration.  It  provokes  Urine  and  Sweat,  and  power¬ 
fully  refills  Putrefaction  j  hence  it  is  given  with  Succefs  in  all 
Sorts  of  Fevers. 

It  is  fpecifically  adapted  to  cure  all  Diforders  to  which  the 
Hair  is  fubjefl.  Thus  it  is  a  Remedy  againft  Baldnefs,  clears 
the  Hair  of  Scurf  and  Filth,  reftores  that  which  is  decayed  to 
its  former  Luftre  and  Beauty,  prevents  its  falling  off,  and  pre- 
ferves  it  from  growing  grey. 

It  excites  all  the  Faculties  of  the  Brain,  tempers  any  Excefs 
in  the  Humours  depofited  upon  it,  and  correfts  in  them  what  is 
amifs.  It  therefore  depurates  the  animal  Spirits,  reftrains  hot 
and  bilious  Vapours,  and  renders  thofe  mild,  which  are  in¬ 
clinable  to  be  acrid,  acid,  or  narcotic.  It  is  on  thefe  Accounts 
admirable  in  Want  of  Reft,  comatous  Diforders,  Epi’lepfies, 
Phrenfies,  Madnefs,  Melancholy,  Head-ach,  and  all  Diforders, 


arid  Tumors,  which  happen  to  any  Part  of  the  Head.  It  fharperrg 
the  Sight,  and  reftrains  and  diffipates  all  habitual  Fluxes  of  Hu¬ 
mours  upon  the  Teeth,  Ears,  and  Glands  of  the  Neck  and  fauces. 
By  its  agreeable  Odour  it  exhilarates  the  Heart,  and  {Lengthens 
the  vital  Faculties.  It  is  good  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  purges 
the  Lungs,  inciding  and  evacuating  thick  and  vifeid  Humours, 
which  flick  to  the  Sides  of  the  Branches  of  the  Afpera  Arteria. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  effectual  Remedy  againft  a  Cough,  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  Afthma,  Peripnetimoriy,  Pleurify,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  fainting  Fits,  and  Heart-burn. 

It  braces  up,  and  reftores  a  proper  Tone  to  the  relaxed  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  CEfophagus  and  Stomach.  It  purges  off  Collections 
of  the  Excrements,  which  caufe  Naufeas,  or  Inclinations  to 
Vomit.  It  quenches  Thirft,  and  penetrates,  moiftens,  and 
purges  very  gently  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines.  It  cools  the 
Liver  and  Spleen,  and  opens  ObftruClions  formed  therein,  let 
them  be  never  fo  inveterate.  It  wears  away  the  Stone  in  the 
Kidnies  or  Bladder,  and  opens  tbe  urinary  Paffages.  It  is  both 
a  Prefervative  againft,  and  a  Cure  for  the  Jaundice  and  Green- 
Sicknefs.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  to  the  Parts  of  Generation. 
Thus  it  prevents  Sterility,  expels  Immundities,  and  the  Se- 
cundines  out  of  the  Womb,  promotes  the  Menfes,  if  deficient, 
and  reftrains  them,  if  immoderate,  as  it  does  the  Fluor  Albus- 
It  is  of  Service  in  Diforders  of  the  Joints,  and  nervous  Syftem* 
and  cures  Stupors,  Spafms,  and  Pandiculations,  and  windy 
AffeClions  of  the  Mufcles.  It  foftens  and  refolves  hard  Con¬ 
cretions  formed  upon  the  Ligaments  of  the  Joints,  and,  for  this 
Reafon,  is  ferviceable  in  ifchiadic  Pains,  and  the  Gout.  It  is 
alfo  good  againft  Tumors  of  all  Sorts,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
oedematous,  feirrhous,  inflammatory,  or  eryfipelatous.  It  is 
alfo  good  in  Wounds,  Ulcers,  FraClures,  Luxations,  and  all 
Diforders  of  the  Skin.  Ray  from  Petrus  Formius. 

This  is  a  very  great  Character  of  a  Plant,  and  perhaps 
ftretched  a  little  too  far ;  but  we  may  learn  from  hence,  that 
it  has  been  efteemed  as  a  great  Deohftruent,  and  excellent  Al¬ 
terative.  And  if  we  confider  that  moll  of  the  capillary  Plants 
abound  with  a  neutral,  faponaceous  Salt,  which  approaches  tQ 
the  Nature  of  Nitre,  we  may  the  eafier  believe  that  the  Adi¬ 
anthum  may  be  pofleffed  of  great  Virtues,  in  all  Diforders 
where  ObftruCtions  are  either  the  Caufe,  or  the  EffeCl.  But 
then  it  muft  be  taken  in  confiderable  Quantities,  and  thofe  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  and  the  Courfe  muft  be  perfifted  in  for  a 
long  Time. 

Thejbeft  Way  of  taking  it  is  in  very  ftrong  DecoClions,  or 
Infufions. 

Mr.  Ray  obferves,  that  becaufe  this  Plant  is  temperate,  in 
regard  to  all  its  Qualities,  he  is  inclinable  to  believe  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  it  weak  and  inconsiderable.  But  we  now  know  that 
the  alterative  and  deobftruent  Virtues  of  Simples,  by  no  Means, 
depend  on  the  Excefs  of  any  of  their  fenfible  Qualities,  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this. 

Somewhat  like  this,  in  Figure  and  Virtues,  is  the  Adian¬ 
thum  Canadense,  Maidenhair  of  Canada,  much  ufed  by 
the  French,  and  thus  diftinguifhed: 

Adiantum  Canadenfe ,  vel  Capillus  Veneris  Canadenfis,  Cod. 
Med.  4.  Adiantum  Americanum,  Corn.  7.  Raii  Hift.  1.  148. 
Fill.  Hort.  Pif.  3.  Tourn.  Inft.  543.  Elem.  Bot.  433.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A,  26.  Adiantum  fruticojum  Americanum ,  Park.  Theat. 
1049.  Adiantum  fruticofum  Brafilianum ,  C.  B.  Prod.  150.  Pin. 
355*  Chomel.  83.  Adianthum  fruticofum  Americanum ,  fummis 
ramulis  refiexis,  &  in  orhem  expanfis,  Pluk.  Phytog.  124.  Al- 
mag,  10.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  588.  Canada,  or  American 
Maiden-Hair.  Dale. 

The  Capillaries,  or  Maiden-hair,  are  little  Plants  that  are 
brought  intirely  whole  to  us  from  feveral  Parts  ;  the  chief  and 
moft  efteemed  are  thefe  which  come  from  Canada,  and  are  called 
Maiden-hair  of  Canada,  and  by  the  Botanifts,  Adianthum  album 
Canadenfe ,  or  the  white  Canada  Maiden-hair.  This  grows 
about  a  Foot  high,  with  a  very  {lender  Stalk,  hard  and  black¬ 
ifh  ;  from  whence  there  arife  fmall  Branches,  bearing  green 
Leaves,  pretty  deep  indented,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Figure. 
It  grows  likewife  in  Brafil.  Fhis  is  cultivated  with  great  Care 
in  the  King  s  Garden  at  Paris,  as  well  as  other  Sorts  of  exotic 
Plants,  which  are  brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  by 

Meffieurs  Fagon  and  Tournefort,  the  King  of  France’s  principal 
Phyficians. 

The  other  Capillaries  that  are  brought  from  Canada,  are 
made  Ufe  of  for  Syrups,  which  are  boiled  to  a  good  Confidence, 
and  have  Ambergreefe  added  to  them.  Thefe  are  many  Virtues 
attributed  to  this  Syrup,  efpecially  for  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Breaft,  and  to  adminifter  to  Infants  new  born,  with 
a  little  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds.  As  to  the  Choice  of  Maiden¬ 
hair,  you  muft  take  fuch  as  is  neweft,  very  green,  and  the  lead 
broke  that  you  can  get.  Pomet. 

In  Canada,  Brafil,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  America,  there 
is  a  Sort  of  the  dried  Maidenhair,  a  great  Deal  larger  than  ours, 
called  by  C.  Bauhine,  Adianthum  fruticofum  Brafilianum,  and 
is  the  fame  with  the  Maidenhair  of  Canada  :  The  Stalk  is  {len¬ 
der,  hard,  and  of  a  brownifh  Red,  or  purple  Colour,  tending 
to  black,  divided  into  many  Branches,  which  bear  little  Leaves, 
almoft  like  the  common  Sort,  long,  and  indented  on  one  Sidfc, 

but 
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but  whole  on  the  other,  foft,  tender  and  fragrant;  this 
is  what  is  moft  valued,  as  being  the  belt  feented  of  all 
the  Maiden-hairs.  It  is  common  in  feveral  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  efpecially  in  Canada;  fo  that  the  Traders  pack  up 
their  Goods  with  it,  inf  lead  of  Hay,  when  they  would  fend 
them  to  a  diflant  Country.  It  is  by  this  Means  we  have  fuch 
Quantities  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  would 
pack  it  up  in  Papers  or  Bags,  that  would  preferve  the  Scent 
and  Virtue  of  it.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  frefh,  green,  well  feented, 
whole  and  foft  to  the  Touch.  This  Plant  contains  little 
Phlegm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  but  not  much  Salt ;  it  is 
peCtoral,  aperitive,  and  promotes  ExpeCloration,  fweetens  the 
Blood,  and  provokes  the  Menfes.  Lemery. 

The  next  Plant,  called  Adianthum  by  Botanifls,  is  the 
Wall-Rue,  thus  diftinguifhed. 

ADIANTHUM.  Maiden-hair. 

Adianthum  album.  Rut  a  muraria,  Salvia  vita,  ■  Offic. 
Adianthum  album ,  Raii  Hifl.  I..  146.  Sy nop.  48.  Adianthum 
album  montanum ,  Herm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  10.  Rut  a  muraria , 
C.  B.  356.  Tourn.  Inft.  541.  Eldrh.  Bot.  433.  J.  B.  III.  753. 
Chab.  555.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  26.  Ruta  muraria  five  Salvia  Vita, 
Park.  1050.  Ger.  983.  Emac.  1144.  Wall  Rue,  or  Rue 
Maiden- hair.  Filicula  petreca  Ruta  facie ,  Hifl.  Oxon.  iii. 
585.  Muraria  femper  virens  vulgaris.  Dill.  Cat.  73.  True 
white  Maiden-hair.  Dale. 

This  is  a  fmall  low  Plant,  growing  feldom  above  two  or 
three  Inches  high,  its  flender  Stalks  being  of  a  whitifh  Colour, 
whereon  grow  a  few  fmall  roundifh,  ftifF  Leaves,  refembling 
thofe  of  Rue,  crenated  a  little  about  the  Edges,  of  a  whitifh 
green  Colour  above,  covered  underneath,  when  come  to  its 
full  Growth,  with  brown  dufly  Seed.  It  grows  on  old  Stone 
Walls  and  Buildings,  its  little  fibrous  Root  abiding  feveral 
Years.  •  -  - 

This  is  one  of  the  five  Capillary  Herbs  mentioned  in  the 
Difpenfatory,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  reft  of  the 
Maiden-hairs,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  in  peCtoral  DecoCtions, 
and  diuretic  Apozems. 

This  is  the  Herb  that  has  been  taken  for  the  Hyfiop  of  So¬ 
lomon.  It  grows  on  Walls  in  hot  Countries,  and  is  of  won¬ 
derful  Virtue  in  curing  Diforders  of  the  Breaft.  It  taftes  like 
fweet  Oil,  and  cures  a  ftinking  Breath.  Bruifed  with  warm 
"Water  and  Honey,  it  helps  the  Afthma  and  other  Diftempers 
of  the  Breaft ;  it  provokes  Urine,  expels  Gravel,  and  is  good 
in  the  Afthma  and  Pleurify.  Boerhaave. 

The  third  is  the  Adiantbum  nigrum,  Offic.  Adianthum  nigrum 
Ojficinarum,  J.  B.  iii.  742.  Raii  Hift.  i.  152.  Synop.  50.  Adi¬ 
anthum  nigrum  vulgar e.  Park.  1049.  Adiantum  fob  is  longioribus 
pulverulentis,  pediculo  nigro,  C.  B.  355.  Hift.  Oxon.  iii.  588. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  26.  Onopteris  mas,  Ger.  975.  Emac.  1137. 
Filicula  qua  Adiantum  nigrum  Ojficinarum,  El.  Bot.  432.  Filicula 
qua  Adiantum  nigrum  Ojficinarum,  pinnulis  obtufioribus  VS  acuti- 
oribus,  T.  Inft.  542.  Buxb.  113.  Common  black  Maiden¬ 
hair. 

This  Maiden-hair  grows  about  a  Span  high,  its  flender  Stalks 
being  fmooth  and  black,  divided  into  many  Segments,  of  fmall, 
firm,  fhining,  green  Leaves,  notched  pretty  deep,  and  fharp 
pointed,  growing  on  little  Branches,  fometimes  two  oppofite 
together,  and  fometimes  alternately  to  the  Number  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  Pair,  the  Top  ending  like  a  Fern ;  the  Backs  of  the 
Leaves  have  the  Margin  covered  with  a  brown  dufty  Seed. 
The  Root  is  pretty  large  and  fibrous. 

It  grows  in  fhady  Lanes,  and  at  the  Roots  of  Trees. 

This  alfo  is  one  of  the  five  capillary  Herbs,  and  its  Virtues 
the  fame  wirh  common  Maiden-hair  ;  and  is  accordingly  ufed 
for  Coughs,  and  all  Affe&ions  of  the  Lungs,  and  Difeafes  of 
the  Kidneys;  fome  commend  it  for  the  Jaundice. 

The  fourth  is  the  Adianthum  aureum ,  VS  Polytrichum  aureum, 
Offic.  Adianthum  aureum  majus,  Raii  Hift.  i.  123.  Synop.  28. 
Cat.  Angl.  vii.  123.  Polytrichum  aureum  ?najus,  C.  B.  356. 
Park.  1051.  Polyt.  Apuleu ,  VS  majus  quibufdam ,  J.  B.  iii.  760. 
Polytrichum  Apuleu  majus ,  Chab.  558.  Polytrichum  vulgare  VS 
majus  cap fula  quadrangular':.  Dill.  Cat.  221.  Mufcus  faxatilis, 
aut  fylvefris  Trago,  El.  Bot.  439.  Mufcus  capillaceus  major , 
pediculo  VS  capitulo  crajftoribus ,  T.  Inft.  550.  Bux.  219.  Aureus 
capillaris  medius,  Herm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  431.  Mufcus  corona- 
jus  major  pileolo  villofo  aurco ,  Hift.  Oxon.  iii.  630.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  21.  Mufcus  capillaris,  feu  Adianthum  aureum,  Ger.  1371. 
Mufcus  capillaris ,  feu  Adianthum  aureum  majus,  Ger.  Emac. 
1:559.  Golden  Maiden-hair.  Dale. 

This  is  a  large  kind  of  Mofs,  with  a  Stalk  three  or  four 
Inches  high,  whofe  lower  Part  is  wholly  covered  with  fmall 
fhort,  hard  and  ftiff  brown  Leaves ;  the  upper  Part  is  quite 
bare  to  the  Top,  on  which  grows  a  long  roundifh  Head,  or 
Seed-veffel,  covered  with  a  woolly,  fharp-pointed,  reddifh 
yellow  Cap,  which  falls  off  as  the  Head  grows  ripe  ;  the  Root 
is^  fmall  and  ftringy.  It  grows  in  heathy,  barren  and  boggy 
Ground,  and  frequently  on  old  Ant-hills. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  capillary  Herbs,  though  it  is  but 
rarely  ufed.  Some  Authors  attribute  as  much  Virtue  to  this, 
as  to  the  former  Maiden -hairs ;  befides  which,  it  is  laid  to  be 
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very  good  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  Hair,  and  to  make  It 
grow  thick,  being  boiled  in  Water  or  Lye,  and  the  Head 
wafhjed  with  it.  Dale  fays  the  Deco&ion  is  commended  for 
the  Pleurify. 1  Miller. 

ADIAPHOROS.  •Abdfofos.  F  rom  a  Negative,  and  ha.- 
<pju,  to  differ.  Indifferent,  or  without  Difference.  Con- 
Jlantine. 

It  is  fometimes  applied  to  Foods. 

ADIAPNEUS  I  I  A.  ’Ahamevrlei.  From  <%  Negative,  and 
Smcmeu,  to  perlpire.  It  is  a  Symptom  arifing  from  the  Denfity 
of  the  Pores,  when  Perfpiration  is  deficient.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Galen,  lib.  xi.  Meth.  Med.  G or r ecus. 

It  fignifies  nothing  more  than  a  Stoppage  of  Perfpiration,  the 
Caule  or  Confequence  of  all  Diftempers,  whether  acute  or  chro¬ 
nical. 

ADIAP  TO  I  OS.  ’AoibwlcJlov  From  a.  Negative,  ando*«- 
mvlu,  to  ftumble,  or  Aide.  The  Word  fignifies  firm  ;  but  in 
Medicine  it  is  the  Name  of  a  Remedy  againft  the  Colic,  which 
Galen,  lib.  ix.  w  xdld  tottu;,  lays  confifts  of  thefe  Ingredients, 
viz.  Stone  Parfley,  the  Seed  of  Henbane,  white  Pepper,  of 
each  forty  Drams;  Juice ol  Poppies  twenty  Drams;  Saffron  fix 
Drams  ;  Opobalfamum  three  Drams ;  made  into  an  Eledtuary. 

It  feems  to  take  its  Name  from  its  prevailing  Virtue  in  all  In¬ 
flammations.  Gorrmus. 

ADI  ARRHCE  A.  ’Achfijix.  From  a.  Negative,  and  hxffla, 
perfiuo ,  to  flow  out,  or  through.  It  fignifies  an  intire  Sup- 
preffion  of  all  the  neceffary  Evacuations  of  the  Body,  and  Re¬ 
tention  of  the  Humours  which  ought  to  be  dilcharged.  Eoefius . 

A  DIB.  A  Beaft  mentioned  by  Avicenna,  which  Caftellus 
takes  for  the  Wolf. 

ADIBA1  .  Mercury,  in  the  Alchymiftical  Jargon.  Ru- 
landus.  'johnfon. 

ADIBISI,  or  Adibizi.  Tejludo,  a  Tortoife.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Word  which  Rulandus  explains  it  by,  fignifies  a  Snail.  Ru- 
landus. 

ADIDACUS.  Rulandus  calls  this  Adide  Alarchos  ; 
Adida  Larchos,  id  eji,  Calcecumenon.  Johnfon,  the 
literal  Tranfcriber  of  Rulandus,  and  Caftellus,  have  both  pru¬ 
dently  omitted  taking  notice  of  this  Word,  and  many  more  of 
the  moft  difficult,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  they  could  not  explain 
them.  As  I  have  not  met  with  the  Word  in  any  Author,  ex¬ 
cept  Rulandus,  I  can  only  explain  it  in  his  Words,  which  I  con- 
fefs  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of. 

ADJECTIO.-  The  fame  as  Additio,  the  adding  of  any 
thing  that  is  deficient.  Cajlellus. 

ADICE.  ’Aftxv.  The  Nettle  is  fometimes  called  by  this 
Name.  Gorraus. 

ADIPSATHEON.  This  is,~  according  to  Pliny,  a  thorny 
Shrub,  growing  in  the  Blands  of  Nigros,  and  Rhodes'.  Pliny, 
l.  xxiv.  c.  13. 

ADIPOSA  MEMBRANA.  See  Ce  LLULOSA  MEM- 
brana  and  Adeps. 

ADIPSON.  From  «.  Negative,  and  Thirft. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  Freatife  de  Ratione  Vidius  in  Acutis ,  fays 
the  Ptiffana,  by  its  Glutinoufnefs,  is  (dc^V0*)  Adipfon,  that  is, 
a  Preventer,  or  Curer  of  Thirft  ;  and  in  this  Treatife  he  ap¬ 
plies  the  fame  Word  to  Oxymel,  meaning  that  it  quenches 
Thirft. 

Medicines  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  prevented  or  allayed 
Thirft,  whether  drank,  or  in  a  Lindtus,  or  Gargarifm  ;  and 
the  Name  may  be  applied  even  to  fuch  Medicines  as  fimply  do 
not  provoke  Thirft.  Now  becaufe  Drynefs  is  the  principal 
Caufe  of  Thirft,  it  is  plain  that  what  quenches  Thirft  muft  be 
moift ;  and  if  it  be  cold  befides,  it  is  by  fo  much  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  ;  for  Coldnefs  preferves  the  Moifture,  which  Heat  would 
confume.  However  many  hot  things  are  effectual  in  allaying 
Thirft,  as  Liquorice  and  Pepper  in  fome,  if  held  in  the  Mouth ; 
the  firft  becaufe  of  its  moift  and  clammy  Juice,  the  other  by  its 
drawing  Phlegm  from  the  Head  into  the  Mouth  and  Jaws.  Of 
the  fame  Virtue  are  cooling  Potions  and  Eclegms,  many  of 
which  are  deferibed  by  Galen,  lib.  TUV  Xcclci  T 

ADIPSOS.  ’'A&vjof.  The  Egyptian  Palm.  It  is  a  great 
Tree,  not  ftreight  but  wreathed,  green,  fmelling  like  a  Quince- 
tree,  with  a  Leaf  like  Myrtle,  Fruit  like  Capers,  not  good  to 
eat,  but  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  not  at  all  ligneous.  The  Fruit, 
a  little  before  it  is  ripe,  is  called  jwp [a  Myrobalon] 
when  ripe  and  blackifh  (pomxogdXct.v<&.  Theophraftus  calls  this 
Tree  that  is,  Mafi,  from  its  Fruit ;  but  it  is  called 

becaufe  its  Fruit,  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  tafted, 
reftrains  Thirft ;  or  becaufe,  as  Solinus  relates,  a  Drink  is 
made  of  its  cool,  four  and  aftringent  Juice,  which  quenches 
like  what  is  made  of  our  Pears,  Apples,  and  the  Fruit  of  the 
Service-tree. 

Adipsos  is  alfo  Liquorice;  fo  called  by  Theophraftus,  Dio- 
fcorides  and  Pliny,  becaufe  with  the  fweet  and  clammy  Juice  of 
its  Root  it  fatisfies  both  Hunger  and  Thirft.  Wherefore  it  was 
often  given  to  hydropical  Perfons  to  prevent  their  ft  hirft. 

Adipsos  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a  Catapotium,  or  Pill,  com- 
pofed  by  Afclcpiades  as  follows : 
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Take  of  the  Seeds  of  Garden  Cucumber  and  Purflane,  each 
eight  Drams,  Gum-Tragacanth  three  Drams ;  diflolve  the 
Tragacanth  in  the  Whites  of  new-laid  Eggs,  and  add  it 
to  the  other  Ingredients,  which  muft  be  finely  powdered, 
and  all  mixed  together,  and  made  up  in  the  form  of  Pills. 
Dry  them  in  the  Shade,  and  let  the  Patient  hold  one  of 
them  under  his  Tongue,  and  fuck  up  the  Liquor  that 
comes  from  it.  Galen  mentions  it,  lib.  viii.  t u»  xald  r «rej. 
Gorraus. 
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plaifance.  His  Difciples  fay  he  a&ually  did  produce  fomething 
in  the  Shape  of  a  little  Man,  by  digefting  Semen  Mafculinum 
inclofed  in  a  Glafs  Veffel  in  a  Dunghil.  This  Produ&ion  was 
called  the  Homunculus  of  Paracelfus,  which  Senfe  the  German 
Word  will  bear,  and  this  anfwers  better  to  Adolesce  ns. 

ADONION.  ’Abano*.  Gorraeus  fays  this  was  a  Species  of 
Southernwood,  which  ufed  to  be  fet  in  Pots,  and  ferved  as  an 
Ornament  for  Gardens. 

ADONIS  FLOS.  Pheafants-eye.  Red  Maithes. 


ADIRIGE.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Armoniacum.  I  fup“ 
pofe  he  means  the  Salt,  that  being  of  more  general  chymi- 
cal  Ufe  than  the  Gum  Ammoniacum,  is  frequently  called  by 
Miftake  Armoniacum. 

ADJUTORIUM.  The  Bone  of  the  Arm,  called  ufually 
the  Humerus.  Cafellus,  from  Johannes  Anglicus ,  and  Vef alius. 

Adjutorium  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  a  topical  or  external 
Remedy,  applied  to  a  Part  affe&ed,  in  Aid  of  internal  Me¬ 
dicines.  Cajlellus  from  Theodoras  Prifcianus. 

ADJUVANTIA.  Medicines  are  fo  called,  which  aid  and 
aflift  Nature  in  the  Cure  of  Diftempers. 

ADIYLISTOS.  ’Ah W>uro?.  From  a  Negative,  and 
to  ftrain,  or  defecate.  Wine  not  fined  clear  from  the  Dregs, 
or  not  palled  through  the  Strainer,  which  was  the  ufual  Me¬ 
thod  of  managing  fuch  Wines  as  were  kept  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  their  Tafte  ;  and  was  fometimes  pradlifed  on  others  to 
lower  their  Strength,  and  make  them  milder  and  fitter  for  drink¬ 
ing.  Gorraus. 

ADMIRABILIS.  An  hyperbolical  Epithet  given  by  many 
of  the  Chymifts  to  particular  Preparations  of  their  Invention. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  fadlitious  medicinal  Stones,  of  which 
there  are  many.  Lemery  fays,  that  which  he  deferibes  is  by 
much  the  belt. 

Powder  and  mix  together  of  white  Vitriol  eighteen  Ounces, 
of  fine  Sugar  and  Nitre  each  nine  Ounces  ;  of  Alum 
two  Ounces  ;  of  Sal  Ammoniac  fix  Drams  ;  of  Camphire 
half  an  Ounce.  Put  this  Mixture  into  a  glazed  earthen 
Pot,  moiften  it  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  with  the 
Pickle  of  Olives.  Put  the  Pot  over  a  gentle  Fire,  and  dry 
the  Mixture  leifurely  till  it  acquires  the  Confiftence  of  a 
Stone.  Keep  it  clofe  covered,  becaufe  it  other  wife  rea¬ 
dily  attradis  Moifture  from  the  Air. 

This  Stone  is  deterfive,  vulnerary,  and  aftringent.  It  refills 
Gangrenes,  Hops  Haemorrhages,  either  dry  or  diflolved  ;  it  is 
ufed  in  Collyria  for  Cataradls  of  the  Eyes,  is  applied  to  fcor- 
butic  Ulcers,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  Injections  for  Go¬ 
norrhoeas. 

Great  Care  muft  be  taken,  during  the  Operation,  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  Fire,  otherwife  the  Camphire,  by  Reafon  of  itsVolatility, 
exhales.  But  with  all  the  Care  that  can  be  taken,  a  great  Part 
of  the  Camphire  will  be  diflipated ;  for  which  Reafon  a  little 
Camphire  may  be  added  to  it  when  it  is  ufed.  Lemery  Cours 
de  Chymie. 

Caftellus  quotes  a  Lapis  Admirabilis  from  Junken. 

ADMISURAB.  Earth.  Rulandus. 

ADNATA  TUNICA.  A  Coat  of  the  Eye,  called  alfo 
Conjunctiva,  and  Albuginea.  It  is  that  which  makes 
the  White  of  the  Eye.  It  is  formed  by  the  tendinous  Expan- 
fions  of  the  Mufcles  which  move  the  Eye.  This  Coat  covers 
the  whole  Ball  of  the  Eye,  except  the  Fore-part,  which  is 
called  the  Sight,  but  is  not  numbered  amongft  the  proper 
Tunicks  of  the  Eye.  It  is  extremely  fenfible  and  abounds 
with  Veins  and  Arteries,  which  are  very  vifible  in  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Eyes.  Winflow ,  Drake ,  Keil. 

It  covers  fo  much  of  the  Eye  as  is  called  the  White,  and  be¬ 
ing  refle&ed  all  round,  it  lines  the  two  Eye-lids ;  it  being 
thus  returned  from  the  Eye  to  the  Infide  of  the  Eye-lids,  it  ef- 
fe&ually  hinders  any  extraneous  Bodies  from  getting  behind  the 
Eye  into  the  Orbit,  and  fmooths  the  Parts  it  covers,  which 
makes  the  Fridtion  lefs  betwixt  the  Eye  and  the  Eye-lids. 
Chefeldcn . 

ADNATA,  or  Adnascentia,  are  thofe  Off-fets,  which, 
by  a  new  Germination  under  the  Earth*  proceed  from  the 
Lilly,  Hyacinth,  Narciffus,  &c.  which  afterwards  grow  to 
true  Roots  ;  which  the  French  call  Cayeux.  Miller. 

Adnata  alfo  fignifies  things  that  grow  upon  animal  or  ve¬ 
getable  Bodies,  which  are  either  infcparable  from  them,  as 
Wool,  Hair,  Horns,  and  Fruits  ;  or  elfe  accidental,  as  Fun- 
guftes,  Mifleto,  and  Excrcfccnces.  Galen. 

It  is  fometimes  fpelt  Agnata. 

AdoC,  Milk.  Rulandus. 

ADOLESCENS.  The  Iron  Bars  that  fupport  the  Fire  in  a 
Grate,  or  Furnace.  This  is  the  Signification  of  the  German 
Word,  by  which  Rulandus  explains  it ;  but  I  do  not  know  by 
what  Analogy  Iron  Bars  are  fo  called.  The  German  Word  is 
Grender,  which  will  bear  another  Signification.  Paracelfus, 
amon°ft  other  Extravagances,  had  an  Inclination  to  produce  a 
Man  without  the  Afliftancc  of  a  Female,  probably  with  a  View 
of  rendering  that  Sex  ufelcfs,  for  which  he  had  no  great  Com- 
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The  Leaves  are  like  Fennel,  or  Chamomile  ;  the  Flowers 
confift  of  many  Leaves,  which  are  expanded  in  Form  of  a  Rofe. 
The  Seeds  are  colledled  into  oblong  Heads. 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  this  Plant. 

1.  Adonis  hortenfis  Flore  minor e  atrorubente.  C.  B.  The 
common  red  Birds-eye.  Miller. 

This,  Gerard  fays,  is  called,  by  the  Herb-women  in  London, 
Rofe  a  Ruby. 

The  Seed  is  thought  to  be  good  againft  the  Stone.  The 
Powder  of  the  Seeds  ftamped  given  in  Wine,  wonderfully  helps 
the  Colic.  Gerard. 

The  Flowers  infufed  in  Wine  and  drank,  are  found  by 
Experience  to  relieve  the  Colic.  Ray  from  Par kinf on. 

2.  Adonis  fylvejlris ,  Flore  luteo ,  Foliis  longioribus.  The 
long-leaved  yellow  Birds-eye.  Miller. 

This,  Ray  fays,  only  differs  from  the  former  in  the  Colour  of 

the  Flower. 

3.  Adonis  Hellebori  Radice ,  Buphthalmi  Flore.  The  Hel¬ 
lebore-rooted  Pheafants-eye,  commonly  called  the  Fennel¬ 
leaved  black  Hellebore. 

This  is  ufed  by  the  Germans  in  Medicine  as  the  true  Hel¬ 
lebore.  Miller. 

ADOR.  A  Sort  of  Corn  called  alfo  Spe  lt a,  and  Zea. 
See  Spelta  and  Zea. 

ADOR  AT.  The  Weight  of  four  Pounds.  Rulandus. 

ADOS.  Water  wherein  Iron  has  been  extinguifhed.  Ru¬ 
landus. 

ADPLUMBATUM.  This  is  a  Word  ufed  no  where,  that 
I  know  of,  except  by  Scribonius  Largus,  271.  He  dire&s  a 
Sort  of  Acopum,  there  deferibed,  to  be  put  into  a  Tin  Veffel 
diligently  covered,  and  ( adplumbato )  foldered  with  Lead  I  fup- 
pofe  he  means.  Cato,  in  giving  Directions  for  making  an 
Olive  Mill,  or  Prefs,  ufes  the  Word  circumplumbato  in  much 
the  fame  Senfe. 

ADRA  RIZA.  Blancard  fays  the  Root  of  the  Ariftolo- 
chia  is  thus  called.  I  meet  with  the  Word  in  no  other 
Author. 

ADRACHNE.  The  Strawberry  Bay.  It  is  thus  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Authors. 

Adrachne  Officinarum ,  Park.  Theat.  1490.  Raii  Hift.  ii. 
1577.  Adrachne  Theophrajli ,  Ger,  Emac.  1602.  J.  B.  87.  A- 
drachne  Theophrajli ,  Arbuto ,  feu  Cemaro ,  proxime  accedens , 
Chab  4.  Arbutus  Folio  non  Serrato ,  C.  B.  Pin.  460.  Pluk.  Al- 
mag.  49.  Jonf.  Dendr.  65.  Tourn.  Cor.  41.  Arbutus  Diofcori- 
dis  vera  Coineta  diSia ,  Wheel.  Itin.  452.  The  Strawberry 
Bay.  Dale p.  312. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  the  Ifland  of  Candy,  on  the  Hills  of 
Leuce,  and  in  other  Places  among  the  Rocks,  more  like  a 
Shrub  than  a  Tree.  It  is  an  Ever-green,  and  its  Leaves  are 
fo  much  like  Bay-leaves,  that  they  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
but  by  holding  them  to  your  Nofe  ;  for  the  Leaf  of  the  A- 
drachne  has  no  Smell  at  all.  The  Bark  of  the  Stem  and  all  the 
Branches  is  fo  fmooth,  red,  and  fhining,  that  they  look  like 
Branches  of  Coral.  The  Bark  cleaves  in  Summer,  and  falls 
off  in  very  thin  Chips  ;  at  which  time  it  lofes  its  fine  red  and 
fhining  Colour,  and  takes  up  with  a  Sort  of  Medium  betwixt 
a  pale  and  an  Afh  Colour.  It  flowers  and  bears  Fruit  twice  in 
the  Year,  as  does  the  Arbutus  Straw-berry-tree,  and  their 
Fruits  are  fo  alike,  that  there  is  no  Way  of  diftinguifhing  them. 
But  thisTree  differs  from  the  Arbutus  Strawberry-tree,  in  that  it 
grows  only  on  Hills,  nor  has  the  ferrated  Leaf,  nor  the  Bark 
of  its  Stem  ragged.  The  Wood  of  the  Tree  is  extremely  hard, 
brittle,  and  inflexible. 

It  ferves  the  Peafants  for  Fuel,  and  the  Women  for  Whirls 
to  their  Diftaffs. 

Theophraftus  reckons  this  T ree  among  fuch  as  are  not  killed 
by  ftripping  them  of  their  Bark,  and  are  always  green,  preferv- 
ing  the  Leaves  on  their  Tops  in  Winter. 

This  Tree,  in  Crete,  and  all  over  Greece,  is  called  ’A^»xAd, 
Adracla.  Bellas. 

Bellonius  obferved  thefe  Trees  in  many  Places  of  his  Travels, 
particularly  in  his  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch,  upon  the 
Hills,  but  robbed  of  all  their  Fruit  by  his  Fellow-travellers  to 
eat  on  the  Road  ;  for  it  was  ripe,  and  of  a  very  inviting  Co¬ 
lour.  It  grew  in  Clufters,  and  was  of  the  Bignefs  and  Colour 
of  a  Rafbcrry. 

None  who  have  read  the  Account  of  thisTree  in  Theophraftus 
can  doubt  that  the  Tree  thus  deferibed  by  Bell  us  was  the  A- 

drachnt 
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drachm  of  that  ancient  Author,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Name 
'aWx*',  Adracla,  by  which  the  modern  Greeks  call  it. 

Adracnc ,  differs  from  A, Sf «*»>»,  Andracne,  as  rimy 
would  have  us  obferve ;  for  the  latter  is  an  Herb,  by  the  Latins 

called  Portulaca  [Purflane]  the  other  a  Tree. 

Mr.  Wheeler  obferved  this  Tree  in  Achaia,  near  the  Pente- 

lician  Hills,  and  faw  fome  of  the  Fruit  at  Smyrna.  Ray. 

ADR  AM.  Sal  Gemmae.  Rulandus. 

ADRARAGI.  Garden  Saffron.  Called  alfo  Alfar,  Afan. 

Rulandus. 

ADRARIGES.  Green  Ink.  Rulandus. 

ADRIANUS.  We  learn  from  Aurelius  Victor,  that  the 
Emperor  Adrian  had  fome  Knowledge  in  Phyfic.  This  Cir- 
cumftance  is  of  too  much  Importance  for  the  Honour  of  the  Pio- 
feffion  to  be  omitted  ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  Art  rather 
loft  than  got  Reputation  by  this  Prince,  who  died,  as  it  is  laid, 
much  out  of  Humour  with  Phyfic  and  Phyficians,  becaufe  he 
could  not  be  cured  of  an  habitual  Haemorrhage,  which  at  lalt 
brought  on  a  Dropfy,  which  occafioned  him  to  kill  himielt, 

in  order  to  avoid  a  lingering  Death.  , . 

The  Antidote  which  bears  his  Name  has  been  faid  to  be  his 

Invention.  It  is  thus  prepared : 

Take  of  Pepper,  and  Seed  of  white  Henbane,  each  twenty 
Drams ;  of  Opium  ten  Drams ;  of  Saffron  five  Drams  ;  of 
Spikenard,  Euphorbium,  Amomum,  Pellitory  of  Spain, 
Cyperus,  Cardamom,  Malabathrum,  or  Indian  Leaf, 
dried  Leaves  of  Rue,  Caffia,  Caftor,  Seeds  of  Datums, 
Myrrh,  Parfley,  of  each  one  Dram  ;  of  dried  Roles, 
and  Seeds  of  Smallage,  each  a  Dram  and  half;  of  Ginger, 
and  Opobalfamum,  each  two  Drams ;  Honey  enough  to 
make  it  into  an  Ele&uary. 

The  greateft  Dofe  is  the  Quantity  of  a  Hafel-nut,  the  leaft 
that  of  an  Egyptian  Bean.  It  is  good  for  the  Colic,  taken  in  warm 
Water  before  Sleep  ;  for  Infirmities  of  the  Stomach,  and  thofe 
who  cannot  retain  their  Food;  it  is  given  in  Pofca,  [Vinegar, 
and  Water]  ;  for  the  Strangury,  in  warm  Water  ;  for  fpitting 
of  Blood,  in  Pofca  ;  for  the  Dyfentery,  reduce  it  into  Pills,  and 
let  the  Patient  take  a  little  warm  Pofca  after  them.  To  con- 
fumptive  People  give  it  at  Night  in  Hydromel ;  for  a  dry 
Couo'h  take  it  in  a  Linflus  with  Honey;  for  the  Bites  of  Spi¬ 
ders  and  Vipers,  in  Mulfum  [Wine  boiled  with  Honey].  It 
provokes  die  Menfes,  taken  in  Mulfum  in  which  Penyroyal,  or 
Calamint,  or  Rue  hath  been  boiled.  Aetius  Tetr.  4.  Serm.  i. 

**  ADROP.  Rulandus  does  not  give  much  Information  in 
his  Explication  of  this  W" ord,  which  he  calls  Azar,  Lapis 
ipse,  Azane. 

Ripley  calls  it  Uzifur,  or  Plumbum  rubeum.  Thea- 

irum  Chym.  Vol.  ii.  p.  114*  By  this  he  means  the  Mlxture 
of  the  Philofophers-Stone ,  or  the  Subftance  whence  that  is  to 
be  procured,  as  appears  by  a  parallel  Paffage  of  an  anonymous 
Author  in  the  fame  Collection,  Vol  iv.  p.  474.  Caftellus  is 
miftaken  when  he  explains  it  Lead;  for  Lead,  in  the alchymiftical 
Senfe,  is  Antimony,  as  the  Luna  Philofophorum  is  the  Regulus 
of  Antimony ;  and  thus  Adrop  is  to  be  underftood  in  David 
Lagneus,  Lheatrum  Chymicutn ,  Vol.  iv.  p>  7 who,  from  Ar- 
noldus,  interprets  Adrop ,  Saturnus,  that  is,  Antimony,  the 
Matrix  of  the  Philofophers-Stone. 

ADROBOLON.  From  *fyot  large,  and  0S*ot,  a 

Glebe,  Bole,  or  Mafs.  The  Indian  Bdellium,  which  isa  coarfer 
Sort  than  the  Arabian,  being  impure,  black,  and  in  larger 
Lumps.  Conjlantlne ,  Gorrcsus. 

ADROS.  ’A Sft.  Plump,  of  a  good  Habit,  adult;  in  this 
laft  Senfe  it  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Genitura.  Hence 
dfyui,  plentifully,  mentioned  by  the  fame  Author,  fpeaking  of 
purging  melancholy  Patients. 

AdROS  is  alfo  applied  to  the  Pulfe,  when  it  is  ample  and 
full,  and  the  Artery  is  greatly  diftcnded  in  all  its  Dimenfions. 
Gorrceus. 

ADSAMAR.  Urine.  Rulandus. 

ADSELLARE.  This  Word  is  peculiar  to  Vegetius ;  for 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ufed  by  any  other  Author.  It  fignifies 
literally  to  go  to  ftool.  He  mentions  it  /.  iii.  c.  45,  and  in 
fome  other  Places. 

Caftellus  quotes  it  from  the  Rei  Rupees  Scripiores. 

ADSTRICTIO.  Adstriction.  It  either  fignifies  the 
Retention  of  any  natural  Evacuation  by  the  Rigidity  of  the  re- 
fpe&ive  Emiffaries,  and  is  ufually  in  this  Senfe  applied  to  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  internal  Excretion,  or  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  ftyptic  Quality  of  Medicines. 

ADSTRINGENS.  Astringent.  Styptic.See  Styptica. 

ADULTERATIO.  Adulteration  of  Medicines,  or  coun¬ 
terfeiting  thofe  which  are  genuine  by  fomething  like  them  in 
Appearance,  though  not  in  Efficacy.  This  has  been  complained 
of  in  all  Ages ;  but  is  at  prefent  become  a  Trade  fo  common, 
that  unlefs  the  Legiflature  finds  fome  effectual  Method  of 
putting  an  End  to  it,  half  Mankind  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the 
Profeffion  of  Phyfic  rendered  utterly  ufelefs  ;  for  Phyficians  may 
preferibe  with  great  Judgment,  and  Apothecaries  may  admini- 
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ftcr  with  an  equal  Degree  of  Honefty,  and  yet  the  Abilities  of 
one,  and  Diligence  of  the  other,  will  be  rendered  even  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  Patient,  if  the  Medicine,  defigned  as  a  Relief,  is 
fo  artfully  adulterated  as  not  to  be  difeovered  unlefs  by  the  Ef¬ 
fects,  which  I  know  is  too  often  the  Cafe. 

I  am  fenfible  that  no  good  Effieft  upon  thofe  who  are  guilty 
of  Adulterations  can  be  expeCted  from  any  thing  I  may  fay  ;  for 
they  who  can  reconcile  themfelves  to  Robbery  and  Adurder, 
which  is  the  Confequence  of  Adulteration  in  a  heinous  Degree, 
are  too  abandoned  to  be  reafoned  out  of  their  Iniquity. 

In  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  I  {hall  do  all  in  my  Power  to 
difeover  thefe  egregious  Cheats,  by  laying  open  the  ufual  Me¬ 
thods  of  Adulteration,  and  fpecifying  the  Marks  of  genuine 
Medicines,  and  the  Ways  of  knowing  thofe  that  are  coun¬ 
terfeit. 

ADULTERIUM.  Paracelfus,  in  his  enthufiaftical  Way, 
has  made  a  figurative  Marriage  betwixt  the  fenfitive  Soul, 
which  he  treats  as  the  Hufband,  and  the  Body,  which,  in  his 
Senfe,  is  the  Wife.  Hence  he  calls  overloading  the  Body 
with  Aliment  by  the  Inftigation  of  the  Appetite,  Adultery. 

ADUSTIO.  Burning.  Avicenna,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Ha- 
fen,  Theatr.  Chym.  p.  869,  explains  Aduflio  with  the  ufual 
Obfcurity  of  the  Alchymifts.  Aduflio  autem .  ejl  quando  com- 
mifeetur ,  aut  aduritur ,  aut  corrumpitur  Humiditas  fubjlantialis 
rei.  Caftellus  has  taken  no  Care  to  render  it  more  intel¬ 
ligible. 

ADUSTION,  otherwife  called  Siriasis,  is  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Parts  about  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes,  attended 
with  Hollownefs  of  the  Sinciput  [Top  of  the  Head]  and  Eyes, 
a  pale  Colour,  and  Drynefs  of  the  Body. 

The  Remedy  is  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  with  Oil  of  Rofes, 
laid  on  the  Forehead,  in  Form  of  a  Liniment,  for  the  Con- 
veniency  of  often  changing.  Oribajius  Synop.  lib.  v.  cap.  13* 
Apply  the  Leaves  of  Turnfole,  called  Scorpiurus ,  (becaufe 
it  twifts  its  Branches  and  Flowers  like  a  Scorpion  s  Tail)  to  the 
Forehead  ;  or  the  Paring  of  a  Gourd,  or  the  Skin  that  furrounds 
the  Pulp  of  a  Pumpion,  or  the  Juice  of  Garden  Nightfhade, 
with  Oil  of  Rofes.  P.  JEgineta ,  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

ADYNAMIA.  ’A Svm^a.  From  «  Negative,  and  Xmfu<9 
Strength,  or  Force.  Weaknefs,  or  Impotence  from  Sicknefs* 
See  Adunatos. 

ADYNAMON.  Of  the  fame  Derivation  as  the  former. 
A  Sort  of  factitious  Wine,  made  by  putting  to  two  Gallons  and 
a  half  of  Muft  half  as  much  Water,  and  boiling  it  to  the 
Confumption  of  the  Quantity  equal  to  the  Water.  It  is  made 
for  fick  Perfons,  for  whom  pure  Wine  would  be  too  ftrong;  for 
it  is  weak  and  of  no  Force,  whence  it  takes  its  Name.  But 
Diofcorides  preferibes  an  equal  Quantity  of  Wine  and  Water , 
to  boil  till  all  the  Water  be  boiled  away,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
to  tun  it  up  in  a  Veffel  well  pitched.  Gorrcsus. 

ADY.  The  Palm-tree  of  the  Ifland  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  a 
very  tall  Tree,  exceeding  even  the  Pine  in  Height,  with  a 
thick,  bare,  upright  Stem,  growing  fingle  on  its  Root,  of  a 
thin,  light  Timber,  and  full  of  Juice;  its  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  cocciferous  Palm-tree.  Its  Head  fhoots  forth  into  a  vaft 
Number  of  Branches,  which  being  cut  off,  or  an  Incifion 
made  therein,  they  hang  up  a  proper  Veffel  to  receive  the  Tears 
or  Juice  that  diftil  from  the  Wound  ;  and  this  .  fupplies  the 
Place  of  Wine  among  the  Indians,  and  eafily  intoxicates.  It  is 
fweet  when  new,  but  four  in  a  few  Days ;  nor  do  the  reft  of 
the  Branches  which  efcape  unhurt  ever  fail  of  bearing  F ruit. 
The  Inhabitants  of  this  Eland  do  not  cut  the  Buds  of  this  Tree, 
as  the  Indians  do  thofe  of  the  cocciferous  Palm-tree. 

The  intire  Fruit  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  Caryotei ,  and 
Cariojfe  ;  and  by  the  black  Natives,  Abanga.  Its  outer  Rind  is 
yellow,  under  which  is  a  yellowifti  Pulp,  and  after  that  a  hard 
blackifh  Stone,  which  contains  a  black  Kernel,  that  is  good  to 
eat,  and  peeled  of  its  Skin,  is  white.  The  Fruit  intire  is  of 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Lemon.  They  eat  it  roafted,  and  fre¬ 
quently  at  their  Tables  mix  the  whole  raw  Kernels  with  Man- 
dioc  Meal.  They  believe  thefe  Kernels  to  be  of  wonderful 
Virtue  in  reftoring  Strength  to  thefe  who  pine  under  a  Dif- 
temper,  and  give  their  Patients  three  or  four  of  them  twice 
or  thrice  a  Day,  to  comfort  their  Hearts.  Befides  this,  they 
make  an  Oil  out  of  the  Fruit,  thus :  They  take  the  Pulp  off  the 
Stone,  and  mix  it  with  a  good  Quantity  of  very  hot  Water, 
and  afterwards  fet  it  over  the  Fire  to  boil  a  confiderable  time, 
carefully  ftirring  it ;  then  it  is  taken  offi,  and  fuffered  to  ftand 
till  all  the  Dregs  fettle  at  the  Bottom,  after  which,  with  a 
Ladle  they  take  off  the  Oil  that  fwims  on  the  Water.  This 
done,  they  repeat  the  Operation,  by  adding  more  hot  Water. 
The  Oil  is  of  the  Colour  of  Saffron,  concretes  with  Cold,  but  is 
otherwife  liquid,  eatable,  and  ferves  the  Inhabitants  for  the 
fame  Purpofes  that  Oil  of  Olives,  or  Butter,  does  the  Natives 
of  our  Climate  ;  though,  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  it  is  in  erior  to 

either  of  them,  both  in  Smell  and  Tafte. 

This  Oil  is  in  common  Ufe  with  the  Inhabitants  for  anointing 
thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  which  are  ftiff  and  contracted  }  and 
thev  fav  it  is  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  relaxing  rigid  Tendons, 
They  anoint  the  whole  Body  with  it  alfo  after  Eserc.feand 
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Wearlnefs  with  Labour.  By  Exercife,  fay  they,  the  fimilar 
Parts  of  the  Body  exhale  and  are  dried  up,  which  ill  Effects 
are  prevented  by  a  flight  rubbing  with  this  Oil.  In  Ihort,  it  is 
their  Acopon,  and  a  noble  Remedy,  they  lay,  againft  Laflitudes, 
Ray’s  Hijlory  of  Plants . 

AD  Y  NATOS.  ’A&Wlo*.  Its  Derivation  is  the  fame  as  Ady¬ 
namia,  and  Adynamon.  In  Hippocrates  it  flgnifies  Weak, 
heebie,  or  Impotent,  and  this  Weaknefs  is  fuid  to  be  a  very 
bad  Symptom,  when  it  occurs  in  Difeafes,  where  no  Evacua¬ 
tion  has  happened  fufficient  to  account  for  it.  When  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  frequent  Stools,  Laffitude,  Pain  in  the  Head, 
Thirft,  Want  of  Reft,  and  the  Patient  mutters  obfeurely,  fo 
as  not  to  be  underftood,  it  is  a  Sign  of  an  approaching  Deli¬ 
rium.  PreediJl.  1.  i.  Coac.  Pranot. 

AEAZO.  ’A iclfy.  To  lament,  complain,  exclaim,  or  groan. 
Foef  Caftellus ,  from  Hippocrates. 

AEDES.  ’A >)%.  From  a.  Negative,  and  Sweet.  Un- 
pleafant,  Difagreeable.  It  is  fometimes  applied  to  Aliments. 

AEDOIA.  ’Ai&r*.  From  atom's,  Modefty.  The  fame  as 
Pudenda,  by  which  is  meant  the  Parts  fubfervient  to  Gene¬ 
ration  in  both  Sexes. 

jEGAGROPILA.  brom  *» yaypo?,  the  Rupicapra,  or  Rock- 
Goat,  Chaemois,  or  Gems,  and  a  Ball.  Velfchius  wrote 
a  Treatife  on  the  Virtues  of  this.  It  is  a  little  Ball  found  in 
the  Stomach  of  Does  and  Goats  in  Germany,  which  fome  have 
pretended  to  be  formed  by  the  Doronicum,  or  Leopards  Bane, 
on  which  thefe  Animals  feed;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  it 
confifts  only  of  Hairs,  which  they  fwallow  ;  and  the  like  Balls 
are  found  in  the  Stomachs  of  Cows,  Hogs,  Boars,  &c.  and 
confequently  are  of  no  medicinal  Virtue  ;  though,  from  the 
Life  Opinion  concerning  their  Original,  fome  have  celebrated 
them  in  Loofeneffes,  Haemorrhages,  &c.  becaufe  of  the  Plants 
from  whence  they  conceived  them  to  be  formed.  They  have 
likewife  been  recommended  in  a  Vertigo,  becaufe  the  Goats 
which  produce  them  climb  very  fteep  Rocks  without  being 
giddy.  Geoffroy. 

ASGEIRiNON.  ’A,y  slfivov.  From  atysjpof,  a  Poplar.  An  Oint¬ 
ment  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Catkins,  or  Fruit  of  the  Poplar 
is  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients  in  it.  It  is  made  after  the 
following  Manner : 

In  the  Spring  Seafon,  when  the  Seeds  of  the  Black  Poplar  have 
moft  Refln  about  them,  bruife  them,  and  put  four  Ounces 
of  them  into  a  Pint  of  fweet  Oil ;  let  it  digeft  forty  Days 
in  the  Sun,  or  boil  three  Hours  in  a  double  VeiTel  (a 
Circulatory  1  fuppofe )  and  afterwards  be  ftrained.  Paulus 
/Egineta ,  /.  vii.  c.  20. 

AEGEIROS.  "Atyetpof.  The  Poplar.  Hippocrates  recom¬ 
mends  nine  Grains  of  the  Cretan  Poplar  to  be  taken  bruifed  in 
black  Wine,  as  a  Medicine  to  promote  the  Expulflon  of  the 
Foetus.  Foeflus  interprets  it  the  Black  Poplar.  See  Populus. 

YEGIDES.  dty'd v;.  A  Diforder  of  the  Eyes.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hippocrates,  (Preeditt.  1.  ii.)  where,  in  the  Opinion 
of  Foeflus,  it  flgnifies  fmall  white  Cicatrices  in  the  Eye,  caufed 
by  an  Afflux  of  corrofive  Humours  upon  the  Part.  But  he 
interprets  the  fame  Word  in  a  different  Manner  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Paffage  where  it  again  occurs  ( Coac.  Pres  not. 
2 1 8).  Here,  he  fays,  it  flgnifies  fmall  white  Concretions  of 
Humours,  which  ftick  upon  the  Pupil,  and  obfeure  the  Sight. 
Caftellus  blames  Foefius  for  calling  one  of  thefe  Cicatrices  or 
Concretions  which,  he  fays,  fhould  be  wrote  ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  this  Correction  is  right ;  nor  do  I  fee  any 
Reafon  to  think  the  Word  Ihould  be  taken  in  different  Senfes 
in  the  two  Paffages  quoted  above.  Crifpinus  interprets 
a  white  Membrane  or  Cicatrix  in  the  Eyes.  In  Inflammations 
of  the  Eyes,  where  there  is  a  conliderable  Afflux  of  Humours 
to  the  Part,  we  frequently  obferve  little  white  Specks  to  arife 
upon  the  Pupil,  which  fometimes  increafe  fo  much  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  Film.  Thefe  always  difappear  fpontaneoufly,  as  the 
Inflammation  is  refolved,  and  the  Humours  diverted  another 
Way.  But  if  lharp  painful  Powders,  or  Collyria  are  applied, 
they  are  frequently  fo  hardened  and  fixed,  as  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved  afterwards  by  any  Means  whatever. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  what  are  meant  by  YEgides. 

EEGIDION.  ’Aiy'ihov.  PYom  ctiyid^,  or  dtyU.  The  Name 
of  a  Collyrium  deferibed  by  Aetius  againft  Defluxions  or  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Eyes.  Aetius. 

fEGILOPS.  ’AtyfowvJ/.  The  Cerrus  Mas  may  ore  Glande 
(Park.)  is  called  thus.  Gerard  mentions  it  under  the  Name  of 
Cerris  majore  Glande.  Holme  Oak,  with  great  Acorns. 

It  is  the  Ahiercus  Calyce  echinato ,  Glande  majore  f 

Idaorum ,  Afpris  Maurorum ,  Cerrus  Latinorum  of  Cafp.  Bau- 
hine.  J.  Bauh.  thinks  it  the  Afpris  of  Theophraftus. 

We  faw  the  Cups  of  the  Acorns  of  this  Tree  at  Venice, 
where  they  are  called  Vallonia,  taking  the  Name  from  Apol- 
lonia,  a  City  of  Dalmatia,  now  called  Vallonia,  whence  they 
are  brought.  They  ufe  them  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  we  do 
the  Bark  of  Oak,  namely,  to  drefs  Leather. 

The  Cup  of  this  Acorn,  which  was  brought  from  Cape 
d’  Iftria  by  Valerand  Dourez,  is  thus  deferibed  by  J.  Bauhinc : 


Its  Cavity  was  an  Inch  and  a  half  in  Diameter,  and  fome- 
what  lefs  in  Depth.  The  Cup  itfelf  was  furrounded  with  a 
Multitude  of  thick  ftiff  Prickles,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
Fragment  of  a  craggy  Rock.  It  was  not  lefs  than  three  Inches 
in  Diameter,  and  was  hairy  on  the  Infide  ;  its  Scales  were 
broad,  and  of  a  white  Afh  Colour.  Whether  the  Tree  was 
ever  deferibed  I  cannot  tell  ;  for  thofe  found  on  the  Road 
from  Pefaro  to  Rome,  deferibed  by  Lobel,  I  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fame  with  thofe  we  faw  about  the  Lake  of  Bolfena;  but  thefe 
Corri  had  fmaller,  fmoother,  and  lefs  prickly  Caps. 

Nor  does  that  feem  to  be  any  other,  whofe  Branches  were 
fent  to  Bauhine  by  Dalechampius.  It  had  the  Leaves  of  the 
common  Oak,  only  longer,  and  more  finely  and  deeply  jagged, 
the  upper  Face  fhining,  the  under  of  an  afh  Colour.  I  he  bruit 
flicks  clofe  to  the  Wood,  and  the  Cups  of  the  Acorns  were 
prickly  and  thorny,  an  Inch  in  Breadth,  but  the  Acorn  was  not 
yet  ripe,  and  the  Cups  were  in  every  Refpeft  like  the  prickly 
Cup  of  the  Oak  of  Burgundy. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Cerrus  obferved  by  us  about  the  Lake  of 
Bolfena  in  Tufcany  were  exactly  fuch  as  Bauhine  here  de- 
feribes  ;  but  the  Cups  of  the  Acorns  were  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Cerrus,  which  are  called  Vallonia. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Cups  is  to  die  Woollen  Cloth  black  inftead 
of  Galls ;  but  they  give  a  fainter  Colour,  and  not  fo  lafting  or 
valuable.  Pay’s  Hijlory  of  Plants. 

There  are  fome  other  V egetables  called  by  the  Name  of  JEgi- 
lops ,  as  the 

Fejluca  Avenacea  Jlerilis  elatior ,  C.  B.  Bromos  herba  five  A- 
vena  jlerilis.  Park.  Bromos  fterilis ,  Ger.  /Egilops  Matthiolo,  J.  B. 
Great  wild  Oat-grass,  or  Drank. 

The  Roots  are  full  of  fmall  Fibres*  and  entangled  one  with 
another  ;  the  Stalks  rife  feveral  from  one  Root,  a  Cubit  high  or 
more,  flender  and  divided  by  feveral  Joints  or  Knots,  often 
five,  each  Stalk  bears  a  Panicle  divided  many  Ways,  little  Bits 
of  which  hanging  by  long  and  flender  Filaments,  and  com¬ 
pacted  of  feveral  hulky  Subftances  laid  one  upon  another,  put 
on  the  Appearance  of  a  fmall  Ear,  not  much  unlike  the  hulky 
Heads  of  Oats,  with  a  long  foft  Beard,  fometimes  of  a  purple 
Colour.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  moderate  Breadth,  rough  and 
hairy  at  the  Edges.  When  the  Plant  turns  to  Straws,  the 
Root  withers. 

It  grows  by  Hedges,  Paths,  and  the  Sides  of  Fields,  in  the 
Month  of  May. 

The  Root  boiled  in  white  Wine,  and  the  DecoClion  drank 
for  fome  Days  together,  is  commended  by  Tragus  as  a  Angular 
Remedy  for  the  Worms  in  Children.  Ray. 

Diofcorides  gives  the  following  Account  of  it : 

The  /Egilops  is  a  fmall  Plant,  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Wheat; 
but  fofter,  and  producing  its  Seed  at  the  very  Top,  which  are 
two  or  three  in  Number,  of  a  red  Colour,  and  inclofed  in 
bearded  Hulks. 

The  Herb  applied  with  Meal,  by  Way  of  Cataplafm,  cures 
the  /Egilops ,  and  difeuffes  Hardneffes.  Meal  wet  with  the 
Juice,  and  afterwards  dried,  is  kept  for  the  faid  Purpofes. 
Diofcorides ,  /.  iv.  c.  139. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  A Egilops  is  the 

Fejluca  longijfimis  ariftis ,  C.  B.  /Egilops  bromoides,  Tab.  Ger. 
Bearded  wild  Oats. 

It  fhoots  forth  many  fmall,  narrow,  oblong  Leaves,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  feveral  fine  Curls,  among  which  arife  three  or  four 
flender  Stalks,  a  Foot  high,  bearing  Oaten  Ears,,  with  empty 
Hulks,  of  a  fpadiceous  [bright  bay]  Colour,  and  armed  with  a 
very  long  Beard,  which  proceeding  from  leafy  Hulks,  leans  all 
on  one  Side. 

We  obferved  this  Species  more  than  once  in  Germany.  Ta- 
bernamantanus  took  notice  of  it  between  Worms  and  Franken- 
dale.  Its  flender  Beard  is  often  turned  in  the  Manner  of  Curls. 

The  third  Sort  is  the 

/Egilops  Narboncnfis,  Lob.  Fejluca  five  /Egilops  Narbonenfs, 
Park.  Fefuca  Italica ,  Ger.  Gratnen  Fefuca  xiv.  five  Fejluca 
altera  capitulis  duris ,  C.  B.  Haver  Grass. 

It  has  a  little  white  and  fibrous  Root,  which  fhoots  forth 
fome  flender  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  high.  It  has  but  few  Leaves, 
and  thofe  bell  refembling  the  Leaves  of  Wheat  and  Barley;  but 
fofter  and  fmoother,  and  hairy  round  the  Edges.  At  the  Top 
ol  the  Stalk  come  forth  fmall  Ears,  proceeding  from  two  or 
three  hard  Heads,  and  confifting  of  fome  ftriated  Hulks,  that 
contain  the  Seed,  which  is  like  Barley,  only  fomewhat  fmaller 
and  broader,  and  three  in  Number,  immediately  under  the  Co¬ 
vert  of  an  inner  chaffy  Hulk.  From  the  Hulks,  and  not  from 
the  Seed,  comes  forth  a  fine,  fliarp,  oblong,  white  Beard. 

It  is  very  common  in  Sicily,  Italy  and  Languedoc,  and  Pro¬ 
vence  in  b ranee,  in  hot  and  fandy  Soils,  and  in  Fields  among 
Wheat  and  Barley  (Lob.  C.  Bf.  Cultivated  in  Gardens,  it 
grows  higher  and  bigger,  the  Ears  confifting  of  five  or  fix 
Heads.  In  Sicily  there  is  a  white  and  a  black  Species,  and 
the  Beard  is  more  raifed.  Caf.  We  obferved  no  fuch  Dif¬ 
ference. 
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We  have,  more  than  once,  had  Experience  of  its  Virtue 
'  againft  the  Egilops  ;  but  it  was  in  the  Beginning  of  that  Dif- 
temper,  and  before  it  had  made  any  confiderable  Progrefs.  It 
is  an  Aftringent  and  a  Dryer,  without  much  heating.  The 
Seed  made  into  Malt  with  other  Corn,  communicates  an  in¬ 
ebriating  Quality  to  the  Beer.  Lob.  Ray  1289,  1290. 

An  Egilops ,  or  Anchilops ,  is  an  Abfcefs  in  the  Canthus  of 
the  Eye,  next  the  Nofe,  containing  Pus,  which  breaking,  either 
corrodes  the  Bone,  or  difeharges  itfelf  at  the  Canthus,  or  into 
the  Nofe.  Gal.  in  I  fag.  vel  Medico ,  c.  1 5. 

Between  the  Bone  of  the  Nofe  and  the  great  Canthus  near 
the  Eye,  a  fmall  Tubercle,  like  an  Abfcefs,  often  rifes,  and 
ufually  breaking  into  the  Corner,  becomes  difficult  to  cure,  if 
not  taken  care  of.  Gal.  de  Compof.  Med.  fee.  Loc.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

An  Anchilops  is  a  Tumor  in  the  great  Canthus,  containing 
a  Collection  of  Humours,  perforated  or  not  perforated.  Galen. 
Definit.  Med. 

An  /Egilops  is  an  Abfcefs  near  the  great  Canthus.  It  is 
difficult  to  cure,  becaufe  the  fubjacent  Bone,  from  die  Thin- 
nefs  of  its  Subftance,  is  corroded.  Aet.  lib.  vii.  cap.  87. 

An  /Egilops  is  an  Abfcefs  between  the  great  Canthus  and  the 
Nofe,  which,  if  it  breaks,  and  is  negleCled,  caufes  a  Fiftula 
even  to  the  Bone.  Before  it  breaks  and  becomes  an  Ulcer,  it 
is  called  an  Anchilops.  P.  Aeg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22. 

An  /Egilops  is  a  fuppurated  Tumor  between  the  great  Can¬ 
thus  and  the  Nofe.  P.Aeg.  lib.  vi.  cap.  22. 

An  /Egilops  is  an  Abfcefs  broken  between  the  great  Canthus 
and  the  Nofe.  Before  it  breaks  it  is  called  an  Anchilops  ;  and, 
if  negleCted  after  it  breaks,  turns  to  a  Fiftula,  and  fpreads  to 
the  Bone,  being  then  not  eafy  to  be  cured.  Attuarius ,  lib.  i. 
de  Diagnof.  Path.  cap.  7. 

In  the  Corner  of  the  Eye  next  the  Nofe,  a  kind  of  fmall  Fi¬ 
ftula  difeovers  itfelf,  from  which  a  Humour  conftantly  diftils. 
The  Greeks  call  it  /Egilops ,  and  it  is  a  perpetual  Nufance  to 
the  Eye.  Sometimes  it  eats  through  the  Bone  into  the  Nofe. 
Sometimes  it  turns  cancerous,  when  the  Veins  appear  diftended 
it  and  crooked,  the  Colour  pale,  and  the  Skin  hard,  and  being 
fc  eafily  irritated,  it  raifes  an  Inflammation  in  the  neighbouring 
Parts.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  the  Cure  of  thofe 
that  are  cancerous,  becaufe  it  only  haftens  Death. 

When  this  Ulcer  penetrates  into  the  Nofe,  all  Remedies  are 
jj.  in  vain,  for  the  Patient  will  never  be  cured  ;  but  whilft  it  is 

i.  confined  to  the  Angle  of  the  Eye,  a  Cure  may  be  attempted, 

though  even  that  is  difficult :  and  the  nearer  the  Foramen  is  to 
the  Corner,  the  greater  will  be  the  Difficulty,  becaufe  of  the 
[|  «  very  little  Room  the  Hand  has  to  aCl ;  but  the  Work  is  like  to 
be  the  eafier,  whilft  the  Diftemper  is  recent. 

The  fuperior  Part  of  the  Orifice  muft  be  taken  hold  of 
with  a  Hook,  then  cut  out  all  that  is  hollow,  as  in  Fi- 

,  ftula’s,  till  you  come  to  the  Bone,  the  Eye  and  other  adjoining 

Parts  being  well  defended.  The  Bone  is  to  be  well  cauterized, 
and  if  it  be  carious,  fome  apply  Cauftics,  that  a  larger  Portion 
‘  of  the  Bone  may  exfoliate,  fuch  as  Chalcanthum,  Chalcitis,  or 
Verdigreafe,  which  laft  works  more  {lowly  and  with  lefs  Effe£l 
than  the  two  former.  The  Bone,  thus  cauterized,  is  to  be 
healed  as  other  Bones  are  which  are  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner.  Celfus.  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 

A Egilops ,  fo  called  from  «t|,  a  Goat,  and  aij  Eye,  becaufe 
People  who  have  this  Didtemper  are  faid  to  have  a  Caft  of  their 
which  refembles  that  of  a  Goat,  and  which  Virgil  alludes 
to,  Tranfuerfa  tuentibus  Hircis.  Paulus  Tgineta  has  given  it 
the  Name  of  Anchilops  before  it  is  ulcerated,  which  Diftindtion 
has  been  obferved  by  later  Writers.  When  the  Tumor  is 

Iburft  it  is  called  Egilops.  Avicenna  calls  it  Garab  and  Al- 
garab. 

It  is  a  Tubercle  in  the  inner  Canthus  of  the  Eye,  and  is  ei¬ 
ther  fcrophulous,  atheromatous,  or  of  the  Nature  of  a  Meliceris; 
it  is  very  apt  to  turn  finuous,  and  being  fo,  whether  it  proves 
callous  or  not,  is  however  called  a  Fiftula  Lachrymalis.  Wife- 

man. 

The  Matter  contained  in  this  Tumor  is  fo  fharp  and  puru- 
Jent,  that  it  corrodes  not  only  the  Skin,  but  even  the  Lachrymal 
Dudts,  the  Fat  feated  near  the  Sinufles  of  the  Eyes,  and  fome- 
times  the  Bones  called  Ofl'a  Plana,  and  even  the  adjacent  Bones 
of  the  Nofe,  where  it  caufes  frequently  a  dangerous  Caries. 
Sometimes  the  inferior  and  fuperior  Lachrymal  Dudts  are  fo  to¬ 
tally  eroded,  that  the  Tears  mixed  with  Matter  continually 
flow  into  the  Eye,  from  the  Pundla  Lachrymalia,  and  at  laft 
caufe  a  true  Fiftula  Lachrymalis.  But  oftentimes  Tears  only 
trickle  from  the  Eye,  when  it  is  properly  enough  called  Epi¬ 
phora.  Heifler. 

In  the  Beginning  of  this  Diforder,  a  Tumor  with,  and 
fometimes  without  Inflammation  often  appears  fuperficially  ;  and 
at  other  times  feated  fo  deep,  that  unlefs  the  Part  is  prefled 
with  the  Finger  it  cannot  be  perceived.  The  Matter  often 
makes  its  Way  under  the  lower  Eye-lid,  from  the  Tubercle 
there  ulcerated,  where  it  increafes  by  Degrees,  till  it  runs  over 
with  the  Tears.  Sennertus. 

We  generally  find  a  Fiftula  Lachrymalis  joined  with  the  E- 
gilops,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  being  feated  in  fuch  a 
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Manner,  that  the  Tears  and  Matter  cannot  pafs  to  the  Nofe, 
and  fo  confequently  muft  weaken  and  extend  by  Degrees  the 
Lachrymal  Bag. 

The  principal  Caufe  of  an  Egilops  is  an  Abfcefs  confequent 
to  an  Inflammation.  I  have  feen  it  very  often  caufed  by  an 
Opthalmia,  and  the  Small-pox.  Heifler . 

The  Caufes  of  an  Egilops  are  the  fame  that  produce  the 
like  Tumors  in  other  Places  ;  but  in  fome  Cafes  it  is  made  by 
Huxion,  and  appears  firft  as  a  fmall  Phlegmon*  This  Difeafe 
is  frequently  a  Symptom  of  the  Lues  Venerea. 

If  it  is  made  by  Congeftion,  as  in  the  Atheroma,  Steatoma, 
and  Meliceris,  the  Tubercle  is  round,  without  difcolouring  the 
Skin ;  but  if  by  Fluxion,  then  it  appears  red,  with  Pain  and  In¬ 
flammation  over  the  whole  Eye.  Sometimes  it  begins  only 
with  a  weeping  ot  that  Corner,  and  is  not  difeovered  till  it 
affedfs  the  Eye  with  Rednefs,  and  then,  by  Preflure  with  your 
Finger  upon  that  Canthus,  a  mixed  Matter  may  be  difeharged, 
Part  of  which  is  not  unlike  the  White  of  an  Egg.  This  Mat¬ 
ter  fometimes  eats  through  the  Bone,  and  difeharges  itfelf 
through  the  Nofe  with  a  foetid  Smell.  Wifeman. 

The  Egilops ,  if  not  taken  in  time,  is  difficultly  cured. 

It  is  alfo  very  troublefome  when  feated  deep  ;  but  is  worfe 
if  it  burfts  inwardly,  becaufe  it  often  corrupts  the  adjacent 
Bones. 

If  the  Tumor  is  not  inflammatory*  as  the  Meliceris  and 
Atheroma,  the  Cure  is  effected  not  fo  much  by  Medicine,  as 
by  Surgery. 

If  it  turns  cancerous,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt  a  Cure, 
as  Death  is  often  haftened  by  it.  Sennertus * 

If  the  Ulcer  be  accompanied  with  Erofion,  it  will  be  apt  to 
terminate  cancerous,  in  which  Cafe  the  Cure  is  deplorable. 
Wifeman. 

The  Indication  of  Cure  is  taken  from  the  Condition  of  the 
Egilops ,  whether  it  is  in  its  beginning  with  Inflammation,  or 
Congeftion,  paffing  its  Matter  under  the  Cilium  into  tire  Eye. 

In  the  Beginning,  Bleeding  and  Purging  are  neceftary,  alfo 
fuch  Alteratives  as  are  preferibed  in  the  general  Cure  of  Strumas, 
(See  Struma)  with  Regulation  of  Diet  accordingly. 

Externally  we  apply  Repellents  to  the  difeafed  Part,  to  pre¬ 
vent  Fluxion,  of  the  Waters  of  Purflane,  Lettuce,  Plantain, 
Horfe-tail,  Night-fhade,  and  Frogs  Spawn,  with  the  Whites 
of  Eggs,  and  Armenian  Bole.  To  intercept  the  Matter,  we 
apply  Gum  Maftic,  Tacamahac,  or  the  Rupture  Plaifter,  to 
the  Temples,  and  adjacent  Parts. 

If  the  Tumor  increafe  with  Tenfion  and  Pain,  it  will  be 
then  reafonable  to  endeavour  Difcuffion,  by  a  Decodtion  of 
Wormwood,  Elder- flowers,  Rue,  Lentil  and  Vetch-meal, 
either  in  Wine  or  Water.  If  the  Tumor  tend  to  fuppurate, 
it  muft  be  forwarded  with  a  Cataplafm  of  white  Lilly  Roots, 
Mucilage  of  Marlh-mallow-Seeds,  Linfeed,  FcCnugreek,  Wheat- 
flower,  and  Hogs-lard.  When  the  Matter  is  well  concodled, 
let  it  be  difeharged  either  by  Knife,  or  Cauftic.  The  only 
Caution  is,  that  it  muft  be  opened  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  the 
Edge  of  the  Eye-lid,  that  it  may  not  divide ;  for  in  fo  doing, 
a  remedilefs  Blemifh  will  be  left,  and  the  Eye  will  be  fubjedt  to 
Fluxion,  and  apt  to  water  ever  after. 

If  it  is  opened  by  Cauftic,  it  will  require  the  greater  Care. 
I,  for  the  moft  Part,  open  them  by  Incifion  ;  then  digeft  them 
with  a  Doffil  dipt  in  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg, 
over  which  I  apply  Galen’s  Cerate,  or  fuch  like,  with  a  Com- 
prefs  dipped  in  fome  of  the  before  mentioned  diftilled  Waters, 
to  contemperate  the  Heat  in  the  Part  ;  and  afterwards  deterge 
with  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  Syrup  of  Rofes,  or  with  this  : 

Take  of  common  Honey  two  Ounces ;  Verdigreafe  a  Dram  ; 
Spirits  of  Wine  four  Ounces  j  boil  them  till  one  third  Part 
is  confumed. 

Then  difpofe  them  to  cicatrize  with  this : 

Take  of  yellow  Myrobolans  one  Dram ;  Frankincenfe  and 
Myrrh  each  two  Scruples  ;  Tutty  one  Scruple  ;  Camphire 
two  Grains.  Infufe  them  in  Rofe-water  and  white  Wine, 
each  four  Ounces  ;  then  boil  to  a  Confumption  of  a  third 
Part,  and  filtre  for  Ufe.  And  afterwards  with  Ointment 
of  Tutty,  and  Lime-Water,  and  with  good  Compreffion 
cicatrize  them.  '  / 

If  the  Ulcer  is  fiftulous,  it  becomes  a  Fistula  Lachry¬ 
malis,  which  fee.  Wifeman. 

As  the  inflammatory  Egilops  rather  tends  to  Suppuration 
than  Relolution,  it  muft  be  brought  to  Maturation  as  faft  as 
poffible,  left  perhaps  by  Delay  it  Ihould  degenerate  into  a 
troublefome  Fiftula.  The  Applications  proper  for  this  Purpofe 
are  emollient  Cataplafms,  or  Plaiftets  of  Diachylon  with  the 
Gums.  But  as  foon  as  Matter  is  known  to  be  formed,  the 
lower  Part  of  the  T ubercle  ought  immediately  to  be  opened 
with  a  Knife  or  Lancet,  and  the  Matter  being  prefled  out,  the 
Abfcefs  muft  be  carefully  deterged  with  the  Oleum  Philofopho- 
rum,  a  digeftive  Ointment,  or  with  Honey  of  Rofes,  with  a 
little  Myrrh, ^Egyptiacum,  or  red  Precipitate,  and  then  the  Ulcer 
muft  be  healed  with  fome  proper  Balfam.  But  if  the  Abfcefs 
breaks  of  its  own  Accord,  as  it  often  docs,  and  the  Aperture 
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is  fo  fmall  that  the  Matter  cannot  difeharge  itfelf,  it  ought 
immediately  to  be  enlarged  with  a  Piece  of  prepared  Spunge,  or 
Gentian-root,  or  with  the  Knife,  after  which  it  mull  be  treated 
as  is  laid  above.  If  the  Bone  is  difeovered  to  be  carious,  it  will  be 
proper  to  drefs  it  with  Lint  wet  with  Spirits  of  Vitriol,  or  of 
Sulphur ;  or,  inftead  of  them,  the  Powder  or  Effence  of  Eu- 
phorbium  may  be  ufed,  and  over  the  Dreffings  a  Comprefs 
dipped  in  Lime-Water,  or  fome  cooling  Liquor  mull;  be  ap¬ 
plied,  till  the  Caries  is  removed,  and  the  Wound  fit  for  heal¬ 
ing.  The  Caries  may  fometimes  be  feraped  off  with  the  Ru- 
gine.  But  the  adtual  Cautery  applied  through  a  proper  Can¬ 
nula  forwards  the  Cure  furprifingly  ;  the  Ulcer  afterwards  will 
be  cured  by  Balfamics.  Heifer. 

A  young  Gentlewoman  abounding  with  acid  Serum,  was  feized 
with  an  Inflammation  and  Tumor  in  the  great  Canthus  or 
Angle  of  her  Eye.  She  had  been  dreffed  by  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  Friend  till  the  Inflammation  clofed  up  her  Eye-lid, 
and  alarmed  her  by  the  great  Difeharge  of  a  mixed  ferous  Mat¬ 
ter.  I  obferving  the  Tumor  perfe&ly  fuppurated,  and  the 
Matter  Ihining  under  the  Cuticula  ready  to  burft  through, 
opened  it  by  the  Point  of  a  Lancet,  without  drawing  one  Drop 
ot  Blood.  The  Matter  difeharged,  I  drefled  it  with  a  Dof- 
fil  dipped  in  the  Y oik  of  an  Egg,  with  a  Plaifter  of  Galen’s 
Cerate,  and  Cloths  dipped  in  red  Wine  over  all,  with  con¬ 
venient  Bandage.  The  next  Day  I  took  off  the  Dreflings, 
and  fomented  it  with  a  Decottion  of  the  Leaves  of  Mallows, 
Violets,  Betony,  Sage,  and  red  Rofes,  in  Wine  and  Water,, 
repeating  the  Dreffings  as  before,  and  let  her  blood  in  the 
Arm.  At  the  next  Day’s  Dreffing,  I  found  the  Swelling 
of  her  Eye- lid  relaxed,  and  the  external  Inflammation  miti¬ 
gated,  but  the  Eye  itfelf  inflamed.  I  fomented  and  drefled 
the  Abfcefs  with  a  Doffil  dipt  in  Syrup  of  Refes,  applying  a 
Pledgit  of  Ointment  of  Tutty  over  it,  with  a  foft  Comprefs 
thereupon,  leaving  the  Eye  at  Liberty  to  be  refrefhed  with 
the  Air,  and  to  be  drefled  with  Breaft  Milk  as  they  pleafed. 
To  the  Forehead  Frontlets  were  applied,  to  reftrain  and 
intercept  the  Influx.  Lenient  Purgatives  and  traumatic  De- 
codlions  were  preferibed.  The  Orifice  was  kept  open  fuf- 
ficiently  for  the  Difeharge  of  the  Matter,  and  Convenience  of 
Dreffing :  Externally  refrigerant  and  exficcant  Medicines  were 
applied,  and  a  few  Drops  of  Tindlure  of  Verdigreafe  were 
added  to  the  Syrup,  in  which  I  dipped  my  Doffils.  Yet 
notwithftanding  my  Endeavours,  the  Matter  having  made  its 
Way  into  the  Eye,  flowed  both  Ways  in  too  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity  for  fome  time.  Upon  which  I  drefled  the  Ulcer  with  a 
Doffil  dipped  in  Precipitate,  and  applied  over  it  a  Pledgit 
with  Vigo’s  Ointment  of  Tutty  with  Comprefs  and  Bandage. 
After  I  had  thus  digefted  it,  I  drefled  it  with  a  Doffil  dipped 
in  Aqua  viridis,  which  I  leflened  daily,  and  at  laft  cicatrized 
it  firm.  Wifeman. 

The  Bandage  is  the  fame  as  for  the  Fiftula  Lachrymalis. 
See  Fascia. 

/EGIMIUS.  A  Phyfician  who  was  the  firfl:  that  wrote  a 
Treatife  on  the  Pulfe,  as  we  learn  from  Galen.  His  Country 
was  Velia,  or  Elis.  His  Age  is  uncertain.  Le  Clerc  thinks 
he  lived  before  Hippocrates.  Pliny  mentions  one  of  this  Name 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  great  Age,  lib.  vii.  cap.  48,  havino- 
lived  two  hundred  Years.  As  he  fays  nothing  more  of  him,  it 
is  not  known  if  he  was  the  fame  as  the  above  mentioned,  or 
another. 

His  Treatife  on  the  Pulfe  was  entitled  rfcpl  natyJii,  Of  Palpi¬ 
tations. ,  which  was  the  ancient  Word  to  exprefs  the  Pulfe.  Hence 
Schulzius  concludes  he  mult  be  very  ancient,  as  havino-  lived 
before  the  other  W ords  afterwards  ufed  by  medicinal  Writers 
to  exprefs  the  Pulfe  were  in  Ufe. 

Another  Argument  for  the  Antiquity  of  Mgimius  is  drawn 
from  Galen’s  reprefenting  him  as  the  firfl:  who  wrote  on  the 
Subject  of  Pulfe,  which  cannot  be  true  unlefs  he  was  prior  to 
Hippocrates,  becaufe  the  laft  named  Author  makes  frequent 
Mention  of  the  Pulfe. 

Schulzius  makes  a  fmall  Miftake  in  faying  the  Mgimius  taken 
notice  of  by  Pliny  was  of  Velia  ;  for  Pliny  only  mentions  his 
great  Age,  without  Specifying  his  Country. 

iEGINETA  (Paulus)  a  Phyfician  of  the  feventh  Century, 
was  fo  called  from  .Egina,  the  Place  of  his  Birth,  as  appears 
from  two  Lines  prefixed  to  the  firfl:  Edition  of  his  Works. 

tbovov  (as  yvaJQi,  rS  yJjj  to  tjXsov 
Aix^x(aov]^,  (pvli©.  Ik  yijj  'Aiy\rn<;. 

This  is  the  Work  of  Paulus ,  a  Native  of  JEgina,  who  had 
travelled  over  the  greatejl  Part  of  the  World. 

This  Circumftance  of  his  Life  is  the  greateft  Part  of  what 
is  known  of  him  ;  and  the  Curiofity  which  the  Mention  of  a 
Traveller  naturally  excites,  muft  remain  unfatisfied,  and  we 
•mull  confine  ourSelves  to  an  Account  of  his  Works. 

That  Reputation  of  every  kind  is  capricioufly  diftributed 
cannot  but  be  frequently  obferved ;  nor  is  it  lefs  ufual  for 
Authors,  than  for  Men  of  every  other  Clafs,  to  be  recompens¬ 
ed  for  their  Endeavours  in  a  Manner  difproportioned  to  their 


Merit.  Paulus  is,  in  the  Opinion  of  Dr.  Freind,  one  of  thofe 
unfortunate  Writers  who  have  been  long  rated  below  their  Va¬ 
lue,  and  been  defpifed  for  want  of  being  read. 

He  appears,  upon  a  careful  Examination,  not  to  be  fo  im- 
plicite  a  Tranfcriber  as  he  is  generally  reprefented  ;  but  to 
have  considered  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients  attentively,  and 
to  have  admitted  or  rejected  it  upon  juft  Confideration.  He 
fometimes  diffents  from  Galen,  and  once  ventures  to  hint  hi'3 
Disapprobation  of  the  Do&rine  eftablifhed  by  Hippocrates  him- 
felf. 

In  his  fixth  Book,  in  which  he  profeffedly  treats  of  chirur- 
gical  Operations,  and  which  Freind  efteems  the  beft  Body  of 
Surgery  produced  before  the  Reftoration  of  Learning,  there  are 
many  Pradlices  and  Operations  mentioned,  which  no  preceding 
Author  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with. 

He  deferibes  the  Several  Sorts  of  Hernia’s  with  great  Exa<ft- 
nefs ;  and  very  circumftantially  lays  down  the  Method  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Incifion,  when  the  Gut  cannot  be  replaced  with¬ 
out  it. 

The  Operation  of  opening  the  Arteries  behind  the  Ears  by  a 
tranfverfe  Sedtion,  and  the  Application  of  a  Cautery  afterwards 
are  very  accurately  laid  down  by  him. 

He  has  a  very  exadt  Account  of  Bronchotomy,  which  is 
tranflated  by  Dr.  Freind,  and  will  be  given  under  the  Article 
Bronchotomy. 

His  Work  in  feven  Books  has  been  feveral  times  printed  in 
Greek. 

The  firft  Edition  is  that  of  Aldus  1528. 

The  Second  was  publifhed  at  Bafil  1538,  by  Andreas  Cra- 
tander,  under  the  Care  of  Hieronymus  Gemufaeus,  who  made 
fome  Emendations  in  the  Text,  and  added  fome  Notes. 

It  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  three  different  Hands,  Al- 
banus  Torinus,  Johannes  Guniterius  Andernacus,  and  Janus 
Cornarius,  to  whom  the  World  is  obliged  for  many  ufeful  Re¬ 
marks  upon  this  Author. 

The  Arabians  call  this  Phyfician  Bubs  Al  Agianithi. 

Herbelot  fays  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
and  in  the  Reign  of  Omar,  the  fecond  Chalife  of  the  Muful- 
mans,  who  died  in  the  Year  of  the  Hegira  23,  which  anfwers  to 
the  Year  of  Chrift  645.  Honani,  the  Son  of  Ifaac,  tranflated 
the  nine  Books  of  Paulus  Mgineta  into  Arabic.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  met  with  two  more  than  are  now  extant  in  Greek, 
or  whether  thefe  feven  were  divided  in  a  different  Manner,  fo 
as  to  make  nine.  Fabricius  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  fixth  and 
feventh  Book,  which  are  pretty  long,  were  each  divided  by  the 
Arabian  into  two. 

It  is  efteemed  the  peculiar  Excellence  of  this  Author  to  have 
understood  the  Diforders  to  which  Women  are  fubjedt ;  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  Name  of  Al-Kavabeli ,  that  is,  Objletricius ,  becaule  he 
ufed  to  inftrudt  Midwives  in  the  Duties  of  their  Office,  and 
teach  them  how  to  treat  Women  in  Child-bed.  Fabricius. 
Herbelot. 

ffUGLE.  An  allegorical  Daughter  of  ATculapius.  Le 
Clerc  thinks  by  Mgle  is  meant  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  which 
purifies  the  Air. 

AEGLIA.  Aiy\ia.y  or  ’AtyB-o.  According  to  Gorrseus  and 
Caftellus  the  fame  as  coy*?,  iEgis,  or  diyioh;,  yEgias.  See  EL- 
gides. 


AtOOCERAS.  ’Aiyoxjpxs.  From  «»|  a  Goat,  and  x( a 
Horn.  Fcenugreek,  fo  called  from  the  Form  of  the  Siliquse  or 
Pods  which  it  bears  ;  thefe  were  imagined  to  refemble  the 
Horns  of  a.  Goat.  Gottceus  • 

y£G  OLETHRON.  from  a  Goat,  and  cX£(W  De¬ 
struction. 


Tournefort  deferibes  a  Plant  by  the  Name  of  Charnaroiodm- 
drosPontica,  maxima ,  Mefpili folio,  fore  luteo,  which  he  takes 

to  be  the  Mgoletbron  of  Pliny,  and  which  he  met  with  in 
Alia. 

_  It  is  a  Tree  which  grows  higher  than  a  tall  Man,  with  a 
Trunx  about  the  Size  of  the  Leg.  From  this  arife  many 
ranches.  Subdivided  again  into  fmaller,  which  are  uneven, 
wea  ,  brittle,  wnite  within,  and  covered  with  a  greyiSh  Bark, 
naked  except  at  their  Extremities,  where  they  are  cloathed  with 
u  ts  o  eaves  like  the  Medlar.  T.  hefe  Leaves  are  about  four 
nc  ies  png,  and  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  pointed  at  both 
Extremities,  but  moft  fo  at  that  next  the  Pedicle,  of  a  lively 
green.  Somewhat  hairy,  and  bordered  at  the  Edges  with  Hairs 
like  the  Eye-lids.  The  Rib  of  the  Leaf  is  ftrong,  and  divided 
into  Nerves  which  are  fpread  on  the  Surface.  This  Rib  is  only 
a  Continuation  of  the  Pedicle,  which  is  three  or  four  Lines 
long,  and  about  a  Line  in  Thicknefs.  The  Flowers  grow  at 
the  Extremities  of  the  Branches,  eighteen  or  twenty  too-ether 
in  a  Tuft,  each  fuftained  by  a  Pedicle  about  an  Inch^long, 
hairy,  and  fpringing  from  the  Alas  of  certain  fmall,  membran¬ 
ous,  whitifh  Leaves,  feven  or  eight  Lines  long,  and  as  many 
broad.  Every  blower  forms  a  Canal  of  two  Lines  and  a  half 
Diameter,  fuperficially  channelled,  hairy  and  yellow,  inclining 
to  red,  which,  at  about  an  Inch  Diftance  from  the  Bafis,  is 
expanded,  and  divided  into  five  Parts,  one  of  which  is  about 
an  Inch  long,  and  as  much  broad,  which  bending  backwards. 
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like  the  other  four,  forms  a  kind  of  Gothic  Arch  ;  the  Colour 
is  a  pale  yellow,  but  more  like  Gold  about  the  Middle.  The 
other  four  Divifions  are  of  the  fame  Colour,  but  neither  fo  long 
nor  fo  broad.  This  Flower  is  perforated  at  the  Bottom,  and 
at  this  Perforation  articulated  with  the  Piftil,  which  is  pyrami- 
dical,  channelled,  and  about  two  Lines  long,  of  a  pale  green, 
fomewhat  hairy,  and  terminated  with  a  crooked  b  ilament  two 
Inches  long,  which  ends  in  a  pale  green  Knob.  Round  the 
Perforation  of  the  Flower  arife  five  Stamina,  fhortcr  than  the 
Piftil,  uneven,  bent  and  furnilhed  with  Heads  full  ofayellowifti 
Duft ;  the  Stamina  are  of  this  Colour,  hairy  trom  their  firft 
Appearance  as  far  as  the  Middle,  and  all  bent  to  one  Side,  like 
thofe  of  the  Fraxinella.  The  Piftil  becomes  a  b  ruit  of  about 
fifteen  Lines  long,  and  fix  or  feven  Diameter,  and  divided  into 
feven  or  eight  Apartments.  Air.  ft  ournefort  never  faw  the  F ruit 
ripe. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  ftyptic.  The  Smell  of  the 
Flower  is  like  that  of  the  Honey-fuckle,  but  ftronger  and  in¬ 
toxicating. 

Mr.  Tournefort  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  he  was  fo  taken 
with  the  Beauty  of  this  Flower,  that  he  made  a  Nofegay  of  it, 
which  he  defigned  as  a  prefent  for  Numan  Cuprogli,  at  that 
time  Bafla  of  Erzerum,  whom  he  had  the  Honour  to  accom¬ 
pany  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  he  was  informed  by  his  Chaia  that 
the  Smell  of  it  was  thought  to  caufe  Vapours,  and  a  Vertigo; 
and  was  told  by  the  People  of  the  Country,  that  it  was  efteemed 
prejudicial  to  the  Brain. 

Thefe  People  have  a  Tradition,  probably  founded  on  repeated 
Obfervations,  that  the  Honey  which  the  Bees  get  from  this 
Flower,  ftupifies  thofe  who  eat  it,  and  inclines  them  to  vomit. 

Diofcorides  fpeaks  of  this  Honey  in  much  the  fame  Terms, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  103.  About  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  fays  he,  at  certain 
times  of  the  Year,  the  Honey  makes  thofe  mad  who  eat  of  it, 
and  raifes  a  plentiful  Sweat ;  this  Effect  is  owing  to  the  Flowers 
from  whence  they  gather  it.  Thofe  whom  it  a  ire  efts  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  eating  Rue,  and  fait  Meats  (t and  drinking 
Wine  mixed  with  Honey,  which  are  to  be  repeated  as  often 
as  they  are  difeharged  by  Vomit.  1  fuppofe  he  means  Honey  of 
abetter  Kind.  Diofcorides  adds,  that  this  Honey  is  acrid,  and 
makes  thofe  fneeze  that  fmell  to  it.  It  takes  away  Freckles, 
by  anointing  them  with  it,  mixed  with  Coftus  ;  and  with  a 
Proportion  of  Salt,  Pliny  fays  of  Aloes,  it  cures  Lividnefs  from 
Bruifes. 

To  this  Pliny  adds,  that  the  fame  Diforders  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  Dogs,  that  eat  the  Excrements  of  thofe  who  have  taken 
this  Honey. 

This  Plant,  and  the  Chamesrod odendros  Pontic  a,  maxima , 
folio  Laurocerafi ,  fore  e  cceruleo  purpurafeente ,  grow  about  He- 
•raclea  in  Pontus,  now  called  Penderattis ,  or  Elegri ,  and  are 
found  in  great  Plenty  upon  the  Coaft,  and  in  the  Woods  all 
the  Way  to  Trebifond  and  beyond. 

The  Account  which  Pliny  gives  of  the  Plants  from  whence 
the  Bees  extratft  this  Honey,  is  more  plain  than  either  that  of 
Diofcorides  or  Ariftotle,  which  laft  believed  that  it  was  gathered 
from  the  Box-tree,  and  that  it  made  thofe  mad  who  eat  of  it, 
if  they  were  well  before  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  cured  thofe 
who  were  mad  before  they  took  it.  The  Paffage  in  Pliny  is 
thus.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  13. 

About  Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  fome  Years  the  Honey  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pernicious.  Authqrs  have  not  informed  us  what  Plant 
it  is  gathered  from ;  what  I  have  difeovered  of  this  I  fhall  relate. 
There  is,  in  thofe  Parts,  a  Plant  called  Mgolethron ,  from  its 
being  Poifon  to  Cattle,  but  particularly  to  Goats.  The  Flowers 
of  this,  in  a  moift  Spring,  acquire  a  poifenous  Quality  when 
they  wither.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  Honey  is  not  every 
Year  noxious.  That  which  is  poifonous  is  diftinguifhed  by  re¬ 
maining  more  fluid  than  the  other  Honey,  and  not  concreting ; 
the  Colour  alfo  is  more  red,  the  Smell  .is  different  from  that 
of  good  Honey,  and  caufes  Sneezing,  and  it  is  more  ponder¬ 
ous  than  that  which  is  wholefome.  Thofe  who  eat  of  it  caff 
themfelves  on  the  Ground,  and  feek  by  all  Means  to  cool 
themfelves,  becaufe  they  fweat  immoderately. 

The  Antidote  fpecified  by  Pliny  is  the  fame  in  Diofco¬ 
rides.  He  adds,  that  Mead  prepared  with  this  is  innocent  when 
it  grows  old,  and  that  in  the  fame  Country  (Pontus)  amongft 
the  Sanni,  there  is  another  Sort  of  Honey,  which,  by  reafon 
of  the  Madnefs  it  produces,  is  called  Maenomenon.  This 
Effecft  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  Flower  of  the  Rododendros, 
with  which  the  Woods  abound.  And  that  Country,  though 
it  pays  Tribute  to  the  Romans  in  Wax,  never  fell  their  Honey, 
becaufe  it  is  Poifon. 

From  this  Paffage  Mr.  Tournefort  concludes,  with  very  good 
Reafon,  that  the  JEgolethron  is  the  Species  of  Chamaerododen- 
dron  I  have  deferibed  above  ;  and  that  the  Rododendros,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  is  the  Chamcsrododcndros  maxima  folio  Lauro- 
ceraf ,  fore  e  cesruleo  purpurafeente ,  which  he  fays  may  be 
called  Rododendros  Pontica  Plinii ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
common  R.ododendrcs,  Oleander,  or  Rofe  Bay. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Oleander,  or  Rofe  Bay,  Rododendros,  docs 
not  grow  on  the  Coafts  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  that  Climate  being 


too  cold.  Very  few  are  to  be  found  beyond  the  Dardanels; 
but  they  are  very  common  by  the  Sides  of  the  Rivulets  in 
the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the 
Rododendros  of  Pontus,  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny,  cannot  be 
the  Oleander,  or  common  Rododendros.  Tournefort,  in 
thefe  Quotations,  has  made  fome  little  Miftakes,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  re<ftify. 

Xenophon  relates  a  very  extraordinary  Effeift  of  this  Honey 
upon  the  ten  thoufand  Men,  which  he  commanded,  in  their 
Retreat.  He  tells  us  when  they  approached  near  Trebifond, 
they  found  a  great  Number  of  Bee-hives,  and  the  Soldiers  eat 
plentifully  of  the  Honey.  Upon  this  they  were  feized  with  a 
Vomiting  and  Purging,  which  was  fucceeded  by  a  Delirium, 
infomuch  that  thofe  who  were  leaft  affc<ftcd  feemed  to  be  drunk, 
and  the  reft  either  mad  or  dying.  The  Camp  had  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Field  of  Battle,  fo  many  Bodies  lying  about,  which 
feemed  either  dead  or  expiring.  However  nobody  died  by 
it ;  for  the  next  Day  the  Diforder  ceafed  about  the  fame  time 
that  it  began  the  Day  before ;  fo  that  the  third  or  fourth  Day 
the  Men  recovered,  but  remained  weak  and  faint,  as  it  they 
had  taken  fome  ftrong  Medicine. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  this  Story  with  the  fame  Circum- 
ftances.  The  Father  Lamberti,  a  Miffionary,  relates,  that 
the  Honey  which  the  Bees  collect  from  a  certain  Shrub  in 
Colchis  or  Mingrelia,  is  dangerous  and  emetic.  This  Shrub 
he  calls  Oleandro  giallo ,  yellow  Oleander,  which  Tournefort 
thinks  without  difpute  the  fame  as  the  Chamesrododendros  Pon- 
tica ,  Mefpili folio ,  fore  luteo ,  or  /Egoleihron.  The  fame  Lam¬ 
berti  delcribes  the  Smell  of  this  Flower,  as  betwixt  that  of 
Mulk  and  yellow  Wax.  Tournefort  fays  it  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Honey-fuckle,  but  much  ftronger.  Memoires  de  V  Academie 
Roy  ale  des  Sciences.  1704. 

AEGON YCHON. Diofcorides,  lib.  in.  cap.  158, 
fays  the  Lithofpermon,  Gromwell,  is  fometimes  thus  called. 
It  is  derived  from  «»£,  a  Goat,  and  the  Hoof.  Becaufe 
of  the  Solidity  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Seed,  in  the  Opinion  of 
Gorraeus. 

/EGOPROSOPON.  The  fame  as  /Egidion,  which  fee. 
/EGYPTIACUM  UNGUENTUM.  A  Compofition  that 
is  afcribed  originally  to  Mefue,  and  has  been  received  by 
moft  Difpenfatorics  that  have  been  fince  wrote,  without  any 
material  Alteration.  It  is  thus  given  in  the  Difpenfatory  of  our 
own  College. 

Take  of  Verdigreafe,  or  of  the  green  Ruff:  of  Brafs  finely 
powdered  five  Parts ;  of  Honey  four  Parts;  of  the  flharpeft 
Vinegar  feven  Parts  ;  boil  them  altogether  to  a  due  Con- 
fiftence,  and  a  dufky  red  Colour. 

The  Scum  of  this  Ointment  is  called  Mel  Mgyptiacum ,  /E- 
gyptian  Honey. 

The  Compilers  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  feem  to  have 
thought  this  too  ftrong  of  the  Verdigreafe,  and  have  lowered 
it  by  increafing  the  Proportion  of  Honey. 

Take  of  Verdigreafe,  reduced  to  fine  Powder,  five  Ounces  ; 
of  Honey  fourteen  Ounces ;  of  Vinegar  feven  Ounces ; 
boil  them  together  over  a  gentle  Fire  to  the  Confiftence 
of  an  Unguent. 

This  is  an  admirable  Detergent,  and  much  recommended 
by  chirurgical  Writers  to  keep  down  fungous  Excrefcences  in 
Ulcers  ;  but  it  is  too  corrofive,  efpecially  that  of  the  Londori 
Difpenfatory ,  except  lowered  according  to  the  Circumftances 
of  the  Cale.  The  Hint  of  this  Compofition  is  taken  from 
Diofcorides,  who  recommends  Verdigreafe  boiled  with  Honey 
for  deterging  foul  Ulcers.  And  Aetius,  Detrabib.  iv.  Serm.  ii. 
cap.  3.  preferibes  an  Ointment  very  little  different  from  thisi 
See  Abscessus. 

It  would  perhaps  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the 
Name  of  this  Ointment,  becaufe  none  of  the  Ingredients  bear 
any  Analogy  to  ./Egypt.  Aetius  however  takes  notice  of  an 
Application  made  ufe  of  by  a  certain  ./Egyptian  in  the  Cure  of 
an  Achor,  wherein  Verdigreafe  is  a  confiderable  Ingredient  : 
Perhaps  the  Name  may  owe  its  Original  to  this;  which  indeed 
is  not  an  Ointment,  but  a  Plaifter.  Tetrab.  ii.  Serm.  ii.  cap.  68. 

/EGYPTION.  ’AiyMiati.  Very  frequent  Mention  is  madq 
of  this  in  Hippocrates,  as  a  Topic  in  Uterine  Diforders.  Ga¬ 
len  informs  us  there  were  four  things  which  went  by  this  Name; 
Firft,  the 

/Egyptium  Oleum.  ’Aiylm hov  kouov,  ./Egyptian  Oil,  alfo 
called  Cicinum,  which  Diofcorides  fays  was  expreifed  from  the 
Seeds  of  the  xbn,  (Ricinus)  or,  as  we  call  it,  Palma  Chrifti ;  he 
reprefents  it  as  unfit  for  internal  Ufe  (u^alor)  but  very  piopei 

for  Lamps  and  Plaifters.  1  r 

Aetius  informs  us  it  was  prepared  in  ./Egypt:  from  the  Seeds  o 
the  above  mentioned  Ricinus,  which  was  alfo  called  Cioton, 
by  Bruifing,  Expreffion  and  Boiling.  He  recommends  it  in 
Leprofies,  Foulneffes  of  the  Skin  and  treckles,  which  he 

fays  it  will  take  away  by  continual  Ufe.  .  . 

The  Second  was  the  /Egyptium  Oleum  Album,  *i- 
yMo>  &».«  tovxit,  White  /Egyptian  Oil,  prepared,  according  td 
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Galen,  with  Lillies,  and  called  alfo  Crininon,  or  Sufinon  O- 
leum.  This  is  probably  the  fimple  Oil  of  Lillies  mentioned  by 
Diofcorides. 

e  third  Sort  of  JEgypti  cn  was  the  afytWtov  f wpo»  hevx. w,  Un- 
guentum  JFgyptium  Album ,  white  /Egyptian  Ointment,  called 
alfo  Mcndejium ,  Kfivo{A,v(ov,  or  cuo-mov  ^cupoiv  and  is  probably  that 
deferibed  thus  by  Diofcorides. 

Take  of  Oil  nine  Pounds  five  Ounces' ;  of  Calamus  five 
Pounds  and  a  Quarter ;  of  Myrrh  five  Ounces  ;  mix  them 
well  with  fweet-feented  Wine,  and  then  boil  them.  Then 
ftrain  off  the  Oil,  and,  after  infufing  in  it  three  Pounds 
and  a  half  of  Cardamoms,  that  have  been  bruifed,  and 
macerated  in  Rain-water,  pour  it  back.  Let  them  ma¬ 
cerate,  and  then  prefs  them.  This  done,  take  of  this 
Oil  infpiffated  three  Pounds  and  a  half,  with  Lillies  a 
thoufand  in  Number,  Strip  thefe  of  their  Leaves,  and  put 
them  in  a  broad  but  not  deep  Bafon,  and  pouring  the  Oil 
upon  them,  ffir  them  well  with  your  Hands  anointed 
with  Honey.  Afterwards  let  them  reft  a  Day  and  a  Night, 
and  the  next  Morning  remove  it  into  your  Sieve  and  ftrain 
it,  fpeedily  taking  oft'  the  Oil  that  fwims  upon  the  Wa¬ 
ter  that  was  preffed  out  with  it ;  for  this  will  not  bear 
Water  mixed  with  it,  like  the  Rofaceum  ;  but,  if  they 
are  heated  together,  ferment  and  putrefy.  It  may  be 
convenient  therefore  to  move  it  often  from  one  V  effel  to 
another  anointed  with  Honey,  firft  fprinkling  a  little  fine 
Salt,  and  taking  away  carefully  the  Impurities  that  gather 
upon  it.  After  this,  take  the  Refiduum  out  of  the  Sieve 
into  the  Bafon,  and  pour  on  it  an  equal  Quantity  of  Oil 
impregnated  with  the  fame  Aromatics  as  before,  and  caft 
therein  ten  Drams  of  bruifed  Cardamoms.  When  you 
have  well  ftirred  it  with  your  Hands,  after  a  fhort  Reft, 
prefs  it,  and  remove  the  Impurities  of  the  Liquor.  Pour 
on  Oil  the  third  time,  and  do  as  before,  adding  the  Car¬ 
damoms  and  Salt,  and  working  it  with  your  Hands  a- 
nointed  with  Honey.  The  Oil  that  comes  off  by  the 
firft  {training  is  the  beft,  the  fecond  next,  and  the  laft 
in  Order  is  the  worft.  Then  again  take  a  thoufand  Lillies, 
and  plucking  off  the  Leaves,  difpofe  them  as  before,  and 
pour  upon  them  the  Oil  that  was  firft  drawn  off,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  with  the  firft 
thoufand,  adding  the  Cardamoms  before  {training.  This 
done,  pour  on  the  fecond  Oil,  and  likewife  the  third,  ob- 
ferving  a  like  Procefs  for  each  as  for  the  firft.  The  of- 
tener  you  macerate  frefti  Lillies,  the  more  Virtue  and 
Goodnefs  will  there  be  in  your  Ointment ;  but  when  you 
think  you  have  done  enough,  add  to  every  Preparation 
of  the  beft  Myrrh  feventy-two  Drams,  of  Saffron  ten 
Drams,  of  Cinnamon  feventy-five  Drams  ;  others  put  an 
equal  Weight  of  Saffron  and  Ginnamon.  Bruife  them  and 
put  them  in  a  Bafon  of  Watef,  and  pour  thereto  the  Oint¬ 
ment  that  was  firft  drawn  ;  a  little  after  pour  it  into  fmall 
dry  Veffels,  firft  rubbed  with  Gum,  or  Myrrh,  or  Honey 
and  Saffron  diluted  with  Water.  Do  the  fame  by  the 
fecond  and  third  Ointment.  Some  content  themfelves 
with  a  fimple  Ointment,  made  of  the  Oil  of  the  Ben-Nut, 
or  any  other  Oil,  and  Lillies. 

What  is  made  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  feems  to  excel  others, 
and  of  this  the  beft  is  that  which  has  the  fragrant  Smell  of  the 
Lillies. 

It  warms,  foftens  and  opens  Obftrudtions  of  the  Womb,  and 
is  good  in  Inflammations  of  the  fame  Part ;  and,  in  general,  is 
very  beneficial  in  Women’s  Diforders.  It  alfo  cures  feurfy  and 
feald  Heads,  and  foon  removes  the  Blacknefs  from  Wounds 
or  Blows,  and  makes  them  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  reft  of 
the  Skin.  Drank,  it  purges  Bile  downwards,  and  provokes 
Urine  ;  but  it  is  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  and  creates  a  Naufea. 
Diofcorides ,  lib.  i.  cap.  62. 

The  fimple  Oil  of  Lillies  is  probably  that  deferibed  by  Paulus 
/Egineta,  lib.  viii.  cap.  20. 

The  Oil  of  Lillies  he  fays  (which  others  call  Sufinum,  per¬ 
haps  becaufe  it  was  invented  at  Sufse)  is  made  of  two 
Ounces  of  the  dried  Leaves  of  white  Lillies  put  into  an 
Italic  Point  of  Oil,  and  very  clofely  flopped,  fo  as  nothing 
can  tranfpire,  and  fet  to  ftand  three  Days  in  the  Sun. 
Then  it  is  ftrained,  the  old  Leaves  caft  away,  and  two 
Ounces  of  frefti  ones  put  to  the  Oil,  which  is  to  ftand 
likewife  another  three  Days,  and  then  to  be  ftrained  and 
kept  up  for  Ufe. 

The  plfov  utyv7r\iov,  Ungucntum  /Egyptium,  without  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  fovxon,  Album,  was,  according  to  Galen,  made  of 
the  Flowers  of  the  Acantha.  He  fays  it  was  called  pWto*. 

Paulus  /Egineta,  lib.  vii.  cap.  20.  gives  the  Compofition  of 
the  Metopium  ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  fame  that  Galen  means, 
becaufe  the  Flowers  of  the  Acantha  are  not  any  Part  of  its 
Ingredients. 

"/EGYPTIUM  LINUM.  This  is  mentioned  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  ( de  Morbis,  lib.  ii.)  fpcaking  of  the  Cure  of  a  Polypus 


in  the  Nofe.  He  advifes  to  cut  a  Spunge  round  like  a  Baffy 
of  a  Size  to  fit  the  Noftril,  and  to  involve  it  in  /Egyptian 
Flax,  (W»u  diyvTrl'ao)  for  it  does  not  feem  to  mean  Thread,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  Tow. 

ALUTA  /EGYPTIA.  ’Aty&V7»<»  It  is  named  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ( de  Fradlis )  and  feems  to  be  a  foft  Leather,  like  what 
we  ufe  to  fpread  Plaifters  upon. 

'aifyiitih  ZTYnTHPi'H,  /Egyptian  Alum.  See  Alumen. 
iEGYPTIUM  ANDROMACHI  EMPLASTRUM.  Ae- 
tius,  Tetrab.  iv.  Serm.  iii.  cap.  13.  introduces  this  Plaifter 
with  great  Encomiums.  He  fays  it  is  famous  for  uniting  the 
largeft  Sinuffes,  for  healing  Cuts  that  lay  the  Bone  bare,  for 
Distortions  and  Luxations  of  the  Limbs  and  Joints,  for  Bites  in¬ 
flicted  by  Men,  Quadrupeds,  or  Reptiles  ;  laid  on  the  Fore¬ 
head,  it  flops  Defluxions  on  the  Eyes  ;  it  heals  the  largeft  and 
deepeft  Cuts  with  a  Sword  in  three  Days.  It  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  Virtue  for  difeufling,  fo  as  to  diiperfe  a  Collection  of  Pus, 
unlefs  there  be  a  very  large  Quantity,  without  Perforation  of 
the  Skin.  It  mollifies  and  lupples  the  Limbs,  though  never  fo 
ftiff  and  hard,  and  brings  malignant  Ulcers  to  cicatrife.  It  is 
thus  prepared  : 


Take  of  Wax,  Litharge,  of  each  one  hundred  and  twenty 
four  Drams  ;  of  Gum  Ammoniac  fixty-two  Drams  ;  of 
Turpentine  thirty-two  Drams ;  of  greafy  Wool,  burnt, 
eighteen  Drams  ;  of  Birthwort,  Frankincenfe,  Squama 
/Eris,  each  eight  Drams  ;  of  the  Scoria  of  Steel  eight 
Drams  ;  of  Myrrh  three  Drams ;  of  Opoponax  twoDrams; 
of  the  Oil  called  Cicinum,  or  the  Sicyonium,  or  old 
Oil,  three  Pounds.  Boil  the  Litharge  with  the  Oil  to  a 
Confidence ;  then  adding  the  Squama,  let  it  boil  till  it 
will  no  longer  raife  a  Spot  in  your  Cloaths.  Then  add  firft 
the  Wax,  after  that  the  Gum  Ammoniac  bruifed.  When 
thefe  are  melted  put  in  the  Turpentine,  and  taking  it  off 
tire  Fire,  mix  in  with  it  the  Frankincenfe  bruifed;,  and 
the  Allies  of  the  burnt  Wool,  and  work  it  up  with  your 
Hands,  and  ufe  it  fometimes  pure,  fometimes  diluted. 


.EGYPTIUM  CROCEUM  UN GUENTUM.  This  is 
an  Ointment  deferibed  by  Aetius,  Tetrab.  ii.  Serm.  iv.  Cap.  45. 
It  takes  the  Name  from  Crocus,  Saffron,  that  gives  it  the  Co¬ 
lour. 


/EGYPTIUS  PESSUS.  This  Peflary  is  deferibed  by  Paulus 
/Egineta,  from  Antylus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  24.  It  confifts  of  Honey, 
Turpentine,  Butter,  Oil  of  Rofes,  or  of  Lillies,  and  Saffron  ; 
of  each  equal  Parts,  If  the  Vagina  is  fordid,  and  not  inflamed, 
the  Author  fays  that  Verdigreafe  may  bb  added  in  a  Quantity- 
equal  to  half  that  of  each  of  the  other  Ingredients.  From  this 
Addition  it  probably  took  the  Name. 

/EGYPTIUM  PHARMACUM  AD  AURES.  Aatius, 
Tetrab.  ii.  Serm.  ii.  cap.  83.  fpeaks  of  this  as  excellent  for  de¬ 
terging  feetid  Ulcers  of  the  Ears,  which  he  fays  it  cures, 
though  the  Patient  was  born  with  them. 

Take  of  bitter  Almonds  two  Drams  ;  of  white  Pepper  two 
Drams ;  the  Infide  of  /Egyptian  Beans  two  Drams ;  of 
Saffron,  Myrrh,  Opium,  Frankincenfe,  Caftor,  each  two 
Drams;  Omphacium  four  Drams;  Vitriol  four  Drams ; 
Aphronitrum  two  Drams.  Pound  them  in  Vinegar,  in 
which  the  Bark  of  Pomegranates  has  been  boiled,  till  they 
come  to  a  Confiftence  fomewhat  vifeid.  Dilute  this  with 
Ointment  of  Nard,  and  fo  drop  it  into  the  Ears. 


./EGYPTIA  ULCERA.  Aretaeus  deferibes  a  Species  of 
malignant  Ulcer  of  the  Tonfils  and  Fauces,  which  he  calls  /E- 
gyptian  or  Syrian  Ulcers,  becaufe  very  frequent  in  thefe  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  Paffage  is  in  lib.  i.  de  Caujis  &  Signis  Acutorum  Mor - 
borum ,  cap.  9. 

Of  all  Countries,  fays  he,  iEgypt  is  moft  fubjea  to  this 
Diftemper  becaufe  of  the  Drynefs  of  the  Air,  and  the  Variety 
of  Food  ;  for  the  Inhabitants  live  upon  Roots,  Herbs,  acrid 

fi!e1Swnd  a  cSV\rf,  Gartien-ftuff>  and  their  Drink  is  the 
thurk  Water  of  the  Nile  or  a  (harp  Liquor  made  of  Barley. 

Syria  alfo  is  infefted  with  this  Difeafe,  efpecially  that  Part  of 
Ukelf  Ccelofymi  Whencc  they  are  called  -Egyptian  or  Syrian 


.  rhe/  who  die  of  it  make  a  miferable  End.  The  referable  Pa¬ 
tients  labour  under  {harp  Pains,  with  a  burning  Heat,  as  in  a 
Uarbuncle.  Refpiration  is  quite  depraved,  for  they  breathe 
forth  nothing  but  the  filthy  Vapour  of  the  Ulcer,  and  imme- 
dtately  draw  in  the  fame  again  ;  and  are  fo  troublefome  to 
them  (elves,  as  not  to  endure  their  own  Smell.  Their  Fseces  are 
pale  or  livid,  they  have  an  acute  Fever,  a  Thirft  fo  violent  as 
if  they  were  on  Fire,  and  yet  dare  not  drink  for  fear  of  Pain  ; 
for  they  are  tormented  beyond  Meafure,  if  the  Drink  runs 
againft  their  Tonfils,  or  back  into  their  Noftrils.  If  they  lie 
down  they  are  forced  to  rife ;  nor  can  they  bear  to  fit  up,  for 
their  Pain  obliges  them  to  lie  down  again.  But  for  the  moft 
Part,  they  choole  to  walk  about ;  for  being  incapable  of  Relief 
or  Eafe,  they  avoid  all  Reft,  and  feek  to  lofe  the  Senfe  of  one 
Pam  by  introducing  another.  They  gafp  and  draw  their  Breath 
ihuch  inwards,  as  greedy  to  be  refrelhed  with  the  cool  Air ; 


but 
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but  breathe  forth  very  little,  becaufe  the  Ulcers,  which  are  as 
hot  as  Fire,  are  ftill  more  inflamed  by  the  fervent  Breath  ;  a 
Hoarfenefs  and  Lofs  of  the  Voice  comes  on,  and  thefe  Symp¬ 
toms  increafe  more  and  more,  till  the  Patient  on  a  fudden 
falls  to  the  Ground,  and  there  expires.  See  Tonsil la:. 

/EGYPTIA  ANTIDOTUS.  The  /Egyptian  Antidote. 
Many  of  thefe  are  deferibed  by  Nicolaus  Myrepfus,  in  his  firft 
Sedlion,  which  treats  of  Antidotes.  Their  Dcfcriptions  are 
pretty  long,  and  not  of  fufficient  Importance  to  be  inferted 
here. 

AEICHRYSON.  ’Auxfvaov.  From  ««,  always,  and 
Gold.  A  Name  of  the  Sedum  majus.  Gorrceus.  See  Sedum. 

AEIGLUCES.  ’Auykvw.  From  *b,  always,  and  yXvxv's, 
fweet.  A  Sort  of  fwcetWine,  that  went  by  that  Name,  as  though 
it  were  always  Mull.  It  is  thus  prepared;  as  foon  as  the 
Mull  is  tunned  immediately  from  the  Wine-prefs,  they  fet  the 
Veflels  underWater,  to  Hand  during  Winter,  that  it  may  keep 
always  cool ;  for  it  is  only  the  Heat  of  the  Muft  that  turns  it 
into  Wine. 

AEIPATHEIA.  ’Ann-dOnx.  From  »»,  always,  and  *ra'0of, 
an  Affe&ion  or  Paffion.  A  never-ceaflng  Affe£tion  or  Paffion. 

AEITHALES.  ’A«0«xef.  From  dh ,  always,  and  to 

be  green.  Another  Name  for  the  Sedum  majus. 

AEIZOON.  ’Aei£ow.  From  dh,  always,  and  Life.  Sem- 
pervivum ,  Sedum ,  Houfeleek.  An  Herb,  of  which  there 
are  three  Species  in  Diofcorides,  the  great,  the  fmall,  and 
a  third,  called  by  the  Greeks  dvbpdyyn  aypia,  by  the  Latins  11- 
lecebra...  The  great  Sort  is  deferibed  as  having  a  Stalk  above  a 
Cubit  high,  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Thumb,  fat,  green  with  In- 
cifions  after  the  Manner  of  the  Laftaria  vallaris,  called 
T»0up*aXo;,  Wood  Spurge,  with  fat  carnous  Leaves,  of  the 
Size  of  a  Man's  Thumb,  like  a  Tongue  at  the  Top,  fome 
turning  their  convex  Sides  toward  the  Ground  ;  others  Handing 
at  the  Head,  and  fo  compared  together  all  around,  as  to  re- 
prefent  the  Figure  of  an  Eye,  whence  it  is  called  £«o<p0aX/*,oj, 
and  $4>0aXp3<;.  The  fmall  Sempervivum  has  many  Stalks 
fprouting  from  one  Root,  with  {lender,  round,  fat,  {harp-pointed 
Leaves.  The  middle  Stalk  rifes  a  Span  high,  bearing  an  Um- 
bella,  with  a  fmall  herbaceous  Flower.  The  two  HrH  Kinds 
of  Houfeleek  are  cooling,  and  are  alfo  moderately  drying  and 
aflringent.  The  third  Kind  has  a  fmall,  thick,  hairy  Leaf, 
moH  like  Purflane.  It  is  of  a  heating,  acrimonious,  exulcerat- 
ing  Nature.  Gorrceus. 

/ELIANUS  MECCIUS.  A  Phyfician  that  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  We  learn  from  Galen  that  he 
wrote  well  on  the  Difletftion  of  the  Mufcles.  It  is  alfo  faid 
he  was  one  of  Galen’s  MaHers,  by  whom  he  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  Phyfician  of  Abilities,  and  a  very  worthy  Man. 

/ELIUS  PROMOTUS.  There  feems  to  have  been  two 
of  this  Name,  one  a  Difciple  of  OHanes  the  Perfian.  This 
JElius  accompanied  Xerxes  into  Greece. 

The  fecond  was  a  Phyfician  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Pompey.  He  wrote  a  Treatife  mnpi  IdUun  xj 
pccpiActxan,  of  Poifons,  and  deleterious  Medicines.  Gefner  and 
Tiraquellus  fay  this  Work  is  preferred  in  fome  of  the  Italian 
Libraries  in  Manufcript ;  Mercurialis  and  Fabricius  fay  in  the 
Vatican. 

/EMILIUS  MACER.  A  Poet  of  Verona,  who  lived  in 
the  Reign  of  AuguHus.  He  was  Contemporary  with,  and  fome- 
what  older  than  Ovid,  who  fpeaks  of  him  thus : 

Scepe  fuas  valuer es  legit  mihi  grandior  cevo 

Ahtcsque  nocet  ferpens ,  quee  juvat  herba ,  Macer. 

From  hence  we  learn  he  wrote  on'  Birds,  Serpents  and  Plants; 
but  Mr.  Le  Clerc  is  of  Opinion  he  only  gave  an  Account  of 
.  fuch  Vegetables  as  were  Antidotes  to  thofe  Poifons  as  he  fpeaks 
of.  Servius  fays  the  fame  Author  wrote  a  Poem  on  Bees. 

It  is  on  Account  of  his  Poem  on  Birds,  Serpents  and  Herbs 
that  he  is  numbered  amongft  the  medicinal  Authors.  His 
Works  are  loft ;  thofe  which  go  under  his  Name  being,  in 
the  Opinion  of  all  the  learned,  fuppofititious,  and  are  faid  to  be 
wrote  by  one  Odobonus. 

/EOLIPYL/E.  jEolipiles.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
Word  has  any  Right  to  a  Place  in  a  Medicinal  Di&ionary, 
it  properly  belonging  to  experimental  Philofophy.  However5 
as  Caftellus  has  taken  notice  of  it,  I  would  not  omit  it.  AEo- 
lipiles  are  Veflels  made  either  of  Iron  or  Brafs,  with  a  fmall 
Orifice;  into  thefe  Water  is  put,  and  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  hot  Fire,  the  Water,  rarefied  into  Vapour,  burfisout  with  a 
great  Noife  and  Force,  imitating  Wind. 

/EON.  ’Aiuv.  The  whole  Age  of  a  Man,  from  his  Birth 
to  his  Death  properly,  but  ufed  frequently  by  Hippocrates  to 
fignify  the  Remainder  of  a  Man’s  Life. 

It  alfo  fignifies  the  fpinal  Marrow,  and  it  is  faid  fhould  be 
wrote  at  the  latter  End  of  the  feventh  Book  of  the  Epidemics 
mfiead  of  xmuvcc.  The  Pafiage  will  then  run  thus,  5  to*  dt J><* 
iGfro/AMio (  aVi0a*f*,  A  certain  Perfon  being  ill  of  a  Tabes 
Dor  fills,  dud  the  Jevcnth  Day.  Erotian.  Foefius.  Hefychius. 

V annus. 


AEONION.  ’At tonov.  The  Sedum  majus ,  or  greater  Houfe¬ 
leek  is  by  fome  called  thus.  Gorrceus. 

/EONESIS.  \Aio'*w»{.  h  ‘rom  dmdu,  perfundo ,  irrigo ,  to 
pour  upon,  or  to  wet  by  pouring  a  Fluid  upon.  It  fignifies  a 
moifiening  the  external  Parts  by  Perfufion,  or  Fomentation. 
Erotian.  Foef. 

/LORA.  ‘Aiupc*.  trom  diuptu,  to  lift  up,  fufpend,  or  hang 
on  high.  Gefiation,  a  Species  of  Exercife  ufed  by  the  An¬ 
cients,  of  which  Aetius  gives  the  following  Account.  Tetrab.  i. 
Serm.  iii.  cap.  6. 

Other  Kinds  of  Exercife,  fays  he,  confifi  in  Motion  of  the 
Body  ;  but  Gefiation  is  compounded  of  Motion,  and  fuch  a 
Difpofition  as  much  refembles  Refi,  in  which  mofi  Parts  of 
the  Body  feem  to  lie  Hill,  while  the  whole  is  carried  along 
the  Way  in  which  the  Gefiation  is  diredled.  Hence  it  appears 
that  Gefiation  is  at  once  the  mofi  beneficial  and  mofi:  gentle 
Kind  of  Exercife,  fince  it  procures  no  Laffitude,  and  yet  moves 
the  Body  after  the  manner  of  great  Exercifes. 

All  Gefiation  has  the  Virtue  of  exciting  and  ventilating  the 
innate  Pleat,  of  difperfing  the  redundant  Humours,  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  Habit,  and  raifing  the  dull  and  languid  Powers. 

There  are  many  different  Species  of  Gefiation,  fome  of 
which,  in  particular,  are  thofe  which  follow  :  A  Gefiation 
may  be  performed  in  a  Bed,  either  made  penfile  (perhaps  like 
the  modern  Hammocks')  or  moveable  on  the  Fulcra,  or  Feet  which 
fupport  it.  A  fecond  Way  of  Gefiation  is  in  a  Litter,  which 
is  alfo  two- fold,  that  is,  when  the  Perfon  carried  either  fits  or 
lies  along.  A  third  Way  is  in  a  Chariot,  and  a  fourth  in  a 
Ship  or  Boat.  Riding  alfo  may  be  accounted  a  Species  of 
Gefiation. 

Gefiation  in  a  Bed  is  convenient  for  feverifli  Perfons,  and 
fuch  as  have  lain  fick  a  long  time,  who  cannot  well  raife  their 
weak  and  wafted  Bodies.  It  is  alfo  proper  for  thofe  who  be¬ 
gin  to  recover  Strength  after  a  Fever,  and  for  fuch  as  have 
taken  Hellebore ;  it  is  good  likewife  in  a  Phrenfy,  for  it  gently 
compofes  the  Perturbation  of  the  Spirits,  and  inclines  to  Sleep. 
Lethargies  alfo,  and  Lofs  of  Appetite,  are  .relieved  by  it. 

Gefiation  in  a  Litter  is  proper  for  fuch  as  labour  under  a 
lethargic,  or  femitertian,  or  quotidian  Fever ;  and  hydropical 
Perfons;  fuch  as  are  feized  with  a  Stupor,  the  Remains  of  an 
Apoplexy,  or  Palfy ;  and  for  thofe  who  are  affli£ted  with  the 
Gout  or  Stone.  Perfons  under  a  perfe£l  Intermillion  of  a 
Fever  are  carried  this  Way  in  a  fitting  Pofture. 

As  for  Gefiation  in  a  Chariot,  there  is  lomething  fhaking  in 
it,  which  works  upon  chronic  Diftempers;  but  of  this  Kind 
fome  are  more  gentle  and  eafy,  others  rougher  and  more  ve¬ 
hement.  The  firft,  or  fofter,  is  to  be  ufed  in  Diftempers  of 
the  Head,  and  Fluxes  of  the  Inteftines  ;  the  latter,  or  more 
violent,  is  proper  for  Infirmities  of  the  Breaft  or  Stomach,  for 
lax  T.  umors,  hydropical  Perfons,  and  fuch  as  are  feized  with 
a  Stupor.  But  vertiginous  Perfons,  and  fuch  as  have  half  their 
Head  affe&ed  fhould  fit  backwards,  and  move  gently.  We 
have  known  many  cured  this  Way,  who  needed  no  other  Help; 
but  then  their  Seat  muft  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  they  may  fit 
in  a  pretty  fupine  Pofture. 

Laftly,  Gefiation  in  a  Boat  or  Ship,  if  near  Land,  and  on 
a  calm  Sea,  is  proper  for  fuch  as  have  a  Dropfy,  or  Elephan- 
tiafis,  fuch  as  are  fwelled,  or  ftruck  with  a  fudden  Palfy. 
This  Gefiation  at  firft  turns  the  Stomach,  but  foon  grows  fa¬ 
miliar  and  agreeable.  But  Geftation  upon  the  Sea  is  moft  vio¬ 
lent,  and  caufes  many  and  great  Changes,  as  it  muft  happen 
where  the  Mind  is  diftra&ed  betwixt  Hope  and  Sorrow,  Fear 
and  Danger,  and  the  Ship’s  Crew  fometimes  exulting  with  Joy 
and  Alacrity,  at  other  times  funk  into  Defpair.  All  thefe 
things  put  together  are  of  Force  fufficient  to  drive  any  old  Dif- 
temper  out  of  the  Body,  and  exclude  it  for  ever,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  a  Mixture  of  Reft  and  Motion,  if  any  thing  can  do 
it,  nourifhes  the  Body. 

/EPOS.  ’A^rof.  It  fignifies  in  Hippocrates  a  fteep  Place, 
or  rifing  Ground,  of  fomewhat  difficult  Afcent. 

/EQUALIS.  Equal.  This,  in  a  medicinal  Senfe,  is 
applied  to  any  thing  that  is  eonfiftent  with  itfelf,  and  always 
the  fame,  or  that  is  the  fame  in  all  its  Parts.  In  this  laft  Senfe, 
Pus  or  Matter  is  faid  toffie  equal,  or  of  an  equal  Confiftence, 
when  it  has  no  Admixture  of  Ichor  or  Sanies,  but  is  all  alike. 

A  Temperament  or  Conftitution  is  faid  to  be  equal,  which  is 
not  fubjedft  to  Alteration  or  Excefles,  but  is  always  the  fame. 

A  Pulfe  is  called  equal  that  keeps  the  fame  Tenor,  without 
any  Variation  with  refpe£t  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  Con- 
tra&ion  and  Dilatation  of  the  Artery. 

Urine  is  called  equal,  when  it  always  preferves  the  lame  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  regard  to  its  Colour,  Confiftence,  and  Contents, 
fo  that  what  is  made  at  one  time  fhall  be  exactly  the  fame 
as  that  made  at  any  other  time  ;  and  the  Hypoftafis  or  Sediment 
in  Urine  is  faid  to  be  equal,  when  it  is  the  fame  in  every  Part, 
and  feems  homogeneous. 

A  Difeafe  is  called  equal,  when  it  perfeveres  without  any 
Variation  in  the  Symptoms  and  Cireumftances  that  attend  it. 
The  Greeks  exprefs  this  by  c^«*Xo{.  Hence  Medicines  that  re- 
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duce  to  the  Equality  above  mentioned  are  called  /Equantia  by 
fome  Authors,  amongft  which  Caftellus  quotes  Jul.  Caef.  Clau- 
dinus. 

./EQUILIBRIUM.  The  general  Signification  of  this  Word 
is  too  well  underftood  to  want  Explanation.  In  a  medicinal 
Senfe  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  juft:  Proportion  betwixt  the  Solids 
and  Fluids  of  the  Body,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  Performance 
of  the  animal  Funiftions,  and  a  perfedl  State  of  Health. 

-/EQUINOCTIUM.  The  Equinox,  of  which  there  are 
two,  the  Vernal  and  Autumnal.  Phyficians  have  taken  notice 
of  thefe  Equinoxes,  as  produftive  of  certain  Diforders.  Thus 
/Egineta,  from  Diodes,  lib.  i.  cap.  ioo.  fays  the  Vernal  Equi¬ 
nox  increafes  Phlegm  and  fweet  Serofities  in  the  Blood,  till  the 
rifing  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is  fix  and  forty  Days.  Therefore 
we  are  to  feed  on  aromatic  and  acrid  Aliments,  and  to  ufe  much 
Exercife.  The  Autumnal  Equinox  increafes  Phlegm,  and  thin 
Defluxions,  till  the  Fall  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is  fix  and  forty 
Days.  During  this  Seafon  we  are  to  ftop  Defluxions  by  the 
Ufe  of  highly  aromatic  and  acrid  Food,  to  avoid  Emetics,  to  ufe 
much  Exercife,  and  abftain  from  Venery. 

The  Autumnal  Equinox  is  placed  about  the  twenty-fourth 
Day  of  September  by  Paulus  Egineta,  lib.  vii.  cap.  n. 

The  Vernal  ./Equinox  is  placed  by  Aetius  on  the  twenty-third 
of  March,  and  the  Autumnal  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September. 
Aetius  Tetrab.  i.  Serm.  iii.  cap.  167.  See  Aer. 

./EQUIPOLLENS.  Equal  with  refped  to  Strength.  It 
has  been  ufed  to  exprefs  an  Equality  of  Force  in  the  antagonift 
Mufcles,  which  move  the  fame  Part  in  different  Dire&ions. 

AER.  The  Air.  What  is  meant  by  this  Word  is  fo 

commonly  known,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  attempt  to 
define  it.  Phyficians  in  all  Ages  have  efteemed  the  Air  as  the 
grand  Inftrument  in  producing  all  Changes  that  happen  in  na¬ 
tural  Bodies,  and  of  great  Importance  both  in  producing  and 
curing  Diftempers,  and  in  deftroying  and  preferving  Health. 
In  Medicine  it  is  numbered  amongft  the  Non-naturals,  and  is 
more  immediately  neceffary  to  animal  and  vegetable  Life,  than 
even  Nutrition. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife  de  Flatibus ,  gives  his  Sentiments 
with  refpedf  to  the  Air.  He  fays  the  Bodies  of  Men  and  all  o- 
ther  Animals  are  nourifhed  by  three  things,  which  are  called 
Meat,  Drink,  and  Spirits  (wt vpdla)  ;  thefe,  when  within  the 
Body,  are  called  Wind  or  Flatuffes  (<pvo-ut),  but  out  of  theBody, 
Air.  As  this  Air  bears  a  great  Part  in  whatever  happens  in  the 
Univerfe,  the  Force  thereof  is  a  Subject  confiderable  enough  to 
deferve  Examination.  The  Wind  is  nothing  but  a  Flux,  or 
Effufion  of  Air.  When  therefore  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Air, 
it  makes  a  Stream  or  Flux  ftrong  enough  to  tear  upTrees  by  the 
Roots,  and  to  raife  Waves  in  the  Sea  capable  of  elevating 
Ships  of  immenfe  Burden  to  a  prodigious  Height,  fuch  is  its 
Force.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  invifible,  however  manifeft 
to  the  Underftanding  by  the  Effects.  What  is  there  tranfadted 
in  the  Univerfe  without  Air  ?  What  Body  is  without  it  ?  Or 
where  is  it  not  prefent  ?  All  the  Space  betwixt  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth  is  filled  with  Air  (ami Ipdlo;).  By  this  Winter  and 
Summer  are  caufed  ;  in  the  Winter  it  is  condenfed  and  cold,  in 
the  Summer  mild  and  calm.  The  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  per¬ 
form  their  Courfes  by  the  Afliftance  of  the  Air ;  for  the  Air  is 
the  Nourifhment  of  Fire,  infomuch  that  Fire  deprived  of  Air 
cannot  fubfift ;  the  Air  being  itfelf  perennial  and  thin,  furnifhcs 
the  Sun  with  the  means  of  continuing  its  perennial  Courfe. 

That  the  Sea  alfo  participates  of  Air  is  manifeft ;  for  how 
Could  Sea  Animals  live  without  it  ?  And  how  could  they  parti¬ 
cipate  of  it,  unlefs  they  drew  it  through  the  Water,  or  out 
of  the  Water  itfelf.  The  Air  is  the  Support  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  Chariot  of  the  Earth,  and  nothing  in  Nature  is  void  of 
it.  The  Air  therefore  of  all  things  has  the  greateft  Influence, 
qs  has  been  faid  above. 

The  Air  is  the  Support  of  the  Life  of  Mortals,  and  the 
Caufe  of  thofe  Difeafes  to  which  Mankind  is  fubje£E  And  fo 
neceffary  is  the  Air  to  our  Bodies,  that  though  a  Man  may 
live  two  or  three  Days  or  more  without  Meat  or  Drink  •  yet  if 
the  Paflage  of  the  Air  into  the  Body  is  intercepted  for  a  very 
fmall  Part  of  a  Day,  it  is  certain  Deftru&ion,  fo  abfolute  is  the 
Neceflity  for  it.  Men  fometimes  reft  from  all  other  Actions, 
for  Life  is  full  of  Changes,  Refpiration  alone  is  perpetual  in 
all  Animals,  who  are  perpetually  employed  either  in  Expiration 
or  Infpiration. 

I  have  faid  that  there  is  a  great  Communion  betwixt  all  Ani¬ 
mals  and  the  Air  ;  I  now  proceed  to  fhew  that  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  Difeafes  can  be  caufed  by  any  thing  but  the  Air,  as  it 
is  received  into  the  Body  either  in  Quantities  too  fmall  or  too 
large,  if  it  is  either  too  much  condenfed,  or  infe&ed  with  Con¬ 
tagion. 

I  have  quoted  this  Paffage  with  a  View,  firft  to  fhew  that 
Hippocrates  had  taken  notice  of  the  general  Influence  of  the 
Air  on  Animal  Bodies,  which  will  appear  more  abundantly  in  his 
Treatife  of  Air,  Water  and  Climates.  Secondly,  as  an  Inftance  of 
the  Precarioufnefs  of  Theory  in  Phyfic,fince  this  great  Man,whofe 
Penetration  enabled  him  to  obferve  the  Changes  which  happen 
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in  Difeafes,  anddefcribe  them  with  the  greateft  Accuracy j  and 
alfo  to  accommodate  Methods  of  Cure  to  Diftempers,  perhaps 
the  very  beft  that  could  poflibly  be  contrived,  with  the  Mate¬ 
rials  Mankind  had,  in  his  Days,  arrived  to  a  Knowledge  of  , 
could  not  however  avoid  running  into  Puerilities  and  Error, 
when  he  attempted  to  reafon  about  things  which  were  not  the 
Subjects  of  his  Senfes,  and  confequently  out  of  his  Reach. 

That  great  Poet  and  Philofopher  Virgil  has  been  fomewhat 
more  fortunate  in  his  Account  of  the  Effects  of  the  Air  on 
Animal  Bodies,  infomuch  that  he  feems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  fome  of  its  Properties  demonftrated  fince  by  means  of  the 
Air-Pump,  and  by  orher  Experiments,  which  will  be  related 
under  this  Article. 

After  having  given  an  Account  of  the  Prognoftics  of  the 
Weather,  from  the  Changes  produced  in  the  Brute  Creation, 
he  goes  on  to  give  the  Reafon  for  it  thus  : 

Haud  equidem  credo ,  quia  fit  divinitus  illis 
Ingenium ,  out  rerum  fato  prudentia  major  : 

Verum  ubi  tempejias ,  id  cceli  mobilis  humor 
Jldutavere  vias ,  id  "Jupiter  humidus  Aujlris 
Dcnfat  erant  qua  rara  modo ,  id  qua  denfa  relaxat , 
Vertuntur  fpecies  an  'tmorum ,  Id  pedlora  rhotus 
Nunc  alios ,  alios  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat 
Concipiunt :  bine  tile  avium  concentus  in  agris, 

Et  lata  pecudes,  id  ovantes  gutture  corvi. 

Upon  the  Whole,  it  will  appear  by  the  Quotations  I  fhall 
give  from  different  Authors,  that  the  ancient  Phvficians  were 
perfectly  fenfible  of  the  Importance  of  the  Air,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  and  Cure  of  Difeafes  ;  and 
that  they  took  more  care  than  is  ufual  amongft  us,  not  only 
to  correct  the  noxious  Qualities  which  the  Air  may  contract  at 
particular  Times  and  Seal’ons,  and  prevent  the  ill  Effects  there¬ 
of,  but  alfo  to  render  it  medicinal,  and  of  Afliftance  in  the  Cure 
of  Difeafes. 

The  very  Air  that  furrounds  us  is  continually  perverting  our 
Temperament,  while  it  changes  to  hot  or  dry,  or  cold  or  moift, 
beyond  a  juft  Degree.  As  to  other  Caufes,  we  are  not  all  at 
once  obnoxious  to  them,  nor  meet  with  them  every  Day  ;  but 
the  Air  that  preffes  on  our  Bodies  is  circumfufed  around  us  all, 
and  is  drawn  into  us  by  Refpiration.  Hence  the  Bodies  of  Ani¬ 
mals  muft  of  neceflitv  have  their  Temperament  affedted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  Alterations  it  undergoes.  Sometimes  the 
ambient  Air  acquiring  an  Excefs  of  Heat  and  Moifture  induces  a 
peftilential  Conftitution,  and  becaufe  the  Humours  of  theBody, 
which  are  bred  of  unwholefome  F  ood  ,are  1  ubj  ebt  toputrefy,aFoun- 
dation  is  laid  for  a  peftilential  Fever.  Aetius  Tetr.  ii.  Serm.  i. 
94- . 

Oribafius,  in  his  medicinal  Colledtions,  lib.  ix.  cap.  1.  tran- 
feribes  from  Galen  the  following  Paffages  relating  to  the  Air. 

The  beft  Air  is  that  which  is  the  pureft,  not  charged  with 
moift  and  heavy  Vapours  from  any  ftanding  Pools  or  Marfhes, 
nor  infedled  with  unwholefome  Damps  and  Exhalations  from 
fome  neighbouring  Caverns,  like  that  of  Sardes  and  Hierapolis. 
Air  that  has  contracted  ill  Qualities  from  the  common  Shores 
belonging  to  fome  great  City  or  Army,  or  from  the  Stench  of 
putrefied  Carcaffes  or  rotten  Dung  of  Vegetables,  muft  needs 
be  bad,  and  ftands  condemned.  So  like  wife  is  that  which  is  denfe 
and  foggy  from  fome  neighbouring  Lake  or  River,  or  confined 
on  everySide  with  high  Mountains,  and  never  ftirred  or  ventilated 
by  the  Winds  ;  for  this  laft  Sort  corrupts  and  fuffocates,  being 
like  the  Air  in  Houles  that  are  uninhabited  and  fhut  up,  which 
contract  much  Filth  and  Mouldinefs  for  want  of  airing.  All 
thefe  Kinds  of  Air  are  hurtful  to  all  Ages,  as,  on  the  contrary, 
a  pure  Air  is  univerfally  agreeable.  Thofe  Differences  of  the 
Air,  which  are  in  regard  to  Heat  or  Cold,  Drynefs  or  Moifture, 
do  not  affeCt  all  Perfons  alike.  To  Bodies  that  are  in  the  beft 
Temperament  the  beft  temper’d  Air  is  moft  agreeable  ;  but  for 
fuch  as  tranfgrefs  in  fome  prevailing  Quality,  that  Air  is  to  be 
chofen  which  exceeds  in  the  contrary.  Thus  Heat  counter¬ 
balances  Cold,  and  Drynefs  Moifture,  when  too  great  a 
Meafure  of  one  is  compenfated  by  an  equal  Excefs  in  the 
other. 

Alexander  Trallianus,  fpeaking  of  the  Houfe  in  which  an 
heflical  Patient  is  to  be  lodged ,  We  are  not  only,  fays  he,  to 
give  the  fick  Perfon  all  the  Means  of  Refrigeration  that  can 
outwardly  be  applied  ;  but  we  fhould  ftudy,  by  fome  artificial 
Method,  to  change  the  Air,  by  producing  in  it  a  cooling  Qua¬ 
lity,  that  maybe  ferviceable  to  our  Defign.  If  therefore  it  be 
Summer,  let  the  Sick  lie  in  a  fubterraneous  Room,  and  let  the 
bloor  be  plentifully  fprinkled  with  cold  Water,  to  cool  the  Air. 
Let  Water  alfo  fall  from  one  Veffel  into  another,  which,  be- 
fides  the  foremen tioned  Benefit,  by  its  moderate  and  equable 
Murmur  induces  Sleep.  It  would  be  yet  better,  and  more 
for  our  Purpofe,  if  we  could  fo  change  the  Air,  as  that  it  might 
not  only  refrigerate,  but  corroborate  the  Body.  And  this  may 
be,  in  a  great  Meafure,  effected  by  ftrewing  the  Floor  with 
Rofes,  Houfkek,  Brambles,  Twigs  of  the  Lcntifk-tree,  or 

Vine- 
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Vine-tendrils,  or  fomething  of  like  Tendehcy,  which  has  a 
{Lengthening  as  well  as  cooling  Virtue.  An  Air  thus  tem¬ 
pered  muft  certainly  be  good  for  all  hectical  Perfons,  but  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  who  feel  their  Heart  and  Lungs  principally  af¬ 
fected  with  a  burning  Heat,  like  Fire  ;  for  fuch  Patients  do 
not  find  fo  much  Relief  from  a  refrigerating  Diet,  as  from  the 
Jnfpiration  of  the  cool  Air ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  who 
have  their  Liver,  Belly,  or  any  other  Part,  molt  fenfibly  dif- 
ordered,  receive  more  Benefit  from  Choice  of  Food  than  Change 
of  Air.  In  fhort  then,  while  the  Summer  holds,  we  are  to 
alter  the  Air  by  Refrigeration  ;  but  in  Winter  we  are  not  to 
induce  a  Warmth  therein,  becaufe  however  cold  it  be,  it  never 
hurts  the  Perfons  we  are  fpeaking  of.  The  Body,  for  the  fame 
Reafon,  muft  be  moderately  cloathed,  and  not  heated  with  a 
Multitude  of  Garments,  which  may  caufe  a  Faintnefs.  lib.  xii. 
cap.  4. 

Paulus  Egineta,  for  fuch  as  have  taken  tod  violent  Purges ,  ad- 
vifes ,  among  other  things ,  that  they  may  be  kept  from  Air  that 
exceeds  a  moderate  Degree  in  Cold  or  Heat.  The  firft,  fays 
he,  drives  the  Matter  from  the  outer  Parts  inwards,  and  aug¬ 
ments  the  flux  ;  the  other  diflolves  the  Body,  and  deftroys  the 
Strength,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 

The  fame  Author,  after  fpeaking  of  the  Alterations  made  on 
the  Bodies  of  Animals  by  the  Changes  of  the  Air ,  in  the  fame  Perms 
as  Aetius ,  before  quoted ,  thus  goes  on:  He  who  knows  thefe 
things  will  not  only  be  able  to  foretel  what  Diftempers  will 
naturally  happen  from  every  Conftitution ;  but  will  find  out 
Methods  to  prevent  them,  by  inftituting  a  Regimen  quite  op- 
pofite  to  the  prefent  prevailing  Intemperies  of  the  Air.  What¬ 
ever  Bodies  then  are  fubjedt,  from  their  proper  Temperament, 
to  fall  into  any  Difeafe,  are  eafily  affedfed  and  hurt  by  a  con¬ 
curring  Difpofition  of  the  Air  ;  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  Tempera¬ 
ment  contrary  to  that  of  the  Air,  not  only  receive  no  Injury, 
but  find  themfelves  better ;  the  Meafure  of  their  Excefs  in  one 
■Quality  compenfating  for  that  of  the  Air  in  the  contrary.  A 
wife  Man,  therefore,  who  underftands  thefe  Things,  will  pre- 
ferve  his  Health  by  oppofing  Contraries  to  one  another,  fome- 
times  ufing  refrigerant,  fometimes  heating  Medicines,  as  need 
{hall  require. 

To  ferve  the  firft  Intention,  or  Refrigeration,  he  makes  fre¬ 
quent  Ufe  of  Water,  indulges  Reft,  eats  little,  and  drinks  plen¬ 
tifully  ;  but  when  he  has  Occafion  to  acquire  a  contrary  Qua¬ 
lity,  he  knows  by  warm  Cloathing,  much  Exercife,  full  Eat- 
ing,  and  fober  Drinking,  to  heat  his  Conftitution  as  much  as 
{hall  be  requifite.  A  cold  and  moift  Air  may,  in  a  good  Mea¬ 
fure,  be  remedied,  and  converted  into  the  oppofite  Qualities  of 
hot  and  dry,  by  making  large  Fires,  which  Acron  the  Agri- 
gentine  is  Laid  to  have  done,  in  order  to  deftrov  the  peftilential 
Infection  in  the  Air.  lib.  ii.  c.  35. 

Phis  Chapter  on  Air  is  taken  from  Galen ,  and  repeats  verbatim 
what  is  before  quoted,  from  Oribafius ,  as  far  as  that  Pajfage  which 
condemns  Air  that  is  pent  up  between  high  Mountains ,  and  then 
goes  on  thus  :  The  Air  on  high  Mountains,  and  in  hilly  Coun¬ 
tries,  when  no  Wind  ftirs,  is  more  wholefome,  and  good  for 
afthmatic  and  confumptive  People,  and  all  Indifpofitions  of  the 
Head  and  Breaft.  But  the  Air  of  low  Regions,  which  is  pure, 
is  beft  for  old  People,  and  fuch  as  are  fubject  to  Faintings. 
The  Sea  Air  is  beneficial  in  hydropical  and  watery  Diftempers, 
especially  fuch  as  have  a  cold  Caufe  ;  for  Nerves  afFedted  by 
Confent  of  Parts,  and  Proftration  of  Appetite.  The  Air  of 
rocky  Places  is  not  good  ;  for  in  the  Winter  it  is  too  cold,  and 
in  Summer  fultry  hot.  Air  filled  with  the  Exhalations  of  Me¬ 
tals  is  bad  ;  the  Air  of  a  clayey  Soil  relaxes  the  Stomach  ;  but 
what  comes  from  a  light  yellow  Earth,  is  more  drying  than  the 
former;  the  beft  exhales  from  a  black  Loam. 

The  Air  alfo  changes  according  to  the  Seafons  of  the  Year. 
In  the  Spring  it  is  hot  and  moift,  in  the  Summer  hot  and  dry, 
in  Autumn  cold  and  dry,  and  in  the  Winter  cold  and  moift. 
Again,  there  aie  three  Differences  in  each  Seafon,  the  firft 
middle,  and  laft  ;  of  thefe  the  middle  bears  the  trueft  Charader- 
iftic  or  Temperament  proper  to  that  time;  for  the  Extremes 
participate  of  the  adjoining  Seafons.  Moreover  the  Moon  caufes 
four  Changes  in  the  Air  every  Revolution.  The  firft  Septenary 
or  Quarter,  which  is  reckoned  from  the  new  Moon  to  the  feventh 
Dayinclufively,  is,  like  the  Spring,  hot  and  moift.  The  fecond 
Septenary,  which  holds  to  the  full  Moon,  is  like  the  Summer. 
The  third,  the  Moon  now  decreafing,  refembles  the  Autumn  ; 
and  the  laft,  the  Winter.  Yet  farther,  every  Day  has  its  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  Air;  for  the  Morning  is  hot  and  moift  like  the 
Spring,  in  which  the  Bodies  both  of  fick  and  found  Perfons 
are  relaxed,  fo  that  even  feverifh  Patients  find  it  the  moft 
tolerable  Part  of  the  Day.  The  Middle  of  the  Day  may 
be  compared  to  Summer,  the  Twilight  to  Autumn,  and  the 
Evening  to  Winter.  And  laftly,  to  conclude,  the  firft  Part  of 
the  Night  is  likened  to  the  Spring,  the  Middle  to  Summer  and 
the  reft  according  to  Order. 

By  Air  is  underftood  that  Fluid,  which  is  fcarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived  byour  Senfes,  but  which  manifefts  itfelf  by  its  Refiftance 
to  Bodies  moved  in  it,  and  by  its  ftrong  Motion  againft  other 
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Bodies,  when  it  is  called  Wind  ;  and  by  this  Refiftance  and 
Motion  ol  the  Air,  we  know  it  js  incumbent  every  where  upon 
the  Surface  of  our  Earth:  We  all  live  in  it,  we  enjoy  it,  and 
are  perpetually  kept  alive  by  it.  The  Laws  of  our  Exiftence, 
and  inevitable  Neceflity  oblige  us  to  inlpire  and  expire  this  Au¬ 
be  it  what  it  will ;  infomuch  that  all  the  AfliftanCes  of  Art  are 
vain,  and  all  that  is  done  for  us  in  the  common  Courfe  of 
Nature  is  fruitless,  if  we  are  deprived  of  the  Benefit  of  the 
Air. 

It  we  examine  into  the  Manher  in  which  Nature  operates  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Laws  which  the  great  Creator  has  ordained,  we 
lhall  plainly  difeover,  that  this  Air  is  the  grand,  efficacious, 
and  necefiary  Inftrument  which  Nature  univerfally  employs  in 
almoft  all  the  Operations  Ihe  is  perpetually  engaged  in.  For 
in  this,  Bodies  of  all  Kinds  are  placed  ;  in  this  they  move,  and 
in  this  they  perform  all  their  Actions,  as  well  thofe  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  their  private  and  particular  Natures,  as  thofe  which 
depend  on  their  Relation  to  other  Bodies.  There  is  fcarcely  any 
Liquid,  as  appears  by  Experiments,  which  has  not  Air  inter¬ 
mixed  with  it ;  fcarcely  any  Solid,  out  of  which  Air  may  not 
be  extradled  by  Art.  So  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  fpecify  any 
Operation  of  Nature,  which  happens  without  the  Afliftance  of 
Air,  or  utterly  exclufive  of  it.  The  Operations  of  Fire,  the 
Loadftone,  Gravity,  and  the  particular  Attradlion  and  Repul- 
fion  of  Corpufcles,  may  perhaps  be  alone  excepted,  as  capable 
of  being  performed  without  it ;  to  all  others  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary.  Whatever  is  performed  in  Chymiftry  is  done  in  the  Air, 
without  any  Exception,  unlefs,  perhaps,  as  the  Alchymifts  will 
have  it,  that  the  Matter  of  the  Philolbphers  Stone,  rightly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  carefully  locked  up  in  the  Philofophical  Egg,  is  in- 
tirely  deprived  ol  all  crude  Air,  and  is  brought  to  its  Maturity 
in  vacuo ;  for  they  all  are  of  Opinion,  that  nothing  is  fo  great 
an  Obftacle  to  the  Maturation  of  this  beautiful  Fruit  as  the 
crude  Air  :  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  other  Particles  that 
are  intermixed  with  the  Air,  rather  than  of  the  pure  Element 
itfelf.  v 

It  is  very  certain,  that  Fire  which  puts  all  things  in  Motion, 
can  neither  be  colledted,  preferved,  diredted,  increafed,  or  mo¬ 
derated  without  Air.  Hence,  then,  if  Air  is  necefiary  to 
Fire,  Air  is  alfo  necefiary  to  every  Operation  of  Fire  ;  fo  that 
without  it  Fire  would  ceafe  to  operate,  nor  could  it  be  applied 
to  other  Bodies.  T  he  Fire  here  meant  is  that  which  is  excited 
and  fupported  by  inflammable  Fuel,  by  the  Means  of  which 
both  Art  and  Nature  execute  their  principal  Purpofes* 

Whoever  has  Leifure  and  Inclination  to  take  a  View  of  the 
more  general  Clafles  of  natural  Bodies,  will  find,  that  Air  is 
every  where  required  to  their  Vitality,  Growth,  Vigour  and 
Adtion  ;  for  if  their  Lives  confift  in  the  Circulation  of  Humours 
through  proper  Veflels,  and  by  a  peculiar  Power  converting  the 
extraneous  Juices  they  receive  into  their  own  Nature,  or  at  leaft 
by  a  fingular  Virtue  applying  them  to  their  Subftance,  and  thus 
increafing  in  their  Magnitude,  it  feems  utterly  impoflible  that 
one  of  thefe  F undtions  can  be  performed  without  the  perpetual 
Afliftance  of  Air. 

The  Chymifts,  I  am  fenfible,  will  be  furprifed,  when  they 
hear  the  Air  named  as  concerned  in  the  (Economy  of  Foflils, 
fince  the  great  Simplicity  of  the  Matter  of  which  they  are 
formed  feems  to  require  Fire  alone,  in  order  to  be  capable  both 
of  adting  and  undergoing  whatever  is  brought  about  in  this 
Species  of  Bodies  ;  but  certainly  thofe  who  have  duly  confidered 
the  Nature  of  things,  have  long  ago  underftood  that  Foflils  are 
brought  forth  and  multiplied  in  the  deepeft  Reedies  of  the 
Mines,  and  are  thence  protruded  upwards,  and  that  all  this  is 
accomplifhed  by  the  great  Force  of  a  fubterraneous  Fire.  And 
as  this  is  certain,  fo  likewife  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  this  fub- 

iteriaje°US’  Ve^5  an^  perpetual  Fire  is  there  retained,  col¬ 
ledted  and  applied  by  the  Air  alone.  This  it  will  be  proper  to 
fet  in  a  true  Light,  as  it  is  a  Point  which  has  not  been  clearly 
treated  any  where  elfe.  Air  then  is  a  heavy,  elaftic  Fluid, 
denfe  in  proportion  to  the  Weights  that  comprefs  it;  adts  more 
powerfully  upon  the  fame  Fire,  in  Proportion  to  its  acquired 
Denfity  ;  expands  itfelf  in  the  fame  Ratio,  as  it  is  freed  from 
Compreflion;  rarefies  proportionably  to  the  Intenfenefs  of  the 
Fire  that  adts  upon  it ;  and  infinuates  itfelf  into  all  things, 
and  exerts  chiefly  all  its  Properties  in  thofe  Parts  which  are 
deep,  and  towards  the  Center  of  the  Earth.  Hence,  there¬ 
fore,  it  always  operates  the  more  violently,  the  deeper  and 
denfer  it  is ;  and  being  agitated  by  the  Fire,  which  by  this  very 
Attrition  of  the  Air  is  colledled  there  in  greater  Quantity,  be¬ 
comes  the  phyfical  Caufe  of  the  moft  violent  Compreflion,  At¬ 
trition,  Compadtion,  Depuration,  and  Union  of  homogeneous 
Particles  ;  and  hence  the  Foflils  which  are  generated  there,  are 
of  a  Nature  fuitable  to  fuch  a  Caufe.  Without  Air  none  of 
thefe  would  be  produced  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  foie  Reafon 
why  they  are  only  formed  in  thofe  Places. 

What  Boerhaave  fays  here  about  fubterraneous  Fires ,  and  the 
Production  of  Metals  by  Means  of  the  Airy  feems  to  want  Proof. 

Nor  will  it  be  any  ways  necelfary  to  explain  the  Power  of  Air 
upon  Animals  and  Plants ;  for  fome  late  very  accurate  Experi¬ 
ment* 
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hients  have  fully  taught  us,  that  no  Eggs  of  Animals,  or  Seeds 
of  Plants,  be  they  ever  fo  ripe,  pregnant,  and  the  bell  ol  the 
Kind,  and  cherifhed  with  ever  fo  kindly  a  Warmth,  will  ever 
bring  forth  the  Embryo’s  contained  in  them,  but  will  remain 
intirely  una£tive,  if  they  are  either  deprived  of  Air,  or  are  in- 
clofed  in  ftagnating  Air  in  Glaffes  hermetically  fealed.  All  fmall 
Plants  likewife,  even  the  moll  minute  Moffes,  or  aquatic  Ve¬ 
getables,  when  they  are  kept  in  a  Place  void  of  Air,  or  when  it 
is  not  renewed,  prefently  wither  and  die.  That  the  fame  alio 
happens  to  all  Animals,  even  to  the  fmallell  Infecl,  is  true, 
beyond  all  Contradiction. 

An  accurate  Knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  Air,  by  which 
its  adluating  Properties  may  be  underllood,  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  Chymill,  Phyfician,  and  Natural  Philofopher  ;  for 
'  by  this  means  alone  we  {hall  be  able  to  comprehend  a  great  many 

Operations  which  are  performed  by  Art  or  Nature  itfelf,  their 
principal  Caufe  very  often  being  fome  innate  Power  of  the  Air, 
that  exilts  nowhere  elfe. 

Mean  time,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  natural  Body,  the 
perfeCl  Knowledge  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at,  be- 
caufe,  of  itfelf,  it  fcarcely  affeCts  the  Organs  of  our  Senfes. 
This  one  may  jultly  attribute  to  its  exceeding  Subtilty,  to  which 
the  Dulnefs  of  our  Nerves  renders  us  infenfible ;  inafmuch,  as 
even  by  the  Affiltance  ol  the  moll  perfeCl  Microfcopes,  we  are 
not  able  to  difcover  any  thing  in  it.  But  there  is  yet  fomewhat 
elfe  in  the  Air,  which  is  Hill  a  greater  Obllacle  to  our  rightly 
underftanding  its  Nature  ;  and  that  is,  its  containing  fo  many 
various  Kinds  of  Corpufcles,  that  in  the  whole  Univerfe  there 
is  not  found  a  Fluid  compounded  of  a  greater  Variety. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  therefore,  firll  of  all,  to  confidcr  dillinCtly 
every  fingle  Property  of  the  Air,  carefully  avoiding  all  Confufion. 
This  done,  and  each  being  feparately  examined  with  due  Appli¬ 
cation,  it  remains,  by  making  an  Aggregate  of  the  whole,  that 
we  obtain  as  true  a  Knowledge  of  it  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing 
will  permit. 

The  firll  Property  then  of  Air,  which  offers  itfelf  to  our  Con- 
fideration,  is  its  Fluidity.  This  is  fo  natural  to  it,  that  there  is 
no  Experiment  the  Event  of  which  proves  that  Air  could  be 
deprived  of  it.  It  is  evident  to  every  one’s  Obfervation,  that 
even  in  the  fharpell  Froll,  when  every  thing,  almoll,  is  con¬ 
gealed,  the  Air  Hill  remains  liquid  ;  even  in  an  artificial  Cold, 
forty  Degrees  greater  than  ever  Nature  has  been  obferved  to 
produce,  the  Air  Hill  retained  its  Fluidity,  notwithllanding  it 
was  aCled  upon  by  fuch  a  prodigious  Excefs  of  Cold.  If  you 
comprefs  the  Air  with  ever  fo  great  Weight  and  Force,  into 
the  utmoll  Denfity,  yet  it  does  not  then  become  folid  by  Con¬ 
cretion,  but  remains  equally  fluid  as  before ;  and  as  foon  as  ever 
the  Compreffion  is  removed,  it  refumes  its  former  Degree  of 
Liquidity.  Among  the  many  Experiments  I  have  made  with 
refpeCl  to  the  Coagulations  of  various  Liquors,  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  one  fingle  Experiment,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
Air  was  coagulated  into  a  folid  Mafs.  I  mull  own,  that  once 
about  Noon,  in  a  frofty  Day,  when  the  Air  was  very  ferene,  I 
obferved  fome  very  fmall  Corpufcles  floating  about  in  it,  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  Sun,  and,  by  the  Reflection  from  their  little  Sur¬ 
faces,  fparkling  with  extraordinary  Corufcations  ;  but  after  a 
careful  Examination,  I  difcovered  that  thefe  were  nothing  but 
little  Glebules  of  Water,  which  before  were  difperfed  in  the 
Air,  but  were  now  united  and  congealed,  and  thus  appeared  in 
Form  of  a  very  fubtil  Hoar-froll.  If  therefore  Fire  can  concrete 
with  other  Bodies,  Air  certainly  appears  to  retain  its  Fluidity 
much  more  obllinately  than  Fire  itfelf.  But,  indeed,  it  rather 
feems  probable,  that  there  are  in  Nature  two  Fluids,  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  which  will  never  unite  with  each  other,  nor  will  ever 
harden  with  any  other  Bodies  into  one  homogeneous  Mafs :  And 
thefe  two  are  Air  and  Fire.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I 
have  not  forgot,  that  the  Air  concretes  together,  and  unites 
with  every  kind  of  known  Bodies,  and  ferves  as  a  kind  of  Ele¬ 
ment  in  their  Compofition:  For  this  is  fufficiently  evident  from 
the  large  Quantity  of  Air  which  fpontaneoufly  makes  its  Way 
out  of  almoll  every  Body,  whilft  it  is  reducing  into  its  Princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  this  is  now  ufually,  though  perhaps  not  altogether 
properly,  called  faClitious  Air.  The  FaCt  upon  Examination 
appears  to  be  thus  :  It  is  contained  in  all  known  Liquors  what- 
foever  ;  it  penetrates  together  with  them  into  all  the  Receffes  of 
compound  Bodies  ;  thus  at  laft,  after  a  Coalition  of  the  whole, 
it  remains  locked  up  in  the  Pores  of  Bodies,  as  it  were,  in  very 
minute  Veffels  ;  and  afterwards,  the  Liquor  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  thither  being  diffipated,  it  is  left  there  alone.  Hence 
then  it  is  evident,  that  this  Air  was  not  concreted  there,  but 
only  lay  concealed,  being  retained  by  the  including  Body.  As 
foon  as  ever,  therefore,  it  can  difengage  itfelf  from  this  Con¬ 
finement,  it  rulhes  forth  not  in  the  leall  changed,  and  returns 
with  Velocity  to  its  proper  Nature.  But  this  llill  appears  in  a 
Ilronger  Light,  if  we  confider  common  Water,  whilll  freezing. 
There  is  concealed  in  it  a  great  Quantity  of  invilible  Air :  As 
foon  then  as  ever  the  Water  begins  to  form  itfelf  into  Ice,  and 
its  Particles  are  preffed  nearer,  and  united  together,  as  they  are 
now  deprived  of  that  Degree  of  Fire  which  is  neceffary  to  keep 
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them  afunder,  and  prevent  their  running  into  their  natural  L  - 
nion,  the  Particles  of  Air,  detained  between  the  Corpufcles  of 
Water,  cannot  congeal,  but  are  preffed  out  of  tliele  Interllices, 
where  being  united  with  other  Particles,  they  are  collected  in 
Bubbles,  and  become  again  a  moll  fluid  Air ;  thus  evident¬ 
ly  evincing,  that  this  Air  was  in  reality  intercepted,  but  not 
concreted,  coagulated,  or  altered.  The  lame  Thing  being  l'up- 
pofed  in  the  like  Manner  in  all  other  Bodies,  the  Fluidity  of 
Air  is  fufficiently  demonllrated. 

The  extreme  Smalnefs  of  every  individual  Particle  of  Air 
contributes  greatly  to  its  Fluidity  ;  for  they  are  fo  exceeding 
minute,  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  reprefented  to  the  Eye  by 
any  Microfcope  whatever.  And  yet  they  are  far  larger  than 
thofe  of  Fire  j  for  they  can  neither  make  their  Way  through 
Metals,  Glafs,  Stone,  or  thick  Wood,  nor  even  through  ftrong 
Paper.  And  hence.  Air  may  be  excluded  fiom  any  Place.  It 
cannot  fo  much  as  pafs  through  thofe  invifible  Pores  of  Bodies, 
through  which  Wdne,  Oils,  W^ater,  Brine,  Lixivia,  and  acid 
Spirits,  are  able  to  infinuate  themfelves.  Fhefe  Observations 
are  all  evidently  confirmed  by  the  Air-pump  .  For  if  a  leathern 
Ring  is  placed  on  the  Brafs  Plate  which  fupports  the  Receiver 
out  of  which  the  Air  is  exbaulled,  and  the  Receiver  is  fet  on 
the  faid  Ring,  then  the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere,  when  the 
Air  is  exhaufted  from  the  Cavity  of  the  Receiver,  will  prefs  the 
Edge  of  the  Receiver  with  fo  much  Force  upon  the  Ring  of 
Leather,  that  the  external  Air  will  not  pafs  into  the  Cavity 
through  the  Dudts  of  the  porous  Leather,  but  will  be  intirely 
kept  out  ;  and  yet,  if  you  pour  any  one  of  the  befoie  men¬ 
tioned  Liquors  upon  the  Outfide  of  the  Leather,  it  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  imbibed,  and  it  will  foon  infinuate  itfelf  under  the 
Glafs  into  the  Vacuum  ;  a  manifell  Proof,  that  other  Fluids, 
though  fomewhat  thick  and  tenacious,  can  ealily  pafs  through 
the  Pores  of  Bodies  that  repel  and  keep  out  the  Air.  And  the 
lame  Thing  is  alfo  demonllrated  by  an  infinite  Number  ol  other 
Experiments. 

In  the  next  Place,  thefe  ultimate  aerial  Particles  are  eafily 
feparated  from  one  another,  infomuch,  that  their  Difunion  may 
be  procured  by  a  Force  fo  fmall,  that  it  fcarcely  comes  under 
the  Obfervation  of  our  Senfes.  And  this  Separability  of  the  Air 
is  fuch,  that  it  does  not  alter  the  Cafe,  whatever  is  the  Directi¬ 
on  of  the  Body  that  divides  it,  whether  upwards,  downwards, 
or  Tideways.  This  eafy  Divifibility  every  one  may  obferve,  who 
confiders  the  Motion  of  a  fmall  polilhed  Body  through  the  Hill 
Air.  Thus  a  Steel  Needle  moves  with  great  Facility  in  the 
circumambient  Air,  which  Way  foever  you  pleafe  ;  and  it  is 
the  fame  with  all  other  Bodies.  This  properly,  therefore,  may 
be  called  the  Lubricity  of  the  Air. 

However,  upon  a  critical  Examination,  we  difcover  fome 
Tendency  towards  a  Union  between  the  Particles  of  the  Air  ; 
by  means  of  which  they  readily  run  together  into  a  mutual  Affo- 
ciation,  though  a  very  flight  one,  and  which  may  eafily  be  de- 
llroyed  :  For  it  appears,  that  whenever  one  fingle  Particle  of 
Air  lies  concealed  in  any  Liquid,  it  is  not  perceived  ;  but  as 
foon  as  ever  a  like  Particle  is  united  with  it,  there  prefently 
arifes  a  Bubble  from  this  Union,  which  by  a  certain  Tenacity 
refills  Diffipation  ;  and  if  afterwards  another,  and  another  like 
Bubble  meets  with  the  former,  there  fucceeds,  in  Proportion, 
a  Hill  greater  Bubble,  tenacious,  as  the  former,  of  its  Magni¬ 
tude  and  fpherical  Figure.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that 
this  is  rather  owing  to  the  Compreffure  ol  the  ambient  Liquid  ; 
nor  do  I  deny  that  it  may  poffibly  happen  by  that  means :  But 
yet,  the  Effort  at  leall  of  the  aerial  Particles  towards  an  Union 
with  one  another  will  be  Hill  greater  than  that  between  the 
Particles  of  Water  and  the  very  minute  Particles  of  Air.  The 
Attraction,  however,  between  thefe  Particles,  I  acknowledge  to 
be  very  fmall.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  thefe  Particles  repel 
each  other,  as  the  great  Newton  has  demonllrated  ;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  denied.  However,  it  remains  certain,  that  there  is  a 
Power  in  thefe  Particles,  by  which,  when  they  are  united  in  a 
fpherical  Figure,  they  long  maintain  themfelves  in  that  Form, 
againll  the  Force  of  Bodies  that  furround  them. 

If  we  examine  this  Inclination  to  Cohefion  more  clofely,  w* 
lhall  foon  perceive,  that  the  aerial  Particles,  fingly  and  fepa¬ 
rately  confidered,  very  eafily  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  mixed  with 
any  other  Liquid  void  of  Air  ;  and  that  they  obllinately  abide 
in  it,  quietly  relling  in  its  Interllices,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  any 
Salts  are  diffolved  in  Water.  Befides,  it  appears,  that  a  large 
aerial  Bubble,  that  is  compofed  of  many  united  Particles  of  Air, 
and  placed  on  the  Surface  of  a  Liquor  intirely  deprived  of  it,  will 
refolve  into  its  elementary  Particles  ;  and  that  thefe,  when  they 
are  thus  feparated,  will  be  carried  into  the  empty  Pores  of  the 
Liquid,  and  never  gather  themfelves  into  a  Bubble  again,  unlefs 
by  the  additional  Force  of  a  Ilronger  Caufe. 

And  hence  the  Imperceptibility  of  the  Air  to  our  Senfes  may 
be  underllood  ;  for  nobody  would  ever  have  thought  of  this  Air 
which  we  now  treat  of,  had  not  fome  large  Bodies,  and  princi¬ 
pally  fuch  as  contain  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Matter  under  a 
large  Surface,  been  moved  broadways  through  it.  In  this  Cafe, 
the  Air  refilling  the  Motion  with  a  remarkable  rcpulfive  Force, 

immediately 
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immediately  manifefts  itfelf  to  be  a  hard  Body.  And  as  thefe 
Reiiftances,  which  are  in  reality  adtual  Repulfes,  increafe  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  augmented  Velocities  with  which  the  Bodies  are 
moved,  or,  as  the  Mathematicians  compute,  in  a  duplicate 
Proportion,  hence  it  may  happen  that  this  imperceptible  Softnefs 
of  the  fluid  Air  may  become  as  hard  as  a  Stone :  For  if  one 
fhould  take  a  very  thin  Brafs  Plate,  an  hundred  Feet  fquare, 
and  attempt  to  move  it  diredtly  forwards,  credt  through  the  Air 
when  it  was  calm,  with  fo  great  a  Velocity  that  it  fhould  move 
through  a  Space  of  two  and  twenty  Feet  in  a  Second,  he  would 
then  find  in  this  Air  an  incredible  Refiftance  or  Hardnefs,  eafily 
to  be  computed  by  Mariotte’s  Method.  And  if  with  this  Plate, 
eredt  and  quielcent,  any  one  fhould  receive  the  Shock  of  a  Wind, 
rufhing  with  the  greateft:  Rapidity,  he  would  then  likewife  ex¬ 
perience  with  what  Hardnefs  the  Air  is  capable  of  ftriking,  when 
it  is  moved  with  fuch  V elocity. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  whole  Air  as  a  Compound,  in 
which  very  large  and  heavy  Bodies  are  capable  of  floating,  as 
appears  by  the  Inftances  of  Birds  and  Things  of  fome  Weight 
carried  away  by  the  Wind  ;  not  to  mention  thofe  of  a  light 
Nature,  as  Duff,  &c. 

The  next  Property  of-Air,  confidered  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  before,  is  the  particular  Weight  of  its  whole  Bulk;  for  in 
this  Refpedt  all  the  Parts  together,  which  in  the  Aggregate  con- 
ftitute  this  Air,  prefs  with  fuch  a  Force  towards  the  Center  of 
the  Earth,  that  by  their  Fluidity  they  form  a  Sphere  around  its 
Surface,  which  may  properly  enough  be  called  the  Aerofphere, 
and  which,  on  account  of  the  large  Quantity  of  exhaling  Va¬ 
pours  contained  in  it,  has  hitherto,  by  Philofophers,  been  called 
the  Atmofphere. 

The  great  Tufcan  Geometrician  Torricellius,  in  the  Year 
1643,  attempted  to  afeertain  the  Weight  of  the  Air.  After 
him  the  famous  Otto  Guerick  proved  this  Gravity  by  feveral 
fenfible  Experiments.  That  fubtile  Philofopher,  Monlieur  Paf- 
chal,  afterwards  cleared  it  farther  up  ;  and  the  great  Mr.  Boyle 
rendered  it  more  compleat.  It  was  Mariotte,  however,  who 
gave  the  finifhing  Stroke  to  it,  by  the  moil  curious  Experiments 
of  all,  infomuch,  that  now  no  Part  of  Natural  Philofophy  Hands 
upon  furer  Principles  than  this  of  the  Gravity  of  the  Air  ;  for 
by  the  Affiftance  of  what  thefe  Gentlemen  have  done,  the 
Weight  of  the  whole  gravitating  Atmofphere  may  be  obtained 
to  the  greateft  Nicety,  and  expreffed  under  the  Denomination 
of  common  Weights. 

It  has  hitherto,  however,  remained  impoflible  to  determine 
the  exadt  comparative  Weight  of  the  Body  of  Air  ;  it  appearing 
that  no  two  equal  Portions  of  Air,  taken  at  the  fame  time,  but 
at  different  Heights,  were  ever  of  equal  Weight;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  lower  Air  always  outweighed  the  higher.  And 
this  holds  fo  univerfally  true,  that  the  very  fame  Thing  is  ob- 
ferved  from  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  to  the  Tops  of  the  higheft 
Mountains ;  and  in  the  very  fame  Place,  at  different  Times,  the 
Ipecific  Gravity  of  the  Air  will  be  different. 

The  Atmofphere  in  our  Climate,  where-ever  it  has  hitherto 
been  obferved,  is  very  confiderably,  and  almoft  always  won¬ 
derfully  changing  with  refpedt  to  its  W  eight,  which  never  con¬ 
tinues  long  the  fame.  This  Variation  is  chiefly  apparent  when¬ 
ever  there  is  any  Alteration  in  the  Meteors  in  the  Air,  which 
is  very  frequent :  For  Rain,  fudden  great  Showers,  Fogs,  Hail, 
Snow,  Lightning,  Thunder,  Winds  from  various  Quarters, 
Storms,  W hirlwmds,  Drought,  and  the  Changes  of  the  planeta¬ 
ry  Afpedts,  are  certain  Indications  of  the  Atmofphere’s  be¬ 
coming  very  foon  of  a  new  or  different  Weight.  In  this  Affair 
the  different  Seafons  of  the  Year  likewife  produce  an  incredible 
Variation.  By  means,  therefore,  of  this  fucceffive  and  inceffant 
Mutability,  depending  on  fuch  a  Number  of  Caufes  which  are 
continually  reviving,  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  W eight  of  the 
Atmofphere  never  continues  long  the  fame.  And  hence  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  Effedts  about  the  Earth,  which  almoft  all 
depend  upon  the  Adtion  of  the  gravitating  Air,  are  in  a  perpe¬ 
tual  Viciflitude  and  Inconftancy  :  So  that  this  fingle  Mutability 
of  the  Air,  in  point  of  Weight,  is  the  Source  of  a  great  many 
Caufes  which  produce  different  Events.  In  the  mean  time 
however,  by  the  help  of  very  accurate  Obfervations,  continued 
for  the  Space  of  above  eighty-fix  Years,  we  are  now  come  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  greateft  and  leaft  Gravity  of  Air  that  hap¬ 
pens  in  Europe  :  For,  upon  Examination,  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  greateft  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere  is  in  equilibria  with 
thirty  Inches  and  a  half  of  Quickfilver  in  the  Barometer,  but 
that  the  leaft  would  raife  it  only  to  twenty-feven  and  a  half;  fo 
that  the  Difference  appears  to  be  almoft  a  tenth  Part  of  its  great¬ 
eft  Weight,  within  which  Compafs  the  perpetual  Variation  of 
the  Gravitation  of  the  Atmofphere  is  included. 

This  daily  Alteration  depends  on  many  particular,  and  per¬ 
fectly  different  Caufes  ;  but  yet,  however,  fuch  as  are  intirely 
certain,  and  may  be  come  at  by  diligent  Obfervations.  And 
whenever  this  fhall  be  accomplifhed,  then  we  fhall  be  able  to 
form  a  regular  Judgment  of  this  Fluctuation,  which  at  prefent  is 
looked  upon  as  uncertain.  NicholausKrtlquius,  whofe  Genius, 
Learning,  and  indefatigable  Induftry,  highly  qualify  him  for  the 
Cultivation  of  thefe  Studies,  and  whofe  Meteorological  Tables, 


compofed  with  infinite  Diligence  and  Accuracy,  fhew  us  at  ono 
View  all  the  Caufes  contributing  to  every  Degree  of  the  increafcd 
Weight  of  the  Atmofphere,  has  given  Reafon  to  expect  farther 
Difcoveries.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  Inquiries  of  this 
great  Mafter  in  Natural  Knowledge  might  meet  with  Encou¬ 
ragement  equal  to  their  Author’s  Merit ;  left,  when  he  is  gone, 
we  fhould  look  in  vain  for  another  that  is  equally  qualified  for 
making  Difcoveries  of  this  Nature. 

Laitly,  It  has  been  likewife  obferved,  that  the  Weight  of  the 
common  Air,  about  our  Earth,  at  the  time  of  the  middle 
Weight  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  in  the  moft  temperate  Seafon 
of  the  \  ear,  is  to  that  of  Water  as  1  to  850  :  But  this  mult 
be  underftood  with  the  Conditions  mentioned  above,  otherwife 
nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  about  it. 

I  he  Air  refting  with  its  whole  Weight  upon  our  Earth, 
prefies  its  Surface  perpetually.  And  this  Preffure  upon  any  par¬ 
ticular  Body  is  equal  to  a  Force  which  would  fuftain  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  Column  of  Mercury  to  the  Height  it  then  {lands  at  in  the 
Barometer  ;  the  Bafe  of  which  Column  will  be  a  horizontal 
Plane,  cutting  a  Pyramid,  whofe  Apex  is  in  the  Center  of  the 
Earth,  whilft  its  Sides  touch  the  horizontal  Limits  of  the  Body 
thus  preffed  by  the  Air.  Thus  then  may  this  Power  be  every 
where  exactly  computed,  by  confidering  the  Height  of  the 
Quickfilver  in  the  Barometer  at  the  time  the  Computation  is 
made,  and  the  Magnitude  of  the  Surface  of  the  Body  preffed 
upon.  And  hence  it  is  inferred,  in  the  fecond  Place,  that  Bo¬ 
dies  placed  on  the  Earth  are  fo  much  the  more  preffed  by  the 
incumbent  Air,  the  nearer  they  are  to  its  Center  ;  for  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  demonftrated  in  Hydroftatics,  that  the  Preffures  of  Li¬ 
quids  upon  their  Bafes  are  in  Proportion  to  their  perpendicular 
Altitudes.  Hence,  therefore,  if  we  confider  the  Air  as  a  Li¬ 
quid,  every  where  homogeneous  and  incompreffible,  then  the 
Proportion  in  which  Bodies  are  compreffed  in  every  Part  of  the 
Perpendicular,  from  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  to  its  Center, 
might  be  eafily  difeovered  :  But  as  the  elaftic  Power  of  the  Air 
induces  a  great  many  very  different  Confiderations,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  treat  of  its  Effects  particularly.  Mean  time,  it 
appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  Bodies,  the  farther  they  are 
railed  above  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  the  lefs  in  Proportion  they 
are  affedted  by  the  Preffure  of  the  Air. .  But  it  mull  be  farther 
obferved,  that  Bodies  in  the  very  fame  Situation  will  be  more 
clofely  compreffed  together,  as  the  Weight  of  the  Air  is  aug¬ 
mented,  according  to  the  above  mentioned  Obfervations.  And, 
again,  as  foon  as  ever  the  fame  Air  decreafes  in  its  Weight, 
the  Preffure  upon  thefe  Bodies  will  be  proportionably  diminifh- 
ed.  Moreover,  all  thofe  Bodies  that  are  expofed  to  the  Air  are 
never  long  compreffed  with  the  fame  external  Force,  but  the 
Compreffion  they  fuffer  is  varying  continually  ;  with  this  Limita¬ 
tion  however,  that  the  Difference  of  the  Preffure  is  never  found 
in  the  fame  Place  to  exceed  one  tenth  of  the  whole  :  Therefore, 
the  Air  itfelf,  while  by  refting  on  all  Bodies  it  thus  compreffes 
them  with  various  Forces,  muft  likewife  in  Proportion  be  re- 
preffed  by  them,  provided  they  are  elaftic,  or  fuch  as  have  in 
them  an  innate  Effort  to  expand  themfelves,  or  to  recover 
that  Size  which  is  natural  to  them.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  in  all  Bodies,  which  are  fituated  in  the  Air,  there  is 
a  perpetual  Ofcillation  of  their  Particles,  correfponding  to  the 
reciprocal  Augmentation  or  Diminution  of  the  Weight  of  the 
Air.  This  Ofcillation  is  but  fmall  indeed,  as  being  confined 
within  the  Limits  above  fpecified,  for  the  Compafs  of  its  Vari¬ 
ation  ;  but  ftill  it  is  a  proper  Ofcillation,  and  is  almoft  continual. 
I  his  Alteration,  joined  with  the  perpetual  Change  brought 
about  with  refpedt  to  the  Bulk  of  Bodies  by  the  Adtions  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  muft  have  very  confiderable  Effedts.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge,  therefore,  two  perpetual  Caufes  of  the  conftant,  internal 
Motion  of  all  the  Particles  of  elaftic  Bodies ;  which  are  Fire, 
and  the  Atmofphere.  However,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
upon  Bodies  which  are  abfolutely  foft,  if  any  there  are  intirely 
deftitute  of  a  Power  to  recover  their  former  Figure,  when  the 
Force  that  prefles  them  is  removed  ;  and  upon  Bodies,  fuch  as 
Water,  which  cannot  by  any  external  Weights  be  reduced  into 
a  fmaller  Space  ;  upon  fuch,  I  fay,  the  compreffive  Force  of 
the  Atmofphere,  with  regard  to  its  Increafe  or  Diminution,  has 
no  Effedt ;  and,  confequently,  upon  fuch  Bodies  the  reciprocal 
Ofcillation  we  have  mentioned  will  be  of  no  Efficacy.  Seeing 
then  that  Fire  adds  equally,  and  even  more  upon  thefe  very  Bo¬ 
dies  than  on  all  others,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Power  of 
Fire,  on  this  Account,  is  to  be  regarded  as  far  more  univerfal 
than  that  of  Air,  and  confequently  of  any  other  Body. 

It  will  now  be  of  Service  to  us,  if,  with  a  View  to  Chymiftry, 
we  take  notice  of  thofe  Effedts  which  the  external  Air  pro r 
duces,  confidered  as  a  Fluid  and  gravitating  Body  together  ; 
for  in  this  Light  it  evidently  appears,  that  it  muft  reft  with  fome 
Force  upon  the  outward  Surfaces  of  all  Bodies,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  above.  Hence  therefore,  in  the  firft  Place,  it  will  infi- 
nuate  itfelf  between  the  Surfaces  of  all  Bodies,  the  Diftances  of 
which,  frond  one  another,  leave  Interftices  wide  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  external  Air,  which,  by  its  Subtilty,  or  the  loofe  I  ex- 
ture  of  its  Parts,  may  be  able  to  enter  into  thefe  void  Spaces. 
Hence,  alfo,  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  little  invifible  Pores 
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of  Bodies,  though,  in  Appearance,  perfedtly  empty,  are,  in 
Reality,  common  Air.  And  fince  this  Air  muft  certainly,  in 
thofe  Interftices,  perform  all  the  Effedts  which  are  proper  to 
it,  hence  an  infinite  Number  of  the  Operations  of  Nature  will 
ef  confequence  depend  upon  it.  Secondly,  it  is  a  curious  Ob- 
fervation  in  Hydroftatics,  that  the  heavy  and  fluid  Air  preflcs 
upon  every  Side  of  Bodies  with  an  equal  Force,  whether  the 
horizontal,  vertical,  fuperior,  inferior,  or  oblique.  This  is  de- 
monftrated  in  that  Science. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Confideration  of  thofe  peculiar  Pro¬ 
perties  which  are  pofleffed  by  the  Air  alone. 

The  firft  then  that  here  offers  itfelf  to  our  Observation,  is 
its  Elafticity.  This  is  that  Angular  Quality,  by  which  all  known 
Air,  poffeffing  a  certain  Space,  and  being  confined  there,  fo 
that  it  cannot  efcape,  will,  if  it  is  prefled  together  by  a  deter¬ 
mined  Weight,  reduce  itfelf  into  a  lefs  Spac«,  which  will  be 
always  in  a  reciprocal  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Weight 
that  adls  upon  it ;  with  this  Circumftance,  however,  always 
attending  it,  that  it  will  conftantly,  by  a  fpontaneous  Expan¬ 
sion,  recover  again  the  Space  it  had  loft,  in  Proportion  as  the 
compreflive  Force  is  diminifhed  ;  and  when  this  Force  comes  to 
be  the  fame  as  it  was  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Experiment,  then 
the  aerial  Mafs  will  always  infallibly  expand  itfelf  throughout 
the  whole  Space  that  it  before  took  up,  provided  that  no  other 
Caufe,  in  the  mean  time,  intervenes  to  prevent  it.  If  the 
Preflure  is  leflened,  Air  extends  itfelf  to  a  larger  Space  ;  if  it 
is  increafed,  it  reduces  itfelf  into  a  lefs. 

Now  fuch  a  Difpofition  to  yield  fo  readily  to  fuch  a 
Compreflion,  and  yet  recover  itfelf  with  fuch  a  Spring,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  been  obferved  in  any  other  Liquid 
hitherto  examined.  It  is  certain  no  fuch  thing  is  difeovered  in 
Alcohol,  Oil,  Water,  Spirits,  or  any  Lixivia.  For  though  all 
thefe  are  contracted  by  Cold,  and  dilated  by  Heat,  yet  they  are 
not  comprefled  by  Weight  fo  as  to  take  up  lefs  Space  ;  nor  be¬ 
ing  freed  from  Preflure,  do  .  they  expand  themfelves.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  peculiar  Property  of  Air. 

This  Elafticity  of  the  Air  cannot  be  deftroyed,  inafmuch  as, 
upon  Examination  by  every  Kind  of  Experiment,  it  has  always 
remained  elaftic  ;  nor  are  its  elaftic  Parts,  either  by  long  Reft, 
or  the  greateft  Preflure,  ever  fo  altered  as  to  lofe  their  Elafti¬ 
city.  For  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mariotte  having,  with  a  particular 
View  to  this,  kept  common  Air  ftrongly  comprefled,  and  fhut 
up  in  a  Wind-gun,  found,  upon  their  fetting  it  again  at  Liberty, 
that  it  was  perfectly  as  elaftic  as  it  was  before.  And  laftly,  that 
great  Geometrician  Robervallius,  examining  Air  which  had 
been  fhut  up  for  the  Space  of  fifteen  Years  in  the  like  Manner, 
found  that  it  had  not  loft  any  thing  of  its  Elafticity.  See  Du 
Hamel ,  Hijl.  de  /’ Ac.  Roy .  des  Sc.  p.  368.  But  it  will  hereafter 
farther  appear,  that  even  thofe  elaftic  Particles  of  Air  which  are 
detained  in  the  Interftices  of  the  moft  internal  Parts  of  fluid  or 
folid  Bodies,  do,  when  they  are  fet  free  from  thofe  Confine¬ 
ments,  and  are  afterwards  united  to  other  Particles^  exert  a- 
gain  that  Elafticity,  which  they  feemed  to  have  loft,  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  as  not  to  give  the  leaft  Indication  of  retaining  it ;  for 
as  foon  as  ever  they  recover  their  Liberty,  they  produce  incre¬ 
dible  Effedts,  which  can  be  attributed  to  their  Elafticity  alone  ; 
and  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  neither  Time  nor  Reft,  nor 
even  their  fuppofed  Concretion  with  animal,  vegetable,  or 
foffil  Subftances,  are  ever  able  to  deftroy  this  wonderful  Property 
of  the  Air.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  fuch  is  the  Nature 
of  Air,  that  its  elaftic  Particles,  when  feparate  and  by  them¬ 
felves,  may  be  fo  united  to  other  Bodies,  by  which  they  are 
intercepted,  or  at  leaft  may  reft  in  them  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
as  not,  for  Ages  together,  to  produce  any  elaftic  Effedt ;  and 
that  upon  being  freed  from  thofe  Bodies,  and  united  with  others 
of  the  like  Nature,  they  demonftrate  that  they  have  intirely 
retained  their  Elafticity.  Flartfhorn,  for  Example,  may  be 
preferved  for  Ages  ;  and  yet,  upon  a  chymical  Examination  of 
fome  which  had  been  kept  above  fifty  Years,  and  by  this 
Means  was  grown  exceeding  hard  and  dry,  it  is  furprifing  what 
a  prodigious  Quantity  of  elaftic  Air  it  yielded  in  its  Refolu- 
tion.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  very  probable,  that  one  Angle, 
aerial  Particle  is  not  elaftic,  with  refpedt  to  the  Increafe  or 
Decreafe  of  incumbent  Weights ;  but  that  this  Elafticity  then 
only  exifts,  when  two  fuch  Particles  of  Air  come  to  touch  and 
repel  one  another ;  and  that,  confequently,  if  thefe  aerial 
Particles  were  fo  far  diftant  from  each  other,  as  that  this  re¬ 
pelling  Force  fhould  utterly  ceafe,  then  this  whole  Fluid  would, 
for  that  time,  neither  fpontaneoufly  expand  itfelf,  nor  in  the 
leaft  refift  any  Compreflion ;  but  would  then  only  exert  this 
Power,  when  by  being  prefled  clofe  to  one  another,  they  fhould 
begin  to  come  within  the  Sphere  of  each  other’s  Adtivity.  One 
aerial  Particle,  therefore,  would  have  nothing  of  this  elaftic 
Power  ;  but  it  would  be  only  the  joint  Effort  of  feveral. 
Hence  then,  in  all  Appearance,  the  elaftic  Force  of  Air  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  conftant  and  immutable. 

But  in  what  Manner,  or  to  what  Degree  fofever  Air  has 
been  condenfed  by  the  utmoft  Power  of  Weights,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  remained,  even  in  that  Condition,  very  fluid  ;  for  after  it 
has  been  contracted  to  a  great  Denfity,  it  has  conftantly  reftored 
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itfelf  again,  fo  as  to  fill  exadtly  the  former  Space  ;  all  the  Par¬ 
ticles  receding  from  each  other  as  readily  as  they  before  came 
together.  Since,  therefore,  by  every  Experiment  that  has 
been  hitherto  made,  this  Property  has  been  always  found  to 
take  place,  we  may  fafely  aflert,  that  the  Fluidity  of  the  Air, 
in  all  the  large  Compafs,  from  the  moft  rarefied  to  the  meft 
condenfed,  remains  without  Alteration  ;  and  that  therefore  it 
is  neither  capable  of  being  confolidated  by  the  intenfeft  Cold, 
or  the  greateft  Degree  of  Compreflion  we  are  acquainted  with. 

But'nothing  in  this  Elafticity  of  ' the  Air  appears  a  greater 
Paradox  to  Perfons  not  acquainted  with  thefe  Speculations,  than 

what  Mr.  Boyle  has  evinced  with  much  Certainty,  viz.  that  the 

elaftic  Power  which  prevails  in  any  particular  Portion  of  the 
Air,  can,  without  any  greater  Condenfation  than  what  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  comprefling  Air  itfelf,  fuftain  all  the  force  of  a  whole 
Column  of  the  incumbent  Atmofphere.  And  fecondly,  that 
this  elaftic  Power,  in  fuch  a  very  fmall  Portion  of  Air,  can, 
by  expanding  itfelf,  repel  the  Bodies  which  comprefs  it  with 
as  much  Force,  as  that  which  is  exerted  by  the  whole  external 
Body  of  Air. 

T  his  efficacious  Power  of  the  Air  the  Chymifts  ought  to 
have  a  particular  Regard  to,  fince  in  all  their  Operations  per¬ 
formed  by  Means  of  Fire  in  clofe  Veffels,  this  elaftic  Force  pro¬ 
duces  wonderful  and  often  very  terrible  Effedls,  adting  with  a 
violent  compreflive  Force  upon  the  Contents,  often  burfting  the 
Veffels,  and  producing  many  other  great  Events. 

A  very  little  Portion  of  Air,  therefore,  wherever  con¬ 
fined,  is  capable  of  producing  the  very  fame  Effedts  as  a  very 
large  Quantity  in  another  Place  ;  for  if  any  Portion  of  com¬ 
mon  Air  is  contained  within  a  Cavity  that  is  eafily  compreffible, 
it  will  there  fuftain  the  whole  Preflure,  and  wholly  keep  out 
the  intire  Body  of  the  Atmofphere.  And  whenever  the  Air 
in  that  Place  is  heated  by  Fire,  or  freed  from  its  external  Pref- 
fure,  it  immediately,  by  expanding  itfelf,  becomes  fo  rare,  as 
to  produce  fuch  Effedts  as  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  greateft 
Body  of  Air. 

Another  Law  of  the  Elafticity  of  the  Air  is,  that  when  it  is 
condenfed  in  a  certain  and  determinate  Degree,  it  acquires  by 
the  Application  of  Heat  a  greater  Power  to  expand  itfelf  on  all 
Sides,  than  it  had  before.  And  this  Power  of  Rarefaction 
arifing  from  Heat,  has  the  fame  Effedt  as  if  that  Air  had  been 
made  denfer  in  Proportion  to  the  Degree  of  Heat  which  it  be¬ 
fore  obtained. 

This  Expanfion  by  Heat  is  fooner  brought  about  in  Air,  than 
any  other  Body,  either  fluid  or  folid,  hitherto  known  in  the 
Univerfe.  In  Drebbelius’s  Thermometer,  an  Increafe  of  Heat, 
not  perceptible  without  fuch  a  Contrivance,  Ihews  immediately 
a  fenfible  Rarefadtion  of  the  Air. 

It  is  farther  evident  from  Experiments,  that  of  all  known 
Bodies,  Air  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  expanded  by  Fire  to 
fo  great  a  Degree  ;  for  Air,  by  the  Application  of  Fire,  becomes 
fo  rare,  that  neither  the  Meafure  or  Limits  of  fuch  its  Dilata¬ 
tion  have  been  yet  difeovered.  The  Heat  of  boiling  Water  ex¬ 
pands  the  Air  to  a  third  Part  of  its  Bulk.  Hijl.  de  V  Acad.  Roy. 
des  Scien.  1699.  p.  101.  In  the  Heat  then  which  is  capable  of 
fufing  Iron,  certainly  this  Expanfion  of  the  Air  muft  be  im- 
menfely  great. 

In  this  Part  of  the  Hijlory  of  Air  Boerhaave  feems  to  mfiake ; 
for  Water  is  capable  of  a  much  greater  Degree  of  Expanfion 
by  Fire  than  Air ,  fo  as  to  exert  a  prodigious  Force ,  by  which 
very  large  Weights  are  eafily  elevated.  Now  I  know  no  Experi¬ 
ment  which  evinces  clearly  that  it  is  pofible  to  rarefy  Air  by  the 
Heat  of  an  artificial  Fire ,  fo  as  to  make  it  take  up  more  than 
three  times  the  Space  into  which  it  is  expanded  in  its  natural 
State. 

It  is  alfo  found,  that  unequal  Mafles  of  Air,  but  of  the 
fame  Denfity,  are  always  expanded  in  the  fame  Meafure  by  the 
fame  Degree  of  Fire  ;  fo  that  thefe  Expanfions  in  the  fame  De¬ 
gree  of  Denfity,  by  a  conftant  Law  of  Nature,  always  are  in 
Proportion  to  the  Augmentations  of  the  Heat  applied.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  the  Expanfion  ot  Air  of  a  given  Denfity,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Degree  of  Heat,  is  once  difeovered,  it  will  conftantly  hold 
good  in  all  fimilar  Cafes.  Upon  this  Subjedt  let  me  refer  you  to 
fome  very  curious  Obfervations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1699.  P'  1 1 3-  and  likewife  in  the  Memoirs 
for  1702. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Elafticity  of  the  Air,  this  is  likewife 
conftantly  obferved,  that  the  more  it  is  condenfed  by  Preflure, 
the  greater  elaftic  Force  will  it  acquire  by  the  fame  Degree  of 
hire,  and  that  nearly  in  a  diredt  Ratio  of  the  Denfities;  which 
very  curious  Property,  to  the  great  Advantage  of  Chymiftry, 
was  difeovered  by  the  ingenious  Monfieur  des  Amonton’r  Hfi. 
del'  Acad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1702.  Mem.  155.  Hence,  then,  it 
follows,  that  a  Portion  of  Air  that  is  exceeding  denfe,  may,  by 
Means  of  a  very  little  Fire,  acquire  the  greateft  refilling  Force. 

If,  therefore,  it  were  poflible  that  common  Air  could  in 
Reality  be  condenfed  into  a  Space  eight  hundred  times  lefs  than 
what  it  naturally  takes  up,  then  it  might,  by  bein^  adled  upon 
by  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water,  fuftain  29600  Inches  of  Mercury; 
fince  common  Air,  by  the  Lme  Degree  of  Heat,  will  elevate  it 
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to  37  ;  which  icnmenfe  Force  teaches  us,  that  if  die  fierceft 
fubterraneous  Fire  fhould,  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Air  reduced  to  one  eight  hundredth  Part  of  its  Bulk, 
there  would  thence  arife  a  moft  incredible  Force,  vaftly  fu- 
perior  to  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  This,  however,  is 
certain,  that  if  you  increafe  the  Dcnfity  of  the  Air,  and  at 
the  fame  time  augment  the  Heat  that  is  applied  to  it,  then  the 
elaftic  Power  of  the  Air  will  always  be  increafed  in  a  compound 
Ratio  of  both. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  lefs  the  Air  iscomprelTed,  the  lefs 
is  the  elaftic  Force  that  it  acquires  from  the  fame  Degree  of 
Heat.  So  that  Air  which  by  any  Means  is  rendered  twice  rarer, 
requires  twice  as  much  Heat  to  make  it  require  the  fame  Ela- 
fticity  that  it  had  before,  and  thus  in  any  Degree  of  Rare¬ 
faction. 

Thefe  things  the  fame  celebrated  Author,  in  the  Places  laft 
mentioned,  has  demonftrated  by  the  moft  correbb  Experiments. 
And  hence  we  underftand,  that  the  Air  in  the  higheft  Regions 
of  the  Atmofphere  will  fcarcely  acquire  any  Increafe  of  its 
elaftic  Force  from  the  moft  intenfe  Heat ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  become  almoft  unabbive,  on  account  of  its  exceeding  Ra- 
rety  ;  and  this  anfwers  perfectly  to  Obfervation. 

The  laft  Law  which  is  difeovered  in  the  Elafticity  of  Air  is, 
that  it  is  contrabbed  into  a  fmaller  Space  by  Cold,  as  it  is  by 
an  Increafe  of  Weight.  Hence  its  Denfity  is  always  increafed 
in  Proportion  to  the  Augmentation  of  the  Cold. 

It  may  be  of  fome  Importance  to  Chymiftry  to  confider  thefe 
Properties  of  Air,  which  I  have  related  from  the  illuftrious 
Boerhaave,  who  has  collected  every  thing  material  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  Authors  who  have  wrote  on  this  SubjeCt.  It  will  be  of 
equal  Ufe,  with  refpeCt  to  Phyfic,  to  be  acquainted  with  thofe 
Bodies  which  float  in  the  Air.  And  thefe  are  incredibly  nu¬ 
merous,  of  various  Natures,  and  perfectly  different  in  different 
Parts  of  the  Atmofphere.  We  fhall  not  therefore  deviate  much 
from  the  Truth,  if  we  confider  it  as  a  Chaos,  in  which  Corpufcles 
of  almoft  every  Kind  being  confounded  together,  make  a 
Compofition,  confffting  of  the  moft  different  Things,  of  which 
it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  give  a  particular  Account,  that 
from  hence  we  may  be  enabled  to  make  juft  Conclufions  con¬ 
cerning  it. 

In  the  firft  Place,  then,  in  the  common  Air,  there  is  always 
and  every  where  Fire,  or  Heat. 

In  the  fecond  Place,  there  is  Water  contained  always  in 
the  Air,  and  in  every  Part  of  it,  and  that  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  it  does  not  appear  poflible,  by  any  known  Methods,  to  fe- 
parate  the  Water  intirely  from  it.  Water  is  every  Moment 
perfpiring  from  every  Perfon  in  Health,  in  an  invifible  Vapour. 
Sanbborius  computes,  that  in  the  Space  of  one  Night  and  Day, 
there  exhales  from  fuch  a  Perfon  nearly  the  Weight  of  five 
Pounds,  much  the  greateft  Part  of  which  is  Water.  A  vaft 
Quantity  of  aqueous  Steams  muft  therefore  be  continually  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  Animals  of  all  Kinds  that  are  fcattered  all  over 
the  Earth  ;  and  that  all  Plants  hkewife  fend  forth  a  dewy  aqueous 
Vapour,  is  a  Thing  that  has  been  long  confirmed  by  Obferva¬ 
tion:  But_  the  very  induftrious  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hales  has 
lately,  in  his  curious  Treatife  of  Vegetable  Sta ticks,  proved  by 
Experiments  what  piodigious  Quantities  of  aqueous  Vapours  ex¬ 
hale  from  Plants  ;  not  to  mention  the  Water,  that  by  means  of 
fubterraneous,  culinary  and  chymical  Fires,  is  continually  rare¬ 
fied  fo  as  to  rife  up  into  the  Air.  Dr.  Halley,  from  the  Obferva- 
tions  which  he  made  with  the  greateft  Care  and  Accuracy, 
has  made  it  appear,  that  from  the  Surface  of  the  JMediterranean 
alone,  in  one  Summer’s  Day,  there  exhales,  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Seafon  only,  without  any  Aftiftance  from  the  Wind, 
52,800,000,000  Hogfheads  of  Water.  See  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
And  the  Wind  and  Sun  elevate  from  the  Surface  of  that  Sea,’ 
ftill  a  much  largei  Quantity,  ibid.  If  we  compare  now  the 
Quantity  of  Fog,  Dew,  Rain,  Hoar-froft,  Hail,  Snow,  and 
nobburnal  Moifture,  that  may  be  collefted  in  the  Space  of  a 
whole  Year,  with  the  Water  which  in  the  fame  Space  of  Time 
by  means  of  the  natural  Heat,  has  exhaled  into  the  Air,  we 
fhall  find,  that  in  one  Year  there  falls  upon  the  Earth  enough 
to  cover  the  Surface  of  it  to  about  thirty  Inches  hfoh,  as  the 
induftrious  ICruquius  has  plainly  proved  by  his  Meteorological 
Tables.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  there  every  Year  exhales 
into  the  Air,  from  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Earth,  a  Quantity  equi¬ 
valent  to  thirty  Inches  Height  of  Water.  And  of  confequence,  fince 
th zArea  of  the  Earth’s  Surface  is  fufliciently  known,  it  is  eafy  to 
compute  the  immenfe  Quantity  of  Water  that  is'  perpetually 
fufperded  in  the  Air.  ^ 

And  that  W ater  is  contained  in  every  Portion  of  the  Air  is 
evident  to  the  Eye  in  the  Air-pump  ;  for  there,  as  the  Air/ by 
the  Abbion  of  the  Pump,  becomes  more  and  more  rare  and 
lefs  fit  to  fufpend  the  Water,  the  Infide  of  the  Glafs  becomes 
clouded  with  an  aqueous  Moifture  ;  the  'fame  Experiment  thus 
evidently  evincing,  that  Water  does  really  refide  in  all  Parts  of 
the  Air ;  and  that  as  the  elaftic  Part  of  the  Air  is  rendered 
more  rare,  it  becomes  lefs  capable  of  retaining  it. 

But  that  there  is  a  very  large  Quantity  of  Water  always  and 
every  where  difperfed  through  the  Air,  appears  evidently  to 


the  Eye  in  dry,  alcaline,  fiery  Fixed  Salts ;  for  if  thefe,  when 
they  are  perfe&ly  pure,  are  expofed  to  the  Air,  they  will  fpon- 
taneoufly  diflolve,  by  attracting  the  Water  out  of  it.  I  took 
at  nine  in  the  Morning,  two  Ounces  and  one  Dram  of  Salt  of 
Tartar,  dried  in  fuch  an  intenfe  Heat,  that  it  melted  in  the 
Crucible,  fo  that  noWater  at  all  remained  in  it.  I  then  placed  it 
in  a  Glafs  Bafon,  made  very  clean,  and  in  this  Manner  expofed 
it  to  the  Air,  in  cold,  dry  Weather,  from  the  17th  of  January 
to  the  20th,  in  a  Place  which  was  very  dry.  The  Confequence 
was,  that  upon  examining  it  by  the  Balance,  it  weighed  three 
Ounces  four  Drams  and  a  half;  fo  that  it  increafed  in  Weight 
an  Ounce,  three  Drams  and  a  half.  But  if  we  thus  examine  this 
Salt  by  a  Pair  of  Allay  Scales,  we  find  it  is  every  Moment 
gaining  fomething  in  Weight.  And  as  there  appears  fuch  an 
Increment  of  Weight  within  the  Compafs  of  three  Days,  fo  if 
it  is  kept  a  confiderable  time  in  the  Air,  the  whole  of  it  gene¬ 
rally  dilfolves  into  a  Liquor  intirely  fluid,  pinguious,  thick,  fome - 
what  tenacious,  and  unbbuous,  which  is  almoft  three  times 
heavier  than  the  Salt  firft  expofed,  and  this  Liquor  the  Chy- 
mifts  call  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium  ;  befides  which,  there 
will  remain  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bafon  a  very  fmall  Quantity 
of  a  white  Earth.  If  this  Liquor  thus  produced  by  the  Salt  and 
Air  be  put  into  a  Glafs  Cucurbit,  with  an  Alembic,  and  diftdled 
to  a  Drynefs,  very  pure  elementary  Water  will  come  over  into 
the  Receiver,  and  a  dry  Salt  of  Tartar,  purer  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  and  lefs  ponderous,  will  remain  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cucurbit.  The  Salt,  therefore,  receives  from  the  Air  this 
large  Quantity  of  Water.  And  here  we  mayobferve,  that  the 
Water  thus  communicated  to  the  Salt  from  the  Air,  diffblves 
it  in  a  very  different  Manner  from  what  it  would  have  been 
diflolved  by  pure  Water  poured  upon  it;  for  this  Dilution  in 
the  Air  being  flow  and  fucceflive,  by  the  Application  but  of  a 
very  fmall  Quantity  of  Water  at  a  time,  diffblves  only  the  pure 
alcaline  Salts  that  are  eafieft  of  Solution,  and  therefore  feparates 
this  Part  from  the  reft  which  is  diffolved  with  more  Difficulty, 
that  is,  which  is  fomewhat  more  terreftrial ;  and  this  cannot  be 
effebbed  by  any  other  Art.  And  hence,  by  fuch  repeated  Difto- 
lutions  and  Coagulations  this  whole  Salt  is  at  laft  converted  into 
an  Earth,  and  a  volatile  Principle,  which  difappears,  and  is 
not  perceptible  afterwards.  This  Van  Helmont  knew  very 
well,  and  other  Alchymifts  had  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  it 
long  before  him.  In  this  Experiment,  it  appears  particularly 
furprifing,  that  the  very  Moment,  as  it  were,  that  this  Salt 
is  taken  out  of  the  ftrongeft  Fire,  and  expofed  to  the  Air,  this 
Humebbation  and  Diflolution  commence,  and  the  Increafe  of 
Weight  perceptible  by  an  exabb  Balance  is  begun,  and  from 
that  Inftant  increafes  every  Moment.  And  this,  which  I  have 
very  often  beheld  withAftonifhment, has  happened  even  while  the 
Salt  has  continued  exceeding  hot,  and  been  kept  in  a  Place,  at 
the  fame  time,  which  was  very  much  heated  by  the  Fire ;  fo 
that  I  could  not,  with  the  utmoft  Care,  keep  the  "Water  of 
the  Air  from  uniting  with  the  Salt.  But  there  is  yet  another 
thing  to  be  obferved,  in  this  wonderful  Attrabbion  of  Water 
from  the  Air  into  a  dry  alcaline  Salt,  which,  fome  Years  ago, 
a  good  deal  engaged  my  Attention.  I  wanted  a  very  acrid, 
dry,  fixed  alcaline  Salt,  in  order  to  demonftrate  to  fome  Per¬ 
sons,  who  would  not  believe,  and  even  denied  the  Poflibility 
of  it,  that  there  might  be  a  Tinbbure  produced  in  an  Inftant 
fiom  that  Salt,  and  pure  Alcohol ;  a  Truth  which  fome  famous 
chymical  Authors  have,  in  their  Writings,  mentioned  as  a 
Fibbion.  This  Salt,  then,  rightly  prepared,  glowing  hot,  and 
as  yet  in  Fufion,  I  poured  into  a  very  hot  Brafs  Mortar,  and 
with  a  very  hot  Brafs  Peftle  rubbed  it  as  faft  as  I  poftibly 
could,  and  as  foon  as  ever  it  became  a  Powder,  I  put  it 
up  into  a  very  hot  and  dry  Glafs  Bottle,  and  immediately 
flopping  the  Mouth  with  a  Cork,  and  a  Piece  of  Bladder 
foftened  with  Oil,  fecured  it  as  clofe  as  I  poftibly  could.  The 
Confequence  was  this ;  when  I  came  to  try  the  Experiment, 
though  I  had  frequently  before  met  with  Succefs,  yet  the  Event 
at  that  time  would  not  anfwer.  Surprifed  at  this,  I  carefully 
examined  every  Circumftance  that  might  produce  thisVariation, 
and  difeovered  at  laft,  that  the  Surface  of  the  Salt  was  a  little 
moiftened  by  the  Air  in  the  Bottle  ;  and  that  therefore  this 
being  already  impregnated  with  Water,  the  Alcohol  could  not 
immediately  abb  upon  it. 

Now,  when  I  confider  this,  I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  in 
fo  fmall  a  Portion  of  Air  as  can  be  contained  in  a  Bottle,  which 
will  hold  but  three  Pints  of  Water,  there  is  Water  enough  to 
moiften  an  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  to  increafe  its  Weight. 
And  having  repeated  the  Experiment  with  the  fame  Succefs,  I 
learnt  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Water  contained  in  that  Por¬ 
tion  of  Air,  which  Water  is  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  times 
heavier  than  the  common  Air,  muft  of  confequence  make  up 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Weight  which  is  ftatically  difeovered  in 
the  Air  itfelf  :  For  if  one  eight  hundred  and  fiftieth  Part  of  the 
common  Air  was  Water,  then  the  whole  Weight  of  the  Air 
would  certainly  be  owing  to  Water  alone,  which  floats  in 
it ;  and  the  other  Parts,  contained  in  the  aerial  Mafs,  would 
make  nothing  towards  the  Weight  of  it,  and  would  not,  per- 
haps,  gravitate  at  all.  Upon  this  Subjebb  I  had  fome  Conver- 
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fation  formerly  with  my  Friend  Mr.  Henry  Van  Deventer, 
famous  for  his  valuable  Writings  on  Midwifry,  who  told  me, 
he  had  obferved  the  very  fame  Thing. 

If  we  conftder  all  thefe  Phenomena  with  Attention,  we  muft 
hence  infer  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  the  following  Proportions. 
Either,  firft,  the  Air,  in  all  ftill,  clofe,  and  fubterraneous 
Places,  muft  be  in  a  perpetual  Motion,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
apply  that  little  Quantity  of  Water,  which  is  diffufed  through 
its  whole  Mafs,  to  the  Surface  of  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  fo  as  to 
leave  it  there  ;  for  if  a  Cubic  Foot  of  Air  contains  at  the  moft 
5V3-  of  a  Pound  Troy  Weight  of  Water,  and  communicates, 
within  a  Veffel  clofe  ftopt,  this  Water  to  the  Salt,  then  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  all  the  Air  muft  fo  revolve  about  the  Surface  of  the 
Salt,  as  that  all  its  Parts  may  fucceffively  come  in  Contact  with 
it,  and  thus  depofite  the  Water  they  contain :  Or  elfe,  fecondly, 
we  muft  conclude,  that  thofe  Particles  of  Water,  which  at  one 
time  are  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  Mafs  of  Air,  are  at 
another  time  fo  moved  through  that  Mafs,  as  that  they  are  per¬ 
petually  and  fucceffively,  fometimes  in  one  Part  of  the  aerial 
Space,  and  fometimes  in  another,  till  at  laft  they  all  meet  with 
that  Salt  which  is  placed  within  it :  Or,  in  the  third  Place,  we 
muft  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  true  attradlive  Power  betwixt 
a  fiery,  fixed  Alcali,  and  Water;  fo  that,  like  two  Magnets, 
they  reciprocally  attract  each  other,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  we 
read  in  Sendivogius ,  of  an  Alcali  of  the  Earth,  that  attracts  the 
celeftial  Dew,  in  order  to  Fertilization.  If  a  mutual  Attracti¬ 
on  is  the  Caufe  of  thefe  Appearances,  the  attractive  Power  be¬ 
twixt  the  Water  of  the  Air  and  an  alcaline  Salt  muft  extend  to 
a  confiderable  Diftance,  fince  a  very  little  of  the  Salt  will  grow 
four  times  as  heavy  at  it  was  at  firft,  by  means  of  the  attracted 
Water  ;  for  an  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  whilft  it  is  converted 
into  four  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium ,  muft  have 
drawn  into  it  three  Ounces  of  Water  :  But  three  Ounces  of 
'Water  require  at  leaft  two  Cubic  Feet  and  a  half  of  Air  to  be 
diffufed  through  it,  in  order  to  be  attracted  into  that  one  Ounce 
of  Salt ;  which  Space,  with  refpeCt  to  that  one  Ounce  of  Salt, 
is  very  great ;  but  from  all  kinds  of  Experiments,  it  ap¬ 
pears  very  probable,  that  all  thefe  three  Caufes  concur,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  die  Production  of  this  EffeCt. 

But  nothing  appears  more  extraordinary  in  this  Affair,  than 
that,  whilft  the  Water  is  drawn  into  the  Alcali  from  the  Air, 
and  thus  makes  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium,  which  in  W eight 
is  to  Water  as  feven  to  five,  but  to  Air  as  1190  to  1,  there 
Ihould  be  found  in  it  nothing  of  the  aerial  Elafticity ;  fo  that  this 
Alcali  thus  feparates  the  Water  from  elaftic  Air,  and  unites  it 
to  itfelf,  but  rejeCts  intirely  the  aerial  elaftic  Quality.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  appears,  that  Air,  free  from  Water,  is  very  elaftic  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  replete  with  watery  Vapours, 
it  proportionably  lofes  fomewhat  of  its  proper  Elafticity  ;  and 
again,  that  by  means  of  a  great  Quantity  of  fixed  alcaline  Salt 
produced  on  the  Earth,  a  vaft  deal  of  Water  may  be  drawn 
out  of  the  Air. 

In  continued  ferene  and  very  dry  Weather,  the  Air  becomes 
always  more  ponderous,  the  Atmofphere  heavier,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ter  mounts  higher  in  the  Air  ;  fo  that,  in  reality,  there  is  never 
more  Water  in  the  Atmofphere  than  at  that  time,  when,  by 
reafon  of  the  Drynefs  here  below,  People  generally  imagine  there 
is  the  leaft  of  all :  But  the  W ater  then  is  far  more  widely  diftri- 
buted  and  difperfed  ;  for  the  higher  from  the  Earth  the  Water 
afcends  in  the  Atmofphere,  the  greater  are  the  Spaces  into  which 
it  is  diffufed,  and  the  farther,  confequently,  its  Particles  recede 
from  each  other ;  and  then  they  exift  feparately,  and  do 
not  immediately  unite,  nor  afford  any  Moifture.  But  if  the 
Barometer  is  very  high,  and  at  the  fame  time  thick  and  ftinking 
Fogs  appear,  then  the  watery  Particles  almoft  always  float  be¬ 
low,  along  with  grofs,  unCtuous,  and  faline  Exhalations ;  all 
which,  at  that  time,  are  not  equally  mixed  together.  Again, 
when  the  Barometer  is  very  low,  and  the  Weather  at  the  fame 
time  is  very  hot  and  cloudy,  then  the  Water  comes  down  to 
the  lower  Regions,  but  in  an  uniform  Vapour,  very  moift,  but 
not  yet  producing  Rain.  From  thefe  Observation  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  Air,  when  loaded  with  abundance  of  Water,  often  ap¬ 
pears  very  dry,  bright,  and  perfectly  clear  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  lefs  Water  in  it,  it  may,  by  the  De- 
fcent,  Collection,  and  unequal  Diftribution  of  the  Water,  ap¬ 
pear  cloudy,  dark,  and  very  moift.  And  this  is  demonftrated 
evidently  in  Cucurbits,  Alembics,  and  Glafs  Receivers,  whilft 
Water  is  diftilling  in  them  :  For  if  the  Veffels  are  kept  ftopt 
very  clofe,  whilft  the  Diftillation  is  going  forward,  all  appears 
bright  and  clear,  and  no  cloudy  Vapour  is  feen  ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  Water  in  the  Cucurbit,  upon  the  Removal  of  the  Alembic, 
begins  to  evaporate  freely  into  the  Air,  the  whole  appears  covered 
with  watery  and  very  thick  Vapours,  the  equable  Compreffure 
being  now  removed. 

But  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  when  the  Weather  is  fair  and 
very  dry,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  has  been  for  a  confider¬ 
able  time  parched  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  then  not  only  the 
Water,  but  other  Particles  likewife  lefs  volatile,  as  the  oily  and 
faline,  are,  by  the  Power  of  the  folar  Rays,  carried  up  into  the 
Air,  and  fill  that  Part  of  it  which  lies  neareft  the  Surface  of  the 


Earth.  And  as  long  as  thefe  Exhalations  are  kept  in  Agitation 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  fo  long  nothing  of  them  appears  to  the 
Eye  :  But  as  foon  as  the  folar  Heat,  which  at  Three  in  the  Af¬ 
ternoon  is  the  greateft,  begins  to  remit,  the  Air  foon  after  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  cool,  though  the  Earth,  which  retains  the  Heat 
communicated  to  it  by  the  Sun  a  thoufand  times  longer  than  the 
Air,  being  yet  hot,  continues  to  breathe  out  Exhalations  ;  and 
hence  there  is  collected  a  white,  denfe  Vapour,  which  is  cool 
above,  but  ftill  continues  warm  below.  This  Vapour,  there¬ 
fore,  appears  firft  in  Ditches,  and  watery  or  marfhy  Places; 
whence  difperfing  itfelf  by  Degrees,  it  covers  the  Face  of  the 
Earth  in  the  Evening  and  Night-time,  with  a  Cloud,  confift- 
ing  of  Particles  of  this  Sort,  which  in  the  Morning  is  again 
diffipated  by  the  Heat  of  the  riling  Sun.  And  this  is  what  we 
ufually  call  Dew  ;  which  appears,  from  what  is  here  faid  of  its 
Production,  to  be  a  very  compound  Fluid  ;  fo  that  nothing  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  afferted  concerning  its  Properties,  which  would 
under  all  Circumftances  hold  true :  For  fince  it  is  a  Compofition 
of  all  the  Corpufcles  of  the  Earth,  which  are  rendered  volatile 
by  the  folar  Heat  in  Summer,  exhaling  and  defeending  again, 
and  blended  and  confounded  together,  it  muft  doubtlefs  appear, 
upon  the  leaft  Confideration,  to  be  a  perfeCt  Chaos.  More¬ 
over,  in  syery  particular  Part  of  the  Earth,  it  muft  be  of  a 
Nature  intirely  different,  according  to  the  various  Sorts  of  the 
Bodies  in  the  Place  where  it  is  produced.  In  Gravel-pits,  for 
Inftance,  and  in  high,  dry,  heathy  Grounds,  of  a  large  Ex¬ 
tent,  there  is  collected  but  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  this  Vapour, 
and  that  almoft  intirely  watery  ;  whilft  that  which  is  collected 
about  ftanding  Waters,  Fens,  Morafles,  fat  bituminous  Grounds, 
and  Places  abounding  with  the  Exhalations  of  putrefied  Fifli 
and  other  Animals,  is  perfectly  of  a  different  Nature,  and  often 
pernicious  to  Mankind.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Chymifts,  in  the  artificial  Refolution  of  Dew,  have  met  with 
fuch  contrary  Principles,  and  written  fo  differently  upon  the 
SubjeCt,  that  you  can  fcarcely  find  two  of  them  that  give  the 
fame  Account  of  it.  And  as  for  thofe  who  expeCt  to  find  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  the  univerfal  Menftruum,  the  Mercury  of  the 
Philofophers,  and  the  Nitre  and  Steel  of  Sendivogius  in  Dew, 
they  fcarcely  feem  to  have  read  the  Works  of  thefe  Philofophers 
to  any  Purpofe.  That  this,  however,  is  a  very  fharp,  fapona- 
ceous,  pinguious  Liquid,  abounding  with  a  good  deal  of  Nou- 
•rifhment  for  Vegetables,  I  do  not  deny.  A  Dew  too,  colle&ed 
in  a  certain  Part  of  the  Earth,  has  yielded,  by  Diftillation,  a 
Liquor  that  impreffed  upon  Glafs  the  lively  Colours  of  the 
Rainbow,  which  could  neither  be  removed  by  FriCiion,  an  al¬ 
caline  Lixivium,  or  Aqua-fortis:  And  this  Liquor  was  inflam¬ 
mable,  like  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  appears  from  the  chymical  Ex¬ 
periments  related  in  the  Republic  of  Letters ,  tom.  i.  p.  590. 
And  again,  diftilled  Dew,  digeftedfor  the  Space  of  eight  Days  in 
a  gentle  Heat,  and  by  repeated  Diftillation  rendered  fix  times 
more  fubtil,  is  faid  to  have  broke  three  Glafs  Veffels,  and  ta 
have  remained  perfe&y  infipid,  though  it  was  fo  very  thin,  that 
it  refembled  pure  Spirit,  ibid.  1708,"/..  152.  And  farther,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfattions ,  Dew  is  deferibed  as  being  like 
Butter,  of  a  yellowifli- white  Colour,  foft,  melting  by  being 
rubbed  upon  the  Hand,  and  growing  dry  and  hardening  by  a 
moderate  Heat,  of  a  feetid  Smell  in  the  Wdnter,  and,  in  the 
Spring  particularly,  produced  in  the  Night-time  in  pretty  large 
Lumps.  But  the  Nature  of  Dew  is  likewife  furprifingly  various, 
according  to  the  different  Difpofitions  of  the  Weather,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  and  fucceffive  Changes  of  the  Meteors  in 
the  Air  ;  for  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  very  minute  Seeds 
of  fmall  Plants,  and  the  invifible  Eggs  of  the  fmalleft  InfeCfs 
are  mixed  with  it,  together  with  an  infinite  Number  of  other 
Things;  which  being  all  digefted,  fermented,  putrefied,  and 
diftilled  together,  yield,  at  different  times,  Principles  of  very 
different  Natures,  and  hence  lead  the  Chymifts  into  very  extra- 
ordinary  Opinions.  The  principal  Part,  therefore,  of  Dew,  is 

Water  ;  the  reft  becaufe  of  their  great  Variety,  cannot  pod- 
bly  be  determined.  r 

That  the  Clouds  are  produced  in  the  Air,  from  Water  only, 
fcarce  any  body  doubts  ;  but  Water,  every  where  equally  dif- 
pofed,  is  transparent  Clouds,  therefore,  are  collected  from 
what  is  beginning  to  be  Water,  the  Parts  of  which  are  c.rcum- 
volved  among  one  another  with  an  unequal  Motion,  neither 
refting  nor  moving  equally.  If  the  Water  that  is  floating  about 
m  the  Air  mounts  higher  and  higher,  its  Particles  "at  laft 
obtain  a  Situation  fo  far  above  the  Earth,  that  they  are  not  any 
longer  much  united  together,  but  receding  from  each  other, 
tney  do  not  then  conftitute  Water,  but  only  the  Elements  of 
it :  But  when  thefe  Elements  of  Water  come  to  defeend  again 
irom  the  upper  Regions,  and  are  contra&ed  into  final ler  Spaces, 
they  aliociate  together,  and  become  a  kind  of  Water  then 
forming  Clouds.  The  higher  therefore  the  Water  afcends  in 
the  Air,  the  more  ferene  and  dry  the  Weather  will  be,  and 
the  freer  from  Clouds  ;  and  the  contrary.  But  Water  is  carried 
np  to  a  very  confiderable  Height  in  the  Air  ;  for  in  Carniola, 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Venice,  there  are  Mountains  10274 
geometrical  beet  high,  on  the  Tops  of  which  there  are  Indica¬ 
tions  of  Moifture,  Att.  Lipf.  1689.  P’  552.  And  on  the 
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hio-heft  Tops  of  thofe  Mountains,  Nature  prefents  to  our  View 
perpetual  Snows;  a  certain  Proof  of  the  Elevation  of  Water  to 
fuchHeights.  And  even  overTeneriff,one  of  the  higheftMountains 
in  the  World,  there  conftantly,  about  Noon,  hang  Fogs,  or 
little  white  Clouds,  which  are  daily  refolved  into  Water,  which 
flows  in  fuch  Plenty  down  the  Mountains,  that  it  fupplies  the 
Place  of  Showers,  and  waters  the  whole  Ifland  without  Rain, 
Adi.  Lipf.  1691  ,/>.  98.  We  are  certain,  therefore,  that  Wa¬ 
ter  afcends  to  luch  a  Height :  But  had  we  fufficient  Obfervations 
to  confirm  the  Account  Maignanus  of  1  houloufe  gives,  in  his 
Treatife  of  Perfpedlive,  p.  93,  of  the  wonderful  Phenomenon 
which  he  fays  he  had  obferved,  the  Afcent  ot  the  Water  in  the 
Atmofphere  would  be  found  to  be  abundantly  higher:  hor  he 
tells  us,  that  in  a  very  clear  Night,  and  that  at  Midnight  too, 
there  appeared,  in  the  Month  of  Auguft,  an  exceeding  bright 
little  Cloud,  which  fpread  itfelf  almoft  as  far  as  the  Zenith,  or 
vertical  Part  of  the  Heavens  ;  and  fays,  that  Riccius  obferved 
the  fame  Thing  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rome  :  And,  from 
thefe  Obfervations,  he  infers,  that  Clouds  may  be  elevated  be¬ 
yond  the  Projection  of  the  Earth’s  Shadow.  But  this  Projection, 
if  aftronomically  computed  from  the  given  I  ime  and  Place  of 
the  appearing  Cloud,  would  make  it  at  a  prodigious  Diltance 
from  the  Earth  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  that  Appearance  was  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  afcribed  to  fome  other  unknown  Caufe,  refiding  in 
the  upper  Regions  of  the  Air,  fuch  a  one  as  forms  the  Aurora 
Boreales ,  or  Northern  Lights  ;  fince,  on  the  1  ops  of  the  higheft 
Mountains  there  are  rarely  obferved  any  Clouds  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  a  Spectator  placed  there,  they  appear  below  him, 
towards  the  Valleys. 

The  lower  Air  being  full  of  Water,  the  Elements  thereof 
begin  to  unite,  and,  by  this  AfTociation,  to  form  fmall  Drops, 
which  falling  down,  produce  a  light  Rain,  generally  .thick,  but 
defcending  with  no  great  Force:  For  the  lefs  thefe  Drops  are, 
the  greater  are  their  Surfaces  with  refped  to  the  Quantity  of 
Water  they  contain,  and  confequently  are  the  lefs  inclinable  to 
delcend  with  Velocity  through  the  refilling  Air. 

But  when  the  Water  in  the  upper  Regions  of  the  Atmofphere 
is  colleded  together,  and  becomes  heavier,  and  begins  to  defcend, 
then,  by  gradually  falling  down,  it  continually  unites  to  it  the 
other  Particles  of  Water  which  it  meets  with  in  its  Fall.  By 
this  means  are  produced  thofe  very  large  Drops  which  in  Europe 
have  been  obferved  of  three  Lines  in  Diameter,  but  among  the 
Negroes,  a  whole  Inch,  Adt.  Lipf.  Suppl.  i.  425  ;  which  Drops, 
containing  a  great  Weight  of  Water  under  a  Surface  fmall  in  Pro¬ 
portion,  rufh  more  violently  through  the  Air,  and  fall  to  the  Earth 
with  a  confiderable  Force.  The  higher  the  Place  is  from  which 
they  fall,  the  larger  the  Drops  are,  and  fo  vice  verfa  ;  for  it  has 
been  always  obferved,  that  the  Rain,  in  the  upper  Part  of  a 
high  Mountain,  is  the  fmalleft ;  but  that,  as  it  gradually 
defcends,  larger  Drops  are  formed,  till  at  the  Foot  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  it  produces  the  largeft  of  all.  Hence,  the  hardeft  Showers 
happen  in  Summer,  when  the  Water,  being  driven  rapidly 
downwards  ©n  a  fudden,  Thunder,  Lightning,  and  Tempefts 
are  caufed.  And  hence  alfo,  the  Drops  of  ShoWers,  in 
Summer-time,  are  ufually  larger  than  they  are  in  Winter. 
Laftly,  Obfervation  has  made  it  very  certain,  that  Rain,  in 
every  Part  of  the  Atmofphere,  is  there  the  fmalleft  where  it  is 
firft  produced. 

But  when  the  Air,  abounding  with  Water,  and  growing  cold 
during  the  Night-time,  is  carried  againft  the  upper  Parts  of  high 
Mountains,  efpecially  if  they  are  difpofed  in  a  long  Range,  then 
this  cold  and  denfe  Mafs  of  Bodies,  particularly  towards  the 
North  and  Eaft,  during  the  firft  Part  of  the  Night,  and  towards 
the  South  and  Weft  after  Midnight,  flops,  cools,  and  unites  this 
Water  of  the  Air,  and  converts  it  into  a  real  Fluid,  which 
gives  Rife  to  a  great  many  little  Rills,  which  in  the  higheft  Part 
of  the  Mountain  are  fmall,  but,  as  they  defcend,  and  are  joined 
together,  become  larger,  and  by  this  Means  produce  a  perpe¬ 
tual  Trickling  down  the  Mountain,  and  afford  an  incredible 
Quantity  of  Water,  which  runs  down,  and  produces  various 
Rivulets,  according  to  the  various  Channels  of  the  Mountain 
or  the  Lands  about  it ;  and  when  thefe,  by  fubterraneous  Pafla- 
ges,  defcend  from  a  high  Part  of  the  Mountain  to  any  Part  of 
the  Declivities,  and  there  burft  through  Outlets,  and  fo  dif- 
charge  their  Stream,  they  then  yield  a  pure  Water,  either  fall¬ 
ing  down,  or  bubbling  up  from  a  Spring.  And  here  it  is  very 
eafy  to  conceive,  that,  according  to  the  different  Height  of  the 
Springs,  in  refpe£t  to  the  Outlets,  the  playing  of  the  Fountains 
muft  be  various.  And  hence,  likewife,  it  is  eafy  to  account 
for  the  Variety  of  Springs,  both  in  the  Quantity  of  Water  and 
every  other  Circumftance.  And  hence  again  it  appears  farther, 
how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  there  are  no  Springs  but  where  there 
are  pretty  high  Mountains  ;  and  that  wherefoever  thefe  are. 
Springs  are  alfo  obferved  :  The  Truth  of  which  appears  no 
where  more  evidently,  than  in  the  fortunate  Valley  ofCaffimire, 
mentioned  by  Bernier  in  his  Defcriptitn  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Great  Mogul. 

This  Account  of  Springs  may  pofftbly  be  right  with  refpedt  to 
fome  ;  but  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  illujlrious  Author , 
that  this  is  the  Origin  of  all  Springs.  An  eafy  Computation  will 


make  the  contrary  evidently  appear.  Boerhaave  has  Jhewed  that 
the  Waters  exhaled  from  the  Earth  in  one  Tear ,  would  cover  the 
Surface  thereof  to  about  thirty  Inches  high.  And  if  this  is  all , 
the  Surface  of  the  ivhole  World  ivould  not  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
Thames ,  Trent ,  and  Severn ,  with  the  Quantities  of  Water  they 
yearly  carry  into  the  Ocean. 

Again,  wherefoever  there  are  fuch  Mountains  and  Springs, 
there  the  Water,  after  running  down  from  the  Mountains,  or 
perpetually  bubbling  from  the  Springs,  is  difeharged  into  Rills 
or  little  Currents,  continually  flowing  ;  but,  for  the  moft  Part, 
with  a  gentle  Courfe  at  their  Origins.  But,  when  ■•different 
Currents  join  their  Courfes  together,  the  Stream  becomes 
ftronger  ;  and  being  continually  augmented  by  Rivulets,  which 
difeharge  themfelves  into  it,  in  a  fhort  time  a  River  is  formed. 
I  his  again,  not  long  after,  being  ftill,  as  it  pafles,  augmented 
in  Strength  and  Quantity  by  the  AcceflTion  of  other  Streams, 
forms  a  River  ftill  flowing  with  a  more  rapid  Courfe,  always 
tending  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  Ground,  and  at  laft  dif- 
charging  itfelf  into  the  Sea,  from  which  it  never  returns  again  ; 
whole  Contents,  however,  in  the  whole,  are  by  this  Means 
never  increafed,  inafmuch,  as  what  it  receives  by  the  Difeharge 
of  the  Rivers  into  it,  it  gives  up  again  continually  by  Exhalation. 
Sometimes  it  happens,  alfo,  that  the  rapid  Torrents  of  Rivers 
fink  down  into  fubterraneous  Paflages;  difappear,  and  rife  up 
again  in  fome  other  Place.  Hence,  in  flat  Countries,  where 
there  are  no  Mountains  or  Springs,  no  Rivers  are  formed ;  and 
for  this  Reafon  the  Supreme  Wifdom  has  thus  diftributed 
Mountains  throughout  the  whole  Earth,  that  they  might  be  be¬ 
neficial  to  Mankind,  by  producing  thefeColle&ions  of  Water.  And 
hence,  laftly,  all  the  World  over,  the  Courfes  of  Rivers  correfpond 
with  the  Order  of  the  adjacent  Mountains.  Upon  this  Subject, 
let  me  refer  you  to  the  Difcoveries  of  the  incomparable  Halley, 
in  the  Britifh  Philofophical  Tranfadiions ,  which  he  truly  has  a 
Right  to  the  Merit  of.  All  thefe  Things  it  concerns  us  to  be 
particularly  acquainted  with,  who  are  profecuting  the  Study  of 
Chymiftry,  in  which  there  is  almoft  a  perpetual  Neceffity 
of  confidering  the  Variety  of  the  Qualities  of  Air  and  Water. 

But  by  all  that  has  been  hitherto  faid,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  certainly  how  great  the  utmoft  Height  is,  to  which 
Water  can  afeend  in  the  Atmofphere  :  But  this,  at  leaft, 
we  are  abfolutely  fure  of,  that  on  the  Top  of  the  higheft 
Mountain  on  the  Earth,  there  never  is  any  Air  without  fome 
Water  in  it,  fince  the  Top  is  always  found  moiftened  with 
humid  Vapours.  And  hence  it  is  evident,  likewife,  that  it  is 
not  poflible,  by  any  Manner  of  Art,  to  make  Ufe  of  Air  in 
chymical  Operations,  void  of  Water.  Perhaps,  indeed,  from 
a  given  Quantity  of  Air,  pent  up  very  clofe  in  a  dry  Glafs  Veflel, 
all  the  Water  may  be  drawn  out :  For  if  fome  Salt  of  Tartar, 
coming  as  hot  as  poflible  from  the  Fire,  is  reduced  to  a  fine 
Powder,  and  thrown  very  dry  into  this  Glafs  Veflel,  and  the 
Mouth  of  it  is  immediately  ftopt  clofe,  then  this  exceeding  dry 
Alcali  will  attradl  into  it  all  the  Water  that  is  contained  in  the 
included  Air:  But  then  no-body  can  apply  this  Air  to  any  chy¬ 
mical  Operations,  becaufe,  as  foon  as  ever  the  Veflel  is  opened, 
this  dry  Portion  of  Air  mixes  again  with  the  common  Atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  is  immediately  moiftened  by  the  Water  with  which 
it  was  filled. 

But  farther,  we  are  allured,  from  undeniable  Obfervations, 
that  the  higher  the  Water  is  carried  into  the  Air,  the  more  its 
Parts  are  difunited,  and  difperfed  through  wider  Spaces,  and  at 
the  fame  time  grow  colder :  For,  upon  Examination,  it  has 
been  conftantly  found,  that  in  every  Part  of  the  habitable  World, 
the  Heat  is  greateft  at  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  and  that,  at  the 
very  Summits  of  the  higheft  Mountains,  a  freezing  Cold  pre- 
ferves  a  perpetual  Snow.  This  is  true,  even  at  the  Equator, 
and  in  the  Torrid  Zones  :  So  that  there  is  not,  in  the  hotteft 
Part  of  the  Earth,  a  Mountain  very  high,  whofe  Top  is  not 
exceeding  cold  :  And  the  Cold  even  increafes  gradually,  as  you 
afeend  from  the  Foot  to  the  Summit  of  the  Mountain,  in  fuch 
a  Manner,  that  the  Increment  of  Cold  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  Increafe  of  Height.  This  is  an  Obfervation  that  will  always 
hold  true,  if  all  other  Circumftances  are  alike.  When  Water, 
therefore,  afcends  to  fuch  a  Height  in  the  Air,  that  it  meets  with 
a  freezing  Cold,  it  muft  neceflarily  be  congealed  into  Ice,  un- 
lefs  its  Elements  are  fo  feparated,  that  none  of  them  touch  one 
another;  for  fo  long  as  the  Particles  of  Water  are  there  di¬ 
fperfed  from  one  another,  fo  long  there  will  be  no  Appearance 
of  Ice :  But,  as  foon  as  ever,  in  this  high  and  cold  Region  ot 
the  Air,  thefe  Elements  begin  to  come  into  mutual  Contadl, 
then  they  begin  immediately  to  be  congealed  into  little  icy 
Glebules,  which  float  up  and  down  through  the  clea/  Air, 
and  falling  upon  the  Surfaces  of  the  Bodies  they  meet  with 
in  that  Region,  produce  a  very  fine  Hoar-froft,  but  otherwife 
are  fcarcely  perceptible.  In  the  Atmofphere,  therefore,  there 
is  an  Orbit  concentral  to  the  Earth,  in  which  the  Water  of  the 
Air,  when  it  is  carried  up  to  that  Height,  is  always  frozen 
ft  it  is  united  together.  And  the  higher  it  is  elevated  above 
this  Orbit,  fo  much  the  fooner  it  will  be  frozen.  But  it 
*&,  not,  however,  improbable,  that  when  the  Water  ar¬ 
rives  to  fuch  a  Height,  its  Particles  will  be  fo  much  the  left 
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tinited,  and  therefore  will  Seldom  be  congealed  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  float  about  feparately,  till  fome  other  Caufe 
Ihall  happen  to  unite  them  together,  and  by  this  means  form 
them  into  Ice. 

When  the  Water,  therefore,  in  this  Orbit  is  congealed, 
then  by  an  Union  of  a  great  Weight  of  Water  under  a  lefs 
Surface  it  muft  immediately  become  heavier ;  by  which 
means  it  will  of  confcquence  begin  to  fall  downwards,  and 
thus  defeending  into  Spaces  that  are  fmaller,  and  are  more 
replete  with  Water,  will  affociate  to  itfelf  other  watery  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  fo  gradually  form  larger  icy  Concretions,  which  will 
now  put  on  the  Appearance  of  Snow,  or  fmall  Flail.  But  as 
there  may  be  a  great  Number  of  Caufes,  and  thofe  too  perfectly 
different  from  each  other,  by  Means  of  which,  the  Elements 
of  Water  that  were  before  fcattered  in  the  upper  Air,  may  on  a 
fudden,  and  in  a  very  large  Quantity,  be  brought  into  Contadd 
with  one  another  in  the  icy  Region  of  the  Atmofphere,  hence 
we  readily  apprehend,  that  confiderable  Pieces  of  Ice  may  in  a 
very  fhort  time  be  produced. 

But  thefe  icy  Maffes  may  be  colledded  together ;  and  when 
this  happens,  there  will  appear  little  Clouds  high  in  the  Air, 
and  white,  becaufe  of  the  Refleddion  of  the  Sun  ;  which  fud- 
denly  falling  downwards  with  a  confiderable  Velocity,  feem  to 
increafe  very  faft  in  their  Magnitude,  and  rufhing  from  on  high 
upon  other  Clouds  of  the  fame  kind,  by  their  Collifion  produce 
Thunder,  Lightnings,  Tempefts,  Showers  of  Rain  and  Hail, 
which  are  always  the  more  violent,  the  higher  the  Place  is  from 
which  they  fall.  And  hence,  in  Summer-time,  when  the 
Weather  has  been  long  cle&r,  the  lower  Air  very  dry,  the 
Atmofphere  heavy,  and  the  Water  therefore  in  it  carried  up  to 
a  very  great  Height,  then  the  Atmofphere  being  on  a  fudden 
rendered  lighter,  the  Phenomena  juft  mentioned  ufually  Suc¬ 
ceed,  efpecially  betwixt  the  Tropics,  where,  if  a  little  white 
Cloud  appears  very  high  in  the  Air,  it  is  a  Sign  that  a  terrible 
Storm  is  at  hand.  And  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  Hail, 
which  is  always  formed  in  the  upper  and  colder  Regions  of  the 
Air,  as  it  defeends  by  its  Weight  into  thofe  that  are  lower 
and  warmer,  is  there  diffolved  by  Heat,  and  produces  thofe 
great  Showers  of  Rain  which  accompany,  follow,  and  put  an 
End  to  the  Thunder  and  Lightnings.  But  if  the  Hail  happens 
to  be  fo  fwiftly  carried  through  the  Air,  as  that,  by  reafon  of 
its  quick  Defcent,  it  cannot  be  melted,  it  then  falls  to  the  Earth 
in  form  of  icy  Concretions,  which  often,  by  their  Size,  Weight 
and  Motion,  do  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief.  In  the  Abridgment 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranf actions,  N.  ii.  p.  144.  we  have  an 
Account  of  fome  of  thefe  that  weighed  a  full  Pound. 

This  certainly  we  are  aflured  of,  by  Obfervation,  that 
Clouds  of  a  very  white  Colour,  to  which  there  prefently  fuc- 
ceeds  a  pitchy  Blacknefs,  terrible  Thunder,  Lightning,  and 
Tempefts,  are  always  accompanied  with  Hail.  Hence  it  may 
be  queftioned,  whether,  for  producing  even  the  greateft  Thun¬ 
ders  and  Lightnings,  Nitre  and  Sulphur  are  always  neceffary ; 
fince  the  very  violent  Collifion  of  hard  Ice  fuffices,  perhaps, 
for  the  ftriking  out  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Fire  ;  doubtlefs  it  is  fuf- 
,  ficient  for  producing  loud  Peals  of  Thunder  ;  efpecially  if  we 
likewife  confider,  that  the  Fire  of  the  Sun,  by  its  Heat,  Re¬ 
flection  and  RefraCtion,  can  aCt  in  infinitely  different  Ways 
upon  the  aqueous  congealed  Matter  we  are  here  fpeaking  of. 
If  this  then  be  taken  into  Confideration,  what  Variety  of 
Colours,  what  Diverfity  of  Figures,  and  what  Difference  of 
Dimenfions  may  we  not  fuppofe  to  happen  in  this  aerial 
Ice  ? 

This  Account  of  Tlmnder  and  Lightning  without  Nitre  and 
Sulphur  feems  more  curious  than  true. 

But  amongft  the  principal  Caufes  that  are  concerned  in  the 
fudden  Production  of  fuch  extraordinary  and  various  Pheno¬ 
mena  in  the  Atmofphere,  which  before  was  calm  and  fe- 
rene,  we  may  reckon  the  Diminution  of  its  Weight;  for 
the  Water  always  begins  fpontaneoufly  to  feparate  itfelf  from 
the  Air  when  the  Air  becomes  lighter  ;  and  thus  the  Water 
difeovers  itfelf,  though  before  it  did  not  appear.  In  the  next 
Place,  we  apprehend,  that  the  Bodies  of  Air  which  are  driven 
from  oppofite  Quarters,  often  ftrike  againft  one  another,  and 
by  this  Collifion  fuddenly  unite  together  the  Elements,  which 
before  were  feparate.  Something  likewife  may  perhaps  be 
owing  to  the  various  Afpedds  of  the  Planets  ;  not  to  mention 
the  Efficacy  of  the  Winds,  and  the  Viciffitudes  of  Heat  and 
Cold  towards  thefe  Productions.  Every  one  of  which,  fepa¬ 
rately,  or  all  of  them  together,  mhy  eafily  enough  bring  about 
the  EffeCts  we  have  mentioned,  with  many  others. 

On  the  other  Hand,  if  we  examine  into  the  Caufes  which  in¬ 
corporate  Water  with  the  Air,  and  elevate  it,  we  fhall  find  a 
great  many  which  contribute  to  it.  The  principal,  however, 
of  thefe  is  the  Sun,  the  Direction  of  whofe  Rays  upon  the 
Water,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  a  Perpendicular,  the  more 
Water  they  always  elevate  into  the  Air.  Upon  which  Head 
confult  the  .Obfervations  of  Dr.  Halley,  which  I  have  already 
cited  in  their  proper  Place.  Another  Caufe  greatly  affifting  the 
foregoing,  is  the  fubterraneous  Fire,  which  is  always  in  Addion, 
never  at  Reft.  For  it  has  been  evinced  by  Obfervations,  that 
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in  Mines  funk  loweft,  or  in  the  deepeft  Wells,  you  firft  come 
to  a  Depth  in  which  Water  never  freezes,  but  which  continues 
almoft  always  of  the  fame  Heat,  without  any  Alteration,  as 
the  celebrated  Academy  at  Paris  obferved  long  ago,  in  the  Well 
of  their  Obfervatory  ;  but  as  you  defeend  lower,  the  Heat 
begins  to  grow  greater,  increafing  gradually  more  and  more,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Depth,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  fo  fuffocating, 
that  unlefs  it  be  tempered  by  the  Coolncfs  of  running  Water, 
and  the  Air  that  is  thence  produced,  it  fuffocates  the  Miners. 
And  we  fee  alfo  that  in  Winter,  when  the  Water  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  Ice,  and  the  Earth  with  a  hard  frozen  Cruft,  if  the  Ice 
is  broke,  or  the  Earth  is  .opened,  both  the  Water  and  the  Earth 
fmoke  with  Heat.  Nor  had  the  Philofophers,  whom  I  have 
formerly  heard  difeourfmg  on  this  Subjedt,  any  Grounds  for  af- 
ferting  that  this  was  all  a  Fiction,  and  that  it  was  impoffible 
that  Fire  fliould  thus  exift  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Earth,  becaufe 
it  can  neither  be  fupplied  with  a  proper  Pabulum,  or  be  agitated 
by  Air  ;  for  certainly  we  ought  to  confider,  that  by  the  foie  At¬ 
trition  of  the  condenfed  Air,  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  this 
Fire  may  be  produced  and  preferved  without  any  other  Air,  or 
any  Pabulum.  For  fhould  the  Air,  at  any  vaft  Depths  under 
Ground,  be  condenfed  fix  hundred  times  more  than  the  common 
Air,  what  Effedds  would  it  not  be  capable  of  producing  ?  In¬ 
credible  ones  without  Difpute,  fince  Authors  worthy  of  Credit 
have  declared,  that  Air  forcibly  compreffed  in  an  Iron  Tube  has 
there  grown  warm.  It  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  therefore,  but 
that,  in  the  deepeft  Parts  of  the  Earth,  where  the  Bodies 
are  compreffed  by  the  prodigious  W eight  of  thofe  which  lie  a- 
bove  them,  the  fmalleft  Attrition  muft  produce  the  greateft 
Heat.  And  hence,  as  the  Addion  of  this  Fire  is  perpetual,  fo 
likewife  muft  be  the  Effedd  of  it  too,  that  is,  a  continual  Exhalation 
of  Water.  The  Exijlence  of  this  fubterraneous  Fire  feems  to  want 
farther  Evidence.,  notwith /landing  Boerhaave  fo  little  difputes  it. 

Regard  is  alfo  to  be  had  to  the  very  great  and  conftantly 
repeated  Effects  of  common  Fires,  made  ufe  of  by  Man¬ 
kind  in  every  Part  of  the  inhabited  World,  in  the  Diffipa- 
tion  of  Water,  whether  alone,  or  contained  in  Animals, 
Vegetables,  or  Foffils  ;  for,  doubtlefs,  if  any  one  computes 
the  Meafure  of  this  exhaling  Water,  which  fuch  Fire  carries 
up,  and  diftributes  through  the  Air,  he  will  find  it  to  be 
incredibly  great. 

Again,  the  Force  of  a  very  {harp  Froft  carries  off  from 
Ice  every  Moment  a  furprifing  Quantity  of  Waters,  fo  that 
in  a  little  time  the  Mafs  is  confumed,  being  difperfed  into  the 
Air  by  the  Cold  alone,  as  the  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  plainly  dis¬ 
covered  by  an  Experiment  made  with  the  Balance.  But  daily 
Obfervation  certainly  evinces,  that  by  the  piercing  Cold  of  a 
very  fevere  Winter,  all  Kinds  of  Bodies  are  ftrangely  worn  away, 
diminifhed,  confumed,  and  difperfed  through  the  Air. 

It  feems  probable  alfo,  that  every  phyfical  Caufe,  which 
is  capable  of  fo  difuniting  the  Particles  of  Water  from  one 
another,  as  to  make  every  one  of  them  exift'  feparately, 
will  alfo,  by  this  means,  make  thofe  Particles  immediate¬ 
ly  acquire  fo  large  a  Surface,  in  Proportion  to  their  very  fmall 
Weight,  that  they  will  be  able  to  float  in  the  Air.  And 
indeed,  this  Solution  of  Bodies  into  their  fmalleft  Parts  appears 
at  laft  fo  to  increafe  their  Surfaces,  in  refpedd  to  their  Quantity 
of  Matter,  that  in  every  Divifion  of  them,  this  Aptitude  to 
fwim  in  a  lighter  Liquid  is  very  much  augmented,  as  the 
Geometricians  have  long  ago  obferved.  But  it  is  farther  dis¬ 
covered  by  phyfical  Obfervations,  that,  befides  the  Gravity  of 
Bodies,  there  is  likewife  a  certain  repelling  Force,  which  tends 
to  prevent  the  Contadd  of  the  Surfaces  of  different  Bodies,  and 
which,  confequently,  is  always  increafed  in  Proportion  to  the 
Augmentation  of  their  Surfaces.  Hence  it  follows,  that  Bodies 
very  minutely  divided,  defeend,  on  this  Account,  with  more 
Difficulty  by  the  Force  of  their  Gravity,  than  they  would  do 
if  they  were  added  upon  by  the  Law  of  Gravitation  only.  And 
the  Addion  of  this  fecond  Property  of  Bodies  feems  particularly 
to  prevent  the  immediate  Defcent  of  all  the  Particles  of  Water 
out  of  the  Air  that  Surrounds  the  Earth. 

It  feems  to  be  the  Effedd  of  the  very  fame  Property,  that 
the  Particles  of  Water  may  be  expanded  round  the  Air  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  and  thus  form  that  Spherical  Body  Avhich  we  call 
a  Bubble.  And  befides,  any  Heat  or  expanding  Spirit  what¬ 
ever,  while  perhaps  it  adds  in  the  fame  Manner,  may,  as  well 
as  Air,  be  always  at  laft  capable  of  rendering  Water  lighter; 
but  when  afterwards,  the  Water  being  fo  divided  into  very  light 
Spherical  Bubbles,  is  carried  upwards,  then  does  every  Bubble 
expand  itfelf  more  and  more  continually,  and  fo  is  able  to 
afeend  for  a  long  time,  and  to  remain  aloft  in  the  Atmofphere. 
And  hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Particles  of  Water  may 
afeend  to  a  great  Height.  See  Halley,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranf actions,  1692.  N.  cxcii.  p.  468,  &c. 

But  in  the  laft  Place,  there  is  no  Caufe  whatever 
which  carries  up  Such  a  Quantity  of  Water  from  the  Earth 
into  the  Air  as  the  Wind,  as  the  fame  admirable  Halley 
has  elegantly  demonftrated,  and  as  I  myfelf  have  learned 
from  various  Experiments,  not  without  Aftonifbment ;  for 
having  expofed  a  Copper  Cylinder  full  of  Water  to  the  Wind 
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in  ftormy  Weather,  I  was  furprifed  at  the  incredible  Quantity 
of  Water  carried  off  in  a  little  time;  whereas,  when  the 
Wind  was  ftill,  which  happened  prefently  after,  but  a  very 
little  Water  exhaled,  though  the  Heat  of  the  Weather  was 
ftill  the  fame.  For  this  Reafon  it  feems  ordered,  that  high 
Winds  fhould  follow  large  Quantities  of  Rain,  that,  by  thus 
agitating  the  falling  Water,  and  carrying  it  up  again  into  the 
Air,  they  may  prevent  its  ftagnating  and  putrefying,  and  by  this 
Means  proving  deftru&ive  to  the  vegetable  Kingdom.  All  thefe 
Caufes,  therefore,  when  they  confpire  together,  are  fufficiently 
capable  of  diffipating  Water  into  the  Air,  and  there  keeping  it 
in  continual  Motion. 

.If  we  confider  now  the  A&ion  of  this  elaftic  Air,  replete 
with  Water,  on  the  Body  of  a  Man,  Foffil,  or  Vegetable,  we 
fliall  find  it  bring  about  many  and  very  wonderful  Changes ; 
for  it  we  reflect  upon  its  fingular  Finenefs,  which  renders  it 
exceedingly  penetrating,  and  that  it  is  perpetually  infinuating 
itfelf  into  every  little  void  Space  ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  we 
take  into  Confideration  its  conftant  Mobility,  by  which  it  is 
always  kept  vigorous  and  active,  it  is  manifeft  that  thefe  Qua¬ 
lities  being  determined  upon  Bodies  by  the  Force  of  Gravity, 
are  capable  of  producing  an  infinite  Number  of  EfFetfts.  But 
the  Water  that  is  diftributed  through  the  Air  will  alfo  be 
ftill  more  efficacious,  being  itfelf  agitated  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Air,  and  by  this  Means  it  will  more  readily  difiolve  the  Salts, 
and  the  faline  and  faponaceous  Subftances  of  the  Bodies  it  is 
applied  to.  And  as  there  are  many  fuch  Parts  in  moft  Bodies, 
and  thofe  Parts  too  are  the  principal  Inftruments  of  their  AcSfion, 
hence  we  eafily  apprehend,  that,  by  means  of  the  Application 
of  the  Air,  the  proper  Virtues  of  Bodies  may  be  excited  to 
Adfion,  fo  far  as  they  depend  upon  their  Salts  and  Soaps.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  principal  Alteration  wrought  upon  Bodies 
by  the  Water  of  the  Air,  is  its  rendering  fixed  Salts,  and  other 
compound  Bodies,  volatile.  This  Phaenomenon  was  obferved 
by  all  the  Chymifts  of  old,  and  is  conftantly  found  to  hold  true, 
that  is,  all  native  Salts,  if  they  are  rendered  exceeding  dry  by 
an  open  Fire,  and  then  pounded  and  expofed  to  the  Air  in  a 
Glafs  Bafon,  will  there,  by  means  of  the  Water  in  the  Air,  be 
convei  ted  into  a  Liquid,  and  from  the  perfectly  faline  Part  there 
will  be  feparated  an  Earth,  which  did  not  appear  before.  If 
this  faline  Liquor,  thus  freed  from  this  Earth,  is  again  thoroughly 
dried  by  a  clear  Fire,  and  if  afterwards  the  Salt  is  beaten,  Imd 
again  diflolved  in  the  Air,  it  will  depofite  fome  more  Earth. 
And  if,  by  feveral  Repetitions  of  this  Solution  and  InfpilTation’ 
you  thus  remove  all  the  Earth  that  is  every  time  produced,  you 
will  at  laft  procure  an  incredible  Quantity  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  you  will  have  nothing  elfe  remaining ;  for  that  other  Prin¬ 
ciple,  which  before,  in  Conjun&ion  with  the  Earth,  conftituted 
the  Salt,  is,  by  this  repeated  Adtion  of  the  Water  of  the  Air 
fo  difengaged  from  its  Earth  with  which  it  was  incorporated 
that  now,,  exiftingfeparately,  it  becomes  perfectly  volatile,  is 
dilfipated  in  the  Air,  nor  does  ever  again  come  within  the  Co¬ 
gnizance  of  our  Senfesi  Nor  has  the  Induftry  of  the  Chymifts 
difeovered  this  wonderful  Metamorphofis  in  native  Salts  alone, 
but  hkewifein  the  fixed  Salts  prepared  by  Fire  from  Vegetables  ; 
for  by  this  tedious  Operation,  thefe  Salts  are  likewife  refolved 
into  an  Earth,  which  fixes  them,  and  a  Principle  perfedfly 
volatile,  which  is  intimately  united  with  it.  And  thefe  Refo- 
lutioiis,  which  are  very  fingular  and  wonderful,  can  be  per- 
formed  by  no  o,hcr  Means  than  this  very  fubtile  Application  of 
the  Water  ddlnbuted  ,n  the  Air,  which  Art,  formerly  held  a 
Secret,  being  now  more  praaifed,  has  let  abundance  of  Lwht 
into  the  Art  of  Chymiftry  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  has  too 
often  proved  of  Diflervice  to  the  Chymifts,  who  being  quite 
nred  out  with  the  Ted, oufnefs  of  the  Work,  have  loft,  in  the 
End,  both  their  Labour  and  the  Thing  they  were  in  fearch  of. 
But  again,  whenever  the  Air  abounds  with  Water,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time,  agitated  by  Heat  or  Wind,  then  this  Water  will 
relax  the  Parts  of  Bodies  fo  fuddenly  and  fo  efficacioufly, 
as  muft  furpnfe  every  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  thefe 
Subjects.  But  by  this  Means,  likewife,  many  Bodies  are 
macerated  and  others  are  thrown  into  Fermentation.  And  as 
for  the  Putrefaction  of  the  Bodies,  certainly  it  is  fcarcelv  more 
promoted  by  any  other  Caufe  than  the  Humidity  of  a  hot 
Air,  which,  m  a  very  little  time,  refolves  the  Bodies  which 
-are  that  Way  difpofed,  into  a  putrid  fanious  Matter  And  for 
•his  Reafon,  the  Phyficians  long  ago  aliened,  that  the  Pla/ue 
-ltfe  f  is  generated  among  Animals,  from  an  Air  that  has  b?en 
both  very  moift  and  warm  for  a  confiderable  time.  In  IWf- 
therefore,  fince  it  fo  diftblves  Salts  and  faponaceous  and  faline 
oubftances,elev.ates  them  all  together,  difperfes  them  about  drives 
-them  againft,  and  makes  them  penetrate  into  what  Bodies  thfnr 
meet t  with,  it  is  manifeft,  that,  by  this  Means,  it  muft  apply 

uch  °l  f°me  E°dieS  t0  °thers’  and  thus  br-S  S2E 

ch  Adlions  between  Bodies,  as  hardly  ever  happen  from  other 

KnLf°r  Trat-,0t|he.r  Caufc  C0U!d  Produce  the  fcetid  Butter- 
yc  f  defcubed  in  the  Abridgment  of  the  Philofophical 

T'  f'V*  HI  ?  Or  what  elfe  could  caufe  the  fait 
Ram  obferved  at  Sea,  Journal des  Sfav.  1683.  43c  ? 

7  bus  far  we  have  fufficiently  confidered  the  Air,  with  refneft 
to  its  Elafticity ,  and  the  tire  and  Water  contained  in  it.  We 
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are  now  to  examine  it  in  another  View.  Let  us  then  care¬ 
fully  enquire  what  other  Corpufcles,  befides  thofe  we  have 
fpecified,  float  perpetually  in  this  Air ;  but  this  is  a  Field  of 
Enquiry  which  is  boundlefs  :  For  as  the  Earth,  confidered  in 
its  whole  Extent,  receives  every  thing  that  falls  out  of  the  Air 
fo,  on  the  other  Hand,  the  Air  receives  every  thing  a^ain  from 
ffie  Earth  ;  and  thus,  between  thefe  two  Elements,  a  perpetual 
Revolution  and  Diftillation  of  all  things  is  carried  on. 

In  the  firft  Place,  then,  all  the  Parts  of  Vegetables  per¬ 
petually  changing,  are  difperfed  throughout  the  Atmofphere. 

at  the  Spirits  of  Vegetables  do  always  and  every  where  ex¬ 
bale,  and  fill  the  Air  with  a  continual  Fragrance,  nobody  can 
dilpute.  And  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  Odour  of  Plants  di- 
iperfet!  through  vaft  Tracfts  of  Air,  inform  Mariners,  before  they 
dilcover  Land,  of  their  Approach  to  the  Shore.  It  is  farther 
•  nov??n  , tbefe  Spirits  fpontaneoufly  exhale  out  of  the  Bodies, 
in  which  they  are  generated,  and  are  fcarcely  to  be  confined 
an  preferved,  except  in  Veflels  flopped  very  clofe.  Hence, 

• Cn’  i_Jt  J™ows»  that  whatever  odoriferous  Spirits  are  at  any 
time  by  Nature  produced  in  Plants,  all  thefe  are,  at  laft  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Air.  And  for  this  Reafon  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered,  that  thefe  Spirits  fhould  afterwards  return  with  the 

ater  of  the  Air  into  the  Bodies  deftined  to  receive  them 
and  that  the  Air  fhould  thus  yield  up  to  the  Earth  what  it  origi¬ 
nally  received  from  it.  In  faeft,  we  find  nothing  in  Nature 
es  mutable  by  Art,  than  the  fragrant  Spirits  peculiar  to  each 
I  lant.  But  thefe,  when  they  are  once  freed  from  the  Tenacity 
of  the  Sulphur  or  Oil  that  entangles  and  retains  them,  always, 
trom  their  own  proper  Nature,  become  volatile,  and  are  di- 

T{fArOU»h  the  AtmofPhere-  How  various,  then,  muft  be 
the  Fffe£Is  that  are  hence  produced  ;  and  how  wonderful  the 
grand  Metempfychofis  or  Tranfmigration  that  is,  by  this  Means 
brought  about!  * 

But  again,  when  we  confider  that  Vegetables,  duly  prepared 
by  a  proper  Fermentation,  yield  a  large  Quantity  of  vinous 
spirits,  that  are  continually  exhaling,  muft  we  not  hence  con¬ 
ceive,  that  all  thofe  Spirits  which  have  ever  been  produced 
from  any  fermented  Vegetable  whatever,  over  the  whole  Face 
of  the  Earth,  have  at  laft  exhaled  into  the  Air?  And  in  this 
View  we  now  look  upon  this  Air  again  as  a  Cloud,  as  it  were, 
of  Spirits  of  Wine.  In  Reality,  whether  Wine  be  drank  by 

en,  or  any  other  Animals,  be  outwardly  applied'  by  Wav  of 
omentation,  or  made  ufe  of  either  in  Cookery  or  Phyfic 
certainly  all  its  Spirits  muft  fooner  or  later  exhale  into  the  Air’ 
t  iere  remain  for  fome  time,  and  thence,  at  a  convenient  Sea- 
fon  return  to  the  Earth  again.  What  Wonder,  therefore 
ru  ,  rmentatlon,  which  is  the  productive  Caufe  of  Wine* 
fhould  never  produce  Wine,  without  the  free  Admiffion  of  the 
external  Aar  .  May  it  n°t,  poffibly,  return  hack  again  to 
Places,  and  Bodies  the  Spirits  which  it  had  before  received  ;  and 
muft  it  not,  for  this  Reafon,  be  always  called  in  to  our  Af- 
iiltance,  when  they  are  to  be  generated  ao-ain  ? 

And  finally,  all  thofe  Parts  of  Vegetables,'  which  the  Fire 
divides  into  exceeding  minute  Corpufcles,  and  converts  into  a 
volatile  Vapour  the  Chymifts  have  likewife  called  Spirits ;  but 
thefe  are  alfo  elevated  into  the  Air,  and  are  Continually  float- 

alftSe  klnd1"  *  Water  ^tables,  therefore,  fo 
the  Wphte  P1"'S  f'e,'pCtUa,l>'  tendinS  uPwards 

But  farther  it  is  certain,  that  the  native  Oils  of  Vegetables 
do,  in  time,  by  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Air,  imirely  eva¬ 
porate,  and  that  whether  they  remain  in  the  Vegetable  or 
fpontaneoufly  exfude  out  of  it,  or  are  forced  out  b/Preffure 
for  there  are  but  few  Sorts  of  Wood,  in  which  their  Oils  are 
for  Ave  V  ’  t  Klr.Pr°Per  Earth>  that  they  are  able  to  remain 

vLAfSM  ST‘u  ”,  the  °Pen  Air-  And  as  for  the  Oils  of 
V  e^tahJes,  which  Chymiftry  draws  from  them  by  Fire,  whe¬ 
ther  this  be  done  with  Water  or  without,  thefe  are  far  more 
volatile,  and  fooner  fly  off.  Thus  then  they  form  pinguious 
Exhalations  in  the  Atmofphere,  which  are  very  well  difpofed 
bo  h  to  take  fire,  and  to  fupport  it ;  for  as  thefe  oleaginous  Par- 
ticles  are  now  fo  minutely  divided,  that  they  nearly  refemble 
Alcohol  while  they  float  in  the  Air,  being  firft  heated  bv  the 
Attrition  of  the  Clouds,  they  may  he  excited  into  a  Flame  by 
hire,  which  may  be  produced  in  the  Air,  all  thefe  Oils  there¬ 
fore,  which  ever  were  contained  in  Vegetables,  a  very  few  per¬ 
haps  excepted  are  difperfed  into  the  aerial  Chaos  ;  whence*^  as 

S,PintS-  d0’-  they  return  in  their  time,  impregnate 
the  Earth  with  a  pinguious  moiftening  Dew,  and  by  thus  circu¬ 
lating  backwards  and  forwards, bring  perpetually  frefli  prolific  Sup¬ 
plies,  and  being  depofited  for  a  fhort  time,  return  into  the  Air 
agam  All  tins  now  happens  principally  in  veiy  hot  Weather. 

or  1  a  long  Drought,  with  a  very  great  Heat,  has  carried  up- 
waids  both  the  Water  and  the  pinguious  Corpufcles  of  the 
Earth,  then  the  firft  Fires  that  happen  aloft  with  Thunder  and 
-lightning,  fend  down  a  Rain  which  is  very  different  front  that 
pure  Snow  that  falls  in  a  fharp  Froft,  and  is  far  more  acrid  and 
more  difpofed  to  Froth.  And  hence  Summer  Rain,  of  Raid 
produced  in  hot  Weathef,  is  always  fruitful ;  whereas  that  iii 
cold  is  fcarcely  endued  with  any  fuch  Quality* 
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I  mufi  obferve,  that  Spirit  of  Nitre  rendered  extremely ft  rang 
and  volatile ,  when  mixed  with  fame  aromatic  Oils ,  as  that  of 
Cloves ,  i«7/  and  form  a  Kind  of 

artificial  Lightning.  How  far,  therefore  the  aromatic  Exhala¬ 
tions  from  Vegetables  may ,  by  mixing  with  the  Act  of  tot  n, 
fet  it  on  fire ,  and  be  concerned  in  making  Thunder  and  Lightning , 
I  leave  to  the  Determination  of  Philo fophers. 

If  we  confute  now  the  native,  acid,  auftcre,  faponaceous 
Salts  of  Plants,  and  thofe  winch  approach  the  Nature  of  an  Al- 
edi,  which  are  procured  by  Cryftallbation  to«(. Jon,  £ 


ttc&ftion,  and  Combuffion,  we  (hall  find,  that  all  thefe  do, 
fooner  or  later,  difappear,  not  one  of  them  excepted  ;  fince  al 
thefe  Bodies,  when  they  are  freed  from  their  fixing  Earth,  afeend 

int£ven  that  very  Earth  too,  which  furnilhes  a  fixed  Element 
to  Plants,  by  being  reduced  into  fmall  Particles,  acquires  luch 
a  Difpofition,  that  it  flies  off,  and  is  carried  aloft:  For  Soot, 
collected  at  the  very  Top  of  a  Chimney,  from  the  volatile  Smoke 
of  a  burnt  Vegetable,  yields,  by  a  chymical  Diftillation,  are- 
markable  Quantity  of  pure  Earth.  Hence,  therefore,  we  are 
affured,  that  Smoke,  which  floats  at  Liberty  through  the  .  u, 
carries  along  with  it  real  Earth,  mounts  with  it  aloft,  and  widely 
difperfes  it  through  the  Air.  Not  to  mention  the  Winds,  which 
fweep  away  the  ^Egyptian  and  Lybian  Sands  in  Waves,  as  it 
were,  through  the  Air,  and  carry  the  Alhes  of  Mount  iEtna  to 
prodigious  Diftances  :  Farther  Inftances  of  this  are  the  Sparks  of 
Vefuvius,* '  fcattered  above  a  hundred  Miles  through  the  Air, 
Phil.  Tranf  Abr.  tom.  ii.  142.  Ivy-berries,  difperfed  over  a  vaft 
Trail  of  Land,  ibid.  144.  Small  Filh,  ibid,  or  the  feminal 
Dull  of  Vegetables,  Phil.  Tranf.  168.  p.  911-  Hence,  then, 
from  Obfervations  it  is  clear,  that  all  the  Elements  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles  may  be  carried  and  intermixed  with  the  Air. 

But  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  Parts  of  Plants,  and  thole 
prettv  confiderable  ones,  are  carried  into  the  Air  to  an  in¬ 
credible  Height.  Confute  the  Seeds  of  downy  Plants,  which 
are  carried  up  to  the  Tops  of  the  higheft  Towers,  and  there,  as 
is  daily  feen,  if  they  meet  with  a  very  little  Earth,  propagate 
their  Species.  The  celebrated  Tournefort  has  demonitrated, 
from  Obfervations,  that  the  Funguffes,  which  are  almoft  all 
feminiferous,  by  Means  of  the  Air,  difperfe  their  invifible  Seeds 
all  about,  which  meeting  with  a  proper  Soil,  thrive  and  fpring 
abundantly.  Molfes,  likewife,  and  the  mucilaginous  and  ca¬ 
pillary  Plants,  as  alfo  the  EpiphyUofpermaphor* ,  or  thofe  which 
bear  their  Seeds  upon  their  Leaves,  fcatter  and  difpeife  their 
Seeds  to  very  diftant  Places.  Even  the  fmall  feminal  Dull  of 
the  Male-Willow,  being  fhaken  from  the  Apices  of  the  Flowers, 
and  carried  by  the  Winds  into  Places  remote  from  thofe  Trees, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  Wind  was  down,  falling  out  of  the 
Air,  has  been  taken,  by  Perfons  unacquainted  with  thefe  Things, 
for  Flower  of  Sulphur,  and  afterwards  believed,  by  the  credu¬ 
lous  Vulgar,  to  be  a  Shower  of  Brimftone,  Vide  Phil.  Tranf  a  A. 
Abr.  tom.  3.  And  if  fuch  a  fmall  Duft  Ihould  happen  to  be  of 
a  remarkable  red  Colour,  why  Ihould  not  the  fame  Vulgar,  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  have  alferted,  that  it  had  rained  Blood  ? 
There  were  Alhes  thrown  out  of  a  V ulcano,  and  carried  by  the 
Wind,  in  the  Year  1633,  the  Space  of  one  hundred  Miles,  , 
Phil.  Tranf.  N.  xxi.  p.  377.  But  thefe  are  Things  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  fince  that  excellent  Philofopher,  Mariotte,  in  his 
Treatife  of  the  Motion  of  Waters,  p.  334,  obferved  in  a  Cloud 
that  poured  forth  a  Shower  of  Hail5  that  the  Air  had  cairied 
this  Cloud  for  fifty  French  Miles.  If  we  refle£l,  therefore, 
upon  thefe  Things,  we  muft  believe,  that  there  are  a  vaft  Num¬ 
ber  of  furprizing  Phenomena  in  the  Air,  and  produced  by  it ;  all 
which  are  inti  rely  owing  to  a  Mixture  of  vegetable  Subftances 

that  are  diftributed  through  it.  ■  . 

If  in  the  next  Place,  we  enquire  whether  the  Parts  of  Am- 
taals  are  contained  alfo  in  the  Air,  we  Ihall  find  there  is  a  great 
Quantity  of  exhaling  Spirits,  and  thofe  wholly  peculiar  to  every 
Animal,  and  diftinguilhed  among  Phyficians  by  the  Name  of 
the  per fpir able  Matter  of  S  an  florins,  that  are  continually  diffi- 
pated  and  carried  into  the  Air  from  living  Animals  and  adhere 
to  other  Bodies  j  and  by  thefe  Spirits  it  is  that  Dogs,  which 
purfue  by  Scent,  diftinguilh  fo  accurately  the  Animals  from 
which  they  exhale,  and  follow  them  over  large  Tracts  of  Land. 
And  how  full  the  Air  is  frequently  of  Effluvia,  exhaling  from 
Animals,  appears  evident  from  the  Infection  too  often  obferva- 
ble  in  contagious  Diftempers.  _ 

The  Excrements  continually  difeharged  by  every  Kind  ot 
Animals,  arc  alfo,  in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  diffipated  and  difappear, 
that  we  are  hence  convinced,  that  the  whole  Quantity  ot  excre- 
mentitious  Matter  will  be  always  difperfed  into  the  Air,  hardly 
leaving  fo  much  as  the  lighteft  Duft  behind  it.  In  the  hotter 
Countries,  the  Dung  of  Animals,  being  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  becomes  perfeftly  volatile  by  the  Heat  of  one  fingle  Day  : 
And  even  in  our  own  Country,  which  is  not  fo  hot,  the  very 
Dunghills  are  quickly  confirmed.  And  as  for  Urine,  how 
quickly  docs  that  fpontaneoufly  become  volatile,  and  exhale  ? 

But  there  is  fomething  in  this  Affair  ftill  more  remarkable  : 
For  does  not  an  intire  Whale,  the  largeft  of  Animals,  when  in 
hot  Weather  it  is  by  the  Sea  thrown  dead  upon  the  Shore,  quick- 
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ly  infe£l  the  Places,  to  a  great  Diftance  about  ft,  with  a  pelh- 
ferous  Stench  ?  And  is  not  the  whole  of  it  ref°[ve^  int0  volatile 
infectious  Particles,  lo  that  at  laft  fome  whitilh  Bones  only  re- 
•  .,11  tiie  rcft  of  the  entire  Mafs  being  rendered  volatile, 

and  difperfed  in  the  Air?  What  vaft  Numbers  of  Carcaffes  of 
Elephants,  Camels,  Horfes,  a, id  of  almoft  all  other  Annuals, 
as  well  as  human  Bodies,  that  are  the  Carnage  of  War,  remain 
from  time  to  time  uninterr’d,  and  are  refolved  into  Putrefaction, 
become  volatile,  and  diffipate  almoft  all  their  Elements  into  the 
Air  ?  Hence,  therefore,  it  follows,  that  Bodies  of  Animals  are, 
from  their  own  natural  Difpofition,  as  much  mtombed  in  the 
Air  as  in  the  Earth  ;  and  thofe  very  Bodies,  likewife,  which  . 
are  buried  in  the  Earth,  are  not  then  preyed  upon  by  theWorms 
but  are  foon  converted  into  a  very  light  volatile  Matter,  which 
afterwards  eafily  exhales  into  the  Air  out  of  the  Earth  itfelf. 

All  the  corporeal  Matter,  therefore,  that  has  ever  entered  into 
the  Compofition  of  the  Bodies  of  living  Creatures,  has  been 
carried  up  into  the  Air,  with  this  Difference  only,  .that  if  the 
Bodies  were  burnt,  this  was  brought  about  immediately ;  if  left 
to  rot  in  the  Fields,  more  flowly  j  and  ftill  m  a  longer  time,  if 
they  were  interred  :  But  yet,  even  in  every  Cafe,  they  have  in 
time  exhaled  away.  What  wonder,  therefore,  if,  from  the 
Air,  there  Ihould  be  returned  a  Matter  of  the  fame  Nature  or 
Kind  with  the  Food  of  the  former  Animals  which  is  capable  of 
affording  a  proper  Nourilhment  to  the  Bodies,  that  aie  by  this 

Means  to  fpring  up  afterwards  ?  , .  „  ...  ... 

But  there  is  yet  another  Thing  upon  this  Subjeft,  which  will 
be  worth  while  to  take  under  Confideration,  as  die  right  under- 
ftanding  of  it  will  keep  us  clear  of  many  Miftakes.  I  alfert 
then,  that  the  very  Eggs,  impregnated  with  the  fruitful  Offspring 
of  their  refpeaive  Animals,  are  carried  into  the  Air.  for  the 
excellent  Redi  has  demonftrated,  that  all  Infe^lSj  without  Ex¬ 
ception,  are  generated  by  the  Copulation  of  Male  and  Female. 
Leeuwenhoeck  has  proved,  that  the  Seed  of  the  Male  lodges  the 
firft  Embryo  in  the  Egg  of  the  Female.  And  Boyle  has 
made  it  appear,  that  pregnant  Eggs  will  not  exclude  their  Young, 
except  they  are  in  the  open  and  frelh  Air,  Being  furnilhed, 
then,  with  thefe  Obfervations,  I  purpofely  took  a  Piece  of  l '  lelh, 
which  had  been  kept  a  pretty  while  in  boiling  Alcohol,  and  was 
afterwards  rubbed  over  with  fome  bright  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and 
faftening  it  to  along  fmall  Thread,  hung  it  up  in  a  moift  warm 
Air,  in  a  Place  where  it  was  imagined  there  were  no  Ammal- 
cula,  and  the  Confequence  was,  that  in  a  little  time  alter  the 
fufpended  Flelh  was  full  of  living  Maggots,  which  were  devour¬ 
ing  whatever  of  the  fucculent  Parts  remained  therein.  In  this 
Cafe,  then,  the  Eggs,  from  which  thefe  Animalcula  were  pro¬ 
duced,  could  not  poffibly  come  at  the  Flelh,  unlefs  they  were 
conveyed  to  it  by  the  Air,  in  which  it  was  fufpended.  How 
much  do  the  Hulbandmen  experience  the  Truth  of  this  to  their 
Detriment,  when,  in  a  warm  Spring,  certain  Winds  very  fud- 
denly  infedt  the  Trees  with  numberlefs  Vermin,  which  in  an 
Inftant,  as  it  were,  are  produced  from  their  invifible  Eggs  ?  But 
give  me  Leave  to  mention  one  Thing  farther, which  is  ftill  mors 
remarkable  ;  and  that  is,  the  Rains  that  frequently  happen 
among  the  Negroes,  which  ftrike  a  Man  with  fuch  a  fudden 
Chilnefs,  that  it  makes  him  Ihudder.  Thefe  Rains  fall  in 
Drops,  of  an  Inch  Diameter,  which,  if  they  come  upon  the 
Skin,  eat  into  it  j  but,  if  they  lodge  on  any  Garments,  pro¬ 
duce  living  Worms  and  Moths,  Aft.  Lipf.  Suppl.  tom.  i.  p. 
425.  Many  dther  Things  of  this  Kind  might  be  here  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  5  but  thefe  may  fuffice,  to  let  the  Chymifts  underhand 
that  the  new  and  wonderful  Animalcula,  which  are  oftentimes 
produced  in  Bodies,  and  even,  perhaps,  while  they  are  at  work 
upon  them,  owe  their  Being  intirely  to  little  Eggs,  which  are 
thus  fuftained  in  the  liquid  Air,  and  not  to  the  Efficacy  of  any 
chymical  Subftance  or  Operations.  Let  them,  therefore,  be 
always  mindful  of  the  Nature  of  the  Air,  and  its  wonderful  Fe¬ 
cundity,  before  they  deduce  the  Origin  of  fuch  Appearances 
from  any  other  Caufe.  But  the  Knowledge  of  thefe  Things,  at 
the  fame  time,  is  not  lefs  neceffary  and  advantageous  to  the 
Phyfician  and  Natural  Philofopher. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  Foffils ;  for  Foffils  are  likewife  difeover- 
able  in  the  Air.  For  all  Foffil  Salts,  however  fixed,  at  laft  fly 
off  into  the  Air,  if  they  are  diffolved  in  Water  (efpecially  in 
that  which  they  attradb  from  the  Air)  and  are  afterwards  di- 
gefted  for  a  long  time  in  a  putrefying  Heat,  and  are  then  diftill- 
ed  with  a  great  Degree  of  Fire,  and  have  their  fixed  Refi- 
duum  calcined  with  a  ftrong  open  Fire,  and  are  then  dif¬ 
folved  in  the  Air  again.  This  is  a  I  ruth  which  a  great 
Chymift  communicated  to  the  World  more  than  an  hundred 
Years  ago.  Not  to  mention  the  Diftillation  of  thefe  Salts,  with 
Sand,  Bole,  Brickduft,  Potters  and  Tobacco-pipe  Clay,  per¬ 
formed  with  the  intenleft  Heat.  Do  not  the  Chymifts,  every 
Year,  convert,  by  this  Method,  many  thoufand  Pounds  Weight 
of  fuch  Salts  into  acid  volatile  Fumes,  which  they  call  Spirits  ? 
And  does  not  every  fuch  chymical  Operation  infe£l  the  very 
Air  ?  And  does  not  this  Air  deftroy  the  Bodies  that  are  expofed 
to  it  ?  The  fingle  and  fimple  Mixture  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Oil  of 
Alum,  or  of  Oil  of  Sulphur  by  the  Bell,  with  Nitre,  Sea  Salt, 
or  Sal  Gem,  converts  in  an  Inftant  thofe  very  fixed  Salts  into 

Fumes, 
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Fumes,  fo  volatile  that  they  can  hardly  be  confined,  with  which 
the  Air  is  in  a  fhortTime  fo  ftrongly  impregnated,  as  to  car¬ 
ry  thofe  Salts  to  great  Diftances  all  around.  But  infinite  are 
the  Methods  by  which  the  fame  Thing  is  effected.  Before 
the  induftrious  Glauber’s  Time,  indeed,  this  admirable  Me¬ 
thod  of  thus  changing  Salts  was  not  difeovered.  But  who 
will  pretend  to  determine,  how  many  Methods  lie  hid  in  Na¬ 
ture,  even  at  this  Day,  by  which  the  like  Converfio'n  from  a 
fixed  to  a  volatile  Matter  may  be  brought  about  ?  The  Va¬ 
pours  about  Mines,  which  are  often  fo  fatal,  that  no  living 
Creature  can  breathe  in  them  with  Safety,  lufficiently  prove, 
that  Nature  herfelf  thus  difperfes  Salts  through  the  Air,  and 
confequently  has  fecret  Methods  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
with,  for  performing  the  very  fame  Operations.  In  the  mean 
Time,  however,  it  is  true,  that  this  happens  only  in  certain 
Parts  of  the  Earth,  that  is,  in  thofe  Places  where  there  is  Plen¬ 
ty  of  fuch  a  Matter,  and  where  likewife  the  Means  are  not 
wanting  of  a£Iing  upon  it  after  this  Manner.  And  it  is  like¬ 
wife  as  certain  a  Truth,  that  even  thofe  faline  Vapours  are  ele¬ 
vated  only  to  a  certain  Height  in  the  Air,  and  that  not  a  very 
confiderable  one.  And  upon  this  Foundation  it  was,  that  the 
Adepts  aflerted  lohg  ago,  that  the  Air  was  divided  into  cer¬ 
tain  diftindt  Strata  or  Beds,  each  of  which  contained  a  diftindi 
Kind  of  Exhalation  and  Vapour.  Hence,  then,  it  is  evident, 
that  by  the  Means  of  Water,  Heat,  Digeftion,  Solution,  E^- 
ficcation,  Diftillation,  Calcination,  Combuftion,  Mixture,  U- 
nion,  and  Separation,  foffile  fixed  Salts  are  rendered  volatile, 
and  are  thus  intermixed  with  the  Ajr. 

The  Principles  of  Foffils,  which  go  by  the  Name  of  Sul¬ 
phurs,  whenever  Foffils  are  burnt,  are  intirely  carried  up  in¬ 
to  the  Air,  and,  being  intermixed  with  it,  difappear,  the  fa- 
line  acid  Part  changing  into  a  fuffocating  Fume,  and  the  olea¬ 
ginous  Part  being  attenuated  by  the  Adlion  of  Flame,  and  fly¬ 
ing  off  in  an  invifiblp,  or  a  footy  black  Vapour.  It  is  certain, 
that  hardly  any  Thing  at  all  of  thefe  Parts  remains  in  the 
Earth.  Sulphur  now  itfelf,  when  alone,  is  carried  into  the 
Air  in  Form  of  an  impalpable  Flour,  and  is  there  difperfed 
about.  But,  when  it  is  mixed  with  other  Bodies,  it  often  ac¬ 
quires  a  furprifing  Volatility.  The  Chy mills  have  taken  No¬ 
tice  of  a  great  many  Methods,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
by  which  Sulphurs  are  fo  changed,  that  they  fly  off  into  the 
Atmofphere,  and  carry  up  other  Things  along  with  them.  In 
Mines,  from  Time  to  Time,  there  appear  pinguious,  flinking, 
fuffocating  Fumes,  often  very  troublefome  to  the  Miners,  to 
which,  if  the  Flame  of  a  lighted  Candle  is  applied,  they  in- 
Hantly  take  Fire,  not  without  extreme  Danger  to  the  Work¬ 
men.  But  it  is  certain,  that  Arfenics,  Orpiments,  Cobalts, 
Sulphur  of  Antimony,  Bifmuth,  Zinc,  and  other  Bodies  fur- 
nilh  the  Matter  of  thefe  Vapours.  We  are  alfo  informed  of 
the  Falling  of  a  Shower  of  Brimftone,  attended  wdth  Light¬ 
nings,  which,  when  it  was  once  on  Fire,  could  neither  be  extin- 
guifhed  by  Water  nor  Motion.  Nov.  Liter ar.  An.  1684 .  P.  65.  * 
Metals  themfelves  have  been  found  to  be  fo  far  changed,  that 
even  thefe,  under  the  Form  of  a  volatile  Fume,  have  been 
elevated  and  fcattered  in  the  Air.  This  is  univerfally  known 
to  be  true  of  Mercury,  which,  when  agitated  only  by  a  Fire 
of  fix  hundred  Degrees,  flies  off,  and  becomes  invifible.  And, 
if  the  Air,  impregnated  with  it,  furrounds,  and  is  applied  to 
a  human  Body,  how  wonderfully  does  it  penetrate  it,  and  how 
quickly  does  it  raife  a  Salivation  !  But  befides,  while  it  thus 
flies  off,  it  carries  up  and  bears  away  with  it  fome  Part  of 
certain  Metals  ;  as  appears  from  the  Diftillation  of  Lead  and 
Tin  with  Mercury.  Even  Lead,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Copper,  if 
they  are  difpofed  in  a  very  ftrong  Heat,  at  laft  difappear,  1  by 
Means  of  the  Volatility  they  acquire,  and  thus  far  are  diffi- 
pated  likewife  into  the  Air.  A  great  Part  of  imperfedl  Me¬ 
tals  is  carried  off  too  by  Lead  in  theTeft.  But  when  Cobalts, 
Arfenic,  and  the  like  rapacious  Sulphurs,  are  intimately  unit¬ 
ed  with  Gold  and  Silver  Ore,  the  Particles  of  the  Ore  being 
by  this  Means  rendered  volatile,  when  they  come  to  the  Fire, 
thefe  noble  Metals  are  carried  away  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that,  to 
the  great  Damage  of  the  Owner,  a  good  Part  of  them  is 
loft  ;  which,  by  a  gentle  Calcination,  and  the  Addition  of 
fome  fixing  Powders,  might  be  intirely  preferved.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  appears,  what  an  Abundance  of  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  may  be  raifed  up  into  the  Air.  Nothing  feems  a 
greater  Paradox  than  volatile  Gold,  and  yet,  we  are  certain, 
from  undeniable  chymical  Experiments,  that,  if  you  take 
common  Sublimate  of  Mercury,  and  rub  it  well  with  Gold 
reduced  to  Powder,  and  then  diftil  it  in  a  Retort  with  Regu- 
lus  of  Antimony,  the  very  Body  of  the  Gold  will  afeend  in 
Form  of  a  red  Oil,  and  become  perfedlly  volatile.  By  Sul¬ 
phur,  alfo,  calcined  Vitriol,  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  mixed  and 
applied  properly,  almoft  all  Metals  may  be  rendered  vola¬ 
tile  in  the  Fire.  No  Wonder  then,  that,  in  clear  Weather, 
there  very  often  appear  about  Mines  fudden  Fumes,  which  ex- 
tinguilh  the  Light  of  a  Torch,  (fee  Boyle's  JVorks)  fince  even 
the  rrioft  denfe  Bodies  may,  in  the  Form  of  a  Fume,  be  fo 
carried  into  the  Air,,  that  it  can  hardly  be  determined  what 
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Bodies  they  were.  But  there  is  another  Caufe,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  concerned  in  impregnating  the  Air  with  thefe  metallic  Parts ; 
and,  that  is,  the  Air  itfelf  as  it  abounds  with  Salts  and  Sulphurs, 
hor,  as  I  have  already  fhewn  above,  that  the  whole  Air  is  full  of 
Salts  and  Sulphurs,  and,  as  it  appears  from  what  I  have  now  de¬ 
livered,  that  thofe  Salts  and  Sulphurs  can  carry  aloft  even  Metals 
themfelves,  when  they  are  diflblved,  it  is  eafy  to  apprehend, 
that  the  Air  itfelf  can  by  this  Means  caufe  the  Parts  of  Me¬ 
tals  to  be  fufpended  and  float  about  in  it.  Are  not  Iron, 
Copper,  and  Lead,  by  the  Con  tad!  and  Motion  of  the  Air, 
always,  and  that  in  a  fhort  Time  too,  turned  into  a  Calx, 
klour,  and  Duft  ?  And  are  not  they  hence  converted  into 
Ruft,  Verdigreafe,  and  a  Cerufs  ?  And  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  when,  after  thefe  Changes,  they  are  reduced  to  an  im" 
palpable  Powder,  they  fly  away,  and  are  carried  through  the 
Air  by  the  Wind.  I  confefs,  that  Silver,  Gold,  and  Tin  are 
lefs  fubjed!  to  thefe  Alterations,  becaufe  the  volatile  Acids  of 
Nitre  and  Sea- fait,  which  are  the  proper  Diffolvents  of  thefe 
Metals,  are  hardly  ever  difperfed  through  th,e  Air,  except  a- 
bout  the  Laboratories  of  the  Chymifts.  \ I  believe  this  is  ci 

fmall  Alijlahe ,  for  the  Air  is  certainly  furnifioed ,  and  that  plenti¬ 
fully,  with  an  acid  Spirit ,  which ,  fixing  it  in  a  proper  Matrix , 
gives  the  very  Effence  to  Nitre.  See  Nit  rum. 

1  he  Air  in  America,  indeed,  is  of  fo  corroding  a  Nature, 
that  it  confumes  the  Tiles  of  the  Houfes,  ftony  Bodies,  and 
almoft  all  Metals  ;  as  the  Englifh  unanimoufly  agree  of  the 
Air  of  Bermudas  ;  for  even  Metals  themfelves  perifli  there 
very  foon.  And  that  furprifing  Phaenomenon,  which  in  all 
Ages  has  been  obferved  by  Miners,  feems  alfo  to  be  owing 
to  the  Refidence  of  thefe  metallic  Parts  in  the  Air,  I  mean  that 
the  foffile  Glebes,  when  they  are  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  and  are 
expofed  to  the  Air,  are  aftedled  by  it  in  a  very  extraordinary 
Manner.  j  How  frequent  is  it  feen^  that  Marchafites,  the  Py¬ 
rites,  vitriolic  Stones,  and  metallic  Subftances  that  are  quite 
exhaufted,  are  fo  acted  upon  by  the  Air,  that  they  increafe, 
come  to  Maturation,  are  changed,  renewed,  and  afrefh  im¬ 
pregnated,  and  become  again  enriched  with  a  true  metallic 
Matter.  In  Fadt,  the  Air  feems  to  be  the  grand  univerfal 
Diftributer  of  the  Seeds  of  Bodies,  which,  being  plentifully 
flocked  with  every  Kind  of  Matter,  commits  to  the  Earth 
the  Elements  of  Bodies  it  had  before  received  from  it,  and 
thus  generates  moft  Kinds  of  Bodies,  rather  by  Means  of 
a  Revolution,  than  a  new  Produdtion.  It  is  certain,  that 
Dew,  being  changed  by  Diftillation,  has  yielded  a  Liquor, 
which  ftained  Glals  with  the  Colours  of  the  Rainbow,  pene¬ 
trating  fo  deeply  in  it,  that  it  could  neither  be  removed  by 
Aqua  fortis,  Oil  of  T.  artar,  or  a  ftrong  and  long  continued 
Friclion ;  and  yet,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Liquor  itfelf  was 
fo  fubtile,  that  it  burnt  in  the  Fire  like  Alcohol  :  Republic  of 
Letters ,  T.  I.  P.  590.  Certainly  this.Efted!  is  very  like  that 
of  a  metallic  Tindture  upon  Glafs.  Philofophical  TranfaSiions 
abridged ,  T.  2.  P.  143. 

Thus,  then,  the  few  Things  I  have  fpecified  are  fufficient  to 
inftrudt  us  in  our  chymical  and  medicinal  Enquiries,  what  Ideas 
we  ought  to  form  of  the  Air.  In  Reality,  it  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  true  Chaos  of  all  Things  intermixed  and  compounded 
together  ;  for  in  it  the  attenuated  Particles  of  all  Bodies 
whatfoever  float.  And,  fince  thefe  little  Corpufcles  are  always 
in  Motion,  they  may,  by  meeting  in  this  aerial  Space,  produce 
all  thofe  furprifing  Operations  of  Nature,  which  are  owing  to 
the  Efficacy  of  particular  Bodies:  But  thefe  are  almoft  infinite. 
So  that  it  is  not  at  ail  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  appear,  in  this  Scene  of  the  Atmofphere,  fuch  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  frequently  fuch  terrible  Events  in  Nature,  as 
never  happen  any  where  elfe ;  I  mean,  the  Meteors.  In  this 
Air  there  doubtlefs  muft  be  Bodies  that  are  endued  with  a 
magnetic  Virtue,  which,  by  their  mutual  Attradlion,  Repul- 
fion,  Cohefion,  Rarefadtion,  and,  by  infinite  other  Methods, 
muft  every  where  excite  ftupendous  Phaenomena.  Of  this  the 
following  Experiment  may  ferve  as  an  Illuftration  :  Take  in 
one  Hand  a  fmall  open  glafs  Vial,1  in  which  there  is  an  alcaline 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  in  the  Left  another,  in  which 
there  is  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Whilft  thefe  Bottles  are  kept  at  a  Di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  nothing  at  all  appears  extraordinary  ; 
but,  as  foon  as  they  are  brought  gradually  fo  near  each  other ' 
that  the  Vapours,  iffuing  from  the  two  Bottles,  begin  to  meet 
with  each  other,  there  immediately  appears  a  little  Cloud  a- 
rifing  from  the  Concurrence  of  the  Alcali  and  Acid  in  the  Air. 
If  an  Amalgama,  prepared  with'Tin  and  Mercury,  is  diftilled 
in  a  Retort,  with  Spirit  of  Sea-falt,  it  yields  a  Liquor,  which, 
if  it  be  kept  in  a  clofe  Veffel,  produces  no  Efte#  ;  and  yet, 
if  it  is  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  though  many  Years  after  its 
Preparation,  it  immediately  goes  off  in  a  very  thick  Smoke.  But 
Nature  is  every  where  full  of  thefe  Inftances.  We  know  not 
what  other  hidden  Salts  there  may  be  befides  in  the  Air,  that 
we  are  not  acquainted  with,  or  with  what  Virtues  they  may 
be  endued  ;  nor  are  we  lefs  ignorant,  what  Spirits  and  Oils  may 
float  in  it ;  though  in  the  mean  Time,  from  the  particular  Na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  unknown  Salts,  Spirits,  and  Oils,  iuch  ltupendous 
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Effe&s  may  be  produced,  as  are  never  obferved  to  proceed  from 
any  other  Caufes.  If  the  diftilled  Oil  of  Saffafras  happens 
to  meet  with  Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Nitre  ;  what  a  terrible  Effedt 
is  produced  in  an  Inftant,  an  Effedl  hardly  to  be  exhibited  by  any 
other  Experiment  !  This  Experiment  will  be  given  under  the 

Article  Nit  rum.  _ 

If  at  any  Time,  now,  a  Number  of  Particles,  endued  with 
•the  like  Properties,  fhould  happen  to  get  into  the  Air,  and 
thefe  fhould  be  there  mixed  together,  very  ftrange  ami  fur- 
prifing  Appearances  mull  necefl’arily  follow.  Certain  Times, 
it  is  evident,  prefent  to  us  with  Phenomena,  that  are  never 
feen  at  any  other.  To  the  Production,  now,  of  thefe  rare  and 
very  extraordinary  Effedts,  it  is  portable,  that  the  Comets,  Me¬ 
teors,  various  Afpedts  of  the  Planets,  and,  perhaps,  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Stars  themfelves,  may  contribute  ;  thofe  Actions 
fnay  be  very  conftderable,  on  Account  of  their  Attraction,  and 
Repulfion,  of  their  Heat,  Light,  and  Cold,  and  of  the  Efflu¬ 
via  which  they  generate  and  emit. 

In  Confequence  of  all  the  Things  here  mentioned, 
Air  is  of  a  quite  different  Nature  in  different  Places  ; 
firft,  on  Account  of  the  Land  or  Soil,  or  the  Part  of  the 
Earth  which  the  Air  under  Confideration  hangs  over  :  For, 
according  to  the  various  Bodies  with  which  the  Earth  a- 
bounds  in  any  particular  Part,  the  Exhalations  and  Vapours, 
that  arife  from  it,  will  poffefs  as  various  Qualities,  and  for 
this  Reafon  the  Air  in  that  Part  will  be  full  of  Corpufcles, 
that  are  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe.  The  Truth 
of  this  has  always  been  confirmed  by  numberlefs  Examples. 
And  hence,  in  fuch  particular  Parts  of  the  Air,  certain  Ex¬ 
periments  may  be  made,  that  will  never  fucceed  in  any  o- 
ther.  In  the  fecond  Place,  a  great  Diverfity  is  here  obferv¬ 
ed,  in  Refpedl  to  the  Soil,  in  different  Places,  according  as 
Men  inhabit  it,  and  keep  Animals  there,  and  according  as 
they  dung  and  turn  up  the  Ground,  and  exercife  various 
Occupations  there,  and  by  this  Means  raife  up  almoft  all  Kinds 
of  Bodies  into  the  Air :  On  which  Account  again,  an  infinite 
Number  of  Changes  are  obferved  to  happen,  which  are  not  to 
be  effected  elfe  where.  A  certain  Chymift,  for  Inftance,  in  his 
Laboratory,  where  he  was  daily  employed  in  the  Diftillation  of 
large  Quantities  of  Vinegar,  expofed  to  the  Air  lome  pure, 
dry,  alcaline  Salts  of  Tartar  on  a  glafs  Plate.  The  Air,  of 
Confequence,  being  full  of  acid  Vapours,  diffolved  the  Salt  into 
an  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquium ,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fb  clofe- 
ly  united  the  acid  Parts  of  the  volatile  Vinegar  with  the  Alcali 
of  the  Tartar,  as  at  laft  to  convert  the  faturated  Mafs  into  a 
Tartarus  Regeneratus,  or  regenerated  Tartar,  which  melted 
in  the  Fire  like  Wax,  and  yielded  a  very  noble  Remedy  for 
refolving  of  vifcid  tenacious  Humours,  in  almoft  all  Difeafes. 
He  was  mightily  pleafed  therefore  with  this  Produdtion,  for  he 
thought  he  had  now  difcovered  the  Secret  of  the  Alchymifts 
for  incerating,  according  to  the  Language  of  thofe  Artifts, 
a  fixed  alcaline  Salt :  But  when  afterwards  he  attempted  to  repeat 
the  Experiment  in  another  Place,  where  there  was  not  fo  great 
and  conftant  a  Quantity  of  Vinegar  in  the  Air,  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  former  Succefs.  The  fame  Thing  might  be  farther 
made  appear  by  a  vaft  Number  of  Inftances.  Confider  then, 
how  prodigioufly  the  Air  may  be  changed  in  any  particular 
Country,  when  a  great  Earthquake  has  occafioned  Exhalati¬ 
ons  to  arife  there,  very  different  from  thofe  which  before  ufu- 
ally  arofe  In  the  fame  Place.  And  this  is  again  confirmed  by 
Hiftory,  which  informs  us,  that  certain  Parts  of  the  Earth  have 
become  uninhabitable,  by  Reafon  of  the  abominably  fcetid  Va¬ 
pours,  with  which  they  have  been  infected,  after  Earthquakes. 
But  again,  Inundations  by  Rain,  Overflowings  of  Rivers,  and 
the  Breaking  in  of  the  Sea,  make  fuch  Alterations  in  the  At- 
mofphere,  by  Means  of  humid  Vapours,  and  Exhalations  from 
putrefied  Subftances,  that  the  whole  Nature  of  the  Air,  in  thofe 
Places,  is  intirely  changed.  The  Winds  alfo  muft  always 
carry  along  with  them  fome'thing  from  the  Places  from  whence 
they  began  to  blow,  and  confequently  are  thus  always  varying 
the  Contents  of  the  Air,  continually  carrying  off  from  parti¬ 
cular  Places  the  Matter  peculiar  to  them,  and  fupplying  them 
again  with  what  they  juft  brought  from  fome  others.  From 
which  Caufe,  likewife,  there  muft  neceffarily  happen,  in  chy- 
rnical  Operations,  a  remarkable  Diverfity.  And  as  for  the  In¬ 
fluences  of  the  Heavens,  particularly  with  Refpedl  to  the  va¬ 
rious  Afpedts  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  their  Acceflions,  Recef- 
fions,  perpendicular  or  oblique  Radiations,  Conjundtions,  and 
Oppofitions,  what  Changes  muft  thefe  produce  in  the  Air,  by 
their  Attradlion,  Repulfion,  and  the  Heat  and  Cold  that  de¬ 
pend  upon  them  ?  What  Variation  muft  they  caufe  in  the 
Vapours  and  Exhalations  that  are  carried  up  from  the  Earth 
into  the  Air  ?  But  there  is  one  Thing  farther  on  this  Subjedt, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  particular  Notice  of ;  and  that  is,  the 
Viciffitude  of  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  which  is  here  of  fuch  Effi¬ 
cacy,  as  is  wholly  incredible.  Thus,  if  the  Sun  on  the  tenth  of 
March,  in  a  certain  Altitude,  and  with  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat, 
exerts  its  Power  on  the  Earth,  it  then  adts  on  a  Body,  which 
during  the  preceding  Winter,  being  locked  up  by  the  Cold,  has 
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kept  in,  and  accumulated,  under  an  icy  Cruft,  its  own  proper  Ex¬ 
halations,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  has  received  and  retained  what¬ 
ever  it  was  furnifhed  with  by  the  Air.  Hence,  as  foon  as  it 
begins  to  diffolve,  and  the  Earth  is  refolved  into  a  loofe 
Mould,  the  firft  fucceeding  Heat  of  the  Sun  adts  upon  this  fer¬ 
tile  pregnant  Body,  and  immediately  fills  the  whole  Air  with 
Vapours;  on  which  Account  a  vernal  Heat  hardly  ever  fuc- 
ceeds  a  Froft  of  long  Continuance,  but  there  prefently  follow 
Showers,  Thunders  and  Lightnings,  and  a  Sprightlinefs  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  Animals  and  Vegetables,  and  in  the  whole  Crea¬ 
tion  ;  but  now,  when,  on  the  tenth  of  September,  the  Sun, 
at  the  fame  Altitude,  and  with  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat,  adts 
upon  the  Earth,  it  then  finds  it  parched  up,  and  exhaufied  by 
the  Heat  of  the  preceding  Summer,  and  not  yet  moiftened  with 
autumnal  Showers ;  for  which  Reafon,  neither  the  fame  Heat 
in  the  Earth,  or  Air,  will  produce  the  fame  Effedts,  nor  will 
exeite  this  Vigour  in  Animals  and  Vegetables,  as  it  does  in 
the  Spring.  Thefe  few  Things  then  will  be  fufficient  to  let 
us  eafily  fee  the  Variety  there  is  in  the  Atmofphcre,  according 
to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  as  far  as  it  arifes 
from  this  Caufe  ;  a  Speculation  very  ufeful  both  in  Chymiftry 
and  natural  Philofophy.  And,  it  is  plain,  the  Chymifts  had 
fome  Knowledge  of  this  long  ago,  when  they  attributed  to  the 
vernal  Rain  a  Virtue  fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  autum  - 
nal,  produced  in  the  very  fame  Degree  of  Heat  ;  for  they  found 
that  this  Lixivium  of  the  Air  brought  along  with  it  very  diffe¬ 
rent  Vapours  and  Exhalations,  according  to  the  Diverfity  of 
the  Seafon,  in  the  Manner  juft  now  explained. 

Before  we  leave  the  Examination  of  the  various  Bodies  that 
are  contained  in  the  Air,  and  of  the  different  Powers  which 
prevail  in  it,  we  muft  take  under  Confideration  that  Quality 
of  it,  which  renders  it  falutary,  and  neceffary  to  the  Life  of 
Animals  and  Vegetables  ;  a  Quality  which  has  not  been  yet 
accounted  for  from  any  Property  of  the  Air,  but  by  a  di¬ 
ligent  Enquiry,  however,  we  may  portibly,  hereafter,  comeat 
the  Knowledge  of  it.  Whether  this  latent  Virtue  of  the  Air 
is  actually  drawn  out  of  it  by  Animals  and  Vegetables,  and 
hence  is  in  a  fhort  Time  exhaufted  and  confumed  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther,  when  it  does  thus  fail,  the  Animal  dies,  no-body  is,  I 
think,  at  prefent  able  to  determine.  This,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  a  fmall  Bird  is  put  into  a  large  Receiver,  full  of 
common  cold  Air,  and  the  Receiver  is  then  very  clofely  flopped, 
the  Bird  will  grow  fick  and  vomit,  within  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour,  and  die  in  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour  after.  Boyle, 
Of  the  Air ,  184.  A  Filh,  kept  in  Water  in  a  Veffel  well 
clofed,  without  renewing  the  Air,  dies  in  a  fhort  Time.  Fifh 
likewife  die  in  Ponds,  that  are  every  where  frozen,  and  quick¬ 
ly  perifh  in  Water  out  of  which  the  Air  is  exhaufted,  Hiji.  de 
VAcad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1699.  246.  1701.  46.  and  Mem.  224. 
Flame,  and  a  red-hot  Coal,  quickly  go  out  in  Air  that  is  clofe 
pent  up.  The  little  Eggs  of  any  Infedl  whatever,  being  ac¬ 
curately  flopped  up  in  glafs  Vefiels,  do  not  produce  their  Young, 
though  aflifted  by  a  kindly  Warmth.  The  Seeds  of  Plants  like¬ 
wife  duly  moiftened,  and  fowed  in  the  beft  Earth  in  clofe 
Glaffes,  do  not  grow,  or  give  any  Signs  of  Life,  though  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  due  Degree  of  Heat.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  upper 
Surface  of  Blood,  that  is  expofed  to  the  Air,  is  of  a  bright  Scarlet 
Colour,  whilft,  in  every  other  Part  which  the  Air  does  not 
come  at,  it  grows  as  black  as  the  Blood  of  the  Cuttle-fifh ;  and 
yet,  as  foon  as  ever  this  black  Part  is  laid  open  to  the  Air,  the 
black  Colour  is  immediately  changed  again  into  a  Scarlet.  All 
thefe  Experiments  then  make  it  appear,  that  there  is  in  the  Air 
a  certain  hidden  Virtue,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  all 
the  Properties  of  the  Air,  which  have  been  hitherto  difcovered. 
Sendivogius  maintained  it  openly,  that  there  lies  hid  in  the  Air 
the  occult  Food  of  Life,  and  other  Chymifts  have  afferted  the 
fame.  But,  what  that  is,  or  how  it  adts,  or  what  is  the  pro¬ 
per  Effedt  of  it,  is  a  Matter  ftill  in  the  Dark.  Happy  the  Per- 
fon  that  fhall  difeover  it  !  Thus  far  Boerhaave. 

This  vivifying  Principle  in  the  Air,  fo  neceffary  to  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  Flame  and  Fire,  as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable  Life, 
feems  by  every  Phenomenon  to  be  the  univerfal  Acid  diftri- 
buted  through  the  intire  Atmofphere  in  a  certain  Proportion, 
infomuch  that  no  Portion  of  Air  feems  to  be  without  it.  This, 
though  not  perceivable  by  the  Senfes,  is  however  very  manifeft 
by  its  Effedts.  It  is  this  Acid  that  corrodes  the  bafer  Metals 
in  a  very  fhort  Space  of  Time,  and  even  Gold  and  Silver  are 
not  intirely  free  from  its  Influence.  By  this  Acid  the  Calx  of 
Vitriol,  of  Alum,  and  the  Earth  from  which  Nitre  has  been 
procured,  are  again  repleniflied  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  be 
capable  of  producing  acid  Spirits  afrefh.  We  may  conclude, 
that  Flefh,  expofed  to  the  Air  for  fome  Time,  contradts  a  Red- 
nefs  from  the  Influence  of  this  Acid,  becaufe  Nitre  has  the 
very  fame  Effedt  in  producing  the  fame  Colour.  Vegetable 
aromatic  Oils  alfo  are  changed  by  the  Acid  of  the  Air  red,  for, 
if  a  Vial  is  filled  with  certain  aromatic  Oils,  and  clofe  flopped, 
it  will  preferve  its  original  Tranfparency  ;  but,  if  a  Part  of  the 
very  fame  Oil  is  inclofed  in  a  Bottle  not  quite  full,  the 
fmall  Portion  of  Acid,  in  the  Air  contained  ip  the  Vacancy, 

will 
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will  change  the  Oil  red,  as  Hoffman  informs  us.  Hence  there 
is  Reafon  *to  fufpe#,  that  Flowers,  which  are  all,  more  or  lefs, 
i'urnifhed  with  an  aromatic  Oil,  are  obliged  to  the  Acid  of  the 
Air  for  their  beautiful  Colours,  which  it  ftrikes  upon  them 
varioufly,  as  the  Oil,  or  Sulphur,  which  it  meets  with  on^  the 
Petals  determines  it  to  one  Colour  or  another  ;  and  the  Chy- 
mifts  have  long  fince  difcovered,  that  Sulphur,  as  they  call 
Oil  is  the  Parent  of  Colours.  It  is  remarkable  that  Scarlet- 
dyers  cannot  ftrike  their  Colours  without  the  Afliftance  of  an 
Acid.  Hence  the  Phenomenon  of  the  Surface  of  Blood,  when 
expofed  to  Air  contracting  a  Rednefs,  may  be  in  fome  Meafure 
accounted  for.  And  indeed,  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Dying  obferve,  that  a  cloudy  moift  Air  very  much  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  Beauty  and  Vividnels  of  their  Colours  ;  and 
that,  on  the  Contrary,  a  ferene  Sky  exalts  them,  and  makes 
them  more  elegant.  Now  it  is  known,  that  in  this  State 
of  the  Air  an  Acid  abounds  much  more  than  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  cloudy,  and  full  of  Vapours.  Flowers  are  alio  liable 
to  the  fame  Influence  of  the  Air  in  different  States,  for  their 
Colours  are  never  fo  much  exalted  as  when  the  Air  is  ferene 
and  clear,  that  is,  when  it  abounds  with  an  Acid. 

Every  body,  concerned  in  Medicine,  knows,  that  all  antimo- 
nial  Preparations  will  contra#  an  emetic  Quality  from  Acids, 
and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  fame  Medicines  will  prove  eme¬ 
tic,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  naked  Air’;  hence  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  an  Acid  is  communicated  to  them  from  the  Air. 

Nitre  alfo  borrows  its  Acid  intirely  from  the  Air.  See 
Nitrum. 

Upon  the  Whole,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Acid  of  the 
Air  finds  fome  Way  of  mixing  with  the  Blood  of  Animals, 
though  I  cannot  determine  the  fpecific  Manner  in  which  this 
Union  is  accomplifhed.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
this  grand  Operation  is  performed  in  the  Lungs,  becaufe  Air 
is  inefficient  for  the  Purpofes  of  Refpiration  after  repeated  In- 
fpirations,  unlefs  a  free  Intercourfe  is  maintained  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Air.  Hence  it  fhould  appear,  that  fomething  contained 
in  the  Air  is  wafted,  of  which  it  ftands  in  Need  of  a  frefh 
Supply,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  maintaining  Life. 
Now  if  we  confider,  that  the  Blood  moft  certainly  acquires 
a  red  Colour  in  the  Lungs,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  if  we  re- 
fle#  on  what  was  obferved  before,  with  Refpe#  to  the  Power 
of  Acids,  in  producing  this  Colour,  when  mixecf  with  Sulphurs, 
it  will  be  a  Step,  at  Jeaft,  to  the  Confirmation  of  this  Senti¬ 
ment.  Add  to  this,  that  Afthmas,  which  prevent  the  Air  from 
being  taken  regularly  into  the  Lungs,  are  productive  of  Drop- 
fies,  the  Blood  lofes  its  Colour  as  well  as  Texture,  and  be¬ 
comes  pale  and  watery.  Girls  alfo,  in  a  Chlorofis,  have  a 
temporary  Afthma,  and  hence,  perhaps,  their  Blood  is  always 
pale  and  thin,  fometimes  even  as  white  as  Milk  or  Chyle. 

I  know  that  I  am  fingular  in  this  Sentiment,  as  the  Modes 
of  Philofophy  now  ftand,  and  that  Boerhaave,(  for  whofe  Judg¬ 
ment  I  have  the  greateft  Deference,  is  of  the  contrary  Opi¬ 
nion.  But  I  fee  no  Reafon,  why  fo  exceeding  fubtile  and  pe¬ 
netrating  a  Body  as  this  Acid  of  the  Air  may  not  as  well  enter 
the  Pores  of  the  Veflels  of  the  Lungs,  during  In/piration,  as 
a  more  grofs  and  even  vifible  Halitus,  or  Vapour,  exhale  thro’ 
the  fame  Pores  in  Exfpiration.’  We  know  the  Particles  which 
eonftitute  the  Blood  are  large  enough  to  be  vifible  in  Micro-' 
fcopes,  but  thofe  which  compofe  the  aerial  Acid  are  fo  extremely 
minute,  as  not  to  be  difcoverable  to  the  Sight,  by  any  Art  what¬ 
ever.  Hence  then  it  appears  very  plain,  that  Veflels  may 
admit  the  Acid  above-mentioned,  from  without,  and  yet  eafily 
retain  the  Blood  circulating  within. 

From  this  Account  of  the  Air,  its  Properties,  and  Contents, 
many  curious  Appearances,  relating  to  the  animal  CEconomy, 
may  be  underftood.  <■ 

Firft  then.  Air,  as  a  fluid  Body,  is  the  Vehicle  of  the  Efflu¬ 
via  of  all  odorous  Bodies  to  the  Organs  of  Smelling,  and,  as  a 
ponderous  Fluid,  it  prefles  them  on  the  Nerves  of  thefe  Or¬ 
gans  with  a  Force  efficient  to  make  them  fenfible.  It  alfo 
tmprefles  fapid  Subftances  upon  the  Organs  of  Tafte,  and 
renders  them  obfervable  by  the  Senfes.  It  is  alfo  the  In- 
ftruinent  of  Sound,  for  the  Undulations  caufed  in  it,  by  Bo¬ 
dies  moved  in  various  Manners,  ftrike  upon  the  external 
Ear,  which,  by  a  fingular  Mechanifm,  communicates  this  No¬ 
tice  to  the  Nerves  expanded  upon  the  internal  Ear.  This 
Weight  of  the  Air  too,  by  preffing  upon  the  Surface 
of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  prevents  a  Rupture  of  their 
Veflels,  from  the  Force  neceflary  to  circulate  their  Jui¬ 
ces,  to  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  Counterballance.  Ail 
thefe  Things  are  evident,  becaufe  on  the  Tops  of  high 
Mountains,  where  the  Air  is  very  rare,  the  Senfes  of  Smell¬ 
ing,  Tailing,  and  Hearing,  are  very  languid;  it  is  faid,  that 
on  the  Pico  of  Teneriffe,  Pepper,  Ginger,  Salt,  and  Spirits 
have  no  fenfible  Tafte,  and  that  nothing  affeCts  the  Organs  of 
Tafte,  except  Canary  Wine,  which,  it  is  fuppofed  to  do  in 
thefe  Circumftances,  by  Reafon  of  its  Oilinefs,  which  makes 
it  adhere  to  the  Nerves  of  the  Palate.  On  the  Tops  of  Moun¬ 
tains  alfo  the  Blood-veflels  are  very  fubjeCt  to  burft,  whence 
frequent  Haemorrhages  happen  to  thofe  who  travel  to  their  Sum¬ 
mits, 
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The  Air  alfo,  in  Virtue  of  its  Elafticity,  contributes  great¬ 
ly  to  the  Solution  of  the  Aliment  in  the  Stomachs  of  Animals, 
For,  when  that  which  is  contained  in  every  Part  of  the  Food 
is  rarefied  and  expanded  by  the  Heat  it  meets  with  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  it  deftroys  the  Cohelion  of  the  component  Particles,  and 
affltts  in  reducing  it  to  a  State  of  Fluidity.  At  the  fame 
Time,  as  it  is  confined  in  the  Stomach,  all  its  ACtion  muft 
be  determined  to  the  Aliment,  which  it  muft  therefore  a#  up¬ 
on  with  great  Force,  in  this  rarefied  State. 

Refpiration,  fo  neceflary  to  the  Continuance  of  animal  Life, 
is  performed  by  Means  of  the  Air.  For,  when  the  Air  is  ex¬ 
pelled  out  of  the  Lungs,  the  pulmonary  Veflels  through  which 
the  Biood  circulates,  from  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and 
by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  left  Auricle,  collapfe,  and  are 
no  longer  pervious,  till  the  Air,  rufhing  into  the  Branches  of 
the  Afpera  Arteria  upon  the  Elevation  of  the  Breaft,  diftends 
the  Lungs,  and  thereby  opens  not  only  the  Air- veflels,  but  al¬ 
fo  the  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  Vein  and  Artery,  which  ac¬ 
company,  every  where,  thofe  of  the  Afpera  Arteria.  Here  the 
Air,  as  a  heavy  Fluid,  aCls  upon,  comprefles,  and  comminutes 
the  Blood,  and,  as  it  is  elaftic  and  dilatable  by  Heat,  the  Action 
of  it  upon  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs  is  by  this  Property  ren¬ 
dered  greater.  If  alfo,  as  I  have  fuppofed,  the  aerial  Acid,  or 
vital  Spirit,  is  communicated  to  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  from 
the  Air,  .fome  EfteCts  of  great  Importance  to  the  animal  CEco¬ 
nomy  muft  neceflarily  arife  from  hence. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  Air  in  all  Lights,  we  (hall 
find,  that  every  Alteration  it  undergoes,  muft  induce  fome  great 
Change  on  the  animal  Machine,  if  I  may  fo  call  an  animal 
Body.  Thus,  when  it  is  very  heavy,  it  muft  prefs  upon  the 
Surface  of  our  Bodies,  and  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Lungs,  with 
a  greater  Force  than  when  it  is  light.  It  has  been  proved  by 
curious  Obfervers,  that  the  Difference  of  Weight,  with  which 
our  Bodies  are  prefled,  by  the  Atmofphere,  in  the  greateft  De¬ 
gree  of  its  natural  Gravity,  from  that  which  we  fuftain  when 
it  is  the  lighteft,  amounts  to  3982!  Troy  Weight.  Now,  as 
this  Difference  is  very  great,  the  EffeCts  of  it  muft  alfo  be  con- 
fiderable. 

The  different  Degrees  alfo  of  Heat  and  Elafticity  in  the  Air 
muft  have  EffeCts  proportioned  to  the  Caufes  upon  the  Bodies 
of  Animals.  The  various  Contents  alfo  of  the  Air  muft  of 
Courfe  induce  great  Changes,  as  it  fome  Way  or  other  finds 
Means  to  communicate  the  Qualities  it  borrows  from  them  to 
the  Blood  and  Juices  of  Animals.  Hence  it  becomes  the  Vehi¬ 
cle  of  Contagion,  and  the  Propagator  of  Difeafes,  both  epide¬ 
mical,  and  endemial,  which  admit  of  infinite  Variety,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Alterations  of  the  Air,  with  RefpeCt  to  its  Proper¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  innumerable  Combinations  of  Bodies  contained 
in  it,  are  infinite. 

However,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  moft  health¬ 
ful  is  that  which  is  ferene  and  dry,  and  confequently  ponder¬ 
ous,  and  replete  with  the  acid  vital  Spirit.  A  gravelly  Soil  is 
moft  likely  to  be  furnifhed  with  fuch  an  Air,  becaufe  from  fuch 
a  one  few  or  no  oily  Particles  can  exhale  to  infedt  it.  Coun¬ 
tries  alfo,  where  there  is  a  Variety  of  Hills  and  Vallies,  with 
fwift  Rivulets  of  Water  running  through  them,  are  productive 
of  a  good  Air,  becaufe  fuch  Situations  caufe  a  Circulation  of 
the  Air,  and  fuch  Currents  of  Water  always  produce  one  in 
the  Atmofphere. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  the  Subject  of  the  Air,  without  taking 
Notice  of  a  great  Error,  which  many  inconfiderately  run  in¬ 
to  with  Refpect  to  Exercife  ;  it  is,  that  they  efteem  Motion 
only  conducive  to  Health,  and  this  Sydenham  feems  to  give 
into,  when  he  attributes  the  Advantages  of  Riding  to  re¬ 
peated  Succuffion.  However,  we  find  by  Experience  that 
the  fame  Degrees  of  Motion  or  Succuffion  by  Exercife  in 
a  Houfe,  or  under  Covert,  come  far  fhort  in  Point  of  Ef¬ 
ficacy  in  curing  Difeafes,  and  preferving  Health,  of  that  per¬ 
formed  in  the  frefh  Air,  efpecially  when  it  is  pure,  and  not 
abounding  with  Vapours  and  Exhalations.  The  Reafon  of  this 
is  very  plain,  for,  when  an  Animal  is  moving  forwards,  he  is 
perpetually  refpiring  Air,  which  has  not,  by  repeated  Infpira- 
tions,  been  robbed  of  the  vital  Principle,  be  that  what  it  will, 
fo  neceflary  to  the  Support  of  Life,  and  Prefervation  of  Health. 
Hence,  Sailing  even  upon  calm  Rivers,  an  Exercife  much  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Anticnts  in  the  moft  obftinate  Diftempers, 
though  attended  with  a  very  fmall  Degree  of  Succufliqn,  is 
neverthelefs  efficacious,  by  Reafon  of  a  perpetual  Change  of 
Air. 

Vitruvius,  fenfible  of  the  Efficacy  of  the  Air  in  preferving 
or  deftroying  Health,  lays  down  the  following  Rules  for  chu fl¬ 
ing  a  proper  Situation  for  a  new  City,  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  every  new  Settlement,  and  fhould  not  be  negleCted 
even  in  building  a  Farm-houfe.  His  Philofophy,  however,  is 
not  always  the  beft  ;  but  the  Reafons  for  his  Rules  will  appear 
by  the  preceding  Pages,  infomuch  that  the  Reader  will  not  be 
at  a  Lofs  to  account  for  what  he  aflerts. 

In  erecting  Walls  we  are  to  proceed  on  thefe  lhinciples  : 
Firft,  a  healthy  Situation  is  to  be  cholen  ;  lucn  a  one  muft  be 

raifed  above  the  Annoyance  of  Fogs  or  cold  Dews,  and  muft 

regard  j 
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regard,  or  face,  not  the  cold  or  hot,  but  the  temperate  Quarters 
of  the  Heavens.  Our  next  Care  muft  be  to  avoid  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  Marfli  ;  for  in  fuch  a  Situation  tire  grofs  Vapours 
exhaling  with  the  rifingSun,  and  condenfed  into  a  Fog,  together 
with  the  poifonous  Spirits  of  the  Animals  inhabiting  the  bens, 
-are  wafted  with  the  Morning  Breeze  to  your  new  City,  and 
difperfe  their  unwholefome  Blafts  on  the  Inhabitants,  fo  as 
to  caufe  a  Peftilence.  If  your  Walls  run  along  by  the  Sea, 
facing  the  South  or  Weft,  the  Place  will  not  be  healthy.  For, 
in  the  firft  Cafe,  the  Southern  Air  is  heated  by  the  rifing,  and 
burns  with  the  meridian  Sun  ;  and  in  the  latter  Situation,  it  is 
warmed  by  the  rifing,  heated  by  the  meridian,  and  burns  with 
.•the  declining  Sun  ;  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  fuffer  very  much 
in  their  Bodies  by  thefe  great  Viciffitudes  of  Heat  and  Cold. 
We  are  taught  this  Reflexion  even  from  inanimate  Things. 
In  your  clofe  Wine-cellars,  none  opens  a  Light  to  the  South  or 
Weft,  but  always  to  the  North,  becaufe  that  Quarter  is  fub- 
je£t  to  no  Changes  from  any  Seafon,  but  remains  for  ever  firm 
and  immutable.  From  the  fame  Caufe  the  Granaries,  which 
any  Ways  face  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun,  are  foon  corrupted  ; 
and  Provifions,  or  Apples,  laid  in  a  Place  that  is  not  turn¬ 
ed  from  the  Sun,  will  not  keep  long.  For  Heat,  by  per¬ 
petually  rarefying,  deftroys  the  Firmnefs  of  the  Air,  and,  by  con¬ 
tinued  Attacks  of  fervid  Vapours,  draws  forth  its  natural  Powers, 
and  diflolves,  or  foftens  and  enfeebles  them  by  its  quick  and 
penetrating  Quality.  We  perceive  the  Effe&s  of  Heat  on  Iron, 
which,  though  hard  by  Nature,  yet,  when  thoroughly  heated 
at  the  Forge,  becomes  fo  foft  and  du£lile,  as  to  be  capable  of  all 
Manner  of  Forms.  Let  the  fame  Iron,  when  foft  and  fpark- 
ling  red,  be  refrigerated,  by  dipping  it  in  cold  Water,  it  {hall 
revert  to  its  former  Nature,  and  refume  its  original  Hardnefs. 
This  will  be  further  illuftrated,  if  we  confider,  that  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  all  Bodies,  as  well  in  healthy  as  unhealthy  Regions,  grow 
weak  with  Heat  ;  but,  in  Winter, the  moft  peftilential  Coun¬ 
tries  become  healthy,  becaufe  Bodies  are  at  that  Seafon  confoli- 
dated  and  {Lengthened  by  Refrigerations.  For  the  fame  Rea- 
fon,  Bodies,  removed  out  of  cold  into  hot  Regions,  cannot  en¬ 
dure  the  Heat,  but  are  diflolved  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
tranfported  from  a  hot  Climate  to  the  cold  Northern  Coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  fo  far  from  being  injured  by  the  Change  of 
Place,  that  they  are  {Lengthened  and  hardened  by  it. 

It  appears  from  thefe  Confiderations,  that,  when  we  would 
raife  our  Walls,  we  are  to  appoint  them  a  Situation  proper 
to  guard  againft  thofe  Regions,  whence  hot  and  unwholfome 
Blafts  may  proceed,  and  fcatter  their  baleful  Influence  over  the 
Bodies  of  Men.  For,  all  Bodies  are  conftituted  of  Elements, 
which  the  Greeks  call  E-ror^a,  namely,  Heat,  Moifture,  Earth, 
and  Air ;  of  a  due  Mixture  of  thefe  Elements,  according  to 
the  Order  of  Nature,  are  all  the  Animals  of  the  World,  with 
their  fpecific  Properties,  compofed  and  tempered.  Hence, 
where  Heat  is  the  predominant  Principle,  it  deftroys  the  reft, 
and  diflolves  that  Body  by  its  Fervor.  And  this  is  the  ill  Effect 
of  an  hot  Blaft  from  certain  Quarters,  which,  being  received 
into  the  open  Pores,  overpowers  the  other  Principles,  and 
proves  too  hard  for  the  Conftitution.  In  like  Manner,  if 
Moifture  fills  the  Veins,  and  overflows  the  Body,  and  by 
that  Means  deftroys  the  Equilibrium,  the  other  Principles  are 
corrupted  by  the  redundant  Liquid,  and  all  the  Virtues  and 
Powers  of  that  Compofition  are  diflolved  and  walhed  away. 
Bodies  are  alfo  fometimes  injured  by  Refrigerations  of  Moifture 
from  frefh  and  cooling  Gales.  No  lefs  do  the  other  two  Ele¬ 
ments  that  enter  the  Compofition  of  the  natural  Body,  which 
are  Earth  and  tAir,  by  their  Excefs  or  Defe£t,  weaken  and 
fubvert  the  reft  ;  the  Earth,  for  Inftance,  by  opprefling  Nature 
with  Plenitude  of  Food,  and  the  Air  by  an  overcaft  and  gloo¬ 
my  Sky. 

But,  for  the  more  evident  Demonftration  of  thefe  Things  to 
the  Senfes,  we  need  only  watch  the  Steps,  and  obferve  the  Ope¬ 
rations  of  Nature,  in  Birds,  Fifhes,  and  terreftrial  Animals,  by 
which  Means  their  different  Temperature  will  come  under 
Confideration.  For  the  Kind  of  Birds  are  of  one  Compofition, 
the  Fifties  of  another,  and  terreftrial  Animals  of  a  third, 
widely  different  from  them  both.  Birds  have  lefs  of  Earth 
and  Moifture,  but  much  of  a  temperate  Heat  and  Air  ;  fo 
that,  being  conftituted  of  lighter  Elements,  they  may  the 
more  eafily  make  their  Way  in  the  Air.  Fifties,  whofe  Na¬ 
ture  requires  Water  for  Exiftence  and  Motion,  are  temperate  as 
to  Heat,  and  chiefly  compofed  of  Earth  and  Air,  but  have  very 
little  Moifture,  the  lefs  of  which  Principle  they  have  in  their 
Compofition,  the  better  qualified  they  are  to  fubfift  in  it. 
Hence,  when  they  are  caft  on  Land,  they  lofe  their  Lives 
with  their  Water.  In  terreftrial  Animals,  the  Elements  of 
Air  and  Heat  are  clogged  with  Earth  and  Moifture,  fo  that, 
becaufe  the  humid  Parts  abound  in  them,  they  cannot  live  long 
in  Water. 

Now  if  the  Cafe  be  thus  as  we  have  reprefented  it,  and  that 
we  are  convinced  by  our  Senfes,  that  the  Bodies  of  Animals 
are  conftituted  of  thefe  Elements,  or  Principles,  and  labour 
under  Exceffes  and  Defects  of  thefe  Conftituents,  and  are  fub- 
ject  to  Diffolution,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  Importance  of 
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our  chufing  and  making  the  beft  Advantage  of  the  moft  tem¬ 
perate  Quarters  of  the  Heavens,  when  we  propofe  to  ourfelves 
an  healthy  Situation  of  the  Walls  we  are  about  to  eredl.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  wifting  again  and  again,  for  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Antients.  Our  Forefathers  ufed  to  examine  the  Livers 
of  the  Cattle  they  offered  in  Sacrifice  in  thofe  Places  where 
they  built  a  Town,  or  pitched  their  Camp  ;  and  if  the  firft 
were  livid,  or  corrupt,  they  offered  others,  becaufe  they  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  Defedf  were  owing  to  fome  Diftemper,  or  to 
the  Badnefs  of  their  Food.  After  they  had  proved,  by  many 
Experiments,  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Water  and  Forage,  from 
the  Soundnefs  and  Solidity  of  the  Livers,  there  they  eredted 
Fortifications,  and  projected  Settlements.  -  But,  if  the  Livers 
were  found  defedlive,  they  concluded,  that  the  fame  Food  and 
Water  would  work  a  like  Effedf  on  human  Bodies,  and  fo  oc- 
cafion  a  Peftilence.  Therefore  they  fpeediJy  decamped,  and 
went  in  Search  ot  better  Air  and  Diet,  preferring  Health  above 
all  Things. 

That  we  are  beholden  to  the  Soil  for  the  Goodnefs  and 
Wholfomenefs  of  Provifions,  both  for  Man  and  Beaft,  is  de- 
monftrable  from  the  Lands  of  the  Cretans,  which  lie  along 
the  River  Pothereus,  between  the  two  Cities  Gnofos  and  Cor- 
tyna.  Sheep  and  black  Cattle  graze  to  .the  Right  and  Left 
of  the  faid  River;  but  thofe  which  feed  next  to  Gnofos  are 
not  without  a  Spleen  ;  on  the  other  Side,  thofe  next  to  Cor- 
tyna  have  no  Appearance  of  any.  Whence  Phyfieians,  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  Caufe  of  this  Phaenomenon,  difeovered  an  Herb, 
which  the  Cattle  had  eaten,  and  by  its  Virtue  wafted  away  their 
Spleen.  They  gathered  this  Herb,  and  from  that  Time  made 
Ufe  of  it  to  very  good  Purpofe,  in  Diforders  of  the  Spleen, 
for  which  Reafon  the  Cretans  gave  it  the  Name  of  ''Ariflwa. 
This  Example  (hews  us,  that  the  natural  Wholefomenefs  or 
Unwholefomenefs  of  a  Place  may  be  known  from  the  Food  and 
Water  it  affords. 

If  the  Walls  be  ere£ted  in  a  Marft,  which  lies  along  by  the 
Sea,  and  facing  the  North,  or  between  the  North  and  the  Eaft, 
and  thofe  Marlhes  be  higher  than  the  Sea-ftore,  there  feems  to  be 
Reafon  for  chufing  fuch  a  Situation  ;  for  by  digging  Canals  an 
Outlet  may  be  made  for  the  Waters  to  the  Shore,  and,  at  every 
tempeftuous  Swelling  of  the  Sea,  the  fait  Waters,  overflowing 
and  mixing  with  thofe  of  the  Marfli,  will  hinder  the  Generation 
of  thofe  noxious  Animals  that  breed  in  {landing  Lakes  and 
Marlhes,  and  fuch  as  fwim  from  higher  Grounds  towards  the 
Shore  are  killed  by  the  Saltnefs  of  the  Waters,  to  which  they 
are  not  accuftomed.  We  have  Inftances  to  this  Purpofe  in  the 
Cities  of  Altinum,  Ravenna,  and  Aquileia,  and  other  Towns' 
fituated  by  the  Marlhes  of  Gallia,  which,  by  the  Means  afore- 
faid,  are  very  healthy  Places.  But  a  Town  feated  by  a  Marfh 
or  Lake  of  {landing  Waters,  that  have  no  Outlet  either  by 
Canals  or  by  Means  of  a  River  running  through  them,  muft 
of  Neceflity  fuffer  in  Point  of  Health,  for  fuch  Waters  putre¬ 
fy  by  Standing,  and  fend  forth  noifome  and  peftilential  Exha¬ 
lations.  For  Example,  the  old  Town  of  Salapia  which  was 
built  by  Diomedes,  in  his  F.eturn  from  Troy,  or,  as  others 
write,  by  Elphias  the  Rhodian,  had  the  Misfortune  of  fuch  a 
Situation.  The  Inhabitants,  being  yearly  vifited  with  an  epi¬ 
demical  Sicknefs,  addreffed  themfelves  by  public  Petition  to 
M.  Hoftilius,  and  intreated  him  to  furvey  and  chufe  for  them 
a  commodious  Place,  whither  they  might  transfer  their  Habi¬ 
tations.  He  immediately  undertook  the  Affair,  and,  having 
firft  well  examined  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  his  Undertak¬ 
ing,  purchafed  a  Trail  of  Land  near  the  Sea,  in  a  healthy 
Place,  and  then  preferred  a  Petition  to  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome,  that  the  Salapians  might  have  Leave  granted  thenv 
to  remove  their  Habitations,  and  build  a  new  City.  This 
obtained,  he  ereiled  Walls,  plotted  out  the  Ground,  and  al¬ 
lotted  to  every  Freeman  his  Poffeflion  in  Fee-fimple,  paying  on¬ 
ly  a  Angle  Sefterce  [a  Piece  of  Silver  worth  about  Two-pence]. 
Matters  thus  fettled,  he  opened  a  Way  for  the  Lake  to  dif- 
charge  itfelf  into  the  Sea,  and,  in  fo  doing,  made  of  the  Lake 
a  Port  to  the  new  City.  And  thus  are  the  Salapians,  by  a- 
Remove  of  four  Miles  from  their  old  Town,  now  eftablifti- 
ed  in  a  healthy  Situation.  Vitruvius ,  L.  I.  C.  4. 

I  {hall  add  to  this  Account  of  Air  the  Sentiments  of  the 
famous  de  Villa  Nova,  which  are  in  the  general  extremely 
juft,  and  from  which  many  excellent  Hints  have  been  taken 
by  Boerhaave,  in  the  foregoing  Treatife  on  this  Subje£l. 
Some  fmall  Allowances  muft  be  made  on  Account  of  the 
Time  in  which  the  Author  wrote. 

A  clear,  fubtile,  and  pure  Air  clarifies,  fubtilifes,  and  refines 
the  Blood  and  Spirits.  Of  Confequence,  therefore,  it  makes 
the  Heart  glad,  the  Mind  ferene,  the  Body  lightfome,  and  accele¬ 
rates  Digeftion  throughout  all  the  Members.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  cloudy,  grofs,  and  turbulent  Air  darkens  the  Heart, 
difturbs  the  Mind,  makes  the  Body  heavy,  and  retards  and 
hinders  Digeftion,  fo  that  the  Superfluities,  at  leaft  fuch  as 
are  fuliginous  and  vaporous,  cannot  foon  be  refolved  by  the 
Body.  The  Air  is  influenced  from  external  Caufes,  as  from 
the  Stars,  from  Minerals,  Plants,  and  Animals,  or  other  infen- 
fiblc  Powers,  which  moft  cffc&ually  alter  the  Body  j  fo  that  at 

fome 
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‘fome  Seafons  and  Places  it  becomes  poifonous  and  peftilential  ; 
at  others  fo  pure  and  falutary,  and,  as  it  were,  theriacal, 
that  no  Venom  can  there  find  Place  to  hurt  the  Body,  or  but 
very  little,  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  Iflands,  in  Tome  of 
which,  even  dead  Bodies,  expofed  to  the  Air,  will  not  corrupt. 
And  fo  remarkable  are  the  Effe&s  of  the  Air  upon  human 
Bodies,  at  fome  Seafons,  as  to  attemper  and  illuminate  the 
Brain  and  Spirits  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  are  elevated, 
in  an  extraordinary  Manner,  to  the  Contemplation  of  occult 
Intelligences,  and  the  Speculation  of  Futurities,  and  to  an  ex¬ 
pedite  Performance  of  all  the  Ads  of  Reafon.  At  other 
Times,  on  the  Contrary,  fuch  Difturbances  in  the  human  Frame 
are  wrought  by  the  Air,  that  Reafon  receives  infinite  Da¬ 
mage  thereby,  and  is  either  totally  loft  or  fufpended.  The  ac¬ 
cidental  Effeds  of  Air  are  innumerable,  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  Dilpofitions  of  the  Body  in  the  different  Stages  of  Life: 
As,  for  Inftance,  a  cold  Air  comforts  the  digeftive  Faculty, 
and  corroborates  the  Body,  where  the  Vifcera  abound  with 
Spirits,  by  compreffing  and  repelling  the  natural  Heat  inwards; 
a  warm  Air,  by  its  contrary  Operation  in  drawing  it  out¬ 
wards,  has  a  contrary  Effed.  A  Phyfician,  therefore,  ought 
to  know  the  Caufes  of  the  Changes  that  are  wrought  in  the 
Air.  It  is  altered  by  the  Influence  of  celeftial  and  elementary 
Bodies.  By  the  firft  it  undergoes  a  Multiplicity  of  Changes,  the 
moft  obvious  of  which  are  thofe  made  by  the  Sun  in  the  four 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  the  Moon  in  her  four  Quarters;  The 
common  and  natural  Difpofition  of  the  Air  in  thefe  four  Sea¬ 
fons  is  beft  obferved  in  the  Middle  of  each  ;  for  in  their  Ex¬ 
tremities  they  coincide  with  one  another*  In  the  Spring,  for 
Inftance,  according  to  the  common  Courfe  of  the  Sun,  the 
Air  is  temperate  as  to  the  four  Qualities  [Heat,  Cold,  Dry- 
nefs,  Moifture]  and  therefore  it  is  called  a  temperate  Seafon. 
Such  a  one  it  muft  be,  which  maintains  the  Body  in  a  middle 
Difpofition,  not  altering  it  by  any  manifeft  Quality,  neither 
caufing  it  to  fweat  or  burn  with  Heat,  nor  fhake,  fhiver,  or 
Ilirink  with  Cold  ;  neither  hardening,  withering,  furrowing, 
or  wrinkling  it  with  Drynefs,  nor  foftening,  benumbing,  or 
loading  it  with  Rheumatifms  by  exceffive  Moifture.  The 
Predominancy  of  Heat  and  Drynefs  is  moft  evident  about  the 
Middle  of  Summer,  efpecially  while  the  Sun  paffes  through 
Leo,  and  is  in  Conjunction  with  the  Dog-ftar.  In  the  Middle 
of  Autumn,  the  Air  is  moderately  cold,  and  manifeftly  in¬ 
clined  to  Drynefs ;  in  the  Middle  of  Winter  cold  and  moift. 
But  in  thefe  very  Seafons  the  Air  is  liable  to  Alterations  from 
its  ufual  Difpofition  from  accidental  Caufes.  In  the  four  Quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Moon,  the  Changes  of  the  Air  are  moft  evident  in 
the  Intention  and  Remifiionof  Coldnefs  and  Moifture. 

The  Changes,  caufed  in  the  Air  by  elementary  Bodies,  are 
either  made  by  Fire  aClually  working  on  inferior  SubjeCts, 
from  Water,  Earth,  or  their  Contents,  or  from  Vapours  re- 
folved  and  exhaling  [which  are  Effluvia  or  Exhalations]  from 
them. 

Fire  heats  and  dries,  and  fometimes  overcafts  it  with  Smoke ; 
now,  if  the  Air  of  an  Habitation,  where  are  feveral  Ovens, 
or  Furnaces,  and  great  Fires  often  made,  (hould  be  natu¬ 
rally  warm  and  dry,  it  will  be  exceffive  in  thofe  Qualities, 
when  the  Fires  are  kindled.  But,  if  the  Air  naturally  incline 
to  the  oppofite  Qualities,  it  will  be  purified,  and  the  Excefs 
of  Cold  and  Moifture  corrected. 

Waters  of  themfelves  cool  and  moiften  the  neighbouring 
Air,  and  frelh  Waters  more  than  thofe  which  are  fait.  But 
from  the  Refulgency  [Reflexion]  of  the  Sun’s  Rays  that  ftrike 
upon  them,  they  double  both  the  Heat  and  Luminoufnefs  of 
the  Air;  for,  whenever  the  Sea,  or  a  great  Body  of  Waters, 
lies  between  the  Sun,  efpecially  when  it  is  in  the  Meridian, 
and  an  Habitation,  the  Houfe  is  the  hotter,  and  the  Air  fo 
luminous,  that,  in  a  Summer’s  Noon,  the  Inhabitants,  efpe¬ 
cially  thofe  who  have  tender  Eyes,  have  no  Ufe  of  their 
Sight. 

The  Earth  influences  the  Air  by  its  Qualities  and  Situation  ; 
firft,  by  its  Qualities,  for,  if  it  be  a  fat  clayey  Soil,  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  Air  moift  and  thick  ;  if  dry  and  fandy,  it  makes  a 
dry  and  dufty  Air  ;  but  dry  and  ftony  a  dry  and  pure  Air. 
The  Situation  of  a  Portion  of  Earth  is  fourfold;  on  a  Hill,  on 
its  Declivity,  in  a  Valley,  or  in  an  open  Champagne.  The 
Air  on  the  Top  of  Hills,  compared  with  that  of  the  circum¬ 
jacent  lower  Regions,  is  very  thin,  free  from  Vapours,  and 
cold.  In  Vallies,  furrounded  by  Hills,  the  Air  muft  begrofs 
and  impure,  and  hot,  compared  with  that  on  the  Hills, &be- 
caufe  of  the  Reflection  of  the  Rays,  efpecially  in  Summer. 
But  in  the  Winter,  if  the  Mountains  be  extraordinary  hio-h 
the  Air  is  coldeft  in  the  Valley,  becaufe  it  is  overlhadowed. 
The  Air  on  the  Declivity  of  Hills  is  of  a  middle  Subftance 
and  moderately  pure,  unlefs  it  be  accidentally  influenced,  as 
by  Vapours  afeending  thither  from  fome  neighbouring  Marfh 
and  reflected  by  the  Tops  of  the  Hills,  by  which  Means  the  Air 
is  coniiderably  thickened,  fo  as  to  be  fometimes  warmer,  fome¬ 
times  colder  than  on  the  Top,  fometimes  it  is  of  a  middle 
Quality  ;  for,  if  the  Declivity  lies  to  the  North,  it  is  coldeft 
when  (hadowed  by  the  Top ;  if  to  the  South,  it  is  the  warmer 
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for  reflecting  the  Noon- tide  Rays,  and  being  flickered  from 
Northern  Blafts.  If  the  Declivity  faces  the  Eall  or  Weft,  it 
will  be  hot  or  cold  in  a  moderate  Degree.  An  open  Cham¬ 
pagne,  or  Field,  lies  out  of  the  Reach  of  any  Shadow  from 
Hills,  but  receives  the  whole  Benefit  of  the  Sun’s  Courfe.  The 
Air  in  fuch  a  Situation  is  moderate  in  all  its  Difpolitions. 

The  Contents  of  the  Earth  and  Waters  caufe  Alterations  in 
the  Air,  but  thofe  of  the  Waters  more  feldom.  For  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  Waters  in  conftant  Agitation,  as  is  the  Sea,  make  no 
fenfible  Change  of  the  Air;  but  Handing  Waters,  like  the  Car¬ 
cafles  of  Animals,  or  rotten  Plants,  infeCt  it  with  their  hurt¬ 
ful  Qualities.  But  the  Things,  contained  in  the  Earth,  very 
often  influence  the  Air;  fome  of  thefe  are  natural,  others  arti¬ 
ficial.  Of  the  Natural,  fome  are  Minerals,  fome  Plants,  and 
fome  are  Superfluities  generated  from  Animals. 

Minerals  operate  according  to  their  natural  Properties.  Thus 
Mines  of  Sulphur  and  Arfenic  heat  and  dry  the  Air  ;  Marchafites 
and  Antimony  cool  and  dry  it ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Mines  of 
theriacal  Stone,  fuch  as  thofe  which  the  Arabians  call  Bezabar, 
make  a  theriacal  Air,  oppofite  to  all  Poifons. 

Plants  alter  the  Air,  by  their  Quantity  and  Quality.  In 
Quantity;  for  high  Trees,  efpecially  if  they  ftand  thick,  as  in 
Woods,  obumbrate  the  Air,  and  hinder  its  Ventilation,  whence 
it  grows  thick  and  heavy,  therefore  a  Houfe  fituated  within  a 
Thicket  of  Trees  is  no  healthy  Habitation.  If  a  Wood  lie 
on  the  North-fide  of  your  Manfion,  it  defends  it  from  the  cold 
Winds  that  blow  from  that  Part ;  if  to  the  South,  it  mode¬ 
rates  the  fultry  Heat  of  Summer.  Plants  influence  the  Air  alfo 
by  their  Qualities.  The  Aromatics  temper  it  with  their  aroma¬ 
tic  Sweetnefs  and  Purity,  and  the  foetid  ones,  with  their  noi- 
fome  and  difagreeable  Effluvia,  and  fo  of  other  Qualities. 
Hence  the  Brain  and  Spirits  are  much  damped  and  clouded 
by  fitting  under  a  Tree  of  a  (harp  and  bitter  Tafte,  as  the  Fig- 
tree,  the  Walnut,  and  Pomegranate-trees,  but  efpecially  a 
Tree  of  a  rank  or  foetid  Smell,  as  the  Elder  :  The  fame  is  to 
be  faid  with  Refpedl  to  the  Cuttings  of  Plants  that  are  ftrewed  in 
Houfes. 

The  Superfluities,  generated  of  Animals,  are  either  fuch  as 
proceed  from  them  while  alive,  or  their  Remains  after  Death. 
Among  the  firft  only  the  Excrement  evidently  caufes  an  Alte¬ 
ration.  All  Excrements  heat  the  Air,  and  fome  dry  it,  as 
does  that  of  a  Dove  ;  others,  as  that  of  a  Cow  or  Hog, 
thicken  and  moiften  it  ;  only  Man’s  communicate  to  it  a  foe¬ 
tid  Quality.  Dead  Carcafles  manifeftly  change  the  Air  by  their 
Putrefaction. 

The  Things  refolved  [that  fly  off]  from  the  Earth,  and  the 
Water,  and  their  Contents,  are  Vapours.  That  the  Parti¬ 
cles  refolved  [Effluvia]  from  the  Contents  of  the  Earth  and  Sea, 
caufe  an  Alteration,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid ;  and 
indeed  they  have  fo  great  an  Influence  as  to  corrupt  its  Sub¬ 
ftance,  and  render  it  peftilential,  and  inclined,  by  its  poifonous 
Qualities,  to  vitiate  and  putrefy  the  Blood  and  Spirits  in  the 
Heart  and  Arteries,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  are  infirm  or  predifpof- 
ed  to  PutrefaCtion.  Such  are  Vapours  from  dead  Carcafles  and 
Inteftines  of  Animals,  and  Multitudes  of  Sick  in  great  Armies, 
efpecially  in  a  hot,  clofe,  (till  Air.  The  Vapours,  which  exhale 
from  Water  infrigidate  and  moiftfen  the  Air,  and  if  very  denfe,  ' 
as  in  a  Mill,  render  it  grofs  and  inactive. 

Vapours  that  fly  off  from  the  Earth  caufe  a  manifeft  Change 
in  the  Air,  as  well  as  the  Winds.  Of  thefe  there  are  four  prin¬ 
cipal  ones,  according  to  the  four  Cardinal  Points,  and  all  of 
them  by  Nature  dry..  But  paffing  over  Seas,  or  very  watery  Re¬ 
gions,  drive  the  humid  Vapours  before  them  into  remote  Coun¬ 
tries  :  Whence  the  South- wind  brings  Rains,  and  a  moift  Air, 
to  thofe  who  live  North  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  Heat 
and  dry  Weather  to  thofe  who  live  to  the  South  of  that  Sea. 
The  North-wind  is  the  Reverfe  of  the  other  ;  and  the  fame 
Judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-winds,  which 
are  moift  in  one  Country  and  dry  in  another,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  Reafon.  But  the  South- wind  is  hot  in  itfelf,  and  the 
North- wind  cold  ;  the  reft  are  temperate.  Yet  all  of  them,  in 
paffing  over  the  intervening  Regions,  may  acquire  accidental 
Qualities  ;  for  Inftance,  Cold  in  their  Pallage  over  black  and 
fnowy  Countries,  or  Heat  in  blowing  over  burning  Sands  and 
Defarts.  But  their  Impreflion  is  moft  felt,  when  they  blow 
through  the  Straits  of  Mountains  into  narrow  Vallies. 

Air  may  alfo  be  changed  artificially  by  human  Induftry  ; 
as,  in  Manfions,  according  to  Matter,  Form,  Situation,  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  Refidence.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  Particulars  :  A 
Houfe  built  all  of  Stone,  or  Earth,  or  Bricks  and  Mortar,  makes 
the  circumjacent  Air  cold,  but  one  erected  with  Wood,  and 
thatch’d  with  Straw,  heats  the  Air,  or  if  the  Floor  of  the  Houfe 
be  paved  with  Stone,  or  Brick,  the  Air  will  be  the  purer  but 
much  the  colder  ;  but  an  earthen  Floor  renders  the  Air  dufty 
and  offenfive  to  the  Lungs. 

Secondly,  the  Form,  as  well  as  the  Matter,  or  Materials  of 
a  Houfe,  influences  the  Air,  as  in  the  Abundance  or  Defeats  of 
Spiracula,  that  is,  Windows  and  Chimnies  ;  for  the  Multitude 
of  thefe  ventilates  and  purifies  the  Air,  though  it  renders  it  le(s. 
(till  and  quiet.  Windows  towards  the  North  cool  the  Houfe, 
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*s  thofe  towards  the  South  warm  it ;  thofe  towards  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  are  indifferent.  If  a  Houfe  want  Spiracles,  like  a 
Shell,  or  have  them  flopped,  the  Air  becomes  grofs  and  impure, 
and  difficult  to  breathe.  If  it  be  very  much  frequented,  it  is 
Toon  heated,  and  grows  fultry,  as  in  Stoves^  and  where  lick 
Perfons  are  lodged,  in  which  Places,  from  Naftinefs  and  Putre¬ 
faction  of  Humours,  it  is  foon  corrupted.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  under  Tents  and  Pavilions,  eredted  in  the  open  field,  the 
Air  is  purer  and  freer,  for  it  vents  itfelf  every  Way  through 
the  thin  Cloth.  But  it  is  not  fafe,  for  all  that,  to  lodge  in  the 
open  Air  becaufe  of  its  Hidden  Alterations,  and  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  Incidence  of  the  celeftial  Rays,  which  have  the  greateft 
Force  Therefore  the  Pavilions,  which  are  covered  with  good 
thick  Leather  from  the  Top  to  the  Middle,  ate  moft  commo¬ 
dious  to  fleep  in.  '  .  r  ,  ,  c 

In  the  third  Place,  a  Houfe  may  be  fituated  on  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  the  Earth,  or  below  it.  On  the  Superficies  the  Earth 
is  certainly  purer  and  finer  ;  a  fubterraneous  Room  has  a  thick 
and  impure  Air,  very  cold  in  Summer,  and  hot  and  fmoaky  in 
the  Winter,  and  difpofing  to  Rheumatifms,  at  all  Seafons. 

In  the  fourth  Place,  the  Quantity  of  an  Houfe  may  be 
confidered  with  Refpedt  to  the  Whole,  or  the  Parts.  A  large 
and  lofty  Manfion  has  the  pureft  and  always  the  coldeft  Air, 
the  Oppoftte  to  this,  the  warmer  Air,  but  lefs  pure.  That 
which  has  the  thickeft  Walls,  and  is  covered  moft  towards  the 
South,  is  the  colder,  but  if  its  thickeft  Walls  and  clofeft  Covert 
Hand  towards  the  North,  it  is  fo  much  the  warmer.  If  the 
Fences  be  thin  on  both  Sides  the  Impreffions  from  either  of  thefe 
Qualities,  Heat  or  Cold  are  the  more  eafily  felt. 

Fifthly,  if  the  Houfe  be  conftantly  inhabited,  the  Air  in  the 
fame  will’ be  warmer,  and  purer,  and  alfo  drier,  for  it  is 
warmed  and  purified  by  the  Heat  of  the  Body,  and  by  Fire  ; 
but,  if  it  remains  long  without  any  Inhabitants,  the  Air  grows 
cold  and  moift,  and  is  corrupted,  .efpecially  if  it  be  clofe  pent 
in,  fubterraneous,  want  Vent-holes,  or  the  Space  under  Cover 
contain  many  Ditches  and  Caverns.  Jrnaldus  de  Villa  Nova. 

I  cannot  omit  inferring  in  this  Place  the  celebrated  Treatife  of 
Hippocrates,  wef*  d£ pw,  vodruv,  becaufe  the  preceding  Pages 

will  affift  us  in  accounting  for,  and  explaining  many  important 
Affertions  of  its  admirable  Author,  befides  that  if  I  have  made 
it  intelligible  in  our  own  Language,  it  will  afford  many  agree¬ 
able  Speculations. 

Hippocrates  of  Air,  Waters,  and  Situations. 

Whoever  has  an  Inclination  to  purfue  a  right  Method  in  his 
medicinal  Enquiries,  fhould  obferve  this  Order  :  Firft,  he  fhould 
ftudy  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  learn,  what  Effe&s  each  of 
them  is  capable  of  producing  ;  for  they  are  in  no  Refpea  alike, 
but  differ  exceedingly,  both  in  Regard  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
various  Changes,  which  happen  in  eachrefpeaive  Seafon.  Next 
the  Winds  fhould  be  regarded,  the  hot  as  well  as  the  cold  ; 
principally  thole  which  are  common  to  all  the  World,  and 
afterwards  thofe  by  which  particular  Regions  are  chiefly  af¬ 
fedted.  The  Qualities  of  Water  fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  be¬ 
caufe  each  of  thefe  differ  not  lefs  in  their  Effedts  than  in  jTafte 
and  Gravity. 

Upon  thefe  Accounts,  when  a  Phyfician  arrives  at  a  City, 
with  which  he  is  not  acquainted,  he  fhould  inform  himfelf  well 
of  the  Situation,  learn  what  Winds  principally  affedt  it,  and 
remark  how  it  lies  with  Refpedt  to  the  rifing  Sun  ;  for  the 
Influences  of  a  North  or  South-wind,  the  Morning  or  Even¬ 
ing-fun,  upon  the  Place,  cannot  be  alike.  Thefe  Circumftances 
therefore  muft  be  diligently  confidered;  nor  mult  the  Water 
pafs  unregarded,  for  it  is  of  Importance  to  know  whether  the 
Place  is  fupplied  with  foft  Water  from  Lakes,  or  by  Cur¬ 
rents  from  Hills  or  Rocks,  with  that  which  is  hard  ;  as  alfo 
whether  the  Water  is  fait,  heavy,  and  difficult  to  boil,  or  the 
Contrary. 

It  fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  whether  the  Country  be  naked 
and  dry,  or  covered  with  Woods  and  damp  ;  and  whether  it 
be  a  Valley,  and  for  that  Reafon  fubjeft  to  fuffocating  Heats, 
or  elevated,  and  confequently  cool.  Obferve,  moreover,  the 
Diet  to  which  the  Inhabitants  are  in  general  add  idled;  whether 
they  indulge  themfelves  in  Exceffes  of  Eating,  Drinking,  and 
Inactivity  ;  whether,  on  the  Contrary,  they  are  inured  to  much 
Exercife  and  Labour  ;  or,  laftly,  whether  then  Intemperance 
confifts  more  in  Eating  than  in  Drinking.  lor  from  thefe 
Circumftances  we  are  to  form  a  Judgment  of  their  Difeafes, 
and  of  the  Things  beft  adapted  to  relieve  them  ;  infomuch  that 
a  Phyfician,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  thefe  Particu¬ 
lars  or,  at  leaft,  the  greateft  Part  of  them,  when  he  arrives 
at  a  City  to  which  he  was  an  utter  Stranger,  cannot  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  endemial  Diftempers  of  the  Country,  o.r  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Inhabitants  ;  and  hence  the  Inveftigation  of  fure 
and  infallible  Methods  of  Cure  will  not  be  difficult,  which 
without  this  previous  Knowledge  would  be  lefs  eafy.  Be¬ 
fides  he  will  be  able  to  forefee,  whether  particular  Seafons, 
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or  the  Year  in  general,  will  be  fickly,  or  healthful,  and  t« 
foretel  what  epidemical  Diftempers  will  prevail,  either  in  the 
Summer,  or  in  the  Winter  ;  and  alfo  what  Kinds  of  Difeafes 
particular  Perfons  will  be  in  Danger  of  incurring,  from  an 
Alteration  in  their  Diet.  [I  fuppoje  the  Author  means  that  Al¬ 
teration  of  Diet,  which  the  Seafons  necejfanly  induce.]  Thus 
being  acquainted  with  the  Seafons,  and  the  Rifings,  and  Set¬ 
ting  of  the  Stars,  as  they  happen  in  Order,  he  may  know 
what  Sort  of  Year  is  likely  to  enfue  ;  and  thefe  Enquiries 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Seafons  will  enable  him  to  form  a 
right  Judgment  of  particular  Cafes  which  occur,  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  him  fucccfsful  in  Praa.ce,  and  to  preferve 
him,  as  much  as  is  poffible,  ftom_  Error. 

If  any  one  fhould  difregard  thefe  Things,  ,  as  barren  meteoro¬ 
logical  Speculations,  he  may  readily  learn,  if  his  Obft.nacy  doe* 
not  interfere,  that  Aftronomy  is  of  no  fmall  Importance  to 
Medicine,  becaufe  the  Changes  of  the  Seafons  conftantly  induce 
an  Alteration  in  the  digeftive  Organs  of  Men.  But  in  what 
Manner  the  above-mentioned  Particulars  fhould  be  confidered 
and  explored,  I  fhall  proceed  to  fpecify. 

Whatever  City  is  expofed  to  and  frequently  aftedted  by  the 
hot  Winds,  which  are  thofe  that  blow  from  betwixt  the  Rifing 
and  Setting  of  the  Winter- fun,  but  is  fheltered  from  the  North- 
winds,  is  plentifully  furnifhed.  with  Water  of  a  faltifh  Tafte, 
and  which  is  not  very  fubjeft  to  evaporate,  being  alfo  hot  irt 
Summer,  and  cold  in  the  Winter.  * 

Cities  which  enjoy  a  better  Expofure  in  Regaru  to  the  Sun 
and  Winds,  and  which  ufe  good  Waters,  are  lefs  fenfible  of 
the  following  Changes  ;  but  Cities  which  are  obliged  to  make 
Ufe  of  ftagnating  and  marfhy  Waters,  and  which  have  a 
worfe  Situation  with  Refpedt  to  the  Sun,  and  Winds,  aie  yet 
more  fubjedt  to  the  Influences  of  the  Alterations  in  the 

Seafons.  . 

If  the  Summer  is  dry,  Difeafes  are  of  fhorter  Duration,  but 
if  rainy,  they  continue  longer  ;  on  this  Occafion  alfo.  Ulcers 
are  very  inclinable  to  grow  phagedenic  from  flight  Caufes. 

If  the  Winter  is  cold,  Men  are  fubjedt  to  Rheums  in  theiP 
Heads,  and  to  Diarrhoeas,  caufed  by  Phlegm  falling  from  the 
Head  upon  the  Inteftines.  They  alfo  feem  relaxed,  and  nei¬ 
ther  eat  with  Appetite,  nor  drink  plentifully,  which  laft  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  becaufe  weak  Heads  are  not  likely  to  beat 
much  Drinking,  and  befides  are  confiderably  affedted  by  a  De¬ 
bauch. 

The  reigning  Difeafes  are  as  follows :  Firft,  the  Women  are 
unhealthy  and  fubjedt  to  Rheums,  and  many  are  unfertile,  not 
on  Account  of  any  natural  Infirmity,  but  for  Want  oi  Hearth  ; 
and  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  Mifcarriages.  The  Children  are 
often  afflicted  with  Convulfions,  and  Afthmas,  which  are 
efteemed  produaive  of  the  Epilepfy,  a  Diforder  frequent  a- 
mong  Children.  The  Men  are  affeaed  with  Dyfenteries, 
Diarrhoeas,  Fevers,  attended  with  perpetual  Shiverings,  obfti- 
nate,  wintery  Fevers,  frequent  Eruptions,  and  the  Piles.  But 
Pleurifies,  Peripneumonies,  burning  Fevers,  and  thofe  Diftem¬ 
pers,  which  generally  go  by  the  Name  of  Acute,  are  feldom 
heard  of ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  likely  they  fhould,  when  the 
Habit  is  fo  inclined  to  be  laxative.  Befides  thefe,  moift  In¬ 
flammations  of  the  Eyes,  which  are  flight,  and  of  no  long 
Duration,  are  common,  unlefs  fome  general  Diftemper  rages 
epidemically,  on  Account  of  Alterations  in  the  Seafon.  Men 
above  fixty,  being  fubjedt  to  Defluxions  from  the  Braig  are 
infefted  with  Palfies,  efpecially  if  they  expofe  their  Heads  fud- 
denly  to  the  Sun,  or  to  the  Cold.  Thefe  are  the  Difeafes  to 
which  fuch  a  Southern  Situation  is  principally  fubjedt,  unlefs 
fome  epidemical  Diftemper  from  the  Change  of  Seafons  prevails, 
of  which  the  ordinary  Difeafes  participate. 

Cities  which  have  an  Afpedl  diredtly  contrary  to  the  above- 
mentioned,  that  is,  which  are  expofed  and  much  accuftomed 
to  Winds,  which  blow  from  the  Points  betwixt  the  vernal 
Rifing,  and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  and  which  are  fheltered  from 
the  South-winds,  and  vernal  Gales,  are  thus  affedted  :  Firft,  it 
is  remarkable,  that  their  hard  and  cold  Waters  are  generally 
fweet.  The  Inhabitants  are  neceffarily  ftrong,  dry,  and  gene¬ 
rally  difficult  to  purge,  and  coftive  ;  but  vomit,  however, 
more  readily,  and  are  more  affedted  by  Bile,  than  Phlegm  > 
their  Heads  are  healthy  and  hard  ;  and  they  are  fubjedt  to 
frequent  Ruptures  of  the  Veffels.  Their  ufual  Diftempers  are 
Pleurifies,  which  are  very  common,  as  well  as  all  thofe  Dif¬ 
eafes  which  are  efteemed  Acute.  And  indeed  it  cannot  hap¬ 
pen  otherwife,  by  Reafon  of  their  habitual  Coftivenefs ;  they 
are  alfo  liable  to  Suppurations  on  very  flight  Oocafions,  on 
Account  of  the  Tenfion  of  their  Fibres,  and  extraordinary 
Coftivenefs  ;  but  their  Drynefs,  and  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  incline  the  Veffels  to  Rupture.  Thefe  People  muft  of 
Courfe  be  great  Eaters,  and  but  moderate  Drinkers  ;  for  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  for  the  fame  Perfon  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
Exceffes  both  of  Eating  and  Drinking  at  the  fame  Time. 
They  are  fubjedt  to  violent  and  acute  Inflammations  of  the 

Eyes, 


*  The  Words  «,»'  ptrlf)}*  have  embarrafled  the  Interpreters  a  great  deal,  and  it  has  generally  been  tranflated  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to 
embroil  the  whole  PafTage  not  a  little.  I  believe  the  Author  means  here  by  pi  prtwp  the  fame  as  by  cmppei  »,  that  is,  not  eafy  ta 
boil,  or  to  be  elevated.  But  I  will  not  be  pofitive  I  am  right  in  this  Cafe, 
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Eyes,  which  endanger  the  Rupture  of  the  Part ;  and  thofe 
under  thirty,  to  copious  Haemorrhages  from  the  Nofe,  in 
Summer.  Epilepfies  are  not  very  common,  but  vehement, 
when  they  happen  ;  and  thefe  People  are  more  likely  to  arrive 
at  a  greater  Age  than  moft  others.  Moreover,  they  are  but 
little  affli&ed  with  cold  corrofive  Ulcers  ;  and  as  to  their 
Manners,  they  have  a  greater  Tendency  to  the  Savage,  than 
to  the  Polite.  Such  are  the  Difeafes  of  the  Country,  which 
principally  infeft  the  Men,  when  no  unufual  Alteration  in 
the  Seafons  introduces  an  epidemical  Difeafe. 

As  to  the  Women,  they  are  contracted,  and  of  tenfe  Fi¬ 
bres,  in  the  general,  becaufe  the  Waters  are  hard,  difficult  to 
boil,  and  cold.  The  Catamenia  are  not  regular,  but  faulty, 
both  in  Quantity  and  Quality  ;  add  to  thefe,  that  their  La¬ 
bours  are  difficult ;  that  they  are  not  very  fubjeCt  to  Mifcar- 
riages  ;  and  that  they  cannot  always  give  Suck  to  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  when  born,  becaufe  the  Hardnefs  and  Intractability  of 
the  Waters  dry  up  their  Milk.  Many  fall  into  Confumpti- 
ons  after  Lying  in,  the  Violence  of  their  Labour  caufing  Rup¬ 
tures  of  the  V effels,  and  Convulfions.  The  Children,  whilft 
little,  are  fubjeCl  to  contraCt  Dropfies  in  the  Scrotum,  which, 
as  they  grow  up,  difappear  ;  and  they  arrive  at  Puberty  very 
late  in  a  City  thus  fituated.  Thus  it  is  with  RefpeCt  to  the 
hot  and  cold  Winds,  and  to  the  Cities  fubjeCt  to  their  Influ¬ 
ences. 

As  for  Cities  which  are  expofed  to  thofe  Winds  which  blow 
from  betwixt  the  Riflings  of  the  Sun  in  Summer,  arid  in 
Winter,  or  to  thofe  which  blow  from  the  oppoflite  Quarters, 
they  are  thus  affleCled  by  their  Situation.  Thofe  which  face  the 
rifling  Sun  are  likely  to  be  more  healthful  than  others,  which 
are  either  fubjeCt  to  the  Northern  Blafts,  or  expofed  to  the 
fultry  Southern  Winds,  though  at  no  greater  Diftance  than 
a  Furlong  from  each  other;  both,  becaufe  here  the  Heat  and 
Cold  are  more  moderate,  and  becaufe  Waters  which  fpring 
toward  the  rifling  Sun,  are  neceflarily  clear,  fweet,  foft,  and 
agreeable  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Place  ;  for  the  Rays  of 
the  rifling  Sun  purify  the  Waters,  and  prevent  In  temperatures 
in  the  Air,  by  clearing  it  of  Vapours.  The  Inhabitants  are, 
as  to  Complexion,  well  coloured  and  florid,  unlefls  any  ac¬ 
cidental  Difeafe  interferes  with  their  natural  Habit  ;  their  Voi¬ 
ces  are  clear  ;  their  Paffions  are  more  regular,  and  their  natural 
Parts  and  Underftandings  better,  than  thofe  of  the  People  who 
live  expofed  to  the  North  ;  and  indeed  all  the  natural  Produdti- 
ons  are  generally  brought  to  greater  Perfection. 

A  City,  thus  fituated,  enjoys,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  Sprint, 
in  Regard  to  the  Temperature,  being  neither  immoderately  hot, 
nor  exceffively  cold  ;  and  the  Difeafes,  aftedting  the  Inhabitants, 
are  neither  fo  frequent,  nor  flo  violent  as  in  other  Places  ; 
and  they  are  of  the  fame  Kinds  with  thofe  by  which  Cities 
expofed  to  the  warm  South-winds  are  aftedted.  The  Wo¬ 
men  here  are  extremely  fruitful,  and  have  very  eafy  Labours. 
Such  are  the  Advantages  of  this  Situation. 

Cities  which  have  an  Expofure  towards  the  Setting  of  the 
Sun,  and  are  ffieltered  from  the  Winds  which  blow  from  the  Sun 
Rifling,  but  are  open  to  the  hot  Winds  from  the  South;  and 
the  cold  ones  from  the  North,  have  undoubtedly  the  moft  un¬ 
healthful  Situation  of  all  others.  For,  Firft,  the  Morning 
Fogs  are  a  long  Time  retained,  which,  mixing  with  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  render  them  turbid,  for  the  Sun  does  not  ftiine  upon 
them,  till  it  has  acquired  a  confiderable  Altitude.  Befides, 
in  the  Summer,  the  cold  Breezes  blow,  and  the  Dews  fall  up¬ 
on  them.  As  to  the  reft,  the  Inhabitants  are  parched  by  the 
declining  Sun,  and  hence  they  muft  probably  become  pale,  and 
fickly  ;  hence  alflo  they  partake  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
Difeafes,  having  nothing  to  protedi  them  againft  them  ;  their 
Voices  are  moreover  likely  to  be  deep,  and  hoarfle,  becaufe  the 
Air  they  reflpire,  is  generally  impure,  and  unwholeflome,  beino- 
very  little  ventilated  by  the  North- winds,  which  do  not  fre¬ 
quently  blow  upon  them  ;  and  thofe  Winds,  which  principal¬ 
ly  affedt  them,  being  of  all  others  the  moft  moift.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  Weftern  Winds,  to  which  fuch  a  Situation  is 
expofed,  make  the  Temperature  referable  that  of  Autumn 
with  Refpedt  to  the  Alterations  of  the  Weather,  which 
happen  on  the  flame  Day,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  Morning,  and  Evening  Air.  Thus  it 
is  in  Regard  to  the  Healthfulnefls  and  Unhealthfuinefls  of  the 
Winds. 

I  {hall  next  confider  the  Waters,  diftinguifh  thofe  which  are 
unwholeflome,  from  thofe  which  are  wholefome,  and  fpecify 
the  Advantages  and  Difladvantages  which  attend  the  Ufle  of  each 
Sort.  For  this  is  of  great  Importance  to  Health. 

Stagnating  Waters  of  Marfhes,  and  Fens,  muft  of  Neceffity 
be  warm,  muddy,  and  {linking  in  Summer  ;  and,  moreover, 
for  Want  of  Motion,  and  becaufe  they  are  perpetually  Ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Rains,  and  warmed  by  the  Sun,  they  muft  of 
Courfe  be  white,  bilious,  and  unwholeflome.  In  the  Winter 
as  they  are  frozen,  and  cold,  and  turbid  with  Snow  and  Ice 
they  are  produdtive  ot  Phlegm  and  Hoarflenefies.  Thofe  who 
tfiem  have  their  Spleens  large,  and  much  obftrudted  ; 

■  their  Bellies  hard,  thin,  and  hot ;  and  their  Shoulders,  Necks, 
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and  Faces  wafted  ;  for,  as  the  Spleen  enlarges,  the  Fleffi  dir- 
folves  ;  and  hence  they  are  emaciated.  Thefe  have  great  Ap¬ 
petites  both  as  to  Eating  and  Drinking.  Their  Stomachs  and 
lower  Bellies  are  extremely  dry,  and  hence  they  require  ftron- 
ger  Vomits  and  Purges  ;  and  this  is  habitual  to  them  both  in 
the  Summer  and  Winter.  They  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  and 
fatal  Dropfies  ;  and,  during  the  Summer,  to  Dyfenteries,  Diar¬ 
rhoeas,  and  very  chronical  Quartans,  which,  as  they  continue 
long,  in  fuch  Conftitutions  bring  on  Dropfies,  by  which  they 
perdh.  Thus  it  happens  to  them  in  the  Summer. 

In  Winter  the  Younger  are  fubjedt  to  Peripneumonies,  and 
phrenetic  Diforders  ;  the  Elder,  to  burning  Fevers,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  their  Coftivenefs.  The  Women  contrail  Tumors  and 
oedematous  Diforders,  incline  to  Sterility,  have  difficult  La¬ 
bours,  bring  forth  large  and  bloated  Children,  and  which,  in 
their  tender  Years,  have  a  Tendency  to  wafte  and  become  un¬ 
healthful  ;  their  Purgations  after  Delivery  alfo  are  not  well  per¬ 
formed.  The  Children  are  much  afflicted  with  Ruptures,  and 
the  Men,  with  Varices,  and  Ulcers  in  their  Legs.  Hence  it 
is  plain,  that  People  with  fuch  Conftitutions  are  not  calculated 
for  a  great  Age,  but  that  they  muft  early  in  Life  contract  the 
'  Infirmities  of  old  Age.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  the  Wo¬ 
men  frequently  imagine  themfelves  with  Child,  and,  when  the 
Period  of  Delivery  approaches,  the  Fulnefs.  of  the  Belly  dis¬ 
appears.  I  his  is  caufed  by  the  hydropical  Humours  which  are 
determined  to  the  Womb.  Such  Waters,  as  the  above-men¬ 
tioned,  I  efteem  improper  for  all  Manner  of  Ufes. 

The  next,  in  Degree  of  Unwholefomenefls,  are  thofe  which 
fpring  from  Rocks,  for  thefe  are  neceflarily  hard,  thofe  whofe 
Sources  are  warm,  or  which  are  impregnated  witli  Iron,  Brafs, 
Silver,  Gold,  Sulphur,  Alum,  Afphaltus,  or  Nitre  ( not  what 
we  call  now  by  this  Name )  ;  for  all  thefe  are  produced  by  the 
Force  of  Heat ;  therefore  Waters  from  fuch  Strata  cannot  be 
good,  but,  on  the  Contrary,  hard,  and  heating,  difficult  to  pafs 
the  urinary  Glands,  and  inclining  to  Coftivenefs.  The  very 
beft  are  thofe  which  fpring  on  elevated  Places,  and  loamy 
Hills;  for  thefe  are  fweet  and  clear,  and  a  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Wine  communicates  to  them  both  Colour  and  Tafte. 
[The  Author  mentions  this  as  an  Injlance  of  their  Lightnefs  and 
Simplicity .]  In  Winter  they  are  warm,  in  Summer  cool,  and 
this,  becaufe  their  Refervoirs  are  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth.  Thofe,  however,  whofe  Fountains  face 
the  Sun-rifing,  efpecially  its  Rifling  in  Summer,  are  much  the 
beft ;  for  thefe  are  neceflflarily  the  moft  limpid,  fweet,  and 
light.  But  thofe  which  are  fait,  not  eafy  to  boil,  and  hard, 
are  not  fit  to  drink.  There  are,  however,  feme  Difeafes,  and 
Conftitutions,  which  I  {hall  hereafter  fpecify,  where  thefe  are 
properly  given  as  a  Medicine.  Thus  it  is  with  Regard  to 
thefe  Waters.1  & 

Fountains,  as  I  obferved,  afford  the  beft  Water,  which  face 
the  Eaft  ;  next  to  thefe,  fuch  as  have  an  Afpedl  towards  any 
Point  betwixt  the  Rifling  and  Setting  of  the  Sun  in  Summer 
( reckoning  towards  the  North)  thofe  efpecially,  which  incline 
moft  to  the  Eaft ;  and  the  third  Degree  of  Salubrity  may  be 
allotted  to  thofe  Waters,  whofe  Sources  regard  the  Quarters 
lying  betwixt  the  Settings  of  the  Sun  in  Summer  and  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  very  worft  are  thofe  which  fpring  towards  the  South, 
or  which  face  feme  Point  betwixt  the  Riling  and  Setting  of 
the  Sun  in  Winter  ( that  is ,  betwixt  the  South- Eajl  and  South- 
JVeJl).  Thefe,  however  bad,  are  not  fo  pernicious  to  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  Northern,  as  thofe  of  a  Southern  Climate. 

As  to.  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Waters,  the  following  Rules  are  t 
be  obferved  : 

He  that  is  in  a  perfeft  State  of  Health,  need  be  under  no 
Reftrictions,  but  may  ufe  any  that  prefents  indiferiminately  ; 
but  if  a  Perfon  that  is  ill  will  confine  himfelf,  on  that  Ac¬ 
count,  to  that  Sort  which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  Circumftances 
of  his  Difeafe,  he  will  thereby  much  forward  his  Recovery. 

Thofe  whofe  Bellies  are  hard,  and  inclinable  to  be  heated,  find 
Advantage  from  thofe  Waters  which  are  fweeteft,  lighteft,  and 
moft  limpid.  On  the  Contrary,  Waters  which  are  very  hard, 
not  eafy  boiled,  and  fomewhat  fait,  are  better  fuited  to  others* 
whofe  Bellies  are  foft  and  moift,  and  abound  with  Phlegm  ; 
for  thefe  Waters  will  help  to  dry  up  the  redundant  Humours* 
Whatever  Waters  boil  beft,  and  fooneft,  are  moft  likely  to  dif- 
folve,  and  liquefy  the  Belly.  But  thofe  which  are  heavy,  and 
hard,  and  the  leaft  ealy  to  boil,  are  drying  and  aftringent.  For 
it  is  a  popular  Error,  founded  on  Want  of  Experience,  to 
imagine,  that  fait  Waters  promote  Stools,  whereas,  in  Fadt,  they 
powerfully  reftrain  them  ;  and  this,  becaufe,  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fons  that  they  are  difficult  to  boil,  they  are  alfo  not  eafily  fub- 
dued  by  the  digeftive  Powers,  and  hence  they  produce  Coftive¬ 
nefs  inftead  of  liquefying  the  Belly.  And  this  is  the  true  State 
of  the  Cafe,  with  Refpedt  to  Fountain  Waters.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  explain  the  Natures  of  Rain  and  Snow  Waters. 

Rain  Water  is  of  all  others  the  moft  light,  fweet,  thin,  and 
limpid.  For  the  Sun  exhales  only  the  lighteft  and  thinneft  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Water.  That  this  is  true,  is  evident  from  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Salt,  which,  confifting  of  the  moft  denfe  and  heavy 
Particles,  remain  and  become  fait,  whilft  thofe  which  are  moft 

,  light 
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light  and  thin  are  attracted  by  the  Sun,  and  elevated  into 
the  Atmofphere,  becaufe  of  their  Lightnefs.  Nor  does  the 
Sun  raife  Vapours  from  Lakes  only,  but  it  exhales  them  alfo 
from  the  Sea,  and  from  whatever  contains  Moifture,  with 
which  every  Thing  more  or  lefs  abounds.  Amongft  other 
Things,  thus  influenced  by  the  Sun,  is  the  human  Body, 
iforn  whence  the  thinneft  and  lighteffc  of  the  Fluids  are  attract¬ 
ed,  as  appears  by  the  following  Inftance.  Let  a  Man  walk  or 
fit  in  the  Sun  with  his  Cloaths  upon  him  ;  that  Part  of  his 
Skin  expofed  to  the  Sun  will  not  appear  to  fweat,  becaufe, 
.before  the  Moifture  is  vifible  in  the  Shape  of  Sweat,  the  Sun 
caufes  it  to  evaporate;  mean  Time,  the  Parts  covered  by  Gar¬ 
ments,  or  by  any  other  Thing,  will  fweat.  Thus  the  Sun 
forces  out  the  Moifture  from  the  Body,  which  being  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  Sun  by  fomething  that  covers  it,  becomes  vi¬ 
fible.  But,  upon  retiring  into  the  Shade,  it  perfpires  equally  at 
the  Parts  covered  and  uncovered,  becaufe  it  is  not  then  fubjedt 
to  the  Influence  of  the  Sun. 

Thefe  Properties  of  Rain-water  render  it  more  fubjedt  to 
Putrefadtion  than  others,  and  incline  it  to  contradt  a  difa- 
greeable  Smell,  to  which  alfo  the  different  Exhalations  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  and  the  various  Subftances  with  which 
it  is  impregnated,  contribute  greatly;  add,  that  when  thefe 
heterogeneous  Particles  are  drawn  up,  and  elevated,  and  are 
carried  about  in,  and  mixed  with  the  Air,  what  is  the  moft 
turbid,  and  dark,  feparates  from  the  reft,  and  forms  Mifts, 
and  Clouds,  wbilft  the  thinneft  and  lighteft  Particles  remain, 
are  digefted,  and,  as  it  were,  boiled  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
and  are  thus  rendered  fweet  ;  for  all  Things  grow  fweet  by 
Boiling.  So  long,  therefore,  as  they  remain  difperfed,  and  ra¬ 
refied,  they  are  carried  to  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Atmofphere ; 
but  when  they  are  collected  together,  and  condenfed  fuddenly 
by  Winds  blowing  in  oppofite  Diredtions,  the  Cloud,  thus  form¬ 
ed,  breaks  in  that  Part  where  it  is  moft  denfe.  And  indeed, 
it  is  moft  likely  to  happen  thus,  when  the  Clouds,  not  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Winds  to  preferve  any  fixed  Station,  but  agi¬ 
tated  and  hurried  along  in  the  Air,  are  fuddenly  dafhed  a- 
gainft  another  Cloud,  brought  by  an  oppofite  Wind  ;  it  is  on 
this  Occafion  the  Condenfation  begins  in  the  firft  Vapours 
that  meet,  which  is  continued  amongft  thofe  that  fucceed,  till 
growing  denfe,  black,  and  too  heavy  to  be  longer  fufpended, 
they  break,  and  fall  down  in  Showers.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
fuch  Waters  muft  be  the  beft;  but  they  require  to  be  boiled, 
and  filtered,  otherwife  they  are  fubjedt  to  contradt  a  difagree- 
able  Smell,  and  to  aftedt  fuch  as  drink  them  with  a  Hoarfenefs, 
and  Roughnefs  of  Voice. 

Waters  from  diffolved  Snow  and  Ice  are  all  bad,  for,  after 
being  once  frozen,  they  never  recover  their  original  Nature ; 
for  ths  limpid,  light,  and  fweet  Particles  are  feparated,  and 
evaporate,  whilft  the  moft  turbid  and  heavy  remain.  The 
Truth  of  this  is  evinced  by  the  following  Experiment:  Take 
a  Veffel  in  Winter,  and  fill  it  with  a  certain  Meafure  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  then  expofe  it  to  the  Air,  fo  that  it  may  be  frozen,  the 
next  Day  place  it  in  a  Heat  fufficient  to  thaw  it,  and,  when 
it  is  diffolved,  meafure  it  again,  and  you  will  find  it  has  waft¬ 
ed  confiderably  ;  now  this  Waite  muft  be  of  the  lighteft  and 
thinneft  Particles,  for  it  is  impofiible  the  moft  ponderous  and 
denfe  fhould  evaporate  firft.  It  is  for  thefe  Reafons  that  I 
efteem  the  Waters  of  diffolved  Snow  and  Ice,  and  all  that 
bear  any  Refemblance  to  them,  the  very  worft  of  all  others, 
for  any  Ufes  whatever. 

Men  who  drink  habitually  a  Mixture  of  all  Sorts  of  Wa¬ 
ters,  as  thofe  of  large  Rivers,  which  receive  a  great  many 
fmaller  in  their  Courfes  ;  or  Waters  of  Lakes,  into  which 
many  Currents,  confifting  of  different  Sorts  of  Waters,  flow ; 
or  who  are  obliged  to  ufe  Waters  carried  to  them  from  a  con- 
fiderable  Diftance,  are  much  fubjedt  to  the  Stone,  to  nephri¬ 
tic  Diforders,  to  Stranguries,  to  ifchiadic  Complaints,  and 
Tumors;  for  it  is  not  probable,  that  one  Water  ftiould  ex- 
adtly  agree  with  another  in  Qualities  ;  thus  fome  will  be 
fweet,  others  fait,  or  aluminous,  whilft  others  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  hot  Ingredients ;  now,  when  feveral  of  thefe  are  mix¬ 
ed  together,  an  inteftine  Motion  is  produced,  till  the  ftrongeft 
Quality  prevails  ;  the  fame  Quality  is  not,  however,  always 
moft  prevalent,  but  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  another  ; 
and  it  is  very  poifible,  that  the  Winds  may  in  this  caufe 
an  Alteration,  the  North-wind  increafing  one  Quality,  and 
the  South  another,  and  the  fame  may  be  laid  in  Regard  to 
the  other  Winds.  Hence  Mud  and  Sand  muft  of  Neceflity 
fubfide  to  the  Bottom  of  Veffels  containing  fuch  Waters  ;  and 
Men,  who  conftantly  drink  them,  muft  be  fubjedt  to  the  £)if- 
tempers  above-mentioned  ;  that  thefe  Eftedts  are  not,  however, 
univerfal,  I  {hall  proceed  to  {hew. 

The  Bladder  of  thofe  whofe  Belly  is  naturally  inclined  to 
be  foluble,  and  healthy,  is  not  fubjedt  to  be  heated,  nor  is 
the  Orifice  thereof  contradted  ;  hence  they  make  Water  free¬ 
ly,  and  confequently  no  condenfed  Sediment  remains  in  the 
Bladder.  On  the  Contrary,  thofe  whofe  Bellies  are  inclined 
to  be  hot,  have  their  Bladders  neceflarily  aftedted  in  the  fame 
planner,  and  the  Orifice  thereof  fubjedt  to  be  inflamed. 
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Hence  the  Urine  paffes  with  Difficulty,  and,  being  retained, 
is  digefted,  and  heated  in  the  Bladder,  where  the  lighteft  Par¬ 
ticles  are  feparated  from  the  more  grofs,  and  the  moft  pure 
are  difeharged,  whilft  the  moft  thick  and  turbid  are  retained, 
and  form  a  Concretion,  fmall  at  firft,  but  which  afterwards 
increafes  ;  this,  being  perpetually  furrounded  by  the  Urine, 
adapts  to  itfelf  the  moft  denfe  Particles,  increafes,  and  in  Time 
forms  a  Stone,  which  is  forced  upon  the  Orifice  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  by  the  Efforts  to  make  Water,  where  it  obftrudts  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Urine,  and  caufes  violent  Pain  ;  this  makes  Chil¬ 
dren  afflidted  v/ith  the  Stone  handle  and  extend  the  Penis, 
where  it  feems  to  them  that  the  Caufe  of  the  Obftrudtion  is  fi- 
tuated.  That  the  Cafe  is  thus,  is  manifeft  from  the  Urine 
difeharged  by  People  who  labour  under  the  Stone,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  extremely  limpid,  the  thickeft  and  moft  bilious  Part  re¬ 
maining,  and  concreting.  This  is  the  moft  general  Way  0f 
contracting  the  Stone.  But  Milk  gives  Children  fometimes  the 
Stone,  when  it  is  unwholefome,  hot,  and  very  bilious,  for 
then  it  heats  the  Belly,  and  the  Bladder,  and  confequently 
the  Urine,  whence  a  Stone  is  formed.  I  am  therefore  of 
Opinion,  that  Wine,  very  much  diluted,  fhould  be  preferred 
before  fuch  Milk  for  Children,  becaufe  it  heats  and  dries  the 
Veffels  lefs.  With  kefpedt  to  Females  the  Cafe  is  fomewhat 
different,  for  their  urinary  Paffages  are  {hotter,  and  larger, 
fo  as  to  permit  an  eafy  Difcharge  of  the  Urine ;  nor  are  they 
tempted  to  rub  the  Pudenda,  like  Males,  nor  to  handle  the  uri¬ 
nary  Paffage,  which  in  them  opens  within  the  Pudenda.  And, 
becaufe  the  Urethra  is  larger,  they  can  drink  more  than  Males. 
This  I  take  to  be  a  juft  Account  of  Waters,  or  very  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  it. 

As  to  the  Conftitution  of  the  Year,  it  may  be  foretold  by 
the  following  Obfervations,  whether  it  will  be  healthy,  or 
fickly.  If  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Conftellations  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  natural  and  ufual  Effedts ;  if  the  Autumn  be 
rainy,  and  the  Winter  moderate,  that  is,  neither  too  mild  nor 
too  hard  ;  if  the  Spring  and  Summer  be  tempered  with  feajon- 
able  Showers,  we  may  conclude  that  a  healthy  Year  wfill  fuc¬ 
ceed.  But  if  the  Winter  be  dry,  and  attended  with  frequent 
Northerly  Winds,  and  the  Spring  rainy  and  warm  with  the 
South-wind,  the  Summer  muft  neceflarily  produce  Fevers  and 
Inflammations  of  the  Eyes.  For  on  the  fudden  Approach  of 
fultry  Weather,  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Earth  is  moiftened 
by  vernal  Showers,  and  relaxed  by  the  South- winds,  a  double 
Degree  of  Heat  is  excited,  by  the  Moifture  and  Warmth  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Sun  concurring  to  pro¬ 
duce  it,  whilft  the  Belly  continues  relaxed,  and  the  redundant 
Moifture  of  the  Brain  is  not  yet  dried  up  ;  in  fuch  a  Spring 
the  Body  and  whole  Habit  muft,  of  Neceflity,  abound  with 
Humours,  fo  as  to  make  very  acute  Fevers  epidemical,  efpe- 
cially  in  phlegmatic  Conftitutions  ;  and  to  produce  frequent 
Dyfenteries,  particularly  in  Women,  and  Men  of  moift  Con¬ 
ftitutions.. 

If  the  Rifing  of  the  Dog-ftar  be  attended  with  Rain  and 
wintery  Weather,  and  the  coolEtefian  Breezes  (from  the  North- 
Eajl)  blow  as  ufual,  we  may  hope  that  the  prevailing  Dif- 
tempers  will  ceafe,  and  that  the  Autumn  will  be  healthy  ; 
but,  if  the  Contrary  happens,  there  is  great  Danger  of  Mor¬ 
tality  amongft  Women  and  Children,  whilft  old  People  are 
lefs  in  Danger,  and  thofe  who  recover  of  Fevers  contract 
Quartans,  which  at  laft  terminate  in  Dropfies. 

If  the  Winter  be  much  affedted  with  South-winds,  rainy, 
and  mild,  and  the  fucceeding  Spring  rendered  cold  by  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Blafts,  dry,  and  wintery,  firft.  Women  that  happen  to  be 
pregnant,  and  expedt  to  be  delivered  in  the  Spring,  will  be  in* 
Danger  of  Mifcarriages ;  or,  if  thefe  do  not  happen,  the  Chil¬ 
dren  which  are  born  will  be  weak  and  fickly,  fo  as  to  die 
immediately,  or,  if  they  furvive,  to  be  thin,  weakly,  and  un¬ 
healthy.  Thus  will  fuch  a  Seafon  affedt  Women.  The  reft 
will  be  troubled  with  Dyfenteries,  and  dry  Ophthalmies,  and 
fome  will  be  fubjeft  to  Defluxions  from  the  Head  upon  the 
Lungs.  Men  of  phlegmatic  Conftitutions,  and  Women  will 
be  afflidted  with  Dyfenteries,  the  Phlegm  flowing  from  their 
Brains,  becaufe  of  their  natural  Humidity.  Bilious  Confti¬ 
tutions  will  be  fubjedt  to  dry  Ophthalmies,  becaufe  of  the  Heat 
and  Drynefs  of  their  Habits.  People  advanced  in  Years  will 
be  affedted  by  Catarrhs,  on  Account  of  the  Rarity  and  Rela¬ 
xation  of  their  Veffels,  infomuch  that  fome  will  die  fuddenly, 
whilft  others  will  be  feized  with  a  Paraplegia  either  on  the 
right,  or  left  Side.  For,  when  the  Winter  has  been  moift,  and 
warm,  and  in  Confequence  of  this,  neither  the  whole  Habit, 
nor  the  Veffels  competently  firm,  if  the  fucceeding  Spring 
happens  to  be  dry,  cold,  and  much  influenced  by  the 
North-winds,  the  Brain,  when  it  fhould  be  relaxed  by  the 
natural  Mildnefs  of  the  Spring,  and  purged  of  thofe  Humours, 
which  caufe  Diftillations  from  the  Nofe,  and  a  Hoarfenefs, 
is,  inftead  of  that,  braced,  and  contracted,  fo  that,  Summer 
coming  on  fuddenly,  the  great  Heat,  and  the  Change  from  one 
Extreme  to  another,  are  the  Caufes  of  the  above-mentioned 
Difeafcs,  which,  as  they  difappear,  are  fucceeded  by  Lienteries 
and  Dropfies,  the  Humidity  of  the  Vifcera  not  being  eafily  dried. 
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If  the  Summer  be  rainy,  and  hot  South-winds  blow,  which 
continue  till  the  latter  End  of  Autumn  (furov r«pw)  the  Winter 
muft,  of  Confequence,  be  fickly.  Phlegmatic  People,  and  thofe 
above  forty,  will  be  feized  with  burning  Fevers,  and  the  Bili¬ 
ous  with  Pleuriftesand  Peripneumonies. 

But  if  the  Summer  be  dry,  and  much  ventilated  by  the  North- 
winds,  and  the  whole  Autumn  rainy  and  much  affedted  with 
Southern  Blafts,  the  Winter  will  probably  introduce  Head-aches, 
and  Sphacelations  of  the  Brain,  and,  moreover,  Hoarfenefles, 
Colds,  Coughs,  and,  in  fome  Conftitutions,  Confumptions. 
But  if  the  Autumn  be  dry,  and  rendered  cold  by  Northerly 
Winds,  and  there  be  no  Rain,  neither  about  the  Rifing  of 
the  Dog-ftar,  nor  of  Ardfurus,  the  Seafon  will  be  favourable 
to  phlegmatic,  and  moift  Conftitutions,  and  to  Women,  but 
very  bad  for  the  bilious,  becaufe  it  dries  them  exceflively,  and 
brings  on  dry  Ophthalmies,  and  acute  Fevers  of  long  Conti¬ 
nuance,  and  inclines  fome  to  Melancholy.  For,  themoft  humid 
and  diluted  Part  of  the  Bile  being  confumed,  there  remains  only 
the  thickeft  and  moft  acrid  Part ;  as  it  happens  alio  in  the  Blood  , 
hence  the  Dlfeafes  above-mentioned  are  immediately  produced, 
whilft  this  Conftitution  of  the  Seafon  is  favourable  to  the  Phleg¬ 
matic,  becaufe  they  are  dried  by  two  fucceeding  Seafons,  and 
arrive  at  the  Winter  without  any  luperfluous  Humidity. 

If  the  Winter  be  infefted  with  North-winds,  and  dry,  and 
the  fucceeding  Spring  aftetfted  as  much  by  South-winds,  and 
rainy  in  the  Summer,  violent  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes  will 
be  epidemical  5  as  will  Fevers  amongft  W omen  and  Children. 

Whoever  examines  and  confiders  thefe  Things,  will  not  be 
at  a  Lofs  to  prognofticate  moft  of  thofe  Events  which  thefe 
Changes  naturally  produce. 

It  imports  us  moft  of  all  to  take  efpecial  Notice  of  the  great 
and  remarkable  Changes  of  the  Seafons,  that  we  may  not  at 
fuch  a  Jun&ure  prefcribe  Purging  without  urgent  Neceflity, 
nor  make  Incifions  in,  or  cauterife  the  Parts  about,  the  Ab¬ 
domen,  till  ten  Days  or  more  are  paft,  but  ten  Days  are  of 
the  greateft  Moment.  The  two  Solftices  are  very  dangerous 
Seafons,  efpecially  the  Summer  Solftice ;  and  fo  are  the  Equi¬ 
noxes,  principally  the  Autumnal.  Befides,  we  are  to  regard  the 
Riftngs  of  the  Conftellations,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Dog-ftar  and 
Arfturus,  and  to  obferve  the  Setting  of  the  Pleiades ;  for  thefe 
Days  are  particularly  critical  to  Diftempers,  and  either  carry  off 
the  Patient,  or  give  a  favourable  Turn  to  the  Difeafe  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  other  Things  alter  their  Forms  and  Conftitutions,  upon 
thefe  great  Changes.  And  thus  it  is  with  Refped  to  the  Seafons 
of  the  Year. 

My  Deflgn  alfo  is  to  {hew  how  different  Europe  is  from  Afia 
in  all  Refpects,  and  how  various  Nations  differ  from  each  other, 
in  Regard  to  Form,  and  every  other  Circumftance.  This  Sub- 
je£t  would  engage  me  in  too  long  a  Difcourfe,  were  I  to  enter 
into  Particulars  :  I  (hall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  giving 
my  Sentiments,  as  to  the  moft  effential  and  important  Points 
wherein  this  Difference  confifts. 

Afia  remarkably  differs  from  Europe  in  the  Nature  of  Plants 
and  Men  ;  for  all  Things  are  produced  more  beautiful  and  large 
in  Afia  than  in  Europe.  The  Climate  is  more  temperate  than 
ours,  and  the  Manners  of  the  People  more  polifhed  and  civi- 
.  lifed.  The  Caufe  of  thefe  Things  is  the  good  Temperature 
of  the  Seafons  ;  for  Afia  is  fituated  towards  the  Eaft,  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Sun’s  Riftngs,  and  remote  from  an  Excefs  of 
Cold..  Now,  what  moft  contributes  to  the  Growth  of  Things, 
and  Mildnefs  of  Manners,  is  a  well-tempered  Climate,  in  which 
no  violent  Quality  predominates,  but  every  Thing  is  equable 
and  temperate.  But  all  Parts  in  Afia  are  not  in  all  Refpeds 
alike.  But  that  Part  which  lies  between  the  Extremes  of 
Heat  and  Cold,  is  the  happy  Region  which  abounds  with  all 
Sorts  of  Fruit,  which  is  covered  with  Trees,  which  enjoys  an 
excellent  Air,  and,  befides  fufflcient  Refrefhments  of  feafon- 
able  Rains  from  Heaven,  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  fuch 
Waters  as  the  Earth  affords  ;  which  is  neither  fcorched  by 
Heat,  dried  for  Want  of  Moifture,  nor  hardened  and  ftiffened 
with  Frofts,  but  opened  and  cherilhed  by  the  warm  Breezes  of 
the  South-wind,  and  moiftened  and  refrelhed  by  Showers,  and 
kindly  Snows.  Hence  it  muft  of  Neceflity  produce  all  Kinds 
of  Fruit,  feafonably  and  in  Perfection,  not  only  thofe  which  the 
Earth  brings  forth  fpontaneoufly,  but  fuch  as  are  planted  and 
fown  by  Man,  who  eats  of  them,  and  makes  Ufe  of  them  after 
having  by  Culture  rendered  them  mild,  and  fubdued  their 
Wildnefs  by  Grafting  and  Tranfplanting.  All  Flocks  of 
Sheep,  and  Herds  of  Cattle,  prcfper  better  in  thefe  Climates, 
than  in  any  other  Region  ;  they  bring  forth  Young  more 
frequently,  and  feed  better*  The  Men  alfo  are  of  a  bettef 
Habit  of  Body,  more  graceful,  ot  a  larger  Size,  and  better 
fliaped,  and  hardly  differ  from  one  another  in  Form  and  Sta¬ 
ture.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  this  Climate  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  to  the  moft  temperate  and  natural  Con¬ 
ftitution.  But  it  is  impoflible  that  Strength,  Hardinefs,  Vi¬ 
gour,  and  perfonal  Courage  {hould  belong  to  fuch  Conftitu¬ 
tions  ;  nor  can  they  be  fuppofed  to  be  regular  in  their  Affections 
for  their  own,  or  a  different  Species.  They  are  given  up  to 
fenfual  Enjoyments }  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  fo  many 
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Monfters  among  the  very  Brutes.  The  fame  may  be  {aid  of 
Egypt  and  Lybia. 

As  for  thofe  People  who  inhabit  the  Countries  to  the  Right  ol 
the  Sun’s  Rifing  in  Summer,  as  far  as  the  Palus  Maeotis,  which 
feparates  Europe  from  Afia,  they  are  more  different  from  each 
other  than  thofe  I  have  deferibed,  becaufe  ot  the  different 
Changes  of  Seafons,  and  the  Nature  of  their  Country,  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Inhabitants,  varies  according  to  thefe 
Changes  ;  for,  where  thefe  Changes  are  moft  frequent  and 
fenfibie,  the  Country  is  rnoft  favage  and  irregular.  I  here 
you  find  many  Mountains  and  Forefts,  and  fometimes  Plains 
and  Meadows.  But,  wherever  thefe  Changes  are  leaft  felt, 
the  Country  is  more  uniform,  and  even  ;  and  the  Cafe  is  the 
fame  with  Men,  if  they  are  ftriCtly  obferved.  The  Natures 
of  fome  Men  bear  a  Refemblance  to  Mountains,  Forefts,  and 
unwatered  Defarts  ,•  others  to  light  and  well  watered  Soils  j 
fome  to  Meadows  and  Marfties  ;  and  others  to  Plains,  which 
are  dry,  and  naked.  Seafons,  which  change  the  natural  Forms 
of  Things,  are  various,  anti  as  they  differ  from  one  another, 
their  Effects  arc  no  lefs  different. 

Of  the  Macroce phali. 

I  {hall  fay  nothing  of  thofe  Nations  where  the  Difference 
is  inconfiderable,  but  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  among  whom  the 
Varieties,  whether  they  proceed  from  Cuftom,  or  Nature,  are 
moft  fenfibie,  and  begin  with  thofe  People  whom  they  call  Ma- 
crocephali,  becaufe  they  have  very  long  Heads,  there  being  no 
Nation  in  the  World  equal  to  them  in  that  RefpeCt.  Here  Cu¬ 
ftom  alone  was  firft  of  all  the  Caufe  of  that  exceflive  Length  ; 
but  now  Nature  a£ts  in  Conformity  to  Cuftom.  Thefe  People 
efteem  a  long  Head  as  a  Mark  of  DiftinCtion,  and  hence  a 
Cuftom  arofe,  as  foon  as  a  Child  was  born,  while  its  Head 
was  yet  tender,  to  fafhion  it  with  their  Hands  to  as  great  a 
Length  as  poflible,  and  by  Application  of  proper  Bandage  and 
other  Arts,  to  deftroy  as  much  as  poflible  the  fpherical  Figure  of 
the  Head,  and  force  it  to  increafe  in  Length.  Thus,  what 
at  firft  was  nothing  but  Cuftom,  became  by  Degrees  Nature, 
which  in  Time  no  longer  wanted  the  Afliftance  of  Cuftom. 
The  Seed  comes  from  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  partakes  of 
the  AffeCtions  of  the  particular  Part  from  whence  it  proceeds, 
whether  they  are  found,  or  diftempered  ;  if  therefore  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  bald  Fathers  are  alfo  generally  bald,  and  thofe  who 
have  grey  Eyes  beget  grey-eyed  Children,  and  Parents  with 
diftorted  Eyes  procreate  a  fquinting  Off-fpring,  and  if  this 
holds  true  with  RefpeCt  to  all  other  Imperfections  of  the  Body, 
what  {hould  hinder  a  Macrocephalus  from  begetting  a  Macro- 
cephalus  ?  At  this  Time  indeed  they  are  not  born  with  fo 
long  Heads,  which  is  owing  to  their  Negligence,  in  letting 
their  antient  Cuftom-  grow  into  Difufe.  Such  are  my  Senti¬ 
ments  concerning  thefe  Affairs. 

Of  the  Phasiaks. 

tn  Regard  to  the  Inhabitants  about  Phafis,  the  Country  is 
marlhy,  hot,  moift,  and  abounding  with  Woods,  and  frequent 
and  heavy  Rains  fall  there  at  all  Seafons.  They  live  in  Mar- 
{hes,  where  they  build  their  Houfes  with  Wood  and  Reeds, 
in  the  midft  of  the  Waters.  They  feldom  exercife  them- 
felves  by  going  to  the  City,  or  the  Market,  but  ply  here  and 
there  about  their  Canals  *  of  which  there  is  a  great  Number,  in 
frnall  Boats,  which  they  make  out  of  a  fingle  Trunk  of  a 
Tree.  Their  habitual  Drink  is  warm,  ftagnating  Water, 
which  is  corrupted  by  the  Sun,  and  fupplied  by  the  Rains. 
The  Phafis  itfelf  is  the  ftilleft  of  all  Rivers,  and  flows  the 
floweft.  The  Fruits  which  grow  in  the  adjacent  Parts  are 
all  effete,  afford  little  Nourilhment,  never  arrive  at  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  are  infipid.  The  Country,  moreover,  is  much  fub- 
je£t  to  Fogs,  by  Reafon  of  the  neighbouring  Waters.  On  thefe 
Accounts,  the  Phafians  are  in  Perfon  different  from  all  Man¬ 
kind.  For  they  are  of  an  exceflive  Bulk,  and  prodigioufly 
bloated.  Neither  Joint  nor  Vein  are  to  be  difeovered  upon 
their  Body.  They  are  pale  like  thofe  who  are  affeCted  with 
a  Jaundice.  Their  Voice  is  more  deep  and  hoarfe  than  that 
of  any  other  People,  becaufe  of  the  Grofsnefs  and  Humidity 
of  the  Air  they  refpire  ;  they  are  exceflively  lazy  and  in¬ 
dolent  ;  the  Change  of  Seafons  is  infenfible  with  them,  either 
as  to  Cold  or  Heat ;  all  their  Winds  blow  from  the  South, 
except  a  Wind  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  which  is 
fometimes  very  violent,  troublefome,  atid  hot,  and  this  they 
call  Cencbron.  The  North- wind  never  reaches  them,  or,  if  it 
comes  fo  far,  is  fo  weak  and  languid,  as  to  be  hardly  fen¬ 
fibie.  And  thus  it  is  with  Refpedt  to  the  Natures,  Differences, 
and  Forms  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Afia  and  Europe. 

With  Regard  to  the  Effeminacy  and  Cowardice  of  the  Afi- 
atics,  who  are  far  inferior  in  Courage  to  the  Europeans,  but 
exceed  them  in  Delicacy  of  Manners,  the  Caufe  hereof  is  to 
be  attributed,  principally,  to  the  Seafons,  which,  with  the  1  eo- 
ple  of  Afia,  never  change  from  one  Excefs  to  another,  either  as 
to  Heat  or  Cold,  but  are  always  in  a  State  of  Equality  Up¬ 
on  thefe  Accounts  the  Inhabitants  never  fuffer  any  great  1  rani- 
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ports  ot  Mind,  nor  undergo  very  violent  Changes  in  their  Bo¬ 
dies,  which  are  the  two  moving  Caufes  that  excite  the  Paflions* 
And  arc  more  likely  to  render  the  Imagination  lively  and  warm, 
than  if  fuch  Excefles  and  Alterations  were  never  to  happen. 
Changes,  however,  there  lire,  either  greater  or  lefs,  in  all  Things, 
and  thefe  (Emulate  the  Paflions,  and  diftu'rb  the  Sedatenefs  of 
the  Mind.  Befides  thefe  Reafons  for  the  Cowardice  of  the  Afia- 
tic  Nations,  which  appear  to  me  very  probable,  another  may 
be  deduced  from  Cuftom.  Moft  of  the  Afiatics  are  fubjedt  to 
the  Tyranny  of  abfolute  Kings.  And  wherever  Men  of  Senfe 
are  deprived  of  Liberty,  and  the  Power  of  acting  conformable 
to  their  own  Inclinations,  but  are  Slaves  to  others,  it  is  Policy 
in  them  to  avoid  all  Appearances  of  Courage,  and  to  diflerrl- 
ble  Cowardice.  For,  under  thefe  Circumftances,  the  Danger 
is  difproportioned  to  the  Motives  of  Valour.  Thus  they  are 
obliged  to  fight,  undergo  Fatigues,  and  to  die  for  the  Sake 
of  their  Lords,  and  this  at  a  Diftance  from  their  Children, 
Wives,  and  every  Thing  they  hold  dear  ;  whilft  all  their  For¬ 
titude  and  Bravery  ferves  only  to  increafe  the  Power  of  their 
Tyrants,  and  rivet  their  own  Fetters  the  fafter,  all  their  Re- 
compence  being  Dangers  and  Death.  Befides,  fuch  a  Country 
muft  in  Time  become  defolate,  fince  the  wfifeft  and  braveft 
Men  equally  detefting  fuch  Motives  for  War,  and  Ina&ivity, 
will  abandon  an  arbitrary  Government,  fo  little  fuited  to  their 
Genius. 

A  fure  Confirmation  of  this  Truth’  is,  that  all  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  Barbarians  in  Afia,  who  are  their  own  Mafters,  and 
independent  of  Kings,  are  incomparably  more  warlike  than  the 
others  j  for  they  labour  for  themfelves,  they  run  no  Hazards 
but  on  their  own  Account,  and  they  reap  all  the  Fruits  of 
their  Bravery,  as  they  fufFer  all  the  Inconveniencies  of  their 
Cowardice.  You  will,  however,  find  even  amongft  the  Afia¬ 
tics  confiderable  Differences,  fome  being  better,  and  others 
worfe,  and  this  Variety  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Mutability  of 
the  Seafons,  before  taken  Notice  of.  And  thus  is  the  State  of 
Afia. 

Of  the  Sauromatje. 

There  is  in  Europe,  about  the  Palus  MaePtis,  a  Scythian 
People,  called  Sauromate,  which  differ  from  all  others.  Their 
Women  mount  on  Horfeback,  draw  the  Bow,  throw  the 
Dart,  and  fight  Battles,  while  they  are  Virgins.  They  are 
obliged  to  preferve  their  Virginity,  till  they  have  killed  three 
Enemies,  and  are  not  allowed  to  approach  their  Hufbands, 
before  they  have  offered  a  certain  Sacrifice  by  Law  appointed. 
The  married  Women  are  difeharged  from  mounting  on  Horfe¬ 
back,  and  going  to  War,  except  the  whole  Country  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  up  Arms  on  fome  very  urgent  Occafion.  They 
have  but  one  Breaft,  which  is  the  left,  for  their  Mothers  take 
Care  to  burn  off  the  Right,  while  they  are  very  young,  with 
an  Inftrument  of  Brafs,  made  on  Purpofe  ;  fo  that,  this  Bread 
ceafing  to  grow,  all  the  Strength  and  Nourifhment  go  to  the 
right  Arm  and  Shoulder.  * 

Of  the  other  Scythians. 

As  for  the  reft  of  the  Scythians,  they  are  like  one  another 
in  Form,  but  have  no  Refemblance  to  any  other  People.  The 
Cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  Egyptians,  with  this  Exception, 
that  they  are  as  much  oppreffed  by  the  exceflive  Heat,  as 
the  Scythians  are  by  the  extreme  Cold. 

What  they  call  the  Defart  of  Scythia,  is  a  vaft  Plain,  quite 
bare  of  Wood,  but  interfperfed  with  Meadows,  and  pretty 
well  watered.  It  has  alfo  large  Rivers,  into  which  the  Wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Plains  difeharge  themfelves.  It  is  here  that  thofe 
Scythians  live,  whom  they  call  Nomades,  becaufe  they  have 
no  Houfes,  but  live  in  Waggons,  the  fmalleft  of  which  have 
four  Wheels,  and  the  others  fix,  but  all  covered,  and  doled 
with  large  woollen  Carpets,  and  made  like  Houfes,  with  three 
Floors  one  above  another,  which  fecure  them  under  Covert 
from  Snow  and  Rain,  and  defend  them  againft  the  Violence  of 
the  Winds.  Thefe  Waggons  are  drawn  by  two  or  three  Yokes 
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of  Oxen,  which  have  no  Horns,  becaufe  of  the  extreme  Ri¬ 
gour  of  the  Cold.  The  Women  live  in  thefe  Waggons,  but 
the  Men  are  generally  on  Horfeback,  followed  by  their  Sheep, 
Cattle,  and  Horfes.  They  remain  in  one  Place  fo  long  a$ 
it  will  afford  them  Subfiftance  for  their  Cattle,  but,  when  that 
fails,  they  remove  to  another  Place.  They  feed  upon  Flefh 
boiled,  and  drink  the  Milk  of  their  Mares,  and  eat  Hippace, 
as  they  call  Cheefe  made  of  Mare’s  Milk.  Such  is  their  Way 
of  living,  and  fuch  are  their  Cuftoins,  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
their  Climate  and  Perfons,  they  differ  from  all  other  People;  but 
they  all  refemble  each  other,  as  do  alfo  the  Egyptians.  They 
are  of  all  People  the  leaft  fruitful,  and  the  Country  produces  the 
feweft  Animals,  and  thofe  the  fmalleft  of  all  others.  They  live 
under  the  Bear  and  the  Riphean  Mountains,  whence  the  pierc¬ 
ing  Northern  Winds  blow.  The  Sun  never  approaches  them 
but  towards  the  End  of  its  Summer  Periods,  and  then  warms 
them  but  for  a  very  fhortTime.  Few  V/inds  from  the  warm 
Quarters  reach  them,  and  thofe  weak  and  of  (hort  Conti¬ 
nuance.  But  they  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the  Northern 
Winds,  which  the  Snow,  Ice,  and  Water  render  extremely 
piercing,  and  which,  blowing  perpetually  from  thofe  Moun¬ 
tains,  render  them  uninhabitable.  Thefe  Plains  are  fubjeft 
to  frequent  Fogs,  during  the  Day,  fo  that  they  are  obliged 
generally  to  refpire  a  moift  Air.  Their  Winter  is  perpe¬ 
tual,  but  their  Summer  continues  but  a  few  Days,  and  has 
even  then  but  very  little  Influence  ;  for  thefe  Plaihs  are  ele¬ 
vated,  bare,  and  (heltered  by  no  Mountains,  but  altogether  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Nofth. 

The  Animals  of  this  Country  are  very  fmall,  becaufe  the 
Severity  of  the  Seafons  would  deftroy  fuch  as  are  too  large 
to  retire  for  Warmth  into  Holes  made  under  the  Earth  ;  for 
there  are  neither  Woods  nor  Coverts  to  preferve  them  front 
the  Cold,  nor  Sun  to  warm  them.  There  are  no  very  great  or 
fenfible  Changes  of  the  Seafons,  which  are  always  equal,  or 
have  but  little  Variation.  'Herfce  the  Inhabitants  are  all  like 
each  other.  They  eat  the  fame  Food,  and  wear  the  fame 
Clothes,  in  Summer  and  Winter  ;  they  breathe  in  s  thick 
and  moift  Air,  and  drink  nothing  but  diflolved  Water  of 
Snow  and  Ice.  For  thefe  Reafons  they  are  neither  remark¬ 
able  for  bodily  Strength,  nor  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul ;  for 
it  is  impoflible  there  (hould  be  either  in  Perfection,  in  a  Cli¬ 
mate  not  fubjeCt  to  violent  Changes.  Hence,  the  People  are 
fat  and  carnous,  and  their  Limbs  moift  and  relaxed ;  their 
Bellies  abound  with  Moifture,  and  are  in  general  more  laxa¬ 
tive  than  thofe  of  other  People ;  and  it  is  impoflible  it  (hould 
be  otherwife  in  fuch  Conftitutions,  inhabiting  fuch  a  Country, 
and  fubjeCt  to  the  Influences  of  fuch  a  Climate.  The  Ten¬ 
dency  thefe  People  have  to  grow  fat,  and  the  univerfal  Smooth- 
nefs  of  their  Skins,  produce  an  extraordinary  Similitude  in  their 
Perfons,  infomuch  that  Men  can  fcarcely  either  be  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  each  other,  or  one  Female  from  another,  of  the  fame 
Sex  ;  and  this  becaufe  the  Seafons  being  always  equal  and 
uniform,  there  can  happen  no  Confumption,  or  Irregularity 
in  the  original  Formation  of  the  Foetus,  unlefs  by  Difeafe, 
Violence,  or  Accident. 

That  I  may  give  abundant  of  Proof  of  their  exceflive  Hu¬ 
midity,  I  muft  remark,  that  moft  of  the  Scythians,  and  all 
the  Nomades  in  general,  are  burnt  in  their  Shoulders,  Arms, 
Wrifts,  Breads,  Hips,  and  Loins,  on  no  other  Account  but 
that  of  their  exceflive  Moifture,  and  Softnefs  of  Contexture, 
which  enervates  them  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  Strength  to  draw  a  Bow,  or  throw  a  Dart  ;  but  after  they 
are  burnt,  and  the  Humidity  of  their  Joints  is  dried  up,  their 
Bodies  grow  robuft,  more  firm  and  nervous,  and  of  a  better 
Habit.  The  firft  Thing  which  inclines  them  to  be  lax,  and 
fpread  in  Bulk,  is  their  Negled  of  fwathing  their  Children, 
as  they  do  in  Egypt ;  and  this  Negligence  Cuftom  has  efta- 
blifhed  as  a  Law,  with  a  View  of  enabling  them  to  keep 
a  firmer  Seat  on  their  Horfes.  A  fecond  Caufe  of  their  Rela¬ 
xation,  and  enormous  InCreafe  in  Fle(h,  is,  their  fedentary 
Way  of  Living,  for  the  Males,  fo  long  as  they  are  incap¬ 
able  of  mounting  on  Horfeback,  fcarce  ever  ftir  out  of  their 

Carriages, 


*  The  Women  amongft  many  of  the  Tartarian  Nations  are  at  this  Day  extremely  warlike.  Bernier,  in  relating  a  Converfation 
which  parted  betwixt  him  and  fome  Ambafiadors  from  the  Kan  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  tells  the  following  Story,  which,  notwithllanding 
fome  Exaggerations,  proves  the  Valour  of  their  Women. 

Then,  fays  he,  they  proceeded  to  commend  the  Strength  and  Valour  of  their  Women,  which  they  deferibed  to  me  quite  otherwife 
than  the  Amazons  ;  telling  me  very  wonderful  Stories  of  them,  efpecially  one,  which  would  be  admirable  indeed,  if  I  could  relate  it 
With  a  Tartarian  Eloquence,  as  they  did  :  They  told  me,  that,  at  the  Time  when  Aureng-Zebe  made  War  in  their  Country,  a  Party 
df  twenty-five  or  thirty  Indian  Horfemen  came  to  fall  upon  a  fmall  Village  ;  whilft  they  plundered,  and  tied  all  thofe  whom  they 
met  with  to  make  them  Slaves,  an  old  Woman  faid  to  them,  Children,  be  not  fo  mifehievous,  my  Daughter  is  not  far  off,  (he  will  be 
here  fhortly,  retreat  if  you  be  wife,  you  are  undone  if  fhe  light  upon  you.  They  laughed  at  the  old  Woman  and  her  Advice,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  load,  to  tie,  and  to  carry  away  herfelf ;  but  they  were  not  gone  half  a  Mile,  but  this  old  Woman,  looking  often  backward, 
made  a  great  Outcry  of  Joy,  perceiving  her  Daughter  coming  after  her  on  Horfeback ;  and  prefently  this  generous  She-Tartar,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  furious  Horfe,  her  Bow  and  Arrows  hanging  at  her  Side,  called  to  them  at  a  Diftance,  that  (he  was  yet  willing  to  give  them 
their  Lives,  if  they  would  carry  back  to  the  Village  all  they  had  taken,  and  then  withdraw  without  any  Noife.  The  Advice  of  this 
young  Woman  afredled  them  as  little  as  that  of  her  old  Mother  }  but  they  were  aftohilhed,  when  they  found  her  let  fly  at  them,  in 
a  Moment,  three  or  foilr  great  Arrows,  which  Itruck  as  many  of  their  Men  to  the  Ground,  which  forced  them  to  fall  to  their  Qui¬ 
vers  alfo.  But  (he  kept  herfelf  at  that  Diftance  from  them,  that  none  of  them  could  reach  her.  She  laughed  at  all  their  Efforts,  and 
it  all  their  Arrows,  knowing  how  to  attack  them  at  the  Length  of  her  Bow,  and  to  take  her  Meafure  from  the  Strength  of  her  Arm, 
which  was  of  another  Temper-  than  theirs.  So  that  after  fhe  had  killed  half  of  them  with  her  Arrows,  and  put  them  into  Diforder, 
flic  came  and  fell  upon  the  reft  with  her  Sabi  re  in  her  Hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  Pieces. 


Carriages,  and  walk  but  very  little  and  this  on  Account  of 
their  frequent  Tranfmigrations  and  rambling  Way  of  Lde 
The  Corpulency  of  their  bemales  is  furpnfing  The  Com 
plexion  of  thefe  Scythians  is  ufually  dark,  and  fallow,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Cold,  for  the  Sun  has  very  little  Influence  up¬ 
on  them  ;  the  Whitenefs  therefore  is  affedted  by  an  Excefs 
of  Cold,  as  it  is  in  hot  Countries  by  an  Excefs  of  Heat,  and  the 
Sallownefs  of  their  Skins  is  produced  in  its  Stead. 

It  is  not  likely  that,  under  thefe  Circumftances,  the  People 
{hould  be  very  prolific.  For  the  Men  have  no  ftrong  Inclina¬ 
tions  to  Women,  becaufe  of  the  Moifture  of  their  Con  i  u- 
tions,  and  the  Relaxation  and  Coldnefs  of  their  Bellies,  all 
which  tend  to  difable  them  from  propagating  their  Species; 
befides,  their  habitual  Exercife  on  Horfeback  is  no  lnconli- 
derable  Caufe  of  Imbecillity.  Thefe  are  the  Reafons  for  the  In¬ 
fecundity  of  the  People,  fo  far  as  the  Men  are  *  1 “f 

with  Reipedt  to  the  Women,  their  Obefity, and  the  Moiftnefs 
of  their  Habit,  prevent  Conception;  for  thefe  Reafons  the  Ute¬ 
rus  cannot  attrafl,  and  retain  the  Male  Principle  of  Genera¬ 
li^  ;  the  Catamenia  are  moreover  neither  fufficient  as  to  Quan¬ 
tity,  nor  regular  as  to  the  Periods ;  and  the  Orifice  o  t  e  te 
tus,  being  obftruaed  by  Fat,  does  not  readily  receive  Impregna¬ 
tion  from  the  Male.  Add  to  thefe,  that  the  Fibres  of  the 
Women  are  not  braced  by  Exercife,  and  that  their  Bellies  arc 
cold  and  relaxed.  On  thefe  Accounts  the  Scythians  are  necef- 
farily  the  molt  unfertile  of  all  People.  That  thefe  are  the 
Caufes  of  their  general  Infecundity,  is  evident  Rom  their 
Maid-fervants,  who  no  fooner  admit  of  a  Man  s  Embraces, 
than  they  conceive,  becaufe  their  continual  Lxercifes  kd  p 
down  their  Flelh,  and  render  them  lean. 

It  is  farther  remarkable  of  thefe  People,  that  many  amongft 
them  become  Eunuchs,  and  this  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  ad, 
and  even  talk  like  Women,  they  perform  all  the  Fun&ions 
of  Women,  and  fpeak  like  them  ;  they  are  called  the  Impo¬ 
tent  [AmffitU).  *  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  believe, 
that  this  Difeafe  is  inflidted  by  the  Anger  of  the  Gods  ;  for 
which  Reafon  they  pay  a  particular  Refpedt  to,  and  even  wor- 
£hip  thofe  who  are  thus  affedted,  with  a  View  of  averting 
the  fame  Misfortune  from  themfelves.  For  my  Part,  I  be- 
Jieve  that  this,  as  well  as  all  other  Diftempers,  proceeds  from 
the  Gods,  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  Divine,  or  more 
human  in  one  than  in  another,  all  Difeafes  coming  alike  from 
the  Gods  ;  not  but  every  one  has  its  proper  Caufe,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  Nature  that  is  not  an  Effedt  of  fome  Caufe. 
As  to  the  Diftemper  which  is  the  Subjeft  of  our  prefent  In¬ 
quiry,  I  fhall  give  my  Opinion  how  it  is  produced. 

As  the  Scythians  are  always  on  Horfeback,  and  have  their 
lower  Extremities  perpetually  in  a  depending  Situation  ;  thefe 
are  much  fubjedt  to  receive  a  Flux  of  Humours,  which  renders 
them  lame,  and,  as  the  Diforder  grows  inveterate,  the  Joint 
of  the  Thigh  becomes  immoveable.  For  a  Cure  they  have 
Recourfe  to  the  following  Method :  When  they  begin  to  be  difor- 
dered,  they  open  the  Veins  behind  their  Ears,  and,  when  the  Blood 
has  flowed  fufficiently,  they  fall  afleep  through  Faintnefs. 
When  they  awake,  fome  find  themfelves  relieved,  and  others 
not  in  the  leaft  better.  Now  it  feems  to  me,  that  this  very 
Remedy  deftroys  their  Virility;  for  behind  the  Ears  are  Veins, 
which,  if  a  Man  fuffers  to  be  cut,  he  lofes  his  generative  Fa¬ 
culty,  and  thefe  appear  to  be  the  very  fame  which  they  open. 
When  therefore  they  approach  their  Wives,  and  find  their  Vi¬ 
rility  fail,  they  are  not  much  concerned  at  it  the  firft  Time, 
but  betake  themfelves  to  Reft ;  but,  when  after  feveral  Effays 
they  find  the  fame  Inability  continues,  they  no  longer  doubt 
but  they  have  offended  the  God,  who  they  imagine  inflidts  this 
Puniftiment  upon  them.  They  then  put  on  Women  s  Clothes, 
and  make  ho  Secret  of  their  Infirmity  ;  they  live  like  Wo¬ 
men,  and  do  all  Female  Offices.  But  this  Misfortune  feldom  Be¬ 
falls  the  poorer  Sort,  but  only  the  Rich,  and  thofe  of  Diftiric- 
tion  amongft  the  Scythians,  becaufe  thefe  never  ftir  but  on 
Horfeback,  whereas  the  Poor  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  it,  becaufe  they 
walk  on  Foot.  Now  if  this  Diforder  in  particular  was  fent 
by  the  Gods,  it  would  vifit  one  Sort  as  well  as  another,  or 
the  Poor  rather  than  the  Rich, '  becaufe  the  Poor  pay  much 
lefs  Honour  to  the  Gods,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Gods  take 
Pleafure  in  beirig  honoured  by  Men,  and  that  they  referve 
their  Bleffings  to  reward  their  Worfhippers.  Indeed,  they  are 
the  Rich  who  offer  frequent  Sacrifices  to  them,  and  load  their 
Altars  with  Gifts,  which  the  Poor  are  unable  to  do,  but  in- 
ftead  of  honouring  the  Gods  are  more  frequently  guilty  of 
accufing  their  Juftice,  becaufe  of  the  unequal  Diftribution 
which  'they  make  of  Riches.  The  Punifhment  for  all  thefe 
Crimes  ought  then  rather  to  fall  upon  the  Poor  than  the  Rich. 
But,  as  I  obferved  ^before,  this  Difeafe  is  of  Divine  Origi¬ 


nal  equally  with  all  other  Diftempers,  for  they  are  all  produced 
by  natural  Caufes;  amongft  which  this  Diftemper  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  is  brought  upon  them  in  the  Manner  I  have  fpeci- 
fied  ;  and  indeed  the  fame  Caufe  produces  the  fame  Effects 
in  all  other  Countries  ;  for  much  Riding  on  Horfeback  ren¬ 
ders  a  Perfon  fubject  to  Tumors  of  the  lower  Extremities, 
to  Sciaticas,  and  Gouts,  and  is  a  great  Enemy  to  venereal 
Commerce,  and  this  it  is  that  renders  the  Scythians  of  all 
Mankind  the  moft  impotent.  Befides,  their  Cuftom  of 
wearing  perpetually  a  particular  Sort  of  Breeches,  together 
with  their  Pofture  on  Horfeback,  which  is  alinoft  continual, 
prevents  them  from  touching  and  warming  the  genera¬ 
tive  Organs  with  their  Hands,  when  they  require  it  ;  hence 
overcome  by  Cold  and  Fatigue,  they  think  ot  nothing  lefs 
than  venereal  Enjoyments,  infomuch  that  a  Deprivation  of 
Virility  is,  'in  their  Circumftances,  no  great  Misfortune.  And 
this  is  the  Cafe  with  Refpedt  to  the  People  of  Scythia. 

All  the  other  Europeans  are  very  different  from  one  an¬ 
other,  both  in  Perfon  and  Stature,  and  this  is  owing  to  the 
Variations  of  Seafons,  which  are  great  and  frequent  among 
them;  for  they  have  fevere, Winters,  and  infupportable  Sum¬ 
mers,  great  Rains,  great  Droughts,  and  high  Winds,  which 
produce  many  very  confiderable  Changes,  and  thefe  Changes 
muft  affedt  the  tender  Principles  of  Generation,  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Formation  of  the  Foetus,  which  are  not  always  alike  in  the 
fame  Perfons,  being  quite  different  in  Summer  from  what  they 
are  in  Winter,  and  in  a  dry  Seafon  from  what  they  are  in 
one  that  is  rainy.  And  this  I  imagilVe  to  be  the  Reafon  why 
the  Europeans  refemble  one  another  lefs  than  the  Afiatics,  and 
why  we  find  fuch  a  Difference  in  the  Stature  of  People  even 
in  the  very  fame  City  amongft  us  ;  becaufe  there  happen  many 
more  Alterations,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Principles  of  Generation* 
in  Countries  fubjedt  to  thofe  frequent  Changes  of  Seafons, 
than  where  they  are  almoft  conftantly  equal.  The  fame  Rea¬ 
fon  will  alfo  account  for  the  Difference  in  Manners  ;  Rufti- 
city,  Unfociablenefs,  Intrepidity,  are  produced  by  Climates 
much  fubjedt  to  Changes;  for  frequent  and  fudden  Turns, 
and  Alterations,  in  the  Spirits  beget  Roughnefs  of  Manners, 
but  extinguifti  Meeknefs  and  Delicacy.  On  the  fame  Accounts 
I  efteem  the  Inhabitants  of  Europe  to  be  more  courageous  than 
thofe  of  Afia  ;  for  a  perpetual  Equality  of  Seafons  produces 
Indolence  ;  whereas  frequent  Changes  {Emulate  both  the  Body 
and  Mind  to  Adtion.  Whence  Cowardice  is  the  Off-fpring 
of  Sloth  and  Indolence,  but  Courage  is  maintained  by  Exer¬ 
cife  and  Labour  ;  for  thefe  Reafons  the  European  Nations  are 
more  warlike  than  thofe  of  Afia,  becaufe  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment;,  for  they  are  not  fubjedt  to  Tyrants  like  the  Afiatics  ; 
aild  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  Maxim,  to  which  there  is  no  Ex¬ 
ception,  that  Slaves  are  heceffarily  Cowards,  as  I  obferved  a- 
bove  ;  becaufe,  by  their  Subjedtion,  they  contradt  a  Meannefs 
of  Spirit;  befides,  it  is  riot  probable,  that  they  {hould  volun¬ 
tarily  expofe  themfelves  to  Dangers,  in  Support  of  another’s 
Tyranny.  But  the  Europeans,  who  enjoy  their  Freedom* 
rufti  with  Alacrity  upon  the  moft  difficult,  and  dangerous  En- 
terprizes,  becaufe  the  Hazards  they  run  are  purely  for  their 
own  Sakes,  and  they  themfelves  reap  the  Advantages  of  their 
Vidtories.  In  this  Manner  does  the  Conftitution  of  a  Go¬ 
vernment  affedt  the  Courage  of  thofe  who  live  under  it.  And 
fuch  is  the  general  State  of  Afia  and  Europe.  There  are, 
however,  in  Europe  Nations  which  differ  in  Stature,  Per¬ 
fon,  and  Strength  from  each  other  ;  but  the  Caufe  of  this 
Difference  proceeds  from  what  I  have  explained  already,  and 
(hall  endeavour  farther  to  illuftrate. 

All  fuch  as  inhabit  a  Country  which  is  mountainous,  rough; 
elevated,  and  dry,  and  are  fubjedt  to  very  confiderable  Chan¬ 
ges  of  the  Seafons,  are  confequently  of  a  large  Size,  and 
well  fuited  to  Fatigue,  and  manly  Exercifes,  and  their  Confti- 
tutions  incline  them  to  be  ruftic  and  favage.  Ori  the  Con¬ 
trary,  thofe  who  inhabit  a  low  Country,  abounding  with 
Meadows,  and  fuffocating,  becaufe  expofed  more  to  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  hot  than  of  the  cold  Winds,  and  where  they 
drink  warm  Waters,  can  neither  be  large  as  to  Size,  not 
mufcular,  but  fpread  into  infirm  Flefh,  and  are  inclined  to 
be  fat  ;  their  Hair  is  black,  arid  they  are  ntther  of  a  black 
than  fair  Complexion;  they  are  moreover  lefs  fubjedt  to  be 
phlegmatic  than  bilious ;  fiich  Conftitutions  therefore  are  not 
likely  to  be  remarkable  for  Courage  and  Strength,  though  the 
Nature  of  their  Laws  and  Government  may  effedt  even  this. 
If  their  Country  is  furnifhed  with  Rivers,  to  convey  away 
the  ftagnating  and  Rain-waters,  they  may  be  healthful,  and 
of  florid  Countenances ;  but  if  they  have  no  Rivers,  but  are 
obliged  to  drink  the  ftagnating  and  ftinkirig  Waters  ot  Ponds, 
they” unavoidably  contradt  Difeafes  of  the  Stbiriach  and  Spleen. 


*  This  Diforder  of  the  Scythians  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  informs  us,  it  was  infliaed  on  them  by  the  an(j 

a  Punifhment,  becaufe,  in  fome  of  their  Wars,  they  pillaged  her  Temple.  Herodotus  calls  it,  as  I  remember*  t  ,  ^  deal  of 

Longinus  quotes  the  Expreffion  as  an  Jnftance  of  a  beautiful  Periphrafis.  The  Commentators  on  Longinus  hav  &  £  whcr# 

fuperfluous  Pains,  to  explain  away  the  obvious  Meaning  of  this,  and  to  excraft  either  bilthinds  or  Obfcen  y  » 

no  fuch  Thing  could  poflibly  be  intended. 


AES 

The  Inhabitants  of  an  elevated  open  Country,  expofed  to 
the  Winds,  and  well  watered,  are  large  of  Size,  upright,  are 
much  alike,  and  of  mild  Tempers.  Thofe  who  live  in  a 
Country  which  is  barren,  not  well  watered,  open,  and  not 
fubjcdt  to  great  Changes,  are  likely  to  have  dry  Habits,  and  tenfe 
I'  ibres  ;  and  their  Complexions  more  inclinable  to  be  yellow  than 
black;  as  to  their  Manners  and  Paflions,  they  are  fubjedt  to  be 
arrogant,  and  opinionated.  For,  wherever  the  Changes  of  Sea- 
fons  are  very  frequent,  and  confiderable,  there  we  (hall  find 
the  Inhabitants  very  different  from  each  other,  with  Refpedf  to 
their  Perfons,  Manners,  and  Conftitutions. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  Caufes  which  operate  fo  as  to  in¬ 
duce  a  Change  in  the  Natures  of  Men  ;  and  to  thefe  may  be 
added  the  Soil,  and  Waters  of  each  particular  Country  where 
a  Perfon  is  bred  ;  for  you  will  find,  that  Men  generally,  both 
in  Perfon  and  Manners,  are  affe&ed  by  the  Country  they  in¬ 
habit.  Thus,  wherever  the  Soil  is  fat,  foft,  and.furnifhed 
abundantly  with  Waters,  which  are  ponderous,  and  confe- 
quently  hot  in  Summer,  but  cold  in  Winter,  and  the  Sea- 
fons  are  fubjedt  to  no  remarkable  Alterations,  there  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  are  full  of  Flefh,  enervated,  moift,  incapable  of  under¬ 
going  Fatigue,  and  of  corrupted  Morals  ;  they  are  indolent 
and  fleepy,  have  no  Genius  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  are 
wanting  in  Point  of  Vivacity,  and  Quicknefs  of  Apprehen- 
fion. 

But  whatever  Country  is  naked,  and  deftitute  of  Woods, 
and  Coverts,  barren,  expofed  to  the  Inclemencies  of  Winter, 
and  the  fcorching  Heats  of  the  Summer,  there  the  People  have 
elaftic  Fibres,  are  lean,  nervous,  ftrong,  and  hairy ;  they  are 
alfo  ready  and  dexterous  at  any  Sort  of  Work,  and  vigi¬ 
lant.  As  to  their  Manners  and  Paflions,  they  are  daring 
and  opinionated,  and  participate  more  of  Rufticity  than 
Delicacy  ;  they  are  ingenious,  and  quick  at  learning  or  im¬ 
proving  Arts,  and  their  Genius  is  warlike.  And  in  the 
fame  Manner,  whatever  is  produced  by  the  Earth  is  much 
affedled  by  the  Parent  Soil.  And  thus  it  is  with  Regard 
to  the  great  Differences  we  obferve  in  the  Natures,  and  Per¬ 
fons  of  Men.  And  thefe  Confiderations  will  lead  us  into  a 
Knowledge  of  many  other  Things,  of  great  Importance  in  the 
Art  of  Healing.  Hippocrates. 

AERA.  'Aip<z,  The  Greek  Name  for  Cockle,  or  Darnel. 
See  LoliuM. 

AERDADI.  A  Name  given  to  certain  Spirits  by  Para- 
celfus,  which  he  has  imagined  to  be  Inhabitants  of  the  Air,  and 
fays,  they  enjoy  a  very  long  Life.  He  mentions  thefe  Aerdadi 
in  his  Treatife  de  Vita  longay  L.  q.  C.  3.  amongft  a  great  many 
other  imaginary  Beings. 

7EREOLUM.  A  Weight  of  about  two  Grains.  It  is  alfo 
cal'ed  Chalcus.  The  Name  feems  derived  from  the  Metal  of 
which  the  Weight  was  made. 

AEPJFICATIO.  It  is  the  producing  of  Air  from  other 
Bodies,  or  rather  converting  them  into  Air. 

AERITIS.  'Aepi' rtf.  The  fame  as  Anagallisy  which  fee. 

G or  r ecus. 

AEROLOGICE.  That  Part  of  Medicine  which  treats  of 
Air,  and  explains  its  Properties  and  Ufes  in  the  animal  CEco- 
nomy,  and  its  Efficacy  in  preferving  or  reftoring  Health.  It 
is  derived  from  ’A„>,  Air,  and  A^0J,  a  Word,  Differtation,  or 
Treatife. 

AEROMELI.  ’Ar.popAi.  Honey.  It  feems  to  have  gain¬ 
ed  this  Name  from  Virgil,  who  calls  Honey  Aerial : 

Protinus  aerii  Me  Ills,  coelejlia  dona 
Exequar. - — . - . 

Manna  is  alfo  called  by  this  Name.  Gorrcsus. 

AEROPHOBI.  From  ’A, *>,  Air,  and  <pl[ 3©-,  Fear.  Cseli- 
us  Aurelianus,  Acut.  Morb.  L.  3.  C.  12.  fays,  fome  Phrenitics 
are  afraid  of  a  lucid  Air,  others  of  that  which  is  obfeure. 
Thefe  he  calls  Aerophobi.  So  that  this  Aerophobia  is  a  Symptom 
of  a  Phrenitis. 

AEROSIS.  An  imaginary  Refolution  of  the  Blood  into  Va¬ 
pour,  fuppofed  necefiary  to  the  Support  of  the  vital  Spirits, 
and  faid  to  be  brought  about  by  the  Ventilation  of  the  Air  dur¬ 
ing  Infpiration,  in  the  Manner  that  the  Flame  of  Fewel  is  kindled 
by  blowing  it. 

As  it  does  not  appear  there  is  the  leaffc  Foundation  for  this 
Conceit,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fay  more  about  it.  Thofe 
who  defirc  to  be  farther  informed,  may  confult  Charlton’s  Exer- 
citationes  Phy/ico-  Anatomic# . 

iERUGINOSUS.  Of  the  Colour  of  Verdigreafe.  Green. 

It  is  frequently  applied  to  what  is  difeharged  by  Vomit  of  that 
Colour.  SeeVoMiTus.  And  to  the  Bile.  See  Bilis. 

AERUGO.  Ruft  of  any  Metal,  particularly  of  Copper, 
called  Verdigreafe.  See.Es. 

jES.  Copper.  This  is  called  Cuprum  in  Latin, 
in  Greek,  and  Venus  by  the  Chymifts  ;  is  one  of  the  ignoble  • 
Metals,  fofter  than  Iron,  fonorous,  of  a  red  Colour,  fhining 
when  poliftied,  fufible  and  dudtile  to  a  very  great  Degree. 

It  is  fometimes  found  pure  in  the  Mines,  in  Form  of  Imall 
Rods,  Branches,  Globules,  or  Malles  of  other  Figures  j  but 
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mod  commonly  it  is  contained  in  a  Kind  of  Pyrites,  or  par¬ 
ticular  Ore.  This  Pyrites  is  in  fome  Mines  of  a  fliining 
Gold-oolour,  but  is  not  on  that  Account  to  be  efteemed  mor* 
rich,  becaufe  that  Colour  is  owing  to  a  combuftible  Sulphur. 
Other  Copper-ores  are  yellow,  violet,  or  purple,  and  fome 
are  blackifti,  and  mixed  with  Gold-coloured  Sparks,  or  Veins 
intermingled  with  green.  Copper  is  fcldom  found  alone 
but  is  generally  accompanied  with  fome  other  Metals,  fuch 
as  Silver,  Iron,  or  Lead,  and  with  a  large  Quantity  of  com¬ 
buftible  Sulphur,  very  difficult  to  be  feparated  from  it.  Copper- 
ore  is  differently  managed,  according  to  the  Subftances  mixed 
with  it.  If  it  abounds  with  Sulphur,  it  undergoes  repeated 
Calcinations,  till  all  the  Sulphur  is  confirmed.  The  Copper- 
ore  of  Golloar  in  Germany  is  firft  broke  into  Pieces  of  the  Size 
of  a  Man’s  Fill,  then  burnt  in  an  open  Fire,  made  of  Wood 
and  Charcoal  mixed  together,  and,  being  afterwards  broken 
into  fmaller  Pieces,  it  undergoes  two  Torrefacfions  more.  Af¬ 
terwards  it  is  melted  into  a  ftony  red  Subfiance,  called  Lapis 
Cupri  ;  which  having  firffered  anotberTorrefadlion,  and  being 
after  that  melted  again,  becomes  black  Copper;  which,  after  a 
a  fifth  Torrefadiion,  becomes  quite  free  from  its  Sulphur,  but 
ftill  contains'Silver.  This  Silver  is  extracted  in  this  Manner : 
They  mix  with  the  Copper  about  four  Parts  of  Lead,  more 
or  lefs,  according  as  the  Lead  they  ufe  is  more  or  lefs  free 
from  Silver. 

Thefe  Metals  thus  mixed  are  melted  together  by  a  vehement 
Heat,  and  then  poured  out  into  Moulds,  where  they  harden  in¬ 
to  a  Kind  of  flat  Cakes.  Thefe  Cakes,  covered  with  Charcoal 
in  a  proper  Furnace,  are  heated  with  a  gentle  Fire,  till  the 
Lead  and  Silver  melt,  and,  leaving  the  Copper,  fall  down 
into  a  Veffel  fet  to  receive  them.  The  Copper  remains  un¬ 
melted  like  a  Spunge  or  Honey- comb  ;  and  in  this  State  it  is 
termed  Ms  pauper um,  and  is  by 'repeated  Fufions  brought  to  fie 
malleable.  In  this  laft  Operation,  fome  Scoriae  appear,  which 
are  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  Mafs  confifting  of  Copper, 
Silver,  and  Lead.  Thefe  Scoriae  are  afterwards  melted  with 
a  Mixture  of  Litharge,  and  by  that  Means  the  leveral  .Me¬ 
tals  it  contains  are  feparated. 

There  are  fome  Springs  of  Copper- waters,  of  which  Vitriol 
is  made  by  Boiling,  and  Copper  may  be  precipitated  from  tbemj 
by  Means  of  Iron,  which  has  made  fome  Perfons  imagine,  that 
thefe  Waters  turned  Iron  into  Copper.  There  is  a  famous 
Spring  of  this  Kind  near  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the 
Confines  of  Hungary,  the  Waters  of  which  corrode  Iron  thrown 
into  it,  and  in  Place  thereof  fubftitute  Copper ;  fo  that  a  Horfe- 
fhoe  that  has  lain  feveral  Days  in  this  Water  (hall,  when 
taken  out,  appear  not  to  be  Iron,  but  Copper. 

The  richeft  Copper-Mines  are  in  Sweden  and  Germany. 
Copper  is  fofter  than  Iron,  but  harder  than  Lead  or  Tin. 
It  ignites  or  becomes  red-hot  in  the  Fire  before  it  melts.  Its 
fpecific  Gravity  is  to  that  of  Gold  nearly  as  Four  .to  Nine. 
When  expofed  to  Moifture,  it  contra&s  a  Ruft  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour,  which,  when  handled,  has  a  very  difagreeable  Smell, 
and  an  auftere,  Iharp,  naufeous  Tafte.  A  Solution  of 
Copper  by  acid  or  fixed  alcaline  Salts  is  green,  but,  when 
made  by  urinous  Salts,  it  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  Colour  Fil¬ 
ings  of  Copper,  thrown  into  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  burn 
and  emit  a  greenilh  Flame,  but  do  not  fparkle  ;  when  melted 
with  Nitre,  they  flalh  a  little.  If  we  mix  one  Part  of  Fil¬ 
ings  of  Copper  with  fomething  above  two  Parts  of  corrofive 
Sublimate,  and  diftil  them  in  a  glafs  Retort,  the  Quickfilver 
difengaged  from  the  Salts  comes  over  in  running  Mercury ; 
but  the  Copper  remains  at  the  Bottom  intimately  united  to  the 
Salts,  in  form  of  a  yellowifti  or  reddifli  Rofin;  fometimes 
transparent,  fometimes  opake,  which  by  the  Flame  of  a 
Candle  may  be  melted,  and  fet  on  Fire  ;  the  Flame  it  gives  is 
of  a  green  Colour  Copper,  calcined  long  by  a  veryftrong  Fire, 
till  it  lofes  all  its  Sulphur,  turns  to  reddilh  Afhes,  which  being 
expofed  on  a  Tile  to  the  Focus  of  a  great  Burning-glafs,  turns 
to  an  mtenfcly  red  Glafs  almoft  opake.  If  this  Glafs  be  melted 
on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal,  in  the  Focus  of  the  fame  Glafs,  it  re¬ 
covers  its  Form  of  Copper.  From  thefe  Things  we  may  con- 
clude,  that  Copper  contains  a  large  Quantity  of .  combuftible 
SuJphur  though  not  fo  much  as  Iron,  and  that  the  metal- 
hc  Subftance  is  a  red  verifiable  Earth.  Copper,  expofed  to  the 
Fumes  of  Quickfilver,  or  ofArfenic,  acquires  a  Silver-colour, 
which  is  not  permanent;  melted  with  Lapis  Calaminaris,  or 

W,  ’  f  °fua  ,yellow»  or  Gold-colour  ;  the  different 

yS  q  W^1C^  are  related  in  the  Articles  Cadmia  and 

Zjinc.  See  Cadmia.  See  Zinc. 

.  CoPPer’  becaufe  of  its  great  Duality  and  finning  Colour, 
is  much  employed  in  domeftic  Ufes  ;  but  is  never  ufed  inward- 
ly  as  a  Medicine,  unlefs  in  Tindhire,  becaufe  this  Metal,  and 
especially  its  Ruft,  are  reckoned  Poifons  ;  and  any  Kind  of 
rood,  or  even  Water,  that  has  flood  long  in  Copper  Veffels,  is 
pernicious.  T%  Symptoms,  produced  by  this  Poifon,  are  Pains 
m  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  exceffive  Vomitings,  Irritati- 
ons  to  Stool,  Ulcers  in  the  Inteftines,  fometimes  Difficulty 
of  Breathing,  and  fpafmodic  Contractions  of  the  Limbs  and 
laftly  Death  ltfelf,  if  the  Quantity  of  the  Poifon  be  great. 

The 
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The  Remedies  proper  in  fuch  Cafes  are,  firft,  to  take  a  great 
Quantity  of  Milk,  Oil,  or  melted  frefh  Butter ;  then  to  drink 
Warm  Water  till  the  Patient  vomits  plentifully.  Clyfters  made 
with  Oil,  Butter,  or  Fat  Broths,  are  likewife  proper,  and  laftly 
{lengthening  Cordials,  and  a  Milk-diet. 

Various  Recrements  of  Copper  were  prepared  by  the  Antients, 
and  employed  in  Medicines  fuch  as  Mrugoy  Flos  Mris,  Ms 
' \jjtum ,  Squama  Mr  is ;  of  which  the  Flosy  Squama ,  and  Mrugo 
are  mentioned  by  Hippocrates;  but  the  Mrugo,  or  Verdigreale, 
is  the  only  Recrement  now  much  in  Ufe.  It  is  a  green  Ruft, 
raifed  on  Copper-plates  ;  the  Method  of  making  it  is  thus : 
The  Husks,  Stones,  &c.  of  Grapes,  being  firft  dried,  and  af¬ 
ter  dipped  in  fome  ftrong  Wine,  are  laid  for  nine  or  ten 
Days  in  wooden  or  earthen  Veflels,  till  they  begin  to  ferment. 
Then  being  fqueczed  together  with  both  Hands,  they  are 
formed  into  Balls,  which  are  put  into  proper  earthen  Pots, 
and  Wine  is  poured  upon  them,  till  about  half  is  co¬ 
vered  ;  the  Veflels  have  a  ftraw  Lid  thrown  over  them, 
and  are  fet  in  a  Wine-cellar,  where  the  Balls  are  left  in  Ma¬ 
ceration  for  twelve  or  fifteen  Hours,  being  turned  every  four 
Hours,  that  the  Wine  may  penetrate  every  Part  of  them. 
After  this  the  Balls  are  raifed  about  a  Finger’s  Breadth  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Wine,  and  fet  upon  wooden  Bars  ;  the 
Veflels  are  then  {hut  again,  and  left  in  that  State  for  ten 
or  twelve  Days  more.  After  which  Time,  the  Balls  emit 
a  ftrong  and  penetrating  Scent,  and  are  then  lit  for  diffolv- 
ang  Copper.  For  this  Purpofe  they  are  broken  and  bruifed 
With  the  Hand,  that  the  outer  Part  of  them,  which  is  drieft, 
may  be  exa&ly  mixed  with  the  inner,  which  is  ftill  moift 
With  Wine  ;  then  they  are  ftratified  with  Copper-plates  in 
the  fame  Veflels  upon  wooden  Bars,  the  Plates  making  always 
the  lowefl:  Stratum,  and  the  Balls  the  uppermoft.  The  Plates 
are  four  Inches  long,  and  three  broad  ;  and,  if  the  Copper  be 
mew,  they  muft  be  previoufly  buried  for  twenty-four  Hours 
in  Verdigreafe,  and  then  heated  a  little  in  the  Fire.  The 
Veflels  being  filled  in  this  Manner,  and  (hut  clofe,  are  left 
without  any  farther  Management,  till  the  Verdigreafe  is  made, 
which  happens  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Copper.  Some  Copper  yields  its  Ruft  in  fix  or  feven 
Days;  fome  requires  twelve  or  fifteen  Days.  The  Verdi¬ 
greafe  thus  compleatly  extra&ed,  the  Plates  covered  therewith 
are  taken  out  of  the  Veflels,  and  their  Edges  moiftened  with 
the  ftrongeft  Wine ;  they  are  then  wrapped  up  in  linneft 
Cloths,  dipped  in  the  fame,  and  laid  in  a  Wine-cellar  for 
three  Weeks.  By  this,  the  Makers  tell  us,  the  Verdigreafe 
js  nourifhed,  and  then  it  is  feparated  off  from  the  Plates  with 
Knives,  and  kept  For  Ufe. 

Verdigreafe  is  ufed  by  Painters  and  other  Artifts,  but  is  fel- 
dom  preferibed  inwardly  by  Phyficians.  It  is  often  ufed  out¬ 
wardly  to  deterge  and  dry  Ulcers,  and  to  eat  away  fungous 
and  callous  Flefh.  It  is  the  principal  Ingredient  in  the  Un- 
g;uentum  Tgyptiacum.  Geoffroy. 

The  Directions  of  Oribafius  from  Antillus,  with  RefpeCl 
to  the  Ufe  of  Verdigreafe  in  Plaifters,  is,  that  it  muft  not 
be  added  to  the  other  Ingredients,  whilft  boiling,  but  the  Ver¬ 
digreafe  muft  be  put  into  a  Mortar  and  rubbed  with  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  the  other  Ingredients  are  to  be  poured  upon  it,  and 
mixed  with  it. 

Verdigreafe  is  reckoned  among  Emetics,  by  Oribafius,  L. 
*].  C.  26.  And  amongft  Cicatrifers*  L.  14.  C.  57. 

ACtuarius  recommends  it  for  ficous  and  callous  Diforders  of 
the  Eye-lids. 

Verdigreafe  {hews  its  acrid  Quality  by  the  Tafte.  It  difeufe 
fes,  takes  off,  and  confumes  hard  as  well  as  tender  Flefh.  A 
little  of  it,  mixed  with  a  good  Quantity  of  Cerate,  makes  an 
exterfory  Medicine  without  Mordacity.  Pautus  Mgineta ,  L.  7. 

C.  3. 

Oribafius  fays  the  fame  Thing  in  nearly  the  fame  Words. 
X.  2.  C.  1. 

The  natural  Verdigreafe  is  a  greenifh  Marchafife,  like 
the  Drops  of  Iron,  and  is  found  in  Copper  Mines,  and  is 
of  no  Ufe. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Authors  who  have  treated  of  Ver¬ 
digreafe  tell  us,  that  it  is  made  with  Vinegar,  which  is  not 
true,  for  the  beft  Wine  is  not  too  good  for  it  ;  and  this  is 
fo  true,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  but  Languedoc  Wine  that 
will  make  good  Verdigreafe.  It  is  in  and  about  Montpellier 
that  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Verdigreafe,  ufed  in  France  and 
other  Countries,  is  made,  and  it  is  a  Commodity  Very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make,  and  to  hit  right,  although  it  feems  as  if  no¬ 
thing  were  more  eafy  ;  for,  if  ever  fo  little  happens  to  be 
wrong,  it  grows  greafy  and  black,  and  good  for  nothing,  and 
will  never  come  to  a  true  Confiftence. 

There  are  fome  Authors,  who  fay,  that  one  may  make 
Verdigreafe,  by  putting  Plates  of  Copper  in  a  Crucible,  with 
Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Tartar,  which  being  calcined  and  cooled, 
the  Plates  are  converted  into  a  very  good  Verdigreafe  ;  but 
thefe  Operations,  fuppofing  them  to  be  true,  are  at  prefent 
of  no  Ufe,  becaufe  all  the  Verdigreafe  wc  fell,  is  made  ill 
the  fore-mentioned  Manner. 
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We  have  two  Sorts  of  Verdigreafe  from  Montpellier,  the 
one  in  Powder,  the  other  in  Cake :  If  it  is  good,  it  mult 
be  dry,  of  a  beautiful  deep  Green,  and  with  few  white  Spots, 
Verdigreale  is  a  Merchandize  that  lofes  a  great  deal  by  dry¬ 
ing,  and  this  makes  thofe  who  deal  in  it. mix  feveral  Things 
with  it,  and  render  it  fo  moift,  that  the  Merchant  lofes  much 
by  the  Wafte,  befides  the  Skin  which  covers  it,  for  which 
they  pay  as  much  as  if  it  were  Verdigreafe.  Therefore  they 
who  ufe  it  {hould  confider  its  Goodnefs,  and  not  ftand  up¬ 
on  the  Price  ;  for  I  can  affirm,  that  there  is  no  Cake  of  Vef- 
-digreafe,  fuch  as  they  fend  from  Montpellier,  that  weighs  twen¬ 
ty-five  Pounds,  but,  after  it  is  dry,  has  loft  a  third  Part  ;  fo 
that  the  Verdigreafe  that  coft  twenty  Pence,  when  foft,  will 
be  near  twenty-eight  Pence,  when  hardened. 

Verdigreafe  is  a  Drug  much  demanded,  and  the  Quantity 
of  it  that  is  ufed  is  almoft  incredible,  not  only  in  Phyfic, 
but  by  Dyers,  Skinners,  Hatters,  Farriers,  and  Painters  ;  but 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Verdigreafe  alone,  ground  with  Oil, 
cannot  be  ufed  ;  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  Paint' 
ing,  to  add  white  Lead  to  it,  for  otherwife,  inftead  of  being 
green,  it  would  be  black.  As  for  the  Properties  of  Verdi¬ 
greafe,  one  of  them  is  Eating  off  dead  Flefh.  They  who  co¬ 
lour  Paper  green,  make  Ufe  of  Verdigreafe  and  white  Tartar  to 
give  it  that  Colour. 

The  Apothecaries  who  have  Occafion  for  Verdigreafe  in 
the  afore-mentioned  Compofitions,  and  othefs,  inftead  of  the 
Powder,  may  diffolve  it  in  Vinegar,  and  ftrain  it  through  a  fine 
Sieve,  and  fo  avoid*  in  reducing  it  to  Powder,  the  Effedfs 
of  the  ill  Quality  of  the  Dull  flying  from  it.  Pomet. . 

It  deterges  powerfully,  confumeS  proud  .Flefh,  attenuates  and 
refolves,  and  is  ufed  only  in  external  Medicines ;  it  is  {harp 
and  digefting,  and  cicatrifes  Ulcers,  being  mixed  with  Oil  and 
Wax, 

It  is  of  good  Ufe  in  the  Gout,  being  diffolved  in  fair  Water, 
and  ufed  warm  to  the  Part. 

It  cures  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  and  effectually  takes  off  Pearls 
and  Films.  But  before  you  ufe  it  for  the  Eyes,  or  for  Wounds 
or  Ulcers;  you  muft  purify  it  after  this  Manner  :  Powder  it^ 
and  put  upon  it  Spirit  of  Vinegar, .fix  or  feven  Times  its 
Weight;  digeft  till  the  Vinegar  is  tinged  very  green,  which 
decant,  and  caft  away  the  Faeces ;  then  evaporate  the  Vine¬ 
gar  in  a  brafs  Veflel,  and  fo  .you  will  have  an  excellent  Ver¬ 
digreafe  at  the  Bottom,  of  which  one  Ounce  is  worth  ten  Oun¬ 
ces  of  the  other. 

Take  of  this  fine  Verdigreafe,  a  Dram  ;  Spirit  of  Sal  Am* 
moniac,  half  an  Ounce;  Alcohol  of  Wine  camphorated, 
two  Ounces;  mix  them  for  a  Collyrium  to  wa(h  the 
Eyes.  Take  the  White  of  an  Egg,  beaten  Well  with 
Spring-water,  four  Ounces,  and  add  to  it  Saccharum  Sa- 
turni,  ten  Grains ;  white  Vitriol,  fix  Grains  ;  and  fo 
many  Drops  of  this  Collyrium  as  may  make  it  of  an 
azure  Colour,  with  this  wafti  the  Eyes  two,  three,  or  four 
Times  a  Day. 

This  fine  prepared  Verdigreafe  being  made  into  an  Oint¬ 
ment  with  Honey,  Juices  of  vulnerary  Herbs,  Vinegar,  and 
abfterfive  Sulphur  of  Vitriol,  is  applicable  to  weeping  Wouftds3 
Ulcers  in  the  Joints,  &c.  Lemery. 

Of  VeRDIGREASI*  CRYSTALLIZE  if .' 

i 

The  cryftallized  Verdigreafe,  or  Cryftals  of  Verdigreafe,  or 
as  it  is  called  by  Merchants  and  Painters,  calcined  or  diftilled 
Verdigreafe;  is  Verdigreafe  diffolved  in  diftilled  Vinegar,  and 
afterwards  filtered,  evaporated,  and  cryftallized  in  a  Cellar. 
Thefe  Cryftals  are  of  fome  fm.all  Ufe  in  Phyfic,  to  confume 
dead  Flefti.  They  are  likewife  ufed  by  Painters  to  make  z 
green  Colour,  efpecially  in  Miniature  Pictures. 

All  the  Cryftals  of  Verdigreafe  that  afb  fold  in  Paris,  come 
from  Holland  or  Lyons,  and  are  not  unlike  Sugar-candy,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Colour,  efpecially  to  that  which  is  on  Sticks :  Thefe 
Cryftals,  if  good,  are  beautiful,-  clean,  and  tranfparent,  very 
dry,  and  free  from  Sticks.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Verdi¬ 
greafe  which  the  Apothecaries  make  is  reduced  to  Cryftals 
by  the  Means  of  a  Cellar,  whereas  that  which  comes  to  Pa¬ 
ris  is  made  after  the  Manner  of  Sugar-candy,  as  I  ha7e  been 
informed. 

t  cannot  tell  what  has  induced  the  Merchants  to  call  thefe 
Cryftals  diftilled  or  calcined  Verdigreafe,  feeing  it  is  neither  di¬ 
ftilled  nor  calcined,  but  made  after  the  Manner  above-men¬ 
tioned. 

They  likewife  make  Cryftals  of  Verdigreafe  by  diffolving 
Copper  granulated  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  afterwards  evapo¬ 
rating  to  a  Pellicle,  and  fetting  it  in  a  Cellar  to  cryftal- 
lize.  , 

If  you  would  reduce  thefe  Cryftals  to  a  Liquot,  after  hav¬ 
ing  dried  them,  you  muft  carry  them  back  to  the  Cellar,, 
to  refolve  them  into  a  Fluid  ;  and  this  Liquor  is  called  by 
the  Apothecaries  and  Chymifts,  the  Liquor  of  Copper,  or  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  the  Cfyftils,  the  Vitriol  t>f  Venus,  or  Copper.  Pomrt. 
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Of  AERUGO  ScOLECIA. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Mrugo  Scolccia  ;  one  is  a  Foffile, 
the  other  fa&itious,  and  made  after  the  following  Manner  : 

Put  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  ftrong  White-wine  Vinegar  in¬ 
to  a  Mortar  of  Cyprian  Copper,  which  has  a  Peftle  of  the 
fame  Metal,  and  rub  it  about  till  it  grows  vifeid  and  ropy ; 
than  put  to  it  a  Dram  of  round  Alum,  and  the  like  Weight 
of  transparent  foffile  Salt,  or  the  whiteff  folid  Sea-falt,  or  at 
lead  Nitre  ;  beat  them  well  in  the  Sun,  during  the  Heat  of 
the  Do^-days,  till  they  take  the  'Colour  of  Verdigreafe,  and 
bccome°of  a  ropy  Subftance  ;  then  draw  it  out,  and  make 
it  up  in  the  Form  of  Worms,  fuch  as  breed  on  Rofe  Bufhes, 
and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  It  acquires  the  more  Virtue,  with  a  very 
fine  Colour,  if  two  Thirds  of  dale  Urine  be  mixed  with  one  of 
Vinegar,  and  the  red  managed  as  before.  Some  take  their 
/ Erugo  Rafilis  that  was  fpoiled  or  damaged  in  working,  and 
make  it  up  with  Gum,  and  fell  it  ;  but  have  a  Care  of  the 
Cheat.  The  Goldfmiths  alfo  make  a  Sort  of  Verdigreafe, 
to  folder  Gold,  of  a  Boy’s  Urine,  with  a  Copper  Mortar  and 

Pedle.  ;  r 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Verdigreafe  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  the 
JEs  Ufum ,  but  more  effectually.  Among  them  the  Foffile  Sco- 
lecia  is  the  mod  edeemed,  the  Rafilis  takes  the  fecond  Place, 
and  the  Factitious  the  lad,  which  is  the  mod  biting  and  aftrin- 
gent  ;  but  the  Goldfmiths  Verdigreafe  anfwersto  the  Rafilis. 

They  are  in  general  of  an  adringent  and  heating  Nature  ; 
they  eat  away  and  attenuate  Cicatrices  in  the  Eyes,  exciteTears, 
check  phagedenic  Ulcers,  preferve  Wounds  from  Inflammation  ; 
mixed  with  Oil  and  Wax,  they  bring  Ulcers  to  cicatrife  ;  boiled 
with  Honey,  they  deterge  foul  and  callous  Ulcers ;  applied  as  a 
Collyrium  (See  Collyrium,)  with  Gum  Ammoniac,  they 
confume  the  Callofities  of  Fidulas  ;  they  help  Swellings  and  Ex- 
crefcences  of  the  Gums  ;  mixed  with  Honey,  they  mightily 
reduce  the  Swellings  of  the  Eye-lids  that  are  anointed  there¬ 
with  ;  but  then,  after  Anointing,  they  are  to  be  fomented  with 
a  Sponge  dipped  in  warm  Water ;  compounded  with  Refine  of 
Turpentine  and  Copper,  or  Nitre,  they  cure  the  Leprofy. 

Whatever  Sort  of  Verdigreafe  you  ufe,  mud  fird  be  burnt 
in  the  following  Manner  :  Having  broken  it  into  very  fmall 
Sits,  fet  it  over  burning  Coals  in  an  earthen  Pot,  and  dir  it 
about  till  it  turn  to  a  Sort  of  an  Affi- colour;  then  take  it  off, 
and  when  it  is  cool  fet  it  afide  for  Ufe.  Some  burn  it  in 
an  earthen  Pot  never  burnt  before,  but  then  it  does  not  al¬ 
ways  take  the  fame  Colour.  Dio  for  ides.  L.  5.  C.  92. 

Of  iERtfoo  RasiliS. 

JErugo  Rafilis  is  prepared  the  following  Ways  :  Put  fome  of 
the  dronged  Vinegar  into  a  Firkin,  or  fuch  like  Veffel,  and 
fet  over  it  a  Copper  Pot,  inverted,  well  fcoured,  and  without 
a  Vent-hole  ;  it  is  bed  if  the  Pot  be  bellied,  but  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  one  will  ferve  the  Turn.  After  ten  Days,  remove  the 
Cover,  and  you  may  ferape  off  the  Verdigreafe  that  dicks 
about  it.  Or,  hang  a  Copper  Plate  in  the  Veffel  over  the 
Vinegar,  fo  as  not  to  touch  it,  and  after  the  fame  Space  of 
Time  ferape  off  the  Verdigreafe,  or  put  one  or  more  Lumps 
or  Plates  of  Copper  into  dale  Hufks  of  Grapes  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  four,  and  turn  them  in  like  Manner.  Verdigreafe  may 
alfo  be  made  of  Filings  of  Copper,  or  Plates  on  which  Gold 
is  hammered  into  Leaves,  by  fprinkling  them  with  Vinegar, 
and  turning  them  three  or  four  Times,  till  they  contrail  a 
Rud  on  all  Sides.  It  is  faid,  that  two  Sorts  of  Verdigreafe 
are  produced  in  the  Mines  of  Cyprus  ;  one  that  dicks  upon 
the  Stones  which  have  a  Mixture  of  Copper  in  them,  and 
another  Sort  that  in  the  Dog-days  didils  from  a  Cave  in  a 
Rock  :  The  fird  Sort,  it  feems,  is  excellent,  though  but  little 
in  Quantity  ;  the  other,  though  plentiful  and  of  a  fine  Co¬ 
lour,  is  vitious,  being  mixed  with  much  dony  Matter. 

Verdigreafe  is  adulterated  many  Ways,  efpecially  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Some  mix  with  it  Pumice-done,  others  Marble,  or  Vi¬ 
triol.  But  you  may  find  out  the  Pumice-done  and  Marble,  by 
wetting  your  left  Thumb,  and  with  the  other  rubbing  on  it  a 
little  of  the  Verdigreafe  ;  for  this  will  diffolve  and  run,  but  the 
Marble  and  Pumice-done  remain  undiffoluble,  and  with  con¬ 
tinued  Rubbing  and  Wetting  grow  white.  Of  you  may  dif- 
cover  this  Defeat  by  biting  it,  for  the.  pure  Verdigreafe  feels 
fmooth,  without  the  lead  Roughnefs  under  the  Teeth.  But 
the  Vitriol  is  difeovered  by  the  Fire  ;  for  if  you  rub  a  Plate  of 
Metal,  or  Tile,  with  this  vitiated  Sort,  and  fet  them  on  hot 
Embers,  or  Coals,  what  is  mixed  with  Vitriol  will  turn  red, 
becaufe  Vitriol  burnt  naturally  takes  that  Colour.  Diofcorides, 
L.  5.  C.  91. 

Oribafius  tranferibes  this  literally  from  Diofcorides. 

Of  Burnt  Copper. 

The  Ms  Ufum ,  or  burnt  Copper,  is  made  of  red  Copper 
cut  into  Plates,  and  put  into  a  Crucible  with  Sulphur,  and 
a  little  common  Salt,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  and  put  into  a 
fierce  Charcoal  Fire  ;  and  when  the  Sulphur  is  burnt  away, 
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and  the  Copper  taken  out,  it  is  of  an  iron  Colour  without,  ani 
of  a  reddilh  one  within,  Alining,  and  very  brittle. 

The  Ms  UJlum,  if  it  be  good,  Ihould  be  moderately  thick, 
and  of  the  Colour  before- mentioned  >  and,  being  rubbed,  ffiould 
make  a  Red  like  that  of  Cinnabar,  which  it  cannot  do,  unlefs 
fome  Salt  be  put  to  it.  This  is  the  Secret  of  the  Dutch,  where¬ 
by  they  make  it  better  than  they  do  in  other  Places. 

The  Ms  Ufum  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfic,  becaufe  it  is 
deterfive;  but  they  who  make  Ufe  of  it,  make  it  red-hot  in 
the  Fire  nine  Times,  and  quench  it  as  often  in  Linfeed  Oil, 
and,  reducing  it  to  Powder,  ufe  it  for  eating  off  dead  Flefli  ; 
and  they  call  this  Powder  of  the  Ms  Ufum  fo  prepared,  Crocus, 
or  Saffron  of  Copper.  Pomet. 

Good  Burnt  Copper  is  red,  and,  when  rubbed,  takes  the 
Colour  of  Cinnabar  ;  the  Black  is  burnt  too  much.  It  is 
prepared  of  the  Nails  taken  out  of  Ships  that  are  broken  up. 
Thefe  Nails  are  laid  in  an  earthen  Pot  never  baked,  with 
Sulphur  and  Salt  in  equal  Quantities  ftrewed  under  them,  and 
laid  Stratum  fuper  Stratum.  The  Pot  being  covered,  and  the 
Lid  well  ciofed  around  with  Potters  Clay,  is  fet  in  the  Fur¬ 
nace,  till  it  be  thoroughly  baked.  Some,  ihftead  of  Sulphur 
and  Salt,  ufe  Alum  ;  others  burn  the  Nails  laid  in  the  Pot, 
without  Salt  or  Sulphur,  for  feveral  Days  together ;  others, 
again,  burn  them  with  Sulphur  only,  but  then  the  Nails  are 
ftained  with  a  footy  Colour.  Some  anoint  the  Nails  with  feif- 
file  Alum,  and,  with  an  Addition  of  Sulphur  and  Vinegar, 
burn  them  in  an  earthen  Pot  never  baked.  Laftly,  others 
fpr inkle  the  Nails  with  Vinegar,  and  burn  them  in  a  Cop¬ 
per  Pot  three  Times  over,  and  then  lay  them  by. 

The  beft  Burnt  Copper  is  made  at  Memphis,  the  next  in 
Cyprus.  It  is  of  an  aftringent,  drying,  attenuating,  repref- 
fing,  drawing,  cleanfing  Quality,  and  brings  Ulcers  to  cica¬ 
trife,  waftes  Excrefcences  on  the  Eyes,  confumes  luxuriant 
Fleffi,  and  reftrains  fpreading  Ulcers.  Drank  in  Hydromel, 
or  taken  in  a  Lin&us,  or  mixed  with  Honey,  it  gives  a  Vo¬ 
mit.  It  is  wafned  like  the  Cadmia,  changing  the  Water  four 
Times  a  Day,  till  no  Froth  arife.  The  Scoria,  waffied  after 
the  fame  Manner,  acquires  the  fame  Virtue,  but  in  a  Jefs  Degree 
Diofcorides ,  L.  5-  C.  87. 

Of  the  Mountain,  or  Sea  Verdigrease* 

The  Mountain  or  Hungarian  Verdigreafe,  is  a  Sort  of 
greenifti  Powder  in  Grains,  like  Sand,  which  is  found  in  the 
Mountains  of  Kernaufen  in  Hungary,  and  comes  from  Pref- 
bourg  to  Poland.  It  is  found  likewife  in  the  Mountains  of 
Moravia  ;  and  fome  will  have  it,  that  what  the  Antients  call 
Flowers  of  Brafs,  was  made  by  throwing  Water,  or  rather 
Wine,  upon  Rofe  Copper,  whilft  red,  that  is  to  fay,  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  Furnace  ;  and  that  this  Flower,  or  Mountain 
Verdigreafe,  is  gathered  and  found  flicking  to  other  plates  of 
cold  Copper,  which  they  place  over  them,  in  fmall  Grains 
like  Sand  ;  and  that  this  is  made  by  Vapours  which  arife,  when 
they  throw  Water  or  Wine  upon  the  hot  Copper,  and  that  it 
is  this  which  makes,  what  we  call  Rofe  Copper,  to  be  fo  un- 
fmooth,  and  to  be  full  of  little  Figures.  Others  affirm,  that 
this  green  Powder  was  Plates  of  Copper  diffolved  in  Wine, 
which  was  made  almoft  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Verdigreafe  ; 
but  as  I  know  no  more  of  it,  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  fuch  is  to  be 
made  Choice  of  as  is  dry,  of  a  high  Colour,  well  granulated, 
that  is  to  fay,  like  Sand,  which  is  the  Mark  of  natural  Moun¬ 
tain  Verdigreafe,  and  makes  the  Difference  betwixt  that  and 
the  artificial,  which  fome  make  by  pulverizing  Verdigreafe,  aqi 
putting  a  little  white  Lead  amongft  it. 

The  Verdigreafe  of  the  Mountain  is  of  no  other  Ufe  but  ip 
Painting,  principally  for  making  a  Grafs*Green  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  that  moft  of  the  green  Painting  we  fee  in  Gardens  is 
done  therewith. 

As  it  is  a  dear  Commodity,  and  comes  from  feveral  Parts,  fo 
there  are  different  Sorts  of  it,  and  different  Prices  ;  therefore 
they  who  ufe  it  fhould  regard  the  Qualities  of  it,  rather  thaft 
the  Cheapnefs.  Pomet. 

Of  the  Flos  /Eris. 

Flos  Mris  Offcinar.  is  nothing  but  Copper  reduced  to  fmall 
Grains  like  Millet-feed  ;  which  is  done  by  pouring  cold  Water 
upon  melting  Copper,  which  thereupon  immediately  flies  every 
Way  into  Grains,  which  are  collected  and  kept  for  Ufe. 
Geojfroy.  _  _ 

The  Flos  Mris,  which  fome  of  the  Antients  called  the  Offal 
['F £?/*«]  of  the  Nails ,  is  beft  when  it  is  friable,  of  a  deep  At  el- 
low  when  rubbed,  like  a  Grain  of  Millet,  fmall,  ponderous, 
and  moderately  ftiining  ;  which  is  not  intermixed  with  I  ilings 
of  Copper,  with  which  it  is  often  adulterated.  The  Fraud  is 
difeovered  by  the  Filings  giving  Way,  and  dilating  under  the 
Teeth.  The  Flos  is  obtained,  when  the  Copper,  after  Fuficn, 
runs  from  the  Furnace  to  the  Receiver,  through  the  Strainers  ot 
the  Pipes  that  belong  to  it :  For,  at  that  Time,  the  Overfeers 
of  the  Works  for  refining  of  Metals  pour  fair  Water  upon  it* 
to  refrigerate  it.  The  Metal  by  this  fudden  Check  condenfes, 
concretes,  fpurts,  and,  as  it  were,  fpues  out  the  Flos, 
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It  has  anaftringent  Quality,,  and  reftrains  Excrefcenccs.  It 
clears  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye  of  Things  which  darken  the  Sight, 
but  is  of  a  very  corrofive  Nature..  Given  to  the  Weight  of 
twelve  Grains,  it  expels  grofs  Humours.  It  confumes  flefhy 
Excrefcences  in  the  Noftrils,  and  in  the  Anus.  Taken  in  Wine, 
it  reftrains  Eruptions.  The  Powder  of  the  white  Sort,  blown 
into  the  Ear  through  a  Pipe,  helps  an  inveterate  Dcafnefs  ;  and 
applied  with  Honey,  reprefles  Tumors  of  the  Uvula  and  Ton- 
fds.  Diofcorides ,  L.  5.  C.  88. 

Pliny  takes  his  Account  of  the  Flos  AEris  from  Diofcorides. 

Of  the  Sqjjama  ./Eris. 

Squama  JEris  Officin.  is  little  different  from  JEs  TJJlum ,  be¬ 
ing  only  the  Particles  of  burnt  Copper  that  fly  off  while  it  is 
.hammered.  Thefe  Squama,  or  inftead  thereof,  the  Filings 
of  Brafs,  mixed  with  Sulphur,  and  the  PowdeV  of  Florentine 
Orrice,  and  wore  in  the  Shoes,  cure  flunking  Feet  j  but  this 
Pra#ice  may  be  attended  with  great  'Inconvenience,  for,  by 
checking  fuddenly  that  flanking  Sweat,  Difeafes  of  a  worfe 
Kind  may  enfue.  Geoffrey. 

The  Squama  produced  in  the  Cyprian  Copper-Works, 
which  is  thick,  and  goes  by  the  Name  of  Helitls ,  is  of  a  good 
Kind.  But  what  comes  off  in  the  Working  of  white  Copper, 
being  thin,  and  of  little  Subftance,  is  accounted  of  no  Value, 
therefore,  reje#ing  this,  we  are  tochufe  what  is  thick,  of  a  deep 
Yellow,  and  will  ruft  with  the  Sprinkling  of  Vinegar. 

It  reprefles,  attenuates,  flops  the  Progrefs  of  eating  Ulcers, 
fuppurates,  and  cicatrifes.  Drank  in  Hydromel,  it  purges  Wa¬ 
ter.  Some  give  it  made  up  in  Meal  in  the  Form  of  Pills.  It 
has  a  Place  alfo  among  the  Colly  ria  or  Medicines  for  the  Eyes, 
for  it  takes  away  the  Roughnefs  of  the  Eye-lid,  and  dries  up 
Rheums. 

The  Waffling  of  it  is  thus  performed  :  Put  half  a  Pound  of  dry 
Squama  AEris  cleanfed  into  a  Mortar  with  Water  ;  ftir  it  well 
about  with  the  Hand  till  the  Squama  fubfide.  Fling  away  what 
fwims  at  the  Top,  and,  pouring  off  the  firft  Water,  put  in  a 
fmall  Glafs-full  of  a  Pint]  of  Rain-water,  and  with  your  flat 
Hand  rub  the  Squama  in  the  Mortar,  as  if  you  would  reduce  it 
to  Powder.  When  it  begins  to  grow  vifeid,  pour  in  now  and 
then  a  little  Glafs  of  Water,  till  it  amount  to  fix  Glaffes,  or  half 
a  Pint,  rubbing  ftronglv  all  the  while.  Then  take  the  Squama 
in  your  Hand,  and  rub  it  well  againft  the  Side  of  the  Mortarj 
and,  there  ftrongly  prefling  it,  receive  all  the  Moifture  that 
comes  from  thence  in  a  Box  of  red  Copper.  This  is,  as  it 
were,  the  Flos  Squama ,  being  full  of  Virtue,  and  moft  effe&ual 
in  Diftempers  of  the  Eyes  ;  what  is  left  is  of  little  Value. 
However,  you  may  continue  to  wafti  it,  till  it  will  grow  no 
longer  vifeid,  and  then  cover  it  with  a  clean  Cloth,  and  lay  it 
afide  for  two  Days,  after  which,  letting  the  Water  that  ftands 
upon  it  run  off,  when  it  is  fufficiently  dry,  keep  it  in  a  Box  for 
Ufe.  Diofcorides ,  E.  5.  C.  89. 

The  moft  ufual  Medicines,  prepared  with  Copper,  are  the 
Green  Precipitate ,  deferibed  among  the  Preparations  of  Mercu¬ 
ry,  and  the  Ens  Veneris  of  Mr.  Boyle ,  which  is  made  in  this 
Manner : 

Take  of  Colcothar,  made  of  blue  Hungarian,  or  Copper  Vi¬ 
triol,  well  calcined  and  wafhed,  two  Drams  ;  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  four  Drams  ;  mix  them  well,  and  fublime  the 
Flowers  three  Times,  by  cohobating  them  on  the  Caput 
Mortuum.  The  Dofe  is  from  one  to  fix  Grains.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  much  commended  by  Boyle  in  the  Rickets, 
and  are  faid  to  be  a  powerful  Remedy  in  a  virulent  Go¬ 
norrhoea. 

e  The  Finttura  Carulea ,  or  Collyrium  Caruleum ,  is  made  from 
Copper,  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  Lime-water.  It  is  ufed  for  Dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  Eyes,  to  flop  Gonorrhoeas,  and  to  deterge  and  dry 
Ulcers.  Geoffroy. 

Thin  Plates  of  Copper  infufed  all  Night  in  Lime-water  only, 
or  in  Lime-water  mixed  with  volatile  Salt,  or  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac,  make  an  admirable  Collyrium  for  the  Eyes,  to  wafti 
■With  againft  Mifts,  Clouds,  Films,  Pearls,  SuffufionSjbV.  Lemery. 

The  Chymifts  dream,  that  a  red  Sulphur  is  contained  in 
Copper,  called  by  Helmont,  Ignis  Veneris ,  and  Sulphur  Philofo- 
phorum ,  which,  he  fays,  prolongs  Life.  They  try  to  extra# 
this  Sulphur  for  two  Reafons  j  firft,  to  obtain  thereby  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy  in  all  Difeafes,  and  a  prefent  Anodyne  in  all 
Pains:  Secondly,  To  deprive  Copper  of  its  red  Colour,  and 
make  it  a  white  Metal,  refembling  Silver.  But  I  can  find  no 
other  Sulphur  in  Copper,  except  that  bituminous  inflammable 
Subftance  common  to  all  Metals,  and,  indeed,  to  all  combuftible 
mixt  Bodies.  In  giving  fuch  large  Encomiums  to  this  Sul¬ 
phur,  the  Chymifts  therefore  only  fhew  their  own  Ignorance, 
for  the  red  Colour  of  Copper  is  owing  to  the  Earth,  not  to  the 
Sulphur  contained  in  it ;  and  it  is  perfectly  vain  to  pretend  to 
extra#  a  fixed  Sulphur  from  that  Metal  ;  for  thefe  red  Tinftures 
are  only  the  Copper  itfelf  divided  into  very  fmall  Parts,  and 
fufpended  in  different  Menftrua,  as  appears  by  precipitating 
thefe  Particles.  They  have  like  wife  vainly  endeavoured  to  rob 
Copper  of  its  red  Coat,  as  they  term  it  $  what  they  call  white 
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Copper,  does  not  owe  that  Colour  to  the  Lofs  of  its  red  Sul¬ 
phur,  but  to  the  Addition  of  a  white  Earth,  found  in  the  fixed 
alcaline  Salts,  which  they  make  Ufe  of.  This  Becher  ha3 
very  well  obferved.  Geoffroy. 

The  Solution  of  Copper  in  diftilled  Vinegar,  from 

Boerbaave. 

Take  a  large  glafs  Body,  cut  fo  as  to  have  a  very  wide 
Mouth,  with  an  alembic  Head  anfwering  to  it ;  in  this  Head 
put  thin  Plates  of  Copper,  fo  as  to  ftand  fomewhat  ere#,  with¬ 
out  falling,  all  around  the  hollow  Part  of  the  Ledge.  Put  Vi¬ 
negar  into  the  Body  ;  fet  it  in  a  Sand-heat,  put  on  the  Head 
with  the  Copper-plates,  apply  a  Receiver,  and  diftil  with  a 
gentle  Fire  for  twelve  Hours,  the  Vinegar  then  comes  over 
green,  and,  if  the  Operation  is  continued  for  a  fufficient  Length 
of  Time,  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Copper  will  be  diflolved. 
The  Liquor  thus  procured  filtered,  and  infpiffated  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  Heat,  acquires  a  green  Colour,  like  that  of  an  Emerald  ; 
but  of  a  difagreeable  naufeous  Smell,  and  the  very  fmalleft 
Drop  of  it  proves  inftantly  emetic.  The  Plates,  being  dried, 
yield  an  JErugo ,  or  Flower  of  Copper,  but  not  the  true  Ver- 
digreafe  of  Copper,  which  is  made  only  at  Montpellier,  in  the 
Manner  above  deferibed. 

If  the  common  Verdigreafe  of  the  Shops  be  boiled  in  a  tall 
Bolthead  with  pure  diftilled  Vinegar,  till  a  Tin#ure  is  extra#- 
ed,  and  if  that  is  poured  off,  and  frefh  Vinegar  added,  and 
boiled  again,  and  thefe  Operations  repeated,  till  the  laft  Vine¬ 
gar  by  boiling  will  be  tinged  no  longer,  there  will  then  remain 
a  good  deal  of  indiffoluble  Matter  at  the  Bottom  ;  and  this  de- 
monftrates  fomething  is  mixed  with  the  common  Verdigreafe, 
and  that  it  is  adulterated.  If  all  thefe  tinged  Liquors  are  de¬ 
purated  by  Filtration,  and  are  then  diftilled  till  there  remains 
only  one  fourth  Part,  they  make  a  ftrong  Liquor  of  Copper. 

From  this  Procefs,  we  learn  the  great  Solubility  of  Copper, 
and  the  Origine  of  Verdigreafe  ;  and,  becaufe  Copper  fo  readily 
grows  green  with  Acids,  this  furnifhes  us  with  a  Method  of  dis¬ 
covering  this  Metal  (which  has  a  furprifmg  emetic  and  purgative 
Quality)  when  it  lies  concealed  in  Silver.  If  watery,  lax, 
fanious,  virulent  Ulcers  are  touched  with  this  Liquor,  it  helps 
to  quicken,  contra#,  dry,  and  cleanfe  them. 

The  Solution  of  Copper  by  Sal  Ammoniac. 

With  one  Part  of  Filings  of  the  pureft  Copper,,  mix  three  of 
Sal  Ammoniac,  pour  upon  it  four  Parts  of  clean  Water,  in  a 
Cucurbit  cut  for  the  Purpofe,  and,  with  a  moderate  Fire,  dry 
the  Pafte,  and  then  fuffer  it  to  diffolve  again  in  the  Air.  Re¬ 
peat  this  Refolution  and  Exficcation  many  Times,  and  you 
will  at  laft  obtain  almoft  an  intire  Solution  of  the  Copper, 
Boil  this  Mixture  in  Water,  filter  it,  and  infpiffate  it  a  little, 
and  a  blue  Tin#ure  will  be  procured  ;  and  if,  according  to  Art, 
you  bring  this  to  cryftallize,  you  will  have  foine  beautiful  Cryf- 
tals  of  Copper. 

This  Procefs  (hews  how  Copper  and  Salts  a#  upon  each  other. 
This  Liquor  is  the  famous  Anti-epileptic  for  Children.  If  a 
few  Drops  of  it  are  given  to  them  falling  in  Mead,  it  operates 
by  Stool,  excites  a  Naufea,  and  has  a  confiderable  Effe#  upon 
their  languid,  tender  Stomachs,  which  it  {Emulates,  and  brings 
away  any  Water,  or  Mucus  lodged  therein,  and  in  the  Intef- 
tineS,  and  deftroys  Worms.  By  this,  therefore,  fome  bad  Ha* 
bits  of  Body,  and  fome  Kinds  of  Epilepfies,  are  cured. 

The  Solution  of  Copper  in  Aqjja  Fort  is. 

To  common  Aqua  Fortis ,  or  Spirit  of  Nitre,  in  a  clean 
glafs  Veffel,  add  a  fmall  Quantity  of  very  fine  Filings  of  pure 
Copper.  Upon  this  there  will  arife  a  prodigious  Effervefcencfl 
with  red  Fumes,  and  in  an  Inftant  the  whole  Liquor  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  beautiful  green  Colour.  Proceed  in  this  Manner  till  the 
laft  Portion  thrown  in  will  no  longer  increafe  the  Greenriefs. 
Whert  the  Liquor  is  depurated  by  ftandihg  quiet,  and  filtered, 
evaporate  it  to  one  half. 

Here  we  fee  the  Effe#  of  the  Acid  of  Nitre  upon  Copper. 
This  Tin#ure  proves  an  Emetic  in  the  very  fmalleft  Quantity. 
It  kills  all  Infe#S,  and  hertce,  if  it  is  diluted  with  a  good  Deal 
of  Water,  it  expeditioufly  deftroys  Fleas,  and  Lice,  both  the 
common  Sort,  and  the  flat  ones  that  breed  upon  the  Pubes.  It 
has  the  fame  Effe#  upon  Ulcers  as  the  Vinegar  of  Copper  ;  but 
muft  be  ufed  with  Caution. 

The  Solution  of  Copper  in  Aqjja  Regia. 

Into  Aqua  Regia ,  or  Spirit  of  Salt,  throw  Filings  of  Copper, 
and  proceed  as  in  the  former  Procefs,  and  the  Effe#  will  be 
juft  the  fame. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  Aqua  ‘  Fortis  and  Aqua  Regia  dif¬ 
folve  Copper  alike.  There  is  no  Ground,  therefore,  for  the 
Opinion  of  thofe  Chymifts,  who,  from  an  imaginary  Diverfity 
in  them,  have  pretended  to  give  the  Reafons  why  one  diffolves 
Gold  only,  arid  the  other  Silver.  This  certainly  arifes  purely 
from  the  Angular  reciprocal  Difpofition  of  Bodies  to  one  another, 
nor  can  we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  it,  but  by  Experiments* 
And  for  the  fame  Reafon,  they  argue  as  ttnreafonably  concern- 
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?Vtg  the  tlcfemblaflce  of  Metals,  from  their  being  diffolved  by 
the  fame  Menftruum.  Sound  Chymiftry  proceeds  very  cauti- 
oufly  in  Things  of  this  Nature,  and  i3  afraid  of  Univerfals,  un* 

when  collected  from  certain  Obfervations. 

The  Solution  of  Copper  in  a  volatile  Alcali. 

Upon  one  Dram  of  Filings  of  Copper  in  a  clean  glafs  Vef- 
fcl,  pour  twelve  Times  as  much  of  a  good  alcaline  Spirit  oi  bal 
Ammoniac.  Stop  the  Veffel,  (hake  it  about  frequent  y,  an 
you  will  have  a  Tin&ure  at  firft  of  an  Azure,  and  afterwards  ot 
a  violet  Colour,  which  will  be  very  beautiful.  Pour  off  the 
Tinaure  ;  upon  the  Refiduum  put  fre(h  Spirit,  and  by  this 
Means  almoft  all  the  Copper  will  be  gradually  diffolved,  and 
converted  into  a  Tinaure. 

If  Filings  of  Copper  are  moiftened  with  three  Times  the 
Quantity  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium ,  and  then  digefted,  dried, 
and  diffolved,  and  this  is  often  repeated,  and  then  the  Matter  is 
boiled,  filtered,  and  infpiffated,  by  this  Means  fuch  another  Li¬ 
quor,  but  of  a  fixed  Nature,  will  be  obtained. 

This  volatile  alcaline  Tinaure  contains  the  Subftance  of  the 
diffolved  Copper.  If  a  Perfon  takes  it  faffing  in  a  little  Mead, 
and  walks  gently  after  it,  beginning  at  firft  with  three  Drops, 
and  afterwards  doubling  the  Dofe  every  Morning,  till  the 
fourth  Time,  and  then  repeating  the  laft  Dofe  for  fome  Days, 
it  opens,  attenuates,  warms,  and  proves  an  exceeding  power¬ 
ful  and  fpeedy  Diuretic.  By  the  Help  of  this  alone,  Boerhaave 
fays,  he  cured  a  perfeft  Afcites ,  fuch  a  prodigious  Difcharge  of 
Urine  being  excited,  that  it  was  difcharged  as  if  it  ran  out  of 
an  opened  Cock,  upon  which  the  Integuments  of  the  Abdomen 
became  fo  loofe,  that  they  might  be  wrapped  over  one  another. 
He  then  only  ordered  a  dry  reftorative  Regimen,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  recovered  perfectly,  and  enjoyed  a  good  State  of  Health 
many  Years  after.  This,  as  it  happened  in  his  younger  Days, 
he  fays,  gave  him  great  Encouragement ;  but,  upon  trying  the 
fame  Medicine  afterwards  in  the  like  Cafes,  its  Inefficacy  gave 
a  Check  to  his  Vanity,  and  taught  him,  that  Nature  has  a 
great  Hand  in  thefe  happy  Events.  He  adds,  I  am  convinced, 
that  among  the  various  Kinds  of  Dropfies,  fome  may  be  cured 
by  different  Methods,  and  fome  not  at  all.  In  acid,  watery, 
weak,  cold,  mucous,  pituitous  Diforders,  the  fame  Tin&ure, 
however,  is  often  ufed  with  Succefs.  The  Solution  of  Copper, 
in  all  acid,  alcaline,  and  compound  Salts,  either  latent  or  open, 
'appears  by  every  Kind  of  Trial  to  be  very  eafy  ;  for  even  the 
expreffed  Oil  of  Olives,  and  the  diftilled  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
and  others,  which  always  contain  a  latent  Acid,  will,  by  being 
digefted  with  Copper,  acquire  a  green  Colour,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  be  rendered  fit  for  fome  chirurgical  Ufes.  Boerhaave’ $ 
Chymiftry. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  with  Refpeft  to  Copper,  that  no 
Body,  whofe  Duty  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  every  Part  of  the 
Materia  .Medica,  may  be  fubjetft  to  the  Imputation  of  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  thefe  Preparations,  which  Pliny  cafts  upon  the  Phyficians 
of  his  Age.  This  Author,  fpeaking  of  the  Recrements  of  Cop¬ 
per,  fays,  that  Phyficians  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  few 
knowing  them,  even  by  Name,  fo  far  are  they  from  under- 
ftanding  how  Medicines  ought  to  be  prepared,  which  is  proper¬ 
ly  the  Province  of  Phyficians.  But  now,  inftead  of  this,  when 
they  meet  with  any  Thing  in  Books,  which  they  have  an  In¬ 
clination  to  try,  at  the  Hazard  of  the  miferable  Patient,  they 
truft  to  the  (Seplariae)  Preparers  of  Medicines,  who  corrupt 
them  by  all  Manner  of  Adulterations,  and  content  them- 
felves  with  ftale  Plaifters,  and  Collyria,  and  the  very  Refufe  of 
Drugs. 

Every  Body,  who  is  in  any  Degree  acquainted  with  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Learning  of  our  own  Country  Phyficians,  will  know 
this  Character  is  not  in  the  lead:  applicable  to  them.  And  I  know 
many  Apothecaries  that  have  had  proper  Opportunities  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  who,  I  am  convinced,  deferve  no  Part  of  this  Inve&ive. 

In  the  Days  of  Pliny,  the  Phyficians  at  Rome  muff  have  been 
infe&ed  with  the  general  Corruption  of  the  Times,  or  elfe  the 
Author  muft  have  been  very  malicious  to  thofe  of  the  Profeffion 
that  were  his  Contemporaries,  perhaps  on  Account  of  fome  perfo- 
nal  Enmity  againft  one  Man. 

AESALO.  The  Name  of  a  fmall  Hawk,  called 

alfo  Merillus ,  or  Smerillus,  mentioned  by  Aldrovandus,  and  by 
Ariftotle.  I  don’t  find  that  any  medicinal  Virtues  are  attribu¬ 
ted  to  it,  nor  can  I  tell  why  Caftellus  has  inferted  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  Birds  which  the  Jews  were  forbid  to  eat. 

iESCHOS.  vA'« r^o?.  Deformity  of  the  Body  in  general,  or 
any  particular  Member.  Conflantine.  Caftellus. 

AESCHRION.  The  Name  of  a  Phyfician  of  the  Empiric 
Se£t.  All  that  is  farther  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was  very 
well  verfed  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  and  was  one  of  Galen’s 
Mailers,  who  deferibes  a  Remedy  he  learned  from  him,  againft 
the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  which  he  efteems  of  confiderable  Effica¬ 
cy.  The  Medicine  is  this : 

Take  of  the  Allies  of  Cray-filh  burnt  alive,  in  a  red  Copper 
Pot,  ten  Parts,  of  Gentian  five  Parts,  of  Frankincenfe  one 
Part.  Let  the  Patient  take  a  large  Spoonful  of  this  in  Water 
forty  Days  together.  But  if  Application  be  not  made  for  a 
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Cure,  till  fome  frays  after  the!  Bite,  the  Dofe  muft  be  doubled. 
At  the  fame  Time  apply  to  the  Wound  a  Plaifter  made  of  P?x 
Brutia,  Opopanax,  and  Vinegar,  compounded  according  to 
the  Rate  of  Pix  Brutia  one  Pound,  an  Italian  Pint  of  the  ftrong- 

eft  Vinegar,  and  three  Ounces  of  Opopanax.  Galen  fays,  that 
he  very  much  confided  in  this  Medicine,  becaufe  not  one  of 
thofe  who  ufed  it  died.  AEfchrion  burnt  his  Cray-filh  after  the 
Rifing  of  the  Dog-ftar,  when  the  Sun  was  paffed  into  Leo,  and 
on  the  eighteenth  Day  of  the  Moon  [the  third  Day  after  the 

Full  Moon].  ,  , 

AESCHYNOMENOUS  Plants,  [of  »**»•«,  of 
f uut  Gr.  I  am  afhamed.]  Thofe  Plants  are  commonly  called  Sen- 
fitive ,  or  fenfible  Plants,  as  giving  fome  Tokens  of  Senfe  :  They 
are  fuch  whole  Frame  and  Conftitutlon  is  fo  nice  and  tender, 
that  on  the  Touch,  or  leaft  Preffure  of  one’s  Hand,  they  will 
contract  their  Leaves  and  Flowers,  as  if  fenfible  of  the  Touch. 
Miller's  Dictionary. 

AESCULAPIUS.  The  Hiftory  of  this  great  Phyfician,  for 
fuch  he  appears  to  have  been,  is  fo  involved  in  Fable  and  Ro¬ 
mance,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  extricate  the  Truth  with  any 
Certainty.  Tully  fays,  there  were  three  of  the  Name.  The 
firft  was  the  Son  of  Apollo,  and  the  fame  that  was  held  in  great 
Veneration  by  the  Arcadians :  He  was  the  Inventor  of  the  Probe 

and  Bandage.  < 

The  fecond  A E/culapius  was  Brother  to  the  fecond  Mercury. 
This  is  he  that  is  reported  to  have  been  ftruck  with  Thunder  by 
Jupiter,  and  is  faid  to  lie  buried  at  Cynofura  in  Peloponnefus. 

The  third  was  the  Son  of  Arfippus  and  Arfione.  He  invent¬ 
ed  Purging,  and  Drawing  of  Teeth. 

Monfieur  Le  Clerc  is  of  Opinion,  however,  that  there  never 
was  more  than  one  Mfculapius,  and  that  he  was  a  Phenician, 
or  rather  a  Nephew  of  Chanaan,  which  laft  he  apprehends  to  be 
the  fame  as  Hermes.  Or  at  leaft,  if  there  was  an  Mfculapius 
amongft  the  Greeks,  that  he  borrowed  not  only  the  Name,  but 
the  Character  of  the  Phenician. 

The  Egyptians  relate,  that  Mfculapius  was  taught  Medicine 
by  Hermes,  whom  they  reprefeftt  as  the  Inventor  of  the  Art. 
And  if  the  Account  given  by  Sanchoniathon  is  true  (See  Eufebi- 
us)  Mfculapius  and  Hermes  were  nearly  related,  for  Mifor,  the 
Father  of  Hermes,  had  a  Brother,  whofe  Name  was  Siduc,  or 
Sadoc.  This  laft  had  feven  Sons,  called  Dio/cures ,  Cabires,  or 
Corybantes ,  and  an  eighth,  which  was  JEfculapius,  by  one  of  the 
Daughters  of  Saturn  and  Aftarte.  By  this  Genealogy,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  Hermes  and  JEfculapius  were  firft  Coufins,  and  it 
renders  the  Egyptian  Account,  that  JEfculapius  learned  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Hermes,  the  more  probable.  Upon  the  Whole,  the  intire 
Family  feems  to  have  been  concerned  in  making  Improvements 
in,  or  inventing  Medicine,  for  the  Sons  of  the  Cabyres  or  Co¬ 
rybantes  are  by  the  fame  Sanchoniathon  reprefented  to  have 
employed  themfelves  in  difeovering  the  Virtues  oft  Plants,  and 
Remedies  againft  venomous  Bites. 

The  Oriental  Authors  relate,  that  JEfculapius  was  a  Difciple 
of  Edris,  who  is  the  fame  as  Enoch  ;  and  the  Oriental  Chriftians 
have  a  Tradition,  that  Enoch,  or  Edris,  is  the  fame  as  the 
Hermes  of  the  Egyptians,  called  Trismegistus. 

This  JEfculapiuSj  according  to  the  Accounts  given  of  him  by 
the  Eaftern  Writers,  gave  the  firft  Rife  to  Idplatry,  in  this 
Manner  ;  After  the  Death  of  Edris,  or  Enoch,  Mfculapius, 
by  the  Inftigation  of  the  Devil,  made  a  Statue  in  Honour  of 
his  Matter  and  Patron,  whom  he  reprefented,  holding  a  Branch 
of  Althaea,  or  Marfh-Mallows  in  his  Hand,  and,  being  conftantly 
before  it,  feemed  to  pay  it  extraordinary  Honours.  This  was, 
afterwards  imitated  by  his  fuperftitious  Countrymen,  till  at  lad 
it  rofe  to  Idolatry. 

This  is  the  Sum  of  what  is  related,  with  refpect  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  Phenician  JEfculapius.  The  Accounts  we  have  of  the 
Grecian  Mfculapius  are  much  more  ample,  but  equally  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  perhaps  more  fabulous,  it  having  been  the  Cuftorn 
amongft  the  Greeks,  to  rob  the  Egyptians  of  their  Mythology, 
and  to  difguifethe  allegorical  Meaning  with  Fi&ions  of  their  own. 

The  Mother  of  this  Mfculapius  was  Coronis,  a  Daughter 
of  Phlegias,  King  of  the  Lapithae  in  Theffaly  ;  or,  according  to 
fome,  Arfinoe,  Daughter  to  Leucippus  of  Meffenia.  This  La¬ 
dy,  being  clandeftinely  with  Child  by  Apollo,  was  deli¬ 
vered  of  her  Son  on  a  Mountain  in  the  Territory  of  Epidaurus, 
during  a  Journey  with  her  Father  into  Peloponnefus,  where  the 
Child  was  left.  A  Peafant  of  thofe  Parts,  miffing  a  (he  Goat 
and  his  Dog,  went  in  Search  of  them,  and  found  the  Goat 
giving  Suck  to  the  young  Mfculapius ,  and  the  Dog  mean 
While  guarding  them. 

Others  give  a  different  Account  of  his  miraculous  Birth. 
They  agree,  that  Coronis  was  with  Child  by  Apollo  ;  but  fay, 
that  Apollo  having  difeovered  that  the  Nymph  granted  the  fame 
Kind  of  Favours  to  a  young  Arcadian,  which  (he  had  beftowed 
on  him,  in  a  Fit  of  Jealoufy,  fent  his  Sifter  Latona,  to  fpread 
a  Plague  in  the  City  where  his  Miftrefs  lived,  of  which  (he  died. 
But,  as  (he  was  on  the  Funeral  Pile,  the  God  came,  and  took 
his  Son  away,  out  of  the  Midft  of  the  Flames,  and  conveyed 
him  to  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  undertook  the  Charge  of  his 
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.Other  fabulous  Accounts  are  given  of  the  Birth  of  /Efculapiul, 
arid  many  Countries  difpute  for  the  Honour  of  producing  him , 
aswasufual  amongft  the  Greeks;  with  relped  to  their  eminent 
Men.  But  it  is  agreed  on  all  Hands,  that  he  was  bred  under 
the  Tuition  of  Chiron  the  Centaur,  and  that,  by  his  InllruCti- 
ons  and  the  Affiftance  of  his  Father  Apollo,  he  arrived  at  a  very 
extraordinary  Knowledge  in  Phyfic,  which  gained  him  a  Place 
amongft  the  heathen  Divinities,  after  he  had  rendered  him  lull 
agreeable  to  Mankind,  by  curing  thofe  who  flood  in  Need  of 
his  Affiftance,  of  Ulcers,  Wounds,  levers,  and  painful  Dil- 
orders,  by  Means  of  Incantations,  lenient  Potions,  Incnions, 
and  external  Applications.  It  was  on  Account  of  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  Skill  in  all  Branches  of  Phyfic,  that  he  was  chofen  by 
the  Heroes  concerned  in  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  to  ac¬ 
company  them  in  that  hazardous  Enterprize. 

The  Greeks,  much  ufed  to  Exaggeration,  when  the  Honour 
of  any  of  their  Countrymen  is  in  Queftion,  relate,  that  Jlu- 
iatius  could  not  only  recover  People  from  dangerous  Diftempers, 
but  alfo  knew  a  Way  of  reftoring  Life  to  thofe  that  were  dead  j 
arid  of  this  they  give  many  Inftances,  among  which,  the  laft 
was  Hippolytus.  Upon  this,  they  fay,  Pluto  made  a  Remon- 
ftrance  to  Jupiter,  that,  if  /Efculapius  was  fuftered  to  proceed  in 
this  Manner,  the  Regions  under  his  JunfdiChon  would  in 
Time  become  defolate.  Upon  this  Complaint  Jupiter  itruck 
/Efculapius  with  a  Thunderbolt,  and  with  him  Hippolytus, 
whom  he  had  raifed  from  the  Dead  ;  but  at  the  Requeft  of 
Apollo  he  was  afterwards  placed  among  the  Stars  by  the  Marne 

of  Opbiucus.  .  ,  jj 

He  left  two  Sons  Machaon  and  Podahuus:,  of  whom  Ho¬ 
mer  makes  honourable  Mention.  The  Wife  of  /Efculapius 
was  Called  Epione,  or  according  to  others  Hygeia,  or  Lampetia 
His  Daughters  were  ZEgle,  Panacea,  Jafo ,  Rente ,  and  Acep. 
He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  had  a  Sifter  called  Eriopis All  thefe  are  faid 
to  have  been  concerned  in  improving  the  medicinal  Art. 

After  the  Death  of  /Efculapius ,  a  great  Number  of  Tem- 
ples  were  built  in  Honour  of  him  in  Greece,  and  the  Giecian 

Colonies.  Schulzius  reckons  up  from  Paufanias,  and  other  Au¬ 
thors,  fixty-three,  to  which  People  from  all  Parts  reforted,  in 
order  to  be  cured  of  their  Diftempers,  which  were  probably 
performed  by  common  Means,  but  were  attributed  to  the  mi¬ 
raculous  Influence  of  the  God  by  the  Addrefs  of  his  Priefts. 

The  Romans  did  not  fail  to  imitate  the  Greeks  in  every 
Species  of  Superftition  and  Idolatry.  Accordingly  they  built  a 
Temple  to  /Efculapius  in  the  Ifland  of  T.  iber,  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  Occafion,  according  to  the  Account  Au¬ 
relius  Victor  gives  of  it. 

Rome,  at  that  Time,  arid  the  adjacent  Territories,  were  ra¬ 
vaged  by  a  Plague.  Upon  this  Occafion  an  Ambafly,  confid¬ 
ing  of  ten,  with  Q^Ogulnius  at  their  Head,  was  difpatched  to 
Epidaurus,  in  order  to  invite  the  God  /Efculapius  to  Rome. 
When  thefe  Ambafladors  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  as  they  were 
admiring  the  extraordinary  Statue  of  /Efculapius ,  a  large  Ser¬ 
pent  crime  From  under  the  Altar,  and  palling  from  the  Temple 
to  the  Roman  Ship,  went  into  the  Apartment  of  Ogulnius. 
The  Ambafladors  rejoiced  at  this  Prodigy,  immediately  fet 
Sail,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Antium  with  their  Charge,  but  being 
detained  there  fome  Days  by  the  Tempeftuoufnefs  of  the  Seas, 
the  Serpent  got  out  of  the  Veflel,  and  lodged  himfelf  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Temple  dedicated  to  /Efculapius ,  but  as  foon  as  it  was 
calm,  returned,  and  then  the  Ambafladors  purfued  their  Voyage; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  Ifland  of  Tiber,  the  God  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Serpent  quitted  the  Ship,  and  went  on  Shore, 
where  they  built  him  a  Temple,  and  the  Plague  immediately 
ceafed. 

Pliny  fays,  this  Temple  was  built  there  out  of  fome  Difre- 
fpeCl  which  the  Romans  had  for  the  Art  over  which  /Efcu¬ 
lapius  prefided.  A  very  childifh  Reafon  ;  as  if  that  wife  People 
would  have  been  at  the  Trouble  to  have  fent  a  folemn  Am¬ 
bafly  to  Epidaurus  for  the  God,  in  order  to  affront  him- 

Plutarch,  in  the  Opinion  of  Le  Clerc,  has  given  a  better 
Reafon*  This  Author  feems  to  think,  that  both  the  Temple  at 
Rome,  arid  the  other  Temples  in  Greece,  dedicated  to  /. Efcu¬ 
lapius ,  were  built  in  open  and  high  Situations,  that  the  Sick 
which  reforted  to  them  might  enjoy  the  Advantage  of  a  good 
Air. 

There  can  be  no  Doubt;  but  that  the  Romans  built  this 
Temple  to  /Efculapius ,  at  a  Diftance  from  the  City,  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Greeks.  And  there  is  a  better  and  very  ob¬ 
vious  Reafon,  why  the  latter  chofe  fuch  Situations  for  thefe 
Temples,  I  mean,  becaufe  they  intended  to  prevent  contagi¬ 
ous  Diftempers  from  being  brought  into  their  Cities,  by  the 
Sick  which  reforted  to  the  Priefts  o f  /Efculapius  for  their  Cure, 
and  from  being  bred  in  the  clofe  Air  ot  a  populous  Place  by 
a  Concourfe  of  difeafed  People. 

The  Statue  of  /Efculapius  at  Epidaurus,  made  by  Thrafy- 
jnedes,  the  Statuary,  was  remarkable  for  the  Size,  the  Work- 
manlhip,  and  the  Materials,  which  were  Gold  and  Ivory. 
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In  this  lie  wris  reprefented  fitting  on  a  Throne,  with  a  Staff 
in  one  Hand,  and  leaning  with  the  other  on  the  Head  of  a 
large  Serpent,  with  a  Dog  at  his  Feet.  Paufanias  fays,  the 
Dog  was  placed  there,  becaufe  he  guarded  i Efculapius  in  his 
Infancy.  Le  Clerc  rather  thinks  this  Animal  an  Emblem  of 
that  Sagacity  which  is  neceflary  to  a  Profeflor  of  the  Art  over 
which  this  God  prefides. 

From  the  fame  Paufanias  we  learn,  that  he  was  fometimes  figur¬ 
ed  holding  a  Pine-cone  in  his  Hand.  And  that  a  large  brown 
Serpent,  peculiar  to  the  Country  of  Epidaurus,  was  facred  to 
him.  This  Sort  of  Serpent  was  efteemed  harmlefs,  and  fome 
of  them  were  always  kept  in  his  Temple  at  Epidaurus.  In 
moft  of  his  Figures  this  Serpent  is  drawn  twifted  round  the 
Staff  he  holds  in  his  Hand. 

Sometimes  a  Cock  is  placed  at  his  Feet  to  reprefent  Vigi¬ 
lance  ;  fometimes  an  Eagle,  an  Emblem  of  Difcernment  or 
Longevity,  on  his  right  Side,  and  a  Ram’s  Head  on  the  leftj 
which  is  faid  to  be  expreflive  of  Dreams  and  Divinations. 

Upon  fome  Medals  /Efculapius  is  accompanied  by  a  little  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Youth,  cloathed  in  a  Habit  which  covers  his  Head  ; 
this,  Mr.  Spon  fays,  was  the  Emblem  of  Sicknefs,  the  ObjeCI 
of  Medicine,  becaufe  amongft  the  Antients  the  Sick  covered 
their  Heads,  whereas  thofe  that  were  in  Health  went  bare¬ 
headed.  This  little  Figure  was  called  by  the  Names  of  Te ■* 
lefphorus ,  Acefius ,  Evarnerion ,  or,  as  Mr.  Le  Clerc  remarks,  OB. 
What  the  laft-mentioned  Author  adds  upon  this  Occafion,  is 
too  curious  to  be  omitted.  With  that,  therefore,  I  fliall  con¬ 
clude  the  fabulous  Accounts  of  /Efculapius. 

Monfieur  Patin  gives  an  Account  of  a  Medal  ftruck  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  (perhaps  on  Account  of  his  Know¬ 
ledge  iri  Phyfic)  where  on  one  Side  /Efculapius  is  reprefented 
accompanied  with  Hygeia ;  on  the  other  Telefphorus  with  this 
Infer iption  rolind  it ; 

n e p r a.  pm  ke^aaAi^nos. 

And  juft  before  Telefphorus  the  Letters  O  B.  Mr.  Patin  ex¬ 
plains  the  firft  Words  Pergamenorum  fub  Cephalione ,  adding  iri 
Italics,  'Telefphorus.  He  afterwards  adds,  from  Paufanias,  that 
Telefphorus  was  a  Divinity  of  the  Pergamenians,  who  was 
fo  called  by  the  Directions  of  an  Oracle,  and  that  fome  tranl- 
late  the  Word  by  Familiar  Spirit  (Devin)  or  Fentriloquus. 
This,  fays  Mr.  Le  Clerc.  made  me  imagine  that  Telespho- 
rus  and  Ob  were  the  fame,  having  found  Ob  in  other  Places 
alfo  tranflated  Familiar  Spirit ,  or  Fentriloquus . 

Selden  tells  us,  that  the  Word  Ob  was  ufually  tranflated 
Python ,  or  Magician.  This  Ob  was  a  Spirit,  or  Demon,  that 
gave  Anfwers  which  feemed  to  come  from  the  Pudenda,  the 
Head;  or  the  Armpits,  but  in  a  Voice  fo  low,  that  it  appeared 
to  proceed  from  fome  deep  Cavity,  as  if  a  dead  Perfon  fpoke  in 
a  Tomb,  infomuch  that  thofe  who  confulted  it,  fometimes  did 
not  hear  it  at  all,  but  formed  in  their  Imaginations  what  An¬ 
fwers  they  thought  proper.  Selden  adds.  See  the  Hiftory  of  Sa - 
muel ,  whofe  Figure  was  reprefented  to  Saul  by  a  Woman, 
from  the  Pudenda  of  whom  Ob  either  fpoke,  or  was  imagin¬ 
ed  to  fpeakk  The  Scripture,  in  the  firft  Book  of  Samuel , 
Chapter  38. 3  calls  this  Woman  Pythonefs ,  or  Fentriloqua ,  as  it 
is  tranflated,  a  Woman  who  had  Ob  ;  hence  Saul  ad- 
drefles  her  thus,  Prophefy  to  me ,  I  pray  you ,  by  Ob,  which 
the  Septuagint  tranflate,  Prophefy  to  me  by  VENTRiLO- 
quus.  Ob  therefore  was  a  Spirit  which  was  fuppofed  to  fpeak 
from  the  Belly. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  and  as -the  Hebrew  Word  is 
OB,  b  which  in  the  Septuagint  is  tranflated;  lyyarp^vQo;,  and 
our  Tranflators  render  Familiar  Spirit ,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  Difpute  of  his  being  right. 

Buxtorf  renders  the  Hebrew  Word  OB  by  Pytho ,  one  who,  in 
giving  Anfwers  by  diabolical  Arts,  feduces  Men  from  God, 
Levit.  XIX.  31.  c  XX.  27.  d  The  Word  alfo,  as  he  obferves, 
fignifies  Bottles ,  Job  XXXII.  19. e  Hence  Pytho ,  according  to 
Aben  Efra,  means  one  who  uttered  Oracles  from  a  fwollen  Bel¬ 
ly,  as  from  a  Bottle,  whence  the  Perfon  was  called  lyyarpifAvGo?. 

I  muft  remark  farther,  that  tliere  have  been  People  in  our 
Days,  who  were  Mafters  of  the  Art  of  managing  their  Voice 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  make  it  in  Appearance  proceed  from 
any  Part  about  them,  or  even  near  them,  and  that  in  much  fuch 
a  Tone  as  that  of  Ob  deferibed  by  Selden.  There  was  a  Fel¬ 
low  about  Town  about  twenty-five  Years  ago,  called  the  fpeak- 
ing  Smith,  who  was  a  great  Mafter  in  this  Way,  and  who,  in- 
ftead  of  being  ambitious  of  the  Character  of  a  Conjurer,  em¬ 
ployed  this  Talent  in  frighting  Porters,  Drawers,  and  other 
People,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Trick,  and  whom 
their  Friends  contrived  to  bring  into  the  Smith’s  Company,  on 
Purpofe  to  be  teazed  and  terrified.  About  ten  Years  ago  there 
was  another  who  poflefled  this  Art,  though  in  a  lefs  Degree 
of  Perfection.  I  have  been  feveral  Times  in  his  Company  in 
the  Country,  where  he  ufed  to  travel  as  a  Rider,  fo  far  as  I 
remember,  to  a  Tobacconift.  And  a  Woman  who  begged 

X  x  abou* 


*  See  the  Paflage.  b  See  the  Septuagint;  c  Regard  not  them  that  have  Familiar  Spirits,  Oboto,  nd  e  ee  a 

Wizards.  d  A  Man  alfo  or  Woman  that  hath  a  Familiar  Spirit  31N,  or  that  is  a  Wizard,  fliall  furely  be  put  to  U  * 

•  Behold  my  Belly  is  as  Wine  that  hath  no  Vent,  it  is  ready  to  burit  like  new  Bottles  D13N3. 
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about  the  Country,  was  faid  to  excel  them  both  ih  this  Way, 
being  able  to  carry  on  a  Teeming  Converfation  betwixt  feveral 
People,  whom*  fhe  told  the  Ignorant,  were  her  Husband  and 
Children  that  had  been  long  dead.  It  is  not  to  be  difputed,  but 
thefe  would  have  had  it  in  their  Power,  with  a  little  Arti¬ 
fice,  in  the  Days  of  Ignorance,  to  have  been  efteemed  con¬ 
versant  with  familiar  Spirits  ;  and  they  might  even  have  fur- 
prifed  a  more  enlightened  Age,  if  they  had  been  artful  and 
tlefigning  enough  to  have  guarded  the  Secret. 

As  to  the  Hiftory  of  Ffculapius ,  without  having  any  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  fabulous  Accounts  of  him  in  the  Grecian  Theology, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  a  Phoenician,  who  having  made 
very  fuccefsful  Searches  into  Nature,  efpecially  that  Part  of  it 
that  related  to  Pharmacy  and  Medicine,  had  gained  great  Re¬ 
putation  and  Honour  among  his  Countrymen. 

His  true  original  Name,  I  imagine,  is  loft  to  us  in  that, 
which  the  People  that  had  experienced  his  Skill  and  Abilities 
in  Phyfic,  had  given  him  by  Way  of  Eminence  and  Di- 
flin&ionj  for  it  was  a  Cuftom  in  the  Eaftern  Nations, 
when  any  Perfon  appeared  among  them  of  Angular  Talents, 
to  honour  him  with  an  Appellation  declarative  of  his  Merit, 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Agnomen  among  the  Romans.  Hence 
it  was,  that  Hermes,  the  Reftorer  of  the  Egyptian  Learning, 
was  called  Trifmegiflus ,  or  rather  by  the  Egyptian  Name  that 
anfwered  that  Meaning,  for  Trifmegiftus  was  the  Greek  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Egyptian  Original  j  this  Man’s  true  Name  was 
Sipboas ,  as  Sincellus  informs  us  out  of  Manetho,  Zi 2 

As  the  Egyptians  diftinguifhed  Hermes  by  the  Name  of  Trif- 
megiftus  for  his  great  Learning,  fo  the  Phoenicians,  according 
to  the  Tafte  of  thofe  Times  (for  F fculapius  is  fuppofed  to  be 
cotemporary  with  Trifmegiftus)  gave  him  likewife  a  Name 
of  Diftin£tion,  on  Account  of  his  Skill  in  Phyfic  and  Medi¬ 
cine.  They  called  him  UN  buti’n,  Hajkel-ab ,  the  Father  of 
Knowledge  or  Skill ,  which  laft  Word,  by-the-by,  feems  to  take 
its  Original  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Word  bl'V,  Sekel , 
Knowledge  or  XJnderfanding. 

It  was  an  ufual  Phrafe  amongft  the  antient  Orientals,  where 
they  would  deferibe  a  Perfon  that  had  been  beneficial  to  Man¬ 
kind,  by  fome  ufefbl  Invention  or  Difcovery,  to  call  him  the 
Father  of  it.  For  Inftance,  this  Hebrew  Idiom  is  ufed  in  Holy 
Writ,  with  Regard  to  Jubal,  Gen.  IV.  21.  where  he  is  called 
The  Father  of  all  fuch  as  handle  the  Organ  and  Harp ,  from 
his  firft  inventing  Mufic,  Tubalcain  alfo,  from  his  firft  Inven¬ 
tion  of  fabricating  Iron  by  Fire,  was  called  2N,  Ab  EJla , 

or  The  Father  of  Fire  ;  from  whence  the  Greek  formed  their 
!"H Qcaroq  ;  as  the  Latins  did  their  Vulcan  from  Tubalcain  ;  in 
like  Manner  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Skill  in  Medicine,  that 
they  found  in  the  Perfon  the  Subjedl  of  this  Enquiry,  called 
him  Afkebab,  the  Father  of  Skill  (in  Medicine)  which  the  Greeks 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Ffculapius. 

What  Mr.  Le  Clerc  in  his  Hiftory  of  Phyfic  obferves,  that 
M fculapius  was  a  Phoenician,  and  that  the  Original  of  his 
Name  was  to  be  fought  for  there,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  cannot  be  faid  of  the  Etymology  he  gives  of  it ; 
he  derives  it  from  IsCaLaphot,^  Alan  of  the  Knife  ;  fuppof- 
inghimtobe  fo  called  from  the  Ufe  of  the  Knife  in  chirurgi- 
cal  Operations,  in  which  Cafe  it  is  much  to  be  fufpe£ted,  if 
the  Ufe  of  the  Knife  was  then  fo  much  known,  as  would  be 
jnecefiary  to  fupport  the  Etymology  of  this  learned  Man. 

By  all  the  fabulous  Accounts  of  the  Grecian  F fculapius  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  confiderable  Benefadlor  to  Mankind.  It 
remains  that  we  endeavour  to  come  at  the  Reality  of  his  Per¬ 
fon  and  Charadler,  and  to  extricate  Truth  out  of  a  Multitude 
of  Fables.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  reafonable  to  make 
Ufe  of  the  Teftimony  of  medicinal  Writers,  who,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed,  are  beft  acquainted  with  what  relates  to  the  Patron 
of  their  Art.  Amongft  thefe  Celfus  is  the  firft,  who  in  his 
Preface  fays  thus :  As  the  End  of  Agriculture  is  to  fupply  the 
Body  with  Aliment,  that  of  Medicine  is  to  procure  it  Health. 
No  Part  of  the  World  has  been  without  fome  Share  of  Know¬ 
ledge  in  this  Art,  for  the  moft  barbarous  Nations  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Virtues  of  Herbs,  and  other  obvious  Reme¬ 
dies,  for  their  Wounds  and  Difeafes.  However,  it  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Greece  more  than  in  other  Nations,  not  however 
originally,  but  a  few  Ages  before  it  flourifhed  among  us,  for 
Ffculapius  is  celebrated  for  being  the  firft  Inventor  of  it,  who 
was  deified,  becaufe  he  reduced  the  Science,  before  his  Time 
rude  and  empirical,  to  a  more  tegular  Art. 

We  find  fomething  mote  particular  with  Refpeft  to  &  fcula¬ 
pius  in  Galen,  who  has  in  a  great  Meafure  avoided  the  Ex¬ 
aggerations  ufual  amongft  his  Countrymen,  though  he  fpeaks 
of  the  national  Divinity  of  the  Place  where  he  was  born. 

Ffculapius ,  the  Deity  of  our  Country,  prelcribed  entertain¬ 
ing  Songs,  Buffoonery,  and  fome  Sorts  of  Mufic,  for  fuch  as  by 
the  too  vehement  Motion  of  the  Mind  had  rendered  the  Tem¬ 
perament  of  their  Body  hotter  than  was  confiftent  with  Mo¬ 
deration  :  To  others,  and  thofe  not  a  few,  he  enjoined  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Riding,  and  Exercifes  at  Arms,  and  diredled  the  Kind  of 
Motion  they  were  to  be  employed  in,  and  the  Arms  in  which 


they  were  to  exercife.  He  did  not  think  it  enough  to  teach 
in  general,  how  the  Mind,  when  funk,  might  be  raifed,  with¬ 
out  afeertaining  the  Meafure  of  it  from  the  Idea  of  the  Exer¬ 
cife.  Galen ,  de  Sanit.  tuenda,  L.  I.'C.  8. 

True  Medicine  forms  Conje&ures  concerning  the  Nature  or 
Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  which  the  Generality  of  Phyfi. 
cians  call  ldiofyncrafy.  But  this  is  by  all  confefled  to  be  in- 
comprehenfible  ;  therefore  all  aferibe  the  true  Art  of  Medicine 
to  Apollo  and  Ffculapius.  Galen ,  Meth.  Med.  L.  3.  C.  7. 

The  Greeks  aferibe  the  Invention  of  Arts  to  the  Sons,  or  near 
Kindred  of  the  Gods,  by  whom  they  were  communicated. 
On  this  Account  it  appears,  that  & fculapius  was  the  Inventor 
of  Medicine,  in  the  Knowledge  of  which  he  was  firft  in- 
ftituted  by  his  Father  Apollo,  and  afterwards  delivered  the  fame 
to  Mankind.  Before  his  Time  the  Art  of  Healing  was  un¬ 
known,  though  the  Antients  had  fome  Infight  into  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  Medicines  and  Herbs  ;  fuch  as  Chiron,  the  Centaur, 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Heroes  under  his  Tuition.  They 
had  alfo,  it  feems,  by  what  is  aferibed  to  Ariftseus,  Melampus, 
and  Polyidus,  made  fome  Experiment  that  Way.  That  the 
Egyptians  had  fome  Notion  of  other  Remedies  befides  Herbs, 
feems  evident  enough  from  Homer. 

Befides,  the  firft  Phyficians  muft  have  learnt  many  Things 
in  Surgery  and  manual  Operation  from  the  Opening  of 
Carcafles,  which  it  was  the  Cuftom  to  do,  in  order  to  em¬ 
balm  them.  Some  Inventions  are  imputed  to  Chance,  as 
Couching  for  a  Cataradf  to  the  cafual  Obfervation  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Goat,  who,  labouring  under  that  Defedl,  recovered  its 
Sight  by  impreffing  its  Eye  on  a  fharp-pointed  Rulh,  The 
Ufe  of  a  Clyfter  alfo,  they  fay,  is  derived  from  the  Bird  Ibis, 
who,  making  the  Skin  of  her  long  Neck  ferve  inftead  of  a 
Bladder,  fills  it  with  the  Water  of  the  Nile,  or  Sea-waterj 
and  by  the  Help  of  her  Beak  introduces  it  into  her  Body 
through  the  Anus.  And  Herodotus,  the  Hiftorian,  writes, 
that  it  was  an  antient  Cuftom  to  bring  out  their  Sick  into 
the  Street,  and  moft  frequented  Places,  to  receive  the  Advice 
and  Prefcriptions  of  fuch  Perfons,  as  had  laboured  under  the 
fame  Diftempers,  and  had  been  cured ;  and  fo,  by  this  Means, 
was  Medicine  at  length  eftabliftied,  being  raifed  into  an  Art 
from  the  Multitude  of  Fadts  and  Experiments.  But  all  this 
while  Reafon  was  wanting  to  affift  and  perfect  Experience, 
and  /Ffculapius  alone  was  the  firft  Inventor  of  true  and  rational 
Medicine,  and  fuch  as,  on  all  Accounts,  deferved  that  Name. 
His  Succeflors,  the  Afclepiadae,  delivered  it  down  to  Pofte- 
rity,  as  it  were,  by  hereditary  Succefiion.  Among  them  Hip¬ 
pocrates  was  the  moft  eminent  by  many  Degrees,  and  was  the 
firft  among  the  Greeks  who  perfected  the  Art  of  Medicine. 
Galen’s  Introduction. 

If  we  refledt  upon  the  fabulous  Accounts  related  of  the 
Grecian  /Ffculapius  above,  and  join  with  thefe  what  is  faid 
by  Celfus  and  Galen,  we  may  perhaps  have  Reafon  to  believe 
the  following  Conjectures,  in  Regard  to  the  true  Hiftory  of 
this  F fculapius ,  to  be  not  very  diftant  from  the  Truth. 

He  appears  therefore  to  have  been  the  illegitimate  Son  of 
fome  Lady  of  Diftindtion,  who  eXpofed  him  on  a  Mountain  in 
the  Territory  of  Epidaurus,  to  avoid  the  Reproaches  ufual  on 
fuch  Occafions.  In  this  Situation  he  was  probably  found  by 
the  Means  of  the  Dog  of  fome  Shepherd,  or  Goatherd,  for 
it  is  ufual  with  thefe  fagacious  Animals  to  apprize  their  Matters 
of  any  Thing  uncommon  that  occurs,  by  flaying  near  it  and 
barking  ;  and,  if  this  was  the  Cafe,  a  very  fmall  Degree  of 
Superftition,  joined  with  a  ftrong  Imagination,  would  furnifh 
him  with  a  Goat  for  his  Nurfe,  whilft  under  fuch  a  Diftrefs. 

When  he  was  once  found,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  Mo-‘ 
ther  might  privately  take  Care  to  have  him  delivered  to  Chiron, 
a  Man  in  thofe  Days  eminent  for  the  Education  of  Youth. 

We  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  young  Ffculapius 
had  very  extraordinary  Parts,  for  which  a  great  many  na¬ 
tural  Children,  both  amongft:  the  Antients  and  Moderns,  have 
been  remarkable,  and  that  upon  this  Account  his  Tutor  Chiron 
took  more  than  ordinary  Pains  in  the  Inftrudtion  of  his  Pupil. 
Add  to  this  that  the  Youth,  finding  he  had  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  his  own  Genius  and  Diligence,  might  be  prompted  by  hi# 
Ambition  to  an  extraordinary  Application,  that  he  might  fome- 
time  make  a  Figure  in  the  World,  equal  to  that  of  his  Fel¬ 
low  Students,  who  were  Sons  to  People  of  Condition,  thus 
Applying  the  Difadvantages  of  Birth  by  Induftry.  This  Sup- 
pofition  will  appear  lefs  chimerical,  if  we  refledi,  that  thofe 
who  have  in  all  Ages  made  very  extraordinary  Progrefles  in 
Sciences,  have  generally  been  fuch  whofe  Circumftances  have 
obliged  them  early  to  take  uncommon  Pains. 

Ffculapius ,  thus  furnifhed  with  a  Capacity,  would  not  fail 
to  lay  hold  of  the  Opportunities  of  Improvement  which  pre- 
fented,  and  to  purfue  the  Way  to  Eminence  by  the  Road  to 
which  he  was  directed  by  his  Genius.  His  favourite  Study 
therefore  being  that  of  Phyfic,  when  he  arrived  at  fuch  a  Degree 
of  Knowledge  in  the  Art,  as  to  excel  his  Contemporaries  in 
the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  his  Countrymen,  or  perhaps  Chiron  him- 
felf,  might  give  him  the  honorary  Appellation  of  Ffculapius ,  a 
Name  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  Inventor  of  Phyfic,  with 
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the  Hiftory  and  Chara&er  of  whom  the  Greeks  had  at  that 
Time  been  made  acquainted. 

The  Circumftances  of  his  Birth,  added  to  his  Eminence  in 
Medicine,  would  give  his  fuperftitious  Countrymen  an  obvi¬ 
ous  Hint  to  call  him  the  Son  of  Apollo,  and  a  national  Vanity 
might  at  laft  make  him  a  God. 

This  appears  to  me  the  moft  real  and  genuine  Account  of 
the  Greek  /Efculapius ,  for  I  can  by  no  Means  agree  with  thofe 
Authors  who  are  of  Opinion  that  there  never  was  fuch  a  Per- 
fon  amongft  the  Greeks.  Hippocrates  is  faid  to  be  a  Defen¬ 
dant  from  him,  and  a  regular  Pedigree  is  produced,  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  was  the  eighteenth  from  /Efculapius,  inclu- 
five.  Now  if  this  was  not  real,  the  Afclepiadae  could  never 
have  heen  guilty  of  fo  impudent  a  Fiction,  attended  with  a 
great  many  Circumftances  that  might  have  been  difproved, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  attempted, 
even  by  the  Phyftcians  of  the  Cnidian  School,  who,  as  it 
feems,  were  no  great  Friends  to  Hippocrates,  and  who  main¬ 
tained  a  Spirit  of  Emulation  againft  the  Phyftcians  of  Cos. 
This  Pedigree  will  be  given  with  the  Life  of  Hippocrates  ; 
mean  Time  it  may  fuffice  to  remark  that  the  Pofterity  of 
/Efculapius ,  by  Podalirius,  reigned  Kings  of  Caria,  till  the  Time 
of  Theodorus  the  Second  of  that  Name,  who  was  obliged  by 
the  Heraclidse  to  retire  from  that  Country*  and  fettle  in  Cos, 
an  Ifland  not  far  from  Caria. 

I  fhall  end  this  Account  of  Mfculdpius  with  remarking,  that 
if  the  Art  of  Healing  had  not  been  very  much  advanced  be¬ 
fore  the  Time  of  Hippocrates,  it  would  have  been  impoffible 
for  any  one  Man  to  have  made  Obfervations  fufficiertt  to 
eftablifti  thofe  univerfal  Rules,  laid  down  by  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  Man  ;  Rules  which,  at  the  Diftance  of  more  than  two 
thoufand  Years,  are  confirmed  by  every  Cafe  that  occurs  in 
the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  infomuch  that  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
that  if  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates  had  been  loft  fo  far,  that 
later  Writers  in  Phyfic  could  not  have  borrowed  his  Sentiments, 
Medicine  which,  though  far  from  being  perfeft,  is  neverthelefs 
beneficial  to  the  World  in  an  eminent  Degree,  would  have 
been  fcarce  worth  regarding*  and  of  little  Importance  to  Man¬ 
kind.  This  I  venture  to  affirm,  becaufe  I  am  certain  that 
every  Phyfician  in  Europe,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  Au¬ 
thor,  and  knows  his  Profeffion,  will  agree  to  it. 

VESTAS.  The  Summer.  This  is  too  well  known  to  want 
Explanation. 

Some  Remarks  have  been  made  oh  this  Seafon  by  Authors* 
Which  deferve  Notice. 

Whence  comes  it  that  Lippitude,  dir  Sorenefs  of  Eyes,  more 
frequently  happens  in  this  hot  and  dry  Seafon,  than  another  ? 
For .  it  feems  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  the  natural  Dry- 
nefs  of  this  Time  of  the  Year  fhould  put  a  Stop  to  all  De¬ 
fluxions,  and  yet  we  are  not  fenfible  of  the  Benefit  we  might 
expe£t  with  Refpeift  to  the  Eyes,  from  that  Conftri&ion  and 
Denfation  which  are  the  natural  Effects  of  Heat.  I  anfwer, 
that,  granting  thefe  to  be  Confequences  of  the  Seafon,  yet 
the  extraordinary  Splendor  of  the  lucid  Air,  which  dazzles 
the  Sight,  is  very  offenfive  and  hurtful  to  the  Eyes,  which 
cannot  be  doubted,  fince  every  uncommon  Degree  of  White- 
nefs  is  wont  to  difturb  and  diffipate  the  Senfes.  For  this  Rea- 
fon,  when  we  are  preferibed  Reft,  we  feek  out  a  dark  Re¬ 
treat,  where  we  may  avoid  all  Caufes  of  Motion.  It  is 
plain  then,  that  the  Frequency  of  Lippi,  or  People  troubled 
With  fore  Eyes  in  the  Summer,  is  owiiig  to  the  Radiaricy  of  the 
Sun-Beams.  Caffii  Problem.  16. 

Difeafes,  which  the  Summer  produces,  are  continual,  burn¬ 
ing,  or  tertian  Fevers,  Vomitings,  Loofenefs,  Pains  in  the  Ears, 
Ulcers  of  the  Mouth,  cancerous  Sores,  efpecially  in  the  Puden¬ 
da,  and  whatever  Diftempers  wafte  a  Man  by  Sweating.  Cel¬ 
fus ,  L.  2.  C.  i.  from  Hippocrates. 

To  thefe  Diftempers  Aetius  adds  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes. 
Tctr.  2.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  12. 

In  the  Summer  the  Pulfe  beats  quicker,  becaufe  of  the 
Heat  of  the  circumambient  Air.  Pbilaretus  de  Putfibus, 
Cap.  6. 

In  this  Seafon,  Reft  is  convenient,  and  a  Diminution  of 
Exercife  and  Aliment. 

The  Food  ought  to  be  of  a  colder  Nature,  and  Drinking 
is  to  be  indulged,  and  all  Things  done  in  order  to  refrige¬ 
rate  and  moiften.  P.  /Egineta ,  L.  1.  C.  53.  Orib'af.  Eufio- 
rifi.  L.  1.  C.  lo. 

In  Summer  eat  and  drink  ofteh,  but  little  at  a  Time 
for  the  Body  wants  frequent  Refrefhment.  For  this  Reafon 
it  will  be  convenietit  to  make  a  Dinner ;  Flefti  arid  Greens  are 
proper  Food.  Drink  ought  to  be  very  much  diluted,  that  it 
may  quench  the  Thirft,  without  Inflaming  ;  cold  Bathin^, 
Meat  roafted,  Aliment  of  a  cold  or  refrigerating  Nature  are  to 
be  .ufed.  Celfus ,  L.  l.C.  3. 

With  Refpeft  to  the  Summer,  it  is  worthy  of  Obfervation, 
that  the  Digeftion  is  not  fo  ftrong,  and  that  the  Appetites 
of  moft  People  are  not  fo  great  as  in  Winter,  for  the  very 
fame  Reaions  that  the  Inhabitants  of  warm  Climates  eat  lefs, 
and  digeft  folid  Food  with  more  Difficulty  thari  thofe  of  cold; 
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The  Cafe  feems  thus:  In  warm  Weather,  and  hot  Climates 
Heat  relaxes  the  animal  Fibres  in  general,  and  confequently  im¬ 
pairs  the  Elafticity  of  thofe  Which  form  the  Organs  of  Dige¬ 
ftion,  the  unavoidable  Confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  Ap¬ 
petite,  and  Power  of  changing  the  Aliment,  that  is,  of  Di¬ 
geftion,  muft  be  diminiftied.  Hence  the  Inhabitants  of  hot 
Climates  are  weak,  and  People  who  live  in  all  Climates 
are  not  fo  ftrong  in  Summer  as  in  Winter.  In  warm  Coun¬ 
tries  therefore,  and  in  Summer,  Providence  has  provided  Food 
fuitable  to  the  Climate  and  Seafon,  I  mean  Fruits  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Rice,  produced  in  fuch  Plenty  in  Southern 
Countries,  as  to  be  the  ufual  Food  of  the  Inhabitants,  is  an 
Aftringent*  which  their  Situation  in  Regard  to  Laxity  from 
Heat  feems  to  require.  Thefe  warm  Climates  alfo  are  well 
ftored  with  Aromatics,  which  are  known  by  Phyficians  to  pro¬ 
mote  Appetite  and  Digeftion,  by  increafing  the  Elafticity  of 
the  Fibres  which  compofe  the  Organs  fubfervient  to  both, 
arid  of  thefe  the  Inhabitants  make  confiderable  Ufe. 

On  the  Contrary,  Cold  contrails  the  animal  Fibres,  and 
increafes  their  Elafticity  j  hence  People  during  Winter  are 
ftronger,  eat  more,  and  digeft  better  than  in  Summer  ;  and 
hence  the  Northern  Nations  produce  a  Race  of  Men  more  ro- 
buft,  and  better  fuited  to  bear  Fatigue,  than  thofe  who  live  nearer 
the  Line.  Their  Food,  for  thefe  Reafons,  confifts  principal¬ 
ly  of  Animal  Plefti,  which  they  are  enabled  to  digeft,  and 
Providence  has  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  furnifh  the  cold 
Climates  with  many  aromatic  Vegetables,  becaufe  they  are  of 
little  or  no  Ufe  to  the  Inhabitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  own  Countrymen  who  change  this 
Climate  for  one  that  is  very  hot,  generally  fall  into  fome  very 
dangerous  Diftemper  ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  fame  Complaints 
arife  upon  removing  from  a  hot  Country  into  one  that  is  cold. 

•  The  Reafon  appears  plain  from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Ef- 
fe<fts  of  Heat  and  Cold.  In  the  fir  ft  Cafe,  our  People  are  ob¬ 
liged,  by  Neceffity,  whilft  on  Ship-board,  to  eat  Flefh  har¬ 
dened  by  Salt,  and  rendered  ftill  harder  by  the  Vinegar  it  is 
ufual  to  eat  with  it ;  or  elfe  farinaceous  Vegetables  unferment¬ 
ed,  both  which  are  very  difficult  to  digeft,  efpecially  when  the 
Organs  of  Digeftion  are  perpetually  growing  weaker,  by  Rea¬ 
fon  of  the  Heat,  and  a  proper  Degree  of  ftrong  Exercife,  which 
in  all  Climates  and  Seafons  ought  to  accompany  ftrong  Ali¬ 
ments,  cannot  be  ufed.  Others  by  Inclination  purfue  the  fame 
Method  of  Living  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  which  they  have 
been  ufed  to  in  England,  without  confidering  that  the  Powers 
of  Digeftion  are  altered. 

The  Cafe  is  juft  the  Reverfe,  wheh  a  Man  removes  from 
a  warm  Country  into  one  that  is  cold;  for,  though  he  is 
obliged  by  Neceffity,  or  makes  it  his  Choice,  to  live  on  Ali¬ 
ment  not  fo  eafily  changeable  by  the  animal  A&ions,  yet  as 
the  Fibres  grow  daily  ftronger  as  he  approaches  the  Pole, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Increafe  of  Cold,  the  bad  Effe&s  fpecified  in 
the  other  Inftance  are  prevented,  at  leaft  in  a  confiderable 
Degree. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon ablenefs  of  thole  Rules  laid  dowii 
by  the  Antients  with  Refpedf  to  Summer. 

/ESTATES.  Freckled  on  the  Face.  Pliny,  L.  28.  C.  12. 
fays,  thefe  are  to  be  taken  away  by  Calves-dung  mixed  with 
Oil,  and  Gum  Arabic. 

TSTHESIS.  "Aka-Q^crt?.  Senfation,  or  the  Faculty  or  Power 
of  Senfation.  Conjlantine. 

iESTHPHARA.  Incineration,  or  Burning  of  the  Flefti, 
or  any  other  Part  of  the  Body.  Caftellus  from  Dorneus. 

AESTUARlUAd.  The  Name  of  many  Inftruments,  con¬ 
trived  to  convey  Heat  to  the  whole,  or  particular  Parts  of 
the  Body,  in  Englifti  properly  called  Stoves.  Blancard  ex¬ 
plains  it  a  Vapour-batn,  which  is  but  one  Species  of  Mftua - 
riufn. 

iESTUATIO.  It  fignifies  in  fome  Authors  the  Boiling  up 
of  Liquors,  which  effervefee,  or  ferment,  when  mixed  toge¬ 
ther.  But  it  is  not  claffical  in  this  Senfe. 

AESTUS.  Heat  of  any  Sort,  whether  raifed  by  Fire,  Dif¬ 
tempers,  Medicines,  Effervefcence,  or  Fermentation. 

./ETAS.  Age.  Different  Ages  are  fubjedft  to  Diftempersj 
which  do  not  fo  frequently  happen  in  others.  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hippocrates,  Apb.  24.  L.  3;  new-born  Infants  are 
fubjeft  to  Aphthae,  or  Thrufties,  Pukings,  Coughs,  Want  of 
Sleep,  Startings  in  their  Sleep  (&0oi)  Inflammations  of  the  Na¬ 
vel,  and  Running  of  the  Ears. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Celfus  has  tranflated  this  Paffage,  L. 

2.  C.  t.  literally,  except  that  he  has  omitted  <t »o0o»;  which  I 
have  tranflated  as  above,  Starting  ifi  the  Sleep.  Ofe  fignifies 
Feat,  or  the  Caufes  of  Fear,  and  no  Diftemper  that  I  know 
of..,, 

When  Children  arrive  at  the  Age  of  breeding  Teeth,  they 
are  affe&ed  with  Pains  and  Exulcerations  of  their  Gums,  Fe<* 
vers,  Convulfions,  Diarrhoeas,  efpecially  when  they  breed  their 
Fore-teeth,  which  are  called  Canine.  Thefe  are  very  danger¬ 
ous,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  are  of  A  coftive  Habit,  Hipp.  Apht 
L.  3.  25.  Celfus,  L.i,C,  1. 

to 
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r  a  more  advanced  Age*  they  are  fubje$  to  Inflammations 
of  the  Tonfils,  Diftorfions  of  the  Spine  (as  Celfu9  tranflates  the 
Paffage)  Difficulty  in  Breathing,  round  Worms,  and  Afcarides, 
Warts,  Tumors  of  the  parotid  Glands,  Stranguries,  King’s 
Evil,  and  many  other  Tumors,  but  efpecially  thole  above-men¬ 
tioned.  Hipp.  Aph.  L .  3.  26.  Celfus,  L.  2.  C.  I. 

I  have  tranllated  Xarvp»«<7^,  Tumors  of  the  parotid  Glands, 
inDeference  to  the  Judgment  of  Heurnius,  tho’  I  fufpeil  it  ligni¬ 
tes  an  Achor,  or  feald  Head  5  it  cannot  fignify  a  Satyriafis,  be- 
caufe  Children  are  not  fubjeft  to  it  ;  the  other  Signification  of 
the  Word  is  a  Leprofy,  which  Children  are  not  often  affect¬ 
ed  with.  Now,  as  Children  are  very  often  troubled  with 
feald  Heads,  which  is  fomething  like  a  Leprofy,  it  feems  not 
tmlikely  that  Hippocrates  may  mean  an  Achor,  efpecially  as 
that  is  not  otherwife  taken  Notice  of  in  this  Catalogue  of 
Diftempers  to  which  Children  are  fubjeCt.  Celfus  omits  it. 

As  Children  approach  to  Puberty,  they  are  affliCted  with 
many  of  the  Diforders  above-mentioned,  with  long  Fevers,  and 
Haemorrhages  from  the  Nofe.  Hipp.  Aph.  L,  3.  17.  Celfus , 
X*  2.  C.  x. 

The  Lives  of  Children  are  moft  endangered^  from  Diftem¬ 
pers  about  the  fortieth  Day,  others  at  the  feventh  Month, 
others  at  the  feventh  Year,  and  others  again  at  the  Time  of 
Puberty.  And  whatever  Diforders  Children  are  affeCfed  with, 
which  do  not  ceafe  in  Men  at  the  Time  of  Puberty  (Cel¬ 
fus  adds,  or  at  the  firft  Coition)  and  in  Women  at  the  Erup¬ 
tion  of  the  Menfes,  are  ufually  very  obftinate,  and  continue  a 
long  Time.  Hippocrates ,  Aph.  L.  3.  C.  28. 

This  Paffage  I  have  tranflated  according  to  the  Explication 
of  Celfus ,  L.  2.C.  1. 

Youth  is  particularly  fubjeCt  to  Spitting  of  Blood,  Confump- 
tions,  acute  Fevers,  Epilepfies,  and  the  like  Diforders.  Hipp. 
Aph.  L.  3.  29,  Celfus ,  L.  2.  C.  1. 

They  who  are  advanced  beyond  Youth  are  moft  liable  to  be 
affe&ed  with  Afthmas,  Pleurifies,  Peripneumonies,  Lethargies, 
Phrenfies,  burning  Fevers,  chronical  Diarrhoeas,  Cholera  Mor¬ 
bus,  Dyfenteries,  Lienteries,  and  Piles.  Hipp.  Aph.  L.  3.  30. 
Celfus,  L.  2.  C.  1. 

Old  People  are  affli&ed  with  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Coughs 
from  Catarrhs,  Stranguries,  Dyfuries,  Pains  in  the  Joints  and 
Kidnies,  Vertigos,  Apoplexies,  Cachexies,  Itchings  all  over 
the  Body,  Want  of  Sleep,  too  much  Moifture  in  the  Inteftines, 
Eyes,  and  Nofe,  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  Glaucomas,  and  Thick- 
nefs  of  Hearing.  Hippocrates ,  Aph.  L.  3.  31.  To  thefe  Celfus 
adds,  that  fuch  as  are  lean,  and  thin,  are  principally  affe&ed 
with  Loofeneffes,  Diftillations  (Catarrhs)  Pains  in  the  Vifcera, 
and  of  the  Sides  ;  but  they  who  are  fat,  are  more  fubjedt  to 
acute  Diftempers,  and  Difficulties  of  Breathing,  of  which  they 
frequently  die  fuddenly,  and  which  feldom  happens  to  thofe 
that  are  thin.  L.  2.  C.  i> 

Celfus  makes  alfo  the  Obfervations  following  on  the  different 
Ages  : 

The  Differences  of  Age,  as  to  Health,  are  thus  confidered 
with  Refpeft  to  the  four  Seafons  of  the  Year.  Children  and 
Youth  bordering  upon  Childhood  are  in  their  beft  Health  in 
the  Spring,  and  are  faf eft  in  the  Beginning  of  Summer.  Old 
Men  are  moft  vigorous  in  Summer  and  the  firft  Part  of  Au¬ 
tumn.  Winter  agrees  beft  with  young  Men  and  the  Middle* 
aged.  Winter  is  moft  prejudicial  to  old  Age,  as  Summer  is  to 
Youth.  Celfus ,  L.  2.  C.  1. 

Middle  Age  is  the  fafeft,  becaufe  it  is  in  no  Danger  from 
the  Heat  of  Youth,  nor  the  Coldnefs  of  old  Age.  Celfus ,  L. 
2.  C.  I. 

Aetius  lays  down  the  following  Rules  for  the  Management 
of  People  in  different  Ages  : 

An  Infant  ought  to  be  nourilhed  by  Milk,  till  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  Firmnefs;  after  which  it  may  be  fed  with  Crums 
of  Bread  in  Wine  mixed  with  Honey,  fweet  Wine  or  Milk, 
and,  after  a  little  while,  with  a  poached  Egg  ;  for  Food  which 
requires  Chewing  is  filled  with  Saliva  in  their  Mouths.  The 
Drink  muft  be  diluted  Wine.  When  you  can  fafely  venture 
to  give  Food  made  of  Corn  (which  is  commonly  about  the 
twentieth  Month)  by  Degrees,  and  in  an  artful  Way  difufe 
it  to  the  Breaft.  If  it  falls  into  a  Diftemper  after  Wean¬ 
ing,  put  it  to  the  Breaft  again.  When  the  Difeafe  is  gone, 
ufe  your  beft  Care  to  nourifti  and  reftore  it,  and  then  fet  about 
Weaning  it  as  before.  Aetius ,  Tetrabib.  l.  Serm.  4.  C.  28. 

Weaned  Infants  muft  be  diverted  and  recreated  all  Manner 
of  Ways,  and  their  Aliment  muft  be  light,  and  of  good  Juice. 
But  the  Child  who  has  a  good  Temperament  of  Body  muft 
not  be  buffered  to  drink  much  Wine,  for,  in  hot  and  moift  Bo¬ 
dies,  Wine  fills  the  Head  with  Vapours.  Nor  is  it  my  Opi* 
nion  that  they  jfhould  be  forbid  cold  Water  ;  for,  in  hot 
Weather  efpecially,  and  the  Intervals  of  Eating,  I  allow  them 
the  Drinking  of  it,  provided  it  be  good. 

At  feven  Years  old  let  them  be  taught  the  Elements  of  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  put  into  the  Hands  of  Mafters  of  known  Mild- 
jaefs  and  Humanity.  From  fourteen  to  twenty-one  is  their 
proper  Time  to  exercife  themfelves  in  the  Study  of  Philofophy, 
They  are  te  b®  forbidden  the  Ufe  ©f  Venus.  Wine  is  to  be 
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drank  fparingly,  and  their  Exercifes  are  to  be  increafed.  When 
they  have  attained  to  Manhood,  and  are  in  full  Vigour  of 
Age,  a  more  remifs  Way  of  Living,  and  Relaxation  of  Re. 
gimen,  with  Refpedt  to  Body  and  Mind,  agree  beft  with 
them.  But  when  natural  Heat  begins  to  leffen,  and  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Cold  to  operate  on  the  Habit,  their  Exercifes  of  Body, 
of  what  Kind  foever,  are  to  be  blackened  by  Degrees,  and  theix 
Proportion  of  Food  by  little  and  little  is  to  be  diminifhed. 
Aetius,  Tetrabib.  1.  Serin.  4.  Cap.  29. 

The  Regimen  for  Old  Age. 

Natural  old  Age  is  a  cold  and  dry  Temperament  of  Body, 
the  Effedt  of  Longevity.  For  when  the  effential  Parts  of  the 
Body,  with  the  native  Heat,  wafte  away  by  Degrees,  and  the 
Organs  grow  drier  than  is  convenient  for  Service,  both  the  Ac¬ 
tions  are  performed  in  a  more  languid  Manner,  and  the  Ani¬ 
mal  himfelf  finks  in  Bulk,  grows  little,  lean,  and  extenuated. 
As  Drynefs  comes  on  more  and  more,  Rugofity  fucceeds  Lean- 
nefs,  with  Weaknefs  of  Limbs,  and  a  tottering  Motion.  Who¬ 
ever  then  underftands  the  Theory  of  Coldnefs  and  Drynefs, 
will  make  a  proper  Phyfician  for  an  old  Man,  He  knows 
that  thefe  Qualities  are  to  be  corrected  by  fuch  Things  as  heat 
and  moiften  ;  fuch  are  warm  Baths  of  fweet  W aters,  drink¬ 
ing  good  Wine,  and  Aliments  which  warm  and  moiften  at 
the  fame  Time,  and  moderate  Fridfions  with  Oil  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  then  Walking,  or  Geftation,  within  the  Bounds  of  Laffi- 
tude.  An  old  Man  muft  eat  often,  but  little,  for  an  Excefs  in 
Quantity  hurts  him  much.  He  is  allowed  to  eat  three  Times 
in  a  Day  j  about  the  third  Hour  let  him  break  his  Faft,  on 
good  Bread,  and  the  fineft  clarified  Honey.  At  the  feventh  Hour, 
after  Fridtion,  and  fuch  Exercifes  as  are  proper  for  old  Men,  let; 
him  walh,  and  fit  down  to  Dinner. 

And  here  let  his  firft  Dilh  confift  of  fuch  Things  as  mollify 
the  Belly,  fuch  as.  Garden  Sallads  of  Beets  and  Mallows,  af¬ 
ter  that  he  may  eat  Sea-fifh,  and  fuch  as  live  about  the  Rocks  j 
after  this  Meal  let  him  repofe  a  While,  and  then  ufe  fome 
moderate  Motion.  At  Supper  let  him  abftain  from  Fifh,  let 
his  Meat  be  of  good  Juice,  that  will  not  eafily  corrupt,  fuch 
as  a  Pullet,  or  other  Fowl,  boiled  in  pure  Water  only,  and  with¬ 
out  Sauce.  Wine  is  very  beneficial  to  old  Men,  not  only  as 
it  diffufes  a  Warmth  throughout  the  whole  Body,  but  alfo  as  it 
purges  the  Serum  of  the  Blood  by  Urine,  which  is  needful  for 
moft  of  them,  becaufe  they  abound  with  aqueous  Superfluities/ 
Aetius ,  Tetrablblos  1.  Serm.  4.  C.  30. 

XETHALE.  \Ai0a%7.  Soot.  It  is  fometimes  wrote 
’'a (9 olM.  See  Fuligo. 

XETHALES.  From  ’Ai),  always,  and  0<*N\w»  to  be  green* 
a  Name  for  the  Sempervivum,  Houfeleek. 

XETHER.  A  Word  much  ufed  by  natural  Philofophers,  to 
fignify  an  extremely  fine  Fluid,  that  pervades  all  Bodies,  of 
which  nothing  is  known,  not  even  fo  much  as  its  Exiftence. 

But  the  Name  of  /Ether  has  been  given  to  an  extremely  light 
and  penetrating  Fluid,  made  of  Spirit  of  Wine  deprived  of  its 
Phlegm  by  Diftillation  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  of  which  we  have 
the  following  Account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions : 

The  /Ether  of  Plants  appears  to  be  almoft  deftitute  of  all  grofs 
Air,  from  placing  it  under  the  Receiver  of  the  Air-pump ;  for, 
exhauft  the  Air  ever  fo  accurately,  this  atherial  Liquor  remains 
unmoved,  nor  does  it  emit  any  Air-bubbles  which  immediately 
arife  in  other  Liquors,  and  according  as  their  Quantity  of  in- 
trinfic  Air  is  greater,  fo  much  the  fooner  are  fuch  Liquors  pu6 
into  Agitation,  and  emit  alfo  more  Froth,  and  more  vehe¬ 
ment  Ebullitions  in  Proportion  to  their  Vifcidity.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  this  /Ether  may  be  preferved  beft  (becaufe  with¬ 
out  any  Diminution)  under  the  Receiver  in  Vacuo,  whereas, 
on  the  Contrary,  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  its  Parts  foon  eva¬ 
porate,  and  its  whole  Bulk  vanilhes. 

This  Experiment  failed  remarkably,  as  we  learn  from  a  Note 
in  the  Abridgement  of  the  Tranfaftions.  But  I  am  well  in¬ 
formed  it  would  have  fucceeded,  if  the  Spirit  made  Ufe  of 
in  the  Preparation  of  the  /Ether  had  been  concentrated  upon  the 
Flowers  of  Zinc. 

A  little  of  it,  poured  on  the  Surface  of  the  Hand,  affedfs  ifc 
with  a  Senfe  of  Cold,  equal  to  that  from  the  Contact  of  Snow, 
and  blow  upon  it  but  once  or  twice  with  your  Mouth,  imme¬ 
diately  your  Hand  becomes  dry.  Beware,  however,  of  ap¬ 
proaching  a  lighted  Candle  with  yout  Hand  thus  wet,  left  ifi 
take  Fire  and  burn  you.  This  Experiment  fucceeded. 

It  caufes  fuch  a  Stridor  and  Hilling,  being  poured  upon  hof 
Water,  as  is  frequently  occafioned  by  a  Piece  of  hot  Iron 
thrown  into  it.  Take  a  Lump  of  Sugar,  let  it  imbibe  fome  of 
this  atherial  Liquor,  and  put  it  into  a  Veffel  full  of  hot  Water, 
the  Sugar  will  indeed  fink  to  the  Bottom,  but  the  atherial  Li¬ 
quor  rulhing  violently  forth,  excites  a  great  Ebullition  in  the 
Water.  If  one  Spoonful  of  this  /Ether  be  poured  into  a  Cop¬ 
per  Pot  full  of  boiling  Water,  without  any  Sugar  in  it,  and  you 
approach  immediately  with  a  Candle,  or  lighted  Paper,  inftant- 
ly  there  iffues  from  the  Water  very  great  Lightning.  The 
Handle  of  the  Spoon,  as  well  as  the  Tongs  for  holding  and 
applying  the  lighted  Paper,  muft  be  of  a  proper  Length,  that 
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the  Effufion  of  the  eetherial  Liquor  upon  the  hot  or  boiling 
Water,  and  the  Application  of  the  lighted  Candle,  or  Paper, 
may  be  performed  at  the  fame  Time ;  otherwife  the  /Ether  is 
immediately  dilHpated,  without  any  fuch  Effe£l.  There  is 
therefore  Need  of  an  Affiftant,  or  of  both  Hands,  and  all'o  of 
a  Room  where  Entrance  may  readily  be  given  to  frelh  Air, 
p'roportionable  to  the  Magnitude  of  the  Flalh  of  Lightning 
which  fo  rarefies  the  Air,  as  to  endanger  the  Stoppage  of  Refpi- 
ration.  This  Experiment  fucceeded. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  this  /Ether  is  both  Fire  and  a  very 
fluid  Water,  but  fo  volatile  that  it  foon  evaporates,  and  that  it 
is  the  pureft  Fire,  infomuch  that,  if  kindled  in  a  thoufand 
Times  the  Quantity  of  cold  Water,  it  burns  unextinguilh- 
able.  Therefore,  if  you  take  an  earthen  Veflel  of  any  Magni¬ 
tude,  whofe  Mouth  or  Orifice  may  be  one  or  two  Yards  wide, 
but  the  inferior  Latitude  of  the  Veflel  may  contain  fix  hun¬ 
dred  or  fix  thoufand  Gallons  of  Water,  the  Experiment  will 
be  the  fame,  pour  on  the  Top  but  one  Ounce,  or  a  fmall  Vial 
full  of  this  /Ether ,  and  apply  to  it  a  lighted  Wax  Candle,  it 
takes  Fire  immediately,  burns  placidly,  is  fo  far  from  being 
extinguifhed  by  the  moft  profufe  Superaffufion  of  common 
Water,  that  it  much  increafes  the  Vehemence  of  the  Flame, 
and  lafts  till  the  fubtile  Parts  of  the  Ether  are  confumed  and 
ventilated  by  the  Flame.  This  Experiment  fhould  be  made  in  a 
large  and  lofty  Room,  not  in  Danger  of  taking  Fire* 

The  Senfe  of  Touch  does  not  manifeft  the  leaft  Oilinefs  or 
Fatnefs  in  this  eetherial  Liquor,  notwithftanding  that  it  is  the 
true,  natural,  and  only  Difl’olvent,  or  Menftruum  of  all  Fat, 
Oil,  Rofin,  and  Gum  whatfoever  :  By  Means  whereof  all 
Sorts  of  Fat,  and  every  Kind  of  Fire  or  Flame  is  extricated 
by  a  fpeedy,  fafe,  and  pleafant  Operation*  On  thefe  Ac¬ 
counts  it  is,  that  this  eetherial  Liquor  will  not  unite  with  any 
Kinds  of  Salts  whatfoever,  but  all  Sorts  of  Oils,  Pitch,  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Opobalfams,  Camphire,  Wax,  Ambergris,  Sperma 
Ceti,  Maftic,  Mulk,  Copal,  and  the  like,  it  diffolves  moft 
readily,  and  with  the  greateft  Eafe  extracts  their  beft  Ef- 
fences. 

And  indeed  a  wonderful  Harmony  is  obfervable  betwixt 
Gold  and  this  Ether ,  even  greater  than  between  Gold  and 
Aqua  Regia  ;  infomuch  as  from  hence  Gold  appears  to  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  the  Nature  of  Oils  than  of  Earths.  If  a  Piece 
of  Gold  be  diflolved  in  the  belt  Aqua  Regia,  and  upon  the 
Solution,  cold,  be  poured  half  an  Ounce,  or  what  Quanti¬ 
ty  you  pleafe  of  the  eetherial  Liquor,  {hake  the  Glafs  care¬ 
fully,  and  all  the  Gold  will  pafs  Into  the  eetherial  Liquor,  and 
the  Aqua  Regia,  robbed  of  all  its  Gold,  will  prefently  depofit 
the  Copper  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel  as  a  white  Powder, 
which,  turning  of  a  green  Colour,  contains  the  Portion  of 
Copper  wherewith  the  Gold  was  adulterated.  The  Ether 
will  fwim  like  Oil  on  the  Surface  of  the  corrofive  Waters. 
This  Experiment  deferves  the  utmoft  Attention  ;  for  here  the 
heavieft  of  all  Bodies,  Gold,  is  attracted  by  this  very  light  Ether , 
or  (whereas  the  Air,  which  with  a  common  Force  prefies  alike 
all  Bodies,  is  here  excluded,  and  the  Ether  itfelf  encompaffes 
and  touches  the  Surface  of  the  Water)  the  Gold,  by  the  Force 
of  its  Gravity,  as  by  an  Impulfe,  would  defcend  from  thence  ; 
or,  laftly,  this  Phaenomenon  is  owing  to  a  certain  Harmony  and 
Similitude  of  both  of  them.  This  Experiment  was  (hewn  and 
fucceeded. 

Ether  then  is  certainly  the  moil  noble,  efficacious,  and  ufe- 
ful  Inftrument  in  all  Chymiftry  and  Pharmacy,  ubt  enim  ignis 
potentialis ,  ibi  aftuali  non  opus  ejl,  inafmuch  as  Effences  and 
eflential  Oils  are  extraded  by  it  immediately,  without  fo  much 
as  the  Mediation  of  Fire,  from  Woods,  Barks,  Roots,  Herbs, 
Flowers,  Berries,  Seeds,  &c.  from  Animals,  and  their  Parts 
too.  Thus  from  Caftor,  by  a  certain  Manufadlion,  may 
be  prepared  an  Oil,  fweeter  than  that  of  Cinnamon,  and 
alfo  the  true  Oil  of  Saffron,  and  all  by  this  particular  En- 
cheirefis,  without  the  Help  of  Fire  or  Diftillation.  For  an 
Example  of  our  Method,  take  Mint,  Sage,  or  Orange-peels, 
Cinnamon,  &c.  or  all  thefe  together ;  cut  and  bottle  them  ; 
pour  upon  them  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  the  eetherial  Liquor’ 
and,  after  it  has  flood  an  Hour  in  a  cold  Place,  fill  up  the 
Bottle  with  cold  Water,  and  you  (hall  fee  the  effential  Oil 
fwimming  upon  the  Water  poured  upon  them,  eafily  feparable 
by  the  Funnel.  Of  this  effential  Oil,  one  Drop  only  upon  a 
Lump  of  Sugar  manifefts  to  the  Tafte,  &c.  the  medical  Virtues 
of  the  Plant,  exquifitely  drawn  out,  comprehended  in  this 
Effence,  defervedly  named  COS,  as  containing  the  Colour 
Odor,  and  Sapor,  or  Tafte,  of  the  Plant,  or  Plants.  In  like 
Manner  the  eflential  Oils  of  Exotics  are  eafily  prepared.  This 
fucceeded.  It  is  not  however  a  true  eflential  Oil,  but  an  ex- 
ceffive  ftrong  Tin&ure,  which  you  may  call  the  Effence. 

Of  the  like  Ufe  it  is  in  the  animal  Kingdom,  where  it 
produces  an  eflential  Oil  of  Phofphorus;  as  likewife  in  the 
mineral  Kingdom,  though  not  fo  immediately,  becaufe  the 
Refolution  of  Earths  muft  proceed.  Moreover,  it  is  eafily 
proved,  that  the  fame  Liquor  extradls  the  pureft  Gold,  or 
every  Part  of  the  golden  Syftem  from  any,  or  all  the  bafer 
Minerals,  and  that  this  Gold,  thus  extricated,  is  by  this  one 
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Operation  better  and  fooner  purified  than  by  Fufion  of  Mineral 
with  Antimony. 

This  our  Water  is  neither  corrofive  nor  joined  with  ap¬ 
parent  Corrofives  ;  wherefore  fill  as  many  Bottles  with  eethe¬ 
rial  Water  as  there  are  Sorts  of  Salts,  and  into  the  firft 
Drop  by  Drop  diftil  Oil  of  Vitriol  ;  put  into  the  fecond 
Spirit  of  Sea-falt;  into  the  third.  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  of  Alum, 
or  of  Sal  Ammoniac  prepared  with  Water,  or  the  Lixivium  of 
Tartar,  or  rectified  Vinegar,  all  the  Salts  immediately  fink  to 
the  Bottom  :  Befides,  it  is  the  lighteft  of  all  Liquors  ;  for, 
fill  any  Veflel  with  twenty  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,  the  fame, 
emptied,  will  contain  but  feven  Ounces  of  Ether.  It  is  the 
very  Ens,  or  Being,  moft  pure  of  Flame  ;  wherefore  neither 
Soot  nor  Afhes  are  ever  found  upon  its  Deflagration.  Thii 
fucceeded. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Frobenius  ;  but  to  make  this  Paper  more  than  a 
mere  Harangue,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  fubjoin  two  Para¬ 
graphs  out  of  a  Paper  of  that  excellent  Cliymift  Mr.  Godfrey; 
Dr.  Frobenius’s  bellow- labourer,  in  thefe  Experiments  which 
he  delivered  in  when  this  Ether  was  made  public  before  us. 

Peb.  19,  1 7 That  this  Liquor  Etherius  was  formerly 
very  much  efleemed  and  enquired  into,  doth  clearly  appear 
by  an  Experiment  I  made  formerly  for  my  worthy  Mafter, 
Efquire  Boyle,  by  the  Means  of  a  metallic  Solution,  namely, 
by  the  Solution  of  crude  Mercury  united  with  the  Phlogiftori 
Vini,  or  other  Vegetables,  and  this  Ether  fwam  on  the  Top 
of  the  Solution,  which  I  feparated  per  Fritorium.  Note,  This 
is  what  I  have  done  formerly  in  Efquire  Boyle’s  Laboratory, 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  very  well  acquainted  with  it  too; 
which  by  Reafon  of  Shortne/s  of  Life  was  not  brought  to  a 
full  End,  to  do  it  fo  readily  in  Quantity.  But  when  Dr.  Fro¬ 
benius,  by  Experiments  on  this  in  my  Laboratory,  did  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  greater  Quantity,  he  wanted  to  fee  how  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  had  gone  on  with  it  in  his  Book.  There  we  faw 
that  great  Man’s  Application  in  Fol.  330.  that  he  had  done  it 
cum  01.  Vitr.  &  Sp.  Vini. 

This  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  the  Sp.  Vini  Etherius ,  only 
there  is  a  Difference  in  the  Procefs.  The  Liquor  Etherius 
is  made  with  equal  Parts  in  Meafure,  not  Weight.  The  up¬ 
per  yellow  Liquor  is  feparated  from  the  inardent  fulphureous 
per  Tritorium.  The  inferior  Liquor  is  thrown  away,  and  the 
fuperior  yellow  is  put  into  a  Retort  to  be  diftilled  with  the 
moft  gentle  Heat  ;  and  the  Extraction  of  the  eetherial  Liquid 
continued  fo  far  until  the  fuperior  Hemifphere  feels  cold,  and  the 
Retort  being  clapped  in  the  Hand,  there  is  found  in  the  Receiver 
a.  Vino-fulphureous  Gas  very  eetherial.  Let  the  Sulphur  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  adding  an  Alcali,  and  gently  throwing  it  in  till  all 
Ebullition  ceafes,  and  the  Liquor  will  not  farther  ftrike  itfelf 
againft  the  Hand,  but  will  ftrangely  attract  it.  Then  the  Al¬ 
cali  will  go  to  the  Bottom  of  itfelf,  or  precipitate  itfelf  in  the 
common  Water.  Abridgement  of  the  Pbilofophical  Franfaffions ; 
Vol.  8.  P.  744.  ad  P.  747. 

iETHERlA  HERBA.  Eryngo.  Ceelius  Aurelianus. 

AETHES.  ’a nht;.  From  a  Negative,  and  «0o?,  Cuftom* 
unufual,  not  according  to  Cuftom.  The  Word  *a$«6  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Spittle,  Hippocrates,  Preeditt.  L.  1.  122.  buG 
Foefius  alters  the  Reading  to  ’Et^Ssa,  with  the  greateft  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Reafon. 

^ETHIOPICUM  CUMINUM.  .Ethiopic  Cummin.  See 

CUMINUM. 

ETHIOPICUS  LAPIS.  The  Ethiopian  Storie,  affirmed 
by  Oribafius  to  be  of  more  Virtue  than  the  Haematites,  the  Me- 
litites,  the  Gala&ites,  or  the  Schiftos.  It  is  brought  from  Ethio- 
pia,  and  is  of  the  Colour  of  greenilh  Jafper.  It  is  refolved  in¬ 
to  a  Juice  of  a  milky  Colour,  but  of  a  biting  Tafte.  Oribafius 
L.  15.  C.  1. 

Ethiopis ,  Offic.  Ger.  634.  Lmac.  779.  Chab.  435.  Rail 
Hift.  I.543.  Ethiopis  Mult  is,  J.  B.  3.  315.  Ethiopis  folds 
finuofis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  241.  Sclarea  vulgaris  lanuginofa,  amplijji - 
mo  folio ,  Tourn.  Inft.  179.  Elem.  Bot.  148.  Sclarea  Ethio - 
pica,  five  Ethiopis,  laciniatis ,  id  non  laciniatis  folds ,  Park.  Theati 
57.  Horminum  Ethiopicum  incanum  folds  fmuofis ,  Ethiopis  dic¬ 
tum,  Herm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  318.  Volck.  Flor.  Nor.  214; 
Horminum  Ethiopicum  folds  finuofis ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  392. 
Ethiopian  Clary.  Dale's  Pharmacologia. 

Ethiopis  has  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Mullen,  very  hairy  and 
thick,  and  ftanding  in  a  Circle  about  the  Head  of  the  Root. 
The  Stalk  is  quadrangular,  thick,  and  rugged,  like  that  of 
Baum,  or  the  Woolly  -  headed  Burdock,  befet  with  many 
Branches.  The  Seeds  are  of  the  Size  of  bitter  Vetches,  and 
two  in  a  Cell.  It  {hoots  forth  many  long,  thick,  and  clam¬ 
my  tailed  Roots  from  one  Head,  which  blacken  as  they  grow 
dry,  and  harden  fo  as  to  look  like  Horns.  It  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Meffenia  and  about  Mount  Ida.  Dio fco rides,  Lib.  4, 
C.  105. 

This  Defctiption  is  repeated  Word  for  Word  by  Oribafius ; 

L.  11.  H 

It  firft  comes  up  with  Leaves  of  the  Breadth  of  a  Hand,  and 
not  much  longer,  and  covered  on  both  Sides  with  Plenty  of 
foft  Down  as  it  were  Lint,  otherwife  not  much  unlike  the 

Y  y  ..  soinmoji 
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common  Garden-clary,  channelled  in  fome  Plants,  fome  jagg-* 
cd,  others  not.  From  the  Midft  of  thefe  {hoots  up  a  fquare 
Stalk,  hairy  in  like  Manner,  and  furrounded  with  Leaves  like 
the  former,  but  often  Idler,  and  thick  befet  with  Branches,  on 
which  at  the  Joints  hand  the  Flowers  in  Whorles. 

They  confift  of  two  Leaves,  forming  a  clofe  Lmpalement 
like  thofe  of  common  Clary,  of  a  fnowy  White,  one  of  them 
which  is  raifed  and  gathered  like  a  Wfoman  s  Hood,  produc¬ 
ing  from  its  Bofom,  which  is  concave,  like  the  Lip  of  May¬ 
weed,  yellow  Clufters,  and  a  Silver-coloured  Pointal.  The 
Flower-cup  is  oblong,  cut  into  five  Divifions,  and  almoft  hid 
by  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Down,  It  has  the  {linking  Smell 
of  Archangel,  or  the  Hedge-Nettle.  The  Root  is  fibrous  ; 
the  Seeds  are  four  in  a  Cell,  not  two  only,  as  C.  Bauhi- 
nus,  and  Parkinfon  from  him,  have  related,  like  the  Seeds 
of  Clary,  of  a  dark  Brown,  and  triangular.  It  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  in  Greece  and  Illyria.  There  are  two  Species  of  this 
Herb  ;  one  with  jagged  Leaves,  and  another  whofe  Leaves  are 
whole  and  even  round  the  Edge.  Raii  Hijl.  Vol.  I . 

It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  Summer ;  its  Root 
is  the  Part  in  Ufe.  Dale. 

The  Decodlion  of  the  Root,  drank,  relieves  the  Sciatica, 
Pleurify,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and  Hoarfenefs.  It  is  taken  with 
Honey  in  the  Form  of  a  Lincfus.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  4.  Cap. 

105. 

The  fame  is  repeated,  after  Diofcorides,  by  Paulus  .Egineta, 
L.  7.  C.  3.  and  Dale  in  his  Pharmacologia. 

A Ethiopis  is  an  Ingredient  in  a  Drofaton,  again!!  Coughs  and 
Pleurifies,  defcribed  by  Myrepfus ,  Sett.  8.  Cap.  54. 

Pliny  relates,  that  the  Magicians  boafted,  that  the  /Ethiopis 
would  dry  up  Rivers  and  Ponds,  if  only  caft  into  them,  and  open 
every  Thing  that  is  {hut  at  a  Touch.  But  he  laughs  at  thefe 
monftrous  Accounts,  L.  26.  C.  4. 

iETHIQPS  MINERALIS.  /Ethiops  Mineral.  This  Me¬ 
dicine  takes  the  Name  from  the  Colour,  which  is  very  black.  It 
is  made  either  with  or  without  Fire.  The  Procefs  for  that 
made  with  Fire  is  thus : 

Take  an  unglazed  earthen  Veflel  that  will  bear  the  Fire, 
put  into  it  what  Quantity  of  Sulphur  you  pleafe,  let  it  melt  o- 
ver  the  Fire,  and,  during  the  Fufion,  mix  with  it,  by  Means 
of  an  iron  Spatula,  an  equal  Weight  of  Mercury  revived  from 
Cinnabar.  Set  the  Mixture  on  Fire,  and  when  the  Sulphur 
is  burnt  away,  the  remaining  Mafs,  which  is  black,  friable,  and 
heavy,  is  the  /Ethiops  Mineral. 

The  Dofe  of  this  Medicine  is,  according  to  Lemery,  betwixt 
eight  Grains  and  two  Scruples,  but  it  may  be  given  in  much 
larger  Quantities.  It  is  recommended  in  an  Afthma,  Epilep- 
fy,  Rheumatifm,  Venereal  Diforders,  and  King’s  Evil.  Le¬ 
mery. 

The  /Ethiops  Mineral  without  Fire  is  made  by  rubbing  equal 
Parts  of  crude  Mercury  and  Flowers  of  Sulphur  together,  till 
they  are  intirely  incorporated,  fo  as  Mercury  intirely  dis¬ 
appears,  in  a  glafs  Mortar,  according  to  the  Directions  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory ,  but  according  to  Wilfon,  in 
one  of  Iron.  It  requires  much  Labour  to  mix  the  Mercury  and 
Sulphur  intimately  together,  but  a  great  deal  of  this  may  be 
faved  by  warming  the  Mortar  over  a  gentle  Fire,  during  the 
Trituration,  for  then  they  unite  readily,  and  the  Medicine  can¬ 
not  be  worfe  for  it. 

The  /Ethiops  Mineral  does  not  mix  with  any  other  Sub- 
flance  without  Difficulty.  The  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  a 
Dram,  but  a  much  larger  Quantity  may  be  taken. 

Various  are  the  Accounts  given  of  this  Medicine  by  Authors. 
Some  recommend  it  in  all  Foulneffes  of  the  Skin,  old  Ulcers, 
and  every  Species  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  and  think  every 
one  agrees  that  it  is  effectual  in  deftroying  Worms.  Some  have 
affirmed,  that  it  will  give  a  white  Colour  to  Gold  carried  in  the 
Pocket,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  found  upon  the 
Plaifters  which  have  laid  on  the  Ulcers  of  thofe  that  have  been 
under  a  Courfe  of  it.  One  great  Advantage  which  attends 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  Danger  of  a  Salivation  from  its  Ufe, 
if  well  prepared,  but  I  do  not  think  this  any  Evidence  of  its 
Efficacy. 

But  Boerhaave  is  of  a  very  different  Opinion  with  RefpeCt 
to  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  /Ethiops  Mineral.  He  affirms,  it 
cannot  enter  the  LaCfeal  Veflels,  but  is  difcharged  out  of  the 
Inteftines  as  it  goes  in ;  however,  if  it  is  attended  with  great 
good  Fortune,  he  fays,  it  may  poffibly  kill  Worms,  and  that 
this  is  all  the  EffeCt  it  can  poffibly  have.  He  farther  alfo 
throws  out  a  Sufpicion,  that  fo  ponderous  and  unaCtive  a 
Mafs  may  do  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief  in  the  tender  Inte- 
flines  of  Children.  This  great  Man  appeals  to  Reafon,  and 
Iris  own  Experience,  for  the  Truth  of  what  he  afferts.  As 
to  Reafon,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  intimate  Union 
of  two  fuch  penetrating  Subfiances  as  Sulphur  and  Mercury, 
{hould  make  a  third  Body  utterly  unadive.  And  if  his  Ex¬ 
perience  did  not  furnifh  him  with  any  Evidence  of  the  Ef¬ 
ficacy  of  this  Medicine,  he  muff  have  been  very  unlucky  in 
this  Inftance,  for  it  has  certainly  done  great  Services  in  other 
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Hands;  but  to  confefs  the  Truth,  it  requires  a  long  Perfcve- 
rance,  in  order  to  have  any  great  Effcdls,  except  in  the  Cafe 
of  Worms. 

On  the  other  Hand  I  believe,  thofe  who  have  been  very  lavifh 
in  the  Praife  of  this  Medicine,  have  done  it  without  any  very 
good  Foundation,  for  it  has  the  kaft  Efficacy  of  all  the  Clafs  of 

Mercurials.  _  _ 

Upon  the  Whole  /Ethiops  Mineral  has  had  the  Fate  of  moft 

other  Medicines.  When  one  confiderable  Man  fpoke  well 
of  it,  this  was  fufficient  to  make  all  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Practice  of  Phyfic,  who  have  neither  Charadler  nor  Ideas  of 
their  own,  to  extol  it  beyond  all  Bounds  of  Credibility.  And 
the  Difapprobation  of  another  great  Man,  however  ill  founded, 
has  been  fufficient  to  fink  it  into  its  prefent  Difrepute. 

The  Proportion  of  the  Mercury  to  the  Sulphur,  in  this  Prepa¬ 
ration,  is  different  in  different  Authors.  Boerhaave  direds  three 
Parts  of  Sulphur  to  two  of  Mercury. 

Somewhat  in  Imitation  of  this  is  a  Medicine  of  much  greater 
Efficacy,  defcribed  firft,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Cockburn,  in  hia 
Treatife  on  a  Gonorrhaea,  and  now  generally  called 

tETHIOPS  ANTIMONIALIS.  It  is  thus  made:  Firft 
flux  equal  Parts  of  Antimony  and  Sea- fait  in  a  Crucible  for 
an  Hour,  then  let  the  Matter  cool,  break  the  Crucible,  and 
knock  off  the  Scoria,  then  rub  equal  Parts  of  the  Regulus 
made  in  this  Manner,  and  Mercury  together,  till  they  are 
incorporated.  This  requires  more  Labour  than  the  /Ethiops 
Mineral ,  but  largely  repays  the  Trouble  by  its  great  Efficacy, 
for,  I  believe,  there  are  few  Medicines  in  Ufe  of  equal  Vir¬ 
tue.  It  will  cure  moft  chronical  Diforders  of  the  Skin,  and  is 
admirable  in  all  Sorts  of  Obftrudions.  Hence  it  becomes  fer- 
viceable  in  the  King’s  Evil,  and  the  moft  obftinate  glandular 
Difeafes,  and  many  chronical  Diftempers  that  are  out  of  the 
Reach  of  other  Medicines.  I  do  not  give  a  great  deal  of  Cre¬ 
dit  to  Accounts  that  may  be  found  difperfed  in  medicinal  Au¬ 
thors  of  Cures  performed  on  cancerous  Patients,  but  I  have 
the  greateft  Reafon  to  attribute  the  Cure  of  two  Tumors,  that 
were  efteemed  cancerous  by  every  Body  that  examined  them, 
to  a  long  Ufe  of  this  Medicine,  and  Holt  Wafers,  which  in 
thefe  Cafes  were  drank  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Spring. 
In  Venereal  Diforders  of  a  long  Standing,  I  have  often  been 
a  Witnefs  of  fuch  Effects  as  I  have  not  feen  from  any  other 
mercurial  Medicine  whatever.  This,  like  all  Antimonials, 
will  contrail  an  emetic  Quality  by  being  expofed  to  the  Air* 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  Acid  it  imbibes.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  Quantity  of  a  Scruple,  or  more  in  fome  Confti- 
tutions,  but  I  have  learnt  to  begin  its  Ufe  in  a  fmaller  Quan¬ 
tity  from  an  Inftance  I  once  faw  of  its  proving  a  ftrong  Eme¬ 
tic,  when  there  was  no  Reafon  to  expedt  fuch  an  Effedl,  and 
when  the  Dofe  was  only  eight  Grains.  The  Cafe  was  that  of 
a  young  Lady,  who  had  complained  fome  Time  of  {hooting 
Pains  in  a  Tumor  of  her  Breaft.  The  very  fame  Morning 
another  Lady  took  fifteen  Grains  of  the  fame  Medicine, 
and  from  the  fame  Apothecary,  and,  as  I  was  well  informed, 
out  of  the  fame  Viol,  and,  notwithftanding  this,  in  the  laft 
Inftance  it  had  no  vifible  Operation,  though  it  adted  with  fo 
much  Violence  in  the  firft. 

iETHNA.  Rulandus  and  Johnfon  explain  this,  that  fub- 
terraneous*  invifible,  and  fulphureous  Fire,  which  calcines 
Rocks  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth.  Hence  they  call  igneous 
Meteors  that  appear  about  burning  Mountains  in  different 
Shapes,  ^Ethnici,  which  they  feem  to  think  the  Spirits  of 
Men. 

iETHOLICES.  ’AiSoXixe?.  From  WSw,  to  inflame.  Su¬ 
perficial  Puftules  of  the  Skin,  raifed  by  Heat.  They  feem  to 
mean  Boils. 

iETHYA.  "Ai0t >a..  A  Sea-fowl,  called  by  the  Latins  Mer * 
gus  or  Fulica.  A  Coot. 

iETHYIA.  ‘A»flw*.  Signifies  a  Mortar.  , 
iETlA.  ’A The  Caufe  of  a  Diftemper.  Hence 
iETIOLOGIA.  ’AmoXoyia,  ^Etiology ,  that  Part  of  the 
Theory  of  Phyfic,  which  explains  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  and 
their  concomitant  Symptoms. 

iETITES.  The  Eagle-Jlone ,  thus  diftinguilhed  by  Authors : 
/. Etites ,  Aquilee  lapis,  Offic.  /Etites,  feu  Aquilinus  lapis,  Worm. 
77.  Charlt.  Foff.  31.  /Etites ,  Schrod.  345.  Schw.  361. 
Kentm.  34.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metal.  «^8o.  Lapis  /Etites ,  Boet. 
375.  De  Laet.  114.  Matth.  1389.  ZEtitce,  Gefn.  de  Lap. 
IO.  p.  9.  Geoff.  Praeledl.  68.  /Etites ,  Ochreo  ferreus ,  Wodw. 
Att.  Tom.  2.  P.  1.  pag.  9.  Eagle-Stone.  A  Stone,  big, 
as  it  were,  with  another  Stone  rattling  in  its  Womb,  of  a  dark, 
ruffet,  or  Afh-Colour,  and  commonly  of  an  oval  Figure.  The 
Oriental  is  accounted  the  beft.  Dale. 

The  Stone  /Etites ,  being  {hook,  founds  as  if  it  were  pregnant 
with  another  Stone.  Tied  to  the  left  Arm,  it  retains  the 
Foetus  in  thofe  Women  who  are  fubjedt  to  mifearry  :  But,  in 
Time  of  Labour,  it  muft  be  taken  from  the  Arm,  and  tied 
to  the  Thigh,  and  the  Woman  will  be  delivered  without 
Pain.  Mixed  with  Bread,  it  finds  out  Thieves,  for  a  Thief 
will  never  be  able  to  fwallow  it,  after  he  has  chewed 
it.  Boiled  with  Victuals,  it  is  laid  to  work  the  fame 

Feat, 
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Feat,  and  that  a  Thief  cannot  eat  of  any  Thing  boiled  with 
it. 

Bruifed,  and  applied  with  Cyprian  or  Gleircine  Cerate,  or 
any  other  heating  Compofition,  it.  is  very  effectual  in  Gouts 
and  Palfies.  Aetius,  Tetrabib.  i.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  32.  P.  69. 
jF. 

Dale  having  cited  Shroder  for  the  fame  Virtue  which  Ae- 
tius  above  afcribes  to  this  Stone  in  retaining  the  Fcetus,  and 
facilitating  Labour,  with  this  Addition,  that  after  Delivery 
the  Stone  mull  immediately  be  removed  from  the  Thigh, 
for  Fear  it  fliould  draw  the  Womb  to  it,  fubjoins  the  following 
Remarks  from  Amman  : 

The  natural  EffeCts  of  the  Eagle-Jlone  are  commonly  magni¬ 
fied  on  Account  of  the  Traces  of  fome  Signature,  while 
it  is  believed  to  be  of  Service  in  Time  of  hard  Labour,  and 
to  facilitate  Delivery.  This  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  this  na- 
tural  EffeCl  of  the  Stone  was  by  Galen,  Pliny,  and  others, 
immediately  blended  and  overlaid  with  Superftitions.  For 
who  will  prove,  (1)  that  an  JEtites  tied  to  the  Arm  prevents 
Mifcarrying  ?  Which  too  is  an  EffeCt  contrary  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  (2)  That  the  JEtites  has  fuch  an  attractive  Power,  as 
to  make  the  Womb  fall  out  ?  Wormius,  P.  72.  and  Vale- 
riola  produce  their  Obfervations  as  to  this  laft.  But,  in  my 
Opinion,  thefe  Obfervations  are  not  well  grounded.  For  we 
know  by  Anatomy,  that  the  Uterus  is  held  faff  in  its  Si¬ 
tuation  by  Ligaments  formed  by  Nature  for  that  very  Pur- 
pofe.  How  then  can  this  Stone  work  fuch  an  EffeCt  ?  In¬ 
deed,  unlefs  a  Power  of  relaxing,  or  breaking  thefe  Liga¬ 
ments,  be  afcribed  to  it  by  the  forementioned  Authors,  we 
cannot  admit  the  Obfervation  of  Valeriola,  which  he  makes 
on  a  Woman  of  Valentia,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  Uterus  to 
be  drawn  out  of  its  Place,  by  the  violent  and  unfkilful  Hands 
of  the  Midwife,  which  has  fometimes  been  the  Cafe.  And 
yet  too  many  fuch  Abfurdities  are  inferted  among  anatomical 
Obfervations.  (3)  There  is  no  Proof  that  ever  this  Stone 
difcovered  if  Poifon  were  mixed  with  any  Thing,  as  is  re¬ 
ported.  (4)  That  it  finds  out  Thieves,  being  pulverifod  and 
mixed  in  their  Bread,  by  their  Incapacity  of  fwallowing  it, 
is  a  precarious  Abortion,  depending  on  a  fallible  Mark,  for 
Deglutition  may  be  hindered  by  other  Caufes.  (5)  It  nei¬ 
ther  procures  Love,  nor  increafes  Riches,  which  it  is  faid  to 
do.  (6)  Therefore  if  we  ought  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  let  us 
content  ourfelves  with  allowing  the  /Etites  the  fame  Virtue 
as  the  foaled  Earth,  in  malignant  Diftempers,  againft  Poifons, 
&c.  Dale. 

AETIUS.  There  appears  to  have  been  three  Phyficians  of 
this  Name,  who  all  made  themfelves  enough  known  to  be  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Learned. 

The  firft  was  Aetius  Sicanius ,  out  of  whofe  Writings,  toge¬ 
ther  with  others,  the  Book,  de  Atra  Bile ,  afcribed  to  Galen, 
is  faid  to  be  collected.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grac. 

The  Second  was  Aetius  of  Antioch,  a  Man  remarkable  for 
changing  his  Profeflion  foveral  Times,  and  for  being  a  great 
Patron  of  the  Arian  Herefy.  He  was  originally  bred  to  the 
Cultivation  of  Vines,  which  he  quitted,  and  took  up  the  Trade 
of  a  Gold  and  Silverfmith.  After  this  he  got  into  the  Service 
of  one  Sopolis  a  Phyfician,  and  then  being  fupplied  with  Money 
by  a  certain  Armenian,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Letters,  and,  upon 
•the  Credit  of  having  been  a  Servant  to  a  Phyfician,  fet  up  for 
one  himfelf ;  but  changed  once  again  his  Way  of  Life,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  holy  Orders,  where  he  feems  to  have  fucceeded 
fomewhat  better  than  in  Phyfic,  for  in  or  about  the  Year 
.361.  we  find  he  was  made  a  Bifhop. 

This  Aetius  appears  to  have  been  extremely  zealous  in  pro¬ 
pagating  the  Arian  Herefy,  which  he  carried  to  a  greater 
Length  than  even  the  Author  of  it  himfelf ;  it  is  for  this 
Reafon  that  he  has  incurred  the  Scandal  of  being  an  Atheift, 
which  however  muft  be  malicious,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
Man  who  was  an  Atheift,  would  be  very  follicitous  in  eftablifh- 
ing  any  Modes  of  Belief  with  RefpeCt  to  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion. 

Different  from  this,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Learned,  was  Aetius 
of  Amida,  whofe  Works  are  preferved.  He  is  faid  to  have 
lived  in  the  latter  End  of  the  fourth,  or  Beginning  of  the 
fifth  Century.  All  that  we  know  of  him  for  certain&is,  that 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  probably  ftudied,  and  into 
Coelo-Syria. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  Chriftian,  as  appears  from  two  Paf- 
fages  in  his  Works.  One  in  Tetrabiblos  2.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  50. 
where  he  gives  the  Method  of  extracting  any  Thing  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  ftick  in  the  Throat.  When  other  Ways  fail  he  ad- 
vifes  the  following  as  the  laft  Refuge,  and  on  which  he  feems 
to  lay  fome  Strefs  :  Turn,  fays  he,  to  the  Patient  and  bid  him 
attend,  then  fay,  Bone  come  out  (if  it  happens  to  be  a  Bone) 
•as  Jefus  Chrift  brought  Lazarus  out  of  the  Sepulchre  and  as 
Jonas  was  brought  out  of  the  Belly  of  the  Whale.  Then 
laying  hold  of  the  Throat,  fay,  Blafius  the  Martyr  and  Servant 
of  Chrift  fays,  Either  come  up  or  go  down. 

The  next  Paffage  I  would  bring  for  a  Proof  of  his  being 
&  Chriftian  is  in  Tetrabib,  4.  Serm,  I.  Chap,  u,  where  fpeak- 
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ing  of  the  Slings  of  Wafps  and  Bees,  he  favs,  that  the  venera¬ 
ble  and  vivifying  Image  of  the  Crofs,  engraved  upon  an  iron 
Seal  and  preiled  upon  the  Part  ftung,  is  of  great  Service,  pre¬ 
venting  all  Manner  of  Inflammation.  To  this  Prefoription  of 
Aetius,  I  muft  add,  and  I  hope  without  Danger  of  any  Im¬ 
putation  of  Superftition,  that  the  Remedy  he  advifes  has  great 
Effetfts  in  the  Cafes  he  mentions,  generally  taking  off  the 
Pain  and  preventing  Inflammation.  But  for  Fear  I  Ihould 
miflead  my  Readers,  I  muft  remark,  that  an  iron  Seal  withT 
out  the  F igure  ol  the  Crofs,  or  even  the  Blade  of  a  Knife,  will 
do  as  well. 


Thefe  PaiTages  prove  Aetius  a  Chriftian,  but  at  the  fame 
Time  fuch  a  one  as  brings  very  little  Credit  to  the  Faith  he 
profefied,  fince  a  fmall  Degree  of  Evidence  was ,  fufficient  to 
influence  his  Belief;  for,  though  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  admits  of  all  the  Proof  that  a  rcafonable  Man  could 
require,  yet  thefe  Fooleries,  the  EffeCts  of  a  miftaken  Zeal; 
which  he  feems  to  give  Credit  to,  are  not  in  the  leaft  coun¬ 
tenanced  either  by  Reafon  or  Revelation. 

Upon  the  Whole  Aetius  appears  to  have  been  a  very  cre¬ 
dulous  Man  in  many  Inftances,  and  was  far  from  giving 
the  Compofition  of  Medicines  which  had  acquired  a  CharaCter, 
with  a  Defign  to  expofe  them,  as  Dr.  Friend  thinks,  for  in  the 
very  Inftances  that  are  brought  to  prove  this,  I  mean  the  Col- 
lyrium  of  Danaus,  and  the  Antidotum  Ifotheos,  the  Author 
does  not  feem  to  difpute  the  Reality  of  the  Virtues  attri¬ 
buted  to  them,  but  mentions  their  great  Price  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance  with  a  View  to  increafe  his  Readers  Opinion  of  their 
Value.  .  .  , 

.....  )  .  u 

Notwithftanding  the  Credulity  of  Aetius,  he  is  a  very  va¬ 
luable  Author,  and  has  preferved  many  Things  confiderable 
with  Refpea  to  the  Praaice  of  Phyfic  in  his  CoUeSions  from 
Authors  whofe  Works  are  now  loft.  Of  this  frequent  Inftances 
will  occur  in  the  praaical  Part  of  this  Work,  for  which 
Reafon  I  {hall  omit  taking  Notice  of  them  in  this  Place. 

Fabricius  and  Friend  relate,  that  in  fome  Manufcripts  he  is 
ftiles  Kip*  o^ixm,  Comes  Obfequii,  which  the  laft-mentioned 
Author  explains,  The  chief  Officer  of  thofe  zvho  ufed  to  go  before  the 
Emperor  as  his  Attendance  and  Harbingers. 

His  Works  are  at  prefent  divided  into  four  Tetrabibli,  and 
each  of  them  into  four  Sermones,  which  are  again  fubdivided 
into  Chapters.  This  Divifion  appears  not  to  have  been  made 
by  Aetius  himfelf,  but  was  probably  the  Work  of  fome  Co- 
pyift,  that  tranferibed  his  Writings  fince  the  Time  of  Pho-’ 
tius,  for  in  his  Days  they  were  divided  into  fixteen  Books, 
the  Number  of  Sermones  which  the  four  Tetrabibli  con¬ 
tain. 


Photius  fays,  that  Aetius  did  not  only  make  his  Collecti¬ 
ons  from  the  fame  Authors  that  Oribafius  extracted  his  from, 
which  he  dedicates  to  Julian,  Euftathius,  and  Eunapius,  but 
alfo  from  the  Therapeutic  TraCts  of  Galen,  and  from  Ar- 
chigenes,  and  Rufus,  and  befides  thefe  from  Diofoorides,  So- 
,  ranus,  Philagrius,  Philomenus,  Pofidonius,  and  fome  others 
who  had  made  their  Names  famous  for  their  Skill  in  Phv* 
fic. ,  ... 

He  begins  his  Works  (fays  our  Author)  with  the  Virtues 
of  fimple  Medicines  and  Aliments,  which  he  abbreviates  from 
Galen,  and  clofes  with  the  Sixteenth  Book,  which  treats  of 
the  Difeafes  of  Women  i  to  which  he  adds  fome  Chapters 
containing  Medicines  to  clear  the  Face,  and  cleanfo  the  Skin, 
w  ith  the  Preparation  of  Oinanthana  [Sweet  Ointments  made 
with  IVine  and  Lilies  ]  and  other  Things  of  the  like  Kind. 
So  the  Work  begins  and  ends  ;  but,  to  be  more  particu-. 
lar, 

The  Firft  Book  treats,  in  a  fummary  .Way,  of  the  Nature 
of  fimple  Medicines  and  Aliments.  This  is  the  firft  Sermo 
of  the  firft  Tetrabiblos,  according  to  the  prefent  Divifion  of 
his  Works. 

The  Second  fpeaks  of  the  Virtues  and  Ufe  of  metallic  Sub- 
ftances,  and  of  Animals,  both  whole,  and  their  Parts,  in  a 
compendious  Manner.  And  this  may  be  reckoned  to  contain 
no  inconfiderable  Part  of  the  Materia  Medica.  This  is  the  fe- 
cond  Sermo  of  the  firft  Tetrabiblos. 

The  Third  Book  treats  of  Gymnaftics  and  its  Preparato¬ 
ries.  Then,  after  fpeaking  of  infonfible  Evacuations,  he  dif- 
courfos  largely  on  Phlebotomy,  diftinguiflnng  the  different  Ways 
of  SeClion,  and  directing  the  Form  and  Bignefs  of  the  Inci- 
fion,  with  the  Time  and  Meafure  of  Evacuation.  He  goes 
on  to  the  SeCtion  of  an  Artery,  preferibes  a  Medicine  to 
flop  the  Bleeding  of  an  Artery,  fpeaks  of  Cupping,  Scari¬ 
fication,  and  the  Choice  of  Leeches.  From  thence  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  treat  of  Cathartics;  and  the  different  Preparations  of 
purging  Wines,  of  purging  Meads,  and  medicated  purging 
Wines,  of  AbfinthatoU,  Rofaton,  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  Oxy- 
mel,  purging  Gafum,  Honey,  Metheglin,  and  Oxygarum,  of 
emollient  Broths*  Milk,  and  purging  Olives.  Concerning  all 
thefe  he  gives  Directions  ;  and  proceeds  to  compound  Oxy- 
poria,  and  different  Sorts  of  Cathartics,  to  purging  Loaves, 
and  Troches.  He  deferibes  the  purging  Medicines  prepared  of 
Aloes,  and  alfo  of  Salts  *)  «?«*-«]  with  the  five  Hieras. 
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He  prefcribes  Help  for  thofe  who  have  taken  Purgatives  which 
will  not  work,  or,  on  the  Contrary,  evacuate  too  much  ; 
gives  his  Advice  concerning  Emetics,  {hews  the  Virtues  of 
Hellebore,  and  the  Perfons  for  whom  it  is  proper,  and  who 
are  qualified  to  take  it ;  how  to  make  Experiments  of  the 
Strength  of  Hellebore,  and  how  the  Patient  is  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  the  taking  of  it ;  of  the  various  Ufes  of  Helle¬ 
bore,  and  the  different  Ways  of  adminiftring  it,  and  the  Care 
that  ought  to  be  taken  of  thole  who  have  drank  it.  He  pro* 
ceeds  to  purging  Epithems,  and  takes  Notice  of  thofe  Parts 
of  our  Bodies  which  may  be  purged,  as  the  Eyes,  Ears,  and 
the  reft  in  Order.  Of  Suffumigations  producing  the  fame 
Effeft  and  of  Medicines  evacuating  the  fmall  Inteftines,  and 
the  concave  Part  of  the  Liver  and  its  Appurtenances  ;  of 
the  Air  Winds,  and  Significations  of  the  Stars  ;  of  Waters, 
of  Baths  natural  and  artificial ;  of  cold  Bathing  [^jjgafcw^]  of 
Baths  of  Oil  Oris  *»?  eWv  tp&cunas]  of  pouring  Water  on  the 
Face  [ts  7rgo<7w7T8  x^va-^olruv]  of  Perfufions,  Infefiions,  Irrigations, 
and  dry  Fomentations  \irvs}da-iu{\.  Moreover  the  Book  treats 
of  the  various  Kinds  of  Cataplafms;  of  the  Dropax,  Pication,  Si- 
napifm,  Rubification  [pomyi*3]  and  metafyncritical  Remedies 
[/ycsraavyx^TDior;  This  is  the  third  Sermo  of  the  firft 

Tetrabiblos. 

In  his  Fourth  Book  he  difcourfes  on  Regimen,  or  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  preferving  Health.  Here  he  begins  with  the  Nature 
of  Infants,  defcribes  their  Difeafes,  and  gives  Remedies.  Then 
he  prefcribes  a  proper  Regimen  for  all  Ages  and  Conditions 
of  Life  ;  tells  when  we  are  to  exchange  Flefti  for  a  thinner 
Diet ;  treats  of  Laflitude  from  Exercife,  and  its  different  Kinds ; 
of  Laflitude  from  Venery  ;  of  that  Species  which  arifes 
from  no  manifeft  Caufe,  and  which  they  call  fpontaneous  ; 
of  the  Care  we  ought  to  take  of  Conco&ion  ;  of  Perfpiration 
flopped,  and  its  Cure  ;  of  burning  Heats  [sy*«tW^]  and  fea- 
fonable  Fri&ion  ;  of  Indigeftion,  Crapula  [xpxiird^]  and  equal 
Dyfcrafies  ho-xpac ™*?].  How  to  know  the  beft  Tempe¬ 

rament  ;  gives  us  the  Characteriftics  of  a  hot  Temperament,  and 
of  others,  both  fimple  and  mixed,  and  that  not  only  of  the  whole 
Body,  but  of  the  Head,  Brain,  Belly,  Lungs,  Heart,  Liver,  and 
Tefticles  ;  and  prefcribes  Remedies  for  all  their  Diforders.  This 
is  the  fourth  Sermo  of  the  firft  Tetrabiblos. 

The  Fifth  is  a  Treatife  of  Difeafes.  Here  firft  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  Study  of  Hippocrates,  and  difcourfes  on  Fevers, 
their  Signs  [o-^sW]  Prognoftics  and  Diagnoftics,  with  their 
Cures,  and  whatever  elfe  belongs  to  this  Branch  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  in  a  very  exa£t  Manner.  What  is  to  be  accounted 
the  Beginning  of  Diftempers,  and  that  the  fame  is  threefold ; 
what  we  are  to  underhand  by  Paroxyfin  [Trapofu^S]  and  Re- 
miflion,  the  Height  and  Declenfion  [dx-fA*  Kj  irxpxx^]  of  the 
Paroxyfm,  either  affeiling  the  whole  Body,  or  fome  Part  of 
it.  What  are  the  Signs  of  Death  or  Recovery  to  the  Patient, 
and  which  of  them  portend  quick  or  flow,  or  in  a  middle 
Way,  Deftru£tion  or  Delivery.  Of  the  Signs  of  Pulfes,  and 
Diagnoftics  by  Urines,  and  what  is  to  be  learnt  by  them  ; 
of  the  Marks  of  Excrements,  with  the  Signs  and  Prognoftics 
of  Vomiting ;  of  an  Haemorrhage  from  the  Nofe,  and  of  the 
Catamenia  ;  of  the  critical  Signs  of  Sweats  and  Abfcefles,  and 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  Spittle.  That  a  fkilful  Phyfi- 
cian  will  know  when  a  Difeafe  is  paft  a  Solution,  and  when 
it  only  feems  to  be  fo,  and  can  foretel  the  Day  and  Hour  when 
the  Sick  will  die.  He  goes  on  to  treat  of  general,  epidemic, 
and  peftilential  Diftempers,  of  fuch  as,  on  fome  Occafions, 
are  feized  with  Faintings,  and  of  Lipothymies  and  their  Caufes; 
of  Pain  in  the  Head,  Ears,  and  Eyes  ;  Want  of  Sleep,  and 
Dulnefs  of  Sight  attending  a  Fever  ;  of  fuch  as  under  a 
Fever  are  feized  with  an  Haemorrhage,  and  their  Cure,  and 
what  Care  ought  to  be  taken  of  feverifh  Patients.  Moreover, 
it  treats  of  the  Bladder,  of  Difficulty  of  Urine,  Pains  in  the 
Loins,  Exulceration  of  the  Parts  about  the  Os  Sacrum,  of 
the  Tefticles  and  Anus,  Breakings  out  of  Puftules  [IfavS^Ta] 
over  the  whole  Body,  or  fome  Part  thereof ;  of  Tremors  and 
Convulfions,  and  gives  a  Detail  of  Medicines  which  are  both 
agreeable  and  effectual.  This  is  the  firft  Sermo  of  the  fecond 
Tetrabiblos. 

Aet'ms ,  in  his  Sixth  Book,  treats  of  the  Diforders  incident 
to  the  Head  and  Brain  univerfally,  and  not  only  defcribes  them, 
but  fhews  a  Way  to  cure  them.  He  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  thofe 
who  are  bit  by  a  mad  Dog,  of  the  Apoplexy  and  Palfy  ;  of 
the  Refolution  of  the  Eye-brow,  Eyelid,  Tongue,  vocal  Inftru- 
ments,  and  Oefophagus ;  and  prefcribes  Cures  for  them  all. 
Thence  he  goes  on  to  the  Spafmus  Cynicus,  and  {hews  how  to 
cure  a  Refolution  of  the  Bladder,  Penis,  and  Inteftinum  Rec¬ 
tum,  the  Leg,  or  any  other  Member  ;  treats  of  a  Tetanus 
[r£r«v«J  and  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Headaches,  from  what¬ 
ever  Caufe  they  arife,  of  a  Cephalaia  [an  intenfe  Pain  in  the 
Head]  and  a  Hemicrania  [a  Pain  confined  to  one  Side  of  the 
Head];  prefcribes  a  Cure  for  the  Alopecia,  and  Defluxions  of  the 
Hair,  and  for  bald  Eyebrows  ;  gives  Receipts  for  dying,  curl¬ 
ing,  eradicating  Hair  ;  to  make  it  fine,  and  to  prevent  its 
(hedding  ;  and  teaches  the  Making  of  Pfilothra  [Ointments  to 
fetch  off  Hair]  ;  fpeaks  moreover,  of  the  Pituriafis  [a  Sort 
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of  Scurf]  Phthiriafis  [loufy  Difeafe]  Achores,  and  thofe  Eu- 
ftules  [l^d^xrx]  which  rife  about  the  Head  without  any  ma¬ 
nifeft  Caufe  ;  for  all  thefe  and  the  like  Diftempers  he  gives 
us  a  Cure ;  alfo  for  thofe  various  Indifpofitions  from  different 
Caufes,  to  which  the  Ear  is  incident  ;  for  an  Haemorrhage 
from  that  Part,  and  for  the  Parotides.  Thence  he  paffes  to 
the  Nofe,  and  its  Diftempers,  when  he  treats  of  Sternutato¬ 
ries  and  how  to  fupprefs  immoderate  Sneezing.  This  is  the  fe- 
cond  Sermo  of  the  fecond  T  etrabiblos. 

In  the  Seventh  he  proceeds  to  confider  the  Nature  of  the 
Eye,  and  thofe  manifold  Diforders  to  which  it  is  fubjedl,  whe¬ 
ther  they  proceed  from  an  internal  or  external  Caufe.  He  in- 
ftruds  us  in  the  Se&ion  of  an  Artery,  in  fcarifying  the  Sin¬ 
ciput  [7!‘epto'icvtpKrf/.Sj  the  Edition  of  Ihotiuss  Bibliotheca  at  Roueny 
has  it  OTspl  aKvQicpAts,  which  Error  has  palled  into  the  Latin 
Translation]  and  the  Forehead,  in  the  Method  of  Bleeding  ; 
among  the  reft  he  gives  us  Prefcriptions  for  Ointments,  Ca¬ 
taplafms,  and  various  Sorts  of  Collyriums  ;  and  all  this  with 
no  fmall  Accuracy  and  Judgment,  This  is  the  third  Sermo  of 
the  fecond  Tetrabiblos. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  Eighth  he  has  fomething  to  fay 
about  adorning  and  fetting  off  the  Eyebrows  ;  then  fpeaks 
of  a  black  Eye,  how  it  comes,  and  how  to  cure  it  ;  teaches 
us  to  defend  the  Face  from  Burning,  either  by  Sun  or  Wind, 
to  preferve  thelame  from  Wrinkles,  to  alter  a  black  Colour, 
with  other  additional  Beautifyings,  and  to  diffufe  a  good  Scent 
over  the  Skin.  Hence  he  palles  to  confider  at  large  the  Dif¬ 
tempers  incident  to  the  Face,  Mouth,  and  T.  onfils,  whether 
from  an  internal  or  external  Caufe.  He  treats  of  the  various 
Maladies  to  which  the  Teeth  are  liable,  and  prefcribes  a  Cure; 
alfo  thofe  of  the  Tongue,  Uvula,  and  all  that  are  comprifed 
within  the  Compafs  of  the  Mouth.  Among  this  Number  are 
the  Cynanche  and  the  Synanche,  which  have  their  Seat  in  the 
Jaws  ;  the  Tonfils  alfo  have  their  Place  among  the  reft.  He 
fhews  a  Way  to  revive  thofe  who  are  ftrangled,  but  not  dead  ; 
difcourfes  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Arteries,  and  their  Reme¬ 
dies;  of  Coughs  alfo,  and  Catarrhs,  where  he  prefcribes  Ano¬ 
dynes  for  the  Cough,  with  Suffumigations  and  Epithems.  Af¬ 
ter  thefe  he  confiders  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  Afthmas, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  Palpitations  of  the  Heart  ;  and 
having  firft  treated  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs, 
he  clofes  the  Book  with  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Pleurify,  the  real 
and  the  reputed  one,  defcribes  them  both,  and  fhews  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure.  This  is  the  fourth  Sermo  of  the  fecond  Te¬ 
trabiblos. 

The  Ninth  Book  begins  with  the  cardiac  Paffion,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  fpeak  of  thofe  who  have  their  Stomach  affedied  with 
Atra  Bilis,  or  the  Mouth  of  the  Ventricle  any  Way  difordered, 
deferibing  the  Cataplafms,  and  other  Remedies  for  the  various 
Diftempers  of  the  Stomach.  Here  he  confiders  the  Cafe  of 
thofe  who  fuffer  Convulfions  of  the  Stomach,  after  the  Manner 
of  epileptic  Patients;  treats  alfo  of  Want  of  Appetite,  of  the 
canine  Appetite,  of  Indigeftion,  and  their  Cures.  Then  he 
fhews  how  to  cure  a  Surfeit,  and  prefcribes  a  Remedy  for  Co- 
ftivenefs  ;  treats  moreover  of  Flatulencies,  the  iliac  Paffion, 
and  the  Colic,  of  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and  what  is  called  a 
Difpofition  to  the  Colic,  of  Colliquations,  of  Worms,  round 
and  broad,  of  thofe  called  Afcarides,  and  of  the  Affections  of 
the  Inteftines.  He  prefcribes  a  Remedy  for  thofe  who  have 
fwallowed  Gold,  Brafs,  or  any  fuch  Thing  ;  as  alfo  for  fuch 
as  labour  under  a  Dyfentery,  to  be  taken  at  the  Mouth,  or  in¬ 
jected  beneath,  fuch  as  Paftils,  Suppofitories,  Ointments,  Epi¬ 
thems;  and  at  laft  ends  his  Book  with  treating  of  a  Lien- 
tery.  This  is  the  firft  Sermo  of  the  third  Tetrabiblos. 

He  begins  his  Tenth  Book  with  the  Liver,  its  Weaknefs,  and 
other  Diforders,  and  prefcribes  Medicines  for  them.  Then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  confider  the  AffeCtions  of  the  Spleen,  and  its  various  Dif¬ 
orders,  fuch  as  Inflations,  Inflammations,  Scirrhofities,  preter¬ 
natural  Tumors,  and  Hardnefs,  and  (hews  how  to  cure  them; 
after  thefe,  of  the  Jaundice,  Cachexy,  and  Dropfy  ;  fhews 
you  whence  every  one  of  thefe  Diftempers  proceeds,  and  puts 
you  in  a  Way  and  Method  how  to  cure  them.  This  is  the  fe¬ 
cond  Sermo  of  the  third  Tetrabiblos. 

The  Eleventh  Book  treats  of  a  Diabetes,  and  the  lax  Tone 
of  the  Reins,  of  bloody  Urine,  of  Stone  in  the  Kidnies  and 
Bladder,  of  Inflammation,  Hardnefs,  and  Suppuration  of  the 
Kidnies ;  of  Dyfury,  Strangury,  and  Ifchury ;  of  Refolution  of 
the  Bladder,  of  fuch  as  cannot  hold  their  Water  in  Sleep,  of 
the  Inflammation,  Haemorrhage,  Clots  of  Blood,  Tubercles, 
and  Ulcers  in  the  Bladder  ;  alfo  of  the  Flux  and  Itch  of  the 
fame  Part ;  of  a  Satyriafis,  Priapifmus,  Gonorrhoea,  and  ve¬ 
nereal  Dreams.  To  all  thefe  Diftempers,  as  far  as  poffible, 
he  affigns  proper  Caufes,  and  fubjoins  the  neceffary  Cautions, 
and  Cures.  At  the  End  of  this  Book  he  prefcribes  Exercifes 
and  Medicines  for  Impotency.  This  is  the  third  Sermo  of  the 
third  Tetrabiblos. 

In  his  Twelfth  Book  he  confiders  the  Sciatica,  and  the 
Gout,  and  examines  into  the  Caufes,  both  general  and  parti¬ 
cular,  of  thefe  Diftempers,  and  prefcribes  Variety  of  Remedies 
for  them,  and  for  other  Diforders  confequent  upon  them.  He 
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recounts  the  feveral  Ways  of  Evacuation,  the  Chrifms,  Emol¬ 
lients,  Anointings,  the  Acopa,  and  the  Ointments,  as  alfo  the 
proper  Cathartics,  and  Antidotes,  and  Abundance  of  other 
Things  proper  to  give  Relief  under  thefe  Difeafes.  This  is  the 
fourth  Sermo  of  the  third  Tetrabiblos. 

His  Thirteenth  treats  of  the  Bites  of  Animals,  what  Alterati¬ 
ons  and  Symptoms  they  produce  in  the  Subjed  bitten,  and  how 
.to  remove  and  cure  them.  He  makes  the  like  Obfervations  on 
Animals  that  ejaculate  their  Poifon,  ahd  points  out  thofe  Plants 
and  Herbs  which  arc  venomous  and  deftrudiVe,  with  fingular 
Care  and  Diligence.  He  difcourfes  on  Fungi,  Bull’s  Blood, 
and  Milk  clotted  in  the  Stomach ;  informs  us  what  metalline 
Subftances  are  hurtful  to  an  Animal,  when  taken  inwardly; 
explains  how  drinking  of  cold  Water  or  Wine  may  be  hurt¬ 
ful  ;  makes  Obfervations  on  thofe  who  are  ftrangled,  drowned, 
or  precipitated  from  fome  high  Place ;  of  Precaution  and  Fore¬ 
fight  in  Brute  Animals,  efpecially  domeftic  ones.  He  then 
difcourfes  of  the  Theriaca  Andromachi,  of  Vipers,  gives  its 
'  Preparation,  Ufes,  Seafons  of  ufing  it.  Ways  to  try  it,  the 
Dole,  and  the  Diftempers  in  which  it  is  properly  adminiftered  ; 
alfo  the  other  Theriacae,  particularly  the  Antidotus  Mithrida- 
tica,  or  Mithridate,  its  Preparation,  Ufe,  and  in  what  Cafes  it 
is  to  be  adminiftered.  To  this  he  fubjoins  other  Antidotes, 
and  to  them  the  two  Cyphi  [precious  Ointments].  From 
thence  he  proceeds  to  write  of  the  Elephantiafis,  of  pruriginous 
Eruptions  [xmrpuXw  l&Aipx Pfydraces,  and  Ptiftules  arifing 
from  Sweat  ^  ulcerous  Eruptions 

tt%£r(xaVi»]  in  the  Legs,  Scars  from  Ulcers  which  blacken 
and  deform  the  Body.  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  two  Species 
of  Alphus  ["a*^,  a  Kind  of  Leprofy]  and  of  the  Leuce 
a  white  Sort  of  Leprofy]  and  laftly  of  the  Leprofy  ;  fhews  their 
Original  and  Caufes,  and  prefcribes  their  Cures.  This  is  the 
firft  Sermo  of  the  fourth  Tetrabiblos. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Book  Aetius  treats  with  great  Accuracy 
of  the  various  Difeafes  incident  to  the  Anus,  of  Warts  [O^mi] 
and  Fiffures  in  the  Pudenda,  of  a  Phlegmon,  Carbuncle,  pha¬ 
gedenic  Ulcers,  and  fuch  as  have  their  Seat  in  the  urinary  Paf- 
fages  ;  of  a  fcabbed  Scrotum,  of  an  Inflammation  in  that  Part 
and  the  Tefticles,  and  the  Species  of  Herniae  ;  of  the  Compo- 
fition  of  Plaifters,  and  the  Way  of  preparing  the  Ingredients. 
He  treats  moreover  of  wounded  and  bruifed  Nerves,  of  Buboes, 
and  Phlegmons  in  general ;  alfo  of  Abfcefles,  and  hollow  Ul¬ 
cers,  declaring  their  Nature,  and  prefcribing  Remedies  for  all, 
and  alfo  for  Worms  bred  in  Ulcers,  and  againft  the  Spreading, 
Putrefying,  and  Bleeding  of  the  fame.  He  carries  on  his  Dif- 
courfe  to  a  Sinus,  Fiftula,  Gangrene,  Sphacelus,  cancerated 
Tumors,  Carbuncles,  Eryfipelas,  Herpes,  Terminthus,  and  Pu- 
fiules,  fpecifying  their  Caufes  and  Cures.  He  prefcribes  heal¬ 
ing  Medicines  for  fuch  as  are  burnt  with  Fire,  fcalded  with  Wal¬ 
ter,  or  fcourged  with  Whips ;  for  Abrafions,  Galls,  Contufions, 
where  the  Flelh  is  whole  or  broken  [  crccfXog  0A«cr§ji«ro;  yj  gacydcrrisj 
I°r  Convulfions,  Contorfions,  Luxations,  and  Chilblains,  not 
omitting  Excrefcences  over  the  Nails,  Whitlows  [  Grrspvyiuv, 
Nails  crufhed,  bloody,  loofe,  or  rotten  ;  alfo  to  make 
frefti  Nails  grow  out  in  the  Room  of  thofe  which  are  fallen  off, 
to  get  off  Rings  that  are  grown  into  the  Flelh,  to  cure  Corns 
and  Chaps  in  the  Feet,  and  alfo  Varices.  The  Book  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  Management  and  Cure  of  the  Dracunculi  in 
the  Arms  arid  Legs.  This  is  the  fecond  Sermo  of  the  fourth 
Tetrabiblos. 

The  Fifteenth  Book  contains  the  Theory  and  Cure  of  oede- 
matous,  emphyfematous.  indurated,  and  incyfted  Tumors,  of 
Strumae,  Bronchocele,  Melicerides,  Steatomata,  Ganglia,  Aneu- 
xifms,  Favi,  and  Hydrocephalus.  Of  all  thefe  you  have  the 
Origin,  and  Caufes,  with  the  chirurgical  and  other  Methods  of 
Cure,  ahd  the  Preparation  of  many  and  various  Sorts  of 
Plaifters.  This  is  the  third  Sermo  of  the  fourth  Tetrabi¬ 
blos. 

In  the  Sixteenth,  and  laft,  the  Author  treats  of  the  Situa¬ 
tion,  Structure,  and  Magnitude,  of  the  Womb,  with  the  Sea¬ 
fons  of  its  Purgation  and  Semination.  Of  Conception,  of  the 
Marks  of  Foecundity,  and  having  actually  conceived,  and  of 
the  Symptoms  peculiar  to  pregnant  Women.  Of  the  great 
Care  that  is  to  be  taken  of  them ;  who  are  qualified  for  ea- 
fy  Labour,  arid  who  are  unhappy  in  that  Refped.  Of  hard 
Labours,  and  preternatural  Births,  of  the  Ctefarean  Sedion 
and  Extradion  of  the  Secundines  ;  what  are  the  Caufes  of  In- 
fcecundity  in  Man  or  Woman.  For  all  thefe  fore- mentioned 
Evils,  Remedies  are  provided  in  this  Book  ;  as,  for  Inftarice 
Potions,  Peffaries,  and  SufFumigations  are  prefcribed  to  pro¬ 
mote  Conception.  Hence  he  goes  on  to  the  Difeafes  of  Wo¬ 
mens  Breafts,  which  he  treats  of  in  a  fkilful  Manner  ex¬ 
plaining  their  Origin*  Effence,  chirurgical  and  other  Methods 
of  Cure.  After  this,  he  enquires  irito  the  Caufes  of  the  Ob- 
ftrudion  of  the  Menfes,  of  their  too  plentiful  Efflux*  both  the 
red,  and  the  white  ;  of  Hyfterics,and  a  Fluor  albus,with  excel¬ 
lent  Preferiptions  in  thefe  Cafes.  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  other 
Diftempers  of  the  Uterus;  as  Abfcefles,  oedematous  Tumors, 
Moles,  Dropfy,  Ulcers,  &c.  and  other  Things  of  the  like  Kind, 
not  forgetting  to  fpeak  of  the  Phimofis,  and  Imperforation, 
and  other  like  Incidents,  with  their  proper  Remedies ;  alfo 
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of  the  Sedion  of  the  Nymphae,  Cercofis,  the  Hernia  variety- 
fa,  Thyrni,  'and  fuch  like  ;  and  how  to  cure  them.  To  all 
thefe  he  fubjoins  fome  Smegmata  [a  Sort  of  Wafh-balls]  for 
the  Face,^  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  with  Preferiptions 
for  the  Compofition  of  fome  precious  Ointments,  with  which 
he  clofes  his  Treatife  of  the  Art  of  Medicine,  This  is  the  fourth 
Sermo  of  the  fourth  Tetrabiblos. 

This  Work  of  Aetius ,  in  my  Opinion,  excels  the  Synop- 
fes  of  Oribafius,  I  mean  thofe  dedicated  to  Euftathius  and 
Eunapius,  on  all  Accounts;  for  he  does  not  orily  give  us  the 
Definitions,  the  Caufes,  the  Diagnoftics,  and  Prognoftics,  in 
a  more  perfpicuous  Manner,  but  is  more  full  artd  copious  in 
the  therapeutic  Part.  And  he  is  not  only  his  Superior  in 
thofe  Refpeds,  but  even  in  What  he  has  epitomifed  front 
Galen,  both  in  Perfpicuity,  and  Extenfivenefs,  as  compre¬ 
hending  more  Difeafes.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no  Compan¬ 
ion  between  this  Work  and  that  of  Oribafius,  which  takes 
up  feventy  Books,  becaufe  orir  Author  has  not  only  omitted 
Anatomy,  which  Oribafius  has  explained,  but  has  faid  nothing 
about  the  Ufe  of  the  Parts,  which  indeed  more  properly  comes 
under  the  Confideration  of  a  Philofopher  than  a  Phyfician. 
On  thefe  Accounts,  perhaps,  it  will  be  thought  inferior  to  the 
fore-mentioned  Epitome  of  Galen’s  Works.  But,  to  fpeak 
my  Mind  freely,  in  this  negligent  Age,  which  miridis  nothing 
lefs  than  the  Sick,  I  would  recommend  this  Colledion  above 
all  other  Works  of  that  Kind,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  do  not 
care  to  fearch  into  the  Depth  of  the  Theory  of  Medicines, 
but  have  the  Health  of  Mankind  more  at  Heart.  They  will 
here  find  Remedies  in  Abundance,  and  an  ample  ReCompence 
for  all  their  Pains  and  Study  on  this  valuable  Piece  of  Medicine. 
Pbotii  Bibliotb. 

This  is  the  Character  Photius  beftows  on  Aetius ,  and  Cor- 
narius  agrees  with  him  fo  exadly,  that  he  feems  to  tranferibe 
him. 

Of  the  Works  of  Aetius ,  only  the  two  firft  Tetrabibli,  or 
eight  firft  Bobks,  have  yet  been  printed  in  Greek,  and  thefe  only 
once  in  Folio,  at  Venice,  1534.  The  reft  are  faid  to  femairi 
in  Manufcript  in  many  Libraries. 

Johannes  Baptifta  Montanus,  a  Phyfician  of  Verona,  was 
the  firft  who  publiftied  a  Latin  Tranflation  of  all  his  Works,  at 
Bafil,  1535,  in  Folio. 

^  J542>  Janus  Cornarius  publiftied  his  Tranflation  of  all 
the  Works  of  Aetius  at  Bafil  in  Folio.  This  has  been  feveral 
rimes  reprinted,  and  is  publiftied  amongft  the  Medtccs  Artis 
Principes ,  by  H.  Stevens. 

AETOI  PHLEBES.  Anal  p~aI(3c<;.  Eagle-veins.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Report  of  Ruffus  Ephefius,  Philiftio,  an  Italian  Phy¬ 
fician,  who  wrote  in  the  Doric  Dialed,  which  was  fpoken 
iri  that  Part  of  Italy  where  he  was  born,  called  certain  Veins 
which  afeend  through  the  Temples  to  the  Head  by  this  Nanie. 
Ruffus  Epbef.  L.  i.  C.  33. 

/ETOLION.  ’AirwWo?.  The  fithie  as  'Grdnum  Cnidium. 
Gorraus.  See  Cnidi a  Gr ana. 

.  AETOMA.  "AiTupa.  The  Roof  of  a  Houfe.  This  Word 
is  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife  de  Articulis ,  and  for  that 
Reafon  claims  a  Place  here. 

AETONYCHUM.  From  ’a£To?,  an  Eagle,  and'c^l,  a  Claw, 
or  Nail.  The  fame  as  Lithofpermon ,  fo  called  from  the  Hard- 
riefsof  the  Seeds.  See  Lithospermon. 

AFFAX,  Affarx,  or  Affaris.  Ink,  Rulandus  fobn- 

Jbn.  J 

AFFECTIO,  or  Affects.  Ari  AffeSlion.  This  is ex- 
preffed  in  Greek  by  ridfl*.  It  fignifies  a  Diforder  that  all, 
or  any  Part  of  the  Body  is  affeded  with,  or  fuffers.  Thus 
Affetiio  Colic'a  is  the  Colic  ;  Affeftio  Melancholica  is  Melan¬ 
choly.  And  in  this  Manner  by  adding  an  Adjedive  to  AffeRio, 
or  AffeHus ,  moft  Diftempers,  to  which  the  Body  is  fubied,  are 
expreffed.  J 

AFFENICUM.  The  Soul.  Rulandus. 

AFFEOS.  The  fame  as  ’Apfo$,  Spuma ,  Froth ,  or  Foam.  Ru+ 
landus. 

AFFIDRA.  Cerufs.  Rulandus. 

AFFION.  A  Name  for  Opium.  A  particular  Soft  of  Elec¬ 
tuary  alfo  prepared  in  Bantam,  in  which  Opium  is  an  Ingre¬ 
dient,  is  thus  called.  It  is  famous  for  exciting  Courage  and 
venereal  Vigour.  Cajlellus. 

AFFLATUS,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  wrote,  Ad  flat  us. 

A  Vapour ,  or,  as  the  Country  People  call  it,  a  Blajl,  preferv- 
ing  the  Analogy  of  the  Latin  Word,  which  affeds  the  Body 
with  fome  fudden  and  dangerous  Diftemper.  It  is  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  violent  Effeds  of  fomething  contained  irv  the  Air, 
or  of  the  Bites  of  Serpents,  and  is  often  applied  to  Inchant* 
ments,  with  a  View  to  which  Horace  fays : 

■  - - - -  velut  Ulis 

Gahidia  afflaffet  pejor  ferptntibus  Afris. 

AFFLICTIO.  Affliction.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
has  been  admitted  into  the  Catalogue  of  Diftempers,  but  it  is 
certainly  produdive  of  a  great  many,  and  thofe  often  fatal. 
For,  according  to  the  vulgar  Way  of  exprefling  it,  many  Peo- 
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pie  die  of  a  broken  Heart,  and  for  Reaforis  that  appear  very 
obvious. 

It  is  known,  that  thofe  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  which  in- 
creafe  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood,  augment  the  Stricture,  Ten- 
fity,  or  Elafticity  of  the  animal  Fibres.  This  Effect  thefe 
Paffions  have  in  common  with  every  other  Caufe  which  makes 
the  Heart  contra#  with  greater  Force,  and  expel  the  Blood 
from  it  with  more  Strength.  Becaufe,  under  thefe  Circum- 
ftances,  the  Blood  a#s  with  a  greater  Force,  or,  as  the  Ma¬ 
thematicians  call  it,  Momentum ,  upon  the  folid  Parts,  and  the 
reciprocal  A#ion  of  the  Veffels  on  the  Blood  is  alfo  increafed  ; 
hence,  with  Refpe#  to  the  Solids,  the  Application  of  Part  to 
Part  is  brought  about  with  more  Force,  or,  in  others  Words, 
what  is  fupplied  by  Nutrition  is  more  firm.  With  Refpe#  to 
the  Fluids,  thefe,  being  prefled  upon  by  the  Solids  with  an  in¬ 
creafed  Strength,  are  more  compacted  together,  and  confequently 
contain  an  equal  or  perhaps  a  greater  Quantity  of  Matter  under  a 
lefs  Surface.  The  Secretions  alfo  are  performed  with  more 
Vigour,  and  a  great  Part  of  the  watery  Particles  is  feparat- 
ed  from  the  Blood,  and  carried  off  by  the  proper  Emundfo- 
-lies.  Hence  the  Fibres  are  rendered  hard,  elaftic,  and  rigid, 
and  the  animal  Strength  is  in  general  increafed.  But  if  this 
State  is  carried  beyond  a  certain  Point,  various  Difeafes  are 
thence  produced,  as  Madnefs,  Inflammations,  Gout,  Stone, 
and  malignant  Ulcers. 

The  Paffions,  ufually  faid  to  produce  thefe  Effects,  are  An¬ 
ger,  Envy,  and  Hatred.  Thus  Achilles,  the  ftrongeft  Man 
of  the  Grecian  or  Trojan  Army,  is  reprefented  as  extremely 
paffionate  j  and  thus  the  envious  Man  is  faid  to  grow  lean  in 
a  literal  Senfe  at  the  Profperity  of  his  Neighbour. 

But,  on  the  Contrary,  thofe  Paffions  which  diminifti  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  have  an  Effe#  diredtly  the  Reverfe; 
for  the  reciprocal  A#ion  betwixt  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  being 
leflened,  Neither  can  be  fo  compared  as  in  the  other  Cafe. 
The  Secretions  alfo  mull  be  carried  on  with  lefs  Vigour,  and 
many  Particles  which  ought  to  be  difcharged  as  of  no  Ufe 
to  the  CEconomy  of  the  Whole,  are  retained,  hence  the  Muf- 
cles  become  relaxed  and  flabby,  the  Glands  obftrudted,  and 
the  whole  Habit  bloated,  and  weak. 

The  Paffions  which  induce  this  Alteration,  are  Fear,  Grief, 
and  thofe  alfo  which  caufe  a  great  Complacency,  as  Joy  and 
Delight.  Hence  Fear  and  Grief  are  obferved  to  bloat  thofe 
affetfted  much  with  either  ;  and  Profperity  to  make  People  fat, 
which  are  both  Degrees  of  Relaxation. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  fpecify  the  Manner  how  the  Paffions 
either  increafe  or  diminifti  the  Force  of  the  Heart,  till  fuch 
Time  as  the  Aflion  of  the  Soul  upon  the  Body  is  better 
known.  Inftead  therefore  of  attempting  this,  I  fhall  give  a 
remarkable  Inftance  of  the  Effect  of  Afflictions  from  the  Hiflory 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

A  Lady  of  Dauphiny,  aged  Forty  -  feven,  being  feized 
with  a  violent  Sorrow  on  Account  of  the  Death  of  her  only 
Son,  in  September,  1729,  began,  from  that  Time,  to 
fall  into  a  very  languifhing  Condition,  and  a  Leannefs  that 
ftill  grew  upon  her.  At  the  End  of  nineteen  Months,  M. 
Patras,  Do#or  of  Phyfic  at  Grenoble,  who  obliged  the  Aca¬ 
demy  with  this  Relation,  found  her  under  a  flow  Fever,  and 
felt  a  hard  Tumor  in  the  Hypogaftrium,  of  the  ufual  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Uterus,  three  Months  and  a  half  after  Concep¬ 
tion  ;  and,  indeed,  he  thought  it  was  the  Uterus  itfelf.  This 
Lady,  fince  her  Misfortune,  had  loft  her  Menfes  for  fome 
Time  paft. 

The  Difeafe  grew  more  and  more  confiderable,  the  whole 
Abdomen  fwelled,  the  Water  was  felt  in  its  Cavity,  and  Tap¬ 
ping  was  refolved  upon,  which  was  performed  twice  at  her 
Seat  in  the  Country,  the  Autumn  of  173 1.  At  the  firft  Ope¬ 
ration  there  came  fome  Drops  of  Water  ;  at  the  Second  nothing 
at  all. 

As  this  Swelling  of  the  Abdomen,  which  continually  in¬ 
creafed,  caufed  a  violent  Oppreffion  on  the  Breaft,  M.  Patras 
was  for  another  Tapping,  but  in  a  different  Place.  The  Phyfi- 
cian,  who  had  dire#ed  the  firft,  had  no  Concern  or  Thought 
of  any  Thing  but  the  Afcites,  which  was  vifible  before  him, 
not  dreaming  of  the  Tumor  in  the  Hypogaftrium,  which  M. 
Patras  was  privy  to,  and  which  was  then  hid  by  the  Dropfy. 
M.  Patras  then  chofe  another  Place  for  the  Tapping  ;  but, 
to  his  great  Aftonifhment,  there  came  out  nothing  but  fome 
Drops  of  Blood.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  Fluctuation  of 
the  Waters  in  the  Abdomen  was  very  fenfible,  infomuch  that 
M.  Patras  thought  himfelf  obliged  not  to  be  difcouraged  by 
thofe  hitherto  fruitlefs  Attempts  of  Tapping,  fince  all  other 
Remedies  had  no  EffeCt.  In  fhort,  the  Operation  was  renew¬ 
ed,  and  there  came  forth  juft  nothing. 

After  this  the  Legs  of  the  Patient  broke  without  any  Affif- 
ftance,  whence  in  the  Space  of  fifteen  Days  iffued  out  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Serofities,  which,  at  leaft  in  Part,  belonged  to  the 
Abdomen,  for  the  Oppreffion  on  the  Breaft  was  confiderably 
diminiihed;  but  this  Relief  was  the  only  good  Confequence. 
The  flow  Fever  ftill  continued,  and  M.  Patras,  who  could 
then  eafily  perceive  the  Tumor  in  the  Hypogaftrium,  found 
it  very  much  augmented.  Befides  this,  it  was  accompanied 
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with  a  raifed  Border,  in  Form  of  a  Girdle,  which  went  a- croft 
it  from  one  Side  to  the  other.  This  Girdle  was  of  a  foft 
Confiftence,  and  bore  out  about  half  an  Inch. 

At  laft,  the  Patient,  quite  exhaufted  of  Strength,  and  fright¬ 
fully  lean  and  extenuated,  could  no  longer  take  any  Sufte- 
nance,  but  died  the  firft  of  May,  1732. 

The  Body  being  opened,  to  pafs  over  the  Difficulty  of  dif- 
cntangling  the  Parts,  which  had  hardly  preferved  any  Thing  of 
their  natural  Difpofition,  M.  Patras  very  plainly  perceived,  that 
the  Turnor  of  the  Hypogaftrium  which  he  had  firft  touched 
and  which  he  thought  had  been  the  Uterus,  was  indeed  the  left 
Kidney,  fo  prodigioufly  increafed  in  Bulk,  that  it  weighed 
thirty-five  Pounds.  Its  natural  Structure  was  altered,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  that  Augmentation  of  Bulk  and  Weight.  What 
looked  like  a  Girdle,  whofe  Bearing  out  might  be  felt,  was 
the  Colon,  which  paffed  above  the  Tumor,  and  had  ftuck 
thereto. 

It  is  now  no  longer  to  be  wondered,  that  the  Waters  were 
felt  floating  in  the  Abdomen,  and  yet  that  the  Tapping  got 
none  of  them  out.  For  thefe  Waters  only  floating  in  the 
Spaces  left  void  by  that  enormous  Mafs  of  the  Kidney  j  there 
was  not  a  fufficient  Quantity  found  in  the  very  Places  where 
the  Trocar  had  penetrated.  Perhaps  a  little  too  went  off 
and  took  another  Situation,  fo  that  when  the  Inftrument  wa3 
taken  cut,  and  the  Cannula  came  to  be  applied,  it  met  with 
nothing  but  a  Mafs  too  folid  for  its  Purpofe.  What  is  moft 
worthy  of  Obfervation  in  this  ftrange  Accident,  is  the  Power 
of  great  Afflictions  in  changing,  to  fuch  an  exceffive  Degree, 
the  very  Structure  of  the  Human  Body.  Hi ft.  de  V Acad.  Roy. 
des  Sciences ,  Annee  1732. 

AFFODIUS.  A  Sort  of  Serpent,  according  to  Caftellusj 
the  fame  as  the  Haemorrhous,  or  very  like  it. 

AFFORMAS.  Glafs.  Rulandus. 

AFFRENGI.  Red  Lead.  Rulandus. 

AFFRODINA.  The  fame  as  Venus.  Rulandus. 
AFFRONITUM.  See  Aphronitum. 

AFFROTON.  Frothy.  Rulandus. 

AFFUSIO.  Affufion.  The  Pouring  a  Liquor  upon  any 
other  Subftance.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  fame  as  SufFufio .  a 
Catara#. 

AFRA.  An Ojlrich.  See  Struthiocamelus. 

AFRAGAR.  Verdigreafe.  Rulandus. 

AFRICANUS  FLOS.  African  Flower.  There  are  many 
Species  of  this  Plant  ;  the  fourth  mentioned  by  Gerard  is  thud 
diftinguilhed  : 

Othonna ,  Offic.  Othonna ;  Tagetes  Indicus  ;  Flos  Africanus^ 
Chab.  358.  Tagetes  Indicus  minor  fimplici  fore,  five  Caryophil - 
lus  Indicus ,  five  Flos  Africanus ,  J.  B.  3.  98.  Raii  Hift.  1.  343. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  114.  Tourn.  Inft.  488.  Elem.  Bot.  390.  Flos 
Aphricanus  minor  fimplici  fore,  Ger.  611.  Emac.  750.  Flos 
Africanus  minor  fimplex ,  Park.  Parad.  304.  Tanacetum  Afri - 
canum  Jive  Flos  Africanus  minor ,  C.  B.  133.  Chyfanthemum  A- 
fricanum  Tanaceti  folio  procumbent ,  five  minus  fiore  fimplici ,  Hift* 
Oxon.  3.  1 6.  Tlapalcofatli  Coaxochitly  Caryophyllus  Mexicanus ± 
V.  Hern.  1^6.  Tagetes  minor  fiore  luteo-rubefeente ,  A#.  Reg- 
Par.  An.  1720.  315.  African  Marycold.  \ 

Gerard  mentions  four  Sorts  of  this  Plant,  the  firft  he 
calls : 

Flos  Africanus  major  Polyanthqs.  The  great 
African  double  Marygold. 

This,  he  fays,  hath  a  great,  long,  brown,  reddilh  Stalk, 
crefted,  furrowed,  and  fomewhat  knobby,  dividing  itfelf  to¬ 
wards  the  Top  into  other  Branches;  whereon  grow  Leaves 
compofed  of  many  fmall  Leaves,  fet  upon  a  middle  Rib  by 
Couples,  much  like  unto  the  Leaves  of  white  Valerian,  bear¬ 
ing  at  the  Top  very  fair  and  beautiful  double  yellow  Flowers, 
greater  and  more  double  than  the  greateft  Damafk-Rofe,  of  a 
ftrong  Smell,  but  not  unpleafant.  The  Flowers  being  paft, 
there  fucceedeth  long,  black,  flat  Seed ;  the  whole  Plant  pe- 
rilhes  at  the  firft  Approach  of  Winter. 

The  Second  differs  not  much  from  the  Firft,  only  that  this 
Plant  is  lefs,  and  brings  forth  more  Flowers,  we  may  there¬ 
fore  call  it,  Flos  Africanus  minor  multiflorus. 
The  fmall  double  African  Marygold. 

The  Third  he  calls,  Flos  Africanus  major  simpli- 
ci  flore.  The  great  Jingle  French  Marygold. 

It  hath  a  thick  Root,  with  fome  Fibres  annexed  thereto  i 
from  which  rifeth  up  a  thick  Stalk  chamfered  and  furrowed, 
of  the  Height  of  two  Cubits,  divided  into  other  fmall  Branches ; 
whereupon  are  fet  long  Leaves,  compa#  or  compofed  of  many 
little  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Alh-tree,  of  a  ftrong  Smell, 
yet  not  very  unpleafant.  On  the  Top  of  the  Branches  grow 
yellow  Angle  Flowers,  compofed  in  the  Middle  of  a  Bundle 
of  yellow  Thrums  hard  thruft  together,  paled  about  the  Ed¬ 
ges  with  a  Border  of  yellow  Leaves  ;  after  which  cometh 
long  black  Seed.  The  whole  Plant  periftieth  with  the  firft 
I  roft,  and  muft  be  fown  yearly  as  the  other  Sorts  muft  be. 

The  Fourth  is  called  : 

Flos  Africanus  minor  simplici  flore. 
fmall  French  Marygold. 

The  common  African ,  or  as  they  vulgarly  call  it,  French  Mary- 

gold , 
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told,  hath  fmall,  weak,  and  tender  Branches,  trailing  upon 
the  Ground,  leaning  every  Way,  befet  with  Leaves  confifting 
of  many  particular  Leaves,  indented  about  the  Edges,  winch 
being  held  up  againft  the  Sun,  or  to  the  Light,  are  feen  to 
be  full  of  Holes  like  a  Sieve,  even  as  thofe  of  St.  John’s 
Wort  ;  the  Flowers  ftand  at  the  Top  of  the  fpriggy  Branches, 
proceeding  from  long  Gups,  or  Hulks,  confifting  of  eight  or 
ten  fmairLeaves,  yellow  %  underneath,  on  the  upper  Side  of  a 
deeper  Yellow,  tending  to  the  Colour  of  a  dark  Crimfon 
Velvet,  as  alfo  foft  in  handling;  but  to  defcribe  the  Colour 
in  Words,  it  is  not  poffible,  but  this  Way  ;  lay  upon  Paper 
with  a  Penfil  a  yellow  Colour,  called  Mafticot,  which,  being 
dry,  lay  the  fame  over  with  a  little  Saffron  fteeped  in  Water, 
or  Wine,  which  fetteth  forth  moll  lively  the  Colour.  The 
whole  Plant  is  of  a  moft  rank  and  unwholefome  Smell,  and 
perilheth  at  the  firft  Froft. 

The  unplealant  Smell,  efpecially  of  that  common  Sort  wit.:i 
fingle  Flowers  (that  ftuffeth  the  Head  like  to  that  of  Hemlock) 
doth  (hew,  that  it  is  of  a  poifonous  and  cooling  Quality  ; 
and  alfo  the  fame  is  man i fell  by  divers  Experiments  ;  for  I 
remember,  faith  Dodonaeus,  that  I  faw  a  Boy,  whofe  Lips 
and  Mouth,  when  he  began  to  chew  the  Flowers,  fwelled 
extremely  ;  as  it  hath  often  happened  to  them  that  playing 
or  piping  with  Quills  or  Kexes  of  Hemlock,  hold  them  a 
While  between  their  Lips ;  likewife,  he  faith,  we  gave  to  a 
Cat  the  Flowers  with  their  Cups,  tempered  with  frefh  Cheefe, 
fhe  forthwith  mightily  fwelled,  and  a  little  While  after  died  ; 
alfo  Mice  that  have  eaten  of  the  Seed  thereof  have  been  found 
dead.  All  which  Things  declare,  that  this  Herb  is  of  a  venomous 
and  poifonous  Faculty  ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  hearken¬ 
ed  to,  that  fuppofe  this  Herb  to  be  a  harmlefs  Plant.  So  to 
conclude,  thefe  Plants  are  moft  venomous  and  full  of  Poifon, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  touched  or  fmelled  unto,  much  lefs 
ufed  in  Meat  or  Medicine.  Gerard's  Herbal. 

Miller  reckons  up  thirteen  Species  of  thefe  Plants. 

The  fourth  Species,  mentioned  by  Gerard,  is  called  Othon- 
na,  as  is  taken  Notice  of  above.  But  it  does  not  appear  cer¬ 
tain,  that  it  is  the  Othonna  of  Diofcorides  and  Pliny,  of  which 
they  give  the  following  Account  : 

Some  aflert  the  Othonna  to  be  the  Juice  of  the  greater 
Celandine ,  others  of  the  Glaucinm  ;  fome  will  have  it  to  be  the 
exprefled  Juice  of  the  Papaver  corniculatum,  while  others  pretend 
to  allure  us  that  it  is  a  Mixture  of  the  Juices  of  female  Pimper¬ 
nel,  Henbane ,  and  Poppy  ;  and  to  name  no  more,  fome  affirm 
it  is  the  Juice  of  a  troglodytical  Herb,  called  Othonna, 
Which  grows  in  that  Part  of  Arabia,  which  borders  upon  E- 
gypt.  Its  Leaves  are  moft  like  thofe  of  Rocket,  full  of  Holes, 
as  if  they  were  Moth-eaten,  dirty,  and  few  in  Number  j  fo 
that  fome  have  taken  it  for  a  Species  of  Anemone. 

The  Juice  exprefled  is  proper  for  the  Eyes,  in  Cafes  that 
require  Cleanfmg  ;  for  it  has  a  biting  Quality,  and  abfterges 
whatever  may  dim  or  caft  a  Mill  before  the  Pupil  of  the 
Eye.  It  is  laid,  that  a  moift  Subftance  diftils  from  the  Herb, 
which,  after  it  is  wafhed  and  eleanfed  from  Gravel,  is  made  up 
into  Troches,  for  the  Purpofes  aforefaid.  But  fome  will  have 
this  to  be  an  Egyptian  Stone,  that  is  found  in  the  Province 
of  Thebais,  of  the  Colour  of  Copper,  and  of  a  hot  biting  Tafte, 
mixed  with  an  Aftringency.  Diof  L.  2.  C .  213. 

Othonna  grows  in  Syria  ;  it  is  like  the  Rocket,  having 
its  Leaves  perforated  in  many  Places,  and  a  Flower  like  that 
of  Saffron,  for  which  Reafon  fome  have  called  it  Anemone. 
Its  Juice  is  good  in  Collyria,  for  it  gently  ftimulates  and  dries, 
and  has  an  aftringent  with  its  drying  Quality.  It  clears  the 
Eye  of  Cicatrices  and  Nubeculae,  and  whatever  elfe  incommodes 
it.  Plin.  Nat.HiJl.  L.  27.  G.  12. 

AFROB.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Plumbum  nofirim ,  Cor¬ 
pus  immundum.  I  fuppofe  he  means  Alchymiftical  Lead,  which 
is  Antimony.  ... 

AGA  CRETENSItJM. .  This,  according  to  Ray,  is  the 
Silybum  minus  Baeticum  of  Parkinfon.  Carduus  lafteus  pere - 
grinus  Camera  rii,  J.  Bauh.  Albis  Maculis  noiatus ,  C.  Bauh. 
The  fmall  Spanifh  Milk  Thiftle.  See  Silybum. 

AGALACTIA,  ’a yateKim.  From  «■  Negative,  and  ydhx, 
Milk.  A  Defefl  of  Milk  in  Childbed.  Hence  dyaham^r,  aga¬ 
in  Stas,  an  Epithet  given  to  a  Woman  that  has  no  Milk  when 
fhe  lies  in  by  Hippocrates. 

AGALLOCHUM,  is  a  Sort  of  Wood,  which  is  exported 
from  India  and  Arabia,  like  the  fhya ,  marked  with  Spots, 
odoriferous,  of  a.  bitterilh  aftringent  Tafte,  with  a  thin  fkinny 
Bark,  and  fomewhat  mottled. 

Chewed,  or  the  Mouth  rinfed  with  the  Decodfion,  it  makes 
the  Breath  fweet ;  dried  and  powdered,  it  ferves  as  a  Diapafm 
[Perfume]  for  the  whole  Body,  and  is  ufed  in  Suffumigations, 
inftead  of  Frankincerife.  I  he  W  eight  of  a  Dram  of  the  Root, 
drank,  cures  the  exceflive  Humidity,  Laxnefs,  and  burning  Heat 
of  the  Stomach  [ ufually  called  the  Heart  burn ].  Drank  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  relieves  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  Pains  in  the  Side  or 
Liver,  or  labour  under  a  Dyfentery,  or  the  Gripes.  Diofcorides. 
Lib.  I.  Cap.  21. 

’axmj,  an  Indian  Tree,  whofe  fweet- feented  Wood  is  called 
and  is  the  fame  with  Agallochum,  ‘Ahtn  is  an  Herb, 
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as  much  Indian  as  the  other  ;  but  growing  alfo  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  whofe  Juice  is  recommended  among  the  principal  Ca¬ 
thartics,  chiefly  on  Account  of  its  Bitternefs.  Hence  we  foe 
that  moft  Authors,  both  antient  and  modern,  have  confounded 
the  aromatic  with  the  purging  Aloe.  Agallochum  is  from  the 
Hebrew  D^nx,  Alxiloth.  'Fhe  Mafculine  ^nx,  Abel ,  whofe 
Plural  is  tzifonx,  Abalim ,  is  found,  they  fay,  to  bear  the  fame 
Signification.  Thence  come  the  Greek  which  was  very 
much  in  Ufe  among  the  later  Greeks,  who  alfo  fay 
whereas  the  Antients  more  frequently  ufed  Ayaw^ov ;  and  yet 
the  Scptuagint  were  not  ignorant  of  the  aromatic  dhon,  The 
cathartic  dhot>,  in  Syriac,  is  “foy  Olar.  Hence  that  Word 
came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  The  Arabic  has  its  Cebar , 
Sebar.  In  an  antient  Graeco-Arabic  Gloflary,  we  find  written, 
o-xmi;,  v  dhoti.  In  the  printed  Serapion,  Laber  is  injudicioufly  put 
for  Saber.  A  very  antient  Latino-Arabic  Gloflary  interprets 
Aloe  by  Seru  ;  and  Seru  is  the  Cyprefs-Tree,  in  the  fame  Book. 
And  Seru ,  by  an  antient  Interpreter  of  Avifena,  is  taken  for 
the  fame  Tree.  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  Author  of  that  old 
Gloflary  put  this  Seru  for  the  aromatic  Aloe.  A  manufeript 
Copy  of  Diofcorides,  of  great  Antiquity,  with  Arabic  Notes* 
under  the  Word  dhbn,  fobjoins,  with  an  Article  [the  Arabic  Ar¬ 
ticle  Al]  A  fee  bar.  Hence  comes  the  Spanifh  Acer  a. 

As  for  the  aromatic  Aloe,  or  Agallochum,  the  later  Greeks; 
who  are  beholden  for  it  to  the  Arabians,  make  two  Species  of 
it,  Ayd,hhox,av  hoiKov  [  Agallochum  Indicum ]  and  AylKh^yov  Tltpi  [yf« 
gallochum  Sinphi].  So  I  find  it  in  Charito,  the  Phyfician.  In 
Serapion’s  Interpreter,  Seif  is  wrongly  put  for  Senfi  or  Sinfi  5 
from  an  Indian  Ifland,  called  Sinf :  For  there  is  a  Difference 
between  the  Sinfc,  and  what  they  call  the  Indian  Agallochum. 
The  latter  is  fo  denominated,  rather  from  its  Colour  than  its 
Country,  for  they  call  the  Black  by  this  Name,  which  is  the 
moft  valuable  Sort.  So  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Myrobalans, 
which  are  all  Indian,  only  the  Black  is  honoured  with  that 
Name.  And  in  other  Things  I  have  obferved  the  Appellati¬ 
on  of  Indian  beftowed  on  the  blacker  Sort.  The  Indian  Agallo¬ 
chum  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Avifena,  under  the  Letter  A ,  where 
he  enumerates  the  feveral  Kinds  that  come  from  different  Parts 
of  India,  as  the  Mundalic,  the  Cumeric,  thofe  which  come 
from  Calay  and  China,  and  others.  In  that  Chapter,  he  ren¬ 
ders  Haud  by  an  Arabic  Word,  which  fignifies  Wood  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Haud  alfo  with  them  fignifies  a  Flute ;  and  we  [the 
French]  too  call  a  Flute  Wood,  Hautbois ,  which,  perhaps,  is 
compounded  of  the  Arabic  Word  and  its  Interpretation.  But 
Agallochum  was  called  Haud  *<* r  £|oyy>,  by-  Way  of  Eminence  ; 
and  this  was  its  proper  Name  among  the  Arabians.  Garcias  ab 
Horto  relates,  that  in  Decan,  and  Guzarate,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  Country  of  the  antient  Gedrofii,  the  Agallochum  is 
called  Ud ,  which  Word  he  fuppofes  derived  from  the  Arabic. 
Perhaps  the  Arabic  was  derived  thence.  In  the  Writings  of  the 
Portuguefe,  it  is  called  XJdo  ;  doubtlefs  the  fame  as  Haud  in  the 
Arabic  Pronunciation.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  render  what 
the  Arabians  call  Haud  Heud ,  by  Agallochum  Indum ,  than,  as 
learned  Men  do,  by  Lignum  Indum.  In  the  Expofition  of  An¬ 
dreas  Alpagus,  the  Author  is  wrong  in  readiiig  Heudeen ,  i.  e. 
Lignum  Aloes  Indum.  Read  Heud  Hen. ,  or  Haud  Hend,  which 
is  from  Haud  Hendi.  In  Greek  I  read  'Hxv^ro  [ Eaudchento~\ , 
as  [ tamarchenti ]  for  tamarhendi.  So  Haud  alcumeri, 

in  the  Arabian  Geographer,  is  not  the  Lignum  Comaricum ,  but 
the  Agallochum  Comaricum  ;  as  the  dydhhoxo v  Y,lv<pi  in  Charito 
is  Haud  Sinfi.  It  is  otherwife  called  by  the  Arabians  Agalugiy 
which  is  a  Corruption  from  the  Greek  dydhhoxov ;  and  in  Avi¬ 
fena  it  is  read  Agallugun.  The  modern  Greeks  moft  common¬ 
ly  call  it  %vte,hZr,v ,  Xylaloes ,  having  no  Regard  to  the  Meaning 
of  the  Arabic  Word,  but  only  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  other 
Aloe,  which  ftands  recommended  on  Account  of  its  Juice,  and 
not  for  its  Wood.  Salmafius  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap.  6. 

The  Agallochum  is  thus  diftinguifhed  by  Authors  : 

I.  Agallochum ,  Xyloaloes ,  &  Lignum  Aloes ,  Offic.  Agallo¬ 
chum  &  Xylo-  Aloes,  Offic.  Geoff.  Tradf.  309.  Agallochum  five 
Lignum  Aloes ,  Park.  Theat,  I  564.  Agallochum  Officinaruni ,  C. 
B.  Pin.  393.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1808.  Agallochum  verum ,  Ephenfo 
Germ.  Dec.  II.  Ann.  3.  p.  74.  Agallochum  Lignum  Aloes,  Xy¬ 
loaloes,  Chab.  35.  Agallochum  Offic  inarum,  aliis  Lignum  Aloes, 
Johnf.  Dendr.  460.  Sinkoo  vulgo  Japonum  Kavoriki,  i.  e. 
Lignum  feu  arbor  fragrans,  Siamenfibus  Kiffina,  Latinis  Arbor 
Aquiles  &  Aloes  difta,  cujus  fragrans  Lignum  appellatur  Agallo¬ 
chum,  Kemph.  Amoen.  Exot.  903.  Lignum  Aloes  vulgar  t, 
Qe r.  Emac.  1622.  Lignum  Aloes ,  vel  Xyloaloes,  Ind.  Med.  67. 
Lignum  Aloes,  Agallochum,  Xyloaloes,  Mont.  Exot.  7.  Lignum 
Aloes  Ojficinarum,  &  Agallochum  plerifque putatum,  J.  B.  1.  477. 
Wood  of  Aloes.  Dale. 

It  is  an  Indian  Wood,  like  the  fhyia,  fweet-feented,  and 
chewed  in  the  Mouth  makes  a  fweet  Breath.  P.  Mginet.  Lib. 
7.  Cap.  3.  from  Diofcorides. 

It  has  an  aftringent  mixed  with  a  bitterifh  Tafte  ;  its  Bark 
is  like  Leather,  and  of  various  Colours.  Oribaf.  Lib,  11.  from 
Diofcorides. 

Agallochum.  This  is  a  Wood  brought  to  us  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  is  faid  to  grow  in  China,  and  there  to  bq  called 
Calambac  :  But  we  have  no  certain  Account  or  Defcription  of 
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the  Tree,  whofe  Wood  it  is.  It  is  brought  over  in  fmall 
Pieces,  we  feldorft  feeing  thofe  of  any  great  Length  or  Big- 
nefs  :  'It  is  of  a  hard,  folid  Texture,  firm  and  ponderous,  of  a 
yellowilh  broWn  Colour,  with  feveral  black  or  purplifli  refi- 
hous  Veins  interfpers’d  ;  of  a  bittcrifh  hot  aromatic  Tafte,  of 
no  very  ftrong  Scent  till  it  is  burnt.  Though  feveral  Authors 
fet  it  down  as  a  principal  Note  of  the  Goodnefs  of  this  Wood, 
that  it  will  fwim  in  Water,  yet  I  have  never  met  with  any 
but  what  would  fink  in  it,  notwithftanding  it  had  all  other  Cha¬ 
racters  of  true  Lignum  Aloes. 

This  Wood  is  heating  and  drying,  cordial,  and  {Lengthen¬ 
ing  the  Nerves,  revives  the  animal  Spirits,  comforts  the  Heart 
and  Brain,  prevents  fwooningFits,  and  Diforders  of  the  Womb  ; 
it  is  frequently  put  among  Cordials,  Species,  and  Powders, 
Miller.  Dale. 

Dale  feenis  to  efteem  the  two  following  Woods  near  a-kin 
to  Agallochum. 

2.  Afpalathum ,  Offic.  Geoff.  TraCt.  310.  Mont.  Exot.  7. 
Lignum  Afpalathum,  Pharmacop.  Afpalathus ,  Ind.  Med.  15.  A- 
gallochum  praflantijfmum,  Johnf.  Dendr.  460.  C.  B.  Pin.  393. 
Calambac  Wood. 

This  Wood  alfo  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  Pieces 
that  are  thicker  and  lefs  folid  than  the  Lignum  Aloes,  of  a 
paler  Colour,  and  fainter  Smell,  bituminous,  fat  and  refinous, 
and  of  a  bitterifh  Tafte. 

Its  Virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  preceding  (for 
which  it  is  often  fold)  but  weaker. 

3.  Lignum  Aquila,  Ind.  Med.  67.  Eagle  Wood. 

It  is  ufed  in  the  Shops  at  Paris,  inftead  of  Afpalathum  ;  but 
feldom  met  with  among  us. 

Moft  Botanifts  take  the  Agallochum  of  the  Antients  to  be  the 
Lignum  Aloes  of  the  Shops  ;  others  fuppofe  the  Afpalathum  of 
the  Antients  to  be  the  fame.  Again,  others,  efpecially  the  A- 
rabians,  make  feveral  Kinds.  Garcias  knew  but  one  Indian 
Species.  The  Shops,  as  Clufius  obferves,  can  {hew  us  two 
Kinds  of  Lignum  Aloes.  Cafpar  Bauhinus  divides  it  into 
three  Sorts.  The  firft  he  calls  the  fineft  Agallochum ,  which  is 
referved  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Indian  Kings.  The  fecond  Kind  is 
what  is  fold  in  Shops,  and  the  third  is  the  wild  Agallochum. 
There  are  only  two  Sorts  to  be  met  with  in  the  Shops,  as  we 
faid  before.  And,  it  is  affured,  that  we  have  the  true  Agal¬ 
lochum ,  or  Lignum  Aloes,  brought  to  us  from  China,  called 
Calambac.  This  is  a  tall  Tree,  defcribed  by  none,  that  I 
know  of ;  for  what  Garcias  ab  Horto  writes  of  is  not  the 
fame,  but  the  Afpalathum ,  abovementioned,  as  fome  fkilful  Bo¬ 
tanifts,  who  have  travelled  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  affure  us. 

Why  Agallochum  is  called  Lignum  Aloes ,  fays  Paulus  Amman* 
nus,  many  are  at  a  Lofs.  Hojfmannus ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  25.  fays, 
“  Perhaps  ’AAou',  in  the  Indian  Tongue,  fignifies  a  Perfume.'’' 
Bontius  ad  Cap.  16.  Garc.  ab  Horto ,  p.  43.  derives  it  from  Savour. 
f(  This  Wood  of  Aloes,  fays  he,  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  and 
bitterifh  Tafte,  whence,  perhaps,  it  took  the  Name  of  Aloes.” 
I  would  have  none  think  the  Aloes  of  the  Shops  to  be  the  con¬ 
crete  Juice  of  this  Tree,  as  Wormius  makes  it,  p .  272.  For 
this  is  a  peculiar  tall  Tree,  but  the  Juice  of  Aloes  comes  from  a 
Plant  of  the  fame  Name. 

The  Lignum  Aloes,  exported  from  Manilam  in  Cochin- 
China,  is  of  three  Sorts.  1.  Sokhia. ,  which  feems  to  be  the 
outer  Part  of  the  Trunk  ;  it  is  not  ponderous,  is  of  an  Afh- 
colour,  with  Veins  of  Black,  a  very  little  bitterifh,  moderately 
fragrant,  not  gummy.  2.  Thimhio ,  is  to  be  had  at  the  Shops. 
This  is  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  folid  and  ponderous,  interfered 
with  Veins  and  Channels,  gummy,  bitter,  very  fragrant, 
fwimming  in  Water,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Calamba.  3. 
Gilam-hio ,  which  is  of  an  Afh-colour,  inclining  to  pale,  foft,and 
very  fragrant. 

There  is  another  Sort  brought  from  Kalapa ,  of  a  darker  Co¬ 
lour  than  the  Thim-hio ,  and  more  ponderous,  finking  in  Water. 
The  Chinefe  export  a  very  black  Wood,  moderately  fragrant, 
which  they  call  Vai~hio  ;  and  another  reddifh  Sort,  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Fragrancy,  called  Chi-tua. 

An  Account  of  the  Lignum  Calambac,  and  Lignum 
Aloes,  fent  by  Mr.  Cunningham  to  Mr.  P ether . 

The  true  Calambac  is  known  by  its  fragrant  Smell,  its  bitter¬ 
ifh  and  aromatic  Tafte,  and  its  Softnefs,  like  Wax  or  Maftich, 
receiving  Impreflions  from  the  Teeth  or  Nails.  There  are 
feveral  Degrees  of  Goodnefs  in  it  ;  for  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Cochin-China,  or  Annam,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  Place 
of  its  Growth,  it  is  fold  from  10  to  above  50  Tael  an  Englifh 
Pound.  In  Refpeft  of  Colour,  there  are  three  Kinds,  viz. 
I.  The  mixt-coloured,  or  black-purple,  like  a  Duck’s  Head, 
as  the  Natives  make  the  Comparifon.  2.  The  fpotted,  like  a 
Tiger.  3.  The  yellow,  like  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg.  What 
falls  of  itfelf,  without  felling,  is  for  the  moft  Part  of  a  Variety 
of  Colours,  and  moft  valued.  The  Calambac ,  in  the  Annamic 
Tongue,  is  called  Kenam.  The  Chinefe  Merchants  of  Fo- 
kie^i  pronounce  it  Kelatn ,  whence  perhaps  is  derived  the  Word 
’Calambac,  Lignum  Aloes ,  boiled  in  the  Decodlion,  or  Juice  of 
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Calambac ,  is  fold,  by  fome,  for  the  true  Calambac ;  but  left  2 
while  to  dry,  it  lofes  its  Fragrancy,  Softnefs,  fsV. 

The  nearer  the  Lignum  Aloes ,  or  Agallochum ,  approaches  to 
Calambac ,  the  better  it  is.  But  the  former  is,  for  the  moft 
Part,  harder,  and  feels  dryer,  and,  as  it  were,  likeDuft  in  the 
Mouth  ;  artd  is  not  fo  fat,  but  weaker  in  all  its  Qualities.  A 
Pound  of  it  is  worth  from  5  Mas  to  6  Tael.  Lignum  Aloes  is 
called  by  the  Portuguefe  Pao  Agula ,  by  the  Natives  Keang ,  that 
is,  fragrant.  The  Chinefe  in  the  Mandarin  Language  call  it 
Fchin-kiang,  that  is,  the  fearful  or  finking  Fragrant ;  but  the 
Calambac  they  call  Suk-hiang ,  that  is,  the  fat  Fragrant.  Some 
tell  you  that  the  Lignum  Aloes  is  produced  by  feveral  Trees: 
But  all  agrees  that  the  Calambac  is  the  Product  of  a  Tree  that 
bears  Fruit  (fome  of  which  I  fend  you)  fupported  by  a  quinquefid 
Calyx ,  almoft  in  the  Shape  of  a  Pear,  covered  with  a  Down, 
of  the  Size  of  a  Citrine  Myrobalan,  with  a  thick  ligneous,  or  ’ 
fungous  Coat,  cleaving  in  the  Middle,  and  containing  on  each 
Side  a  Kernel,  {haped  like  a  Top,  and  fupported  by  membra¬ 
nous  Appendices.  The  Fruit  pulverifed  is  an  excellent  Reme¬ 
dy  for  the  Gripes.  Dale. 

A  Tael  is  the  Value  of  fix  Shillings  and  eight  Pence  Sterling, 
and  a  Mas,  the  tenth  Part  of  a  Tael,  that  is,  eight  Pence. 

A  Dram  of  the  Powder  of  the  Root,  drank,  cures  the  too 
great  Humidity  and  Laxnefs  of  the  Stomach  ;  it  is  good  alfo  in 
Diftempers  of  the  Liver,  Dyfenteries,  and  Pleurifies.  P.  FEginet , 
Lib.  7.  Cap.  3. 

Of  all  the  Woods  fold  in  the  Shops,  we  have  none  more 
precious,  more  valuable  and  rare,  than  the  true  Wood  of  A- 
loes  or  Xyloaloes  :  Upon  which  Account  it  is  very  little 
known,  and  every  one  is  liable  to  miftake  the  Wood,  which 
makes  it  eafy  to  be  counterfeited ;  fo  that  it  is  a  difficult  Mat¬ 
ter  to  know  it  pofitively,  it  being  defcribed  fo  differently,  by 
different  Authors. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  it,  but  the  beft  is  the  Agallochum 
of  India,  which  comes  from  Calecut.  The  fineft  is  the  black 
Kind,  of  a  changeable  Colour,  full,  heavy  folid,  and  thick, 
which  cannot  be  whitened,  and  is  difficult  to  fet  on  Fire. 

There  are  others  which  pretend  to  affirm,  we  cannot  have 
the  true  Wood  of  Aloes,  and  that  it  grows  not  in  this  terref- 
trial  Paradife,  it  having  been  fwept  away  by  Deluge  :  And  0- 
thers  will  not  allow  it  us,  becaufe  it  is  not  produced  among  usj 
except  in  Deferts,  and  upon  inacceffible  Mountains  ;  not  only 
from  their  Height,  but  becaufe  of  the  wild  Beafts  that  inhabit 
among  them,  as  the  Lion,  the  Tiger,  the  Panther,^  and  the 
like  j  befides  a  Thoufand  other  idle  Stories,  that  are  told  a- 
bout  this  Wood :  To  confute  all  this,  I  (hall  only  tell  you^ 
that  the  Ambafladors  from  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  brought  of 
this  true  Wood  to  prefent  to  the  King  of  France  now  reigning, 
as  well  wrought  as  unwrought ;  among  the  reft,  a  Bafon  with 
its  Salver,  proper  to  wa{h  the  Hands  in,  made  at  Siam,  after 
the  Mode  of  that  Country.  This  Bafon,  though  of  Wood,  is 
more  efteemed  than  if  it  had  been  of  maffy  Gold,  becaufe  made 
of  the  Tree  of  the  true  Aloes  Wood  growing  at  Bantam  and  in 
China,  and  which  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Olive-Tree, 
having  Leaves  fomething  after  the  fame  Sort ;  upon  which 
grows  a  little  round  Fruit  like  our  Cherry.  They  bring  a 
Quantity  of  it  from  Surat,  but  the  moft  refinous  of  it  is  moft 
valued,  and  it  is  diftinguifhed  into  larger  and  leffer  Pieces. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Trunk  of  this  Tree  is  of  three 
Colours  ;  the  firft  Wood,  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
Bark,  is  of  a  black  Colour,  folid,  heavy,  and  almoft  like  black 
Ebony  ;  and  by  Reafon  of  its  Colour,  the  Portuguefe  call  it 
Eagle -Wood.  The  Second  which  is  a  light  veiny  Wood,  like 
rotten  Wood,  and  of  a  tanned  Colour,  is  what  we  call  Column 
bac  or  the  true  Wood  of  Aloes.  The  third  Soft,  which  is 
the  Heart,  is  a  precious  Wood  of  Tambac,  or  Calambac  : 

I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  it,  having  never  feen  any  of  it,  but  that 
it  is  very  fcarce  and  dear.  Pomet. 

The  Arabians  fay,  that  on  a  Mountain  of  Comorin,  grows 
the  moft  precious  of  all  Woods,  which  is  that  of  Aloes,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Xylaloe,  and  by  the  Arabians  Ud,  and  Al  Ud> 
that  is  to  fay,  The  Wood,  by  Way  of  Eminence  .  It  grows 
plentifully  in  that  Place,  and  excels  all  that  is  imported  from 
other  Countries.  Herbelot ,  Bill.  Orient.  Art.  Cameron. 

All  the  Eaftern  Geographers  agree,  that  this  Wood,  whofe 
Smell  is  exquifite,  f  grows  only  in  thofe  Countries  of  India  which 
lie  under  the  firft  Climate.  The  moft  valuable  Sort  of  this  Wood 
is  in  the  Ifland  called  Senf,  which  lies  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and 
the  Paffage  to  China.  They  call  it  Al  O'ud  Al  Senf,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  what  they  call  Al  O'ud  Al  Comari ;  becaufe  it 
grows  in  another  Ifland  called  Comar,  not  far  diftant  from 
Senf,  but  whofe  Wood  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  other. 

However,  feveral  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Wood  of 
Aloes  of  Camnon,  orComron,  which  is  Cape  Comorin,  is  the 
beft.  And  this  is  what  the  King  of  India  prefented  Noufchirvan 
with,  to  the  Weight  of  ten  Quintals,  which  ran  and  blazed  in 
the  Fire  like  Wax. 

Some  Geographers  remark  alfo,  that  the  greateft  Quantity 
ofWood  of  Aloes,  comes  from  the  Ifle  ofSemender,  which  we 
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chll  Sumatra,  and  the  Sheriff  A1  Edriffi  fays,  that  it  found 
ilfo  in  the  Ifle  of  Serandib,  called  by  usZeilan.  Herbelbt. 

This  Noufchirvan  is  the  fame  as  Khofroes  the  firft  of  that 
Name,  King  of  Perfia.  This  Prince,  when  he  had  finifhed 
his  great  Conquefts,  retired  to  his  Capital,  to  fpend  the  Re¬ 
mainder  of  his  Days  in  Peace.  All  the  bordering  Princes  fent 
Ambaffadors  to  him,  loaded  with  rich  Prefents.  Amongft  thefe 
were  a  Female  Slave,  feven  Feet  high  ;  a  Carpet  made  of  the 
Skin  of  one  Serpent,  of  an  extraordinary  Size,  and  as  foft  as 
Silk.  A  third  great  Rarity  was  the  Aloes-w ood  mention’d  a- 
bove,  fent  him  by  the  King  of  Indoftan. 

AGARICOIDES.  A  Sort  of  Fungus  thus  diftinguifhed. 
Agaricoides  parvum,  album ,  lamellh  fubluteis.  Fungus  parvus , 
lamellatus ,  pettunculi forma,  a Ino  adnafcens ,  Raii  Syn.  Vaill.  70. 
Dr.  Martvn  has  found  it  in  Woods,  as  in  Bilhop’s  Wood  near 
Hampftead,  and  inMadingley  Wood.  Tournefort  by  Martin . 

AGAPE.  ’AyaW  Love.  It  alfo  fignifies  an  Afternoon 
or  Evening  Meal  of  Victuals. 

AGAR.  Calx.  Lime.  Rulandus. 

AGARICUS.  Agaric  was  miftaken  by  fome  of  the  Anti- 
ents  for  a  Root,  as  we  learn  from  Diofcorides,  who  gives  the 
following  Account  of  it  : 

Agaric  is  faid  to  be  a  Root  like  Silphium,  though  not  of  a 
tlofe  Surface  and  Contexture,  like  the  Silphium,  but  all  porous 
and  fpongy.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  Agaric ,  the  Male  and 
the  Female ;  the  latter  is  the  beft,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
ftrait  parallel  Veins  that  run  within  it.  The  Male  is  round, 
and  every  where  uniform :  However,  they  tafte  alike,  that  is, 
fweet  at  firft,  while  they  diffufe  a  Bitternefs  that  ftays  on  the 
Palate.  Agaric  grows  in  a  Country  of  Sarmatia,  called  Agaria. 
Some  affirm  it  to  be  the  Root  of  a  Plant ;  others  fay  it  is  bred 
like  Mufhrooms,  of  Putrefaction,  in  the  Trunks  of  Trees.  It 
is  produced  alfo  in  Galatia,  a  Country  of  Afia,  and  in  Cilicia, 
on  the  Cedars  ;  but  very  thin  and  friable. 

It  has  a  warming  and  aftringent  Quality,  and  is  effectual 
a'gainft  the  Gripes,  Crudities,  Fractures,  and  Bruifes  from 
Falls.  The  Dofe  is  fix  Grains,  in  Wine  mixed  with  Honey, 
if  the  Patient  be  free  from  a  Fever;  but  if  feverifh,  it  is  given 
in  Water  mixed  With  Honey.  Butforthofe  who  are  affe&ed 
with  Diftempers  of  the  Liver,  an  Afthma,  yellow  Jaundice,  a 
Dyfentery,  the  Gravel  or  Dyfury,  Hyfterics,  or  an  ill  Colour 
[xaxoxpoio;]  the  Weight  of  a  Dram  is  prefcribed.  To  confump- 
tive  Perfons,  it  is  adminiftered  in  fweet  Wine  [  yAst 5*o?]  to 
the  Splenetic  in  Oxymel.  By  thofe  who  are  troubled  with 
four  Belchings,  or  other  Infirmities  of  the  Stomach,  it  is  chewed 
and  fwallowed  raw,  without  any  liquid  Vehicle.  Haifa  Scru¬ 
ple,  taken  in  Water,  ftays  Vomiting,  or  Spitting  of  Blood. 
The  like  Quantity  in  Oxymel  is  ufeful  in  the  Sciatica,  Gout, 
and  Epilepfy,  provokes  the  Menfes,  and  is  good  for  Inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  Womb.  Given  before  the  Fit  of  an  Ague,  it  takes 
off  the  Shaking.  A  Dram  or  two  taken  in  Water,  mixed  with 
Honey,  purges  the  Belly.  A  Dram  of  it  taken  in  Wine,  di¬ 
luted  with  Water,  is  an  Antidote  againft  Poifons  ;  and  half  a 
Scruple,  in  a  Draught  of  Wine,  cures  the  Bites  of  venomous 
Reptiles.  In  fhort,  it  is  adapted  to  all  internal  Maladies,  ad¬ 
miniftered  with  Regard  to  Age  and  Strength,  to  fome  in  Water, 
to  others  in  Wine,  to  this  Perfon  in  Oxymel,  to  another  in 
Water  mixed  with  Honey.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  1. 

The  Root  Agaric  grows  from  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree,  of  a  lax 
Confiftence,  compounded  of  an  airy  and  earthy  Subftance.  It 
has  the  Virtue  of  difcuffing  and  inciding  grofs  Humours,  and 
powerfully  opening  Obftru&ions  of  the  Vifcera.  It  has  the 
Property  of  Colocynthis,  working  flowly,  and  not  much  dif- 
turbing  the  Stomach.  It  is  given  to  the  Weight  of  two 
l)rams,  in  Honey  and  Water.  Chufe  what  is  whiteft,  very 
friable,  and  leaft  ligneous  and  worm-eaten.  P.  Mginet.  Lib.  7. 
Cap.  3^4. 

Agaric  purges  Flegm  and  Bile,  and  not  violently.  The  Dofe 
is  two  Drams  in  Honey  and  Water,  or  Oxymel.  Oribaf.  Medl 
Collett.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  17. 

The  Root  of  Agaric  taftes  fweet  at  firft,  but  foon  after  bitter, 
and  at  laft  leaves  a  Sort  of  Acrimony,  and  light  Aftringency  on 
the  Palate  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  Medicine  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  an  airy  and  earthy  Subftance,  which  is  attenuated 
by  Heat.  But  it  participates  leaft  of  an  aqueous  Effence.  For 
thefe  Reafons,  it  has  the  Faculty  of  digefting  and  inciding  grofs 
Humours,  and  clearing  the  Vifcera  from  Obftru&ions.  Oribaf. 
Med.  Collett.  Lib.  1 5.  Cap.  I.  from  Galen. 

By  its  digeftive  and  incifive  Qualities,  it  cures  the  yellow 
Jaundice,  when  it  arifes  from  an  Obftru&ion  of  the  Liver;  the 
Epilepfy  ;  takes  off  the  cold  Fits  of  an  Ague,  which  arife  from 
thick  and  glutinous  Humours.  Oribaf.  Virt.  Sirnpl.  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  I. 

Agaric  is  thus  diftinguifhed  by  the  Moderns ; 

Agaricus ,  Ger.  1183.  Emac.  1366.  Sterb.  245.  Tab.  27.  C. 
Agaricus ,  five  Fungus  Laricis ,  C.  B.  375.  Elem.  Bot.  441. 
Tourn.  Inft.  562.  Agaricus  ex  Larice ,  Park.  249.  Agaric  urn, 
J.  B.  1.  268.  Raii  Hift.  1.  107.  Agaric.  Dale. 

There  are  two  Species  of  Agaric  :  The  Female  Agaric ,  which 
is  white,  light*  friable,  and  tender^  fweet  at  firft  to  the  Tafte, 
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but  leaves  a  Bitternefs  behind,  and  is  of  a  penetrating  Smell  J 
this  is  the  beft  Sort.  The  other,  called  the  Male  Agaric ,  is 
yellow,  compact,  heavy,  and  tenacious ;  and  this  is  good  for 
nothing. 

It  is  of  the  Clafs  of  the  Fungi,  and  grows  on  the  Trunks 
and  largeft  Branches  of  many  Sorts  of  Trees,  efpecially  the 
Larch  and  the  Oak.  It  confifts  of  a  fiftulous  Wood  :  If  it  be 
beaten  with  a  Hammer,  and  a  Spark  afterwards  light  upon  it, 
it  becomes  all  in  a  Blaze ;  whence  it  is  called  Igniarius. 
BoerhaaVe. 

It  does  hot  (hoot  up  in  a  Night,  like  the  reft  of  the  Fungi, 
but  requires  a  whole  Year  for  its  Perfection.  Dale. 

If  Agaric  works  not  downwards,  it  is  apt,  in  fome,  to  caufe 
a  Tremor  and  Refolution.  AetiusTetr.  4.  Serm.  I.  Cap,  81. 

It  is  ranked  among  the  poifonous  Roots,  Thapfia,  Aconite, 
Bias,  white  Hellebore,  and  Ephemeron.  Ibid.  Cap.  45. 

T  he  poifonous  Sort  is  called  Black  Agaric ,  by  Attuartus , 
Meth.  Med.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  12.  and  P.  / Egineta ,  Lib.  5.  Cap. 
64. 

Agaric  is  a  woody,  fungous  Excrefcence,  that  grows 
on  the  Body  of  old  Larch- trees  ;  outwardly  it  is  covered 
with  a  hard,  tough,  brown  Cruft  or  Bark  ;  which  being  pared 
off,  the  Agaric ,  is  of  a  white  Colour  :  That  which  is  very 
light  and  friable,  eafy  to  cut,  and  without  Knot*,  of  a  pure 
white  Colour,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  Marks  of  the  beft  Aga¬ 
ric ,  according  to  Dale,  are  contained  in  this  Diftich : 

Res  frangi  prafio  pretiofus  Agaricus  cjlo , 

Candidas  et  fplendens ,  bonus  in  libra  leve  pendens. 

It  is  of  a  bitter,  naufeous  Tafte,  with  an  ungrateful  Sweetnefs; 
which  makes  it  rarely  given  by  its  felf,  but  mixt  with  o- 
ther  purging  Medicines.  , 

It  is  accounted  a  ftrong  Purger  of  watery  and  bilious  Hu¬ 
mours;  ufeful  in  the  Gout,  Rheumatifm,  Dropfy,  and  Jaun¬ 
dice,  and  to  cleanfe  the  Lungs  of  tough  Flegm,  and  is  of  Ufe 
ih  Epilepfies,  and  obftinate  Head-achs.  The  beft  Agaric  comes 
from  Barbary  ;  what  comes  from  Ruflia,  is  not  fo  good.  What 
comes  from  the  Woods  near  Trent,  and  thofe  Parts  near  the 
Alps,  is  accounted  the  beft,  fays  Dale. 

Officinal  Preparations,  are  Pilula  de  Agarico ,  £5°  Agaricus 
Trochifcatus.  Miller,  Bot.  Offi. 

It  is  corrected  with  Ginger,  Clove  Gillyflowers,  Sal  Gem, 
Cryftals  of  Tartar,  £sV.  Dale. 

Agaric  is  an  Excrefcence,  that  is  found  upon  the  Trunks, 
and  large  Branches  of  feveral  Trees ;  but  chiefly  upon  the 
Larch- tree,  called  by  the  Latins  Larix ,  and  upon  feveral  Sorts 
of  Oaks ;  but  the  beft  of  all  ought  to  be  fuch  as  is  white,  light, 
tender,  brittle,  and  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  pungent,  and  a  little 
ftyptic.  And  this  is  the  Agaric  the  Antients  ufed  to  call  the 
Female.  As  for  that  which  is  termed  the  Male,  it  is  ufually 
heavy,  yellowifh,  and  woody,  which  ought  intirely  to  be  re¬ 
jected  from  Phyfical  Ufes. 

The  beft  Agaric  is  that  from  the  Levant,  it  being  abundant¬ 
ly  better  than  What  comes  from  Savoy  or  Dauphiny.  We  have 
likewife  fome  brought  from  Holland,  that  is  rafped*  and 
blanched,  on  the  Outfide,  with  Chalk.  In  fhort,  none  is  fit  for 
Ufe  but  the  Levant  Agaric. 

Agaric  was  a  Medicine  fo  familiar  to  the  Antients,  that  they 
made  Ufe  of  it,  not  only  for  purging  Flegm,  but  likewife  in  all 
Diftempers  proceeding  from  grofs  Humours  and  ObftruCHons  ; 
fuch  as  Epilepfy,  Vertigo,  or  Giddinefs  of  the  Head,  Madnefs, 
Melancholy,  Afthma,  and  Diftempers  incident  to  the  Stomach* 
and  the  reft  of  that  Kind  ;  yet  they  complained,  that  it  wea¬ 
kened  the  Bowels,  and  purged  too  churlifhly  ;  upon  which  Ac¬ 
count,  Galen  fteeped  the  Powder  of  It  with  Ginger,  and  gave 
it,  to  a  Dram,  in  Oxymel,  of  Honey  of  Squills,  it  is  pre¬ 
fcribed,  tho’  rarely,  from  a  Dram  to  two  ;  but  in  DecoCfion, 
or  Infufion,  from  two  Drams,  to  half  an  Ounce. 

By  a  chymical  Solution,  it  paffeth  almoft  all  away  into 
Oil.  It  yields  no  volatile  Salt,  but  abounds  with  a  Sort  of 
fcaly  Earth,  and  an  acid  Flegm,  from  whence  the  Infufion  of 
Agaric  makes  blue  Paper  of  a  purple  Colour.  Hence  it  clearly 
appears,  that  it  ought  to  be  correCfed  with  Cloves,  Cinnamon, 
Mace,  Mint,  Worm-wood,  and  others  of  this  Kind.  Its 
Slownefs  in  Working  may  be  helped  or  promoted  with  Scam- 
mony  and  Calomel ;  or  it  may  be  wetted  in  fome  purging  De¬ 
coction,  made  of  Afarabacca,  Sena,  and  other  Purgatives,  and 
then  dried  again,  and  formed  into  Lozenges,  adding  Balfam  of 
Peru,  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  take  Notice  that  Lufitanus  admo- 
nilhes  us  to  make  Ufe  of  the  Troches  of  Agaric ,  or  Lozenges, 
while  they  are  frelh;  arid  nevv  made,  left  their  Virtue  be  weak¬ 
ened  by  long  Keeping.  Pomet. 

Agaric  appears  to  have  been  in  high  Efteem  with  the  An¬ 
tients,  however,  difregarded  by  the  Moderns,  for  good  Rea¬ 
fons.  It  is  very  flow  in  Operation,  and,  by  its  long  Stay  in  the 
Stomach,  excites  Vomiting,  or,  at  leaft,  infupportable  Nau- 
feas,  followed  bv  Sweats,  Faintings,  and  long  Weaknefs, 
with  a  lading  Averficn  for  all  Kinds  of  Food.  Very  likely 
A  a  a  ***? 
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the  Antients,  who  had  not  fo  great  a  Choice  of  Purgatives  as 
we  have,  were  not  fo  delicate. 

Agar  it \  is  a  Kind  of  Fungus,  that  grows  upon  the  Larch- 
tree.  Some  take  it  for  an  Excrefcence,  or  rumor,  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  Difeafe  in  the  Tree  :  But  M.  Tournefort  makes 
no  Scruple  to  place  it  with  the  other  Fungi  among  the  1  ants. 
•Tisfuppofed,  that  what  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Levant, 
which  is  the  heft,  comes  from  Tartary.  We  have  it  alfo  fiom 
the  Alps,  the  Mountains  of  Dauphiny,  and  from  the  lientine. 
There  is  a  bad  Sort  of  Agaric,  which  does  not  grow  upon  the 
Larch- tree,  but  upon  Oaks,  Beeches,  (Ac.  whofe-Ufe  would 
be  very  pernicious.  To  proceed.  Agaric  is  divided  into  Male 
and  Female.  The  Male  is  of  a  rough  and  uneven  Superficies, 
its  inner  Subftance  very  fibrous,  ligneous,  not  eafily  feparated, 
ponderous,  and  of  various  Colours,  excepting  white.  The  Fe¬ 
male,  on  the  Contrary,  has  a  fine  fmooth  Superficies,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  under  that  a  white  friable  Subftance,  eafily  redu¬ 
ced  into  a  Meal,  and  confequently  light  and  porous.  Both  of 
them  tafte  fweet  at  firft  upon  the  Tongue,  but  leave  a  Bitter- 
nefs,  and  Acridnefs  behind  them,  efpecially  the  Male,  which 
is  never  ufed  in  Medicine;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  never 
grows  upon  the  Larch-tree. 

M.  Boulduc  made  Experiments  upon  the  Female  Agaric , 
with  the  t'vo  grand  DifTolvents,  the  Sulphureous  and  the  A- 
queous.  He  extra&ed,  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  a  refinous 
TinCture,  of  an  intolerable  Smell  and  Tafte.  A  Drop  of  it, 
put  upon  the  Tongue,  raifed  a  Vomiting,  and  caufed  a  Dif- 
guft  to  every  Thing  for  the  whole  Day.  Two  Ounces  of 
Agaric ,  yielded  fix  Drams  and  a  half  of  ^1  infture.  I  he  Refi- 
duum,  which  weighed  but  nine  Drams,  would  afford  no  more ; 
it  was  nothing  but  a  Mucilage,  or  a  Sort  of  Mud. 

Upon  this,  M.  Boulduc  began  to  fufpeCt,  that  this  ufelefs 
Mucilage,  which  was  in  fo  great  a  Quantity,  might  come 
from  the  farinaceous  Part  of  the  Agaric  after  it  was  thus  moif- 
tened  and  macerated,  and  the  refinous  Tincture  only  from  the 
fu  per  facial  or  cortical  Part.  He  affiired  himfelf  of  this  by  Ex¬ 
periment,  for  having  feparated  the  two  Parts,  he  extracted  all 
his  Tincture  from  the  Outer,  and  hardly  any  from  the  inner 
Subftance  ;  which  (hews,  that  the  former  is  the  only  Cathar¬ 
tic,  and  all  of  it  that  is  ufeful,  fuppofing  it  be  ufed,  for  it  is 
always  very  difagreeable,  creating  great  Naufeas,  and  muft  be 
mixed  with  other  Cathartics,  to  diminifh  its  ill  EffeCts. 

The  aqueous  DifTolvents  had  no  extraordinary  Succefs  upon 
the  Agaric ,  more  than  the  other.  Water,  by  itfelf,  extraCt  - 
ed  nothing  :  Nothing  came  off  it,  but  a  thick  Mucilage,  with 
a  Dirt,  and  no  Extract.  Water  with  the  Help  of  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  the  alkaline  Salts  of  Plants,  ufually  diflolving  their  refinous 
Parts,  produced  another  Mucilage,  which,  after  fome  Days  Settle¬ 
ment,  fhewed  its  upper  Part  tranfparent,  in  form  of  a  Jelly,  and 
very  different  from  the  Bottom,  which  was  very  clofe  and  denfe. 
From  this  upper  Part,  feparated  from  the  other,  M.  Boulduc 
drew,  by  Evaporation,  in  a  gentle  Heat,  an  ExtraCt  of  a  pretty 
good  Confiftence,  which  ought  to  contain  all  the  refinous  and  fa- 
line  Parts  of  the  Agaric ,  one  extracted  by  the  Whter,  the  o- 
ther  by  the  Salt  of  Tartar.  Two  Ounces  of  Agaric ,  with 
half  an  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  yielded  an  Ounce  and  half  a 
Dram  of  that  Extract.  It  purges  very  well,  without  Naufea, 
and  much  more  gently  than  the  refinous  TinCture,  extracted  by 
the  Spirit  of  Wine.  As  to  the  under  Part  of  the  Mucilage,  it 
does  not  purge  at  all,  being  no  more  than  the  Earth  of  A- 
garic. 

M.  Boulduc  having  ufed  diftilled  Vinegar,  inftead  of  Salt  of 
Tartar,  and  after  the  fame  Manner,  he  obtained  an  Extract 
in  all  Things  like  the  other,  and  of  the  fame  Virtues,  but  in 
a  lefs  Quantity. 

The  Diftillation  of  Agaric,  yielded  M.  Boulduc,  a  good 
Quantity  of  volatile  Salt,  and  a  little  cffential  Salt.  There 
was  very  little  fixed  Salt  in  the  Caput  Mortuum. 

The  Male  Agaric ,  which  M.  Boulduc  calls  Falfc  Agaric , 
with  which  he  would  not  have  troubled  himfelf ;  but  that  he 
was  willing  to  negleCt  nothing  in  this  Affair,  has  very  few 
refinous  Particles,  and  ftill  fewer  of  volatile  or  eflential  Salt. 
Whence  it  feems  to  proceed  only  from  old  rotten  fl  rees,  who 
have  undergone  a  Refolution  or  Diffipation  of  their  aCtive 
Principles. 

The  Infufion  of  this  Agaric ,  in  Water,  turns  it  as  black  as 
Ink,  when  mixed  with  a  Solution  of  Vitriol.  The  Ufe  of 
Male  Agaric  is  to  dye  Black,  and  hence  we  fee  a  good 
deal  of  Agreement  between  it  and  the  Gall,  which  is  an  Ex¬ 
crefcence  of  a  Tree.  Hiftoire  cle  l'  Academ.  Royale ,  1714. 

Lemcry  fays,  the  Dofe  of  Agaric  is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram  and  a  half  in  Infufion. 

Agaric  is  fo  varioufiy  defcribed  by  the  Antients,  and  with 
Characters  fo  different  from  thofe  of  the  modern  Drug  of  that 
Name,  that  I  am  forced  to  believe  they  are  not  the  fame.  What 
it  was  or  whence  it  came,  was  not  thoroughly  underftood  by 
the  Antients  themfelves.  You  may  learn  its  Country  by  its 
Name  ;  for  Diofcorides  would  have  it  called  A yupxh,  Agaricon , 
becaufe  it  grows  tv  r»  Ayapla,  in  Agaria  ;  and  yet  he  tells  us, 
that  it  is  generated  **  Ayfta.  t>j$  £«pf*aTia;,  in  Agria,  a  Country 


of  Sarmatia;  but  then  its  Name  would  not  b e  Agaricum,  but 
Agricum ,  or  Agriaciim.  The  foregoing  is  rendered  wrong,  by 
fome  Interpreters,  In  incultis  &  agrcjlibus  Sarmatia ,  In  the 
wild  and  uncultivated  Regions  of  Sarmatia.  The  ’A Agriai ,  in 
Stephanus,  are  a  People  of  Pannonia,  between  Haemus  and 
Rhodope  ;  and  Strabo  places  the’'Aypo.,  Agri,  near  the  Pal  us  Mae- 
otis,  which  would  be  more  to  the  Purpofe,  for  their  Country 
would  then  be  called  ’Aypi«,  Agria.  But  ftill  the  Nomen  wwi- 
tfo  [Name  formed  from  that  of  the  Country]  would  be  ’Ayp*^ 
Agricum,  not  ’Ay»(ixlvt  Agaricum ,  which  requires  that  the  Coun¬ 
try  from  whence  it  is  called  be  named  ’Ay«p«,  Agaria.  But 
where  is  this  Agaria  ?  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Rjver  Agarus,  and 
the  Agarian  Cape  in  European  Sarmatia.  The  Sheep  of  the 
fame  Place  are  called  ’Ay«pw«»,  Agarican ,  in  an  Epigram  of  Cri- 
nagoras  among  the  Anecdotes.  It  deferibes  a  ftrange  Kind  of 
Sheep  that  came  from  Agarria,  which  it  feems  to  make  a  Coun¬ 
try  of  Armenia,  fituated  upon  the  River  Araxes  : 


T*j;  0/0?  yiv£>i  fjuv  AyccpziX'o ,  sw?  Afct^eu 
Yawp  wiXo^opoij  Appuviotj, ,  &C. 


But  the  Incoherence  of  the  Senfe  proves,  that  there  is  fomething 
wanting  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Epigram,  which  we  are  to 
fupply  by  faying,  that  the  Breed  of  thefe  Sheep  was  brought 
from  Agarrica,  a  Country  of  Sarmatia,  into  Armenia.  The  old 
Scholiaft  on  this  Epigram  remarks,  that  this  Kind  of  Sheep 
were  found  not  only  in  Armenia  but  Scythia.  I  make  no 
Doubt  but  the  ’’Aygot,  Agri ,  of  Strabo,  L.  1 1.  ought  to  be  read 
"A  y*?0»,  Agari,  and  the  ’Ayet»,  Agria,  of  Diofcorides  is  put  by  Miftake 
for  ’Ay*gia,  Agaria.  From  thence  comes  Agaricum ,  and  hi e?  ’Ay*$- 
xa)  in  Crinagoras,  who  doubled  the  Rho  for  the  Sake  of  the 
Metre,  as  we  read  ’A^aj 31«»,  and  Well  then  A ya^xov, 

Agaricum ,  comes  from  the  Agarians ,  a  People  of  Sarmatia,  and 
being  fo  far  fetched,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Antients  knew 
fo  little  of  it,  but  fhould  much  wonder,  if  the  Moderns  were 
better  acquainted  with  it.  Nay,  we  may  conclude,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  what  is  now  fold  for  Agaric ,  is  not 
Agaric ,  if  it  be  fetched  no  farther  than  the  Mountains  of  Trent, 
or  Tyrol,  and  the  Country  of  the  Grifons,  where  Larch-trees 
abound  ;  for  they  fay  it  is  produced  from  no  other  Tree  but  the 
Larch-tree.  But  had  the  Antients  found  that  Agaric  grew  fo 
near  their  Doors,  and  on  fo  common  a  Tree,  they  had  not 
been  at  fo  great  a  Lois,  about  its  Nature  as  well  as  the  Place 
of  its  Growth.  Diofcorides  doubts  whether  it  be  a  Root,  but 
takes  it  on  Report.  ’Ayxqtxlv  $£<z.  pegireu  o-iXpiy  ippepi;  “  Aga¬ 
ric  is  faid  to  be  a  Root  refembling  Silphium.”  The  Root  of 
Silphium,  according  to  Theophraftus,  is  a  Cubit  long,  and 
has  a  tuberous  Head,  which  appears  above  Ground.  If  the 
modern  Agaric  be  compared  with  this  Defcription,  it  will 
hardly  ftand  the  Trial,  for  it  is  a  mere  Fungus  of  the 
Larch- tree,  of  that  Sort  of  Fungi  which  grows  and  adheres 
to  the  Trunks  of  old  Oaks,  and  ferved  the  Antients  inftead 
of  Tinder,  to  light  their  Fires.  The  later  Greeks  call  it  "texas, 
that  is  to  fay,  Efcas ,  Baits.  Had  the  Agaric  of  the  Antients 
been  thus  qualified,  they  could  hardly  have  queftioned  its  being 
a  Root  not  unlike  the  Lafcrpitium.  But  Pliny  plainly  figni- 
fies  Agaric  to  be  a  Fungus,  growing  chiefly  on  glandiferous 
Trees  in  Gallia.  “  It  is,  fays  he,  a  white  Fungus,  odorifer- 
“  ous,  medicinal,  growing  on  the  Tops  of  Trees,  fhining  in 
“  the  Night,  whence  it  takes  its  CharaCteriftic,  which  is  to 
<e  be  gathered  in  the  Dark.”  Diofcorides  fays  not  a  Word  of 
this  Sort  of  Agaric.  As  for  Pliny,  I  do  not  queftion,  but  a 
Piece  of  Wood,  putrefied  to  the  Degree  of  fhining  by  Night, 
was  impofed  upon  him  for  Agaric.  I  have  often  fieen  the  like 
in  Burgundy,  and  held  it  in  my  Hands.  It  is  a  Piece  of 
Oak,  putrid,  white,  and  odoriferous.  It  fmells  like  a  Sort  of 
Mufhroom,  commonly  called  Potirones ,  and  fhines  by  Night 
at  fuch  a  Rate,  that  it  frightens  thofe  who  are  juft  awoke 
from  Sleep,  and  know  nothing  of  the  Matter,  with  its  won¬ 
derful  Luftre.  The  Peafants  call  it  Shining  Wood.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  of  a  fungous  Nature,  and  a  thin  Contexture,  as  Diofco¬ 
rides  deferibes  his  Agaricum  ;  and  hence  Pliny,  or  he  from 
whom  he  borrowed  it,  fufpeCted  it  to  be  a  Fungus.  But  this 
Rarenefs  of  Contexture  is  not  natural  but  adventitious  ;  for  it 
is  a  Wood  which  becomes  thin  and  fungous  by  PutrefaCtion. 
Befides,  it  has  ftrait  Veins  within  its  Subftance,  as  Diofcorides 
relates  of  the  Female  Agaric.  Laftly,  he  tells  us,  from  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  others,  that  Agaric  is  generated  by  Putrefaction,  and 
grows  on  certain  Trees  ;  and  this  too  is  true  of  our  Shining 
Wood.  The  Words  of  Diofcorides,  in  which  he  recounts  the 
various  Opinions  concerning  the  Rife  and  Generation  of 
Agaric ,  are  written  in  a  very  antient  Copy,  which  is  widely 
different  from  the  Vulgate,  after  the  following  Manner:  A cyan 

oi  [/.tv  pv ra  rive?  tv  crnlvou;  xa. rx  yivto^cr.t. 

xctQotmg  tCj  oi  nvxr.Tts  i'&ipvovTca,  i.  e.  Some  Jay  it  is  the  Root  of  a 
Plant  ;  others  that  it  is  generated  from  Setine- trees  by  Putrefac¬ 
tion,  after  the  Manner  of  Fungi.  The  Pafiage,  as  it  ftands 
thus,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  that  in  our  Edition. 
Mark  his  Words :  He  does  not  fay  it  is  a  Fungus,  but  is  gene¬ 
rate^  like  a  Fungus,  from  a  Tree,  fuppofe  an  Oak,  or  another 
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Tree.  Now  tfee  common  Agaric  is  plainly  a  Fungus,  of  the 
Larch-tree.  And  indeed,  if  Agaric  were  a  Fungus,  it  could 
never  have  entered  into  the  Heads  of  the  Antients  to  fancy  it 
the  Root  of  a  Tree,  efpecially  when  it  is  reported  to  refemble 
the  Root  of  Laferpitium ,  which,  they  fay,  is  above  a  Cubit 
long,  and  of  a  competent  1  hicknefs. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  thofe  Setine-trees  from  which 
Diofcorides  writes  that  Agaric  is  generated  by  Putrefaction  ;  for 
fo  are  the  Words  in  that  forementioned  choice  Manufcript,  which 
is  written  in  larger  Letters  than  ordinary,  3s  »  o-’mw;,  See. 
as  before  ;  whereas  our  Editions  have  it :  Twl«  $  l»  r ok  r&&xi<ri 
'run  fofyai,  i.  e.  others  fay  in  the 'trunks  of  Trees.  As  Decay  begets 
Agaric  on  Trees,  fo  Corruption,  rather  than  Correction,  be¬ 
got  this  Reading.  We  know  that  Avifena  read  <rvro»  in 
Diofcorides,  by  his  Verfion  of  the  fame;  for  he  tranflated  that 
whole  Chapter  of  Diofcorides  concerning  Agaric ,  and  rendered 
trr ,W  by  corrofas ,  corroded ,  as  if  it  were  anrofyorct.  Nay,  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Chapter,  he  cites  Diofcorides  by  Name,  in 
the  Arabic  Edition,  not  the  Son  of  Mefue,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin 
Verfion.  Serapion  alfo  reads  Diofcorides  after  the  fame  Manner, 
for,  after  mentioning  him,  he  quotes  all  his  Words,  and  renders 
this  Paffage  thus,  according  to  the  Latin  Interpreter :  Et  qui- 
dam  dicunt  quod  generatur  in  putre  fact  tone  Arborum ,  quando  corro- 
duntur ,  ficut  generantur  fungi.  Some  fay  it  is  generated,  in  the 
Putrefaction  of  T r«j,  ivhen  they  are  corroded ,  as  Fungi  are  ge¬ 
nerated  ;  where  it  is  plain,  that  he  takes  vfov>*>  fetina ,  for 
Vi7To|%wTa,  fetobrota ,  corroded. 

This  Depravation  of  the  Text  in  Diofcorides  is  of  fuch  An¬ 
tiquity,  that  all  the  Copies  I  have  feen,  except  that  mold  an- 
tientone.,  agree  with  the  Vulgate,  in  reading  r^xe<ri  ruv 
3 in  Truncis  Arborum,  in  the  Trunks  of  Trees.  But  the  Origi¬ 
nal  was  not  altered  in  the  Days  of  Avifena  and  Serapio.  They 
had  however  the  Misfortune  to  make  a  wrong  Interpretation  of  a 
right  Reading  ;  for,  I  believe,  none  who  underftands  Greek  will 
acquiefce  in  their  Expofition  of  cryrwx,  fetina ,  by  corrofa.  For,  in 
the  firft  Place,  the  Greeks  do  not  call  thofe  Worms  which  corrode 
Wood,  crh<z;,Setas,  but  wa?,  Thripas ,  and  axtlfuoza.%,  Scolecas. Hence 
they  call  c-fcutozafyarx  Scolccobrota  dendra,  and  fymtftru, 

fhripedefa ,  Worm-eaten  Trees.  Sut  <njs,  fes,  properly  fignifies  a 
Worm,  or  Moth,  that  lives  among  Garments  ;  hence  owiW* 
l^ccTix,  fetecopa  himatia ,  Moth-eaten  Clothes .  Again,  I  think, 

that  crvjruw,  fetinon ,  can  by  no  Means,  according  to  the  Greek 
Idiom,  be  put  for  otjto/Sjwtov,  Setobroton ,  or  a-oaozoTrov,  Setocopon  ; 
and  all  that  are  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  will  agree  with  me. 
For  who  ever  found  o-zaT* jmvo,  fcolecinum ,  to  fignify  what  is  cor¬ 
roded  by  Worms  ?  At  this  Rate  of  Etymology,  a  Man  bitten 
fey  a  Dragon  mu  ft  be  faid  to  be  3§«*ovwo?,  Dracontinus ;  one 
ftung  by  a  Viper,  Viperinus ;  and  another,  devoured  by  a  Ser¬ 
pent,  Serpentinus.  Laftly,  Agaric,  indeed,  fprings  from  a  De¬ 
cay  by  Putrefadlion  in  Trees,  but  not  from  their  Corrofion  by 
Worms.  For  the  Fungi,  which  have  the  fame  Principles  of 
Growth,  as  owing  their  Rife  to  Putrefa&ion,  yet  delight  to 
grow  on  whole  Trees.  A  little  after,  Diofcorides  adds,  that  it 
grows  in  Galatia  and  Cilicia  on  Cedars,  but  does  not  fay  that 
thefe  Cedars  were  Worm-eaten. 

It  remains  therefore  for  us  to  conclude,  that  atom,  Setinum,  is 
the  Name  of  a  particular  Sort  of  Tree,  on  which  Agaric  grows, 
according  to  the  Report  of  thofe  from  whom  Diofcorides  had  it, 
for  no  other  Interpretation,  but  what  is  falfe,  can  be  given  of 
the  Word  in  this  Place.  And  after  all  my  curious  and  diligent 
Enquiry,  I  could  find  no  Tree  among  the  Greeks,  that  would 
agree  with  this  Name  and  Place,  except  that  celebrated  one,  fo 
often  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ ,  where  we  read  that  this  and  that 
Utenfil  or  Structure  was  made  or  fabricated  of  Wood  of  Setim, 
for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  Tabernacle  with  moft  of 
its  Veflels,  were  made  of  this  Wood.  They  call  it  O'Dltf  Sit - 
tun.  It  was  otherwife  written,  Surtf*,  Setim,  as  the  vulgar  Ver¬ 
fion  has  it  Ligna  Setim,  Wood  of  Setim,  and  it  was  commonly 
underftood  to  fignify  the  fineftand  cboiceft  Sort  of  Cedar.  From 
this  Swjf*,  I  could  almoft  fWear,  fome  Helleniftical  Writers  form¬ 
ed  their  wiw*  olvo^x,  fetina  dendra,  to  fignify  Cedars.  So  from 
Qfrin,  ei/x,  comes  IlaXairms,  Philijli  eim,  Palcsfini ,  and  from  %>a- 
Cherubini.  The  Arabians  alfo  fay  Cherubin  for  the  Hebrew 
Cherubim  ;  and  Zyrivx  Ssvfyx,  Sctina  dendra,  is  faid  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  XJfymcc  (t.'vftz,  tevxwa,  tyux,  Cedrina  leucina ,  dryina ,  den¬ 
dra,  in  the  fame  Diofcorides,  de  Bryo,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  20.  It  was 
very  natural  therefore  for  the  Hellenift  Writers,  to  put  cnjrwo*  3»- 
fetinon  dendron ,  fetine  Wood ,  for  the  Hebrew  illOtiS  Setah , 
ox  Sittah ,  which  is  of  the  firigular  Number,  and  makes  in  the 
Plural  Setim.  It  is  put  for  a  Kind  of  Tree,  Ifai.  XLI.  1 9. 
Where  fome  erroneoufly  join  it  with  Din,  Hadas ,  a  Myrtle , 
in  Nature  of  an  AdjeiPcive.  Others  combine  it  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  Name  of  a  Tree,  which  they  interpret  the  Cedar,  nDttf 
erez  fittah ,  which  they  would  have  to  be  the  beft  Sort  of  Cedar. 
But  there  are  three  Kinds  of  Trees  reckoned  up  in  that  Place, 
Erez,  Sittah,  and  Eladas  ;  if  then  Erez  be  a  Cedar,  Sittah 
will  he  another  Sort  of  Tree.  And,  indeed,  the  Arabi¬ 
ans  call  the  Cedar  by  the  Names  of  Erz  and  Erza  ;  but 
moft  take  Sittah  for  the  choiceft  Kind  of  Cedar,  which  Opi¬ 
nion  of  theirs  feems  confirmed  by  this  Place,  where  the  <rh»x 
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&*%*>  fetina  dendra ,  are  Cedrina ,  Cedar-wood.  The  Sep  - 

tuagint  for  Wood  of  Setim  conftantly  render  olavM  incor¬ 

ruptible  Wood ;  now  Incorruption  is  a  Property  of  the  Cedar, 
which  is  not  feniible  of  Age  or  Rottennefs.  “  The  Matter  of 
“  it,  fays  Pliny,  lafts  to  Eternity,  therefore  the  Images  of  the 
“  Gods  were  made  of  it.”  The  incorruptible  Nature  of  the 
Cedar  is  alfo  celebrated  by  Theophraftus.  What  Diofcorides 
writ  about  Agaric,  he  collected  from  different  Authors  ;  fo  that 
when  he  found  in  one  that  Agaric  grew  «  awvw?  on 

Setine-trees,  and  in  another,  that  it  flouriflied  «r»  xvSl^ui,  i.  c.  up¬ 
on  Cedars,  he  concluded  they  were  different  Trees;  whereas  they 
who  afl’erted  that  Agaric  grew  on  Setine-trees,  and  the  others, 
who  would  have  it  to  be  generated  from  the  Cedar,  faid  both 
the  fame  Thing,  for  the  Setine-  tree  is  the  Cedar. 

But  if  Agaric  grows  on  Cedars,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  come 
from  Scythia  or  Sarmatia,  where  are  no  Cedars.  But  it  took 
its  Name  from  Agaria  Sarmalica.  Let  others  examine  into  the 
Reafon  of  that.  Theodotion  tranflated  Setim,  a  Thorn,  oIxmQgv  ; 
and  indeed,  there  is  a  thorny  Kind  of  Cedar,  which  the  Greeks 
call  Oxycedrum,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Lycia  and 

Cilicia  ;  and  there  Agaric  alfo  is  very  common,  as  Diofcorides 
writes  from  bare  Report.  But  Theodotion  meant  quite  another 
Thing  than  the  Oxycedrum,  or  thorny  Cedar.  Jerome  ex¬ 
pounds  it  to  be  a  Tree  that  grows  in  the  Wildernefs,  like  the 
white  Thorn,  whofe  Wood  is  incorruptible,  and  the  fmootheft 
(hidactaov  )  of  all  Woods,  and  for  Strength,  Solidity,  Brightnefs, 
and  Beautifulnefs,  as  far  exceeding  them.  This  is  very  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  Egyptian  Thorn,  which  the  Greeks  call  azovd®*,  or 
aWvOa,  the  Thorn,  by  Way  of  Eminence.  It  grows  in  the  De¬ 
farts,  is  incorruptible  and  everlafting,  and  remarkable  for  its 
Firmnefs  and  Brightnefs.  By  faying  it  is  like  the  white  Thorn, 
Jerome  means  the  Oxyacanthus  of  the  Greeks,  which  we  alfo  call 
white  Thorn  at  this  very  Day.  It  is  called  white  Thorn  by  Colu¬ 
mella  alfo.  And  the  Companion  isnotamifs  between  the  Egyptian 
Thorn  and  this  white  Thorn.  For  the  Egyptian  Thorn  is  not  very 
tall,  nor  does  the  white  Thorn  grow  to  a  Tree  of  any  confiderable 
Height.  Theophraftus  makes  two  Kinds  of  Egyptian  Thorn, 
the  White  and  the  Black.  The  White  is  of  no  firm  Subftance; 
but  Subject  to  Putrefaction  ;  the  Black  is  folid  and  incorruptible, 
therefore  its  inner  Subftance,  or  Heart,  is  ufed  in  Ship- building. 
Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  Trees  peculiar  to  Egypt,  fays,  “  Nor  is  the 
“  Thorn  of  this  Country  lefs  worthy  of  Notice,  that  is,  the  black 
<c  one,  for  it  endures  under  Water  iiicorrupted,  whence  it  is 
“  very  ufeful  in  building  the  Sides  of  Ships.”  Of  this  Thorn 
muft  Theodotion  be  underftood,  when  he  renders  Setah  and 
ligna  Setim,  by  ”Aza.M,  Acantha,  and  Acanthina  ;  the 

Name  will  fuit  with  nothing  elfe.  For  the  Arabians  call  this 
Tree  Seitan,  or  Saten ,  which  may  alfo  be  read  Sit  an.  It  is  that 
Thorn  from  which  they  gather  the  Gum  Arabic,  and  make  the 
Acacia.  Alphagus,  in  his  Index  to  Avifena,  fays,  “  Alcharad, 
“  or  Alcbara,  or  Alchrath,  is  the  Fruit  of  the  great  thorny  Tree^ 
<l  which  grows  in  the  Country  called  Baflera  in  Egypt,  and  is 
“  called  by  the  Egyptians  Setan .”  Profper  Alpinus  fays,  it  is 
called  Sant.  “  Acacia,  which  the  Egyptians  call  Sant,  grows  in 
“  thofe  Parts  of  Egypt,  which  are  moft  remote  from  the  Sea.” 

The  Fruit  of  the  Egyptian  Thorn  is  called  in  Arabic  Karath , 
from  the  Greek  KegaW,  which  fignifies  a  Hufk ;  with  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  al,  Alkarath,  for  its  Fruit  is  a  Hufk,  according  to  Theo¬ 
phraftus.  I  make  no  Doubt,  but  the  Sittah ,  or  Setah ,  of  the  He° 
brew  is  the  fame  with  the  Setten  of  the  Arabians,  which  is  the 
Egyptian  Thorn  that  grows  in  the  Defart,  and  is  rightly  tranflat¬ 
ed  by  Theodotion ’'Axa>>0a,  Acantha.  For  in  the  Place  of  Ifaiah 
above  quoted,  Setah  is  manifeftly  diftinguifhed  from  the  Cedar, 
which  the  Arabians,  as  well  as  Hebrews,  call  Erez.  Befidesthe 
Name  all  their  Characters  agree.  Yet  the  Hellenift  Authors, 
from  whom  Diofcorides  borrowed  his  Information,  that  Agaric 
grew  on  Setine-trees,  feems  to  have  taken  them  for  Cedars,  as  that 
Word  is  generally  interpreted  ;  for  it  was  the  prevailing  Opini¬ 
on  that  Agaric  was  generated  on  Cedars. 

Many  other  Things  did  Diofcorides  borrow  from  Hellenift 
Writers,  who  tranflated  foreign  Words  into  their  own  Greek 
Idiom;  as  when  he  fays  of  Cancamurn ,  that  it  was  a  Tear,  ’Ap- 
fiizS  Arabici  Ligni ,  for  ’ApafrzS  &Poga,  Arabic <2  Arboris ;  which 
is  according  to  the  Syriac  Idiom,  and  quite  remote  from  the 
Greek.  So  in  his  Account  of  the  Palm-tree,  he  tells  us  that  the 
unripe  Date,  while  it  is  yet  in  its  Hufk,  is  called  ’Ex*™;,  Elates , 
and  by  fome  Bopa-jr©-,  Boraffus  ;  which  is  purely  Hebrew,  only 
tranfpofed  for  Bocau^,  Boffarus ;  for  “IDD,  Bofer,  is  a  four  Grape. 
The  Arabians*  alfo  call  an  unripe  Date  Bejfer,  which  the  Greeks^ 
who  adopt  the  Arabic  Terms,  name  iWag.  An  alitient  Interpre¬ 
ter  of  Avifena  has  it  Bujfurum. 

Pliny,  Lib.  16.  Cap.  8.  will  have  Agaric  peculiar  to  Gallia, 
and  a  Fungus  of  glandiferous  Trees  ;  but  in  Lib.  25.  Cap.  9.  he 
fays  it  is  generated  like  a  Fungus  on  the  Trees  about  the  Bof. 
phorus.  Thefe  are  very  different  Accounts  ;  and  yit  in  this 
laft  he  mentions  the  Gallican  Agaric,  which,  he  fays,  is  thought 
to  be  of  a  weaker  Kind.  Perhaps  he  was  led  into  an  Error  by 
the  Homonymy  of  the  Words  in  the  Name  TahxrM,  which  with 
the  Greeks  fignifies  both  Gallia  and  Galatia.  Diofcorides  al- 
ways  calls  this  laft  r*xari«>  ah  **t’  ’Aida*,  Glilatia  widen  is  in  Afiat 
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to  diftihguilh  it  from  the  other  Galatia,  that  is  in  Gallia,  which  in 
’another  Place  he  calls  r<*?wiav  x<*T”'AX7reK,  Galatia ,  in  which  are  the 
■dips,  L.  3.  C.  28.  But,  to  come  to  a  Conclufion,  the  Gallican 
•Agaric  of  Pliny  feems  quite  different  from  the  Galatian  Agaric  of 
Diofcorides.  The  latter  grows  on  Cedars,  like  a  Fungus.  Pli¬ 
ny’s  Agaric  is  a  Fungus  peculiar  to  glandiferous  Trees,  and  fhines 
by  Night,  which  are  the  very  Charadiers,  as  I  faid,  of  the  putre¬ 
fied  Wood,  moft  commonly  Oak,  which  fo  remarkably  glitters 
in  the  Dark.  Diofcorides,  in  his  Defcription,  has  divided  Aga¬ 
ric  into  Male  and  Female,  and  takes  no  Notice  of  the  Diftinc- 
tion  into  White  and  Black.  But  in  another  Place,  Lib .  5.  he 
mentions  black  Agaric  among  the  Poifons,  and  reckons  it  in  the 
Lift  of  venomous  and  deadly  Roots,  which,  according  to  his 
Account,  are  Hellebore,  Ixias,  black  Agaric ,  and  the  Ephume- 
ron,  which  fome  call  Colchicum.  I  wonder,  he  fays  nothing 
of  it  in  his  Chapter  of  Agaric.  I  fufpedt  the  Male  Agaric  was 
the  black  and  the  poifonous  Sort,  though  he  fays  no  fuch  Thing 
there.  “  But  the  Male  Kind  is  not  good,  but  hard  and  black,” 
fays  Avifena.  The  two  Kinds  are  made  to  differ  very  much  in 
Form  and  Subftance,  according  to  Diofcorides  ;  and  yet  their 
Taftes,  he  fays,  are  alike.  The  Moderns  fet  the  higheft  Value  on 
that  Agaric  which  is  moft  friable.  Diofcorides  depreciates  the 
Cilician  and  Galatian  Agaric  on  that  very  Account,  becaufe  it  is 
of  a  weak  Contexture,  and  very  friable. 

All  thefe  Things  confidered,  I  am  almoft  perfuaded  that  the 
Agaric  of  the  Antients  was  not  the  fame  with  that  which  now 
paffes  under  that  Name.  I  read  in  Ifidore,  that  Agaric  was  the 
“  Root  of  the  White  Vine.”  Hefychius  tells  me,  that  Agaric 
was  “  an  Herb  fo  called  by  Phyficians.”  He  terms  it  an  Herb, 
becaufe  others  had  made  it  a  Root.  Galen,  L.  7.  ILgfc  af¬ 

ter  he  has  named  Agaric ,  and  declares  its  Virtues,  begins,  as  it 
were,  again,  with  mentioning  the  Root  of  Agaric ,  in  thefe 
Words,  which  are  corrupted .  ’Aya^ixS  rurhw  vm/Qvoydm 
i.  e.  “  The  Root  is  what  grows  to  the  Stock  of  the  Tree.”  They 
fee m  an  Interpolation,  except  you  read  them  thus :  ’a yapmu 
tSto  In»  lm(pvo[AJiw  i.  e.  “  That  is  be  accounted  the  Root 

“  of  Agaric ,  by  which  it  grows  to  the  Trunk  or  Body  of  the 
“Tree.”  The  Arabians  have  nothing  about  Agaric,  but  what 
they  learned  from  the  Greek  Books.  The  Name  they  have  for 
it  is  purely  Greek,  viz.  Garicon,  and  in  an  old  manufcript  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Diofcorides  into  Arabic,  you  have  the  Word  kept  in¬ 
tire,  viz.  Agaricon.  '  Salmaf.  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  Iatric. 

There  are  feveral  of  the  Fungi  which  are  alfo  called  Agarifs, 
as : 

Agaricus  digitatus  maximum  ex  luteo ,  coccineo ,  &  nigro  colore  ele¬ 
gant  er  variegatus. 

Agaricus  villojus  tenuis ,  inferne  lavis ,  C.  Gift.  193.  Fungus 
arboreus  villofus ,  inferne  planus,  Doody  Syn.  2.  App.  335. 

Agaricus  membranaceus  finuofus  fubjlantia  gelatines ,  C.  Gift. 

.  194.  Fungus  membranaceus  parvus  aureus,  Sterb.  P.  242.  Spec. 

1 1 3.  T.  26.  Luteus  Sambucino  fimilis,  colore  fuo  manus  inficiens , 
'Genijles  vulgar!  fpinofes  adnafcens ,  Merr.  Pin.  putridus  arborum 
Yamis  inheerens ,  plurimis  fimul  cohesrentibus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  372.  2. 
Fungi  diSli  fpongiee  Ugnorum pernicioft,  J.  B.  3.  841.  F.  pernicioft , 
Gen.  24.  Species  3.  Cluf.  H.  288.  Syn.  2.  19.  40.  On  rotten 
Wood  in  England  and  Ireland.  Obferved  by  Dr.  Sherard  and 
Mr.  Dale. 

Agaricus  mefentericus  violacei  color  is,  C.  Gift.  194;  Fungus  ar¬ 
bor  eus  purpureus  corrugatus ,  Doody  Syn.  2.  App.  336. 

Agaricus  Lichenis  facie  variegatus,  Inft.  R.  H.  562.  Fungus 
falignus  Lichenis  forma  variegatus,  C.  B.  Pin.  372.7.  ffiuartus 
perniciofus ,  Cluf.  H.  277.  DepiHus,  Sterb.  240.  T.  2 6.  A.  Fungi 
Salicum ,  colore  varii ,  pernicioft  J.  B.  3.  842.  Nec  lamellatus , 
nee  porofus  efl.  A.  D.  Sherard  obfervatus. 

Agaricus  pedis  equini  facie ,  Inft.  R.  H.  562.  Fungus  durus  five 
igniarius.  Park.  1323.  (fig.  mal)  in  caudicibus  nafeens,  unguis  equi¬ 
ni figura,  C.  B.  Pin.  372.  3.  F.  arboreiad  ellychnia ,  J.  B.  3.  840. 
Touchwood  or  Spunk. 

Agaricus  intybaceus ,  Inft.  R.  H.  562.  Fungus  intybaceus ,  J. 

B.  3-  839*  Syn.  2.  14.  21,  Arboreus  maximus  porofus,  diverji- 
mode  fe  dividens  Lf  protrudens,  Doody  Syn.  2.  App.  336. 

Agaricus  officinal!  fimilis ,  C.  Gift.  192.  A garico  fimilis  Fun¬ 
gus  diverfarum  arborum  caudicibus  adhesrens,  C.  B.  Pi...  375.  2. 
Fungus  arboreus  albidus  maximus,  feu  Agaricus  fpurius,  Doody  Syn. 
2.  App.  335. 

Agaricus  porofus  rubens  carnofus,hepatis  facie ,  C.  Gift.  1 9 2.  Fun- 
.gus  bepatis  facie  &  colore,  Merr.  Pin.  Arboreus  rubens  carnofus, 
hepatis  facie.  Doody  Syn.  2.  App.  340. 

Mr.  Doody  found  it  near  Hally  in  Kent,  and  Since  received 
it  very  fair  from  Mr.  Chaplin,  gathered  in  Suffolk,  as  you  go 
from  Sir  Robert  Dillington’s  Houfe  to  the  new  Church  in  the 
Ifle  of  Wight.  Merr.  Pin. 

Agaricus  multiplex  porofus,  C.  Gift.  193*  Fungus  circulum  gra- 
datim  perficiens, cujus  diameter  quandoque  triginta  vel plures  pedes  con - 
ficit- ,  Merr.  Pin.  In  montofis  pafeuis  non  infrequens,  referente 
Merret.  Memora bills  efl  magnitudes  &  plures  juxta  fe  oriri  fo- 
lent,  qui  fatis  latum  fpatium  ambitu  fuo  c  ample  Hunt  ur. 

Agaricus  porofus  igniarius  Fagi,  fuperne  candicans ,  inferne  fufeus, 

C.  Gift.  1 93.  Fungus pedem  equinum  referens,  Jubtus foraminofus, 
Dood.Syn.  2.  App.  ^36.  Ad  arbores.  Igniarius  dicitur,  quocl  ca- 
ro  ejus  in  fmitem  igni  concipiendo  idoneum  praparari  queat. 
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Agaricus  porofus  igniarius  Carpini ,  C.  Gift.  193.  Fungus  arbo- 
reus  maximus  fufeus,  Jubtus  planus,  Doody  Syn.  2.  App.  33^  j^a_ 
teraliter  XJlmo  adherentem  prope  Epfom  invenit  D.  Plukenet. 

Agaricus  varii  coloris  fquamofus,  Inft.  R.  H.  562.  Fungus  ar¬ 
borum  &  Ugnorum  putrefeentium ,  coloris  varii,  Syn.  2.  18.  31 
Ceraforum  imbricatim  alter  alter!  innatus  variegatus, Q.  B.  Pin.  372* 
8.  Fungi  Ceraforum  coloris  varii  pernicioft,  J.  B.  3.  842.  Fun¬ 
gus  femicircularis  durus,  multos  durans  per  annos,  Merr.  Pin.  Holo- 
fericeus  iridiformis  quafi,  colorum  alternatione  variegatus.  Cat.  Alt 
Inferne  foraminulenttls  efl,  non  lamellatus ,  color e  albicante.  Non  C'e- 
rafo  tantum ,  fed  (A  aliis  paffim  arboribus  adnafeitur. 

Agaricus  villofus  &  porofus,  fubjlantia  coriacea ,  C.  Gift.  193 
Fungus  a’rboreus  var legato  illi  Ceraforum ,  & c.  C.  B»  Similis,  fed 
hirfutior,  for aminulis  etiam  majoribus ,  Doody  Syn.  2.  App.  336, 
Arboribus  junior ibus  plerumque  adnajcitur. 

Agaricus  villofus,  lamellis  fmuofis  &  invicem  implexis,  C.  Gift. 
192.  Fungus  arboreus  villofus  albus,  foraminibus  oblongis,fcmicir - 
cularis,  Doody  Syn.  2.  App.  336. 

Agaricus  quernus  lamellatus,  coriaceus  albus,  C.  Gift.  191.  Fun¬ 
gus  arboreus  inferne  foraminibus  longis  &  rotundis  infculptus,  Doo¬ 
dy  Syn.  2.  18.  33.  Hie  a  D.  Dal e  pariter  obfervatus. 

Agaricus  quernus  lamellatus  coriaceus  villojus,  C.  Gift.  19 j. 
Fungus  arboreus  holofericeus,  inferne  lamellatus,  Syn.  2.  14.  26. 

Agaricus  parvus  lamellatus,  peftunculi  forma  elegans ,  C.  Gift 
192.  Fungus  parvus  lamellatus ,  peftunculi  forma  Alno  adnafcens 
Syn.  2.  14.  27.  Common  in  Woods  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Sherard. 
In  the  Woods  near  Dulwich,  and  many  other  Places.  Mr, 
Doody. 

Agaricus  parvus  lamellatus  croceus ,  e  Corylorum  ramulis  dipendens. 
Undulatus  efifl  &  figura  fua  lobum  nucis  juglandis  non  male  refert. 
Croceo  colore  manus  inficit .  Corylorum  ramis  aridis  &  emortuis 
plerumque  adnafeitur. 

Agaricus  coriaceus  longijfunus,  peftinatim  inferne  divifus.  Raii 
Synopfis  Method ica. 

Agaricus  alfo  is  a  Name  for  the  Marga  Candida ,  or  white 
Stone  Marl.  See  Marga. 

AGASYLLIS.  ’AydavXfo*;.  According  to  Diofcorides,  the 
Shrub  (0«poj)  that  produces  the  Gum  Ammoniacum,  L.  3.  C. 
98.  See  Ammoniacum. 

AGATHARCIDES.  An  Author  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Sym- 
pofiac.  L.  8.  Probl.  9.  as  giving  an  Account  of  the  endemial 
Diftempers,  to  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Coafts  of  the  Red 
Sea  were  fubjedl.  For  this  Reafon  Le  Clerc  ranks  him  amongft 
Phyficians.  But  in  Reality  he  was  not  of  the  Profeflion. 
He  wrote  amongft  other  hiftorical  Pieces  an  Account  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  in  this  gives  a  Defcription  of  the  Dracunculi, 
a  Sort  of  Worm  of  a  confiderable  Length,  that  breeds  in  the 
mufcular  Parts  of  the  Legs  and  Arms.  See  Dracunculi, 
and  Uena  Medinensis. 

Agatharcides ,  Who  is  diftinguifhed  from  other  Authors  of  the 
fame  Name,  by  the  Appellation  of  Cnidius , '  lived  in  the  Time 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  reigned  about  130  Years  after 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  wrote  many  Treatifes,  as  we  learn 
from  Photius,  but  nothing  relating  to  Phyfic,  except  what  the 
natural  Hiftory  of  the  Red  Sea  led  him  into. 

His  Works  are  loft. 

AGATHINUS.  A  Phyfician  quoted  by  Galen,  Ccelius 
Aurelianus,  and  Aetius,  Pie  wrote  upon  Hellebore,  and  the 
Pulfe,  and  other  Subje&s.  He  was  of  the  Pneumatic  Sedft,  and 
confequently  a  Follower  of  Athenaeus.  Suidas  informs  us  he 
was  Mafter  to  Archigenes,  who  pradtifed  Phyfic  at  Rome,  in 
the  Time  of  Trajan.  His  Works  are  loft. 

AGATHON.  ’AyaQou.  The  common  Signification  of  this 
Word  is  good.  But,  according  to  Galen,  Hippocrates  ufes  it 
in  a  Senfe  fomewhat  different  from  other  Writers,  which  is 
no  uncommon  Thing,  both  with  Refpedl  to  this  Word  and 
many  others.  In  this  Author  it  fometimes  fignifies  certain ,  firm , 
true,  or  perpetual. 

AGATHONIS  ANTIDOTUS  HEPATICA.  Agathon's 
Antidote  for  the  Liver.  This  is  a  Medicine  deferibed  by  My- 
repfus,  S.  1.  C.  268.  It  is  thus  prepared: 
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^'aice.,0^  ^entian  Drams  ;  of  Elicampane,  Wormwood, 
Spikenard,  each  one  Dram.  It  is  given  to  feverifti  Pa¬ 
tients  in  Water,  to  others  in  Wine. 

AGATY  H.  M.  Galeges  affinis  Malabarices  arborefeens,  fi- 
hquts  majoribus  articulatis ,  D.  Syen. 

It  is  four  or  five  Times  the  ordinary  Height  of  a  Man, 
and  its  Body  as  much  as  a  Man  can  fathom.  The  Branches 
that  grow  out  of  the  Middle  and  Top  of  the  Tree,  extend 
themfejves  m  Height  more  than  in  Breadth.  It  grows  in 
landy  Places.  The  Root  is  of  a  dark  Colour,  and  fpreads  its 
hairy  f  ibres  all  around  to  a  confiderable  Compafs,  and  is  of 
an  aftringent  Tafte.  The  Wood  is  of  a  foft  Subftance,  and 
its  inmoft  Pith,  or  Heart,  fofteft  of  all.  If  an  Incifion  be 
made  in  the  Bark,  there  diftils  from  it  a  thin  and  watery 
Liquor,  which  afterwards  grows  thick  and  gummy.  The 
Leaves  are  pennated,  almoft  a  Span  and  a  half  long,  two 
Lobes  being  connected  to  the  main  Rib,  dire&ly  op- 
pofite  to  one  another,  the  Pedicles  very  (hort,  and  bend¬ 
ing  forwards,  the  Lobes  fmall,  of  an  oblong  Figure,  and 
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round  ilh  at  the  Edges,  about  an  Inch  and  half  long,  and  a 
Finger’s  Breadth  wide,  almoft  of  an  equal  Breadth  from  the 
Bafe  to  the  Top,  of  a  pretty  clofe  Contexture,  and  very  foft, 
of  an  extraordinary  Smoothnefs,  of  a  lively  Green  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part,  but  fainter  beneath,  fmelling  like  Beans,  if  they  are 
rubbed.  *  From  the  main  Rib  iflue  fine  fubtile  Veins,  which 
difperfe  themfelves  over  the  Leaf.  The  Leaves  {hut  in  the 
Ni(Tht,  with  their  oppofite  Lobes  drawn  clofe  to  one  another. 
The  Flowers  which  are  of  the  papilionaceous  Kind,  and  have 
no  Smell,  grow'  four,  five,  or  more.,  on  a  little  "I  wig,  or 
Stalk,  that  comes  out  from  the  Alae  of  the  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  confift  of  four  Leaves  or  Petala,  which  have  this 
Peculiarity,  that  one  of  them,  which  raifes  itfelf  above  the 
reft,  and  two  lateral  ones  bend  in  an  Angle,  are  fomewbat 
thick,  whitifh,  and  ftriated  with  Veins  lengthwife  ;  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  the  broadeft,  is  a  round  Oblong,  ftriated 
with  numerous  fubtile  Veins,  which  proceed  from  the  Bafe 
lengthwife,  being  firft  whitifh,  then  yellowifh,  and  a  purplifh 
Red.  The  Stamen  forms-  an  Angle,  and  is  divided  at  the 
Summit  into  Filaments,  or  T  hreads,  bearing  oblong  yellow 
Apices.  The  Calyx  or  Cup  is  deep,  furrounding  the  Bafes 
of  the  Petala  with  four  ftiort  roundifti  Leaves,  of  a  faint  green 
Colour.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Pods,  four  Spans  long, 
and  a  Finger’s  Breadth  wide,  fomewhat  round,  ftrait,  green, 
of  a  thick  "Rind,  and  containing  Beans  of  an  oblong  Figure, 
each  in  its  proper  Cell,  feparated  by  carnous  Partitions,  placed 
lengthwife  in  the  Length  of  the  Pod,  fomewhat  protuberat- 
ingt  tailing  like  a  Bean,  andexaftly  refembling  our  Kidney-beans, 
only  they  are  lefs,  and  turn  whitifh,  oragreemfh  White  j  when 
they  are  ripe,  they  ferve  for  Food. 

It  bears  Flowers  and  Fruit,  in  rainy  Seafons,  two  or  three 
Times  a  Year,  and  fometimes,  though  but  feldom,  all  the 
Year  round.  The  Root  mixed  with  the  Urine  of  a  Cow, 
and  applied  to  the  Place,  difeuffes  Tumors.  The  Juice  of 
the  Bark  mixed  with  Honey,  and  ufed  in  Gargarifms,  is 
good  for  the  Quinfey,  and  Puftules  in  the  Mouth.  The  Bark, 
boiled  in  Water  and  eaten,  is  beneficial  in  the  Small  Pox. 
The  Juice  of  the  Leaves,  drawn  up  the  Noftrils,  relieves  the 
Patient  under  inveterate  Quartans,  when  the  Day  of  the  Fit 
comes.  The  Deco&ion  of  the  Leaves  purges  pituitous  and 
bilious  Humours,  and  the  Leaves  themfelves  fo  eaten  give  Relief 
in  the  Vertigo  and  Cholera  Morbus.  The  Flowers  boiled  are 
preferibed  for  a  Catarrh,  which  Way  they  are  alfo  faid  to  in¬ 
cite  to  Luxury.  The  Juice  of  the  Flowers,  dropped  into  the 
Eyes,  takes  away  Films  and  reftores  the  Sight.  Ray,  Lib.  3I. 
Cap.  23. 

AGEL. EOS.  ’AyihaXG. k  Gregarious ,  vulgar.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  joined  with  apr©*,  and  ufed  to  exprefs  the  coarfeft  Sort 
of  Bread.  Athenaus. 

AGEM.  A  Name  of  the  Syringa  Perf’ca ,  or  Lilac  Perf- 
cum.  Incijis  Foliis.  See  Syringa.  4 

AGER  CHYMICUS.  Dorneus  in  his  Genealogia  Mine- 
ralium  fays,  Water  is  the  Field  (Ager)  in  which  the  Om¬ 
nipotent  has  ordained  that  the  Root  of  Minerals  fhould  be 
fixed,  and  from  whence  the  Trunk  and  Branches  (hoot  into  the 
Earth. 

The  Uterus  is  alfo  called  the  Ager  Nature. 

Ager ,  or  Agrorum  Terra ,  is  alfo  the  common  Earth  or  Soil. 
All  fat  Earths  are  good  Applications  for  any  Parts  which  wartt 
drying.  The  Egyptian  clayey  Soil  was  ufed  by  hydropical 
and  fplenetic  Patients.  Many  alfo  daubed  with  it  their  Legs, 
Thighs,  Elbows,  Arms,  Sides,  Backs,  and  Breafts,  and  found 
great  Benefit  by  it.  It  cured  old  Inflammations  and  lax  Tu¬ 
mors-,  and  fuch  as  through  an  immoderate  Evacuation  by  the 
haemorrhoidal  Veins,  were  over-run  with  hydropical  and  wa¬ 
tery  Humours,  andit  alfo  intirely  removed  inveterate  Pains  fix¬ 
ed  upon  any  Part.  Aetius ,  Tetrabib.  I.  Senn.  1.  C.  3.  from  Ga¬ 
len.  See  Terra. 

AGERASIA.  From  a  Negative,  and  Old  Age. 

That  State  which  maintains  the  Health  and  Vigour  of  Youth, 
in  an  advanced  Age.  What  the  Latins  call  viridis  Senetta. 
AGERATUM. 


Maudlin  thus  diftinguifhed  :  Ageratum ,  Eupatorium  Mefues , 
Oflic.  Ageratum  foliis  ferratis ,  C.  B.  221.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  125. 
Ageratum  plerifque ,  Herba  julia  quibufdam ,  J.  B.  3.  I42.  Age¬ 
ratum ,  Herba  julia,  Chab.  367.  Ageratum  vulgar e,  five  Cofus 
bortorum  minor.  Park.  yS.  Raii  Hift.  1.  364.  Achillea  lutea, 
Agerati  folio  longiore,  A£l.  Reg.  Par.  An.  1720.  322.  Balfa- 
mita  feemina,  Ger.  523.  Balfamita  feemina,  five  Ageratum, 
Ger.  Emac.  648.  Ptarmica  lutea  fuaveolens,  Elem.  Bot.  398. 
Tourn.  Inft.  497.  Maudlin.  Dale. 

Ageratum  is  a  fpriggy  Plant,  producing  from  one  Root 
many  Stalks,  no  higher  than  a  Span,  not  branched,  fiut  very 
like  Origanum,  bearing  an  Umbella,  with  yellow  Flowers, 
like  Gold  Drops,  lefs  than  the  Helichryfus.  It  is  called  Age¬ 
ratum,  becaufe  the  Flower  preferves  its  Beauty  for  a  long 
Time.  Diofcorides,  L.  4.  G.  <5?.  His  Defcription  is  tranferibed 
by  Oribafius,  Collett.  L.  II. 

This  Plant  from  a  woody  branched  Root,  abiding  long 
in  the  Ground,  fends  forth  many  round  Stalks,  little  or 
nothing  branched  about  a  Foot  high,  on  which  grow  a  great 


Number  of  fmall,  long,  narrow,  round-pointed  Leaves,  deeply 
ferrated  about  the  Edges  ;  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branched 
ftand  Umbels  of  numerous  fmall  Gold  yellow  naked  Flowers, 
in  fcaly  Cups  or  Calyces,  containing  very  fmall  Seed.  The 
whole  Plant  has  a  ftrong  and  not  unpleafant  Scent  ;  it 
grows  with  us  only  in  Gardens,  it  being  a  Native  of  Italy 
and  the  warmer  Countries,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft, 
Miller,  Bot.  Off. 

Its  Decodtion  is  good  in  Fomentations.  The  Vapour  of  the 
Herb  burnt  provokes  Urine,  and  mollifies  the  Hardncfs  of  the 
Uterus.  Diof  L.  4.  C.  59. 

It  is  a  Digeftive.  and  gently  mitigates  an  Inflammation.  O- 
rib.  Med.  Coll.  1 .  L.  15.  C.  1.  Aiginet.  L.  7.  C.  3.  Aet.  Tetr. 

1 .  Serm.  1 . 

Maudlin  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  warming  and  drying,  and  ufe- 
ful  in  Dilorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver.  It  is  good  in  the 
Jaundice,  and  Obflrudlions  of  theMenfes,  provokes  Urine,  and 
kills  Worms.  Miller ,  Bot.  Offic. 

It  contains  the  Virtues  of  Coftmary  and  Tanfey,  and  is  art 
Ingredient  in  all  capital  Compofitions.  The  Seed  has  been  gi¬ 
ven,  with  Succefs,  inftead  of  Wormfeed,  to  kill  Worms.  The 
diftilled  Water  and  Spirit  yield  a  moft  fragrant  Smell.  This 
Plant  is  ufed  in  Syrup,  Oil,  Infufion,  Deco£lion,  Powder,  and 
Pills.  Mr.  Boyle  obferves  this  Plant  to  be  hurtful  to  the  Eyes. 
Boerhaave. 

Befides  the  common  Maudlin  taken  Notice  of  by  Dale,  Mil¬ 
ler  enumerates  the  following  Species : 

Ageratum  quee  ptarmica  incana,  pinnulis  crijlatis ,  F.  Voy.  The 
hoary  Oriental  Maudlin. 

Ageratum  P eruvianum,  arbor  eum,  folio  la  to,  ferrato ,  Boerh. 
The  Peruvian  Tree  Maudlin ,  falfly  called  The  fefuit’s  Bark 
Tree,  becaufe  at  firft  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tree  from  whence  the 
Jefuit’s  Bark  was  taken. 

Ageratum  ferratum  Alpinum  glabrum,fiore  purpurafeente,  Tourrt, 
Smooth  Ageratum  of  the  Alps,  with  a  purplifli  Flower. 

Ageratum  Americanum  erettum  fpicatum,  fore  purpureo , 
Houft.  American  Ageratum ,  with  purple  Flowers  growing 
on  a  Spike. 

Ageratum  Americanum  procumbens,  gnaphalii  facie,  foribus  ad 
foliorum  nodos ,  Houft.  Creeping  American  Ageratum ,  having 
the  Face  of  Cudweed,  and  the  Flowers  coming  out  at  the  Setting 
on  of  the  Foot-ftalks. 

Ageratum  Americanum  frutefeens ,  Chamadryos  folio ,  foribus  ex 
foliorum  alls,  Houft.  American  Ageratum,  with  a  Germander 
Leaf,  and  the  Flowers  growing  from  the  Setting  on  of  the 
Leaves. 

AGERATUS  LAPIS.  A  Stone,  ufed  by  Cobiers',  to  polifh 
Womens  Shoes.  It  is  efteemed  difeuffive,  ahd  aftringent,  and 
is  ufeful  in  Inflammations  of  the  Uvula.  Galen,  and  from  hint 
him  Paulus  Agineta,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  3.  and  Oribafius,  Lib.  14. 
Cap.  10. 

AGES,  ’a ylj.  The  Palm ,  or  Hollow  of  the  Hand.  Hcfy- 
chius. 

AGE  VITA.  The  Name  of  an  Antidote,  deferibed  by 
Myrepfus.  The  Place  is  much  corrupted,  but  the  Commen¬ 
tator  conjectures,  that  Myrepfus  wrote  losyi?  Jugis  Vita, 
long  or  continual  Life,  and  that  this  Antidote  took  the  Name 
from  its  great  Virtues  in  procuring  Longevity'.  This,  My¬ 
repfus  informs  us,  is  called  Meelchagee  by  the  Saracens.  It 
is  a  medicated  Wine,  of  which  the  Author  gives  the  following 
Account : 

Take  fix  Meafures  of  good  Red  Wine,  and  put  into  it,  af¬ 
ter  they  are  Well  beaten,  and  pafled  through  a  fine  Sieve, 
the  following  Ingredients  :  Of  Galahgals,  two  Ounces  5 
of  long  and  white  Pepper,  each  an  Ounce  ;  of  Sage  art 
Ounce  and  a  half  ;  of  Ginger  and  good  common  Cinna¬ 
mon,  an  Ounce  and  a  half ;  of  Saffron,  three  Drams  ; 
of  Cloves,  a  Dram  and  a  half.  Boil  them  well  in  the 
Wine,  till  of  the  fix  Meafures  there  remains  but  one 
Meafure  and  a  half,  and  then  pouf  it  into  your  Veflel. 
The  Dofe  is  half  ah  Ounce  in  the  Morning  falling  in  a 
Glafs  of  Wine. 

It  is  beneficial  in  all  cold  Diftempers,  for  paralytic,  ftoma- 
chic,  {haking,  cacheCtic,  and  hydropical  Patients.  It  helps 
Crudities,  Inflations,  and  all  Imbecillities  and  Coldnefs  of  the 
Stomach  and  Body.  It  cures  Inflations  in  the  Uterus,  the  Te- 
nefmus,  the  Maladies  proceeding  from  Defluxions,  as  the  Gout 
in  the  Feet  and  the  Joints,  and  all  nervous  Diftempers,  arifing 
from  Crudity  and  Humidity.  Nich.  Myrepfus,  Sett.  1.  Cap . 
500. 

This  feems  to  be  a  very  good  Stomach  Medicine,  and  mull  be 
of  confiderable  Efficacy  in  the  Diforders  for  which  the  Author 
recommends  it.  On  this  Account  it  is  called  r?,- the 
Nerve  of  Life. 

AGEUSTIA.  From  a  Negative,  and  yevopeti,  to  tafe.  It 
fignifies  a  Falling,  or  Fail. 

AGGLUTIN  ATIO.  Agglutination.  It  fignifies  the  Join¬ 
ing  together,  or  Re-union  of  any  feparated  Parts  of  the  Body,  or 
Healing.  Hence  Applications,  that  promote  that  End,  are  call¬ 
ed  Agglutinants. 

B  b  b 
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•Agglutination  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  different  Senfe  by  Acting  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  following  Paffage  : 

AGGLUTINATIO  PILORUM.  A  Healing  or  Reduc¬ 
ing  the  Hairs  of  the  Eye- lids,  that  grow  inwards,  to  their  na¬ 
tural  Order  and  Situation.  This  may  be  done  by  Maftich, 
applied  with  a  Probe,  which  bends  the  Hairs  back  into  their 
proper  Order.  Bitumen,  the  Slime  of  a  Snail  taken  off  with 
a  Needle,  the  Juice  of  Hawk- weed,  the  Liquor  of  Aggluti- 
nantSy  or  Ammoniac,  work  the  fame  Effedl.  A  compound 
Remedy  may  be  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  dry  Rofine,dry  Pitch,  Sulphur  vivum,  Bitumen  Ju- 
daicum,  each  one  Dram  ;  Wax  half  a  Dram.  Melt 
them  together,  and  referve  them  for  Ufe  till  Occafion  of¬ 
fers,  when  touch  the  Mafs  with  a  heated  Probe,  and  ag¬ 
glutinate  the  Hairs  as  before  dire  died.  Aetius,  Tetrabib. 

2.  Serm.  3.  O.  68 1. 

AGGREGATUM.  An  Aggregate.  A  Body  refulting  from 
the  Union  of  a  great  many  others,  which  are  fmaller,  of  which 
the  whole  Sum  or  Colle&ion  is  the  Aggregate. 

AGIAHAL1D.  An  Egyptian  Plant  thus  diftinguiftied  by 
Ray  :  Lycio  Affinis  Mgyptiacay  C.  B.  Agiahalid  Aigyptiaca  Ly- 
cio  affinisy  Park.  Agiahalid  Mgyptium  folio  Buxi,  aut  Lycium  ? 

J.  B. 

It  is  a  large  Tree  like  the  wild  Pear,  with  but  few  Branches, 
and  prickly,  formed  like  the  Lycium  or  Boxthorn.  Its  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  of-  Box,  but  bigger  and  at  a  greater  Diftance 
one  from  the  other.  Its  Flowers  are  but  few,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour,  refembling  thofe  of  Hyacinth,  but  lefs.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  little  black  Fruits,  like  thofe  of  dwarf  Elder,  of  a 
ftyptic  Tafte,  a  little  bitterifh.  This  Tree  grows  in  iEthio- 
pia,  and  Egypt. 

Its  Leaves  are  fourifh  and  aftringent,  and  are  efleemed  good 
to  kill  Worms.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

AGITATIO.  Agitation ,  Shaking.  In  Medicine  it  is  confi- 
dered  as  an  Exercife,  and  to  this  Dr.  Sydenham  attributes  the 
great  Benefit  of  Riding  ;  and,-  no  doubt,  it  is  very  efficacious 
in  removing  Obftrudtions  of  the  Vifcera,  when  affifted  by  the 
frefh  Air.  See  Air. 

AGLIA.  See  Aeglia  and  ,/Egides. 

AGLITHES.  "AyTuGs?.  The  Divifions  or  Segments  of  a 
Head  of  Garlick,  which  we  ufually  call  Cloves.  It  is  ufed  by 
Hippocrates,  in  hisTreatife  de  Morbis  Mulierunty  Lib.  2.  See 
*  Allium. 

AGME.  ’Ayjxt?,  or  *a y^x.  From  to  break.  A  Fracture. 
AGNACAT.  Scaligeri  Pyri  Specie. 

In  a  Country  of  America  beyond  the  Terra  de  Labrador, 
towards  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  there  grows  a  Tree  of  the 
Figure  and  Size  of  the  Pear-tree,  always  covered  with  Leaves, 
and  of  an  extraordinary  Greennefs  and  Luftre.  It  bears  a 
Fruit  alfo  like  a  Pear,  but  green,  even  when  it  is  ripe.  The 
Pulp  is  of  the  fame  Colour,  fweet,  fat,  and  taftes  like  Butter. 
It  is  a  powerful,  and  next  to  miraculous,  Promoter  of  venereal 
Vigour .  Ray’s  Hf.  of  Plants. 

AGNANTHUS.  A  Genus  of  Plants  mentioned  by  Vail- 
lant.  It  bears  the  Flower  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalk  and 
Branches  after  the  Manner  of  Grapes.  Every  Flower,  which 
refembles  much  that  of  the  Agnus  Callus,  is  a  fmall  Pipe,  the 
anterior  Edge  of  which  commonly  expands  and  divides  it- 
felf  into  fix  unequal  Parts,  three  fuperior  which  are  difpofed 
like  Trefoil,  and  three  inferior,  of  which  that  in  the  Middle 
is  the  largeft  of  the  fix,  and  the  two  lateral  the  fmalleft. 
There  arifes  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Cup  or  Calyx,  which  is 
indented,  an  Overy.  This  Overy  is^articulated  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Pipe  or  Channel  of  the  Flower,  and  when  the  Flower 
falls  off  it  becomes,  according  to  Plumier,  a  Berry  containing 
a  fingle  Seed. 

Agnanthus  comes  from  the  Greek  Word  £yv&,  chafe ,  and 
a  Flowery  becaufe  the  Flower  of  this  Plant  refembles  that  of 
4s  nus  Cajlus ,  or  Vitex. 

There  is  but  one  Plant  of  this  Genus  known  which  is  the 
Agnanthus  Viburni  folio.  Cornutia  fore  pyramidatOy  cceruleoy  fo - 
liis  incanhy  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  3 2.  Calychirichibou  Caraibtsa- 
runiy  Surian.  Hort.  Sice.  Memoires  de  l’ Academic  Royale  des 
Sciences ,  Annee  IJ22. 

AGNATA.  See  Adnata. 

AGNINA  MEMBRANA,  or  PELLICULA.  Aetius, 

' Tetrabib .  4.  Serm.  4.  C.  2.  calls  one  of  the  Membranes  which 
involves  the  Foetus  by  this  Name,  which  he  derives  from  its 
Tendernefs.  From  him,  probably,  Bartholine  and  Drelincourt 
have  borrowed  the  Expreffion.  It  is  what  Anatomills  ufually 
call  the  Amnios. 

AGNINA  LACTUCA,  is  Lambs  Lettice.  See  Lactuca. 
agnoia.  "Ayvoux,.  b  rom  a  Negative,  and  to  know. 

When  a  Patient  in  a  Fever,  or  any  other  Diforder,  forgets,  and 
does  not  know  his  familiar  Acquaintance.  This  is  called  Agnoiay 
by  Hippocrates,  who  pronounces  it  a  very  bad  Symptom,  efpe- 
cially  when  joined  with  a  Rigor.  Praditt.  L.  1.  64.  The  Truth 
of  this  is  evinced  by  every  Day’s  Experience. 

AGNUff.  A  Lamb.  This  Animal  is  too  well  known  to 
Want  a  Defcription.  Many  of  its  Parts  are  recommended  for 
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particular  medicinal  Purpofes.  Thus  Hippocrates  in  his  Trea- 
tife,  de  Superfcetationey  advifes  us  to  apply  the  warm  Skins  of 
Lambs  to  the  Bellies  of  Virgins  who  are  difordered 

for  Want  of  Menftruation  at  a  proper  Age,  no  doubt,  with 
a  View  of  relaxing  the  Uterine  Veffels,  and  removing  thereby 
that  Part  of  the  Difficulty,  which  depends  upon  their  too  great 
Tenfion.  Dr.  Friend,  in  his  Emmenologia,  recommends  emol¬ 
lient  Fomentations  for  the  fame  Purpofes  ;  but  the  balfamic 
Warmth  of  a  Lamb-lkin,  juft  taken  from  the  Animal, 
feems  more  likely  to  relax,  than  any  artificial  Heat  what- 

ever.  (  . 

The  Lights  are  recommended  in  Diforders  of  the  Lungs,  and 
the  Gall  in  Epilepfies,  in  the  Quantity  of  two  Drops  to  eight 
for  a  Dofe.  Lemery. 

The  Coagulum  which  is  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach 
is  efteemed  a  good  Antidote  againft  Poifons.  Lemery. 

The  Lungs,  burnt  and  powdered,  cure  the  Bruifes  from  uneafy 
Shoes.  Aetiusy  Tetrabib.  I.  Serm.  2.  C-  155. 

Lamb  contains  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil. 

The  beft  and  lighteft  Parts  of  a  Lamb,  according  to  Celfus, 
are  the  whole  Head  and  Feet.  CelfuSy  L.  2.  C.  18. 

It  affords  a  glutinous  Juice.  Oribaf  Eup.  L.  I.  C.  2 1, 

It  is  of  a  moiftening  and  loofening  Nature,  very  nouriftiing, 
and  lenifies  {harp  and  pungent  Humours. 

It  produces  vifcous,  phlegmatic,  and  grofs  Humours,  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  is  too  young. 

It  agrees  in  warm  Weather*  with  young  bilious  People,  but 
Perfons  of  a  hot  and  phlegmatic  Conftitution  ought  to  refrain 
from  it,  or  ufe  it  moderately.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

AGNUS  SCYTHICUS.  The  Vegetable  called  the  Scy¬ 
thian  Lamb ,  in  the  Barbarian  Language  BarametZy  Borometz , 
or  BoronetZy  is  much  noted  among  the  Writers  of  Natural  Hi- 
ftory. 

The  firft  who  treated  of  it  were  Athanafius  Kircher,  in 
his  Ars  Magnetica  (who  cites  Sigifm.  L.  B.  ab  Herberftein,  Hay- 
ton  the  Armenian,  Surius,  and  Jul.  Caef.  Scaliger)  Lord  Bacon, 
Fortunius  Licetus,  Andreas  Libavius,  Eufebius  Nierenbergius, 
Adamus  Olearius,  and  Olaus  Wormius,  to  pafs  over  the  reft, 
among  whom  are  many  Botanifts,  who  do  little  more  than  re¬ 
peat  what  has  been  faid  before  them. 

This  Plant  is  defcribed  by  Jul.  Caf.  Scaliger ,  under  the 
Title  of  the  Scythian  Lamb ,  BorametZy  as  follows  :  “  What 
“  has  been  related  may  pafs  Tor  a  Jeft,  if  compared  with  the 
*c  wonderful  Tartarian  Shrub.  The  chief  Hord  among  the 
«  Tartars  is  the  Zauolhan,  diftinguiftied  as  well  for  its  Anti- 
<4  quity  as  Nobility.  In  that  Country  they  plant  a  Seed  very 
“  like  that  of  a  Melon,  only  lefs  oblong  ;  from  this  Seed  fpring3 
«  a  Plant,  which  they  call  Borametz ,  that  is,  a  Lamb%  for  it 
«  grows  in  the  Shape  of  a  Lamb,  almoft  three  Feet  high, 
tc  refembling  that  Animal  in  Feet,  Hoofs,  Ears,  and  all  the 
<c  Head,  except  the  Horns;  inftead  of  which,  it  has  a  Tuft 
“  of  Hair  that  looks  like  a  Horn.  It  is  covered  with  a  very 
“  thin  Hide,  which  is  ftript  off  by  the  Inhabitants,  to  malua 
“  a  Covering  for  their  Head*  They  fay  the  inner  Pulp  re- 
«  fembles  the  Flefti  of  a  Sea  Crevife,  and  that  Blood  follows 
44  from  a  Wound  made  in  it;  that  it  is  wonderfully  fweet  to 
“  the  Tafte  ;  that  the  Root  raifes  itfelf  out  of  Ground  as  high 
«  as  the  Waift;  a  Circumftance  that  greatly  heightens  the 
44  Miracle.  As  long  as  it  is  furrounded  by  neigbouring  Vege- 
44  tables,  it  lives  and  enjoys  itfelf  like  a  Lamb,  in  a  fat  Paf- 
44  ture :  When  they  die,  or  are  extirpated,  it  pines  away,  and 
44  perifties.  This  Event  does  not  happen  only  by  Chance,  or 
44  Length  of  Time,  but  has  been  brought  to  pafs,  by  making 
44  the  Experiment,  and  removing  all  Plants  from  its  Neigh- 
44  bourhood.  What  increafes  the  Wonder  is,  that  it  is  greedily 
44  coveted  by  Wolves,  and  not  by  other  carnivorous  Beads. 
44  But  this  laft,  I  prefume,  is  made  only  for  the  Sake  of  Allu- 
44  fion,  to  the  Name  Lamb ,  and  to  grace  the  Story :  But  I 
44  want  to  know,  after  what  Manner  four  diftin£t  Legs,  with 
44  their  Feet,  are  produced,  and  proceed  from  one  Trunk. 

44  What  is  here  related,  I  have  had  by  Information,  partly 
44  from  Perfons  of  the  higheft  Rank,  and  partly  from  the  moll 
44  curious  Inquirers  into  the-Secrets  of  Nature”.' 

Other  Authors  give  us  the  fame  Account,  or  rather  trart- 
fcribe  Scaliger ;  however,  fome  of  them  vary  in  certain  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  Kircher,  in  particular,  to  his  Defcription, 
has  added,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  invented,  a  Figure :  Nay, 
further,  in  fome  Mufeums  of  theVirtuofi,  as  thofe  of  Wormi¬ 
us  and  Swammerdam,  the  Skin,  as  it  is  pretended,  of  this  re¬ 
markable  Produdlion  of  Nature,  was  formerly  to  be  feen. 

Antonius  Deufingius,  after  nicely  weighing  the  Matter  in  the 
Balance  of  Reafon,  fufpedled  this  Account  of  the  Lamb  as  fa¬ 
bulous,  and  endeavours  to  perfuade  us,  that  Scaliger  himfelf, 
who  was  one  of  the  firft  that  mentions  it,  treated  it  as  a  Fa¬ 
ble  ;  and  it  was  called  in  Queftion  by  others,  who  were  not 
willing  to  be  impofed  upon. 

To  fpeak  the  Truth,  if  we  examine  the  whole  Story  of  this 
Lamby  with  a  Mind  void  of  Prejudice,  we  (hall  find  that  it 
favours  ftrongly  of  the  Romance ;  nay,  in  reality,  is  nothing 
elfe,  and  that  Deufingius  was  in  the  right;  which  will  appear 
from  the  following  Reafons ;  ; 

I*  N« 
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1.  No  Perfon  of  Credit  ever  faw  this  Vegetable  Lamb. 
What  Olaus  Wormius  had  by  Relation  from  Monf.  Eovaldi 
de  Kleifs,  Ambaffador  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (who 
told  him,  that  while  he  lived  on  the  Borders  of  Tartary,  he  was 
offered  by  a  Tartar,  in  Exchange  for  fome  Leaves  of  Tobacco, 
a  dried  Plant,  bearing  on  its  Stem  a  Fruit,  which  plainly  re- 
fembled  a  Lamb ,  a  Foot  in  Dimenfion,  and  covered  with  a 
curled  Fleece)  is  not  convincing,  for  that  noble  Perfon  might 
eafily  be  impofed  upon  by  fome  cunning  Tartar. 

2.  The  very  learned  and  experienced  Naturalift,  Engelbert 
Kaempfer,  M.  D.  took  a  great  deal  of  Pains  in  fearching  for 
this  Lamb  in  its  own  Country,  but  could  find  nothing  like  it. 
“  They  have  no  Notion,  fays  he,  nor  Memory,  in  Fartary, 
*£  neither  among  the  vulgar  Sort,  nor  the  Skilful  in  Botany, 
“  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  Zoophyte  that  feeds  on  Grafs,  tho’  I 
“  have  fearched  all  over  the  Country  for  it,  till  I  have  been  a- 
*£  fhamed  and  laughed  at  for  my  Pains  ;  nor  is  there  any  Thing 
“  called  Borometz  befides  Sheep,  and  what  belongs  to  that 
“  Kind.  Therefore  I  am  well  affured,  that  whatever  has  been 
*£  related  of  that  Plant  is  meer  Fidtion”.  Amcenit.  Exotica. 

3.  The  whole  Story  of  this  Lamb ,  is  fo  like  a  Fable,  as  one 
Egg  is  like  another.  What  gave  Rife  to  it,  has  been  very  well 
difcovered  by  that  molt  diligent  Searcher  after  Nature,  in  thofe 
Eaftern  Countries,  Kaempfer,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Place 
cited,  where,  (having  premifed  fomewhat  concerning  the  Ety¬ 
mology  of  the  Word  Borometz,  which,  he  fays,  is  corrupted 
from  the  Mufcovite  Boranetz ,  in  Polifti  Baranek ,  which  is  a 
Diminutive  of  Baran ,  a  Word  of  Sclavonic  Original,  and  ufed 
by  the  Ruffians  and  Poles,  to  fignify  a  Sheep,)  he  tells  us  that  in 
fome  of  the  Countries  about  the  Cafpian  Sea,  there  is  a  Species 
of  Sheep  very  different  from  the  common  Sort,  and  highly  va¬ 
lued  for  the  Finenefs  of  their  Skins,  which  he  defcribes,  and 
the  Manner  how  they  are  dreffed,  in  order  to  ferve  as  Orna¬ 
ments,  to  fet  off  the  Garments  worn  by  the  Tartars  and  Per- 
fians  :  “  Perfons  of  Quality,  fays  he,  and  the  Rich,  whofe 
“  Pride  and  State  require  better  Clothing  than  the  com- 
“  mon  Sort  of  People,  covet  the  Skins  of  Lambkins,  which  are 
*£  much  finer  than  when  they  are  grown,  and  the  younger 
“  they  are,  the  more  they  are  valued  ;  for  their  Hairs  may  be 
*£  twilled  into  finer  and  thicker  Curls,  which  augments  the 
“  Beauty  and  Price  of  the  Skin.  Hence  a  greedy  Thirft  after 
<£  Gain  has  prevailed  with  fome,  in  order  to  obtain  Skins  of 
<{  the  utmoft  Finenefs,  to  exercife  Cruelty,  fo  far  as  to  anti- 
<£  cipate  the  Birth  of  the  Lambkins,  by  ripping  the  Bellies  of 
‘£  their  Dams.  A  Skin,  thus  procured  and  skilfully  dreffed,  is  of 
<£  fo  exquifite  a  Finenefs,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  Power  of  the 
“  Unacquainted  to  determine  what  it  is,  and  when  the  Extre- 
tc  mities  are  cut  off  retains  fcarce  any  Thing  of  the  Figure  of  a 
“  Lamb,  but  juft  enough  to  deceive  the  Ignorant  and  Credu- 
<£  lous  with  the  Show  of  a  woolly  Membrane,  in  form  of  a 
*£  Gourd.”  To  this  he  fubjoins,  “  The  Price  of  a  Skin, 
*£  according  to  its  Goodnefs,  amounts  to  three  Pieces  of  Gold, 

or  more.  It  is  ufed  to  line  their  Turbans,  and  often  ferves, 

by  Way  of  Ornament,  to  border  their  Gowns  and  Cloaks”. 
He  concludes,  at  laft,  in  thefe  Words  :  “  Whether  this  Fable 
“  owes  its  Rife  to  the  Conjectures  of  fome  contemplative  Phi- 
*£  lofopher,  or  the  Ignorance  of  the  firft  Relater,  who,  either 
“  through  Carelefnefs,  or  Unfkilfulnefs  in  the  Language,  might 
i£  mifunderftand  a  Thing  he  heard  talked  of  by  the  by,  or 
“  whether  we  refer  it  to  fome  other  Original,  the  Miftake  be- 
“  ing  propagated  to  far  diftant  Regions,  and  fpreading  every 
<£  where,  firft  occafioned  this  Pellicle  the  Lofs  of  its  true  Name 
££  and  Hiftory.  Provifion  being  thus  made  for  its  Reception, 
££  the  Bauble  itfelf  was  imported  to  us,  under  the  fpecious 
“  Name  of  a  Miracle,  and  lighting  upon  fome  illuftrious  Per- 
“  fon  of  Curiofity,  and  an  Admirer  of  this  foreign  downy 
“  Piece,  it  gained  Credit  and  Admiffionj  as  all  Prodigies  are 
“  apt  to  do,  by  its  Vegetable  Face.  This  Error  being  illuf- 
i£  trated  by  Authority,  and  fooh  after  confirmed  by  Writing, 
<£  took  fuch  firm  Rooting  in  the  Judgments  of  the  Learned,  as 
“  well  as  the  Opinions  of  the  Vulgar,  that  the  Pellicle  is  (hewn 
<£  to  this  Day,  among  the  rareft  Curiofities  in  the  Mufieums, 
“  as  a  Species  of  Zoophyte,  when,  indeed,  it  is  no  other 
<£  than  a  Foetus  of  the  Caefarean  Se&ion”. 

From  what  has  been  quoted,  it  appears,  that  thofe  Perfian 
Lamb  jkins ,  which  our  Skinners  call  Perfianijke  Baranken ,  are 
of  this  Kind,  that  is,  ftript  from  Lambs  that  are  cut  out  of 
the  Bellies  of  their  Dams,  by  the  Caefarean  Sedtion.  But  we 
have  none  of  the  choice!!,  the  Price  of  which,  as  Kaempfer 
fays,  is  three  Pieces  of  Gold,  or  more,  in  their  own  Country, 
whereas  we  can  buy  the  beft  that  is  imported,  for  one  Piece,  at 
moft. 

About  three  Years  ago,  a  Ruffian,  \vho  Was  a  Man  of 
-Learning  and  Curiofity,  in  his  Travels,  came  to  our  City* 
and  was  pleafed  to  defire  a  Sight  of  my  Mufaeolum,  which, 
among  other  Natural  Curiofities,  was  not  unprovided  with  this 
Scythian  Lamb ,  which  paffed  for  the  true  Borometz,  the  Won¬ 
der  of  Wonders.  It  was  about  fix  Inches  in  Length,  and 
furnilhed  with  a  Head  and  Ears,  and  four  Legs  of  the  Colour 
of  Iron,  and  covered  with  a  Sort  of  Down,  like  the  knappy 
Silks  called  by  us  Gammet ,  except  its  Ears  and  Legs,  which 
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were  bare,  and  of  a  darker  Colour.  When  it  came  to  be  exa¬ 
mined,  I  found  it  was  not  of  an  Animal  Nature,  nor  the  Fruit  of 
any  Plant,  but  the  Root  of  fome  Vegetable,  thick,  fpreading, 
and  hairy  ;  or  rather  the  Stem,  or  Stalk  of  fome  Plant,  which, 
in  its  Climbing,  had,  by  the  Miniftry  of  Art,  acquired  fome 
Sort  of  Refemblance  of  a  Quadruped  ;  or  the  four  Legs  were 
the  Reliques  of  fo  many  Stems,  or,  if  you  will,  Pedicles,  which- 
had  born  Leaves,  and  were  lopped  off,  as  were  alfo  the  Ears, 
tho’  they  were  like  Horns.  Befides  this,  the  Fibres  fhooting 
out  here  and  there,  by  which  the  thick  Root,  and  through, 
that  the  Plant,  like  all  others,  received  Nourifhment,  left  no 
Room  for  Doubt.  Moreover,  one  of  the  fore  Legs  was  not, 
like  the  reft,  continuous  to  the  Body,  but  inferted  therein  by 
Art  ;  and  the  Head  itfelf,  with  the  Neck,  was  very  artificial¬ 
ly  connected  to  the  fame,  as  I  found  upon  making  a  more 
accurate  Infpedtion,  So  that  this  Lamb  was  fabricated  and  put 
together,  from  this  and  that  Root  or  Stump,  by  the  fame  ar¬ 
tificial  Means,  as  your  Homuncios  or  Pigmies  are  compofed 
and  pieced  up  of  the  Roots  of  Mandrake  and  Briony.  But 
there  ftill  remained  a  Doubt  with  me,  out  of  what  Plant  this 
Ludibrium  of  Art  and  Nature  could  be  formed,  tho’  a  Thought 
foon  came  into  my  Head,  that  it  muft  be  one  of  thofe  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Capillary  Kind,  for  which  I  had  feveral 
Evidences,  both  from  the  Comparifon  of  fome  Exotic  Plants 
which  I  myfelf  knew,  and  of  others  which  are  defcribed  and 
delineated  by  Hans  Sloane,  M.  D.  and  the  Rev.  M.  Plunder, 
in  their  coftly  and  elaborate  Works  ;  for  fome  of  thefe  Plants 
fhoot  up  in  feveral  Stalks,  which  are  covered  with  a  ferruginous 
Down,  or,  as  they  call  it,  reddiih  Mofs.  But  what  Kind 

precifely  to  fix  upon  for  this  Piece  of  Handicraft,  I  could  not 

determine,  tho’  I  am  apt  to  think,  it  is  a  Species  peculiar  to 

Tartary,  and  not  yet  defcribed,  till  Time  (hall  inform  me 

better. 

I  am  farther  confirmed  in  this  Opinion,  by  what  I  have 
fince  read  in  the  Englifn  Pbilofoph .  Tranf.  where  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  defcribes,  and  gives  us  the  Figure  of  one  of  thefe  pre¬ 
tended  Scythian  Lambs ,  which  he  procured  from  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  ;  but  it  is  far  more  unlike  the  Figure  of  a  Lamb ,  than 
mine  before  mentioned. 

I  fuppofe,  that  fuch  Sorts  of  Lambs  are  fliaped  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  Roots  or  Stumps  in  Ruffia  and  Tartary,  fo  as  to  make 
this  Story  of  the  Scythian  Vegetable  Lamb ,  in  fome  Meafure, 
a  Truth.  But  every  one  fees,  that  fuch  a  Lamb  is  a  quite 
different  Thing,  from  what  is  defcribed  by  the  forementioned 
Authors,  and  not  to  be  fo  much  wondered  at ;  for  it  is  no 
difficult  Piece  of  Work,  out  of  Roots  and  Stumps  of  Plants,  to 
conftrudt  and  frame  feveral  Sorts  of  Prodigies,  which  {ball  have 
fome  Refemblance  of  Natural  Things,  as  was  obferved  before 
of  the  Roots  of  the  Mandrake  5  and  thegrotefque  Figure  of  thefe 
Roots,  may,  with  as  good  Reafon,  be  called  an  Homuncio ,  or 
Little  Man ,  as  the  other,  which  is  conftrudled,  and  fet  together, 
from  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  another  Kind  or  Kinds  of  Plants, 
be  taken  for  a  Lamb.  J.  H.  Breynius ,  M.  D.  Dantifc.  Phil. 
Tranf. 

The  Defcription  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  above  referred  to,  is  as 
follows  : 

It  was  above  a  Foot  long,  as  big  as  one’s  Wrift,  having  feve¬ 
ral  Protuberances,  and  towards  the  End  fome  Foot-ftalks,  about 
three  or  four  Inches  lon|,  exadtly  like  the  Foot-ftalks  of  Ferns, 
both  without  and  within.  Moft  Part  of  the  Outfide  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Down,  of  a  dark,  yellowifti,  Snuff  Colour,  flu¬ 
ffing  like  Silk,  fome  of  it  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  long.  This 
Down  is  what  is  commonly  ufed  for  Spitting  of  Blood,  about 
fix  Grains  of  it  going  to  a  Dofe,  and  three  Dofes  pretended  to 
cure  fuch  an  Haemorrhage.  In  Jamaica  are  many  fcandent 
and  Tree-ferns,  which  grow  to  the  Bignefs  of  Trees,  and 
have  fuch  a  Kind  of  Lanugo  on  them  ;  and  fome  of  our  Capil¬ 
laries  have  fomething  like  it.  It  feemed  to  be  fhaped  by  Art, 
to  imitate  a  Lamb,  the  Roots,  or  climbing  Parts,  being  made 
to  refemble  the  Body,  and  the  extant  Foot-ftalks  the  Legs. 
This  Down  is  taken  Notice  of  by  Dr.  Merret,  at  the  latter 
End  of  Dr.  Grew’s  Muf  Soc.  Reg.  by  the  Name  of  Poco  Sempie , 
a  golden  Mofs ,  and  is  there  faid  to  be  a  Cordial.  Dr.  Brown, 
who  has  made  very  good  Obfervations  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fays  he 
has  been  told  there,  by  thofe  who  have  lived  in  China,  that  this 
Down,  or  Hair,  is  ufed  by  them  for  the  Stopping  of  Blood  irt 
frefti  Wounds,  as  Cobwebs  are  with  us  ;  and  that  they  have  it 
in  fo  great  Efteem,  that  few  Houfes  are  -without  it.  I  have 
known  it,  fays  the  Dodfor,  much  ufed  for  Spitting  of  Blood  ; 
but  on  Trials  I  have  feen  of  it,  though  I  may  believe  it  inno¬ 
cent,  I  am  fure  it  is  not  infallible.  Pbilofoph.  Tranfac. 

AGNUS  CASTUS.  Agnus  Cajlus ,  Vitex ,  Offic.  Agnus 
Cajlus ,  Hort.  Monfp.  7.  Chab.  63.  Hcrm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat. 
II.  Mill.  Cat.  124.  Agnus  folio  non  Jerrato,  J.  B.  1.205.  Raii 
Hift.  2.  1696.  Vitex ,  Agnus  Cajlus,  Rand.  Ind.  94.  Vitex , 
Rivin.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  201.  Vitex  five  Agnus  Cajlus ,  Ger. 
1201.  Emac.  1387.  Vitex  folio  angujlo ,  Park.  7  heat.  1 437 . 
Vitex  foliis  angujtioribus ,  Cannabis  modo  difpofitis,  C.  B.  Pin. 
475.  Tourn.  Inft.  603.  Elem.  Bot.  475.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2, 
222.  The  Chaste  Tree.  Dale. 
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The  Vitex ,  or  Lygus ,  is  a  willowy  Shrub,  almoft  defervirig 
the  Name  of  a  Tree,  which  grows  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers, 
and  in  marlhy  Fields,  and  in  rough  and  rugged  Places,  and 
Channels  worn  by  Torrents.  It  bears  long  flexible  Rods,  hard 
to  break  ;  and  its  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Olive,  but  ate 
longer,  and  more  tender.  One  Kind  of  it  bears  a  white  purplifti 
Flower,  the  other  a  Purple.  The  Seed  is  like  Pepper. 

It  is  of  a  warming  and  aftringent  Nature.  The  bruit  drank 
heals  the  Bites  of  venomous  Beafts,  and  relieves  fuch  as  labour 
under  Diforders  of  the  Spleen,  and  the  Dropfy.  The  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Dram,  taken  in  Wine,  breeds  Milk  in  Abundance, 
and  provokes  the  Menfes  ;  but  it  endangers  a  Mifcarriage,  and 
affedts  the  Head,  bringing  on  a  Carus.  A  Decodfion  of  the 
Herb  and  Seed  makes  a  good  Infeflion,  for  Women  who  are 
troubled  with  Inflammations,  and  other  Diforders  of  the  Ute¬ 
rus.  The  Seed  drank  with  Penyroyal,  or  in  a  Suffumigati- 
on,  moves  the  Belly  ;  a  Cataplafm  made  therewith  cures 
the  Pain  of  the  Head,  and  it  is  ufed  with  Oil  and  Vinegar 
in  Embrocations  for  Lethargies  and  Phrenfles.  A  Fumigation, 
or  bare  Subftration  of  the  Leaves,  chafes  away  venomous  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  applied  in  a  Cataplafm  heals  fuch  as  are  bitten  by 
them.  With  Butter  and  Vine-Leaves,  they  mollify  the  Harcl- 
nefs  of  the  Teftes.  A  Plaifter  of  the  Seed,  with  Water,  heals 
the  Fiflures  about  the  Anus,  and  '  ufed  with  the  Leaves  cures 
Wounds  and  Luxations.  A  Rod,  or  Branch,  of  the  Tree, 
carried  in  the  Hand,  is  fuppofed  to  prevent  Galling  in  Jour- 
nies.  x 

This  Shrub  is'called  ayv©-,  \cqjlus ,  chafe']  becaufe  the  Ma¬ 
trons,  who  lived  chafte  during  the  Thefmophoria  [Feafts  of 
Ceres]  ufed  to  lie  upon  them  at  Nights:  And  it  is  called Xuy©s 
[Lygus,  as  it  were,  Ofer]  for  the  Toughnefs,  or  Tenacity,  of 
its  Rods.  Diofcorides ,  Lib,  I.  Cap.  135. 

Hippocrates  (de  Morbis  Mulierum ,  L.  I.)  recommends  the 
Seed  of  the  Vitex ,  for  bringing  away  the  Secundines  j  and  thofe 
of  the  white  Sort  for  expelling  the  Foetus. 

This  Tree  arifes  not  to  any  great  Height  or  Thicknefs, 
having  many  afh  -  coloured  Branches,  flexible,  tough,  and 
not  apt  to  break ;  on  which  grow  many  digitated  Leaves, 
or  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  five,  and  frequently  feven,  long, 
narrow,  fharp-pointed  Divifions,  on  one  common  Foot- 
ftalk,  pretty  much  refembling  Hemp,  but  that  they  are 
not  at  all  ferrated  about  the  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
Green  above,  and  whitifh  underneath  :  On  the  Tops  of  the 
Branches  grow  Spikes  of  fmall  whitifh  purple  Flowers,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  Angle  Leaf,  cut  irregularly  into  five  Parts,  which 
makes  them  appear,  as  it  were,  galeated  and  labiated.  They 
are  fet  on  Verticillatim,  like  the  Flowers  of  Lavender,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  round  Seeds,  like  Pepper,  but  lefs,  of  a 
blackifh,  grey  Colour,  fet  in  hoary  Calyces,  of  a  hot  aftringent 
Tafte. 

This  Tree  grows  in  the  warmer  Countries,  as  in  Italy,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

The  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Seed  of  Agnus  Cajius ,  are  ac¬ 
counted  warming  and  drying,  and  ufeful  againft  the  Hardnefs 
of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  to  expel  Wind,  and  bring  down  the 
Catamenia.  The  Seed  has  been  formerly  mightily  commended 
to  allay  venereal  Heats,  and  Defires  which  arife  from  the 
Sharpnefs  or  Turgefcence  of  the  Seed,  and  by  that  Means  pre- 
ferve  Chaftity,  but  there  is  little  Ufe  made  of  it  now,  and  the 
Syrupus  de  agno  cajio  is  left  out  of  the  new  Difpenfatory.  Mill. 
Bot.  Of, 

The  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Seed  of  this  Shrub  confift  of  ve¬ 
ry  fine  Parts.  The  Fruit  is  eaten,  and  fenfibly  heats  the  Body, 
and  caufes  Head-ach.  Fried  in  the  Pan,  it  does  not  fo  much 
affedt  the  Head,  but  heats  and  dries  the  Body,  affording  but 
little  Nourifhment,  and  that  not  in  the  leaft  flatulent,  whence 
it  reftrains  the  Inclination  to  Venus.  It  is  fuppofed  to  promote 
Chaftity  not  only  when  taken  in  Meat  and  Drink,  but  even  if 
it  be  but  laid  under  the  Bed-cloths.  The  Seed  of  it  is  more  ef¬ 
fectual  than  Rue  for  Hardnefs  of  the  Liver  or  Spleen.  Aetius 
Tetr.  I.  Serrn.  I.  Agnus. 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil  and  but  little 
Phlegm. 

AGOGE.  ’Ayay»\  From  "Ayu,  to  had ,  or  conduct.  It 
fignifies  the  intire  Order  or  Tenour  of  a  Thing,  as  the  Manner 
of  a  Man’s  Life  ;  the  Procedure  of  a  Diftemper,  or  the  State  of 
the  Air.  Cajiellus. 

Pliny,  L.  33.  C.  4.  calls  little  Channels  Agoga ,  through  which 
the  Water  runs  from  Gold-ore  that  has  been  waftied  with  it, 
and  in  which  the  Gold  is  depofited. 

AGOMPHIASIS,  or  Gomphiasis.  A  Difemper  of  the 
Teeth.  It  confifts  in  their  being  loofe  in  their  Sockets.  Blan- 
card. 

AGONE.  The  Hyofcyamus.  Henbane.  Hefychius.  See 
Hyoscyamus. 

AGONIA.  ’Ay«t«.  From  «  Negative,  and  an  Of- 
fpring.  Sterility. 

AGONIA.  ’A yuvl«.  From  ’A yuv,  a  Combat ,  or  Struggle.  A- 
gony,  when  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Sort  of  Struggle  betwixt 
£ife  and  Death. 
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AGONISTICON.  ’Aymrtxov.  Paulus  ./Egineta  (L.  2.  C. 
30.)  makes  Ufe  of  this  Word  as  an  Epithet  to  Water,  which  he 
explains  by  (4'VX?0T  “TU)  excefvely  cold. 

AGONOS.  "Ayoco?.  From  «•  Negative,  and  To»os,  an  Of. 
fpring ,  or  TwL  Barren. 

Hippocrates,  according  to  Foeflus,  calls  thofe  Women  thus 
who  have  never  had  Children,  but  are  however  in  a  Condition 
to  breed.  Or  fuch  to  whofe  Fcecundity  there  is  at  prefent  fome 
Impediment,  which  may  be  removed. 

The  Word  is  alfo  applied  to  (*)>>*)  Days,  when  it  fignifies 
equal  Days ,  as  the  Fourth  or  Sixth,  on  which  a  Crifis  is  not 
to  be  expedted,to  diftinguifh  them  from  (y»V«  *¥«§*»)  unequal ,  or 
genuine  Days  (as  the  third  or  feventh)  on  which  a  Crifis,  efpeci- 
ally  if  it  is  compleat,  generally  happens. 

AGORTUS  ’A yo(>a.7&.  From  ‘Ayof,  a  Market.  An  Epi¬ 
thet  for  Bread  that  is  very  coarfe. 

AGOSTUS.  ’Ayoros,  From  "Ayu,  to  bring,  or  lead.  That 
Part  of  the  Arm  from  the  Elbow  to  the  Fingers.  Alfo  the 
Palm,  or  Hollow  of  the  Hand.  Cajiellus.  Conjlantine . 

AGRESTA.  Verjuice .  The  Juice  of  unripe  Grapes.  Or, 
the  four  Grape  itfelf. 

Lemery  fays,  the  Agrejla ,  Omphax ,  or  unripe  Grape ,  contains 
a  great  deal  of  effential  Salt  and  Phlegm,  and  a  fmall  Portion  of 
Oil  and  Earth.  He  adds,  that  it  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  and  cool¬ 
ing  ;  that  it  tempers  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bile,  and  raifes  the 
Spirits. 

AGRESTEN.  Acid  Stone-tartaf.  Cajiellus. 

AGRESTIS.  Wild.  It  is  applied  to  Vegetables  to  diftirt- 
guifh  thofe  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Fields,  from  fuch  as 
are  cultivated. 

It  is  ufed  alfo  to  exprefs  a  malignant  Difpofition  in  fome  Dif- 
tempers ;  and  likewife  a  Brutality  in  the  Manners  and  Difpofi- 
tions  of  Men. 

It  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  Epithet  to  Animals,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  thofe  which  are  domeftic,  and  tame. 

Wild  Animals  are  more  heating  and  drying,  than  thofe  which 
are  tame.  Aquarius  de  Spirit.  Animal.  C.  315. 

Wild  Animals  afford  better  Nourifhment  than  tame  ones. 
Oribafus ,  Synopf  L.  4.  C.  1. 

Domeftic  or  tame  Animals  are  of  a  more  humid  Tempe¬ 
rature  than  wild  ones,  whofe  Flefh  is  firmer,  and  has  little  or 
no  Fat,  and  will  therefore  keep  much  longer  without  Putrefac¬ 
tions  than  that  of  domeftic  Animals,  who  are  bred  up  and  fatted 
in  Idlenefs.  Hence  it  appears  that  wild  Animals  afford  an  Ali¬ 
ment  much  lefs  excrementitious  than  the  others.  Orib.  Med. 
Col.  Lib .  2.  Cap.  41. 

Wild  Animals  in  general,  by  Reafon  of  the  ftrong  Exercile 
they  ufe,  have  their  Salts  and  Oils  more  highly  exalted  than 
thofe  which  are  tame,  and  hence  proceeds  their  high  Tafte.  For 
this  Reafon  alfo  they  are  ufually  more  healthful,  and  vigorous, 
and  confequently  afford  better  Nourifhment  to  Stomachs  able  to 
digeft  them,  for  their  Flefh  is  more  firm  and  hard,  for  the  fame 
Reafon  that  their  Salts  and  Oils  are  exalted. 

AGRIA,  in  the  Senfe  of  the  Botanifts,  fignifies  the  fame  a3 
Agrifolium ,  Holly ,  according  to  Blancard  j  but 

AGRIA,  is  alfo  a  Sort  of  malignant  Puftule,  taken  Notice 
of  by  Celfus,  where  he  diftinguifhes  two  Kinds  of  Puftules,  or 
Papulae.  The  firft,  he  fays,  is  a  very  fmall  Sort,  which  calls 
a  Roughnefs  and  Rednefs  over  the  Skin,  but  fligbtly  corrodes 
it.  It  is  fomewhat  fmoother  about  its  Center,  and  fpreads  but 
flowly.  This  Malady  aflumes  a  round  Figure  at  its  firft:  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  preferves  its  Roundnefs  as  it  proceeds.  The 
other,  here  taken  Notice  of,  is  called  by  the  Greeks  ’a y^«, 
which  does  not  only  caufe  an  Exafperation  like  the  other, 
but  an  Exulceration,  with  a  vehement  Corrofion  and  Rednefs 
of  the  Skin,  fometimes  making  the  Hairs  fall  off.  The  left 
this  Sore  approaches  to  a  round  Figure,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  cure  ;  if  it  be  not  timely  extirpated,  it  turns  to  the  Le- 
profy.  But  the  flighter  Sort  of  Puftules,  if  they  are  every  Morn¬ 
ing  wetted  with  falling  Spittle,  are  healed  without  much  Trou¬ 
ble.  For  the  greater  Kind  there  is  no  better  Remedy  than  the 
Herb  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  bruifed  and  immediately  applied. 
As  for  compound  Medicines,  the  Remedy  of  Mycon,  which  fol¬ 
lows,  is  effedtual : 

Take  of  red  Nitre,  Frankincenfe,  each  P.  1.  Canthari- 
des  cleanfed  P.  11.  Of  crude  Sulphur  a  like  Quantity. 
Of  Refine  of  liquid  Turpentine,  P.  xx.  Meal  of  Dar¬ 
nel,  three  Pints.  Of  Fennel  Flour,  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pint.  Of  crude  Pitch,  an  Ounce.  Celfus ,  Lib.  5.  Gap. 

38. 

AGRIAMPELOS.  From  "Ay^,  mid,  and  "a^x©,  % 
Vine,  The  wild  Vine.  SeeViTis  Sylvestris. 

Gerard  fays,  it  is  the  black  Bryony. 

AGRICULTURA.  Agriculture.  This  is  no  other  Way 
concerned  in  Medicine,  than  as  an  Exercifc.  The  Exhalations, 
from  a  light  gravelly  Earth  juft  turned  up,  are  reckoned  ex¬ 
tremely  healthful.  For  this  Reafon  People  have  frequently 

been 
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Been  directed  tt>  follow  the  Plough*  in  order  to  rcfpire  Air  im¬ 
pregnated  with  thefe  falutiferous  Effluvia. 

AGRTELZEA.  From  “'Aygi©.,  wild ,  and  ’Ea*!*,  an  Olive. 
*The  wild  Olive.  See  Oleast  er; 

AGRIFOLIUM.  Agrifolium ,  Offic.  Ger.  1155.  Emac', 
1338.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1622.  Synop.  3.  466.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  17. 
Phyt.  Brit.  3.  Mer.  Pin.  3.  Agrifolium  five  Aquifolium,  Park. 
Theat.  i486.  Aquifolium  five  Agrifolium ,  Chab.  605.  Aqui¬ 
folium  five  Agrifolium  vulgo ,  J.  B.  I.  114.  Tourn.  Inft.  6 00. 
Elem.  Bot.  473.  Aquifolium  Tournefortii ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  35. 
Aquifolium  baccis  rubris ,  Herm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  56.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  219.  Ilex  aculeata  baccifera  folio  finuato,  C.  B. 
Pin.  425.  Johnf.Dendr.  206.  The  Holly  Tree.  Dale. 

Agrifolium,  feu  Aqjjifolium  [of  ’Axis,  a  Prickle,  and 
Folium ,  Lat.  a  Leaf  becaufe  the  Leaves  are  armed  with  (harp 
Prickles].  The  Hol  l  y-Tr e  e .  Miller  s  Diff. 

This  Derivation  is  very  unnatural  and  far  fetched.  It  feetns 
more  to  the  Purpofe  to  derive  it  fronTAyg»®-,  rujlick ,  rough, fierce, 
and  Ou'taoKj  a  Leaf. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Leaves  are  fet  about  the  Edges  with  long,  (harp,  ftiff 
Prickles  ;  the  Berries  are  fmall,  round,  and  for  the  moft  Part  of 
a  red  Colour*  containing  four  triangular  ftriated  Seeds  in  each. 
Miller. 

This  Plant  is  too  well  known  to  want  a  Defcription. 

The  Berries  of  Holly  are  hot  and  dry,  of  thin  Parts,  and  ex¬ 
pel  Wind.  They  are  good  againft  the  Colic ;  ten  or  twelve 
being  inwardly  taken  bring  away  by  Stool  thick  phlegmatic  Hu¬ 
mours.  .. 

The  Birdlime,  which  is  made  of  the  Bark,  is  no  left  hurtful 
than  that  of  Mifletoe,  for  it  is  marvellous  clammy,  itgluethup 
all  the  Entrails,  it  (hutteth  arid  draweth  together  the  Guts  and 
Paflages  of  the  Excrements,  and  by  this  Means  it  bringeth  De- 
flru&ion  to  Man,  not  by  any  Quality,  but  by  its  gluing  Sub- 
ftance.  Holly,  beaten  to  Powder  and  drank,  is  an  experiment¬ 
ed  Medicine  againft  all  the  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  as  the  Dyfentery, 
and  the  like.  Gerard. 

They  make  Birdlime  after  the  following  Manner : 

In  June  or  July  they  (trip  the  Holly-trees,  and  boil  the  Bark 
In  Spring- water,  feven  or  eight  Hours,  till  it  becomes  very  ten¬ 
der.  Then  they  take  it  out,  and  firft  letting  the  Water  run  off, 
till  it  is  dry,  they  afterwards  pile  it  up  with  Fern,  intermixing 
for  every  Lay  of  Bark  a  Lay  of  Fern.  There  it  is  fuffered  to 
ferment  and  rot,  for  two  or  three  Weeks,  till  it  becomes  a  Mu¬ 
cilage.  This  they  take  and  pound  in  a  Mortar  till  it  is 
capable  of  being  moulded  like  a  Lump  of  Dough,  and  after¬ 
wards  wbrk  it  well  in  their  Hands  in  running  Water,  which  in 
a  fhort  Time  will  cleanfe  it  of  all  Sordes,  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  pure  and  defecated  Birdlime.  Then  put  it  in  an  earthen 
Pot,  and  let  it  ftand  three  or  .  four  Days,  till  it  has  thoroughly 
purged  and  perfedted  itfelf  by  Defpumation,  and  after  that  re¬ 
move  it  into  a  frefla  Veffel,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  Raii  Hift. 

N.  B.  Birdlime  is  not  only  made  of  the  Bark  of  this  Tree  ; 
but  alfo  of  the  Fruit,  of  Mifletoe,  theChefnut,  and  Sebeften. 

The  following  Species  of  this  Tree  are  eriumerated  by  Mil¬ 
ler  : 

t .  Aquifolium ;  Baccis  rubris ,  H.  L,  The  common  Holly  with 
red  Berries. 

2.  Aquifolium  ;  Baccis  luteis,  H.  L.  Yellow- berried  Holly. 

3.  Aquifolium  ;  Baccis  albis.  White-berried  Holly. 

4.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  ex  luteo  variegaiis ,  H.  R.  Par.  Aquifcli- 
tan  aureum,  Munt.  H.  163.  Yellow-blotched  Holly. 

5.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  ex  albo  variegatis,  H.  L.  White- blotched 
Holly. 

6.  Aquifolium ;  E china td  Fold  fiiperficie ,  Corn.  180.  Hedge¬ 
hog  Holly. 

7.  Aquifolium',  Echinata  Fold  Superficie  Foliis  ex  lut’eo  variega- 
tis.  Yellow-blotched  Hedge-hog  Holly. 

8.  Aquifolium  ;  Echinata  Fold  Superficie  Limbis  aureis.  Gold- 
edged  Hedge-hog  Holly. 

P.  Aquijolium  ;  Echinata  Fold  Superficie  Limbi s  argenteis.  Sil¬ 
ver-edged  Hedge-hog  Holly. 

10.  Aquifolium  j  Foliis  longioribus ,  Limbis  &  Spinis  ex  unico 
tantum  Latere  per  totum  argenteo piftis,  Pluk.  Aim.  38.  Bro¬ 
derick’s  Holly,  vulgo . 

11.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  fubrotundis,  Limbis  &  Spinis  utrinque 
orgentatis.  Aquifolium  elegans ,  D.  Dodt.  Eales.  Pluk.  Aim. 
38.  Eales’s  Holly,  vulgo. 

1 2.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  oblongis  lucidis ,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  argen¬ 
teis.  Sir  Thomas  Franklin’s  Holly,  vulgo. 

13.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  oblongis,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  argenteis. 
Hertfordlhire  White  Holly. 

14.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  fubrotundis ,  Limbis  argenteis,  Spinulis  iff 
Margmalibus  purpurafeentibus.  Br  idoman’s  Holly,  vulgo. 

15.  Aquifolium",  Foliis  oblongis,  Spinis  &  Limbis flavefeentibus. 
Longs t  aff’s  beft  Holly,  vulgo. 

16.  Aquifolium  ;  Folds  oblongis  lucidis,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  aureis. 
Br  a  d  l  e  y’s  beft  Holly,  vulgo. 

J7*  Aquifolium  j  Foliis  oblongis, Spinis  iff  Limbis  aureis,  Wise’s 
Holly,  vulgo. 
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18.  Aquifolium i  Foliis  fubrotundis,  Spinis  minor  ibus,  Foliis  e* 
luteo  elegant  iffime  variegatis.  The  Britifh  Holly,  vulgo. 

19.  Aquifolium  ',  Folds  oblongis  atro-virentibus,  Spinis  iff  Limbh 
aureis.  Bags^ot  Holly,  vulgo. 

20.  Aquifolium ;  Folds  latijfimis,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  flavefeentibus 
Glory  of  the  Eaft  Holly,  vulgo. 

21.  Aquifolium',  Folds  oblongis,  Spinis  majoribus,  Foliis  ex  aureb 
variegatis.  Glory  of  the  Weft  Holly,  vulgo. 

22.  Aquifolium-,  Foliis  fubrotundis,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  aureis.  As* 
L  E  t’s  Holly,  vulgo. 

23.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  longioribus ,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  argenteis „ 
The  Union  Holly,  vulgo. 

24.  Aquifolium',  Foliis  iff  Spinis  majoribus,  Limbis  fiavef cent  ibus. 
Fine  Phyllis  Holly,  vulgo. 

25.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  minor  ibus,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  argenteis . 
Painted  Lady  Holly,  vulgo. 

26.  Aquifolium  ;  Folds  angufiioribus,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  fiavefeen- 
tibus.  P  uller’s  Cream  Holly,  vulgo, 

.  27'  Aquifolium  j  Foliis  oblongis,  ex  luteo  iff  aurco  clegantijfime  va- 
riegato.  Milk-maid  Holly,  vulgo . 

28.  Aquifolium  ;  Foliis  oblongis  viridibus  \  maculis  argenteis  nota- 
tis.  Cap  el’s  motled  Holly,  vulgo. 

29.  Aqidfolium  ;  Foliis  oblongis ,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  luteis.  Par¬ 
tridge’s  Holly,  vulgo. 

30.  Aquifolium ;  Foliis  oblongis,  Spinis  iff  Limbis  ocroluteis.  Ma¬ 
son’s  Copper-coloured  Holly,  vulgo. 

31.  Aquifolium  j  Foliis  parvis,  interdum  vix  fpinofis.  Box-leaved 

Holly,  vulgo,  % 

32.  Aquifolium  ;  Folds  parvis,  interdum  vix  fpinofis ,  Limbis  Folio- 
rum  argentatis.  Whit m ill ’s Holly,  vulgo. 

,33*  Aquifolium  ;  Carolinianum,  angujlifolium ,  Spinis  rarls  bre- 
vijfimis.  Carolina  Holly  with  fmooth  Leaves,  vulgo. 

AGRIMONIA,  Agrimony. 

Agrimony  is  a  Plant  of  the  fpriggy  Kind  [<J>^yava^)]  (hooting 
forth  one  (lender,  woody,  ftrait,  black,  hoary  Stalk,  ’a  Cubit 
high,  or  more,  with  Leaves  at  Diftances  cut  moftly  into  five 
Divifions,  and  fometimes  more,  beft  refembling  the  Leaves  of 
Hemp  or  Cinquefoil,  of  a  dark  Colour,  and  ferrated  round  the 
Edges.  The  Seed  grows  .about  the  Middle  of  the  Stalk,  being 
fomewhat  rough,  and  bending  down,  fo  as,  when  dry,  to  (tick 
on  your  Clothes. 

The  Leaves,  bruifed  and  applied  with  old  Hogs-lard,  heal  Ul¬ 
cers  that  are  hard  to  cicatrife.  The  Plant,  or  its  Seed,  drank 
in  Wine,  cures  fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  the  Dyfentery,  a  dif- 
tempered  Liver,  or  are  bitten  by  Serpents.  Some,  by  Miftake, 
have  given  this  Plant  the  Name  of  Mugwort,  which  is  quite  an¬ 
other  Thing.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  4.  C.  41. 

This  Herb  is  called  Hociamfanum  by  Marcellus  Empiricus, 
Cap.  20. 

Agrimony  is  thus  diftinguifhed  by  the  Moderns  i 

Agrimania,  Eupatorhtm  Grcecorum ,  Offic.  Agrimonia,  Ger. 
575*  Emac.  712.  Raii  Hift.  1.400.  Synop.  3.202.  Agrimo¬ 
nia  vulgar  is,.  Park.  Theat.  594.  Agrimonia  Ojficinarum,  Tourn. 
Inft.  301.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  79.  Agrimonia  feu  Eupatorium ,  J.  B. 
2.  398.  Chab.  172.  Eupatorium  Veterum  five  Agrimonia ,  C» 
B.  Pin.  321.  Eupatorium  Veterum  Jive  Agrimonia  inodor  a,  vel 
minus  odora.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  614.  Agrimony.  Dale. 

This  is  the  Eupatorium  of  Diofcorides,  Galen,  and  the  anti- 
ent  Greeks  ;  it  grows  about  two  Feet  high,  or  higher,  having 
feveral  winged  hairy  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  com- 
pofed  of  unequal  Numbers  of  Parts,  fometimes  five,  oftenef 
(even,  whereof  the  three  at  the  End  are  largeft ;  they  are  fer¬ 
rated  about  the  Edges,  like  the  Leaves  of  Strawberries,  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  fmaller  Leaves  intermixed  among  them,  and  are  fet 
alternately  on  the  Stalk,  on  the  Tops  of  which  grow  the  Flowers 
in  long  Spikes  a  little  bending  down,  they  are  fmall  and  yellow, 
made  of  fix  fmall  Leaves,  with  two  green  Appendices  growing 
by  them,  and  are  fucceeded  by  little  rough  Burs,  which  ftick  to 
any  Thing  that  comes  in  their  Way  ;  each  Bur  containing  two 
Seeds.  The  Root  is  long  and  (lender,  and  creeps  in  the  Ground* 
(hooting  out  fre(h  Leaves  and  Branches  every  Year ;  it  grows  in 
Hedges  and  Borders  of  Fields,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Some  Authors  will  have  this  Plant  called  Eupatorium  quafi  he- 
patorium,  from  its  Ufefulnefs  to  the  Liver;  others  will  have  its 
Name  derived  from  Mithridates  Eupator,  who,  as  Pliny  fays,  firft 
found  out  its  Virtue. 

Lemery  adds,  that  it  is  good  for  Loofeneffes,  and  often  put  a-i 
tnongft  aftringent  Clyfters,  as  alfo  in  Gargarifms  and  Apozems. 
Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Agrimony  is  reckoned  a  Cleanier  and  Purifier  of  the  Blood,  a 
great  Strengthener  of  the  Liver,  and  ferviceable  for  all  Difeafes, 
arifing  from  the  Weaknefs  thereof,  as  the  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  and 
the  like  ;  it  is  commended  likewife  for  the  Strangury,  and  mak¬ 
ing  bloody  Water,  and  Riverius  extols  the  Powder  of  the  dry 
Leaves,  for  Incontinence  of  Urine.  It  is  alfo  reckoned  among 
the  vulnerary  Plants,  and  put  in  Wound-drinks,  and  outwardly 
ufed  in  Baths  and  Fomentations.  Miller ,  Bot.  Off. 

It  is  a  moft  nbble  Hepatic,  Vulnerary,  and  Splenetic,  as  any 
we  have,  and  therefore  moft  frequently  ufed  in  Diftempers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  weak  Liver,  as  the  Dropfy,  Cachexy,  and  Jaun- 
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dice.  It  is  prefcribed  alfo  in  Catarrhs,  Coughs,  and  Retention 
of  the  Menfes  ;  and  very  often  ufed  in  Baths  and  Lotions, 

It  has  a  very  fine  fragrant  Smell,  and,  in fu fed  in  Wine  till  it 
has  communicated  its  bragrancy,  is  accounted  a  fovereign  'erne 
dy  againft  Sadnefs  and  Melancholy.  It  is  a  principal  Vulnera¬ 
ry,  and,  though  a  Corroborative  and  Aftringent,  is  good  in  n- 
flammations.  It  is  of  peculiar  Service  in  Difeafes  caufed  bY  the 
Laxnefs  of  the  Fibres,  in  Fluxes  incident  to  Camps,  and  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Vifcera  from  Weaknefs  of  the  Fibres.  It  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Virtue  againft  the  Fluxus  Hepaticus  the  Diarrhoea  Dy- 
fentery,  Scurvy,  Rottennefs  of  the  Gums  Inflammation  of  the 
Jaws,  Confumption,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Dropfy,  and  Languor 
confequent  on  a  Fever.  Externally,  the  Leaves  boiled  in  refined 
Wine1  and  Bran,  and  applied,  are  ufeful  in  Luxations  and  the 
Falling  down  of  the  Womb.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  prime 
Medicine  in  Cafes  that  require  Strengthening  or  Exhilarat- 

111  It  may  be  ufed  as  Tea,  in  which,  if  it  be  thought  too  aftrin- 
crent.  Honey  maybe  put.  This  Herb  is  faid  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Liver,  becaufe,  if  infufed  in  Water  or  Whey,  and  drank, 
it  opens  andfeours  thelnteftines,and  {Lengthens  them  afterwards, 
which  rauft  be  of  fingular  Benefit  to  the  Liver.  It  is  of  excellent 

Ufe  in  cold  Countries.  Boerhaave. 

The  Species  of  this  Plant,  according  to  Miller,  are  : 

I.  Agrimonia  Officln.  Tourn.  Common  or  medicinal  Agn- 

Ammonia  odcrata,  Cam.  The  Sweet-  Wing  Agrimony. 
3.  Agrimonia  minor,  fiore  albo ,  Hort.  Cath.  Lefier  Agrimony 

with  a  white  Flower.  -  '  '  ,  r  ft 

4..  Ammonia  Orientalis  humid  s,  radice  crajftjfima  repent e, Jr uctu 
in  fpicam  brevem  fcf  denftam  congeftis,  T.  Cor.  Dwarf  Eaftern 
Agrimony,  with  thick  creeping  Roots,  and  the  Seeds  growing  in 

fhort  thick  Spikes.  .  _  _  ,  ,  . 

The  Leaves  of  Agrimony,  in  the  Quantity  of  five  Pounds,  being 

hymically  treated,  yield  four  Pounds  of  an. -acid  and  almoft  au- 
J  ^  /-\  r  _  ..w!Makp  T  .lniinr.  two 


Here  Liquor,  two’  Ounces  of  an  urinous'alcaline  Liquor,  two 
Ounces  of  thick  Oil,  fix  Drams  of  fixed  Salt,  and  an  Ounce  of 
infipid  Earth.  From  this  Analyfis  it  appears,  that  this  Plant  con¬ 
tains  very  little  Salt  of  the  ammoniacal  Kind,  fince  no  concrete 
urinous  Salt  is  got  from  it,  but  the  acid  Salt,  wherewith  it  abounds 
joined  with  Earthworms  a  Concrete  refembhng  1  artar,  orSalt  of 
Coral,  combined  with  a  large  Proportion  of  Sulphur.  Moreover, 
Agrimony  has  a  faline  Tafle,  a  little  aftringent  and  acid,  and  its 
Tuice  turns  the  Tincture  of  Heliotropium  to  a  faint  Red  ,  fo  that 
its  aftringent  and  aperitive  Virtues  feem  both  owing  to  the  fame 
auftere  Salt  ;  for,  though  thefe  Effeds  are  contrary  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  yet  they  often  flow  from  one  ana  the  fame  I  rinciple,  the 
Strengthening  of  the  weak  and  lax  Fibres  of  the  fohd  Parts. 
Experience  (hews,  that  Agrimony  has  the  Virtues  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  its  Compofition  ;  for  it  is  aftringent,  deter¬ 
gent,  refolvent,  vulnerary,  and  aperient.  Geofroy. 

AGRIMONOIDES.  .  _  .  p.  . 

Agrimonies  ftmilis ,  C.  B.  _  Agrtmonoides ,  Park.  Col.  Pimpi- 

nella  folio  Agrimonies,  nonnullis. 

It  has  a  fmall,  fibrous,  woody,  and  reddifh-coloured  Root. 
The  Leaves  next  the  Ground  are  joined  to  hairy,  reddifh  Pedi¬ 
cles,  of  nine  Inches  long,  thefe  are  like  Strawberry  Leaves,  but 
blacker,  and  more  in  Number,  difpofed  after  the  Manner  of  A- 
grimony-leaves,  with  fmaller  ones  interfperfed  (as  is  obferved  al¬ 
fo  in  Agrimony)  hairy,  foft,  ferrated  at  the  Edges  with  finer  and 
more  acute  Indentings  than  Agrimony  ;  and  the  Leaves  them- 
felves  are  rounder.  It  produces  feveral  fupine,  hairy,  red  Stalks, 
that  fend  forth  three  or  four  Branches,  which  are  furmftied  with 
fmaller,  fewer,  and  rounder  Leaves,  that  have  Auricles  about  the 
Stalk  like  others  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  at  their  Top  bearing 
three* or  four  hairy  Buds,  like  thofe  of  the  Pomegranate  very 
much  ja<™ed  at  the  Edges,  and  containing  the  fmall  yellow  Flower 
of  the'  Acrimony,  which  fometimes  hardly  opens,  though  the 
Fruit  is  duly  formed  within.  After  the  Flowers  are  fallen  off 
comes  the  Seed,  which  is  of  a  round  oblong  Figure,  of  the  Size 
of  a  Grain  of  Wheat,  and  formed  with  two  Protuberances. 
When  ripe,  it  falls  off  fpontaneoufly,  leaving  the  Hulk  gaping 
It  is  of  an  abfterfive,  drying,  and  bitter  Tafte ;  and  in  Smell 
is  a  Mean  between  the  fragrant  and  common  Agrimony. 

It  flowers  in  April,  comes  to  Perfe&ion  in  May,  and  grows 
among  Bryers  and  Shrubs  in  fome  mountainous  Parts  of  Italy. 

Rail  Hi/I.  #  # 

It  agrees  with  Agrimony  in  Virtues.  Boeib. 
AGRIOCARDAMUM.  From  *Ays.©*,  wild ,  and  Krfg&p*, 
Nafturtium.  The  fame  as  Iberis,  Sciatica  Creffes.  SeelBE- 

H.  I S 

AGRIOCASTANUM.  The  fame  zsBulbocaftanum ,  Earth- 

Nut  or  Pig- Nut,  which  fee.  > 

AGRIOCINARA.  From  “Ayp<&,  wild ,  and  Arti¬ 

choke.  The  wild  Artichoke.  See  Cl N  A  R  A . 

AGRIOCOCCIMELEA.  ’Ay^MoKX^rfccc.  From  "Ay^i©-, 
wild,  K°r.K©‘,  a  Berry,  and  MvAx,  an  Apple-tree.  The  fame  as 

Prunus  Sylveftris.  Blancard.  v  c  a  n/r  x 

AGRIOMELA.  ’ Ayfpoy.rpM}  Crabs,  the  r  ruit  01  the  Malus 
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Sylveftris.  The  Malus  Sylveftris,  or  Crab-tree,  is  thus  diftin- 
guiflied  by  Authors  : 

Malus  Sylveftris,  Offic.  Ger.  1276.  Emac.  1460.  Jonf. 
Dendr.  I.  Raii  Synop.  3.  452.  Park.  Theat.  1502.  Malus  Syl- 
vefiris  five  agrejlis,  J.  B.  I.  26.  Rail  Hift.  2.  144b-  MalaSyl- 
veflna,  ques  &  alba,  &  rubra,  &  majera,  &  minora,  C.  B.  Pin. 
49?.  Malus  Sylveftris  acido  Fruttu,  1  ourn.  Inft.  634.  The 
CraH-Tree,  or  Wilding.  Dale,  Pharmac. 

It  is  commonly  lower  than  the  cultivated,  more  crooked, 
Wgy,  branched,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  harder  and  firmer 
Subftance.  The  diforderly  and  entangled  Multiplicity  of  its 
Branches  and  Twigs,  and  the  Luxuriancy  and  native  Rigidnefi 
of  the  Shoots  which  it  fends  forth  on  all  Sides,  as  well  from  the 
Stem  as  the  Root,  eafily  difeover  its  wild  and  uncultivated  Na¬ 
ture  The  Leaves  are  generally  lefier,  and  more  {hrivelled  than 
thofe  of  the  cultivated  Tree  ;  but  theif  Flowers  are  alike,  only 
the  wild  ones  are,  for  the  moft  Part,  fmaller,  of  a  fragrant 
Smell  and  fometimes  inclining  to  a  Red.  But  the  principal  Dif¬ 
ference  is  irt  the  Fruit,  or  Apples ;  for  thofe  of  the  Crab-tree  are 
fmall,  feldom  as  big  as  Walnuts,  but  near  about  the  Size  of 
Medlars,  only  rounder,  and  hanging  by  a  fomewKat  long  and 
{lender  Pedicle,  with  a  green  Rind,  or  Skin,  which  at  laft  turns 
to  Yellow,  and  in  fome  to  a  beautiful  Red.  But  they  will  bear 
no  Comparifon  with  the  worft  of  thofe  which  grow  on  culti¬ 
vated  Trees,  neither  in  Softnefs  of  Subftance;  nor  Agreeablenefs 
of  Tafte  for -they  are  endued  with  fuch  a  Sournefs  and  Aftrin- 
gency,  as  renders  them  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

There  are  as  many  Species  of  Wildings  as  of  cultivated  Apple- 
trees,  and  more  than  it  is  poflible,  or  worth  While  to  enume- 

T£lt€*  *  •  ■ 

.  They  are  in  Bloflbm  at  the  fame  Time  with  thofe  which  are 
cultivated,  or  a  little  later,  and  their  Fruit  is  alfo  ripe  after  the 

others,  that  is,  in  Odfober.  _ 

They  arp.  common  in  Woods  and  Hedges,  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  but  in  foreign  Countries. 

The  Fruit  is  vehemently  auftere,  acid,  and  aftringent,  as  well 
as  the  Juice  exprefl'ed  from  it,  which  is  very  frequently  ufed  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  inftead  of  Vinegar.  Some 
calf  it  Agrefta.  It  will  keep  feveral  Years.  The  French  and 
Germans  think  it  renders  Fifti,  that  are  boiled  in  it,  firmer,  and 
more  favoury  ;  and  this  has  been  found  true  alfo  amongft  us, 
fays  Bauhine.  The  English  call  it  Verjuice,  that  is,  green  Juice , 
borrowing  the  Name  from  the  French.  Rail  Hift.  P lant. 

Wild  Apples  [fuch  as  grow  on  Crab-trees]  are  like  your  early 
ones,  and  have  an  aftringent  Quality.  In  Cafes  which  require 
the  Ufe  of  Aftringents,  you  are  to  chufe.  thofe  which  are  moft  un? 
ripe.  Diofcorides,  L.  I.  C.  163*  * 

Verjuice  mixed  with  Yeaft,  and  applied  to  the  Place,  is  good 
for  the  Eryfipelas,  Itch,  and  all  Sorts  of  Inflammations.  Drop¬ 
ped  into  the  Eyes,  it  is  believed  to  cure  their  Rednefs,  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  Lippitude. 

For  the  Scrophulse  [King’s  Evil]  firft  wafh  and  cleanfe  the 
Ulcers  well  with  Verjuice,  and  afterwards  apply  thereto  black 
Wool,  moiftened  with  Oil  of  Neat’s -foot.  Rati  Hift.  L.  2. 

Its  Fruit  and  Juice  are  the  Agrefta  of  the  Shops,  called  Ver¬ 
juice;  it  is  vehemently  auftere,  acid,  and  aftringent.  Dale 
Pharmac. 

AGRION.  Blancard  fays,  this  is  a  Name  for  Peucedanum : 

I  do  not  know  his  Authority,  having  met  with  the  Word  in  no 
other  Author.  See  Peucedanum. 

AGRIOPHYLLON.  This  alfo,  according  to  Blancard,  is 
a  Name  for  Peucedanum. 

AGRIORIGANUM.  FronVAy^,  wild,  and  'ogyuw,  0- 
riganum.  IVild  Origanum ,  or  wild  Marjoram.  See  Origa¬ 
num. 

AGRIOSELINUM.  The  fame  as  Hippofelinum ,  which  fee. 

Diofcorides. 

AGRIOSTARI.  A  Species  of  Wheat,  called  Triticum  Cre - 
ticum.  See  Triticum. 

AGRIPALMA.  A  Name  of  Cardiaca ,  Motherwort.  See 
Cardiac  a. 

AGRIPPiE.  Thofe  Children  are  thus  called,  who  are 
born  with  the  Feet  foremoft,  becaufe  Agrippa,  the  Roman, 
was  faid  to  be  born  in  this  Manner. 

Of  all  Births,  where  the  Child  prefents  any  Part  but  the 
Head  ;  the  leaft  dangerous,  and  moft  eafy,  is  that,  when  the 
Feet  come  foremoft,  and  even  often,  by  the  Hands  of  a  ficilful 
Man-midwife,  it  is  accompliftied  fooner  and  with  lefs  Pain, 
than  a  Birth  where  the  Head  prefents. 

Since  the  Head  is  to  open  the  Paffage,  it  has  no  Way  to  do 
it,  but  by  prefling  ftrongly  againft  the  internal  Orifice,  and 
redoubling  its  Efforts  at  each  Pain,  which  are  reiterated  for 
that  Purpofe.  But  after  the  Waters  are  pierced,  if  the  Feet 
prefent  at  the  Paffage,  the  Operator,  by  gently  drawing  them, 
caufes  the  Orifice  to  dilate,  in  order  to  give  a  Paling® 
to  the  Legs,  and  after  them  to  the  Thighs,  and  fo  on  to  the 
whole  Body.  Thus  the  Parts  which  come  out  firft,  being  k>9 
in  Bulk  than  thofe  which  follow  them,  they  open  the  Way  one 
after  another ;  fo  that  in  this  Situation,  the  Birth  is  often  ooner 
brought  about,  and  a  great  deal  of  Pain  fayed  to  the  Mother.  ^ 
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There  are  Signs  by  which  we  know  that  the  Child  is  not 
rightly  turned,  and  that  fome  other  Part  prefents,  and  not  the 
Head  :  For  Example  ;  if  the  Pains  are  remifs,  and  at  long  In¬ 
tervals  ;  if  they  begin  in  the  Region  of  the  Reins,  and  do  not 
prefs  ftrongly  downwards,  there  is  Rcafon  to  believe  the  Head 
does  not  prefent.  But  the  Operator  is  certain  of  it,  when  he 
touches  the  Woman,  and  perceives  that  nothing  pufhes  againft 
the  internal  Orifice  ;  or  it  he  does  perceive  fomething,  it  is  not 
hard  and  round  like  a  Head.  In  this  Cafe,  he  feels  the  Waters 
prepared,  but  in  prefling  his  Finger  againft  the  Membrane,  he 
does  not  meet  with  the  fame  Refinance,  as  he  would  from  the 
Head  of  the  Child. 

In  this  Juncture,  the  Man-midwife  is  to  Wait  till  the  Waters 
break  of  themfelves,  and,  by  their  Evacuation,  make  Way  for 
the  Infant  to  defcend,  and  for  the  Part  which  prefents,  to  fink 
down..  If  the  Feet,  or  a  Foot,  prefent,  he  is  not  to  think  of 
returning  the  Infant,  or  endeavour  to  give  it  another  Pofture  ; 
but  he  is  to  receive  and  bring  it  away  by  the  Feet,  conducing 
himfelf  by  the  following  Directions. 

When,  I  fay,  that  he  is  to  wait  till  the  Waters  break  of 
themfelves,  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  it  a  general  Rule  :  I 
mean,  when  the  Pains  are  remifs,  and  the  Delivery  feems  at  a 
Diftance j  but  when  the  Pains  are  frequent  and  intenfe,  and  the 
Waters  are  diftended,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  internal  Orifice,  the 
Operator  ought  to  break  them  with  his  Nails,  in  order  to  make 
Way,  by  their  Evacuation,  for  the  Infant  to  defcend,  and  pre- 
.  t  e  aflame.  If  it  be  rightly  turned,  its  Head  comes 
upon  the  internal  Orifice,  and  hinders  the  reft  of  the  Waters 
from  running  off,  by  this  Means  facilitating  a  Paffage  for  the 
Body  of  the  Infant,  after  the  Head  has  made  Way.  But  if  any 
other  Part,  befides  the  Head,  place  itfelf  at  the  Paffage,  all  the 
Waters  run  off  by  little  and  little,  there  being  nothing  to  flop 
them  ,  fo  that,  when  the  Child  is  coming  away,  there  is  none 
left,  which  makes  the  Birth  the  more  difficult. 

It  would  not  be  impoffible,  if  the  interior  Orifice  were 
enough  dilated,  to  introduce  the  Hand,  as  foon  as  the  Waters 
were  pierced,  and  before  the  Infant  was  fixed  in  the  Paffage,  to 
return  it,  when  it  prefented  the  Feet,  and  to  make  it  take  its 
natural  Pofture,  which  is  to  come  with  the  Head  foremoft  j  as 
it  would  neither  be  impoffible,  when  it  prefented  the  Head’  to 
return  it,  and  make  it  come  by  the  Feet :  But  we  are  not  to 
aim  at  changing  either  of  thefe  two  Poftures,  which  are  the  moft 
natural  ;  and  whether  it  prefent  the  Head  or  the  Feet,  we  are 
to  receive  it  after  both  Manners,  and  not  expofe  the  Mother  to 
Pains  that  can  be  of  no  Service,  nor  the  Infant  to  the  Violences 
which  muft  be  offered  it,  in  order  to  make  it  change  its  Situa¬ 
tion. 

As  foon  as  the  Waters  are  pierced,  and  the  firft  Flow  is 
over,  the  Man-midwife,  who  muft  have  no  Rings  on  his  Fin¬ 
gers,  nor  his  Nails  too  long,  having  anointed  his  Hand  with 
Oil  or  Butter,  muft  introduce  it  into  the  Vagina.  If  he  finds 
the  internal  Orifice  not  enough  dilated  to  pafs  his  Hand  up  to 
the  Infant,  he  muft  try  gently  with  two  or  three  Fingers,  to  di¬ 
late  it.  If  the  Feet  prefent,  he  muft  grafp  them,  and,  drawing 
them  without  Violence,  oblige  the  reft  of  the  Parts  to  follow  - 
And  fo  is  the  Woman  happily  delivered,  and  in  a  very  little 

>  If  0lie  Foot  onIy  prefents,  we  are  to  bring  it  down  into  the 
Vaginaj  and  examine  whether  it  be  the  right  or  the  left  Foot 
in  order  to  guide  the  Hand  along  the  Infide  of  the  Leg  which 

?.J?eIdi  *he  more  “Wy  t0  find  out  the  other  ;  which  is  no 
difficult  Matter  to  a  fkilful  Practitioner,  who,  when  he  has  got 
hold  of  one  Foot;  foon  finds  the  other.  Having  got  hold  of 
both,  he  muft  join  them  together,  and,  wrapping  them  in  a 
warm  Cloth,  draw  them  gently  out,  with  the  reft  of  the  Bodv 
which  is  obliged  to  follow  them. 

Mauriceau  advifes  us  to  take  Care,  that  the  two  Feet  we 
h°U,  do  "Ot  belong  to  two  different  Children  ;  but  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  fuch  a  Cafe  to  happen,  that  Caution  is  unneceffary 
When  there  are  two  Children,  they  ate  inclofed  each  ,n  is 
particular  Membrane  which  never  break  together,  but  one 
after  another  fo  that  four  Feet  cannot  prefent  at  ™e  Time. 
Of  he  two  Children,  one  „  at  the  Paffitge,  the  other  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Uterus,  which  hmderi  them  from  comin-  out 
together  Befides  ,f  one  had  a  Mind  to  join  the  tight  Foot  of 
one  Infant,  with  the  left  Foot  of  another,  he  would  find  it  im¬ 
poffible  for  the  Diftance  that  there  is  between  them.  So  that  he 
might  have  (pared  h,s  Pams  in  making  an  Obfetvation,  which 
can  never  exift  but  in  Idea,  and  not  in  reality. 

Deventer,  and  Heifter,  however*  in  this  Point  are  of  a 
different  Opinion,  and  agree  with  Mauriceau,  that’ two  Feet- 
bdongmg  to  different  Children,  may  poffibly  pre^t°  ^ 

haVC  the  Precaution  t0  tie  the  firft  Foot  of  the 
Child  which  comes  out  with  a  Ribbon,  which  they  faften  tn 

Mother's  Thigh,  for  feat  it  (hould  retire,  wh.J  they  are  cm! 
p  oyed  m  finding  the  fecond,  and  fo  put  them  to  the  Tfou- 
ble  of  fearchmg  for  it  a  fecond  Time  doubtlefs  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  Power  of  the  Child  to  draw  back  its  Foot  :  But  they 
are  miftaken  *  for  the  Mother  who  preffes  downwards,  wfth- 
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outceafing,  rather  conftrains  the  Infant  to  advance  ;  tip 
out,  than  fuffers  it  to  replace  itfelf  within  So  here  *  ltS 
ncedlefs  Precaution,  , ha,  can  never  be  of  a™  Servfce  “  “0,h“ 
,  {n  drawing  gently  the  Foot  that  is  come  out  the  other 
prefents  Itfelti  but  if  it  delays  ever  fo  little,  it  mull  be  fearchcd 
(or  Which  ,s  done  by  Hiding  the  Hand  along  the  Thigh  of  the 
Infant  up  to  its  Buttock,  where  you  are  fure  to  find  it  The 
two  beet  being  brought  out,  and  joined  together,  are  tobe 

3C  *n  a  dry  InnT  G1°th’  t0  prCVeht  thG  Moifture  with 
Inch  they  are  covered,  from  making  them  flip  out  of  the 

Hands  of  the  Operator,  in  the  Time  of  the  Operation 

1  he  Child  being  thus  extracted  beyond  the  Hips,  the  Opera- 
or  ltops  a  while,  in  order  todifengage  the  Arms,  one  after  the 
other,  and  to  lay  them  at  Length  by  the  Body.  When  this 
1S  r^c  Le  renews  his  Efforts,  and  pulls  with  more  Force,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Shoulders,  which,  being  the  moft  bulky  Part  of  the 
^ody  are  brought  away  with  moft  Difficulty.  .  When  the 
cxZcZ™  Head  follows  eafily,  except  it  be  of  an 

Ded  the  nV  IgnePs  ’  and  in  order  t0  prevent  its  being  ftop- 

Fffom  tPr'lT  ,muftJcaI1  uPon  the  Mother  to  redouble  her 
Efforts,  that  while  he  is  drawing  oh  one  Hand,  and  the  Mo¬ 
ther  bearing  down  on  the  other,  the  Head  may  the  more  eafilv 
be  extricated,  and  follow  the  reft  of  the  Body.  7 

rnn^aUACeaU7c°Uld  n0tLhave  one  Arm  of  the  Child  left  for  a 
Conductor  and  Stay  to  the  Neck  of  the  Infant,  without  bring¬ 
ing  it  covvn,  though  it  is  the  Practice  of  many  other  Men-mid- 
wiyes,  who  fay  it  fucceeds  very  well.  He  fays,  that  the  Arm 

fromhroS  ^  ““A"2-  tbe.  Head  to  bend  to  one  Side,  binders  it 

f  Y’  and  f°  caufe  to  *  the 

more  r  1  ’  YuY  t0  ^  they  %>  there  needs  no 
and  its  R  lA  eaAe  both  Arms,  for  then  the  Head  will  be  right, 

a?dthe k  fn°Vhlrm?re  augmerUed>  hecaufe  they  are  placed 
at  the  Sides  of  the  Head,  oh  the  Temples,  where7  it  is  flat. 

But  whether  the  Arms  are  laid  along  by  the  Sides,  or  left  in 

Differenced1011, 7  ^  ^  Head’ *  make,  no  materia" 

Gitterence,  and  can  do  no  Manner  of  Prejudice. 

V  vr^11  thC  the  ^bdd  corne  foremo^  it  is  a  Sign  that 

‘‘7  tum  ■"  the,  Eeginniug  of  the  ninth  Month,  like  all 
other  Children,  but  that  it  prefents  in  the  fame  Pofture  it  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  Womb.  If  it  lies  on  its  Back,  with  its  Face 
upwards  wb.ch  is  eafily  known  by.  the  Feet,  which  are  brought 

k  in  thlYt  >  Y  tarke  a  great  deaI  of  Carb  ”ot  to  extra6t 
t  m  this  Situation,  becaufe,  the  Face  lying  upwards,  the  Chin 

would  be  fure  to  catch  upon  the  Os  Pubis,  which  would  ex- 

tiemely  perplex  the  Operation.  He  muft,  therefore  in  ex- 

tradmg  the  Chikl,  gradually  turn  it,  as  it  comes,  on  i’ts  Face* 

for  th^  BkTh  UPrt’  WhiCh  1  tha  c^ient  Situation 
for  th.  Birth  and  where  it  runs  leaft  Hazard  of  being  flopped  by 

the  Bones  which  furround  the  Paffage.  7 

The  Child  thus  turned  with  its  Face  downwards,  is  brought 

away  without  much  Difficulty,  provided  the  Bulk  of  the  H?ad 
be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  Body.  But  when  the  Head  is  of 
an  extraordinary  Size,  it  has  the  Attune  To  S  topped  by  he 
Bonea  of  the  Pelvis,  which  being  incapable  of  giving  W  y 
wil  not  fuffer  ,t  to  pafs.  When  this  hippens,  you  muff  no 
be  too  violent  m  pulling  the  Body  of  the  Child  for  fear  of  £ 
parating  it  fr0m  the  Head,  as  it  too  often  happens.  In  this 

C  ,u  r-?perat0r  “  t0  glVe  the  Feet  t0  be  held  by  an  Affiftant 
with  a  Charge  not  to  draw  before  he  orders  itf  Then  the 

Back  of  his  left  Hand  being  turned  towards  the  Coccyx,  he  Hips 
one  or  two  Fingers  into  the  Mouth  of  the  Child,  topreffdo™ 
its  Chin  i  and  with  his  right  Hand  grafping  the  Neck  near  the 
°“'PU'>  (|raws  gently,  witli  the  Affiftance  of  the  Perfon  who 
wi  A  dTh’  aTd  ^Direaionstodraw  in  ConjunffioT  ZtU 

ofToVmgt  “  15  b°r"’  With°Ut  rUn"ing  the  R‘T<l“e 

JfW\°^h|t0fake  Cafe  of  drawing  the  Child  aWay  with 
too  much  Violence,  we  are,  at  the  fame  Time,  to  avoid  leav¬ 
ing  it  too  long  in  that  Situation,  becaufe  it  would  infallibly  die 
if  it  remained  there  above  halfa  Quarter  of  an  Hour.  It  wants 
Reipiration,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
and  Refpiration  cannot  be  performed,  while  the  Head  is  thus 
encumbered,  fror  can  the  Circulation  between  the  Mother  and 
Child  be  earned  on,  becaufe  the  Cord,  by  Means  of  which  it 
is  preferred,  is  preffed  between  the  Head  of  the  Child,  and  the 
Bones  that  furround  it.  Since  then,  neither  of  thefe  can  be 
performed,  it  muft  unavoidably  perilh.  Such  a  Misfortune 
happened  in  i6p<y,  to  a  Male  Infant  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  continued  too  long  in  that  Situation,  by  the  Fault  of  the 
Mid-w.fe  Upon  this  Account,  two  Years  afterwards,  when 

It!  f?Theft0fuV/?y’  s°W  ^een  Sicily,  was  with  Child, 
u  e,  er  ufband,  now  King,  fent  his  chief  Surgeon  to 
aris,  to  earn  t  e  Art  of  Midwifry,  who  afterwards  returned  to 
1  unn,  and  delivered  the  Qtieen  of  all  the  Children  Ihe  has 
had,  who  did  very  well.  Dionis  des  Accouch. 

Deventer,  a  very  good  Judge  of  thefe  Affairs,  agrees  pretty 
much  with  Dionis  as  to  the  Manner  of  treating  thefe  Cafes. 
He  is  very  particular  in  directing,  that  one  Foot  fhould  not  be 
fuffered  to  fink  too  far  into  the  Paffage,  but  that  as  foon  as  evef 
the  Waters  break,  if  one  Foot  prefents  it  fhould  be  kept  back  j 

mean 
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mean  Time  the  Operator  muft  Aide  his  Hand  along  the TnMe 

of  the  Leg  which  prefers  to  to  the  other 

Toe,  and  by  tins  means  he  is  infallibly  dnetted  to  t  ^  ^ 

Leg,  if  he  does  not  meet  with  it  in  the  y ,  p  p_ 

jo£  with  the  other,  and  bring  both  together  out  of  the  Pal 

£'gBu«  if  it  happens,  that  .he  I*  «  ^ 

the  Paffage,  he  advifes  to  place  <  W  together 

confiderably  lower  to  return  the  pro- 

with  the  Child  may  recede^  h«l=,e  and  ^  ^ 

Room  to  fcuSi  for  the  other  Leg,  and  bring  both  away  toge- 

ther  in  the thofos'utterlyagainft  bringing  down  either  one  or  both 
Arl^  £"cnydsSit  ftrongly  to  bring  the  Child  away 
.  ,  ’  ,  .  trouble  to  the  Mother,  or  Operator,  and  Dan 

without  that  Trouble  ^  ^ 

|er  ,t0  h,  Paffage  And  gives  repeated  Affurances  that  leav- 
fn"g  tile  Arn^  m  come  away  lying  on  each  Side  the  Head,  can 

^At^Ttoe^teHetd  is  extraaing,  all  Authors  agree  with 
Deventer  in  advifing  the  Mother  to  bear  down  forcibly,  whe- 

thThegrand  Point  Vherein  Authors  upon  this  Subjeift  difagree, 
to  bringing  down  the  Arms,  when  the  Child  13 

,S,W  d  iffer  as  the  Shoulders.  La  Motte,  Giffard,  and 
advanced  as  fa  _.  .  as  we  have  feen,  leaves  the  Thing 

Mifoent;  and  Dfve«ris  utterly  againft  it.’  Hence  we  mult 
indifferent,  Authors  have  fucceeded  very  well  in 

their  different  Ways  of  delivering  Women  under  theft  Cir- 
their  ditterent  y  Method  which  gives  a  Woman 

lead  Trouble,  and  the  leaft  en¬ 
dangers  the  Child,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  and  therefore  Deventer  s 
Me*od  of  leaving  the  Arms  of  the  Child  to  come  away  with 

thCTtee  is”of  mueff  Difficulty  in  Births  of  .this  Sort,  till  the 
Child  is  extrafted  as  far  as  the  Head,  but ‘t ‘s  fometimes  fifo- 
jea  to  flick  a  little  there,  feme  Management  is  therefmen 
fary  to  bring  the  Head  away  expedmoufly,  otherwtfe,  as  JJ  on 
,  /  .1®  pirmlation  bv  the  Intervention  of  the  Umbilical 

Veffelsbeing  hindered,  the  Child  muft  perilh.  The  following 
Obfervations  will  fet  all  Circumftances  relating  to  Labours  o 
an  intelligible  Light  and  either  confirm,  or  illuf- 
trate  the  Dodrine  laid  down  by  Dioms  as  above. 

‘menThe  Head  flicks,  and  does  not  come im; 

nne  or  two  Fingers  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  Childs 

Mouth  whilft  with  the  other  Hand  the  Operator  lays  hold  of 

the  back  Part  of  the  Neck,  then  by  afling  w,th  ,eac£i  ! '' 

ternately,  and  fometimes  with  both  together,  the  Head  ge 

jierally  readily  extricated.  La  Motte .  R„ttncks  if 

As  foon  as  the  Child  is  advanced  as  far  as  the  Buttocks,  it 

the  Toes  are  turned  towards  the  Mother’s  Belly b the  Bodyas ^it 

is  extraaed  muft  be  turned  by  Degrees  in  “ 
that  the  Toes  may  be  towards  the  Anus,  and  confequentlythe 
Heels  towards  the  Belly  of  the  Mother  the  Ch,„ 

will  catch  upon  the  Os  Pubis,  and  endanger  the  Child  and 
the  Mother  too.  in  this  Cafe  a  greater  Force  is  requ.f.te  to 
bring  away  the  Child,  and  Pulling  too  hard  may  feparatethe 
Head  from  the  Body,  and  caufe  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  m 
bringing  away  the  Head  afterwards.  La  Motte. 

When  this  Precaution  has  been  negle&ed,  and  the  Chi 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Chin,  where  it  flicks,  being  inter“Pt^ 
by  the  Os  Pubis,  the  Method  is  to  introduce  the  Fingers  of  one 
Hand  betwixt  the  back  Part  of  the  Head,  and  Os  Coccygis, 
and  with  thefe  to  thruft  back  a  little  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
Head  mean  Time,  one  or  two  Fingers  of  the  other  Hand  are 
£ be  introduced  betwixt  the  Os  Pubis  and  Chin  till  they  can 
begot  into  the  Mouth  of  the  Child  ;  then  turning  the  Head l  alit- 
tle&cn  one  Side,  and  afting  fometimes  with  one  Hand  and 

fometimes  with  the  other,  and  fometimes  with  both  together, 

as  Occafion  requires,  the  Head  is  to  be  freed  from  its  Con¬ 
finement,  without  endangering  its  Separation  from  the  5 
which  by  pulling  hard  without  thefe  Cautions  would  probably 

be  effected.  La  Motte.  ,  . 

The  Reafonablenefs  of  this  Method  will  appear  v^ry  P1^11 
whoever  confiders  the  Figure,  and  prefent  Situation  of  the  tod 
When  the  Chin  is  thus  fixed  on  the  Os  Pubis,  the  back  Pa 
the  Head  is  thrown  towards  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  this  the  more, 
the  oreater  Force  is  ufed  in  drawing  the  Child  in  order  to  bring 
it  away,  infomuch  that  it  lies  in  fome  Meafure  a-crofs  the  Pai- 
fafre  with  the  Chin  at  the  Os  Pubis,  and  the  Crown  of  the 

Head  pointing  towards  the  Os  Sacrum;  in  this  Situation  then 
it  is  next  to  impoflible  for  it  to  come  away,  unlefs  the  Pai- 
fage  is  very  large.  But  when  the  back  Part  of  the  Head  is 
thruft  from  the  Os  Sacrum  towards  the  Bottom  of  the  Uterus, 
ti"  Ch  n  approaches  nearer  the  Neck,  and  confequently  is  more 
likely  to  be  brought  off  the  Os  Pubis,  which  obftrufis  it  On 
the  Contrary,  when  the  Chin  is  made  to  approach  the  Neck, 
the  Crown  of  the  Head  is  made  to  recede  from  the  Os  Sacrum. 
So  that  each  Hand  in  this  Way  of  afting,  recommended  by  La 
Motte,  affifts  the  other  in  the  beft  Manner  that  can  be  conceived. 
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and  gives  them  a  Command  of  the  Head  to  turn  it  a  little  on. 
one  Side,  that  the  Child  may  he  extricated  from  this  dangerous 

If  both  Feet  cannot  be  found  without  Difficulty,  the  Child 
may  be  ext  rafted  by  one  ;  however,  in  this  Cafe,  Care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  draw  one  Foot  with  the  fame  \  imence  as  both 
would  bear,  for  Fear  of  ftretcliing  the  Ligaments,  and  laming 

the  Child  for  ever.  La  Motte. 

I  a  Motte  obferves  in  another  Place,  that  before  we  attempt  to 
bring  away  a  Child  by  one  Leg  only  we  fhould  be  very  litre 
that  the  Child  can  come  in  that  Pollute,  I  fuppofe  he  means, 
that  the  Paffage  is  large  enough,  Proportion  to  the  Size  of 
the  Child  ;  for,  he  fays,  when  the  Child  is  engaged  ,n  the  Paf¬ 
fage  to  a  certain  Point,  it  is  not  ...  the  Midwife  s  Power  to 
brine  it  any  other  Way,  that  is,  to  get  the  other  Foot. 

The  late  Writers  on  the  Subjea  of  M.dwifry  of  our  own 
Country,  I  mean  Chapman,  and  Giffard,  are  of  Opinion  that 
both  Feet  Ihould  be  brought  out,  provided  it  can  be  done  conveni¬ 
ently  ;  but  if  they  can  get  one  Foot,  they  are  in  no  farther  Pam 
about  the  other  than  to  affirm  themfelves  that  it  is  bent  for¬ 
wards,  towards  the  Belly ;  and  then  wrapping  a  foft  warm 
Cloth  about  the  Leg,  they  readily  bring  the  Child  away  by 
that  only ;  efpecially  when  the  Paffiage  is  tolerably  large,  the 
Woman  has  had  a  Child  before,  and  the  Infant  is  of  a  moderate 

This  Sort  of  Birth  is  of  Importance  enough  to  deferve  a  par- 
ticular  Attention,  becaufe  all  Births  whatever,  where  the  Child 
prefents  any  Part  but  the  Head,  muft  be  reduced  to  this,  for 
the  Method  of  turning  a  Child,  which  prefents  in  a  wrong  Pof- 
ture,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  bring  the  Head  to  the  Orifice,  as 
it  ought  to  be  naturally,  is  now  exploded  by  the  beft  Authors, 
and  Praaitioners,  as  more  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  thd 
Mother  and  Child,  as  well  as  troublefome  to  the  Operator. 
Deventer  is  even  of  Opinion,  that  in  Cafes  where  the  Head, 
prefents,  but  the  Birth  is  retarded  by  a  bad  Pofition  of  the 
Womb,  it  would  be  the  beft  Way  to  bring  the  Child  away  di- 
reaiy  by  the  Feet,  without  waiting  to  reduce  the  Womb  to  its 
natural  Situation,  which  is  not  done  without  much  Difficulty 
and  Pain.  Heifter,  in  this  Cafe,  agrees  with  Deventer,  provid¬ 
ed  the  Womb,  and  with  it  the  Head  of  the  Child,  cannot  im¬ 
mediately  be  reduced  to  the  natural  Pofition.  By  a  bad  Pofition 
of  the  Womb,  I  mean,  when  it  inclines  too  much,  either  for¬ 
wards,  or  backwards,  or  to  either  Side,  for  then  the  Orifice,  in- 
ftead  of  anfwering  diredlly  to  the  Paffage,  is  thrown  either  up¬ 
on  the  Os  Sacrum,  Os  Pubis,  or  the  Bones  which  form  the  Sides 
of  the  Pelvis,  which  obftrudl  the  Birth,  and  render  the  Pains,  let 

them  be  never  fo  ftrong,  of  no  Effect. 

I  muft  not  omit  taking  Notice,  that  Heifter  recommends  an¬ 
other  Method  of  extricating  the  Head,  when  the  Face  is  turned 
towards  the  Os  Sacrum.  This  Author  is  apprehenfive,  that  the 
Tendernefs  of  the  lower  Jaw  would  render  it  liable  to  be 
broke  or  diflocated,  when  the  Fingers  of  the  Operator  are  placed 
in  the  Mouth.  He  therefore  advifes  to  introduce  the  Hand 
far  enough  to  place  two  Fingers  one  on  each  Side  of  the  Child  4 
Nofe  and  then  with  this  Hand  to  prefs  gently  towards  the  In- 
teftinum  Re£tum,  in  order  to  make  more  Room  for  the  Egrets 

of  the  Child.  .  .  , 

He  alfo  advifes,  when  the  Face  of  the  Child  is  turned  towards 

the  Mother’s  Belly,  to  place  the  Fingers  on  each  Side  of  the 
Nofe,  inftead  of  introducing  them  into  the  Mouth.  vVhilfc  th@ 
Operator  is  in  this  Manner  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Hea 
away,  an  Afliftant  fhould  draw  the  Child  gently,  that  by  theft 

united  Efforts  the  Birth  may  be  expedited. 

When  the  Body  of  the  Child  is  turned  in  fuch  a  Manner,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Extraaion,  that  the  Toes  point  downwards,  by  which 
it  fhould  appear  that  the  Face  is  turned  towards  the  Os  Sacrum 
of  the  Mother,  it  is  poffible,  however,  that  the  Neck  may  be 
twifted  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Face  may  point  towards  the 
Mother’s  Belly,  and  then  the  Chin  will  catch  on  the  Os  Pubis. 
This  Cafe  is  not  to  be  difeovered  otherwife  than  by  Feeling,  and 
when  the  Operator  is  certain  of  it,  he  muft  condua  himfelf  by 

the  Direaions  given  above.  .  . 

It  is  a  general  Rule,  that  the  Force  with  which  a  Child  is 
drawn  when  it  comes  with  the  Feet  foremoft,  fhould  not  be  di- 
reaed  in  a  right  Line  from  the  Paffage,  but  inclining  fomewhat. 
downwards  towards  the  Os  Coccygis. 

A  few  Cafes  will  befufficient  to  illuftrate  thefe  Rules. 


Case  I.  from  La  Motte. 

In  September,  1693,  I  was  called  to  the  Wife  of  a  Carp«rtff- 
I  found  the  Midwife  pulling  with  all  her  Force  t  e  > 
who  had  prefented  the  Feet,  and  was  extraaed  as  ar  a 
Neck,  but  the  Chin  appeared  to  be  fixed  upon  the  Us  Pu  • 
I  immediately  introduced  one  Hand  betwixt  the  s  u  . 
Face  of  the  Child,  who  had  been  dead  a  considerable  1  > 

and  got  a  Finger  into  the  Mouth,  and  wit  t  e  ot ie  » 
which  I  introduced  betwixt  the  Reaum  and  back  Pa 
Head,  I  pufhed  the  Head  a  little  backwards.  BjJto 
of  my  two  Hands  placed  in  this  Manner,  I  had  Com  ^ 
enough  of  the  Head  to  turn  it  a  little  on  one  Side ’  ‘  A [  . 
gave  me  Room  to  introduce  my  Fingers  fomewhat  a  ^ 
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fo  that  I  had  an  Opportunity  of  ailing  with  my  Hands  al¬ 
ternately,  and  fometimes  with  both  together,  till  at  laft  I 
brought  the  Chin  into  the  PalTage,  which  gave  me  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  talcing  better  Hold,  for  I  durft  pull  at  the  Neck 
but  very  gently,  it  being  almoft  feparated  from  the  Head 
when  I  arrived.  Having  put  Things  in  this  Situation,  I 
waited  for  a  Pain,  and  the  next  being  fortunately  a  very  ftrong 
one,  by  the  Help  of  this  joined  with  the  fmall  Afliftance 
I  was  able  to  give  with  my  Hands,  I  accomplilhed  the  De¬ 
livery,  and  brought  the  Child  away*  whofe  Head  would  have 
infallibly  have  been  feparated  from  the  Body,  and  left  in  the 
Womb,  without  this  Care  and  Caution. 

Case  II.  from  La  Motte. 

March  6,  1717.  The  Curate  of  Cherbourg  fent  to  defire  my 
Ailillance  for  a  poor  Woman,  who  had  been  in  Labour  three 
Days,  and  whofe  Child  was  certainly  alive.  He  informed 
me  that  two  Midwives  had  been  with  her  all  the  I  ime,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  deliver  her.  I  made  all  the  Halle  I  could 
to  her,  and,  upon  Examination,  found  the  two  Feet  pre- 
fenting  at  the  PalTage,  with  the  Toes  turned  towards  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  Belly,  and  conl'equently  the  Heels  towards  the  Anus. 
I  laid  Hold  on  them,  and,  joining  them  together,  made  an 
Eft'ort  to  draw  them  out,  but  could  not  fucceed.  As  the 
Force  I  employed,  on  this  Occafion,  was  at  leaft  fufficient  to 
move  them,  if  not  to  bring  them  away,  I  did  not  doubt 
but  there  was  fomething  extraordinary  in  the  Cafe,  which 
caufed  this  Refilfance.  In  order  to  examine  farther,  I  intro¬ 
duced  my  other  Hand  into  the  Vagina,  and  palling  it  up,  I 
found  the  Buttocks  funk  fo  low,  that  they  intirely  filled  the 
PalTage,  and  kept  the  Knees  bent  upward,  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  it  was  impolfible  to  move  the  Legs,  till  I  had  pulh- 
ed  back  the  Buttocks,  and  then  I  brought  the  Child  away 
with  a  great  deal  of  Eafe. 

Case  III.  from  Giffard. 

January  the  25th,  1725,  I  was  called  upon  early  in  the  Morn¬ 
ings  to  g°  to  Weftminlfer,  to  vifit  a  Woman  in  Labour  ; 
Upon  Examination,  I  found  the  Child  was  come  forth,  with 
the  feet  foremoll,  as  far  as  the  Buttocks,  in  which  Pollure 
it  had  lluck  for  about  two  Hours,  before  I  got  there,  the 
Midwife  being  foiled  in  all  her  Attempts  to  extricate  it  out 
of  this  Difficulty.  I  therefore  thought  it  highly  advifeable  to 
endeavour  the  Delivery  as  foon  as  poffible,  becaufe  the  Child 
was  already  dead,  by  flicking  fo  long  in  this  Manner,  and 
the  Mother  underwent  very  great  Pain  andUneafinefs.  I  here¬ 
upon  wrapped  a  dry  Cloth  about  the  Thighs  and  Buttocks, 
and,  by  gently  pulling,  endeavoured  to  bring  it  forwards  ; 
but  it  moved  with  great  Difficulty,  and  very  flowly.  I  was 
at  length,  after  much  Trouble,  able  to  bring  down  the  Arms, 
and  then  placing  one  of  my  Hands  under  the  Brealt,  with  the 
other  I  pulled  at  the  Shoulders  ;  but  that  not  availing,  I  got 
one  Finger  into  the  Child’s  Mouth,  and  pulled  by  the  un- 
<ler  Jaw,  at  the  fame  Time  clapping  two  Fingers  againft 
the  Child  s  Cheeks  ;  unluckily  the  Jaw  gave  Way  and  fplit, 
by  which  unhappy  Accident,  in  a  great  Meafure,  I  loft  my 
Hold  5  yet,  after  great  Fatigue  and  Labour,  I  brought  the 
Child,  but  not  without  great  Apprehenfions  and  Fear  of  the 
Head’s  being  feparated  from  the  Body. 

Case  IV.  from  Giffard. 

April  the  6th ,  1726,  I  was  defired  to  go  to  a  Woman,  the 
Wife  of  a  Cabinet-maker,  where,  when  I  came,  the  Mid¬ 
wife  told  me,  that  the  whole  Body  was  in  the  World,  and 
that  it  ftuck  at  the  Head.  I  thereupon  (well  knowing  the 
Danger  the  Child  muft  be  in,  being  fo  confined,  and  that  it 
would,  if  it  was  not  already,  be  very  foon  choaked)  imme¬ 
diately  endeavoured  to  extricate  the  Head,  which  I  foon  ac- 
complifbed  after  this  Manner :  I  clapped  one  Hand  flat  up¬ 
on  the  Breaft,  and  with  the  other  taking  Hold  above  the 
Shoulders,  drew  towards  me,  but  the  Head  did  not  readily 
follow.  I  therefore  paffied  my  Fingers  up  to  the  Child’s 
Mouth,  fupporting  the  Breaft  with  my  Wrift  and  Arm,  and 
'putting  one  Finger  into  the  Mouth,  and  two  others  upon  the 
Cheeks,  I  pulled  towards  me,  and  at  the  fame  Time  draw¬ 
ing  with  my  other  Hand  above  the  Shoulders,  brought  out 
the  Head.  The  Child  was  born  alive,  but  died  foon 
after. 

Case  V.  from  Giffard. 

June  the  3d,  1726,  I  was,  about  eleven  a  Clock  at  Night, 
fetched  by  a  neighbouring  Apothecary  to  his  Wife,  who 
had  been  in  Labour  ever  lince  one  a  Clock  that  Moraincr. 
Upon  Examination,  I  found  the  Membranes  much  extended 
by  the  Waters,  anu  her  Pain  ftrong,  but  not  bearing  for¬ 
wards  ;  fhe  continued  in  this  Condition  till  about  five 
a  Clock  the  next  Morning,  when  upon  a  ftrong  Pain 
the  Membranes  gave  Way,  and  the  Waters  gufhed  out.  I 
ftiould  have  obftrved,  that  I  could  not  feel  any  Part  of  the 
Child,  until  the  Me.nbr;  nes  were  broke,  which  made  me 
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judge  it  would  prefent  in  a  wrong  Pofture,  as  it  accordingly- 
did  ;  for,  upon  the  paffing  off  of  the  Waters,  the  Feet  came 
foremoft,  with  the  'l’oes  towards  the  right  Hip  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther  ;  when  it  was  advanced  as  far  as  the  Hips,  by  gently 
turning  it  I  brought  the  Face  rowarJs  the  Mother’s  Funda¬ 
ment  ;  afterwards  I  drew  it  almoft  to  the  Shoulders,  wrap- 
ing  warm,  dry,  and  foft  Linnen  Cloths  about  the  Hips  and 
Body.  Jt  was  with  fome  Difficulty  I  brought  down  the  Arms; 
but  that  being  done,  I  placed  one  Hand  flat  upon  the  Breaft* 
to  fupport  it,  and  with  the  other  took  Hold  above  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  and  pulled  towards  me  ;  but  the  Head  fticking,  I  wa,«t 
forced  to  pafs  the  Ends  of  two  Fingers  into  the  Mouth,  and 
fo  brought  out  the  Head.  Immediately  I  made  a  Ligature 
upon  the  String  and  divided  it,  and  wrapping  the  End  about 
my  Fingers  palled  my  Hand  up  towards  the  Placenta,  and  find-i 
Ing  it  ftuck  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Womb,  I  feparated  it 
with  the  Ends  of  my  Fingers,  and  brought  it  away.  The 
Child  at  its  firft  Appearance  feemed  to  be  dead,  but  in  a  little 
Time  began  to  move,  and  gradually  to  recover  *  it  proved  a 
large  and  lufty  Girl. 

Case  VI.  from  Chapman. 

I  was  fent  for  to  a  Woman,  where  the  Child  prefented  with  the 
Feet  ;  the  Midwife  had  gotten  all  but  the  Head,  which  ftuck 
fall,  and  had  fo  done  for  four  Hours.  I  immediately  intro¬ 
duced  my  Hand,  fo  as  to  pafs  two  Fingers  into,  the  Infant’s 
Mouth,  by  which,  pulling  gently  at  the  Neck  with  the  other 
Hand,  and  moving  the  Head  tenderly  to  and  fro,  I  delivered 
her  with  Eafe  and  Safety. 

Case  VII.  from  Chapman. 

I  was  fent  for  to  a  Woman,  where  the  Membranes  of  two  Chil¬ 
dren  were  broke  ;  for,  in  paffing  my  Hand,  the  Infants  were 
in  fuch  aPofition,  that  I  found  a  Number  of  Hands  and  Feet. 
The  Waters  had  been  fo  long  loft,  and  the  Contraction  of 
the  Parts  fo  great,  that  I  had  fome  Difficulty,  not  in  diftin- 
guilhing  a  Foot  from  a  Hand, but  in  pairing  the  Legs ;  which, 
when  by  paffing  my  Hand  up  to  the  Groin,  i  had  done,  I 
brought  the  firft  Child  away  by  the  Feet,  and  after  wards  the 
Second,  but  with  greater  Eafe,  in  the  fame  Manner  ■,  then  I 
gently  feparated  a  large  double  Placenta  (which  adhered  a 
little  more  than  ufual)  and  fo  drew  it  away  by  the  two  Navel- 
ftrings. 

AGRONOMOS.  ’Ay^vop^.  From ”Ay§<s^,  a  Field,  and  Ns'f*«, 
to  feed.  It  is  an  Epithet  for  wild  Animals,  that  feek  their  Subftf- 
tance  in  the  Fields. 

AGROPHON.  “Ayupov.  Galen,  in  his  Exegefis ,  explains  this 
by  opivlv,  mountainous . 

AGROSTIS,  "Ay§«ri$.  This  is  the  Agroflis  of  Diofcorides. 
Gramen ,  Officin.  Gramcn  common,  Ger.  22.  Emac.  23.  Mer. 
Pin.  50.  Gramen  caninum  vulgatius.  Park.  Theat.  1173-  Hift. 
Oxon.  3.  178.  Gramen  caninum  vulgare,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  38. 

Phyt.  Brit.  5 1 .  Gramen  caninum  arvenfe,  feu  Gramen  Diofcoridis, 
C.  B.  Pin.  1.  Theat.  7.  Elem.  Bot.  417.  Gt  • amen  caninum 
fpiecs  triticeee  aliquatenus  ftmile ,  Raii  Meth.  Gram.  171.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  15S*  Gramen  fpica  tritlcea  repens  vulgare  caninum 
didlum ,  Raii  Synop.  3.  390.  Gramen  repens  Ojficinarum,  Chab. 
181.  Gramen  repens  Gfficinarum  forte ,  fpicce  triticees  aliquate¬ 
nus  ftmile,  J.  B.  2.  457.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1255.  Gramen  Loliace- 
um  radice  repent e  five  Gramen  Ojficinarum,  Tourn.  Inft.  516. 
Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  24.3.  Buxb.  145.  Quick-Grass*  or 
Couch-Grass.  Dale. 

The  Agrojlis  produces  jointed  Tendrils,  which  creep  on  the 
Ground,  and  take  Root  from  their  Joints.  The.  Roots  tafte 
fweet,  and  are  alfo  jointed.  The  Leaves  are  pointed,  hard, 
broad,  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  Arundo,  or  Reed,  and  ferve  to 
feed  Cattle.  Diofcorides,  L.  4.  C .  30. 

It  is  a  tall  Grafs,  fometimes  above  three  Cubits  high.  The 
Leaves,  which  are  for  the  moft  Part  rough,  proceed  from  a 
long  Vagina,  or  Sheath,  four  or  five  on  a  Stalk,  that  is,  one 
from  each  Joint.  The  Stalk  bears  an  Ear  on  its  Top,  in  the  fame 
Situation  as  that  of  Wheat,  but  thinher,  and  more  inconfiderable 
on  all  Accounts,  reddifh,  with  a  very  fhort  Beard.  The  Seed 
is  of  an  oblong  Figure,  and  of  a  dark  Colour.  The  Roots, 
with  Refpeit  to  Grafs,  are  fomewhat  big,  and  creep  far  and 
wide,  hard,  (harp,  and  pungent  at  their  Extremities,  and  of  a 
fweet  Tafte. 

They  are  very  unwelcome  and  troublefome  by  their  Creeping 
and  Luxuriancy  in  Fields  and  Gardens,  and  hafd  to  be  extir¬ 
pated. 

I  obferved  another  Species*  or  Variety  of  this  Grafs,  with  a 
much  longer  Beard,  about  Settle,  a  little  Town  in  Yorkfhire, 
and  ieveral  other  Places  in  the  North  of  England.  Raii  Synop . 
2.J255. 

'Fhe  Root  brulfed,  and  applied,  glutinatcs  Wounds.  The 
Decoilion  of  it*  drank,  is  effeilual  againft  the  Gripes,  Difficul¬ 
ty  of  Urine,  and  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  and  breaks  the  Stone. 
Diofcorides ,  L.  4.  C.  30. 

The  Root  of  the  Agrojlis  is  cold  and  dry,  but  the  Herb  refri¬ 
gerates:  though  weakly,  and  is  in  the  middle  State  between 
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Humidity  and  Drynefs.  The  Root  has  a  biting  Quality,  and 
fome  little  Finenefs  of  Parts,  and  has  been  fometimes  found  ef¬ 
fectual  in  breaking  the  Stone.  The  Seed  of  the  common  Sort  is 
weak,  but  what  grows  in  Parnafus  is  of  fine  Parts,  of  a  dry¬ 
ing  Quality,  and  a  fourifh  Tafte.  Oribaf.  Med.  Col.  L.  15.  C. 
I.  Jet.  Tetr.  1.  Serm.  1.  Tit.  A. 

Green  Grafs,  not  only  what  is  fo  called  by  Way  of  Prehe- 
jninence  in  the  Shops,  but  all  Sorts  of  it,  diflolves  Stones, 
efpecially  bilious  ones.  Oxen  and  Sheep  that  are  troubled  with 
the  Stone  in  the  Winter,  are  freed  in  the  Spring  by  eating  the 
green  Grafs,  as  is  obferved  by  Fran,  de  la  Boe  Sylvius,  and 
alfo  by  Dr.  Glifl'on  in  his  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.  Raii  Sy- 
tiop.  2.  1255. 

It  refrigerates,  dries,  opens,  and  is  fomewhat  afiringent,  and 
is  of  fine  and  penetrating  Parts.  Schrod.  Dale  Pharmac. 

Its  Roots  are  of  great  Ufe  in  almoft  all  Ptifans.  Its  diftilled 
Water  is  faid  to  kill  Worms.  The  Roots  are  moderately  ape¬ 
ritive,  and  lenifying,  and  open  the  Bowels  without  any  ill  Con- 
fequence. 

By  the  chymical  Analyfis,  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  Earth,  and 
feveral  acid  Liquors,  alfo  a  little  fixed,  but  no  volatile  Salt  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  them  ;  fo  that  probably  they  a£t  only  by  a  Salt 
analogous  to  that  of  Corail,  involved  in  a  good  Quantity  of 
Sulphur.  Tournefort's  Hijlory  of  Plants ,  by  Martyn. 

Monf.  Scheuchzer,  in  his  Agrojlograpia  Helvetica  Prodromus , 
fays,  that  among  all  the  Plants  that  grow  on  the  Alps,  he  be¬ 
took  himfelf  particularly  to  ftudy  the  different  Species  of  the 
Gramen ,  or  Dogs-Grafs  ;  becaufe  he  was  perfuaded,  that  this 
Herb,  the  moft  common,  and,  in  Appearance,  the  moil  worth- 
lefs  of  all,  is,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  leaft  known  among  the 
Botanifts,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be  diftinguifhed  under  its 
feveral  Species.  Sixteen  of  thefe  he  has  defcribed,  and  caufed  to 
be  engraved.  Hijl.  de  l' Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  An.  1708. 

This  is  the  famous  Chien  dent  of  the  French,  a  conftant  In¬ 
gredient  in  all  the  Ptifans,  as  they  improperly  call  them.  See 
Ptisana. 

The  Lithontripic  Virtue  of  this  Plant  has  been  taken  Notice 
of  by  Boerhaave,  and  confirmed  by  Abundance  of  Experi¬ 
ments. 

A  Deco&ion  of  the  Root  is  excellent  for  Children  who  are 
troubled  with  Worms. 

AGRUMINA.  Onions.  Leeks.  Cajlellus. 

AGRYPNIA.  From  a  Negative,  and  Sleep.  Want 

of  Sleep.  SeeViGiLiiE. 

AGU  APE.  The  Nymphaa  Alba  Ger.  J.  B.  Nymphaa 
Alba  majtfr ,  C.  B.  White  Water-lilly  is  called  fo  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Brafil.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 

AGUARA  QUIYA.  The  Solanum  vulgar e.  Common 

Night-fhade  is  fo  called  in  Brafil,  in  the  Opinion  of  Ray. 

AGUARA  PONDA.  Braflianis  Marggravii ,  Ruttenjlecrt 
Belgis ,  i.  e.  Myofuros.  Viola  fpicata  Brafiliana. 

It  grows  to  the  Height  of  a  Foot  and  half,  or  higher,  with 
a  fmooth,  round,  green,  and  jointed  Stalk.  At  each  Node, 
or  Joint,  come  forth  four,  five,  or  more,  narrow,  ferrated, 
pointed,  green,  and  unequal  Leaves.  The  Top  of  the  Stalk 
bears  an  Ear  a  Foot  long,  fmooth,  and  covered  with  Flowers 
of  a  fine  violet  Azure,  or  the  Colour  of  our  Viola  Martia, 
confifting  of  five  roundifh  Leaves.  The  whole  Flower  is 
not  unlike  the  Viola  Martia,  and  has  fomewhat  of  its 
Smell.  The  Root  is  ftrait,  of  a  moderate  Thicknefs,  and 
fhoots  out  into  Abundance  of  leffer  ones,  and  thefe  again 
into  Filaments. 

There  is  another  Kind,  diftinguifhed  from  the  former,  by  the 
Widenefs  of  its  Ear  of  Flowers,  which  is  marked  with  cubic 
Pits,  and  reprefents  an  Helmet,  of  a  green  Colour.  From 
thofe  Pits  proceed  azure  Flowers,  as  in  the  other.  Raii  Synop. 
2.1^7.  ; 

AGUL  J.  B.  Alhagi  Maurorum ,  Rauwolf.  Genifla  Spar- 
tium  fpinofkm  foliis  Po/ygoni ,  C.  B. 

Agul  is  a  little  Shrub  very  prickly,  the  Leaves  are  longifh* 
and  refembling  thofe  of  the  Knot-grafs ;  abounding  with  Flowers, 
of  a  Colour  fomewhat  red.  They  are  fucceeded  by  red  Hulks. 
Its  Root  is  long,  of  a  purple  Colour.  This  Plant  grows  in 
Arabia,  in  Perfia,  and  in  Mefopotamia.  They  find  in  the 
Morning  on  its  Leaves  Manna  as  big  as  the  Grains  of  Cori¬ 
ander,  of  the  fame  Tafte  and  the  fame  Smell  as  ours,  but  if  they 
let  the  Sun  fhine  upon  it,  it  melts. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  efteemed  Purgative.  Lemery 
de  Drogues. 

AGUTIGUEPA  obi  Brafdienfibus.  Marggr. 

The  Root  is  round  in  its  upper  Part,  of  a  dark  Red,  and 
eatable.  It  (hoots  obliquely  downwards  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
Fingers  into  the  Earth,  and  has  Abundance  of  thick  Filaments. 
From  this  Root  arifes  a  Stalk,  three,  four,  or  five  Feet  long, 
Reed-like,  ftrait,  of  a  finger’s  Thicknefs,  bearing  here  and 
there,  on  Pedicles,  two  or  three,  and  even  five  or  fix  Fingers 
long,  Leaves  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  half,  and  fometimes  two 
Feet  long,  and  four  Fingers  broad,  (harp- pointed,  of  a  fine 
Green,  fhining,  like  Vellum,  or  the  Leaves  of  Paco-eira,  to 
the  Touch  ;  graced  with  a  Rib,  which  runs  its  whole  Length, 
and  very  fubtile  Veins,  which  fpread  themfelves  obliquely  over 
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lit,  and  moreover  bordered  about,  or  edged,  with  a  red  Line 
On  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  grows  a  Flower  like  a  Lilly,  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  fine  Carnation  and  Flame  Colour,  confifting  of  three  or  four 
Leaves,  each  of  which  has  three,  four,  or  five  Chives,  or  Sta¬ 
mina,  of  the  fame  Colour,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Boar’s  Tooth. 

The  Root  bruifed  heals  Ulcers,  cleanfeS  and  incarnates  them 
Boiled,  or  roafted,  it  ferves  to  eat  in  Time  of  Dearth. 

AGUTI  TREVA,  or  Agouti  Tkeva,  Infula  mar  igua¬ 
na.  De  Laet. 

It  has  the  Leaves  of  the  Orange-tree,  only  thinner,  a  dewy 
Flower,  a  large  Fruit,  with  a  greenifh  Rind,  and  contains 
Kernels  like  thofe  of  the  Pomegranate,  thin,  fvveet,  and  not  ill 
tailed .  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 

AGYlON.  "Ayvio.  From  a  Negative,  and  Tv7o»,  a  Limb. 
Weak ,  feeble.  It  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  [de  Morbis  Mulierum) 
L.  1.  to  exprefs  the  Weaknefs  of  a  F'oetus,  that  is  very  fmall. 

AGYNOS.  From  «  Negative,  and  Tvw,  a  Woman.  A 
Name  for  the  Agnus  Caftus,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  pro¬ 
mote  Chaftity.  Blancard. 

AGYRT/E.  From  "Ay-j^ic,  a  Croud  of  People ,  or  a  Mob  - 
or  from  ’Ayft^,  to  gather  together.  Quacks,  Mountebanks,  Peo¬ 
ple  that  went  about  from  Place  to  Place  offering  Medicines  to 
Sale.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  Circulatores ,  Circutnforanei ,  ’Ogy, x- 
yuyo),  Ochlagogt ,  and  Pharmacopeia ,  for  this  laft  Word,  though 
applicable  ftridlly  to  any  Venders  of  Medicines,  was  however 
particularly  ufed  to  lignify  this  Sort. 

This  Way  of  pra&ifing  Phyfic  is  very  antient ;  for  there 
have  in  all  Ages  been  Impoftors,  who  have  found  the  Art  of 
making  a  private  Advantage  of  the  Weaknefs  of  others,  and 
who  have  talked  the  Ignorant  into  a  good  Opinion  of  their 
Medicines,  Amulets,  and  Charms.  Ariftophanes  takes  Notice 
of  one  Eudamus,  who  feems  to  have  been  of  this  ProfefEon,  his 
Manufacture  was  Rings,  which  he  pretended  were  effectual 
Cures  for  the  Bites  of  venomous  Animals.  Tully  mentions 
Clodius  of  Ancona,  whom  he  calls  Pharmacopeia  Circumfora - 
neus ,  and  who  dealt  in  Poifons.  And  Galen  fpeaks  of  one  Cha¬ 
riton,  Whom  he  call  ’O y^yuiyoi- 

AHATE  DE  PAUNCHO  RECCHI. 

It  is  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Bignefs,  and  about  twenty  Feet 
high,  covered  with  a  fungous  Bark,  which  is  red  on  the  Infide. 
The  Wood  is  white  and  extremely  hard  ;  but  the  Heart,  or  in¬ 
ner  Subftance  of  the  fame  is  greenifh,  without  Smell,  of  a 
bitterifh  and  fomewhat  auftere  Tafte.  It  produces  but  few 
Branches,  which,  as  well  as  the  fmaller  Boughs  and  Sprays,  are 
all  covered  over  with  a  green  Bark,  marked  here  and  there 
with  fmall  Afh-coloured  Spots.  The  Root,  which  is  yel- 
lowifn,  is  covered  with  a  Bark  of  a  deep  Red,  fmells  ftrong, 
and  has  an  unCtuous  Tafte  ;  it  fhoots  out  into  Abundance  of 
Fibres,  which  however  do  not  fpread  far  in  the  Ground.  The 
Leaves  are  oblong,  fmooth,  and  bare,  not  unlike  the  Leaves  of 
Malakat ij am bou ,  but  not  anfwering  one  againft  another  ;  their 
upper  Part  green  and  fbining,  the  under  greenifh,  when  rub¬ 
bed  in  the  Hands  unCluous,  but  without  Smell.  The  Flowers 
join  by  their  Pedicle  to  leffer  and  finer  Leaves,  that  fall  off; 
thefe  Flowers  confift  of  three  thick,  triangular,  and  Leather¬ 
like  Leaves,  whitifh  on  the  Infide,  but  on  the  Outfide  of  a  faint 
Green,  and,  if  thrown  into  the  Fire,  fending  forth  a  Smell 
like  burnt  Leather. 

From  the  Stamen  of  the  Flower  proceeds  the  Fruit,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  Cone,  when  ripe  about  the  Bignefs  of  the  common 
Citron,  green  and  ftriated  on  the  Outfide,  but  whitifh  within, 
and  full  of  a  juicy  Pulp,  of  a  grateful  Tafte,  and  pleafant  Smell. 
The  Seeds  in  this  Fruit  are  oblong,  fmooth,  and  bare,  fhin- 
ing,  of  a  plain  Superficies,  inclofed  in  Hufks,  and  neatly  co¬ 
vered  over  with  the  juicy  and  whitifh  Pulp  of  the  Fruit.  The 
Fruit  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  grows  mellow,  like  a 
Medlar,  before  it  is  eaten. 

The  Tree  is  not  a  Native  of  Malabar,  but  was  brought  into 
India  from  the  Philippine  Ifiands.  It  delights  in  a  hot  and 
moift  Situation,  in  Ground  well  feafoned  with  Horfe-Dung  that 
wants  no  Watering  nor  Sunfhine. 

.  At  two  or  three  Years  Growth  it  bears  Fruit.  The  Bloffoms 
it  produces  in  April,  are  ripened  about  Auguft,  and  the  Blof- 
fomS  of  September  are  ripened  into  perfeCI  Cones  in  February 
following.  It  will  bear  Fruit  at  fifty  Years  old,  or  more,  with 
proper  Culture. 

The  Leaves  beaten  very  fmall,  and  with  an  Addition  of  Salt 
reduced  to  the  Form  of  a  Cataplafm,  are  a  powerful  Ripener  of 
malignant  Tumors.  The  unripe  Fruit  boiled  in  common  Water 
with  a  little  Ginger  cures  the  Vertigo;  but  after  fufficient  Pre¬ 
paration,  they  are  eaten  for  Pleafure,  and  mightily  refrigerate, 
and  loofen  the  Belly,  if  you  drink  Water  after  them.  Roll 
Hijl.  Plant. 

AHENUM.  A  Kettle ,  or  Pot ,  properly  of  Brafs,  but  ufed 
to  fignify  one  of  any  other  Metal.  It  claims  a  Place  in  a  Me¬ 
dicinal  Di&ionary,  becaufe  Writers  on  the  Subjeift  of  Pharma¬ 
cy  frequently  mention  it. 

AHIUS.  Salt-Jlone,  Rulandus. 

AHMELLA.  See  Acme  li.  a. 

AHOVAI  THEVETI  CLUSII.  Park.  Arbor  America - 
na  foliis  pomi  fruclu  triangulo ,  C.  B.  Aiioai,  Haouvay. 

Abouai 
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Ahouai  is  a  Fruit  of  Brafil,  as  big  as  a  Chefnut,  white,  re- 
fembling  in  Figure  the  Tribuhts  Aquaticus,  or  Water-Caltrop* ; 
it  grows  to  be  as  large  as  a  Pear-tree,  the  Bark  is  white  and  lull 
of  Juice,  the  Leaves  are  two  or  three  Inches  long,  and  two 
Inches  broad,  always  green  ;  its  Flower  is  compofed  of  one 
Leaf,  formed  as  a  Funnel,  divided  at  the  Edges  in  many  Parts  : 
There  arifes  from  its  Cup  a  Peftil  which  loon  after  becomes 
the  Fruit. 

If  they  make  Incifions  in  the  Bark,  a  Sort  of  milky  Liquor 
iffues  out,  of  an  unpleafant  Smell,  like  Garlic. 

Its  Fruit  is  a  pernicious  Poifon.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Miller  enumerates  two  Species  of  Ahovai  : 

1.  Ahovai ,  Thev.  Franc.  Antanft.  66. 

2.  Ahovai  nerii folio ,  fore  luteo ,  Plum.  Ahovai  with  an  Ole¬ 
ander  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

Thefe  two  Plants  grow  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Continent,  in 
the  Southern  Parts  of  America,  but  are  lefs  common  in  the 
Blands  ;  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  {links  moft  abominably,  and  the 
Kernel  of  the  Nut  is  a  moft  deadly  Poifon,  fo  that  the  Indians  al¬ 
ways  caution  their  Children  againft  eating  of  it,  for  they  know 
of  no  Antidote  to  expel  this  Poifon,  nor  will  ufe  the  Wood  of 
this  Tree  for  Fewel.  Miller's  Dictionary ,  Vol.  2. 

AHUSAL.  The  Sulphur  of  Arfenic,  called  by  Chymifts  the 
White  Eagle. 

AJARAZAT.  Lead.  Rulandus. 

AIDRIS.  "a'^k.  From  a  Negative,  and  Ups,  fkilful.  Un- 
fkilful ,  ignorant. 

AIPATHIA.  See  Aeipathi  a. 

AIRA.  Lolium ,  Darnel.  A  Plant  growing  much 

amongft  Wheat.  Hippocrates  (de  his  qua  Utero  non  gerunt)  di- 
redls  to  gather  the  Darnel  from  Wheat,  and  bruife  it  a  little,  or 
grind  it,  and  ufe  it  as  a  Fomentation  in  uterine  Diforders. 

It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Theophraftus,  and  Diofcorides 
gives  an  Account  of  its  medicinal  Virtues. 

It  is  thus  diftinguifhed  by  modern  Botanifts :  Lolium ,  Offic. 
Lolium  album ,  Ger.  71.  Emac.  78.  RaiiHift.  2.  1262.  Syncp.  3. 
395.  Park.  Theat.  1145.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  181.  Merc.  Bot.  48. 
Phyt.Brit.  69.  Mer.  Pin.  73.  Lolium  verum, Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.157. 
Lolium  Gramineum  [picatum,  caput  tentans,  J.  B.2.  437.  Lolium 
Phoenix,  gramen  Loliaceurn ,  Chab.  187.  Gramen  Loliaceum  fpicd 
longiore ,  C.  B.  Pin.  5.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  245.  Buxb.  146.  Elem, 
Bot.  418.  Tourn.  Inft.  516.  Gramen  Loliaceum,  fpicd  longiore , 
feu  Lolium  Diofcoridis,  C.  B.  Theat.  121.  Darnel.  Dale. 

It  is  called  Lolium,  as  if  it  were  that  is,  adulterine , 

for  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  generated  of  the  corrupted  Seed  of  Bar¬ 
ley  and  Wheat.  The  d  is  changed  into  /,  as-from  the  iEolic 
’Qovz-j-tvt;,  comes  XJlyJfes  ;  from  Aebigux,  Lachryma ,  or  it  is  nam¬ 
ed  ’Atto  rS  Aafoi/  oA;4,  that  is,  from  defraying  the  Corn ,  or  Aai*v 
cAoev,  that  is,  hurtful  Corn. 

Darnel  is  diftinguilhed  from  other  Grain  by  its  {lender,  flat. 
Ear,  and  by  its  Grains  with  their  Hulks,  on  both  Sides,  as 
far  as  the  Stalk,  being  fituate  in  the  fame  Plane. 

It  has  a  fibrous  Root,  with  very  fine  Capillaments,  and  a 
Stalk  two  or  three  Cubits  high,  and  as  big  as  the  Stalk  of 
Wheat,  or  perhaps  fomewhat  lefs,  divided  by  four  or  five  Joints, 
with  a  Angle  Leaf  at  each,  as  in  other  culmiferous  Plants,  nar¬ 
rower  and  greener  than  thofe  of  Wheat,  (Lining,  fmooth, 
fat,  ftriafed,  enwrapping  the  Stalk  almoft  to  the  next  Joint, 
and  after  parting  from  it,  extending  a  Hand  and  half,  or 
two  Hands  in  Length.  The  Stalk  bears  an  Ear  a  Foot  long, 
of  a  peculiar  Figure,  for  three,  four,  or  five,  and  fometimes  fix 
or  feven  Grains  proceed  alternately  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalky 
in  the  Form  of  a  fmall  Ear,  without  Pedicles,  each  of  thefe 
little  Ears  having  a  fmall  Leaf  embracing  them.  The  Grains 
are  lefs  than  Wheat,  and  inclofed  in  Angle  dark  -  coloured 
Hulks,  which  end  in  a  fine  {harp  Beard,  which  fometimes  is 
wanting.  It  grows  too  often  among  Corn,  efpecially  Wheat. 
Rail  Hf.  Plant. 

Darnel,  by  fome  called  Lhyarus,  which  grows  amongft  Wheat, 
being  ground  to  a  Meal,  and  made  into  a  Cataplafm,  with 
Radifhes  and  Salt,  has  the  Virtue  of  fcowering  the  Edges  of 
putrid  and  eating  Ulcers,  and  Gangrenes.  With  crude  Brim- 
ftone  and  Vinegar  it  cures  malignant  Lichens  and  Leprofies. 
Boiled  in  Wine,  with  Doves-dung  and  Linfeed,  it  diflolves 
Strumas,  and  breaks  fuch  Sores  as  are  with  Difficulty  brought 
to  Maturation.  Boiled  in  Hydromel,  and  applied  in  Form°of 
a  Cataplafm,  it  cures  the  Sciatica.  Ufcd  in  a  Suffumigation  with 
Polenta,  Flour  of  dried  or  parched  Barley,  Myrrh,  and  Saffron 
or  Frankincenfe,  it  promotes  Conception.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  122. 

Lolium  [Darnel]  is  called  by  Virgil  infelix  [unlucky]  and  yet 
the  Meal  of  it  boiled  in  Vinegar,  and  applied,  cures  the  Im¬ 
petigo  [a  Sort  of  Leprofy]  and  the  fooner,  the  oftener  it  is 
changed.  Given  in  Oxymel,  it  cures  the  Gout  and  other  Pains. 

1  he  Way  of  Preparation  for  thefe  Purpofes  is  fomewhat  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  is  as  follows :  Let  two  Ounces  of  Honey  be  diluted 
with  one  Pint  of  Vinegar,  which  is  a  juft  Proportion.  Boil 
two  Pints  of  Darnel  Meal  in  three  Pints  of  this  Mixture  to 
a  convenient  Thicknefs,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  pained  Part. 
The  fame  Meal  draws  out  Splinters  of  Bones.  Plinii  Nat.  Hift. 
Li  22.  C.  25* 
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Darnel  heats  and  dries, 'attenuates,  difcufles,  and  cleanfcs* 
Mixed  with  fylalt,  it  promotes  Drunkennefs.  A  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  in  Bread  renders  them  who  eat  it  ftupid,  and,  as  it 
were  fuddled.  Hence  by  fome  it  ft  called  Drunken  Wheat ,  by 
the  French  Ivray ,  as  it  were,  drunken. 

Moft  of  the  Anticnts,  and  many  of  the  Moderns,  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  Wheat  degenerates  into  Darnel  ;  but  the  more  curi¬ 
ous  Naturalifts  have  queftioned  the  Truth  of  this,  and  for  good 
Reafons. 

1  'hough  Darnel  taken  inwardly  caufes  a  fudden  Vertigo,  out¬ 
wardly  applied,  with  the  Fat  of  a  Goofe,  it  remedies  the  fame. 

It  hurts  the  Eyes,  and  creates  a  Dimnefs,  by  the  acrid  Vapours 
it  elevates  to  the  Brain.  Hence  they  who  are  weak-fighted,  as 
purblind  and  near-fighted  Perfons,  are  faid,  by  the  Proverb,  td 
feed  on  Darnel.  Raii  Hf.  Plant. 

AIRI.  SeeHAYRi. 

AISTHESIS.  See  iEsTHESis. 

AIS  THETERIUM.  The  common  Senfory,  or,  if  I  may 
fo  call  it,  the  Laboratory  of  Senfation  ;  this  is  the  Place  whi¬ 
ther  the  Nerves  convey  the  Impreffions  made  on  them  by  fen- 
fible  Objects.  Many  have  been  the  Opinions  of  Authors,  with 
RefpecI  to  this  Place.  The  Cartefians  imagine  it  to  be  the 
Pineal  Gland.  Willis  endeavours  to  prove  it  the  Beginning  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata,  in  the  Corpora  Striata.  Till  the  U- 
nion  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body  is  better  known,  it  will  be  a 
difficult  Matter  to  determine  the  Place  where  Senfation  is  per¬ 
formed. 

AITMAD.  The  Arabian  Name  for  Antimony.  CafdluS 
from  Fallopius. 

AJUBATIPITA  BRASILIENSIUM.  The  Name  of  a 
Shrub  five  or  fix  Palms  high,  bearing  a  Fruit  like  Almonds,  but 
black,  whence  is  extra&ed  an  Oil  of  the  fame  Colour,  with 
which  the  Savages  ufe  to  anoint  enfeebled  Joints.  Raii  Hf. 
Plant. 

AJUGA.  A  Name  for  Chamapitys,  Ground  Pine .  See 
Ch  AM2EPIT  ys.  A  Dofe  of  two  Drams  in  Powder,  with 
Figs,  or  boiled  Honey,  purges  Phlegm  fufficiently.  ACiuarius 
de  Me tho do  Medendi ,  L.  5.  C.  8. 

AIZOON.  Aizoon  palufre,  J.  B.  Aloe  4.  feu  pahfrls, 
C.  B.  Stratiotes  five  militaris  Aizotdes,  Ad.  Lob.  Stratiotes 
aquatica,  Lugd.  Stratiotes  potamios,  Dod.  Gal.  Sedum  aqua- 
tile,  Dod.  fol.  It  is  an  aquatic  Plant,  refembling  common  Aloes, 
but  its  Leaves  are  lefs,  and  rough  at  the  Edges  :  There  arifes  from 
the  Middle  of  thefe  a  Sort  of  Conduits,  difpofed  like  the  Legs  of 
a  Lobfter,  which  opening,  there  appear  white  Flowers  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  Leaves,  having  in  its  Middle  little  yellow  Hairs  ; 
its  Roots  are  compofed  of  long,  round,  and  white  Fibres,  re¬ 
fembling  Worms.  This  Plant  grows  in  Moraffes,  and  in  other 
watery  Places :  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  Phlegm,  but 
little  Salt. 

It  is  proper  to  cool  and  to  thicken  the  Humours,  externally 
applied.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

A  K I B  O  T.  S  ulphur .  R  ulandus. 

AKON.  A  Whetfone.  Rulandus. 

AL.  T  he  Arabian  Article  which  fignifies  The.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  a  Word  by  way  of  Eminence,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Greek  Article  i. 

It  is  commonly  known  that,  among  the  Orientals,  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  exprefling  the  Superlative  is  by  an  Addition  of  the  Name 
of  God,  as  the  Mountains  of  God,  for  Mountains  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Height;  and  it  is  not  impofiible  that  Al,  when  ufed  by 
way  Of  Eminence,  may  have  a  more  particular  Relation  to  the 
Word  Alla,  God  ;  fo  that  Alchemia  may  be  not  only  The 
Chymiftry,  but  the  Chymiftry  of  God,  that  is,  the  moft  exalt¬ 
ed  Perfe&ion  of  the  Chymical  Science. 

ALA.  In  Botany,  is  the  Hollow  of  a  Stalk,  which  either 
the  Leaf,  or  the  Pedicle  of  the  Leaf,  rhakes  with  the  Stalk  or 
Branches;  or  it  is  that  hollow  Turning  or  Sinus,  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Stalk  or  Branch  and  Leaf,  frdm  whence  a  new  Off- 
fpring  is  wont  to  put  forth,  which  the  French  call  Aif'elles  des 
Plantes.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  little  Branch,  as  when 
they  fay,  a  Stock  or  Stem,  armed  with  ma ny  Ala,  becaufe 
Branches  grow  to  the  Stock  as  fo  many  Wings. 

^  Ala  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  Petala  of  papilionaceous 
Flowers  placed  between  the  Vexillum  and  the  Carina,  which 
the  French  call  Les  ailes  des  Fleurs  legumineiifes. 

Ala  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  extreme  {lender  merpbranaceous 
Parts  of  certain  Seeds,  as  in  the  Bignonia  Plumeria,  the  Fruit 
of  the  Maple,  &c.  which  the  French  call  Sememes  Alices.  A- 
gain, 

Ala  is  ufed  for  thofe  foliaceous  Membranes  which  run  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Stem  ;  whence  it  is  called  Gaults  alaius ,  a 
winged  Stem,  in  French,  Tige  Alice.  Miller's  Dictionary,  Pol.  I. 

ALzE  NASI,  otherwife  called  Pjnn^  Nasi,  are  the 
Cartilages  which  are  joined  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Nofe,  and  which  form  the  lower  and  moveable  Part  of  that: 
Organ.  SeeNAsus. 

ALiE  AURIS,  or  PINN.E  AURIS,  is  the  fup'ertor  Part 
of  the  external  Ear. 

AL/E.  The  Arm-pits.  To  take  off  their  rank  Smell,  tako 
two  Parts  of  liquid  Allum,  and  one  Part  of  Myrrh  difl'olved  irt 
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Wirte.  Oj*  take  Litharge  burnt  and  quenched  in  fragrant 
Wine,  and  beat  it  in  Wine,  putting  in  a  little  Myrrh,  till  it 
become  of  the  Confiftence  of  Honey.  Or  take  fixteen  Drams 
of  Spuma  Argenti,  two  Drams  of  Myrrh,  and  one  Dram  of 
Amomum,  and  moiflen  them  with  Wine.  Or,  laftly,  take  of 
liquid  Allum  eight  Drams,  of  Amomum,  Myrrh,  Spikenard, 
each  four  Drams  j  bruife  them  in  Wine.  Paulus  Mgineta ,  Lib. 
3*  36. 

Aetius  advifes  to  drink  the  Deco&ion  of  the  Root  of  Scoly- 
mus  in  Wine,  which,  he  fays,  brings  off  Abundance  of  fcetid 
Urine,  and  by  that  Means  cures  not  only  the  Foetor  of  that  Part, 
but  all  over  the  Body.  Aetius ,  Tetrab.  1.  Serm.  1. 

This  is  taken  from  Diofcorides  by  Aetius.  The  Scolymus 
of  Diofcorides  is  the  wild  Artichoke,  or  Cardonet.  See  Sco- 
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ALiE,  TheNymphae  are  fo  called  by  Aetius,  who,  in  Cafe 
of  an  Abfcefs  in  that  Part,  or  the  Labia  Pudendi,  which  extends 
towards  the  Anus,  advifes  to  forbear  Incifion  ;  for  a  Fiftula,  he 
fays,  is  foon  generated  from  the  Rugofity  of  that  Part ;  but  if  it 
fpreads  upwards,  towards  the  Urinary  Paffage,  that  Operation 
may  be  fafely  undertaken.  Aet.  Tetr.  4.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  120. 

Al  i£ .  The  Wings  of  a  Fowl.  Thefe  confidered  as  an  Ali¬ 
ment  are  hard  and  fibrous.  The  Wings  of  Geefe  are  good  Ali¬ 
ment,  but  thofe  of  Pullets  are  better.  Oribaf.  Collett.  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  43.  44. 

Alaris  Vena.  The  internal  Vein  of  the  three  oppofite 
to  the  Elbow,  in  one  of  which  Bleeding  is  performed.  This 
Vein  has  under  it  an  Artery,  the  middle  one  a  Nerve,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  cautioufly  dealt  with  ;  but  the  Superna,  or 
outer  one,  called  alfo  humeralis ,  may  be  opened  without  any 
Danger.  P.  Mginet.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  40. 

ALABANDICUS,  or  ALABANDINUS  LAPIS.  A  Stone 
of  a  blackifh  Colour,  intermixed  with  a  fallow.  It  is  pellucid, 
and  looks  as  if  it  was  divided  by  Fiffures  into  Segments.  The 
Powder  of  this  Stone  makes  gray  Hairs  black.  Aetius ,  Tetrabib. 
1.  Serm.  2.  C.  33. 

ALABARI.  Lead.  Rulandus. 

ALABASTRA.  Are  thofe  green  herbaceous  Leaves  that 
encompafs  Flowers.  Jungius  explains  Alabajlrum  to  be  the 
Globe  or  roundifh  Bud,  that  is  but  juft  peeping  out.  Miller's 

Dittionary. 

ALABASTRON.  The  Ointment  Alabajlron ,  with  which 
Mary  anointed  the  Lord.  It  is  ufeful  in  all  Difeafes  of  the  Ute¬ 
rus  and  Reins,  and  for  Bruifes,  by  the  Bleffing  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift. 

Take  of  green  Savin  two  Ounces  and  a  half,  Cyprefs  Tur¬ 
pentine  two  Drams  and  a  half,  green  Rofemary,  Sage, 
Leaves  of  Ground-ivy,  Yarrow,  Mugwort,  Avens,  Fe¬ 
nugreek,  Linfeed,  each  two  Ounces  and  a  half.  Bruife 
them  together  in  a  Mortar,  and  then  boil  them  in  twelve 
Pints  of  Water ;  after  which  add  to  them  two  Pounds  and 
a  half  of  Oil,  and  boil  them  again  till  all  the  Water  be 
evaporated.  Strain  them,  and  boil  once  more,  adding  of 
Wax,  Colophony,  Turpentine,  Galbanum,  Gum  Hedera, 
Spanifh  Pitch,  Refine,  Frankincenfe,  Maftich,  each  two 
Ounces  and  a  half ;  Styrax,  Calamita,  Ammoniac,  Spike¬ 
nard,  each  one  Pound  and  a  half ;  Oil  of  Balfam  an  Ounce 
and  a  half.  Myrepfus- ,  Sett.  3.  Cap.  61. 

1  cannot  determine  whether  Myrepfus  is  right,  or  not,  when 
he  fays,  this  was  the  Ointment  which  was  poured  on  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  The  Word  in  the  New  Teftament,  which  we  tran- 
flate,  an  Alabcijier  Box  af  Ointment ,  is,  (/.vga.  This 

Conftantine  interprets,  a  Vejfel  of  Ointment  without  Handles , 
from  «.  Negative,  and  to  take  hold. 

Other  Authors  fay,  that  Alabafter,  as  being  very  folid,  was  ufed 
by  the  Antients  for  Veffels  to  put  their  precious  Ointments  in, 
becaufe  it  preferves  them  very  well.  Hence,  perhaps,  thefe  Sort  of 
Veffels  took  the  general  Name  of  Alabajlra.  And  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely,  that  the  moft  precious  Sort  of  Ointment  might  take  the 
Name  of  Alabajlron  from  the  Veffels  it  was  ufually  preferved  inj 
and  if  this  is  true,  Myrepfus  may  be  right. 

ALARASTRUM. 

1.  Alabajlrum  &  Alabajlritis ,  Offic.  Mer.  Pin.  21 1.  Worm. 
42.  Alabajlrum ,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  748.  Kentm.  54. 
Charlt.  Foil.  18.  Alabajlrites  feu  Alabajlrum ,  Boet.  490.  La~ 
pis  Alabajlrites ,  Matth.  1 386.  Alabajlrites ,  Schrod.  345.  A- 
Iab  AST  E  R.  A  white  Stone,  much  known,  a  Kind  of  Mar¬ 
ble,  but  fofter.  It  is  found  in  Staffordfiiire,  Derbylbire,  and 
other  Places. Dale.  The  burnt  Stone,  applied  withRofinor  Pitch, 
difcuffes  Hardnefs  ;  with  Cerate,  cafes  Pains  in  the  Stomach, 
and  faftens  the  Gums.  Diofcorides. 

2.  Alabajlrum  Citrinum,  Mont.  Exot.  14.  Yellow  Ala¬ 
baster  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  former.  Mont. 

3.  Gypfum,  Offic.  Mer.  Pin.  213.  Kentm.  25.  Worm.  4 6. 
Charlt.  Foil'.  20.  Boet.  398.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  673.  Matth. 
1376.  Tarras,  Plajster  of  Paris, 

Authors  difpute  about  the  Gypfutn  ;  fome  will  have  it  to  be 
the  Calx  of  Alabafter ;  others  that  of  Allum  of  Scajola  ;  others 
jiiake  it  the  Calx  of  Mufoovy  Gkfts  i  and  fome  that  of  the  Se¬ 


lenite  Stone.  But  our  Gypfum  is  a  Lime,  made  of  fome  whit- 
ifh  Stones,  and  opake  Bits  of  Talk,  fiightly  burnt  till  t]ley 
fparkle.  The  beft,  according  to  Dodfor  Merrct,  is  in  Derby- 
flfire,  and  ufed  in  flooring  and  deling  of  Houfes.  The  very 
learned  Dr.  Lifter,  in  his  Journey  to  Paris ,  fays,  there  are 
Quarries  of  this  Gypfum ,  or  Alabajlritis ,  at  Montmartre  and 
that  they  burn  it  in  an  open  Fire,  the  hardeft  requiring  no 
more  than  three  or  four  Hours  Burning.  Hd  faw  alfo  a  Quar¬ 
ry  of  it  at  Clifford  Moor  in  Yorkftiire,  Where  it  is  called 
Hall-Plaster. 

It  is  of  a  drying  Quality,  and  ftops  Bleeding.  It  is  ufed  by 
Painters  and  Statuarifts  ;  and  alfo  by  Plaifterers,  as  at  Paris. 

Some  prefcribe  the  Alabajlrites  burnt  in  Diforders  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  P.  /Eginet,  L.  7.  C.  3. 

Lemery  adds,  that  it  abforbs,  as  an  Alcali,  the  Acrimony 
which  falls  from  the  Gums  in  the  Scurvy.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

The  Oriental  Alabafter,  which  is  tranfparent,  is  famous  in 
thofe  Countries.  There  are  many  Quarries  of  it  in  Cambaia.' 
The  Arabians  call  it  Rokham  Alabiadh.  Herbelot. 

ALACAB.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Cajlellus  from  Rulandus. 

ALACHASCHEE.  Rulandus  explains  this  byTRiBULus 
which  has  many  Significations,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
he  means. 

ALACNOTH.  Caftellus,  from  Avicenna,  informs  us,  that 
a  Man  who  by  Reafon  of  a  great  Refolution  in  Coitu  Venereo 
difcharges  his  Excrements  in  the  very  Acl,  is  thus  called  in 
Arabic. 

ALAFI.  Alcaline  Salt.  Caftellus. 

ALAFOR,  and  Ala  fort,  Alcaline  Salt.  Rulandus.  Jchn- 
fon  calls  it  Vas,  a  Vejfel. 

ALAf  REG.  A  Species  of  Cerufs.  Rulandus. 

ALAHABAR,  Lead.  Rulandus.  Caftellus,  fays  Johnfon, 
explains  it  Calx ,  Lime ,  but  I  do  not  find  the  Word  in  Johnfon 
in  any  Signification  whatever. 

ALAHATIB.  Rulandus  explains  it  Lapis  rubens ,  the  red. 
Stone. 

ALAI  A  PHTHISIS.  W*  From  blind. 

Galen,  in  his  Exegefis ,  quotes  this  from  Hippocrates’s  Treatife 
de  Locis  in  Homine,  but  there  is  at  prefent  no  fuch  Word  in  it. 
Foefius  has  however  cleared  up  this  Difficulty.  Plippocrates  in 
this  Book  giving  an  Account  of  feveral  Diftempers,  which  he 
fays,  are  caufed  by  a  Fluxion  of  Humours  from  the  Head, 
fays,  if  it  falls  on  the  fpinal  Marrow,  I  fuppofe  he 

means,  another  Sort  of  Confumption  happens  (qQ'.ck  d^-h  y'.nr «i). 
Here  «Ww}  fhould  be  altered  to  dxzU,  and  then  the  Senfe  will  be, 
that  fuch  a  Fluxion  will  caufe  a  Confumption  which  waftes  the 
Patient  infenfibly,  as  an  Atrophy,  or  perhaps  a  Tabes  Dor- 
falis. 

ALAIS.  Johnfon  explains  this  Vas,  a  Vejfel. 

AL  AMANDIN  A.  A  precious  Stone  mentioned  by  Dor- 
neus,  in  his  Treatife  de  Gemmarum  Struttura,  Caftellus  thinksy 
he  means  the  Lapis  Alabandicus. 

ALAMBIC.  See  Alembic. 

ALANABOLUS.  A  Sort  of  Earth,  mentioned  by  Paulus 
iTgineta,  L.  7.  C.  3.  which,  he  fays,  has  the  fame  Virtues  as 
the  Armenian  Bole.  It  is  without  Difpute  the  fame  as  Alana 
Terra. 


ALANA  TERRA,  called  alfo  Terra  Tripolitana  id  Tripo¬ 
li,  Offic.  Tripolis ,  Schrod.  320.  Terra  feu  Gleba  Alana ,  Calc. 
Muf  1 3 1 .  Alana  Terra ,  vulgo.  English  Oker.  It  is  efteemed 
drying  and  aftringent.  Its  principal  Ufe  is  to  mix  with  Salts 
in  Diftillation,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  melting.  Dale. 

Alana  Terra  is  a  light  Stone,  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  a 
very  little  to  red,  they  get  it  in  many  Mines  of  Britany,  Au¬ 
vergne,  and  Italy  j  they  believe,  that  the  Lightnefs  of  this 
Stone  proceeds  from  a  Calcination  it  has  undergone  by  fub- 
terraneous  Fires.  We  fee  two  Sorts  of  it  in  France,  the  firft 
and  the  beft  is  that  which  they  get  from  a  Mountain  near  Ren¬ 
nes  in  Britany ;  they  find  itdifperfed  in  Beds  about  a  Foot  thick. 
The  Lapidaries,  the  Goldfmiths,  and  the  Braziers  make  Ufe  of 
it  to  whiten  and  polifti  their  Work. 

The  Second,  and  the  leaft  efteemed,  they  get  from  Auvergne, 

*nt0  Lamina,  neither  the  Lapidaries, 
Goldfmiths,  nor  Braziers  can  make  Ufe  of  it ;  it  is  fometimes 
employed  to  fcour  and  whiten  Kitchen  Furniture. 

It  is  deterfive  and  deficcative,  externally  applied  :  but  it  is  not 
much  ufed  in  Medicine. 

It  is  thought  that  this  Stone  is  what  the  Antients  called  Sa- 
7mus  Lapis ,  or  Samian  Stone.  Lemery  de  Drogues. . 

AHAL.  Colocynthis.  Johnfon. 

^  ALANFUTA.  The  Name  of  a  Vein,  fituated  betwixt  the 
Chin  and  Under- lip,  which  ufed  to  be  opened  to  cure  a  foetid 
Breadth.  Caftellus  from  Avicenna. 

ALAPAE.  Cuffs,  or  Slaps  with  the  flat  Hand.  Thefe  are 
directed  by  Aetius,  Tetrabib.  3.  S.  I.  Cap.  8.  in  order  to  revive 
People  who  faint  from  flaying  too  long  in  a  hot  Bath. 

ALAQUECA  is  a  Stone  which  is  found  in  little  polifhed 
fragments,  at  Balagate  in  the  Indies. 

It  is  very  much  efteemed  to  flop  Bleeding,  externally  applied* 
Lemery  de  Drogues, 
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AI.ARIS,  or  A  L I F  o  R  m  I  s .  In  the  Shape  or  Form  of  a  tVitig. 

ALARTAR.  AEs  TJftum.  Burnt  Brafs.  Rulandus. 

ALASALET.  Sai  Airrrtioniacum.  Rulandus. 

ALASTROB.  Lead ,  according  to  Rulandus  ;  but  accord¬ 

ing  to  Johnfon,  Lime.  Caftellus. 

ALATAN.  Litharge  of  Lead.  Rulandus. 

ALATERNUS.  T.'his  is  the  Alaternus ,  Offic.  Chab.  43. 
Park.  Parad.  603.  Alaternus  2.  Clufio.  J.  B.  I.  542.  Alaternus 
major  &  minor, Ran  Hift.  2.  16  08.  Park.  Theat.  1445.  Spina  Bur. 
gi  Monfpelienfium,  ejufd.  Alaternus  Plinii,  &  humilior,  Ger.  1212. 
Emac.  1398.  Alaternus, five  Philyc'a  elafior  &  humilior,  C.  Bauhi- 
ni.  Pluk.  Almag.  12.  Alaternus  1.  ClufiLf  tninori  folio ,  Tourn. 
Inft.  595.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  213.  Alaternus  prior  &  altera, 
Cluf.Hifp.  56.  Elem.  Bot.  468.  Philycii  elaiior  &  humilior,  C. 
B.  Pin.  47 6.  Jonf.  Dendr.  261.  Evergreen  Privet. 

It  is  a  fmall  Shrub,  about  the  Bignefs  of  the  Privet,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  black  Bark,  almoft  like  that  of  the  Cherry-tree.  Its 
Wood  is  of  a  light  Yellow,  the  Leaves  oblong  towards  the  Top, 
moderately  large,  firm,  fet  all  round  with  fmall  Prickles,  dis¬ 
orderly  placed,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Philyrea,  but  difpofed  in 
alternate  Order  on  the  Branches,  whence  it  takes  the  Name 
Alaternus,  whereas  the  Leaves  of  the  Philyrea  grow  in  Pairs, 
Side  by  Side.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  ftand  many  toge¬ 
ther.  They  are  fhaped  like  a  Funnel,  or  Top  of  a  Tent,  and 
>cut  Star-like  into  five  Points,  or  Rays,  of  a  white  Colour,  odori¬ 
ferous,  fucceeded  by  Berries,  about  the  Bignefs  of  Elder-berries, 
cluftered  like  Grapes,  foft,  juicy,  black  when  they  are  ripe, 
«ach  inclofing  three  Seeds  joined  together,  rounded  on  the  Back, 
and  flattened  on  the  Sides  where  they  touch.  The  Roots  run  a 
great  Way  in  the  Earth.  It  grows  in  the  Hedges,  and  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens.  It  contains  much  Oil  and  Phlegm,  and 
but  little  Salt.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

The  Plant  is  of  a  deterfive,  aftringent,  and  cooling  Nature, 
and  is  ufed  in  Gargarifms  for  Inflammations  of  the  Mouth,  and 
for  the  Quinfey.  Boerhaave.  Lemery. 

The  Fruit  moderately  binds  the  Belly.  Dale. 

Olufius  confeffes,  that  he  knew  no  Ufe  of  either  of  the  two 
Kinds  of  his  Alaternus,  but  that  he  was  aftured  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  that  their  Fifhermen  ufed  to  dye  their  Nets  of  a  reddifh 
Colour,  with  a  DecoCtion  of  the  Bark  in  Water  ;  and  that  Dy¬ 
ers  ufed  the  DecoCtion  of  the  Chips  of  the  Wood,  which  is  of  a 
pale  Colour,  to  give  a  dark  Blue.  Raii  Hift.  Plant . 

Another  Species  of  the  Alaternus  is  the 
.  Celastrus,  Offic.  Johnf.  Dendr.  262.  Celaftrus  Tbeo- 
phrafti,  C.  B.  Pin.  477.  Ger.  Emac.  1600.  Park.  Theat.  1448. 
Celaftrus  Lheophrafti  Clufio ,  Parad.  603.  Alaternus  latifolia ,  Ce¬ 
laftrus  ditta,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  Raii  Hift.  2. 
j6oS.  'Alaternus  Hifpanicus,  Celaftrus  diFt a,  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2. 
213.  The  St  aff-Tre  e.  Dale. 

It  grows  to  above  a  Man’s  Stature,  with  a  firm  and  hard  Body, 
which  runs  out  into  many  Branches,  that  are  covered  with  a 
green  Bark  while  young,  but  blackifh  after  a  Year.  The 
Leaves  are  numerous,  always  ftand  oppofite,  and  are  thick  fet, 
of  a  deep  Green  on  the  upper  Face,  but  fainter  on  the 
lower,  perennial,  that  is,  never  falling  off,  till  difplaced  by 
new  ones,  which  is  the  Cafe  of  moft  Evergreens.  The 
Leaves  are  of  a  fhining  Smoothnefs,  and  no  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  Alaternus,  but  moft  of  them  fmaller',  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
Yfear  old,  which  cover  the  lower  Part  of  the  Sprays,  not  jag¬ 
ged,  efpecially  the  young  ones,  which,  though  they  feem  to 
have  fomewhat  refembling  Jaggs,  cannot  be  called  jagged  ;  they 
are  of  a  bitterifh  Tafte.  At  the  utmoft  Part  of  the  young 
Sprays,  among  the  Leaves,  grow  Pedicles,  which  bear  five  or  fix 
fmall  Flowers,  confifting  generally  of  four  or  five  ifmali  Leaves, 
of  a  greenifti  Yellow, .and  a  fweet  Smell,  difpofed  in  Clufters  like 
the  Flowers  of  the  Maftick-tree,  not  expanded  in  the  Form  of 
-an  Umbrella,  like  thofe  of  the  Wild  Bay,  or  Elder.  They  open 
very  late,  and  not  before  the  latter ,  End  of  Autumn,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Winter,  and  fometimes  not  before  the  mild  Air  of  the 
Spring  breathes  on  it.  So  far  Clufius  ;  to  which  P.  Paauwius 
adds,  I  his  1  ree  in  the  Leyden  Garden,  1610,  in  the  Month  of 
June,  began  to  fhew  the  Rudiments  of  a  Fruit,  producing  a 
fti or t  Pedicle,  on  which  grew  a  Berry,  about  the  Size  of  a 
Myrtle-berry.  While  growing  it  was  green,  but  red  at  its 
fuli  Growth,  which  turned  by  Degrees  from  a  light  Red  to  acoral 
Colour,  extremely  like  the  Berry  of  Sparrow-grafs,  I  mean  the 
lefler  Sort.  It  kept  up  this  lovely  Colour  to  the  Beginning  of 
Auguft,  when  its  Skin,  or  Superficies,  began  to  fhrivel,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  to  change  Colour,  and  from  a  round  to  become 
of  an  oblong  Figure,  turning  firft  of  a  dufky  Colour,  which 
grew  at  laft  to  a  Coal  Black.  After  it  fell  off,  we  difeovered 
in  its  Infide  one  Angle  oblong,  and  in  fome  Sort  triangular, 
Seed,  very  like  the  Kernels  of  Grapes,  and  breaking  the  Shell 
which  was  hard  and  fomewhat  ftony,  we  found  but  one  Ker¬ 
nel,  covered  with  a  thin  Membrane,  or  Skin,  of  a  Saffron  Co¬ 
lour,  under  which  lay  the  Pulp;  hard;  whitifh,  and  like  that  of 
an  Hafle-nut.  Raii  Htjl.  Plant. 

A  third  Species  of  the  Alaternus  is  tfie 
Caffina  Offic.  C.  B.  Pin.  170.  Herha  Caffiana famem  fithn- 
que  retar  dans,  J.  B.  3.  631.  Chab.  655.  C  affine  vera  Florida - 
norum,  Arbufcula  baccjera  Alaterni fame  fade,  folds  altcrnatim 
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fids,  tetrapyrene.  Pluk.  Mant.  40.  Phytog.  Tab.  376.  f.  2\ 
Apalachine  Ji*ue  Caffine ,  Ind.  Mud.  11.  Alaternoides  Africana 
Lauri  ferrata  folio.  Comm.  Rar.  Exot.  1.  61.  Cassiny. 
Dale. 

It  grows  in  Carolina.  The  Leaves  are  about  an  Inch  loner 
and  half  as  wide,  fhaped  like  the  Leaves  of  Sena,  blackifh  when 
dried,  fhining  in  the  upper  Part,  but  greener  underneath,  of 
no  Smell,  but  a  Tafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 

It  is  accounted  a  very  good  Medicine  in  the  Small- Pox,  re- 
ftraining  the  immoderate  Fermentation  of  the  Blood,  without 
putting  too  great  a  Check  upon  the  expulfive  Faculty.  It  pro¬ 
motes  Expectoration,  preferves  the  Lungs,  and  keeps  off  the 
Small-Pox  front  the  Head  and  Throat.  Dale  Pharmac. 

The  fourth  .  Species  of  the  Alaternus  taken  Notice  of  by 
Dale  is  the 

Perygua,  Offic.  Marl.  Obf.  Mont.  Exot.  8.  Caffine  vera 
perquam  fimilis  Arbufcula  _  P  by  Hire  a:  Folds  antegoniflis  ex  Provin- 
cia  Carolinenfis,  Pluk.  Mant.  40.  Phytog.  381.  f.  3.  The 
Cassio-berry  Bush. 

It  is  found  in  Carolina.  The  Fragments  of  the  dried  Leaves, 
and  the  Powder  of  the  Stalks,  are  ufed.  ,, 

Sometimes  it  purges,  at  other  Times  excites  Vomiting,  or 
promotes  infenfible  Perfpiration,  ftill  aCting  as  Nature  inclines. 
It  is  accounted  an  excellent  Specific  in  the  Diabetes,  and  feve- 
ral  Hiffories  of  Cures  done  by  it  in  that  Diftemper  are  related 
by  Marloe.  A  Tea  made  of  the  Herb  is  good  in  the  Ne¬ 
phritic  Colic. 

Of  what  Plant  the  Perigua  are  Fragments;  is  a  Queftion  not 
eafy  to  be  determined,  nor  can  the  Opinions  of  learned  Bota- 
nifts  be  well  reconciled.  Some  take  it  for  a  Species  of  Alater¬ 
nus,  whofe  Authority  I  have  followed  in  placing  it  here.  O- 
thers  put  a  Queftion,.  whether  it  be  the  Peragu.  Hort.  Mai. 
Tom.  2.  To  me  it  feems  moft  likely  to  be  the  Plant  of  which 
Du  Bifcay  gives  an  Account,  in  his  Voyage  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  by  the  Name  of  the  Plant  of  Paraguay ,  which  the  Na¬ 
tives  ufe  as  a  Prefervative  againft  noxious  and  mineral  Vapours, 
and  alfo  for  a  Vomit  on  Occafion.  Query  whether  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Plants  of  late  imported,  under  the  Name  of  Para-. 
cuay-Tree,  be  the  fame  with  the  forementioned  Perygua  of 
Marloe.  Dale  Pharmacologia. 

Miller  enumerates  fix  Species  of  Alaternus. 
ALATERNOIDES  [from  Alaternus  and  E?<^  Gr.  Form 
or ,  Shape]  a  Sort  of  Alaternus'. 

This  differs  from  the  Alaternus  in  having  three  Seeds  joined 
together,  in  the  manner  of  Tithymallus  (or  Spurge)  whereas  the 
Alaternus  has  three  Seeds  inclofed  with  one  common  Covering, 
and  appears  to  be  a  Angle  Berry  till  it  is  opened. 

Miller  enumerates  three  Species  of  Alaternoides. 

ALATI.  Thofe  are  called  fo  whofe  Scapula;,  or  Shoulder- 
blades  are  very  prominent,  and  ftand  like  Wings.  Thofe 
who  have  fuch  a  Conformation  are  efteemed  very  fubjeCt  to  a 
Confumption. 

ALATI  PROCESSUS,  or  Al  ares,  are  Procefies  of  the 
Os  Sphenoides.  See  Sph e noid es. 

ALAUDA,  a  Gallic  Word  for  Galerita ,  a  Lark.  This 
Bird  is  a  moft  effectual  Remedy  in  all  Pains  of  the  Colon  and 
other  Inteftines,  both  for  Men  and  Cattle,  whether  it  be  roaft- 
ed  and  eaten,  or  burnt  to  Allies;  and  three  Spoonfuls  thereof 
carefully  pulverized  given  in  warm  Water  for  three  Days  to¬ 
gether. 

It  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Kc^aXo?,  and  is  to  be  burnt  Fea¬ 
thers  and  all,  in  an  earthen  Pot  plaiftered  over,  and  fet  in  a  Fur¬ 
nace,  till  it  may  be  reduced  to  Powder.  Murcellus  Empiricus'. 
Cap.  29. 

The  Lark  eaten  with  the  Broth  made  of  it  cures  the  Colic  5 
but  it  ought  to  be  frequently  ufed.  Paulus  Mgineta.  Lib.  7 .C.  3. 

The  Lark  is  a  little  grey  Bird  very  well  known,  celebrated 
for  its  agreeable  Singing  early  in  the  Morning;  when  it  is  fine 
Weather;  (he  lays  her  Eggs  in  May,  July,  and  in  Auguft; 
her  young  ones  are  ready  to  fly  in  ten  or  twelve  Days. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Larks,  .one  that  has  a  Creft,  and  ano¬ 
ther  without  one;  the  laft  fly  in  Flocks.  The  Lark  is  efteem¬ 
ed  the  Harbinger  of  the  Spring  ;  that  with  a  Creft  lives  more  on 
the  Ground  than  the  other ;  they  both  eat  Wheat,  Worms,  and 
Piftnires  ;  they  keep  fome  in  Cages  ;  when  young  they  are  a 
delicious  Meat ;  their  Flefh  is  firm,  brown,  and  of  a  o-ood 
Juice  eafy  to  be  digefted  ;  thofe  are  moft  eligible  which  are  ve¬ 
ry  tender,  and  well  fed. 

The  Heart  and  the  Blood  of  Larks  are  good  for  the  windy 
Colic,  arid  to  extricate  Gravel  and  Phlegm  from  the  Kidnies  and 
Bladder.  , 

Schroder  fays  the  frefh  Blood,  taken  in  (harp  Vinegar,  or 
warm  Wine,  effectually  relieves  the  Stone  and  Gravel. 

They  fay  that  the  Name  Alauda  is  taken  from  the  antient 
Gauls;  and  that  Julius  Caefar  having  raifed  Soldiers  in  France 
they  were  called  by  the  Name  of  Larks,  becaufe  the  Figure  of 
their  Head-piece  refembled  a  Lark  with  a  Creft.  Lemery  de 
Drogues. 

When  the  Lark  is  old,  her  Flefh  is  hard,  dry,  and  difficult 
of  Digeftion;  arid  the  JuicC  bad. 

It  contains  much  Oil  and  volatile  S.  It, 
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It  agrees  with  any  Age  and  Conftitutioft,  cfpecially  in  Au* 
tiimn  when  this  Bird  is  tatter  and  more  delicious,  than  at  any 
other  Time  of  the  Year. 

The  Lark  is  a  delicious  Bird,  and  much  cfteemed  for  the  Good- 
nefs  of  its  Tafte,  and  the  happy  Effects  it  produces.  As  it  is 
much  upon  the  Wing  its  Perfpiration 'is  abundant,  and  confe- 
quently  it  muft  contain  but  a  few  grofs  Humours,  and  many 
volatile  and  exalted  Principles.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

As  the  Lark  ufes  much  Exercife,  its  volatile  Salts  mult  be 
much  exalted,  and  its  Juices  alcalefcent,  efpecially  as  it  feeds 

fometimes  on  Infe&s.  , 

The  crefted  Lark  is  thus  diftinguifhcd,  Galerita ,  Uffic.  Bel¬ 
low  des  Oyfe.  268.  Alauda  crijlata ,  Schrod.  5.  314.  Aldrov. 
Ornith.  2.  841.  Mer.  Pin.  176.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  70.  Alauda 
crijlata ,  albicans ,  Gen.  de  Avib.  72.  Alauda s  crijlata  major , 
Raii  Synop.  A.  6p.  Alauda  crijlata ,  Galerita ,  Ejufd.  Ornith. 
208.  Alauda  crijlata ,  Vienna  Aujlr'us  vifa  &  defcripta ,  Will.  Or¬ 
nith.  1 51.  Alauda ,  Galerita  cajjita ,  crijlata ,  Charlt.  Exer.  88. 

The  Sky  Lark  is  thus  named  by  Authors,  Alauda ,  Offic. 
Mer.  Pin.  176.  Alauda  non  crijlata ,  Schrod.  5.  314.  Johnf.  de 
Avib.  70.  Aldrov.  Ornith.  2.  844.  Bellon.  des  Oyfe,  2 69. 
Alauda  vulgarity  Raii  Ornith.  203.  Ejufd.  Synop.  A.  69.  Will. 
•Ornith.  149.  Alauda  alter  ay  Gefn.de  Avibus. 

ALAURAT.  Nitre.  Rulandus. 

ALBA  ANIMALIA.  White  Animals  are  almoft  univer- 
fally  weaker  than  black  ones,  which  is  evident  from  comparing 
their  Fle(h  together,  that  of  the  latter  being  more  favoury.  Act. 

*. Tetr .  I.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  88. 

In  every  Species  of  Seeds,  Roots,  or  Juices,  alfo  fome  Indi¬ 
cation  of  the  Temperament  may  be  taken  from  the  Colour. 
For  Inftance,  an  Onion,  a  Squill,  and  Wine,  the  whiter  they 
are,  the  lefs  Heat  they  have  in  them  ;  but  the  deep,  or  pale 
Yellow,  carry  the  molt  Heat.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in 
Wheat,  Kidney-Beans,  and  Chiches  ;  as  alfo  in  the  Roots  of 
Iris,  Daffodil,  and  many  others  ;  and  univerfally  the  pale  or 
bright  Yellow,  and  the  Ruffet*  are  hotter  than  the  White. 
Aet.  tetr.  I.  Serm.  I. 

ALBA  TERRA.  David  Lagneus,  in  the  Tbeatrum  Chymi- 
cumy  Vol.  4.  Page  721.  tells  us,  that  the  Matter  of  the  Philofo- 
phers  Stone  is  Quickfilver  and  Sulphur,  and  that  this  Compo- 
(Ition  is  called  TERRA  ALBA. 

ALBA  VITILIGO.  See  Vitiligo. 

ALBADARA.  It  fignifies  in  Arabic  the  Sefamoide  Bone 
of  the  firft  Joint  of  the  great  Toe,  which  is  about  the  Size  of  a 
fmall  Pea.  Its  Ufeis  to  that  Joint  much  the  fame  as  the  Pa¬ 
tella  is  to  that  of  the  Knee. 

The  Magicians  are  faid  to  attribute  extraordinary  Virtues  to 
this  Bone.  °Some  of  the  Jewifh  Rabbies  relate  ftrange  Stories 
of  a  little  Bone,  which  is  called  Luzy  and  which  they  fay  is 
found  betwixt  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  and  the  Os  Sacrum. 
As  there  is  no  fuch  Bone  to  be  found  in  that  Place,  perhaps 
they  may  mean  this  Sefamoide  Bone,  and  may  have  borrowed 
fome  fabulous  Accounts  of  it  from  the  Magicians.  They  relate, 
that  this  Bone  is  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  either  Fire  or  Water; 
and  that  God  will  make  Ufe  of  this  Bone  at  the  laft  Day,  to 
raife  the  Dead,  making  the  Body  to  grow  again  from  it,  as  a 
Plant  does  from  the  Seed. 

But  as  there  is  fomething  very  remarkable  in  this  Bone,  with 
Relpe6f  to  Phyllc,  without  recurring  to  Jewifti  Fables,  and  Ma¬ 
gic  Tales,  I  (hall  relate  what  I  have  heard  and  obferved  on  this 
Subject. 

About  twenty  Years  ago,  there  was  a  Cure  performed  by  a 
Phyfician,  who  then  lived  at  Oxford,  which  was  much  talked 
of,  and,  I  believe,  mod  Gentlemen  of  the  Profeffion  who  ftudi- 
ed  there,  about  that  Time,  may  remember  it.  A  young  Lady 
had  been  fubjedf  to  frequent  Fits  of  an  odd  Kind,  againft  which 
all  Remedies  which  were  tried  had  proved  ineffectual.  At  laft, 
a  Phyfician  was  confulted,  who  was  of  Opinion,  that  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  Fits  were  caufed  by  a  Diflocation  of  the  Bone, 
which  is  the  Subjedt  of  this  Article,  and  that  an  Amputation 
'  of  the  great  Toe  would  cure  them.  The  Lady  purfued  his  Ad¬ 
vice,  the  Toe  was  cut  off,  and  (he  recovered  perfectly.  I  nei¬ 
ther  knew  the  Lady  nor  Phyfician  ;  but  the  Fadt  was  well 
known  at  that  Time,  and  I  never  heard  it  difputed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Cafe  in  which  I  was  concerned  is  a  farther  Evidence,  that 
fuch  Cafes  may,  and  actually  do  fometimes  happen,  though 
they  have  been  generally  overlooked  by  Medicinal  Writers. 

In  the  Summer  of  1737,  I  was  called  to  one  Mr.  Fitter* 
a  fubftantial  Farmer  of  Henwood-Hall,  near  Solihull  in  War- 
wickfhire.  I  found  him  fitting  on  the  Side  of  his  Bed,  where 
he  told  me  he  had  been  all  that  Day,  and  the  preceding  Night, 
without  daring  to  move,  becaufe  he  was  fure  of  having  a  Fit, 
the  Moment  he  moved  his  Foot,  the  Apprchenfions  of  which 
gave  him  great  Terror.  He  faid,  that  a  few  Days  before,  in 
croffing  a  Waggon  Road  in  Hafte,  where  the  Ruts  were  deep, 
and  the  Sides  of  them  very  hard,  he  (tumbled  at  a  Clod,  and 
hurt  the  great  Toe  of  his  left  Foot  very  much ;  that  in  a  few 
Minutes  he  fell  into  a  Fit,  and  that  whenever  he  moved  that 
Toe,  which  he  never  did  without  a  great  deal  of  Pain,  he  was 
fure  to  fall  into  another  of  the  fame  Sort.  Thefe  Fits  much  re- 
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fembled  thofe  of  the  Epileptic  Kind,  except  that  no  Froth  was 
difeharged  at  the  Mouth,  and  that  the  injured  Foot  firft  began 
to  be  convulfed,  then  the  Leg,  and  from  thence  a  very  uneafy 
Senfation  afeended  to  his  Head,  and  then  the  Convulfions  be¬ 
gan  to  be  univerfal.  ,  . 

Upon  Examination,  I  found  he  had  never  been  fubjedf  to 
any  Diforder  like  Convulfions  before.  He  was  at  this  Time 
upwards  of  fifty.  Before  this  Accident,  he  was  in  all  Appear¬ 
ance  a  very  hearty  Man,  and  had  now  no  Complaints  ot  any 
Kind,  except  the  above-mentioned. 

I  do  not  recoiled!  exadfly  what  I  diredled  for  him ;  but  I  re¬ 
member  nothing  did  him  the  leaft  Service,  infomuch  that  in  a 
Week,  or  thereabouts,  he  died,  perhaps  as  much  by  the  Neg- 
ledt  of  thofe  about  him,  as  by  his  Diftemper  ;  for,  as  the  Acci¬ 
dent  happened  in  the  very  bufieft  Time  of  Harveft,  he  had  not 
the  Attendance  which  a  Cafe  of  this  Importance  merited. 

I  could  never,  with  all  my  Intreaties,  get  Leave  to  examine 
the  Toe,  with  the  Attention  and  Exadlnefs  it  deferved,  for  he 
was  fo  exceffively  afraid  of  having  it  touched,  or  moved,  that  he 
was  almoft  in  Agonies,  whenever  I  attempted  to  move  my 
Hand  towards  it.  I  fhould  have  follicited  for  Liberty  to  diffedl 
the  Toe,  if  an  Opportunity  had  prefented,  but  he  had  been 
buried  fome  Days,  before  I  heard  of  his  Death. 

Hippocrates  (de  Morbis  Mulierumy  L.  2.)  has  a  moft  exadl 
Defcription  of  the  Sort  of  Fits  this  Patient  was  affedted  with, 
which  he  attributes  to  Hyfterics,  or,  in  his  Phrafe,  to  the  Ute¬ 
rus  ;  this  I  (hall  tranferibe  from  him,  in  order  to  give  a  better 
Idea  of  this  PatienPs  Cafe  :  Hv  I;  rd  erxlfea.  roi  <mo$)  TpaffcevTut ,  yvacriv; 

thoe.  Ch  pyaAoi  S'dxTv'Kot  t o7v  nro^oTv  cnrunc/A  into  rtk  ovvyaa;,  xj  oovvy 

rd  crxlhsco  xj  rd  f/Jpu,  xj  tyxtncti  xj  SXiJ&t  rd  dpjl  ro  fjonpan  nvpci. - — 

•Hv  <5e  clvoovS®*  yivtiTcu  r d  axlfea.  Jvypd  tvpoiq  dv,  xj  rd  yovvu.ru 

r dtp  yJipoL'i,  x}  rj  xupSin  radfazrui  xj  (Spvyzi,  xj  tSpuf  vjovTws,  xj  r  00a, 

vi to  Up 55j  voc a  ETnAwrov  'Tzdo-yxat . 

ALBAGIAZI.  The  Arabic  Name  for  the  Os  Sacrum. 

Cajlellus from  Fallopius . 

ALBANI.  Rulandus  explains  this  Lapis  Salis  Latti ,  which 
is  not  very  intelligible.  Johnfon,  and  Caftellus,  as  is  ufual 
with  them,  in  Cafe  of  Difficulty,  take  no  Notice  of  it.  There 
is  a  Kind  of  Salt  to  be  procured  from  Milk,  which  cryftallizes 
in  the  Form  of  a  Cake,  the  Difcovery  of  this  is  attributed  to  Lu- 
dovicus  Tefti.  It  is  poffible  that  this  Salt  may  be  meant  by 
Albani,  and  that  Ludovicus  Tefti  might  take  the  Manner  of 
preparing  it  from  fome  chymical  Author  that  preceded  him. 

ALBANUM.  Salt  of  Urine.  Rulandus. 

ALBARA.  A  Species  of  Leprofy.  Cajlellus.  See  Viti* 


ligo. 

It  fignifies  alfo  the  White  Poplar.  Brunfelfius. 

ALBARAS.  Arfenic.  Rulandus. 

Blancard  explains  Albarasalbay  by  Lcucey  the  white  Leprofy; 
and  Albaras  nigra,  by  Lepra  Gres  corum. 

ALBATIO,  Alb  1  ficatio,  and  De  albatio,  are  al- 
chemiftical  Terms,  not  eafily  underftood.  They  feem  to 
mean  Reducing  the  bafer  Metals  to  a  Whitenefs,  in  order  for 
their  Tranfmutation  into  fome  of  the  more  noble  Sorts. 

They  alfo  fignify  the  Calcination  of  Metals,  or  Minerals,  to 
a  Whitenefs,  without  any  View  to  Alchemy. 

ALBEDO.  Is  the  Whitenefs  procured  by  Albification. 
Or  Whitenefs  of  any  Kind. 

In  Proportion  as  the  Flefh  of  Animals  alters  from  its  White¬ 
nefs,  fo  much  it  lofes  of  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Juices.  Aftuarius 
de  Spir.  Anim.  Cap.  7. 

Of  Whitenefs*  with  refpecl  to  Urine,  there  are  four  Kinds, 
viz.  the  Cryftalline,  the  Snowy,  that  of  Lime,  and  the  Lim¬ 
pid,  like  that  of  fair  Water.  For  Ice,  Cryftal,  Snow,  Lime, 
and  Water,  have  a  Whitenefs,  but  not  in  the  higheft  Degree. 
The  Colour  of  Milk  comes  (hort  of  the  higheft  Degree  of 
Whitenefs,  but  exceeds  the  aqueous  and  cryftalline.  Then  the 
Whitenefs  of  the  glaucous  Colour  falls  as  much  (hort  of  that 
of  Milk,  as  it  exceeds  the  %«§o7ro?*  Charopos  :  For  the  Glaucous  is 
perfpicuous  like  a  clear  Horn,  or  the  Cornea  Tunica  of  the 
Eye  ;  but  the  Charopos  [Latin  Ravus]  is  like  the  whitilh  Hairs 
of  Camels ;  or  the  Colour  of  the  Onyx  Stone.  Theoph.  de 
Urinis  Cap.  5.  Aquarius  de  Urinis  Cap.  8. 

ALBERAS.  The  Arabic  Name  for  the  Staphifavria. 
Schroder. 

ALBERICK.  Rulandus  explains  this  Album  /Eris.  The 
German  Word  fignifies  White  Ore. 

ALBESTON.  Quick- Lime.  Rulandus. 

ALBETAD.  Galbanum.  Rulandus. 

ALBI.  Both  Rulandus  and  Johnfon  explain  this  by  Subli- 
mati. 


ALBIFICATIO.  See  Albatio. 

ALBINUMi  A  Name  of  the  Gnaphnlium  marinum.  Sea 
Cudweed  or  Cotton-Weed.  See  Gnaphalium. 

ALBIR.  Pitch  got  from  the  Bark  of  the  Taxus,  Yew. 
Johnfon. 

ALBOR.  Urine.  Rulandus. 

ALBORA.  A  compound  Species  of  Itch,  or  rather  Le¬ 
profy,  of  which  Paracelfus  gives  the  following  Account: 

I  fay  that  Albora  is  a  Complication  of  three  Things,  the 
Morphew,  the  Serpigo,  and  the  Leprofy. 


When 
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When  feveral  Difeafes  of  different  Origins  meet  together  in 
one  Center,  there  is  generated  a  new  Difeafe  under  a  new 
Name. 

The  Signs. 

When  Cicatrices  appear  in  the  Face,  like  the  Serpigo,  and 
then  turn  to  fmall  Bliiters  of  the  Nature  of  Morphew,  for 
which  there  is  no  Name,  I  fay,  the  Patient  has  the  Albcra. 

The  Term. 

It  terminates,  without  any  Ulceration,  in  extremely  foetid 
Evacuations  from  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils.  The  Diftemper  is 
known  only  by  its  outward  Signs  ;  it  takes  its  Seat  too  in  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue. 

A  Caution. 

Avoid  all  internal  Medicines,  and  ftrong  cor rofive  Waters. 

The  Cure. 

Take  of  Tin,  Lead,  Silver,  each  a  Dram  ;  diftilled  Water 
of  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  half  a  Pint ;  mix  them  together. 
The  boiled  Whites  of  Eggs  are  to  be  diftilled,  and  the 
Water  put  to  the  Filings  of  the  faid  Metals,  and  the  Albora 
is  to  be  walhed  with  the  fame.  Paracelfus  de  Apojlematibus , 
Cap.  42. 

ALBORCA.  Mercury.  Johnfon. 

ALBOT.  A  Crucible.  Rulandus.  Johnfon.  ( 

ALBOTAT.  Cerufs.  Rulandus.  Johnfon  calls  it  Alb 6- 
TAR.  It  is  alfo  called  Alfidas. 

ALBOTIM.  Turpentine.  Rulandus.  According  to  the 
fame  Author  it  is  alfo  called  Albot a i. 

ALBOTIS.  The  fame  as  Term int hus,  which  See. 

ALBUCASIS.  An  Arabian  Author,  known  alfo  by  the 
Names  of  Albucafius ,  Albuchafius ,  Buchafis ,  Bulcafis  Gale f  Al- 
faharavius,  and  Azaravius ,  according  to,  Fabricius,  who  places 
him  in  the  eleventh  Century.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Dr. 
Friend  is  not  the  only  Author,  nor  the  firft  who  acknowledged 
Alfaharavius  for  the  fame  as  Albucafts.  He  is  efteemed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Surgeon.  Wolf.  Jujlus  places  him  about  the  Year 
1085.  Dr.  Friend  fays  a  great  deal  about  his  Practice,  which 
does  not  belong  to  this  Article.  What  he  fays,  however,  con¬ 
cerning  his  Perfon,  Character,  and  Writings,  I  fhall  infert. 

Alfaharavius  is  an  Author  never  mentioned  by  any  other  Ara¬ 
bian  Phyftcian,  and  fcarce  known  in  Europe,  to  any  but  Mat- 
thaeusde  Gradibus  (who  died  in  1460.)  till  P.  Ricius’s  Tran- 
flatioa  of  him  (a  very  bad  one)  appeared  in  15 15?,  and  this  itfelf 
never  feen  by  Gefner.  The  Tranflator  gives  him  a  very  great 
Encomium,  and  fays,  he  is  a  very  clear  Writer,  fuccimft,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  very  comprehenfive  ;  and,  in  his  Opinion,  in¬ 
ferior  to  none,  except  Hippocrates,  and  his  Interpreter,  Galen. 
He  compiled  a  Work,  called  Al-Tafrif  or  a  Method  ofPradiice, 
divided  into  thirty-two  Treatifes,  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  excellent  for  the  diagnoftic  Part,  and  deferibing  the 
Symptoms  of  Difeafes.  The  Book,  indeed,  is  very  methodi¬ 
cally  writ,  and,  without  doubt,  deferves  a  good  Character:  But 
then,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  this  Work  is 
almoft  exadtly  the  fame  with  what  we  may  read  in  Rhazes  :  For 
Inftance,  the  26th  Tra6t,  about  the  Diftempers  incident  to 
Children  ;  the  28th,  concerning  arthritic  Diforders  ;  the 
30th,  which  treats  of  mortiferous  Medicines,  are  all,  in  a  Man¬ 
ner,  tranferibed  from  that  Author.  Mpre  particularly  in  his 
Account  of  the  Small- Pox,  in  the  31ft  Treatife,  he  copies  al- 
moft  every  Word  of  What  Rhazes  had  written  upon  the  Pe- 
flilence  ;  and  fo  little  varies  from  him,  that  he  retains  the  very 
fame  Divifions,  and  even  Titles  of  the  Chapters  :  Nay,  he 
mentions  the  fame  extraordinary  Virtue  of  a  Medicine,  which, 
though  nine  Puftulesare  come  out,  will  prevent  a  tenth ;  though 
he  deferibes  the  Medicine  itfelf  a  little  differently. 

In  peruftng  this  Author,  I  obferved,  that  he  refers  to  a  Book, 
which  contained  the  Precepts  and  Practice  of  Surgery  :  This  he 
does  very  often,  particularly/).  80,  81,  88,  97,  99,  107,  117, 
I18,  129,  123,  124,  125,  127,  See.  I  compared  thefe  Paf- 
fages  with  Albucafts ,  as  he  is  commonly  called  the  only  Ara¬ 
bian,  who  has  left  us  any  feparate  Treatife  of  chirurgical  Ope¬ 
rations  ;  and  I  had  the  Satisfaction  to  fee,  that  every  Cafe  in 
Surgery,  as  mentioned  by  Alfaharavius ,  was  treated  of  by  him. 
I  deft  red  the  Favour  of  Mr.  Gagnier,  who  has  very  great  Skill 
in  the  Oriental  Languages,  to  enquire  whether  the  Arabic  Ori¬ 
ginal  of  Albucafts  could  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Up¬ 
on  fearching,  he  met  with  one  Manufcript,  in  Archbifhop 
Marfh’s  Collection,  No.  54.  with  this  Title  (tranffated  into 
Latin  thus)  TraSIatus  x  libri  Zaharavi  difius  operatio  manus 
(id  ef)  Chirurgia  (A  ars  midica,  circa  cauterizationem,  fcf  dif- 
fedlionem  b*  commifftonem  fradlurarum ,  in  tres  partes  dijlributus— 
but  not  finding  the  Name  of  Abulcaftm  (which  is  the  Name  gi¬ 
ven  him  in  a  Latin  Manufcript  there,  by  Gerardus  Carmonen- 
fis,  who  tranffated  him)  he  went  further,  and  found  another 
Manufcript  amongft  Dr.  Huntington’s,  No.  156,  with  this 
Title  at  large — —Pars  xi  libri  Al-Tafrif  Atithore  Abul-cafem 


Chalaj  Ebn- Albas  Al-Zararavi - and,  at  the  End  of  the  Ma- 

n,ufcr,Pt>  JeIC  thefe  Words  tranflated  out  of  Arabic  thus  Ex¬ 
plicit  htc  Trafiatus  de  Chirurgia ,  ejique  conclufo  totius  libri ' Prac¬ 
tices  median*  cujus  Author  ejl  Ah' ul-ca fern,  bV.  Die  prirno  menfit 
bafar,  A.  H.  807.  and,  in  the  Latin  Manufcript  already  men¬ 
tioned  of  Gerardus,  it  is  called  Partkula  30  libri  Albucafmy, 
I  he  joint  Authority  of  thefe  two  Manufcripts,  concurring  with 
what  I  have  obferved  before,  about  the  References  to  a  Treatife 
of  Surgery,  puts  it,  I  think,  beyond  all  Difpute,  that  what  we 
have  now  under  the  Name  of  Alfaharavius ,  and  Albucafts ,  were 
writ  by  the  fame  Perfon.  Add  to  this,  that  Albucafts  often  re¬ 
fers  to  a  Book,  which  he  had  writ  concerning  the  PraCtice  of 
Phyfic. 


i  do  not  find  any  Certainty  of  this  Author’s  Age  ;  but  he  is 
generally  (though  for  what  Reafon  I  do  not  apprehend)  fup* 
pofed  to  have  lived  about  the  Year  1085  :  But  there  is  fome 
Ground  to  think  he  was  not  fo  antient.  For,  in  treating  of 
Wounds,  he  deferibes  the  Arrows  of  the  Turks  :  A  Nation 
which  fcarce  made  any  Figure,  till  the  Middle,  at  leaft,  of  the 
twelfth  Century.  And  from  what  he  fays,  that  Surgery,  in 
his  Time,  was  in  a  Manner  extinCl,  fo  that  fcarce  any  Foot- 
ltep  of  the  Art  remained  :  One  may,  I  think,  infer,  that  he 
lived  long  after  Avicenna  ;  for,  in  that  Phyfician’s  Time,  we 
know.  Surgery  was  in  good  Repute.  Albucafts  revived  it  ;  and 
thinks  it  is  the  higheft  Impudence  to  attempt  any  Thing  in  it, 
without  being  well  verfed  in  Anatomy,  and  in  the  Virtues  of 
Medicines,  efpecially  the  former,  and  adjures  all  of  this  Profefli- 
on  never  to  undertake,  for  the  Sake  of  Gain,  a  Cafe  which 
theydo  not  underftand.  Though  he  takes  a  great  deal  from 
the  Greeks*  and  efpecially  from  Aetius  and  Paulus,  yet  of  the 
practical  Writers  he  mentions  only  Hippocrates  and  Galen  : 
And  this,  by  the  Way,  may  be  another  Reafon  to  make  us  be- 
leve,  that  he  is  the  lame  Perfon  with  Alfaharavius,  who,  in  like 
Adannei  in  his  practical  W ork,  does  not  quote  above  four  or 
five  Authors,  viz.  Rhazes,  Honain,  bV.  befides  thefe  two.  He 
throws  by,  he  fays,  all  that  is  fuperfluous  in  Surgery,  and  re¬ 
tains  only  what  is  ufeful,  and  neceffary  :  And  acquaints  us,  that 
he  had  joined  long  Reading  and  Experience  together,  and  pro- 
tefts  he  will  relate  nothing  but  what  he  has  feen.  He  is  to  be 
commended  particularly  for  this,  that  he  is  the  only  one  among 
the  Antients,  who  has  deferibed  the  Xnftruments  in  each  Ope¬ 
ration,  and  explained  the  Ufe  of  them  ;  and  the  Figures  of  thefe 
Inftruments  are  in  both  the  Arabic  Manufcripts  which  I  have 
named,  though  not  fo  finely  and  elegantly  drawn,  as  in  the 
Latin  Copy.  Another  Thing  very  remarkable  and  indeed,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  is,  that  he  gives  his  Reader  Warning,  where- 
ever  there  is  any  Danger  in  the  Operation  :  A  Caution  many 
Times  as  ufeful,  as  the  long  and  minute  Directions  of  others 
how  to  perform  it. 

A  I  ranflation  of  Albucafs,  intitled,  Methodus  medendi  certa „ 
clara ,  b  brevis ,  pleraque ,  qu*  ad  Mcdicin*  partes  omnes,  pr*ci- 
pue  qu*  ad  Chirurgiam  requiruntur ,  Lib.  3.  exponent,  cum  Injlrii- 
mcntis  ad  omn.es  fer e  ALorbos  utihter  b"  y^a.<pmu>;  deptCfts ,  was  pub— 
lilhed,  together  with  fome  other  Authors,  at  Bafil,  i<4i  in 
Folia.  ^ 

Albucafts  was  alfo  publifhed  in  Latin  at  Venice,  1500, 
in  Folio.  And  at  Strafburgh,  1532,  in  Folio.  Vander  Linden 
ALBUGINEA  TUNICA  OCULORUM.  The  Coat  of 
the  Eye  called  Adnata,  or  Conjunctiva.  See  Adnata. 

A  Coat  of  the  Tefticles  is  alfo  called  Albuginea.  It  ig 
fo  called  from  its  Colour,  which  is  white.  It  is  a  ftrong,  thick 
Membrane,  very  fmooth  on  the  outward  Surface  ;  theinwardi 
which  adheres  to  the  Subftance  of  the  Tefticle,  is  rough  and 
uneven.  Into  the  upper  Part  of  this  Membrane  are  inferted 
the  Blood-veflels,  Nerves*  and  Lymphatics,  which  fend  from 
thence  divers  Branches  into  the  Subftance  of  the  Tefticle 
Drake. 


ALBUGINEUS  HUMOR  OCULI.  The  aqueous  Hu- 
ihour  of  the  Eye.  See  AquEus  Humor. 

ALBUGO  OCULORUM.  A  Pearl  or  white  Speck  in 
the  Eye. 

Nitre  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  Oil,  foon  takes  away 
Pearls  from  the  Eye  anointed  with  it.  The  Juice  of  Anemone 
has  the  fame  Effect,  by  its  attenuating  Virtue.  Oribaftus  de  Lee. 
ajfedi.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  24. 

The  Collyrium  of  Archigenes,  which  at  the  firft  Anointing 
takes  off"  moft  Part  of  the  Pearl  or  Speck  in  the  Eye,  and  is  alfo 
an  excellent  Remedy  for  a  bleared  or  blood-lhot  Eye,  though 
long  and  dangerouffv  affected. 


Take  of  Snails  calcined,  three  Drams  ;  iEs  uftum,  four 
Drams  ;  Squama  aeris,  fix  Drams ;  Squama  ferri  Stomo- 
matis,  twelve  Drams  ;  .Erugo,  fix  Drams ;  Lapis  Scif- 
filis,  one  Dram  ;  Aloes^one  Dram  ;  Omphacium  dried, 
two  Drams  ;  Indian  Thorn,  four  Drams  ;  Chalcitis, 
Myrrh,  Frankincenfe,  each  three  Drams ;  Cortex  thuris, 
Saffroh,  Crocomagma,  each  two  Drams ;  Spikenard,  three 
Drams;  the  Flowers  of  Pomegranate,  two  Drams  ;  Gum 
Arabic,  eight  Drams^  Bruife  them  in  Water,  and 
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make  them  into  a  Collyrium,  which  ufe  with  Water,, 
Cr  you  may  bruife  the  Collyrium,  and  ufe  it  dry.  AetiuSy 
Tetrab.  2.  Serm.  3.  Cap .  39. 

All  Cicatrices  appear  white  in  the  Black  of  the  Eye,  for,  the 
CorneaTunica  being  thickened,  th6  caerulean  Colourcannot  ap* 
pear  through  it ;  the  mod  eminent  Parts  of  the  faid  1  u™ca 
turn  white,  the  even  Parts  are  lefs  white,  and  thofe  which 
lubfide,  are,  in  a  manner,  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Black. 
Thofe  Parts  which  have  been  treated  with  aftringent  Medicines, 
’till  the  forming  of  a  Cicatrix,  are  darker  than  the  reft,  becaufe 
the  Pellicles  are  much  thickened  by  Adftriaion.  Now  though 
old,  callous,  and  thick  Cicatrices,  or  Albugines,  ought  not  to 
be  meddled  with,  becaufe,  in  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe 
Collyria  that  are  of  a  very  acrid  Quality,  which  may  endanger 
an  Ulceration  of  other  Parts  of  the  Eye,  we  (hall  however  de- 
feribe  fome  of  thofe  Medicines  that  have  the  Virtue  of  dying 
thofe  Albugines^  or  white  Cicatrices,  of  another  Colour.  For 
this  End  keep  the  Powder  of  Galls  by  you,  and,  upon  Occa- 
fion,  heat  the  blunt  End  of  a  Probe,  and,  taking  up  fome  of  the 
Medicine  upon  it,  apply  it  to  the  Albugo ,  and  after  that  fome 
Vitriol  diluted  in  Water :  Or  apply  the  Powder  of  Malicorium, 
and  then  the  Vitriol  as  before.  Another  Medicine  from 
Oribafius  de  Loc.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  24.  quoted  by  iEtius. 

Take  the  Pulp  of  a  fweet  Pomegranate,  and  beat  it  well, 
adding  now  and  then  a  little  Water,  and,  after  you  have  ufed 
this  about  the  Eye  for  fome  Time,  anoint  the  Place  with  the 
Juice  of  Henbane  for  fifteen  Days  together  ;  this  will  take  off 
the  Colour  of  the  Albugines ,  and  with  often  ufing,  in  a  Year’s 
Time,  leave  no  Sign  of  them.  Aetius ,  Tetrab.  2.  Serm.  3. 
■Cap.  37.  iA  40. 

Cicatrices  in  the  Superficies  of  the  Eye,  are  only  fo  called  by 
fome,  others  call  them  Nubecula  [little  Clouds,]  and  thofe  that 
are  deeper  feated,  Albugines.  The  Juice  of  Anemone,  or  the 
lefler  Centaury^  takes  off  the  Nubecula  ;  the  more  inveterate, 
are  attenuated  and  difeuffed  by  Oil  of  Cedar,  and  Copper  beaten 
in  Water,  and  ufed  as  a  Collyrium;  and  by  all  deterfive  Col¬ 
lyria.  For  Albugines^  Nitre  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
old  Oil,  is  a  fine  Detergent,  and  fo  is  the  calcined  Shell  of  the 
Cuttle-Fifh,  beaten  up  with  Honey.  Among  the  Collyria,  the 
following  is  a  good  mild  Deterfive  : 

Take  of  Mamera  {the  Root  of  an  Herb ,  fuppofed  by  the  Com¬ 
mentator  on  Myrepfus ,  to  be  Doronicum )  Gum  Ammoniac, 
Myrrh,  Crocodiles  Dung,  equal  Quantities,  and  make 
them  into  a  Collyrium :  Or,  take  the  Dung  of  the  Land 
Crocodile,  and  beat  it  in  Water  for  a  Collyrium.  Mginet. 
Lib.  3.  Cap.  22.  Acdiuariusy  Lib .  2.  Cap.  7. 

For  the  Albugines ,  Take  Saffron  and  Pepper,  of  each  equal 
Quantities,  and,  with  a  Cat’s  Gall,  make  them  into  a 
Collyrium.  Ailuarius  de  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  5. 

Take  a  Fox,  and  cut  out  his  Tongue,  and  then  let  him  go  ; 
dry  the  Tongue,  and  hang  it  by  a  fcarlet  Ribbon  about  the 
Neck  of  the  Patient.  Marcel.  Empir.  Cap.  8. 

For  the  Albugines  of  Infants,  caufed  by  their  Crying,  anoint 
them  with  the  Juice  of  the  Solanum  Nigrum,  Black  Night/hade. 
Aetius  Tetr.  1.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  11. 

ALBUHAR.  Cerufs.  Rulandus. 

ALBULA.  The  fame  as  Albugo. 

Albul  a  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a  Fifh  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
mentioned  by  Aldrovandus,  and  faid  to  be  very  good  Food, 

Albula.  A  little  Pearl.  Rulandus. 

ALBUL/E  AQUiE,  or  Albas,  according  toCaelius  Aure- 
lianus.  Thefe  were  much  celebrated  amongft  the  Antients  for 
their  medicinal  Virtues. 

The  Waters  called  Alba,  or  Albula ,  in  Italy,  were  approved 
by  the  antient  Phyficians  in  Palfies  and  Fluxes,  and  other  like 
Diforders  affe&ingtbe  natural  Functions,  becaufe  of  their  cooling 
Quality.  C alius  Aurelianus ,  Chron.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  1. 

Aluminous  Waters,  fuch  as  thofe  they  call  Albula  in  Italy, 
are  good  for  all  Kinds  of  Ulcers,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fubjedl 
to  a  Flux  of  Humours,  by  fpeedily  drying  them  up,  and  by 
that  Means  effecting  a  Cure.  Galen,  de  Simp.  Med.  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  7.  50. 

Galen,  in  his  Method.  Med.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  2.  gives  the  Hiftory 
of  a  Cure  he  performed  on  a  Man  who  contracted  a  Fever  by 
bathing  in  the  aluminous  Waters  called  Albula ;  which  flopping 
all  the  Pores  occafioned  that  Diforder. 

The  Albula  Aqua  are  recommended  by  Archigenes,  in  Aetius, 
for  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  to  be  drank  after  Walking  in  the 
Morning,  three  half  Pints  the  firft  Day,  and  then  to  go  on  to 
five  or  fix  ;  for,  befides  their  wafhing  the  Inteftines,  their  fuli¬ 
ginous  Vapour  blunts  the  Senfe  of  Pain  in  the  Part,  and,  making 
a  Separation  of  the  Humours,  renders  the  Blood  more  pure  and 
florid  ;  and  they  alfo  cleanfe  the  Ulcer  effedlually,  and  give  an 
agreeable  Senfation  at  their  Entrance  into  the  Bladder.  So  that, 
in  fhort,  nothing  can  more  contribute  to  the  Cure  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  They  are  fitteft  to  be  drank  after  the  Cool  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing.  Aetius y  Tetr.  3.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  30, 
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Aetius  fays,  thefe  Waters  are  fuJphureous,  aluminouk  and 
warm  as  new  Milk.  lb. 

ALBUM  GR/ECUM.  The  white  Dung  of  Dogs  gather¬ 
ed  in  March,  called  alfo  Spodium  Gracorum ,  Nihil  Album ,  and 
Album  Canis.  It  is  efteemed  drying,  abftergent,  difeutient,  and 
aperient.  It  is  faid  to  promote  the  Breaking  of  Abfceffes,  and 
to  deterge  Exulcerations  ;  hence  it  becomes  ufeful  in  Dyferi. 
teries,  and  Colical  Pains.  It  is  applied  externally  to  the  Throat 
in  Quinfies,  generally  mixed  with  Honey,  and  to  malignant 
Ulcers.  It  mollifies  hard  Tumors,  draws  away  the  Water  in 
a  Dropfy,  and  cures  Warts.  Dale. 

ALBUM  HISPANICUM.  Spanijh  TVhite ,  called  alfo  Bi¬ 
anca  AleXandrinay  feu  Album  Hifpania.  This  is  made  frorti  Tin 
in  the  fame  Manner  that  Cerufs  is  prepared  from  Lead.  It  js 
only  ufed  as  a  Paint,  being  thought  to  make  the  Skin  look  white. 
Dale. 

ALBUM  OLUS.  A  Name  of  the  Laftuca  Agnina ,  Lambs 
Lettuce,  or  Corn  Sallet.  Dale. 

ALBUM  NIGRUM.  Moufe-dung.  See  Mus. 

ALBUM  OCULI.  The  mite  of  the  Eye. 

Things  preternatural,  among  which  are  oftentimes  Hairs, 
growing  in  the  White  of  the  Eye,  which  caufe  no  Pain,  and 
differ  not  much  in  Colour  from  the  natural,  are  cured  by  taking 
hold  of,  and  raifing  them  with  the  Hook,  and  then  cutting  them 
off  with  the  Knife  appointed  for  the  Pterygia ;  after  which  a  little 
fine  Salt  is  applied,  and  a  Lock  of  Wool  bound  on  the  Place,  and 
the  Management  is  the  fame  as  in  the  Cutting  of  the  Pterygia. 
But  Things  that  put  on  a  reddilh  Afpe<Sl:,  and  appear  humid,  and 
with  turgid  Veins,  that  are  painful,  arid  affe£t  the  Temple  by 
Confent  of  Parts,  are  better  let  alone  by  the  Surgeon,  as  being 
of  a  malignant  Nature,  full  of  Hazard,  and  endangering  the 
Lofs  of  the  Eye  itfelf.  Aet.  Tetr.  2.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  57. 

ALBUM  JUS.  White  Broth ,  good  for  fick  People,  is  thus 
prepared  :  Boil  Whiting,  Haddock,  Cod,  or  any  fuch  white¬ 
grained  Filh,  in  Plenty  of  Water,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Oil,  and  add  fome  Anis,  and  Leeks  ;  when  they  are  parboiledj 
put  in  a  litttle  Salt,  juft  enough  to  give  a  Tafte.  Gribafius , 
Med.  Col.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  51. 

Album  is  alfo  a  Name  of  many  compound  Medicines,  as, 
ALBUM  SEVERI  COLLYRIUM.  The  mite  Collyrium 
of  Severus,  much  recommended  by  Aetius,  is  prepared  of  the 
Juice  of  Fenugreek,  Cadmia,  Cerufs,  and  Gum  Tragacanth. 
Aetius ,  Tetr.  2.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  102. 

ALBUM  UNGUENTUM.  This  is  commonly  called 
Vnguentum  Album  Rhafis,  and  is  thus  ordered  in  the  College 
Difpenfatory : 

Take  of  Oil  of  Rofes  nine  Ounces;  of  Cerufs  carefully1 
wafhed  in  Rofe-water,  and  powdered,  three  Ounces  ;  of 
wffite  Wax  two  Ounces.  After  the  Wax  is  melted  in  the 
Oil,  fift  in  the  Cerufs  after  it  hath  been  well  dried  from  its 
Wafhing,  firft  in  common,  and  then  in  Rofe-water,  fo 
that,  together,  they  may  be  made  into  an  Ointment,  S.  A; 
To  which  add  two  Drams  of  Camphire,  rubbed  with  a 
few  Drops  of  Oil  of  Almonds,  and  then  it  is  called  the 
Camphorated  white  Ointment. 

There  is  a  very  different  Ointment  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Re¬ 
gia ,  under  the  fame  Title,  and  which  too  is  ordered  at  Pleafure 
to  be  camphorated  :  But  that  hath  not  been  thought  worth  any 
one’s  Prefcription,  fince  Avicen  likewife  directs  one  under  the 
fame  Name,  which  the  Auguftane  Difpenfatory  hath  got,  where¬ 
in  Litharge  is  made  an  Ingredient,  and  the  White  of  Eggs 
beat  into  it ;  but  that  alfo  now  is  quite  laid  afide.  That  which 
is  here  retained  is  attributed  to  Rhafes,  whole  Compofitions  are 
generally  more  uniform,  and  Ample,  than  any  of  the  Arabians. 
But  our  wholefale  Dealers  in  Medicine,  have  learned  grievoully 
to  corrupt  it,  by  ufing  Hog’s  Lard,  for  the  Oil  of  Rofes,  and 
Wax,  which  greatly  fruftrates  the  Intention  of  the  Medicine  as 
a  Cooler  ;  infomuch,  that  it  may  not  be  unworthy  the  par¬ 
ticular  Care  of  a  Prefcriber,  to  enquire  into  this  Matter,  when 
any  Strefs  is  laid  upon  this  Medicine,  which  is  the  moft  com¬ 
monly  ufed  of  any  of  this  Intention.  Quincy's  Notes. 

The  Vnguentum  Album ,  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory ,  is 
fomething  different  from  the  preceding. 

Take  of  unripe  Oil  Olive  three  Pints ;  of  Cerufs,  a  Pound  ; 
of  white  Wax,  nine  Ounces  ;  and  mix  them  together  ac¬ 
cording  to  Art,  fo  as  to  make  an  Unguent. 

ALBUMOR  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  the  fame  a* 
Albumen,  The  IVhite  of  an  Egg. 

ALBUMEN.  The  IVhite  of  an  Egg.  . 

As  the  White  of  the  Egg  fupplies  the  Fcetus  of  Birds  with  its 
firft  Nourilhment,  and  bears  a  great  Analogy  to  the  Serum  of 
the  Blood,  it  becomes  a  Matter  of  fome  Importance  to  be  Well 
acquainted  with  its  Nature. 

The  Albumen ,  fays  Fabricius,  called  the  Ovi  Albus  Liquor  by 
Pliny  ;  Ovi  Candidurn ,  by  Celfus  ;  Ovi  Albor ,  by  Palladiiu ; 
Ovi  Album ,  and  Albamentumy  by  Apicius  ;  by  Ariftotle,  «« 
;  by  Anaxagoras,  ZptO©*  the  Milk  of  Birds.  It  is 

a  cold, 


a  cold,  vifcous,  white  Liquor  of  the  Egg,  differing  in  Confi¬ 
dence,  for  towards  the  acute  and  obtufe  Parts  of  the  Egg,  it  is 
more  liquid,  in  other  Parts  of  a  more  denfe  Confidence,  and 
likewife  in  Didributiori,  being  more  copious  towards  the  obtufe, 
than  towards  the  acute  Part  of  the  Egg,  and  more  copious  in 
this  lad,  than  in  the  other  Parts  of  the  Egg,  furrounding  and 
covering  the  Vitellus,  or  Yolk,  oh  all  Sides. 

I  have  not  only  obferved  this  Difference  in  the  Albumen 
of  an  Egg,  but  alfo  that  there  are  two  Albumens  different 
from  each  other,  and  involved  in  their  proper  Membranes : 
Of  thefe,  one  is  very  thin  and  liquid,  the  other  more  denfe  and 
vifcous,  and  of  a  fomewhat  whiter  Colour  ;  but  in  old  and 
dale  Eggs,  after  fome  Days  Incubation,  inclining  to  a  Yellow. 
As  this  fecond  Albumen  covers  the  Vitellus  or  Yolk  on  all  Sides, 
fo  it  is  itfelf  furrounded  by  the  other  external  Liquid.  That 
thefe  two  Albumina  are  diftindt,  will  thus  appear  :  If  you  take 
off  the  Shell,  and  penetrate  both  the  adjacent  Membranes,  you 
will  fee  the  Liquid  and  exterior  Albumen  immediately  all  run 
out  ;  but  though  thefe  Membranes  are  opened,  and  reclined  on 
each  Sides  upon  the  Difh,  yet  the  interior  and  denfer  Albumen 
will  keep  its  Place  and  globous  Figure,  as  being  circumfcribed 
within  its  proper  Membrane,  which  is  fo  fine,  as  not  to  be 
difeerned  by  the  naked  Eye.  If  you  cut  this  Membrane,  the  fe¬ 
cond  Albumen  will  ihftantly  fly  out  on  all  Sides,  and  lofe  its  round 
Figure,  juft  as  when  you  cut  a  Bladder  the  contained  Liquor 
hurfts  out  oh  a  fudden  ;  and  when  you  break  the  Membrane  that 
holds  the  Vitellus,  the  yellow  Liquor  runs  out,  and  its  former 
Globofity  fubfides.  Harvaus  de  Generat.  Animal.  Exercit.  II. 

As  the  Eggs  of  Hens  confift  of  two  Liquors,  each  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Colour,  feparated  from  one  another  by  Membranes,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  two  Branches  of  umbilical  Veins,  one  of  which 
goes  to  the  Vitellus,  and  the  other  to  the  Albumen ,  fo  it  is  very 
probable  they  are  of  different  Natures,  and  confequently,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  different  Purpofes  :  “  The  Vitellus  of  the  Egg, 

“  fays  Ariftotle,  differs  from  the  Albumen ,  not  only  in  Colour, 
“  but  in  other  Properties.  The  Vitellus  is  condenfed  by  Cold, 
*c  the  Albumen  is  rather  liquefied.  On  the  contrary,  the  Albu- 

men  is  condenfed  by  Fire,  the  Vitellus  retains  its  Softnefs,  if  it 
“  be  not  burnt ;  and  concretes,  and  dries,  more  in  boiling, 
*c  than  in  roaftingA  When  the  Vitellus  grows  w’arm  with 
Incubation,  it  becomes  more  humid,  and  like  melting  Wax, 
or  Fat,  whence  it  takes  up  more  Space  ;  for,  as  the  Foetus  in- 
creafes,  the  Albumen  infenfibly  waftes  away,  and  condenfes  ; 
the  Vitellus,  on  thecontrary,  feems  to  have  loft  little  or  nothing 
of  its  Bulk,  when  the  Foetus  is  perfected,  and  only  appears 
more  liquid  and  humid,  when  the  Abdomen  of  the  Foetus  be¬ 
gins  to  be  formed. , 

The  Chick  in  the  Egg  is  firft  nourifhed  fiy  the  Albumen , 
and,  when  this  is  confumed,  by  the  Vitellus,  as  with  Milk. 
Therefore  the  umbilical  Procefs  of  Veins  that  goes  to  the  Albu¬ 
men ,  when  that  is  fpent,  withers,  and  breaks  off  before  the 
Birth,  leaving  no  Sign  behind  it,  but  vanifhing  evert  before  the 
lower  Belly  comes  to  be  bounded  with  an  Abdomen. 

Both  the  Albumina ,  are  defigned  for  Nutrition,  and  the 
outer  one  is  firft  confumed,  as  being  the  firft  that  receives  the 
umbilical  Branch  of  Veins,  that  vifit  the  Albumina  before  they 
enter  the  Vitellus,  which  is  the  laft  Nourifhment  of  the  Chick. 
Harveeus  de  Generat.  Animal.  Exercit.  59. 

The  Albumen  is  contained  in  concentrical  Membranes,  but 
is  not  all  of  the  fame  Confidence  ;  for  the  exterior  Part  of  it  is 
thin,  and  diffufes  itfelf  almoft  like  Water,  when  the  Mem¬ 
branes  are  broke,  whereas  its  interior  Part  is  more  vifcous. 

It  can  make  its  Way  through  the  Shell,  as  it  appears  from 
its  Wafting  by  keeping,  efpecially  if  it  is  expofed  to  a  gentle 
Heat. 

It  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  Vitellus. 

By  Incubation,  the  Albumen  becomes  thinner,  and  more 
turbid,  efpecially  on  its  upper  Part,  near  the  obtufe  End,  where 
it  is  alfo  firft  confumed  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  diminilhed  towards 
the  {harp  End  of  the  Egg,  till  at  laft  nothing  of  it  is  left,  except 
a  white  cretaceous  Subftance  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Shell. 

The  Albumen  of  a  fecundated  Egg  is  as  fweet  and  free  from 
Corruption,  during  all  the  Time  of  Incubation,  as  it  is  in  a 
new-laid  Egg.  Edinburgh  Medical  Ejjays. 

Boerhaave  has  given  fome  Experiments  on  the  White  of  an 
Egg,  and  immediately  afterwards,  nearly  the  fame  Experiments 
on  the  Serum  of  Blood,  with  a  View  of  (hewing  the  Similitude 
there  is  betwixt  the  two  Subftances  juft  mentioned.  Thefe  I 
{hall  infert  in  this  Place,  as  they  will  contribute  much  to  our 
Information,  with  refpedl  to  many  Things  relative,  not  only 
to  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  but  alfo  to  the  Effedls  of  Heat  upon  nu¬ 
tritious  Juices. 

Experiments  upon  the  Whites  of  Eggs',  in  order  to 
prove  them  neither  Alcaline,  Acid,  nor  in  any  Degree 
Acrimonious. 

Put  fome  Whites  of  new-laid  Eggs,  well  cleared  from  their 
Shells,  Membranes,  and  Yolks,  into  clean  glafs  Veffels.  Into 
each  of  thefe  pour  different  Acids,  then  (hake  and  mix  them 


Well  together,  and  there  will  not  in  any  of  them  appear  the  leait 
Sign  of  an  Eftervefence.  Put  into  another  Glafs,  wherein  is  a 
Portion  of  the  fame  Whites  of  Eggs,  a  fixed,  and  into  another 
a  volatile  Alcali,  and  you  will  find  them  continue  perfedtly  at 
Reft,  without  difeovering  the  leaft  Tendency  to  Ebullition. 

If  the  frefh  Whites  of  Eggs  are  put  into  a  Cucurbit,  and  di- 
ftilled  with  a  Heat  of  a  hundred  Degrees,  an  infipid  Water 
corhes  over,  which  contaihs  nothing  in  the  leaft  fpirituous.  If 
thefe  Whites  of  Eggs  are  applied  to  the  Eye,  or  the  bare  Nerves, 
they  do  not  excite  the  leaft  Degree  of  Pain;  they  fcarcely  affedt 
the  Organs  of  Smell  ;  applied  to  the  Tongue,  they  tafte  perfect¬ 
ly  infipid,  and  inert,  and  to  the  Touch  they  feel  vifeid*  and  mu¬ 
cous,  without  the  leaft  Indication  of  Activity. 

Remarks. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  frefn  White  of  an  Egg,  nei¬ 
ther  an  Alcali,  nor  an  Acid  exifts,  nor  any  Thing  formed  by  a 
Combination  of  thefe  two  together.  But  it  is  a  thick,  viferd  Li¬ 
quid,  utterly  inert,  and  perfectly  infipid.  It  appears,  however, 
that  by  this  truly  animal  Fluid,  within  the  Space  of  twenty-one 
Days,  and  in  a  Heat  of  ninety-three  Degrees,  a  Chicken  is 
formed  by  Incubation  under  the  Hen,  which  weighs  fnore  than 
an  Ounce,  and  this  from  a  Body  fo  fmall,  that  it  fcarcely  weighs 
the  hundredth  Part  of  a  Grain.  Here  then  we  find  a  Fluid 
different  from  all  others,  out  of  which,  by  the  Application  of  re- 
quifite  Caufes,  Fibres,  Membranes,  Veffels,  Vifcera,  Mufcles, 
Bones,  Cartilages,  all  the  Parts  both  tendinous,  and  ligamentous, 
the  Beak,  Claws,  and  Feathers,  and  all  the  Humours  contained 
in  all  thefe  are  produced.  And  yet  in  this  Liquid  we  find  a 
Softnefs  and  Inactivity,  without  the  leaft  Appearance  of  any 
Thing  either  acid,  alcaline,  or  fpirituous,  or  any  Difpofition  to  ari 
Effervefcence.  And  indeed,  if  there  fhould  happen  any  Effer- 
vefcence,  the  Egg  muff  unavoidably  burft.  The  whole  Sub¬ 
ftance  therefore  confifts  of  fuch  a  Matter  as  has  been  deferibed, 
and  demonftrates  to  us  frotn  how  tenacious  and  inactive  a  Mafs 
all  the  Parts  of  the  Chicken,  both  folid  and  fluid,  may  be  formed. 
And  yet  this  very  Subftance,  by  a  fomewhat  greater  Degree  of 
Heat,  is  rendered  abfolutely  unfit  for  the  Production  of  a  Chicken, 
it  fcarcely  bearing  a  hundred  Degrees  to  any  good  Purpofe,  whilft 
a  little  lefs  proves  equally  prejudicial,  fewer  than  eighty  Degrees 
not  being  fufficient. 

The  ingenious  Malpighi  has  demonftrated,  that  this  White  of 
the  Egg  is  not  a  Liquid  every  where  equally  fluid,  like  the  Se¬ 
rum  of  the  Blood,  which  circulates  through  the  Veffels  of  the 
Body,  but  that  it  is  a  Subftance  compofed  of  many  mem¬ 
branous  Bags  which  are  diftineff,  and  filled  with  their  proper 
Fluids  almoft  in  the  fame  Manner  as  we  obferve  the  vitreous  Hu¬ 
mour  of  the  Eye  to  be  formed.  And  hence  thofe  Waves,  as  it 
were,  concentric  to  the  Sacculus  Colliquamenti,  by  which  the 
nutritious  Juice  being  gradually  attenuated,  is  at  laft  (trained  in¬ 
to  the  Amnios  of  the  Chicken. 

Experiment  tending  to  fhew  the  Analogy  betwixt  the 
Serum  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Whit  e  of  an  Egg. 

If  Blood,  .drawn,  with  a  free  Stream  from  a  young  Perfon.  in 
Health,  whilft  faffing,  is  immediately  fet  to  reft  in  a  clean  Vef- 
fel,  it  foon  fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  two  Parts,  a  concreted 
folid  Cake,  and  a  fluid,  yellowifti,  thin. Serum,  which  perpetual¬ 
ly^  increafes  for  a  confiderable  Time,  whilft  the  Mafs  remains 
without  Motion.  Let  this  Serum  be  feparated  from  the  red  con¬ 
creted  Part  as  accurately  as  is  poflible,  and  divide  it  into  feparate 
clean  Veffels.  Into  one  Portion  of  it  pour  fome  of  the  ftron- 
geft  Vinegar  ;  into  another  Spirit  of  Salt ;  into  a  third  Spirit  of 
Nitre  ;  and  into  a  fourth  Oil  of  Vitriol  ;  and  you  will  obferve 
that  neither  of  the  Mixtures  difeover  the  leaft  Effervefcence. 

To  a  Portion  of  Serum  in  another  Veffel  add  a  fixed  Alcali,- 
and  to  another  a  volatile  Alcali ;  and  the  Confequence  will  be, 
that  in  both  Cafes  they  will  remain  perfectly  at  Reft,  without 
the  leaft  Conflict,  or  Appearance  of  Ebullition. 

This  Serum  has  a  Tafte,  which  is  mild,  and  but  very  little  in¬ 
clinable  to  Saltnefs.  It  diffufes  a  Smell  which  is  difagreeable, 
but  by  no  Means  acrid  or  very  adtive.  If  a  Drop  of  it  is  in- 
ftilled  warm  into  the  Eye,  it  excites  no  painful  Senfation,  but  is 
one  of  the  molt  fpeedy  Lenients  in  Inflammations  and  Wounds 
of  that  Part.  And  if  it  is  applied  to  the  Nerves  laid  bare  ift 
Ulcers,  or  Wounds,  it  is  fcarcely  perceived. 

Remarks; 

This  plaftic  Serum  is  foft  and  inert,  perfectly  like  the  White 
of  an  Egg ;  and  as  out  of  that  are  formed  all  the  Parts  of  a 
Chicken,  fo  this  furnifties  all  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body  with 
Nutriment. 

Experiments  on  the  Whites  of  Eggs  with  hot 

Water. 

If  an  Egg  is  expofed  to  a  continual  Heat  of  eighty  Degrees,- 
the  White  foon  lofes  its  Tenacity  and  Thicknefs,  and  becomes 
fo  fubtile  as  to  perfpire  through  the  great  End,  where  the  Mem¬ 
branes  being  feparated  from  the  Shell,  are  depreffed  towards  thd 
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Yolk,  and  form  a  large  Cavity.  The  other  Part  of  the  White 
at  the  fame  Time  will  be  diflblved,  grow  thin  and  ichorous 
nor  will  it  afterwards  harden  with  the  Heat  of  bo, hng  Water 

but  becomes  foetid,  putrid,  and  very  acrid,  and  deftroys  the 

Stamina  of  the  Chicken.  ir  ,  , 

The  frefti  White  of  an  Egg  thrown  into  Water  heated  to  a 

hundred  and  fixty  Degrees,  lofes  its  Pcllucidity  grows  white 
and  opake,  and  becomes  concreted  into  one  thick,  fciffile  Mafs 
Or  if  into  Water  boiling  in  a  g  afs  Urinal  you  drop  a  little 
White,  it  will  be  coagulated  furprifingly,  even  during  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  boiling  Fluid,  though  it  is  agitated  about  by  it  to 
every  Side.  Or,  laftly,  if  you  put  a  whole  Egg  into  Water 
as  hot  it  will  be  hardened  in  the  fame  Manner.  Hence  there¬ 
fore  it  appears,  that  this  Coagulation  does  not  anfe  from  any 
I  ofs  of  the  Liquid  of  the  White,  diffipated  by  this  Heat,  but 
from  the  true  A&ion  of  the  Fire  applied  in  fuch  a  Degree  ;  for 
it  happens  in  the  Middle  of  the  Water.  And  if  you  put  the 
White  into  a  large  Quantity  of  cold  Water,  it  will  harden  and 
feparate  itfelf  from  the  Water  as  foonas  it  begins  to  be  near  boil- 

in'  if  an  Ejrg-  is  boiled  till  it  is  very  hard,,  and  you  then  accurate¬ 
ly  feparate  the  White  from  the  Membranes,  Tread,  Yolk,  and 
Sacculus  Colliquamenti,  and  lay  it  in  a  glazed  Baffin,  it  begins 
gradually  to  fweat,  as  it  were,  and  to  be  refolved  into  a  lubtile 
Liquid,  which  appears  of  a  watery  Nature,  but  is  a  moft  pene¬ 
trating  Solvent,  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  Body  of  Myrrh  and 
trther  Subftances,  that  are  otherwife  diflblved  with  Difficulty. 

Remarks. 

By  this  Experiment  then  we  learn,  how  that  Matter  is  dif- 
nofed  with  Regard  to  Heat,  out  of  which  all  the  animal  Parts 
without  Exception  may  be  formed  in  a  fhort  Space  of  Time. 
We  fee  here  that  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat  diflolves  it,  that 
a  greater  coagulates  it,  and  that  a  lefs  again  refolves  it,  when 
it  is  coagulated.  All  thefe  Things  therefore  are  owing  to  de¬ 
termined  Degrees  of  Heat,  without  a  proper  Regard  to  which 
nothing  can  be  afferted  that  will  always  here  hold  true.  And  it 
will  appear  ftill  farther,  that  a  Heat  exceeding  two  hundred 
twenty- four  Degrees  will  attenuate  and  dilTolve  this  Coagula¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  a  lefs  Heat.  Hence,  therefore,  let  us  be 
warned  to  conclude  more  cautioufly  concerning  the  diffolving  or 
coagulating  Power  of  Fire  with  Regard  to  plaftic,  nutritious 
Humours,  or  the  Degrees  of  Heat  neceffary  to  attenuate,  putre¬ 
fy,  infpiflate,  or  again  refolve  them. 
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the  EffeCis  of  fuch  a  Heat  would  be  firft  ffinfible  in  the  Head  and 
Lungs,  becaufe  their  proper  Actions  would  be  firft  difturbed. 

Examination  of  the  White  of  an  Egg  with  Al- 

c  o  h  o  L . 

Put  the  White  of  an  Egg  into  a  tranfparent  Veflel,  upon 
which  pour  fome  of  the  pureft  Alcohol  of  Wine,  in  fuch  a 
Manner  that  it  runs  very  gently  down  the  Sides  upon  the  White  ; 
and  this  do  very  carefully,  that  you  may  evidently  perceive  that 
every  Part  of  the  Surface  becomes  coagulated,  as  the  Alcohol 
touches  it,  whilft  the  lower  Part  ftill  continues  liquid  and  pel¬ 
lucid.  Then  {hake  them  gently  together,  the  Coagulation  ftill 
fpreads  with  the  Alcohol  ;  and  by  fhaking  them  thoroughly,  and 
mixing  them  well  together,  the  White  is  intirely  coagulated. 
If  the  Alcohol  is  heated  before  the  Experiment  is  made,  the 
Coagulation  is  effeded  in  a  greater  Degree,  and  the  fame  EffeCt 
is  produced,  by  ftiaking  the  Albumen ,  and  Alcohol  together  with 
Rapidity,  the  Heat  and  Motion  here  promoting  the  Coagula¬ 


tion. 


Remarks. 


Hence  it  appears,  that  the  pureft  vegetable  Spirits  coagulate 
that  plaftic  Matter  which  is  the  Bafis  of  Nutrition  ;  and  certain¬ 
ly  in  that  Inftant  of  Time  it  becomes  abfolutely  unfit  to  per¬ 
form  its  Office.  This  Admixture,  however,  of  Alcohol  pre- 
ferves  the  White  from  Putrefa&ion.  How  much  then  docs  the 
plaftic  Matter  of  Animals  tend  towards  Coagulation  ?  What 
unexpected  Powers  does  the  too  great  Depuration  of  fome  Bo¬ 
dies  produce  in  them  ?  AVine  will  fuffer  itlelf  to  be  mixed  with 
this  White ;  the  Alcohol  produced  from  it  becomes  coagulated 
with  the  coagulated  White-;  and  yet  Alcohol  diluted  with  a 
pretty  deal  of  Water  will  not  coagulate  it. 

Examination  of  the  Serum  of  the  Blood  with  Al¬ 
cohol. 

To  Serum,  contained  in  a  tranfparent  Glafs,  pour  fome  very 
pure  cold  Alcohol,  and  immediately,  in  thofe  Parts  which  it 
touches,  the  Serum  begins  to  grow  turbid,  white,  and  opake. 
Shake  them  together,  the  fame  Thing  happens  throughout,  and 
the  Whole  becomes  coagulated,  though  not  fo  ftrongly  as  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  but  in  Pieces,  cohering  lefs  firmly  together. 
If  Alcohol  is  mixed  with  it  very  hot,  the  Coagulation  becomes 
much  more  folid.  When  the  Serum  is  coagulated  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  by  Alcohol,  it  will  never  grow  putrid,  but  may  be  kept  for 
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Experiments  on  the  Serum  of  the  Blood  with  hot 

Water. 

Pour  Serum  of.  the  Blood  into  clean  Water,  boiling  on  the 
Fire,  it  immediately  grows  white,  and  a  Kind  of  Coagulation  is 
formed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Water.  In  this  Property,  there¬ 
fore,  Serum  agrees  with  the  White  of  an  Egg,  though  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  White  of  an  Egg  forms  a  more  folid  Coagula¬ 
tion  than  the  Serum  of  the  Blood. 

Remarks. 

Hence  then  the  EffeCts  of  Heat  upon  Serum  of  the  Blood  are 
manifeft  ;  hence  alfo  we  may  learn  how  boiling  Water  aCts  upon 
the  Humours  when  it  is  applied  to,  and  confequently  burns  the 
Parts  of  a  living  Body.  It  is  plain,  that  by  that  Means  nei¬ 
ther  the  faline  Parts,  nor  the  Oils  of  the  Blood  are  rendered  vola¬ 
tile. 

Examination  of  the  Serum  of  the  Blood  with  a  dry 

Heat. 

Take  fome  Serum  of  Blood,  put  it  into  a  clean  Veflel,  and 
gradually  expofe  it  to  the  Fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  fmoke,  that 
Part  which  is  in  ContaCl  with  the  Veflel,  will  grow  opake  and 
white,  and  coagulate ;  and  thus  proceeding  fucceffively,  the 
whole  Serum  will  at  laft  be  hardened  into  a  white,  tenacious, 
opake,  feiffile  Mafs,  lying  in  Waves,  as  it  were,  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Surface,  perfeCfly  folid,  of  a  mild  Tafte,  like  that  of 
the  White  of  a  boiled  Egg,  and  almoft  without  Smell.  If  this 
Mafs  is  kept  in  the  open  Air,  a  thin  watery  Liquid  gradually 
exfudes,  perfe&ly  in  the  fame  Manner  again,  as  it  happens  in  the 
boiled  White  of  an  Egg.  And  here,  if  the  Coagulation  is  made 
with  a  proper  Degree  of  Fire,  that  is,  with  fuch  a  one  as  will 
juft  effeCt  it,  and  no  more,  it  will  then  harden  without  any 
Empyreuma,  without  expelling  any  Salt,  and  without  the  leaft 
Appearance  of  an  Alcali.  When  it  is  once  confolidated  in  this 
Manner,  it  can  fcarcely  be  by  any  other  Means  refolved. 

Remarks. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  in  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat,  not  much 
exceeding  a  hundred,  all  our  Humours  will  be  reduced  into 
Mafies,  that  will  not  be  able  to  pafs  through  their  Veflels.  A 
Heat  therefore,  of  a  little  above  a  hundred  Degrees,  arifing 
either  from  an  internal  or  external  Caufe,  cannot  be  fupported  in 
the  human  Body,  bccaufe  it  would  utterly  flop  the  Circulation 
0f  the  Humours,  and  confequently  caufe  immediate  Death.  And 


Remarks. 

Here  then  we  obferve  a  farther  Analogy  betwixt  the  Serum 
of  our  Blood,  and  the  White  of  an  Egg  ;  that  is,  in  their  Coa¬ 
gulation  by  Alcohol.  That  the  Serum  is  not  confolidated  by 
the  Alcohol  into  fo  denfe  a  Mafs  as  the  White  of  an  Egg,  feerns 
to  be  owing  to  the  original  greater  Solidity  of  the  White.  For 
the  White  which  contains  all  the  Matter  of  Nourifhment  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  Chicken,  fo  long  as  it  continues  inclofed  in 
the  Shell,  has  nothing  putrid  in  it,  nor  is  it  much  diluted  ; 
whereas  the  Serum  of  the  Blood  contains  both  urinous  Particles, 
and  a  large  Portion  of  Water;  but  Alcohol,  diluted  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  will  not  condenfe  the  Serum  in  fuch  a  Manner,  nor  even 
the  White  of  an  Egg.  Hence  we  may  learn  the  Efficacy  of 
pure  Alcohol  upon  our  Blood,  for  it  condenfes  it  like  Fire,  and 
preferves  it  from  a  fpontaneous  Corruption,  on  both  which  Ac¬ 
counts  it  is  the  moft  ready  Styptic  we  are  acquainted  with,  at 
the  fame  Time  that  it  prevents  Putrefaction,  producing  a  very 
thin,  indeed,  but  folid  Efchar.  For  if  a  Tent  dipped  in  the 
pureft  Alcohol  made  fealding  hot,  is  applied  to  a  bleeding 
Wound,  prefled  on  pretty  ftrongly,  covered  with  a  Piece  of 
Hogs-Bladder  foftened  with  Oil,  and  therl  fecured  with  a  pro¬ 
per  Bandage,  the  Haemorrhage  will  be  immediately  flopped, 
and  the  whole  Dreffing  may  be  kept  on  for  the  Space  of  three 
Days,  in  which  Time  the  Veflels  generally  coalefce,  being  very 
much  contracted  and  confolidated  by  the  Alcohol.  Thus  then 
does  Alcohol  coagulate  all  our  thicker  Fluids,  contraCt  the  fibrous 
Parts  into  a  hard  dry  Coalition,  and  defend  both  of  them  from 
the  PutrefaCtion  they  are  naturally  difpofed  to.  A  famous  In- 
ftance  of  this  is  communicated  by  that  excellent  Phyfician, 
Samuel  Cabelliau,  in  a  Leg  that  was  perfectly  fphacelated,  which 
by  the  Help  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  and  alcoholifated  Spirits  of 
Juniper,  was  preferved  from  Extirpation  for  the  Space  of  fix 
Months,  without  any  farther  PutrefaCtion.  Eph.  Germ.  Dec.  3* 
An.  5  and  6.  p.  495.  But  thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  that  are  com- 
pofed  of  exceeding  fine  Veflels,  foon  grow  hard  in  Alcohol,^  to¬ 
gether  with  their  contained  Humours.  No  Wonder  therefore, 
that  thofe  poor  Wretches  who  ufe  this  Alcohol,  though  fome- 
what  diluted,  too  freely,  fhould  be  obnoxious  to  fuch  terrible 
Diforders  of  the  Nerves,  and  Polypufes  in  the  Blood. 

The  frefti  Whites  of  Eggs  refolved  by  Dist  illation. 

Boil  fome  new-laid  Eggs  in  clean  Water,  till  they  are  hard, 
and  then  accurately  feparate  the  Whites,  and  chop  them  to 

Pieces.  Put  thefe  into  a  clean  glafs  Cucurbit,  and  fitting  on  an 
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Alembic  Apply  a  Receiver.  Place  the  whole  Cucurbit^  in  a 
Bath  of  Water,  and  urge  it  by  fucceffive  Degrees,  till  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Bath  keeps  conftantly  boiling.  By  this  Means  there 
do  not  appear  any  Streaks  like  thofe  of  Spirits,  but  there 
comes  off  a  fimplc  Water  difcovering  itfelf  in  dewy  Drops, 
and  that  in  fuch  an  incredible  Quantity,  as  to  rife  to  nine 
Tenths  of  the  whole  Weight  of  the  original  Mafs.  Continue 
patiently  this  Diftillation  with  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water,  till 
not  a  Drop  more  of  this  Liquor  will  rife.  This  Water  then, 
upon  Examination,  difcovers  no  Sign  of  any  Oil,  Salt,  or  Spi¬ 
rits  in  it.  It  is  very  pellucid  and  inlipid,  except  that  towards 
the  latter  End  it  taftes  a  little  bitterilh,  and  is  almoft  inodor¬ 
ous,  except  that  at  laft  it  fmells  a  little  empyreumatical.  Nor 
does  there  appear  the  leaft  Sign  of  any  Alcali,  though  exa¬ 
mined  by  proper  Experiments;  nor  by  any  Trial  does  it  dif- 
cover  an  Acid.  A  very  fmall  Quantity,  in  Proportion  to  what 
Was  put  in,  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbit,  each  Frag^ 
ment  being  contracted  into  a  fmall  Bulk  from  their  former  Magni¬ 
tude;  and  they  are  of  a  golden  Colour,  efpecially  in  thofe  Parts 
which  were  in  Contact  with  the  Glafs,  but  yet  they  are  tranfpa- 
rent,  like  ftained  Glafs.  When  taken  out  of  the  Cucurbit, they 
appear  to  be  light,  hard,  and  perfectly  brittle,  fo  that  they  break 
with  a  Noife  like  Glafs,  and  have  a  flight  empyreumatical  Smell, 
and  a  bitterifh  Tafte,  occafioned  by  the  Fire,  but  are  by  no  Means 
either  alcaline  or  acid.  ' 

Fill  a  glafs  Retort  one  Third  full  with  the  Fragments  above- 
mentioned,  apply  a  large  Receiver,  place  the  Retort  in  a  Sand- 
heat,  carefully  lute  the  Joint,  and  then  diftil  with  fucceffive 
Degrees  of  Fire  to  the  very  greateft,  called  a  fuppreffing  Heat. 
By  this  Means  a  pinguious,  oily  Spirit  arifes,  which  runs  down 
in  Streaks,  and  at  the  fame  Time  a  volatile  Salt  fixes  itfelf 
to  the  Sides  of  the  Receiver,  confiderable  in  Quantity,  with 
Regard  to  the  dried  Fragments,  but  little  in  Comparifon  of  the 
whole  Whites  before  the  Water  was  drawn  ofF.  Laft  of  all, 
befides  a  light  gold-coloured  Oil,  mixed  with  the  former  Parts, 
there  comes  over  a  black,  thick,  pitchy  Oil  ;  and  vvhen  this 
laft  Oil  is  forced  out  by  the  extreme  Torture  of  the  Fire,  then 
the  Earth  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  ftill  intimately  united 
with  its  ultimate,  exceeding  tenacious  Oil,  rarefies,  puffs  up, 
and  rifes  to  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  and,  if  it  happens  to  be 
filled  too  full,  enters  into  the  Neck,  and  cboaks  it  up,  and 
hence  has  fometimes  caufed  the  Veffels  to  burft,  not  without 
Danger  to  the  Operator.  Continue  the  Operation  till  nothing 
more  comes  over.  The  firft  oily,  pinguious  Spirit  appears 
ilrongly  alcaline,  by  every  Mark  ;  thus,  upon  being  mixed  with 
an  Acid,  it  caufes  a  very  violent  Effervefcence.  By  Rectification 
It  is  refolved  into  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt,  an  Oil,  and  an  inert 
foetid  Water.  The  Salt  that  adheres  to  the  Sides,  is  perfectly 
alcaline,  very  acrid,  fiery,  oily,  and  volatile,  and  the  laft  Oil 
is  acrid,  cauftic,  and  remarkably  foetid.  The  Earth  that  re¬ 
mains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  is  exceeding  black,  (hining, 
light,  rare,  and  brittle,  ai\d  has  a  foetid  Smell  from  the  empy¬ 
reumatical  Oil  that  is  united  with  it,  and  a  bitter  Tafte  from 
the  fame.  If  this  is  burnt  in  an  open  Fire,  it  leaves  a  little 
fixed,  white,  infipid,  inodorous  Earth,  from  which  no  Salt  can 
be  procured,  exhibiting  only  an  exceeding  fubtile  Powder* 

Remarks. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  White  of  an  Egg  contains  a 
very  large  Proportion  of  Water,  but  that  it  has  in  it  not  the  leaft 
Portion  of  an  Alcali,  which  will  rife  even  with  a  Heat  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  Degrees.  That  Matter  therefore,  which  by  a 
greater  Degree  of  Heat  is  converted  into  a  volatile  Alcali,  is 
not  by  one  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  Degrees,  though  very 
confiderable,  difpofed  either  to  be  alcaline  or  volatile.  Hence 
therefore  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there  is  no  volatile  Salt  na¬ 
turally  contained,  in  it  ;  for,  in  Chymiftry,  that  is  called  a  vo¬ 
latile  Salt  which  is  more  fo  than  Water,  and  rifes  with  a  much 
lefs  Degree  of  Fire.  Nor  do  we  difcover  any  Spirit,  that  rifes 
with  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water  ;  nor  any  Oil  that  fuffers  itfelf 
to  be  feparated  by  the  fame;  nor  indeed  is  the  Refiduum,  after 
the  watery  Part  is  drawn  off,  f0  altered  by  this  Adion  of  the 
Fire,  as  to  give  the  leaft  Indication  of  its  containing  any  Salt ; 
but,  the  more  liquid  Parts  being  expelled,  it  fpontaneoufly  acquires 
the  Appearance  of  a  brittle  Glafs.  By  this  Experiment  there¬ 
fore,  we  learn,  that  a  volatile  Salt  may  be  produced  from  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  but  does  not  naturally  exift  there  in  that 
Form  ;  for  when  this  Salt  is,  by  a  proper  Degree  of  Fire  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  Mafs,  and  become^  volatile,  it’ will 
then  rife  with  a  Heat  of  fixty  Degrees,  though  it  was  not  to 
be  raifed  before  by  one  of  three  hundred.  That  Volatility 
therefore  is  not  natural  to  the  Salt  of  the  Albumen ,  but  is 
communicated  to  it  by  Fire ;  and  this  is  true  alfo  with  Re- 
fpecl  to  its  alcaline  Quality.  And  hence  we  difcover,  the  tena¬ 
cious  Adhefion  of  the  Oil  to  the  more  fixed  Parts  of  the  White 
whilft  the  Water  is  feparated  from  them, very  eafily  ;  and  we 
alfo  fee,  that  an  animal  Coal  will  never  part  with  all  its  Oil  in 
a  clofe  Veflel,  but  that  it  adheres  fo  obftinately  to  the  terreftrial 
Elements,  that  no  Fire,  except  in  the  open  Air,  can  deftroy 
the  Union.  From  what  has  been  faid  then,  we  may  been- 
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of  an  Egg,  from  which  *11  the  Parts  of  the  Animal  are  after¬ 
wards  produced.  ^ 

Putrefaction  of  the  Whites  of  Eggs. 

Sound  Eggs,  or  their  Whites,  when  kept  in  a  Heat  of  feventy 
Degrees,  01  upwards,  beg^n  in  a  few  Days  to  be  attenuated, 
grow  feetid,  diffolve,  and  putrefy,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  if 
the  Eggs  are  whole,  they  begin  to  grow  empty  about  the  large 
End,  and,  if  they  are  then  boiled,  will  not  harden,  but  retain 
their  Fluidity.  And  this  Change  happens  much  fooner  in  thofe 
Eggs  which  are  impregnated,  than  in  thofe  which  are  not ; 
for  in  thefe  the  greateft  Part  of  the  putrid  Moifture  exhales, 
fo  that  at  laft  the  whole  Shell  almoft  is  filled  only  with  Wind 
or  Air.  If  you  continue  to  keep  the  Eggs  or  Whites  in  the 
fame  Degree  of  Heat,  at  laft  all  the  Parts  grow  furprifingly 
PutL^5  ,and  alcaline,  caufe  an  Effervefcence  with  Acids,  and, 
in  Diftillation  the  firft  Part  that  rifes  from  them  is  an  alca- 
line  Spirit,  and  an  alcaline  Salt,  exa&ly  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
in  putrefied  Urine.  If  theWffiite  is  fuftered  to  putrefy  in  the 
open  Air,  it  becomes  almoft  totally  volatile,  exhaling  in  Pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Putrefadiion  advances,  and  at  laft  leaving  nothing 
behind  but  a  few  Skins,  all  the  reft  being  diffipated  into  the 
Air.  In  all  thefe  Experiments  there  is  never  generated  the  leaft 
Portion  of  Acid. 
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If  a  little  Quantity  of  Egg,  putrefied  t6  fuch  a  Degfee,  as  to 
become  of  an  alcaline  Nature,  is  taken  into  the  human  Body, 
it  produces  there  very  extraordinary  Effedls,  exciting  a  Naufea^ 
Horror,  Vomiting,  great  Uneafineft,  a  Diarrhoea,  and 
Gripings,  inflaming  the  Bile,  and  exciting  Heat,  Thirft,  and 
a  Fever,  and  by  its  putrid  Exhalation  only  it  induces  a  Hor¬ 
ror,  Naufea,  and  Vertigo,  and  wonderfully  diffolves  the  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Body  like  a  peftilential  Poifon.  This,  therefore, 
we  know  to  be  the  Nature  of  that  Matter,  which  is  nearly  in  a 
State  fit  to  being  changed  into  all  the  Parts  of  an  animal  Body. 
Reft  only,  and  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat  as  has  been  fpecified,  pro¬ 
duce  all  thefe  Qualities  in  that  Subftance.  Hence  therefore  we 
learn  its  fpontaneous  Alteration  and  Corruption.  But  it  is  far¬ 
ther  very  fui’prifing,  that  if  an  impregnated  Egg  is  digefted  in 
a  proper  Stove,  with  a  Heat  of  ninety-two  Degrees,  the  Parts 
that  are  attenuated  and  altered  by  this  Heat,  are  fpent  for  the 
Space  of  twenty-one  Days  in  nourifhing,  increafing,  and  per¬ 
fecting  a  Chicken,  in  which  there  does  not  appear  any  Thing 
alcaline,  feetid,  or  putrid.  Here  then  the  Phyfician  may  ob- 
ferve  fome  very  wonderful  Phaenomena ;  for  by  Reft,  and 
a  certain  Degree  of  Heat,  a  Subftance  from  thick  becomes 
thin;  from  tenacious,  liquid  ;  from  inodorous*  feetid;  froni 
infipid,  of  a  fracid,  very  acrid,  abominable  Tafte ;  from  ex¬ 
ceedingly  mild,  cauftic  ;  from  non-alcaline,  extremely  alca¬ 
line  ;  whilft  the  latent  Oil  which  was  fweet,  grows  extremely 
putrid.  Thefe  Experiments  are  made  in  particular  upon  the 
Whites  of  Eggs,  the  other  Parts,  where  it  could  be  done, 
being  accurately  feparated  from  them,  becaufe  the  White  alone 
is  that  Matter  which  fupplies  the  Embryo  with  Nourifbment, 
all  the  other  Parts  affifting  only  to  the  Alteration  of  the  White, 
that,  when  it  is  changed  in  a  proper  Manner,  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  Carina  of  the  Chicken  that  is  to  be  brought  to  Perfec¬ 
tion  by  it. 

Putrefaction  of  the  Serum  of  Blood'. 

cerum  put  into  a  tall  open  Glafs,  and  expofed  to  a  Heat  of 
feventy  Degrees,  will  grow  every  Hour  more  and  more  thinj 
fo  as  in  the  Space  of  three  or  four  Days  to  be  quite  refolved  and 
famous.  At  the  fame  Time  alfo,  from  being  almoft  inodorous* 
it  becomes  feetid,  and  exhales  a  cadaverous  Stench  ;  from  being 
infipid,  it  acquires  a  fracid,  rancid,  acrid,  abominable  Tafte  ; 
and,  ir  it  is  kept  in  this  Degree  of  Heat  a  few  Days,  it  grows; 
alcaline,  putrid,  and  intolerable  to  our  Senfcs,  evidently  dif¬ 
covering  its  alcaline  Nature,  by  raifing  an  Effervefcence  with' 
Acids.  If  it  is  committed  under  thefe  Circumftances  to  Di¬ 
ftillation,  it  yields  the  firft  Time  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt^ 
exadlly  like  the  White  of  Eggs,  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner. 

Remarks'. 

Hence  then  we  obferve,  that  Serum,  when  expofed  to  the 
Obfervation  of  our  Senfes,  by  Reft,  and  the  Degrees  of  Heat 
mentioned,  becomes  fpontaneoufly  thinner.  When  it  ftag- 
nates  therefore  in  the  obftru&ed’  Veflels  of  a  fick  Perfon,  by 
a  gentle  Heat,  and  Time,  it  diffolves  of  itfelf,  and  often 
opens  the  Veflels  it  had  obftruefed.  Hence  in  acute  inflam¬ 
matory  Diforders,  when  the  Body  is  reduced  to  a  moderate 
Heat,  in  a  certain  Number  of  Days,  the.obftru&ing  Matter  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  circulating  in  its  Veffels,  as  in  Practice  is 
every  Day  obferved.  During  the  Alterations  the  Serum  under¬ 
goes  in  this  Experiment,  it  never  becomes'  acid,  whatever  the 
greateft  Artifls  write  to  the  contrary,  but  always  grows  putrid. 
Nor  do  we  ever  obferve  the  leaft  Sign  of  Fermentation,  what- 
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ever  Arts  tire  made  Ufe  of  in  order  to  raife  one,  but  a  deter¬ 
mined  Putrefa&ion  only.  It  muft  indeed  be  confefled,  that 
by  thus  putrefying  it  rarefies  and  produces  an  elaftic  Air  that 
flies  oft'  from  it,  but  not  one  that  is  fermentative,  and  fpirituous. 
Nor  are  there  any  fermented  inflammable  Spirits  generated  by 
this  Putrefaction,  but  putrid  Spirits*  of  another  Kind,  which 
are,  however,  volatile,  and  capable  of  taking  hire.  lor  Ex¬ 
crements,  clofe  flopped  up  in  a  Jakes*  and  compreffed  together, 
have  fometimes  conceived  a  ftrong  inteftine  Motion,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  have  exhaled  an  extremely  feetid  Vapour,  which, 
upon  the  Application  of  a  Candle,  has  burft  out  into  a  violent 
Flame.  From  the  fame  Caufe  fometimes  a  Heat  and  Rarefac¬ 
tion  have  been  excited  in  a  dead  human  Body,  about  the  Abdo¬ 
men  only,  and  that  not  very  eonftderable.  From  what  has  been 
faid  then,  the  Phylician  may  learn  the  fpontaneous  Degene¬ 
ration  of  the  Humours,  when  they  ftagnate,  either  in  their 
Vefiels,  or  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Body  when  extravafated. 
By  acid,  compound,  faline,  and  fpirituous  Bodies,  however,  this 
Putrefaction  may  be  prevented. 

By  the  foregoing  Experiments,  which  feem  made  with  great 
Judgment  and  Accuracy,  we  are  taught  that  a  great  Similitude 
exifts  betwixt  the  Albumen  of  an  Egg,  and  the  Serum  of  the 
Blood.  Now,  as  the  White  of  an  Egg  has  all  the  Requifttes 
to  the  Formation  of  an  animal  Body,  that  is,  to  Nutrition, 
when  properly  applied  by  the  vital  Actions  to  the  Parts  which 
require  it,  and  this  without  any  previous  Digeftion  by  the 
Stomach,  it  muft  neceffarily  be  one  of  the  moft  proper  Ali¬ 
ments  in  the  World,  in  morbid  Cafes,  where  the  digeftive  Or¬ 
gans  are  relaxed  and  weak,  where  the  Fibres  of  the  whole 
Body  want  a  due  Tenfton,  and  Elafticity,  and  where  con- 
fequently  Reftoratives  are  indicated.  But  in  order  to  anfwer 
any  good  Purpofe  in  this  View,  it  muft  be  given  frefh,  raw, 
and  without  the  Application  of  the  leaft  Heat,  for  Heat,  as 
appears  by  the  foregoing  Experiments,  renders  it  unfit  for 
Nutrition  ;  the  genial  and  plaftic  Warmth  of  the  Body  being  , 
all  that  is  required  to  apply  it  to  the  Parts  which  require 
Nouriftiment. 

It  is  to  be  given  in  a  little  Milk  and  Water,  or  Broth,  or 
may  be  taken  alone,  well  feparated  from  the  Yolk. 

It  is  recommended  for  many  medicinal  Purpofes,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  following  Quotations. 

The  raw  Albumen ,  or  White  of  an  Egg,  refrigerates,  flops 
up  the  Pores;  inftilled  into  the  Eyes,  mitigates  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  there ;  prevents  Puftules  from  rifing  after  Scalds  or 
Burns,  if  the  Place  be  immediately  anointed  with  it.  It  keeps 
the  Face  from  Sun-burning;  applied  with  Frankincenfe,  as  an 
Anacollema,  to  the  Forehead,  it  reftrains  Defluxions  ;  mixed 
with  Wine,  Honey,  and  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  applied  in  Wool, 
it  mitigates  an  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes.  Supped  raw,  it  is 
good  again  ft  the  Bite  of  the  Serpent  Hsemorrhois.  Ufed  with 
the  leaft  Degree  of  Warmth,  it  is  effectual  in  Corrofions  of 
the  Bladder,  Ulcerations  of  the  Kidnies,  Roughnefs  of  the  Af- 
pera  Arteria,  Vomiting  of  Blood*  and  Diftillations,  or  Deflu¬ 
xions,  on  the  Breaft.  Diof coride j,  L.  2.  C.  155. 

The  White  of  an  Egg  has  a  refrigerating,  aftringent,  and 
agglutinating  Quality. 

It  is  frequently  ufed  for  Rednefs  of  the  Eyes,  to  conglutinate 
Wounds,  mixed  with  common  Bole,  and  in  FraCtures.  It  is  of 
Service  alfo  in  Anacollemas.  See  Anacollema. 

Hippocrates  preferibes  three  or  four  Whites  of  Eggs  in  Fevers 
for  Refrigeration,  and  the  Expulfion  of  the  morbific  Matter. 

The  Yolk  of  an  Egg  is  endued  with  an  anodyne,  maturating 
digefting,  and  relaxing  Virtue.  Hence  it  is  very  often  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  Clyfters,  and,  mixed  with  a  little  Salt,  is  commonly 
applied,  in  a  Walnut-fhell,  to  the  Navels  of  Infants  in  order 
to  loofen  the  Belly. 

They  make  a  Drink  of  it,  which  the  German  Women  com¬ 
monly  ufe  in  Child- bed  ;  they  call  it  Seif.  It  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  two  or  four  Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  one  Meafure  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  with  half  a  Meafure  of  Wine  (more  or  lefs)  ;  boil 
them  very  well  together,  in  order  for  drinking.  Schroder , 
Pharmaccp.  Med.  Chy. 

Sydenham  advifes  the  WEites  of  Eggs  as  a  good  Gargarifm  in 
a  Quinfey,  in  the  following  Manner  : 

Take  of  diftilled  Waters  of  Plantain,  red  Rofes,  and  Frog- 
fpawn,  of  each  three  Ounces  ;  the  Whites  of  three  Eggs, 
beat  to  a  Liquor;  white  Sugar,  three  Drams ;  mix  them 
together  for  a  Gargarifm. 

ALBURNUM.  The  white,  foft  Part  of  Wood  next  the 
Bark.  Artificers  call  it  the  Sap,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
Heart,  which  is  harder,  and  of  a  deeper  Colour. 

ALBURNUS  AUSONII,  is  a  little  River  Fifh  which  re- 
fembles  an  Anchovy  ;  with  a  little  Head,  its  Eyes  in  Proportion 
large  and  red,  its  Back  fomewhat  green,  and  its  Belly  white, 
with  two  Lines  on  t$e  Sides. 

It  is  efteem’d  aperitive.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

It  is  efteemed  a  very  ordinary  Fifh.  Fhe  Flclh  is  flabv. 
It  is  taken  Notice  of  by  Aldrovandus. 


ALBUS.  A  Sort  of  very  ordinary  Fifh  taken  Notice  ofbv 
Aldrovandus,  and  Gefner.  The  Flefh  is  hard,  and  difficult  to 
digeft.  Gefher  calls  it  Capita  Lacujlris. 

ALBUS  FLUOR,  or  Fluxus.  See  Fluor  Aleus. 
ALCADP.  White  Ink.  Rulandus.  Jobnfon  calls  it  Alcad y. 
ALCAFIEL.  Antimony.  Rulandus. 

ALCAHEST.  This  is  an  arbitrary  Word  derived  from  no 
Language,  and  coined  by  Paracelfus,  to  exprefs  an  umverfal 
Menftruum,  or  Solvent,  as  Helmont  explains  it.  As  the  Dif- 
coverv  of  fuch  a  JMenftruum  would  be  of  infinite  Importance  to 
Medicine,  the  Sentiments  of  the  principal  Authors  who  have 
wrote  about  it,  feem  to  deferve  Confideration.  But  I  am  for- 
r y  to  lay,  that  we  are  left  at  laft  much  in  the  dark,  with  Lefpedt 
to  this  grand  Arcanum. 

After  the  elder  Van  Helmont  had  publifLed  his  Writings^  the 
Chymifts  began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Hiftory  ol  a  iccret, 
Imiverfal  Menftruum,  which  Paracclius  was  faid  to  have  pof- 
feffed,  and  which  he,  according  to  his  extravagant  Way,  called 
the  Alcahejl.  If  any  fuch  I  hing  was  ever  known  to  Man,  as 
Helmont  lolemnly  avers  it  was,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  efteem¬ 
ed  the  moft  excellent  Gift,  that  the  Divine  Being  ever  beftow- 
ed  on  Mankind,  either  with  refpedt  to  Chymiftry,  or  any 
other  Art ;  for  without  Difpute  it  would  be  infinitely  a  greater 
Treafure  than  the  Philofophers  Stone,  and  much  more  defira- 
ble,  as,  by  the  Help  of  it,  might  eafily  be  obtained,  the  moft 
certain  Inftruments,  both  of  Health  and  Riches,  This,  with 
a  great  deal  of  Reafon,  was  the  Opinion  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who, 
after  infinite  Diligence,  and  much  Skill  thereby  acquired, 
could  fcarcely  believe  the  Exiftence  of  fuch  a  Menftruum,  fo 
far  was  he  from  arriving  at  a  Knowledge  of  it.  The  greateft 
Chymifts,  however,  have  fo  far  depended  upon  the  Authority 
of  Helmont,  that  they  fpeak  of  it  as  a  ft  hing  he  was  certain¬ 
ly  acquainted  with.  And  here  Impoftors  have  taken  the  Op¬ 
portunity  of  cheating  People  curious  of  fuch  Kind  of  Arcana  : 
Prudent  Men  have  always  remained  in  Sufpence,  not  daring  aB- 
folutely  to  pronounce  any  Thing  either  one  Way  or  other, 
concerning  it.  For  thefe  Reaforis,  I  (hall  give  an  hiftorical 
Account  of  this  Affair,  juft  as  it  is,  that  is,  as  it  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  Writings  of  thofe  Authors,  who  alone  have 
wrote  of  this  Menftruum ;  that  at  leaft  we  may  know  the  Opi¬ 
nions  of  thofe,  who  tell  us,  they  have  poffeffed,  and.  made  Ufe 
of  this  Arcanum.  Every  Thing,  however,  that  Authors  have 
faid  on  this  Subject,  has  been  borrowed  from  Helmont  alone  ; 
for,  from  what  Paracelfus  himfelf  wrote  of  the  Alcahejl ,  no  Mor¬ 
tal  would  ever  have  thought  of  any  fuch  Thing,  had  not 
Helmont  given  the  Hint,  that  fuch  great  Myfteries  w7ere 
couched  under  this  uncommon  Word.  As  I  am  not  Mafte'r 
of  this  Chymical  Secret,  all,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  is,  by 
carefully  examining,  and  faithfully  comparing  one  Paffage  with 
another,  to  lay  before  you  what  is  to  be  found  in  thefe  Au¬ 
thors  upon  the  Subjedt  of  the  Alcahejl.  And  if  thefe  were  real¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  it,  and  defign  that  one  who  ftudied  their 
Writings  attentively,  fhould  find  it  out,  I  know  no  better 
Way  of  fearching  for  it,  than  that  which  I  have  propofed.  By 
this  Means,  at  leaft,  any  one  who  is  inclined  to.fet  about  this 
grand  Work,  may  know  what  Matter  he  muft  make  Ufe  of, 
by  what  Inftruments  he  muft  operate,  and  in  what  Method  he 
muft  proceed,  that  he  may  not  lofe  both  his  Labour  and  his 
Money.  And  it  will  have  this  farther  Advantage,  that  it  will 
fecure  us  from  being  cheated  by  the  Artifices  of  itinerant  Impof¬ 
tors,  whofe  confident  Boafts  of  Things  they  are  not  in  th.e 
leaft  acquainted  with,  render  this  Caution  to  the  unwary  and 
credulous,  in  fome  Degree  neceffary  ;  for  thefe  Pretenders  may 
be  eafily  detected  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Dodtrine  of  Paracelfus,  and  Van  Helmont. 

Firft,  let  us  confider  the  Name  Alcahest.  This  "Word, 
before  Paracelfus,  no  Body  ever  made  Ufe  of,  not  even  among 
the  Chymifts.  And  even ‘he  himfelf,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  difeover,  never  ufed  it,  but  in  one  Paffage,  and  that  in  his 
Treatife,  De  Viribus  Membrorum ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  6.  where  there 
are  thefe  Words  :  4  The  Liquor  Alcahejl  is  of  wonderful  Effica- 
4  cacy  in  comforting,  {Lengthening,  and  preferving  the  Liver, 

4  and  confequently  preferves  againft  Dropfies,  and  all  Sorts  of 
4  Diftempers,  which  arife  from  Diforders  of  the  Liver.  The 
4  Procefs  for  its  Preparation  is  by  Refolution  after  Coagulation, 

4  and  by  coagulating'  again  into  a  tranfmuted  Form  ;  as  the 
4  Procefs  of  coagulating,  and  refolving,  teaches.  And  if  it  fe- 
4  parates  its  like,  it  becomes  a  Medicine  for  the  Liver,  fuperior 
4  to  all  Medicines  ;  fo  that,  if  the  Liver  itfelf  were  to  burft  and 
4  difl'olve,  this  Medicine  would  fupply  its  Place,  as  well  as  if  it 
4  had  never  been  burft  or  diffolved/  Whoever  therefore  apply 
4  themfelves  to  Phyfic,  ought  to  ufe  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to 
4  be  Mafters  of  the  Preparation  of  the  Alcahejl ,  that  they  may  be 
4  able  to  avert  many  Difeafes  that  arife  from  the  Liver.’  So 
that  Paracelfus  never  made  Ufe  of  this  Word  but  twice,  and 
that  only  in  this  Place  ;  nor  is  there  the  leaft  Mention  of  any 
fuch  Thing,  either  before  or  after,  that  I  could  find,  by  acare- 
ful  Examination  ofall  his  Works.  No  Mortal,  therefore,  from 
what  he  faid  upon  this  Head,  would  ever  have  thought  of  this 
grand  Arcanum,  had  not  Helmont  afterwards  added  his  Intei- 
pretation.  .  ‘  The 
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The  Derivation,  therefore,  of  this  new  Word,  thus  coined 
by  Paracellus,  was  examined  into.  And  upon  confidering, 
that  it  was  ufual  with  him  to  conceal  common  Words  by  the 
Tranfpofition  of  their  Letters,  it  was  imagined  that  was  the 
Cafe  here;  though  fometimes  he  formed  ftrange  Words,  by 
joining  the  Beginnings  of  different  Words  together.  Thus, 
when  he  would  have  you  make  Ule  of  (Tartarus)  Tartar,  to 
refolve  the  Saburra  in  the  Spleen,  he  fays,  take  Sutratar ,  L.  II. 
De  Fir.  Mcmb.  C.  y.  And  again,  when  for  Difeales  peculiar  to 
the  Kidnies,  he  preferibes  Saffron,  which,  from  its  golden  Co¬ 
lour,  the  Chymifts  called  Aroma  Pbilofopborum ,  he  fays,  thefe 
Dijiempers  are  cured  by  Aroph.  Lib.  1 1,  de  Fir.  Memb.  Cap.  io. 
Hence,  therefore,  fome  have  thought,  that  Alcabeji ,  fignified 
Alcati  eji.  Rolf  tic.  Epb.  Germ.  D.  12.  Ann.  6,  y.  Rulandus  in 
his  Lexicon,  Glauber  ;  and  hence  fuppofed,  that  it  has  always 
an  Alcali  for  its  Bafts,  which  is  then  faturated  with  a  proper 
Acid.  Others  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  it  was  called  Alca- 
heji ,  that  is,  Staltzgeiji ,  becaufe  if  the  Alcabeji  is  the  fame  with 
the  Circulatum ,  they  imagined  it  was  made  from  Sea  Salt,  coa- 
.gulated,  refolved,  and  coagulated  into  a  tranfmuted  Form. 
But  again,  others  fufpe&ed,  that  it  was  called  Alcabeji ,  quafi 
Algeif ,  or  a  perfectly  pure  fimple  Spirit :  This  they  thought  its 
Procefs  of  Coagulation,  Refolution,  and  Coagulating,  feemed 
to  teach  us.  And  laftly,  there  is  Faber’s  Opinion,  who  fays, 
it  is  a  pure,  mercurial,  metalline  Spirit,  which  is  fo  united  with 
its  own  proper  Body,  that  hence  two  become  one  Body,  that  is 
infeparable,  and  indeftructible.  Epb.  Ger?n.  D.  n.  Ann.  8. 
App.  3.  This,  then,  being  all  we  can  learn  from  the  Etymolo¬ 
gy,  let  us  pafson  to  the  Terms,  and  fee,  if  by  comparing  them 
together,  we  can  get  any  farther  Light  into  it.  Paracelfus  him- 
felf  has  left  us  no  fynonymous  Name,  but  Helmont  has  a  great 
many  ;  and  therefore  thefe  we  will  now  examine.  And  in 
fhort,  we  have  no  other  Affiftance,  befides  the  Authority  of  Van 
Helmont  alone,  who  declares,  ‘  that  the  very  fame  Bottle  was 
4  delivered  to  him.’ 

That  I  may  explain  Helmont’s  Doctrine  of  the  Alcabeji ,  fo 
far  as  it  is  poffible  to  render  it  intelligible,  I  will  give  the  princi¬ 
pal  Paffages  in  this  Author,  where  it  is  mentioned,  or  any 
Thing  faid  relating  to  it,  and  then  {hall  give  the  Sentiments 
'  of  Boerhaave,  by  way  of  Commentary. 

4  I  know  a  Water,  which  I  do  not  care  to  difeover,  by 
4  Means  of  which,  all  Vegetables  are  changed  into  a  diftillable 
4  Liquor,  without  the  lead:  Faeces  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs ; 

*  which  Liquor  being  diftilled,  with  the  Addition  of  Alcalis, 

4  is  reduced  into  iniipid  elementary  Water.  Helmont.  Complex- 
4  ionum  atque  Mifionum  elementalium  Figmentum ,  Set 1.  2y. 

4  I  put  of  oaken  Coals,  and  a  certain  Water,  an  equal  Quan- 
4  tity,  in  a  Glafs  hermetically  flopped.  In  three  Days,  all  the 
4  Coals  were  turned,  by  the  Heat  of  a  Bath,  into  two  diapha- 
4  nous  Liquors,  differing  in  Gravity  and  Colour,  which  being 
4  diftilled  by  Sand,  with  two  Degrees  of  Heat,  the  Bottom  of 
4  the  Glafs  appeared  as  clean,  as  when  it  came  new  from  the 
4  Glafs-houfe  ;  and  foon  after,  the  two  Liquors  afeended  in  a 
4  Bath-heat  both  together,  equiponderating  the  Mafs  of  Coals; 

4  but  the  diffolving  Liquor  remained  at  the  Bottom,  keeping  its 
4  own  Weight  and  Virtues.  Moreover,  the  two  Liquors, 

4  mixed  with  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Chalk,  by  a  third  Diftil- 
4  lation,  afeended  almoft  with  their  firft  Weight,  and  with  all 
4  the  Qualities  of  Rain-water.  Therefore  the  Gas  of  the  Coals, 

4  which  does  not  exhale,  except  the  Veffel  be  open,  and  vehe- 
4  mently  heated,  together  with  its  Afhes,  are  no  other,  ma- 

*  terially,  than  meer  Water.  For  the  feminal  Property  of  the 
4  Concrete  which  remains  in  the  Gas,  by  Length  of  Time,  and 
4  the  Cold,  perifhes,  and  the  Gas  returns  to  its  original  Water. 
Helmont.  ib.  Self.  29. 

4  I  thought  on  a  Method  how  to  transfer  all  my  Tribulations 
4  on  the  Heads  of  Nero  and  Tiberius ;  and  being  greatly  fa- 
4  tigued,  I  was  on  a  fudden  wonderfully  refreftred  and  Comforted; 

4  and  falling  into  a  Kind  of  Slumber,  I  found  myfelf  in  a  Pa- 
4  lace  fuperior  to  human  Architecture,  where  was  an  exalted 
4  Throne,  environed  with  an  inacceffible  Light  of  Spirits.  He 
4  that  fat  on  the  Throne  was  called  Eji,  and  his  Footftool  Na- 

4  hire.  The  Keeper  of  the  Gate  was  named  Vnderfanding , 

4  who,  without  fpeaking  a  Word,  reached  me  out  a  Book; 

4  Election  from  Darknefs ,  the  Title  of  which  was,  The  Bud  of 

4  the  Rofe  not  yet  opened.  And  though  the  Door-keeper  fpoke 
4  not  a  Word,  I  knew  I  muft  eat  it  ;  I  held  forth  my  Hand 
4  therefore,  took  it,  and  eat  it,  and  it  was  of  an  auftere  and 
4  earthy  Savour,  fo  as  almoft  to  flop  my  Larynx,  and  it  was 
4  with  much  Time  and  Difficulty  that  1  got  it  down.  When 
4  I  had  fo  done,  I  fancied  my  Head  to  be  diaphanous ;  after 
4  which  came  another  Spirit  of  a  higher  Order,  and  gave  me  a 
4  Cup,  in  which  was  comprehended  in  a  Word,  Ignis  Aqua , 

4  a  Name  purely  fimple,  Angular,  indeclinable,  infeparable, 

4  immutable,  and  immortal.  Poteftas  Medicaminum.  Self.  3. 

4  It  is  the  Arbor  Vita,  the  Tree  of  Life  alone,  that  can  re- 
4  ftore  loft  Strength,  and  make  Life  flow  on  for  a  certain  Space 
4  of  Time.  But  the  Difficulty  of  preparing  lies  in  this,  that 
4  the  Wood  [the  Cetim]  muft  be  refolved,  without  a  Refo- 
4  lution  of  its  Virtues,  by  fuch  a  Warmth  as  that  of  Sol 
‘  Martius,  as  far  as  its  Ens  Primum.  For  it  is  on  account  of 
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*  thefe  Qualities  that  it  is  endued  with  3  fermentative  Faculty 
4  of  preferving  and  feafoning,  with  free  Ingrefs  into  ofir  firft 
4  conftituent  Principles  ;  and  infinuatirig  itfelf,  through  the  Or- 
4  gans,  into  the  Familiarity  of  our  natural  Spirits.  Now  the 
4  Liquor  obtained  by  fuch  a  Refolution  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the 
4  Vital  Cedar,  together  with  its  feminal  Property,  and  that 
4  which  is  formative  of  long  Life.  For  the  whole  Mafs  of 
4  Wood  is  refolved  into  a  Liquor,  which  Mafs,  if  it  were  other- 
4  wife  diftilled,  would  undergo  Tranfmutation,  and  become  a 
4  new  Creature  ;  which  is  fufficiently  proved  by  diftilling 
4  Aqua  Vitae  from  Grains  of  Corn  or  Lees  of  Beer ;  and  alfo 
4  by  Oil  diftilled  from  Wood,  and  even  hom  the  Oil  of  Olives 
4  itfelf.  Th<?  Manner  of  Preparation  is  as  follows  : 

4  Refolve  Fragments  of  the  Wood  Cetim  with  an  equal 
4  Weight  of  the  Liquor  Alcabeji ,  in  a  fealed  Glafs,  over  a  gen- 
4  tie  Heat ;  and  within  a  Week  you  will  fee  all  the  Wood  dif- 
4  lolved  into  a  milky  Liquor.  About  the  fifteenth  Day  there 
4  will  fwim  at  the  Top  diftintftly  two  Sorts  of  Oil,  which  will 
4  increafe  in  Quantity  for  a  Month,  and  their  Separation  ap- 
4  pear  more  obvious.  Then  feparate  the  Oil  from  the  Water 
4  by  manual  Operation,  and  diftil  the  Water  in  a  Bath,  and  the 
4  Liquor  Alcabeji  fhall  remain,  with  its  firft  Weight  at  the  Bot- 
4  tom.  But  digeft  the  Water  and  Oil  for  three  Months  in  a 
4  gentle  Heat,  and  all  the  Oil  (hall  take  the  Nature  of  Salt,  and 
4  mix  itfelf  with  the  Water.  This  is  the  Ens  primum  Cedri. 
Hehnont.  Arbor  Fites. 

4  The  higheft  and  moft  dignified  of  all  Salts,  is  what  has 
4  attained  the  utmoft  Degree  of  Purity,  and  Subtilty,  which 
4  pervades  all  Things,  is  the  only  Thing  that  whilft  it  a£ts,  re- 
4  mains  itfelf  immutable,  and  which  refolves  all  at  Pleafure  by  a 
4  ready  Obedience,  triumphing  over  rebellious  Matter,  with  as 
4  rpuch  Eafe,  as  warm  Water  melts  and  volatilifes  Snow.  Hel- 
mont .  Potefas  Medicaminum.  Self.  24. 

4  I  am  taught  by  fpagyric  Theorems  that  a  fmall  Liquor 
4  may  be  prepared,  which  fnall  keep  the  Conftitutions  of  Sim- 
4  pies  uncorrupted  without  any  other  Seafoning.  Helmont. 
Pbarmacopolium.  Self.  34. 

4  Alcabeji  reduces  all  the  tangible  Bodiesof the  Univerfe  to  their 
4  firft  Life,  without  any  Change  in  itfelf,  or  Dimunition  of  its 
4  Virtues,  and  can  be  changed  or  fubjugated  by  none  but  its 
4  Equal.  Helmont.  Ignota  Attio  Regiminis.  Self.  II. 

4  None  ever  cured  the  Leprofy,  who  had  not  firft  obtained 
4  the  Liquor  Alcahef ,  which  being  fo  tedious  in  Preparation,  no 
4  Man,  though  he  underftands  the  Art,  will  ever  arrive  at 
4  the  Poffeffion  of  it,  except  whom  the  Moft  High,  by  fpecial 
4  Grace,  fhall  conduct  thither  ;  For  he  muft  be  elected  by  a 
4  peculiar  Privilege,  and  be  otherwife  qualified,  in  order  to 
4  obtain  fo  extraordinary  a  Medium,  by  which  all  fenfitive 
4  and  infenfitive  fublunary  Things  are  equally  penetrated,  even 
4  to  the  feminal  and  intrinfic  Root  of  the  Primum  Ens  ; 

4  whence  it  puts  all  Things  under  Subjection  to  it,  and  changes 
4  them  without  Reaction  of  the  Patient,  or  Depauperation  of 
4  the  Agent,  and  is  therefore  the  fame  in  Number,  Weight; 

4  and  Activity  after  the  thoufandth  Action,  as  after  the  firft* 
Helmont  de  Lithiaf.  Self.  27.  de  Fcbribus.  1 1 . 

4  Take  of  the  Ludus  or  Cevilla  Paracelfi,  and  the  Liquor  At- 
4  caheji ,  each  one  Pint.  Diftil  off  the  Alcabeji ,  and  the  firft 
4  Time  all  the  Ludus  will  be  changed  into  a  Salt  which  will 
4  run  down  in  a  glafs  Plate  fet  in  a  moift  Place,  without  any 
4  earthy  Refiduum,  and  the  defluent  Liquor  will  be  of  a  yel- 
4  low  Colour,  and,  being  hermetically  flopped,  will  rife  in 
4  fmall  Bubbles,  like  Froth,  and  fwim  at  the  Top  in  the 
4  Form  of  green  melted  Fat.  And  this  is  the  Altholizoim 
4  correctum  of  Paracelfus,  and  the  Gall  of  the  Earth.  But  the 
4  Man  who  thinks  he  can  attain  it  by  an  Addition  of  Salt-petre, 

4  or  the  like,  muft  know  that  fuch  Salts,  how  often,  or  how 
4  carefully  foever  they  are  mixed  with  the  Ludus,  the  Salts 
4  will  only  all  run  down,  and  leave  the  Earth  in  Dregs,  in  the 
4  Plate.  But  the  Ludus  ought  to  be  all  tranfmuted  into  the 
4  tin&ured  Sal  Volatile,  referving  nothing  of  its  Adjuncft,  the 
4  Alcabeji ,  which,  as  well  as  the  Ludus,  preferves  its  former 
4  Weight,  and  the  Ludus  keeps  its  mineral  Virtues,  which 
4  were  beftowed  on  it  by  the  great  Creator.  This  is  an  ex- 
4  tremely  difficult  Operation,  not  as  to  the  Preparation  of  the 
4  Ludus  but  of  the  Alcabeji.  Helmont.  de  Lithiaf.  Self.  23. 

4  The  Liquor  Al'cabef ,  Ens  primum  Salium,  Lili,  the  firft 
4  Metal,  the  Mercurius  Diaphoreticus,  or  the  Aurum  Horizon- 
4  tale;  one  of  thefe,  which  fo  ever  it  be  (for  they  all  confpire 
4  as  Uhifons  in  Confanguinity  of  one  Diffolvent)  is  fufficient  to 
4  cure  all  Difeafes.  Helmont.  Refpondet  Author .  Self.  1. 

4  The  Arcana  of  Paracelfus  are, 

1.  4  The  Tincfture  Lili,  reduced  from  an  immature  Elec- 
4  trum  to  a  Vinum  Vitae,  one  Part  of  which  is  the  firft  Me- 
4  tal,  the  other  the  E {fence  of  the  Members. 

2.  4  The  Mercury  of  Life,  the  intire  Offsping  of  Stibium, 
which  abfolutely  cures  all  nervous  Diftempers. 

3.  4  The  Tincture  Lili,  an  Antimonial  Preparation,  of  the 
4  fame  Virtues  with  the  preceding,  but  weaker. 

4.  4  The  Mercurius  Diaphoreticus,  which  is  fweeter  than 
4  Honey,  and  fixed  by  the  Fire,  has  all  the  Properties  of  the 
4  horizontal  Sun.  It  will  perform  all  that  the  Phyfician,  or 

G  g  g  Surge- 
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*  Surgeon  can  wifh,  as  to  the  healing  Part ;  but  is  not  fo 

*  powerful  in  Renovation,  as  the  preceding  Preparations. 

5.  «  His  Alcahef  is  more  eminent,  that  immortal  Liquor, 

*  that  immutable  rcfolving  Water. 

6.  4  His  Sal  circulate,  which  reduces  all  tangible  Bodies  to 

*  the  Liquor  of  their  Concretes. 

7.  ‘Then  follow  the  Element  of  Fire  out  of  Copper,  the 
«  Element,  or  Milk  of  Pearls  ;  but  the  Effcnces  of  Gems,  and 

*  Herbs,  are  far  inferior  to  the  foregoing. 

8.  ‘  Laftly  volatile  Salts  carry  in  them  the  precife  Particu- 
e  larity  of  Herbs  and  Stones,  but  attain  pot  to  the  Efficacy  of  U- 

<  niverfals.  But  the  Salt  of  Coral,  which  is  the  only  Cathartic 

<  amona  them,  cures  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  Bladder,  Larynx  and 

*  Reins&bv  Purging  }  and  even  extirpates  the  Gout. 

<  jt  ;s  common  Mercury  from  which  the  Liquor  Alcahef 
4  is  once  diftilled,  and  refides  at  the  Bottom  coagulated  and  pul- 
4  verSe  neither  increafed  or  diminifhed  in  Weight.  The 
4  Water  of  the  Whites  of  Eggs  is  to  be  cohobated  with  this 
4  Powder,  till  it  has  acquired  the  Warmth  of  Coral.’  Helmont. 

Arcana  Paracel/:.  r  ,  , rr  , 

In  the  fir  ft  Place  Van  Helmont  calls  it  limply.  Water  ;  tel¬ 
ling  us  that  he  4  Knew  a  Water  which  he  muft  not  difeover, 

4  by  the  Mediation  of  which  all  Vegetables  might  be  tranf- 
4  muted  into  a  diftillable  Liquor,  without  the  leaft  Faeces  re- 
4  mainingat  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel.’  And  he  farther  _tel  s 
us  that  ‘  He  mixed  together  a  certain  Water  and  Coals 
4  made  from  Oak,  in  an  equal  Quantity,  and  digefted  them 
4  with  a  Bath-heat,  in  a  Glafs  hermetically  doled.  He  calls 
the  fame  a  thick  Water ,  for  he  fays,  ‘  that  in  the  fecond 
4  Book  of  the  Maccabees,’  Chapter  the  Firft,  there  is  Mention 
made  of  a  ‘  Thick  Water,  which  was  a  perpetual  Fire,  and 
4  perhaps  not  unlike  his  Water.’  And  he  in  another  Place  calls 
it  a  fiolvent  Water ,  when  he  fays,  ‘  The  Liquor  Alcaheji  is  an 
4  immutable,  folvent  Water’.  But  he  came  ftill  nearer  the 
Thing,  when,  in  one  Word,  he  called  it  [Igms  Aqua )  Fire 
Water:  for  whilft  he  is  giving  an  allegorical  Account  how 
he  came  by  his  Knowledge,  he  pretends  4  He  received  a  Bottle 
4  in  which  there  was  Ignis  Aqua,  of  one  Word  only,  a  Name 
4  perfedly  fimple,  fingular,  indeclinable,  infeparable,  and  lm- 
4  mortal.’  And  again  he  calls  it,  4  A  Latex  reduced  to  its 
4  leaft  Atoms  poffible  in  Nature.’  But  he  very  frequently  calls 
it  a  Liquor.  4  By  the  Addition  of  the  Liquor  Alcaheft  of  Pa- 
4  racelfus,  may  be  known  how  much  any  Vegetable  contains 
4  of  either  Luminary.’  And  he  calls  it  alfo  the  folvent  Li¬ 
quor.  All  thefe  Things,  therefore,  feem  to  intimate,  that  this 
Arcanum  was  of  a  moift,  liquid  Form,  like  a  Sort  of  a- 
ter.  In  another  Place,  as  a  Synonymon,  he  makes  ufe  of 
the  Fire  of  Hell ;  for  he  fays  exprefly,  by  the  ‘Fire  of  Hell, 

4  which  is  the  Liquor  Alcaheft  of  Paracelfusk  Original  band 
4  refills  both  Art  and  Nature,  nor  can  by  any  Means  be  made 
4  to  recede  from  its  Conftancy,  except  by  an  artificial  in- 
4  fernal  Fire,  in  which  artificial  Fire,  Sand  becomes  Salt.’ 
If  Helmont,  therefore,  in  this  Appellation  has  followed  Para- 
celfus,  by  this  we  may  know  what  the  Alcaheft  was,  becaufe 
Paracelfus  himfelf  has  wrote  of  this  infernal  Fire. 

Afterwards,  Helmont  fays,  ‘  This  is  a  molt  excellent  and 
4  happy  Salt,  which  has  arrived  to  the  utmoft  Degree  of  Pu- 
4  rity  and  Subtilty  that  Nature  will  admit  of.’  And,  for  this 
Reafon,  he  feems  to  call  it,  the  ‘  Em  primum  Salium ,  the 
4  Sal  Circulars;  and  the  *  Sal  Circulatus  Paracelf:  of  which 
he  made  Mention  in  his  Book,  de  Renovatione  &  Ref  aura - 
tione.  If,  therefore.  Van  Helmont  has  a£ted  candidly  and  ho- 
neftly  in  this  Affair,  we  may  from  thefe  fynonymous  Terms, 
and  the  Writings  of  Paracelfus,  make  an  Attempt  towards  a 
Difcovery  of  this  wonderful  Menftruum.  But  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  this,  we  muft  confider  its  Origin.  Firft,  then,  ‘  It  is 
4  never  found  fpontaneoufly  in  Nature,  for  here  Nature  is  de- 
4  ficient ;’  in  the  fame  Place  he  afferts,  ‘  That  a  Part  of  Earth 
4  may  be  homogeneoufly  reduced  into  Water  by  Art  j’  but 
ftrenuoufly  denies  at  the  fame  Time,  that  ‘  This  can  ever  be 
4  effected  by  Nature  alone,  becaufe  by  Nature  alone  no  Agent 
4  is  produced,  by  which  true  Earth  may  be  reduced  into  Salt 
4  and  Water.  Nor  is  this  Agent  produced  without  the  Affif- 
4  tance  of  Chymiftry,  which  alone  difeovers  a  Liquor  that  can- 
4  not  be  altered,  being  reduced  to  the  fmalleft  Atoms  that  are 
4  poffible  in  Nature.  Not  that  this  is  to  be  effe&ed  by  vul- 
4  gar  Chymiftry,  but  by  the  Labour  of  Wifdom.’  And  this 
Agent,  as  he  exprefly  afferts,  ‘  Is  the  ultimate,  and  moft  per- 
4  fe£f  Produ&ion  of  this  fublime  Chymiftry.  And  laftly,  he 
fays,  ‘  Chymiftry,  as  its  moft  excellent  Effe£t,  prepares  an 
4  univerfal  Solvent.  Moreover,  in  the  whole  Art  there  is 
4  not  any  Operation  more  difficult  than  the  Preparation  of 
4  the  Alcahef  ;  nor  is  there  in  the  whole  Art  any  Thing 
4  more  laborious.  Nor  can  the  Knowledge  of  this  Operation 
4  be  acquired  either  by  Reading,  or  Speculation,  but  by  a  Ful- 
4  nefs  of  Science,  and  that  too  doubly  confirmed ;  and  hence 
4  very  few  are  qualified  to  arrive  at  a  Knowledge  of  it.  Hence 
4  this  Liquor,  whofe  Preparation  is  fo  exceffively  tedious,  and 
4  difficult,  cannot  be  obtained  by  human  Underftanding  ;  for 
4  though  a  Perfon  ftiould  have  fo  much  Skill  in  the  Art,  as  to 
4  be  properly  qualified  to  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  it  j  yet 
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«  unlcfs  the  Moft  High,  by  a  fpecial  Favour,  condutfs  hhn  to 
4-it,  he  will  never  arrive  at  it  ;  for  whoever  enjoys  it,  mult  be 
4  chofen  by  a  particular  Privilege  :  tor  God  alone  is  the 
‘  Difpenfer  of  it,  for  Reafons  that  are  known  to  the  Adepts.’ 

From  this  Origin  of  the  Alcahef,  thus  delivered  by  Hel¬ 
mont,  we  may  fee  how  much  they  are  miftaken,  who  idly 
imagine,  they  (hall  be  able  to  prepare  it  with  very  little 
Trouble  Thefe  vain  Boafters  certainly  thus  difeover  both  their 
Ignorance  and  their  Diftionefty.  Nor  let  them  impofe  upon 
you  by  pretending  to  more  Things  of  the  fame  Nature  ;  for 
Helmont  abfolutely  refutes  every  Thing  of  this  Kind,  by  plain¬ 
ly  afferting,  that  ‘  As  in  the  whole  Compafs  of  Nature  there 
‘  is  but  one  Fire  (Vulcanus  Ardens )  a  burning  Fire ,  fo  there  ' 
4  can  be  but  one  Liquor,  which  will  diffolve  all  Bodies  into 
‘  their  firft  Matter,  without  any  Alteration  in  itfelf,  or  Dimi- 
4  nutionof  its  Strength  ;  as  the  Adepts  know  and  teftify.’  Being 
fecured,  therefore,  by  this  Doftrine,  I  have  been  able  to  fi- 
lence  many  ignorant  People,  rich  in  Promifes  and  Expectation, 
and  fometimes  exceedingly  artful,  for  upon  anting  them  a  few 
Queftions,  by  their  Anfwers  their  profound  Ignorance,  with 
Refpedt  to  the  Knowledge  they  boafted  of,  foon  appeared. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  into  the  itupendous  V  irtues^ 
which  are  aferibed  to  this  wonderful  and  almoft  tremendous  Ar¬ 
canum.  This 4  Menftruum  then  can  efficacioufly  exert  its  dif- 
4  folving  Power  upon  all  fenfible  Bodies  whatever,  whether 
4  Simple  or  Compound,  Volatile  or  Fixed,  Solid  or  Liquid,  Ani- 
4  mal,  Vegetable,  or  Foffil ;  even  upon  Gold  and  Mercury  them- 
4  felves,  upon  which  nothing  elfe  can  a£t,  fo  as  to  affeCt  their 
4  intimate  Parts.’  Thus  in  his  own  Way  of  Speaking,  ‘Our 
4  Mechanics  have  dif covered  to  me ,  that  all  Bodies ,  whether  rocky , 

4  fony  Subfances ,  or  Gems ,  Flints ,  Sand ,  Marcaftes ,  Clay9 
4  Earth ,  Bricks,  Lime ,  Sulphur ,  &c.  may  be  tranfmuted  into  an 
4  a  final  Salt ,  equiponderant  to  the  Body  from  whence  it  is  pror 
4  cured  :  And  Vegetables ,  Flejh,  Bones ,  Fiji), and  every  Thing 
4  like  them ,  I  have  known  to  be  reduced  by  it  into  their  three 
4  mere  Principles  :  Metals ,  however ,  on  Account  of  Anatic  Com - 
4  mixture  of  their  Seed  and  Sand ,  are  reduced  to  a  Salt  with 
4  Difficulty.  For  Sand,  or  original  Earth ,  reffs  both  Art  and 
4  Nature ,  nor  will  by  any  Help  of  Art  or  Nature  be  made  to 
4  recede  from  its  primitive  Conftancy  :  But  under  the  Power  of 
4  the  artificial  infernal  Fire  alone.  Sand  becomes  Salt,  and  at  laft 
4  Water.  Again ,  the  Alcaheft  of  Paracelfus,  by  fubtilifing  them , 

4  tranfmutes  all  natural  Bodies.'  And  in  another  Place,  4  All 
4  Bodies  are  eafily  reduced  to  Water  by  the  Application  of  the 
4  Liquor  Alcaheft  of  Paracelfus ;  even  thofe  that  otherwife  refufe 
4  to  be  refolved  into  their  three  Elements.  By  the  Help  of  this 
4  likewife  all  Vegetables  are  commutable  into  a  Liquor ,  which 
4  may  be  diftilled  without  any  Faces  remaining  at  the  Bottom  of 
4  the  Glafs,  even  oaken  Coal  itfelf.  For  one  and  the  fame  Li- 
4  quor,  Alcaheft,  perfefily  reduces  all  tangible  Bodies  in  the  Uni- 
4  verfe  to  their  firft  Life,  even  all  Poifons  themfelves,  and  dif- 
4  folves  every  Thing  befides  itfelf,  as  warm  Water  dffiolves  Snow. 

4  Oil  itfelf,  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  Cedar-wood ;  all  Kinds  of  Eli- 
4  xir  Proprietatis  ;  the  Ludus  alfo  of  Paracelfus ,  Mercury ,  Geld 
4  itfelf,  which  cannot  by  any  other  Solvent  whatever  be  radically 
4  defrayed  as  far  as  its  conftituent  Principles,  as  it  is  much  ea- 
4  fier  to  make  Gold  out  of  what  was  not  Gold  before ,  than  to 
4  produce  any  Thing  from  Gold  which  fhall  not  be  Gold.'  And 
indeed  in  this  the  whole  Fraternity  of  Adepts  unanimoufly  a- 
gree* 

Now  let  us  confider  the  Manner  in  which  the  Alcahefl  exerts 
its  Power  upon  thefe  its  Objects,  and  here  we  find  its  Efficacy 
is  always  excited  by  Fire,  and  this  applied  only  in  a  gentle  De¬ 
gree,  whether  it  a<fts  in  Digeftion,  Diftillation,  or  Cohobation. 
For  he  mixed  the  Alcahef  with  4  Coal,  made  from  Oak,  in  equal 
*  Parts,  and  digefted  them  for  three  Days  in  a  Bath-heat,  in 
4  a  Glafs  hermetically  clofed,  and  the  Solution  was  then  com- 
4  pleated.’  The  4  Sal  Circulatum,  by  Digeftion  only,  reduces 
4  every  Sort  of  Oil,  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  into  a  prodigious  diffc- 
4  rent  Form,  from  what  they  were  in  before.*  If  the  4  Alcahef 
4  is  mixed  with  an  equal  Weight  of  Cedar,  reduced  to  fmall 
4  Pieces,  and  is  expofed  to  a  kindly  Warmth  in  a  fealed  Glafs, 

4  the  whole  Wood  will,  in  a  Week’s  Time,  be  reduced  to 
4  a  milky  Liquor.’  Sometimes  too,  the  Work  is  done  by  one 
fimple  Diftillation  :  4  For  if  the  Liquor  Alcahef  is  diftilled  once 
4  only  from  common  Mercury,  it  leaves  it  at  the  Bottom 
4  coagulated,  and  pulverizable,  and  neither  increafed  nor  dimi- 
4  nilhed  in  its  Weight,  which  is  effected  in  a  Quarter  of  art 
4  Hour.’  But  fometimes  a  Cohobation  is  neceffary,  in  order  to 
accomplifh  your  Defign  ;  4  for  frequently,  when  Bodies  are 
4  converted  into  a  Salt  of  the  fame  Weight  they  were  of  be- 
4  fore,  they  muft  be  cohobated  fome  Number  of  Times  with 
4  the  Sal  Circulatus  of  Paracelfus,  before  they  will  intirely  lefe 
4  their  Fixity,  which  happens  principally  in  Metals,  Gold  in 
4  particular,  on  Account  of  the  perfe&ly  equable  Commixture 
4  of  its  Seed.  On  the  other  Hand,  if  by  one  Diftillation  on- 
4  ly  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  Ludus,  or  Cevilla  of  Paracelfus, 

4  this  Diftillation  in  fo  fmall  a  Space  of  Time  as  that  of  two 
4  Hours,  it  converts  the  whole  Stone  into  a  Salt  of  the  fame 
4  Weight.  As  for  any  other  Manner  of  applying  this  uni- 

4  verfal  Solvent,  I  can  difeover  none,  nor  does  it  appear  by 

‘any 
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4  any  Argument,  that  a  greater  Degree  of  Fire  is  rrcceffary 

*  for  the  Operation.  By  a  gentle  Agitation  of  its  Parts  thcre- 
4  fore,  excited  by  the  Fire,  it  is  capable  of  dill'olving  all  Bo- 

*  dies.  For  the  Alcahejl  itfelf  riles  in  Di filiation  with  the  fe- 

*  cond  Degree  of  a  Sand-heat.  But  it  does  not  afcend  with 

*  a  Bath-heat.’ 

But  farther,  there  was  Nothing  ever  obferved  in  all  Na¬ 
ture,  or  even  related,  that  is  more  furprifing  than  the  phv- 
fical  Effedts  which  thefe  Authors  afcribe  to  the  A<5lion  of  this 
Menftruum  :  For  it  intirely  converts  the  whole  Body  of  its 
Solvend,  into  a  Matter  which  has  neither  gained  nor  loll 
the  leall  Weight  during  the  Operation,  and  this  tranfmuted 
Matter  fecms  always  to  be  liquid  or  faline.  In  this,  however, 
there  is  fome  Diverfity  ;  *  for,  Mercury,  by  the  Action  of  the 
‘  Alcabeji ,  is  reduced  to  a  fixed  Powder,  which  is  pulverizable, 
4  refills  a  Wind-fire,  and  remains  fixed  if  mixed  with  Lead. 

*  Almofl  all  other  Bodies  are  converted  into  a  Salt  zequipon- 
4  derant  to  their  former  Mafs.  An  oaken  Coal  is  foon  changed 

*  into  two  diaphanous  Liquors,  which  differ  in  Situation  and 
‘  Colour.  Cedar- wood  is  converted  into  a  milky  Liquor  of 
4  equal  Weight  with  it,  and  then  farther  into  a  two-fold  Oil, 
‘  which  afterwards,  by  fimple  Digeflion,  are  changed  into  a 
4  a  pure  Salt,  fo  that  it  may  be  mixed  with  Water.  But 
4  the  Ludus,  or  Cevilla  of  Paracelfus,'  which  is  a  Stone  found 
4  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Schelde,  near  Antwerp,  is  within  the 
4  Space  of  two  Hours  only,  converted  by  a  gentle  Diflillation 

*  into  a  Salt  equiponderant  to  the  Concrete,  which  being 
‘  expofed  to  the  Air,  diffolves,  and  runs  into  a  Liquid  without 
‘  leaving  any  Faeces  at  all.’  From  this  whole  Account  then,  it 
is  evident,  that  this  Solution  at  the  Beginning  is  perform¬ 
ed  after  different  Manners,  but  that  at  lafl,  however,  4  it  re- 

*  duces  all  Bodies  into  a  Kind  of  Salt  that  may  be  diffolved 
4  in  Water,  Mercury  alone  excepted,  which  on  Account  of 
4  its  perfect  Simplicity,  which  renders  it  more  pure  than  Gold, 
4  and  exceedingly  like  pure  Water,  refufes  to  be  converted  in- 
4  to  a  Salt  j  and  hence  it  radically  refills  all  Divifion  poflible 

*  to  be  effedled,  either  by  Art  or  Nature,  and  for  this  Rea- 
4  fon  is  perfectly  indeftru&ible.  Thefe  Bodies,  however,  after 
4  they  are  by  the  Help  of  the  Alcahejl  reduced  to  an  sequiponde- 
c  rating  Salt,  flill  retain  their  proper  Virtues,  which  depend 
4  upon  the  feminal  Property  of  them,  and  which  therefore  are 
4  peculiar  to  them,  and  not  common  to  others.’  This  very 
remarkable  Circumflance  is  deferibed,  when  he  fays  :  4  The 
4  Alcahejl  of  Paracelfus,  by  fubtilifing  them,  tranfmutes  all  Bo- 
4  dies  in  Nature  ;  for  Bodies,  when  they  are  reduced  to  their 
4  utmofl  poflible  Subtilty,  at  lafl  pafs  into  another  Subfiance, 

4  with  a  Retention  of  their  feminal  Properties.  By  the  uni- 
4  verfal  Solvend,  all  Things  return  back  to  their  Em  primum , 

4  and  exhibit  their  native  Qualities,  whence  they  have  an  Op- 
4  portunity  of  acquiring  great  and  unlimited  Powers/  But 
more  plainly  flill,  while  he  afferts,  4  that  this  Liquor  alone 
4  diffolves  all  Solids  into  their  firfl  Matter,  without  any  Di- 
4  minution,  or  Alteration  of  itfelf/  And  therefore,  he  cries 
out,  *  Get  but  acquainted  with  this  homogeneous,  immutable 
4  Solvent,  which  refolves  all  its  Objedls  into  their  firfl  liquid 
4  Matter,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  look  into  the  inti- 
4  mate  Effences  of  Things,  and  examine  their  Qualities.  By 
4  this  Means,  therefore,  all  thefe  Bodies  are  converted  into  a 
4  faline  volatile  Matter,  which  flill  retains  their  particular  fpi- 
4  rituous  Re&or.  Hence  it  may  be  intimately  mixed  with  any 
4  Humour  of  the  human  Body,  and  with  it  circulate  through 
4  all  its  Veffels,  and  in  its  whole  Paffage,  every  where,  exert 
4  thofe  Powers  which  are  proper  to  it,  with  Regard  to  our 
4  Bodies.  Thefe,  therefore,  they  called  Potables /  Hence,  then, 
we  learn,  what  the  Adepts  meant  by  potable  Gold,  and  how 
vain  and  deceitful  the  Boafl  of  thofe  is,  who  pretend  to  be 
Mailers  of  it.  Gold,  when  it  is  corroded  by  Acids,  will  flill 
give  you  again  its  actual  Particles  of  Gold,  though  they  then 
lie  concealed  in  the  Acid  :  But  the  philofophical  potable  Gold 
is  a  faline  Liquor,  sequiponderant  to  the  Gold,  without  any 
Menftruum  whatever  united  with  it,  being  only  the  pure, 
fimple,  firfl  Matter  of  the  Gold,  or  its  Ens  primum.  Here 
therefore,  above  all,  it  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  the 
Alcahejl ,  whilft  it  thus  diffolves,  never  mixes  itfelf  at  all  with 
its  Solvend,  but  remains  perfectly  feparate  from  it.  Hence 
therefore,  it  neither  increafes  nor  diminifhes  the  Subftance  of 
the  Body  diffolved,  but  leaves  it  exactly  the  fame  as  it  found  it. 
This  evidently  appears,  when  he  fays,  *  that  the  two  Liquors  of 
4  the  diffolved  oaken  Coal,  which  were  different  in  Situation 
4  and  Colour,  rofe  with  the  Warmth  of  the  Bath,  whilft  the 
4  folvent  Liquor  remained  at  the  Bottom,  of  the  fame  Weight 
4  as  before.  For  it  finds  no  Body  with  which  it  can  be  joTn- 
4  ed,  itfelf  being  too  pure  and  fubtile,  and  reduced  to  its  leaft 
4  Atoms,  and  hence  difdaining  all  Ferments,  and  always  re- 
4  maining  fingle.  Hence  it  a£b  only  by  an  external  Action 

4  not  concreting  with  its  tranfmuted  Objetft,  as  the  pureft  Fire 
4  ufes  to  adl  upon  its  Objedl,  as  warm  Water  melts  Snow. 

4  hor  this  Liquor  leaves  nothing  of  itfelf  mixed  with  its  Sol- 
4  vend.’  Hence,  therefore,  befides  others,  this  Menftruum 
feems  to  have  two  great  Advantages  above  all  others :  In  the 
firfl  Place,  that  it  does  not  a£t  by  Attraction,  or  Repulfion, 


but  only  by  a  mechanical  diffolvihg  Power,  contrary  to  alt 
others  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  Fire,  perhaps,  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  And  then.  Secondly,  that  it  always  preferves  intire 
the  native  Powers  of  its  Solvends,  and  yet,  whilft  it  refolves 
Poifons,  it  deprives  them  of  their  violent  and  deadly  Quali¬ 
ty,  and  gives  them  the  mofl  excellent  medicinal  Virtues,  by  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  their  Ens  primum,  which,  however.,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend.  When  Bodies,  now^ 
are  by  the  Help  of  the  AUaheJl  recfuced  into  their  faline  vo¬ 
latile  Ens  primum ,  retaining  at  the  fame  Time  all  their  feminal 
Qualities,  if  they  are  then  urged  any  farther  by  the  Adiion  of 
this  Solvend,  they  are  perfectly  deprived  of  their  proper  femi¬ 
nal  Virtue,  and  from  every  one,  how  different  foever,  there  is 
produced  the  fame  unadlive,  inodorous,  infipid,  fimple,  ele¬ 
mentary  W  ater,  fo  that  by  too  great  an  Application  of  the 
very  fame  Menftruum,  whatever  Excellence  was  produced  be¬ 
fore,  is  now  deftroyed.  It  appears*  therefore,  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Matter  of  all  tangible  Subftances  is  Water,  upon  which 
the  Alcahejl  itfelf  can  adt  no  farther,  but  which  being  agaixi 
impregnated  with  the  feminal  Foecuridity  of  any  Seed,  may  be 
converted  again  into  any  new  Bodies  whatever.  Heair  what 
he  fays  himfelf.  Every  Body  is  tranfmuted  into  an  adtual  Salt 
‘  equiponderant  to  the  Body  from  whence  it  is  made  ;  and  this 
‘  Salt  being  cohobated  fome  Number  of  Times,  with  the  Sal 
‘  Circulatum  of  Paracellus,  lofes  intirely  all  its  Fixity,  and  is 
*  tranfmuted  into  a  Liquor  which  itfelf  likewife  at  lafl  be- 
4  comes  an  infipid  Water,  of  the  fame  Weight  with  the  Salt 
4  from  which  it  proceeded.  Original  Sand^  by  the  artificial 
infernal  Fire  alone,  is  changed  into  a  Salt,  and  then  a  Wa¬ 
ter.  And,  4  I  know  a  Water,  by  the  Mediation  of  which* 
all  Vegetables  are  converted  into  a  diftillable  Juice,  which 
4  rifes  without  leaving  any  Faeces  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs, 
and  which  Juice  being  diftilled  with  Alcalis,  is  totally  re- 
4  duced  into  an  infipid  elementary  Water.  An  oaken  Coal, 

4  turned  into  two  Liquors  by  the  Alcahejl ,  and  then  mixed  with 
a  little  Chalk  and  diftilled,  rifes  with  almofl  its  former 
4  Weight,  and  has  all  the  Qualities  of  Rain-water.  And  then 
4  they  all  become  fo  volatile,  that  they  rife  with  a  Bath-heat, 

4  and  fly  off  from  the  Alcahejl ,  which  remains  at  the  Bot- 
4  tom.’ 

But  what  is  much  more  furprifing  than  all  the  reft, 
that  this  Menftruum,  whilft  it  operates  fo  furprifingly  upon 
all  other  Bodies,  is  not  in  the  leaft  leffened,  altered,  or  weaken- 
4  ed  in  its  Efficacy  by  any  of  them  :  So  that  in  this  Refpea 
again  it  refembles  Fire,  and  is  with  a  great  deal  of  Reafon 
compared  to  it.  By  a  very  expreffive  Phrafe,  therefore,  it  is 
faid  4  To  a£l  by  its  Power  of  adting  upon  all  fublunary  Bodies, 

4  without  Reaction.  And  after  it  had  diffolved  the  oaken 
Coal  in  fo  extraordinary  a  Manner,  the  folvent  Liquor  re- 
4  mained  at  the  Bottom  of  its  former  Weight  and  Strength. 

4  For  its  Tranfmutation  is  defpaired  of,  as  it  cannot  find&any 
4  Body  worthy  to  be  wedded  to,  and  is  fingle  with  Regard  to 
4  every  commifcible  Ferment,  to  which  it  might  be  in  Sub- 
4  je&ion,  and  hence  it  cannot  die.  In  its  moll  perfect  Action, 

4  therefore,  it  reduces  every  tangible  Subftance  to  its  middle  Life, 

4  without  any  Change  in  itfelf,  or  Diminution  of  its  Strength. 

4  It  is  immutable  therefore,  and  immortal.  This  alone,  by 
operating,  is  not  altered.  It  a£ts,  therefore,  without  any 
4  Rea&ion  of  the  Patient,  or  Depauperation  of  the  Ageht ; 

4  for  this  Diffolvent  is  homogeneous  and  immutable,  and  being 
4  the  fit  me,  both  in  Number,  Weight,  and  Activity.,  it  is  as 
4  efficacious,  the  thoufandth  Operation,  as  it  was  at  firfl.’ 

But  among  other  Things  remarkable  in  this  Menftruum, 
is,  its  Degree  of  Fixity  or  Volatility  in  the  Fire  ;  and  this 
again  is  exceedingly  furprifing.  4  For  after  it  has  rendered  all 
4  Bodies,  the  mofl  fixed  not  excepted,  fo  volatile,  that  they 
4  will  rife  with  the  gentle  Heat  of  a  Bath,  yet  itfelf  emarns 
fixed  at  the  Bottom,  nor  afeends  with  them.  In  the  mean 
4  Time,  however,  the  Alcahejl  itfelf  is  fo  volatile,  that  it  rifes 
4  in  Diflillation,  together  with  the  Bodies  it  has  diffolved  in 
4  the  fecond  Degree  of  a  Sand-heat.  And  hence  it  may,  by 
4  Diflillation  be  drawn  off  from  common  Mercury,  which  it 
4  fixes  and  coagulates/  Hence*  therefore,  the  fmall  Compafs 
of  Heat  is  exactly  determined  within  which  the  whole  Power 
of  this  Alcahejl  exerts  itfelf  upon  all  Bodies  in  Nature. 

Laftly,  before  we  quit  this  Subject,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
this  Solvend,  which  thus  remains  inti  re  in  all  its  Operations, 
nor  is  ever  overcome,  or  fatigued  by  the  Refiflance  it  meets 
with  from  arty  Thing,  does  yet  acknowledge  one  Body  in  Na¬ 
ture  with  which  it  may  be  fo  united,  as  to  be  brought  into 
Wedlock  with  it.  Tins  appears  evident,  by  confidering  the 
Text  of  the  Author,  4  Chymiftry  was  folicitous  about  finding 
4  out  a  Body,  which  fhould  have  fo  great  a  Sympathy  of  Pu- 
4  rity  that  it  fhould  not  be  diflipated  by  any  Corrumpent. 

4  And  at  lafl,  Religion  was  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  Liquor  difeo- 
4  vered,  which  being  reduced  to  the  leaft  poflible  Atoms  in 
4  Nature,  remained  fingle,  and  difdained  to  be  wedded  to  any 
4  Ferment.  Its  Tranfmutation  therefore  was  defpaired  of,  as 
4  it  could  not  find  any  worthier  Body  with  which  it  might 
4  be  united.  But  the  Labour  of  Wifdom  found  out  an  ano- 
4  malous  Body  in  Nature*  which  rofe  without  any  commif- 

*  cible 
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*  cible  Ferment  different  from  itfelf.  This  Serpent  bit  itfclf, 

*  revived  from  its  Poifon,  and  afterwards  knew  no  Death.  So 
that  we  fee  here  the  Conjunction  ot  two  Things  which  were  in 
fome  Meafure  different.  Bat  he  intimates  this  {till  more  plainly 
and  diftinCtly.  He  fays,  ‘That  one  and  the  fame  Liquor,  Alcaheji, 

4  reduces  all  the  tangible  Bodies  in  the  Univerfe  to  their  fnft 

*  Life,  without  any  Alteration  in  itfelf,  or  Diminution  of  its 

*  Strength,  but  is  brought  under  the  Yoke,  and  altered  by  its 
«  equal  alone.’  But  he  comes  Hill  nearer  the  Affair  when  he 
tells  us,  4  That  when  Mercury  is  perfectly  freed  from  the  ori- 

*  ginal  Sulphur,  which  intimately  adheres  to  it,  it  is  not  after- 
4  wards  mutable  by  any  Fire,  but  immediately  deftroys  all  other 

*  Seeds,  except  its  Equal.’ 

This  is  the  Sum  of  what  Helmont  has  faid  on  the  SubjeCl  of 
the  Alcaheji,  and  the  Whole  muff  reft  upon  his  Authority,  be- 
daufe  no  other  Author,  I  have  met  with,  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch 
Terms.  The  antient  Philofophers  and  Chymifts  feem  to  have 
been  utterly  unacquainted  with  it,  at  leaft  they  no  where  men¬ 
tion  it,  though,  of  all  the  Defiderata  in  Phyfic,  this  is  of  the 
greateft  Importance. 

What  has  been  faid  on  this  SubjeCf,  will  Undoubtedly  raife  a 
Curiofity  of  knowing,  in  what  Kind  of  Matter  the  Alcaheji 
ought  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  I  will  expatiate  a 
little  upon  this  Subject,  having  made  an  incredible  Variety  of 
Experiments,  many  of  which  I  have  had  Reafon  to  regret,  and 
heartily  repent  of. 

Paracelfus  had  a  Liquor,  which  he  prepared,  by  an  infinitely 
tedious  Circulation,  from  Sea  Salt,  in  which  Nature  has  placed 
the  greateft  Degree  of  Perfection.  This,  by  an  indefatigable 
Induftry,  he  reduced  to  a  perpetual  Oil,  and  then  he  called  it 
the  Ens  primum  Salium ,  Oleum  Sails,  Liquor  Salts,  Aqua  Sails, 
Circulatus  Sal  minor,  Circulatum  minus.  And  the  troublefome 
Preparation  of  this  Sal  Circulatus  is  defcribed  without  any  Thing 
obfcure  in  it,  unlefs  that  he  does  not  explain  what  the  Spirit  of 
Wine  is,  which  is  required  to  feparate  the  impure  from  the 
pure.  This  agrees  exaCtly  with  the  Opinion  of  Van  Helmont ; 
for  he  fays,  that  ‘The  Salt  of  Bodies,  being  fome  Number  of 
«  Times  cohobated  with  the  Sal  Circulatus  of  Paracelfus,  is  con- 
‘  verted  into  Water.’  And  hence  he  afcribes  the  Virtues  of  the 
Alcaheji  to  the  Ens  primum  Salium  ;  and  fays,  that  ‘  By  the  Sal 
«  Circulatus  all  Poifons  die.  Hence  he  calls  it  4  The  moft  fu- 
«  preme  and  happy  Salt,  which  is  reduced  to  the  ultimate  De- 
«  gree  both  of  Purity  and  Subtilty,  and  hence  pervades  every 
£  Thing,  that  alone  remaining  immutable  during  its  Operation, 

«  whilft  it  readily  diffolves  every  Thing  elfe.  This  Sal  Circula- 
e  turn  aCts  wonderfully  upon  Oil  and  Spirit  of  Wine.  This  Sal 
‘  Circulatus  reduces  Bodies  into  the  Liquor  of  their  Concrete  j 
‘  and  with  that  may  be  prepared  the  Ludus.’ 

But  Paracelfus  had  another  Solve  n't  much  more  powerful 
than  the  former  Circulatum  minus,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  Knowledge  of,  which  therefore  he  called  his 
Circulatum  majus ,  Archidox.  lo.  C.  4.  And  hence,  in  the  fame 
Place,  he  calls  it  Materies  Mercurii  Sails ;  and  afterwards. 
Living  Fire,  Archid.  io.  C.  4.  In  common  Mercury  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  moft  perfect  Fire,  and  a  latent,  celeftial  Life,  and 
that  the  Quinteffence  of  Mercury  is  celeftial  Fire,  if  it  is  diffolved 
with  its  Mother,  viz.  an  Arcanum  of  Salt,  Archidox.  16.  C.  6. 
When  thefe  two,  therefore,  are  intimately  united  by  a  true 
Union,  and  together  rendered  pure,  fubtile,  and  volatile,  then 
feems  to  arife  that  wonderful  mercurial  Water,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  in  the  Chapter  de  Corrodente  fpecifico,  where  he  fays, 

*  That  Gold  fo  dies  there,  that  it  continues  to  be  Gold  no 
‘  longer ;  whereas,  in  all  other  Corrofions  of  Gold,  the  Gold 
4  is  only  divided  into  very  fmall  Particles,  but  ftill  remains  the 
4  fame  true  Gold,  and,  by  an  artificial  Reduction,  may  be  al- 
4  ways  recovered  again.  By  this  Art,  therefore,  there  is  a  per- 
4  fedt  Marriage  of  Water  with  Water  :  For  Water  is  twofold, 

4  viz.  a  common  Water,  Which  refides  in  Salt,  and  a  metallic 
4  Water,  which  is  found  in  Mercury,  both  which  however 
4  have  the  fame  Root.’  All  this  feems  to  have  been  underftood  by 
Van  Helmont  exactly  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  therefore  I  {hall 
juft  add  what  he  has  faid  upon  it,  as  follows  :  4  The  internal  Mer- 
‘  cury  of  Metals,  perfectly  freed  from  every  Taint  of  a  metal- 
4  line  Sulphur,  coheres  together  with  an  indifloluble  Union,  fo 
4  that  it  radically  refills  all  poflible  Divifion,  either  by  Nature  or 
4  Art.  Nor  could  I  learn  the  Nature  of  Water,  except  under 
4  the  Rod  prepared  from  Mercury’s  Wand.  And  I  found  the 
4  Nature  of  Mercury  adequate  to  Water  ;  for  it  does  not  con- 
4  tain  the  leaft  Earth  in  it,  but  is  always  the  Son  of  Water 
4  alone.’  And  he  fays,  with  all  the  antient  Alcjhemifts,  4  If  I 
4  had  not  feen,  that  Mercury  eludes  all  the  Labour  of  the  Artifts 
4  fo,  that  it  either  flies  all  off  from  the  Fire  ftill  intire,  or  elfe 
4  all  remains  in  it,  and  in  both  Cafes  retains  its  immutable  and 
4  primitive  Identity,  and  the  anatic  Homogeneity  of  its  Identity, 
4  I  fhould  fay  that  that  Art  was  not  true,  which  is  true  without 
*  any  Falfity,  and  by  far  the  moft  true  of  all  others.  So  that 
4  what  is  above  is  like  that  which  is  beneath,  and  the  contrary. 
4  And  hence  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  either  for  Art  or  Nature 
4  to  find  any  different  Parts  in  the  Homogeneity  of  Mercury, 
4  not  even  by  the  Alcaheji  itfelf,  as  Mercury  is  more  fimple  than 
4  even  Gold,  and  formed  with  a  greater  anatic  Identity  :  and 
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4  hence  therefore  Mercury  is  as  indeftru&ible  as  the  Elements 
4  themfelves.  Hence  all  fublunary  Things  are  too  weak  to  fub- 
4  due  pure  Mercury,  or  to  penetrate,  alter,  or  defile  it.  It  re. 

4  mains  fecure  in  Air,  Fire,  and  the  acrid  Liquor.  It  is  not 
4  afte&ed  by  any  Solvent,  much  lefs  penetrated  by  Air  ;  and 
4  therefore  there-  is  nothing  in  Nature  like  this  pure  Mercury, 

4  no  not  at  a  Diftance.  It  refembles  the  Ens  primum  of  Metals 
4  and  comes  very  near  it,  and  at  laft,  exifting  actually  fimplej 
4  is  not  as  a  conftitutive  Part  of  Things.  From  thefe  Principles 
4  we  know  that  it  is  brought  under  the  Yoke,  and  changed  by 
4  its  Equal  alone  :  For  this  anomalous  Body  in  Nature  rofe 
4  without  any  commifcible  Ferment  different  from  itfelf ;  but  it 
4  bit  itfelf,  revived  from  the  Poifon,  and  afterwards  knows  no 
4  Death.’ 

Thus  we  have  the  Hiftory  of  the  Alcaheft  of  Paracelfus,  and 
Van  Helmont,  extracted  from  their  own  Writings  with  the 
utmoft  Accuracy.  Hence  it  evidently  appears  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  feck  for  this  univerfal  Menftruum  in  human  Urine, 
or  any  of  its  Productions.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  found  in  1  artar, 
or  any  of  its  Preparations,  though  this  may  be  fubftituted  as 
Vice-Roy  to  the  Prince.  Nor  can  Phofphorus  ever  be  reduced 
to  it  ;  becaufe  its  Properties  that  have  been  fpecified,  will 
not  allow  of  it.  Hence  alfo  it  appears  that  Glauber  is  mif- 
taken,  when  he  fearches  for  it  in  the  fixed  Alcali  of  Nitre; 
as  is  Zwelfer  in  expecting  to  find  it  in  the  extremely  acid 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  diftilled  from  Verdigreafe.  Nor  does  the 
celebrated  Guernerus  Rolfincius  feem  to  have  had  a  better  Idea 
of  it,  when  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  procurable  from  a  fixed  Alcali 
as  its  Bafis,  and  a  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  Acid  ;  for 
from  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Vinegar  of  Antimony,  a  meer  vi- 
triolated  Tartar  is  produced ;  from  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Vine¬ 
gar,  a  Tartarus  Tartarifatus  ;  and  from  Salt  of  Tartar  faturat- 
ed  with  acid  Whey,  only  a  more  precious  Tartarus  Tartari¬ 
fatus.  Nor  does  the  Addition  of  Sal  Ammoniac  much  alter  th£ 
Cafe.  See  Eph.  Germ..D.  1.  An.  6,7 .  p.  193--196.  App.  And  in¬ 
deed,  Nobody  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Alcaheji  has  come  nearer 
to  the  Sentiments  of  Paracelfus  and  Van  Helmont,  than  Petrus 
Johannes  Taber,  in  his  Manufcript  upon  the  SubjeCt  of  Al¬ 
chemy,  wrote  to  the  moft  ferene  Duke  of  Holftein,  which  is 
printed  in  Eph.  Germ .  D.  2.  An.  8.  App.  p.m.  117.  in  which 
are  thefe  remarkable  Words,  which  confirm  my  Opinion. 

4  The  Liquor  Alcaheji  is  a  mercurial,  pure,  metallic  Spirit,  fo 
4  united  to  its  own  proper  natural  Body,  that  thefe  two  become 
4  one  infeparable  indeftruCtible  Being,  deftroying  every  Thing 
4  elfe,  and  converting  them  into  their  firft  Matter.  It  is  the 
4  true  Mercurius  Philofophorum,  prepared  from  the  mineral  King- 
4  dom,  joined  to  its  own  Body,  infeparable  from  it,  being  a  * 

4  milky,  buttery  Liquor,  penetrating,  and  diffolving  every 
4  Thing.  This  is  of  two  Sorts,  fimple  and  compound.  The 
4  Simple  is  made  from  a  pure  metallic  Acid,  and  a  pure  metallic 
4  Salt,  rendered  volatile  with  its  Spirit ;  and  the  Preparation  of 
4  this  is  extremely  difficult.  But  that  of  the  Compound,  is  ftill 
4  far  more  fo  ;  for  this  is  prepared  from  a  mineral  Acid,  and  a 
4  pure  animal  and  vegetable  Salt.  The  Liquor  Alcaheft ,  or  the 
4  perfect  pure  Mercurius  Philofophorum ,  is  like  Fire,  of  an  in- 
4  corruptible,  unalterable  Nature,  reducing  every  Thing  to  its 
4  firft  Matter.’  And  the  ingenious  Joachim  Becherus,  in  his 
Phyfica  Subterranea,  is  almoft  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  for  he  af- 
ferts,  that  he  has  difeovered  in  SeaYalt,  a  certain  arfenical  and 
mercurificating  Power,  which  was  it  but  feparated,  and  pure, 
would  be  the  Alcaheft  itfelf,  which  never thelefs  would  be  very 
different  from  the  Mercurius  Philofophorum.  Hence  Mercury 
itfelf,  he  looks  upon  as  a  fulphureo-metalline  Subftance,  which 
of  itfelf  would  be  folid,and  which  receives  all  its  Fluidity  from 
an  arfenical  Sulphur  of  common  Salt.  This  very  fubtile  Con¬ 
jecture,  I  with  he  had  more  clearly  demonftrated.  The  Sum 
of  his  Argument  amounts  to  this  :  4  The  pureft  Silver,  corrod- 
4  ed  by  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  precipitated  by  Spirit  of  Sea-falt, 

4  becomes  volatile,  and  then  eafily  difpofed  to  part  with  its 
4  Mercury  ;  and  therefore  Sea-falt  can  change  the  pureft  Metals 
4  from  their  fixed  Nature,  into  true  Mercury.’  If  I  fliould  be 
alked,  if  I  believe  that  any  of  the  Chymifts  were  ever  pof- 
feffed  of  this  grand  Arcanum  ?  I  fhould  anfwer  thus :  Van 
Helmont  complains,  that  the  Bottle  was  once  given  him,  but 
that  it  was  taken  away  again,  and  therefore  he  could  not  make 
many  Experiments  with  that  Liquor  :  And  Paracelfus  does  not 
fay  fo  many  and  fo  great  Things  of  his  Solvent,  and  therefore  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  any  Thing  about  it  with  any  Degree 
of  Certainty.  This,  however,  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that 
if  you  examine  Sea-falt  and  Mercury,  by  every  chymical  Me¬ 
thod  poffible,  you  will  never  repent  of  your  Trouble.  Boer J 
hoove's  Chymiftry. 

Boerhaave  has  faid  fo  much  on  the  Subject  of  the  Alcaheft , 
that  I  have  only  to  add,  that  Van  Helmont’s  Circulatum  Mi¬ 
nus  is  faid  to  be  prepared  by  a  Circulation  of  nine  Weeks,  from 
equal  Parts  of  Spirit  of  Urine  re<Stified  three  Times,  Alcohol, 
or  highly  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Vinegar  twice  rectified- 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  Effects  which  may 
be  produced  by  thefe  feparately,  will  readily  believe  that  thefo 
by  an  intimate  Union  may  be  converted  into  a  Menftruuin 
capable  of  doing  furpriftng  Things  ;  efpecially  as  we  know, 

that 
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that  neutral  Menftrua,  as  this  mud  be,  will  aCt  upon  fo me 
very  hard  Bodies,  which  are  not  otherwife  difToluble  by  acid, 
alcaline,  watery,  or  fpirituous  Menftrua. 

This  I  infert  on  the  Authority  of  a  Gentleman  who  had  it 
from  a  Son  of  Helmont’s,  who  lived  for  feme  Years  at  the 
Court  of  Hanover,  under  the  Favour  and  Protection  of  the 
Princefs  Sophia,  Grandmother  to  the  prefent  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

ALCALI,  or  ALKALI,  a  Word  much  ufed  by  the  Chy- 
mifts  to  exprefs  a  Body  which  is  eftcemed  the  Reverfe  of  an 
Acid.  Many  whimfical  Theories  have  been  fpun  out  by  Chy- 
niifts  of  warm  Imaginations,  upon  a  Suppofition  of  a  certain 
Enmity  fubfifting  betwixt  thefe  two.  This  is  therefore  an  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  Importance  enough  to  deferve  a  ftriCt  Examination, 
which  I  (hall  therefore  beftow  upon  it,  in  Hopes  of  giving  a  juft 
Idea  of  fome  Things  not  commonly  known,  unlefs  to  Chymifts 
of  a  philofophical  Turn,  and  thofe  perhaps  of  the  firft  Rank. 

Kali,  a  Word  well  known  upon  the  Eaftern  Coafts,  and 
in  Egypt,  fignifies  a  certain  Herb,  replete  with  Salt,  which 
grows  about  the  Sea-fliore,  and  the  Banks  of  the  Nile,  and  al¬ 
io  thofe  of  the  celebrated  River  Belus  in  Syria,  as  Pliny  allures 
us  from  the  Teftimony  of  antient  Authors.  This  Plant,  if 
burnt,  when  it  arrives  to  its  full  Growth,  produces  Afhes  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fait,  acrid  Tafte,  an  Evidence  of  its  abound¬ 
ing  with  Salt.  When  thefe  Allies  are  boiled  in  Water,  they 
yield  a  ftrong,  acrid,  fait  Lixivium,  or  Lye,  confifting  of  the 
Salt  communicated  by  them  to  the  Water,  which  being  proper¬ 
ly  feparated,  there  remains  a  greyilh  Part,  which  will  neither 
difTolve  in  Water,  nor  burn  in  the  Fire,  but  is  perfectly  in- 
ilpid,  and  of  the  Nature  of  Earth.  If  this  Lixivium,  or  Lye, 
is  evaporated  to  a  Drynefs  in  an  iron  Vefiel,  a  white  folid  Mafs, 
of  a  moft  acrid  cauftic  Tafte,  and  perfectly  foluble  in  Water, 
is  left  behind.  Since,  therefore,  Lix  in  the  Latin  Tongue  fig¬ 
nifies  Afhes,  and  Lixa,  a  Maker  of  Ajhes ,  hence  Pliny  very  pro¬ 
perly  fays,  Cinerum  Lixivium.  L.  39.  C.  99.  and  Lixivium  Ci- 
nis,  L.  14.  C.  2.  25.  L.  15.  C.  18.  And  Columella  calls  Wa¬ 
ter  when  it  is  impregnated  with  this  Salt, and  filtered,  Lixivium , 
L.  12.  C.  41.  All  thefe  Salts,  therefore,  are  properly  enough 
called  Lixivious  Salts.  By  Terms,  however,  already  received, 
they  are  called  Alcalies ,  or  Alcaline  Salts.  They  are  alio  called 
by  fome  Rochetta,  Soda ,  or  Zcda.  From  this  Salt,  and  the 
Calx  of  all  Stones  that  ftrike  Fire  with  Steel,  may  be  prepar¬ 
ed  Prit  for  the  making  of  Glafs.  Thefe  alfo  quickened  with 
Lime,  and  mixed  with  any  oily  Subftances  whatever,  are  con¬ 
vertible  into  Soap.  The  beft  of  this  Sort  of  Salt  is  brought 
from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  Tripoli. 

As  all  our  phyfical  Knowledge  of  Things  depends  upon  the 
Difcoveries  which  our  Senfes  make  in  natural  Bodies,  hence 
all  their  CharaCteriftics  mutt  be  taken  only  from  fuch  fenfible 
Signs  thus  difeovered.  Nor  are  we  able  to  diftinguifti  Bodies  in 
any  other  Manner.  The  following  Characters  therefore  of 
an  Alcali ,  may  be  laid  down  as  genuine,  and  fufficient  for  the 
Purpofes  both  of  the  Chymift,  the  Philofopher,  and  Phy- 
fician. 

1.  A  fixed  Alcaline  Salt  is  produced  from  a  vegetable  Sub¬ 
fiance. 

2.  It  is  only  prepared  from  a  Vegetable  by  the  A&ion  of  Fire, 
which  converts  it  into  Afhes. 

3.  When  it  is  thus  prepared,  it  will  remain  a  confiderable 
Time  in  the  Fire,  thus  demonftrating  its  Fixity. 

4.  In  a  moift  Air,  it  perfectly  diffolves  and  depefites  fome 
Faeces,  being  impatient  of  a  continued  Drynefs,  if  any  Part  of 
the  Air  has  Accefs  to  it. 

.  5.  It  impreftes  an  acrimonious  Tafte  upon  the  Tongue, 
fomewhat  cauftic,  and  it  excites  a  Tafte  of  Urine,  on  which 
Accoiint  thefe  Salts  have,  though  not  very  properly,  been  call¬ 
ed  Urinous  Salts.  For  the  Tafte  of  this  Salt  does  not  refemble 
that  of  Urine,  at  the  firft  Application.  But  when  this  has  been 
in  the  Mouth  fome  Time,  and  by  its  Stimulation  caufed  a  Dif- 
charge  of  the  Saliva,  then  the  neutral  animal  Salts  which  are 
in  the  Saliva,  depofite  all  their  Acid  on  the  fixed  Alcali ,  and 
thus  become  volatile  and  alcaline ,  and  then  imprefs  upon  the 
Tongue  a  difagreeable  urinous  Tafte,  of  which  this  is  the  true 
Origin. 

6.  This  Salt,  when  it  is  perfectly  pure  and  without  Mix¬ 
ture,  has  not  the  leaft  Smell,  being  extremely  fixed*  even  in 
the  Fire.  But  as  it  attraCts  every  Acid,  if  it  meets  with  any 
Body,  which  contains  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt,  fixed  by  an  A- 
cid,  and  therefore  without  any  Smell,  it  then  immediately  ab- 
forbs  the  Acid,  and  the  Alcali  being  by  this  Means  difengaged, 
and  rendered  volatile,  afFeCts  the  Organs  with  an  alcaline  Smell, 
which  is  falfiy  aferibed  to  the  fixed  Salt.  This  appears  evident¬ 
ly  upon  mixing  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt  with  warm  frefh  Urine,  up¬ 
on  which  the  Liquor  that  was  inodorous  before,  inftantly  emits 
a  difagreeable  alcaline  Smell. 

7.  Another  Property  of  this  Salt  is,  that  when  mixed  with 
any  Acid  whatever,  it  immediately  produces  an  Ebullition  and 
EfFervefcence  ;  and  afterwards  is  fo  intimately  united  with  it  in¬ 
to  one  Mafs,  that  if  the  Saturation  is  compleat,  the  Compound 
difeovers  ho  Sign,  either  of  an  Alcali  or  an  Acid,  but  there 
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is  always  by  this  Means  produced  a  Salt  of  another  Nature, 
which  is  ufually  called  Neutral. 

8.  If  a  pure  fixed  Alcali  is  mixed  with  the  Juice  of  the  Turn- 
fole,  Rofes,  or  Violets,  it  prefently  changes  their  natural  Co¬ 
lour,  which  is  a  Kind  of  Purple,  into  a  Green. 

9.  When  this  Alcaline  Salt  is  applied  for  fome  Time  to  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  that  is  warm,  and  confequently  exhales  fome  Moi- 
fture,  it  excites  an  acute  Inflammation,  attended  with  all  its 
Symptoms,  which  foon  becomes  a  grey,  hard,  dead,  and  often 
black  Efcar,  it  is  therefore  capable  of  producing  a  true  Sphace¬ 
lus,  or  Mortification. 

10.  All  thefe  Salts  have  the  Faculty  of  deterging  and  cleanf- 
ing,  which  is  not  the  Cafe  with  RefpeCt  to  thofe  called  Neutral. 
Thefe  then  arc  the  Marks  by  which  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  may  be 
known  and  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  ;  and  by  thefe  we 
(hall  be  enabled  to  avoid  Confufion. 

Such  alcaline  fixed  Saits  may  be  alfo  procured  from  any  crude, 
frefh  Vegetable,  burnt  to  Allies,  and  treate’d  in  the  Manner 
above  mentioned.  But  fome  Plants,  by  this  Management,  yield 
a  very  fmall  Quantity.  Such  are  thofe,  which,  when  crude, 
have  a  pungent  Smell,  which  ftrikes  the  Nofe,  and  makes  the 
Eyes  water ;  for  almoft  all  the  Salt  of  the  Plants  is  volatile, 
and  is  diflipated  by  the  Heat  of  the  Fire.  Garlic,  the  bulbous 
vomiting  Roots,  Onions,  Scurvygrafs,  Ladies-fmock,  Rockets, 
Hedge-muftard,  Creftes,  Radifhes,  Rapes,  Squills,  Leeks,  Mu- 
ftard,  and  the  like,  are  of  this  Clafs,  in  which  Nature  has  fo 
far  perfected  their  Alcaline  Salts j  as  to  render  them  volatile,  as 
in  Animals. 

Thefe  lixivious  acrid  Salts,  have  been  known  to  the  Antients, 
in  almoft  all  Ages  of  which  we  have  any  Account.  Ariftotle 
tells  us,  that  the  Allies  of  burnt  Reeds  and  Bulrufhes,  boiled 
in  Water,  yield  a  plentiful  Salt.  And  Varro,  de  Re  Rujlica, 
informs  us,  that  fome  People  about  the  Rhine,  having  neither 
Foffil,  nor  Sea -fait,  inftead  of  thofe,  made  Ufe  of  a  fait  Coal, 
which  they  prepared  from  fome  Sorts  of  Wood,  burnt  :  From 
which  is  is  plain,  that  they  knew  a  Method  of  preparing  thefe 
Salts,  not  unlike  that  of  Trachenius,  fo  as  to  make  them  lefs 
acrid,  and  to  come  nearer  to  the  Nature  of  the  native  neu¬ 
tral  Salts.  Hence  Pliny  afterts,  that  Afhes  have  the  Quality  of 
Salt,  but  are  milder.  And  that  the  burnt  Faeces  of  Wine  have 
the  Virtues  of  Nitre  (the  antient  Nitre).  And  in  another 
Place  he  fpeaks  of  the  Nitre  produced  from  burnt  Oak,  which* 
he  fays,  yields  but  a  fmall  Quantity,  L.  31.  C.  10.  We  far¬ 
ther  learn  from  Pliny,  that  Afhes  were  in  his  Time  ufed  medi¬ 
cinally,  and  the  Lixivium  made  of  them  drank,  as  a  Remedy. 
All  thefe  Authorities,  to  which  more  might  be  added,  fuffi- 
ciently  evince,  that  the  Difcovery  of  Alcalies  is  not  fo  modem 
as  fome  imagine. 

No  Native  Salts  have  yet  been  difeovered,  with  which  the 
preceding  CharaCteriftics  agree,  Alcaline  Salts  being  procured 
from  vegetable  Subftances  only,  by  the  Action  of  Fire.  But 
fince  the  firft  Calcination  of  Vegetables  that  ever  happened  in 
the  Worlds  thefe  Salts  have  been  produced.  Hence  therefore, 
in  all  Ages  and  Places  where  this  has  happened,  there  muft 
have  been  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  this  Salt  generated,  which 
always  is  at  laft  together  with  the  Afhes  returned  to  the  Earth. 
In  the  Revolution,  therefore,  of  fuch  a  Number  of  Years^ 
the  whole  Earth  muft  have  been  converted  into  this  Salt, 
provided  it  was  immutable.  But  this  is  not  the  Cafe,  for  thef$ 
Salts,  when  committed  to  the  Earth,  render  it  indeed  fruitful, 
but  then  they  lofe  their  alcaline  Nature,  and,  imbibing  the  Acid 
of  the  Air,  become  neutral  Salt§,  and  aCt  as  fuch. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  no  Plant  which  ever  grows  up¬ 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  if  it  was  fuffered  to  grow  dry, 
carious,  and  rotten,  would  ever  yield  a  fingle  Grain  of  a  fixed 
Alcali  but  on  the  Contrary,  they  are  always  either  diflipat¬ 
ed  into  fuch  minute  volatile  Particles,  as  efcape  the  Notice 
of  our  Senfes,  or  leave  behind  them  a  Subftance,  which  upon 
Examination  appears  to  be  fimple  Earth.  This  Experiment, 
therefore,  confirmed  univerfally  iri  all  Ages,  evidently  demon- 
ftrates,  that  Nature  never  produces  a  fixed  Alcaline  Salt ,  either 
in  the  Solids  or  Fluids  of  Vegetables.., 

Hence  it  is  certain,  that  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  have  their  fpeci- 
fic  Nature  imparted  to  them  by  Fire,  and  not  by  any  natural 
vegetable  Operation.  But  this  is  ftill  farther  evinced  by  the 
following  Experiment,  which  never  fails  to  fucceed  in  the  fame 
Manner:  Take  any  Vegetables,  which,-  if  burnt,  would  yield  a 
large  Quantity  of  a  fixed  Alcaline  Salt,  let  them  be  reduced  to 
Putrefaction  by  Art,  fo  that  their  whole  Subftance  fhall  be 
perfectly  putrefied,  they  will  then  be]rendered  exceedingly  foetid, 
and  a  great  Part  of  them  volatile,  and,  if  they  are  burnt  in  an 
open  Fire,  will  not  yield  the  leaft  Portion  of  a  fixed  Salt,  but 
what  remains  will  be  a  perfectly  infipid  Earth.  If  therefore 
we  view  this  Experiment  in  a  juft  Light,  we  muft  be  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  are  as  much  the  Creature  of 
Fire  as  Glafs,  which  Nobody  ever  fufpeCted  to  be  a  vegetable 
Production,  though  vegetable  Alcaline  Salts  enter  its  Compofm- 
on,and  are  neceflary  to  its  Exiftence. 

It  muft  alfo  be  remembered,  that  thefe  Alcaline  Salts  are 
capable  of  being  refolved  into  a  confiderable  Pat  e  that  is  faline, 

H  h  h  hard. 
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hard,  bitter,  and  almoft  vitrefccnt  ;  into  a  fiftiple  Earth  ;  and 
into  an  Akaline  Salt ,  that  is  ftronger  and  more  pure  :  And 
thus  we  may  obferve  that  thefe  Alcaline  Salts  are  no  ample 
Bodies  ;  but  that  they  are  compounded  of  different  Parts  united 
together,  and  that  the  Conjunction  of  their  Principles  into  one 
Mafs,  which  has  the  Appearance  of  being  homogeneous,  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Strength  of  the  Fire,  Hence  it  will  follow,  that 
Nature  never  aCts  by  fixed  Akaline  Salts ,  as  by  her  proper  In- 
ftruments,  unlefs  when  they  are  received  firft  prepared  by  the 
Fire.  And  that  even  then,  when  fhe  makes  Ufe  of  them,  thus 
prepared,  in  bringing  about  her  Purpofes,  fhe  only  operates  by 
them,  as  they  are  compounded  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
Principles;  to  which,  however,  as  a  fourth  Part,  there  {till 
feems  to  remain  a  Portion  of  Oil,  as  many  Arguments  evince. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  thefe  fixed  Akaline  Salts  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  and  more  fimple  by  a  Separation  of  their  confti- 
tuent  Parts,  the  Salt  that  thus  arifeswill  be  continually  different; 
for  that  which  remains  after  a  Separation  of  fome  of  its  Prin¬ 
ciples,  will  always  be  of  another,  and  more  fimple  Nature, 
and  confequently  will  have  a  different  Power  of  aCting.  Thus, 
in  Pot-afh,  which  yields  the  beft  Alcali ,  a  confiderable  Part 
of  it  is  a  bitter,  hard,  pellucid  Salt,  which  does  not 
very  readily  diffolve  in  Water.  If  this  is  carefully  feparated 
from  the  refl,  a  purer  Alcali  is  obtained,  fitter  than  the  former; 
before  this  Separation,  for  many  Operations  that  are  perform¬ 
ed  by  Alcalies. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  Akaline  Salts  may  be 
greatly  altered  by  the  cafual  Admixture  of  fome  other  Body, 
whilft  the  Vegetables  are  burning,  which  being  alfo  of  a  fixed 
Nature;  may  be  united  with  them,  and  remain  in  the  Afhes. 
Suppofe,  for  Inftance,  that  Nitre  fhould  happen  to  come  among 
them  ;  then  this  being  fixed  with  the  other  vegetable  Salt, 
would  produce  an  Alcali ,  to  which,  if  Oil  of  Vitriol  was  added, 
it  would  emit  a  fetid  Fume,  that  would  in  Smell  refemble  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre^  which  never  is  the  Cafe,  if  the  Alcali  is  pure. 
The  fame  is  true  with  RefpeCI  to  Sea-falt,  and  many  others. 
And  laftly,  we  muft  take  Notice,  that  the  very  Burning  of 
Vegetables,  as  it  is  performed  in  a  different  Manner,  will  pro¬ 
duce  different  Salts  ;  for  it  is  a  known  Truth,  that  if  the 
lame  Vegetable  is  burnt  fuddenly  in  a  brifk  ftrong  Fire,  it  will 
yield  a  Salt  different  from  what  is  produced  by  burning  it  in 
a  flow  fmothering  Fire.  v 

Amongft  Akaline  Salts,  the  moft  common  is  that  which  is 
ufually  called  Pot-ajh.  This  is  imported  in  great  Quantities  from 
Courland,  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  other  Parts  of  the  North,  where 
,  it  is  prepared  from  the  Wood  of  green  Firs,  Pines,  Oaks,  and 
others  of  a  like  Nature,  of  which  they  make  large  Piles  in  pro¬ 
per  Trenches,  and  burn  them  till  they  are  reduced  to  Allies. 
Thefe  are  immediately  lifted,  and  were  by  the  Antients  call¬ 
ed  Lix,  by  the  Moderns  Cineres  Clavellati ,  a  Name  taken  from 
the  Claves,  or  Clavi ,  Billets,  into  which  the  Wood  is  cleft,  to 
make  it  burn  more  readily.  Thefe  Afhes  are  then  diffolved 
in  boiling  Water,  and  when  the  Liquor,  which  contains  the 
Salt,  is  depurated  by  Subfiding,  it  is  poured  off  clear,  and  makes 
a  Lixivium.  This  is  immediately  put  into  large  Copper  Vef- 
fels,  and  is  there  boiled  for  the  Space  of  three  Days  and  Nights, 
till*  at  laft  a  Salt  is  left,  which  takes  the  Name  of  Pot-ajh ,  from 
the  Pots  the  Lixivium  is  boiled  in.  This  Salt,  whilft  it  is  hot 
and  dry,  muft  be  put  up  in  Cafks,  made  of  dry  Wood,  and 
which  is  not  impregnated  with  Oil  of  any  Kind,  and  by  this 
Means  it  may  be  preferved  dry  ;  otherwife,  if  it  is  expofed  to 
the  Air,  efpecially  one  that  is  moift,  it  will  run  into  a  pin- 
guious  akaline  Fluid,  exaftly  like  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium. 

By  the  Manner  in  which  thefe  fixed  alcaline  Salts  are  pro¬ 
duced  one  would  not  fufpedt  them  to  contain  any  confidera¬ 
ble  Quantity  of  Earth,  and  yet  upon  Examination,  we  find  they 
yield  a  great  deal,  even  after  they  have  been  rendered  as  pure 
as  it  is  poffible  to  make  them.  The  Truth  of  this  will  be  evin¬ 
ced  by  the  following  Procefs : 

Take  a  ftrong  Lixivium  of  vegetable  Afhes,  and  by  fuffer- 
ing  it  to  ftand  quiet  for  a  long  Time,  let  all  the  terreftrial 
Fzeces  fubfide  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  by  this  Means,  it  will  be 
fo  depurated,  as  to  become  as  limpid  as  Water .  Let  it  then  be 
depurated  by  repeated  Filtrations  till  it  become  as  clear  as  Cry- 
ftal.  This  Liquor  then,  if  examined  with  a  Microfcope  ever 
fo  nicely,  will  not  difeover  the  leaft  Sign  of  any  terreftrial  Sub- 
ftance.  Then  take  this  pure  Lixivium,  and  put  it  into  a 
clean  Veffel,  and  in  a  quiet  Place,  as  free  as  poffible  from  Duft, 
reduce  it  to  the  Confidence  of  a  thick  Oil ;  and  then  in  a  clean 
iron  Pot  evaporate  this  thick  Liquor  to  a  Drynefs,  keeping  it 
continually  ftirring  with  an  iron  Spatula;  and  by  this  Means, 
you  will  procure  an  exceeding  Akaline  Salt.  When  this  is 
done,  put  this  Salt  into  a  clean  Crucible,  and  with  a  Tile  co¬ 
ver  it  over  as  clofe  as  poffible,  and  in  this  Condition  commit 
it  to  a  very  ftrong  Fire  till  it  is  melted  :  Then  pour  it  out  into 
a  warm  brafs  Mortar,  and  with  a  hot  Peftil  rub  it  immediately 
into  a  Powder.  Let  this  Powder  then  be  put  into  a  large  glafs 
Bifon  and  be  thus  expofed  to  the  Air  in  a  Place  free  from  Duft, 
•and  the  Salt  in  a  very  fhort  Time  will  be  intirely  diffolved  into 
a  Liquor  perfeaiy  fluid,  whilft  to  the  Bottom  there  will  fall  a 
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white  terreftrial  Powder,  which  being  thoroughly  wafhed  from 
the  Salt  thaj  adheres  to  it,  will  appear  to  be  nothing  but  mere 
Earth,  fuch  exadfly  as  that,  which  remained,  of  the  vegetable 
Afhes  after  the  Salt  was  all  extracted.  If  you  take  this  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  Deliquium  and  dry  it,  calcine  it,  and  expofe  it  to  the 
Air  as  before,  it  will  diffolve  again,  and  you  will  have  a  new  Oil 
per  Deliquium ,  and  always  fome  Earth  remaining;  and  if  this 
Operation  is  repeated  a  fufficient  Number  of  Times,  at  laft  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  fixed  Alcaline  Salt  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
limple  Earth,  which  in  burning  was  united  with  that  other 
Principle,  both  which,  joined  together,  formed  the  Alcaline  Salt ; 
which  faline  Principle  being  now  by  many  Calcinations  and 
Solutions  feparated  from  its  Earth,  and  fet  at  Liberty,  flies  off, 
and  is  diffipated  into  the  Air,  and  leaves  the  Earth  alone.  If 
all  this,  Earth,  however,  is  collected  together,  and  weighed,  it 
will  be  found  a  good  deal  lighter  than  the  Salt  at  firft  made  Ufe 
of;  this  Decreaie  in  its  Weight  evidently  evincing,  that  a  great 
Part  of  the  Salt  was  rendered  volatile,  and  thus  carried  away.  As 
this  Experiment,  therefore,  conftantly  fucceeds  in  this  Manner, 
we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  this  Earth,  thus  difeovered,  did 
really  exift  before  in  the  fixed  Alcaline  Salt ,  from  which  it  is 
by  this  Means  procured,  and  that  in  fo  latent  a  Form,  that  it 
fuffered  itfelf,  during  that  Time,  to  be  perfectly  diffolved  in 
Water,  which  otherwife  is  fo  repugnant  to  the  Nature  of  Earth. 
And  hence,  therefore,  it  farther  appears,  that  the  pureft  Earth, 
when  it  is  united  with  fome  other  Principle,  is  totally  diffolu- 
ble  in  Water,  though  it  is  in  no  Degree  foluble  in  Water 
when  alone. 

But  it  often  happens  during  the  Repetition  of  this  Operation, 
that  the  Alcali  changes  its  firft  Nature,  and  is  converted  into  a 
neutral  Salt,  which  eafily  melts  in  the  Fire  like  Wax  :  And 
hence  fome  Chymifts  have  vainly  thought,  that  they  were 
Mafters  of  that  great  Secret,  an  incerated ,  fixed)  Alcaline  Salt , 
which  the  antient  Chymifts  fo  highly  extolled.  But  this  only 
happens  from  the  volatile  Acid  in  the  Air,  applying  itfelf  to  this 
Salt,  and  being  united  with  it,  by  which  Means  a  new  Kind 
of  Salt  is  produced,  compounded  of  the  Alcali ,  and  this  Acid, 
and  hence  eafily  melting  in  the  Fire,  but  deprived  of  all  its 
Alcaline  Virtue. 

A  fixed  Alcali ,  procured  in  the  Manner  above  deferibed, 
has,  above  all  others,  every  Mark  of  an  Alcali.  This  Salt, 
therefore,  we  may  fix  as  a  Standard  for  all  of  this  Kind,  by  the 
Character  of  which  we  may  examine  any  Salts  that  we  are  in 
Doubt  about,  whether  they  belong  to  this  Oafs,  or  not.  And 
thus  we  learn,  that  Alcaline  Salts ,  procured  by  burning,  are  by 
no  Means  homogeneous, '  but  compofed  of  different  Principles, 
Amongft  thefe,  the  true  faline  Part  is  greatly  lefs,  than 
might  be  imagined,  and  when  it  is  alone  it  is  volatile,  and 
efcapes  the  Notice  of  our  Senfes,  infomuch  that  as  yet  we  are 
not  come  to  a  Knowledge  of  its  proper  Nature. 

The  J  uice  preffed  from  ripe  Grapes,  fpontaneoufiy  ferments  ; 
and  during  this  Operation,  it  is  called  Muft.  After  this  Fer¬ 
mentation  is  over,  and  the  thicker  Faeces  fubfide,  and  it  has 
flood  a  fufficient  Time  quiet  in  the  Calk,  it  becomes  lim¬ 
pid,  fine,  and,  in  Appearance,  homogeneous.  This  is  called 
new  Wine,  after  having  depofited  thefe  Faeces,  which  are  named 
the  Lees,  or  Mother ,  of  Wine,  and  which  were  firft  difperfed 
in  the  Muft,  then  elevated  into  Flowers,  or  Yeaft,  and  after¬ 
wards  fubfiding,  are  colletfted  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel.  The 
Wine,  when  it  is  thus  become  fine,  if  it  is  drawn  off  from  the 
Lees  into  a  clean  Veffel,  leaves  all  thefe  thick  Faeces  behind  it ; 
from  which,  by  prelfing  them  ftrongly  through  thick  Canvas 
Bags,  a  turbid  Wine  is  procured,  which  is  ufed  for  making  the 
ftrongeft  Vinegar.  If  the  dry  Faeces  that  ftill  remain  in  the 
Bags,  and  are  formed  into  Cakes,  are  burnt  to  Afhes,  thefe,  if 
they  are  fifted,  diflolved  in  Water,  and  depurated  from  the  fub¬ 
fiding  Earth,  yield  a  clear  Lixivium.  And  this,  by  Evapora¬ 
tion,  in  large  Veffels  produces  a  Salt,  very  like  the  former, 
but  more  pure,  and  more  acrid.  This,  then,  is  a  fecond  Spe¬ 
cies  of  fixed  Akaline  Salts ,  which  by  the  preceding  Fermenta¬ 
tion  feem  to  be  rendered  more  fubtile  than  the  former. 

If  Wine,  thus  fermented,  defecated,  and  rendered  fine,  is 
drawn  off  into  a  clean  Cafk,  and  ftands  for  fome  Time,  there 
will  then  begin  to  appear  fmall  fhining  Bodies  in  it,  like  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Glafs,  which  gradually  uniting  together,  form  larger 
Globules,  which  fix  upon  every  Part  of  the  Veffel  that  the 
Wine  reaches,  and  thus,  by  Degrees,  incruftrate  over  its  ( 
whole  Surface  with  a  Kind  of  ftony  Matter,  called,  for  this 
Reafon,  very  properly,  by  the  Germans,  IVine-Stone  ;  by  the 
Chymifts,  Tartar.  This  is  always  of  an  acid  Tafte,  and  pro¬ 
duced  from  Wine  only  which  has  been  fermented,  and  depura¬ 
ted  in  the  Manner  above-mentioned.  , 

When  Tartar  is  diftilled,  a  very  black  Mafs  remains  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Retort,  which  is  perfe&ly  Alcaline ,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  acrid  ;  and  this  is  the  only  Method  known  of  producing  a 
fixed,  alcaline,  acrid,  vegetable  Alcali  in  a  clofe  \  effel ;  for  all 
other  vegetable  Subftances  whatever,  when  expofed  to  the 
ftrongeft  Fire  in  a  Retort,  produce  a  black  Coal,  but  never  af¬ 
ford  any  Alcaline  Salt ,  till  this  Coal  is  afterwards  burnt  in  an 
open  Fire.  But  if  this  black  Akaline  Coal  of  "1  artar  is  taken 
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#ut  of  the  Retort,  and  burnt  in  an  open  Fire,  it  yields  a  white 
Akaline  Salt ,  of  all  fixed  Alcalies,  the  moft  acrid  and  pure. 
By  this  furprifing  Experiment,  we  learn,  how  much  Fermen¬ 
tation  promotes  the  Production  of  an  Alcali,  though  at  the 
fame  Time  it  always ’heightens,  and  even  generates  an  Acid. 
Both  Alcalies  and  Acids,  therefore,  are  more  readily  produced, 
by  the  Affiftance  of  Fermentation,  than  without  it  ;  which  Ob- 
fervation,  certainly,  is  of  great  Importance,  though  very  little 
taken  Notice  of. 

But  all  Alcalies ,  from  whatever  Vegetable  produced,  when  by 
the  ftrongeft  Fire  they  are  at  laft  brought  to  their  greateft  akaline 
Perfection,  become  fo  perfectly  alike,  that  they  can  fcarcely 
be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other.  There  is,  however,  one  tri¬ 
fling  Circumftance,  wherein  they  differ,  which  is*  that  Glafs 
made  with  the  very  fame  Flints,  but  different  fixed  Salts,  will 
differ  a  little  with  RefpeCt  to  Colour,  fo  that'  what  is  prepared 
with  the  Alcaline  Salt  of  Fern,  fhall  be  different  from  that  made 
with  any  other  Salt.  But  Chymifts  aro  very  fenfible,  that  a 
very  fmall  Matter  will  make  a  confiderable  Alteration  in  the 
Colour  of  Glafs  ;  thus,  Pounding  the  Salt  in  a  metal  or  mar¬ 
ble  Mortar,  will  produce  a  Difference.  Hence  it  feems  poffi- 
ble,  that  fomething  metalline  may  infinuate  itfelf  into  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  being  naturally  fixed  in  the  Fire,  may  impart  Pro¬ 
perties  to  the  Salts  which  efcape  the  Notice  of  our  Senfes,  till 
they  difeover  themfelves  in  the  Colour  of  the  Glafs  produced 
from  them.  It  is  certain,  that  Particles  of  Iron  lie  concealed 
in  many  Bodies  *  and  perhaps  Copper  may  do  the  fame. 

Another  Sort  of  fixed  Alcaline  Salty  which  has  been  difeovered 
by  the  Chymifts*  and  accurately  deferibed  by  Glauber,  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  Manner  : 

Put  fome  pure  Nitre  in  a  clean  Veffel,  let  it  melt  over  the 
Fire,  and  it  will  then  fcarcely  have  anyvvifible  Motion.  Whilft 
it  is  in  this  State,  throw  a  Piece  of  burning  Coal  into  it,  and 
in  an  Inftant  it  will  produce  a  great  Noife,  the  Coal  will  be 
agitated  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Nitre,  till  it  is  confumed,  and 
then  the  Nitre  will  flow  quietly  again,  as  before  ;  then  throw 
in  another  Piece  of  Coal  as  before,  and  the  fame  Appearances 
will  be  renewed.  Repeat  this  till  the  Nitre  is  no  longer  moved 
by  the  Application  of  the  Coal,  and  then  what  remains,  will  in 
every  Refpect  anfwer  the  Character  of  an  Alcaline  fixed  Salt : 
Thus,  for  Example,  it  betrays  a  cauftic  Acrimony,  and  an  uri¬ 
nous  Tafte  in  the  Mouth  j  it  raifes  an  Ebullition  with  all 
known  Acids  ;  if  faturated  with  an  Acid,  it  is  converted  into  a 
compound  Salt,  whofe  Nature  is  determined  by  that  of  the 
Acid  ;  and  it  has  the  very  fame  Effect  as  the  Alcaline  Salt  de¬ 
feribed  above,  with  Refpect  to  the  Production  of  Colours,  Pre¬ 
cipitations,  and  Solutions  of  Bodies*  This  Salt,  however,  dif¬ 
fers  in  fome  Refpects  from  the  former,  as  it  always  retains 
fomething  of  Nitre,  which  is  not  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  Pro- 
cefs.  This  does  not  difeover  itfelf,  till  fome  of  the  beft  Oil  of 
Vitriol  is  poured  upon  it ;  but  then  a  Vapour  inftantly  arifes, 
which  by  its  Smell,  like  that  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Aqua  Fortis, 
difeovers  its  nitrous  Nature.  In  this  Experiment,  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol  generally  grows  black,  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  Alca- 
liy  whence  it  appears,  that  fomething  of  the  Charcoal  is  united 
with  the  Alcaline  Salt.  Glauber,  therefore,  was  certainly  in  the 
right,  in  believing  this  A  kali  of  Nitre,  to  be  in  fome  Meafure 
different  from  vegetable  Alcalies  ;  but  when  he  extols  its  Vir¬ 
tues  above  all  others,  it  is  poffible  his  own  Difcovery  might  be¬ 
tray  him  into  a  little  Exaggeration.  For  he  boafts  of  the  Oil 
per  Deliquium  of  this  fixed  Alcaline  Salty  as  if  it  was  the  Al- 
caheft,  or  univerfal  Solvent. 

But  a  third,  and  the  moft  expeditious  Way  of  producing  a 
fixed  Alcaline  Salty  and  that  in  great  Quantity,  is  as  follows : 
Take  of  the  beft  and  drieft  Tartar,  and  Nitre  reduced  to  a  fine 
Powder,  an  equal  Quantity  ;  mix  them  together,  and  throw 
them  by  a  little  at  a  Time,  into  a  clean  iron  Veffel,  made  al- 
moft  red  hot,  and  an  inftantaneous  Deflagration  will  enfue, 
and  a  white,  alcaliney  fixed  Salt  will  be  produced.  This,  too* 
is  like  a  vegetable  A  kali  in  every  Characteriftic,  except  that 
upon  being  mixed  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  it  betrays  by  the  Smell  its 
original  Nitre. 

There  is  another  Angular  Method  of  preparing  a  fixed,  fiery, 
Alcaline  Salt  from  Nitre,  and  that  in  a  very  little  Time,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  After  Antimony  is  as  much  as  is  poffible  deprived  of  its 
Sulphur,  the  pure  metalline  Part,  which  remains,  is  called  its  Re~ 
gulus.  Take  this  Regulus,  put  it  into  a  clean  Crucible,  melt  it 
in  the  Fire,  and  when  it  is  in  Fufion,  add  an  eighth  Part  of  the 
pureft,  and  drieft  Nitre.  It  is  fomething  furprifing  to  find  that 
this  Nitre,  which  generally  flows  eafily  in  a  ftrong  Fire,  cannot 
now  be  melted,  without  the  Application  of  a  Heat  intenfe 
enough  to  fufe  Copper.  And  when  it  is  urged  with  a*  Degree 
of  Fire  fufficient  to  melt  it,  it  immediately  acquires  a  golden 
Colour  ;  and  when  the  Whole  is  poured  out  into  a  Cone,  the 
Nitre  rifes  to  the  Top,  in  the  Form  of  a  golden  Cake.  This 
when  feparated  by  ftriking  the  Cone,  is  impatient  of  Drynefs’ 
and  is  of  fo  acrid,  alcaline  a  Nature,  that  it  is  perfectly  fiery 
4  in  almoft  all  its  Effects  :  Nor  have  the  greateft  Mafters  in  Chy- 
imitry  ever  found  any  Method  of  communicating  to  Salt  an 
equal  Degree  of  Acrimony.  And  here  it  is  obfervable  that  Ni¬ 
tre,  which  is  the  coldeft  of  all  Salts,  and  has  not  tlie  leaft  Mark 
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of  an y  Akali  in  it,  when  it  is  thus  fufed  with  the  metalline  Part 
of  Antimony,  acquires  this  Acrimony,  as  it  were,  by  Contact. 

It  is  probable,  in  this  Cafe,  that  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony  is 
very  intimately  united  with  the  Nitre  *  for  the  Salt  thus  pro-  * 
duced,  whilft  it  is  exceeding  dry,  and  hot,  makes  a  red  Tinc¬ 
ture  with  pure  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  that  immediately,  of  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  cauftic  Nature.  This  Experiment  fucceeds,  whether 
the  Regulus  is  made  with  Iron,  according  to  Suchten’s  Method, 
or  with  Tartar  and  Nitre,  in  the  common  Way.  But  this 
Efte<ft  will  not  be  produced,  fo  long  as  the  external  Sulphur  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  Antimony,  the  Experiment  then  only  anlwering, 
when  this  Part  being  feparated,  the  remaining  reguline  Part  is 
fufed  with  the  Nitre.  The  fudden  Change  that  is  in  this  Cafe 
effected,  is  fo  much  the  more  furprifing,  as  Nitre  with  Sulphur 
never  becomes  alcalions,  but  is  converted  into  a  bitterifh  Sal 
Polychrefton.  And  what  ftill  makes  it  more  extraordinary  is* 
that  Nitre,  if  it  is  kept  for  a  confiderable  Time  in  Fufion  by 
itfelf,  will  undergo  no  Alteration,  but  remain  the  fame. 
Hence,  then,  we  learn,  what  fudden  and  unfufpected  Effects 
are  produced  by  the  Combination  of  Bodies,  which  it  was  not 
poffible  to  forefee  ;  and  that  general  Conclufions  in  Phyfics,  are 
liable  to  a  great  deal  of  Error.  *From  this  Experiment,  alfo* 
we  may  obferve,  how  eafily  the  whole  Subftance  of  Nitre  grows 
alcaliney  as  it  were,  by  mere  Contact  *  for  in  this  Inftance,  it 
is  not  mixed  with  the  melted  Antimony,  but  only  flows  at  the 
Top  of  it. 

*1  he  Properties  of  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  are  as  follows : 

They  attract  Water  very  powerfully  and  at  a  great  Diftance* 
and  from  every  known  Body  in  which  it  refides.  This  is  plairi 
to  the  Eye,  for  when  fuch  a n  Alcali  is  taken  out  of  a  ftrong 
Fire,  it  it  is  fuffered  to  remain  in  a  very  hot  Air,  clofe  by  the 
Fire,  where  Water  can  by  no  other  Art  be  difeovered,  it  will 
even  there  grow  moift,  and  diffolve  :  And  if  it  is  then  put  into 
a  clean,  dry*  glafs  Veffel,  and  dried  over  the  Fire,  and  the 
Vapour  that  exhales,  is  received,  and  condenfed  in  an  Alembic* 
it  will  yield  again  the  pure  Water  which  the  Akali  had  attract¬ 
ed*  Other  Salts,  it  moift  before,  would  have  been  deprived  of 
their  Water  in  the  very  fame  Degree  of  Heat,  and  the  fatrie 
Place  where  the  dry  Akali  attrated  Moifture.  Thefe  Aka¬ 
line  Salts  therefore,  are  true  Magnets  to  Water ;  by  this  they 
are  diflolved,  and  are  ftrongly  united  with  it  *  and  hence,  when 
they  are  once  diflolved  in  Water,  a  Heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling 
Water  will  not  perfectly  dry  them  again. 

Thus,  for  Inftance,  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium,  will  not 
be  dried  in  a  Heat  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Degrees  of  the 
common  mercurial  Thermometer,  which  is  fufficient  to  make 
Water  boil ;  but  it  muft  be  put  into  a  metal  Veffel,  and  kept 
continually  ftirring  in  a  Heat  of  more  than  fix  hundred  Degrees* 
in  order  to  feparate  all  the  Water  from  it  :  Hence,  we  fcarcely 
know  any  Body  that  parts  with  its  Water  with  more  Difficulty. 

The  following  Experiments  were  made  with  a  View  of  dif- 
Covering  the  Force  with  which  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  attrait  Wa¬ 
ter,  the  Quantity  they  imbibe,  and  the  Spaces  through  which 
their  attractive  Virtue  is  diffufed. 

An  Ounce  of  a  fixed  Alcaline  Salty  exceedingly  pure  arid  dry* 
was  put  into  a  clean  glafs  Bafon,  and  expofed  to  a  dry  Air,  in 
a  fubterraneous  Place,  that  was  every  way  inclofed,  and  not  in 
the  leaft  difturbed  by  any  Wind  ;  and  in  a  little  Time,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  was  attracted  out  of  this  ftill  Air  to  the  Surface  of  the  Salt, 
and  the  Water  was  thus  attraded  by  the  Salt,  till  the  Salt  was 
impregnated  with  near  three  Ounces  of  Water,  but  bein<*  then 
thoroughly  faturated,  it  did  not  imbibe  any  more.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  fix  cubic  Feet  of  Air  at  leaft,  was  required  to  fup— 
ply  this  Salt  with  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Water.  For  if  we  fuppofd 
the  Weight  of  Air  to  that  of  W^ater,  as  one  to  a  thoufand,  and 
a  cubic  Foot  of  Water  to  weigh  fixty- four  Pounds,  then  all 
the  heavy  Bodies  in  a  cubic  Foot  of  Air,  will  weigh  t1t  of  a 
Pound.  Let  us  imagine  only  half  of  thefe  heavy  Corpufcles 
to  be  pure  Water,  the  other  half*  all  the  reft  of  the  ponderous 
Bodies  contained  in  the  Air,  and  then  it  appears  that  in  % 
cubic  Foot  of  Air,  there  will  be  about  half  an  Ounce  of  Water. 

As  this  Salt,  therefore,  is  capable  of  attracting  Water  out  of  fo 
large  a  Space,  we  hence  difeover  a  very  furprifing  Power  in 
Nature.  Sendivogius,  therefore,  well  obferved,  that  the  mord 
Alcalies  are  burnt,  the  more  Water  thefe  calcined  Bodies  at¬ 
tract  out  of  the  Air.  It  is  poffible,  however,  that  the  Water 
in  the  Air,  at  a  Diftance  from  that  which  furrounds  the  Alca- 
line  Salty  may  be  drawn  into  this  Air,  and  fupply  the  Place  of 
that  Water  which  is  attracted  by  the  Salt. 

But  to  come  at  a  more  accurate  Knowledge  of  this  Attraction 
of  Water  by  Alcaline  Salts ,  Boerhaave  took  a  large  glafs  Bottle, 
very  clean*  and  dry,  and  hot,  as  if  it  had  juft  been  taken  out 
of  the  Glals-Houfe  Oven.  Into  this  he  put  fome  pure  Salt  of 
Tartar,  very  hot  and  dry  alfo,  and  reduced  to  Powder,  in  the 
Manner  above  deferibed.  He  then  immediately  flopped  the 
Mouth  of  the  Bottle  with  a  dry  Cork,  and  tied  over  it  a  Hog’s 
Bladder  foftened  with  Oil,  and  made  very  fupple :  The  Effect 
of  this  Experiment  was,  that  the  Salt  which  adhered  to  the 
Side  of  the  Glafs,  was  grown  moift  with  the  Water  contained 
in  that  (mail  Quantity  of  Air  included  in  the  glafs  Bottle,  though 
the  Air  was  extremely  hot  and  dry,  at  the  Time  that  the  Bot¬ 
tle  was  elo fed.  %.  Ie 
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2.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  any  Degree  of  Cer¬ 
tainty,  whether  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  repel  Air,  or  attraft  it  fo 
ftrongly,  as  not  to  part  with  it  again  readily.  Experiments 
that  have  been  made  with  this  View  leave  the  Thing  dubious. 
It  is  very  certain  that  Oil  of  Alcaline  Salts  per  Deliquium ,  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  Air-Pump,  gives  not  the  lead:  Indications  ot  con¬ 
taining  Air,  fince  none  is  to  be  feparated  from  it,  when  the 
Preffure  of  the  Atmofphere  is  taken  away,  even  though  the  Oil 
is  made  very  hot  in  order  to  expel  the  Air.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  when  Alcaline  Oils  per  Deliquium  are 
mixed  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  from  which  the  Air  has  been  ex- 
traded  by  the  Air-Pump,  a  furprifing  Quantity  of  elaftic  Air 
is  produced,  or,  as  it  is  called,  generated.  Upon  confidering 
thefe  Circumftances,  it  appears  moft  probable  that  fixed  Alca¬ 
line  Salts  adually  attrad  Air,  and  unite  it  with  themfelves  fo 
ftrongly,  that  it  is  not  to  be  diflodged,  till  the  Texture  of  the 
Salt  is  deftroyed  by  the  Effervefcence  upon  mixing  it  with  an 
Acid. 

Thefe  pure,  acrid,  fixed,  Alcaline  Salts ,  if  they  are  mixed  with 
the  pureft  Alcohol,  when  they  come  very  hot  out  of  the  Fire,  at¬ 
tract  it,  and  unite  with  it ;  but  if  there  is  the  leaft  Mixture  of 
Water,  either  in  the  Salts  or  the  Alcohol,  then  the  Salts  repel 
the  Alcohol,  nor  can  they  be  united  by  any  Art  whatever.  In 
this  Manner,  therefore,  pure,  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  divide  ftrong 
Spirit  of  Wine  into  two  Parts,  that  are  not  afterwards  mifcible 
with  each  other,  that  is,  into  a  Water  faturated  with  the  Alca¬ 
line  Salt ,  and  into  a  pure  Alcohol,  which  fwims  at  the  Top. 
And  thus,  again,  plainly  appears  the  reciprocal  Attradion  be¬ 
twixt  Water  and  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  :  Take  a  Pint  of  the 
pureft  Alcohol,  mix  with  it  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Water,  and 
then  add  a  dry  Alcaline  Salt,  and  the  Alcali  will  in  an  Xnftant 
draw  into  it  that  little  Portion  of  Water,  and  will  appear  in  the 
Form  of  a  thick  Oil  about  the  Sides  of  the  Glafs  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  Time,  the  Combination  of  the  Alcohol  and  Water  will 
be  utterly  prevented. 

Thefe  Alcaline  Salts  ad  alfo  upon  vinous  Spirits  in  another 
Manner  :  For,  as  every  Spirit  drawn  by  Fire,  from  Wine  of 
any  Sort,  has  always  a  volatile  Acid  intermixed  with  it,  the 
Acid  being  greedily  attraded  by  the  Alcaline  Salt ,  the  Spirit  by 
this  Means  becomes  much  more  pure,  when  freed  from  the  Acid 
which  adhered  to  it,  and  confequently  will  be  very  different, 
both  in  its  Nature  and  Virtues,  from  what  it  was  before  this 
Operation.  And  the  Alcali  itfelf  will  alfo,  at  the  fame  Time, 
be  intirely  altered,  and  become  a  Salt  compounded  of  an  Acid 
and  Alcali ,  infomuch  that,  if  it  is  perfedly  faturated  in  this 
Manner,  a  Salt  perfedly  neutral  will  be  produced. 

Thefe  Obfervations  dired  us  to  a  Method  of  preparing  a  pure 
Alcohol,  without  Diftillation,  or  any  Affiftance  from  Fire  ;  for 
add  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Pot-afh  to  common  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  ftir  them  'about  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
the  Water  will  be  attraded  by  the  Alcaline  Salt,  and  the  Alco¬ 
hol  will  fvvim  at  the  Top,  which,  by  a  gentle  Decantation,  will 
come  off  good  the  firft  Time.  If  any  Doubt  remains,  whether  it 
is  quite  pure,  or  not,  put  fome  more  Pot-afh  into  the  Alcohol  thus 
prepared,  and  by  ftirring  them  about,  and  then  pouring  the 
Liquor  off,  as  before,  it  may  be  rendered  fo.  In  this  Opera¬ 
tion,  however,  the  Spirit  of  Wine  always  difeovers  an  Oil, 
which  before  appeared  neither  in  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  nor  the 
Alcaline  Salt ,  but  is  generated  when  they  are  thus  mixed  toge¬ 
ther. 

Another  Property  of  Alcaline  Salts  is  to  unite  intimately  with 
diftilled  vegetable  Oils :  For  if  the  moft  acrid,  pure,  dry  Alca¬ 
line  Salt  is  thrown  very  hot  into  a  diftilled  Oil,  it  attrads 
the  Oil  greedily,  writh  a  confiderable  hilling  Noife,  and  unites 
it  fo  with  its  own  Subftance,  that  there  is  immediately  formed 
a  Kind  of  Soap,  and  the  Oil  is  more  firmly  united  to  the  Alca¬ 
line  Salt,  and  the  Soap  is  rendered  more  perfed,  if  the  Mixture 
is  fet  in  a  fubterraneous  Place  ;  for  by  this  Means  both  of  them 
become  femi-volatile,  and  form  a  Mafs  diffolvable  in  Water, 
which  is  endued  with  excellent  medicinal  Virtues.  This  is  the 
Ens  parvurn  Sapientum,  the  Sapo  Helmontianus,  the  Sal-Volatile 
Vartari  of  Starkey,  and  the  Corrector  of  Matthews.  It  was 
formerly  in  great  Reputation,  firft  in  England,  and  afterwards 
all  over  Europe  ;  for  it  powerfully  refolves  almoft  every  Kind 
of  vifeid  Concretion  that  is  generated  from  the  Humours  of  the 
human  Body  :  Hence  it  incides  and  attenuates  the  tenacious 
Concretions  that  obftrud  the  Veffels,  and  at  the  fame  Time  it 
gently -ftimulates  the  Veffels  themfelves  ;  and  thus,  by  ading 
both  upon  the  Solids  aud  Fluids,  it  promotes  the  Secretions  by 
Sweat  and  Urine,  and  by  thefe  Evacuations  carries  off  the  Caufe 
of  many  chronical  Diftempers.  This  Soap  alfo  intirely  alters 
the  Nature  of  many  Simples,  when  digefted  with  them,  and 
hence,  depriving  fome  ot  their  Virulence,  imparts  to  them  Vir¬ 
tues  very  different  from  what  they  naturally  poffeffed.  The 
Chymifts,  however,  as  is  dual  with  them,  have  been  too  lavifh 
in  the  Praife  of  this  Medicine,  which  they  have  extolled  as  an 
univerfal  Remedy.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  Combi¬ 
nation  of  a  fixed  Alcaline  Salt  and  diftilled  Oil  can  never  be 
brought  about,  if  the  leatt  Portion  of  Water  adheres  either  to 
the  Salt  or  Oil  ;  and  for  this  Reafon  it  is  neceffary  the  Salts 
ftiould  be  hot  when  mixed  with  the  Oil.  It  will  even  hinder 
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the  Succefs  of  the  Operation,  if  a  fmall  Portion  of  the  Alcaline 
Salt  {lands  above  the  Oil  in  the  Veffcl,  and  thus,  by  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air,  grows  ever  fo  little  moift. 

Fixed  Alcaline  Salts  are  eafily  united  a[fo  with  the  expreffed 
Oils  of  Vegetables,  or  Animals,  as  is  daily  feen  in  their  Combi¬ 
nation  into  artificial  Soap  by  the  Affiftance  of  quick  Lime, 
Water  and  Fire. 

But  Alcaline  Salts  remarkably  attract  all  Kind  of  Acids  what¬ 
ever,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  and  that  whether 
dry  or  moift,  pure  or  diluted.  And  this  Force,  with  which 
Alcalies  thus  attradf  Acids,  is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
with  which  they  attract  Water  :  For  in  this  Action,  by  which 
they  unite  thefe  Acids  with  themfelves,  they  violently  expel  the 
Air  that  refides  both  in  the  Salt  and  Acid,  whence  arife  fuch 
Numbers  of  Air-bubbles,  which  fuddenly  appear,  and  burft. 
This  Union  alfo  makes  them  repel  even  Water;,  and  when  they 
are  thus  faturated,  they  will  eafily  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  dried, 
or  deprived  of  their  W ater,  which  before,  when  they  were 
feparated,  they  retained  moft  tenacioufly.  Pure  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
for  Inftance,  when  it  is  alone,  can  fcarcely  by  any  Art  be  utterly 
deprived  of  its  Water  ;  Oil  of  Tartar  not  without  a  great  deal 
of  Difficulty:  And  yet,  when  you  mix  them  together,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  is  expelled  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  a  Salt  almoft  dry  appears 
in  the  Veffel  under  it,  as  is  evident  in  the  Preparation  of  Tar¬ 
tarus  Vitriolatus.  The  fame  is  true  alfo  of  other  Acids,  when 
they  are  combined  with  an  Alcali.  I  his  Power  however,  by 
which  Alcalies  attradf  Acids,  is  limited  to  certain  Bounds ; 
hence  there  appears  a  great  Diverfity  among  them,  though  this, 
indeed,  feems  more  owing  to  a  Difference  in  the  Acids,  than  in 
the  Alcalies.  Upon  this  Subject  the  illuftrious  Homberg  has 
communicated  to  the  World  many  ufeful  Obfervations,  fome  of 
v/hich  are  of  Importance  enough  to  deferve  inferting : 

One  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar  abforbed  all  the  Acid  from  four, 
teen  Ounces  of  the  beft  diftilled  Vinegar ;  and  hence,  after  it 
was  dried,  it  was  increafed  in  Weight  three  Drams  thirty- fix 
Grains  ;  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Vinegar  was  mere  infipid 
Water.  By  this  Means,  then,  we  difeover  the  Proportion 
there  is  between  the  Acid,  and  the  Water  of  the  Vinegar. 

The  fame  Quantity  of  Salt  of  Tartar  abforbed  all  the  Acid 
from  two  Ounces  five  Drams  of  Spirit  of  Salt ;  the  Increafe  of 
Weight,  when  dried,  was  three  Drams  fourteen  Grains. 

An  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar  abforbed  all  the  Acid  from  one 
Ounce,  two  Drams,  thirty-fix  Grains  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  5  the 
Increafe  of  Weight  was  three  Drams'ten  Grains. 

The  fame  Quantity  of  Salt  abforbed  all  the  Acid  from  one 
Ounce,  two  Drams,  thirty  Grains  of  Aqua  Fortis ;  the  increafed 
Weight  was  three  Drams  fix  Grains. 

From  five  Drams  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  an  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar 
abforbed  all  the  Acid  ;  the  Increafe  of  Weight  in  the  dried  Salt 
was  three  Drams  five  Grains. 

As  thefe  are  the  principal  Acids,  we  may  infer,  Firft,  that  in 
acid  Liquors,  though  various  with  Refpeft  to  their  Bulk,  vrhilft 
united  with  their  Water,  yet  the  acid  Principle  has  nearly  the 
fame  Weight  in  all.  Thus  Vinegar,  which  is  the  lighted  of 
all  thefe  Acids,  increafed  the  Weight  of  the  fame  Salt  of  Tartar, 
as  much  as  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  is  theheavieft  and  ftror.geft. 
The  fame  too  is  true  with  Refpedf  to  the  other  Acids,  the 
Difference  between  the  greateft  and  leaft  Increafe  of  Weight 
being  no  more  than  thirty-one  Grains,  and  that  only  in  the 
Vinegar,  and  this  becaufe  the  Tartarus  Regeneratus,  that  is, 
the  compound  Salt  formed  by  the  Union  of  the  Salt  of  Tartar 
and  Acid  of  the  Vinegar,  is  not  dried  without  a  vaft  deal  of 
Difficulty. 

Secondly,  Acids  feem  to  differ  principally  as  to  the  Quantity 
of  Water  they  are  diluted  with,  fince  the  pure  Ac-id,  when  it 
is  extra&ed,  difeovers  always  the  fame  Weight.  If  fourteen 
Ounces,  therefore,  of  the  ftrongeft  Vinegar  could  by  any  Con¬ 
trivance  be  reduced  to  five  Drams,  by  feparating  the  Water 
from  it  only,  and  colledting  the  Acid  into  a  fmaller  Compaff 
without  altering  it,  it  is  poffible  that  the  Vinegar  thus  reduced 
in  Bulk  would  be  as  ftrong  as  Oil  of  Vitriol.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  it  would  be  then  capable  of  faturating  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Alcaline  Salt. 

Thirdly,  We  hence  perceive,  how  great  a  Part  of  thefe  acid 
Liquors  is  Water. 

Fourthly,  It  is  probable,  that  if  thefe  acid  Salts  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  pure  without  any  Water  at  all,  they  would  then  appear 
in  a  folid  Form.  This,  however,  has  never  yet  been  accom- 
plifhed  :  Very  intenfe  Cold  has  come  neareft  it  of  any  Thing, 
but  not  quite  compleated  it.  Hence  alfo  we  may  conceive  what 
furprifing  Effects  Alcaline  Menftruums  may  produce,  when  they 
a£t  upon  Subftances  that  have  any  latent  Acid  in  them,  or  upon 
thofe  that  are  actually  confolidated,  and  held  together  by  an 
Acid ;  and  hence,  when  this  Acid  is  abforbed,  they  fall  again 
into  their  conftituent  Elements. 

When  this  Affufion  of  an  Acid  to  an  Alcali  is  performed 
gradually  and  cautioufiy  in  warm  Liquors,  and  in  a  large  Veffcl, 
if  at  the  fame  Time  the  Veffel  is  fhaken  after  every  Inftillation 
of  the  Acid,  the  Mixture  at  laft  arrives  to  fuch  a  Temperament, 
that  there  will  be  no  farther  Ebullition  :  And  this  is  called  the 
Point  of  Saturation,  If  Acids  are  after  this  added,  no  more  Agi- 
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tntidn  will  be  excited,  than  there  is  upon  mixing  Water  with 
Water  :  And  then  the  Compound  thus  produced  is  neither  Alca¬ 
line  nor  Acid,  but  neutral ,  formed  by  the  Union  of  both.  Hence 
Acids  have  been  called  Males,  and  Alcalies  Females,  and  the 
Compound  of  them  both  Hermaphrodites:  The  Alcali ,  the  Va¬ 
cuum  ;  the  Acid,  the  Implent:  The  Alcali ,  the  Chaos,  and  the 
Acid  the  impregnating  Spirit. 

The  violent  Ebullition  and  Effervefcence,  that  appear  upon 
the  Mixture  of  an  Alcali  and  an  Acid ,  whilft  the  Air  and  Wa¬ 
ter  are  forcibly  expelled,  may  poflibly  arife,  becaufe  thefe  Bodies 
impetuoufly  drive  out  whatever  lies  betwixt  them,  when  they 
rulh  ftrongly  into  mutual  Contact :  And  if  fo,  this  Ebullition 
and  Effervefcence  do  not  arife  from  any  Difagreement,  but  from 
an  Affociation  of  Principles.  Hence  the  following  Queries  will 
naturally  arife:  i.  Whether  Acids  abound  plentifully  with  Air, 
whilft  Alcalies  contain  none  at  all  ?  So  far  is  certain,  that  the 
ftrongeft  Alcali ,  taken  very  hot  out  of  the  Fire,  and  fo  proba¬ 
bly  deprived  of  all  its  Air,  will,  if  it  is  thrown  into  an  acid  Li¬ 
quor,  produce  a  prodigious  Effervefcence,  and  a  great  Quantity 
of  Air  will  be  generated.  Hence  may  we  not  arrive  at  the  true 
Reafon,  why  Acids,  when  they  are  predominant  in  animal  Bo¬ 
dies,  are  produdtive  of  fo  much  Flatulency  ?  Do  not  neutral 
Salts,  produced  from  a  Combination  of  Alcalies  and  Acids,  lofe 
the  greateft  Part  of  their  Air;  and  are  they  not  for  this  Reafon 
found  to  be  very  little  flatulent  in  the  human  Body  ?  Are  not 
acid,  or  at  leaft  acefcent  Bodies,  the  only  Subftances  which  are 
difpofed  to  ferment,  becaufe  of  the  latent  Air  they  contain? 
And  is  not  this  latent  Air  the  Source  of  that  prodigious  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Air,  which  is  generated  by  Fermentation  ?  Does  Fer¬ 
mentation  therefore  naturally  tend  to  the  Generation  of  Acids, 
Whilft  an  intenfe  Fire  produces  Alcalies? 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  amongft  natural 
Caufes,  by  which  Motion  is  excited  in  the  Univerfe,  we  muft 
reckpn  Alcalies  and  Acids ,  at  the  Time  when  thefe  are  mixed 
together,  which  Motion  ceafes,  as  foon  as  ever  this  Combina¬ 
tion  is  compleated. 

The  Motion  thus  excited  feems  of  confulerable  Importance  in  Vege¬ 
tation,  or  rather  in  preparing  the  Earth  for  it.  People  concerned 
in  Husbandry  are  fenfible ,  that  frequent  Ploughing  or  Digging  the 
Earth  mellows  it,  as  they  call  it,  and  renders  it  fertile-,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  difunites  the  Parts  of  the  Earth ,  which  other- 
wife  cohere  together,  and  form  large  Glebes,  and  reduces  them  into 
fmall  Particles ,  better  fuited  to  the  fubfequent  Solution  they  are  to  un¬ 
dergo,  in  order  to  the  Prtfduftion  of  a  Plant.  Now  when  the  Earth 
is  once  furnijhed  with  an  Alcaline  Salt,  and  that  is  intimately  united 
with  the  earthy  Particles ,  which  foon  happens ,  becaufe  thefe  Salts, 
attracting  the  Water  footing  in  the  Air ,  run  into  an  Oil  per  Deli- 
quium,  and  fink  into  the  Ground ;  the  fame  Salts  attract  alfo  the 
Acid  of  the  Air,  till  they  are  faturated,  and  both  together  rendered 
neutral.  IVhilfi  therefore  this  Neutralization  is  effecting,  an  Effer¬ 
vefcence  is  made  leifurely  and  by  Degrees,  as  the  Alcaline  Salt  im¬ 
bibes  the  Acid.  Hence  Motion  is  excited  in  the  Parts  of  the  Soil 
which  were  impregnated  with  the  Alcali,  ana  by  this  Motion  the 
Particles  of  the  Earth  are  feparated from  each  other,  more  'effectually 
than  either  by  Ploughing  or  Digging.  This  Separation  is  an  excellent 
Preparative  for  a  future  Solution,  and  indeed  is  one  Step  tovJards  it, 
fnce  the  Solution  of  a  Body  is  only  the  Reducing  it  into  Particles  fine 
enough  to  float  in  the  Menfiruum  that  dijfolves  it,  and  fmall  enough 
to  be  tranfparent,  and  confequently  not  vifible. 

There  can  be  no  Doubt,  but  that .  in  the  A&ion  of  thefe 
Alcaline  Menftrua  upon  Acids,  the  Water  is  expelled  out  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  Air,  when  they  thus  unite  together  ;  for 
though  they  are  perfectly  fluid,  when  they  are  mixed,  yet  they 
harden  in  the  very  A£t  of  Combination,  into  little  faline  Gle- 
bules,  and  appear  in  the  Water  in  the  Form  of  pellucid  Cryftals, 
the  watery  Liquid  being  driven  out,  and  fwimming  at  the  Top. 
And  when  the  Saturation  is  compleat,  the  Water  may  be  fepa¬ 
rated  pure,  and  without  any  faline  Tafte,  and  then  the  Re¬ 
mainder  is  eafily  dried  into  the  Form  of  a  white,  farinaceous, 
opake  Powder,  and  that  too  by  a  gentle  Heat,  whereas  the  Pa¬ 
rent  Alcali  and  Acid ,  by  whofe  Combination  they  are  produced, 
either  cannot  be  dried  at  all,  or  not  without  the  greateft  Diffi¬ 
culty. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  with  refpecl  to  thefe  compound 
Salts  thus  prepared,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  feparate  a^ain 
the  Alcali  from  the  Acid,  fo  as  to  procure  either  of  them  pure, 
by  the  Afliftance  of  Fire  only.  Sal  Ammoniac,  for  Inftance’ 
made  by  a  Combination  of  Alcaline  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  and 
Spirit  of  Sea-Salt,  may  be  fublimed,  by  expofing  it  to  a  fufficient 
Degree  of  Fire  ;  but  it  will  not  be  thus  poflible  to  feparate  it 
into  the  faline  Principles  of  which  it  was  compounded.  The 
fame  is  true  with  Regard  to  Tartarus  Vitriolatus,  Sal  Marinus 
Regeneratus,  Nitrum  Refufcitatum,  Tartarus  Regeneratus  and 
others.  There  are,  however,  fome  Methods  difcovered  bv 
which  this  Refolution  of  compound  Salts,  into  their  conftituent 
Alcaline ,  and  Acid  faline  Principles,  may  be  accomplifhed,  and 
the  Knowledge  of  thefe  will  make  us  acquainted  with  fome  of 
the  moft  fecret  Myfteries  of  Chyraiftry.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  arrive  at  the  Knowledge  of  thefe,  it  is  neceffary  to  examine 
Fome  farther  Properties  of  Alcalies . 


Alcalies,  therefore,  though  they  attracl  all  known  Acids  i 
at  the  fame  Time  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  attraft  fome' 
much  more  powerfully  than  others.  This  Affection  is  abun-’ 
daddy  confirmed  by  Experiments.  Thus,  if  ubon  an  Alcali 
perfectly  faturated  with  Vinegar,  or  upon  Tartarus  Regenera¬ 
tes,  Spirit  of  Salt,  or  Nitre,  or  Sulphur,  or  Vitriol  is  poured, 
theh  the  latent  Alcali  will  attract  into  it  that  Acid,  and  repel 
from  it  the  Acid  of  the  Vinegar  with  which  it  was  before  fatu¬ 
rated  ;  and  hence  a  Liquor,  nearly  of  the  Nature  of  Spirit  off 
vinegar,  may  be  afterwards  drawn  from  this  Compound  with 
a  moderate  Heat,  there  remaining  a  confiderably  fixed,  regene¬ 
rated,  nitrous  Salt  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veftel :  Again,  if  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre  is  poured  upon  an  Alcali,  faturated  with  Spirit  of 
°  ,Aclua  ^e.§'a  w*h  arffe  in  Diftillation  ;  and  a  nitrous  Salt 
wi  e  eft  at  the  Bottom  ;  but  much  changed  from  its  former 
ature.  On  the  contrary,  if  Spirit  of  Salt  is  poured  upon  an 
nm  ■?  faturated  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  the  Mixture  will  in  Di- 
1  at‘on  ,y'le^  an  Aqua  Regia,  and  the  Salt  that  remains 
will  be  of_a  nitrous  Nature,  and  fomewhat  inflammable ;  howe¬ 
ver  of  a  Nature  very  different,  both  from  Sea-Salt,  and  Ni¬ 
tre.  In  both  thefe  Cafes,  as  there  is  no  confiderable  Difference 
betwixt  the  Acid  of  Nitre,  and  that  of  the  Salt,  with  refpd&  .tp 
their  Strength,  each  of  thefe  Acids,  jn  fome  Degree,  diflodges, 
an  expels  the  other,  by  which  means  they  rife  mixed  too-ether, 

and  both  of  them  alfo  remain  united  with  the  Alcali  m  the 
Kenduum. 

Pour  Oil  of  Vitriol  upon  an  Alcali,  fatiirated  with  Spirit  of 

a  lt"f  ’c  a  of  Nitre  is  immediately  expelled,  and  thd 

Acid  of  the  Vitriol  unites  with  the  Alcaline  Part  of  the  Nitre- 
ay  orms  a  Salt  at  the  Bottom,  fomewhat  of  the  Nature  of 
artarus  Vitriolatus,  though  different  from  it  in  fome  of  its 
roperties ,  it  as,  however,  fcarcely  any  Thing  in  common  witH 
Nitre  And,  laftly,  if  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  poured  upon  factitious; 
or  natura  Sea-Salt,  a  very  volatile  Acid,  fuming  Spirit  of  Sea- 
Saft,  will  mftantly  arife,  endowed  with  almoft  all  the  known 
Virtues  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  except  that  it  fumes  more,  is  more 
volatile,^  and  its  Vapour-  is  noxious  and  fuffocating,  till  it  is 
corrected  by  repeated  Depurations.  All  thefe  Experiments: 
therefore,  certainly  proye  that  thofe  Acids,  which  are  natural¬ 
ly  diluted  with  a  lefs  Quantity  of  Water,  have  a  greater  Power 
of  uniting  themfelves  with  Alcalies,  than  thofe,  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  diluted  with  a  greater.  And  this  Rule,  fo  far  as  has  yet 
appeared  by  Experiment,  may  be  laid  down  as  general,  that  the 
ftronger  Acid  always  expels  from  the  Alcali  that  which  is  we  after 
and  which  is  the  leaft  powerfully  attracted  by  the  Alcali.  And 
then  the  ftronger  Acid  always  unites  with  that  AlcdTi  from 
which  the  weaker  was  expelled,  and  takes  Pofieffion  of  the  Place 
in  which  that  refided. 

Again  the  Salt  thus  generated,  lofmg  the  Difpofition  it  had 
acquired  from  the  firft  and  weaker  Acid,  which  is  now  removed 
puts  on  very  nearly  the  Nature  of  that  Salt,  from  which  the’' 
kft  and  ftronger  Acid,  which  is  how  united  with  the  Alcaline 
Part,  was  drawn.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  then! 
s  always  fome  remarkable  Difference  betwixt  the  Salts  thus 
produced;  and  the  native  Salts  from  which  thofe  ftronaer  Acid* 
were  procured.  Thus,  for  Inftance,  the  Sal  MirabiliSbGlaube- 

Oil  f1CV-IS-P,r^aredr  by  3  Diftillation  of  Sea  Salt,  with  the  beft 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  is  of  a  very  different  Nature  frOm  that  Tar¬ 
tarus  Vitriolatus  which  is  obtained  by  a  Saturation  of  Oil  of 
Tartar  with  Oil  of  Vitriol.  This  is  alfo  true,  with  refpea  td 

diftilfin^r^  •  T^rSthe  Salt  Which  is  Procu^d  by 

Saf  MirSM  ?Prnt  °fANltre’  13  intird?  different  from  thd 

nofeftn  b  18  °  th5  ?me  Author’  thouSh  bott>  thefe  are  fup- 

^  P  i  ,pr°ruced  fr0m  the  fame  Acid*  ar*d  the  fame  Alcali. 
us  Rule  therefore,  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  moft  emi- 

"ent.  ^‘at  A<;lds  always  Convert  Alcalies  into  their  Na¬ 

ture  in  fuJo  a  Manner,  that  from  thefe  Compounds ,  may  be  con/1  an t- 
ly  regenerated  thofe  Salts,  which  before  yielded  thofe  Acids,  is  too 
general,  and  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  Reftriclion. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  when  thefe  ftronger  Acids  thus 
poured  upon  compound  Salts,  expel  thence  the  weaker  Acids 
which  were  united  with  them  before,  and  join  with  the  remaining 
,le £»  thls  new  Combination  is  effe£ed  without  any  confide- 
rable  Effervefcence  or  Conflict  :  For  the  firft  and  weaker  Acid 
quits  th e  Alcali,  and  the  laft  and  ftronger  takes  its  Place  with 
out  any  great  Ebullition,  ndtwithftanding  there  arifes’fucha 
prodigious  Emotion,  when  a  pure  4cali  is  mixed  with  a  pure 
Aad.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  any  Air  is  generated  by  this 
Union,  though  in  the  other  Cafe  it  was  expelled  in  fo  large  a 
Quantity.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that  the  Effervefcence 

W  H  "i1  ri^A  tCd  rm  ,the  Saturation  ^  the  Alcali,  had  ex¬ 
pelled  all  the  Air  fo  that  now  the  new  Acid  does  nothing  more 

than  enter  into  the  faturated  Alcali  thus  deprived  of  its  Air,  and 
remains  there,  without  either  expelling  or  attracting  any  Air  ; 
and  it  feems  a!  farther  Confirmation  of  this,  that  if  the  Acid 
which  is  expelled  by  a  ftronger  Acid,  is  mixed  with  another 
Alcali,  it  will  with  that  raife  a  .  violent  Effervefcence,  fo  that 
a  great  Heat,  Noife,  and  Generation  of  Air  will  be  produced, 
whilft  in  the  compound  Salt,  there  was  very  little  of  any  fuch 
Appearances. 

I  i  i 
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What  has  been  faid  above,  with  rcfpecl  to  fixed  Alcaline  Salts, 
will  be  diffident  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  their  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
perties.  It  remains,  that  I  give  the  different  Methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  for  medicinal  Ufes,  and  fpecify  the 
Virtues  they  are  fuppofed  to  exert  in  and  upon  the  human 
Body.  This  I  (hall  do  principally  from  Boerhaave,  becaufe  he 
has  given  the  particular  Proceffcs  with  more  Exa&nefs,  and 
been  more  juft  in  his  Reflections  upon  them,  than  any  prece¬ 
ding  Writer  upon  thefe  Subje&s. 

I  mud,  however,  take  Notice  of  two  Miftakes  which  the 
above-mentioned  Author  feems  to  have  made,  in  regard  to  the 
Theory  of  thefe  Salts,  and  which  he  is  fo  follicitous  of  propaga¬ 
ting,  that  he  takes  all  Opportunities  of  repeating  them. 

The  firft  is,  when  he  tells  us,  that  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  are  ne¬ 
ver  produced  naturally,  but  are  only  generated  by  Fire  from 
Vegetables.  This  is  evidently  an  Error,  becaufe,  according  to 
the  beft  Accounts  we  have  of  the  Egyptian  Natron,  it  agrees 
with  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  in  moft,  or  perhaps  all  its  Properties. 
Now  this  is  a  native  Salt,  procured  either  from  the  Earth  by 
boiling  it  in  Water,  or  elfe  by  evaporating  the  Water  of  cer¬ 
tain  Ponds,  or  Lakes,  to  Drynefs.  And  we  have  an  Account 
of  an  Earth  which  is  got  near  Smyrna,  which,  by  boiling  in 
Water,  and  a  fubfequent  Evaporation,  yields  a  Salt  very  little, 
if  at  all,  different  from  Pot-Alb,  and  which  may  for  all  Purpo¬ 
ses.  be  ufed  in  its  Stead.  And  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water  is  in 
nolnftance  fufficient  to  generate  an  Alcaline  Salt. 

The  fecond  Miftake  is,  when  he  inculcates,  that  the  fixed 
Alcaline  Salts  of  Vegetables  of  all  Kinds  are  exactly  alike,  and 
nothing  different,  either  in  their  phyfical  Properties,  or  medici¬ 
nal  Virtues ;  though  he  confeffes,  that  the  Salts  of  different 
Plants,  impart  a  different  Colour  to  the  Glafs  which  is  made 
from  them,  which  proves,  at  leaft,  fome  Variety.  He  farther 
fays,  that  a  Portion  of  the  vegetable  Oil  always  adheres  to  the 
Salt,  notwithftanding  the  exceffive  Fire  they  have  endured  ; 
as  therefore  the  Oil  of  every  Vegetable  differs  from  that  of 
every  other  Vegetable,  this  Circumftance  muft  make  fome  Dif¬ 
ference  in  the  fixed  Salt.  And  in  this  I  have  the  illuftrious 
Hoffman’s  Opinion  in  my  Favour. 

If  this  Controverfy  is  brought  to  the  Teft  of  Experience,  I 
am  certain  it  will  be  determined  againft  the  above-mentioned 
illuftrious  Boerhaave.  For  the  Salts  procured  from  fome  Plants 
will,  even  when  mixed  with  an  Acid,  and  faturated,  caufe  a 
great  Heat  and  Senfation  of  Burning  at  the  Stomach,  whilft 
Salt  of  Wormwood  faturated  with  the  fame  Acid,  and  given  a 
few  Hours  after,  will  caufe  no  fuchUneafinefs,  but  have  a  much 
better  medicinal  Effecft.  And  this  is  fo  remarkable,  that  I  have 
frequently  difcovered  by  the  Effect,  that  other  Salts  have  been 
fubftituted  in  the  Room  of  Salt  of  Wormwood.  And  from  the 
various  Effefe  I  have  feen  produced  from  the  fixed  Salts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Plants,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  as  much  impoffible  to 
procure  a  Salt  endued  with  exactly  the  fame  Virtues  as  Salt  of 
Wormwood  from  any  other  Plant,  as  it  is  to  produce  a  Plant 
of  Wormwood  from  the  Seed  of  any  other  Vegetable.  And  I 
believe  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpebt  to  the  fixed  Salts  of 
Broom,  Bean-ftalks,  Mint,  Fern,  and  moft  other  Plants. 
Though  at  the  fame  Time  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  fixed 
Alcaline  Salts  of  all  Vegetables  agree  very  much  in  all  their  fen- 
fible  Qualities  ;  but  as  Nature  has  Ways  of  acfting,  to  which 
we  are  Strangers,  and  draws  mechanical  Properties  from  Sources 
to  us  unknown,  it  is  dangerous,  as  well  as  imprudent,  to  de¬ 
termine  any  Thing  from  Theory,  before  it  is  confirmed  by  a 
Multitude  of  Experiments. 

As  Alcaline  Salts  made  after  the  Manner  of  Tachenius  fhould, 
by  the  Character  Boerhaave  gives  of  them,  be  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance  in  Phyfic,  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe. 

The  Method  of  preparing  a  fixed  Alcaline  Salt 

from  burnt  Vegetables,  after  the  Manner  of 

Tachenius. 

I.  Put  into  a  large  and  deep  iron  Frying-pan,  a  Quantity  of 
the  Leaves  and  Stalks  of  clean,  dry,  frefh,  green  Rofemary; 
upon  this  lay  an  iron  Plate,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  may  com- 
prefs  the  Rofemary,  and  perfectly  cover  it  all  over.  Then 
place  the  Pan  upon  a  gentle  Fire,  which  increafe  gradually, 
till  the  Veffel  grows  red  hot.  The  Plant  will  then  fmoke, 
diffufe  a  Smell,  and  be  converted  into  a  Coal.  Then  add 
more  frefti  Rofemary,  co^r  it,  comprefs  it  down,  and  proceed 
as  before,  till  this  is  alfo  turned  into  a  Coal.  Repeat  this  till  a 
Quantity  is  procured,  fufficient  for  the  Purpofe  intended.  Du¬ 
ring  this  Operation,  take  all  poffible  Care  that  the  Herb  does 
Dot  flame,  which  is  beft  prevented,  by  covering  it  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  it  has  no  Communication  with  the  Air,  for  if 
that  comes  to  it,  it  burfts  out  into  a  Flame,  which  in  this  Cafe 
does  Harm.  T.  his  is  called  the  Uftulation  of  a  Plant,  and  the 
flower  and  more  gradually  it  is  performed,  the  Operation  will 
be  proportionably  more  perfect.  The  burnt  Herb  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  black,  brittle,  and  bitter ;  and  boiled  in  Water,  the  Decoc¬ 
tion  fcarcely  difeoversany  Salt  in  it,  but  taftes  burnt  and  bitter, 
and  is  fudorific  ;  fo  that  in  the  Uftulation  of  a  Plant  into  a  black 
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Coal,  fcarcely  any  Salt  is  difcoverable?  either  by  the  Lixivium  ’ 
made  from  it,  or  by  theTafte  of  the  Coal. 

2.  When  this  firft  Part  of  the  Procefs  is  rightly  performed, 
take  away  the  iron  Plate  which  covered  the  Rofemary,  and  let 
the  Frying-pan,  with  the  uftulated  Herb,  remain  on  the  fame 
Fire  ;  upon  which,  as  foon  as  ever  the  Air  comes  to  it,  the 
Herb,  which  isnow become  black,  will  take  Fire,  and  would  very 
eafily  rife  into  a  Flame  ;  but  this  muft  here  be  carefully  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  Ignition  muft  be  fuftained  by  a  Fire  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  Purpofe.  When  the  upper  Part,  which  is  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  Air,  has  for  fome  Time  fparkled,  its  Fire  goes 
out,  and  then  it  immediately  grows  white.  But  the  Parts  of 
the  uftulated  Vegetable  which  arc  covered  with  thefc  white 
Allies,  will  ftill  remain  black,  and  on  Fire,  and  therefore  all 
the  Herb  muft  be  gently  ftirred  about  with  an  iron  Rod,  till 
the  whole  Mafs  has  in  every  Part  been  fucceffively  on  Fire,  and, 
by  this  continual  Agitation,  been  for  a  fufficient  Time  expofed 
both  to  the  Air  and  Fire  together,  fo  as  to  be  converted  into 
one  homogeneous  white  Mafs,  which  is  then  but  in  fmall 
Quantity,  ponderous,  and  equally  white.  And  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  impoffible  fo  raife  a  Angle  Spark  in  the  Mafs  by  the 
ftrongeft  Fire :  Though  if  there  is  but  one  black  Leaf  in  it, 
that,  as  foon  as  ever  it  comes  into  Contadt  with  the  Air,  will 
take  Fire  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  reft  did.  When  the 
whole  Herb  is  thus  reduced  to  a  Whitenefs,  it  has  then  an  acrid, 
and  fomewhat  urinous,  faline  Tafte;  which  never  appears  in 
the  Herb,  as  long  as  that  black  Part,  which  is  a  pure  inflam¬ 
mable  Oil,  continues  to  adhere  to  it  ;  but  as  foon  as  ever  this 
is  intirely  confumed  by  the  Fire,  then  the  Salt,  which  is  not 
wafted  by  the  Fire,  begins  to  difeover  itfelf.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  Confumption  of  the  Oil  is  neceffary,  before  the  Salt 
can  be  procured. 

3.  Let  the  Allies  thus  prepared,  be  left  an  Hour  or  two  up¬ 
on  the  Fire,  foas  to  be  kept  conftantly  red  hot,  and  let  them  be 
continually  ftirred  with  an  iron  Rod  ;  and  this  compleats  the 
Calcination  of  Herbs  for  Tachenius’s  Salt.  In  the  firft  Part  of  this 
Operation,  the  fuffocated  Adtion  of  the  Fire,  after  it  has  expelled 
the  Water,  intimately  unites  the  faline  and  oily  Principles,  into 
a  fulphureous  faline  Concrete,  to  fpeak  in  the  Language  of  the 
Chymifts,  which  is  in  fome  Meafure  of  a  faponaceous  Nature; 
but  which,  at  the  fame  Time,  has  a  large  Admixture  of  a  very 
fubtile  Earth. 

4.  Put  the  Allies  thus  procured  into  a  clean  iron  Veffel,  with 
fix  Time's  their  Weight  of  pure  Rain-water,  and  boil  them* 
ftirring  them  often  with  an  iron  Ladle,  then  the  Liquor  that 
fwims  at  the  Top  will  be  acrid,  lixivious,  and  faline,  and  will 
have  drawn  a  great  Part  of  the  Salt  out  of  the  Allies,  leaving 
the  Earth  at  the  Bottom.  Let  this  be  poured  off,  and  filtered 
boiling  hot,  till  it  becomes  perfedlly  limpid,  and  then  let  it  be 
fet  by,  under  the  Title  of  a  Lixivium  for  Tachenius’s  Salt. 
If  the  Earth  that  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel,  or  in 
the  Filter*  is  boiled  again,  with  frelh  Water,  it  will  ftill  yield 
a  farther  Lixivium  ;  but  the  Tafte  of  this  will  more  refemble 
the  Acrimony  of  Lime,  and  will  contain  lefs  Salt :  This  may 
be  filtered  too,  and  mixed  with  the  former.  Let  the 
Earth  that  is  left  behind  be  boiled  with  more  Water,  and  the 
Liquor  poured  off  as  before,  and  this  be  repeated,  till  the  laft. 
Water  comes  off  as  infipid  as  it  was  put  on.  Thefe  laft  Lixi- 
viums  may  be  thrown  away  as  of  little  Ufe.  Let  the  Earth 
that  remains  be  {hook  about  with  Rain-water,  let  this,  when 
it  is  become  turbid,  be  poured  off,  and  proceed  in  this  Manner, 
till  the  Sand,  which  alone  will  fink  to  the  Bottom,  is  perfectly 
feparated  from  the  true  Afhes,  which  laft  will  be  mixed  with 
the  Water.  Let  thele  turbid  Waters  be  mixed  together,  and 
fuffered  to  fettle,  and  there  will  fall  an  Earth  to  the  Bottom, 
which  being  dried,  is  a  pure  vegetable,  elementary,  almoft 
virgin  Earth,  very  proper  for  making  Cupels. 

5.  Let  the  pure  Lixivium,  above-mentioned,  be  evaporated 
in  a  clean  iron  Veffel,  till  it  is  become  quite  dry,  keeping  it  con¬ 
tinually  ftirring  towards  the  End  of  the  Procefs  to  prevent  the 
Salt  from  adhering  too  much  to  the  Veffel,  and  by  thefe  Means, 
is  procured  a  brownifh  Salt,  that  will  be  acrid,  and  fomewhat 
Alcaline ,  and  which  will  gradually  difiolve  in  the  Air  ;  but  yet 
not  fo  readily,  as  a  perfect  Alcali :  The  browner  this  Salt  is,  the 
more  rightly  will  it  be  prepared ;  for  it  will  have  fo  much  the 
more  of  the  Oil  in  it. 

6.  If  this  Salt  is  put  into  a  clean  Crucible,  and  fet  in  a  Fire 
every  Way  furrounding  it,  till  the  Crucible  is  red  hot,  it  will 
eafily  flow  like  W ater,  much  fooner  than  a  true  fixed  Alcaline 
Salt  ;  and  then  it  muft  be  poured  out  upon  a  clean  brafs  Plate 
in  Form  of  little  Cakes.  And  thus  you  have  the  pure  fix¬ 
ed  vegetable  Salt  of  Tachenius;  which  may  be  rendered  ftill 
purer,  by  expofing  it  to  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  or  diffolving 
it  in  Rain-water,  and  then  filtering  the  Liquor,  and  letting 
it  ftand  quiet,  for  a  fufficient  Time,  let  it  be  infpifl'ated  till  a 
Pellicle  appears  on  the  Surface  ;  and  then,  by  fetting  it  by  in  a 
ftill  Place,  it  will  fhoot  into  faline  Glebules,  which  are  Cryftals* 
of  all  others,  the  moft  pure.  In  thefe  there  is  not  contained  an 
acrid  Alcali ,  but  the  Oil  of  the  Plant,  being  united  with  the  Al‘ 
caline  Salt ,  renders  it  more  mild,  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Cc- 
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lour  of  this  Salt  will  be  very  eafily  altered,  if  a  Coal  happens 
to  tall  into  it  whilft  it  is  melting,  for  then  it  immediately  ac¬ 
quires  a  leaden  Colour,  which  will  vary,  according  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Coal  that  gets  amongft  it. 

Observations  on  the  preceding  Process. 

1.  Thefe  Salts  are  neither  acrid,  nor  igneous,  but  are  a  fa- 
line  Compound  of  an  Oil  clofely  united  by  the  Fire  with  an 
acrid  A  lea  It  ;  and  they  differ  from  an  acrid,  alcaline ,  cauftic  Salt, 
in  Proportion,  as  the  Herb  undergoes  a  longer  Uftulation,  and  as 
the  Air  is  kept  from  them  during  the  Operation.  And  by  thefe 
Means  their  medicinal  Virtues  too,  are  increafed  in  Proportion. 

2.  'They  are  not,  therefore,  in  their  Nature  fo  contrary  to  an 
Acid,  as  to  deftroy  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  it,  as  pure  Alcalies. 
If  they  are  properly  prepared,  they  may  in  fome  Meafure  fup- 
ply  theWant  of  fea  and  ioffile  Salt  for  the  common  Ufes  of  Life, 
as  has  been  obferved  before  from  Varro. 

3.  If  thefe  Salts  are  put  into  open  Veffels,  and  are  expofed  to 
the  external  Air  for  a  confiderable  Time,  they  will  attract  the 
Water  from  the  Air  and  liquefy ;  but  flower,  and  with  more 
Difficulty,  than  a  pure  Alcali ;  but  in  Water  they  diffolve 
immediately. 

4.  They  will  readily  mix  with  all  the  Humours  of  the  hu¬ 

man  Body,  even  with  the  oily  Parts  and  the  infpiffated  Bile  by 
the  Affiftance  of  the  vital  Heat,  and  the  ACEon  of  the  circula¬ 
ting  Fluids.  .  #  .  . 

5.  Hence  they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  fanguife- 
rous,  ferous,  lactiferous,  lymphatic,  urinary,  fudoriferous,  and 
bilious  Veffels ;  but  they  cannot  penetrate  into  the  Nerves. . 

6.  When  they  are  mixed,  and  diluted  with  the  animal 
Fluids,  they  are  able,  by  the  Concurrence  of  the  natural  Heat, 
and  vital  Actions,  to  refolve  the  principal  Concretions  that  are 
formed  in  our  Humours  ;  efpecially,  if  they  are  affifted  by 
Friction,  Riding,  pr  other  fuitable  Exercife.  They  will  not  howe¬ 
ver  diffolve  StoneS  in  the  Body,  as  a  Menftruum,  but  will  wear 
them  away,  by  the  mechanical  Motion,  and  Attrition,  which 
they  increafe  in  the  Body,  and  determine  particularly  to  the  uri¬ 
nary  Paffages.  Diforders  in  the  Juices  of  the  Nerves,  howe¬ 
ver,  they  cannot  reach,  and  therefore  are  not  capable  of  curing 
a  genuine  Gout ;  otherwife,  when  they  are  diluted  with  warm 
Water,  and  affifted  with  Motion,  they  become  confiderably 
penetrating,  even  into  the  moft  intimate  Parts  of  the  Body, 

7.  When  thefe  Salts  are  received  amohgft,  and  mixed  with 
our  Humours,  they  there  aCi:  with  an  Acrimony  which  is  not 
deftruCEve,  but  which  however  renders  the  Juices  more  {Emu¬ 
lating  than  they  are  in  their  natural  foft  and  mild  State,  and 
hence  they  irritate  the  fenflble  Parts  of  the  Nerves,  and  ftimu- 
late  them  to  the  Performance  of  their  Vibrations  with  a  greater 
Force  than  ufual ;  and  on  this  Account,  they  are  of  great  Im¬ 
portance  where  a  Stimulus  is  wanting  in  a  languid  Habit  of  Bo¬ 
dy,  in  flow,  hypochondriacal,  and  hyfterical  Diforders,  and 
others  that  arife  merely  from  InaCEvity. 

8.  They  therefore  produce  very  confiderable  Effe&s,  by 
opening  the  obftruCted  Veffels  of  the  Body,  both  as  they  agi¬ 
tate  the  whole  nervous  Syftem,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  dif¬ 
folve  the  concreted  Fluids,  and  by  their  Weight  alfo,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  our  native  Salts,  urge  all  the  animal 
Functions  with  a  Force  greater  than  that  which  is  ufual,  with¬ 
out  their  Affiftance. 

9.  They  aCt  therefore  by  promoting  all  the  Secretions,  and 
Excretions,  for  at  the  fame  Time  that  they  render  the  Hu¬ 
mours  fufficiently  fluid,  and  free  the  Veffels  from  ObftruCEons, 
they  exercife  a  Stimulus  both  upon  the  Humours  and  Veffels  at 
the  fame  Time ;  and  thus  they  equably  excite  the  true  Caufes 
of  the  Motion  of  our  Fluids  through  their  Veffels,  on  which 
depend  all  the  Secretions  and  Excretions  in  every  particular  Part 
of  the  Body. 

10.  Hence  it  appears,  why  thefe  Salts  are  a  Sudorific;  for 
fince  it  is  certain,  that  the  Sweat  naturally  contains  in  it  the 
native  Salts  of  the  Body,  and  depofits  them  on  the  external 
Surface  of  the  Skin,  by  Means  of  fmall  Arteries  which  open 
there,  thefe  Salts,  when  mixed  with  the  circulating  Juices,  will 
readily  find  a  Way  to  the  fame  excretory  Arteries,  and  bring 
with  them  their  Power  of  increafing  the  Secretions ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  Experiment.  Thefe  Salts  in  a  particular  Man¬ 
ner  augment  the  Difcharge  of  Urine  ;  for  the  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture  has  formed  the  Kidnies  principally  to  carry  off  the  Salts 
abounding  in  the  Humours,  that  it  may  be  evacuated  out  of 
the  Body,  to  which  otherwife  it  would  prove  pernicious.  This 
the  Urine,  of  all  our  Humours  much  the  falteft,  fufficiently 
evinces.  And  hence  the  Efficacy  of  thefe  Saks  is  never  more 
manifeft  than  in  their  Operation  by  Urine,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  purging  the  Humours  from  any  noxious  Impurities  with 
which  they  are  loaded.  They  help  alfo  to  forward  the  Difcharge 
of  the  harder  Excrements  by  Stool,  whilft  they  refolve  them, 
open  the  Paffages,  and  {Emulate  the  too  tardy  Inteftines  to  a 
quicker  Performance  of  their  Offices.  In  melancholic  Cafes, 
attended  with  confiderable  Coftivenefs,  we  find  no  Medicines 
more  effectual  than  thefe  Salts,  if  di reded  in  a  proper  Manner, 
and  Quantity,  and  continued  for  a  fufficient  Time.  And  in 
this  Cafe,  they  have  this  particular  Excellence,  that  when  they 
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are  left  off,  the  Inteftines  continue  regularly  to  difcharge  their 
Contents  without  any  remaining  Coftivenefs,  which  is  not  the 
Cafe  with  RefpeCt  to  any  other  Cathartic  whatever.  The  Li¬ 
ver,  Spleen,  Gall-bladder,  biliary  Duds,  and  Vena  Porta,  which 
together  conftitute  the  Laboratory  of  the  bilious  Syftem,  cannot 
be  more  effedually  purged  and  freed  from  ObftruCEons,  or  noxi¬ 
ous  Humours,  than  by  thefe  Salts.  And  by  this  lixivious  Soap, 
the  vifeid  and  tenacious  Obftrudions  in  the  Primae  Viae,  that  is, 
in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  are  diffolved,  and  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  Excretion,  without  Danger  or  Violence  ;  fo  that  up¬ 
on  the  Whole  by  this  Means  we  arrive  at  that  Codion  or  Pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Humours,  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  their  fuccefsful  Evacuation. 

II.  From  what  has  been  faid  upon  the  Subjed  of  thefe  Salts, 
it  appears,  that  they  are  excellent  in.  all  chronical  Diftempers, 
where  there  is  a  mere  Torpor,  or  Inadivity  of  the  Spirits* 
too  great  Laxity  of  the  Fibres,  and  a  fiuggifh  Vifcidity  of 
the  Juices  without  any  Tendency  to  a  putrid  Acrimony,  ari 
Acidity  from  a  Weaknefs  of  the  vital  Powers,  or  a  Coagula¬ 
tion  from  a  prevailing  auftere  or  acid  Acrimony.  If,  therefore, 
we  confider,  what  a  great  Number  of  Difeafes  depend  up¬ 
on  thefe  Caufes,  we  {hall  be  convinced,  that  many  chroni¬ 
cal  Diftempers  may  be  cured  by  Salts  prepared  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  which  deftroy  Acids,  and  convert  them  into  neutral  Salts^ 
which  laft  {Emulate  the  Solids,  and  diffolve  Concretions  in  the 
Fluids,  by  new  Properties  they  acquire  the  Moment  they  are 
rendered  neutral.  We  muft  not,  however,  conclude  from 
hence,  that  thefe  Salts  are  always  falutary,  and  never  noxious ;  ' 

for  in  Cafes  where  the  Humours  are  putrid,  bilious,  aloalef- 
cent,  or  are  moved  with  too  great  V elocity,  and  hence  ac¬ 
quire  too  much  Heat,  thefe  Salts  only  add  Oil  to  the  Fire  : 
Nor  are  they  lefs  hurtful  to  Perfons  whofe  Conftitutions  are 
fo  tender,  that  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  EffeCt  of  them  } 
for  then  the  Motion  they  excite  proves  deftru61ive.  They  are 
alfo  noxious  where  Salts  already  abound  too  much  in  the 
Body. 

TheMfeTrtot)  of  ufing  thefe  Salts  in  Medicine. 

1.  They  ought  to  be  exhibited  when  the  Stomach  is  empty, 
and  has  compleated  the  Digeftion  of  the  Aliment  laft  taken,  and 
confequently  about  ten  Hours  from  the  laft  Meal.  The  Dofe 
ought  to  be  varied,  according  as  the  Circumftances  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient  determine  it ;  but  in  general  they  may  be  taken  from  four 
Grains  to  two  Drams,  or  more,  which  muft  be  left  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Phyftcian. 

2.  They  {hould  be  diluted  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  left,  if  they  {hould  be  taken  too  naked,  they  {hould  in¬ 
jure  the  Fauces,  CEfophagus,  and  Stomach.  Let  a  Drarri 
therefore  of  this  Salt  be  diffolved  in  nine  Ounces  of  common 
Water,  and  then  it  will  in  fome  Meafure  operate  like  mineral 
Waters,  which  aCt  by  a  fmall  Quantity  of  foffile  Salt  diffolved 
in  a  great  Deal  of  pure  Water. 

3.  If  the  Phyfician’s  Intention  is  to  purge,  let  the  Patient  take, 
going  to  Bed,,  nine  Grains  of  purified  fuccotrine  Aloes  made 
into  three  Pills  ;  or  half  a  Dram  of  Pil.  Ruf.  and  the  next 
Morning  let  him  rife  early,  and  walk  a  little  in  a  coolifti  Air, 
taking  particular  Care  not  to  raife  a  Sweat,  and  whilft  he  is 
walking,  let  him  take  a  proper  Quantity  of  thefe  Salts,  divid¬ 
ed  into  five  or  fix  Dofes.  The  Effect  of  this  will  be  excellent, 
for  it  will  purge  and  take  away  all  Heavinefs,  without  any 
Diminution  of  Strength  ;  thus  becoming  an  exceeding  proper 
Remedy  for  the  Coftivenefs  of  fedentary  learned  Men,  and  extir¬ 
pating  Diforders  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  no  other  Purges  what¬ 
ever  will  have  any  EffeCt  upon  them. 

4.  But  if  the  Intention  is  to  purge  the  urinary  Paffages,  and 
fanguiferous  Veffels,  proceed  as  is  above  directed,  but  omit  the 
Aloes  in  the  Evening,  mean  Time  let  the  Region  of  the  Loins* 
and  Hypogaftrium  be  kept  warmer  than  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  and  let  the  Patient  now  and  then  drink  a  Draught  of  warni 
Tea  or  Coffee. 

5.  If  the  Defigri  is  to  raife  a  Sweat,  let  the  Patient  take 
thefe  Saks  in  Bed  in  a  Morning,  in  the  Erne  Manner  as  be¬ 
fore  directed,  and,  after  each  Dofe,  let  him  drink  fome  mild 
Sudorific,  as  a  DecoCEon  of  Burdock  -  R.oots,  of  the  five 
opening  Roots,  of  Sanders,  or  Saffafras-wood,  Tea,  or  Coffee; 
and,  being  covered  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Clothes,  let 
him  promote  Sweat  according  to  the  Nature  of  his  Dif- 
temper. 

6.  For  the  Cure  of  Autumnal  Tertians,  or  Quartans,  purge 
two  or  three  Days  fucceffively,  according  to  the  Rules  laid 
down  above.  Then  about  four  Hours  before  the  Fit  is  expect¬ 
ed,  let  a  gentle  Sweat  be  raifed  in  the  Manner  juft  now  di¬ 
rected,  taking  Care  that  the  Sweat  may  be  the  greateft  about 
the  Time  of  the  Accefs  of  the  Fit.  In  this  Manner  very  ob- 
ftinate  Intermittents  are  happily  cured.  And,  in  this  RefpeCt, 
a  Lixivium  of  thefe  Salts  excels  even  the  Aciduls,  and  SpaW 
Waters. 

Thefe  Salts  may  as  eafily  be  procured  from  a  dry  Vegetable, 
and  indeed,  with  fomething  lefs  Trouble  ;  if,  however,  the  Plant 
is  fo  old  and  dry,  as  to  be  carious,  it  will  yield  little  or  no 
Salt. 
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Boerhaave  is  of  Opinion,  as  I  obfcrvcd  before,  that  it  is  of 
no  Importance  from  what  Plant  this  Salt  is  prepared,  becaufe, 
according  to  his  Sentiments,  Plants  thus  treated  lofe  them  Pro" 
per  Nature,  and  do  not  in  the  lead:  prefetve  their  fpecinc  Pro¬ 
perties.  But  as  fo  large  a  Portion  of  the  vegetable  Oil  adheies 
to  Salts  prepared  in  this  Manner,  thefe  above  all  the  alcalme 
Tribe  fhould  feem  to  be  in  fomc  Degree  impregnated  with 
the  Virtues  of  the  Parent-Plant.  I  will  not  however  be  poli- 
tive,  that  they  aftually  do  retain  the  medicinal  Qualities  of  the 
Vegetable  they  are  prepared  from  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  of  different  Plants  vary  both  in  Re- 
fpea  to  their  Effeas  as  Remedies,  and  their  Aaion  upon  other 
Bodies  in  chymical  Operations,  that  require  great  Accuracy. 

Rofemary  is  in  the  preceding  Procefs  given  for  an  Example, 
but  a  Salt  may  by  the  fame  Management  be  procured  from  molt 
Vegetables.  There  are,  however,  fome  preferable  to  others. 
Thofe  which  I  fhould  make  Choice  of,  for  medicinal  Purpofes, 
are  Wormwood,  Broom,  Bean  ftalks,  Mint,  Carduus  Bene- 
diaus,  and  all  of  the  Thiftle  Kind. 

The  above-defcribed  Method  of  making  fixed  Salts  from 
Vegetables  with  a  View  to  Medicine,  is  much  preferable  to  that 
commonly  purfued,  on  many  Accounts,  for  as  the  Oil  is  pre- 
ierved  in  fome  Meafure,  they  muff  neceffarily  be  more  fapona- 
deous,  and  confequently  more  refolvent  ;  they  are  alfo  lefs 
acrid. 

The  common  Way  of  making  fixed  Salts  is  by  burning  the 
Vegetable  freed  from  the  Dirt  that  adheres  to  it,  in  an  open 
Fire,  to  white  Allies  ;  thefe  are  then  boiled  in  Water,  till  all 
their  Salts  are  diffolved  ;  this  Water  is  filtered,  and  after  that 
evaporated  to  Drynefs,  taking  Care,  efpecially  at  the  latter 
Part  of  the  Procefs,  to  keep  the  Lixivium  continually  ftirring ; 
what  remains  in  the  Veffel  after  Evaporation,  is  the  fixed  Alca- 
line  Salt  of  the  Plant,  which  may  be  again  diffolved,  filtered, 
and  then  evaporated  to  Drynefs  j  and  by  this  Means  the  Salt 
may  be  rendered  more  white  and  beautiful,  but  at  the  fame 
Time  much  worfe  for  medicinal  Ufes,  becaufe  by  every  So¬ 
lution,  and  Filtration,  it  lofes  fome  of  its  adhering  Oil,  which 
gives  it  a  brown  Colour.  Thofe  therefore  who  boaft  of  the 
Whitenefs  and  Beauty  of  thefe  Salts,  either  intend  a  Fraud,  or 
are  ignorant  of  their  real  Virtues. 

The  Separation  of  a  bitter,  cryst  a l line  ,  hard, 

fixed  Salt,  that  is  Sub vit  rescent,  and  not  Alca¬ 
line,  from  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt. 

Take  fix  Pounds  of  the  beft  Pot-afh,  and  diffolve  it  in  twenty 
Pints  of  cold  Rain-water  in  a  glafs  Veffel,  ftir  them  well  with 
a  Stick,  and  then  let  them  ftand  quiet.  When  the  Parts  not 
diffoluble  have  fufficiently  fubfided,  pour  off  gently  the  clear 
Lixivium,  and  there  will  be  found  at  the  Bottom  with  the 
Faeces  a  great  Number  of  very  fmall  Grains,  of  an  A{h-co- 
lour,  and  bitter  Tafte,  which  have  almoft  the  Hardnefs  and 
Brittlenefs  of  Glafs,  and  in  which  nothing  of  an  Alcali  can 
be  difcovered.  There  is  another  Method  of  feparating  thefe 
cryftalline  Glebules,  as  follows :  Take  fix  Pounds  of  the  beft 
Pot-afh,  and  diffolve  them  in  a  brafs  Kettle,  by  boiling  them 
with  four  Times  their  Weight  of  Water.  Strain  this  Lixi¬ 
vium,  whilft  boiling  hot,  through  a  linnen  Bag,  that  it  may 
be  perfe&ly  pure  whilft  it  continues  very  hot.  Put  it  then  into 
a  hot,  moift,  clean,  glafs  Veffel,  and  fo  leave  it.  Immediately  a 
Cruft  fomewhat  opake,  of  a  brownifh-afh  Colour,  begins  to  fix 
to  the  Bottom  and  Sides  of  the  Veffel,  which  increafes,  and 
grows  thicker  continually.  When  the  Lixivium  has  flood 
thus  for  fome  Time,  and  ceafes  to  depofite  any  more  of  this 
Salt,  pour  off  accurately  all  the  pure  Lixivium,  and  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  there  remains  a  Salt,  like  that  procured  by  the  former 
Method,  but  purer,  and  in  a  larger  Quantity.  Take  the  Lixi¬ 
vium  thus  freed  from  this  Salt,  and  infpiffate  a  little,  and  fet 
•  it  by,  it  will  then  yield  perhaps  a  fmall  Quantity  of  the  fame 
Kind  of  Salt,  but  it  will  afterwards  produce  no  more,  fo  that 
the  Alcaline  Salt  contains  but  a  certain  limited  Quantity  of  this 
Salt. 

If  the  Salt  fepa rated  in  this  Manner,  is  agitated  with  cold 
Rain-water,  it  will  not  be  diffolved  by  it,  but  the  Alcali  that 
adheres  to  it,  will  be  thoroughly  wafhed  away,  fo  that  by  this 
Means  it  will  become  perfectly  pure  ;  and  if  then  gently  dried, 
it  will  be  fimple,  and  may  be  preferved  fo. 

Remarks. 

i.  Many  fkilful  Chymifts  have  formerly  afferted,  that  true 
fixed  Alcaline  Salts ,  can  fcarcely  be  reduced  to  cryftalline  Glebes  ; 
and  this  is  in  a  great  Meafure  true.  When  the  more  modarnChy- 
mifts,  therefore,  have  produced  the  Salt  thus  feparated  from  an 
Alcali ,  as  an  Alcaline  Salt  cryftallized,  they  have  not  diftinguilh- 
ed  fo  accurately  as  they  fhould  have  done ;  and  in  Fail  when 
an  Alcali  is  well  freed  from  this  Salt,  it  is  not  eafy  to  reduce 
it  into  Cryftals,  though  even  that  is  poffible. 

The  Nat  ur  £  and  Qual  it  ies  of  this  Salt. 

This  Salt  never  fpontaneoufly  liquefies  in  the  Air.  In  cold 
Water  it  does  not  diffolve  readily.  But  in  a  large  Quantity  of 
boiling  Water  it  will  at  laft  be  diffolved  j  but  as  foon  as  ever  the 
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Water  grows  cold,  it  concretes  again  into  Glebules.  It  is  hard, 
and  brittle,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  Kind  of  mealy  Pow¬ 
der,  which  will  remain  dry,  and  will  not  in  the  leaft  attract 
the  Moifture  of  the  Air.  It  has  an  exceeding  bitter  Tafte, 
which  continues  long  in  the  IMouth.  In  the  hire  it  crackles, 
and  flies  about  with  fome  Violence.  It  is  neither  Acid,  nor 
Alcaline,  neither  is  it  like  any  other  Salt  that  we  are  hitherto 
acquainted  with,  but  a  perfedl  new  Kind  of  Salt.  It  feems, 
however,  to  approach  neareft  the  Nature  of  that  Salt  which  is 
thrown  up  in  making  of  Glals;  and,  being  collected  at  the  Top, 
goes  by  the  Name  of  the  Gall  of  Glafs.  It  is  poffible  that  the 
Fire,  whilft  it  produces  the  Alcali  from  Vegetables,  generates 
this  Salt  at  the  fame  Time  ;  and  that  the  Fire,  when  it  com¬ 
bines  the  Alcali,  with  the  Calx  of  Flints,  for  the  Produdion  of 
Glafs,  feparates  again  this  Salt,  and  cafts  it  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Metal.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  rhay  be  the  Cafe. 
And  Hence  we  may  in  fome  Meafure  underftand  why  no  fuch 
Salts  can  be  procured  from  the  Alcaline  Salt  of  Tartar ;  for 
Tartar  is  generated  in  exceeding  fine  Particles  from  a  fubtile 
fermented  Liquor. 

q.  A  fixed  Alcaline  Salt,  when  it  is  perfedly  freed  from  this 
brittle,  bitter  Salt,  differs  intirely  from  the  fame  when  united 
with  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  Experiment  is  to  be  made 
with  a  pure  Alcaline  Salt,  Care  muff  be  taken  alWays  firft  to  fe~ 
parate  this  from  it ;  otherwife  it  often  impairs,  or  interferes,  with 
the  true  Alcaline  Virtue  of  Salt.  Boerbaave's  Chymiflry. 

Some  Observat ions  on  fixed  Alcaline  Salts. 

1.  Fixed  vegetable  Salts  are  procured  only  by  Fire,  from 
Vegetables  that  are  naturally  fitted  for  their  Production.  Some 
Plants,  when  they  are  burnt,  fcarcely  yield  any  ol  this  Salt : 
And  even  thofe  that  are  naturally  difpofed  to  do  it,  if  they  are  ex- 
pofed  for  a  confiderable  Time  to  the  Air,  and  undergo  alter¬ 
nately  repeated  Viciffitudesof  Moiftnefs,  and  Drynefs,  lofe  at  laft 
all  that  Matter,  which,  by  burning,  would  have  produced  ah 
Alcaline  Salt,  and  therefore,  if  they  are  then  burnt,  they  yield 
none  at  all  :  For  the  Air  perpetually  changing,  with  refpedt 
to  Moifture  and  Heat,  adts  upon  Vegetables,  and  deprives  them 
of  that  Matter  which  they  otherwife  yield  by.Decodtion  and 
Infufion,  and  difperfes  it  in  the  Atmofphere,  and  by  this  teaches 
us,  that  the  Part,  which  the  Fire  fixes  into  an  Alcaline  Salt , 
was  fpontaneoufly  volatile  in  its  own  Nature. 

2.  Again,  fixed,  alcaline,  vegetable  Salts,  are  generated  on¬ 
ly  by  Fire,  whilft  it  actually  confumes  Plants  that  are  difpofed 
for  this  Operation  :  For  in  the  Matter  which  Vegetables  yield 
by  Infufion,  and  Decodtion,  and  native  vegetable  Salts,  no  fuch 
Thing  appears  :  But  they  are  only  generated  by  a  burning  Fire. 
And  here  alfo  it  is  obfervable,  that  according  to  the  different  De¬ 
grees  of  Fire,  and  Duration  of  its  Action,  the  Salt  is  rendered 
proportionably  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  fixed,  and  Alcaline .  It  muft, 
however,  be  confefi'ed,  that  in  Muftard-Seed,  there  naturally 
exifts  fomewhat  alcaline ,  as  appears  by  its  Effervefcence  with 
Acids ;  but  this  is  volatile,  and  difappears  when  the  Muftard* 
Seed  comes  to  be  burnt. 

q.  A  fixed  Alcaline  Salt ,  therefore,  is  not  a  native,  vegeta¬ 
ble  Salt,  that  is,  a  Salt  generated  by  the  fpecific  Nature  of  a  Ve¬ 
getable,  from  the  common  nutricious  Juices  it  receives  from  the 
Earth,  and  which  of  confequence  will  always  remain  in  it,  fo 
long  as  it  is  left  to  itfelf,  and  fuffers  no  Violence  fufficient  to  al¬ 
ter  its  natural  Difpofition.  But  this  is  deftroyed  by  the  Fire, 
and  is  converted  into  fomething  of  a  quite  different  Nature. 
The  larger  Garden-forrel  abounds  with  a  native,  acid  Salt ; 
and  yet,  if  this  is  burnt  in  an  open  Fire,  it  yields  a  fixed  Aka- 
line  Salt,  though  before  it  evidently  contained  an  Acid.  This 
Alcali ,  therefore,  is  not  native  to  Plants,  but  is  changed  by  the 
Fire,  from  one  that  was  not  an  Alcali,  to  an  Alcali. 

4.  From  what  has  been  faid,  the  Nature  of  an  alcalcfcent  Ve¬ 
getable  may  be  underftood  :  For  by  this  Name  are  meant,  firft, 
fuch  as  abound  with  an  acrid,  and  almoft  Alcaline  Juice,  afford¬ 
ing  a  volatile,  odorous  Exhalation,  for  which  Garlic,  Oni¬ 
ons,  and  others  of  the  like  Kind,  are  remarkable.  Secondly, 
thofe  that,  by  their  acrimonious  Stimulus,  increafe  the  Velocity 
of  our  Humours,  as  they  circulate  through  the  Veffels,  and  by 
this  Means  caufe  our  native  Salts  to  verge  towards  an  Alcaline 
Putrefadfion.  Hence  the  moft  acrid  Aromatics,  though  not  in 
themfelves  really  Alcaline,  difpofe,  however,  our  native  Salts  to 
an  Alcale fence.  And,  thirdly,  thofe  which  by  Fire  yield  a 
large  Quantity  of  a  fixed,  Alcaline  Salt. 

5.  Betwixt  a  native,  vegetable  Salt,  therefore,  and  the  moft 
acrid,  alcaline ,  fixed  Salt,  there  are  a  great  many  Degrees  of 
fixed  Salts,  all  which  differ  in  their  phyfical  Actions,  and  ccn- 
fequently  in  their  Natures,  thefe  ought  then  to  be  carefully  di- 
ftinguiftied  from  each  other.  An  Example  will  make  the  Mean¬ 
ing  of  this  more  obvious.  Take  the  beft  Rhenifh  Tartar: 
This  is  the  native  Salt  of  the  Wine,  perfectly  acid,  and  in  fome 
Meafure  (harp,  and  hence  of  infinite  Ufe  in  alcalefccnt ,  bilious, 
putrid  Diftempers  ;  if  this  is  diftilled  in  a  glafs  Retort,  with 
a  ■gentle  Fire,  it  yields  a  fmall  Quantity  of  an  aqueous,  acidifli, 
light  Liquor,  which  allays  Thirft.  When  this  is  drawn  off, 
the  Subftance  that  remains  in  the  Retort-  begins  to  be  alcaline , 
and  will  make  a  Man  hot  and  thirfty.  Urge  the  Remainder 
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with  a  Fire  fomewbat  ftronger,  there  will  then  arifc  a  fragrant, 
penetrating,  bitter,  heating  Oil,  of  a  golden  Colour.  This  be¬ 
ing  fepa  rated,  the  remaining  Mafs  will  appear  black,  will  be 
more  Alcaline ,  will  heat  the  Body  more,  create  a  greater  Thiift, 
and,  being  boiled  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  will  yield  a  noble,  ape¬ 
rient,  detergent,,  diuretic,  anti-hydropical  Medicine.  If  the 
Fire  is  farther  increafed,  a  thicker,  tenacious,  foetid,  bitter  Oil 
comes  over,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  there  will  be  left 
a  very  black  Coal,  which  will  be  much  more  A'caline  than  the 
former.  If  this  is  then  taken  out  of  the  Retort ,  put  into  a 
Crucible,  and  expofed  to  an  intenfe  naked  !  ire,  a  fixed  Alcaline 
Salt  will  at  laft  be  produced,  which,  according  to  the  Strength  and 
Duration  of  the  applied  Heat,  will  be  continually  changed  in  all 
its  Properties,  becoming  conftantly  more  and  more  acrid,  as 
the  Abiion  of  the  Fire  upon  it  is  more  intenfe,  and  longer  con¬ 
tinued.  In  this  Cafe  we  fee  a  native,  acid  Salt,  rendered  at  laft 
extftmely  Alcaline ,  by  the  Abtion  of  Fire  only. 

6.  Three  Caufes  are  obferved  to  impart  thefe  Differences  to 
Alcaline  Salts.  Firft,  the  Proportion  of  combuftible  Oil  that 
adheres  to  the  faline  Matter ;  for  the  greater  this  is,  the  lefs 
acrid  will  the  Alcali  be  ;  and  if  the  Quantity  of  this  Oil  is  lefs, 
the  Salt  will  be  more  acrid.  Secondly,  the  artificial  Combi¬ 
nation  of  this  Oil  with  the  Alcali  makes  a  Difference  ;  for  if  the 
Plant  is  uftulated  with  fuch  a  flow  luffocated  Fire,  as  is  ufed  in 
the  Preparation  of  Tachenius’s  Salt,  it  will  yield  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Salt,  but  lefs  acrid,  and  alcaline  ;  but  ir  it  is  burnt 
haftily  in  a  ftrong,  open  Fire,  it  will  produce  lefs  Salt,  but 
of  a  more  acrimonious  Nature.  Thirdly,  the  proper  Action  of 
the  Fire  itfelf,  feems  to  add  fomething  igneous  to  the  Alcaline 
Sait ,  whether  this  arifes  from  the  Fixation  and  Accretion  of  the 
very  Subftance  of  the  Fire  to  the  Salt,  or  only  from  a  Power 
which  it  is  endued  with  of  altering  the  Salt  in  this  Manner. 
This  is  beyond  Difpute,  that  the  longer  Lime  is  burnt,  and 
the  intenfer  the  Fire  is  that  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  Operation,  the 
more  Heat,  or  the  more  true  Fire  it  will  excite  in  cold  Water. 
And  fixed  Alcaline  Salts  alfo,  will  generate  more  Heat  in  cold 
Water,  as  they  have  been  expofed  to  a  greature  Torture  of 
Fire  during  their  Preparation.  To  thefe  Caufes,  perhaps,  a 
fourth  may  properly  be  added,  and  that  is,  the  original  feminal 
Property  of  Plants,  which  is  not  eafily  deftroyed.  One  Plant 
Ihall  yield  a  great  deal  of  fixed  Salt ;  another,  none  at  all  ; 
not  that  this  laft  naturally  contained  lefs  Salt  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  becaufe  it  was  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  it  would  not 
fuffer  the  Matter  which  conftitutes  the  Alcali  to  be  fixed,  by  the 
Salt,  or  the  Oil,  or  Earth,  or  all  together. 

7.  From  what  has  been  faid  above,  we  arrive  at  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Origin  of  Alcaline  Salts  in  Animals,  fo  far  as  they 
regard  the  Matter  of  their  Food,  Drink,  and  the  Air  they 
refpire.  For  Animals  that  live  folely  upon  pure  Water,  and 
Vegetables,  take  into  their  Bodies  the  very  Matter,  from  which 
Alcaline  Salts  are  generated.  No-body  could  naturally  fufpebl, 
that  fuch  an  infipid  Body,  as  foft,  moift  Grafs,  fhould,  by 
being  burnt,  yield  an  acrid,  igneous  Alcaline  Salt.  Or  who 
can  poflibly  difcover  any  Thing  of  this  Kind  in  Ale  or  Wine  ? 
and  yet  Experience  proves  that  an  Alcali  may  be  produced  from 
all  thefe.  But  the  Action  of  the  Animal  Body  brings  this  latent 
Matter  to  Light,  and  manifefts  it.  A  Child  that  is  fed  with 
nothing  but  l'weet,  mild,  frefh  Milk,  which  does  not  difcover 
the  leatt  Degree  of  Saltnefs,  makes  conftantly  a  fait,  acrid  Wa¬ 
ter,  not  by  abfually  generating  any  Salt,  but  by  fetting  that  at 
Liberty,  which  before  lay  concealed.  The  Urine  alfo  of  a  Bul¬ 
lock,  which  lives  on  Vegetables  only,  is  found  to  be  exceed¬ 
ing  fait,  for  the  very  fame  Reafon.  But  in  Animal  Bodies, 
this  Salt  is  rendered  volatile,  becaufe  it  is  freed  from  its  fixing 
Earth,  by  the  Digeftion  it  undergoes  in  the  Stomach,  which 
refembles  a  fudden  Putrefablion.  And  Putrefaction  is  known 
to  render  the  Salts  of  Plants  volatile. 

A  compendious  View  of  the  Effects  of  fixed  AlcaLine 
Salts  upon  the  Body. 

1.  They  foon  deftroy  all  the  Acid  in  the  Body  ;  for  there  it 
meets  with  but  a  fmall  Quantity,  and  that  too,  a  mild,  vegeta¬ 
ble  Acid,  only  refiding  in  the  Primze  Vise,  that  is,  in  the 
Stomach  and  Inteftines. 

2.  If  they  meet  with  an  Acid  there,  they  caufe  an  Effervef- 
cence,  generate  Wind,  and  caufe  Erubtations,  ftimulate  by  their 
Activity,  and  are  converted  together  with  the  Acid  into  a  neu¬ 
tral  Salt,  which  then  becomes  harmlefs,  penetrating,  aperient, 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  antifeptic,  and  productive  of  new 
EfFtbls  by  Virtue  of  their  Neutralization,  which  are  fometimes 
attributed  improperly  to  the  Alcaline  Saltsy  becaufe  fubfequent  to 
their  Exhibition. 

3.  By  Means  of  this  Effervefcence  they  ftimulate  the  Nerves, 
move  the  Spirits,  and  incline  both  to  Motions,  different  from 
what  they  had  before.  Hence,  they  often  cure  the  Spafms  of 
hypochondriacal  Men,  and  hyfterical  Women,  and  the  Diftem- 
pers  depending  on  them  ;  an  Inftance  of  which  we  fee  in  the 
celebrated  Anti-emetic  of  Riverius,  confifting  of  an  Alcaline 


Salt  mixed  with  juice  of  Lemons,  which,  if  drank  in  the  Abf 
of  Effervefcence,  cures  the  Cholera  Morbus,  and  flops  obftinate 
Vomitings,  which  refift  all  other  Methods. 

4.  They  attenuate  and  relolve  whatever  is  coagulated  by 
an  Acid  ;  and  hence,  when  Milk  is  curdled  in  the  Stomach, 
they  have  very  good  Effects,  if  prudently  adminiftered.  They 
are  alfo  capable  of  refolving  other  tenacious  Concretions. 

5.  They  attenuate  glutinous,  oily,  and  fat  Concretions, 
and  render  them  more  eafily  milcible  with  Water,  and  hence 
become  Detergents.  Fullers,  Laundrefles,  and  Dyers,  are  fen- 
fible  of  this  Property  in  a  Lye  of  thefe  Salts,  and  therefore  they 
ufe  them  to  remove  vifeid,  greafy  Concretions  from  Cloths. 

If  moderately  ufed,  therefore,  they  free  the  chylo-poietic  Organs 
from  all  glutinous  Impurities. 

6.  They  refolve  Coagulations  of  the  Bile,  Lymph,  Blood, 
and  Serum,  when  admitted  into  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Bony, 
and  there  agitated  by  the  vital  Powers. 

7.  By  their  acrid  Stimulus,  they  put  in  Motion  Bodies  that 
were  before  unabtive,  and  hence  they  provoke  Urine,  Sweat, 
and  Perfpiration,  and  for  this  Reafon  are  numbered  amongft 
Diuretics,  Diaphoretics,  and  Sudorifics :  The  Inteftines  alfo  they 
ftimulate  to  a  Difcharge  of  their  Contents. 

8.  In  Difeafes,  therefore,  attended  with  unabtive,  mucous 
Vifcidities ;  where  an  Acidity  prevails  in  the  Stomach  and  Intef¬ 
tines  from  acefcent  Aliment ;  where  there  is  a  Load  of  acefcent 
auftere  Crudities,  manifeft  by  the  Coagulations  it  produces; 
where  a  watery  Serum,  or  fat,  tenacious^ Concretions  abound, 
or  where  Diftempers  have  been  generated  by  thefe  Caufes,  as 
the  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  Leucophlegmatia,  Gout,  Rheumatifm, 
and  Scurvy  :  In  thefe  Cafes,  this  Salt  is  of  great  Ufe,  if  prudently 
given,  that  is,  well  diluted,  in  fmall  Dofes,  and  thofe  admini¬ 
ftered  at  a  proper  Time,  and  properly  repeated.  That  Species 
of  Gout  which  is  caufed  by  an  abundant  Acid,  fcarcely  admits 
of  a  more  fuccefsful  Method  of  Cure,  than  that  which  may  be 
performed  by  a  continued  Ufe  of  thefe  Salts,  taken  in  fmall  Dofes. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  their  Effebts  in  this  Cafe,  that  they 
are  to  be  extolled  as  univerfal  Remedies  for  the  Gout ;  for  they 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  Prejudice  to  gouty  Patients,  whofe  Bile 
is  exalted  into  an  acrid  Alcalefcencey  and  whofe  Humours  tend 
fpontaneoufly  to  an  Alcaline  Putrefabtion. 

9.  Thefe  Salts  alfo  are  of  confiderable  Ufe  to  the  Surgeons  ; 
for  as  Cauftics  they  are  employed  to  raife  Efcars,  in  order  to 
make  Ifl’ues  ;  by  a  temperate  Lixivium  of  thefe,  fordid,  putrid 
Ulcers  are  fuccefsfully  mundified  ;  Parts  that  are  corrupted  by  a 
Gangrene,  if  fcarified  almoft  to  the  Quick,  and  then  fomented 
with  a  Lixivium  of  thefe  Salts,  contract  into  a  Cruft,  and  then 
admit  of  a  Separation  from  the  living  Part,  and  by  thefe  Means 
the  Mortification  is  prevented  from  fpreading  farther,  and  a 
Cure  is  happily  effected  ;  they  extirpate  Warts  alfo, -and  eat 
away  fmall  Cancers  with  Safety  ;  and  if  fufficiently  diluted, 
they  will  effebtually  take  away  Difcolorations  or  Spots  of  the 
Skin. 

10.  It  is  however  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
Salts  is  highly  pernicious  in  every  Dileafe,  where  the  native 
animal  Salts  begin  to  degenerate  into  an  acrid,  alealefeent,  pu¬ 
trid,  volatile  Nature ;  or  where  the  natural  Oils  of  our  Bodies 
are  difpofed  to  turn  acrid,  feetid,  putrid,  rancid,  and  volatile, 
which  is  manifefted  by  a  difagreeable  Smell,  peculiar  to  this 
Kind  of  Putrefaction,  and  a  Rednefs  of  the  Urine.  '  But  thefe 
Salts  are  particularly  deftrubtive,  when  the  Bile  is  thus  degene¬ 
rated  into  an  acrid  alcaline  Nature,  and  when  the  Humours  of 
the  Patient  are  too  much  dilfolved,  fluid,  and  putrid  ;  hence  > 
in  the  Plague  they  are  almoft  an  immediate  Poifon,  and  this 
pernicious  Quality  is  even  communicated  to  the  Soap,  in  which 
they  are  an  Ingredient.  Hence,  therefore,  in  Inflammations; 
Suppurations,  Gangrenes,  a  Sphacelus,  continued  putrid  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  Difeafes  arifing  from  too  great  a  Velocity  of  the 
Blood,  the  internal  Ufe  of  thefe  Salts  muft  be  abfolutely  for- 


>id. 

II.  And,  indeed,  in  all  Cafes  they  fhould  be  ufed  with  Cau- 
ion.  Let  a  Dram  of  them  be  diflolved  in  twenty  Times  its 
iVeight  of  Water,  and  this  is  the  largeft  Dofe  that  ought  ever 
o  be  given.  Let  them  be  repeated  with  Circumfpebtion,  and 
et  it  be  carefully  obferved  when  the  Neceffity  for  their  Exhi- 
jition  ceafes.  And  with  thefe  Cautions  they  may  be  ufed  fuc- 
:efsfully,  and  without  Danger.  Laftly,  let  the  Effebts  be  de- 
ermined  to  particular  Parts  of  the  Body,  in  the  Manner  fpeci^ 
ied  in  the  Remarks  upon  Tachenius’s  Salt. 

Befides  the  Alcaline  Salts  already  taken  Notice  of,  there  are' 
)thers  which  are  volatile,  that  is,  which  are  capable  of  being 
breed  by  a  confiderable  Heat  from  the  Body  which  contains 
hem,  and  which  afterwards  rife  with  a  very  fmall  Degree  of 
deat.  The  moft  remarkable  amongft  thefe  are  animal  Salts; 
vhich  may  be  procured  by  Diftillation  from  every  animal  Sub¬ 
lance  we  are  acquainted  with.  Thus  Hartfhorn,  Bones,  Blood, 
silk,  and  Cobwebs  yield  it  in  great  Plenty*  The  Ana  y  is 
if  Blood  given  below  under  the  prefent  Article,  may  erve  or 
in  Example  of  the  Method  by  which  they  are  feparated  from 
he  refpective  Bodies  wherein  they  refide  ;  and  the  roc^s  W1 
;he  whole  Apparatus  is  fpecified  under  the  Article  Cornu 

Kkk  t£R  ’ 
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Cervi,  together  with  their  medicinal  Virtues,  with  RefpeCl 
to  which,  let  it  fuffice  to  fay  in  this  Place,  that  they  agree 
pretty  much  with  fixed  Alcaline  Salts ,  with  a  Referve  to  the 
Difference  which  depends  on  their  Volatility. 

But  there  are  befides  thcfe  two  Subfiances  which  yield  a  vo¬ 
latile  Alcaline  Salt ,  very  like  thofe  which  are  prepared  from 
animal  Bodies.  Thefe  are  almoft  all  thofe  warm  pungent  Plants^ 
which,  if  bruifed,  fend  forth  a  Vapour  fo  acrid,  that  it  makes 
the  Eyes  water,  and  will  caufe  Sneezing,  if  it  gets  into  the  Nofe. 
Many  of  the  bulbous  Roots  poffefs  this  Acrimony  in  a  great 
Degree ;  as  Onions,  Garlick,  Leeks,  Squills,  Hyacinths,  and 
the  Narciffus;  and  the  Seeds  of  a  great  many  of  the  alcalefcent 
Plants,  a  Catalogue  of  which  will  be  given  in  this  Article, 

abound  with  it.  . 

The  other  Body  which  yields  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt ,  is  al¬ 
moft  any  foft,  juicy,  vegetable  Subftance,  which  has  Undergone 

Putrefaction.  * 

The  following  Procefs  may  ferve  for  an  Example  of  the  Me¬ 
thod  by  which  volatile  Alcaline  Salts  are  procured  from  acrid 
Vegetables  : 

fill  a  glafs  Retort  almoft  to  the  Neck  with  ripe  Muftard- 
feed,  lute^on  a  large  clean  glafs  Receiver,  and  diftil  gradually 
with  a  Sand- heat.  The  firft  Fluid  that  comes  over,  is  oily, 
and  yellowilh,  and,  when  collected  by  itfelf,  is  limpid  and 
acrid.  Increafe  the  Fire,  and  there  arifes  another  Spirit  like 
the  former,  but  more  yellow,  and  with  a  light  and  a  very 
pinguious  Oil.  Thefe  alfo,  if  faved  by  themfelves,  are  very 
acrid.  Lute  oh  the  Receiver  again,  after  it  has  been  cleared  of 
the  laft- mentioned  Liquor,  increafe  the  Fire  underneath,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  lay  live  Coals  upon  the  Sand  above,  and  by  this 
Degree  of  bleat  there  will  afcend  from  the  remaining  Mafs  a 
light  black  Oil  in  a  large  Quantity,  and,  at  the  fame  Time, 
an  oily,  alcaline ,  volatile  Salt  will  flick  upon  the  Sides  of  the 
Receiver,  colleCled  into  little  Spots,  as  it  happens  in  the  Dif- 
tillation  of  Hartfhorn.  If  this  Degree  of  Heat  is  fuftained  for 
a  confiderable  Time,  white  Fumes  will  continue  to  come  over 
perpetually.  A  very  black  Mafs  will  remain  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Retort,  which  is  light  and  bitter,  but  not  in  the  leaft 
fait. 

Diftil  again  in  a  clean  Veffel,  by  a  gentle  Heat,  the  firft  and 
‘  fecond  Spirit  which  came  over,  and  you  will  have  in  the  Re¬ 
ceiver  a  limpid  acrid  Liquor,  not  unlike  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn, 
and  of  much  the  fame  Virtues.  A  fcetid  oily  Water  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  Retort. 

Separate  the  Oil  from  the  Liquor  which  afcended  laft,  and 
from  the  Salt,  and  wafh  off  the  Salt  which  adhered  to  the 
Sides  of  the  Glafs  with  the  laft- mentioned  rectified  Spirit,  and 
a  Liquor  v/ill  be  obtained  abounding  with  a  volatile  Alcaline 
Salt ,  which  makes  a  confiderable  Effervefcence  with  Acids,  and 
which  by  Diftillation  with  a  gentle  Heat,  out-  of  a  tall  Veffel, 
yields  a  pure  volatile  Salt,  little  different  from  Salt  of  Hartf¬ 
horn,  after  Rectification. 

Dr.  Daniel  Cox  gives  the  following  Account  of  the  volatile 
Alcaline  Salts ,  procured  from  putrefied  Vegetables  : 

Take  in  warm  Weather  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  the  Leaves 
of  any  Vegetable,  ftripped  or  pulled  from  the  greater  Stalks, 
lay  it  on  a  Heap  preffing  it  pretty  clofe  together  ;  they  will 
foon  become  very  hot,  efpecially  in  the  Middle,  and  in  a  few 
Days  tefolve  into  a  pappy  Subftance  (excepting  the  outward 
Leaves)  which  being  made  into  Pellets,  and  put  into  a  glals 
Retort,  and  diftilled,  will  yield,  befides  a  great  Quantity  of 
Liquor,  much  thick  black  Oil,  of  a  balfamic  Confiftence.  The 
Liquor  being  feparated  from  the  Oil,  and  diftilled  in  a  tall  glafs 
Body,  a  volatile  Spirit  fublimes,  which*  after  one,  two,  or 
three  Rectifications,  becomes  perfectly  urinous,  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  Smell,  or  Tafte,  from  well-reCtified  Spirit  of 
Hartfhorn,  Blood,  Urine,  or  Sal  Ammoniac; 

I  never  made  Trial  of  any  Herb,  which,  thus  ordered,  did 
not  yield  the  mentioned  Subftances ;  although  I  have  examin¬ 
ed  many,  by  this  Method  of  Procedure,  which  feemed  very 
different  from  each  other,  as  well  in  fenfible  Qualities,  as  thofe 
vulgarly  called  Occult  ;  fuch  as  Rue,  Sage,  both  Celandines, 
Carduus  BenediCtus,  Tobacco,  flunking  Orach,  Garden  Scurvy- 
grafs,  the  leffer  Spurge,  Baum,  Mint,  Tanfy,  Camomil, 
Monk’s  Rhubarb,  feveral  Docks  and  even  common  Grafs,  with 
many  others,  which  it  were  altogether  unneceffary  to  enume¬ 
rate  ;  befides  Flowers  of  Elder,  P^ony,  Cowllips,  Clove  Gil- 
liflowers,  Sec.  with  feveral  Sorts  of  Moffes,  and  Rudiments 
of  Vegetation  ;  which  laft  is  a  green  Subftance  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  in  Rivers,  Cifterns  where  Rain  often  falls,  and 
on  Ships  between  Wind  and  Water,  very  apt  to  run  into  Mofs 
and  Fibres. 

1.  The  Veffels  wherein  thefe  Diftillations  were  performed, 
though  exceedingly  well  wafhed  with  Water,  fcou red  with  com¬ 
mon  Salt,  Sand,  Allies,  Soap,  fixed  Salt,  Sec.  and  afterwards 
expofed  many  Years  to  the  Air,  Wind,  Rain,  Dews,  and 
Frofts,  yet  neverthelefs  retained  a  very  ftrong!  Smell,  not 
much  unlike  that  of  Mufk. 

2.  The  Water  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs,  after  the  firft 
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Rectification,  was  fomewhat  acetous  ;  efpecially  when  the 
Herbs  were  not  fufficiently  putrefied. 

3.  If  the  Herbs  are  duly  putrefied,  they  leave  little  Caput 
Mortuum,  fometimes  not  a  twentieth,  and  never,  by  my  Trials, 
above  a  tenth  Part ;  whereas  diftilled  before  Putrefaction,  they 
leave  much  more  ;  and  this  remaining  Coal,  burnt  to  Alhes, 
yields  fcarce  any  Alcali  or  fixed  Salt. 

4.  The  volatile  Salt  is  much  more  than  the  fixed  Salt  would 
have  been,  afforded  by  the  Herb  incinerated  the  ordinary  Way. 

5.  All  thofe  Herbs  which  yield  Store  of  fixed  Salt,  fuch  as 
WormwOod,  Carduus,  Mugwort,  Sage,  Sec.  do  likewife,  being 
thus  managed,  afford  plentifully  a  volatile  Salt. 

6.  Thefe  volatile  Salts  being  highly  rectified,  did  not,  that  I 
could  perceive,  differ  from  each  other  ;  as  neither  do  vinous  Spi¬ 
rits  of  putrefied  Vegetables*  or  their  fixed  Salts  highly  purified 
and  rectified. 

7.  During  the  PutrefaClion,  the  Room  would  be  ftrongly 
perfumed,  at  the  Beginning,  with  the  natural  Scent  of  the 
Herb,  if  it  had  any  eminently  peculiar  Smell,  in  the  Middle  of 
the  PutrefaClion  with  the  Scent  of  a  Mixt  between  that  and  the 
urinous  ;  but,  being  well  putrefied,  became  fenfibly  urinous. 

8.  The  diftilled  Liquor  of  fome  Herbs,  at  the  firft  Redifi- 
cation,  yieldeth  a  Spirit  very  hot  ;  but  the  laft  inclined  rather 
to  that  of  pungent  vinous  Spirit  of  Scurvy-grafs,  Horfe-radifh, 
&c.  being,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  Piperaceous,  and  biting,  rather 
than  like  volatile  Salts ;  but,  after  repeated  Rectifications,  one, 
two,  or  more,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Plant,  or  Time 
it  had  putrefied,  became  perfectly  urinous.  This  was  ufually 
when  the  Herbs  had  not  duly  putrefied,  which  proceeded,  in  my 
Apprehenfion,  from  fome  Commixture  of  effential  Oil,  which, 
by  reiterated  Rectifications,  is  either  feparated  or  tranfmuted. 
The  fame  happens  in  the  vinous  Spirits  of  putrefie.d  Vegetables, 
and  in  their  fixed  Salts. 

9.  In  the  Diftillation  of  the  putrefied  Herbs,  the  urinous 
Spirits  and  Salts  came  chiefly  at  the  latter  End  with  the  Oil, 
in  the  Form  of  a  thick  white  Cloud,  or  Fumes,  and,  condens¬ 
ing  in  the  Recipient,  formed  an  innumerable  Company  of  very 
irregular  crooked  Rivulets,  exaCtly  after  the  Manner  of  Hartf¬ 
horn,  Blood,  &c.  and  at  the  Beginning  came  the  Phlegm,  with 
moft  of  the  Acetum,  in  great  Drops  with  little  Fume,  and 
the  Rivulets  ftrait,  and  without  Striae  and  Wanderings. 

10.  Some  Herbs,  as  Winter-favory,  Sage,  &c.  in  the  firft 
Diftillation,  yielded  copioufly  a  volatile  Salt  in  a  dry  Form, 
which  coated  the  Receiver,  and  Sublimed  into  the  Neck  of  the 
Retort ;  fo  doth  Tobacco,  and  once  Saffron  did  fo,  in  Digeftion 
with  Spirit  of  Wine. 

11.  All  Plants,  thus  putrefied,  yielded  plentifully  (efpecially 
towards  the  latter  End  of  the  Diftillation)  a  fcetid  grofs  Oil, 
which,  if  the  Herb  was  well  putrefied,  did  not  in  the  leaft 
refemble  the  Plant  which  produced  it.  1  could  hardly  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  differed  from  each  other  in  either  Tafte  or 
Smell,  only,  if  the  Plant  was  not  thoroughly  putrefied,  an  Oil 
would  come  over  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Diftillation,  which, 
as  alfo  the  Water,  would  retain  exactly  the  Tafte  and  Smell  of 
the  Vegetable  which  afforded  it,  and  it  would  be  fluid  and  trans¬ 
parent  like  other  effential  Oils.  The  Oil  of  Herbs  very  well 
putrefied  came  over  chiefly  at  laft,  and  did  require  a  very 
ftrong  Fire  to  extricate  it  out  of  the  Herb  ;  was  moftly  (efpe¬ 
cially  that  which  comes  laft  of  all)  of  the  Colour  and  Con¬ 
fiftence  of  Tar,  very  tenacious,  and  did  far  and  wide  emit  a 
very  odd,  faint,  fcetid,  offenfive  Odour.  If  any  Thing  be¬ 
came  infeCted  by  this  Oil,  it  was  not  to  be  freed  from  it  in  a 
long  Time. 

12.  Herbs,  which  are  diftilled  in  an  Alembic  with  Water, 
yield  little  effential  Oil,  as  Baum,  Mint,  Camomil,  &c.  afford 
much  of  it  thus  putrefied ;  and  thofe  that  give  much  effential 
Oil,  as  Wormwood,  with  many  others,  being  putrefied,  yield 
abundantly  more, 

13.  During  Putrefaction,  the  Herbs  became  exceedingly  ho^ 
efpecially  thofe  that  were  clofely  compreffed,  and  had  Store 
of  Moifture  in  them  •,  fo  that  I  could  as  well  detain  my 
Hand  in  the  Flame  of  an  ordinary  Fire,  as  in  the  Midft  of 
them. 

14.  Fatty,  moift,  and  infipid  Herbs  putrefy  much  fooner,  and 
with  greater  Heat,  as  Grafs,  Docks,  Garden  Scurvy-grafs,  Ce¬ 
landine,  See.  Drier,  and  much  more  Sapid  Plants,  more  lei- 
furely,  and  with  lefs  Heat,  as  Winter-favory,  Rofemary,  Sage, 
Rue,  Mint.  The  Stalks  of  no  Herb  putrefy  fo  foon  as  the 
Leaves  freed  from  them.  This  is  moft  evident  in  Docks, 
whofe  tender  Parts  are  pappy  and  mucilaginous,  when  the  Stalks 
are  intire. 

15.  Herbs  feem  by  this  PutrefaClion  to  be  deprived  of  all 
their  fpecifical  or  peculiar  Properties.  Celandine  lofes  its  ting¬ 
ing  Quality  j  Spurge,  its  Milk,  veficating  and  poifonous  Na¬ 
ture,  Sec< 

1 6.  Herbs,  which  before  PutrefaClion  were  extremely  fcetid, 

as  Atriplex  Olida,  Sec.  become  afterwards  either  inodorous,  or 
not  ill-fcented.  And,  on  the  Contrary,  Monk’s  Rhubarb,  Gar¬ 
den  Scurvy-grafs,  with  many  other  inodorous  Vegetables,  dur¬ 
ing 
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ing  Putrefa£Hon>  become  abominably,  and  ahnoft  infjpportably 
foetid,  like  the  word  of  Excrements,  all  which  yet  they  loft  im¬ 
mediately  upon  Diftillation. 

17.  None  of  thofe  Flowers,  I  have  hitherto  ufed,  do  ftink 
in  Putrefaction. 

18.  Many  of  the  Herbs,  thus  putrefied,  fwarm  with  Maggots 
(an  Argument  of  the  clofe  and  itedfaft  Contexture  of  the  femi- 
nal  Principles  in  Infedts)  efpecially  at  the  Bottom,  and  in  the 
Aliddle,  whither  Flies  and  other  Infedts  can  have  no  Acceft, 
to  depofite  their  Eggs,  and  where  the  Heat  is  fo  violent,  that 
they  could  not  poffibly  fubfift. 

19.  Yet  the  volatile  Spirit  and  Salt  is  not  afforded  by  thefe 
Infers ;  for,  having  diddled  feparately  a  great  Quantity  of 
them,  they  yielded  no  volatile  Salt  or  Spirit,  but  a  Liquor  of  a 
very  different  Nature. 

20.  Herbs,  putrefied  in  a  great  Glafs  with  a  narrow  Neck, 
the  Mouth  left  open,  in  a  few  Weeks  became,  for  the  greater 
Part,  a  Mucilage  ;  and,  diddled  a  Year  after  they  had  flood  fo 
open,  yielded  a  little  urinous  Spirit,  but  not  a  Drop  of  Oil. 

21.  Vegetables,  if  the  external  Air  be  excluded  from  them, 
will  not  putrefy  or  ferment. 

22.  Some  Herbs,  Modes,  and  Rudiments  of  Vegetation, 
yield  a  volatile  Salt,  diddled  without  previous  Putrefaction  ;  as 
do  alfo  many  Seeds,  and  feveral  of  them  diffidently  infipid. 

23.  Thefe  volatile  Spirits  and  Salts  have  not  only  the  fame 
fenfible  Properties,  but  alfo  agree  in  all  known  Effedhs,  and 
Operations,  with  common  urinous  Spirits,  and  Salts  ;  as,  in 
the  changing  Syrup  of  Violets,  and  many  other  vegetable 
Tindtures,  green,  in  being  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  deob- 
ftruent,  contrary  to  Acids,  which  they  do  mortify,  precipitate 
all  Metals  and  Minerals  diffolved  in  acid  Mertftruums  ;  being 
highly  rectified,  and  mixed  with  perfedtly  dephlegmated  Spirit 
of  Wine,  flrike  the  Offa  alba,  as  Chymifts  fpeak.  They  unite 
with  Acids,  and  thereby  become  Ammoniac  or  neutral  Salts  ; 
and,  indeed,  perform  whatfoever  can  be  expedted,  or  defired, 
from  the  common  urinous  Spirits  of  Salts.  Phil.  Tranf  Abr. 
Vol.  3. 

Diseases  generated  by  an  AlcalI  abodhding  in  the  Hu¬ 
mours. 


Barbarea 

Winter  Creffes, 

B  rafftc  a 

Cabbage. 

Bryonia  Alba 

White  Bryony. 

— - -  Nigra 

Black  Bryony. 

Bunium 

Wild  Parfiey. 

Camelina 

.Treacle  Wormfeed. 

Capficum 

Guinea  Pepper. 

Cardiaca 

Motherwort. 

Carclamine 

Meadow  Creffes. 

Cataputia 

Garden  Spurge; 

Centaurium  minus 

Lefler  Centaury. 

C  banns  clr  us 

Germander. 

Chelidonium  majus 

Greater  Celandinfc* 

~ — - - - ■  minus 

Leffer  Celandine; 

Cocblearia 

Scurvy- Grafs. 

Cepes 

Onions. 

Dentillaria 

Lead  Wort. 

Digitalis 

Foxglove. 

Eruca 

Rocket. 

Eryfimum 

Hedge-Muftard. 

Efula 

Spurge. 

Eupatorium  Canabinum 

Hemp  Agrimony. 

Gratiola 

Hedge- Hyfl’op. 

Iberis 

Sciatica- Creffes. 

Laureola 

Spurge  Laurel. 

Lepidiuin 

Pittander. 

Napus 

Navew  Gentle. 

Najlurtium  Aquaticum 

Water  Creffes. 

* - Hortenfe 

Garden  Creffes. 

Nerion 

Oleander,  or  Rofe  Bay. 

Perficaria  acris 

Water  Pepper,  or  Arfmart, 

Porrum 

Leek. 

Raphanus 

Radilh. 

Ruta 

Rue. 

Sabina 

Saviri. 

Satureia 

Savory.  „ 

Sedum  minus  acre 

Wall  Pepper,  or  Stonecrop^ 

Sinapi 

Muftard. 

Squilla 

Squill. 

1  hlajpi 

Treacle  Muftard. 

Viftorialis 

Spotted  Rafnfoni 

r 
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What  has  been  fpecified  above  with  Refpedh  to  Alcalies ,  will 
lead  us  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  alcalefcent  Aliments, 
and  their  Effects  upon  the  Body  in  altering  the  Juices  fo  as  to  be 
productive  of  Diftempers.  A  Knowledge  of  infinite  Impor¬ 
tance  to  every  Body  concerned  irt  the  Pradtice  of  any  Branch 
of  Phyfic,  becaufe  every  Fever,  or  febrile  Difeafe,  is  either 
caufed  by,  or  accompanied  with  a  Tendency  to  an  alcaline  Pu¬ 
trefaction.  And  many  chronical  Diforders,  which  depend  up¬ 
on  the  Vitiation  of  particular  Parts,  owe  many  of  their  Symp¬ 
toms  to  this  Alcalefcence . 

Aliments  are  taken  either  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  King¬ 
dom.  Of.  vegetable  Aliments,  the  Juices  of  fome,  if  expofed  for 
a  Time  to  a  Heat  fufficient,  will  turn  four,  and  thefe  have  been 
called  acefcent  Vegetables. 

But  there  is  a  confiderable  Clafs  of  Plants,  which  do  not  be¬ 
come  acid  by  Putrefadtion,  but  are  refolved  into  a  fcetid  oily  Ah 
call.  And  from  thefe,  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  vinous  Spirit 
can  be  produced  by  Fermentation  j  for  Fermentation  is  only 
an  Effort  to  render  vegetable  Juices  acid,  or  rather  to  difen- 
tangle  the  latent  Acid,  and  feparate  it  from  the  Oil  and  Earthy 
that  confine  and  difguife  it. 

To  this  Clafs  belong  almoft  all  the  very  acrid  Aromatics, 
which  by  the  Pungency  of  their  Tafte  betray  their  Family! 
Thefe  are  feldom  taken  in  Quantities  fufficifent  to  product 
a  Difeafe  by  their  own  Power,  but  are  however  capable  of 
promoting  any  preceding  Tendency  in  the  Juices  to  an  Al¬ 
calefcence,  and  heightening  it  into  a  Diftemper.  Phyficians 
fhould  therefore  be  careful  how  they  prefcribe  the  warm  An- 
tifcorbutics,  becaufe  when  any  Degree  of  the  above-mentioned 
Alcalefcence  prevails  in  the  Juices,  thefe  will  not  fail  to  increafe 
it  by  their  Ufe,  and  if  long  continued,  the  Patient  will  run  a 
great  Hazard  of  incurring  a  Putrefaftion  of  the  Lungs,  Liver, 
or  fome  of  the  principal  Vifcera,  which  according  to  the  Part 
thus  affedted  will  be  attended  with  a  foetid  Breath!  Spitting  of 
Blood,  a  putrid  Diarrhoea,  Dropfy,  or  hepatic  Flux.  ° 

Amongft  alcalejcent  Vegetables,  Boerhaave  enumerates  the 
following  : 


Abfinthium 

Alliaria 

Allium 
Alyjfon 
Armor  a  cl  a 
Arum 

A  triplex  OliJ a 
Afparagus 


Wormwood 

Sawce  all  alone,  or  Jack  by  the 
Hedge. 

Garlick. 

Mad- Wort. 

Wild  Radilb* 

Cuckow-Pint. 

Stinking  Orache. 

Sparrow"  Grafsj 
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Many  of  thefe  are  not  proper  for  Aliment,  as  abounding  C6 
much  with  an  alcalefcent  Acrimony,  that  it  renders  them  poifon- 
ous.  Befides  the  Vegetables  above-mentioned,  there  are  many 
others  which  properly  .belong  to  this  Clafs. 

All  animal  Foods  have  a  fpontaneous  Tendency  to  an  al *■ 
caline  Putrefaction,  the  Milk  of  fome  Animals  only  excepted. 
This  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  obferved  Flefh,  when  ex¬ 
pofed  to  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat,  to  putrefy  and  become  foetid. 
But  animal  Foods  differ  very  much  : 

Firft,  With  Refpedt  to  the  Parts  of  the  fame  Animal. 

Secondly,  With  Refpedt  to  the  Food  of  the  Animal. 

Thirdly,  With  Refpedt  to  the  habitual  Exercife  of  tire  Ani¬ 
mal. 

Fourthly,  With  Refpedt  to  the  Manner  of  its  fieing  killed. 

Fifthly,  With  Refpedt  to  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  of  Climate 
in  which  it  is  eaten. 

I.  With  Refpedt  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Animal, 
Milk  differs  very  much  from  all  the  other  Parts,  efpecially  that 
of  fuch  Animals  as  live  on  Vegetables  only,  and  Water  ;  thus 
the  Milk  of  the  Afs,  Goat,  Cow,  Mare,  and  Sheep,  are  aceP 
cent,  that  is,  turn  four  upon  Putrefaction,  like  acefcent  vegetable 
Juices,*  from  whence  it  is  prepared,  and  not  yet  perfectly  con¬ 
verted  into  an  animal  Subflance,  by  the  Powers  of  Digeftion. 
And  this  Milk  will  acquire  a  Difference  from  the  Sort  of 
Vegetable,  which  the  Animal  that  affords  it  principally  feeds 
on. 

The  Entrails  of  Animals  alfo  differ  from  the  rhufcular  Parts, 
and  have  a  greater  Tendency  to  Putrefaction,  as  being  more  full 
of  Juices,  and  of  thefe  Juices  fome  incline  more  to  Putrefac¬ 
tion  than  others.  Thus  ws  find,  when  an  Animal  dies,  the  Ab¬ 
domen  and  its  Contents  putrefy  firft. 

The  Blood  alfo  is  more  fubjedt  to  Putrefadtion  than  the 
folid  Parts,  and  promotes  Putrefadtion  in  the  Solids  where 
it  abounds.  Hence,  the  more  animal  Aliment  is  cleared  of 
Blood,  the  leffer  fubjedt  will  it  be  to  produce  an  Alcaline  Acri¬ 
mony  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and  an  Alcalefcence  in  the 
Juices  of  another  Animal  that  eats  it. 

II.  With  Refpedt  to  the  hood  of  Animals,  thofe  which  five 
on  Grafs,  or  other  acefcent  Vegetables,  on  ripe  Fruits,  or  Corn, 
are  furliifhed  with  Juices  lefs  inclinable  to  Putrefadtion  than 
other  Animals,  abound  lefs  with  volatile  Alcaline  Salts,  and 
thefe  Salts  are  lefs.  volatilifed,  and  exalted.  Hence  upon  Pu¬ 
trefadtion  they  are  lefs  fcetid,  and  offenfive.  Of  this  Sort  are 
the  following  Animals  : 

The  Lamb,  and  Sheep. 

The  Calf,  Cow,  and  Qx< 

The 
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The  Kid,  and  Goat,  efpecially  when  young. 

The  Rabbit. 

Swine,  provided  they  are  fed  with  Vegetables  only.  See  the 
Article  Poke  us. 

The  tame  Duck,  if  fed  with  Corn  only. 

The  tame  Goofe,  if  fed  with  the  fame. 

Hens  of  all  Sorts. 

Turkeys. 

Tame  Partridges. 

Tame  Pheafant3, 

The  Quail. 

But  all  Animals  which  feed  principally  on  other  Animals, 
or  Infers,  have  Juices  which  abound  with  a  highly  exalted 
Volatile  Alcali ,  having  undergone  a  Sort  of  double,  and  fome- 
times  triple  Sublimation,  or  Rectification,  firft  in  the  Organs 
of  the  Animal  which  ferves  for  Food,  and  fecondly  in  thofe  of 
the  Animal  which  feeds  on  it. 

HI.  Animal  Foods  differ  with  RefpeCt  to  their  habitual  Exer¬ 
cife,  for  ftrong  Exercife,  long  continued,  exalts  the  volatile  Salts 
of  Animals,  and  makes  them  approach  to  a  State  of  Putrefac¬ 
tion. 

The  following  Animals,  ufed  commonly  for  Food,  abound 
with  a  volatile  Salt,  exalted  either  by  their  Food,  Exercife,  or 
both. 

Deer,  both  red  and  fallow,  by  Reafon  of  their  habitual  Exer¬ 
cife,  though  they  feed  on  Vegetables. 

The  Hare,  for  the  fame  Reafon. 

The  wild  Boar,  for  the  fame  Reafon. 

Pigeons  in  fome  Degree,  becaufe  of  their  habitual  Exercife. 
The  Lark,  both  becaufe  of  its  Exercife,  and  Food,  which 
is  principally  of  InfeCts. 

The  wild  Duck,  both  becaufe  Of  its  Exercife,  and  Food, 
which  confifts  much  of  fmall  Fifh,  Frogs,  and  aquatic  InfeCts. 
This  is  alfo  true  of  all  the  Duck  Species. 

The  wild  Goofe,  Solan  Goofe,  and  all  of  the  Goofe  Species, 
for  the  fame  Reafon. 

The  wild  Swan,  or  Elk,  for  the  fame  Reafon. 

The  Bittern,  becaufe  of  its  Food,  confiding  principally  of 
Fifh,  and  Frogs. 

The  Woodcock,  becaufe  of  the  great  Exercife  it  is  ufed  to. 
The  Snipe,  for  the  fame  Reafon ;  and  in  general  all  Birds  of 
PafTage,  very  few  excepted. 

The  Plover,  and  Lapwing,  both  becaufe  of  their  Food, 
which  is  principally  of  InfeCts,  and  their  Exercife. 

The  wild  Pheafant,  becaufe  of  its  Food,  which  confifts  prin¬ 
cipally  of  Ants. 

The  Sparrow,  and  all  fmall  Birds  which  feed  partly  on  In¬ 
feCts,  partly  on  Vegetables,  and  ufe  much  Exercife,  have  Juices 
proportionably  atealefeent. 

I  V.  Animal  Food  is  more  or  lefs  alealefeent,  with  RefpeCt  to 
the  Manner  in  which  it  is  killed.  Thus  if  an  Animal  is  killed 
whilft  very  hot  with  ftrong  Exercife,  or  foon  after,  the  Ten¬ 
dency  to  PutrefaCtion  in  the  Juices  will  be  very  much  increafed  ; 
infomuch  that  an  Ox,  or  Sheeps  killed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  will 
be  as  fubjeCt  to  PutrefaCtion  as  an  Animal  whofe  Juices  are  natu¬ 
rally  more  alealefeent ,  but  killed  whilft  perfectly  cool.  Hence 
Deer,  and  Hares  that  are  hunted,  and  Birds  killed  by  hawking 
after  a  long  Flight,  contrail  an  immediate  Tendernefs,  which 
is  the  firft  Stage  of  Putrefaction. 

Animals  alfo  which  are  {hot,  ftfangled,  or  killed  in  any  Man¬ 
ner  which  prevents  their  Bleeding,  are  more  fubjeCt  to  an  alta- 
line  Putrefaction,  than  thofe  which  are  fuffered  to  bleed  freely. 
Of  this  the  nice  Judges  of  culinary  Arts  are  fo  fenfible,  that 
they  frequently  kill  Fowl  by  ftrangling  them,  in  order  to  exalt 
their  Tafte,  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  increafe  their  Ten¬ 
dency  to  Putrefaction. 

V.  The  Climate,  or  Seafon,  makes  a  Difference  in  animal 
Food,  becaufe  Putrefaction  is  always  in  Proportion  to  Heat,  and 
confequently  the  Juices  of  the  fame  Animal  will  be  more  dif- 
pofed  to  an  alcaline  PutrefaCtion  in  warm  Climates  and  Seafons, 
than  in  thofe  which  are  cold. 

Hence  the  Inhabitants  of  very  hot  Climates  are  obliged  to 
ufe  animal  Food  fparingly  ;  and  through  a  NegleCt  of  this  Con- 
fideration  it  is,  perhaps,  that  many  of  the  Northern  Europeans, 
who  travel  far  to  the  South,  contraCt  Calentures,  and  putrid 
Fevers.  I  am  alfo  perfuaded,  that  the  rndiferiminate  Ufe  of 
animal  Food  in  the  hotteft  Summers,  and  coldeft  Winters,  is 
produdive  of  many  acute  Diftempers  and  Deaths  in  England. 
Moft  Sorts  of  InfeCts  are  highly  alealefeent. 

Fifh  of  all  Kinds  are  alealefeent ,  and  that  in  a  very  high  De¬ 
gree.  Thofe  of  frefh  Lakes  and  Rivers,  however,  are  lefs  fo, 
than  Sea  Fifh  ;  and  again,  the  fofter  Sort  of  Fifh  without  Scales 
are  obferved  to  incline  fooncr,  and  more,  than  thofe  furnifhed 
with  Scales,  to  an  alcaline  PutrefaCtion  ;  and  Shell-Fifh  moft 
of  all. 

And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  Rule,  that  of  all  Sorts 
of  Animals,  whether  terreftrial,  or  aquatic,  thofe  which  pu¬ 
trefy  fooneft,  and  become  moft  offenfive  when  putrid,  incline 
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the  Juices  of  our  Bodies  moft  to  an  alcaline  PutrefaCtion,  when 
ufed  as  Food.  And  indeed  fome  of  them  are  not  to  be  eaten 
fafely  for  this  Reafon,  without  Vinegar,  Salt,  or  acefcent  veget¬ 
able  Liquors. 

From  what  has  been  faid  under  the  preceding  Articles  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  Alealefcence  of  animal  Aliments,  and  what  is  fpeci- 
fied  under  the  Article  Porcus,  one  Reafon  at  leaft  will  ap¬ 
pear,  why  it  pleafed  the  Supreme  Being  to  forbid  the  Jews,  a 
People  that  inhabited  a  very  warm  Climate,  the  Ufe  of  many 
Sorts  of  Animals  as 'Food  ;  and  why  they  were  enjoined  to  take 
away  a  great  deal  of  Blood  from  thofe  they  were  allowed  to 
cat. 

It  would  be  prudent  if  we,  though  Inhabitants  of  a  colder 
Climate,  would  however  believe,  that  he  who  cannot  err  has 
confulted  our  temporal  Welfare  in  every  pofitive  Injunction  he 
has  laid  upon  us,  though  the  Reafons  for  it  may  not  always  be 
very  obvious  j  for  this  would  furely  incline  us  by  ACts  of  im¬ 
plicit  Obedience  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  Happinefs  and  Health. 

But  that  I  may  fet  the  Advantages,  accruing  to  the  Children 
of  Ifrael  from  thefe  Prohibitions,  in  a  ftronger  Light,  I  {hall 
make  the  following  Obfervations  on  the  Foods  they  were  forbid 
to  ufe,  with  this  further  Remark,  that  if  we,  even  in  our  cold 
Climate,  would  conform  to  the  Rules  laid  down  by  the  wife 
Legiflator  of  the  Jews,  Longevity  would  be  more  frequent 
amongft  us,  as  we  ftiould  be  much  lefs  fubjeCt  to  be  affe&ed  by 
epidemical  Diftempers,  and  acute  Difeafes  of  all  Sorts,  which 
carry  off  at  leaft  two  Thirds  of  Mankind.  Nor  would  chroni¬ 
cal  AffeCtions  perhaps  be  fo  terrible,  and  difficult  to  conquer,  a3 
they  are  found  to  be  at  prefent. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  Climate,  in  which  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Ifrael  lived,  Was  very  hot  ;  and  that  therefore  every 
Species  of  Aliment  which  is  improper  to  be  eaten  in  our  Cli¬ 
mate,  on  Account  of  its  Tendency  to  an  Alcaline  PutrefaCtion, 
was  much  more  pernicious  in  the  warm  Country  inhabited  by 
the  Jews. 

The  Aliments  forbidden  the  Jews  were  : 

Blood.  This  is  extremely  fubjeCt  to  an  alcaline  PutrefaCtioii, 
and  the  Juices  formed  from  it  are  highly  alealefeent ,  and  fubjeCt 
to  putrefy.  For  the  fame  Reafon  all  Animals  whatever  killed, 
without  being  fuffered  to  bleed  fufficiently,  are  improper  Food. 
It  is  well  known  to  common  Obfervers,  that  the  more  fucculent, 
and  juicy  the  Flefh  of  Animals  is,  the  more  fubjeCt  it  is  to  Pu¬ 
trefaCtion. 

If  an  Animal  has  been  heated  by  Hunting,  there  feems  a  far¬ 
ther  Reafon  to  let  it  bleed,  in  order  to  leffen  the  Tendency  to 
PutrefaCtion  it  acquires  by  Exercife,  and  Heat.  And  thus  we 
find  it  directed,  Leviticus ,  Chap,  xv ii.  V.  13. 

And  whatfoever  Man  there  be  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael ,  or  of 
the  Strangers  that  fojourn  among  you,  which  hunteth  or  catcbeth  any 
Be  aft,  or  Fowl  which  may  be  eaten  ;  he  Jhall  even  pour  cut  the  Blood 
thereof,  and  cover  it  with  Dvjl. 

Animals  which  die  of  themfelves  are  unwholefome,  both  as 
they  do  not  bleed,  and  as  their  Juices  are  generally  in  an  aCtual 
State  of  PutrefaCtion,  or  near  it,  before  they  die.  And  we  find 
the  Flefh  of  fuch  Animals  forbid-in  the  above  quoted  Chapter, 
Verfe  the  15th. 

boa  Gamal.  - - The  Camel.  Though  the  Food  of  this 

Animal  is  only  Vegetables,  and  Water,  yet  the  Fibres  are  har¬ 
dened,  and  rendered  in  a  great  Meafure  indigeftible,  and  the 
Salts  are  highly  exalted  by  its  habitual  Exercife. 

fDtit  Shaphan. - The  Coney,  as  we  tranflate  It,  but  Bo- 

chart  in  his  Hierozoicon  fays,  it  is  a  large  Species  of  Rat,  and 
others  call  it  a  Mountain  Rat.  Thus,  Proverbs ,  C.  xxx.  V,  26. 
nODty  are  faid  to  make  their  Houfss  in  the  Rocks. 

As  the  general  Food  of  all  Creatures  of  the  Rat  Species  is 
Animal,  their  Juices  muft  be  confequently  much  inclined  to  an 
alcaline  PutrefaCtion,  and  therefore  their  Flefh  muft  be  unwhole¬ 
fome. 

J  Q3")X  Arnebeth - The  Hare.  The  Animal  we  call 

thus  is  certainly  meant  in  this  Place ;  the  Septuagint  tranflates 
it  by  &*«•««#?,  and  with  this  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Verfions  a- 
gree;  and  thus  the  Jews  underftood  it,  who  abftained  from 
eating  it,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  Sympofiac.  4.  Shaft.  5. 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Padag.  2.  10. 

The  Flare  is  remarkable  for  being  extremely  timorous,  and 
this  makes  it  ufe  a  great  deal  of  Exercife  by  way  of  Precaution, 
when  he  goes  to  feek  his  Food,  and  at  the  Approach  of  any 
Danger,  either  real,  or  imaginary  ;  this  habitual  Exercife  pro¬ 
bably  contributes  to  the  Exaltation  of  the  Salts.  We  find  in 
Efted  that  the  Hare  has  a  very  high  Tafte,  even  in  our  cold 
Climate ;  and  this  high  Tafte  univerfally  is  an  Evidence,  that 
the  animal  Flefh  which  gives  it  is  ftrongly  inclined  to  an  alca¬ 
line  PutrefaCtion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  Britons  ab¬ 
ftained  religioufly  from  eating  Hare,  as  we  learn  from  Csefar, 
de  Bello  Gallico,  L.  5. 

“iftn  Hhazir  — ■ < —  The  Sivinc.  This  Anirr.a  lis  remarkable 
for  Filthinefs,  and  feeding  on  all  Manner  of  Ordure,  even  Car¬ 
rion  if  it  falls  in  his  Way.  It  is  the  only  Animal  in  the  Brute- 

Creation 
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Creation  fubje&  to  the  Leprofy  ;  and  alfo  fomething  Very  like 
what  we  call  the  King’s-Evil,  called  in  Latin  Scrofula,  from 
Scrofa,  a  Sow  ;  as  this  Difeafe  is  in  Greek  called  from 

Xo ri,  a  Swine.  The  Meafles  is  another  filthy  and  contagious 
Dileafe  which  this  Brute  is  frequently  infe&ed  with,  infomuch 
that  it  has  paffed  into  a  Proverb,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  who 
calls  it  Porrigo.  In  this  Diftemper,  all  the  fleihy  Parts  are  lull 
of  innumerable  (mail,  round,  white,  and  hard  Subftances  fome- 

what  like  Hail  Stones.  “ 

Hence  it  muft  appear  to  every  reafonable  Obferver,  that  the 

Flefli  of  this  Beiaft,  as  an  Aliment,  muft  be  highly  improper 
for  a  People  fo  fubjetfc  to  Lcprofies,  as  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
been,  and  who  were  Inhabitants  of  a  warm  Climate,  which  ^ 
renders  every  Thing  more  inclinable  to  Putrefa&ion. 

All  Beasts  which  do  not  both  divide  the  Hoof,  and  chew 
•  the  Cud. 

Under  this  Prohibition  are  included  all  Beafts  of  Prey,  and 
thofe  which  eat  Flefh,  whofe  Juices  are  highly  alcalefcent  for 
Reafons  before  given.  All  Animals  of  the  Horfe,  and  Afs 
Rind,  are  likewife  here  prohibited.  And  we  find  that  the  Flefh 
of  all  thefe  is  difficult  to  be  digefted,  and  affimilated  by  the  vi¬ 
tal  Powers,  and  that  the  Juices  are  rank  and  alcalefcent,^ ;  per¬ 
haps  becaufe  they  are  frequently  heated  by  the  habitual  Exercife 
they  are  obliged  to  ufe  for  the  Service  of  Man. 

I  cannot  explain  fcientifically  all  the  Effecfts  which  Chewing 
the  Cud  may  have  upon  the  flefh  and  Juices  of  the  Animal  that 
does  it.  But  it  is  worthy  of  Obfervation,  that  all  Creatures 
which  chew  the  Cud  live  on  Vegetables-  and  Water  only, 
have  a  very  flow  Digeftion,  fpend  a  great  Part  of  their 
Time  in  getting  their  Food,  and  the  reft  either  in  chew- 
jng  the  Cud,  or  fleeping ;  fo  that  it  is  accidental  if  they  ever 
ufe  Exercife  fufficient  to  heat  themlelves,  harden  their  Flefh, 
and  exalt  their  Salts  to  any  confiderable  Degree  of  Akalefcence. 
Of  this  the  Cow,  and  Sheep  are  obvious  Examples.  Deer  both 
chew  the  Cud,  and  divide  the  Hoof ;  and  their  Juices  are  not- 
withftanding  fomewhat  alcalefcent,  as  they  are  ufually  killed 
amongft  us.  The  Flefh  is  however  tender,  and  eafy  of  Di¬ 
geftion  ;  and  if  they  are  killed  according  to  the  Dire&ions  of 
the  LeviticaJ  Law,  that  is,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  bleed  plenti¬ 
fully,  this  Tendency  to  an  alcaline  Putrefadlion  is  in  a  great 
Meafure  removed. 

All  Fish  vrhich  have  iiot  Fins  and  Scales. 

Thefe  are  what  medicinal  Writers  call  Pifces  molles.  It  has 
been  cbferved  above,  that  all  Sorts  of  Fifh  are  very  fubjedf  to 
Putrefaction  ;  but  thofe  without  Scales  more  than  others,  and 
Shell- fifh  moftof  all. 

“ILL’ I  Nejher - The  Eagle. 

D“iD  Peres - The  Offifrage. 

Iznijah - The  Ofpray ,  fo  called  from  iWll  with 

a  3  Epenthetic.  It  is  an  Eagle ,  fo  called  from  his  Strength, 
which  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  little  Black  Eagle ,  which  is 
therefore  called  Valeria.  The  Syriac  renders  it  a  Crew. 

JiRh  Daah — - The  Kite,  fo  called  from  his  Flight,  which 

is  very  ftr'ong,  efpecially  when  he  hangs  in  the  Air,  without 
moving  his  Wings. 

FUN  Ajjah - The  Merlin ,  a  Kind  of  fmall  Hawk. 

31  “1J?  Oreb - -  The.  Raven,  or  perhaps  the  Nydlicorax. 

my»n  m  Bath  Hajjaanah - The  common  Owl. 
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*)D3)y  Achbar - "Fhe  Moufe.  It  feeds  on  Flefh. 

Tzab - Properly  the  Toad  from  its  Swelling,  derived 

from  intunmit. 

HPJN  Anakab - This  is  fometimes  tranflated  the  Ferrety 

and  by  fome  it  is  called  a  Species  of  Locujl.  But,  as  in  the 
Prohibition  it  immediately  follows  after  the  Toad ,  and  is  de¬ 
rived  from  p3K,  which  fignifies  clamavit ,  there  is  great  Reafon 
to  believe  it  fhould  be  underftood  the  Frog ,  literally  the  Cryer , 
or,  the  Beajl  that  cries ,  alluding  to  the  Croaking  of  this  Rep¬ 
tile. 

HID  Coahh - The  Lizard. 

Letaab - Bochart  calls  it  the  Salamander ,  a  Sort  of 

Lizard. 

10  OHT  Hhomet - -  The  Snail. 

notion  Tinjhemetb - Bochart  calls  it  here  the  Chamalion  ; 

in  another  Place  quoted  above,  the  fame  Word  fignifies  a  Swan , 
or  Jack-  Daw. 

All  thefe  Reptiles  are.  extremely  fubjecSf  to  Putrefaction,  as  are 
Reptiles  of  almoft  every  Kind  ;  the  Smell  of  thefe,  when  pu¬ 
trefied,  is  extremely  offenfive  ;  and  hence  we  muft  conclude 
their  Salts  to  be  highly  exalted,  and  their  Juices  Alcalcfccnt  to  a 
great  Degree. 

Before  I  proceed  farther  in  the  Account  of  an  Alcaline  Putre¬ 
faction  in  the  Juices,  and  its  Confequences,  it  is  neceflaryj 
that  I  fpecify  the  Parts  into  which  the  Blood  is  feparable  by 
Chymical  Analyfis.  . 

Firft  then,  if  the  Blood  of  a  Perfon  in  Health,  frefh  taken 
away,  is  put  into  a  Retort,  with  a  Receiver  accurately  luted  to 
it,  and  is  then  committed  to  a  Heat  much  lefs  than  is  fufficient 
to  make  Water  boil,  a  Vapour  comes  over,  which  condenfes 
into  a  Liquor  very  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  Water,  and 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  either  alcaline  or  acid,  faline,  pin- 
guious,  or  in  any  Degree  acrimonious.  And  if  the  Fire  is  in- 
creafed  to  the  Degree  of  boiling  Water,  the  fame  Vapour  ftill 
continues  to  come  over,  forming  exactly  the  fame  Kind  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  till  the  Blood  put  into  the  Retort  lofes  much  about  feven 
Eighths  of  the  original  Weight. 

If  the  remaining  dry  Mafs  is  taken  out  of  the  Retort  and 
examined,  it  affords  no  Signs  of  containing  any  Thing  the 
leaft  alcaline ,  acid,  or  acrid,  but  is  utterly  infipid,  except  that 
it  taftes  and  fmells  of  Burning,  and  that  not  much.  This  in- 
doled  in  a  wooden  Box,  will  keep  for  Ages  without  Putrefac¬ 
tion.  But  by  a  Sand-heat,  gradually  increafed,  it  yields,  firft  a 
fattifh,  oily,  bitter  Liquor,  fomewhat  inclining  to  be  Alcaline  5 
then  a  white  volatile  Salt  ;  and,  as  the  Fire  increafes,  a  yellow 
Oil,  and  with  it  the  fame  Kind  of  Salt.  Take  the  Receiver 
away  that  contains  what  is  come  over,  and  lute  on  another  ; 
urge  the  Remainder  with  the  moft  extreme  Degree  of  Fire  that 
the  Glafs  will  bear  without  melting,  and  white  Fumes  will 


DDilD  Tahhmas 
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The  Noftua,  a  Species  of  Owl. 

-  The  Cuckow. 

A  Hawk.  It  is  explained  a  Bird  with  which 


other  Birds  are  taken,  and  which  Fowlers  carry  on  their  Fifts. 

DID  Cos - The  Gofs  Hawk.  Some  tranflate  it  an  Owl  ; 

others  Onocrotatos ,  a  Bird  which  makes  a  Noife  like  ah  Afs. 

Shalach - The  Cormorant. 

DltM»  Janjhuph - The  great  Owl. 

The  Juices  of  all  thefe  are  highly  Alcalefcent ,  both  as  they  are 
Birds  of  Prey,  and  as  their  habitual  Exercife  is  great. 

Tinjhemetb - The  Swan,  or  Chough  Daw.  It  is 

of  no  great  Importance  which  is  here  meant,  for  the  Juices  of 
both  are  much  Alcalefcent ,  and  their  Flefh  rank,  and  fcarcely 
digeftible. 

IlNp  Kaah - The  Bittern.  This  Fowl  feeds  on  Fifh  ;  the 

Flefh  is  very  rank,  and  fubjed  to  Putrefaction. 

am  Rahham  - - The  Gier  Eagle.  It  feeds  on  Flefh. 

ilTDn  Hhafidah - The  Stork ,  fo  called  from  TDn,-  be¬ 

caufe  its  Piety  to  its  Parents  is  faid  to  be  remarkable.  Hence 
Petronius  calls  it  Pietatis  Cultrix.  The  Stork  feeds  on  Frogs, 
Serpents,  and  other  Reptiles,  which  are  in  general  extremely 
Alcalefcent ,  and  therefore  it  muft  afford  Juices  in  a  State  very 
near  to  Putrefadion. 

HD3N  Anaphah - The  Heron.  It  feeds  on  Fifh,  and  ufes 

a  great  deal  of  Exercife,  and  for  both  thefe  Reafons  has  Juices 
highly  Alcalefcent. 

ns»an  Duchiphath - The  Lapwing ,  a  Bird  almoft  perpe¬ 

tually  on  the  Wing,  and  which  feeds  on  Infeds.  The  Flefh 
is  of  a  very  high  Tafte,  and  near  to  a  State  of  Putrefadion. 

DblOJi  Atallaph - The  Bat.  It  feeds  on  Infeds. 

iVn  Hholed - The  iVeaftl,  a  Beaft  of  Prey. 


arife  without  ceafing,  if  the  Operation  be  continued  ever  fo 
long,  and  with  thefe  a  black,  thick  Oil. 

The  Mafs  remaining  in  the  Retort  is  very  black,  and  fhiningj 
brittle,  extremely  light  and  fpongy,  of  a  difagreeable  Smell, 
empyreumatic,  bitter,  and  fcarcely  at  all  fait ;  this,  when  urg¬ 
ed  with  a  Heat  almoft  fufficient  to  melt  the  Retort,  continues 
perpetually  to  emit  Fumes,  and  preferves,  its  black  Colour  fo 
long  as  it  remains  in  a  clofed  Veffel ;  but  when  expofed  to  a  na¬ 
ked  Fire,  it  flames,  and,  lofing  this  Blacknefs,  becomes  white^ 
and  is  then  found  to  be  an  infipid  Earth,  containing  not  the  leaft 
Portion  of  an  Alcaline  Salt ;  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  an  Acid 
may  be  got  from  it  by  an  extreme  Degree  of  Fire,  which  Boer- 
haave  imagines  to  be  the  Offspring  of  the  Sea-Salt  which  had 
been  ufed  in  Food,  and  remains  in  the  Blood  unaltered  ;  but  in 
his  Obfervations  on  this  Procefs,  he  tells  us,  >  that  he  had  obferved 
the  fame  Appearances  in  the  Diftillation  of  the  Blood  of  many 
Brutes,  and  therefore  this  Acid  cannot  be  owing  to  Sea-Salt,  be¬ 
caufe  no  Animal,  that  I  know  of,  eats  Salt,  except  Man  and 
Pigeons,  unlefs  domeftic  ones,  as  Dogs,  and  Cats,  fometimes 
by  Accident,  not  by  Choice.  I  am  fenfible  it  may  be  anfwer- 
ed,  that  there  is  Salt,  more  or  lefs,  in  all  \Vater  that  Animals 
drink  ;  and  I  know  a  Salt  may  be  procured  from  the  Urine  of 
Animals,  much  refembling  Sea-Salt  in  the  Figure  of  the  Cry- 
ftals,  and  fome  other  Properties.  But  if  the  Source  of  this  Salt 
was  the  Sea-Salt  taken  into  the  Stomach  with  the  Aliment,  hu¬ 
man  Urine  would  probably  yield  more  of  this  Salt,  thap  that  of 
graminivorous  Animals,  becaufe  the  Salt  taken  in  the  Water  of 
thefe  Animals,  bears  no  Proportion  to  that  which  is  eaten  by  a 
Man  ;  however  it  appears,  that  the  Urine  of  a  Cow,'  or  a 
Horfe,  yields  a  much  larger  Proportion  of  this  Salt  than  that 
of  a  Man; 

Here  then  we  find  in  the  Blood. a  Water,  an  Oil,  a  volatile 
Alcaline  Salt ,  a  fixed  Earth,  and  a  Portion  of  Acid.  And  now, 
if  we  confider  attentively  the  Progrefs  of  animal  Putrefaction, 
we  fliall  find  it  has  exaCfly  the  fame  Effects,  as  the  Diftillation 
deferibed  above,  and  that  it  only  differs  from  it  in  taking  up  a 
fomewhat  longer  Time.  For  firft  the  watery  Particles  exhale  ; 
next  the  faline  Part  is  attenuated,  and  difengaged  from  the 
Earth  and  Acid,  and  thus  being  rendered  acrid,  alcaline ,  and 
volatile,  riles  together  with  a  Part  of  the  Oil  alfo  attenuated, 
and  feparated  from  the  Earth,  aiid  affeCts  the  Oigansol  Smell 
L  1 1 
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with  a  Nidor,  or  Stink  peculiar  to  animal  Subftanccs  in  a  State 
of  Putrefaction. 

The  reft  of  the  oily  Particles  unite  with  the  Earth  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  the  finer  Part  of  the  Oil,  Water,  and  Salt,  and  both 
together  form  a  black,  tenacious,  vil'cid  Subftance,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  at  laft  is  refolved,  and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  a  puie 
virgin  Earth,  the  Acid  alfo  exhaling.  T-  hus  the  animal  Juices, 
by  Putrefaction,  undergo  a  thorough  Alteration,  and  Separation, 
after  which  it  is  impoffible  to  unite  the  feparated  Particles  again, 
fo  as  to  make  an  uniform  homogeneous  fluid,  like  what  it  was 

before.  . 

It  is  impoffible  this  Putrefaftion  ftiould  prevail  umverfady  in 
the  Juices  whilft  the  Animal  is  alive,  for  Reafons  which  will  be 
given  hereafter  ;  but  particular  Parts  of  the  Body  may  putrefy, 
without  caufing  immediate  Death.  Alcalefcent  Food  alfo  may 
putrefy  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and  caufe  great  Diforders 
in  the  animal  OEconomy,  .when  taken  in  Quantities  difpropor- 
tioned  to  the  Powers  of  Digeftion.  And  the  Juices  in  general 
may  have  a  ftrong  Tendency  to  Putrefaction,  and  of  this  feve- 
ral  Birds  that  feed  on  Carrion  are  fenfible,  much  fooner  than 
Mankind,  for  as  foon  as  the  volatile  Salts,  and  rancid  Oils,  be¬ 
gin  to  exhale,  the  Organs  of  Smell,  in  thefe  Birds,  are  fooner 
affeCted  than  ours,  infomuch  that  they  are  frequently  allured 
from  confiderable  Diftances,  to  the  Neighbourhood  of  Houfes 
inhabited  by  People  in  Fevers. 

The  antecedent  Caufes  therefore  of  an  Alcalefcence  in  the 
Body,  and  the  Difeafes  depending  thereon,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  : 

1.  Alcalefcent  Aliment,  that  is.  Aliment  of  alcalefcent  Vege¬ 
tables,  or  of  Animals,  the  Milk  of  graminivorous  Animals  only 
excepted.  And  amongft  thefe  Fifh,  particularly  their  Livers, 
and  Skins :  Fowls  that  live  on  Fifh  ;  all  Birds  which  prey  on  o- 
ther  Animals,  or  Infects,  or  which  are  ufed  to  a  great  deal 
of  habitual  Exercife ;  alfo  Animals  killed  whilft  heated  with 
ftrong  Exercife,  incline  more  to  an  Alcaline  Putrefaction  than 
others. 

2.  A  Weaknefs  of  the  Organs  of  Digeftion. 

When  this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Aliment,  following  its  natural 
Tendency,  putrefies  in  the  Stomach,  and  caufes  what  is  ufually 
called  a  Surfeit.  And  the  Chyle  enters  into  the  Blood  in  a 
State  near  to  Putrefaction,  or  in  Part  putrefied. 

3.  A  great  Strength  of  the  digeftive  and  affimilating  Or¬ 
gans,  for  this  produces 

4.  A  great  Quantity  of  Blood  highly  exalted,  and  in  a  State 

very  near  to  Putrefaction,  and  a  Bile  in  a  State  near  to  Putre¬ 
faction.  * 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  Acefcent  Aliments  arc  by  the 
ACtions  of  the  above-mentioned  Organs  converted  into  Alcalef¬ 
cent  Juices.  When  therefore  thefe  Organs  aCt  ftrongly  on  Food 
already  alcalefcent. ,  it  muft  be  rendered  more  fo,  and  brought 
nearer  to  a  State  of  Putrefaction. 

It  is  upon  this  Account  that  Plethoric  People  are  more  fubjeCt 
to  epidemical  Diforders  than  others  ;  that  People  in  a  full  State  of 
Health,  are  more  in  danger  of  falling  into  Fevers,  and  thofe  of 
a  bad  Kind,  than  others  whofe  general  State  of  Health  is  not  fo 
good  ;  and  that  fuch  who  have  very  ftrong  Conftitutions,  are 
more  liable  to  pestilential  Diforders,  and  putrid  Fevers,  than 
Valetudinarians. 

Hence  Hippocrates,  L.  1.  Aphorifm  3,  advifes  to  beware  of 
an  Excefs  of  Health,  for  the  fame  Strength  of  Conftitution  which 
was  fufficient  to  bring  the  Blood  and  Juices  to  fuch  a  Degree 
of  Perfection,  will  at  laft  exalt  them  into  a  Difeafe.  And 
Celfus  tells  us,  that  a  full  State  of  Health  is  to  be  fufpeCted :  Er¬ 
go  ft  plenior  aliquh ,  C5  fpeciofior ,  b5  coloration  fabius  ejl ,  fufpebia 
habere  fua  bona  debet.  hfuce  quia  neque  in  eodsm  hab'itu  fubftflerey 
neque  ultra  progredi  poffunt ,  fere  retro ,  quafi  Ruina  quadam ,  re- 
hoolvuntur. 

Hippocrates  thinks  it  prudent  to  fubtract  fomething  from  a 
State  of  Health  arrived  at  the  utmoft  Perfection,  becaufe,  as  it 
is  not  poffible  it  (hould  remain  long  without  Alteration,  and 
cannot  mend,  it  muft  neceffarily  grow  worfe.  But  with  all 
Deference  to  fo  great  an  Authority,  I  muft  remark,  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  Refources  of  more  Importance  for  the  Prefervation  of 
.  Life,  and  Health,  than  any  Affiftances  which  Art  can  afford 
her,  and  from  which  fhe  draws  Help  upon  thefe  Occafions.  Thus 
in  Cafe  of  too  much  Fulnefs  of  Blood,  an  Haemorrhage  lowers 
the  Habit  to  fuch  a  State,  as  Hippocrates  advifes  us  to  reduce  it 
to  by  Art.  If  the  Juices  are  fo  much  exalted,  as  to  tend  too 
much  to  an  Alcalefcence ,  the  Acrimony  attending  this  State,  before 
it  becomes  fenfible  by  any  ill  Confequences  frequently  ftimulates 
the  Glancjs  of  the  Skin,  and  thus  caufes  its  own  Evacuation  by 
an  increafed  Perforation ;  or  clfe,  if  it  happens  to  affect  the 
Glands  of  the  Kidnies,  it  is  carried  oft' by  Urine  ;  but  if  it  falls 
upon  the  Liver,  the  moft  likely  Part  to  receive  it  firft,  or  the 
Pancreas,  or  the  Glands  of  the  Stomach,  and  Inteftines,  the 
Danger  is  prevented  by  Vomiting,  or  a  Diarrhoea,  or  both,- 
fufficient  for  the falutary  Purpofcs  above-mentioned  ;  and  hence 
{he  popular  Opinion,  founded  on  the  Experience  of  all  Ages, 
{hat  a  Loofenefs  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  is  falutary.  Thus 
we  fee  this  Acrimony  fo  much  to  be  dreaded,  is  frequently  un¬ 
der  tlw  Conduct  of  a  well  regulated  animal  OEconomy,  its  own 
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Antidote,  and  the  Means  of  preferving,  infiead  of  interrupting 
Health.  But  here  we  muft  fuppofe  no  ExCefies  are  committed* 
and  regular  Exercife  is  ufed. 

5.  Long  Fafting.  for,  if  the  Blood  is  not  perpetually  dilu¬ 
ted  with  frefh  Chyle,  it  will  contrail  an  Alcaline  Acrimony, 
and  the  Breath  will  become  foetid,  till  in  the  end  a  Fever  and 
Death  enfue  from  this  Putrefaction. 

6.  A  Stagnation  of  any  Part  of  the  Blood  or  Juices. 

Becaufe  all  Animal  Juices,  which  ftagnate,  follow  their  na¬ 
tural  Tendency j  and  putrefy. 

7.  Great  Heat,  whether  of  the  Seafon,  or  Climate  3  external 
or  internal ;  natural,  or  artificial. 

8.  Violent  Agitation  of  the  Blood.  Becaufe  it  produces 
Heat. 

9.  Exceffive  Exercife,  efpecially  if  long  continued. 

When  any  of  thefe  Caufes,  or  many  of  them  conjointly, 
have  produced  an  Alcaline  Putrefaction,  it  is  manifefted  by  the 
following  Signs,  in  the  Prim®  Vise. 

1.  Tbirft.  ,  , 

It  is  obfervable  that  Nature,  or  rather  the  Author  of  Nature, 
has  given  to  all  Animals  a  certain  Sagacity,  to  enable  them  to 
diftinguifh  Aliments  which  would  be  noxious  to  them,  from 
thofe  which  are  falutary  ;  and  to  direa  them  to  the  Means  of 
curing  the  Diforders  they  labour  under.  This,  in  Brutes,  is 
called  Inflinbl ;  and  as  we  find  the  fame  Propenfions  calculated 
for  the  fame  good  Purpofes  in  Mankind,  I  think  we  may  pro¬ 
perly  enough  call  them  by  the  fame  Name. 

In  the  prefent  Inftance,  Thirft  is  raifed,  that  is  an  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  drink  large  Quantities  of  fmall  diluting  Liquors.  Now 
thefe  Liquors  dilute  the  alcaline ,  putrid,  acrimonious  Salts,  re¬ 
lieve  the  prefent  uneafy  Senfation,  and  difpofe  the  putrefying  ot 
putrefied  Matter  to  be  difeharged  out  of  the  Stomach  and  In¬ 
teftines,  either  by  Vomit,  or  Stool.  But  if  the  Propenfity  is 
to  acid  Liquors,  which  is  generally  the  Cafe,  thefe  Acids,  when 
mixed  with  the  putrid  Salts,  deftroy  them,  and  are  both  toge¬ 
ther  converted  into  a  neutral  Salt. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  taking  internally  volatile,  alcaline , 
animal  Salts,  as  Salt  or  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  raifes  a  Thirft, in 
the  fame  Manner,  and  for  the  fame  Reafons. 

2.  An  utter  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  an  Averfion  for  Alcalefcent 
Aliment,  particularly  of  that  Sort  of  Aliment,  which  originally 
caufed  the  Diforder. 

This  is  another  Inftance  of  the  Inftinct  above-mentioned  ;  or 
rather,  of  the  Protection  of  Providence,  which  watches  over  us 
in  Sicknefs  as  well  as  Health,  An  Appetite  would  be  prejudici¬ 
al,  when  the  Stomach  is  in  fuch  a  Condition,  as  not  to  be  a- 
ble  to  digeft  the  Aliment  taken  into  it 3  and  Alcalefcent  Ali¬ 
ment  would  increafe  the  Diforder. 

3.  Nidorous  Eructations,  or  Belches  which  affect  the  Mouth 
with  the  Tafte  of  putrefied  Eggs. 

Becaufe  a  Portion  of  the  putrid  Salts,  and  rancid  Oil,  is  ex* 
eluded  together  with  the  rarefied  Air. 

4.  Putrid  Sordes  upon  the  Lips,  Teeth,  Tongue,  Palate, 
and  Fauces,  which  affect  the  Organs  of  Tafte  with  a  Senfa¬ 
tion  of  Bitternefs,  becaufe  animal  Oils,  when  they  grow  ran¬ 
cid,  become  bitter;  or  perhaps  this  Tafte  may  be  caufed  by 
the  Bile. too  much  exalted,  and  tending  to  Putrefaction. 

5.  A  Sicknefs  at  the  Stomach,  from  the  Stimulation  of  the 
acrimonious  Salts,  efpecially  at  the  Sight,  or  even  Idea  of  Alca¬ 
lefcent  Aliment  near  to  a  State  of  Putrefaction.  This  Stimula¬ 
tion  increafed,  caufes  a  Difcharge  of  the  putrefied  Matter  by  Vo¬ 
mit,  which  is  falutary,  when  the  Diforder  proceeds  only  from 
a  Putrefaction  of  the  Aliment  in  the  firft  Paffages ;  but  if  from 
a  Putrefaction  of  the  Liver,  Pancreas,  or  any  other  of  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  Abdomen,  it  is  fometimes  a  very  bad  Symptom. 
When  this  Alcaline  Acrimony  affects  the  Inteftines,  it  ftimulates 
them  to  a  Difcharge  of  their  Contents  by  a  Diarrhoea,  which  is 
alfo  the  Means  of  Cure,  when  the  Putrefaction  is  confined  to 
the  Aliment  contained  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines ;  but  is 
often  fatal,  when  caufed  by  large  Putrefa&ions  in  any  of  the 
Vifcera. 

Fifh  that  has  been  kept  too  long  before  it  is  eaten  will  caufe 
a  plentiful  Diarrhoea ;  and  a  very'-  fmall  Quantity  of  putrefied 
Egg  will  have  the  fame  Effect,  by  ftimulating  the  Inteftines. 

6.  This  Alcaline  Acrimony  produces  a  fpontaneous  Laffitude, 
and  univerfal  Uneafinefs;  a  troublefome  Senfe  of  Heat,  and  in¬ 
flammatory  Iliac  Pains. 

The  Effect  of  an  Alcaline  Putrefaction  in  the  Blood  is  its 
Diffolution  into  an  Alcaline  acrimonious  Fluid  ;  the  watery 
Particles  feparate  from  the  other  Principles  and  exhale;  the 
fineft  Part  of  the  Oil  grows  rancid  ;  the  reft  of  the  Oil  joining 
with  the  Earth,  they  form  together  tenacious  Obftructions  in 
the  Veffels  to  which  they  adhere  ;  and  the  Salts  no  longer  uni*, 
formly  mixed  with  the  diluting  Water,  foftening  Oil,  and 
neutral  Earth,  become  acrid  and  corrofive.  Hence  the  Fluid 
circulating  in  the  Veffels,  which  in  order  to  be  fit  for  Nutrition, 
and  the  Exigencies  of  the  animal  OEconomy,  muft  be  mild, 
and  deftitute  of  all  Acrimony,  is,  in  the  prefent  State,  very 
far  from  being  accommodated  to  thefe  falutary  Purpofes  ;  but, 
inftead  of  that,  ftimulates,  abrades,  and  carries  away  a  Part  ot 
the  Solids  ;  and  corrodes  and  deftrovs  the  extremely  minute 

Veffehy 
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Vsfrels,  to  which  thofe  of  the  Brain  are  above  all  others  fub- 
whence  a  Train  of  Symptoms  which  are  ufually  called  ner¬ 
vous,  as  Delirioufnefs,  Convulfions,  Comas,  or  Want  of  Sleep. 

This  Corrofion  and  Deftru&ion  of  the  internal  Parts  is  no- 
thing  more  than  what  may  at  any  Time  be  produced  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Skin,  by  confining  a  final!  Quantity  of  animal,  Alealine 
Salts,  for  a  Ihort  Time,  to  any  Part  of  it,  for  it  will  then  a£l 
as  a  Cauftic,  and  raife  an  Efcar.  This  may  ferve  as  a  feafon- 
able  Caution  to  thofe  who  waAtonly  accuftom  themfclves  to 
imell  to  volatile  Salts,  efpecially  thofe  which  have  their  cauftic 
Acrimony  exalted  by  Lime  in  their  Diftillation  ;  for  when  a 
Part  ot  thefe  is  drawn  into  the  Lungs,  it  may,  and  without 

Difpute  has,  very  bad  Effects  on  the  tender  Membrane  which 
lines  the  Lungs. 

in  the  State  of  the  Blood  mentioned  above,  the  Liquors  Se¬ 
creted  from  it  are  foetid  ;  and  the  Urine  is  high  coloured,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  Rednefs,  in  Proportion  to  the  Degree  of  Putrefac¬ 
tion  prevailing,  and  the  Patient  neceflarily  labours  under  a  con¬ 
tinual  burning  Fever. 

I*  rom  this  Account  of  an  Alealine  Putrefa&ion  in  the  Bloody 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  Confequences  muft  be  a  Diftur- 
bance.  Depravation,  or  utter  Deftru&ion  of  all  the  A&ions, 
whether  natural,  animal,  or  rational  ;  an  intire  Alteration  in 
the  Circulation,  and  confequently  in  the  Secretions,  and  Ex- 
tretions  which  depend  thereon,  with  general,  or  local  Inflam¬ 
mations,  which,  if  the  Putrefaction  is  confiderable,  muft  ter¬ 
minate  in  Suppurations,  or  Gangrenes,  Sphacelations,  and 
Death. 

#  The  different  Parts  of  the  Body  which  are  affected  by  this  alca- 
line  Putrefaction,  make  fome  Difference  in  the  Cure.  Thus, 
if  the  Alcaline  Aliments,  taken  in  Quantities  too  large  for  the 
digeftive  Powers,  putrefy  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and 
produce  the  Effects  mentioned  above,  the  mod  rational  Method 
of  Cure  is  to  procure  their  Difcharge,  either  by  a  Vomit  or 
Purge,  or  both  ;  and  in  this  the  principal  Symptoms  muft  be 
our  Guide  ;  for  if  from  thefe  we  learn  the  Stomach  is  affixed, 
a  Vomit  is  to  be  given  ;  but  if  the  putrefied,  or  putrefying  Ali¬ 
ment,  is  protruded  into  the  Inteftines,  a  Purge  will  fometitnes 
be  Sufficient  to  promote  their  Exclufion.  Proper  Vomits,  in 
this  Cafe,  are  warm  Water,  green  Tea,  Infufions  of  Carduus, 
or  Ipecacuanha*  in  the  Quantity  of  half  a  Dram  ;  and  Purges 
of  the  faline  Kind  fee m  beft  adapted  for  this  Purpofe ;  becaufe  as 
they  increafe  the  natural  Tendency  to  a  Diarrhoea,  and  there¬ 
by  carry  off  the  offending  Matter,  they  at  the  fame  Time  re¬ 
lieve  the  Symptoms,  by  deftroying  a  Part  of  the  Acrimony. 
Both  Vomits  and  Purges  muft  be  repeated,  according  as  the 
Continuance  of  the  Diforder  fhall  make  them  appear  neteffary, 
In^ general  one  Vomit,  but  repeated  Purges  are  required, 
t  I  have  met  with  a  popular  Remedy  for  an  Over-charge  of 
the  Stomach  by  alealefeent  Aliment ,  of  too  much  Efficacy  to  be 
omitted  ;  it  is  the  Runnet  with  which  Milk  is  curdled,  in 
order  to  make  Cheefe.  Runnet  is  thus  made  ;  the  firft  Stomach 
of  a  Calf  is  falted  and  dried,  or  elfe  prefetved  in  Brine  ;  this 
Brine,  or  ah  Infufion  of  the  dried  Stomach  in  cold  Water,  is 
the  Runnet.  One  or  two  Spoonfuls  of  this  Brine  in  half  a  Pint 
of  cold  Water,  or  an  Infufion  of  a  Piece  of  the  dried  Stomach 
about  two  Inches  Square  fdr  a  few  Hours  in  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Water,  ft  drank,  is  faid  to  take  away  all  the  uneafy  Senfation  cauf- 
ed  by  the  ftimulating  Acrimony,  and  to  piromote  the  Expulfion 
bf  the  offending  Matter,  either  by  Vomit,  or  Stool.  It  would 
perhaps  be  Somewhat  difficult  to  demonftrate  the  Specific  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Juices  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Calf,  by  which  Milk  is 
curdled  ;  but  we  find  in  Facft,  that  this  EfFe&  is  produced, 

*i0t\1/!r-iti^e-^t0rnaC^  a  Calfwhilft  it  is  alive,  where  all  the 
the  Milk  it  takes  is  found  curdled,  and  in  Milk  wherewith 
the  Infufion  of  the  fame  Stomach  is  mixed,  even  after  the 
Death  of  the  Calf  I  am  equally  at  a  Lofs  to  account  for 
the  Salutary  EfFedfc  of  Runnet,  confidered  as  Such,  upon  a  hu¬ 
man  Stomach  under  the  ill  Impreffions  of  alealefeent  Aliments 
putrefying  therein  But  I  am  fenfible  that  the  Salt,  which  pre¬ 
serves  the  Calf  s  Stomach  from  Putrefa&ion,  will  alfo  have  a 
very  good  EfFeS  upon  the  Aliment  putrefying  in  the  Stomach, 
deftroy  totally  or  in  Part  the  alealine  Acrimony ,  and  confequently 
reheve  the  Symptoms  caufed  thereby ;  but  whether  all  the  good 
Effects  of  Runnet  as  a  Medicine  depend  on  the  Salt,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine;,  I  am,  however,  certain  upon  my 
own  Knowledge,  that  it  is  an  excellent  Medicine  in  the  cJe 
above-mentioned. 

.When  a  Tendency  to  this  Putrefaffion  is  got  into  the  whole 
Habit,  and  prevails  m  the  Blood  and  Juices,  the  Cure  is  much 
more  difficult  and  tedious,  and  the  Diforder  is  attended  with  a 
much  greater  Degree  of  Danger.  And  as  almoft  all  acute  Dif- 
tempers  whatever  are  either  raifed  originally  by,  or  elfe  ac 
compared  with  a  greater  or  lefs  Tendency  to  an’  aka  line  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  the  Regimen  and  Medicines  proper  to  deftroy  or 
Curb  this  Akalefcence ,  are  of  the  utmoft  Importance  to  the  Art 
of  Healing.  The  Regimen,  however,  is  mloft  to  be  regarded 
^or“Pon  dfis  the  Cure  principally  depends.  * 

ith  Refpett  then  to  the  Cure,  Bleeding  Seems  proper,  as  it  re- 

™SMn/  the  A£tion  of  thE  Solids  UP°"  the  remain. 

n®  '■*'  o!  Fluids,  which  leffens  (he  Attrition  betwixt  the 
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Solids  and  Fluids,  and  betwixt  the  Particles  of  the  Fluids  with 
ath  othei  ;  now,  as  Attrition  is  one  great  Caufe  of  Heat 
and  Heat  a  great  Promoter  of  PutrefaSion,  Bleeding  pron.tS 
fair  to  remove  at  Jeaft  one  principal  Caufe  thereof  b 

In  fucli  Cafes  alio  Reft  mult  be  ftriflly  enjoined,  and  an 
Abftinence  (rom  all  Sorts  of  Motion  rigoroudy  perflfted  in 
Bccaule  every  Degree  ol  Motion  proportionally  hardens  the 
rmres,  and  accelerates  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ;  this  in- 
crealcs  the  Attrition  betwixt  the  Solids  and  Fluid's,  and  betwixt 
t  ie  1  articles  ol  the  Fluids  with  each  other,  and  confequently 

promotes  Heat,  the  Parent  ot  an  alealine  Putrefa&ion,  and  all 
its  Uonlequences. 

V  emollient  Baths,  Fomentations,  and  Clyfters,  are  al- 

°°  ervlce,  as  they  relax, the  Fibres,  and  thereby  help  to  re- 

Y°y.e. one  coniiderable  Caule  of  Heat ;  and  as  the  abforbent 

11  i  Up  a  Portion  of  them,  they  become  farther  fervice- 

able  by  diluting  the  Blood. 

With  Refpecft  to  the  Air  which  the  Patient  refpires,  it  fhould 
;  temperate  a, ul  refrethiug  •  if  too  hot,  it  increafes  the  Ten- 
cy  o  utiefadhon  ;  if  too  cold,  by  contracting  the  animal 
x  ibres,  it  is  confequentially  produ&ive  of  internal  Heat. 

Hence  the  Reafons  are  very  plain,  why  all  Pleat  beyond 
1  emperatenefs,  whether  natural,  and  produced  by  the  Climate, 
or  ea  on i  ;  or  artificial,  and  generated  either  by  Fires,  too 
many  ed-cloaths,  or  hot  Medicines,  muft  neceflarily  be  per- 

S&  ™nempers*  Where  there  iS  a  t‘endenCy  ““ 

a  Our  next  Care  muft  be  to  fa tu rate  the  Blood  and  Juices  with 
,  Imento  which  are  acefcent,  which  have  a  '  ftrong  Ten¬ 
dency  to  become  acid  when  taken  into  the  Stomach,  or  which 
are  actually  acid.  Such  are  Milk  either  alone,  or  diluted  with 
Water;  Whey,  and  Buttermilk. 

Bread,  which  has  been  fermented,  is  another  Aliment  of  the 
acefcent  Kind,  but  if  it  has  been  much  fermented,  it  is  ac- 
ua  y  ac.  .  .  Of  this  great  Varieties  of  Foods  may  be  preparedl 
by  boiling  it  with  Water,  till  it  is  of  fuch  a  Confluence, 
as  anfwers  the  End  propofed,  and  afterwards  adding  to  it 
other  acefcent  Ingredients,  as  Wine,  or  the  crude,  or  prepared 
Juices  of  Fruits.  1  he  moft  common  of  thefe  is  called  Panada . 

Many  Sorts  of  Aliments,  exceedingly  proper  when  there  is 
an  Akalefcence  of  the  Juices,  are  alfo  prepared  from  farinaceous 
Vegetables  particularly  Barley  and  Oats.  The  Ptifan  of  the 

hnilT-8’  wm°US  m  aH  A§eS’  was  made  of  Barley  hulked,  and 
boiled  in  Water,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  Kind  of  GmeL 

wnch  obtained  different  Names,  according  to  fome  Circum- 

i  ances  to  be  taken  Notice  of  hereafter.  The  Word  is  derived 

ir"r,\WDhlCh  1,Snifies  t0  M  or  take  off  the  Hufks,  this 
F  n°^,e  Part  of  the  Procefs  for  its  Preparation,  but  the 

of“le’  thr°Sgh  anr  unPaJdonable  Error,  applied  the  Name 
ot  idtijan  to  any  Sort  of  medicinal  Deco&icin. 

farinaceous  Vegetables  Boerhaave  enumerates  the 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Rice.  > 

BuckViieat,  or  Frumentum  Saratbnicuhi. 

Millet. 

Mays,  or  Indian  Wheat. 

Panick. 

Spelt  Wheat. 

Piftachio  Nuts. 

~.°f  the*f  *>°iied  m  Water,  and  digefted  for  a  confidcrabhj 
ime,  till  they  acquire  a  Tendency  to  Acidity,  many  Sorts 
Pood  may  be  contrived,  very  proper  in  an  alealine  State  of 
tie  Juices.  _  Decofhons  and  Emulfions  of  thefe,  drank  in 
large  Quantities,  are  of  confiderable  Service  ;  firft,  as  they  are 
in  fome  Degree  faponaceous,  and  diffolve  Obftruaions  in  the 
Veflels,  which  Water  alone  cannot  a upon.  Secondly,  as 
they  dilute  the  Juices  inclinable  to  an  Akalefcence  with  ari 
acefcent  Fluid.  Thirdly,  as  they  relax  the  Solids.  And  Fourth- 
ly,  as  by  their  oily  Softnefs  they  invelope,  and  obtund  the  aka- 
line  Acrimony  and,  thereby  rendering  it  mild,  prevent  its  Ef¬ 
fects  in  the  Body. 

I  muft  not  omit  observing,  that  acefcent  Aliments  in  gen 
neral  feem  more  healthful  than  thofe  which  are  alealefeent,  an d 
are  lefs  fubjea  to  form  Obftruaions,  provided  they  are  taken 
in  Quantities^proportioned  to  the  Strength  of  the  digerting  and 

alfimilatmg  Organs,  and  by  People  inured  to  habitual  Labour 
and  Exercife. 

Thus  Homer  celebrates  the  Hippimolgi,  a  Northern  Nation* 
whofe  ufual  Food  \yas  Milk,  for  Longevity.  And  the  Moun~ 
taineers  of  Great  Britain,  who  generally  live  on  Milk,  and  Cakes 
made  of  Oatmeal,  fermented  till  they  grow  quite  four,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  Health,  Strength,  Aiftivity,  and  living  to  a  very 
great  Age,  and  are  feldom  or  never"  vifited  by  epidemical 
Diftempers,  in  any  confiderable  Degree.  And  what  Virgil 
lays  of  a  Northern  Nation  is  Something  to  <$ur  prefect  Purpofe : . 

—  Potuld 
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- -  1  ■■  -  Pocula  lati 

Ferments  atque  Acid  is  imitantur  Vitea  forbis. 

'Falls  Hyperboreo  feptern  fubjefta  Frioni 
Gens  Ejfrana  Vlrum  Ripbao  tunditur  Euro. 

There  is  another  Clafs  of  Vegetables  of  excellent  Service, 
when  the  Juices  tend  to  an  alcaline  Putrefaction.  I  mean  the 
Summer  or  Autumnal  Fruits,  when  perfectly  ripe. 

Boerhaave  mentions  the  following ; 

Oranges. 

Lemons. 

Elder- Berries. 

Cherries  of  all  Sorts. 

Citrons. 

Garden  Cucumbers. 

Garden  Gourds. 

Figs. 

Strawberries. 

Pomegranates. 

Jujubs. 

Apricocks. 

Peaches. 

Melons. 

Mulberries. 

Apples. 

Sweet  Plums  of  all  Sorts. 

Currants  of  all  Sorts. 

Rafpberries. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  illuftrious  Author  has  omitted 
Grapes,  Tamarinds,  and  fome  others  of  the  like  Kind. 

Of  thefe  confiderable  Ufes  may  be  made.  For  they  may 
be  boiled,  or  roafted,  and  eaten  occafionally  ;  or  their  Pulp, 
or  crude  Juices,  may  be  mixed  with  Panadas,  Gruels,  or  other 
acefcent  Aliments.  Or  elfe  the  Juices,  expreffed  after  baking, 
or  boiling  them  with  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Water,  may 
be  mixed  with  Food,  or  given  as  a  Medicine,  firft  adding  to 
them  the  Quantity  of  Sugar  which  (hall  be  judged  fufficient. 
And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  boiling,  or  baking  Fruits,  deftroys 
a  great  Quantity  of  the  elaftic  Air  which  they  contain  when 
crude,  makes  them  fit  more  eafy  upon  the  Stomach,  and  there¬ 
by  renders  them  more  fit  for  medicinal  Purpoles. 

With  RefpeCt  to  Fruits,  it  is  a  very  great  Error  to  con¬ 
demn  them  in  general  as  unwholefome  •  for,  on  the  Contra¬ 
ry,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  they  are  the  mod  admirable  Re¬ 
medies  that  perhaps  Nature  has  furnifhed  us  with,  and  never 
pernicious  unlefs  taken  in  Quantities  too  exceffive,  and  d ^pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Powers  of  Digeftion.  Nothing  can  be  better 
adapted  to  check  that  Tendency  to  an  alcaline  PutrefaCtion, 
which  the  Juices  are  fubjeCt  to  contra#  during  the  Summer’s 
Heat.  We  fcarcely  meet  with  a  more  powerful  Remover  of 
ObftruCtions,  than  the  Juices  of  ripe  Fruits,  if  taken  in  Quan¬ 
tities  fufficient,  frequently  repeated,  and  thefe  continued  for  a 
confiderable  Time.  For  the  Juices  of  Fruits,  when  neutralifed 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  that  is,  when  perfectly  ripe,  are  fa- 
ponaceous,  and  capable  of  diffolving  ObftruCtions  in  the  Veflels 
which  no  other  known  Fluid  is  able  to  aCt  upon  effectually.  Eve¬ 
ry  common  Obferver  can  judge,  that  Eruptions  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Body  are  falutary,  and  promife  a  future  State  of  Health. 
The  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  when  the  obftruCting  Matter,  which 
forms  Concretions  in  the  fmall  Veflels,  is  diflblved,  and  reduced 
to  Particles  fmall  enough  to  circulate  with  the  Blood,  the  vital 
Powers  find  Means  of  difcharging  them  by  the  inteftinal,  or 
urinary  Glands,  or  elfe  difpofe  of  them  by  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin  ;  now  when  it  happens  that  the  Particles  of  Matter  to  be 
difcharged  are  fomewhat  too  large  to  perfpire,  they  flick  in 
the  perfpiratory  Veflels  of  the  Skin,  and  there  fuppurate,  for 
Suppuration  is  one  Way  which  Nature  takes  to  difburthen  her- 
felf  of  what  is  ufelefs  or  offenfive.  Hence  thofe  falutary  Erup¬ 
tions,  which  frequently  appear  on  the  Skin  in  various  Parts  of 
the  Body,  after  a  plentiful  Ufe  of  Summer- fruits,  have  been  erro- 
neoufly  deemed,  by  many,  the  pernicious  Effects  of  thofe  Fruits, 
which  in  Reality  acted  the  Part  of  a  Medicine,  and  removed 
ObftruCtions,  which  otherwife  might  have  produced  a  Difeafe. 
It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  a  Diarrhoea,  or  Loofenefs,  af¬ 
ter  the  Ufe  of  the  above-mentioned  Fruits,  is  fo  far  from  being 
dreadful,  provided  it  keeps  within  due  Bounds,  that  it  does  good 
Service  to  the  animal  CEconomy,  by  carrying  away  the  Matter 
of  ObftruCtions  previoufly  diflblved  by  the  faponaceous  Juices  of 
the  faid  Fruits.  But  it  is  prudent  to  bake,  or  boil  thefe 
Fruits,  both  for  the  Reafons  given  before,  as  alfo,  becaufe  the 
Fire  deftroys  the  Eggs  of  Infects,  which  arc  fometimes  depo- 
fited  in  them,  and  becaufc  it  brings  them  to  a  more  exaCt 
Neutrality,  the  Sun  being  fcarccly  fufficient  in  our  Climate  to 
render  them  perfectly  ripe. 

In  an  Alcalefcence  of  the  Juices,  watery  Liquids,  drank  warm 
efpecially,  are  alfo  of  Service,  though  endued  with  no  fapona¬ 
ceous  Quality,  as  they  relax  the  Solids,  difl'olve  the  Salts,  and 
carry  them  out  of1  the  Body,  and  contribute  to  prefefve  the 
Blood  in  a  State  of  fluidity. 

As  to  Medicines,  they  may  be  contrived  in  various  Forms, 
either  from  native  vegetable  Acids,  as  the  Juices  of  Oranges, 


Lemons,  Crabs,  and  many  other  acid  Fruits,  or  the  Eflential 
Salts  of  acid  Plants,  as  of  the  Sorrels. 

Fermentation  alfo  furniflres  us  with  many  valuable  Medicines 
in  this  Intention.  Thus  Mofelle,  or  Rhenilh  Wines,  which  in¬ 
cline  to  Acidity,  are  admirable,  when  diluted  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  any  faponaceous  Fluid.  Thus  alfo  Vinegars  of  all 
Kinds,  are  of  confiderable  Ufe,  properly  diluted  ;  and  of  thefe 
Medicines  may  be  made  extremely  refolvent,  and  abfterflve, 
by  mixing  them  with  Water,  or  Honey,  or  both,  or  infuf- 
ing  in  them  Vegetables  fuited  to  anfwer  particular  Intentions, 
as  Squills,  in  making  Oxymel  of  Squills. 

Many  Medicines  alfo  of  excellent  Virtues  are,  and  more 
might  be,  prepared  by  infpifl’ating  the  Juices  of  Fruits  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  to  a  Jelly  or  Rob,  and  amongft  thefe  none  ex¬ 
cells  Rob  of  Elder,  a  Medicine  which  deferves  the  higheft 
Encomiums. 

By  Diftillation  we  procure  another  Clafs  of  Medicines  which 
powerfully  deftroy  a  Tendency  in  the  Juices  to  an  alcaline 
PutrefaCtion.  Thefe  are  the  acid  Spirits  of  Sal  Gemmae,  Sea- 
falt.  Nitre,  Vitriol,  and  Sulphur,  commonly  called  Gil  of  Sul¬ 
phur  by  the  Bell.  But  thefe  muft  be  taken  diluted  in  a  great 
Quantity  of  Fluid,  and  they  are  never  proper,  unlefs  in  Cafes 
where  a  great  Tendency  to  PutrefaCtion  renders  the  milder 
vegetable  Acids  ineffectual,  as  in  the  Plague,  and  fome  very 
bad  Kinds  of  the  Small-pox. 

There  is  another  Clafs  of  Medicines  of  very  great  Impor¬ 
tance  in  the  Cafe  before  us  ;  I  mean,  the  natural,  or  artificial 
neutral  Salts.  The  natural  neutral  Salts  are  Nitre,  Sea-falt, 
and  Sal  Gemmae.  The  two  laft  are  feldom  ufed,  except  in 
Clyfters ;  but  Nitre  is,  or  at  leaft  ought  to  be,  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  almoft  every  Medicine,  given  with  a  View  of  check¬ 
ing  the  Progrefs  of  an  alcaline  PutrefaCtion.  It  is  well  known, 
that  thefe  Salts  preferve  all  animal  Subftances  from  Putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  and  Nitre  has  a  remarkable  Property  of  preferving  the 
Fluidity  of  the  Blood,  either  in,  or  out  of  the  Blood-veffels. 
Nitre  has  alfo  a  Power  of  refolving  Concretions  already  formed, 
and  of  expelling  the  obftruCting  Matter  thus  refolved  by  the  pro¬ 
per  EmunCtories,  as  by  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines,  Kidnies,  or 
Skin  ;  it  is  alfo  extremely  penetrating,  and  thus  it  appears  pof- 
feffed  of  every  good  Property,  that  can  render  it  an  eligible 
Remedy  in  all  Diforders  where  Danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  an  alcaline  PutrefaCtion,  that  is,  in  moft  acute  Diftempers. 
It  is  ufually  given  in  a  Powder  or  Bolus,  or  diflblved  in  fome 
proper  Fluid. 

Artificial  neutral  Salts  may  be  made  from  almoft  every  dif¬ 
ferent  Sort  of  Acid,  impregnated  or  faturated  with  any  Sort 
of  Alcali ,  either  fixed,  or  volatile.  The  Acid  and  the  Alcali 
muft  be  joined  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  neither  may  prevail  over 
the  other.  Whilft  they  are  mixing  together,  a  confiderable 
Effervefcence  arifes,  and  the  Acid  is  deftroyed  by,  and  deftroys 
the  Alcali ,  and  then  both,  thus  united,  form  a  Body  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  every  Property,  CharaCteriftic,  and  medicinal  EffeCt  from 
the  Parent  Salts. 

Neutral  Salts  the  moft  generally  ufed  in  PraCtice,  are  th« 
Tartarus  Vitriolatus ,  made  as  directed  by  Boerhaave  (See  Tar¬ 
tarus  Vitriolatus)  a  Medicine  very  different  from  that 
direCted  under  the  fame  Name  in  our  Difpenfatory,  though 
made  of  the  very  fame  Ingredients.  The  Tartarus  Regenera- 
tus,  and  Tartarus  Tartarifatus  of  the  fame  Author. 

Many  extemporaneous  Prefcriptions  of  a  neutral  Fluid  may 
eafily  be  contrived  to  very  good  Purpofes.  Thus,  a  Scruple  of 
Salt  of  Wormwood  will  faturate  about  half  an  Ounce  of  Juice 
of  Lemons  ;  or  about  ten  or  twelve  Grains  of  volatile  Sal 
Ammoniac  will  faturate  half  an  Ounce  of  diftilled  Vinegar; 
either  of  thefe  mixed  with  an  Ounce  of  fome  fimple  Water, 
and  rendered  agreeable  by  a  few  Drams  of  a  proper  Syrup, 
and  the  fame  Quantity  of  fome  compound  Water,  makes  a 
very  pretty  Draught  of  confiderable  Efficacy,  which  may  be 
repeated  as  Occafion  requires,  for  Example  every  four  Hours. 

Thefe  neutral  Medicines  deferve  the  fame  Encomiums  which 
I  have  given  above  to  Nitre,  and  for  the  fame  Reafons. 

From  what  has  been  faid  above  with  RefpeCt  to  the  Caufes, 
and  Cure  of  Difeafes  from  a  Tendency  in  the  Juices,  or  any  of 
them,  to  an  alcaline  PutrefaCtion,  it  appears,  that  in  all  Dif- 
eafes  where  Danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  aforefaid 
PutrefaCtion,  any  acid  Excretions  are  to  be  efteemed  good 
Symptoms,  as  they  are  certain  Evidences  that  the  alcaline 
Acrimony  is  deftroyed.  Thus  in  Diforders  of  the  Stomach 
from  fuch  a  Caufe,  acid  EruCtations  of  Wind  witnefs,  that  the 
Caufe  of  the  Diftemper  is  almoft,  if  not  intirely  removed.  And 
thus  in  acute  Diftempers,  Sweats  which  have  an  acid  Smell, 
have  been  remarked  to  be  of  good  Prefage. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  many  who  have  recovered  of  the 
Plague,  and  peftilential  Fevers,  have  been  affeCted  as  their 
Health  returned,  with  a  faltifh  Tafte  in  their  Mouths,  fome¬ 
what  like  that  of  Sal  Ammoniac;  the  Reafon  of  this  appears 
to  be  thus  :  It  is  w’ell  known  in  Chymiftry,  that  a  putrid  alca- 
linc  Salt ,  when  united  with  an  Acid ,  forms  a  neutral  Salt  fome¬ 
what  refembling  Sal  Ammoniac.  Now  when  the  Juices  have 
been  loaded  with  fuch  a  putrid  Salt,  as  it  happens  in  the 
Plague  and  peftilential  Fevers,  when  this  Salt  is  faturated  with 
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an  Acid,  the  alcaiine  Acrimony  is  deftroyed,  and  the  Patient 
by  Degrees  recovers  ;  and  then  all  the  Excretions  are  in¬ 
fected  with  the  muriatic  Salt  above-mentioned,  like  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  Saliva  ;  hence  a  perpe¬ 
tual  Tafte,  like  that  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  in  the  Patient’s  Mouth  j 
and  hence  he  fancies  all  Sorts  of  Aliments  faked. 

The  Forms  of  Medicines  calculated  to  deftroy  an  alcaiine 
Acrimony  are  infinite.  I  {hall  therefore  only  give  a  few  by 
Way  of  Example  : 

Take  of  Oats,  bruifed  with  the  Hulks,  two  Ounces, 

Boil  thefe  in  three  Pints  of  Water  to  two,  and  add  to  it 
when  {trained, 

Of  frefh  Citron,  or  Lemon  Juice,  an  Ounce. 

Of  Cinnamon- water,  two  Drams. 

Of  Syrup  of  Mulberries,  an  Ounce. 

Let  the  Patient  ufe  this  for  his  conftant  Aliment.  Boerhaav. 
Mat.  Med. 

Take  of  Oats  peeled,  two  Ounces. 

Boil  them  in  three  Pints  of  Water  to  two,  ftrain  it,  and  let 
the  Liquor  ftand  in  a  gentle  Heat  for  twelve  Hours,  or  till  it 
grows  fomewhat  acid  j  then  add, 

Of  Syrup  of  Violets,  an  Ounce  and  half. 

Rhenifti  Wine,  half  a  Pint. 

Simple  diftiiled  Water  of  Citron-peel,  an  Ounce  and 
half. 

To  he  ufed  like  the  preceding  Decoflion.  Boerhaav. 

Mat.  Met. 

Take  of  peeled  Oats,  three  Ounces. 

With  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  make  an  Emulfion  ;  to 
a  Pint  and  half  of  which  add, 

Of  purified  Nitre,  half  a  Dram. 

Syrup  of  Violets,  an  Ounce. 

Vinegar  of  Squills,  two  Drams. 

An  Ounce  or  two  of  this  may  be  taken  frequently.  Boer- 
baav.  Mat.  Med. 

Take  of  Oxymel  of  Squills,  three  Ounces. 

Vinegar  of  Squills,  two  Drams. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  extracted  with  Vinegar,  a  Dram, 

Simple  Succory-water,  fix  Ounces. 

Half  an  Ounce  of  this  may  be  taken  every  Hour.  Boerhaav. 
Mat.  Med. 

Take  of  Vinegar  boiled  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey,  half 
an  Ounce. 

Fine  Honey,  an  Ounce. 

Syrup  of  Succory,  an  Ounce  and  half. 

Simple  Fumitory-water,  fix  Ounces. 

To  be  ufed  as  the  preceding.  Boerhaav.  Mat.  Med. 

Take  of  Rob  of  Currants  and  Elder,  each  two  Ounces. 

Simple  Oxymel,  an  Ounce. 

Spirit  of  Salt,  twenty  Drops. 

Barley-water,  two  Quarts. 

Let  the  Patient  ufe  this  at  Pleafure  for  his  conftant  Drink. 
Boerhaav ,  Mat.  Met. 

Take  of  clear  Barley-water,  twenty-fix  Ounces. 

Rhenifti  Wine  three  Ounces. 

Syrup  of  the  five  opening  Roots,  two  Ounces. 

Rob  of  Elder,  fix  Drams.  Make  a  Decodtion. 

Let  the  Patient  take  three  or  four  Qunces  of  this  every  three 
or  four  Hours. 

Take  of  Cryftals  of  Tartar, 

Pure  Nitre, 

Vitriolated  Tartar  perfectly  neutralifed,  according  to 
Boerhaave’s  Method,  of  each  ten  Grains  mix  in¬ 
to  a  Powder. 

Let  one  of  thefe  be  taken  every  four,  or  fix,  or  eight  Hours, 
with  a  Do fe  of  the  preceding  Deco&ion,  or  fome  other  acefcent 
Liquor. 

As  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  Pages  will  explain, 
and  abundantly  confirm  many  important  Points  of  Doctrine 
relative  to  the  Cure  of  acute  Difeafes,  which  are  delivered  by 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatifelle^  Dtairv;  ofew*,  I  {hall  finifh  this 
Article  with  that  incomparable  Piece,  which  Dr.  Friend,  a  very 
good  Judge  of  thefe  Subjedts,  calls  One  of  the  mojl  valuable 
Remains  of  Antiquity.  And  indeed,  he  might  have  given  it 
much  greater  Encomiums. 

I  believe  it  impoflible  tov  do  the  excellent  Author  of  this 
Piece  Juftice  in  our  Language,  or  any  other,  at  leaft  I  am 
willing  to  think  fo,  becaufe  I  am  fenfible  of  the  Defedts  of 


my  own  Tranftation.  If,  however,  I  have  rendered  this  mo$ 
valuable  Piece  intelligible  to  thofe  who  cannot  underftand  it  in 
the  Original,  I  am  certain  it  will  be  of  no  inconfiderable  Bene¬ 
fit  to  Mankind. 

I  muft  remark,  that  the  latter  End  of  this  Treatife  does  not 
feem  to  have  arrived  to  us  as  Hippocrates  left  it ;  for  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  either  mutilated,  or  has  had  fomething  added  to  it  by 
an'  Interpolator,  much  lefs  judicious  than  the  Author  of  the 
reft,  at  leaft  it  wants  the  finiftiing  Stroke  of  that  mafterly  Hand 
which  compleated  the  other  Parts  of  this  incomparable  Piece. 

Hippocrates  begins  this  important  I  reatife  with  blaming  the 
Method  of  the  Phyficians  of  the  Cnidian  School,  who  feem  to 
have  been  the  Rivals  of  thofe  of  Cos.  This  Introduction  is 
fomewhat  obfeure,  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  we  have  not  the 
Cnidian  Sentences,  which  he  finds  Fault  with. 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  Cnidians  had  deferibed  Diftempers 
very  accurately,  but  omitted  taking  proper  Notice  of  many 
Circumftances  which  occur  in  every  Difeafe,  which  are  worthy 
of  Remark,  becaufe  they  inform  the  Judgment  of  the  Phyfi- 
cian,  and  point  out  the  Indications,  or  the  Method  to  be  pur- 
fued  in  order  to  cure  the  Difeafe.  Amongft  thefe  are  the  Age, 
Strength*  and  Conftitution  of  the  Patient  j  his  Manner  of 
living ;  the  natural  Evacuations  which  promote,  or  retard 
the  Cure  ;  the  Concodtion  of  the  morbific  Matter  ;  and,  in 
fhort,  every  other  Circumftance,  which  can  affift  us  in 
forefeeing  the  Event  of  a  Difeafe,  and  directing  a  proper 
Regimen. 

Hippocrates  on  Regimen  in  Acute  Distempers. 

The  Authors  of  the  Cnidian  Sentences ,  as  they  call  their  Work, 
have  indeed  given  us  an  accurate  Account  of  what  Patients  fuf- 
fer  in  every  Difeafe,  and  of  the  Events  of  fome  Diftempers. 
And  fo  far  any  Man,  however  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  might  write,  and  not  be  miftaken,  provided  he  perfedtly 
underftood  each  Patient’s  Reprefentation  of  his  own  Cafe.  But 
as  to  the  Prognoftics  which  cannot  be  learned  from  the  Sick, 
though  it  is  the  Bufinefs,  and  Accompliftiment  of  a  Phyficiari 
to  be  well  verfed  in  them,  they  are  in  a  great  Meafure  negledted, 
as  are  alfo  many  Circumftances  highly  neceffary  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  form  a  right  Judgment  of  any  Cafe  beforfe  us. 

Now  fince  the  Management  of  each  Patient  is  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  every  Circumftance  relative  to 
every  particular  Cafe,  I  am  of  a  quite  different  Opinion,  in  this 
Refpedl,  from  what  they  have  declared  themfelves  to  be.  And 
I  am  not  only  diffatisfied  with  them  on  this  Account,  but  alfo 
becaufe  they  made  Ufe  of  but  few  Remedies.  They  have  in¬ 
deed  offered  us  Plenty  of  Medicines  (except  in  acute  Difeafes) 
that  purge  downwards,  and  talked  of  the  feafonable  Ufe  of 
Whey  and  Milk.  If  thefe  Remedies  were  good,  and  proper 
for  the  Diftempers  in  which  they  preferibe  them,  the  fewer 
they  were  in  Number,  if  fufficient  for  the  Purpofe,  the  higher 
Would  be  their  Value.  But  the  Cafe  is  other wife. 

But  in  what  they  publilhed  afterwards,  the  Character  of  Phy¬ 
ficians  was  better  fupported,  with  Refpedt  to  what  ought  to  be 
exhibited  in  each  Cafe.  But  indeed  the  Antients  never  left  any 
Thing  worth  Notice  in  Writing  concerning  a  Method  of  Diet, 
but  were  wholly  filent  as  to  that  important  Point.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  various  Forms  and 
Divifions  of  Diftempers,  but,  while  they  endeavour  to  give  us 
the  Names  of  Diftempers,  they  {hew  themfelves  miftaken.  For 
it  will  be  no  eafy  Matter  to  number  them,  if  we  reckon,  on  one 
Hand,  every  Difeafe  a  Perfon  labours  under  a  diftindt  Species 
from  another,  becaufe  it  differs  from  it  in  fome  Refpedt  j  or,  on 
the  other  Hand,  fuppofe  it  cannot  be  the  fame  Difeafe,  unlefs  it 
paffes  under  the  fame  Denomination. 

My  Opinion  is,  that,  in  all  Refpedls,  we  ought  to  have  a 
ftridb  Regard  to  the  Rules  of  Art.  For,  if  we  defire  that  any 
Work  fhould  profper  and  be  promoted,  we  muft  proceed  iri 
every  Thing  relating  to  it  with  Exadtnefs.  In  Things  that 
require  Difpatch,  and  where  Delays  are  dangerous,  our  Affif- 
tanCe  ought  to  be  fpeedy  in  Proportion.  Where  Things  ought 
to  be  performed  after  a  neat  and  decent  Manner,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve  Neatnefs  and  Decency.  If  a  Cafe  admits  of  an  eafy  and 
gentle  Treatment,  we  are  by  all  Means  to  avoid  putting  the 
Patient  to  any  unneceflary  Pain  or  Torment.  In  fhort,  we 
ought  to  endeavour  at  Improvements  in  every  Branch  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  without  confining  ourfelves  to  the  vulgar  Modes  of  Prac- 
tice. 

I  praife  that  Phyfician  moft,  who  knows  how  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf,  above  others  of  his  Profeffion,  by  his  Skill  in  improving 
the  Ordinary  Methods  of  Practice  in  acute  Difeafes,  which 
make  the  greateft  Havock  amongft  Mankind  :  Such  are  thofe 
to  which  our  Anceftors  gave  the  Names  of  Pleurify,  Peripneu- 
mony,  Lethargy,  Burning  Fever,  and  other  Diforders  which 
have  an  Affinity  with  them,  for  thefe  deftroy  the  Patient,  by  a 
Fever  altogether  continual,  which  accompanies  them a. 
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b  For,  when  there  is  no  peftilential  Difternper  that  rages  epi¬ 
demically,  but  only  fporadical  Fevers  of  various  Kinds,  more 
die  of  thefe  Fevers  than  all  other  Difeafes.  The  Generality, 
indeed,  are  not  capable  of  diftinguilhing  luch  as  excel  their 
Neighbours  in  medicinal  Knowledge,  and  therefore  they  only 
.praife,  or  condemn,  capricioufly  the  Cures  which  they  fee 
performed.  And  it  is  ftrongly  to  be  prefumed,  that  com¬ 
mon  Obfervers  cannot  underftand  thefe  hevers,  becaufe  their 
Nature  is  not  to  be  comprehended  without  Study.  tut 
even  thofe  who  are  no  Phyficians  may  eafily  appear  to  be 
fuch,  particularly  in  the  Diftempers  above-mentioned.  For  it 
is  not  difficult  to  learn  the  Names  of  Things  ufually  employed 
about  the  Sick  :  Suppofe,  for  Inftance,  any  one  fhould  name 
the  Cremor  of  Ptifan,  or  this  or  that  Sort  ofwirie,  or 

Hydromel,  the  Sounds  are  the  fame  to  vplgar  Apprehenfions, 
whether  they  proceed  from  a  better  or  a  world  Phyiician.  But 
thefe  Things  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  very  different  Light,  and 
a  Man  of  Skill  is  more  efpecially  diftinguifhed  in  fuch  Cafes. 

Now  it  is  my  Opinion,  that  fuch  Things  as  are  advantageous 
to  be  known,  and  yet  have  efcaped  the  Notice  of  Phyficians,  or 
which  are  the  Occafion  of  much  Good,  or  Hurt,  to  the  Perfons 
concerned,  highly  deferve  to  be  communicated  to  the  Public. 
The  T  hings  unknown  are  as  follow  : 

What  {hould  determine  fome  Phyficians,  in  acute  Diftempers, 
to  perfevere  for  ever  in  giving  their  Patients  Ptifan  not  {trained, 
and  yet  think  their  Method  right.  , 

Some  difpute,  with  all  the  Reafon  they  are  Matters  of,  againft 
allowing  the  Patient  boiled  Barley,  becaufe  they  apprehend  it  to 
be  of  very  pernicious  Confecjuence,  but  howevei  {train  it 
through  a  linnen  Cloth,  and  exhibit  its  Juice  [%^  ] 

Others,  again,  will  neither  fuffer  the  thick  Ptifan,  nor  its 
Juice,  to  be  given,  fome  of  thefe  extending  the  Prohibition  to 
the  feventh  Day  of  the  Patient’s  Illnefs,  others  of  them  to  the 
full  Determination  of  the  Crifis. 

Our  Phyficians  are  not  very  fond  of  propofing  fuch  Queft ions 
as  thefe,  or  if  they  were  fo  ingenuous  as  to  propofe  their  Doubts, 
the  Anfwers,  perhaps,  are  not  at  Hand. 

Mean  while,  the  Art  itfelf  falls  under  Reproach  and  Difre- 
gard,  among  the  Vulgar,  always  too  fubject  to  conclude  from 
Difficulties,  and  contrary  Pradices,  that  there  is  no  fuch  Thing 
as  real  Medicine.  For  in  acute  Diftempers,  for  Example,  our 
Artifts  differ  among  thenvfelves  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  thofe 
Very  Remedies  which  one  of  them  (hall  preferibe  as  the  belt,  ano¬ 
ther  fhall  think  improper  to  be  ufed.  It  is  upon  this  Account, 
that  the  Art  of  Medicine,  feems  very  like  Divination.  For 
Augurs  look  upon  the  fame  Bird  which  appearing  on 

the  right  Hand,  they  embrace  as  a  good  Omen,  to  be  a  bad 
one,  if  it  appears  on  their  left ;  not  to  mention  many  other  Sin¬ 
gularities  belonging  to  the  Art  of  Augury  ;  mean  T  ime  there 
are  others  of  the  fame  Profeffion,  who  interpret  the  very  fame 
Omens  in  a  Manner  dirtdly  contrary  to  the  former. 

I  however  affirm,  that  tne  Regimen,  in  acute  Difeafes,  is  a 
Speculation  extremely  noble  and  excellent,  [7 rdyx aXox]  and  that 
it  bears  a  near  Relation  to  many  of  the  moft  important  Points 
in  the  Art  of  Medicine.  For  Regimen  is  capable  of  doing  great 
Things  for  thofe  that  are  fick  ;  of  preferving  Health  to  thofe, 
who  already  enjoy  it  ;  of  procuring  a  good  Habit  to  thofe  who 
exercife  thernfelves  ;  and  of  contributing,  much  to  the  Attain¬ 
ment  of  that  definable  State,  to  which  the  Wifties  of  every 
wife  Man  tend. 

Ptifan  feems  to  me  ;  preferable  to  all  Aliment  of  the  frumen- 
taceous  Kind,  in  thefe  acute  Diftempers,  and  I  commend  their 
Judgment  who  have  given  it  this  Preference.  For  it  has  a 
Kind  of  Vifcofity,  which  is  fmooth  and  equal,  foft,  and  flip- 
pery,  moiftening,  caufing  no  Thirft,  but  conveniently  waftiing 
whatever  wants  Elution.  It  is  no  Aftringent,  raiies  no  Dif- 
turbance  in  the  Stomach  during  Digeftion,  nor  Inflations  in  the 
Bellyi  having  loft  that  Property  in  the  Boiling,  where  it  fwel- 
led  as  much  as  its  Nature  would  permit  c. 
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A  Phyficiah,  then,  who  allows  his  Patients  the  tJfe  of  Fu- 
fan  in  thefe  Diftempers,  need  not  enjoin  Inanition,  or  Empty¬ 
ing  of  the  Vefl'els,  as  it  is  called,  though  but  for  one  Day,  uii- 
lefs  he  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  intermit  it  for  the  fake  of  a  Purge 
or  a  Clyfter  d. 

Thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  two  Meals  in  a  Day,  may 
have  their  Ptifan  twice  in  like  Manner  ;  but  fuch  as  ufually 
make  but  one  Meal,  are  to  eat  their  Ptifan  once  the  firft  Day, 
but  may,  in  Time,  be  brought  by  Degrees,  to  take  it  twice  a 
Day,  if  it  fhall  be  thought  convenient.  But  here  you  are  to 
obferve,  that  it  is  not  to  be  given  the  Patient  at  firft,  in  too 
great  Quantities,  nor  too  thick,  but  only  enough  to  comply 
with  Cuftom,  which  requires  that  fomething  {hould  be  taken, 
and  to  prevent  the  too  great  Inanition  of  the  Veffels.  As  to 
the  Increafe  of  the  Ptifan,  with  refpedf  to  Quantity,  in  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Difeafe,  if  it  is  attended  with  any  uncommon 
Degree  of  Drynefs,  too  much  muft  not  be  given  ;  but  Honey 
and  Water,  or  Wine,  or  any  Thing  elfe  that  (hall  be  judged 
proper,  muft  be  drank,  before  the  Ptifan  is  exhibited.  What 
is  moft  proper  in  each  particular  Cafe,  I  (hall  fpecify  here¬ 
after  e. 

If  the  Mouth  be  moift,  and  what  is  difeharged  from  the  Lungs 
laudable,  and  without  any  bad  Quality,  the  Quantity  of  for- 
bile  Food  (Ptifan)  to  be  allowed  the  Patient  is,  in  one  Word, 
to  be  increafed  confiderably.  For  a  quick  and  plentiful  Humec- 
tation  indicates  a  fpeedy  Crifis,  but  that  which  is  flow,  and 
{paring,  the  contrary  f. 

And  this  is  fo  far  the  true  State  of  the  Cafe.  But  we  fhall 
pafs  over  many  Things  that  may  happen  very  feafonably  to  fur- 
nilh  us  with  Prognoftics,  and  refume  the  Confideration  of  them 
hereafter.  The  more  plentiful  the  Purgation,  (of  the  Lungs) 
the  more  freely  may  the  Patient  take  his  Ptifan  till  the  Crifis, 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  it  for  two  Days  after  the  Cri¬ 
fis,  for  Fear  of  Relapfes  in  thofe  Cafes,  particularly  where  there 
is  an  Appearance  of  a  Crifis  on  the  fifth,  feventh  or  ninth 
Day ;  always  having  Regard  to  the  equal  or  unequal  Number 
of  Days.  After  this  (two  Days  from  the  Crifis)  it  will  be 
prudent  to  give  the  Patient  Ptifan  in  the  Morning,  and  in  the 
Evening  to  proceed  to  more  folid  Food. 

The  Advantages  which  the  Patient  reaps  by  the  immediate 
Ufe  of  the  whole  Ptifan  g  are  principally  thefe :  The  pleuritic 
Pains  immediately  ceafe  fpontaneoufly,  fo  foon  as  the  Patient 
begins  to  fpit  any  Thing  confiderable,  and  to  expectorate  [’ Ex - 
*«$<**§ ecrSzi.]  Befides,  the  Purgations  (of  the  Lungs)  are  far 
more  perfect,  and  the  Patients  efcape  with  left  Putrefaction 
(of  the  Lungs)  than  if  they  had  made  Ufe  of  any  other  Regi¬ 
men.  The  Crifes  are  alfo  more  genuine,  are  performed  with 
lefs  Difficulty,  and  are  left  fubject  to  Relapfes. 

Ptifan  ought  to  be  made  of  the  fineft  Barley,  and  to  be  very 
well  boiled  efpecially  if  any  Thing,  unlefs  the  {trained  Juice,  is 
to  be  ufed.  Befides  the  other  Virtues  of  Ptifan,  the  Lubricity 
which  this  Manner  of  preparing  it  gives  the  Barley,  renders  it 
innocent,  when  eaten.  For  Ptifan  never  caufes  Obftructions, 
nor  oppreffes  the  Thorax  ;  it  is  very  lubricous,  excites  no  Thirft, 
is  very  eafy  of  Digeftion,  and  is  extremely  relaxing,  h  provided 
it  be  well  boiled  ;  all  which  Properties  render  it  beneficial  in 
acute  Difeafes ;  infomuch  that  a  Patient  will  frequently  be  injured 
by  too  fcanty  an  Allowance  of  this  forbile  Aliment. 

But  in  Cafe  the  Patient  is  coftive,  and  takes  Ptifan  without 
previous  Evacuation  of  the  Excrement,  if  he  was  before  in  Pain, 
it  will  be  increafed  ;  if  eafy,  a  Pain  will  immediately  fucceed, 
with  a  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  which  muft  have  bad  Effecfts,  as 
it  dries  the  Lungs,  and  creates  a  deal  of  Fatigue  and  Uneafinefs 
in  the  Hypochondria,  lower  Belly,  and  Diaphragm.  More¬ 
over,  in  a  continual  Pain  of  the  Side,  that  will  not  yield  to  hot 
Fomentations,  and  where  nothing  is  expectorated  but  a  vifeous 
unconcocted  Matter,  if,  inftead  of  attempting  to  remove  the 
Pain,  either  by  Bleeding  or  Purging,  as  fhall  feem  moft  conve¬ 
nient,  we  {hould  give  them  Ptifan,  we  by  this  Conduct  haftea 


b  This  Paffage  Sydenham  feems  to  have  had  in  View,  when  he  fays  nearly  the  fame  Thing. 

c  Aretceus  fpeaking  of  a  Pleurify,  fays,  Ptifan  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  Foods.  Thebeft  Way,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Diforder,  is  to 
life  the  Cremor  of  it,  drained  from  the  folid  Part,  and  fealoned  only  with  Honey,  without  thofe  Drugs  which  are  commonly  ufed  to  give 
Relifh  and  Variety  to  the  Ptifan,  for  at  this  Time  the  Cremor  alone  is  fufficient.  It  ferves  for  the  Purpofes  of  moiftening  and  warming, 
and  is  effeftual  in  difl'olving  and  deterging  Phlegm,  and  expels  upwards,  by  Spitting,  what  ought  to  be  expelled  that  Way,  at  the  fame 
Time  gently  loofening  the  Belly.  Its  Smoothnefs  is  both  grateful  to  the  Palate,  and  makes  it  eafily  fvvallowed  ;  and  its  Vifcidity  allays  Heat, 
purges  the  Membranes,  digefts  Coughs,  and  mollifies  all  the  Parts.  Such  are  the  Virtues  of  Barley.  Aretceus  <mtp)  fyxv.  of.  ®*9.  Lib.  1. 

Cap.  IO*  ,  .  l  d  % r  1  • 

It  appears  that  Hippocrates  was  convinced  by  Experience,  that  the  rtiian  was  an  admirable  Aliment  in  acute  Difeafes ;  but  he  does  not 

feem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  all  the  Reafons  why  it  was  fo.  As  it  relaxes,  it  removes  one  great  Caufe  of  Heat,  the  grand  Promoter 
of  an  Alcaline  Putrefadion.  During  the  Time  it  boils,  and  digefts,  it  acquires  a  Pendency  to  Acidity,  and  is,  on  this  Account,  a  proper 
Aliment  in  acute  Difeafes,  where  the  J uices  tend  to  an  Alcaline  Putrefadion.  And  again,  as  it  is  in  fome  Degree  faponaceous,  it  will  dif- 
folve  Obftrudions,  which  Water  alone  will  not  ad  upon. 

4  The  Inanition  here  hinted  at,  is  that  which  is  brought  about  by  long  Abftincncc  from  all  Sorts  of  Aliment  ;  a  Pradice  which  fome  of 
the  Antients  gave  into,  however  contrary  to  Reafon,  and  unfuccefsful  in  Pradice. 

e  In  the  Courfe  of  this  Treatife,  Hippocrates  explains  himfelf  more  at  large,  with  refped  to  Honey,  and  Wine,  which  are  both  Ace- 
feent.  Mean  Time  it  mult  not  be  imagined,  that  he  advifes  Wine  unmixed,  for  the  Antients  feldom  drank  it  without  fix,  or  at  leaft  four 
Times  as  much  Water,  even  in  Health.  This  will  be  explained  more  amply  in  the  Sequel. 

f  The  Senfe  of  the  Author  is,  that  if  the  Tongue  and  Mouth  appear  moift,  and  the  Patient  begins  to  expedorate  laudably  very  foon  in  the 
Difeafe,  the  Crifis  will  be  fpeedy  in  Proportion:  But  on  the  contrary,  if  thefe  Evidences  of  Humedation  appear  late,  the  Crifis  will  b* 

e  The  whole  Ptifan  feems  to  be  the  Ptifan  not  flrained. 

k  The  great  Advantages  of  Relaxation  in  inflammatory  Diforders,  are  fpecified  under  the  Article  Inflam  matio,  which  fee. 

Death. 
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Death.  For  thefe,  and  fuch  like  Reafons,  thofe  who  make 
Ufe  of  the  whole  Ptifan,  die  on  the  feventh  Day,  or  perhaps 
fooner,  fome  delirious,  and  fome  fuffocated  with  an  Orthop- 
nceia,  and  Stertor  [Rattling  in  ihe  Throat). 

The  Antients  believed  fuch  Patients  blafted  [iSXifra?]  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  Symptoms,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  Opinion 
by  obferving  the  Sides  of  the  dcceafed  to  be  livid,  as  they  would 
have  been  from  a  Blow  received.  But  the  true  Caufe  of  this 
Lividnefs  was,  the  Patient's  dying  before  the  Inflammation 
of  the  Pleura  and  Lungs  was  refolved  '.  Thefe  immediately 
become  afthmatic  [<5»£v/xa7iai]  ;  for  by  much  and  frequent  Re- 
fpiration,  the  Matter  to  be  difeharged  from  the  Lungs  being 
rendered  highly  vifeous  without  Concodlion,  as  was  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  prevents  Expe£loration,  and,  flicking  to  the  Afpcra  Ar- 
teria,  caufes  a  Stertor  ;  and  when  the  Diftemper  arrives  at  this 
State,  it  is  generally  fatal  k.  For  the  vifeid  Matter  obftruits 
the  Paflage  of  the  Air  into  the  Lungs*  and  makes  immediate 
Expiration  neceffary.  And  thus  both  confpire  to  haftefe  the 
Fate  of  the  Patient ;  for  the  vifeid  Adatter,  by  Adhefion,  caufes 
a  fhort  Refpiration,  and  this  Shortnefs  of  Refpiration  renders  the 
vifeid  Matter  (oru'sXejr)  more  and  more  glutinous,  and  prevents  it 
from  growing  flippery,  and  moveable. 

Nor  is  the  unfeafonable  Ufe  of  Ptifan  alone,  thus  pernicious, 
but  the  Eating  or  Drinking  of  any  Thing  that  is  lefs  proper 
than  Ptifan,  is  attended  with  ftill  greater  Inconveniencies. 

Whether  a  Perfon  be  injured  by  the  Ufe  of  the  whole  Ptifan, 
or  its  ftrained  Juice  (wty'),  the  Remedies  are  much  the  fame, 
as  alfo  if  the  Injury  is  received  from  neither  of  thefe,  but  from 
an  improper  Ufe  of  Liquids  ;  fome  Circumflances  may  however 
occur,  which  may  induce  a  Necefiity  of  varying  the  Means  of 
Relief.  The  Methods  to  be  purfued  are  as  follow  : 

If  a  Man  finds  himfelf  feized  with  a  Fever  foon  after  a 
Meal,  and  before  he  has  had  a  Stool,  whether  his  Indifpofition 
be  attended  with  Pain,  or  not,  let  him  abftain  from  Ptifan, 
till  he  has  Reafon  to  think  that  there  is  a  due  Seceilion  made  of 
the  Aliment  into  the  lower  Inteftines.  If  he  has  any  Pain,  let 
bis  Drink  be  Oxymel,  warm  if  it  be  Winter,  but  cold  in  the 
Summer  ;  or  it  his  Thirft  be  confiderable,  Hydromel  (iMhxpi W*>) 
much  diluted  with  Water.  After  this,  if  the  Pain  continues, 
and  there  is  any  Appearance  of  Danger,  let  him  not  proceed  to 
the  Ufe  of  Ptifan,  till  after  the  feventh  or  ninth  Day,  provided 
his  Conflitution  be  ftrong  ;  and  even  then,  let  him  not  take  it 
too  thick,  or  in  too  large  Quantities.  If  the  Food  of  his  former 
Meal  does  not  fe cede,  to  make  Room  for  what  he  has  juft 
now  eaten,  if  he  be  robuft,  and  in  the  Vigour  of  his  Age,  give 
a  Clyfter  ;  but  if  his  Conflitution  be  weak,  a  Suppofitory  is 
preferable,  unlefs  he  has  Stools  fpontaneoufly.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
per  Times  for  giving  the  Ptifan,  this  Maxim  ought  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  both  in  the  Beginning,  and  throughout  the  whole  Pro¬ 
gress  of  theDifeafe,  that  whenever  the  Feet  are  cold,  we  ab- 
llain  from  giving  any  Ptifan,  but  efpecially  from  the  Ufe  of 
Liquids  ;  but  when  the  Heat  defeends  to  the  Feet,  then  is  the 
Time  for  the  Patient  to  take  them.  And  it  will  always  be 
prudent  to  confider  the  Obfervation  of  this  Point  of  Time,  as  a 
Thing  of  the  greateft  Importance,  in  all  Difeafes,  but  princi¬ 
pally  in  thofe  which  are  acute,  and  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as 
are  attended  with  a  high  Fever,  and  great  Danger  of  Life. 

To  proceed,  the  ftrained  Juice  of  the  Ptifan  is  gene¬ 

rally  to  be  made  Ufe  of  firft,  and  after  that  the  Ptifan  itfelf, 
always  haying  a  ftrict  Regard  to  the  Rules  laid  down  above. 

And  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  attempt  the  Refolution  of  the  Pain 
in  the  Side,  whether  it  happen  in  the  Beginning,  or  in  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Difeafe,  by  hot  Fomentations  1  :  The  beft  of 
this  Kind,  is  warm  Water  in  a  leather  Veffel  (dnS)  m,  or  in  a 
Bladder,  or  in  a  copper  or  earthen  Veffel,  firft  applying  fome- 
thmg  foft  to  the  Side*  in  order  to  protect  the  Part  which  is  in 
Pain  from  being  hurt.  The  Application  alfo  of  a  large,  foft 

prev^t^t°rtifiCatIOn  13  ^  tm£  Caufeofthls^widnefs,  and  this  frequently  happens,  when  the  Inflammation  is  not  refolved  early  enough  to 

I  fay  of  accounting  for  the  Danger  of  fuch  Cafes  is  none  of  the  beft 

tion  of  the  Prognofticator.  Thus  Vpg£“ ‘ haThad^ l  7  ^  where  the  EverU  has  not  much  promoted  the  Reputa- 

mtirely  eafy,  and  upon  this  the  Perfon  who  had  theCondud  of^heCa feS  °f  the  Pieura,’  and  has’  on  a  fudden>  become 

which  the  Event  has  in  a  very  few  Hours  contradiftM  i-kp  p  •  ,  .  ’  ka.s  rafti ly  given  Aflurancesj  that  the  Cafe  was  no  longer  dangerous 

*  ttftcpoffoi,  and  this  has,  to  the  Confufton  of  the  ffji  P  ,iv  beinS  1flzeaJ'Ylth  a  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  which  Hippocrates  expreffes  by 

began,  the  Patient  is  no  longer  in  Pain  as fe S  fu f*™?’  te™mated  in  Death.  In  fuch  Cafes,  when  the  Mortification  is  once 
Changes  in  acute  Cafes,  particularly  Inflammations.  7  m  external  Inflammations.  Hence  we  may  learn  to  beware  of  fuddert 

J  I  believe  every  Phyfician  is  fenfible  of  the  trrear  ri?  •  , 

and  perhaps  nothing  has  been  invented,  fence  the  Time  of  HiDDocrat^Tn^T5  ^L111  Pain’  in  aI1  inflammatory  Difeafes, 

the  Refolution  of  the  Inflammation.  ^  ‘  *  equally  capable  of  aflifting  Evacuations,  and  internal  Remedies,  in 

■  JhC:f±TZTf:Tt:9Hiie  °f  fcme  »“*•  ^  “P  a  Manner  ro  make  i,  hold  Water,  or  any  other  Liq„o, 

h. and  ^everyotiKrmoiem  Author>  has  been  foundM  opo#  what  Hippocrates 

Sydenham  lays  the  whole  Strefs  upon  Bleeding,  and  an  acefrpnr  Tv»*.  r 

As  to  Diet,  I  forbid  all  Flefh-meats,  and  the  fmalleft  FIdh-broths  ^  HlPPoCrates,  recommends, 

and  to  drink  a  Ptifan,  made  of  Pearl-bar  lev  Sorrel  «>;//  /•  •’  ajjd  advife  the  Patient  to  fup  Barley-broth,  Water-gruel,  and  Panada? 

Pleuritide.  ***  Lt1uor“e  ts ,  &c.  boiled  in  WateV,  and  fometimes  fmall  Beer.  Sydenham  dt 

tt  1  ^PPocmtes  was  not  acquainted  with  fome  lenient  and  creml^  .  .  , 

He  therefore  recommends  giving  the  brifk  and  ftimulatintr  Pur<»<  C?h,ar,tlC?’  whlch  we  now  make  Ufe  of  with  great  Sacce('s  in  acute  Cafes, 
tion,  which  ihould  feem  to  £  fo SmS  7h,?\-hc  knew.  -»  fuchaManner,  as  to  take  off  a  Part  of  their  Stimula¬ 
te.  ltem  t0  be  ,n  'Qm<i  Dcgrce  ^led>  by  the  foft  and  lubricous  Particles  of  the  Ptifan,  given  immediately  after  a 

’  .  taktf- 
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Sponge,  fqueezed  out  of  warm  Water,  is  of  good  Service  • 
whatever  ,s  made  Ufe  of  as  a  Fomentation,  mult  be  covered 
W!th  a  Cloth,  both  to  preferve  its  Efficacy  the  longer,  and  to 
keep  the  Vapour  from  being  drawn  into  the  Lungs"  unlefs  a- 
it  may  lometimes  happen,  we  have  fome  End  to  anfwer  by  do 
ing  the  contrary.  It  will  be  ufeful  alfo  to  apply  Barley  and  bit¬ 
ter  Vetches  macerated  in  Vinegar,  which  is  fo  temper¬ 

ed,  as  to  be  a  little  too  four  for  Drinking,  fewed  up  in  Ba^s  * 
or  Bran  may  be  ufed  after  the  fame  Manner.  For  a  dry  Fo¬ 
mentation,  Salt,  and  torrified  Millet  in  woollen  Bags  are 
very  proper  j  for  Millet  is  lenient  and  relaxing  ;  and*  fuch 
emollient  Fomentations  as  thefe  refolve,  and  relieve  Pains  that 
reach  even  to  the  Clavicle  n.  If  the  Pain  is  not  eafed  by  hot 
omentations,  they  are  not  to  be  long  continued,  for  that 

u  ^i  •  n?S>  and  Prom°tes  Suppuration.  But  if  the  Pain  at 
the  Clavicle  gives  a  fufficient  Indication,  or  if  there  is  a  Senfe  of 

A/rU  -2  the  Arm’  ab°Ut  the  Breafls»  or  above  the  Region  of 
the  Midriff  we  are,  without  Delay,  to  open  a  Vein  on  the  Infide 

of  the  Bending  of  the  Elbow,  and,  as  expeditioufly  as  may  be^ 
to  bleed  without  fparing,  till  the  Blood  runs  of  a  much  redder 

Colour,  or,  mftead  of  pure  and  red,  runs  livid,  for  either  of 
thefe  Alteratmns  is  ufeaJ  °.  But  ifthe  Pain  is  fltuated  bejow 

the  Midriff,  and  there  be  no  Indication  at  the  Clavicle,  the 
Belly  muft  be  loofened  with  Black  Hellebore  j>‘^»  i^l 3 fa] 
or  purple  Sea  Spurge  mixing  with  the  Hellebore  wild 

Carrot  or  Hartwort  [,&&*]  or  Cummin,  or  Anife,  or 

fome  other  of  the  fragrant  Herbs  ;  but  with  the  Spurge  the 
Juice  of  Silphium  [mb  enty*]  for  though  here  be  a  Mixture  of 
imp  es,  tliey  are  of  a  like  Quality,  and  produce  one  uni¬ 
form  Effecft.  But  black  Hellebore  works  better  than  Spurge, 
and  is  more  effeaual  in  promoting  a  Crifis,  but  Spurge  more 
powerfully  difpels  Wind  j  both  are  Anodynes,  and  fo  are  ma¬ 
ny  other  Cathartics,  but  thefe  are  the  beft  that  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with.  But  whereas  we  find  thofe  Purges  which  are  not 
nauf^us  on  Account  of  their  Bitternefs,  or  any  other  difagree- 
ble  Tafte,  the  Quantity  neceffary  for  a  Dofe,  the  Colour,  or 
fome  particular  Averfion  of  the  Patient,  are  with  good  Succefs 
given  in  Ptifan,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  Patient  Ptifan, 
and  that  not  in  a  much  lefs  Quantity  than  ufual  immediately 
after  taking  a  Dofe  of  the  Cathartics  above-mentioned,  p  but 
it  is  inconliftent  with  Reafon  to  give  forbile  Aliment,  during 
the  Operation  of  the  Purge  ;  when  that  ceafes,  it  may  be  taken 

rLf  i  k  ^,ant!ty  thanu  which  afterwards  may  be  in- 

creafed  by  Degrees,  if  the  Pain  be  removed,  and  no  other  Cir- 
cumitance  forbids  it. 

„f  Bre  fa”e  JviUIh°M  g00''  with  refpea  to  the  Cremor 

ot  Jr-tilan  For  I  allert,  that  it  is  much  better  to  [,e?in 

tV' ft!  ‘ha?’  I"anidon  of  the  Veffels  by  Faffing, 
on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  or  feventh  Days,  except  the 

D  eafe  come  to  a  Crifis  within  that  Time ;  and  the  neceffary 
Preparattons  prev.ous  to  tts  Ufe,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  J. 
ready  mentioned  And  thefe  are  my  Sentiments,  in  regard  tt. 
tteExhtbuion  of  Ptifan.  And  with  refpeS  to  the  Drinking 

ZtV  r  qU^V°  te  this  is  my  Opinion, 

now  ome  Phyficians,  who  acl  quite  contrary,  to  what 

W °fiU ftht’  h"  n"r<  For  ,heir  Method  after  they 

have  firtt  exhaufted  their  Patient,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Dil- 

ffifn’ to^n"  1  .!W°’  thr“’  or  even  more  Days; 

cffiTe  „  h  1“  rC  A1,n,e,lt’  and  Liquors  upon  thisPrin- 
urPl  t’  P"haPs’.that  "T™’  reafonable  to  compenfate  for  one 
great  Change  ,n  the  Body,  by  introducing  another  as  great, 
and  contrary.  A  Change,  indeed,  would  be  very  advantage¬ 
ous,  could  ,t  be  brought  about  in  a  regular  Manner,  or  the 
Transition  made  by  jutt,  and  eafy  Stops.  But  as  this  Change 
confifts  principally  m  the  Allowance  of  Food,  if  this  be  not  rt 
gulated,  the  Sick  will  be  greatly  injured,  and  thofe,  mod  of  all; 
who  are  indulged  the  Ufe  of  the  whole  Ptifan.  Thofe  alfo  who 
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take  the  Cremor  will  be  injured,  as  will  thofe  who  drink  only 
fluids  ;  thefe  laft,  however,  will  be  the  leaft  Sufferers.  We 
may  furnilh  ourfelves  with  Reafons,  in  this  Cafe,  from  the 
Confideration  of  the  Diet  of  Perfons  in  Health,  for  if  there 
appear  great  Differences  in  Foods,  as  in  other  Things,  parti-^ 
cularly  in  their  Changes,  with  refpedt  to  Perfons  in  a  State  of 
Health,  may  we  not  very  well  fuppofe  them  to  differ  not  a  lit¬ 
tle,  in  regard  to  the  difeafed,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  labour  under 
acute  Dittempers  ?  Nowit  is  obvious  to  be  underftood,  that  a 
bad,  but  conftant  and  uniform  Courfe  of  Diet,  both  with  re- 
Tpeft  to  Meat  and  Drink  is,  upon  all  Accounts,  a  fafer  Way  to 
preferve  Health,  than  a  great  and  fudden  Change,  from  a  bad 
to  a  more  wholefome  Regimen.  So  they  who  are  ufed  to  eat 
twice,  or  but  once,  in  a  Day,  find  themfelves  injured,  and  dif- 
ordered,  by  altering  their  old  Cuftom.  Let  one  who  is  not 
Uied  to  dine  make  a  Dinner,  he  immediately  finds  himfelf  not 
Well,  and  feels  a  Heavinefs  over  all  his  Body,  with  a  Weaknefs, 
and  Inactivity  ;  and  if  he  takes  befides  his  ufual  Supper,  he  is 
molefted  with  four  EruCtations, and  fometimes  loofe  Stools,  when 
the  Stomach  is  burdened  beyond  its  ufual  Cuftom,  having  been 
ufually  fuffered  to  dry,  and  clear  itfelf,  and  not  obliged  to  the 
Fatigue  of  two  Intumefcences,  and  two  Conrcodlions.  In  this 
Cafe  therefore  the  Change  is  to  be  compenfated  by  another,  that 
is,  by  Sleep  after  Dinner,  as  in  the  Night  after  Supper,  taking 
Care  to  avoid  the  Inconveniencies  of  Cold  in  the  Winter,  and 
Heat  in  the  Summer.  If  a  Perfon  cannot  fleep,  let  him  walk 
about  gently  for  a  confiderable  Time  without  ftanding  ftill  ; 
and  let  him  make  little  or  no  Supper,  drinking  fparingly,  and 
nothing  aqueous.  The  fame  Perfon  would  be  more  affedted,  if 
he  was  to  make  three  Meals  in  a  Day  to  Satiety,  and  the  oftener 
he  eat,  the  more  Inconvenience  would  he  find  from  it.  And 
yet  there  are  fome  who  eat  plentifully  three  Times  a  Day, 
and  bear  it  very  well,  becaufe ‘they  are  accuftomed  to  it. 
And  others  who  eat  but  twice,  if  they  ftiould  mifs  their  Din- 
her,  find  themfelves  weak  and  feeble,  and  too  much  difpirited 
for  any  Bufinefs,  and  are  befides  affedled  with  a  Pain  at  the 
left  Orifice  of  their  Stomach  their  Vifcera  feem  in 

a  Manner  fufpended,  they  make  hot  Urine  of  a  pale  Colour, 
and  their  Excrements  are  baked  within.  Some  tafte  a  Bitter- 
nefs  in  their  Mouth,  their  Eyes  grow  fhollow,  and  they  feel 
a  Pulfation  at  their  Temples,  and  a  Coldnefs  in  their  Extre¬ 
mities.  Again,  there  are  many,  who,  unlefs  they  have  had  a 
Dinner,  dare  not  venture  on  a  Supper,  becaufe  a  Supper  would 
opprefs  their  Stomach,  and  create  a  greater  Degree  of  Reft- 
lefnefs,  during  the  fucceeding  Night,  than  if  they  had  alfo  made 
a  Dinner.  Since,  therefore,  a  Change  in  Diet  from  the  ufual 
Cuftom,  though  but  for  half  a  Day,  produces  fuch  Effbdts  in 
healthy  Perfons,  it  feems  the  fafeft  Way,  neither  to  add  to*  nor 
retrench  from,  our  ufual  Fare.  If  any  one  therefore,  contrary 
to  his  ufual  Way  of  Life,  eats  but  once  a  Day,  and,  after  cauf- 
ing  an  Inanition  of  the  Veflels  by  failing  all  Day,  takes  his 
ufual  Quantity  of  Food  for  Supper,  he  will  probably  find  him¬ 
felf  ill,  and  difordered,  on  Account  of  miffing  his  Dinner;  and 
after  Supper  he  will  feel  a  Heavinefs,  which,  however,  will  be 
much  greater,  if  he  eats  more  than  his  ufual  Quantity  for  Sup¬ 
per.  But  if  after  Inanition  of  the  Veflels,  by  a  longer  Faft, 
he  fhould  then  fuddenly  make  a  hearty  Supper,  he  will  find  him¬ 
felf  yet  much  more  opprefled  by  it.  Whoever,  therefore,  has 
exhaufted  himfelf  by  Falling,  cannot  take  abetter  Method  to 
compenfate  for  his  Day’s  Abftinence,  and  recruit  his  Strength, 
than  in  the  firft  Place  to  guard  again!!  Cold  or  Heat,  and  not 
fatigue  himfelf  with  Labour,  becaufe  he  is  in  no  Condition  to 
bear  arty  of  them.  Then  at  Supper,  let  him  eat  much  lefs  than 
Ufual,  and  no  dry  Food,  but  Aliment  of  the  more  moift  Kinds. 
Again,  let  his  Drink  be  by  no  Means  aqueous,  nor  lefs  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  his  Food.  The  next  Day  let  him  make  a  (lender 
Dinner,  and  fo,  by  gentle  Degrees,  return  to  his  cuftomary 
Way  of  Living.  Some  are,  more  than  others,  affedled  by  thefe 
Irregularities,  particularly  thofe  who  abound  with  Bile  in  their 
fuperior  Parts  ;  for  thofe  who  are  phlegmatic  are,  on  all  Ac¬ 
counts,  better  qualified  to  fuftain  unufual  Abftinence ;  and  for 
this  Reafon,  if  they  make  but  one  Meal  a  Day,  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  bear  it. 

We  have  laid  enough  to  prove  that  great  and  extraordinary 
Changes  in  Things  which  relate  to  Nature,  and  Habits,  are  the 
principal  Springs  of  Difeafes.  It  is  utterly  unfafe,  therefore,  to 
attempt  unfeafonable  and  extravagant  Inanition  of  the  Veftels, 
or  to  offer  Food  in  the  Height  of  a  Difeafe,  attended  with  In¬ 
flammation,  or,  in  Ihort,  to  make  any  fudden  Alteration,  in 
any  Refpedt,  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Diftemper. 

Relative  to  what  has  been  explained,  much  might  here  be 
Lid  in  regard  to  the  Stomach,  and  Things  of  the  like  Kind. 
As  that  we  bear  with  E'afe  what  we  are  accuftomed  to,  whe¬ 
ther  Meats  or  Drinks,  though  bad  in  their  own  Nature  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  arc  incommoded  with  the  beft  of  Foods  to 
which  we  have  never  been  ufed.  The  Effedls  alfo  of  eating 
much  Flefh,  contrary  to  Cuftom,  or  of  Garlick,  or  Silphium, 
or  its  Juice,  or  Cabbage,  or  any  others  of  that  Kind,  which 
are  endued  with  fome  remarkable  Virtue,  might  be  taken 
Notice  of  j  but  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  thefe  Ihould,  more 
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than  other  Things,  difturb,  and  incommode,  the  Stomach ; 
efpecially  if  we  have  obferved,  what  Difturbances,  Intumef¬ 
cences,  Inflations,  and  Gripings,  are  excited  only  by  Maza, 
in  a  Stomach  never  ufed  to  it ;  what  a  Thirft,  and  fudden  Re¬ 
pletion,  are  caufed  by  hot  Bread,  by  Reafon  of  its  drying  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  flow  Digeftion  ;  alfo  what  various  Effects  are  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  fineft  Bread,  as  well  as  the  coarfer  Sort  [It/yxo^rot,] 
when  eaten  contrary  to  Cuftom  ;  and  by  Maza,  when  dryer, 
moifter,  or  more  vifeous  than  ordinary  ;  what  are  the  Effects  of 
new  Polenta  [aX<pir«]  on  thofe  who  are  unufed  to  it ;  and  how  it 
operates,  when  ftale,  with  fuch  as  are  accuftomed  to  eat  new  ; 
what  are  the  Confequences  of  Wine  and  Water,  being  contrary 
to  Cuftom,  on  a  fudden,  exchanged  one  for  another  ;  or  of  the 
fudden  abandoninga  Cuftom  ofdrinkingour  Wine  pure,  or  diluted, 
with  Water,  for  the  contrary  ;  for  one  will  be  fure  to  produce  a 
Redundance  of  Humidities  in  the  Stomach,  and  Flatulencies  in 
the  lower  Inteftines ;  and  the  other  a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart, 
Heavinefs  of  the  Head,  and  Thirft.  _  White  and  black  Wines, 
exchanged  one  for  another,  in  Violation  of  Cuftom,  will  caufe 
many  Alterations  in  the  Body,  though  both  are  equally  fpiritu- 
ous  ;  fo  that  we  have  little  Reafon  to  wonder,  that  fweet,  and 
generous  Wines  [yAwju;  oivuovig  when  exchanged  on  a 

fudden,  are  not  capable  of  producing  the  fame  uniform  Ef¬ 
fects. 

On  the  contrary  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  in  acute  Difeafes 
fome  Inftances  occur,  where  a  Change  with  Refpedt  to  Diet 
may  be  induced,  without  any  Alteration  in  the  Body  as  to 
Strength  or  Weaknefs,  confiderable  enough  to  render  an  Addi¬ 
tion  to,  or  Subtraction  from  the  Aliment  necefiary.  In  thefe 
Cafes,  however,  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Patient,  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  the  particular  Conftitution, 
Way  of  living,  and  ufual  Diet  of  the  Sick,  both  as  to  Meat 
and  Drink.  The  Addition  of  Food  is  much  lefs  to  be  regarded, 
but  an  intire  Subtraction  of  it  is  frequently  of  Ufe,  provided 
the  Patient  has  Strength  fufficient  to  fupport  him  under  fuch  an 
Abftinence,  till  the  Diftemper  arrives  at  its  utmoft  Height,"  and 
is  ripe  for  a  Crifis :  And  in  what  Cafes  this  is  to  be  put  in 
Practice  I  fliall  fpecify  hereafter.  Much  might  be  added,  rela¬ 
tive  to  what  has  been  already  faid,  in  Confirmation  of  thefe  Sen¬ 
timents  ;  but,  as  no  Illuftration  is  of  equal  Force  with  the 
Thing  itfelf,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  fet  in  a  juft  Light  by 
fimilar  Inftances,  I  lhall  proceed  to  the  diredt  Dodtrine,  I  would 
inculcate,  as  of  more  Importance  with  Refpedt  to  Inftrudtion. 

In  the  very  Beginning  of  acute  Dileales,  fome  have  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  eating  the  firft  Day  of  the  Diftemper,  others  the  fe- 
cond  Day  ;  fome  have  taken  any  forbile  Aliment,  Cyceon  not 
excepted  [««•]  Now  this  Method  of  Diet  was  far  from  being 
the  beft  that  might  have  been  contrived.  Errors,  however,  of 
this  Kind  are  lefs  pernicious,  than  if,  after  two  or  three  Days 
Abftinence  injoined,  and  a  confequent  Inanition  of  the  Veflels, 
the  Patient  had  entered  on  fuch  a  Regimen  the  fourth  or  fifth 
Day  :  Much  more  unfafe  is  it,  after  all  thefe  Days  Abftinence, 
and  Inanition,  to  allow  fuch  a  Regimen  on  the  fucceeding  Days, 
before  the  Difeafe  is  prepared  for  a  Crifis.  Such  a  Method 
would  manifeftly  prove  fatal  to  moft,  unlefs  the  Diftemper  were 
very  favourable.  But  Errors  in  the  Beginning  are  not  fo  de- 
ftrudtive,  but  more  eafy  to  be  retrieved  than  thofe  which  are 
committed  in  the  farther  Progrefs  of  the  Diftemper.  This, 
therefore,  feems  to  me  a  very  good  Argument  why  we  fhould 
not,  during  the  firft  Days,  injoin  an  Abftinence  from  this  or 
that  Sort  of  forbile  Aliment  to  thofe  who  will  be  under  a  Ne- 
ceffity  of  taking  fome  Sort  or  other  on  the  fucceeding  Days. 
Wretchedly  ignorant,  and  ill-ad vifed,  then  are  thofe  Patients, 
who  enter  upon  the  Ufe  of  Barley-Ptifan  after  two,  three,  or 
more  Days  Abftinence,  becaufe  it  is  in  fuch  Cafe  prejudicial  to 
them.  Nor  do  they  who  ufe  only  the  Cremor  underftand 

that  it  does  them  a  Mifchief,  when  they  begin  to  make  Ufe  of 
it  at  an  improper  Time.  However,  they  are  wife  enough  to 
know  that  the  Ufe  of  Barley-Ptifan,  before  the  Difeafe  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  Crifis,  is  very  hurtful  to  thofe  who  were  accuftomed 
only  to  the  Cremor  ;  and  they  have  Caution  enough  to  avoid 
it.  All  thefe  Things  are  ftrong  Evidences  that  PhyficianS  ufe  a 
prepofterous  Method  with  their  Patients,  with  Regard  to  their 
Aliment,  and  injoin  Abftinence,  and  confequently  Inanition, 
where  there  ought  to  be  none ;  and  from  thefe  make  a  Tranfi- 
tion  to  forbile  Liquors,  by  equally  wrong  Steps,  and,  for  the 
moft  Part,  exadtly  counter  to  the  Method  required :  Sometimes 
they  pafs  from  Inanition  of  the  Veflels  to  Sorbition,  when  on 
the  contrary  they  ought  to  have  proceeded  from  Sorbition  to  In¬ 
anition,  if  the  Exacerbation  of  the  Difeafe  required  fuch  an  Al¬ 
teration.  On  Account  of  fuch  Errors  it  fometimes  happens 
that  bilious  Crudities  are  drawn  from  the  Head,  and  Region  of 
the  Thorax  *,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Want  of  Sleep,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  Concodtion  of  the  morbid  Matter  ;  the  Patients  grow 
dejedted,  morofe,  and  delirious  ;  their  Eyes  fparkle,  and  look 
wild  ;  their  Ears  ring  ;  their  Extremities  become  cold  ;  their 
Urine  is  unconcodled  ;  what  they  fpit  grows  thin,  fait,  and 
fincere  (dxrfr u)  as  to  Colour,  and  little  in  Quantity  ;  Sweats 
break  out  about  the  Neck,  accompanied  with  Anxieties,  and 
Reftlefnefs  j  their  Infpiration  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  quick. 
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inti  very  large.  Their  Eye-brows  are  in  fome  Medfure  enlarg¬ 
ed  ,  they  fall  into  troublefome,  fainting  Fits,  tofs  off  the  Bed- 
Cloaths  from  their  Breads,  and  are  feized  with  Tremors  of  the 
Hands,  and  fometimes  of  the  under  Hip  ;  and,  if  thefe  Sym¬ 
ptoms  appear  early,  they  portend  a  high  Delirium,  and  gene¬ 
rally  Death.  They,  who  efcape,  come  oft*  with  an  Abfcefs, 
an  Haemorrhage  at  the  Nofe,  or  a  Difcharge  of  thick  Pus  by 
Expectoration,  and  no  other  Way. 

And  indeed  I  do  not  find  Phyficians  fo  fagacious,  as  to  diftiri- 
guilh  in  Difeafes  betwixt  a  Weaknels  caufed  by  an  inanition  of 
the  VefTels,  or  fome  other  Incentive,  and  one  that  is  owing  to 
the  Pain,  and  Violence  of  the  Diftemper  j  nor  do  they  difeern 
the  various  Impreffions  and  AffeCtions  of  every  Kind,  which 
have  their  Spring  in  the  Nature,  and  TIabit  of  Individuals, 
though  on  the  Knowledge  or  Ignorance  of  thefe  Things  Health 
or  Death  depend.  Now  that  Phyfician  does  the  greateft:  Mif- 
chief,  who,  miltaking  his  Patient  to  be  weakened  with  Inani¬ 
tion,  orders  him  Drink,  or  increafes  his  Allowance  of  forbile 
Aliment,  or  other  Food,  when  the  unhappy  Perfon  is  exhaufted, 
and  debilitated  by  the  Anguifh,  and  Fury,  of  the  Difeafe.  It 
is  an  unpardonable  Error  not  to  diltinguilh  when  a  Diforder 
proceeds  from  Inanition,  and,  in  Confequence  of  that  Igno¬ 
rance,  to  reftrain  the  Patient  from  Food.  Such  a  Blunder  in¬ 
deed  carries  Danger  with  it,  but  much  lefs  than  that  before- 
mentioned,  but  is  however  much  more  ridiculous :  For,  if  ano¬ 
ther  Phyfician,  or  one  utterly  ignorant  of  Medicine,  fhould 
come,  and  be  informed  of  what  had  happened,  and  Ihould  ad- 
minifter  Meat  and  Drink,  which  the  other  had  forbid,  he 
would,  no  Doubt,  be  thought  to  have  relieved  the  Patient. 
Such  Events  bring  public  Difgrace  upon  an  Artilt,  in  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Men ;  for,  in  this  Cafe,  the  before-mentioned  Phyficians, 
or  the  illiterate  Perfon,  feem  in  a  Manner  to  have  raifed  a  dead 
Perfon  to  Life. 

For  thefe  Reafons  we  fhall  deferibe  the  proper  Signs  of  thefe 
AffeCtions  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguilhed  ;  and  indeed  they 
have  fome  Affinity  with  what  happens  in  regard  to  the  Stomach. 
If  the  whole  Body  has  relied  a  long  Time,  contrary  to  Cuf- 
tom,  it  will  not  immediately  increafe  in  Strength  ;  and  if  it  be 
fuddenly  put  to  Labour,  after  a  long  Courfe  of  Inactivity,  it  is 
plain,  that  this  fudden  Change  mull  be  attended  with  fome  In¬ 
convenience.  The  fame  Opinion  are  we  to  form  of  each  Part 
of  the  Body.  For  the  Feet  will  be  in  like  Manner  affeCted, 
and  likewife  the  other  Limbs,  if  they  fhould  fuddenly  be  put 
upon  lirong  Exercife,  after  a  long  Series  of  Reft.  After  the 
fame  Manner  will  the  Teeth,  the  Eyes,  or  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body,  fuffer  in  the  like  Cafe  ;  and  even  a  foft  Bed,  as  well 
as  one  that  is  hard,  will  give  Uneafinefles  to  thofe  who  are  not 
ufed  to  them ;  and  a  Bed,  contrary  to  Cuftom,  made  in  the 
open  Air,  hardens  the  Body.  But  it  may  be  ufeful  to  illuf- 
trate  this  DoCtrine  by  Inftances :  Suppofe  then  a  Man  con¬ 
trails  an  Ulcer  in  his  Leg,  not  bad  enough  to  give  him  much 
Concern,  yet  too  confiderable  to  be  flighted  ;  and  that  his 
Flefh  is  not  very  difficult,  nor  yet  remarkably  eafy  to  heal. 
Suppofe  alfo,  that  he  is  immediately  laid  up  for  it  the  firft  Day, 
and  never  moves  his  Leg,  he  will  by  this  Method,  indeed, 
avoid  an  Inflammation,  and  it  will  be  much  fooner  healed, 
than  if  he  gently  walked  about  during  the  Cure.  But  if  he 
has  a  Mind  to  rife,  and  try  to  walk  on  the  fifth,  fixth,  or 
any  farther  Day,  he  will  find  himfeif  worfe  afflicted,  than 
if  he  had  kept  himfeif  upon  his  Legs,  and  walked  gently  about 
from  the  Beginning.  And  if  he  fhould  on  a  fudden  put  him¬ 
feif  upon  hard  Labour  he  Will  fuffer  vaftly  more,  than  if  he 
had  laboured  in  that  Manner  all  thofe  Days,  while  he  was 
under  Cure.  So  that  all  thefe  Things,  taken  one  with  an¬ 
other,  will  ftill  concur  to  prove  abundantly,  that  every  great, 
and  beyond  all  Meafure,  fudden  Change,  either  one  Way  or  an¬ 
other  is  pernicious.  3 

The  Stomach  fuffers  various  Ways,  from  the  fudden  Recep¬ 
tion  of  too  much  Food,  after  a  great  Inanition  of  the  Veffels  by 
Abftinence  ;  and  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  will  receive 
much  more  Damage,  if  fet  to  Labour  after  a  long  State  of 
Reft,  than  by  a  Change  from  a  plentiful  Diet  to  Inanition 
provided,  however,  the  Body  is  indulged  with  Reft  upon  this 
Change. 

If  therefore  a  fudden  Tranfition  is  made  from  Exercife 
and  Labour,  to  Indolence  and  Inactivity,  the  Stomach  muft 
be  fuffered  to  reft  in  Proportion  from  the  Fatigue  of  Di- 
geftion  j  otherwife,  for  Want  of  this  Precaution,  the  Body  will 
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D°lb?dert.V‘,ffer’ei'l‘£r  ^  Heav“e6-°'  other 

I  have  been  very  copious  on  this  Subjefl  of  Alteration  in 
Diet,  either  one  Way  or  another,  becaufe  of  its  great  Im¬ 
portance,  not  only  in  general,  but  with  Refpeft  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  SubjeCt  we  are  upon,  that  is,  a  Mutation  from  art 
Inanition  of  the  Veffels  to  Sorbitions  in  acute  Difeafes.  A 
Change  there  muft  be,  according  to  my  Opinion,  but  by  no 
Means  to  Sorbitions,  before  the  morbific  Matter  is  concoCted, 
or  fome  Sign,  either  evacuatory  or  ftimulatiiig,  appears  about 
the  Inteftines,  or  about  the  Hypochondria,  which  (hall  prefent- 
ly  be  defer ibed. 

Pkffnate  and  continual  Want  of  Sleep  is  the  Caufe  of  Cru¬ 
dities,  anc|  Indigeftion,  both  as  to  Meat  and  Drink  s  but  a 
Change  to  the  Contrary,  diflolves  the  Body,  and  induces  Debi¬ 
lity,  and  Heavinefs  of  the  Head.  r 

Rules  for  the  Use  of  Wine,  Witte  and  Water,  Wa¬ 
ter,  Oxymel,  and  Baths. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Wines,  as  the  Sweet,  Generous,  White; 
and  Black,  as  alfo  Honey  and  Water,  Water,  and  Oxymelj 
are  diftinguilhed  with  regard  to  acute  Difeafes,  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  following :  Sweet  Wines  are  not  fo  fubjeCt  to  make  the 
Head  heavy  and  intoxicate,  as  the  more  generous,  but  are  more 
productive  of  Stools.  Yet  they  augment  Tumors  of  the  Vifcera, 
as  of  the  Liver,  and  Spleen,  more  than  the  other*  and  are 
not  proper  for  bilious  Conftitutions,  becaufe  in  thefe  they  in¬ 
creafe  Thirft.  They  alfo  generate  Flatulencies  in  the  fupe- 
rior  Inteftines,  which  do  not  affeCt  the  lower,  as  they  might 
be  fuppofed  to  do,  for  Flatulencies  caufed  by  fweet  Wines  are 
not  ol  a  penetrating  Quality,  but  remain  about  the  Hypochon¬ 
dria  ;  fweet  Wines  do  not,  however,  provoke  Urine  as  the 
generous  White  Wines ;  but  more  powerfully  promote  Expec¬ 
toration  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  if  fweet  Wine  caufes 
Thirft  when  drank,  it  increafes  ExpeCtoratiort  lefs  than  the 
other,  but  if  it  caufes  no  Thirft,  more. 

Generous  White  Wine  has  received  the  greateft  Part  of 
its  Praife  and  Cenfure  in  the  Account  of  Sweet  AVine.  It 
better  penetrates  to  the  Bladder  than  the  other,  is  a  Diure-r 
tic  and  powerfully  breaks  through  ObftruCtions 
and  muft  therefore  be  very  good  in  acute  Difeafes.  For  though 
it  be  lefs  fit  for  other  Purpofes  than  the  former,  yet  its  Fa¬ 
culty  of  purging  by  Urine  frees  the  Body  from  Difeafes,  if 
it  be  managed  properly.  Thefe  Rules  will  hold  good  in  regard 
to  the  Advantages  and  Prejudices  attending  the  Ufe  of  Wine’ 
though  they  were  unknown  to  former  Phyficians. 

Deep-coloured  and  black  auftere  Wines  may  be  ufed  in 
thefe  Diftempers  under  the  following  Limitations,  that  is,  if 
the  Head  is  not  affeCted  with  a  Heavinefs,  thefe  is  no  De¬ 
lirium,  if  Expectoration  is  free,  if  there  is  no  Stoppage  of 
Urine,  and  the  Excrements  be  forriewhat  moift,  and  like  Abra- 
fions  [SvqtarvXnp].  Under  thefe  and  the  like  CircumftanceS 
efpecially,  we  may  venture  to  change  White  Wine  for  thefe. 

_  _^e  aT  a^°  to  ta^e  Notice,  that  Wine,  well  diluted  with 
Water,  is  lefs  hurtful  to  the  fuperior  Parts,  and  thofe  near  the 
Bladder  ;  but  Wine,  lefs  diluted,  is  beft  for  the  Parts  about  the 
Inteftines. 

Of  Hydromel,  or  HotfEr  and  Water, 

But  Hydromel  drank  throughout  the  Couffe  of 

the  Difeafe,  in  acute  Diftempers,  is  lefs  proper  for  fuch  as 
abound  with  Bile,  or  have  an  Intumefcence  of  the  Vifceri 
kJ  fj.tyx.'Xoavr^ciyxvoKn]  than  for  others.  However  it 
does  not  excite  Thirft  fo  much  as  fweet  Wine,  but  mollifies 
the  Lungs,  and  promotes  Expectoration  moderately  [wfo'Xa 
Wd  and  mitigates  a  Cough.  It  has  alfo  fomewhat  of  a  fa- 
ponaceous  Quality,  which  is  fubjeCt  to  render  the  Spit  more 
vifcid  than  it  ought  to  be.  Hydromel  is  alfo  a  good  Diure¬ 
tic,  provided  there  be  no  Impediment  in  the  Vifcera.  It 
promotes  alfo  the  Difcharge  of  bilious  Excrements  by  Stools; 
which  are  fometimes  laudable,  at  other  Times  too  much  fa- 
turated  with  pure  Bile,  and  frothy,  particularly  in  bilious  Con¬ 
ftitutions,  and  thofe  who  labour  under  ObftruCtions  in  the  Vif¬ 
cera  [/Aeyahocvrhuyxiioin], 

Hydromel  then,  much  diluted,  is  better  adapted  to  promotd 
Expectoration,  and  to  mollify  the  Lungs  ;  but  the  leaft  diluted 
is  mod  effectual  in  purging  downward  frothy  Excrements, 
and  fuch  as  are  too  hot,  and  too  much  faturated  with  pure 

N  n  «  Bile, 


and  Exercife.  con- 

»ent,  permit  them  to  arrive  at.  For  having  a  I,  f  o  ^  Corluft,tatlons  would,  with  go?d  Manage- 

fatiated  with  thefe,  they  on  a  fudden  become^ndolen/ -md  make  an  m/S/f  t^t/P0*?’  W/Ch  reqUire  ftrong  Exercile’  when 
Time,  however,  they  preferve  that  Appetite  which  thev  lJJ  W  imP™d«“  Danfition  from  itrong  Exercife  to  Inactivity  j  mean’ 

at  that  Time,  but  becomes  a  Misfortune  in  the  prefer/ sS  of/n^Si a ^ ^  LxfrC/e’  and  wEich  was  an  Mappinefs 
animal  Syftem,  and  produces  Obftruaions,  the  Caufes  of  all  DiftemperfSever  °VerchargeS  the  dlg€ftive  Organs,  and  the  whole 

carryon^the^Ouantitn'of  ^ANmen^  wh  T*"”"8  a  ***  of  Exercife  fufficient  to  digeft,  perfectly  afflmilate,  and  at  laft 

ftitute  an  AbftiLce  in  Proportion  to  the  Diminution  Ee/ife "  ^  ^  ,nt0  their  Stomachs  with  SaCisfa<^n  »'  «  elfe  to  fub- 

the  ExampleTo/ffieeincoiweme/ce//fudde^SChan^latl0n  tQ  ^  immediatelX  PrfCed^  it.  In  all  Probability  it  Ihould  come  in  among* 
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Bile,  Bat  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  facli  Sorts  of  Stools  are 
attended  with  fome  Inconveniences,  for  they  do  not  allay  the 
burning  Heat  of  the  Hypochondria,  but  rather  increafe  it,  and 
caufe  a  Reftlefnefs,  and  continual  Toffings  of  the  Limbs,  as 
alfo  an  Exulceration  of  the  Inteftines  and  Anus,  for  which  Re¬ 
medies  will  hereafter  be  fpeci'fied. 

In  thefe  Diftempers,  therefore,  difcarding  forbile  Aliments, 
if  we  make  Ufe  of  Hydromel  inftead  of  all  other  Drink,  you 
may  pra&ife  with  Succefs,  and  feldom  have  the  Mortification 
of  mifcarrying.  In  what  Cafes  it  is  proper,  and  where  not, 
and  for  what  Reafons,  has,  in  a  great  Meafure,  been  ex¬ 
plained  already. 

But  Hydromel  is  condemned  for  reducing  thofe  who  drink 
it  to  an  extreme  Weaknefs,  the  Confequence  of  which  is 
thought  to  be  Death,  in  a  very  fhort  Time.  Now  this  Cen- 
fure  was  palled  upon  it,  on  Account  of  thofe  who  ftarved 
themfelves  to  Death  ;  for  fome  there  are,  who  make  it  their 
only  Drink,  as  if  this  was  the  proper  Ufe  of  it.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  true  State  of  the  Cafe,  for  Hydromel  drank 
even  alone,  is  much  ftronger  than  Water,  unlefs  it  happens 
to  purge.  And  it  is,  in  fome  Refpedts,  ftronger  than  white, 
thin,  fmall,  and  unfragrant  Wines, and,  in  fome  Refpedts, 

weaker.  For  there  is  a  great  Difference  betwixt  the  Meracity 
fa^jToTvj?]  of  Wine,  and  that  of  Honey,  if  you  compare  them 
with  regard  to  Strength.  Let  a  Perfon  drink  double  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Wine  that  he  takes  of  Honey,  he  will  certainly  find 
himfelf  much  ftronger  from  the  Honey  than  from  the  Wine, 
unlefs  the  former  purges  him,  and  incomparably  more  Excre¬ 
ments  will  be  produced  from  the  Honey,  than  from  the  Wine. 
Yet  if  any  one  fhould  drink  Hydromel  after  Ptifan,  it  would 
produce  in  him  an  extraordinary  Repletion  and  Inflation,  which 
would  have  no  friendly  Influence  upon  the  Vifcera  about  the 
Hypochondria ;  whereas,  if  it  were  drank  before  the  Ptifan,  it 
would  have  no  fuch  bad  Effedts,  but  would  in  fome  Meafure 
be  of  Service. 

Hydromel  boiled  has  a  much  finer  Afpedt  than  when  crude; 
for  it  becomes  bright,  fine,  white,  and  pellucid  ;  and  yet  I  do  not 
know,  that  it  acquires  any  new  Virtue  ;  for  it  is  no  fweeter 
than  the  crude,  if  the  Honey  was  good  ;  but  it  is  weaker, 
and  produces  fewer  Excrements,  which  are  Properties  no  way 
neceffary  to  Hydromel,  in  order  to  its  Ufefulnefs.  Boiled  Hy¬ 
dromel  is  fitteft  for  Ufe,  if  the  Honey  is  bad,  impure,  black, 
and  ill-fcented,  for  the  Boiling,  in  a  great  Meafure,  corrects 
thefe  ill  Qualities. 

Of  OXYMEt. 

The  Drink,  called  Oxymel ,  you  will  find  to  be  beneficial 
in  thefe  Diftempers  on  feveral  Accounts  ;  for  it  promotes  free 
Expedtoration,  and  renders  •  Refpiration  eafy.  We  muft  how¬ 
ever  have  Regard  to  the  following  Confiderations  in  giving  it : 
That  which  is  extremely  acid,  muft  have  fome  very  confider- 
able  Effect  upon  the  Spit  which  is  not  brought  up  without 
Difficulty  ;  now  if  it  diflodges  and  renders  '  lubricous  that, 
which  adhering  to  the  Bronchia  caufes  a  Wheefing,  and  Alte¬ 
ration  of  Voice,  and  if  it  dilates  the  Bronchia,  it  muft  confi- 
derably  eafe  the  Lungs,  becaufe  it  relaxes  them.  If,  I  fay, 
it  is  capable  of  thefe  good  Effedts,  it  muft  neceflarily  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beneficial.  But  fometimes  the  Contrary  happens, 
and  what  is  highly  acid,  is  fo  far  from  promoting  Expedto- 
ration,  that  it  renders  the  Spit  more  glutinous,  and  fo  does 
Mifchief.  And  thofe  are  worft  affedted  *by  it  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  who,  befides  other  bad  Symptoms,  can  neither  cough  nor 
fpit  out  what  is  contained  in  the  Bronchia.  In  this  Cafe 
then  we  are  to  confider  the  Strength  of  the  Patient,  and,  if 
Things  are  in  a  promifing  Situation,  to  give  a  little  of  it 
very  warm,  beginning  with  a  fmall  Quantity,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  gently,  never  exhibiting  too  much  at  one  Time.  What 
is  but  a  little  acid  moiftens  the  Mouth  and  Throat,  brings  up 
Spit,  allays  Thirft,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  Hypochondria, 
and  the  fubjacent  Vifcera.  For  it  prevents  any  Mifchief  from 
the  Honey,  by  correcting  what  is  bilious  in  it  ;  it  difcuffes 
Flatulencies  [Qvo'Iojv  and  piovokes  fJrine  ;  yet  it 

fills  the  lower  Part  of  the  Inteftine  with  too  much  Moifture, 
and  caufes  Abrafions.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  prejudicial 
in  acute  Diforders,  efpecially  as  it  prevents  a  Flatus  from  mak¬ 
ing  its  Way  through  the  Body,  [<p«W  xuhvsi  ^aious-Gaa]  and 
forces  it  to  recur  upwards  [©■aXwj'gofxisiv  i nWet]  befides  it  weakens 
the  Body,  and  refrigerates  the  extreme  Parts.  And  thefe  are 
all  the  ill  Effedts  of  Oxymel  that  are  worth  Notice.  It  is 
convenient  to  be  given,  a  little  of  it  to  drink  at  Night,  up¬ 
on  an  empty  Stomach,  before  the  Sorbition  [wgo  poplar©-] 
though  there  is  no  Reafon  why  it  may  not  be  given,  at  a  confi- 
derable  Diftance  of  Time  after  Supper.  As  to  thofe,  whofe 
Regimen  confifts  of  Fluids  only,  without  forbile  Food,  I 
eftcem  it  not  proper  for  them  to  be  perpetually  taking  Oxy¬ 
mel,  efpecially  becaufe  of  the  Abrafion  and  Exafperation  of 
the  Inteftines,  to  which  they  are  the  more  fubjedt  for  their 
being  void  of  Excrements,  and  ftill  more  on  Account  of  the 
Inanition  of  the  Veflels.  Add  to  this,  that  it  may  fubtradt 
fomething  from  the  {Lengthening  Properties  of  Hydromel. 


But  if  any  one  fhould  fancy,  that  the  frequent  Ufe  of  Oxy¬ 
mel  might  be  of  Service  in  all  Diftempers,  let  him  make  it 
with  a  very  little  Vinegar,  juft  enough  to  give  it  a  Tafte,  for 
then  what  might  be  hurtful  in  it,  will  be  rendered  innocent, 
and  its  beneficial  Qualities  will  be  preferved  intire. 

In  fhort,  the  acid  Quality  of  Vinegar  renders  it  more  pro¬ 
per  for  bilious  than  melancholy  Conftitutions.  For  the  Bile, 
as  being  bitter,  is  diflolved,  and  converted  into  Phlegm  when 
exalted  by  Vinegar  ;  but  Melancholy  is  fermented,  elevated,  and 
multiplied  by  it,  [rarc/toaTrXao-iS-mi]  for  Vinegar  increafes  Melan¬ 
choly.  But  Vinegar  is  far  mere  prejudicial  to  Women  than  to 
Men,  for  it  is  productive  of  Pains  in  the  Uterus. 

Of  Water. 

As  to  drinking  of  Water  in  acute  Difeafes,  I  know  not 
to  what  Purpofe  it  can  ferve  ;  for  it  neither  mitigates  the  Cough 
in  a  Peripneumony,  nor  is  it  an  Expedtorant  [« five?#  uvayaylv]  but 
is  worfe,  in  thefe  Refpedts,  than  other  Liquors  for  conftant 
Ufe.  But  a  little  Water  drank  betwixt  the  Dofes  of  Oxymel 
and  Hydromel  may  promote  Expedtoration,  as  it  induces  an 
Alteration  in  thefe  Liquors,  and  promotes  their  good  Effedts, 
for  it  dilutes  them  in  the  Stomach.  In  other  Refpedts,  Water 
is  not  good  to  quench  the  Thirft,  but  increafes  it ;  and  in  a 
bilious  Conftitution,  it  turns  to  Bile,  it  is  bad  for  the  Hypo¬ 
chondria,  and  more  than  ufually  mifehievous,  bilious,  and 
weakening,  when  it  arrives  at  the  inferior  Inteftines  ;  it  in¬ 
creafes  the  Heat  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  when  they  are  in¬ 
flamed,  and  fluctuating  caufes  an  uneafy  Senfation  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Inteftines.  For,  by  Reafon  of  its  Coldnefs  and  Indi- 
geftibility,  it  pafles  flowly,  and  neither  produces  Stools,  nor 
provokes  Urine.  It  is  fomewhat  hurtful  alfo,  becaufe  it  is  by 
Nature  void  of  Excrements.  But  if  it  be  drank  when  the  Feet 
are  cold,  it  caufes  thefe  Inconveniencies  in  a  greater  Degree,  as 
Circumftances  incline  it  to  this  or  that  bad  Effect. 

However  in  Diforders  which  threaten  a  vehement1  Opprelfion 
of  the  Head,  or  a  Delirium,  we  are  totally  to  abftain  from 
Wine,  and  in  fuch  Cafes  it  will  be  belt  to  give  Water,  or,  if 
any  Wine  is  allowed,  it  muft  be  very  fmall  white  Wines, 
that  have  not  the  leaft  Flavour,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  muft  be  drank  after  it,  by  which  Means  the  Strength  of 
the  Wine  will  have  the  lefs  Effedt  upon  the  Brain  and  Sen- 
fes.  But  the  proper  Subjedts  for  drinking  Water,  with  the 
right  Seafons  for  indulging  them  in,  or  reftraining  them  from 
the  free  Ufe  of  it,  and  when  it  is  to  be  drank  cold,  and  when 
warm,  has  been  in  Part  declared  before,  and  fhall  be  more 
fully  fpecified  in  its  Place. 

As  to  other  Kinds  of  Liquors  fuch  as  that  made  of  Bar¬ 
ley  [xgiQiv©-]  or  thofe  which  are  made  from  green  Herbs,  Raifins, 
or  Hufks  of  Grapes,  or  are  prepared  from  Wheat,  Cnicus 
[xvl*©-.  Holy  Thijlle~\  Myrtle-berries,  Pomegranates,  and  other 
Things,  the  proper  Seafons  of  ufing  thefe  (hall  be  affigned  them 
under  the  Difeafe  itfelf  in  which  they  may  be  ferviceable, 
and  we  (hall  take  the  fame  Method  with  regard  to  other  com¬ 
pound  Medicines. 

Of  Bathing. 

Bathing  might  be  ufeful  in  many  Diftempers,  in  fome  by 
frequent  Ufe,  in  fome  otherwife  ;  and  fometimes  it  cannot 
be  ufed  fo  frequently  as  it  ought,  for  Want  of  Convenien- 
cies  ;  for  we  (hall  find  in  few  Houfes  the  neceffary  Prepa¬ 
rations  with  fuitable  Attendance  ;  and,  unlefs  a  Man  be  well 
and  thoroughly  walhed,  he  may  receive  confiderable  Injury. 
The  Bathing- room  fhould  be  without  Smoak  ;  there  fhould  be 
great  Plenty  of  Water,  and  the  Ablutions  fhould  be  frequent, 
but  not  over  copious  unlefs  the  Cafe  requires  it.  Deterfion,  I 
think,  may  very  well  be  omitted  ;  but  if  it  muft  be  ufed,  it 
ought  to  be  done  hot,  and  the  Patient  muft  be  well  rubbed 
with  a  deterfory  Medicine  [o-pjypa]  in  a  much  more  copious 
Manner  than  is  generally  thought  neceffary,  and  muft  have 
Plenty  of  Water  poured  upon  him,  and  that  Water  expedi- 
tioufly  changed  for  frefh.  The  Way  to  the  Solium  fhould 
be  fhort,  and  made  eafy  both  for  going  in,  and  coming  out. 
The  Perfon  who  bathes,  ought  to  be  compofed  and  filent,  and 
do  nothing  himfelf,  but  fuffer  others  to  wafh  and  rub  him.  Wa¬ 
ter  alfo  of  different  Degrees  of  Heat  muft  be  in  Readinefs 
[fAETa^acTfAa]  the  Perfufions  are  to  be  quick,  and  the  Sponge  i» 
to  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  Strigil,  and  the  Body  is  not  to  be 
quite  dry,  before  it  is  anointed.  But  the  Head  ought  to  be 
dried,  as  much  as  is  polfible,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  Sponge ;  and 
neither  the  Extremities,  nor  the  Head,  nor  any  Part  of  the 
Body  ought  to  be  refrigerated.  The  Bath  is  not  to  be  ufed  juft 
after  a  Sorbition  or  Drinking,  nor  are  Aliments  or  Drink  to 
be  taken  juft  after  Bathing.  Great  Confideration  is  here  to  be 
taken  of  the  Patient,  as  whether  he  was  a  great  Lover  of  Ba¬ 
thing,  or  accuftomed  to  it  while  in  Health  ;  for  fuch  arc  the 
more  defirous  of  the  Bath,  and  find  themfelves  the  better  for 
Bathing,  and  are  not  fo  well  without  it. 

The  Rath,  generally  fpeaking,  is  more  proper  in  a  Peripneu¬ 
mony,  than  a  burning  Fever,  for  it  mitigates  the  Pain  of  the 
Side,  Brcaft,  and  Back,  maturates  and  brings  up  the  Spit,  faci¬ 
litates 
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Jitates  Refpiration,  and  relieves  Laffltudes,  being  a  Mollifier  of 
the  Limbs,  and  outer  Skin,  provoking  Urine,  refolving  Heavi- 
nefs  of  the  Head,  and  moiftening  the  Noftrils. 

Thefe  are  the  Advantages  to  be  reaped  from  Bathing,  where 
all  neceffary  Accommodations  are  in  Readinefs ;  but  when  one 
or  more  of  the  Requifites  are  wanting,  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  this  Kind  of  Remedy  may  do  more  Hurt  than  Good  ; 
lbr  a  Negligence  of  the  Attendants  in  any  one  Circumftance 
is  capable  of  confiderable  Mifchiefs. 

In  Diftempers  where  the  Belly  is  unfeafonably  loofe*  Bath¬ 
ing  is  not  at  all  proper,  nor  where  it  is  unfeafonably  coftive, 
without  previoufly  relaxing  it.  Perfons  much  enfeebled  are  not 
to  bathe,  nor  thofe  who  are  affected  with  a  Naufea,  Vomiting, 
or  bilious  Eruditions  ;  or  who  have  an  Haemorrhage  at  the 
Nofe,  except  it  was  in  lefs  Quantity  than  the  Occafion  required  ; 
and  you  know  the  Occafions.  But  if  the  Haemorrhage  was  too 
little,  it  will  be  convenient  to  bathe,  whether  it  be  for  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  the  whole  Body,  in  other  Refpedts,  or  only  tor  the  Sake 
of  the  Head. 

When  there  is,  therefore,  a  convenient  Apparatus,  and  the 
Patient  feems  well  able  to  bear  it,  Bathing  may  be  ufed  every 
Day,  and  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  thofe  who  are  fond  of  Bath¬ 
ing,  ufe  it  twice  a  Day.  Thofe  who  feed  on  whole  Ptifan, 
can  with  more  Safety  venture  upon  the  Bath,  than  fuch  as  make 
Ufe  of  the  Cremor  only,  though  it  may  on  fome  Occafions 
be  allowed  to  the  laft.  But  Bathing  is  leaft  proper  for  fuch 
as  take  only  Fluids,  though  there  are  Occafions  when  even  thefe 
may  be  permitted  to  bathe. 

From  what  has  been  wrote  upon  this  Subject,  it  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  underftood  under  what  Kind  of  Regimen  Bathing  may 
be  beneficial,  and  with  what  it  will  not  agree.  Bathing  can 
never  be  proper  for  fuch  as  are  in  Want  of  Neceffaries,  or  Con¬ 
veniences,  to  render  it  of  Service  to  them ;  but  fuch  as  are 
plentifully  furnifhed  with  whatever  may  be  commodious  for  this 
Purpofe,  may  bathe,  provided  the  Symptoms  of  the  prefent 
Diforder  render  it  proper,  and  likely  to  be  of  Service.  3 

Of  Fevers,  and  Febrile  Diseases. 

The  Summer  produces  a  Burning  Fever  [xatV<§>J  when  the 
Veins,  being  parched  and  dried  by  the  Fervor  of  the  Seafon, 
attract  to  themfelves  an  acrid  and  bilious  Ichor  1  [»x«ge;].  A 
violent  Fever  attends  with  great  Pain,  and  a  Senfe  of  Lallitude 
in  the  Bones.  It  generally  happens  after  a  long  Journey,  and 
long  Thirft,  when  the  dried  Veins  attradl  to  themfelves  hot  and 
acrimonious  Rheums. 

Under  this  Diforder  the  Tongue  becomes  rough  and  dry,  and 
very  black;  the  Parts  about  the  Belly  are  affe6ted  with  a  biting 
Pain  ;  the  Excrements  are  very  liquid,  and  of  a  pale  Colour ; 
there  is  a  vehement  Thirft,  and  Want  of  Sleep,  and  fometimes 
a  Delirium. 

Let  the  Patient  have  as  much  Water,  and  boiled  Hydromel, 
much  diluted,  as  he  will  drink ;  if  there  be  a  Bitternefs  in  the 
Mouth,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  Emetic  and  Clyfter  ;  if 
thefe  do  not  procure  Stools,  purge  him  with  Affes  Milk  boiled. . 

Give  nothing  fait  or  acrimonious,  for  the  Cafe  will  not  bear 
it,  nor  any  forbile  Liquor,  till  the  critical  Day  be  paft.  x  If 
there  happens  a  confiderable  Haemorrhage  from  the  Nofe,  or 
genuine  critical  Sweats,  with  white  and  thick  Urine,  and  a 

5  There  is  a  remarkable  Blunder  at  this  Place  in  the  Edition  of  Foefius  of  1657. 

*  This  Sentence  admirably  expreffes  the  Confequences  of  an  alcaline  Putrefa&ion  ;  and  the  fubfequent  Account  of  a  Burning  Fe-ver,  as 
he  calls  it,  is  inferior  to  none  given  by  later  Authors. 

u  Galen  could  not  underftand  what  is  here  meant  by  AttraElive  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  find  the  true  Senfe  of  it. 

x  Sydenham  has  the  following  Paflages,  the  Hints  of  which  were,  probably,  taken  from  the  great  Author  before  us,  and,  no  Doubt,  Ex¬ 

perience  made  him  afterwards  fenfible  of  the  Truth  and  Importance  of  the  Do&rine  here  delivered. 

We  fhould  not  omit,  that  if  the  State  of  the  Patient  requires  both  Bleeding  and  Vomiting,  it  is  fafeft  to  bleed  firft,  and  give  the  Vomit 

afterwards  ;  otherwife  there  would  be  Danger,  that  whilft  the  Blood-vefTels  are  greatly  diftended,  the  violent  Motion  in  Vomiting  might 
burft  the  Veffels  of  the  Lungs,  or  hurt  the  Brain,  and  occafion  a  Vomiting  of  Blood,  or  a  mortal  Apoplexy;  of  which  I  could  give  fome 
Inftances,  if  it  were  proper  ;  but  .my  Defign  is  only  to  caution.  Sydenhatn,  de  Morbis  Acutis. 

But  in  the  firh  Stage  of  epidemic  Difeafes,  of  whatfoever  Kind  they  be,  great  Care  muff  be  had  not  to  purge  before  Bleeding.  For  the 
Difeafes,  which  ariie  from  an  epidemic  Conflitution  of  the  Air,  are  either  actually  Fevers,  or  upon  the  leaft  Occafion  degenerate  into  Fe¬ 
vers ;  fo  that  a  Fever  may  eafily  be  caufed  by  the  Difturbance  raifed  in  the  Blood  and  Juices  by  the  mildeft  Purgative,  and  the  Heat  fucceed- 
ing  it,  which  Nature  had  otherwife  expelled  by  the  ufual  Evacuations  of  the  morbific  Matter ;  as,  for  Inftance,  by  a  Catarrh,  or  an  epi¬ 
demic  Cough,  or  by  a  Diarrhoea,  when  the  epidemic  Fever  has  a  Tendency  to  that  Difcharge.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  any  other 
Conflitution  of  the  Air,  that  dilpofes  the  Body  to  fome  peculiar  Fever ;  which  does  not  always  adlually  happen,  becaufe  Nature  expels 
the  morbific  Matter  from  the  Blood  by  fome  fuitable  Evacuation.  This  I  affirm  to  be  Fail,  though  the  prefent  Practice  is  to  exhibit  Ca¬ 
thartics  before  Bleeding,  or,  which  is  ftill  more  dangerous,  without  Bleeding  at  all. 

For,  though  it  may  be  objected,  that,  by  Bleeding  before  Purging,  the  foul  Humours  contained  in  the  firfl  Paflages  are  propelled  into  the 
empty  Veins,  yet  it  is  molt  certain,  that  the  Evacuation  which  precedes  Bleeding  cannot  make  Amends  for  the  Injury,  which  the  Blood 
receives  from  the  Tumult  raifed  therein  by  the  Cathartic.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that  a  Purge,  taken  immediately  after  Bleeding,  works 
much  more  gently,  and  heats  and  agitates  the  Blood  lefs,  than  it  ufually  does  when  exhibited  before  Bleeding  :  And  I  am  ape  to  think 
that  Numbers,  and  Children  efpecially,  have  periffied  for  Want  of  knowing  this,  or  through  Negleift  of  it. 

And  this  I  have  learned  from  a  long  Courfe  of  Experience,  which  is  the  fureft  Guide  in  thefe  Cafes ;  and,  unlefs  Practice  be  regulated 
thereby,  it  were  better  to  difeard  the  Art :  For  the  Lives  of  Men  are  but  too  much  trifled  with,  on  the  one  Hand,  by  Empires,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  and  the  Method  of  Cure,  and  only  provided  with  Receipts  j  and,  on  the  other  Hand,  by  fuch  idle 
Pretenders,  as  rely  wholly  upon  Theory ;  whence  both  together  deflroy  greater  Numbers,  than  the  Difeafes  would  without  their  Affiltance. 

But  that  Method  of  Practice,  and  that  only,  will  relieve  the  Patient,  which  deduces  the  Indications  of  Cure  from  the  Phaenomena  of  Dif¬ 
eafes,  and  afterwards  confirms  them  by  Experience;  and  by  this  Means  the  great  Hippocrates  merited  the  higheft  Reputation.  Sydenham 
Epijiola  Prima  Re/ponforia. 

T>n^re^e  ^u^es  w*ch  Refpe6t  to  Bleeding  in  acute  Diforders,  before  Cathartics  are  exhibited,  are  of  ihfinite  Importance  in  the  Practice  of 
Phy  fle  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  are  not  more  regarded  ;  for  I  am  fatisfied  that  Thoufands  are  deftroyed  by  an  Ignorance, 
or  Negledt  of  thefe  falutary  Cautions.  I  fhould  therefore  recommend  it  to  Pra&itioners  of  every  Clafs  to  have  fome  Regard  to  the  Authority 
of  Hippocrates,  the  firft  and  beft  medicinal  Author,  the  greateft  and  molt  folid  Genius  that,  perhaps,  any  Age  has  produced,  the  Preferver 
of  Thoufands  yet  unborn  ;  and  let  them  remember,  that  his  Precepts  have  in  this  Inftance’  as  well  as  many  others,  received  the  Sanftiaa 
of  Sydenham,  the  beft  practical  Writer  fince  his  Time. 


light  Sediment  ;  or  if  an  Abfcefs  be  formed,  there  is  a  Sildtlont 
of  the  Difeafe.  If  there  be  a  Solution  without  thefe  Symptoms, 
the  Patient  will  relapfe,  or  be  feized  with  a  Pain  in  the  Hips  or 
Legs,  and  will  fpit  a  grofs  Matter,  if  he  recovers* 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Burning  P'ever,  which  is  attended 
with  a  Loofenefs,  an  intenfe  Thirft,  a  rough,  dry,  and  faltifh 
"I  ongue,  a  Supprefflon  [jswoAjjJ-k]  of  Urine,  Want  of  Sleep,  and 
Coldnefs  of  the  Extremities. 

This  Difeafeis  never  critically  determined  without  an  Hae¬ 
morrhage  from  the  Nofe,  or  an  Abfcefs  about  the  Neck,  or  a 
Pain  of  the  Legs,  with  a  Spitting  of  grofs  Matter  after  the 
Loofenefs  flops,  ora  Pain  at  the  Ilchium,  or  a  Lividnefs  of  the 
Pudendum.  The  Tenfion  of  a  Tefticle  alfo  is  a  Symptom  of 
an  approaching  Crifis.  Give  the  Patient  attractive,  forbile 
Aliment  u. 

In  acute  Difeafes,  if  the  Diftemper  be  violent,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tients  ftrong,  and  in  the  Flower  of  their  Age,  bleed.  In  a 
Quinfy  (aimyxfsy)  or  any  pleuritic  Diforder,  promote  Expec¬ 
toration  with  foft  LinCtufes.  If  the  Patient  appears  weakened 
by  too  plentiful  Bleeding,  inftead  of  repeating  it,  admini- 
fter  a  Clyfter  every  third  Day,  till  he  is  out  of  Danger,  and 
wants  ho  farther  Remedy  but  Abftinence. 

Tumors  of  the  Hypochondria  not  caufed  by  an  Interception 
of  the  Spirits,  ( perhaps  Hyjicrics)  Diftentions  of  the  Diaphragm, 
a  laborious  Refpiration,  with  a  dry  Orthopncea,  and  without 
any  internal  Suppuration,  but  proceeding  from  an  Interception 
of  the  Breath  ( a  Straitnefs  of  the  Ramifications  of  the  Afpera  Ar -* 
teria ,  preventing  the  Ingrefi  of  the  Air)  but  particularly  violent 
Pains  of  the  Liver,  Oppreffions  of  the  Spleen,  other  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  Diforders  that  are  caufed  by  painful  Tumors  in  the 
Parts  above  the  Diaphragm  ;  all  thefe  cannot  be  refolved  by 
Purging  at  firft,  but  are  more  tradable,  if  the  Cure  is  began  bf 
Bleedihg.  After  this  proceed  to  Clyfters,  unlefs  the  Diftemper 
be  very  violent ;  but  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Safety  and 
moderate  Operation  of  Cathartics,  which  are  made  Choice  of 
after  Bleeding  x: 

Whoever,  in  the  Beginning  of  an  inflammatory  Difeafe,  at¬ 
tempts  the  Cure  by  Cathartics,  does  not  in  the  leaft  diminifh 
the  Tenfion,  and  Inflammation  of  the  Part  affeded  ;  for  the 
Diftemper,  in  this  State  of  Crudity,  will  not  yield  to  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  Method  of  Treatment  liquefies 
and  waftes  the  found  Parts,  which  would  otherwife  refill  the 
Diftemper ;  and  when  the  Body  is  in  this  Manner  weakened, 
the  Difeafe  gets  Ground,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  incurable* 

Of  the  CatalepsIs. 

When  a  Perfon  is  fuddenly  taken  fpeechlefs,  without  mani- 
feft  Caufe,  or  any  evident  great  Diforder,  it  proceeds  from  a 
Stagnation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins  [<pM3£i/  owr&Xi ifJiEj],  In 
this  Cafe  open  the  internal  Vein  of  the  right  Arm,  and  take 
away  more  or  lefs  Blood,  according  to  the  Age  and  Habit  of 
Body.  This  Diforder  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  Rednefs 
of  the  Face,  fixed  Eyes,  diftended  Hands,  Grinding  of  the  Teeth, 
Palpitations,  Contraction  of  the  Jaws,  Coldnefs  of  the  Extre¬ 
mities,  and  an  Interception  of  the  Pulfe.  Wrhen  a  Pain  comes 
on,  there  is  an  Afflux  of  black  Bile,  and  acrimonious  Hu¬ 
mours  to  the  Part.  The  internal  Parts  are  affected  with  a 
biting  Pain,  as  well  as  the  Blood-veffels,  which  are  alfo  extreme- 
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ly  dried,  and  contracted,  and  being  moreover  inflamed,  they  at¬ 
tract  the  Humours  to  them  which  are  fet  a  float.  Hence  the 
Blood  being  corrupted,  and  the  Circulation  obftrufted  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  carried  on  in  the  natural  Conduits,  Stag¬ 
nations  are  caufed,  of  which  Refrigerations,  Vertigoes,  Lofs  of 
Voice,  Oppreffion  of  the  Head  and  Convullions,  are 

the  Confequences,  when  they  affeft  the  Heart,  Liver,  or  Vena 
Cava  [t»\  pxe/3«].  Hence  proceed  Epilepfies,  and  Pallies,  when 
the  noble  Parts  above-mentioned  are  thus  difordered  by  a  Flow 
of  Humours,  and  dried  for  Want  of  a  proper  Circulation. 

For  fuch  Patients,  certainly  the  belt  Thing  we  can  do  is, 
immediately  after  Fomentation,  to  open  a  Vein,  while  the  af- 
fefted  Spirits,  and  Humours  are  a  float,  for  then  are  Remedies 
of  the  greateft  Efficacy.  When  the  Patient  is  a  little  recruited 
after  Bleeding,  a  Vomit  will  be  proper,  unlefs  he  is  before 
much  relieved,  always  having  Regard  to  a  Crifis.  And  if  Stools 
are  not  procured  by  a  Clyfter,  purge  with  Affes  Milk  boiled, 
in  a  Quantity  not  lefs  than  fix  Pints,  or,  if  the^  Conftitution  is 
robuft,  more  than  eight  may  be  given. 

Of  a  Quinsy. 

The  Quinfy  happens  frequently  in  Winter  or  Spring,  by  the 
Defluxion  of  a  Multitude  of  vifcous  Humours  upon  the  Jugular 
Veins,  which  attraft  the  more,  on  Account  of  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  Size.  This  cold  and  vifcid  Humour  obftrufts,  and  ren¬ 
ders  impervious  all  the  Paffages  of  the  Blood,  and  Spirits, 
condenfes  the  Blood  near  it  on  every  Side,  coagulates  it,  and 
caufes  it  to  ((agnate,  being  by  Nature  cold,  and  inclined  to  ge¬ 
nerate  Obftruftions. 

Hence  the  Patients  are  fuffocated,  their  Tongues  are  livid, 
round,  and  bent  back  in  their  Mouths,  becaufe  of  the  Turhe- 
faftion  of  the  Veins  underneath  ;  an  Incifion  being  made  in  the 
Uvula,  which  is  alfo  called  a  large  Vein,  appears  on  each 
Side.  Thefe  Veins,  when  thus  turgid  with  Humours,  prefs 
upon  the  Tongue,  which,  on  Account  of  its  Drynefs,  Rarity, 
and  Sponginefs,  is  fufceptible  of  Impreffions  from  the  adjacent 
Veins,  and  readily  imbibes  the  Humours  with  which  they  a- 
bound  ;  and  hence  it  is  changed  from  flat  to  round,  from 
well  coloured,  to  livid,  from  moift,  to  dry,  and  from  flexible, 
to  ((iff,  infomuch  that  the  Patient  is  in  Danger  of  Suffocation, 
without  immediate  Relief,  which  is  to  be  given  by  Bleeding 
in  both  Arms,  and  opening  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue,  by 
Lambitives  capable  of  inciding  the  Humours,  by  hot  Gagarifms, 
and  evacuating  a  Part  of  the  Humours  by  an  increafed  Dif- 
charge  of  Saliva  y,  and  bv  (having  the  Head.  A  Cerate  fhould 
alfo  be  applied  to  the  Head  and  Neck,  and  over  this  Wool, 
and  the  external  Parts  muft  be  fomented  with  foft  Sponges, 
wruns  out  of  warm  Water.  The  Drink  ought  to  be  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Hydromel,  but  by  no  Means  cold  ;  or  Cremor  of  Pti- 
fan,  when  the  Danger  is  judged  from  the  Crifis,  to  be  over. 

In  Summer,  or  Autumn,  when  Humours  defcend  from  the 
Head,  which  are  hot  and  acrimonious,  as  participating  of  the  Heat 
and  Acrimony  of  theSeafon ;  they  corrode,  exulcerate,  and  fill  with 
Spirits,  and  an  Orthopnoea,  with  a  great  Drynefs,  fucceeds.  In 
this  Cafe,  the  Fauces,  if  infpefted,  manifeft  no  Tumor,  the  Mufcles 
on  the  back  Part  of  the  Neck  are  fixed,  as  in  a  Tetanus;  the 
Voice  is  broken,  Refpiration  fmall,  frequent,  and  not  performed 
without  Difficulty  ;  there  is  an  Exulceration  of  the  Afpera 
Arteria,  with  an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  infomuch  that 
they  cannot  readily  admit  the  external  Air  ;  and  if  the  Difeafe 
do  not  fpontaneoufly  tend  to  the  external  Parts  of  the  Neck,  it 
is  the  more  terrible,  and  fatal,  on  Account  of  the  Seafon  of 
the  Year,  and  becaufe  it  owes  its  Origin  to  hot  and  acrid  Hu¬ 
mours.  2 

Miscellaneous  Observations  with  Regard  to 

Fevers. 

If  a  Fever  feizes  a  Perfon  whilft  the  old  Excrements  are  re¬ 
tained,  or  immediately  after  new  Food"  is  received,  whether 
accompanied  with  a  Pain  of  the  Side,  or  not,  the  Patient  is  to 
reft,  till  the  Food  is  defcended  into  the  lower  Inteftines  ;  mean 
Time,  let  his  Drink  be  Oxymel.  When  a  Heavinefs  is  per¬ 
ceived  at  his  Loins,  purge  the  Belly  with  a  Clyfter,  or  a  Ca¬ 
thartic.  After  Purging,  let  him  take  firft  forbile  Aliment,  and 
drink  Hydromel  ;  after  this,  he  may  proceed  to  vegetable  Food, 
and  boiled  Fifh,  with  a  little  diluted  Wine  at  Night,  and  dilu¬ 
ted  Hydromel  in  the  Day-time.  If  the  Difcharges  of  Wind 
are  very  fetid,  a  Suppoiitory  or  Clyfter  will  be  of  Service. 
If  otherwife,  he  muft  continue  the  Ufe  of  Oxymel,  till  the  Ex¬ 
crement  defends  into  the  inferior  Inteftines,  and  then  let  a 
Clyfter  be  adminiftered. 

If  a  burning  Fever  feizes  whilft  the  Belly  is  laxative,  if  Pur¬ 
ging  appears  proper,  defer  it  the  three  firft  Days,  and  give  the 
Cathartic  on  the  fourth.  After  Purging,  give  forbile  Aliment, 
obferving  the  Approach  of  the  Fever  Fits,  fo  as  never  to  give 
it  when  the  Fit  has  aftually  feized,  or  is  juft  coming  on,  but 
when  it  ceafes,  and  is  intirely  gone  off,  and  the  Diforder  is  at 
the  greateft  Diftance  from  the  Accefs  of  the  fucceeding  Pa- 


roxyfm.  But  give  no  Drink,  nor  forbile  Aliment,  nor  any 
Thing  of  that  Kind,  whilft  the  Feet  are  cold  ;  but  efteem  it  as 
a  Matter  of  the  greateft  Importance,  to  wait  till  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  hot,  and  then  give  what  you  think  moft  proper;  for 
the  Coldnefs  of  the  Feet  is  univerfally  a  Sign  of  the  Approach 
of  the  Paroxyfm  ;  at  which  Time,  if  you  load  the  Stomach 
with  any  Thing,  you  will  do  Wrong  upon  all  Accounts,  for 
the  Diforder  will  hereby  be  confiderably  increafed.  But  when 
the  Fit  is  over,  the  Feet,  on  the  contrary,  grow  hotter  than  the 
reft  of  the  Body  ;  and  as  the  Feet  are  refrigerated,  the  Fever 
increafes,  and  a  Fire  is  kindled  in  the  Thorax,  which  imparts 
Flame  to  the  Head.  For  all  the  Heat  rufhing  together,  and 
exhaling  to  the  Head,  it  is  not  at  all  ((range  that  the  Feet, 
which  are  by  Nature  of  a  nervous,  and  not  flefhy  Subftance, 
(hould  be  refrigerated.  Befides,  their  great  Diftance  from  the 
hot  Parts  contributes  to  their  Refrigeration,  when  the  Heat  is 
collected  in  the  Thorax.  Again,  it  is  confonant  to  Reafon, 
that  the  Feet  (hould  grow  hot,  when  the  febrile  Paroxyfm  is 
refolved  and  utterly  difperfed.  At  this  Time,  the  Head  and 
Thorax  are  refrigerated,  and  for  that  Reafon  Food  is  to  be  gi¬ 
ven.  For,  when  the  Feet  are  cold,  the  Stomach  muft  neceffa- 
rily  fuffer  with  too  much  Heat.^.  Hence  Sicknefs  and  Naufea, 
diftended  Hypochondria,  and  Reftlefnefs,  becaufe  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  Agitation,  as  alfo  a  Delirium,  and  Pain  ;  add  to  this,  that 
the  Patient  is  affected  with  Vellications,  and  Inclinations  to 
vomit,  and  if  what  is  difeharged  by  Vomit  is  bad.  Pain  fuc¬ 
ceeds,  But  when  the  Heat  defeends  to  the  Feet,  and  the 
Urine  is  difeharged  freely,  though  no  Sweat  arifes,  all  Things 
are  compofed,  and  then  it  is  proper  to  give  forbile  Aliment, 
which  at  other  Times  is  pernicious. 

In  fuch  who  have  their  Belly  laxative  during  the  whole 
Courfe  of  a  Fever,  take  care  to  keep  their  Feet  not  lefs  warm 
than  the  reft  of  the  Body,  by  warming  them,  covering  them 
with  Cerates,  and  rolling  them  with  Swaths.  But  if  they  are 
fpontaneoufly  hot,  warming  Applications  are  not  neceffary, 
unlefs  fo  far  as  may  preferve  them  from  Refrigeration.  In  this 
Cafe,  let  the  Patient  drink  cold  Water,  or  Hydromel,  in  fmall 
Quantities. 

As  for  fuch  as  have  their  Bellies  laxative  in  Fevers,  and  are 
delirious,  many  of  thefe  pick  the  Bed-cloths,  rub  their  Nofes, 
return  quick  (xara  v)  Anfwers  to  what  they  are  afked, 
and  talk  nothing  that  is  rational,  but  utterly  incoherent.  Thefe 
Symptoms  I  imagine  arife  from  black  Bile.  In  this  Cafe,  if 
the  Stools  be  liquid  and  colliquative,  cooler  and  thicker  Sorbi- 
tions,  in  my  Opinion,  are  proper  to  be  given,  and  Drinks  fit 
to  ftop  a  Loofenefs,  but  rather  vinous  than  aftringent. 

As  for  thofe  who,  in  Fevers,  from  the  Beginning,  are  affect¬ 
ed  with  a  Vertigo,  and  Pulfation  in  the  Head,  land  make  a  thin 
Urine,  we  are  to  expeft  a  confiderable  Exacerbation  of  the  Fe¬ 
ver  about  the  Crifis  ;  nor  is  it  a  Wonder  if  they  become  deli¬ 
rious. 

Thofe  who  in  the  Beginning  make  cloudy  or  thick  Urine, 
are  to  be  purged,  provided  nothing  contradifts.  But  fuch  as 
make  thin  Urine  in  the  Beginning,  are  by  no  Means  to  be 
purged,  but  may,  if  it  (hall  be  thought  fit,  have  a  Clyfter  ad¬ 
miniftered  ;  thefe  latter  are  to  be  treated  in  the  following 
Manner  : 

Let  the  Patient  be  enjoined  a  drift  Reft  ;  let  him  be  anoint¬ 
ed,  and  equally  covered  with  Cloths ;  let  his  Drink  be  diluted 
Hydromel,  and  let  him  fup  the  Cremor  of  Ptifan  at  Evening. 
Evacuate  him  with  Clyfters  in  the  Beginning,  but  avoid  Purg¬ 
ing  ;  for  if  you  raife  any  Commotions  about  the  Stomach,  the 
Concoftion  of  the  Urine  will  be  hindered,  and  the  Fever  con¬ 
fiderably  prolonged  without  Sweat  or  Crifis.  Permit  no  forbile 
Aliment  to  be  given  at  the  Approach  of  the  Crifis,  when  the 
Perturbation  is  at  the  Height,  but  defer  it  till  the  Patient  grows 
eafier,  and  mends.  The  Crifes  of  all  Fevers  are  to  be  obferved, 
and  forbile  Aliments,  at  that  Time,  are  to  be  ftriftly  prohibited. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Fevers,  generally  continue  a  long  Time,  and, 
if  attended  with  d  Coldnefs  of  the  Feet,  ufually  terminate  in 
Abfceffes,  about  the  Ears  or  Neck.  If  no-  fuch  Coldnefs  at¬ 
tends,  other  Alterations  are  more  likely  to  happen,  as  an  He¬ 
morrhage  from  the  Nofe,  and  fometimes  a  Diarrhoea.  Thofe 
who  labour  under  Fevers  attended  with  great  Anxiety  and  De¬ 
tention  of  the  Hypochondria,  with  Reftlefnefs,  fo  as  not  to  be 
able  to  lie  a  Moment  in  the  fame  Place,  and  Coldnefs  in  all 
their  Extremities,  require  the  greateft  Care  and  Watchful- 
nefs  over  them.  The  Method  of  treating  them  is  to  give  them 
nothing  but  Oxymel  diluted  ;  and  to  keep  them  from  all  for¬ 
bile  Aliments,  till  the  Fever  is  abated,  and  the  Urine  appears 
concofted.  The  Patient  is  to  lie  in  a  dark  Chamber,  on  a  ve¬ 
ry  foft  Bed,  to  endure  for  a  long  Time  the  fame  Pofture  of  De- 
cubiture,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  is  poffible  all  Jaftation  of  the 
Body,  for  in  fo  doing,  he  will  find  himfelf  principally  relieved. 
Moreover,  mollify  the  Hypochondria  with  Linfeed,  applied 
to  them,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  endured,  and  boiled  in  Water 
and  Oil,  taking  particular  Care  that  it  is  not  grown  cold  when 
laid  on. 

Probable 


*  T  hus  Galen  interprets  IkheiXTotfi.  U  is  obfervable  that  Sydenham’s  Method  of  Practice  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  here  fpecified. 

*  This  Account  of  a  very  dangerous  Sort  of  Quinfy,  has  been  adapted  by  moil  fucceeding  Authors  on  this  Subjeft. 
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Probable  Prognoses  may  be  drawn  from  the  Urine !  Thefe 
which  are  turbid,  and  pale,  are  better,  but  the  thin  and  black, 
are  much  worfe  :  Their  frequent  Alteration  indicates  a  long 
Duration  of  the  Fever,  which  confequently  mull  be  irregular, 
and  undergo  many  Changes,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfei 
Thefe  anomalous  Fevers  are  to  be  let  alone,  till  they  come  to  fome 
Confidence,  and  Regularity,  and  then  they  are  to  be  oppofed 
by  a  proper  Regimen,  and  a  convenient  Method  of  Cure,  al¬ 
ways  having  a  due  Regard  to  whatever  Nature  produces.  Even 
the  Countenances  of  the  Sick  are  various,  and  worthy  of  No¬ 
tice  ;  it  is  therefore  the  Duty  of  every  Phyfician,  to  be  watch¬ 
ful  that  no  Circumftance  efcapes  his  Observation,  whether  it 
manifefts  itfelf  by  outward  Appearances,  or  may  be  difeovered 
by  Reafoning ;  nor  mud  any  of  thofe  be  negle£ted,  which 
may  be  expected  to  happen  at  equal,  or  unequal  Numbers  of 
Days. 

Fird,  then,  odd  Days  are  to  be  fufpefted,  becaufe  thefe  pro¬ 
duce  Alterations  in  the  Didemper,  either  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worfe.  Obferve,  therefore,  the  fird  Day  when  the  Patient 
was  taken  ill,  and  whence  and  when  the  Difeafe  began,  which 
is  edeemed  the  fird  and  principal  Thing  to  be  confidered.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  the  Sick  mud  be  examined,  and  all  Things  duly 
weighed  and  confidered ;  fird,  enquire  how  he  finds  his  Head, 
whether  it  be  free  from  Pain,  and  whether  he  has  no  Senfe  of 
Gravity  in  it.  Then  as  to  his  Sides,  and  Hypochondria,  afk  him 
whether  they  are  free  from  Pain  ;  the  Hypochondria,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  whether  they  are  affeeded  with  any  Uneafinefs,  or  Intu- 
mefcence,  or  Obliquity,  ( that  is,  whether  they  are  more  fwelled 
on  one  Side  than  the  other)  or  Fulnefs  ;  whether]  there  be  a 
Pain  of  the  Side,  and  that  Pain  be  attended  with  a  Cough, 
Gripes,  or  Uneafinefs  of  the  Belly. 

If  any  of  thefe  Symptoms  affeit  the  Hypochondria,  the  mod 
proper  Remedy  is  a  laxative  Clyder,  and  let  the  Patient  drink 
boiled  Hydromel  pretty  hot  ;  examine  alfo  whether  the  Patient 
be  fubjedt  to  faint  when  he  rifes  up,  and  whether  he  refpires 
without  Difficulty.  The  Stools  alfo  are  to  be  regarded ;  and 
Notice  taken  if  they  are  remarkably  tindfured  with  a  black 
Colour,  or  are  fincere,  as  in  a  State  of  Health  ;  obferve  alfo, 
whether  there  be  an  Exacerbation  of  the  Fever  on  the  third 
Day. 

After  confidering  whatever  happens  on  the  three  fird  Days  in 
thefe  Didempers,  there  are  other  Things  that  mud  come  under 
Examination.  Thus,  if  the  fourth  Day  produce  any  of  the 
fame  Symptoms  as  the  third*  the  Cafe  is  attended  with 
Danger. 

As  to  the  Signs,  black  Stools  prognodicate  Death  ;  but  fuch 
as  are  like  thofe  of  Perfons  in  Health,  if  they  appear  every  Day 
the  fame,  are  Signs  of  Recovery. 

If  a  Stool  cannot  be  procured  by  a  Suppofitory,  and  never- 
thelefs  Refpiration  is  eafy,  but  the  Patient  faints  when  he  fits 
up,  or  lies  in  Bed,  and  this  happens  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Fe¬ 
ver,  a  Delirium  is  to  be  expedted,  whether  the  Patient  be  a 
Man,  or  a  Woman,  that  is  thus  affedted. 

The  Hands  alfo  are  to  be  obferved  ;  for  if  they  tremble,  an 
Haemorrhage  from  the  Nofe  may  be  expedted. 

Infpedt  Jikewife  the  Nodrils,  and  obferve  whether  the  Breath 
paffes  equally  free  through  both ;  and  if  much  of  it  paffes 
through  the  Nofe,  Convulfions  ufually  follow  ;  in  which  Cafe 
Death  is  to  be  expedted-;  and  it  is  of  Importance  to  a  Phyfici¬ 
an  to  make  fure  Prognoftics. 

If  a  Fever  happens  in  the  Winter,  attended  with  Roughnefs 
of  the  Tongue,  and  a  Delirium,  though  there  is  a  Remiffion  of 
the  Difeafe,  the  Patient  is  however  to  be  kept  extremely  low, 
and  to  be  juft  fupported  with  Water,  and  Hydromel,  and  Cre- 
mor  of  Ptifan  (%vXo<V) ;  for  there  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on  the 
Remiffion  of  fuch  Fevers,  becaufe  Signs  of  this  Nature  fhew  the 
Patient  to  be  in  a  hazardous  State.  When  you  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  Things,  make  Predictions,  if  you  pleafe, 
always,  however,  with  great  CircumfpeCtion. 

In  Fevers,  if  there  appears  any  formidable  Symptom  on  the 
fifth  Day,  or  there  happens  a  fudden  Diarrhoea,  or  Fainting,  or 
Lofs  of  Voice,  or  Convulfions,  or  Hickups,  which  render  the 
Patient  extremely  reftlefs  ;  if  a  Sweat  breaks  out  about  the  up¬ 
per  Lip,  the  Forehead,  and  the  Part  of  the  Neck  behind  the 
Head  ;  the  Perfons  who  labour  under  thefe  Symptoms,  die 
in  a  very  fliort  Time,  as  it  were,  afthmatic 

Thofe  who  in  Fevers  are  affedled  with  Tubercles  on  their 
Legs  {o-Mtea.  <pv(ut\u$M)  which  continue  a  long  Time  without 
Maturation,  the  Fever  dill  perfevering ;  and  who  are  moreover 
feized  with  a  Suffocation  in  the  Throat  ( m\y ^  h  ipoipvyy, t)  no 
Tumor  appearing  about  that  Part,  and  the  Tubercles  dill 
remaining  crude  (*«<  a&QH)  are  ufually  feized  with  an  He¬ 
morrhage  from  the  Nofe,  which  if  it  be  copious  prognofti- 
cates  a  Solution  of  the  Difeafe  ;  if  not,  that  it  will  be  of  long 
Duration ;  and  the  lefs  the  Haemorrhage,  the  Didemper  will  be 
worfe,  and  longer  in  Proportion.  If  the  Patient  is  tolerably 
eafy,  with  refpedt  to  other  Things,  he  may  expedt  Pains  about 


his  Feet.  But  ifPainfeizes  the  Foot;  and  grows  Excefllv’?,  ani 
is  attended  with  Inflammation,  which  remains  without  Refo- 
lution,  the  Pain,  by  Degrees,  will  penetrate  to  the  Neck,  the 
Clavicle,  the  Shoulder,  the  Bread,  and  the  Hip,  (<£f0§o»)  whence 
this  lad  mud  neceffarily  be  aft'eCted  with  Tubercles  ;  if  thefe 
difappear,  and  the  Hands  are  contracted,  or  unfteady,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  foon  grows  convulfed  and  delirious  ;  Puftules 
alfo,  and  red  Spots  (igv6ii[ietlet)  appear  upon  his  Eye- brows,  the 
Eye-lids  fwell,  and  approach  each  other,  a  dry  Inflammation 
fucceeds,  the  Eye  fwells  extremely,  and  now  the  Delirium  in- 
creafes  exceedingly  ;  the  Night,  however,  produces  an  Exacer-r 
bation  of  the  Delirium,  more  than  the  Day.  An  unequal 
Number  of  Days  favours  the  Production  of  the  Symptoms  a- 
bove-mentioned,  more  than  one  that  is  equal  ;  but  whenever 
they  appear,  they  are  alike  of  bad  Prefage. 

If  you  intend  to  purge  fuch  Patients  at  the  Beginning,  it 
mud  be  done  before  the  fifth  Day,  provided  a  Murmuring  is 
perceived  in  the  Intedines,  otherwife  omit  it.  But  if  there  is 
a  Murmuring,  and  the  Excrements  are  bilious,  purge  gently 
with  Scammony  ;  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Treatment,  abftain,  as 
much  as  the  Cafe  will  permit,  from  Liquors,  and  Sorbitions* 
till  after  the  fourteenth  Day,  and  the  Fever  begins  to  remit, 
for  this  Method  will  promote  the  Cure. 

In  a  Fever,  if  there  be  a  Failure  of  the  Voice  about  the  four¬ 
teenth  Day,  it  portends  no  quick  Solution  nor  Deliverance  to 
the  Patient,  but  the  long  Continuance  of  the  Diforder  ;  if  it 
happens  precifely  on  the  fourteenth  Day,  dill  the  longer  will 
the  Difeafe  prevail. 

If  the  Patient  in  a  Fever  on  the  fourth  Day,  finds  fome 
Difficulty  in  fpeaking,  and  has  thin  bilious  Stools,  he  ufually  falls! 
into  a  Delirium. 

It  is  alfo  of  Importance  to  confider  the  Confequences  of  many 
Things  which  occur. 

a  In  acute  Difeafes,  which  happen  in  Summer  and  Autumn; 
a  fudden  Difcharge  of  a  few  Drops  of  Blood  (from  the  Nofe) 
indicates  a  great  Refiftance  (o-vnovia.)  and  Inflammation  of  the 
Veffels,  and  the  Appearance  of  a  thin  Urine  the  next  Day; 
And  if  the  Patient  be  in  the  Vigour  of  his  Age,  inured  to  Ex- 
ercife,  carnous,  or  of  a  Conftitution  inclined  to  Melancholy,  or 
his  Hands  (hake  with  Drinking,  you  may  fafely  prognodicate  a 
Delirium  or  Convulfions,  which,  if  they  happen  on  even  Days; 
are  the  more  favourable,  but,  on  critical  Days,  are  pernicious;, 
unlefs  the  Patient  is  relieved  by  a  copious  Haemorrhage  from 
the  Nofe,  or  the  haemorrhoidal  Veins  ;  or  by  a  Suppuration^ 
Tranflation  of  the  morbific  Matter,  critical  Tumor,  or  Painsi 
about  the  Hypochondria,  Tefticles  or  Legs  ;  for  a  Solution  of 
thefe,  paves  the  Way  to  Expectoration,  and  the  Difcharge  of  a 
thick,  fmooth,  and  white  Urine. 

In  a  Fever,  attended  with  Hickups, ,  let  the  Patient  take  the 
Juice  of  Silphium,  and  wild  Carrot,  beat  up  with  Oxymel  ; 
and  give  him  Galbanum  in  Honey,  with  Cummin,  by  Way  of 
Lambitive  ;  after  thefe,  he  may  be  allowed  drained  Juice  of 
Ptifan.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Patient  cannot  efcape,  unlefs  he  is 
relieved  by  critical  Sweats,  regular  Sleep,  and  the  Difcharge  of 
a  thick  and  acrid  Urine,  except  the  Difeafe  terminates  in  an 
Abfcefs.  An  Eclegma  may  be  prepared  of  Pine- nut  Kernels, 
and  Myrrh  ;  and  let  the  Sick  drink  very  little  Oxymel ;  but, 
if  he  be  very  thirfty,  give  him  Barley-water. 

In  a  Peripneumony,  or  Pleurify,  we  are  to  confider  whether 
they  are  attended  with  an  acute  Fever;  whether  the  Pain  lies 
in  one  or  both  Sides ;  whether  the  Patient  labours  for  Breath  ; 
whether  there  be  a  Cough,  and  of  what  Kind  the  Spit,  whether 
reddifh,  livid,  thin,  frothy,  florid,  or  in  any  RefpeCt  different 
from  what  ufually  happens  in  fuch  Cafes.  The  Patients  are  to’ 
be  treated  after  the  following  Method  : 

If  the  Pain  verges  towards  the  Clavicle,  or  the  Bread,  or 
Arm,  open  the  inner  Vein  of  the  Arm,  on  the  Side  where  the 
Pain  lies,  and  take  away  as  much  Blood  as  the  Habit  of  Body* 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  together  with  the  Age  and  Complexion 
of  the  Perfon  will  permit  ;  and  the  more  plentifully,  and  with 
the  greater  Confidence,  if  the  Pain  be  acute,  even  to  the  Faint¬ 
ing  of  the  Patient.  After  this,  let  a  Clyder  be  given. 

But  if  the  Pain  is  fituated  under  the  Thorax,  and  is  very  in- 
tenfe,  exhibit  a  Purge.  Whilft  it  works,  give  nothing  ;  but 
when  the  Medicine  has  finilhed  its  Operation,  let  the  Patient 
take  fome  Oxymel.  Purge  on  the  fourth  Day  ;  but  the  three 
fird  Days  make  Ufe  of  Clyfters,  and  then,  if  thefe  give  no  Re¬ 
lief,  purge  gently  ;  after  this,  let  due  Care  be  taken  of  the 
Patient,  till  the  Fever  difappears,  and  the  feventh  D>ay  is  ar¬ 
rived.  If  then  the  Danger  appears  to  be  over,  proceed  thus  : 
Fird,  exhibit  a  little  Juice  of  Ptifan,  mixed  with  Honey.  Af¬ 
terwards,  if  the  Spit  comes  up  with  Eafe,  Refpiration  is  eafy, 
and  the  Pain  of  the  Side  is  no  longer  fenfible,  give  a  fomewhat 
larger  Quantity,  made  a  little  thicker,  twice  in  a  Day. 

If  the  Difeafe  be  more  obftinate,  the  Drink  mud  be  lefs  in 
Quantity,  with  a  little  forbile  Food  ;  that  is,  the  Juice  of 
Ptifan  prepared  thin,  and  given  but  once  in  a  Day,  and  that  at 
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*  The  following  Obfervations  are  extremely  juft. 
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the  Time  when  it  is  at  the  beft,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
Urine.  But  in  thefe  Diftempers,  forbile  hood  is  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  till  a  ConcotSlion  is  manifeft  in  the  Urine  and  Spit.  And 
if  the  Patient  has  been  purged  much,  his  Diet  mull  be  the  thin¬ 
ner,  and  the  lefs  in  Quantity,  for  he  will  not  be  able  to  fleep, 
becaufe  of  the  Inanition  of  the  VefTels,  nor  digeft  as  he  would 
otherwife,  nor  have  Strength  to  fuftain  the  Shock  of  the  Crifis. 
But  when  Crudities  are  brought  to  a  Colliquation,  and  what 
refills  ( Nature )  is  expelled,  nothing  will  afterwards  interfere 
with  a  more  plentiful  Ufe  of  thefe.  Now  the  Spit  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  to  be  conco£led,  when  it  is  like  Pus,  and  the  Urine,  when 
it  depofites  a  reddilh  Sediment  like  (the  Meal  of)  Vetches. 

In  other  Pains  of  the  Sides,  it  is  proper  enough  to  apply 
warm  Fomentations  and  Cerates,  and  to  anoint  the  Legs  and 
Loins  with  warm  Oil  or  Fat ;  but  on  the  Hypochondria  lay  a 
Cataplafm  of  Linfeed,  that  may  extend  as  far  as  the  Breaft. 

A  Peripneumony,  in  its  Vigour,  admits  of  no  Relief,  with¬ 
out  a  Difcharge  by  Expectoration,  and  is  dangerous,  if  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  a  Difcharge  of  thin  and 
acrid  Urine,  with  Sweats  about  the  Neck  and  Head  ;  for  thefe 
are  fatal,  as  proceeding  from  a  Suffocation,  and  the  Strength 
and  Fury  of  the  prevailing  Diftemper,  unlefs  when  there  is  a 
plentiful  Difcharge  of  thick  Urine,  or  a  concocted  Matter  is 
expectorated  ;  for  if  any  Thing  of  this  Kind  happens,  there  is  a 
Solution  of  the  Difeafe. 

An  Eclegma  for  the  Peripneumony  is  prepared  of  Pine  nut 
Kernels,  and  Galbanum  with  Attic  Honey.  For  a  Pleurify,  in 
the  Beginning,  when  the  Pain  is  urgent,  boil  Southernwood, 
Pepper,  and  black  Hellebore  in  Oxymel,  and  give  the  Patient. 
A  Decoction  of  Panax  in  Oxymel,  ftrained  and  drank, 

is  good  in  Affections  of  the  Liver,  and  Pains  about  the  Dia¬ 
phragm.  Give  what  is  intended  to  operate  by  Stool  or  Urine 
in  Wine  and  Honey  ;  but  it  may  fometimes  be  advifeable  to 
give  Cathartics,  with  a  plentiful  Draught  of  diluted  Hydro- 
mel. 

When  a  Dyfentery  ceafes,  it  is  fucceeded  by  an  Abfcefs,  or 
fome  Sort  of  Tumor,  unlefs  it  terminates  in  a  Fever,  or  in 
Sweats,  whilft  the  Urine  is  thick,  white,  and  fmooth  ;  or  it 
may  end  in  a  Tertian,  or  in  a  Varix,  or  fix  upon  the  Tefticle, 
or  Legs,  or  the  Hip. 

In  a  bilious  Fever  the  Acceffion  of  the  Jaundice,  with  a  Shi¬ 
vering  before  the  feventh  Day,  gives  a  Solution  to  the  Difeafe  ; 
but  if  it  comes  out  of  Seafon,  and  without  a  Rigour,  it  is  fatal. 

Convulfions  about  the  Loins,  and  a  Stagnation  of  the  Blood 
on  Account  of  a  Redundance  of  melancholy  Humours,  when¬ 
ever  they  happen,  are  folved  by  Phlebotomy.  But  when  the 
Body  is  drawn  vehemently  forwards  by  convulfive  Contractions 
of  the  Mufcles,  and  Sweats  are  raifed  about  the  Neck  and  Face; 
the  Violence  of  the  Pain  ftimulating,  and  fhrivelling  the  Pfoas 
Mufcles,  b  which  being  confiderably  thick,  fuftain  the  Spine  of 
the  Back,  in  that  Part  where  the  largeft  Nerves  take  their  Rife, 
and  are  extended  to  the  Feet,  unlefs  the  Patient  be  feized  with 
a  Fever,  and  a  Sleep,  and  then  makes  a  well  concoCted  Urine, 
and  falls  into  critical  Sweats,  let  him  drink  generous  Cretic 
Wines,  and  eat  boiled  Meal.  Anoint  him  alfo  with  emollient 
Cerates,  and  bathe  his  Legs  in  a  Tub  of  warm  Water,  and 
afterwards  wrap  them  up  in  Cloths  as  far  as  the  Feet,  and  in 
like  Manner  cover  the  Arms  down  to  the  Fingers.  Lay  alfo  a 
warm  Skin,  fpread  with  Fat  and  Cerate,  over  the  Loins,  large 
enough  to  reach  from  the  Neck  to  the  Haunches,  and  to  come 
over  before.  Fomentations  alfo  with  Bladders  may  be  ufed  at 
Intervals,  with  Affufions  of  warm  Water,  after  which  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  being  well  wrapt  up  in  Linnen,  is  to  be  laid  to  reft. 

Beware  of  too  much  Purging ;  but  if  \he  Belly  has  been 
coftive  for  a  confiderable  Time,  ufe  a  Suppofitory ;  and  if  this 
anfwers  the  Purpofe,  it  relieves  the  Patient  ;  if  not,  let  him 
drink  fragrant  Wine  medicated  with  the  bruifed  Root  of  Bryony 
and  wild  Carrot  in  the  Morning  falling,  before  Affufions  of 
Water;  and  after  thefe,  let  him  immediately  eat  heartily  of 
boiled  Meal  warm,  drinking  afterwards  at  Pleafure  Wine  well 
tempered.  If  this  Method  anfwers  the  Intention,  it  is  well;  if 
not,  Danger  may  be  prognofticated. 

All  Difeafes  admit  of  a  Solution,  either  by  the  Mouth,  or 
the  Belly,  or  the  urinary  Glands,  or  fome  other  EmunClory ; 
but  all  critical  Difcharges  are  accompanied  with  Sweats. 

In  Cafe  a  Rheum  defcends  from  the  Head,  Hellebore  is  the 
proper  Remedy  ;  but  to  fuch  as  labour  under  an  Abfcels,  a 
Rupture  of  a  Veffel,  the  ill  EffeCls  of  Intemperance,  or  who, 
from  fome  other  powerful  Caufe,  are  affeiled  with  a  Suppura¬ 
tion,  Hellebore  is  by  no  Means  to  be  given  ;  for  it  can  do  no 
Good,  and  if  the  Patient  be  worfe,  is  fure  to  bear  the  Blame. 
But  if  the  Body  be  languifliing,  or  there  be  a  Pain  in  the 
Head,  or  a  Stuffing  of  the  Ears  and  Noftrils,  or  a  Spitting, 
or  a  Heavinefs  of  the  Knees,  or  the  Body  fmell  more  than 
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ufual,  you  may  prefcribe  it,  provided  that  none  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Symptoms  proceeds  from  Excels  of  Drinking,  or 
Venery,  from  Sorrow,  Cares,  or  Want  of  Sleep;  if  any  of 
thefe  are  in  Fault,  the  Method  of  Cure  muft  be  fuited  to  th* 
Caufe.  -  ? 

Pains  in  the  Sides,  Back,  Loins,  and  Hips,  and  whatever 
manifeftly  caufe  a  painful  Refpiration,  are  fometimes  the  Effedls 
of  Travelling ;  though  fometimes  alfo  the  Pains  in  the  Loins 
and  Hips  proceed  from  a  Crapula  ( Overloading  the  Stomach )  or 
flatulent  Food  :  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  Dyfury  ;  now  all 
thefe  together  with  a  Stuffing  of  the  Head,  and  a  Hoarfenefs 
are  often  caufed  by  Fatigue  in  travelling. 

Many  Signs  worthy  of  Notice  arife  from  the  Method  of 
Diet,  according  as  a  Perfon  deviates  from  that  which  has  been 
habitual  to  him.  If  any  one  makes  a  Dinner,  who  never  ufed 
to  dine,  his  Belly  fwells  confiderably,  and  a  Sleepinefs,  together 
with  a  Senfe  of  Fulnefs,  opprefs  him  ;  and  if  befides  he  flips  as 
ufual,  he  finds  his  Belly  difordered.  Such  Perfons  would  do  well 
to  fleep  immediately  after  Bathing,  and  when  they  rife,  to 
walk  gently  for  a  confiderable  Time  ;  if  by  thefe  Means  Stools 
are  procured,  let  him  make  a  Supper,  and  drink  a  little  Wine, 
but  not  much  diluted.  But  if  there  are  no  Stools,  the  beft 
Way  is  to  anoint  the  Body  with  warm  Oil  ;  and  in  Cafe  of 
Thirft,  to  drink  a  little  white,  or  fweet  Wine  diluted,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  to  betake  themfelves  to  Reft,  where,  if 
they  cannot  fleep,  let  them  continue  at  Reft  longer.  In  other 
Refpedts,  let  fuch  a  Diet  be  diredled  as  is  proper  for  a  Crapula. 

As  to  Drinks,  thofe  which  are  watery  are  flow  of  Paffage, 
and  gather  round,  and  float  about  the  Hypochondria,  not  readily 
paffing  off  by  Urine.  Whoever  fills  himfelf  with  fuch  Liquors 
cannot  be  quick  at  the  Difpatch  of  any  Work  that  requires 
great  Efforts,  Strength,  or  Agility  of  Body.  In  fuch  a  Cafe, 
the  beft  Way  in  general  is  to  be  ftill,  and  reft,  till  fuch  Fluids 
are  concodled  together  with  the  Food.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ftronger,  or  more  auftere  Sorts  of  Drink  caufe  Palpitations  in 
the  Body,  and  Pulfations  in  the  Head.  Thofe  who  are  dilbr- 
dered  by  fuch  an  Excefs  are  relieved  by  Sleep,  and  fupping  fome 
fuch  warm  Liquor,  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  Palate. 

Failing  is  bad  for  the  Head-ach  and  Crapula.  Thofe  who 
eat  but  once  in  a  Day  grow  weak  ;  their  Urine  is  hot,  from 
an  unnatural  Exinanition  of  the  Veffels ;  there  is  a  Saltnefs  and 
Bitternefs  in  their  Mouth  ;  they  tremble  when  they  are  about 
any  Work,  the  temporal  Arteries  are  diftended  ;  nor  can  they 
digeft  their  Supper  fo  well  as  if  they  had  dined.  c  It  will  be  pro¬ 
per  for  fuch  to  drink  lefs  than  ufual,  and  to  eat  Maza  made 
pretty  liquid,  inftead  of  Bread,  and  among  their  Greens  to  ufe 
Docks,  or  Mallows,  or  Ptifan,  hulled  Barley,  or  Beet.  At 
Table,,  let  them  after  Eating  drink  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
Wine  well  diluted,  and  after  Supper  take  a  gentle  Walk,  till 
a  Secretion  being  made,  they  have  Occafion  to  evacuate  by  U- 
rine  :  Let  them  feed  alfo  on  boiled  Fifti. 

Foods  alfo  evidently  manifeft  their  Qualities  by  their  Effedls : 
Thus  Garlick  generates  Flatulencies,  and  Heat  in  the  Tho¬ 
rax,  caufes  Heavinefs  of  the  Head,  and  Anxiety,  and,  if  there 
happens  to  be  any  habitual  Pain,  it  will  not  fail  to  increafe  it. 
But  it  provokes  Urine,  which  is  a  good  Quality ;  it  is  beft 
eaten  before  a  premeditated  hard  Drinking  or  Debauch. 

Cheefe  breeds  Flatulencies,  and  is  aftringent ;  it  dries  the 
Food,  is  a  crude  and  undigeftible  Sort  of  Aliment,  and  very  bad 
for  fuch  to  eat  who  have  filled  themfelves  with  Drink. 

Pulfe  of  all  Sorts  is  flatulent,  whether  raw  or  boiled,  or  fried, 
whether  macerated  or  green ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  eaten 
without  other  Food.  Every  Kind  has  its  peculiar  Faults. 

Chich-peafe,  whether  raw,  or  baked,  generate  Flatulencies, 
and  caufe  Pain. 

Lentils  unhufked  are  aftringent,  and  caufe  violent  ‘and  fre¬ 
quent  Contractions  of  the  Heart  Lupines  are  the  moft 

harmlefs  of  this  Clafs. 

Silphium,  both  the  Plant  and  Juice,  is  very  quick  in  paffing 
through  the  Body  with  fome,  but  very  flow  in  others  who  are 
not  ufed  to  it,  and  breeds  what  they  call  Dry  Choler ,  efpecially 
if  it  be  eaten  with  Cheefe  or  Beef.  For  Beef  exafperates  me¬ 
lancholy  Aftedtions,  becaufe  it  is  infuperable  by  the  digeftive 
Organs,  and  not  eafy  to  be  diffolved  by  the  Aftion  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  But  thefe  Inconveniencies  are  beft  avoided  by  thorough* 
ly  boiling  it,  and  eating  it  ftale. 

Goats-flefh,  befides  that  it  has  all  the  Faults  of  Beef,  is  more 
fubjedl  to  breed  Crudities,  Flatulencies,  Erudlations,  and  Cho¬ 
ler.  That  which  is  moft  fragrant,  firm,  and  is  grateful  to 
the  Palate,  is  the  beft,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
eaten  cold.  On  the  Contrary,  what  is  difagreeable,  rank,  and 
hard,  is  the  worft,  efpecially  if  frefh  killed.  It  is  beft  alfo 
in  Summer,  and  woril  in  Autumn. 


b  The  Commentators  and  Interpreters  have  conjured  up  a  Difficulty,  where  there  appears  to  be  none.  They  feem  to  think  the  Word 
vpm&uv  fhould  be  wrote  og, which  they  deiive  from  The  Extremity  of  the  Os  Sacrum.  In  my  Opinion,  Hippocrates  exprefles  very 

plainly  the  Pfoas  Mufcles,  for  which JfuXtHr feem s  a  very  proper  Name,  becaufe  of  their  Vicinity  to  the  Kidnies,  Ureters,  and  Bladder,  the 
Organs  employed  about  the  Secretion,  and  Expulfion  of  the  (agor)  Urine. 

c  This  is  a  very  judicious  Obfcrvation.  It  is  certain  that  the  Juices  after  Falling  contrail  an  Alcalefcence,  for  Want  of  being-  diluted  with 
frelh  Chyle ;  and  hence  the  Symptoms  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in  this  Place. 


Swines- 
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Swines-fleth  is  bad  when  eaten  either  too  raw-,  or  over  done, 
for  then  it  is  fubje<fl  to  breed  Choler,  and  create  Uneafinefs. 
Sows-flefh  is  however  the  moft  excellent  of  all  others,  and 
of  this  the  choiceft  is  what  is  neither  extremely  fat  nor  lean, 
nor  of  the  Age  of  an  old  Vidlim,  and  it  is  beft  when  eaten 
without  the  Skin,  and  fomewhat  cold. 

In  a  dry  Cholera  I^J  the  Belly  is  inflated,  and  a 

Murmuring  in  the  Inteftines  is  perceived  ;  the  Sides  and  Loins 
are  in  Pain,  and  nothing  pafl'es  by  Stool,  but  the  Patient  is  in- 
tirely  coftive. 

In  this  Diforder  beware  of  giving  an  Emetic,  but  let  your 
Care  be  to  difeharge  the  Belly  of  its  Contents  downwards.  For 
this  End  as  fpeedily  as  may  be,  adminifter  a  warm  Clyfter,  ren¬ 
dered  as  emollient  as  pofiable,  by  an  Admixture  of  Fat,  and, 
after  w'ell  anointing  the  Patient,  condudl  him  into  a  plentiful 
Bath  of  hot  Water,  and  placing  him  in  the  Solium  [o-xa'p*. j] 
pour  the  Water  on  him  by  Degrees.  During  this  Treatment 
in  the  Bath,  if  he  can  have  the  Benefit  of  a  Stool,  there  is  a 
Solution  of  the  Difeafe.  Sleep  alfo  will  do  him  Good,  and 
Drinking  of  thin  old  Wine,  not  mixed  with  Water.  Give 
him  alfo  Oil  that  he  may  reft,  have  a  Stool,  and  fo  get  quit  of 
his  Diftemper  ;  but  keep  him  from  all  Sorts  of  Food.  If  the 
Pain  does  not  remit,  let  him  drink  Affes-Milk  till  it  purge  him. 
If  the  Excrements  are  liquid  and  bilious,  and  the  Patient  is  af- 
fi idled  with  Gripes,  Vomiting,  and  Fainting,  the  beft  Way 
is  to  enjoin  a  ftridl  Reft,  and  to  exhibit  Hydromel,  foasnot 
to  return  it  by  Vomit. 

Of  Dropfies  there  are  two  Kinds  ;  the  firft,  which  comes 
under  the  Flefh  [uirurxgxlhovi]  when  it  once  attacks,  is  incura¬ 
ble  ;  the  other  is  attended  with  Flatulencies,  and  the  Patient 
is  very  fortunate  if  he  gets  a  Cure,  which  mult  be  attempted 
principally  by  hard  Labour,  Fomentations,  and  Temperance. 
Let  him  eat  dry  and  acrid  Food,  which  will  not  only  caufe  him  to 
make  Plenty  of  Urine,  but  alfo  ftrengthen  him  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure.  If  he  is  afflidted  with  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  it 
be  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  he  in  the  Vigour  of  his  Age,  and 
in  his  full  Strength,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  fome  Blood  from 
the  Arm.  Afterwards  let  him  eat  hot  Bread  dipt  in  Black 
Wine  and  Oil,  and  drink  as  little  as  poffible,  but  ufe  hard  La¬ 
bour  and  Exercife,  and  eat  well  fed  Swines-flefh,  boiled  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  fupport  himfelf  under 
his  fatiguing  Walks,  which  ought  to  be  againft  Places  of  fteep 
Afcent. 

Such  as  have  the  lower  Belly  hot,  are  fubjedt  to  (harp  and  irre¬ 
gular  Stools,  and  to  a  Colliquation ;  if  their  Strength  be  firm, 
they  ought  to  have  a  Dofe  of  white  Hellebore,  in  order  to  make 
a  Revulfion,  but  if  weak,  the  Juice  of  Sitanean 
Wheat  is  to  be  given,  made  thick  and  then  cooled,  or  elfe 
Gruel  of  Lentils,  or  Bread  baked  in  the  Embers  [eyxgvfiug]  or 
Fifh,  which  muft  be  boiled  for  one  that  is  feverifh,  but  roafted 
for  others.  Black  Wine  alfo  is  to  be  given  to  one  that  has  no 
Fever,  otherwife  Water  in  which  have  been  macerated  Med¬ 
lars,  or  Myrtle- Berries,  as  Quinces,  or  Services,  or  Dates,  or 
the  Fruit  of  the  Wild  Vine.  If  the  Patient  be  affedled  with 
Gripes,  without  a  Fever,  let  him  drink  Cows-milk  warm,  a 
fmall  Quantity  at  firft,  and  increafed  every  Time  afterwards  ; 
or  take  Linfeed,  and  the  Meal  of  roafted  Wheat,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  Beans,  firft  ftripped  of  their  bitter  Hulks,  grind  thefe,  ma¬ 
cerate  them,  and  give  the  Mixture  to  drink  ;  let  him  alfo  eat 
Eggs  half  roafted,  the  fineft  Wheat-flour  [<rsp<Ww;]  Millet,  and 
Alica  boiled  in  Milk.  Thefe  are  to  be  eaten  cold,  af¬ 

ter  they  are  boiled  ;  and  other  Meats  and  Drinks  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  the  above-mentioned  are  to  be  ufed. 

With  Refpedl  to  Regimen,  it  is  a  Point  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance  to  watch  and  obferve  the  proper  Seafons  for  giving  Ali¬ 
ment  in  acute  and  chronical  Cafes ;  and  for  this  Purpofe  to  re¬ 
mark  the  Intenfions,  and  Remiffions  of  Fevers,  that  you  may 
find,  and  improve,  the  Opportunities  when  Food  is  by  no 
Means  proper,  and  when  it  may  fafely  be  offered,  and  to  know 
at  what  Time  the  Difeafe  is  fartheft  from  its  greateft  Degree  of 
Exacerbation. 

Have  Regard  alfo  to  Perfons  affe&ed  with  an  Head-ach,  whe¬ 
ther  it  proceeds  from  Exercife,  as  Running,  Travelling,  Hunt¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  unfeafonable  Labour,  or  Venereal  Commerce. 
Obferve  alfo  the  State  of  the  Ill-coloured,  the  Hoarfe,  thofe 
who  are  affedled  withDiforders  of  the  Spleen,  thofe  whofe  Blood 
is  deficient,  the  Afthmatic,  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  a  dry 
Cough,  or  Thirft,  or  Flatulencies,  or  Stagnations  of  the  Blood. 
Such  as  have  their  Hypochondria,  Sides,  or  Back  diftended,  or 
are  benumbed  or  dim-fighted,  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  Noife 
in  the  Ears,  or  an  Incontinence  of  Urine,  or  the  Jaundice; 
thofe  whofe  Stools  are  crude,  who  labour  under  copious  Hsemor- 
rhages  from  the  Nofe,  or  haemorrhoidal  Veins,  or  are  molefted 
with  Inflations,  or  fuffer  vehement  and  intolerable  Pains,  from 
which  they  can  by  no  Means  free  themfelves.  None  of  thefe 
above-mentioned  Patients  are  to  be  purged  ;  for  Purging  would 
be  dangerous,  and  can  do  no  Good  ;  befides,  it  prevents  a  Crifis, 
and  deprives  Nature  of  the  Means  of  aflifting  herfelf.  But  if  it  be 
proper  to  bleed  in  any  of  thefe  Cafes,  firft  render  the  Belly  firm, 
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and  then  proceed  to  takeaway  Blood,  to  enjoin  Abftinence,  and 
to  forbid  Wine  ;  the  Cure  is  to  be  profecuted  afterwards  by  a 
convenient  Regimen  of  Diet,  and  moift  Fomentations.  But  if 
the  Patient  appears  to  be  coftive,  relax  the  Belly  with  a  gentle 
Clyfter  ;  or  if  you  think  Purging  neceffary,  you  may  with 
Safety  effedl  it  upwards  with  Hellebore,  but  preferibe  Pursing 
downwards  in  none  of  thefe  Cafes. 

But  the  beft  Way  is  to  treat  fuch  Patients  with  Diuretics, 
and  Diaphoretics,  and  to  order  them  Walking  and  Fridtion, 
though  but  gentle,  left  the  Habit  fhould  become  more  denfe  ; 
and  if  they  lie  in  Bed,  let  others  rub  them. 

If  the  Diftemper  affedls  the  Thorax  above  the  Diaphragm,  the 
moft  proper  Pofture  for  the  Patient  is  to  fit  upright,  and  to  re¬ 
cline  as  little  as  poffible,  till  his  Strength  is  increafed  ;  and  while 
he  fits,  let  him  be  well  rubbed  with  Plenty  of  warm  Oil  for  a 
confiderable  Time  together. 

But  if  the  Pain  lies  in  the  Belly  below  the  Diaphragm,  the 
beft  Situation  is  Lying  along,  without  moving  the  Body  at  all, 
except  by  Friaion. 

Difeafes  of  the  lower  Belly  which  have  their  proper  Solution 
by  Urine  and  Sweat,  if  they  are  moderately  moveable,  are 
fpontaneoufly  folved  when  flight  ;  but  the  more  confiderable 
are  of  pernicious  Confequence  ;  for  the  Patients  either  die,  or 
fall  into  fome  other  Diftemper  before  they  recover  their  Health. 
But  Difeafes  bf  this  Kind  generally  fix  themfelves  upon  fome 
particular  Part. 

A  Potion  for  a  DroPsy. 

Take  three  Cantharides,  and  pulling  off  their  Heads,,  Feet* 
and  Wings,  bruife  the  Bodies  in  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Water, 
and  give  it  the  Patient  to  drink.  When  the  Medicine  begins  to 
operate,  let  him  ufe  an  Embrocation  of  warm  Water.  He  is 
to  drink  it  fading,  being  firft  anointed,  and  let  him  eat  hot 
Bread  and  Oil. 

To  flop  an  Haemorrhage. 

Wet  fome  Wool  with  the  Juice  of  the  Fig,  and  apply  it  to  the 
Artery  on  thelnfide  of  the  Nofe,  or  put  fome  Runnet  intorted  in¬ 
to  the  Noftrils,  or  thruft  up  Calcitis  with  your  Finger,  compreff- 
ing  the  Cartilages  of  the  Nofe  on  the  Outfide.  Loofen  the  Belly 
alfo  with  Affes  Milk  boiled,  and  let  the  Head  be  fhaved,  and 
Refrigerants  afterwards  be  applied  to  it,  if  the  Seafon  be  hot. 

Sefamoides  purgeth  upwards,  if  the  Weight  of  a  Dram 
and  half  of  it  bruifed  be  taken  in  Oxymel.  It  is  alfo  mixed 
with  the  Hellebores,  fo  as  to  be  a  Third  of  the  Compofition^ 
which  by  that  Means  is  rendered  lefs  fuffocating. 

The  Suture  for  a  Trichosis. 

Take  a  Needle  which  hath  an  Eye,  and  thruft  the  Point 
through  the  upper  acuminated  and  tenfe  Part  of  the  Eye-lid; 
downwards,  and  repafs  it  from  the  inner  Part  upwards,  then 
fattening  the  extended  Thread  upon  the  Place  with  a  Knot,  let 
it  reft  till  it  falls  off.  If  this  be  fufficient,  it  is  well ;  if  not5 
the  fame  Operation  muft  be  repeated. 

In  like  Manner  are  the  Haemorrhoids  be  treated,  that  is,  by 
palling  through  them  a  Needle  with  a  very  thick  Thread  made 
of  greafy  Wool,  and  faftening  it  with  a  Knot,  the  Largenefs 
of  which  will  contribute  to  the  Cure  ;  and  when  they  are  thus 
compreffed,  apply  a  Suppurative  ;  but  ufe  no  Embrocation  till 
they  fall  off;  however,  let  one  remain  always.  When  the  Pa¬ 
tient  has  recovered  Strength,  purge  him  with  Hellebore,  and 
let  him  ufe  Exercife  and  Sweating.  The  firft  of  thefe  fhould 
be  a  great  deal  of  Friclion  in  the  Morning  ;  but  let  him  avoid 
Running,  Drunkennefs,  and  all  acrimonious  Food,  except  Ori¬ 
ganum.  Let  him  vomit  once  in  feven  Days,  or  three  Times  in 
a  Month,  for  by  thefe  Means  he  will  acquire  an  excellent  Ha¬ 
bit  of  Body.  Let  his  Wine  be  yellow  (deep-coloured)  auftere, 
diluted,  and  little  in  Quantity. 

For  Perfons  affedled  with  Internal  Suppurations. 

Cut  the  Bulb  of  Squills,  and  boil  them  in  Water,  and  when 
they  are  very  well  done,  throw  away  the  Liquor,  and  add  a  fe- 
cond  Water,  in  which  boil  them  over  again,  till  they  appear 
thoroughly  boiled,  and  are  foft  to  the  Touch.  This  done, 
bruife  and  mafh  them,  and  mix  therewith  Cummin,  roafted 
white  Sefamums,  and  new  Almonds,  reduce  thefe  to  a  proper 
Confiftence  with  Honey,  and  give  them  as  a  Lambitive,  and 
after  this  a  Draught  of  fweet  Wine.  For  forbile  Food  let 
them  take  the  Meafure  of  a  fmall  Acetabulum  [|  of  a  Pint, 
h-xio-xton]  of  white  Poppy  [>?W]  bruifed,  and  macerate  and  boil 
it  in  Water  wherein  fetanious  Meal  has  been  waftied,  and  then 
fweetening  the  fame  with  Honey,  let  him  take  it  warm,  and  fo 
pafs  the  Day  ;  after  which,  with  due  Confederation  of  what 
may  enfue,  give  him  his  Supper. 

For  a  Dysentery. 

Take  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Beans  cleanfed,  and  twelve 
Sprigs  of  Maddar  bruifed,  and  boil  them  together,  and  with 
fomething  oily  make  it  into  an  Eclegma,  and  give  it  the  Patient. 

For 
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For  the  Eyes, 

Take  Spodium  [<wo^?]  wa(h  it,  and  afterwards  work  it  Well 
like  a  dry  Mafs  of  Meal  ;  then  levigate  and  moiften  it  with  the 
auftere  Juice  of  bitter  unripe  Grapes  ;  let  it  dry  in  the  Sun,  and 
as  there  is  Occafion  moiften  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  of  the  Con- 
fiftence  of  an  Ointment.  When  it  is  grown  dry,  levigate  it, 
then  apply  it  to  the  Eyes,  and  fprinkle  it  in  their  Corners. 

For  moift  Eyes. 

Take  of  Ebony  one  Dram,  of  burnt  Brafs  one  Dram  and 
half ;  lev i crate  them  on  a  Stone,  and  add  half  a  Dram  of  oaf- 
fron  ;  thefe  being  all  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder,  pour  on  it  half 
a  Pint  of  Attic  fweet  Wine,  and  after  it  has  been  expofed  to 
the  Sun,  cover  Jt,  and  when  it  is  digefted,  ufe  it. 

For  Pains  of  the  Eyes. 

Take  of  Calcitis  one  Dram,  Grapes  when  a  Third  of  the 
Juice  is  exprefled,  Myrrh  and  Saffron  bruifed,  and  mixing 
them  with  Muft,  digeft  them  in  the  Sun,  and  therewith  anoint 
the  affe&ed  Parts.  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  Copper  Veflel. 

To  know  the  Strangulation  of  theUTERus  (Hijierics). 

Pinch  the  Patient  with  two  Fingers,  and  if  there  is  any  Sign 
of  Senfation,  it  is  a  Strangulation;  if  none,  it  is  a  Convulfion. 

For  the  Dropsy. 

Give  the  Quantity  of  a  round  Attic  Acetabulum  (tawrxov)  of 
Meconium  ( Petty  Spurge)  for  a  Dole.  Take  of  the  Scoria  of 
Brafs  as  much  as  will  cover  the  Breadth  of  three  Probes,  give 
it  a  Confiftence  with  fetanian  Meal,  and  having  levigated  it, 
exhibit  it  in  the  Form  of  Pills.  They  purge  Water  by  Stool, 
and  clear  the  Belly  of  Excrements.  Drop  the  Juice  of  Ti- 
thymallus  dpon  dried  Figs,  feven  Drops  on  a  Fig,  and  fet  them 
afide  in  a  new  Veflel  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Patient,  to  the  Pur- 
pofe  aforefaid,  to  whom  they  muft  be  given  juft  before  his  Meals. 
Bruife  alfo  petty  Spurge  ancf  put  Water  to  it  ;  then, 

after  {training  it,  make  it  up  with  Meal,  wet  with  Honey,  into 
a  Cake,  which  bake,  and  give  your  hydropical  Patients  to  eat, 
who  are  to  drink  after  it  fweet  Wine  diluted,  or  Hydromel 
likewife  diluted.  But  gather  the  Meconium  that  comes  away 
with  the  Excrements,  and  lay  it  afide  carefully. 

ALCALISATIO.  Alcalifation.  It  imports  the  Impregnat¬ 
ing  any  Thing  with  an  alcaline  Salt,  as  Spirit  of  Wine. 

ALCANCALI.  An  Antidote ,  fo  called  in  Italian.  It  is  of 
good  Ufe  in  burning  Fevers,  fimple  and  doubleTertians,  and  in 
continued  Fevers,  the  Lipyria,  Semitertian,  and,  in  a  Word, 
every  feverifh  Diforder,  and  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Citrine,  Chebule,  and  Indian  Myrabolans,  each  Sort 
feven  Drams ;  of  Purflane-feeds  and  purple  Violets,  each 
an  Ounce  and  half ;  of  Beleric  and  Emblic  Myrobalans* 
each  one  Dram  feven  Grains  ;  ofMaftich,  one  Dram  one 
Scruple  ;  of  Oxyphoenicum  (interpreted  by  the  Commen¬ 
tator  Tamarindi )  three  Ounces;  of  wild  Colocynthis,  Her- 
moda&yls,  each  two  Drams  four  Grains  ;  of  Gaffia  Fiftula 
cleanfed,  four  Ounces.  Then  take  of  Violets,  an  Ounce 
and  half,  and  two  Pints  of  Water,  and  let  them  boil  to  a 
Third  ;  {train  it  thro’  a  Bag,  and  put  the  Caflia  Fiftula 
and  the  Tamarinds  into  the  Liquor,  work  them  well  with 
your  Hands,  and,  after  {training  all  the  Juice  through  a 
Bag,  let  the  Liquor  ftand.  After  this  take  another  Portion 
of  fuch  Liquor,  and  put  in  it  of  Sugar  one  Pound  and  half, 
and  let  them  boil  to  the  Thicknefs  of  Honey  ;  add  to  them 
the  Liquor  of  the  Caflia  Fiftula  and  the  Tamarinds,  and  let 
all  boil  together  to  the  Thicknefs  of  Honey.  Laftly  add  to 
this  all  the  above-mentioned  Ingredients  well  bruifed.  The 
Dofe  is  three  Drams  in  warm  Water  ;  or  you  may  give  two 
or  three  Scruples  in  an  Infufion  of  Rhubarb  warm,  or  in 
Rofe- water,  faffing.  Myrepfus ,  Sett.  I.  Cap.  24, 

ALCANNA.  A  Plant  thus  diftinguiftied  : 

Alcanna ,  Offic.  Ligujlrum  Indicurn  feu  Alcanna  Manithondi, 
Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  6.  65.  Ligujlri fpecies  2.  Alcanna  didia , 
Bont.  143.  Ligujlrum  Orientate,  five  Cyprus  Diofcoridis  &  Pli- 
nii.  Park.  Theat.  1447.  Raii  Hift  2.  1603.  Ligujlrum  dEgyp- 
tiacum  latijolium  &  angujlifolium ,  C.  B.  Pin.  476.  Ligujlrum 
/Egyptium,  Cyprus  Gracorum ,  Elhanne  Arabian ,  J.  B.  I.  541, 
Chab.  41.  Ligujlri  fpecies ,  Comm.  Flor.  Mai.  161 .  Baccife- 
ra  Indica  baccis  oblongis  in  umbellcs  formam  difpofitis ,  Raii  Hift.  2. 
1634.  Eastern  Privet.  Dale. 

This  is  the  Kentia  of  the  Turks  and  Moors.  The  Leaf, 
when  reduced  to  a  yellow  Powder,  is  ufed  for  a  Cofmetic  by  the 
Natives  ;  namely,  by  the  Men  to  dye  their  Beards  red,  and  by 
Women  to  dye  their  Nails  of  the  fame  Colour  ;  in  order  to 
which  they  make  it  into  a  Sort  of  Pafte,  with  Juice  of  Lemons. 
Its  medicinal  Virtues  are  Emmenagogue  and  Hyfteric,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  ufed  in  the  Eaftern  Countries,  to  caufe  Abortion, 
and  touring  away  dead  Children.  Geoffroy. 

The  Account  Diofcorides  gives  of  this  Plant,  which  he  calls 
Cyprus ,  is  as  follows  : 

The  Cyprus  is  a  Tree,  the  Leaves  on  whofe  Branches  are  like 
thofc  of  the  Olive,  but  broader,  fofter,  and  greener.  The 
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Flowers  afe  white,  mofly,  and  fcented  ;  the  Seed  black  like 
that  of  the  Elder-tree.  The  faireft  grows  about  Afcalon  and 
Canopus. 

The  Leaves  have  an  aftringent  Quality,  by  which  they  heal 
Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  being  chewed  therein,  and  are  good  for 
Carbuncles,  and  other  fiery  Inflammations,  if  applied  in  a  Ca- 
taplafm.  The  Decodlion  of  them  is  ufed  to  wafh  Burns.  The 
Leaves  bruifed,  and  moiftened  with  the  Juice  of  Dyers  Weed 
(r^y 0i»)  turn  the  Hair  of  a  yellow  Colour.  The  Flowers,  bruifed 
in  Vinegar,  and  applied  to  the  Forehead,  eafe  the  Pains  of  the 
Head. 

The  Cyprine  Ointment ,  which  is  prepared  of  the  Flowers,  has 
the  Virtue  of  warming  and  mollifying  the  Nerves,  and  is  fweet- 
fcented,  being  a  Compofition  of  Simples  of  a  hot  and  fiery  Quali¬ 
ty.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  I .  C.  124. 

The  Cyprus  is  a  Tree  in  Egypt,  that  has  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  Ziziphus,  Seed  like  Coriander,  and  a  white  fcented  Flower. 
They  boil  this  laft  in  Oil,  artd  exprefs  what  they  call  the 
Cyprus  ( an  Oil  )  which  is  fold  in  Quantities  of  five  Pound 
(Pretium  ei  in.  Libras  quinque).  The  beft,  in  Point  of  Fragran- 
cy,  comes  from  Canopica  on  the  Banks  of  the  Nile,  the  next 
in  Goodnefs  from  Afcalon  in  Judea,  and  the  third  from  the  Ifle 
of  Cyprus.  Some  fay  it  is  the  fame  Tree  which  they  call  in 
Italy  Ligujlrum.  Pliny ,  L.  12.  C.  24. 

Pliny  has  the  fame  Virtues  of  Diofcorides,  and  adds  that  the 
Leaves  are  applied  to  the  Stomach  when  difordered,  and  their 
Juice  to  the  Uterus  in  Hyfterics  ;  that  the  frefh  Leaves  chewed 
heal  running  Ulcers  in  the  Head  as  well  as  in  the  Mouth,  a 
Collection  of  Humours*  and  Condylomata.  The  Flowers  burnt 
in  a  crude  earthen  Pot,  cure  Nomae,  and  putrid  Ulcers,  either 
ufed  alone,  or  with  Honey.  The  Smell  of  the  Flowers  provokes 
Sleep.  Pliny ,  L,  23.  C.  4. 

ALCANNA  alfo  fignifies  the  fame  as  Icthyocolla ,  Ifinglaf. 
Johnfon. 

ALCAOL.  Rulandus,  and  from  him  Johnfon,  interpret 
this  Lac  Acetofum  five  Mercurius.  By  Lac  Acetofum ,  I  fuppofe 
they  mean  the  Lac  Philofophorum ,  or  Solvent  for  the  Preparation 
of  the  Philofophers  Stone. 

ALCAR.  "AXxa§.  Galen  explains  this  by  Bo«9 Help, 
AJfJlance.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  Remedy.  Foefius. 

ALCAR  A.  A  Cucurbit.  Rulandus. 

ALCE.  The  Elk. 

This  is  a  wild  Beaft,  furniflied  with  Horns,  as  big  as  a 
Horfe,  it  is  bearded  and  covered  with  long  Hairs  from  the  Top 
of  the  Head  to  the  Shoulders  ;  its  Colour  is  commonly  grey* 
or  whitilh  ;  the  Head  is  very  large,  its  Eyes  fparkling,  its  Lips 
are  large  and  thick,  its  Teeth  are  moderate,  its  Ears  are  long 
and  large,  its  Horns  are  branched  like  thofe  of  a  Fallow  Deer, 
weighing  at  leaft:  twelve  Pounds  the  two,  which  Horns  they  lofe 
yearly ;  the  Female  has  none  at  all,  its  Belly  is  as  large  as  that  of 
a  Cow,  its  Tail  is  very  little,  its  Legs  are  long  and  (lender,  its 
Feet  are  black,  its  Hoofs  divided  like  thofe  of  an  Ox  ;  the  Flefh  is 
very  hard,  the  Back  is  covered  with  Hairs  like  the  fine  grey 
Hairs  of  a  Moufe  ;  this  Animal  is  found  in  Poland,  in  Prufiia, 
in  Sweden,  in  Norway,  and  Canada ;  it  is  timorous  and  calls 
itfelf  into  the  Water  when  they  hunt  it,  but  it  is  very  ftrong, 
his  Luft  is  like  that  of  the  Stag.  It  is  fubjeCt  to  the  Epilepfy, 
and  they  relate  that,  when  it  is  in  a  Fit,  it  cures  itfelf  by  rub¬ 
bing  its  Ears  with  the  Hoof  of  its  hind  left  Leg  :  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  they  efteem  the  hind  left  Leg  in  Medicine  much  more 
than  the  right.  Its  Hoof  is  in  Ufe,  called  Ungula  Aids ,  it  fhould 
be  chofen  weighty,  compact,  fmooth,  bright,  and  black  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil. 

They  ufe  the  Hoof  of  an  Elk  as  a  Cure  for  the  Epilepfy  taken 
internally  ;  they  hang  a  little  Piece  at  the  Neck,  and  they 
make  of  it  Rings  to  wear  on  the  Finger  for  the  fame  Diftem- 
per,  but  thefe  Amulets  produce  no  Effect. 

The  other  Feet  of  Elks  are  as  good  as  the  left  hind  Foot, 
for  the  Effedl  proceeds  only  from  the  volatile  Salt  of  which  there 
is  as  much  in  one  as  the  other.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Some  People  eat  the  Fle{h  as  Venifon.  The  Nerves  are  ufed 
againft  the  Cramp,  by  binding  the  affected  Part  with  them. 
Pomet. 

ALCE  A.  A  Plant  of  the  Mallow  Kind,  thus  called  by 
Authors  : 

’AMI*,  Diofcoridis.  Alcea ,  Offic.  Alcea  vulgaris ,  J.  B.  2. 
953.  Raii  Hift.  1.  604.  Synop.  3.  252.  Dill.  Cat.  Giffi  144* 
Alcea  vulgaris  major ,  C.  B.  Pin.  316.  Alcea  vulgaris  five  MaL 
va  verbenacea ,  Park.  Theat.  301.  Alcea  vulgaris ,  Mer.  Pin. 
3.  Merc,  Bot.  17.  Phyt.  Brit.  3.  Alcea  vulgaris  major  fore  ex 
rubro  rofeo,  Tourn.  Inft.  97.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  270.  Hift.  Oxon. 
2.527.  Malva  verbenacea,  Ger.  785.  Emac.  5731.  Ver¬ 
vain-Mallow.  Dale. 

Alcea  is  a  Kind  of  Wild  Mallows,  with  Leaves  deeply  cut 
like  thofe  of  Vervain  (^a;  fiorduvs)  and  three  or  four  Stalks 
covered  with  a  Rind  much  like  Hemp.  It  bears  a  fmall  Flower 
like  a  Rofe.  The  Roots  are  white,  broad,  five  or  fix  in  Num¬ 
ber,  and  near  a  Cubit  in  Length.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap* 
164. 

This  is  a  Species  of  Mallow,  and  differs  from  the  Common, 
in  having  its  Stalks  more  hairy,  and  growing  more  eredt ;  the 

lower 
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lower  Leaves  are  fmaller  anil  roundifh,  cut  in  about  the  Edges', 
and  growing  on  long  Foot-ftalks  ;  the  higher  they  grow,  the 
Foot-italics  are  the  lhorter.  The  upper  Leaves  are  cut  into 
five  deep  Lacinix  or  Segments,  the  Flowers  are  larger,  paler, 
and  not  ftriated  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mallow,  The  Cheefe- 
like  Seed-veiTel  is  larger  and  blacker ;  the  Root  is  hard  and 
woody,  fpreading  in  the  Ground. 

It  grows  in  the  Hedges,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and 
through  the  greateft  Part  of  Summer. 

The  Roots  drank  in  Wine  or  Water  cure  the  Dyfentery  and 
Ruptures.  Diofc.  L.  3.  C.  164. 

Alcea  is  a  Species  of  Wild  Mallows  ;  drank  in  Wine,  efpe- 
cially  the  Root,  it  cures  the  Dyfentery,  and  Corrofions  of  the 
Inteftines.  Panlus  JEgineta ,  L,  7.  C.  3.  . 

Alcea  is  a  good  Digeftive,  is  emollient,  and  flops  Bleeding, 
It  is  ufed  in  Clyfters,  and  Fomentations,  and  is  taken  at  the 
Mouth  alfo  to  correct  the  Acrimony  of  Urine.  Lemery  de 
Drogues. 

It  is  of  the  Number  of  Emollients,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in 
Plaifters.  It  is  in  great  Vogue  among  Empirics  for  Dimnefs 
of  Sight,  and  a  Decodtion  of  it  cures  the  Gripes.  It  is  a  very 
proper  Remedy  for  all  Pains  attended  with  Heat.  Dale. 

Miller  enumerates  the  eight  following  Species: 

1.  Alcea  vulgaris  major ,  jlore  ex  rubro-rofeo ,  C.  B.  P.  316. 
Greater  Vervain-mallow,  with  a  Rofe-coloured  Flower. 

2.  Alcea  vulgaris  major ,  Jlore  candidiore ,  C.  B.  P.  316. 
Greater  Vervain-mallow,  with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Alcea  folio  rotundo  laciniato,  C.  B.  P.  31 6.  Vervain- 
mallow,  with  a  round  cut  Leaf. 

4.  Alcea  tenuifolia  crifpa,  J.  B.  II.  1067.  Narrow-curled 
leaved  Vervain-mallow. 

5.  Alcea  Cannabina ,  C.  B.  P.  31 6.  Hemp-leaved  Mal¬ 
low. 

6.  Alcea  Afra  frutefeens ,  grojfularia  folio  fore  parvo  rubro , 
Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  African  fhrubby  Vervain-mallow,  with 
Goofeberry  Leaves,  and  fmall  red  Flowers. 

7.  Alcea  Africana  arbor efeens  malvce  folio  hirfuto ,  fore  parvo 
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s  jt“es’ and  are  “  to  *■» 

“f  Y  VhineiH.fre  fuch  Lovers  of  thefe  Birds- 
iielts,  that  it  is  almoft  incredible  what  Quantities  are  font  ta 

Pequin,  the  Capital  of  China.  They  are  ufually  valued  at  fifty 
Tabers  the  Hundred,  which  is  about  fix  hundred  Livres  or  fif¬ 
ty  ounds  of  our  Money.  Thefe  Nefts  were  formerly  little 
nown,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  vVere  made  of  the  Froth 

0  t  ic  Sea  ;  but  fince  the  People  of  Siam  have  introduced  them 
they  are  become  very  common. 

ALCHACHIL.  A  Name  for  Rofemary.  Dale.  1 

ALCHARFFH,  or  AlecharitH.  fjukkflvcr.  John- 
Jon.  Cafellus.  J 

ALCHEMIA,  or  Alch  ymia.  Alchemy.  It  imports  that 

C) ran cn  of  Chymiftry,  which  relates  particularly  to  the  Tranf- 
mutation  of  Metals.  The  Arabic  Particle  Al  added  to  it  by 
ay  o  Eminence,  diflinguifhes  it  from  vulgar  Chymiftry. 

1  JTas  C(Jmmon  for  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  Excellence  of 
any  1  hing  by  representing  it  as  more  particularly  belonging  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  Thus  the  Mountains  of  God,  are  only  Moun¬ 
tains  eminently  high  5  and  the  Rivers  of  God,  are  Rivers  of  great 
epth  and  Breadth.  In  like  Manner  I  fhould  fufpea  Alchemy  to 
ignify  the  Chymiftry  of  God,  as  Alla  is  the  Arabian  Name  for 
the  Supreme  Being.  See  Ch  y  m  i  a  .  Sfie  A  L . 

The  Egyptian  Melilot. 

.  Melilotus  Jlchmelcch  vocata,  J.  B.  Melilotus  AZgyp- 

taca.  Park.  Melilotus  Cnrmrullc  • .  o  t> 


purpurea ,  Till.  African  Tree-like  Vervain-mallow,  with 
hairy  Mallow- leaves  and  final!  purple  Flowers. 

8.  Alcea  Afra  frutefeens,  grojfularia  folio  ampliore,  unguibus  fo¬ 
rum  atro-rubentibus ,  Acft.  Phil.  African  fhrubby  "Vervain- 
mallow,  with  larger  Goofeberry  Leaves,  and  dark-red  Spots  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Flowers. 

Alcea  Indica. 

It  has  a  large  pentapetalous  Flower,  and  a  pretty  big  feminal 
Veflei,  divided  into  five  Cells  containing  Kidney-like  Seeds. 

Bainla  Mofchata ,  Offic.  Alcea  five  Bamia  Mofchata  /. Egyp - 
tiaca,  Breyn.  Prod.  1.  2.  Alcea  /Egyptia  Mofchata,  Park.  Theat. 
301.  Alcea  Mgyptiaca  villofa ,  C.  B.  Pin.  317.  Raii  Hift.  2*. 
2066.^  Bamia ,  Belmufcus  Honor io  Bello,  Chab.  302.  Althea 
AEgyptiaca  Mofchata  Abel  Mofch  clidla,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  533.  Abel 
Mofch  vulgo ,  Herm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  25.  Mofch,  id  eft,  Ba- 
mia  Mofchata,  Alp.  Exot.  197.  Ketmia  /Egyptiaca  femine 
Mofchata,  Toutn.  Inft.  100.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  272.  Mosch- 
Seed.  . 

It  grows  in  Egypt.  The  Seeds  are  ufed,  which  are  of  a 
Jmutty  Colour,  Kidney- like,  and  of  a  very  fragrant  Smell  like 
Mufk.  The  Egyptians  dry  them  flightly,  and  mix  the  Powder 
in  their  Coffee,  to  make  it  more  effectual  for  the  ftren°‘thenini>' 
cf  their  Head,  Stomach*  and  Heart.  We  ufe  it  in  Fumiga¬ 
tions.  Dale.  s 

ALCEBRIS  VIVUM.  The  fame  as  Sulphur  Vivum.  Rua 
*  Jandus,  who  alfo  calls  it  Alkeric,  Anerit,  and  Ane- 

3tIC. 

Audiors^DO*  ThC  Klng'S  Fljler'  A  BIrd  thusdiftinguifhed  by 

'  Ifpida,  Offic.  Aldr.  Ornith.  3.  518.  Gefn.  de  Avib.  <13. 
Jonf.  de  Avib.  I07.  Ifpida ,  an  veterum  Halcyon?  Will.  Or- 
mth.  10,  Ran  Ornith  146,  Ejufd.  Synop.  A.  48.  Ifpida * 
Alley on fuviatihs,  vulgo  Pifcator  Regis,  Charlt.  Exer.  ill.  Al- 
cedo,  Schrod.  5.314.  Halcedo  tnuta,  Bellon.  des  Oyfe,  219. 

It  is  a  little  Sea-bird,  fomewhat  like  a  Quail,  of  different 
Colours,  as  blue,  purple,  red,  or  yellow  ;  its  Beak  is  long  and 
fmall,  of  a  yellow.fh  Colour  ;  they  build  their  Nefts  among 
Reeds, _  or  upon  Rocks  on  the  Shore  ;  it  lives  upon  fmall  Fifh* 
it  lays  its  Eggs  in  Winter  when  the  Weather  is  ferene  They 
pretend  that  it  is  a  happy  Omen  of  calm  and  fair  Weather  * 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt. 

This  Bird  dried,  and  hanged  to  Childrens  Necks  preferves 
them  from  the  Epilepfy,  but  a  more  certain  Effea  is’to  be  nro 
duced  by  giving  a  Scruple  every  Day  in  Powder  at  the  Mouths 
in  Betony- water.  -  * 

The  white  dried  Nefts  of  Birds  which  the  People  of  Siam  and 
other  Travellers  bring  into  France,  are  thofe  of  the  Indian  Kind’s 
rithers,  and  principally  of  thofe  which  breed  on  the  Coafts  nf 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambia.  Their  Nefts  are  in  the  Shape  of 
round  Bowls,  their  Subftance  is  of  a  white  Froth  which  thev 
dilcharge  from  their  Bills  when  they  are  going  to  breed  and 
WU.ch  hardens  by  the  Heat  nf  the  Su„;  the  Taft!  of  Skeftt 


tiaca.  Park.  Melilotus  Corniculis  reflexis  minor,  C.  B. 

1  he  Plant  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  Ground,  being  fmall/  and 
gently  creeping,  feldom  or  never  raffing  itfelf  in  Height.  Its 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Trefoil,  only  leffer.  The.  Flowers 
are  lmall  copious,  long,  growing  in  Clufters,  of  the  Colour  of 
baftron,  fweet- fcented,  from  whence  are  produced  fmall  oblique 
Pods,  containing  a  minute  round  Seed,  of  a  blackifh  Colour, 
inclining  to  red,  not  quite  void  of  Smell,  and  of  a  bitterifti 
aftringent  Tafte.  Rail  Hif.  Plant. 

• ALCH!™-  Dieatrum  Chymicum,  Vol.  <.  we  meet 

with  this  Word.  It  would  be  much  more  eafy  to  tranferibe  the 
Explanation^ of  if  from  the  Book  quoted  above,  as  Caftellus 
-as  done,  thah  to  underftafid  what  the  Author  means.  If  it 

N Hill  l  k  ‘h0U,d  fcm  to  f‘Snify  th«  I'ower  in 

|N  ALCHIMIIf  A  Co4rri,''"l0n  and  are  tfflcted. 

AEGHIMILLA.  A  Plant. thus  called* 

Alchimilla,  Offic.  Ger.  802.  Emac.  949.  Raii  Hift  T  208 

Synop.  66  Alchimilla  vulgaris,  C.  B.  319.  Tourn.  Inft*.  5oS\ 

_.°erp'  P  ‘  0  2'  ^at>  d7*  Alchimilla  major  vulga- 

ns.  Park.  538.  Alchimilla  perennis  viridis  major,  foliis  ex  lute  a 
Oxon.  2  P„  umisfml  hLufjl 

2.  3981.  Chab.  172.  Lady  s  Mantle.  Dale. 

frnTh?ELeDeSOf  Ladie1sMantle’  Upon  their  firft  Springing  up1 
m  tie  Root,  are  plaited  or  folded  together,  of  a  whitifti 

green  Colour,  covered  with  a  fhort  fine  Down,  having  eight 
Corners,  and  when  fpread  open,  in  Shape  fomething  like  Mal- 
but  much  neater  and  more  elegantly  fefrated  about  the 
Edges  ,  the  StalM  are  weak,  feldom  ftanding  upright,  fome¬ 
what  hairy,  and  cloathed  with  the  like  Leaves,  but  fmaller,  and 
having  fhorter  I  oot-ftalb,  bearing  at  the  Tops  Clufters  of  green- 

the  Middle’  °f>f#iht  LeaVCS,  a.Piece’  with  }'ellow  Stamina  in 
the  Middle,  each  Flower  producing  two  fmall  Seeds.  The  Root 

Fibres^  tTfCk’  °f  a  bJ.ack, Colour  on  the  Outfide,  with  many 

Jhn  fV  It,growsT1IVMeado^  and  Fafture  Grounds,  but  rarely 
about  London.  It  flowers  in  May.  ^ 

PIjIegm»  arid  Oil,  and  a  fhodefate 

Quantity  of  Salt.  Lemery  de  Drogues 

The  Leaves  are  chiefly  ufed.  This'  Plant  is  reckoned  among 
the  principal  vulnerary  ones,  being  drying  and  binding,  incraf- 
atmg  and  confolidating,  and  of  great  Force  to  flop  inward 
Bleeding,  the_  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Menfes,  and  the  Fluor 
Albus;  and  is  frequently  preferred  in  Wound-drinks,  and 
J.  raumatic  Apozems,  and  for  Ruptures  of  all  Kinds.  The 
Leaves,  outwardly  applied,  are  commended  for  lank,  flagging 
Breafts  to  bring  them  to  a  greater  Firmnefs,  and  a  fmaller 
Compafs.  Miller,  Bot.  Off.  Boerhaave. 

Umvy  adds,  that  it  is  deterfive  and  aftringent,  it  ferves  iri 
a  Deco^ion  for  Soreneft  of  the  Lungs.  Lemery  de  Drogues . 

1  he  Species  of  this  Herb  are  :  ® 

1.  Alchimilla  vulgaris.  C.  B.  Common  Ladies  Mantle. 

2.  Akhimilla  Alptna,  pubefceris,  minor.  H.  R.  Par.  The  leffer 

woolly  Ladies  Mantle.  eJlef 

3.  Alchimilla  Alptna.  quinqutfilia  filh  fubtu;  argentm.  T'ourn. 

The  Alpine  five-leaved  Ladies  Mantle,  with  the  under  Part  of 

the  Leaves  white. 

4.  Akhimilla  minor.  Mor.  Hort.  Reg.  Blef.  The  leffer  La¬ 
dies  Mantle. 

_  V  Alchimilla  Alpina  pentaphyllea  minima ,  lobis  fmlri Ptis,  Boet. 
Muf.  Par.  2.  18.  Leaft  five-leaved  Ladies  Mantle  of  the  Alps, 
with  fringed  Leaves, 

6.  Alchimilla  montana  minima.  Col.  Par.  1.  146.  Lea  fit 
Mountain  Ladies  Mantle*  commonly  called  Parfey  Breakflone. 

ppp  7. 4 
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,  7-  Alchimilla  fupina,  gramineo  folio ,  minor c  f  ore,  Tourn.  Low 
Grafs-leaved  Ladies  Mantle,  with  a  fmaller  Flower. 

8.  Alchimilla  erella ,  gramineo  folio ,  minor e  fore ,  Tourn.  Up¬ 
right  Grafs-leaved  Ladies  Mantle,  with  a  fmaller  Flower. 

p.  Alchimilla  gramineo  folio ,  majori  fore,  Tourn.  Grafs- 
leaved  Ladies  Mantle  with  a  larger  Flower. 

10.  Alchimilla  Hilaries  folio ,  ctf/ro?  forum  albo ,  Tourn.  La¬ 
dies  Mantle  with  a  Toad-flax  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower- cup. 

11.  Alchimilla  linarics  folio ,  calyce  forum  fubluteo ,  Tourn. 
Ladies  Mantle  with  a  Toad-flaxed  Leaf,  and  a  yellowifh 
Flower-cup. 

12.  Alchimilla  orientalis ,  linarics  folio  brevjfmo ,  rvz/yc*  forum 
ciho,  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Ladies  Mantle,  with  a  very  fhort 
T'oad-flaxed  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower-cup. 

13.  Alchimilla  Grcsca ,  &?// folio ,  calyce  forum  albido ,  Tourn. 
Cor.  Greek  Ladies  Mantle,  with  a  Glafs-wort  Leaf,  and  a 
whitifh  Flower- cup.  Miller  s  Dill,  and  &/$>/. 

ALCHITRAM,  or  Alchieram.  It  fignifies  Oil  of  Ju¬ 
niper  ;  or  Tar ;  or  prepared  Arfenic.  Rulandus. 

ALCHITRAN.  This  alfo  is  Oil  of  Juniper,  according  to 
Rulandus,  who  gives  it  another  Signification,  | Fex  Defilla - 
tionis,  I  fuppofe  he  means  the  Faeces  left  after  the  Diftillation 
of  fbme  Bodies.  In  this  Senfe,  it  feems  to  differ  from  Caput 
Mortuum,  as  this  is  dry,  whereas  Alchitran  is  moift,  or  fluid, 
in  fome  Degree.  Caftellus,  from  Libavius,  gives  it  another 
Signification,  and  fays  it  fignifies  a  Sort  of  Salt ;  he  derives  the 
Word  from  a  Pot ,  by  which  itfhould  be  Pot-afh. 

The  fame  Author  fays,  Alchytran  is  the  Name  of  a  Medi- 
tine  for  the  Teeth,  taken  Notice  of  by  Mefuae. 

ALCHITURA.  Tar.  Johnfon. 

ALCHOLLEA.  A  Sort  of  Food,  common  amongft  the 
Weftern  Moors :  It  is  made  of  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Camel’s  Flefh, 
but  chiefly  Beef,  which  they  cut  all  in  long  Slices,  fait  it  well, 
and  let  it  lie  twenty-four  Hours  in  the  Pickle.  Then  they  re¬ 
move  it  out  of  thofe  Tubs,  or  Jars,  into  others,  with  Water, 
and  when  it  has  lain  a  Night,  they  take  it  out,  and  put  it  on 
Ropes  in  the  Sun  and  Air  to  dry  ;  when  it  is  thoroughly  dried 
and  hard,  they  cut  it  into  Pieces  of  two  or  three  Inches  long, 
and  throw  it  into  a  Pan,  or  Cauldron,  which  is  ready  with 
boiling  Oil  and  Suet,  fufficient  to  hold  it,  where  it  boils  till  it 
be  very  clear  and  red,  if  one  cuts  it  ;  which  taken  out,  they 
fet  it  to  drain  :  When  all  is  thus  done,  it  ftands  till  cool,  and 
Jars  are  prepared  to  put  it  up  in,  pouring  the  Liquor  they  fried 
it  in  upon  it  ;  as  foon  as  it  is  thoroughly  cold,  they  flop  it  up 
clofe.  It  will  keep  two  Years  ;  it  will  be  hard,  and  thehardeft 
they  look  upon  to  be  beft  done.  This  they  difti  up  cold ;  fome- 
times  fried  with  Eggs  and  Garlick  j  fometimes  ftewed,  and  Le¬ 
mons  fqueezed  on  it.  It  is  very  good  any  Way,  either  hot  or 
cold.  Philof  Tranfadl. 

ALCHIMIA.  SeeALCHEMiA. 

ALCIBIADIUM.  It  is  a  Name  for  the  Echium,  which 
fee.  Blancard. 

ALCIMAD.  Antimony.  Rulandiis. 

ALCIOT.  The  fame  as  Achiotl,  which  fee. 

ALCOB.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Rulandus. 

ALCOCALUM.  The  Cinara ,  Artichoke.  Blancard 4 

ALCOEL.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Lac  Acetofum . 

ALCOFOL.  Antimony.  Cafellus  from  Rulandus ,  John¬ 
fon,  and  Dorneus. 

ALCOHOL,  or  rather  Al-Ka-hol ,  as  it  ought  to  be  wrote, 
is  an  Arabian  Word,  which  fignifies  a  fine  impalpable  Powder 
which  the  Women  of  the  Eaft  make  ufe  of  as  a  Kind  of  Fu- 
cus. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  fpeaking  of  the  Women  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  fays,  that  none  of  thefe  Ladies  take  themfelves  to  be  com- 
pleatly  drefTed,  till  they  have  tinged  the  Hair,  and  Edges  of 
their  Eye-Lids,  with  [Al-Ka-hol  ]  the  Powder  of  Lead- 
Ore.  Now  as  this  Operation  is  performed  by  dipping  firft  into 
the  Powder  a  fmall  wooden  Bodkin  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Quill, 
and  then  drawing  it  afterwards,  through  the  Eye-lids,  over 
the  Ball  of  the  Eye,  we  fhall  have  a  lively  Image  of  what  the 
Prophet  (Jer.  4.  30. J  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  renting  the 
Eyes  with  (Jw  Lead-Ore)  painting.  The  footy  Colour,  which 
is  in  this  Manner  communicated  to  the  Eyes,  is  thought  to  add 
a  wonderful  Gracefulnefs  to  Perfons  of  all  Complexions.  The 
Practice  of  it,  no  Doubt,  is  of  great  Antiquity  :  For  befide  the 
Inftance  already  taken  Notice  of,  we  find,  that  when  Jezebel 
is  faid  (2  Kings  9.  go.)  to  have  painted  her  Face,  the  original 
Words  are  iTU’y  TfDD  CDti’n  fe  adjufed  (or  fet  off)  her  Eyes 
with  the  Powder  of  Lead-Ore.  The  like  Ornament  was  made 
Ufe  of,  not  only  by  other  Eaftern  Nations,  but  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  alio,  as  appears  from  antient  Authors.  Among 
other  Things  relating  to  the  ^Egyptian  Women,  I  have  like- 
wife  feen  taken  out  of  the  Catacombs  at  Sakara  a  Joint  of  a 
common  Reed,  which  contained  one  of  the  Bodkins,  and  an 
Ounce,  or  more,  of  the  Powder  that  I  have  deferibed  ;  both  of 
them  agreeable  to  the  Fafhion  and  Cuftom  of  this  Time. 

This  ingenious  Gentleman  informs  us,  that  this  Word  is 
rendered  by  Golius  and  others,  Stibium ,  Antimonii  Species  ;  and 
fometimes  Collyrium.  The  Hebrew  Cahhol,  hah  the  fame 
Interpretation  j  and  the  Verb,  joined  with  IJTy  Ezek, 
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23.  40.  is  rendered,  thou  paintedf  thy  Eyes.  ?pD  (from  whence 
probably  the  Latin  Fucus )  is  taken  in  the  like  Signification,  be¬ 
ing  rendered  Antimonium,  Stibium,  quo  ad  tingenda  nigrore  ci¬ 
lia,  feu  ad  venuftandos  oculos,  peculiariter  utebantur,  color 
fubniger  ex  pulveribus  Stibii  confedlus.  Schindl.  Lex.  St.  Jerom 
likewife,  upon  thefe  Words,  Tpntf  TflDZl  If.  54-,  u.  which 
we  render  [I  will  lay)  thy  Stones  with  fair  Colours,  takes  Notice, 
quod  omnes  praeter  LXX.  fimiliter  tranftulerunt,  viz.  (Ster¬ 
na  m)  in  Stibio  lapides  tuos ,  in  limilitudinem  comptae  mulieris, 
quae  oculos  pingit  ftbio,  ut  pulchritudinem  fignificet  civitatis. 
iJID  therefore,  and  bfD  denoting  the  fame  mineral  Sub- 
ftance,  or  Collyrium,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  what  is  called 
to  this  Day  by  the  latter  of  thefe  Names  (which  is  a  rich  Lead- 
Ore,  pounded  into  an  impalpable  Powder)  was  the  Mineral 
which  they  always  made  Ufe  of. 

I  cannot  determine  whether  the  learned  Author  is  right  or 
not,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Powder  called  Alcahol ,  which  he  tells 
us  is  Black-Lead.  Other  Authors,  however,  inform  us,  that 
the  Powder  made  Ufe  of  by  the  Women,  to  let  off  the  Eyes, 
was  prepared  from  Antimony. 

But  we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  from  this  exceeding  fine 
Powder,  the  Word  Alcohol  has  been  borrowed,  and  applied  to 
any  other  Subftance  reduced  to  the  utmoft  Degree  of  Purity, 
and  from  which  all  impure  and  heterogeneous  Particles  have  been 
feparated. 

Hence  Spirit  of  Wine,  brought  by  Art  to  the  higheft  De¬ 
gree  of  Strength  and  Perfedlion,  is  alfo  called  Alcohol. 

As  Alcohol  therefore  is  the  molt  compleat,  and  perfedl  Off- 
fpring  of  vegetable  Fermentation,  I  fhall  in  this  Place  give  the 
intire  Procefs  by  which  it  is  produced  from  Boerhaave. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  Thing  of  greater  Antiquity  in  Natural 
Hiftory,  more  common  in  civil  Life,  or  more  frequent  in  Chy- 
miftry,  than  Fermentation  ;  fo  that  we  may  fairly  fay  with  the 
famous  Bellini,  all  Things  are  full  of  Ferments,  but  efpecially 
among  the  Chymifts.  Nay,  if  you  will  believe  Van  Helmont, 
the  Virtue  of  Ferments  alone  is  the  foie  Caufe  of  all  real  Tranf- 
mutations.  But  fuch  round  and  general  Affertions  confound 
the  Ideas  of  Things  ;  for  if  every  Mutation  be  owing  to  Fer¬ 
mentation,  then  Fermentation  will  be  as  general  a  Word  a$ 
Mutation,  by  which  Means,  the  true  Names  of  Things  are 
loft.  This  Confufion  has  been  complained  of  by  Men  of  the 
beft  Senfe,  who  have  long  defired  a  particular  Differtation  on 
this  Subject,  which  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  give. 

I.  By  the  Word  Fermentation ,  I  mean  that  inteftine  Motion 
excited  in  Vegetables,  by  which  they  are  changed  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  the  firft  Thing  which  arifes  from  them  in  Diftil¬ 
lation  is  an  acrid  Liquor,  mifcible  with  Water,  of  a  warm 
aromatic  Tafte,  inflammable  like  Oil,  thin,  and  volatile  ;  or 
elfe,  acrid,  acid,  extinguifhing  Fire  and  Flame,  thin,  and  lefs 
volatile. 

By  this  Definition,  the  Word  Fermentation  is  fo  limited,  as 
to  comprehend  all  that  occurs  in  a  true  Fermentation,  exclu- 
fively  of  every  Thing  to  which  it  cannot  be  properly,  though 
it  is  too  often  applied. 

In  every  Fermentation,  as  long  as  it  continues,  there  is  an 
inteftine  Motion  in  the  whole  Mafs,  and  every  Part  of  it.  I 
call  it  inteftine ,  becaufe  it  is  excited  chiefly  by  internal  Princi¬ 
ples,  which  are  inherent  in  the  Vegetable.  Some  Degree  of 
Heat,  I  confefs,  is  here  neceftary  j  but  this  would  not  excite  a 
true  Fermentation  in  the  Matter,  if  it  were  not  previoufly  of 
itlelf  difpofed  to  ferment.  For  if  you  take  Water,  Spirits, 
Oil,  or  Salts,  and  give  them  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat,  yet  you 
will  never  bring  them  to  a  Fermentation.  I  fay  farther,  that  * 
this  inteftine  Motion  can  only  be  excited  in  Vegetables,  for  hi¬ 
therto  we  have  met  with  no  Inftance  of  a  Fermentation  in 
Animals,  except  when  they  had  received  into  their  Bodies  ve¬ 
getable  Matter,  which  they  had  not  yet  affimilated  and  .tranf- 
formed  into  their  own  Nature.  As  for  Foflils,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  ever  I  obferved  in  them  any  Motions  tending  to 
Fermentation,  though  Authors  of  very  great  Repute  have 
made  no  Scruple  to  affert  it.  It  is  the  Office  of  Reafon  rightly 
to  diftinguim  between  Things,  and  therefore  I  was  obliged  to 
take  my  Definition  from  the  Effete,  becaufe  every  true  and 
perfedt  fermentation  terminates  in  a  Spirit,  or  an  Acid.  That 
we  may  put  an  End  at  laft  to  this  Confufion,  I  would  afk  the 
judicious  Chymifts,  whether  this  Adion  of  Vegetables,  which 
i  ave  thus  deferibed,  is  to  be  called  Fermentation  ?  Certainly, 
nonedifputes  it.  I  infift  then  to  know,  whether,  for  Diftinc- 
tmn  ake,  and  to  obey  the  Laws  of  Order,  we  ought  not  to 
call  all  thofe  Anions,  which  do  not  produce  the  Effedts  affigned, 
f  i|0r?e  °^er  Names  ?  I  think  Reafon  teaches  us  fo  to  do.  I 
p  11  then  make  a  wide  Diftindlion  between  Fermentation  and 
1  utrefadtion,  becaufe  this  latter,  though  it  be  alfo  an  inteftine 
Motion  in  Vegetables,  yet  for  its  ultimate  Effedt  generates 
putrid  Oils,  and  foetid,  alcaline,  volatile  Salts.  Putrefadtion 
of  the  Humours  of  Animals  is  alfo  a  proper  inteftine  Motion, 
but  then  it  never  produces  an  Acid,  or  an  inflammable  Spirit, 
but  phofphorical  Matter  only,  and  confequently  is  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  every  Kind  of  Fermentation  ;  for  I  cannot  allow  any 
Thing  to  come  under  this  Name,  which  does  not  generate  ei¬ 
ther  an  inflammable  Spirit,  or  an  Acid,  for  Fear  of  Confufion, 

In 
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In  a  Word,  none  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Effervefcences 
ought,  under  any  Pretence,  to  pafs  for  Fermentation,  though 
they  may  come  under  the  Title  of  inteftine  Motions,  and  may¬ 
be  often  obferved  even  in  pure,  vegetable  Subftances,  as  we 
fee  in  very  ftrong  Vinegar,  and  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt. 

II.  Every  fermented  vegetable  Liquor,  which  in  Diftillation 
firft  yields  a  Spirit  that  is  inflammable,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
Water,  I  fhall  diftinguifh  by  the  Name  of  Wine,  from  what¬ 
ever  vegetable  Matter  it  is  produced.  The  Word  will  bear 
this  Signification,  for  Tacitus,  with  great  Propriety  of  Speech 
in  the  Latin  Tongue,  fays,  that  the  Germans  made  Wine  of 
corrupted  Corn  [Malt].  All  fuch  fermented  Liquors  therefore, 
from  whatever  Vegetables  they  are  prepared,  I  fhall  call  iVine, 
without  any  Diftin&ion.  And  again,  every  vegetable  Liquor, 
fermented  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  in  the  firft  Diftillation  to  yield 
an  acid  Liquor  extinguifhing  Fire,  I  {hall  call  Vinegar ; 
whencefoever  derived.  Hence  the  whole  Effecft  of  a  perfe£t 
Fermentation,  will  be  the  Production  either  of  Wine  or  Vi¬ 
negar. 

III.  I  call  a  fermentable  Body  fuch  a  one,  as  by  the  ACtion 
deferibed,  N°  I.  may  be  fo  changed,  as  to  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Wine  or  Vinegar,  deferibed  N°  2.  But  as  this  was 
never  obferved  but  in  the  vegetable  Kingdom,  I  am  obliged  to 
allow  nothing  but  Vegetables  to  be  fermentable,  though  it  will 
hereafter  appear  that  they  are  not  all  fo. 

IV.  I  call  by  the  Name  of  Ferment ,  that  Body,  which  be¬ 
ing  intimately  mixed  with  the  fermentable  Vegetable,  N°  3. 
excites,  increafes,  and  promotes  the  Fermentation  deferibed, 
N°  1.  Hence  it  appears  at  firft  Sight,  that  all  fuch  Ferments 
belong  to  the  Clafs  of  Vegetables. 

V.  The  fermentable  Vegetables,  N°  3*  are  in  great  Variety. 
Thefe  therefore  are  to  be  diftributed  into  as  many  Claffes,  as 
they  require  different  Methods  of  Fermentation  ;  nor  can  we 
here,  with  any  Propriety,  admit  of  more  or  lefs.  Thus,  as 
we  muft  treat  Rye  in  one  Manner  to  produce  Wine  from  it, 
and  the  frefh  expreffed  Juice  of  Grapes  in  another  ;  fo  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  diftribute  thefe  two  Vegetables  into  diffe¬ 
rent  Claffes  :  On  the  contrary,  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats, 
require  the  very  fame  Management  as  Rye,  for  this  Purpofe  ; 
hence,  in  this  RefpeCt,  there  muft  be  no  Diftin&ion  made  be¬ 
twixt  thefe,  but  they  muft  all  be  referred  to  the  fame  Clafs. 
Mean  Time,  however,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  all  Ve¬ 
getables  are  not  difpofed  to  ferment ;  for  fuch  as  abound  with  a 
native,  alcaline  Salt,  or  are  eafily  changed  into  it,  are  unfit  for 
Fermentation,  but  incline  to  PutrefaCIion.  Of  tins'  I  was  con¬ 
vinced,  when  but  a  Novice  in  thefe  Matters,  by  Experiments  on 
Onions  and  Turneps,  having  in  vain  tried  to  extraCt  fuch  a 
Spirit  as  is  produced  by  Fermentation  as  a  Medicine  for  the 
Stone,  for  I  obtained  an  alcaline,  foetid,  volatile  Salt,  with  a 
Spirit  of  the  fame  Kind,  inftead  of  a  true  fermented  Spirit. 
Hence,  though  all  Fermentables  will  undergo  Putrefa&ion,  yet 
all  Putrefcibles  will  not  ferment.  In  Vegetables  therefore,  in  this 
Wefpect,  there  is  a  very  great  Difference* 

VI.  Thefe  Things  being  duly  confidered,  we  refer  to  the  firft 
Clafs  of  Fermentables  all  thofe  Seeds  of  Vegetables,  which  when 
ripe  and  dry,  are  reducible  by  Trituration  to  a  fine  Powder, 
called  Meal,  and  not  to  an  oily  Pafte.  Hither  alfo  I  refer  thofe 
Seeds,  which  though  they  abound  with  a  pinguious  Oil,  yet 
may  be  fo  changed  by  Art,  as  to  be  converted  into  a  Meal  of  a 
lefs  oleous  Quality.  Thefe  farinaceous  Fermentables  require 
a  threefold  Subdivifion. 

1.  The  firft  comprehends  ripe  Seeds  of  culmiferous,  grami- 
nifolious,  fpicated  Plants,  called  Corn,  as  Oats,  Indian  Wheat, 
Grafs,  Barley,  Lacrymae  J obi,  Millet,  Rice,  Canary-Grafs, 
Wheat  of  all  Sorte,  and  Rye.  To  thefe,  as  being  much  of  the 
fame  Nature,  may  be  added  Buck-Wheat,  and  Flax,  and  on 
Account  of  their  near  Affinity,  the  Seeds  of  all  the  Cucumber 
Kind,  as  Citruls,  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  the  Counter-Poifon, 
Mufk-Melons,  the  male  Balfam  Apple,  Pompions,  and  the 
like.  Under  this  Head  too  we  may  rank  the  Seeds  of  Lettuce, 
or  any  other  Plant  of  the  fame  Nature. 

2.  The  Seeds  of  almoft  all  the  leguminous,  podded  Plants, 
with  the  papilionaceous,  or  any  other  Flower,  as  Judas’s 
Tree,  Broom,  Spanifh  Broom,  Furz,  Crotolaria,  Dwarf- 
Broom,  Crimfon  Grafs  Vetch,  Shrub  Trefoil,  Stinking-Bean- 
Trefoil,  Kidney- Beans,  Melilot,  Trefoil,  Fenugreek,  Reft- 
Harrow,  Medich-Fodder,  Medicago,  the  Nettle-Tree,  Baftard 
Acacia,  Baftard  Sena,  Coronilla,  Barba  Jervis,  Peafe,  Everlaft- 
ing  Peafe,  Clymenum,  Tares,  Lentils,  yellow  Vetchlings, 
Beans,  Goats -Rue,  Bitter  -  Vetch,  Liquorice,  Saint -Foin, 
Chiches,  Ladies -Fingers,  Lupines,  Emereus,  (Scorpion 
Sena)  Birds- Foot,  French  Honey-Suckle,  Hatchet  Vetch, 
Horfe-fhoe  Vetch,  Scorpionwort,  Aftragalus,  Acacia,  Caffia. 
Sena. 

3.  Nuts  not  too  oily,  as  all  Kinds  of  Almonds,  Filberds, 
Chefnuts,  Horfe-Chefnuts,  Walnuts,  Cocoa-Nuts,  and  Piftach 
Nuts ;  which  when  they  abound  with  too  great  a  Quantity  of 
Oil,  muft  by  fome  Method  or  other  be  drained  of  it,  which  is 
beft  done  by  letting  them  begin  to  (hoot,  and  then  fcorching 
them. 
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VII.  Tile  fecond  Clafs  of  Fermentables  comprehends  ai)  the 
pulpous  Fruits,  as  they  are  called,  whole  ripe  Juice  is  of  an 
acid  Sweet :  Of  this  Kind  are  all  Cherries,  both  Sorts  of  Goofie- 
berries,  Mulberries,  Rafpberries,  Elder-berries,  and  Grapes  of 
all  Kinds,  all  acidifh  Apples,  all  Pears,  Oranges,  Seville  and 
China,  Citrons,  Lemons,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums,  Medlars, 
and  the  like,  if  they  do  not  incline  to  a  foetid  alcaline  Putre¬ 
faction. 

VIII.  In  the  third  Clafs  are  contained  particularly  all  fuccu- 
lent  Herbs,  and  all  their  Parts,  as  Flowers,  Leaves,  Roots,  and 
Stalks,  if  they  are  difpofed  to  grow  acid,  rather  than  putrid. 

IX.  The  fourth  Clafs  contains  the  frefh,  native  Juices  ex¬ 
preffed  from  Vegetables,  and  efpecially  from  their  Fruits,  No, 
7»  8.  Hither  alfo  we  muft  refer  that  thin  Liquor  which  diftils 
from  Inciiions  made  in  fome  Trees,  as  the  Birch,  Walnut,  and 
Vine,  particularly  in  the  Spring-Seafon  :  For  all  thefe  Juices! 
ufually  undergo  a  fpontaneous  Fermentation,  and  then  have 
their  Nature  qiiite  altered  by  exchanging  their  acidifh,  ftimu* 
lating,  refrigerating  Quality  for  one  which  is  heating,  inebri¬ 
ating,  and  vinous.  Helmoiit  the  elder,  recommends  the  Wa¬ 
ter  that  diftils  from  the  wounded  Birch  in  March,  when  new* 
or  kept  from  corrupting,  as  a  Secret  for  the  Stohe :  And  Mr. 
Boyle,  from  his  own,  and  other  People’s  Experience,  affures 
us  of  its  Efficacy  in  that  Diftemper;  but  he  found,  that  though 
the  frefh  was  of  Service,  yet  it  had  quite  altered  its  Nature  by 
Fermentation. 

X.  To  the  fifth  Clafs  belong  fuch  vegetable  Juices,  as  being 
generated,  and  infpiffated  by  Nature,  are  changed  into  a  fapo- 
naceous  Sort  of  Subftance  in  the  Form  of  a  faline  and  pinguious 
Coagulum  :  Of  this  Sort  are  Manna,  Honey,  Caffia,  Sugar, 
and  all  other  Things  of  this  Kind,  which  are  not  balfamic; 
gummy,  refinous,  or  oily. 

XI.  I  am  in  Doubt,  whether  we  fhould  refer  the  Waters  of 
Rivers  to  a  fixth  Clafs :  Thefe  feem,  indeed,  to  be  common 
Lixiviums,  impregnated  with  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables  which 
fall  into  them,  are  refolved  in  them,  and  at  laft  intimately 
united  with  them.  River- waters  derived  into  the  Ditches  of 
populous  Cities  are  mixed  with  the  frefh,  fermentative  Liquors 
of  Vegetables  caft  into  them,  and  therefore,  if  they  are  put  up 
in  Cafks,  which  were  once  ufed  for  Malt-Liquor,  Wine,  or 
Vinegar,  may  conceal  a  great  Quantity  of  Spirits  for  a  long 
Time.  And  hence,  when  they  come  under  the  ^Equator,  or 
within  the  torrid  Zones,  by  being  expofed  to  fo  great  a  Degree 
of  Heat,  they  may  be  exalted  into  a  Kind  of  Fermentation* 
To  the  foregoing  fix  Claffes,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  all  Bo¬ 
dies  fufceptible  of  Fermentation,  if  they  are  managed  after 
various  Manners  fuited  to  their  different  Natures. 

XII.  In  the  Bodies  contained  in  the  firft  five  Claffes,  therd 
are  required  fome  phyfical  Conditions  to  render  them  the  fitter 
for  Fermentation,  as, 

1.  The  moft  perfe&  Maturity  defigned  by  Nature  ixf  theif 
Kind :  For  all  Seeds  and  Fruits,  which  are  brought  to  fuch  a 
Perfection,  that  if  fown  in  a  fertile  Soil,  and  at  the  right  Seafon* 
they  will  produce  a  Plant  of  their  own  Kind,  are  fit  for  this 
Operation.  But  when  they  are  crude,  harfh,  and  watery,  they  are 
certainly  lefs  difpofed  for  it.  The  rough  Juice  of  unripe  Grapes, 
or  Crabs,  is  but  little  difpofed  for  Fermentation;  though  the 
expreffed  Juice  of  them,  when  they  are  ripe,  ferments  f^on- 
taneoufly  ;  and  the  Cafe  is  commonly  the  fame  in  others. 

2.  A  moderate  Degree  of  Oilinefs  is  alfo  neceffary  ;  for  very 
oily  Subftances  grow  rancid,  rather  than  ferment,  and  thofe 
without  Oil  are  unfit  for  Fermentation.  Hence  very  fat  Al¬ 
monds,  if  they  are  pounded,  are  lefs  liable  to  be  affe&ed  in  this 
Manner  j  but  when  they  are  carefully  beaten  up  to  a  Milk  with 
a  great  deal  of  Water,  they  ufually  become  difpofed  for  it. 
And  when  they  are  macerated  in  Water,  and  a  re  juft  ready  tef 
fhoot,  the  great  Diminution  of  their  Oil  renders  them  fit  for 
Fermentation. 

3.  They  muft  not  be  too  rough  and  aftringent  ;  for  fuch 
Subftances  are  with  Difficulty  excited  to  this  AQion:  Thus  the 
Juice  of  Biftort*  Tormentil,  and  the  like,  can  fcarcely  be 
raifed  to  a  Fermentation. 

4.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  Properties  of  a  fermentable  Subftance 
to  be  diffoluble  in  Water:  Hence  Barks,  Woods,  and  Roots, 
fo  long  as  they  exift  in  thefe  Forms,  will  not  be  changed  in  this 
Manner*  though  their  expreffed  Juice,  being  then  mifeible  with 
Water,  will  ferment  vefy  readily. 

XIII.  Ferments  are  principally* 

I.  All  fuch  Subftances  as  are  fpontaneoufiy  very  prone  ta 
Fermentation  themfelves,  and  therefore  art  foon  excited  without 
any  other  Ferment :  Of  this  Kind  in  particular  are  the  Juices 
of  ripe  Summer-Fruits,  which  are  fo  much  difpofed  to  fer¬ 
mentation*  that  they  can  hardly  be  kept  from  it,  but  by  the 
Help  of  fuch  Subftances  as  have  the  Power  of  reftraining  it. 
Dough  alfo,  made  of  Flour,  and  worked  with  Water,  if  it 
lies  in  a  warm  Place,  cannot  be  prevented  from  fermenting* 
We  need  not  therefore  be  follicitous  about  this  firft  Sort  of  fer¬ 
ment,'  fince  Nature  every  where  fupplies  us  with  it  abundantly. 

Frtfil 
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2.  Frefh  Yeaft,  or  Flowers  of  Malt-Liquor,  or  Wine,  which 
work  up  to  the  Top  in  the  very  Adtion  of  Fermentation  ;  for 
if  this  light,  frothy  Matter  be  mixed  with  other  fermentable 
Subftances,  it  wonderfully  promotes  their  Fermentation,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  frefli,  and  not  fallen. 

3.  The  fame  Matter,  afterwards  grown  heavier,  and  fub- 
fidcd  to  the  Bottom,  if  it  is  not  too  Hale,  {till  retains  its  former 
Virtue,  though  it  is  lets  adtive  than  before  ;  for  rhefe  Lees  be¬ 
ing  mixed  by  {lining  excite  a  new  Fermentation  in  their  own 
Liquor,  and  ufually  do  the  like  in  others. 

4.  Caffia,  Manna,  Honey,  Sugar,  and  the  like  infpiflated 
Juices. 

5.  The  acid,  mealy,  fermented,  Leaven  of  the  Bakers. 

For  if  frefh,  fweet,  Whcaten  Flour,  be  kept  in  a  dry 
Place,  and  fecured  from  Infedts,  it  may  be  preferved  for 
Years  without  Corruption  ;  but  if  it  be  kneaded  with  Water 
into  a  foft,  fweet  Dough  of  a  good  Denfenefs,  and  fet  afide 
{lightly  covered  in  a  warm  Place,  it  begins,  within  the  Space  of 
an  Hour,  to  open,  and  fwell  on  all  Sides,  to  be  full  of 
Bladders,  to  lo'fe  its  Smell,  Tafte,  and  Tenacity,  and  acquire 
an  Acidity,  in  which  State  palling  under  the  proper  Appellation 
of  Ferfnent ,  it  gave  the  firft  Name  to  the  whole  Opera¬ 

tion,  becaufe  if  this  Leaven  is  mixed  with  frefh  Dough  not  yet 
fermented,  it  will  make  it  ferment  much  the  fooner,  and  more 
effectually.  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  Ferment  may  be  foon 
prepared,  without  the  Help  of  one  pre-exiftent. 

6.  TheRefiduums  of  former  fermented  Liquors,  which  ftick 
to  the  Sides  of  the  Calks.  For  the  Veffels  being  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  feafoned  by  the  Subtilty  of  the  Liquors  they  for¬ 
merly  held,  are  extremely  adapted  to  excite  a  fpeedy  and  brifk 
Fermentation  in  any  frefli  Liquors  that  are  put  into  them. 

7.  Among  Ferments,  we  may  alfo,  reckon,  though  with 
lefs  Propriety,  the  beaten  White  of  an  Egg,  for  it  performs  the 
Office  of  a  Ferment  in  the  following  Cafe  :  When  fome  fer¬ 
mentable  Liquors  are  fo  diluted  and  thin,  that  they  too  eafily 
difeharge  the  Air  and  Spirits,  which  both  excite  and  keep  up 
a  Fermentation,  and  confequently  do  not  retain  them  .long 
enough  to  change  their  fermentable  into  a  fermented  State, 
the  White  of  an  Egg,  mixed  with  the  Liquid,  by  its  Tenaci¬ 
ty,  fufficiently  infpiffates  it  for  the  invifeating  and  detaining 
the  adtive  Spirits  fo  long  as  it  is  requifite.  Here  indeed,  it 
does  not  a£f  properly  as  a  Ferment,  being  itfelf  not  far  from 
Putrefadfion,  but  only  affifts  the  Caufes  of  Fermentation,  by  pre¬ 
venting  their  too  fpeedy  Exhalation.  The  fame  Thing  there¬ 
fore  may  be  eafily  effected  by  other  vifeid  Subftances  j  for 
which  Reafon, 

8.  Some  have  added  Salts,  as  well  acid  and  auffere,  as  alca- 
line  ;  but  in  this  they  have  Refpedb  only  to  particular  Cafes,  as 
in  the  former.  Thus,  when  fermentable  Subftances  have  fo 
great  a  Quantity  of  Acid  in  them,  as  to  impede  their  Fermen¬ 
tation,  it  is  obferved,  that  a  prudent  Addition  of  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  an  alcaline  Salt,  will  promote  the  Operation.  And  a- 
gain,  when  any  Thing  fubputrid  has  happened  to  be  genera¬ 
ted  in  the  fermentable  Matter,  a  proper  Addition  of  a  little  A- 
cid,  has  reftored  a  Difpofltion  to  Fermentation.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  thefe  are  not  Ferments  in  themfelves,  nor  fo  much 
as  Fermentables,  but  in  fome  certain  Circumftances  by  re¬ 
moving  the  Impediment  to  it,  they  become  Promoters  of  Fer¬ 
mentation.  Tartar  however,  if  it  is  good,  may  in  fome  Re- 
ijpedfs  be  accounted  a  Ferment. 

9.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  moft  auftere  Bodies  have  fome- 
times,  by  their  Admixture,  procured  a  Fermentability,  in  fome 
Subjedts  which  they  have  been  known  to  hinder  in  others. 
Hence  Quinces,  unripe  Medlars,  rough  Cherries,  and  the  like, 
have  been  referred  to  the  Clafs  of  Ferments,  though  never  pro¬ 
perly  and  juftly;  but  when  the  fermentable  Liquor  is  of  itfelf 
too  thin,  weak,  and  watery,  and  therefore  wants  an  Addition 
of  fomewhat  rough,  to  enable  it  the  better  to  retain  its  volatile 
Spirits. 

XIV.  We  are  now  to  confider  the  Preparations  which  fer¬ 
mentable  Subftances  require  to  make  them  ferment  more  fuccefs- 
fully.  Thofe  which  fall  under  the  firft  Clafs  require,  for  this 
Purpofe,  a  very  particular  Management,  for, 

1.  As  for  farinaceous  Seeds,  when  they  are  ripe,  and  in  their 
utmoft  Perfection,  dry,  and  intire,  if  they  are  then,  in  a  warm 
Seafon,  firft  infufed  in  Rain-Water,  particularly  what  falls  in 
the  Spring,  contained  in  large  Veffels,  and  are  there  fuffered  to 
lie  till  they  are  fwelled,  and  have  imbibed  as  much  Water  as 
they  can,  this  is  called  Maceration. 

2.  I  he  Corn  being  thus  foaked,  is  taken  out  of  the  Water, 
and  laid  in  large  Heaps  in  an  open  airy  Place.  In  a  fhort  Time 
there  fpontaneoufly  arifes  in  thefe  Heaps  a  genial  Warmth, 
by  the  Affiftance  of  which  the  vital  Powers  of  the  Seed  are 
quickened  and  rendered  adtive,  and  begin  to  fhoot,  by  putting 
forth  their  feminal  Leaves,  and  the  Rudiments  of  Roots.  In 
this  State,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Caution  neceffary,  that  the 
Corn,  by  too  great  an  ./Eftuation,  may  not  begin  to  putrefy,  and 
that  by  too  much  germinating  and  growing  out  into  Leaves  and 
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Foots  it  may  not  confume  its  mealy  Sul-ftance  ;  for  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  that  comes  afterwards  always  fucceeds,  in  Proporti¬ 
on  to  the  right  Management  of  the  Germination,  which  muft  be 
carried  on  to  a  certain  Point,  and  no  farther. 

3.  As  foon  as  the  Germination  is  fufficiently  advanced 
through  the  whole  Heap,  the  Corn  muft  be  immediately  fpread 
abroad,  that  it  may  continue  no  longer  in  a  State  of  iEftua- 
tion,  but  be  ventilated,  cooled,  and  dried  in  a  Place  pervious  to 
the  Winds,  efpecially  the  North-Wind.  By  this  Means,  its 
farther  Germination  is  immediately  flopped,  the  farinaceous 
Part  being  attenuated  by  the  Operation,  but  not  confuined.  The 
Corn  thus  prepared,  is  flowly  conveyed  down  a  Pipe  very  much 
heated,  which  expeditioufly  dries  it  to  a  very  gentle  Degree  of 
Torrefadlion.  This  is  what  Tacitus  calls  Frumentum  corruptum 
[corrupted  Corn]  and  what  now  goes  by  the  Name  of  Malt.  The 
principal  Alteration  which  the  Corn  undergoes  by  this  Operation 
is,  that  its  Vifcofity  is  wholly  attenuated  ;  fo  that  though  the 
native  Corn  will  not  diffolve  in  boiling  Water,  that  which  has 
undergone  this  Operation,  is  of  fo  loofe  a  Contexture,  as  moft. 
Iy  to  be  diffolved,  and  to  have  its  Medulla  quite  exhaufted  by 
it  :  For  crude  Wheat,  by  chewing,  will  be  reduced  to  a  Glue, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  attenuated,  by  long  retaining  it  in  the 
Mouth  ;  but  Wheat  made  into  Malt,  and  broken  under  the 
Teeth,  totally  diffolves,  and  gently  melts  away  in  the  Saliva. 
Befides,  the  Malt  in  making  acquires  a  foft,  fweet  Tafte 
which  was  not  in  the  Wheat  before.  When  this  Malt  is  to  be 
ufed,  they  grind  it  into  a  Meal,  which  is  then  called  ground 
Malt.  What  I  have  obferved  of  Wheat,  is  found  to  be  true  of 
all  the  Seeds  in  the  firft  Clafs  of  Fermentables.  Thus  if  Beans, 
turgid  with  Maceration,  are  caft  into  a  Heap,  and  fuffered  to 
heat  till  they  germinate,  and  are  afterwards  dried  expeditioufly 
with  a  pretty  ftrong  Heat,  and  then  ground,  they  will  yield 
the  fame  Phenomena. 

XV.  The  Preparation  of  the  fecond  Clafs  of  Fermentables, 
is  concerned  about  the  foft  pulpous  Fruits,  in  treading,  preffing, 
and  pounding  them,  by  which  Means  their  Juice  is  feparated 
from  them  with  a  confiderable  Froth.  But  if  their  Subftance  be 
of  a  harder  Kind,  they  may  be  boiled  in  Water,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  a  foft  Pulp,  as  is  often  pradlifed  with  Apples  and 
Pears.  If  they  are  pretty  dry,  they  may  be  rafped  to  a  Powder, 
and  then  pounded  with  Water  to  a  Pulp,  as  in  the  tuberous 
Roots  of  the  Corona  Solis,  Potatoes,  and  the  like,  in  which 
there  is  not  much  Tendency  to  Putrefaction  ;  for  if  that  be  the 
Cafe,  then  inftead  of  fermenting,  they  will  putrefy. 

XVI.  Such  as  belong  to  the  third  Clafs,  are  beat  into  a  Pulp 
whilft  they  are  frefli  and  juicy,  adding  only  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
Water,  to  make  it  of  a  thinner  Confiftence,  and  then  they  are 
fufficiently  prepared. 

XVII.  As  for  Bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Clafs,  if  they 
are  of  themfelves  too  thick,  they  muft  be  diluted  with  fuch  a 
Quantity  of  Water,  as  will  produce  a  Liquor  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  a  new-laid  Egg  :  Hence,  if  thefe  native  Juices  are  too  thin 
and  watry,  and  you  want  a  well  fermented  Liquor,  take  your 
Juice  when  it  is  neweft,  and  has  had  no  Fermentation,  and 
boil  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  in  a  very  wide  and  {hallow  Veffel, 
till  it  has  acquired  a  proper  Thicknefs.  If  it  be  not  thus  treated, 
it  will  hardly  ferment,  or  generate  many  Spirits.  But  if  it  be  na¬ 
turally  too  thick,  it  is  reduced  by  Water  to  a  juft  Confiftence,  ast 
aforefaid,  for  in  its  firft  State,  it  will  hardly  turn  {pintuous,  but 
readily  degenerate  into  an  Acid.  Sugar  that  is  dry,  will  remain 
unchanged  in  warm  Weather  ;  but  if  it  be  reduced  to  the  Con¬ 
fiftence  of  Cream,  it  ferments  violently,  and  is  converted  into  a 
Liquor  that  plentifully  abounds  with  Spirits.  And  the  fame 
Thing  is  true  of  Honey,  &c. 

XVIII.  The  next  Thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  Quantity 
of  the  Ferment  that  is  neceffary  to  be  mixed  with  fermentable 
Subftances,  after  they  are  properly  prepared,  that  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  may  proceed  the  more  fuccefsfully.  Here  obferve,  thaC 

The  Preparations  of  the  firft  Clafs  reduced  to  Malt,  in  the 
Summer,  fcarcely  require  the  Affiftance  of  any  Ferment,  but 
are  of  themfelves  fufficiently,  and  often  too  much,  dilpoled  to 
Fermentation.  In  Winter,  however,  the  Addition  of  fome 
Ferment  is  neceffary,  as  well  as  an  artificial  Heat,  without 
which  they  would  not  be  put  into  Motion.  Hence  again,  if 
you  take  Care  to  keep  them  in  a  very  warm  Place,  they  will 
require,  though  in  Winter,  but  little  Ferment,  about  an 
Ounce  of  Yeaft,  for  Inftance,  to  twenty  Pounds  ;  or  Honey 
or  Sugar  in  the  fame  Proportion  ;  or  Baker’s  Leaven  in  dou¬ 
ble  the  Quantity. 

The  fecond  Clafs  of  Fermentables  fcarce  ever  want  the  Af¬ 
fiftance  of  a  Ferment,  unlefs  the  Weather  happens  to  be  too 
cold,  on  which  Account,  if  the  Fermentation  proceeds  too 
flowly,  you  may  add  a  little  Yeaft. 

The  third  Clafs,  in  Summer  Time,  efpecially  if  it  be  pretty 
warm,  readily  enough  ferment  of  themfelves:  In  Winter,  if 
the fermentation  is  checked,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Sugar,  or  Honey. 

Nor  in  the  fourth  Clafs,  are  Ferments  often  neceffary,  for 
thefe  Bodies,  if  the  Weather  is  favourable,  ferment  fo  violent¬ 
ly,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  kept  within  Bounds  \  efpecially  if 

the 
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the  Weather  be  very  hot,  and  the  Fruits  have  hTd  a  fine  Sea¬ 
fon  for  ripening. 

The  fifth  Clafs  very  rarely  want  the  Ufe  of  Ferments,  they 
rather  aifting  the  Part  of  Ferments  themfelvcs.  You  need  only 
raife  an  artificial  Heat,  and  maintain  it  in  one  ccnftant  Degree. 
Hence  therefore,  we  fee;  that  upon  the  Whole,  Ferments  are 
not  fo  necelfary,  as  is  generally  imagined. 

XIX.  After  FermentableS  of  what  Kind  foever  have  been 
prepared,  and  diluted  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  in 
the  Manner  explained,  let  them  be  poured  into  an  oaken  Cafk, 
well  feafoned  with  a  Liquor  of  the  fame  Kind  fermented  in  it 
before.  Let  the  Veflel  ftand  in  a  Heat,  between  fixty  and  fe- 
venty  Degrees,  and  let  the  Bung-hole  be  left  open,  that  the  Air 
may  pafs  freely  in  and  out,  or  only  covered  with  a  Bit  of  Flan¬ 
nel  to  prevent  any  Infers  from  falling  into  it. 

XX.  I  took  a  glafs  Cucurbit,  the  biggeft  I  could  get,  and 
placed  it  upright  in  a  wooden  Box  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  by 
putting  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Fire  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Chert, 
I  could  keep  it  in  an  equal  Degree  of  Heat.  I  then  filled  it  to 
three  Quarters  of  its  Capacity,  with  a  crude  fermentable  Mat¬ 
ter,  properly  prepared  for  Fermentation,  covering  its  Orifice 
flightly  with  Flannel,  and  keeping  up  a  Heat  but  of  betwixt 
fixty  and  leventy  Degrees,  even  in  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  and  it 
was  pleafant  to  obferve  the  Phaenomena  that  followed,  which  in 
this  Way  lie  open  to  Obfervation,  always  happen  in  the  fame 
Manner,  and  make  up  the  whole  Hiftory  of  Fermentation. 

1.  The  Mafs,  which  at  firft  is  at  Reft,  and  takes  up  a  certain 
Space  in  the  Veflel,  begins  infenfibly  to  fwell,  rarefy,  to  be  ele¬ 
vated,  and  conceive  an  inteftine  Motion  through  all  its  Parts, 
which  difcovers  itfelf  by  the  rtrange  Whirling  of  the  Liquor, 
upwards,  downwards,  and  Tideways,  nor  ceafes  though  the  Im¬ 
petus  changes  every  Moment.  In  the  mean  Time  Bubbles  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  generated  in  every  Part  of  the  Mafs,  which  with  a 
ilrong  Tendency  endeavour  to  afcend,  fometimes  burfting  as 
they  rife,  or  elfe  at  the  Surface,  with  a  hilling  Noife.  Hence 
the  whole  Matter  grows  frothy,  but  the  Surface  in  particular, 
and  with  a  Noife,  like  that  of  Ebullition,  there  is  difcharged 
an  acrid  Spirit,  that  affecfs  the  Noftrils  with  its  Acrimony,  is 
acidilh,  wonderfully  elaftic,  incoercibie,  burfting  by  its  im- 
menfe  Force  almoft  all  Veflels  in  which  it  is  confined,  nor  in 
thefe  Refpe£b  is  it  to  be  equalled  by  any  Thing  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Hence  the  great  Helmont  thought  proper  to 
diftinguilh  it  by  a  particular  Name,  and  therefore  called  it  Gas 
Sylvejlre. 

2.  Whilft  thefe  Things  proceed  in  this  Manner,  the  thicker 

Part  of  the  fermentable  Mafs  begins  to  be  feparated  from  the 
thinner,  and  is  thrown  up  to  the  Top,  where  it  is  colle&ed 
in  a  thick,  fpongy  Cruft,  which  accurately  covers  the  Liquid 
underneath,  and  confines  and  repels  its  more  a&ive  Parts,  fo 
that  they  cannot  eafily  exhale  before  they  have  performed  their 
proper  Office.  And  then  it  is  very  entertaining  to  fee,  how 
great  and  conftant  an  Agitation  there  is  through  every  the  leaft 
Particle  of  the  more  liquid  Part  that  lies  under  the  incumbent 
tenacious  Cruft.  Certainly,  we  can  fcarcely  conceive  a  greater 
Attrition  than  arifes  from  the  rapid  Agitation  of  thefe  Corpuf- 
des  among  one  another.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
Cruft  being  elevated  and  feparated  by  the  repeated  Explofions, 
there  frequently  burfts  out  a  Vapour  through  the  Clefts  with  a 
confiderable  Noife  ;  upon  which  the  Cruft  prefently  falling 
down  clofes  again,  and  confines,  as  before,  the  a&ive  Princi¬ 
ples,  fo  that  they  cannot  too  eafily  exhale  and  be  diffipated. 
And  indeed,  the  Formation,  and  Continuance  of  this  Cruft,' 
tends  above  all  Things,  to  bring  about  a  perfea  Fermenta¬ 
tion.  „  .  (  , 

3.  In  the  Midft  of  thefe  Obfervations  one  cannot  but  take 
Notice  that  whereas  all  the  thick  Part  of  the  fermentable  Mat¬ 
ter  was  at  firft  carried  up,  and  colleded  at  the  Top,  there  are 
now  fome  Parts  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cruft,  which  growing 
lefs  rare,  and  being  no  longer  fupported  by  thofe  rare  Bubbles 
that  rendered  them  light,  begin  to  defcend  through  the  liquid 
Part,  are  agitated  upwards  and  downwards,  form  Bubbles  about 
them,  by  their  Affiftance  rife,  and  then  by  their  Difplofion 
fink  again,  and  when  it  has  happened  alternately  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  for  a  good  While,  at  laft  fubfide  to  the  Bottom,  and  re¬ 
main  at  Reft.  Then  other  Glebules  take  their  Turn,  and  play 
the  fame  Part,  and  when  it  has  thus  proceeded  for  fome  Time 
it  often  happens,  that  the  whole  upper  Cruft,  now  grdwn  hea¬ 
vier,  and  lefs  rare,  on  Account  of  the  exploded  Spirits,  finks 
down  at  once,  and  foon  after  rifes  again,  almoft  intire  and 
that  with  fuch  an  Impetus,  as  is  hardly  credible  to  one  who  has 
not  feen  it.  When  the  whole  Cruft  is  perfectly  diffipated  and 
funk  to  the  Bottom,  the  Fermentation  ceafes,  though  the  fame 
Degree  of  Heat  is  ftill  continued  ;  a  clear,  thin,  light  Liquor 
fwims  at  Top,  and  the  Faeces  fubfide  to  the  Bottom. 

4.  Hence  in  every  true  Fermentation,  the  fermentable  Mat¬ 
ter  is  at  firft  of  an  unequal  Confiftence,  but  afterwards  feparat¬ 
ed  into  two  Parts,  the  more  liquid,  which  is  undermoft,  and 
the  more  folid  Cruft,  which  covers  it.  This  Cruft,  fo  long  as 
it  keeps  the  upper  Place,  is  called  the  Flowers  of  the  fermentable 
Liquor,  or  Yeaft,  and  is  the  molt  convenient  and  ferviceabla 
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of  all  Ferments.  But,  fecondly,  in  the  fecond  Stage  of  For* 
mentation  it  is  feparated  into  three  Parts,  the  Flowers  at  Top 
the  Liquid  in  the  Middle,  and  a  third  Part,  which  begins  to  fall 
and  be  colle&ed  at  the  Bottom,  under  the  Title  of  the  Faces± 
Which  are  the  thicker  and  heavier  Part  now  quite  exhaufted 
of  that  Principle  which  caufed  the  Fermentation.  And,  laftly, 
in  the  third  Stage  it  is  again  divided  ihto  two  Parts,  the  Up¬ 
per,  which  is  clear,  fine,  and  thin,  and  Called  W'ine  ;  and  the 
Lower,  which  is  thick,  and  lies  at  the  Bottom*  named  the  Lees 
or  Mother  of  l Vine.1 

5.  But  there  is  nothing  more  furprifing,  or  more  carefully  to 
be  obferved  in  this  Affair  of  Fermentation,  than  that  .prodi¬ 
gious  Spiritus  Sylve/lris,  which  rufhes  out  with  fuch  an  Im¬ 
petus*  when  the  Fermentation  is  at  the  Height  ;  nor  is  there 
any  Poifdn  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  that  is  fo  fubtile,  fwift, 
and  fatal  ;  for  if  a  very  large  Veflel  full  of  the  beft  ferment¬ 
able  Muft,  in  the  Height  of  Fermentation,  fhould  difeharge  this 
opirit  through  a  fmall  Vent-hole  in  the  upper  Part,  and  the 
ftrongeft  Man  fhould  but  once  draw  this  Vapour  into  his  No¬ 
ftrils,  he  would  drop  down  dead  that  very  Moment  *  or  if  he 
drew  in  but  a  little,  he  would  be  taken  with  an  Apoplexy  j  if 
ftill  lefs,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  Underftanding,  and  be  3 
meer  Idiot  the  reft  of  his  Life,  or  elfe  become  paralytic.  And 
hence  the  like  Misfortune  happens  to  thofe  who  are  imprudent¬ 
ly  bufy  in  clofe  Wine-vaults,  where  the  Wines  are  fermenting- 
in  the  Time  of  Vintage  For  this  Reafon,  thefe  Places  ought 
to  be  purified  by  Fires,  and  aired  by  fetting  the  Windows  open. 
From  Sugar  diftolVed  in  Water,  and  its  Froth  firft  fermented, 
we  have. an  Account  of  a  Spirit  produced,  which  being  drawn 
into  the  Lungs,  in  a  very  fmall  Quantity,  in  an  Inftant  flop¬ 
ped  all  Refpiration,  exciting  an  intolerable  Afthma.  Phil.  Franf 
Ab.  Vol .  2.  Let  Phyficians  then  connder  the  Force  of  Liquor 
diank  in  the  very  A£t  of  Fermentation  ;  artd  how  violent  that 
Spirit  may  be,  which  in  Summer  is  generated  in  the  human 
Body,  from  a  too  free  Ufe  of  Summer-fruits,  when  very  ripe, 
if  by  a  convulfive  Conftri&ion  of  the  Stomach  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  paffing  any  farther,  and,  by  being  kept  in  a  warm 
Place*  acquire  and  exert  an  extreme  Elafticity  and  Acrimony. 
Hence  in  Alcohol  there  ftill  remains  a  good  deal  of  this  Poifon, 
and  therefore  if  the  Vapour  of  it  be  taken  into  the  Nofe  in  a  great 
Quantity,  and  for  a  long  Time,  it  caufes  the  greateft  Degree  of 
Drunkennefs,  or  a  flight  Apoplexy.  If  it  be  ufed  too  freely 
internally,  it  affects  the  Brain  and  Nerves  particularly,  and 
their  Funaions.  In  Chymiftry  we  are  ftill  at  a  Lofs 
from  whence  this  Spirit  arifes.  We  know,  indeed,  it  is  the 
Produaion  of  an  actual  and  prefent  f  ermentation  ;  nor  do 
we  know  that  fuch  a  one  is  generated  in  any  other  Way  ■„ 
but  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  caufes  Death,  without  any  Dif- 
eafe,  or  how  it  affeas  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  or  Nerves, 
without  Matter,  or  without  any  vifible  Alteration,  either  in 
the  Solids  or  Fluids. 

As  foon  as  the  Fermentation  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  clofe  the 
Veflel,  and  let  the  fermented  Liquor  reft  a  While  upon  its  Lees, 
for  it  will  ftill  confume  much  of  them,  and  affimilate  them  to 
itfelf,  and  fo  be  ftronger,  more  fpirituous,  and  much  fitter  for 
Diftillation. 

XXI.  The  Time  neceflary  for  compleating  a  perfea  Few 
mentation  can  fcarce  be  determined  exaaiy,  as  depending  up¬ 
on  the  Place  where  the  Veflel  ftands,  the  Seafon  of  the  Year, 
the  Heat,  and  Wdnd  it  is  expofed  to,  and  the  Nature  of  the  fer¬ 
mentable  Matter  itfelf.  In  Africa,  the  Liquor  of  the  Palm-tree 
pafles  through  this  Operation  in  the  Space  of  a  few  Hours.  In 
Afia  too  the  Bufinefs  is  very  foon  over  ;  but  in  the  Northern 
Countries  it  proceeds  but  very  flowly.  The  hot  Summer  Sea¬ 
fon  quickens,  the  Winter  checks  it.  The  South-Wind  pro¬ 
motes*  the  North-Wind  retards  it.  The  exprefled  juice  of 
Grapes  and  Sugar  ferment  fuddenly  and  violently ;  other  Fer- 
mentables  more  flowly.  It  is  eafy,  however,  to  know  when  a 
perfea  Fermentation  is  at  an  End,  which  is,  when  all  the  Phae¬ 
nomena  mentioned  have  appeared  in  the  Order  deferibed,  and 
at  laft  ceafe  fpontaneoufly  j  and  then  the  Veflel  muft  be  imme¬ 
diately  flopped,  and  the  fermented  Liquor  kept  upon  its  Lees  ; 
for  otherwife  the  Spirit  generated  by  the  Fermentation,  would 
in  a  fhort  Time  exhale,  and  leave  the  Liquor  vapid,  and 
good  for  nothing  ;  whereas  if  the  Liquor  is  kept  quiet  in  a  Vef- 
fel  well  flopped,  it  grows  gradually  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  ful¬ 
ler  of  Spirit.  Thus  the  frefti  exprefled  Juice  of  Grapes  may, 
by  boiling,  be  infpiftated  without  lofing  any  of  its  Virtue,1  but  after 
Fermentation,  if  it  be  only  expofed  to  the  cold  Air,  it  is  foon, 
exhaufted  of  all  its  Spirits. 

XXII.  The  Liquor  prepared  by  a  compleat  Fermentation,  has 
in  all  Ages,  amongft  all  Nations,  and  in  every  Language,  from 
whatever  Matter  it  is  produced,  been  called  by  the  TJame  of 
Ifrine.  Now  the  Nature  of  Wine  is  known  by"  the  following. 
Marks  which  are  common  to  every  Sort  of  it : 

.  I.  It  has  a  Faculty  of  producing  a  Temulency  in  the  Func¬ 
tions  of  the  animal  Spirits  and  Adtions.  This  is  what  it  effedb 
while  it  quickens,  refreihes,  exhilarates,  difpofes  a  Perfon  td 
Mirth  and  Frolicks,  to  be  talkative,  to  rhime  and  dance,  then 
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proves  an  Incentive  to  the  hidden  and  peculiar  Paffions  of  each 
Breaft,  reveals  Secrets,  and  lays  a  Man  open  ;  and  at  laft  dis¬ 
orders,  debilitates,  takes  away  fpo'ntaneous  Motion,  fo  that  nei¬ 
ther  Foot,  Hand,  Tongue,  nor  Reafon  can  exercife  their  pro¬ 
per  Offices ;  the  Confequences  of  which  are  Sleepinefs,  Palfies, 
Apoplexies*  and  Death.  This  is  a  Property  peculiar  to  Wine, 
nor  is  there  any  Thing  like  it  in  any  other  Body  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ;  for  Henbane,  Tobacco,  Opium,  and  the  Thorn- 
apple,  whilft  they  affedt  the  Brain,  adl  in  quite  a  different  Man¬ 
ner.  And  this  Faculty  is  much  the  fame  in  every  Sort  of 
Wine  ;  for  Malt-liquor,  Mead,  Cyder,  Perry,  and  Wine 
made  with  Goofeberries,  Grapes,  or  any  Sort  of  Berries,  have 
conftantly  the  fame  Effedfc ;  fo  that  this  furprifing  Power  is  fole- 
ly  the  Effea  of  Fermentation. 

2.  But  Fermentation  likewife  changes  vegetable  Juices  from 
their  relaxing,  refolving,  faponaceous,  refrigerating,  and  for 
the  moft  Part  purging  Quality,  into  one  that  corroborates, 
thickens  the  Humours,  dries,  and  heats.  Farinaceous  Sub- 
ftances  reduced  with  W  ater  to  a  crude  Pap,  the  infpiffated  frefh 
Infufion  of  Malt,  before  it  is  fermented  into  Beer,  Mulfum, 
Syrups  made  with  Sugar,  Manna,  or  the  Pulps  of  Caffia  diluted 
with  Water,  the  frefti  expreffed  Juices  of  full-ripe  Summer- 
fruits,  and  frefh  fermentable  Herbs  at  their  Maturity  ;  any  of 
thefe  too  freely  drank,  produce  windy  Diforders  in  the  Bowels, 
excite  a  Diarrhoea,  and  make  a  Perfon  chilly.  But  when  by 
proper  Fermentation  they  are  made  into  Beer,  Mead,  and  Wine, 
how  very  different  are  their  Powers  and  Effects !  They  retain 
nothing  of  their  former  Difpofition,  but  all  Things  are  become 
new.  The  frefh  Juice  of  perfe&ly  ripe  Grapes  is  perhaps  the 
moft  powerful  Diffolvent  of  Humours  we  are  acquainted  with, 
and  if  ufed  immoderately,  often  brings  on  a  fatal  Dyfentery  ; 
and  an  Infufion  of  Malt  infpiffated  by  boiling  (Sweet- wort) 
drank  plentifully,  has  the  fame  EffedE  But  ftrong,  old  Wine 
from  the  former,  or  generous  old  Beer  from  the  latter,  or  the 
diftilled  Spirit  from  either  of  them,  but  efpecially  Alcohol ,  is  a 
good  Antidote  againft  the  former. 

q.  Another  perfectly  fingular  Property  of  Fermentation  is 
that  from  the  fermented  Matter  it  produces  a  Liquor,  called 
a  fermented  Spirit ,  which  has  this  particular  Quality,  that  it  is 
convertible  into  a  lucid  Flame,  and  at  the  fame  Time  capable 
of  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  Water,  and  yet  quite  of  a 
different  Nature  from  the  Spiritus  Sylveftris  before  deferibed, 
which  feems  to  be  produced  in  the  very  Act  of  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  loft  at  the  fame  Time.  This  Liquor  has  fcarce  any 
Thing  elfe  like  it.  For  the  volatile  inflammable  Spirit,  which 
I  once  faw  in  a  very  dangerous  Manner  burft  out  of  the  Re¬ 
tort  in  the  Diftillation  of  Phofphorus,  would  not  be  diluted  and 
extinguifhed  with  Water.  And  what  arifes  from  large  Quan¬ 
tities  of  human  Excrements,  thoroughly  putrefied  in  a  clofe 
Place,  and  takes  Fire,  and  burfts  into  a  violent  and  very 
dangerous  Flame  upon  the  Application  of  a  Candle,  feems  to 
be  of  the  fame  Nature,  but  horribly  foetid.  Oily  Subftances, 
when  urged  with  the  laft  Degree  of  Fire  in  Diftillation,  fend 
forth  white-bluilh  Fumes,  which,  upon  holding  a  lighted  Match 
to  them,  will  alfo  take  Fire,  but  thefe  return  to  an  Oil,  or  a 
Phofphorus,  that  will  not  mix  with  Water.  So  that  upon  a 
careful  and  thorough  Examination,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
difeover  any  Liquor,  which  would  abfolutely,  and  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  as  it  were,  mix  with  Water,  and  was  at  the  fame  Time 
convertible  into  a  pure  Flame,  except  what  is  produced  by  the 
Fermentation  above  deferibed. 

4.  Another  Effedt  of  Fermentation  is  the  Generation  of  the 
Wine-ftone,  commonly  called  Tartar.  I  confefs,  that  this  is 
not  produced  from  all  Sorts  of  Wine  ;  for  it  is  neither  gene¬ 
rated  from  the  beft  Malt-liquor,  Mead,  nor  many  other  Sorts 
of  fermented  Liquors.  From  fome  Vegetables,  indeed,  this  is 
formed  good  and  pure,  but  then  only  when  they  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Wine  by  a  perfect  Fermentation,  and  are  in- 
tirely  defecated.  Hence,  therefore,  I  always  efleem  Tartar  as 
a  peculiar  Production  of  Fermentation,  and  think,  it  fhould 
be  called  the  Oily  ejfential  Salt  of  the  Wine>  and  be  abfolutely 
diftinguilhed  from  the  Mother  or  Lees. 

5.  Fermentation  alfo  induces  a  furprifing  Alteration  in  the 
Smell,  Tafte,  native,  and  artificial  Virtues  of  Things.  The 
cohobated  Water  of  frefti  Rofemary,  for  Inftance,  differs  in 
every  Property  from  what  is  drawn  from  it  after  it  is  ferment¬ 
ed  with  Honey.  The  Muft  frefti  preffed  from  mature  Rhenifii 
Grapes,  that  grow  expofed  to  the  Sun  upon  the  Sides  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  of  an  exceeding  fweet  Tafte,  but  when  perfectly  fer¬ 
mented  and  grown  fine  in  the  Calk,  it  has  a  grateful  and 
acrimonious  Acidity.  Other  Wines  which  are  not  thorough¬ 
ly  fermented,  but  have  their  Fermentation  checked,  keep  their 
Sweetnefs,  but  very  eafily  relapfe  into  a  Fermentation,  and 
when  it  is  finiflied  turn  acid.  That  Aloes  and  Colocynth,  by 
Fermentation,  lofe  their  Bitternefs,  is  an  Obfervation  of  We- 
delius,  Adi.  Lipfl6S6.  » 

6.  Fermentation  alfo  produces  a  new  Smell,  Tafte,  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  which  are  properly  called  Vinous.  Even  Meal,  Sugar,  and 
Honey,  produce  fomething  that  is  acid,  warm,  and  rich. 

7.  Fermentation  generates  thefe  Spirits  either  from  a  Matter 
which  was  before  of  a  different  Nature,  or  from  the  Oil  of 
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the  Plant.  This  laft  is  indeed  very  probable.  But  then  from 
which  of  the  Oils  have  they  their  Origin  ?  Almoft  all  the 
Chymifts  fay,  from  their  effential  Oil.  But  by  what  Expe¬ 
riment  they  are  able  to  determine  this,  I  own,  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  ;  for  the  Spiritus  Redtor,  which  forms  the  effential 
Oil,  is  loft  in  the  Fermenting.  In  fermented  Matter,  deprived 
of  its  Spirit  by  Diftillation,  there  remains  a  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil ;  and  yet  I  could  never  excite  a  new  Fermentation 
in  the  Refiduum,  nor  by  any  Art  extraCf  more  fuch  Spirits 
from  it.  In  every  fermentable  Subftance,  therefore,  there  is 
naturally  only  a  certain  Part  which  is  difpofed  for  the  Gene¬ 
ration  of  Spirits,  in  a  determinate  Quantity,  by  Fermentation. 
But  there  is  yet  another  Thing  which  deferves  Confederation, 
and  that  is,  that  the  fineft  and  moft  thoroughly  fermented 
Wine  generates  white  Tartar,  which  is  full  of  a  perfectly  in¬ 
flammable,  and  moft  penetrating  Oil,  and  yet  you  can  by  no 
chymical  Operation  produce  inflammable  Spirits  from  this,  as 
you  can  abundantly  from  the  Wine.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  Matter  which  is  convertible  into  thefe  Spirits  by  Fer¬ 
mentation,  is  of  a  fingular  Nature.  But  as  Fermentation, 
thus  productive  of  thefe  Spirits,  is  every  where  at  Work, 
there  muft  of  Confequence  be  vaft  Quantities  of  thefe  Spirits 
generated,  which  are  either  confumed  by  Animals,  or  diffi- 
pated  into  the  Air.  The  Saliva,  Blood,  and  Urine  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  who  conftantly  ufe  thefe  Spirits,  hardly,  indeed,  afford 
any  Spirits  in  Diftillation  ;  but  then  there  is  never  wanting  in 
in  Nature  proper  Matter  for  producing  more,  let  but  Fer¬ 
mentation  come  in  to  its  Affiftance.  But  Fermentation  ge¬ 
nerates  alfo  fomething  faline  ;  fince  an  Acid  is  here  pro¬ 
duced  which  is  confiderably  volatile,  though  lefs  fo  than  the 
Spirit*  Thus  from  Vinegar  there  rifes  a  volatile  Acid  and 
fomewhat  pinguious  Salt,  which  the  unfermented  Matter  did 
not  afford.  The  Spirits  themfelves  which  are  generated  by 
Fermentation,  have  fomewhat  in  them  of  this  volatile  Acid. 
Hence  the  Oils,  and  acid  Salts  of  fermentable  Bodies,  feem  to 
to  be  attenuated,  rendered  volatile,  and  united  by  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  confumed  in  a  certain  Quantity.  Thus  if  I 
diftil  unfermented  Rofemary  with  Water,  I  obtain  an  Oil, 
which  has  the  true  Smell  and  Tafte  of  the  Rofemary,  and  a 
milky  Water  impregnated  with  the  fame  Qualities.  If  I  fer¬ 
ment  it  with  Honey,  and  then  diftil  it  before  the  Fermentation 
is  compleated,  it  affords  a  white,  thick,  opake,  pinguious  dif¬ 
tilled  Water,  richly  endued  with  the  Virtues  of  the  R.ofemary, 
together  with  fome  Oil  fwimming  at  the  Top,  though  in  a 
ftnaller  Quantity  than  before.  But  if  it  be  firft  compleatly  fer¬ 
mented,  and  afterwards  diftilled,  you  draw  off  an  excellent  pel¬ 
lucid  Spirit  of  Rofemary,  that  will  mix  with  Water,  and  is 
endued  with  great  medicinal  Virtues  j  but  the  former  effen¬ 
tial  Oil  appears  no  longer. 

8.  This  Spirit  produced  by  Fermentation,  which  partakes  of 
the  Oil,  becomes  by  this  Operation  more  volatile  than  Wa¬ 
ter  itfelf ;  whereas  the  effential  Oil,  before  the  Operation, 
Was  not  fo  volatile  as  Water;  but  the  Vegetable  might,  by 
a  gentle  Heat,  be  deprived  of  all  its  Water,  no  Oil  afeending 
with  it. 

XXIII.  The  Circumftances  neceffary  to  a  fuccefsful  Fer¬ 
mentation  are  principally  thefe  : 

1.  It  is  requifite  that  the  fermenting  Liquor  fhould  remain 
at  Reft,  that  the  Cruft  which  forms  itfelf  at  the  Top  may  keep 
intire ;  for  to  be  continually  ftirring,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
Liquor  underneath,  prevents  a  perfedt  Fermentation. 

2.  There  muft  be  a  free  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs  of  the  common 
Air,  which  muft  alfo  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  fermentable 
Matter,  by  treading,  kneading,  or  preffing,  otherwife  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  will  not  proceed. 

3.  A  Degree  of  Heat  between  forty,  and  at  moft  eighty. 

4.  The  Spring  and  Autumn  in  particular,  are  faid  to  favour 
this  Operation,  when  thofe  Vegetables  are  in  Flower,  from 
which  the  Wine  was  made.  Hence  the  Wine  of  Grapes  is  re¬ 
puted  to  grow  foul,  and  eafily  ferment  again,  when  the  Vine  is 
in  Bloffom. 

XXIV .  The  Checks  to  Fermentation,  by  which  it  is  either 
impeded  after  it  is  began,  or  intirely  flopped,  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  acid  Vapour  of  burning  Sulphur  long  included,  and 
in  a  confiderable  Quantity,  with  that  Air  which  is  in  the  Cafis 
above  the  fermenting  Liquor.  For  if  a  Veffel  firft  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  replete  with  this  Vapour,  receives  the  ferment- 
ing  Liquor,  and  the  upper  empty  Part  be  afterwards  filled  with 
the  fame  Vapour,  and  carefully  flopped,  you  will  prevent  any 
farther  Fermentation,  which,  after  fome  Time,  may  be  revived 
by  proper  Means  and  reftrained  by  the  fame  Fumes.  The  fame 
Effedt  follows  from  mixing  a  large  Quantity  of  a  ftrong  Acid 
with  the  fermenting  Matter.  The  Acids  of  Alum,  Nitre, 
Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Vitriol,  prevent  Fermentation,  but  at  the 
fame  Time  fpoil  the  Liquors. 

2.  Alcaline  Salts  alfo,  if  they  are  mixed  in  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  with  fermenting  Liquors,  excite  for  the  prefent  a  very 

confider- 
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confiderable  Effervefcence,  bat  that  Toon  ceafing  leaves  the 
Liquor  incapable  of  farther  Agitation,  its  Nature  being  fo  ut¬ 
terly  deftroyed,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  afterwards  raifed  to  a 
Fermentation,  but  rather  tends  to  Putrefadlion.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  Alcalies  are  a  greater  Obftacie  to  Fermentation 
than  Acids,  the  former  deftroying  or  iuffocating  all  the  Acid. 
Wherefore, 

3.  All  Bodies  intirely  abforbent  of  Acids,  if  mixed  with 
fermenting  Liquors  in  a  proper  Quantity,  after  a  fhort  Struggle 
and  Effervefcence,  put  a  Stop  to  this  Operation ;  Chalk,  Crabs- 
eyes,  Coral,  Pearls,  Oyfter-fhells,  Iron,  Lead,  and  Tin,  have 
this  Effedl. 

4.  Stopping  the  Vefiel  fo  clofely,  that  nothing  can  pafs 
in  or  out,  provided  the  Vefiel  be  fo  ftrong  as  not  to  be  burft 
by  the  Force  of  the  included  Liquor.  This  is  evident  in 
new  Ale  put  into  very  ftrong  Bottles,  where  the  Admiflion 
of  Air  converts  the  Fermentation,  fo  long  fuffocated,  and  pre¬ 
vented,  into  the  moft  violent  Effervefcence,  and  difcovers  a  pro¬ 
digious  collected  Force.  The  fame  Thing  happens  alfo  in 
Calks,  for  there  is  a  conftant  Struggle  and  Renitency  between 
the  fermenting  Body  and  its  containing  Vefiel. 

5.  A  great  Degree  of  Cold  deftroys  all  Fermentation,  for 
under  thirty-fix  Degrees  of  Heat  it  will  hardly  make  any  Pro- 
grefs. 

6.  Nor  is  too  much  Heat  a  lefs  Obftacle  to  it,  which,  if  it 
exceeds  ninety  Degrees,  rather  diffipates  the  adtive  Principles  of 
Fermentables,  than  affifts  and  quickens  them.  Hence  an  Ex¬ 
halation  under  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat  infpiffates  Fluids  to  a 
Degree  of  Denfity,  unfit  for  Fermentation.  Boiling  has  a 
much  quicker  Effedt,  fo  that  the  richeft  Juice  of  Grapes,  which 
can  hardly  be  kept  from  fermenting,  will  by  quick  Boiling  lofe 
all  its  Difpofition  to  ferment,  and  be  converted  into  a  Mafs 

y  that  will  reft  for  Years  without  Alteration. 

7.  The  Separation  of  the  elaftic  Air,  by  Means  of  Boyle’s 
Air-pump,  during  the  Abfence  of  which,  this  fermentative  Mo¬ 
tion  intirely  ceafes. 

8.  Laftly,  an  extraordinary  Cbhdenfation  of  the  fame  Air 
With  the  fermentable  Matter  abfolutely  prevents  both  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  and  Progrefs  of  Fermentation. 

XXV.  After  Liquors  thoroughly  fermented  have  been  kept 
fome  Time  in  a  cool  Place,  together  with  their  Flowers,  and 
Faeces,  and  in  Veffels  very  clofely  flopped,  and  pretty  full,  and 
by  this  Means  having  acquired  more  Spirits  are  proper  for  Dif- 
tillation,  it  is  advifeable  to  fti  them  about,  and  mix  them 
with  their  Lees,  for  they  will  then  give  out  their  Spirits  in 
far  greater  Abundance.  But  then  you  ought  to  take  Care  that 
the  Lees  in  Diftillation  do  not  fubfide  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Still,  and  being  there  condenfed  and  burnt,  affedt  the  whole  Li¬ 
quor  with  an  Empyreuma.  For  thisReafon  the  Liquor  muft  be 
kept  ftirring  with  a  Stick,  till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  by  which 
Means  the  Lees  being  equally  mixed,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
Motion  by  the  Heat,  there  will  be  a  perfedl  Mixture  of  the 
thicker  Parts  with  the  thinner.  By  this  Method  then  you  will 
obtain  the  Spirits,  as  well  from  the  Faeces,  as  the  Liquor  itfelf 
and  will  in  the  beft  Manner  provide  againft  an  Empyreuma! 
But  if  the  Liquors  have  refted  fome  Time  before  the  Diftilla¬ 
tion,  there  is  lefs  Danger  of  their  afcending  in  Flatulencies, 
or  rifing  out  of  the  Still ;  whereas,  if  you  go  about  to  diftil 
them  when  they  are  juft  fermented,  the  Impetus  of  Fermen¬ 
tation  that  ftill  remains  often  carries  them  up  when  they  come 
to  boil  violently,  and  fo  difturbs  the  whole  Operation.  At  the 
Beginning,  therefore,  it  is  neceflary  to  proceed  with  Caution, 

XXVI.  An  Empyreuma  is  prevented  : 

1.  By  rubbing  the  Bottom  and  Sides  of  the  Still  with  fome 
pinguious  oily  Matter,  before  you  pour  in  £he  Liquor. 

2.  By  conftantly  ftirring  the  Matter  till  the  fuperverting  Heat 
caufes  a  thorough  Mixture,  and  fo  prevents  the  thicker  Parts 
from  colledting  and  flicking  to  the  Bottom. 

3.  Nothing  more  prevents  an  Ambuftion  or  Empyreuma,  than 
boiling  Water  brifkly  in  the  Still,  and  immediately  after  pouring 
m  your  Liquor  at  once  ;  for  then  the  hot  Vapour  filling  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Still,  will  hinder  the  fermented  Liquor  from  gather¬ 
ing  and  fixing  to  the  Sides. 

XXVII.  If  the  whole  fermented  Matter  confifting  of  the 
Flowers,  the  middle  Liquor,  and  the  Mother,  which  were  firft 
well  kept  and  diftinguifhed,  are  very  carefully  mixed  before  Dif¬ 
tillation,  you  will  extradl  good  Spirits. 

XXVIII.  When  your  Liquor  is  heated  to  fuch  a  Decree,  as 
to  be  juft  ready  to  boil,  you  muft  beware  of  the  firft  Impetus. 
This  is  beft  guarded  againft,  by  leaving  the  Still  one  third  emp-* 
ty,  and  covering  the  Aperture  of  the  Still  with  a  thin  Cloth 
before  you  fix  on  the  Head,  and  then  managing  the  Fire  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Drops  fhall  fall  quick  one  after  ano- 
ther. .  In  this  Manner  your  Diftillation  will  go  on  fafely,  and 
after  it  is  thus  continued  for  fome  Time,  it  may  with  due  Cau¬ 
tion  be  fomewhat  increafed,  fo  as  to  obtain  in  the  moft  com¬ 
modious  Manner  all  the  Spirits.  The  thinner,  and  purer  Li¬ 
quors,  indeed,  as  Mead,  Wine,  and  old  Beer,  do  not  require  fo 
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much  Caution ;  but  in  farinaceous  Subftances,  diftilled  after  a 
perfedl  Fermentation,  you  cannot  be  too  careful.  The  former 
you  may  at  once  venture  to  diftil  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the 

5pvviv  ,a  in°ft  1Un  throuSh  the  ^Vorm  in  a  full  Stream. 

XXIX.  In  the  Diftillation  of  fermented  Subftances  in’  the 
Manner  described,  there  firft  comes  over  an  acrid,  heating,  and 
pungent  Liquor*  of  a  very  particular  penetrating  Tafte,  ^called 
spirituous,  and  of  an  extremely  adtive  and  volatile  Nature,  in 
which  it  is  exceeded  by  very  few  Bodies  ;  for  a  pure  alcaline 
Spirit  that  flies  oft'  in  Fumes  from  Tin,  Glauber’s  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  and  his  Spirit  of  Sea-falt,  aiid  a  pure  volatile  alcaline 
Salt,  are  all  that  are  known  to  have  a  greater  Degree  of  Vola- 

jT*  ^  bis  Liquor,  when  it  is  very  much  heated,  readily 
takes  lire  upon  the  Application  of  Flame  to  it,  and  will  almoft 
totally  confume.  Taken  internally,  it  caufes  Drunkennefs, 
tupor,  and  Apoplexy.  In  a  moderate  Dofe  it  wonderfully  raifeS 
t  e  Spirits.  It  very  fpeedily  heals  Pundtures,  Dilacerations, 
and  .Pains  of  the  Nerves.  All  animal  and  vegetable  Subftances 
put  into  it,  are  intirely  preferved  from  Putrefadlion,  only  fome- 
what  altered  in  their  Colour.  If  you  diffolve  a  little  of  the 
knelt  Sugar  in  it,  when  it  is  not  perfectly  free  from  Water* 
the  pellucid  Liquor  thus  made,  preferves  the  moft  tender  Bodies. 

.  1S  dlluted  w^b  Water,  and  then  uled  warm  as  a  Fomenta¬ 
tion,  with  Sal  Ammoniac  and  Vinegar,  there  is  nothing,  per- 
haps,  that  more  eftedtually  refolves  Coagulations,  difeuffes  in- 
lpillated  Humours,  prevents  the  Spreading  of  a  Gangrene,  and 
cauies  a  Separation  of  the  unfound  Parts,  or  dries  up  a  Defluxiori 
0  ^.n  Humours  more  eftedtually.  This  Liquor  is  called  Spirit 

°J  .  ' ine ’  ^nd  tPiat  Part  of  it  which  comes  over  the  very  firft,  ii 
called  the  P rcecurfor . 

XXX.  When  this  Spirit  is  all  drawn  off,  if  you  urge  the  Re- 
liduum  with  the  fame  Fire,  in  the  fame  Veffels,  you  will  ob¬ 
tain  a  Fluid  which  is  lefs  volatile,  acetofe,  acid,  aftringent* 
cooling,  naufeous,  and  fetid.  At  the  Bottom  will  remain 
lome  thick  Faeces,  which  by  no  Means  nor  Method  can  ever 
be  brought  to  ferment  again,  and  yield  new  Spirits,  though 
from  the  Confiftence  of  them  one  would  expeft  it.  But  if 
you  expofe  this  Refiduum  to  a  very  ftrong  Fire,  you  may  draw 
from  it  a  fetid,  empyreumatical  Oil* 

XXXI.  If  the  Lees  of  any  fermented  Subftance  after  Diftil- 
iation  are  dried  and  burnt  in  an  open  Fire,  they  are  convert¬ 
ed  into  fait  Afties,  from  which  may  be  obtained  a  fub-alcaline* 
or  alcahne  Salt.  _  Hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  moft 
perfect  fermentation  is  not  able  to  render  volatile  that  Matter 
of  Vegetables,  which  is  fixed  by  being  burnt,  and  which  is  con¬ 
vertible  into  an  effential  Salt  by  proper  Operations  before  Burning. 

Meal  and  Malt,  worked  together  with  a  proper  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water,  ferment. 

•u  premifed  the  general  Dodtrine  of  Fermentation,  it 

Will  be  proper  to  give  fome  Examples  of  it,  that  the  Mannef 
m  which  both  Art  and  Nature  proceed  may  be  underflood. 
You  are  then  to  obferve,  that  there  are  two  different  Ways 
of  Operation  ;  by  the  firft  of  thefe  Beer,  or  Wine  of  Corn,  is 
prepared,  and  from  thence  Spirit  of  Wine;  by  the  fecond,  a 
Spirit  is  drawn  immediately  from  fermented  Corn,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  it  is  from  Beer.  In  the  firft  Method,  upon  ground 
Malt  you  pour  Water  almoft  Raiding  hot,  mix  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  let  them  infufe  for  three  or  four  Hours,  by  which 
Infufion  the  Malt  will  impregnate  the  Water  with  its  floury 
Part,  which  would  not  have  been  effe&ed  by  crude  Meal.  The 
Liquor  then  being  drawn  off  from  the  Malt,  muft  be  boiled 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  proper  Thicknefs  ;  and  this  Decodtion* 

In State,  is  emollient,  loofens  the  Belly,  purges,  cools,  and 
refills  Inflammation.  If,  when  this  Liquor  is  cool,  you  mix 
with  it  fome  ftrong  Ale-yeaft,  or  Grounds,  and  let  it  ftand  in  a 
warm  Place,  in  a  Vefiel  with  the  Bung- hole  open,  there  will 
arife  a  violent  Fermentation,  which  being  quite  compleated* 
the  Liquor  is  immediately  drained  cold  through  a  Cloth,  and 
flopped  up  very  clofe  in  its  Cafk,  and  becomes  very  good  Beer. 
But  in  order  to  preferve  it  for  a  confiderable  Time,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  growing  four,  you  muft  add  a  certain  Quantity  of  fome 
very  bitter  Herbs  to  it  whilft  it  is  boiling*  If  this  Decodtioii 
of  Malt  then  is  made  fufficiently  bitter,  boiled  to  a  proper 
Thicknefs,  perfedtly  fermented,  flopped  up  very  clofe,  and  put 
into  a  Cellar,  and,  after  it  has  been  kept  a  confiderable  Time* 
is  diftilled,  it  will  the  firft  Time  yield  as  fine  a  Spirit  of  Wine 
as  you  can  obtain  from  any  Sort  of  Wine  by  any  Art  whatever, 
which  will  be  exceedingly  fragrant,  nor  have  any  the  leafl  dif- 
agieeable  Smell.  I  learnt  by  Experience  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  Difference  betwixt  fuch  Beer  and  the  moft  generous  Wine, 
and  could  not  help  wondering,  that  this  Art  fhould  be  very  well 
known  and  pradtifed  in  all  Ages  of  which  we  have  any  Ac¬ 
count.  Thus  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  L.  1.  That  in  tbofe 
Countries,  where  there  were  no  Vines ,  King  Ofiris  taught  the 
Inhabitants  to  make  a  Liquor  from  Barley ,  which  in  the  Fra¬ 
grance  of  its  Smell ,  and  Sweetnefs  of  its  Tajle ,  was  not  much 
inferior  to  Wine.  Herodotus  alfo  in  Euterpe  mentions  an  Ale, 
or  Wine ,  made  from  Barley ,  Zv'Q&  ot^  dm  xfri;  yuofui®*.  And 
Tacitus,  de  Mor.  Germ,  fays,  they  had  a  Liquor  prepared  from 
corrupted  Barley ,  or  Wheat,  which  refembled  Wine,  And  accord- 
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ing  to  Aetius  fignifies  Barley  wetted,  till  it  begins  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  then  dried  together  with  the  germinating  Shoots. 

II.  The  fame  Thing  is  performed  in  another  and  more  com¬ 
mon  Way,  as  follows  :  They  take  of  ground  Malt  fourteen 
Pounds,  of  Rye  Meal  feven,  which  are  mixed  and  worked 
well  together  with  hot  Rain-water,  till  they  are  reduced  to 
a  Liquid  of  a  moderate  Thinnefs  ;  this  they  put  in  an  oaken 
Calk,  which  is  placed  in  a  wooden  Cheft,  that  it  may  keep 
in  the  Heat  of  Summer.  It  ferments  brilkly  enough,  and  they 
leave  it  to  itfelf  till  the  Cruft,  which  during  the  Fermentation  is 
formed  at  the  Top,  difappears,  and  fubfides  to  the  Bottom. 
They  then  flop  up  the  Calk,  and  let  it  ftand  for  fome  Time, 
till  the  Liquor  at  the  Top  becomes  clear,  and  acidilh,  and 
at  the  Bottom  there  is  collected  a  large  Quantity  of  a  fari¬ 
naceous  Matter,  not  glutinous,  but  fit  for  Diftillation. 

Malt  and  Meal  fermented,  and  then  diftilled  into  in¬ 
flammable  Spirits  and  Vinegar. 

I.  Put  a  Pint  of  boiling  Water  into  the  Still,  and  make  Fire 
enough  to  keep  it  in  a  State  of  Ebullition,  and  then  .pour  in 
the  Malt  and  Meal  well  fermented,  taking  Care  firft  to  {hake 
and  mix  them  very  accurately,  till  the  Still  be  two  Thirds  full. 
Then  kindle  a  Fire,  and  at  the  fame  Time  keep  the  Liquor 
continually  ftirring  with  a  Stick,  that  the  thicker  Part  may 
not  gather  at  the  Bottom,  but  the  Whole  continue  as  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  as  poffible.  When  it  is  grown  fo  hot  as  to 
be  juft  ready  to  boil,  fix  on  the  Head,  and  manage  the  Fire 
in  fuch  a  Manner  that  the  Head  may  be  very  hot,  and  the 
Spirit  may  diftil  pretty  faft  through  the  Worm.  There 
comes  out  a  clear,  thin,  fpirituous  Liquor.  This  muft  be  watch¬ 
ed  carefully,  to  obferve  how  long  it  continues  to  come  off, 
and  muft  be  kept  by  itfelf. 

II.  This  being  quite  drawn  off,  there  rifes  an  acidilh,  dif- 
agreeable,  naufeous,  white  Liquor,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
of  the  warm,  fpirituous  Tafte  of  the  former,  and  which,  if  you 
draw  it  any  farther,  begins  to  grow  foetid. 

Remark. 

This  firft  Liquor  is  that  which  in  the  Hiftory  of  Fermenta¬ 
tion  is  defcribed  under  the  Character  of  a  Spirit  produced  by 
Fermentation. 

The  Depuration  of  the  Spirituous  Liquors  pro¬ 
duced  by  Fermentation. 

I.  Take  any  fermented  Spirits  that  have  been  once  diftilled, 

fill  a  Still^two  Thirds  full  with  them,  and  diftil  them  with  a 
moderate  Jr  ire,  fo  as  to  make  them  come  over  in  a  conftant, 
little  ctream,  or  juit  to  make  the  Liquor  boil.  There  will  firft 
come  off  a  very  clear,  thin,  fragrant  Liquor,  of  a  fpirituous 
Flavour.  Often  remove  your  Receiver,  to  tafte  whether  the 
fame  Liquor  ftill  continues  to  rife.  VFhen  this  ceafes,  change 
your  Receiver,  and  keep  this  Spirit,  which  is  called  by  the  Chy- 
mifts  Rectified  Spirit  of  JVine ,  by  itfelf  in  Veffels  very  clofely 
flopped.  The  Spirits  which  come  over  firft  are  always  the 
beft.  J 

II.  When,  therefore,  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Diftillation,  there 
come  off  acidiih,  white,  and  watery  Liquors,  they  muft  be 
taken  and  fet  apart,  that  they  may  not  mix  with  the  firft. 
Thcfe  rife  in  confiderable  Quantities,  and  go  by  the  Name  of 
a  Phlegm ,  containing  but  very  little  Spirit. 

HI.  There  remains  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Still  a  Liquor  that  is 
fomewhat  thick,  opake,  pinguious,  acid,  of  a  difagreeable  Smell, 
and  perfectly  aqueous  with  Refpea  to  Spirits.  When  pure  Wine 
is  diftilled  in  this  Manner,  this  Liquor  thus  remaining  is  always 
red,  and  of  a  roughifti  Tafte,  which  Colour  and  Flavour  are  ow- 
ing  piincipally  to  the  oaken  Calks  in  which  fuch  Sorts  of  Liquors 
are  kept,  where  they  extradl  the  oily  and  refinous  Parts  of  the 
Wood  ;  for  when  they  are  firft  diftilled,  they  have  neither  that 
Colour,  Smell,  nor  Tafte,  but  acquire  them  by  {landing  in  thefe 
Veffels,  and  get  rid  of  them  again  by  Reftification. 


Remarks. 

I.  Hence  we  underftand  the  Method  by  which  thefe  Spirits 
may  be  fo  depurated  as  to  be  obtained  at  laft  almoft  pure  and 
alone  ;  for  the  oftener  they  are  rectified  in  tfiis  Manner,  the 
“PF.®  fil they  are’  deP°hting  in  every  Diftillation  a  watery, 
acidilh  Phlegm  :  By  this  Means,  however,  though  you  have 

them  gradually  purer  and  purer,  yet  they  will  always  retain 
fome  Water.  1 

II  Hence  too  we  learn  that  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  fold  com¬ 
monly  in  the  Shops  under  the  Name  of  Brandy,  confifts  of 
four  Parts,  mtirdy  diftina  from  one  another :  For  it  contains, 
Firft  the  fimple  fermented  Spirits  j  Secondly,  a  pure  Water, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  it  alone  j  Thirdly,  a  certain  ace- 
tofe,  fermented  Acid,  wh.ch  rifes  in  the  firft  Diftillation  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  pretty  tenacioufly  remains  united  with  it 
but  may  be  accurately  difengaged  from  it  ;  and,  Laftly,  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  a  fomewhat  foetid  Oil,  which  always  difeo- 
vers  itfelf  upon  mixing  Spirit  of  Wine,  fimple  or  reaified,  with 
a  dry, fixed  Alcali,  or  upon  drawing  the  Spirit  from  the  fame  by 
Diftillation.  And  hence  it  has  happened,  that  the  Chymift/ 


not  fufficiently  attending  to  this  in  their  Ufe  of  common  Spirit 
of  Wine,  have  been  furprifed  with  Phaenomena  which  they  did 
not  expedl,  and  which  were  not  fo  properly  owing  to  the  pure 
Spirit  of  Wine,  as  to  other  Bodies  mixed  with  it  gut 
thefe  may  be  produced  by  other  Caufes,  whereas  this  Spirit  i* 
the  Effect  of  Fermentation  alone. 

III.  There  have  been  Authors  of  Note  among  the  Chymifts 
who  obferving  an  Acid  almoft  conftandy  intermixed  with  thefe 
Spirits,  have  hence  afferted,  that  thefe  Spirits  are  acid,  and  are 
generated  from  an  Acid.  But  if  we  confult  Reafon  in  the  Cafe 
it  will  perhaps  appear  otherwife :  And  certainly  thofe  moft  pure 
and  fimple  Spirits,  when  they  are  diftilled  from  off  a  fixed  alca¬ 
lde  Salt,  are  utterly  void  of  all  Acids  that,  are  known  to  us' 
and  yet  they  are  very  good  and  genuine.  I  allow*  then,  that 
thefe  Spirits  are  not  produced,  except  from  Vegetables,  and  not 
from  thefe,  but  when  they  are  grown  fomewhat  acid  by  Fer¬ 
mentation  ;  and  yet  fo  it  is,  that  thefe  Spirits  are  not  acid  but 
generated  from  acefcent  Matter.  We  cannot,  .therefore,  ^with 
Juftice  affert,  that  thefe  Spirits  are  acid  or  alcaline,  but  that 
they  are  of  a  peculiar  Nature,  and  like  nothing  elfe. 

IV.  This  Spirit  exalted  to  its  ultimate  Perfection,  by  this 
Method  of  Rectification,  will  ftill  always  continue  com¬ 
pounded. 
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I.  Take  any  fermented  Spirit,  efpecially  one  that  is  reaified 
and  with  a  gentle  Heat,  not  exceeding  a  hundred  Decrees 
draw  it  half  off  in  a  tall,  narrow,  glafs  Cucurbit  j  the°  Half 
that  thus  rifes  firft,  treat  again  in  the  fame  Manner  with  very 
clean  Glaffes,  and  repeat  this,  till  the  Refiduum  that  is  left  in 
the  Cucurbit  appears  as  ftrong  as  that  which  is  drawn  off.  This 
Spirit  is  what  goes  commonly  by  the  Name  of  Alcohol  of  IVine 
and  is  looked  upon  as  a  moft  pure  and  fimple  Spirit  that  ha3 
nothing  heterogeneous,  no  not  fo  much  as  any  watery  Phlegm 
mixed  with  it.  This  was  the  Method  made  Ufe  of  by  the 
tient  Chymifts:  However,  more  exa&  Refearches  made  by  later 
Chymifts  have  difeoyered,  that  fome  Water  ftill  remains  con¬ 
cealed  in  thefe  Spirits,  and  to  this  is  owing  the  ill  Succefs  of  thofe 
Experiments,  where  Alcohol  unmixed  with  Water  is  neceffary 
Befides,  this  tedious  Operation  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  precious 
T.me,  for  which  Reafon  the  induftrious  Chymifts  were  not  at 
Reft,  till  they  had  diicovered  fome  more  expeditious  Method  of 
preparing  pure  Alcohol ,  which  they  found  might  be  done  in  tha 
following  Manner  : 

H-  contrived  a  Furnace,  wherein  a  pretty  laro-e  Still 
might  be  fet  in  a  Bath  of  Water,  which  could  receive  no  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Degrees  of  Heat.  They  filled 
two  Thirds  of  the  Still  with  common  Spirit  of  Wine  and 
fitted  it  with  an  Alembic  that  had  a  long,  fmall,  upright 
Tube  wh.ch  bent  backwards  and  had  its  Extremity  inferted 
into  the  Mouth  of  a  Worm  The  Diftillation  then  begins  with 
making  the  Water  in  the  Bath  boil,  which  makes  the  Spirit  in 

111 ll„ '°t  morrefbrirfkl( 5  which  Means,  the  Spirit  alone 

being  able  to  rife  to  fuch  a  Height,  and  through  fo  narrow  a 

Tube,  will  diftil  by  itfelf,  fo  long  as  there  remains  any  of  it  in 
the  Liquor.  But  as  foon i  as  the  pure  Spirit  ceafes  to  come  over, 
the  ^at^ry  ™egm  not  being  able  to  afeend,  the  Diftillation 
will  be  hmftied  :  And  thus  you  will  have,  the  firft  Time,  and 
n  two  or  three  Hours,  as  much  Alcohol  as  you  could  obtain  by 
the  preceding  Method  m  the  Space  of  a  Month.  No- body, 
therefore,  fhould  be  without  this  Apparatus,  who  has  Occafion 
for  a  large  (Quantity  of  Alcohol  in  his  chymical  Operations  Up¬ 
on  a  nice  Examination,  however,  it  is  found,  that  even  in  this 

r°mCWhaS  th°“»h  ind“d  -Try  tall 

Qyan uty,  of  Water,  intermixed  with  the  Alcohol ,  which  in 
D  {libation,  perhaps,  might  be  carried  up  by  the  Spirits  For 

alone^the  f  ^  D?‘Tllation  with^he  ' Alcohol 

alone  in  the  fame  Furnace,  and  I  had  then  u  .  •  l 

Stmtw 'Lthe  HarkS  °l  Purit>’’  but  V*  wfiri 1  m 
that  the  Soffit  r  n  enCe£  tber^ore>  I  am  induced  to  believe, 
med^  from  the  W by.th-IS  Method>  beabfolutelyfepa- 
ST OuanTiti  JT:  th?Ugh  itmuftbe  acknowledged,  that 
as  lit^Ts  pSffible  “  after  Operation  is 

infheVo^lowfnt^011’  1  after wards  performed  the  Diftillation 

Time  ifth?]^???  V*  t0°k  the  AlcoM  which  rifes  the  firft 
and  added P  5  with  this  1  fiI,ed  a  Still  half 

Sea-falt  thl  *  ^  °f  the  pureft’  hotteft> ^crepitated 
clofe  I  let  tl  n  PUttmS  °n  tbe  Aerobic,  and  making  all  very 
a  °ent  e  He^mcCOntl?Ue  thusf°r  the  Space  of  twelve  Hours, 

Jhfn  betan  t^  £  ”by.  "0  MeanS  t0  make  the  Al“h°'  b°ib  1 

that  cam  he  DTlf!lllatIon’  and  the  two  firft  Ounces  of  Alcohol 

waterv  V  1  kLCp! Lby  themfelves,  left  there  {hould  beany 

:  ln  tbe  Tuhe  of  the  Alembic’  or  the  Worm, 

The  firft?  d  b?,eafa  y  brOUght  b?  thefe  two  Ounces, 

he  hr  ft  two  Thirds  of  the  following  Alcohol  I  received  into  a 

VJ7  C?’ndry’  §,afs  Ve/rel>  and  kept  by  themfelves  in  Bottles 
ty  r|arr  U  a?PPed'  Then  1  drawed  off  the  reft  as  before,  and 
th?l  i.efe  kft-nP cnt,S  aIf°  by  themfelves.  There  remained  in 
the  Still  a  moift  Salt,  which  attraaed  to  itfelf  the  Water  from 


the 
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the  Alcohol,  and  retained  it  fo  tenacioufly,  that  though  a&ed 
upon  by  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water,  it  would  hot  part  with 
it  and  i after  it  to  rife  with  the  Alcohol.  Nor  does  the  Salt,  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  Manner,  make  any  Alteration  in  the  Alcohol ,  by 
mixing  itfelf  with  it,  becaufe  it  is  decrepitated,  and  put  in  hot. 
By  this  Method,  in  a  very  fhort  Time,  may  be  prepared  the 
pureft  Alcohol  for  any  chymical  Purpofes. 

Remarks. 

T.  Alcohol \  brought  to  this  Degree  of  Perfection,  is  the  lighted 
Fluid  next  fo  Air,  perfectly  tranfparent,  very  thin,  moll 
fimple,  totally  inflammable,  without  producing  any  Smoke,  or 
diffufing  any  difagreeablc  Smell  whilft  it  is  burning  *  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  volatile,  without  leaving  any  Faeces ;  abfolutely  immu¬ 
table  in  Diftillation  ;  extremely  expanfible  by  Heat ;  very  eafily 
difpofed  to  Ebullition  by  Fire  ;  of  a  very  pleafant  Smell,  and  of  a 
particular  grateful  Tafle.  All  the  Humours  of  the  human  Bo¬ 
th’,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  coagulates  in  an  Inftant, 
except  the  pure  Water,  and  Urine,  whilft  it  hardens  all  the 
folid  Parts,  and  thus  preferves  both  from  Putrefaction,  or 
Spontaneous  Colliquation :  It  preferves  the  Bodies  of  Infedls, 
Fifh,  Birds,  and  other  Animals  that  are  put  into  it,  from  Cor¬ 
ruption,  or  Alteration,  for  Ages,  if  clofely  flopped  .  With 
Water,  Vinegar,  any  acid  Liquors,  Oils,  and  pure,  volatile, 
alcaline  Salts,  it  fufters  itfelf  to  be  mixed,'  and  that  neatly  with 
an  equable  Mixture  ;  and  gummy  and  refinous  Subftances  it 
diffolves.  So  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  Liquid,  produced 
either  by  Nature  or  the  Art  of  Chymiftry,  that  is  capable  of 
being  united  with  more  Bodies  than  is  Alcohol.  But  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  Manner  it  proves  an  excellent  Vehicle  for  the  Spiritus 
Redlor  of  Vegetables,  which  by  uniting  with  it  may  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  its  proper  Body,  retained,  and  applied  to  medicinal, 
and  other  Ufes.  The  great  Mafters  of  Chymiftry,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Title  of  Adepts ,  are  fuppofed,  in  their  Defcription  of 
the  artificial  Preparation  of  this  perfect  Alcohol ,  to  have  fhadow- 
cd  out  the  Preparation  of  the  Philofophers  Stone :  But  it  is 
certain,  that  this  Alcohol  owes  its  Origin  to  Fermentation  alone, 
nor  can  be  prepared  in  any  other  Manner  whatever. 

II.  In  the  human  Body,  by  its  Smell,  Tafte,  and  Vapour, 
it  wonderfully  quickens,  gratefully  affeCts,  and  invigorates  the 
animal,  natural,  and  vital  Spirits,  Nerves  and  Brain:  Hence 
it  exhilarates  the  Mind  and  Senfes,  makes  a  Perfon  bnfk  and 
agil,  and  proceeding  through  various  Degrees,  at  laft  caufes 
Drunkennefs,  which,  as  it  here  comes  on  very  fuddenly,  fo 
likewife  it  goes  off  in  the  fame  Manner.  The  Blood,  its  Se- 
Vum,  and  other  thin  Juices  it  coagulates  in  an  Inftant,  and 
bence  being  drank  imprudently,  it  is  faid  to  have  killed  Perfons 
on  the  Spot.  Applied  externally,  it  dries,  and  corroborates  the 
Veffels,  and  coagulates  the  Fluids  contained  in  them,  when¬ 
ever  it  can  penetrate.  The  Extremities  of  the  Nerves  where  it 
can  reach  it  inftantly  dries,  contrails,  and  deprives  of  all  Senfe 
and  Motion.  Hence  it  appears,  how  imprudently,  and  often, 
how  unhappily.  Alcohol ,  either  pure  or  impregnated  with  aro¬ 
matic  Spirits,  Camphire,  or  the  like,  diffolved  in  it,  and  order¬ 
ed  to  be  applied  hot,  and  inforced  with  FriCtion,  is  made  ufe  of 
as  a  Fomentation  in  chirurgical  Cafes.  I  would  advife,  therefore, 
to  be  cautious  upon  thefeOccafions,left  under  a  fpecious  Pretence 
of  Vivification,  CalefaCtion,  Refolution,  Diffipation,  and  Refto- 
xation  of  Agility,  you  obtain  no  other  EffeCts  than  what  I  juft 
now  aferibed  to  thefe  Spirits.  In  Wounds,  Ulcers,  and  other 
vifible  Diforders,  pure  Alcohol  performs  the  very  fame  Thing, 
viz.  coagulated,  dries,  and  burns  the  Nerves.  It  is  true  indeed, 
it  takes  from  the  Nerves  all  Senfe  of  Pain  ;  but  then  at  the  fame 
Time  it  deftroys  all  their  Ufe.  And  it  has  the  fame  EffeCt, 
in  mitigating  PunCtures  or  Dilacerations  of  tho  fame  Parts.  It 
Hops  Bleeding  at  once  by  contracting  the  Veffels,  and  coagula¬ 
ting  the  Blood,  where  it  is  applied,  but  with  the  concomitant 
Circumftances  juft  mentioned.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  a  very 
fpeedy,  and  often  an  excellent  Remedy  in  thefe  Cafes,  though 
always  attended  with  fomd  Inconveniences. 

III.  From  what  has  been  faid  then,  we  learn  what  EffeCt 
pure  Alcohol  has  upon  animal  or  vegetable  Subftances  immerfed 
in  it.  For  it  diffolves  into  rtfelf,  and  extraCls  whatever  is  oily 
in  them  ;  whence  they  become  attenuated,  contracted,  and  of¬ 
ten  corrugated.  In  this  Manner  the  Preparations  of  the  Parts 
of  Animals  have  often  been  obferved  to  be  changed  :  And  aro¬ 
matic  Flowers,  Leaves,  and  Fruits  are  thus  affeCted  from  the 
fame  Caufe.  Small  Birds  in  their  Feathers,  and  other  little 
Animals  covered  with  hard  Scales,  immerfed  in  hot  Alcohol,  are 
preferved  in  their  full  Beauty,  becaufe  this  Attenuation,  though 
it  really  happens,  is  concealed  under  their  Feathers  and  Scales. 
Thefe  Animals  being  macerated  for  fome  Time  in  the  pureft 
Alcohol ,  till  they  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  it,  and  then  taken 
out,  and  dried  in  a  hot*  but  not  fervid*  Oven,  and  afterwards 
put  into  glafs  Veffels,  and  intirely  debarred  from  any  Commu¬ 
nication  with  the  external  Air*  may  be  kept  in  their  proper 
Form  for  Ages,  to  the  very  great  Advantage  both  of  Natural 
and  Medicinal  Hiftory,  becaufe  they  afford  lively  and  certain 
CharaClers  by  which  they  may  be  known. 

IV.  Since  there  are  infinite,  and  oftentimes  very  inviting, 
Occafions  in  which  Chymifts  and  other  Artificers  Hand  in  need 
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Cf  the  true  arid  pureft  Alcohol,  the  lea  ft  Remainder  of  Writer 
rendering  the  Operation  unfuccefsful,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
we  fhould  have  fome  Marks  by  which  we  may  be  able  to 
diftinguifh,  whether  our  Alcohol  be  pure  or  not :  "1  he  principal 
of  thefe  are, 

1.  If  the  fuppofed  Alcohol  contains  any  Oil  diffolved  in  it,  and 
fo  equably  diftributed  through  it,  that  it  is  no  Ways  perceptible; 
then  upon  the  Pouring  of  Water  into  it  the  Mixture  will  grow 
white,  and  the  Oil  will  feparatc  from  the  Alcohol. 

2.  If  any  Thing  of  an  Acid  lies  concealed  in  Alcohol ,  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  the  alcaline  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  will 
difeover  the  Acid  by  an  Effervefcence,  for  otherwife  there  would 
be  only  a  fimple  Coagulation. 

3.  If  there  be  any  Thing  of  an  Alcali  intermixed,  it  will 
appear  by  the  Effervefcence  excited  by  the  Aftulion  of  an  A- 
cid  :  And  as  for  other  Salts,  they  are  feldom  found  in  it.,  . 

4.  But  it  is  a  Matter  of  greater  Difficulty  to  dilcover  whether 
there  be  any  Water  intermixed  with  it ;  and  therefore  Chy¬ 
mifts  have  contrived  certain  Methods,  by  which  this  may  be  alfo 
determined.  The  firft  was  the  repeated  Labour  of  fo  many 
Diftillations,  which  they  thought  fufficient  Grounds  for  them  to 
prefume  that  they  were  in  Pofleilion  of  pure  fimple  Spirits,  without 
the  Admixture  of  any  Phlegm  *  but,  as  I  took  Notice  before, 

I  could  never  by  this  Method  obtain  pure  Alcohol  ;  but  it  would 
to  the  laft  retain  fomething  of  Phlegm.  Secondly,  they  put  fome 
Alcohol  into  a  very  clean,  dry  Spoon,  and,  heating  it,  fet  it, on 
Fire  in  a  Place  were  there  was  not  the  leaft  Wind,  and  if  after 
the  Alcohol  was  burnt  out,  there  was  no  Moillure  left  in  the 
Spoon,  they  pronounced  it  pure  Alcohol.  Some  more  curious 
Perfons*  however,  by  other  Experiments,  difeovered,  that  by 
the  ACtion  of  the  Flame,  the  Water  that  lay  concealed  in  the 
Alcohol ,  might  be  difperfed  into  the  Air,  and  confequently  that 
the  Abfence  of  Water  in  the  Spoon,  after  the  Confumption  of 
the  Alcohol ,  was  no  certain  Proof,  that  there  was  none  contain¬ 
ed  in  it,  before  it  was  fet  on  Fire.  In  the  third  Place,  there¬ 
fore,  they  took  fome  of  the  beft  Gun- powder,  and  drying  it 
very  carefully  put  a  little  of  it  into  a  clean  and  very  dry  Spoon, 
and  poured  fome  Alcohol  upon  it,  which  being  heated,  they  juft 
ftirred  it  in  the  very  Surface,  and  letting  it  burn  down  in  a  very 
quiet  Place,  if  the  Powder  continued  dry  enough  to  take  Fire 
by  the  Flame  when  juft  fpent,  they  concluded  that  the  Alca- 
hoi  was  pure :  But  againft  this  Experiment  there  lies  the  very 
fame  Objection  as  againft  the  former.  Thefe  two  laft  Me* 
thods,  therefore,  when  they  fucceed,  demonftrate,  that  the  Al¬ 
cohols  in  a  very  great  Degree,  but  not  abfolutely  free  from  Wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  fourth  and  laft  Place,  therefore,  there  has  been 
another  Way  difeovered,  by  which  it  may  be  certainly  known 
whether  Alcohol  contains  any  Water  or  not,  which  is  this  :  Take 
a  chymical  Vial,  with  a  long  narrow  Neck,  the  Bulb  of  which 
will  hold  four,  or  fix  Ounces  of  Alcohol.  Fill  this  Two-thirds 
full  with  the  Alcohol  you  intend  to  examine,  into  which  throw 
a  Dram  of  the  pureft  and  drieft  Salt  of  Tartar,  coming  very 
hot  out  of  the  Fire  ;  then  mix  them  by  fhaking  them  together, 
and  fet  them  over  the  Fire  till  the  Alcohol  is  juft  ready  to  boil. 
Being  thus  fhaken  and  heated,  if  the  Salt  of  Tartar  remains  per* 
feCtly  dry,  without  the  leaft  Sign  of  Moifture*  We  are  lure 
that  there  is  no  Water  in  this  Alcohol.  By  intermixing  this 
Salt  of  Tartar,  I  have  been  enabled  to  difeover  Water  in  what 
has  been  taken  for  the  beft  of  Alcohol :  For  I  took  fome  Alcohol „• 
which  had  burnt  intirely  away,  and  had  fet  Fire  to  Gun-pow¬ 
der,  and  upon  putting,  fuch  an  alcaline  Salt  ihto  it,  I  perceived 
by  the  Moifture  it  acquired,  that  there  was  {lift  fome  Water  in 
it :  And  again,  I  took  fome  Alcohol,  in  which  there  was  a  fix¬ 
ed  Alcali  that  had  remained  dry  for  a  long  Time,  and  was 
ftill  fo,  when  I  juft  put  a  Drop  or  two  of  Water  to  it,  and 
though  the  Salt  had  continued  very  dry  fo  long,. it  foon  after 
grew  moift  from  fo  fmall  a  Quantity  of  Water,  and  appeared 
in  oily  Streaks  running  down  the  Sides  of  the  Glafs. 

Hence  the  fingular  Nature  of  Alcohol  is  abundantly  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  individual  Properties  *  efpecially  if  to  what  has 
been  faid  you  add  this  Obfervation,  that  fuch  an  Alcohol  is  not 
vifible  whilft  it  diftils  through  the  Alembic :  For  it  neither 
forms  dewy  Drops  like  Water,  nor  runs  down  in  Striae  Iik6 
ftrong  Spirit  of  Wine,  but  it  is  quite  invilible  *  which  Property 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Chymifts  as  evidently  appears 
by  their  Writings.  This,  then,  is  the  ultimate  EffeCt  of  Fer* 
mentation,  for  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  carry  this  Alcohol  to  any 
greater  Perfection,  or,  indeed,  to  make  any  Alteration  in  it. 

The  Production  of  Alcohol  by  Alcalies. 

I.  Becaufe  z  good  Quantity  of  pure  Alcohol  is  often  wanted 
on  a  fudden,  when  there  is  no  chymical  Apparatus  ready  for 
preparing  it,  and.  the  Purpofe  may  well  enough  be  aniwered; 
though  there  fhould,  by  Chance,  fome  fixed  Alcali  be  mixed 
with  the  Liquor,  the  Induftry  of  the  Chymifts  has  found  out 
the  following  Method  of  preparing  it  :  lo  common  Spirit  of 
Wine  they  pour  a  third  Part  of  Its  Weight  ol  the  pureft  a^d 
drieft  Pot-afh,  which  prefently  finks  to  the  Bottom.  Upon  fha¬ 
king  the  Veflei,  the  Salt  immediately  grows  moift,  and  begins 
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to  diffolve  at  the  Bottom,  whilft  a  thin  red  Liquor  fwims  at  the 
Top  ;  and  the  more  they  are  fhaken,  the  greater  is  the  Dif- 
folution  underneath,  and  the  Separation  upwards  ;  nor  is  it  ever 
poflible  to  make  them  mix,  but  as  foon  as  ever  they  come  to 
reft,  they  immediately  colleCl  themfelves  into  two  perfectly  di¬ 
ll  inct  Strata.  And  here  the  ftronger  the  Spirit  of  Wine  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  Quantity  of  the  upper  Liquor  ;  and  fb  on 
the  contrary. 

II.  Let  the  Veflel  reft  for  fome  Time,  that  the  Liquors  may 
become  intirely  feparated,  and  then  by  a  gentle  Inclination  of 
the  Veflel  pour  off"  the  upper  Liquor  into  another  clean,  dry 
Cucurbit,  taking  as  much  Care  as  you  can,  that  none  of  the 
lower  runs  in  with  it.  At  the  fame  Time  let  there  be  ready 
a  fixed,  alcaline  Salt,  very  well  dried  by  the  Fire,  and  let  it  be 
put,  while  it  is  yet  hot,  into  the  Cucurbit,  which  contains  the 
firft  Spirit  that  has  been  once  already  drained  of  its  Water.  Let 
them  be  fhaken  together,  the  Cucurbit  being  flopped,  for 
a  confiderable  Time,  and  you  will  perceive  the  dry  Salt  to  con- 
trad  a  little  Moifture  ;  you  are  then  to  perfift  in  fhaking  them 
together,  till  you  obferve  that  no  more  of  the  Salt  will  be  dif- 
folved,  but  that  there  fwims  at  the  Top  a  red  limpid  Liquor, 
which  will  be  fo  much  the  purer,  as  the  alcaline  Salt  was  drier 
and  hotter,  and  the  longer  it  was  fhaken  with  the  Liquor. 
This  done,  pour  off  the  Liquor  into  a  tall  dry  Bolt-head,  and 
call  therein  a  little  more  of  the  drieft  and  pureft  alcaline  Salt, 
as  hot  as  may  be,  and  fet  them  in  an  hundred  Degrees  of  Heat, 
fhaking  them  about  very  frequently ;  and  if  the  Salt  does  not 
then  grow  at  all  moift,  the  Alcohol  will  be  perfectly  freed  from 
Its  Water  ;  but  then  it  will  have  a  red  Colour,  a  Tafte  not 
fimple,  and  a  fomewhat  difagreeable  Smell,  and  by  its  Effer- 
vefcence  with  Acids,  and  its  lixivious  Tafte,  will  evidently 
difeover  the  Prefence. of  a  latent  Alcali. 

In  this  Operation  there  always  appears  a  pinguious  Oil, 
which  feparates  itfelf  from  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  the  Pot-afh, 
or  perhaps  from  both,  and  has  a  feetid  Smell.  Befides,  the  fixed 
Alcali  here  ufed,  by  abforbing  and  uniting  with  itfelf  the  Acid 
which  was  in  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  altered  in  its  Nature,  and 
at  laft  becomes  a  compound  and  pretty  volatile  Salt.  Here  I 
found,  that  when  this  Salt  had  been  frequently  ufed,  and  ftill 
dried  after  every  Operation,  it  became  at  laft  almoft  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Terra  Foliata  Tartari,  and  intirely  unfit  for  any 
Purpofe,  where  there  was  required  a  fixed  Alcali. 

III.  Alcohol ,  thus  prepared,  and  diftilled  in  a  Cucurbit,  over 
a  gentle  Fire,  becomes  fufficiently  pure,  and  fit  for  almoft  all 
Purpofes  that  require  a  fimple  Alcohol.  It  is  true  indeed,  there 
will  be  fomewhat  fubalc ale f cent  ftill  united  with  it,  though  this 
too  may  be  removed,  by  cautioufly  adding  a  few  Drops  of  Oil 
of  Vitriol  before  the  Diftillation,  and  proceeding  fo  long  as  there 
is  any  Effervefcence  excited,  and  no  longer  ;  for  if  you  then 
diftil  it,  your  Alcohol  is  reckoned  to  be  pure. 

IV.  Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Separation  of  pure  Al¬ 
cohol  is  not  fo  eafyas  fome  People  pretend  :  For  in  Diftillation 
there  is  a  fomewhat  acid,  and  a  watery  Liquid,  which  intimate¬ 
ly  adheres  to  the  Spirit,  and  which  clofely  unites  itfelf  with  the 
Alcali  that  is  added  to  it  :  Therefore,  we  need  not  be  furprifed, 
that  fome  very  curious  Experiments,  which  require  the  pureft 
Alcohol ,  do  fo  feldom  fucceed.  And  hence  it  is  plain,  that  an 
alcaline  Salt  will  often  properly  difpofe  Alcohol  for  particular  Ope¬ 
rations,  either  as  it  frees  it  from  its  Water,  Acid,  and  Oil,  or 
as  it  impregnates  it  with  an  alcaline  Quality,  and  thus  improves 
its  diffolving  Power.  We  muft  have  a  due  Regard,  therefore, 
to  all  thefe  Confiderations,  before  we  can  determine  its  Effeds, 
Boerhaav.  Chym. 

Thus  I  have  traced  the  Preparation  of  Alcohol  from  the  Vege¬ 
table  from  which  it  is  generated,  through  all  the  fucceeding 
Proceffes  neceffary  for  its  Produdion.  And  becaufe  all  vinous 
Liquors  borrow  their  intoxicating  Qualities,  and  all  their  Pro¬ 
perties  wherein  they  differ  from  other  Fluids,  from  the  Alcohol 
which  refides  in  them,  1  fhall  make  fome  Remarks,  with  Re- 
fped  to  the  Ufes  generally  made  of  them  in  common  Life. 

Firft,  then,  as  vinous  Liquors  have  Effeds  upon  animal  Bo¬ 
dies,  nearly  allied  to  thofe  of  the  Gas  Sylveftre,  or  incoercible 
Spirit  which  flies  off  from  fermenting  Liquors,  it  feems  near 
a  Certainty,  that  fermented  Liquors  inebriate,  and  produce  all 
their  deleterious  Effeds  by  a  Portion  of  this  Gas  Sylveftre  re- 
fiding  in  them. 

Hence  appears  the  Imprudence,  I  fhould  rather  fay  Madnefs, 
of  thofe  who  take  into  their  Stomachs  large  Quantities  of  a 
Fluid  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  mod  fubtileand  penetrating 
Poifon  known  in  Nature,  and  which  we  find  by  daily  Experi¬ 
ence  never  fails  to  diforder,  and  if  perfifted  in,  to  deftroy  the 
animal  Machine.  The  Frequency  of  this  PraCticc  is  amazing, 
and  would  fcarcely  be  credible,  if  it  was  not  common.  I 
fhould  think  myfelf  happy,  if  any  Thing  I  could  fay  would  put 
the  leaft  Check  to  this  beftial  Crime,  to  which  it  is  aftonifhing 
there  fhould  be  any  Temptation,  for  I  am  fatisfied,  that  this 
alone  deftroys  more  Lives  than  the  Accidents  of  War,  added  to 
all  the  Diftempers  with  which  Providence  has  thought  proper  to 
Mankind )  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  befides  the 
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Diftempers  produced  by  drinking  fpirituous  Liquors,  an  habitual 
Ufe  of  thefe  renders  all  Difeafes  from  other  Caufes  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cure. 

It  is  certain,  that  fermented  Liquors  are  deleterious,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Strength,  that  is,  in  Proportion  to  the  poifonous 
Spirit  or  Gas  tlyey  contain.  However,  though  fmall  fermented 
Liquors  do  not  immediately  manifeft  their  Effeds,  yet  I  think 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  an  habitual  Ufe  of  even  thefe 
muft  in  the  End  induce  an  Alteration  in  the  Conftitution  to  its 
Difadvantage.  I  am  fenfible,  a  Habit  of  drinking  thefe  Liquors 
renders  them  fomewhat  neceffary,  anci  makes  it  difficult  to  leave 
them  off,  and  fometimes  even  dangerous.  It  is  therefore  a 
great  Imprudence  in  People  of  Condition,  to  inure  their  Chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  and  other  fermented  Liquors,  from 
their  moft  tender  Years. 

If  we  confider  Alcohol  as  ading  upon  the  Stomach  only,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  refled  upon  what  is  obferved  above  with  Re- 
fped  to  its  Operation  on  the  Nerves,  which  is,  that  it  dries  and 
contrails  them,  and  deprives  them  of  all  Senfation  and  Motion, 
we  fhall  readily  perceive,  that  if  taken  in  the  Stomach,  when  it 
is  empty  efpecially,  they  muft  neceffarily,  by  their  proper  Acti¬ 
on,  take  away  that  Senfation  which  we  call  Hunger,  and  de¬ 
ftroy  that  Elafticity  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  the  Digeftion  of  the  Aliment.  To  thefe 
Inconveniencies  arifing  from  the  internal  Ufe  of  Alcohol  it  may 
be  added,  that  it  coagulates  animal  Juices,  and  confequently  aft 
the  Fluids  it  finds  in  the  Stomach,  I  mean,  thofe  Fluids  which 
are  feparated  in  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces,  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  which  are  defigned  by  Nature  to  promote  the  Solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Aliment ;  now  when  thefe  are  coagulated,  and  ren¬ 
dered  yifeid,  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  promote  the  above-menti¬ 
oned  Solution,  but  rather  prevent  it.  Every  one  that  has  feen 
a  Perfon,  much  habituated  to  drinking  Drams,  take  a  Vomit, 
muft  have  obferved  him  to  difeharge  from  his  Stomach  great 
Quantities  of  a  vifeid  roapy  Jelly. 

If  we  confider  fpirituous  Liquors  as  a  Solvent  of  the  Ali¬ 
ment,  we  fhall  find  it  fo  far  from  being  fit  to  promote  this  So¬ 
lution,  that  it  greatly  contributes  to  prevent  it,  for  it  hardens 
animal  and  vegetable  Subftances,  and  hinders  their  Solution  in 
the  Stomach,  for  the  very  fame  Reafons,  that  it  prevents  their 
Putrefaction  out  of  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  fpirituous  Liquors  had  any  Virtues  to 
make  Amends  for  the  Havock  and  Deftrudion  they  make  in  the 
World.  And,  to  do  them  Juftice,  I  believe,  that  rough  auftere 
red  Wines  may  be  of  Service  for  bracing  up  a  relaxed  Habit, 
and  promoting  Digeftion  vitiated  by  an  accidental  Laxity  of 
the  Organs  fubfervient  thereto  ;  and  that  the  more  penetrating 
white  Wines,  well  diluted,  may  be  of  Service  as  Medicines.  The 
particular  Cafes  are  taken  Notice  of  under  the  Article  Alcali 
from  Hippocrates,  and  are  alfo  mentioned  under  the  feveral  Dif- 
orders  wherein  they  are  ufeful. 

But  with  RefpeCt  to  any  Thing  more  fpirituous  than  Wine, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  Cafe  wherein  they  can  be  of  fufficient 
Service  to  compensate  for  the  great  Mifchiefs  they  produce  ; 
infomuch  that  every  Perfon  who  drinks  a  Dram,  feems  to  me 
guilty  of  a  greater  Indifcretion,  than  if  he  fet  Fire  to  his  Houfe  j 
and  for  the  fame  Reafons,  Cordial-waters  are  the  moft  dange¬ 
rous  Furniture  for  a  Clofet,  particularly  as  there  is  fomething 
like  Fafcination  in  them,  which  obliges  the  Poffeffor  to  make 
Ufe  of  them,  to  the  Deftrudion  both  of  Health  and  Intellects. 

On  this  Account,  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  great  Wif- 
dom  of  Mahomet,  who  has  ftriCtly  forbid  his  Followers  the  Ufe 
of  fermented  Liquors,  for  better  Reafons  than  are  generally  ap¬ 
prehended. 

However  Alcohol ,  and  fermented  Spirits  in  general,  are  of 
good  Service  externally  applied  in  many  Cafes.  Thus  Spirit  of 
Wine,  efpecially  camphorated,  is  a  very  good  Addition  to  Fo¬ 
mentations  defigned  to  refolve  Inflammations,  whether  external 
or  internal. 

Wine  ufed  as  a  Fotus,  or  applied  externally,  cools,  and  al¬ 
lays  the  Heat  of  the  Parts,  notwithftanding  it  warms  taken 
internally.  Spirit  of  Wine  does  the  fame.  Pliny  fays,  it  is 
the  Nature  ofWine  to  warm  the  Vifcera  taken  internally,  but 
to  cool  externally  applied.  Harris  Dijfert.  Chyrnrg. 

Hippocrates  fays,  that  Ulcers  fhould  be  wafhed  with  nothing 
but  Wine.  Galen ,  L.  3.  Methodic  Cap.  4.  fays.  Wine  is  the 
beft  Medicament  for  Ulcers.  Diofcorides  fays,  that  Wine  in 
Lana  fuccida,  is  a  good  Application  for  Wounds  and  Inflamma¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Harris  from  his  own  Experience  affirms,  that 
linnen  Cloths  dipped  in  warm  Spirit  of  Wine,  ‘  often  cure 
Burns  from  fealding  Water,  melted  Pitch,  Fire,  and  Gun¬ 
powder,  better  and  fooner  than  all  other  Applications.  He 
gives  an  Inftance  of  a  Boy  that  was  blinded  by  a  Drop  of  Pitch 
falling  into  his  Eye,  and  of  another  blinded  by  Gun-powder, 
who  both  recovered  their  Sight  the  very  next  Day,  by  a  Fotus 
of  warm  Spirit  of  Wine.  Harris  Dijfert.  Chyrurg. 

Dr.  Harris  alfo  affirms,  that  warm  Wine  is  the  beft  Applica¬ 
tion  for  Wounds,  Ulcers,  and  Inflammations,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  moft  fenfible  Parts,  that  are  full  of  Nerves,  Tendons,  and 

Blood- 
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Blood- refills,  as  the  Fingers  and  Toes,  where  Incifiorts  and 
Punctures  often  caufe  great  Pain,  and  endanger  a  Mortifica¬ 
tion. 

The  Turks,  who  are  ignorant  generally  of  Surgery,  unlefs 
perhaps  feme  wandering  Jew  pra&ifes  it  arriongft  them,  foment 
their  Wounds,  and  wa(h  them  with  Wine  fuccefsfully. 

Gangrenes  will  fometim.es  happen  from  unfkilful  Cutting 
Corns,  or  the  Nails  of  the  Toes*  efpecially  if  they  arc  exafpe- 
rated  with  Unguents  and  Plaifters.  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Theria- 
ca  are  the  belt  Topics  in  fuch  Cafes.  Harris  Differ t.  Chyrurg. 

Spirit  of  Wine  ufed  as  a  Fotus  for  a  fufficient  l  ime,  and  up¬ 
on  fome  Occafions  repeated,  extinguifhes  the  Heat  of  an  Ery- 
fipelas,  fooner  than  any  other  Fotus  whatever,  whether  the  E- 
ryfipelas  is  cutaneous,  true,  and  genuine,  or  fpurious,  more 
profound,  and  deeper  in  the  Flelh.  Harris  Dijfert.  Chyrurg. 

Eryfipelatous  Pains  in  Wounds  and  Ulcers  are  cured  by  a 
Fotus  of  Spirit  of  Wine.  Harris  Djffert.  Chyrurg. 

If  Veficatories  caufe  great  Pains,  and  endanger  a  Mortifica¬ 
tion,  a  Fotus  of  Spirit  of  Wine  will  cure  them.  Harris  Dijfert. 
Chyrurg. 

Inflammations  cauffcd  by  Veficatories,  which  are  attended 
with  violent  Pains,  and  a  blackifh  Colour,  and  which  tend  to 
a  Gangrene,  are  eafily  cured  by  fomenting  them  with  a  linnen 
Cloth  doubled,  and  dipped  in  hot  Wine,  or  Spirits  of  Wine, 
and  afterward  applying  fuch  a  Cloth  wetted  with  Wine,  or 
Spirit  of  Wine  upon  the  Part,  without  Plaifters,  or  unctuous  Me¬ 
dicines.  Harris  Dijfert.  Chyrurg. 

There  is  a  Species  of  Colic,  which  Women  are  fubjedl  to, 
which  is  extremely  painful,  and  is  fometimes  fixed  on  the  right 
Side,  fometimes  on  the  left,  below  the  Navel,  without  Vomit¬ 
ings.  Dr.  Harris  fays  this  is  cured  in  a  Day’s  Time,  or  on  the 
lame  Day,  by  an  Application  of  doubled  linnen  Cloth  dipped  in 
very  hot  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  continued  a  long  Time,  even 
where  Narcotics  are  ufelefs,  or  fometimes  noxious.  Harris 
Dijfert.  Chyrurg. 

This  I  have  frequently  found  of  great  Efficacy,  in  the  Cafe 
the  Do&or  mentions.  As  this  Author  was  a  Man  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  Integrity,  his  Authority  has  the  greater  Weight. 

Pure  Alcohol  is  the  beft  of  Stiptics,  for  being  received  upon 
linnen  Tents,  whilft  it  is  almoft  hot,  and  is  prefled  upon  a 
bleeding  Wound,  and  covered  over  with  a  Hogs-Bladder  oiled, 
the  Haemorrhage  will  prefently  be  flopped  ;  and  the  Dreffings 
may  be  kept  on  three  Days,  in  which  Time  the  bleeding  Vef- 
fels  ufually  concrete  together.  Boerhaave. 

'  As  to  the  Antiquity  of  Alcohol ,  thofe  who  are  follicitous  a- 
bout  railing  the  Charader  of  Homer,  by  attributing  to  him  all 
Sorts  of  Knowledge,  are  furnifhed  with  a  very  good  Opportunity 
of  making  him  a  moft  excellent  Chymift.  This  great  Author, 
fpeaking  of  the  Wine  with  which  Ulyfles  made  Polyphemus 
drunk,  fays  it  was  given  him  by  Maron,  and  that  it  was  fo 
ftrong,  that  though  mixed  with  forty  Times  the  Quantity  of 
Water,  yet  retained  a  great  Fragrance.  If  this  was  not  a  poe¬ 
tical  Exaggeration,  Wine  like  this  mull  be  ftronger  than  any 
Alcohol  known  at  this  Day.  But,  in  reality,  we  meet  with  no¬ 
thing  like  Spirit  of  Wine  before  the  thirteenth  Century,  when 
Thaddasus  takes  Notice  of  it.  And  fome  little  Time  after,  Ar- 
naldus  de  Villa  Nova  mentions  it  in  very  high  Terms,  under 
the  Title  of  Aqua  Vini.  It  is  certain,  that  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  Centuries  were  remarkable  for  many  confiderable 
Difcov-eries  ;  but  as  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  brought  Death 
originally  into  the  World,  fo  the  Period  above-mentioned,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  Increafe  of  Knowledge,  introduced  Gun- powder, 
the  Pox,  and  Brandy,  the  moft  pernicious  of  the  three  by  ma¬ 
ny  Degrees. 

All  that  Set  of  Alchymifts  in  general,  who  acquired  the  Name 
of  Adepts ,  fpeak  much  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  as  a  Thing  ufed  in 
the  Preparation  of  their  fecret  Menftruums ;  and  hence  Weiden- 
feld  was  of  Opinion,  that  we  only  wanted  the  Preparation  of 
their  true  philofophical  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  order  to  be  let  into 
all  their  Secrets.  But  Boerhaave  feems  inclined  to  think,  the 
Spirit  which  we  are  acquainted  with  anfwers  the  Charaders  of 
that  ufed  by  the  old  Chymifts  in  every  Refpedf,  except  that 
theirs  is  faid  to  diflolve  Salts,  which  ours  will  not  do.  But  he 
makes  a  Doubt,  whether  this  depends  upon  our  Ignorance  of 
their  true  Spirit,  or  our  W ant  of  knowing  their  Method  of  pre¬ 
paring  Salts,  in  order  to  gender  them  thus  foluble. 

Alcohol,  confidered  as  a  Menstruum,  diflolves 

1.  All  true  vegetable  Refins. 

2.  Moft  Sorts  of  Gum  Refins. 

3.  Pure,  volatile,  Alcaline  Salts'. 

4.  Pure,  fixed,  Alcaline  Salts ,  when  rendered  extremely  dry. 

5.  Moft  faponaceous  Subftances. 

6.  Sulphurs,  when  opened  by  Alcaline  Salts , 

But  Alcohol  will  not  a<£t  upon 

1..  Native  compound  Salts,  as  Sea-Salt,  Nitre,  and  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac. 

2,  Nor  Sulphur,  unlefs  opened  by  Alcaline  Salts  * 
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GisNOr  Eanh’  MCrCUry’  MeUls’  SemJmetab.  Stones,  nor 

•  ALCOL.  Vinegar.  Rulandus. 

ALCOLA.  The  fame  as  Aphtha,  in  the  Phrafe  of  Avlcen* 
na.  bee  Aphtha. 

In  the  Language  of  Paracelfus,  Alcola  is  the  Tartar,  or  Ex¬ 
crement  of  Urine,  whether  it  appears  in  the  Form  of  Sediment, 
band,  or  vifeous  Mucilage.  Hence 

CaffhllHs OL* rA>  is  this  Author  aPPIied  to  fignify  Urine. 

ALCOLISMUS.  The  Reducing  any  Subftance  to  fine  Par¬ 
ticles  by  Corrofion,  or  otherwife.  Rulandus . 

ALCONE.'  Brafs.  Rulandus. 

ACOR.  Burnt  Copper.  Rulandus. 

A  bort  Stone,  having  Spots  in  it  refemd 
blmg  Silver.  Rulandus. 

ALCTE.  ’ax*™'.  Erotian  fays  this  is  the  Name  of  a 

n'int  ™e.ntloncd  by  Flippocrates.  Foefius  thinks  he  means  «ktL 
I  he  Elder. 

ALCUBD,  orALUMBAiR.  Rulandus  explains  this  Buty- 

^um  c.rudum’  crude  Gutter,  which  Johnfon,  and  Caftellus 
tranlciibe,  without  any  farther  Explanation.  ■ 

^ALCUBRITH,  Alcur,  or  Aluzar.  Sulphur .  Rulan-> 

Bajlard  Spunge.  Is  a  Sort  of  fpufigy  Plant 
w  nch  is  found  in  the  Sea,  or  upon  the  Shore,  or  rather  a  Froth 
of  the  Sea,  which  is  hardened  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  of 
different  Shapes  and  Colours. 

What  thofe  Bodies  are,  which  the.  Greeks  call  Alcyonia, 
and  whence  they  have  their  Original,  has  been  a  controverted 
Point  among  the  Botanifts,  and  is  not  yet  .  decided.  Pliny 
writes  that  they  are  the  Neffs  of  fome  Sort  of  Birds,  that  build 
m  the  Sea.  Imperatus  would  have  them  tq  be  nothing  but 
Bits  of  Straws  and  Hair  conglobated  into  a  Mafs  by  the  Agita¬ 
tion  of  the  Waters.  Schrochius  affirms  they  are  produced  of 
Reeds,  and  their  Leaves,  and  that  in  feveral  which  he  cut 
open,  he  found  the  very  Plant,  the  Reed,  rolled  up  and  inclofed 
in  the  Middle.  Diofcorides  reckons  five  Species.  The  firft 
is  called 

Alcyonium  durum ,  Offic,  Alcyonium  durum  five  primum  Dioff 
condis  Imperato ,  C.  B.  368.  Tourn.  Inft.  576.  Alcyonium  fpon- 

cr  in  turn  T  T>  -  o.r 


3.  816.  Chab.  57p.  Raii  Hift.  r. 


giofum  Offieinarum ,  J.  B. 

82.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  654.  Alcyonium  fpongiofum  Diofcoridis , 
favum  marinum  quorundom ,  Donat.  1 1 .  Alcyonium  primum  Di- 
c] condis.  Calc.  Muf.  2r.  Alcyonium,  feu  eorum  rujeum ,  Worm. 
48.  Hard  Bastard  Spunge.  Dale. 

It  refembles  in  fome  Meafure  a  Sponge;  but  it  is  hard 
leavy,  and  of  a  four  Tafte,  and  difagreeable  Smell,  like  a  Fifh  •* 
It  is  commonly  found  on  the  Sea  Shore.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 
The  fecond  is  called 

Fairago,  Offic.  Ariftot.  Farrago  aufrahs ,  Alcyonium  fecundnm 
Diofcoridis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  368.  Vefcaria  marina  nigra,  Farraro  Arif- 
totehs quorundam,  J.  B.  3.  818.  Chab.  580.  Dale. 

It  is  called  by  Lemery  {Favago  auflralis,  C.  B.)  It  is  hVht 

porous  as  a  Sponge,  and  fimells  like  the  Alga.  Lemery  des 
Drogues.  J 

The  third  is  called 

_  ■Alcyonium  vermiculatum ,  Offic.  Alcyonium  vermiculare  Imps - 
ratt,  C.  B.  368.  Alcyonium  vermiculare,  Imperat.  639.  Hift. 
Oxon..  3.  654.  Alcyonium  tertium  Diofcoridis ,  Crefalpin  608* 
Alcyonium  vermiculatum  pmpureum  candidum ,  &  flavefcens 

T.ourn.  Inft.  576.  Vermiculate  Bastard  SpuNaE* 
Dale. 

It  is  called  by  Lemery  Mile  [turn . 

It  is  in  the  Form  of  little  Worms,  of  a  purple  Colour  ; 
fometimes  white,  and  other  Times  yellow,  and  they  give  it 
the  Name  of  Alcyonium  vermiculare.  Lemery  des  Drorucl 
The  fourth  is  called 

Alcyonium  fuppofum,  Offic.  Alcyonium  fuppofum  Imperati ,  J„ 

B.  3.  817.  Raii  Hift.  1.  §2.  Alcyonium  fuppofum.  Imp.  640. 
Tourn.  Inft.  576.  Alcyonium  fuppofum  diffum,  Chab.  575?.  Al~ 
cyonium  fuppofum  vel  q'uartum  Diofcoridis  &  Imperati ,  C.  B. 
368.  Hift.  Oxon^.  654.  Thready  Bastard  Spunge4 
Dale. 

Called  by  Lemery  Alcyonium  molle.  It  is  light  and  foft,  refem- 
bling  greafy  Wool  [iio-vmpok],  Lemery  des  Dromes 
The  fifth  is  called 

Alcyonium  tuberofum,  Offic.  J.  B.  3.  817.  Raii  Hift.  i.  82, 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  654.  Alcyonium  tuberofum  finis  forma.  Imp* 
64 r  Tourn.  Inft.  576.  Alcyonium  forma  frudhis  alicujus  ficus* 

C.  B.  368.  Tuberose  Bastard  Spunge.  Dale. 

It  is  called  by  Lemery,  Alcyonium  foraminojurn.  It  is  fome- 
what  like  a  Mulhroom,  foft  to  the  Touch  without  Side,  of  a 
(harp  Tafte,  but  rough  within,  and  porous  like  the  Pumice- 
ftone,  without  Smell. 

I  here  are,  befides  thefe,  a  great  many  other  Kinds. 

They  contain  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  Salt,  fome  mofe  than 
others,  Letnery  des  Drogues, 
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Preparation  of  Alcyonium. 

To  calcine  any  Species  of  thefe  Alcyonla ,  put  them  in  an 
earthen  Pot  never  burnt,  with  a  little  Salt,  and  having  well  luted 
the  Mouth,  fet  it  in  the  Furnace,  and  when  the  Pot  is  thoroughly 
baked,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  up  for  Ufe  ;  it  is  walhed  like  the 
Gadmia.  Diofc.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  13 6. 

All  the  Alcyonla  are  deterfive  and  difcuffive,  and  of  all  acrid 
Quality  ;  but  the  Milefian,  or  Vermiform,  is  the  belt  ;  where¬ 
fore,  when  it  is  burnt,  it  cures  the  Alopecia,  and  cleanfes  the 
Skin  from  the  Impetigo  and  Vitiligo.  1  hat  with  a  fmooth 
Superficies  is  the  ftrongeft,  as  not'  only  deterging,  but  excoria¬ 
ting  ;  but  that  which  is  like  greafy  Wool,  is  the  weakeft  of  all. 
JEginet.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  3. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sort  are  proper  for  the  Eryfipelas,  the 
Ring-Worms,  the  Itch,  the  Leproly,  and  all  other  Diforders 
of  the  Skin,  to  take  away  Freckles  from  the  Face,  being  ex¬ 
ternally  applied  in  Powder,  or  in  Decodlion. 

The  third  is  efteemed  good  to  excite  Urine  ;  to  expel  the 
Stone  of  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder  ;  to  remove  Obftrudtions  of 
the  Spleen,  and  for  the  Droply  ;  it  may  be  taken  in  Powder, 
or  in  Decodtion.  Being  burnt,  it  makes  the  Hair  grow,  if 
applied  to  the  Part,  mixed  with  a  little  Wine. 

The  fourth  is  refolvent. 

The  fifth  is  proper  to  clean  the  Teeth,  and  if  it  is  calcined 
with  Salt,  it  makes  a  Depilatory,  or  Remedy  to  deftroy  Hair. 
Lemery  dcs  Drogues. 

ALDABARAM.  A  Name  for  the  Sefamoide  Bones  of  the 
Great  Toe.  See  Albadara.  See  Sesamoid.®  a. 

ALEC,  or  Al e ch.  Vitriol.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 
ALECHARITH.  Mercury.  Johnfon. 

ALECTORIA,  or  Lapis  Alectorius.  From 
■a  Cock.  A  Gem  fabled  to  be  found  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Cock, 
fome  fay  of  a  Capon,  after  it  is  four  Years  old.  It  is  faid  to 
be  as  clear  as  Cryftal,  or  Rock- water,  and  about  the  Size  of  a 
Bean.  Many  chimerical  Virtues  are  attributed  to  this  Stone, 
as  that  it  renders  the  Poffeffor  rich,  eloquent,  and  courageous, 
that  it  increafes  venereal  Vigour,  and  procures  Friends.  If 
a  Woman  pofieffes  it,  fome  Authors  allure  us,  that  Ihe  mull 
of  Neceffity  be  very  beautiful  and  charming  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
Men.  Pliny  fays,  Milo  of.  Crotona  was  invincible  only  be- 
caufe  he  had  this  Gem  in  his  Poffeffion,  and  carried  it  about 
him  in  his  Combats.  It  has  alfo,  as  it  is  reported,  the  Power 
of  quenching  Third:,  and  mitigating  Heat,  if  held  in  the 
Mouth.  Rulandus.  Pliny.  Gul.  Menens. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS.  A  Plant  thus  diftinguilhed  : 
Aledlorolophos ,  Offic.  Crifa  galli,  Ger.  pi  2.  Emac.  1071. 
Chab.  467.  Mer.  Pin.  31.  Rivin.  Irr.  M.  92.  Dill.  Cat.  GilT. 
80.  Crfa  galli  foemina ,  J.  B.  3.  436.  Buxb.  88.  Crijla 
galli  pratenfis  humilior,  coma  fifed,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  194.  Pe¬ 
dicular  is  five  Crijla  galli  lutea.  Park.  Theat.  719.  Raii  Hill. 

I.  769.  Synop.  3.  284.  Pedicularis  pratenfis  lutea ,  vel  Crijla 
gain ,  C.  B.  Pin.  163.  Tourn.  Inlb.  172.  Elem.B0t.14l. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  235.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  426.  Pedicularis  pratenfis 
lutea,  five  Crifa  galli ,  Herbariorum ,  Merc.  Bot.  I.  57.  Phyt. 
Brit.  89.  Yellow  Rattle.  Dale. 

Aleftorolophos ,  which  among  us  goes  by  the  Name  of  Cref 
(Crifa)  has  Leaves  like  a  Cock’s  Comb,  or  Creft,  many  in 
Number,  a  {lender  Stalk,  and  black  Seed.  Pliny,  Lib.  21. 
Cap.  5. 

Lobel  writes,  that  this  Herb  is  called  Pedicularis  for  its  poi- 
fonous  Qualities,  and  becaufe  it  infells  the  Meadows,  and  is  an 
Enemy  to  Lice.  On  the  Contrary,  Dodonaeus  calls  it  Pedicu¬ 
laris  from  its  Effect,  which  is  to  breed  Plenty  of  Lice  upon  the 
Cattle  which  feed  in  the  Paftures  where  it  grows.  But  to  me 
tire  Leaves  of  this  Plant  fesm,  by  their  Furrows,  to  be  very  like 
the  Back  of  a  Loufe,  and  thence  perhaps  it  took  its  Name. 

From  a  fmall,  white,  fingle  Root,  that  fends  forth  fome  col¬ 
lateral  Sprays,  and  is  not  deep  in  the  Ground,  there  {hoots  up  a 
Stalk,  for  the  moll  Part  fingle,  a  Foot  high,  ftiff,  fmooth, 
fquare,  ftrait,  llender,  light,  oftentimes  variegated  with  black 
Spots  and  Streaks,  and  towards  the  Top  of  a  purplilh  Colour. 
It  is  divided  into  feveral  Branches,  which  Hand  oppofite,  and 
are  encompaffed  by  two  Leaves,  without  Pedicles,  wide  at  the 
Bafe,  and  growing  narrower  by  Degrees,  to  the  very  Top,  of 
a  Finger’s  Length,  Ibarp-pointbd,  indented  at  the  Edges,  re- 
fembling  a  Cock’s  Comb,  a  remarkable  Vein  running  on  the 
Right  and  Deft,'  to  each  Indenture.  From  the  Midft  of  the 
.Leaves  proceed  fmall  Branches  by  Pairs,  or  two  Handing  op¬ 
pofite.  On  the  Tops  of  the  Stalk  and  the  Branches  grow  fmall 
Flowers  clpfe  fet,  in  the  Form  of  an  Ear,  or  Spike,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  like  Manner  from  the  Leaves,  a  fingle  one  from  each 
Sinus,  with  very  fhort  Pedicles.  The  Flower-cup  is  turgid, 
comprcffed,  and  cut  juft  within  the  Edge  into  four  acute  Seg¬ 
ments.  The  Flowers  are  monopetalous,  yellow,  in  Shape  re- 
fembling  a  Hood,  which  inclofes  and  hides  from  View  a  (len¬ 
der  Style,  with  four  Chives,  and  their  Apices.  The  Flower 
falling  off",  the  Cup  fwclls  into  a  vaftly  larger  Veficle,  which 
contains  within  itfelf  and  compreffes  a  large  Seed-vefiel,  divid¬ 
ed  in  the  Middle  into  two  Cells,  which  hold  feveral  Seeds  clofe- 
Jy  compreffed,  and  furrounded  with  a  membranaceous  Border 
0f  a  dufty  Colour.  When  the  Seed  is  ripe,  the  membranous 
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Cells  on  a  fudden  fall  afunder  and  gape  wide,  and  fhine  when 
they  are  dry. 

It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seed  is  ripe  in  a  fhort  Time,  and 
then  immediately  falls  off,  and  the  Plant  foon  after  withers  away 
to  the  very  Root. 

It  grows  chiefly  in  the  barren  Sort  of  Paftures,  and  oftentimes 
in  Plowed  Fields,  being  of  no  Ufe,  but  hurtful  in  both  Situa¬ 
tions.  Rail  Hif. 

'Boiled  with  hulked  Beans,  and  fweetened  with  Honey,  it  is 
good  for  a  Cough.  It  alfo  cures  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  for  which 
Purpofe  they  call  a  whole  Seed  into  the  Eye,  where  it  caufes  no 
Diforder,  but  takes  oft  the  Mill  or  Cloud  upon  itfelf.  It  changes 
Colour,  and  from  Black  begins  to  turn  white,  then  fwells,  and 
comes  out  of  itfelf.  Plin.  Lib.  21.  Cap.  sj. 

Befides  the  Fore-mentioned,  Ray  enumerates, 

1.  CrifaGalli  Maf.  J.  B.  The  Male  Crifta  Galli  of  John 
Bauhin.  It  differs  from  the  Female  in  Tallnefs,  growing  fomc- 
times  to  the  Height  of  a  Foot  and  half,  has  a  llronger  Stalk, 
broader  Leaves,  and  much  larger  Flowers,  is  whiter  at  the 
Tops,  and  has  hairy  Vehicles.  It  grows  together  with  the  Fe¬ 
male  in  the  Meadows  about  Geneva. 

2.  Crifa  Galli  fpicata  fore  luteo  magno  Mejfatierfs.  The 
fpiked  Crifta  Galli  of  Medina,  with  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Trixago  Apula  Unicaulis,  Tsrg<*r«%i'«  (  Tetrafdchys )  Col. 
Crifa  Galli  fpicata  Flore  vario  ex  albo  &  purpurea.  An  Antir¬ 
rhinum  Folio  ferrato,  J.  B.  The  Apulian  Trifago  with  a  fingle 
Stalk,  the  Tetraftachys  of  Columna  j  the  fpiked  Crifta  Galli 
with  the  white  and  purple  Flower,  gfo.  Whether  the  Antir- 
rhenum,  with  a  ferrated  Leaf,  of  John  Bauhine  ? 

4.  Pedicularis  pratenfis  rubra  vulgaris.  Park.  Pratenfis  pur¬ 
purea,  C.  B.  Pedicularis ,  Ger.  Pedicularis ,  quibufdatn  Crifa 
Galli  Flore  rubro ,  J.  B.  RedRattle. 

The  Flowers,  as  in  the  common  Crifta  Galli,  Ipring  forth 
from  lax,  fmooth  Vehicles,  but  not  fo  much  compreffed,  fur¬ 
rowed,  and  of  a  deep  Green,  a  little  inclining  to  Red,  and 
are  of  a  red  Colour,  feldom  of  a  Carnation  or  White.  The 
upper  Lip  has  a  Beak,  and  conceals  within  its  two  Cells  four  yel¬ 
low  Apices,  deeply  fet  with  a  purplilh  Style  ;  the  lower  is  deeply 
cut  or  jagged  into  three  exadlly  round  Lobes.  The  Leaves  have 
fomething  refembling  Filipendula,  but  are  much  fmaller,  and 
more  nicely  cut  at  the  Edges,  are  of  a  green  or  light  red  Colour, 
and  Hand  on  weak,  hollow,  angulous  Stalks,  eight  or  nine 
Inches  high.  The  Root  is  fomewhat  bitterilh,  white,  furrow¬ 
ed,  lhaped  like  that  of  Parfley,  fcarce  as  big  as  one’s  little 
Finger,  but  runs  out  in  fmall  Fibres.  From  the  Top  of  the 
Root  fpring  forth  broad,  thick,  lharp-pointed  Leaves,  ferrated 
round  the  Edges,  from  the  Middle  of  which  the  other  Leaves 
together  with  the  Stalk  arife.  The  firft  Leaves  of  the  new- 
fprung  Plant  are  fo  like'  the  Oak- fern,  both  in  Shape  and  Inci- 
fions,-  that  fome  would  take  them  for  the  fame.  The  Seed  is 
of  a  footy  Colour,  and  round,  contained  in  large,  falcated  Ve- 
ficles,  which  run  out  with  a  Sort  of  Beak. 

It  grows  in  Meadows,  Paftures,  and  on  Heaths,  wherever 
the  Ground  is  moift  and  boggy,  in  great  Plenty,  all  over 
England. 

5.  Pedicularis  palu/lris  rubra  elatior.  An  P cdifularice  Cam - 
pefris  prior  fpecies  Frag.  The  red,  tall  Pedicularis  of  the 
Marfhes.  f)u.  Whether  it  be  the  firft  Species  of  the  Field  Pe¬ 
dicularis  of  Tragus  ? 

This  Herb,  if  we  may  believe  Tragus,  eaten  by  the  Cattle, 
breeds  fuch  Swarms  of  Lice  about  them,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  cured  without  great  Trouble  and  Danger. 

6.  Crifa  Galli  montana,  Floribus  pallidis  in  fpicam  congefis. 
The  Crifa  Galli  of  the  Mountains,  with  a  Spike  of  pale 
Flowers. 

7.  Pedicularis  major  Dalechampii,  J.  B.  Alpina  Filicis  Fo¬ 
lio  major,  C.  B.  Major  Alpina.  The  larger  Pedicularis  of  Dale- 
champius,  John  Bauhine.  The  greater  Alpine  Sort,  with  the 
Fern-leaf,  Gafpar  Bauhine.  The  greater  Alpine  Sort  of  Par- 
kinfon. 

8.  Filipendula  montana  altera,  C.  B.  Montana  mollior  altera , 
Park.  Ale&orolophus  II.  Cluf.  Hift.  One  of  the  two  AFoun- 
tain  Filipendulas  of  C.  B.  The  fofter  of  the  two  Mountain 
Species  of  Parkinfon.  The  eleventh  Species  of  Aleftorolophus 
in  Clufius. 

9.  Pedicularis  Bulbofa ,  J.  B.  Filipendula  montana  Flore  Pe¬ 
dicular  iee,  C.  B.  Filipendula  montana  major  albida.  Park.  Alec- 
tor  olophus  Alpinus  major  I.  Cluf.  Filipendula  montana ,  Ger. 
The  bulbous  Pedicularis  of  J.  B.  Lhe  Mountain  Filipendula, 
with  the  Flower  of  Pedicularia,  C.  B.  The  greater  white 
Mountain  Filipendula  of  Park.  The  firft  Species  of  the  greater 
Alpine  Aleftorolophus  of  Clufius.  The  Mountain  Filipendula  of 
Gerard. 

10.  Pedicularis  Alpina  lutea,  C.  B.  Park.  Alpina  Flore,  lu¬ 
teo ,  Radice  nigra,  J.  B.  The  yellow  Alpine  Pedicularis  of 
C.  B.  and  Parkinfon.  The  Alpine  Pedicularis ,  with  a  yellow 
Flower,  and  a  black  Root,  of  J.  B. 

11.  Crifta  Galli  umbellata,  C.  B.  Prod.  Galli  lutea  tttnbel- 
lata.  Park.  The  umbelliferous  Crifta  Galli ,  in  Gafpar  Bauhine  $ 
Prodromus.  The  yellow  umbelliferous  Crifta  Galli  of  Parkin¬ 
fon. 

12.  Crif^ 
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1 2.  Crtfni  Galh  anguflifoha  Montana^  L .  B.  Park.  The  nar- 
row- leaved  Mountain  Crijla  Galli  of  C.  Bauhin  and  Parkinfon. 

Rail  Hi/i.  '  . 

ALEFANTES.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Flos  Salts. 

ALEIMMA.  An  Ointment  or  Liniment,  any 

unctuous  or  greafy  Topic,  that  has  no  Wax  in  the  Compofi- 
tion,  to  give  it  a  greater  Confidence. 

ALEION.  “aju*o».  An  Epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
Water.  It  fignifies  copious.  Gor rents. 

aleipha.  "AAsiipa.  It  fignifies  the  Oil  of  Vegetables,  and 
Fat  of  Animals.  It  farther  fignifies  any  Sort  of  medicated  Oil, 
that  is.  Oil  impregnated  with  aromatic,  or  fragrant  Vegetables, 
prepared  for  anointing  the  Body,  and  therefore  of  fuch  a  Confi¬ 
dence  as  is  proper  for  this  Purpofe  ;  confequently  no  Wax  enters 
the  Compolition  of  an  Aleipha ,  nor  Powders  in  Quantities  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  it  too  thick. 

Hippocrates,  and  all  the  Antients,  abound  with  Ointments, 
which  they  applied  not  only  as  Topics  to  particular  Parts,  but 
with  a  Deiign  of  inducing  fomc  Alteration  in  the  general  Ha¬ 
bit,  as  we  may  learn  from  their  almoft  univerfal  Ufe  of  them 
in  all  Diftempers,  both  acute  and  chronical.  And  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  they  frequently  relaxed  the  Skin  by  warm  Baths  be¬ 
fore  the  Application  of  their  Oils,  with  a  View  of  gaining  a 
more  eafy  Admiflion  to  the  Particles  of  Oil  into  the  Habit. 

It  is  amazing  that  this  Pradlice  which  the  Antients  recom¬ 
mend  fo  ftrongly,  and  from  which  it  is  evident  they  found 
great  Advantages,  fhould  fo  far  have  grown  into  Difufe,  as  to 
be  feldom  or  never  taken  any  Notice  of  by  the  Moderns  in  the 
Cure  of  Diftempers,  though  it  feems  to  be  of  Importance 
enough  to  deferve  the  Regard  of  every  .Pradlitioner.  I  am 
afraid  this  is  not  the  only  Inftance  of  a  Difadvantage  arifing 
from  a  Dependance  on  Theory,  fo  far  as  to  proferibe  from 
Practice  whatever  has  not  fuited  with  the  crude  and  imperfedt 
Ideas  we  conceive  of  the  Operation  of  natural  or  artificial  Bo¬ 
dies,  without  confulting  Experience,  the  only  Thing  which 
fhould  guide  us,  and  which  is  capable  of  determining,  whether 
the  Theories  we  form  are  juft,  or  otherwife. 

1  think  the  following  Fadt  will  make  it  highly  probable,  that 
Phyficians  have  done  extremely  wrong,  to  negledt  fo  much  as 
they  have,  the  general  or  particular  Ufe  of  Oils. 

The  Year  before  the  Viper- catchers  difeovered  that  the  com¬ 
mon  Salad  Oil  was  their  grand  Secret  for  curing  the  Bite  of  a 
Viper,  I  employed  thefe  People  to  get  a  confiderable  Number 
of  Vipers,  in  order  to  make  fome  Experiments.  According¬ 
ly  a. great  many  Chickens,  and  fome  Cats  were  bitten,  fome 
of  which  were  cured,  and  others  fuffered  to  die  of  their  Wounds. 
Upon  differing  thofe  which  died  I  obferved,  that  the  Blood 
all  along  the  Courfe  of  the  Veflel  which  was  wounded  by  the 
Viper,  was  coagulated  like  Jelly,  looked  black,  and  ftagnated, 
and  the  nearer  it  approached  the  Heart,  the  wider  was  the  Coa¬ 
gulation,  Lividnefs,  and  Stagnation,  fpread.  If  then  the  Poi- 
fon  of  a  Viper  produces  deleterious  Effects  by  caufing  a  Stag¬ 
nation  of  the  Blood,  it  feems  plain,  that  Oil  muft  cure  the 
Diforders  depending  upon  fuch  a  venomous  Bite,  by  refolving 
the  Coagulations  already  made,  and  preventing  more  from  being 
•formed.- 

It  is,  I  confefs,  a  Secret  to  me,  how.  Oil  performs  thefe 
jFalutary  Refolutions  of  coagulated  Blood,  for  I  can  form  no 
fatisfa<ftory  Idda  of  its  mechanical  Way  of  adling,  in  order  to 
produce  fuch  an  Effedt.  I  am  fenfible  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
Saline  Spicules  of  the  Vipcrine  Poifon  are  inveloped  and  blunted  by 
- the  vifeid  Particles  of  Oil ;  but  this  gives  me  no  Satisfaction,  for 
by  any  Thing  which  appears,  it  may  or  may  not  be  fo.  But 
let  this  Refolution  be  brought  about  by  any  mechanical  Means 
whatever,  if  Oil  applied  externally  is  capable  of  refolving  coa¬ 
gulated  Blood,  and  of  hindering  the  Blood  from  running  into 
Concretions,  in  one  Inftance,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  it  may 
probably  have  the  fame  Effedt  in  other  Cafes,  where  the  Blood 
has  a  Tendency  to  ftagnate  and  coagulate.  And  if  fo,  univer¬ 
sal  Undtions  may,  in  an  inflammatory  State  of  the  whole  Blood, 
be  of  great  Ufe  ;  as  particular  Undtions  may  be,  when  parti¬ 
cular  Parts  are  inflamed,  that  is,  where  the  Blood  ftagnates, 
and  coagulates.  In  Confirmation  of  this,  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  Relaxing  the  Solids  is  the  moft  effectual  Method  of 
removing  Inflammations,  and  that  Oil  is  known  to  relax  in  a 
great  Degree. 

Hence  we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  their  Opinions  who  for¬ 
bid  the  Application  of  Oils  to  inflammatory  Tumors,  where 
the  Intention  is  to  difeufs,  for  Fear  it  fhould  obftruCt  the  Pores ; 
-for  though  the  Pores  fhould  be  obftruCted  by  the  Application  of 
Oils,  if  thefe  Oils  refolve  and  prevent  Coagulations,  their  good 
EffeCts  will  more  than  over-ballanee  the  Mifchiefs  which  may 
arife  from  their  Obftrudting  the  Pores. 

ALELAION.  ’AXsXa  iov  An  Application  made  Ufe  of  by 
Galen  in  lax  Tumors.  It  confifts  of  Oil  beat  up  with  Salt. 
Foefius. 

A  LEM  A .  .  Foiled  Meal. 

ALEMBACI.  Burnt  Lead.  Rulandus. 

ALEMBIC.  Rulandus  explains  this  Mercurj. 

.  ALEMBICUS.  The  Derivation  of  this  Word  is  half  Ara¬ 
bic,  half  Greek.  It  eomes  from  the  Word  "A^<f,  which  is 
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again  derived  from  for  to  af-end ,  the  Arabic 

Particle  Al  being  added  to  it.  In  Latin  Seneca  calls  it,  Mi- 
liarium.  In  Englifh  an  Alembic ,  or  Lembic. 

Before  the  Ufe  of  Retorts  became  fo  common  as  they  have 
been  for  fome  Years,  the  moft  general  Way  of  diftilling  was  to 
put  the  Matter  to  be  diftilled  into  a  Veflel,  called  a  Body, 
and  to  fit  a  Head  to  it,  in  order  to  receive  the  Vapour, 
which  there  condenfing  into  a  Liquor,  is  conveyed  by  a  Ca¬ 
nal,  called  the  Rojlrwn ,  or  Beak.,  from  the  Head  into  the  Recei¬ 
ver.  This  Head  is  properly  the  Alembic ,  and  is  called  Alcm- 
bicus  Rojlratus ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  Sort  of  Alembic , 
called  Alembicus  Coccus ,  a  blind  Alembic,  which  is  without  a  Pipe, 
or  Canal,  and  is  deftined  to  receive  Subftances  of  a  dryer  Na¬ 
ture,  which  are  fublimed  into  it  out  of  the  Body.  Sometimes 
alfo  the  Alembic  is  perforated  at  the  Top,  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  a  Part  of  the  Vapour  to  efcape.  Thus  is  Alembic  properly 
the  Head  of  a  Diftilling-veffel,  but  it  is  now  frequently  ufed  to 
fignify  the  whole  Apparatus. 

ALEMBROTH.  In  a  Treatife  printed  in  the  Theatrum 
Chymicum ,  Vol.  q.  called  Super  Trattatulum ,  Mer  Fugi  dum  bi¬ 
bit ,  Alembroth  is  faid  to  be  a  Chaldee  Word,  importing  Clavis 
Artis ,  the  Key  of  Art.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Sal  Mcrcurii, 
f>r  Sal  P hilofophorum  &  Artis.  Caftellus  fays  it  is  called  alfo 
Elembrot ,  and  Sal  Fuftonis ,  or  Sal  Fixionis.  Some  Sorts  of  this 
are  prepared  artificially,  but  that  from  which  the  others  feem 
to  have  taken  their  Name  is  Arid  to  be  produced  naturally  in 
Cyprus,  and  to  be  got,  in  the  Form  and  Colour  of  concreted, 
Blood.  Alembroth  deficcatum  is  explained  by  Rulandus,  Salt  of 
Tartar.  ’Hence  Alembroth  fhould  fee  m  to  fignify  a  fixed  A  lea- 
line  Salt ,  either  natural,  or  artificial,  which  are  all  very  ufe- 
ful  in  opening  the  Bodies  of  Metals,  deftroying  their  Sulphurs, 
and  promoting  their  Separation  from  the  Ore. 

ALEMZADAT.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Rulandus. 

ALENON,  ” Ah.r>v c,v ,  Gorraeus  fays  Aetius  calls  Oil  of  Al¬ 
monds  "Ahwov  ihcacv. 

ALEOPH AN GINAL  PILULjE.  A  Pill  direfted  by  the 
College,  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  the  lefler  Cardamoms,  Nutmegs,' 
Mace,  Calamus  Aromaticus,  Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  De¬ 
feat  Juniper  Berries,  Schoenanth,  yellow  Sanders,  Galan- 
gals,  and  red  Rofe- Leaves,  each  half  an  Ounce  :  Let  thefe 
be  grofly  powdered,  and  a  Tindture  be  drawn  from  them 
with  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  a  glafs  Veflel  clofe  flopped,  enough 
to  ftrain  off  three  Pints,  in  which  diffolve  one  Pound  of 
the  fineft  Aloes,  and  to  it  add  of  Maftich  and  Myrrh  in 
Powder,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  Saffron,  two  Drams  ;  of 
Peruvian  Balfam,half  a  Dram  j  and  reduce  the  Whole  in¬ 
to  a  due  Confiftence  for  Pills,  by  Evaporation  of  the  fu- 
perfluous  Moifture  over  an  Heat  of  warm  Afhes.  Londori 
Difpenfatory. 

te  The  Quantities  of  fome  of  the  Ingredients  aTe  fomewhat 
“  diminifhed  to  what  they  were  before.  Thefe  are  the  Pilu- 
<c  les  Aromatices  of  Mefue.  Zwelfer  is  very  large  in  his  Ani- 
“  madverfions  upon  this  Compofition,  which  in  the  Augujlane 
“  Difpenfatory  a  little  differs  from  this,  and  he  is  very  elaborate 
“  in  its  Corredtion.  He  diredts  to  draw  the  aromatic  Part  of 
“  the  Ingredients  off  by  two  or  three  Cohobatiorts  with  five  or 
“  fix  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine  by  a  Retort,  which  is  to  be 
“  faved,  and  a  Decoction  made  of  the  Refiduum  in  plain  Wa- 
“  ter,  in  whjch  the  Aloes  is  to  be  diffolved  and  evaporated,  and 
“  then  the  Myrrh,  Maftich,  and  Saffron  to  be  put  to  it,  with 
“  the  aromatic  Spirit  before  drawn  ;  or  elfe  to  take  fuch  Aro- 
“  matics  as  have  not  their  eflential  Oils  in  the  Shops,  and  ma- 
u  nage  thus ;  and  put  a  due  Proportion  of  thofe  eflential  Oils,’ 
“  which  are  drawn,  to  the  Whole  at  laft,  which  feems  to  be 
<c  the  better  Way.  This  is  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Re - 
“  gia  with  Hellebore,  and  intitled.  Pilules  Aleophangines  Capi- 
“  tales  &  Stomach  ices,  but  they  are  now  out  of  Ufe.”  Quincy's 
Note. 

This  Medicine  is  imitated  from  Lampon’s  Hiera,  deferibed 
by  Galen,  L.  8.  de  Compofitione  Medicamentorum ,  C.  2. 

ALEORE.  ’axe upi.  From  dhsu,  to  avoid  or  efcape ,  is  ufed 
by  Hippocrates  to  fignify  that  Eafe  which  a  Perfon  finds  from 
the  Abatement  or  Intermiflion  of  any  Diftemper ;  "Af^  vovov 
-Kcif/.olli  <!za.^iyji  piyAenv  uhiuef,  **  The  Remiflion  of  any  Diforder 
“  administers  great  Eafe  or  Relief  to  the  Patient.”  Progno~ 
flics ,  Sett.  I. 

ALEOS.  waxe©j.  Taken  as  an  Adjedtive,  fignifies  heaped, 
crouded ,  condenfed ,  or  continued ,  and  in  this  Senfe  is  ufed  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Epimenia,  fays,  'Axx*  av(hs 
Xa>  U  dW.  “  But  if  they  flow  in  great  Quantities  and  without 
«  Intermiflion.”  And  a  Line  or  two  after,  Kal  d'xs*  antpitfleu, 
dyjAis  te  era*  dv  tyjo.  ‘c  If  they  come  down  very  fall,  the 
«  Party  will  be  of  a  pallid  Countenance,  fo  long  as  Ihe  is  thus 
tc  affedted.”  De  Morb.  Mulier.  L.  I. 

Taken  as  a  Subftantive,  it  is  interpreted  by  Hefyclnus  ana 
others,  by  the  Words  ©%*«,  Heat ,  JVarmth ,  and  is 

derived  by  them  from  ’AXs»,  Heat. 
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ALES.  "axi;.  An  AdjeCtive,  which  like  clu&\  fignifies 
heaped ,  condenfed ,  crouded.  In  this  Senfe  it  is  applied  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  the  Excrements  in  the  Cafe  of  Polemarchus’s  Wife, 
in  the  feventh  Book  of  his  Epidemics. 

It  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  contracted ,  as,  T«k  uAw  masa*. 

“  The  Womb  being  contracted.”  De  Morb.Mulicr.  L.  i. 

The  Chymifts  likewife  give  this  Name  to  a  compound 
Salt. 

ALES  CRUDUM,  Crude  Ales ,  is  thofe  Drops  which  often 
fall  in  the  Night  Time  in  the  Month  of  June.  Johnfon. 

ALESCH.  Alumen  plumofum .  Plumofe  Alum.  See  Alumen. 

ALETON.  ".WIok.  Meal ,  as  Erotian  and  Hefychius  ex¬ 
plain  it.  It  feems  derived  from  dtia,  to  grind ,  and  to  import 
the  Meal  of  any  Sort  of  Corn.  This  Word  is  frequently  made 
Ufe  of  by  Hippocrates.  Thus  de  Vidius  Ratione ,  Lib.  2.  he 
lays,  ”A?wtov  xa0a<w  <wivofjavov  Iv  vSdii  4'U%£t.  Pure  Meal  drank  in 
Water  refrigerates.  And  a  little  after  he  informs  us  that  Meal, 
dxrflov,  drank  in  Milk  is  more  fubjedl  to  purge  than  when  taken 
in  Water.  In  the  fecond  Book  of  Epidemics  the  fame  Author, 
fpeaking  of  the  CEfophagus  a  little  obfeurely,  fays,  ’'AXnrov  9e£- 
poTxrov  <hK>eu,  oivov  dxgylov,  give  very  hot  Meal ,  and  unmix<cd 
Wine.  The  Interpreters  tranfiate  by  apponito ,  as  if  Hip¬ 

pocrates  directed  a  Cataplafm  of  Meal  and  Wine,  which  feems 
a  Miftake  in  this  Place,  though  in  others  he  orders  Cataplafms 
of  Meal  («Xwo»)  for  particular  Purpofes. 

ALEURON,  ■'aae'j^ov.  Meal.  From  o&A>,  to  grind.  It  ftriCt- 
ly  fignifies  the  Meal  of  Wheats  but  is  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
the  Meal  of  Lentils ,  or  of  the  Seeds  of  Darnel. 

ALEXANDER.  A  Phyfician  of  the  fixth  Century  was 
named  Trallianus,  from  Tralles ,  a  City  of  Lydia  where  he  was 
born.  He  was  equally  happy  in  all  the  Circumftances  of  his 
Birth,  for  Tralles  was  famous  for  the  Purity  of  its  Dialed!,  and 
his  Father  Stephanus  was  by  Profeffion  a  Phyfician,  whofe 
Tendernefs  probably  enforced  his  InftruCtions,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  Advancement  of  his  Son’s  Studies. 

Alexander  having  been  fome  Time  taught  by  his  Father,  either 
after  his  Death,  or  in  Hopes  that  as  every  Man  of  Eminence 
has  fome  Excellencies  peculiar  to  himfelf,  the  Precepts  of  another 
Mailer  might  afford  him  new  Light,  became  the  Difciple  of 
another  Phyfician,  the  Father  of  that  Cofmas  at  whofe  Requeft 
he  compiled  his  Book,  and  made  fuch  Advances  in  Phyfic,  as 
procured  him  when  he  engaged  in  Practice  the  higheft  Reputa¬ 
tion  ;  a  Reputation  fo  extenfive  that  not  only  at  Rome,  but 
wherever  he  travelled,  he  was  confulted  and  applied  to  as  the 
greateft  Mailer  of  his  Art,  and  became  known  by  the  Title  of 
Alexander  the  Physician. 

His  Claim  to  this  honorary  Appellation  appears  to  have  been 
founded  not  upon  popular  Caprice,  or  fome  fingle  Inftances  of 
accidental  Succefs*  to  one  or  other  of  which  many  have  been 
indebted  both  for  their  Honours  and  their  Riches,  but  to  exten¬ 
five  Knowledge,  and  judicious  Practice.  He  is  the  only  Writer 
of  the  later  Ages  who  has  ventured  to  form  his  own  Plan,  or 
who  can  claim  the  Character  of  an  original  Author. 

His  Method  is  accurate  and  perfpicuous  ;  he  begins  with  the 
Diftempers  of  the  Head,  and  defeends  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  in  their  natural  Order.  His  Account  of  the  Diagnoftics  is 
remarkably  exaCt,  and  his  Method  of  Cure  for  the  molt  Part  ra¬ 
tional  and  falutary. 

Without  engaging  in  Difquifitions  relating  to  the  Materia 
Medica,  Anatomy,  or  Surgery,  he  confines  himfelf  to  the  De- 
feription  of  Difeafes,  which  feems  to  be  his  peculiar  Excellency, 
and  the  Method  of  Cure,  which  the  Multiplicity  of  his  Practice 
enabled  him  to  lay  down  with  more  Accuracy  and  Certainty, 
than  thofe  whofe  Learning  was  lefs  allifted  by  Experience. 
Of  many  Cafes  he  has  left  exaCt  Hillories,  with  a  regular  Detail 
of  the  Succeffion  of  the  Symptoms,  and  the  Application  of  his 
Medicines. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  to  his  Honour  that  his  Omiflion  of  Sur¬ 
gery  was  not  the  EffeCt  of  his  Ignorance  of  that  Science*  but  of 
his  Knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Writing,  and  his  Conviction  of' 
the  Neceffity  of  one  fimple  uniform  Plan.  He  had  obferved 
how  much  Digreffions  into  remote  Enquiries,  and  a  Mixture  of 
different  SubjeCts,  had  contributed  to  the  Obfcurity  of  Writings 
intended  to  promote  Science,  and  therefore  propofed,  as  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  to  treat  of  Erasures  and  the  Difeafes  of  Eyes  in  fepa- 
rate  Books. 

His  intire  Omiflion  of  the  Dijlcmpers  of  Women ,  is  another 
Inftance  of  the  Accuracy  of  his  Method.  As  thofe  Diforders 
proceed  from  the  peculiar  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Parts, 
he  probably  imagined,  that  they  had  no  Place  in  a  general 
Treatife  of  Phyfic,  and  that  by  enlarging  his  Scheme  he  Ihould 
only  perplex  it. 

Whether  he  intended  another  Treaife  on  Female  Difeafes,  or 
whether  he  lived  to  execute  his  other  Defigns,  it  is  now  im- 
poflible  to  difeover  ;  but  as  he  wrote  the  Books  which  now  re¬ 
main  in  his  old  Age,  when  he  could  no  longer  fupport  the  Fa¬ 
tigue  of  Practice,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  did  not  live  to 
finifh  his  Defigns  than  that  any  of  his  Works  could  perifli. 

He  appears  through  his  whole  Works  to  have  attended  dili¬ 
gently  not  only  the  InftruCtions  of  his  Predecefiors,  but  to  the 
Precepts  of  far  greater  Certainty,  the  Didates  of  Reafon, 
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and  thfc  Evidence  of  Experience.  He  feems  to  have  adven¬ 
tured  to  ufe  violent  Methods  in  Extremities,  yet  not  wan¬ 
tonly  to  have  fported  with  Life.  He  frequently  deviates  from 
the  received  Practice,  and  perhaps  the  Introduction  of  Steel  in 
Subfiance  may  be  juftly  aferibed  to  him,  fince  it  is  mentioned  by 
no  earlier  Author. 

Alexander's  Learning  and  Judgment  did  not  exempt  him 
from  fome  Weaknefies,  from  which  it  might  be  juftly  ex- 
peCted  that  either  his  Reafon  Ihould  have  preferved  him,  or  his 
Experience  fet  him  free. 

He  is  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  whatever  has  been  told  of 
the  Efficacy  of  Medicines,  and  feems  never  to  fufpect  either 
Weaknefs  or  Impofture.  Nor  is  the  Power  of  Medicines  the 
only  ObjeCt  of  his  Credulity,  which  extends  even  to  the  Effica¬ 
cy  of  Amulets  and  Charms,  and  he  mentions  fome  Remedies 
of  this  Sort  for  the  Ague,  Stone,  Gout,  and  Colic.  Thofe 
whofe  Reverence  for  Antiquity  produces  in  them  a  Regard 
even  for  the  Follies  and  Superftitions  of  antient  Times,  may 
here  gratify  their  Curiofity  with  a  Quotation  from  Ollanes, 
one  of  the  old  Perfian  Magi. 

It  is  ufelefs  either  to  inquire  into  the  Reafonsof  this  Deprava¬ 
tion  of  Alexander's  Underftanding,  or  to  extenuate  his  Error, 
by  enumerating  the  learned  and  wife  Men  that  have  been 
milled  by  Superftition.  The  Caufes  of  Error  are  innumer¬ 
able,  and  therefore  cannot  be  particularly  pointed  out,  and  to 
produce  Teftimonies  in  Favour  of  Folly,  is  at  leaf!  to  contri¬ 
bute  very  little  to  its  Extirpation. 

It  is  probable  from  fome  of  thefe  Charms,  which  confift  of 
Paflages  from  the  Bible  that  Alexander  was  a  Chriftian  ;  but  if 
this  Proof  of  his  Religion  be  allowed,  it  evinces  likewife,  what 
is  no  Advancement  of  his  Character,  that  he  had  learned  his 
Religion  with  a  very  flight  Attention. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  Character  as  a  Man,  he  has 
deferved  as  a  Writer  much  more  Applaufe  than  he  commonly 
receives,  and  perhaps  he  is  in  Merit  the  next  of  the  Greek  Au¬ 
thors  to  Aretaeus  and  Hippocrates. 

The  Editions  of  Alexander’s  Works  are 

In  Greek*  Parifiis  apud  Robertum  Stephanum ,  1548,  Fol. 
cum  Cajligationibus  'Jacobi  Goupili. 

An  old  barbarous  Latin  Tranllation,  in  the  Opinion  of 
Fabricius,  from  fome  Arabic  Tranllation,  under  the  Title  of 
Alexandri  Yatros  PraCtica ,  of  which  there  have  been  many  Edi¬ 
tions,  as  Lugduni ,  1504.  4 to.  Papia ,  1512.  Svo.  Venetiis ,  1522. 
Fol. 

Albanus  Torinus  afterwards  put  this  into  better  Latin*  but 
this  was  not  a  Tranllation  from  the  Greek,  but  a  Metaphrafis 
of  the  barbarous  Tranllation  above-mentioned.  It  was  publifh- 
ed,  Bafl.  apud  Henricum  Petri ,  1  <533.  Fol.  and  1541.  Fol. 

Johannes  Guinterius  Andernacus  tranflated  the  Greek  into 
Latin.  Of  this  Tranllation  there  have  been  .the  following 
Editions  : 

Argent  or  ati  apud  Remigium  Guidonem,  1549*  Svo. 

Lugduni  apud  Antonium  Vincentium,  1560.  12 mo. 

Lugduni ,  1575,  cum  Johannis  Molin&i  Annotationibus. 

This  Tranllation  is  alfo  amongft  the  Medicce  Artis  Principes , 
publilhed  by  Stevens. 

Many  detached  Pieces  have  alfo  been  publilhed  amongft  Col¬ 
lections  of  Authors  upon  different  Medicinal  SubjeCts. 

There  is  a  fmall  Treatife,  Ityffluv,  of  Worms,  which  is 
aferibed  to  Alexander  by  Mercurialis,  and  is  addreffed  by  Alex¬ 
ander  to  his  Friend  Theodorus.  This  is  publilhed  amongft 
fome  of  the  Works  of  Mercurialis,  and  is  inferted  by  Fabri¬ 
cius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Gr<zcay  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  the  End 
of  his  Article  of  Alexander.  It  is  not  printed  amongft  his  other 
Works. 

There  were  many  Phyficians  of  this  Name  before  Alexander 
TrallianuSy  but  we  know  of  nothing  remarkable  relating  to 
them. 

ALEXANDRIA.  A  Name  of  the  Daphne  ( Bay-tree )  it  is 
hot,  acrid,  and  bitterilh  ;  whence  it  provokes  Urine  and  the 
Menfes.  The  Daphnoides  ( Periwinkle )  has  the  fame  Qualities, 
and  fo  has  the  Chamaedaphne  ( Spurge-laurel )  which  is  alfo  eaten. 
P.  AEg'met.  L.  7.  C.  3. 

ALEXANDRI  ANTIDOTUS  AUREA.  Alexander's  gol¬ 
den  Antidote ,  excellent  for  Defluxions  from  the  Head,  for  it 
immediately  alleviates  the  Pain  of  it,  flops  Tears  from  the  Eyes, 
and  cures  the  Tooth- ach,  not  only  drank  but  laid  on  the  Place. 
It  perfectly  relieves  thofe  who  are  taken  with  a  fudden  Fit  of  an 
Epilepfy,  compofes  the  extravagant  Geftures  of  mad  People, 
and  is  admirable  for  all  Kinds  of  Pain  in  the  Head.  It  is  good 
for  coughing,  confumptive,  cardiac,  and  afthmatic  Patients. 
It  wonderfully  relieves  fuch  as  vomit  Blood,  from  fome  in¬ 
ward  Erofion,  is  good  for  the  Palfy,  and  Diforders  of  the 
Vifcera  and  Sides,  breaks  the  Stone,  cures  the  Strangury  and 
Difficulty  of  Urine,  and  all  Diforders  of  the  Uterus  j  gives  Re¬ 
lief  in  Quotidian,  Tertian,  and  Quartan  Agues,  if  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  Fit.  Whoever  (hall  accuftom  himfelf  to  this  Antidote, 
will  never  be  fubjeCt  to  the  Apoplexy  nor  Colic.  It  is  prepar¬ 
ed  in  this  Manner : 

Take 
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Take  of  Afarabacca,  Henbane,  Carpobalfamum,  each  two 
Drams  and  a  half ;  of  Cloves,  Opium,  Myrrh,  Cyperus, 
each  two  Drams  ;  of  Opobalfamum,  Indian  Leaf,  Cina- 
mon,  Zedoary,  Girtger,  Coftus,  Coral,  Caflia,  Euphorbi- 
ntn,  Gum  Tragacanth,  Frankinccnfe,  Styrax  Calamita, 
Celtic  Nard,  Spignel,  Hartwort,  Muftard,  Saxifrage,  Dill, 
Anife,  each  one  Dram  ;  of  Xylaloes,  Rheum  Ponticum, 
Alipta  Mofchata,  Caftor,  Spikenard,  Gulangals,  Opopo- 
nax,  Anacardium,  Maftich,  crude  Sulphur,  Peony,  Erin- 
go.  Pulp  of  Dates,  red  and  white  Hermodadtyls,  Rofes, 
Thyme,  Acorus,  Penyroyal,  Gentian,  the  Bark  of  the 
Root  of  Mandrake,  Germander,  Valerian,  Bifhops  Weed, 
Bay- Berries,  long  and  white  Pepper,  Xylobalfamum,  Car- 
nabadium  (that  is,  according  to  the  Commentator,  Ethio¬ 
pian  Cummin)  Macedonian  Parfley-feeds,  Lovage,  the  Seeds 
of  Rue,  and  Sinon  (a  Sort  of  wild  Parfley,  according  to  the 
Commentator)  of  each  a  Dram  and  half ;  of  pure  Gold, 
pure  Silver,  Pearls  not  perforated,  the  Blatta  Byzantina, 
the  Bone  of  the  Stag’s  Heart,  of  each  the  Quantity  of  four¬ 
teen  Grains  of  Wheat  ;  of  Sapphire,  Emerald,  and  Jafper 
Stones,  each  one  Dram  ;  of  Hafle-nut,  two  Drams ;  of  Pel- 
litory  of  Spain,  Shavings  of  Ivory,  Calamus  odoratus,  each 
the  Quantity  of  twenty-nine  Grains  of  Wheat ;  of  Honey 
or  Sugar  a  fufficient  Quantity.  The  Dofe  is  the  Quantity  of 
an  Hafle-nut.  Myrepfus ,  Sedt.  I.  Cap.  I. 

ALEXANDRI  REGIS  COLLYRIUM  SICCUM,  King 

Alexander’s  dry  Medicine  for  the  Eyes ,  was  compofed  of  Saffron, 
Celtic  Nard,  and  Terra  Ampelitis  (a  Sort  of  bituminous  Coal). 
Aetius ,  Fetr.  2.  C.  39. 

ALEXANDRINUM  EMPLASTRUM  VIRIDE.  A 
Plaifter  deferibed  by  Celfus,  L.  5.  C.  19.  and  by  him  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  Drawer. 

Take  of  Plumofe  Alum,  one  Ounce  twenty  Grains  ;  Sal 
Ammoniac,  feven  Drams  feventeen  Grains  and  a  half ; 
Squama  TEris,  two  Ounces  forty  Grains  ;  of  Myrrh  and 
Frankincenfe,  each  two  Ounces,  two  Drams,  forty-five 
Grains;  of  Wax,  one  Pound,  feven  Ounces,  four  Drams, 
fifteen  Grains  ;  of  Colophonian  of  Pine-rofin,  two  Pounds, 
five  Drams,  fifty-five  Grains  ;  of  Oil,  half  a  Pint  j  of  Vi¬ 
negar,  a  Pint. 

ALEXANTHT,  or  Altingat.  Rulandus  explains  this 
Flos  Mr  is ,  Flowers  of  Copper ,  perhaps  the  Ruft. 

ALEXASTH7E.  ’AA/fac-Sai.  Erotian  and  Hefychius  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  the  Word  to  bring  Aid,  repel,  fuccour-,  and 

thus  it  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  AsT  ow  r oTau  rom-soto'-iv 

tfiZaabcu,  by  this  Regimen  therefore  fuch  muft  be  relieved,  De 
Salub.  Viet .  Rat. 

ALEXICACON.  An  Amulet,  faid  to  be  powerful  againft 
Poifons.  From  to  repel,  and  xax.lv.  Evil.  Blancard. 

ALEXION.  This  Phyfician  lived  in  the  Time  of  Cicero 
And  Atticus,  and  had  a  great  Share  in  the  Friendlhip  of  both 
thofe  illuftrious  Perfons.  He  died  before  Cicero,  and  was  very 
much  lamented  by  him,  as  appears  from  what  Cicero  himfelf 
writes  to  Atticus  on  that  Occafion  :  “  0  fafium  male  de 

“  Alexione !  incredibile  efi  quanta  me  molejlia  ajfccerit  ;  nec  rne- 
“  hercule  ex  ea  parte  maxime  quod  plerique  mecum  ;  ad  quern 
“  igitur  te  Medicum  confer es  ?  Quid  mihi  jam  Medico  ?  Aut  fi 
“  opus  ejl,  tanta  inopia  ejl  ?  Amorem  erga  me,  humanitatem,fua- 
<c  vitatemque  defidero  ;  etiam  illud,  quid  ejl  quod  non  pertimefeen - 
“  dum  fit ,  cum  hominem  temperantem,  fummum  Medicum,  tantus  im- 
<c  provifo  morbus  opprejferit  ?  Sed  ad  hac  omnia  una  confolatio  ejl, 

“  quod  ea  conditione  nati  fwmis  ,  ut  nihil  quod  homini  accidere  pojfit 
“  recufare  debeamus.” — Epiftol.  ad  Attic.  Lib.  15.  Cap.  1. - 

What  a  Misfortune  is  the  Death  of  Alexion  !  I  cannot  exprefs 
i(  how  deeply  I  am  affedted  by  it  ;  not  for  that  Reafoh  which 
“  chiefly  afflidts  others,  their  being  at  a  Lofs  what  Phyfician 
“  they  fhall  apply  themfelves  to.  For  what  Occafion  have  I 
“  for  a  Phyfician  ?  Or  if  I  had,  is  there  fo  great  a  Scarcity  of 
“  them  ;  No, — what  I  lament  is  the  warm  and  fincere  Friend, 

“  the  generous,  humane  Man,  and  the  agreeable  Companion. 

“  Befides,  what  has  not  one  to  fear,  when  we  fee  it  in  the 
‘‘  Power  of  a  Difeafe  to  fnatch  away,  fo  fuddenly,  a  Man  of 
“  his  Temperance  and  confummate  Skill  in  Phyilc  ?-  But  for 
<£  all  thefe  Things  we  have  only  one  Confolation,  namely, 
ie  that  we  are  born  into  the  World  on  this  Condition,  that 
“  we  fubmit  to  all  thofe  Accidents  to  which  human  Nature  is 
“  fubjedt.” - What  Cicero  fays  here  gives  us  a  very  advanta¬ 

geous  Idea  of  this  Phyfician.  It  is  a  Lofs  to  the  World  that 
we  have  no  farther  Particulars  concerning  him. 

ALEXIPHARMACA.  From  ’Ahgu,  to  repel  or  drive  away, 
and  Qcc^cikqv,  properly  a  Eoifon.  Alexipharmics.  An  Alcxiphar- 
mic  feems  originally  to  have  fignified  a  Remedy  to  expel,  or  pre¬ 
vent. the  ill  Effects  of  Poifons  taken  internally,  and  this  is  Ga¬ 
len’s  Explanation.  But  fince  fome  amongft  the  Moderns  had 
conjured  up  a  chimerical  Poifon,  in  order  to  inflame  or  other- 
wife  aftedt  the  imaginary  animal  Spirits  in  acute  Diftempers, 
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Alexipharmics  have  been  underflood  to  mean  Remedies  adapted 
to  expel  this  Poifon  by  the  cutaneous  Pores,  in  the  Form  of 
Sweat.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Alexipharmics  mean  jult  the 
fame  as  Sudorifics.  I  am  perfuaded  that  no  Theory  was  ever 
introduced  into  Medicine  without  very  ill  Effedls  upon  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  that  which  paved  the  Way  for  Alexipharmics  has  exert¬ 
ed  extraordinary  Heroifms,  and  made  uncommon  Havock 
amongff  Mankind. 

Hippocrates  in  his  Treatife  de  Ratione  Vidius  in  A  cutis,  has 
the  following  Paflage  :  IVhoevcr  in  the  Beginning  of  an  inf  anima¬ 
tor  y  Difeafe  attempts  the  Cure  by  Cathartics ,  does  not  in  the  leaf 
diminijh  the  Fenfion  and  Inflammation  of  the  Part  affected  ;  for 
the  Diftcmper  in  this  State  of  Crudity ,  will  not  yield  to  Juch 
Medicines  ;  on  the  Contrary ,  this  Method  of  Treatment  liquefies 
and  waftes  the  found  Parts ,  which  would  otherwife  refft  the  Dif- 
temper  ;  and  when  the  Body  is  in  this  Manner  weakened,  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  gets  Ground,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  incurable.  Though  this 
is  faid  with  a  great  deal  of  Juftnefs  and  Propriety,  I  am  per¬ 
fuaded  it  may  with  ftronger  Reafon  be  applied  to  Sudorifics,  that 
is,  to  Alexipharmics ,  which  frequently  do  a  great  deal  of  Mif- 
chiet.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  lower  Clafs 
of  Pradtitioners  in  Phyfic  make  more  fatal  Errors,  than  in  the 
Ufe  of  Alexipharmics ,  which  I  have  frequently  known  exhibited 
to  yourtg  People  of  plethoric  Habits,  in  the  very  Beginning  of 
Fevers,  and  even  without  previous  Evacuations. 

About  the  Year  1723, 1724,  or  1725,  a  Fever  appeared  with 
uncommon  Violence,  and  was  more  univerfal  than  any  I  have 
ever  known,  and  by  this  great  Numbers  of  working  People 
perifhed,  infomuch  that  in  many  Countries  fcarcely  enough 
were  left  to  gather  in  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  ;  and  this  Sort 
of  Fever  continued  for  many  Years  after.  In  this  Diforder  it 
was  remarkable,  that  a  warm  Regimen,  or  hot  Medicines,  fel- 
dom  or  never  failed  to  render  the  Fever  continual,  and  keep  it  , 
fo,  bringing  on  Deliria,  and  all  Symptoms  of  Malignity  ; 
whereas  a  cool  Regimen,  With  Evacuations  by  Bleeding,  and 
Purging  with  Caution,  and  an  intire  Abftinence  from  hot  Me¬ 
dicines,  almoft  always  brought  the  Fever  to  a  regular  Intermif- 
fion,  and  then  the  Bark  effectually  took  it  off.  As  I  had  an 
Opportunity  of  feeing  a  great  Number  of  Patients  uhder  this 
Fever,  I  was  abundantly  convinced,  that  more  died  of  Alexi¬ 
pharmics  than  of  the  Diftemper  itfelf. 

But  that  I  may  not  appear  Angular  with  Refpedt  to  this  Sort 
of  Medicine,-  I  fhall  give  the  Opinion  of  the  illuftrious  Hoff¬ 
man  upon  this  Subject,  who  having  juft  before  mentioned  Ca¬ 
thartics  goes  on  thus : 

There  is  another  Set  of  Evacuants  which  carry  off  the  rnbfe 
fubtile  Parts  of  the  morbific  Matter,  by  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  in 
a  plentiful,  lefs  offenfive,  gentle,  and  more  imperceptible  Man¬ 
ner.  The  Remedies  moft  conducive  to  this  are  called  Sudori¬ 
fics,  and  by  the  Greeks  Hydrotics ;  by  whofe  Operation  a  fen- 
fible  Moifture  is  perfpired  through  the  cutaneous  Glands.  Of 
the  vegetable  Kind  the  moft  efficacious,  for  this  Purpofe,  afe 
the  Roots  of  a  very  acrid,  penetrating,  oily  Tafte,  as  thofe  of 
Angelica,  the  different  Species  of  Mafter-wort,  Butter- burr. 
Elecampane,  Lovage,  Swallow- wort.  Valerian,  Contrayerva, 
Virginia  Snake-root,  Lignum  Guajacum,  and  Saffafras,  with 
their  Barks.  In  the  mineral  Kingdom  crude  Antimony,  Regu- 
lus  Antimonii  medicinalis,  volatile  Tir.dlure  of  Sulphur,  pre¬ 
pared  of  Quick-lime,  Sal  Ammoniac  and  Sulphur,  corredted 
and  fixed  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  and  alfo  the  Mixtura  firri- 
plex.  Likewife  Venice  Treacle,  its  Effence,  Spirit,  and  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  all  Spirits  and  volatile  Salts  prepared  from  the  Parts  of 
Animals,  particularly  Harts-horn,  Ivory,  and  Earth-worms, 
Spiritus  Buflii,  Tartar,  Silk,  Soot,  the  Effences  of  Woods,  and 
the  diftilled  foetid  Oils,  as  foetid  Oil  of  Harts-horn  diffolved  in! 
Spirit  of  Wine. 

Thefe  nobler  Medicines,  of  the  fudorific  Kind,  owe  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  their  Operation  to  the  Power  they  poffefs  of  increafing 
the  Syftaltic  Motion  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Elafticity  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  as  to  the  Number .  and  Force  of  their  Vibrations,  by 
which  Means,  a  greater  Velocity  being  added  to  the  Circulation, 
they  protrude  the  perfpirable  Matter  through  the  outward  and 
porous  SubftanCe  of  the  Skin.  This  they  perform  either  by  a 
fubtile,  acrid,  hot  Oil,  as  the  Roots  above-menicioned.  which 
are  alfo  called  Alexipharmics  ;  or  by  a  volatile  empyreumatic 
Salt  of  an  igneous  Nature,  fuch  as  are  all  the  Spirits,  vola¬ 
tile  Salts,  and  Oils  from  Animals  ;  or  by  an  acrid,  refinous' 
Salt,  more  or  lefs  fixed,  as  the  Root  of  white  Burnet,  Guaja- 
cum  and  its  Bark,  Contrayerva,  Virginia  Snake- root ;  or  laftly,  ■» 
they  adt,  and  that  very  powerfully,  by  Means  of  a  very  fine 
mineral  Salt  and  Sulphur,  by  which  they  roufe  the  nervous 
Fibres  to  a  violent  Motion  ;  and  for  this  Purpofe  a  very  fmall 
Dofe  is  fufficient.  Thus  a  Angle  Grain  of  our  diaphoretic 
Mercury,  or  two  or  three  Grains'  of  fixed  Sulphur  of  Anti¬ 
mony  will  raife  a  Sweat  over  every  Part  of  the  Body.  A  De- 
codtion  of  the  Woods,  or  a  Decodfion  of  crude  Antimony 
with  the  Woods,  alfo  Regulus  Antimonii  medicinalis  have  the 
fame  Effedt. 

I.  Thefe  ftrong  Sudorifics,  though  given  in  a  larger  Quanti¬ 
ty,  will  bv  no  Means  raife  a  Sweat,  unlcfs  the  Body  is  prepay 
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ed  for  it  ;  that  is,  urdefs  the  porous  Subftance  of  the  Skin  be  of  his  third  Book,  commends  warm  W  ater  for  this  Purpofe; 
fufficiently  open  and  lax,  or  unlels  the  Blood  be  enough  diluted.  His  Woi un  are  thefe,  Si  Aota  eft  Sudoris  venturi,  turn  demum 
Wherefore  if  any  one,  in  the  Cure  of  a  Difeafe,  thinks  Sweat-  calidam  Aquam  Potui  dare  oportet ,  cujus  falubris  EffkRuy  eft,  ft 
ing  required,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  him  to  give  the  above-  Sudorem  per  omnia  Mtrnbi  a  effundit.  ben  you  perceive  the 

mentioned  Sudorifics  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  fome  Liquid  ‘  Sweat  coming  you  fliould  give  warm  ater  to  drink,  which 
to  dilute  the  Blood  ;  for  Example,  a  weak  l  ea,  or  a  Deco&ion  ‘  hath  a  moft  healthful  Effect,  if  it  excite  a  Sweat  over  the 

of  Barley ;  and  that  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  may  obtain  a  due  ‘  whole  Body.  It  is  notorious  that  this  is  procured  in  the  moft 

Relaxation,  the  Perfon  to  be  fweated  fliould  be  put  into  a  warm  plentiful  Manner  by  a  Decottion  of  the  woods,  whofe  Ufe  in 
Bed,  or  hot  Stove,  or  into  a  Bath,  efpecially  a  Vapour- bath,  that  venereal  Cafes,  and  other  cold  Diftempers,  cannot  be  enough 
fo  a  plentiful  Sweat  may  be  excited.  commended.  I  have  alfo  known  feveral  Country  People  hap- 

II.  Thefe  very  active  Sudorifics  rarely  find  a  Place  in  Me-  pily  cured  of  Intermitting  fevers,  anc.  Tertian  and  Quartan 
dicine,  and  are  not  to  be  adminiftered  except  with  fingular  Cau-  Agues,  by  taking  a  few  Hours  before  the  Pit  a  Vomit,'  and 
tion.  For  a  Sweat  never  arifes  in  a  healthful  and  natural  State,  immediately  after  it  a  Sudorific  (obferving  a  Regimen)  of  Rob  of 
unlefs  the  Blood  is  put  into  an  extraordinary  Motion  ;  nor  Elder,  Salt  of  T  artar,  and  a  few  Corns  of  Pepper,  mixed  to- 
when  this  happens,  is  it  a  Sign  of  Health,  like  infenfible  Per-  gether  in  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Brandy. 

fpiration,  the  Matter  of  which  is  void  of  Acrimony,  watery,  In  the  Paffage  above  quoted  Celjus  only  aelvifes  to  promote  a  Sweat 

of  Kin  to  the  nutritious  Juices,  and  almoft  without  either  Tafte  when  the  Marks  of  one  approaching  are  evident. 

or  Smell,  and  differs  very  much  from  Sweat,  which  is  of  a  Diaphoretics  are  inferior  in  their .  Power  of  acting  to  Sudo- 
falt  Tafte,  a  foetid  Smell,  and  approaches  the  Nature  of  Urine,  rifics,  but  much  fuperior  to  them  in  their  healthful  Qualities, 
Befides,  thefe  Sudorifics  excite  a  great  Commotion,  and  notable  which  gently  increafe  and  promote  Pei  fpiration.  Of  thefe  the 
Orgafrn  ;  for  they  a£t  not  with  Moderation  but  Rapidity,  chief  in  the  vegetable  Kingdom,  are  the  Roots  of  China,  Sarfa- 
whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  Bodies  full  of  Blood,  or  con-  parilla,  the  Carline  Thiftle,  and  Gentian.  Of  Herbs,  the 
taminated  Serum,  by  impelling  the  Fluids  with  too  much  Vio-  holy  Thiftk  intire,  its  Seed  and  all  the  Preparations  from  it* 
lence  to  the  fmall  and  narrow  Veffels,  they  bring  on  dangerous  whether  Effences,  Waters,  Extracts,  or  Salts  ;  Water  Ger- 
and  acute  Symptoms,  occafioned  by  the  Inflammation  and  Re-  mander,  the  Elder,  and  Dwarf-Elder,  with  its  Flowers,  Rob, 
dundance  of  Humours.  But  they  are  moft  hurtful  where  the  and  Water;  alfo  Fumitory,  Scabious,  Saffron,  the  Flowers  of 
Primus  Viae  are  obftrudted  by  a  Load  of  vitious  Humours,  where  Marygold,  and  Opium.  In  the  animal  Kingdom,  all  Bones, 
the  Body  is  coftive,  and  when  they  are  adminiftered  immedi-  Horns  and  Teeth  of  Animals,  whether  rafped,  or  burnt  to 
ately  after  a  violent  Fit  of  Anger.  By  this  pernicious  Pra£t ice,  Afhesand  chymically  prepared,  efpecially  thofe  belonging  to  the 
I  have  known  them  more  than  once  occafion  arthritic  and  rheu-  Stag  ;  the  Stones,  Shells,  and  Claws  of  Crabs.  Of  Earths, 
matic  Pains,  flow  and  he£tic  Fevers,  which  have  proved  of  long  fealed  Earths,  and  different  Kinds  of  Marie,  and  the  Bolus 
Continuance,  and  been  attended  with  imminent  Danger.  Fabrilis.  Of  Salts,  the  Saks  of  Plants  procured  by  Burning, 

III.  In  all  acute  Difeafes,  as  inflammatory  and  fcarlet  Fevers,  and  Nitre.  Of  precious  and  exotic  Stones,  the  Petra  di  Porco, 
Sudorifics  are  to  be  intirely  banifhed,  or,  at  leaft,  to  be  admi-  and  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Bezoar  Stone.  Of  Minerals  and 
niftered  very  feldom,  and  that  with  the  greateft  Caution.  For  chymical  Preparations,  the  Flowers  and  Milk  of  Sulphur,  Cin- 
I  have  often  obferved  that  the  promifeuous  Ufe  of  Alexiphar-  nabar,  native,  common,  and  that  of  Antimony  ;  diaphoretic 
mics,  as  the  Cuftom  too  generally  prevails,  has  only  ferved  to  Antimony,  Cerufs  of  Antimony,  Magiftery  of  Antimony,  the 
increafe  Heat,  Anxiety,  and  the  Violence  of  the  Symptoms.  Bezoardic  Mineral,  Tin£tura  Temperata  of  Antimony,  pre- 
Thefe  Remedies  are  called  Alexipharmics ,  as  are  alfo  all  thofe  of  pared  from  the  Regulus  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Poterius’s  An« 
the  theriacal  Kind,  from  a  Virtue  attributed  to  them  of  refilling  tihedtic.  Of  Compounds,  Goa  Stone,  which  is  compounded 
Poifons  and  malignant  Humours,  for  which  Reafon  they  are  °f  oriental  Bezoar,  Tragacanth,  and  Ambergrife;  Sennertus’s 
highly  extolled  by  Phyficiani;  in  the  Plague,  and  other  conta-  Bezoardic  Powder,  the  Englifh  and  Pannonian  red  Powder, 
gious  Diftempers.  But  the  Truth  is,  they  are  much  more  pow-  Dorncrellius’s  Cordial,  our  mineral  anodyne  Liquor,  Wine 
erful  for  the  Prevention  than  Cure  of  thefe  Difeafes,  efpecially  Vinegar,  or  diftilled  Vinegar,  with  Elder  Flowers,  or  Crab  Stones 
when  an  epidemical  and  malignant  Diftemper  owes  its  Birth  to  infufed  in  it  ;  our  Pulvis  Polychreftus  Diaphoreticus,  Theriaca 
an  over- wet,  foggy,  cloudy  Seafon,  which  has  been  long  defti-  Coeleftis,  Liquid  Laudanum,  and  Wildeganfius’s  Pills. 

tute  of  the  Eaft  and  North  Winds,  or  to  a  Deluge  or  Inunda-  The  Operation  of  Diaphoretics  is  manifold  and  various  ;  for 
tion  of  Waters.  For  in  this  Cafe  it  will  be  much  better  and  either  they  adt  in  a  privative  Manner,  by  abforbing  and  chang- 
fafer  to  give  them  in  Wine-vinegar  diluted  with  Water,  or  to  ing  the  Acid  in  the  Primas  Vire,  which,  carried  into  the  Blood, 
infufe  the  fudorific  Roots  in  Vinegar,  which  by  this  Means  deprefies  its  Spirituofity,  Fluidity,  and  inteftine  Motion,  of 
being  impregnated  with  their  alexipharmic  Virtue,  two  or  three  which  Kind  are  all  the  Earths  of  an  alcaline  Nature :  Or  by 
Spoonfuls  may  be  drank  in  any  convenient  aqueous  Vehicle,  imbibing  the  fuperfluous  Moifture,  and  bracing  the  relaxed  Fi- 
The  Aqua  prophyladtica  Sylvii  is  alfo  of  admirable  Ufe  at  a  bres,  as  the  fealed  Earths,  Boles  and  Maries  ;  alfo  Bones  and 
Time  when  fuch  Diftempers  are  abroad.  Horns,  both  thofe  burnt  and  thofe  chymically  prepared,  and 

It  is  to  be  remarked ,  "That  the  Eaft  and  North  TPinds ,  by  bring-  the  Unicorn  Stone  :  Or  by  relaxing  and  mollifying,  in  Difeafes 
ing  with  them  plentifully  an  Acid ,  render  the  Air  more  cool  and  of  the  Skin,  its  contracted  Superficies  by  their  mild  anodyne 
adlive ,  and  deftroy  Contagion.  See  AeR.  and  vaporous  Sulphur,  as  the  different  Species  of  Elder,  efpe- 

IV.  But  Sweating  is  very  ferviceable  in  thofe  Difeafes  which  cially  the  Flowers,  Saffron  and  its  Extradt,  the  Flowers  of  red 

proceed  from  external  Cold,  and  obftrudted  Perfpiration,  as  in  Poppy  or  Corn-Rofe,  our  anodyne,  mineral  Liquor,  the  Emul- 
Catarrhs,  Rheumatifms,  Fluxes,  Stoppages  of  the  Head,  fions  of  Poppy-feed,  corrected  Opiates,  particularly  the  Theria- 
Coughs,  and  glandular  Tumors:  Alfo  when  Danger  is  appre-  ca  Cceleftis,  Wildeganfius’s  Pills, and  Liquid  Laudanum  prepar- 
hended  from  a  Perfon ’s  having  drank  a  large  Quantity  of  any  ed  as  direCted  by  Sydenham  :  Or  by  compofing  and  quieting  the 
cold  Liquor,  when  very  hot,  or  in  a  Sweat.  But  then  they  too  violent  inteftine  Motion  of  the  Blood,  as  the  Remedies  of  the  * 
fhould  be  adminiftered  in  the  Beginning  of  thefe  Diforders,  nitrous  Kind,  corrected  by  being  joined  with  the  more  fixed  Dia- 
and  in  fuch  Cafes  Bezoardic  TinCture,  or  Spiritus  Bezoardicus  phoretics  ;  alfo  Spirit  of  Nitre  dulcified,  Emulfions  of  the  four 
Buffii,  mixed  with  our  anodyne  Liquor  is  of  excellent  Ufe.  greater  cold  Seeds,  and  the  milder  Acids,  as  Juice  of  Lemons 
Nor  is  a  Sudorific  of  lefs  Service  in  the  Beginning  of  any  infec-  and  Vinegar  :  Or  lafirly  in  a  pofitive  Manner,  by  gently  ftimu- 
tious  Diftemper,  taken  immediately  after  a  mild  Emetic;  and  lating  the  Fibres  and  languid  Veffels,  of  which  Sort  are  the 
for  this  Purpofe  may  be  ufed  Bezoardic  Vinegar,  or  the  Bezoar-  holy  Thiftle,  Water  Germander,  Fumitory,  China,  Sarfapa- 
dic  Powder,  with  a  little  Caniphire,  which  is  the  chief  of  Alexi-  rilla,  leffer  Centory,  Scabious,  Carline  Thiftle,  and  Gentian. 
pharmics.  I.  Now  as  this  Evacuation  of  the  finer  Parts  of  the  morbific 

V.  Likewife  in  thofe  Difeafes  which  have  their  Seat  in  the  Matter  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  by  infenfible  Tranfpira- 

porous  and  fibrous  Subftance  of  the  Skin,  and  confift  of  an  tion,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  healthful  ;  and  as  an  ObftruCtion 
acrid  vifeid  Matter,  which  deftroys  and  deforms  its  Texture,  thereof  is  the  Occafion  of  many  Maladies  ;  fo  the  Ufe  of  Dia- 
as  an  inveterate  Itch,  the  Ring-worm,  Leprofy,  and  vene-  phoretics,  which  promote  this  cutaneous  Excretion,  is  certain- 
real  Puftules  and  Ulcers,  a  plentiful  Sweat  may  be  excited  ly  very  great,  univerfal,  and  almoft  infallible,  in  almoft  all  Dif- 
to  great  Advantage,  with  proper  Remedies.  The  fame  may  eafes,  even  thofe  which,  from  their  prefent  Symptoms,  we  are 
be  alfo  pradtifed  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  Pains  in  any  Part  of  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ;  fo  that  a  Phyfician  can  by  no 
the  Body,  for  by  this  Means  the  acrid,  vifeid,  and  ftagnating  Means  be  without  them.  For  an  increafed  Circulation  of  the 
Serum,  which  adheres  to  the  nervous  Membranes,  is  thrown  off  Blood,  and  an  enlarged  Perfpiration,  are  the  grand  Mediums  and 
and  difeharged.  For  the  fame  Reafon  in  all  thofe  Difeafes  Inftruments  of  Nature,  by  which  the  morbific  Matter  in  any 
which  are  called  cold,  as  in  Dropfies  of  every  Kind,  the  cold  Difeafe  is  corrected,  digefted,  refolved,  and  at  laft  thrown  off,  and 
Scurvy,  Pox,  fettled  Gout,  Sciatica,  Palfy,  and  others  of  the  the  Diftemper  cured  without  Danger.  Particularly  in  all  acute 
fame  Nature,  Sudorifics  are  of  great  Efficacy  ;  becaufe  they  Difeafes,  as  Fevers  and  Inflammarions  of  all  Kinds,  thefe  alone 
promote  and  reltore  the  Elafticity  and  contradtile  Power  of  the  given  in  fome  convenient  Vehicle,  in  fmall  Dofes,  and  continu- 
Heart  and  Veffels,  which  in  Diforders  of  this  Kind  are  very .  ed  for  fome  Time,  anfwer  every  Intention  of  Cure,  and  are  in 
much  deprefled,  and  increafe  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  for  Truth  the  beft  Difcutients  and  Purifiers  of  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
the  better  Separation  of  the  morbid  Matter.  But  this  Courfe  II.  Becaufe  exceffive  Heat,  efpecially  in  Summer,  and  in  cho- 
muff  be  perfifted  in  ior  fome  I  ime.  .  leric  and  bilious  Conftitutions,  alfo  in  choleric  and  bilious  be- 

VI.  Sudorifics  always  operate  bed,  when  taken  in  a  fufficient  vers,  dries  too  much,  confumes  Moifture,  and  hinders  Perfpira* 
Quantity  of  fome  warm  Liquid.  Celfus,  in  the  fixth  Chapter  tion,  acidulated  and  nitrous  Remedies,  and  particularly  Crabs- 

'  eyes 
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tcyes  with  Nitre,  given  in  a  Julap  of  diaphoretic  Water's  and 
Syrup  of  Citron-juice,  by  moderating  the  too  great  Heat,  and 
procuring  a  plentiful  Diaphorefis,  give  great  Relief  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient. 

III.  When  through  the  Violence  of  any  Diforder  the  Skin 
is  dry  and  without  Moifture,  and  its  Pores  become  narrow  and 
contracted,  it  is  always  bell  to  join  fome  mild  Anodynes  and  An- 
tifpafmodics  to  the  Diaphoretics  ;  and  in  this  Cafe  our  anodyne 
mineral  Liquor,  mixed  to  the  Quantity  of  three  Parts  with  one 
Part  of  Spiritus  Bezoardicus  Buffii,  is  of  admirable  Virtue,  as 
is  alfo  the  fixed  diaphoretic  Powder,  a  little  nitrous*  with 
Cinnabar,  and  one  or  two  Grains  of  Wildeganfius’s  Pill,  as  is 
witneffed  in  many  Inftances  by  Ettmuller,  in  his  Differtation 
on  the  diaphoretic  Virtue  of  Opium. 

IV.  Diaphoretic  Powders  have  this  peculiar  Property,  that 
they  not  only  promote  Perfpiration,  but  alfo  often  exert  a  loofen- 
ing  and  remarkably  diuretic  Virtue.  This  I  can  affirm  from 
manifold  Experience,  that  our  bezoardic  polychreft  Powder, 
being  taken  in  the  Morning  or  Afternoon,  if  it  meets  with 
acid  Juices  in  the  Primae  Vise,  will  give  four  or  five  Stools, 
■which  in  old  Men  and  Hypochondriacs  is  attended  with  great 
Advantage.  The  fame  being  given  at  going  to  Bed,  if  the  Skin 
is  not  properly  difpofed  to  admit  of  a  Sweat,  as  in  the  Beginning 
of  Catarrhs,  will  work  off  by  a  large  Difcharge  of  Urine  ;  but 
where  the  Skin  is  fufficiently  difpofed  to  a  Diaphorefis,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  Sweat  frequently  enfues. 

V.  In  acute  Difeafes  and  Fevers,  where  but  little  Acid  is 
lodged  in  the  Primae  Viae,  it  will  be  fafer  arid  of  more  Ser¬ 
vice  to  give  the  fixed  and  earthy  Diaphoretics  in  a  fmall  j  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  well  mixed  with  Syrup  of  Citron-juice,  or  Wine 
Vinegar,  becaufe  Vinegar  alone  will  not  coagulate  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  often  refolves  and  throws  off  the  ftagnating  Blood,  efpe- 
cially  if  joined  with  Diaphoretics.  Frideric :  Hoffman,  Medic  ina- 
Rationalis  Syftematica. 

Thus  Hoffman  very  juftly  diftinguifhes  betwixt  Sudorifics  or 
Alexipharmics,  and  Diaphoretics  ;  Alexipharmics  being  fuch 
Medicines  as  excite  a  great  Degree  of  Motion  and  Heat,  and  a 
confiderable  Orgafm  in  the  Body,  which  tend  to  extort  pro- 
fufe  Sweats,  and  do  a  difagreeable,  and  prejudicial  Violence  to 
Nature,  who  is  by  this  Means  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  more  fluid  Part  of  the  Blood,  which  otherwife  might  be  of 
great  Ufe  jn  preferving  the  whole  Mafs  in  a  State  of  Fluidity, 
in  promoting  the  Solution  of  the  ffagnating,  and  obftru&ing 
Humours,  and  aflifting  in  the  Expulfion  of  the  morbific  Mat¬ 
ter  out  of  the  Limits  of  the  Circulation  ;  whereas  Diaphoretics 
are  Medicines  endued  with  a  gently  ftimulating,  and  perhaps 
refolutive  Virtue,  by  which  they  aid  and  affift  Nature  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  her  own  falutary  Purpofes,  without  any  Tendency  to 
■divert  her  from  her  Method,  or  to  do  any  Violence. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  very  fudden  Effedfs  which  fome 
Alexipharmics  have  in  raifing  a  Sweat,  before  they  can  poffibly 
be  fuppofed  to  enter  into  the  Blood,  we  muft  refledf,  that  Alexi¬ 
pharmics  confift  of  very  penetrating  and  ftimulating  Particles. 
Now  when  thefe  a£t  upon  the  nervous  Coats  of  the  Stomach, 
the  Stimulation  thereby  caufed  derives  a  greater  Influx  of  the 
nervous  Fluid  (if  any  fuch  there  be)  into  thefe  Nerves,  and  all 
the  correfpondent  Branches  of  Nerves  proceeding  from  the 
fame  Trunk.  Now  the  Stomach  receives  a  great  many  Nerves 
from  the  defending  Trunks  of  the  Par  Vagum,  and  fome 
Branches  immediately  from  the  Plexus  Cardiacus,  formed  by 
the  fame  Par  Vagum,  and  fituated  a  little  above  the  Heart, 
from  which  Plexus,  the  Heart  is  furnilhed  with  Nerves.  What¬ 
ever  therefore  ftimulates  the  Nerves  of  the  Stomach,  muft  alfo 
affedt  the  Nerves  of  the  Heart,  the  Confequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  Force  and  Frequency  of  the  Contractions  of  the  Heart 
muft  be  increafed,  and  of  Courfe  the  general  Heat  of  the  Fluids 
circulating  by  Means  of  fuch  Contradtion,  becaufe  the  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Friction  is  greater  than  before.  The  Blood  thus  cir¬ 
culating  with  an  increafed  Velocity,  muft  be  impelled  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  with  more  Force  towards  the  Surface  of  the  Skin, 
and  hence  an  increafed  Evacuation  by  the  cutaneous  Ppres.  I 
am  far  from  being  certain  that  what  is  generally  underftood  by 
the  Animal  Spirits,  or  nervous  Fluid,  really  exift:  in  Nature 
but  let  the  immediate  Vehicles  of  Senfation  and  Motion  be 
whatever  they  will,  what  I  have  faid  with  Refpedt  to  the  Stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  Nerves  muft  hold  true. 

ALEXIPPUS,  was  one  of  the  Phyficians  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  wrote  him  a  Letter  of 
Thanks,  on  Account  of  his  having  recovered  Peuceftas  from  a 
dangerous  Difeafe. 

ALEXIPYRETICUM,  Ale xipyrf.tos,  and  Alexi- 
pyretum.  From  to  drive  away,  and  riu?£Ti?>  a  pever% 
It  fignifies  any  Remedy  for  a  Fever. 

ALEXIR.  A  Medicine  chymically  prepared  ;  an  Elixir. 
Rulandus.  ‘ fohnfon . 

ALEXITERIA.  Alexiterials.  In  Hippocrates, 

and  indeed  ftri&ly  Alexiteria  fignifies  nothing  more 

than  Helps ,  or  Remedies.  Thus  in  the  firft  Book  on  the  Difeafes 
of  Women ,  the  Author  having  mentioned  Affes  Milk  and 
Wine  as  proper  in  a  particular  Sure  of  the  Uterus,  add 
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T’  “to*  and  other  Remedies.  Thus  alfo  in  Ids  Tre-- 

tife  on  Regimen  in  acute  Difeafes ,  having  juft  before  taken  No¬ 
tice. of  fome  bad  Symptoms  ariiing  from  the  continual  Ufe  of 
Hydromel  in  acute  Cafes,  he  fays,  &  Tar uv  y-.y^na.. 

The  Remedies  for  thefe  fhall  be  fpecified. 

But  later  Writers  applied  Alexiteria  to  exterhal  Remedies 
againft  the  Bites  of  venomous  Animals,  and  even  to  Amulets 
and  Charms,  directed  to  be  wore  with  a  View  of  preventing 
the  ill  Confequences  of  Poifons,  Incantations,  and  Fascina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  faid  by  fome  Authors,  that  Alexiterials  differ  from  Alexi¬ 
pharmics  thus  :  Alexipharmics  fignify  Medicines  againft  Poifons 
taken  internally  ;  whereas  Alexiterials  are  Remedies  againft:  the 
Poifons  of  venomous  Animals  inflicted  externally  Hence  the 

ord  has  been  laid  to  be  derived  from  diila,  to  drive  away , 
or  repel ,  and  Qyg,  a  wild ,  or  poifonOUS  Beafl  ;  but  this  feems 
without  any  Foundation,  for  ’Afc&rygtit  feems  to  import  exactly 
the  fame  as  Helps ,  Aids,  Remedies,  as  ote'ladttau  is  in 

Signification  the  fame  as  0o'ti6yo-e»,  to  help ,  aid,  or  affift.  And 
thus  both  are  explained  by  Galen. 

Our  College  Difpenfatory  give  a  Water  Under  the  Title  of 
Alexiterial  Milk-Water ,  and  fome  Troches  under  the  Name  df 
Trochifci  Alexiterii ,  Alexiterial  Troches. 

A  qjj  a  L  A  c  t  i  s  A  l  exiteria,  Alexiterial  Milk-Water : 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Meadow-fweet,  Carduus  Benedi&uS, 
and  Goats-rue,  each  fix  Handfuls  ;  of  Mint  and  Worm¬ 
wood,  each  five  Handfuls ;  of  Rue,  three  Handfuls  j  of  An¬ 
gelica,  two  Handfuls.  Pour  three  Gallons  of  new  Milk 
upon  the  Ingredients  when  bruifed,  and  diftil  in  a  Batfi 
or  a  Sand-heat. 

Trochisci  Alexiterii,  Alexiterial  Troches : 

Take  of  Zedoary-root,  of  the  Virginian  Snake-root,  and  of 
the  Powder  of  Crab’s  Claws,  each  one  Dram  and  half  ; 
of  the  outer  Bark  of  Citrons  dried,  and  of  Angelica-feeds, 
each  one  Dram  ;  of  Armenian  Bole,  half  a  Dram  ;  and  of 
White  Sugar-candy  the  Weight  of  the  Whole.  Let  them 
be  all  made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  then,  with  a  fofficienL 
Quantity  of  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth  made  in 
Treacle-water,  work  them  into  a  Pafte  fit  for  Troches; 

Thefe  are  tranferibed  into  the  firft  Edition  of  the  College 
Difpenfatory  from  Renodaeus,  much  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Schroder  hath  alfo  got  them  in  his  Pharmacopoeia  Medico-Chymi - 
ca,  and  it  was  continued  down  to  the  laft  of  the  College  with¬ 
out  the  Emendations  here,  though  much  corrected  to  what  it 
was  before.  The  Virginian  Snake-root  here  is  intirely  new, 
and  many  Things  are  left  out  which  hot  only  made  the  Me¬ 
dicine  too  naufeous  for  this  Form,  efpecially  the  Gentian,  but 
alfo  leflened  the  Proportions  of  the  mofLefficacious  Ingredients, 
and  fruftrated  the  main  Intention,  which  feems  originally  tiJ 
have  been  contrived  as  a  Prefervative  againft  peftilential  Conta¬ 
gions.  Quincy's  London  Difpenfatory. 

ALEZARAM.  ( Lotura  Plumbi)  The  Wajhing  of  Lead, 
Rulandus,  fohnfon. 

ALFACTA.  Dif  illation.  Rulandus.  fohnfon. 

ALh  ADIDAM.  The  Scoria  of  Gold,  Iron,  or  Copper. 
It  alfo  fignifies  Burnt  Copper.  Cafellus  from  Rulandus  and 
fohnfon. 

ALFASIT,  or  Al  uas  I T  (Tefta)  an  earthen  Pot.  Rulandus. 

ALFATIDA.  Burnt  Copper,  or  (Laminatura)  the  Lamina 
or  Scales  of  Copper.  Rulandus.  fohnfon. 

ALFATIDE.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Rulandus. 

ALFESERA,  or  Alphesera,  is  the  Name  of  a  Confec¬ 
tion  deferibed  by  Mefue,  and  faid  to  be  good  in  fpafmodic  Af- 
fe&ions  of  the  Nerves.  From  the  Arabic  Particle  Al,  and  the 
Word  Fefera,  or  Phefera ,  the  Root  of  the  Vitls  Alba.  Caftellus. 

ALFOI.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Caftellus  from  Rulandus. 

ALFUSA:  Tutty.  Caftellus  from  Rulandus. 

ALGA.  A  Sea-plant  thus  named  by  Authors  : 

SaXacratton,  Diofcor.  Alga ,  Offic.  Grass  Wrack.  Ger. 
Emac.  1 5 69 .  Alga,  &  Diva,  Chab.  *5 65?.  Alga  angufeha  vi- 
trariorum ,  C.  B.  36 4.  J.  B.  3.  794.  Rail  Hift.  1.  75.  FucUs 
marinus ,  five  Alga  marina  graminea ,  Wrake,  or  Sea 
Weede,  or  Grasse,  Park.  I2pi.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  647. 
Raii  Synop.  7.  Grass  Wrack.  Dale. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Alga ;  one  broad,  another  oblong 
and  reddifh,  and  the  third  white,  which  grows  in  Crete  along 
the  Sea-fhore,  bears  a  good  Flower,  and  is  not  fubjedt  to  Pu- 
trefa&ion. 

All  the  Kinds  are  of  a  cooling  Nature,  and  effe&ual  in  Ca- 
taplafms,  for  the  Gout,  and  Inflammations.  But  they  are  to 
be  ufed  while  they  are  moift.  Nicander  gives  the  red  Sort 
a  Place  amongft  the  Alexipharmics,  and  fome  have  taken  it 
for  the  Fucus  which  Women  ufe  to  give  themfelves  a  falfe 
Colour,  but  this  laft  is  a  Root  of  that  Name  which  ferves 
them  for  the  faid  Purpofe.  Diofcor.  L.  4.  C.  100.  copied  by 
Oribafius  Med.  Coll.  Lib,  12. 
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Alga,  Sea-wrack ,  called  alfo  Bgw»  (Ux«Wk>»,  Sea  Mofs ,  and  <ty*<8v, 
j^s  compounded  of  a  terreftrious  and  aqueous  Subftance,  both 
cold,  for  it  is  aftringent  to  the  Tafte,  and  refrigerating  to  the 
Touch.  Orib.  Med.  Col.  Lib.  I^.  Cap.  I . 

Taken  green  and  wet  juft  out  of  the  Sea,  it  is  an  extraordinary 
Cooler,  with  a  moderate  Aftringency.  Orib.  de  Virt.Shnpl.  L. 

2.  C.  I.  Aetius ,  Tctr.  I .  Serm.  I.  _ 

Alga  is  a  Kind  of  Plant  which  grows  in  the  Water.  There 
are  feveral  Kinds  of  it.  The  moft  Part  {hoot  out  their  Leaves 

like  Grafs,  the  reft  like  Hairs. 

The  common  Alga  is  a  Sea  Plant,  its  Leaves  are  about  a 
Foot  and  half  long,  fmooth,  foft,  and  eafy  to  break,  fometimes 
white,  fometimes  red,  or  of  an  obfeure  green,  narrow,  but 
feme  narrower  than  others.  This  Plant  grows  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities  along  the  Shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  elfe- 
where.  The  Countrymen  dry  it,  and  it  ferves  for  Fodder  for 
their  Oxen  and  other  Cattle,  and  obtain  from  it  a  very  good 
Manure  for  the  Earth. 

They  alfo  make  Glafs  of  it  as  with  the  Kali,  for  it  contains 
a  great  Deal  of  Salt. 

It  is  aperitive,  vulnerary,  and  deficcative,  it  is  alfo  efteemed 
good  to  kill.  Lice  and  Flees.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

ALGALI.  Nitre.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

ALGAMET.  Coals.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

ALGARAB,  or  GARAB.  An  Anchilops.  Avicenna .  Sen- 
tier t.  “Torn.  2.  See  Anchilops. 

ALGAROT.  See  ALGEROTH. 

ALGATIA.  ( Cibetta )  Civet.  Johnfon. 

ALGEDO.  A  Name  of  an  Accident  which  fometimes 
happens  in  a  Gonorrhoea,  of  which  Cockburn  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Account :  * 

Amongft  the  various  Accidents  that  happen  in  the  Courfe  of 
a  Gonorrhoea,  none  is  attended  with  more  violent  Pain,  and 
more  dire  Confequences,  than  a  Running  flopping  foon  after 
it  appears,  which  we  may  properly  call  the  Algedo  ;  yet  I  do 
not  find  that  any  Author  has  offered  any  Obfervation  of  this 
Kind  to  the  World ;  which  Negled  very  much  arraigns  their 
Sincerity,  or  the  Accuratenefs,  at  leaft,  they  pretend  to,  in 
relating  the  various  Appearances  that  occur  in  the  Practice  of 
-a  Gonorrhoea.  Mufitanus  alone  fuggefts  the  Symptom,  but 
injudicioully  places  it  among  thofe  that  precede  a  Caruncle. 
For  he  alledges  that  we  may  apprehend  a  growing  Caruncle, 
Ex  preegrefsd  feeda  Gonorrhoea ,  qua  mod?  Stranguriam ,  modo  Dyfu- 
riam ,  jam  Ifchuriam  infert.  But  I  have  obferved,  that  if  the 
Running  does  not  proceed  after  the  common  Manner  already 
related,  but  continues  to  be  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  as  it  always 
Ihews  itfelf  at  firft ;  or  if  it  flops  without  any  fenfible  and  ob¬ 
vious  Caufe  of  an  improper  Adminiftration  ;  in  that  Cafe 
there  is  often  an  intenfe  Inflammation  on  the  Glands,  and  an 
infufferable  Pain  ftriking  into  the  Anus,  fometimes  into  the 
Te Aides,  without  their  being  in  the  leaft  fwelled,  and  moft 
commonly  into  the  Bladder,  which  laft  Pain  is  always  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  frequent  Defire  of  making  Water;  but  it  is  made 
in  a  veiy  fmall  Quantity,  and  with  much  Difficulty.  Thefe 
Symptoms  thus  related  become  very  manifeft  from  the  Nature 
of  a  Gonorrhoea,  and  of  the  Liquor  of  the  Lacunae.  For 
let  the  infeded  Liquor  of  the  Lacunae  be  tied  up  by  Applicati¬ 
ons  or  Adminiftrations  of  any  Kind,  or  become  groffer  on  a 
fickly  Account,  fo  that  the  Stimulus  of  the  Corruption  does  not 
excite  the  Quantity  of  the  Efflux  in  a  due  Proportion ;  in  that 
Cafe  the  Liquor  is  ftill  more  corrupted,  and  becomes  more 
fharp.  Now  this  (harp  Liquor  being  conftantly  applied  in  the 
excretory  Duds  of  the  Glands,  to  the  membranous  Coat  of 
the  Urethra,  excites  Pain  and  an  Inflammation. 

Pain  being  thus  made  in  the  Urethra,  we  may  eafily  conceive 
how  it  is  propagated  into  the  Bladder,  and  other  Parts  men¬ 
tioned  above  ;  for  the  Urethra  is  a  continued  Dud  to  the  Neck 
of  the  Bladder,  and  the  Inflammation  is  very  readily  carried  its 
Length,  and  communicated  to  the  Bladder,  and  with  it  the 
Pain.  This  is  likewife  the  Reafon  that  the  Vafa  Deferentia  and 
Veficulre  Seminales,  that  open  into  the  Urethra,  partake  of  this 
Inflammation,  and  communicate  the  Pain  into  the  Tefticles  : 
As  alfo,  that  the  Pain  is  conveyed  into  the  Anus  by  the  Means 
of  die  accelerating  Mufcles  of  the  Penis,  which  terminate  in 
that  Part. 

But  to  explain  thefe  Symptoms  more  particularly,  that  the 
Defign  we  have  in  curing  may  become  more  obvious  and  di- 
red,  we  will  begin  with  accounting  for  the  frequent  Defire  of 
making  Water  ;  and  why  it  is  voided  with  great  Pain,  and  in 
a  fmall  Quantity.  The  Reafon  of  this  Symptom  isy  that  the 
Neck  of  the  Bladder  being  vaftly  inflamed,  it  is  vehemently 
ftimulated  by  the  Saltnefs  of  the  Water,  and  by  this  Stimulating 
a  frequent  Defire  of  difeharging  it  is  excited.  The  Bladder  it¬ 
felf  being  alfo  inflamed,  it  cannot  be  fo  eafily  applied  for  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Urine,  and  therefore  it  is  thrown  out  in  a  fmaller 
•Quantity  ;  and,  upon  both  Accounts,  is  made  with  great  Pain. 
Moreover  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  being  thickened  by  the  In¬ 
flammation,  it  is  opened  or  dilated  with  gi'eat  Difficulty,  and 
•.therefore  the  Urine  is  [neither  freely  expelled,  nor  without  great 
Pain. 
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The  frequent  Irritating  the  Bladder  with  the  fharp  Urine  is 
the  Reafon  why  the  quick  and  repeated  Pain  in  making  Water 
is  a  more  conftant  Symptom  of  the  Stoppage  of  the  corrupted 
Matter,  than  are  either  the  Pain  in  the  Anus  or  in  the  Tefticles, 
though  the  Pain  in  thefe  is  produced  as  really  by  the  Pain  in  the 
Urethra  as  that  in  the  Bladder,  but  not  fo  diredly.  For  Pain 
made  in  contiguous  Parts  is  occafioned  by  the  Stimulus  or  Com- 
preffion  of  adjacent  Parts  that  are  affeded  ;  fo  that  the  derived 
Pain  is  equally  owing  to  the  Inflammation,  as  is  the  Pain  in  the 
Part  originally  affeded.  Daily  Experience  affords  us  various 
and  fenfible  Examples  of  Pain  derived  to  a  contiguous  Part 
from  another  that  is  firft  hurt.  A  Pain  any  way  produced  in  'a 
Finger  is  not  only  propagated  by  the  common  bending  Mufcles 
that  may  fend  a  Branch  to  fome  Diftance,  and  thus  be  carried 
diredly  a  great  Length  up  the  Arm,  but  it  likewife  affeds  other 
Mufcles  in  the  fame  Contiguity,  and  reaches  farther  than  the 
Origine  of  any  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  t  ingers,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  to  Parts  very  diftant  from  that  firft  affeded  with  Pain. 

But  which  is  more  furprifing,  contiguous  Parts  affeded  mutu¬ 
ally  by  the  Inflammation  of  either,  not  only  receive  Impref- 
fions  of  Pain  from  each  other,  but  will  even  adhere  and  flick 
to  one  another.  The  Adhefion  of  the  Lungs  to  the  Pleura  is 
an  Affedion  of  this  Kind,  as  is  the  Adhefion  of  an  Inteftine  to 
the  Peritonaeum,  and  fuch  Adhefions  of  many  other  Parts 
that  have  often  been  found  in  difieding  Bodies,  efpecially  thofe 
that  were  morbid  or  fickly. 

All  thefe  grievous  Symptoms  being  produced  by  the  retarded 
Efflux  of  the  Liquor  of  the  Lacunae,  notwithftanding  that  is 
fharp  and  corrupted,  and  commonly  flows  in  a  greater  Quantity 
upon  that  Account ;  yet  as  this  Liquor  is  found  at  prefent  in  a 
fmall  Quantity,  for  Reafons  afterwards  to  be  affigned,  it  ac¬ 
quires  the  greateft  Degree  of  Corruption  poffible,  and  that  by 
its  not  running  off  in  the  ordinary  Quantity.  Now  as  this  very 
fharp  Liquor  is  conftantly  applied  to  the  Urethra  by  its,  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  Lacunae,  which  run  parallel  to  its  inner  Coat,  the 
Pain  is  rendered  more  and  more  intenfe.  Our  Inquiry  there¬ 
fore  muft  be,  why  this  Efflux  is  retarded,  notwithftanding  that 
the  Liquor  is  more  fharp,  or  is  indued  with  a  greater  Stimulus, 
a  Caufe  we  formerly  found  fufficient  for  exciting  a  Running. 
It  will  eafily  be  believed  that  Injedions  and  Medicines,  that  are 
any  thing  aftringent,  inwardly  adminiftered  have  fufficient 
Power  to  check  the  Difcharge  of  the  corrupted  Liquor  ;  nay. 
Medicines  of  fuch  Qualities  are  efteemed  fo  fufficient  a  Caufe, 
that  feldom  any  other  has  been  affigned  for  the  Interruption  ; 
fo  that  we  may  affert,  that  thefe  Medicines  are  fometimes  the 
Occafion  of  checking  the  free  Efflux  of  the  Liquor  of  the  La¬ 
cunae,  though  it  be  corrupted,  and  were  otherwife  fharp  enough 
to  produce  a  Running. 

But  another  Caufe  never  yet  affigned  for  producing  fuch  a 
Stoppage,  is  when  the  Liquor  of  the  Lacunae,  even  in  this  its 
corrupted  State,  acquires  an  extraordinary  Groffnefs,  and  on 
that  Account  becomes  incapable  to  flow,  or  flows  only  in  a 
very  inconfiderable  Quantity.  This  Groffnefs  of  the  Liquor  of 
the  Lacunae  is  acquired  from  a  Groffnefs  in  the  Blood  itfelf 
in  a  great  many  Difeafes,  as  in  a  Cold,  a  Fever,  &c.  The 
Way  how  this  Groffnefs  is  formed  by  a  Cold  or  a  Fever,  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  general  Defed  of  Secretions  at  that  Time  ;  info- 
much  that  Hippocrates  obferves  that  Ulcers,  and  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  that  Iffues,  very  commonly  dry  up  in  the  Beginning  of  a 
Fever.  And  in  great  Colds,  when  a  Fever  is  generating,  and 
in  feveral  other  Diftempers,  the  Liquor  of  the  Lacunae  is  be¬ 
come  fo  grofs,  that  the  Quantity  of  its  Efflux  is  but  moderately 
augmented  ;  though  it  being  corrupted  it  ftimulates  the  Glands 
and  their  excretory  Duds,  and  for  that  Reafon  ought  to  in- 
creafe  its  Quantity  confiderably  :  Hence  it  is  that  the  Pain,  and 
all  the  above-mentioned  Evils  or  Misfortunes  are  produced. 

Some  very  good  Praditioners,  who  have  been  apprifed  of  the 
great  Danger  and  Difficulty  that  arifes  from  the  flow  Running  in 
this  Circumftance  of  a  Fever,  have  attributed  the  Slownefs  of  a 
Running,  or  the  Smallnefs  of  its  Quantity,  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Fever,  which  they  fuppofed  did  lick  up  the  Matter  of  the  Run¬ 
ning  ;  but  this  flow  Efflux  is  truly  an  Unaptnefs  in  the  Li¬ 
quors  to  run  off,  and  that  becaufe  of  their  Thicknefs. 

Becaufe  an  inward  Shanker  fometimes  fuppreffes  the  Running, 
it  may  give  fome  Sufpicion  of  its  being  an  Occafion  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  Symptom  ;  but  Shankers  feldom  give  any  great  Pain,  nor 
do  they  infed  the  Liquor  of  the  Lacunae  till  they  begin  to  dif- 
folve  ;  and  this  Liquor  not  being  infeded  during  the  Hardnefs 
of  the  Shanker,  there  is  not  naturally  any  Pain  produced  on  that 
Account,  or  Shankers  in  the  Urethra  never  produce  this  pain¬ 
ful  Symptom.  All  this  is  manifeft  from  the  Experience  of  in¬ 
ward  Shankers. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  Pain  in  the  Urethra,  in  the  Glands,  Bladder,  Te- 
fticles,  and  in  the  Anus,  are  altogether  the  Confequences  of  this 
(harp  Liquor’s  being  pent  up  in  the  Lacunae  ;  and  therefore, 
that  in  curing  thefe  Symptoms,  little  or  no  Regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  Inflammation  in  the  mentioned  Parts,  but  rather  to  what 
may  make  the  pent  up  Liquor  flow.  Indeed  the  Folly  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  cure  Difeafes,  by  taking  Aim  at  their  Symptoms, 
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it  as  confpicuous  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  as  it  can  be  in  any  other 
whatfoeuer :  So  that  Bleeding,  Emulfions,  and  other  cool  Ad- 
m migrations  that  moft  readily  occur  to  French  Surgeons,  are  of 
no  manner  of  Ufe.  But  Bathing,  that  commonly  goes  along 
with  the  former,  is  of  great  Ufe  ;  though  not  for  cooling  an 
Inflammation,  as  they  think,  it  really  fatisfying  the  principal 
End  and  Defign  of  unlocking  the  Lacunae,  and  giving  a  Paf- 
fage  to  the  ftagnating  Liquor.  So  vaftly  different  is  a  Pradlice 
managed  upon  Analogy,  and  a  blind  Experience,  and  when  our 
Experience  is  directed  by  Reafon. 

And  therefore,  as  the  Indication  of  Cure  is  always  beft  drawn 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  I  will  endeavour  to  deduce  the 
Method  of  Cure  from  the  Nature  of  this  Symptom  thus  ex¬ 
plained,  which  being  occafioned  by  the  Difcharge  out  of  the 
Lacuna;  being  very  little  or  nothing  at  all ;  and  that  upon  the 
Account  of  the  extraordinary  Groflhefs  their  Liquor  acquires; 
either  on  Account  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Blood,  or  that  the 
Blood  and  the  Liquor  of  the  Lacunae  are  become  thicker  by  the 
Means  of  Medicines  that  bring  this  Quality  of  Thicknefs  upon 
the  Blood.  Tire  Method  of  Cure  therefore  confifts  in  deftroying 
the  mentioned  Groffnefs  of  thefe  Liquors,  which  will  be  found 
more  eafily  done  when  this  Thicknefs  Js  acquired  by  Medicines, 
than  when  it  is  occafioned  by  the  Means  expreffed,  while  I  in- 
veftigated  the  Symptoms  of  Inflammation  and  Pain. 

In  conduding  the  Pra&ice  of  Phyficians  for  relieving  thefe 
Symptoms,  I  cannot  proceed  in  the  Method  of  giving  the  De- 
figns  and  Prefcriptions  of  other  Authors,  none  other  having 
fpoke  of  this  Accident  before  me,  and  on  that  Account  we 
have  not  any  Method  for  curing  what  either  they  never  obferved  ; 
or  they  were  afraid  to  relate  Symptoms  fo  furprifing,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  fo  new,  left  the  firft  fhould  caft  forae  Refleaion  on 
their  Judgment  in  treating,  or  the  laft  on  their  Skill  in  dif- 
cerning  them.  But  as  I  am  fure  that  no  fuch  Symptom  has 
been  mentioned  among  Phyficians,  fo  the  Miftakes  I  might  be 
under  in  firft  apprehending  it,  give  more  Credit  to  the  reft  of 
the  Relation  to  Men  of  Worth  and  ingenious  Phyficians. 

History  I. 

In  Auguft  17 16, 1  was  fent  for  to  vifit  a  Patient  who  had  been 
long  ill  of  a  Gonorrhoea,  which  had  been  checked  by  an  Injec¬ 
tion  made  with  Plantain  Water,  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  Sugar  of 
Lead.  He  had  it  once  checked  before  he  brought  it  from  a 
foreign  Country.  As  I  found  the  Running  of  a  very  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Gians  very  much  inflamed,  I  was  perfuaded  that 
the  Inflammation  was  continued  from  about  the  firft  Lacuna 
down  to  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  fo  that  the  beft  Courfe  was 
to  excite  the  Running. 

For  this  Purpofe  I  preferibed  him  a  Scruple  of  .Tthiops  Anti- 
monialis  with  ten  Grains  of  Gum  Guaiacum,  to  be  taken  eve¬ 
ry  Night  going  to  Bed,  and  in  two  or  three  Days  the  Running 
increased,  and  his  Pains  vanilhed. 

History  IL 

It  was  in  Auguft  1716  that  I  found  the  Algedo^  when  a 
Gentleman  put  himfelf  under  my  Care  to  be  cured  of  a  Gonor¬ 
rhoea  ;  but  finding  he  was  ill  of  a  continual  Fever,  I  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  him  to  return  to  his  Lodging  and  to  go  to  Bed. 

Next  Morning  his  Running  was  in  a  very  fmall  Quantity, 
though  it  had  then  appeared  five  Days  ;  the  Gians  was  prodi- 
gioufly  inflamed,  and  the  Fever  of  a  low  Sort,  that  was  like  to 
hold  him  a  Fortnight,  or  three  Weeks. 

I  told  him  that  in  his  Circumftances  no  Method  for  curing  a 
Gonorrhoea  could  agree  with  the  Pradtice  of  the  Fever,  except¬ 
ing  that  by  a  proper  Injection  ;  but  fomething  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Running,  I  was  not  willing  to  make  Ufe  of  this 
new  Method  in  a  Cafe  liable  to  a  great  Variety  of  Accidents, 
whereby  both  I  and  the  Method  might  be  expofed  to  much  Ob¬ 
loquy  ;  and  as  the  Infection  could  not  creep  into  the  Blood  by 
negledling  to  cure  it,  the  fafeft  Courfe  we  could  take  was  for 
curing  the  Fever. 

Our  Matters  went  very  fuccefsfully  while  we  purfued  this 
View,  but  I  was  furprifed  that  the  Running  did  not  increafe  as 
the  Fever  came  to  its  State  ;  but  was  rather  lefs,  and  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  begun  then  to  complain  of  a  Pain  in  making  Water, 
and  that  he  had  often  Occafion  to  make  it.  In  a  Fortnight 
the  Fever  went  off,  but  my  Patient  was  not  yet  in  a  Condition 
.to  enter  upon  any  Courfe  for  the  Gonorrhoea,  which  continued 
to  be  as  was  related  at  the  Beginning.  When  he  had  been  three 
©r  four  Days  about  the  Houfe,  and  the  Seafonof  the  Year  warm, 
he  was  tempted  to  go  out  a  walking  in  an  adjacent  Garden, 
though  the  Wind  was  Eafterly,  and  the  Garden  on  the  River 
Side.  He  took  Cold,  and  the  Pain  and  Defire  of  making  Wa¬ 
ter  increafed  fo  vehemently,  that  he  could  not  fleep,  but  fent 
early  next  Morning  for  me. 

When  I  had  confidered  thefe  Symptons,  I  found  the  Blad¬ 
der  was  inflamed,  but  did  not  dream  of  this  Inflammation  be¬ 
ing  derived  from  fome  other  Part,  and  therefore  I  ordered  him 
Emulfions,  Bathing,  to  be  bled,  and  Clyfters,  on  Account  of 
this  Inflammation.  Moreover,  the  Pain  being  exceflive,  he 
fometimes  took.  Clyfters  in  a  very  fmall  Quantity,  in  which 
were  five  Grains  of  Opium,  to  procure  a  little  Quiet  and  Re- 
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fpite  from  it.  But  as  thefe  Methods  and  Applications  afforded 
fmall  Relief,  I  was  joined  with  another  Phyfician,  who  agree¬ 
ing  with  me,  about  the  Opinion  I  had  of  the  Bladder  being  in¬ 
flamed,  we  purfued  the  former  View  with  Changes  of  Medicines, 
and  with  as  little  Succefs. 

The  Pain  darting  fome  Time  into  the  Anus,  gave  the  other 
Phyfician  fome  Suspicion  of  the  Piles,  but  I  thought  it  pa  flee! 
into  that  Part  from  the  Bladder,  as  I  did  believe  the  Pain  he 
found  fometimes  in  fome  one  of  his  Tcfticlcs  likewife  did  :  Nay, 
after  every  Day  fufpedling  a  new  Difeafe,  this  Phyfician,  at 
length,  fufpedted  his  having  a  Carnofity,  which  I  convinced 
him  to  be  impoflible  in  lb  little  a  Time ;  yet  thefe  Differences 
occafioned  Mention  to  be  made  of  having  Affiftance  from  a 
Surgeon,  which  I  readily  agreed  to,  and  was  mightily  pleafeq 
with  the  Perfon  he  named,  though  he  was  a  Stranger  to  me,  he 
having  a  very  good  Character,  both  for  his  Plonefty  and  Skill. 

But  before  we  met,  the  Difeafe  (hewed  itfelf,  for  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  appeared  a  great  deal  of  Running,  and  of  a  Slough ;  fo 
that  afterwards  we  found  we  could  have  no  other  End  to  pur- 
fue,  than  that  of  exciting  the  Running.  The  Surgeon  con- 
feffed  he  never  had  any  Fuch  Cafe,  but  that  the  Matter  of  the 
Gonorrhoea  had  been  licked  up  by  the  Fever.  I  added,  that 
the  Fever  had  certainly  hindered  the  Running,  as  I  have  former¬ 
ly  explained,  together  with  the  mentioned  Symptoms  of  Pain  in 
the  Bladder,  Anus  and  Tefticles;  but  when  this  Surgeon  and  I 
were  met  alone  at  this  Patient’s  Lodging,  I  offered  my  Opinion 
about  the  true  Caufe  of  all  fuch  Accidents,  which  he  generouf- 
ly  acquiefced  in,  and  told  me,  he  had  long  entertained  a  like 
Opinion.  He  took  Occafion,  likewife,  to  declare  to  my  Pati¬ 
ent,  that  no  Method  could  have  been  taken  for  the  Gonorrhoea, 
that  would  not  put  him  in  Danger  of  his  Life,  or  have  ende& 
in  the  Lues  Venerea. 

The  Method  therefore  we  took  to  provoke  the  Runnings 
was  by  giving  mercurial  Medicines,  and  purging  them  off. 

Take  Calomel  fifteen  Grains, 

Solid  Laudanum  one  Grainy 

Conferve  of  Hipps,  enough  to  make  a  Bolus,  to  be  taken 
going  to  Bed,  and  to  be  repeated  the  two  fiicceeding 
Nights. 

Take  of  Gereons  Deco&ion  of  Senna,  four  Ounces, 

Calabrian  Manna,  half  an  Ounce  ;  make  a  Potion,  to  be 
taken  the  Morning  after  the  laft  Bolus. 

He  proceeded  in  this  Method  almoft  a  Month,  before  he  was 
free  from  Pain.  In  all  that  Time,  his  Running  never  was  in 
a  great  Quantity.  He  was  obliged  to  perfift  taking  the  Emul- 
fions,  Broth,  and  other  foft  Liquors  that  were  formerly  pre¬ 
feribed  for  the  Inflammation,  which  were  proper  enough  to  eafe 
this  Symptom,  though  not  to  cure  it.  When  the  Pain  and 
Difficulty  in  making  Water  were  removed,  the  fmall  Gonor¬ 
rhoea  was  cured  by  one  of  the  common  Forms 

History  III. 

In  the  fame  Month  of  Auguft,  1716,  I  received  a  Letter 
from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country,  defiring  my  Advice  for  an 
intolerable  Pain  he  had  when  he  made  Water  ;  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  Defire  he  had  to  make  it ;  which  he  always  did  in  a  very 
little  Quantity.  He  told  me,  that  he  often  was  afflicted  with 
the  Pain  in  his  Tefticles,  or  in  the  Anus,  when  it  was  not 
working  about  his  Bladder.  He  found  he  had  a  Gonorrhoea; 
in  the  Morning,  which  flopped  by  Noon,  and  ever  fince  that 
Time  he  had  been  tortured  with  Pain. 

Thefe  Symptoms  increafed  fo  faft  upon  him,  before  he  could 
expedf  an  Anfwer  to  his  Letter,  that  he  forthwith  came  to 
London,  and  made  me  a  Witnels  of  his  Torment.  But  as  it 
was  rfianifeft  that  the  Pain  was  odcafioned  by  flopping  of  the 
Gonorrhoea,  and  this  by  an  exceflive  Cold  ;  I  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  Running,  and  that  by  the  mentioned  Method  of  Ca¬ 
lomel  Bolufes  he  took  four  Evenings  fucceffively,  which  were 
afterwards  purged  off  next  Morning  after  he  had  taken  every 
Bolus.  His  Drink  was  as  foft  as  we  could  contrive,  but  not 
diuretical,  and  his  Diet  was  chiefly  Broth;  yet  we  found  no 
Manner  of  Refpite  from  thefe  terrible  Symptoms  in  a  Fortnight. 
And  therefore  I  ordered  mercurial  Medicines  of  greater  Efficacy* 
and  that  he  fhould  take  a  Bolus  every  other  Evening  made  with 
eight  Grains  of  Turbith  Mineral;  which  neither  purging  nor 
vomiting  him,  each  Dofe  was  augmented  to  fourteen  Grains  jn  the 
Turn  of  a  Fortnight;  which  very  great  Dofe  would  purge  himt 
twice  or  thrice,  but  never  vomited  him  :  I  would  gladly  have  put 
him  into  a  Salivation,  rather  than  have  continued  in  a  Courfe 
of  fo  vaft  Dofes  of  fo  rough  a  Medicine  ;  but  fome  Bufinefs  he 
had  then  depending  did  net  admit  of  it,  fo  that  I  was  forced 
to  proceed  in  this  Method  for  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  before 
he  found  any  Benefit  from  it.  After  that  Time  he  had  no  Dart¬ 
ing  into  the  Anus,  he  made  his  Water  very  freely  and  without 
Pain,  but  he  fufpedled  that  he  fometimes  found  a  Darling  into 
one  of  his  Tefticles.  It  ran  a  little  for  three  or  four  Days,  but 
it  afterwards  eeafed  of  itfelf. 

*  When 
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When  our  Matters  were  brought  to  this  Pafs,  I  had  him  purged 
four  or  five  feveral  Times,  intermitting  always  a  Day  be¬ 
tween  the  Purging  ;  and  after  he  had  taken  this  Phyfjck  I  order¬ 
ed  him  fifteen  Grains  of  Turpeth  Mineral  twice  a  Week  for  a 
Fortnight.  After  all,  he  drank  a  very  ftrong  Decottion  of  the 

Woods  for  fix  Weeks  together.  .  . 

Notwithftanding  the  great  Quantity  of  Mercury  this  Gentle¬ 
man  had  taken,  which  he  took  as  well  as  the  Diet-drink  with  the 
titmoft  Exa&nefs  of  Diet,  and  Manner  of  Living,  he  broke  out 
all  over  his  Body  four  Months  after  he  had  fimfhed  this  Courfe  ; 
yet  Tie  found  nothing  to  complain  of,  hut  that  he  had  at  Times 
a  frtiall  darting  Pain  in  fome  one  of  his  Tefticles.  1  his  Mil- 
fortune  put  us  under  the  Neceffity  of  a  Salivation  for  a  more 
perfeft  Cure,  and  his  Affairs  now  favouring  this  Method,  he 

Went  ftraight  undfer  that  Courfe. 

He  fpit  about  two  Quarts  every  Day  for  about  a  Month,  and 
about  a  Quart  in  a  Day  for  three  Weeks  more  ;  in  the  laft  Part 
of  this  Time  he  felt  no  Manner  of  Pain  ;  yet  in  lefs  than  fix 
Weeks  after  the  Salivation,  he  broke  out  again  in  his  Legs  and 
Arms,  but  was  cured  by  the  diaphoretic  Mercury  of  Paracelfus. 
Cockburn  of  a  Gonorrhoea. 

ALGEMA.  Uneafinefs ,  Pain.  The  Word  is  al- 

To  often  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  to  fignify  the  Difeafe  whence  the 
Pain  proceeds.  This  Author  makes  TJfe  of  the  "Word  in  a  Adul- 
titude  of  Places. 

ALGEMET.  Coals.  Rulandus. 

ALGERLE,  AlgeRIE.  {Calx)  Lime.  Rulandus.  John - 
Jon. 

ALGEROTH.  ( Mercurius  Vita)  Mercury  of  Life.  A 
Preparation  of  Antimony  and  Sublimate,  fo  named  from  Alge- 
rothos ,  a  Phyfician  of  Verona.  Cajlellus. 

ALGOIDES.  An  aquatic  Plant  of  which  Monfieur  Vaillant 
■gives  the  following  Account :  ' 

Algoides  vulgaris ,  Potamogeton  capillaceum ,  Capitulis  ad  Alas 
trifidis ,  B.  Pin.  193.  Prod.  101,  Rail  Hift.  1.  190* 

Item,  Potamogeito  Affinis,  Graminifolia ,  aquatica ,  Raii  ibidem, 
jq  9  13..  Itemque  Potamogiton  omnium  minimum ,  Graminis  Facie 
capillaceum ,  Filiculis  curvulis  hints,  ternis ,  Dorfo  dentato ,  Hort. 
Cath.  ejufdem  Raii  Hift.  3.  122.  Potamogeito  fimilis,  ramofa „ 
fcf  ad  Genicula  polyceratos ,  Pluk.  Tab.  102.  fig.  7.  Equifetum 
polygonoides ,  Aquis  innatans,  Potamogeitonis  tenuifolia  Faciei  ad 
Genicula  vafeuliferum ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  621.  Np  20. 

It  is  ftrange  that  a  Plant,  fo  common  in  our  Waters,  fhould 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  Hijlory  of  thofe  Plants  which  grow  in  the 
Country  about  P  aris. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  1.  that  though  Ray  be  not  one  of  thofe 
Botanifts  who  love  to  multiply  the  Species  of  Plants  without 
Neceflity,  he  has  yet  made  three  of  this  one,  as  you  fee  by 
the  Quotations  of  the  different  Synonyma.  2.  That  though 
among  the  Chara6lers  ,he  gives  of  the  Potamogeiton  he  had 
mentioned  the  Growing  of  the  Flowers  in  Form  of  an  Ear,  and 
though  he  had  obferved  that  thofe  of  this  Plant,  whofe  Struc¬ 
ture  he  did  not  know,  were  difperfed  along  the  Stalks  and 
Branches,  yet  he  fcrupled  not  to  reduce  it  under  that  Kind, 
from  whence  he  fhould  in  Truth  have  excluded  it  both  in  the  laft 
Edition  of  his  Synopfis ,  and  in  that  of  his  Methodus.  3.  It  this 
Author  faw  no  more  than  two,  three,  or  at  moft  but  four  Pods, 
or  Cornicula  (fo  he  names  what  I  call  Capfula )  at  each  Joint  of 
the  Plant,  it  was  becaufehe  had  the  Fortune  only  to  meet  with 
one  or  two  that  happened  to  be  no  better  furnifhed,  for  they 
have  commonly  five  and  fometimes  fix  at  a  Joint. 

The  Algoides  is  a  Species  of  aquatic  Plants,  with  imperfeft 
and  hermaphrodite  Flowers.  Each  Flower  proceeds  from  the 
Wing  of  a  Leaf,  and  commonly  confifts  only  of  a  Tefticle,  or 
Stamen,  and  fome  Ovaries  difpofed  in  a  circular  Order,  which 
become  fo  many  folid  monofperm  Seed-veffels.  The  Leaves  are 
fimple,  intire,  without  a  Pedicle,  and  for  the  moft  Part  Hand 
oppofite  by  Pairs. 

We  know  only  one  Species  of  Algoides. 

It  grows  at  the  Bottom  of  Waters,  and  becaufe  its  Leaves 
refemble  thofe  of  Alga,  I  fuppofe  it  took  the  Name  of  Algoi¬ 
des.  Memoir cs  de  V Academic  Royale  des  Sciences  Ann.  17  ip, 

ALGOS.  ,;A The  fame  as  Algema,  which  fee. 

ALHAGI.  This  is  the  Agul  &  Almagi  Arabibus ,  Planta 
fpinoja  Mannam  reflpiens ,  J.  B.  Genijla  fpartium  fpinofum  Fo¬ 
lds  Polygon's ,  C.  B.  Spinofum  Syria  cum,  Park.  Fhe  Pliant 
thorny  Broome  of  Syria. 

It  riles  a  Cubit  or  more  in  Height,  and  is  fet  very  thick 
round  with  a  great  Number  of  exceeding  fharp,  {lender,  pliant 
Thorns,  on  which  grow  divers  Flowers  of  a  purple  Colour. 
When  thefe  fall  oft",  they  are  lucceeded  by  fmall,  long,  red- 
difh  Pods  (like  thofe  of  the  Scorpius)  full  of  Seeds  of  the  fame 
Colour. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Aleppo  gather  from  it  a  new  Kind  of 
Manna,  the  Grains  of  which  are  fomewhat  larger  than  Cori¬ 
ander. 

It  is  bufhed  round  with  an  almoft  infinite  Number  of  fmall, 
fmooth  Branches,  which  difperfe  themfelves  from  the  Trunk  in 
a  very  beautiful  Order,  and  are  for  the  moft  Part  overfpread 
With  Dodder,  after  the  Manner  of  Thyme.  At  the  Joints  of 
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the  Thorns  grow  the  Leaves,  which  are  afh-coloured,  oblong, 
and  of  a  polygonal  Shape.  The  Root  is  long  and  of  a  purple 
Colour. 

The  Manna,  gathered  from  this  Shrub,  is  called  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  Fereniabin ,  or  Trangebin. 

It  is  found  in  Perfia,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  ; 
alfo  about  Kacka  a  City  in  Mefopotamia. 

The  Leaves  are  of  a  hot  drying  Nature,  and  the  Natives  ufc 
the  Flowers  as  a  Purgative,  one  Handful  of  which  boiled  ia 
Water  fuffices  for  a  Dofe.  Raii  fiift.  Plant. 

ALHANDAL.  Colocynth.  See  Colocynthis. 

Our  College  Difpenfatory  directs  a  Troche  under  the  Name  of 
Frochifci  Alhandal ,  as  follows  : 

Take  of  white  Colocynth  Pulp  cleared  from  its  Seeds,  and 
cut  fmall,  of  Gum  Arabac,  Tragacanth,  and  Bdellium, 
each  fix  Drams.  Let  the  Gums  be  macerated  for  three 
or  four  Days  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Rofe-Water, 
fo  that  they  may  be  difTolved  in  it  ;  and  with  the  fore- 
mentioned  Pulp  let  all  together  be  beat  up  into  a  Confiftence 
for  Troches. 

«  This  Contrivance  is  as  old  as  Mefue,  and  hath  been  but 
«  little  varied  in  all  the  Hands  it  hath  paffed  through  ;  it  feems 
“  originally  defigned  by  the  Gums  to  deaden,  in  fome  Meafure, 
«  the&violent  Operation  of  the  Colocynth.”  Quincy’s  London 

Difpenfatory.  .  t 

ALHANNA.  The  fame  as  Alana  Terra,  which  fee. 

ALHASEF,  or  As  e  f.  A  Sort  of  Puftule,  called  alfo  Hy- 

droa,  which  fee.  . 

ALICA.  ,  A  Food  much  celebrated  amongft  the  Antients. 
But  the  various  Accounts  given  of  it  by  different  Authors 
make  it  fomewhat  uncertain  what  it  was.  For  fome  reprefent 
it  as  a  Sort  of  Grain,  and  others  as  a  Sort  of  Aliment  made  of 
Grain. 

In  order  to  give  a  juft  Idea  of  this  Aliment,  I  {hall  infert 
the  different  Paffages  wherein  the  Antients  have  taken  Notice 
of,  and  then  give  the  Opinion  of  Salmafius  concerning  it. 

The  Greek  Word  is 

Alica  cleanfed  is  a  proper  Aliment  for  the  Sick  in  Fevers. 
If  the  Stomach  be  firm,  and  the  Belly  bound,  it  is  advifeable 
to  give  it  in  Hydromel ;  but  if  the  Stomach  be  weak,  and 
the&Belly  loofe,  it  is  beft  taken  in  Vinegar  and  Water.  Celfus% 
L.  3.  C.  6. 

Alica  is  in  the  next  Degree  to  Ptifan  for  Goodnefs,  and  has 
fome  few  Qualities  in  common  with  it,  which  are  the  Caufe 
that,  it  is  highly  efteemed.  Vifcidity,  Smoothnefs,  and  Plea- 
fantnefs  of  Tafte,  are  common  to  them  both,  but  in  all  other 
Refpecfts  Ptifan  exceeds  Alica  ;  and  both  of  them  are  either 
fimple  or  compounded  with  Honey  only.  Aretaus  de  Acut . 
Morb.  L.  1.  C.  10. 

The  Chondrus  is  made  of  that  Sort  of  Zea  which 

is  called  dicoccos  {double-grained) .  It  is  more  nourifhing  and 
binding  than  Rice,  and  much  more'  agreeable  to  the  Stomach. 
Boiled  in  Vinegar,  and  the  Parts  anointed  therewith,  it  takes 
off  the  Lepra  [xeVgoj]  amends  the  Roughnefs  and  Scabbinefs  of 
the  Nails,  and  heals  a  beginning  .Tgilops.  The  Deco&ioa 
ufed  in  a  Clyfter,  is  good  for  fuch  as  labour  under  a  Dyfentery 
accompanied  with  Pains.  Diofcor.  L.  2.  C.  118. 

Alica  in  other  Things  is  like  Chondrus,  but  binds  the  Belly 
more.  Paulus  /Eginet.  L.  1.  C.  73. 

Alica  is  a  Kind  of  Wheat.  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  in 
preparing  thofe  forbile  Liquors  which  are  made  of  it  j  for  its 
Juice  is  mixed  with  Water,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  Boil¬ 
ing  ;  whence  it  is  apt  to  deceive  thofe  that  prepare  it,  who 
think  it  is  boiled  enough,  and  fo  prefent  it  to  the  Sick  who 
are  great  Sufferers  by  it,  for  it  foon  thickens,  being  of  a  gluey 
vifeid  Subftance.  Therefore  putting  a  great  deal  of  Water  to 
it,  boil  it  very  well,  and  ftir  it  with  a  Stick  of  Dill  till  it 
be  enough,  when  you  may  throw  in  a  little  Salt,  and  if  you  add 
a  little  Oil  at  firft,  it  will  be  never  the  worfe.  But  for  healthy 
Perfons,  who  by  Reafon  of  a  vehement  Gnawing  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  or  a  fudden  Tranfit  of  a  bilious  Humour,  may  want  a 
hearty  Draught,  let  the  Alica  be  boiled  till  it  be  quite  foft,  and 
then  {trained,  and  then  it  makes  a  Liquor  like  Ptifan,  which 
is  to  be  drank  oft'.  The  fame  Way  of  Preparation  is  to  be  ufed 
with  Alica  after  it  is  fteeped  in  Water.  Oribaf.  Galena- Med. 
Col.  Lib.  4.  C.  1. 

Alica  ought  firft  to  be  macerated  in  Water,  and  three  Eights 
of  a  Pint  allotted  to  three  Pints  and  a  half  of  Water,  and  two 
Pints  of  Milk.  Let  it  boil  gently  over  the  Coals,  and  ftir  it, 
holding  the  Veffel  in  your  Hand  that  it  may  not  burn.  But 
obferve  that  the  Milk  is  to  be  poured  hot  into  it,  when  almoft 
boiled  enough.  Oribaf.  ex  Dieuch.  Med.  Col.  4.  C.  7. 

Alica  is  is  more  drying  than  Wheaten  Meal,  and  therefore 
not  fo  proper  to  bring  a  moderate  Inflammation  to  fuppuratc  as 
the  other,  but  is  better  than  Wheat  for  humid  Inflammations. 
Oribaf.  Med.  Col.  Lib.  14.  Cap.  37. 

Alica  and  Simila  are  of  a  very  thick  and  glutinous  Juice. 
Oribaf.  Euporijl.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  19 — 21. 

A  He* 
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Altca  is  a  Kind  of  Wheat,  very  nouriftn'ng,  and  of  a  gluey 
Tuice  whether  you  eat  it  boiled  in  Water,  or  take  it  in  Mul- 
fum  ’or  Sweet-wine,  or  with  feme  Aftringent  (which  may  be 
proper  on  Occafion)  or  eat  it  fried  with  Oil  and  Salt  Some- 
times  Vinegar  is  put  to  it  ;  and  Alica  prepared  after  that  Man¬ 
ner  we  are  told  by  Phyiicians,  made  a  Ptilan  ;  and  /ome  lay 
that  a  Ptifan  of  Alica  was  Food  for  a  Tick  Perfon.  Some  of 
the  Antients,  as  Diodes  and  Philotinus,  call  Alica  thus  prepared, 
a  Unbeaten  Ptifan.  Therefore  it>  Name,  as  well  as  that  of 
Sitanium ,  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  old  Authors,  for  they 
call  it  by  the  common  Name  of  JVheat.  Galen,  de  Aliment. 

Lib.  I.  Cap.  6.  f  ,  ...  „ 

Alica  is  like  the  Seed  of  Tragum.  Galen,  de  Aliment.  Lap.  13. 

Galen,  after  difeourfmg  of  the  1  ypha,  Olyra,  and  Zea,  fays, 
there  are  very  many  Sorts  of  Grain  like  them,  though  not  quite 
of  the  fame  Kind  ;  fome  of  which  feem  to  hold  a  middle  Place 
between  Barley  and  Typha,  or  between  Typha  and  Olyra,  or 
Olyra  and  Wheat  ;  fome  come  neareft  in  Nature  to  Olyra* 
others  to  Barley  or  Typha  ;  fome  to  Wheat,  others  to  Pana- 
cum,  or  Millet.  And  thefe  have  Names  too  ;  fome  fimple, 
as  that  of  which  Alica  is  made  in  Italy  ;  fome  compound,  as 
what  in  Cappadocia  they  call  Gymnocrithos,  that  is,  Parley  hulled , 
and  what  in  Bithynia  they  name  Leopyros.  Galen,  de  Aliment. 
L.  1.  C.  13. 

There  is  no  fmall  Difference  in  the  Kinds  of  Wheat ;  for 
what  is  heavy,  denfe,  and  yellow  in  its  inner  Subftance,  affords 
molt  Nourilhment,  and  fuch  as  is  of  a  thick  and  glutinous 
Juice  ;  but  the  light,  rare,  and  of  a  white  Subftance,  nourifh 
lefs,  and  generate  a  Juice  not  fo  glutinous.  Similago  and  Alica 
nourifh  much,  and  are  of  a  thick  and  glutinous  Juice.  Such 
as  are  obliged  to  ufe  an  attenuating  Diet  mult  not  meddle  with 
Similago,  but  they  may  feed  moderately  on  Alica ,  either  boiled 
in  Water,  or  with  Mulfum,  or  Wine,  and  that  of  a  fweet 
Kind,  provided  it  be  yellow,  of  a  thin  Body,  and  neareft  in 
Strength  to  the  Falernum.  Galen,  de  Atten.  Pitt.  Cap.  6. 

Alica,  white  Bread  of  Wheat,  Tragus,  Pork,  and  Eggs, 
are  Aliments  of  very  good  though  vifeous  Juice,  and  afford 
excellent  Nourifhment,  where  the  Stomach  is  able  to  concodt 
them,  and  the  Liver  to  convert  the  Chyle  into  Blood.  But 
as  they  retain  their  Vifcofity,  the  Paffages  of  the  Liver  and 
Reins,  efpecially  where  they  are  ftrait  by  Nature,  are  fubjedt 
to  be  obftru&ed  by  them.  Therefore  the  frequent  Ufe  of  them 
is  obferved  to  beget  a  Senfe  of  Weight,  and  fometimes  a  Pain 
about  thofe  Parts.  But  an  Obftruction  of  the  Liver  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  Hindrance  of  the  Diflribution  of  the  Chyle, 
and  a  Plenitude  in  the  Meferaic  Veins  and  thofe  of  the  lower 
Belly,  whence  there  is  Danger  of  a  Phlegmon  in  the  Parts 
where  the  Colledlion  is  made,  or  a  Putrefa&ion  of  the  redun¬ 
dant  Humours,  which  muft  of  Neceflity  be  conco&ed  and  con¬ 
verted  into  Blood,  or  elfe  putrefy,  as  it  always  happens  where 
they  make  too  long  a  Stay  in  a  warm  Place.  Galen,  de  Succ. 
Bon.  Cap.  2. 

Ptifan  feems  to  nourifh  foon  after  it  is  taken,  but  it  affords 
little  Nourifhment  and  quickly  ceafes  ;  whereas  Alica  nourifhes 
much,  and  continues  to  do  fo  for  a  long  Time.  Galen,  in  Hip- 
pocr.  Aphor.Com.  2.  Apb.  1 8. 

Alica  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  vernal  frumentaceous 
Kinds,  or  fuch  as  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  with  Refpedt  to  Italy, 
as  Milium,  Panicum,  Lens,  and  Cicer.  Plm.  Nat.  Hijl.  Lib. 
l8.  Cap.  7. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hijlory,  L.  18.  C.  II.  after  entertain¬ 
ing  us  with  an  Account  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Bread  and  their 
Names,  with  various  Ways  of  drefling  Grain,  and  taking  No¬ 
tice  of  the  Rife  of  Bakers,  congratulates  his  own  Country, 
Italy,  as  carrying  the  Palm  for  Fruits,  on  Account  of  the  fineft 
and  mofl  wholefome  Alica ,  which  is  no  where  elfe  fo  we  11  pre¬ 
pared.  It  is  true,  fays  he,  it  is  prepared  alfo  in  Egypt,  but 
that  fcarce  deferves  mentioning.  It  is  made  in  feveral  Places  of 
Italv,  as  in  the  Diftri&s  of  Verona  and  Pifa,  but  the  bell  is  in 

Campania. - Alica  is  made  of  Zea,  which  we  call  Seed. 

This  they  pound  in  a  wooden  Mortar,  left  the  Hardnefs  of 
a  ftone  Mortar  fhould  break  it  too  much,  with  Peftles,  and 
Criminals  condemned  to  hard  Labour,  as  everyone  knows,  are 
employed  in  it.  To  the  foremoft  of  thefe  Mortars  ftands  af¬ 
fixed  an  Iron  Grate-box,  whence  the  Chaff  being  winnowed 
off,  the  Grain  thus  ftripped  of  its  hufky  Part  is  beaten  over 
again.  By  this  Means  we  have  three  Sorts  of  Alica ,  the  Small, 
the  Middling,  and  the  Largeft,  this  laft  they  call  Apharema. 
All  this  While  they  have  acquired  nothing  of  that  extraordinary 
Whitenefs  which  fo  much  recommends  them,  though  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  are  in  this  State  the  beft.  But  what  is  really  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  after  they  have  taken  fo  much  Pains  to  cleanfe  it,  they 
have  a  Way  to  mix  it  with  Chalk,  which  incorporates  with  it, 

and  communicates  its  Colour  and  Finenefs. - Baftard  Alica  is 

made  chiefly  of  African  Zea,  which  degenerates  in  that  Coun¬ 
try.  It  has  a  broader  and  blacker  Ear,  and  a  fhort  Stalk.  They 
pound  it  with  Sand,  and  yet  can  hardly  free  it  from  the  Hulls, 
after  which  it  (brinks  to  half  the  Meafure  of  the  original  Grain. 
T  hen  they  add  to  it  a  fourth  Part  of  white  Gypfum  (Plaifter) 
and  having  well  mixed  them  pafs  them  through  a  Sieve  that 
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is  ufeu  for  Meal.  What  remains  they  call  Exceptitious ,  and 
is  the  largeft  Sort.  The  reft  is  paffed  through  a  Sieve  with  fiuex 
Holes,  and  is  called  Secondary.  This  is  paffed  through  a  third 
Sieve  fo  fine  that  it  will  only  tranfmit  Sand,  and  has  then  the 
Name  of  Cribraria  bellowed  on  it.  There  is  another  Way 
of  adulterating  it,  which  is  u fed  every  where.  They  chufe 
the  white  ft  and  largeft  Wheat,  and  having  firft  parboiled  it, 
dry  it  in  the  Sun,  and  then  fprinkling  it  a  little,  break  it 
in  a  Mill.  Better  Alica  is  made  from  Zea  than  Wheat. 

Alica  is  an  Invention  of  the  Romans,  and  of  no  great  Anti¬ 
quity,  for  if  it  were,  we  (hould  not  have  heard  fo  much  from  the 
Greeks  in  Praife  of  Ptifan.  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  Ule  in  the 
Time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  therefore  we  find  very  little 
written  of  it  by  the  Difciples  of  Afclepiades.  That  it  is  highly 
ufeful  none  doubts,  whether  it  be  taken  diluted  in  Hydromel, 
or  boiled  and  the  Deco£Iion  drank,  or  eaten  as  Pulle.  To 
flop  a  Loofenefs  it  is  firft  roafted,  and  then  prepared  with 
Wax.  But  it  has  a  peculiar  Virtue  in  reftoring  fuch  as  by 
long  Sicknefs  are  reduced  to  a  Cachexy  ;  let  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pint  boil  gently  in  a  Pint  of  Water,  till  the  Water  be  con- 
fumed  ;  then  put  to  it  a  Pint  of  Goats  or  Sheeps  Milk,  and 
drink  it  for  feveral  Days  together,  and  then  mix  Honey  with 
it.  Such  Draughts  are  good  to  mend  a  confumptive  Difpofition. 
flin.  L.  2.  C.  25. 

Alica  was  thought  to  nouriflh  much  (whence  it  took  its  Name, 
according  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  ab  alenda )  fo  that  it  deferved  to 
be  called  full  Diet,  according  to  Galen.  It  generated  good 
Juice,  but  glutinous,  and  apt  to  caufe  Obftru£lions  ;  to  reme¬ 
dy  which  Fault,  the  Antients  had  various  Ways  of  preparing  it; 
oftentimes  they  mixed  it  with  Hydromel,  fometimes  with  fweet 
Wine,  to  make  it  an  aTteriacal  Medicine,  and  good  for  Con- 
fumptions  ;  fometimes  with  an  Aftringent  for  Diarrhoeas,  or 
with  Pomegranate  Seeds,  and  fometimes  fried  it  with  Oil  and 
Salt.  And  becaufe  °F  Alica ,  has  nothing  in  it  deterfive 

or  attenuating,  if  they  intended  to  prepare  it  for  a  forbile  Li¬ 
quor  that  ihould  have  thefe  Qualities,  they  boiled  it  not  only 
with  Dill,  but  with  Leeks,  Penyroyal,  Calamint,  or  Hyffop. 
The  of  the  Antients  does  not  feem  to  differ  much  from 

our  wheaten  Preparations,  if  you  except  their  Chalk  and  white 
Mortar.  There  was  alfo  a  Sort  of  Bread  made  of  Chondrus, 
called  %01^'nK,  which  nouiilhed  very  much,  and  did  not  eafi- 
ly  pafs  off  downwards.  When  we  read  in  Aetius 
in  Conjunction,  he  means  no  more  than  barely  x^h©'  >  but 
feems  to  join  the  Names,  becaufe  none  (hould  doubt  of  the 
Thing  fignified.  But  it  is  plain  that  both  he  and  Paulas  have 
inferted  many  Names  in  their  Writings,  which  were  unknown 
to  the  Antients,  and  in  fo  doing  confulted  Convenience  more 
than  Elegance  and  Propriety Gorrceus  in  voce 

Alica  is  fometimes  taken  for  a  certain  Species  of  Bread-corn. 
See  Pliny  and  Celfus  [before  quoted]  but  more  frequently  for 
a  Preparation  of  Zea,  which  is  called  Seed.  Alica ,  in  its  large 
Acceptation,  differs  from  the  Chondrus  of  the  Greeks,  as  the 
Genus  differs  from  the  Species,  for  the  Chondrus  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  with  Chalk,  but  with  white  Mortar  and  Sand,  like  the 
African  Baftard  Zea  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Rail  Hijl. 

is  Alica ,  for  fo  the  Gloffaries  interpret  it,  Alica , 

How  it  was  made  Pliny  explains  ;  “  Alica,  fays  he,  is  made  of 
“  Zea,  which  we  called  a  Seed ,  &c.”  So  then  the  Zea  was 
pounded  in  a  wooden  Mortar  to  make  Alica ,  not  in  a  ftone 
Mortar,  left  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Stone  might  break  it  too  much, 
for  it  was  only  to  be  hulked,  not  bruifed,  and  was  to  be  beaten 
till  it  had  loft  all  its  Coats.  This  done,  the  naked  Grain  was 
to  be  pounded,  or  beaten  again,  which  produced  three  Sorts  ; 
that  is,  the  Lead,  the  fecond  Rate,  and  the  Largeft.  This,  fays 
Pliny,  was  called  Apharema ,  which  was  in  a  Manner 

only  ftripped  of  its  Coats,  the  Grain,  or  Medulla,  remaining, 
unbroken  ;  and  this  was  properly  the  of  the  Greeks,  of 

which  there  were  three  Sorts,  but  the  largeft  was  the  beft.  So 
the  Geoponic  Eclogues  :  ’E wav  H 6  xoaxivy  xoo-xmviobu 

cdlgorsffJ'  xstMir©-  J's  0  c»)9s(S  ylvtmon  %oi 0 

rsTu,  dj  foddluy  6  “  After  they  are  hulked  or  pilled  to- 

“  gether,  they  are  paffed  through  a  coarfe  Sieve,  and  the  faireft 
Ct  is  what  remains  of  the  firft  Winnowing,  viz.  the  Chondrus, 
“  the  Secondary,  or  fecond  Rate,  is  next,  and  the  third  is  the 
44  word  and  fmalleft.”  The  Author  fays  the  fame  as  Pliny, 
who  expreffes  himfelf  more  clearly  a  little  after,  fpeaking  of 
the  Way  of  making  the  Alexandrian  Alica ,  he  fays,  “  They 
“  increafe  it  a  fourth  Part  with  an  Addition  of  white  Gyp- 
cc  fum  (Plaifter)  &c.”  as  above.  Here  this  Paffage  of  the 
Greek  Georgies  above-cited  is  clearly  explained.  What  is  call¬ 
ed  exceptitious ,  except  it  1a,  in  the  Editions,  is  exceptica  in  the 
Copies.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  Sejlica ,  E*?ftxo?,  fo  called  x«r’ 
llo^V,  by  iVay  of  Eminence ,  which  was  paffed  with,  wider  Holes, 
which  Pliny  called  farinarium ,  and  the  Greek  Author 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Greek  is  the  Roman  Alica. 

And  the  Greeks  called  it  Chondrus ,  becaufe  it  as 

broken  into  great  Fragments,  not  ground  to  a  Meal.  Hence 
Ilt^o?  xovfyuh;  in  Athenaeus,  Corn  ground  into  grofs  FragmentSi 
So  x!Jihoi  aAwv,  Corns  of  Salt ,  x°v^oi  Bits  of  Franhncenjt . 

Hence  alfo  dp<&,  cbondrite  BreadJ  iuch  as  w  as  rnade  o 

U  u  u  Wheat 
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Wheat  bruifed  or  broken  into  large  Fragments  like 
Cbondrus. 

Though  the  Nature  of  the  Cbondrus ,  or  Alica ,  fufHciently  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  has  been  faid,  fome  have  reckoned  it  among 
the  Species  of  Grain,  as  a  Sort  of  Wheat.  Paulus  Aigineta, 
•JCwli'giv  <rlra  to  ‘The  Cbondrus ,  a  Species  of  Grain.  And 

Galen,  rS  yst a?  rav  nsveuv  er* »  o  Htoivai  Tgopipov  re  x,  yT'MT^pov 

i-yuv  rev  yvfjv.  Cbondrus  is  a  Kind  of  iVhcat^  fuffictently  nourifh- 
tng ,  and  of  a  vifeous  Juice.  Lib.  I.  Aliment.  He  adds 
that  by  the  Antients  it  was  called  <av$»  rji 
Wheat  appellatively.  Who  cannot  but  admire  fo  much  Igno¬ 
rance  in  fo  great  a  Man  ?  He  cites  Hippocrates,  who  fays,~  raj 

lx.  Ta  a  xecrco-xivao-^visi  «§ra?  r^otpiaordrui  f«i»  oi 

wwd?  of  Alica  ww  wry  nourijhing ,  but  not  very  eafy  to 
pafs  off.  Hippocrates  does  not  fpeak  this  of  fuch  a  Sort  of 
Corn,  but  as  the  Property  of  a  Kind  of  Meal,  properly 
fo  called  from  its  being  coarfly  ground.  Bread  made  of  this 
Meal,  he  fays,  was  very  nourilhing.  Thefe  were  called 
Chondritai,  as  the  o-Ep^mn,  Semidalitai ,  were  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  were  made  of  Semidalis,  which  alfo  was  not  a  Species  of 
Grain,  but  a  Sort  of  Meal.  In  Galen’s  Time  the  Greeks  had 
left  off  the  Ufe  of  the  Word  for  Alica ,  and  changed  it  for 

the  Word  Alica ,  corrupted  «fc|.  So  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  antient  and  by  that  Means  came  to  interpret  it  of  a 

Species  of  Wheat.  Salmaftus  de  Homonym.  Hyles  Iatr.  Cap.  57. 

ALICES.  The  little  red  Spots  in  the  Skin  which  precede 
the  Eruption  of  Puftules  in  the  Small-  pox.  Cajlellus. 

ALICORNU.  The  fame  with  UNICORNU,  which  fee. 
ALIENATIO  MENTIS,  is  the  fame  as  Delirium, 
which  fee. 

ALIENUM.  In  a  medicinal  Senfe  it  is  applied  to  any 
Thing  that  is  foreign  and  troublefome  to  the  Body.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  it  imports  corrupted ,  but  alienatus  is  generally  ufed  in 
this  laft  Senfe. 

ALIFORMES  PROCESSUS.  See  Pyerygoides. 

ALIGULUS.  A  Confection.  Rulandus. 

ALILAT,  or’'iWl«,  an  Arabian  Word,  fignifying  what  the 
Affyrians  call  MtWk,  the  Jews  r\>b>b  Lilith ,  and  the  Greeks 
j  and  is  the  fame  as  Mater  Terra ,  and  Fill  a  Lucina ,  or 
Luna ,  the  Deity  that  prefides  over  Child-birth.  ’'aaiAo'J  is  as 
you  would  fay  nb'btt  Alilath ,  whence  comes  Lilith ,  and  alfo 
the  Word  nVb  Lailab ,  fignifying  the  Deity  of  the  Night. 
”A hrlx  is  as  much  as  to  fay  NrvbK  Alitha ,  which  alfo  fignifies  a 
Goddefs,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ’E^iSvw,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  Nnrvb'N  Elitbuia.  In  the  mod  ancient  Ages,  0r 

among  the  Greeks,  fignified  Filius,  a  Son.  Therefore 
’EtteiSvia  was  the  fame  as  K^,  or  Filia,  a  Daughter ,  or  Libera  ; 
as  "hah^  was  the  fame  with  Koj*^,  or  Liber  Pater .  niA  is  alfo 
the  Gothic  Name  of  the  Sun.  The  Affyrian  MuWla,  or 
Molidbetta  fignifies  a  Midwife  ;  for  Women  with  Child 
reckon  by  Moons.  Alilat  therefore  is  the  fame  as  Lucina. 

ALIMA.  A  Sort  of  Sand,  found  in  Gold  Mines,  of  which 
they  make  Lead.  Rulandus. 

ALIMENT  A.  Aliments.  Whatever  is  taken  to  nourilh 
the  Body,  from  Alo,  to  nourilh. 

The  Nature  of  Aliments ,  in  general,  may  be  underftood  by 
what  is  faid  on  this  Subject  under  the  Article  Ac  Ida,  and  the 
Article  Alcali.  And  the  Properties  of  particular  Aliments 
are  fpecified  under  their  refpeCtive  Names. 

The  Antients,  particularly  Galen,  have  been  very  diffufe  on 
the  Subject  of  Aliments. 

As  I  would  avoid  being  tedious,  I  lhall  give  Hippocrates’s  own 
Abridgment  of  his  Sentiments  upon  Aliment ,  I  mean  his  Trea- 
tife  de  falubri  Vidus  Ratione ;  and  becaufe  Galen  is  too  prolix, 
I  lhall  infert  his  DoCtrine  from  later  Authors  who  feem  to  have 
taken  great  Pains  to  epitomife  his  Works,  not  without  adding 
fome  Things  from  their  own  Fund.  And  I  lhall  end  this  Article 
with  fome  Chymical  Obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Geoffroy  the 
Younger,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

I  attribute  the  following  fhort  Treatife  to  Hippocrates,  on 
the  Authority  of  Galen,  who  thinks  it  certainly  done  by  him, 
or  his  Son  in  Law  Polybius,  though  even  in  the  Time  of  Ga¬ 
len  it  was  faid  by  fome  to  be  wrote  by  others  either  contempo- 
ry  with,  or  perhaps  elder  than  Hippocrates. 

But  I  muff  remark  one  Error  which  was  univerfal  among!! 
the  Antients,  which  is,  that  they  imagined  the  Blood  to  be 
formed  from  the  Aliment ,  in  the  Liver.  But  this  Piece  of 
Theory  has  been  abfolutely  confuted,  fince  modern  Difcoveries 
have  made  the  true  Paffage  of  the  Aliment ,  and  the  real  Me¬ 
thod  of  the  Blood’s  circulating,  manifeft. 

With  RefpeCt  to  Aliments ,  it  muff  be  obferved  in  general, 
that  it  is  very  little  worth  their  While  to  confider  the  different 
Qualities  of  Foods,  who  ufe  Exercife  daily  fufficient  to  bring 
them  to  the  Verge  of  Laflitude,  who  go  early  at  a  Night  to 
Bed,  and  rife  foon  in  the  Morning  j  for  all  Aliments  fupply 
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a  good  Chyle  when  perfeflly  digefted,  by  the  Afiiftance  of 
Exercife  and  Regularity.  But  the  Confideration  of  Aliments 
is  a  Speculation  of  great  Importance  to  the  Valetudinary,  the 
Lazy,  and  the  Riotous. 

The  Regimen  bell:  fuited  to  Perfons  in  the  ordinary  Way  of 
Life  [& is  to  eat  plentifully,  and  drink  fparingly  in  the 
Winter  Time.  They  ought  to  drink  pure  undiluted  Wine,  to 
eat  Bread,  and  to  have  their  Meat  all  roafted.  Greens  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  to  be  eaten  during  this  Seafon :  By  this  Method, 
the  Body  will  be  preferved  dry  and  warm. 

In  the  Spring  they  Ihould  bring  themfelves  by  Degrees  to 
drink  more,  and  have  their  Wine  more  diluted.  Their  vege¬ 
table  Food  is  to  be  more  thin,  and  lefs  in  Quantity.  Maza  is 
to  be  ufed  inftead  of  Bread  ;  their  animal  food  is  on  the  fame 
Account  to  be  diminilhed,  and  boiled  Meats  are  to  fupply  the 
Place  of  roafted.  They  are  to  be  fparing  in  the  Ufe  of  Greens 
till  Summer  approaches,  but  feed  on  the  more  thin  vegetable 
Foods,  and  boiled  Flefh,  and  fome  Herbs  boiled,  or  raw  j  their 
Drink  in  like  Manner  ought  to  be  much  increafed  in  Quantity, 
and  much  diluted.  But  this  Change  mull  be  brought  about  by 
Degrees,  that  the  Tranfition  may  not  be  too  great  and  fudden/ 

In  Summer  the  Food  ought  to  be  thin  Maza  [f« !£« 
the  Drink  plentiful  and  diluted,  and  all  the  Flelh  boiled.  And 
this  is  the  Way  of  Living  to  be  chofen  while  Summer  lafts,  in 
order  to  render  the  Body  cool  and  moift  during  this  hot  and  dry 
Seafon,  which  inclines  the  Body  to  Heat  and  Drynefs.  By  this 
Management,  we  guard  again!!  the  Inconveniencies  of  Summer  : 
And  by  the  fame  eafy  Steps  as  we  pafs  from  Winter  to  Spring, 
are  we  to  proceed  from  Spring  to  Summer,  in  Ihortening  our 
Allowance  of  dry  Food,  and  increafing  our  Meafure  of  Drink } 
but  juft  the  contrary  Method  muft  be  taken  as  we  pafs  on  from 
Summer  to  Winter. 

In  Autumn  our  Aliment  of  the  frumentaceous  Kind  [rm»] 
ought  to  be  more  in  Quantity,  and  drier ;  and  our  animal 
Food  [*<M  in  Proportion.  Our  Drink,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
be  diminilhed,  and  to  be  lefs  diluted,  that  fo  we  may  pafs  over  the 
Winter  in  the  moft  commodious  Manner,  when  our  Drink 
comes  to  be  leaft  in  Quantity  and  undiluted,  and  our  Aliment 
the  moft  copious  and  drieft,  under  which  Regimen  a  Perfon 
lhall  enjoy  a  good  State  of  Health,  and  be  leaft  fenfible  of  the 
Severity  of  the  Weather  in  this  cold  and  humid  Seafon  of  the 
Year. 

For  Perfons  of  a  full  Habit  of  Body,  whofe  Flelh  is  foft, 
and  their  Countenances  ruddy,  it  is  moft  advifable  to  ufe  a  dry 
Kind  of  Diet  for  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Year,  becaufe  their 
Conftitutions  abound  with  Moifture.  On  the  contrary,  they 
who  are  lean,  whofe  Fibres  are  dry  and  tenfe,  and  whofe  Com¬ 
plexions  are  tawny  or  black,  ought  to  feed  on  moift  Aliment  the 
moft  Part  of  the  Time,  as  being  moft  agreeable  to  the  Dry¬ 
nefs  of  their  Bodies. 

Young  Perfons  are  to  chufe  fuch  Meats  as  are  tender  and 
moift,  becaufe  their  Youth  inclines  them  to  Drynefs,  and  their 
Fibres  are  rigid.  But  Perfons  of  an  advanced  Age  are  to  ufe 
a  dry  Kind  of  Diet  for  the  moft  Part  of  their  Time,  becaufe 
Bodies  at  that  Period  of  Life  are  foft,  moift,  and  cold. 

In  general,  our  Regimen  of  Diet  is  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  Age,  Seafon,  Cuftom,  Country,  and  Conftitution,  in  fuch 
a  Manner  as  to  always  guard  againft  Attacks  from  Heat,  or 
Cold  j  for  this  is  the  Way  to  live  found,  and  free  from  Dif- 
eafes. 

In  Winter  you  Ihould  travel  fall,  in  Summer  flow,  except  in 
the  burning  Heat  of  the  Sun.  The  Corpulent  are  to  travel  faft- 
eft,  and  the  Lean  floweft.  In  Summer  you  are  to  bathe  often, 
in  Winter  but  feldom  ;  and  Bathing  ought  to  be  ufed  more 
frequently  by  lean  than  fat  Perfons.  The  Clothing  of  fat  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Winter  ought  to  be  the  natural  Stuff,  in  Summer  the 
fame  dipped  in  Oil  j  but  lean  Perfons  are  to  obferve  the  con¬ 
trary  *. 

Such  as  are  burdened  with  Fat,  and  defire  to  be  thin,  ought 
to  take  all  their  Exercifes  falling,  and  afterwards  to  fit  down 
to  their  vegetable  Food,  before  they  have  recovered  Breath  from 
the  F atigue ,  or  are  cool,  and  then  to  begin  with  a  Draught 
of  Wine,  diluted,  and  not  too  cold.  Their  Flelh  ought  to  be 
dreffed  with  Sefamum  [oily  purging  Grain,  Dale.]  or  fome 
grateful  preferved  Vegetable,  or  fomething  of  that  Kind,  and 
to  be  very  fat,  that  it  might  the  fooner  create  a  Satiety.  Befides, 
they  ought  to  eat  but  once  a  Day,  to  abftain  from  Bathing,  to 
lie  on  a  hard  Bed,  and  to  exercife  themfelves  in  walking  naked 
as  much  as  polfible. 

Lean  Perfons,  who  are  willing  to  grow  fat,  ought  to  a£l  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  the  aforementioned  Precepts,  and  to  ufe  no 
Exercife  upon  an  empty  Stomach. 

As  to  Emetics  and  Clyfters,  obferve  the  following  Rules : 
During  the  fix  Winter  Months  ufe  Vomiting,  becaufe  this 
Seafon  is  more  phlegmatic  than  the  Summer  Half-year,  and 
generates  fuch  Difeafes  as  affeCl  the  Head,  and  the  Region  above 

the 


*  This  Paffage  perplexed  Galen  very  much  ;  but  Dacier  has  taken  away  the  Difficulty,  by  the  Addition  of  three  or  four  Words,  in 
ivhich  he  is  warranted  by  a  Manufcript  in  the  King  of  France’s  Library. 
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the  Diaphragm.  When  it  is  very  hot,  make  Ufe  of  Clyfters, 
for  then  it  Is  very  fultry,  and  the  Body  abounds  with  Choler, 
there  is  a  Senfation  of  Weight  upon  the  Loins  and  Knees, 
Heats  arife,  and  griping  Pains  affeCt  the  Belly.  The  Body  then 
wants  to  be  refrigerated,  and  the  Humours,  which  are  exalted 
and  tend  upwards,  ought  to  be  drawn  down  from  the  higher 

For  corpulent  Perfons,  who  abound  with  Humidity,  Clyf¬ 
ters  of  a  faline  and  thin  Subftance  are  to  be  prepared  ;  to  dry, 
lean,  and  feeble  Bodies,  fatter  Clyfters,  and  of  a  thicker  Con¬ 
fidence,  are  beft  accommodated.  Thefe  laft  are  prepared  with 
Milk,  or  the  DecoCtion  of  Chich-peafe  or  other  like 

Ingredients,  the  thin  and  faline  Clyfters  are  made  with  Brine, 
or  Sea-water,  and  other  Things  of  that  Nature. 

The  Ufe  of  Emetics  is  to  be  regulated  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner  :  Perfons  of  a  fat  and  full  Habit  of  Body  are  to  vomit  upon 
an  empty  Stomach,  after  Running  or  Walking  very  faft,  about 
the  Middle  of  the  Day.  For  this  Purpofe  they  may  take  four 
Ounces  of  Hyffop  bruifed  in  fix  Pints  of  Water,  with  an  Additi¬ 
on  of  Vinegar  and  Salt,  to  make  it  the  more  agreeable  ;  let  them 
drink  this  firft  leifurely,  and  afterwards  quicker. 

They  who  are  of  a  thin  and  weak  Conftitution  muft  vomit 
after  Eating,  in  the  following  Manner  :  After  coming  out  of 
the  hot  Bath,  let  them  take  half  a  Pint  of  pure  Wine,  and  then 
make  a  Meal  on  Variety  of  vegetable  Food  ;  but  not  drink  ei¬ 
ther  at  or  after  Eating,  abftaining  from  Drinking  while  a  Man 
may  run  ten  Stadiums  [about  an  Englifh  Mile  and  a  Quarter]. 
Then  mix  up  for  them  three  Sorts  of  Wine,  which  muft  be  the 
auftere,  the  fweet,  and  the  four.  Let  thefe  be  drank  firft 
pure,  foberly,  and  by  fmall  Quantities ;  but  afterwards  more 
diluted,  and  by  quicker  and  more  plentiful  Draughts. 

Such  as  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  vomit  twice  a  Month 
had  better  take  an  Emetic  two  Days  one  after  another,  than 
every  fifteenth  Day ;  but  fome  obferve  a  quite  contrary  Me- 
thod. 

As  for  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  throw  up  their  Victuals  by 
Vomit,  or  are  coftive,  the  beft  Method  is  to  eat  often  in  a  Day, 
and  of  all  Kinds  of  Food  ;  to  have  their  Meat  drefied  all  Man¬ 
ner  of  Ways,  and  to  drink  of  two  or  three  Sorts  of  Wine. 
Thole  who  are  not  fubjedt  to  vomit,  or  who  have  loo fe  Bellies, 
ought  to  manage  themfelves  by  a  Method  diredlly  contrary  to  the 
foregoing. 

Infant  are  to  be  wafhed  with  warm  Water  for  a  long  Time, 
and  to  drink  Wine  diluted,  but  by  no  Means  cold.  Let  their 
Wine  be  fuch  as  will  not  breed  Inflations,  or  caufe  the  Belly  to 
fwell ;  by  which  Means  they  will  be  the  lefs  fubjedl  to  Con- 
vulfions,  will  grow  large,  and  have  a  good  healthy  Colour. 

Women  ought,  in  general,  to  obferve  a  dry  Regimen  ;  for 
dry  Aliment  is  beft  accommodated  to  the  Softnefs  of  their  Flefh, 
and  Wine  almoft  pure  is  beft  for  the  Womb,  and  to  nourilh 
the  Child  therein. 

As  to  Exercife,  Running  and  Wreftling  ought  to  be  ufed  in 
the  Winter  ;  in  Summer  but  little  Wreftling,  and  no  Running, 
“but  much  Walking  in  the  cool  Air  is  then  very  convenient. 

Thofe  who  are  tired  with  Running  ought  to  wreftle  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  fatigued  with  Wreftling  ought  to  run  ;  for  by 
this  Means  he  who  exercifes  will  procure  a  Warmth  to  the 
fatigued  Part,  compofe  himfelf  at  Leifure,  and  afterwards  betake 
Limfelf  to  Reft  in  the  moft  agreeable  Manner. 

If  a  Perfon,  during  a  Courfe  of  Exercifes,  be  feized  with  a 
Diarrhoea,  and  his  Food  comes  off  undigefted,  he  muft  forbear 
one  Third  at  leaft  of  thofe  Exercifes,  and  eat  but  half  his  ufu- 
al  Allowance.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  Stomach  is  deftitute 
of  fufficient  Heat  to  concoCt  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Food.  Let 
him  eat  Bread  very  well  toafted  and  put  into  Wine ;  let  his 
Drink  be  very  little  in  Quantity,  but  of  the  pureft  and  undiluted 
Wines,  and  let  him  not  walk  after  Meals,  of  which  he  muft 
make  but  one  in  a  Day,  while  under  this  Regimen.  By  this 
Management  the  Stomach  will  be  wonderfully  warmed  and  che- 
rilhed,  and  have  Strength  to  digeft  whatever  it  receives.  This 
Kind  of  Diarrhoea  is  moft  incident  to  fuch  as  have  firm,  hard 
Flefti,  efpecially  when  they  are  obliged  to  live  much  upon  ani¬ 
mal  Food,  being  naturally  difpofed  to  this  Diforder,  for  their 
ftrait  and  narrow  Veflels  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  Ali¬ 
ments.  This-  is  a  very  uncertain  Sort  of  Conftitution,  and  rea¬ 
dy  to  turn  either  Way,  never  remaining  long  fettled  on  a 
firm  Bafis  of  Health.  But  they  who  are  of  a  thinner  and  more 
lax  Habit  of  Body,  and  more  hairy,  bear  Eating  of  Flefh,  and 
fuftain  Labour  much  better,  and  enjoy  their  Health  much  lon¬ 
ger,  than  the  others.  They  who  are  troubled  with  Eru&ations, 
and  Inflations  of  the  Hypochondria,  from  the  indigefted  Food 
of  the  preceding  Day,  ought  to  fleep  longer  than  ordinary,  and  to 
force  themfelves  upon  fome  new  Exercife,  to  drink  their  Wine 
pure,  and  in  larger  Quantities,  and  at  the  fame  Time  to  fhof- 
ten  their  Allowance  of  Food  ;  for  there  are  plain  Indications, 
that  the  Stomach,  by  Reafon  of  its  Coldnefs  and  Imbecillity, 
>is  unable  to  digeft  the  great  Quantity  of  Food  which  it  receives. 

For  fuch  as  labour  under  Thirft,  lefs  Food,  and  lefs  Exef- 
cife,  with  the  moft  refrigerating  and  diluted  Wines,  are  moft 
proper  to  be  advifed.  They  who  are  afflicted  with  Pains  in  the 
Vifcera,  whether  from  Exercife,  or  hard  Labour,  ought  to  be- 
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take  themfelves  to  Reft  without  Eating,  and  to  take  a  Draught, 
which,  though  little  in  Quantity,  fhall  be  a  moft  powerful  Diu¬ 
retic,  that  fo  the  Veflels  of  the  Vifcera  may  not  be  diftended 
through  a  Repletion,  whence  Tumors  and  Fevers  arife. 

Perfons  who  labour  under  Diforders  that  proceed  from  the 
Brain  are  firft  affcCted  with  a  Stupor ;  they  make  Water  of¬ 
ten,  and  have  other  Symptoms  in  common  with  thofe  who  fuf- 
fer  under  a  Strangury.  Thefe  hold  them  for  nine  Days,  and 
if  there  be  an  aqueous  or  mucous  Difcharge  from  the  Nofe  or 
Ears  there  is  a  Solution  of  the  Difeafe,  and  the  Strangury 
ceafes.  Plenty  of  white  Urine  comes  off  from  the  Patient  with¬ 
out  Pain  till  the  twentieth  Day,  at  which  Time  the  Pain  of  the 
Head  leaves  him,  but  a  Dimnefs  of  Sight  remains,  when  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fixes  his  Eyes  long  on  any  Objedt. 

The  Man  of  Underftanding  knows  that  Health  is  the  moft 
valuable  Gift  to  Mortals,  and  when  attacked  by  Difeafes  has 
Skill  enough  to  baffle  them,  and  be  his  cwn  Phyfician.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  vymvri;. 

The  Man  who  takes  due  Care  of  his  Health  ought  to  know, 
above  all  Things,  the  Nature  of  Aliments.  To  fay  fome  what 
then  in  Relation  to  this  Subjedt,  Aliments  that  have  an  attenu¬ 
ating  Quality  open  the  narrow  Paffages,  fcour  off  the  glutinous 
Particles  that  ftick  to  Bodies,  and  incide  and  attenuate  thofe 
which  are  grofs.  But  if  a  Perfon  accuftom  himfelf  for  a  long 
Time  to  the  Ufe  of  them,  he  is  in  Danger  of  being  over-run 
vvith  ferous  and  bilious  Humours ;  and  if  he  perfeveres  in  fuch 
a  Diet,  his  Blood,  in  the  End,  will  become  melancholy.  For 
all  Foods  of  this  Quality  are  apt  to  heat  and  dry  to  Excefs,  and 
by  that  Means  to  breed  the  Gravel  in  the  Kidnies.  He  muft 
abftain  therefore  from  the  continual  Ufe  of  them,  efpecially  of 
fuch  as  are  of  a  bilious  Nature;  for  Meats  of  this  Kind  are 
only  proper  for  thofe  who  abound  with  Phlegm,  and  crude, 
grofs,  and  tenacious  Juices.  Many  'chronic  Diftempers  have  been 
cured  meerly  by  the  Ufe  of  an  attenuating  Diet.  And  it  is  much 
better  to  abftain  from  Medicine,  in  Cafes  where  we  mav  attain 
our  End  by  a  Regimen  ;  as  I  have  known  that  Out  of  many 
Perfons  labouring  under  the  Gravel,  and  not  a  few  under  the 
Gout,  who  have  had  their  Joints  laid  bare  with  Tophs,  fome 
have  been  perfectly  cured,  and  others  much  relieved,  by  2L 
ftridt  Obfervance  of  the  Rules  of  Diet.  Some  who  have 
been  a  long  Time  afflicted  with  an  Afthma,  or  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  have  been  wholly  releafed  from  that  Diforder,  or 
had  the  Intervals  of  their  Fits  very  confiderably  lengthened.  An 
attenuating  Diet  reduces  an  overgrown  Spleen,  and  mollifies  an 
hardened  Liver,  perfectly  cures  Epilepfies,  if  undertaken  in  the 
Beginning,  and  not  a  little  moderates  them,  when  growri  in¬ 
veterate.  All  that  are  irritating,  or  biting  to  the  Tafte,  or 
Smell,  are  acrid  and  attenuating ;  and  whatever  is  nitrous  dr  > 
bitter,  the  fame  has  an  inciding  Quality.  But  there  is  no 
fmall  Difference,  whether  any  of  thefe  Simples  be  adminiftered 
in  Oxymel,  Vinegar,  Salt,  or  Oil.  For  Vinegar  and  Oxymel 
increafe  their  Strength,  but  Oil  diminifhes  it.  In  the  Whole, 
among  attenuating  Eatables  we  (hall  find  more  Medicine  than 
Aliment. 

Foods  of  an  incraffating  Quality  afford  much  Nourflhmentj 
provided  they  are  well  concoCted  in  the  Stomach  and  Liver  ;  nor 
do  they  fail  of  generating  Blood  of  a  good  Juice,  and  yet  they 
caufe  ObftruCtions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  if  there  be  but’ 
the  leaft  Beginning  of  an  Inflammation  in  the  Vifcera,  they 
greatly  increafe  it,  as  well  as  Inflations,  and  feirrhous  AffeCti- 
ons,  and  generate  Abfceffes.  Of  this  Sort  of  Aliments  fome 
there  are  which  generate  only  a  thick  Juice,  as  Lentils  ;  o- 
thers  a  glutinous,  as  Mallows ;  fome  both,  as  Animals  which 
are  covered  with  a  Shell.  But  it  is  a  fafer  Way,  in  order  to 
Health,  to  ufe  an  attenuating,  than  an  incraffating  Regimen 
of  Diet.  But  becaufe  the  former  neither  affords  much  Nourifh- 
ment,  nor  gives  Force  and  Strength  to  the  Fibres,  we  may 
fafely,  though  with  Moderation,  at  proper  Seafons,  indulge! 
thofe  who  live  by  attenuating  Food  in  the  Ufe  of  Meats  that 
generate  a  thick  and  very  nutritive  Juice,  efpecially  when  they 
find  themfelves  to  want  Nourilhment.  Indeed  fuch  as  are  not 
concerned  in  publick  Offices,  but  can  ufe  much  Exercife,  and 
fleep  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  are  enabled  by  Cuftom  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  the  Ufe  of  Meats  that  yield  a  thick  and  glutinous 
Juice,  and  efpecially  if  after  a  full  Meal  they  have  no  Seri- 
fation  of  a  Weight  or  Tenfion  in  the  Hypochondria.  But  fuch 
as,  through  Age  or  Imbecillity,  cannot  ufe  Exercife  before 
Eating,  muft  wholly  abftain  from  fuch  Food,  as  well  as  they 
who  fpend  their  Lives  in  Sloth  and  Idlenefs  ;  for  Reft  of  the 
Body  is  as  great  an  Enemy  to  Health,  as  moderate  Motion  is  a 
Friend.  v 

After  all,  Meats  of  a  middle  Nature  between  attenuating 
and  incraffating  are  the  beft  and  fitteft  to  be  chofen,  as  keep¬ 
ing  the  Blood  in  a  due  Confiftehce.  Aliments  of  this  Kind  then 
are  moft  accommodated  to  our  Bodies ;  but  fuch  as  generate 
bad  Juice  are  hurtful,  and  always  to  be  avoided.  And  you 
will  find  it  the  beft  Way  to  ftiun  Variety  in  Foods,  and  the  ra¬ 
ther  if  they  are  of  contrary  Natures,  becaufe  they  will  never 
be  brought  to  a  due  Concoction.  Orib.  Med ,  Coll,  ex  Galena 
Lib.  3 .  Cap.  I. 
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Aliments  of  an  attenuating  Nature. 

Aliments  of  an  attenuating  Nature  are  Garlick,  Onions, 
Leeks,  Crcftes,  Muftard,  Pepper,  Alexanders,  Pellitory  of 
Spain,  Origanum,  Nep,  Hyfiop,  Water-Mint,  Penny-Royal, 
Thyme,  Savory,  when  they  are  green  ;  but  dried,  they  become 
medicinal.  And,  generally  fpealcing,  dried  Simples  are  ftronger 
than  the  fame  green  ;  and  what  grows  on  Mountains,  or  in  dry 
Places,  has  more  Virtue  than  what  is  gathered  in  Plains,  or 
in  Gardens.  After  the  fore-mentioned,  follow  in  Order  Rocket, 
Water  Parfnip,  Smallage,  Parfley,  Bafil,  Radifh,  Cabbage, 
Beets,  Carduus,  Eringo,  Nettles,  Fennel,  Coriander,  Rue, 
Dill,  Lovage,  Cummin,  Capers,  the  Fruit  of  the  Turpentine- 
Tree,  the  Seeds  of  Caraway,  of  Anife,  of  wild  Parfley,  of 
Bifhops-  Weed,  of  Heartwort  vulgar,  and  of  Candy,  and  of 
wild  Carrots,  all  odoriferous,  acrid,  and  manifeftly  hot 
Simples.  The  Seeds  of  Rue  and  of  Hemp  vehemently  attenu¬ 
ate,  fo  as  to  become  medicinal.  Of  Corn,  only  Barley  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  this  Clafs,  and,  though  in  an  inferior  Degree, 
wheaten  Loaves  baked  in  an  Oven.  From  the  reft  you  are  to. 
abftain,  unlefs  you  have  a  Mind  now  and  then  to  tafte  fome 
Peafe,  or  Lentils.  But  we  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  attenu¬ 
ating  Aliments  from  Rock-Fifh,  and  Mountain-Birds  ;  for  Ani¬ 
mals  that  live  on  Mountains  are  of  a  hotter  and  drier  Nature, 
and  their  Flefti  leaft  pituitous  and  glutinous.  Therefore  you 
may  eat  Starlings,  Thrulhes,  Blackbirds,  and  Partridges,  with 
Houfe- Sparrows,  and  fuch  fmall  Birds  as  live  about  the  Vine¬ 
yards.  Of  Pigeons,  wild  ones  are  better  than  tame;  and  ob¬ 
serve,  in  general,  that  Animals  which  are  exercifed,  and  live  on 
dry  Food,  and  breath  a  pure  and  free  Air,  are  wholefomer 
than  fuch  as  lie  ftill,  feed  on  humid  Aliment ,  or  are  confined  in 
Coops  and  Stalls.  Of  Rock-Fifh,  you  may  eat  of  the  Rain- 
bow-Fifla,  the  Cock-Fifh,  the  Old  Wife,  and  the  Scare,  and, 
in  fbort,  whatever  is  of  a  foft  and  friable  Flefh.  But  meddle 
not  with  thofe  whole  Flefti  is  hard  and  glutinous.  The  Cod-Fifh 
is  of  a  foft  Flefti,  but  lefs  friable  than  that  of  Rock-Fifh  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  of  the  Mullet  is  friable,  but  not  foft.  There¬ 
fore  let  Softnefs  and  Friability  be  the  two  Properties  by  which 
you  are  to  judge  of  the  Flefti  of  Animals  ;  where  thefe  are  in 
Conjunction,  you  may  eat  to  Satiety  ;  when  both  are  abfent, 
avoid  fuch  Fifti  intirely  ;  if  either  be  wanting,  you  are  to  eat, 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  where  better  is  not  to  be  had,  but  not  to  Sa¬ 
tiety.  Your  Cod-Fifh  then,  and  Whiting  and  Mullet,  and 
other  Sea-Fifh  may  be  eaten,  for  Want  of  Rock-Fifh,  efpe- 
ciallv  with  Muftard,  as  the  Scorpion-Fifh.  There  are  fome 
other  Sorts  of  Fifli  that  are  endued  with  one  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Qualifications,  but,  by  Reafon  of  an  Excefs  in  another 
Property,  are  to  be  refufed.  For  Eels,  and  moft  cartilaginous 
Fifti,  are  of  a  foft,  but,  at  the  fame  Time,  of  a  glutinous  and 
pituitous  Flefti,  and  are  therefore  hurtful  to  fuch  as  have  Need 
of  an  attenuating  Diet.  Of  cartilaginous  Fifties,  only  the 
Cramp  Fiih  and  Turtle  are  allowed,  and  may  be  eaten,  when 
Rock-Fifh  cannot  be  procured  ;  the  Sole  and  Plaice  have  the 
fame  Properties.  As  to  Birds,  I  do  not  forbid  thofe  who  ufe 
Exercife  the  Eating  of  Hens,  Pigeons,  and  Turtle-Doves, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  in  the  Mountains  ;  but  they  muft  not  be 
frefh  killed,  but  the  Day  before  at  leaft,  which  I  would  have 
obferved  of  all  Animals  whofe  Flefh  is  moderately  hard.  Salted 
Fifti  attenuate  and  incide  in  an  extraordinary  Manner  ;  of  thefe, 
chufe  fuch  as  are  naturally  of  a  tender  Flefh,  but  the  cetaceous 
Kind  is  to  be  avoided.  Pork  falted  may  be  fafely  eaten  with 
Moderation.  Of  autumnal  Fruits,  fuch  as  mollify  the  Belly 
can  do  no  Harm  ;  chufe  therefore  foft  Fruits  before  hard,  and 
refufe  fuch  as  ftay  a  long  Time  in  the  Body  ;  but  eat  of  none 
to  Satiety.  Fruits  extraordinary  fharp  or  four  are  contrary 
to  the  Regimen  propofed;  but  the  moft  adapted  to  our  Purpofe 
are  Figs,  Walnuts,  Fiftic  Nuts,  and  bitterifh  Almonds.  O- 
lives  are  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  I  can  neither  commend  nor 
difapprove  of  them.  As  for  fweet  Things,  whether  Meats  or 
Drinks,  none  but  Honey,  I  dare  fay,  generates  an  exquifitely 
thin  Juice.  White  and  thin  Wines  cut  grofs  Humours,  and 
expel  them  by  Urine.  Whey  is  accounted  among  Things  en¬ 
dued  with  an  attenuating  Virtue,  but  Oxymel  is  much  more 
accommodated  to  the  Purpofes  of  an  attenuating  Diet.  Orib. 
Med.  Col.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  2.  ex  Galena. 

Aliments  of  an  incrassating  Nature. 

Things  which  generate  thick  Juices  are  Loaves  baked  under 
the  Embers,  and  fuch  as  are  not  well  made,  what  they  call 
Tragus,  Cakes  made  of  Flour  and  Muft,  and  thofe  they  call 
Itria,  and  whatever  elfe  is  made  of  wheaten  Meal,  without 
Ferment,  or  Leaven,  particularly  Cakes  made  in  a  coftly  and 
artful  Manner  of  the  fame.  Befides  thefe,  Simila  and  Alica 
breed  Plenty  of  a  thick  Juice,  but  Amylum  moderately.  Kid¬ 
ney-Beans  are  of  a  thick  Juice,  and  fo  are  Lupines,  and  the 
inner  Subftance  of  Lentils,  the  Seeds  of  Sefamum  and  of 
Hedge-Muftard,  Fifties  which  are  called  foft,  fuch  as  the  Kinds 
of  Cuttle-Fifh,  the  Polypus,  and  the  cetaceous  Kind.  The 
following  are  of  an  extraordinary  thick  Juice  :  Oifters,  Whelks, 
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the  Purple  Fifh,  Efcallops,  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Cockles,  Na- 
kers,  and,  in  one  Word,  all  that  are  covered  with  a  Shell. 
'Fo  thefe  we  may  add  Eels,  Snails,  Deer,  and  Goat  ;  Beef; 
Pork,  Hare,  Liver,  Kidnies,  Tefticles,  Brain,  fpinal  Marrow, 
Udder,  Tongue,  Glands,  this  laft  moderately ;  Milk  too  much 
boiled,  all  Cbeefe,  but  leaft  when  new,  or  made  of  four  Milk, 
four  Milk  boiled  over  the  Fire,  Eggs  boiled  to  a  perfect  Con¬ 
cretion,  and  more  fo  when  roafted,  but  moft  of  all  when  they 
are  fried  in  a  Pancake  ;  Dates,  Chefnuts,  Acorns,  Bulbi,  Tur, 
neps,  Muftirooms,  the  Root  of  Arum,  Truffles,  Pine-Nuts, 
Figs  not  full  ripe,  the  Pulp  of  a  Citron,  Cucumbers  too 
freely  eaten,  unripe  Apples.  Of  Wines,  the  fweet  generate  a 
thick  Blood,  efpecially  what  they  call  Defrutum  ;  and  fo  does 
Muft,  and  thick  and  black  Wines.  Oribaf.  Med.  Col.  Lib.  3. 
Cap.  3.  ex  Galena. 

Aliments  of  a  middle  Kind. 

Meats  of  a  middle  Nature  between  Attenuating  and  Incraf- 
fating  are,  Bread  well  made,  Hens,  Dunghil  Cocks,  Pheafants, 
Partridges,  Pigeons,  Heath-Cocks,  Turtle-Doves,  Thrufhes, 
Blackbirds,  and  all  fmall  Birds,  Fifh  that  live  about  the  Rocks, 
near  the  Shore,  or  in  the  Shallows  of  the  Sea,  as  Sea-Gudgeons, 
Lampreys,  Soles;  in  a  Word,  all  fuch  as  do  not  tafte  fiimy, 
nor  have  a  rank  Savour  ;  ripe  Figs,  and  among  Greens  that 
grow  wild,  Seris,  which  is  a  common  Name  to  feveral  Species, 
for  which  the  Attics  have  diftineft  Appellations,  as  Lettuce, 
Gum  Succory,  Chervil,  and  others  innumerable.  To  this 
Clafs  of  Meats  belong  alfo  wild  Sparrowgrafs,  with  the  tender 
Shoots  of  the  Dwarf- Laurel  and  Bryony.  And  alfo  Wines  of 
a  yellow  Colour,  fweet,  and  pellucid,  as  thofe  of  Chios,  Lefbos, 
Falernum,  and  the  Mountain-Wine  of  Tmolus;  for  all  thefe 
generate  a  laudable  and  moderately  thick  Blood.  Idem ,  Cap.  4. 

Aliments  which  generate  a  viscid  Juice. 

Foods  generating  a  vifeid  Juice  are,  Wheat  that  is  ponde¬ 
rous,  denfe,  and  yellow  in  its  inner  Subftance  ;  but  the  light, 
thin,  and  of  a  white  Subftance,  has  lefs  of  this  Property.  Simila 
alfo  and  Alica  are  very  vifeid  Food,  as  likewife  Tendons,  and 
the  nervous  Extremities  of  Mufcles,  the  Parts  about  the  Lips, 
the  Tongue,  all  Swine’s  Flefti,  and  Lamb,  the  Seed  of  Sefa¬ 
mum,  Bulbi,  and  fat  Dates.  Idem,  Cap.  5. 

Aliments  generating  crude  Humours. 

Green  Dates  fo  fill  the  Body  with  crude  Humours,  as  to 
caufe  a  Shivering  in  thofe  who  eat  them,  which  is  difficult  to 
remove.  Turneps  too  freely  eaten  ;  teftaceous  Animals  of  the 
Water,  who  have  hard  Flefti,  and  have  loft  all  their  fait  Li¬ 
quor  by  too  much  Boiling  ;  thofe  you  call  foft,  as  the  Polypus, 
and  Cuttle-Fifti,  and  the  like,  with  the  cetaceous  Kind  ;  the 
Ventricle,  Inteftines,  and  Uterus  of  Quadrupeds  ;  hard  Glan¬ 
dules  boiled,  four  Milk,  Cheefe,  Bread  fried  in  a  Pan,  Lupines, 
Grapes  that  burden  the  Stomach  ;  all  thefe  Foods  generate  a 
crude  Juice,  and  fill  the  Body  with  raw  Humours.  Idem, 
Cap.  6. 

Aliments  generating  cold  Humours.' 

They  who  feed  on  Cucumbers  to  a  Satiety  muft  of  Necefli- 
ty,  and  by  Order  of  Nature,  fill  their  Bodies  with  eold  Juices, 
which  are  not  eafily  converted  into  good  Blood.  The  like 
are  generated  by  the  Bellies,  Inteftines,  and  Uterus  of  Qua¬ 
drupeds,  by  four  Milk,  Mufhrooms,  unripe  Apples,  and  Bulbi. 
Idem,  Cap.  7, 

Aliments  generating  Phlegm. 

Phlegm,  or  a  merely  pituitous  Juice,  are  generated  by  the 
nervous  Parts  of  Animals,  Glandules,  boiled  Lamb,  the  Mufti- 
rooms  called  Amanita,  teftaceous  Fifh  whofe  Flefh  is  foft,  un¬ 
ripe  Apples.  Idem,  Cap.  8. 

Aliments  generating  a  melancholy  Juice. 

Beef,  and  Goat’s  Flefh,  but  efpecially  that  of  a  He-goat,  and 
Bull’s  Beef,  generate  a  melancholy  Juice  ;  much  more  the 
Flefh  of  Afles,  Camels,  Foxes,  Dogs,  Hares,  Wild  Boars, 
the  Flefh  of  terreftrial  Animals  falted,  and  their  Milts.  Of 
Sea-fifh,  the  Tunny,  the  Whale,  the  Sea-calf,  the  Sea-dog,  and 
all  the  cetaceous  Kind,  produce  the  like  Humour.  To  thefe 
we  may  add  Snails,  Cabbage,  Buds  of  Trees  pickled,  as  thofe 
of  the  Lentifk,  Turpentine-tree,  Bramble,  and  Dog-rofe.  The 
Pulp  of  an  Artichoke  and  Lentils  are  very  melancholy  Food. 
Of  the  fame  Quality  are  Bread  made  with  Bran,  and  fuch  as  is 
made  of  Typha,  and  other  Qoarfe  and  bad  Sort  of  Grain  ;  fo 
are  green  Wheat,  Aphace,  Viciae  [Kinds  of  Vetches]  and  thick 
and  black  Wines.  Idem,  Cap.  9. 

Aliments  generating  a  bilious  Juice. 

The  Juice  of  the  Artichoke  is  bitter,  and  rarefies  the  Bile  > 
it  is  belt  therefore  to  eat  the  Artichoke  boiled.  Honey  alfo  ca- 
fily  changes  into  Bile  in  hot  Bodies;  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe 

with 
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*Kth  all  fweet  Wines,  and  fweet  Food,  which  fupply  Matter 
for  the  Generation  of  Bile.  Idem *  Cap.  10. 

Aliments  generating  art  excrementitious  Juice. 

Wood- Pigeons,  Geefe,  except  their  Wings,  all  Vifcera, 
fpinal  Marrow,  Brain*  Birds  that  live  near  Marfhes,  Pools, 
and  Lowlands,  Chiches,  green  Beans,  Egyptian  Beans,  Pigs 
juft  farrowed,  and  the  Young  of  all  Animals  newly  fallen  from 
their  Dams  ;  Animals  that  lie  at  Reft  ;  Fifh  that  live  in  Rivers 
and  ftanding  Lakes,  and  delight  in  Mud,  and  all  Sea-fifh  of  the 
cetaceous  Kind,  generate  all  of  them  a  foul  and  excrementitious 
Juice.  Idem,  Cap.  il. 

Aliments  void  of  Excrements. 

The  Necks,  Tails,  and  Wings  of  Birds,  the  Flefh  of  wild 
Quadrupeds,  and  fuch  as  ufe  dry  Places,  are  void  of  excremen- 
titious  Matter.  Idem ,  Cap.  12. 

Aliments  full  of  Nutriment. 

The  Flefh  of  Swine,  bred  up  and  fatted  by  Hand,  nourifhes 
above  all  other  Eatables.  The  Brairts  of  Oxen,  their  Tefticles, 
Heart,  fpinal  and  other  Marrow,  the  Wings  of  Geefe,  and 
more  the  Wdngs  of  Hens,  the  Bellies  of  all  Birds,  Snails,  efpe- 
cially  after  two  or  three  Boilings  ;  all  thefe  afford  abundant 
Nutriment.  Of  teftaceous  Fifh  thofe  whofe  Flefh  is  hard,  as 
Cockles,  the  Purple  Fifh,  Whelks,  and  others  of  the  like  Sort; 
alfo  the  Kinds  of  Lobfters,  Cray-fifh,  Crabs,  Shrimps,  and  fuch 
like,  with  thofe  called  foft,  as  Polypufes,  the  Kinds  of  Cuttle- 
fifh,  and  the  like,  nourifh  much ;  of  the  cartilaginous  Kind, 
the  Cramp-fifh,  and  the  Weafs,  or  Old  Wife,  nourifh  mode¬ 
rately  ;  the  Thornback,  Maid,  and  Skate,  more  than  thefe, 
and  the  Mullet  and  Sea-gudgeon  lefs.  Milk  that  is  thickeft 
nourifhes  more  than  the  thinner.  Of  Bread  made  of  Siligo 
or  Simula*  the  former  nourifhes  moft,  and  next  to  thefe  what 
is  mixed  with  Bran.  Boiled  Wheat,  Simila,  Alica,  Beans, 
generate  Flefh  not  firm  and  clofe,  but  of  a  lax  Texture.  Chi¬ 
ches  and  Kidney-beans  nourifh  more  than  Beans,  and  Ochri 
than  Fenugreek.  Kidney-beans  nourifh  as  much  as  Peafe, 
Lupines,  Chefnuts,  Lentils,  fweet  Dates,  rich  and  fweet  Grapes, 
Acorns,  a  Sort  of  Turneps,  called  Navews ,  and  Bulbi,  are  all 
very  nourifhing,  efpecially  after  two  Boilings.  Honey  clarified 
is  proper  not  only  for  Nourifhment,  but  for  the  D:ftribution  of 
the  fame  ;  and  fo  is  Hydromel  well  boiled.  All  Wines  nourifh 
in  Proportion  to  their  Thickneft  ;  therefore  red  and  thick 
Wines  are  beft  qualified  to  breed  Blood  j  next  to  thefe  are  the 
Black,  Sweet,  and  Thick,  where  thefe  Properties  unite  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  after  them  the  Red,  Thick,  and  Aftringent  at  once. 
Wine  that  is  white,  thick,  and  auftere,  is  left  nourifhing  ;  and 
Wine  that  is  both  white  and  thin,  leaft  of  all.  In  fhort,  all 
Foods  of  a  thick  Juice,  if  they  are  well  concodted,  afford  much 
Nourifhment.  Idem,  Cap.  13. 

Aliments  which  yield  little  Nutriment. 

The  extreme  Parts  of  Animals  nourifh  little ;  which  Pro¬ 
perty  belongs  alfo  to  the  Uterus,  Belly,  Inteftines,  Tail,  Ears, 
Feet,  and  Suet.  Birds  nourifh  left  than  terreftrial  Animals ; 
the  Flefh  of  old  Animals  nourifhes  left  than  while  they  are 
growing.  The  Aliment  that  Fifties  afford,  breeds  a  thinner 
Blood,  as  not  being  in  a  fufficient  Quantity,  and  foon  digefted. 
Of  teftaceous  Fifh,  fuch  as  have  foft  Flefh,  as  Oifters,  nourifh  , 
little.  Barley- bread,  howfoever  made,  nourifhes  left  than  any 
other;  fo  does  the  Polenta  that  is  made  of  it.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  Bread  mixed  with  Bran,  or  any  other  coarfe  Ingre¬ 
dient,  arid  of  Loti,  Amylum,  Maza  made  of  Barley,  Polenta, 
Oats,  Millet,  but  efpecially  Panic,  Rice,  green  Beans,  Poppy- 
feed,  Linfeed,  Clary,  Hips,  Juniper- berries.  Myrtle-berries,  Al¬ 
monds,  Piftaches,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Olives, efpecially  ripe, 
Hafle-nuts,  but  efpecially  the  largeft  Sort  of  Walnuts,  Jujubes, 
the  Fruit  of  the  Cornel-tree,  Blackberries,  the  Fruit  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry-tree,  Zizypha  (a  Sort  of  Jujubes)  common  Walnuts,  Win¬ 
ter-cherries,  Capers,  efpecially  pickled  with  Salt,  Cabbage,  Beets, 
Docks,  fharp-pointed  Docks,  Purflane,  Night-fhade,  Radifhes, 
Turneps,  Muftard,  Creffes,  Pellitory  of  Spain,  all  young  Shoots 
of  Plants,  Parfneps,  Carrots,  Carraway  Root.  Onions,  Garlick, 
Leeks,  Vine-leeks,  eaten  raw,  afford  no  Nourifhment,  and 
very  little  after  two  or  three  Boilings.  Pomegranates  nourifh 
little ;  as  for  Pears,  efpecially  the  larger  Kinds,  I  have  little  to 
fay  of  them.  Gourds  afford  fome  Nutriment,  as  do  dried  Rai* 
fins,  which  are  auftere  and  not  fat. 

Of  a  middle  Kind  between  Foods  that  nourifh  much  and 
thofe  which  nourifh  little,  are  Kidney-beans,  Birds-peafe,  wild 
Vetches,  Chiches,  and  Figs,  which  laft  give  but  a  fmall  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Nourifhment,  and  contrary  to  that  of  other  autumnal 
Fruits,  for  they  generate  a  lax  Kind  of  Flefh,  as  well  as  Grapes. 
All  Eatables  that  are  endued,  in  an  eminent  Meafure,  with  fome 
medicinal  Quality,  which  they  lofe  in  Roafting,  Boiling,  or 
any  other  Way  of  Dreffing,  afford  but  a  fmall  Pittance  of  Nu- 
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trimerit  to  the  Body,  after  they  are  thus  prepared,  and  noli? 
before.  Idem ,  Cap.  14. 

Aliments  of  cood  Juice. 

Among  the  vaft  Variety  of  Things  we  feed  on,  there  is  fcarce 
any  of  better  Juice  than  Milk.  The  beft  Milk  is  what  is  juft 
drawn  from  found  Animals.  Poached  Eggs  are  a  Meat  of  good 
Juice.  The  beft  are  thofe  of  Hens  and  Pheafants,  and  the 
worft  are  thofe  of  Geefe  and  Oftriches.  Birds  and  Fifties  are 
almoft  all  of  them  reckoned  to  be  of  good  Juice,  except  fuch 
as  live  in  and  about  Marfhes,  and  Pools,  and  muddy  Streams, 
efpecially  if  the  Water  comes  through  fome  City,  where  it 
receives  all  the  Filth  of  Baths,  Kitchens,  and  common  Sewers, 
or  runs  by  fome  Fuller’s  Yard,  whence  it  comes  impregnated 
with  the  Wafhings  and  Scourings  of  dyed  Cloaths.  It  is  fafeft 
therefore  to  eat  Fifh  that  come  from  the  Sea,  where  there  is  no 
Mixture  of  frefh  Water.  Such  are  Fifti  that  live  in  the  Sea,  and 
about  Rocks,  for  in  Goodnefs  of  Juice,  as  well  as  Delicioufnefs  of 
Tafte,  they  far  exceed  the  reft.  As  for  fuch  as  ufe  both  Waters, 
as  the  Pollard,  the  Sea- wolf,  the  Cod,  the  Sea- gudgeon,  Lam¬ 
preys,  Crabs,  and  Eels,  you  are  firft  to  inquire  where  they  were 
caught,  and  then  to  judge  of  them  by  their  Tafte  and  Smell.  Fifh 
that  live  in  impure  Waters,  though  fatter  than  others,  are  ill 
tafted,  and  {linking,  and  mucous,  whence  they  foon  putrefy. 
And  you  may  eafily  know  by  your  Senfes,  that  Fifh  are  better 
or  worfe  according  to  their  Aliment.  For  Inftance,  the  worft 
of  all  Mullets  are  fuch  as  have  fed  upon  Crabs  ;  the  Flefh  of 
others  is  hard  indeed,  but  of  no  ill  Juice.  The  Black-cap* 
Turbot,  Bream,  Sole,  Plaice,  and  Sea-lizard  are  of  a  middle 
Nature  between  fuch  as  have  tender  and  fuch  as  have  hard 
Flefh,  and  they  afford  very  good  Aliment  to  thofe  who  ufe  no 
Exercife,  or  are  of  a  weak  Conftitution  ;  but  for  found  and 
healthy  Bodies,  foft  and  friable  Aliment  is  moft  proper,  and 
generates  the  beft  of  all  Juices.  Quadruped  Animals,  if  well 
digefted,  create  very  good  Blood,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  good 
Juice,  as  the  Swine  in  particular  ;a  for  Pork,  both  for  Savour 
and  Concoition,  is  a  moft  excellent  Kind  of  Flefh.  The 
beft  is  of  a  middle-aged  Hog,  for  after  that  Time  the  older  the 
worfe  he  grows  ;  arid  the  Flefh  of  newly  farrowed  Pigs  is  too 
humid,  and  generates  Phlegm  in  Abundance.  The  Dug  is  of 
geiod  Juice.  The  Liver,  the  Parts  about  the  Lips,  the  Grille 
of  the  Ears  and  Snout,  and  the  other  Extremities,  the  Intef- 
tines,  the  Uterus,  and  the  Tail,  are  not  of  fo  good  a  Juice  as 
the  reft.  The  Glandules  are  next  to  the  Flefh  in  Point  of 
Nourifhment.  The  Heart  is  of  no  bad  Juice,  the  Feet  are 
better  than  the  Ears  and  Snout  ;  for  a  Cartilage  of  perfect 
Animals  can  never  be  conco&ed,  but  while  it  is  in  Growth, 
provided  it  be  well  broken  and  chewed  in  the  Mouth,  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  Conco&ion.  In  proportion  as  the  Flefh  of  other  Qua¬ 
drupeds  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Swine',  their  extreme  Parts  are 
to  be  accounted  inferior  to  thofe  of  that  Animal.  The  Brain 
of  winged  Animals  far  exceeds  that  of  Quadrupeds.  The  Flefh 
of  wild  Animals  is  of  better  Juice  than  that  of  tame.  Bread 
pure  and  well  made  is  of  good  Juice  ;  Alica,  Ptifan  well  boil¬ 
ed,  Beans,  and  Chefnuts  are  of  no  ill  Juice.  Ripe  Figs,  ripe 
Grapes  hung  up,  are  not  to  be  condemned.  Dried  Figs,  fpee- 
dily  diftributed,  are  of  good  Juice,  but  retained  long  in  the 
Stomach  turn  to  bad  Juice,  and  generate  Lice.  Eaten  with 
Walnuts  they  are  a  very  good  Kind  of  Food  ;  but  .Figs* 
whether  green  or  dried,  eaten  with  any  Thing  befides  Wal¬ 
nuts,  are  hard  of  Digeftion.  Among  Greens,  Lettuce  breeds 
good  Blood,  next  to  that  is.  Endive.  Fragrant  Wines  are  of 
good  Juice  ;  the  beft  are  thofe  of  Falernum,  efpecially  the  fweet 
Sorts,  thofe  of  Chios,  and  the  fweet  yellow  Mountain  Wine 
ofTmolu9.  Ibidem,  Cap.  15. 

Aliments  of  Had  JIjice. 

All  Aliments  of  bad  Juice  are  riot  of  the  fame  Kind,  for  one 
Sort  is  cold  and  phlegmatic,  another  hot  and  bilious,  and  a 
third  atrabilious.  My  Advice  is  to  abftain  from  all  Meats  qf 
bad  Juice,  however  eafily  conco&ed  in  fome  Stomachs.  For 
the  bad  Juice  they  generate  is  collected,  and  lies  hid  a  long 
Time  in  the  Veins,  and,  upon  the  leaft  Occafion  of  Putrefac¬ 
tion,  gives  Rife  to  malignant  Fevers. 

Meats  of  bad  Juice  are  Mutton  and  Goats  Flefh*  becaufe  of 
their  Acrimony.  The  Flefh  of  He-goats  is  worft,  next  that  of 
Rams,  and  next  to  this  is  Bull’s  Beef.  Of  all  Kinds  the  Flefh 
of  the  caftrated  is  the  beft,  and  that  of  old  Animals  the  worft. 
Hare  generates  a  thick  Kind  of  Blood,  but  is  however  to  be 
preferred  to  Beef,  or  Mutton,  or  Venifon,  which  is  of  as  bad 
a  Juice  as  either  of  the  foregoing.  The  Kidnies  and  Tefticles 
of  old  Animals,  except  the  Tefticles  of  old  Cocks,  are  of  bad 
Juice.  The  Brain,  fpinal  Marrow,  Heart,  Milt  (though  Hog’s 
Milt  leaft)  all  Vifcera,  fried  Eggs,  old  Cheefe,  Mufhrooms, 
and  Fungufes,  called  Amanita,  are  of  bad  Juice  ;  and  the  fafeft 
Way  is  to  avoid  all  other  Sorts  of  Mufhrooms.  Fenugreek, 
Lentils,  Tipha,  [a  Grain  much  like  Rye]  Oats,  and  Bread 
made  of  them,  are  of  no  good  Juice.  Olyra  is  as  much  in- 
X  x  x  fcrior 


Swines  Flefh  may  be  agreeable  to  fome  Appetites,  and  does  tot  feem  difficult  to  digeft,  but  it  certainly  fupplies  an  exceffive  bad 
rifliment. 
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ferior  to  Wheat,  as  it  exceeds  Tipha  and  Oats.  Panic,  Millet, 
and  other  like  Grain,  contain  no  good  Juice.  Ot  Filh, r  t-je 
Weaver,  Gurnard,  Hound- fifti,  Scorpion- fifti,  Banftickle,  Mul¬ 
lets,  Ruffs,  and  all  of  the  cetaceous  Kind,  are  of  bad  Juice.  All 
Summer- Fruits  are  of  bad  Juice,  but  Figs  lefs  than  others.  But 
dried  Figs,  if  too  freely  eaten,  breed  no  very  good  Plood,  as 
appears  from  the  Plenty  of  Lice  which  is  the  ufual  Confluence. 
Unripe  Apples  and  Pears,  and  the  Fruit  of  the  T  urpentine-tree 
are  of  bad  Juice  ;  and  fo  are  Artichokes,  efpecially  when  they 
are  hard,  with  Cucumbers,  Pompions,  and  Melons,  but  thefe 
laft  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  reft.  The  Gourd  is  better  than  a 
of  them,  though  this  too,  if  it  happens  to  corrupt  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  yields  Abundance  of  bad  Juice.  Of  Greens  there  is 
none  of  a  good  Juice  ;  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Mallows  are  a 
Mean  between  Good  and  Bad  ;  next  to  thefe  are  white  Orache, 
Purflain,  Beets,  and  Dock.  The  Roots  of  Gardeners  Ware, 
fuch  as  have  an  acrid  Tafte,  as  Onions,  Leeks,  Garlick,  Ra- 
difties,  and  Carrots,  are  of  a  bad  Juice  ;  of  a  middle  Kind  are 
the  Roots  of  Cuckow-pint,  Turneps  called  Navews,  and  the  Roots 

of  Carraway.  Bafil  is  very  bad  Juice,  as  well  as  raw  Turneps, 

Cabbage,  and  Bulbi,  not  well  boiled ;  Leeks, Onions,  Garlick,  and 
Vine- leeks,  after  two  Boilings,  lofe  their  bad  Quality.  But  all 
Greens  that  are  called  Wild, are  of  very  bad  Juice,  as  wild  Lettuce, 
Gum-fuccory,  Shepherd’s  Needle,  Chervil,  Seris,  and  wild  Suc¬ 
cory.  Thick,  foetid,  and  auftere  Wines,  fuch  as  is  imported  from 
Bithynia,  in  large  Veffels,  and  at  a  low  Rate,  are  of  bad  Juice  ; 
for  what  comes  in  fmaller  Veftels  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but 
a  Mean  between  both.  Ibidem ,  Cap.  16. 

Aliments  of  easy  Concoction. 

Food  of  eafy  Conco&ion  are,  Bread  made  as  it  ought  to  be, 
all  Rock-fifh,  the  Sea-gudgeon,  the  Cramp-filh,  and  the  Turtle. 
All  Kinds  of  Birds  are  eafier  of  Digeftion  than  Quadrupeds,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  Partridge,  Wood-cock,  Pigeons,  Hens,  Dung-hill 
Cocks,  Pheafants.  The  Wings  of  Geefe  are  eafy  to  be  con- 
co&ed,  but  thofe  of  Hens  are  eafier  ;  and,  inlhort,  the  Wings 
of  thofe  that  are  young  and  well  fed,  are  of  excellent  Concoc¬ 
tion,  but  very  bad  if  lean  and  old.  Such  as  are  fed  on  Wney, 
the  Livers  of  Geefe,  and  others  fattened  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  with  the  Tefticles  of  Dung-hill  Cocks,  are  very  eafy  to 
be  digefted  ;  fo  is  Pork.  Veal  is  eafier  of  Concoaion  than 
Beef,  and  Kid  than  Goat,  and  the  Flefti  of  growing  than  of 
declining  Creatures.  Animals  that  live  in  dry  Places,  are  ea¬ 
fier  to  be  concoaed  than  fuch  as  live  in  moift,  and  Walnuts 
than  Hafle-nuts  ;  Bulbi,  after  two  Boilings,  are  eafily  digefted, 
as  well  as  poached  and  forbile  Eggs,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and 
Mallows,  and  boiled  Gourd  too,  when  it  is  not  corrupted  in 
the  Stomach.  Sweet  Wine  is  more  eafily  concoaed  than  four  ; 
and  in  general  of  Things,  equally  wholefome,  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  paffes  beft  off  the  Stomach.  Ibidem ,  Cap.  17. 

*  Aliments  of  difficult  Concoction. 

Goats  Flefti,  Beef,  and  Venifon,  are  hard  of  Concoaion  ; 
but  the  hardeft  is  the  Flefti  of  a  He-goat,  the  next  that  of  a 
Ram,  and  Bull’s  Beef  takes  the  third  Place.  The  Flefti  of 
old  Animals,  particularly  Swine,  is  fibrous  and  dry,  and  there¬ 
fore  exceeding  hard  to  digeft.  7.  he  Ventricle,  Inteftines,  Ute¬ 
rus,  Heart,  Tefticles  of  adult  Animals,  and  Geefe,  except  their 
Wings,  are  difficult  of  Concoaion.  The  Flefti  of  Wood- 
pigeons,  Starlings,  Blackbirds,  and  frnall  Birds  is  hard,  that  of 
Ducks  and  Turtle-doves  is  harder,  but  that  of  Peacocks  and  Bu- 
ftards  hardeft  of  all.  The  Gizzards  of  all  Birds  are  hard  of  Dige¬ 
ftion  ;  and  they  therefore  who  eat  the  Gizzard  of  an  Oftrich,  or 
of  a  Cormorant,  as  imagining  it  will  {Lengthen  their  digef- 
tive  Faculty,  impofeupon  themfelves,  for  neither  is  fuch  Meat 
digefted  without  much  Difficulty,  nor  has  it  the  leaft  medici¬ 
nal  Tendency  towards  that  End  they  propofe  from  it.  Snails 
are  hard  of  Digeftion,  and  fo  is  four  Milk,  efpecially  to  a  cold 
Stomach.  Old  Cheefe  has  the  fame  Quality  ;  but  what  is 
new,  or  made  of  four  Milk,  is  accounted  better.  Fhe  Flefti 
of  the  Purple-fifh,  Whelks,  and  other  teftaceous  Kinds,  whofe 
Subftance  is  hard,  are  difficult  of  Concoction.  Alfo  the  Kinds  of 
Lobfters,  and  Crabs,  and  others  of  that  Kind,  Polypufes,  the 
Kinds  of  Cuttle- fifh,  and  all  thofe  of  foft  Flefti,  Thornbacks, 
Maids,  Skates,  Weaver,  Gurnard,  Hound-fifti,  Scorpion- fifti, 
Banftickles,  Mullets,  Ruffs,  Stock-fifti,  Congers,  Sea-eagle, 
Eggs  roafted,  boiled,  fried;  boiled  Wheat,  Tragus,  coarfe 
Meal  (which  is  harder  of  Conception  than  Polenta)  Tipha, 
Oats,  Bread  made  of  them,  Beans,  Peafe,  Kidney-beans,  frnall 
Chiches,  Chiches,  Rice,  Lupines,  Panic,  Millet,  and  fuch  like. 
Lentils,  Colts-foot,  Sefamum,  Hedge  Muftard,  Chefnuts,  Acorns, 
Apples,  Pears,  Figs,  unripe  Services,  acid  and  auftere  Grapes, 
all  Dates,  Carobs,  Citrons  (the  outer  Rind  of  which,  taken 
medicinally,  helps  ConcoCtion,  as  do  moft  Acrids)  Bafil,  Tur- 
neps,  and  Bulbi,  too  raw,  Parfnep,  Carrot,  Carraway-root,  all 
Roots  of  Greens,  and  Greens  themfelves,  except  Lettuce  and 
Endive,  as  well  as  all  the  foregoing,  belong  to  the  lame  Clafs. 
Ibidem ,  Cap.  18. 
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Aliments  agreeable  and  corroborative  to  the 

Stomach. 

Things  grateful  to  the  Stomach  are,  auftere  Dates,  Quinces, 
Olives  pickled  with  Salt  (but  the  beft  are  thofe  prepared  with 
Vinegar)  auftere  Raifins,  Grapes  preferved.  Walnuts  more 
than  ^Hafle-nuts,  and  efpecially  if  eaten  with  dried  Figs.  AH 
pricklv  Things  are  moderately  grateful  to  the  Stomach.  Of 
this  Kind  are  Carduus,  the  Diftaff-Thiftle,  St.  Mary’s  Thiftle, 
the  Teafel,  the  Tragacanth,  the  Artichoke,  the  Root  of  Skir- 
ret  boiled’  Chervil,  and  Venus’s  Comb,  which  raw  or  boiled 
is  wonderfully  grateful  to  the  Stomach  ;  it  will  not  bear  much 
Boiling,  Add  to  thefe  Muftard,  Radilh,  Turneps,  Creffes, 
Pellitory  of  Spain,  Afparagus,  Butchers- broom,  the  Dwarf- 
laurel,  Barberry-fhrub,  and  Bryony.  'Fhe  Bulbi  and  Capers, 
pickled  with  Salt,  excite  an  Appetite  ;  the  outer  Rind  of  a 
Citron,  taken  medicinally,  corroborates  the  Stomachy  Auftere 
Wine,  efpecially  warm,  is  good  for  an  hot  Intemperies  of  the 
Stomach.  Of  medicinal  Things,  Wormwood  and  Aloes  cor¬ 
roborate  the  fame  Part.  lb.  C.  19.  ' 

Aliments  disagreeable  to  the  Stomach. 

Juniper-berries  are  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  and  much  more 
the  Fruit  of  the  Cedar,  Flower-gentle,  and  the  Seed  of  the  Vi- 
tex.  Beets  are  fo  difagreeable  to  the  Stomach,  that  the  plentiful 
Eating  of  them  caufes  a  gnawing  Pain  in  that  Part.  Add  Dock, 
Bafil,  Turnep  too  raw,  Blites,  white  Orache,  except  it  be  eaten 
with’  Oil,  Vinegar,  and  Garum.  Fenugreek  and  Sefamum 
fubvert  the  Stomach.  Milk  turns  acid  in  cold  Stomachs,  and 
nidorous  in  hot ;  hence  it  is  juftly  forbidden  in  Fevers.  Milk 
drank  with  Honey  excites  Vomiting.  Pompions  not  well  con¬ 
coaed  ufually  bring  on  bilious  Diforders.  They  are  proper  to 
provoke  Vomiting,  before  they  are  corrupted,  for  if  a  Perfon 
feeds  plentifully  on  them,  and  takes  no  Aliment  of  a  good  Juice 
afterwards,  they  will  be  fure  to  give  him  a  Vomit;  the  fame 
Property  belongs  to  Melons.  All  Brains,  and  Marrow  of  Bone$ 
are  ungrateful  to  the  Stomach,  and  create  Naufeas.  Black  and 
auftere^  as  well  as  thick  and  new  Wines,  eafily  turn  acid,  and 
excite  Vomiting.  Of  medicinal  Things  Southernwood,  Sea- 
wormwood,  and  Aphronitrum,  are  dilagreeable  to  the  Stomach* 
Ibidem ,  Cap.  20. 

Aliments  hurtful  to  the  Head. 

Things  noxious  to  the  Head  are  Mulberries,  Blackberries, 
the  Fruit  of  the  Strawberry-tree,  of  the  Cedar,  Hemp  feed,  the 
Root  of  Spignel,  all  Sorts  of  Dates,  Rocket,  Fenugreek,  and 
the  Seed  of  the  Vitex.  Wine  that  is  yellow  and  auftere  hurts 
the  Head,  and  affeCts  the  Mind,  more  than  what  is  black  and 
auftere.  Fragrant  Wine  alfo  flies  to  the  Head,  but  this  Wine 
caufes  no  Pain  in  the  Head,  nor  {Emulates  the  Nerves  ;  and 
what  they  call  ohiyotpoi&b  even  eafeth  the  Pain  of  the  Head, 
which  is  caufed  by  the  Juices  in  the  Stomach.  Milk  is  not- 
proper  for  the  Head,  unlefs  it  be  a  very  firm  one.  Vv  ater  in 
which  Grapes  have  been  foaked  caufes  Head-ach.  Id.  C.  21. 

Aliments  which  caufe  no  Inflations. 

Peafe,  Kidney-beans,  Cummin,  the  Root  and  Seed  of  Lovage, 
the  Seed  of  the  Vitex,  and  the  Fruit  of  Hemp,  caufe  no  Infla¬ 
tions.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  what  would  unprepared  caufe 
Inflations.  Beans  boiled  or  ftewed,  Bulbi  much  or  twice  boiled, 
and  eaten  with  Oil,  Garum,  and  Vinegar.  Clarified  Honey, 
and  Oxymel  difeufs  Inflations.  Barley  Bread,  however  made, 
is  inoffenfive  in  this  RefpeCt.  Of  a  middle  Nature  between 
Aliments  which  caflfe  Inflations,  and  fuch  as  caufe  none,  are 
Kidney-beans  with  fome  Sorts  of  frnall  Peafe  and  Chiches.  Id. 
Cap.  22. 

Aliments  which  caufe  Inflations. 

Chiches,  Lupines,  Kidney-beans,  Panic,  Ochri,  Millet, and  the  , 

like,  inflate.  Beans  hulled  are  more  apt  to  caufe  Inflations  when 
cooked  by  themfelves  than  otherwife.  Maza  made  of  Polenta 
generates  Flatuofities ;  but  if  it  be  well  beaten  and  worked  up,  it 
moves  the  Belly,  efpecially  if  fome  Honey  be  mixed  with  it. 
Malt  Liquor  and  all  Juices  caufe  Inflations,  efpecially  the  Cyre- 
nean,  that  of  Satyrion,  with  the  Juice  and  Root  of  Silphium. 
Figs  caufe  a  fhort  Inflation,  becaufe  they  foon  pafs  through » 
but  when  thoroughly  ripe,  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  do  any 
Harm,  no  more  than  dried  Figs.  Green  Dates  have  much  the 
fame  EffeCt  as  Figs,  or  raw  Turneps.  Milk  foon  breeds  Flatuo¬ 
fities  in  the  Stomach,  as  well  as  raw  Bulbi,  or  Honey  not  well 
purged.  Sweet  Wines  caufe  long  Flatuofities  ;  but  fuch  as  are 
both  fweet  and  auftere,  and  are  neither  diftributed  or  digefted, 
but  remain  a  long  Time  in  the  upper  Belly,  there  generate  In¬ 
flations;  Muftum  alfo  is  a  very  flatuous  Liquor.  ld.C.  23. 

Aliments  of  a  detersive,  incisive,  and  aperi¬ 
tive  Quality. 

Detergents  are  Ptifan,  Fenugreek,  Melon,  Pompion,  fweet 
Raifins,  Beans,  Chiches,  eipecially  the  black  Kind,  which  i* 
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alfo  an  excellent  Lithontriptic.  Capers  are  of  pretty  fine  Parts, 
but  pickled  in  Salt,  they  become  a  good  Deterfive,  and  cleanfe 
the  Stomach  of  Phlegm,  and  open  Obftrucfions  of  the  Liver 
and  Spleen  ;  for  which  Purpofes  they  are  to  be  taken  in  Oxy- 
mel.  Vinegar,  or  Oil,  before  any  other  Food.  The  Juice  of 
Beets  lias  an  abfterfive  Faculty,  and  frees  the  Liver  from  Ob- 
ftrudfions,  and  efpecially  when  eaten  with  Vinegar  and  Muftard. 
Docks  too  and  Nettles  belong  to  this  Clafs,  with  the  Roots  of 
Wake-Robin  and  Afphodel,  which  are  of  fine  Parts.  Bulbi 
are  deterfive,  attenuating,  and  aperitive.  On  this  Account, 
the  tender  Shoots  of  Afphodel  are  preferibed  as  a  fovereign  Re¬ 
medy  in  the  Jaundice.  Onions,  Garlick,  Leeks,  and  Vine- 
Leeks  attenuate  and  cut  thick  and  glutinous  Humours;  after 
two  or  three  Boilings  thefe  Simples  lofe  their  Acrimony,  but 
retain  their  attenuating  Virtue.  Whey  attenuates  a  thick  Hu¬ 
mour;  Figs  abfterge  ;  whence  in  nephritical  Diforders  much 
Gravel  has  been  voided  after  Eating  of  Figs.  Dried  Figs  atte¬ 
nuate  and  incide ;  whence  they  are  great  Cleanfers  of  the  Reins. 
Juniper-Berries  cleanfe  the  Liver  and  Reins,  and  attenuate 
grofs  and  tenacious  Humours  in  thofe  Parts.  Almonds  abfterge 
and  attenuate,  and  fcour  the  Vifcera,  and  caufe  a  free  Expe&o- 
ration.  Piftach-Nuts  are  good  to  {Lengthen  the  Liver,  and 
to  cleanfe  it  of  thofe  Humours  which  obftrudl  its  Paffages.  Ra- 
difh  has  an  attenuating  Virtue.  Honey  is  of  the  more  attenu¬ 
ating  Nature,  as  it  is  collected  from  hot  and  dry  Plants  ;  fo 
that  even  Hydromel  is  apt  to  provoke  Spittle.  Oxymel  pro¬ 
motes  the  eafy  Difcharge  of  other  Humours  befides  the  thick 
and  glutinous,  and  cleanfes  the  Vifcera  without  Pain  or  Sick- 
ne&,  and  has  an  admirable  Effect  in  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft  and 
Lungs.  Such  as  abound  with  thick  Juices  ought  to  drink  thin 
Wines,  and  if  diftempered  befides  with  cold  Humours,  are  to 
chufe  Wine  that  is  old,  thin,  and  acrimonious.  Small  Wine 
promotes  the  Difcharge  of  Humours  from  the  Lungs,  for  it 
corroborates,  and  dilutes  the  Juices,  and  is  moderately  incifive; 
Sweet  Wines  are  proper,  in  acute  Diftempers,  as  a  Peripneu- 
mony  and  Pleurify,  after  a  Concodtion,  to  provoke  Spitting. 
Idem,  Cap.  24. 

Aliments  which  caufe  Obstructions. 

Milk  that  contains  much  Whey  can  do  no  Hurt,  though  ybu 
feed  on  it  never  fo  long;  but  the  long  Ufe  of  Milk  that  has 
little  Whey,  and  much  Cheefe  in  it,  is  dangerous  ;  for  it  is 
bad  for  the  Kidnies  that  are  fubjedt  to  the  Gravel,  and  promotes 
Obftrudtions  of  the  Liver,  when  it  is  predifpofed  to  them. 
Dates  are  hurtful  in  Inflammations  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  as 
well  as  Figs,  not  from  any  peculiar  Property,  but  from  the 
Nature  of  fweet  Things,  for  all  fweet  Things  are  hurtful  in 
Obftructions,  or  feirrhous  Diforders  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen. 
In  their  own  Nature  they  can  neither  do  much  Good  nor  Hurt, 
but  in  Conjunction  with  deterfive  and  inciding  Simples  they 
may  have  a  very  good  Effect.  Hydromel  is  hurtful  to  the 
Vifcera  under  a  Tumor,  Scirrhus,  Oedema,  or  Inflammation, 
becaufe  Honey  of  its  own  Nature  is  foon  changed  into  a  bilious 
Juice.  The  Seeds  of  Poppy  flop  Evacuations  from  the  Breaft, 
and  rich  and  fweet  Dates  caufe  Obftructions,  and  the  green 
more.  All  Sorts  of  Cakes  made  of  Honey,  Meal,  and  Oil, 
and  thofe  made  of  Simila,  are  of  an  obftructing  Nature,  and 
augment  the  Spleen,  and  generate  Gravel  in  the  Kidnies; 
wheaten  Meal  wetted  with  Milk  has  the  fame  Effect.  Alica 
alfo  is  hurtful  to  fuch  as  labour  under  Obftructions  of  the  Liver, 
and  are  fubject  to  the  Gravel  in  the  Kidnies.  Sweet  Wines  are 
obftruent,  and  augment  Tumors  in  the  Vifcera.  Id.  C.  25. 

Aliments  of  slow  Passage. 

Aliments  flow  in  pafling  are  all  fuch  as  are  made  of  Itria  [a 
Sort  of  Cheefecakes]  and  Simila,  fried  Beans,  the  fin  eft  Bread, 
Lentils  pilled,  Brain,  fpinal  Marrow,  Liver,  Heart,  boiled 
Wheat,  boiled  Eggs,  roafted  more,  and  much  more  fried  ; 
Lupines,  Peafe,  Sefamum,  Ffedge-muftard,  Acorns,  Apples, 
unripe  Pears,  the  Fruit  of  the  Carob-tree,  fweet  Wine,  and 
more  what  is  auftere  and  black  without  any  Sweetnefs  ;  thick 
Wines,  and  all  new  Wines.  Water  is  of  very  flow  Paffiwe 
Idemy  Cap.  2  6.  to 

Aliments  easily  corrupted. 

Peaches,  Nectarins,  Apricots,  are  eafily  corrupted,  and 
fo  are  all  Summer  Fruits,  which  being  of  a  humid  Nature  are 
eafily  vitiated  in  the  Stomach,  if  they  are  not  foon  difeharo-ed 
thence.  Therefore  they  ought  to  be  eaten  before,  all  other 
Meats,  for  by  this  Means  they  are  foon  difeharged,  and  carry 
off  other  Things  with  them  ;  but  if  they  are  eaten  laft  of  all 
they  corrupt,  befides  themfelves,  the  reft  of  the  Food  Idem 
Cap.  27.  ? 

Aliments  not  easily  corrupted. 

Of  this  Property  are  the  Chemulae  [a  fmali  Sort  of  Cockles] 
the  Purple  Filh,  Whelks,  and  all  teftaceous  Animals,  whofe 
Flelh  is  hard,  and  which  are  ufually  preferibed  to  fuch  as,  by 
Reafon  of  ill  Humours,  corrupt  their  Food.  They  boil  them 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  beft  Water,  and  take  them  out  into 
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another  clean  Water  as  foon  as  they  are  thought  to  be  feafoned'. 
I  o  this  Clafs  alio  belong  all  Sorts  of  Lobfters,  Crabs,  Shames' 
and  others  of  that  Kind.  Idem,  Cap.  28.  P' * 


Aliments  that  loosen  the  Belly. 

Lentils  and  Cabbage  excite  to  Stool.  Of  Fifties,  almoft  all 
the  teftaceous  Kind  are  endued  with  contrary  Qualities ;  for  the 
lolid  Part  of  their  Subftance  is  flow  in  pafling,  and  binds  the 
Lelly,  but  their  humid  Part  provokes  Excretion  downward. 
Therefore  if  you  boil  Lentils  or  Cabbage,  or  any  of  the  Ani¬ 
mals  before  fpoken  of,  and  feafon  the  Decodfion  with  Oil, 
Garum,  and  Pepper,  and  then  let  any  one  drink  of  the  fame’ 
you  will  foon  fee  the  Effedts  of  a  Cathartic :  Nay  the  very 
roth  of  the  Sea  Hedge-hog,  of  all  fmali  Shell- fifh,  and  of  an 
old  Cock,  moves  the  Belly.  Whoever  has  a  Mind  to  reap 
the  like  Benefit  from  Cabbage,  muft  take  it  out  of  the  Pot, 
with  the  Liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled,  and  dap  it  into  Oil  and 
Garum  ;  it  muft  not  boil  long.  Coarfe  Bread  excites  to  Stool, 
both  on  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Excrement  it  creates,  and 
of  the  deterfive  Quality  of  Bran.  The  Juice  of  Fenugreek, 
boiled  with  Honey,  is  good  to  purge  off  all  corrupt  Humours 
from  the  Inteftines,  and  by  its  abfterfive  Virtue  {Emulates  them 
to  Excretion,  but  the  Quantity  of  Honey  muft  be  but  fmali, 
for  Fear  of  a  biting  Senfation.  Salted  Olives  eaten  in  Garum, 
before  other  Food,  have  a  cathartic  Virtue,  as  well  as  the  Juice 
of  teftaceous  Animals  and  fmali  Shell- fi{h;  which  fome  pickle 
for  that  Purpofe  with  Oil,  Wine,  and  Garum.  Milk,  the 
more  liquid  it  is,  the  more  it  loofens  the  Belly.  Whey  is  a 
great  Opene. ,  and  you  m^y  fweeten  it  with  as  much  of  the  beft 
Honey  as  the  Stomach  can  take,  and  as  much  Sait  as  will  make 
it  palatable,  and  if  you  defire  it  fhould  work  more  effedtually, 
you  muft  add  more  Salt.  The  Flefti  of  very  young  Animals, 
and  their  Extremities  eafily  pafs  through  the  Body.  Of  carti¬ 
laginous  Fifties,  the  Cramp- fifti  and  Weaft  are  moderate  O- 
peners.  Beets,  Docks,  Nettles,  new  Cheefe  with  Honey, 
white  Orache,  Blites,  Gourds,  Pompions,  Melons,  Figs, 
dried  Figs,  fweet  Grapes,  efpecially  when  full  of  Juice,  Mul¬ 
berries  taken  on  an  empty  Stomach,  and  before  other  Food, 
very  quickly  pafs  through  the  Body,  and  make  Way  for  the 
reft:  But  eaten  after  a  Meal,  if  they  meet  with  a  vicious  Juice 
in  the  Stomach,  they,  as  well  as  Gourd,  are  very  foon  cor- 

^£W.  WaInuts  Io°ren  the  Belly,  and  fo  will  dry  ones, 

m  Water’  as  weI1  as  green  °nes.  Plums  in  their 
full  Moifture  are  loofening ;  dried  Plums  infilled  in  Hydromel 
that  taftes  much  of  the  Honey,  though  eaten  alone,  are  a  fuffi- 
cient  Purge,  and  much  more  if  the  Hydromel  be  drank  with 
them.  You  will  be  fatisfied  of  their  Virtue,  if  you  drink  fweet 
Wdne  fome  Space  of  Time  after  taking  them,  and  defer  your 
Dinner.  Mulberries,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  all 
moift  and  aqueous  Things,  and,  in  general,  all  fuch  as  are  no 
way  remarkable  either  for  Tafte  or  Smell,  if  the  Belly  be  fr?e 
for  DejedEon,  eafily  make  their.  Way  through  the  Body  •  But 
-if  the  Belly  be  otherwife  difpofed,  they  ftay  behind  the  reft,  nor 
Sxcite  the  leaft  Motion,  becaufe  they  have  no  Acrimony,  nor 
nitrous  Quality.  J 

The  Subftance  of  thefe  laft  Aliments  is,  in  fome  Sort,  a  Me¬ 
dium  between  fuch  as  bind  and  fuch  as  loofen  the  Belly,  inclin¬ 
ing  very  little  on  either  Hand,  when  they  do  not  meet  with  a 
Body  very  ill  difpofed  for  Excretion,  or  ftrongly  inclined  to 
Diftribution.  1  hus  fometimes  the  Belly  is  bound,  and  Hydro¬ 
mel,  when  there  is  a  quick  Diftribution,  does  not  only  excite 

the  Bdly  to  Excretion,  but  carries  off  other  Foods  mixed  with 
uielL  If  the  Diftribution  be  flow,  it  immediately  {Emulates 
towards  a  Motion,  becaufe  it  has  fomewhat  of  Acrimony.  Even 
Honey  itfelf,  fucked  from  the  Comb,  loofens  the  Belly ;  and 
Hydromel  that  has  had  little  or  no  Boiling  paffes  off  without 
Mnbution.  Oxymel  more  gently  {Emulates  the  Inteftines. 

me  *s  ^omew^at  opening,  and  Raifin-wine  works  more 
effectually. 


Aliments  of  a  Middle  Nature  between  Purgatives 

and  Emollien  ts. 


Aliments  of  this  Kind  are,  Mercury,  dreffed  alone,  or  with 
other  Greens,  and  firft  eaten,  and  then  the  Pottage  drank. 
Polypody  alfo  and  Herb  Terrible,  are  of  the  fame  Nature,  and 
the  Seed  of  this  latter  taken  to  the  Quantity  of  a  fmali  Spoon¬ 
ful  purges  black  Bile.  The  like  Virtue  is  in  the  Seed  of  Holy 
Thiftle,  bruifed  and  taken  in  Hydromel  or  Cock-broth  or 
mixed  with  Almonds,  Nitre,  Anife,  Honey,  and  dried  Figs. 
Oribaf.  Synop.  L.  4.  Cap.  28. 

Aliments  which  bind  the  Belly. 

Auftere  Dates  and  Raifins,  Mulberries,  Blackberries,  bind 
the  Belly;  and,  more  than  thefe,  Hips  and  Sloes.  Apples  of 
an  aftringent  Tafte  are  binding,  but  acid  ones  meeting  with 
thick  Juices  in  the  Stomach,  incide  and  feparate  them,  and  by 
that  Means  loofen  the  Belly  ;  but  if  they  are  received  into  a 
clean  Stomach,  they  render  it  more  bound.  Apples  of  a  fweet: 
Juice,  without  Acrimony,  are  eafily  diftributed  ;  but  acrid 
ones  are  unfit  for  Diftribution,  and  the  watry  and  infipid  are 
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void  of  Properties,  and  good  for  nothing.  What  has  been  faid 
of  Apples  may  be  applied  to  Pomegranates  and  Pears.  Milk 
Wiled  till  the  Whey  be  confumed  is  not  loofening^,  for  if  you 
quench  fiery  Stones  in  Milk,  till  the  Whey  be  evaporated,  the 
Remainder  is  an  Aftringent,  and  ufually  prefcribed  when  the 
Inteftines  are  afflicted  with  a  growing  Pain  from  the  Acridnefs 
of  their  Contents.  This  Intention  is  better  anfwered  by  quench¬ 
ing  red-hot  Globes  of  Iron  in  the  Milk.  But  Milk  fo  pre¬ 
pared  eafily  curdles  in  the  Stomach,  and  therefore  it  is  ufual  to 
put  Honey  and  Salt  in  it,  though  Water  is  better.  Nor  is  it 
without  Reafon  that  we  pour  Water  in  the  Milk,  when  the  fe- 
rous  Part  is  confumed,  for  it  is  not  the  Humidity  of  the  Whey, 
but  the  Acrimony  that  infefts  the  Inteftines,  which  we  would  get 
rid  of.  The  feveral  Kinds  of  Lobfters,  Crabs,  Shrimps,  and  fuch 
others  as  are  covered  with  a  foft  Shell  are  binding,  though  lefs 
than  fuch  as  are  inclofed  in  a  hard  Shell.  But  the  former  have 
a  fait  Humour,  and  if  this  be  left  behind  them  in  the  Water* 
they  prove  no  lefs  aftringent  than  Oifters  and  other  hard- 
fhelled  Fifh.  Lentils  and  Cabbage  twice  boiled,  to  the  Con¬ 
sumption  of  their  Juice,  bind  the  Belly.  When  we  intend  to 
flop  a  Loofenefs,  we  boil  Cabbage  moderately,  then  throwing 
away  the  firft  Water,  pour  other  hot  Water  to  it,  and  boil  it 
afreih  till  it  be  dry,  taking  Care  that  no  Air  or  cold  Water 
come  to  it,  for  there  is  no  making  of  it  quite  dry,  boil  it  never 
fo  much.  Pilled  Lentils  lofe  their  ftrong  aftringent  Quality, 
and  are  of  no  Efficacy  in  a  Flux  of  the  Stomach  j  but  if  you 
bruife  them,  and  give  them  two  Boilings,  and  after  throwing 
away  the  firft  Water,  put  a  little  Salt  and  Garum,  with  fome 
palatable  Aftringent,  to  it,  you  will  have  prepared  a  very  plea- 
fant  and  wholefome  Food  and  Medicine.  Polenta  drank  in  au- 
flere  Wine,  and  Rice,  are  Binders  ;  and  fo  are  Panic,  Millet, 
fried  Meats,  Hares  Flefh,  auftereWine,  and  yellow  auftere  Wine. 
Oribaf.  Collett.  Medicin .  L.  3.  C,  31. 

Aliments  of  an  acrid  and  heating  Quality. 

Heaters  are  boiled  Wheat,  Bread  made  of  Wheat,  Tipha, 
Oats,  Fenugreek,  Juniper- berries,  fweet  Dates,  fweet  Apples, 
Sefamum,  and  Hedge-muftard ;  thefe  provoke  Thirft  by  their 
heating  Quality.  To  thefe  we  may  add  Hempfeed,  fweet 
Grapes,  fweet  Raifins,  Mallow  (  which  heats  moderately) 
Smallage,  Alexanders,  Rocket,  Garden  and  Horfe-radifhes, 
Muftard,  Creftes,  and  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

Food  of  both  an  acrid  and  heating  Nature  are  Parfnep, 
Carrot,  Carraway  ;  thefe  are  manifeftly  hot.  Garlick,  Onions, 
Leeks,  Vine- Leeks,  are  Efficiently  acrid,  but  after  two  or 
three  Boilings  they  lofe  their  Acrimony.  Old  Cheefe  is  hot, 
and  excites  Thirft.  Sweet  Wine  is  moderately  hot,  and  has 
the  fame  Effect.  The  deep  Yellow  is  hotter  than  the  Black,  but 
the  bright  Yellow  is  the  hotteft  of  all  ;  the  next  in  Degree  of 
Heat  is  the  deep  Yellow,  then  the  Red,  next  the  Sweet,  and 
laftly  the  White,  which  heats  leaft  of  all ;  but  all  Wines  very 
long  kept  are  fufficiently  heating.  Id.  Cap.  32. 

Aliments  of  a  refrigerating  Quality. 

In  the  Number  of  Refrigerants  are  Barley,  howfoever  pre¬ 
pared,  Millet,  Panic,  Mulhrooms,  boiled  Gourds,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Plums,  auftere  and  acid  Grapes,  and  auftere  Rai¬ 
fins.  Aftringent  Apples  are  of  a  cold  and  earthy  Juice,  but  the 
Juice  of  acid  ones  is  cold,  and  of  fine  Parts.  The  watry  and 
fuch  as  have  no  remarkable  Property,  Pears,  and  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  and  the  Fruits  of  many  other  Trees,  efpecially  fuch  as 
will  not  endure  to  be  kept,  are  of  this  Clafs.  Aftringent 
Dates  have  a  cold  Juice,  and  fo  have  Lettuce  and  Endive, 
though  in  a  moderate  Degree,  Purflane,  Poppy-feeds,  which 
are  foporiferous,  and  hurtful  if  too  freely  taken,  but  good  for 
thin  Diftillations  from  the  Head,  for  which  Purpofe  the  white 
is  beft.  Myrtle-berries  refrigerate,  but  are  no  Aftringents,  being 
endued  with  an  acrimonious  Quality.  Solanum  is  an  effectual 
Refrigerant  and  Aftringent.  Water  and  fmall  Wines  are  no 
manifeft  Heaters,  and  therefore  may  the  more  fafely  be  given  in 
Fevers.  Wine  that  is  white,  auftere,  thick,  and  new,  mani¬ 
feftly  refrigerates,  as  well  as  Vinegar,  which  being  of  fine  Parts, 
is  therefore  more  penetrating  into  the  inward  Parts  than  other 
Refrigerants ;  on  which  Account  it  is  an  Enemy  to  the  Nerves. 
Of  a  middle  Kind  of  Nature  between  Heaters  and  Refrigerants 
are  Bread  made  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Lote-tree,  Amylum,  and 
Grapes.  Id.  C.  33. 

Aliments  of  a  drying  Quality. 

Lentils  and  Cabbage  are  Driers  alike,  and  for  that  Reafon 
dull  the  Sight,  except  the  whole  Eye  be  moift  ;  but  the 
young  Buds,  or  Coleworts,  are  lefs  drying.  Of  other  Greens 
the  Stalk  is  the  dried  Part.  But  the  Contrary  is  true  of  the 
Radifli,  Onion,  Muftard,  Creftes,  Pellitory  of  Spain,  and  all 
thofe  whofe  tender  Shoots  are  acrid.  Polenta  and  the  Seed  of 
the  Vitex  arc  Driers.  Vetches  twice  boiled,  and  often  thrown 
into  fair  Water,  make  a  dryingFood  ;  the  beft  Sort  is  the  White. 
Roafted  and  boiled  Meats  yield  a  drier  Aliment ,  boiled  Meats  a 
moifter,  fried  Meats  are  of  a  middle  Quality.  Whatever  is 
jnoft  feafoned  with  Wine  and  Garum  is  the  dried,  and  what- 
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ever  has  leaft  of  thefe,  and  moft  of  Defrutum,  and  is  boiled 
in  fimple  and  pure  white  Broth  is  the  moifteft,  or  if  it  be  boil¬ 
ed  only  in  pure  Water  it  is  moifter  than  the  firft.  But  Seeds, 
Greens,  and  Plants  differ  much  according  to  the  Ways  of 
feafoning  them,  and  though  they  are  all  drying,  yet  they  ex¬ 
ert  more  or  lefs  of  that  Quality  according  to  thofe  Ingredients 
with  which  they  are  mixed.  Id.  Cap.  34. 

Aliments  of  a  moistening  Quality. 

Prifan,  boiled  Gourd,  Pompions,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  green 
Nuts,  Plums,  the  Fruit  of  the  Sycamore-tree  meerly  moif- 
ten  without  Refrigeration,  except  they  be  eaten  cold.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  Endive  mdiften  too,  but  in  a  lower  Degree.  Purf¬ 
lane,  Mallows,  Blites,  and  white  Orache,  are  the  moft  watry 
of  all  Greens.  Moft  Fruits  are  humid,  efpecially  fuch  as  will 
not  keep.  Lettuce,  and  Poppy- Seed,  green  Beans,  and  green 
Chiches,  moiften,  Water  moiftens  and  refrigerates,  but  hot 
Water  both  heats  and  moiftens.  Ib.  Cap.  3 4’ 

Aliments  noxious  to  the  Head. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Sycamore  hurts  the  Head,  Blackberries 
caufe  Head-ach,  as  do  Dates,  Rocket,  and  Fenugreek.  Auf¬ 
tere  Wine  of  a  deep  Yellow  creates  Head-ach,  and  diforders 
the  rational  Faculties,  more  than  black  and  auftere  Wine. 
Fragrant  Wines  have  the  fame  Effect.  Oribaf.  Medic .  Col¬ 
lett.  Cap,  51. 

Aliments  bad  for  the  Teeth. 

The  conftant  Ufe  of  Milk  is  bad  for  the  Teeth,  and  caufes 
them  to  rot,  and  loofensthe  Gums.  Therefore,  before  you  feed 
on  Milk,  walh  your  Mouth  with  diluted  Wine  ;  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  put  Honey  in  the  Milk.  Id.  C.  37. 

In  treating  of  the  Qualities  of  Aliments ,  we  are  to  (hew  firft 
the  Nature  of  each  Quality  in  general,  and  then  to  fpeak  in 
particular  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  various  Kinds  of  Aliments, 

Of  Qualities  fome  are  fimple,  which  feem  to  belong  to  the 
peculiar  Nature  of  Aliments ,  others  compounded  ;  fome  intenfe, 
other  remifs  ;  fome  fo  attempered  as  to  confpire  in  the  fame 
Purpofes  with  the  prime  efficient  or  conftitutional  Quality, 
others  tending  a  different  Way.  If  we  (hould  undertake  to 
fpeak  of  Qualities  in  this  Method,  a  Multitude  of  Heads  would 
offer  themfelves.  But  waving  thefe,  and  to  come  dire&ly  to 
our  prefent  Purpofe  : 

Of  Qualities,  with  Refpedt  to  our  Senfe,  there  is  the  Sweety 
the  Fat,  the  Acid,  the  Ajlringent,  the  Salfuginous,  the  Bitter , 
and  the  Acrid.  If  we  fancy  there  are  more,  we  {hall  find  them, 
on  Examination,  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  the  foremention- 
ed.  For  aqueous  Dulcidities  come  under  the  general  Epithet 
of  Sweet,  oily  Qualities  are  comprehended  in  the  Fat,  and  the 
auftere  and  four  are  Species  of  the  ajlringent  Quality,  differing 
only  in  Degree.  Befides  the  above-mentioned  there  are  reckon¬ 
ed  the  aqueous  and  frumentaceous  Qualities  *  not  that  thefe  re- 
prefent  any  manifeft  Quality  to  our  Senfe,  but  on  Account  of 
our  Familiarity  with  them,  by  taking  the  Word  in  a  large  Ex¬ 
tent,  have  obtained  that  Name.  The  Vinous  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  Mixture  of  Qualities  divers  Ways  concurring,  and  admitting 
of  innumerable  Diftincftions,  as  it  inclines  more  or  lefs  to  this 
or  that  Quality.  The  Frumentaceous  is  that  Quality,  or  Pro¬ 
perty,  which  belongs  to  Seeds  adapted  for  Bread,  to  Pulfe,  and 
others  of  that  Kind.  The  Aqueous  is  inherent  in  Greens, 
Herbs,  Fruits,  and  fome  Roots  which  make  but  a  faint  Im- 
preffion  on  our  Senfe.  On  this  Quality  we  alfo  beftow  the 
Epithet  of  cold,  in  a  large  Senfe,  comparing  it  with  the  juft 
and  equal  Temperament  of  our  own  Bodies.  The  dulci- 
aqueous  Quality,  as  you  may  call  it,  feems  to  have  loft  juft  as 
much  of  the  cold  Quality  of  fimple  Water,  as  it  has  acquired 
of  Sweetnefs,  though  by  Comparifon  with  an  equal  Tempera¬ 
ment,  it  may  ftill  be  accounted,  in  fome  Meafure,  cold.  Both 
indeed  have  a  Humidity  beyond  a  juft  Proportion,  but  the 
exquifitely  Sweet  confifts  in  a  moderate  Temperament,  which 
being  intended  to  a  more  than  juft  Proportion  of  Heat, 
lofes  as  much  of  a  moderate  Share  of  Humidity.  The  fat 
and  oily  are  temperate  Qualities,  and  friendly  to  Nature, 
and  are  befides  endued  with  a  Power  of  relaxing  the  over- 
ftrained  Fibres  ;  they  feem  to  have  the  Pre-eminence  above  the 
Sweet,  in  that  Concodlion  is  better  performed  upon  them.  Both 
of  them  by  Length  of  Time  acquire  much  Heat,  and  lofe  as 
much  Humidity.  The  Sweet  in  Time  degenerate  into  their 
oppofite  Quality,  Bitternefs,  when  their  Sweetnefs  becomes  in¬ 
capable  of  Increafe.  The  Fat  paffes  into  the  nidorous,  and  we 
have  no  Name  for  the  Senfation  they  give  us  under  that  State. 
Things  dreffed  and  conco&ed  by  an  external  Fire  are  in  much 
the  fameState  as  thofe  that  ftruggle  with  and  are  digefted  by  their 
native  Pleat,  efpecially  where  Acridity  is  predominant.  The 
acid  Quality  is  among  the  cold  ones,  and  being  of  fine  Parts  has  a 
Power  of  inciding,  and  moderately  attenuating,  and  is  no  left 
wont  to  exficcate.  The  Auftere  has  a  moderate  Aftringency,  and 
cements,  and  incraffates  Matter,  {Lengthening  the  loofe  Parts  ; 
and  confifting  of  grofter  Parts,  refrigerates  and  exficcates.  Thu 

Quality, 
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Quality,  in  being  rendered  more  intenfe,  paffcs  into  the  Sour, 
which  i’s  made  up  of  ftill  grofler  Particles,  an'd  is  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  Dryer.  The  Salfuginous  is  hotter  than  the  Sweet,  and  not 
much  drier  than  the  Fat.  It  feems  to  confid  in  fome  Meafure 
of  fine  Parts,  which  attenuate,  and  confumc  fuperfluous  Moi- 
fture.  Being  intended,  or  increafed,  it  participates  of  the 
Bitter,  and  becomes  hot  and  dry,  and  prevailing  over  Salts  by 
its  abderfive  Faculty.  Again,  the  Acrid  is  much  the  hottelt  and 
drieft  of  all  the  Qualities,  confiding  of  fine  Parts,  which  eafily 
intrude  into  the  mod  profound  Recedes,  inciding,  attenuating, 
opening  Obdruclions,  and  confuming  Superfluities. 

So  much  for  Ample  Qualities  in  general,  which  being 
rightly  comprehended,  compounded  ones  may  eafily  be  under- 
dood  ;  for  there  are  a  Thoufand  luch,  with  their  Oppofites,  and 
diflinguilhing  Chara&eridics,  the  accurate  Confideration  where¬ 
of  will  indrudf  a  Phyfician  to  apply  them  as  feafonable  Remedies 
to  their  Contraries.  Nothing  appears  more  evident  than  this  to 
a  Perfon  well  veiled  in  the  bed  and  mod  ufeful  of  all  Arts, 
who  imagines  and  forms  to  himfelf  Complications  and  Diflinc- 
tions  of  Qualities  and  Temperaments,  according  to  what  he  ob- 
ferves  in  Herbs,  Fruits,  and  other  more  fimple  Bodies,  in  order 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  undertaking  the  Cure  of  various  and  com¬ 
plicated  Didempers. 

Of  frument aceous  Aliments,  and  Pulse,  with 
their  Differences. 

The  Frumentaceous  and  other  Kinds,  contained  under  the 
Notion  of  fimple  Aliment ,  are  by  no  Means  to  be  considered 
after  the  Manner  of  Qualities,  fuch  as  thofe  above-mentioned, 
unlefs  they  are  found  to  have  lomething  like  it  in  them,  but 
are  proved  and  didinguifhed,  every  one,  by  Concodfion,  Eli- 
xation,  Denfity,  or  Tenuity.  Some  are  defective  in  Point  of 
Drefiing  and  Seafoning,  and  by  that  Means  hard  and  didade- 
ful,  and  flow  and  difficult  of  Conco&ion.  Among  Animals, 
fome  of  a  greater  Bulk  than  ordinary  are  harder,  and  have 
more  of  Earth  in  them  than  others,  and  they  differ  alfo  in 
Refpeft  of  Health,  Age,  Diet,  and  Exercife.  And  all  thefe 
are  proved  by  their  Suitablenefs  to  the  peculiar  Temperament, 
for  the  fame  Things  do  not  agree  with  all,  but  this  with  that 
and  not  with  another,  Refpedt  being  had  to  the  Conftitution, 
and  Employment,  fo  far  that  if  a  Perfon  be  ignorant  of  thefe 
Differences,  and  how  to  fuit  them  to  their  proper  Subjedls,  he 
will  in  vain  fet  about  preferibing  a  Regimen. 

Since  then  there  is  a  vad  Variety  of  Aliments ,  and  a  much 
greater  in  the  Ways  of  cooking  them,  I  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  begin  with  the  mod  common,  and  what  mod 
Mortals  feed  upon.  Wheat  then  (for  this  is  the  mod  common 
Food  of  the  human  Race)  is  but  one  in  Kind,  but  admits  of 
feveral  fpecifical  Differences  and  Properties,  for  one  Sort  is  of 
a  deep  Yellow,  or  a  denfer  Subdance,  or  perhaps  both  ;  on 
the  Contrary,  another  (hall  be  white,  fmall,  furrowed,  or 
plump.  Hence  you  may  infer  Variety  of  Properties  and  Effects. 
The  deep  Yellow,  or  Fallow,  is  reckoned  the  hotted  (for 
among  Things  of  the  fame  Kind  this  Colour  is  thought  to  dig¬ 
nify  the  mod  Heat).  The  denfe  requires  mod  Pains  in  work¬ 
ing  and  preparing,  and  yields  Plenty  of  Aliment  ;  but  the  thin 
and  driated  owe  thefe  Properties  to  fome  Defedt  in  their  natural 
Powers.  Perfons  who  ufe  Exercife  ought  to  feed  on  the  mod 
folid  Wheat,  as  their  Perfpiration  and  Wade  of  Spirits  from 
all  Parts  is  greater,  and  for  that  Reafon  require  the  dronger 
and  more  folid  Aliment .  But  for  fuch  as  lead  an  eafy  Life,  and 
are  difeharged  from  Labour  and  Toil,  the  lighter  Sort  is  mod 
convenient,  and  fuch  as  is  brought  to  a  proper  Degree  of  Ma- 
turity  ;  for  if  this  be  wanting,  it  is  fo  far  weak  and  imperfedl. 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  it  be  not  tainted  with  noxious  Ef¬ 
fluvia  from  neighbouring  Bodies,  of  which  it  runs  great  Ha¬ 
zard  when  repofited  in  Granaries,  and  that  it  be  not  mixed  with 
other  Grain.  And  now  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  lighter  Sort, 
which  bed  agrees  with  thofe  who  lead  a  fedentary  Life, 
we  ought  to  be  fomewhat  particular.  To  eat  green  Wheat 
moderately,  can  hurt  but  moderately,  for  being  now  in  its  hu¬ 
mid  State,  there  is  no  Danger  of  its  Adhefion  to  the  Vifcera, 
but  it  paffeth  off  without  any  Damage.  The  daily  Ufe  of  it 
parboiled  may  have  very  ill  Effefts  ;  for  the  crude  and  in- 
tligeded  Mafs  very  often  dicks  to  the  Vifcera,  whence  as  from 
an  impure  Spring  a  Multitude  of  Crudities  are  difperfed  over 
the  Body.  It  is  much  the  wholefomed  Way  to  ufe  it  thorough¬ 
ly  cleanfed,  and  well  boiled,  as  we  ufually  eat  it  dreffed  with 
Oil  and  Fat.  Of  Wheat  well  ground,  the  fined  Part  is  called 
the  Flour  [iuciwd}.,o]  and  the  coarfed  Part  is  what  they  call  the 
Bran.  The  Meal  then  is  a  Medium  between  them,  and  the 
Similago  is  more  folid  as  well  as  finer  than  the  Polenta.  Of 
the  fined  and  whited  Part  of  the  Meal  they  make  the  Bread 
called  Siligineus ,  from  Siligo,  as  the  Smilagineus  is  made  of  Si¬ 
milago,  and  the  Furfur  aceous  [branny  after  the  finer 

Parts  of  the  Meal  are  taken  away.  The  <rvyxoprk  [mifceila- 
neous]  is  made  after  the  Bran  only  is  cleanfed  oft".  All  thefe 
Sorts  are  prepared  with  Salt  and  Leaven,  or  without  them  ;  and 
are  baked  either  in  Ovens,  or  heated  Pans,  or  in  hot  Embers. 
The  fird  two  are  called  imirm,  and  ki&m.t «»,  and  the  other 
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bxpvfui,  becaufe  in  Baking  they  are  hidden  lit  the  Embers.  J 
think  the  mod  wholelome  Way  of  making  them  is  with  Salt 
and  Leaven,  and  that  they  are  bed  baked  one  of  the  former 
Ways,  that  is,  in  a  danding  or  portable  Oven  ;  for  they  are 
much  the  better  for  being  free  from  Allies,  and  other  Sordes. 
But  the  Salt  and  Leaven  are  highly  ferviceable,  in  corifuming 
whatever  is  recrementitious,  and  at  the  fame  Time  imparting 
a  Sort  of  Concodtion,  or  more  elegant  Confidence  to  the  Mafs. 
For  unleavened  Bread  is  more  difficult  of  Concodfion,  and  re¬ 
quires  much  Exercife  of  Body,  which  does  not  comport  with 
their  Way  of  living  to  whom  this  Advice  is  directed.  The 
bed  Bread  then  is  the  Siligineous,  becaufe  it  affords  the  mod 
Nourifhment  ;  the  next  to  this  is  the  Mifcellaneous  ;  the  Si- 
milagineous  comes  in  the  third  Place,  and  the  word  of  all  is  the 
Furfuraceous ,  which  yields  the  lead  Nutriment,  paffes  fooned 
through  the  Body,  and  is  eafily  converted  into  an  atrabilious 
Juice.  As  the  Siligineous  confifts  of  the  pured  Part  of  the 
Wheat,  fo  it  yields  the  pured  Aliment  t o  the  Body.  The  Simi- 
lagineous,  as  being  clofe  and  compact,  though  it  generates  good 
Blood,  certainly  requires  a  longer  Time  for  Concodiion.  The 
middle  Sort  between  them,  or  the  Mifcellaneous,  is  mod  fervice¬ 
able  as  well  as  harmlefs,  for  it  is  not  hard  of  Digedion,  like  the 
Similagineous,  nor  affords  fuch  an  Abundance  of  Nutriment  as 
the  Siligineous,  and  thereby  obdrudfs  the  Paffages.  It  is  to  be 
obferved  alfo  that  Bread  differs  much  in  Goodnefs,  according 
to  the  Rate  of  Baking,  which  ought  to  be  undefdood  of  all  Eat¬ 
ables  that  require  Dreffing.  Cakes  fried  in  a  Pan  made  of  Meal, 
Water,  and  Oil,  afford  much  Nutriment,  and  that  of  a  folid 
Kind,  but  require  a  very  drong  Stomach,  and  are  fitter  for 
athletic  Conditutions  than  others,  in  whom  they  are  apt  t6 
breed  crude  Humours. 

Next  to  Wheat,  Barley  deferves  to  be  confidered,  according 
to  the  Saying  of  a  certain  Author  :  Next  to  Bread  of  Wheat ,  give 
me  good  Maza  [a  Sort  of  Barley-Pudding],  Barley  is  lefs  nourifh- 
ing,  and  more  abderfive,  than  Wheat,  and  is  befides  of  a  codl¬ 
ing  Nature,  and  exceeds,  on  that  Account,  other  frumeritace- 
ous  Fruits.  The  Cremor  prepared  of  it  is  very  wholefome  both 
for  healthy  Perfons  who  are  of  an  acrid  Temperament,  and  for 
feverifh  Patients,  whom  it  refrigerates  and  moidens.  If  to  this 
you  add  the  Cremor  of  Almonds,  they  will  make  together  ari 
excellent  Kind  of  Food,  light  of  Digedion,  and  of  good  Juice, 
and  endued  befides  with  an  attenuating  and  abderfive  Virtue  j 
in  fhort,  defirable  upon  all  Accounts.  The  bed  Barley  is 
white,  and  of  a  good  Body,  and  does  not  prove  itfelf  any  Way 
vitiated  by  its  Smell. 

Zea  is  reckoned  among  the  light  Kinds  of  Food,  when 
thoroughly  cleanfed,  and  dreffed  after  the  Manner  of  a  Panada. 
But  it  generates  not  the  bed  of  Blood,  nor  affords  fufficient  Nu¬ 
triment,  much  lefs  Strength  to  the  Body  ;  however,  it  deferveS 
a  Place  among  light  Meats.  Millet,  though  like  Zea,  it 
nourifhes  little,  yet  has  an  Advantage  over  it,  in  that  it  im¬ 
parts  fome  Kind  of  Firmnefs  to  the  Body,  and  breeds  Flatulen¬ 
cies.  Beans,  though  abderfive  and  nutritive,  generate  a  thick 
Blood,  and  a  Multitude  of  Flatulencies  befides,  and  are  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  the  former,  forbidden  the  Weak  and  Sedentary. 
But  if  Neceflity  at  any  Time  requires  the  Ufe  of  them,  they 
are  bed  when  made  into  a  Gruel,  which  is  more  abderfive,  and 
lofes  mod  of  its  Flatulency  in  the  Drelfing.  But  if  you  add 
thereto  fome  of  the  carminative  Seeds  [apwra]  or  Honey,  you 
will  expel  much  of  their  ill  Qualities  out  of  them.  Kidney 
Beans  are  worfe,  being  accounted  of  a  hot  and  earthy  Nature, 
and  Didurbers  of  the  Brain  and  Spirits,  caufing  unquiet  Sleep. 

Chiches  yield  a  drengthening  and  moderately  pure  Aliment , 
though  it  be  flatuous,  and  requires  a  drong  Stomach.  But  th6 
Broth  made  of  thefe  is  valued,  being  abderfive  and  diuretic,  as 
participating  of  a  falfuginous  Quality  ;  wherefore  this  is  whold- 
fomer  than  the  Subdance  of  the  Pulfe  itfelf.  Rice  is  moderately 
hot  and  dry,  nourifhing,  and  obdru&ing  the  Paffages  ;  but  if 
you  allow  it  a  fufficient  Time  to  work  off  and  be  didributed, 
it  produces  no  ill  Effects.  Lentils  are  accounted  the  word 
Kind  of  Pulfe,  generating  a  thick,  earthy,  and  atrabilious 
Blood.  They  bind  the  Belly,  after  two,  three,  or  more  Boil¬ 
ings,  and  throwing  away  the  Liquor  ;  but  any  other  Way 
prepared,  are  faid  to  increafe  a  Loofenefs.  We  fhall  take  our 
Leave  of  the  Frumentaceous  and  and  Leguminous  Kinds  of  Food, 
with  obferving  in  general,  that  they  are  accounted  bed  while 
green,  as  retaining  in  that  State  fomething  of  Humidity  ;  but 
when,  by  Length  of  Time,  they  have  wholly  lod  this  Property, 
they  become  grofs,  heavy,  and  earthy.  And  as  much  as  juicy 
Things  are  preferred  to  dry,  fo  much  are  boiled  to  be  valued 
above  raw,  and  Things  prepared  before  crude  and  unprepared. 

Of  Greens,  and  autumnal  Fruits,  with  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Species. 

We  are  to  obferve,  in  general,  that  all  Greens  generate  a  thin 
and  waterifh  Blood,  in  Comparifon  of  other  Aliments ,  and  that 
they  difter  from  one  another  in  Quality  and  Goodnefs  of  Juice, 
and  in  fome  remarkable  Property. 

Cabbage,  in  the  fird  Place,  is  a  Sort  of  Food,  that  is  of  a 
moderately  hot,  but  more  of  a  dry  Nature.  It  it  be  boiled, 
Y  y  y  arid 
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and  its  Juice  not  exhaufted,  it  loofens  the  Belly,  but  if  you  give 
it  three  or  four  Boilings,  or  more,  ftill  throwing  away  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  then  eat  it,  it  has  a  binding  Eft’edl.  And  this  ought 
not  to  feem  ftrange,  for  the  Juice  of  Cabbage  is  of  an  abfter- 
five  Nature,  but  its  Subftance  is  aftringent.  It  is  too  apt  to 
breed  an  atrabilious  Humour,  and  therefore  is  to  be  fparingly 
eaten. 

Beet  far  exceeds  Cabbage  inGoodnefs,  for  it  generates  no  fuch 
bad  Humours  as  the  other,  and,  by  the  nitrous  Quality  of  its 
Juice,  loofens  the  Belly  ;  it  is  .accounted  of  a  moderately  hot 
Nature.  The  Roots  yield  a  ftronger  Nutriment,  and  breed  a 
much  thicker  Blood,  than  the  Green,  and  befides  caufe  Flatu¬ 
lencies,  though  in  other  Refpe&s  they  pafs  well  through  the 
Body,  and  therefore  may  now  and  then  be  ufed. 

Purflane  and  white  Orache  are  Greens  of  a  cold  and  humid 
Nature,  accommodated  to  hot  Temperaments,  and  the  hot  Sea- 
fon  of  the  Year.  They  generate  a  thin  and  watery  Blood,  and 
are  hurtful  to  cold  Conftitutions. 

Endive  too  is  accounted  one  of  the  cold  Eatables ;  it  breeds  a 
thin  Blood,  but  much  worfe  than  white  Orache.  In  other 
Refpecbs  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  and  ftrengthens  the 
Liver  by  its  moderately  aftringent  Quality. 

Lettuce  is  much  colder  and  moifter  than  the  former,  and 
generates  a  thin  but  florid  Blood,  if  it  be  well  concodted  ;  and 
procures  Sleep  by  refrigerating  and  moiftening  the  Brain.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  Caution,  left  it  fhould  render  the 
Brain  too  cold  and  moift,  and  fo  relax  the  due  Bent  of  it,  which 
is  neceffary  for  the  Exercife  of  its  Faculties. 

Wild  Radifli  is  of  an  acrid  Quality,  and  therefore  medici¬ 
nal,  by  inciding  and  attenuating  the  Humours  in  the  Stomach 
and  Yifcera ;  it  is  hard  enough  of  Concodlion.  The  Garden 
Species  is  of  a  milder  Nature  in  all  Refpedts,  for  which  Rea- 
fon  the  Wild  Sort  is  negledled,  and  defervedly,  becaufe,,  like 
other  Acrids,  it  caufes  an  Effervefcence  in  the  Blood,  by  com¬ 
municating  its  Acridity  j  unlefs  any  one  has  a  Mind  to  ufe  it 
medicinally. 

Smallage,  Fennel,  and  others  of  that  Kind,  are  of  an  hot 
and  dry  Nature ;  but  they  provoke  Urine,  and  relieve  under 
Oppreflions,  being  otherwife  difficult  of  Concodtion,  and  rather 
to  be  ufed  as  Medicines  than  Food.  Leeks,  after  Boiling,  are 
more  approved  than  Onions,  for  they  lofe  much  of  their  bad 
and  acrid  Juice  in  dreffing.  They  are  efteemed  very  hard  of 
Digeftion,  from  their  fibrous  Subftance,  but,  by  their  natural 
Vifcidity,  render  the  Humours  in  the  Breaft  fit  for  Expectorati¬ 
on  ;  they  are  moderately  diuretic. 

Raw  Cucumbers  deferve  no  better  Character,  for  they  gene¬ 
rate  raw  Humours,  and  are  cold  and  humid  to  Excefs,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  Concoction.  Pompions  are  a  much  better  Food,  as 
being  allowed  to  ripen  ;  though  thefe,  if  they  are  not  well  di- 
gefted,  nor  pafs  well  through  the  Body,  are  apt  to  corrupt  in 
the  Stomach,  and  to  communicate  their  Depravity  to  the  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  but  their  deterfive  Quality  renders  them  eafy  to  work 
off,  and  they  ufually  carry  with  them  other  bad  Juices.  How¬ 
ever  they  breed  but  a  thin  and  watery  Blood,  if  they  be  never 
fo  well  concodded. 

Gourds  eaten  raw  are  a  Medium  between  Cucumbers 
and  Pompions  ;  boiled  it  grows  better.  They  afford  an 
Aliment  of  a  cold  and  humid  Quality  ;  and  though  they  are 
much  ufed  in  Medicine,  they  are  good  for  little  elfe,  yielding 
very  little  Nutriment,  but  Plenty  of  watery  Humours,  efpecial- 
ly  when  they  meet  with  a  cold  Stomach. 

Amanitas,  (a  Species  of  Mufhroom)  Mulhrooms,  and  Truf¬ 
fles  are  of  a  cold  and  humid  Nature,  and  generate  thick  and 
crude  Juices ;  they  agree  with  hot  and  dry  Conftitutions. 

Sparrow- grafs  is  in  beft  Repute  of  all  Greens :  It  creates 
not  the  leaft  Moleftation  to  the  Stomach  in  Concodlion,  is 
moderately  hot,  confifts  of  fine  Parts,  and  renders  the  Blood 
every  Day  purer  ;  and  if  any  Green  provokes  Urine,  it  is  fure 
to  do  it.  Wherefore  I  think  it  advifeable  not  only  to  eat  it  in 
the  Spring,  when  it  is  at  the  beft,  but  to  keep  it  in  Pickle  all 
the  Year,  becaufe  it  nourilhes  without  Difpute,  and  generates  a 
pure  Blood  ;  and  is  alfo  highly  ferviceable  in  opening  ObftruC- 
tions  of  the  Vifcera,  and  attenuating  the  Humours  contained  in 
them.  So  much  for  Greens.  ¥ 

As  to  Fruits,  we  fhall  begin  with  Cherries.  Thefe,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  are  cold  and  moift  ;  fome  of  them  are  fweet  and  foft, 
others  hard  and  more  aftringent.  The  firft  are  to  be  chofen, 
as  being  more  eafy  of  Digeftion,  and  palling  fooner  off  the 
Stomach  ;  the  other  agree  beft  with  a  bilious  Stomach,  becaufe 
they  are  not  eafily  corrupted,  and  befides  corroborate  the  Sto¬ 
mach  by  their  aftringent  Virtue,  But  the  immoderate  Ufe  of 
them,  ii  they  are  not  corrupted  together  with  the  inbred  Juices, 
fills  the  Body  with  watery  Humours. 

The  beft  Sort  ot  Apples  is  what  they  call  Poma  Regia , 
which  are  thcmfelves  of  a  cold,  Nature  ;  but  they  are  efteemed 
Cardiacal,  becaufe  they  repel  the  fmoaky  and  fuliginous  Vapours 
that  annoy  the  Heart,  and  thence  afeend  to  the  Brain.  They 
are  good  to  fettle  the  Head  after  Drinking,  for  which  Purpofe 
the  acid  ones  are  beft,  as  being  of  a  cooling  Nature,  and  by 
the  Finenefs  of  their  Parts  qualified  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
moft  Recefles.  The  moft  valuable  Apples  are  fuch  as  will  keep 


during  Winter  ;  for  acquiring  due  Maturity  by  Time,  they 
are  much  fitter  for  Ufe,  and  not  fo  eafily  corrupted. 

Peaches  and  Apricots  are  alfo  of  a  cold  and  and  humid  Na¬ 
ture,  and,  when  they  are  well  digefted,  generate  a  thin  and 
humid  Blood.  Befides,  it  is  ufual  with  them,  if  they  pafs  not 
foon  off  the  Stomach,  to  corrupt ;  wherefore  I  would  advife 
thofe  who  cannot  pafs  them  through  their  Bodies  without  Mo¬ 
leftation,  to  abftain  from  them,  unlefs  he  can  warrant  the 
Temperament  of  his  Body  to  be  accommodated  to  fuch  Ali¬ 
ment. 

Plums  are  more  commended  than  thefe  laft,  as  being  quick 
in  Paffage ;  but  where  they  are  not  fo,  which  is  the  Cafe  in 
l'ome  Conftitutions,  they  are  alfo  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

Pomegranates,  as  w'ell  as  other  autumnal  bruits,  yield  light 
Aliment ,  and  always  generate  a  thin  Blood.  They  are  friendly 
to  the  Stomach,  and  blunt  fharp  and  gnawing  Juices ;  for 
which  Reafon  they  are  very  helpful,  when  Heat  predominates 
in  the  Body,  and  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  calls  for  Coolers.  In 
other  Circumftances,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  turn  Phyfic  into 
Food,  efpecially  when  the  Temperament  runs  counter  to  the 
Didlates  of  fenfelefs  Appetite  and  Cuftom. 

Quinces  are  an  aftringent  Kind  of  autumnal  Fruit,  which 
bind  the  Belly.  This  Effect  it  has  on  fome  Perfons,  when 
eaten  before  other  Food,  and  a  contrary  one,  if  taken  after¬ 
wards.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  Aftringents,  by 
comprefling  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  forcibly  protrude  the 
Aliment ,  as  we  are  wont  to  (hew  the  like  EfFe£t  upon  a  Bag  or 
Leather  Bottle,  by  fqueezing  them  between  our  Hands,  and 
thereby  eafily  getting  out  their  Contents,  efpecially  if  they  are 
pretty  full,  and  their  upper  Part  ftrongly  comprefled. 

But  among  all  thefe  Fruits,  the  greateft  Aftringents  are  Ser¬ 
vices,  Cornels,  and  Medlars,  which  are  very  much  ufed  in 
Medicine,  and  are  otherwife  good  for  the  Stomach  from  their 
Aftringency.  But  taken  as  Aliment ,  they  generate  Blood  no 
Way  laudable,  and  where  Coftivenefs  prevails,  are  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  Head,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Figs  and  Grapes,  confidered  as  Eatables,  have  the  Preference 
before  all  autumnal  Fruits,  in  that  they  breed  better  Blood,  and 
yield  more  Nutriment.  But  even  thefe  are  accounted  a  flatu¬ 
lent  Aliment ,  and  are  fuppofed  to  generate  a  lax  and  flaccid 
Kind  of  Flefh,  and  to  be  very  bad  for  Scirrhofities  or  ObftVu&i- 
ons  in  the  Vifcera.  Figs  excel  the  other,  in  having  a  peculiar 
Virtue  of  purging  the  Reins  of  Gravel.  Both  of  them  loofen 
the  Belly,  though  the  Stones  are  binding :  By  Age  they  lofe 
much  of  their  recrementitious  Humidity. 

Chefnuts  are  Fruits  of  a  cooling,  drying,  and  moderately 
aftringent  Quality,  but  generate  abundance  of  Flatulencies.  It 
is  certain  that  they  nourilh  ;  Roafting  very  much  abates  their 
Flatulency,  whereas  they  would  otherwife  ftick  in  the  Paffagea, 
and  be  very  hard  of  Digeftion. 

Walnuts  are  accounted  hot  and  dry;  the  conftant  Ufe  of 
them  very  much  affedts  the  Head  and  Stomach,  and  they  are 
very  difficult  of  Concodtion.  They  are  thought  to  be  whole- 
fomer  when  eaten  with  Figs,  becaufe  by  their  Means  they  are 
quicker  in  palling  through  the  Body. 

Hafle-nuts  may  indeed  be  fuppofed  good  for  the  Stomach,  on 
Account  of  their  Aftringency  ;  but  are,  notwithftanding,  very 
hard  to  be  concodled,  by  Reafon  of  the  Clofenefs  of  their  Sub¬ 
ftance,  which  alfo  renders  them  more  binding  to  the  Belly. 

Almonds  furpafs  the  former  in  Goodnefs  ;  but  efpecially  the 
Cremor  and  Oil  drawn  from  them,  which  are  well  known  to 
be  effectual,  as  Lenitives,  in  Stiffnefs  or  Roughnefs  of  the  Jaws 
and  Afpera  Arteria,  and  as  Pectorals,  in  evacuating  the  Breaft 
and  Lungs  of  pituitous  and  vifeid  Humours.  Of  the  Cremor 
boiled,  is  prepared  a  forbile  Liquor,  which  is  both  nutritive  and 
aperient,  that  ftrengthens  the  Reins,  and  thoroughly  cleanfes  the 
Thorax  and  Vifcera,  but  is  not  fo  well  accommodated  to  the 
Stomach.  Almonds  eaten  whole  are  hard  of  Digeftion ;  but 
the  Cremor  of  them  mixed  with  Barley  cleanfed  and  boiled, 
or  fomething  of  that  Kind,  and  efpecially  Amylum,  makes  an 
excellent  Food  upon  all  Accounts,  being  light,  and  eafy  of  Di¬ 
geftion,  of  good  Juice,  and  generating  a  fine  and  florid  Blood. 

Of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Fishes,  with  their  Species. 

Of  Animals,  the  Species  of  which  are  vaftly  numerous,  feme 
are  terreftrial,  others  winged  for  Flying  in  the  Air,  and  a  third 
Sort  live  in  the  Water.  Each  of  thefe  may  be  diftributed  into 
Ranks  or  Clafles,  greater  or  leffer,  according  to  their  different 
Kinds.  And  as  to  Individuals,  with  Regard  to  our  prefent 
Purpofe,  a  Diftindlion  is  to  be  made  with  Refpedt  to  Age;  fome 
are  young  and  tender,  others  in  full  Vigour,  others  again  are 
worn  with  Age.  Befides,  we  mull  diftinguifh  between  wild 
and  tame,  or  domeftic  Animals,  and  between  thofe  which  are 
ufed  to  much  Exercife  or  Motion,  and  thofe  that  arc  ufed  to 
little  or  none. 

As  for  terreftrial  Animals,  or  Quadrupeds  (with  which  we 
fhall  begin)  they  are  all  accounted  hot,  beyond  a  moderate  De¬ 
gree,  affording  a  ftrong  Aliment ,  which  generates  a  thick  Blood, 
which  is  beft  accommodated  to  athletic  Conftitutions.  Vola¬ 
tile  or  aereal  Animals  afford  not  fo  much,  but  a  far  lighter, 
Nourilhment.  They  are,  in  fome  Mcafure,  more  dry  and 

fibrous, 
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fibrous,  and  generate  a  thin  Blood  ;  but  fuch  as  ufe  the  Water 
are  accounted  more  humid  and  carnous  than  the  reft.  Aquatile 
Animals,  generally  fpeaking,  are  tar  more  humid  and  cold,  than 
thole  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  ;  but  there  is  no  fmall  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  them  ;  for  there  is  the  fcaly,  the  foft,  the  teftace¬ 
ous,  and  the  cruftaceous  Kind  of  Fifh.  And  of  the  firft  of  thefe  fome 
are  cetaceous, and  live  in  the  main  Sea;  others  live  about  the  Rocks 
and  Shores.  Again,  among  thefe,  fuch  as  are  of  a  larger  Bulk, 
yield  a  more  plentiful,  but  grofs  Aliment ,  whereas  the  fmaller 
afford  a  more  fcanty,  but  purer,  Meafure  of  the  fame,  efpecially 
the  rocky  Sort.  And  there  is  no  lefs  Ground  for  a  Diftindion 
to  be  made  between  -  them,  with  Refped  to  their  Food.  For 
lince  Sea-fifh  are  univerfally  preferred  before  fuch  as  live  in 
freflt  Waters,  a  Number  of  Differences  will  hence  arife  to  be 
made  on  the  foregoing  Account.  Fifh  that  are  Inhabitants  of 
the  Deep,  and  are  continually  toffed  and  dalhed  by  the  W aves, 
are  better  exercifed,  and  feed  on  cleaner  Aliment ,  and  their  Flefh 
is  finer,  and  more  folid,  than  others  are  able  to  (bew  ;  for  which 
Reafons  they  nourifh  more,  and  generate  a  thick  Blood.  But 
Fifh  that  get  their  Food  in  the  Mouths  of  Rivers,  or  in  hlar- 
fliy  and  muddy  Places,  or  where  Sinks  and  common  Sewers  dis¬ 
charge  themfelves,- may  indeed  be  fat,  and  favoury  enough  be- 
fides,  but  have  nothing  good  or  wholefome  in  them.  Rock 
Fifh,  that  live  in  pure  W aters,  have  much  better  Flefh,  are 
eafy  of  Conco&ion  and  generate  a  pure  and  thin  Blood.  All 
foft  Aquatics,  as  to  Goodnefs  of  Juice,  are  preferable  to  many 
of  the  fcaly  Kind,  as  generating  a  thin  and  florid  Blood :  But 
they  are  full  of  Nerves,  which  makes  them  harder  of  Concodion 
than  the  reft,  and  they  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  colder,  as  be¬ 
ing  void  of  Blood.  Next  to  the  fcaly  and  foft  Kinds  of  Aqua¬ 
tics,  are  the  Cruftated,  which  are  eafier  of  Digeftion  than  the 
Soft,  and  generate  a  thinner  and  purer  Blood.  The  Teftaceous 
are  lefs  valued,  becaufe  they  are  never  exercifed  or  moved,  for 
which  only  Reafon  fome  prefer  Scallops  becaufe  they  alone,  of 
all  the  teftaceous  Kind,  are  endued  with  a  locomotive  Facul¬ 
ty,  or  Power  of  fhifting  from  Place  to  Place.  Teftaceous  A- 
quatics  breed  a  thin  and  watry  Blood,  and  are  befides  hard  of 
Digeftion,  and  lie  long  in  the  Stomach.  Many  Perfons  chufe 
Fifh  with  Scales  and  Bones,  and  they  may  eafily  perfuade  me 
that  their  Flefh  is  drier  than  that  of  others.  For  that  a  dry 
Thing  may  be  found  among  moift  is  no.  more  abfurd,  than  to 
meet  with  a  moift  Thing  among  dry,  of  which  latter  we  have 
Examples  among  Birds  in  the  Dunghil-Cock  and  Pheafant,  and 
more  efpecially  in  the  Goofe  and  Duck,  and  all  aquatic  Fowl. 

Now  as  we  have  faid  that  terreftrial  Animals  confift  of  an 
earthy  Subftance  with  Abundance  of  Blood  and  Juice,  and  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  prefumed  that  they  impart  to  us  an  Aliment  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  themfelves,  .it  would  be  advifeable  to  chufe 
fuch  as  are  young  and  tender,  and  fome  of  the  leaft  in  Bulk  of 
their  Kind,  and  not  too  much  inured  to  Labour  or  Exercife. 
For  as  the  Sluggifh  and  Unexercifed  are  over-run  with  Humidi¬ 
ties,  and  excrementitious  Juices,  fo  thofe  which  are  over- work¬ 
ed,  or  ever  in  Motion,  are  dry,  and  of  little  Subftance  ;  Excefs 
is  to  be  avoided  in  all  Things.  And  there  is  a  Difference  to  be 
made,  even  with  Regard  to  the  Members,  or  Limbs,  of  the 
fame  Animal,  for  the  outer  Parts  thereof  yield  a  drier  and  lefs 
recrementitious  Juice  than  the  inner,  a  fmaller  Limb  than  a 
greater,  being  fo  formed  by  Nature.  There  is  alfo  a  Way  of 
trying  thefe  Animals  by  Infpe&ion  of  their  Flefh,  for  in  Pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Flefh  of  any  Animal  degenerates  from  Whitenefs, 
fo  much  is  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Juice  depraved.  In  Animals  of 
the  fame  Species,  it  is  univerfally  obferved  that  young  ones  yield 
a  humid  Aliment ,  the  full-grown  a  firmer,  hotter,  and  drier  ; 
and  the  old  ones  the  worft  of  all,  and  fuch  as  increafes  an  atra¬ 
bilious  and  excrementitious  Humour,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Bulk,  and  their  Meafure  of  Exercife. 

Of  Wine,  Water,  Milk,  Eggs,  Honey,  Oil,  Soap, 
Vinegar,  Juice  of  unripe  Grapes,  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  and  Salt,  with  their  different  Sorts. 

'  Of  Wines,  there  is  the  thick,  the  thin,  the  auftere,  and  the 
fweet ;  and  of  thefe,  one  is  white,  another  of  a  deep  Yellow, 
and  a  third  red,  for  we  need  not  mention  the  intermediate  or 
bordering  Colours.  Again,  fome  Wines  will  bear  much  Dilu¬ 
tion  with  Water  (Wwpsgoi],  others  but  little  [o)uyop%>»].  The 
thick  are  moft  nutritive,  and  generate  a  thick  Blood,  caufing 
Obficrudions  in  the  Vifcera.  Thin  Wines,  on  the  contrary, 
are  diuretic,  and  generate  a  thin  Blood.  Auftere  Wines  are 
heft  accommodated  to  the  Stomach,  but  nourifh  little  ;  the 
fweet  are  juft  the  contrary.  White  Wines  are  not  fo  heating 
as  others.  The  deep  Yellow  have  the  moft  Heat,  and  next  to 
them  are  the  red  ;  fmall  Wines,  that  require  but  little  Dilu¬ 
tion,  and  are  therefore  called  Ol/gophora ,  are  the  loweft,  and 
leaft  afted  the  Head.  For  fuch  as  ftudy  only  to  cherifh  their 
Bodies,  and  keep  them  in  good  Cafe,  rich  and  high-coloured 
Wines  will  beft  anfwer  their  Purpofe  ;  but  let  fuch  as  have  their 
Health  and  the  calm  and  free  Courfe  of  their  animal  Spirits 
moft  at  Heart,  be  content  with  oligophorons,  which  is  white  and 
thin,^  except  when  an  extraordinary  Chihiefs  and  low  State  of 
the  Blood  direct  to  the  Ufe  of  more  generous  Liquors. 

•*  The  Author  makes  a  Mi  flake  in  this  Place,  for  the  White  of  Eggs 


The  beft  Water  is  fuch'  as  no  way  affects  the  TaAe,  nor  k 
{landing  like  thofe  in  Pools  oi  Lakes;  or  ftagnates  and  cor¬ 
rupts,  as  in  Marfhes  and  low  Grounds,  that  are  impervious  to 
the  Winds.  Spring- water  is  more  commendable,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  drawn  out  of  Wells,  whofe  Waters  are  in  con¬ 
tinual  Agitation.  Next  to  thefe,  in  Point  of  Wholefomenefs. 
are  River-waters,  if  they  run  pure  and  unpolluted  from  common 
Sewers,  and  Ditches,  that  derive  into  them  all  the  Filth  and 
Sordes  of  the  neighbouring  Cities  and  Country.  Rivers  that 
are  remarkable  for  their  cold  and  chilling  Quality,  or  are  fvvelled 
with  melted  Snows,  are  efpecially  to  be  avoided  ;  likewife  all 
fuch  as  run  foul,  have  muddy  Bottoms,  or  take  their  Courfe 
near  fome  hot  Spring.  The  moft  wholefome  Water  is  that 
which  is  foon  hot,  and  foon  cold,  and  neither  affeds  the  Tafte 
or  Smell  with  any  fenfible  Quality. 

Milk  is  to  be  confidered  as  coniifting  of  the  ferous,  the  but¬ 
tery,  and  the  cheefy  Parts.  The  ferous  Part,  or  Whey,  is 
only  to  be 'ufed  medicinally,  as  a  Cooler,  and  Loofener  of  the 
Belly  ;  for  it  nourifhes  little  or  nothing,  but  is  a  Detergent. 
Butter,  being  heating,  and  its  Humidity  fufpeded,  is  noxious 
to  the  Stomach  ;  but  generates  Blood,  if  it  be  well  concoded. 
It  foon  changes  into  Bile,  if  it  meets  with  a  hot  Conftitution. 
The  cheefy  Part  is  earthy,  hard  of  Digeftion,  and  creates  Ob- 
ftrudions,  efpecially  where  the  Vifcera  are  already  fluffed,  or 
the  Paffages  ftrait  by  Nature.  Milk  indeed,  taken  in  the 
Whole,  is  a  nourifhing  Food  ;  though  it  affeds  the  Head  that 
is  fubjed  to  Repletion.  The  Curd  caufes  Obftrudions  in  the 
Vifcera.  Goats  Milk  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  of  a  thinner 
Subftance  than  the  Milk  of  Ewes  or  Cows.  Chufe  your  Cheefe 
new,  and  little  falted  ;  avoid  all  other,  as  being  hard  of  Con- 
codiion,  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  cauftng  Obftrudions,  and 
generating  a  thick  Blood. 

Hens  Eggs  are  beft,  next  are  thofe  of  Pheafants,  then  of 
Ducks,  and  laftly  of  Geefe.  The  beft  Part  of  the  Egg  is  the 
Yolk,  which  affords  pure  and  plentiful  NouriPhment  to  the 
Body ;  but  the  reft  is  harder  and  flower  of  Concodion  *. 
As  to  the  reft,  what  has  been  faid  of  Animals  may  be  faid  of 
their  Eggs.  The  Eggs  of  Fifties  are  far  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Birds,  both  for  Heat  and  Nutriment,  as  their  Flefti,  in  Good¬ 
nefs,  is  furpaffed  by  the  others.  Eggs  dried  with  Salt  are  hard 
of  Digeftion,  and  corrupt  the  Blood  ,  and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  all  falted  Meats. 

.  Honey  is  good  for  the  Aged,  and  Perfons  of  a  cold  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  in  the  Wdnter-feafon  ;  but  hurtful  to  bilious  Confuta¬ 
tions,  or  ufed  in  Summer.  For  Honey  being  of  a  heating  and 
drying  Quality,  and,  from  its  Gratefulnefs,  familiar  to  the 
Palate,  where  it  meets  with  a  Temperament  as  much  too  cold3 
beyond  a  moderate  Rate,  as  itfelf  is  too  hot,  they  muft,  be¬ 
tween  them,  generate  a  pure  and  temperate  Blood.  But  when 
two  Things  of  the  fame  Quality  concur,  as  the  Honey  and  a 
hot  Stomach,  the  Degree  of  Heat  is  augmented,  and  the  Sweet- 
nefs  of  the  Honey  converts  it  into  Bile.  Some  have  a  Way  of 
clarifying  it,  and  by  that  Means,  blunting  its  Acrimony,  take 
off  much  of  its  Heat.  Being  fo  prepared,  and  mixed  with 
fome  other  Kinds  of  Food,  in  Cafes  where  Heat  is  not  in  Fault, 
it  becomes  moft  wholefome  and  medicinal,  not  only  nourifhing 
the  Body,  but  gently  purging  the  Belly. 

Oil  is  of  a  moderately  hot  and  moift  Quality,  but  ufually 
difagreeable  to  the  Stomach,  on  Account  of  its  Fatnefs,  as  well 
as  other  Things  of  an  oleous  and  fat  Quality.  Wherefore 
though  the  moderate  Ufe  of  it  with  Meats  has  no  fenfible  ill 
Effed,  an  immoderate  Quantity  of  it,  as  its  Nature  is  to  fwim. 
uppermoft,  extinguifhes  the  retentive  Faculty  of  the  Stomach. 
Oil  extracted  from  Linfeed,  being  neither  fo  hot  nor  glutinous, 
and  of  finer  Parts  than  the  other,  is  more  eafy  of  Digeftion, 
and  lefs  offenfive  to  the  Stomach.  Oil  of  Almonds  furpaffes 
them  both  in  Goodnefs,  being  not  only  of  finer  Parts  by  Na¬ 
ture,  and  lefs  incommodious  to  the  Stomach,  but  an  Incifive, 
and  an  excellent  Pedoral,  and  Emollient  of  the  Jaws,  Sapa 
[Rob  made  of  Grapes']  alfo  makes  a  Part  of  our  Diet,  and  is 
not  only  lefs  heating,  and  more  nourifhing,  than  Honey,  but 
caufes  not  the  leaft  Obftrudion,  and  moderately  loofens  the 
Belly. 

Vinegar*  except  in  cold  Diforders,  is  wholefome  Sauce  with 
Meats  ;  for  being  of  a  cold  and  dry  Quality,  of  the  fineft  Parts, 
and  a  great  Incifive,  it  cuts,  attenuates,  and  abfterges  thofe  ill 
Humours  which  opprefs  and  dog  the  Stomach  and  Vifcera  ; 
and  where  any  Food  of  grofs  Parts  has  been  received,  it  is  atte¬ 
nuated,  and,  as  it  were,  elaborated,  by  the  prevailing  Force  of 
the  Vinegar.  6 

The  Juices  of  four  Grapes,  called  Qmphacium ,  and  of  Pome¬ 
granates,  are  ufeful  as  Medicines,  but  unneceffary  otherwife  ; 
for  though  the  firft  of  them  be  agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  yet, 
as  it  confifts  of  grofs  Parts,  is  of  a  cold  Nature,  and  binds  the 
Belly,  it  muft  be  hurtful  to  fome  Conftitutions.  The  Juice  of 
four  Pomegranates,  though  it  be  of  pretty  fine  Parts,  a  Refifter 
of  Bile,  and  a  Cooler  efpecially  of  an  immoderately  heated 
Blood  and  Liver,  yet  it  is  too  incommodious  to  the  Stomach 
to  be  ufed.  The  Abufe  of  this  alfo  binds  the  Belly,  for  the 
Acid  has  always  a  Mixture  of  the  aftringent  Quality. 

Salt, 

is  excellent  Aliment ,  for  Reafons  given  under  the  Article  Albumen, 
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Salt,  ufed  to  feafon  our  Foods,  is  hot  and  dry*  and  mode¬ 
rately  excites  an  Appetite.  It  exhaufts  and  cxficcates  a  redun¬ 
dant  Humidity.  But  the  frequent  Ufe  of  it  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  an  immoderate  Dryer,  increafes  Thirft,  and  corrupts 
the  Blood.  Ufed  only  as  a  Preferver  and  Relifher  of  our  Meats, 
it  can  do  but  little  Hurt}  it  is  the  immoderate  Ufe  of  it  that 
does  the  Mifchief. 

Of  the  Quantity  of  Food. 

The  Meafure  and  Rule  of  Eating,  in  all  Kinds  of  Food, 
muft  be  fuch  as  comes  fhort  of  Satiety  }  for  then  the  natural 
Heat  will  prevail,  and  have  Force  fufficient  to  make  a  perfect 
Conco&ion.  It  will  be  advifable  alfo  to  take  our  Meafures 
from  the  Strength  of  the  Aliments ,  fo  as  when  we  fit  down  to 
feed  upon  very  ftrong  and  nutritive  Meats,  we  take  Care  to 
leave  off  long  before  our  Appetite  forfakes  us.  In  Food  that 
affords  but  fmall  and  light  Nourifhment  we  may  freely  indulge 
ourfelves,  and  approach  much  nearer  to  the  Bounds  of  Satiety, 
for  this  Sort  is  foon  conco&ed,  but  the  former  flays  long  in  the 
Stomach.  Our  Meafure  of  Drinking  muft  be  regulated  by  the 
Drynefs  or  Humidity  of  our  Aliment.  Tloefe  are  admirable 
Rules. 

Whether  it  be  beft  to  eat  twice  a  Day  ? 

For  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  and  the  due  Supporting  and 
Recruiting  of  the  animal  Spirits,  my  Advice  is,  that  the  Provi- 
fion  for  the  Day  be  divided  into  three  Parts,  of  which  two  are 
to  be  taken  at  Noon,  and  the  third  a  little  before  Night.  For, 
by  this  Method,  the  Brain  will  have  the  Benefit  of  a  continual 
Humedlation,  Sleep  will  the  more  eafily  be  procured,  and  the 
Spirits  being  thus  cherifhed  by  a  perpetual  Irrigation,  will  hold 
out  the  longer,  nor  be  liable  to  take  Fire,  or  be  refrigerated, 
with  too  long  Falling,  for  either  of  thefe  may  happen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Difference  of  Temperaments  and  Seafons.  But  if 
Cuftom  contradidls  this  Rule,  and  you  are  loth  to  fpend  your 
Time  in  doing  the  fame  Thing  twice,  let  Cuftom,  which  has 
brought  upon  the  natural  Faculties  a  Habit  of  performing  this 
neceffary  Work  at  fuch  long  Intervals  of  Time  without  Injury, 
be  obeyed.  Befides,  the  Spirits  are  rendered,  though  lefs  firm 
and  durable,  yet  brighter,  by  this  Management.  Aftuarius  de 
Spir.  Animal.  Nutritione. 

One  Regimen  of  Diet  will  by  no  Means  fuit  with  all  Perfons, 
but  muft  differ  according  to  Conftitution,  Habit,  and  Way  of 
Life,  or  any  other  Circumftance  that  may  require  an  Alteration. 
There  are  a  thoufand  Differences  in  Conftitutions,  whether  you 
confider  the  Strudlure  of  the  whole  Frame,  or  only  of  the  Vif- 
cera,  and  confequently  as  many  Diftindtions  are  to  be  made  in 
Diet,  in  order  to  feledl  what  is  molt  proper  for  each  Particular. 
Cuftom  alfo,  as  an  external  Principle,  will  furnilh  out  a  great 
Variety  on  this  Head.  No  fewer  than  thefe,  but  almoft  infinite, 
are  the  various  Kinds  and  Meafures  of  Aliments  that  are  adapted 
to  Individuals.  One  likes  this,  another  that }  and  every  one 
judges  of  the  Fitnefs  of  an  Aliment  by  his  Senfe,  and  the  Effedl  it 
has  upon  him,  and  founds  his  Choice  on  Experiments,  and  the 
Teftimony  of  his  Senfes,  which  are  unerring  Guides  in  thefe 
Matters.  As  to  the  Nature  of  Aliments ,  with  Refpedt  to  Man¬ 
kind  in  general,  fome  are  of  good  Juice  others  of  bad 

Juice  The  firft  are  fuch  as  are  endued  with  the 

Virtue  of  generating  a  pure  Blood  }  the  other  generate  Bile,  or 
an  atrabilious  Humour.  Again,  fuch  Aliments  are  faid  to  be  of 
a  crude  Juice  which  naturally  generate  a  crude  and 

pituitous  Humour.  Moreover  fome  Sorts  of  Aliments  are  eafy 
of  Conccoition  [eJ®w rla],  others  difficult  The  firft  of 

thefe,  we  fay,  are  agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  the  others  difagree- 
able  and  noxious  to  the  fame.  Some  loofen  the  Belly,  others 
bind  it,  and  every  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  Virtue  or  Property,  the  Reafons  of  which  are  founded  in 
Nature.  But  when  we  fay  that  this  and  that  Sort  of  Food  are 
fo  and  fo  qualified,  it  muft  be  underftood  with  Refpedl  to  a 
rightly  conftituted  and  well  tempered  Body.  Wherefore  when 
you  examine  the  Lifts  of  Aliments ,  and  fee  one  confiding  of 
Meats  eafy  of  Conco£lion,  another  of  the  contrary,  one  Lift 
of  Emollients,  another  of  Binders,  &c.  and  are  ready  to  ob- 
je£l  from  Experience,  that  the  Event  has  not  anfwered  the  Vir¬ 
tues  afcribed  to  them,  you  are  not  to  impute  it  to  the  Ignorance 
of  the  Profeffors  in  the  Art  they  pretend  to,  but  to  an  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Thing  prefcribed,  which  is  produced  in  it  from  fome 
Perverfion  or  Diftemperature  of  the  whole  Body,  or  fome  Part 
ot  the  Vifcera  ;  for  a  flight  Diforder  in  the  human  Frame  fome- 
times  caufes  a  great  Alteration  in  the  natural  Functions;  nay, 
the  Redundancy  of  any  Humour  may  poffibly  work  the  fame 
Effedl.  Proper  Allowances  muft  alfo  be  made  for  the  Seafon  of 
the  Year,  for  Age,  Calling,  &c.  for  thefe  may  caufe  confider- 
able  Changes  in  the  natural  Difpofition.  Take  Care  therefore 
of  Miftakes,  when  you  fee  fuch  and  fuch  Food  pafs  off  eafily 
with  a  Man,  another  Sort  loofen  his  Belly,  and  a  third  have  a 
contrary  Eft'edt,  and  confider  with  yourfelf,  whether,  and  how 
far  towards  either  Extreme,  by  any  of  the  fore- mentioned  Caufes, 
he  is  removed  from  a  moderate  Standard  ;  for,  obferving  this 
Caution,  you  will  know  how  to  appoint  him  a  Regimen  of 
Diet,  that  (hall  move  Step  by  Step  with  his  Advances,  and  di- 
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re£Hy  counter  to  the  Progrefs  of  any  morbofe  Difpofition. 
Contraries,  you  know,  deftroy  one  another,  and  fo  produce  a 
good  Eftcdt ;  and  Things  alike  are  confirmed  by  Union.  Upon 
the  Whole,  then,  Aliments  feem  to  vary  according  to  the  Tem¬ 
peraments  they  meet  with  ;  and  if  we  are  not  able  to  explain  in 
what  Manner  they  a£t,  or  how  we  thus  become  the  Subject  of 
their  A&ion,  it  is  enough  that  we  are  convinced  by  Experience, 
though  fometimes  Reafon  may,  perhaps,  fucceed  in  her  Enqui¬ 
ries. 

The  Quantity  of  Food  muft  vary  according  to  Age,  Seafon, 
Conftitution,  and  Nature  of  the  hood  itfelh  Young  Perfons 
not  full  grown,  and  fuch  as  are  in  the  Flower  of  their  Age, 
demand  more  Suftenance  ;  the  firft,  as  not  yet  arrived  at  their 
juft  Dimenfions,  want  more  than  ordinary  Nourifhment;  and 
the  latter,  becaufe  of  the  Vigour  of  their  natural  Heat,  and  a 
greater  Meafure  of  Exercife  withal,  have  ftrong  and  quick  Di- 
geftions,  and  therefore  require  as  much  Food  as  the  other.  But 
Perfons  in  a  State  of  Life  declining  to  old  Age,  muft  diminifh 
their  Diet,  as  their  Vigour  decays,  and  their  Years  increafe 
upon  them  ;  for  if  they  load  themfelves  with  more  than  their 
natural  Heat  is  able  to  concodl,  Crudities  are  generated  in  A- 
bundance,  and  lay  the  Foundation  of  many  grievous  Diftem- 
pers  that  accompany  them  to  the  End  of  Life.  As  to  Seafons, 
if  we  Regard  the  Strength  of  the  natural  Heat,  the  Winter 
requires  moil  Aliment ,  next  to  that  the  Spring  ;  and  a  mode¬ 
rate  Quantity  agrees  beft  with  Summer.  For  in  Winter  the 
natural  Heat  retires  inwards,  and  is  fuppofed  to  augment  the 
Force  of  the  concodlive  Faculty  ;  but  in  Summer,  it  is  wea¬ 
kened,  and  exhales,  being  called  forth,  and  diffipated  by  the 
external  Heat  of  the  Seafon.  The  natural  Excretions  are  no 
lefs  to  be  minded,  for  if  thefe  do  not  proceed  according  to  Cuf¬ 
tom,  a  proportionable  Quantity  of  Food  muft  be  fubtra&ed. 
Again,  the  Nature  of  Foods,  in  Refpedl  to  their  Nutrition,  is 
a  Matter  no  lefs  worthy  of  Confideration.  Flefh,  efpecially  of 
large  and  full-grown  Animals,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  nu¬ 
tritive  of  all  Foods.  And  next  to  thefe  are  the  younger  and 
fmaller.  Inferior  to  thefe,  in  Point  of  Nourifhment,  are  all 
exanguious  Meats,  and  Vegetables  in  particular,  which  differ 
alfo  as  much  from  one  another,  in  this  Refpedl,  as  they  are  all 
furpaffed  by  fenfitive  and  locomotive  Beings.  The  fureft  Rule, 
then  is,  when  the  Body  wants  Nourifhment,  to  chufe  fuch  Foods 
as  will  beft  fupply  its  Neceflities ;  when  it  grows  luxuriant,  to 
betake  ourfelves  to  Meats  of  a  lefs  nourifhing  Kind.  If  the  Ap¬ 
petite  be  voracious,  becaufe  the  extraordinary  Heat  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  foon  confumes,  or  makes  away  with  whatever  comes  in¬ 
to  it,  though  the  Body  {lands  in  no  Need  of  Repair  :  in  this 
Cafe,  if  nothing  contra-indicates,  Meats  of  fmall  Nutrition, 
and  of  flow  Concodlion,  are  advifable.  Moreover,  another 
Confideration,  of  no  fmall  Importance,  is  the  Perfon’s  Meafure 
of  Exercife  and  Motion.  For  Bodies  accuftomed  to  much  and 
vehement  Motion,  ftand  in  Need  of  ftronger  and  more  copious 
Aliment ,  than  fuch  as  are  indulged  in  Eafe  and  Reft.  Another 
Thing,  not  to  be  negledted,  is,  Whether  the  Belly  be  foluble, 
and  the  Pores  free  for  Exhalation  in  the  Bath,  for  thefe  contri¬ 
bute  not  a  little  to  a  good  Digeftion,  and  confequently  require 
a  fuitable  Aliment.  To  proceed;  as  the  Quantity  and  Quali¬ 
ty  of  the  Food,  fo  the  Times  and  Seafons  for  receiving  it,  are 
to  be  heedfully  regarded.  If  Concodtion  be  perfedled,  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  free  for  a  Dinner ;  but  if  an  Error  be  committed  in 
Concodtion,  we  are  to  beware  of  receiving  Aliment  upon  Crudi¬ 
ties.  For  when  crude  Juices  are  mingled  one  among  another,  we 
may  reckon  ourfelves  very  fortunate,  (as  it  rarely  happens,)  if 
we  can  difeharge  them  upwards  or  downwards.  But  it  gene¬ 
rally  falls  out,  that  the  ill  Humours  fettle  themfelves  in  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  or  V ifeera,  and  there  breed  Vertigoes,  Erudlations,  Gri- 
pings,  and  other  Diforders.  If  the  Humours  difeharge  them¬ 
felves  outwards  into  the  Limbs,  they  are  attended  with  all  the 
Symptoms  of  a  Defluxion,  as  the  Gout  in  the  Feet  and  Joints, 
and  the  confequent  Diforders.  Therefore  he  that  intends  a  Re¬ 
gimen  of  Diet,  muft  not  determine  himfelf  to  one  or  two  Meals 
a  Day,  but  to  eat  after  perfed  Conco&ion.  For  two  Meals 
may  be  too  much  for  him,  and  even  one,  if  chofen  of  improper 
Meats,  and  his  Digeftion  be  vitiated,  may  be  hurtful ;  but  let 
him,  however,  feed  on  pure  and  light  Food,  and  fuch  as  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  his  Temperament  and  Difpofition.  For  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  among  feveral  Sorts  of  Meats,  of  good  Juice, 
and  eafy  of  Concoaion,  fome  are  more  acceptable  than  others, 
on  Account  of  a  certain  grateful  Propriety  and  Familiarity  with 
the  Stomach  and  Palate.  Hence  the  fame  Aliment  is  not  to  be 
offered  to  all  indiferiminately,  without  the  leaft  Variation  ;  for 
fometimes  a  Defea  in  one  Food,  compared  with  another  of 
better  Juice,  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  good  Liking 
of  the  Appetite  towards  it.  And  this  ought  not  to  feem  ftrange, 
but  very  reafonable,  that  Food  with  which  our  Body  is  fami¬ 
liarized,  fhould  prove  moft  grateful  and  nutritive.  For  fince 
there  are  various  Temperaments  and  Qualities  in  Aliments ,  it  is 
very  reafonable  and  natural,  that  we  fhould  prefer  fuch  as  agree 
with  the  Difpofition  of  our  own  Body,  or  at  leaft  of  our  Sto¬ 
mach.  Afluarius  de  Metbodo  Medendi.  Lib.  3.  Cap,  1 2. 

Aliment  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  though  of  good  Juice,  ufu- 
ally  caufes  Crudities,  Vomiting,  and  a  Loofenefs ;  Aliment  in  a 

lefs 
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left  Quantity  than  Neceffiry  requires,  renders  the  Body  empty, 
lean  weak,  and  unable  to  perform  its  accuftomed  Duties  for 
Want  of  Spirits.  Aliment  of  bad  Qualities  generates  a  Cacochy- 
my,  which  is  known  by  the  prevailing  Quality.  Again,  a 
Perfon  opprefled  with  the  Quantity  of  Food  is  immediately 
fenftble  of  the  Hurt  he  receives  ;  but  the  Evils  proceeding  from 
Food  of  bad  Juice  are  not  felt  under  a  long  Time.  Hence, 
though  a  Man  may  feem  to  bear  bad  Diet,  and  to  come  off  well 
and  unhurt,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  efcaped  whole  and  unda¬ 
maged,  but  the  IfTue  is  to  be  expected  a  good  while,  when  the 
Mifchief  at  lalt  will  appear  in  the  Form  of  a  putrid  Fever,  or 
break  out  in  Scabs,  Tubercles,  or  other  pruriginous  Affecti¬ 
ons  of  the  Skin.  Wherefore  we  ought  not  only  to  take  Care 
that  our  Food  be  moderate  in  Quantity,  but  alfo  thit  this  mo¬ 
derate  Quantity  offend  not  in  Quality,  that  we  may  not  feel 
the  bad  EffeCts  of  it  hereafter  ;  except  in  Cafei  that  require  a 
medicinal  Diet,  which  ought  then  to  be  followed  for  the 
greater  Security  of  the  Patient.  But  ah  Aliment  of  bad  Juice, 
and  yet  medicinal,  is  quite  different,  as  to  its  Ufe,  from  Alifhents 
to  which  the  Body  is  accuftomed.  For  in  found  and  temperate 
Conftitutions,  that  want  Nothing  which  is  exceflive  in  any  Re- 
i'peCt,  whatever  agrees  not  in  a  like  moderate  Commixture  of 
its  Elements,  we  place  under  the  general  Title  of  Cacochyma ,  or 
Aliments  of  bad  Juice  :  But  Aliments ,  which  by  their  Excefs  in 
any  Quality  fupply  the  DefeCf  of  it  in  our  Bodies,  and  fo  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  juft  Temper,  we  call  medicinal.  Adluarius  de  Me - 
thodo  Medendi  Lib.  3.  Cap.  9. 

As  the  preceding  Rules  of  A&uarius  are  generally  excellent, 
and  give  many  ufeful  Hints,  I  could  not  deny  myfelf  the  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  inserting  them. 

In  the  preceding  Pages  I  have  given  the  Sum  of  what  the 
Antients  have  wrote  with  RefpeCt  to  Aliments.  I  (hall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  the  Sentiments  of  Hoffman,  who  has  treated  the 
SubjeCt  more  fcientifically,  and  has  given  better  Reafons  for  his 
AffertionS. 

The  Health  of  the  human  Body  evidently  depends  upon  the 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Blood  and  Juices  ;  whence  it  is 
plain,  that  all  thofe  Aliments  which  preferve  and  maintain  a  juft 
Temperament,  and  a  due  Quantity  of  thefe,  are  beneficial  to 
Health,  and  that  fuch  as  have  a  contrary  Tendency  are  to  be 
reckoned  unwholefome. 

For  Blood  of  a  juft  Temperament,  and  neither  exceeding  nor 
falling  fhort  in  Quantity,  as  it  circulates  moft  eafily  through  the 
Body,  and  is  clear  of  all  foreign  Particles,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  nourifh  the  Parts  and  increafe  Strength  j  fo  that  it  may  be 
called  the  real  Treafure  of  Life. 

Blood  of  a  due  Temperament,  and  benign  Quality,  by  its 
progreffive  as  well  as  inteftine  Motion,  which  continue  during 
the  whole  Courfe  of  Life,  is  not  only  continually  wafted,  but 
likewife  acquires  a  morbid  Difpofition,  and  degenerates  into  an 
impure  and  excrementitious  Mafs. 

Experience  proves,  that  the  Blood  of  thofe  who  have  fafted 
long  is  converted. into  faline  and  bilious  Excrements,  which  are 
difeharged  by  Stool,  Urine,  and  Sweat,  and  even  lofes  that 
natural  balfamic  Quality  which  is  neceffary  to  Health,  and 
the  Maft  of  Humours  is  by  this  Means  rendered  fo  thin  and 
fluid,  that  it  becomes  intirely  unfit  for  nourifhing  the  Parts. 
This  appears  ftill  more  plainly  from  continual  Fevers*  and  heCtic 
Diforders,  the  Nature  of  which  Difeafes  it  is  to  wafte  the  Juices, 
and  convert  the  moft  benign  Humours  into  ufelefs,  fait,  and 
bilious  Excrements.  Labour  alfo,  and  Exercife,  becaufe  they 
augment  the  inteftine  and  progreffive  Motion  of  the  Blood  con- 
fiderably,  leffen  the  Quantity  of  fuperfluous  Humours,  as  Per- 
fons  of  full  plethoric  Habits  experience,  to  the  no  fmall  Advan¬ 
tage  of  their  Health. 

Becaufe  the  Blood,  by  its  continual  Motion,  is  wafted  and 
converted  into  an  excrementitious  Mafs,  utterly  unfit  for  nou¬ 
rifhing  the  Solids,  or  recruiting  that  fine  Fluid  which  fupplies 
the  Bod y  with  Senfe  and  Motion,  it  is  plain  that  Life  and 
Health  cannot  be  preferved,  unlefs  thefe  natural  Motions  be  con¬ 
tinually  repaired,  and  new  Juices  fubftituted  in  the  Room  of 
thofe  thrown  out  of  the  Body  as  excrementitious. 

The  Reafon  is  therefore  plain,  why  People  ftand  in  Need  of 
continual  Ingestion  and  Egestion,  or,  in  other  Words, 
bf  Eating,  prirtking,  and  Evacuations,  for  Health  cannot  long 
be  preferved,  unlefs  the  Place  of  the  corrupted  Humours  dif¬ 
eharged  be  fupplied  by  new  Juices. 

Solid  Foods  of  a  good  Quality,  as  well  as  Liquors,  recruit 
the  loft  Juices  j  and  therefore  all  thofe  Aliments  that  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  Blood,  and  eafily  mix  with  it 
ought  to  be  reckoned  amongft  wholefome  Aliments. 

Blood  and  Juices  fit  for  Nourifhment  are  of  a  benign  Quality, 
of  a  due  Temperament,  and  refembling  a  Jelly,  confiftingof 
fmall  earthy,  aqueous,  oily,  and  eafily  moveable  Particles,  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  with  each  other  :  Hence  all  thofe  Aliments *  which 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  Juice  of  a  due  Temperament,  are 
moft  fit  for  Sanguification,  or  the  Produ&ion  of  new 
Blood. 

Tire  Flefh  of  young  Animils,  their  Juices,  and  Bro.hs  made 
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of  them,  efpecially  of  young  Beef,  Veal,  and  Mutton,  afford 
large  Quantity  of  Jelly,  and  on  that  Account  are  juftly  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  Aliments  which  are  moft  quickly  converted  into 
Blood.  All  Sorts  of  the  Hen  Kind  and  Pigeons,  with  their 
Young,  are  likewife  well  difpofed  for  Nourifhment,  becaufe  they 
afford  a  more  fubtile  Jelly  than  the  animal  Flefh  above-men¬ 
tioned,  though  in  a  fmaller  Quantity. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  the  ci  eXn  Animals, 
which,  according  to  Mofes,  were  ufed  by  the  Ifraelites  in  their 
Sacrifices,  were  principally  fuch  as  afforded  a  good  and  Whole- 
fome  Nourifhment,  fince  they  abounded  more  than  others  with 
nutritive  mucilaginous  Juices. 

Broths  and  Jellies  made  of  Flefh  are  therefore,  not  without 
Reafon,  preferibed  for  recruiting  the  Strength  of  thofe  who 
either  by  large  Haemorrhages  or  violent  Fevers  have  fuftained 
a  Lofs  of  Blood  ;  and  People  who  feed  much  upon  thofe  mu¬ 
cilaginous  Aliments,  which  the  French  above  all  other  People 
in  the  World  do,  can  bear  to  have  Blood  taken  from  them  more 
frequently,  and  in  larger  Quantities,  thdn  People  who  are  ndt 
fb  much  accuftomed  to  them. 

The  Chy le  is  the  immediate  Matter  of  the  Blood,  and  re- 
fembles  a  natural  Emulfion  made  of  foft,  oily,  infipid,  watery, 
and  mucilaginous  Particles  ;  for  this  Reafon  all  theife  Aliment f, 
into  the  Compofition  of  which  Parts  refembling  Chyle  enter, 
are  proper  for  nourifhing  the  Parts,  and  producing  Lymph  and 
Blood. 

Milk,  which  is  nothing  but  Chyle,  is  an  univerfal  Aliment , 
and,  in  Refpe£t  of  Nourifhment,  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 

And  for  this  Reafon  Milk  is  given  as  the  firft  Aliment,  not 
only  to  Children,  but  to  robufter  Animals,  that  their  Bodies 
may  grow  the  fafter,  and.  acquire  Strength  and  Maturity  the 
fooner ;  for  Food  that  is  folid,  of  a  firm  Cohefion,  or  hard  Di- 
geftion,  does  not  well  agree  with  young  and  tender  Bodies,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  have  not  that  Strength  and 
Force  which  are  neceffary  for  the  Digeftion  and  Expulfion  of 
folid  Foods.  Hence  a  Reafon  may  be  alfigned,  why  fome 
People,  efpecially  the  Swifs,  who  are  great  Lovers  of  Milk,  and 
make  much  Ufe  of  it  in  Food,  grow  fo  v£ry  large  and  tall,  that 
fcarce  any  Nation  in  Europe  can  furpafs  them  in  that  Particular. 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  Juftin,  Csefar,  and  Saluft  give  us  Accounts 
of  many  who  by  the  Ufe  of  Milk  have  lived  to  a  very  great 
Age  j  and  Galen,  in  Lib.  5.  Cap.  7 .  de  Sanitate  tiienda ,  men¬ 
tions  a  Man  who,  ufing  no  other  Food  than  Milk,  lived  to 
more  than  a  hundred  Years.  In  Holland,  and  fome  Northern 
Countries,  and  likewife  in  Frifeland,  many  ufe  Milk  for  their 
ordinary  Drink  inftead  of  Beer  ;  and  Ovid  gives  us  the  Senfe  of 
Antiquity  with  Regard  to  Milk  in  the  following  Lines,  Lib.  4. 
Foft. 

Ladle  mero  Veteres  ufi  memorantur  &  Her  bis, 

S ponte  fua  fi  quas  Terra  ferelati 

• .  ,  v  * 

All  mild  Seeds  which  abound  with  a  rriilky  Juice  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  Clafs  of  nourifhing  Aliments. 

.  .  Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  Seeds  and  Grains  of  moft 
Kinds,  fuch  as  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Beans,  Peafe,  Al¬ 
monds,  Chefnuts,  Pine-nuts,  Fiftick-nuts,  Rice*  Mays,*  and 
Turkifh  Corn  are  extremely  proper  for  nourifhing  Animals’, 
and  why  the  Meals  of  thefe  baked  into  Bread  are  the  principal 
and  moft  general  Aliments  made  Ufe  of ;  from  this  likewife  one 
may  account  for  People’s  being  able  to  live  tolerably  on  Bread 
and  Water  only. 

Among  all  other  Aliments  Bread  holds  the  principal  Place,  nor 
can  we  PQflibly  want  it  without  injuring  Health.  Its  Ufe  is 
proper  at  all  Seafons,  and  accommodated  to  all  Conftitutions, 
and  may  therefore  properly  be  called  an  univerjal  Aliment ;  nor 
can  f  lefh  and  other  Subftances  be  taken  alone,  and  without  if, 
lince  in  that  Cafe  they  create  a  Naufea. 

The  Texture  of  the  Parts  of  Bread  Is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  Nature  of  the  nutritious  Juices  ;  for  it  is  mixed  with  mild, 
oily,  and  mucilaginous  Particles,  and  likewife  with  a  fubtile 
acid  Salt,  which  are  very  grateful  to  the  Stomach,  and  quicken 
the  diffolving  Power  of  the  falival  and  fermentative  Juices.  But 
as  all  Bread  is  not  made  of  one  and  the  fame  Grain,  fo  one 
Kind  of  Bread  is  preferable  to  another  with  Regard  to  its  health¬ 
ful  Qualities.  The  beft  and  moft  nourifhing  Bread  is  made  of 
dry  Rye-meal,  not  very  white,  but  mixed  with  the  fmaller  and 
finer  Parts  of  the  Bran.  For  by  a  chymical  Analyfis,  blackifh 
coarfe  Bread  upon  Diftillation  affords  more  Oil,  which  diffufes  a 
more  agreeable  Flavour,  arid  more  efFe&ually  recruits  Strength, 
than  that  which  is  drawn  frorii  firie  Bread.  But  that  which  h 
made  of  Barley,  Oats,  Turkifh  Corn,  or  even  of  Acorns  or 
Chefnuts,  is  heavier  ori  the  Stomach,  nor  is  it  fo  effectual  for 
repairing  loftStrength.  See  Bompernickel. 

Eggsj  becaufe  they  contain  a  very  fine,  balfamic,  pellucid 
Lymph,  which  approaches  neareft  to  the  immediate  Matter  of 
Nourifhment,  therefore  afford  a  very  fpeedy  Nourifhment  to 
the  Parts. 

Eggs  afford  a  very  fpeedy  Nourifhment,  if  they  are  new  laid 
and  foft,  according  to  that  Maxim  of  the  Schola  Salertiitana , 
Si  furnas  Ovum,  molle  fit  atqut  novum,  i.  e.  If  yen  incline  to  eat 
Z  4  Z  « 
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an  Egg)  let  it  be  foft,  and  new  laid.  The  Yolk  contains  many 
undluous,  fat,  and  fulphureous  Parts ;  the  White,  on  the  othei 
Hand,  confifts  of  moift,  balfamic  Parts  like  thofe  of  the  Serum, 
fo  that  if  any  Food  is  univerfal,  this  is  certainly  fuch,  and  is  in 
a  peculiar  Manner  adapted  to  increafe  the  feminal  Liquor.  Eggs 
are  of  all  other  Things  moft  proper  when  the  Body,  either 
weakened  by  an  Effufion  of  Blood,  or  wailed  by  the  Shocks  of  a 
Fever,  requires  a  very  fpeedy  Supply  of  Nourifhment.  F  or 
this  Reafon  the  Talmudz&viks  poached  Eggs  for  thofe  who  have 
had  a  Vein  opened.  They  are  vaftly  beneficial  to  old  Men, 
who  {land  in  Need  of  good  Nourifhment,  and  fuch  as  may  be 
eafily  digefled  by  the  Stomach.  I  do  not,  on  the  contrary, 
approve  of  their  being  ufed  by  thofe  who  have  their  Stomachs 
loaded  with  Bile,  or  any  Collection  of  acid  Humours,  becaufe 
the  more  Bodies  abounding  with  impure  Juices  are  nourifhed, 
the  more  they  are  injured  by  that  very  Means.  They  are 
known  to  be  frefh  by  their  being  pellucid  when  expofed  to  a 
clear  Light,  and  by  their  retaining  their  milky  Liquor,  after 
having  been  boiled  over  a  ftrong  Fire. 

Cheefe  and  Butter  are  univerfal  and  moft  excellent  Ali¬ 
ments. 

Since  Milk  is  refolved  into  Butter  and  Cheefe,  and  fince  the 
Butter  contains  its  oily,  and  the  Cheefe  its  mucilaginous  and 
terreftrial  Parts,  it  is  therefore  plain  that  thefe  two,  efpecially 
with  the  Addition  of  Bread  and  Water,  muft  be  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  and  univerfal  Nourifhment,  fit  for  Perfons  of  all  Ages  and 
Conftitutions.  The  newer  Butter  is,  it  is  of  Confequence  at 
once  the  more  grateful  to  the  Stomach,  and  the  more  conducive 
to  Health  ;  but  when  long  kept,  it  grows  foetid  and  rancid. 
The  too  great  or  too  frequent  Ufe  of  it,  by  relaxing  the  Fibres 
of  the  Stomach,  weakens  its  Tone,  and  excites  Naufeas.  But¬ 
ter  joined  with  Cheefe  is  likewife  very  nourifhing  ;  but  Cheefe 
fhould  be  neither  too  new,  nor  too  old.  If  too  new,  it  loads  the 
Stomach,  and  binds  the  Belly  ;  if  too  old,  it  increases  the  Acri¬ 
mony  and  Impurity  of  the  Humours,  as  it  is  endowed  with  a 
poignant  Tafte,  and  a  foetid  Smell. 

As  the  Blood,  the  nutritive  Juice,  and  in  general  all  the 
Farts  of  the  Body,  are  made  up  of  three  Elements,  viz,.  Firft 
of  one  which  is  fulphureous,  oily,  and  inflammable  :  Secondly 
one  of  an  earthy,  fubtile,  alcaline  Nature,  which  is  neverthe- 
lefs  more  fixed  :  Thirdly  one  of  an  aqueous  ;  fo  the  feveral  Kinds 
and  Virtues  of  Aliments  may  be  moft  commodioufly  reduced  to 
thefe  three  ClafTes. 

Aliments  of  thefe  three  feveral  Qualities,  duly  mixed  with 
one  another,  afford  a  proper  Nourifhment  for  the  human  Bo- 
dy. 

The  Flefh  of  Animals,  efpecially  when  roafted,  affords  the 
Body  its  principal  Supply  of  the  fulphureous  Part ;  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  wild  Animals  are  preferable  in  this  Refpedt,  to 
thofe  of  the  tame  and  domeftic  Kind,  becaufe  their  Oils  and 
Salts  are  exalted  by  their  habitual  Exercife. 

That  the  Flefh  of  Animals  contains  more  of  a  fubtile  Oil, 
than  Vegetables,  is  plain  from  this,  that  in  the  Summer  Flefh 
very  foon  turns  putrid  and  offenfive,  which  is  not  found  to  be 
the  Cafe  with  Refpedt  to  Vegetables. 

Vegetables  have  an  Acid  in  their  Compofftion,  and  their  Oils, 
excepting  fome  of  the  hotter  Herbs,  are  for  that  very  Reafon  fo 
much  the  milder.  Animals,  on  the  other  Hand,  have  no  A- 
cid  in  their  Compofftion  ;  for  all  the  Parts  of  them,  fubje&ed 
to  Diftillation,  yield  a  fubtile  Oil,  and  a  volatile  Salt ;  and  this 
hot  Oil  is  what  principally  excites  an  inteftine  and  fermenta¬ 
tive  Motion  in  the  Blood,  and  proves  the  Occaffon  of  the  pe¬ 
netrating  and  difagreeable  Smell  which  is  felt  upon  Putrefacti¬ 
on. 

The  roafted  Flefh  either  of  wild  Beafts,  or  wild  Fowls,  fur- 
nifh  the  Blood  with  greater  Store  of  a  light  fulphureous  Sub- 
ftance,  than  boiled  Flefh,  or  thofe  of  tame  Animals. 

The  Flefh  of  wild  Animals,  and  wild  Fowls,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  lighter,  more  fubtile  and  oily,  but  fraught  with  a  fmaller 
Quantity  of  mucous  balfamic  Matter,  than  the  Flefh  of  tame  A- 
nimals ;  becaufe  wild  Animals  ufe  more  violent  Exercife,  breath 
a  freer  and  purer  Air,  and  feed  upon  drier  Aliments.  Add  to 
this,  that  by  the  very  Roafting  much  of  the  Humidity  is  eva¬ 
porated,  by  which  Means  the  oily  Principle  difentangling  it- 
felf  from  the  reft  of  the  component  Parts,  and  being  exalted  by 
the  Fire,  enjoys  its  full  Liberty,  and  has  the  Afcendant  over  the 
other  Parts. 

Among  the  Aliments  which  furnifh  the  Blood  with  its  humid 
Parts,  of  Animals  Fifh,  and  of  Vegetables  Pot-herbs,  the  mil¬ 
der  Roots,  and  fome  Summer  Fruits,  are  reckoned  the  princi- 
pah 

Fifh  fubjeCled  to  Diftillation  yields  much  Phlegm,  little 
Oil  and  very  little  volatile  Salt.  This  Ajfertion  is  a  little  too 
general.  See  A  L  C  A  L I . 

Becaufe  Fifh  contains  only  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Oil  and 
volatile  Salt,  it  does  not  fo  eaffly  turn  putrid  as  Flefh,  and  for 
this  Reafon  is  generally  lefs  hurtful  in  Fevers  than  Flefh.  / 
fuppofe  Hoffman  means  River  Fiji. \  which  have  Scales. 

J  To  the  third  Oafs  of|  Aliments  which  fupply  the  Blood  with 
its  fixed  and  earthy  Parts,  belong  all  Kinds  of  Grains,  as  the 
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feveral  Kinds  of  Bread,  Rice,  Peafe,  Beans,  Lentils,  Chefnut's, 

Almonds,  Cacao,  Cheefe,  iffc. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  will  appear,  that  all  fuch  Aliments 
as  are  of  a  mild  Quality,  and  refemble  the  Chyle  and  Blood,  are 
fit  for  Nourifhment. 

All  fuch  Aliments  therefore  as  either  recede  from,  or  are 
quite  oppofite  to  the  Nature  of  the  Chyle  and  Blood,  are  unfit 
for  Nourifhing  the  Parts. 

All  Aliments  in  which  there  is  too  much  of  an  Acid,  are  im¬ 
proper  for  Nourifhment ;  becaufe  Milk  and  Blood  will  not 
mix  with  an  Acid,  which  is  quite  oppofite  to  their  Natures,  and 
induces  a  Coagulation  of  the  circulating  Juices, 

Hence  the  Reafon  is  plain  why  the  too  liberal  Ufe  of  Salads, 
Summer  Fruits,  efpecially  whilft  crude  and  unripe.  Vinegar, 
four  Ale,  and  Wines  that  abound  with  an  Acid,  are  fo  remark¬ 
ably  prejudicial  to  Health. 

No  Salt  whatever  can  be  mixed  with  the  Blood,  Chyle,  and 
Milk,  for  which  Reafon  all  Salts,  and  all  Foods  too  high 
faked,  muft  be  improper  and  unfit  for  Nourifhment. 

Blood  and  Chyle  never  incorporate  with  fpirituous  Liquors, 
but  rather  feparate  from  them  ;  whence  it  is  eafy  to  judge  how 
detrimental  the  free  Ufe  of  them  is,  both  to  Health  and  Nou¬ 
rifhment. 

All  fweet Things,  as  Sugar,  and  Honey,  have  no  Affinity  with 
the  Blood  and  Chyle,  but  rather  recede  from  their  Nature, 
fince  they  have  an  exquifite  Tafte  which  the  Blood,  Chyle, 
and  nutritive  Juices  have  not. 

Though  fweet  Subftances  confift  of  a  temperate  Mixture  of 
Parts,  and  may  on  that  Account  feem  proper  for  Nourifhment, 
yet  the  fweet  Particles  are  Salts  of  a  peculiar  Kind,  which  are 
difloluble  in  Water;  hence  they  cannot  be  joined  to  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Parts,  fince  they  are  liable  to  be  diffolved  by  the 
circulating  Fluids. 

Aliments  proper  for  preferving  Health  ought  not  only  to  con¬ 
tain  a  laudable  Juice,  but  fhould  likewife  be  eaffly  diffolved  by 
the  Stomach.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  all  thofe  Kinds  of  Food, 
which  on  Account  of  the  Clofenefs  and  Compadlnefs  of  their 
Texture  are  with  Difficulty  diffolved,  are  for  that  very  Rea¬ 
fon  lefs  conducive  to  Health. 

The  Flefh  of  old  Animals,  Flefh  dried  in  the  Smoak,  hard 
Eggs,  Sea  Fifh  almoft  of  all  Kinds,  and  very  coarfe  Bread,  on 
Account  of  the  rigid  and  complicated  Texture  of  their  Parts,  are 
for  that  very  Reafon  with  fome  Difficulty  concodled  by  the 
Stomach,  and  converted  into  Juice  and  Blood. 

As  thefe  hard  and  compact  Foods  require  much  Warmth, 
Abundance  of  fermentative  and  falival  Lymph,  and  a  ftrong 
Stomach  to  disjoin  and  break  their  complicated  Textures,  fo  they 
do  not  agree  but  with  robuft  Conftitutions,  and  People  that 
labour  hard  ;  for  this  Reafon  the  Inhabitants  of  fome  Northern 
Countries,  fuch  as  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Laplanders, 
the  Finlanders,  the  Weftphalians,  and  the  Pomeranians  are  not 
eafily  injured  by  Foods  of  this  Kind,  becaufe  their  Stomachs  be¬ 
ing  not  only  naturally  vigorous,  but  likewife  ftrengthened  by 
Cuftom,  eafily  diffolve  and  digeft  them. 

Of  Vegetables,  Roots,  Fruits,  and  Herbs,  efpecially  if  eat 
crude,  and  before  they  are  fufficiently  foftened  by  Boiling,  are 
difficultly  concodled  by  the  Stomach,  becaufe  their  fibrous  Tex¬ 
ture  is  hard  to  be  diffolved. 

Aliments  of  the  vegetable  Kind  are  for  that  Reafon  likewife 
heavy  on  the  Stomach,  fince  they  produce  many  Flatulencies 
which  difturb  and  diforder  the  primre  Vise. 

To  this  Clafs  belong  all  unripe  Fruits,  Peafe,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Rape,  bulbous  Roots,  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Cabbage,  Garlick, 
Onions,  Radifhes,  Sallads  prepared  of  Lettice  and  other  Herbs, 
Pears  Apples,  Prunes  ;  Honey  and  Water,  Honey,  Muft,  and 
all  fweet  Fruits  of  whatever  Kinds;  for  fuch  is  the  Nature  of 
thefe  that  they  eafily  run  into  a  Fermentation,  or  even  be¬ 
come  four,  and  by  Reafon  of  their  vifeid  Tenacity  are  re¬ 
folved  into  Fumes  and  Vapours. 

The  tenacious  and  glutinous  Parts  of  Animals,  among  which 
are  the  Stomach,  the  Inteftines,  the  Spleen,  the  Kidnies,  the 
Beaks,  the  Vulvae,  the  Ears,  the  Skins,  and  the  Claws,  are  of 
hard  Digeftion,  and  with  Difficulty  yield  to  the  Menftruum  of 
the  Stomach. 

Fat  Subftances  are  with  Difficulty  digefted  by  the  Stomach, 
for  if  an  Acid,  with  which  Vegetables  principally  abound,  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  them  they  run  into  a  Coagulum. 

Fat  Foods  require  an  alcaline  Liquor  for  breaking  and  dis¬ 
joining  their  complicated  Textures  ;  for  which  Reafon  a  good 
Deal  of  Bile  is  requifite  to  prevent  their  proving  hurtful  to  the 
Stomach ;  for  when  an  Acid  in  the  Stomach  attempts  the  So¬ 
lution  of  fat  Subftances,  hot  fulphureous  Vapours  and  Eructations 
are  caufed,  which  are  very  troublefome  to  the  Alimentary 
T  ube. 

T  he  more  vifeid,  rancid,  and  old,  fat  Subftances  are,  they  are 
for  that  Reafon  fo  much  the  worfe.  The  new  and  recent  are 
better,  and  fooner  yield  to  Solution  and  Digeftion. 

Hence  the  Reafon  is  plain  why  the  Fat  of  Beef  is  not  fo 
hurtful  when  ufed  in  the  Preparation  of  Food,  as  the  Fat  ot 
Mutton,  or  that  of  the  Kid,  the  Sow,  or  the  Goofe.  Hence 

likewife 
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likewife  may  a  Reafon  be  affigned  why  old  Flefh  fuch  as  is  har¬ 
dened  in  the  Smoak,  becaufe  of  the  Rancidity  which  Fat  con- 
traAs,  and  Bacon  which  has  acquired  a  Ruftinefs  and  yellow 
Colour,  are  highly  improper  for  the  Prefervation  of  Health.  ^  _ 

In  order  to  the  Performance  of  the  Office  of  Nutrition,  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  fmall  Mouths  of  the  internal  rough  Coat  of 
the  Inteftines  abforb  the  Chyle,  and  convey  it  to  the  Blood  ; 
for  which  Reafon  none  of  thofe  Aliments,  which  either  ob- 
ftruct,  or  too  much  corrugate  its  Mouths,  can  be  ufed,  without 

in  fome  Meafure  injuring  Health. 

Since  the  effete  Mafs  of  Aliments  drained  and  exhaufted,  by 
the  Separation  of  the  Chyle  from  it,  ought  by  the  expanhve  and 
contra&ive  Motion  of  the  Inteftines  to  be  thrown  oft  trom 
them,  it  muft  of  Courfe  follow,  that  all  thole  Aliments  are  pre¬ 
judicial  to  Health  which  either  pafs  through  the  Inteftines  with 
Difficulty,  flop  their  Motions,  or  weaken  their  Tone,  and  im¬ 
pair  their  Strength,  by  fuppreffing  Excretion  fo  neceffary  to 
Health. 

All  Aliments  that  are  acid,  aftringent,  mouldy,  glutinous, 
vifeid,  auftere,  or  fuch  as  eafily  run  into  a  Coagulum,  are  ior 
this  Reafon  prejudicial  to  Health,  becaufe  they  weaken  the  T.  one 
of  the  Inteftines,  and  by  that  Means  prevent  the  fuperfluous 
Foeces  from  being  difeharged. 

This  Chara&eriftic  of  Unwholfomenefs  belongs  to  all  unripe 
Summer  Fruits,  Pears,  Quinces,  Pomegranates,  Medlars,  the 
Fruits  of  the  Thorn,  and  Myrtle,  Sea  Bifcuits,  the  Ciuft  of 
Bread,  Bread  that  is  mouldy,  hard,  too  coarfe,  or  taken  warm 
from  the  Oven,  all  farinaceous  Subftances,  Gruels  made  of  1  eafe. 
Beans,  Lentils,  and  Millet,  Cakes  or  Bread  not  fufficiently 
fermented,  Cheefe  eat  too  freely,  Sheeps  Milk,  and  in  fine  all 
milky  and  fat  Subftances  ;  all  which  Aliments  do  ftill  more 
remarkably  hurt  the  Conftitution,  if  Wine,  Acids,  or  cold 
Liquors,  are  ufed  along  with  them  ;  for  by  this  Means  they 
are  reduced  into  a  firm  Coagulum,  which  adheres  immoveably 
to  the  Coats  of  the  Inteftines,  and  incruftates  the  Orifices  of 
their  fmall  abforbent  Veffels ;  whence  proceed  copious  Flatulen¬ 
cies  and  Spafms. 

The  Unwholfomnefs  of  Aliments  is  to  be  eftimated  from  their 
impairing  the  fermentative  and  folutive  Powers  of  the  Stomach, 
lince  by  that  Means  Crudities  are  generated. 

The  A£tion  of  the  fermentative  Juice  is  impaired  and  wea¬ 
kened  by  all  fat,  oily,  and  very  fweet  Subftances;  by  Honey, 
Hydromel,  or  Honey  and  Wine,  new  Grapes,  Summer  Fruits, 
green  Figs.  All  Pulfes,  farinaceous  Subftances,  Gruels  made  of 
Millet,  lukewarm  Aliments ,  the  fibrous  Roots  of  Pot-herbs, 
Cheefe,  and  curdled  Milk,  all  which  are  the  more  prejudicial  to 
Health,  the  greater  Quantities  of  them  are  taken  into  an  emp¬ 
ty  Stomach. 

Every  Acid,  and  every  Putrefa&ion,  are  prejudicial  to  Health ; 
and  for  that  Reafon  all  Aliments  which  eafily  grow  four  or  pu¬ 
trid  in  the  Stomach,  may  be  juftly  reckoned  unwholfome. 

An  Acid  is  equally  injurious  to  the  Primae  Viae  and  to  the 
Blood,  for  it  deftroys  the  alcaline  and  balfamic  Quality  of  the 
Bile,  coagulates  the  Chyle,  and  retards  the  Expulfion  of  the 
Excrement.  Add  to  this,  that  when  it  is  mixed  with  the 
Blood,  Stagnations  of  the  Juices,  and  Infar&ions  of  the  Vifcera, 
are  generated.  (This  Affertion  is  a  little  too  general.  See  the 
Article  Ace  tum  )  And  when  the  firft  Organs  of  Digeftion  are 
affedted  by  putrefied  Aliments ,  and  the  Putrefaction  extends  it- 
felf  towards  the  more  internal  Parts,  it  communicates  its  own 
bad  Difpofition  to  the  moft  wholefome  Juices.  Among  thofe 
Foods  which  by  their  long  Continuance  in  the  Primae  Viae  grow 
acid,  may  be  reckoned  all  Summer  Fruits,  Milk,  Honey,  al- 
moft  all  Sorts  of  Tarts,  fweet  Wines  of  feveral  Kinds,  Muft, 
Hydromel,  and  fermented  Bread  ;  and  thofe  Aliments  which 
fooneft  grow  putrid  by  a  long  Stay  in  the  Primae  Viae  are  boil¬ 
ed  Flefh  ;  for  of  all  Aliments  ufed  by  us,  none  have  a  greater 
Tendency  to  Putrefaction  than  Flefti.  Wherefore  it  is  for  very 
valuable  Purpofes,  that  Nature  in  2cute  Difeafes,  and  in  Habits 
abounding  with  impure  Juices,  dees  of  her  own  Accord  loath 
and  abhor  Flefh,  and  thofe  Phyficians  laudably  affift  Nature  in 
carrying  on  her  Defign,  who  in  Cafes  of  that  Nature  forbid 
their  Patients  the  Ufe  of  nourifhing  Broths ;  for  Aliments  of 
this  Kind  wonderfully  add  to  the  Putrefadtion  which  is  the 
formal  Caufe  of  the  Malignity.  For  this  Reafon  when  Pef- 
tilences  or  other  epidemical  Difeafes  rage,  it  it  advifable  to  ab- 
ftain  from  Flefh,  and  ufe  acidulated  Liquors,  which  ftrongly 
refill  Putrefaction,  and  by  that  Means  prove  remarkably  fer- 
viceable  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  Conftitutions 
which  are  infirm,  weakened  with  Fevers,  or  loaded  with  im¬ 
pure  Juices  ;  fo  that  Hippocrates  was  very  juft  in  his  Obfer- 
vation,  That  the  more  Bodies  abounding  with  impure  Juices  are 
nourijhed,  the  more  they  are  injured.  Corrupted  Fifh,  putrid 
Flefh,  or  that  of  Animals  which  laboured  under  any  Difeafe, 
have  of  all  other  Kinds  of  Food  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  diredt 
Tendency  to  produce  a  Putrefaction  in  the  Body.  Hoffman .  Me- 
dicina  Rationalis  Syjlemat, 
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ufed  for  Broths.  By  M.  Geoffroy  the  Younger.  Me¬ 
moirs  del’ Acad.  Roy.  1 7 30. 

Of  all  Aliments  thofe  derived  from  Vegetables  muft  be  fitted 
for  fick  Perfons,  becaufe,  being  lefs  complicated  with  Refpedt  to 
their  Elements,  they  feem  to  bear  a  greater  Analogy  to  Nature, 
as  M.  Lemery  has  proved  in  one  of  his  Memoirs.  How  reafon- 
able  foever  this  appears,  Broths  made  of  I'lefh  are  eftablifhed 
by  Cuftom,  and  generally  pafs  for  the  moft  wholefome  and  ne- 
ceffary  Food  in  Cafes  of  Sicknefs,  when  it  is  almoft  the  ohly 
Diet  in  Ufe. 

It  is  only  by  an  Examen  of  the  Principles  contained  in  this 
Sort  of  Aliment ,  that  we  are  qualified  to  give  it  with  Difcretion, 
fo  that  we  may  avoid  on  the  one  Hand  the  Danger  of  prescrib¬ 
ing  it  too  freely,  in  Circumftances  where  a  ftridt  Diet  is  al¬ 
moft  the  only  Remedy,  and  yet  not  be  too  fparing  on  the  other 
Hand,  when  the  Patient  exhaufted  by  long  Sicknefs  requires  a 
gradual  Augmentation  of  Aliment  for  the  Recovery  of  his 
Strength.  For  our  Satisfaction  in  this  Point,  and  that  we  may 
know  how  to  adjuft  the  Proportions  of  fuch  Food  in  whatever 
Cafes  may  offer,  I  have  made  an  Analyfis  of  fuch  Flefti- meats 
as  are  moft:  in  Ufe,  or  contain  an  alimentary  Juice  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  falutary  ;  fuch  as  Beef,  Veal,  Hens,  See.  I  undertook 
this  Difquifition  only  becaufe  the  Analyfis  of  carnous  Foods  had 
not  been  carried  fo  far  as  that  of  Vegetables. 

The  late  M.  Dodart,  whofe  Memory  is  fo  much  refpected  by 
the  Academy ,  and  who  was  diftinguiftied  for  his  extreme  Accu¬ 
racy,  contented  himfelf  with  faying,  in  1702,  That  he  was  of 
Opinion,  with  the  late  M.  Bourdelin,  that  the  Flefti  of  Animals 
boiled  to  a  Jelly,  and  afterwards  diftilled,  yielded  no  lefs  Quan¬ 
tity  of  volatile  Salts,  than  if  they  had  been  diftilled  raw;  Now' 
as  it  appeared  that  none  had  been  fo  careful  as  to  determine  the 
Quantity  of  the  Extradb  which  thefe  Jellies  left  after  Evapora¬ 
tion,  and  what  thefe  Flefti- meats  had  communicated  of  their 
Principles  to  the  Water  in  which  they  had  been  boiled,  I  un¬ 
dertook  the  Affair,  with  an  Intention  to  adjuft  that  negle&ed 
Part  according  to  Analyfes  which  are  already  well  known.  I 
propofed  to  myfelf  to  difeover  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the 
Principles  of  the  raw  Flefti-meats  which  are  put  in  Diftillation  ; 
what  Principles  they  impart  to  thofe  folid  Extracts  which  are 
made  out  of  them  by  Ebullition  and  Evaporation  ;  the  effential 
Difference  of  thofe  volatile  Salts  which  are  drawn  from  them  ; 
what  Principles  are  yet  further  contained  in  thefe  Meats,  after 
they  are  exhaufted  of  their  Juices,  and  become  dry  ;  laftly,  I 
{hall  determine,  in  another  Memoir ,  the  Quantity  of  Nutri¬ 
ment  that  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Bones  and  ofteous  Sub¬ 
ftances  in  the  Dreffing. 

Beef. 

To  begin  with  Beef,  I  took  a  thick  Piece  of  the  fame,  and 
having  cleared  it  of  the  Fat,  Bones,  Cartilages,  and  Mem¬ 
branes,  had  it  cut  into  Slices  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  Weight. 
One  of  thefe  I  diftilled  in  a  Bath  Heat,  without  any  Addition  ; 
it  afforded  two  Ounces,  fix  Drams,  and  thirty-fix  Grains  of 
Phlegm,  or  Humidity,  which  paffed  into  the  Receiver,  and 
the  dry  Flefti,  which  remained  in  the  Retort,  was  reduced  to 
the  Weight  of  one  Ounce,  one  Dram,  and  thirty-fix  Grains. 
The  Phlegm  had  the  Smell  of  Broth,  and  had  fome  Chara&ers 
of  a  volatile  Salt,  for  it  precipitated  a  white  Powder  from  a 
Solution  of  corrofive  fublimate  Mercury,  as  is  the  Manner  of 
pure  volatile  Salts  ;  and  the  Phlegm  that  came  over  laft  in  the 
Diftillation  gave  yet  more  fenfible  Marks  thereof,  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  fame  Solution. 

The  dried  Flefti,  weighing  as  aforefaid,  being  placed  in  the 
Retort,  in  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  in  order  to  an  Analyfis, 
afforded  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Phlegm,  charged  with  a  volatile 
Spirit,  which  weighed  one  Dram  four  Grains,  and  after  that 
three  Drams  forty-fix  Grains  of  a  volatile  Salt,  and  a  thick 
foetid  Oil,  which  could  not  be  feparated. 

The  Caput  Mortuum,  or  Subftance  left  in  the  Retort* 
weighed  three  Drams  thirty  Grains.  It  was  a  black  Coal 
ftiining,  and  of  little  Weight,  which  was  calcined  in  a  Cru¬ 
cible  over  a  very  ftrong  Fire,  and  by  that  Means  reduced  to 
Allies,  which  weighed  forty  Grains.  Thefe  Allies,  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air,  imbibed  the  Humidity  which  augmented  their 
Weight.  They  were  made  into  a  Lixivium,which  being  examin¬ 
ed  afforded  110  Signs  of  an  alcaline  Salt,  but  of  Sea-falt,  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  white  Powder  from  a  Solution  of  Mercury  in  Spirit 
of  Nitre.  It  caufed  no  Change  in  the  Solution  of  the  fublimate 
Corrofive,  except  that,  after  it  had  refted  fome  Time,  it  formed 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel  a  Sort  of  Cloud,  in  Form  of  a 
flight  Coagulum.  Now  hitherto  we  know  of  no  Salts,  except 
thofe  which  are  of  the  Nature  of  Sal  Ammoniac  or  Sea-falt, 
that  precipitate  a  white  Powder  from  a  Solution  of  Mercury  in 
Spirit  of  Nitre;  nor  any  Thing,  except  the  abforbent  animal 
Earths  that  I  have  obferved  to  flightly  precipitate  a  Solution 
of  Corrofive  fublimate. 
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Upon  four  Ounces  of  Beef,  dried  in  a  Bath  Heat,  I  poured 
the  like  Weight  of  Spirit  of  Wine  well  rectified,  and  et  t  em 
digeft  together  for  a  very  long  Time.  I  he  Spirit  too.c  a  wea 
Tincture  from  the  Flelh,  and  extra#ed  from  it  fome  rops  o 
Oil,  the  Colour  it  had  acquired  was  red,  and  it  had  a  taint 
Smell.  Oil  of  Tartar  mixed  with  this  Spirit  difeovered  ltfelf 
by  an  urinous  Smell.  Its  Mixture  with  a  Solution  of  Meicury 
in  Spirit  of  Nitre  turned  it  white,  whence  proceeded  a  yel- 
lowifh  white  Precipitate.  This  Liquor  afterwards  became 
gritty,  from  the  urinous  Sal  Ammoniac  with  which  the  Spirit 
of  Wine  was  impregnated.  The  Experiment  of  mixing  this 
Spirit  of  Wine  with  a  Solution  of  Corrofive  fublimate  produced 
a  white  Precipitate,  which  turned  a  little  yellow.  In  this  lait 
Cafe  there  would  have  been  no  Precipitation,  but  for  the  uri¬ 
nous  volatile  Salt  which  entered  the  Spirit  of  Vi  me  with  the 

Sal  Ammoniac.  ,  ,  .  ,T(r,  ,, 

Four  Ounces  of  the  like  Beef  being  boiled  in  a  Venel  we 

clofed  with  three  Pints  of  Water,  and  the  Boiling  being  renewed 
fix  Times  with  the  like  Quantity  of  new  Water,  in  order  to 
exhauft  as  much  as  poffible  the  Juice  of  the  Meat,  I  put  toge- 
ther  all  the  Liquors  of  thefe  Dreffings,  the  two  or  three  lalt  or 
which  had  only  a  very  faint  Smell  of  Veal-broth,  evaporated 
them  by  a  gentle  Fire,  apd  towards  the  End  of  the  Evaporation 
filtrated  them  in  order  to  feparate  the  earthy  Part ;  and  there 
remained  in  the  Veffel  an  Extra#  moderately  folid,  which  very 
readily  imbibed  Humidity  from  the  Air,  and  was  found  to 
weigh  one  Dram  fifty-fix  Grains.  Thus  the  Refult  of  this 
Experiment  is,  that  fince  four  Ounces  of  boiled  Beef  afford  one 
Dram  fifty-fix  Grains  of  Extra#,  one  Pound  of  the  like  boiled 
Beef  muft  yield  feven  Drams  eight  Grains  of  the  like  Extract, 
befides  eleven  Ounces,  fix  Drams,  fixty-four  Grains  of 
Phlegm,  and  three  Ounces  two  Drams  of  Fibres  exhaufted  of 
all  their  Juice.  This  Produce  may  vary  according  to  the  Feed¬ 
ing  of  the  Animal  in  good  or  bad  Paftures,  or  as  the  Flefh  we 
chufe  for  the  Experiment  is  frefher  or  ftaler.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  good  Beef  boiled  will  fcarce  ever  turn  to  a  Jelly 5  it 
we  ftrip  the  Flefh  of  the  Membranes,  Tendons,  and  Cartilages. 
Now  by  Jelly  I  do  not  mean  the  Extra#  above-mentioned,  but 
what  after  Boiling  becomes  of  itfelf  one  clear,  trembling  Mafs 

when  it  is  cold.  c  r 

The  Extra#  of  this  Beef,  which  weighed  one  Dram  hfty-lix 

Grains,  afforded  in  its  Analyfis  one  Dram  two  Grains  of  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  which  adhered  to  the  Sides  of  the  Receiver,  not  in 
Ramifications,  as  is  ufual  with  volatile  Salts,  but  in  flat  Cryftals, 
Ihaped  for  the  moft  Part  like  Parallelopipedons.  The  Spirit  and 
Oil,  which  came  together,  after  the  volatile  Salt,  weighed 
thirty-eight  Grains.  The  fixed  Salt  of  Tartar,  mixed  with 
this  volatile  Salt,  feemed  to  augment  its  Force,  which  might 
give  Room  to  fufpe#  that  this  laft  was  an  urinous  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac,  and  fo  much  the  more  for  that  the  Cryftals  of  this  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  had  a  near  Refemblance  to  the  volatile  Salts  of  Urine, 
which  are  known  to  be  different  from  other  volatile  Salts  ex- 

tra#ed  from  the  Flefh  of  Animals. 

The  Caput  Mortuum,  or  Coal  which  remained  in  the  Retort, 
was  very  light  and  porous,  and  weighed  but  fix  Grains.  .  The 
Lixivium  thereof  precipitated  a  white  Powder  from  a  Solution  of 
Mercury,  like  the  Lixivium  of  the  Allies  of  the  raw  Beef  above- 
mentioned. 

The  fix  Drams  thirty-fix  Grains  of  the  dried  Mafs  of  Fibres, 
being  analyfed  after  the  fame  Manner,  yielded  two  Grains  of 
volatile  Salt,  in  the  Form  of  common  volatile  Salts,  which  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Sides  of  the  Receiver  in  Ramifications,  mixed  with 
a  little  feetid  Oil,  thick  enough,  but  not  fo  brown  as  what  was 
extra#ed  from  the  boiled  Mafs.  The  Spirit,  which  was  of  a 
citron  Colour,  being  feparated  from  its  Oil,  weighed  thirty-fix 
Grains.  The  Caput  Mortuum  weighed  one  Dram  fixty  Grains. 

The  Lixivium  made  after  the  Calcining  could  not  alter  the 
Solution  of  Mercury  made  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  becaufe,  when 
the  Fibres  of  this  dried  Beef  were  analyfed,  they  were  already 
deprived,  not  only  of  all  their  eflential  Sal  Ammoniac,  but  alfo 
of  their  fixed  Salt,  which  is  of  the  Nature  of  Sea-falt;  for  thefe 
Salts  paffed  off-,  in  a  great  Meafure,  with  the  Oils,  into 
the  Water,  during  the  long  Boiling  of  the  Flelh.  This  Lixivi¬ 
um  had  only  a  faint  Tin#ure  of  the  Colour  of  an  Opal.  The 
Solution  of  Corrofive  fublimate  proves  that  there  ftill  remains 
an  oily  Part.  It  is  known  that  fulphureous  Subftances  precipitate 
a  black  Powder  from  that  Solution,  or  rather  a  deep  Violet, 
which  begins  with  an  opal  Colour. 

It  appears  then  by  the  Analyfis  of  the  boiled  Mafs,  that  there 
pafles  into  the  Water,  during  the  Ebullition,  a  Sal  Ammoniac, 
which  we  may  look  upon  as  the  eflential  Salt  of  this  Kind  of 
Flelh,  and  which,  in  the  Diftillation  of  the  Extra#,  appears 
under  a  different  Form  from  what  was  extra#ed  from  the  Flelh 
diftilled  raw,  which  was  the  Method  of  former  Analyfes.  And 
it  feems  probable,  that  this  Salt  is  the  very  fame  as  is  feparated 
from  the  Blood  by  Urine  after  Nutrition,  fince  the  volatile  Salt, 
which  I  gained  by  this  Extra#,  has  a  near  Agreement,  as  I 
made  appear,  with  the  Salt  extra#ed  by  Analyfis  from  Urine. 
The  Salt  then  produced  by  the  Extra#ion  will  be  the  Produ#  of 
that  natural  Sal  Ammoniac  which  is  in  Flelh-meats,  and  is 
eafieft  to  be  fublimated  with  that  which  is  afterwards  extra#ed 
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from  the  Fibres.  And  we  may  fay,  after  this  Operation*  that 
the  volatile  Salts  are  almoft  conftantly  the  Product  of  the  Fire, 
fince  Principles  fo  little  fenfible  will  difeover  themfelves  no  far¬ 
ther,  than  as  they  are  difclofed  by  the  Violence  of  the  Fire  act¬ 
ing  on  the  Matter  by  Burning  or  Calcining,  in  order  to  the 
Formation  of  the  volatile  Salts. 

I  have  given  a  particular  Relation  of  my  Operations  on  Beef, 
that  I  might  give  an  exa#  Account  of  my  Labours,  which  were 
the  fame  on  all  other  Kinds  of  Flefh- meats  which  I  examined,  fo 
that  I  need  not  repeat  the  Procefs  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Me¬ 
moir. 

Veal. 

Four  Ounces  of  Flelh,  cut  from  a  Fillet  of  Veal,  and  dif¬ 
tilled  in  a  Bath  Heat,  as  the  Beef  was,  afforded  two  Ounces,  fix 
Drams,  fifty- four  Grains  of  Humidity  ;  the  dried  Flelh  weighed 
one  Ounce,  one  Dram,  eighteen  Grains,  alter  it  had  yielded  out 
its  Principles  by  Analyfis.  The  Caput  Mortuum  weighed  two 
Drams  fifty  one  Grains  ;  its  Lixivium  gave  Marks  of  a  Sea 
Salt,  as  did  the  Beef. 

Four  Ounces  of  the  fame  Flelh  boiled  afforded  a  Subftance 
fomewhat  like  a  Jelly,  which  was  reduced  by  Extraction  to 
two  Drams  thirty  Grains  of  a  pretty  folid  Matter,  though 
difficult  to  be  dried.  The  Mafs  of  the  dried  Fibres  weighed' 
five  Drams  fixty-two  Grains :  So  that  one  Pound  of  a  Fillet 
of  Veal  contains  eleven  Ounces,  fix  Drams,  fixty-four  Grains 
of  Phlegm,  one  Ounce,  one  Dram,  forty  eight  Grains  of  Ex¬ 
tra#,  and  two  Ounces,  feven  Drams,  thirty  two  Grains  of 
Fibres  dried,  or  intirely  deprived  of  their  Juice. 

By  comparing  the  Produ#s  of  the  firft  Operations  made  on 
Beef  with  the  like  made  on  Veal,  I  found  the  Veal  to  contain 
more  Phlegm  than  the  Beef,  by  four  Ounces  eighteen  Grains  j 
that  it  afforded  forty-fix  Grains  more  of  Extra#,  and  that  the 
dried  Fibres  weighed  forty- fix  Grains  lefs.  Now  fince  the 
dried  Fibres  weigh  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Beef,-  and  fince  more 
Phlegm  and  gummofe  Parts  are  thence  extra#ed,  may  we  not 
prefume'1  that  the  Liquids  which  circulate  in  the  Body  of  the 
Calf,  where  they  ferve  not  only  for  Nutrition,  but  alfo  for  the 
Growth  of  the  Animal  not  yet  come  to  Perfe#ion,  contain 
Particles  more  difpofed  to  become  folid,  than  the  Liquids  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  Beef,  where  they  ferve  only  for  Nutrition  ?  For 
the  fame  Reafon  the  Extra#  from  the  Veal  becomes  firmer  than 
that  from  the  Beef;  becaufe  it  contains  a  greater  Quantity  of 
thofe  gummy  Particles  which  are  appointed  to  become  folid  for 
the  Lengthening  of  the  Bones,  Cartilages,  Tendons,  &c.  And  it 
is  impoffible  to  give  the  fame  Firmneis  to  the  Extra#  of  Beef, 
unlefs  it  be  boiled  with  the  Bones,  Cartilages,  and  Membranes, 
which  are  nothing,  as  I  may  fay,  but  a  Compofition  of  thefe 
gummy  Particles. 

The  two  Drams  thirty  Grains  of  Extra#  from  the  Veal 
afforded  me  in  the  Analyfis  one  Dram  twelve  Grains  of  Spirit, 
Oil,  and  volatile  Salt,  which  laft  had  the  urinous  Chara#er 
like  that  of  Beef.  The  Caput  Mortuum  left  in  the  Retort 
weighed  but  a  Dram. 

The  five  Drams  fixty-two  Grains  of  dried  Fibres,  from 
which  the  Extra#  was  made,  being  put  in  the  Reverberatory, 
afforded  one  Dram  fixty-fix  Grains  of  volatile  Salt,  of  the 
Chara#er  of  common  volatile  Salts,  that  is,  it  was  in  Rami-, 
fications;  and  one  Dram  thirty- feven  Grains  of  Oil  and  volatile 
Spirit ;  the  Caput  Mortuum  in  the  Retort  weighed  two  Drams 
eighteen  Grains. 

Here  I  take  again  the  Weight  of  thefe  Caput  Mortuums,  or 
Coals,  in  which  there  can  be  no  Miftake,  efpecially  with  Rc- 
fpe#  to  their  Weight.  That  of  the  Extra#  of  Beef  weighed  but 
fix  Grains,  that  of  the  Extra#  of  Veal  feventy-two ;  fo  that 
there  was  a  Difference  of  fixty- fix  Grains  in  the  Weight  of  the 
two  Coals  of  the  Extra#s. 

The  Coal  of  the  dried  Fibres  of  the  Beef  weighed  but  one 
Dram  fixty  Grains;  that  of  the  Veal  two  Drams  eighteen 
Grains  ;  here  is  another  Difference  of  thirty  Grains. 

Thefe  two  Exceffes  added  together  make  a  Total  of  ninety- 
fix  Grains  of  Parts,  confidered  as  folid,  more  in  the  Veal  than 
in  the  Beef.  Thefe  folid  Parts  added  to  the  gummy  Particles 
fpoken  of  above,  which  are  appointed  to  become  folid  for  the 
Growth  of  the  Animal,  being  very  confiderably  more  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  Veal  than  in  the  Beef,  might  not  one  conje#ure 
that  if  thefe  Particles  preferve  in  our  Bodies,  when  we  take 
them  as  Aliment ,  the  fame  Difpofition  which  they  feem  to  have 
in  the  Body  of  the  Animal  whence  they  are  taken,  Veal  muft 
be  agreeable  to  Children,  becaufe  they  are  growing,  and  to 
fick  Perfons  who  are  much  extenuated,  and  have  undergone  a 
confiderable  Lofs  of  Flelh  ;  and  that  Beef  would  better  agree 
with  adult  Perfons  and  fuch  as  enjoy,  a  perfe#  State  of  Health  ? 
But  I  offer  this  only  as  a  Conje#ure. 

Mutton. 

Four  Ounces  of  Mutton,  taken  from  the  Leg,  diftilled  in  a 
Bath  Heat,  yielded  two  Ounces  .fix  Drams  thirty  Grains  of 
Phlegm. 

The  Flelh  drained  of  its  Humidity  weighed  one  Ounce  one 
Dram  forty  two  Grains,  which  being  placed  in  a  Reverberatory, 

after 
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after  it  had  been  exhaufted  of  its  Principles,  left  in  the  Retort  a 
Coal  which  weighed  but  two  Drams  thirty-fix  Grains  ;  the 
Lixivium  of  which  gave  Marks  of  a  Sea  Salt,  that  is  to  fay,  it 
made  not  the  leaft  Alteration  in  a  Solution  of  corrofive  Subli¬ 
mate,  and  precipitated  a  white  Powder  from  a  Solution  of  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Four  Ounces  of  the  fame  Mutton  boiled,  yielded  twro 
Drams  fifty-eight  Grains  of  Extra# :  Hence  one  Pound  of 
fuch  Flefh  mull;  yield  eleven  Ounces  five  Drams  thirty-two 
Grains  of  Phlegm,  one  Ounce  three  Drams  fixteen  Grains 
of  Extract,  two  Ounces  feven  Drams  twenty-four  Grains  of 
Fibres,  exhaufted  of  their  Juice. 

The  two  Drains  fifty-eight  Grains,  diftilled  in  a  Reverbera¬ 
tory,  afforded  about  as  much  volatile  Salt  as  the  Beef,  and  more 
than  the  Veal  ;  its  Cryftals  took  a  better  Form.  The  Caput 
Mortuum  weighed  but  fifty-four  Grains,  the  Lixivium  of  which 
gave  more  abundant  Marks  of  a  Sea  Salt  than  the  other  Elefh- 
mcats. 

The  dry  Fibres  of  this  Mutton,  after  the  Extra#  was  made, 
weighed  but  five  Drams  fixty  Grains  ;  which  evidently  proves, 
that  Mutton  contains  more  nourifhing  Parts,  and  volatile  Prin¬ 
ciples,  than  either  Beef  dr  Veal,  fince  it  leaves  in  its  Analyfis 
lefs  of  a  fixed  Matter.  The  Analyfis  of  thefe  Fibres  yielded  a 
good  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt  in  Ramifications,  fuch  as  always 
refults  from  the  Analyfis  of  the  dried  Fibres  of  Flefh-meats  : 
The  Caput  Mortuum  weighed  two  Drams  ;  its  Lixivium  gave 
very  (lender  Marks  of  a  Sea  Salt  with  Solutions  of  Mercury,  be- 
caufe  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Salts  were  volatilized,  or  pafled 
into  a  Sal  Ammoniac  in  the  Extra#. 

CHICKEN. 

This  being  one  of  the  moft  common  kinds  of  Flefh,  eaten 
alone,  or  with  other  Meats  dreffed  with  it,  I  undertook  a  like 
Examen  of  it  as  I  did  of  the  others.  I  took  a  Chick  which 
weighed  nine  Ounces  four  Drams  forty-eight  Grains  ;  after 
brufiing  it,  I  boiled  it  in  feveral  Waters,  which  produced  a  Jelly- 
like  Extra#,  which  weighed  feven  Drams  thirty-fix  Grains  ; 
the  Flefh  and  Bones,  dried  in  aStove,  as  the  other  Flefh-meats, 
weighed  but  one  Ounce  fix  Drams  forty  Grains  :  Whence  the 
Chick  contained  fix  Ounces  fix  Drams  forty-four  Grains  of 
Humidity.  I  diftilled,  feparately,  in  a  Reverberatory,  fix 
Drams  eighteen  Grains  of  the  dry  Flefh,  and  three  Drams 
nine  Grains  of  the  dry  Bones,  which  was  all  I  could  get :  The 
Flefh  yielded  fome  volatile  Salt  in  beautiful  Ramifications  ;  the 
Caput  Mortuum  weighed  one  Dram  fix  Grains ;  the  Lixi¬ 
vium  of  the  Coal  gave  no  Mark  of  a  Salt. 

The  Bones  afforded,  befides  the  other  Principles,  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  volatile  Salt,  of  the  fame  Figure  as  that  of  the  other 
Sorts  of  Flefh  :  The  Caput  Mortuum,  which  weighed  two 
Drams  eight  Grains,  produced  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
Experiments  made  on  its  Lixivium. 

The  Extract  of  the  Flefh,  which  weighed  feven  Drams 
thirty-fix  Grains,  yielded  a  volatile  Salt  of  the  fame  Figure  as 
that  of  Beef,  which  however  would  not  come  over  without  en¬ 
forcing  the  Fire  :  The  Caput  Mortuum  weighed  tw'o  Drams 
twenty  Grains  ;  the  Lixiyium  of  it  afforded  fome  Signs  of  a 
Sea  Salt.  --------  Q.._ ,  ' 

The  COCK. 


An  old  Cock,  which  weighed  two  Pounds  two  Ounces  fix 
Drams,  yielded  four  Ounces  feven  Drams  fixty-fix  Grains 
of  gummy  Extra#,  tranfparent,  and  very  dry. 

“/  C  APO  N. 

The  Flefh  of  a  Capon,  ftripped  of  the  Fat,  and  weighing 
one  Pound  feven  Ounces  two  Drams  forty-eight  Grains^ 
yielded  one  Ounce  five  Drams  of  Extra#,  which  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dry. 

PIGEONS. 

I  •  r  c,  j.  i  o'.uk 

T  wo  young  Houfe-pigeons,  which  weighed  fourteen  Ounces, 
afforded  an  Extra#  folid  enough  to  become  dry ;  it  weighed 
feven  Drams  thirty-five  Grains.  .  ....  . 

t  The  PHEASANT. 

'  A  Pheafant,  of  the  Weight  of  two  Pounds,  afforded  a  fa- 
lme  Extra#,  which  could'not  be  fufficiently  dried  to  form  a  fo¬ 
lid  Extra#,  tho*  I  left  it  a  long  time  in  the  Stove  :  That  Ex¬ 
tra#  weighed  two.  Ounces  four  Drams  fixteen  Grains  •  fo 
that  this  Flefh  furnifhes  more  Extra#,  than  Beef. 


The  PARTRIDGE. 

Two  Partridges,  weighing  one  Pound  two  Ounces  five 
Drams,  yielded,  one  Ounce  fix  Drams  thirty  Grains  of  Fv- 
tra#,  jefs  folid  than  that  of  the  Pheafant. 

-.The  TURKEY. 


A  Turkey,  weighing  nine  Pounds,  yielded  twelve  0 
forty-three  Grains  of  Extra#,  confiderably  folid,  which 
not  be  dried,  but  always  continued  oily,  and,  as  it  wen 
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The  Refult  of  all  that  has  been  faid,  is,  that  the  Extra#  of 
boiled  Flefh-meats  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  nourifhing 
Part  afforded  by  the  Flefh  of  Anitnals  in  boiling  ;  I  don’t  mean 
by  this,  that  the  Whole  of  it  is  concerned  in  Nutrition,  becaufe 
it  contains  alfo  grofs  Particles,  which,  in  the  Work  of  Di- 
geftion,  are  feparated  as.  ufelefs  by  the  Organs,  in  greater  or 
Idler  Quantities,  according  to  the  State  of  the  Patient :  This 
being  fuppofed,  we  are  to  make  it  appear,  what  Nourifhrnent  is 
communicated  to  a  fick  Pcrfon  from  the  Quantity  of  a  Gallon 
of  common  Broth.  , 

If,  according  to  Cuftom,  the  Boiling  confifts  of  a  Slice  of 
Bed  weighing  a  Pound,  a  Pound  and  a.half  of  a  Fillet  of  Veal, 
with  half  a  Capon,  which  may  weigh  fourteen  Ounces  ;  if  all 
thefe  Sorts  of  Flefh,  weighing  together  three  Pounds  fix  Ounces, 
are  boiled  in  feven  Pints  of  W ater  till  reduced  to  three  Pints,  in 
order  to  make  fix  Mefies,..  which  ought  to  be  a  Jelly  when  the 
Meat  is  lufficiently  boiled,  thefe  fix  Meffes  will  contain  two 
Ounces  five  Drams  thirty-four  Grains  of  Extra#  at  leaft  ; 
for  the  total  Extra#  of  all  thefe  Meats  would  be  more  by  three 
Drams  twelve  Grains,  if  the  Boiling  were  repeated  as  I  did 
it,  when  I  had  a  mind  to.  have  out  all  the  nourifhing  Juice.; 
and  if  the'Tatient  takes  the  whole  fix  in  twenty-four  Hours; 
he  will  confequently  have  received  about  two  Ounces  five 
Drams  thirty-four  Grains  of  Aliment,  which  being  compared 
with  the  whole  Weight  of  Bread  and  Fldh,  which  he  may  be 
fuppofed  to  eat.  in  Health,  appears  to  be  more  than  .enough; 
Hence  the  Vulgar  are  miftaken,  in  imagining  that  fick  Perforfs 
are  not  fufficiently  hourifhed  with  Broths. 

There  are  Circumftances  in  which  even  Veal-water,  or 
Chicken- Water,  would  afford  fufficient  Nutriment  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ;  for  the  firft,  which  would  be  made  with  one  Pound  of 
Veal,  boiled  in  four  Pints  of  Water  till  reduced  to  half,  would 
contain  one  Ounce  one  Dram  forty-eight  Grains  of  Extra#  ; 
and  Chicken-water,  where  the  Chick  perhaps  might  weigh 
nine  Ounces  four  Drams  and  fome  Grains,  affords  feven 
Drams  thirty-fix  Grains  of  Extra#,;  You  are  alfo  defired  to 
take  Notice,  that  the  Oil  and  volatile  Salts- of  thefe  Extra#s, 
which  are  difperfed  in  the  Boilings,  are  more  difengaged,  and 
niore  readily  pafs  into  the  Blood,  than  thofe  which  are  ft  ill  errt- 
baraffed  in  the  grofs  Fibres  of  the  Meat,  and  require  a  long 
Time  for  Digeftion  ;  "not  to  mention,  that  it  is  eafier  for  this 
Kind  of  Aliment,  than  any  other,  to  unite  with  the  Juices  of 
fnch  Plants  as  (hall  be  thought  proper  to  mix  with  it,  in  order 
to  temper  and  moderate  its  A#ion  in  the  Blood. 

I  (hall  not  repeat  here  the  Relations  between  Extra#s  of 
other  Flefh-meats,  becaufe  I  have  joined  with  this  Memoir  a 
Table,  containing,  it;  Columns,  the  particular  Produ#s  of  my 
Operations. 

A  TABLE  of  the  Products  of  Experiments  made 
upon  FLESH-MEATS. 

BEEb  RAW,  diftilled  in  Balneo  Maria. 

Oz.  Dr.  Gr. 

Firji  Water. 

Four-Ounces  of -Beef-yielded  of  the  firft  Phlegm  2  6  36 
The  dry’d  Flefh  in  Balneo  Mariae-  weighed  1  1  36 


C* 

O 


Total 


Extract  from  Beef  boiled. 


FoutOunces  of  Beef  yielded  of  Extra# 

Weight  of  the  dry’d.  Fibres  . . 

Total 

Watqr,  or  Phlegm,  drawn  in  Balneo  Marire 
To  this  muff- be  added  a  fecOnd  Phlegm,  which  j 
could  not  be  extra#ed  ih  Balneo  Marise  £ 
Total  of  Humidity, .or  Phlegm,  contained  in  the  t 
four^ Ounces  of  Beef,  2  Ounces,  y  Drams,  C 


4-  O  Q 

O  I  56 

O  6  -36 


8  20 

6  36 

I  1$ 


52  Grains. 


Total 


The  Weight  of  "the  feveral  ednfituent  Part's  of 
~  a  Pound  of  Beef. 

One  Pound  of  fixteen  Ounces  contained  of  Phlegm 

Of  Extra# - - - 

Dried  Fibres  -  —  ------ _ 

O  O  4  '  .  'V  ' 

Total 

Analyfis  of  the  Extract  of  four  Ounces  of  Beef 
which  produced  1  Dram  56  Grains. 
Volatile  Salt  - 

Oil  and  Spirit  -  -  -  ------- 

Caput  Mortuum,  or  Coal,  ------ 

Lofs  -'-..I . 


11 

o 

3 


6  64 

7  8 


16 


o 

o 

o 

o 


r  2 
o  38 
o  6 
o  10 


Total 
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1  56 

Analyfis 
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Analyfis  of  the  6  Drams  36  Grains  of  dried 
Fibres, 

Volatile  Salt  - 
Volatile  Spirit 

Caput  Mortuum,  or  Coal,  ------ 

Lofs  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

Total 

VEAL  RAW. 

Firji  Water. 

Four  Ounces  of  Veal  yielded  for  the  firft  Phlegm 
Dried  Fibres  in  Balneo  Mariae  -  -  -  - 

•  Total 

Extrafl  of  Veal. 

Four  Ounces  of  Veal  produced  of  Extract  - 
The  dried  Fibres  -------- 

Water  in  Balneo  Mariae  ------ 


To  be  added  a  fecond  Phlegm,  not  extracted  in 
Balneo  Mariae,  or  Lofs,  ----- 


\ 


,  Total 

Water,  or  Phlegm,  of  the  firft  Evaporation 

Of  the  fecond  -  -  -  -  - 

Total 

'The  Weight  of  the  fever a l  Diviftons  of  the  Pound 
of  Veal. 

The  Pound  of  16  Ounces  contained  of  Phlegm 
Of  Extract  ------- 

Dried  Fibres  ------- 


Analyfis  of  the  Extra  St  of  Veal,  weighing  2 
Drams  30  Grains. 

Volatile  Salt,  Oil,  and  Spirit  -  -  -  -  - 

Caput  Mortuum  -  -  -  -  --  --  - 

Lofs  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

Total 

*  7  .  *  \  \  *  *v  * 

Analyfis  of  the  5  Drams  62  Grains  of  dried 

Fibres. 

Volatile  Salt  ------- 

Oil  and  Spirit 

Caput  Mortuum  ------ 

Lofs 

Total 

•  • 

MUTTON  dijlilled  in  Balneo  Maries. 
Firji  Water. 

Four  Ounces  of  this  Flefh  yielded  of  the  firft  ) 
Humidity  or  Phlegm  -  -  -  -  J 

Dried  Mutton  in  Balneo  Mariae  - 


Total 


Extra  SI  of  Mutton  boiled. 

Four  Ounces  of  Mutton  produced 
Dried  Fibres  -  -  -  - 

Water  in  Balneo  Mariae  «  • 


Total 


To  this  add  a  fecond  Phlegm,  which  could  not  1 
be  extracted  in  Balneo  Mariae  -  -  -  J 

v ,  C  -  1  ^  % 

Total 

Weight  of  the  fevcral  Divifions  of  one  Pound. 

The  Pound  of  16  Ounces  contained  of  Phlegm 
Of  Extra#  - 
Of  dried  Fibres  - 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

1 

60 

0 

2 

12 

0 

6 

36 

* 

2 

6 

54 

I 

1 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3° 

0 

5 

62 

2 

6 

54 

3 

7 

2 

0 

0 

70 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

54 

0 

0 

70 

2 

7, 

52 

11 

6 

64 

1 

1 

48 

2 

7 

32 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

3° 

0 

1 

66 

0 

1 

37 

0 

2 

18 

0 

0 

J3 

0 

5 

62 

2 

6 

30 

I 

1 

42 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

58 

0 

5 

60 

2 

6 

30 

3 

7 

4 

0 

0 

68 

4 

0 

0 

11 

5 

32 

1 

3 

16 

2 

7 

24 

16 

0 

0 

Analyfis  of  the  ExtraSi  of  four  Ounces  of  Mut¬ 
ton,  2  Drams  58  Grains. 

Volatile  Salt  -  -  -  - 

Oil  and  Spirit  ------- 

Caput  Mortuum  ----- 

Lofs  — 

Total 

Analyfis  of  the  fve  Drams  fxty  Grains  of  dried 

Fibres. 

Volatile  Salt,  and  infeparable  Oil  - 

Spirit  -  -  -  -  '  - 

Caput  Mortuum  ------ 

Lofs  -  --  --  --  -- 

Total 


LAMB,  a  Pound  of  the  Flejh  without  Fat. 

The  Extra#  difficult  to  be  dried,  and  always 
moift  ------- 

A  CHICK,  Flejh  and  Bone  together,  9  Ounces 
4  Drams  48  Grains. 

Phlegm  -  --  --  --  - 

Extra#  ------- 

Dried  Flefh  and  Bones  -  -  -  -  - 

Total 

Analyfis  of  the  7  Drams  36  Grains  of  ExtraSi. 

Spirit,  Oil,  and  Phlegm  -  .  - 
Volatile  Salt  and  Oil 

Caput  Mortuum  -  -  -  .  -  -  - 

Lofs  -  --  --  --  -- 

Total 

v  %  . 

Analyfis  of  the  dried  Fibres,  being  6  Drams 

18  Grains. 

Spirit,  and  a  thick  Oil  - 

V olatile  Salt  -  - 

Caput  Mortuum  -  -  -  - 

Lofs  -  --  --  --  -- 

Total 

Analyfis  of  the  Bones  of  the  Chick  after  boiling , 
being  3  Drams  9  Grains. 

Spirit,  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt  .-  -  -  - 

Caput  Mortuum  ------ 

Lofs  --------- 

Total 

An  Old  COCK,  Weight  2  Pounds  2  Ounces 
6  Drams. 

The  dry  Extra#  like  a  Jelly 

CAPO  N,  the  Flejh  cleared  from  the  Fat, 
I  Pound  7  Ounces  2  Drams  48  Grains. 

The  Extra#  difficult  to  be  dried  - 

Tame  PIGEONS,  two  weighing  14  Ounces. 
The  folid  Extra#  in  Lozenges  - 

A  PHEASANT,  Flejh  and  Bones  weighing 
2  Pounds. 

Extra#  of  a  foft  Confidence  - 
Dried  Fibres,  with  the  Bones  - 
Phlegm  -  ------- 


} 
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0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

58 

0 

3 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

5 

60 

1 

1 

39 

6 

6 

44 

0 

7 

36 

1 

6 

40 

9 

4 

48 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

58 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

!5 

0 

7 

0 

3 

34 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

50 

0 

6 

18 

0 

0 

69 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

4 

-  o 


2 

9 

20 


Analyfis  of  the  Fief  only  of  the  Pheafant, 
4  Ounces.  v 

Phlegm  --  ------ 

Spirit  and  Oil  ------ 

Volatile  Salt  - ,  - 

Caput  Mortuum  -  - 

Lofs  -  . 

T  otal 


2 

o 

o 

o 

o 


3  9 


4  7 


66 


5  0 

7  35 


4  16 

2  32 
1  24 


Total  32  0 


6  36 

4  l 

2  36 
2 

24 
0 


0 

0 
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Anahits  of  the  Extrad  of  the  Pheafant ,  I 
Draw,  56  Grams. 

Spirit  and  Oil 

Volatile  Salt  -  ”  ~  " 

Caput  Mortuum  “ 

Lofs  “ 

Total 

The  dried  Fibres  without  the  Bones ,  6  Drams 
36  Grains. 

Spirit,  volatile  Salt,  and  a  thick  Oil  - 

Caput  Mortuum  - 

Lofs  ------- 

Total 


Oz.  Dr.  Gr . 


0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

56 

0 

5 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

6 

36 

1  a  very  white  volatile  Salt,  which  cryftallized  itfelf  in  Ramifi- 
<  cations,  as  other  volatile  Salts  generally  do:  The  Caput  Mor- 
«  tuum,  remaining  in  the  Retort,  weighed  only  two  Drams 
‘  and  thirty-fix  Grains  ;  its  Lixivium  had  fome  faint  Chara#e- 
4  riftics  of  Sea  Salt,  like  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  the  Beef,  men- 

4  tioned  in  my  firft  Memoir.  k 

4  Four  Ounces  of  the  dry  white  Pafte  which  remained  upon 
4  the  Filtre,  when  fubje#ed  to  Diftillation  by  a  reverberatory 
4  Fire,  yielded  very  little  volatile  Salt,  which  was  formed  into 
4  flat  Cryftals  of  the  figure  of  Parallel lopipeds,  luce  thofe 
4  procured  from  the  Extract  of  the  Beef  Broth  :  T  he  Caput 
*  Mortuum  lixiviated  did,  upon  1  rial,  give  fome  Marks  of  a 
4  fixed  Alcali ;  and  this  Subftance,  after  a  new  Calcination  in  A 
4  clofe  Fire,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Calx ,  or 
4  Lime:  Its  Lixivium,  attentively  examined,  left  me  no  room 
4 '  to  doubt  of  its  being  polfeifed  of  the  Chara#eriftic  of  a  fixed 
4  Alcali,  fince  it  produced  a  red  Precipitation  in  a  Solution  ot 
4  corrofive  Sublimate,  like  well  calcined  Hartfhorn. 


PARTRIDGE:  Two  old  Partridges  weigh - 
ing  1  Pound  2  Ounces  5  Drams. 

An  oily,  or  fat  and  humid  Extra#  -  -  -  I  6  30 

TURKEY  :  A  Turkey  of  9  Pounds. 

A  fat  and  oily  Extra#  -----12043 

CALVES  HEARTS:  Two  Calves  Hearts 
weighing  1 1  Ouhces  4  Drams. 

Yielded  an  Extra#  which  would  not  turn  to  a  1  y  3  60 
Jelly,  nor  be  dried  -  -  -  -  -  J  ■ 

A  CALF’s  LIVER;  weighing  2  Pounds  7 
Drams. 

It  afforded  of  a  watry  Extra#  -  2  I  60 


CALVES  JFEET,  eight  Feet  Weighing  6 
Pounds  8  Ounces. 


P. 

O.D.G. 

Phlegm  -  -  .  -  -  -  - 

3 

5  4  45 

A  gummy  and  dry  Extra#  -  -  - 

0 

8  3  27 

The  Bones  as  they  came  humid  out  of  the  boil-  J 
ing,  with  the  Cartilages  -  -  -  -  J 

■  2 

10  0  0 

Total 

6 

800 

Analyfts  of  1  Ounce  of  the  gummy  and  dry  Ex- 
trad  of  Calves  Feet. 

Oz.  Dr.  Gr. 

Spirit  and  Oil  a  -  -  -  »  - 

0 

3  0 

Volatile  Salt  ------- 

0 

2  18 

Caput  Mortuum  ______ 

0 

2  25 

Tofs  --------- 

b 

0  29 

Total 

1 

0  0 

Two  Macreufes  weighing  2  Pounds  7  Ounces. 

The  folid  Extra#,  which  grew  moift  at  the 
Change  of  the  Weather  1 

f 2 
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Mr.  Geoffroy  in  a  Memoir  for  1732,  purfues  his  Subje#,  and 
proceeds  to  the  Analyfis  of  other  Subftances  ufed  fometimes  by 
-way  of  Aliment,  or  Medicine  : 

4  Having  in  my  former  Memoir  given  the  Analyfis  of  fome 
4  of  our  moil  juicy  Foods,  I  now  proceed  to  that  of  the  moft 
4  folid  Parts  of  Animals,  which  are  their  Bones ;  and  having, 

4  for  that  Purpofe,  made  Choice  of  the  Bones  of  an  Ox’s  Leg, 

4  becaufe  they  contain  little  Marrow,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
4  carefully  ftripped  of  their  Flefh,  and  rafped  down,  taking 
4  care  at  the  iame  time  not  to  break  the  inner  Lamina,  which 
4  covers  the  Marrow :  I  put  a  Pound  of  thefe  fine  Shavings, 

4  well-dried,  into  a  Pewter  Pot,  exadly  covered  with  eLht 
4  Pints  of  Water,  with  which  I  boiled  them  five  feveral  times, 

4  adding  frefh  Water  at  each  Boiling,  and  pouring  the  Water 

*  of  each  former  Boiling  into  a  Veffel  by  itfelf:  The  Shavings 
4  of  thefe  Bones  were  reduced  into  a  whitifh  Kind  of  Pap,  and 
4  the  Broth,  loaded  with  their  moft  fubtile  Parts,  could  not  be 
4  depurated  without  Filtration,  and  that  too  with  fome  Diffi- 
4  culty:  Being  put  into  a  Silver  Bafon,  in  order  to  evaporate, 

4  it  did  not  thicken  into  a  Jelly  till  towards  the  End  of  the 
-4  Evaporation,  during  which  no  Precipitation  happened. 

4  This  Jelly,  or  Extra#,  dried  readily  in  the  Air,  and  was 
‘  reduced  into  a  gummy,  tranfparent,  very  dry  Subftance,  which 
‘  weighed  three  Ounces  three  Drams  and  thirty-fix  Grains  • 
‘  I  call  it  a  gummy  Subftance,  becaufe  it  remained  clear  and 
4  tranfparent,  became  brittle  by  being  dried,  and,  as  to  its  ex¬ 
ternal  Appearance,  exa#ly  refembled  the  Gum  produced  by 
4  the  extravafated  Sap  of  Trees. 

*  ^.P^r)un>ce  and  forty-five  Grains  of  this  Subftance,  fubje#ed 

*  t0  Diftillation,  yielded  three  Drams  and  eighteen  Grains  of 


HARTSHORN. 

4  Hartfhorn  managed  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  in  the  fame 
4  Quantity  with  the  Bones  of  Beef,  yielded  a  clear  Broth, 

4  which  became  a  Jelly  as  foon  as  cold  ;  after  Evaporation  it 
4  left  a  gummy  Subftance,  which,  when  dry,  weighed  four 
4  Ounces  two  Drams  and  fixty-three  Grains. 

4  An  Ounce  and  forty-five  Grains  of  this  Subftance,  ana- 
4  lyfed  by  a  reverberatory  Fire,  yielded  only  two  Drams  of 
4  volatile  Salt  in  Ramifications,  and  thirty  Grains  of  a  volatile 
4  Citron-coloured  Spirit,  mixed  with  a  little  fetid  Oil  of  a  deep 
4  red  Colour;  the  Caput  Mortuum  weighed  two  Drams  and 
4  thirty -fix  Grains  ;  its  Infufion  produced  a  greyifh  white  Preci- 
4  pitatation,  in  a  Diffolution  of  Mercury,  and  in  a  Solution  of 
n  corrofive  Sublimate. 

4  The  Mafs  remaining  after  the  feveral  Boilings,  when  pret- 
4  ty  dry,  weighed  only  nine  Ounces  three  Drams  and  thirty- 
4  fix  Grains :  Four  Ounces  of  this  Subftance,  fubje#ed  to  an 
4  Analyfis,  yielded  one  Dram  and  eighteen  Grains  of  a  vola- 
4  tile  Salt,  of  the  fame  Figure  with  that  of  the  Beef  Broth,  and, 

4  like  it,  loaded  with  an  Oil  and  a  Phlegm  ;  which,  when  fepa- 
4  rated  with  all  poffible  Care,  weighed  about  a  Dram  :  The 
4  Caput  Mortuum  of  this  Subftance,  which  weighed  three 
4  Drams  and  twenty-four  Grains,  gave  in  its  Lixivium  all  the 
4  Proofs  and  Marks  of  a  Sea  Salt  ;  being  then  freed  from  the 
.4  Remains  of  its  volatile  Oil,  by  Calcination,  it  produced  a  red 
4  Precipitation  in  the  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate. 

4  I  have  made  the  fame  Experiments  upon  Ivory,  thinking  it 
4  proper  to  compare  the  Refults  of  them  with  thofe  made  on 
4  other  bony  Subftances,  fince  Ivory  is  often  ufed  in  Ptifans, 

4  Broths,  and  Jellies  for  the  Sick. 

IVORY. 

t  A  Pound  of  Ivory  Shavings  produced  a  limpid  clear  Broth, 

4  which  coagulated  in  Proportion  to  its  cooling  ;  but,  in  the 
4  Evaporation,  it  infenfibly  let  fall  a  very  fine  white  Earth, 

4  loaded  with  fome  Quantity  of  an  effential  Salt,  which  obliged 
4  me  to  ftrain  the  Liquor  again  :  The  gummy  Part,  which  re- 
4  mained  after  the  Evaporation  of  this  Broth,  now  twice  fil- 
4  trated,  became  more  dry,  hard  and  folid,  than  that  produced 
4  from  the  Bones  of  the  Beef,  but  lefs  coherent  than  that  pro- 
4  duced  from  the  Hartfhorn  :  This  gummy  Subftance  weighed 
4  four  Ounces  feven  Drams  and  one  Grain  ;  and  when  fub- 
4  je#ed  to  an  Analyfis,  it  firft  yielded  a  little  Phlegm,  then  an 
4  Orange-coloured  Spirit,  then  a  white  volatile  Salt  in  Ramifi- 
4  cations,  which  weighed  forty-eight  Grains ;  the  thick  black 
4  Oil,  which  it  yielded  laft  of  all,  weighed,  together  with  the 
4  Spirit,  three  Drams  and  thirty-fix  Grains. 

4  The  Lixivium  of  the  Caput  Mortuum,  which  weighed 
4  three  Drams  and  twelve  Grains,  produced  a  white  Preci- 
4  pitation  in  the  Solution  of  Mercury,  and  only  rendered  that 
4  of  the  corrofive  Sublimate  a  little  turbid. 

4  The  white  Pafte  remaining  after  the  Filtration  of  the 
4  Broth,  afforded  no  concreted  volatile  Salt  in  Diftillation  ;  it 
4  only  yielded  a  Citron-coloured  Oil,  and  a  volatile  Spirit  of  a 
4  bluifh  Colour  :  The  Whole,  taken  together,  weighed  four 
4  Drams  and  thirty-fix  Grains.  The  Lixivium  of  the  Caput 
4  Mortuum,  at  firft  rendered  the  Solution  of  corrofive  Subli- 
4  mate  turbid,  and  at  laft  produced  a  white  Precipitation,  but 
4  produced  no  manner  of  Effe#  upon  the  Solution  of  Mer- 
4  cury.  <• 

4  Thefe  three  Analyfes  furnifh  us  with  a  very  curious  Ob- 
4  fervation :  One  would  think  it  more  difficult  to  extra#,  by 
4  boiling,  tire  volatile  Salts  from  folid  Subftances,  than  from 
4  thofe  of  a  tenderer  Nature  ;  yet,  in  boiling,  they  depofit  in 
4  the  Water  their  Principles,  and  volatile  Salts,  fooner,  and  in 
4  greater  Quantities,  than  the  Flefhes  of  Animals :  For,  in  my 
4  firft  Analyfes  made  laft  Year,  tho’  I  had  ftripped,  if  I  may  lo 
4  fpeak,  thofe  Flefhes- of  their  Principles  by  boiling,  yet  their 
4  Fibres,  when  dry,  yielded  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  volatile 
4  Salt :  This,  Mr.  Doddard  has  afierted  ;  this.  Experience  has 
‘  confirmed.  In  comparing  the  Analyfis  of  Beef  with  that  of 

4  its 
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*  its  Bones,  we  find,  that  fix  Drams  and  thirty-fik  Grains  of 
4  dry  Fibres,  that  remained  of  four  Ounces  of  Flefh,  have 

*  yielded  two  Drams  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil ;  whereas  four 
4  Ounces  of  the  dried  white  Mafs,  produced  from  boiled  Bones; 

4  have  yielded  only  three  Drams  and  an  half  of  Spirit,  im-1- 
4  pregnated  with  a  very  little  fetid  Oil,  and  with  fo  fmall  a 
4  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt,  that  it  could  not  be  weighed.  That 
4  which,  in  the  Analyfis  of  Flefh  Broths,  appeared  to  me  an 
4  eflential  Salt,  probably  remains  clofely  united  to  the  Bones 
4  during  their  Growth  ;  fince  in  the  Analyfis  of  Bones,  it  does 
4  not  difeover  itfelf  in  the  fame  Order  in  which  the  fame  Salts 
4  difeover  themfelves  in  the  Analyfis  of  Flefh.  An  Extract 
4  from  Flefh  has  firft  yielded  me  an  urinous  Sal  Ammoniac,  of 
4  the  Figure  of  Farallelopipeds  ;  their  Fibres,  a  volatile  Salt  in 
4  Ramifications,  which  neverthelefs  was  of  a  more  fixed  Na- 
4  ture,  fince  it  was  forced  out  by  the  Violence  of  the  Fire, 

4  which  alcalizes  it.  The  Bones  of  Beef,  on  the  other  hand, 

4  have,  in  boiling,  freed  themfelves  of  the  ramified  volatile  Saks 
4  contained  in  their  Laminae  ;  and  thefe  fame  Laminae,  after 
4  being  long  boiled  in  Water,  have  yielded  an  urinous  Sal  Am- 
4  moniac,  though  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  like  that  which  I  have 
4  drawn  from  an  Extract  of  Flefh.  Thus  one  may  conceive, 

4  that  Bones  are  more  eafily  penetrated  by  Water  than  the  Fibres 
4  of  Flefh,  which,  by  their  pliant  yielding  State,  elude,  as  it 
4  were,  the  Action  of  that  Fluid. 

4  Hartfhorn  is  at  firft  a  flefhy  Subftanee,  as  may  be  obferved 
4  in  the  fmall  fprouting  Horns  of  the  Deer  ;  but,  in  Proportion 
4  as  the  Horn  is  nourifhed  and  augmented,  that  which  before 
4  confifted  of  a  fibrous  flefhy  Subftanee,  and  a  thick  Skin,  fur- 
4  nifhed  with  VefTels,  becomes  fo  dry,  that  the  Juices  not  being 
4  able  any  longer  to  enter  it,  that  Horn  falls  oft',  being  tbruft 
4  out  by  a  new  fprouting  Horn.  If  an  Obfervation  of  the  HartF 
4  horn  was  not  fufficient  to  prove  it  a  flefhy  Subftanee,  yet  the 
4  Chymical  Analyfis  of  it  would  almoft  afford  a  convincing 
4  Proof,  that  it  is  fo  ;  fince  it  is  a  Subftanee  which  yields  Princi- 
4  pies,  which,  of  all  others,  come  the  neareft  thofe  of  Animal 
4  Flefh  :  Its  Extract  yields  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt, 

4  which  indeed  appears  in  Ramifications  3  and  the  grofs  thick 
4  Subftanee,  that  remains  after  Filtration,  yields  one  Dram 
4  and  eighteen  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  an  urinous  Nature, 

4  which  is  .  a  confiderable  Quantity,  and  makes  Hartfhorn  ap- 
4  proach  nearer  to  a  flefhy  Subftanee  than  to  that  of  Bones, 

4  fince  thofe  latter  furnifh  fcarce  any  of  that  Salt. 

4  Ivory  is  a  Subftanee  which  pretty  much  refembles  Bones, 

4  and  like  them  confifts  of  feveral  Laminae,  or  Plates.  If  we 
4  faw  Ivory  into  thin  Plates,  and  boil  them  in  Water,  thefe 
4  Laminae,  or  Plates,  may  be  eafily  feparated  j  for  they  difert- 
4  tangle  themfelves  from  one  another,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
4  ferve  their  almoft  circular  Figure.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
4  Teeth  of  the  Elephant  have  not,  at  firft,  all  that  Solidity 
4  which  we  find  them-  endowed  with  ;  that  they  have  their 
4  V effels  correfponding  to  the  Pivot  which  fills  the  cony  Hollow 
4  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Teeth  3  and  that,  at  laft,  being  arrived  it 
4  their  full  Growth,  which  they  acquire  in  the  Way  of  Strata, 

4  or  Layers,  and  in  many  Years,  the  Veffels,  we  now  fuppofe, 

4  are  dried  up  and  difappear.  Ivory,  upon  its  Analyfis,  yields 
4  no  other  Principles  than  thofe  of  Bones  3  that  is  to  fay,  all 
4  the  volatile  Salt  in  the  Extra#,  and  almoft  none  in  the  white 
4  Mafs,  ftripped  of  thefe  Juices.  Ivory  contains  a  greater  Qitan- 
4  tity  of  Juice  than  Bones,  but  has  neverthelefs  a  fmaller 
4  Portion  of  volatile  Salt, in  it  :  One  might  affign  as  a  Reafon 
4  for  this,  that  the  Ivory  comes  from  warm  Countries  3  and 
4  that  in  its  Way  to  the  African  Ports,  the  Heat  of  the  CK- 
4  mate  has  infenfibly  diflipated  the  volatile  Salts.  ,  1 

4  The  Analyfis  of  a  Chicken  confirms  my  Pofition,  that  the 
^  younger  the  Bones  are,  the  more  immediate  Approaches  they 
4  make  to  the  Nature  of  Flefh  3  fince  three  Drams  and  nine 
4  Grains  of  Chickens  Bones  yield  thirty-five  Grains  of  ah 
1  urinous  or  an  ammoniacal  Salt  5  an  Extra#  of  Chicken  Broth 
4  does  not  yield  its  volatile  Salt  but  by  means  of  a  ftrong  Fire, 

4  and  that  Salt  refembles  urinous  Salts  3  that  is,  it  is  of  the  Fi- 
4  gure  of  Parallelopipeds  3  whereas  that  yielded  by  the  Fibres 
4  deprived  of  their  Juices,  was  in  beautiful  Ramifications,  and 
4  under  a  drier  Form. 

WHEY. 

4  I  alfo  examined  Whey,  and  for  that  Purpofe  took  twelve 
4  Pints  of  new  Milk,  without  any  Mixture;  and  after  curdlirig 
4  it  with  one  Dram  of  Runnet ,  I  put  it  on  a  gentle  Fire,  to 
4  produce  a  more  thorough  Separation  of  the  Whey,,  which, 
4  after  Filtration,  weighed  eight  Pounds  3  while  the  Curd  in  the 
4  mean  time  weighed  only  two  Pounds  and  feven  Ounces  :  Af- 
4  ter  having  evaporated  this  Whey,  in  Balneo  Maria,  almoft  to 
4  Drynefs,  (for  the  Whey  does  not  become  thoroughly  dry,  on 
4  the  contrary  it  becomes  very  fuddenly  moift,  if  taken  off  the 
4  Fire  for  ever  fo  fhort  a  time  ;  I  fay,  after  having  almoft  eva- 
4  porated  it  to  Drynefs)  its  Weight  was  nine  Ounces  and  twen- 
4  ty-four  Grains. 

4  This  Extra#,  fubje#ed  to  an  Analyfis,  yielded  Phlegm,  an 
4  acid  Citron-coloured  Spirit,  and  then  a  pretty  thick  Oil ; 


4  there  wefc,  in  all,  four  Ounces  fix  Drams  and  thirty-fix 
4  Grains  of  Liquor,  without  any  Appearance  of  volatile  Salt. 

4  The  Caput  Mortuum,  which  weighed  three  Ounces  and  fix 
4  Grains,  being  expofed.to  the  Air,  became,  moift,  and  its  Lixi-- 
4  vium  had  the  Marks  of  aSeaJSalt^.  As.  there  was  enough  of  it 
4  to  afford  its  Salt,  I  had  fromjt  cubical  Cryftals  like  thofe  of 
4  Sal  Gemmae,  .or  thofe  of  Salt  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  Salt 
4  upon  the  Salt  of  Tartar;  and  this  is  a  Proof,  that  there  is  a 
4  Sea  Salt  in  the  very  firft  Juices  of  Animals.  The  Caput  Mor- 
4  “tuum  dried,  and  thoroughly  calcined,  in  its  Lixivium  had  the 
4  Marks  of  an  Alcaline  Salt,  and  produced  a  red  Precipitation  In 
4  a  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate. 

4  As  Fifti  are  alfo  fometimes-  ufed  in  making  Broths,  I  have 
4  examined  feme,  of  them..  _ 

CARP.  - 

4  Upon  boiling  a  Pound  of  Carp,  clear  of  Skin  and  Bones,  in 
4  Tour  Pints  of  Water,  like  other  Victuals,  and  frequently  re- 
4  peating  the  Boilings,  the  Broth,  filtrated,  let  fall  a  Precipitate 
4  like  that  of  Beef ;  when  it  was  evaporated  to  the  Confum- 
4  ption  of  half,,  and  _then_  filtrated  afrefh,  the  dry  Extract  weighed 
4  one  Ounce  and  eight  Grains. 

4  A  Dram  and  fifty-fix  Grains  of  this  Extract  analyfetf,  jn 
4  order  to  be  compared  with  the  fame  Weight  of  Extract  of 
4  Beef,  yielded  half  a  Dram  of  volatile  Salt,  diftindtly  formed 
4  into  Ramifications  3  its  .Oil,  which  was  of  a  yellow  brownifh 
4  Colour,  and  mixed  with  the  Spirit,  weighed  half  a  Dram; 

4  and  the  Caput  Mortuum,  in  the  Retort,  forty-eight  Grains  3 
4  fo  that  there  were  eight  Grains  of  Lofs. 

4  The  Lixivium  of  the  Caput  Mortuum  produced  a  white 
4  Precipitation  in  a  Solution  of  M.ercury,  which  is  a  Proof  of  its 
4  being  a  Sea  Salt,  and  a  greyifh  Precipitation  in  a  Solution  of 
4  corrofive  Sublimate.  .  .  . 

4  The  Mafs  of  dried  Fibres  weighed  one  Ounce  fix  Drams 
4  and  twelve  Grains. 

4  Six  Drams  and  an  half  of  this  Mafs  yielded  a  Dram  and 
4  an  half  of  volatile  Salt  in  Ramifications  3  the  Oil  and  the  Spi- 
4  rit  weighed  two  Drams  fixty  Grains  3  and  the  Caput  Mor- 
4  tuum,  remaining  in  the. Retort,  one  Dram  fix  Grains ;  its 
4  Lixivium  produced  a  white  Precipitation  in  the  Solution  of 
4  corrofive  Sublimate,  but  produced  no  Change  in  that  of  Mer- 
4  cury. 

4  It  is  a  common  Opinion,  that  Fifti,  being  nourifhed  in  Wa- 
4  ter,  cannot  contain  fo  much  nutritive  Juice  as  the  Flefh  of 
4  Land  Animals  ;  which  we  may  be  allured  of,  by  adverting.to 
4  the  following  Proportions  : 

4  Beef  has  no  lefs  Humidity  than  one  Ounce  two  Drams 
4  and  fixty  Grains. 

4  Extra#  of  Beef  contains  thirty-height-  Grains  of  volatile 
4  Salt  more  than  the.Carp,  and  two  Grains-  more  of  Oil  and 
4  Spirit.  _  _  _  _  _ 

4  I  he  dried  Fibres  of  Beef,,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Carp, 

4  contain  thirty-fix  Grains  more  of  volatile  Salt  3  and  the  Carp 
4  yields  in  volatile  Spirit,  and  in  fetid  Oil,  two  Drams  and 
4  twenty-four  Grains  more  than  the  Beef. 

PIK  E. 

4  Four  Ounces  of  Pike’s  Flefh,  boiled  like  the  Carp,  yielded 
4  two  Drams  and  twenty-four  Grains  of  folid  Extra# :  This 
4  Extra#,  fubje#ed  to  an  Analyfis,  yielded  forty-iix  Grains  of 
4  a  Citron-coloured  Oil,  mixed  with  the  Spirit  3  and  the  volar 
4  tile  Salt,  which  came  laft,  was  of  an  urinous  Nature,  and 
4  weighed  thirty  Grains  :  The  Caput  Mortuum  weighed  one 
4  Dram  eleven  Grains  ;  its  Lixivium  produced  a  white  Preci- 
4  pitation  in  a  Solution  of  Mercury,  but  had  noEffe#  upon  that 
of  corrofive  Sublimate  :  The  dried  b  ibres,  which  weighed  on¬ 
ly  four  Drams  fifty-nine  Grains,  yielded  two  Drams  and 
fifty-fix  Grains  of  Oil  and  Spirit  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and 
4  fixteen  Grains  of  a  volatile  urinous  Salt  The  Lixivium  of  the 
4  Caput  Mortuum,  which  weighed  one  Dram  fifty  Grains, 

4  did  at  firft  produce  a  white  Precipitation  in  a  Solution  of  Mer- 
4  cury,  then  a  yellowifh  one,  and  at  laft  theWhole  became  black ; 

being  poured  upon  a  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  it  pro- 
4  duced  a  white  Precipitation,  which,  without  changin'?;,  re>- 

4:mained  in  the  fame  State. 

.-i  '  o  FRO  G  S. 

Two  Pounds  of  the  Flefh  of  Frogs,  of  which  I  only  took 
,e  Thighs,  and  the  half  of  the  Legs,  with  the  fmall  Bones, 
yielded  a  white  Broth,  which  afforded  one  Ounce  one  Dram 
and  thirty-fix  Grains  of  Extra#,  without  forming  itfelf  into 
4  a  Jelly.  One  Dram  and  fifty-fix  Grains  of  'this  Extra# 
yielded  fifty-fix  Grains  of  volatile  urinous  Salt,  and  then  forty- 
eight  Grains  of  volatile  Spirit  and  Oil  fomewhat  thick  :  T  he 
4  Caput  Mortuum,  which  remained  in  the  Retort,  weighed 
4  thirty-fix  Grains  :  Its  Lixivium  produced  no  Effe#  upon  the 
4  Solution  .of  Mercury,  but  produced  a  white  Precipitation  in 
4  that  of  corrofive  Sublimate. 

4  The  dried  Fibres,  with  their  Bones,  weighed  three  Ounces 
4  four  Drams  and  thirty-fix  Grains ;  fix  Drams  and  thirtv- 
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fix  Grains  of  thefe  Fibres  yielded  two  Drams  of  volatile  Salt 
in  Ramifications,  which  was  very  dry,  and  half  a  Oram  of 
Spirit  and  Oil  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour :  The  Caput  Mor- 
tuum  which  remained,  weighed  two  Drams :  Its  Lixivium 
produced  no  Precipitation  in  a  Solution  of  Mercury,  but  a 
white  one  in  that  of  the  corrofive  Sublimate. 

TORTOISE. 

C  A  fmall  Land  Tortoife,  which  weighed  thirteen  Ounces 
and  eighteen  Grains,  being  feparated  from  its  Shell,  the  Flefh, 
with  the  Head,  the  Feet,  and  the  Tail,  ftripped  of  the  Skin, 
weighed  eight  Ounces,  exclufive  of  the  Inteftines,  which  were 
thrown  away  :  The  Broth  produced  from  them  became  a  lit¬ 
tle  gelatinous  ;  and  being  filtrated,  and  evaporated  to  Drynefs, 
it  formed  an  Extra#  which  weighed  five  Drams  and  fix 
Grains. 

‘  In  diftilling  it,  I  procured  from  it  firft  a  Phlegm,  then  a 
reddifh  volatile  Spirit,  and  afterwards  a  pretty  rich  Oil,  the 
Whole  together  weighing  fifty- four  Grains :  The  Lixivium  ot 
the  Caput  Mortuum,  which  weighed  two  Drams  and  twenty- 
four  Grains,  produced  no  Change  in  a  Solution  of  cor¬ 
rofive  Sublimate  ;  but  immediately  produced  a  white  Precipi¬ 
tation  in  a  Solution  of  Mercury,  and  foon  after  a  black ifh 
grey  one,  becaufe  that  Lixivium  was  loaded  with  Sulphur  . 
The  flelhy  Fibres  feparated  from  their  Juices,  and  the  Bones, 
when  dried,  weighed  fix  Drams  and  forty-eight  Grains ;  in 
analyfing  them  they  yielded  a  Phlegm,^  a  Spirit,  and  an  Oil, 
weighing  two  Drams  and  fixty-fix  Grains  of  volatile  Salt 
in  Ramifications  ;  the  Mafs,  which  remained  in  the  Retort, 
weighed  only  three  Drams  and  forty-fix  Grains  ;  its  Lixi¬ 
vium,  like  the  before-mentioned,  only  produced  a  white  Pre¬ 
cipitation  in  Solution  of  Mercury. 

LOBSTERS. 


*  Four  Ounces  of  Lobfter,  pounded  and  well  wafhed,  yielded 
«  a  gelatinous  Broth ;  the  Extra#  from  which,  when  very  dry, 
«  weighed  two  Drams  and  thirty-three  Grains  :  This  Extra# 

*  yielded  Phlegm,  a  little  volatile  Spirit,  a  little  Oil,  and  fo  lit- 
«■  tie  volatile  urinous  Salt,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  colie#  it  in 
f  order  to  be  weighed :  The  Whole,  taken  together,  weighed 

*  one  Dram  twenty  Grains ;  and  the  Caput  Mortuum,  in 
<  the  Retort,  one  Dram  :  Its  Lixivium  produced,  at  firft,  a 

*  white  Precipitation  in  Solution  of  Mercury,  which  afterwaids 

*  acquired  a  grey  blackifh  Colour  ;  but  produced  no  Change  in 
«  the  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate :  The  grofs  Matter  from 

*  which  the  Extra#  was  made,  when  dry,  weighed  fix  Drams 
4  and  thirty-fix  Grains ;  and,  when  fubje#ed  to  an  Analyfis, 

*  yielded  a  Phlegm,  a  Spirit,  a  fetid  Oil  which  weighed  two 
4  Drams  four  Grains,  and  a  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt ;  from 
4  which  twenty  Grains,  in  a  dry  Form,  and  in  Ramifications, 
4  were  procured  :  TheLixivium  of  the  CaputMortuum,  which 
4  weighed  only  one  Dram,  produced  a  yellowifh  white  Preci- 
4  pitation  in  a  Solution  of  Mercury ;  but  had  no  remarkable 
4  Effe#  upon  that  of  corrofive  Sublimate. 


VIPERS. 


4  As  the  Viper  is  ufed  in  Broths,  in  Powder  and  in  Troches, 

*  I  have  examined  it  with  fuch  a  Degree  of  Attention,  that  one 
4  may  fafely  rely  on  the  Detail  I  am  now  to  give. 

«  I  weighed  very  exa#ly  two  live  Vipers,  and  their  Weight 
4  amounted  to  three  Ounces  two  Drams  eighteen  Grains : 
r  I  cut  off  their  Heads  and  Tails,  which  weighed  two  Drachms 
4  and  a  half ;  in  cutting  them  they  yielded  fifty-four  Grains  of 
4  Blood  ;  their  Skins  were  taken  off,  that  fo  their  Ovaria  and 
4  Livers  might  be  got  from  them :  The  two  Skins,  and  Entrails, 
«  weighed  four  Drams  and  fifty-four  Grains :  The  two 

*  Trunks,  with  the  Eggs  and  Livers,  weighed  one  Ounce  fix 

*  Drams  and  thirty-fix  Grains.  There  were  thirty  Grains  of 
4  Lofs  or  Evaporation.  I  then  took  a  Part  of  another  Viper 
*■  to  make  up  the  two  Ounces :  I  made  a  Broth  of  thefe  Vipers, 

*  cut  in  the  ordinary  Manner  j  which,  after  Filtration- and  Eva- 

*  poration,  reduced  itfelf  into  a  gelatinous  Extra#,  which, 

*  when  dry,  weighed  one  Dram  and  thirty-fix  Grains. 

•  4  The  Fibres  and  dry  Bones,  after  boiling,  weighed  three 
Drams  and  fixty-fix  Grains ;  fo  there  was  in  two  Ounces 
V  of  the  Trunks  of  the  Vipers,  an  Ounce  two  Drams  and 

*  forty-  two  Grains  of  Phlegm. 

4  That  I  might  ftill,  with  the  greater  Accuracy,  affure  my- 
4  felfi of  the  Weight  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Viper,  I  began  to 
make  my  Obfervations  upon  frefh  Vipers  ;  and  accordingly 
4  got  one  of  the  largeft  Kind,  which  weighed,  when  alive, 
4  three  Ounces  fix  Drams  and  an  half. 

4  The  Head  and  theTail,  when  cut  off,  weighed,  together, 
4  one  Dram  fix  Grains. 

4  The  Blood,  yielded  by  the  Viper,  one  Dram  eight 
Grains. 

4  The  Skin,  four  Drams  fixty-two  Grains, 

4  The  Liver,  one  Dram  fourteen  Grains. 

4  The  Heart,  fix  Grains. 

4  The  Gall-bladder,  feven  Grains. 


4  The  Fat,  three  Drams  forty-four  Grains. 

4  The  Entrails,  four  Drams  iixty  Grains. 

4  The  Trunk  itfelf,  one.  Ounce  three  Drams  and  fixty- 
4  three  Grains. 

4  Thus  there  were,  in  the  Whole,  one  Dram  and  fifty- two 
4  Grains  of  Humidity  loft  by  Diflipation. 

4  The  Trunk,  when  dry,  weighed  three  Drams  feVenty- 
4  one  Grains;  fo  that  it  contained  feven  Drams  and  fixty- 
4  four  Grains  of  Humidity. 

4  The  Blood,  when  dry,  feventeen  Grains  and  a  half ;  Hu'- 
4  midity  fixty-two  Grains  and  ahalt. 

4  The  Heart,  when  dry,  one  Grain  and  a  quarter  ;  Humi- 
4  dity,  four  Grains  and  three  quarters. 

4  The  Liver,  when  dry,  forty-three  Grains  and  a  half ;  Hu- 
4  midity,  forty- two  Grains  and  a  half. 

4  The  Gall-bladder,  when  dry,  one  Grain  and  a  half ;  Hu- 
4  midity,  five  Grains  and  a  half. 

4  The  Skin,  when  dry,  one  Dram  feventeen  Grains;  Hu- 
4  midity,  three  Drams  and  forty-five  Grains. 

4  The  Head  and  Tail,  when  dry,  twenty-eight  Grains  and 
4  a  half;  Humidity,  forty-nine  Grains  and  a  half. 

4  The  Trunk  of  a  V iper,  whofe  Skin  was  taken  off,  and 
4  weighed  four  Drams  fifty-four  Grains,  yielded,  by  boiling, 

4  thirty  Grains  of  a  gelatinous  Extra#.  The  Flefh,  dried  and 
4  feparated  from  the  Bones,  weighed  fixty- feven  Grains  ;  the 
4  Bones,  dried,  thirty-fix  Grains  and  a  half ;  fo  that  the  Trunk 
4  of  the  Viper  contained  two  Drams  fixty-four  Grains  and  a 
4  half  of  Phlegm.  We  may  be  readily  affured,  that  the  ordi- 
4  nary  Broth  of  a  Viper,  which  weighs  only  four  Drams  and 
4  fifty-four  Grains,  is  only  impregnated  with  about  thirty 
4  Grains  of  the  Subftance  of  the  V  iper  ;  and  that,  when  one 
4  takes  the  fmalleft  Dofe  of  Viper  Powder,  which  is  twelve 
4  Grains  and  a  half,  or  three  Quarters  of  a  Grain,  the  Turn  of 
4  the  Balance  being  fubje#  to  vary,  this  is  equivalent  to  thirty- 
4  feven  Grains  and  a  half  of  recent  Vipers  Flefh.  We  may  all# 

4  know,  from  this  Calculation,  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the 
4  gelatinous  Parts,  when  drawn  from  the  Trunks  of  Vipers, 

«  to  be  ufed  in  Troches.  For,  fuppofe  we  ufe  four  Ounces  of 
4  the  Trunks  of  Vipers,  whofe  Skins  are  newly  taken  off,  there 
4  may  be  drawn'  from  them  one  Ounce  fourteen  Grains  and  a 
4  quarter  Grain  of  Extra#  from  the  Broth,  or  the  dried  Flefli  ; 

4  and  there  will  be  found,  of  what  remains,  three  Drams 
4  thirty-three  Grains  and  three  quarters  of  a  Grain ;  and  two 
4  Ounces  three  Drams  and  twenty-four  Grains  of  Phlegm 
4  and  Moifture. 

4  A  Viper’s  Liver  and  Heart,  which  weighed  fixty-one 
4  Grains,  yielded,  by  the  Evaporation  of  the  Broth,  three  Grains 
4  of  a  gelatinous  Extra#  ;  and  the  Heart  and  Liver  dried,  after 
4  boiling,  weighed  no  more  than  eighteen  Grains  and  a  half. 

Analyfis  of  the  Extract  of  Vipei •  Broth. 

4  I  took  the  Extra#  of  the  Broth  made  from  two  Ounces' of 
4  Viper,  the  Heart  and  Liver  included  ;  it  weighed  one  Dram 
4  and  thirty-fix  Grains  :  It  yielded  in  Oil,  Spirit,  and  volatile 
4  Salt,  of  the  Figure  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  fifty-four  Grains  :  The 
4  Caput  Mortuum,  remaining  in  the  Retort,  weighed  alfo  fifty- 
4  four  Grains  ;  and  its  Lixivium  had  the  Marks  of  a  Sea  Salt. 

4  The  dried  Fibres,  and  the  Bones,  which  weighed  three 
4  Drams  and  fixty-fix  Grains,  yielded  in  Spirit,  in  Oil,  and 
4  in  volatile  ammoniacal  Salt,  one  Dram  and  fifty-four  Grains. 

4  The  CaputMortuum,  which  weighed  only  two  Drams  and 
4  fix  Grains,  by  its  Lixivium  produced  a  white  Precipitation  in 
4  a  Solution  of  Mercury. 

4  To  make  the  Analyfis  complete,  I  took  the  Bones  of  Vi- 
4  pers,  which,  by  boiling,  had  been  freed  of  all  their  Juice,  and' 
4  then  of  all  their  Fibres,  by  wafhing  them  thoroughly  in  Wa- 
4  ter.  Two  Ounces  of  thefe  Bones,  well  dried,  yielded,  when 
4  fubje#ed  to  an  Analyfis,  two  Drams  and  forty-four  Grains 
4  of  volatile  Spirit  and  Oil.  The  volatile  Salt,  which  had  ad- 
4  hered  in  a  dry  Form  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veffel,  and  which  was 
4  cryftallized  like  the  volatile  Salt  of  Urine,  was  found  to  weigh 
4-  feventy  Grains.  By  ftill  augmenting  the  Fire  for  five  Hours, 
4  there  were  twelve  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  in  Ramifications, 
4  like  that  which  is  drawn  from  Hartfhorn.  I  procured  eighty- 
4  two  Grains  of  volatile  Salt,  in  a  dry  Form,  from  two  Ounces 
4  of  Viper  Bones,  which  one  would  have  imagined  deftitute  of 
4  all  their  Principles  ;  and  this  Abundance  of  volatile  Salt  is  al- 
4  raoft  equal  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  Hartlhorn.  The 
4  Lixivium  of  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  thefe  Bones,  did  not 
4  change  a  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  but  only  difeovered 
4-  fome  Marks  of  Sulphur. 

4  This  Analyfis  of  the  Bones  of  Vipers  proves,  that  the  An- 
4  tients  were  in  the  right  to  boil  Vipers,  in  order  to  draw  out 
4  their  Principles  in  the  Troches  deftined  for  the  Theriaca  ;  and 
4  that  the  Bones  have  nothing  noxious,  nor  even  ufelefs,  in  that 
4  Antidote  ;  fince  being  difentangled,  and  rendered  friable  by 
4  boiling,  they  furnifh  a  Subftance  like  Hartfhorn  prepared  in 
4  boiling  Water  :  But  what  ought  to  make  us  regard  them  as 
4  ufeful  in  this  Compofttion,  is,  that  the  preceding  Analyfis 
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*  demonftrates,  that  they  contain  almoft  as  riiuCh  volatile  Salt  as 
‘  Hartlhorn. 

BREAD. 

*  I  (hall  elofe  this  Memoir  by  giving  the  Arudyfis  of  Bread, 

‘  in  order  to  (hew  how  much  Extract,  and  grofler  Parts,  Bread, 

*  managed  like  other  Aliments,  and  prepared  by  reiterated  Boil- 

*  ings,  would  yield  ;  and  afterwards  what  Principles  it  yields, 

‘  when  fubjeCted  to  Diftillation  :  But  I  muft  advertife  the 
‘  Reader,  that  the  Experiments  upon  Bread  vary  according  to 
«  the  Differences  of  Breads,  according  as  the  Meal  is  fine  or 

*  coarfe,  and  the  Bread  itfelf  high  or  low  baked. 

‘  I  chofe,  for  my  principal  Experiments,  a  kind  of  Bread 
«  which,  to  me,  appeared  to  have  the  leaft  Mixture  of  hetero- 

<  geneous  Subftances  in  its  Compofition,  as  having  neither  Barm, 

*  Milk,  nor  Salt.  I  took,  at  different  times,  four  Ounces  of 
‘  this  Bread,  which  was  baked  the  Day  before ;  I  took  the  Cruft 

<  off,  becaufe  it  might,  as  well  as  the  Degree  of  baking,  acce- 
‘  lerate  or  retard  the  drying  of  it,  which  is  more  equally  per- 

*  formed  upon  the  Crumb. 

4  Four  Ounces  of  this  Crumb,  well  dried,  were  reduced  to 

*  two  Ounces  feven  Drams  and  thirty-fix  Grains. 

4  The  Crumb  and  the  Cruft  cut  in  fmall  Slices,  as  it  were 
‘  for  Pottage,  did  not  diminifh  fo  confiderably,  by  reafon  of  the 
‘  Cruft,  which  is  dry  ;  and  four  Ounces  of  the  one,  and  of  the 

*  other,  dried  at  the  fame  Fire,  and  at  the  fame  time,  weighed 

*  three  Ounces  and  fix  Grains. 

4  The  Extra#  of  it  was  made  with  all  poffible  Care,  but  the 
4  Deco#ion  could  not  be  filtrated,  though  made  with  a  pretty 
‘  large  Quantity  of  Liquor  ;  fo  I  was  obliged  to  allow  it  to  fet- 
4  tie  at  every  different  Boiling,  and  put  the  beft  clarified  Part 
‘  of  it  into  a  Vefl'el  by  itfelf. 

4  The  Deco#ion,  clarified  from  the  Crumb  of  the  Bread, 

*  was  reduced  by  Evaporation  into  a  gummy  Extract,  tolerably 

*  tranfparent,  and  weighing  fix  Drams  :  The  remaining  Part, 
4  after  all  the  Wafhings  and  Boilings  were  over,  being  rendered 
4  fo  dry  as  to  break,  weighed  no  more  than  one  Ounce  feven 
4  Drams  and  fifty-four  Grains,  or  two  Ounces  within  eighteen 
4  Grains. 

4  The  Bread  which  had  its  Cruft  yielded,  by  the  fameProcels, 
4  an  Ounce  two  Drams  and  eighteen  Grains  of  Extra# ;  and 
4  the  Mafs,  remaining  after  the  Boilings,  weighed  an  Ounce 

*  four  Drams  and  fifty  Grains. 

4  The  fix  Drams  of  Extra#,  analyfed  as  above,  yielded  a 

*  Phlegm,  an  acid  Spirit  of  an  Orange  Colour,  and  a  fetid  Oil, 
4  which,  together,  weighed  three  Drams.  The  Caput  Mor- 
4  tuum  weighed  two  Drams :  Its  Lixivium  produced  a  very 

*  flight  Precipitation  in  a  Solution  of  Mercury  in  Spirit  of  Ni- 

*  tre  j  which  indicates  a  light  Ammoniac,  or  urinous  Salt, 
4  fince  the  fame  Lixivium  produced  no  Effe#  upon  a  Solution 

*  of  corrofiVe  Sublimate. 

4  The  dried  Pafte  which  remained  after  the  Boiling,  and 

*  which  weighed  two  Ounces  within  eighteen  Grains,  yielded 

*  the  fame  Principles  which  the  Extract  did;  and  the  Liquors 

*  drawn  from  it,  weighed  in  all  feven  Drams  and  eighteen 
4  Grains.  The  Caput  Mortuum,  remaining  in  the  Retort, 
4  weighed  fix  Drams  and  forty  Grains  :  Its  Lixivium  produced 

*  no  Effe#  in  the  Experiments  I  made  with  it. 

‘  By  thefe  Experiments  we  may  be  affured,  that  in  -a  Pound 
4  of  fuch  Bread  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  ufed  the  Day  after 
4  baking,  there  will  be  three  Ounces  feven  Drams  and  forty- 

*  eight  Grains  of  Moifture  ;  fince  that  Pound,  when  dry,  will 
4  weigh  no  more  than  twelve  Ounces  and  twenty-four  Grains  ; 
4  and  that  it  will  yield  five  Ounces  and  one  Dram  of  Extra#, 
4  which  is  probably  the  Matter  which,  by  Digeftion,  is  fepa- 
4  rated  from  it  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Body,  and  fix  Ounces 

*  and  three  Drams  of  a  grofs  crude  Matter.’  Memoir es  del 
Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences. 

ALINDESIS,  anExercifeof  the  Body, 

mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in  his  fecond  Book  de  Vidius  Ratione , 
’AAjyJW/f,  ‘na&.TxMaicL  7%  S'i a-s-fn we] au.  fyqeuvH  jj  [xcifaov 

S' to.  7y\v  kcviv,  x)  <r  etfKoi  w  ov.  44  Rolling  on  the  Ground  has 
“  nearly  the  fame  Effe#  as  Wreftling;  but  it  dries  more,  be* 
“  caufe  of  the  Duft,  and  is  lefs  productive  of  Flefh.”  And 
again,  in  hisTreatife  de  Infomniis ,  T?i4 efS'ip.riira,  [xuS'i'&etAn, 
fxn S'i  dVivS'Mti.  44  Neither  let  FriCtion,  nor  Wreftling,  nor 
44  Rolling  in  the  Duft  be  ufed.” 

This  Exercife  confifted  in  rolling  in  the  Duft,  after  being 
anointed  with  Oil. 

ALINTHISAR,  the  fame  as  Vua  or  Uvulee Procidentia.  See 
Uvula. 

ALIOCAB,  Sal  Ammoniac.  It  is  alfo  called  Alemzadar . 
Cajlellus  from  Rulandus. 

ALIILENOS,  ’Axi'sr axv&.  ’AAt'nrctS]&,  from  <*  Negative,  and 
M'nouveiv,  to  grow  fat.  A  Word  ufed  to  exprefs  external  dry 
Medicaments,  or  Remedies  which  had  no  pinguious  Ingredient 
in  their  Compofition  ;  and  thus  it  is  explained  by  Cel/us  in  the 
following  Paflage  :  44  There  are  no  Plafters  of  greater  Ufe 
“  than  thole  which  are  immediately  laid  to  green  Wounds, 
and  called  hmpu t  by  the  Greeks .  For  they  refolve  Inflam- 


4f  mations,  uhlefs  very  violent,  and  even  then  they  very  much 
“  abate  their  Violence,  and  elofe  and  cicatrize  thofe  Wounds 
44  which  fuffer  no  Inflammation.  They  are  made  up  of  In- 
44  gredients  that  are  not  pinguious,  and  are  therefore  called  by 
44  the  Greeks  ’Aa L.  v.  Chap.  19.  They  were  op- 
pofed  to  the  Emplaftra  Az-nrct^,  which  were  made  of  pinguious 
Ingredients.  Galen  called  them  ’Aai-bdi. 

ALIPASMA,  from  dKeitpa,  to  anoint.  A  Powder  which 
when  mixed  with  Oil,  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  Body,  in  order 
to  prevent  Sweat.  Blancard. 

ALIPILI,  Servants  attending  upon  Baths;  fo  called  from 
their  being  imployed  to  pull  oft  ( Alarum  Pilos)  the  Hair  of  the 
Arm-pits  with  Tweezers.-— Cajlellus.  For  this  Purpofe  they 
alfo  applied  Plafters,  called  Dropaces ,  made  of  Pitch  and  Rofin, 
which,  being  torn  fuddenly  off,  pulled  off  the  Hair  together 
with  them  ;  or  they  were  anointed  with  certain  Unguents  called 
Pfilothra ,  which  had  the  Power  of  bringing  off  the  Hair.  Hence 
the  Men  who  performed  this  Office  were  called  Dropacijla  and 
Alipilarii ,  and  the  W omen  Picatrices  and  Partiltria.  Le  Clerc 
Hijl.  Med. 

ALIPT./E,  (from ’AAefpa,  to  anoint)  Servants  belonging  to 
the  Baths,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  was  to  anoint  Perfons  after  bathing. 
44  This  they  did  at  firft  under  the  Direction  of  the  Phyfician„ 
44  who  was  himfelf  above  this  mean  Office  :  Whence  they  were 
44  called,  among  the  Romans,  Unci  ores,  or  Reundiores ,  and  were 
44  generally  of  a  fervile  Rank,  as  Pliny  teftifies  of  Prodicus  the 
44  Selymbrian ,  Mediajlinis  Reundioribus  vediigal  invenit.  [  He 
44  received  Wages  among  the  fervile  Herd  of  Anointers.  ]  But 
44  after  they  had  acquired  a  Dexterity  in  this  very  meaneft 
44  Branch  of  the  Art,  they  began,  by  Degrees,  to  ffiake  off 
44  their  Dependence  upon  the  Phyficians,  and  at  laft  engroffed 
44  it  into  their  own  Hands  ;  nor  contented  with  this,  aflumed 
44  firft  the  Name  of  latroaliptas,  and  foon  after  that  of  Phyli- 
“  cians. 

“  This,  at  length,  brought  a  Reflection  upon  Phyficians  in 
“  general,  many  Slaves  having  learnt  this  Art,  which  they  prac- 
“  tifed  in  theHoufes  of  theNobility,  efpecially  among  the&?- 
<c  mans ,  at  a  very  low  Rate  :  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
“  many  idle  People  will  objeCt  to  Phvficians,  even  at  this 
“  Day,  that  they  were  no  better  than  Slaves  at  Rome ;  though 
“  they  cannot  fix  this  Reproach  upon  any  but  fuch  as  our  mo- 
“  dern  Waiters  at  the  Bagnios  ;  for  thefe  are  the  only  trueSuc- 
“  ceffors  of  tlie  antient  Alifftce ,  who,  while  Athletic  Exer- 
“  cifes  were  in  Faftiion,  managed  the  Bufinefs  of  Bathing, 

4 4  FriCtion,  and  Anointing.” 

Schulzii  Hijl.  Med » 

The  London  Difpenfatory  direCts  the  following  Troches  under 
the  Name  of  Trocbifci  Alipta  Mojchata,  44  Balfamic  Troches 
44  withMufk.” 

Take  of  the  pureft  Labdanum  three  Ounces ;  of  ftrained 
Styrax  one  Ounce  and  a  half ;  of  Benjamin  in  Powder  one 
Ounce  ;  of  Aloes  Wood  two  Drams;  of  Ambergreafe  one 
Dram  ;  and  of  Mufk  half  a  Scruple.  Let  the  Labdanum  be 
rubbed  in  a  Brafs  Mortar  with  an  Iron  Peftle,  both  warm, 
and  rubbed  over  with  an  Almond  with  a  little  Rofe  Water, 
until  by  Agitation  it  becomes  diffolved  ;  Then  put  in  the 
Styrax  and  Benjamin,  which  manage  the  fame  way  ;  and 
laftly,  put  in  die  Aloes  Wood  in  Powder,  With  the  Mulk 
and  Ambergreafe  diffolved  together,  in  another  Mortar 
with  Rofe  Water  ;  and  when  the  whole  Compofition  is 
almoft  cold,  form  it  into  Troches.  S.  A. 

44  This  is  from  a  Prefcription  of  Nicolaus ,  and  is  tranferibed 
*44  into  the  Augujane  and  College  Difpenfatories,  with  half  * 
44  Dram  of  Camphire,  which  is  here  omitted,  as  giving  to  it 
44  a  Flavour  very  difagreeable  to  moft  Perfons.” — Quincy’ 3 
London  Difpenfat. 

ALISMA,  This  is  the  ^ Akkx^.a  Diofcorid.  in  die  Opinion  of 
Matthiolus.  Arnica  Offic.  Schrod.  20.  Arnica  Officinarum , 
Buxb.  98.  Arnica  Schroderi ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  141.  Doro- 
nicum  five  Alifma  Gf  Arnica  Ger manor um.  Cod.  Med.  46.  Do- 
ronicum  Germanicum ,  Park.  320.  Raii  Hift.  1.  276.  Doroni- 
cum  plant aginis  folio  alter um,  C.  B.  185.  Tourn.  Inft.  487. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  100.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  127.  Buxb.  98.  Doro - 
nicum  Germanicum  foliis  femper  ex  adverfo  nafeentibus  villofis, 
J.  B.  3.  19.  Chab.  339*  Galendula  Alpina ,  Ger.  603.  Emac. 
740.  GERMAN  LEOPARD’S  BANE.  Dale. 

Alifma  is  by  fome  called  Alcea,  by  others  Damafonium,  by 
fome  Acyrus,  and  again  by  others  Lyrus.  Its  Leaves  are  lik» 
thofe  of  Plantain,  only  narrower,  with  the  convex  Side  toward* 
the  Ground  ;  It  has  a  (lender  fmooth  Thyrfoidal  Stalk  above  » 
Cubit  high,  and  bearing  fmall  Heads  at  the  Top  ;  the  Flowers 
are  thin,  and  of  a  white  Colour,  inclined  to  a  palilh  Yellow  ? 
the  Roots  are  like  thofe  of  black  Hellebore,  (lender,  Rented,  of 
an  acrid  and  moderate  fat  Tafte  :  It  delights  in  a  watery  £>oi’» 
(*Ibis  Defcription  is  tranferibed  by  Oribafius.) 

A  Dram  or  two  of  the  Root,  taken  in  Wine,  cures  thofe 
who  have  eaten  of  the  Sea  Hare,  or  have  been  bit  by  a  Toad, 
or  drank  too  much  Opiu/n.  It  is  alfo  good  lor  the  Gripes  and 

Dyfentcry, 
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I)yfentery,  cither  drank  alone,  or  with  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Wild  Carrots  Seed  ;  and  is  of  good  Efficacy  in  Convulfions  and 
Hyfteric  Fits.  The  Herb  binds  the  Belly,  but  provokes  the 
Menfes,  and  difcuffes  T umours,  if  applied.  Diofcorides ,  Lib. 

We  have  found,  by  Experience,  that  the  Dfecodlion  of  the 
Root  of  Damafonium,  or  Alifma,  In  Water,  being  drank, 
breaks  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys.  Aetna  Tetr.  i.  Serin.  i.  Tit. 

Damafonium.  4  ; ...  i- 

Alifma  is  the  fourth  Species  of  Doromcum ;  it  is  a  riant  which 
fends  from  its  Root  many  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  Plantain, 
fibrous,  forhewhat  thick,  downy,  and  fpreading  upon  the  Ground. 
From  the  Middle  of  thefe  proceeds  a  downy  Stem,  which  grows 
to  the  Height  of  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a  half,  bearing  Leaves  a 
great  deal  fmaller  than  thofe  at  the  Bottom  j  and  at  the  Top  a 
yellow  radiated  Flower,  refembling  that  of  Doronicum,  or 
common  Leopard’s  Bane,  but  larger  :  Its  Seed  is  longilh,  and  of 
a fharpifti,  acrid,  and  fragrant  Smell:  Its  Root  is  reddilh,  fur- 
rounded  with  long  Filaments,  like  that  of  black  Hellebore, 
fpreading  under  Ground ;  of  a  fharp,  aromatic,  and  agreeable 
Tafte :  ft  grows  in  hilly  Places ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  Salt 
and  Oil. 

It  is  diuretic,  fudorific,  and  fometimes  a  little  emetic  :  It 
diilolves  coagulated  Blood.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

It  is  found  by  frequent  Experience  to  be  a  Difcuffive  and  a 
Vulnerary,  and  is  counted  the  very  beft  and  only  Panacea  for 
fuch  as  have  hurt  themfelves  by  Falls  from  high  Places .—Epbcm. 
Germ.  An.  9,  IT  10.  The  Country  People  ufe  it,  inftead  of 
Hellebore,  for  the  Murrain  among  Cattle.-- Hoff.  Cat.  Abto'r. 

'  Dale ,  p.  88. 

Tournefort  mentions  five  Sorts  of  Alifma.  The  firft  is  tire 
Alifma  repens ,  folds  gramineis  &  fubrotundis.  Damafonium 
radiculas  emittens  ex  geniculis.  Ranunculus  palujlris ,  folds  gra¬ 
mineis  t5  fubrotundis.  Petit.  Epit.  pag.  47.  Damafonium  repens, 
P  otamogetcnis  rotundifolii  folios  Tab.  4.  Fig.  9.  Adi.  Ac.  Reg. 
Sc.  1719.  Vail.  46,  in  the  great  Lake  below  the  old  Caltle  at 
Llanberys. — Mr.  Brewer.  The  fecond  is  the 

Alifma  Cord,  in  Diofc.  Ranuftculus  palujlris ,  Plantaginis 
folio  ampliore.  Injl.  292.  Plant  ago  aquatica  latifolia.  C.  B. 
Pin.  190.  Plantago  aquatica.  J.  B.  3.  787.  .  Plantago  paluf- 
tris  five  aquatica.  Tabern.  Icon.  734.  Great  Water-Plantain. 

Tabernamontanus  has  a  very  good  Figure  of  it ;  we  muft: 
not  confound  it  with  that  which  Label  calls  Plantago  aquatica , 
folds  Beta  aut  Plantaginis,  fore  Gallii  albi,  as  C.  Bauhin  does  : 
Label's  Figure  gives  a  better  Reprefentation  of  the  following. 
The  third  is  the 

Alifma  angufifdlium  umbelldtum,  cdpitulis  rotundis.  Ranun¬ 
culus  palufris,  Plantaginis  folio  angufiore.  Inf.  292.  Plaritago 
aquatica  angufifolia.  C.B.  Pin.  190.  Plantago  aquatica  minor. 
Tabern.  Icon.  734.  The  lefler  Water-Plantain.  I  have  not 
found  this  about  London :  It  is  common  in  the  Moors  about 
Cambridge. 

We  muft  not  confound  the  Plantago  aquatica  humili s,  angufi¬ 
folia  &  longifolia  Lob.  with  this  Plant,  as  C.  Bauhin  has  done  : 
We  need  but  compare  the  Figures  of  Tabernamontanus  and 
Lobel ,  to  fee  the  Difference.  The  fourth  is  the 

Alifma  umbellatum ,  folds  angufiffunis.  Ranunculus  aquaticus, 
Plantaginis  folio  angufifimo.  In  ft.  292. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  a  Tuft  of  white  eapillaceous  Fibres : 
The  Leaves  are  two  or  three  Inches  long,  two  or  three  Lines 
broad,  pale-green,  having  Nerves  running  lengthwife,  pointed, 
fuftained  by  a  pretty  long  Pedicle,  infipid  at  firft,  but  after¬ 
wards  tailing  fomething  like  Coriander  :  The  Stalks  are  ufually 
crooked,  naked,  one  Line  thick,  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of 
Flowers,  the  Rays  of  which  are  an  Inch  and  a  half  long  j  each 
Flower  has  three  Petals,  which  are  almoft  round,  pointed,  white, 
inclining  to  a  Flefh-colour,  with  a  yellow  Nail :  The  Empafle- 
ment  confifts  of  three  hollow,  yellowifh-green,  fmooth,  fhining 
Leaves,  a  Line  and  half  long,  pointed,  chanelled ;  each  Flower 
has  fix  very  ftiort  Chives,  each  loaded  with  a  yellow  Summit ; 
the  Pointal  of  the  Flower  is  a  little  greenifh  Button,  which  be¬ 
comes  afterwards  three  Lines  diameter,  and  fuftains  feveral  cluf- 
tered  Seeds,  chanelled,  one  Line  long,  pointed,  of  the  fame 
Tafte  with  the  Leaves. 

It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguf :  It  varies  according  to  the 
Soil.  I  have  obferved  it  at  Montpelier  a  Foot  high,  and  with 
two  or  three  Umbels,  one  above  another. 

C  tufas' s  Defcription  of  his  Plantago  aquatica  minima ,  would 
agree  well  enough  with  this  Plant,  if  he  did  not  affirm,  that  the 
Fruits  open  into  two  Parts,  and  inclofe  fmall  Seeds ;  which 
agrees  better  with  the  Damafonium.  The  fifth  is  the 

Alifma  humile,  fupinum,  angujl't folium.  Ranunculus  paluf- 
iris,  Plantaginis  folio,  humilis  &  fupinus.  Inf.  292.  Plantar 
aquatica ,  humilis,  angufifolia  &  longifolia.  Lob.  Icon.  300. 

This  Species  is  very  well  reprefented  by  Lobel s  Figure. 
ALiSTELES,  Sal  Ammoniac.  Rulandus. 

AL1TURA,  Nutrition.  Blancard. 

ALKAFIAL,  Antimonv.  Rulandus.  , 

ALKAHEST.  See  ALCAHEST. 

ALL  ALE,  ( Oleum  Gallium )  the  Fat  or  Oil  of  a  Hen.  Ru¬ 
landus,  '  •  ' 
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ALKALI.  See  Alcali. 

ALKALI  A,  [Vas)  a  Veflel.  Rulandus. 

ALKALID,  Alkes;  or  ALcob,  ( JEs  ufum )  burnt  Brals. 
Rulandus.  v 

ALKANTj  either  Mercury,  or  a  kind  of  Ink.  Rulandus. 

ALKANTUM,  burnt  Brats,  or  a  kind  of  Aromatic,  or, 
according  to  fom6,  Arfenic.  Rulandus. 

ALKANRI,  or  Alcanri,  the  Name  given  by  Mefne  to 
la  particular  Eledtuary  or  Confedion,  now  out  of  UTe.  Cafellus. 

ALKARA,  or  Alcara,  A  chymical  Cucurbit,  called  fo 
from  its  Shape,  which  is  like  that  of  the  Cucurbita  of  Gourd. 
Rulandus. 

ALKARANUM,  Rulandus  explains  this  Duenec  viride. 
See  Duenec.  /  . 

ALKASA,  the  fame  &s.Alkazoal,  or  Albot,  which 
.Rulandus  interprets  a  Crucible. 

ALKAUT,  Almark asita,  Mercury.  J'chnfon ,  who 
by  a  Mi  (lake  tranferibes  Alcaiit  for  Alkautx  from  Rulandks. 

ALKAUTUM.  Johnfon ,  the  literal  Trarifcriber  of  Ru¬ 
landus,  alfo  miftakes  this  for  Alkantum. 

ALKEKENGI.  A  Plant  thus  dHlinguilhed  ; 

Alkekengi,  Halicacabum ,  Offic.  Alkekengi  Ojfcinarum , 
Tourn.Inft.  i5i.Tlem.  Bot.  126.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  66.  Dill. 
Cat.  Giff.  83.  Alkekengi  Tourhefortii ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  38; 
Solanum  vefcarium ,  C.  B.  Pin.  166.  Solanum  vefcarium  vul- 
gatius  repens,  fruflu  Lf  vefica  rubra.  Hill.  Oxon.  3.  526.  Hali - 
edeabum,  Ger.  271.  Emac.  342.  Solanum  Halicacabum  vul- 
gare ,  J.  B.  3.  669.  Chab.  522.  Raii  Hill.  1.  68 ii  Solanum 
vefcarium  five  Alkekengi,  Park.  Parad.  532.  Halicacabum, 
Rivin.  Halicacabum  five  Alkekengi  vulgar e.  Park.  Theat.  462. 
WINTER  CHERRY.  Dale. 

The  Root  of  the  Winter  Cherry  ruiis  Creeping  in  the 
Earth,  Ihbotihg  out  in  the  Spring  feveral  brownilh  Stalks 
about  two  Foot  high,  fomewhat  angular,  about  a  Finger 
thick,  and  not  mlich  branched,  befet  with  many  dull-greeri 
Leaves,  broad  at  Bottom,  and  ending  In  a  (harp  Point  fome¬ 
what  waved  about  the  Edges,  in  Shape  like  the  common  Night- 
Ihade,  but  larger.  The  Flowers  come  forth  at  the  fetting 
on  of  the  Leaves,  on  long  Foot-ftalks,  each  FlotVer  being 
a  fingle  Leaf,  divided  into  five  Segments  of  a  white  Colour^ 
with  yellow  Stamina  in  the  Middle  ;  when  the  Flower  falls  off, 
its  Calyx  is  extended  into  a  large  thin  roundllh  Hulk  or  Bladder, 
as  big  as  a  Walnut,  firft  greenifti,  and  as  it  grows  to  Maturity, 
of  A  reddifh  Colour^  including  a  Berry  of  the  Bignefs  and  Co¬ 
lour  of  a  red  Cherry,  containing  a  great  many  fmall  flat  Seeds  in 
a  clammy  pulpy  Juice.  They  grow  with  us  in  Gardens,  where 
they  are  eaiily  propagated  ;  it  flowers  i njuly  and  Auguf ,  and  the 
Fruit  is  ripe  in  September.  The  Leaves  and  Berries  are  ufed. 

The  Leaves  are  cooling,  and  of  the  Nature  of  common 
Night-lhade.  The  Berries  are  a  Angular  good  Diuretic,  and 
ufeful  againft  the  Gravel  and  Stone  :  Being  boil’d  in  Milk,  and 
fweetened  with  Sugar,  they  cure  the  Heat  of  Urine,  making 
bloody  Water,  and  Ulcers  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  They 
help  the  Jaundice,  by  opening  the  Obftruifrions  of  the  Liver 
and  Gall-bladder,  and  the  Drop fy,  by  carry irlg  off  the  Water 
through  the  urinary  Paffages. 

The  only  officinal  Preparation,  i$,  the  Trochifci  Alkekengi 
Miller  Bot.  Of.  ^  ‘ 

The  Berries  have  a  vinous  and  moll  penetrating  Juice,  like 
Wine,  or  the  Juice  of  Citrons,  and  are  therefore  commended 
in  burning  Fevers.  The  dried  Berries  ground  to  a  Meal,  and 
infufed  in  Wine,  is  a  principal  Diuretic,  and  befides  moves  the' 
Belly  ;  and  is  the  more  beneficial,  as  there  is  nothing  in  our 
Body  but  Urine,  that  inclines  to  an  alkaline  Putrefa&ion  ; 
wherefore  alkaline  Diuretics  are  to  be  fufpe£led.  Half  an  Ounce 
of  the  dried  Berries  bruifed,  and  taken  as  Tea  or  Coffee  with 
Sugar,  cleanfes  the  Reins,  corredls  grumous  Blood,  helps  the 
Yellow  Jaundice,  Strangury,  Gout  and  Dropfy.  The  Smoke 
of  the  Seeds  received  into  the  Mouth,  makes  the  Worms  drop' 
out  of  a  hollow  Tooth  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Boerhaave. 

Lemery  adds,  That  it  Is  good  for  the  Nephritic  Colic,  it  itf 
commonly  apply’d  in  Decodlion,  and  dry  fometimes,  and  fome¬ 
times  pulverized. 

Alkekengi,  is  an  Arabian  Name.  Lemery  de  Drogues,  p.  26. 

The  Species  of  this  Plant  are  : 

1 .  Alkekengi  Ojfcinarum.  Tourn.  Common  Winter  Cherry 
of  the  Shops. 

2.  Alkekengi  Ojfcinarum ,  folds  variegatis.  Tourn.  Commori 
Winter  Cherry,  with  variegated  Leaves. 

3.  Alkekengi  frudlu  parvo  toerticillato.  Tourh.  Winter 
Cherry  with  fmall  Fruit,  growing  in  Whorles  round  the  Stalks. 

4.  Alkekengi  Virginianum,  frudlu  luteo.  Tourn.  Virginian 
Winter  Cherry,  with  yellow  Fruit; 

5.  Alkekengi  Indicum  majus.  Tourn.  Greater  indian  Win¬ 
ter  Cherry. 

6.  Alkekengi  Americanum  annuum  ramoffvhum,  frtiSlu  ex 
luteo  virefeenti.  Houfi :  American  annual  brandling  Winter 
Cherry,  with  a  yellowifh-green  Fruit; 

7.  Alkekengi  Americanum  annuum  maximum  vifeofunt.  Houjl. 
The  largefl  annual  American  Winter  Cherry.- 

8.  Alkekengi 
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8.  Alkekengi  Barbadenfe  patulum ,  parvo  fore,  fruftu  amplo , 
mucrone  produftiori .  v&7.  Phil.  N.  399.  Dwarf  Barbados  Winter 
Cherries,  with  a  fmall  Flower,  and  an  ample  pointed  Fruit. 

9.  Alkekengi  Curaffavicum,  foliis  Origani  incanis,  Jloreviete 
fulphureo,  fundo  purpureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt .  II.  66.  Hoary 
Winter  Cherrv  from  Curaffo ,  with  Origany  Leaves,  and  Sul¬ 
phur-colour’ d  Flowers,  with  purple  Bottoms. 

10.  Alkekengi  Americanum  frutefcens ,  fruftu  globofo  rubro , 
Vefica  atro-purpurea.  Houjl.  Shrubby  American  Winter  Cherry, 
with  a  round  red  Fruit,  having  a  dark-purple  Bladder.  Miller , 
Supplement  to  Gard.  Dift. 

The  third  Species  of  Alkekengi  mentioned  by  Miller ,  is  thus 
diftinguifihed : 

Srpv'xw  v'Bvanx.ov.  D  olcor, 

Solatium  fomniferum ,  Oific.  Ger.  Emac,  339.  Park.  Theat. 
345.  Solanum  fomniferum  verticillatum.  C.  B.  Pin.  166. 
Chab.  522.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  526.  Comm.  Flor.  Mai.  253.  So- 
lanum  fomniferum  Antiquorum .  Alp.  Exot.  71.  Solanum 
verticillatum.  J.  B.  3.  610.  Raii  Hift.  1.  682.  Solanum , 
Alkekengi  Mexicanum.  Hern.  296.  Alkekengi  fruftu  parvo 
verticillato.  Tourn.  Inft.  15i.Elem.B0t.  126.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2. 
66.  Pevetti  Hort.  Mai.  4.  113.  Baccifera  Indica,  foribns  ad 
foliorum  exortus ,  fruftu  fulcato  decapyreno.  Raii  Hift.  2. 1632. 
SLEEPY  NIGHTSHADE. 

It  is  cultivated  by  the  Botanifts,  and  blofToms  in  July.  The 
Root  and  Fruit  are  in  Ufe :  The  Root  has  a  fomniferous  Qua¬ 
lity,  but  milder  than  Opium.  The  Fruit  powerfully  provokes 
Urine,  and  therefore  is  prefcribed  in  hydropic  Cafes.  Its  De- 
coition  eafeth  the  Toothrach :  The  Juice  of  the  Root  with 
Honey,  cures  Dimnefs  of  Sight.  Dale  from  Diofcoricles. 

The  Winter  Cherry  is  not  a  Native  of  England ;  but  is 
cultivated  commonly  in  Gardens  for  medicinal  U  fes. 

Alkekengi  Leaves  are  acrid  and  bitter :  They  give  no 
Tiniture  of  Red  to  the  blue  Paper ;  but  the  Fruit  gives  it  a  very 
deep  one.  It  feems  at  firft  to  be  fourilh,  but  afterwards  very 
bitter ;  fo  that  ’tis  probable  there  may  be  in  the  Fruit  a  Salt, 
like  the  Oxyfal  diaphoreticum  Angeli  Sales ,  mix’d  with  a  little 
foetid  Oil,  but  fo  involv’d  in  the  Leaves  with  Sulphur  and  ter- 
reftrial  Parts,  as  not  to  be  perceptible. 

'  The  Alkekengi  is  very  aperitive  and  diuretic :  Diofcorides 
made  ufe  of  it  for  the  Jaundice,  and  Suppreflion  of  Urine. 

The  bruifing  or  fqueezing  of  three  or  four  Winter  Cherries 
In  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  in  hydropical  Cafes,  and  Suppreflion  of 
Urine,  is  advifed  by  Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nove  and  Cesfalpinus.  In 
Vintage-time  take  a  fuflicient  Quantity  of  Winter  Cherries 
and  Grapes  ;  fqueeze  or  bruife  both  together  to  make  a  Muft, 
tun  it  up,  and  take  four  Ounces  of  this  Wine  every  Morning 
for  the  Gravel.  The  Juice,  thickened  to  the  Confiftence  of  an 
iExtradt,  has  the  fame  Virtues.  Four  or  five  Cherries  fqueezed 
in  an  ordinary  Emulfion,  drank  while  in  the  Bath,  is  good  for 
Suppreflion  of  Urine.  Brajfavola  ufed  the  Juice  of  thefe  Fruits 
in  the  fame  Difeafe  :  He  affirms.  That  one  who  fuller’d  exqui- 
fite  Pains  for  three  Days,  was  perfectly  cured  by  it.  There 
are  Lozenges  prepared  of  the  Fruit  of  Alkekengi.  M.  Lemery 
has  given  an  excellent  Defcription  of  them  :  This  Fruit  is  ufed 
in  the  Syrup  of  Succory,  and  the  Anti-nephritic  Syrup  of  the 
Royal  Difpenfatory.  Martyn’ s  Tournefort. 

The  Trochifci  Alkekengi,  Troches  of  Winter  Cherries,  is 
directed  by  the  College  to  be  prepared  thus : 

;  4 

Take  of  Winter  Cherries  three  Drams ;  of  Gum  Arabac, 
Tragacanth,  Olibanum,  Pine  Nuts,  Sweet  Almonds, 
Starch,  Juice  of  Liquorice,  Armenian  Bole,  and  White 
Poppy  Seeds,  each  fix  Drams ;  of  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Citrulls,  and  Gourd  Seed,  each  three  Drams  and  an  half ; 
of  the  Seeds  of  Smallage,  and  white  Henbane,  white 
Amber,  Lemnian  Earth,  and  Opium,  each  two  Drams ; 
and  make  them  all  together  into  a  Pafte,  of  a  due  Con¬ 
fiftence  for  Troches,  with  a  fuflicient  Quantity  of  the 
frefti  Juice  of  Winter  Cherries.  S.  A. 

This  is  an  old  Arabian  Prefcription,  taken  originally  from 
Mefne.  Both  the  Auguflane  and  firft  Difpenfatories  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  have  got  it  confiderably  different  from  what  it  is  here,  and 
in  fome  refpe&s  alfo  different  from  one  another  j  but  this  is 
exactly  as  in  the  laft  Edition  of  the  College.  Quincy's  Land. 
Difpenfatory. 

ALKERMES.  The  Confeftio  Alkermes  is  thus  directed  by 
the  College : 

Take  of  the  beft  fconted  Rofe- water  two  Pints,  of  the 
Juice  of  Kermes  Berries  three  Pints,  of  the  whiteft  Sugar 
one  Pound  ;  boil  them  almoft  to  the  Confiftence  of 
Honey,  and  then  ftir  in  the  Powders  of  Cinnamon,  and 
Aloes  Wood,  both  the  beft  in  their  Kind,  each  fix  Drams, 
and  make  into  a  Confe&ion.  S.  A. 

■  1  , 

“  This  was  originally  aCompofition  of  Mefne ,  but  it  hath 
f  t  undergone  many  Alterations  amongft  Difpenfatory  Waters, 
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<c  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpelier  and  Ley - 
“  den ,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Regia  of  Zwelfer-, 
<£  but  they  are  all  perplexed  and  injudicious  Proceffes.  The 
iC  College  at  firft  received  it  into  their  Difpenfatory,  accord- 
“  ing  to  the  original  Prefcription  j  but  it  hath,  upon  every1 
“  Revife  fince,  been  altered,  until  reduced  to  the  fimple  and 
“  eafy  manner  as  herein  ordered.  All  the  fuperfluous  Ingre- 
“  dients,  and  troublefome  Parts  of  the  Procefs,  are  here  re- 
“  je<fted,  and  nothing  retained  but  what  is  of  fome  Efficacy 
“  to  the  main  Intention,  and  eafy  to  manage :  The  Omiflion 
“  of  the  Gold,  indeed,  may  leffen  it  in  the  Efteem  of  fuch  as 
“  attributed  any  cordial  Virtues  to  it  on  that  Score  ;  but  when 
<c  they  have  learned  to  judge  better,  they  will  be  more  recon- 
“  died  to  it,  as  here  ordered,  without  that  Decoration.” 
Quincy’s  Land.  Difpenfit. 

For  the  Virtues  of  the  Confectio  Alkermes.  See 
K  ERMES. 

Many  prefer  the  fimple  Juice  of  the  Kermes  to  this  Con- 
feftion. 

ALKIAN,  is  defined  by  the  Chymifts  to  be  that  Spirit  which 
nourifhes  and  governs  a  Man,  by  which  his  Food  is  turned  into 
Nourifhment,  and  Animal  Generation  performed,  and  by  which 
Man  himfelf  fubfifts,  or  is  a  mixed  Subftance  of  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether.  ’Theat.  Chym.  Tom.  5.  p.  1 35. 

ALKIBRIC,  Alchibric,  Alchibert,  Algibic,  Al- 
KiBic,  or  Alchabric,  the  fame  as  Sulphur  vivum.  Rulan - 
dus.  Johnfon  calls  it  Alkibrie.  In  the  fifth  Volume  of  the 
Theatrum  Chymicum ,  p.  492.  it  is  faid  by  a  certain  anonymous 
Author,  to  be  incombuftible  Sulphur. 

ALKIEN.  This  Word  is  ufed  in  the  Theatrum  Chymicum , 
Vol.  5.  p.  170.  It  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  it  by  the  Defini¬ 
tion  there  given.  The  Author  fays,  Alkien  Torres  ejl  Alkien 
Animalis :  in  finibus  Terres  in  lamina  alta  funt  Vires  prapara- 
tione ,  ficut  Vires  Animalis  quas  vocant  Medici  Alkien.  Probably 
Alkien  Terrce  is  that  Spirit  which  carries  on  all  the  Operations 
performed  in  the  Earth,  as  Alkian  or  Alkien  Animalis  does  thofe 
in  Animal  Bodies. 

ALKIMIA.  See  Alchemia. 

ALKIN,  (Cinis  clavellatus)  Pot-Afh.  Rulandus. 

ALKIR,  Smoke,  or  Coals.  Rulandus. 

ALKITRAM,  (Pix  liquida)  Tar.  Rulandus. 

ALKOEL,  a  very  fine  fort  of  Lead  dug  out  of  the  Mines. 
Others  affirm  it  to  be  the  Lapis  Lazuli ;  and  others,  that  it  i$ 
Antimony.  Rulandus.  See  Alcohol. 

ALKOL,  the  fame  as  ALCOHOL,  which  fee. 

ALKOSOR,  Camphire.  Rulandus. 

ALKI  Plumbic  a  certain  fweet  Preparation  from  Lead,  per¬ 
haps  Saccharum  Saturni.  Rulandus. 

ALLA,  Ale,  a  Liquor  very  well  known  in  our  own  Coun¬ 
try,  the  Nature  of  which  may  be  comprehended  from  what  is 
faid  under  the  Article  Alcohol.  As  a  fpirituous  Liquor,  it 
muft  neceffarily  be  pernicious,  if’  taken  in  too  large  Quantities, 
or  too  frequently.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  Beer  by  the  Age. 
As  Ale,  properly  fo  call’d,  is  not  kept  a  fuflicient  Time  for 
the  remaining  Gas  Sylvejlre  to  be  deftroy’d,  or  incorporated 
with  the  Liquor  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  lofe  its  Elafticity,  or 
at  leaft  a  Part  of  it,  this,  as  an  Aliment,,  muft  be  exceflively 
windy ;  and  we  frequently  find  violent  Colics  produced  by  it. 
Some,  who  have  drank  confiderable  Quantities,  in  a  Ihort 
Space  of  Time,  of  very  flatulent  Ale,  have  been  almoft  in- 
ftantly  kill’d  by  the  extreme  Rarefaction  of  this  Gas  Sylvejlre , 
or  incoercible  Spirit.  Others  have  fell  into  the  Cholera  Mor¬ 
bus,  and  difficultly  efcaped  with  Life. 

It  muft,  however,  be  allow’d,  that  Ale,  as  an  acefcent  Fluid, 
muft  be  a  very  proper  Drink,  when  alcalefcent  Aliments  are  ufed 
in  Quantities  fuperior  to  the  Powers  of  Digeftion.  Ale 
alfo  is  efteem’d  by  many  to  be  lefs  productive  of  the  Stone  and 
Gravel,  than  Wine,  or  any  other  Liquor,  Mead  excepted. 

Upon  the  Whole,  Ale  well  prepared,  and  kept  to  a  proper 
Age,  fo  as  to  lofe  its  flatulent  Qualities,  feems  to  be  a  much 
fafer,  and  perhaps  more  healthful  Liquor,  than  that  Wine 
which  the  Merchants  and  Vintners  are  pleas’d  to  fupply  us 
with,  which  is  to  fuch  a  Degree  fophifticated,  as  to  make  it 
utterly  uncertain,  whether  a  fingle  Glafs  of  genuine  Wine  is> 
on  any  Terms,  to  be  procur’d  from  their  Cellars. 

Lemery  makes  the  following  Remarks  on  Ale  and  Beer  : 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Beers,  which  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other,  according  to  their  Confiftence :  For  fome  are  heavy, 
thick,  and  muddy,  other  clear  and  fine.  Secondly,  according 
to  their  Colour  j  for  you  will  find  thofe  tint  are  pale,  yellow, 
and  red.  Thirdly,  according  to  Tafte ;  for  fome  are  fweet 
and  penetrating,  others  bitter  and  fharp,  and  fome  again,  al¬ 
moft  as  pungent  as  Muftard,  Laftly,  they  differ  alfo  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Age  :  for  new  Beer  hath  a  very  different  Tafte 
from  that  which  is  ftale.  Thefe  various  Differences  proceed 
from  the  Way  of  brewing  them,  from  the  different  Countries 
or  Climates,  from  the  Water  that  is  ufed,  from  the  Time 
fpent  about  them,  and  from  the  Ingredients  put  in,  and  the 
Proportions  of  them. 

You 
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You  arc  to  chufc  that  Beer  which  is  clear,  of  a  good  Colour, 
t>f  a  pungent  and  agreeable  Tafte,  that  fparkles  much  when 
you  ftir  it,  and  that  is  neither  too  old,  nor  too  new,  and 
without  any  Sournefs,  according  to  thefe  Lines  : 

Non  acidum  fapiat  Cerevifa  :  fit  bene  clara  : 

Et  grants  fit  child  bonis :  fatis  ac  vetcrata. 

Beer  is  of  an  opening,  fortifying,  moiftening  and  refrcfhing 
Nature  :  It’s  nouriihing  enough,  and  makes  People  fat,  which 
is  manifeft  enough  in  Northern  Countries,  where  molt  People 
drink  nothing  but  Beer*  and  where  they  are  alrnoft  all 
fatter,  bigger,  and  more  vigorous,  than  thofe  that  live  in 
Countries,  where  Wine  is  their  common  Drink.  See  how 
the  School  of  Salernum  explains  the  Efteds  of  Beer. 

Craffos  humores  nutrit  Cerevifa ,  vires 

Pr aflat ,  &?  augmentat  camera ,  generatqui  cruorcat. 

Beer,  when  drank  to  Excefs,  makes  People  drunk  ;  and  the 
£fte&s  of  it  this  way,  laft  long.  When  ’tis  too  new,  ’tis 
windy,  provokes  Venery,  and  fometimes  fo  operates  upon  the 
Chanels,  that  it  caufes  a  kind  of  Gonorrhoea,  which  indeed 
is  a  little  dangerous  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  has  made  fome  People 
fay,  that  the  Ufe  of  Beer,  is  pernicious  to  the  Reins  and 
Nerves;  tho’  Experience  does  by  no  means  confirm  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  makes  this  Drink  to  be  generally  very  wholfome. 

They  extract  an  inflammable  Spirit  from  Beer,  like  that  of 
Wine  ;  they  alfo  draw  Phlegm,  black  Oil,  and  a  Spirit  from 
it,  which  is  nothing  but  acid  Salt,  difl'olved  in  the  Phlegm. 

Beer  agrees,  at  all  times,  with  any  Age  and  Conftitution ; 
but  cfpecially  more  with  plump  and  fat  People,  than  others. 


REMARKS. 

Beer  is  a  LiquorWeli  known;  and  which  by  Fermentation  has  been 
made  vinous :  It’s  made  of  Barley,  Oats,  or  fome  other  Sort 
of  Corn;  which  they  reduce  into  large  Meal,  of  which  they 
take  a  certain  Quantity,  put  it  into  hot  Water,  wherein 
they  boil  it  for  fome  time,  till  the  Liquor  has  impregriated  the 
active  Principles  of  the  Meal ;  after  which  they  draw  it  off, 
and  boil  it  again  with  Hops  in  it,  or  a  little  Wormwood,  or 
other  bitter  Plants.  When  the  Liquor  is  boiled  enough,  they 
ftir  it  much,  and  pour  it  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one 
V effel  into  another,  while  ’tis  yet  hot :  Then  they  let  it 
work,  in  order  to  which  they  put  Yeaft  or  Dregs  of  Beer 
into  it,  or  l'ome  other  fermenting  Matter.  Laftly,  when  it 
has  been  well  purged  and  clarified  by  Fermentation,  they  put 
it  into  T uns  or  Barrels,  and  keep  it. 

The  working  of  the  Beer  proceeds  from  the  effential  Salts  of 
the  Corn,  which  rarefy,  attenuate,  and  exalt  the  oily  Parts 
of  the  fame  Corn.  This  Fermentation  eeafes,  when  the  Salt 
has  furmounted  the  Oppofition  made  by  the  oily  Principles  ; 
and  when  the  grofs  Matters  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veffel :  This  Fermentation  is  ftill  more  or 
lefs  full  of  the  Principles  of  the  Corn. 

Tho’  we  have,  in  this  Place,  but  related  one  Way  of  brewing 
Beer,  yet  ’tis  done  feveral  Ways  ;  for  we  may  fay,  that 
every  Brewer  has  his  own  Method :  It’s  enough,  that  we 
have  Ihewed  that  which  is  moll  common,  and  moft  in  ufe. 

Hops,  or  other  bitter  Plants,  which  they  put  into  Beer,  pro¬ 
duce  good  Effe&s  therein  ;  they  help  to  rarefy  the  grofs  and 
vifeous  Part  of  the  Corn.  Moreover,  they  hinder  the  Beer 
from  growing  four  ;  for  every  body  knows,  that  bitter  things 
are  very  proper  to  confume  thofe  that  are  four. 

All  Sorts  ol  Waters  are  not  alike  good  for  brewing  of  Beer 
with  ;  thofe  which  are  very  clear,  cold,  and  vivid,  fuch  as 
Well  and  Spring  Waters,  are  to  be  preferred  before  others ; 
becaufe  that,  being  not  liable  to  ferment,  they  hinder  the 
Beer  from  being  fpoiled.  In  fhort,  if  Beer  does  work  at 
firft  with  too  much  V lolence,  or  elfe  if  it  ferments  anew, 
after  it  has  once  worked  enough,  this  Fermentation  will 
make  way  for  the  fpirituous  Parts  to  fly  away  ;  and  then  the 
acid  Salts  which  are  in  the  Beer,  extending  themfelves  much, 
and  getting  the  Afcendency,  never  fail  to  make  the  Liquor 
turn  four. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  Beer  which  is  brewed  in  the  Northern 
Countries,  as  in  England ,  Sweden,  Flanders,  and  feveral 
Parts  of  Germany ,  is  better,  and  keeps  longer,  than  others. 
In  fhort,  as  the  Sun  has  but  little  Power  in  thofe  Parts  the 
Waters  upon  that  Account  are  colder  and  rawer,  and  do 
more  vigorouily  retain  the  adive  Principles  of  the  Corn  : 
And  by  this  Reafon  alfo  we  may  perceive,  that  the  Beer- 
brewed  in  hot  Countries  will  not  keep  long,  and  therefore 
’tis  not  proper  to  brew  any  in  Provence ,  Dauphine  or  Lan¬ 
guedoc. 

^  e  know  by  Experience,  that  the  beft  Time  of  the  Year  for 
brewing  of  good  Beer,  is  in  cold  Weather,  as  the  Beginning 
or  latter  End  of  a  Winter;  and  that  that  which  is  brewed 
m  Summer,  does  not  keep  fo  long. 

i\/r  ca^e(^  a  liquid  Bread,  becaufe  ’tis  made  of  the 

Mea!  Corn,  fteeped  in  a  deal  of  Water:  This  Drink  is 
'  no!™lng  and  moiftening,  by  reafon  of  the  oily  and  balfamic 
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Principles,  which  the  Corn  fupplies  it  very  largely  with  ;  It: 
makes  People  intoxicated,  when  drank  to  Excefs,  becaufe 
it  contains  many  fpirituous  Parts,  that  caufe  Drunkennefs  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  other  vinous  Liquors  do,  as  we  have 
already  accounted  for. 

Beer  that  is  too  new,  contains  much  vifeous  and  acid  Phlegm,, 
which  not  having  been  fufficiently  attenuated,  during  the 
Fermentation  of  it,  caufes  Wind*  and  rarefies  itfelf  in  the 
Bowels,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Body  :  It  alfo  caufes  Heat  in 
the  Urine,  and  even  a  kind  of  Gonorrhoea,  by  flicking  in  the 
qrinary  Paflages,  and  flrongly  pricking  them.  Thefe  Acci-. 
dents  are  remedied,  by  drinking  a  little  Brandy,  which  fe- 
perates  and  cuts  this  vifeous  Phlegm,  and  expels  it  from  the 
Places  where  they  were  lodged  :  This  is  the  Phlegm  which 
contributes  to  make  the  Intoxication,  caufed  by  Beer,  to  be 
longer  and  more  dangerous,  than  that  done  by  French 
Wine,  becaufe  it  doth,  in  fome  meafure,  obftrud  the  Cha¬ 
nels  of  the  Brain,  and  bear  down  the  Animal  Spirits  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  requires  a  pretty  deal  of  Time,  to  bring 
them  into  their  priftine  State  again. 

The  Englijh  prepare  another  Sort  of  Liquor,  which  they  call 
Ale ;  it  is  yellowifh,  clear,  and  tranfparent,  very  pungent 
and  fubtil :  It  tickles  the  Nofe  and  Mouth  of  thofe  who 
drink  it,  fomewhat  like  Muftard  :  It’s  very  opening,  and 
more  pleafant  to  the  Tafte,  than  common  Beer.  They  pre¬ 
tend,  that  there  are  no  Hops;  or  other  bitter  Plants,  put 
into  it;  and  that  its  Strength  proceeds  from  an  extraordinary 
Fermentation  caufed  therein,  by  the  Help  of  fome  fharp  and 
pungent  Drugs.  In  the  mean  time,  Scbookins ,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  of  Beer,  obferves,  that  fome  put  a  few  Hop-tops  into 
their  Ale,  in  order  to  qualify  the  over  Sweetnefs  of  the  Malt. 
Mundy ,  a  London  Phyfician,  fpeaking  of  Beer,  fays.  That 
when  this  Liquor  is  new  boiled,  many  put  fome  Birch  Boughs 
into  it,  in  order  to  make  it  a  little  more  pungent,  and  the 
fooner  drinkable :  He  fays  alfo.  That  fome  others  put 
Ground-ivy  into  the  Veffels,  wherein  this  Liquor  is  put,  by 
the  Help  of  which,  the  Liquor  is  fined  in  a  little  Time  : 
They  ufually  bottle  up  their  Ale,  and  cork  them  well :  But 
Care  muft  be  had,  when  you  drink  it,  that  you  open  the 
Bottle  by  Degrees  ;  for  the  Liquor  is  rarefied  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
when  the  Bottle  is  fuddenly  opened,  that  it  flies,  and  fo  is  fpilt. 
Beer  in  Latin ,  is  Cerevifa ,  a  Cerere ,  becaufe  Corn,  which 
Ceres  was  reputed  the  Goddefs  of  by  the  Antients,  is  the 
Ingredient  of  which  it  is  made  :  It’s  alfo  for  the  fame  Reafon, 
that  fome  call  it  Liquor  Cereris ,  the  Liquor  of  Ceres. 

It’s  alfo  called,  Vinum  Flordeaceum ,  Vinum  Regionum  Septen - 
trionalium ,  becaufe ’tis  made  of  Barley,  and  in  the  Northern 
Countries  ufed  inftead  of  Wine  :  It  may  be  alfo  faid,  that  it 
has  this  Advantage  of  Wine,  that  it  may  be  made  at  all 
times,  that  it  moiftens,  is  more  nouriihing,  and  market¬ 
able.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

ALLABOR,  Alahabar,  Alabari,  Alchonor,  Al- 

LARINOCH,  ALHOHONOCH,  Al  RACK  AS,  AlASTROB, 
Alomba,  Alooc,  Alcamor,  Lead.  Rulandus. 
ALLABROT,  a  kind  of  factitious  Salt.  Rulandus. 
ALLAN  TOIS,  from  ciAa<2V,  a  Saufage,  or  Hogs  Pudding, 
as  we  call  it ;  becaufe  in  Brutes  it  is  long  and  thick! 

It  has  been  much  difputed  by  Anatomifts,  whether  the  hu¬ 
man  Fcetus  was  furnilh’d  with  an  Allantois  or  not.  But  Dr. 
Hale ,  in  the  Pbilofophical  Tran  factions,  and  Monfieur  Littre , 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ,  put  the  thing  out  of 
Difpute.  I  lhall  therefore  give  their  Sentiments  and  Obfcrva- 
tions  on  this  Subjed. 

I  lhall  here  give  a  true  and  exad  Account  of  a  human  Allan¬ 
tois,  as  it  appeared  in  two  Subjeds,  ftill  by  me  ;  one  of 
which  I  obferved  feveral  Years  ago,  and  the  other  in  March 
1698-9. 

Moft  of  the  Antients  allow  of  one  ;  not  from  their  Experi¬ 
ence  of  it,  but  becaufe  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  Men,  and 
other  Animals,  were  alike,  in  the  Vifcera ,  Membranes ,  Veffels , 
&c.  Hippocrates  fays,  That  Twins  lie  in  Sinufes,  and  that 
the  Uterus  has  Cornua.  Galen  deferibes  the  Navel-fring  to 
confift  of  four  Veflels,  befides  the  Urachus,  and  the  Allantois 
to  be  like  a  Pudding  reaching  from  one  Cornu  of  the  Uterus  to 
the  other.  In  Ihort,  notwithstanding  the  Antients  might  fome¬ 
times  diffea  human  Bodies,  and  although  Hcropbilus  and  Era- 
ffratus  did  open  live  Men  and  Women,  yet  it  can’t  be  found, 
what  great  Ufe  was  made  of  thofe  Opportunities.  For  the 
Antients  Accounts  of  many  Parts,  particularly  of  the  Urachus 
and  Allantois,  (as  to  its  Name,  Figure,  Site,  &c.)  agree  only 
to  their  Appearance  in  Brutes.  I  lhall  fay  nothing  of  the 
Allantois  in  Brutes,  fince  it  is  granted  by  moft  Anatomifts  to 
be  in  thefe  Animals,  and  fufficiently  deferibed  by  Dr. 
Needham,  who  alfo  firft  difeovered  Part  of  the  Allantois  in 
human  Subjeds ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  other,  has  taken 
the  right  Method  of  finding  it  intire  ;  and  ’tis  no  Wonder  they 
could  not  truly  deferibe  what  they  never  faw.  Dr.  Needham 
fays.  That  after  the  Amnios  is  cleared,  and  left  fixed  to  the 
Umbilical  Rope,  you  may  divide  by  the  Fingers,  or  Knife,  the 
remaining  Part  of  the  Involucre  into  two  Membranes.  The 
C  c  c  c  Exterior 
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Exterior  he  truly  calls  the  Chorion ,  the  Interior  he  takes  to  be 
the  Allantois.  But  by  thefe  ways  of  Separation,  you  will  pre- 
fently  tear  the  Allantois ,  and  be  able  to  difeern  only  fome  fmall 
Pieces  of  it.  Bcfides,  the  Allantois  is  at  firft  Sight  fo  like  the 
Amnios ,  that  many  who  fuppofe  the  Amnios  double,  and  that 
its  Coats  are  eafily  feparable,  have  taken  thefe  Pieces  of  the 
Allantois  for  broken  Parts  of  one  of  the  Coats  of  the  Amnios  : 
Whereas  having  firft  found  the  Hole  whence  the  Urine  came 
forth,  (if  the  Allantois  is  not  too  much  torn)  you  may  blow 
up  the  Allantois  with  a  Pipe  to  its  full  Dimenfions,  and  then 
lee  its  true  Shape,  the  Fundus ,  the  Cervix ,  the  Infertion  there 
of  the  Urachus ,  its  relation  to  the  other  Membranes,  &c.  Be 
the  Allantois  never  fo  much  torn,  yet  this  way  you  may  eafily 
feparate  many  Inches  of  it  from  the  Chorion  and  Amnios : 
Which  eafy  Separation  demonftrates  a  Diftin&ion  of  Mem¬ 
branes,  fince  no  double  Membrane  can  be  divided  by  the 
Breath  alone. 

Indeed  Hoboken  and  Diemerbroeck  made  it  a  very  eafy  thing 
to  feparate  the  Allantois  from  the  other  Membranes,  only  by 
the  Fingers  ;  but  ’tis  plain  from  their  Defcriptions,  that  they 
never  law  one  intire.  Amongft  other  Miftakes,  Diemerbroeck 
fays',  That  the  Urine  of  a  Foetus  lies  between  the  Urinary 
Membrane,  and  the  Chorion  ;  as  though  not  contained  in  a 
diftinct  Bladder,  but  in  a  Cavity  made  partly  from  the  Chorion , 
partly  from  the  Urinary  Membrane.  I  confefs  De  Graaf  tells 
us,  That  by  blowing  with  a  Pipe  into  a  Hole  made  through 
the  Chorion ,  all  the  Membranes  of  the  Secundines  will  appear 
diftinCE  He  has  alfo  delineated  an  Allantois ,  with  the  other 
Membranes,  &c.  as  he  fays  he  found  them  ;  yet  this  Figure 
muft  be  drawn  from  his  own  Fancy,  and  not  from  any  Prepa¬ 
ration,  for  thefe  Reafons  :  Firft,  Becaufe  by  this  way  of  Sepa¬ 
ration,  you  can  only  part  the  Allantois  from  the  Chorion ,  but 
never  fee  its  true  Dimenfions,  nor  any  Appearance  of  a  Blad¬ 
der,  as  the  Allantois  is,  can  be  lhew’d  only  by  blowing  into  its 
Cavity,  or  by  finding  it  full.  Yet  in  this  Figure  no  Sign  can 
be  obferved  where  it  was  blown  up,  and  tied,  Dc  Graaf  alfo 
fpeaking  of  making  a  Hole  only  in  the  Chorion.  Nor  can  this 
Allantois  be  fuppofed  full  of  Urine,  becaufe  ’tis  not  of  the  Shape 
of  a  full  Allantois  ;  and  our  Author  himfelf  calls  it  only  the 
inflated  Part  of  the  Allantois.  However,  I  can’t  conceive  how 
the  Allantois  could  remain  partly  filled  with  Air,  (any  more 
than  it  might  with  Urine)  fo  long  as  till  this  Figure  was 
drawn,  unlefs  fome  Hole  was  tied  up,  whence  the  Urine  came 
forth,  and  the  Air  was  blown  in.  Secondly,  Becaufe  in  this 
Figure  the  Umbilical  Rope  feems  to  run  through  both  Amnios , 
and  the  Allantois ,  to  its  Infertion  on  the  Placenta  ;  whereas 
the  Allantois  is  no- where  perforated  by  the  Umbilical  Rope ,  nor 
does  it  any- where  pafs  through  the  Amnios ,  but  only  runs  under 
it,  at  the  Place  of  its  Infertion  on  the  Placenta.  If  the  Navel- 
jlring  could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Amnios ,  and  to  pafs  under 
it  to  the  Placenta ,  why  fhould  it  not  appear  (which  it  does  not) 
under  the  Amnios,  as  well  as  the  thin  Subftance  of  the  Allantois? 
Again,  according  to  De  Graaf  s  Pofition  of  the  Secundines , 
nothing  could  hinder  a  plain  View  of  the  Place  where  the  Navel- 
firing  is  fet  on  the  Placenta.  This  will  be  eafdy  apprehended, 
by  fuppofing  the  Part  H,  in  my  Figure ,  (Plate  3.  tab.  2.)  to 
lie  uppermoft,  the  Fundus  G  and  Navel-firings  being  turned 
over  •,  for  then  the  Strings  will  run  over  the  Allantois ,  as  in  De 
Graaf  s  Cut,  and  its  Infertion  appear  plain  on  the  Placenta , 
which  yet  can’t  be  difeover’d  in  his  Figure.  I  am  fure  the 
Whole  is  irregular,  and  I  take  it  to  be  fi&itious.  As  for  the 
Urinary  Membrane,  it  feems  to  be  the  Allantois  of  a  Colt , 
(where  Needham  fays.  The  Umbilical  Rope  runs  through  the 
Urinary  Membrane)  not  lefs  abfurdly  added  to  the  Secundines 
of  a  human  Foetus,  than  the  Secundines  of  a  Whelp  are  to  a  like 
Foetus,  by  Vefalius. 

Daftly,  ’Tis  mod  evident,  that  De  Graaf  knew  nothing  of 
the  true  Shape  of  this  Membrane,  and  that  he  had  never  feen 
one  intire,  becaufe  he  confents  to  Needham's  Defcription  of  it 
as  true,  which  yet  is  falfe  in  feveral  Particulars.  For,  Firft, 
The  Urinary  Membrane  does  not  cover  the  whole  Foetus ,  (as 
he  affirms)  but  only  that  Part  of  it  which  refpefts  the  Chorion , 
and  does  not  lie  on  the  Placenta  ;  for  the  Allantois  can  be 
extended  at  fartheft  but  to  the  Edges  of  the  P lacenta,  where 
the  Amnios  and  Chorion  are  fo  clofely  joined  by  Fibres ,  that  no 
Membrane  can  come  between  them.  Wherefore,  Secondly, 
The  Allantois  is  not  every-where  faftened  to  the  Chorion.  And 
confequently.  Thirdly,  The  Allantois  can’t  be  of  the  fame 
Shape  that  the  ether  Membranes  are  of,  nor  be  like  the  Allan .- 
tois  of  a  Colt ,  which  contains  the  Fcetus  in  the  Amnios  \  all 
which,  neverthelefs,  Needham  aflerts.  In  fhort,  Dr.  Need¬ 
ham  had  feen  only  Pieces  of  the  Urinary  Membrane,  but  never 
an  intire  one,  and  fo  could  only  guefs  at  the  Shape,  & c.  of  it, 
from  what  he  had  obferved  in  Mares,  and  Glanduliferous  Ani¬ 
mals.  He  might  have  made  a  better  Guefs  at  the  Figure,  Site, 
tsc.  of  a  human  Allantois  from  that  of  a  Whelp,  which  does 
not  cvery-where  encompafs  the  Foetus ,  as  he  obferves.  Bidloo, 
in  moft  of  his  Figures  of  the  Secundines,  letters  fome  Vefligia  of 
the  Urinary  Membrane  ;  but  in  any  of  thefe  Figures  you  only 
fee  broken  Pieces  of  one,  fo  confufedly  placed,  than  no  Idea  of 


its  Bignefs,  Shape,  or  Situation,  can  be  formed  from  theiih 
I  muft  confefs,  that  oftentimes  the  Membranes  of  the  Secun¬ 
dines  are  fo  torn,  that  no  Art  can  exhibit  an  intire  Allantois ; 
however,  among  the  many  Secundines  that  have  come  under 
the  Plands  of  Anatomifts,  feveral,  no  doubt,  muft  have  been 
intire  enough  for  a  fuller  Difcovery  than  they  have  made,  had 
it  not  been,  by  their  ways  of  Proceeding,  ( viz.  by  Knife, 
Fingers,  or  blowing  under  the  Chorion )  impoffible  to  difeover 
any  thing  plain,  or  fatisfaefory,  even  in  the  faireft  Subjedls. 

I  come  now  to  anfwer  the  Objections  of  thofe  who  ftill  deny 
an  Urinary  Membrane  to  a  human  Foetus. 

The  Difficulty  of  finding  this  Membrane ,  is  by  no  means  an 
Argument  againft  the  Exiftence  of  it  :  But  a  Woman  that  dies 
big  with  Child,  is  fo  fair  a  Subject  for  the  Difcovery  of  three 
Membranes,  that  I  wonder  Parey ,  having  luch  an  Opportunity, 
could  find  but  two,  if  he  was  fo  careful  as  he  fays.he  was.  Dr. 
tyfon  obferved  three  Membranes  fome  Years  ago,  in  a  like  Sub¬ 
ject.  After  the  Chorion  was  divided,  and  laid  afide,  he  faw 
two  Bladders,  containing  Liquors  of  different  Colours,  which 
he  preffing  one  towards  the  other,  did  not  mix,  but  remained 
diftinCt.  "This  Obfervation  fully  fatisfied  that  great  Anatomift, 
as  to  the  Exiftence  of  an  Allantois  ;  and  its  figure,  Texture, 
Site,  &c.  might  alfo  have  been  difeovered  by  him,  had  not  the 
lefs  curious  Spectators  been  impatient  to  pafs  on  to  other  Parts 
of  the  DiffeCtion. 

Some  deny  a  Urinary  Membrane  to  a  human  Fcetus,  becaufe 
they  fuppofe  the  Urachus  to  be  impervious,  and  that  therefore 
there  would  be  no  Paflage  for  the  Urine,  and  confequently  no 
Need  of  an  Allantois.  Needham  indeed  fays.  That  he  could 
never  find  any  Sign  of  a  Cavity  in  the  Urachus  ;  yet  is  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  by  blowing  from  the  Bladder,  the  Air  might  be 
forced  through  a  Human  Urachus,  as  eafily  as  he  has  often  done 
it  through  that  of  a  Whelp.  I  don’t  underftand  why  Dr. 
Needham,  and  others,  fhould  infift  fo  much  upon  an  apparent 
Cavity  in  the  Urachus ,  or  expeCt  that  Air  fhould  necefi'arily 
pafs  through  it  upon  blowing,  and  think  that  otherwife  it  can¬ 
not  be  fit  for  the  affigned  Office  ;  fince  many  Bodies,  as  Mem¬ 
branes,  &c.  will  not  admit  Air,  &c.  yet  let  Water  pafs  freely 
through  them.  It  will  not  feem  ftrange,  that  Water  fhould 
pafs  through  the  Subftance  of  the  Urachus ,  if  we  confider,  that 
the  Cavity  of  the  Urachus  to  the  Navel  is  open,  as  appears  by 
Inflation,  or  InjeClions  (to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  who  are  men¬ 
tioned  to  have  made  Water  by  the  Navel)  ;  and  that  the  reft 
of  the  Urachus  is  pervious,  tho’  not  plainly  hollow,  (the  Urine 
rather  foaking  gently,  than  running  through  its  more  ftrait 
Tubes)  may  be  gathered  from  hence:  Firft,  That  the  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Urachus  (as  well  as  the  Cavity  of  the  Allantois ) 
is  always  found  turgid  with  a  Liquor,  that  in  Colour,  Tafte, 
and  Smell,  feems  urinous.  Secondly,  That  fince  the  miaous 
Coat  of  the  Inteftines  is  demonftrated  to  be  vafcular  by  Mr. 
Leeuwenhoeck,  therefore  the  mucous  Subftance  of  the  Urachus 
may  alfo  be  vafcular.  Thirdly,  That  Urine  may  as  eafily  ouze 
through  thefe  mucous  Veflels,  as  other  Fluids  run  through  vaf¬ 
cular  Cartilages,  and  Bones ,  & c.  or  the  Chyle  into  Lafteals , 
(whofe  Orifices,  as  Leeuwenhoeck  obferves,  will  fcarce  admit 
of  Particles  fo  big  as  1,000,000,000  Part  of  a  Grain  of  Sand) 
the  great  Cavity  of  the  Inteftines  being  open  at  the  fame  Time, 
or  as  eafily  as  grofter  Parts  of  the  Semen  pafs  the  Tubes  of  the 
Teflicles,  whofe  Cavities  are  not  more  perceptible.  I  am  fure 
the  Urine  is  more  affifted  in  its  Motion  by  the  Detrufor  Urince, 
See.  than  any  of  thefe  Fluids  can  be  by  the  Heart ,  or  other 
Mufcles. 

Others  will  not  admit  of  an  Urinary  Membrane,  they  think¬ 
ing  it  would  be  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  imagine,  that  when  the 
Bladder  is  full,  the  Urine  muft  be  difeharged  at  its  Cervix,  and 
not  at  its  Fundus  by  the  Urachus.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  the 
Urine  can  never  pafs  through  the  Cervix  and  Urethra,  unlefs 
the  Abdominal  Mufcles  contradf  ;  becaufe  we  never  void  Urine 
naturally,  but  by  the  Help  of  thefe  Mufcles,  nothing  lefs  being 
able  to  force  open  the  Sphincter  Vefcee.  Now  it  being  more 
than  probable,  that  thefe  Mufcles  never  aft  before  Refpiration , 
no  Urine  can  pafs  through  the  Sphincter,  before  the  Child 
breathes.  No  Reafon  can  be  given,  why  the  Abdominal  Muf 
cles  of  a  Fcetus  fhould  voluntarily  contraift,  fince  neither  the 
Quantity  nor  Quality  of  the  Urine  can  excite  to  fuch  an 
A&ion :  For  when  the  Bladder  is  too  full  of  Urine,  it  will 
ouze  through  the  lax  lpongy  Subftance  of  the  Urachus,  being 
gently  preffed  by  the  Detrufor  alone.  There  would  arife  many 
Inconveniencies  from  the  voluntary  Contraction  of  the  Akdomi~ 
nal  Mufcles  of  a  Fcetus,  as  voiding  Faeces  as  well  as  Urine 
into  the  Amnios ,  which  fhould  be  more  prejudicial  than  SwTeat, 
&c.  Yet  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  Abdominal  Mufcles  of  a 
Fcetus  to  aCt,  the  Urine  will  however  pafs  where  it  can  moft 
eafily,  that  is  through  the  Urachus ,  which  is  partly  open,  and 
altogether  of  fuch  a  Texture,  as  in  no  wufe  can  hinder  the  paf- 
fing  of  the  Urine,  much  lefs  be  able  to  refift  a  confiderable 
Force,  as  the  Sphincter  Veftca  can.  Befides,  the  Urachus  is 
not  only  thus  qualified  for  the  Admiffion  of  Urine,  but  when, 
the  Mother  lies  down,  ’tis  almoft  upon  a  Level  with  the  Ure¬ 
thra  ;  and  what  has  once  parted  the  Urachus,  cannot  return  by 
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icafon  of  the  Length,  Situation,  and  peculiar  Struaure  of  it. 
Lalily,  The  Pudctidi  Claufura ,  fometimes  happening  in  both 
Sexes,’  demonftrates,  that  then  at  leaft  the  Urine  cannot  pafs 

through  tlie  Urethra.  .. 

Dionii  not  finding  any  Allantois ,  nor.  an  Urachus  plainly 
pervious,  thinks  there  is  no  Need  of  either,  on  another 
Account.  For  he  fuppofes,  that  the  Blood  which  ferves  for 
the  Nutrition  of  the  Foetus,  is  depurated  from  all  Excrement. 
But  I  cannot  apprehend,  what  fhould  make  this  Portion  of  the 
Blood  and  Chyle  freer  from  Excrement,  than  the  reft  of  the 
Maffa  Sangu'tnca.  There  is  indeed  no  Portion  of  it,  which 
does  not  contain  Parts  unfit  for  Ajfimilation  and  Nutrition. 
Our  Author  would  have  been  convinced  of  this  Error,  had  he 
ever  opened  Abortions  of  five  Months  old  or  upwards,  their 
Bladders  being  always  full  of  Urine ,  and  fome  Foeces  conftantly 
in  the  Inteftines.  ’Tis  difficult  to  determine  when  this  Separa¬ 
tion  of  Urine  firft  begins  ;  but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  much  fooner 
than  is  generally  fifppofcd.  Fig.  4.  Plate  3.  is  the  Allantois  of 
a  very  ftnall  Abortion ,  which  I  have  ftill  by  me.  Since  all  the 
Parts  are  perfectly  formed  before  Impregnation ,  not  very  long 
after  Impregnation  they  may  begin  to  perform  their  Offices. 
No  doubt  they  begin  as  foon  as  there  is  Occalion  for  any  Sepa¬ 
ration  ;  and  a  Separation  of  Urine  is  necefl'ary,  when  the  Foetus 
is  firft  nourifhed  by  the  Umbilical  Arteries. 

The  Exifter.ee  of  an  Allantois  is  denied  by  fome  who  grant 
an  Urachus ,  but  will  have  it  convey  the  Urine  to  between  the 
Amnios  and  Chorion.  Diemerbroeck’s  Opinion  is  fomewhat  like 
this,  only  he  would  have  the  Urine  lodged  between  the  Urinary 
Membrane  and  the  Chorion.  Thefe  Men  don’t  confider,  that 
the  Urine  in  this  Cafe  would  get  into  the  Amnios ,  as  Well  as 
the  Succus  Nutritius  of  the  Chorion ,  whether  imbibed  from  the 
Uterus  by  the  Chorion ,  or  feparated  by  its  Glands.  Such  a 
Succus  Nutritius  of  the  Chorion  is  granted  by  the  Maintainers  of 
the  forecited  Opinions,  as  well  as  by  thofe  who  deny  an 
Allantois  altogether,  or  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  different  Figure, 
(Ac.  from  ■wha.t'Diemerbroeck  affigns  it.  The  Tranfudation 
(or  Filtration  through  the  Membranes)  of  this  Succus  feems 
njoft  likely  in  Mares  and  Sows  ;  for  in  a  Mare ,  the  Chorion  is 
not  joined  to  the  Uterus ,  till  fhe  is  half  gone  ;  and  in  a  Sow ,  it 
does  not  adhere  to  the  Uterus ,  till  near  the  End  of  her  going 
with  young :  But  ’tis  moft  evident,  that  the  Urine  of  a  Human 
Fcetus  is  not  contained  between  the  Chorion  and  Amnios ,  nor 
between  the  Chorion  and  Allantois ,  from  the  clofe  Connection 
of  thefe  Coats  to  one  another  ;  alfo  from  the  Obfervation  of 
Midwives,  who  often  find  a  Bladder  of  Water  (they  call  it  a 
By-water)  offering  itfelf  before  the  Child,  whereas  the  Humour 
of  the  Amnios  is  little,  and  of  the  Chorion  much  lefs,  and  of  an¬ 
other  Colour,  (Ac.  at  the  tirrtd  of  Birth.  This  By-water  is 
taken  Notice  of,  as  an  Argument  for  an  Allantois  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  to  whofe  Affiftance  we  owe,  that  the  Figures  belong¬ 
ing  to  thefe  Papers  appear  correct. 

The  great  Harvey  will  not  allow  an  Allantois  even  to 
Brutes,  and  fancies  the  Allantois  and  the  Chorion  to  be  the 
fame  Membrane,  that  has  two  Names,  the  firft  from  its  Shape, 
the  other  from  its  Office,  or  Number  of  Veffels.  Yet  it  is 
plain  from  Galen ,  and  all  the  Antients,  that  they  meant  two 
diftimft  Membranes  by  the  Allantois  and  Chorion.  Dr.  Harvey 
thinks,  that  a  Fcetus  does  not  void  Urine,  but  that  the  Bladder 
contains  it  till  the  Time  of  Birth.  What  was  offered  againft 
Dionis' s  Opinion,  may  ferve  for  an  Anfwer  to  this  alfo.  Be- 
caufe  ’twas  impoflible  for  this  diligent  Anatomift  not  fometimes 
to  obferve  an  Urinary  Bladder,  he  has  thought  of  ways  to 
explain  fuch  Phenomena ,  without  granting  an  Allantois.  In 
Sheep  and  Does,  he  had  feen  as  it  were  a  certain  Procefs 
between  the  Umbilical  Arteries  full  of  Urine.  This  Procefs  is 
no  doubt  the  Allantois ,  though  Bartholinus  calls  it  the  Urachus. 
Again,  he  thinks  what  is  called  by  others  an  Allantois ,  (if  it  is 
not  the  Chorion )  is  fome  Coat  accidently  formed  from  a  Redu¬ 
plication  of  the  Membranes  ;  becaufe  (fince  every  Membrane 
is  double)  Nature  may,  upon  a  Streight,  lodge  the  Urine  be¬ 
tween  a  Duplicature.  Yet  he  does  not  tell  us  how  his  Dupli- 
cature  is  to  be  filled,  he  allowing  no  Urachus.  But  in  fhort. 
this  Urinary  Bladder  can  be  no  Duplicature  of  the  other  Mem¬ 
branes,  fince  in  all  Animals  it  differs  from  them,  as  to  Figure, 
Texture,  and  in  having  an  Urachus ,  which  no  other  Mem¬ 
brane  has  j  and  fince  every  Animal  that  has  a  Bladder,  muff 
have  a  like  Neceffity  for  a  Receptacle  of  Urine  till  born  ;  fince 
alfo  the  Urachus  is  ever  alike  inferted  in  the  fame  Species  of 
Animals,  and  the  Urinary  Bladder  conftantly  the  fame,  as  to 
the  Shape,  Texture,  Situation,  (Ac.  the  Urachus  and  Allantois , 
with  its  By-water,  can  be  no  accidental  or  preternatural 
things. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  3.  reprefents  the  Secundines  of  Twins,  to 
Ihew  the  Allantois ,  and  its  Relation  to  other  Membranes,  (Ac. 
after  the  Parts  were  prepared  and  dried. 

A  A  A  A,  Part  of  the  Chorion  expanded. 

BBB,  a  Line  exprefling  the  Edges  of  the  Placenta. 

C  C  C,  the  Amnios ,  which  is  united  to 

D,  the  Allantois ,  at 
E  E  E,  the  Line  of  Union# 


F,  the  Cervix  of  the  Allantois. 

G,  a  Hole  at  the  Fundus  of  the  Allantois ,  whence  the  Urine 
came  forth,  and  where  the  Allantois  was  blown  up. 

H,  Part  of  that  half  of  the  Allantois ,  which  lies  under  the 
Line  of  Union,  and  immediately  covered  the  Foetus's ,  unlefs  it 
is  funpofed  that  the  Amnios  is  continued  under  the  Allantois. 

I  I,  two  Stiles  or  Probes  thruft  under  the  Amnios.  They 
fupport  the  Allantois ,  and  keep  open  the  Aperture  of  the 
Amnios ,  whence  the  Twins  came  forth. 

K,  Part  of  the  Placenta ,  with  fome  Blood-veffels  inja&ed. 

.  L  L  L  L,  the  Arteries  of  the  Navel-Jlring  filled  with  red 
Wax. 

M  M,  the  Umbilical  Veins  filled  with  green  W aX. 

N,  a  communicant  Artery,  by  the  means  of  which  all  the 
Arteries  of  both  Navel-ftrings  were  filled  at  once,  and  the 
Veins  were  filled  by  one  Injedfion  in  like  manner.' 

O,  a  Pin  that  keeps  out  the  Amnios ,  where,  from  the  Edge 
of  the  Placenta ,  it  runs  partly  to  the  Line  of  Union  or  Adhe- 
fion,  and  partly  over  the  Placenta. 

P,  Part  of  the  Chorion  at  the  Edge  of  the  Placenta ,  where  it 
runs  under  the  Amnios  on  the  Placenta. 

Q_,  a  Pin,  that  by  a  Thread  helps  to  pull  open  the  Aperture 
of  the  Amnios. 

R  R  R,  the  Urachus ,  lying  between  the  Arteries. 

a  a  a,  Fibres  or  Veffels  which  fafteh  the  Allantois  to  the 
Chorion. 

Fig.  3.  exhibits  a  Side-view  of  the  fame  Preparation,  that 
the  Infertion  of  the  Urachus ,  See.  may  be  better  feen. 

N.  B.  That  A ,  and  all  the  fame  Letters  in  thefe  three 
Figures,  denote  the  fame  Parts  in  every  one. 

S,  fhews  the  Courfe  of  the  Urachus  R  at  F  in  pricked 
Lines. 

T,  Part  of  the  Amnios  raifed  from  the  Plac'enta ,  to  difeover 
the  Placenta  K  and  V. 

V,  that  Part  of  the  Allantois  which  is  below  the  Line  of 
Union,  near  its  Neck  F. 

Fig.  4.  fhews  an  intire  Allantois  of  a  very  fmall  Abortion. 

N.  B.  This  Allantois  was  eafily  feparated  from  the  other 
Membranes,  between  which  it  lay  ;  and  the  Amnios  remained 
an  intire  Bladder  or  Membrane  under  the  Allantois. 

Now  fome  Object,  that  which  is  called  the  Line  of  Union, 
can  be  no  real  Thing  :  As  to  this,  I  don’t  know  whether  the 
Allantois  of  Twins  may  not  require  fuch  a  Conjundffon  to 
fuftain,  and  keep  fteady,  a  greater  Quantity  of  Urine  ;  nor  can 
I  refolve,  whether  the  Allantois  of  Twins  (like  that  of  a  fingle 
Fcetus  in  Fig.  4.)  may  not  be  diftindl,  and  feparable  from  the 
Amnios ,  but  was  not  difeovered  by  me  to  be  fo,  thro’  want  of 
Skill  or  Care.  However,  the  Reafons  why  fuch  a  Line  was 
figur’d,  are  thefe  : 

1.  Although  I  ufed  more  Force*  with  equal  Care,  to  fepa- 
rate  the  Allantois  in  this  Place,  than  in  any  other,  (where 
neverthelefs  the  Separation  was  very  eafy)  yet  I  could  not 
divide  thefe  Membranes  farther  than  that  Line. 

2.  This  Line  Teeming  fo  regular,  as  to  divide  the  Allantois 
into  two  equal  Parts,  I  could  not  take  it  to  be  the  Effect  of 
Chance,  or  my  Separation. 

3.  The  Part  H  below  the  Line  E  E,  was  alike  in  Tranfpa- 
rency  to  that  Part  of  the  Allantois  D  above  it ;  ■  whereas  had 
the  Amnios  been  joined  to  the  Allantois ,  (as  the  Objectors  fup¬ 
pofe)  the  Allantois  below  this  Line  muft  have  appeared  thicker 
than  that  Part  above  it,  fince  the  Amnios  alone  is  much  thicker 
than  the  Allantois.  .  ’Tis  eafy,  indeed,  to  conceive  the  Amnios 
running  an  intire  Bladder,  or  Membrane,  under  the  Allantois , 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  fo  ;  but  I  think  it  difingenuous  to  con¬ 
ceal  what  I  did  obferve,  or  to  make  out  by  Fancy,  what  I 
could  not  difeover  in  Fa<ft. 

Others  have  thought  this  Allantois  to  be  an  Amnios  of  one  of 
the  Twins  belonging  to  thefe  Secundines.,  This  Obje&ion, 
though  it  may  feem  plaufible,  yet  it  is  of  no  Force.  For,  firft, 
this  Allantois  is  much  finer  to  the  Touch,  as  alfo  much  more 
tranfparent,  than  the  other  Amnios ,  which  ftill  remains  ftiff, 
whilft  the  much  thinner  Allantois  finks  under  the  leaft  Blaft  of 
Air,  notwithstanding  the  Stiles  I  I,  which  aflift  it.  Secondly, 
This  Allantois  had  two  vifible  Urachus's ,  and  is  of  an  Oviform 
Figure,  fomewhat  like  the  common  Cuts  of  a  Man’s  Bladder 
(for  a  true  Cut  of  a  human  Bladder  I  never  yet  faw,  for  it 
ought  to  be  made  much  bigger  (as  it  really  is)  at  its  Cervix , 
Sec.)  ;  alfo  this  Allantois  no- where  touches  the  Placenta,  unlefs 
at  the  Neck  F  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  Amnios  is  of  the 
fame  irregular  Figure,  as  the  Pofition,  Motion,  (3c.  of  the 
Foetus  require  ;  likewife  it  covers  the  whole  internal  Surface  of 
the  Placenta.  Thirdly,  They  who  make  this  Objection  muft 
fuppofe  fome  Hole  in  this  Bladder,  and  in  the  Amnios,  through 
which  one  Umbilical  Rope  may  pafs  from  the  Placenta  to  the 
Fcetus  ;  but  fuch  a  Foramen  would  be  preternatural,  becaufe 
the  Navel-ftring  only  runs  from  the  Placenta  to  the  Fcetus # 
under  a  Coat  taken  from  the  Amnios ,  and  lies  with  the  Foetus 
in  the  Cavity  of  the  Amnios ,  that  is  no-where  perforated. 
Fourthly,  The  Hole  at  the  Fundus  G  was  fcarcely  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  End  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  whereas  the 
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Twins  did  not  want  fix  Weeks  of  their  full  Time.  Since 
therefore  a  Foetus  of  near  eight  Months  could  not  poffibly  pafs 
this  Orifice,  this  Bladder  could  not  be  an  Amnios. 

Nothing  in  thefe  fecundities  is  preternatural,  only  fome 
things  were  not  before  obferved.  Hitherto  Anatomills  have 
not  allowed  Twins  to  lie  in  a  common  Amnios ,  but  fuppofed 
each  Foetus  to  have  a  diftindt  Amnios .  The  Reafon  of  this 
Opinion  might  be,  that  fome,  denying  any  Urinary  Mem¬ 
brane,  called  every  Membrane  they  found  (except  the  Chorion) 
an  Amnios  ;  and  thefe,  finding  two  Membranes  in  the  Secundines 
of  Twins,  fuppofed  them  to  be  two  Amnios’s  :  That  others, 
granting  an  Allantois ,  but  not  diftindlly  difeovering  it,  but  only 
two  Membranes,  alfo  imagined  them  to  be  two  Amnios’s  ;  both 
of  thefe  taking  that  for  the  Amnios ,  which  might  really  be  an 
Allantois.  But  fince  one  Chorion ,  and  one  Placenta ,  (the 
Placenta  and  Chorion  being  ever  of  the  fame  Number)  generally 
ferve  Twins,  (nay,  fometimes  three  Foetus’s )  why  Ihould  it 
feem  ftrange,  that  one  Amnios ,  (at  leaft  fometimes)  and  one 
Allantois ,  fhould  ferve  the  like  Number  ? 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  Mauriceau,  and  Diemerbroeck ,  think 
there  is  an  abfolute  Neceffity  for  every  Foetus  to  lie  in  a  diftindl 
Amnios ,  and  that  otherwife  Twins  in  the  fame  Membrane  would 
grow  together,  and  make  a  Monfter.  Aquapendetis  farther  fays. 
That  all  Ova  Gemellifica  do  produce  fome  other  fort  of  Monfter ; 
yet  ’tis  moft  certain,  that  Ova  Gemellifica  do  exclude  two  perfedl 
Chickens,  however  not  both  alive.  The  great  Harvey ,  indeed, 
thinks  it  poffible,  that  fuch  an  Ovum  may  produce  a  monftrous 
Chick,  if  its  Vitelli  are  contained  in  the  fame  Membrane,  &c. 
yet  does  not  pofitively  fay  it  muft  be  fo.  For  my  Part,  I  can¬ 
not  fee  any  more  Reafon,  why  Twins  in  one  Amnios  fhould 
grow  together,  than  that  the  Hands  or  Heels  of  the  fame  Foetus 
fhould  grow  to  its  own  Body.  How  can  the  Humours  that 
lubricate  a  fingle  Foetus ,  and  help  it  to  move,  join  two  toge¬ 
ther  ?  Since  the  Humours  are  the  fame,  and  the  Parts  of  the 
fame  Fcetus  as  tender  as  thofe  of  T wins  are,  and  lie  as  clofe  to 
one  another,  as  Twins  do.  ’Tis  very  obfervable,  that  among 
all  Monfters  we  read  of,  there  are  very  few  which  feem  to  be 
made  of  two  intire  Bodies  joined  together,  and  that  moft  of 
thefe,  upon  Diffedlion,  were  found  to  have  but  one  Heart ,  one 
Liver ;  whence  ’tis  moft  plain,  that  thefe  Monfters  (and  no 
doubt  all  others)  were  originally  Monfters  in  the  Ova  before 
Impregnation,  and  not  fo  from  want  of  the  Atnnios.  Yet 
Diemerbroeck  does  not  a  little  boaft  of  having  firft  (as  he  thinks) 
found  the  Reafon  why  Twins  muft  lie  in  diftindl  Amnios’s  : 
But  fince  the  Matter  of  Fa£t  (fometimes  at  leaft,  as  in  thefe 
Secundines ,  there  was  only  one  Amnios ,  and  two  regular 
Foetus’s )  is  not  true,  his  Argument  for  a  Neceflity  of  two 
Amnios’s  for  two  Foetus’s  will  never  prove  valid,  even  where 
Twins,  and  two  Amnios’s ,  arc  found.  Indeed  any  Part  may  be 
made  to  grow  to  any  Part,  as  we  fee  in  the  Cure  of  Hair-lips, 
&c.  but  then  the  Fibres  muft  be  firft  broke,  before  there  can 
be  any  Union.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  what  fhould  naturally 
break  the  Fibres  of  the  Twins  in  the  Uterus.  But  although  ’tis 
evident,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  Twins  may  be  diftindl 
in  the  fame  Amnios ,  yet .  there  muft  be  as  many  Urachus’s  as 
Foetus’s.  In  thefe  Secundines  I  faw  two  running  over  the 
Placenta ,  to  the  Neck  of  the  Allantois ,  which  I  communicated 
to  fome  Phyficians,  before  the  Parts  began  to  grow  dry.  The 
Urachus  pailes  under  the  Amnios ,  as  the  other  Umbilical  VeJJ'els 
do,  and  runs  from  that  Part  where  the  Umbilical  Rope  is  fet  on 
to  the  Placenta ,  ftrait  to  the  Cervix  F.  S  deferibes  the 
Courfe  of  that  Urachus  marked  R,  at  F  in  the  fecond  Figure. 
The  other  Urachus  lay  about  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  laterally 
beyond  that  marked  R  in  the  fame  Figure.  I  mean  by  two 
Urachus’ s,  two  long  roundifh  Bodies,  of  a  depreffed  Figure  ; 
they  feemed  as  big  as  a  Knitting-needle,  and  were  of  a  darker 
Subftance  than  the  Placenta,  on  which  they  lay  ;  they  appear’d, 
in  every  refpedt,  like  that  Part  of  the  Navel-ftring  which  is 
allowed  by  all  Anatomifts  to  be  the  Urachus ,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  Ihrunk  in  two  or  three  Days  from  a  mucous  Subftance  to  a 
mere  Membrane  :  Thefe  two  are  the  only  intire  Urinary  Mem¬ 
branes  that  I  have  prepared.  Yet  in  the  Secundines  that  have 
come  to  my  Hands,  I  have  ever  found  three  diftindl  Mem¬ 
branes  eafily  feparable.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  Vol.  4.  p.  87  to  96. 

M.  Littre ,  in  his  Obfervations  on  a  monftrous  Human 
Foetus  (Mem.  de  l’  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sci.  1701.  p.  115-)  fays. 
That  he  found  in  the  After-birth  of  that  Fcetus,  befides  the 
Chorion  and  Amnios,  a  third  Membrane,  of  the  fame  Make  as 
the  two  others,  and  not  like  a  Gut,  but  exactly  what  we  find 
in  fome  Animals,  and  call  Allantoides.  This  Membrane  he 
intirely,  with  his  Finger,  and  blowing,  feparated  from  the 
Amnios,  and  from  the  Chorion,  as  far  as  where  this  adheres  to 
the  Placenta,  and  even  partly  in  that  Place,  but  with  a  little 
more  Difficulty.  1  his  third  Membrane  was  a  little  thinner 
than  the  Amnios,  but  as  thick  as  the  Chorion  ;  he  could  per¬ 
ceive  no  Blood-veffel  in  it,  nor  any  Liquor  between  that  and 
the  Chorion  ;  but  betwixt  it  and  the  Amnios,  there  was  half 
an  Ounce  of  yellowifh  mucilaginous  Liquor,  which,  he  fays, 
was  probably  the  moft  glewy  Part  of  the  Urine,  which,  by 
reafon  of  its  Vifcidity,  could  not  run  off  with  the  reft  at  the 


Rupture  of  the  Membranes  in  the  Birth.  And  perhaps  it  is 
this  Matter  that  remaining  between  the  two  Membranes,  after 
the  thin  Part  is  run  off,  glues  them  together,  and  caufes  them 
to  be  taken  for  one.  Since  this,  he  fays,  he  found  the  fame 
Membrane  in  feveral  human  Foetus’s  perfectly  well  form’d 
by  taking  hold  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  did  in  the  mom 
ftrous  Foetus. 

The  Ufe  of  this  third  Membrane  of  the  After-birth  of  the 
Human  Foetus  is,  probably,  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Allantoides 
in  Animals  where  it  is  found,  which  is,  that  the  Urine  which 
cannot  be  contained  in  the  Receptacles  of  the  Kidneys,  in  the 
Ureters,  nor  in  the  Bladder,  might  pafs  from  the  Bladder,  by 
the  Urachus,  to  the  Cavity  formed  by  the  Amnios,  and  this 
particular  Membrane,  to  be  there  kept  in  Referve  till  the  time 
of  Delivery.  Mem.  de  l’  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sci.  1701 .  p.  1 15. 

ALLELUJA,  a  Name  for  Acetofa ,  Wood-forrel.  See 

A.C  E  T  OS  A  • 

ALLIAR  iERIS,  a  Term  ufed  by  Alchymifts  in  their  Pro- 
cefs  for  preparing  the  Philofopher’s  Stone,  to  fignify  the  Ms 
Philofophicum ,  Philofophical  Copper  :  It  is  alfo  called  Aqua 
Mercurii ,  Water  of  Mercury  ;  Ms  Album ,  White  Copper; 
Animal  Kenkel,  Lapis  Ovum ,  the  Stone  and  the  Egg ;  and 
by  innumerable  other  Names,  as  appears  from  Gulielmus  Tece* 
nenfis ,  in  the  fecond  Chapter  of  his  Lilium  de  Spinis  Evulfi 
Theat.  Chym.  Tom.  iv.  p.  889. 

ALLIARIA,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguilhed  : 

Alliaria ,  Offic.  Ger.  650.  Emac.  794.  •  Raii  Hill.  1.  792. 
Park.  Theat.  112.  J.  B.  2.  883.  C.  B.  Pin.  no.  Mer.  Pin. 
4.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  17.  Phyt.  Brit.  4.  Alliaria  Matthioli,  Rupp. 
Flor.  Jen.  61.  Alliaria,  Alliaris,  Chab.  281.  Hefperis  Allium 
redolens ,  Hill.  Oxon.  2.  252.  Raii  Synop.  3.  293.  Tourn.  Inft. 
222.  Elem.  Bot.  190.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  17.  Dill.  Cat.  GilT. 
51.  Hefperis  feparia  allium  redolens ,  Buxb.  155.  JACK  BY 
THE  HEDGE.  SAUCE  ALL  ALONE.  Dale. 

Alliaria.  This  Plant  has  a  fmall  woody  whitilh  Root, 
perilhing  every  Y ear  after  giving  ripe  Seed  ;  the  Stalks  grow  to 
be  about  two  P'oot  high,  {lender  and  ftriated,  and  a  little  hairy  j 
the  Leaves  Hand  on  longFoot-ftalks ;  the  lowermoft  are  round- 
ilh,  hollowed  in  next  the  Foot-ftalk  ;  thofe  which  grow  on  the 
Stalk  are  fomewhat  pointed,  and  waved  about  the  Edges,  thin 
and  tender  ;  being  rubbed,  they  fmell  ftrong  of  Onions  or  Gar- 
lick  ;  the  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  fmall  and 
white,  of  four  Leaves  a-piece,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  (len¬ 
der  Pods,  including  fmall  long  Seeds  :  It  grows  in  Hedges  and 
Bank-fides,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  Leaves  are  ufed  ;  being  hot,  and  of  thin  Parts,  they 
provoke  Urine,  and  are  good  for  the  Dropfy  ;  the  Juice  mixed 
with  Honey  helps  old  Coughs  ;  they  refill  Poifon,  and  peftilen- 
tial  Diftempers  ;  outwardly  they  are  ufed  with  good  Succefs  in 
Gangrenes.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Effential  Salt  and  Oil. 

It  is  incifive,  attenuating,  and  deterfive ;  good  for  the  venom-1 
ous  Bites  of  Serpents,  for  the  Dyfentery,  to  ftrengthen  the  Sto 
mach,  and  to  abate  Hyfteric  Vapours:  It  is  ufed  in  Decodion. 
Letnery  de  Drogue. 

It  is  efteemed  an  excellent  Antifcorbutic,  eaten  by  way  of 
Sallad. 

ALLIGATURA,  is  ufed  by  Scribonius  Largus  for  Ligatura, 
a  Bandage.  Scribon.  Larg.  Cap.  77.  N.  209.  See  Ligatura. 

ALLIOTICUM,  (from  cLkki'oco,  to  alter  or  vary)  A  Ga¬ 
lenical  Medicine,  which  alters  and  purifies  the  Blood ;  confid¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  the  Roots  of  Dandelion,  Succory,  Fennel,  and 
Raifins;  with  the  Herbs  Endive,  Common  Ox-eye,  Lettice, 
Sorrel,  Fumitory,  Gfc.  Blancard. 

ALLIUM,  Garlick,  a  Plant  well  known. 

There  is  in  Mgypt  a  mild  Sort  of  Garlick,  which  is  cultivated 
in  Gardens,  and  grows  after  the  manner  of  Leeks,  with  a  fingle 
Head  ;  this  is  fweet,  fmall,  and  of  a  purplilh  Colour :  But  in 
other  Places  it  is  white,  and  has  a  Head  compofed  of  a  Multi¬ 
plicity  of  Cloves,  called  (in  Greek )  uytaQcu,  Aglithai.  There 
is.  alfo  a  wild  Kind,  called  pdV,  Ophiofcordon.  (Vipers 

Garlick.) 

Garlick  is  of  an  acrid,  heating,  biting  Nature;  expels  Wind, 
difturbs  the  Belly,  dries  the  Stomach,  excites  Thirft,  and  caufes 
Inflations  ;  will  raife  Blifters  on  the  Skin,  and  dull  the  Sight. 
.The  Ophiofcordon,  called  alfo  sActpcxrxofJV,  Elaphofcordon , 
(Stags .  Garlick)  being  eaten  has  the  fame  Effects.  Garlick, 
taken  in  Pood,  expels  the  flat  Worms,  and  provokes  Urine ; 
and  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  Bite  of  the  Viper,  or  the  He¬ 
morrhoids,  than  to  eat  Garlick  after  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  or  to 
diink  it  bruifed  in  the  Wine.  Applied  outwardly  as  a  Cata- 
plafm,  it  is  good  for  the  aforefaid  Purpofes,  and  alfo  for  the  Bite 
of  a  mad  Dog.  Taken  asFood,  it  prevents  Injuries  from  Change 
of  Waters,  clears  the  Voice  (eif jeera*  A«tu'srfvVtr<)  ;  and  eaten 
raw  or  boiled,  mitigates  an  inveterate  Cough.  Drank  with  a 
Decodlion  of  Origanum,  it  deftroys  Lice  and  their  Nits. 
Burnt  and  mixed  with  Honey,  and  the  Parts  anointed  there¬ 
with,  it  cures  Lividnefs  about  the  Eyes  occafion’d  by  Blows, 
and  the  Alopecia  ;  but  for  this  laft  Affiidlion,  there  mull  be 
an  Addition  of  Ointment  of  Natd,  Mix’d  with  Salt  and  Oil, 
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it  cures  the  Eruption  of  Papulae  ;  and  with  Honey  it  heals  the 
Vitiligo  the  Lichenes,  and  Lentigines  (peLtsf),  and 

Lepra.  Boiled  with  Pine,  Refin  and  Frankincenfe,  and  held 
in  the  Mouth,  it  affuages  the  Tooth-ach  ;  with  Fig-leaves  and 
Cumin,  it  makes  a  Cataplafm  for  the  Bite  of  the  Shrew-moufe. 
A  Decoction  of  the  Tops,  added  as  an  Ingredient  in  Infeffions, 
brings  down  the  Menfes  and  Secundines.  A  Suftumigation 
thereof  has  the  fame  Effect.  Pounded  into  a  Mafs  with  the 
(Leaves  of  the)  black  Olive,  which  Compofition  they  call 
Myrtoton ,  it  provokes  Urine,  opens  the  urinary  Paffages,  and 
is  good  for  Hvdropical  Perfons.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  182. 

Garlick  is  recommended  by  Celjus  to  be  eaten  before  the 
Accel's  of  the  Fit  of  the  Ague,  in  order  to  take  oft'  the  Shiver- 
ings.  Celfus ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  12. 

Garlick  is  mentioned,  among  Cicatricers  of  Ulcers,  by  Ori- 
laftus  from  Z opyrus.  [Med.  Coll.  Lib.  14.  Cap.  58.]  And  it 
heats  and  dries  fo  powerfully  as  to  expel  Leeches  without  any 
other  Help.  Orib.  de  Virt.  Simp.  Lib.  2.  fub  Scordon. 

It  has  fomething  medicinal,  and  of  bad  Juice  in  it,  which  is 
loft  in  boiling.  The  conftant  Ufe  of  it  is  to  be  avoided,  efpe- 
cially  in  hot  Conftitutions  ;  for  Eatables  of  fuch  an  acrimonious 
Quality  are  only  fit  for  Perfons  troubled  with  pituitous,  crude, 
grols,  or  glutinous  Humours.  Mtius  Tetr.  1.  Sertn.  1.  Orib. 
Med .  Col.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  27. 

The  Garlick  Drawing  Plaifter  for  all  Hardnefl'es,  Abfceffes, 
Boils,  Strumae,  Tumours  in  the  Groins,  Fiftulas,  humid  Tet¬ 
ters,  and  hardened  Breafts. 

Take  of  Wax  two  Pounds,  of  Colophony  and  Stags  Mar¬ 
row  each  an  Ounce  and  half,  of  white  Nitre  eight  Ounces, 
•twenty  Cloves  of  Garlick,  and  four  Pounds  of  Oil.  Boil 
the  Cloves  firft,  peeled,  in  the  Oil,  till  they  are  quite  dry  ; 
then  ftrain  the  Oil,  and  put  thereto  the  liquefiable  Ingre¬ 
dients,  and  afterward  the  Nitre  pounded,  and  fo  ufe  it. 

My  Method  of  Preparation  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of  Wax,  Colophony,  Oil,  each  five  Ounces,  Nitre  an 
Ounce  and  half,  Stag’s  Marrow  two  Ounces,  with  thirty 
Cloves  of  Garlick  ;  prepare  them  as  before  for  a  Plaifter, 
to  be  ufed  efpecially  for  fiftulas  ;  for  it  draws  out  the  Hu¬ 
mour,  which  inuft  be  often  wiped  away.  This  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  other  Help,  draws,  incarnates,  and  heals  or  ci¬ 
catrizes.  Mtius  Tetr.  4.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  44. 

Garlick,  Onions,  and  Leeks,  are  remarkable  for  their  Acri¬ 
mony,  on  which  account  they  heat  and  attenuate  the  Body,  and 
cut  grofs,  thick  Humours.  After  two  Boilings  they  yield  a  lit¬ 
tle  Nutriment,  but  raw  none  at  all.  Garlick  is  the  moft  dif- 
cutient  and  aperitive.  The  Ampelopraftiim  is  drier  than  the 
Leek,  as  growing  wild.  ALgineta ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  76. 

Two  or  three  Drams  of  Garlick,  reduced  to  a  very .  fine 
Powder,  and  drank  in  Wine,  is  a  good  Phlegmagogue.  Aqua¬ 
rius  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  8. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Garlick  ;  the  firft  is  the 

I.  Allium  Offic.  Ger.  141.  Emac.  177.  Park.  Theat.  513. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1125.  Alliusn  fativum.  C.  B.  Pin.  73.  Hilt. 
Oxon.  2.  387.  Buxb.  15.  Tourn.  Inft.  383.  Elem.  Bot.  304. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  147.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  122.  Allium  vul- 
gare  &  fativum.  J.  B.  2.  554.  GARLICK.  Dale. 

The  Root  confifts  of  feveral  Cloves,  or  fmall  Bulbs,  of 
a  reddifh  white  Colour,  fet  together  in  a  round  Compafs, 
and  inclofed  in  one  common  Ikinny  Coat  or  Cover,  having 
feveral  fmall  Fibres  at  the  Bottom  ;  the  Leaves  are  broad  and 
long,  like  thofe  of  Leeks ;  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which 
rows  two  or  three  Foot  high,  ftands  an  Umbel  of  fmall  white 
ve-leaved  Flowers  ;  the  whole  Plant,  efpecially  the  Root,  is  of 
a  very  ftrong  and  offenfive  Smell. 

Garlick  is  called  the  Countryman’s  Treacle,  though  it  is 
not  ufed  nigh  fo  much  in  England  as  it  is  in  foreign  Parts.  It 
is  accounted  a  Strengthencr  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  an  Ex- 
peller  of  Wind,  and  very  good  for  the  Colic  ;  in  Afthmas  and 
Difficulty  of  breathing,  it  is  a  very  good  Medicine,  the  Root 
being  either  preferved  with  Sugar,  or  a  ftrong  Decoction  of  it 
made  into  a  Syrup.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

It  grows  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  Root  is 
ufed,  being  of  a  heating,  drying,  incifive,  aperient  and  difeuf- 
five  Quality,  and  an  Alexipharmac.  Its  principal  Ufes,  inter¬ 
nal  and  external,  are  in  the  flatulent  Colic,  Worms,  Peftilence 
Cough,  Stone,  Itch,  Obftruction  of  Urine,  Dropfy,  &c.  Dale. 

Taken  internally,  it  is  thought  to  preferve  from  the  Influence 
of  an  infected  Air.  It  is  ufed  alfo  externally  ;  for,  being  bruifed 
it  is  applied  to  the  Wrifts  in  a  cold  Fit,  or  Beginning  of  an  In¬ 
termitting  Fever.  It  alfo  is  good  to  take  away  Corns  of  the 
Feet,  being  bruifed  and  laid  upon  them. 

Rocambole,  which  they  call  Shalotes  of  Spain ,  are  the  Fruit 

r  of  the  Garlick,  which  is  cultivated  in  Spain.  Lemery  de 
Drogues.  J 

It  provokes  Urine,  it  kills  Worms,  makes  the  Voice  good 
and  agreeable.  ° 
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It  caufes  Pains  in  the  Head,  heats  too  much,  and  makes  the 
Humours  too  fharp,  and  over-agitates  them  :  It  is  alfo  pernicious 
for  thofe  that  have  the  Piles,  and  for  Nurfes.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

Hot  Tman  informs  us,  that  Garlick  is  an  effectual  Remedy  for 
that  Dyfentery  which  Sailors  contract  in  Eaf  -huli a  Voyages , 
from  the  Ufe  of  putrified  Flelh. 

Boiled  in  Milk,  it  is  a  popular  Remedy  for  the  Worms. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  Garlick  is  the, 

2.  Ophiojcorodon ,  Offic.  Ger.  Emac.  18  r.  Scorodoprajfum 
altcrum  bulbofo  ts  ccnvoluto  capite,  Park.  Theat.  872.  Raii 
Hift.  2.  1120.  Allium  fativum  alterum ,  jive  AUioprajfum 
caulis  fummo  circumvoluto.  C.  B.  Pin.  73.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  387. 
Tourn.  Inft.  383.  Elem.  Bot.  304.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  145. 
Rapp.  Flor.  Jen.  122.  A  Mi  genus  Ophiojcorodon ,  Chab.  201. 
Allii  genus ,  Ophiojcorodon  didtum  quibujdam.  J.  15.  2.  559- 
VIPERS  GARLICK,  ROCAMBOLE.  Dale. 

It  is  planted  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  Root 
and  Kernel  are  in  Ufe,  and  it  agrees  in  Virtues  with  the  former, 
but  is  of  a  milder  Nature.  Dale. 

The  Ophiofcorodon,  which  is  a  wild  Garlick,  is  ftronger  than 
the  Garden  Sort.  Paulus  /Egineta ,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  2. 

A  third  Sort  of  Garlick  is  the, 

3.  Scorodoprajfum ,  Offic.  Chab.  2or.  Park.  Theat.  872. 
Scorodoprajfum  primum  Clufii,  Ger.  Emac.  180.  Scorodopraf- 
J'um  didium,  J.  B.  2.  558.  Allium  fphevriceo  capite ,  folio  la- 
tiore ,  five  Scorodoprafum  alterum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  74.  Tourn.  Inft. 
389.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  145.  Allium  maximum  multis  porraceis 
foliis  latioribus ,  Jphariceo  capite  ex  fioribus  albis  confiato ,  Hift. 
Oxon.  2.  387.  Allium  montanum  majus  Anglicum  Neurtoni , 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1125.  Allium  Holmcnfe  fphesriceo  capite ,  Raii 
Synop.  3.  570.  WILD  LEEKS.  Dale. 

The  Scorodoprafon  grows  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Leek,  and  par¬ 
takes  of  the  Qualities  of  Leeks  and  Garlick ;  and  by  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  their  Virtues  ferves  for  the  fame  Purpofes  with  either  of 
them,  though  with  lefs  Efficacy.'  The  Scorodoprafon,  boiled 
after  the  Manner  of  Leeks,  grows  mild  and  fweet,  and  eatable 
like  other  Greens.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  183. 

This  Species  of  Garlick  grows  plentifully  in  Holmes- IJland. 

A  fourth  Species  of  Garlick  is  the, 

4.  Ampelopraffum ,  Offic.  Matth.  552.  Comp.  299.  Lugd. 
1543-  Cam.  Epit.  323.  Allium  montanum  bicorne ,  an  Ampelo- 
prafium ,  Raii  Cot.  Angl.  2.  12?  Allium  montanum  bicorne 
purpureum  proliferum ,  Raii  Synop.  3.  169.  Tourn.  Inft.  384. 
For  rum  fylvefre  vinearum,  C.  B.  Pin.  72.  Tourn.  Inft.  382. 
Elem.  Bot.  303.  Garr.  376.  FRENCH  LACK.  Dale. 

It  grows  on  Hills,  in  Meadows,  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Botanifts,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  Root  is  ufed,  and  is  good 
againft  the  Bites  of  Serpents,  according  to  Diofcorides. 

It  has  been  much  doubted,  of  late,  by  very  good  Walters, 
what  Plant  is  meant  by  Botanifts  under  the  Name  of  Ampelo- 
praffum-,  one  fixing  here,  another  there.  They  have  been  led 
into  this  Uncertainty  by  Diofcorides ,  in  his  omitting  to  give  a 
Defcription  of  the  Ampelopraffum.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
Herbs  in  Bauhine ,  which  have  had  this  Name  from  fome  or 
other  of  the  Botanifts,  out  of  which  I  have  chofen  the  fore¬ 
going,  as  having  the  moft  Vouchers.  Dale. 

The  Ampeloprafon  is  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  Stomach  as  the 
Leek,  but  is  more  healing,  and  more  powerfully  provokes 
Urine  ;  it  alfo  brings  down  the  Catamenia  ;  and,  being  eaten, 
is  good  for  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures.  Diofcorides ,  Lib. 
2.  Cap.  180. 

The  Ampelopraffum  differs  from  the  Leek,  juft  as  the  Wild, 
in  all  other  Kinds,  differs  from  the  cultivated  of  the  fame  Kind. 
Oribaf.  Med.  Col.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  27. 

The  Ampelopraffum  is  drier  than  the  Leek,  as  being  wild  j 
it  is  hot  and  acrimonious  in  a  very  high  Degree,  and  therefore 
hurtful.  It  is  of  an  incifive  and  deobftruent  Quality,  but  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  Stomach.  P.  Mginct.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  76.  G5  Lib. 
7.  Cap.  3. 

Another  Species  of  Garlick  is  the 

Vidloralis ,  Offic.  Schrod.  L.  4.  P.  173.  Allium  Alpinum , 
J.  B.  2.  566.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1122.  Allium  Alpinum ,  Vidloralis 
mas  quibujdam ,  Chab.  203.  Allium  latifolium  montanum  macu - 
latum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  74.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  388.  Tourn.  Hift. 
388.  Elem.  Bot.  304.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  145.  Allium  Alpi¬ 
num  latifolium,  feuViftoralis.  BROAD-LEAVED  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  GARLICK.  Ger.  Emac.  182.  Ger.  142.  Allium 
agninum ,  Park.  Theat.  872.  Moly  Alpinum  latifolium  macu- 
latum ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  122.  SPOTTED  RAMSONS. 
Dale. 

It  may  be  met  with  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  where  it 
flowers  in  June. 

The  Root  is  ufed,  being  of  a  heating  and  drying  Quality 
like  wild  Garlick,  with  which  it  agrees  in  all  its  Properties.  It 
is  commonly  worn  as  an  Amulet  by  the  vulgar  Sort  of  our  Peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  who  are  perfuaded  that  it  renders 
them  fecure  againft  infectious  Air,  and  Apparitions.  Dale 
(from  Schroder). 

Miller  mentions  a  Sort  of  Garlick  under  the  Name  of  Allium 
bulbiferum  Vvginianum,  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  ’  Virginian  Garlick. 

D  d  d  d  Betidea 
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Be  (ides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are  fome  others,  which  go 

by  the  Name  of  Allium,  as  the  0  • 

Allium  fylvejhe ,  Offic.  Ger.  Emac.  179.  Park.  1  heat.  870. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1 1.7.  Synop.3.  3<>9-  Mcr.Pm.4-  Album  fyl- 

vejlre  tenuifoliwn,  Volck.  I* lor.  Nor.  17.  crc.  o.  *  7* 

Phyt.  Brit.  A.  Allium  campefre  )  unci  folium  capitatum  purpu - 
rafeens  mf,  C.  B.  Pin.  74..  Dill.  Cat.  Gift.  .12.  Cccpajm- 
ctfolia  minor  purpurafeem,  Tourn.  Inft.  383-  Cpafybiftn, 
tmuifolia ,  proUftra  IS  fir  if  era  Rand.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  144. 
CROW  GARUCK. 

The  Medicinal  Virtues  ^of  this,  are  reprefented  to  be  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  common  Garlick. 

Moly ,  Offic.  Diofcorideum ,  Ger.  143.  Emac.  183.  PaiJc- 
Parad  145.  Moly  Diofcoridis  parvum  quibufdam ,  J.  B.  2. 
s68.  '  Raii  Hift.  2.  1123.  Moly  Diofcoridis  parvum  quibuh 
dam ,  flore  candido ,  Chab.  204.  AA/y  angufiifolium  umbella- 
tum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  75.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  146.  Molyangup- 
folium  umbellatum  album ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  393* 
gttjli folium  umbellatum  album ,  Tourn.  Inft.  3^5*  MOLY 
DIOSCORIDES.  .  „  _  .  , 

Diofcorides  recommends  this,  made  into  a  Peilary,  with  Uu 
of  Orris,  (or  Meal  of  Orris,  for  the  Copies  differ)  in  Relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  Uterus. 

Moly  \ Theophrajli ,  Offic.  AA/y  Tbeophrajh  magnum ,  J.  B. 

2.  568.  Raii  Hilt.  2.  U22.  Moly  Theophrafi  magnum,  for  1- 

bus  albis  Jlellatis ,  Chab.  204.  Moly  Homericum ,  Ger.  144. 
Emac.  183.  AA/y  Homericum ,  vel  potius  Theophrafi,  Pal£* 
Parad.  141.  AA/y  latifolium  lilijlorum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  75.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  146.  Maly  latifolium  fore  albo ,  Rupp.  Hor.  Jen. 
122.  Allium  latifolium  lilifiorum ,  Tourn.  Inft.  384.  ®rr}lI 
thovalum  Indicum  latifolium  for  if er  urn  fpharicum , 
ftno  aut  albo ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  380.  MOLY  Ox*  THEO¬ 
PHRASTUS  ' 

The  Virtues  of  this  are  faid  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 

AA/y  tfE  Diofcorides.  .  _  _  _ 

ALLIUM  GALLICUM,  is  a  Name  in  Marcellus  Empi¬ 
ricus  for  Portulaca ;  and  alfo,  in  the  fame  Author,  for  Inula 
Ruftica,  or  Comfrey  Root  ;  perhaps  the  laft  is,  by  Miitake,  for 
Alus  Gallica,  one  of  the  Names  of  Comfrey  in  Gerard. 

ALLOBROGICUM  VINUM.  An  auftere  Sort  of  Wine, 
of  the  Growth  of  Savoy  and  Dauphine ,  recommended  by  Cel- 
fus  in  aRefolution  of  the  Stomach.  Lib.  \.  Cap.  6. 

J  ALLOCHOOS,  dxxox'>&.  A  Perfon  who  talks  wander- 
in^,  or  delirioufly  ;  in  which  Senfe  it  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  in 
his°fecond  Book  of  Epidemics  JOd]or7roXxZ  y.Zxxov  kT  * havvoot, 
Kcti  JWs  faffiaimv  dhhox001-  “  Such  were  much  more  troubled 
«  with  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  wandering  in  their  Dif- 
«  courfe.”  But  it  muff  not  be  omitted,  that  for  dxxoxooi  in 
this  Place,  Galen  reads  nAM/pot,  which  fignifies  thofe  who  fpit 
much  ;  and  that  Erotian  feems  to  approve  this  Reading. 

ALLOCHROEO,  dxxayjuu,  to  change  tne  Colour  of 
the  Skin,  to  appear  firft  of  one  Hue,  and  then  of  another.  And 
thus  it  is  applied  by  Hippocrates,  in  hisTreatife  de  Intern.  Affett. 
'’Wctjcu  %v  b  x ?*«  ^  int**!1*  $  ^ 

dxxoxt^ei  To  <rZ[*a,.  “  The  Bile  therefore  ftagnating  under 

«  the  Skin,  and  in  the  Head,  immediately  changes  the  Colour 
“  of  the  Body.” 

ALLOCOTON,  dxxoAorov.  Hippocrates  makes  ufe  of  this 
to  fignify  what  the  Latins  exprefs  by  alicnus ,  abfurd,  or  im¬ 
proper,  or  unufual.  Thus  in  hisTreatife  of  the  Difeafes  of 
Women,  he  fays,  they  are  perpetually  defiring  abfurd  or  unna¬ 
tural  Food  [dxXoAoTav  fyapciTav). 

ALLODEMIA,  dxx odtifin.  ThisWord  is  ufed  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  to  exprefs  travelling  into  another  Country.  Thus  in  his 
Treatife  de  Internis  Affeliionibus ,  fpeaking  of  a  Fever,  attended 
with  an  odd  kind  of  Delirium,  he  fays,  it  moft  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  dxxadnfu),  ( in  peregrination )  in  travelling,  or  on  a 

journey  into  another  Country.  , 

ALLOEOSIS,  dxxdicoais,  Alloeoticos,  cxxoiuluoi 
( Alter atio).  An  Alteration  induced  in  the  Body  by  a  proper 
Regimen,  and  proper  Medicines,  changing  it  from  a  morbid 

Condition  towards  a  State  of  Health.  ^ 

ALLOGNOON,  dxxoyvouv,  from  dxxof,  [another)  and 
yvoco  (to  know).  It  imports  being  delirious :  That  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Derivation,  knowing,  or  conceiving  Things  different 
from  what  they  are  in  Reality.  , 

ALLOPHASIS,  JxxbQ*.<ri(,  from  axxos,  (another)  and  <p*a 
(to  fpeak).  It  fignifies  a  Delirium :  That  is,  fpeaking  of 
Things  differently  from  what  they  really  are.  Hence 
Jxxotp aur<rovri<  is  frequently  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  to  exprefs  deli¬ 
rious,  or  light-headed. 

ALMA,  or  rather  HALMA,  Zkyat.  A  Word  which 
Hefychius  interprets  Tdiiy-a,  and  fays  it  fignifies  Tv  orfritv  r« 
e/ACg (At\a.Cct}iKnv  mvmiv.  “  The  firft  Motion  made  by  a  Foetus 
*<  jn  the  Womb  towards  freeing  itfelf  from  its  Confinement.” 
It  alfo  fignifies  Water.  Rulandus. 

ALMABRI,  (  Lapis  Ambra  f  mills  )  a  Stone  refembling 

Amber.  Rulandus.  D 

ALMAGER,  the  fame  with  Sinopis,  or  Rubrica  Si- 

nopica,  which  fee.  It  is  a  red  bolar  Earth, 


ALMAGRA,  the  Bolum  Cuprum ,  La  ton,  the  Stone  itfelf 
or  the  Terra  rubea ,  the  Red  Earth.  Or,  Almagra  is  the 
fame  as  Lotum,  Lot  10.  Rulandus.  It  is  alfo  a  Name  for 
the  Sulphur  album ,  White  Sulphur  of  the  Alchymifts.  Theat. 

Chym.  Tom.  4.  P.  729’  .  . 

ALMAKANDA,  Almakist,  Almariab,  Almarc- 
har,  Almarcab,  (Lithargyrium)  Litharge.  Rulandus .. 
ALMARCARIDA,  ( Lythargynum  Argyritis)  Litharge  of 

Silver.  Rulandus.  .  n  ,  ,  D  .  , 

ALMARCAT,  the  Scoria  of  Gold.  Rulandus. 
ALMARGEN,  Armalgol,  Almaragq,  Coral.  Ru- 

ALMARKASITA,  Mercury.  Rulandus. 

ALMARTACK,  ( Lytharginus  ants)  Powder  of  Litharge. 

^ALMATATICA,  ( Meta  llum  cupri)  Copper.  Rulandus. 
ALMECASIDE,  Almechaside,  Copper.  Rulandus. 
ALMELILETU,  a  Word  ufed  by  Avicenna ,  to  exprefs. 
a  preternatural  Heat  lefs  intenfe  than  that  of  a  lever,  and 
which  may  fometimes  continue  with  Perfons  after  their  Reco¬ 
very  from  that  Diftemper.  Caftellus. 

ALMENE,  Sal  Lucidum,  or  Sal  Gemmae.  Rulandus. 
ALMETAT,  (Scoria  Auri)  Scoria  of  Gold.  Rulandus. 
ALMISA,  Mufk.  John  fan.  . 

ALMISADIR,  Almisadar,  Almizadar,  Amizadir, 

As  anon,  Amisadu.  (  Sal  Armomacus  praparatus)  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac  prepared.  Rulandus  and  Johnfon. 

ALMISARUB,  Earth.  Johnfon. 
almizadir,  (viride  Airis )  Verdigrife.  Rulandus. 
ALMYRINTHRA,  a  Word  ufed  by  Myrepfus.  It  is  fup- 
pofed,  by  his  Commentator,  to  fignify  the  lame  as  the  Am  hie 
Word  Almyra,  which  is  Quick-Lime. 

ALNEC,  Alienee,  or  Alcalap.  Tin.  Rulandus. 

ALNUS,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguifned  : 

Alnus  Offic.  Ger.  1294.  Emac.  1477.  Jonf.  Dendr.  334. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1409.  Synop.  3.  442*  Chab.  60.  Mer.  Pin.  4. 
Alnus  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  1408.  J.  B.  1.  IS1*  Merc.  Rot. 

I.  17.  Phyt.  Brit.  4.  Dill.  Cat.  Gift'.  55.  Alnus  rotundifolia 
glutinofa  viridis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  428.  Tourn.  Inft.  5^7*  Elem. 
Bot.  460.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2. 181.  Rupp.  Flor.  Gen.  265.  Buxb. 
16.  The  ALDER  TREE.  Dale. 

Its  Leaves  refemblc  thofe  of  the  Hazel.  The  ALile  Flowers 
(or  Catkins)  are  produced  at  remote  Diftances  from  the  Fruit 
on  the  fame  Tree.  The  Fruit  is  iquamofe,  and  of  a  round 
Figure.  Miller. 

It  delights  in  watry  Places.  The  Bark  and  Leaves  are  in 
Ufe  :  The  Bark  is  drying  and  aftringent.  The  green  Leaves, 
apply ’d,  difeufs  Tumours,  and  allay  Inflammations :  Taken  in¬ 
ternally,  they  are  Vulneraries  :  Put  in  the  Shoes  of  Travellers, 
they  mitigate  Pain  and  Laffitude.  Buxb.  Scatter  d  in  Cham¬ 
bers,  while  they  are  green,  and  the- Dew  upon  them,  and  foon 
after  gathered  up,  they  rid  the  Rooms  of  the  Fleas,  which  are 
apt  to  ftick  to  them.  Trag.  The  Bark  dyes  a  black  Colour, 
and  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  Galls  to  make  Ink.  It  is  benefi¬ 
cially  apply’d  in  Inflammations.  Dale. 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  but  little  Salt,  and  that 
almoft  all  fixed. 

Its  Leaves  are  refolutive,  being  bruifed  and  apply’d  upon 
Tumours  ;  it  ferves  for  a  Deco&ion  to  wafh  Travellers  Feet 
with  after  being  tired  ;  and,  rubb’d  upon  the  Polls  of  the  Bed, 
it  kills  Fleas.  The  Bark  and  its  Fruit  are  cooling,  and  pro¬ 
per  for  Inflammations  of  the  Throat,  being  ufed  as  a  Garga- 
rifm.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Label  reprefents  this  Plant  in  the  Figure  of  the  Alnus  altera 
Clufii ,  which  is  very  different :  Tragus ,  Gefner,  C.  Bauhine 
upon  Matthiolus,  Dodonaus ,  and  Stapel,  confound  its  Catkins 
with  the  Fruits.  J.  Bauhine  diftinguifhes  them  very  well : 
This  Author  fuppofes  the  little  Threads  at  the  End  of  the 
young  Fruit,  to  be  the  Flowers  of  the  Alder  ;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  a  Difpute  about  the  Name.  I  believe  we  had  better 
take  the  Catkins  for  the  Flowers.  All  thefe  Parts  are  cor¬ 
rectly  engraved  in  the  Elemens  de  Botanique:  The  Dyers  an 
Hatters  make  a  beautiful  Black  with  the  Infufion  ot  Iron  an 
the  Bark  of  the  Alder  :  The  Hift.  Lugd.  relates.  That  a 
TinClure  is  made  of  Vitriol  and  an  Infufion  of  the  Fruit  0 
this  Tree  :  Thus  it  is  probable,  the  Bark  and  Fruits  may  con 
tain  the  fame  Principles  as  the  Galls  j  viz.  a  great  deal  of  Aci 
and  Earth.  Tragus  and  Dodonaus  made  ufe  of  its  Leaves  as  a 
Cataplafm,  to  foften  and  refolve  T umours.  Alder  Leaves  are 
ufed  in  the  Alps  in  Paralytic  Cafes,  efpecially  when  the  r 
eafe  has  proceeded  from  an  external  Caufe,  as  lying  m  1  c 
Fields  or  damp  Houfes.  Thus  fome  Sack-fulls  of  the  Le:l'es, 
either  dried  in  the  Sun  or  an  Oven,  are  fpread  forth,  upon 
which  the  Patient  lies,  being  Efficiently  covered  with  the  iainu, 
and  other  warm  Cloaths,  till  he  has  lweatcd  plentifully. 
Remedy  is  good  for  the  Rhcumatifm,  Sciatica,  and  1 
Difeafes :  Thofe  that  have  the  Pox  receive  no  Benefit  dy 

Martin's  Tournefort.  . 

There  are  two  other  Species  of  this  Tree  in  England,  a 

cording  to  Miller ,  viz.  A  inus 
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Ain  us  folio  oblongo  viridi ,  C.  The  long-leav’d  Alder. 

Alnus  vulgaris  fub  conis  ligulis  membranaceis  rubris  donata. 

The  fcarlet  Alder.  ,  .  ,  .  . 

This  laP  Sort  was  found  in  a  Meadow  near  Longleet ;  but  is 

a  matter  of  Doubt,  whether  it  is  a  diPindt  Species,  or  fome 

accidental  Variety.  Miller.  .  , 

Another  Tree,  which  is  alfo  called  Alnus,  is  the 

Frangula ,  alnus  nigra,  Offic.  Frangula ,  Volclc.  Hor.  Nor. 
17  •?  Tourn.  InP.  612.  Elem.  Bot.  486.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2. 
2  7i.  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  66.  Rupp.  Flor.Jen.  34.  Buxb.  116. 
Frangula ,  five  Alnus  nigra  baccifera ,  Park.  Theat.  240.  Raii 
Synop.  3.  465.  Alnus  nigra,  five  Frangula ,  Ger.  1286.  Enrac. 
1470.  Mer.  Pin.  4.  Alnus  nigra  baccifera ,  J.  B.  I.  506.  C.  B. 
Pin.  428.  Raii  HiP.  2.  1604.  Chab.  45.  Merc.  Bot.  ly.Phyt. 
Brit.  4.  Alnus  baccifera  nigra  vulgaris ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  436. 
THE  BLACK  ALDER- TREE.  Dale. 

This  Tree  never  grows  to  any  great  Bignefs,  but  {hoots 
out  into  many  final!  Branches,  covered  with  a  reddilh  brown 
Bark  ;  it  bears  broad  roundiffi,  but  {harp-pointed  Leaves,  about 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Pear-tree,  fmooth,  and  full 
of  Veins.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  younger  Branches,  on 
the  lower  Part  next  the  Trunk,  feveral  together,  at  the  fet- 
ting  on  of  the  Leaves,  being  fmall  and  white  ;  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  round  Berries,  about  as  big  as  Junipei  Beiries, 
green  at  firP,  then  red,  and  when  ripe,  blackifh,  full  ot  a 
greenifh  Juice,  of  a  bitter  Tape,  and  having  two  flat  Seeds 
in  every  Berry.  The  black  Alder  grows  in  moiP  thick  Woods, 
as  in  Hornfey  and  Hampjlead  A/Voods,  and  flowers  in  J/Iay  ; 
the  Fruit  is  ripe  in  September. 

The  inner  Bark  of  this  Tree  (which  is  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
and  tinges  the  Spittle  like  Rhubarb)  purges  ferous  and  biliofe 
Humours  pretty  fmartly,  and  is  commended  for  the  Dropfy 
and  Jaundice  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  corre&ed  with  proper  Aro¬ 
matics,  or  elfe  it  will  caufe  cruel  Griping  and  Vomiting:  Beaten 
in  a  Mortar,  and  mix’d  with  Vinegar,  it  is  accounted  very 
good  for  the  Itch,  the  Parts  being  waftied  with  the  expreffed 
Liquor.  It  is  rarely  ufed.  Miller  Bot.  Of. 

The  Species  of  this  Alder,  according  to  Miller ,  are 

Frangula  rugofore  &  ampliore  folio.  To  urn.  Berry-bearing 
Alder,  with  a  larger  and  rougher  Leaf. 

Frangula  montana  pumilci  fax  a  tilts 9  folio  fubyotwido .  lourn. 
Low  Mountain  rocky  Berry-bearing  Alder ,  with  a  round  Leaf. 

Frangula  montana  pumila  faxatihs ,  folio  oblongo.  Tourn.  Low 
Mountain  rocky  Berry-bearing  Alder,  with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

Frangula  femper-virens,  folio  rigido  fubrotundo.  Hort.  £  It  ham. 
Ever-green  Berry-bearing  Alder,  with  a  round  lUff  Leaf,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Hottentot  Cherry. 

ALOE,  a  Plant  thus  named. 

The  Aloe  is  like  a  Squill,  only  bigger,  and  with  fatter 
Leaves  obliquely  Priated.  It  has  a  tender  Stalk,,  red  in  the 
Middle,  and  not  unlike  the  Anthericos.  The  belt  comes  from 
India ,  but  it  grows  alfo  in  Afa,  tho’  the  Leaves  only  of  this 
latter  are  ufed  for  unglutinating  of  Wounds,  for  which  it  is 
excellent,  even  the  Juice  of  it;  and  for  that  Reafon  is  planted 
in  Pots  like  the  greater  Houfeleek.  Some  cut  the  Stalk,  be¬ 
fore  the  Seed  is  ripe,  for  the  fake  of  the  Juice ;  others  cut  the 
Leaves  for  the  fame  Purpofe.  Sometimes  the  Juice  is  found 
flicking  to  the  Plant  like  a  Tear  ;  on  which  account  it  is  ufual 
to  make  a  Pavement  round  it,  that  the  Tear  might  not  be  ab- 
forbed  in  the  Earth.  We  are  told  that  in  Judea ,  above  Jeru- 
fakm ,  it  is  of  a  metalline  Nature ;  but  this  is  the  worff  Sort 
of  all,  as  being  the  blackeP  and  moifteP.  [This  lajl  Circum- 
Jlance  Salmafius  treats  as  fabulous.'] 

Aloe  is  of  an  infpiffating,  condenfing,  and  gently  warming 
Quality.  It  is  ufeful  for  many  Intentions,  but  principally  for 
purging,  fince  it  is  almop  the  only  thing  of  that  Nature, 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  the  Stomach  in  any 
refpeit,  that  it  {Lengthens  it.  The  Dofe  is  a  Dram  ;  but  in 
a  Refolution  of  the  Stomach  ’tis  ufual  to  give  the  Meafure  of 
a  Cochleare  (about  a  Dram)  in  one  fixth  of  a  Pint  of  warm 
or  cold  Water,  two  or  three  times  a  Day,  at  proper  Intervals, 
as  Occafion  {hall  require.  The  higheP  purging  Dofe  is  three 
Drams ;  and  it  works  the  better  for  making  a  Meal  after  take- 
ing  it.  Pliny  finishes  what  he  has  to  fay  of  it,  in  afcribing  the 
fame  Virtues  to  it,  as  you  have  in  Dio  for  ides.  Plin.  Lib.  27. 

Cap  4..  * 

The  Aloe  has  a  thick  fat  Leaf,  like  the  Squill,  of  a  pretty 
wide  Circumference,  and  convex  on  the  Outfide.  On  both 
Sides  of  the  Leaves  are  here  and  there  fome  blunt  Prickles, 
which  {land  obliquely,  and  feem  broken.  It  fends  up  a  Stalk 
like  the  Anthericos,  [the  Stalk  of  this  Afphodel ,  according  to 
Pliny]  which  bears  a  Flower  and  Seed  like  the  Afphodel.  The 
whole  Plant  has  a  Prong  Scent,  and  a  very  bitter  Tape.  It 
has  but  one  Root,  which  runs  downward  into  the  Earth,  like 
a  Stake. 

It  grows  very  plentifully,  and  extraordinary  fat  and  rich,  in 
India ,  whence  the  Juice  is  exported.  It  grows  alfo  in  Arabia, 
Afa,  and  in  fome  maritime  Places  and  Iflands,  as  in  Andros : 
This  indeed  does  not  yield  its  Juice  freely  and  copioufly,  but 


is  excellent  for  conglutinating  of  Wounds,  if  bruifed,  andap* 
plied  to  the  fame. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  this  Juice;  one  fandy,  which  feems 
to  be  the  Dregs  or  Drofs  of  the  pureP  Sort ;  the  other  refem- 
bles  the  Liver.  Chufe  the  fat,  and  unadulterated,  which  is 
void  of  Gravel,  {hining,  yellowiffi,  friable,  refembling  the 
Liver,  eafily  moiPencd,  and  of  an  intenfe  Bitternefs  ;  but  re- 
jed  the  Black,  and  hard  to  break.  Some  adulterate  it  with 
Gum-Arabic,  which  may  be  difcover’d  by  the  FaPe,  and  its 
coming  fhort  of  the  Bitternefs  and  Prong  Smell  of  the  true  ; 
and  alfo  in  that  it  will  not  crumble  to  DuP  between  the  fingers. 
Some  will  mix  Acacia  with  it. 

As  to  its  Virtues,  it  is  an  APringent,  procures  Sleep,  dries3 
condenfes,  loofens  the  Belly,  and  cleanfes  the  Stomach.  T.  he 
Dofe  is  two  Cochlearia  in  cold  Water,  or  Water  heated 
Milk- warm.  It  Pops  fpitting  or  vomiting  of  Blood,  and  purges 
off  the  Yellow  Jaundice,  if  taken  to  the  Quantity  of  halt  a 
Dram  or  a  Dram  in  Water.  Swallowed  with  Refin,  or 
drank  in  Water  or  clarify’d  Honey,  it  loofens  the  Belly.  The 
Weight  of  three  Drams  is  a  complete  Purge.  Mixed  with 
other  Cathartics,  it  renders  them  lefs  incommodious  to  the 
Stomach.  The  dry  Powder  fprinkled  [iorvora^iv,  according 
to  the  ScholiaP,  for  i miraMv]  on  Wounds,  conglutinates 
them,  and  heals  and  cicatrizes  Ulcers.  It  has  a  peculiar  Virtue 
in  Exulcerations  of  the  Pudenda ,  and  heals  the  torn  Piepuces 
of  Boys.  Mix’d  in  fweet  Wine,  it  cures  the  Condyloma,  and 
Fiffurcs  of  the  Arms.  It  Pops  the  Flux  of  Blood  from  the  , 
Haemorrhoids,  cicatrizes  Pterygia,  and  takes  off  the  livid  Marks 
of  Bruifes  and  Blows  in  the  Face,  being  mixed  with  Honey. 
It  mollifies  the  Roughnefs  of  fore  Eyes,  and  the  Itching  of  the 
Canthi.  Mixed  with  Vinegar  and  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  the  Fore¬ 
head  and  Temples  anointed  therewith,  it  mitigates  the  Pain  of 
the  Head  ;  and  mixed  with  Wine,  puts  a  Stop  to  tfie  Shedding 
of  the  Hairs.  With  Wine  and  Honey,  it  is  good  for  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Tonfils,  Gums,  and  the  other  Parts  belonging  to 
the  Mouth.  When  ufed  in  a  Colly  rium,  it  is  roaPed  in  a 
clean  white  earthen  Saucer,  and  Pirr’d  with  a  Spoon,  till  it  be 
equally  and  thoroughly  done.  It  is  ufual  to  walk  Alpes,  by 
which  the  fandy  Part  finks  to  the  Bottom,  and  is  fet  afide  as 
ufelefs ;  and  the  reP,  which  is  of  a  very  fat  and  fmooth  Sub- 
Pance,  is  referved  for  Ufe.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  25. 

Aloes  is  no  violent  Purger  ;  is  very  friendly  to  the  Stomach, 
like  Wormwood.  Two  Drams  in  Hydromel  are  a  Dofe  ;  it 
purges  Bile  and  Phlegm.  It  may  be  taken  every  Day  after 
Supper ;  for  it  paffes  off  the  Stomach,  without  diPurbing  the 
Concodtion  of  the  Food,  and  caufes  no  ThirP,  but  excites  an 
Appetite.  Bruife  your  Aloes,  and  with  the  Juice  of  Cabbage 
make  it  into  Pills,  of  the  Size  of  a  Chich-pea  or  Bean,  of  t 
which  you  may  take  two  or  three  at  a  time,  as  Neceffity  {hall 
require.  You  may  alfo  make  it  into  Pills  with  Refin,  or  cla¬ 
rify’d  Honey,  efpecially  for  thofe  who  cannot  well  endure  its 
Bitternefs.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  be  mixed  with  Scammony,  or 
any  other  Cathartic,'  which  is  fubjedl  to  lower  the  Spirits. 

It  is  good  for  Quotidian  Agues,  Yellow  Jaundice,  Pains  in 
the  Liver,  Naufea,  and  Crudities.  It  is  as  proper  for  Women 
<  as  Men,  and  would  be  a  very  fit  Purge  for  Children*  were  it 
not  for  its  Excefs  in  Bitternefs,  which  Children  cannot  endure. 
Orib.  Mad.  Coll.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  27.  Rujfus  Epbefus,  Fragment, 
de  Med.  Purg. 

Aloes  is  excellent  for  Ulcers,  that  are  difficult  to  be  cfha- 
.  trized,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  Pudenda,  and  about  the  Anus. 
Orib.  Synop.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  II. 

Aloes  does  not  purge  the  whole  Body,  but  is  a  fine  gentle 
Cleanfer  of  the  Stomach,  Belly,  and  IntePines,  from  Bile  and 
Excrements.  For  this  Reafon,  it  is  prefcribed  to  fuch  as  have 
their  Heads  affeiled  with  continual  Vapours  from  the  Stomach, 
as  it  carries  off  the  Seeds,  and  deProys  the  Original,  of  the  Dif- 
order.  On  the  fame  Account  it  is  proper  for  fuch  as  are 
troubled  with  fore  Eyes,  or  are  fubjedt  to  a  Drynefs  of  the 
Mouth  and  Tongue,  from  a  redundant  Bile,  or  are  afflicted 
with  the  Heart-burn,  Naufea,  or  any  weakening  Diforder.  It 
is  alfo  given  to  fuch  as  are  unaccountably  pale,  and  want  Eva¬ 
cuation,  when  a  ClyPer,  for  fome  Reafons,  cannot  properly 
be  adminiPer’d.  The  Dofe  is  two  Drams  in  Hydromel.  It 
may  be  taken  every  Day,  either  in  the  Morning  faffing,  or 
after  Supper.  Pound  the  Aloes,  and  make  it  up  into  Pills  of 
the  Size  of  a  Chich-pea,  with  the  Juice  of  the  Rind  of  Citron, 
or,  for  want  of  that,  with  the  Juice  of  Cabbage  ;  it  may  alfo 
be  done  with  Turpentine,  or  clarify’d  Honey.  The  Pills  ought 
to  be  fwallowed  in  Hydromel,  or  a  Draught  of  the  fame  fhould 
be  taken  immediately  after.  Purging  Medicines  attradl,  like  a 
Cupping-glafs,  the  Caufes  and  Seeds  of  DiPempers,  that  infeP 
the  principal  Parts,  and  evacuate  them  by  the  Belly.  /Ltius 
Tetr.  1.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  24.  Aftuar.  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  5.  Cap.%. 

To  purge  Bile,  give  a  Dram  of  Aloes  in  the  Morning.  They 
who  prefcribe  it  in  the  Evening,  or  after  a  Meal,  do  hurt ; 
for  it  corrupts  the  Aliment.  In  a  lefs  Dofe,  as  half  a  Diam* 
it  only  evacuates  the  Belly  of  the  Excrements.  Of  all  Ca¬ 
thartics,  Aloes  only  is  grateful  to  the  Stomach.  For  fuch  a$ 
1  &  cannot 
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cannot  endure  its  Bitternefs,  it  is  prepar’d  in  Pills.  JEgineta , 
Lib.  y.  Cap.  4. 

Medicines  are  generally  hurtful  to  the  Stomach ;  and  for  this 
Reafon,  all  Cathartics  ought  to  have  a  Mixture  of  Aloes.  Cclfus 
Lib.  2.  Cap.  12.  P.  32.  E. 

The  Arabians  call  Aloes  in  their  Language  Sabr ,  and  fay, 
that  the  Sabr  Al  Sdcisthori ,  that  is,  the  Aloes  of  Z ocatra,  excels 
what  they  call  Schegeri  and  Hadramutbi ,  or  the  Aloes  that 
grows  in  the  Countries  of  Scheger  and  Hadramuth.  Hcrbclot 
Bill.  Orient.  Art.  Socothorah. 

EdriJJi  fays,  That  the  Aloes  of  Z ocotra  excels  all  others 3 
and  that  Alexander  the  Great,  being  informed  by  Arijlotle ,  of 
the  Virtues  of  this  Plant,  tranfported  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ifland  to  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ,  and  fettled  a  Colony  of  Greeks , 
in  their  Room,  whom  he  charged  with  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Aloe. 

The  Inhabitants  gather  the  Leaves  in  July ,  and  boil  them 
in  great  Kettles  to  get  out  the  Juice,  which,  after  boiling,  re¬ 
mains  at  the  Bottom  ;  this  they  take  out,  and  expofe  it  in 
other  Veffels  to-  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  during  the  Dog-days. 
Herbelot  Bill.  Orient.  Art.  Sabr. 

The  Plants  from  which  the  Aloes,  commonly  ufcd  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  are  procur’d,  are 

1.  Aloe  Ojfic.  J.B.  3.  696.  Chab.  541.  Aloe ,  C.  B.  Pin.  286. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1195.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  414.  Tourn.  Inft.  366. 
Elem.  Bot.  294.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  128.  Hort.  Beaum.  6. 
H  erm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  16.  Aloe  Diofcoridis ,  Colum.  Ecph. 
I.  40.  Aloe  Diofcoridis  &  aliorum ,  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  15. 
Hift.  I.  245.  Aloe  vera  vulgaris ,  Munt.  Alcod.  iy.  Aloe 
vulgaris ,  five fempervivum  marinum^  Ger.  Emac.  50y.  Park, 
ft 'heat.  149.  Caraguata  Brafilienfibus ,  Marcg.  5y.  Caraguata 
tertia ,  Pifon.  Ed.  1658.  193.  Kaaanaku  vel  Catevala ,  Hort, 
Mai.  11.  y.  Tab.  3.  COMMON  ALOES. 

It  grows  in  both  Indies.  The  Leaves  are  the  ufeful  Part  of 
the  Plant;  and  the  infpiftated  Juice  of  the  Barbados  Aloe,  is 
called  the  Officinal  Aloes.  This  is  fometimes  of  a  fhining  Black, 
fometimes  nearly  of  a  Liver-colour,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and 
extremely  bitter.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Barbados  in  large 
Gourds.  The  Leaves  are  commended  againft  Burns.  The 
infpiftated  Tuice  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  th t  Succotrine  Aloes. 
Dale. 

2.  AloeGuineenfis  Caballina  vulgari  Jimilis,  fedtota  maculata^ 
Comme).  Praelud.  Bot.  40.  HORSE-ALOES. 

The  infpiftated  Juice  is  ufed  ;  the  impure,  blackifh,  drofly 
Part  of  which  is  called  Aloe  Caballina  3  the  purer  Part,  which 
is  of  a  Liver-colour,  is  the  Aloe  Hcpatica. 

The  above-named  Author  calls  this  Species  Caballina ,  be- 
caufe  the  Leaves,  when  broken,  filed  a  Juice  like  the  Horfe 
Aloes.  Dale. 

3.  Aloe  Succotrina ,  Offic.  Aloe  Succotrina  angufiifolia  fpi- 
rioja,  fore  purpureo,  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  12.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  91. 
Commel.  Praelud.  Bot.  40.  Aloe  India  Orientalis  ferrata ,  five 
Succotrina  vera ,  fioribus  phaeniceis ,  Hort.  Beaum.  5.  Aloe 
Americana  ferrata ,  fioribus  coccineis ,  Parad.  Bat.  Prod.  306. 
An  Aloe  Americana  Anona  foliis ,  fioribus  fuave  rubentibus ,  ex 
codice  Bentingiano,  P.  P.  Tab.  240.  Fig.  4.  SUCCOTRINE 
ALOES. 

It  differs  from  the  Horfe  Aloes  only  in  Purity,  as  fome 
think.  It  has  not  only  a  purging,  but  a  heating  and  drying 
Quality.  It  opens  Obftrudtions,  clears  the  Railages,  provokes 
the  Haemorrhoids  and  Menfes,  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  kills 
and  expels  Worms,  and  purges  bilious  and  phlegmatic  Hu¬ 
mours. 

-  The  Root  of  the  common  Aloes  is  pretty  thick,  running 
deep  into  the  Ground,  not  much  divided,  but  with  feveral 
Fibres  about  it.  It  has  many  long,  narrow,  thick,  fat  and 
juicy  Leaves,  roundifh  on  the  Outftde,  and  hollow  on  the  In  3 
the  outer  Leaves  incloftng  the  inward ;  they  are  prickly  about 
the  Edges,  and  fharp-pointed,  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour  3  from 
among"  thefe  the  Stalk  arifes  two  or  three  Foot  high,  divided 
towards  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  on  which  grow  many 
Bottle-like  Flowers,  of  one  fmgle  pretty  large  Leaf,  divided 
at  the  End  into  five  Segments,  of  a  vellowifh  white  Colour  3 
each  Flower  being  followed  by  a  cylindrical  Seed-veffel,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Parts,  and  containing  flat  Seed.  It  grows  in 
Spain ,  Italy ,  and  the  IVefi-Indies.  Of  this  Plant  is  made  the 
Aloes  Hepatica  of  the  Shops,  or  the  Barbados  Aloes ,  which  is 
brought  over  to  us  in  Gourds,  of  a  Liver-colour,  and  a  very 
naufeous  Scent.  It  is  made  by  gently  prefling  the  Leaves 
pluck’d  from  the  Roots,  ftroaking  them  downwards ;  by  which 
the  bitter  Juice,  which  is  contain’d  in  particular  Veins,  drops 
into  Veffels  fet  under  3  and  having  flood  all  Night,  the  thin 
Liquor  is  pour’d  off,  and  the  Sediment  is  dry’d. and  harden’d 
in  the  Sun,  which  is  our  Aloes. 

The  Aloes  Succotrina  is  made  the  fame  way,  but  from  an¬ 
other  Species  of  this  Plant ;  viz.  Aloe  Succotrina  fpinofa  an- 
gujlifolia ,  fiore purpureo,  Breyn.  Prodrom.  2.  Aloe  vera  minor , 
Munting  Aloedar.  This  is  a  lefl'er  Plant,  fuller  of  Leaves, 
more  neatly  made,  bearing  red  Flowers,  in  Form  and  Shape 
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like  the  other,  but  lefs.  The  Aloes  made  of  this  Species  comes 
over  from  the  Eaft-lhdies  in  Skins  3  the  beft  being  made  in  the 
Ifland  of  Succotra.  It  is  blacker,  more%  fhining  and  brittle, 
and  when  powder’d,  of  a  fine  yellow  Colour,  not  apt  to-clot 
together  after  it  is  powder’d,  and  of  but  little  Smell,  in  Com- 
parifon  to  the  other. 

Aloes  is  a  purging  Medicine  much  in  Ufe,  and  chiefly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  cold  moift  Conftitutions  3  it  is  not  much  given  by 
itfelf,  unlefs  now-and-then  to  Children  for  the  Worms  5  butcis’ 
a  main  Ingredient  in  mod  of  the  officinal  Pills,  as  alfo  in  the' 
Species  Hiera  Pier  a  3  it  is  accounted  a  good  Stomachic,’  and 
ufeful  to  carrv  off  tough  and  flimy  Humours  from  the  Bowels, 
and  good  to  mix  with  Steel  to  promote  the  menftrual  Flux. 
Outwardly,  it  is  ferviceable  in  frefh  Wounds,  a  little  of 
the  fine  Powder  being  put  in  them  ;  it  is  alfo  mix’d  with 
other  Ingredients,  and  kid  to  Childrens  Navels  againft  the 
Worms. 

Officinal  Preparations  from  Aloes ,  are,  Aloes  Rofiata ,  Pilula 
de  Aloe  iota  and  Aleophangina.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

Miller  enumerates  thirty-feven  different  Sorts  of  Aloes. 

The  Succotrine  Aloes  grows  in  Zocatra ,  an  Ifland  in  the 
Streights  of  Babel  Mandef  where  they  formerly  prepared  the 
Aloes  by  exprefling  the  Leaves,  and  then  letting  the  exprefled 
Juice  ftand  in  a  quiet  Place,  till  an  oily  Subftance  rofe  at  the 
Top.  This  Subftance  they  took  off,  and  evaporated  it  to  the 
Confiftence  of  an  ExtradE 

The  Succotrine  and  Hepatic  Aloes  are  both  very  goodPurgers, 
but  they  rarefy  the  Blood,  and  therefore  caufe  Haemorrhages, 
and  other  undeflgn’d  Evacuations,  to  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to 
them.  This  Medicine  ought  therefore  never  to  be  given  to‘ 
Women  with  Child,  or  to  thofe  who  are  fubjecl  to  Piles,  &c. 
Again,  Aloes,  after  its  purgative  Eftedt  is  over,  is  conftipating; 
and  therefore  to  fuch  Perfons  as  are  inclined  to  be  coftive, 
Caflia  is  preferable.  The  Dofe  is  from  four  Grains  to  half  a 
Dram.  The  reflnous  Part,  extracted  by  Spirit  of  Wine,  will 
purge  violently  3  and  the  gummy  Part,  extracted  by  Water,  is 
a  good  V ulnerary,  efpecially  in  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder  and 
Kidneys.  The  Tindture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes  is  ufed  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mortification  in  Wounds.  Geoffroy . 

Tho’  Aloes  does  not  belong  to  the  Clafs  of  draftic  Purga¬ 
tives,  it  has  Strength  enough  to  be  fufficiently  cathartic,  and 
ufes  to  excite  vehement  Commotions  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood  3- 
fo  that  a  few  Grains  are  enough  for  a  Dofe.  But  if  it  be  dif- 
folved  in  Water,  Rain-water,  for  Inftance,  and  boiled  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  its  cathartic  Virtue  is  weakened,  fo  that  it  has 
no  Effedl  at  all,  except  the  Dofe  be  augmented.  Hoffman 
Obf.  Pbyfico-Chy.  Lib.  2.  , 

Laxative  Preparations  of  Aloes,  both  the  Hepatic  and  Suc¬ 
cotrine,  are  Remedies  of  great  Efficacy,  provided  the  Aloes, 
by  proper  Methods,  be  freed  from  its  foreign  volatile  and  ful- 
phureous  Principle,  and  ftript  of  the  Refin  which  clofely  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  Coats  of  the  Inteftines.  Thefe  Preparations  muft 
be  adminiftered  in  fmall  Dofes,  and  mix’d  with  bitter  Extracts, 
and  mild  balfamic  Ingredients.  For  this  Reafon  the  Pills  which 
were  perhaps  cafually  found  out  by  Becherus ,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Method,  ought  to  be  prepar’d  of  the  belt  Aloes, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  becaufe  they  gently  open 
the  Belly,  and  reftore  the  Tone  of  the  Inteftines,  when  weak¬ 
ened  by  any  Diftemper,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  offer  Purga¬ 
tives  would  be  prejudicial  to  them.  And  tho’  thefe  Pills  pro¬ 
duce  no  confiderable  Effedls  upon  robuft  Conftitutions,  and  . 
People  of  plethoric  Habits,  yet  their  Virtues  are  very  confi¬ 
derable,  and  exert  themfelves  very  fpeedily  in  Conftitutions  na¬ 
turally  weak,  or  fuch  as  have  been  extenuated  by  Sicknefs, 
and  in  Women  who  are  either  in  Child-bed,  or  who,  thro’ fome 
Fault  of  the  Womb,  have  their  menftrual  Difcharges  in  an 
irregular  manner.  They  are  likewife  proper  for  correcting  and 
evacuating  crude  Humours,  when  the  Digeftion  of  thofe  who 
are  recovering  of  a  Fit  of  Sicknefs  happerls  to  be  bad  3  they 
are  alfo  beneficial  to  thofe  who  labour  under  hypochondriacal 
Diforders,  whofe  Stomachs  perpetually  throw  up  acid  Crudi¬ 
ties.  Preparations  of  Aloes,  on  the  other  hand,  adminiftered 
without  a  proper  Corre&or,  or  in  large  Dofes,  put  the  Blood 
into  a  quick  Motion  3  for  which  Reafon,  plethoric  Perfons, 
fuch  as  are  eafily  wrought  upon,  or  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  toDii- 
charges  of  Blood,  ought  altogether  to  abftain  from  Aloes,  be-  ‘ 
caufe  all  aloetic  Preparations  have  this  peculiar  Difadvantage 
attending  them,  that  they  excite  very  painful  Haemorrhoids, 
and  drive  the  Blood  towards  the  Region  of  the  Loins,  and  Parts 
contain  d  in  the  Pelvis.  But  befides  the  Pills  of  Becherus , 
there  are  others  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their  Worth,  nor  banilh- 
cd  from  Ufe,  in  which  Aloes  is  made  up  with  other  proper 
Ingredients,  fuch  as  the  Pilula  Tartarea  of  Schroder ,  the 
Aleophangina ,  the  Marocoftina ,  Pilula  de  Succino  Cratonist 
and  thofe  of  Solonander.  Hoffman.  Medic.  Rational.  Syfiemat. 
Pom.  3.  Self.  2.  Cap.  5. 

Th.e  Author  might  have  added  the  PiJ.  Rufifii  and  fome 
others  in  our  Difpenfatory. 

M.  Boulducy 


T 
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M.  Boulduc ,  in  his  Treatifc  of  Purgatives,  confiders  Aloes 
in  particular.  It  ought  to  be  pure,  tranfparent,  bitter,  and 
of  a  ftrong  Scent.  It  is  reckon’d  among  the  moderate  Pur¬ 
gatives. 

By  M.  Boulduc' s  Analyfis  by  Extra&ion,  it  appears,  that 
the  Succotrine  Aloes  contains  fcarce  half  the  Quantity  of  Re- 
fin,  or  fulphurous  Matter,  and  about  a  third  more  of  a. fa- 
line  Subftance,  than  the  Hepatic.  As  for  the  Horfe-  Aloes,  it  is 
fo  impure,  and  contains  fo  much  Earth  in  Proportion  to  its 
Sulphur  and  Salts,  that  it  deferves  not  to  be  regarded. 

The  different  Proportion  of  the  Principles  of  the  Succotrine 
and  Hepatic  Aloes,  might  well  be  the  Caufe  of  their  different 
Properties.  As  the  refmous  Part  of  Aloes,  contrary  to  other  Ca¬ 
thartics  charg’d  with  Refm,  is  little  or  nothing  Purgative ;  the 
Succotrine,  which  has  the  leaft  of  that  Refin,  has  been  always 
preferr’d  to  the  Hepatic  for  inward  Ufes;  and,  on  the  con-* 
trary,  the  Hepatic,  which  has  more  of  it,  excels  as  much  the 
other,  on  account  of  its  external  U fefulnefs,  for  cleanfing  of 
Wounds,  and  clofing  the  Lips  of  recent  Cuts,  &c.  M.  Boulduc 
equals  it,  in  that  refpedt,  to  the  natural  Balfams.  ’Tis  plain 
enough,  that  thefe  Effeds  are  the  natural  Refult  of  the  refi- 
nous  and  balfamic  Parts. 

The  Salts  of  Aloes  are  very  a&ive,  and  corrode  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Veins,  where  the  Fibres  arefineft,  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  Haemorrhages.  Therefore  it  highly  concerns  us,  that  the 
faline  Part,  which  wants  to  be  reftrain’d  by  the  refmous,  be 
not  feparated  from  it ;  and  yet  this  is  the  Cafe  in  feveral  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Aloes,  when  they  have  not  been  made  by  fkilful 
Hands.  They  have  reje&ed  the  refmous  Part,  as  too  grofs, 
and  good  for  nothing,  becaufe  it  kept  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Solution.  M.  Boulduc  affures  us,  that  he  has  been  feveral 
times  a  Witnefs  to  the  fatal  Effects  of  a  free  Ufe  of  Elixir 
Proprietatis ,  and  all  Preparations  of  Aloes,  which  have  either 
been  ill  made,  or  taken  to  Excefs. 

M.  Boulduc  is  fo  far  from  approving  a  Separation  of  the 
refmous  from  the  faline  Part  of  Aloes,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  have  them  more  ftridly  united  by  the  Mediation  of 
an  Alcali,  fuch  as  the  Salt  of  Tartar.  We  are  not  only  to 
afiift  Nature  under  Diforders  by  Remedies,  but  lend  her  our 
helping  Hand  in  the  Remedies  themfelves.  Hi/}.  de  l' Acad. 
Roy »  des  Sciences ,  1708. 

Aloes  Rosata,  Rofated  Aloes. 

Take  of  bright  Succotrine  Aloes  in  Powder,  four  Ounces  ; 
of  the  depurated  Juice  of  Damafk  Rofes,  one  Pint ;  and 
digeft  them  together  over  a  gentle  Heat,  till  the  fuper- 
fluous  Humidity  is  exhaled,  and  the  Remainder  is  of  a 
due  Confiftence  for  Pills,  S.  A. 

This  is  ordered,  in  the  Augujlane  Difpenfatory,  to  be  done 
three  times  over ;  and  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Regia ,  it  is  di¬ 
rected  with  an  Addition  of  Diagrydium,  and  Refm  of1  Scam- 
mony  ;  but  that  is  now  reje&ed.  The  fame  Difpenfatory  alfo 
orders  another,  with  Infuiion  of  Violets ;  but  this  is  the  molt 
fimple  of  them  all,  and  the  only  one,  that  is  now  ufed  in 
Practice. 

Pilulje  Aloe  Lota,  Pills  of  walhed  Aloes. 


pies ;  of  Maftich,  eight  Scruples.  Make  them  into  ah 
EleCtuary  with  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  let  the  Dofe  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Strength  of  the  Patient.  , 

Another  of  the  fame,  gently  purging  without  any  manner 
of  Trouble,  and  good  for  Pains  in  the  Joints  and  Loins,  but 
efpecially  for  the  Sciatica,  and  opening  ObftruCtions  of  the 
Liver. 

Take  of  Ilium,  ( fuppofed  to  be  the  black  Chamedecn)  eight 
Scruples  ;  of  Agaric,  four  Drams  ;  of  Aloes,  two  Ounces; 
of  Spikenard,  eight  Scruples  ;  of  Flowers  of  Juncus  Odo- 
ratus,  eight  Scruples  ;  of  Saffron,  four  Scruples  ;  of  CalTia, 
fixteen  Scruples  ;  of  Coitus,  eight  Scruples  ;  of  Carpo- 
balfamum,  eight  Scruples ;  of  Honey  of  Rofes,  three 
Ounces  and  eight  Scruples.  Bruife  them,  and  make  them 
into  Pills  with  the  Honey  of  Rofes,  of  which  give  live 
after  Supper,  every  Day,  or  every  other  Day,  as  you 
pleafe.  It  is  a  Detergent  of  the  Stomach  and  Joints, 
and  chiefly  purges  Phlegm.  You  may  dine  and  lup  during 
the  taking  of  them  as  ufual. 

Another,  that  purges  both  Phlegm  and  Bile. 

Take  of  the  Tops  of  Wormwood  bruifed  and  ftrained,  and 
of  Aloes  very  finely  powdered,  each  one  Ounce ;  and 
with  the  Juice  of  Spurge,  efpecially  the  Myrtle-Spurge, 
make  into  Pills  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Kidney-bean,  of  which 
give  three  at  a  time. 

Aloedarium  from  Philagriusy  purging  Bile  and  Phlegm. 

Take  of  the  Medulla,  or  inner  Subftance,  of  the  Colocyn- 
this,  Aloes,  Scammony,  each  five  Drams;  Juice  or 
Tops  of  Wormwood,  five  Drams;  with  the  Juice  of 
Cabbage  make  them  into  Pills,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Chich- 
pea,  and  give  one-and- twenty  at  a  time  to  adult  Perfons. 

Another,  approved  by  long  Experience,  which  purges  three 
Humours.  , 

Take  of  Aloes,  Epithymum,  Scammony,  each  two  Drams  ; 
of  Colocyhthis,  Agaric,  each  one  Dram  ;  make  them 
into  Pills  with  the  Juice  of  Cabbage,  and  give  fifteen  at  a 
time. 

Another,  made  in  the  City  of  Tyre , 

Take  of  Scammony,  two  Ounces ;  of  Aloes,  one  Dram  j 
of  Maftich,  Bdellium,  Pepper,  Wormwood,  each  one 
Dram  ;  make  them  into  Pills  with  the  Juice  of  Citrons, 
and  the  Rind  of  the  fame,  and  give  feven  or  nine  at  a 
time.  If  you  would  have  them  work  fmartly,  give  the 
Weight  of  four  Scruples  and  a  half,  or  more. 

The  Aloedarium  of  Oribafius. 

This  is  chiefly  defign’d  for  fore  Eyes,  and  principally  purges 
black  and  yellow  Bile. 


Take  of  Aloes,  diffolved  in  the  Juice  of  Rofes,  and  again 
infpiffated,  one  Ounce  ;  of  the  Troches  of  Agaric,  three 
Drams ;  of  Maftich,  two  Drams ;  Syrup  of  Damafk 
Rofes,  a  fufficient  Quantity ;  to  make  into  a  Mafs  for 
Pills,  S.  A. 

This  is,  in  the  Auguflane  Difpenfatory,  under  the  Title  of 
P  Unite  de  Aloe  lota  incerti  Authoris ,  with  the  Addition  of  half 
a  Dram  of  the  Species  Diamofchu  dulcis.  It  hath  flood  alfo 
in  the  fame  manner  in  the  College  Difpenfatories  down  to  the 
prefent,  which  hath  alfo  reje&ed  that  Species  out  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  that  Clafs.  Zwelfer  finds  Fault  with  the  Title,  becaufe 
Aloes  cannot  properly  be  Laid  in  this  Procefs,  nor  indeed  in  any 
other,  to  be  wafhed  ;  and  dire&s  the  Aloes  Rofata  to  be  ufed 
in  its  Head.  There  are  many  other  Compofitions  in  this  Form 
with  Aloes,  in  the  Augujlane,  and  other  Difpenfatories,  as 
particularly  one  with  Maftich,  from  Nicolaus  Myrepfius\  but 
they  are  quite  rejected  from  amongft  the  prefent  OfRcinals. 
Quincy's  London  Difpenfatory. 

ALOEDARIA,  cathartic  compound  Medicines,  fo  called 
from  Aloes,  a  principal  Ingredient. 

Aloedaria  of  Philagrius ,  gently  purging  with  Honey  of 
Rofes. 

Take  of  Aloes  fix  Ounces;  of  Coftus,  Spikenard,  Carpo- 
balfamum.  Flowers  of  Juncus  odoratus,  each  one  Ounce ; 
of  Caffia,  one  Ounce  ;  of  Agaric,  four  Drams ;  of  Saf¬ 
fron,  four  Drams  ;  the  Tops  of  Centaury,  four  Scruples ; 
.of  Honey,  two  Ounces;  Juice  of  Rofes,  four  Ounces; 
Epithymum,  one  Ounce;  of  Rheum,  eight  Scruples  ;  of 
Alarabacca,  four  Scruples ;  of  Xylobalfamum,  fix  Scru- 


Take  of  Scammony,  one  Ounce ;  Rind  of  black  Hellebore, 
one  Ounce ;  Sal  Ammoniac,  one  Dram ;  Root  of  All¬ 
heal,  three  Drams ;  Pepper,  Penyroyal,  each  one  Dram  ; 
make  them  up  with  Water  into  Pills  like  a  Grecian  Bean, 
and  give  feven  of  them  at  a  time,  fo  as  they  weigh  nearly 
one  Dram  and  a  Scruple. 

Another  of  Oribafius . 


Take  of  Aloes  two  Ounces,  of  Spikenard,  Afarabacca* 
Maftich,  Saffron.  Xylobalfamum,  each  fix  Drams;  of 
Caflia,  twelve  Drams  ;  of  Epithymum,  twelve  Drams ; 
make  them  into  Pills  of  the  Size  of  a  Vetch,  with  a  De- 
co&ion  of  Penyroyal,  and  give  twenty-one  for  a  t)ofe. 
This  cures  Quartan  Agues.  They  may  alfo  be  made  up 
with  boiled  Honey.  AH  tins  Tetrabib.  1.  Sfrm.  3.  C. 
105.  &c. 


ALOFEL,  according  ioRutandus ,  or  Alofel,  according 
to  Johnfon,  a  Cloth  made  ufe  of  to  cover  a  Veffel. 

ALOGOS,  oyuc,  is  an  Adverb,  ufed  frequently  when  any 
thing  is  faid  to  happen  without fuffkierit  Reafon or  Caufe:  Thus 
when  a  Fever  difappears  without  any  critical  Evacuation,  Hip* 
pocrates  fays  it  is  refolv’d  dhoyai,  without  fufficient  Reafon, 
and  in  this  Cafe  is  fubjeft  to  a  Relapfe. 

ALOGOTROPHIA,  dKoyoT^pfia,  from  «tAoy©--,  difpro- 
portionate,  and  rpepa,  to  noutilh.  Unequal  or  difproportion’d 
Nourifhment,  as  when,  for  Example,  in  the  Rickets,  one  Part 
receives  a  greater  Degree  of  Nouriftiraent  than  another. 

ALOHAR,  Alohoc,  Alosohoc,  or  Alosgt.  Quick- 

Giver.  '  ALOISES, 
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ALOFDES.  Abe  p&lnjhis,  Offic.  Mont.  36.  Abides, 
Rocrh;  Ind.'  A.  2,  132.  Aloe  palujlns ,  C.  B.  in.  386. 
fohr.  Hod.  Bot.  PI.  Ign.  Aloe  five  Atzoon  palujtre,  J.  B. 
o  787.  Chab.  <67.  Mi  liter  is  aizoides,  Ger.  677.  Emac.  825. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1324.  Merc.  Bot.  2.  26.  Phyt.  Brit  75.  Mer. 
Pin  77.  Stratiotes ,  five  militaris  Aizoides ,  Paik.  I  heat.  1249. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  618.  Stratiotes  foliis  Aloes,  femme  longo , 
Gundclfh.  ap.'Johr.  Raii  Synop.  3.  200.  Stratiotes  aquations 
Beleicus ,  Bod.  in  Theoph.  436.  WATER  ALOES,  or, 
FRESH  WATER  SOLDIER.  Dale. 

It  has  Leaves  like  the  Aloe,  but  fhorter  and  fmaller,  and 
furrounded  with  ftiort  ftiff  Prickles,  with  Pods  between  them, 
like  Crabs- claws,  which  opening,  produce  white  three-leav’d 
Flowers,  very  much  refembling  thofe  of  Frog-bit  ( Morfus 
Rena,  Dale)  and  bearing  fmall  yellow  Chives.  Its  Roots  con- 
ftft  of  long,  round,  white  Fibres,  very  like  long  Earth-worms, 
or  the  bigger  Harp-ftrings,  which  from  a  ftiort  Head,  when 
the  Plain  puts  forth  Leaves,  fhoot  down  towards  the  Bottom 
of  the  Water,  but  feldom  reach  it.  Befides  thefe,  it  has  other 
Fibres,  which  run  obliquely,  and  propagate  it  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Frog-bit. 

It  grows  in  (low  Streams,  and  Lakes  of  Standing- waters, 
and  is  often  found  in  large  Ditches  by  Marfhes,  with  moft  of 
its  Leaves  and  Flowers  above  Water,  the  reft  of  the  Plant 

being  hid  under  it.  ,  „  ,  , 

This  Herb,  in  the  Hie  of  Ely,  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and 

fometimes  in  Augujl. 

The  Fibres,  with  which  it  is  furnifh’d  inftead  of  Roots,  are 
fhewn  by  knavifh  Mountebanks  to  old  Women  for  Worms, 
in  a  Vial  full  of  Water,  to  make  them  look  the  bigger,  the 
Cheats  pretending  they  have  brought  them  away  from  their 
Patients,  by  Virtue  of  their  Medicines.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. . 

The  Herb  is  ufed,  being  accounted  among  the  Vulneraries. 
Dale. 

ALOPECES,  (Lat.  Vulpes )  Mufcles  of  the  Loins,  the  only 
ones  of  the  Back,  which  grows  to  the  Loins,  otherwife  called 
4oae,  Pfoai,  and  by  fome  vvooymi} ??,  (read,  alfo  nv&pnTfts, 
for  which Tome  fubftitute  Ruff  us  Ephefius ,  Lib.  1. 

Cap.  30. 

ALOPECIA.  A  Diftemper  attended  with  Baldnefs,  all 
or  moft  of  the  Hair  falling  off.  It  is  deriv’d  from  <*A »V»£,  a 
Fox,  becaufe  this  Animal  is  faid  to  be  very  fubje&  to  a  Diftem¬ 
per  which  refembles  it. 

The  Antients,  amongft  whom  the  Diforder  feems  to  have 
been  more  common  than  it  is  amongft  us,  have  been  pretty 
lono-  in  their  Accounts  of  this  Difeafe  :  But  as  Sennertus  has 
colie  died  from  them  all,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  inferting 
his  Abridgment,  after  having  given  the  Sentiments  of  Celfus. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Areas,  in  both  which  it  is  common 
for  the  outer  Skin  to  grow  dead,  and  the  Hairs  firft  to  wither, 
and  then  fall  off ;  and  if  the  Part  be  wounded,  a  thin  Blood 
fifties  out,  of  a  foetid  Smell.  Both  Areas  in  fome  are  of 
a  quicker,  in  others,  of  flower  Growth ;  the  worft  is,  what 
condenfes  and  pinguifies  the  Skin,  and  renders  it  quite  bare  and 

fmooth.  -  , 

That  called  d^uorzKidt,  Alopecia ,  fpreads  ltfelf  under  any 
Figure,-  and  affedts  the  Beard' as  well  as  the  Head  ;  the  other, 
which,  from  its  refembling  a  Serpent,  is  called  opiet<ns,  Opbi- 
afis,  begins  from  the  Back-part  of  the  Head,  and  creeps  about 
the  Breadth  of  two  Fingers,  ’till  it  has  extended  its  two  Heads 
to  both  the  Ears,  and  fometimes  to  the  Forehead,  ’till  both 
Heads  meet  in  one.  The  Alopecia  comes  at  any  Age,  the 
Ophiafis  feldom  but  to  Infants  ;  tire  firft  is  very  rarely  taken  off 
without  Medicine,  the  other  often  goes,  off  of  itfelf. 

Some  exafperate  thefe  Kinds  of  Areas  by  feraping  them  with 
a  Knife,  others  anoint  them  with  Catheretics  mix’d  with.Oil, 
efpecially  burnt  Paper,  dipt  in  Oil.  Others  again  fpread  over 
the  Place  Reftn  of  Turpentine  with  Thapfia  (deadly  Carrot). 
But  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  fhave  the  Part  every  Day 
with  a  Razor  ;  for  in  cutting  away  by  little  and  little  the 
outer  Skin,  the  Roots  of  the  Hairs  are  opened  ;  nor  muft 
we  deftft  ’till  we  fee  the  Skin  fet  thick  with  budding  Hairs.  .  It 
is  proper  to  rub  over  the  Place  thus  often  fhaved  with  Vitriol. 
Celfus ,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  4. 

Of  the  Alopecia  and  Ophiasis. 

There  is  a  peculiar  Sort  of  Falling-off  of  the  Hair,  called 
’Aa aonKia.  “  Alopecia,”  and  ’Ofi avis  ci  Ophiafis.  ”  It  lias  the 
Name  of  Alopecia ,  becaufe  fuch  a  Defluxion  of  Hairs  often 
happens  to  Foxes  ;  and  it  is  termed  Ophiafis  from  the  Figure  of 
the  fmooth  and  bald  Parts,  which  wind  about  in  the  manner 
of  a  Serpent.  In  both  thefe  Affeflions  it  is  common  for  the 
Hair  to  fall  off  by  Handfuls  at  a  time,  fo  as  to  leave  whole  Spots 
quite  bare  ;  whence  the  Difeafe  has  alfo  the  general  Name  of 
Area,  [a  bare  Plot  of  Ground]  and  Celfus  treats  of  Areas,  Alo¬ 
pecia,  and  Ophiafis,  in  the  fame  Chapter.  It  took  the  Name 
of  Area  from  the  Areas  you  fee  in  Gardens  in  the  Country  ; 
for  as  thefe  are  Plots  difpofed  here  and  there,  and  are  bare  and 
naked,  as  having  nothing  growing  on  them,  fo  docs  the  Skin, 
in  this  Affection,  at  certain  Places,  appear  fmooth  and  bald, 
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However  thefe  Affections  differ  at-  leaft  in  Figure  ;  for  the  Alo¬ 
pecia  has  no  determinate  Form,  but,  as  Celfus  fays,  extends 
itfelf  under  all  Shapes ;  but  the  Ophiafis  creeps  winding  like  a 
Serpent,  fometimes  from  the  Back-part  of  the  Head  on  both 
Sides  as  far  as  the  Ears,  and  of  the  Breadth  of  almoft  two’ 
Fingers  ;  fometimes  it  pafles  by  the  Ears,  and  extends  itfelf, 
creeping  like  a  Serpent,  to  the  very  Forehead.  Befides,  in  the 
Ophiafis  there  feems  to  be  more  Malignity  in  the  Caufe,  fince 
not  only  the  Roots  of  the  Hairs,  but  the  Cuticle  itfelf,  is  cor¬ 
roded  as  far  as  thefe  Roots  reach.  From  what  has  been  faid, 
the  Alopecia  and  Ophiafis  may  be  defined,  a  Defluxion  of  the 
Hairs  of  the  Head,  which  lays  whole  Places  bare  at  a  time,  * 
and  owes  its  Rife  to  a  deprav’d  and  corrupted  Humour,  that 

corrodes  the  Roots  of  the  Hairs. 

The  Author  of  the  Treatife,  De  Medic amentis  facile  para- 
bilibus,  reckons  Alopecia  and  Ophiafis  among  the  Affections 
which  change  the  Colour  of  the  Flair.  But  we  ought  to  take 
Notice,  that  this  Alteration  is  not  a  Property  of  that  Defluxion 
of  the  Hair,  which  occafions  Areas  ;  but  the  Change  of  Co¬ 
lour  in  the  Hair  either  precedes  the  Alopecia  and  Ophiafis,  as 
when  the  Hairs  from  a  vitiated  Nutriment  firft  turn  white, 
and  afterwards  fall  off ;  or  this  Alteration  happens  after  the 
Alopecia  and  Ophiafis.  For  when  the  Hairs  fpring  afrefh 
upon  thefe  Areas,  or  bare  Spots,  they  appear  white  or  yellow, 
as  white  Hairs  ufe  to  grow  upon  the  healed  Spot  of  an  Ulcer 
in  the  galled  Back  of  a  Horfe,  which  owe  their  Colour  to  a 
vitious  Nutrition,  and  the  Tendernefs  of  the  Skin.  This  is 
hinted  alfo  by  Celfus,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  1.  where  he  obferves,  that 
the  Ophiafis  affeefts  only  the  Hair  of  the  Head  ;  but  the  Alo¬ 
pecia  extends  itfelf  to  the  very  Beard. 

The  Caufe  of  both  Affe&ions  is  a  depraved  and  acrid  Hu¬ 
mour,  of  fome  Kind  or  other,  that  corrodes  the  Roots  of  the 
Hairs;  tho’  they  generally  proceed  from  a  fait  Phlegm,  aduft 
or  putrefy’d.  Hence  Galen,  De  Dijf.  Sympt.  Cap.  4.  writes, 
that  thefe  Maladies  are  the  Confequence  of  a  depraved  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  Skin  of  the  Head.  The  Reafon  why  fometimes  an 
Alopecia,  at  other  times  an  Ophiafis,  are  occafioned,  or  that 
the  Hairs  fometimes  leave  a  ftrait,  fometimes  a  crooked  Area, 
is  owing  to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Matter :  For  if 
the  Matter  be.  thinner  and  more  copious  than  ordinary,  it  cor¬ 
rodes  the  Hairs  alike  in  more  and  larger  Spots;  if  it  be 
fcantier,  and  mix’d  with  a  grofs  Humour,  the  Defluxion  of 
Hairs  becomes  unequal  and  crooked,  becaufe  the  Humours,  be¬ 
ing  various  and  mixed,  don’t  readily  take  their  Courfe  ftrait 
forward,  but  creep  obliquely,  corroding  the  Hairs  in  their  Way. 

The  more  remote  Caufes  are  the  Heat  of  the  Liver  and 
Head,  and  efpecially  a  Fault  in  the  firft  and  fecond  Concodtion, 
by  which  means  fait  and  acrid  Humours  are  generated.  This 
Infirmity  is  incident  to  all  Ages,  but  efpecially  to  Childhood, 
and  fucceeds  the  Tinea,  Achores,  and  Favi. 

Sometimes  this  Difeafe  is  produced  alfo  from  external  and 
malignant  Caufes,  among  which  Galen,  De  compof.  Med.  Sec. 
Loc.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  2.  accounts  eating  of  Mufhrooms,  becaufe 
they  contribute  much  to  the  generating  of  vitious  and  corrupt 
Humours.  Among  other  Caufes  of  this  Kind,  we  may  reckon 
the  Pox,  which  alfo  corrodes  the  Roots  of  the  Hairs  ;  and  other 
malignant  and  contagious  Diftempers  may  have  the  fame 
EffedL 

The  Alopecia  is  diftinguifh’d  from  the  Ophiafis  by  the  Form 
of  its  Area,  and  in  that  it  occafions  only  a  Falling-off  of  the 
Hair,  whereas  in  the  Ophiafis  not  only  the  Hairs  fall  off,  but 
the  Skin  is  excoriated,  and  changes  its  Colour,  fometimes  turn¬ 
ing  whiter,  fometimes  paler,  or  blacker ;  and  if  it  be  pricked, 
a  ferous  Blood  iflues  out. 

The  Alopecia  and  Ophiafis  differ  from  the  Tinea ;  for  in 
the  Ophiafis  the  Excoriation  in  the  Skin  is  but  fuperficial,  and 
when  it  is  healed,  the  Hairs  grow  again  ;  but  in  the  Tinea,  the 
Excoriation  and  Exulceration  are  deeper,  and  the  Skin  is  often¬ 
times  fo  vitiated,  that  the  Hairs  never  grow  again. 

As  to  Signs  of  the  Caufes,  the  kind  of  peccant  Humour  may 
be  known  by  the  Colour  of  the  Skin  ;  for  the  better  Obferva- 
tion  of  which,  the  Hairs  which  are  left,  are  to  be  fhaved  off, 
and  the  Skin  gently  rubbed  ;  and  there  are  other  Signs  by  which 
you  may  know  what  Humouf  abounds  in  the  Body.  The 
Hairs  alfo,  when  they  grow  again,  will  fhew  by  their  Colour, 
which  varies,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  morbific  Matter, 
what  kind  of  Humour  is  the  Caufe  of  this  Affe&ion.. . 

The  Alopecia  and  Ophiafis,  tho’  not  attended  with  much 
Danger,  occafion  Deformity ;  and  among  the  Romans,  thole 
Slaves,  who  were  affe&ed  with  an  Area,  and  efpecially  an 
Alopecia,  were  fold  at  a  lower  Price ;  and,  in  our  Times, 
thefe  Areas  are  matter  of  Difgrace,  as  giving  a  Sufpicion 
the  Pox. 

Whether  the  Alopecia  or  Ophiafis  be  moft  ealy  to  cure,  u 
thors  are  divided  in  their  Sentiments.  Celfus  and  Avenzoarwu^i 
that  the  Ophiafis  is  fooner  cured  than  the  Alopecia.  Alcxani  etj 
Lib.  1.  Cap.  2.  and  Serapion,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  1.  fay  the  contrary. 
But  Celfus  feems  to  fpeak  chiefly  of  the  Ophiafis  of  Infants,  wlucn 
often  goes  off'  of  itfelf,  by  the  Benefit  ot  Age  and  Change . 
in  Adults,  indeed  in  any  Age,  if  the  Alopecia  and  Ophiafis  be  com^ 
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oared  together,  the  Utter  feems  on  all  accounts  more  difficult 
to  cure, “as  owing  its  Rife  to  a  grofler  and  more  malignant 
Humour  that  corrodes  not  only  the  Roots  ot  the  Hams,  but 
the  Skin’itfelf,  which  does  not  happen  in  the  Alopecia. 

The  more  inveterate  either  of  thefe  Infirmities  is  grown, 
the  more  ftubborn  it  is  to  be  remedied  3  and  the  contrary. 

If  the  Place  grow  red  with  1  riifion,  there  is  Hope  of  a 
Cure  •  and  the  fooner  it  docs  fo,  the  ealier  will  the  Cure  be  ; 
if  the  Place  grows  not  red  with  Fridlion,  twill  be  in  vain  to 

The  worft  Kind  of  Areas  is,  where  the  Skin  is  thick  and 
fattifh,  and  abfolutely  bald  and  finooth.  # 

Alopecia  and  Ophiafis  from  a  Leprofy ,  are  incurable 5  fiom 
the  Venereal  Difeafe,  are  not  to  be  cured,  before  that  Diltemper 

IS  Th^rfs  good  Hope  of  a  Cure,  when  the  Extremities  of  the 
Areas  adjoining  to  the  Handing  flairs,  begin  to  fend  forth  Hairs: 
For  the  Parts  next  the  found  ones,  are  lefs  perverted  from  their 
natural  State,  and  are  therefore  fooner  reftored,  and  begin  to 


^Tvitious  Humour  abounds  in  the  whole  Body,  it  is  firft 
of  all  to  be  evacuated  3  otherwife  it  would  continually  foment 
the  Difeafe.  And  fo  if  it  accompanies  the  Lues  Venerea ,  this 
latter  muft  firft  be  cured,  before  the  other  can  be  removed. 
So  alfo  a  Diftemperature  of  the  Vifcera,  on  which  depends  the 
Generation  of  vitious  Humours,  is  to  be  rectify  d. .  X  he  an¬ 
tecedent  Caufe  being  removed,  the  continent  or  immediate 
Caufe  is  to  be  taken  off.  This  Galen  effects  by  Repellents  and 
Digeftives .  but  Care  muft  be  taken  at  the  fame  time  to  reftore 

the  Skin  to  its  natural  Temperament. 

Firft  then,  the  whole  Body  is  to  be  purged  by  Remedies  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  Nature  of  the  peccant  Humour.  After 
this,  Galen  preferibes  an  Apophlegmatifm  for  Evacuation  of 

the  Head  in  particular.  .  „  .  ,  .  .  p 

As  to  the  Matter,  while  it  is  yet  fluctuating,  and  in  its  Be¬ 
e-inning  before  the  Areas  are  formed,  Galen  makes  ule  of 
Repellents.  This  is  what  Avifena  alfo  advifes,  when  he  tells, 
that  the  Remedies  for  an  Alopecia  muft  be  fuch  as,  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  Aftringency,  ftrengthen  the  Skin  of  the  Head  in  Septima 
queer  ti  Tratt.  i .Cap.  6.  “  Thefe  Medicines,  fays  he  muft  be 
«  of  a  corroborating  and  repelling  Quality,  by  which  means 
«  thc  Head  may  be  guarded  againit  the  Influx  of  the  malignant 
cc  Matter  ”  But  where  the  Alopecia  and  Ophiafis  are  already 
formed  Repellents  have  no  Place,  neither  in  thefe  Cafes,  nor 


If  the  Areas  are  already  formed,  and  the  Matter  lodged  in 
the  Skin,  Digeftives  are  to  be  ufed.  Thefe  are  to  be  hot  in 
Quality,  of  fine  Parts,  and  not  too  dry  3  for  if  they  fhould  be 
of  a  drying  Nature,  they  would  not  only  difeufs  the  vitious 
Humours,  but  alfo  what  fhould  nourifh  the  Hairs.  And  if  the 
Temperament  of  the  Skin  be  too  hot  and  dry,  as  it  is  in  con¬ 
firmed  Areas,  cooling  and  moiftening  Medicines  arc  to  be  in¬ 
termix’d  with  the  other  Topics.  # 

The  Remedies  which  remove  the  proximate  Caufe  of  this 
Malady,  are  called  y-i lccwfutfuJ,  “  Metafyncritica  ”  [See 
the  Word].  Here,  firft,  if  any  corrupt  Hairs  ftill  remain,  they 
are  to  be  drawn  out  either  with  Tweezers,  or  by  Dropacifm  ; 
or  the  Place  muft  be  fhaved  with  a  Razor.  Then  the  Head 
muft  be  wafhed  with  Lye,  in  which  Capillus  Veneris,  Poly¬ 
trichum,  Abrotanum,  and  fuch  kind  of  Herbs,  have  been  boiled 3 
after  the  Wafhing,  let  the  Place  be  rubbed  with  a  Linen  Cloth, 
not  too  foft,  nor  too  dry,  till  the  Skin  begins  to  grow  red  3 
after  which  let  Topics  be  apply ’d,  fuch  as  Muftard,  Naftur- 
tium,  and  Roots  of  white  Lilies,  (which  laft  are  alfo  faid  to 
reftore  the  Hairs  after  Combuftions)  Rocket- feed.  Nitre,  Oil 
of  Bays,  Tar,  Sulphur,  the  Powder  and  Afhes  of  Abrotanum, 
the  Root  of  Sowbread,  of  Hellebore,  the  Seed  of  Staves-acre, 
Pigeon’s  Dung,  and,  which  are  ftronger  than  all  the  reft, 
Thapfia  and  Euphorbium  3  thefe  laft,  the  frefher  they  are, 
the  more  they  retain  of  Acrimony,  which  they  lofe  by  being 
kept.  Choice  is  to  be  made  of  thefe,  as  fhall  appear  belt  fuited 
to  the  Cafe,  and  due  Application  is  to  be  made.  For  not  all  the 
Medicines  juft  now  enumerated  are  proper  for  all  Areas,  at  all 
Seafons,  in  all  their  Degrees,  and  whether  more  or  lefs  inve¬ 
terate  3  for  each  has  its  proper  Seafon  and  Meafure  :  To  affie- 
ginning  and  flight  Difeafe,  a  weak  Remedy  3  to  an  inveterate 
one,  ftrong  Medicines  are  beft  accommodated  3  to  tender  Bodies, 
as  of  Women  and  Children,  gentle  Topics  3  to  thofe  of  adult 
Rerfons,  and  Men,  fmarter  ones  are  to  be  apply’d. 

Galen,  He  Coinpof.  Med .  Sec.  Loca ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  1.  has 
many  Compofitions  to  this  Purpofe,  examin’d  and  approv’d  by 
long  Experience,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Her  as.  Onto,  Orejlinus, 
Ortho  Siculus,  Cleopatra,  Archigenes ,  Afclepiades,  Dionyfiodorus, 
Soranus ,  and  others.  He  himfelf  recommends  the  following ; 


Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Arundo  Grseca  burnt,  four  Ounces  3 
of  Hedghog  calcin’d,  one  Dram  3  of  Moufe-dung,  two 
Drams  [in  Galen  it  is  two  Ounces]  ;  pound  them  in 
Vinegar,  and  anoint  the  Parts  affe&ed.  Or, 


Take  of  the  Allies  of  burnt  Reed,  Goats  Hair  burnt* 
Maidenhair,  Bear’s  Fat,  Tar,  Cedar-Turpentine,  of  each 
an  equal  Quantity.  This  he  calls  an  admirable  Remedy. 
Or, 

Take  of  domeftic  Mice  burnt,  Linen  Cloth  burnt,  Horfes 
Teeth  calcin’d,  Bear’s  Fat,  Stag’s  Marrow,  Bark  of  Reed, 
of  each  equal  Parts  3  of  Honey,  a  fufficient  Quantity  j 
make  them  into  an  Ointment.  Or, 

Take  of  Euphorbium,  Thapfia,  Oil  of  Bays,  each  two  Drams; 
Sulphur  vivum,  Hellebore,  each  one  Dram  3  Wax,  fix 
Drams  3  melt  them  up,  and  mix  them  together  with  Oil 
of  Bays,  or  old  Oil,  or  Tar.  This  is  the  ftrongeft  Medi¬ 
cine  of  all,  and  beft  accommodated  to  the  Difeafe,  when 
grown  inveterate. 

In  a  more  moderate  Degree  of  the  Diftemper,  a  Remedy 
prepared  of  Abrotanum,  or  the  Roots  of  Reed  burnt, 
mixed  with  old  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Bays,  or  Tar,  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient.  Or, 

Take  of  Rocket-feed,  Nafturtium,  Nitre,  and  mix  them 
with  Oil  of  Bays,  or  Tar.  Or,  which  is  milder,  and 
adapted  to  Women  and  Children, 

t  - 

Take  of  Abrotanum,  the  Afhes  of  the  Root  and  Bark  of 
Reed,  Frankincenfe,  an  equal  Quantity  3  of  Bear’s  Fat, 
and  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds,  a  Sufficiency.  Make  a  Lini¬ 
ment.  If  there  be  Occafion  to  make  it  ftronger,  you 
may  add  Froth  of  the  Sea,  Sulphur  vivum,  Ox  Gall, 
Rocket,  Nitre,  or  even  Thapfia.  Or, 

Take  of  Muftard,  Thapfia,  and  Seed  of  Nafturtium,  equal 
Parts  3  reduce  them  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  add  thereto 
Oil  of  Bays  and  Refin,  of  each  a  fufficient  Quantity  3 
and  make  thereof  a  Plaifter  by  the  Fire-fide. 

A  Multitude  of  fuch  Remedies  are  every-where  to  be  found 
in  the  Works  of  Valefcus  de  Taranto,  Rondeietius,  Hollerius , 
Trincavellius,  and  other  practical  Phyficians. 

In  ufing  the  ftronger  Kinds  of  Medicines,  obferve  to  apply 
the  fofter  and  more  liquid  Sorts,  and  fuch  as  are  temper’d  with 
the  Mixture  of  Oils,  which  moderate  in  fome  meafure  their 
Force  5  and  then  taking  Notice  of  what  Alteration  is  wrought 
in  the  Part  affected  by  the  firft  Medicine,  increafe  or  diminifh 
its  Strength,  as  you  fee  Occafion.  Now  an  Alteration  may 
be  beft  difeover’d  by  attentively  obferving  whether  the  Skin  be 
grown  redder,  or  will  redden  with  a  ftrong  or  gentle  Fridlion. 
For  the  greateft  Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  Skin  be  not 
parched  by  the  repeated  Ufe  of  the  ftronger  Medicines.  It  is 
farther  to  be  obferved,  with  refpeift  to  compound  Medicines, 
that,  if  the  Parts  are  quite  bare,  they  are  fitted:  to  be  ufed  in 
a  folid  Form,  as  by  way  of  Plaifters;  but  if  the  Hair.s  are  not 
clean  gone,  more  liquid  and  fofter  Forms,  fuch  as  Liniments 
and  Ointments,  are  raoft  convenient. 

The  milder  Topics  muft  remain  Night  and  Day  on  the  Part, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  exert  their  Force  5  the  ftronger  ones, 
till  you  can  perceive  they  have  made  fome  Alteration  in  the 
Skin,  and  Pain  begins  to  be  felt.  Therefore  in  ufing  thefe 
latter,  the  affected  Part  is  to  be  infpedled  once  or  twice  every 
Day  3  and  if  they  have  had  too  rough  an  Effe<ft,  recourfe  muft: 
be  had  to  milder  ones  5  and  the  Part  is  to  be  anointed  with  the 
Fat  of  a  Goofe,  Oil  of  Dill,  or  fome  fuch  Anodyne^  Medi¬ 
cine  3  for  if  the  ftronger  Remedies  be  kept  on  longer,  they  will 
burn  the  Skin.  Thus  Chrijlophorus  a  Vega  writes.  That  he 
had  feen  not  a  few  Perfons,  who  by  the  Ufe  of  too  forcible 
Medicines,  were  reduced  to  a  perpetual  Baldnefs,  or  remained 
all  their  Life-time  without  a  Beard. 

A  Regimen  of  Diet  is  alfo  very  effectual  in  the  Cure  of  an 
Alopecia  and  Ophiafis.  Such  Meats  are  to  be  cbofen  as  generate 
good  Blood,  and  put  a  Stop  to  the  breeding  of  ill  Humours.  Let 
the  Food  be  fuch  Eatables  as  contain  a  good  Juice,  which  may 
rectify  the  depraved  Fluids,  Let  the  Patient  abftain  from  Wine 
till  the  Body  be  purged  3  for  Wine  ferves  as  a  Vehicle  to  carry 
the  detained  and  corrupt  Humours  into  the  Veins.  After  fuf¬ 
ficient  Purging,  Wine  that  is  mild,  and  of  a  fvveetifh  Tafte, 
may  be  indulged,  fince  it  nourifhes  much,  and  generates  good 
Blood.  A  warm  Air  fuits  beft  with  the  Patient.  Sennertus, 
Lib.  5.  Part.  3.  SeSl.  2.  Cap.  4. 

ALOPECUROS,  from  a  Fox,  and  a  Tail. 

It  is  a  Plant  thus'diftinguifh’d  : 

Alopecuros,  Offic.  Ger,  81.  Emac.  87.  Alopecuros  ge- 
nuina.  Park.  Theat.  1166.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  iqi.  Gramen  Alo¬ 
pecuros  fpica  brevi,  J.  B.  2.  474.  Chab.  186.  Raii  Hift.  2. 
1265.  Gramen  Alopecuroiclcs  fpica  rotundiore,  C.  B.  Pin.  4. 
Theat.  56.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  159.  Elem.  But.  418.  Gramen 
fpicatum  tomentofum  longijfnnis  arijlis  donation,  1  ourn,  Inft. 
517.  FOX-TAIL.  Dale. 
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It  is  a  very  tender  Herb,  with  a  fhort  Spike  of  about  two 
Inches,  pretty  round,  and  nearly  refembling  a  box  s  Tail,  white 
and  thin.  "Lire  Hulks  that  hold  the  Down  are  almoft  hid  by 
the  Thtcknefs  of  the  downy  Tufts,  and  are  pretty  long-beard¬ 
ed,  foft,  and  of  a  circular  Form.  1  he  Stalk  has  many  Joints, 
and  grows  to  the  Height  of  a  Cubit,  or  a  Cubit  and  hall,  befet 
with  grafl'y  Leaves,  which  are  cover’d  with  very  fine  foft  Hair. 
The  &oot  is  fmall,-  white,  and  has  abundance  of  Filaments. . 

It  is  obferved  to  grow  in  Sicily,  at  Bates  ^in  Italy ,  and  in 
Languedoc  near  Front ianc ,  chiefly  in  fandy  Ground,  but  with 
a  fhort  Spike,  and  a  low  Stalk,  not  above  a  toot  high,  and 
very  (lender  in  the  upper  Part.  Rail  FUJI .  1265. 

I  don’t  find  any  Virtues  aferib’d  to  it. 

Ray ,  befides  the  above,  enumerates  the  following  Species  :  _ 

1.  Gramen  Alopecuro  fimile  G  la  brum,  cum  Pills  longiuj culls 
in  J pica ,  Onocordon  mihi  denominatum ,  J.  B.  Alopecuroides  Ma¬ 
jor,  Ger.  Phalaroides  Majus,  Park.  Gr.  _  Phalar aides  majus, 
feu  Italicum ,  C.  B.  &  forte  etiam  Phalaroides  /pica  molli ,  five 
Gcrmanicum,  C.  B.  Park.  The  MOST  COMMON  FOX¬ 
TAIL  GRASS.  This  grows  very  plentiful  in  Meadows  and 
Paftures  throughout  England. 

2.  Gramen  Aquaticum  geniculatum  fpicatum ,  C.  B.  Fluvi- 
atile  fpicatum ,  Ger.  Aquat.  fpicatum ,  Park.  SPIKED 
FLOTE-GRASS. 

3.  Gramini  Cauda;  Muris  purpurafeenti  aliquatenus  fimile , 

J.  B.  .  . 

4.  Gramen  Alopecurinum  minus,  Ger.  Alopecuroides  fpica 
longa  majus  &  mirfus.  Park.  Typhoides,  V.  Seu  fpica  angujiiore , 
C.  B.  Cum  Cauda  Muris  purpurafeente,  J.  B.  THE  LESSER 
BASTARD  FOX-TAIL  GRASS. 

c.  Gramen  pumilum  hirfutum  fpica  purpuro-argentea  molli, 
no  [Iras.  THE  DWARF  HAIRY  FOX-TAIL,  WITH 
A  SILVER  WHITE  SPIKE  INCLINING  TO  PUR- 
PLE. 

6.  Gramen  Alopecuroides  fpica  afpera ,  C.  B.  Alop.  fpica 
afp.  brevi.  Park.  Gra.  cum  cauda  Leporis  afpera,  five  Jpica 
murina.  J.  B.  Alopecuroides  fpica  afpera  Bauhini.  Ger.  Emac. 
ROUGH-EAR’D  FOX-TAIL  GRASS. 

n.  Gramen  Alopecuros  fpica  longa  tomentofa  candicante,  J.  B. 
Alopecuros  major  fpica  longiore ,  C.  B.  Gr.  Alopecuroides  alte- 
rum  radice  repente,  feu  Pfeudo-Schaenantkum  Monfpelienfium , 
Park.  Schcenathum  adult  erbium,  Ger.-  GREAT.  LONG- 
EAR’D  FOX-TAIL  GRASS. 

8.  Alopecuros  maxima  Anglica,  Park.  Altera  maxima  Anglica 
paludofa ,  Ger.  Emac.  Altera  maxima  Anglica  paludofa ,  five 
Gramen  Alopecuroides  maximum,  J.  B.  Lob.  Adv.  part,  alt . 
GREAT  ENGLISH  MARSH  FOX-TAIL  GRASS. 

9.  Gramen  Alopecuroidi  accedens  ac  Phalaridi,  fpica  longi- 
ufcula ,  folio  lanuginofo,  J.  B.  Typhoides  molle ,  C.  B.  Alo¬ 
pecuroides  minus ,  Ger.  Long-ear’d  foft-leaved  FOX¬ 
TAIL. 

10.  Gramen  cum  cauda  muris,  foliis  hirfutis,  J.  B.  Ty¬ 
phoides  culmo  reclinato ,  C.  B.  Alopecurinum  majus,  Ger. 
THE  GREAT  BASTARD  FOX-TAIL  GRASS. 

11.  Gramen  Alopecuros  altera  Lobelii ,  J.  B.  ONE  OF 
THE  SPECIES  OF  FOX-TAIL  OBSERV’D  BY 
LOBEL. 

12.  Gramen  Alopecuros  minos  fpica  longiore,  C.  B.  Cauda 
vulpina  Monfpelienfium,  Adv.  Lobel.  FOX-TAIL  OF 
MONTPELLIER. 


13.  Gramen  Typhoides  maximum  fpica  longijfima ,  C.  B. 
Typhoides  maximum ,  Park.  Typhonum  tertium ,  Ger.  Emac. 
THE  GREATEST  CATS-TAIL  GRASS.  Rati  Hijl. 
p.  1264. 

ALOPEX  is  a  Sea-fifh,  mention’d  by  Oribafius ,  ( Med. 
Coll.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  58.)  among  thofe  which  frequently 
come  up  the  Rivers  into  frefh  Water,  and  are  hard  of  Con- 
co&ion. 

ALOSA  five  CLUPEA,  the  Shad :  It  is  a  Sea-fifh,  which 
often  travels  into  Rivers ;  it  grows  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Salmon ; 
it  is  cover’d  with  large  Scales,  but  thin  and  eafy  to  be  pulled 
off  j  it  is  fharp-fnouted,  and  has  no  Teeth  j  there  appears  at 
the  Top  of  its  Head,  above  its  Eyes,  a  Bone  or  a  Scale  on 
both  Sides,  which  is  bright  and  fhines ;  its  Tongue  is  blackifh, 
the  Back  is  of  a  yellowifh  White,  the  Sides  and  Belly  of  a 
filvcr  Colour.  This  Fifh  loves  Salt,  and  has  a  delicious  Tafte  ; 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  When  this 
Fifh  is  not  very  frefh,  it  has  a  Tafte  fomewhat  acrid,  which 
offends  the  Gums  of  thofe  who  eat  it. 

They  find  in  the  Head  of  this  Fifh  a  ftony  Bone,  which  is 
Aperitive,  and  good  for  the  Gravel  and  Stone,  and  to  abforb 
Acids,  being  itfelf  alcaline. 

The  Stomach  of  this  Fifh,  dried  and  reduc’d  to  Powder,  is 
proper  to  (Lengthen  the  Stomach,  being  taken  inwardly. 

Lemery  de  Drogues.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

It  agrees  in  the  Spring,  when  it  is  better  than  in  any  other 
Scafon° of  the  Year,  with  any  Age  and  Conftitution,  provided 
it  be  moderately  ufed. 

It’s  faid  this  Fifh  is  fo  afraid  of  Thunder,  that  the  Noife 
thereof' 'many  times  kills  it  out  of  Fear.  RondtUtius  fays. 


that  he  had  fecn  fome  of  them,  by  playing  on  the  Lute,  run 
and  fkip  about  on  the  Face  of  the  Water. 

They  pickle  Shad  to  keep,  and  for  the  exporting  it  into 
other  Parts  j  but  ’tis  not  fo  well  tafted  as  before.  Lemery  on 
Foods. 

ALOSANTHI,  Flos  Salis,  Flower  of  Salt.  Rulandus. 
ALPAM.  This  is  the  Siliquofa  Indica  flore  tripetalo,  fili- 
quis  teretibus,  pulpa  abfquc  feminibus  repletis.  Raii  Hijl. 
Plant. 

The  Stem  of  this  Plant,  which  divides  itfelf  twice  or  thrice, 
is  covered  with  a  Bark  of  an  afhy,  green  Colour,  inodorous, 
and  of  an  acid  aftringent  Tafte.  The  Branches  are  of  a  whitifh 
Wood,  have  a  green  Pith  running  thro’  them,  and  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  Joints.  The  Root  is  red,  compofed  of  a  great 
Number  of  capillary  Fibres,  which  difperfe  themfelves  on 
every  Side.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  narrow  oblong  Form, 
and  terminate  in  a  fharp  Point,  of  a  Deep-green  on  the 
Outfide,  but  pale  on  the  Infide,  have  their  main  Rib  very 
much  branched,  are  interwoven  with  many  Veins  and  Fibres, 
and  are  fet  fingle  on  thick,  fhort  Pedicles,  which  are  flat  on 
the  Infide.  They  have  a  Smell  not  ungrateful,  and  tafte  fome¬ 
what  acrid.  The  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  dark-purple  Colour, 
and  inodorous,  grow  on  very  flender,  round  Pedicles,  fome- 
times  two  or  three  together,  and  confift  of  three  broadifh, 
fharp-pointed  Leaves,  which  are  covered  on  the  Outfide  with 
very  white  Hairs,  and  in  the  Middle  have  their  Stylus  divided 
into  three  oblong,  red  Stamina  or  Chives,  that  crofs  one  an¬ 
other.  To  the  Flowers  fucceed  the  Pods,  which  are  fharp- 
pointed,  round,  and  full  of  a  carnofe  Pulp,  but  without  Seeds, 
at  leaft  any  that  are  difcernible. 

It  delights  in  fandy,  open  Soils  ;  and  is  found  in  great 
Plenty  in  Aregatti  and  Mondabelle,  and  many  other  Places. 

It  bears  Flowers  and  Fruit,  as  well  at  the  End  of  the  Year 
as  in  the  Beginning,  and  is  always  full  of  Leaves. 

Any  Part  of  this  Shrub,  made  into  an  Ointment  with  Oil,  is 
a  powerful  Remedy  in  cafe  of  the  Scab,  and  old  Ulcers. 

The  Juice  of  the  Leaves,  with  Calamus  Aromaticus,  is 
good  againft  the  Venom  of  Serpents  ;  and  the  Root  bruifed 
with  Juice  of  Lemon,  tied  in  a  little  Knot,  and  thruft  up  the 
Nofe,  by  way  of  Errhine,  is  efteemed  a  Specific  againft  the 
Bite  of  the  Serpent  called  Regulus,  or  Cobra  Capella.  The 
Poifon  of  a  young  Cobra  Capella  is  alfo  expelled  by  the  Root 
drank  in  Cow’s-milk.  For  the  fame  Purpofe  Cataplafms  are 
likewife  ufed,  made  of  this  Root  and  Calamus  Aromaticus. 

ALPHABETUM  CHYMICUM.  Raymond  Lully  has 
prefented  the  World  with  a  Chymical  Alphabet,  but  to  what 
End,  and  with  what  Defign,  will  be  a  difficult  Matter  to  dif- 
cover,  efpecially  till  it  can  be  underftood  j  and  till  then  I  (hall 
beg  Leave  to  give  it  in  his  own  Words,  it  being  very  difficult 
to  tranflate  what  one  cannot  comprehend. 

Significationes  Literarum  hujus  Tefamenti. 

A  Signifcat  Deum. 

B  Signifcat  Mer curium. 

C  Signifcat  Salis  petr am. 

D  Signifcat  Vitriolum. 

E  Signifcat  Menjlruale. 

F  Signifcat  Lunam  claram. 

G  Signifcat  Mercurium  nojirum . 

H  Signifcat  Solem  purum. 

1  Signifcat  compofitum  Lunee. 

K  Signifcat  compofitum  Solis. 

L  Sign'fcat  t err am  compofti  Lunee. 

M  Signifcat  aquam  compofti  Luuee. 

N  Signifcat  aerem  compofti  Lunee. 

O  Signifcat  terram  compofti  Solis. 

P  Signifcat  aquam  compofti  Solis . 

Cf  Signifcat  aerem  compofti  Solis. 

R  Signifcat  ignem  compofti  Solis. 

S  Signifcat  lapidem  album. 

T  Signifcat  Medicinam  corporis  rulei . 

U  Signifcat  calorem  fumi  fecreti. 

X  Signifcat  ignem  ficcum  cineris . 

Y  Signifcat  calorem  balnei. 

Z  Signifcat  feparationem  Liquorum. 

2  Signifcat  alembicum  cum  cucurbita. 

ALPHENIC,  an  Arabic  Word,  which  fignifies  Sugar- 
candy,  or  Barley-fugar.  Blanca rd. 

ALPHESERA,  the  fame  as  ALFESERA,  which  fee. 

ALPHITA,  ctKQtTet,  the  Plural  Number  of  Zkpnov ;  it  is 
faid  to  fignify,  ftri&jy,  the  Meal  of  Barley  hull’d  and  parch’d  j 
though  fome  take  it  to  be  the  Meal  of  Barley,  as  ctA .iu*yv,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Interpretation,  is  the  Meal  of  Wheat.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  Hippocrates  ufes  t&  to  exprefs  the 
Meal  of  all  forts  of  Seeds.  And  Galen  tells  us,  It  fignifies 
Meal  of  a  moderate  Finenefs ;  whereas  Kelyvec  fignifies  the 
coarfeft  Sort,  and  the  fineft  ;  and  this  Explanation  feems 

the  neareft  to  Truth. 

* AkpncL  or^puthvioc  is  alfo  mention’d  by  Hippocrates,  and  figni- 

fics  probably  Meal  made  of  very  new  tender  Barley,  before  it 

was 


ALP 

was  laid  to  dry  in  the  Granaries.  It  Teems  it  was  the  Cuftom 
amongft  the  Antients,  efpecially  thofe  who  liv’d  in  moift  Situ¬ 
ations0  to  Tet  a  Poft  ere&  upon  a  Floor,  and  lay  their  Barley 
round  it,  to  dry,  To  that  the  Heap  relembled  a  Cone  (kcovoc'). 
*A\pr a.  irejncuviet  then  was  Meal  made  of  Barley,  before  it  was 
laid  to  dry  in  this  manner  ;  though  Galen  fays,  fome  took  it 
to  fignify  Meal  made  of  Barley  unparch’d. 

Hence  clk<piTov  was  alfo  taken  for  a  kind  of  Hafty-pudding, 
.which  the  Romans  call’d  POLENTA.  It  was  generally 
made  of  Barley-meal  moiften’d  with  Water,  or  any  other 
Liquid,  as  Wine,  Muft,  or  Hydromel.  This  was  a  very 
common  Food,  efpecially  amongft  the  Soldiery,  and  therefore 
we  may  conclude  it  was  efteemed  very  coarfe.  Hippocrates 
frequently  orders  medicinally,  without  Salt  {iv&ki a). 

Hence 

ALPHITEDON,  «A?/T)i<fcr,  was  apply’d  to  a  Fra&ure, 
when  the  Bone  was  broken  into  very  fmall  Fragments,  like 
Alphita. 

ALPHUS,  one  of  the  three  Species  of  Vitiligo, 

the  other  being  Melas  and  Leuce ,  defcribed  by  Celfus  ;  in 
which,  fays  he,  the  Skin  is  of  a  white  Colour,  with  a  kind 
of  Roughnefs  for  the  moft  part,  not  continuous,  but  fprinkled 
with  fomewhat  like  Drops ;  fometimes  it  Tpreads  to  a  confider- 
able  Breadth,  with  fome  void  Intervals.  Celjus ,  Lib .  5. 
Cap.  18. 

Some  Authors  make  but  two  Species  of  Vitiligo ,  compre¬ 
hending  the  Melas  under  the  common  Name  Alphus. 

The  Alphi  bear  the  fame  Analogy  to  the  Leuce,  [Aetfioi]  as 
the  Scabies  to  the  Lepra  :  For  the  Leuce  commonly  defcends 
deep  in  the  Flefh,  and  infe&s  the  Hairs  with  their  own  Colour, 
but  the  Alphus  fticks  in  the  Superficies  ;  though  now-and-then 
they  take  deeper  Root;,  and  alfo  change  the  Colour  of  the 
Hairs*  The  Alphus ,  for  the  moft  part,  is  of  a  milder  Nature 
than  the  Leuce ,  and  gives  way  to  moderate  Remedies ;  but 
when  grown  inveterate,  it  approaches  more  and  more  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Leuce,  and  has  Need  of  the  fame  Medicines. 
Aftuarius ,  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  11. 

The  Species  of  Vitiligo  called  the  Leuce ,  is  generated  from 
a  pituitous  arid  glutinous  Blood,  which  by  Length  of  Time 
affumes  a  whiter  Colour.  The  Alphus  has  a  like  Original, 
but  does  not  penetrate  the  Flefh,  flicking  only  about  the  Skin. 
The  Alphus  is  generated  from  a  pituitous  Humour,  the  black 
from  an  atrabilious.  The  Lepra  is  generated  by  a  Humour 
that  finks  deep  within  the  Flefh,  but  the  Scabies  principally 
affe&s  the  Superficies  of  the  Skin. 

One  of  the  moft  certain  Remedies  for  thefe  fort  of  Diftem- 
pers  is  to  wafh  the  Parts  affe&ed  with  Lime  and  Water,  made 
confiderably  ftrong  or  thick,  which  is  done  by  pouring  Water 
upon  Lime-ftones  wafhed  and  dried.  But  the  Alphus  requires 
only  a  thin  or  weak  Liquor,  the  Scabies  a  thicker,  but  the 
Lepra  a  very  thick  or  ftrong  one.  The  Root  of  Tarragon  in 
Vinegar  cures  the  Alphus,  being  wafhed  therewith,  and  both 
the  Hellebores  do  the  fame.  The  Decocftion  of  bitter  Lupines, 
or  the  Meal  thereof,  with  Honey  or  Vinegar,  externally  ufed, 
have  a  like  Effedt.  Other  Remedies  are,  the  Bark  of  Caper- 
roots  and  Vinegar,  Lily-roots  and  Honey,  Onion  and  Vinegar 
apply’d  in  the  Sun,  the  Dung  of  a  Lizard,  Starlings  fed  only 
on  Rice,  and  the  Shell  of  the  Cuttlefifh  calcined.  Oribafius 
de  Morb.  curat.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  58. 

The  Alphus  is  fo  called  from  d.k'p&ivco,  an  old  Word,  figni- 
fying  to  change,  becaufe  it  changes  the  Colour  of  the  Skin.  It 
has  the  Tame  kind  of  Original  with  the  Leuce  and  Lepra ,  only 
is  not  fo  deeply  rooted,  but  like  Scales  flicking  on  the  Skin, 
the  white  ones  being  derived  from  a  phlegmatic,  the  black  ones 
from  an  atrabilious.  Humour. 

To  cure  the  white  and  black  Alphus  : 

Take  Fig-leaves,  Sulphur  vivum,  Alum,  of  each  an  equal 
Quantity,  and  Vinegar,  and  anoint  the  affected  Parts,  it 
being  an  excellent  Medicine. 

For  the  black  Alphus,  in  particular  : 

Take  of  black  Hellebore,  and  Terra  Cimolla,  equal  Quanti¬ 
ties,  and  dilute  them  in  Water,  or  Vinegar,  to  the 
Thicknefs  of  Lees  of  Oil,  and  therewith  anoint  the  Parts 
in  the  Sun,  being  firft  well  rubb’d  over. 

For  the  black  Alphus,  when  grown  inveterate,  and  harden’d 
to  a  Callus  on  the  Superficies  qf  the  Skin  : 

Take  of  the  Root  of  the  black  Chamaeleon,  nine  Ounces ; 
Sulphur  vivum,  two  Ounces  ;  Aphronitre,  one  Ounce  : 
Macerate  them  in  Vinegar,  and  therewith  anoint  the 
Parts  in  the  Sun. 

Another  moft  effectual  Medicine,  and  fweet-fcented  withal, 
is  as  follows : 

*Vo;..  I. 
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Take  of  white  Hellebore,  eight  Drams ;  Iris,  Aphronitre; 
Coftus,  each  four  Drams  :  Macerate  them  in  Vinegar, 
and  fo  rub  them  on  the  Parts  in  the  Bath,  without  min¬ 
gling  any  Fat  with  them. 

Another  very  celebrated  Remedy  for  both  the  black  and 
white  Alphus  j  viz. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  Sulphur  Vivum,  Spuma  Nitri,  white  Hel¬ 
lebore,  each  two  Ounces  ;  burnt  Baftard-fpunge,  an 
Ounce  and  an  half :  Make  them  into  a  Wafh-ball,  and 
ufe  them  in  tire  Bath,  or  in  the  Sun  with  Vinegar. 

But  here  is  to  be  noted,  with  reference  to  all  that  has  been 
faid,  That  Purging  ought  to  precede  external  Applications, 
hor  the  white  Alphus  you  may  begin  with  Galen’s  Hiera,  or 
Pills  ot  Colocynthis  and  Aloes  ;  and  for  the  black  fort,  you 
may  purge  with  black  Hellebore  and  Epithymum.  Aetius 
Tetr.  4.  Serin.  1.  Cap.  132. 

ALRAMUDI  cineritious.  Rulandus. 

ALRAIICA,  a  Word  ufed  b y  Albucafts,  to  fignify  the 
total  or  partial  Imperforation  of  the  Vagina,  whether  natural 
or  accidental. 

ALSAMACH,  or  ALSEMACH,  the  Arabic  Name  for 
the  great  Foramen  in  the  Os  Petrofum. 

ALSECH,  Alumen  Jamei.  Rulandus.  That  is,  Alumen 
Plumofum. 

ALSELAT,  Burnt  Copper.  Rulandus. 

ALSINASTRUM* 

1.  Alftnajlrwn  Gratioles  folio ,  Inft.  244.  &  Alftnajlrum 
Gallii  folio.  Ibid.  Found  by  Mr.  J.  Sherard,  on  boggy 
Ground,  on  the  Common  juft  by  the  Road  from  Eltham  to 
Chifelhurjl.  Syn.  Stirp.  Brit.  346. 

The  Roots  are  compofcd  of  white  Fibres  coming  out  of  the 
lower  Joints  of  the  Stalk,  and  difpofed  in  Whirls.  The  Stalk 
is  divided  on  the  Infide,  and  lengthwife,  into  ten  Cells, 
formed  by  little  membranaceous  Leaves,  which  are  placed  in 
Form  of  a  Ray.  It  is  chanelled  throughout  its  Length  ;  and 
that  Part  which  appears  above  the  Water  is  pale,  the  other 
wafhed  with  a  little  Purple,  and  diftinguilhed  with  Joints,  at 
the  Diftance  of  two  Lines,  to  which  are  faftened  eight  or  ten 
Leaves,  and  fometimes  twelve,  before  the  Stalk  gets  above  the 
Water.  Thefe  Leaves  are  difpofed  in  Rays,  and  are  but  about 
ohe  third  Part  of  a  Line  broad  at  their  Bafe,  to  eight  or  ten 
Lines  in  Length.  Thofe  which  appear  above  the  Water,  are 
much  broader  and  fhorter  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Glaux 
Maritima ,  C.  B.  The  Flowers  grow  in  theBofoms  of  fome  of  the 
Leaves,  and  confift  of  four  white  round  Petals,  about  one  half 
of  a  Line  in  Diameter,  placed  round  a  Pointal,  and  oppofite  to 
the  Divifions  of  an  Empalement,  which  is  cut  into  four  equal 
Segments.  It  has  four  very  fhort  Chives  fuftaining  white  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Pointal  at  laft  becomes  a  round  flat  Capfule,  ribbed 
like  a  Melon,  having  a  Navel  on  the  Forepart,  and  opening 
into  four  Parts  to  the  very  Bafe,  and  dilclofing  many  oblong 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguji.  Vaill. 

2.  Alftnajlrum  ferpyllifolium,  fore  albo  tetr apetalo.  Vaill.  5. 

3.  Alftnajlrum  ferpyllifolium ,  fore  rofeo  tripetalo.  Vaill.  5. 
Martin’s  Tournefort. 

ALSINE.  A  Plant  thus  diftinguilhed. 

’AA.cn  w,  Diofcorid. 

1.  Alftne,  Offic.  Alftne  minor ,  Park.  Theat.  760.  Alftne 
media,  C.  B.  Pin.  250.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  550.  Tourn.  Inft* 

245.  Elem.  Bot.  208.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  209.  Rupp.  Flor* 

Jen.  87*  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  41.  Buxb.  16.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  18* 
Phyt.  Brit.  6.  Alftne  minor  five  media,  Ger.  489.  Emac. 
61 1.  Alftne  vulgaris  five  morfus  Gallinat ,  J.  B.  3.  363. 

Raii  Hift.  2.  1030.  Synop.  3.  347.  Alftne  five  morjus  Gal- 

lints,  Chab.  449.  Alftne  minor  media.  Men  Pm.  c.  CHICK- 
WEED.  Dale. 

Alsine  is  by  fome  called  Moufear,  becaufe  its  Leaves 
refemble  the  Ears  of  Mice  :  But  it  has  the  Name  of  Alftne  from 
[«Acn>f,  lucus~\,  it  delighting  in  Groves,  and  fhady  Places. 
The  Herb  is  like  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  but  lower,  and  with 
longer  Leaves,  and  not  at  all  rough,  but  being  rubbed,  fends 
forth  a  Smell  like  a  Cowcumber. 

It  is  of  an  aftringent  and  refrigerating  Quality,  on  which 
Accounts  it  is  good  for  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  being 
apply’d  in  a  Cataplafm  with  Polenta.  The  Juice  of  it,  inftill’d 
into  the  Ears,  eafeth  the  Pains  thereof ;  and,  in  fhort,  it  has 
the  fame  Virtues,  and  ferves  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  as  the 
Helxine.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  87. 

It  grows  in  Gardens,  efpecially  on  the  Walls.  It  fprings  in 
the  Midft  of  Winter,  and  withers  away  in  the  Heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  weaker  than  the  Helxine,  but  has  a  peculiar 
Virtue  in  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes.  It  is  good  alfo  in 
Ulcers,  and  Diftempers  of  the  Pudenda,  being  apply’d  with 
Barley-meal.  [ Farina  Hordeacea ,  by  which,  no  doubt,  Pliny 
means  the  fame  as  Diofcorides  by  his  d.k<pt\<t,  commonly  ren¬ 
der’d  Polenta.l  Pliny ,  Lib.  27.  Cap.  4. 

F  f  f  f  Chichuted 


A  L  S 


A  L  S 


Chickweed  is  a  fmall  tender  Plant,  arifing  above  half  a  Foot 
high,  having  its  weak  brittle  Stalks  growing  thick  together, 
which  are  round,  and  have  two  fmall  roundilh  (harp-pointed 
green  Leaves,  growing  at  each  Joint,  oppofite  one  to  the 
other  ;  on  the  Top  of  each  Stalk,  it  bears  many  fmall,  ftar- 
like,  white  Flowers,  of  five  narrow  Leaves  apiece,  with  a 
green  Calyx  cut  into  as  many  Parts  under  them.  The  Seed- 
veflel  is  long  and  round,  containing  many  fmall,  round,  brownifh 
Seeds.  The  Root  is  fmall  and  fibrous,  perifhing  after  Seed¬ 
time.  It  grows  every-where  in  moill  Places,  and  in  Gardens 
too  frequently. 

Chickweed  is  cooling  and  moiftening,  good  for  Inflammations 
of  the  Liver,  St.  Antony’s  Fire,  Rednefs  and  Pimples  in  the 
Face,  being  applied  to  the  Parts  affe&ed  as  a  Cataplafnl,  or 
Cloths  dipp’d  in  the  Juice,  laid  on,  and  now-and-then 
(hifted  ;  made  into  a  Poultice  with  Hog’s-lard,  it  helps  hot 
Swellings  and  Tumours;  the  Juice  dropp’d  into  the  Eyes, 
takes  away  Rednefs  and  Bloodfhot.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm  and  Oil,  and  but  little 
Salt. 

It  is  fweetening  and  thickening,  it  (lops  the  Flux  of  the 
Haemorrhoides,  and  it  mitigates  Pain,  being  taken  in  De¬ 
coction,  and  externally  apply’d.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

It  grows  in  watery  Places,  by  the  Sides  of  Hedges  and  Paths. 
The  Herb  is  in  Ufe  ;  it  refrigerates  and  moiftens,  and  has  the 
Virtues  of  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  only  it '  has  no  Aftringency. 
It  is  luppofed  to  be  very  nutritive,  and  therefore  a  wholfome 
Food  for  Perfons  in  an  Atrophy  or  Phthifis.  Dale. 

The  Chickweed  varies  according  to  the  Place  of  its  Growth, 
as  'Tragus  has  obferved.  The  Figure  of  the  Alfme  media , 
Tabcrn.  reprefents  it  high 'and  fpreading,  as  one  finds  it  in 
lhady  Places.  In  Dodonreus’s  Figure  it  appears  more  low, 
bufhy,  and  like  that  which  grows  frequently  in  Gardens.  I 
fufpedt  it  is  the  Alfine  marina  of  this  lad  Author,  f.  Bauhin 
fuppofes  this  to  be  the  Species  which  he  has  named  Alfme  Plan¬ 
taginis  folio.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  like  Dodonceus’s  Figure  ; 
and  it  feems  to  refemble  neither  f.  Bauhin’?,  Plant,  nor  that  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking :  So  that  it  is  a  Wonder,  that  Lobel 
(hould  make  ufe  of  this  Figure  to  reprefent  the  Chickweed  ; 
but  he  had  but  a  confufed  Notion  of  it,  as  f.  Bauhin  demon- 
ftrates.  Thalius  probably  fpoke  of  this  Plant,  under  the  Name 
of  Alfine  minor  ;  but  as  he  makes  feveral  Species  of  it,  we  mud 
fay  Alfme  minor  foliis  oblongis  mucronatis ,  and  not  fimply 
Alfme  minor ,  as  C.  Bauhin  has  done. 

The  Chickweed  is  of  an  herby  Tade,  a  little  faltilh. 
Cordus  found  fomething  nitrous  in  it  ;  neverthelefs,  as  it  gives 
a  pretty  deep-red  Colour  to  the  blue  Paper,  its  Salt  feems  to 
refemble  the  Sal  Ammoniac,  which  is  natural  in  the  Salt  of 
the  Earth,  but  in  this  Plant  is  diffolved  in  a  great  Quantity  of 
Phlegm.  y.  Bauhin  affirms,  That  the  diddled  Water  of 
Chickweed,  or  the  Infufion  of  it  in  Wine,  redores  thofe  who 
are  emaciated,  after  Ions:  Difeafes.  Schroder  commends  it 
highly  for  the  Phthific.  The  Ufe  of  this  Plant  cures  Children 
of  Convulfions ;  and  they  give  a  Dram  of  its  Powder  for  the 
Epilepfy.  Solenander  fays,  That  its  Powder  being  laid  on  the 
Piles,  dops  their  immoderate  Flux,  and  alfuages  the  Pain. 
The  Juice  of  Chickweed  is  vulnerary  and  deterfive,  like  the 
Sal  Ammoniac ,  which  is  good  to  cleanfe  the  Mouth,  and  take 
away  Inflammations.-  For  fpitting  Blood,  the  Patients  mud 
eat  Omelettes  made  of  this  Flerb,  minced  fmall,  indead  of 
Parfley.  Applied  to  the  Breads,  it  diflolves  the  curdled  Milk, 
and  diffipates  the  too  great  Quantity  of  this  Liquor.  To  all 
thefe  Virtues  we  may  add  that  of  cooling,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  Chickweed  :  For  the  greated  Part  of  Remedies  cool  no 
otherwife,  than  by  quickening  the  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
which,  becaufe  of  fome  Obdrudlions  in  the  Bowels,  dagnates, 
ferments  more  violently,  and  heats  all  the  neighbouring  Parts. 
Aperitives  are  capable  of  cooling  in  that  Senfe,  becaufe  they 
open  the  Paffages  through  which  the  Liquors  ought  to  circu¬ 
late.  The  Antients,  who  in  Remedies  inquired  more  into  the 
Effects  than  the  Caufes,  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  calling 
the  greated  Part  of  thofe  cooling,  which  are  capable  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  Motion  of  the  Humours.  Every  body  knows, 
that  Chickweed  is  frequently  ufed  to  redore  the  Appetite  to 
Canary-birds,  Linnets,  and  other  caged  Birds :  This  Ufe  is 
not  new,  Tragus ,  Anguillara ,  and  feveral  Authors,  have 
mentioned  it. 

2.  Alfme  Plantaginis  folio ,  J.  B.  3.  364.  PLANTAIN¬ 
LEAVED  CHICKWEED.  In  (hady  Places,  and  among 
Bufhes. 

Mr.  Ray  has  deferibed  this  Plant  very  well,  but  he  had  no 
Reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  it  was  that  which  C.  Bauhin  calls 
Alfme  aquatica  media  :  I  hat  of  Bauhin  is  very  well  engraved 
in  7 abernamontanus ,  and  is  not  often  found  but  along  the 
Brooks,  in  the  Pyrenees ,  and  the  Alps. 

The  Petals  of  this  are  intire  ;  it  is  the  Spergula  Plantaginis 
folio.  Dillen.  Cat.  Gill.  58. 

o,  Alfine  minor  multicaulis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  250.  Alfine  mini¬ 
ma ,  J.'B.  3.  364.  THE -LEAST  CHICKWEED  ON 
WALLS, 


y.  Bauhin’ s  Figure  is  tranfpofed  ;  that  of  Tabernamontanus , 
who  calls  it  Alfme  minor ,  is  not  bad.  This  Plant  varies 
according  to  the  Place  where  it  grows ;  and  I  believe  there  is 
little  Difference  between  it  and  that  which  the  fame  Author 
calls  Alfme  petrcea  minima.  If  Tragus  intended  to  comprehend 
it  under  his  four  Species  of  Chickweed,  he  is  midaken  ;  for 
its  Flowers  are  whitifh,  and  not  blueifh. 

This  alfo  has  intire  Petals  :  It  is  the  Spergula  multicaulis , 
Dillen  Cat.  Giff.  58. 

4.  Alfme  verna  glabra ,  fioribus  umbellatis  albis ,  Inft.  242. 
Caryophyllus  arvenfs  umbellatus ,  folio  glabro ,  C.  P.  Pin.  210. 
Caryophyllus  arvenfs  umb  differ  us,  J.  B.  3.  361.  Holofium 
Caryophyllceum  arvenfe ,  Tabern.  Icon.  233. 

This  lad  Author’s  Figure  is  a  great  deal  better  than  that  of 
the  Alfine  verna ,  Lugd.  Dalechampius ,  however,  is  the  fird 
who  has  aferibed  this  Plant  to  its  true  Genus.  Fabius  Columna 
has  confounded  it  with  that  which  he  calls  Eufragia  Linifolia. 
Part  2.  68. 

M.  Vaillant  has  obferved,  That  the  Flower  of  this  Alfme , 
or  Spergula ,  has  but  three  Chives  ;  and  that  the  Pointal  ends 
in  three  Threads,  which  are  expanded  horizontally.  Martyn’s 
Tournefort. 

5.  Gramen  Leucanthemon ,  Offic.  Ger.  43.  Emac.  47. 
Park.  Thea-t.  1325.  Gramen  Fuchfti  five  Leucanthemum, 
J.  B.  3.  361.  Chab.  448.  Caryophyllus  arvenfs  glaber,  fore 
major e,  C.  B.  Pin.  210.  Caryophyllus  holofeus  arvenfs  glaber 
fore  major e ,  Raii  Hid.  2.  1027.  Synop.  3.  346.  Holofeum 
vernum  feu  Gramen  Leucanthemum ,  Mer.  Pin.  63.  Holofeum 
vernum ,  fore  majore ,  Euphrafa  Gramen  Tragi ,  Merc.  Bot.  1. 
43.  Phyt.  Brit.  60.  Lychnis  arvenfs  glabra,  fore  majore.  Hid. 
Oxon.  2.  546.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  214.  Alfine  prat enfis,  gramineo 
folio  ampliore ,  Elem.  Bot.  209.  Tourn.  Ind.  243.  Dill.  Cat. 
Giff.  50.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  87.  Buxb.  18.  Alfine  holofea 
glabra,  folio  gramineo ,  fore  majore ,  Volck.  Flor.  Nor.  21. 
STITCHWORT. 


It  grows  in  Woods,  bufhy  Places,  and  Hedges  every-where, 
and  flowers  in  the  Spring.  The  Herb  is  ufed,  which  is  of  a 
refrigerating  and  drying  Quality,  and  is  good  for  Inflammations 
of  the  Eyes.  Dale. 

Dodonaus  affirms.  That  the  Fruit  of  this  Species  is  oblong ; 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  fpherical. 

The  Juice  of  this  Plant,  its  diddled  W ater,  its  Leaves  and 
Flowers  bruifed,  are  good  to  appeafe  the  Inflammation  of  the 
Eyes  ;  for  which  Reafon  Tragus  calls  it  Euphrafa  gramen , 
329. 

6.  Alfine  pratenfs ,  gramineo  folio  angufiore ,  Ind.  243. 
Caryophyllus  arvenfs  glaber ,  fore  minor e,  C.  B.  Pin.  210. 
Gramini  Fuchfi  Leucanthemo  a  finis,  &  f mills  planta ,  J.  B.  3. 
361.  THE  LESSER  STITCHWORT.  Among  Bulhes, 
efpecially  in  a  fandy  Soil. 

y .  Bauhin’s  Figure  is  good  for  nothing  at  all ;  that  of  Taber- 
mzmontanus  is  good,  under  the  Name  of  Gramen  foridum  mi¬ 
nus,  Icon.  232. 

Mr.  Ray  obferves  very  well,  That  the  Summits  of  this  Spe¬ 
cies  are  red. 

7.  Alfine  altiffuna  nemorum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  250.  Alfine  major , 
repens,  perennis,  J.  B.  3.  362.  Alfine  major ,  Dod.  Pempt.  29. 
GREAT  MARSH  CHICKWEED.  In  marffiy  Places, 
and  by  the  Sides  of  Brooks. 

Mr.  Ray  had  Reafon  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  fame  Plant 
with  the  Alfine  aquatica  major,  C.  B.  Pin.  for  the  Alfine  palu- 
firis,  Tabern.  does  not  feem  to  be  different  from  the  Alfme 
major  of  the  fame  Author. 

8.  Alfine  maxima  folanifolia,  Mentz.  pug.  Tab.  2. 

This  Plant  is  larger  than  the  preceding  j  its  Leaves  are 
waved  and  notched  upon  the  Edges.  Mr.  Ray  believes  it  to 
be  but  a  Variety. 

M.  Vaillant  corrects  our  Author  with  regard  to  the  Notches 
of  the  Leaves,  and  denies  that  any  Alfine  has  notched  Leaves. 

9.  Alfine  tenuifolia,  J.  B.  3.  364.  FINE-LEAVED 
CHICKWEED.  On  the  Borders  of  Triplow  Heath  in  Cam- 

bridgejhire. 

This  Plant  intirely  refembles  that  which  f.  Bauhin  deferibes 
to  grow  about  Montpelier  ;  and  I  believe  that  C.  Bauhin  has 
deferibed  it  under  the  Name  of  Alfine  no  do  fa  Germanica.  Prodr. 
1 1 6.  • 


Tins  has  intire  Petals  :  I  have  called  it  Spergula  tenuifolia, 
elatior.  It  flowers  in  May  and  fune. 

10.  Alfine  verna  glabra,  Bot.  Monfp.  defc.  14.  Alfine 
tetrapetalos ,  Caryophylloides,  quibufdam  Holofeum  minimum , 
•Raii  Hid.  1025.  Affinella  foliis  Caryophylleis,  Cat.  Giff*  47* 
THE  LEAST  STITCHWORT.  It  is  common  in  barren, 
gravelly  Places. 

The  Flower  confifts  of  four  white,  blunt-pointed  Petals, 
two  Lines  long,  and  half  a  Line  broad.  The  Centre  of  the 
I  lower  is  occupied  by  an  oval  Pointal,  encompaffed  by  four 
Chives,  with  white  Summits,  and  divided  at  Top  in  form  of  a 
Crofs.  The  Empale/nent  is  tetraphyllous.  The  Fruit  is  cylin¬ 
drical  and  tranfparent,  having  eight  Indentations  at  the  Top* 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May .  Vaill. 

11.  Alfine 


ALT 


ALT 


11.  Alfine  minima  flore  fugaci,  Inft.  243.  Saxifraga  An- 
ol\ca  At line folia  annua ,  D.  Plot.  Rail  Hilt.  1026.  Synopf. 
Ej.  3.  '345.  ANNUAL  PEARL  WORT. 

*  The  Flower  of  this  is  like  that  of  the  former  ;  but  the  Pe¬ 
tals  of  this  are  very  foon  loft,  whereas  thofe  of  the  former  com¬ 
monly  flick  about  the  Fruit  till  it  is  ripe.  The  Seed-veffel  of 
this  opens  at  Top  into  four  or  five  Segments.  It  is  Laid  to  be 
found  about  Hedmgton  and  Cowley  in  (Jxfordfhire . 

12.  Alfine  [per  gules  fade  minima ,  femintbus  midis ,  Inft.  244. 
Saxifraga  palufiris  Anglica,  Gel.  Em.  567.  Arenaria ,  J.  B.  3. 
p.  2.  723.  Vaill.  7.  Spergula  minor,  folds  Knawel,  fore  majuf- 
culo  elbo,  Dillon.  Cat.  Giff.  156.  ENGLISH  MARSH 
SAXIFRAGE.  In  boggy  Places  it  flowers  in  July. 

13.  'Alfine  faxatilis  &  multifiora ,  capillaceo  folio ,  Inft.  243. 
Alfme  polygonoides  herbacea  minor,  Laricis  folds  capillaceis,  ex 
uno  pcdiculo  plurimis,  Pluk.  Phytogr.  Tab.  75. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  (according  to  Mr.  Vaillant )  opens 
into  three  Parts,  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  Petals  are  entire. 

14.  Alfine  fegetalis,  gramineis  foliis,  unurn  latus  fpeCtantibus. 
Vaill.  8. 

The  Petals  are  entire ;  the  Seeds  are  very  fmall  and  brown. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Ibid. 

15.  Alfine  fpergula  fade,  minima,  feminib us  marginatis ,  Inft. 
244.  Alfine  jper gules  fade ,  minima,  Bot.  Monfp.  14.  Spergula 
annua,  femine  foliaceo  nigro,  circulo  albo  membranaceo  cinCto. 
Mor.  H.  Ox.  2.  351. 

Dr.  Sketard  found  it  in  Ireland ,  in  fandy  Places. 

16.  Alfine  fpergula  diChi  major,  C.  B.  Pin.  251.  Spergula, 
J.  B.  3.  722.  Dod.  Pernpt.  537.  SPURREY.  It  is  often 
found  amongft  Corn. 

17.  Alfine  fpergula  fade  minor,  five  fpergula  minor,  fiofculo 
fubcoemdeo,  C.  B.  Pin.  251.  Spergula  purpurea,  J.  B.  3.  722. 
PURPLE  SPURREY.  Common  in  fandy  Places. 

18.  Alfine  folio  grarnineo  angufiiore ,  palufiris,  Dillen.  Cap. 
Gill’.  173.  Caryophyllus  holoficus  arvenfis  medius ,  Raii  Synopf. 
Ed-  3*.  347- 

This  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its  glaucous  Colour.  I  have 
found  it  in  great  Plenty  on  the  boggy  Grounds  about  Gamlin- 
gay  in  Canibridgejkire. 

19.  Alfine  J'cgetalis,  grarnineo  folio  glabro,  multifiora.  D. 

Sherard.  Raii  Supp.  500. 

20.  Alfine  Hyperici  folio,  D.  Vaillant,  Inft.  242.  Alfine 
long  folia  uliginofis  proveniens  locis,  J.B.  3.  Lib.  19.  365.  Al¬ 
fine  aquatica  media ,  C.  B.  Pin.  251.  Alfine  fontana,  Tabern. 
Ic.  712.  LONG-LEAVED  WATER  CHICKWEED. 
In  Boggs  and  watery  Places. 

It  flowers  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Its  Flower  is  but  too 
Lines  in  Diameter.  It  has  five  white  entire  Petals,  ending  in  a 
Point.  They  are  placed  immediately  upon  the  Segments  of  the 
Empalement,  which  they  cover  ;  the  Chives  are  ten  in  Num¬ 
ber  ;  the  Pointal  is  furmounted  by  three  Threads,  difpofed  in  a 
Triangle.  The  Alfine  fontana,  Tabern.  Ic.  712.  refembles  our 
Plant  pretty  well.  Morifon  (H.  Ox.  2.  551.)  fays,  the  Petals 
are  bifid,  but  he  is  miftaken.  Mr.  Ray  (Svnopf.  348.)  is  like- 
wife  miftaken  ;  for  he  affirms,  that  they  are  divided  in  two,  to 
the  very  Bafe.  J.  Rauhin  fays,  the  Flower  has  ten  white  Pe¬ 
tals.  Vaill. 

21.  Alfine  Alpina  fubhirfuta ,  Linar  ice  folio,  Inft.  339.  Lych- 
noides  Juniperi  folio,  perennis.  Vaill.  12 1. 

22.  Alfine  palufiris  minima,  fiofeulis  albis,  fruCtu  Coriandri 
exiguo,  Ment.  Pug.  Tab.  7. 

ALSINEFORMIS.  A  Plant  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

Alfineformis  paludofa  tricarpos- ,  fiofeulis  albis  inapertis  , 
Pluk.  Phy tog.  Tab.  7.  Fig.  5.  Alfine  palufiris,  Portuiaccs 
aquatices fimilis ,  Raii  Hift.  1035.  Portulaca  exigua  five  arven¬ 
fis  Camerario .  J.  B.  3.  678.  SMALL  WATER'  CHICK- 
WEED,  OR  PURSLANE,  BY  SOME  called  BLINKS. 

It  flowers  in  the  Spring,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  moift  and 
bogery  Places.  Dr.  Dillenius  fays,  the  Flower  is  monopetalous. 
M.  Vaillant  affirms  it  to  be  pentapetalous.  Martyn’s  Tourne- 
fort. 

ALSIRACOSTUA4,  the  Name  of  a  Compound  Medi¬ 
cine  in  Mefine,  which  he  recommends  much  in  Fevers  at¬ 
tended  with  great  Heat. 

ALTA  FOR,  Camphire.  John  fin. 

ALTAMBUS.  Rulandus  explains  this  Lapis  ruleus ,  that 
is,  Human  Blood. 

ALT ANUS,  the  South-Weft  Wind.  Rulandus. 
ALTARIS,  Altarit,  or  Alozet,  Quickfilver.  Ru¬ 
landus. 


ALTER  ANTI  A,  Alteratives.  Thus  Medicines  are  called 
which  induce  a  Change  in  the  Blood  and  Juices  for  the  better 
without  any  manifeft  Operation  or  Evacuation.  Alteratives 
therefore,  muft  generally  be  either  fuch  Remedies  as  deftroy 
fome  prevailing  Acrimony  in  th Primes  Vies,  or  in  the  Juices; 
ar  c^5  fuch  as  refolve  Concretions  in  the  Blood- veflels,  and 
(iifpofe  them,  when  thus  refolved,  to  pafs  out  of  the  Body  by 
Perspiration,  or  fome  of  the  leaf!  remarkable  Evacuations. 

Hoffman  has  given  us  a  Diflcrtation  on  Alteratives,  which  I 
Ihall  infert,  as  it  feems  worthy  of  Perufal. 


Since  almoft  the  whole  Duty  of  a  Phyfician  confifts  in  fea- 
fonably  adminiflering  fuch  Things  as  are  proper  to  preferve  or 
reftore  Health,  and  are  effectual  to  relieve  the  Sufferings  of 
his  Patient ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  artfully  avoiding-, 
whatever  may  be  unwholfome  or  prejudicial ;  it  is  plain,  that 
nothing  is  fo  neceflary  to  accomplifh  thefe  Purpofes,  to  a  de- 
firable  Degree  of  Perfection,  as  a  diffinCt  and  accurate  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Inftruments  by  which  Health  is  preferved  or  re- 
ffored  :  Now  this  Knowledge  fuppofes  not  only  an  Acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  Efficacy  and  Virtues,  but  alfo  with  their  Ele¬ 
ments,  and  Manner  of  Operation ;  by  which  means  a  Phyfi¬ 
cian  may  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  folid  Reatfon,  what  are  the 
Things,  in  all  the  Materia  Medica ,  which  are  ferviceable  or 
prejudicial,  in  this  or  that  Dirtemper,  to  this  or  that  particular 
Perfon,  at  fuch  or  fuch  a  Seafon,  with  a  due  Regard  to  all  other 
Circumftances.  That  he  may  rightly  conduCt  himfelf  in  thefe 
Affairs,  and  be  ready  furnifhed  with  proper  Means  to  anfwer 
all  Emergencies ;  nothing  feems  fitter,  and  more  conducive  to 
the  Purpofe,  than  an  artful  and  compendious  Diftribution  of  all 
the  Materia  AAedica,  under  certain  Pleads,  according  to  their 
Principles,  their  Way  of  Operation,  and  the  Effects  which, 
under  fuch  and  fuch  Conditions,  they  are  qualified  to  pro¬ 
duce.  , 

T  here  are,  indeed,  many  Catalogues  and  Synopfes  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  fome  of  them  compofed  by  learned  Aden  ;  but,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  moft  of  them  are  huddled  toge¬ 
ther  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  he  rather  an  Obftacle  than  Fur¬ 
therance  to  folid  and  rational  Pharmacy,  and  can  fcarce  be  per- 
ufed,  by  Men  of  Skill  and  Experience  in  the  Art,  without  In¬ 
dignation.  There  you  fhall  meet  with  many  needlefs,  and  al¬ 
moft:  innumerable  Claffes  of  Remedies ;  as  I  myfelf,  not  long 
fince,  in  a  Medley  of  this  kind,  reckoned  no  lefs  than  fifty, 
which  the  Author  diverfified,  with  refpeit  to  the  Parts  affedled, 
the  Difeafes  for  which  they  were  proper,  and  their  internal  as 
well  as  external  Effects.  And  thefe  very  Heads,  or  Claffes,  are 
fo  diffufe,  and  crowded  with  fuch  a  Variety  of  Medicines,  of  a 
different  and  manifeftly  contrary  Nature,  that  whoever  fhall 
confide  in  them  fo  far  as  to  depend  upon  them,  without 
making  a  new  and  accurate  Diftin&ion,  in  the  Preparation  of 
his  Remedies,  muff,  ofNeceffity,  fall  into  great  Confufion  and 
Miftakes. 

Wherefore  it  is  my  Opinion,  that  Aledicines  maybe  difpofed 
under  their  general  Heads  in  a  far  more  proper  and  compen¬ 
dious  Way  ;  if  we  confider,  that  whatever  is  fubfervient  to  the 
Ends  of  Medicine,  is  directed  in  its  manner  of  adting  towards 
the  Removal  of  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes.  But  in  every  Difeafe 
there  is  a  Depravation,  either  in  the  Motion,  or  in  the  Matter 
which  is  moved,  or  even  difpofes  to  move :  And  fince  Motion 
is  exceffive  or  defective,  either  in  the  whole  Body,  or  fome  Part 
of  it ;  and  Matter  is  in  the  Fault,  either  upon  account  of  its 
Quantity  or  Quality  ;  all  Remedies  muff,  in  general,  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Regulation  of  depraved  Adatter  or  Motion.  To 
Flatter  vitiated  in  Quality,  we  appropriate  Alteratives  ;  to  Mat¬ 
ter  offending  in  Quantity,  Evacuants  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Motion  is  defective  or  impaired,  or  if  the  Parts  have  loft: 
their  proper  Tone,  reftorative  and  corroborative  Aledicines  are 
to  be  ufed  ;  and  if  the  Motion  is  too  intenfe  and  accelerated,  or 
the  Parts  racked  with  Spafms,  then,  and  in  that  Cafe,  fedative 
and  compofing  Medicines  are,  of  all  others,  moft  eflicacioufly 
admin  iftered. 

Thefe  are  the  four  general  Claffes  of  Aledicines,  to  which  all 
the  Stores,  with  which  bountiful  and  indulgent  Nature  has  en¬ 
riched  the  Art  of  Phyfic,  may  be  reduced  ;  for,  by  this  means, 
ant*  by  the  Afliftance  of  thefe  Helps,  all  the  feveral  Intentions 
of  the  medicinal  Art  may  be  exadtly  and  effectually  anfwered  ; 
fo  that  Hippocrates  has  given  a  Definition  of  Phyfic,  which  is, 
at  once,  beautiful  and  truly  mechanical,  when  he  fays,  That 
it  is  no  more  than  an  Addition  and  Subtraction  feafonably  made  ; 
a  Subtraction  of  thofe  Things  which  exceed,  and  an  Addition  of 
thofe  Things  which  are  defective  :  He  who  be  ft  can  do  thefe  tiuo 
Things,  is  defervcdly  cfieemecl  the  befi  Phyfician  \  and  the  lefs  a 
Man  is  qualified  for  carrying  on  thefe  two  Defigns ,  the  more  ig¬ 
norant  he  is  of  the  true  and  genuine  Principles  of  Phyfic.  De 
Flatibus,  Lib.  3. 

Then  as  to  what  relates  to  the  Influence  and  Operation  of 
Medicines,  they  a£t  direCtly  and  immediately  either  upon  the 
fluid  or  the  folid  Parts  of  the  Body ;  fo  that  alterative  and  eva¬ 
cuating  Medicines  are  appropriated  to  the  Fluids,  and  thofe  of  a 
corroborative  and  compofing  Quality  to  the  Solids.  But  as  li¬ 
quid  as  well  as  folid  Bodies,  are  of  different  Qualities,  fo  they 
produce  their  refpedive  Effe&s  in  different  Ways  ;  for  fome 
Medicines,  by  their  immediate  A&ion,  affe&  that  moft:  fubtile 
and  eafily  moveable  Fluid  which  is  lodged  in  the  Brain  and 
Nerves,  and  is  the  chief  Inftrument  of  Motion  and  Senfation, 
either  by  augmenting  its  Quantity,  or  accelerating  its  Motion  ; 
fuch  as  analeptic,  cordial,  and  fweet-feented  Medicines  ;  or  by 
quelling  and  becalming  its  more  violent  Motions  ;  fuch  as  anti- 
hyfteric  and  anodyne  Medicines,  Opiates,  and  Fcetids  ;  which, 
even  when  exhibited  in  very  inconfiderable  Dofes,  produce  very 
Hidden,  and  almoft  inftantaneous  Effects.  Other  Medicines 
,  operate 
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operate  immediately  upon  the  Blood  and  Juices  themfelves > 
fiich  as  thofe  of  the  diluting,  incraffating,  and  attenuating  Kind  j 
and  alfo,  fuch  as  are  endowed  with  an  abforbent  Quality,  or 
are 'calculated  for  fubduing  any  eorrofive  or  fulphuieous  Acri¬ 
Thofe  Medicines  which  induce  a  Change  upon  the  Solids, 
produce  their  immediate  Effects  upon  the  more  neivous  Parts; 
fuch  as  the  Stoipacfi  and  Inteftines,  which  are  endowed  with  a 
moft  exquifite  Senfation.  To  this  Clafs  belong  all  the  medi- 
cinal  Preparations  of  Minerals,  which  produce  their  Eftedts 
when  given  in  fmall  Dofes,  refolve  themlelves  into  Particles  of 
an  incredibly  fmall  Size,  without  lofing  theii  Texture  and  Vir¬ 
tues;  enter  the  minuteft  Recedes  of  the  nervous  Parts,  and  are 
with  fume  Difficulty  waftied  away  :  Such  as,  among  Emetics, 
Emetic  Tartar ;  among  falivating  Medicines,  White  Precipi¬ 
tate  ;  among  Sulphurs,  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  prepared  in 
my  Method,  to  which  volatile  Salts  may  be  added  :  Other  Sub¬ 
ftances  ftrongly  ftimulate  the  nervous  Parts,  by  that  fubtilecau- 
ftic  Salt  with  which  they  abound  ;  fuch  as,  among  Poifons,^  Ar- 
fenic;  among  Purgatives,  White  and  Black  Hellebore,  Gam¬ 
boge,  Rofin  of  Jallap,  and  fome  more  of  the  fame  Kind,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  Infedls,  efpecially  Cantharides.  ’Tis  neverthe- 
lefs  to  be  obferved,  that  of  Medicines  of  this  Kind,  fome  affedfc 
particular  nervous  Parts  more  than  others  ;  for  Inftance,  Mer¬ 
curial  Preparations  affetft  the  Glands,  the  Lymphatic  Du&s, 
and  the  Jaws  themfelves ;  Emetick  Preparations  of  Antimony 
affe£t  the  Biliary  Ducfts ;  Preparations  of  Colocynth,  the  ner¬ 
vous  Coats  of  the  Inteftines ;  Hellebore,  the  CEfophagus,  La¬ 
rynx,  and  Afpera  Artena  ;  Cantharides,  and  other  Inledis,  the 
nervous,  urinary,  and  feminal  Du£ts ;  and,  in  fine,  oily  vola¬ 
tile  Salts  and  Sudorifics,  prepared  of  the  volatile  Salts  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  affedt  the  Coats  of  the  Arterial  Veffels.  Some  others  of 
thofe  Medicines,  that  are  appropriated  to  the  Solids,  infinuate 
their  Virtues  more  effectually  into  the  mufcular  and  fibrous,  than 
into  the  nervous  and  membranous  Parts  ;  among  the  Number  of 
which  are  all  thofe  Corroboratives,  which  either  abound  with  a 
fulphureous,  or  with  a  mild  aftringent,  fixed,  and  earthy  Prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  whole  Body  of  Medicines  in  general,  is,  with  Reafon, 
diftinguifhed  in  this  Manner ;  and  in  this  Manner  are  we  to 
form  our  Ideas  of  their  refpeftive  Methods  of  aCting,  and  Man¬ 
ner  of  operating.  I  now  come  to  treat  of  each  Clafs  in  parti¬ 
cular  :  But  as  the  Art  of  Phyfic,  in  order  to  become  rational, 
muft  be  built  upon  moft  evident  Caufes,  all  obfeure  ones  being 
rejected,  as  Cel/us  fays,  not  only  by  the  Phyfician,  but  alfo 
from  the  Art  of  Phyfic  itfelf ;  fo  that  particular  Branch  of  Phy¬ 
fic  which  difplays  the  Virtues  of  Medicines,  and  accounts  for 
their  Methods  of  Operation^  is,  in  my  Opinion,  to  be  drawn 
not  from  obfeure  and  too  remote  Caufes,  nor  from  the  atomical 
and  geometrical  Principles  of  the  Magnitude  and  Figure  of  the 
Parts,  which  are  in  reality  incomprehenfible ;  but  from  Caufes 
that  are  evident,  immediate,  comprehenfible,  fubje&ed  to  our 
Senfes,  and  made  known  by  Experience.  This  Method  I  fhall 
at  prefent  follow,  and  in  my  Explication  of  the  Virtues  and 
Powers  of  Medicines,  proceed  in  a  Method  that  is  plain, 
fimple,  and  eafy  to  be  conceived  ;  but,  forbearing  to  enumerate 
all  the  feveral  Species  belonging  to  each  Clafs,  I  fhall  only  touch 
upon  the  feleCI  ones,  fuch  as  by  their  Worth  have  highly  recom¬ 
mended  themfelves  to  Mankind,  and,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  ex¬ 
plain  their  Ufes,  and  Methods  of  operating.  I  fhall  begin  with 
Alteratives,  which  make  up  the  firft  Clafs  of  Medicines,  and 
are  principally  employed  in  correcting  Matter  that  is  faulty  in 
point  of  Quality  :  But  becaufe  the  Matter  to  be  corrected  in 
Difeafes  may  be  faulty  in  different  refpeCts,  fo  ’tis  plain,  that 
there  muft  be  various  Species  of  Alteratives,  adapted  to  the  va¬ 
rious  DefeCts  of  the  offending  Matter.  For  Inftance  :  If  the 
Juices  of  a  human  Body,  which,  in  their  natural  State,  are  be¬ 
nign,  mild,  and  balfamic,  fhould  either  acquire  a  falino-acid, 
and  eorrofive  Quality,  or  affume  a  hot,  fubtile,  fulphureous  In- 
temperies,  or  become  thick,  vifeid,  and  tenacious,  or  over¬ 
acid  and  eorrofive ;  I  fay,  in  fuch  an  Inftance,  Alteratives  of 
four  different  Kinds  ought  to  be  adminiftered  :  That  is,  Abfor- 
bents  for  imbibing  and  blunting  the  Acid ;  temperating  Medicines 
for  checking  and  mitigating  the  Rage  of  the  bilious  Intempe- 
ries ;  penetrating  Medicines  for  diflolving  and  attenuating  the 
thick  and  vifeid  Juices ;  and,  in  fine,  Demulcents  for  fheathing 
and  mitigating  the  burning  and  eorrofive  Acrimony. 

In  the  firft  Kind  of  Alteratives  are  included  Abforbents  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  of  Sea  Subftances,  as  the  Mother  of 
Pearl,  Cockle-fhells,  Oyfter-fhells  of  all  the  feveral  Species, 
Coral,  red  and  white,  and  the  Bones  of  the  Cuttle-fifh  :  Of 
Animals,  the  Bones  and  Horns,  whether  fubjeCIed  to  boiling, 
and  foftened  by  Evaporation,  (which  in  Pharmacy  is  ftyled  Phi- 
lofophically  prepared)  or  burnt  in  an  open  Fire,  their  Teeth 
and  Claws,  the  Shells  of  Eggs,  the  Claws  and  Eyes  of  Crabs, 
the  Jaws  of  Fifties,  the  animal  and  foffile  Unicorn  :  Of  fubter- 
raneous  Subftances,  the  Lapis  SpecuJaris ,  (or  Selenite)  Chalk, 
prepared  Cryftal,  Ofteocolla,  (  or  the  Bonebinder)  all  Stones 
calcined  and  burned,  and  various  Kinds  of  Boles,  Clays,  and 
fealed  Earths :  Of  Metals,  the  Filings  of  Steel ;  Qf  Chymical 


Preparations,  all  Salts  prepared  by  Incineration,  Cineres  clavel- 
lati ,  (or  Pot-alh)  Salt  of  7'artar,  fixed  Nitre,  urinous  Spirit  of 
Sal  Ammoniac,  volatile  Sal  Ammoniac,  the  Magnefia  alba, 
Tindture  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  of  Antimony. 

’Tis  the  Nature  and  Property  of  all  thefe  Abforbents,  that 
they  fpeedily  incorporate  with  any  Acid  that  falls  in  their 
Way,  imbibe  it,  blunt  and  deftroy  its  eorrofive  Quality,  and  are, 
along5  with  it,  changed  into  a  third  neutral  and  inoffenfive 
Body.  This  Effect  is  plain,  from  the  Example  of  our  extreme¬ 
ly  eorrofive  Spiritus  Nitri  fumans;  from  Oil  of  Vitriol,  SublF 
mate  Mercury,  Aqutvregia,  Aqua-fortis,  and  other  highly  cau- 
ftic  Liquors  ;  which,  by  the  Addition  of  Filings  of  Iron,  the 
Mixture  of  an  alcaline  Salt,  or  an  earthy  abforbent  Subftance, 
lofe  the  Whole  of  their  acid  and  corroding  Qualities.  But  al¬ 
though  all  faline  and  earthy  Alcalies  agree  in  this,  that  they 
fubdue  any  Acid,  and  change  it  into  a  third  Subftance,.  yet  there 
is  this  Difference  between  them,  that  alcaline  or  lixivious  Salts 
are  quickly  and  totally  dillolved  in  the  Body,  not  only  by  any 
Acid,  but  likewife  by  anv  aqueous  fluid  ;  whereas  earthy  Sub¬ 
ftances  are  not,  without  Difficulty,  entirely  diffolved,  as  is  plain 
in  Corals,  Filings  of  Steel,  and  Quick  Lime,  which  are  never 
thoroughly  diffolved  by  an  Acid,  efpecially  of  the  vegetable 
Kind,  but  always  remain  a  kind  of  fixed  earthy  Subftances: 
And,  which  is  frill  more,  alcaline  Salts,  befides  their  abforbent 
Quality,  do,  after  they  have,  in  a  manner,  embraced  the  Acid, 
acquire  a  new  and  additional  medicinal  Virtue,  which  is,  that 
of  attenuating  and  colliquating  the  vifeid,  flimy,  and  tenacious 
Juices  :  They  are  likewife  gently  ftimulating,  and  either  open 
the  Belly,  or  promote  a  Difcharge  by  Urine,  or  even  byPerfpi- 
ration  ;  and  are,  befides,  attended  with  this  Advantage,  that 
they  quickly  pafs  through  the  excretory  Dudfs.  But  many 
other  alcaline  Subftances,  inftead  of  being  calculated  to  quicken 
and  forward  the  Secretions,  rather  prove  aftringent  by  their  Ef¬ 
fects,  which  is  ufually  the  Cafe  with  Filings  of  Steel,  Corals, 
Boles,  and  fealed  Earths. 

1.  Since  then,  as  earthy  Alcalies  are  not  diffolved  but  by  an 
Acid,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  exhibiting  them  in  Diforders 
where  the  firft  Organs  of  Digeftion,  the  Scene  where  Abfor¬ 
bents  produce  their  principal  Effedfs,  are  loaded  with  any  Col- 
ledtion  of  crude  and  vifeid  Juices,  left  they  fhould  adhere  to 
them  undiffolved,  and  fo  opprefs  the  Stomach,  deftroy  the  Ap¬ 
petite  and  Digeftion,  and  render  the  Belly  more  coftive,  as  has 
fometimes  happened  in  Fevers  of  the  burning,  bilious,  and  hec¬ 
tic  Kind,  which  were  attended  with  a  Decay  of  the  Periftaltic 
Motion,  and  of  the  conftridtory  or  retentive  Force  of  the 
Stomach. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  becaufe  thefe  Abforbents  fo  readily  de¬ 
ftroy  and  confume  the  Acids,  and  becaufe  Acidity  is  what  prin¬ 
cipally  infringes  and  interferes  with  the  Efficacy  of  Cathartics  and 
Emetics,  they  are  very  ufefully,  where  there  is  any  juft  Sufpi- 
cion  of  the  Redundance  of  an  Acid,  preferibed  before  Vomit¬ 
ing  and  Purging,  by  way  of  Digeftive. 

3.  Tho’  all  earthy  Subftances  abforb  and  blunt  an  Acid,  yet 
upon  account  of  their  different  Natures  and  Textures,  it  fome¬ 
times  happens  that  they  produce  very  different  Effedfs,  and  fuch 
as  are  often  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  the  Prefcriber ;  ’tis 
therefore  neceffary  we  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  our  Choice  of 
fuch  as  we  defign  to  ufe  :  When,  for  Inftance,  a  Phyfician  de¬ 
fires,  befides  an  abforbent  Quality,  a  corroborative  and  aftringent 
Virtue,  marine  Subftances  are  chiefly  proper  for  anfwering  his 
Intention,  fuch  as  Coral,  Oyfter-fhells,  the  Shells  of  Eggs, 
and  the  various  Species  of  Earths,  or  Marls ,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  generally  called  fealed .  If  he  defires  a  gentler  Aftringent, 
Mother  of  Pearl,  and  Shells,  beft  anfwer  his  Intention  ;  and  if 
a  Flux  of  the  Seminal  Matter  is  to  be  reftrained,  the  Bones  of 
the  Cuttle-fifh  are  peculiarly  proper  for  that  Purpofe.  When, 
by  Abforbents,  a  laxative  Effedt  is,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  :  The  Magnefia  alba,  duly  prepared  of  a  Lixivium  of 
Nitre,  and  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fine  Flower  of  Quick¬ 
lime,  is  to  be  adminiftered,  which,  being  entirely  diffolved  by 
an  Acid,  is  changed  into  a  bitter  Salt  of  a  middle  Nature,  which 
occafions  a  fpeedy  Difcharge  of  the  Fceces  ;  for  this  Reafon  ’tis 
of  Angular  Efficacy  in  hypochondriacal  Cafes ;  and  when  the  firft 
Organs  of  Digeftion  abound  with  acid  Juices,  or  when  the  Bel¬ 
ly  is  coftive,  when  the  Effedts  of  diuretic  Medicines  are  to  be 
produced  by  Abforbents,  the  Claws  and  Eyes  of  Crabs,  Shells, 
or  Coral,  calcined,  and  Ojhocolla ,  {or  Bonebinder)  are  in  that 
Cafe  moft  efficacious.  For  procuring  a  free  and  plentiful  Per- 
fpiration  in  any  Difeafe,  the  Bones  of  Animals  burned,  andphi- 
lofophically  prepared,  are,  of  all  other  Medicines,  the  beft  cal¬ 
culated  and  moft  effectual  :  And,  in  fine,  for  refolving  the  ftag- 
nating  and  condenfed  Humours,  and  the  Blood  itfelf,  when  coa¬ 
gulated,  nothing  is  more  proper  than  our  common  domeftic 
Medicine,  which  confifts  of  the  Eyes  of  Crabs  diffolved  in 
Vinegar,  and  drunk. 

4.  Tho’  abforbent  Medicines  are  very  fimple,  and,  generally 
fpeaking,  very  eafily  prepared,  yet  their  Virtues  and  Efficacies 
are  almoft  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  others  ;  nor  can  they  be  fuffi" 
ciently  commended  ;  for  none  of  all  the  Bribe  of  Alteratives  are 
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lities  of  noxious  Juices ;  nor  are  any  of  them  fofafeand  inno¬ 
cent  as  Abforbcnts,  where  not  ufed  to  Excefs.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  Body  is  very  fubjett  to  be  affe&ed  by  an  Acid,  especial¬ 
ly  in  thofe  whofe  Bile  is  deficient  ;  fuch  as  Women  and  old 
Men,  thofe  who  lead  a  fedentary  Life,  or  drink  freely  of  Li¬ 
quors  abounding  with  an  Acid  ;  and  in  many  Diforders,  efpe- 
eially  thofe  of  the  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  Kind,  the 
Quantity  of  Acid  in  the  Body  is  fcarce  credible  :  But  Acids, 
by  their  coagulating  Quality,  arc  hurtful  to  the  human  Confti- 
tution,  obftrudt  the  Circulation  of  the  vital  Juices,  and  lay  too 
fure  a  Foundation  for  very  terrible  Diforders,  efpecially  of  the 
chronical  Kind.  ’Tis  therefore  evident,  that  Abforbcnts  are 
endowed  with  fingular  Virtues,  and  accommodated  to  a  great 
Number  of  Difeafes  ;  but  they  were  very  fparingly  ufed  by  the 
Antients,  and  only  brought  into  Credit  by  Helmont  and  Take- 
nius ,  and  their  two  Followers  in  Holland ,  Sylvius  and  Bonle- 
koe ,  who  afligned  an  Acid  as  the  Caufe  ot  many  Difeafes,  and 
preferibed  Abforbents  for  their  Cure. 

The  fecond  Clafs  of  Alteratives  comprehends  thofe  Medicines 
which  are  of  a  lenient  and  temperating  Quality,  fuch  as  check 
the  hot  inteftine  Motion  of  the  fulphureous  Particles  of  the 
Blood,  and  qualify,  fubdue,  and  cool  the  fcorching,  hot,  and 
bilious  Hutnours  in  the  Inteftines  themfelves.  Of  Vegetables, 
the  Principal  of  this  Kind  are,  the  Root  and  Herb  of  Sorrel, 
Wood  -  for  r  el.  Citrons,  Oranges,  China  Oranges,  Pomgranates, 
Strawberries ,  Barberries  ,  Rafpberries ,  Cherries ,  and  the 
Juicesof  them  prepared;  and  likewife  Syrups,  and  Water 
diftilled  from  thefe ;  add  to  thefe  the  four  great  cold  Seeds, 
and  Deco&ions  of  Oats.  Of  Animals,  Whey,  Butter-milk,  the 
Juice  of  Craw-fifh,  a  Decodtion  of  Tortoifes,  thin  Decoctions 
of  the  Shavings  of  Hartfhorn,  and  Vipers-grafs,  with  or  without 
Barley,  Jellies  of  Hartfhorn,  and  Water  diftilled  from  the 
Shavings  of  Hartfhoth.  Of  the  mineral  Tribe,  well-purified 
Nitre  is  the  beft  and  mdft  efficacious,  and  becomes  ftill  better, 
if  reftored  from  Aqua-fortis  to  its  former  State,  by  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Salt  of  Tartar.  Of  chymical  Preparations,  the  effen- 
tial  Salt  of  Wood-forrel,  Cream  of  Tartar,  Phlegm  of  Vitriol, 
fulphurated  Quinteffence  of  Antimony,  ( Clyjfus  Antimonij  ful- 
phuratus)  Tinctures  of  Rofes,  Daily  Flowers,  and  Violets, 
philofophically  prepared,  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  are  good  tem¬ 
perating  Medicines.  * 

Temperating  Medicines  adt  in  three  feveral  Manners  ;  for 
they  either,  by  their  acid  Salts,  bind  up  the  volatile  fulphureous 
Particles,  and,  by  fixing  and  coagulating  them;,  leffen  in  fome 
meafure  their  inteftine  and  gyratory  Motions  ;  or  they  operate 
by  an  expanfive  and  aerio-elaftic  Quality,  fuch  as  that  which  is 
inherent  to  Nitre,  which,  confifting  of  an  acid  and  alcaline  Salt, 
contains  great  Store  of  fulphureous  Particles,  and  alfo  of  a  fubtile 
aerio-aethereal  Fluid,  by  means  of  which  it  difpels  the  hot  Mat¬ 
ter,  whilft  in  a  gyratory  Motion,  and  forces  it,  as  it  were,  from 
the  Centre  to  the  Circumference  ;  by  its  neutral  Salt  attenuates, 
diflolves,  and  feparates  the  vifeid  Matter,  which  is  the  Matrix 
of  Heat  and  Sulphur,  arid,  at  the  fame  time,  by  its  fubtile  Acid 
retards  the  accelerated  Motion  of  the  fulphureous  Parts  :  Or,  in 
the  laft  Place,  they  reftore  the  Moifture  confumed  by  the  Heat, 
by  their  diluting  and  diffolving  the  fulphureous  Parts,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  leften  the  too  great  Elafticity  of  the  Veflels,  upon 
which  the  Heat,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends ;  as  is  obfervable 
in  the  Ufe  of  watery  Liquors,  Whey,  Decodfions  of  Hartfhorn, 
and  of  Oats. 

1.  Thefe  temperating  and  qualifying  Medicines  are  of  great 
Ufe  inPhyfic,  where-ever  a  preternatural  Heat  is  to  be  extin- 
guifhed ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  wanted  in  Fevers  of  all  kinds. 
Inflammations,  Spafms,  and  grievous  Pains,  which  are  almoft 
always  occafioned  by  too  great,  or  too  hot,  a  Commotion  of 
the  Blood  :  But  nitrous  Preparations  are  defervedly  to  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Acids,  which  fix  and  coagulate  ;  for  Nitre  is  not  only 
cooling,  but  antifpafmodic,  and  relaxes  the  Rigidity  of  the 
Parts ;  it,  in  like  manner,  promotes  the  Difcharges  by  Urine 
and  Stool.  Befides,  as  other  cooling  and  acid  Fluids  condenfe 
and  coagulate,  and  as  Nitre  rather  colliquates,  rarifies,  and  at¬ 
tenuates  thick  and  vifeid  Humours,  fo  when  fprinkled  either  in 
Powder,  or  diflblved  in  Water,  upon  black  coagulated  Blood,  it 
renders  it  more  florid  :  For  this  Reafon,  Nitre  is  not  only  pre¬ 
ferable  to  Acids  in  Inflammations,  and  even  in  inflammatory 
Fevers,  which  arife  from  a  black,  coagulated,  and  pent-up 
Blood,  but  is  likewife  a  noble  and  efficacious  Prefervative  againft 
Inflammations ;  becaufe  it  effectually  fufes  and  diflolves  the  vif¬ 
eid  Serum,  which  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  Blood  of  thofe  who 
are  fubjedt  to  Inflammations. 

2.  In  chronical  Fevers,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  flow  and  hedlic 
Kind,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  owe  their  Origin  to  a  Defedl  or 
Putrefaction  in  fome  of  the  Vifcera  ;  and  when  a  Cough,  or  fpit- 
ting  of  Blood,  is  joined  with  them,  or  when  the  Lungs  themfelves 
are  faulty,  not  Acids,  but  nitrous  and  diluting  Remedies,  efpecial¬ 
ly  fuch  as  are  taken  from  the  Animal  Kingdom,  are  to  be  ufed  ; 
fuch  is  Whey,  the  Water,  the  DecoCtion,  and  the  Jelly  of  Hartf¬ 
horn.  When  alfo  a  feverifh  Heat  accompanies  Diarrhoeas,  Dy- 
fenteries,  or  a  Cholera-Morbus,  cooling  Acids  are  to  be  abf- 
tamed  from,  and  diluting,  gelatinous,  and  mucilaginous  Me- 
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dicines,  and  temperating  and  abforbing  Powders,  with  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  a  Grain  or  two  Of  Nitre,  are  to  be  ufed. 

In  the  third  Clafs  of  Alteratives,  are  comprehended  inciding 
and  attenuating  Medicines  ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
Roots  of  White  Burnet,  Dragons,  SWeet  Flag,  Afarabacca, 
Wild  Radifli,  Elecampane,  Succory,  Florentine  Iris,  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal,  Swallow  Wort ;  the  Herbs,  Leopard’s  Bane,  Brook- 
lime,  Scurvy-grafs,  W ater  Crefles,  and  Indian  Crefles,  Dit- 
tander,  Rofa  Solis,  Fumitory,  Buck-bean,  the  lefler  Centaury, 
Hyflop,  Germander,  Chervil,  Carduus  BenediCtus,  lefler  Houfe^ 
leek,  the  feveral  Species  of  Garlick,  Leeks  and  Onions,  Gua- 
jatum  Wood,  and  its  Bark  ;  the  Spices  Pepper  and  Ginger  ; 
the  Seeds  of  Muflard,  Scurvy-grafs,  and  Water  Crefles  ;  the 
Gums  Ammoniacum,  Galbanum;  Sagapenum,  Opopanax, 
Myrrh,  Benjamin  ;  of  chymical  Preparations,  Mercurius  dul- 
cis,  ALthiops  Mineral,  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  fixed  alcaline  Salts 
of  Vegetables  reduced  to  Afhes,  efpecially  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  of 
W ormwood  ;  alfo  neutral  Salts,  as  theDigeftive  of  Sylvius,  my 
opening  Salt,  Sal  Ammoniac,  Sal  Polychreftum,  Epfom  Salt, 
Sedlitz  Salt,  vitriolated  Tartar,  Terra  foliata  Tartari,  called 
alfo  Tartarus  Regeneratus,  Arcanum  Duplicatum,  a  Solution 
of  Crabs  Eyes,  Nitre,  and  Sal  Ammoniac.  Volatiles,  as  vola¬ 
tile  Sal  Ammoniac,  urinous  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  Oxy- 
mel  of  Squills,  acrid  Tindture  of  Antimony,  Eflence  of  Gum  Am¬ 
moniac  and  bf  Indian  Pepper,  Refin  of  Guajacum,  Syrup  of 
Tobacco,  of  Hedge-muftard,  Fcecula  of  Arum,  &'c.  Medi¬ 
cinal  Waters  alfo,  which,  befides  their  diluting  and  opening 
Virtue,  are  pofl’efled  of  an  attenuating  and  inciding  Quality; 
fuch  as  the  Waters  of  Egray  Sedlitz ,  and  the  Caroline  Baths. 
As  alfo,  Infufions  in  Form  of  Tea,  which,  by  their  great  Store 
of  an  aqueous  Element,  exert  their  Virtues,  disjoin  the  coalef- 
cent  Globules  ;  and.,  laftly,  fweet  Whey,  which,  on  account 
of  the  fweet  and  fubtile  Salt  it  contains,  is  deterfive,  and  opens 
the  excretory  Duffs. 

Of  thefe  fome  adt  upon  the  fluid;  and  others  upon  the  folid 
Parts  of  the  Body  :  Thofe  which  affedt  the  Fluids  by  imme¬ 
diate  Contadt,  are  very  few  in  Number,  and  thofe  either  con- 
fift  of  aqueous  Diluters,  which  are  very  efficacious  for  fufing 
the  glutinous  and  vifeid  Juices,  or  of  alcaline,  fixed,  and  vola¬ 
tile  Salts,  and  nitrous  Salts  ;  which,  when  mixed,  efpecially  in 
a  liquid  Form,  with  thick  and  coagulated  Blood  and  Humours, 
liquify  and  attenuate  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  even  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  Eye.  All  the  reft  operate  upon  the  Solids,  by 
augmenting  their  Tone,  their  Strength,  and  contra&ile  Force* 
and  by  adding  to  the  elaftic  Powers  of  the  V  eflels,  by  which 
means  they  ftrongly  prefs  and  agitate  the  contained  Juices,  ac¬ 
celerate  their  progreffive  and  inteftine  Motions,  and,  forcibly  and 
frequently  propelling  them  through  the  Capillary  Veflels,  divide 
and  disjoin  the  vifeid  Juices  into  fmall  Globules,  upon  which 
Fluidity  depends.  This  Adtion  upon  the  Solids  is,  in  fome 
Medicines,  performed  by  a  fixed  acrid  Salt ;  as  the  Roots  of 
Arum*  White  Burnet,  Afarabacca,  Florentine  Iris,  Solomon’** 
Seal  ;  the  Herbs,  German  Leopard’s-bane,  Dittander,  Rofa 
Solis,  and  Pepper  and  Ginger,  which  are,  indeed,  of  an  acrid 
Smell  ;  but  being  diftilled  with  Water,  by  an  Alembic,  neither 
yield  a  volatile  acrid  Oil,  nor  a  Water  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  which 
is  a  fufficient  Proof,  that  they  are  of  a  fixed  Nature.  Other 
Medicines,  again,  produce  their  Effects  by  an  acrid,  fubtile  and, 
volatile  Salt ;  fuch  as  Wild  Radifli,  Elecampane,  Water  Crefles* 
ScurVy-grafs;  Muftard,  and  all  Kinds  of  Onions;  Garlicks* 
and  Leeks.  Some  adt  by  their  flimulating  neutral  Saits,  of 
which  Kind  are  thofe  Salts  whofe  Acrimony,  and  irritating  Qua¬ 
lity,  are  not  only  difcoverable  by  their  Tafte,  but  by  their  Ef¬ 
fects  ;  for  which  Reafon,  when  exhibited  in  large  Dofes,  they 
open  the  Belly,  and  prove  diuretic.  Others  produce  their  Ef¬ 
fects  by  an  acrid  Salt,  which  contains  many  fulphureous  Parti¬ 
cles,  as  is  obvious  in  Gum  Ammoniac,  Sagapenum,  Opopanax; 
Guajacum,  and  its  Refill,  which,  befides  their  acrid  Salt,  con¬ 
tain  an  Oil,  which,  upon  Diftillation,  they  yield  in  Abundance; 
Laftly,  fome  Medicines  perform  their  Work  by  a  penetrating; 
fubtile,  and  metallic  Salt,  as  Mercury,  efpecially  Mercurius 
Dulcis,  and  ./Ethiops  Mineral* 

I.  The  Virtues  of  attenuating  and  inciding  Medicines  are  fo 
extenfive,  that,  on  account  of  the  great  Variety  of  their  Effedts; 
they  are  ufually  ranged  under  different  Denominations  ;  for 
when  tenacious  vifeid  Humours  not  only  ftagnate  in  the  Cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  Veflels,  but  ftuff  up  and  obftrudt  the  fmall  Tubes  of 
the  Inteftines  and  Emundtories,  thefe  Medicines,  by  their  in¬ 
ciding  and  attenuating  Quality,  difengage  the  impadted  Hu¬ 
mours,  remove  the  Obftrudtions,  and  may,  for  that  Reafon, 
be  called  Aperients,  fince  they  produce  the  fame  Effect.  They 
alfo  deferve  the  Name  of  Anti-fcorbutics,  and  Purifiers  of  the 
Blood  ;  for  fince  the  Purity,  and  good  State,  of  the  animal 
Juices  depends  upon  the  due  Secretion  and  Excretion  of  fu- 
perfluous  and  recrementitious  Matter,  and  fince  Secretion  and 
Excretion  cannot  be  carried  on*  if  the  fmall  Canals  of  the  Glands 
and  Emundtories  ate  blocked  up  by  vifeid  and  tenacious  Hu¬ 
mours,  ’tis  therefore  plain,  that  thofe  Medicines  that  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  Power  of  inciding  vifeid  Juices,  and  removing 
Obftrudtions,  muft  not  only  be  Purifiers  ot  the  Blood,  but  alfd 
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Prefevvatives  againft  the  Scurvy,  in  which  the  Juices  cue  of  a 
bad  Quality,  and  haded  with  various  heterogeneous,  vilcid, 
fait,  fulphureous,  and  fliarp  Particles.  Since  attenuating  Me  1- 
cines  produce  fo  different  Effe&s,  the  Phyfician  ought  to  know 
what  particular  Attenuants  are  beft  adapted  to  particular  given 
Cjifcs 

"  2.  In  Diforders  therefore  of  the  Stomach,  and  firft  Organs 
of  Digeftion,  for  inciding  and  attenuating  vifeid  Crudities,  the 
following  Medicines  are  excellently  calculated.  I  he  Root  ot 
Arum,  of  White  Burnet,  and  of  Calamus  Aromaticus,  Pep¬ 
per  Ginoer,  purified  Sal  Ammoniac,  vitriola ted  Tartar,  Arca¬ 
num  Duplicatum,  the  digeftive  Salt  of  Sylvius,  my  aperitive 
Salt,  Salt  of  Wormwood,  Spirit  of  Salt,  fimple  or  dulcified,  and 
Moebius' s  aperitive  Tindture  ;  and  if  crude  and  ill-conco&ed 
Juices  are  to  be  evacuated  by  way  of  Excrement,  the  neutral 
Salts  are  preferable,  efpecially  the  Se’dlite,  the  Polychreff,  and 
the  Lpforn  Salts,  taken  in  large  Dofes,  and  drank  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  fome  aqueous  V  ehicle. 

3.  In  Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  when  vifeid  Humours  arc  to 
be  attenuated,  and  thrown  up  by  fpitting,  the  moft  effectual 
are  the  Roots  of  Elecampane,  and  of  the  Florentine  Iris,  Rofa 
Solis,  Hyffop,  Germander,  Maiden-hair,  Gum  Ammoniac, 
Myrrh,  Benjamin,  Sulphur,  Balfam  of  Peru,  Nitrum  Anti- 
moniatum.  Terra  foliata  ft  artari,  Oxymel  of  Squills,  Solution 
of  Crabs  Eyes  in  diftilled  Vinegar,  Syrup  of  Tobacco,  and  that 
of  Hedge- muftard. 

4.  When  the  Blood  is  tainted  with  any  thick  tenacious  Im¬ 
purity,  and  by  that  means  the  Emundtories  are  clogged,  and 
the  Humours  polluted  and  vitiated  by'  a  fait,  fulphureous,  and 
fcorbutic  Dvfcrafy,  the  Medicines  chiefly  in  Ufe,  in  that  Cafe, 
are,  the  Wild  Radifli  Root,  Garden  Scurvy-grafs,  Water 
Creffes,  Indian  Creffes,  Dittander,  Brook-lime,  the  leffer  Cen¬ 
taury,  .Marfh  Trefoil,  Carduus  Benediaus,  _  Fumitory,  the 
fmaller  Houfe-leek,  Muftard,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Sagapenum, 
Myrrh,  Oil  of  fixed  Nitre,  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium,  a 
Solution  of  Nitre,  my  Elixir  temperatum,  T1  inaure  of  Anti- 

-mony,  the  Effence  of  the  Woods,  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac, 
Salt  "of  Wormwood,  with  Citron  Juice  ;  and  of  medicinal  Wa¬ 
ters,  thofe  of  Sedlitz  and  of  Egra.  _ 

When  erumous  Blood,  occafioned  by  Contufions,  bj.ows, 
or  Suffufionsr  is  to  be  diffolved  and  fufed,  the  Medicines  moft 
to  be  commended,  in  this  Cafe,  are  Solomon  s  Seal,  Geiman 
Leopard’s-bane,  Chervil,  Vinegar  _  diftilled  with  Crabs  Eyes, 
Terra  foliata  Tartari,  and  antimoniated  Nitre. 

6.  In  Difeafes  where  the  Lymph  is  become  thick,  efpecially 
from  a  Venereal  Taint,  the  principal,  and  moft  efficacious,  are 
Guajacum,  Sopewort,  acrid  Findture  of  Antimony,  Mercurius 
dulcis,  and  BEthiops  Mineral,  which,  if  prudently  uied,  is  of  un¬ 
common  Efficacy  for  colliquating  and  refolving  the  vifeid  Hu¬ 
mours  lodged  in  the  Glands  and  Liver. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  and  laft  Clafs  of  Alteratives,  which 
comprehends  the  emollient  and  foftening  Medicines,  of  which 
the  chief  are,  the  Roots  of  Marfh  Mallow,  of  White  Lilies, 
of  Liquorice,  and  of  Vipers  Grafs,  the  five  emollient  Herbs  ; 
Lettice,  Bear’s  Breech,  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  the  blowers  of 
Elder,  of  Melilot,  of  Mallows,"  of  Mullein,  of  Yarrow,  of 
Chamomile,  of  White  Lilies,  of  Borrage,  of  the  Wild  Pop¬ 
py,  of  the  Lime  Tree,  of  the  /Egyptian  Thorn,  of  Violets, 
and,  moft  of  all,  Saffron  ;  the  Seeds  of  blax,  (Linfeed)  of  fenu¬ 
greek,  of  Anife,  of  Quinces,  of  Flea-bane,  of  White  Poppies, 
the  four  greater  and  leffer  cold  Seeds,  the  Siliqua,^  Sweet^Al- 
nionds,  Figs,  Pine  Nuts,  Piftaches,  Cherry-tree  Gum,  Gum 
Arabic,  Gum  Tragacantb,  Shavings  and  Jelly  of  Hartfhorn, 
Human  Greafe,  that  of  a  Dog,  of  a  Capon,  the  Marrows  of 
their  Bones,  the  Fat  about  their  Omentum,  Bones,  and  Mefen- 
tery  ;  the  native  Oils  of  Animals,  frefh  Butter,  Cream,  Milk 
itfelf,  Cryftals  of  Milk,  Sperma  Ceti,  Honey,  the  Yolk  of  an 
Egg,  and  its  White  dried,  and  reduced  to  a  Powder  :  Of  pre¬ 
pared  Medicines,  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  Linfeed  Oil,  Rape 
Oil,  Oil  of  the  Male  Balfam  Apple,  Decoaions  of  Hartfhorn, 
and  Vipers  Grafs,  mixed  with  the  Juice  of  Citions,  the  Ptifan, 
Sweet  Whey,  Fernehus’s  Syrup  of  Marfh  Mallows,  Ointment 
of  Marfh  Mallows,  fimple  Diachylon  Plafter ,  that  of  Melitot, 
and  that  of  Frog’s  Spawn. 

The  Virtues  of  thefe  Medicines  are  two-fold,  the  one  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Solids,  the  other  to  the  Fluids.  In  the  Solids 
they  relax,  foften,  and  render  moveable  the  hard,  ftiff  and  tenfe 
Fibres  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  inlarge  and  dilate  the  chanels 
of  the  fmall  conftridted  Veffels.  But  in  the  Fluids,  they,  by 
their  vifeid  Mucilage,  bind  up,  involve,  and,  as  it  were,  inclofe 
in  aSheath,  the  piercing  Points  of  the  fharp  corroding  Salts,  and 
by  that  means  prove  excellent  lenitive  Medicines  ;  and,  when 
externally  applied,  they  convert  into  a  laudable  Pus  any  Col- 
Icdfion  of  extravafated  Humours,  which  cannot  be  refolved,  or 
taken  into  the  refluent  Mafs  by  the  lymphatic  Veffels;  fo  that 
havino-,  by  their  moderate  Warmth,  diffipated  the  moft  fubtile 
Part  of  the  extravafated  Humour,  the  remaining  vifeous  Mat¬ 
ter  is  happily  difpofed  to  maturate  ;  the  Pores  being  now  gently 
blocked  up,  left’ too  muchMoifturc  fhould  be  exhaled,  and  the 
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nutritious  Juice,  of  which  Pus  chiefly  confifts,  being  excited 
to  flow  more  plentifully  through  the  fmall  relaxed  Tubes. 

1.  Thefe  lenitive  Medicines  are  of  incredible  Efficacy,  if 
any  one  has  had  the  Misfortune  to  take  a  cauftic  Poifon  ;  and 
fcarce  can  more  powerful  Antidotes  than  thefe  be  ufed  for 
checking  and  fubduing  the  Virulence  of  animal  and  vegetable 
Poifons,  efpecially  if  abundance  of  Milk  and  oily  Liquors  are 
ufed  as*  their  Vehicles  ;  becaufe  thefe  not  only  fheath  up  and 
blunt  the  fharp  Points  of  the  Poifon,  but  alfo  relax  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  contracted  and  rendered  fubjeCl  to  Spafms  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  Shocks  of  the  Poifon  ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  they  always 
promote  the  Evacuation  of  Poifons  either  by  Vomit,  or  by 

StC2°1'ln  lorn*  and  violent  Diftempers,  efpecially  fuch  as  arife 
from  an  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  and  which  prey  upon  the 
Nerves  fnfufions  and  Decodhons  of  thefe  emollient  Medicines 
are  of  Angular  Advantage ;  at  leaft,  I  have  often  known  Con- 
vuliions,  attended  with  M[adnefs5  fcorbutic  Contractions  of 
the  Joints,  and  intolerable  Gripes  of  the  Belly,  cured  with  De¬ 
ceptions  of  Piony  Root,  Marfh-mallows,  Mallows,  Pellitory 
of  the  Wall,  Bear’s  Breech,  Flowers  of  Mullein,  of  White 
Lilies,  of  Elder,  of  Borage,  of  Chamomile,  and  Wild  Poppy, 
and  by  Figs  and  Fennel  Seed,  prepared  with  W  ater  or  Whey  j 
but  they  are  to  be  ufed  in  large  Quantities,  and  for  along  Time, 
with  the  Addition,  now-and-then,  of  a  Spoonful  or  two  of 
Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  fometimes  bathing  in  frefh  Water 
mixed  with  Milk. 

3.  Frefh  Fat  and  Greafe  of  Animals,  efpecially  the  Marrow 
of  the  Bones,  which  abounds  with  a  very  fubtile  Oil,  are  ufed 
internally  with  Succefs,  in  a  fharp  fcorbutic  Difpofition  of  the 
Humours. 

4.  In  a  Drynefs  of  the  Parts,  and  when  the  Joints  can  fcarce 
move  without  making  a  Noife,  and  in  arthritic  Pains,  thefe 
emollient  Medicines  (that  is,  the  Root  of  Viper’s  Grafs,  Elder 
Flowers,  Yarrow,  Chamomile,  the  four  greater  cold  Seeds, 
but  efpecially  fweet  Whey,  as  yet  full  of  the  fat  little  Particles 
of  the  Cream,  or  even  fat  Subftances,  reduced  to  the  Texture 
of  Sope,  with  fome  Alcali)  produce  wonderful  Effedts  ;  but 
thefe  fat  Subftances  are  to  be  ufed  when  the  Stomach  is  empty, 
and  not  in  large,  but  in  frequent  Dofes,  drinking  fome  fuitable 
warm  Draught  after  them. 

5.  In  Exulcerations  of  the  Kidneys,  and  Difcharges  of 
bloody  Urine,  which  fometimes  happen  in  the  Srfiall-pox,  on. 
account  of  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  Cherry-tree  Gum, 
or  even  Tragacanth,  or  the  dried  White  of  an  Egg,  diffolved  in 
Whey,  are  of  Angular  Ufe  :  But  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaft, 
for  blunting  the  Acrimony,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Cough, 
and  difpofing  the  Matter  for  Expectoration,  the  following  Me¬ 
dicines  are  excellently  calculated  ;  DecodFion  of  Oats,  Sperma 
Ceti,  Liquorice,  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  the  Siliqua,  Saccha- 
rum  Laais,  Saffron,  Figs,  Syrup  of  Violets,  and  Flowers  of 
Poppy  and  Elder. 

6.  "In  continual  heaic  Heats,  and  if  the  fweet  Juices,  by  a 
continued  flow  Fever,  acquire  a  faltifh  alcaline  Acrimony, 
Cream  and  new  Butter,  on  account  of  their  demulcent  Quali¬ 
ties,  are  found  to  produce  excellent  Effeas. 

7 .  In  a  Cholera-Morbus  alfo,  and  in  a  Dyfentery,  a  Scurvy, 
a  fcorbutic  Decay,  a  Confumption,  and,  in  general,  where-ever 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours  gives  Rife  to  the  Difeafe,  gela¬ 
tinous  Decoaions  of  Flefh,  of  Bones,  and  efpecially  of  Hartf¬ 
horn,  Calves  Feet,  and  Sheeps  Feet,  are  of  Angular  Efficacy 
and  Advantage,  as  Well  ufed  internally  by  way  of  Drink,  as 
injeaed  by  way  of  Clyfter. 

8.  When  the  Inteftines  are  violently  contraaed,  and  the 
Excrements  pent  up  by  Flatulencies,  emollient  demulcent  Me¬ 
dicines,  fuch  as  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  Whey,  Decoaion  of 
Oats  and  Hartfhorn,  produce  very  great  Effeas  j  but  fhould 
rather  be  injeaed  by  way  of  Clyfter,  than  taken  by  the  Mouth. 

9.  Emollient  Flowers  and  Herbs,  if  boiled  with  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Saffron,  inclofed  in  a  Bladder,  and  externally  applied 
over  tire  internal  Part  affeaed,  procure  almoft  incredible  Eafe 
and  Relief,  as  may  be  experienced  in  a  Pleurify,  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Liver,  a  Colic,  or  when  the  Anus  fuffers  by  the 
blind  Hemorrhoids. 

10.  When  any  extravafated  and  impaaed  Humour  is  to  be 

converted  into  Pus,  no  Applications  can  be  more  properly  ufed 
than  Liniments  and  Cataplafms,  made  of  emollient  hats,  and 
Milk  ;  but  efpecially  of  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  White 
Lilies,  Saffron,  Figs,  roafted  Onions,  Bean-meal,  Yolks  or 
Eggs,  and  Honey  :  But  thefe  are  not  to  be  ufed  when  the 
Matter  is  contained  in  harden’d  and  feirrhous  Parts,  where  it 
cannot  be  converted  into  Pus,  unlefs  we  incline  to  bring  on  a 
fatal  Putrefaaion.  v. 

1 1 .  Mucilages  made  of  the  Seeds  of  Quinces,  and  h  ea 
bane,  with  Rofe  Water,  or  Frog’s  Spawn  Water,  often  afford 
immediate  Relief  in  excoriated  and  exulcerated  Parts,  at  ten  e 
with  Heat  and  Pain  ;  fuch  as  the  ulcerated  Aphthae  in  the 
Mouth,  blind  and  painful  Hemorrhoids,  aTenefmus,  Dylen- 
teries,  Gonorrhoeas,  or  a  corroding  Fluor  Albus. 
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ALTERCUM,  or  Altercangenon.  The  fame  with 
Hyoscyamus,  which  fee. 

ALTEY  PLUMBI,  or  Alky  Plumbi,  (materia  dulcis 
ex  PI  umbo)  a  fweet  Preparation  from  Lead.  Perhaps  Saccha- 

rum  Saturni.  Rulandus  and  Johnfon. 

ALTH/EA.  A  Plant  much  ufed  as  an  Emollient.  It  is 


thus  diftinsruifhed. 

Jit  baa,  Bif malva,  Ibifcus,  Offic.  Althaa  Diofcondis,  Breyn. 
Prod.  2.  12.  Althaa  Diofcoridis  (3  Plinii ,  C.  B.  Pin.  315. 
Dill.  Cat.  Gift.  144.  Tourn.  Inft.  97.  Idem.  Bot.  82.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  269.  Althaa  vulgaris.  Park.  T  heat.  303.  Raii  Hift. 
I  602.  Synop.  3.  252.  Althaa,  Ibifcus,  Ger.  787.  Emac. 

Merc.  Bot.  1.  19.  Phyt.  Brit.  6.  Mer.  Pin.  6.  Althaa 
five  Bifmalva,  J.  B.  2.  954.  Chab.  301.  Malva  Bifmalva 
0  flic  inarum  didla,  Volck.  272.  Malva  fylvejlris,  aut  palujh  is, 
aut  Ibifcus,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  523.  Malva  palujlris  mollis  & '  in- 
cana  P.  Herman. -  Buxb.  207.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  12.  MARbrl- 


M  ALLOW.  Dale. 

The  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows  are  pretty  large,  thick, 
woody  and  tough,  and  much  branched,  of  a  yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour  on  the  Out-fide,  and  whitifh  within,  flimy  and  muci¬ 
laginous.  The  Stalks  grow  to  be  above  a  Yard  high,  foft  and 
downy  ;  the  Leaves  are  covered  with  a  foft  Pile  like  Velvet,  of 
a  yellowifh-green  Colour,  more  angular,  longer,  and  fharpei 
pointed  than  the  common  Mallows.  1  he  I  lowers  are  alfo 
like  the  common  in  Shape,  but  lefs,  of  a  paler  red  Colour,  and 
without  the  deeper  coloured  Veins ;  and  when  they  are  fallen, 
come  the  like  Seeds,  fet  together  in  a  Round,  like  Cheefes. 
It  grows  in  fait  Marfhes,  and  maritime  Places,  flowering  in 
July. 

The  Root  and  Leaves,  and  fometimes  the  Seed,  are  ufed. 

They  are  mollifying,  digefting,  and  foupling,  of  great  Ufe 
in  the  Strangury,  Gravel,  and  Stone  ;  in  Heat  and  Acrimo¬ 
ny  of  Urine  ;  againft  fharp,  corroding  Humours  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Guts,  which  fometimes  excoriate  them,  and  caufe 
Dyfenteries. 

They  are  likewife  balfamic  and  pedloral,  good  to  help  a 
Cough,  Hoarfenefs-,  and  Sorenefs  of  the  Afpera  Artcria .  They 
are  frequently  ordered  in  Clyfters  for  the  Stone,  and  in  Cata- 
plafms  and  Fomentations  againft  Swellings  and  Inflammations, 
and  to  eafe  Pain ;  as  alfo  to  fuppurate  and  ripen  Tumours  and 
Impofthumes. 

Officinal  Preparations,  which  take  their  Name  from  Marfh- 
mallows,  are,  Syrupus  de  Althaa  ;  Pulvis  de  Althaa  ;  and,  Uu- 
guentum  de  Althaa.  Miller.  Bot.  Off. 

Lemery  adds,  it  is  lenient  and  aperitive,  proper  for  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Kidneys,  for  the  acrimonious  Humours  which  af- 
fe£t  the  Breaft,  and  for  the  Nephritic  Colic.  Lemery  de 
Drogues. 

It  is  found  with  Leaves  more  or  lefs  pointed  ;  they  appear  a 
little  too  much  fo  in  the  Figures  of  Dodonaus,  Clufius ,  and 
Label.  Matthiolus,  Fuchfius,  and  Tabernamontanus,  have  en¬ 
graved  it  with  rounder  Leaves  ;  and  it  is,  in  all  Appearance, 
this  laft  Species  which  the  learned  Mr.  Sutherland,  ProfefTor  of 
Botany  at  Edinburgh,  has  named  Althaa  folio  rotundiori ,  five 
minus  acuminata.  The  Leaves  of  the  Marfh-mallow  are  fome¬ 
times,  indeed,  more  or  lefs  lingular.  M.  Herman  has  called 
that  with  the  angular  Leaves  Malva  fylvejlris,  aut  palujlris, 
aut  Ibifcus  folio  angulofiori.  Cordus,  J.  Bauhin ,  Morifon ,  and 
Mr.  Ray,  have  taken  the  Flower  of  this  Plant  to  be  pentape- 
talous,  whereas  it  is  really  monopetalous. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Marfh-mallow  are  glutinous  and  infipid, 
and  give  no  Tin&ure  of  red  to  the  blue  Paper.  Its  Roots  have 
the  fameTafte,  but  they  ftain  it  a  little. 

Its  glutinous  Juice,  which  appears  to  be  a  Mixture  of  a  great 
deal  of  Phlegm,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Earth,  Acid,  and 
Sulphur,  fo  clogs  the  acrid  Salt,  that  it  cannot  difcover  itfelf 
but  by  the  Fire  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  by  a  chymical  Analyfis, 
we  obtain  from  the  Marfh-mallow  a  concrete,  volatile,  and  a 
fixed  lixivial  Salt.  The  Acid  is  a  little  more  difentangled  in  the 
Roots,  becaufe  they  give  a  faint  red  Colour  to  the  blue  Paper  : 
Neverthelefs,  in  all  Probability,  this  Plant  operates  chiefly  by 
its  glutinous  Juice,  which  the  Fire  entirely  deftroys.  By  the 
Confent  of  all  Authors,  it  is  very  lenitive  and  emollient.  By 
its  Mucilage  it  not  only  blunts  the  Points  of  the  corrofive  Salts, 
but,  by  relaxing  the  too  much  diftended  Fibres,  reftores  them 
to  thejr  natural  Tone,  and  confequently  caufes  the  Pain  to 
ceafe.  The  Root  of  the  Marfh-mallow  is  employed  in  lenitive 
Ptifans;  but  it  muft  not  be  mixed  till  towards’  the  End,  for 
fear  of  making  it  too  clammy.  Thefe  Ptifans  are  of  great  Ufe 
in  a  violent  Cough,  when  the  Spittle  is  acrid  and  faltifh.  In 
four  Quarts  of  Water  boil  four  Ounces  of  the  Root  of  Nym- 
phaea,  and  one  Ounce  of  the  Root  of  Marfh-mallow ;  ftrain 
this  liquor  through  a  Linen  Cloth,  diflolve  in  it  two  Drams  of 
Nitre,  Cryftal  Mineral,  or  Sal  Prunellae  ;  give  a  good  Draught 
of  it  in  a  nephritic  Colic,  in  a  Heat  and  Retention  of  Urine, 
attended  with  a  great  Inflammation.  But  when  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  is  over,  the  Marfh-mallows  muft  be  omitted,  for  fear  of 
rendering  the  Humours  too  vifcid.  Boil  alfo  three  Pugils  of  Pel- 
litory,  and  one  Ounce  of  the  Roots  of  Marfh-mallow,  in  three 


Quarts  of  Water,  and  ftrain  theDeco£!ion  ;  afterwards  add  as 
much  Sugar  as  will  bring  it  to  the  Coniiftence  of  a  Syrup,  and 
give  it  to  drink  with  convenient  Ptifans.  For  great  Inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  Abdomen,  after  neceflary  Bleedings,  make  alfo 
Fomentations  with  the  Decoction  of  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  and 
Roots  of  Marfh-mallows  and  Violets,  the  Seeds  of  Fenugreek, 
and  the  Tops  of  Chamomile  and  Melilot,  and  apply  the  Foeces 
to  the  Part  affe&ed,  in  Form  of  a  Cataplafm.  Thefe  De- 
codlions  make  an  excellent  Scmicupium  ;  give  them  alfo  in 
Clyfters,  with  two  Ounces  of  Honey  of  Nymphaea.  The  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Althaa ,  according  to  the  Defcription  of  M.  Charas,  is 
of  great  Ufe:  Dog’s-grafs,  Pellitory,  Alparagus,  and  the  other 
Plants  mixed  with  it,  fharpen  the  Marfh-mallow  a  little,  and 
make  the  Syrup  proper  to  provoke  Urine,  and  promote  Expecto¬ 
ration.  It  was  with  this  Intention  that  the  Iris  of  Llorence  was 
ufed  in  the  Lozenges  of  Marfh-mallows.  M.  Lemery,  who  has 
made  an  excellent  Choice  of  the  belt  Compofitions,  and  reformed 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  Prudence,  quickens  thefe  Lozenges  with 
the  Flowers  of  Benjamin.  Thefe  are  preferable  to  thofe  which 
they  call  Ample  Lozenges  of  Marfh-mallows,  for  this  Plant  has 
need  of  fomething  to  Annulate  it.  Thus  Sfuercetan ,  very  judi- 
cioufly,  has  mixed,  in  hisLohoch  of  Marfh-mallows,  the  blow¬ 
ers  of  Sulphur,  the  Powder  Diaireos,  (Ac.  To  render  the  Oint¬ 
ment  of  the  Althaa  more  refolvent,  they  have  added  very  pro¬ 
perly  Fenugreek,  Squill,  Galbanum  ;  and  M.  Lemery  fubftitutes, 
not  without  Reafon,  the  Gum  Ammoniac  to  that  of  Ivy.  The 
camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine  may  be  mixed  alfo  with  it,  when 
it  is  given  for  the  Sciatica  and  Rheumatifm  :  For  the  fame  Rea¬ 
fon  the  Mucilage  of  Marfh-mallows,  made  with  the  Seeds  of 
Fenugreek,  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  Ample;  becaufe  it 
refolves  by  removing  the  Inflammation  ;  one  ought  to  put  this 
Seed  in  the  Poultis  of  Marfh-mallows  and  Milk,  to  diffipate  or 
fuppurate  Tumours,  according  to  the  Difpofition  of  the  Hu¬ 
mour.  The  Cataplafms  prepared  with  the  Roots  of  this  Plant, 
thofe  of  the  Lilies  and  Onions,  together  with  the  four  Meals, 
are  very  good  for  the  fame  Tumours  ;  efpecially  if  the  campho¬ 
rated  Spirit  of  Wine,  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  or  fome  other 
fpirituous  Liquor,  is  mixed  with  them.  We  need  not  conclude 
with  M.  Seger ,  that  the  Rodts  of  Marfh-mallows  are  acrid, 
becaufe  feveral  red  and  painful  Puftules  have  appeared  on  the 
Part  where  this  Herb  has  been  applied  in  Cataplafms.  It  is  more 
likely,  that  the  obftruCled  Matter  of  Tranfpiration  produce  thefe 
Puftules.  Martyris  Dournefort. 

Pulvis  DialtH2E2E,  Compound  Powder  of  Marfh- 

mallcws. 

Take  of  the  dried  Marfh-mallow  Roots  five  Drams  ;  of 
Spanijh  Liquorice,  and  Medlar  Kernels,  each  half  an 
Ounce  ;  of  Gromwel,  Parfley,  and  Fox-glove,  each  three 
Drams ;  of  prepared  Crabs  Eyes,  fix  Drams  ;  of  Gum 
Arabic,  two  Drams ;  of  the  Gums  of  the  Cherry  and 
Plumb  Tree,  each  one  Dram  :  Let  them  be  pounded  toge¬ 
ther,  fo  as  to  make  a  fine  Powder. 

This  continues  as  the  former  Diipenfatory,  and  is  likewife  3 
modern  Compofition  ;  but  it  is  feldom  preferibed,  and  there¬ 
fore  little  made  in  the  Shops. 

Syrupus  de  Althjea,  Syrup  of  Mar Jh-ma flows. 

Take  of  Marfh-mallow  Root  two  Ounces  ;  of  Grafs,  Afpa- 
ragus,  and  Liquorice  Roots  cleanfed,  and  of  ftoned  Rai- 
fins,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  the  Leaves  of  Marfh-mal¬ 
lows,  common  Mallows,  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  Saxifrage, 
Pimpinel,  Plantain,  and  the  white  and  black  Hellebore, 
each  one  Handful ;  of  red  Cicers  one  Ounce  ;  of  the  four 
greater  and  lefler  cold  Seeds,  each  three  Drams.  Infufe 
them  for  a  whole  Day  in  fix  Pints  of  Water  ;  then  boil  it 
•to  four  Pints,  to  which,  when  prefled  out  and  ftrained, 
add  three  Pounds  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar,  and  boil  it  up 
to  a  Syrup  in  a  Bath  Heat.  S.  A. 

This  Syrup  is  originally  aferibed  to  Fernelius ,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  in  all  the  College  Difpenfatories.  If  it  is  not 
boiled  up  to  a  good  Confiftence,  it  is  fo  apt  to  ferment  in  warm 
Weather,  that  it  is  very  troublefome  to  keep*  ^uincey’ s  Lon¬ 
don  Difpenfatory. 

The  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  directs  this  Syrup  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferently. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Marfh-mallows  two  Ounces;  thofe  of 
Afparagus,  Liquorice,  and  Grafs,  of  each  half  an  Ounce; 
the  Herb  Maiden-hair,  an  Ounce  ;  the  Leaves  of  Marfh- 
mallows,  Mallows,  Pellitory,  Pimpinel,  Saxifrage,  broad¬ 
leaved  Plantain,  and  ftoned  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce  ;  red  Cicers,  an  Ounce  ;  Spring-water, 
three  Quarts  :  Boil  them  together  till  one  I  hi  id  of  the 
Liquor  is  evaporated  ;  then  ftrain  the  Remainder,  and  add 
thereto  four  Pounds  of  the  vvhiteft  Sugar,  and  make  a 
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Syrup  thereof,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Art;,  by  boiling 
it  in  Balneo  Mariae. 

This  Syrup  ought  to  be  made  of  a  high  Confiftence  in  hot 
Weather ;  otherwife  it  presently  runs  into  Fermentation,  and 
is  fpoiled  in  the  ‘Capacity  of  a  Syrup.  The  four  greater  and 
four  lefler  cold  Seeds  are  here  dropped  by  the  Compilers,  I  lup- 
pofe,  as  being  judged  foreign  to  the  Purpofe. 

Unguentum  Dialthje^e,  Ointment  of  AAarJh-mallows. 

Take  of  frefh  Marfh-mallow  Roots  bruifed,  two  Pounds  ; 
of  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek  Seed,  each  one  Pound  :  Let 
them  macerate  three  Days  in  eight  Pints  of  Water  :  Then 
{lightly  boil  them,  and  prefs  out  the  Mucilage,  of  which 
take  two  Pints ;  of  Neats-foot  Oil  four  Pounds  ;  and  let 
them  boil  together,  until  the  more  aqueous  Part  of  theMu- 
cilage  is  consumed  ;  then  add  of  Wax  one  Pound  ;  of  Re- 
fin  half  a  Pound  ;  of  Turpentine  two  Ounces  :  Let  them 
be  again  boiled  into  an  Ointment.  S.  A. 

This  is  titled  by  the  Augufiane  Difpenfatory,  Unguentum  de 
Althaa  /implex ,  in  Diftindlion  from  an  Unguentum  de  Althaa 
Compofitum  there  alfo  given,  and  both  taken  from  Nicolaus. 
The  London  Difpenfatory  likewife  received  them  toth  at  firft  ; 
but  the  greater  Compofition  is  very  blameable  on  many  Ac¬ 
counts,  as  may  be  feen  by  Zwelfer’ s  Animadverfions  upon  it ; 
and  therefore  hath  it  been,  for  fome  time,  juftly  expunged  by 
our  College  :  In  that  which  is  here  yet  retained,  the  Neats-foot 
Oil  for  common  Oil  of  Olives,  always  before  directed,  is  indis¬ 
putably  a  very  good  Emendation,  becaufe  its  mucilaginous  Qua¬ 
lity  fuits  it  much  better  to  the  Intention  of  the  Medicine. 
Zwelfer  tells  us,  that  fome  put  it  in  Turmerick  Root  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  Colour,  but  blames  it  for  being  foreign  to  the  true  In¬ 
tention  of  the  Whole  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  a  much 
greater  Fault  was  not  to  be  found  with  fome  Medicine  Mer¬ 
chants  amongft  us,  who,  to  fave  both  Trouble  and  Charge,  put 
in  little  or  none  of  the  Mucilage,  but  give  their  Smell  to  it  by  a 
Mixture  of  fome  of  the  Seeds,  with  which  it  ought  to  be  made, 
in  Powder.  And  this  Caution,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  taken 
amifs  by  any  honeft  Compounder  ;  becaufe  the  Compofition  is 
juftly  defigned  for  fome  Purpofes  of  Confequence,  and  which  it 
may  fail  in  by  means  of  fuch  unworthy  Practices.  Ahdncey  s 
London  Difpenfatory. 

The  Unguentum  Dialthaa  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  is 
different,  iff  fome  refpe&s, .  from  ours. 

Take  of  the  Oil  of  Mucilages,  two  Pounds  ;  of  yellow  Wax, 
half  a  Pound ;  of  white  Reffn,  three  Ounces;  and  of 
Venice  Turpentine,  an  Ounce  and  a  half :  Mix  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  an  Ointment,  according  to  Art. 

When  the  Oil  of  Mucilages  is  ready  prepared,  this  is  a  very 
compendious  Way  of  making  the  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows : 

The  Oleum  Mucilaginum,  Oil  of  Mucilages ,  is  prepared 

as  follows. 

Take  of  frefh  Marfh-mallow  Root,  bruifed,  four  Ounces ; 
the  Root  of  white  Lily,  and  frefh  Squill  bruifed,  of  each 
an  Ounce  ;  of  Fenugreek  Seed,  and  Linfeed,  each  an 
Ounce  and  half :  Steep  the  Ingredients  in  a  proper  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Spring-water ;  and  afterwards  boil  them  gently  till 
they  make  a  thick  and  vifcous  Mucilage ;  which  being 
prefled  ftrongly  out,  add  thereto  two  Quarts  of  Oil-olive, 
and  boil  it  over  a  very  gentle  Fire,  or  in  Balneo  Mariae,  till 
the  aqueous  Moifture  is  evaporated  ;  obferving  to  keep  it 
continually  flirting,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

The  keeping  this  Oil  in  Readinefs,  as  an  Officinal,  will  great¬ 
ly  eafe  the  Trouble  of  making  feveral  Medicines,  particularly 
the  Unguent.  Dialthaa ,  Emplajlr.  Diachylon ,  Emplajlr.  de 
Mucilaginib.  & c.  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

The  Compilers  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  have  given 
another  Ointment,  called 

Unguentum  Dialthje2E  compositum,  Compound 
Ointment  of  Marjh-mallows. 

Take  of  the  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows,  four  Ounces ; 
of  Gum  Ammoniac,  diflolved  in  a  proper  Quantity  of 
Spring-water,  and  ftrained,  an  Ounce ;  of  Linfeed  Oil, 
two  Ounces.  Melt  the  Ointment  and  the  Oil  together ; 
then  add  the  Solution  of  the  Gum  Ammqniac,  thickened 
a  little  over  the  Fire,  and  whilft  it  yet  remains  hot  ;  laft- 
Iv,  boil  all  together,  till  the  aqueous  Moifture  is  confumed, 
fo  as  to  make  an  Ointment. 

This  is  a  judicious  Compofition,  and  not  chargeable  with  the 
Faults  committed  by  others  in  ordering  the  Compound  OintT 
/St nt  of  Marfh-mallows. 


ALTHAEA,  by  fome  called  Ibiscus,  is  a  Species  of  Wild 
Mallow,  with  round  Leaves  like  the  Cyclamen,  (Sow-bread) 
and  covered  with  Down.  It  bears  a  Flower  like  a  Rofe  ;  its 
Stalk  is  about  two  Cubits  in  length,  and  its  Root  of  a  flimy  and 
glutinous  Subftance.  It  took  the  Name  of  Althaa  from 
Remedium  )  its  manifold  and  extenfive  medicinal  Virtues! 
For, 

A  Deco&ion  of  it  in  Wine,  or  Hydromel,  or  the  Herb  it- 
felf  bruifed,  is  an  effectual  Medicine  for  Wounds,  Parotides, 
Strumas,  Abfceifes,  Inflammations  of  the  Breafts,  Pains  about 
the  Anus,  Bruifes,  flatulent  Tumours,  and  Strains  of  the 
Nerves,  being  endued,  for  thefe  Purpofes,  wdth  a  ripening  and 
difeuflive,  or  a  breaking  and  healing  Quality.  Being  boiled,  as 
aforefaid,  and  worked  up  with  the  Fat  of  a  Hog  or  Goofe,  or 
with  Turpentine,  in  the  Form  of  a  Peflary,  it  is  a  Remedy  for 
Inflammations  and  Obftrutftions  of  the  Womb.  I  heDecodtion 
has  the  fame  Effedt,  and  alfo  brings  away  the  Lochia.  The  De- 
codfion  of  the  Root,  drank  with  Wine,  relieves  thofe  who  la¬ 
bour  under  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  or  a  tormenting  Fit  of  the 
Stone,  Dyfentery,  Sciatica,  Tremblings,  or  a  Rupture.  The 
Root  boiled  in  Vinegar,  for  a  Gargarifm,  afluages  the  Tooth- 
ach.  The  Seed,  either  green  or  dry,  being  levigated  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  cleanfes  the  Skin  from  an  Alphus,  if  it  be  anointed  there¬ 
with  in  the  Sun  ;  and,  ufed  with  Oxylasum,  prevents  the  Mif- 
chief  from  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures.  The  fame  is  ef- 
fedlual  in  Dyfenteries,  Diarrhoeas,  and  fpitting  or  vomiting  of 
Blood.  The  faid  Decodfion  of  the  Seed  is  ufually  drank  with 
Wine,  or  Pofca,  (o^uupdjov)  by  thofe  who  are  flung  with  Bees, 
or  any  other  little  revengeful  Creature,  and  the  Leaves  with  a 
little  Oil  are  applied  as  a  Cataplafm  to  the  Hurt ;  and  the  fame 
is  good  in  Burns.  The  Root  bruifed,  and  laid  in  Water,  which 
is  left  to  ftand  in  the  open  Air,  will  coagulate  the  fame.  Diof 
corides.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  163. 

Ebifcus ,  or  Althaa ,  digefts,  relaxes,  and  mollifies,  afluages 
Inflammations,  and  maturates  ftubborn  Phymas.  The  Root 
and  Seed  have  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  Leaves,  but  are  of  finer 
Parts,  and  more  drying,  and  appear  to  be  more  abfterfive,  in 
that  they  deterge  the  Alphus,  and  the  Seed  breaks  the  Stone  in 
the  Kidneys.  The  Decoction  of  the  Root,  by  its  aftringent 
Quality,  cures  the  Gripes  and  Diarrhoea,  and  relieves  thofe  who 
bring  up  Blood.  Orib.  de  Virt.  Sipipl.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  1.  copied 
by  Adtius ,  Tctr.  1.  Serm.  1. 

The  Wild  Mallow  is  gently  difeuflive,  and  a  little  mollify¬ 
ing.  The  Garden  Mallow,  being  of  a  more  aqueous  and  hu¬ 
mid  Subftance,  is  by  fo  much  the  weaker  in  Virtues.  The 
former  eafily  pafles  the  Stomach,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
Humidity,  but  Vifcofity,  efpecially  when  taken  with  Oil  and 
Garum,  mixed  with  a  little  Wine,  at  Meals.  The  Seed  of  the 
Mallow  is  the  more  effectual,  as  it  is  the  drier.  The  Dendro- 
molache,  too,  is  a  Species  of  the  Mallow,  but  a  greater  Difcuf- 
five  than  the  former;  it  is  alfo  called  Althaa.  Adtius  Tetr.  1. 
Serm.  1. 

Emplajlrum  ex  Althaa  Polletis ,  Polles’s  Plafter  of  Althaea. 

Take  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Althaea,  while  the  Herb  is  in 
its  beft  State,  and  pound  it  in  a  Mortar.  Then  remove  it 
into  a  Copper  or  Earthen  Pot,  and  fprinkle  it  with  old 
White  Wine,  that  is  fragrant  and  aftringent,  juft  enough 
to  moiften  it.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  ftand  three  Days.  Then 
pound  it  afrefh,  and  ftrongly  prefs  out  the  Juice.  This 
done,  take  of  Colophonia  twenty-four  Ounces ;  of  Wax 
four  Ounces  ;  of  Oil  and  Verdigreafe,  each  two  Ounces;  of 
the  exprefled  Juice  of  the  Plant,  two  Attic  Heminas(«P/»t). 
The  Colophonia  being  firft  melted  in  the  Oil,  and  then 
ftrained,  boil  it  over  a  gentle  Fire  of  Pine  Wood,  ftirring  it 
with  a  Spatula  made  of  the  fame,  till  being  dropt  into  cold 
Water,  it  confolidates.  Then  put  in  the  Wax,  and  when 
that  is  melted,  take  the  Pot  off  the  Fire,  and  after  it  is 
cool,  pour  in  the  Juice  by  little  and  little,  taking  care  of 
any  Effervefcence ;  for  it  is  fubjedt  to  Ebullitions,  and  to 
overflow  the  Brim  of  the  Pot.  After  it  has  flood  a  while, 
remove  it  to  the  Fire.,  and,  when  it  is  throughly  hot,  put 
in  the  Verdigreafe  ;  which  done,  take  it  off,  and,  after  it 
is  cool,  work  it  well  with  your  Hands,  that  the  Ingredients 
may  throughly  unite. 

This  Plafter  is  good  for  old  and  frefh  Ulcers,  and  for  the  Bite 
°f  or  a  wild  Beaft.  It  draws  out  the  virulent  Matter 

of  Ulcers.  It  difeuffes  Pain  and  Strumae,  or  fuppurates  and 
breaks  them,  drawing  the  peccant  Humour  to  the  Superficies, 
and  there  caufing  it  to  evaporate,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Lividnefs 
from  Blows  in  the  Face.  It  eafeth  Pains,  cleanfes  the  Scabies, 
and  fcabby  Nails,  the  Lepra  and  Alphus,  in  which  Cafes  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  oft  till  the  feventh  Day.  It  draws  out  Stings, 
or  other  Matters,  fixed  in  the  Flefh  ;  mitigates  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  under  an  Exacerbation  of  the  Gout ;  difl'olves  Tumours  of 
the  Joints  and  Ganglia  ;  heals  the  Favi  and  Ficus  ;  and  cures 
I n fanes  of  the  Hydrocephalus ;  mollifies  the  Hardnefs  of  the 
Spleen  ;  and  is  a  Lenitive  for  Cancers  that  arc  not  ulcerated* 
and  retrains  their  threatened  Erofions.  Ufed  as  a  Peflary,  it 
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provoker,  the  Menfcs,  and,  apply'd  to  the  Pedteh,  it  expels  the 
Stone,  helps  Difficulty  of  Urine,  and  relieves  under  Coftive- 
nefs.  Diluted  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  it  heals  Fiffures  in  the  Soles 
of  the  Feet,  and  clcanfes  and  incarnates  Ulcers  of  the  Teftes 
and  Pudenda.  Prepared  without  the  Frugo,  it  rertrains  phage¬ 
denic  Ulcers,  and  is  ferviceable,  inftead  of  an  Embrocation, 
in  Fradturcs*  as  an  Anodyne. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  Medicine  prepared  of  the  Flowers, 
Which  are  like  Rofes*  in  the  following  manner:  They  take  the 
Flowers,  and  cutting  off  the  Bottoms  of  the  Leaves,  firft  bruife, 
and  then  pulverize  them.  Of  this  Powrder,  they  take  twelve 
Parts,  of  Colophonia  twenty-four  Parts,  of  Wax  fix,  and  Oil 
two  Parts.  Prepare  them  as  diredted  in  the  former,  and  work 
them  well  with  your  Hands.  It  is  more  convenient  for  Ule 
than  the  former,  and  a  greater  Anodyne.  JEtius  2* etr .  4. 
Serm.  3.  Cap.  14. 

An  emollient  Medicine. 

Take  of  Colophonia,  Wax,  each  one  Pound  ;  of  Oil  and 

Juice  of  Althaea,  each  two  Pints.  Aciuarius  Metb.  Med. 

Lib.  6.  Cap.  9. 

Althaea  has  been  the  Occafion,  that  many  have  deceiv’d 
themfelves,  who  prefume  they  know  it,  and  impofed  upon 
others,  who  are  credulous  enough  to  take  their  Word  for 
it ;  for  when  they  would  perfuade  us,  that  Althaea  is  a 
common  Herb,  and  known  by  every  body,  they  prove  their 
Ignorance  by  fo  doing,  and  demonffrate,  that  they  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Matter.  The  Greek  Authors,  on  the  contrary, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  clofeand  feledt  Libraries,  allure  us,  that 
Althaea  is  a  very  fcarce  Plant,  and  only  to  be  met  with  in  Afia 
and  Sicily.  I  lhall  give  you  their  very  Words  :  H  pip  A AfcWtf. 
ts  pa.S'icof  ivqio-Kijou,  qvoy.iM  \v  7 oit  7ns  ’A tias  tottois  n  SmAietf, 
iveJ^KijcU  fi  \v  7  it  SfU/fPil  iV  TO>  S^SAi]/  7To\a[J.CO.  “  AlthcCa  is 
M  not  eafily  met  with.  It  grows  in  Afia  or  Sicily,  particularly 
“  near  Smyrna ,  by  the  Banks  of  tire  River  Scbelis.  ”  Theo- 
fihrafius  alfo  hints,  that  it  was  a  fcarce  Herb,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  it  was  to  be  met  with  among  the  Arcadians ,  who  called  it 
*A^’ia  y.A\Ayn,  “  wild  Mallows,  ”  but  the  Sons  of  the  Phyfi- 
cians  gave  it  the  Name  of  ’AAtWa,  “  Althaea,”  from  the  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues  with  which  it  is  endued,  Lib.  9.  Cap.  14.  Be- 
fides,  he  deferibes  it  by  fuch  Charadters  as  they  are  forced  to 
confefs  they  never  faw,  namely,  with  a  yellow  Flower  : 

«fe  «  '  AK$ai.A<pvhhov  fid'  oy-oiov  (jt.a.\d%H,7rh))v  y.Cfioi'  ka]  daevrspoy, 
•7«(  £i  kavKus  y.stAetKiis,  av$&  y.nxtvov.  “  Althaea  has  a  Leaf  like 
“  the  Mallow,  but  larger  and  rougher,  foft  Stalks,  and  a 
“  Flower  of  a  yellow  or  Honey-like  Colour.”  Dioficorides  fays, 
it  is  poJ'o&Lii,  “  like  a  Rofe,  ”  which  we  may  underftand  to 
be  meant  of  the  Figure  of  a  Rofe,  which  it  may  have  under  a 
yellow  Colour.  Harpocration  in  his  Book  YUei  tpvaiKvv  S'vva.y.icov, 
4C  Of  phyfical  Powers,  ”  fays,  that  the  Flower  of  Althaea  is 
called  a  Rofe  ;  whether  from  its  Colour  or  Shape,  is  uncertain  [ 
’OoSvgi rtf  dvn  Isiv,  nv  ot  fid  oroQaj riv  -/.Axiatv,  hi  £i  ovoy.o Xoy^nr 
tcu]n  fit  70  poc for,  £  ifi  repam  'TAix.tstr/v  Yaa nvzs  fi  7ai{ 

eop/tcif  7&V  §iav,  euAAet  oy.ota.  nfipn’  Tadjnv 

T/AHVSf  kak£<tiv  '  AxbauAV.  “  The  Onothyrfis  is  an  Herb,  which 
“  fome  call  Onothure ,  others,  Onomolocbe.  It  bears  Rofes, 
“  which  the  Grecians  weave  into  Crowns  at  the  Feafts  of  their 
4<  Gods,  and  has  Leaves  like  the  Garden-mallow;  this  the 
4t  Greeks  call  Altbeea.  ”  But  it  is  raoft  reafonable  to  interpret 

oes£i<  [rhodoeides]  of  the  Colour.  For  fo  Tr^y.aoeiS'is  [pra- 
foeides]  means  fomething  of  a  Leek-green  Colour;  and  poLo&Lis, 
^rhodoeides]  apply’d  to  Metals,  fignifies  a  Rofe-colour.  In  his 
following  Defcription  of  Althaea,  he  makes  its  Flower  to  be 
like  a  Rofe :  ”AvQ&  yufiv  po £a>.  “  It  has  a  fmall  Flower 

“  like  a  Rofe.”  Therefore  by  poFoesHs  he  meant  the  Colour, 
which  an  antientTranfcriber  of  Dioficorides  expreffed  by  painting 
the  Flower  of  Althaea  of  aRofe-colour.  If  this  be  fo,  Dioficorides 
muff  have  fpoken  of  quite  a  different  Plant  from  the  true  Al¬ 
thaea  ;  for  that  bears  a  yellow  Flower.  Some,  I  know  not 
for  what  Rcafon,  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Abutilon  of  Avifiena ; 
but  Avifiena  fays  no  more  of  his  Abutilon,  than  that  it  was  a 
Plant  like  a  Gourd  ;  to  which  his  Arabian  Expofitors  add,  that 
the  Abutilon  re.fembled  a  Gourd  not  only  in  Leaves,  but  alfo 
in  its  Fruit,  which  is  not  round,  but  oblong,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  found  in  the  City  of  Gaza.  This,  you  fee,  is  very  different 
from  the  Althaea  of  the  Greeks.  Diofcorides  lays,  that  “  It  is 
44  called  E bificus  by  fome.  ”  Why  did  he  not  fay  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  he  ufually  does  on  other  Occafions?  For  none  but  the 
Romans  called  the  Althaea  E bificus,  or  Ibificus.  The  old  Greek 
Horfe-Phyficians,  in  that  Part  which  is  wanting  in  the  Editions : 
A iyilou  fid’AAQcua,  Coro  7tvvv  H  Mo\oy»fiPay.xifi  E[i/ rib&t 

’S.a^xatais  <fe  T'IIms  d)  A^uxth.  “  It  js  called 
“  Altbeea  ;  by  fome,  Mcloche  ;  in  Latin,  Ebi ficus ;  by  the  Sar- 
**  matians ,  Getes ,  and  Thracians ,  Arifipis.  ”  Neopbytus ,  ’Aa QoJa 

ft  ’  Ahitfixov,  ot  Jll  y.AK &XW  d^lAV,  'l,(t>y.cuoi‘l1rliio-K*y..  <<  Al- 

“  thaea  is  the  Althifcum,  fome  call  it  the  Wild  Mallow ,  and 
“  the  Romans  Ebifcum.  ”  In  the  Gloffary,  ’Aa Sal  a  is  Hibifcum; 
in  other  Gloffarics  it  is,  without  an  Afpiration,  Ibifeus,  Herba 
mollis  ;  thence  comes  the  Italian  Malvavijco ,  for  Malva  Ibifico , 
for  which  the  French  fay,  Ibifico- malva  ;  for  thence  conies  their 
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Grimauve,  We  placing  before  what  the  Italians  place  after 
The  Barbarians  call  it  Bifimalva,  which  is  plainly  a  Corruption 
of  lbijco-malva. 

I  don’t  wonder,  that  PJiny ,  in  the  Place  where  hc'fpeaks  of 
Hibifcus,  -makes  no  mention  of  Althaea,  nor  fays  any  thin?  of 
Hibifcus  when  he  mentions  Althaea.  ’Tis  plain,  that  he 
thought  them  different,  as  his  Manner  is  in  other  Cafes.  But 
I^can’t  help  being  furprifed  at  his  placing  Hibifcus  among  the 
Kinds  of  Parfnip,  and  feeming  willing  to  have  it  be  like  a 
Parfnip,  and  that  in  more  Places  than  one.  In  Lib.  19.  Cap.  5. 
treating  of  the  Kinds  of  Parfnips,  Hibijcum  a  Pafiinaca  Gia- 
cihtate  difiat  ;  damnatum  in  cibis,  fied  Medicines  utile  eft  ;  iff 
quartutn  Genus  in  eadern  Jimilitudine  P ajlinaees ,  quam  Galiicam 
vocant,  Gresci  vero  Daucon.  “  Hibifcum  differs  from  a  Parfnip 
“  on  account  of  its  Slendernefs  :  it  is  condemn’d  as  Food, 
“  but  ufeful  in  Medicine.  And  there  is  a  fourth  Kind,  re- 
“  fombling  in  like  manner  a  Parfnip,  which  they  call  Gallic 
“  Parfinip ,  but  the  Greeks  name  it  Daucus.  ”  He  pretends, 
that  the  Hibifcum  differs  from  a  Parfnip  only  in  Slendernefs, 
that  is  to  fay,  is  more  {lender  than  a  Parfnip,  but  like  in  other 
refpedls.  I  his  he  repeats  in  another  Place,  that  is.  Lib.  20. 
Cap.  4-  Pajhnaces  fimile  Hibificum ,  quod  Molochen  agriatn 
vocant ,  iff  ahqui  Plijtolochiam.  “There  is  a  Refemblance  be- 
“  tween  the  Parfnip  and  the  Hibifcum,  which  is  commonly 
“  called  the  Wild  Mallow ,  and  by  fome  Plijlolochia ,  ”  which 
by  all  is  recorded  to  be  like  the  Mallow,  and  to  be  a  kind  of 
wild  Mallow  ;  but  how  it  fhould  come  to  look  like  a  Parfnip, 

I  am  at  a  Lofs  to  imagine,  efpecially  of  the  Pliftolochia  ;  for  this, 
in  another  Place,  he  ranks  among  the  Ariftolochia’s,  and 
makes  a  fourth  Kind  of  it. 

As  to  Hibifcum  being  like  a  Parfnip,  which  Pliny  affirms, 

I  fancy,  that  I  fee  whence  he  derived  his  Conceit.  He  had 
read  in  fome  Latin  Author,  that  Hibifcum  was  a  kind  of  wild 
Mallow,  and  parted  with  fome  under  the  Greek  Appellation  of 
Moloche  Agria,  and  differed  not  at  all  from  the  Paftinata,  but 
only  in  Slendernefs.  Now  by  the  Paftinata  is  to  be  underftood 
the  Garden  Mallow,  which  is  planted  Pafiinato,  “  in  delved 
“  Ground.”  All  cultivated  Things  are  larger  than  what  are 
wild,  and  therefore  the  wild  Mallow  was  flenderer  than  the 
fative,  or  pafiinata,  “  planted  in  delved  Ground.  ”  The  Hb 
bifeum,  he  fays,  was  condemn’d  as  Food,  that  is,  the  wild 
Mallow;  for  we  are  affured,  that  the  Garden  Kind  was  for¬ 
merly  eaten.  Pliny  therefore,  having  his  Thoughts  diverted  an¬ 
other  way,  miftook  Pafiinata  for  ~ Pafiinaca,  “  a  Parfnip.  ” 
’Tis  certain,  and  not  a  little  material  to  the  Purpofe,  that  the 
moft  antient  Manufcripts,  in  that  Place,  have  Pafiinata  in  ex- 
prefs  Letters ;  Hibificum  a  Pafiinata  gracilitate  differt.  “  Hi- 
“  bifeum  differs  from  the  Paftinata  in  its  Slendernefs;  ” 
whereas  in  other  Places,  the  fame  Copies  have  the  Word  Pafti- 
naca,  whole  and  uncorrupted.  The  Author  from  whom  Pliny 
borrow’d  his  Account,  doubtlefs  wrote,  Hibificum,  id  ejl, 
agrejlis  Malva,  a  Pafiinata  gracilitate  differt.  «  Hibifcum, 
“  that  is,  the  wild  Mallow,  differs  from  the  cultivated,  in 
“  Slendernefs.  ”  He  omitted  the  agrejlis  Malva ,  and  read 
Pafiinaca  for  Pafiinata,  as  thefe  two  Letters  are  often  ex¬ 
chang’d  for  one  another,  in  Words  of  that  Form  ;  for  Example, 
Securiclata,  fiecut  iclaca  ;  hngulata ,  hngulaca  ;  pcrfionaca ,  per - 
fionata,  »  Trpocrejrrilis,  [Profopitis]  by  fome  called  Perfionacia, 
“  a  Perfonation.  ”  The  Gloffary  has  Paftinatio,  <pv\d,  “  Pafti- 
“  nation  [means]  a  Cultivation.”  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  then 
that  w  fvlvsit,  “  the  planted,  ”  cultivated,  and  Garden  Mallow, 
was  properly  called  Pafiinata,  «  planted  in  delved  Ground.  ” 
Under  the  fame  Miftake  he  afferts  every-where,  that  the  Hi¬ 
bifcum  is  like  a  Parfnip. 

I  formerly  took  the  Alcaea  of  the  Greeks  to  be  meant  by  the 
Name  Hibifcum;  for  the  Alcaea  is  a  kind  of  wild  Mallow, 
which  fome,  we  are  allured,  have  confounded  with  Althfea. 
For  Neopbytus,  under  the  Name  of  Althaea,  has  deferibed  the 
Alcaa,  which  he  furnifhes  with  Leaves,  ijsKry.iva.  orpos  7et 
fiojeem,  “  indented  like  thofe  of  Vervain.  ”  Now  I 
thought,  that  Pliny  had  reckon’d  this  indenting  of  the  Leaves 
in  Alcaea,  which  he  took  for  Althaea,  among  the  Charadters  in 
which  it  refembled  a  Parfnip  ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  he  fell  into  this  Miftake  in  the  manner  we  have  related. 

The  fame  Author,  in  another  Place,  thus  diftinguifhes  the 
Althaea  among  the  other  Mallows :  Ex  fiylvefiribus,  cui  grande 
Folium,  iff  Radices  albes,  Altbeea  vocatur  ab  ex cellentia  Effeclus, 
ab  aliis  Arifialtbesa.  “  Of  the  wild  Kinds,  that  with  the  large 
“  Leaf,  and  the  white  Roots,  is  called  Altbeea ,  from  its  eXcel- 
“  lent  Virtues,  by  fome  named  Arifialtbesa.  ”  An  antient 
Manufcript  indicates,  that  this  laft  Word  is  not  rightly  written, 
by  reading  ab  aliis  Plitolicia  “  by  others  PlitoliciaT  ”  Hence  it 
appears,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  Plijlolochia,  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Manufcript  Index  :  Malva  Altbeea,  five  Plfio- 
lochia,  “  the  Mallow  Abhaea;  or  Pliftolochia.  ”  In  another 
Place  it  fays,  that  Hibifcum  is  called  by  others  Plfiokchia  : 
Perhaps  it  took  that  Name  from  its  Virtue  in  extracting  the 
Secundines,  which  the  Greeks  call  a oyfiA. 

Pliny ,  in  reckoning  the  Kinds  of  Ariftolochia,  makes  Plifto¬ 
lochia  the  fourth,  which  is  alfo  called  “  many- 
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rboted  jM  for  thus  it  is  written  in  the  Manuscript  Index  1 
Arijlolocbia ,  five  Climatitis ,  five  Cretica ,  five  Plijlolochia ,  yiW 
Lochia  Polyrrhizofque ,  Malum  Terra.  So  it  ought  to  be 

fead'. 

But  I  never  read  this  Name  Plijlolochia  in  Greek  Authors, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  took  its  Origin  from  fome  wrong  Reading, 
either  by  P//«y  himfelf,  or  one  of  thofe  who  ufed  to  read  to 
him,  who  huffily  running  over  the  Greek  Book  written  in  large 
Letters,  and  flightly  glancing  on  the  Words,  as  is  too  com¬ 
monly  done,  might  for  AP1CTOAOXIA  read  ITAICTOAOXIA, 
which  is  not  fo  very  remote  from  the  Truth,  nor  unfuitable  to 
Pliny  s  Character.  For  my  part,  I  can  give  no  Account  for 
the  Name,  the  changing  it  into  Pifolochia  being  contradictory 
to  all  the  Books ;  nor  can  I  fee  the  Reafon  of  this  Word 
moohoyiA  [ Pifolochia] . 

.  Authors  fay  never  a  Word  of  the  Althaea  called  Plijlolochia , 
or  Ariflolochia  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  Pliny  made  this  too 
out  of  Theophrajlus ,  by  wrong  reading  and  pointing  his  Words. 
Theophrafus ,  enumerating  the  medicinal  Herbs  which  grow  in 
Arcadia ,  has  thefe  Words  :  Kcu  rt  f/S  ’  Ah9ala,  zkzivoi  J'z  yah d- 
yy\v  aytloiv,  x)  «  dysohoyjct,  xai  to  Fzozki.  “  And  there  is 
V  the  Althaea,  which  they  call  Wild  Mallow ,  and  Ariflolochia, 
“  [ Birthwort ]  and  Sefeli  [Hartwort].  ”  Pliny  read  or  un- 
derftood  the  Words,  as  if  they  had  been  written  zxzivci  Lz  ya.- 
hdyyv  dyelctv,  xj  detcohofictv.  “  They  call  it  Wild  Mallow  and 
“  Ariflolochia ,”  where  perhaps  he  read  himfelf,  or,  deceiv’d  by 
his  Ears,  imagin’d  he  heard  another  read  x)  orhisoho-yjAv,  “  and 
“  Pliffolochia.” 

That  Place  in  Pliny ,  where  he  diflinguifhes  between  yohoyn 
[Moloche]  and  yahayy]  [Malache]  deferves  our  Laughter.  The 
Pafiage,  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  Lib.  20.  Cap.  21.  runs  thus  : 
Duo  Genera  earum  Amplitudine  Folii  difcernuntur.  Majorem 
Graci  Molochen  vocant  in  Sativis ,  alteram  ab  emolliendo  ventre 
diet  am  putant  Malachen.  “  Two  Kinds  of  them  are  diftin- 
“  guifhed  by  the  Largenefs  of  the  Leaf.  The  greater  is  called 
“  by  the  Greeks ,  Moloche ,  and  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  ;  the 
“  other  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  Name  Malache  [Greek  yciKdyji, 
“  foft]  from  mollifying  the  Belly.  ”  But  yohoyj  [Moloche]  is 
the  Word  in  the  Attic  Dialed,  and  y&hdyjn  [Malache]  in  the 
others.  This  is  the  Rule  in  the  antient  Grammarians  ;  but  I 
fhould  rather  think  y.ohbyn  an  /Folic  Word  ;  for  ’tis  their 
Manner  to  change  &  into  0  ;  fo  they  fay,  Ivayv^ov  [Onoguron] 
for  dvdyv&v  [Anaguron]  which  is  in  the  Attic  Dialed  j  ovcovts 
for  dvavtc,  fibrif  for  jidns,  and  fo  in  Hundreds  of  others ;  but 
we  fhall  now  finifli  what  we  propofed.  What  is  commonly 
Called  Malvavifco ,  or  Ibifcomalva ,  is  not  the  Althaea  of  the 
Greeks ,  tho’  the  old  Latins  called  this  Ibifcus.  The  true  Al¬ 
thaea,  at  this  Day,  is  unknown  to  our  Botanifls  ;  for  the  Bif- 
vialva ,  which  is  the  Roman  Hibifcum ,  is  not  determined  to  one 
thing.  Perhaps  the  old  Romans  themfelves  were  ignorant  of 
the  true  Althaea  ;  for  what  they  called  Hibifcum ,  was  no  other 
than  what  is  called  Malva-Ibifcum  ;  fo  much  is  certain. 

Tho’  Althaea  be  like  the  wild  Mallow,  yet,  which  is  ffrange, 
Jjiofcorides  has  not  aflign’d  it  a  Place  among  the  Mallows,  as 
if  he  thought  it  of  a  different  Kind  from  them.  For  he  de- 
feribes  the  common  Mallows  in  his  fecond  Book,  and  defers  the 
mentioning  of  Althaea  to  his  third  Book.  What  he  thus  lepa- 
rated,  he  does  not  feem  to  think  of  the  fame  Kind,  though  he 
fays,  that  Althaea  is  a  Species  of  the  wild  Mallow. 

The  dvcLd'ivS'&y.cLhd.'xyi  [ Anadendromalache]  mentioned  by 
Galen ,  and  miftaken  by  fome  for  the  fame  as  Ibifcus  or  Althaea, 
is  another  thing.  The  Authors  of  the  Greek  Farriery  have  thefe 
Words  :  vEr /  <hz  irz^g.  fidjd.ni  hzyoy'zvn  dv&S'zvAgyy.a.hdyyi,  van? 
Tivuv  trciAxniS'  zono  yvhhov  irAab\vTi(yv  TccHno,  t>)u  pfnv  uo&ct  a; 
cxzvdfovjeu,  ka9w{  zo idvu  yzy^g.fcu  yfu^rcu.  “  There  is  another 
“  Herb  called  Anadendromalache ,  and  by  fome  Salcies  ;  this  has 
“  a  broader  Leaf,  and  the  Roots  are  prepared  in  the  fame 
“  manner  as  before  diredted.  ”  I  take  this  to  be  the  Alcaea  of 
Diofcorides ,  which  the  Name  (sahAm,  [Salcies]  being  a  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  dhxcun,  [Alcaea]  plainly  intimates.  Galen  does  not 
mention  Alcaea,  but  feems  to  mean  tire  fame  by  the  Word 
Anadendromalache.  Salmafus  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap.  42. 

Notwithftanding  the  Opinion  of  Salmafus  to  the  contrary, 
I  find  mod:  Botanifls  efteem  our  Althaea  to  be  the  fame  as  that 
of  Diofcorides. 

ALTHANACA,  or  Althanacha,  ( Auripigmentum) 
Orpiment.  It  is  alfo  called  Alt  erne  t,  Aleimec. 

ALTHEBEGIUM,  the  Arabic  Name  given  by  Avicenna 
to  a  certain  Swelling,  rcfembhng  thofe  which  happen  in  a  Ca¬ 
chexy,  and  proceeding  from  a  morbid  State  of  the  Liver,  and 
an  ill  Habit  of  Body.  The  Swellings  are  alfo  like  thofe  which 
appear  under  the  Eyes,  and  in  the  Faces,  of  Pcrfons  who  fleep 
over-much.  A  Tympany  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  fame  Kind. 
Fabric.  Ab  Aquapendent.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  10. 

ALTHEXIS,  «4a0 from  cth9.iv,  to  cure  or  heal.  It 
fignifies  the  Cure  of  a  Diftemper,  in  which  Senfe  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  by  Hippocrates. 

ALTHOLIZOI.  Sec  Altolizoim. 

ALTIHT.  The  Name  given  by  Avicenna  to  the  Laferpi- 
tium  of  the  Antients. 
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ALTlMAR,  Aycapher,  (A Es  ujlum)  burnt  Copper/ 

Rulandus. 

ALTIMIO,  (Fax  Plumbi)  the  Drofs  or  Scoria  of  Lead. 
Rulandus. 

ALTINCAR,  a  fort  of  fadlitious  Salt  ufed  in  the  Purgation 
and  Separation  of  Metals.  Cafellus  from  Libavius. 

ALTINGAT,  Flos  Airis,  Ruff  of  Copper,  Verdigris. 
Rulandus. 

ALTINURAUM,  Vitriol.  Rulandus. 

ALTOLIZOI,  a  Word  mentioned  by  Helmont ,  which 
is  in  a  great  meafure  unintelligible.  In  his  Treatife  De  Li~ 
thiafi,  he  diredls  the  Ludus  of  Paracelfus  to  be  well  contufed, 
calcin’d,  and  boil’d  into  the  Form  of  an  Oil,  which  is  almoft 
exprefs’d  by  a  fingle  Word  Fcl  Terra ,  or  Altholizoi  cor- 
rettum,  which  he  fays,  fignifies,  totally  converted  into  Oil  by 
Ebullition.  Cafellus  has  made  two  or  three  Blunders  under 
this  Article.  For  he  calls  it  Altolizoim ,  whereas  Helmont’s 
Word  is  Altholizoi ,  and  Altholizoim ;  and  he  miftakes  in  his 
Explanation  Ludus,  and  calls  it  Lutum.  See  Alkahest. 

ALTUS.  This  is  ufed  fometimes  in  a  medicinal  Senfe 
join’d  with  Sopor,  to  exprefs  a  found  Sleep,  inclining  to  a  Le¬ 
thargy,  or  Coma. 

ALU.  See  Are-alu,  and  Atty-alu. 

ALUACH,  or  Aluech,  pure  or  refin’d  Tin.  Rulandus. 

ALUCO,  a  Bird  mentioned  by  Bellonius ,  Aldrovandus, 
and  Johnfon. 

It  is  a  nodlurnal  Bird  of  Prey,  of  the  Owl  Species  ;  they  are 
of  different  Sizes;  for  fome  areas  big  as  a  Capon,  and  others  of 
the  Size  of  a  Pigeon  :  They  are  of  a  Lead- colour  fpotted  with 
White;  their  Head  is  large,  black,  without  Ears,  crown’d 
with  Feathers  ;  their  Beak  is  white,  their  Eyes  are  large,  black, 
and  feem  to  be  funk  in  their  Heads,  becaufe  they  are  furround- 
ed  with  many  Feathers;  their  Limbs  are  cover’d  with  whitq 
Feathers,  their  Feet  are  feather’d  and  arm’d  with  long  Claws, 
which  are  ftrong  and  fharp ;  they  live  in  decay’d  Buildings, 
Towers,  in  Caverns,  and  in  the  Hollow  of  old  Oaks;  they  • 
ramble  at  Night  in  the  Fields  ;  they  live  upon  Mice,  and  little 
Birds  ;  their  Gullet  is  fo  large,  that  they  fwallow  Pieces  as  big 
as  an  Egg  ;  their  Cry  is  frightful ;  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
volatile  Salt  and  Oil. 

Their  Blood  is  good  for  an  Afthma,  being  dried,  pulverized, 
and  taken  at  the  Mouth  :  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to 
two  Scruples  ;  their  Brains  are  effeemed  good  for  agglutinating 
Wounds.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

ALUDEL.  An  Aludel  is  a  chymical  Veflel  ufed  in  Sub¬ 
limation.  Many  of  thefe  are  generally  imploy’d  in  one  Ope¬ 
ration,  in  the  following  Manner  :  The  Matter  to  be  fublim’d 
is  put  into  a  Body,  or  Pot,  the  fuperior  Part  of  which  is  fitted 
into  a  Hole  on  the  lower  Part  of  an  Aludel,  and  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  Aludel  is  received  into  the  inferior  Part  of  the  next 
Aludel,  and  fo  on,  till  as  many  Aludels  are  fet  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  as  the  Procefs  requires  ;  to  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  upper- 
moff  Aludel,  a  Head  or  Alembic  is  fix’d,  to  receive  the  Matter 
which  fublimes.  So  that  there  is  a  continu’d  Tube  form’d  by 
the  Aludels  from  the  Pot  which  contains  the  Matter  to  be  fub¬ 
lim’d,  to  the  Head  or  Alembic  which  receives  it,  in  the  manner, 
that  a  continu’d  Chanel  is  form’d  by  a  Number  of  Elm  Pipes. 
The  Ufe  of  Aludels  feems  to  be  to  remove  the  Matter  fub¬ 
lim’d  in  the  Head  to  a  Diftance  from  the  Fire. 

ALU  DIT,  Mercury.  Rulandus. 

ALV  EARIUM,  the  Bottom  of  the  Concha,  or  Hollow 
of  the  external  Ear ;  it  terminates  at  the  Meatus  Auditorius, 
which  is  the  Entrance  of  the  Auris  or  Ear,  ftri&ly  fo  call’d. 

Drake. 

It  is  generally  defin’d  to  be  that  Cavity  where  the  Cerumen 
or  Ear-wax  is  principally  lodged. 

ALUECH.  See  Aluach. 

ALVEOLI,  the  Sokets  in  the  Jaw  Bones,  in  which  the 
Teeth  are  plac’d,  by  that  fort  of  Junflure  or  Suture,  which 
Anatomifts  call  Gomphofs ,  by  Joiners  call’d  Pegging.  The 
Alveoli  are  lin’d  with  a  Membrane  of  exquifite  Senfe,  which 
feems  to  be  nervous,  and  is  wrapp’d  about  the  Roots  of  each 
Tooth.  Drake. 

There  are  ufually  fixteen  Alveoli  in  each  Jaw. 

ALVEUS.  Medicinally  it  is  apply’d  to  many  Tubes  or  Ca¬ 
nals,  thro’  which  fome  Fluid  flows, 'particularly  to  the  Duels 
which  convey  the  Chyle  from  the  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle  to 
the  Subclavian  Vein. 

ALU  MR,  Rubedo ,  Rednefs.  Rulandus. 

ALVIDUCA,  Medicamenta,  are  purging  Medicines. 

ALUIS.  Rulandus  calls  this  Alafor,  id  eft  Vabs,  without 
any  farther  Explanation.  But  Johnfon  explains  Alafor,  Sal  Alcali. 

ALUM,  or  Alus.  A  Name  in  Scribonius  Largus  for  the 
Symphytum  Comfrey. 

ALUMBOri,  Plumbum  Uftum,  burnt  or  calcin’d  Lead. 
Rulandus. 

ALUMEN,  Alum,  Hippocrates  recommends 

Alum  in  many  Paflages  of  his  Treatife  of  Ulcers,  as  a  proper 
Application  for  Ulcers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  depafeent  Kind 
( voyd{ )  fometimes  burnt,  and  fometimes  not.  He  thinks  the 
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Egyptian  the  beft,  and  next  that  the  Melian  (that  got  in  Melos). 
And  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  Lib.  i.  he 
orders  burnt  Alum  as  an  Ingredient  in  an  Application  he  di¬ 
rects  for  Ulcers  ot  the  Uterus.  And  alterwards  in  the  fame 
Treatife  he  advifes  Egyptian  Alum,  with  fome  other  Ingredi¬ 
ents,  to  be  moiften’d  with  Goofe  Greafe,  and  then  with  Wool 
to  be  made  into  a  Peflary,  and  apply’d  to  the  Os  Uteri,  with  a 
View  of  promoting  Fecundity.  And  in  his  Epidemics,  Lib.  i. 
he  alfo  advifes  Egyptian  Alum  as  a  beneficial  Application  in 
painful  Tumors  ot  the  Gums. 

Celfus ,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  19.  recommends  Melian  Alum  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner,  as  an  effectual  Application  to 
Ulcers  of  the  Fingers,  which  the  Greeks  call  mi^yia.-  Melt 
round  Melian  Alum  in  Water,  till  it  acquires  the  Confiftence 
of  Honey 3  then  mix  with  it  a  Quantity  of  Honey,  equal  in 
Weight  to  the  Alum  when  dry,  and  ftir  them  about  with  a 
Spatula,  till  the  Mixture  is  of  a  Saffron  Colour.  With  this 
anoint  the  Ulcers. 

The  Accounts  of  Alum  we  have  from  Diofcorides ,  Pliny , 
Oribanus  and  Adtius ,  are  as  follows : 

Almoft  every  Kind  of  Alum  is  found  in  Egypt ,  and  among 
the  fame  Metals ;  for  the  Scijfile  Alum  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Flower  of  the  Bolar.  It  is  alfo  produced  in  other  Places,  as  in 
Melos ,  Macedonia ,  Lipara ,  Sardinia ,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia , 
Libya ,  Armenia ,  and  many  other  Countries,  as  well  as  Oker. 
There  are  very  many  Species  of  Alum  3  but  the  mod  fervice- 
able  for  medicinal  Purpofes,  are  the  Scijjile ,  the  Rounds  and  the 
Liquid 3  and  of  thefe  the  beft  is  the  Scijjile.  Again,  of  this 
Scijfile  Alum,  the  molt  valuable  is  what  is  frefh,  very  white, 
free  from  Gravel,  fmells  ftrong,  and  is  of  an  extraordinary 
Aftringency 5  fuch  as  lies  not  dole  compaded  like  a  Clod,  nor 
falls  abroad  into  thin  Slices  like  Chips:  but  when  broken  into 
Bits,  and  pulled  afunder,  runs  out  into  Filaments,  like  grey  Hairs. 
Such  is  the  Sort  called  Trichites,  [hairy]  which  grows  in  Egypt. 
There  is  a  Stone  very  like  this  Alum,  but  diftinguifn’d  from  it 
by  its  Tafte,  which  has  nothing  of  Aftringency.  The  round 
Species,  that  is  fa&itious,  is  to  be  refufed  as  good  for  nothin?  5 
you  may  know  it  by  the  Figure.  Chufe  what, has  its  Roundnefs 
from  Nature,  is  lull  of  Bubbles,  is  of  a  white  Colour,  and 
powerfully  aftringent ;  and  has,  befides  thefe  Properties,  a  fort 
of  Palenefs,  and  is  fomewhat  fat,  and  comes  from  Aides  or 
Egypt*  The  liquid  Kind  ought  to  be  quite  pellucid,  milky, 
limple,  and  of  equal  Liquidnefs  in  all  its  Parts,  clear  of  .  Sand 
or  Gravel,  and  exhaling  a  Warmth  as  from  a  Fire. 

Thefe  Alums  are  of  a  heating  and  aftringent  Nature,  and 
have  the  Virtue  of  cleanfing  the  Eye,  and  clearing  it  of  what¬ 
ever  darkens  the  Pupil,  and  alfo  of  confuming  flelhy  or  other 
Excrefcencies  that  grow  about  the  Eyelids.  The  Sciftile  is  more 
to  be  valued  than  the  Round.  They  are  burnt  or  roafted  like 
Chalcitis.  They  reftrain  the  Putrefaction  of  Ulcers,  and  flop 
Haemorrhages.  They  comprefs  the  flaccid  Gums,  and  fallen 
loofe  Teeth,  if  ufed  with  Vinegar  or  Honey  5  mixed  with 
Honey,  they  cure  the  Aphthae 3  ufed  with  the  Juice  of  Knot- 
grafs,  they  are  good  for  Exanthemata  and  Rheums  in  the  Ears. 
With  Cabbage  Leaves,  or  boil’d  Honey,  they  are  effectual  in 
the  Leprofy  3  and  are  good  in  warm  Water  to  make  a  Fomen¬ 
tation  for  the  Itch,  Paranychia,  Pterygia,  and  Kibes.  Mix’d 
with  Lees  of  Vinegar  and  burnt  Galls,  of  each  an  equal  Quan¬ 
tity,  they  are  good  to  anoint  phagedenic  Ulcers  3  and  with  a 
double  Quantity  of  Salt  reftrain  the  fpreading  of  Nomse.  Mix’d 
with  Ervum  and  liquid  Pitch,  they  abfterge  all  Kinds  of  Scurf 
anointed  with  them  3  and,  ufed  in  Water,  fcour  away  all  Nits 
and  Lice,  and  are  good  for  Scalds  or  Burns.  They  are  ufed  to 
anoint  cedematous  Tumours,  and  to  take  off  the  rank  Smell  of 
the  Alas  and  Pudenda.  What  comes  from  Aielos  promotes 
Conception  in  Women,  Try  tTk  avdoH  ora^-Tidiiaa,  ad  5- o[xa]t 
™  Cdi&s,  and  expels  the  Fcetus.  In  fhort,  the  Alums  are, 
all  of  them,  proper  for  Excrefcences  of  the  Gums,  and  for  the 
Uvas  and  Tonfillai  3  and  alfo  for  the  Mouth,  Ears,  and  Pudenda 
When  ufed  with  Honey  to  anoint  the  Parts.  Diofcorides ,  Lib. 

5.  Cap.  123. 

Alum  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  faline  Humour  of  the  Earth  [  fal- 
fugo  Terra].  There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  it :  In  Cyprus  they 
have  the  White  and  the  Black,  where  the  Difference  in  Colour 
ts  mconftderable,  but  in  the  Ufe  very  remarkable  ;  for  the 
White  and  Liquid  are  very  ufeful  in  dying  Wool  of  a  bright 
Colour  3  and  the  Black,  on  the  contrary,  in  giving  it  a  lad 
and  dark  one  5  the  latter  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  refining  Gold 
?Tis  all,  however,  generated  of  Water  and  Mud,  that  is,  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Exfudation  of  the  Earth.  What  the  Winter 
brings  together  by  uniting  Streams,  is  maturated  by  the  Summer 
buns,  and  what  comes  to  Perfection  fooneft,  is  the  whiteft.  It 
is  produced  in  Spain,  Egypt ,  Armenia ,  Macedonia ,  Pontus 
Africa,  and  the  Ill  and  s  of '  Sardinia,  Melos,  Lipara,  and 
Strongyle .  The  choiceft  is  to  be  had  in  Egypt ,  the  next  in 
Melos.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  this,  namely,  the  Liquid  and 
fhe  bolld  >  the  is  prefumed  to  be  good,  if  it  be  limpid,  and 
have  a  Milkinefs,  may  be  rubbed  without  emitting  an  oftenfive 
Vapour  but  a  fort  of  fiery  Sparkles,  with  a  fenhble  Heat:  This 
tiiey  call  Phorimon ,  [ufefulj  and  try  whether  it  be  adulterated  bv 
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the  Juice  of  a  Pomegranate,  which  turns  the  true  Alum  black. 
There  is  another  Kind*  which  is  pale  and  rough,  and  dy’d  with 
Galls  3  for  which  Reafon  they  call  itParapborcn  [good  for  nothing]. 

The  liquid  Alum  is  of  an  aftringent,  hardening,  and  corroding 
Quality.  Mixed  with  Honey,  it  heals  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth, 
Pimples*  and  Itching.  For  thefe  Purpofes,  they  mix  two  Parts 
of  Honey  with  one  Part  of  Alum,  and  manage  the  Cure  in  a 
Bath.  It  is  taken  in  Pills  for  Diforders  of  the  Spleen,  and  to 
remove  an  Itching,  and  for  pilling  of  Blood.  Adixed  with 
Nitre  and  wild  Fennel  Flowers,  it  cures  the  Itch. 

T  here  is  one  Kind  of  concrete  Alum,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Schijlon ,  that  cleaves,  and  when  pulled  afunder,  runs  into  a 
fort  of  grey.  Hairs,  whence  fome  chufe  to  call  it  Trichitisi 
I  his  is  made  out  of  a  Stone,  whence  it  is  called  Chalcitis,  fo 
that  it  is  a  fort  of  a  Sweat  of  this  Stone  coagulated  into  a  fpu- 
meous  Subftance;  A  his  Kind  is  drving,  and  not  fo  aftringent 
as  the  othei  3  but  it  is  very  proper  for  the  Ears,  either  put  into 
them,  or  the  Part  anointed  3  and  alfo  for  Ulcerations  of  the 
Mouth,  and  for  the  Teeth,  if  the  Spittle  be  retained  with  it. 
It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  Collyria,  and  Medicines  adapted  to 
the  Pudenda  of  both  Sexes.  They  boil  it  in  Pans  till  it  will 
'melt  no  longer. 

There  is  another  Kind,  of  an  inferior  Nature,  which  they  call 
Strongyle,  round.  Of  this  there  aretwoSorts,  the  Fungous,  which 
readily  imbibes  Moifture,  and  is  counted  good  for  nothing  ; 
and  the  Pumicous,  which  is  better  than  the  other,  and  lax  and 
porous  like  a  Sponge,  naturally  round,  bearing  pretty  much 
upon  the  White,  has  a  fort  of  b  atnefs,  is  friable  without  Sandi- 
nefs,  and  will  not  give  a  black  Colour.  They  burn  it  by  itfelf, 
over  a  clear  h  ire,  till  it  turns  to  Afhes.  All  the  Kinds  of  Alum 
are  of  an  aftringent  Quality,  from  whence  they  have  their 
Greek  Name.  Pliny ,  Lib.  25.  Cap.  15.  ' 

All  forts  of  Alum  have  a  remarkable  Tartnefs,  and  are  of 
grofs  Parts  3  the  fineft  is  the  Sciflile,  and  next  to  this  the  Round, 
and  the  Aftragaline.  The  Liquid  confifts  of  Parts  remarkablv 
grofs,  as  well  as  that  Sort  called  Placitis ,  and  the  P  lint  hit  is. 
Oribaf  Med.  Col.  15.  Cap.  1. 

All  Alums  are  extremely  aftringent,  drying,  and  conglu- 
tinating :  the  fineft  is  the  Scijjile  3  it  is  ufually  added  to  other 
ngredients  in  Aledicines  after  they  are  boiled  3  for  there  is  no 
Rule  to  dired  us  in  the  boiling  of  it.  When  it  changes  Co¬ 
lour,  it  commonly  takes  a  Green.  JEtius  Tetr.A..  Serm.  2.  Cat 
25.  P.  697.  C.  . 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Alum  Commonly  ufed  ;  the  firft 
is  the  J 

Alumen  rupeum,  Offic.  Aiumen  rupeum  five  Cryjlallinum, 
Ind.  Med.  7.  Alumen  faditium ,  Mer.  Pin.  217.  Alumen , 


Schw.  362.  Alumen  faditium  pcllucidum.  Calc.  Muf,  169. 
Alumen  rupeum  candidum  &  pellucidum,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Aletalh 
334.  Commune  vulgo ,  COMMON  ALUM.  Dale. 

A  he  fecond  SortofAIum  is  the 

Alumen  Rochi  Galhs,  Offic.  Alumen  Romanum  five  rubrum, 
Ind.  Med.  7.  Alumen  Rocha ,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  3-22. 

orm.  23.  Alumen  rupeum  feu  Rocha,  Charlt.  Foff.  o. 
Alumen  faditium  ex  praduro  lapide  fubrubro  confedum,  Calck 
Aluf.  169.  Alumen  Romanum  quibujaam.  ROCH-ALUAL 

L  is  like  the  common  Alum,  only  of  a  pale-red  Colour. 
We  have  it  imported  from  Italy,  Smyrna,  See.  They  make  it 
after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  the  common  Alum,  but  with¬ 
out  the  Addition  of  Urine  and  Kali,  as  I  am  informed  by  a 
Letter  from  the  learned  Dr.  Tuner ed  Robinfon ,  M.  D.  It  agrees 
in  Virtues  with  the  preceding.  Dale. 

The  third  Sort  of  Alum  is  foe 

Alumen  plumafum ,  Offic.  Ind.  Med.  7.  Alumen  plumeum 
fue  Tn Jutes,  Schrod.  3 .477.  Alumen  plumee,  quad  SciJTile 

Latims,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  331.  PLUMOSE  or  FFA 
THER’D  ALUM.  Dale.  ’  °r 

It  is  fometimes  called  Alumen  Iamenum. 

Alumen  Catenum  is  a  Name  for  the  C inures  clavellati,  Pot-afti. 

In  order  to  the  undei  ftanding  what  the.  modern  Alum,  which 
we  make  ufe  of,  is,  with  Exadnefs,  it  will  beneceffary  to  give 
an  Account  of  its  Production  3  and  by  this  it  will  appear,  that 
our  Alum  differs  confiderably  from  the  Alum  of  the  Antients  • 
fpr  theirs  was  found  naturally,  without  the  Help  of  Art,  where¬ 
as  ours  is  factitious,  and  confifts  of  other  Ingredients’  befides 
the  concreted  Juice,  which  the  Antients  called  Alum’ 

Alum  is  made  of  a  Stone,  of  Sea-weed  and  Urine. 

The  Stone  is  found  .in  moft  of  the  Hills  between  Scarborough 
and  the  River  of  Tees,  in  foe  County  of  York  3  as  alfo  near 

Prefon  m  LancaJhire.  It  is  of  a  bluifo  Colour,  and  will  ejeave 
like  Lornijh  Slate. 

The  Mine,  which  lies  deep  in  the  Earth,  and  is  indifferently 
well  moirten  d  with  Springs,  is  the  beft.  The  dry  Mine  is 
not  good  3  and  too  much  Moifture  cankers  and  corrupts  the 
Stone,  making  it  nitrous. 

In  this  Mine  are  found  feveral  Veins  of  Stone  call’d  Doggers, 
of  the  fame  Colour,  but  not  fo  good.  Here  are  alfo  found 
thofe,  that  are  commonly  call’d  Snake  Stones :  The  People 
have  a  A  radition,  that  the  Country  thereabouts  being  very 
much  annoyed  with  Snakes,  by  the  Prayers  of  St.  Hilda,  there 

inhabiting, 
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inhabiting,  they  were  all  turned  into  Stones;  and  that  no 
Snake  hath  ever  fince  been  feen  in  thofe  Parts. 

For  the  more  convenient  working  of  the  Mines ,  which 
fometimes  lie  twenty  Yards  under  a  Surface  or  Cap  of  Fart  , 
(which  muft  be  taken  off,  and  harrow’d  away)  they  begin  their 
Work  on  the  declining  of  a  Hill,  where  they  may  be  alfo  well 
furniihed  with  Water.  They  dig  down  the  Mine  by  Stages 
to  fave  Carriage,  and  fo  throw  it  down  near  the  Places  where 

they  calcine  it.  ,  . . 

The  Mine,  before  it  is  calcined,  being  expofed  to  the  Air, 

will  moulder  in  Pieces,  and  yield  a  Liquor,  whereof  Copperas 
may  be  made  ;  but  being  calcined,  it  is  fit  for  Alum.  As  long 
as  it  continues  in  the  Earth,  or  in  Water,  it  remains  a  hard 

Sometimes  a  Liquor  will  iffue  out  of  the  Side  of  the  Mine, 
which,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  is  turned  into  natural  Alum. 

The  Mine  is  calcined  with  Cinders  of  Newcajlle  Coal ,  W iod , 
and  Fudzes ;  the  Fire  is  made  about  two  Feet  and  an  half  thick, 
two  Yards  broad,  and  ten  Yards  long.  Betwixt  every  Fire, 
are  Stops  made  with  wet  Rubbilh,  fo  that  any  one  or  more  of 
them  may  be  kindled,  without  Prejudice  to  the  reft. 

After  there  are  eight  or  ten  Yards  Tbickne/s  of  broken  Mine 
laid  on  this  Fuel,  and  five  or  fix  of  them  fo  cover’d,  then  they 
begin  to  kindle  the  Fires ;  and  as  the  Fire  rifes  towards  the  Top, 
they  ftill  lay  on  frelh  Mine  ;  fo  that  to  what  Height  you  can 
raife  the  Heap,  which  is  oftentimes  about  twenty  Yards,  the 
Fires,  without  any  further  Help  of  Fuel,  will  burn  to  the 
Top,  ftronger  than  at  the  firft  Kindling,  fo  long  as  any  Sul¬ 
phur  remains  in  the  Stones. 

In  calcining  thefe  Stones,  the  Wind  many  times  does  Hurt, 
by  forcing  the  Fire,  in  fome  Places,  too  quickly  thro’ the  Mine, 
leaving  it  black  and  half  burnt ;  and  in  others,  burning  the 
Mine  too  much,  leaving  it  red.  But  where  the  Fire  pafleth 
foftly,  and  of  its  own  accord,  it  leaves  the  Mine  white,  which 
yields  the  beft  and  greateft  Quantity  of  Liquor. 

.  The  Mine ,  thus  calcined,  is  put  into  Pits  of  Water,  fupport- 
ed  with  Frames  of  Wood,  and  rammed  on  all  Sides  with  Clay,, 
about  ten  Yards  broad,  and  five  Feet  deep,  fet  with  a  Current, 
that  turneth  the  Liquor  into  a  Receptory ,  from  whence  it  is 
pumped  into  another  Pit  of  Mine  ;  fo  that  every  Pit  of  Li¬ 
quor,  before  it  comes  to  the  Boiling,  is  pumped  into  four 
feveral  Pits  of  Mine,  and  every  Pit  of  Mine  is  fteeped  in  four 
feveral  Liquors,  before  it  be  thrown  away  ;  the  laft  Pit  being 
always  frelh  Mine. 

This  Mine,  thus  fteep’d  in  each  of  the  feveral  Liquors  twenty- 
four  Hours,  or  thereabouts,  is  of  courfe  four  Days  in  palling 
the  four  feveral  Pits,  from  whence  the  Liquors  pafs  to  the 

Boiling-houfe.  _  . 

The  Water  or  Virgin  Liquor  oftentimes  gains,  in  the  firft 
Pit,  two  Pounds  Weight  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  increafeth  to  five 
Pounds  Weight  ;  in  the  third,  to  eight  Pounds  Weight  ;  and 
in  the  laft  Pit,  which  is  always  frelh  Mine ,  to  twelve  Pounds 
Weight ;  and  fo  in  this  Proportion,  according  to  the  Goodnefs 
of  the  Mine,  and  the  well  calcining  thereof.  For  fometimes  the 
Liquors,  palling  the  four  feveral  Pits,  will  not  be  above  fix  or 
feven  Pounds  Weight;  at  other  times,  above  twelve  Pounds 
Weight,  feldom  holding  a  conftant  Weight  one  Week  toge¬ 
ther.  Yet  many  times.  Liquor  of  feven  or  eight  Pounds 
Weight  produceth  more  Alum ,  than  that  of  ten  or  twelve 
Pounds  Weight,  either  through  the  Illnefs  of  the  Mine ,  or,  as 
ufually,  the  bad  calcining  thereof.  And  if  by  palling  the  weak 
Liquor  through  another  Pit  of  frelh  Mine,  you  bring  it  to  ten 
or  twelve  Pounds  ;  yet  you  lhall  make  left  Alum  with  it,  than 
when  it  was  but  eight  Pounds  Weight.  For  what  it  gains  from 
the  laft  Pit  of  Mine ,  will  be  moft  of  it  Nitre  and  Slam,  which 
poifons  the  good  Liquors,  and  diforders  the  whole  Houle,  until 

the  Slam  be  wrought  out.  r 

That  which  they  call  Slam,  is  firft  perceived  by  the  Rednefs 
of  the  Liquor,  when  it  comes  from,  the  Pit,  occafioned  either 
by  the  Illnefs  of  the  Mine,  or,  as  commonly,  the  over  or 
under  calcining  it,  as  abovefaid  ;  which  in  the  Settler  finks  to 
the  Bottom,  and  there  becomes  of  a  muddy  Subftance,  and  of 
a  dark  Colour.  That  Liquor  which  comes  whiteft  from  the 
Pits,  is  the  beft. 

When  a  Work  is  firft  begun,  they  make  Alum  ox  the  Li¬ 
quor  only  that  comes  from  the  Pits  of  Mine,  without  any 
other  Ingredients,  and  fo  might  continue,  but  that  it  would 
fpend  fo  much  Liquors  as  not  to  quit  Coft. 

Kelp  is  made  of  a  Sea-weed  call’d  Tangle,  fnch  as  comes  to 
London  on  Oyjiers.  It  grows  on  Rocks  by  the  Sea-fide,  be¬ 
tween  High-water  and  Low-water  Mark.  Being  dried,  it  will 
burn  and  run  like  Pitch  ;  when  cold  and  hard,  ’tis  beaten  to 
A  foes,  fteeped  in  Water,  and  the  Lees  drawn  off  to  two  Pounds 
Weight,  or  thereabouts. 

Becaufe  the  Country  People,  who  furnifti  the  Work  with 
Urine  do  fometimes  mingle  it  with  Sea-water,  which  cannot 
be  difeovered  by  Weight,  they  try  it,  by  putting  fome  of  it  to 
the  boiling  Liquor ;  for  fo,  if  the  Urine  be  good,  ft  will  work 
like  Yeaft  put  to  Beer  or  Ale ;  but  if  mingled,  it  will  ftir  no 
more  than  fo  much  Water. 
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It  is  obferved,  that  the  beft  Urine  is  that  which  comes  from 
poor  labouring  People,  who  drink  little  ftrong  Drink. 

The  boiling  Pans  are  made  of  Lead ,  nine  beet  long,  five 
Feet  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  deep,  fet  upon  Iron  1  lutes 
about  two  Inches  thick,  which  Pans  are  commonly  new-caft, 
and  the  Plates  repaired  five  times  in  two  Years. 

When  the  Work  is  begun,  and  Alum  once  made,  then  they 
fave  the  Liquor  which  comes  from  the  Alum ,  or  wherein  the 
Alum  {hoots,  which  they  call  Mothers ;  with  this  they  fill  two 
third  Parts  of  the  Boilers,  and  put  in  one  third  Part  of  frelh 
Liquor,  which  comes  from  the  Pits.  Being  thus  filled  up  with 
cold  Liquors,  the  Fires,  having  never  been  drawn  out,  will  boil 
again  in  lefs  than  two  Hours  time  ;  and  in  every  two  Hours 
time,  the  Liquor  will  wafte  four  Inches,  and  the  Boilers  are 

filled  up  again  with  green  Liquor. 

The  Liquor,  if  good,  will  in  boiling  be  greafy,  as  it  were,  , 
at  the  Top  ;  if  nitrous,  it  will  be  thick,  muddy,  and  red.  In 
boilino-  twenty-four  Hours,  it  will  be  thirty-fix  Pounds  Weight  ; 
then  is  put  into  the  Boiler  about  a  Hogfhead  of  the  Lees  of  Kelp, 
of  about  two  Peny-weight,  which  will  reduce  the  whole 
Boiler  to  about  twenty-feven  Pounds  W eight. 

If  the  Liquor  is  good,  as  foon  as  the  Lees  of  Kelp  are  put 
into  the  Boiler ,  they  will  work  like  Yeajl  put  to  Beer  ;  but  if 
the  Liquor  in  the  Boiler  be  nitrous,  the  Kelp- Lees  will  ftir  it 
but  very  little  ;  and  in  that  Cafe,  the  Workmen  muft  putin 
the  more  and  ftronger  Lees. 

Prefently  after  the  Kelp- Lees  are  put  into  the  Boiler,  all  die 
Liquor  together  is  drawn  into  a  Settler ,  as  big  as  the  Boiler , 
made  of  Lead ,  in  which  it  ftands  about  two  Hours,  in  which 
time  moft  of  the  Nitre  and  Slam  fink  to  the  Bottom. 

This  Separation  is  made  by  means  of  the  Kelp-Lees  ;  for  when 
the  whole  Boiler  confifts  of  green  Liquor  drawn  from  the  Pits, 
it  is  of  a  Power  ftrong  enough  to  caft  off  the  Slam  and  Nitre  ; 
but  when  the  Mothers  are  ui'ed,  the  Kelp-Lees  are  needful  to 
make  the  faid  Separation. 

Then  the  faid  Liquor  is  fcooped  out  of  the  Settler,  into  a 
Cooler  made  of  Deal  Boards ,  and  rammed  with  Clay.  Into, 
this  is  put  twenty  Gallons  or  more  of  Urine,  more  or  left,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Goodnefs  or  Badnefs  of  the  Liquor  ;  for  if  the 
Liquor  be  red,  and  confequently  nitrous ,  die  more  Urine  is 
required. 

In  the  Cooler ,  the  Liquor,  in  temperate  Weather,  ftands  four 
Days.  The  fecond  Day  the  Alum  begins  to  ftrike,  gather, 
and  harden  about  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cooler. 

If  the  Liquor  fhould  ftand  in  the  Cooler  above  three  Days,  it 
would,  as  they  fay,  turn  to  Copperas. 

The  Ufe  of  Urine  is  as  well  to  caft  off  the  Slam,  as  to 
keep  the  Kelp-Lees  from  hardening  the  Alum  too  much. 

In  hot  Weather,  the  Liquors  will  be  one  Day  longer  in  cool¬ 
ing,  and  the  Alum  in  gathering,  than  v/hen  the  Weather  is 
temperate.  In  frofty  Weather,  the  Cold  ftrikes  the  Alum  too 
foon,  not  giving  time  for  the  Nitre  or  Slam  to  fink  to  the 
Bottom,  whereby  they  are  mingled  with  the  Alum .  This  pro¬ 
duceth  double  die  Quantity ;  but,  being  foul,  is  confirmed  in  the 
W  aftiing. 

When  the  Liquor  hath  flood  four  Days  in  the  Cooler ,  then 
that  call’d  Mothers  is  fcooped  into  a  Ciftern,  the  Alum  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Bottom ;  and  from  thence  the 
Mothers  are  pumped  back  into  the  Boiler  again  ;  fo  that  every 
five  Days  the  Liquor  is  boiled  again,  until  it  evaporate,  or  turn 
into  Alum  or  Slain. 

The  Alum  taken  from  the  Sides  and  Bottom  of  the  Cooler, 
is  put  into  a  Ciftern,  and  waffled  with  Water,  that  hath  been 
ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  being  about  twelve  Pounds  Weight, 
after  which  it  is  reached,  as  followeth  : 

Being  waffled,  it  is  put  into  another  Pan,  widi  a  Quantity 
of  Water,  where  it  melts  and  boils  a  little.  Then  it  is  fcoop¬ 
ed  into  a  great  Calk,  where  it  commonly  ftands  ten  Days,  and 
is  then  fit  to  take  down  for  the  Market. 

The  Liquors  are  weighed  by  the  Troy  Weight,  fo  that  half  a 
Pint  of  Liquor  muft  weigh  more  than  fo  much  Water,  by  fo 
many  Peny-weight.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  Vol.  2. 

Somewhat  different  from  this  is  the  Account  given  by  Hoff¬ 
man,  of  the  Production  of  Alum  at  the  Works  near  Hall,  in 
Saxony.  As  this  Author’s  Experiments  *  and  Remarks  upon 
Alum  are  curious  and  inftruCtive,  I  {hall  infer t  diem  here. 

Of  the  Generation  and  Nature  of  Alum. 

As  Vitriol  is  produced  from  a  fulphureous  Mineral,  either 
fimple  or  compound,  that  is^  of  Iron  and  Copper,  fo  Alum, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  c.f  white  Vitriol,  is  alfo  generated 
of  a  fulphureous  Mineral,  partlv  bituminous,  partly  luteous. 
Therefore  the  Acid  which  is  extracted  from  Alum,  feems  to 
be  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Properties  with  what  is  afforded  by 
Vitriol,  whatever  Difference  there  is  in  the  Earths,  or  Recep¬ 
tacles,  in  which  bodi  thefe  Kinds  of  Salts  are  coagulated.  For 
the  Caput  Mortuum  of  V  itriol  is  of  a  Metalline,  that  is  to  fav, 
of  an  Irony  or  Copper-like  Quality  ;  but  the  Earth  of  Alum 
feems  to  be  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Bole,  very  fpungy  and  fubtil. 

The 
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The  remarkable  Agreement  between  the  Acids  of  Vitriol  and 
Alum  will  abundantly  appear  from  the  following  Experiments : 

x.  Vitriol  of  Iron  is  prepared  with  Spirit  of  Alum,  and 
with  Iron,  as  well  as  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol ;  and  Aqua-fortis 
is  as  well  made  with  Alum  as  Vitriol  and  Nitre.  Again,  if 
the  Acid  of  Alum,  by  the  Mixture  of  alcaline  Salt,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  neutral  Salt,  and  this  Salt,  with  a  little  Salt  of 
Tartar  and  Powder  of  Charcoal,  be  melted  in  a  Crucible,  there 
is  produced  a  red  Mafs  like  Liver  of  Sulphur,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  it  ufually  happens,  when  the  Acid  of  Vitriol  or  Sulphur 
is  fixed  by  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  the  alcaline  Salt  contained  in 
Nitre  or  common  Salt,  and  converted  into  a  neutral  Salt. 

Tho’  Vitriol  and  Alum  be  produced,  as  it  were,  from  the 
fame  Matter,  and  from  one  fulphureous  Matrix,  yet  each  of 
them  is  endued  with  peculiar  Properties  and  Virtues.  For 
Alum  and  Vitriol  are  very  different  in  Tafte ;  and  the  common 
Vitriol  leaves  no  fuch  Aftringency  on  the  Palate,  as  is  obferved 
in  Alum.  Again,  a  Solution  of  Alum  makes  no  Commotion 
Jior  Precipitation  in  a  Solution  of  Gold  or  Silver,  which  a  So¬ 
lution  of  Vitriol  is  known  to  effedl.  Nor  will  a  Deco#ion  of 
Galls,  or  Pomgranate  Flowers,  grow  black,  and  be  converted 
into  Ink,  by  the  Mixture  and  Solution  of  Alum,  as  weobferve 
it  does  when  mix’d  with  a  Solution  of  Vitriol.  Laftly,  in 
Alum,  the  Acid  may  be  readily  feparated,  by  the  Help  of 
Fire,  from  its  earthy  Principle,  in  which  it  is  inherent  ;  but 
the  Cafe  is  otherwife  with  Vitriol. 

To  proceed,  in  Alum  the  Acid  is  very  much  faturated  with 
its  Earth ;  for  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Alum,  by  a  vehement 
Calcination,  affords  fix  Drams  and  a  half  of  aluminous  Earth, 
quite  infipid.  That  there  is  a  lefs  Portion  of  Acid  in  Alum 
than  in  Vitriol,  may  be  known  by  this,  that  the  Acid  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  faturated  with  a  Solution  of  Pot-afh,  produces  a  far 
greater  Quantity  of  Sal  Enixus,  than  would  be  afforded  by 
a  Solution  of  Alum  faturated  with  the  fame  Lixivium. 

Befides,  the  Salt  this  way  prepared  of  Alum  is  more  fucceff- 
ful  in  loofening  and  purging  the  Belly,  than  what  is  pre¬ 
pared  of  Vitriol,  according  to  the  Method  of  Tackenius.  And 
not  long  fince  I  met  with  a  Phenomenon  not  unworthy  to  be 
related,  which  is.  That  while  I  was  managing  and  beating;  this 
Salt  in  a  Mortar,  it  emitted  Sparks  in  great  Plenty,  which  I 
never  obferved  in  any  other  Salt. 

Here  we  muft  not  pafs  over  a  very  fine  Experiment  of 
Homberg’s ,  who  with  three  Parts  of  Alum,  and  one  Part  of 
any  combuftible  Matter,  which  turns  to  a  Coal,  by  a  previous 
Calcination,  Diftillatiom,  and  Ignition,  in  a  clofed  VefTel,  pre¬ 
pared  a  Phofphorus,  or  fulphureous  Matter,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  kindled  at  the  free  Accefs  of  Air.  But  this  inflammable 
Matter  cannot  be  produced  with  the  Acid  of  Vitriol,  nor  the 
•Spirit  of  Salt  or  Nitre;  a  plain  Indication,  that  the  Acid  of 
Alum,  as  being  more  fubtil,  has  a  freer  Ingrefs  into  the  phlo- 
giftic  Earth,  than  the  Acid  of  Vitriol  itfelf.  See  below  Hom- 
berg’s  Memoire. 

But  it  happens,  that  tho’  Alum  is  known  almoft  to  every 
body,  yet  its  mineral  Elements  and  Preparations  are  not  clear¬ 
ly  underftood  by  the  curious  Naturalifts.  Wherefore  I  thouo-ht 
it  worth  my  Pains  in  this  Place,  to  fhew  the  Way  how  fome 
thoufands  of  Quintals  are  yearly  made  at  the  Village  of  Sclnven- 
*el,  near  the  City  of  Tieben ,  five  Miles  from  Hall,  where  are 
very  plentiful  Mines  of  Alum. 

Near  this  Village  are  Strata  of  bituminous  Matter,  of  vaft 
Extent,  which  Matter  is  the  Matrix  of  this  Salt.  Thefe  Strata 
lie  two  or  three  Yards  deep,  whence  they  dig  the  Earth,  which 
is  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  and  of  an  aftringent  aluminous  Tafte. 
If  this  mineral  Earth  be  thrown  into  the  f  ire,  it  not  only 
kindles,  but  emits  a  ftrong  and  foetid  Smell,  like  mineral  Sul¬ 
phur  fet  on  Fire.  When  burnt  out,  there  remains  a  fpun°w 
taftelefs  Mafs  of  an  Alh-colour.  ^ 

The  frefh  IVIineral  Earth  is  thrown  into  Heaps,  which  lie  a 
Month  expos’d  to  the  open  Air  ;  then  they  remove  it  into  Vats 
and  are  for  fome  Days  extracting  the  Salt  by  Affufions  of  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  after  which,  the  Lye  is  convey’d  by  Pipes  into  leaden 
Cauldrons,  and  boiled.  When  the  Liquor  is  infpiffated  by  the 
Confumption  of  one  half,  they  mix  it  with  a  Solution  of  Pot- 
afh.  This  excites  a  vehement  Ebullition  with  a  Spumefcence 
•and  a  Powder  in  great  Plenty  fubfides  to  the  Bottom.  When 
every  thing  is  cool,  they  take  off  the  yellow  Liquor,  that  fwims 
at  the  Top,  and  the  white  aluminous  Meal  at  the  Bottom  is 
diffolved  in  Water,  and  boiled  anew  ;  the  Water,  well  faturated 
with  Salt,  is  poured  into  great  Vats,  which  Hand  together 
clofed  up  for  fome  Weeks.  The  Veffels  being  open’d,  Cryftals 
•of  a  vail  Bignefs,  in  the  Figure  of  an  O&ohedron’  are  feen 
ducking  to  the  Sides. 

Befides  this,  it  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  vaft  Heaps  of  Alum 
•Ore  are  kindled  merely  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  burft  into 
open  Flames,  which  require  the  utmoft  Care  and  Pains  to  cx- 
tmguifh  by  Affufions  of  Water.  For  when  the  Salt  of  the 
A|um  is  diffolved  by  the  Rains,  it  begins  to  a#  upon  its  bitu¬ 
minous  Earth  ;  fo  that  a  rapid  inteftine  Motion  being  by  this 
means  excited,  not  only  a  Heat  and  Smoke,  but  even  Flames 
are^produced,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  happens  when  a 


Mafs,  confifting  of  equal  Portions  of  Sulphur  and  Filings  of 
Steel,  is  inoiftened  with  Water,  where,  in  a  few  Hours,  arifes 
an  Ebullition,  the  Mafs  fwells,  fends  forth  a  Smoke,  and  at  lafta 
fulphureous  Flame  afeends.  Thefe  Experiments  direCtly  lead 
us  to'the  Explication  of  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  fubterraneous 
Heat. 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  Notice,  that  if  thefe  mineral  Earths, 
after  they  are  deprived  of  their  Salt,  are  thrown  together  again 
in  Heaps,  and  expofed  to  the  open  Air  for  a  whole  Year,  they 
become  impregnated  with  a  very  aluminous  Salt,  foasto  ferve  for 
anew  Preparation  of  Alum,  and  that  forthree  Years  together. 

Hence  it  appears  very  plainly,  that  aluminous  Salt  is  rege¬ 
nerated  by  the  Air,  and  doubtlefs  contains  fome  univerfal  Acid, 
which  with  the  inflammable  bituminous  Parts,  in  Conjunction 
with  the  earthy  ones,  conftitutes  the  Salt  of  Alum  ;  nor  do  I 
know  any  Salt,  that  can  be  fo  foon  regenerated  from  its  ex- 
haufted  Mineral  Earth  ;  for  if  crude  Alum  be  calcined  by  a 
pretty  ftrong  Fire,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  no  Mark  of  Salt 
remain  in  its  fpungy  Earth,  and  this  Earth  be  afterwards  for 
fome  Days  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  it  not  only  increafes  in 
Weight,  but  recovers  its  aluminous  Tafte,  and  makes  an  Effer- 
vefcence  with  inftilled  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium. 

In  boiling  of  Alum,  there  is  alfo  one  thing  worthy  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into,  which  is,  that  Alum  cannot  be  brought  into  any 
folid  Form,  much  lefs  reduced  into  Cryftals,  from  its  Lye, 
without  the  Addition  of  Pot-afh,  or  fome  alcaline  Salt.  The 
Reafon  of  this  Angular  EffeCt  and  Phenomenon  feems  to  con- 
lift  in  what  follows  :  The  Lye  of  the  Mineral  Earth  is  too 
acid,  and  too  fulphureous  ;  but  becaufe  the  fulphureous  Liquor, 
in  which  the  Acid  is  predominant,  is  very  difficult  to  be  form¬ 
ed  into  a  folid  faline  Confiftence,  there  needs  die  Acceflion  of 
an  Alcali,  which  partly  faturates  the  redundant  Acid,  and 
partly  imbibes  and  abforbs  the  pinguious  and  fulphureous  Matter, 
which  hinders  Cryftallization  ;  by  which  means  the  Spicula 
may  wedge  themfelves  the  more  clofely  together,  and  form  a 
more  perfeCt  Coalefcence.  Formerly,  and  even  now,  in  other 
Places  where  they  boil  Alum,  inftead  of  Pot-afh,  they  ufe 
human  Urine  putrefy’d,  becaufe  of  the  urinous  volatile  Salt,  by 
which  the  redundant  Acid  is  temper’d  ;  but  fince  the  Invention 
ol  fo  cheap  and  eafy  an  Expedient,  Urine  is  no  longer  ufed. 

The  Skilful  in  Chymiftry  know  what  Care  and  Induftry 
were  imploy’d  in  finding  out  fome  Means  for  volatilizing  the 
fixed  Salt  of  Tartar,  fince  Helmont  attributed  a  wonderful  Effi¬ 
cacy  to  this  Salt  in  curing  Difeafes.  Hence,  that  otherwife 
celebrated  Phyfician  and  Cbymift,  Daniel  Ludovici ,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  *T  leatife  of  the  Volatilization  of  the  Sq/t  of  Tartar ,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Public  a  Method  to  effe#  it ;  for  while  he 
was  diftdling  crude  Alum  mix’d  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  there 
came  forth  a  volatile  urinous  Spirit.  The  good  Man,  w7ho 
was  perfectly  fincere,  believed,  that  this  fixed  Salt  was  render’d 
volatile  ;  but  he  was  not  aware,  that  Alum,  according  to  the 
vulgar  Method,  was  prepared  by  an  Addition  of  human  Urine, 
and  that  his  volatile  Salt  had  no  other  Original ;  for  when  vo¬ 
latile  Salt  is  fixed  by  the  Acid  of  Alum,  and  there  is  afterwards 
an  Acceflion  of  alcaline  Salt,  it  is  again  fet  at  Liberty,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  happens  with  Sal  Ammoniac.  Wherefore 
if  the  fame  Experiment  be  try’d  upon  Alum,  which  has  not 
been  mix’d  with  human  Urine,  but  Pot-afh  in  the  Boiling 
neither  Salt  nor  volatile  Spirit  will  manifeft  them/elves. 

In  the  laft  Place,  I  think  it  proper  to  advife,  that  the  Salt 
called  Epfom  Salt ,  which  in  great  Quantities  is  exported  from 
England  to  many  other  Countries,  and  is  really  a  very  elegant 
and  fafe  Cathartic,  may  be  prepared  of  Alum  and  common 
Salt.  Now  whoever  undertakes  to  prepare  this  Salt  from  crude 
Alum,  and  common  Salt,  fuch  as  it  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  will 
come  fhort  of  his  Aim;  but  whoever  tries  the  Experiment  with 
a  Solution  of  the  mineral  Earth  of  Alum,  and  the  Lixivium 
which  remains  in  the  Boiling  of  common  Salt,  and  proceeds 
in  a  right  Method,  will  hardly  fail  of  accomplifhing  his  Defire. 
Hoffman.  Obferv.  Phyfico-Chym.  Lib.  3.  Obf.  8. 

The  way  of  making  Alum  in  Italy  is  contain’d  in  the 
following  Extra#,  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

M.  Geoffroy  had  an  exa#  Information,  in  Italy ,  of  the  way 
of  making  Roch-Alum  at  the  Alum- Works  of  Chita  Vecchia . 
Near  that  City  are  Quarries  of  a  greyifh  or  reddifh  Stone* 
pretty  hard,  like  the  Travertin.  They'  calcine  it  in  Kilns, 
and  then  boil  the  Calx  in  Water  over  a  great  Fire.  The  Water 
takes  out  all  the  Salt  that  is  in  the  Alum,  there  feparates  from 
it  a  ufelefs  Earth  ;  and,  at  laft,  the  Water  is  left  to  cool,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  Salt,  which,  for  feveral  Days  together,  fhoots 
into  Cryftals,  like  Tartar,  about  the  Calks,  and  makes  what 
we  call  Roch-Alum. 

Alum  is  alfo  made  at  the  Solfatara ,  near  Puzzoli,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Solfatara  was  formerly  a  burning 
Mountain,  of  which  there  remains  nothing  but  the  Ruins,  and 
a  Circle  of  Rocks,  which  are  of  a  ycllowfth  White,  dry,  half- 
burnt,  and  calcined  ;  from  which,  m  feveral  Places,  there  iffues 
forth  a  very  thick  Smoke.  The  Natives  have  it  by  Tradition, 
That  the  Earth,  which  was  between  thefe  Rocks,  and  made 
I  i  i  i  the 
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the  Top  of  the  Mountain,  funk  down  to  a  certain  Height. 
After  mounting  thefe  burning  Rocks,  you  defeend  into  a  little 
hollow  Plain,  which  muft  have  been  the  Top.  It  is  nearly 
oval,  being  one  thoufand  two  hundred  forty  fix  Feet  m  Length, 
where  jt  is  longeft,  and  a  thoufand  t  eet  in  Breadth.  f he  Earth 
of  this  Plain  is  a  yellow  and  white  Subftance,  all  fahne,  and 
fo  hot,  that  in  fome  Places  you  cannot  fuffer  your  Hand  long 
upon  it.  In  Summer  the  Surface  of  this  Earth  is  fpread  with  a 
faline  Flour  or  Duft,  which  they  need  only  to  fweep  together, 
and  then  {hovel  it  into  the  Ditches,  which  are  full  of  Water  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Plain  j  after  which,  to  evaporate  the  Water, 
which  is  impregnated  with  Salt,  and  depurated  from  Earth, 
they  Want  no  other  Fire  than  what  burns  under  the  Mountain. 
The  Water  is  put  into  large  Kettles  funk  jn  the  Ground, 
which  is  their  only  Method.  This  Alum  foes  not  bear  fo 
great  a  Price  as  that  of  Chita  Vecchia.  They  make  alfo  Sul¬ 
phur  at  the  Solfatara ,  whence  the  Place  too  has  its  Name. 

It  appears  by  all  the  Preparations  of  Alum,  that  the  fame 
Mine  which  produces  it,  produces  alfo,  or  might  produce, 
Sulphur,  Nitre,  and  Vitriol ;  and  perhaps  thefe  different  Mi¬ 
nerals  are  no  other  at  Bottom,  than  the  fame  Principle  dif- 
guifed  in  thefe  four  Salts,  according  as  it  is  mixed  by  Nature 
with  other  Subftances,  or  undergoes  Operations  by  Man.  M. 
Geoffrey  thinks  he  has  Reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  Alum  of 
England  and  Sweden  participates  more  of  Vitriol,  and  the 
Italian  of  Sea-falt ;  which  Confutation  might  occafion  a  Va¬ 
riation  in  fome  nice  Operations,  and  change  the  Effect  of 
fome  Remedies,  which  require  an  extraordinary  Precifenefs. 
Hijl.  dc  I  Acad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1702. 

Alum,  when  united  with  fulphureous  Subftances  of  many 
forts,  has  a  very  remarkable  Quality  of  taking  Fire  itfelf,  and 
communicating  it  to  all  inflammable  Subftances,  by  only  being 
expofed  to  the  Air.  This  Difcovery  was  made  by  M.  Hom- 
berg ,  and  farther  examin’d  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Particulars  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  following  Papers  : 

Take  four  Ounces  of  Excrement,  newly  voided,  and  mix 
with  it  the  like  Weight  of  Roch-Alum,  grofly  pounded  : 
Put  the  Whole  into  a  little  iron  Pan,  which  will  hold 
about  a  Pint  of  Water,  and  fet  it  in  a  Chimney  over  a 
fmall  Fire  of  Coals  ;  the  Mixture  will  melt,  and  become 
as  liquid  as  Water.  Let  it  boil  over  a  fmall  Fire,  and 
keep  ftirring  it  with  an  iron  Spatula  :  Continue  this  Fire 
till  the  Matter  be  dry  :  It  will  grow  difficult  at  laft  to  be 
ftirr’d,  but  you  muft  continue  to  roaft  it  in  the  Pan, 
always  ftirring  it,  and  breaking  of  it  into  fmall  Bits,  and 
feraping  off  with  the  Spatula  whatever  fticks  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  and  Sides  of  the  Pan,  till  it  be  perfectly  dry.  You 
muft,  from  time  to  time,  take  the  Pan  off  the  Fire,  that 
it  may  not  grow  red-hot ;  and  alfo  remove  the  Matter 
from  the  Fire,  to  prevent  its  fticking  in  too  great  Quan¬ 
tities  to  the  Pan.  When  the  Matter  is  become  perfe&ly 
dry,  and  in  fmall  Crumbs,  you  muft  let  it  cool,  and  then 
pound  it  fmall  in  a  Mortar  of  Metal.  After  this,  you 
muft  put  it  again  in  the  Pan  over  the  Fire,  continually 
ftirring  it.  It  will  ftill  contract  a  little  Humidity-,  and 
gather  into  Clots,  which  you  muft  continue  to  roaft,  ftill 
breaking  them  as  before,  till  they  are  perfectly  dry  j  let 
them  cool  j  then  pound  them  to  fine  Powder,  which  muft 
be  put  in  the  Pan  the  third  Time,  and  placed  over  the 
Fire,  and  roafted  till  perfe&ly  dry.  This  done,  pound  it 
over  agaih  to  a  very  fine  Powder,  which  put  up  in  a  Pa¬ 
per,  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  Place.  And  this  is  the  firft  or 
preparatory  Operation. 

Take  two  or  three  Drams  of  this  Powder,  and  put  it  into  a 
fmall  Matrafs,  whofe  Belly  is  capable  of  containing  an 
Ounce,  or  an  Ounce  and  half,  of  Water,  and  whofe  Neck 
is  fix  or  feven  Inches  in  Length :  Order  it  fo,  that  the 
Powder  may  take  up  no  more  than  about  one  third  of  the 
Matrafs  ;  ciofe  the  Neck  of  the  Matrafs  very  {lightly  with 
a  Stopple  of  Paper  ;  then  take  a  Crucible  four  or  five  Fin¬ 
gers  Breadth  in  Height,  and  in  the  Bottom  thereof  put  three 
or  four  Spoonfuls  of  Sand  :  Upon  this  Sand  place  the 
Matrafs  in  the  Middle  of  the  Crucible ;  that  is  to  fay,  fo 
as  not  to  touch  the  Sides.  After  this,  fill  up  the  Crucible 
with  Sand,  that  the  Belly  of  the  Matrafs  may  be  bury’d 
in  it.  This  done,  place  the  Crucible  with  the  Matrafs  in 
the  Midft  of  a  fmall  earthen  Stove,  which  has  the  Open¬ 
ing  at  the  Top  of  about  ten  Inches  wide,  and  is  in  Depth 
to  the  Grate  fix  Inches.  Put  live  Coals  all  round  the 
Crucible,  to  half  its  Height,  for  the  Space  of  half  an 
Hour  ;  then  lay  on  more  Coals,  till  they  reach  the  Brim 
of  the  Crucible.  Keep  the  fame  Fire  for  a  good  Half- 
hour,  or  till  you  fee  the  Infide  of  the  Matrafs  begin  to  be 
red  j  then  augment  the  Fire  by  heaping  Coals  above  the 
Brims  of  the  Crucible,  and  keep  this  great  Fire  for  the 
Space  of  a  full  Hour,  after  which  let  it  alone  to  go  out. 
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In  the  Beginning  of  this  laft  Operation  there  will  come  forth 
thick  Fumes  through  the  Neck  of  the  Matrafs,  acrofs  the 
paper  Stopple.  Thefe  Fumes  fometimes  come  in  fo  great 
Abundance,  as  to  throw  off  the  Stopple,  which  mult  be 
replaced,  and  the  Fire  diminilhed.  Thefe  Fumes  ceafe  when 
the  Infide  of  the  Matrafs  begins  to  grow  red  ;  then  is  theTime 
to  increafe  the  Fire,  without  being  apprehenfive  of  flpoihng  the* 
Operation. 

When  the  Crucible  is  cold  enough  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Stove  without  fear  of  burning  the  Hand,  the  Matrafs  muft  be 
lifted  out  of  the  Sand  as  far  as,  the  Middle  of  its  Belly,  and  left 
to  cool  for  about  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  then  it  muft  be 
taken  quite  out,  and  refted  a  Moment  on  the  Sand.  But  if 
you  are  not  in  Hafte,  or  if  the  Operation  be  performed  in  the 
Winter,  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Matrafs  grow  quite  cold, 
in  the  Crucible  before  you  take  it  out.  ’Tis  advifeable  alfo, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  put  a  Cork  in  the  Neck  of  the  Bottle, 
infteau  of  the  gaper  Stopple,  to  prevent  as  much  as  pofkble  the 
Ingrefs  of  the  An  into  the  Matrafs. 

If  the  Matter,  which  is  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Matrafs,  turns 
to  Powder  in  the  ftirring,  ’tis  a  Sign  that  the  Operation  is  well 
perform’d  ;  if  it  form  a  Cake,  which  will  not  refolve  into 
Powder  at  the  {haking  of  the  Matrafs,  it  {hews  that  the  Pow¬ 
der  was  not  roafted  and  dry’d  enough,  in  the  iron  Pan,  during 
the  preparatory  Operation. 

Having  fuccefsfully  gone  through  the  Operations,  that  is, 
having  got  your  Matter  in  Powder  in  the  Matrafs,  pour  a 
little  of  it,  about  the  Quantity  of  a  fmall  Pea,  upon  a  Bit  of 
Paper,  and  quickly  ftop  the  Bottle  again,  In  a  Moment  after 
the  Powder  has  been  upon  the  Paper,  it  will  begin  to  fmoke, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  kindle,  and  will  fet  Fire  to  the  Paper, 
or  any  other  combuftible  Subftance. 

If  you  happen  to  pour  too  much  Powder  out  of  the  Matrafs, 
you  muft  not  put  it  back,  tho’  it  be  not  yet  kindled ;  for  it 
would  be  fure  to  fet  Fire  to  all  the  Powder  in  the  Matrafs. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  pouring  of  it  from  the 
Matrafs  into  another  Vial,  but  it  muft  always  remain  in  the 
fame  Veffel  where  it  was  calcined. 

This  Powder  is  of  different  Colours,  fometimes  black, 
brown,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  even  white,  according  to  the 
Veffel  in  which  the  preparatory  Operation  is  made,  and 
according  to  the  Degrees  of  Fire  given  it  under  the  two  Ope¬ 
rations.  If  you  mix  too  much  or  too  little  Alum  with  the 
Excrement,  the  Powder  will  not  kindle. 

It  kindles  in  the  Day,  as  well  as  in  the  Night,  without  put¬ 
ting  one  to  the  Trouble  of  rubbing,  chafing,  or  even  mixing 
it  with  any  other  combuftible  Matter  j  and  in  this  refpe<5t  it  is 
different  from  all  the  other  fa&itious  Phofphori  as  yet  known 
to  us ;  for  that  made  of  Urine  ftands  in  Need  of  a  fmall  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  in  order  to  make  it  ftiine  or  kindle.  The  Sma- 
ragdine  Phofphorus  requires  a  great  deal  of  Heat  before  it  can 
produce  its  Effect.  The  Bolognian ,  and  the  Phofphorus  of 
Baldwinus ,  only  ftiine  during  the  Day,  but  produce  no  Effect 
in  the  Night.  The  diftill’d  Oils  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Saf- 
fafras,  and  fome  others,  do  not  kindle  without  Fire,  unlefs 
they  be  mixed  with  well  rectified  Spirit  of  Nitre.  The  Phof- 
phorus  deferib’d  by  me  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the 
Year  1693.  does  not  become  luminous  till  briikly  rubb’d,  or 
{truck  with  fome  hard  Body. 

I  have  only  yet  made  this  Powder  of  Ordure  or  Excrement: 
But  I  am  perfuaded  it  may  alfo  be  made  of  Urine  ;  and  I  even 
believe,  that  Urine,  treated  in  this  Manner,  will  yield  a  greater 
Quantity  of  its  Phofphorus,  than  when  manag’d  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  ;  and  that  its  Caput  Mortuum ,  even  after  the  Di fil¬ 
iation  of  the  Phofphorus,  will  yield  this  Powder. 

I  have  made  three  different  kinds  of  it.  The  firft  fets  Fire  to 
combuftible  Subftances,  without  appearing  fo  be  kindled  itfelf : 
The  fecond  not  only  kindles  them,  but  burns  itfelf  like  a  Coal : 
And  the  third,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  kindles  other  combufti¬ 
ble  Subftances,  flames  itfelf  like  a  Wax-candle,  according  as  it 
has  had  more  or  lefs  Fire  in  its  Preparation,  or  more  or  lefs 
Alum  in  its  Compofition. 

In  order  to  preferve  this  Powder  good  for  any  confiderable 
time,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  it  in  a  dry,  well-air’d  Place,  to 
have  the  Bottle  well-cork’d,  with  its  Mouth  always  upright, 
and  to  cover  it  with  Paper,  or  fome  other  Subftance ;  it  is 
alfo  proper  it  Ihould  be  lodg’d  in  a  dark  Place,  becaufe  a  great 
Light  fpoils  it  as  much  as  the  Humidity  of -the  Air,  tho’  not 
fo  Toon. 

In  order  to  have  a  tolerable  Idea  of  the  precifc  Manner  in 
which  this  Powder  kindles,  ’tis  neceffary  to  remember,  that  tis 
a  Subftance  ftrongly  calcin’d  by  the  Fire,  and  that  by  that  Cal¬ 
cination  it  has  loft  all  its  aqueous  Part,  and  the  greateft  Part  of 
its  Oil  and  volatile  Salts.  By  this  means  it  has  acquir’d  a  great 
many  large  Pores,  which  the  volatile  Matter  driven  out  by  tire 
Fire  have  left  empty  ;  fo  that  the  Powder  which  remains  after 
Calcination,  confifts  only  of  a  fpungy  Contexture  of  earthy 
Matter,  which  has  retained  all  its  fixed  Salt,  and  a  little  of  its 
foetid  Oil  j  but  the  empty  Pores  retain  for  fome  time 
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a  Part  of  the  Flame  which  enter’d  them  during  the  Calcination, 
almoft  in  the  fame  Manner  with  quick  Lime. 

As  this  is  the  Cafe,  we  mull  confider,  that  the  fixed  Salt 
which  abounds  in  this  Powder,  quickly  abforbs,  as  it  common¬ 
ly  does,  the  Humidity  of  the  Air  that  comes  into  Contaft 
with  it.  This  fudden  Rulhing  of  the  humid  Air  into  the  Pores 
of  the  Powder,  occaiions  a  Fridtion  capable  of  producing  a  lit¬ 
tle  Heat,  which,  being  join’d  to  the  Parts  of  the  Flame  retain’d 
in  the  fame  Pores,  generates  a  Heat  fufficient  to  fet  on  Fire  the 
fmall  Quantity  of  inflammable  Oil  which  had  efcap’d  the  Ri¬ 
gour  of  the  Calcination,  and  which  is  a  Part  of  the  Powder. 

As  a  Proof  of  this  it  may  be  alleug’d,  that  when  this  Pow¬ 
der  is  kept  in  a  Veflel  that  is  not  clofely  ftopt,  it  abforbs  flowly, 
and  by  Degrees  the  Humidity  of  the  Air  that  reaches  it,  which 
not  being  able  *to  produce  a  Fridtion  fufficient  to  generate  a 
fenfible  Heat,  fpoils  the  Powder,  fo  that  it  will  kindle  no 
more,  juft  like  quick  Lime  when  expofed  to  the  Air  for  fome 
time,  retains  its  Heat  no  longer,  becaufe  it  has  by  little  and 
little  abforbed  too  fmall  a  Quantity  of  Humidity  at  a  time, 
for  producing  a  Fridtion  capable  of  exciting  Heat. 

Quick  Lime,  which  contains  Particles  of  Fire,  as  well  as 
our  Powder,  does  not  produce  Heat  by  the  Humidity  of  the 
Air  alone,  as  our  Powder  does,  but  it  muft  be  moiftened  by 
throwing  Water  on  it  before  it  has  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat. 
The  Reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  the  Lime  does  not,  like  our 
Powder,  contain  a  Salt  capable  of  abforbing  a  great  deal  of 
humid  Air  at  a  time,  the  violent  Rulhing  in  of  which  might 
produce  Heat ;  but  Water,  when  thrown  upon  it,  rulhes  into 
it  fuddenly  enough  to  produce  the  fame  Effedt. 

And  the  Reafon  why  quick  Lime  does  not,  like  our  Pow¬ 
der,  produce  a  Flame,  tho’  it  contradts  as  great  a  Heat,  is,  be¬ 
caufe  in  quick  Lime  there  is  no  oily  Matter  capable  of  being 
kindled  by  the  Heat  excited,  as  there  is  in  our  Powder  ;  but 
if  an  Oil  be  artificially  mix’d  with  quick  Lime,  it  kindles  in  the 
fame  Manner. 

We  faid  before,  that  a  free  Light  fpoils  this  Powder,  tho’ 
{hut  up  in  a  glafs  V  effel  well  ftopt.  The  Reafon  of  this  is, 
that  the  Fridtion  produced  by  the  Rulhing  in  of  the  Humidity 
of  the  Air,  is  not  the  only  Caufe  of  a  Heat  capable  of  kindle- 
ing  the  Oil  contain’d  in  our  Powder  :  The  Particles  of  Fire 
which  it  has  retained  in  its  Peres,  contribute  alfo  fomething  to 
•that  Effedt :  And  as  in  the  Day-time  when  the  Matter  of  the 
Tight  always  in  great  Motion  perpetually  ftrikes  the  Powder 
through  the  Glafs,  it  difengages  by  little  and  little  that  Fire 
which  had  been  lodg’d  in  it  during  Calcination  ;  and  diminilhes 
it  fo  much,  that  at  laft  there  remains  no  more  of  it  to  join 
the  Heat  produced  by  the  Fridtion  of  the  Air’s  Humidity,  and 
is  confequently  render’d  incapable  of  kindling.  Mr.  Ho?n- 
bergy  Mem.  de  1' Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences y  Ann.  17 n. 

An  Account  of  different  Subjiances ,  which,  join'd  with  Alumy 
make  a  Phofphorus.  By  M.  Lemery. 

M.  Homberg  having  given  us,  in  the  Memoires  of  1711,  a 
Defcription  of  a  new  Phofphorus,  made  with  Alum  and 
human  Ordure,  which  being  expofed  to  the  Air  Ihone  as  well 
by  Day  as  by  Night,  and  fet  on  Fire  every  combuftible  Mat¬ 
ter  that  came  near  it,  and  needed  not  to  be  rubb’d  or  chafed 
like  what  is  made  of  Urine  by  Diftillation,  it  put  me  upon 
examining  whether  there  were  no  other  fulphureous  Matters 
capable  of  producing  the  fame  Effedts  in  Conjunction  withAlum. 

My  firft  Operation  was  upon  Urine,  whence,  I  thought, 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Homberg' s  Opinion,  the  greateft  Quantity  of 
Phofphorus  could  be  extradted  by  a  well  known  Method.  I 
evaporated  then  a  good  Quantity  of  Urine  to  the  Confiftence 
of  thick  Honey  :  Of  this  I  took  four  Ounces,  which  I  mix’d 
with  the  like  Weight  of  Roch-Alum  pulverifed  in  an  Iron  Pan 
over  a  fmall  Fire,  to  confume  the  Humidity,  continually  ftir- 
ring  and  breaking  it  till  it  was  perfedtly  dry  ;  and  when  it  was 
cool,  I  reduced  it  to  Powder,  and  kept  it  in  a  dry  Place. 

After  this  I  put  it  in  a  fmall  Matrafs,  of  which  it  took  up 
a  third  Part,  and  flopped  the  Neck  with  a  Stopple  of  Paper. 

I  then  took  a  Crucible,  of  the  Depth  of  four  or  five  Fingers, 
in  the  Bottom  of  which  I  put  a  little  Sand,  and  placed  the 
Matrafs  upon  it,  and  furrounded  the  reft  of  the  Matrafs  with 
Sand.  This  done,  I  placed  the  Crucible  in  a  little  Stove,  and 
made  a  Fire  about  it  of  one  Degree  of  Heat  for  half  an  Hour. 
When  the  Veflel  was  hot,  I  augmented  the  Fire  till  the  Mat¬ 
ter  grew  red,  which  took  up  about  an  Hour  and  a  Quarter. 
Then  I  let  the  Fire  go  out,  and  flopped  the  Bottle  very  well 
with  a  Cork,  taking  care  however  to  let  it  cool  by  Degrees 
before  I  quite  clofed  it,  left  the  Veflel  fhould  burft,  which  in¬ 
deed  once  happen’d,  when  having  flopped  my  Matrafs  too 
foon,  the  rarefy ’d  Vapour  which  continu’d  to  afeend  from  the 
Matter,  finding  no  Vent  by  the  Neck,  burft  a  Hole  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Matrafs,  and  moreover  deftroy’d  in  a  manner 
the  Shape  of  the  Veflel,  which  being  pretty  thin,  the  fooner 
gave  way  to  the  Efforts  of  the  Vapour. 

When  the  Matter  was  cool  enough,  I  poured  it  upon  a 
Paper,  and  it  neither  burn’d  nor  fo  much  as  heated  it.  It  was 
of  a  grey  Colour. 


The  fame  Procefs  ferv’d  for  all  the  other  Subftances  I  try’d 
afterwards.  Blood  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Alum  made  a 
Phofphorus  that  kindled  pretty  quick. 

The  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  manag’d  in  the  fame  manner,  made  a 
very  good  Phofphorus,  but  the  White  did  nothing  at  all. 

Cantharides,  and  Earth-worms,  did  not  fucceed  very  well. 

Beef,  Mutton,  Veal,  chopp’d  and  pounded  long  enough  to 
make  them  pafs  through  a  Sieve,  and  mix’d  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  Alum,  produced  a  Phofphorus  like  that  of  Blood. 

Among  animal  Subftances,  Urine,  and  the  White  of  an 
Egg,  being  the  only  ones  that  would  not  ferve  for  a  Phof¬ 
phorus  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Alum,  I  try’d  what  double 
the  Quantity  of  Alum  would  do,  but  without  Succefs. 

Afterwards  I  made  Trials  whether  thofe  Phofphori,  which 
had  fucceeded  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Alum,  would  fucceed 
with  double  the  fame  ;  in  which  Procedure  Blood,  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg,  the  feveral  forts  of  Fleflr  before-mentioned,  Flies, 
and  Worms,  made  a  Phofphorus,  which  feemed  to  me  to 
kindle  quicker  than  when  I  ufed  an  equal  Quantity  of  Alum  : 
This  gave  me  the  Curiofity  to  augment  by  Degrees  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Alum. 

I  obferv’d,  that  fix  Parts  of  Alum  to  one  Part  of  the  ful¬ 
phureous  Subftances  before-mention’d  made  a  Phofphorus  that 
burnt  more  brilkly  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  Trials.  Seven 
Parts  of  Alum  did  as  well  as  fix  ;  but  eight  had  fcarce  any 
Strength  at  all,  and  would  not  kindle  but  when  it  was  hot, 
and  juft  taken  out  of  the  Fire;  and  two  or  three  Hours  after 
it  was  made,  would  do  nothing  at  all ;  whereas  the  others 
kept  their  Virtues  above  eight  Days,  provided  they  were  well 
flopped. 

Ten  Parts  of  Alum  to  one  of  thofe  fulphureous  Subftances 
never  made  any  Phofphorus  :  Urine,  and  the  White  of  an 
Egg,  never  fucceeded  with  any  Proportions  of  Alum  which 
produc’d  Phofphorus  with  other  Matters. 

From  Animals  I  pafs’d  to  Vegetables,  and  began  with  Seeds. 
The  Flour  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rye,  would  not  kindle 
with  equal  Quantities  of  Alum,  as  did  the  animal  Subftances  ; 
but  from  double  to  feven  times  the  Quantity  of  Alum,  the 
Phofphorus  kindled  better  and  better,  and  burnt  almoft  as 
well  as  that  made  of  Blood,  or  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg. 

Honey  likewife  did  nothing  with  an  equal  Quantity,  but 
fucceeded  very  well  with  fix  Parts  of  Alum. 

The  Leaves  of  Rofemary,  Baum,  and  Senna,  made  a  Phof¬ 
phorus  with  two,  three,  and  four  Parts  of  Alum,  but  did  no¬ 
thing  with  five  or  fix  ;  but  their  Phofphorus  did  not  hold 
long,  and  had  no  good  Effedt,  but  when  it  was  a  little  hot : 
That  of  Senna  feemed  ftronger  than  the  others. 

Flowers  with  three  and  four  Parts  of  Alum  kindled  well, 
efpecially  Rofes. 

Woods  of  Saffafras  and  Guaiacum  afforded  a  Phofphorus  : 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  order  to  extract  one  from 
thefe  Woods,  the  Fire  muft  not  be  fo  great  as  for  other  Sub¬ 
ftances  ;  without  this  Precaution  you  will  obtain  nothing. 

The  Roots  of  Orris  and  Rhubarb  did  not  kindle  well  but 
with  two  or  three  Parts  of  Alum,  and  fucceeded  not  with 
more. 

As  the  Phofphorus  is  made  by  means  of  the  oily  Subftance 
contained  in  thofe  Bodies,  I  imagin’d  that  the  Oils  feparated 
from  the  other  Principles,  might,  as  well  as  the  other  Sub¬ 
ftances  above-mentioned,  make  a  Phofphorus.  But  I  found 
a  great  Difference,  for  they  produced  nothing  with  an  equal, 
double,  or  triple  Quantity  of  Alum  ;  and  though,  by  gradually 
increasing,  five  Parts  of  Alum  to  one  of  thefe  Oils  afforded  a 
Phofphorus,  yet  it  was  very  languid  in  Comparifon  of  one 
extracted  from  Animals  and  Seeds.  What  was  particular, 
they  kindled  with  ten  Parts  of  Alum,  which  other  Matters 
would  not  do.  ’Tis  true,  ten  Parts  of  Alum  to  one  did  not 
make  fo  good  a  Phofphorus  as  five  to  one.  The  Oils  I  made 
ufe  of  were  thofe  of  fweet  Almonds,  Olives,  Guaiacum,  and 
Hartfhorn  ;  of  thefe  the  two  laft  did  beft. 

After  this  I  diverted  my  Operations  to  Minerals  and  Me¬ 
tals,  as  Iron,  common  Sulphur,  Antimony,  golden  Sulphur 
of  Antimony,  and  fome  others.  I  mix’d  them  with  different 
Proportions  of  Alum,  but  not  one  of  them  produced  any 
Flame,  nor  fo  much  as  Heat;  whence  it  appears,  that  to 
make  fuch  a  Phofphorus  as  M.  Homberg' s,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  animal  and  vegetable  Subftances. 

I  fhall  next  examine,  whether  any  other  Salt  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  inftead  of  Alum,  in  order  to  make  this  Phofphorus. 

By  the  different  Analyfis  of  Salts  that  are  known  to  us,  it 
appears,  that  the  Acid  of  Vitriol,  common  Sulphur,  and 
Alum,  are  of  the  fame  Nature,  I  had  therefore  a  Mind  to  try 
if  one  of  thefe  might  not  be  fubftituted  for  the  other.  And 
as  M.  Homberg  had  obferved,  that  he  had  rare  Succefs  with 
Colcothar,  I  fancy’d  that  Vitriol,  which  is  much  more  preg¬ 
nant  with  Acids,  might  have  more  Effedt ;  I  ufed  it  then  after 
the  fame  manner  as  I  did  Alum,  but  to  no  Purpofe ;  I  could 
never  make  any  thing  even  of  Colcothar,  whatever  Trials  I 
made.  Perhaps  I  was  wanting  in  fame  CircumftanceS,  having 
feveraj  times  experienc’d,  that  the  Succefs  of  fome  Operations 
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ivUich  I.  made  on  Vegetables,  often  depended  either  upon 
a  little  Variation  of  the  Fire,  or  the  Quantity  of  Alum. 

1  next  try’d  Salt  of  Sulphur,  which  is  known  to  be  an  arti- 


cined  together,  there  is  nothing  but  Alum  which  can  be  that 
concrete  Salt,  which  in  ipite  of  Calcination  preferves  a  Quan- 

v  w.  . . - _ _ _  tfty  of  Acids  necefl'ary  for  the  Effefts  of  a  Phofphorus,  and 

ficial  Salt,  compounded  of  the  Acid  of  Sulphur,  incorporated  alfo  keeps  them  as  loofely  confined  in  their  Cells,  as  the  Mat- 
into  the  Pores  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  but  with  the  fame  Succefs.  ter  requires.  This  depends  almoft  upon  an  indivifible  Point. 
Sea- fait,  Cryftals  of  Tartar,  Borax,  vitriolated  Tartar,  and  The  oily  Matter  having  loft  its  Acids,  which  were  carry’d  off 
Salt  of  Tartar  mix’d  in  different  Proportions  with  thefe  Sub-  by  the  Fire  of  the  Calcination,  there  remain  their  forfakerj 
ftances,  had  no  Effeft.  Cells,  and  it  is  the  Alcali  which  abforbs  the  new  fupervening 

Saltpetre  in  our  Operation  did  as  it  ufes  to  do  when  mix’d  Acids  : .  Wherefore,  that  there  might  be  a  fufficient  Supply  to 
with  other  oily  Subftances  ;  that  is,  when  the  Matter  has  been  fill  thefe  Cells,  and  to  penetrate  the  oily  Subftance,  it  is  necef- 

warmed,  it  flew  out  of  the  Matrafs  with  a  great  Noife  and  fary  that  the  Quantity  of  Alum  be  exaftly  proportion’d  to  the 

Detonation,  and  confequently  no  Phofphorus  was  to  be  made  particular  Nature  of  the  oily  Matter.  The  more  Alcali  or 
of  it :  But  if  to  a  Phofphorus  made  with  Alum,  and  juft  on  the  fixed  Salts  remain  after  Calcination,  the  greater  is  to  be  the 
Point  of  kindling,  you  add  Saltpetre  well  dry’d,  at  the  rate  of  Quantity  of  Alum  ;  for  which  Reafon  animal  Oils,  which 

two  Drams  to  half  an  Ounce  of  Matter,  which  you  may  mix  have  lei's  fixed  Salt  than  Vegetables,  need  a  lefs  Quantity  of 

together  very  Well  in  the  Matrafs  ;  after  it  is  clofe  flopped,  Alum.  Hiji.  de  l’ Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  1715. 

yoti  will  find,  that  being  pour’d  upon  Paper,  the  Phofphorus  M.  Boulduc^  refolving  to  make  an  Examen  of  Ebfom  Salt, 
will  burn  with  much  greater  Strength,  than  it  did  before  it  was  immediately  inclined  to  think,  by  lome  Marks,  and  efpe- 
was  mix’d  with  the  Sulphur.  dally  the  Swelling  of  that  Salt,  when  it  is  begun  to  be  diftil- 

Laftly,  I  was  willing  to  fee  if  Acids,  difengag’d  from  their  led,  in  which  it  altogether  refembles  calcined  Alum,  that  it 
earthy  "or  metallic  Parts,  as  they  aftually  are  in  Spirits  of  participated  much  of  an  aluminous  Nature  ;  to  difcover  which. 
Nitre,"  of  Silt,  and  of  Vitriol,  would  fucceed  better  than  the 
concreted  Salts  from  whence  thefe  Spirits  were  extrafted  ;  but 
all  thefe,  together  with  the  Spirit  of  Alum  itfelf,  had  no  better 
Succefs  thah  the  Salts  before-mention’d.  Memoires  de  l’ Acad. 

Roy.  des  Scienc.  1714. 

Though  a  vaft  Variety  of  oily  Subftances  are  proper  to  enter 
the  Compofition  of  M.  Hs?nberg’s  Phofphorus,  yet  no  other 
acid  Mineral  is  necefl'ary  to  be  join’d,  than  what  that  Gentle¬ 
man  only  ufed,  which  is  Alum.  We  fhall  give  a  general 
Idea  of  this  Phofphorus,  which  is  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  at  all 


he  made  continual  Operations  upon  Alum  combined  with 
other  different  faline  Subftances.  What  fucceeded  beft  was 
Salt  of  Tartar,  or  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium. 

Alum  is  an  acid  Spirit,  which  is  impregnated  in  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth  with  earthy  and  alcaline  Particles,  enough  to  make 
it  a  concrete  Salt.  Now  Salt  of  Tartar,  pour’d  on  a  Solution 
of  Alum,  being  a  more  powerful  Alcali  than  the  earthy  Mat¬ 
ter  united  with  the  Acid  of  Alum,  forces  them  to  feparate, 
and  the  Earth  of  the  Alum  precipitates,  and  there  is  a  new 
Union  of  the  Acid  of  Alum,  with  the  Alcali  of  Tartar, 
whence  refults  a  new  concrete  Salt,  entirely  divefted  of  its 


Times,  and  without  any  Afliftance,  to  be  kindled  by  Air  alone. 

For  the  better  underftanding  how  this  is  to  be  effected,  we  earthy  Matter, 
fhall  make  ufe  of  two  known  Phofphori.  The  firft  which  After  M.  Boulduc  had  made  feveral  Trials,  and  given  his 
has  not  the  Name,  and  but  imperfeftly  the  Nature,  is  Lime :  Salt  all  the  Perfection  he  was  able  to  do,  he  found  it  in  all 
It  is  full  of  an  Infinity  of  fiery  Particles,  introduc’d  by  Cal-  refpefts  refembling  that  of  Ebfom ,  only  not  quite  fo  bitter, 
cination,  and  imprifon’d  in  an  Infinity  of  little  Cells.  This  but  the  Difference  was  too  inconfiderable  to  be  regarded.  But 
Matter,  being  extremely  dry,  greedily  receives  the  Water  this  Salt  of  M.  Bouldtic  had  the  Advantage  of  being  difeharged 
poured  on  it  ;  and  the  Water  impetuoufly  penetrating  and  of  its  earthy  Part,  which  the  other  wanted  ;  for  when  mixed 
opening  the  Prifons  of  thefe  Particles  of  Fire,  frees  them,  arid  withtheOil  of  Tartar,  it  precipitated  a  white  and  earthy  Matter, 
fo  caufes  an  Eftervefcence,  and  a  very  fenfible  Heat,  over  all  like  what  was  precipitated  from  Alum  after  the  like  Mixture, 
the  Subftance  of  the  Lime.  This  Water  kindles  this  kind  of  and  even  fomewhat  more  in  Quantity.  M.  Boulduc ,  who 
-Phofphorus,  not  by  itfelf,  but  by  the  Liberty  of  Aftion  which  thought  _himfelf  the  Inventor  of  this  Preparation  of  Alum  with 
-it  procures  to  the  Particles  of  Fire 


The  fecond  Phofphorus  is  the  effential  Oils  of  Indian  aro¬ 
matic  Plants,  which  kindle  into  a  Flame  as  foon  as  you  pour 
on  them  acid  Spirits  well  dephlegmated. 

In  thefe  two  Phofphori  the  Water  does  not  aft  immedi¬ 
ately  of  itfelf.1  In  the  firft  we  have  already  prov’d  it ;  in  the 
fecond,  the  Acids  alone  aft  on  the  Oil,  which  is  almoft  entirely 
void  of  them;  and  the  Phlegm  or  Water,  in  which  thefe  Acids 
fwim,  is  no  more  than  their  Vehicle.'  This  fecond  Phofpho¬ 
rus  only  burns,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  but  Sulphurs  or  Oils 
that  will  burn,  of  which  there  are  none  in  the  Lime ;  and 
Oils  themfelves  will  not  burn,  but  when  they  are  animated  by 
fome  Acid.  Common  Sulphur  wholly  depriv’d  of  it  would  not 
burn.  We  are  certain  then,  that  an  oily  Matter,  whofe  Acids 
are  feparated  from  it,  will  be  fet  on  Flame,  as  foon  as  Acids  of 
a  good  Degree  of  Purity  fhall  come  upon  it,  fo  as  to  penetrate 
it  with  Violence. 

But  if  you  would  have  the  Matter  be  kindled  by  the  Air 
only,  the  Air  will  not  furniftt  the  neceffary  Acids  ;  for  it 
cither  contains  therri  not,  or  not  in  a  Body  ftrong  enough  for 
the  Purpofe.  The  Acids  then  muft  be  contained  in  the  oily 
Matter  of  the  Phofphorus,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  be 
intimately  united  with  it,  but  only,  as  it  were,  mixed  with  it 
by  fmall  feparate  Parcels,  fo  as  to  want  a  more  perfeft  Union. 

For  this  End  the  Acids  muft  be  for  the  prefent  fhut  up  in 
their  little  Cells,  but  in  fo  loofe  a  manner,  that  the  leaft  Shock 
will  diflodge  them,  and  make  way  for  their  fudden  Irruption 
into  the  oily  Matter,  and  Penetration  into  its  moft  intimate 
Parts.  To  this  Purpofe  the  Air  will  be  fufficient,  not  of 
itfelf,  but  by  the  aqueous  Humidity  it  contains,  that  is,  by  the 
very  fmall  Parcels  of  Water,  which,  by  diflolving  the  Acids 
that  are  proportion’d  to  them,  put  them  on  Aftion.  This 
fubtle  and  invifible  Water  works  the  fame  Effeft  in  this  Phof¬ 
phorus,  that  the  grofs  arid  common  Water  did  in  the  two 
others  of  which  we  have  fpoken  ;  for  befides  putting  the  Acids 
in  Aftion,  it  alfo  difengages  the  Particles  of  Fire  which  the 
new  Phofphorus  requires  in  the  Operation; 

Here  you  have  the  Syftem  of  this  Pliofphorus  :  It  is  no 
cafy  Matter  to  prove  by  Ratiocination,  that  fuch  a  thing 
js  poflible  to  be  effefted  ;  but  as  we  know  by  Experience, 
that  it  is  aftually  io,  thefe  are  probably  the  Principles  of  its 
Formation. 

•  Hence  we  fee  of  what  a  delicate  Nature  it  is,  and  how  the 
Circumftances  on  which  it  depends  ought  to  be  juft,  and  the 
Quantities  of  Ingredients  nicely  proportion’d  :  For  Example, 
that  die  oily  Matter,  which  muft  be  deprived  of  its  Acids,  and 
the  concrete  Salt,  which  is  to  fupply  the  Acids,  might  be  cal- 


Salt  of  Tartar,  found  it  afterwards  in  Hartman.  Hifi.  de 
V Acad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1718. 

M.  Geojfroy  difeover’d,  that  the  Bafis  of  Alum  was  a  Bolar 
Earth  diflolv’d  by  an  Acid. 

Boles  are  a  fort  of  fat,  foft,  brittle  Earth.  The  Pieces  of 
Pipes  in  Holland  which  are  made  of  thefe  forts  of  Earth,  and 
the  Fragments  of  our  common  Pottery-ware,  which  imbibe  a 
good  deal  of  Acid,  becaufe  the  Fire  which  bak’d  them,  open’d 
their  Pores,  afforded  true  Cryftals  of  Alum  :  And  it  is  further 
obfervable,  that  thefe  Pipes,  at  the  End  of  two  Years,  fhot 
forth  fine  Threads  like  thofe  of  plumofe  Alum,  which  grew 
and  vegetated  in  the  Air.  Hijloire  de  /’ Academ.  Royale  des 
Sciences ,  1728. 

M.  Geojfroy ,  before  quoted,  fays,  That 

Befides  thofe  Mines  which  contain  Sulphur,  Vitriol,  and 
Alum,  there  are  fome  purely  of  Alum.  They  who  have 
hitherto  written  upon  that  Salt,  have  told  us,  that  the  Bafe 
which  coagulates  the  vitriolic  Acid,  is  a  white  Earth  not  vitri- 
fiable,  and  of  the  fame  Nature  as  Chalk. 

I  have  prov’d  by  Experiments,  fays  he,  that  this  Earth  is 
difperfed  and  mixed  in  very  many  Subftances,  and  efpecially  in 
Boles  and  Clays  that  are  bak’d,  fince  they  have  all  afforded  me, 
with  the  Acid  of  Sulphur,  or  the  Acid  of  Vicriol,  that  Salt 
[Alum]  which  I  had  a  Mind  to  imitate :  It  is  no  longer  fur- 
prifing  then,  that  there  ftiould  be  Glafs  which  produced  Alum, 
fince  it  inclofed  Matter  capable  of  forming  it,  as  foon  as  the 
vitriolic  Acid  Ihould  have  Strength  to  make  its  Way  between 
the  Laminae  of  the  Glafs,  where  that  Earth  was  lodged,  in 
order  to  join  it. 

My  Experiment  for  producing  Alum,  that  beft  fucceeded, 
was  thus  managed  :  I  took  fome  of  our  common  Potters  Vef- 
fels  that  were  not  varnilhed,  but  porous  and  brittle,  and  fprin- 
kled  them  with  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  and  they  imbib’d  it  more 
perfeftly  than  Earths  not  baked,  becaufe  their  Pores  are  more 
open.  They  fermented  flightly  with  this  Spirit,  which  in  the 
Digeftion  became  mucilaginous  ;  and  that  Mucilage,  being 
expofed  to  the  Air,  produced  Cryftals  of  Alum,  which  in- 
creafed  by  Degrees,  and  took  the  moft  exaft  Figure  that  was 
poflible  for  that  Salt  to  have.  Memoires  de  V Acad.  Roy •  de  Sci . 
1728. 

I  he  faftitious  Alum  is  diftinguilhed  only  by  the  Countries 
where  it  is  made,  into  a  great  many  different  kinds ;  and  if  it  is 
in  large  Malles,  like  Rocks,  it  is  termed  Rock  or  Roch-Aium; 
and  if  it  looks  like  the  Fragments  of  Ice,  it  is  termed  Glacial, 
or  Icy- Alum.  Faftitious  Alum  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Antients,  but  with  us  is  the  only  kind  in  Ufe  ;  for  we  now 
know  very  little  of  the  natural  kinds,  which  were  formerly  to 

common- 
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common.  M.  Tournefort  found  two  Species  of  natural  Alum 
in  the  I  {land  Milos ,  or  Milo  ;  one  was  in  Strata ,  or  Crujls, 
of  an  aftringent  Tafte,  and  an  A(h-colour,  covered  with  fome 
filamentary  Efflorefcences,  which  fmelled  like  Aqua  forth ,  but 
not  near  fo  ftrongly :  The  other  was  the  capillaceous  or  fila¬ 
mentary  kind,  or  true  A  lumen  Plumofum  ;  it  was  in  fmall 
Pieces,  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  and 
might,  by  beginning  at  the  Ends,  be  eafily  divided  into  fmall 
greyifli  Filaments,  refembling  a  Tuft,  or  Pencil  ;  it  was 
foluble  in  Water,  and  melted  in  the  Fire,  and  of  an  aftringent 
Tafte.  Even  in  Diofcorides’ s  Time,  this  Alum  feems  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Lapis  Amiantus  ;  for  that  Author,  talking 
of  the  Scifiile- Alum,  obferves,  that  there  was  a  Stone  very  like 
it,  and  that  the  way  to  diftinguifti  them  was  by  the  aftrin¬ 
gent  Tafte  of  the  Alum,  which  the  Stone  had  not:  And  he 
might  have  added,  That  it  could  not  be  melted  by  Fire,  nor 
diflolved  in  Water.  The  Hiftory  of  Medicines  being  after¬ 
wards  quite  loft  in  the  Ages  of  Ignorance  and  Darknefs,  the 
Name  of  the  Salt  was  given  to  the  Stone,  arid  from  thence  it 
is,  that  it  is  ftill  found  thus  miftaken  in  fome  Difpenfatories. 

Alum  is  a  ftrong,  aftringent,  acid  Drier  :  The  native  Alum 
fmells  a  little  like  Aqua  fortis,  but  the  factitious  has  little  or 
no  Smell ;  when  thrown  upon  live  Coals,  it  rifes  in  Bubbles, 
and  melts  in  Water.  The  Cryftals  of  Alum  have  eight  Sides, 
reprefenting  an  hexagonal  Pyramid,  with  the  Angles  cut  off", 
or  they  are  bounded  by  four  hexagonal  and  four  triangular  Sur¬ 
faces.  A  Solution  of  Alum  coagulates  Milk,  turns  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Heliotropium  purple,  makes  no  Alteration  in  the  Solu¬ 
tion  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  turns  the  Infufion  of  Galls  turbid 
and  whitilh  ;  with  Salt  of  Tartar  it  concretes  into  a  white 
Coagulum,  without  any  fenfible  Heat  or  Smoak ;  and  often 
upon  mixing  this  Solution  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  an  urinous 
Smell  is  perceived  ;  but  this  happens  only  when  the  Alum  has 
been  purified  with  Urine,  as  in  the  Englijh  Alum  ;  but  there 
is  no  fuch  Smell  in  the  Roman.  , 

In  Fluxes  of  Blood  Alum  may  be  ufed  inwardly,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  .  t 

Take  Rock-Alum,  a  Dram  ;  Plantane,  and  Knot-grafs 
Water,  of  each  three  Ounces  :  Add  to  the  Solution, 
Syrup  of  White-thorn,  an  Ounce :  For  a  Julep,  to  be 
taken  by  Spoonfuls.  Or, 

Take  of  pure  Rock- Alum,  two  Ounces :  Melt  it  over  the 
Fire,  adding,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the  fineft  Powder  of 
Dragon’s-blood,  half  an  Ounce ;  and  make  this  Mixture, 
before  it  grows  hard,  into  Pills  as  big  as  a  fmall  Pea.  The 
Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  every  four  Hours, 
till  the  Flux  is  flopped,  and  then  once  or  twice  a  Day 
for  fofne  Days  afterwards.  After  every  Dofe,  the  Patient 
ought  to  drink  a  large  Draught  of  fome  proper  Liquor  ; 
but  great  Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  flop  the  Flux  unfea- 
fonably,  and  therefore  Bleeding  ought  to  go  both  before 
and  after  it ;  .  and  Clyfters  ought  likewife  to  be  admini- 
ftered,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  Coftivenefs,  which 
commonly  follows  on  taking  this  Medicine.  Geojfroy. 

Something  different  from  this,  in  the  Proportion  of  the 
Ingredients,  is  that  Pulvis  Stypticus  mention’d  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Thompfon,  of  Monirofe ,  in  the  following  Diflertation  : 

Scribonius  Largus ,  the  Roman  Empiric,  made  ufe  of  Am¬ 
ple  Alum  in  the  Evacuations  of  the  Sex  exceeding  their  due 
Bounds ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  Ladies,  that  it  has  very  good 
.EffeCts. 

Helvetius  improved  on  this,  by  adding  Sanguis  Draconis, 
whether  as  a  Larva,  to  make  it  his  own,  or  to  prevent  the 
Uneafinefs  of  the  Stomach,  which  he  might  fufpeCt  the  Alum 
might  give,  I  can’t  determine  :  But  Dr.  Pitcairn ,  whofe  Me¬ 
mory  muft  continue  as  long  as  Phyfic  is  known,  was  the  firft: 
who  introduced  the  Ufe  of  it  into  this  Country ;  at  leaft,  it 
was  he  who  firft  defired  me  to  make  Experience  of  it  in  a  Cafe 
which  had  refilled  a  great  many  other  Medicines.  Its  Repu¬ 
tation  kept  up  many  Years,  under  the  Name  of  Pulvis  Hel- 
vetii,  as  an  Aftringent,  efpecially  in  uterine  Haemorrhages  ; 
and  I  fee  it  inferted  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
by  the  Name  of  Pulvis  Stypticus,  tho’  in  fome  different 
Proportion,  and  different  Manner  of  preparing,  from  what 
I  have  commonly  ufed.  The  Difpenfary  Powder  being  pre¬ 
pared  of  a  double  Quantity  of  Alum  to  one  of  the  Gum, 
and  made  into  a  Powder,  without  being  put  near  to  the  Fire, 
■whereas  what  I  have  ufed  was  equal  Parts  of  both,  the  Alum 
being  firft  melted  in  a  Crucible,  and  the  Powder  of  the  San¬ 
guis  Draconis  added  to  it,  and  then  powdered  together  in  a 
Mortar,  polfibly  the  Difference  of  their  Effects  may,  notwith¬ 
standing,  be  very  little^ 

The  Ufe  of  both,  I  think,  is  now  much  laid  afide,  which 
I  cannot  but  regret,,  fince  I  never  found  any  Medicine  (and 
I  have  tried  feveral)  fo  much  to  be  depended  on  in  ^11  the  ute- 
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rine  Haemorrhages,  whether  to  correft  the  too  frequent  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Menfes,  or  their  too  great  Abundance  ;  to  flop  the 
Flooding  which  Women  with  Child  are  fo  l'ubjedl  to,  or  to 
moderate  the  Flow  of  too  plentiful  Lochia.  I  have  tried  it  in 
fo  many  Cafes  with  Succefs,  that  it  would  be  altogether  tedi¬ 
ous  to  give  you  their  Hiftories. 

The  Quantity  I  give  of  the  Pulv.  Helvetii  is  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  Exigencies  of  the  Patient.  In  violent  Blood- 
ings  I  give  half  a  Dram  every  half  Hour,  and  feldom  or  never 
mifs  to  flop  it  before  three  Drams,  or  half  an  Ounce,  is 
taken.  ( 

The  Succefs  of  this  Medicine,  in  thefe  bloody  Evacuations, 
has  encouraged  me  to  prefcribe  it  alfo  in  the  Fluor  Albus,  that 
obftinate,  pernicious  Difeafe  of  the  Sex,  in  which  I  hav?  been 
furprifed  at  its  good  Effects.  Edinburgh  Medical  Ejj'aysy 
Vol.  4.  p.  38. 

When  it  is  proper  to  prevent  or  check  a  beginning  Deflu¬ 
xion  in  a  Quinfv,  Gargles  may  be  made  with  Alum,  in  this 
manner : 

Take  Red-rofe  Leaves,  and  Alum  in  Cryftals,  of  each  a 
Pram  :  Boil  them  in  eight  Ounces  of  Plantane  Water; 
and  in  the  ftrained  Liquor  diffolve  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of 
Mulberries,  for  a  Gargle; 

In  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  the  following  Collyrium  is 
excellent  : 

Let  the  White  of  an  Egg  be  fhaken  or  beat  with  a  Piece 

'  of  Alum,  till  it  acquires  the  Confiftence  of  an  Ointment ; 
Spread  this  upon  a  Linen  Rag,  and  lay  it  warm  to  the 
Eyes, 

Riverius  orders  this  Collyrium  to  be  taken  off  after  two 
Hours,  left  it  Ihould  by  its  Aftringency  fo  far  contrail  the 
Veffels,  as  to  fix  the  obftruiled  Fluids  in  them.  Some  Phyfi- 
cians  are  of  Opinion,  that  repellent  and  aftringent  Collyriums 
fhould  not  be  applied  to  inflamed  Eyes  immediately  after  the 
Inflammation  appears,  left  the  Fluids  ftill  in  Motion  fhould 
be  fixed  in  the  affeited  Part,  and  thereby  the  Obftruilion 
be  increafed  ;  but  except  the  Motion  of  the  Fluids  toward 
the  inflamed  Part  be  very  violent,  this  Precaution  is  unnecef- 
fary  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  increafing  the  Strength  and 
Contraction  of  the  Veffels,  thefe  Applications  enable  them  to 
refift  the  Force  of  the  Fluids,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  other 
proper  Means  are  to  be  ufed  to  divert  their  Courfe  another 
Way,  fuch  as  Bleeding,  Bliftering,  Purging,  Cupping,  and  the 
like  :  Befides,  if  we  ftay  till  the  Quantity  of  the  obftru&ed 
Fluid  is  very  much  increafed,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  applying 
Aftringents,  which  would  ferve  only  to  condenfe  them  more, 
and  prevent  their  being  refolved.  In  fcorbutic  Diforders  of  the 
Gums,  the  following  Wafh  is  very  proper  : 

Take  of  Camphire,  an  Ounce  ;  Cryftal-Alum,  two  Ounces  j 
Sugar-candy,  four  Ounces  ;  French  Brandy,  a  Quart : 
Let  them  ftand  in  a  quiet  Place  for  two  Days,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  Liquor,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Alum  is  by  fome  reckoned  a  great  Specific  in  intermitting 
Fevers,  when  prepared  in  this  manner : 

Firft  calcine  it  in  an  open  Fire  ;  and  while  it  is  ftill  hot, 
throw  it  into  Vinegar,  and  let  it  diffolve  j  evaporate  the 
Solution,  and  beautiful  Cryftals  will  be  formed.  It  is  to 
be  taken  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in  a  proper  Vehicle, 
before  the  Fit. 

The  ufual  Preparations  of  Alum  are.  Purification,  Diftilla- 
tion,  and  Uftion  or  Calcination  :  It  is  purified  by  being  dif- 
folved  in  fair  Water,  and  then  by  evaporating  and  cryftallizing 
that  Solution  in  the  common  manner.  It  is  diftilled  like 
Vitriol,  and  the  firft  thing  that  comes  over  is  an  infipid 
Phlegm,  then  an  acid  Spirit  nearly  the  fame  with  Spirit  of 
Vitriol.  What  remains  in  the  Retort  is  a  white,  light,  friable 
Subftance,  called  Burnt- Alum  ;  being  Alum  deprived  of  its 
Phlegm,  and  fome  Portion  of  its  Acid,  and  by  a  new  Solution 
and  Evaporation,  it  will  run  into  Cryftals,  as  before  Diftilla- 
tion.  The  Phlegm  of  Alum  would  be  perfe&ly  ufelefs  if 
pure  ;  but  as  it  contains  always  fome  Portion  of  the  Acid, 
and  fome  Alum  alfo,  which  flicks  in  the  Neck  of  the 
Retort,  it  becomes  a  very  ufeful  external  Application  in 
chirurgical  Cafes,  for  moderating  Inflammations,  and  drying 
Ulcers.  One  Dram  of  Alum  diflolved  in  fix  Ounces  of  this 
Phlegm  makes  an  Alum-water,  which  is  an  excellent  Deter¬ 
gent  for  Wounds  and  Ulcers.  The  Spirit  of  Alum  is  ufed  the 
fame  way  as  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  Burnt- Alum  eats  away  fungous 
Flefh,  and  is  ufefully  fprinkled  upon  Linen,  to  abforb  bad 
Smells  arifing  from  any  Part  of  the  Body.  Geojfrov. 

Kk  kk  '  •  ■  Alum 
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Alum  is  thus  order’d  to  be  burnt  by  the  College  : 

Take  any  Quantity  of  Alqnij  put  it  into  a  new  earthen 
Pot,  and  let  it  burn  in  it  as  long  as  it  will  bubble  up,  and 
raife  any  Steam  :  When  it  is  cold,  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Bates  has  three  Preparations  of  Alum  :  The  firft  he  calls 

Alume-n  Dulce,  Dulcify’d  Alum. 

DifTolve  Alum  .in  Water,  and  coagulate  ;  repeat  this  three 
times,  that  the  Alum  may  be  purify’d.  This  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Saccharum  Aluminis,  and  is  commended  in  Difeafes 
of  the  Breaft,  efpecially  if  they  take  their  Rife  from  mine¬ 
ral  and  fubterraneous  Exhalations.  It  gives  Eafe  in  the 
Tooth-ach,  if  applied  to  the  Gums.  The  Dofe  is  half  a 
Scruple. 

The  fecond  is  called  Alumen  Febrifugum,  which  he 
takes  from  Mynfcht : 

jpiflolve  three  Ounces  of  Alum,  in  one  Pint  and  an  half  of 
Carduus-water,  fufficiently  ting’d  with  Dragon’s-blood, 
and  ftrain’d,  and  then  exhale  till  dry.  The  Dofe  one 
Scruple  before  the  Fit  comes  on.  It  provokes  Sweat. 

The  third  he  calls  Aluminatum  : 

Take  Lemon-juice,  one  Pint ;  Alum,  half  an  Ounce  :  Boil 
and  (kirn  them.  This  is  of  great  Service  in  Rednefs  of 
the  Face,  and  Puftules,  drinking  in  the  mean  time  the 
Cerevisia  Catapsoras. 

ALUNIBUR,  (Luna)  the  Moon,  or  Silver.  Rulandus. 
ALUNSEL,  ( Stilla)  a  Drop.  Rulandus. 

ALUSAR,  Manna.  Rulandus. 

ALU SI  A,  dhisvia,  from  a.  Negative,  and  a ia,  to  wafh. 
It  fi .gnifies  a  Defect,  or  Negleft  of  wafhing. 

AXUTA.  It  fignifies  a  foft  thin  Leather,  us’d  to  fpread 
Plafters  upon.  See  Scut  os. 

ALVUS,  the  Belly  in  general  J  but  the  Word  is  ufed  by 
Celfus  for  the  Belly  relative  to  Stools,  in  much  the  fame  Sen fe 
that  noiMet,  or  ko/Bih,  is  us’d  by  Hippocrates ,  and  the  other 
Greek  medicinal  Writers.  Thus  Celfus,  (Lib.  2.  Cap.  41. J 
fpeaking  of  the  bad  Symptoms  in  Fevers,  fays,  That  when  the 
Belly  ( Abus )  is  entirely  fupprefled,  that  is,  when  there  are 
no  Stools,  it  is  a  bad  Circumftance  ;  as  it  is  alfo  when  the  Belly 
is  fo  loofe  in  Fevers,  that  it  will  not  fuffer  the  Patient  to  reft 
in  his  Bed,  provided  what  is  difeharg’d  is  very  liquid,  or  white, 
or  pale,  or  frothy  :  Moreover  it  portends  Danger,  if  what  is 
excreted  is  fmall,  glutinous,  fmootli,  white,  and  palifh  ;  or  if 
it  is  livid,  or  bilious,  or  bloody,  or  more  than  ordinarily  offen- 
fiye.  Thofe  Stools  are  alfo  bad,  which  after  long  Fevers  are 
fincere.  See  Acratos. 

The  Antients  had  various  cathartic  Medicines,  and  were 
very  attentive  to  keep  the  Belly  loofe  in  almoft  every  Diftem- 
per.  For  this  Purpofe  they  preferibed  black  Hellebore,  Poly¬ 
pody  of  the  Oak,  ( Filicula )  Squama  iEris,  called  by  the 
Greeks  As-xi?  and  t^e  Milk  of  the  Sea-lettuce,  which, 

dropped  upon  Bread,  purges  powerfully  ;  or  they  boiled  the 
Milk  of  Afles,  Cows,  or  Goats,  with  a  little  Salt,  till  it 
curdled  ;  and  then  taking  away  the  Curd,  preferib’d  the  ferous 
Part  for  a  Draught. 

But  Medicines  are  generally  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  and 
therefore  all  Cathartics  ought  to  have  a  Mixture  of  Aloes.  If 
the  Belly  be  vehemently  loofe,  or  is  too  much  purg’d,  the 
Body  is  weaken’d  ;  therefore  it  is  never  right  to  preferibe  Re¬ 
medies,  with  that  Intent,  in  any  Diftemper,  except  it  be 
without  a  Fever  ;  as  when  we  give  black  Hellebore  to  fuch  as 
are  affli&ed  with  black  Bile,  [atra  Bills ]  or  in  that  Species 
of  Madnefs  which  is  attended  with  Sorrow,  or  to  thofe  who 
are  paralytic  in  any  Part ;  but  where  there  is  a  Fever,  and  we 
would  have  the  Belly  loofe,  it  is  beft  to  preferibe  fuch  Meats 
and  Drinks  as  are  both  opening  and  nourishing  ;  and  there  are 
feme  Difeafes  in  which  purging  with  Milk  is  moft  proper. 

The  beft  Way  of  procuring  Stools,  is  generally  by  Clyfter?, 
which  Afclepiades  cenfur’d,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  utterly 
to  banifh  them  out  of  Medicine  ;  but  in  the  prefent  Age  they 
are  much  difufed.  However,  it  is  bpft  to  ufc  the  fame  Mode¬ 
ration  which  that  Phyfician  feems  to  have  followed,  and  nei¬ 
ther  to  fatigue  the  Patient  by  frequent  Clyfters,  nor  to  omit 
giving  one,  or  two  at  fhe  moft,  when  the  Cafe  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  it ;  as  when  the  Head  is  hcavv,  in  aDulnefs  of  the  Sight, 
and  in  a  Diforder  of  the  great  Inteftinc,  which  the  Greeks  call 
x£acj/  ;  if  there  be  a  Pain  in  the  Belly  below  the  Navel,  [in  mo 
Ventre ]  or  in  the  Hip  ;  if  there  be  a  Coqflux  of  bilious  Juices 
in  the  Stomach,  or  if  Phlegm,  or  any  watery  Humour,  infeft 
that  Parti-  if  there  be  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing j  if  there  be 
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no  fpontaneous  Motion  to  ftool ;  iftheFceoes  be  near  their 
Outlet,  and  yet  flick  in  the  Paflage  ;  if  the  Breath  of  the  Pa-» 
tient,  who  is  bound,  fmeti  -of  -the  Excrements ;  if  what  k 
voided  be  corrupt ;  if  Abftinence,  fieft  try’d,  has  not  taken  off 
the  Fever ;  if  the  Strength  will  not  admit  of  bleeding  when 
convenient,  and  the  proper  Time  for  it  is  elaps’d  ;  if  the 
Patient  drank  freely  before  the  Diforder  happen’d  ;  if  a  Perfon 
becomes  Suddenly  coftive,  who  before  was  us’d  to  frequent 
Stools,  fpontaneoufly  or  accidentally.  But  this  muff  be 
underftood  with  thefe  Limitations,  that  we  do  not  adminifter-a 
Clyfter  till  the  third  Day  ;  nor  whilft  any  Crudities  fublift, 
nor  to  a  Patient  -weak  or  eXhaufted  by  Sicknefs,  or  whdfe  Belly 
difeharges  freely  enough  every  Day,  or  whofe  Stools  are  of  a 
liquid  Confidence.  We  fhould  alfo  beware  of  giving  a  Clyfter 
in  the  Violence  of  a  febrile  Paroxyfm  ;  for  what  is  then  given 
paft’es  not  through  the  ‘Belly,  but  is  call  back,  and  flies  up  to 
the  Head,  with  much  greater  Danger  to  the  1  atient.  Abfti- 
nence  is  to  be  enjoin’d  the  Day  before,  that  the  Party -may  be 
the  fitter  to  undergo  the  Operation  ;  and  on  the  fame  Day, 
l'ome  Hours  before  the  taking  of  it,  warm  Water  is  to  be 
drank  in  order  to  moiften  the  upper  Parts';  then  a  Clyfter  is  to  be 
inj edited  of  pure  Water,  if  a  flight  Medicijne  wH]  ferve  the  Turn, 
or  of  Mulfa,  if  fomething  ftronger  be  requir’d  ;  for  a  Lenient, 
take  a  Decoaion  of  Fenugreek,  Ptifan,  or  Mallows  ;  and  for 
a  Repreffive,  a  Decoaion  of  Vervain.  Sea-Water,  or  any 
other  impregnated  with  Salt,  is  of  an  acrimonious  Quality ; 
but  its  Acrimony  is  increafed  by  an  Addition  of  Oil,  Nitre,  or 
even  Honey  :  The  more  acrimonious  it  is,  the  ftronger  is  its 
Force,  but  the  more  difficult  to  be  born.  What  is  inje&ed 
muft  be  neither  hot  nor  cold  ;  for  either  may  do  hurt.  After 
Inj edition  tire  Patient  ought  to  keep  in  Bed  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  not  be  too  hafty  to  give  way  to  the  firft  Motion,  but  go 
to  the  Stool  when  he  can  no  longer  contain  it.  Much  after 
this  manner  are  the  fuperior  Parts  relieved,  and  the  Violence 
of  the  Difeafe  abated,  by  depriving  it  of  the' Matter  that  fup- 
ports  it :  Moreover  when  the.  Patient  has  gone  to  the  Stool  as 
often  as  Neceffity  requir’d,  and  is  pretty  well  exhauftedv  he 
ought  to  take  a  little  Reft,  and  to  eat  fomething  the  fame 
Day,  that  his  Strength  may  not  fail  him  ;  but  whether  little  or 
much  is  to  be  indulg’d,  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  more 
or  lefs  Apprehenfion  we  are  under  of  the  Approach  of  the 
Paroxyfm.  Celfus,  Lib.  2.  Cap,  J2. 

Purging  the  Belly  [Alvus  dull  a]  often  relaxes  the  Rigour’of 
the  fuperior  Parts.  Celfus ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  3. 

Nothing  more  contributes  to  the  Cure  of  Deafnefs,  than  a 
bilious  State  of  this  Part.  Celfus,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  8, 

Coftivenefs  of  the  Belly  for  feveral  Days  together,  indicates 
either  a  fudden  Motion  to  ftool,  or  a  flight  Attack  of  a  fever 
coming  on.  Celfus,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  7. 

They  who  are  of  a  loofe  Belly  in  their  Youth,  are  generally 
coftive  in  their  old  Age  ;  and  they  who  are  bound  in  Youth, 
are  often  loofe  when  old.  A  laxer  State  in  Youth,  and  rather 
bound  than  loofe  in  old  Age,  is  moft  defirable.  Celfus ,  Lib.  2. 

Cap.  3.  4 

Binders  of  the  Belly  are  Labour,  fitting  in  a  Chair,  Fullers- 
clay  laid  oyer  the  Body,  Diminution  of  Food,  and  eating  once 
a  Day  inftead  of  twice,  little  drinking,  and  that  only  after  a 
full  Meal,  Reft  after  Meals.  On  the  contrary.  Things  which 
loofen  the  Belly  are  walking  and  eating  more  than  ufual,  ftir- 
ring  after  Meat,  intermixing  Draughts  with  eating.  And  it 
ought  to  be  obferved,  that  a  Vomit  binds  a  loofe  Belly,  and 
loofens  a  bound  one  ;  and  that  a  Vomit  taken  immediately  after 
Meat  binds  the  Belly,  but  delay’d  till  a  confiderable  time  after 
loofens  the  fame.  Celfus,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  3. 

The  Belly  various  in  its  Excretions  prognofticates  Death; 
as  when  it  voids  Strigments,  (roapy  Strings)  Blood,  Bile, 
green  Excrements,  fometimes  at  different  Seafons,  fometimes 
all  together,  and  in  a  fort  of  Mixture,  tho’  diftindt.  But 
under  thefe  Symptoms  Death  may  not  be  immediate,  which 
however  comes  on  precipitately,  when  the  Excretions  are  liquid, 
and  black,  pale,  or  fat,  and  exceedingly  foetid.  Celfus .,  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  6. 

A  Whiting  [  Afellus  Marimis]  boiled  with  Dill,  and  (es- 
fon’d  with  a  little  Oil  and  Salt,  cures  all  Difeafes  of  die  inter¬ 
nal  Parts,  efpecially  of  the  Belly  when  infefted  with  acrimo¬ 
nious  Humours.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  1.  Serm.  2-  Cap.  184. 

In  Wounds  of  the  Head,  a  fpontaneous  Excretion  from  tie 
Belly  portends  Death,  but  the  contrary  gives  Hope  of  a  Cure. 
Cafjii  Problem.  11.  . 

If  Conftipation  of  the  Belly  occafion  a  Pain  in  the  Head,  c 
it  be  your  principal  Care,  by  a  proper  Diet,  and  mild  Cat  ar 
tics,  to  render  it  foluble.  Of  thefe  there  is  great  Variety,  an 
among  thefe  S&lt.  If  Coftivenefs  be  owing  to  vifeous-  riu- 
mours,  ufe  the  following  Medicine-: 

Take  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  two  Drams  ;  of  Pepper,  and  Ee- 
phorbium,  each  a  Dram  :  And  give  three  or  four  Scrapes, 
or  two  or  four  Drains,  in  an  Egg,  ox  in  Piiuu>  °r 
Dofe,  1  .  t  c 
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If-lbeiFaillt  bte  mat  in  the  V-Kcdfity  of  the  Humours,  mike 
uft  of  Afeh  Remedies  fcs  have  Scammony  for  an  Ingredient ; 
the  'following,  'for  Exattiple  : 

Tuke  df  comtnhn  -felt  torrefy  ^d,  'three  Drams  ;  Pepper, 
■tvj'o  Drams  ;  Scamlnony,  a  Dram.  The  Dole  is  a 
Ceehtearium  -in  -an  Egg,'  Bread,  or  in  whatever  you 
pleafe. 

Thefe  Salts  arc  admirable  for  opening  ami  purging  the  Belly, 
in  the  moil  gefrt-le  manner,  without  Griping  or  Sicknefs. 
You  may  fafoly  ufe  thofe  Medicines,  and  alfo  thofe  which  have 
a  -Mixture  of  Euphorbiu-m.  But  it  the  Belly  is  too  loofe,  and 
fhe  Head  is  in  Pain  by  -reafon  of  a  too  great  Drynefs  of  the 
Habit,  endeavour  to  re  drain  it  by  a  proper  Regimen,  and  pro¬ 
per  Medicines.  Trallianus ,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  n. 

Colli  venefs  of  t-he  -Belly  is  accompany ’<1  with  Heavinefs  of 
the  Head,  Vertigo,  a  -Ritternefs  in  the  Mouth,  with  a  Dilre- 
Kfli  of,  and  Avcr-fion  to,  ‘Food.  In  this  Cafe  a  Clyfter  gives 
immediate  Relief ;  for  it  certainly  very  much  concerns  us, 
that  the  Belly  dhou  Id  perform  its  Office.  We  meet  with  fome 
who,  at  certain  Seafons  and  Intervals,  have  the  Benefit  of 
Ipontaneous  and  copious  Evacuations  that  way,  and  at  the  tame 
time  get  fid  of  a  Multitude  of  infefting  Humours,  whereby 
their  Health  is  repaired.  Others,  by  a  plentiful  Difcharge,  by 
vomiting  Of  all  forts  of  Crudities,  have  prevented  many 
threatening  Disorders.  But  if  thefe  Evacuations  don  t  happen 
at  their  ufual  Seafons,  after  they  are  grown  into  a  Cullom 
eftablifh’d  by  Nature,  many  grievous  Dillempers  ufually  come 
in  their  room.  We  ought,  therefore,,  by  all  means,  when 
thefe  cuftomary  Excretions  fail  us,  to  be  provided  with  the 
necefiary  Affiftance  of  Art.  The  fame  Advice  is  no  lefs  proper 
with  refpedl  to  dated  Hemorrhages  by  the  Nofe,  or  Hemor¬ 
rhoidal  Veins  ;  for  if  the  Blood  refrain  its  ufual  Courfe,  with¬ 
out  manifell  Caufe,  either  the  PalTages  mull  be  open’d  for  it, 
or  its  Redundancy  diminiftied  by  breathing  a  Vein,  except 
where  a  great  deal  of  Exercife  cbnfumes,  or  Abftinence  dimi¬ 
nishes,  the  abounding  Superfluity  :  For  as  too  great  and  immo¬ 
derate  Evacuations  render  the  Body  weak  and  cold,  and  blunt 
the  natural  Faculties,  fo  it  is  as  certain,  that  the  Retention  of 
What  ought  to  be  eliminated  and  expell’d,  depreftes,  clogs,  and 
difturbs  the  Mind,  and  fupplies  Matter  for  Pains  and  Dillem- 
pere  to  arife  one  out  of  another,  which  in  Procefs  of  Time 
Subvert  the  Strength,  and  diflblve  the  Fabric,  of  the  Body. 
Ailuarius  di  Spir.  Amin.  Cap.  16. 

In  all  Fevers  the  Belly  ought  to  be  loofe,  unlefs  Pus  be  eva¬ 
cuated,  as  it  happens  in  Pleurifies,  Peripneu monies,  and  Con¬ 
sumptions  j  for  in  thefe  Cafes,  the  greater  the  Evacuations, 
the  worfe  is  the  State  of  the  Patient.  Adluarius^  Meth.  Med. 
Lib.  3.  Capi  18. 

The  Belly  makes  not  falutary  Excretions,  when  they  are 
cither  too  plentiful,  or  various  and  multiform.  The  Excretions 
offend  in  Quantity,  when  they  bear  too  great  a  Proportion  to 
the  Aliment  received  ;  and  the  Caufe  of  this  is  either  a  medi¬ 
cinal  Quality  in  the  Food,  or  fome  internal  Diforder.  When 
it  proceeds  from  the  former,  it  is  eafily  remedy’d  by  Alteration 
of  Diet  j.  but  when  it  is  tire  Effe£l  of  fome  internal  Affection, 
it  mult  be  either  becaufe  the  Body  receives  no  Nourifhment, 
er  the  Inteftines  are  irritated  by  fome  Humour.  The  Body 
ceafes  to  be  nourrfhed,  and  falls  into  an  Atrophy,  [ecTfopia.] 
either  on  account  of  its  Drynefs,  or  the  Obftrudlion  of  the 
PalTages,  by  which  the  Aliment  is  difiributed  over  the  Body. 
In  this  Cafe  then  we  are  to  ufe  fuch  Medicines  as  are  diftin- 
guifh’d  for  their  moiftening  Quality,  in  Conjunction  with 
thofe  that  attenuate,  and  open,  and  cleanfe  the  firft  Paflages. 
But  if  fome  internal  lharp  Humour  affeft  the  Inteftines  ^  and 
ftill  irritate  them  to  the  Expulfion  of  their  Contents,  we  are 
dire&ed  to  fuch  Remedies  as  are  bell  adapted  to  fweeten  the 
Humours,  and  blunt  their  Acrimony.  Aftuarius,  ALeth.  Med. 
Lib.  4.  Cap.  6. 

Excretions  of  the  Belly,  of  tfie  moll  approved  fort,  are 
foft,  fmooth,  brown,  oryellowifb,  and  anfwering  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Food  received.  When  they  tranfgrefs  or  change 
in  thefe  refpeCls,  they  indicate  an  Alteration  in  the  Tempera¬ 
ment,  either  of  the  whole  Body,  or  of  the  Stomach  and  In¬ 
teftines.  If  the  Temperament  change  to  cold,  the  Excrements 
appear  whiter,  and  more  humid  if  to  Heat,  they  become  of 
atredder  or  yellower  Hue  $  if  they  fall  Ihort  in  Quantity,  they 
are  either  diffipated  by  too  much  Exercife,  or  are  diverted  into 
the  Urine  :  But  if  neither  of  thefe  be  the  Caufe  of  the  DefeCl, 
it  Ihcws  the  Belly  to  be  opprefs’d  with  a  Load  of  Excrements; 
and  that  it  wants  to  be  eafed  by  a  Suppofitory,  or  Clyfter. 
If  the  Excretions  are  more  than  in  Proportion  to  what  is  taken 
m  at  the  Mouth,  it  indicates  either,  firft,  a  lefs  than  ufual 
Exercife  and  Motion  of  the  Body,  or  an  imperfeCl  Diftribu- 
tion  of  the  Aliment ;  or,  laftly,  Ihews  the  Stomach  and  Inte¬ 
flines  to  be  infefted  with  an  acrimonious  and  ftimulating  Hu¬ 
mour.  In  this  Cafe,  while  the  natural  Colours  continue  to 
appear,  there  is  no  great  Mifchief  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  Ex¬ 
crements  of  divers  Colours,  bloody,  or  like  Abrafions,  or 
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voided  With  Pain,  artd  a  Tcnefinus,  portend  more  grievous 
Diforders.  One  thing  here  efperiaily  deferves  our  Confidera- 
tion,  that  in  all  Evacuations,  whether  fpontaneeus,  or  pro¬ 
cured  by  Art,  if  nothing  be  carry’d  off,  but  what  Expediency 
requires,  Nature  bears  it  well,  and  is  refrefh’d  thereby  ;  but 
the  contrary  Management  will  be  fure  to  produce  an  anfwer- 
able  Eff’eift.  Aftuarius  de  Spir.  Anim.  Cap.  14. 

When  more  Food  is  taken  into  the  Stomach  than  can  well 
be  conceded,  Plenty  of  liquid  and  whitilh  Excretions  are 
made,  and  fometimes  a  fort  of  Loofenefs  fucceeds,  during 
Which  fome  of  the  Contents  of  the  Stools  remain  as  they  were 
from  the  Beginning;  others  alter  their  Colour,  either  into  a 
better,  which  denotes  Concodion,  or  into  a  yellow,  accom- 
pany’d  with  liquid  and  bilious  Excretions.  All  this  while  the 
Body  feels  little  or  no  Inconvenience  ;  for  when  the  expulfive 
Faculty  is  irritated,  and  haftens  to  difcharge  itfelf  of  infefting 
Humours,  it  takes  this  Opportunity  of  a  Loofenefs,  to  expel, 
befides  Crudities,  whatever  is  noxious  :  Wherefore  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful,  left,  while  we  inconfiderately  labour  to 
reftrain  the  Violence  of  the  Loofenefs,  we  put  a  Stop  to  the 
Current  of  a  Humour  which  Nature  endeavours  to  difcharge. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fometimes  the  Humours 
confpire  to  bring  on  a  Cholera-Morbus,  and  difcharge  them- 
felves  fometimes  both  ways,  fometimes  only  downwards,  by 
Excretions  of  an  aqueous  and  bilious  Matter,  [JJVro^oAa] 
which,  if  fuffer’d  to  continue  long  without  Help,  bring  on  a 
Weaknefs  and  Lownefs  of  Spirits,  and  even  a  Coldnefs  and 
Syncope.  The  whitifh,  milky,  and  incoherent  Contents  of 
the  Stools,  denote  the  great  Weaknefs  of  the  digeftive  and 
alterative  Faculty,  from  too  great  a  Refrigeration,  as  the 
brownifh  and  yellow  always  proceed  from  a  Redundancy  of 
Bile,  occafion’d  by  an  immoderate  Heat.  Sometimes  the  Ex¬ 
crements  are  white  and  confiftent,  like  thofe  of  Dogs,  but  not 
often,  nor  in  Abundance.  The  fame  thing  happens  in  a 
Loofenefs,  and  is  a  Sign  of  the  Obftrudtion  of  the  biliary  Du£t 
that  leads  to  the  Stomach  ;  whence  the  Urine  generally  becomes 
bilious,  the  Bile  being  diverted  that  way,  and  is  alfo  very  often 
difcharg’d  by  vomiting.  But  fuch  Excretions  are  principally 
incident  to  thofe  affli&ed  with  the  Yellow-jaundice,  becaufe  the 
Bile,  which  fhould  colour  them,  is  diverted  to  the  Skin. 
Moreover  the  yellow,  with  the  brown  and  reddilh,  receive  their 
Dye  from  yellow  and  red  Bile,  as  the  aeruginous,  porraceous, 
and  the  cabbage-colour’d,  proceed  from  one  kind  or  other  of 
the  fame  Humour.  Black  Excrements  fometimes  are  from 
over-heated  and  extravafated  Blood,  and  fometimes  from  a 
deleterious  Bile.  Sometimes  the  Stools  appear  of  various  Co¬ 
lours,  mix’d  one  among  another,  which  is  ftill  worfe  than  any 
before-mention’d,  becaufe  it  denotes  the  Violence  and  Strength 
of  the  Humours. 

Now  all  thofe  Humours  which  we  have  mention’d,  if  void¬ 
ed  freely,  and  without  Pain,  and  on  the  critical  Day,  after 
Concoction,  and  the  Patient  finds  Relief  from  their  Expulfion, 
are  accounted  falutary  Signs  in  all  refpeCls ;  but  if  they  proceed 
from  contrary  Caufes,  a  contrary  Judgment  is  to  be  formed  : 
For  a  Fainting  and  Lownefs  of  Spirits,  Privation  of  Senfe, 
and  a  Delirium,  and  fometimes  fudden  Death,  are  their  At¬ 
tendants. 

With  what  has  been  faid  may  be  conneCled,  that  Diforder 
of  the  Stomach  called  the  Coeliac  Paffion,  which  is  owing  to 
the  Intemperies  of  the  Stomach.  For  when  that  Part  happens 
to  be  affe&ed  with  too  much  Heat  or  Cold,  Foulnefs,  or 
Moifture,  and  the  Intemperies  pafles  into  the  Habit,  the  Coe¬ 
liac  Paffion  thence  takes  its  Original.  In  this'  Diforder,  the 
Patient  is  thirfty,  and  fomewhat  feverifh,  has  yellow  and 
brown  Stools,  and  is  refrefhed  by  the  Application  of  Coolers. 
Some  are  flow  of  Conco&ion,  are  feldom  thirfty,  and  have 
crude  Stools.  They  who  fuffer  from  an  Excefs  of  Humidity, 
are  rack’d  with  Pain,  and  void  nothing  but  a  liquid  and  palifh 
Excrement ;  but  fuch  as  labour  under  this  Diforder,  through 
exceffive  Drynefs,  have  final],  but  colliquative  Excretions  : 
Thefe  are  more  thirfty,  and  more  difficult  to  cure,  becaufe 
they  are  more  fpent  and  wafted  under  the  Diftemper,  by  the 
exhaufting.  of  their  natural  Moifture.  The  Vomiting  and 
Loofenefs  together  are  very  troublefome,  and  the  Vitioufnefs 
of  the  Excretions  are  Matter  of  no  fmall  Concern  ;  but  their 
Quantity  proves  of  the  world  Confequence,  becaufe  when  more 
is  extreted,  than  can  well  be  fpared,  the  natural  Heat  exhales 
at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  Body  being  exhaufted  and  dry’d  up 
by  a  too  plentiful  Evacuation,  ceafes  to  receive  Nourifhment. 
On  the  other  Side,  in  a  frequent  Defire  of  going  to  ftool,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  Tenefmus,  in  a  Diarrhoea,  and  what  is  vulgarly 
called  an  Hepatic  Flux,  or  a  Dyfentery,  or  Lientery,  it  is  not 
only  the  Quantity,  but  the  Malignity,  of  the  Matter  excreted, 
that  kills  the  Patient.  For  when  the  Bile  becomes  effervefeent, 
and  very  acrimonious,  and  the  Inteftines  ful  jcdf  to  morbific 
Impreftions,  the  bilious  Humour  corrodes  and  abrades  them  in 
its  Paflage  ;  and  if  the  Diforder  be  feated  principally  in  the 

ftrait  Inteftine,  it  is  called  a  Tenesmus,  a  Word  that  fig- 

nifies Jlretching ,  becaufe  the  afte£led  Part  is  on  the  Stretch, 
and  is  perpetually  urged  to  Excretion.  In  this  continued  and 
r  r  ]  0  violent 
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violent  Straining,  there  is  nothing  excreted  but  (bine  mucous, 
bloody,  liquid,  and  vifeous  Contents,  which  will  hardly  come 
away  ;  fo  that  by  the  repeated  Labour  of  often  going  to  {tool, 
and  rifing  from  thence,  the  vehement  Solicitation  thereto,  and 
the  Tenfion  of  the  Part,  rather  than  by  the  Quantity  evacu¬ 
ated,  the  Strength  of  the  Patient  is  worn  out. 

If  the  Inteftines  are  infefted  with  an  acrimonious  Humour* 
it  grates,  and  {Emulates  to  Dejection,  which  Diftemper  is  cal¬ 
led  a  Dyfcntery.  Here  the  Part  affefted  is  known  by  the  Pain, 
which  never  leaves  the  Patient.  If  the  Pain  be  felt  below  the 
Navel,  the  great  Inteftines  are  affe&ed  ;  if  above,  the  Diforder 
lies  in  the  fmall  ones.  In  this  Difeafe,  if  the  Bile  that  comes 
away  be  not  extremely  bad,  as  in  the  porraceous,  and  the  aeru- 
ginous,  (for  the  black  in  the  Beginning  is  mortal)  and  if  there 
be  no  great  Fever,  nor  the  Body  full  of  putrid  Humours,  the 
Patient  has  not  much  to  fear,  efpecially  if  the  Difeafe  be  feated 
below  the  Navel ;  but  if  the  Cafe  be  otherwife,  and  the  moft 
remarkable  Symptoms  of  the  worft  kind,  the  Patient  is  in  great 
Danger.  When  the  Diftemper  lies  in  the  ftrait  Inteftine,  the 
Excrements  of  the  Aliment,  and  the  Abrafions  of  the  affected 
Part,  are  voided  feparately.  But  if  the  Difeafe  be  feated  higher, 
the  Superfluities  of  the  Food,  and  the  Abrafions  from  the  diftem- 
per’d  Part,  come  off  mix’d  together,  and  fo  much  the  more,  in 
proportion  to  the  higher  Situation  of  the  Malady.  When  the 
Colour  and  Confiftence  of  the  Excrements  come  nearly  to  thofe 
of  a  found  State,  when  the  Pains  are  alleviated,  and  what 
comes  off  from  the  corroded  Parts  is  lefs  in  Quantity,  and  of  a 
better  kind,  as  being  voided  at  longer  Intervals,  the  Phyfician 
may  reafonably  hope,  that  his  Patient  is  out  of  Danger  :  But 
the  contrary  fnews,  that  the  Difeafe  is  exafperated.  While 
the  Diftemper  is  moderate,  the  Abrafions  are  few,  and  but 
lightly  tinged  with  Blood  ;  and  the  Pains  are  remifs,  with  long 
Intervals.  If  the  Diforder  increafes,  the  Stools  are  for  the  molt 
part  bloody  ;  but  if  it  ftill  rifes  to  a  greater  Height,  and  the 
inteftines  begin  to  be  ulcerated,  firft,  Blood  comes  away  in 
Abundance,  then  carnous  Abrafions,  which  are  ftill  larger  as 
they  grow  worfe,  foetid,  and  of  a  Colour  next  to  black.  But 
the  worft  Symptom  of  all  in  this  Cafe  is,  a  Loathing  of  Food. 
Hence  it  is  known,  whether  the  Difeafe  be  of  a  malignant 
Nature,  or  otherwife. 

A  Lientery  commonly  owes  its  Original  to  an  inveterate 
Diarrhoea,  or  Dyfentery,  into  which  one  of  thefe  degenerates, 
and  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  finds  the  Patient  already  debili¬ 
tated  and  exhaufted.  The  Nature  of  this  Difeafe  is  known  by 
its  Name  ;  for  it  levigates  and  lubricates  the  Inteftines,  fo  that 
they  can  by  no  means,  tho’  but  for  a  ftiort  time,  retain  the 
Food.  This  Cafe  nearly  refembles  theirs  who  labour  under  a 
Subverfion  of  the  Stomach,  fo  that  they  can’t  retain  what  they 
eat,  but  are  forc’d  to  throw  it  up,  in  which  Diforder,  if  the 
Patient  happen  to  be  molefted  with  acid  Eructations,  it  is  a 
good  Sign,  that  the  Stomach  will  come  to  itfelf,  and  refume  the 
Exercife  of  its  Office.  Aoluar.  Metb.  Med,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  20. 

If  the  Food  does  not  fie  heavy  upon  the  Stomach,  nor  incom¬ 
mode  it  by  its  acrid  Qualities ;  and  if  the  Subftance  and  Facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Stomach  itfelf,  and  the  Belly,  be  found  and  vigorous, 
the  Work  of  Concoction  is  perform’d  in  a  light  and  eafy  man¬ 
ner,  and  none,  or  but  very  flight,  and  no  way  troublefome, 
EruCtations  attend.  The  Belly,  which  receives  the  Aliment 
after  ConcoCtion,  not  feeling  the  leaft  Oppreffion,  after  it  has 
affirmed  to  itfelf  the  humid  Part,  at  feme  reafonable  Diftance 
of  Time,  difeharges  itfelf  of  what  is  fuperfluous,  without  Pain, 
and  with  no  great  matter  of  Trouble.  What  is  thus  excreted, 
is  of  a  feft,  fmooth,  and  flippery  Contexture,  and  of  a  pale, 
or  at  leaft  a  yeflowifh,  Colour,  unlefs  it  has  received  another 
TinCture  from  the  Aliments.  But  further  it  muft  be  obferv’d, 
that  thefe  Contents  preferve  feme  Agreement,  both  in  Quantity 
and  Quality,  with  the  Food.  For  if  the  Things  received  by  the 
Mouth,  tranfgrefs  the  Bounds  of  Moderation  in  either  of  thefe 
refpe&s  ;  if  the  Organs  appointed  for  the  Preparation  of  Aliment 
be  fubverted,  or  corrupted,  by  Meats  of  undue  Temperament, 
or  bad  Juice,  many  and  various  are  the  Diforders  that  will 
enfue. 

An  Oppreffion  from  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Meat  or  Drink 
is  ufually  fucceeded  by  Vomiting  or  a  Loofenels  ;  or,  if  it  be 
not  carry ’d  off  by  Vomiting  or  Urine,  it  hinders  ConcoCtion, 
and  breeds  Crudities.  If  the  Food  be  endu’d  with  feme  Qua¬ 
lity  much  beyond  Moderation,  as  with  Heat  for  Inftance,  there 
arifes  a  biting  or  pricking  Senfation,  and  Uneaffnefs  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Inteftines,  Head-ach,  with  nidorous  and  unfavoury 
EruCtations.  If  Cold  be  too  predominant.  Flatulencies  are  ex¬ 
cited,  and  four  EruCtations,  or  fuch  as  indicate  the  Quality  of 
the  Food ;  with  a  Fluctuation,  and  Pains  in  the  Inteftines  about 
the  Region  of  the  Navel  (rpopw).  All  thefe  Diforders  are  com- 
pofed,  and  Matters  fet  to  Rights,  by  Vomiting,  or  a  plentiful 
Stool  with  a  fpare  Diet  on  Meats  of  good  Juice.  Attuarius , 
Metb.  Med.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  18. 

The  Belly  happens  to  be  bound,  when  the  Excrements  are 
diverted  another  Way,  or  arc  otherwife  difpofed  of.  In  this 
'Cafe  there  ufually  fuccceds  a  greater  Plenty  of  Urine  and  Sweat, 


and  more  is  digefted  and  carried  off  by  infenfible  Perfpiration : 
While  this  lafts,  no  Inconvenience  is  felt  fince  the  Superfluities 
find  a  Vent,  and  no  Damage,  provided  they  return  to  their  pro¬ 
per  Chanel :  But  when  the  Belly  is  coftive,  and  the  Excrements 
find  no  other  Canals,  or  Ways,  to  difpofe  of  themfelves,  vari¬ 
ous  Pains,  and  much  Uneafinefs  affliCt  the  Patient.  For,  in 
this  Cafe,  either  the  humid  Part  of  the  Foeces,  that  were  firft 
lodged,  is  exhaled,  whence  the  reft  is  hardened  ;  and  the  In¬ 
teftines  being  lined  with  a  tough  and  vifeous  Phlegm,  the  natu¬ 
ral  Paflage  is  by  that  means  {topped  ;  or  the  expulfive  Faculty 
languilhes,  and  is  too  weak  to  perform  its  Office,  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  inflamed,  or  from  a  Blow  received,  or  the 
Confluence  of  feme  Humours.  The  Confequences  of  this  Di{- 
order  are,  an  Averlion  to  Food,  Pains  in  the  Inteftines,  and 
moderate  EruCtations  ;<  which,  at  firft,  afford  feme  Relief  to 
the  Patient.  If  the  Difeafe  continue  long,  the  lower  Parts 
grow  cold,  and  the  fuperior  more  hot,  the  Heat  contracting  it¬ 
felf  ;  then  arife  feetid  and  unfavoury  EruCtations,  which  don’t 
afford  the  fame  Relief  as  at  firft.  In  the  Progrefs  of  the  Diftem¬ 
per,  the  Food  is  vomited  ,  up,  mixed  with  the  Humours,  and  all 
Communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  Paffages  is  cut 
off  5  whence,  as  the  laft  ACt  of  the  Tragedy,  the  Excrements 
are  voided  by  the  Mouth,  under  which  Symptom  the  Cafe  is 
reckoned  defperate.  This  Difeafe  is  called  the  Iliac  Paffion, 
(riA-of,  Lat.  Convolvulus)  from  a  Word  which  fignifies  to  roll 
together ,  or  tivijl  ;  becaufe  the  Orbs  of  the  Inteftines  are  rolled 
together,  or  twifted  by  it,  from  the  Caufes  before  related. 

The  Pains,  Inflations,  {iio.orvzvp*\cL<rui)  and  wringing  Senfa- 
tions,  (syo.^w)  which  affeCt  the  great  Inteftine  called  the  Colon , 
arife  alfo  from  the  forementioned  Caufe  ;  or  may  be  owing  to 
the  too  frequent  Ufe  of  cold  and  moift  Eatables,  bor,  bya 
cold  Diet,  Phlegm  is  accumulated  in  abundance,  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Inteftines,  and  efpecially  into  the  Colon ;  be¬ 
caufe  its  Form  and  Situation  particularly  difpofe  it  for  fuch  Re¬ 
ception.  This  Phlegm  being  burdenfome,  on  account  of  its 
Quantity,  and  of  a  noxious  Quality,  and  not  eafily  making  its 
Way  through  the  Inteftine,  by  reafon  of  its  vifeous  Property, 
ftretches  the  Part,  to  the  great  Pain  and  Mifery  of  the  Patient, 
who  fometimes  throws  up  his  Food  mixed  with  the  Humours, 
while  nothing  pafles  through  the  Body  but  with  much  Difficul¬ 
ty  ;  however,  after  a  copious  Evacuation  of  Phlegm,  by  means 
of  a  Clyfter,  or  feme  other  Medicine,  the  Patient  is  relieved, 
and  the  Pain  mitigated  :  But  if  the  noxious  Phlegm,  being  not 
purged  off,  fhould  fix  its  Seat  in  the  Hip  or  Bladder,  a  Sciatica 
or  Dyfury  are  formed.  If  the  morbific  Humours  take  their 
Courfe  down  towards  the  Feet,  and  affedt  them  with  their  ill 
Qualities,  and  having  once  taken  Poffeffion,  and  paved  their 
Way,  the  Affection  paffes  into  the  Habit,  and  the  Patient  fufe 
fers  on  every  Occafion.  The  Humours,  which  are  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  Expulfion  by  Purging,  or  Difcuffion  of  any  kind, 
but  difeharge  themfelves  upon  the  Hands  and  Feet,  where  they 
form  the  Gout  in  thofe  Parts,  are  obferved  to  be  of  a  fimple  as 
well  as  a  complicated  Nature  j  but  the  Humour  which,  above 
all  others,  is  beft  adapted  to  caufe  and  maintain  the  Gout,  is 
generated  by  a  continued  Coacervation  of  Crudities.  For  when 
Errors  in  Diet  are  every  Day  committed,  and  frefh  Food  is  ftill 
thrown  in  upon  Crudities,  a  crude  Juice  is  bred  between  them; 
which  not  being,  either  by  Art  or  good  Fortune,  'expelled  by 
Vomiting,  nor  finding  a  clear  Paflage  through  the  Belly,  fome¬ 
times  lodges  in  the  Colon,  affedting  the  Part  with  thofe  Pains 
which  we  call  the  Colic  ;  fometimes  is  thrown  upon  the  Hip, 
and  caufes  the  Sciatica  ;  or  on  the  Bladder,  whence  follows  a 
Dyfury,  or  Difficulty  of  Urine  ;  or,  in  the  laft  place,  difeharges 
itfelf  upon  the  Extremities,  where  it  forms  the  Gout  in  the 
Hands  and  Feet.  Aftuarius ,  Metb.  Med.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  21. 

When  the  Belly  is  bound,  either  by  binding  Medicines  or 
Diuretics,  thefe  Obftacles  being  removed  with  fmall  Affiftance, 
it  returns  to  its  Duty.  The  Remedies,  in  this  Cafe,  are  only  a 
Clyfter  or  two,  and  a  mollifying  or  loofening  Diet ;  but  if  a 
Conftipation  of  the  Belly  fucceeds  an  Inflammation  caufed  by  a 
Wound  of  the  Inteftines,  the  Cure  is  not  fo  eafy.  It  muft, 
however,  be  attempted  by  Emollients,  and  proper  Dreffings, 
I  mean  when  the  great  Inteftines  are  affedted ;  for  fome¬ 
times  it  happens  to  fucceed1;  but  a  Wound  in  the  fmall 
Inteftines  cuts  off  all  Hopes  of  a  Cure  :  If  then  any  confidera- 
ble  Obftrudtion  happens,  or  feme  Humour  falls  into  the  In¬ 
teftines,  whatever  may  be  the  Caufe,  the  Belly  is  to  be  molli¬ 
fied  by  the  daily  U  fe  of  Clyfters,  which,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  Inflammation,  are  to  confift  principally  of  Emollients ; 
fuch  as  Oils  of  Chamomile  and  Lilies,  and  Fats  of  a  Hen, 
Goofe,  and  Swine  ;  with  Herbs  of  a  mollifying  Quality,  well 
and  carefully  boiled  ;  for  all  fuch  Medicines  digeft  an  Inflam¬ 
mation,  relax  the  ftretched  Parts,  and  eafe  the  Pain.  The  Dif¬ 
temper  being  thus  mitigated,  we  are  to  betake  ourfelves  to  Re¬ 
medies  endued  with  more  Acrimony,  by  which  the  Inteftines 
being  irritated,  might  difeharge  themfelves  of  the  hardened 
Foeces,  together  with  any  crude  and  pituitous  Matters  that 
might  be  mixed  with  them.  The  Paflage  being  thus  cleared, 
we  may  afterwards  adminifter  feme  gentle  Cathartics.  The 
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Diet  may  be  Hens,  Rock-fUh,  and  Broths  of  Chich-peafe  ;  and 
all  Meats  of  a  firm  Confiftence,  and  hard  of  ConcoCiion,  are  to 
be  forbidden:  The  Drink  mull  be  thin  and  cooling  Wines. 

If  the  Inteftines  are  affeCled  with  an  Inflammation,  from  an 
Influx  of  Humours,  efpecially  of  a  hot  Kind,  we  muff  begin 
with  Bleeding,  and  end  with  Clyfters :  The  Diet  mull  be  the 
fame  as  before,  only  a  little  more  refrigerating,  and  lefs  nourilh- 
ing:  The  Medicines  taken  at  the  Mouth,  are  to  be  of  fine  Parts, 
and  of  an  incifive  and  emollient  Quality :  To  thefe.  Stomachics 
are  to  be  added,  which,  by  reftoring  the  Tone  of  the  Stomach, 
may  free  it  from  the  Neceflity  of  lying  unaCtive,  and  enable  it 
to  perform  its  Office  to  the  Body.  Flu<5luations  and  Inflations 
are  Aft'eClions  of  lefs  Moment,  but  troublefome  enough  to  the 
Patient ;  however,  they  may  be  mitigated  by  Injc&ion  of  Cly¬ 
fters,  and  dry  Fomentations  with  Millet  or  Bran.  If  the  noxi¬ 
ous  Flatus  will  not  yield  to  thefe  Remedies,  a  dry  Cupping- 
glafs  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  grieved  Part.  Dilcutient  Remedies 
alfo,  compofed  of  the  Carminative  Seeds,  are  of  Service  here  ; 
and  the  Patient  finds  fome  fpeedy  Relief  from  moderately  heat¬ 
ing  Food,  if  taken  in  fmall  Quantities :  Bathing  alfo,  and  mo¬ 
derate  Walking,  are  elleemed  beneficial. 

W  hen  the  great  Intelline,  called  the  Colon ,  is  affeCled,  many 
troublefome  Symptoms  attend  the  Diforder  :  In  the  Beginning 
of  this  Dillemper  all  Food  is  forbidden,  except  Broths  made  on 
Chich-peafe  and  Rock-filh,  and  mixed  with  Oil  of  the  fineft 
Parts,  and  prepared  with  Anife,  Fennel,  Dill,  or  others  of  the 
like  Kind.  The  Belly  alfo  is  to  be  loofened  by  Infufions  of 
Mercury  and  Beets,  or  Centaury  and  Wild  Cucumber,  or  with 
the  Oils  of  Chamomile  and  Dill,  and  fuch-like.  Thofe  Anti¬ 
dotes  alfo  which  goby  the  Name  of  Colical ,  are  not  to  be  omit¬ 
ted.  When  the  Pain  is  remitted, '  you  are  to  purge  with  Pills 
of  Colocynth  and  Aloes,  or  fuch  others  as  you  think  moil 
iuitable  to  the  Condition  of  the  Sick  ;  and  when  the  Diforder 
is  over,  let  the  Patient  take  fome  Chicken-broth,  and  after- 
tvards  go  into  the  Bath. 

If  the  noxious  Humour  takes  its  Courfe  to  the  Bladder,  or 
■the  Thigh,  in  the  firft  Cafe  it  caufes  a  Dyfury,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  Sciatica  :  This  Difeafe  mull  be  treated  with  Infufions  of 
more  acrimonious  Simples,  and  with  heating  and  difeuffive  Plaf- 
ters,  and  Cathartics,  that  properly  purge  fuch  Humouis:  The 
Diet  mufl  incline  to  Heat ;  and  Bathing  mull  every  Day  be 
ufed,  that  the  Humours  may  exhale. 

If  the  Humour,  by  the  Strength  of  the  Parts,  be  driven  out 
as  far  as  the  Feet,  or  thrown  upon  the  Hands,  there  is  formed 
what  they  call  the  Gout  in  the  h  eet  or  Hands  ;  and  here  we  are 
to  confider  whether  the  Humour  be  fimple  or  complicated.  In 
•treating  this  Diftemper,  we  are  firft  to  injoin  Abftinence  ;  the 
Belly  is  to  be  wafhed  with  Clyfters,  if  it  be  needful ;  and  Ce¬ 
rates  of  Oils  and  Fats  are  to  be  applied  to  the  pained  Parts.  If 
the  Gout  be  violent,  it  will  be  convenient  for  the  Patient  to 
go  into  the  Bath.  And  becaufe  the  Humours  are  very  fubjeCl 
to  a  Conflux,  and  to  renew  their  Excurfions  into  the  fame  Parts, 
they  are  to  be  cut  fhort  and  reftrained  by  a  proper  Diet  ;  and 
the  moil  predominant  of  them  is  to  be  carried  off,  or  diminifh’d 
by  Purging,  or  corrected  by  fuitable  Food  ;  and  the  Body  is 
to  be  plied  with  much  Exercife  and  Bathing.  All  Crudities  are 
to  be  avoided,  and  Meats  of  bad  Juice  ;  for  which  End  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  rife  from  Meat  with  an  Appetite,  that  the  Con¬ 
coCiion  might  be  the  more  perfect  j  and  DefluClions,  which  ge¬ 
nerate  Crudities,  reftrained.  Attuarius ,  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  4. 
Cap.  6. 

After  thefe  Quotations  from  Aquarius ,  and  thofe  under  the 
Article  Aliment  a  i  I  need  not  inform  the  Reader,  that  Aquarius 
is  an  admirable  Author,  and  that  he  has  Ihewn  great  Judgment, 
Genius,  and  Knowledge  of  his  Profeffion,  in  making  his  Col- 
legions. 

ALYCE,  a  Athol,  from  to  be  anxious  or  uneafy.  It 
ftgnifies  Anxiety,  confidered  as  a  Symptom  of  a  Fever,  and  is 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  in  much  the  fameSenfe  ssAlysmos.  See 
Alysmos. 

ALYPUM,  Ahuvrov.  A  Plant  called  alfo  Alypia,  or  Aly- 
Pon,  from  *  Negative,  and  Mmj,  Pain,  Herb-terrible.  In  a 
Memoir  fent  from  Montpellier  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1712,  Notice  is  taken  of  the  Alypum  of  Montpel¬ 
lier,  which  is  there  faid  to  be  different  from  the  Alypum  of 
Dio/corides.  But  it  fhould  feem,  by  the  Defcription  of  Diof¬ 
corides  compared  with  that  of  more  modern  Authors,  and  the 
medicinal  Virtues,  that  the  antient  and  modern  Alypum  is  the 
lame  Plant.  That  the  Reader  may  judge  for  himfelf  I  {hall 
infert  the  Accounts  of  it  from  Pliny,  Diofcorides,  Ray ,  Dale 
and  the  above-quoted  Memoir. 

Alypum  is  a  Plant  with  a  flender  Stalk  and  a  foft  Head 
not  unlike  Beet,  of  an  acrid  and  vifcousTafte,  and  extremely 
biting  and  inflaming.  Taken  in  Hydromel,  with  a  little 
Salt,  it  proves  a  Cathartic.  The  leaft  Dofe  is  two  Drams, 
a  moderate  one  four,  and  fix  the  largeft,  in  Cock-broth.  PL- 
ny.  Lib.  27.  Cap.  4. 

Alypum  is  a  fpriggy  Plant,  reddifh,  with  flender  Sprays, 
and  line  Leaves,  and  a  thin  foft  Flower.  Its  Root  is  like  that 

©1  Beet,  flender,  and  full  of  an  acrid  Juice.  The  Seed  is  like 
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that  of  Epithymum.  It  grows  in  maritime  Places,  and,  in 
particular,  very  plentifully  on  the  Sea  Coafts  of  Lybia  it  is  to 
be  met  with  alfo  in  many  other  Places. 

The  Seed  purges  Black  Bile  downwards,  being  adminiftered 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Epithymum,  and  an  Addition  of  Vi¬ 
negar  and  Salt ;  but  it  caufes  a  flight  Exulceration  in  the  In¬ 
teftines.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  180. 

It  is  the  fame  with  Alypias ,  and  is  adminiftered  in  AquaMul- 
fa.  P.  As  gin  eta.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  4.  The  Dofe  is  fix  Scruples. 
Aftuar.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  8. 

Alypum ,  Offic.  Alypum ,  Herba  terribilis ,  Mont.  Ind.  36. 
Alypum  Montis  Ceti ,  Ger.  408.  Emac.  506.  Alypum  Montis 
Ceti,  five  Herba  terribilis  Narbonenfium,  Raii  Hill.  II.  I443<* 
Alypum  Monfpelienfum,  Park.  Theat.  198.  Alypum  Mon fpelia- 
num,  five  Frutex  terribilis ,  J.  B.  1.  598.  Frutex  terribilis , 
Empetrum ,  Alypum  Monfpelienfum ,  Chab.  48.  Thyrnclaa  fohis 
acutis,  Capitulo  Succifa ,  five  Alypum  Monfpelienfum,  C.  B. 
Pin.  463.  Jon f.  Dendr.  235.  Globularia  fruticofa,  Myrti  folio 
tridentato,  Tourn.  Inft.  467.  Elem.  Bot.  371.  HERB-TER¬ 
RIBLE.  Dale. 

It  is  a  Shrub  a  Cubit  or  a  Cubit  and  half  high,  divided  into 
many  flender  woody  Branches,  covered  with  a  reddilh,  or  dark- 
purple-coloured  Bark,  and  covered  with  Leaves  nearly  of  the 
fame  Colour,  and  about  the  Size,  but  not  the  Shape  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Myrtle.  For  beginning  from  a  very  narrow  Bottom,  they 
continually  widen  almoft  to  the  Extremity,  where  they  are 
fometimes  marked  with  one  or  two  Dents,  making  an  obtufe 
Point.  1  hey  are  thick,  folid,  and  of  a  bitterilh  Tafte.  The 
Flowers  generally  grow  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and  fome¬ 
times  hang  in  Bunches  to  the  Middle.  They  are  of  a  purple 
Colour,  and  confift  of  thin  Scales.  According  to  Clufius,  the 
Flower-cups  grow  Angle,  and  clofe  to  the  Tops  of  the  Sprays, 
and  confift  of  Scales,  and  are  about  the  Size  of  the  inferior 
Orb  of  the  Flowers  of  Scabious,  or  Devil’s-bit,  containing  a 
hairy  and  lanuginous  Flower  of  an  azure  Colour,  inclining  to 
white  in  the  Middle,  and  wholly  azure  all  round  it.  The  Root 
is  of  a  thick,  hard,  black,  and  woody  Subftance.  The  whole 
Plant  (fays  Lobel )  is  bitter,  and  has  the  unplealant  Tafte  of  the 
Spurge  Laurel,  or  the  Mezereon,  and  even  a  ftronger,  after  fix 
Years  keeping. 

It  grows  plentifully  on  the  South-fide  of  the  Mountain  Cetus 
in  Frontiniac,  where  it  runs  into  the  Sea ;  and  on  many  other 
Declivities  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  that  face  the  Sea  and 
the  South.  We  have  obferved  it  tp  grow,  in  great  Plenty,  on 
the  Stony  Hills  about  St.  Chamas ,  a  Town  in  Provence. 

It  is  a  very  ftrong  Cathartic,  and  purges  Phlegm,  Bile,  and 
watery  Humours,  with  no  lefs  Violence  than  Spurge  ( Tithyma - 
lus)  5  and  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  Caution.  Ray's  Hid. 
Lib.  26.  Cap.  8. 

Jt  grows  on  Hills,  flowers  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Herb  is 
ufed.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  violent  Purger.  Clufus  affures  us,  that 
the  DecoClion  has  been  given  with  great  Succefs  in  the  Lues  Ve¬ 
nerea.  Dale. 

ALYPUM. 

Tho’  the  Plant  now  called  by  that  Name  be  quite  different 
from  what  Diofcorides  deferibed  under  the  fame  Appellation,  as 
all  who  have  written  fince  him  are  agreed,  I  chofe  rather  to 
keep  its  Name  entire,  and  to  make  ufe  of  that  of  John  Bau- 
hine,  than  to  give  it  a  new  one,  and  fo,  by  multiplying  Names, 
to  embroil  Botany. 

_  Cafpar  Bauhine,  in  his  Pinax ,  call's  it  Thymelaa  Foliis  acu¬ 
tis,  Capitulo  Succifee,  five  Alypum  Monfpelienfum.  Clufus  has 
deferibed  it  by  the  Name  of  Hippoglof  um  Valentinum  ;  and  M. 
Tournefort ,  in  the  fixth  SeCtion  of  his  Inftitutions,  has  placed 
it  under  the  Genus  of  Globularia,  by  the  Name  of  Globularia 
fruticofa ,  myrti  folio  tridentato.  But  its  Characters  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  Thymelaa,  or  from  any  of  the  Species 
of  Hippoglojfum,  or  Globularia,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Defcription. 

1  he  Alypum  is  a  Shrub  about  a  Cubit  high  its  Root,  which 
is  covered  with  a  blackifh  Bark,  is  about  four  or  five  Inches 
long,  and  near  an  Inch  thick  at  the  Neck,  Ihooting  forth  three 
or  four  thick  Fibres.  The  Branches,  which  are  covered  with 
a  thin  Pellicle  of  a  brown-red  Colour,  are  flender  and  brittle. 
The  Leaves  are  of  different  Figures,  and  placed  diforderlv, 
fometimes  in  Tufts,  fometimes  Angle,  or  in  Conjunction  with 
another  fmall  one  at  their  Bofoms.  Some  of  them  pretty  much 
refemble  the  Leaves  of  Myrrh ;  others,  widening  towards  the 
Top,  run  out  into  three  Points  in  the  Shape  of  a  Trident  ; 
others  again  form  but  one  Point.  The  largeft  are  about  an  Inch 
long,  and  three  or  four  Lines  broad,  of  a  good  Thicknefs,  and 
of  a  bright  Green.  Each  Branch  bears  a  Angle  Flower,  feldom 
two,  which  are  about  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  and  of  a  very  fine 
violet  Colour.  They  confift  of  two  half  Flowers,  at  whofe 
Bottom  arife  a  few  fmall  white  Stamina,  with  little  blackilh 
Apices,  which  terminate  in  three  Points,  and  are  no  more  than 
about  three  Lines  long,  and  one  Line  broad.  Each  half  Flower 
bears  an  Embryo,  which,  after  the  Flower  is  gone,  becomes  a. 
Seed,  adorned  with  a  kind  of  Tuft.  The  whole  Flower  is  fup- 

L  1  1  1  ported 
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ported  by  the  Calyx,  confifting  of  Leaves,  lying  one  upon 
another  like  Scales*  and  no  more  than  two  or  three  Lines  long 


and  one  broad.  „  ,  ,  ,  n  r,  , 

Cltifius  relates,  {hat  Empirics  and  Mountebanks,  who  ftrolle 
about  in  Andalufa ,  ufed  the  Deco&ion  of  this  Plant  for  the 
Venereal  Difealb^and  boafted  of  their  never-failing  Succefs. 
And  we  have  Men  of  this  Charter  in  our  Parts,  who  ufe  it  as 
a  Cathartic,  iriftead  of  Senna.  But  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
their  Avarice  might  not  be  attended  with  thefe  fatal  Con fe- 
quences  to  which  the  violent  Operation  of  this  Medicine 
naturally  tends,  and  of  which  the  Name  of  Herb-terrible 
ou^ht  to  put  them  in  mind.  Mem.  de  l  Acad.  Roy.  des  hci. 


17 By*  thefe  Accounts  of  Herb-Terrible,  it  fliould  be  the 
fame  as  the  aawov,  or  Alypum  of  Diofcorides,  notwithstanding 
what  the  more  modern  Botanifts  have  laid. 

I  ftfid  this  Plant  fometimes  called  White  Turbith. 

ALYSMQS,  from  d hvu,  to  be  uneafy,  or  anxious. 

This  Word  is  very  frequently  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  to  exprefs 
that  exceffive  Reftleffnefs,  and  Anxiety,  which  many  People 
feel  in  acute  Dilorders,  or  otherwife,  artd  which  will  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  remain  long  in  the  fame  Pofture,  but  obliges  them 
to  be  perpetuallv  tolling  about,  in  order  to  find  an  eafy  Situa¬ 
tion  •,  which,  however,  is  not  readily  to  be  met  with.  Every 
one  who  has  feen  or  felt  the  Thing,  cannot  help  underftandmg 
what  the  Alyfmos  is  by  this  Defcription.  ^  ^ 

Duretus  diftinguifhes  the  Alyfmos,  into  the  Ahvapes  vavn 
and  the  AAva^os  dny-iuos  ■,  the  firft  is  caufed  by  a  Sicknefs  at  the 
Stomach,  by  fomething  contained  in  it  which  irritates*  the  fe- 
cond  by  an  utter  Oppreliion  of  the  vital  Powers. 

But  the  Alysmos,  or  Reftleffnefs  and  Anxiety,  here  fpoken 
Df,  maybe  reduced  to  four  different  Species,  two  of  which  are 
Symptoms  of  a  Fever,  and  two  frequently  happen  without  any 
febrile  Diforder. 

Thofe  which  happen  without  a  Fever,  are  caufed, 

1.  By  fomething  acrimonious  contained  in  the  Stomach, 
Which  irritates  and  {Emulates  the  Nerves  thereof,  and  confe- 
quently  all  the  Nerves  which  are  Branches  of  the  fame  large 
Nerves,  from  whence  the  Nerves  of  the  Stomach  proceed. 
Hence  the  Contraaion  of  the  Heart  is  rendered  irregular,  and 
therefore  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  pulmonary  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins,  and  alfo  thro’  the  Aorta,  muft  labour,  and  be 
carried  on  with  fome  Degree  of  Difficulty  ;  whence  a  perpetual 
‘Uneafinefs  and  Reftleffnefs. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  any  thing  which  {Emulates  violently, 
and  offends  any  of  the  Contents  of  the  Abdomen,  may,  in 
fome  Degree,  produce  the  fame  Effea.  For  a  Sicknefs,  and 
Inclination  to'  vomit,  are  univerfally  Symptoms  which  arife, 
when  any  of  the  Vifcera,  contained  in  the  Abdomen,  fuffer 
an  uneafy  Senfation  *  as  is  remarkable  in  the  obvious  Example 
of  the  Gravel,  or  Stone,  in  the  Kidneys,  or  Ureters. 

When  it  proceeds  from  fomething  acrimonious  contained  in 
the  Stomach,  the  Cure  confifts  in  procuring  its  Difcharge  by 
Vomit,  or  other  Evacuations ;  or  in  correaing  the  Acrimony 
by  fomething  of  an  oppofite  Quality  *  or  in  diluting  plenti- 

£^jj 

^ut  when  it  is  caufed  by  any  AffedEons  of  the  Abdominal 
Vifcera,  the  original  Diftemper  muft  be  removed  before  the 
Symptom  can  be  expedfed  to  ceafe. 

2.  The  Alysmos  is  frequently  caufed  by  Spafmodic  Con- 
traaions  of  the  Vifcera,  ariling  from  too  large  Quantities  of 
fermenting,  fermented,  or  fermentable  Subftances,  taken  into 
the  Stomach  ;  or  from  Hyfterics. 

For  the  Cure  of  that  caufed  by  fermenting  Subftances,  fee 
Cholera  Morbus  *  and  of  that  caufed  by  Hyfterics,  fee 


XT  I  b  1  Jilvlv  Ai  . 

But  the  moft  general  Species  of  this  Reftleffnefs,  and  Anxie¬ 
ty,  attended  with  perpetual  Toffings,  and  frequent  Sighs,  are 
thofe  which  attend  Fevers,  and  inflammatory  Diforders.  Thele 
are  immediately  caufed, 

1.  By  forqe  Impediment  to  the  Blood  s  paffing  out  of  the 
Heart  into  the  Aorta  *  but  more  frequently  from  its  difficult 
Circulation  thro’  the  Lungs. 

The  Blood  is  prevented  from  circulating  freely  through  the 
Aorta,  when  the  Obftru&ions  in  the  feveral  Branches  thereof 
are  become  almoft:  univerfal. 

It  is  impeded  from  circulating  thro’  the  Lungs,  either  when 
the  Branches  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  are  too  dry,  or  affe&ed 
too  much  by  Spafmodic  Contractions,  to  permit  the  Blood  to 
pafs  readily  through  them  *  or  when  the  Blood  is  in  fuch  an  in¬ 
flammatory  or  vifcid  State,  as  to  be  incapable  of  circulating 
through  the  Veffels  of  the  Lungs. 

Thefe  are  attended  with  great  Oppreffion  at  the  Breaft,  a 
low  Pulfe,  and  Difficulty  in  Refpiration. 

2.  Thefe  Anxieties  arife,  when,  either  from  a  Vifcidity  of 
the  Blood  or  a  Stricture  of  the  Branches  of  the  Vena  Porta , 
the  Blood’ cannot  pafs  freely  through  the  Liver*  hence  that 

"  ■which  is  brought  by  the  Coeliac  and  Mefenteric  Arteries,  muft 
ftagnate,  and  diftend  the  adjacent  Parts. 

This  is  attended  with  a  great  Weight  and  Oppreffion  at  the 
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Region  of  the  Hypochondria  *  which  Parts  the  wifer  Antients 
had°much  greater  regard  to,  than  their  lefs  fagacious  Pofterity. 

It  is  of  infinite  Importance,  both  to  the  Phyfician  and  Pa¬ 
tient,  to  diftinguifh  accurately  the  different  Species  of  Anxiety- 
above-mentioned,  from  each  other  *  and  to  remove  their  Caufes 
immediately,  if  that  is,  by  any  Ways,  practicable.  Thofe  par¬ 
ticularly  which  accompany  Fevers,  require  our  utmoft  Atten¬ 
tion  •  for,  if  fuffered  to  remain,  fatal  polypofe  Concretions, 
Inflammations,  and  Gangrenes  are  foon  excited,  (and  thefe  nea< 
the  Heart,  provided  the  Caufes  refide  in,  or  nearly  afteft,  the 
Thorax)  which  are  attended  with  intolerable  Oppreffion  and 

Reftleflnefs.  „  ,  r  ,. 

But  if  the  Branches  of  the  Vena  Porta ,  or  thofe  adjacent  to 

them,  are  principally  affeaed,  fudden  Gangrenes  of  the  Parts 
about  the  Hypochondria,  or  Putrefactions  ot  the  Liver,  are  al¬ 
moft  unavoidable,  which  terminate  in  a  putrid  Diarrhoea  *  in 
which  the  Stools  are  extremely  offenfive,  and  have  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Blood  and  Water,  and  thefe  feldom  or  never  fail  to 

terminate  in  Death.  . 

Hence  the  Reafons  are  evident,  why  this  great  Anxiety,  and 
Reftleft'nefs,  which  Hippocrates  calls  'AhuavM,  is,  according  to 
the  DoCtrine  of  that  great  Man,  a  fatal  Symptom,  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  Diftempers  *  but  is  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  when  caufed  only  by  Hyfterics,  or  the  Irritations  of  foine- 
fhino-  offenfive  to  the  Stomach  :  And  why,  in  almoft  every  Dif¬ 
temper,  it  is  the  immediate  Fore-runner  of  Death. 

Boerhaave  lays  down  a  very  rational  Method  of  obviating  the 
ill  Confequences  of  thefe  febrile  Anxieties,  by  removing  their 
immediate  Caufes.  This,  according  to  his  Doctrine,  is  to  be 
Cone  by  refolving  and  diluting  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  by  relaxing 
the  Solids,  and  by  moderating  the  too  violent  Motion  of  the 
circulating  Fluids.  This  End  is  to  be  attained  by  drinking  plen¬ 
tifully,  and  almoft  continually,  warm  Decoaions  of  the  fari¬ 
naceous  Vegetables,  rendered  fomewhat  acid,  and  very  {lightly 
aromatic,  with  an  Addition  of  Honey,  or  Nitre,  or  both. 

Emollient,  relaxing,  and  anodyne  Cataplafms,  Fomenta¬ 
tions,  Epithems,  and  Plafters,  applied  to  the  Region  princi¬ 
pally  affeaed,  are  alfo  of  great  Service,  as  they  refolve  and  ier 


Frequently  repeated  Clyfters,  prepared  of  emollient  Ingre¬ 
dients,  without  any  Addition  of  Cathartics,  given  in  finall  Quan¬ 
tities,  and  retained  long,  are  of  excellent  Ufe,  as  they  carry  on 
the  fame  falutary  End.  _  _ ; 

The  Vapour  of  hot  Water,  in  which  emollient  Ingredients 
have  been  boiled,  received  at  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils  almoft 
continually,  is  of  much  Importance  *  efpecially  when  the  Cir¬ 
culation  thro’  the  Lungs  is  impeded,  as  it  contributes  to  the  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Part,  and  Refolution  of  the  Juices. 

ALYSSOIDES,  a  Plant  thus  named  from  Form ,  and 
Ahvaeov,  Alyjfum ,  as  being  like  in  Form  to  the  Alyffum. 

The  Charafters  of  this  Plant,  according  to  Miller. 

It  hath  a  Flower  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  confifting  of  four  Leaves, 
out  of  whofe  Flower-cup  arifes  the  Pointal,  which  afterwards 
becomes  an  elliptical  thick  Fruit,  divided  into  two  Cells  by  an  in¬ 
termediate  Partition,  which  is  parallel  to  the  demi-elliptical  tur¬ 
gid  Valves,  and  filled  with  round  flat  Seeds,  having  Borders  round 


them. 

I  do  not  find,  that  any  Virtues  are  afcribed  to  this  Plant. 

Boerhaave  mentions  three  Sorts  of  this  Plant : 

1.  Alyff aides  faxatile  Creticum ,  folio  angulato ,  fore  vio¬ 
la  ceo.  Leucoium  faxatile ,  folio  viridi ,  fore  purpurea  elegants, 
Cupani.  Ind.  137.  '  AlyJJon  Creticum ,  foliis  angulatis ,  fore 
violaceo ,  T.  Cor.  15* 

Rocky,  Cretic  Alyffoides,  with  an  angulated  Leaf,  and  a 
violaceous  Flower. 

2.  Alyffoides  incanum ,  foliis  fnuatis ,  T.  218.  Leucoium 
incanum,  fliquis  rotundis,  C.  B.  Pin.  201.  Leucoium,  cum  Jdi- 
quis  rotundis ,  fore  luteo,  J.  B.  2.  931 .  Eruca  peregnna,  CluE 
Hift.  421.  Ic.  A'  Defc.  h  Hift.  134.  Leucoium  marinum  Pa- 
tavinurn.  Lob.  Obf.  180.  Leucoium  incanum,  fliquis  tuwu- 
dis  fubrotundis,  M.  H.  2.  247.  a,  b. 

Hoary  Alyffoides,  with  finuated  Leaves. 

3.  Alyffoides  fruticofum,  hucoii  folio  viridi,  T.  218.  b. 

Shrubby  Alyffoides,  with  a  green  Stock-gilly-flower  Leaf. 

To  thefe  Miller  adds  a  fourth,  which  is,  the 

Alyffoides  orienta/is  annua,  myagri  fativi  folio,  Toum.  Cor. 

Oriental  annual  Alyffoides,  with  a  Myagrum  Leaf. 

ALYSSUM,  aavojcv,  Madwort,  from  a  Negative,  an 
Kvasct  *  that  particular  Madnefs  which  is  caufed  by  the  Bite  0 
a  mad  Dog,  and  not  from  «auoj«,  as  Miller  derives  it,  nor 
from  aKvu,  according  to  Lemcry. 

There  is  a  Sort  off  Alyffum  taken  Notice  of  by  Diofcorults, 
another  by  Pliny,  and  a  third  by  Galen ,  which  are  thought  J 
Botanifts  to  he  different  from  each  other. 

The  Alyffon  of  Galen  is  thought,  by  Dale,  to  be  the  Mar 
rubium  album,  foliis  prof  unde  incifs ,  Flore  cceruleo  oiAlorijon, 
(fee  Marrvbium)  of  which  Galen  fpeaks  in  thefe  Terms . 

Alyffon  is  an  Herb  like  Horehound,  but  has  rougher  ai 
more  prickly  round  Heads  on  the  Tops  of  its  Stalks.  R  . 
a  Flower  inclining  to  an  azure  or  fky-blue  Colour.  It  ou- 
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to  be  gathered  in  the  Dog-days,  and  dried  and  lifted,  that  the 
Parts  of  Efficacy  may  not  exhale. 

The  Dofe  to  a  Perfon  bit  by  a  mad  Dog,  is  a  Cochlearium 
(rrer  of  a  Pint)  in  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Water  and  Mulfum, 
for  forty  Days  together  from  the  firft  Day  ;  at  leaft  for  the  fil'd 
feven  Days.  Galen  de  Antidotis,  L.  2.  C.  n. 

It  is  of  a  moderately  drying  and  digeftive  Quality,  with 
fomething  of  Aftringency,  whence  it  clears  the  Skin  from  the 
Vitiligo  and  Sun-burns.  Galen  de  Simp/.  Med.  Lib.  6.  Orib. 
Med.  Coll.  Lib.  15.  Cap.  I.  Paulas  JEg'tneta ,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  3. 

The  Alyffum  of  Pliny,  Dale  takes  to  be  the  Mollugo  vulga- 
tior  of  Park infon,  Baftard-madder,  (fee  Mollugo)  of  which 
Pliny  fpeaks  thus  : 

It  differs  from  Madder  ( Erythrodanum )  only  in  the  Large- 
nefs  of  the  Leaves  and  Branches,  and  took  its  Name  on  account 
of  its  preventing  Madnefs  from  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  being 
drank  in  Vinegar,  and  bound  to  the  Place.  What  they  fay 
further  of  it  is  wonderful  indeed,  that  as  foon  as  the  wounded 
Perfon  fees  it,  the  Sanies  of  his  Wound  dries  up.  Plin.  Lib . 
24.  Cap.  12. 

The  Characters  of  Alyffon,  according  to  Millay  are. 

The  Flowers  confift  of  four  Leaves,  which  are  expanded  in 
Form  of  a  Crofs :  The  Fruit  is  fhort  and  fmooth,  in  which 
are  contained  many  roundifh  Seeds. 

Boerhaave ,  in  his  Index ,  takes  Notice  of  twenty  different 
Sorts  of  Alyffon. 

1.  Alyffon  Creticum  faxatile ,  foliis  undulatis  incanis ,  T. 

Cor.  15. 

The  Alyffon  of  Candia ,  with  hoary  undulated  Leaves. 

2.  Alyffon  folio  leucoii  incano ,  flare  luteo.  Thlafpi  Aujlriacum , 
leucoii  folio  incano ,  fore  luteo.  Bocc.  H.  Mauroc.  17  1. 

3.  Alyffon  incanum  luteum ,  ferpilli  folio ,  mdjus ,  T.  217. 
Thlafpi  Alyffon  dittum  campeflre  majus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  107.  M.  H. 
2.  291.  Thlafpi  minus  quibufdam ,  aliis  Alyffon  minus ,  J.  B.  2. 
028.  Alyffum  minimum,  Cluf.  H.  133.  a. 

Larger  yellow  hoary  Madwort,  with  a  Mother  of  Thyme  Leaf. 

Clufius’ s  Figure  is  good  ;  but  he  is  miftaken  in  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Flower,  which  is  tetrapetalous,  and  not  pentapeta- 
lous,  as  he  affirms  :  The  Figure  which  Label  and  Taberruemon- 
tanus  have  given  of  this  Plant,  under  the  Name  of  Thlafpi  Poly- 
gonati  folio ,  is  bad  :  I  believe  they  have  put,  thro’  Inadverten¬ 
cy,  Polygonati  for  Polygoni  folio.  The  laff  of  thefe  Authors  has 
given  a  fecond  Figure  of  it,  which  is  much  better,  and  which  he 
calls  Thlafpi  minus  Clypeatum  2.  The  Difference-of  thefe  Figures 
has  determined  C.  Bauhine  to  divide  this  Plant  into  two  Species, 
great  and  fmall  j  Mori f on  has  follow’d  him  in  this  Point.  It  is  true 
that  the  Plant  varies,  according  to  the  Place  where  it  grows ;  but 
we  muff  diftinguilh  them  no  otherwife  than  as  Varieties  :  For 
the  Seed  of  the  fmaller,  fown  in  Gardens,  produces  a  pretty 
large  Plant.  J.  Bauhine  obferves,  that  Schwenkfeltius  con¬ 
founds  this  Plant  with  the  Thlafpi  anguf  folium  of  Fuchfius , 
which  is  the  Nafiurtium  fylvefire  Ofyridis  folio ,  C.  B.  Pin.  105. 
Martyr’s  Tournefort. 

4.  Alyffon  incanum ,  ferpilli  folio ,  minus,  T.  217.  Thlafpi 
Alyffon  dictum,  campejlre  minus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  107.  M.  H.  2. 

.291.  a. 

Leffer  hoary  Madwort,  with  a  Mother  of  Thyme  Leaf. 

This,  in  the  Opinion  of  Dale,  is  the  Alyffon  of  Diof corides , 
of  which  the  laft-mentioned  Author  gives  the  following  Ac¬ 
count  : 

The  Alyffon  is  a  fmall  Shrub,  fomewhat  rough,  with  round 
Leaves,  near  which  grows  the  Fruit  like  double  Bucklers, 
which  contains  a  flattifh  kind  of  Seed.  It  grows  in  Hills,  and 
in  rugged  Places. 

The  Deco&ion,  drank,  cures  the  Hiccups  that  are  not  at¬ 
tendant  on  a  Fever.  It  has  the  fame  EffeCt,  if  held  in  the 
Hand,  or  fmelled  to.  Bruifed  with  Honey,  it  cures  Freckles, 
(various)  and  Sun-burning  (ipnA/*).  Pounded  and  eaten  with 
Food,  it  is  thought  to  cure  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog  hung  up 
in  the  Houfe  it  is  faid  to  be  a  Prefervative  of  Health,  and  an 
.  Amulet  to  Men  and  Beafts  againft  Witchcraft.  Befides  it  keeps 
off  Diftempers  from  Cattle,  if  tied  about  them  in  a  red  Cloth. 
Diof  cor  ides.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  105. 

This  is  but  a  Variety  of  the  former. 

5.  Alyffon parvum,  capitulis  globofis,  fofeulis  luteis.  Thlafpi 
umbellatum  Srnyrneeum  luteum.  Volk.  a. 

6.  Alyffum  fruticofum  incanum,  fT .  217 .  Thlafpi  fruticofum 

incanum,  C.  B.  Pin.  108.  Thlafpi  Machlinienfe  incanum.  Lob. 
Ic.  216.  Cluf.  H.  132.  Thlafpi  capfulis  fublongis,  incanum 
J.  B.  2.  929.  Thlafpi  incanum,  fore  albo,  capfulis  oblongis ,  m! 
H.  2.  192.  Thlafpi  Alyffon,  folio  leucoii ,  latijjimo  afpero  viridi 
Ind.  137.  ’ 

'Hoary  Shrub  Madwort. 

7.  Alyffon fruticofum  incanum,  fore  plena. 

8.  Alyffon  halimi  folio  fempervirens,  T.  217.  Thlafpi  halimi 
folio  fempervirens,  H.  L.  594.  Defer.  595.  Ic.  b. 

The  Alyffon  with  Sea-purllane  Leaves. 

9.  Alyffon  vulgar  e  polygoni  folio,  caule  nudo,  T.  217.  Bur  fa 
P aft  or  is  minor,  loculo  oblongo,  C.  B.  Pin.  108.  Bur  fa  Paftoria 
minima ,  oblongis  ftliquis ,  verna,  loculo  oblongo,  J.B.937,  Parony¬ 


chia  vulgaris,  Dod.  p.  112.  Bur  fa  paftcr  is  minor,  loculo  oblonro* 
M.  H.  4.  305.  6  * 

Common  Whitlow  Grafs. 

It  is  very  common  on  Walls,  and  in  dry  Places,  in  the 
Spring.  Dr.  Dillenius  has  obferved  very  well,  that  the  Petals 
are  bifid,  which  is  a  fingular  Chara&er  in  the  Tribe  to  which 
it  belongs. 

T  his  Plant  appears  to  me  very  different  from  that  which 
Cafalpinus  calls  Humilis  qua  darn  herbulu  affnis  Bur  fa  paftoris, 
foliolis  Thy  mi  rotundioribus  candicantibus  fubhirfutis,  &c.  He 
deferibes  it  to  grow  common  in  Sicily,  and  about  Piombino. 
C.  Bauhine  was  in  the  wrong  to  refer  it  to  this,  the  Leaves  of 
which  vary  in  their  Incifures  ;  but  are  always  very  different  from 
the  Figure  of  thofe  of  Thyme  :  Thefe  Varieties  are  reprefented 
in  the  Flifi.  Ludg.  The  Paronychia  Alftne  folio  Lobelii  Lugd. 
reprefents  them  with  Incifures :  T  he  fame  Leaves  are  cut  in  the 
figure  of  the  My  ofot  is  parva  Dalechampii  Lugd.  1218.  Mar¬ 
tyr’s  Tournefort.  * 

10.  Alyffon  vulgar e,  polygoni  folio,  loculo  rotunds. 

11.  Alyffon  vulgare,  polygoni  folio  trifdo.  Bur  fa  paftoris  mi¬ 
nor,  foliis  trifidis,  aliquando  multifidis  ,fiorum  petalis  bifidis,  locu¬ 
lo  oblongo,  M.  H.  2.  306.  Bur  fa  paftoria  minima,  oblongis  fill- 
chilis ^  r06VfiQ,y  loculo  oblongo^  13.  2,,  937* 

12.  Alyffon  fruticofum  aculeatum ,  T.  217.  Thlafpi  fruti¬ 
cofum  fpino  fan,  C.  B.  Pin.  108.  M.  H.  2.  291.  Leucoium  fin- 
no  fum,  five  Thlafpi  fpino J'um  aliis ,  J.  B.  2.  93 1.  Thlafpi  fruti¬ 
cofum  fpino  fum  Nar bone  fife.  Lob.  Ic.  217. 

Prickly  Shrub  Madwort. 

1 3-  Alyffon  fegetum,  foliis  auriculatis  acutis,  T.  217.  Mya- 
grum  fativum,  C.  B.  Pin.  109.  Myagrum  majus  feu  fativum , 
M.  H.  2.  315.  Myagrum  dictum  camelina,  J.  B.  2.  892.  Mya¬ 
grum  Turcicum,  J.  B.  2.  893.  Camelina  five  myagrum,  Dod.  p. 
532- 

Corn  Madwort,  with  auriculated  fharp-pointed  Leaves. 

Dodonceus  is  in  the  wrong  to  compare  this  Plant  to  the  Mad¬ 
der.  The  Myagrum  fativum  is  no  more  like  the  Figure  of  the 
Myagrum  1.  Tabern.  than  like  the  Myagro fimilis filiqua  rotun¬ 
da,  Pin.  It’s  not  ill  reprefented  i nCamerarius,  Fig.  1.  though 
ill  engraved  by  him  under  the  Name  of  P feu  do- Myagrum ;  that 
f  igure,  being  only  a  Copy  from  Matthiolus ,  has  the  Fruits  very 
ill  drawn,  and  Flowers  pentapetalous  ;  which  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  crofs-like  Flowers.  Martyr’s  Tournefort.  * 

H-  Alyffon  fegetum,  foliis  auriculatis  acutis,  fructu  major i, 
T-  217.  Foliis  eft  magis  diffeCtis  dentatis  minor i bus,  frudtu  longe 
majore,  tota  planta  humiliore. 

Corn  Madwort,  with  auriculated  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  and 
a  larger  Fruit. 

15.  Alyffon  Siculurn  fupinum ,  leucoii  folio  angufto,  fiore  albo , 
odore  mellis.  Thlafpi  Siculurn  fupinum  umbellatum,  leucoii  folio 
angufto,  fiore  albo  odore  mellis,  ex  H.  Cath.  H.  Mauroc,  170. 
Thlafpi  Alyffum  dictum,  campejlre  minus,'  folio  breviori,  Ind. 
137.  a. 

16.  Alyffon  montanum  incanum  luteum,  ferpilli  folio,  majus , 
Thlafpi  montanum  luteum,  ferpilli  fqlio.  majus,  C.  B.  Pin.  107. 
M.  H.  2.  292. 

I  fuppofe  this  is  the  fame  that  is  mentioned  in  Tournefort’ s 
Hiftory  of  Plants,  by  the  Name  of  Alyffon  perenne  montanum 
incanum. 

This  is  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  oblong  and  white,  particu¬ 
larly  underneath,  rough  to  the  Touch ;  its  Stalks  are  about  a 
loot  high,  Afh-coloured,  garnifhed  with  many  Flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  four  Leaves  fet  crofs-ways,  of  a  fine  yellow  Colour  • 
The  f  lower  isfucceeded  by  a  fmall  flatFruit  in  Bunches,  divided 
length-ways  into  two  Cells,  full  of  fmall  round  Seed  :  Its  Root 
is  long,  woody,  dividing,  and  fpreading  itfelf  very  much  :  It 
grows  in  mountainous  Places. 

It  is  efteemed  aperitive  and  proper  againft  the  Bite  of  a  mad 
Dog.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Its  Root  is  fibrous,  white,  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  about  two 
Lines  thick  :  It  ufually  fends  forth  three  or  four  Stalks,  lying 
on  the  Ground,  feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  hard,  woody,  red- 
difh  towards  the  Bottom,  wreathed,  divided  from  the  very  Bot¬ 
tom  into  feveral  fmall  Branches,  covered  with  a  white  Down 
and  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Colour ;  their  Surface  is 
a  little  fh agree ned,  and  they  are  fhaped  fomething  like  Olive 
Leaves,  according  to  J.  Bauhine-,  but  they  are  about  five 
Lines  long  :  the  Ground  Leaves  are  much  whiter  than  the  reft 
more  ferrated,  and  fhorter.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches,  in  a  kind  of  Head,  and  afterwards  part 
upon  a  kind  of  Spike  two  or  three  Inches  long.  Each  Flower 
is  compoled  of  four  yellow  Petals,  two  Lines  long,  almoftoval 
at  the  End  -,  the  Chives  are  very  flender,  charged  with  yellow 
Summits:  The  Empalement  alfo  conftfts  of  four  narrow, 
pointed  Leaves,  a  Line  and  a  half  long,  and  foon  falling  off: 
Out.  of  the  Middle  arifes  a  flat,  round  Pointal,  ending  in  a 
pretty  fine  Point ;  it  afterwards  becomes  a  Fruit  of  the  fame 
Shape,  about  two  Lines  Diameter,  raifed  in  Form  of  a  little 
Bofs,  divided  into  Cells  by  a  membranous  Partition  :  There 
are  ufually  in  each  Cell  two  oval,  fiat,  red  Seeds,  a  Line  long. 
The  Figure  of  the  Thlafpi  montanum  luteum,  J.  B.  reprefents. 
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this  Plant  well  enough,  only  the  Petals  are  too  much  cut ;  and 
befides,  J.  Bauhine  has  not  noted  whether  it  be  perennial  or 
annual.  Our  Plant  lafts  feveral  Years.  I  hat  which  M.  Mag- 
nol  has  called  Thlafpi  Alyjfon  dittum  minus ,  capfulis  majoribus 
rotundis  non  foliatis ,  is  annual,  aud  its  Stalks  are  lefs  crooked  : 
Thus  J.  Baubine's  Figure  fuits  it  lefs,  than  it  does  that  which 
we  juft  now  deferibed ;  and  this  figure  is  much  better  than 
that  which  Lobcl  has  given  of  it,  under  the  Name  of  Thlafpi 
fupinum  luteum.  The  Capfules  of  thefe  Plants  appear,  only 
becaufe  the  Leaves  of  their  Empalements  fall  off  eafily.  Mar- 
tyn’s  Tournefort. 

17.  Alyjfon  Alpinum  kirfutum  luteum ,  T.  217.  Sedum  Al- 
pinum  hirfutum  luteum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  284.  Sedum  petrasum  mon- 
tanum ,  Lob.  Adv.  163.  Sedum  minus ,  12.  Alpinum ,  6.  Cluf. 
H.  62.  Leucoium  luteum  aizoides  rnontanum ,  Col.  2.  62. 

The  yellow  Alpine  Alyfl'on,  with  hairy  Leaves. 

18.  Alyjfon  argenteo  folio ,  fofculis  luteis.  Thlafpi  folio  ma¬ 
jor  anm  Ciajfi.  Hoc  nomine  mifit  AmpliJJimus  Sherard.  Thlafpi 
Creticum, major  ams  folio  , fupinum,  fore  luteo ,  Id.  Maurocen.  1 7 1 . 

Alyfl'on  with  a  Silver  Leaf,  and  yellow  Flowers. 

ic).  Alyjfon  folio  angujlijfimo  viridi, fofculis  albis  fpicatis  con- 
fertim  natis. 

20.  AlyjJ'on  maritimum ,  T.  217.  Thlafpi  Alyjfon  didlum  ma- 
ritimum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  107.  M..  H.  291.  Najiurtium  vel  Thlafpi 
maritimum ,  J.  B.  2.  927.  Thlafpi  centunculi  anguflo  folio , 

Lob.  Ic.  215. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  endowed  with  a  very  fubtile,  penetrating 
and  diaphoretic  Virtue,  by  which  they  expel  Poifon.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  are  received,  in  Medicine,  under  the  Title  of 
Whitlow-grafles,  and  have  the  fame  Virtues  as  Scurvey- 
grafs  and  Water-crefies.  They  fpring  up  in  Winter ,  and 
Sower  in  January  ;  and  their  Seeds  alfo  are  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  as  Emollients,  from  which  they  exprefs  an  Oil.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  are  alfo  called  th ^German  Sefamums , 
and  the  Myagra  of  the  Shops.  Bruifed  and  drank,  to  the  Weight 
of  three  Ounces,  they  are  fudorific  and  ftomachic,  and  a  very 
good  Remedy  in  cold  Affcdfions.  Boerhaave,  Hijl.  Plant. 

ALZEGI,  ( Atramentum )  Ink.  Rulandus. 

ALZEMAFOR,  ( Cynobrium )  Cinnabar.  Rulandus. 

ALZILAT,  (Pondus  trium  Granorum )  a  Weight  of  three 
Grains.  Rulandus. 

ALZIMAR,  (viride)  green.  Cajlellus  from  Rulandus. 

ALZOFAR,  ( Ms  ujhan )  burnt  Copper.  Rulandus. 

AMA,  Ame,  or  rather  Ames,  dy.no,  a  Sort  of  fmallCake. 
Aretaus  ufes  this  Word  to  compare  the  Quantity  of  Hellebore 
to,  which  is  fufficient  for  a  Dole  in  ftrong  Conftitutions,  when 
given  in  a  Vertigo:  His  Words  are  yiyzQoo  dyne,  by  which  it 
fhould  be  dya.,  or  dyn,  making  aywo  in  the  Genitive  Cafe.  But 
this  properly  ftgnifies  a  Sort  of  Scythe,  or  Inftrument,  ufed  by 
Labourers  :  But  Arijlophanes  ufes  dyma  in  the  Accufative  Cafe, 
which  Suidas  explains,  a  Sort  of  Cake  made  with  Alilk ,  which 
fhould  feem  to  be  the  fame  that  Aretceus  means  ;  and  then  it 
fhould  be  dytis. 

AMALGAMA.  This,  in  Chymiftry,  is  a  Subftance  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  Incorporation  of  Mercury  with  a  Metal :  The 
Chymical  Character  is  A.  A.  A.  The  beft  Methods  of  making 
.  an  Amalgama,  are  thus  fpecified  by  Boerhaave. 

1.  Melt  fome  of  the  pureft  Lead  in  a  clean  Iron  Ladle,  and 
then  put  into  it  an  equal  Quantity  of  hot  Mercury,  and 
ftir  them  about  with  an  Iron  Rod:  Let  them  grow  cold, 
and  you  will  have  a  homogeneous  Mafs  of  a  Silver  Colour, 
which  will  be  confiderably  hard,  but  by  rubbing  will  grow 
fofter  and  fofter  :  Put  this  Mafs  into  a  Glafs  Mortar,  rub 
it,  and  then  add  to  it  what  Quantity  of  Mercury  you 
pleafe,  and  it  will  be  united  to  it,  as  Salt  with  Water. 

2.  An  Amalgama  of  Tin  is  made  exactly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  this  will  alfo  receive  more  Mercury. 

3.  Take  a  Solution  of  the  beft  Copper  in  Aqua-fortis,  fo 
much  faturated  with  the  Metal,  that  it  will  diffolve  no 
more  ;  dilute  this,  with  twelve  times  as  much  clean  Water : 
Into  the  Liquor,  when  hot,  put  Plates  of  polifhed  Iron, 
and  the  Copper  will  be  precipitated,  to  the  Bottom,  in  the 
Form  of  a  Powder,  and  the  Iron  will  be  dilfolved  :  Pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner  till  all  the  Copper  is  precipitated  : 
Pour  off  the  Liquor,  and  wafh  the  precipitated  Powder 
with  hot  Water,  till  it  is  perfectly  infipid  :  Dry  the  Pow¬ 
der  perfectly,  put  it  into  a  Glafs  Mortar,  and,  by  rubbing, 
incorporate  with  it  an  equal  Weight  of  hot  Mercury,  and 
they  will  unite  into  an  Amalgama  ;  which  will  alfo  re¬ 
ceive  a  farther  Addition  of  Mercury.  An  Amalgama 
of  Copper,  in  any  other  manner,  is  very  difficult  to 
make. 

4.  Pure  Silver,  precipitated  from  Aqua-fortis,  may,  in  the 
fame  manner,  be  made  into  an  Amalgama. 

5.  Diflblve  the  pureft  Gold  in  Aqua-fortis,  till  it  can  take 
up  no  more  ;  dilute  the  Solution  with  twelve  times  as 
much  pure  Water  j  put  into  it  fome  polifhed  Plates  of 
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Copper,  and  a  Powder  of  Gold  will  be  precipitated  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Vefl'el,  and  upon  the  Copper.  Let  itftand 
in  Heat,  till  the  Liquor  will  no  longer  be  rendered  turbid 
by  an  Addition  of  Copper  ;  fhake  the  Plates,  that  all  the 
Gold  may  fall  to  the  Bottom  ;  pour  off  the  Liquor,  wafh 
the  precipitated  Powder  with  Water,  dry  it?  and  then  in  a 
Glafs  Mortar  reduce  it  to  an  Amalgama  with  Mercury  .; 
and  afterwards  it  will  receive  more  Mercury,  like  the 
other  Amalgamas.  Or,  take  a  Mixture  of  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver,  coppel  it  with  Lead,  and,  by  means  of  a  good  allay¬ 
ing  Aqua-fortis,  feparate  the  Silver  ;  then  wafh  the  black 
Powder  of  Gold  that  remains  at  the  Bottf  m,  dry  it,  and, 
whilft  it  is  hot,  rub  it  with  Mercury,  and  it  will  prefent- 
ly  be  reduced  to  an  Amalgama,  which  will  receive  more 
Mercury,  as  before.  All  Amalgama  s  are  white,  from 
whatever  Metal  they  are  prepared. 

REMARKS. 

Bv  thefe  Methods  an  Amalgama  may  be  made,  without  any 
Lofs,  from  all  Metals  except  Iron  :  I  here  are  alfo  other 
Ways  of  doing  it,  but  not  without  confiderable  Lofs  of 
Mercury,  and  Danger  from  the  Fumes  :  Hence  we  fee,  that 
Mercury  is  the  true  folvent  Fluid  of  Metals.  Thefe,  when 
they  are  thus  reduced  to  an  Amalgama,  may  be  mixed  and 
confounded  together,  and  lie  concealed  among  each  other. 

'1  his  Solution  of  Metals  by  Mercury,  I  look  upon  to  be  the 
Foundation  of  Alchemy.  By  thefe  means,  fome  cheating 
Sophifticators  adulterate  Mercury  with  Lead ;  but,  by  ex¬ 
haling  a  Grain  or  two  of  it,  the  Fraud  is  eafily  difeovered. 
And  thus,  perhaps,  the  Coagulation  of  Mercury,  aferibed 
bp  Paracelfus  and  Van  Helmont  to  the  fixing  Fume  of  Lead, 
and  a  wonderful  fixing  metalline  Spirit,  is  brought  about : 
For  if  you  melt  fome  Lead,  and  when  it  is  beginning  to 
cool,  but  is  not  hardened,  you  make  an  Impreffion  on  the 
Surface  with  a  Stick,  and  gently  drop  a  little  cold  Mercury, 
in  a  fhort  time  it  will  acquire  a  folid  Confiftence :  But  does 
not  this  happen  from  the  hot  Lead’s  being  received  into  the 
Mercury,  and  fo  amalgamated,  and  of  confequence  forming 
a  pretty  hard  Mafs  ?  Certainly,  if  you  take  a  little  of  this 
fixed  Mercury,  and,  in  a  proper  Vefl'el,  expofe  it  to  the 
Fire,  you  will  find  it  fo.  This  Art  of  making  Amalgamas 
has  given  Rife  to  a  common  Cheat ;  for  if  you  combine  Gold 
or  Silver  with  Mercury  in  this  manner,  by  only  adding  Lead 
to  them  in  the  Fire,  you  may  recover  them  again,  and  thus 
make  a  plaufible  Shew  of  producing  thefe  Metals  :  But'only 
take  a  little  of  this  Mercury,  put  it  into  an  Iron  Ladle,  and 
fet  it  on  the  Fire;-  and  then . the  Mercury  flying  off,  and 
leaving  the  Metal,  will  at  once  difeover  the  Fraud.  On 
thefe  Principles  depend  the  Art  of  Gilding  with  Gold  and 
Silver. 

The  Ablution  of  Metals  by  Mercury. 

Take  an  Amalgama,  rub  it  in  a  Glafs  Mortar,  the  longer 
the  better,  and  it  will  begin  to  grow  black.  Pour  clean 
Water  upon  it,  and  continue  to  rub  it,  and  the  Water 
will  grow  black  and  turbid.  Pour  this  out,  add  moreWa- 
ter,  and  rub  again,  and  this  will  be  changed  as  the  former. 
Repeat  this  till  the  laft  Water,  after  rubbing,  remains  clear. 
You  will  then  have  a  pure  Amalgama,  that  looks  like  Sil¬ 
ver.  And  here  all  Amalgamas,  treated  in  this  manner, 
make  Water  thus  black,  more  or  lefs,  that  of  Gold  how¬ 
ever  leaft  of  all.  The  Powder  that  comes  away,  when  it 
is  dried,  is  neither  found  to  be  Mercury  nor  Metal.  The 
Amalgamas  of  other  Metals  will  fcarce  ever,  by  thus 
waftiing,  become  perfectly  clean,  fo  as  to  communicate 
no  more  Blacknefs  to  the  Water. 

REMARK. 

Hence  we  learn,  that  pure  Mercury,  by  being  mixed  with  Me¬ 
tals,  becomes  fo  united  with  them,  that  fomething  which  lay 
concealed  in  one  or  both  of  them,  is  by  this  means  expelled. 
If  in  this  manner  you  procure  a  large  Quantity  of  this  Pow¬ 
der  from  Gold  and  Silver,  as  the  Matter  of  both  thefe  Me¬ 
tals  remains  exa&ly  the  fame  in  Weight,  without  the  leaft 
Addition  or  Diminution,  the  Powder  niult  neceflarily.  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Mercury. 

There  is  fomething  very  furprifing  in  this  Ablution  of  Me¬ 
tals  by  Mercury,  that  the  Amalgama  Ihould  never  ceafe  to  com¬ 
municate  this  Blacknefs  to  Water. 

AMALGAMATIQ.  Rulandus  defines  Amalgamation  a 
Calcination  of  Metals  by  Mercury. 

AMAMELIS,  dyctyiiuif,  a  Fruit  mentioned  by  Hippocrates 
in  his  firft  Book  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  where  he  directs 
them  in  a  Sort  of  Emulfion  he  there  advifes  for  Women  who  e 
Milk  is  deficient.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Amainelis  o 
Hippocrates  is  the  fame  as  the  Epimelis  [yriyvh.i';)  of  Diojco- 
rides ,  which  is  the  SMALL  BASTARD  MEDLAR- 
There  is  another  Kind  of  Medlar,  which  grows  in  Italy  > 
fome  call  it  Epimelisy  other  Setanium.  1  he  1  ree  is  like  an 

Apple-tree, 
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Apple-tree,  only  has  firtaller  Leaves.  It  bears  a  round,  efculent 
Fruit,  with  a  large  Eye,  fomewhat  aftringent,  and  flow  in 
ripening.  Diofcoride j.  Lib,  I.  Cap.  170. 

AMANDINUS  LAPIS,  a  Gem  of  various  Colours,  which 
is  fabled  by  Albertus  Magnus  to  relilt  and  expel  Poifons.  John- 
fon  calls  it,  by  Miftake,  Amandicus. 

AMANITA,  dyetv'nvf,  a  Sort  of  Fungus,  of  which  I  meet 
no  Account  amongft  the  Antients,  except  in  Oribafius ,  Paulas 
Ad gi  net  a,  and  N.  Myrepfus. 

Of  the  Clafs  of  Fungi,  the  Boleti  boiled  in  Water,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  become  nearly  of  the  Nature  of  thofe  Aliments 
which  are  void  of  Qualities.  They  afford  but  a  cold  and  phleg¬ 
matic  Nutriment,  and,  if  freely  u fed,  breed  ill  Juices.  Thefe, 
indeed,  are  the  leaft  hurtful  of  all  the  Fungi,  and  the  next  to 
them  are  the  Amanita.  As  for  the  reft,  it  is  fafeft  to  let  them 
alone  ;  for  many  have  been  poifoned  by  them.  Oribaf.  Med. 
Coll.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  25. 

Amanita ,  Fungi,  and  Tubera,  (Trubs  or  Truffles,  Dale) 
being  of  a  cold  and  humid  Nature,  generate  a  thick  and  crude 
Juice,  and,  upon  that,  agree  with  a  hot  and  dry  Conftitution. 
Acinar,  de  Spir.  Anim.  Cap.  6. 

Let  thofe  who  are  dangeroufly  ill  with  eating  Amanita ,  Bo¬ 
leti,  or  Fungi,  eat  heartily  of  frefh  Radifhes,  drinking,  between 
whiles,  fome  moderately  ftrong  Wine,  fweetened  with  a  little 
Honey  ;  and  let  them  try  to  vomit;  or  let  them  drink  Nitre, 
or  Rye  finely  powdered  in  Pofca.  Myrepfus  de  Propom.  Sett. 
38.  Cap.  1 71. 

Paulus  Mgineta ,  L.  1.  C.  77*  repeats  what  has  been  quoted 
from  Oribafius. 

I  don’t  know  that  it  has  been  determined  what  Sort  of  Fun¬ 
gi  thofe  were,  which  Oribafius  calls  Amanitas  ;  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  took  their  Name  from  the  Place  where  they 
were  produced  :  But  Amanita,  as  now  underftood,  feems  to 
fignify  much  the  fame  as  Fungus  Terra. 

The  only  Fungi,  which  commonly  enter  into  Food  amongft 
us,  are  the  common  efculent  Mufhroom,  or  Champignon,  and 
,  the  Morille  :  The  true  Champignon  is  known  by  its  external 
Whitenefs,  and  by  being  of  a  palifh  Red  within,  when  very 
young,  and  of  a  more  faturated  Red  as  it  grows  larger  and  older. 
Thefe  arc  a  delicious,  but  very  hazardous  Food  ;  for  they  will 
not  agree  with  all  Conftitutions,  nor  always  with  the  fame  Per- 
fon  ;  for  many  who  have,  all  their  Lives,  indulged  themfelves 
in  eating  Mufhrooms,  have,  at  laft,  been  greatly  injured  by  a 
moderate  Ufe  of  them  :  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  fome  Sea- 
fons  produce  Mufhrooms  much  more  unwholfome  than  thofe 
produced  at  other  Times.  Claudius  the  Roman  Emperor,  and 
Charles  the  fixth,  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany ,  are  both  faid 
jto  have  loft  their  Lives  by  eating  Mufhrooms  :  And  I  once  was 
Witnefs  of  a  violent  Diforder,  which  was  brought  upon  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  by  eating  Mufhrooms,  which  had  all  the  Appearances  of 
being  good  in  their  Kind,  which  I  had  an  Opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing;  becaufe  I  faw  them  before  they  were  dreffed,  faw  them 
eat,  and  was  in  the  Houfe  with  the  Patient  during  his  whole 
Illnefs. 

In  the  Morning,  at  Eleven  o’Clock,  he  eat  about  a  Dozen 
Mufhrooms  of  a  moderate  Size  :  That  Day  he  eat  heartily  of 
Beans  and  Bacon,  and  fome  other  Things  ;  and  at  Night  he 
fupped  moderately  as  ufual.  The  next  Morning  he  complained 
of  a  great  Pain  and  Uneafinefs  about  four  Inches  below  the  Na¬ 
vel,  and  a  difagreeable  Aromatic  Tafte  in  his  Mouth.  The 
Pain  continued  all  that  Day,  but  moved  gradually  higher  :  The 
next  Day  the  Pain,  and  difagreeable  Tafte,  were  the  fame,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Pain  was  got  above  the  Navel ;  about  Noon  he  fell 
into  a  violent  Diarrhoea,  which  lafted  that  Day,  and  the  two 
next,  with  very  few  MinutesTntermifflon.  The  Day  after,  his 
Pain  was  got  to  the  Region  of  the  Stomach,  and  gave  him  much 
Uneafinefs  ;  but  immediately  after  drinking  a  large  Draught  of 
Sherbet,  he  vomited  plentifully,  and  brought  up  the  Mufhrooms, 
without  the  Appearance  of  having  been  digefted,  or  undergone 
the  leaft  Alteration  in  the  Stomach,  and  with  them  the  Beans, 
Bacon,  and  whatever  he  had  eat  fince  the  Mufhrooms.  After 
this  he  was  very  eafy,  and  recovered  immediately. 

I  have  heard,  that  Leeks  are  efteemed  a  Specific  againft  the 
Poifon  of  Mufhrooms ;  but  I  never  have  known  it  ufed,  nor 
do  I  recoiled:  my  Authority. 

Lemerfs  Account  of  Mufhrooms  is  as  follows  : 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Mufti  rooms,  which  fpring  up  in  a 
fhort  time  out  of  the  Earth,  in  Meadows,  amongft  Shrubs  and 
on  Dunghills.  The  beft,  and  moft  fafe  for  Mens  Health  are 
thofe  which  grow  up  in  one  Night  upon  a  Dung-bed,  where 
Gardeners  have  found  the  Art  to  make  them  grow  all  the  Year 
round  ;  they  ought  to  be  white  above,  reddifh  underneath 
pretty  large,  plump,  tender,  eafy  to  be  broke,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  Tafte  and  Smell.  The  Mufhrooms  that  grow  in  Meadows 
are  alfo  very  good,  as  appears  by  thefe  Lines  : 

- Pratenffbus  optima  fungi s 

Natura  efl ;  a  His  male  creditur. 

Mufhrooms  are  reftorative,  nouriftiing,  and  ftrengthening ; 
they  increafe  the  feminal  Fluid,  create  an  Appetite,  and  have  all 
thofe  Properties  that  are  neceflary  to  pleafe  the  Palate. 

Vol.  I. 
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Mufhroonls  fometimes  work  violently  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  caufe  the  Palfy  and  Apoplexy,  and  often  kill  with  a  ma¬ 
lignant  Quality,  which  they  fuddenly  impart  to  the  Humours. 
Now-and-then  thofe  of  them  which  are  looked  upon  to  be  the 
beft  and  fafeft,  fuffocate  and  hinder  Refpiration,  if  taken  never 
fo  little  to  Excefs.  There  are  alfo  fome  of  them,  according  to 
the  Account  given  by  divers  Authors,  which  poifon  People, 
if  they  fmell  to  them. 

All  Mufhrooms  contain  much  Oil,  and  effential  Salt. 

They  agree  at  no  time  to  any  Age  ot  Conftitution,  becaufe 
they  always  do  more  Hurt  than  Good  ;  and  if  Ufe  be  made  of 
them;  it  ought  to  be  done  with  much  Moderation  ;  and  it  is 
neceflary  you  drink  good  Wine  upon  them. 

REMARKS. 

It’s  faid*  if  you  fteep  Mufhrooms  in  Water,  and  afterwards 
pour  that  Water  upon  the  Ground,  Mufhrooms  fhall  grow 
there  ;  and  this  arifes  becaufe  the  Water  is  filled  with  the  Seed 
of  Mufhrooms,  which  afterwards  are,  as  it  were,  hatched  in 
the  Earth  ;  or  becaufe  that  this  fame  Water  hath  diffolved 
fome  of  the  effential  Salts  of  the  Mufhrooms,  which  ferve 
to  dilate  and  rarifv  the  Seeds  of  other  Mufhrooms,  which  are 
fcattered  on  the  Ground. 

It’s  faid,  that  at  Naples  and  Rome  there  are  Rocks,  and  ftony 
Places,  upon  which,  if  you  throw  hot  Water,  Mufhrooms 
will  grow  at  any  time.  ’Tis  probable,  this  hot  Water  foftens 
the  Seeds  of  the  Mufhrooms  that  are  in  fuch  Places,  and  opens 
their  Pores,  fo  that  thefe  Seeds  more  abundantly  receive  the 
remote  Juices  that  are  proper  to  extend  and  make  them 
grow. 

Mufhrooms  are  a  Sort  of  Victuals  that  you  cannot  be  too  cau¬ 
tious  of.  Diofcorides  divides  them  into  two  Clafles,  one  of 
which  are  very  dangerous,  and  may  be  reckoned  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Poifons ;  the  other  does  no  Harm  :  However,  we 
cannot  but  fay,  that  thefe  laft,  which  are  commonly  made 
ufe  of,  are  fometimes  pernicious ;  fince  we  fee,  every  Day, 
whole  Families  brought  to  their  End  by  eating  them;  which 
gave  Pliny  occafion  to  exclaim  againft  the  Luxury  of  Man¬ 
kind,  who,  to  gratify  their  Appetites,  very  often  run  the 
Rifque  of  their  Lives  by  eating  Foods  of  that  Kind.  Nero 
called  Mufhrooms  fifty.*  dear,  that  is,  the  Victuals  of  the 
Gods ;  becaufe  the  Emperor  Claudius ,  whom  he  fucceeded, 
died  with  eating  of  Mufhrooms,  and  was  afterwards  deified. 
There  are  two  different  Parts  in  a  Mufhroom,  viz.  the  oily, 
and  faline,  which  laft  are  of  an  acrid,  volatile,  very  coagu¬ 
lating  and  malignant  Nature ;  However,  when  they  are  ftruft- 
.  ly  united  with  the  others,  they  are  not  fo  dangerous ;  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  kept  down  and  embaraffed  :  But  when  there 
is  not  a  ftri&  Union  between  thefe  two  Parts,  thefe  Salts  we 
have  fpoken  of,  getting  the  Afcendant,  produce  many  ill 
.  Effe&s.  For  Example  ;  the  Mufhrooms  commonly  ufed  by 
us,  fpring  up  out  of  the  Earth  in  a  little  time ;  they  are  pre- 
fen  fly  to  be  gathered ;  for  if  you  let  them  lie  by  for  fome 
time,  they  become  a  deadly  Poifon  ;  becaufe  their  Salts, 
which,  at  firft,  were  fufficiently  bound  up  by  their  ropy 
Parts,  infenfibly  free  themfelves  from  the  Fetters  that  fhac- 
kled  them,  and,  refuming  all  their  Force,  caufe  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  that  is  wrought  in  the  Mufhrooms. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  more  oily  Parts  the  Mufh¬ 
rooms  have  in  them,  the  lefs  dangerous  they  are ;  and  that 
thofe  which  grow  upon  Dung-beds  cannot  produce  fuch  bad 
Effe&s  as  the  others  ;  becaufe  that  Bed  imparts  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fulphureous  Principles  to  them. 

Mufhrooms  may  alfo  be  pernicious  by  their  fpongy  Subftance, 
which  coming  to  be  diffufed  and  ratified  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  preffes  the  Midriff,  and  thofe  Parts  which  ferve  for 
Refpiration,  and,  hinders  the  Air  to  pafs  into  the  Lungs  ;  and 
’tis  from  thence  that  the  beft  Mufhrooms,  being  taken  to 
Excefs,  fometimes  fuddenly  fuffocate. 

When  you  eat  Mufhrooms,  you  ought  to  drink  a  good  deal  of 
Wine  ;  becaufe  this  Liquor,  by  the  Help  of  the  Sulphurs 
abundantly  contained  therein,  embaraffes  the  Salts  of  the 
Mufhrooms,  and  moderates  their  Operation.  Honey  is  alfo 
accounted  a  Remedy  againft  the  ill  Accidents  caufed  by 
Mufhrooms,  and,  upon  this  Occafion,  operates  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Wine  does. 

Here  it’s  to  be  noted,  that  if  the  Mufhrooms  do  not  retain  their 
natural  Colour  after  they  are  wafhed,  but  turn  either  blue, 
red,  or  black,  they  afe  very  dangerous.  Lemcry  on  Foods. 
The  Morille  is  a  kind  of  Spring  Mufhroom,  as  large  as  a  Nut, 
of  an  oblong,  pyramidal,  or  oval  Figure,  fhriveled,  tender, 
porous,  cavernous,  or  pierced  with  large  Holes,  fomewhat 
refembling  Honey-combs,  of  a  wbitifh  or  yellowifh  Colour ; 
fometimes  its  Colour  is  white,  inclining  a  little  to  red ;  and 
fometimes  it  is  blackifh. 

The  Morille  contains  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  of  Phlegm,  and  of 
volatile  Salt,  but  very  little  Earth.  It  grows  in  graffy  moift 
Soils,  in  Woods,  and  at  the  Roots  of  Trees.  It  is  delicious 
when  ufed  as  an  Ingredient  in  Sauces ;  befides,  ’tis  of  an  in- 
M  m  m  m  vigorating. 
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vigorating,  rcftorative  Quality,  and  proper  to  excite  an  Ap¬ 
petite.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Vou  are  to  chufe  fuch  as  are  tender,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut, 
oval,  or  oblong,  of  a  yellowilh  Colour,  or  whitilh,  and  lull 
of  large  Holes  like  Honey-combs. 

Thefe  Mulhrooms  create  an  Appetite,  are  of  a  (Lengthening 
and  reftorative  Nature,  and  of  great  Ufe  in  Sauces. 

The  frequent  Ufe  of  them  heats  much,  and  makes  the  Hu¬ 
mours  fharp. 

They  agree,  in  cold  Weather,  with  thofe  that  are  phlegmatic, 
and  fuch  in  general  whofe  Humours  are  grofs,  and  have  little 
Motion  ;  but  Perfons  of  a  hot  and  bilious  Conftitution  ought 
to  abftain  from  them. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Sort  of  Mufhroom  is  not  attended  with  fuch 
bad  Accidents  as  the  other  ;  and  that,  in  all  Likelihood,  be- 
caufe  their  Salts  are  lefs  injurious  and  peftilential  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Mufhrooms  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  they  are  more 
confined  and  embarafled  by  fulphureous  Principles.  Lemery 
on  Foods . 

Tournefort  takes  Notice  of  Eighty-three  different  Sorts  of 
Amanitae,  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Amanita  campejlris,  alba  fuperne,  inf  erne  rubens,  Dillen. 
Cat.  GifT.  177.  Fungus  piieolo  lato,  Id  rotunda ,  livido ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  370.  Fungus  campejlris ,  a  l bus  fuperne,  inf  erne  rubens, 
J.  B.  3.  824.  Fungi  vulgatiffimi  efculenti ,  Lob.  Icon.  271. 
CHAMPIGNON,  or  efculent  Mufhrooms,  common  in 
Paftures. 

2.  Amanita  Kremlinga  alba,  Dillen.  Cat.  GifT.  178.  Fun¬ 
gus  piieolo  lato  orbiculari  candicante,  C.  B.  Pin.  370.  Fun¬ 
gus  Sylvarum ,  efculentus  candicans ,  J.  B.  3.  828.  Pound  with 
the  former.  M.  Vaillant  has  repeated  this  in  p.  75.  under  the 
Name  of  Fungus  totus  albus  edulis.  The  white  efculent  Mufh¬ 
room. 

3.  Amanita  verna,  pileo  rotundiori ,  odorato  Id  efculento. 
Fungi  verni,  Mouceron  didli,  odori  id  efculenti.  J.  B.  2.  823. 

4.  Amanita  alba,  pileo  inverfo.  Fungi  albi,  piieolo  inverfo. 

J.  B.  3.  847. 

5.  Amanita  lutea  perniciofa.  Fungi  lutei  perniciofi ,  fub 
Pinu  habitantes.  J.  B.  3.  832. 

This  is  engraved  in  the  Elemens  de  Botanique ,  Tab.  328. 

6.  Amanita  piperata  alba,  ladleo  fucco  turgens,  Dillen.  Cat. 
GifT.  179.  Fungus  piper atus  albus,  ladleo  fucco  turgens ,  J.  B. 
3.  825.  Fungi  piieolo  lato  orbiculari  can  die  ante,  C,  B.  Pin. 
370.  THE  PEPPER  MUSHROOM. 

Foiind  by  Dr.  Lifter,  in  Marton-Woods ,  under  Pinno-Moor , 
in  Craven,  Torkjhire,  plentifully.  R.  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  4.  I 
have  found  it  near  Dulwich,  about  the  End  of  October. 

7.  Amanita  major,  rubefeens  aut  fubfulva ,  pediculo  brevi, 
lamellis  crebris  albentibus,  Dillen.  Cat.  GifT.  18^.  Fungus 
lignofus  fafeiatus,  Vaill.  61. 

Under  Oaks  in  Augujl.  R.  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  4. 

The  Stalk  is  about  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  as  much  in 
Thicknefs,  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  full  and  flefhy.  The 
Head  is  about  three  Inches  in  Diameter,  hollowed,  reddifh, 
with  whitifh  Cirfcles.  The  Gills  are  fet  pretty  clofe  to  each 
other,  and  are  white,  as  is  alfo  the  Flefh.  It  yields  a  glutinous 
and  acrid  Milk.  Vaill. 

8.  Amanita  major  la  die  fens,  pileo  ex  albo  purpurafeente,  lamel¬ 
lis  crebris ,  caule  brevi .  Fungus  ladleus  maxhnus  infundibuli 
forma.  Vaill.  61. 

This  refembles,  pretty  much,  the  two  preceding  ones.  The 
Edges  are,  at  firft,  turned  down,  but  afterwards  raife  them- 
lelves  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  Funnel,  from  three  to  nine  Inches 
in  Diameter.  The  Head,  Flefh,  and  Gills  are  white,  with  a 
little  Wafh  of  Purple.  The  Gills  are  very  clofe,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fhorter,  and,  as  it  were,  half  Gills.  The  Stalk  is 
about  an  Inch  long,  and  from  half  an  Inch  to  an  Inch  thick. 
The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  very  acrid  Milk.  Vaill. 

9.  A?nanita  major  la  die fcens,  pileo  fubfufeo ,  lamellis  fulvis , 
caule  brevi.  Fungus  la  die fcens  pmgnantijfimus.  Vaill.  61. 

Its  Head  is  flat,  and  a  little  hollowed  at  the  Centre,  two  or 
three  Inches  in  Diameter,  of  a  very  dirty  white  Colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  Box  Colour,  unequally  indented  about  the  Edges 
with  rounded  Divifions.  It  is  exceedingly  full  of  acrid  Milk. 
Vaill. 

10.  Amanita  ladiefcens  fulva.  Fungus  ladle  fens  piper  atus 
rufus.  Vaill.  62. 

The  Head,  Gills,  and  Stalk  are  of  a  reddifh,  or  Copper  Co¬ 
lour.  It  yields  an  acrid  Milk.  Vaill. 

1 1 .  Amanita  ?najor,  pileo  fubfufeo,  lamellis  albis.  Fungus  pipe - 
rat  us  non  ladiefcens.  Vaill.  62. 

The  Flefh  of  this  Iras  an  acrid  Tafte,  but  yields  no  Milk. 
Vaill. 

12.  Amanita  faficulofa  purpura  fens  arborea ,  Dillen.  Cat. 
GifT.  180.  Fungus  nofras  pediculo  brevi,  in  pileolum  didymum 
abeunte,  Cimel.  Reg.  Vaill.  62. 

The  Head  is  of  a  bright  and  firming  Cheflnut  Colour,  the 
Gills  yellovvifh,  and  the  Edges  turn  down.  Vaill . 
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1 3.  Amanita  major  paluflris  albida.  Fungus  albidus,  infundi* 
lull forma,  paltjlris.  Vaill.  62. 

14.  Amanita  pileo  f  avo  vifcido,  caule  rufefeente.  Fungus  glu- 
tine  flavo  limacino  refplendens.  Vaill.  62. 

The  Head  is  of  a  Conic  Figure  at  firft,  and  afterwards  ex¬ 
pands,  fo  as  to  become  two  or  three  Inches  in  Diameter.  Vaill . 

15.  Amanita  major  pileo  grifeo  holofericeo,  lamellis  carneis, 
caule  albo.  Fungus  grifeus  holofericeus ,  piieolo  crenelato.  Vaill, 
63. 

The  Head  is  fometimes  five  Inches  in  Diameter,  turned  up 
at  the  Edges  like  a  Saucer.  The  Stalk  is  two  or  three  Inches 
long,  and  about  an  Inch  thick.  Vaill. 

16.  Amanita  citrini  coloris,  Dillen.  Cat.  GifT.  18 1.  Fungus 
piieolo  f  ramineo,  Vaill.  63. 

17.  Amanita  media  tota  alba.  Fungus  media  magnitudes , 
totus  albus.  Vaill.  63. 

The  Stalk  is  from  an  Inch  to  three  Inches  in  Pleight,  foftj 
ufually  full,  and  fometimes  fiftular,  thicker  at  'Pop  than  at  the 
Bottom,  fometimes  ftrait,  and  fometimes  wreathed;  fome¬ 
times  round,  and  fometimes  a  little  flat,  with  a  Furrow  on  each 
Side,  from  one  to  three  Lines  thick.  The  Head  is  from  four 
to  eighteen  or  twenty  Lines  in  Diameter,  cut  at  firft  into  a 
Hemifphere  or  Cone,  which  afterwards  growing  flat,  forms 
another  Cone,  inverted.  The  Gills  are  very  far  diftant  from 
each  other,  but  the  Spaces  are  filled  with  half  and  quarter  Gills, 
proceeding  from  the  Circumference.  The  whole  Plant  is  milk-* 
white,  and  a  little  fhining.  Vaill. 

18.  Amanita  pileo  gilvo,  lamellis  albis  crebris,  fuperne  ad mar- 
gines  apparentibus ,  caule  albido.  Fungus  gilvus ,  margine  tenuif 
fimo.  Vaill.  63. 

19.  Amanita  pileo  coniformi  albo  maculato.  Fungus  piieolo 
conico  maculato.  Vaill.  63. 

20.  Amanita  plana  orbicidata  aurea ,  Dillen.  Cat.  GifT.  179. 
Fungus  planus  orbiculatus  aureus,  C.  B.  Pin.  371.  Fungi  lutei 
magni  didli  'Jaferan  fpeciofi,  J.  B.  3.  831. 

Found  in  Hornfy  Wood  by  Dr.  Dillenius,  Syn.  Stirp.  Brit. 
Ed.  3.  p.  2. 

21.  Amanita  purpura  fens,  pileo  furfum  repando,  caule  albo. 
Fungus  margine  per  maturitatem  furfum  rependo.  Vaill.  64. 

22.  *• Amanita  orbicularis,  pileo  &  lamellis  fufc is,  Dillen.  Cat. 
Gift'.  184.  Fungus  lest  e  fufco  colore.  Vaill.  64. 

I  have  found  this  near  Duhvicb,  in  Odlober. 

23.  Amanita  pileo  fufco ,  lamellis  id  caule  albis.  Fungus  late 
fufco  colore,  pediculo  breviore.  Vaill.  64. 

24.  Amanita  clypdformis  major.  Fungi  multi  ex  uno  pede 
clype  formes  lutei  id  rubri,  J.  B.  3.  835. 

25.  Amanita  clypeiformis  minor.  Fungus  clypeiformis  minor , 
C.  B.  Pin.  373.  Fungi  parvi  lutei  id  clypeiformes  albi  lethales, 
J.  B.  3.  847* 

26.  Amanita  faficulofa  vifeida  arborea  mollis  alba,  Dillen. 
Cat.  GifT.  187.  Fungi  albi  lucentes  ex  uno  principio  plures  ex 
radice  arborum ,  J.  B.  3.  835. 

27.  Amanita  faficulofa  lutea  dumetorum ,  Cat.  GifT.  186. 
Fung  1  multi  ex  uno  pede  perniciofi ,  J.  B.  3.  835.  I  have 
counted  above  a  Thoufand  of  thefe  from  one  Root.  M.  Vail¬ 
lant  has  repeated  this  Amanita  in  p.  68.  under  the  Name  of 
Fungi  plures  ex  uno  pede ,  e  prunorum  radicibus  enati,  Raii  Hift. 
I  .  99.  App.  32.  8.  Fungus  multiplex  parvus  luteus,  piieolo  mot- 
liter  convexo ,  Cimel.  Reg.  And  again,  in  p.  71.  under  the 
fame  Name,  where  the  whole  Defcription  is  alfo  repeated. 

28.  Amanita  colore  ladleo.  Fungus  colore  ladleo.  Vaill.  64. 

29.  Amanita  piperata  non  ladiefcens  vifeida,  pileo  ex  fufco 
rufefeente,  lamellis  id  caule  albis.  Fungus  piper  atus,  non  ladte- 
fens,  coloris  brafilici.  Vaill.  65. 

30.  Amanita  obtufe  coniformis  cinerea,  aut  ex  livido  nigricans, 
utrinque  Jit  iata,  Dillen.  Cat.  Gill .  182.  Fungus  parvus,  pedi¬ 
culo  oblongo,  galericulatus friis  lividis  aut  nigris ,  Raii  Syn.  Vaill. 
65*  Ei  Failures  on  Dung,  in  September  and  Odlober,  Syn.  Ed. 

3.  p*  8. 

31.  Amanita  pileo  albo ,  centra  rufefeente ,  lamellis  carneis, caule 
albo.  Fungus  piieolo  albo,  centro  rufefeente.  Vaill.  65. 

.  32-  Amanita  parva,  pileo  vifcofo,  ex  albido  luteo ,  lamellis  livi¬ 
dis,  caule  longo.  Fungus  capite  hemijpharico  pa  Hide  lutefeente, 
Vaill.  65*  It  is  common  on  Cow-dung  and  Horfe-dung,  in 
September  and  Odlober.  M.  Vaillant  feems  to  have  repeated  this 
Fungus  in  p.  71.  under  the  Name  of  Fungus  parvus,  pediculo 
oblongo,  piieolo  hemifpharico ,  ex  albido  fubluteus.  Raii  Syn. 

33*  Amanita  parva  verna  utrinque Jlriata  fufca,  pileo  obtufe 
conifoimi,  mufco  palufri  ramof  majori,  folds  membranaceis  acu - 
tis  Vern.  innafens ,  Dillen.  Cat.  Gill.  184.  Fungus  capitulo 
conico  pallide  cineritio,  centro  fufco.  Vaill.  65. 

34.  Amanita  tota  alba.  Fungus  totus  albus.  Vaill.  65* 

35>  Amanita  tota  grijea.  Fungus  totus  grifeus.  Vaill.  66. 

36*  Amanita  fafciculoja  fordide  carnea.  Fungus  multiple X 
fordide  carneus.  Vaill.  66.  '* 

37.  Amanita  faficulofa  buxea,  Dillen.  Cat.  Gi  IT.  187*  Fun • 
gus  nojlras  multiplex,  piieolo  lato  mammofo.  Vaill.  66. 

38.  Amanita  exigua,  fanguinei  coloris,  Dillen.  Cat.  Gift.  66. 
Fungus  parvus  eoccineus ,  Cimel.  Reg.  Vaill.  66. 
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■  30.  Amanita  exigua,  pileo  umbilicato  nigro,  lameliis  ni gri can¬ 
't  ib  us.  Fungus  minimus ,  totus  niger,  umbilicatus.  Vaill.  66. 

40.  Amanita  minor  umbilicata ,  tota  rufa.  Fungus  minor , 
totus  rufus.  Vaill.  66. 

4 1 .  Amanita  minor,  tota  citrina.  Fungus  minor ,  citrino  co¬ 
lore,  pedunculo  fiavcfcente.  Vaill.  66. 

42.  Amanita  minor ,  pileo  villofo  fufco. ,  lameliis  ex  cinerco 
purpurafcentibus ,  caule  fufco.  Fungus  minor ,  pilei  fuperficie 
f  occults  fufcis,  villofa.  Vaill.  67. 

43.  Amanita  parva ,  capitulo  conico ,  violacei  dilutions  coloris , 
Dillen.  Cat.  Gill.  18 1.  Fungus  minor  Am etbyjlinus.  Vaill.  67. 

4|.  Amanita  fafciculofa,  ex  fufco  violacei  coloris.  Dillen. 
Cat.  Gift".  186.  Fungus  major  violaceus.  Vaill.  67. 

45.  Amanita  pileo  incarnati  coloris ,  lameliis  albidis ,  caule 
albo ,  ad  imum  tuberofo.  Fungus  dilute  carneus ,  vcl  incarnatus. 
Vaill.  67. 

46.  Amanita  major,  pileo  pallide  violaceo,  lameliis  id  caule 
candidis.  Fungus  magnus  albus,  pileo  lo  la  to,  prona  parte  for¬ 
dide  coeruleo.  Vaill.  67. 

47.  Amanita  pileo  aurantii  coloris,  laonellis  id  caule  lividis. 
Hill.  Plant,  rar.  Cent.  1.  Dec.  3.  p.  31'.  Fungus  aurantii  colo¬ 
ris,  capitulo  in  conum  abeunte,  Inft.  559.  Near  Fulborn  in  Cam- 
bridgejhire. 

This  is  of  a  red  Orange  Colour,  and  its  Head  is  a  perfed 
Cone. 

48.  Amanita  pileo  conico  aureo  vifeido,  laonellis  pallide  fa- 
vis,  caule  aureo.  Fungus  aureus ,  capitulo  in  conum  abeunte . 

Vaill.  67. 

49.  Amanita  ex  livido  albicans,  oris  intus  convcrfts ,  Dillen. 
Cat.  Gill'.  182.  Fungus  colore  cafaneo,  niargine  per  maturita- 
tem  inlrorfum  convoluto,  Vaill.  68. 

50.  Amanita  minima ,  pileo  id  lameliis  cinereis ,  caule  fufco 
conico.  Fungus  minimus ,  pediculo  conico.  Vaill.  68. 

51.  Amanita  pileo  clypcato  rufefeente,  lameliis  id  caule  cine¬ 
reis.  Fungus  clypeatus,  in  medio  protuber ans.  Vaill.  68. 

52.  Amanita  parva,  utrinque  friata,  pileo  coni  for  mi,  murini 
coloris,  lameliis  &  pediculo  albis,  Dillen.  Cat.  Gill'.  183.  Fun¬ 
gus  capitulo  mammofo ,  centro  papillari,  Vaill.  69.  It  is  found 
in  Paftures  in  Autumn.  This  feems  to  be  the  lame  with  what 
!M.  Vaillant  has  called,  in  p.  69.  Fungus  pileolo  candicante,  la¬ 
meliis  paucis ,  pediculo  fufco  fplendente. 

53.  Amanita  exigua ,  incarnati  coloris.  Fnnguli  incarnati', 
coloris  minuti,  mufeo  innati.  Mentz.  Pugiil.  Tab.  6.  Vaill.  69. 

54.  Amanita  parva,  utrinq",  friata,  pediculo  tenui  longo 
frmo  lento,  pileolo  in  medio  fafigiato ,  Dillen.  Cat.  Gill'.  183. 
In  Paftures. 

55.  Amanita  ochro-leuca  vifeida,  pileo  clypeiformi .  Fungous 
colore  homogeneo  pallido,  pileolo  id  pediculo  glutine  obducio.  Vaill. 

69. 

56.  Amanita  grjfea  vifeida,  pileo  clypeiformi.  Fungus  co¬ 
lore  homogeneo  grifeo,  pediculo  glutine  obdudo.  Vaill.  69. 

5 7.  Amanita  arborea  mollis ,  coloris  exatle  crocei,  Dillen. 
Cat.  GifT.  182.  Fungus  pileolo  croceo,  fplendoris  participe. 
Vaill.  69.  On  Trees  and  rotten  Wood. 

58.  Amanita  vifeida,  pileo  expanfo  fordide  albo,  lameliis  can¬ 
didis,  caule  folido.  Fungus  capite  expanfo ,  vifeofus.  Vaill.  70. 

59.  Amanita  vifeida,  pileo  primum  conico,  pofe a  piano.  Fun¬ 
gus  cono  primum  obtufo,  pofea  piano,  pileolo  id  pediculo  glutine 
obdudo.  Vaill.  70. 

When  this  is  young,  the  Head  of  it  is  ufually  of  a  dirty 
White,  and  the  Top  of  a  Box  Colour  :  Sometimes  it  is  of  a 
dark  Green,  and  fometimes  of  a  Ruffet.  The  Stalk  and  Gills 
of  this  laft  are  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Head  ;  but  die 
Gills  of  the  White  and  Green  are  ufually  of  a  Brimftone  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fometimes  wafhed  with  a  little  Green.  The  Stalk 
alfo  is  of  a  Brimftone  Colour,  with  a  Tinge  of  Verde°ris  to¬ 
wards  the  Top.  Vaill.  ° 

6(5.  Amanita  pileo  obtufe  coniform! ,  e  cinereo  fulvo,  la?nellis 
albidis,  caule  longo  frmo  friato  gracili ,  cafanei  coloris. 
Fungus  fimi  equini,  capitulo  pileum  Romanum  referente.  Vaill. 

71.  It  has  been  found  in  Woods  in  England  by  Mr.  Dale. 

61.  Amanita  pileo  cinereo  utrinq-, friato,  caule  longo  fijlulofo. 
Fungus  capitulo  mammofo.  Vaill.  70. 

62.  Amanita  fafciculofa ,  pileo  obtufe  coniformi ,  utrinq",  friato 
pallido,  lameliis  nigris ,  caule  albo  fifulofo.  Fungus  nofras 
multiplex,  pediculo  ffulofo.  Vaill.  70.  I  have  often  found  this 
about  the  latter  End  of  Summer  ;  it  foon  rots  ;  and  is  perhaps 
the  fame  with  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dillenius,  (Syn.  7.)  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Fungus  parvus  lethalis  galericulatus.  Lob. 

63.  Amanita  fafciculofa ,  pileo  ex  luteo  fufco,  lameliis  virenti- 
bus,  caule  pallido.  Fungus  media  magnitudinis,  pileolo  fuperne 
e  rufo  favicantc,  lameliis  fubtus  fordide  virentibus ,  Raii  Hift.  3 
17.  Fungus  luteus,  pileolo  mol  liter  convexo ,  lameliis  viri  dibus 
Cimel.  Reg.  Vaill.  71.  I  found  this  on  rotten  Wood  in  the 
Apothecaries  Garden  at  Chelfea  in  Odober. 

.64.  Amanita  exigua  canclidijftma ,  pileo  umbilicato.  Funvus 
minimus  albus  umbilicatus  friatus.  Vaill.  71. 

65.  Amanita  fafciculofa,  pileo  obtufe  conico  grifeo,  lameliis 
albis,  caule  grifeo.  Fungus  multiplex  obtufe  conicus,  colore  gri¬ 
feo  murino.  Vaill.  71. 


66.  Amanita  pileo  vifcofo  luteo,  Hift.  Plant,  rar.  Cent.  1. 
Dec.  3.  p.  31.  I  fufpedt  this  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which 
M.  Vaillant  deferibes  under  the  Name  of  Fungus  glutinofus,  co¬ 
lore  aurantio,  p.  72.  The  Plant,  which  I  mean,  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Paftures  in  Autumn. 


67.  Amanita  ovum  referens,  humor em  nigrum  per  maturita- 
tem  eff unclens.  Fungus  Typhoides.  An  Fungus  non  vefeus,  7. 
I  lor.  Prull.  89.  An  Fungus  albus  ovum  referens,  D.  Doodii, 
Raii  Hift.  3.  22.  Vaill.  72.  On  a  Moor  betwixt  Rood- Lane 
and  Somerfct-Bridgc  in  llampjhire,  Mer.  Pin.  I  have  feen  it 
in  great  Plenty  at  Che/lcrton  in  May. 

68.  Amanita  fafciculofa,  ovum  referens ,  minor,  humorem  ni¬ 
grum  per  maturitatem  ef  'undens.  Fungus  multiplex  ovatus  cine- 
reus  minor'.  Vaill.  72. 

69.  Amanita  orbicularis  alba,  lameliis  id  pediculo  viliofis,  ac 
Veluti  farina  confpcrfts,  Dillen.  Cat.  Gift'.  184.  An  Fungus 
minor  tenerrimus,  farina  refperfus,  pileolo  fuperne  cinereo,  la¬ 
meliis  fubtus  tenuiffvnis  nigris,  Raii  Syn.  Vaill.  In  Paftures  in 
September  and  October. 

70.  Amanita  fufea,  pileo  infundibuli-formi.  Fungus  folia - 
ceus  vel  lamellaius  infundibuli  forma ,  fufeo-lividus.  Vaill.  73. 

71.  Amanita  fafciculofa,  pileo  fufco,  lameliis  id  caule  grifeis. 
Fungus  multiplex  campaniformis,  colore  fufco.  Vaill.  73. 

72.  Amanita  fafciculoja,  pileo  id  caule  cajlanei  coloris ,  lamel¬ 
iis  ex  fordide  albo  pallide  rubentibus.  Fungus  multiplex  campa¬ 
niformis,  colore  cajlaneo.  Vaill.  73. 

73.  Amanita fafciculofa ,  pileo  rufefeente,  margine  araneofo , 
lameliis  crebris  fufcis,  caule  albo  fjhlofo.  Fungus  capitulo 
mammofo  rufefeente.  Vaill.  73. 

74.  Amanita  fafciculofa ,  pileo  ova  to  fulcato  cinereo,  lameliis 
crebris  lividis ,  caule  albo.  Fungus  mutiplex  ovatus.  Vaill.  73. 

75.  Amanita  ficca  id  levis,  pileo  inagno  piano  orbicular! ,  pe¬ 
diculo  longo,  plerumq-,  bulbiformi,  Dillen.  Cat.  Gift*.  180.  Fun¬ 
gus  pileolo  lato ,  longijfmo  pediculo  variegato,  C.  B.  Pin.  371. 
Vaill.  74. 

Obferved  frequently  in  England  by  Dr.  Lifer  ;  as  in  Chefler- 
ton-Clofe  near  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Woods  in  Lincolnjhire  ; 
who  alfo  experienced  it,  in  eating,  to  be  more  favoury  than  the 
Champignon.  R.  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  3. 

76.  Amanita  pileo  lato  rufefeente ,  micis  furfuraceis  afperfo, 
lameliis  albis,  caule  tuberofo.  Fungus  pileolo  lato,  micis  furfura¬ 
ceis  afperfo.  Vaill.  74. 

77*.  Amanita  pileo  virefeente,  ex  pila  erumpens.  Fungus 
phalloides  annulatus,  fordide  virefeens  id  patulus.  Cimel.  Reg. 
Vaill.  74.  ® 

78.  Amanita  pileo  lato  aibido,  lameliis  candidis  ex  pila  erum¬ 
pens.  Fungus  phalloides.  Vaill.  74. 

79.  Amanita  pediculo  bulbiformi,  pileo  maculato,  Dillen.  Cat. 
Gift.  184.  Fungus  pediculo  in  bulbi  formam  excre Rente.  C.  B. 
Raii  Hift.  1.  95.  Vaill.  75. 

bo.  Amanita  pileo  lato  puniceo,  lameliis  albis.  Fungus  pileolo 
lato  puniceo ,  lad  cum  id  dulcem  fuccum  f undens,  C.  B.  Pin. 
371.  Vaill.  75. 

Si.  Amanita  pileo  Candida ,  tuberculis  fiavo-fufeis  variegato , 
lameliis  creberrimis.  Fungus  colore  candido,  tuberculis  f.avo- 
fufcis  elegantijjime  variegato.  Vaill.  75. 

82.  Amanita  pileo  clypeato  cajlaneo,  centro  rufo,  circulo  for¬ 
dide  albo  circumdato ,  lameliis  creberrimis  flavefeentibus.  Fun¬ 
gus  centro  mammofo  rufo ,  circulo  fordide  albo  circumdato .  Vaill 
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83.  Amanita  minima,  pileo  aurantii  coloris ,  lameliis  ex  albo 
rufefeentibus .  Fungus  minimus  aurantius  mamillaris .  Vaill.  76. 
Martyn’s  Tournefort. 

Something  like  the  Muftroom  is  the  Truffle,  except  that  it 
never  appears  naturally  above  Ground.  Of  this  there  are  two 
Sorts,  the  firft  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  (fee  Boletus) 
the  fecond  much  ufed  in  Food. 

The  fecond  is  thus  diftingufthed  : 

Tubera,  Offic.  C.  B.  376.  J.  B.  3.  849.  Chab.  591.  Raii 
Hilt.  1.  no.  Synop.  20.  Sterb.  308.  Tab.  32.  A.  Hift.  Oxon. 
3.  638.  Tubera  Matthioli ,  El.  Bot.  442.  I'ourn.  Inft.  563. 
Tubera  terra,  Ger.  1385.  Emac.  1583.  Tubera  terra  edibilia^ 
Park.  1319.  TRUFFLES  or  TRUBS. 

.  Mr.  Geofroy  the  younger  having  given  feveral  curious  Par¬ 
ticulars,  relative  to  Mulhrooms  and  Truffles,  in  the  following 
Memoir,  it  will  be  of  fome  Importance  to  infert  it. 


Obfervations  upon  the  Vegetation  of  Truffles. 

All  Subftances  which  appear  to  vegetate,  may,  generally 
fpeakmg,  be  divided  into  two  Gaffes  j  fuch  as  have  all  the 
Chai actenit ics  of  Plants 5  and  fuch  as  want  fome  of  thefe  Cha- 
ratfteriftjcs.  Among  thofe  of  the  latter  Kind,  fome  have  no 
Appearance  of  Flowers ;  as  the  Fig-tree,  whole  Flower  is 
thought  to  be  wrapt  up  in  its  Fruit :  Offers  want  the  Appear¬ 
ance  both  of  I  lowers  and  Seeds  j  fuch  as  the  mod  Part  of  Sea 
Plants,  whofe  Seeds  are  fufpe&ed  to  lie  concealed  in  particular 
Veficles,  deftined  for  the  Purpofe  :  Others  have  only  Leaves 
without  Stalks,  fuch  as  Liver-wort,  Sea-lettiee ,  and  Nojloch  ; 
Others  have  Stalks  without  Leaves,  fuch  as  the  Euphorbium,  the 
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Horfe-tail ,  the  Sea-oak,  Corals,  and  the  moft  Part  of  ftony 
Plants.  Laftly,  others  have  fcarce  any  Appearance  of  Plants, 
not  having  vifibly  either  Leaves,  Flowers,  or  Seeds.  Of  this 
kind  are  moft  Mufhrooms ,  Sponges,  Morilles,  and  especially 
Truffles,  which  are  likewife  wichout  Roots.  Botanifts  have 
only  ranked  them  among  the  Clafs  of  Plants,  becaufe  they 
are  obferved  to  grow  and  multiply,  not  doubting  but  they 
contained  the  eHential,  tho’  they  were  deftitute  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  Parts  of  Plants ;  as  Infedts  have  the  effential  Parts 
of  an  Animal,  tho’  their  outward  Form  fhould  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  Appearance.  Having  made  fome  Obfervations  on  the 
Nofloch ,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  Truffle  alfo,  which  is  ftill 
more  lingular,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  has,  as  yet,  had  no¬ 
thing  poiitive  advanced  concerning  it :  1  fhall  therefore  give  an 
Account  of  the  Obfervations  I  have  made  upon  its  Analyfis, 
and  the  uncommon  Manner  of  its  Vegetation. 

This  Sort  of  Plant  is  only  a  flefhy  Tubercle,  covered  with  a 
hard  Sort  of  Cruft,  rough,  and  fomewhat  regularly  furrowed 
on  its  Surface,  almoft  like  the  Cyprefs-nut.  It  does  not  rife 
above  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  but  lies  concealed  about  half  a 
Foot  below  it.  Great  Numbers  of  them  are  found  in  the  fame 
Place,  of  different  Sizes.  Some  of  them  are,  now-and-then, 
found  of  a  Pound  Weight,  or  even  a  Pound  and  a  Quarter  : 
Thefe  laft  are  but  rare,  and  Pliny  only  mentions  their  being  of 
a  Pound  Weight. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  fome  of  them  are  very  large : 
They  grow  in  different  Countries  ;  and,  in  Pliny’ s  Time,  the 
moft  valuable  were  brought  from  Africa.  They  are  now  found 
in  Europe ,  in  Brandenburgh ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  are  very  common  in  Italy ,  Provence ,  Dauphin e, 
Languedoc ,  Anjou ,  and  Perigort.  They  grow  alfo  in  Burgun¬ 
dy,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  about  Paris  :  It  is  obferved, 
that  they  are  ordinarily  found  in  Fields,  that  are  uncultivated,  of 
a  reddifh-coloured  Earth,  and  fandy,  but  fomewhat  rich.  They 
'grow  at  the  Feet,  and  under  the  Shades  of  Trees  ;  fometimes 
about  the  Roots  of  Stones,  and  fometimes  in  clear  Earth  : 
Their  favourite  'Frees  are,  either  the  white  or  the  green  Oak ; 
as  the  Elm  is  that  of  the  Morille.  They  begin  to  be  found 
when  warm  Weather  firft  fucceeds  the  cold,  fooner  or  later, 
as  the  Seafon  is  more  or  lefs  mild  ;  for  they  have  fometimes 
been  very  rare  after  hard  Winters.  At  firft  they  appear 
only  like  little  round  Peafe,  red  without,  and  white  within. 
Thefe  Peafe  grow  larger  by  degrees  ;  from  that  Time  they 
begin  to  take  out  of  the  Ground  what  they  commonly  call 
White  Truffles  :  Thefe  are  of  themfelves  infipid,  and  Peo¬ 
ple  dry  them  as  an  Ingredient  for  Ragouts ;  becaufe  they  keep 
better  when  dried  than  marbled  ones  do.  ’Tis  a  common  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  Truffles,  which  have  once  been  removed  from  their 
■  Places,  are  never  after  capable  of  being  nourifhed  ;  even  when 
put  into  the  fame  Earth  from  which  they  were  originally  taken  : 
"But  if  one  leave  them  there  for  a  certain  Seafon,  without  dif- 
turbing  them,  they  grow  infenfibly  larger;  their  Bark  becomes 
black,  rough,  and  unequal,  tho’  they  always  retain  their  White- 
nefs  within.  Hitherto  they  have  very  little  Smell  or  Tafte,  and 
can  only  be  ufed  in  Ragouts.  Thefe  are  always  called  the  firft 
JVhite  Truffles ,  and  are  not  to  be  made  a  different  Species  from 
the  marbled  or  black  ones ,  gathered  in  the  End  of  Autumn,  and 
•  even  in  Winter  after  the  Frofts  are  begun  ;  for,  in  my  Opinion, 
they  are  only  the  fame,  arrived  at  different  Degrees  of  Maturity. 
I  look  upon  the  White  T ruffle ,  in  its  firft  State,  as  a  Plant  which 
is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  Root,  Stalk,  and  Flower,  whofe 
Parenchyma  fwells  every  Way,  and  whofe  Parts  are  infenfibly 
unfolded  :  In  proportion  as  the  Truffle  fwells,  its  Bark  becomes 
bard  and  furrowed  in  different  Places,  that  fo  it  may  convey  the 
more  Nourifhment  to  the  groffer  Mafs :  Then  the  Truffle 
changes  its  Colour,  and,  inftead  of  white,  it  infenfibly  becomes 
marbled  with  greyifh  Streaks  ;  and  that  which  was  formerly 
white,  now  looks  like  a  Congeries  of  fmall  Pipes,  which  fpread 
themfelves  in  the  Heart  of  the  Truffle,  and  terminate  in  the 
Furrows  of  the  Bark. 

The  greyilh  Subftance,  which  is  wrapt  up  amidft  thefe  Ca¬ 
nales,  when  viewed  with  a  Microfcope,  appears  to  be  a  tranf- 
parent  Parenchyma ,  compofed  of  Vefiels  or  little  Bladders:  In 
the  Middle  of  this  Subftance  appear  black  round  Points,  diftinft 
from  one  another,  which  have  all  the  Appearance  of  Seeds  nou- 
riftied  in  that  Subftance,  whofe  Colour  they  have  darkened,  and 
in  which  there  remains  nothing  white,  except  the  Veffels  and 
fome  Capfuls.  I  look  upon  that  white  Subftance  as  hollow 
Pipes,  becaufe  I  always  fee  them  terminate  in  the  Bark. 

When  the  Truffles  are  arrived  at  this  Degree  of  Maturity, 
they  are  of  a  very  good  Smell  and  Tafte  :  The  Heat  and  Rains 
during  the  Month  of  Augujl  forward  their  ripening  very  faft, 
which  may  pofflbly  be  theReafon  why  fome  Authors  have  faid, 
that  Storms  and  Thunder  firft  produced  them.  The  Truth  is, 
good  Truffles  are  not  dug  but  from  the  Month  of  October  to  the 
End  of  December  ;  and  fometimes  to  the  End  of  February  and 
March,  when  they  are,  even  at  that  Time,  marbled  ;  whereas 
thofe  gathered  from  the  Month  of  April  till  July  and  Augujl , 
are  only  white.  If  People  neglea  to  gather  the  Truffles  when 
^irived'at  their  due  Degree  of  Maturity,  they  rot ;  and  then 


we  rtiay  obferve  the  Re-produaion  of  the  Truffle,  becaufe,  af¬ 
ter  fome  time,  we  fee  feveral  Bunches  of  other  young  Truffles 
filling  up  the  Places  of  the  rotten  ones.  Thefe  young  Truffles 
are  nourifhed  till  the  firft  Colds  come  on  ;  and  if  the  Frofts  are 
not  intenfe,  they  get  over  the  Winter,  and  furnifh  us  betimes 
with  the  white  Spring  Truffles. 

The  exceffive  Cold  in  the  Year  17C9,  is  an  additional  Proof 
of  what  I  advance,  fince  Truffles  were  not  found  till  the  Au¬ 
tumn  of  that  Year  ;  the  moft  forward  ones,  which  fhould  have 
appeared  in  the  Spring,  having  perifhed  by  the  Rigour  of  the 
Seafon  ;  whereas  they  were  very  common  the  foregoing  Year. 
We  obferve  neither  Hairs  nor  Filaments  of  Roots  at  the  Truf¬ 
fles,  when  taken  out  of  the  Earth,  with  which  they  are  cover’d 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  Traces  of  their  Bark  imprinted 
in  it,  without  appearing  to  have  any  other  Communication  with 
it.  They  are  fufcjecft,  like  other  Roots,  to  be  eat  into  by 
Worms.  The  Worm  which  preys  upon  the  Truffle,  is  white, 
fmall,  and  different  from  that  which  is  hatched  by  its  Corrup¬ 
tion  :  Afterwards  this  Worm  forms  a  kind  of  Bean,  Ihut  up  in 
a  very  flender  Covering  of  a  white  kind  of  Silk ;  from  which, 
fome  time  after,  comes  forth  a  bluifli  violet- coloured  Fly, 
Which  makes  its  Way,  from  the  Truffle,  thro’  the  Furrows  or 
Clefts  obferved  in  it.  Thefe  Flies  are  infallible  Signs,  that  there 
are  Truffles  to  be  found  near  the  Places  where  they  are  ob¬ 
ferved. 

If  a  dreffed  Truffle  has  been  pierced  by  a  Worm,  it  maybe 
difeovered  by  its  being  bitter  to  the  Tafte  ;  and  by  a  little  At¬ 
tention,  one  may  obferve  the  Place,  where  the  Hole  is,  to  be 
blacker  than  the  reft,  and  that  the  Bitternefs  is  caufed  by  it, 
fince  the  reft  of  the  Truffle  taftes  well.  Upon  laying  open  the 
Place  where  the  Hole  is,  one  may  eafily  difeover  the  Neft  of 
the  Worm,  and  a  Space  round  it  free  from  Marbling,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Colour  from  the  reft  of  the  Truffle,  and  refembling  that 
of  rotten  Wood.  Upon  viewing  the  Surfaces  of  Truffles  with 
a  Microfcope,  I  have  found,  that  certain  white  Specks,  which 
I  faw  there,  were  fo  many  fmall  Infedls,  which  prey’d  upon 
them.  They  follow  the  Furrows  of  the  Bark,  that  they  may 
the  more  commodioufly  fuck  their  Nourifhment.  Thefe  In¬ 
fers  are  white,  tranfparent,  and  of  a  round  Figure,  almoft  like 
Mites.  They  have  only  four  Feet,  a  fmall  Head,  and  creep 
pretty  faft.  Thefe  Infedts  are  nourifhed  by  the  nutritive  Juice 
of  the  Truffle;  for  I  have  found  fome  of  them  lodged  in  the 
fame  Cell  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  Worm : 
They  were  become,  tho’  tranfparent,  of  a  Coffee-colour,  like 
the  Place  where  the  Worm  had  neftled.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
that  the  Earth  which  produces  Truffles,  bears  no  other  Plants 
upon  it ;  for  the  Truffle  abforbs  its  nutritive  Juice,  or  rather  by 
its  Smell  deftroys  or  prevents  the  fpringing  of  other  Herbs. 
This  Reafon  appears  to  me  fo  much  the  more  probable,  becaufe 
the  Earth,  in  which  they  grow,  fmells  perfectly  like  them.  The 
Peafants  in  fome  Parts  receive  Profits  fo  confiderable  from  the 
Sale  of  Truffles,  as  to  render  them  very  induftrious  in  difeo- 
vering  the  Grounds  where  they  are,  fo  that  they  are  now  be¬ 
come  very  fkilful  at  it.  They  know  the  Extent  of  the  Ground 
where  the  Truffles  are,  by  its  bearing  nothing,  and  being  void 
of  all  Herbs.  In  the  fecond  Place,  according  to  the  Quality 
of  the  Earth,  if  the  Ground  abounds  with  Truffles,  it  is  chapp’d 
in  feveral  Places.  They  alfo  know  it  by  its  being  more  light 
than  other  Earth,  by  thefe  little  bluilh  violet-coloured  Flies  I 
have  mentioned,  and  by  another  Sort  of  Flies  which  are  large, 
black,  long,  different  from  thofe  produced  from  the  Worm, 
but  which  are  ingendered  by  the  Corruption  of  the  Truffle,  and 
like  thofe  which  are  hatched  in  every  other  corrupted  Matter. 
There  is  a  Dexterity  in  digging  Truffles  without  cutting  them, 
efpecially  if  they  are  big.  The  Peafants  have  a  kind  of  Plant¬ 
ing  Stick  for  digging  them.  In  other  Parts  they  do  not  trouble 
themfelves  with  fearching  for  them,  but  have  recourfe  to  an¬ 
other  Method  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  other  Authors.  Swine 
are  known  to  be  very  greedy  of  T ruffles  ;  they  therefore  make 
ufe  of  one  of  thefe  Animals,  which  they  train  up  to  difeover 
and  dig  them  ;  but  there  is  a  Neceffity  for  being  very  quick  in 
taking  the  Truffles  they  find  from  them,  and  giving  them  fome- 
thing  in  their  ftead,  left  they  fhould  be  difeouraged,  and  give 
over  a  Purfuit  from  which  they  receive  no  Advantage  :  And  in 
Montferrat  they  have  Dogs  trained  up  for  this  very  Purpofe. 

Thefe  are,  in  general,  the  Obfervations  I  have  made  upon 
the  Trufflle,  and  its  Origin.  ’Tis  now  my  Bufinefs  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  feveral  Species  of  it. 

Mr.  Tournefort  only  admits  of  two,  which  he  diftinguifhesby 
their  Figure.  T  he  firft  is  round,  the  Figure  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  his  Elements  of  Botany,  and  is  the  fame  with  that  re- 
prefented  in  Matthiolus,  and  other  Botanifts  :  This  is  the  Spe¬ 
cies  which  Mentzelius ,  in  his  Pugillus  rariorum  Plantaruni , 
ftyles  Tubera  fubterranea  tejliculorum  forma,  or,  The  Subter¬ 
raneous  Mufhroom  in  the  Form  of  Tejliclcs.  .  This  T  ruffle  differs 
from  others,  both  in  its  Figure,  and  its  internal  Colour ;  which, 
as  this  Author  fays,  is  of  a  grecnifh  Red,  like  the  internal  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Fuz-balls  in  our  Woods  ;  but  perhaps,  if  he  hau 
opened  them  at  another  Seafon,  he  would  have  found  them  or  a 
different  Colour.  He  alfo  compares  them  to  another  certam 
1  Subftance, 
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Subftance,  which  changes  Colour  like  them.  Mentzelim  diif- 
cover’d  this  Species  in  the  Months  of  Auguft  and  September ,  at 
which  Seafon  they  are  not  perfedly  ripe ;  he  found  them  in  a 
Province  on  the  Frontiers  oi  Brandenburg.  According  to  this 
Account,  we  have  as  yet  only  two  Species  of  Truffles,  which 
differ  in  their  external  Appearance ;  and  we  ought  not  to  look 
upon  the  Variety  of  internal  Colours,  or  the  different  Degrees 
of  Bulk,  as  Charaderiftics,  or  Marks  of  different  Species,  lince 
the  Roots  or  Stones  they  meet  with  in  their  Growth,  may 
model  them  into  different  Forms.  The  Truffle  then  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  Plant,  and  not  a  conglomerated  Subftance,  or 
an  Excrement  of  the  Earth,  as  Pliny  thought ;  and  as  a  Proof 
of  his  Opinion,  told  a  Story  of  the  Governor  of  Car tha gene, 
who,  upon  biting  a  Truffle,  found  a  Piece  of  Brafs  Coin  in  his 
Teeth.  But  this  Circumftance  is  no  fatisfadory  Proof  of  his 
Affertion,  ftnee  the  Truffle,  in  its  Growth,  muft  by  chance 
have  inclofed  this  Coin,  as  we  fometimes  obferve  in  certain 
Trees,  of  whofe  Vegetation  we  are  fully  perfuaded.  I  have 
Reafon  to  think,  that  Pliny  knew  not  well  what  to  determine 
concerning  this  Matter,  fmee  he  afterwards  tells  us,  that  no 
Truffles  were  found  about  Mitylene ,  in  the  Ifland  of  Lefbos , 
only  when  the  overflowing  of  the  Rivers  carried  the  Seeds  of 
them  from  a  Place  called  ' Tioves ,  in  the  main  Land  of  Afia, 
where  were  Truffles  in  Abundance.  Perhaps  we  might  be 
able  to  multiply  Truffles,  by  trying  different  Means  for 
that  Purpofe,  iince  we  plainly  find,  that  they  multiply  in  the 
Earth.  This  Reproduction  would  confirm  my  Opinion,  that 
the  Seeds  are  inclofed  in  the  Heart  of  the  Truffle,  and  that  it 
is  by  this  means,  that  the  Colour  of  the  Parenchyma  is  ob- 
ficured.  This  Parenchyma  is  fupperted  by  Fibres,  which  run 
irregularly  from  the  Circumference  to  the  Centre,  and  all  in¬ 
terfered  by  white  Pipes,  which  form  the  Marbling  of  the 
Truffle.  Sometimes  thefe  Pipes  extend  themfelves,  and  form 
white  Plates,  compofed  of  tranfparent  little  Bladders,  which 
are  flenderer  than  the  reft ;  fo  that*  when  view’d  Sideways,  they 
form  an  even  white  Surface  ;  and  when  obferved  perpendicular¬ 
ly',  black  Points  may  be  obferved  fcattered  up  and  down  them. 
If  thefe  Points  are  the  Sfeeds  of  the  Truffle,  I  Jthould  fufped, 
that  the  white  Plates  are,  as  it  were,  the  Flowers  of  them,  it 
being  very  probable,  that  the  Flowers,  together  with  the  Seed, 
are  included  in  the  Truffle.  Tho’  the  Fibres  of  the  Truffle 
are  very  {lender,  yet  the  Whole  of  them,  taken  together,  make 
a  confiderable  Refiftance,  when  an  Attempt  is  made  to  break 
them  in  a  longitudinal  Direction.  The  Fibres  are  more  diftind- 
ly  obferved  in  a  faded  Truffle,  than  in  a  frefli  one,  becaufe  the 
plump  Contexture  being  wither’d,  allows  their  Bags  to  be  the 
more  eafily  difeovered,  which,  upon  prefling  them,  yield  their 
Contents  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  Fibres  are  drawn  in  a  lateral 
Direction,  they  eafily  feparateinto  many  fibrous  Lamina: .  As  a 
Proof,  that  thefe  are  real  Fibres,  the  Place  fpoiled  by  the  Worm, 
when  view’d  with  a  Microfcope,  appears  like  rotten  Wood  ;  fo 
that  they  are  in  this  State  nothing  more  than  Fibres  or  Laminre, 
without  Juice,  without  Veficles,  and  without  Grains,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  Seed.  We  find  them,  as  it  were,  pierced  like 
a  Sieve  in  the  Places,  where  thefe  Subftances  fhould  have  been 
contained  ;  whence  we  may  conjedure,  that  the  Worms  or 
Infed  have  extracted  the  nutritive  Juice,  fince  the  InfeCts 
which  I  have  found  there*  were  of  the  fame  Colour  with  that 
Part  of  the  Truffle  where  they  made  their  Entrance. 

But  to  come  to  the  Analysis  of  this  Plant,  I  firft  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  difeover  whence  its  Smell  proceeded  ;  and  that  I  might 
not  alter  their  Principles  by  the  Adion  of  the  Fire,  I  inclofed 
fome  of  them  in  a  Glals  Cucurbit,  covered  with  its  Top,  in 
which  I  had  fufpended  Shreds  of  Paper,  ting’d  of  a  bluifti  Co¬ 
lour  with  the  Tindure  of  Turnfole ,  and  others  ting’d  with  the 
Juice  of  Violets.  In  lefs  than  twenty  four  Hours^  thefe  latter 
Shreds  affum’d  a  beautiful  Emerald  Colour,  whereas  the  Paper 
ting’d  blue  with  the  Turnfole,  did  not  change  its  Colour.  This 
Experiment  confirm’d  me  in  the  Opinion  I  had,  that  the  Smell 
was  no  more  than  the  unfolding  and  breaking  forth  of  a  volatile 
alcaline  Salt ,  mixed  with  fome  Quantity  of  Sulphur.  It  alfo 
proves  the  Analogy  of  this  Subftance  with  Plants  and  Fruits* 
which  only  acquire  a  Smell  by  the  Fermentation  raifed  in  them, 
and  which  ripens  them.  If  this  Fermentation  becomes  too 
ftrong,  the  Fruit  rots,  and  yields  a  Seed  perfectly  ripe,  as  may 
be  obferv’d  in  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  and  other  foft  Fruits.  I 
find  the  fame  Circumftance  to  hold  in  the  Truffle.  It  is  infi- 
pid  till  the  Fermentation  has  drawn  forth  its  Principles,  and 
put  them  into  fuch  a  Motion  as  is  fufficient  to  render  them  per¬ 
ceptible  by  the  Smell  and  Tafte.  This  Vapour  is  in  the  Truffle 
impregnated  with  fuch  a  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts,  that  they 
difeover  themfelves  from  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion;  whereas  in  other  Plants,  Woad  alone  excepted,  the  uri¬ 
nous  Principle  does  not  difeover  itfelf  but  in  the  Putrefadion. 
This  is  what  I  have  obferved  with  regard  to  Wormwood,  from 
which  I  extraded  an  urinous  Spirit,  by  allowing  it  to  rot.  The 
Smell  of  the  Truffle  is  only  agreeable  in  a  certain  Degree ;  for 
when  there  are  many  of  them  together,  or  when  they  are  {hut 
up  clofe,  they  ferment  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  fend  forth  a 
Smell  like  that  of  Mufk;  then  they  become  mouldy  and  yilcid. 

•  VOL.  I, 
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If  Truffles  are  gathered  in  dry  Weather,  they  keep  much 
longer,  efpecially  if  Care  be  taken  to  lay  them  at  a  Diftance 
from  one  another,  as  People  do  other  Fruits.  I  believe  they 
might  be  preferved  a  confiderable  time  in  Oil,  which  would 
hinder  the  Fermentation,  by  blocking  up  the  external  Pores. 
The  Country  People  pretend,  that  they  are  better  after  the 
firft  brofts  ;  which  feems  probable  enough,  fince  the  Cold  fup- 
prefles  the  Fermentation,  and  thereby  qualifies  them  for  being 
ptefferved  longer  than  otherways  they  would  have  been.  Thole 
who  keep  them,  chufe  for  that  Purpofe  either  Sand  or  Earth, 
according  as  they  ftand  in  need  of  Moifture  or  Drynefs. 

r o  continue  the  Analyfis,  I  got  fome  Truffles,  took  off  their 
Bark,  cut  them  into  Slices,  and  put  them  into  Water,  which 
became  impregnated  with  the  Smell  of  the  Truffle,  and  was  of  a 
nafty  greyifti  Colour.  I  pour’d  fome  of  this  TinCture  upon 
Syrup  ot  Violets,  which  alter’d  its  Colour*  and  aflum’d  a 
greenifh  Caft ;  I  pour’d  alfo  fome  of  it  upon  a  Solution  of  cor- 
roiive  Sublimate,  which  it  at  firft  darkened,  and  then  infenfibly 
produced  a  Precipitate  of  a  dirty  White:  At  laft*  the  Water 
and  the  Truffles  became  putrid,  of  a  very  ill  Smell,  and  vifeid. 

I  put  into  fix  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  three  Ounces  of 
Truffles,  cut  and  clear’d  from  the  Earth  like  the  former;  the 
Spirit  extracted  a  red  TinCture,  which  had  exadly  the  Smell  of 
the  Truffle.  This  TinCture  coagulated  the  White  of  an  Egg, 
as  Spiritof  Wine  ufes  to  do,  and  produced  a  white  Precipitate 
in  corrouve  Sublimate,  becaufe  of  the  volatile  Salt  it  contains. 
When  I  had  differed  the  Spirit  of  Wine  to  ftand  about  two 
Months  on  the  Truffles,  its  Smell  was  a  little  alter’d,  and  ap¬ 
proach’d  to  that  of  a  Quince.  The  Slices  of  Truffle,  which 
I  took  out  of  it*  wefe  dry  and  tough  like  a  Horn  ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  appear’d  white,  and  cover’d,  as  it  were,  with  an 
infipid  faline  f  lower,  which  did  not  incorporate  with  the  Spirit 
of  Wine,  as  we  daily  obferve,  that  volatile  Salts  do  not  mix 
with  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  at  leaft,  that  Liquor  can  only  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  very  inconfiderable  Quantity  of  fuch  Salts. 
This  Tfiidure  of  Truffles  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  thrown  into 
limpid  Water,  gave  fome  Marks  of  a  fulphureous  or  refinous 
Quality,  fince  it  a  little  difturb’d  the  Water.  .  After  having  ob¬ 
ferved  the  volatile  Principles  of  the  Truffles,  by  the  Help&of  a 
fimple  Fermentation,  I  afterwards  call’d  in  the  Afliftance  of  a 
very  mild  Fire  :  For  this  Purpofe  I  put  twenty  four  Ounces  of 
Truffles  frefli,  entire,  and  as  thoroughly  clear’d  of  their  Earth, 
as  they  could  poflibly  be,  into  a  .Cucurbit  placed  in  a  Sand 
Bath.  In  three  Days  I  extracted  two  Ounces  feven  Drams 
and  one  Scruple  of  a  limpid  Liquor,  which  fmelled  very  agree¬ 
ably  of  the  Truffle.  This  Liquor  turn’d  the  Syrup  of  V?olets 
green ;  but  on  mixing  fome  of  it  with  a  Solution  of  corrofive 
Sublimate,  both  Liquors  became  milky,  and  aflum’d  the  Colour 
of  Opal ,  and  then  a  white  Precipitate  was  infenfibly  produced. 
In  two  Days  and  a  half,  I  extracted  five  Ounces  and  fix  Drams 
of  a  Liquor,  that  was  equally  clear  and  fragrant,  and  which 
produced  the  fame  Effedsas  the  former.  In  three  Days  more, 

1  extraaed  three  Ounces  and  a  half  more  of  a  limpid  Liquor, 
of  a  Smell  fomewhat  empyreumatic,  which  confiderably  whiten¬ 
ed  a  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  and  even  produced  a  kind 
of  white  and  pretty  thick  Coagulum ,  but  did  not  alter  the 
Turnfole  any  more  than  the  former  Liquors,  and  fermented  but 
very  little  with  acid  Spirits.  In  four  other  Days,  I  quite  ex- 
haufted  the  Moifture  of  the  Truffles,  from  which  I  drew,  in 
that  time,  twelve  Drams  of  a  Liquor,  which  had  the  fame 
Smell  with  the  former,  and  produced  the  fame  Effeds.  I  then 
found  the  d  ruffles  in  the  Oucuibit  entirely  dry,  and  weighing 
only  nine  Ounces  and  five  Drams.  I  put  them  into  a  Retort 
placed  in  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  and  drew  from  them,  by 

2  mild  I1  ire,  three  Drams  o{  a  Liquor  tolerably  clear,  which 
turned  red  after  fome  Days,  and  had  a  volatile  kind  of  Smell 
like  that  of  Spirits,  which  have  loft  fomewhat  of  their  Strength. 

It  turned  the  Syrup  of  Violets  green,  produced  no  Effed  upon 
Turnfole,  but  coagulated,  and  even  clotted  a  Solution  of  cor¬ 
rofive  Sublimate.  The  l'econd  Liquor  weigh’d  three  Drams 
was  of  a  milky  Colour,  and  of  a  Smell  like  that  of  the  volatile 
Salts  of  Animals.  The  third  Liquor  weigh’d  one  Ounce  fix 
Drams,  was  very  red,  and  mix’d  with  a  little  Oil.  Thefe 
two  laft  Liquors  produced  the  lame  Changes  as  the  former,  in 
the  Subftances  with  which  they  were  mixed. 

The  fourth  Liquor  weigh’d  fix  Drams,  was  red*  rich,  thick* 
like  Butter*  and  loaded  with-volatile  Salt.  This  Oil  did  not 
change  the  Tindure  of  Turnfole. 

There  was  about  a  Dram  of  volatile  Salt  in  Cryftals,  loaded 
with  Oil,  and  eafily  dillolv’d.  The  Caput  Mortuum  weigh’d 
four  Ounces  fix  Drams  and  thirty-fix  Grains.  I  calcin’d  this 
Subftance,  and  after  the  Calcination  perceiv’d,  that  it  was  load¬ 
ed  with  a  great  deal  of  Earth,  which  by  the  Force  of  the  Fire 
had  become  red.  I  fepaiated  as  much  of  it  as  I  poflibly  could 
from  the  reft  of  the  Mafs,  and  procur’d  of  it  an  Ounce 
and  two  Drams ;  which  amounts  to  the  fame  as  if  I  had  only 
analyled  twenty  two  Ounces  and  fix  Drams  of  Truffles  ;  fo 
that  there  only  remain'd  of  the  Caput  Mortuum ,  after  a  Sub- 
dudion  of  the  Earth,  three  Ounces  four  Drams  and  thirty- 
fix  Grains.  After  the  Calcination  of  this  Subftance,  there  only 
N  n  n  n  remain’d 
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remain’d  two  Ounces  and  a  Dram  of  white  Cinders,  from 
which  I  drew,  by  way  of  Lixivium,  a  Dram  of  fix  d  alqaline 
Salt,  mixed  with  Earth,  and  which  produced  a  yellow  Oker- 
colour’d  Precipitate  in  a  Solution  of  corrohve  Sublimate,  it 
turn’d  the  Syrup  of  Violets  into  a  faint-green  Colour,  and  fer¬ 
mented  with  Acids.  This  Analyfis  proves,  that  the  Smell  of 
the  Truffle  depends  only  on  the  vaft  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt, 

which  it  contains.  _  .  .  .  , 

As  to  the  Virtues  of  Truffles,  the  common  Opinion  is,  that 
they  are  hot :  Galen  however,  according  to  Matthiolm ,  looks 
upon  them  as  indifferent,  and  the  Balls  of  all  other  Seafon.ngs  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  to  this  Purpofe,  that  they  are  uled  .n  all  Ra- 
©outs.  Avicen  fpeaks  of  them  in  a  manner  quite  different,  and 
fays,  'they  ingender  thick  Humours  more  than  any  other  Food  ; 
that  they  are  of  hard  Digeftion,  heavy  on  the  Stomach,  and 
that  when  much  ufed,  they  have  a  Tendency  to  bring  on  an 
Apoplexy  and  Palfy.  For  my  part,  I  believe  thefe  two  Authors 
may  be  reconciled,  if  we  coniider  two  Qualities  in  the  Truffle, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  two  different  Effe&s  :  f  irft, 
they  may  prove  hot  of  themfelves,  by  emitting  their  volatile 
Salts  in  the  Stomach,  or  by  being  mixed  with  Salt,  Pepper  and 
other  Spices,  which  they  drink  up  like  a  Sponge.  In  the  fecond 
place,  they  may  prove  of  hard  Digeftion,  when  eaten  immo¬ 
derately  by  a  Perfon  of  a  weak  Stomach,  in  which  Cafe  they 
produce  badEffe&s,  ftagnate  and  form  themfelves-  into  a  glareous 
Subftance,  which  diforders  the  Stomach,  which  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  cold  Quality  aferib’d  to  them  by  Galen .  As  a 
Proof,  that  the  Truffle  is  of  hard  Digeffion,  it  has  this  in 
common  with  other  Fruits,  that  it  grows  hard  in  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  is  with  Difficulty  diffolv’d  in  Water.  I  kept  one 
fix  Months  in  Water,  without  its  being  entirely  rotten,  the 
Bark  ftill  remaining,  and  not  rotten,  after  all  the  reft.  Memoirs 
de  l’ Acad.  R.  des  Scien.  A.  17 II. 

AMARA,  Bitters.  Of  thefe  there  are  many  Sorts,  efpeci- 
aHy  amongft  Vegetables,  of  which  proper  Notice  is  taken  under 
the  refpedtive  Articles  as  they  occur,  and  under  the  Diforders 
in  which  they  are  ufeful.  Let  it  fuffice  to  fay  in  general,  that 
Bitters  feem  to  exert  their  Efficacy,  firft,  by  bracing  up  the 
weaken’d  and  relax’d  Fibres  of  the  Organs  of  Digeftion  ;  and, 
fecondly,  by  fupplying  the  Place  of  a  languid  and  inert  Bile. 
Hence,  in  Conftitutions  that  require  it,  Bitters,  by  promoting 
the  Digeftion  and  Affimilation  of  the  Aliment,  mend  the  Blood 
and  Juices  ;  and  by  fortifying  both  the  Solids  and  fluids,  enable 
them  to  perform  the  refpedtive  Offices,  which  are  necefl'ary  to 

a  State  of  Health.  . 

AMARACUS,  Sweet  Marjoram. 

The  Antients,  in  the  Opinion  of  Salmafius ,  underftood  by 
Amaracus,  two  different  Plants ;  the  greater  Amaracus,  which 
is  Sweet  Marjoram  ;  and  the  leffer,  which  is  Marum. 

But  it  has  not  been  eafy  to  determine,  whether  the  Amaracus 
and  Sampfucum  were  the  fame  Plant,  or  different  from  each 
other,  for  Reafons  which  will  be  given  in  the  Diifertation  quoted 
at  the  End  of  this  Article  from  Salmafius. 

This  Plant  is  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Amaracus  Major  ana  Sampfuchum ,  Offic.  Majorana  vul¬ 
garis,  C.  B.  Pin.  224.  Raii  Hift.  1.  538.  Tourn.  Inft.  199. 
Klem.  Bot.  168.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  178.  Rupp,  f  lor.  Jen.  190. 
Majorana  vulgaris  etjhva,  Park.  Theat.  II.  Hift.  Oxon.  3* 
358.  Majorana  major,  or,  Great  Sweet  Marjoram,  Ger.  538. 
gjnac.  664.  Majorana  maj or i  folio  IA  famine  nota,  J.  B.  3. 
241.  Sampfuchum ,  Amaracus ,  Majorana ,  Chab.  4*9-  SWEET 
MARJORAM. 

This  Herb  has  many  Branches,  which  creep  on  the  Ground, 
with  hairy  round  Leaves,  and  thin,  like  thofe  of  Calaminth, 
of  a  very  fragrant  Smell,  and  heating,  and  folded  into  the  Shape 

of  Crowns.  , 

It  was  ufual  to  make  this  Herb  an  Ingredient  in  Acopas  and 
Malagmas,  on  account  of  its  warming  Quality.  Diofcorides , 

Lib.  3.  Cap.  47.  _  _  .  .  .  ..  , 

The  Majorana  vulgaris ,  Ac.  Sweet  Marjoram,  is  a  little 

fhrubby  Plant,  that  grows  to  the  Height  of  eight,  and  even 
nine  Inches,  is  thick  fet  with  lignous  Branches,  which,  are  of 
a  fquare  Form  for  the  moft  part,  fomewhat  hairy,  and  reddiftn 
The  Leaves  ftand  oppofite,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Ori¬ 
ganum,  bfit  of  a  much  fmaller  Size,  are  covered  with  a  hoary 
Down,  have  a  fragrant  Smell,  and  a  fomewhat  acrid,  bitterifli, 
aromatic,  and  grateful  Tafte.  About  the  Tops  of  the  Stem 
and  Branches,  at  the  Bottom  of  the' Leaves,  and  confequently 
from  the  Extremities  of  the  little  Sprays,  Ihoot  forth  imbricated 
Ears,  with  hairy  Leaves  compared  like  Scales,  from  the  Middle 
of  which  proceed  fmall  whitifh  gaping  blowers,  with  a  quadri- 
fid  Lip  hanging  down,  under  a  Leaf,  that  Hands  upright. 
From  the  Centre  of  this  gaping  Aperture,  arifes  a  whitifh 
Stvle  divided  in  two.  The  Seed  is  like  that  of  the  common 
Origanum,  being  fmall,  round,  and  of  a  dark-red  Colour. 

It  is /produced  of  Seed  imported  from  Narbonne  ox  Provence 

in  France.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

Diocles  the  Phyfician,  and  the  Sicilians ,  called  the  fame 
Plant  Amaracus,  which  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  named  Sam- 
p ft  chum.  It  is  propagated  both  ways,  that  is,  both  by  Seed  and 
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Slip.  It  is  more  fpirituoits,  and  of  a  Tweeter  Odour,  than 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  (Origanum,  !  hymus,  Ahrotanum, 
'(Ac.].  It  is  as  full  of  Seed  as  Ahrotanum.  Pliny ,  Lib.  21. 
Cap.  11. 

The  fineft  and  moft  odoriferous  Sampfuchum,  or  Amaracum, 
grows  in  Cyprus.  With  Vinegar  and  Salt  it  cures  the  Bite  of 
a  Scorpion,  the  Place  being  anointed  with  it.  The  Application 
of  it  powerfully  provokes  the  Menfes  ;  it  is  of  lefs  Efficacy 
when  drank.  Mix’d  with  Polenta,  it  reftrains  the  Defluxiort 
of  Humours  to  the  Lyes.  The  Deco&ion  cures  the  Gripes* 
and  provokes  Urine,  and  is  good  for  hydropicul  1  erfons.  When 
it  is  dry,  it  excites  Sneezing.  There  is  an  Oil  made  of  it, 
called  Sampfuchinum ,  or  Amaracinum ,  which  is  warming  and 
mollifying  to  the  Nerves  and  Uterus.  The  Leaves,  apply’d 
with  Honey,  difeufs  Lividnefs  and  Swellings,  arifing  from 
Blows  or  Contufions  in  the  Face,  and  are  good  for  Luxations, 
if  apply’d  to  the  Place  with  Wax.  Pliny,  Lib.  21.  Cap.  22. 

The  heft  Sampfuchum  grows  in  Cyzicus  and  Cyprus  :  Next  to 
thefe  for  Goodnefs,  is  the  Egyptian.  The  Cyziccnians  call  it 
Amaracus. 

Amaracus  is  recommended  by  Rufus  Epheftus ,  and  Oribafus, 
as  a  Purger  of  black  and  pituitous  Humours.  I  he  Dofe  is 
four  Drams  of  the  Powder  in  Honey  or  Oxvmel.  Ruff  Fragnt . 
p.  127.  Ortbaf.  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  27* 

The  Amaracus  grows  w.ith  us  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in 
July  ;  the  Herb  and  Seed  are  ufed.  It  is  a  Cephalic,  and  an 
Anti-hyfteric  ;  and  on  that  account  is  principally  ufed  in  Dif¬ 
orders  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  as  well  as  or  the  Lterusand 
Stomach.  It  provoke-s  the  Menfes,  ufed  in  a  Pellary  ;  com¬ 
forts  the  Brain,  and  difeuffes  the  Flatulencies,  that  moieft  it. 
Dale. 

’Tis  of  fine  Parts,  digefts,  and  attenuates.  Taken  any  way, 
it  helps  cold  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  Brain.  The  Powder  of 
the  dry’d  Herb,  taken  by  way  of  Snuff,  excites  Sneezing,  and 
draws  out  Phlegm,  and  (Lengthens  the  Head;  the  Juice  of  the 
Leaves,  infufed  into  the  Noftrils,  has  the  fame  Effect  It  cor¬ 
rects  alfo  the  Defeats  of  the  Thorax,  and  is  friendly  to  the 
Stomach.  Taken  any  manner  of  way,  it  relieves  fuch  as  labour 
under  Diftempers  of  the  Liver  or  Spleen;  and  helps  Flatulencies, 
and  other  cold  Difeafes  of  the  Uterus.  Drank,  it  is  a  Diuretic, 
and  purges  watry  Humours  by  Urine;  and,  chew’d  or  apply’d, 
it  eafes  theTooth-ach.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  Antidotes. 
The  Oil  of  it  warms  and  ftrengthens  the  Nerves. 

Nicolas  Chefncau,  M.  D.  of  Marfeilles ,  commends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Errhine,  as  often  experienced  by  him  in  the  Head-ach  : 

Take  of  the  Root  of  white  Hellebore,  half  a  Dram  ;  of  the 
Leaves  of  Sampfuchus,  two  Pugils ;  boil  them  in  fix 
Ounces  of  Water,  to  the  Conlumption  of  a  third  Part. 
When  you  ufe  it,  fill  your  Mouth  with  Water,  and  put¬ 
ting  fome  of  the  Decocftion,  a  little  warm,  in  the  Hollow 
of  your  Hand,  draw  it  up  your  Noftrils,  when  the  Pain 
is  very  violent,  for  it  exafperates  a  flight  one. 

The  Water  of  Majorana  helps  a  Catarrh,  if,  inftead  of  an 
Errhine,  you  fill  your  Mouth  with  Wine,  or  pure  Water, 
and  taking  lome  of  the  Water  of  the  Herb  in  the  Hollow  of 
your  Hand,  you  flop  one  Noftril,  and  draw  it  up  the  other  as 
far  as  the  Root  of  the  Nofe,  or  the  Os  Ethmoides.  If  you 
don’t  take  this  Method,  the  Errhine  will  not  afeend  to  the 
aforefaid  Place,  but  will  be  diverted  and  drawn  back  upon  the 
Fauces,  or  Narium  Foramina. 

This  Errhine  (fays  Simon  Paulus )  my  Father  ufed  with  the 
higheft  Reputation  in  the  Cafe  of  Prince  IValenJlein ,  who  was 
afflicted  with  a  Rheum. 

If  the  Sides  of  the  Noftrils  (Pinnes  Narium)  or  the  Space 
between  the  Eyebrows,  be  anointed  with  the  Ballam  of  Ma¬ 
jorana,  it  has  a  wonderful  EffeCt  in  a  Catarrh,  or  rather  a 
Rheum  ( Coryza).  The  Nape  of  the  Neck,  ( Nucha )  and  the 
Temples,  are  ufually  anointed  with  the  fameBalfam,  not  only 
in  the  aforefaid  Diforder,  but  in  other  cold  Diftempers  of  the 
Head.  Thefe  three  Obfervations  were  communicated  to  Mr. 
Ray  by  Dr.  E.  Hulfe.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

The  Oil  of  Amaracus  is  thus  prepar’d  ; 

The  fineft  Amaracinum  is  made  in  Cyzicum.  It  is  prepared 
of  the  Oleum  Omphacinum  and  Oleum  Balaninum  infpifiated 
with  Xylobalfamum,  the  j  uncus  Odoratus,  and  Calamus  Aro- 
maticus,  and  fweetened  with  Amaracus,  Coftus,  Amomum, 
Spikenard,  Carpobalfamum,  and  Myrrh,  to  which 

fome  add  Cinnamon,  who  prepare  it  more  fumptuoufly.  Li  its 
Preparation  they  make  ufe  of  a  Quantity  of  Wine  and  Honey, 
which  ferves  as  well  for  anointing  the  Iniide  of  the  Veflels* 
as  to  macerate  the  powder’d  Aromatics.  ^  _ 

It  heats,  promotes  Sleep,  opens  the  Pores,  [  avetfou-dliw] 
mollifies,  kindles  a  Fervor,  [  ttv^jIikov  ]  provokes  Urine,  is 
effedlual  in  Putrefactions,  and  Fiftulas,  and  in  an  Hy¬ 

drocele,  after  the  Operation.  It  cleanfes  and  takes  away  the 
cruft v  Scabs  round  the  Edges  of  exafperated  Ulcers.  It  helps 
Difficulty  of  Urine,  if  the  Patient  be  anointed  with  it  about  the 
Anus,  and  cures  Inflammations  the  laid  Fart,  and  the  Her 

mo^rhoids, 
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morroids,  if  anointed  in  like  manner.  Apply ’d  to  the  Uterus, 
it  provokes  the  Menfes,  and  difcufl'es  any  Hardnefs  or  oedema- 
tous  Tumours  which  afPed  it ;  and,  fpread  upon  thin  Wbolen, 
and  apply ’d,  is  good  for  wounded  Nerves  and  Mufcles.  Di- 

ofcorides,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  68.  . 

This  is  dire&ed  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different  by  P.  Atgi- 

net  a  : 

Take  of  Elecampane,  [eAu '/or]  ten  Pounds  ;  Xylobalfarhum, 
twenty  Pounds  ;  Cyperus,  eight  Pounds  ;  the  f  lowers  of 
Juncus  Odoratus,  Afpalathus,  [n’^ortthaQit^  Savine,  each 
eicht  Pounds  ;  Opoponax,  Seeds  of  Amaracus,  each  two 
Pounds;  of  the  fineft  Oil,  [thorn  tov]  eighty  Pints  ; 
fragrant  Wine,  five  Pints;  macerate  them  all  in  Wine, 
except  the  Savine,  and  then  boil  them  fix  Hours,  but  the 
Savine  only  three.  Some  add  three  Ounces  of  -Trugo,  to 
give  it  a  Colour.  P.  JEginct.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  20. 

The  or  Oil  of  Sampfuchum,  is  thus  prepared : 

Take  of  Serpyllum,  Caffia,  Southernwood,  Flowers  of  Si- 
fymbrium.  Myrtle- leaves,  Sampfuchum,  of  each  fuch  a 
Quantity  as  you  think  fit,  due  regard  being  had  to  their 
Strength,  and  bruile  them  all  together  :  Then  pour  on 
them  as  much  Oleum  Omphacinum  as  fhall  be  fufficient, 
without  over- powering  the  Virtues  of  the  things  macera¬ 
ted  in  it,  and  after  four  Days  ftrain  it :  This  done,  take 
the  like  Quantity  of  frefh  Ingredients,  and  macerate  them 
in  the  fame  Oil,  tire  fame  Length  of  Time,  and  then 
ftrain  it ;  by  which  means  the  Oil  will  have  the  more 
Strength  and  Efficacy.  Chufe  your  Sampfuchum  of  a 
black  Colour,  inclining  to  a  Green,  very  odoriferous,  and 
of  a  moderately  acrid  Tafte. 

It  is  of  a  heating,  attenuating,  and  acrid  Quality,  is  good 
for  the  Occlufionor  Diftortion  of  the  Uterus,  and  brings  away 
the  Menfes,  Birth,  and  After-birth,  and  relieves  under  Hyfte- 
tics.  It  mitigates  the  Pains  of  the  Inguina  and  Loins.  It  is 
bed  ufed  with  Honey,  becaufe  by  its  vehement  Aftringency 
it  hardens  the  Places.  It  difpels  Laffitudes  from  the  Parts 
anointed  with  it,  and  is  a  very  ufeful  Ingredient  in  Cataplafms. 
Diofcor.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  58. 

Salmafms  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap.  xiii.  Of  the  Amara¬ 
cus  and  Sampfuchus. 

,AyJgzit<&’,  with  the  Greeks ,  was  not  the  Name  of  one  Herb 
only:  Some  Writers,  who  are  neither  inconfiderable  for  Num¬ 
ber  nor  Authority,  would  have  the  Sampfuchus  fo  called.  It 
is  ftrange,  that  Diofcorides  fhould  tell  us,  that  the  0  ciyfZyj^ 
(fo  the  Copies  have  it)  was  called  by  the  Cyzicinians  and  Sicilians 
ctyut&tx&’,  and  yet  make  the  (rctyfi^tvov  and  dy.z^d.Kivov  Oint¬ 
ments  two  different  things  :  But  tlipfe  Inconfiftencies  are  cufto- 
mary  with  Diofcor  ides,  as  I  have  oblerved.  He fy  chins  has  it, 
ThzWn,  &c.  “  Sampfuchus  grows  very  plentifully 
cc  in  Egypt ;  others  call  it  Amaracus.  ”  But  fee,  in  Anfwer  to 
this,  Meleager,  one  of  great  Antiquity,  who,  in  that  Poem, 
where  he  compares  each  Poet  with  his  proper  Flower,  makes 
actyfvyj^  and  dydd/at^  two  diftindt  things  : 

Ta  S'  el  yet  <ra.y.Lvyoy  dip’  iiJ'v'Trvcioto  'Piavx, 

Keti  yhvKvv  'He/W  orct^zvoy^ujet  nfinov. 

ee  There  was  prefent  the  Sampfuchus  from  Rhianus ,  famous 
*c  for  its  pleafant  Air,  and  the  fweet  Virgin-colour’d  Saffron, 
tc  of  Herinna.  ”  And  a  little  after, 

'Ey  S''  dj  dyd^yjcov  mz  orohu'Sfjct'lz  avQ&  doiS'cov, 

fyo'lVKudv  T2  VZHUV  HV7T£9V  dor’  ’A vjtOrdTfiS. 

<c  And  there  came  the  Amaracus ,  the  Flower  fung  by  Poly- 
“  Jlratus ,  and  the  mournful  Phoenician  Cyprefs ,  worn  at  Fu- 
nerals,  from  Antipater.  ”  Galen  alfo,  and  P.  Adgineta,  treat 
of  the  Amaracus  and  Sampfuchus  in  different  Chapters,  which 
they  would  not  have  done,  if  Amaracus  and  Sampfuchus  had 
been  all  one.  They  who  are  mov’d  by  the  Authority  of  Diof¬ 
corides ,  to  think  them  the  fame,  are  not  aware  of  what  Strefs 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Nor  indeed  do  they  apprehend,  that 
his  Words,  as  they  found,  are  notlevell’d  again!!  the  oppofite 
Opinion,  which  holds  them  to  be  diftindl  Species  of  Plants, 
but  rather,  if  you  take  them  aright,  tend,  not  a  little,  to  fupr 
port  it.  “  The  Sicilians  and  Cyzicinians ,  he  fays,  call  that 
“  Amaracus ,  which  others  call  Sampfuchus.  ”  This  does  not 
make  them  to  be  the  fame  :  Himfell  plainly  Ihews  the  contrary, 
when  he  makes  the  yv&v  aety^vytvcv  and  dyet^dnivov  different 
Ointments.  Diocles ,  quoted  by  Athenaus ,  has  dyd^yxov,  0  tivzs 
<ra.y.f  vyov  H&hSffi.  To  confirm  this  by  an  Example  :  Some  of 
the  Greeks  call  to  neivov  alfo  Kuetov,  according  to  Diofcorides 
himfelf,  and  many  more.  Nor  did  this  hinder  others  from 
calling  Narciflus  by  the  fame  Name  ;  and  indeed  more  ufed 
this  Word  Kzteiov  tor  Narciflus,  than  for  the  Lily,  which  the 
Greeks  called  kUvov,  But  more  than  this  may  be  laid  for  Ama- 
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racus,  which  they  would  have  to  be  Greek ,  but  aetyL^yt^j  an 
Egyptian  and  Syriac  Word.  Pliny  fays,  Diocles  the  Phyli- 
cian,  and  the  Sicilians ,  called  Amaracus,  what  Egypt  and  Syria 
named  Sampfuchum.  So  that  ayd^yxov,  it  feems,  is  the  Greek , 
and  aetyfiZ-yov,  the  Syriac  Name  for  the  fame  Herb.  And  in¬ 
deed  this  latter  Word  plainly  feems  to  be  of  a  Syriac  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  Turn;  for  2 dyfz/^y  is  a  City  in  Egypt ,  and  IBdy^ct  a. 
.V  illage  in  Arabia ,  and  'z.cluAcu '01  another  in  j  udesa,  a  Province 
of  Syria,  which  they  interpret  viKtetHoi,  and  odyfet  «a tov,  whence 
alfo  comes  Ijatiray^cc  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  Stephanas 
interprets  dinov  haL,  “  the  Houfe  of  the  Sun.  ”  The  Sun  in 
Hebrew ,  ’tis  well  known,  is  called  ti/ou;  Shemefj ,  which  is 
the  fame  in  Arabic.  There  is  Mention  made  of  dydcj?.H&  in 
the  Writings  of  Theophrajlus ,  but  none  of  <xa.y.fvyffn.  In  vain 
therefore  would  they  draw  him  over  to  the  Party  of  thole  who 
have  inform’d  us,  that  Sampfuchum  is  the  fame  as  Amaracus. 

I  don’t  doubt  but  the  Amaracus  of  the  Greeks  anfwered  to  the 
Sampfuchum  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  the  Greeks  called  fome- 
thing  elfe  befides  the  Sampfuchus  by  this  very  Name.  The 
Cyzicinians ,  who  had  the  belt,  and  the  greateft  Plenty  of 
Sampfuchum  growing  in  their  Territories,  called  it  dyd?grx&, 
and  fo  did  the  Sicilians.  But  all  the  reft  of  Greece  did  not 
agree  in  that  Name  ;  for  fome  called  dydreo c.&,  P arthenium, 
of  which  Diofcorides  fpeaks  ;  viz.  llafivtov,  ot  Pz  dy.d^yxov, 
oi  Sz  KzvH.dvQiy.ov  jfi  t?to  KcthUtTi  ( fo  I  read  it  from  a  very  an- 
tient  Copy).  “  Parthenium ,  fome  call  it  Amaracus,  others 
“  Leucanthemus Therefore  Pliny  is  to  be  corrected  in  this 
Word,  Lib.  21.  Cap.  30.  P arthenium  alii  Leucanthen ,  alii 
Panina  cum  vacant,  read  alii  Lcucanthemon ,  alii  Amaracwn  va¬ 
cant.  In  the  Index  it  is  written  P arthenium ,  five  Lcucanthes , 
five  Amaracus.  AzvKetvQzf  is  the  fame  as  KzvKo.vQzy.ov.  Pliny  adds, 
Celfus  apud  nos,  Perdicium  id  Murarium.  Pie  confounds,  as 
he  ufes  to  do,  two  Parthenia.  The  P arthenium,  which  was 
alfo  called  Perdicium,  wTas  different  from  the  Murarium,  which 
grew  on  the  W alls.  There  is  a  ridiculous  Miftake  of  Pliny’s 
in  what  follows,  Flore  albo,  odore  Mali ,  fapore  amaro.  Tho 
Greek,  from  which  he  tranflated,  reads  thus;  dvQn  Kzvnd  hvkKu, 
to  Ei  yztrov  ynKivov,  ctsyij  voro/bfayov.  Pliny  read  yuKtvov  otryij, 
v7ro^coyov7  and  render’d  it  Odore  Mali,  which  is  molt  abfurd. 
The  Greek  Author  means,  that  the  circling  Leaves  of  the 
Flower  were  white,  but  the  Middle  of  the  Calyx  yellow'.  This 
fort  of  Parthenium  grows  not  in  the  Hedges,  or  on  the  Walls, 
but  the  other,  which  is  called  zKcfn.  And  this  Helxine  itfelf  is 
homonymous  to  another  Helxine  named  Hiasdy.7rzK&  and 
dyzffm,  which  is  a  Species  of  Convolvulus.  The  Parthenium 
Helxine,  or  Murarium  of  Celfus,  is  now'  called  Parietaria , 
[Pellitory  of  the  Wall]  by  a  very  antient  Name.  Confiantine 
called  Trajan,  Herba  Parietaria ,  becaufe  his  Name  was  in- 
ferib’d  on  many  public  Buildings.  Ammianus  alfo  calls  it 
Herba  Parietaria.  The  Authors  of  the  Hippiatrica ,  Cap.  oqq. 
"Snoffov  TukKihov  Kctldnofov,  a)  TiS njiriv  otz^Ih/ov  rhv  aiyiff  ‘Pa- 
y.ddots  KcyoyivHv  '7Tcteiiideiav  (oo]dvnvl  “  Bruife  Gallican  Garlic k, 
“  and  Sideritis  Perdicium,  called  by  the  Romans ,  Herba  Par i- 
“  etaria.”  And  Cap.  496.  Katx  tpvKKo/  jbo'jdvnf  c n<hielTiJ'&, 
'Payctioi  '7rd’eiz]a.edcLV  HdKiscri :  And  Cap.  562.  x)  or^irdfcu  (bdjdi'nv 
ffidnfiTiv,  nV  'Pcoyaiot  no-Kvai  ordtiUcteidv.  “  And  the  Plerb 
tc  Sideritis,  which  the  Romans  call  Parietaria.  ”  And  fo  in 
many  other  Places.  Now  becaufe  there  are  feveral  Species 
of  Plants  which  bear  the  Name  of  Sideritis,  they  would  be 
underftood  to  mean  what  the  Romans  called  Parietaria.  Paulus 
JEgineta  has,  01  Ez  orzffiniov,  ot  di  orafizviov,  01  Ez  ovdV 

fiTtv,  ot  cN  cHaj.KKzia.v,  Pvvzyts  S'z  avTiis  p V7f]sx.h.  “  Helxine , 
“  called  alfo  Perdicium,  Parthenium ,  Sideritis,  and  Her ac Ida  ; 
tc  it  is  of  an  abfterflve  Quality.”  This  was  the  fame  with 
the  Urceolaris  of  the  Latins  fo  called,  becaufe  they  fcoured  their 
Urcei  [Pots]  and  Glafles  with  it.  The  Greek  Hippiatri  [Farriers] 
Cap.  520.  dr^os  dvdorvotav,  nft  “  for  a  broken  Wind, 

“  or  a  Cough.  ”  Bdjdvnv,  «V  '’Ekkmzs  yfi  wzff'uuov,  'P wy.djot 
tfe  hqHtoKdfzy.  ovoyd fieri.  “  The  Herb  which  the  Greeks  call 
<c  Perdicium,  and  the  Romans,  Urceolaris.  ”  Alio  Pelagonius , 
B ojdi'ns  Tigf'iKiaE&,  iiv  ' Pcoy.cdot  finioKd^zy  K&K'iat.  “  The 
“  Perdicias ,  which  the  Romans  call  Urceolaris.  ”  The  modern 
Italians  call  it  Vitrcda ,  from  the  Ufe  it  is  put  to  in  feouring 
of  Glafles.  An  antient  Arabian  Author,  who  added  Arabic 
Nomenclaturas  to  a  very  old  Copy  ol  Diofcorides,  calls  this 
Helxine,  Hasjis  Alzagiagi,  that  is,  Glaffwort,  becaufe  it  was 
ufed  to  fcour  Glafs  Veliels.  He  adds,  in  the  fame  Place,  that 
it  was  a  Species  of  Lebleb,  that  is,  of  a  C onvulvulus .  Thus  he 
confounded  it  with  another  Plelxine,  "which  climbs  up  whatever 
is  near  it.  But  that  it  lerv’d  the  antient  Greeks  for  the  fame 
Ufe,  that  is,  feouring  of  Glafs  Ware,  its  Name  {hews  us  ; 
for  they  call’d  it  KKvjidlts,  Klubatis ,  a.710  ts  hkv^osv  rds  fidlr.?, 
or  (boCI-idKd;,  “  from  rinfing  the  Bates  or  Batiakes,  ”,  wdiich 
were  a  fort  of  Drinking-glaffes.  There  is  a  Miftake  in  Apu- 
leius,  Cap.  de  Perdical.  of  Ulciolaria  for  Urceolaria.  Pliny , 
Lib.  22.  Cap.  ij.  makes  the  Perdicium  Helxine  different  from 
the  Perdicium  Urceolare.  tc  Helxine,  fays  he,  is  by  fome 
“  called  Perdicium,  becaufe  the  Partridges  efpecially  feed  on 
“  it;  fome  call  it  Sideritis,  others  Parthenium,  ’  To  this  he 
fubjoins  its  medicinal  Virtues.  A  little  after,  as  if  he  were 
’  -  fpeaking 
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fpeaking  of  another  Herb,  he  begins  again  thus  :  “  Perdicium, 
“  or  Parthenium,  (for  it  is  the  fame  as  Sideritis).  is  called 
“  among  us,  Herba  JJrceolaris\  by  others,  Ajlericum .  Its 
“  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Ocimum,  only  blacker  ;  it  grows 
“  on  Walls,  and  Roofs  of  Houfes.  ”  He  feparated  them  alfo 
in  the  Index.  “  Helxine  XII.  Perdicium,  or  Parthenium, 
“  or  Sideritis,  which  is  Urceolaris,  or  Artereum  XI.  ”  He 
tranfcribed  thofe  Accounts  from  two  Authors,  and  therefore 
fuppofed  they  fpoke  of  different  things.  For  the  Helxine  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  fame  as  Urceolaris,  which  was  alfo  called 
Abfergum ,  (for  fo  it  fhould  be  read  in  both  the  foremention’d 
Places)  becaufe  it  was  ufed  in  abfterging  or  fcouring  of  Urcei, 
“  fmall  Velfels.  ”  Helxine,  in  Diofcorides,  which  is  the  fame 
as  Parthenium,  has  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Mercury  (a tvotys#). 
Parthenium,  which  is  the  Urceolaris  of  Pliny ,  has  Leaves  like 
Ocimum.  They  are  the  fame  thing,  for  AmCvstf,  or  Mer¬ 
cury,  has  Leaves  alfo  like  thofe  of  Ocimum.  But  Pliny  fays, 
that  Helxine  has  Leaves,  that  bear  a  mix’d  Refemblance  of 
thofe  of  Plantane  and  Horehound.  How  fo  ?  Why  becaufe  he 
confounded  the  Helxine  Sideritis  with  another  Sideritis,  the 
Heraclia,  whofe  Leaves  are  of  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Hore¬ 
hound. 

Parietaria,  Urceolaris,  Abftergum,  Perdicium,  and  the  Herba 
Muralis  of  Celfus,  are  Synonyma  of  the  fame  Herb,  which, 
with  the  Greeks ,  is  that  Helxine,  whofe  different  Names  you 
find  in  Diofcorides ,  according  to  a  very  antient  Copy,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  'Ea^ji'h,  oi  cf e  <7 rcifivtov,  bt  Ji  o/Jnfrtv,  bt  J'i  ^^f.y.Aeit.v, 
ot  Ji  vyic-viiv  dy$i&v,  bt  Ji  xAv^dJiv,  bt  J'i  oroAvuvvy.cv  xcthnat. 
<Pvi]ou  evri  Sftyy.oif  x)  t oiyotf.  “  Helxine,  which  goes  by  the  vari- 
“  ous  Names  of  Parthenium,  Sideritis,  Heraclia,  wild  Hygieine, 
“  Klybatis,  and  Polyonymus  ;  it  grows  on  Walls  of  Towns  or 
ii  Houfes.  ”  The  Reafon  of  its  Name  Helxine  [from  iAy.u, 
to  draw ]  is  taken  from  its  rough  Seeds  about  the  Stalk, 
which  ftick  to  Clothes.  Pliny  expreffes  it,  by  lappaceous, 
[Dock-like]  Heads.  “  Seeds,  fays  he,  in  lappaceous  Heads, 
<c  which  ftick  to  Clothes,  whence  they  would  have  it  to  be  call’d 
“  Helxine.  ”  He  feems  to  call  whatever  implies  a  Faculty  of 
drawing  and  flicking,  lappacicus.  Diofcorides  has  it,  ^Trkyycna. 
'r&LXJiA  dy]iAd,y^d.vci/.iva  'T®v  ]i«r,  “  rough  Seeds,  that 
“  take  hold  of  the  Garments.” 

Another  Helxine,  i^ivn,  of  a  quite  different  Species,  is  fo 
called,  becaufe  to  whatever  it  applies  itfelf,  it  ufes  to  climb  up, 
and  twift  itfelf  about  it :  'Ea^wj,  bt  Ji  dysgolvnv,  hi  J'i  xiosdy.- 
oriAov,  <pvAA a  oyotct  x/oj&>,  i  A  dp o  vet  J'i,  x)  xAcovtct  y.etx^d 

oriei-rAiKoy-iva.  otb  clv  rrvyot.  “  Helxine,  by  fome  called  Ha- 
“  merfne,  by  others  Ciffampelus ,  has  Leaves  like  the  Ivy,  but 
<e  lefs,  which  twine  themfelves  about  every  thing  they  meet 
te  with.  ”  The  Greeks ,  according  to  their  ufual  Cuftom,  trans¬ 
fer  the  Properties  of  one  Helxine  to  another,  without  making 
any  Difference.  So  the  Parthenium  Amaracum  is  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  Parthenium  Helxine,  or  Murale,  between  which 
Pliny ,  according  to  his  carelefs  way,  makes  no  DiftinCtion, 
None  then  fhall  perfuad*  me,  that  he  had  any  Knowledge  in 
Botany,  who  fhew’d  fo  much  Ignorance  in  his  Notions  about 
an  Herb  fo  very  common  as  Parietaria. 

Well,  but  there  are  alfo  twro  Amaracums  ;  one,  otherwife 
called  Parthenium ,  another  alfo  called  Sampfuehum ,  which  is 
either  an  Egyptian  or  Syriac  Name.  However  I  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Galen  and  Paulus ,  when  they  gave  us  diftinCt  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Amaracus  and  Sampfuehum,  are  to  be  under- 
flood  of  this  Parthenium  Amaracum  ;  much  lefs  fhould  I  be 
able  to  prove,  that  the  Unguentum  Amaracinum,  which  in 
Diofcorides  is  different  from  the  Sampfuchinum,  was  ufually 
made  of  this  Parthenium  Amaracum  ;  for  it  is  an  Herb  of  a 
very  rank  Smell.  Befides,  when  Galen  fpeaks  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Amaracinum,  he  intimates  as  though  he  would  be  un- 
derftcod  of  that  Sort  of  Amaracum,  which  was  produced  to 
the  greateft  Perfection  in  Cyzicus ,  and  was  called  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  in  their  own  Tongue,  tray^x®’-  But  Neophytus ,  under 
the  Name  of  Amaracum ,  has  deferibed  the  Parthenium  of  Di¬ 
ofcorides,  and  aferibed  to  it  the  fame  Virtues,  that  Galen  did 
to  his  Amaracum,  which  he  feparated  from  Sampfuehum.  'Ayd- 
^yx.ov,  fays  he,  bt  Ji  dvQiy.lv,  ot  JiAivx.dyQiy.cv-,  ot  Ji  irctgQivtov,  ot 
Jiy^dyctiynAov,  ot  Jz  x$v<rox.&AAbs,  bt  Ji  yctAa^dQ^ov,  bt  Ji  a.v9& 
mJtvov’  'P  fcy.au  ot  a  a  Alt  bxovAovy.,  ot  Ji  yiAAtfoAtcty.,  &Jax.oi 
KAvld?.  “  Amaracum  is  called  by  fome,  ’A vQtytf,  by  others, 
“  Leucanthemus,  Parthenium,  Cbamaimelum,  Chryfocallus ,  Ma- 
“  labathrum ,  and  Ground-flower  ;  by  the  Romans ,  O cuius  Solis, 
<l  Millefolia ,  and  by  the  Eufcans,  Cantar  j”  to  which  he  Sub¬ 
joins  from  Galen’s  Amaracum,  TaAtivos  dyd&xov  Qi%y.'ov  yfyf  ty\s 
rylns  rd!;eaf,  %n?bvJi  rr(  Jiu]i£?f.  «  G<?/^«makes  Amaracum  to 
<4  be  hot  in  the  third  Degree,  and  dry  in  the  Second.  ”  But  I 
have  long  Since  refolved  with  myfelf  to  give  but  little  Credit 
to  thofe  Greeks  of  the  lower  Ages  j  for  believe  me,  who  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  With  them,,  they  are  not  to  be  trufted. 
Here  this  Writer  has  Coupled  together  Several  Flowers  of  quite 
different  Kinds,  as  if  the  Names  of  Plants  were  their  only 
CharaCteriftics. 

Nor  can  we  pav  a  jot  the  more  Deference  to  the  Opinion  of 
very  celebrated  Medico-Botanifts,  [  td]^-l]xvtf«v]  who  would 


perfuade  us,  that  the  Amaracus  of  Galen  and  Paulus  is  not  the 
Sampfuchus  of  Diofcorides  and  Pliny,  but  Marum  ;  as  if  Galen 
had  not  made  diftinCt  Mention  of  Amaracus  and  Marum  in  th$ 
Compofition  of  the  Ointment  Hedychroum ,  where  he  alfo  tells 
us,  that  Marum  is  of  a  ftronger  Smell  than  Amaracus.  “  Thefe 
“  three,  fays  he,  are  of  different  Kinds,  according  to  Galen  - 
“  viz.  Sampfuchus,  Amaracus,  and  Marum.  ”  Pliny  alfo,  Lib. 
13.  Cap.  1.  in  exprefs  Terms,  makes  the  Sampfuchinum  Un¬ 
guentum  to  be  quite  different  from  the  Amaracinum  :  “  The 
“  beft  Sampfuchinum,  fays  he,  is  to  be  had  in  Cyprus  and 
“  Mitylene,  where  there  is  the  moft  Sampfuchus.  ”  A  little 
after,  in  the  fame  Chapter,  he  mentions  Amaracinum  Separate¬ 
ly,  as  a  diftinCt  Thing,  thus:  “  The  Juices  of  each  Plant 
“  make  the  celebrated  Ointments.  The  choiceft  of  thefe 
“  Herbs  is  the  Malabathrum  ;  next  to  this  are  the  Illyrian  Iris 
“  and  the  Amaracus  of  Cyzicus .  ”  You  fee,  that  the  moft 
Sampfuchus  is  in  Cyprus ,  whence  comes  the  Sampfuchinum ; 
but  the  greateft  Plenty  of  Amaracus  is  in  Cyzicus ,  whence  we 
have  the  Amaracinum.  But  I  would  beg  Leave  to  obferve  here 
that  by  Amaracus  in  this  Place,  is  not  meant  Marum.  For 
in  the  fame  Chapter,  Amaracus  and  Marum  are  both  Ingre¬ 
dients  together  in  fome  Compofitions.  Telino  Amaracum  iff 
Maron  pariter  adduntur.  The  Royal  Ointment  alfo,  and  very 
many  more,  contain  both  Amaracus  and  Marum. 

Thefe  Inconfiftencies  are  owing  to  the  Heedleflhefs  and  In¬ 
advertency  of  Authors,  who  transcribing  from  different  Places 
into  their  own  Writings,  took  no  Care,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
diftinguifli  between  things  which  ought  to  be  feparated;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  Diftindtions  without  Foundation,  and 
fuppofed  a  Difference  between  things  which  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  one  and  the  fame.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
Sampfuchus  was  of  the  fame  Species  with  the  Amaracus,  this 
under  a  Greek ,  the  other  under  an  Egyptian  Name.  But  to 
this  Difference  of  Names  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  another 
refulting  from  the  Nature  of  the  Soil.  For  oftentimes  the 
fame  Plant  which  grew  in  Greece ,  was  of  a  different  Habit  and 
Figure  from  one  growing  in  Egypt  or  Syria ,  as  might  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Cyprefs  and  Liguftrum,  and  not  a  few  others. 
And  fo  there  might  be  alfo  fome  Difference  between  the  Sam¬ 
pfuchus  and  Amaracus  as  to  their  Juices,  ariflng  from  their  native 
Soil  and  Air.  Columella  makes  Egypt  the  Country  of  Sampfu¬ 
chus,  and  reckons  it  among  exotic  Herbs : 

Nataque  jam  veniant  hilari  Sampfucha  Canopo. 

Come  Sampfuchus  from  Egypt’s  merry  Land. 

Nicander  makes  this  only  Difference  between  dy.dyyx<&  and 
aay.fZx'&’i  that  Amaracus  grows  in  Greece ,  but  the  Sampfu¬ 
chus  is  an  Exotic.  Amongft  Remedies,  that  are  effedual 
againft  the  Bites  of  Serpents,  he  reckons  up  Amaracus  and 
Sampfuchus  feparately  : 

- yd  A  a  J ’  dev  ;t)  dyd^p wc^*  iix 

X^atryiinv,  orsytrijo  n  xj  dvJh&iai  yAod^uv. 

«  Let  Amaracus,  in  particular,  contribute  its  friendly  Virtues, 

“  the  Herb  that  flourifhes  in  Garden-plots  and  Terraces.” 
Here  he  plainly  fpeaks  of  that  Amaracus  which  was  the  ufual 
Ornament  of  the  Walks  and  Areas  of  Gardens.  So  in  another 
Place,  he  diftinguifhes  the  medicinal  Nafturtium  from  the  com¬ 
mon,  in  the  following  Words  : 

- rKld\i  tpvAAov  iVd.AJby.iVov  rir%a.3t~\iji 

KetgJayiJ&-,  MtiJov  r e - 

<c  The  Leaf  of  the  Cardamis,  that  ufually  grows  in  Garden- 
“  plots,  and  the  Median.  ”  He  calls  it  the  common  Cardamis, 
which  was  brought  from  Media.  This  Place  was  never  under- 
flood  by  antient  nor  modern  Interpreters. 

Amaracus  then  was  proper  to  Greece ,  and,  as  Nicander  tells 
us,  was  common  in  Gardens.  But  a  little  after,  he  places 
Sampfuchus,  as  though  it  were  a  different  thing  from  Amaracus, 
amongft  Alexipharmacs : 

• - iJi  ctKlns 

KctJjAif  rvty.oivjdf,  /J'i  <7 r]~^d  orefad  x)  di9n 
!Eayf  dy*- 

“  Nor  (forget)  the  waving  Boughs  of  the  Elder-tree,  with 
“  good  Store  of  the  Branches  and  Flowers  of  the  Sampfu- 
“  chum.  ”  No  Reafon  but  this  can  be  given,  why  he  fhou 
diftinguifh  them.  That  Sampfuchus  was  not  of  the  Growth  o 
Greece ,  the  Name  itfelf  fufficiently  fhews. 

After  this  manner  are  Authors  to  be  reconciled,  who  fome- 
times  make  Amaracus  the  fame  with  Sampfuchus,  at  ot  er 
times  fuppofe  them  different.  Have  we  not  the  like  Inltance 
in  Liguftrum?  which  fome  would  have  to  be  the  fame  vvit 
the  Cyprefs,  others  contradict  it.  We  have  afferted  in  anot  e 
Place,  that  Cyprefs  is  the  Eaftern  Liguftrum,  and  Ligu  ru 
the  common  Cyprefs ;  and  yet  there  is  no  fmall  Difference  e 
tween  them  both  in  Figure  and  Smell.  f  . 

They  who  have  delcrib’d  the  aKsvaJict,  [Preparation]  o 
Amaracinum  Unguentum,  as  it  is  prepared  in  Cyzicus,  vv  1C|_  , 
the  Name  dyd&*.&  obtains,  called  it  dyx&Ktvov-  But  tney 
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who  left  us  in  Writing  the  Egyptian  way  of  Preparation  of  the 
fame  Ointment,  called  it  becaufe  the  Plant  had 

the  Name  of  <ra«4a//^  in  Egypt.  Others  tranferib’d  thefe 
different  crust aria.',  4<  Preparations,”  into  their  Books  under 
diftinil  Tides.  That  Diofcorides  did  fo,  is  plain  ;  though  in 
another  Place  he  had  owned,  that  dyd^gx^  and  trdyfvx&‘ 
were  the  fame,  and  only  differed  in  the  Language.  Hence 
Galen ,  and  Paulus,  who  followed  him,  put  them  afunder,  and 
enumerate  them  diftin&ly,  as  if  they  were  really  different. 

•  1  wonder  too,  that  Galen  and  Diofcorides  both  write,  that 
Amaracus  was  ufually  added  to  the  Amaracinum  Unguentum. 
But  'Theophrafus,  in  his  Commentary  on  Smells,  affirms  this 
Appellation  of  Amaracinum  to  be  Pfeudonymous  (4 ivS'dvvyov) 
becaufe  nothing  of  Amaracus  ufed  to  enter  that  Compofition  : 
And  ’tis  obfervable,  that  Amaracus  is  the  only  fragrant  Simple, 
that  is  left  out  ih  all  Ointments  by  Myrepfus.  ToA  dyd^Htyov 
vi  Ik  t uv  (5sx]itwv  d^ayd'jav  crvvJfoic&Ai  ypels  dyA^J.K*, 

T*jro  V  k  yftr£cu  ybva  tuv  d^uy.d']cov  t*s  yvfifb,  *F  els  b 
(s.v&v.  “  Good  Amaracinum  is  compounded  of  the  bell  Aro- 
<c  matics,  except  Amaracus,  which  is  the  only  thing  of  that 
Kind,  that  never  enters  the  Compofition  of  any  one  Oint- 
“  ment.  ”  ’Axxd  4 iv<f'elyvy&  >i  cmKXmts,  “  the  Appellation 
“  is  pfeudonymous,  ”  it  is  called  Amaracinum,  without  a 
Mite  of  Amaracus  in  it. 

With  this  agree  Servius’ s  Notes  on  the  third  iEneid.  c  c  Ama- 
Ci  racuS  was  a  Boy,  that  was  the  King’s  Ointment- bearer, 
‘{  who  happening  to  fall  while  he  carry’d  the  Ointments,  oc- 
#t  cafioned  the  greater  Fragrancy  by  their  Confiifion.  ”  Hence 
the  beft  Ointments  came  to  be  called  Amaracina.  The  Ama¬ 
racinum  then  was  fb  called  from  the  Boy  Amaracus,  and  not 
from  the  Herb  of  that  Name,  Which  had  no  Place  in  this  Oint¬ 
ment. 

1 Theophrajlus  informs  us,  that  the  Amaracinum  was  made  of 
Coitus1.  'Aorb  pt^cov  A  To  Tie.eivov  vdfhvcv,  k,  to  dy.Aff.Kivov 
Ik  tv  hot*'  t»7 o  ydp  bvoydljwt  rhv  “  The  Iri'num  and 

“  the  Nardinum  are  made  of  Roots,  and  die  Amaracinum  of 
e<  Coftus  ;  for  they  call  this  a  Root  ”  At  this  Rate  indeed,  the 
Unguentum  Amaracinum  muft  be  different  from  die  Sampfu- 
Chinum :  But  Diofcorides  and  Galen  allure  us,  that  the  Ama- 
tacus  was  as  ufually  added  to  the  Amaracinum,  as  the  Sampfu- 
chus  to  the  Sampfuchinum,  in  Defence  of  whofe  AlTertion, 
the  lead:  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  Preparation' of  the  Ama¬ 
racinum  in  their  Time,  was  different  from  what  it  W2S  in  the 
.  Days  of  theophrajlus.  But  what  fhall  we  do  with  Pliny ,  who 
tells  us,  that  the  Ointment  was  made  of  Amaracus  alone, 
♦without  the  Mixture  of  any  other  odoriferous  Ingredient  ?  Why, 
We  will  fay,  that  he  was  quite  wrong  ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  drew 
this  contrary  Senfe  from  thefe  Words  of  Theophrajlus  j  viz. 
T*]v  A  v  ygn&Ai  y.bva)  twv  d^uydrcov  t vs  yvfi^is  *<V  Gs  b 
yvojv.  He  either  read  thefe  Words  wrong  himfelf,  or  heard 
others  read  thern  fo,  as  if  they  run  thus  :  Ivru  A  yjti&ai  ybvu 
Tuv  dfuyajuv  «A  &s  yv&y.  “  This  Aromatic"  is  ufed  to 
“  make  up  an  Ointment  by  itfelf.”  But  this  fame  Theophrajlus , 
who  denies  that  Amaracus  was  ufed  in  the  Compofition  of 
Amaracinum,  allures  us,  that  rbyd&v,  “  Marum,  ”  was  an 
Ingredient  in  it':  To  A  yd&v  ^  to  y^uyA  to  els  to  dy.Af/xivov 
■  iyyiyvvy.ivov  ^yAvJind.  “  But  the  Marum,  and  the  Chroma, 
(Cyperus)  which  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Amaracinum,  are 
healing  ;  and  the  t 0  yd&v,  and  rS  dyd^AKov,  feem  to  have  the 
fame  Original,  and  the  latter  derived  from  the  former,  yd&v, 
ydaepcov,  and  dyd^xov  ;  fo  that  they  are  Species  of  the  fame 
Genus,  as  appears  by  the  Name.  As  the  laft  defeended  from 
the  other  by  Produ&ion,  fo  it  declin’d,  and  became  inferior 
to  it  in  Goodnefs  and  Virtue.  The  Maron  then  is  better  and 
'  more  fragrant  than  the  Amaracum,  as  is  acknowledged  by 
all. 

As  for  the  Sampfuchus,  or  Amaracus,  then,  we  are  certain 
it  is  that  aromatic  Herb  which  we  call  Majorana  (Sweet  Mar¬ 
joram).  The  Latins  of  the  loweft  Ages  fo  named  it,  by  way 
of  Difference,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  lelfer  Amaracus,  which 
was  called  ydy v,  “  Marum.  ”  Nor  are  we  to  fee k  for  any 
other  Difference  between  Amaracus  and  Maron.  The  more 
inodern  Greeks  interpret  <rdyfvK&  by  yAiu^.va,  Majorana 
which  is  the  greater  Amaracus,  as  Marum  is  the  lelfer/  This 
latter  is  of  a  ftronger  and  more  fragrant  Smell,  according  to 
Galen,  and  is  really  fo.  It  is  commonly  called  Franca  Majo¬ 
rana,  “  French  Marjoram.  ”  But,  perhaps,  this  is  a  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Arabic  Name,  of  which  by-and-by.  It  is  a\fo  called 
in  Greek  Wofyvov,  Ifobryon ,  becaufe  it  is  covered  with  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  fmall  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  fyw,  “  Mofs  ” 
Diofcorides ,  M d&v,  h  taafyjcv  {fo  it  ffiould  be  read).  The 
more  ^  modern  Greeks  call  it  oenyavis,  Neophytus'  Md&v, 
If  A  IttyAViS'A,  vo a  wvyAvddns.  “  Marum,  by  fonie  called 
Cl  Origanis,  is  a  Ihrubby  Plant.  ”  Calamintha  alfo  is  by  fome 
called  Origanis ,  which  Calaminth,  we  are  told  by  Diofcorides 
fefembles  Sampfuchus,  at  leaft,  t{  Xifo^vxxco,  “  in  Thinnefs 
of  Leaves.”  TheScholiaft  on  Nicander  makes  Sampfuchus 
to  refemble  HyfTop.  This  Hyllop  fome  interpret  Cafia,  as 
who  writes,  that  3<o4nr&,  “  Hyflopus,  ”  was  by 
called  katioxa,  Cafiola.  ”  Pcoyuioi  {j ojuttqv,  bi 
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A  A«tAp,  0/  PI  kaTioXa.  “  The  Romans  call  Hylfop  Later ,  anti 
“  fome  Cafiola.  ■’  Some  have  alfo  expounded  Sampfuchus  in 
Latin  by  Cafia.  Glolfre,  CAy^vyov,  Sampfuchum ,  Cafia.  Thefe 
Herbs  were  fcarce  in  antient  Times,  and  not  to  be  met  with 
every-where.  Pliny  reckons  Marum  an  exotic  Shrub,  of  the 
Growth  of  Lydia  and  Egypt ;  but  Diofcorides ,  that  it  was 
yvde.1y.0v,  “  a  noted  Plant,  ”  which  grew  very  plentifully 
in  Lydia.  It  appears  to  be  a  noted  Plant  in  Afa ,  the  Country 
of  Diojcorides ,  whofe  Anceftors  were  of  Anazarba.  It  was  fo 
little  known  to  the  Romans  in  thofe  Times,  that  Pliny  makes 
it  a  large  Shrub,  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  the  Cyprefs  and 
Afpalathum.  Egypt ,  fays  he,  produces  alfo  Maron,  but  not 
“  fo  good  as  Lydia.  It  has  larger  and  various  Leaves,  but  the 
“  Lydian  has  fhort,  very  fmall,  and  fragrant  Leaves.  ”  I  could 
venture  to  lay  any  Wager,  that  this  Egyptian  Maron,  with 
the  larger  and  lefs  fragrant  Leaves,  is  the  fame  with  Sampfuchus, 
or  the  Egyptian  Amaracus.  For  the  Marum  had  fhort  and 
minute  Leaves,  and  more  fragrant  than  thofe  of  the  Sampfu¬ 
chus,  which  fome  alfo  called  Marum. 

.  4  Sampfuchus  was  very  plentiful  in  Egypt ;  whence  the  an¬ 
tient  Critics  have  expounded  Navh^J}ithv  TttpAvov  in  Anacreon ,  by 
Sampfuchus.  Athencsus ,  TlAy7rbxx*s  A  0} <Pa  a kyovjAs  kx.  twj 
OAyfvgJS  rifAvov  eivAiTW  vavh^J\\tw,  ttoxv  A  to  av9&t*to 
ha\a  tuv  Atyvyjov.  “  I  know  many  who  are  of  Opinion,  that 
“  the  Garland  of  Naucratis  was  made  of  Sampfuchus,  which 
<c  Herb  grows  very  plentifully  in  Egypt.”  Diofcorides  fays,  that 
Marum  grows  in  great  Abundance  about  Tralles  and  Magnefia, 
which  are  Cities  of  Lydia  ;  and'  Theophrajlus,  among  the  Flow¬ 
ers  ufed  in  Garlands,  mentions  the  Phrygian  Amaracus,  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Cyzicus.  Galen  tells  us,  that  he  law 
Amaracus  in  Italy ,  but  does  not  lay  fo  of  Marum.  Therefore 
Marum,  at  that  time',  was  found  in  fewer  Places  than  Ama¬ 
racus. 

In  a  vety  antierit  Diofcorides  it  is  written,  that  Sampfuchus 
was  called  in  Arabic,  Marzangius ,  but  Marum,  to  yd& v,  Mar- 
marhaXizr  In  Avifena  it  is  written  Marmarhauz  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  Marum  is  deferibed  by  him  under  that  Name,  in 
Chap,  465:  of  the  Latin  Edition.  An  antient"  Interpreter  reads 
it  Martha  cor,  from  the  Tranfpofition  of  a  fingle  Puncfum, 
diAHelJiKov,  “  diftinguilhing  Point.  ”  From  this  Marzangius, 
the  Barbarians  hammered  out  their  Majorana,  as  if  they  would 
fay  Marzahgiana.  In  both  the  Arabic  Words  you  may  trace 
the  Term  yd&v.  T  here  is  room  for  Conje&ure,  that  different 
Species  of  Marum  are  fignified  by  thefe  two  Words.  In  the 
preceding  Chapter,  Avifena  reckon’d  an  Herb  called  Maru, 
among  whofe  Species  was  found  one  named  Marmahuki.  Bel- 
lunenfs ,  in  his  Lexicon;  remarked,  that  Marrnacor ,  or  Mar- 
mahauz,  was  an  Herb,  which  the  common  People  at  Venice 
called  St.  John's  TVoy't,  and  that  its  Seed  was  called  the  Seed 
of  Maru.  But  Marmahauz ,  in  Avifena,  is  the  Term  for  the 
Maron  of  the  Greeks,  as  appears  from  the  Defcription.  But 
what  is  called  Maru  in  that  Author,  of  which  Marmahuzi  is 
a  Species,  is  another  thing.  Alpagus  allures  us,  that  it  is  the 
Herb  St.  John’s  Wort.  Leohicenus  pretends,  that  the  Bacchar 
of  the  Antients  is  fo  called  by  the  Italians.  Whether  this 
be  true,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  moll  of  the 
Remedies,  which  Avifena  relates  of  the  Almaru,  agree  to  the 
Bacchar.  Of  the  Species  of  Marum ,  one,  he  fays,  refembles 
an  Ox’s  Tongue,  or  the  Herb  Buglofs,  yea,  is  that  very  Herb. 
Nay  in  Chap.  436.  where  he  treats  of  the  Buglofs,  he  fays,  in 
exprefs  Terms,  that  its  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Almaru.  In 
a  \ cry  antient  Copy  of  Diofcorides ,  a i&avcoJis ,  is  interpreted 
Bezer  Almaru,  “  the  Seed  of  Maru.  "  Among  the  Sped*  of 
Libanotis,  Diofcorides  reckons  one,  from  Theophrafus ,  which 
has  Leaves  like  the  wild  Lettuce.  0io<ppAT&  A  fcogel  y{jd 
T-ilS  ifilMIS  XlfiAvdjtPA,  0fj'A IKl  dyp'lA  TM  TTlKpA  by  OJA  QVhhA 
iy*<TAv,  pi^Av  A  figAxsiAV  1 puz&Ai.  “  Theophrafus  relates,  that 
“  the  Libanotis  grows  with  the  common  Erica,  Heath,  and  has 
((  Leaves  like  the  wild  bitter  Lettuce,  and  a  fhort  Root.”  The 
Place  of  Theophrajlus  is  in  Book  9.  Chap.  12.  of  the  barren 
Libanotis :  O  ax,ap ^  (poAAcv  o/jloiov  0 giJ'aKiMs 
TTiHyJ.s,  T&yjjTtyt  A  XiuKOTi^sr  qsulfai  A  blnsonp  h$n}eu 
trxziTH.  <c  The  barren  Sort  has  a  Leaf  like  that  of  the  bitter 
“  wild  Lettuce,  but  rougher  and  whiter,  (Ac.  ”  In  this  there 
is  a  remarkable  Corruption,  which  muff  be  amended  by  the 
Authority  of  Diofcorides ,  who,  it  is  plain,  read  tbisPaffage  in 
Theophrafus  thus :  <pv(]At  A  btrv  epeUn  r/rXiiTU,  “  it  grows  where 
“  there  is  plenty  of  Heath.  ”  This  is  what  Diofcorides  ex- 
preffed,  by  laying,  that  this  Libanotis  did  yijd  rn<  sfeuns  <pve&Ai, 
“  grow  with  the  Heath.  ”  ’Tis  plain,  that  this  is  the  Libanotis, 
which  Avifena  reckons  among  the  Species  of  Almaru,  and  likens 
to# an  Ox’s  Tongue.  As  to  its  having  Leaves  like  the  wild 
Lettuce,  the  more  modern  Greeks  fay  the  lame  of  their  Buglofs. 
Neophytos  :  Bvyxaxov  tpiiXXA  fj  y\h&  cnridA- 

yvs,  dxTAVzi  dypias  6piAt&©^  ttXa Panjilxay  Ao  w  Ixat\ov. 
t£  The  Buglofs  has  fix  or  eight  Leaves,  a  Span  long,  ’like  thofe 
<c  of  the  wild  Lettuce,  of  the  Breadth  of  two  Fingers,  or  lefs.  ” 
This  Buglofs  is  different  from  that  of  the  antient  Greeks ,  whofe 
Leaves  are  compar’d  by  Diofcorides  to  thofe  of  Mullein,  tpxbyco, 
and  is  nearly  the  lame  with  ours.  The  Leaf  is  lefs  than  the 
Oooo  Breadth 
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Breadth  of  two  Fingers.  The  Greeks  of  the  lateft  Ages  call’d 
( iMfdytov  what  the  Antients  named  livyhvuov*  I  he  barbarous 
Nations  call’d  it  Borrago. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  partly  Bacchans, 
and  partly  Libanotis,  were,  by  Avifena ,  comprehended  under 
the  Appellation  of  Almaru.  In  another  Place,  he  puts  Libanotis 
under  the  Title  of  Scegiar  Alarum,  that  is.  The  Tree  of  A/lary , 
which,  he  fays,  was  alfo  called  Buchur  Marion,  that  is,  Thy- 
miama  Maria .  This  I  would  have  to  be  underftood  of  the 
Libanotis  ufed  in  Garlands,  which  the  Latins  called  Rofmannus  j 
but  Avifena  took  it  for  the  other,  of  which  there  arc  three 
Sorts ;  and  they  are  miftaken  who  comprehend  thefe  under  the 
Appellation  of  Rofemary,  fince  there  is  but  one  Sort  which 
goes  by  that  Name,  and  ferves  both  for  Garlands  and  Suffumi- 
gations,  and  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  Antients  in  Ointments. 

In  an  antient  Diofcorides ,  Baccharis  is  fpelt  the  fame,  almoft 
Letter  for  Letter  in  Arabic.  There  is  no  mention  of  this,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  in  Avifena.  But  his  Account  of  Almaru  is  taken 
partly  from  this,  and  partly  from  the  Libanotis ,  which,  ’tis 
pretended,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  commonly  called  St.  John's 
IVort.  But  this  latter  is  a  Name  impofed  on  feveral  Herbs  in 
different  Countries.  The  fuperftitious  old  Women,  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain,  gather  feveral  Sorts,  out  of  a  religious  Motive,  on  St. 
John's  Eve.  Fuchfius  obferves,  that  the  Hypericon  was  called 
St.  John’s  IVort ,  by  his  Countrymen,  the  Germans.  There  is 
another  Sort,  which  our  Peafants  call  by  that  Name,  and  a 
third,  which  is  honour’d  by  that  Title  in  Venice  and  the  Fer- 
rarefe.  • 

AMARA-DULCIS,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Solanum  lignofum  Dulcamara ,  Offic.  Solanum  lignofum ,  feu 
Dulcamara,  Park.  Theat.  350.  Rail  Hift.  1.  672.  Synop.  3. 
265.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  69.  Phyt.  Brit.  115.  Solanum  fcandens, 
feu  Dulcamara,  C.  B.  Pin.  167.  Tourn.  Inft.  149.  Elem. 
Bot.  124.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  67.  Dill.  Cat.  Gilf.  82.  Rupp. 
Flor.  Jen.  36.  Buxb.  306.  Amara-dulcis,  Ger.  279.  Emac. 
350.  Dulcamara,  feu  Amara-dulcis,  Mer.^Pin.  34.  Glycy- 
picros,  five  Amara-dulcis,  J.  B.  2.  109.  Chab.  1 14.  BIT¬ 
TER-SWEET.  Dale. 

It  fendeth  forth  woody,  brittle,  flender  Stalks,  two  or  three, 
and  fometimes  five  or  fix  Feet  long,  which  twine  themfelves 
about  the  adjacent  Hedges  or  Shrubs,  or  otherwife  lie  flat  on 
the  Ground.  The  Bark  of  the  young  Sprays  is  green,  but 
that  of  the  old  ones  and  the  Stalks  is  rougher,  and  of  a  whitifh 
or  afh  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  but  of  a  beautiful  Green  on  the 
Infide.  The  Medulla,  or  Pith,  is  a  fungous  Subftance.  The 
Leaves  ftand  alternately,  refemble  thofe  of  the  Solanum  Hor- 
tenfe,  are  of  a  dark  Green,  and  fometimes  furnifh’d  with  two 
Lobes  or  Auricles  at  their  lower  Part,  and  a  Pedicle  of  about 
an  Inch  long.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Umbellas,  are  foe¬ 
tid,  but  fine  enough  to  the  Eye,  being  of  a  cceruleo-purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fometimes  white,  and  divided  into  five  narrow  fharp- 
pointed  Leaves,  bending  back  outwards,  in  the  Middle  of 
which  are  yellow  Chives  forming  an  Umbella.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  foft  flimy  Berries,  fomewhat  long  in  Shape,  of  a 
fcarlet  Colour  when  ripe,  of  an  unpleafant  Tafte,  and  full  of 
fmall,  flat,  whitifh  Kernels.  It  has  a  fibrous  Root. 

It  delights  in  moift  and  watery  Places,  and  therefore  is  often 
found  about  Pits  and  Ditches.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

Sebizius  fays,  that  the  green  Dulcamara  bruifed,  and  apply’d 
in  Form  of  a  Cataplafm,  mitigates  Pains  in  Womens  Breads, 
mollifies  their  Hardnefs,  and  diffolves  grumous  Milk  in 
them. 

It  is  faid  to  provoke  Urine,  and  to  be  fuccefsfully  preferibed 
againft  the  Dropfy. 

Take  (according  to  Tragus' s  Receipt)  a  Pound  of  the  Wood 
of  this  Plant,  cut  it  into  Pieces  as  big  as  thofe  you  play 
with  at  Draughts,  and  put  them  with  a  Meafure  of  White- 
wine  into  a  new  Pot,  and  flop  it  well  with  a  Pot-lid, 
which  has  a  fmall  Hole  bor’d  in  the  Middle  of  it,  and 
pafte  it  all  round  with  Water  and  Bran.  Set  the  Pot  over 
a  flow  Fire,  and  let  it  boil  to  the  Confumption  of  above 
a  third  Part,  and  ufe  the  reft. 

An  ordinary  Glafs  of  this  Liquor  taken  in  the  Morning,  an 
Hour  before  you  rife,  and  juft  as  you  are  going  to  bed  in  the 
Evening,  purges  off  the  Yellow -jaundice,  tho’  never  fo  inve¬ 
terate,  in  a  gentle  manner,  by  Stool  and  Urine. 

The  Juice  of  it  drank,  is  faid  to  be  good  for  Ruptures,  and 
Bruifes  by  Falls  or  Blows,  being  efteemed  as  effectual  in  dif- 
folving  concreted  Blood  any- where  in  the  Vifcera,  and  healing 
the  Parts  that  are  hurt.  It  is  held  to  be  ufeful  alfo  in  opening 
Obftru&ions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  Parkinfon  writes,  that 
whenever  he  knew  it  preferibed,  it  work’d  with  fufficient 
Violence.  And  Pravotius  gives  the  Decoftion  of  the  Wood 
of  Dulcamara  the  firft  Place  among  the  gentle  and  kindly 
Evacuants  of  Bile. 

The  following  Receipt  is  from  Dr.  Hulfe  ; 


Take  four  Handfuls  of  the  Leaves  of  Dulcamara  Hired 
with  four  Ounces  of  Linfced  finely  pulverized  :  Boil  them 
in  Mufti  Wine  of  Candy,  or  in  Hogs  Eat,  to  the  Con- 
->  fiftence  of  a  Cataplafm,  and  apply  it  warm. 


This  Remedy,  in  the  Space  of  one  Night,  difeuffed  a  Tu¬ 
mour  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Head,  and  healed  deplorable  Contu- 
fions  of  the  Mufcles.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 

AMARANTHUS,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Amaranthus  flos  amoris ,  Offic.  Amaranthus  maximus ,  C.  B. 
120.  Raii  Hilt.  I.  201.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  97.  Tourn.  Inft. 
234.  Amaranthus  pamcula  fparfd,  Ger.  254.  Emac.  322^ 
Amaranthus purpureus  major ,  paniculis  fparfis ,  Park.  Parad.  371. 
Amaranthus  paniculis  procumbentibus ,  femine  albo,  feu  Ljuinva, 
Hift.  Oxon.  2.  602.  Blitum  maximum  five  Amaranthus  major , 
femine  albo ,  J.  B.  2.  968.  Chab.  3°4*  I1 LOWER  GEN¬ 
TLE.  Dale. 

The  Helichryfus,  which  fome  call  Chryfanthemos,  others 
Amarantus,  of  which  they  make  Garlands  to  adorn  the  Images 
of  the  Gods,  has  a  greenifh- white,  ftrait,  firm  Stalk,  with 
narrow  Leaves,  fet  at  Diftances,  like  thofe  of  Southernwood,  a 
globous  Head  of  the  Colour  of  Gold,  a  round  Umbella  of  dry 
Clutters  of  Flowers  hanging  downwards.  It  grows  in  rough 
and  rugged  Places. 

The  Top,  drank  in  Wine,  is  effectual  in  a  Dyfury,  anJ 
againft  the  Bites  of  Serpents,  is  good  for  the  Sciatica  and  Rup¬ 
tures,  and  provokes  the  Menfes.  D rank  in  Mulfum,  it  waftes 
Concretions  of  Blood  in  the  Belly  or  Bladder.  The  Weight- 
of  half  a  Dram,  taken  falling  in  White- wine  diluted,  reftrains 
Catarrhs.  It  is  alfo  put  among  Clothes,  to  preferve  them 
from  the  Moths.  Diofcor.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  57. 

Pliny ,  fpeaking  of  the  Combat  between  Nature  and  Luxury 
in  point  of  Colours,  fays,  we  are  fairly  outdone  by  the  Ama¬ 
rantus  :  This,  fays  he,  is  rather  a  purple  Spike  than  a  Flower* 
and  has  no  Smell.  What  is  to  be  admir’d  in  it  is,  that  it  loves 
to  be  cropt,  and  fprings  out  again  fairer,  and  with  more  Luftre. 
It  bloffoms  in  Augufi ,  and  lafts  till  Autumn  ;  and,  what  is 
ftrange,  after  it  is  cropt,  and  all  the  Flowers  fallen  off,  if  it  be 
water’d,  it  fprings  afrefh,  and  bears  Flowers  for  Winter  Gar¬ 
lands.  Its  Nature  is  well  exprefs’d  in  its  Name,  Amarantus 
[from  a.  Neg.  and  y.ctfa.ivu,  to  wither]  j  for  it  never  withers. 
Plin.  Lib.  21.  Cap.  8.  ?: 

The  Amaranthus ,  or  Floramour,  grows  to  be  three  or  four 
Feet  high,  with  bigchanell’d  Stalks  fpread  into  feveral  Branches, 
bearing  pretty  large  broad  Leaves,  ending  in  a  long  Point,  of 
a  light,  green  Colour,  and  frequently  a  little  reddifh  :  On  the, 
Tops  of  the  Stalks  grow  long  Spikes  of  deep,  red,  ftaminous 
Flowers,  hanging  downwards,  which,  if  gather’d  in' time, 
keep  their  Colours  a  long  while  ;  among  thefe  Flowers  grows 
the  Seed,  fmall,  round,  and  fomewhat  flattifh,  of  a  reddifh- 
white  Colour,  and  very  Ihining.  It  is  fown  in  Gardens,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  Augufi,  perilhing  in  the  Winter.  The 
Flowers  only  are  ufed,  and  that  but  feldun. 

They  are  cooling,  drying,  and  moderately  reftringent ;  and 
from  their  Colour  are  fuppos’d  to  be  good  to  flop  Bleeding  and 
Fluxes  of  all  kinds,  in  any  Part  of  the  Body.  Miller  Bot * 


Off.  . 

It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  Augufi.  Dele. 

It  is  mollifying  and  agglutinating,  but  it  is  not  much  made 
ufe  of  in  Medicine.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

AMARANTOIDES,  Globe  Amaranthus ,  or  Everlafiing 
Flower ,  called  by  the  French  U Immortal.  It  is  deriv’d  from 
Amaranthus ,  and  &!(&■■,  Form  or  Shape. 

Amarantoides,  lychnoidis  folio,  capitulis  purpureis,  T.  654* 
Amarantho  afiinis ,  altera  Jpecies,  five  flore  purpurea,  Breyn. 
Cent.  1.  no.  Amarantho  afiinis,  Indies  Orientalis,  fioribus 
glomeratis,  Ocymoidis  folio,  H.  A.  1.  85.  Gnaphalio  afiinis, 
ocymafiri  folio ,  fore  ex  purpureo  violaceo,  H.  L.  294.  a 
Prcsgn. 

The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  cut  into  four  Segments,  which 
are  collected  into  fquamofe  Heads ;  from  each  of  thefe  Scales 
is  produced  a  fingle  Flower.  The  Ovary  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower  becomes  a  roundilh  crooked  Seed,  which  is  contain’d  in 
a  thin  Pellicule  or  Skin. 

There  are  at  prefent  four  or  five  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  but 
none  ufed,  as  I  can  find,  in  Phyfic. 

The  two  beft  Sorts  were  originally  imported  from  the  Eafi- 
Indies,  the  reft  we  have  received  from  Barbados .  Miller's 
Dibiionary . 

AM  A  R  ELLA,  a  Name  given  by  Gefner  to  the  Poly* 
GALA.  See  PoLYGALA. 

AMATORIA  Febris,  the  fame  as  Chlorosis,  which  fee. 
Cafiellus. 

Amatoria  Veneficia,  the  fame  as  Philtra,  which 
fee.  Cafiellus. 

AMATORII  Mufculi,  the  Obliquus  fuperior,  or  Trochle- 
aris,  and  Obliquus  inferior,  are  fometimes  thus  call  d. 
Cowper. 

AMATZQUITL,  five  Vntdo  Papyracea  Nitremberg. 

its 
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Its  Subftancc  is  light,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  Fig-tree. 
Its  Leaves  rcfemble  thofe  of  the  Lemon-tree,  but  are  hairy  and 
more  acuminated  or  pointed.  Its  Fruit  are  as  large  as  Pontic 
Nuts,  divided  into  white  Grains  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Nature 
with  thofe  of  a  Fig.  It  grows  in  warm  Countries,  fuch  as 
Chietla.  A  Decodion  of  the  Bark  of  its  Roots  is  of'confider- 
able  Service  in  feverifh  Diforders.  Its  Leaves  are  only  ufeful, 
by  the  agreeable  Shade  they  form. 

AMAUROSIS,  eiuctvfcot tic,  is  an  Impediment  of  Vifion, 
when  the  Patient,  without  any  manifeft  Fault  in  the  Eye,  can 
difcern  nothing  at  all.  It  is  ufually  call’d  a  Gutta  Serena. 
Actuarius  de  Meth ,  Med.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  7. 

Mr.  de  St.  Yves,  the  famous  French  Ocul'ji ,  dijlinguifhes  the 
Gutta  Serena  into  the  perfect  and  imperfect. 

The  perfect  Gutta  Serena. 

The  Difeafe,  call’d  Gutta  Serena,  is  a  total  Blindnefs,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  Palfy  in  the  principal  Parts  of  the  immediate 
Organ  of  Vifion. 

Whatever  Part  of  the  Body  a  Palfy  attacks,  it  has  different 
Degrees,  which  render  it  perfed  or  impeded.  The  fame  may 
be  laid  of  a  Gutta  Serena,  which  entirely  deftroys  the  Sight, 
or  at  leaf!  leaves  fo  little,  that  it  is  of  fmall  Service  to  the 
Patients.  .  • 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  Idea  of  this  Difeafe,  it  lhall  be  the 
Subjed  of  two  Chapters.  In  the  firft,  I  fhall  treat  of  that  fort 
in  which  the  Sight  is  entirely  loft  ;  And  in  the  fecond,  of  that 
in  which  part  of  it  remains. 

There  are  feveral  Caufes  which  may  produce  a  Gutta  Serena  : 
The  firft  is  a  light  Apoplexy,  in  which  the  Humour,  inftead  of 
falling  on  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  is  difcharged  on  the 
Optic  Nerves  only,  by  which  they  are  obftruded,  and  become 
paralytic. 

This  Difeafe  depends  on  other  Caufes,  as  when  fome  other 
'Humour  is  filtrated  into  the  Nerves,  or  by  lodging  on  them 
'caufes  a  Compreflion,  which  hinders  their  Adion  ;  fo  that, 
whether  thefe  Nerves  be  obftruded  or  compreffed,  either  by 
xllood,  Pus,  or  Phlegm,  all  thefe  different  Matters  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  Gutta  Serena.  If  the  Blood  becomes  too  faline,  it  gra¬ 
dually  caufes  this  Difeafe  by  its  Saltnefs,  which  decays  and 
dries  up  the  principal  Organs  of  Vifion  ;  and,  if  the  Comparifon 
may  be  admitted,  as  falted  Meat  grows  dry.  By  this  means 
the  Sight  entirely  perifhes. 

We  often  fee  a  Gutta  Serena  fucceed  acute  Fevers,  when 
the  Humour  that  caufed  them  is  removed  to  the  Vifual 
Nerves;  a  violent  Fever,  which  has  too  much  rarefy’d  the 
Blood  in  the  Veffels  adjacent  to  thefe  Nerves,  fometimes  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  Effed ;  when  a  Venereal  Humour  is  difcharged 
on  the  Vifual  Nerves,  caufing  violent  Pains,  and  the  want  of 
Sleep,  a  Gutta  Serena  often  follows. 

This  Difeafe  commonly  begins  with  violent  Pains  in  the 
Head  ;  and  as  they*  decreafe,  the  Difeafe  increafes.  Several 
People,  however,  have  been  ftruck  blind  at  once,  without  any 
previous  Pain  ;  in  others,  the  Pains  accompany’d  the  Difeafe, 
which  ftrengthened  gradually,  and  their  Sight  diminifhed  daily’ 
till  at  length  it  totally  perifhed. 

When  a  Gutta  Serena  comes  without  Pain,  and  one  Eye 
only  is  attacked,  nothing  can  be  perceived  by  looking  at 
both  Eyes,  whilft  they  are  open  ;  but  if  the  well  Eye  be  fhut, 
you  may  obferve  the  Pupil  of  the  diftempered  Eye  dilate  itfelf’ 
tho’  expofed  to  the  Light,  and  it  will  remain  in  that  State,  till 
the  well  Eye  be  opened  again ;  then  the  Pupil  of  the  difeafed 
Eye  contrads  itfelf,  in  like  manner  as  that  of  the  good  Eye, 
from  which  the  diftempered  Eye  borrows  its  Motion.  By  this 
Sign  only,  we  are  affured  there  is  no  Sight  in  the  diftempered 
Eye.  This  Sign  is  peculiar  to  this  Difeafe,  and  cannot  be 
found  in  a  Glaucoma,  in  which  the  Pupil  continues  always 
.dilated.  There  is  likewife  another  Species  of  Gutta  Serena ,  in 
which  the  Pupil  is  always  con  traded,  whether  die  good  Eve  be 
open  or  fhut.  ^ 

The  Signs  of  a  Gutta  Serena  are  vifible  ;  for  from  the  In- 
fpedion  of  the  Eyes,  we  may  fee  whether  the  Pupil  be  dilated 
or  contracted. 

As  fomeMufcles  of  the  Body  are  called  Antagonifts,  becaufe 
they  perform  oppofite  Motions,  fuch  as  Flexion,  Extenfion 
&c.  in  the  fame  manner,  amongft  the  Motary  Fibres  of  the 
Iris,  fome  ferve  to  dilate  it,  whilft  others  contrad  it ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  in  a  Gutta  Serena  the  Pupil  remains  dilated,  the 
Fibres,  which  fhould  contrad  it,  are  paralytic,  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  manner  I  have  defcribed  :  But  if  the  Pupil  be  contraded 
thefe  Fibres,  which  fhould  dilate  it,  are  affeded ;  the  Sight  is 
equally  loft  in  both  thefe  Cafes. 

A  Gutta  Serena  has  been  hitherto  deemed  incurable.  I  can 
Jnotwithftanding,  produce  many  Experiments  to  the  contrary! 

I  have,  for  the  moft  part,  obferved  that  Species  to  be  incurable 
Vhich  fucceeds  an  acute  Fever,  when  its  producive  Humour 
nas  been  difcharged  on  the  Vifual  Nerves.  If  this  Humour 
damages  but  one  Eye,  there  is  room  to  fear,  left  the  Fever 
return  in  the  Year,  and  the  other  Eye  be  affeded  in  the  fame 
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manner.  I  have  hitherto  obferved  this  Misfortune  happen  to 
all  thofe,  whofe  Gutta  Serena  began  by  a  light  Inflammation- 
attended  with  violent  Pains  in  their  Head  on  the  Side  of  the 
diforder’d  Eye.  This  Obfervation  has  induced  me  to  think, 
though  I  never  dare  attempt  it,  that  by  extirpating  the  decayed 
Eye,  one  might  prevent  the  good  Eye  from  falling  into  the 
fame  Misfortune.  It  would  be  a  great  Comfort  to  the  Patient 
to  have  his  other  Eye  preferved  from  the  Difcharge  of  this 
deftrudive  Humour,  which  for  the  moft  part  happens  a  Year 
or  two  after  the  Lofs  of  the  firft  Eye. 

I  have  cured  feveral  of  a  Gutta  Serena,  when  they  were 
committed  to  my  Care,  in  the  Beginning.  My  Method  is  to 
bleed  them  in  the  Arm,  in  the  Foot,  and  in  the  Neck,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Repletion  ;  afterwards  I  preferibe  them  an 

Emetic,  to  be  taken  once  or  twice  in  the  Interval  of  two 
Days. 

All  Remedies  for  a  Palfy  are  likewife  good  in  this  Difeafe. 
A  Seaton  or  Bliftering-  plafter  may  be  laid  to  the  back  Part  of 
the  Neck.  I  find  the  Cauftic  too  flow'  in  its  Operation,  and 
the  producive  Humour  of  the  Gutta  Serena  has  Time  to 
thicken,  and  thus  the  Difeafe  becomes  incurable. 

T  welve  Years  fince,  a  Country  Curate,  of  the  Diocefe  of 
Paris,  came  to  confult  me,  a  few  Days  after  he  had  been 
attacked  with  a  Gutta  Serena  in  one  Eye.  I  gave  him  a  Vo¬ 
mit  the  firft  Day,  the  next  Day  he  was  let  Blood  in  the  Neck  ; 
two  Days  after  he  took  a  fecond  Vomit,  upon  which  his  Sight 
began  to  return,  and  was  gradually  reftored  by  holding  his  Eye 
over  the  Steam  of  hot  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Befides  the  Gutta  Serena,  of  which  we  have  now  treated, 
there  is  another  fort.  It  generally  attacks  Maids  that  are  not 
regular,  or  Women  with  Child  ;  and  Men  are  likewife  fubjed 
to  it,  through  a  Suppreffion  of  the  Hemorrhoidal  Flux.  Some 
Authors  aferibe  the  Caufe  of  this  Difeafe  to  an  exceflive  Diften- 
tion  of  the  vitreous  Humour ;  and  in  order  to  prove  their 
Affertion,  they  pretend  the  Globe  of  the  difeas’d  Eye  is  bieger 
than  it  fhould  naturally  be.  I  have  tried  all  Means  poflibfe  to 
difeover,  whether  the  Caufe  of  this  Difeafe  was  owing  to  the 
pretended  Increafe  of  Size  in  the  faid  Humour ;  but  I  could 
never  perceive  the  leaft  Difference  from  its  natural  State. 

I  judge  this  Difeafe  proceeds  from  fome  Humour  that  is 
thrown  upon  the  Vifual  Nerves,  by  which  they  are  compreffed. 
The  Symptoms  feem  to  ftrengthen  my  Opinion  ;  for  the  Pati¬ 
ents  feel  a  Heavinefs,  attended  with  Pain  more  or  lefs  acute,  in 
the  back  Part  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye.  This  ihews  the  Optic 
Nerves  fuffer  by  fome  Humour  which  is  fettled  upon  them, 
before  they  enter  into  the  Eye  :  Befides,  this  Species  of  Gutta 
Serena  is  more  frequently  cured  than  the  preceding;  for, 
without  Doubt,  it  proceeds  from  a  fimple  Compreffion  of  the 

Nerves,  and  not  from  the  excefTive  Size  of  the  vitreous  Hu¬ 
mour. 

Remedies  for  this  Species  of  Gutta  Serena  are,  Bleedino-  in 
the  r  oot,  and  thefe  Medicines  that  provoke  the  Menfes  in  Wo¬ 
men,  and  the  Hemorrhoidal  Flux  in  Men.  To  make  a  Deri¬ 
vation  of  the  Humour  from  the  Eyes,  Wood-lice,  Eye-bright, 
either  in  Subftance  or  Infufion,  and  Viper-broths,  will  be  of 
Service. 

We  find  Infants  are  not  exempted  from  this  Difeafe,  fince 
fome  are  born  blind.  At  firft,  their  Blindnefs  does  not  appear  ; 
but  as  they  grow  up,  it  is  perceived.  I  have  cured  feveral 
with  an  Ophthalmic  Water.  Some  of  thefe  Children,  at  the 
Age  of  two  Years,  had  no  apparent  Signs  of  Sight.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  the  Pupil  of  thefe  Children,  thodgh  it  has 

n°u-  -,S  nP  more  ^atec*  than  »n  its  natural  State ; 

which  Obfervation  fhews  this  Difeafe  is  only  a  Numbnefs,  or 
Weaknefs,  in  the  principal  Parts  of  the  Organ  of  Vifion. 

Of  the  imperfett  Gutta  Serena. 

I  call  a  Gutta  Serena  imperfect,  when  the  Patients  continue 
to  fee  but  imperfectly.  It  has  different  Degrees,  according  to 
the  Number  of  Fibres  which  are  attacked  by  the  Palfy.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  only  a  fort  of  Numbnefs  in  thefe  Fibres  ;  fometimes 
only  half  an  Objed  is  feen,  whilft  the  other  half  is  not  per¬ 
ceived,  becaufe  only  half  the  Eye  can  fee,  the  other  half  beino- 
paralytic.  You  may  eafily  find  out  the  Degree  of  this  Difo 
eafe,  by  defiring  the  Patient  to  fhut  his  good  Eye,  and  look 
into  a  Book  with  his  other  Eye  ;  for  then  he  fees  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  Part  of  the  Page,  whereas  he  can  fee  the  whole  Paae  with 
his  well  Eye.  & 

Sometimes  the  Fibres  are  quite  emerg’d  in  the  Humour 
which  caufes  the  Palfy  ;  then  the  Patients  can  only  perceive 
the  Light,  but  not  diftinguifh  Objeds.  This  Difeafe  is  often 
procured  by  what  we  call  Vapours.  I  have  frequently  feen 
Women  deprived  of  their  Sight  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour, 
an  Hour,  and  fometimes  for  two  or  three  Days.  This  lafl: 
Cafe  is  incident  to  Women,  in  their  Delivery. 

This  Difeafe  has  the  fame  Caufes  with  the  perfect  Gutta 
Serena,  that  Species  which  proceeds  from  Vapours  excepted  ; 
but  the  Humour  is  in  lefs  Quantity,  for  which  Reafon  the  Eye 
is  not  fo  much  injured. 


* 


I  have 
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I  have  feen  Perfons  afflidled  with  this  Difeafe,  from  the  Ufe 
a  Pomatum  that  had  repelled  a  Tetter  which  was  fpread 
round  their  Eyes.:  They  recovered  their  Sight  by  the  Help  of 
Aperitive  Broths^  and  Sudorifics,  which  expelled  the  Tetter  : 
Others  have  been  attacked  with  this  Difeafe,  from  a  Cold  they 
have  taken  in  their  Head,  after  a  violent  Heat. 

The  Signs  of  an  imperfect  Gutta  Serena  are  eafily  known. 
By  examining  the  Eye,  whether  the  Pupil  be  dilated  or  con¬ 
tracted,  the  Degree  of  Sight  may  be  foon  learned  ;  for  in  either 
of  thefe  Cafes,  if  the  Iris  has  one  Quarter  of  its  Movement, 
we  judge  that  Quarter  of  the  Sight  remains  3  if  it  has  half  its 
Movement,  half  of  the  Sight  remains. 

In  the  Cure  of  this  Difeafe,  after  the  general  Remedies,  and 
.thefe  prefcribed  in  the  perfect  Gutta  Serena,  Viper-broths,  or 
the  hot  mineral  Waters,  fhould  be  drank,  if  the  Difeafe  feems 
to  proceed  from  a  vifdous  thick  Humour  ;  but  if  it  is  produced 
by  a  fharp  thin  Humour,  the  cold  mineral  Waters  are  to  be 
preferred. 

;  Let  the  Eye  be  held  over  the  Steam  of  hot  Spirit  of  Wine, 
<or  of  Coffee;  the  Steam  mult  pafs  thro’  a  Funnel.  This  mult 
be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a  Day. 

I  have  cured  feveral  Perfons  affliCted  with  this  Difeafe,  by 
:the  Ufe  of  thefe  Remedies.  I  lhall  only  relate  one  Experiment, 
on.  account  of  its  Singularity  :  Eleven  or  twelve  Years  ago, 
a  Canon  Regular  of  Rheims  came  to  Paris  to  confult  me.  I 
perceived  one  of  his  Eyes  was  feized  with  an  imperfeCt  Palfy ; 
there  was  a  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil,  which  had  but  a  Quarter  of 
its  contracting  Movement.  I  was  very  much  furprifed  when 
Le  told  me,  if  he  looked  into  a  Book,  his  well  Eye  being  fhut, 
that  he  could  fee  the  perfeCt  Reprefentation  of  his  difeafed  Eye. 
At  firlt,  I  judged  him  to  be  hypochondriac  ;  but  in  order  to 
be  fatisfied  of  the  Truth,  I  delired  him  to  clofe  his  well  Eye, 
-and  to  look  into  a  Book  ;  then  I  afked  him.  What  he  could 
fee  in  the  Page  ?  He  anfwered  me,  That  he  perceived  the  Lines 
like  black  Strokes,  without  diltinguifhing  the  Letters  ;  and 
that,  in  the  Middle,  he  faw  the  Reprefentation  of  his  Eye.  I 
afked  him,  when  he  affured  me  he  faw  his  Eye,  of  what  Co¬ 
lour  was  the  Iris,  and  the  Difpofition  of  certain  Rays  which 
crofs  it  ?  He  anfwered  me  fo  juftly,  and  defcribed  them  fo 
accurately,  that  I  could  not  fee  them  better  myfelf  in  his  Eye. 
This  young  Canon  was  cured  in  thirty  Days,  by  the  Ufe  of 
Purges,  cooling  Broths,  and  fpirituous  Applications  to  his  Eye. 
He  faw  to  read  perfectly  well,  and  was  rid  of  the  falfe  Image 
of  his  Eye,  which  was  fo  uneafy  to  him  before. 

,  Mr.  Petit ,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  allured  me,  that  he 
had  feen  the  like  Difeafe.  St.  Yves. 

But  Amaurolis,  dy.etvqa<ns,  in  Hippocrates ,  does  not  feem 
to  fignify  what  we  call  a  Gutta  Serena,  but  only  a  Dimnefs 
of  Sight,  or  temporary  Lofs  of  it.  Thus,  in  his  firlt  Book  of 
Prognoltics,  he  mentions  Dimnefs  of  Sight  (F/x/xa ruv 
amongfl  the  Signs  of  approaching  Convulfions.  And  in  this 
Senfe  it  is  generally  to  be  taken  in  the  above-mentioned  Au¬ 
thor. 

To  what  has  been  faid  on  the  SubjeCt  of  the  Amatirofts ,  it 
will  be  proper  to  add  the  Sentiments  of  Hoffman. 

I. 

That  fort  of  Blindnefs  which  the  Greeks  call  dy.av  fount,  and 
theism  a  Gutta  Serena,  is  a  terrible  Diforder.  It  is 
caufed  by  an  Interception  of  the  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid 
into  the  Optic  Nerve,  which  occafions  a  Lofs  of  Sight;  the 
Eyes,  in  the  mean  time,  remaining,  to  all  Appearance,  unaf¬ 
fected  ;  for  if,  in  this  Cafe,  you  look  at  the  outer  Part  of  the 
Eye,  it  appears  found  and  entire  ;  nor  is  there  any  DefeCl  to 
be  obferved,  either  in  its  Coats  or  Humours,  unlefs  that  the  Pu¬ 
pil  appears  larger,  black,  and  more  dilated  than  ufual ;  it  like- 
wife  appears  to  be  ftiff  and  immoveable,  when  the  Rays  of 
Light  ftrike  upon  it:  But  notwithftanding  all  this,  the  Faculty 
<>f  Seeing  is  either  quite  deftroyed,  or  there  only  remains  a 
Power  of  diltinguifhing  Light  from  Darknefs. 

n. 

This  Difeafe  ie  therefore  different  from  a  Vertigo,  in  which 
the  Patient  imagines  himfelf  in  a  gyratory  Motion,  and  confe- 
quently  ftaggers  ;  but  the  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid  is  not 
quite  intercepted,  but  only  impaired  and  diminilhed,  and  that 
not  always.  The  Gutta  Serena  is  alfo  different  from  a  Cata¬ 
ract  ;  for,  in  this  latter,  the  Cryltalline  Humour  -appears  to  be 
•opake,  and  the  Pupil,  when  expofed  to  a  free  Light,  is  con- 
traded,  but  in  dark  Places  dilated  ;  whereas  in  a  Gutta  Serena, 
the  Cryltalline  Humour  appears  pellucid  thro’  the  Pupil ;  and 
the  Pupil  itfelf,  whether  in  a  light  or  in  a  dark  Place,  is  neither 
contracted  nor  dilated,  but  remains  immoveable. 

*  •  •  ;  in. 

Nor  are  the  Circumftances  of  this  Difeafe  always  the  fame  ; 
for  it  fometimes  feizes  the  Patient  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
which  is  generally  the  Cafe  when  it  proceeds  from  violent  and 
external  Caufe?}  fuch  as  a  Fall  from  any  high  Place,  or  fcvcrc 
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Blows  on  the  Head  ;  Inftances  of  which  may  be  found  in  Hil.. 
dams.  Cent.  5.  Obf.  8.  -  and  in  Amalus  Lufttanus ,  Cent.  g, 
Obf.  64.  At  other  times  the  Sight  is  gradually  loft,  which  is 
generally  the  Fate  of  old  People,  who  are  affcCted  with  an  He¬ 
miplegia,  or  Palfy,  and  of  fuch  as  have  the  Misfortune  to  have 
weak  and  languid  Conflitutions.  On  other  Occafions  this  Dif¬ 
eafe  is  accompanied  with  Head-aches,  Vertigoes,  Drowfinefs 
Noife,  and  Singing  of  the  Ears  :  And  at  other  times  it  appears 
without  any  of  thefe  Symptoms,  and  only  affiiCts  the  Patient 
with  Blindnefs.  There  is  likewife  a  periodical  Gutta  Serena , 
which  feizing  the  Patient  fuddenly,  and  lading  for  fome  Hours, 
goes  off,  of  its  own  Accord  ;  but  its  Returns  are  frequent  : 
This  is  often  the  Cafe  with  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  Perfons, 
and  with  Women  in  Labour.  T  he  Gutta  Selena  is  divided" into 
Perfect  and  Imperfect ;  in  the  former,  not  only  the  Sight,  but 
every  the  lead  Remains  of  Perception  of  Light,  is  dedroyed  ; 
in  the  latter.  Light  can  be  didinguifhed  from  Darknefs ;  to 
this  Oafs  feems  to  belong  the  Vifus  dimidiatus ,  when  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fees  only  half  the  ObjeCt ;  a  particular  Species  of  which  is 
defcribed  by  Chr.  Sigifm.  IVoljffus ,  (in  a  Didertation,  de  Amai  - 
rofi  imp'erfefta,  1709.  Trajetli )  where  the  Patient  could  only 
fee  the  Feet,  and  under  Part  of  the  Trunk  of  a  Man’s  Body. 

IV. 

As,  in  a  Gutta  Serena ,  the  external  Parts  of  the  Eye  feem  to 
be  free  from  all  manner  of  Fault,  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  the  Caufe  of  the  Diforder  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  Optic 
Nerve,  rather  than  in  the  Eye  itfelf ;  and  this  may  be  even 
demondrated,  by  did’eeding  fuch  People  as,  during;  their  Lives, 
had  been  blind  in  this  manner ;  for,  upon  accurate  Obfervation; 
we  find,  that  their  Optic  Nerves  were  either  too  much  exte¬ 
nuated,  flaccid,  and;  by  half,  too  little  (of  which  fee  In¬ 
dances  in  Bonetus’ $,  Sepulcbretwn  Anatorntcum,  Lib.  i.  Seel.  18. 
Obf.  3.  and  4.)  ;  or  furrounded  and  compreded  by  Blood,  extra* 
vafated  from  the  Brain,  as  hath  been  obferved  by  JVepferus  de 
Apoplex.  Hijt.  4.  or  incompaded  by  a  hard  Tumour,  fuch  as 
Bonetus ,  Lib.  1.  Sett.  18.  Obf.  1.  takes  Notice  of,  about  their 
Origin.  Paivius ,  Obfervat.  Anatom.  2.  obferved  a  Bladder 
full  of  a  watery  Humour  upon  the  above-mentioned  Nerves, 
near  their  Conjunction.  Plaierus  found  a  globular  Tumour 
near  the  Optic  Nerves  of  a  dead  Perfon,  who,  when  alive,  had 
laboured  under  a  Gutta  Serena  ;  and  Bonetus ,  Lib.  1.  SeQ.,  18. 
Obf.  5.  found  the  carotid  Artery  turgid  with  Blood,  at  the 
Place  where  it  enters  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye. 

V. 

Almod  all  the  Authors,  who  have  wrote  upon  this  SubjeCl, 
have  judged  the  Gutta  Serena  to  proceed  from  the  Optic  Nerves 
being  obdrudted  by  a  thick  Lymph,  whereby  the  fmall  Tubes, 
of  which  the  Nerve  is  formed,  being  "rendered  impervious,  the 
free  Afflux  of  the  nervous  Fluid  to  the  Retina,  was,  of  courfe, 
either  checked,  or  entirely  intercepted  ;  but  ’tis  not,  as  yet, 
proved  by  Anatcmifts,  that  Nefves  confift  of  fmall  Tubes,  or 
Pipes,  thro’  which  their  contained  Fluids  circulate  ;  neither  is 
a  thick  and  tenacious  Lymph,  but  a  Fluid,  the  molt  fubtile  of 
all  others,  and  leaf!  likely  to  coagulate,  circulated  through  the 
Brain  and  Medulla  oblongata.  That  an  Obftrudlion  of  the 
Nerves  fhould  arife  from  this  Caufe,  is  by  no  means  credible; 
and  much  lefs  can  we  fuppofe,  that  an  Obftrudlion  of  the  Optic 
Nerves  fhould  happen  from  any  Matter  conveyed  to  them  from 
the  Brain.  In  all  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  there  mull  be  fo  ftrong 
a  Compreflion  of  the  Optic  Nerves  as  to  prevent  all  Influx  of  the 
nervous  Fluid  into  them,  and  by  that  means  induce  a  Paralyfis : 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  immediate  Caufe  ofzGutta  Serena , 
is  a  Paralyfis  of  the  Optic  Nerves.  ’Tis  now  evident,  -from  the 
Structure  of  the  Eye,  that  the  Optic  Nerve,  as  foon  as  it  has 
entered  the  bony  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  together  with  the  Perio- 
Ileum,  which  lines  its  inner  Side,  and  has  difpofed  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  Covering,  which  it  receives  from  the  Dura  Mater ,  for  the 
Formation  of  the  'Tunica  Cornea  ;  I  fay,  ’tis  evident,  from  the 
Structure  of  the  Eye,  that  after  this/  by  another  Membrane, 
or  Covering,  which  it  receives  from  the  Pia  Mater ,  it  forms 
the  Tunica  Uvea ,  the  Proceffus  Cilia  res,  and  Pupil  of  the  Eye, 
and  that  its  medullary  Subllance  conflitutes  that  foft  and  pul- 
pousCoat  called  the  Retina.  Befides,  ’tis  well  known,  that  the 
Retina  receives  the  Images  of  vifible  Objedls,  and  conveys  them 
thro’  the  Optic  Nerve  to  the  common  Senfory,  where,  by  their 
means,  the  Ideas  of  Sight,  or  Vifion,  are  excited ;  but  tis 
equally  plain,  that,  in  order  to  perceive  external  Objects,  a 
certain  Tenfion  of  the  nervous  Parts  is  neceflary  ;  which  M  en~ 
fion  confifts  in  a  due  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid ;  But  fince,  in 
a  Gutta  Serena ,  there  is  a  Paralyfis  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  ana 
confequently  of  the  Retina,  the  Uvea,  and  Proceffus  C: hares  , 
hence  it  muft  follow,  that  thefe  Parts  are  neither  tenfe,  nor 
tranfmit  the  Rays  of  Light,  but  the  Pupil  appears  mlarged  an 
dilated,  by  reafon  of  the  Relaxation  of  the  Proceffus  Cilia  res. 
Nor  is  there,  in  this  Cafe,  any  other  Fault  to  be  obferved  in 
tile  Eye,  fince  the  Motion  of  the  Humours,  and  of  the  Mu  *7 
cles,  which  ferve  to  m,ove  the  Eyes,  is  regular  and  natural  * 
which  may  be  owing  to  this  additional  Reafon,  that  the  M'd" 
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cles  and  Veflels,  conveying  the  Juices,  take  their  Origins  not 
from  the  Optic  Nerve,  but  from  other  Nerves,  that  are  not 
affe&ed. 

VI. 

TheCaufe  therefore  which,  by  compreffing  the  Optic  Nerves, 
renders  them  paralytic,  refides  either  about  their  Origin,  that 
is,  their  Thalatni ,  along  which  they  run,  or  about  thole  Parts 
of  themfelves  which  enter  the  Orbits  of  the  Eyes  :  'l  he  Caufe 
may  alfo  lie  concealed  in  the  Optic  Nerve  itfelf,  and  that  too  in 
die  Blood- veflels,  wrapt  up  in  the  very  Middle  of  it ;  the  Reali¬ 
ty  of  which  Veflels,  not  only  our  later  Anatomifls,  but  even 
JVepfer  himfelf,  (L.  de  Cicut.  aquat.  p.  127.)  have  demon- 
ftrated.  If  thefe  Veflels,  which  are  fo  many  Branches,  as  it 
were,  from  the  Carotids,  or  any  of  the  reft  of  the  Brandies  of 
die  Carotids  which  furround  the  Orbit,  fliould  happen  to  be 
fluffed  with  ftagnant  Blood,  they  prefs  upon  and  diftend  the 
medullary  Tubes  of  the  Nerves ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  hinder 
the  Return  of  the  Lymph  thro’  the  Veflels  which  furround  the 
Nerves.  This  feems  to  be  the  Caufe  of  a  periodical  Gulta 
Senna,  which  ceafes  upon  the  Removal  of  the  Stagnation  of  the 
Blood  :  It  is,  befides,  very  probable,  that,  in  a  fpurious  Amau- 
rofls,  a  Serum  lodging  itfelf  within  the  Coats  of  the  Eye,  efpe- 
cially  within  die  Tunica  Cornea ,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  Caufe  ; 
in  which  Cafe,  the  Afflux  of  the  nervous  Fluid  being  too  flow, 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  only  enters,  which  leaves  no  more  of  the 
Faculty  of  Seeing,  than  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  Light  from 
Darknefs. 

VII. 

Tho’  the  Difeafe  now  under  Conflderation  may  afflidl  Per¬ 
sons  of  all  Ages,  and  of  every  Sex,  when  violent  external  Caufes 
concur  to  its  Production  ;  fuch  as  Blows  on  the  Head,  Con- 
cufflons  of  the  Brain,  or  any  other  Accident,  that  may  occafion 
a  Stagnation  of  the  Humours  about  the  Optic  Nerves  ;  yet 
when  it  arifes  from  internal  Caufes,  it  generally  falls  to  the  Lot 
of  the  Plethoric,  the  Phlegmatic,  the  Cachedic,  and  the  Old, 
or  of  thofe  who  have  a  weak  Head,  and  a  frailSyftem  of  Nerves, 
either  thro’  preceding  Excefles  of  Paflion,  long  Grief,  anxious 
Care,  too  much  Watching  and  Application,  unfeafonable  Stu¬ 
dying,  reading  fmall  Print  in  a  full  Light,  frequent  Debauches  ; 
and,  in  fine,  by  being  long  expofed  to  the  Cold,  or  labouring 
under  the  Misfortune  of  an  hereditary  Weaknefs.  This  Dif¬ 
eafe  agrees  with  the  other  Diforders  of  the  Brain,  in  this  Cir- 
cumftance,  that  it  is  founded  on  the  Want  of  a  due  Tone  and 
Spring  in  he  Parts  of  the  Brain  itfelf. 

VIII. 

If  we  confider  the  fecondary  and  more  remote  Caufes  of  a 
Gutta  Serena ,  they  may  be  properly  enough  reduced  to  Reple¬ 
tion  and  Inanition.  To  the  Clafs  of  Repletion  belongs  that 
Gutta  Serena ,  which  takes  its  Rife  only  from  a  Stagnation  of 
Blood,  more  or  lefs  thick  in  thofe  Nerves  of  the  Brain  which 
are  contiguous  to  the  Optic  Nerve.  This  Species  of  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  is  not  only  fometimes  tranfitory  and  periodical,  but  even 
admits  of  a  Cure,  when  it  happens  not  to  be  of  a  long  (landing. 
This  Degree  of  the  Difeafe  is  incident,  Firf: ,  to  thofe  who  are 
of  a  very  plethoric  Habit  of  Body,  upon  their  ufing  too  violent 
Exercifes,  Baths  that  are  too  warm,  or  giving  way  to  immo¬ 
derate  Tranfports  of  Anger  :  A  Case  of  this  Kind  is  to  be 
found  in  Confult.  Med,  Sett.  Cafe  42.  Secondly ,  to  Women 
that  bear  Children,  either  in  the  Birth  itfelf,  and  then  it  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  violent  Conftri&ions  of  the  lower  Belly,  throw¬ 
ing  the  Humours  up  to  the  Head  with  uncommon  Force;  or 
after  the  Birth,  if  it  has  been  difficult,  and  efpecially  if  there  has 
been  any  Defect  in  the  Lochia  l  Evacuations  :  Maurice  cm,  in 
Cent.  5.  Obf.  568.  mentions  a  Cafe  of  this  Kind,  which, 
he  fays,  was  i'oon  cured  by  Bleeding  :  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  Hemicrania,  or  Megrim,  which  fucceeds  Child¬ 
birth,  moft  frequently  terminates  in  Blindnefs.  Thirdly ,  to 
Women  who  labour  under  a  Suppreffion  of  their  Menftrual 
Difcharges,  or  any  hyfteric  Diforder ;  a  Cafe  of  which  kind  I 
have  given  in  Confult.  Med.  Sett.  Caf  44.  Pechlinus  alfo, 
Lib.  1.  Obf.  24.  makes  mention  of  a  Gutta  Serena,  which,  in 
Conjunction  with  aHead-ach,  every  Month  afflicted  a  Patient 
who  had  her  Menftrual  Difcharges  defective.  Fourthly,  to  thofe 
who  labour  under  hypochondriacal  or  hyfterical  Diforders  ;  and 
to  thofe  who  are  racked  with  violent  Spafms  of  the  lower  Belly, 
by  which  the  Humours  are  forced  up  to  the  Head  :  Hence  is 
that  remarkable  Cafe  which  is  related  of  a  Gutta  Serena ,  which 
fucceeded  a  vehement  Colic,  accompanied  with  a  Conftipation 
of  the  Belly,  which  being  cured  by  a  Clyfter,  the  Gutta  Serena 
was  forthwith  removed. 

IX. 

But  as  a  Gutta  Serena,  which  arifes  only  from  a  Stagnation 
of  Blood,  is  tranfitory ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  continues 
long,  or  ftizes  phlegmatic  Patients,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a  bad 
Habit  of  Body,  by  letting  fall  its  ferous  Part,  as  a  Load,  on  the 
Nerves,  it  renders  the  Difeafe  long,  and  very  often  incurable  : 
Vol.  I. 
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It  is  therefore  no  unprecedented  Thing,  that  a  Gutta  Screw} 
fliould  arife  from  a  Purple  Fever,  the  Itch ,  Ulcers,  or  dehors, 
ftruck  back  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood  (vide  Adi:  Berol.  Dec.  2. 
Tol.b:  P.  28.) ;  nor  is  it'furprififtg,  thatChildren  who  are  weak¬ 
ly,  or  abound  with  Humours,  fliould  be  fubjeCt  to  it ;  efpecially 
in  Cafes  where  the  Meafles  have  not  come  out  well ;  or  where 
the  Inteftines  abound  with  Worms.  A  Gutta  Serena  alfo  hap¬ 
pens  after  acute  Difeafcs,  malignant  Fevers,  the  Small-pox,  or  a 
Phrenitis,  the  Humours  falling,  by  Tranflation,  upon  the  Optic 
Nerves.  Sometimes  Perfohs  of  a  plethoric,  or  of  a  bad  Habit 
ot  Body,  become  blind  by  ftrong  Purges  or  Vomits  (as  Gulden - 
klec,  L.  1.  Epijl.  20.  P.  498.  has  obferved)  :  But  Mercurials, 
unfkilfully  adminiftered  to  Bodies  abounding  with  impure  Juices, 
do,  of  all  other  Medicines,  contribute  the  moft  effectually  to 
the  bringing  on  this  Diforder*  by  occafioning  an  obftinate  Stag¬ 
nation  of  the  Lymph. 

X. 

Thefe  Caufes  belong  to  the  Clafs  of  Repletion  ;  but  under 
the  1  itle  Inanition,  are  Comprehended  all  exceflive  and  immo¬ 
derate  Profuiions  or  Diflipations  of  the  vital  Juices,  which,  as 
Experience  teaches  us,  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  a  GuVa  Se¬ 
rena,  which  more  efpecially  comes  on  after  great  Hemorrhages  ; 
and  a  Blindnefs  has  been  particularly  obferved  to  follow  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Vomiting  of  Blood,  too  great  a  Quantity  taken  away  by 
Bleeding  from  a  Woman  with  Child,  and  after  taking  a  large 
Quantity  from  the  Vein  of  the  Forehead  ( Bonetus,  Lib.  1.  Sett. 
18.  Obf.  2.  App.)-,  for  while  the  vital  Humour  is  drawing 
away,  the  Veflels,  which  are  diftributed  thro’  the  Brain,  col- 
lapfe,  the  Secretion  of  the  nervous  Fluid  is  diminifhed,  and 
thence  arife  Vertigos,  Gutta  Serenas ,  Faintings,  and  other 
Calamities  :  But  what  deferves  our  principal  Attention,  is,  the 
remarkable  Confent  which,  in  this  Cafe,  is  found  betwixt  the 
Ey  es  and  the  genital  Parts ;  fince  we  obferve,  that  Blindnefs  is 
frequently  the  Refult  of  immoderate  and  ill-timed  Embraces, 
of  which  Circumftance  I  have  made  frequent  Mention,  and  re¬ 
lated  a  Cafe  of  thisNature,  Ccnf.Med.  Cent.  2.  Sett.  3.  Caf.  104. 
For  the  lymphatic  fcminal  Fluid  is  much  of  the  fame  Nature 
and  Quality  with  that  which  is  fecreted  in  the  Brain,  and 
diftributed  through  the  Nerves  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  more 
liberal  and  copious  the  Excretion  of  the  former  is,  the  more 
fcanty  and  deficient  the  Secretion  of  the  latter  muft  be  :  Hence 
the  Want  of  a  due  Tone  in  the  nervous  Parts,  Weaknefs  of 
Sight,  and  even  Blindnefs  itfelf,  ufually  follow. 

XI. 

The  Gutta  Serena  is  a  very  terrible  and  a  very  obftinate  Dif¬ 
order  ;  and  ’tis  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  if  it  is  a  perfect: 
and  inveterate  one,  or  feizes  old  and  worn-out  Subjects,  it  is 
fo  far  from  admitting  of  a  Cure,  that  the  moft  terrible  Train  of 
apoplectic  and  paralytic  Diforders  generally  fupervene.  This 
Diftemper,  on  the  other  hand,  when  of  a  fhort  (landing,  when 
imperfeCt,  or  when  its  Caufe  is  only  feated  in  the  Coats  of  the 
Eye,  fometimes  admits  of  a  Cure,  efpecially  in  young  and  robuft: 
Patients.  That  Kind  of  Gutta  Serena  alfo,  which  is  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  the  EffeCt  of  a  Stagnation  of  the  Blood,  yields  to 
Medicines,  and  may  be  cured  ;  but  that  Species  of  the  Difeafe 
which  is  accompanied  with  paralytic  Diforders,  or  other  Dif- 
tempers  of  the  Head,  generally  portends  a  Danger  that  can 
fcarce  be  furmounted  or  avoided. 

The  CURE. 

I. 

The  Cure  of  the  Gutta  Serena  is  very  hard  and  difficult 5 
for  this  Reafon,  that  the  Force  and  Energy  of  Medicines  can 
have  but  little  Influence  upon  thofe  Parts  which  lie,  as  it  were, 
remote,  and  hid  within  the  Bones  of  the  Skull :  But  this  Cir¬ 
cumftance  (hould  not  difeourage  the  Phyfician  from  trying  the 
Extent  of  his  Art,  and  attempting  the  Cure  by  a  Method 
accommodated  and  adapted  to  the  Caufes  of  the  Diforder : 
This  he  may  do  by  purfuing  thefe  two  Intentions,  that  of  dif- 
cuffmg  the  ftagnant  Humours,  which  comprefs  the  Nerves  j 
and  that  of  (Lengthening  and  invigorating  the  Parts  affeCted. 

II. 

For  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  indeed  the  more  difficult 
of  thefe  Intentions,  generous,  and  what  we  call  Herculean 
Medicines ,  are  to  be  called  in  to  our  Affiftance.  Thus,  if  a 
ferous  Humour,  poured  in  upon  the  Brain,  (hould  happen  to 
(lagnate  there,  which  is  commonly  the  Cafe  with  Patients  that 
are  phlegmatic,  cachectic,  of  bad  Habits,  or  who  have  had 
Puftles  ftruck  back  into  their  Blood,  and  efpecially  if  the  Dif¬ 
order  be  of  a  fhort  Date,  great  Good  may  be  expe<5led  from  the 
aftual  Cautery  applied  to  the  back  Parts  of  the  Head,  or  the 
Nape  of  the  Neck  ;  in  lieu  of  which  a  Seton  may  alfo  be  fub- 
(lituted.  Thefe  Remedies  operate  in  a  two-fold  Manner ; 
that  is,  partly  by  exciting  Pain,  for  thus  they  communicate  a 
tremulous  and  vibratory  Motion  to  the  minuted  Fibres  of  the 
Brain  ;  and  partlv  by  promoting  the  Afflux  ol  the  Humours  to 
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the  Parts  where  the  Wound  is  made,  to  which  they  generally 
drain,  they  draw  oft  the  ftagnated  Juices  from  the  Brain,  and 
Parts  affefted  :  And,  indeed,  if,  in  this  Cafe,  any  Relief  is  to 
be  expedled,  it  is  rather  to  be  looked  lor  from  thefc  Remedies, 
than  from  Veficatories  and  Fontanels. 

III. 

But  if  this  Malady  takes  its  Rife  from  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Blood,  which  is  the  Cafe  with  Perfons  of  plethoric  Habits,  ot 
florid  and  ruddy  Complexions,  of  full  and  ftrong  Pulfes,  and 
oFfthofe  who  have  any  habitual  Excretions  of  Blood  retained  ; 
I  fay,  in  thefe  Cafes,  we  are  to  beware  of  the  afore-mentioned 
Remedies,  and  muft  rather  begin  the  Cure  by  Bleeding.  In  this 
Intention,  it  is  very  proper  to  take  Blood  from  the  Feet ;  but 
’ris  ftill  more  ufeful  and  advantageous  to  open  the  Veins  of  the 
Forehead,  and  the  temporal  Arteries  ;  and,  indeed,  Nature  her- 
felf-feems  to  have  pointed  out  this  Method  of  Cure  ;  for  Exam¬ 
ples  have  diffidently  proved  to  us,  that  blind  Perfons,  who  have 
received  Wounds  in  the  Forehead,  which  were  followed  by 
plentiful  Hemorrhages,  have,  by  that  very  Means,  recovered 
the  Ufe  of  their  Sight.  Leeches  may  alfo  be  ufed  at  proper 
Seafons,  and  even  applied  to  the  Anus,  in  cafe  an  hemorrhoidal 
Flux  is  llopt.  If  an  Hemorrhage  from  the  Nofe  fhould  be 
fupprefl'ed,  a  Probe  may  be  thruft  up  them,  in  order  to  bring  it 
on  again,  that  fo  a  fpeedy  and  efficacious  Vent  may  be  given  to 
the  Blood. 

IV. 


In  a  Gutta  Serena ,  as  well  as  all  other  Diforders  of  the  Eyes, 
it  is  of  Angular  Ufe  to  keep  the  Belly  loofe,  that  fo  the  ftagnat- 
ing  Humour  in  the  Head  may  be  drawn  downwards  :  For  this 
Purpofe,  the  Medicines  to  be  ufed  fhould  not  be  ftrong  and 
violent  Purgatives,  but  mild  and  gentle  Laxatives,  in  Con¬ 
junction  with  Corroboratives,  of  which  Kind  are  the  Balfamico- 
cephalic  Pills.  My  ballamic  Pills  may  likewife  prove  ufeful,  if 
made  up  with  Mercurius  Dulcis ,  and  the  Extraction  Panchyma- 
gogum  of  Crollius.  Nor  are  pretty  fharp  Clyfters  to  be  delpifed 
in  this  Cafe  ;  nay,  their  Efficacy  is  very  confiderable,  if  Cof- 
fcivenefs  of  the  lower  Belly  fhould  happen  to  accompany  the 
Difeafe. 


V. 


When  the  Diforder  is  very  inveterate,  and  founded  on  an 
pbftinate  Stagnation  of  the  Lymph  in  thofe  Veffels  which  fur- 
round  the  Optic.Nerves,  then,  after  the  Ufe  of  the  Medicines 
already  propofed,  our  only  Hopes  are  placed  in  ftrong  Di  feu - 
tients,  efpecially  when  ufed  internally  ;  of  which  Kind  there 
are  two,  which  have  the  Advantage  of  all  others,  that  Sulphur 
of  Antimony  corrected  in  the  Manner  ordered  by  me,  and  Cin¬ 
nabar  ;  of  thefe  two  the  following  Powder  may  be  made  : 


Take  of  native  Cinnabar  prepared,  of  Crabs-eyes,  of  pre¬ 
pared  Amber,  each  two  Drams  ;  of  the  volatile  Salt  of 
Amber,  and  of  Hartfhorn,  each  ten  Grains:  Mix  them 
up  into  a  Powder,  which  divide  into  twelve  Parts  ;  to  each 
of  which,  three  or  four  Grains  of  the  Sulphur  of  Anti- 
'  mony  may  be  added.  This  Powder  is  to  be  taken  every 
Evening,  and  next  Morning  an  Infufion  of  Balm,  Fennel- 
feed,  and  Valerian-root,  is  to  be  drank  ;  and  if  the  Dif- 
temper  will  not  yield  to  thefe  Medicines,  we  are  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  gentle  Salivation,  by  which  I  have  known 
fome  cured  of  an  Amaurofis. 


VI. 

Along  with  the  above-mentioned  Remedies,  external  Difcu- 
tients,  nervous  and  balfamic  Medicines,  are  to  be  ufed  :  Of 
this  kind  Sternutatories  have  a  remarkably  difeutient  Quality, 
and  efpecially  volatile  Sal  Ammoniac  dried,  and  incorporated 
with  Oil  of  Sage,  Oil  of  Marjoram,  and  Balfam  of  Peru, 
fnuffed  up  the  Nofe  ;  or,  which  is  ftill  more  effectual.  Extract 
of  Guaiacum  Wood,  in  the  Form  of  Refin,  which  remains 
after  an  Evaporation  of  the  Decodtion  of  that  Wood,  and  was 
difeovered  by  myfelf.  Two  or  three  Grains  of  this,  taken  up 
the  Nofe,  excite  a  Sneezing,  and  powerfully  draw  the  Phlegm 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Head.  A  Bag  likewife,  fluffed  with  Vale¬ 
rian-root,  Fennel-feed,  and  Rofe-flowers,  and  befprinkled  with 
the  Water  called,  by  the  French,  L' Eau  d’  Arquebu fade,  may 
be  applied  to  the  Eyes ;  or  the  Steam  of  the  Infufion,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  Paragraph,  may  be  admitted  into  them. 
But,  of  all  other  Medicines,  my  Balfamum  Vita  is  the  moft 
powerful,  when  Part  of  it  is  rubbed  on  the  Temples,  and  Part 
of  it  dropt  upon  Sugar,  and  fwallowed  down  ;  for,  by  ufing  it 
in  this  manner,  I  have  often  carried  oft'  this  Sort  of  Blindnefs, 
which  has  not  been  of  a  long  {landing. 

Practical  Cautions. 

Before  Cauteries  and  Setons  be  ufed,  the  Body  muft  be 
drained  not  only  of  its  too  great  Quantity  of  Blood  and 
Humours,  but  alfo  of  their  Impurities ;  and  the  firft  Organs  of 
Digeftion  muft  be  cleared  of  all  manner  of  Impurities:  For 
which  purpofe  Bleeding,  mild  Laxatives,  and  Medicines  that 


dilute  and  cleanfe  the  Blood,  are  previoufly  to  be  ufed.  The 
fame  Caution  ought  to  be  ufed  with  regard  to  Sternutatories; 
for  if  they  fhould  be  adminiftered  before  the  Body  and  Head  are 
fufficicntly  purged,  they  would  occafion  a  violent  Afflux  of 
Humours  to  the  Head  ;  but  when  the  Body  is  duly  prepared, 
they  are  of  Angular  Advantage  in  the  Beginnings  of  the  Difeafe. 

II. 


Of  corroborating  Medicines,  which  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
pofteft  of  a  difeutient  Quality,  my  Balfamum  Vita  is  one  of 
the  moft  efficacious  againft  a  Gutta  Serena,  efpecially  it  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  falling  of  a  ferous  Humour  upon  the  Optic 
Nerves  of  phlegmatic  Patients  ;  in  which  Cafe,  I  have  known 
this  Balfam  applied,  upon  Linen  Cloths,  to  the  Head  and  Fore¬ 
head,  about  the  Beginning  ot  the  Diieafe,  entirely  to  remove 
the  Blindnefs.  But  greater  Caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  Bodies  full 
of  Blood,  where  the  great  Quantity  and  Congeflion  of  Blood 
has  brought  on  the  Diforder  ;  tor,  in  that  Cate,  I  emperance, 
and  fuch  Medicines  as  not  only  diminifh  the  Mafs  ot  Blood, 
but  likewife  check  the  Rapidity  of  its  Motion,  are  moft 


proper. 


III. 


As  to  the  Ufe  of  external  Applications,  every  one  muft  fee, 
that  they  are  plainly  of  no  Moment,  in  a  true  and  inveterate 
Amaurofis,  becaufe  their  Virtues  cannot  reach  the  Parts  affect¬ 
ed  ;  but  when  the  Fault  is  not  in  the  Optic  Nerve  itfelf,  but 
rather  in  the  Eye,  and  its  Humours,  or  other  Parts,  then  topical 
Applications  are  of  confiderable  Importance  ;  the  chief  of  which 
are,  either  a  Fomentation  of  the  Decodtion  of  Valerian-root, 
Cubebs,  and  Fennel-feed,  made  with  Water  and  Wine,  and 
conveyed  into  the  Eyes,  by  means  of  a  Funnel  for  that  Purpofe, 
or  Cataplafms  made  after  the  following  manner  : 


Take  of  the  Roots  of  Angelica,  of  Mafter-wort,  and  Vale¬ 
rian,  each  two  Ounces  ;  of  the  Herb  Chervil,  German 
Leopard’s- bane,  of  the  Flowers  of  Elder,  Lavender,  and 
Rofes,  each  three  Pugils  ;  of  the  Seeds  of  Fennel  and  Dill, 
each  one  Dram  and  an  half ;  cut  and  beat  them  to  a  Pow¬ 
der,  which  boil  in  equal  Quantities  of  Rofe-water,  and 
the  Water  called  by  the  French  U  Eau  d’  Arquebu  fade. 

IV. 

Sometimes  the  Cure  of  an  obftinate  Amaurofis  is  moft  feafon- 
ably  and  advantageoufly  attempted  by  Hunger  and  Abftinence, 
which  are  principally  conducive  to  this  Purpofe,  in  impure  and 
cacochymic  Conftitutions,  and  fuch  as  abound  with  Blood  and 
Juices  ;  but  this  Method  previoufly  requires  the  Patient  to  be 
gently,  but  at  the  fame  time  effedtually,  purged.  If  a  Cure  is 
intended  this  way,  the  Patient  muft  eat  only  a  little  boiled 
Bread,  a  little  roafted  Flefh,  and  Raifms  ;  he  muft  carefully 
avoid  all  Wine  and  Ale,  and  drink  a  Decodtion  of  Sarfaparilla, 
Liquorice,  Raifins,  and  Fennel-feed  ;  in  which  Courfe  he  muft 
perfift  for  three  or  more  Weeks,  as  the  State  of  the  Difeafe 
fhall  require. 

V. 


There  is  great  Hope  of  curing  a  Gutta  Serena,  which  feizes 
young  Girls  and  Children  after  the  Small-pox,  the  Meafles,  and 
other  eruptive  Diforders;  for  as  the  Years  of  Maturity  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  Menftrual  Difcharges  begin  to  appear,  it  either 
quits  the  Patient  of  its  own  Accord,  or  is  furprifingly  lefl'ened  ; 
and  at  this  Seafon  there  is  particular  Occafion  for  proper  Means 
to  affift  and  promote  the  Menftrual  Difcharge,  a  Angular  Exam¬ 
ple  of  which  Cafe  I  have  given,  Syfl.  Tom.  4.  P.  1.  Cap.  8. 


Cases  Jlated,  and  Anfwcrs. 

A  Ad  an,  thirty  Years  old,  about  Ax  Years  ago,  expofed  his 
Body  to  a  fudden  Cold,  after  he  had  been  over-heated  by  hard 
Labour,  and  violent  Exercife  ;  hence  he  felt  a  heavy  Pain  in  his 
Head,  and  happening,  at  the  fame  time,  to  get  a  Contufion  of 
his  Right  Eye,  he  perceived  the  Sight  of  it  to  be  very  weak ; 
whilft  at  the  fame  time  no  Fault  or  Defedt  appeared  externally : 
He  therefore  had  recourfe  to  various  Remedies,  Veficatories, 
Fontanels,  Collyriums,  and  Purgatives,  but  all  to  no  Purpofe. 
Before  he  had  remained  two  Years  in  this  Condition,  he  was 
feized  with  the  Itch,  after  which  the  Diforder  was  alio  con¬ 
vey’d  to  his  other  Eye  ;  the  Sight  of  which  was  not  only  weak, 
but  he  alfo  perceived  Sparks  and  Atoms  dancing  before  it,  and 
faw  every  Objedt  double  with  it.  He  was  befides  haraffedwith 
a  prodigious  Ringing  of  his  Ears,  great Weaknefs  of  the  Stomach, 
Eruditions,  and  Flatulencies,  Coftivenefs,  and  fpafmodic  Pains 
in  his  Joints  ;  his  Complexion  was  of  a  livid  Colour,  and  he 
ftill  continued  to  live  a  fedentary  Life,  which  called  for  a  fre¬ 
quent  Exercife  of  the  Mind,  and  much  Writing. 

R  E  F  L  E  C  T  IONS. 

This  IndifpoAtion  deferves  the  Name  of  a  beginning,  and,  as 
yet,  imperfedt  Gutta  Serena,  and  has  its  Seat  in  the  Optic 
Nerve,  and  in  the  Brain  ;  for  which  Reafon,  no  Fault  appears 
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externally.  It  arifes  from  the  cacochymical  Impurity  of  the 
Blood  and  Humours  ;  for  daily  Experience  teaches  us,  that 
Fcople  of  lcorbutic,  cacochymic,  and  cachectic  Conftitu- 
tions,  are  much  fubjedt  to  Diforders  of  the  Eyes  from  an 
internal  Caufe,  and  that  in  them  the  Diftemper  is  convey’d 
from  one  Eye  to  the  other.  The  Itch  of  the  Patient  now 
under  our  Confideration,  his  bad  Digeftion,  his  Flatulencies, 
the  Pains  in  his  Joints,  and  the  Singing  of  his  Ears,  all  con¬ 
cur  to  prove  the  bad  and  corrupted  State  of  his  Fluids,  which 
was  originally  brought  on  by  his  fedentary  Life,  as  well  as 
the  expoling  of  his  Body,  when  hot,  to  a  fudden  Cold  :  By 
this  means  alio,  a  Foundation  was  laid  for  the  Weaknefs  of 
his  Sight ;  for,  in  Confequence  of  this,  the  reprefled  Humours 
flowed  more  plentifully  to  the  fore  Parts  ot  the  Brain,  and 
his  Right  Eye  happening  to  be  contufed,  obftinately  crowded 
upon  its  Nerves,  which  were  now  weakened  by  the  Contu- 
fon.  It  had  been  eafier  to  have  removed  this  Dil'order,  in  its 
Infancy,  by  proper  Medicines  ;  but  now  it  is  become  invete¬ 
rate,  and  has  gained  fo  much  Ground,  the  Talk  is  altoge¬ 
ther  difficult.  But  I  am  not  of  Opinion,  that  we  are,  for 
this  Reafon,  to  lofe  our  Courage,  or  give  way  to  Defpair  : 
It  is  our  Bufinefs,  rather,  firft  to  attempt  the  rendering  the 
Juices  mild  and  balfamic,  and  then  to  let  about  ftrengthen- 
ing  and  invigorating  the  nervous  Parts  which  have  been  weak¬ 
ened.  The  former  of  thefe  Intentions  is  anfwered  by  De¬ 
coctions  of  the  Woods,  antimonial  Tindtures,  abforbent  and 
diaphoretic  Powders,  Purgatives  made  up  of  the  Gums,  and 
a  proper  Regimen,  with  regard  to  the  Non-naturals.  The 
latter  is  anfwered  by  Plafters,  made  with  cephalic  and  aro¬ 
matic  Oils,  liquid  Balfams,  and  relinous  Gums,  applied  to 
the  Forehead  and  Temples :  Spirit  of  Wine  alfo,  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  Camphire,  and  mixed  with  EiTence  of 
Peruvian  Balfam  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  my  Balfamum  Vitce ,  are 
proper  in  this  Cafe.  If  thefe  Means,  for  a  conlldcrable  time 
perfifted  in,  do  not  anfwer  the  Intention  ;  and  if  the  vital 
Juices  are  not,  by  them,  rendered  fufficiently  fweet  and  bal¬ 
famic,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  raife  a  gentle  Salivation,  which 
is  moll  conveniently  done  by  Preparations  of  Cinnabar,  or 
./Ethiops  Mineral :  However,  after  fufficiently  purging  the 
firit  Organs  of  Digeftion  by  the  Cephalic  Pills,  or  any  other 
proper  Purge,  let  the^Ethiops  Mineral  be  given  every  Morn¬ 
ing,  to  the  Extent  of  ten  Drams,  with  half  a  Dram  of  Sugar, 
and  two  Drops  of  the  Oil  of  Turki/h  Balm,  for  three  or  more 
Weeks,  as  Circumftances  require  ;  and  let  the  Patient  have, 
for  his  Drink,  a  Decodlion  of  China  Root,  with  Raiiins  and 
Cinnamon  ;  and  ufe,  at  the  fame  time,  a  proper  Diet  and 
Regimen.  By  this  Method  I  have  known  Perfons  happily 
recovered,  who,  by  violent  Contufions  of  the  Head,  have 
been  in  imminent  Danger  of  becoming  blind,  but  yet  not 
without  the  Ufe  of  Externals. 

Case  II. 

A  Girl,  feven  Years  old,  of  a  weak  and  tender  Conllitution, 
and  of  a  livid  unwholfome  Complexion,  which  often  afliimed 
a  yellowilh  Call,  fell  into  a  flight  Fever,  attended  with  a  Pain 
of  her  Back  and  Head,  and  with  a  Vertigo  when  Ihe  flood  up. 
On  the  third  Day,  after  the  Fever  feized  her,  her  Skin  was  all 
covered  over  with  little  red  Eruptions ;  to  prevent  the  farther 
fpreading  of  which,  temperating  and  gently  expelling  Medi¬ 
cines,  together  with  a  low  Regimen,  were  preferibed.  Not- 
•withftanding  which,  thefe  Eruptions  fometimes  difappeared  ; 
upon  which  Occafion  Ihe  complained  of  Shiverings,  and  fome¬ 
times  broke  out  again,  with  an  intenfe  Heat  of  the  Skin  : 
Befides  Ihe  complained,  efpecially  about  the  feventh  Day,  of  an 
intolerable  Pain  in  her  Head  and  Eyes  ;  and  when  Ihe  was  after¬ 
wards  cured  of  this  Diforder,  Ihe  was,  all  on  a  fudden,  fo 
effedlually  deprived  of  her  Sight,  that  Ihe  could  fee  nothing  at 
all  :  No  Fault  or  Defedt  appeared  externally  in  her  Eyes,  unlefs 
that  the  Pupil  feemed  to  be  a  little  larger,  and  more  dilated,  than 
ufually. 

REFLECTION. 

This  Difeafe,  which  brought  on  the  Gutta  Serena ,  was  the 
Purple  Fever,  a  Difeafe  much  incident  to  Children,  efpecially 
thofe  of  cachectic  Conftitutions,  who,  thro’  the  Weaknefs 
of  their  Stomach,  and  the  Want  of  Energy  in  the  Bile,  con¬ 
trail  a  great  deal  of  impure  Serum  ;  for  the  Purple  Fever  is 
occafioned  by  an  impure  and  acrid  Serum,  ftagnating  in  the 
fmall  glandular  Dudts,  which  Serum  is,  by  the  feverifh  Com¬ 
motion,  protruded  into  the  Habit.  If  the  Quantitv  of  this 
Serum  is  greater  than  it  fliould  be,  or  if  the  Conllitution  is 
weak,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  if  the  Patient  be 
deftitute  of  fuch  Motions  as  are  neceflary  for  expelling  it, 
hence  it  happens,  that  a  Taint  is  even  communicaaed  to  the 
iolid  Parts  by  the  corrupt  Juices,  which  flagnate  here  and 
there,  and  vejlicate  them.  For  this  Reafon  we  obferve,  that 
lingering  Coughs,  Confumptions,  flow  Fevers,  Diarrhoeas, 
Head-achs  and  Megrims,  not  only  accompany,  but  alfo  fuc- 
ceed  this  Difeafe.  Hence  ’tis  pretty  plain,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent  Cafe,  this  Serum  falling  upon  the  Head,  and  efpecially 
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On  the  Optic  Nerves,  brought  on  the  Gutta  Serena  ;  the  Cut  e 
of  which  con  fills  chiefly  in  purging  the  Body  of  the  cor¬ 
rupted  Mals  of  ferous  Humours,  which  have  received  a 
Taint  from  the  Purple  Fever,  and  in  draining  them  from  the 
Head.  For  which  Intention,  befides  internal  Purifiers  of  the 
Blood,  diluting  Decodtions,  Diaphoretics,  and  Laxatives,  I 
fay  befides  thefe,  Veficatories  are  of  lingular  Service,  pro¬ 
vided  only  they  be  applied  betimes ;  for  by  drawing  the  acrid 
Serum  to  the  Skin  or  Surface  of  the  Body,  they  rid  the 
Head  of  it.  Befides,  we  are  to  endeavour  by  mild  and  bal¬ 
famic  Stomachics,  to  reflore  Strength,  and  a  vigorous  di- 
geftive  Faculty,  to  the  Stomach,  that  fo  a  generous  Chyle, 
and  laudable  Juices,  may  be  generated. 

Case  III. 

A  Girl  nine  Years  old,  who  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  her 
Life  had  been  troubled  with  Defluxions  of  Rheum,  Achors, 
and  Tumours  of  the  Glands  of  her  Neck,  her  Noflrils  being 
fometimes  extraordinarily  dry,  was  feized  with  a  Vertigo,  and 
fo  great  Pains  in  her  Back,  and  Hypochondria,  that  a  Vomit- 
ing  and  Head-ach  coming  on  at  the  fame  time,  Ihe  was  oblig’d 
to  keep  her  Bed.  Growing  better  in  a  few  Days,  Ihe  again 
expos’d  herfelf  to  the  open  Air,  which  was  then  very  cold  ; 
but  relapfing,  fhe  was  feiz’d  with  a  prodigious  Vertigo,  a 
Swelling  of  her  Face,  and  a  flight  Fever,  attended  with  the 
Purples.  Soon  after,  being  heated  by  a  ftrong  Commotion  of 
Mind,  Ihe  fell  into  an  epileptic  Fit,  during  which  her  Teeth 
ground  flrongly  upon  each  other,  her  Eyes  were  fixed  and 
flaring,  her  Senfes  loft,  and  her  Pulfe  vehement  and  unequal. 
About  an  Hour  after  fhe  had  recover’d  from  this  Paroxyfm,  fhe 
became  quite  blind,  and  amidftthe  exquifite  and  racking  Pains  of 
her  Head,  threw  up,  by  a  Vomit,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
bilious  Filth.  By  injecting  a  Clyfter,  and  adminiftering  anti- 
fpafmodic,  abforbent,  and  diaphoretic  Medicines,  her  Vomit¬ 
ings  and  Head-ach  were  render’d  lefs,  but  her  Blindnefs  re¬ 
mained  the  fame  for  four  Days ;  on  every  one  of  which  the 
above-mentioned  Paroxyfms  return’d.  When  her  continual 
Watchings  bore  hard  upon  her,  and  her  Pains  began  again  to 
rack  her  vehemently,  in  the  Evening  a  few  Grains  of  the  Pilulse 
de  Cynogloflo  were  prefer ib’d,  upon  which  fhe  had  an  eafier 
Night  than  ufual ;  and  when  next  Morning,  fhe  took  in  an  In- 
fufion,  by  way  of  Tea,  a  little  of  the  Oleum  Cajaputi,  her 
whole  Body  was  cover’d  with  a. plentiful  Sweat ;  and  fhe  all  on 
a  fudden  recover’d  her  Sight :  But  an  Hour  after  the  Head-ach 
returning,  fhe  was  feiz’d  with  a  total  Blindnefs  ;  and  next  Day 
all  her  Spafms  and  Pains  being  leflen’d,  her  Sweat  return’d 
with  fo  much  Succefs,  that  the  Patient  by  means  of  its  long 
Continuance,  was,  in  fixteen  Days  time,  reftored  at  once  to 
her  Sight  and  Health. 

REFLECTION. 

1.  This  Cafe  fhews  us  what  terrible  Mifchiefs  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  acrid  Serum  protruded  to  the  Skin  in  the  Purple 
Fever,  when  ’tis  retain’d  within  the  Body.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  it  lies  dormant  in  the  Body  for  fome  time,  and 
only  by  fome  accidental  Caufe  begins  to  exercife  its  Tyranny. 
In  the  prefent  Cafe,  two  accidental  Caufes  concurr’d,  the 
Commotion  of  her  Mind,  and  her  being  expofed  to  the 
Cold,  by  both  which  violent  Spafms  were  brought  upon  the 
nervous  Syftem  ;  and  the  Cold  affedting  the  Skin,  the  noxious 
Humours  were  in  too  great  a  Quantity  driven  inwards,  and 
efpecially  towards  the  Head. 

2.  The  Blindnefs  which  happen’d  in  this  Cafe  deferves  to  be 
call’d  Spafmodic,  fince  by  Spafms  of  the  external  and  lower 
Parts,  the  Humours,  being  driven  forcibly  upwards,  affedled 
not  only  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  whence  the  Epilepfy 
proceeded,  but  likewife  the  nervous  Membranes  of  the  Eyes. 
Hence  it  happen’d,  that  plentiful  Sweats  coming  on,  the 
acrid  Serum  was  evacuated,  the  Spafms  banifh’d,  and  all  the 
other  Symptoms  remov’d. 

Case  IV. 

An  Infant,  fcarce  yet  a  Quarter  old,  was  feized  with  the 
Small-pox,  which  not  fuppurating,  nor  coming  out  as  it 
fhould  have  done,  difappear’d  again  in  three  Days  time.  After 
this,  the  State  of  his  Health  being  bad  and  inconftant,  he  was 
frequently  troubled  with  Defluxions  of  Rheum,  and  before  a 
Year  was  expir’d,  a  kind  of  Hardnefs  appear’d  in  his  Abdomen. 
For removing  this  Symptom,  befides  other  Medicines,  he  had  a 
Vomit  given  him  twice  in  one  Week,  by  which  fpontaneous 
Vomitings,  and  a  Loofenefs  of  his  Belly,  were  brought  on,  and 
continued  for  ten  Days.  Then  thefe  Excretions  ceafing,  the 
Swelling  of  his  Abdomen  fell,  but  a  great  Weaknefs  fucceeded  ; 
notwithstanding  which  a  good  Appetite,  and  a  Habit  of  fleep- 
ing  well,  continued  long.  Laft  of  all,  he  was  feized  with  a 
total  Lofs  of  Sight,  his  Eyes  remaining,  to  Appearance,  with¬ 
out  any  Defedt;  his  Body,  tho’  fufficiently  mufcular  for  one  of 
his  Age,  was  yet  fo  weak  and  languid,  that  when  he  was 
raifed  from  his  Bed,  his  Joints  feem’d,  as  it  were,  to  collapfe 
and  yield  under  him  ;  a  Trembling  frequently  leiz’d  his  Lett 
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Ann,  his  Head  fwell’d,  and  it  was  with  great  Difficulty  he 
could  {peak.  His  Belly  was  fufficiently  loole,  and  his  Appetite 
good  ;  but  his  Noftrils  were  continually  dry,  and  frequent  Sweats 
broke  out  upon  him. 

reflection. 

The  Caufe  of  the  Symptoms,  which  fucceed  the  Small-pox, 
now  at  a  Stand,  is  a  ferous  Plethora ,  or  a  great  Abundance 
of  thick  and  impure  Serum  and  Lymph  in  the  Body,  which 
is  no  uncommon  Cafe  with  moft  Infants.  Hence  Defluxions 
of  Rheum  on  the  Ears,  Noftrils,  Eyes,  and  Head,  are  not 
more  incident  to  Perfons  of  any  Age,  than  to  Infants  and 
Children.  In  our  prefent  Patient  indeed,  the  flopping  of 
the  Small-p©x  laid  the  Foundation  for  the  fubfequent  Train 
of  Diforders ;  for  the  excrementitious  Humours,  which  in 
other  Cafes  ufe  to  be  thrown  offby  this  Species  of  Exanthema, 
being  retain’d  in  the  Body,  corrupted  the  ferous  and  lym¬ 
phatic  Juices  ;  the  Puftles  not  being  duly  thruft  out,  by 
reafon,  probably,  of  a  natural  Weaknefs  of  the  Nerves: 
Hence  arofe  the  Catarrhs,  and  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Abdomen. 
And  a  Tranflation  happening  of  the  ferous  Matter  to  the 
Brain,  and  fpinal  Marrow,  hence  fprung  paralytic  Relaxa¬ 
tions  of  various  Parts,  as  of  the  Eyes,  the  Tongue,  and  the 
Nerves,  which  go  off  to  the  Feet  and  Arms. 

The  Cure  of  this  terrible  Diforder  confifts  almoft  wholly  in 
the  Ufe  of  internal  Medicines,  which  muft  be  calculated  at 
once  to  remove  the  Vifcidity,  and  leffen  the  Quantity  of  the 
Lymph.  I  therefore  think  it  advifeable  to  proceed  in  the 
following  Method  :  After  purging  the  Body  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Cornacbinus' s  Powder ,  let  the  Patient  take  every 
Morning  of  the  Powder  made  of  well  prepar’d  Cinnabar, 
five  Grains  ;  Crabs-eyes,  eight  Grains ;  and  of  Mercurius 
dulcis,  half  a  Grain.  After  ufing  this  for  fix  Days,  let  a 
Laxative  be  again  taken.  And  then,  after  taking  the  Pow¬ 
der  for  fix  Days  more,  let  the  Laxative  be  repeated.  Under 
this  Courfe,  let  the  Patient  have  for  his  Drink  a  Decodtion 
of  three  Ounces  of  Sarfaparilla  Root,  of  the  Bark  of  Saft'u- 
frasWood,  three  Drams  ;  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  half  a  Dram, 
boil’d  in  a  clofe  Vefiel  with  twelve  Pints  of  Spring-water, 
which  let  him  alfo  drink  inftead  of  Tea.  Let  his  Food  alfo 
be  attenuating,  and  let  him  eat  no  Flefti,  but  what  is  roafted, 
and  fine  Wheat  Bread ,  and  thefe  too  in  a  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity.  After  this,  for  about  eight  Days,  let  his  Body  be  put 
into  a  Bath  of  common  Water,  Wheat-bran,  and  Pot-afh; 
after  which,  let  the  Nape  of  his  Neck,  and  his  Os  Sacrum, 
be  anointed  with  Unguentum  Nervinum.  Internally,  let 
him  continue  the  Ufe  of  the  above-mentioned  Deco&ion ; 
and  a  little  before  his  Meals,  let  him  drink,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  his  Stomach,  an  Elixir  made  of  the  Effence  of 
white  Burnet,  and  red  Gentian,  each  half  an  Ounce ;  Sweet 
Spirit  of  Nitre  two  Drams  ;  and  Oil  of  Mace,  Cedar,  and 
Cinnamon,  of  each  fix  Drops.  Externally,  let  him  apply  to 
his  Noftrils  the  dry  volatile  Sal  Ammoniac,  impregnated 
with  the  unadulterated  Oil  of  Marjoram.  I  do  not  in  the 
leaft  doubt,  but  the  Confequences  of  this  Method  will  be 
very  good. 

Case  V. 

A  Boy  twelve  Years  old,  fubjecft  for  fome  Years  paft  to  Ca¬ 
tarrhs,  Heavinefs,  and  a  Cough,  a  moift  Seafon  and  Northerly 
Winds  coming  on,  was  feized  with  a  Fever,  attended  with  a 
Catarrh,  which  on  the  ninth  Day  was  followed  with  a  grievous 
Pain  of  the  Head  ahd  Eyes,  and  at  laft,  a  total  Blindnefs.  No 
Defeat  appear’d  in  his  Eyes,  unlefs  that  the  Pupil  contracted 
ltfelf,  and  the  Boy  could  but  juft  diftinguifh  Light  from  Dark- 
nefs ;  his  Appetite  was  good,  and  his  Stools  were  regular  enough. 
After,  therefore,  he  had  laboured  a  whole  Fortnight  under  this 
Diforder,  various  kinds  of  Medicines  being  ufed  to  no  Purpofe, 
he  was  committed  to  my  Care  ;  and  I  made  ufe  of  nothing  but 
my  balfamic  Pills  to  be  taken  once  a  Week,  and  Linen  Cloths 
foarked  in  my  Balfam  of  Life,  apply ’d  twice  a  Day  to  his  Fore¬ 
head  and  Temples  ;  by  which  means,  accompany’d  with  the 
Bleffing  of  Heaven,  he  in  a  few  Weeks  recovered  his  Sight 
entirely. 

REFLECTION. 

This  Gutta  Serena  feems  to  be  only  a  Baftard  one,  which  arifes 
from  a  Defluxion  of  Serum  furrounding  the  nervous  Parts, 
which  ferve  for  the  feveral  Purpofes  of  Sight  and  Vifion  ;  for 
the  Optic  Nerve,  inafmuch  as  ’tis  contain’d  in  the  Brain, 
is  in  fuch  a  Cafe  almoft  free  from  all  Hurt,  and  as  yet  brings 
a  moft  fubtil  Fluid  to  the  nervous  Parts  of  the  Eye,  which 
being  ncverthelefs  comprefl'ed  on  all  Sides  by  the  ferous  Filth, 
become  fcarce  fit  for  receiving  the  Rays  of  Light,  and  an- 
fwering  the  Purpofes  of  Vifion.  Hence,  we  frequently  ob- 
ferve,  that  Infants  and  Children,  who  are  of  too  phlegmatic 
Confiitutions,  or  who  are  troubled  with  Defluxions  of 
Rheum,  labour  under  fuch  DefeCfs  both  of  Seeing  and  Hear¬ 
ing,  in  which  Cafe  we  prefcribe  Medicines  againft  the  Ca¬ 
tarrh  ;  but  fince  fuch  were  in  our  prefent  Cafe  ufed  to  no 


Purpofe,  nothing  remain’d  for  us  to  do,  but  by  corrobo¬ 
rating  and  nervous  Medicines,  fuch  as  my  Balfam  of  Life  is, 
to  difcufs  the  ftagnating  Juices,  and  ftrengthen  the  weaken’d 
Parts.  Hoffman^  Vol.  3.  Cap.  4. 

Some  Cafes  ref err\l  to  in  the  preceding  Differtation. 

Case  I. 

A  Man  thirty  feven  Y ears  old,  of  a  fanguine  melancholic 
Conftitution,  had  from  his  Infancy  been  addi&ed  very  much 
to  ftudy,  and  reading  in  the  Night ;  but  had  applied #himfelf 
that  way  in  an  uncommon  Degree,  for  the  laft  two  Years, 
having  the  Education  of  Youth  committed  to  his  Care :  For 
then  he  ftudy’d  till  late  at  Night,  and  rofe  again  by  four  next 
Morning.  As  he  took  nothing  till  Dinner-time,  except  a  Glafs 
of  burnt  Wine,  and  as  he  ufed  very  little  Drink  at  his  Meals, 
he  was  always  inclinable  to  be  coftive.  Having  liv’d  in  this 
way  for  about  two  Years  and  an  half,  upon  a  violent  Fit  of 
Anger,  he  was  feiz’d  firft  with  a  Head-ach,  accompany’d  with 
a  Senfation,  which  is  ufually  call’d  Formication.  After  which 
he  became  fuddenly  blind,  with  a  Dulnefs  of  Hearing,  faulter- 
ing  in  his  Speech,  and  tenfive  Pains  in  his  Right  Leg  and 
Arm.  Baths  for  his  Feet  w'ere  immediately  order’d;  and  a 
Vein  was  open’d  in  the  Left  Foot,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  that  open’d  in  his  Left  Arm  about  a  Fortnight  before, 
no  Blood  was  difcharg’d  :  Upon  this.  Scarification  upon  the 
Nape  of  his  Neck,  and  the  Crown  of  his  Head,  which  he 
had  formerly  been  accuftom’d  to,  but  which  had  been  omitted 
for  the  laft  two  Years,  were  preferib’d  ;  and  for  removing  his 
Coftivenefs,  emollient  Clyfters  were  injedfed  :  Then  his  Sight 
return’d  in  forne  Degree,  fo  that  he  could  fee  better  by  a  lighted 
Candle  than  one  fees  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon  ;  however  he 
could  not  as  yet  read,  but  ftill  complain’d  of  fmall  Clouds  be¬ 
fore  his  Eyes. 

I  being  call’d  to  a  Confultation,  preferib’d  this  Powder  firft 
of  all : 

Take  of  Native  Cinnabar  prepar’d,  Crabs-eyes,  and  pre¬ 
par’d  Amber,  each  two  Drams ;  of  volatile  Salt  of  Am¬ 
ber,  and  Hartfhorn,  each  ten  Grains,  and  mix  them  up 
into  a  Powder.  Let  a  Dram  be  taken  for  a  Dofe. 

Then  I  preferib’d  the  following  Pills  : 

Take  of  Mercurius  dulcis,  and  of  my  Pills,  each  one  Dram ; 
of  the  Extradlum  Panchymagogum  of  Crollius,  half  a 
Dram  ;  of  Extract  of,  Caftor,  four  Grains  :  Mix  ;  and 
out  of  each  Scruple  make  twenty  Pills. 

The  Patient  took  twenty  of  thefe  Pills  every  Morning  for 
three  Days  fucceflively  ;  then  for  five  Days  fucceffively,  in  the 
Morning  and  at  Night  he  took  the  Powder  :  Then  the  Pills 
for  three  Days  more  ;  then  again  the  Powder ;  and  thus  he 
us’d  them  alternately. 

j 

I  alfo  ordered  him  the  following  Decodtion  : 

Take  of  Valerian-root,  one  Ounce  ;  Balm,  one  Handful; 
Fennel-feed,  two  Drams  :  Cut  and  bruife  them  together. 
This  Powder  is  to  be  us’d  like  Tea  :  The  Patient  is  to 
receive  the  Steam  of  it  into  his  Eyes  in  the  Morning ;  and 
after  taking  the  Medicines  preferib’d,  he  is  to  drink  eight 
or  ten  Cups  of  the  Infufion  itfelf. 

I  alfo  preferibed  him  my  Balfam  of  Life,  and  defired  him  to 
apply  it  to  his  Noftrils,  and  anoint  his  Temples  with  it.  I  alfo 
order’d  him  to  take  eight  Drops  of  it  in  the  Morning,  in  the 
before-mention’d  Infufion.  Laftly,  he  daily  us’d  Baths  for  his 
Feet,  which  reach’d  as  far  as  the  Calfs  of  his  Legs,  made  with 
Wheat-bran  and  Chamomile- flowers  ;  and  by  this  Courfe  duly 
perfifted  in,  he  in  a  few  Weeks  recover’d  the  perfect  Ufe  of  his 
Sight. 

REFLECTION. 

Blindnefs  which  comes  on  fuddenly,  feems  to  be  a  Pally  >  and 
is  occafion’d  principally  by  the  Separation  of  the  Serum 
from  the  Blood,  and  its  Stagnation  about  the  Thalami  of 
the  Optic  Nerves,  the  Compreffion  of  which  hinders  the 
free  Influx  of  the  Animal  and  Nervous  Fluid  into  the 
Optic  Nerves  :  Hence  arifes  a  Lofs  of  Sight,  the  Structure 
of  the  Eye  remaining  at  the  fame  time,  to  all  Appearance, 
unalter’d  ;  for  outwardly  no  Fault  or  Blemifh  can  be  dif- 
covered  in  them.  This  Stagnation  of  the  Serum  proceeds 
principally  from  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Brain,  and  too  great 
a  Relaxation  of  its  Fibres,  which  renders  the  Courfe  ol 
the  Blood  thro’  this  Part  fomewhat  more  difficult  :  The 
Blood,  in  Confequcnce  of  this,  remaining  as  it  were  pent 
up  in  the  Vcflels  of  the  Brain,  lets  fall  its  ferous  Parts, 
which  being  thrown  together  pretty  plentifully  in  fome 
Place  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Brain,  comprefs  fometimes 
one,  and  (bmetimes  another.  Pair  ot  Nerves ;  and  either 
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deprave  or  quite  deftroy  thc.Fun&ions  of  thofc  Parts,  to 
which  the  fa  id  comprefs’d  Nerves  are  branch’d  out  and 
extended.  In  the  Cafe  now  under  our  Confideration,  too 
intenfe  Application  of  Mind,  frequent  and  too  long  pro- 
traced  Watchings,  together  with  long  and  obftinate 
Griefs,  had  greatly  weaken’d  the  Brain,  and  the  Pairs  of 
Nerves  arifing  from  it ;  for  fuch  is  the  Nature  and  1  en- 
dency  of  thefe  Things,  that  when  they  concur  and  meet 
together,  they  render  the  Patient  fubjeC  to  grievous 
Head-achs,  Melancholy,  the  Pally,  the  Apoplexy,  and 
Drowlinefs ;  to  this  End  contributed  alfo  the  I  hicknefs 
and  Impurity  of  his  Blood,  together  with  its  Congeftioh 
in  the  Brain,  all  which  Circumftances  are  to  be  aferib’d 
to  his  too  great  Abftcmioufnefs  iti  point  o.f  Drink,  his  Ufe 
of  Wine  in  the  Morning,  the  ftubborn  Coftivenefs  ot  his 
Belly,  and  his  intermitting  his  ufual  Evacuations  ot  Blood 
by  V cnefeCion  or  Scarification.  We  need  not  therefore 
wonder,  that  in  fuch  a  State  of  the  Humours  and  Brain, 
the  Blood  being,  by  the  ftrong  Commotion  .of  Mind, 
thrown  upon  the  Brain  with  an  uncommon  Force,  and 
remaining  there,  Ihould  excite  not  only  the  heavy  Pain 
in  his  Head,  and  Blindnefs,  but  alfo  the  pungent  and 
darting  Pains  in  his  Right  Foot  and  Arm.  But  fince  the 
Diforder  was  not'  inveterate,  but  as  yet  of  a  fhort  Handing, 
we  may  cafily  conceive,,  that  there  Hill  remain’d  fume  Hopes 
of  refloring  the  Patient’s  Sight,  provided  only  proper  Medi¬ 
cines  fhould  be  preferib’d,  and  duly  and  feafonably  admi- 
niHred. 

For  anfwering  which  Intention,  befides  VenefeCion,  Scarifi¬ 
cation,  and  Purgatives,  thofe  Medicines  are  molt  proper 
which  attenuate  and  difeufs  the  flagnating  Plumours,  and 
derive  them  from  the  Head,  and  upper  Parts,  to  thofe  that 
are  lower,  and  lefs  noble,  and  which  invigorate  and  reflore 
the  whole  Syflem  of  weakened  Nerves.  But  as  right  mer¬ 
curial  Preparations,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  cinnabarine 
kind,  duly  and  feafonably  adminiltred,  are  very  effeCual  for 
removing  the  flagnating  Lymph,  and  putting  it  in  a  proper 
Motion,  even  in  the  remotefl  Parts  ;  and  as  this  Truth  is 
iufficiently  confirm’d,  from  their  Ufe  in  Venereal  Cafes  ;  I 
have,  on  this  Account,  us’d  them,  and  that  too  with 
remarkable  Succcfs,  in  long  and  grievous  Head-achs,  Pal- 
fles,  and  Epilepfies,  not  only  with  an  Intention  to  purge, 
but  alfo  to  promote  a  Diaphorefis,  which  is  the  more  ealily 
brought  about,  by  the  Patient’s  drinking  at  the  fame  time 
warm  Infufions  impregnated  with  fome  Subflance  of  a  dia¬ 
phoretic  Quality.  Having  therefore  remov’d  the  Caufes, 
and  attenuated  the  Humours  flagnating  about  the  Thalami  of 
the  Optic  Nerves,  nothing  is  more  proper  than  to  flrengthen 
and  corroborate  the  Brain,  and  nervous  Syflem,  by  the  Ufe  of 
the  richeft  Balfamics,  as  well  externally  as  internally,  and  to 
reflore  their  priftine  Tone,  and  Strength,  to  the  relax’d  and 
weaken’d  Fibres  ;  for  which  Purpofes  my  liquid  Balfam  is 
greatly  to  becommended.  From  the  Hiftory,  and  fuccefs- 
ful  Cure  of  this  Difeafe,  we  may  infer,  that  Mercurials, 
arid  Preparations  of  Cinnabar,  together  with  the  Ufe  of  Bal¬ 
famics,  are  extremely  efficacious  for  removing  Blindnefs,  or 
the  Gutta  Serenay '  when  not  old  and  inveterate  ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  doubted,  but  the  like  Pradice  would  be  attended  with 
Succefs  in  other  terrible  Diforders  of  the  Head  and  Brain, 
which  proceed  from  the  Extravafation  and  Stagnation  of  any 
Quantity  of  the  ferous  Part  of  the  Blood,  provided  only  fuch 
•  Diforders  are  taken  in  time.  Hoffman  y  Confult.  Med. 

Lent,  x*  Sect.  x.  CaJ'.  q2. 

Case  II. 


and  Arms,  Baths  for  her  Feet,  Collyriums,  Bags  of  difeutie^t 
Ingredients  apply ’d  to  her  Eyes,  Purgatives,  Mercurials,  Sudo- 
rifics.  Millepedes  mix’d  with  native  Cinnabar,  and  the  Spaw- 
waters  :  But  the  Symptoms  were  fo  far  from  being  remov’d  by 
thefe  means,  that  they  rather  acquir’d  new  Force,  and  render’d 
the  Patient  very  anxious  and  uneafy. 

REMARKS. 

If  we  look  for  the  immediate  Caufe  of  this  Diforder,  it  feems 
to  con  fill  partly  in  a  Corruption  and  PifturbanCe  of  the  cry- 
ftalline  and  vitreous  Humours  of  the  Eye,  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  pellucid,  which  Corruption  is  occafion’d  by  an  Afflux 
ot  thick  and  impure  Lymph,  and  partly  in  the  Optic  Nerves 
being  hurt  and  injur’d  ;  for  thefe,  I  mean  the  Optic  Nerves, 
being  comprcfs’d  by  the  Load  of  impure  and  flagnating  Hu¬ 
mours  thrown  upon  them,  on  that  very  Account  the  Accefs 
of  the  nervous  Fluid  to  the  Retina  is  prevented  ;  and  the 
Sight  being  by  this  means  deflroy’d,  a  Gutta  Serena  is 
brought  on,  of  which  we  may  be  convinc’d  by  the  too  great, 
and  almofl  paralytic  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil  and  Iris.  Since 
therefore  thefe  Symptoms  are  brought  on  by  too  great  an. 
Afflux  of  Humours  to  the  Head  and  Eyes,  and  efpecially  to 
thofe  Parts  that  are  moft  contiguous  to  the  Brain,  which  is 
plain  from  their  Rednefs,  Pain,  and  Inflammation  ;  and 
fince  this  Afflux  was  brought  on,  and  is  Hill  encourag’d, 
partly  by  the  ceafing  of  her  menflrual  Difcharges,  and  partly 
by  her  Commotion  of  Mind,  and  her  being  frequently  expos’d 
to  Colds,  great  Care  muft,  in  the  firft  Place,  be  taken  to  free 
the  Eyes  of  the  Humours  which  ftagnated  in  them,  and  to 
prevent  their  flowing  to  the  lame  Parts  for  the  future  ;  and 
then  the  nervous  and  membranous  Parts  of  the  Eye  are  to 
be  flrengthen ’d,  and  the  natural  Tranfparency  of  its  feveral 
Humours  reflor’d. 

This  is  no  eafy  Talk  in  this  inveterate  Diforder;  at  lcaft,  the 
Means  commonly  preferib’d  in  parallel  Cafes,  fuch  as  Setons, 
Veflcatories,  Fontanels,  Mercurials,  Collyriums,  Difcutients, 
Sudorifics,  and  Purgatives,  will  all  be  us’d  to  no  manner  of 
Purpofe  :  But  you  ought  not  for  this  to  lofe  all  Hopes,  nor 
lay  aflde  all  Thoughts  of  recovering  the  Patient,  efpecially 
fince  I  find,  that  fuch  Medicines,  as  both  from  Reafon  and 
Experience  I  have  found  effectual  in  the  like  Cafes,  have  not 
as  yet  been  us’d.  I  would  therefore  advife,  that  the  Patient 
fhould  have  a  continual  Seton  in  her  Neck,  and  that  her 
Belly  fhould  be  kept  open  ;  for  which  Purpofe,  two  Ounces 
of  Manna,  mixt  with  one  Ounce  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and 
taken  twice  every  Week,  will  be  very  proper.  She  muft 
alfo  carefully  abftain  from  drinking  any  Wine  or  Ale,  in- 
ftead  of  which  fhe  muft  ufe  the  following  Decodion  : 

Take  of  Vipers-grafs,  of  Shavings  of  Hartfhorn,  and  of  Sar- 
faparilla,  each  fix  Ounces  ;  of  Fennel-feed,  and  of  the 
Reflated  Anifeed,  each  three  Drachms  ;  of  Liquorice-root, 
one  Ounce  :  Let  thefe  be  cut,  and  beat  together  into  a 
Powder,  of  which  an  Ounce  and  an  half  is  to  be  boiled  in 
three  Meafures  of  Water,  for  Ufe. 

A  Bag  fill’d  with  Valerian-root,  Fennel-feed,  Rofe-leaves,  and 
impregnated  with  the  Water  call’d  V Eau  d' Arquebufade,  is 
to  be  apply’d  to  her  Eyes  ;  and  fometimes  fhe  is  to  fnuff 
the  following  Powder  up  her  Noftrils  ; 

Take  of  the  dry  volatile  Sal  Ammoniac,  one  Ounce ; 
Oil  of  Sage,  Oil  of  Marjoram,  and  Balfam  of  Peru,  each 
one  Dram  :  Mix  for  Ufe. 


A  certain  Gentlewoman  forty  nine  Years  old,  who  had  in 
her  Conftitution  a  Mixture  of  Choler  and  Melancholy,  having 
liv’d  fixteen  Years  without  a  Hufband,  and  had  always  enjoy’d 
a  perfect  State  of  Health,  except  from  her  Infancy,  fhe  was 
troubled  with  a  iinall  Difficulty  of  Breathing.  This  Gentle¬ 
woman,  happening  to  be  expos’d  to  Colds  and  Hardfhips,  had 
her  menflrual  Evacuations  very  irregular,  for  the  Space  of  two 
Years  ;  fometimes  they  were  too  copious,  fometimes  fup- 
prefs’d  for  three  Months,  and  during  the  laft  Year  they  ceas’d 
entirely.  Upon  this,  being  often  troubled  with  Inflammations 
of  her  Eyes,  fhe  always  found  means  to  remove  them,  till  in 
the  Month  of  December  1726,  they  return’d  with  double 
Force,  accompanied  with  pungent  Pains,  and  feiz’d  firft  her 
Right,' and  then  her  Left  Eye.  Upon  this,  there  enfued  a  kind 
of  Dilatation  of  the  Iris,  and  a  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  which  by 
Degrees  increas’d  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  fire  became  quite  inca¬ 
pable  of  difeerning  any  Objed.  Her  Eyes  indeed  were  free 
from  Pain,  but  not  altogether  without  Inflammation  ;  and  the 
cryftalline  Humour  of  the  Right  Eye  appear’d  whiter  than  in 
its  natural  State  it  ought  to  do  ;  nor  was  it  as  yet  plain,  whe¬ 
ther  a  Catarad,  or  a  Glaucoma,  threaten’d  the  Patient.  In 
the  Left  Eye  the  Pupil  only  appear’d  to  be  dilated,  and  the 
Humours  turbid.  For  removing  thefe  Symptoms,  various 
Means  were  ufed,  fuch  as  Bleeding  in  the  Feet,  as  well  as  in 
the  Arms,  Vcficatorics,  Fontanels  in  the  Nape  of  her  Neck, 
V  O  L.  I. 


She  will  alfo  probably  receive  confiderable  Advantage  from 
an  Infufion,  by  way  of  Tea,  made  of  one  Ounce  of  Vale¬ 
rian-root  ;  of  the  Herbs  Balm,  Betony,  Sage,  and  Bafil, 
each  a  Handful  ;  of  Fennel- feed,  and  Cubebs,  each  three 
Drams  :  Fhe  Steam  of  which  is  to  be  receiv’d  into  her 
Eyes  every  Morning;  and  ten  Cups  of  the  Infufion,  but 
lefs  faturated,  are  to  be  drank. 

It  will  alfo  be  worth  the  Patient’s  while,  to  take  a  Dram  and 
an  half  of  the  following  Powder,  when  fhe  is  going  to 
bed  : 

Take  of  Cinnabar  duly  prepared,  of  Piony-root,  of  Crabs- 
eyes,  of  diaphoretic  Antimony,  of  prepared  Amber,  each 
two  Drams  ;  and  of  my  Sulphur  of  Antimony  correded, 
one  Scruple  :  Mix  into  a  Powder. 

She  muft  perfift  in  this  Courfe  for  a  Month,  and  every  Night 
ufe  a  Bath  for  her  Feet  made  of  River-water  and  Wheat- 
bran  ;  but  if  thefe  things  fhould  not  anfwer  the  Intention,  I 
think  it  advifable,  in  order  to  excite  a  gentle  Salivation,  that 
her  Ankles  and  Knees  be  twice  a  Week  rubb’d  with  mer¬ 
curial  Ointment.  She  muft  alfo  fit  three  Quarters  of  an 
Hour  every  Day  in  River-water  boil’d  up  with  Wheat  and 
Barley-bran  ;  after  which,  fhe  is  to  proceed  again  in  the 
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manner  above  dire&cd.  From  this  Courfe,  if  as  yet  a  Pof- 
fibility  of  reftoring  Health  remains,  I  doubt  not  but  the  Pa¬ 
tient  will  find  the  defir’d  Effedts.  Hoffman,  Confult.  Med. 
Cent.  i.  Set?,  i.  Caf.  44. 

C  elf  us,  fpeaking  of  Venereal  Commerce,  gives  this  remarkable 
Advice:  Cavendum  ne  in  fccunda  valetudine,  adverfa  pra- 
Jidia  confumantur  ;  that  is,  We  fhould  be  cautious  of  con- 
luming  wantonly  in  a  State  of  Health,  what  fhould  be  our 
Support  during  Sicknefs. 

As  I  am  afraid  there  are  many  who  do  not  attend  to  this  Rule 
fo  much  as  would  be  convenient  for  them,  perhaps  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Cafe  may  be  of  fome  Importance  to  fuch  as  have 
not  yet  utterly  deftroy’d  themfelves  by  an  immoderate  Pur- 
fuit  after  Pleafure. 

Case  III. 

A  JFeaknefs  of  Sight  proceeding  from  an  exceffve  Ejfufion  of  the 

Seminal  Matter. 

'  A  Youth  of  twenty  five  Years  of  Age,  of  a  phlegmatico- 
fanguine  Habit,  and  who,  from  his  very  Infancy,  had  a 
tender  Conftitution,  and  a  pale  Complexion,  happen’d  in  the 
feventh  Year  of  his  Age  to  fall  into  an  Atrophy,  and  to  appear 
confumptive  ;  which  Misfortune  was,  in  all  Probability,  occa- 
fion’d  by  his  beginning  too  foon  to  drink  Wine  :  But  getting 
rid  of  his  Difeafe  gradually,  he  began  to  grow  apace  ;  and  when 
about  fifteen  Years  of  Age,  learnt  of  a  wicked  School-fellow, 
the  execrable  Trick  of  Maftupration,  a  Crime  not  to  be  men¬ 
tion’d,  much  lefs  to  be  pradfis’d,  in  a  Country  where  Virtue, 
Decency,  or  Politenefs,  have  the  leaft  Regard  paid  them. 
He  indulg’d  himfelf  in  this  vile  and  unmanly  Practice  very 
frequently,  even  almoft  daily,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty 
third  Year  of  his  Age,  and  applied  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to 
writing  in  a  very  fmall  Character ;  by  which  means  he  con- 
tradted  fuch  an  exceffive  Weaknefs  of  his  Head  and  Eyes, 
that  thefe  latter  were  frequently  convuls’d  during  his  prepofte- 
rous  Entertainment.  About  four  Years  ago,  when  he  was 
wickedly  employ’d  in  this  manner,  and  his  Defign  upon  the 
very  Point  of  being  executed,  fome  Perfon  or  other  unexpect¬ 
edly-  knock’d  at  his  Chamber-door  ;  which  Accident  put  him 
in  fo  much  Confufion,  that  the  ultimate  Scene  of  his  Diverfion 
was  left  unaccomplifh’d.  Upon  this,  he  immediately  felt  fo 
exquifite  a  Pain,  and  fo  vehement  a  Tenfion  in  his  Tefticles, 
and  Spermatic  Veffels,  that  he  could  not  walk  without  the 
utmoft  Difficulty.  The  Force  of  his  Genius,  and  the  Sight  of 
his  Eyes,  feemed  at  the  fame  time  to  be  diminifhed  and  im¬ 
paired.  Tho’  he  had  the  Danger,  with  which  his  execrable 
Practices  threaten’d  him,  full  in  View,  yet  after  the  Pains  of 
his  Tefticles  were  remov’d,  he  was  fo  much  infatuated,  as  to 
repeat  his  Crime,  and  begin  afrefh  his  former  Courfe  ;  but  he 
was  foon  after  l'eiz’d  with  the  like  Pain  in  his  Genitals,  and 
cfpecially  in  his  Tefticles,  where  the  Pain  was  accompany ’d 
with  a  very  conftderable  Tenfion,  By  the  Ufe  of  external  and 
internal  Medicines,  for  about  half  a  Year,  he  alfo  got  this 
Diforder  remov’d,  but  with  fome  Difficulty.  Soon  after  he 
was  feiz’d  with  a  Swelling  in  thofe  Veffels  which  go  to  the 
Left  Tefticle.  This  Swelling  appear’d  larger  than  ordinary 
after  his  Meals,  but  was  not  accompany’d  with  Pain,  unlefs 
when  by  his  Folly  he  brought  a  Stimulus  on  the  Parts ;  but 
tho’  it  was  void  of  Pain,  it  was  attended  with  another  unlucky 
Circumftance,  for  it  remains  with  him  to  this  very  Day.  To 
this  was  join’d  fo  great  a  Weaknefs  of  his  Head  and  Eyes, 
that  when  he  was  about  to  read  any  thing,  he  feem’d  to  be 
drunk,  and  flufh’d  with  Wine.  The  Pupils  of  his  Eyes  were 
extremely  dilated,  his  Eyes  themfelves  rack'd  with  darting 
Pains,  accompanied  with  fome  Degree  of  Tenfion.  His  Eye¬ 
lids  feemed  as  it  were  loaded  and  opprefs’d  with  a  kind  of 
Weight :  in  the  Morning  they  were  conglutinated  together, 
and  water’d  very  much  :  But  this  was  not  all,  for  both  Corners 
of  his  Eyes,  befides  the  violent  Pains  with  which  they  were 
rack’d,  were  alfo  clogg’d  and  fluff’d  with  a  whitifh  kind 
of  Matter.  In  this  deplorable  State  he  was  obliged  to  give  over 
Reading,  and  interrupt  the  Courfe  of  his  Studies,  for  the  Space 
of  fix  Weeks ;  during  which  Time  he  only  employed  himfelf 
in  Exerciies  and  Recreation,  and  in  taking  the  Medicines 
which  were  judg’d  proper  for  one  in  his  Condition  :  By  which 
means  he  recover’d  fo  far,  as  to  be  able  to  apply  himfelf  to  his 
Studies,  for  two  or  three  Hours  a  Day,  which  he  can  ftill  do  ; 
but  if  at  any  time  he  fhould  chance  to  protradf  his  Application, 
and  lengthen  out  his  Studies,  beyond  their  ftated  time,  he  is 
immediately  feiz’d  with  the  above-mention’d  Symptoms.  Be¬ 
fides,  he  was  become  fo  lean,  that  his  Body  was  little  more 
than  a  Skeleton  ;  and  tho’  his  Appetite  was  good,  yet  he  was 
indifpos’d  after  his  Meals,  and  was  affedfed  with  a  kind  of 
Drunkcnnefs.  But  when  he  got  a  juftcr  Senfe  of  Things,  and 
had  for  almoft  the  Space  of  two  Years,  abftain’d  from  his  for¬ 
mer  Pra&ices,  and  from  all  Commerce  with  Women,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  be  troubled  with  very  frequent  nodhtrnal  Pollutions ;  by 
which  he  found  his  Body  gradually  more  and  more  weaken’d, 


and  his  Strength  impair’d  ;  fo  that  now  what  feems  principally 
to  be  regarded,  is  the  Removal  of  this  Imbecillity. 

REMARKS. 

We  learn  from  this  Account,  that  Vencry,  us’d  either  too 
foon,  or  too  much,  not  only  impairs  the  Strength  of  the 
Body  in  general,  but  alfo  "debilitates  the  noble  Functions  of 
the  Brain  and  Eyes,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Lofs  be¬ 
comes  almoft  irreparable.  But  what  deferves  our  principal 
Attention  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  is  the  particular  Time  at 
which  his  Eyes  more  efpecially  began  to  fuffer  from  his  con¬ 
tinued,  and  almoft  daily,  prepofterous  Venery.  And  indeed 
I  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  a  great  many  Cafes 
where  Perfons  well  advanc’d  in  V  ears  have  by  immoderate 
Vencry,  not  only  brought  upon  their  Eyes  Rednefs,  darting 
Pains,  accompanied  with  Tenfion,  a  heavy  Senfation,  as  if  a 
Weight  was  laid  upon  them,  and  a  frequent  fhedding  of 
Tears,  but  likewife  fuch  a  Weaknefs  of  Sight,  that  they 
were  render’d  incapable  either  to  read  or  write  ;  and  I  have 
found,  that  in  thefe  very  Cafes,  the  Pupil  was  always  dilated, 
as  it  is  in  a  Gutta  Serena,  by  reafon  of  the  weaken’d  or  loft 
Tone  of  the  mulcular  and  nervous  Fibres  which  furround  it: 
But  why  need  I  ftop  here  ?  fince  I  myfelf  knew  two  Cafes, 
in  which  a  Gutta  Serena  itfelf  was  brought  on  by  exceffive 
Venery,  and  a  long  Series  of  Grief.  Hence  it  appears,  how 
great  and  furprifing  a  Confent  there  is  between  the  Seminal 
Parts,  or  rather  the  Spirituous.  Seminal  Fluid  itfelf,  and  the 
Fabric  of  the  Eye,  which  is  compos’d  of  the  fineft  Mem¬ 
branes,  Nerves,  and  Mufcular  Fibres,  as  well  as  the  moft 
clear  and  tranfparent  Fluids.  The  Lymphatic  Seminal  Fluid 
is  almoft  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Quality  with  that  Fluid 
which  is  fecreted  in  the  Brain,  and  diftributed  through  all  the 
Nerves  of  the  Body;  for  which  Reafon,  the  more  plentiful 
the  Evacuation  of  the  former  is,  the  more  fcanty  and  defec¬ 
tive  the  Secretion  of  the  other  in  the  Brain  muff  of  courfe 
be.  Hence  alfo  a  Reafon  may  be  aflign’d,  why  thofe  Youths 
who  begin  too  early  to  tafte  the  forbidden  Joys  of  Fenus, 
fuftain  a  conftderable  Lofs  of  Memory,  and  are  render'd  unfit 
for  Study  ;  and  likewife  why  Perfons  farther  advanced  in 
Years,  who  are  exceftively  add  idled  to  Venereal  Pleafures, 
lofe  their  Strength,  and  bring  on  a  premature  Death. 

But  to  return  to  our  Cafe  :  We  find  alfo  another  obfervableCir- 
cumftance  in  it,  which  is,  that  upon  his  leaving  this  mon- 
ftrous  Practice,  the  nocturnal  Pollutions  appear’d,  the  Rea¬ 
fon  of  which  is  very  plain  ;  for  the  more  copious  and  fre¬ 
quent  the  Afflux  of  the  Humours,  efpecially  of  the  Seminal 
Matter,  has  been  to  the  Organs  deftin’d  for  Generation, 
either  by  the  Force  of  Imagination,  or  otherwife  ;  I  fay  the 
more  frequent  and  copious  fuch  an  Afflux  has  been,  the  more 
the  Spermatic  Veffels  are  dilated  and  relaxed,  and  the  Semi¬ 
nal  Juice,  for  that  very  Reafon,  flows  into  them  in  a  greater 
Quantity,  and  lays  a  F  oundat ion  for  thofe  wanton  Ideas,  and 
Seminal  Excretions,  which  even  during  Sleep  affetft  People 
of  a  warm  Imagination. 

As  for  what  relates  to  the  Cure  of  the  Diforder  now  under  our 
Confideration,  I  preferib’d  the  following  Method,  as  moft 
proper  to  be  purfued  : 

Firft,  let  a  Meafure  of  Afles-milk,  mixed  with  a  third  Part 
of  the  Selter  Waters,  be  taken  every  Morning. 

And  at  Night  I  preferibed  a  Dram  of  the  following  Powder : 

Take  of  Hartfhorn,  philofophically  prepar’d,  and  of  Scuttle- 
bone,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  ol  Amber  prepar’d,  by  the 
Inftillation  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquiuin,  two  Drams  ; 
and  of  Cafcarilla-bark,  one  Dram  :  Mix  up  into  a  Powder, 
to  be  taken  in  Black-cherry  Water. 

Before  and  during  this  Cure,  and  after  it  was  completed,  I 
preferib’d  a  laxative  Potion,  in  the  following  Form  : 

Take  of  the  beft  Rhubarb,  one  Dram  ;  of  Manna,  one 
Ounce;  of  Nitre  prepar’d  with  Antimony,  five  Grains: 
Bnil  and  diffolve  over  a  gentle  Fire,  in  fix  Ounces  of 
Selter  Water  ;  and  to  the  ftrain’d  Liquor  add  three  Drops 
of  the  Oil  of  Cedar  :  Mix  for  Ufe. 

Befides,  I  preferibed  for  the  Patient’s  ordinary  Drink,  this  De- 
codlion  : 

Take  of  red  and  yellow  Sanders,  China-root,  and  Vipers- 
grafs,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  of  Succory-root,  one  Ounce  ; 
of  Cinnamon,  half  an  Ounce  ;  and  of  Maftich,  two 
Drams :  Mix  together,  and  beat  into  a  Powder,  of  which 
two  Ounces,  together  with  a  Handful  of  fmall  Raiftns, 
arc  to  be  boil’d  for  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  in  three 
Meafures  of  Water. 

Befides, 
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BcliJes,  I  ordered  him  to  abftain  from  fait  Aliment,  and  all 
aromatic  Subftances,  as  alio  from  all  Liquors  of  a  hot  Qua¬ 
lity  ;  but  prefcrib’d  him  Broths  made  of  Veal,  Vipers-grafs* 
and  Succory-roots  ;  and  in  the  Morning  injoin’d  him  to  ufe 
an  Infufion,  by  way  of  Tea,  made  of  the  Herbs  Mint  and 
Balm.  At  laft  the  Cure  being  completed,  I  order’d  him  for 
fome  time  longer  to  perfift  in  the  Ufe  of  the  abovc-men- 
tion’d  Deco&ion,  and  of  my  balfamic  Elixir  for  the  Bowels  ; 
by  which  means  I  in  fix  Weeks  freed  the  Patient  from  all 
the  Symptoms  of  his  Diforder,  and  reftor’d  him  to  his  ufual 
Health.  Hoffman ,  Confult.  Med .  Cent.  2.  Sett.  3. 

Caf.  104. 

Case  IV. 

A  Gentleman’s  Daughter,  of  twelve  Years  of  Age,  com¬ 
plain’d  of  Latitude,  want  of  Appetite,  Weaknefs,  and  darting 
Pains  in  her  Legs  and  Arms  ;  her  Colour  at  the  fame  time  was 
livid,  and  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  Lead.  Eight  Days 
after  this  {he  was  feiz’d  with  a  Shivering,  which  was  fuc- 
c-eeded  by  a  fcorching  Heat,  and  an  exceffive  Pain  of  her  Head 
and  Loins.  The  third  Day  after  this  the  Meafles,  which  then 
happen’d  to  be  epidemical,  appear’d.  She  was  at  the  fame 
time  troubled  with  a  moft  uneafy  Cough  ;  and  by  reafon  of 
the  continual  Pain  in  her  Head  and  Eyes,  could  neither  fleep, 
i)or  bear  the  now  offenfive  Light.  On  the  fifth  Day  the 
Eruptions  difappear’d  and  vanifh’d  almoft  from  all  the  Parts  of 
her  Body,  but  the  Pain  of  her  Head  and  Eyes  remain’d  ;  and 
file  had  been  fo  coftive  from  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Difeafe, 
that  fhe  had  no  Stool,  except  when  procur’d  by  a  Clylier. 
When  the  Difeafe  feem’d  to  be  thus  upon  the  Decline,  fhe 
was  unexpectedly  feiz’d  with  a  prodigious  Pain  in  her  Bowels, 
a,  fcorching  Heat  all  over  her  Body,  Thirft,  Weaknefs,  and 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  upon  which  the  Red-purple  Fever, 
complicated  with  white  or  miliary  Eruptions,  appear’d,  and 
the  Pain  of  her  Eyes  and  Head  remain’d  obftinate.  The  Re¬ 
moval  of  thefe  terrible  Symptoms  was  attempted  by  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines  as  were  judg’d  proper  to  allay  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Humours,  carry  off  the  Spafms,  and  promote  a  gentle  and 
natural  Eruption  :  Her  Head-ach  gradually  abating  by  this 
means,  {he  recover’d  her  Health.  The  Force  of  the  Difeafe 
being  conquer’d,  {he  fuffer’d  a  Diminution  of  Sight,  which 
gradually  increafing,  degenerated  in  a  Month’s  time  into  a 
Gutta  Serena  ;  fo  that  {he  was  now  incapable  of  difeerning  any 
Object  whatever,  tho’  her  Eyes  feem’d  to  be  in  every  refpeCt 
entire,  except  that  the  Pupils  appear’d  as  large  again  as  they 
were  in  their  natural  State.  Many  approv’d  Medicines  were 
preferib’d  for  carrying  off  this  Diforder,  but  all  to  no  Purpofe. 
But  her  menftrual  Difcharges  beginning  to  appear  about  the 
fourteenth  Year  of  her  Age,  her  Eyes  again  became  capable 
of  difeerning  a  faint  and  glimmering  Light.  Upon  this,  I  be¬ 
ing  confulted,  advis’d,  that  her  menftrual  Difcharges  Ihould 
be  aflifted  and  promoted  by  mild  Balfamics,  that  fhe  {hould 
apply  a  gentle  Veficatory  for  fome  time,  that  her  Eyes  Ihould 
be  frequently  anointed  every  Day  with  the  Fat  of  Vipers,  and 
that  a  few  Drops  of  my  Balfam  of  Life  Ihould  now-and-then 
be  given  her  in  her  Aliment ;  by  which  means  her  Sight  was 
not  indeed  totally  recover’d,  but  yet  fo  far  reftor’d, °as  that 
in  a  certain  Attitude  and  Pofition  of  her  Eyes,  {he  was  able 
to  difeern  ObjeCfs,  tho’  in  a  very  difadvantageous  manner,  for 
file  only  faw  half  of  them.  In  every  other  refpedf  her  Health 
was  good  ;  and  not  long  ago  {he  entered  into  a  married  State. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  Small-pox  and  Meafles,  it  is  always  a  bad  Prognoftic, 
when  the  exceflive  Pain  of  the  Head  and  Eyes,  which  ufual- 
ly  leaves  the  Patient  upon  the  Eruption,  continues  through 
all  the  feveral  Stages  of  the  Diftemper  ;  for  it  generally  leaves 
terrible Diforders  of  the  Head  behind  it,  and  in  the  Cafe  now 
mentioned  left  the  Patient  affli&ed  with  a  Gutta  Serena  ; 
which  Diftemper  is,  indeed,  for  the  moft  part  incurable  ; 
but  inlnfantsit  may  bedifeufted  and  carried  off,  and  efpecially 
in  young  Girls  of  tender  Conftitutions,  upon  the  Appearance 
of  their  Menftrual  Evacuations,  which  alter  the  State  of 
their  Solids  as  weft  as  their  Fluids,  efpecially  if  Art  be  brought 
in  to  affift  the  Efforts  of  Nature.  Hoffman's  Medic.  Rational. 
Syjlemat.  Sett.  1.  Cap.  8.  Obferv.  1. 

Case  V. 

An  Amaurofis ,  from  a  globous  Tumour  in  the  Brain  preffm?  the 

Optic  Nerves. 

A  Frenchman ,  twenty-four  Y ears  of  Age,  was  taken  with  a 
Pain  in  the  Head  ;  a  Fever  foon  followed,  which  beino-  over 
the  Reliques  of  his  Head-ach  ftill  remained,  with  Want  of 
Sleep,  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Head.  At  length,  his  Vifion  in  the 
Left  Eye  began  to  be  darkened,  and  a  Month  after  in  the  Ri<dit 
Eye  ;  and  foon  after  he  became  quite  blind,  no  Defeat  appear¬ 
ing  in  his  Eyes.  Some  time  after  the  poor  Man  was  feized 
with  Convuliions,  which  held  him,  with  Intermiflions,  during 
the  Winter :  In  the  Spring  they  went  off,  and  were  fucceeded 
by  a  Cough,  he<5!ic  Fever,  a  Spitting  of  purulent  Matter,  and 


a  Phthifls,  which,  after  long  Moleftation,  brought  him  quite 
emaciated  to  the  Grave. 

The  Body  being  opened,  we  difeovered  the  Defedl  in  his 
Lungs ;  but  when  we  came  to  open  the  Skull,  and  examine  into 
the  Caufe  of  his  Blindnefs,  by  infpe&ing  into  his  Brain,  we 
found  it  mciftened  throughout  with  a  copious  watery  Humour, 
and  its  Forepart,  efpecially  on  the  Left  Side,  fwelled  :  When 
we  had  taken  off  Part  of  it,  there  appeared  a  globous  Sort  of  a 
Tumour,  like  a  Glandule,  or  Struma,  included  within  theSub- 
ftance  of  the  Brain,  yet  feparated  from  it,  and  contained  in  its 
proper  hard  Membrane,  with  capillary  Veins  difperfed  through 
it.  It  was  bigger  than  a  Hen’s  Egg',  uneven,  and  lhaped  like 
a  Pine-nut ;  the  inner  Subftance  was  white  and  fmooth,  refem¬ 
bling  the  White  of  an  Egg  hardened  by  boiling  :  It  was  fome¬ 
what  prominent  upwards,  in  form  of  an  obtufe  Cone,  but 
wider  at  the  Bafe,  by  which  it  refted  forwards  on  the  Ventricle 
ot  the  Brain,  and  preffed  with  its  Weight,  which  was  four¬ 
teen  Drams,  upon  the  Origin  of  the  Optic  Nerves,  which  were 
comprefl’ed  by  it.  We  concluded  this  to  be  the  Caufe  of  his 
Blindnefs,  by  intercepting  the  Paffage  of  the  Animal  Spirits  to 
the  Eyes,  fince  there  was  no  viiible  Obftru&ion,  or  Defect, 
either  in  the  Eyes,  or  Optic  Nerves.  Bonetus,  Lib.  1.  Se£l.  18. 
Obferv.  1.  t 

Case  VI. 

An  Amaurof.s ,  can  fed  by  a  Veficle  pr effing  upon  the  Optic  Nerves , 
near  the  Place  of  their  cr offing. 

In  the  Year  1590,  I  differed  the  Daughter  of  a  Burgo- 
mafter  of  Holland,  aged  eighteen  Years.  She  had  laboured 
under  a  Diabetes  for  fome  Years  before  her  Death,  and  but  a 
few  Days  before  had  been  feized  with  this  Sort  of  Blindnefs, 
in  which  both  Eyes  appeared  clear  ;  nor  was  there  any  vifible 
Defedt  either  in  the  Membranes  or  Humours,  tho’  the  Patient 
could  not  fo  much  as  perceive  the  Light  of  a  Candle,  when 
held  near  her  Eyes. 

Upon  opening  the  Cranium,  I  difeovered  a  remarkable  Vefi¬ 
cle,  which  preffed  upon  the  Optic  Nerves  about  the  Place  where 
they  crofs.  Upon  making  an  Incifion  in  it,  there  ifliied  about 
halfa  Pint  of  very  limpid  aqueous  Matter ;  for  when  the  Kidneys, 
through  Weaknefs,  were  incapable  of  attracting  what  was 
drank,  there  commenced,  by  an  d.vdppoTt,&,  a  Regurgitation  to 
the  Plead,  by  which  the  Veiicle  was  formed.  Botetus ,  Lib.  1. 
Sett.  18.  Obf.  1. 

Case  VII. 

In  July  1622,  the  Son  of  one  Nicolas  Bleruet ,  a  Peafant  of 
the  Village  of  Bietzwyl ,  in  the  Canton  of  Soleure ,  by  Name 
John. ,  about  .eight  Years  of  Age,  fell  from  a  Tree,  and  received 
three  WTunds  in  his  Head,  at  the  Concourfe  and  Connexion  of 
the  Lambdoidal  with  the  other  Suture,  but  Avithout  hurting 
the  Cranium.  Immediately  he  vomited  up  his  Food  indigefted, 
and  loft  his  Speech  and  Senfes  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  he  was 
carried  home  for  dead  to  his  Father’s  Houfe,  and  remained  in 
that  Condition  for  fome  Days,  ftill  vomiting  whatever  he 
received.  A  Barber  was  fent  for  from  the  neighbouring  Town 
of  Biel ,  who  only  took  care  to  heal  the  Wounds,  not  troubling 
himfelf  ^about  Univerfals  ;  however,  he  cicatrized  them  within 
three  Weeks.  For  fome  time  the  Symptoms,  as  the  Fever, 
the  Naufea,  and  the  Vomiting,  were  very  grievous  ;  but  when 
after  fome  Days  they  had  remitted,  and  the  Patient  was  reftored 
to  his  Senfes,  it  was  difeovered,  that  he  was  ftark-blind  ;  and 
on  the  twenty-feventh  of  Augujl ,  the  Father  brought  his  Boy  to 
me,  imploring  my  Advice.  His  Eyes,  as  far  as  could  be  dif- 
cerned  by  outward  Infpe&ion,  had  no  manner  of  Hurt ;  for 
which  Reafon  I  fignified  to  the  Father,  that  the  Fault  lay  in  the 
Optic  Nerves,  which,  from  the  very  great  Concuflion  of  the 
Brain,  and  the  Humours  therein  contained,  were  obftru&ed  by 
fome  vifeid  Matter.  I  advifed  him,  after  fufficient  Purging, 
and  Application  of  Cupping-glaffes,  to  apply  a  Seton  to  the 
Nucha  (Nape  of  the  Neck).  The  Man  carried  his  Boy  home, 
to  confult  with  his  Wife  and  Friends  about  it ;  whether  he  will 
return,  I  know  not;  but,  to  fpeak  freely,  I  have  but  little  Hopes 
of  his  Sight :  For  I  doubt  not  but  the  vifeid  Matter,  confluent 
about  the  Optic  Nerves,  ivhich  Ihould  have  been  purged  out  of 
the  Head,  or  drawn  off  to  other  Parts,  in  the  Beginning,  while 
it  was  yet  in  Motion,  is,  by  this  time,  fo  concreted  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  removed.  Hildanusy  Cent.  5.  Obferv.  8. 
P.  389. 

Case  VIII. 

In  December  1689,  I  attended  a  Woman  who  had  been  hap¬ 
pily  enough  delivered  of  a  Child  a  Day  and  a  half  before  ;  but 
had  entirely  loft  her  Sight  twelve  Hours  after  her  Delivery. 
This  Woman  was. of  a  very  full  Habit  of  Body,  and  had  very 
inconfiderable  Evacuations  during  her  Travail,  as  her  Midwife 
told  me,  and  her  Purgations  were  at  this  time  but  inconfider¬ 
able  ;  befides  {he  had  a  very  great  Pain  in  her  Plead.  I  therefore 
had  her  blooded  in  the  Foot,  as  foon  as  I  faw  her  in  this  Condition. 

I  his  fo  feafonable  a  Remedy,  in  that  urgent  Neceflity,  proved 
fo  beneficial,  that  the  Brain  being  difeharged  of  the  Plethora, 

which 
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which  was  the  Ca'ufe  of  that  furprifing  Accident,  the  Woman 
recovered  her  Sight  the  very  next  Day.  She  told  me,  that  a 
Month  before  flic  was  brought  to  bed,  fhe  had  laboured  undci 
feme  convulliVe  Motions,  which  probably  rendered  hei  more 
difpofed  to  this  laft  Accident,  from  which  flie  was  entirely  deli¬ 
vered  by  this  Bleeding  in  the  foot.  But  thirteen  Months  after¬ 
wards,  being  again  big  with  Child,  I  had  her  blooded  tin  ice  in 
the  Arm,  in  the  Time  of  her  going  with  Child,  and  once  while 
the  was  in  Labour,  by  which  Precautions  fhe  was  entirely  pre- 
ferved  from  the  Return  of  that  melancholy  Accident,  and  I 
happily  delivered  her,  on  the  twelfth  of  October  1691,  of  a  laige 
Male  Child,  which  came  the  natural  Way.  Mauriceau ,  Obf. 

568.  t  _  , 

AMAZONUM  PASTILLUS,  The  Amazons  Trocb ,  is 

thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  the  Seeds  of  Smallage  and  Anife,  each  fix  Drams ; 
the  Tops  of  Wormwood,  four  Drams  ;  of  Myrrh,  Pep¬ 
per,  Opium*  Caflor,  each  two  Drams  ;  Cinnamon,  fix 
Drams ;  make  them  into  Troches,  of  which  give  a  Dram 
for  the  greateft  Dofe.  Galen  fays,  that  he  ufed  to  leave 
out  the  Myrrh,  and  inftead  thereof  doubled  the  Quantity 
of  Pepper.  '  , 

In  Pains  of  the  Stomach  it  is  taken  in  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint 
of  Wine  diluted  ;  for  bilious  Vomitings,  in  cold  Water  ;  to 
thofe  who  throw  up  their  food,  if  they  be  thirfty,  and  have  a 
Scnfition  of  Heat  about  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  or  were 
ufed  to  drink  cold  Water,  when  in  Health,  it  is  likewife  preA 
feribed  in  cold  Water;  if  otherwife,  in  warm  Water;  for  the 
Colic  and  Gripes,  in  a  Decc&ion  of  Myrtle  ;  and  for  a  dif- 
order’d  Spleen,  in  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Oxymel.  Mtins 
' Tetr.'i.  Sertn.  1.  Cap.  11. 

AMBA,  a  Name  for  the  Manga,  Mango-tree.  See 
Manga. 

AMBAIBA.  This  is  the  Ambaiba  Brafilienfibus  of  Marg- 
GRAV.  Pifon.  Rail  Hijl. 

This  Tree  is  of  a  beautiful  Height,  almofl  perpendicular, 
and  in  general  without  Branches,  which,  in  thofe  that  have 
them,  grow  only  at  the  I  op. 

The  outward  Bark  refefnbles  that  of  a  Fig-tree,  and  confifls 
Arft  of  a  thin  afh-colour’d  Cuticle,  under  which  lies  a  thick, 
clammy,  green  Bark.  FheAVood  is  white,  like  that  ot  the 
Birch-tree,  but  loft,  and  eal'y  to  break. 

The  Trunk  is  of  a  moderate  Thicknefs,  and  entirely  hol¬ 
low  from  the  Root  to  the  Top ;  and  this  Cavity  is  divided, -or 
interfered  throughout,  at  every  half  Finger’s  Diffance,  by  a 
tranfverfe  Membrane,  in  the  Middle  of  which  is  a  round  Hole, 
about  the  Bigncfs  of  a  common  Pea.  It  is  of  a  Liver-colour, 
and  red  Ants  are  always  found  in  it.  Towards  the  Top  grow 
the  Leaves  in  a  circular  Order,  as  in  the  Mamoeira  or  Papa- 
tree,  each  on  a  thick  Pedicle,  two  or  three  Foot  long,  of  a 
Reddifh-brown  on  the  Outfide,  and  fpongy  within.  The  Leaf 
Itfelf  is  broad,  round,  and  of  the  Bignels  ©f  a  whole  Sheet  of 
Paper  expanded,  and  fometimes  larger,  indented  with  nine  or 
ten  Lacinite  or  Jags,  in  whofe  Centre  ftands  the  Pedicle,  from 
which  a  reddilh-brown  Rib  runs  lengthways  thro’  each  of 
the  Lacinias  or  Jags,  and  many  prominent  Veins  obliquely. 
They  are  of  a  very  deep  Green  on  the  Upperfide,  and  of  an 
A lh- colour  underneath,  and  feem  in  the  Whole,  fomething  of 
the  Colour  of  Blood  mixed  with  Water,  rough  like  the  Leaves 
of  the  Fig-tree,  and  have  an  alb-coloured  Line  or  Border  round 
the  Edges  of  the  Laciniae  or  Jags.  The  Cavity  at  the  Top  of 
the  Tree  contains  a  white,  fucculent,  pinguious  Pith,  with  which 
the  Negroes  are  very  fuccelsful  in  healing  their  Wounds. 

The  Tree  receives  its  Increafe  in  this  manner  :  At  the  Top 
there  is  an  oblong,  foli^ceous,  hoary  Caplule,  which  contains 
in  it  one  Leaf,  and  two  or  three,  or  four  leller  Capfules. 
When  the  outermoft  Capfule  opens  or  unfolds  itfelf,  the  Tree 
is  augmented  with  a  Leaf,  and  becomes  fenhbly  higher.  This 
LeafP  even  when  wrapt  up  in  its  Capfule,  is  of  the  Bignefs  of 
a  Trencher  ;  and  when  the  Capfule  opens  itfelf,  is  difeovered 
beautifully  folded  up,  and  upon  its  firft  Appearance,  ftrikes 
the  Eve  of  the  Spectator  very  agreeably,  being  hoary  and  of 
a  faint-green  Colour  at  the  Bottom,  and  at  the  Top  red  and 
fliining  like  Morocco  Leather.  In  the  Centre  of  the  Leaf, 
where  the  Pedicle  is  inferted  in  the  fu per ior  Surface,  fomething 
like  a  reddifti  Star  appears,  adorn’d  with  faint  Streaks  of  Green 
and  Yellow,  and  is  probably  the  Centre  of  all  the  Nerves, 
which  being  Alining  and  of  a  faint-yellow  Colour,  are  longitu¬ 
dinally  diftributed  thro’  all  the  Jags.  When  the  outer  Capfule 
is  open’d,  the  other  lefl’er  ones  fucceffively  unfold  themfelves, 
and  prefent  us  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Kind. 

The  Flowers  come  forth  on  a  fliort  Pedicle  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Trunk  where  the  Leaves  grow,  and  hang  four  or 
flye  in  a  Clufter  like  l'o  many  Saufagcs.  They  are  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  Form,  fix,  feven,  or  perhaps  nine  Inches  long,  an  Inch 
thick  hollow  within,  and  their  Cavities  fluffed  with  Down  ; 
they  are  foft,  but  towards  their  Surfaces  have  Kernels  of  a 
brownifh  Colour ;  the  Flowers  falling  oft',  the  Kernels  grow 


fbmewhat  larger,  aiid  may  be  eat,  when  the  Hulks,  in  which' 
they  arc  inclofcd,  are  taken  oft  with  one  s  1  eetft.  1  hefe 
Trees  grow  to  great  Height  in  a  very  fliort  I  ime. 

Without  the  Affiftance  of  Flint  and  Steel;  the  Brafilmns 
extract  Fire  from  it  in  this  manner  :  'I  hey  take  the  Fruit;  or 
rather  a  Piece  of  the  Root  of  this  Tree  dry’d  fufficiently  for 
their  intended  Purpofc  ;  in  this  they  bore  a  fmall  Hole,  into 
which  they  thruft  a  flrarp-pointed  Piece  of  hard  Wood  ;  and  by 
giving  this  a  quick  and  rapid  Motion,  refembling  that  of  a 
Piercer,  whilft  they  hold  the  Fruit*  or  Piece  of  the  Root  fix’d 
by  their  Feet,  the  Attrition  of  the  Part?  produces  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat,  as  is  fufficient  to  kindle  any  comhuftible  Matter* 
that  is  apply’d  to  it,  fuch  as  dry  Leave?  of  Trees,  or  Cotton. 

It  is  rarely  found  in  Woods;  but  is  for  the  mod  part  to  be 
met  with  in  Fields,  that' have  been  formerly  cultivated,  b  \ 
'Fhe  fat  Juice  exprefs’d  from  the  lops  of  this  Tree,,  is  of 
Ufe  in  the  Cure  of  inveterate  as  well  as  recent  Ulcers. .  Its 
Leaves,  when  frefh  2nd  tender,  or  the  finer  Part  of  its.  Bark, 
deterge  the  Part  affeCted,  and  afiwage  its  Pain. 

The  Juice  exprefs’d  from  its  Buds,  is  of  a  cooling  and  aftrin- 
crent  Quality ;  and  when  mix’d  in  a  proper  Quantity  with  a 
Mefsof  Gruel  made  of  a  farinaceous  Subftance,  .which  the  Indians 
call  7 'ipioca,  flops  fuch  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  as  are  occafior.- 
cd  by  a  Redundance  of  Humours  preternaturally  hot.  It  checks 
immoderate  menftrualand  feminal  Dilcharges  ;  and  Pifo  ailerts, 
that  he  has  experimentally  found  it  to  be  remarkably  beneficial, 
apply’d  by  way  of  Cataplafm  to  the  Navels  of  Women,  who 
laboured  under  immoderate  menllrual  Dilcharges  after  Deli¬ 
very.  Rail  Hijl.  Plant.  ,  [  f  •  : 

AMB  AITI N  G  A.  The  Ambaitinga  of  Pifo  and  Marggrave 
has  Branches  of  a  reddifh  Colour  ;  its  Wood-  is  of  a  pretty  dole 
Contexture,  and  its  Leaves,  towards  their  Tops,  are  of  a  bright, 
and,  towards  their  lower  Parts,  of  a-languid  Green,  and  at  the 
the  fame  time  fo  rough,  that  fome  Subftances  may  be  polifned' 
with  them  inftead  of  a  File.  This  Tree  contains  an  oily  Li¬ 
quor  of  the  fame  Ufe  and  Efficacy  with  the  Juice  of  the  Am - 
baiba.  It  bears  a  large  but  {lender  Fruit-,  about  a  Hand’s- breadth 
in  Length,  and,  when  ripe,  is  fweet,  and  may  be  eaten.  Rail 
Hijl.  Plant. 

AMBALAM.  This  is  the  Name  of  an  Indian  Tree,,  call’d 
alfo  Manga;  ajfinis  Jlore  parvo  jlellato ,  nucleo  majore'  ojfeo. 
It  is  a  high  Tree,  not  ftretching  its  Branches  upwards,  but 
fpreading  them  out  pretty  far  in  a  tranfverfe  Direction.  It  grows 
in  fandy  Soils.  It  has  a  long  Root,  from  which  many  Fibres 
fpring  forth.  Its  Trunk  is  fo  large  as  to  fill  the  Arms  of  a 
Man.  The  Wood  of  it  is  foft,  and  covered  with  a  thick  Bark." 
Its  large  Branches  are  of  an  alh,  and  its  fmall  ones  of  a  green 
Colour,  and  befprinkled  with  a  Dew  of  a  Sky-colour.  Its  Leaf 
confifls  of  a  double  Pair  of  leller  Leaves,  terminating  with  an 
odd  Leaf.  Thefe  lefier  Leaves  are  of  an  oblong-round  Form, 
their  Length  is  almofl  the  double  of  their  Breadth,  and  they 
terminate  in  a  fmall  contracted  Point.  They  are  of  a  clofe 
Contexture .  foft,  fmooth,  and  both  their  Sides  fhining,  with 
a  lively  Green  on  the  luperior  Part,  but  fomewhat  fainter  under¬ 
neath.  From  the  Middle-rib,  the  Nerves  diftribute  themfelves 
in  tranfverfe,  limit,  and  parallel  Directions.  Many  Flowers 
fprout  forth  at  a  time,  from  the  tender  Twigs,  that  fpring 
from  the  larger  Branches.  Thefe  Twigs,  as  well  as  the  Leaves, 
are  of  a  bitterifh  acid  Tafte,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Tafte 
of  the  Fruit  produced  by  the  Mangortree.  Their  Smell  is  like¬ 
wife  flrong  and  acid.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  have- 
ing  the  Appearance  of  little  Stars,  confiding  of  five  or  fix 
{lender,  but  pointed  Petals,  which  towards  their  Extremities  are 
contracted  into  fmall  Points,  and  are  fomewhat  hard  and  Ihining. 
In  the  Middle  of  the  Flower,  is  a  yellow  little  Heart,  which 
is  the  Matter  of  the  future  Fruit,  and  is  furrounded  with  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  Stamina ,  according  to  the  Number  of  the 
Petals,  Thefe  Stamina  are  fmall,  {lender,  white,  and  yellow  at 
their  'Fops.  From  the  very  Middle  of  this  little  Heart  five  or 
fix  Points,  or  fmall  Styles,  arife.  When  the  Buds  of  the  Flowers 
begin  to  flioot  forth,  the  Tree  is  ftript  of  its  Leaves,  and  re¬ 
mains  dellitute  of  them  all  the  Time  the  Bud  is  flourifhing,  but 
reafiumes  its  Foliage  when  the  Fruit  appears. 

The  Fruit  hangs  in  Chillers  from  the  Twigs  and  Stalks,  which 
are  long,  thick,  pliant,  bended,  and  of  a  yellowifh  Afii-colour. 
It  is  of  an  oblong-round  Shape,  hard,  and  refembling  the  Fruit 
ot  the  Mango.  It  is  of  a  lively-green  Colour,  when  almofl 
ripe  ;  then  it  becomes  yellowifh,  and  is  gratefully  acid  both  to 
the  I  afte  aiid  Smell.  Its  Pulp  may  be  eaten,  and  contains  in 
it  a  large  hard  Kernel,  which  almofl  fills  the  whole  Cavity  of 
the  bruit,  has  its  Surface  wove  over  in  Form  of  a  Net,  with  a 
whitifh  kind  of  woody  Nerves  ;  and  under  this  Net  is  here-and- 
therc  foft,  lo  that  it  will  yield  to  any  lharp  Inllrument ;  but 
’tis  hard  within.  This  Free  flouriflies  and  bears  Fruit  twice  a 
Year.  •  • ;  i 

Its  Root,  us’d  by  way  of  Peflary,  promotes  the  menftrual 
Dilcharge  when  fupprefs’d.  Its  Bark,  reduced  to  a  Powder, 
and  drank  in  acid  Milk,  is  beneficial  111  Dyf enterics,  which  In¬ 
tention  is  alfo  anfwercd  by  its  Juice  mix’d  with  Rice,  ot  which 

two  Ingredients,  that  kind  of  Bread,  commonly  called  by  ftiC 
0  *  Natives 
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Natives  Apert ,  is  made.  A  Decodion  of  its  Wood  is  given 
withSuccefs  in  Gonorrhoeas  ;  and  its  Fruit,  pounded,  and  mix’d 
with  the  Juice  of  its  Leaves,  aftwages  Pains  in  the  Ears,  if  put 
into  them.  ,  - 

The  Cat-Ambolam  fo  nearly  refemhles  this  Tree,  that  Bota- 
nifts  have  fcarce  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  fpend  Time 
in  enumerating  the  Particulars  in  which  they  differ  :  They 
only  tell  us,  that  the  Leaves  of  the  Cat-Ambalam  are  of  a 
fmaller  Size*  and  lefs  oblong  ;  that  its  Fruit  is  lefs  oblong, 
fomewhat  rounder  and  fmaller  ;  that  it  has  a  bitterifh  acid  Tafte, 
and  is  not  produced  in  fuch  Abundance  as  the  former ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  not  fo  much  ufed  in  Food. 

Its  medicinal  Virtues  are  the  fame  with  thefe  of  the  Amba- 
lam.  Raii  FT/?.  Plant f 

AMBAPAIA,  the  Name  of  an  Indian  Tree,  called  alfo 
Mamoera,  which  fee. 

AMBARE,  Ambare  Indica ,  Garc.  Acoft.  Trag.  Ambares , 
Caff.  Arbor  Indica ,  foliis  juglandis ,  fruktu  nucis  magnitudine , 

C.  B. 

It  is  a  large  and  thick  Tree,  growing  in  the  Indies  ;  its  Leaves 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Walnut,  but  of  a  clearer  Green, 
beautify’d  with  many  Veins  or  Nerves;  it  hath  (mall  white 
Flowers;  its  Fruit  is  as  large  as  a  Nut,  green  at  firft,  having  a 
ftrong  Smell,  and  a  rough  Tafte ;  but  as  it  grows  ripe,  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  yellow  Colour,  an  agreeable  Smell,  and  a  pleafant 
acidilh  Tafte  ;  it  is  full  of  a  hard  cartilaginous  Pulp,  interwoven 
with  many  little  Veins ;  they  feafon  it  with  Vinegar  and  Salt. 
It  creates  an  Appetite,  and  precipitates  the  Bile.  Lemery  de 
Drogues. 

AMBARVALIS,  this  is  the  Flower  of  an  Herb,  which 
flourifhes  at  a  particular  Seafon,  when  Proceflions  are  made  thro’ 
the  Fields.  It  feems  to  have  received  its  Name  from  the  Latin 
Word  Ambire ,  Blancard.  Lexic.  The  Author  here  means 
the  Flower  of  the  Herb  called  Polygala ,  or  Milkwort.  See 
Polygala. 

AMBE,  ufJ-fri,  a  chirurgical  Inftrument,  taken  Notice  of 
by  Hippocrates  in  his  Treatife  de  Articulis ,  Sed.  6.  Of  this 
I  have  given  a  Figure  from  Heijter ,  Tab.  31.  Fig.  4,  5. 

This  Machine  confifts  of  a  Fulcrum  A  A,  and  a  moveable 
Lever  B  C,  which  is  brought  under  the  diflocated  Shoulder, 
and  fitted  to  it  by  Deligation  with  feveral  Fillets,  as  you  fee 
reprefented  Fig.  5.  This  done,  the  Extremity  B  of  the  Lever 
is  warily  and  leifurely  to  be  prefled  downwards,  which  caufes 
the  other  Extremity  C  of  the  Lever  to  move  upwards  ;  by 
which  means  the  diflocated  Arm  will  be  extended,  and  its 
Head,  which  had  flipped  out  of  Joint,  will  be  gently  forced  up 
into  its  natural  Place.  This  Operation  has  been  fo  frequently 
fuccefsful,  that  the  Machine  acquir’d  a  great  Name,  and  is  to 
this  Day  called  the  Ambe  of  Hippocrates.  But  tho’  in  thofe 
Cafes  where  the  diflocated  Arm  is  protruded  downwards,  it  has 
oftentimes  been  eminently  fuccefsful,  and  may  ftill  be  fo  ;  yet 
when  the  Head  of  the  Shoulder  falls  either  on  the  Infide  or 
Outfide  of  the  Scapula,  as  is  generally  the  Cafe ;  and  fince 
this  Machine  only  elevates  ftrait  upwards,  it  often  fail’d  of 
affording  the  Help  required  ;  nay  further,  if  the  aforefaid  Head 
Ihould,  by  the  Strength  of  the  Mufcle,  or  the  Violence  of  the 
Luxation,  be  protruded  with  uncommon  Force  to  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Scapula,  it  will  not  fufficiently  extend,  but  violent¬ 
ly  comprefs  the  Head  in  its  Motion  againft  the  lower  Margin 
of  the  Pit  of  the  Scapula,  to  the  manifeft  Hindrance  of  its 
Reftoration  into  its  natural  Place ;  and  at  the  fame  time  may 
bruife,  and  occafion  acute  Pains;  forwhich  Reafon,  to  omit  other 
Defects  at  prefent,  it  has  long  lain  neglected  by  many,  or 
rather  wholly  thrown  afide.  Heijler ,  P.i.  L.  3.  Cap.  7.  vi. 

Galen ,  in  his  Exegefis ,  explains  a'f/ftn  by  cxppucoPm  i7ra.vbi^a.ai(, 
an  Eminence  like  a  Border;  and  fays,  that  the  whole  Machine 
takes  that  Name,  becaufe  its  Extremity  runs  out  with  an  Edge 
like  the  Lip  or  Brim  of  a  Pot  towards  the  interior  Cavity, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Edge  or  Border  of  any  thing  on  the  Top 
or  Extremity,  are  fignify’d  by  the  Word  c tpfri,  Ambe. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  reftoring  a  Luxation  of  the  Shoulder,  the 
feeft  is  what  follows  :  Let  there  be  a  Piece  of  Wood  of  the 
Breadth  of  four  or  five  Fingers,  and  about  two  Fingers,  or 
fomewhat  lefs,  in  Thicknefs,  and  two  Cubits,  or  a  little  lefs 
in  Length,  having  one  Extremity  round,  and  very  narrow  and 
flender  in  that  Part.  From  the  Top  of  the  round  Extremity 
let  there  be  a  Lip  a  little  prominent  on  one  Part,  which 

muft  not  be  towards  the  Ribs,  but  towards  the  Head  of  the 
Arm,  under  which  being  placed,  it  may  be  fitted  to  the  Arm- 
pit  clofe  by  the  Ribs.  The  Top  of  the  Piece  ought  alfo  to 
have  fome  Linen,  or  foft  Filleting,  glued  upon  it,  to  render  it 
more  eafy.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  the  Head  of  the  Piece 
muft  be  intruded  under  the  Armpit,  between  the  Ribs  and  the 
Head  of  the  Arm,  as  far  inward  as  poflible ;  after  which  the 
whole  Arm  is  to  be  extended  on  the  Wood,  and  tied  to  it  above 
the  Cubit,  at  the  Cubit,  and  at  the  Wrift,  that  it  may  reft 
thereon  with  the  greateft  Firmnefs.  But  we  muft  principally 
endeavour  to  intrude  the  Plead  of  the  Piece  as  far  as  mav  be 
under  the  Armpit,  and  beyond  the  Head  of  die  Arm.  This 
Vol.  I. 
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done,  a  fmall  Beam  is  to  be  firmly  ty’d  acrofs  two  Polls,  upon 
which  Beam,  the  Arm,  with  the  Wood  to  which  it  is  faften’d, 
muft  be  laid  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Arm  lhall  be  on 
this  Side,  the  Body  on  the  other,  and  th'c  Beam  under  the  Arm- 
pit.  Then  the  Arm  with  the  Wood  is  to  be  prefted  down  on 
one  Side  of  the  Beam,  and  the  reft  of  the  Body  on  the  other. 
The  Beam  is  to  be  ty’d  fo  high,  that  the  Body  may  Hand  on 
Tiptoe. 

This  is  by  much  the  heft  Way  of  fetting  the  Shoulder ;  for  the 
Operation  is  exactly  by  way  of  Lever,  provided  the  Wood 
enters  beyond  the  Head  of  die  Arm,  the  Librations  on  either 
Side  are  very  juft,  and  the  Bones  of  the  Arm  in  perfed  Secu¬ 
rity.  .  Frelh  Luxations  are  reftored  with  a  Quicknefs  beyond 
Imagination,  and  hardly  give  room  for  Extenlion ;  and  as  for 
inveterate  ones,  this  is  the  only  way  to  cure  them,  unlefs  thro’ 
Length  of  Time,  the  Socket,  that  Ihould  receive  the  Head  of 
the  Bone,  be  filled  with  Flefli,  and  the  Head  of  the  Arm,  by 
long  Continuance  under  Luxation,  has  worn  itfelf  a  Place. 
Yet  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  an  inveterate  Luxation  of  the  Arm 
will  give  way  to  this  Operation  ;  for  what  will  the  Power  of 
the  Lever  not  move  ?  tho’  I  don’t  believe  the  Bone  then  reftored 
would  abide  in  its  Place,  but  flip  out  again  as  ufual. 

1  he  fame  EfFed,  after  a  like  Preparation,  would  be  pro¬ 
ved  by  Depreflion  over  a  Ladder,  and  the  Tbeffalian  Chair 
would  ferve  very  well  for  a  recent  Luxation.  The  Piece  of 
Wood  muft  be  prepared  as  before,  and  the  Patient  placed  Side¬ 
ways  in  the  Chair,  and  the  Arm  with  the  VVood  flretched  over 
the  Back  of  the  Chair ;  then  on  one  Side  the  Body  is  deprefs’d, 
on  the  other  the  Arm  With  the  VFood  ;  and  the  like  may  be 
effe&ed  over  a  folding  Door  ;  either  of  thefe  Methods  may  be 
ufed  as  Occafion  requires.  Hippocrat.  wee?  afyw. 

AMBELA,  the  Name  ufed  by  the  Turks  and  Pcrfians ,  for 
a  Tree  thus  diftinguilhed  : 

Arbor  exotica,  fruflu  ractmofo ,  Charamais  dicta,  C.  B. 
Charamei  Acofte,  folio  pyri ,  J.  B.  Cbarameei.  Purging  cor¬ 
ner’d  Hafel-nuts.  b 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  this  Tree,  called  Charamei  by  all 
the  Indians  generally  ;  but  the  Perfians  and  Arabians ,  Ambe  la. 
The  one  is  as  great  as  the  Medlar- tree,  with  Pear-tree  pale  great 
Leaves,  and  yellowifh  Fruit,  fomewhat  like  to  Hafel  or  Fil- 
berd-nuts,  ending  in  fundry  Corners,  of  the  Tafte  of  four 
Grapes,  yet  more  pleafant,  which  they  pickle  up  as  well  ripe 
as  unripe,  and  ufually  eat  them  with  Salt.  The  other  Kind  is 
of  the  fam£  Bignefs,  but  hath  lefler  Leaves  than  the  Apple-tree, 
and  a  greater  Fruit,  which  the  Indians  ufe,  being  boiled  with 
Saunders,  and  give  the  Decodion  againft  Fevers.  The  Bark 
of  the  Root  of  the  former  Kind,  which  groweth  by  the  Water¬ 
ses,  is  chiefly  uft*l  (fo  as  it  grow  far  from  the  Sea)  which 
yieldeth  Milk,  by  taking  four  Fingers  Length  thereof,  which 
being  bruifed  with  a  Dram  of  Muftard-feed,  they  give  to  thofe 
that  are  purfy  and  fhort-winded  ;  for  it  purgeth  mightily  both 
upwards  and  downwards:  But  if  a  Super-purgation  chance 
thereupon,  they  give  one  of  the  Fruits  of  Curambolas  to  help 
it,  or  elfe  a  Draught  of  the  Vinegar  of  Canara  (which  is  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Decodion  of  Rice)  fet  by  for  a  Day,  two  or  three^ 
until  it  grow  four.  The  Fruit  is  familiarly  eaten  through  all 
Parts,  unripe  as  well  as  ripe,  and  pickled,  or  eaten  with  Salt 
and  Vinegar  to  procure  an  Appetite,  putting  it  to  their  Meat 
to  give  them  a  Relifh,  by  reafon  of  its  Tartnefs.  Parkin fon’s 
Herbal ,  P.  1638. 

AMBERBOI,  the  Turkifh  Name  for  the  Cyanus  Orientalis 
Odoratus.  Sweet  Sultan. 

Vaillant,  in  the  M^emoires  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  1718.  enumerates  the  following  Sorts  of  Amberboi : 

Amberboi  fore  purpurea  odorato.  Cyanus  foridus  odoratus 
Turcicus ,  five  Orientalis ,  major ,  Park.  Theat.  481.  The 
Purple  Sweet  Sultan. 

Idem  fore  incarnato  odorato.  Cyanus  foridus  odoratus  Tur¬ 
cicus,  five  orientalis,  major,  fore  incarnato.  H.  L.  Bat.  St,  J.  R, 
Herb.  446.  Sweet  Sultan,  with  a  pale  Flower. 

Idem  difeo  candido,  cum  corona  dilute  Ianthina,  D.  Lippi. 

Idem  fore  albo.  Cyanus  foridus  odoratus  Turcicus ,  five  orien¬ 
talis,  major,  fore  albo.  H.  R.  Par.  The  white  Sweet  Sultan. 

Idem  fore  luteo  odorato.  Cyanus  foridus  odoratus  ;  T ircicus, 
five  orientalis,  major,  fore  luteo.  H.  R.  Par.  The  yellow  Sweet 
Sultan. 

Amberboi  alterum,  fore  purpurea ,  cum  corona  ampliffma. 
Cyanus  orientalis  alter ,  five  Confantinopolitanus,  fjlulofo  pur¬ 
purea  fore.  H.  R.  Par.  &  J.  R.  Herb.  446.  Item,  Cyanus 
peregrinus ,  Amberboi  five  Emberboi  dittus.  Ambrof.  187.  &  T.  R. 
Herb.  446. 

Idem  fore  candicante,  cum  corona  ampliffma.  Cyanus  orien¬ 
talis  alter ,  five  Confantinopolitanus ,  fore  fjlulofo  candicante , 

H.  R.  Par. 

Idem  fore  luteo,  cum  corona  ampliffma.  Cyanus  orientalis , 
fore  luteo  ffulofo.  A.  R.  Par.  75. 

Idem  foliis  magis  difeffis.  Cyanus  orientalis  major ,  foliis 
magis  diffeclis,  fore  luteo,  ex  Aleppo.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  135. 
No.  8. 
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Amherboi  eruca  folio ,  majui.  Jacea foliis  mica  lanugino- 
fts.  J.  R.  Herb.  444.  Jacea  major  exotica ,  ad  foliorum 

tnargines  fpinulis  donata.  Pluk.  I  ab.  39*  ^ 3* 

Amberboi  eruca  folio ,  minus ,  D.  Lippi.  . 

Monfieur  Lippi  found  this  laft  Sort  betwixt  Alexandria  and 
.fo/rf/*.  There  is  a  Figure  of  it  in  the  Memoires  of  the  Royal 
Academ.  of  Sciences  for  1719.  with  the  following  Defcnption : 

The  leffer  Rocket-leav’d  Amberboi  has  a  Angle  Root  a  little 
bent,  two  or  three  Inches  in  Length,  about  the  I  hicknefs  oi 
two  Lines  at  the  Neck,  infenfibly  diminifhing  till  it  comes  to 
end  in  a  Thread,  and  from  Space  to  Space  fhooting  forth  capil¬ 
lary  Fibres.  The  Bark  is  of  a  dirty  White,  covering  a  ligne¬ 
ous  Subftance  of  a  whiter  Colour. 

From  this  Root  arifes  a  Stalk  from  nine  to  eleven  Inches  in 
Height,  fending  forth  Branches  at  Intervals  ;  it  is  about  two 
Lines  thick  at  its  Origin,  leflening  by  Degrees  to  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Branches  and  their  Sprays,  which  have  no  more 
than  a  third,  or  a  quarter  of  a  Line  in  Thicknefs.  This 
Stalk  is  folid  and  fubftantial,  of  a  pale-green  Colour,  {lightly 
ftriatecl  in  it's  whole  Length,  and  befpread  with  dirty  white 
Hairs,  the  longeft  of  which  don’t  exceed  a  Line.  ^  When  cut, 
the  Infule  appears  of  a  clearer  Green,  and  w'hiter  than  the 
Bark. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  of  a  muddy  Green,  deeply 
enough  colour’d  above,  but  paler  under.  They  are  almoft:  flat, 
thin, ° without  a  Pedicle,  difpofed  in  alternate  Order,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  whitifh  Hairs.  The  great  Leaves  adorn  the  Bottom 
and  Middle  of  the  Stalk,  and  the  principal  Branches ;  the 
fmaller  Leaves  fet  off  the  reft.  All  the  Branches,  and  fmaller 
Boughs,  proceed  from  the  Bofom  of  a  Leaf.  Among  the  great 
Leaves,  which  well  enough  refemble  thofe  of  a  kind  of  Rocket, 
fome  are  three  Inches  or  three  Inches  and  a  halt  in  Length, 
and  an  Inch,  or  fifteen  Lines  in  Breadth,  being  very  deeply 
jagged  on  each  Side,  fome  into  four,  others  into  five  Lobes, 
from  fix  to  {even  Lines  in  Length,  and  from  three  to  foui  111 
Breadth,  each  indented  aifo  in  feveral  Places,  a  little  rounded, 
and  terminating  in  a  yellowifh-green,  and,  as  it  were,  dry  Point, 
which  is  very  Ihort,  and  not  prickly.  The  two  great  Lobes, 
which  jointly  terminate  each  Leaf,  are  alfo  indented  like  the 
others.  The  wavy  and  indented  Wings,  which  are  cbferved 
in  fome  Places  of  the  Stem  and  the  Branches,  feem  to  belong 
to  thefe  Leaves,  being  nothing  but  Appendages  to  their  Lobes. 
Moft  of  the  fmall  Leaves  keep  well  enough  the  Figure  of  the 
great  ones,  though  their  Lobes  are  not  lo  much  indented. 
Among  the  Leaves,  that  adorn  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  and 
Sprays, °  fome  are  from  two  to  nine  Lines  in  Length,  and  from 
half  a  Line  to  a  Line  and  half  in  Breadth  ;  fome  of  them  alfo 
have  a  Angle  Indentment,  others  have  none,  but  are  entire, 
refembling  the  Leaves  of  Linaria  (T  oad-flax). 

The  main  Rib  of  all  thefe  Leaves,  as  well  as  the  Fibres, 
which  it  communicates  to  their  Lobes,  are  of  a  whitifh  Gieen  5 
they  form  Ridges  above,  and  rounded  Ribs  underneath. 

The  Flowers  have  hardly  any  Smell,  are  of  a  gridelin  Co¬ 
lour,  and  arc  furrounded  with  hermaphrodite  Fleurets.  The  Stalk, 
Branches,  and  Sprays,  produce  no  more  than  a  Angle  Flower 
at  each  Extremity,  which  is  diftant  fometimes  fix  Lines,  fome- 
times  an  Inch  and  half  from  the  laft  Leaf. 

The  Diameter  of  each  Flower  is  about  nine  Lines,  of  which 
the  Difk  commonly  takes  oft  two  Lines  and  an  half,  or 
three  Lines.  The  Dilk  confifts  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  regular 
and  hermaphrodite  Fleurets,  three  Lines  long,  Landing  out  of 
the  Calvx  two  thirds'of  a  Line,  which  is  nearly  the  Length  of 
the  Indentments  of  their  Pavilion,  and  the  half  of  their  Depth  ; 
the  other  half,  which  is  white,  and  their  cylindrical  Tube, 
which  is  about  a  Line  and  half  long,  and  almoft  one  fifth  of  a 
Line  in  Diameter,  are  funk  within  the  Calyx.  The  Pavilion 
is  alfo  cylindrical,  cut  with  five  equal  Jags,  of  a  gridelin  Hue, 
opens  very  little,  and  is  no  more  than  about  half  a  Line  in  Dia¬ 
meter.  The  Extremities  of  the  five  Cuts,  or  Jags,  roll  and 
curl  up  on  the  Infide.  From  the  lower  and  inner  Part  of  the 
Pavilion,  arife  five  Stamina,  whofe  Apices  unite  in  one  cylin¬ 
drical  ftriated  Tube,  a  Line  and  half  in  Length,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  Line  in  Thicknefs,  funk  half  a  Line  within  the  Mouth  of 
the  Pavilion :  This  laft  is  white,  but  the  reft,  which  appear 
above  the  Mouth,  is  of  a  purple  Colour. 

The  Bottom  of  each  Fleuret  refts  upon  a  white  Ovary, 
about  half  a  Line  high,  and  a  third  of  a  Line  thick,  the  Head 
of  which  is  adorned  with  an  antique  Crown,  which  is  much 
about  the  fame  Height.  From  the  Head  of  the  Ovary  proceeds 
a  capillary  Trunk,  which  palling  through  the  Fleuret,  and  the 
T ube,  comes  out  at  laft  from  the  latter  about  half  a  Line,  in¬ 
cluding  its  two  Horns,  which  are  of  a  gridelin  Colour. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  barren  and  irregular  Fleurets,  refting  each  on 
a  falfe  Bud,  commonly  form  the  Crown  of  this  Flower.  The 
Tube  of  each  Fleuret  is  white,  cylindrical,  of  the  Length  of 
two  Lines,  and  above  one  fifth  of  a  Line  in  Diameter,  wholly 
funk  in  the  Calyx,  and  terminating  in  a  Pavilion,  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  Lines  in  .Length,  and  two  in  Breadth  in  its 
Fore-part.  This  Pavilion  is  a  fort  of  a  Mouth,  almoft  dole. 
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whofe  upper  Lip  is  regularly  cloven  on  this  Side  the  Origin  of 
the  Pavilion,  into  three  Laciniae  nearly  equal,  and  fometimes 
into  two.  The  lower  Lip  is  entire,  more  ftiort,  though  in-' 
confiderably,  than  the  upper,  and  a  little  wider  than  its  Divi- 
fions. 

The  Placenta  is  cover’d  with  white  Hairs,  of  the  Length  of 
two  Lines,  or  two  Lines  and  a  half,  amongft  which  the  Ovaries 
are  lodged. 

All  thefe  Parts  are  contained  in  a  fcaly  Calyx,  lhaped  like  a 
Pear,  about  four  Lines  in  Length,  and  two  and  a  half  or 
three  Lines  in  Diameter  in  its  thickeft  Part,  which  is  towards' 
the  Bafe.  The  Scales  are  oblong,  entire,  green  on  the  Back, 
white  on  the  Edges,  covered  with  whitilh  Hairs,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  little  dry  Beak,  about  a  Line  in  Length,  and  of 
the  Colour  of  Wood,  whofe  Balls  is  brown.  Thefe  Scales, 
fhine  like  Silver,  on  the  Side  towards  the  Cavity  of  the  Calyx. 
The  largeft  are  not  above  two  Lines  and  a  half  in  Length,  from 
the  Beak  to  the  Unguis  or  Bottom,  and  almoft  a  Line  in 
Breadth.  / 

The  Ovaries,  when  throughly  ripe,  are  of  a  conic  Figure,  of 
the  Colour  of  Wood,  hairy,  chanelied  according  to  their  Length, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  Line,  and  not  half  fo  much  in  Diameter 
at  the  Bafe,  which  fupports  an  antique  Crown.  This  Crown 
is  open  a  Line  and  half ;  it's  Rays  are  white,  Lining,  unequal, 
the  longeft  being  two  thirds  of  a  Line,  and  the  Ihorteft  only 
a  fourth  Part.  At  the  Point  of  the  Ovary  may  be  obferved  a 
fmall  Cavity,  in  which  W2S  articulated  a  fiftulous  Nipple, 
whence  proceeds  an  umbilical  Cord,  which  affords  Nutriment 
to  the  Seed  contained  in  that  Ovary. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  yields 
ripe  Seed  at  the  Beginning  of  this  laft  Month. 

Having  chewed  the  Leaves,  I  found  them  at  firft  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  Tafte,  after  which,  they  left  Somewhat  of  an  acid 
Savour  in  the  Mouth. 

The  Juice  of  the  Root,  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  turns  blue 
Paper  red.  Memoires  de  V Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  17 19. 

AMBIA  Monard.  Is  a  yellow  liquid  Bitumen,  Smelling 
lik?  Tacamahaca ;  it  flows  from  a  Fountain  fituated  near  the 

Indian  Sea. 

It  is  refolutive,  {Lengthening,  and  lenitive  ;  it  cures  Tetters, 
and  the  Itch  ;  they  alfo  ufe  it  againft  cold  Humours ;  it  has  the 
fame  Properties  as  the  Gums  Caranna,  and  Tacamahaca. 
Lcmery  de  Drogues. 

AMBIDEXTER,  eiy.<ptlit;i&.  It  imports  the  being  as 
ftrong,  ready,  and  adroit,  with  the  Left  Hand,  as  with  the 
Right,  as  if  the  Perfon  had  two  Right  Hands.  This,  Hip* 
pocrates  pronounces,  never  happens  to  Women.  Aphor.  43. 
Se£t.  7. 

AMBLQSIS,  o.y$\ueif,  a  Mifcarriage.  See  Abortus. 

AMBLYbGMOS,  dy.[i \vuy (/os }  from  dyfiKvs,  dull.  Dim- 
nefs  of  Sight. 

This  Word  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  by  Hippocrates.  Thus 
in  his  Book  of  Prognoftics,  he  takes  Notice  of  this  Dimnefs  of 
Sight,  together  with  Corufcations  of  Light  feeming  to  dart  be¬ 
fore  the  Eyes,  amongft  the  Symptoms  of  an  approaching  He¬ 
morrhage,  in  continual  Fevers,  and  genuine  Tertians.  Again 
(Pradift.  L.  1.  18.J  he  mentions  a  Noife  in  the  Ears,  accom- 
pany’d  with  Dimnefs  of  Sight ,  2nd  a  Senfe  of  Heavinefs  at  the 
Nofe,  as  the  immediate  Forerunners  of  a  violent  Delirium  in 
a  burning  Fever. 

Sometimes  this  Author  makes  ufe  of  the  Word 
Amblyofmos,  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing.  Galen  indeed  explains 
dy^Kvecffy-bf,  a  Mifcarriage  ;  but  Foetius  thinks  it  a  Miftakefor 
Amblofmos,  in  which  he  feems  to  be  right. 

AMBLYOPIA,  dy.pkvu'urict,  from  dyfikvs,  dull,  and 
the  Eye.  In  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  that  Dimnefs  of  Sight 
which  old  People  are  moft  fubjedt  to ;  and  in  this  Senfe  it  is 
ufed  Aph.  31.  Self.  3. 

But  Pa  ulus  and  ASiuarius  ufe  this  Word  to  exprefi  an 
Amaurolis,  or  Gutta  Serena. 

The  dy&kvama.,  is  an  Hebetude ,  or  Dulnefs  of  Sight ,  which 
has  a  manifeft,  but  not  vifible  Caufe.  For  fince  neither  the 
Tunics  nor  Humours  of  the  Eyes  appear  to  be  alter’d,  the 
Fault  muft  necefl’arily  lie  in  the  Defedt  or  Interception  of  the 
vifual  Spirits,  caufed  either  by  a  preceding  Preclufion  or  Ob- 
ftruflion  of  the  Nerve,  that  convey’d  the  Light,  or  the 
Brain  being  in  part  diforder’d  ;  any  of  which  Caufes  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  ftop  the  Courfe  of  the  Spirits:  Whence  the  Eye9  afe 
in  the  fame  State  as  Candles,  which  are  full  and  complete  in 
all  the  neceffary  Requifites,  and  want  nothing  but  Light  to 
illuminate  them.  A&uarius  de  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  7.  > 

AMBON,  <x.y[bav  the  Edge,  or  Margin  of  thofe  Cavities 
or  Sockets,  into  which  the  prominent  Parts  of  Bones  are  m- 
ferted  in  fome  Sorts  of  Articulation,  as  in  that  ot  the  Femur 
into  the  Acetabulum.  Cajlellus.  <  , 

AMBRA  is  the  common  Name  which  the  Italians  and 
French  have  for  Succinum  or  Ele dirum.  Amir  a  alfo  is  the  vulgar 
Word,  which  the  fame  People  ufe,  to  fignify  what  the  Arabians 
call  Ambar  :  but  this  is  a  tiling  quite  different  from  Succinum. 

0  Therefore, 
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Therefore,  though  they  would  have  the  fame  Name  to  belong 
to  them  both,  yet,  for  Diftinftion  fake,  they  have  of  late 
called  this  latter  Kind  of  Ambra,  Ambergrife  (Ambra  grifea). 

Whence  this  Term  Ambra ,  ufed  by  us  tor  Succinum,  is  de¬ 
rived  I  know  not ;  for  the  Arabians  call  it  Karabe ,  as  you 
lind  it  in  an  old  Latin- Arabic  Glollary,  Karabe  Succinum .  A 
Saracen  Lexicon  in  the  Vatican  has  it,  K to  nktKlepv. 
But  there  it  is  alfo  written  and  in  another  Kci&tyt.  Avi- 

jcna  atlures  us,  that  it  is  a  Perjian  Word,  which  fignifies  an 
Attraftor  of  Straws  ;  fo  indeed  it  is  in  the  Latin  Tranflation  : 
But  Avifena,  fpeaking  in  Arabic ,  does  not  fay,  that  it  is  a  Pcr- 
fan  Word  ;  and  the  Arabic  Term  in  his  Book  is  written 
’ ' Kerabe,  with  A ef,  not  Kaf,  as  it  is  in  the  old  Gloflary.  He 
fays,  that  it  attracts  Straws,  and  Bits  of  rotten  Wood,  and 
thence  took  its  Name  in  Arabic ,  Kerabe,  which  fignifies  an 
Attrattor  of  Straws.  r/  , 

The  Greeks ,  however,  ’tis  certain,  called  Amber  ayra.^, 
“  Harpax,  ”  on  the  fame  Account.  Pliny ,  Lib.  37.  Cap.  2. 
fays  of  Amber:  “  In  Syria  the  Women  make  Whorles  of  it, 
“  and  call  it  Harpaga ,  “•Snatcher,”  ^ecaule  it  fnatches  to 
“  itfelf  Leaves,  Straws,  and  Edges  of  Garments.  ” 

That  Amber  is  a  Species  of  Bitumen,  is  generally  agreed  ; 
and  Car  too  by  the  Arabians  is  reckoned  among  the  Kinds  of 
Bitumen.  Alchar,  or  Alchir ,  in  Alpagus,  is  the  Matter  of  a 
natural  Vein,  fluid,  and  like  Pitch,  which  bubbles  out  of  the 
Earth,  like  Water  out  of  a  Spring,  in  the  Country  of  Bagaded ; 
and  as  foon  as  it  gets  above  Ground,  becomes  thicker  than  liquid 
Pitch,  being  condenfed  by  the  cold  Air ;  the  Arabians  com¬ 
monly  call  it  Char.  He  plainly  deferibes  to  us  fome  liquid 
Bitumen,  or  Naphtha.  The  fame  Author,  under  the  Word 
Kir,  or  Kar,  informs  us,  that  it  is  fomething  which  is  like 
Pitch,  that  it  flows  from  Springs  in  the  Territories  of  Bagaded , 
and  is  the  fame  as  Chur ,  or  Kur ,  to  which  Word  he  refers  us. 
Car,  or  Adkar,  is  the  Naphtha ,  which  the  Antients  inform 
us,  ifliied  out  of  Springs  in  the  Country  about  Babylon ,  after 
the  manner  of  liquid  Bitumen.  In  Arabic  it  is  called  liar,  or 
Alkar,  and  is  the  very  fame  with  a,  (Naphtha)  and  called 
by  the  Arabians  alfo  Nafth.  As  to  the  Opinion  of  Alpagus , 
that  Kar  is  the  fame  with  Chur ,  I  don’t  doubt  but  it  was 
commonly  fo  pronounced.  For  after  the  fame  manner  they 
fay  ujfacb  inftead  of  ajfach,  and  ufnen  for  afnan ,  and  fo  of  an 
infinite  Number  of  others.  But  under  the  Word  Chur,  to 
which  he  referr’d  us  for  a  fuller  Explication  of  Kar,  he  ex¬ 
pounds  it,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  the  Arabian  Interpreters, 
to  be  the  Sordes,  that  flick  to  the  Walls  of  Bee- hives.  T.  his 
Kur  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  Kar,  which  is  a  kind  of 
liquid  Bitumen,  and  is  written  otherwife  ;  viz.  Kaar,  with 
the  middle  Syllable  Ain,  not  Elif.  They  call  the  nryorokts, 
(Bee-glue)  of  the  Greeks,  and  Wax  itfelf,  by  that  Name, 
which  may  feem  to  be  derived  from  K or  K a.fs,  “  Ceros, 
“  or  Caros.  ”  Bellunenfs ,  at  the  fame  Paflage,  adds,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  Writers,  Kar  is  to  be  taken  for  Bdellium,  in  the 
fecond  Canon  of  Avifena,  in  the  Chapter  of  Dadi,  where  he 
fays,  that  in  its  ftead,  there  were  put  two  thirds  of  a  Pound  of 
Kur.  But  in  the  Arabic  you  don’t  read  Kur,  but  Luz ,  or 
Lauz,  that  is,  an  Almond ;  inftead  of  which,  the  Interpreter 
feems  to  have  read  Kur,  which  in  that  Place  can  fignify  nothing 
to  the  Purpofe.  Kur  is  a  Furnace ,  or  Fire-place ,  and  fome 
take  it  for  a  Hive  ;  but  a  Hive  is  called  Kouvarah,  the  Plural  of 
which  is  Kouvarath  ;  from  whence  perhaps,  the  later  Greeks 
have  ufed  Kvfiifjn,  and  Kv^ifjov,  (Kuberte,  arfd  Kuberton)  for 
a  Bee-hive.  Hefychius :  Ko-^ekov,  Kv(Zi<flov  y.iktojdy,  “  Cypje- 
•*  lus,  a  Hive  of  Bees.  ”  But  the  Sarda6  which  flicks  to  the 
Walls  of  Bee-hives,  is.not  called  Kur,  but  Kar.  Some  render 
it  Wax.  But  the  Propolis,  or  Sordes  of.  Bee-hives,  is  by  Avi¬ 
fena  called  Almrnri ,  of  which  he  makes  two  Sorts,  thePure, 
and  the  Black.  The  pure  Mum  is  fpoken  of  the  waxen  Cells 
in  which  the  Bees  flow  their  Honey  ;  and  this  is  the  true  Wax. 
Hence  an  antient  Arabian  Author  interprets  the  of  Di- 
ofcorides  by  Almum.  Others  call  Wax  Xemha,  which  was  the 
Name  given  by  fome  to  the  Propolis  of  the  Greeks,  called  by 
Avifena,  Almum  alafnad,  “  black  Mum,  ”  that  is  to  fay, 
black  Wax.  This  is  a  Subftance  found  about  the  Mouths  of 
Bee-hives,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  Kh^s/JYk,  “  fomewhat  like 
“  Wax,”  rather  than  K«£?V,  “Wax.” 

To  refume  our  Difcourfe  on  the  Karabe,  or  Succinum,  it 
has  a  great  Agreement  with  Bitumen.  Scrapion,  we  know, 
fpeaking  the  Opinion  of  fome  Authors,  fays,  that  the  Bitumen 
Judaicum  was  called  the  Karabe  of  Sodom,  and  was  the  Gum 
of  Funerals.  This  was  the  Afphaltum,  or  Piflafphaltum,  which 
they  ufed  about  the  Bodies  of  the  Deceafed,  and  called  Mumia. 
And  becaufe  Carcafes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  poorer  Sort,  were 
embalm’d  with  Bitumerf,  hence  one  Name  came  to  ferve  both 
for  the  Bitumen  and  the  Funerals,  of  which  it  was  a  principal 
Fart  of  the  Apparatus.*  Strabo ,  Lib.  16.  Xp wvjeu  V  hiyv7r\ioi 
ta  (tc^Ahjo)  7T(>ii  Taf  'ra.ftytrldf  7uv  vt.Kpcuv.  “  The  Egyptians 
“  ufe  Afphaltus  for  embalming  of  the  Dead.  ”  The  Mumia  of 
Avifena  is  the  Piffafphaltus. 

I  was  once  of  Opinion,  that  the  Word  Mumia,  for  a 
Funeral  thus  prepared,  was  a  Corruption  of  the  Greek  dyuyict, 


“  Arhomia;  ”  for  the  Antients  did,  for  the  moil  part,  em¬ 
balm  Carcafes  with  Amomum.  Hence  we  meet  with  Trifle 
Amomitm ,  “mournful  Amomum,”  in  Statius-,  and  Craffis 
lutatus  Amomis ,  “  bedawb’d  with  thick  Amomum,”  in  Per- 
fus ,  of  the  dead  Body  placed  in  older  to  be  carry’d  forth  ; 
and  in  Ovid  we  read  Of  a  Pulvcre  Amomi  condita,  “  Bones 
“  feafoned  with  the  Powder  of  Amomum.  ”  The  old  Scho- 
liaft  alfo,  in  a  very  antient  Copy  of  P.  /Egincta,  at  the  Word 
ayayov,  “  Amomum,  ”  remarks,  that  it  is  what  the  Arabiant 
commonly  call  Momia ,  VA yuyev  0  Ltyijau  y'oyif.  In  Myrepfut 
yxyiet,  “  Mumia,  ”  fignifies  the  Sanies  of  a  human  Carcafe. 
In  his  Antidote  Athanafa,  ctiy.et  ded^drri-  mt^vtul^’  tv  <H  Kt- 
kky)\cu  vetf  ’ItaaoA  y.Ay.ia.,  “  The  Blood  or  Sanies  or  a  dead 
“  Perfon  is  called  by  the  Italians  Mumia. 

But  I  have  now  another  Notion  of  the  Etymology  of  Mumia. 
Mum  is  a  P  erf  an  Word,  which  fignifies  Wax.  Avifena  diftin- 
guifhes  between  the  pure  Mum,  and  the  black  Mum.  His  Al¬ 
mum  alfaf,  is  the  pure  bright  Mum,  and  the  Almum  alafnad, 
is  the  black  and  dirty  Mum  ;  fo  he  calls  the  Propolis  of  the 
Greeks.  His  old  Expofitor  interprets  it  by  the  Sordes  which 
ftick  to  Bee-hives,  or  rather  are  the  Foundation  of  the  Work, 
and  the  Rudiments  of  Wax.  What  is  almoft  Wax,  is  called 
Propolis,  and  by  Avifena,  Black  Mum.  The  Koyyuo-y ,•  (Com- 
molis)  and  T/ajoM&s,  “  Piflocerus,  ”  is  a  ruder  and  more  un¬ 
fulfilled  Work.  This  latter  is  a  kind  of  diluted  Wax,  with 
which  the  Bees  overlay  their  Stru&ures.  The  Commofs  is  the 
firft  Foundation  and  Cruft,  which  is  fpread  before  all  other 
things.  Pliny’s  Words  are  to  be  read  thus,  partly  from  the 
Copies  ;  viz.  Commofs  crufa  ef  prima ,  faporis  amari  j  Pijfo- 
ceros  fuper  earn  venit  picantium  modo ,  ceu  dilutior  cerd  e  vitium 
populorumque  mitiore  commi.  “  The  firft  Cruft  is  the  Commofis, 
“  which  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte  over  this  comes  the  Piftoceros, 
“  like  a  Layer  of  Pitch,  being  a  more  diluted  kind  of  Wax, 
“  which  the  Bees  make  of  a  milder  Gum  of  Vines  and  Pop- 
“  lars.  ”  K by  yarn,  (Commofis)  is  duo  T>i{  nbyytuf,  “  from 
“  Commis.”  Flefychius  interprets  it  v  t«  ayrivm,  “  the 

“  fmearing  of  the  Hive.”  B yArifotle  it  is  called  Kaviurte, 
(Konefis)  that  is,  Pication,  (doing  over  with  Pitch)  ;  forxar©^ 
or  ruvn,  fignifies  liquid  Pitch.  Diofcorides  :  Wiajct  vyrd,  i,v  hiot 
ruvov  r.a.K'eai,  “  Liquid  Pitch,  which  fome  call  Conus.”  Others 
name  it  Kebvti,  “  Cone,  ”  by  which  Name  it  went  among  the 
Greek  Veterinarii,  or  Horfe-phyficians  ;  as  in  Cap.  176.  da<$dtl\>st 
Keivn r,  ayyaviccKx-,  and  Cap.  843.  ogvf  <f.v<r{iycCI&,  ncoetif  -ttitIvU 
m,  JyQon&e.  oyoias  <rvyfia.\uv  yyZ.  “  Take  Vinegar,  of  the 
“  Refin  of  the  Pine-tree,  and  the  liquid  Pitch  of  the  fame, 
“  and  apphf  them  to  Ufe  and  in  many  other  Places.  Hence 
the  Kuvicti  civ&i  «  Wine  flopped  up  with  Pitch,  ”  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  which  Galen  expounds  by  orioAins.  And  hence  alfo 
KuvwrAt  t'iQov,  “  to  pitch  a  Hogfhead,”  and  dndynfy  dyfUov, 
“  a  Veflel  not  pitched. v 

To  go  on,  what  Avifena  calls  Black  Mum,  is  bv  other 
Arabians  called  Car,  which  fome  however  interpret  Pijfafphal- 
tus,  and  Bitumen ,  as  Alpagus  cbferved.  But  it  is  written  other- 
wife  when  it  fignifies  Bitumen,  as  thus,  Kar  -,  and  for  Wax, 
and  Propolis,  Kaar.  With  the  fame  Arabians,  Kefer  is  Bitu¬ 
men  ;  but  moft  think  Charabe  a  Species  of  Bitumen,  and  to 
flow  out  of  Springs  in  the  fame  manner. 

Now  from  this  Mum  aforefaid,  I  doubt  not,  but  the  Word 
Mumia  is  derived.  For  moft  Nations  ufed  Wax  in  embalming 
and  medicating  Bodies  for  Interment,  efpecially  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans,  who  in  moft  things  had  the  fame  Cuftoms  with  the  Per- 
ftans.  Strabo  :  Gd-rfem  V  tv  hyu>u>  onyorkdaM^ts. 

“  They  bury  their  dead  Bodies  in  Honey,  having  firft  cover’d 
“  them  over  with  Wax.”  The  fame  was  praftis’d  in  Greece  : 
We  read  at  leaft,  that  the  like  Treatment  was  once  ufed  to 
the  dead  Body  of  a  Greek  Man.  Cornelius  Nepos ,  of  King 
Ageflaus  :  Ibi  eum  Amici,  quo  Spartam  facilius  perferre  poffent, 
cera  circumfuderunt,  atque  ita  domum  retulerunt.  “  There  his 
“  Friends,  that  they  might  the  more  conveniently  tranfport 
“  his  Body  to  Sparta,  cover’d  it  all  over  with  Wax,  and  fo 
“  brought  it  home.”  Moreover  it  was  a  cuftomary  thing 
with  the  Arabians,  to  ufe  indifferently  the  Names  of  all  Things 
which  ferved  for  the  fame  Ufes,  and  to  put  one  Name  for  an¬ 
other.  Thus  Kitran ,  which  properly  fignifies  the  Pitch  of  a 
Cedar,  is  by  fome  interpreted  Bitumen.  Thus  again,  they 
made  no  Diftin<ftion  in  their  Notions  between  the  Fucus-mari- 
nus,  the  Scarlet-worm,  and  Madder.  After  the  fame  manner 
Bitumen,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  by  various  Nations,  as  well  as 
the  other,  in  feafoning  their  dead  Bodies,  had  by  them  the  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Mumia  bellow’d  on  it,  which  is  a  Word  derived 
from  Mum,  that  is,  Wax  ;  fo  they  took  Karabe,  which  pro¬ 
perly  is  Succinum,  to  fignify  alfo  Bitumen.  The  Karabe  of' 
Sodom,  in  Serapion ,  is  Bitumen,  or  Funeral-gum,  as  he  calls  it, 
the  Almumiai. 

Some  antient  Authors  affirm,  that  Amber  works  out  of 
Springs,  like  Bitumen,  the  Truth  of  which  is  warranted  by 
modern  Difcoveries,  feveral  Writers  afl’uring  us,  that  Amber 
is  gotten  out  of  the  German  Sea  ;  and  that  it  riles  from  Springs 
in  the  Sea  itfelf,  after  the  manner  of  Bitumen. 

But 
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Bi.it  of  all  the  Opinions  of  Antiquity  about  Amber,  the 
Arabians  fcem  to  approve  of  that  alone,  which,  deriving  its 
Authority  from  the  Fable  of  Phaeton ,  makes  it  to  be  the  I  ears 
of  the  Black  Poplar.  The  Truth  of  this  they  every- where 
albert  in  their  Writings.  ’  Fis  certain,  that  the  Black  Poplar 
weeps  a  kind  of  Gum.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Bees  make  their 
Pifcoceros,  (pitchy  Wax)  which  is  a  clearer  fort  of  Wax,  of 
the  milder  Gum  of  Vines  and  Poplars.  Diofcorides  calls  this 
inilder  Gum  of  the  Poplar  Ai yeifi  pnjim,  “  the  Refill  of  the 
“  Poplar.”  Moft  of  the  Antients  believed,  that  the  Tears  of 
the  Black  Poplar  falling  into  the  Po ,  there  concreted  and  made 
the  Amber.  Diofcorides ,  of  the  Black  Poplars  :  'Irofe? toj  <H 
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crfiyvvla/,  yivija./  7u  xaAxy.ei'ov  iiAzk](>ov.  “  It  is  reported, 

“  that  their  Tears  running  into  the  River  Po ,  condenfe,  and 
<c  become  what  they  call  Amber.”  All  the  Gum  of  the  Pop¬ 
lar  does  not  turn  to  Amber,  but  only  that  which  falls  into  the 
River,  and  there  concretes  in  the  Water,  and  acquires  the 
Hardnefs  of  a  Stone,  by  virtue  of  the  Cold.  Whether  the 
Arabians  believed,  that  Amber  was  fo  generated,  or  confounded 
all  the  Gum  of  the  Poplar  and  Amber  together,  they  never 
fpeak  of  Amber,  which  they  call  Karate ,  than  as  the  Tear  of 
the  Poplar.  The  Arabians  call  the  Poplar  Haur ,  and  fome- 
tiiries  '  Haur  Rumi ,  that  is,  the  Roman  Poplar.  The  Latin 
Avifena, ,  Cap.  349.  renders  Haurus ,  the  Tear  of  the  Poplar  : 
De  Hauro ,  id  eft,  Populi  Lacryma.  He  takes  the  Name  of 
the  Tree  for  the  Tear  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand.  Cap.  375.  in 
his  Tranfiation,  he  makes  Karate ,  which  is  the  Amber,  or 
Tear  of  the  Poplar,  to  be  the  Poplar  itfelf :  De  Karate ,  id  eft , 
Populo.  So  alfo  the  Tranflator  of  Serapion  :  Haur  Rumi ,  id 
efl,  Karabe.  So  yjtAp>d.n  (Chalbane)  fignifies  as  well  the  Gum, 
as  the  Shrub  from  whence  it  is  produced  ;  and  the  fame  may 
Re  obferv’d  in  other  Particulars. 

From  the  Premiffes,  I  can  hardly  make  a  Doubt,  but  that 
this  Haurus  was,  by  the  barbarous  People,  firft  chang’d  to 
HabruSy  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Hambrus,  to  fignify 
Amber  :  So  from  the  old  Word  Abiga ,  “  Expeller,”  which 
was  the  Name  by  which  the  Latins  call’d  the  Chamaepitys  of 
the  Greeks ,  becaufe  of  its  Efficacy  in  expelling  the  Fcetus,  the 
fame  Barbarians  coin’d  their  Ajuga  ;  but  later  Ages,  inftead  of 
Abiga,  pronounced  Aviga .  An  old  Expofitor  of  the  Arabian 
Nouns  has  it,  Aurum  Romanumy  id  ejl,  Archirofa,  cujus 
Gilmrrti  dicitur  Karaba.  Read,  id  ejl,  achiroSy  or  acchiros, 
from  diyeifos  (Aigirus,  a  Poplar). 

’Tis  certain,  that  the  Name  Ambri,  for  Succinum,  (Amber) 
is  not  of  Greek  nor  Arabic  Original.  The  Arabians  call  it  Ka¬ 
rabe  y  the  antient  Greeks  iiAzxi/fov,  “  Eledfrum,”  the  more 
modern  “  Berenice.”  From  this  Berenice  the  Bar¬ 

barians  hammer’d  out  their  Vtrnixy  which  is  their  Term  alfo 
for  another  kind  of  Gum  ;  for  fo  they  call’d  the  Gum  of  Ju¬ 
niper,  becaufe  it  was  fo  much  like  Amber.  Avifena,  Cap.  273. 
fays,  the  Karabe  was  like  Sandarach  ;  fo  they  called  the  Ver- 
nix.  Some  even  made  Karabe  the  fame  with  Sandarach,  as 
Serapion  allures  us,  Cap.  366.  De  Karabe.  Hence  the  Bar- 
bhrians,  as  I  faid,  call’d  che  Sandarach  Vernix,  which  was  the 
Name  the  later  Greeks  ufed  for  Eledtrum.  Neophytus  :  Bh^vA- 
Aio s  ai8(5p,  ottos  sr /  'fis  S'kvJ'qe,  zsi  cfe  to  Azyoy.zycv  fizfzv'ix.11. 

The  Beryl  Stone  is  the  Juice  of  a  Tree,  or  what  they  call 
tc  Berenice.”  T.  he  fameAuthor,  on  theWord  ’'HazkI? ov  : '  Aaaoi 

tpacnv  on  7 cov  ctiyeifcov  zsi  x.oAAuPzs.  “  Others  fay  it  is  the 
“  Glue  of  the  Poplar.” 

Perhaps,  befides  the  Similitude  of  the  Gums,  the  near  Affi- 
iiity  of  the  Names  in  Arabicy  was  a  Caufe  of  their  being  con¬ 
founded.  For  the  Poplar  is  called  Raut-y  whofe  Gum  is  the 
iiAzdl^oVy  or  jZifZViKti  ;  and  the  Juniper  is  called  Harar ,  and  its 
Gum  Sandarac.  And  yet,  which  is  ftrange,  in  the  Arabic 
Avifenay  we  always  read  Giauzi,  and  not  Haur ,  for  a  Poplar. 
Giauzi  indeed  with  him  fignifies  fimply  a  Walnut-tree  ;  but  he 
always  puts  Giauz  Alrumiy  that  is,  the  Roman  Nut-tree,  for 
the  Poplar.  , 

The  Gum,  commonly  called  Vernix,  is  written  in  Arabic 
Sandarus,  in  Avifena  with  the  Letter  Sin.  And  in  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Karabe  it  is  called  A/fandaruCy  which  is  alfo  pronounced 
Sandarac  ;  for  Elif  and  Vau  are  often  chang’d  one  for  another 
in  Arabic  and  Hebrew ,  for  which  Reafon  the  Tranflators  always 
render  it  Sandarac.  The  Karabe,  that  is,  Amber,  and  this 
Sandarac,  are  fo  much  alike,  that  they  often  exchange  Names. 
Avifenay  in  the  Chapter  of  Caucamum,  writes  the  fame  things 
upon  Sandarac,  which  he  afterwards  repeats  almoft  verbatim  of 
the  Karabe,  in  his  Account  of  Lacca.  This,  as  I  faid  before, 
is  what  the  Barbarians  called  Vernix,  by  a  Corruption  from 
Berenice ,  which  with  the  later  Greeks  fignifies  Eledlrum. 

But  the  Sandarach,  which  is  the  Gum  of  a  Tree,  agrees  in 
nothing  but  Name  with  the  metalline  Sandarach,  which  the 
Arabians  call  Zarnig  ;  nor  are  we  to  luppofe,  that  the  Arabians 
made  that  Name,  which  with  them  fignifies  the  Gum  of  a 
Tree,  out  of  the  Name  of  the  metalline  Sandarach. 

The  Antients  had  another  Sandarach,  which  was  the  Food 
offices,  and  gather’d  by  them  from  the  Juice  of  Trees,  after 
the  manner  of  Gums  3  of  which  Pliny  fpeaks,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  7, 
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which  Pafiage  is  thus  to  be  read  :  Prater  hac  convehitur  Eri- 
thacey  quam  alii*  Sandarachamy  alii  Cerinthum  vacant.  Hie 
erit  Apiuniy  duiri  operantury  Cibusy  qui  fafe  invenitur  in  Favo- 
rum  Inanitatibus  fepofitus,  et  ipfe  amari  Saporis :  Gignitur  au- 
tum  Rote  vcrnOy  et  Arborum  Succo ,  Gummium  modoy  Africi 
minor ,  Aujlri  Flatu  nigrior ,  Aquilonibus  meliory  et  rubens,  plu- 
rimus  in  Gracis  nucibus.  Menecrates  Florem  effe  dicity  fed 
nemo  prater  eum.  “  Befides  thefe,  they  convey  thither  Eri- 
“  thace,  which  fome  call  Sandarach,  others  Cerinthus.  This 
“  is  what  theBees  feed  on  while  they  are  atWork,  being  often 
“  found  in  the  empty  Spaces  of  the  Combs,  and  is  of  a  bitter 
“  Tafte.  It  is  generated  of  the  Spring-due,  and  the  Juice  of 
“  Trees,  after  the  manner  of  Gums ;  it  is  diminifh’d  by  the 
“  South-weft  Wind,  grows  blacker  with  a  South  Wind,  but 
“  is  meliorated  and  redden’d  by  a  North  Wind,  and  is  very 
“  plentiful  on  Almond-trees.  Menecrates  fays  it  is  a  Flower 
“  but  he  is  the  only  Perfon  who  fays  fo.”  This  Sandarach  is 
from  Gum,  and  is  a  fort  of  Glue.  VarrOy  we  know,  obferves 
that  the  Matter  with  which  the  Bees  glew  together  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  their  Combs,  is  called  Erithacey  and  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  Propolis ,  having  the  virtue  of  alluring  the  Bees-. 
The  Greeks  expound  it  by  r^oept)  yiKnlav,  “  the  Food  of  the 
“  Bees”;  actvS'apd.yjiu  (Sandarache)  is  the  fame  thing ;  andfo 
is  '0©--,  (Cerinthus)  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  Cerago  (a 
waxlike  Subftance).  Hefychius  :  n  Azyoyzvn 

1=57  S'z  Tfopi),  tjv  vrufd]tQzv)a,/  zadjots  dt  /xiAiosa./.  “  Cerinthus, 
“  which  is  called  Eri thace,  is  the  Food  which  the  Bees  lay 
“  afide  for  themfelves.”  Menecrates  rather  fancies  it  to  be  a 
Flower,  and  is  follow’d  in  his  Opinion  by  Virgily  who  deferibes 
Cerinthe  as  a  Flower  or  Herb  grateful  and  attractive  to  the 
Bees : 

Trita  Melifphyllay  et  Cerintha  ignobile  Gramen. 

<c  Bruifed  Melifphyllon,  and  the  ignoble  Herb  Cerintha.” 
And  Pliny  himfelf,  who  here  cenfures  Menecrates  on  this 
Account,  elfewhere  enumerates  Cerintha  among  thofe  Herbs 
and  Flowers  which  are  grateful  to  the  Bees  ;  and  Lib.  21. 
Cap.  12.  gives  a  Defcription  of  it.  Theophrajlus  likewife. 
Lib.  6.  Cap.  7.  reckons  Kiif/vOoVy  (Cerinthum)  among  the 
Herbs  ufed  in  Garlands  ( Herbas  coronarias ).  Nothing  hinders 
from  beftowing  the  fame  Appellation  on  an  Herb,  and  on 
CeragOy  which  others  call  z^ufjdx.n,  (Erithace).  This  latter  is 
a.  gluey  fort  of  Gum,  with  which  the  Bees  conglutinate  the 
extreme  Borders  of  their  Combs.  Of  this  fpeaks  Virgily  as 
follows : 

- tenuia  Cera 

Spiramenta  linunty  Fucoque  et  Floribus  Oras 
Explenty  colleciumque  hac  ipfa  ad  Munera  Gluten y 
Et  Vifco  et  Phrygia  fervant  Pice  lentius  Ida. 

“  They  befinear  the  ftnall  Spiracles  with  Wax,  and  fill  up  the 
“  Space  between  the  Extremities  of  their  Combs  with  Fucus 
“  and  Flowers  ;  and  keep  in  Store,  colle&ed  for  thefe  very 
“  Purpofes,  a  Glue  more  tenacious  than  Bird-lime,  or  the 
‘c  Pitch  of  Phrygian  Ida.”  That  this  Paffage  muft  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  Erithace,  we  are  taught  by  VarrOy  Lib.  3.  where 
he  thus  fpeaks  of  Bees  :  Extra  Oflium  Alvei  obturant  omniay 
qua  venit  inter  Favos  Spiritus,  quam  t?/dd>oiv  appellant  Grad. 
“  Without  the  Door  of  the  Hive  they  clofe  up  all  where-ever 
‘  ‘  the  lead  Breath  of  Air  can  come  between  the  Combs,  with 
“  what  the  Greeks  call  With  this  Erithace  they 

fmear  over  and  ftop  up  the  Spiramenta,  that  is,  the  fmall  Holes 
by  which  the  Air  can  come  between  the  Combs.  Philargyrus 
underftands  this  Place  of  the  Poet,  as  concerning  Propolis,  and 
takes  the  Fucus  to  be  a  kind  of  Wax,  which  the  Bees  ufe  in¬ 
ftead  of  Glue,  and  is  called  Propolis.  But  of  the  Propolis  our 
Poet  in  the  fame  Place  thus  fings  : 

- Et  lentum  de  cortice  Gluten 

Prima  Favis  ponunt  Fundament  a ,  deir.de  tenaccs 
Sufpendunt  Ceras. - 

“  They  lay  the  firft  Foundations  of  their  Combs  with  the 
“  (limy  Glue  of  a  Bark,  and  afterwards  eredt  their  tenacious 
“  waxen  Structure.”  Servius  :  Graci  orfoTrohiv  vacant ,  dun- 
orem  Cera,  queg  vix  potejl  Ferro  frangiy  quam  colligunt  de 
Gummi  Arborum.  “  The  Greeks  call  it  Propolis  ;  it  is  harder 
“  than  Wax,  and  can  fcarce  be  broken  with  a  Hammer.  Fhe 
“  Bees  gather  it  from  the  Gums  of  Trees.”  The  Sandarach, 
or  Erithace,  is  alfo  a  Glue,  and  comes  from  the  Gum  of  Trees, 
and  the  red  is  the  beft.  Thence,  we  may  be  fure,  comes  the 
Sandaruc  of  the  Arabians  ;  for  of  (Sandarache) 

they  made  Sandaruc ,  changing  a  into  «,  as  they  do  in  other 
Words.  Thus  of  soiyf.S'^y  they  made  Aftuchudos  ;  of  the 
Greek  ruu-ravov,  they  coined  Tambur,  for  Tambar  ;  for  they 
commonly  change  n  into  r,  and  p  into  b  :  Thus  they  pro¬ 
nounce  1 p/vsx  (Phiftonk)  for  (Phiftak)  from  the  Greek 

rufAKiov  (Piftacion). 

Some  will  have  this  Sandarac  of  the  Bees  to  be  the  Verntxy 
but  they  are  wrong  in  their  Etymology.  The  Vernix  is  the 
I ii^tvUu  (Berenice)  of  the  Greeks,  by  which  Name  they  called 

Amber, 
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Amber,  ( Succinum )  or  the  Gum  of  the  Poplar.  Pliny,  we 
know,  fays,  that  the  Bees  gathered  Pifloceros  from  the  Gum  of 
Poplars,  but  the  Erithace,  or  Sandarac,  from  the  Gum  of  the 
Almond -tree.  I  fuppofe  it  is  called  Sandarac  for  no  other 
Reafon  but  its  fandarachine  Colour.  Pliny  fays,  it  is  black¬ 
en’d  by  a  South  Wind  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  black  Mum  of 
Avifena ,  by  which  Name  he  exprcfl'ed  the  Propolis  of  Dioj- 
corides.  *  But  they  confound  Things  ;  nor  is  it  fo  ftrange, 
that  there  is  a  Permutation  of  Names  in  this  Cafe.  Karabe , 
as  I  laid,  with  the  Arabians ,  fignifies  Amber,  or  the  Gum  of 
the  Poplar  ;  and  they  fay  it  refembles  the  Sandarac,  or  Vernix, 
which  is  properly  the  Gum  of  the  Juniper.  I  he  Sandarab  of 
the  Bees  is  from  the  Gum  of  the  Almond-tree.  In  an^  old 
Expofitor  of  Arabic  Names,  Karabe  is  noted  to  be  the  Gum 
of  a  Tree  called  the  Roman  Walnut-tree.  The  Author  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Reading  which  you  every-where  meet  with  in  Avi- 
fena ,  of  Giauz  for  Hour.  But  Avifena  diftinguifhes  that  Tree 
from  the  Walnut-tree  by  the  Adjedtive  Rumi  ;  for  he  calls  the 
Poplar,  not  the  Walnut-tree,  Giauz  Alrumi  ;  tho’  if  it  be 
render’d  literally  Word  for  Word,  it  hgnifies  the  Roman  Wal¬ 
nut-tree,  which  was  the  Name  he  uled  for  the  Poplar.  Others 
call  it  Haur ,  and,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Nun ,  Hauron ,  which 
is  the  Poplar. 

This  Haur  and  Hauron  the  Barbarians  corrupted  into  Avrum 
and  Abrum ,  and  from  thence,  in  a  little  time,  into  Ambram ,  to 
fignify  the  Tear  of  the  Poplar,  or  Amber. 

As  for  Hambar ,  or  Arnbar ,  as  it  is  a  different  Name,  fo  it 
fignifies  another  thing.  The  Greeks  of  the  latter  Ages*  as 
Nicetas  Cboniates ,  Simeon  Sethi ,  and  others,  write  '' hy.ircty 
(Ampar).  Aetius  alfo  mentions  it,  and  calls  it  apira. p  (Ampar) 
in  the  antient  Copies,  not  (Ampra)  as  it  is  in  the 

Editions.  We  call  both  forts  Ambra ,  but  that  which  is  not 
the  Succinum  we  commonly  diflinguifh  by  an  Acjjdfive  figni- 
fying  the  Colour. 

I  don’t  remember,  that  I  have  read  Ambra  to  mean  Succi¬ 
num  in  later  Greek  Authors,  nor  do  the  Arabians  call  it  by 
that  Name.  For  which  Reafon  I  can’t  but  fufpedt  a  Remark 
of  Fuchjius ,  in  Myrepfus ,  on  the  Compofition  of  the  feventy- 
fourth  Plaifter,  concerning  the  Difference  of  the  Ambar  and 
Ambra ,  in  thefe  Words,  “  Ambar  is,  Exag.  2.  Mofchi 
“  Scrup.  2.  Ambra ,  Exag.  3.”  I  don’t  find  this  Com¬ 
pofition  in  the  original  Greek,  and  Fuchffus  feems  to  have 
fallen  upon  a  bad  Cqpy,  or  not  to  have  fully  comprehended 
the  Meaning  of  the  Writing,  which  he  had  the  Misfortune  not 
to  do  in  almoft  an  infinite  Number  of  Places.  Leo  Africanus 
tells  us.  That  the  Whale  is  called  Hambara  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  Fez  and  Morocco ;  which  perhaps  gave  Rife  to  a  received 
Opinion  among  moft  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  that  Ambar 
.was  the  Dung  or  Spawn  of  the  Whale.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
the  Medical  Glofles  of  the  later  Greeks,  we  every-where  find 
it  thus  interpreted,  y.vi>ifiiKov  I'gQCos,  44  the 

“  odoriferous  Amber  is  the  Dung  of  a  Fifh  ;  ”  and 
etircj' zvpa.,  “  the  Excrement  of  a  Whale.”  The  fame  way  of 
Reafoning  induced  Multitudes  to  believe,  what  many  al(o 
wrote,  that  Frankincenfe  grew  on  Mount  Libanus,  becaufe 
the  Greeks  called  Frankincenfe  KiCav^,  (Libanos)  which  is 
the  Name  of  a  Mountain  in  Syria  ;  and  fome  even  at  this 
Time  would  fain  perfuade  us,  that  this  Mountain  is  at  this 
Day  called  Lebnon ,  from  the  Syriac  Word  Lbunto,  which  fig¬ 
nifies  Frankincenfe  ;  whereas  the  Syriac  Lbunto  for  Frankin¬ 
cenfe  is  plainly  a  Corruption  of  the  Greek  kiCavu\os  (Libanotos). 
If  Frankincenfe  had  been  of  the  common  Growth  of  Syria, 
the  Antients  had  not  differ’d  fo  much  about  the  Shape  of  that 
Tree,  which  was  hardly  known  to  them.  ’Tis  certain,  that 
it  grows  no- where  at  this  Day  but  in  Arabia  ;  and  India  does 
not  produce  it,  though  the  Antients  make  mention  of  Indian 
Frankincenfe.  2t gias  KiQclvk  naorvof,  44  the  Smoke  of  Syrian 
“  Frankincenfe,”  is  mention’d  in  the  Baccha  of  Euripides ,  but 
after  the  fame  manner  as  Malabathrum  Syrium,  Myrrha  Syria, 
and  other  things,  which  we  are  well  affured,  were  never  of  the 
Growth  of  Syria. 

Antient  and  modern  Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  kinds 
of  Ambar,  nor  about  its  Colours,  Differences,  and  Marks  of 
Goodnefs.  The  Portuguefe  Writers  make  three  Species  ;  the 
Porabar ,  which  is  the  white  ;  the  Puabar,  which  is  white 
mix’d  with  black,  or,  the  brown  ;  and  the  Minabar,  or 
Black,  which,  they  fay,  is  devour’d  by  the  Whale  :  The  firft 
kind  is  the  belt,  the  fccond  next,  and  the  third  worft  of  all. 
Simeon  Sethi  deferibes  the  beft  Sort  as  red  and  fat,  the  next  in 
Goodnefs  is  the  brown,  and  the  worft  Chara&eriftic  is  that  of 
the  black,  which  is  gather’d  of  the  Whales  that  have  been 
fucking  at  the  Springs  of  Ambar.  K cti  to  peiv  Kfttrlov,  fays  he, 
i?i  >L)  Klopov  K)  hlorcoSif  d.VO.S'ldilai  d'i  kv  T tv)  9T0A«  ’S.lKctyi,? 

TO  effc  V'JoKilKOV  i V  T IVl  TTA^AKltS)  'JOhiyviU  TnV 
tvJ'ou  fxovos  ’AfctCietf  "Zi'/vy  ovop/.a^ofivcg  t ti  VTroJ'zififov  x) 
HiAav  <r\jVcLy{]a/it;  )yfivuv  dAroyivocLpAvuv  7cov  n  apxyra. f  ornyuv. 
“  The  beft  is  the  red  and  the  fat,  which  is  exported  from  a 
“  City  called  Silachct ;  the  whitifh  comes  from  a  little  mari- 
“  time  City  of  Arabia  Felix,  called  Sichne  ;  and  the  pooreft 
4<  fort,  which  is  the  black,  is  gathered  from  Fifties  which 
Mol.  I. 


44  have  been  tailing  of  the  Springs  of  Ambar.”  The  beft,  he 
fays,  is  brought  from  Silachet,  a  City  of  India,  where  it  rifes 
out  of  Springs.  Avifena  alfo  calls  the  higheft- prized  Ambar 
Alfelehetti,  that  is,  which  comes  from  the  City,  or  Country, 
Selehet ,  which  is  the  very  fame  that  the  Nubian  Geographer 
places  in  die  ninth  Parallel  of  the  firft  Climate,  calls  Selehet , 
and  makes  an  Illand  of  India.  This  is  Simeon’s  2 lAtcyfr  or 
"ZzKA'gin,  (Silachet  or  Selachet)  for  the  Greeks  commonly  ex- 
prefs  the  Arabic  He  by  X  (Ch)  ;  as  T a(jla^/}.v\i  (Tamarchenti) 
in  the  Gresco- Arabic  Lexicons  ftand  every-where  for  tamar 
Flendi.  What  bears  a  lower  Rate,  but  next  to  the  beft, 
Simeon  tells  us,  fprings  up  in  a  City  of  Arabia  Felix ,  called 
(Sichne).  In  other  Copies  I  find  it  written  "S-oyga, 
Azyouzve,  44  called  Suchra  ”  ;  and  fome  cite  it,  e  Scnchri  Feli- 
cis  Arabia ,  44  from  Senchri  in  Arabia  Felix.”  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  Place  which  Serapion  calls  Zing ;  only  he 
places  it  in  the  Weft,  far  enough  from  Arabia  Felix ,  viz.  in 
Terris  Zing  in  Occidente,  44  in  the  Territories  of  Zing  in  the 
“  Weft.”  He  rauft  not  however  be  underftood  to  mean 
Aft  lea  or  Barbary,  but  a  maritime  Tradl  of  Ethiopia ,  where 
Mofambique  lies,  which  abounds  with  Amlar,  and  is  fituate 
Weil  of  India  \  now  the  Arabians  call  the  Ethiopians  Zing. 
Simeon  calls  the  maritime  City  of  Arabia  Felix  2f yyn  (Sinche)  ; 
the  Zengi  in  Alpagus  are  the  weftern  Ethiopians.  But  Serapion 
differs  from  others  in  his  Chara&eriftics  of  the  beft  Arnbar, 
which,  he  fays,  is  of  a  Sky-colour,  and  makes  the  white  to  be 
the  cheapeft  and  worft  of  all,  tho’  others  prefer  it  to  the  reft. 
But,  in  Truth,  there  is  no  Ambar  of  a  fky-blue  or  azure  Co¬ 
lour  ;  and  it  feems  a  Fault  of  the  Tranflator.  The  Arabic  is 
azarac,  which  they  render  fea-green,  ( glaucus )  grey,  ( cesftus ) 
and  azure,  ( cesrulcus )  of  the  Colour  of  the  Firmament.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Alpagus  Zarach  is  the  Colour  of  the  Heavens  ;  how¬ 
ever  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  here,  when  we  talk  about  the 
Colours  of  Ambar  :  They  alfo  take  notice,  that  it  fignifies 
changeable  and  pale.  Hence  comes  zaracha ,  palenefs  ;  and 
this  is  the  true  Signification  of  the  Word  in  this  Place.  Simeon 
terms  it  vtoAzvkov  (hypoleucon)  ;  we  commonly  call  it  a  grey 
or  grizel.  Avifena  calls  it  Alazarac ,  which  his  Tranflator 
rightly  renders  of  Afh-colour.  Avifena  gives  the  Preference  to 
Selehetican  Ambar,  which  has  its  Name  from  an  Ifland  of  India, 
which  Garcias  wrongly  fuppofes  to  be  Zeilan.  The  fecond 
Place  in  point  of  Goodnefs,  he  fays,  belongs  to  the  Ambar 
alzarac ,  that  is,  the  Afh-colour’d.  As  to  the  Selehetican y 
which  is  moft  efteemed,  he  does  not  tell  us  of  what  Colour  it 
was,  at  leaft  in  the  Latin  Edition.  And  it  is  obferved  by 
Alpagus ,  in  his  Expofition  of  Arabic  Names,  that  the  Arabian 
Interpreters  are  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  the  Ambar  Alfeleheti, 
as  well  as  its  Colour  ;  at  which  I  can’t  but  wonder.  If  there 
were  no  more  in  the  Arabic  Copy,  than  in  the  Latin  V erfion 
of  it,  yet  it  might  eafily  be  guefs’d,  from  what  others  have 
related,  that  the  Selehetican  Ambar,  to  which  Avifena  afligns 
the  Preference,  was  white,  fince  moft  fet  the  higheft  Value 
upon  Ambar  of  that  Colour,  tho’  Avifena  does  not  mention  it. 
We  might  alfo  conjecture,  that  it  was  red,  as  well  as  Simeon , 
who  makes  the  to  nippov,  “  red,”  the  moft  valuable.  Nor  is 
Avifena  againft  it ;  for  he  only  afligns  the  third  Place  to  the 
Citron-colour’d,  which  in  Arabic  he  calls  Alafafar,  that  is, 
•yAhKoyjAV ,  Copper-colour’d.  The  Citrine  is  a  very  watery 
Colour,  but  the  (cirrhus)  is  ruddy  or  red.  Avifena , 

among  the  CharaCteriftics  of  the  beft  and  choiceft  Ambar,  does 
not  only  name  Selehetican,  which  was  all  that  his  Tranflator 
obferv’d,  but  prefix’d  two  other  Words  exprefling  the  Proper¬ 
ties  it  ought  to  have,  viz.  alafeiheb ,  and  alkavi ,  to  which  he 
adds  as  a  third  Alfeleheti.  This  laft  Epithet  is  taken  from  the 
Country,  the  two  former  fignifying  other  Qualities  which  be¬ 
long  to  it.  Alkavi  imports  firm  and  robufl ,  which  I  underftand 
of  that  Ambar  which  is  leaft  friable,  and  moft  refills  a  Sepa¬ 
ration  ;  fuch  is  that  which  is  endu’d  with  a  fat  fort  of  Vifcidity. 
This  is  the  b.mrwlis  (lipodes)  of  Simeon ,  which  he  fets  down  as 
a  Mark  of  the  moft  valuable  Ambar.  Garcias  commends  that 
for  the  beft,  which,  pierced  with  a  Needle,  Iheds  out  a  good 
deal  of  an  oily  Liquor  ;  this  is  the  “  fat  j  ”  what  is 

eafily  broken  cannot  be  fuch.  I  take  alafeiheb  for  ruddy ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  Simeon ,  who  calls  it  Hij>p&  (cirrhus).  The 
Word  is  derived  from  Seiheb,  which  fignifies  a  Flame  or 
Lamp,  and  in  the  Alcoran  is  put  for  a  Star.  It  might  alfo  be 
taken  for  white ,  as  it  exprefles  the  to  Kecpimfiv,  “  lucid,” 
which  the  Greeks  alfo  put  for  white.  But  Simeon  has  hand-' 
fomely  exprefled  Avifena’ s  two  Epithets  of  the  beft  Ambar  by 
thofe  other  two,  Kipp&  k)  a/twcTs;,  4 4  ruddy  and  fat.”  If  he 
took  them  from  the  Arabians,  ’tis  plain  that  he  underftood 
alafeiheb  to  fignify  rutilus ,  44  ruddy.  ”  Among  modern 

Writers,  Manardus  informs  us,  that  in  chufing  the  beft  Am¬ 
bar,  W£  are  to  take  fuch  as  borders  a  little  upon  the  red,  and 
that  the  white  is  not  fo  good.  But  I  fuppofe  he  had  this  from 
Simeon,  whofe  uVoAeuxo*',  whitifh  or  grey,  a ivAocpeuov,  (leuco- 
phaeon)  he  did  not  rightly  exprefs  by  album,  “  white.” 
This  is  the  azarac  of  the  Arabians ,  which  properly  fignifies 
party-colour’d,  or  fprinkled  with  black  and  white,  and  is  from 
the  Hebreiv  pm,  Zarac,  44  to  Iprinkle.”  So  the  to  To»x/Acr, 
Sfff  (various) 
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( various )  is  by  the.  Greeks  called  p ctvjov,  darb  r«  pAivziv  ( fprinkled , 
from  the  Verb  fgnifying  to  fprinkle).  The  Latins  fay  fparfum , 
(fprinkled)  whence  Sparfo  ore  in  the  Comic  Poet.  And  in  the 
Glofles :  Afperfus,  <kd&  kaIatik]*  (the  Afperfus  is  a 

kind  of  a  fpotted  Fijh )  ;  and  fparfa  Temper  a ,  fparfum  Caput , 

<c  fprinkled  Temples,  fprinkled  Head,”  denote  Tor  yi^o7rbhtov 
(a  Man  whofe  Head  is  fprinkled  with  grey  Hairs )  ;  in  which 
Senfe  alfo  we  read  the  Verb  zarac  in  Hojea  ;  T  hey  are  miftaken 
then,  who  render  it  azure  or  green. 

Serapion  taken  Notice  of  but  two  Kinds  of  Ambar,  viz* 
that  which  his  Tranflator  calls  fky-colour,  ( caelinus )  and  the 
white*  of  which  the  firft  was  the  belt.  Perhaps  the  Word  in 
Arabic  for  Sky-colour  was  alaxiheb ,  as  it  is  in  Avifena ,  and  the 
old  Tranflator  rendered  it  Jlellinum ,  from  the  Colour  of  the 
Stars,  or  ccelinum ,  as  we  have  it.  As  for  the  white,  I  doubt 
not  but  it  was  the  fame  with  what  Simeon  calls  Hypoleucum , 
(v-nohivKov)  and  Avifena  azarac,  that  is,  an  afhy  white ;  for 
Garcias  is  miftaken,  when  he  writes,  that  the  whiteft  Ambar  is 
condemned  by  Serapion ,  who  fays  fimply  white ,  not  whitifh, 
or  inclining  to  white. 

But  we  are,  in  a  manner,  forced  to  render  the  Arabic  Word 
alaxiheb  white,  by  the  later  Accounts  of  three  different  Species 
of  Ambar,  under  as  many  different  Names,  viz.  Perambar , 
Puambar ,  and  Penambar.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  white,  and 
the  beft  of  all ;  the  fecond  is  the  afh-coloured,  which  is  next 
in  Goodnefs  and  Price  ;  and  the  third  Sort  is  the  black,  which 
is  the  cheapeft,  and  worft  of  the  three. 

We  meet  with  Candida  Sidera ,  and  Candida  Flamma ,  “  white 
“  Stars,  and  white  Flames,”  whenever  we  read  the  Poets ;  and 
this  is  literally  true.  But  candens ,  “  fhining,  ”  for  candidus , 
“  white,”  is  alfo  ufual,  and  from  thence  Candela ,  »  a  Ayordi, 
(a  Candle')  takes  its  Name.  So  alfo,  in  the  Greeks  haynpov 
(lucid,  ox  fhining)  is  u  fed  for  candidum  “  white,”  as  ^AyarpA 
s«8 rii,  ( a  fhining  white  Garment)  and  hAyacpiiyovzs  ( Candidates ). 
The  Arabic  Word  fignifies  a  Star,  or  Lamp,  from  whence  comes 
the  Term  for  a  white  Colour.  They  who  underftood  it,  as 
Simeon  did,  of  a  ruddy,  (rutilus)  prefented  us  with  an  Ambar 
drefled  up  in  Red,  of  which  there  is  none  extant  at  this  Day, 
from  a  Mifunderftanding  of  the  Word, 

Brajfavolus  takes  the  yellow  Amber,  out  of  which  Handles 
for  Knives  are  made,  for  Succinum.  Another  learned  Phyft- 
cian,  in  his  Definitions,  under  the  Word  »a ZK\pov,  ( Eledirum) 
cites  Serapion,  where  he  treats  of  Ambar,  as  tho’  there  were  rto 
Difference  between  this  Ambar  and  the  Eledtrum,  which  they 
call  the  Ambra  of  the  Shops.  Scaliger  alfo,  in  his  Notes  upon 
Garcias ,  does  not  fcruple  to  call  Ambarum  by  the  Name  of  Suc¬ 
cinum. 

They  are  all  of  them  moft  grofly  miftaken  :  The  two  Am- 
bras  are  both  of  a  different  Nature,  and  derive  their  Names 
from  a  different  Original.  In  one  thing  they  agree,  viz.  in 
that  they  are  faid  to  rife  out  of  Springs  after  the  manner  of  Bitu¬ 
men.  The  Succinum  alfo  is  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  and  the  white 
Sort  extremely  fragrant,  according  to  Pliny  ;  for  there  is  the 
white,  the  yellow,  and  the  waxen:  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  Am¬ 
barum  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  Ambra,  which  is  called 
Succinum.  Nor  muft  we  imagine,  that  Avifena  and  Simeon 
Sethi,  when  they  mention  the  yellow  or  citron-coloured  Amba¬ 
rum ,  confound  it  with  the  common  Ambra. 

We  have  already  fhewn,  that  the  Name  Amharum,  to  fignify 
Succinum  or  Elettrum,  is  not  extant  in  any  Greek  or  Arabian 
Author  of  confiderable  Antiquity.  Moreover,  all  the  Moderns, 
who  have  given  us  Relations  of  Voyages  to  the  new  World, 
mention  only  three  Sorts,  and  as  many  different  Colours  of 
Ambarum,  or  Ambar,  which  are,  the  white,  the  afh-colour’d, 
and  the  black ;  of  thefe  the  white  is  the  moft  valued,  and  the 
black  the  leaft  efteemed.  Simeon  Sethi,  inftead  of  the  white 
Ambar,  makes  the  Kt’ppof,  ( ruddy ,  or  gold-coloured )  to  be  the 
moft  precious ;  as  to  the  reft,  he  agrees  with  the  others ;  for 
his  fecond  Sort  is  the  vTrbhzvKov ,  ( whitifh ).  and  his  third  and  laft 
Sort  is  the  yzr.AV  ( black ).  Ferdinand  Lopez,  as  well  as  the  reft, 
reckons  three  Sorts  of  Ambar,  but  differs  a  little  in  their  Names, 
of  which  he  gives  an  Explication.  They  are  the  Ponahambar, 
the  Coambar ,  and  the  Maniambar  ;  the  Ponahambar  is  the 
white,  which  is  in  higheft  Efteem  ;  the  Word  fignifies  Golden 
Ambar ,  and  this  Sort  bears  a  greater  Price  than  the  others,  being 
very  fcarce,  and  gathered  with  much  Difficulty  :  This  is  plain¬ 
ly  the  Klppor  a/y.'TAp  ( the  red  Ampar)  of  Simeon,  and  is  called 
Golden ,  I  fuppofe,  not  from  the  Colour,  but  the  Price,  as  Lopez 
clearly  hints,  and  as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  Language  of  the 
Natives  by  Ponambar  ;  and  perhaps  this  deceived  Simeon ,  who 
might  underftand  Golden  to  mean  the  Colour :  Some  call  it 
Porambar ,  and  interpret  it  of  white  Ambar  :  So,  again,  what 
others  call  Puambar,  is  by  Lopez  called  Coambar,  which  he 
interprets  Water- Ambar  ;  becaufe,  by  its  long  and  violent  Agi¬ 
tation  on  the  Waters,  it  has  loft  much  of  its  Virtue  ;  this  is  of 
an  Afh-colour.  The  third  is  the  Alaniambar,  which  fignifies 
Ftjh- Ambar  ;  for  it  is  devoured  by  Whales,  and  after  fome  time 
brought  up  again  by  them,  unconco&ed,  whence  its  Blacknefs 
is  contracted :  And  this  agrees  alfo  with  Simon's  Opinion*  who 


fays,  that  the  Fifties  which  drink  of  the  Fountains  of,  Ambar, 
caft  it  up  again  coloured  black. 

There  is  mention  made  of  Kcir.AiJ.7rap  ( Cacampar)  in  Myrep - 
fus’s  Plaifters,  Compof.  3.  ^vAaKohs,  KAKAyarAp,  ^vKo^Aaadyis, 

^vKokaAias,  (Ac.  -  of  Lignum  Aloes ,  Cacampar ,  Xylobalfa- 

mum,  Cajfta  Lignca,  (Ac.  What  Reafon  Fuchftus  had  to  tranf- 
late  Cacampar,  Betony ,  I  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs  ;  but  how  is 
it  likely,  that  the  Author  would  put  Betony  among  exotic  Aro¬ 
matics  ?  But  I  have  obferved  of  Fuchfius,  that  he  every-where 
takes  the  Liberty  of  changing  what  he  does  not  underftand  ; 
which  is  a  Practice  fcarce  tolerable  in  a  Man  of  Letters,  but 
moft  unpardonable  in  a  Phyfician,  on  account  of  the  Mifchiefs 
which  ufually  refult  thence  to  the  infirm  Part  of  Mankind.  I 
am  apt  to  fufpeCf,  that  we  are  to  underftand  by  it  fome  kind  of 
Ambar ;  and  perhaps  it  is  what  Lopez  tells  us  the  Natives  called 
Coambar.  The  Greeks  feem  to  have  pronounced  kakau-jap,  ' 
(  Cacampar )  inftead  of  KAAyfiAf,  ( Caambar)  ov  KOAyjiAf  (Coam¬ 
bar).  We  muft,  however,  acknowledge,  that  X-AKdyor.Api{ 
( Cacampar  is )  is  a  Word  that  often  occurs  in  Myrepfus ,  with 
an  Interpretation  that  will  hardly  agree  with  any  Species  of 
Ambar:  For  in  his  Antidote  did  Kvdaviav,  (of  Ahiinces )  Cap. 
37.  he  explains  it  by  dpocnfioTavor ,  ( Drofobotanon)  KAKAyntAf 
>j  •  0/  J'pcnofoTAVo v  ( Cacampar  or  Drofobotanon)  ;  and  Cap.  79. 
in  his  Antidote  againft  the  Dyfentery  and  Colic,  yApiopuKKcv, 
A.AK.  /j.7TAp  nrot  dpomofibravov  ( Cariophylli,  (Ac.)  In  the  Antidote 
of  Cafor,  which  is  the  twentieth  in  Fuchfus’s  Edition,  and 
the  fame  with  the  above  quoted.  Cap.  27.  we  read,  in  Fuch¬ 
fius’ own  Veriion,  Lauriola  Campi,  id  ejl,  Betonica  (of  Lau- 
reola  of  the  Field,  that  is,  Betony)  :  He  had  as  good  have  faid 
nothing.  The  Greek  reads,  AaKpjcAs,  ij7o/  KAKAyorAp,  ,broi  Tpc- 
oicfin avov  ( Laureola ,  or  Cacampar ,  ox  Drofobotanon).  The 
W ord  Laureola  wants  to  be  explained  in  the  Greek  :  Some  take 
it  for  the  Mezereon  of  the  Arabians ,  which  is  fomething  very 
different  from  Betony  :  Drofobotanon  is,  properly,  the  Herb  of 
Dew;  for  Dew,  in  vulgar  Greek,  is  called  d pool  a  ( Drofa).  I 
find,  indeed,  Betony  fo  called  and  explained  in  medicinal 
Lexicons  ;  and  a  very  antient  Copy  of  Diofcorides  informs  us, 
that  it  was  called,  by  the  Romans,  pwyApivA  ( Rofemary )  :  The 
antient  Greeks  called  it  4UXP i>Tpo$(&  ( Pfychrotrophos,  nourijhed 
with  Cold ) ;  becaufe  it  loves  to  grow  in  cold  Places  :  Later  Ages 
called  it  dpoerjofibravov,  from  Dew,  whence  came  the  Latin 
Name  Rofmarinus.  But  why  the  fame  later  Greeks  gave  it  alfo 
the  Name  of  Cacampar ,  I  know  not ;  and  it  feems  to  be  an 
Arabic  Word.  However,  it  does  not  appear  worthy  of  a  Place 
among  the  Aromatics  and  Exotics  in  Plaifter  the  third  j  and  it 
Hands  there  without  any  Expofition,  which  Myrepfus  never 
omits  ;  for  where-ever  you  read  kaka[attap  ( Cacampar)  in  him, 
you  meet  with  its  Explication  adjoined,  with  an  tiroi  dpcato^b- 
' \avov  [that  is,  Drofobotanon).- 

There  is,  in  the  lame  Author,  another  Word,  which  it 
Kiy.zy.7T a p f  or  KiKzy.7ca.p10  (Cicempar,  or  Cicemparis)  ;  which  is 
always  mentioned  among  the  Aromatics,  as  in  the  firft  Anti¬ 
dote  of  Cafor  :  2Tt>|'«ot&»  KAKAy'nv,  Kizzy-TCt zp(&,  KtVAy.ciy.it 
(of  Sty  rax  Calamita ,  Cicempar ,  and  Cinamon )  ;  and  fo,  alfo, 
in  his  Antidotus  plenus  Archenticus,  kiv Aydyn,  yApio^vAKv,  ^uKa- 
Aoh*,  KtKiy.TTApic  (Cinamon,  Cariophytlum,  Xylaloes,  Cicempar). 
The  fame  Author  often  ufes  a y. Trap  for  Ambar.  The  Queftion 
now  is,  What  is  meant  by  this  Cicempar  ? 

As  for  Fuchfus,  lie  always  pafled  over  what  he  did  not  under¬ 
ftand,  with  great  Affurance  :  But,  concerning  the  Original  of 
Ampar,  Simeon  fpeaks  thus,  Ta  AyTCApiv  diA?opoi<fiKvfzi7b7roif, 
KaSuTep  oni ya.t  zkaos  ts  f  bcrmhl*  ( Ampar  gufhes  out  in  federal 
Places,  like  Springs  of  Oil ,  {Daiov)  or  Afphaltus ).  The  Pafiage 
is  commonly  cited,  ortiyz^in  jy  da yctA}*.  Hence  a  learned  Au¬ 
thor  took  Occafton  to  augment  his  Lexicon  with  the  Addition 
of  the  Greeco-barbarous  Term  n nyzhfitcv,  ( Pegelbium)  of  which 
he  gives  no  Explication,  and  ’tis  no  Wonder  he  did  not.  In 
fome  Copies  I  found  it  written  xafiaVep  ariVJwf,  n 
AirpAAjis  (like  Pitch,  Oil,  idc.).  The  Greeks  often  called  liquid 
Bitumen  by  the  Name  of  Oil ;  yet  I  don’t  doubt  but  the  Place 
might  be  better  read  ar«7p£Aed*  rg  datpeig} «  (Petroleum  and 

Afphaltus).  The  later  Greeks  called  Naphtha  by  the  Name  of 
Petrelaum,  of  which  there  are  Springs  as  of  the  Afphaltus , 
which  is  a  Sort  of  liquid  Bitumen. 

The  Nubian  Geographer  is  of  the  fame  Opinion  concerning 
Ambar,  who  fays,  that  under  the  feventh  Parallel  of  the  firft 
Climate  there  lies  a  native  Vein  of  Ambar,  which  bubbles  up 
from  Springs  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  as  the  Naphtha  does  in 
the  Country  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  they  fometimes  find  Frag¬ 
ments  of  it  a  hundred  Pound  Weight,  which  is  the  Import  of 
the  Arabic  Word  Kinthar,  from  die  Latin  Ccntarius  for 
Centenarius .  Garcias  relates,  that  they  once  found  a  Frag¬ 
ment  that  weighed  three  thoufand  Pounds.- 

The  aforefaid  Geographer  calls  the  Fountains,  whence  the 
Naphtha  works  out,  Hit,  and  fays  it  is  a  Place  in  the  Territory 
of  Babylon.  Here,  by  the  way,  we  may  take  Notice  of  a 
Miftake  of  Avifena,  in  tranflating  Diofcorides :  The  Greek  Au¬ 
thor  defines  Naphtha,  B aCvKcov'ik  car<paX]«  aneti'AnyA,  *rai  yydya]i 
hd/Aov  (a  Percolation  of  Babylonian  Afphaltus ,  of  a  white  Colour). 
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He  adds*  that  they  find  alfo  a  black  Sort :  Here  Avifena  makes 
ftrange  Interpolations,  for  want  of  taking  the  true  Senfe  of  his 
Author.  “  The  white  Naphtha,  he  fays,  is  a  Species  com¬ 
et  monly  known,  but  the  black  is  the  Babylonian ,  or  fome 
»<  other  Sort  of  Pitch,  palled  through  a  Strainer.”  But  the 
Meaning  of  the  Greek  Author  is,  that  tire  Naphtha  is  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  liquid  Bitumen,  melted  down  in  a  manner,  and  {trained 
through  the  iccrct  Canals  of  the  Earth,  and  flowing  out  of 
Fountains,  Wells,  or  Caverns.  Avifena  himfelf  exprefled  the 
lame  thing,  when  he  faid,  that  the  black  Naphtha  was  Safua 
albor  albabeli  vageirohe  ;  which  the  Tranflator  rightly  rendered, 
a  Percolation  of  Babylonian,  and  other  Sorts  of  Pitch.  But  this 
cannot  be  the  Meaning  of  Diofcorides ,  who,  by  rspiii6ny.ee 
drtpdnjis,  fimply  intended  liquid  Bitumen  ;  as  Things  which  are 
Iqueezed  and  palled  through  a  Strainer,  become  the  more  liquid ; 
for  nothing  goes  through  but  the  moft  liquid  Fart,  the  thick 
and  fceculent  remaining  behind.  This  the  Greek  Author  affirm’d 
as  well  of  the  black  as  the  white.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  Diofcorides  did  not  fay  PtclfaiyA,  ( Diathema)  but  onfinhyA 
( Perietbema ).  Things  which  are  limply  transmitted  through, 
are  faid  Nn&ri&a./  ( Dietheijlhai )  ;  but  ’mvx&SSi&.i  ( Periethei - 
Jlhai )  is  another  Thing  :  That  whole  Country  was  bituminous ; 
he  would  therefore  indicate,  that  this  Bitumen  was  difperfed  all 
around  that  Territory,  in  a  loofe  and  indeterminate  manner, 
and  {trained  through  the  Veins  of  the  Earth  ;  and  in  fome  cer¬ 
tain  Places  was  liquefied,  and  did  bubble  and  work  out  ;  and 
this  was  the  Naphtha.  Thus  we  are  to  fuppofe,  as  I  may  fay, 
a  Periethema,  (a  Jlraining  all  around)  or  Vent-holes  all  over 
the  Country  for  this  Babylonian  Bitumen. 

But  Avifena  thought,  that  the  white  Naphtha  proceeded  from 
a  natural  Vein,  but  the  black  was  the  Babylonian ,  or  fome  other 
kind  of  Pitch,  defcecated  by  paffing  through  a  Strainer :  Whereas 
Diofcorides  fpoke  this  peculiarly  of  the  white  Kind,  that  it  was 
a  Periethema  of  the  Afphaltus,  and  particularly  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian.  The  Greeks  called  this  Sort  of  Bitumen  khatov  MaLsi as 
( Oil  of  Medea).  Socion,  on  Fountains,  fays,  To  J'i  xctjd  tw 
Swwww  wcfwp  tpeuriv  (kva,t  MtiPstAs,  ^  onta.^.dyfai  kaussk oif 
tpetfy.Ax.on ,  &  pH  yiv  am.  oroyni  t ivo(  (They  fay ,  that  about  Sufiana 
is  the  Heater  of  Medea,  which  is  medicated  with  caujlic  and 
infammable  Drugs  ;  it focus  out  of  a  Spring).  He  fays  it  is  called 
ci$A  ( Aphtha )  ;  and  fo  it  is  read  in  the  Epitome  of  Strabo , 
comprifed  in  Confantine  de  Imp erio,  viz.  oroyai  a^as  ( Springs 
of  Aphtha ). 

Moft  of  the  Antients  were  of  Opinion,  that  there  are  Springs 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  like  thofe  of  Naphtha,  which  throw 
up  Ambar  ;  and  this,  as  it  is  the  moft  common,  is  alfo  the  moft 
probable  Opinion,  and  beft  accounts  for  thofe  Fragments  of  the 
Shells  of  Oyfters,  and  other  teftaceous  Fifh,  which  are  fo  often 
found  inclofed  in  it,  having  ftuck  to  it  before  its  Humour  was 
condenfed,  juft  after  the  fame  manner  that  you  fee  Ants,  and 
other  Reptiles,  in  Succinum,  which  were  caught  and  detained 
by  the  tenacious  Humour  before  it  was  congealed  ;  for  this  alfo 
is  found  to  rife  out  of  Springs,  as  well  as  the  Naphtha,  Bitu¬ 
men,  and  Ambar.  And  fo  much  for  the  Difference  between 
Ambar  and  Ambra,  which  does  not  confift  in  Names,  (for  we 
call  them  both  Ambra )  but  in  the  Things  themfelves,  which 
both  differ  in  their  Natures,  and  derive  their  common  Name 
from  different  Originals.  Salmaftus  de  Homonymis  Hyles  Ia- 
tricce ,  Cap.  ioi. 

Of  Ambergrise.  —  Ambra  Grifea. 

We  fee,  by  the  preceding  Differtation,  that,  with  refpedt  to 
Ambergrife,  as  it  has  alfo  happened  in  moft  other  things,  the 
Antients  have  made  few  Miftakes,  but  what  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Moderns,  and  broached  with  an  Air  of  difeovering  fome¬ 
thing  new,  with  very  little  Variation.  Thus  Ambergrife  is,  in 
an  Account  from  Batavia ,  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  faid  to  be  the  Produd  of  a  certain  unknown  Tree, 
from  whofe  Roots  it  flows  into  the  Sea.  In  another  Diflertation 
it  is  faid  to  be  the  Combs  of  a  Sea  Infed,  fomewhat  like  a  Bee. 
Nor  is  the  Suppofition  of  its  being  produced  by  a  Whale  fo 
modern  as  the  Author  of  the  following  Memoir  feems  to  ima¬ 
gine. 

It  is  now  found  out,  that  this  Ambergrife  is  an  Animal  Pro- 
dudion,  and  bred  in  the  Body  of  the  Sperma-Ceti  Whale, 
analogous  to  what  is  found  in  fome  Animals  of  the  Land,  as  the 
Mu(k-hog,  or  Taiacu ,  the  Mufk-deer,  the  Bezoar-fheep,  and 
fome  amphibious  Animals,  as  the  Mufquafh,  tc.  who  have 
their  valuable  Scent  in  a  particular  Cy/lis ,  or  Bag.  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  which  firft  gave  Occafion  to  the  Notion  of  Amber¬ 
grife  being  the  Produdion  of  the  Whale,  was,  becaufe  it  was 
found  in  confiderable  Quantities  on  the  Shores  of  the  Summer- 
Iflands ,  and  among  the  Bahama's ,  where  the  dead  Whales  are 
frequently  wrecked  and  broke  up  with  the  Sea,  and  the  Amber- 
grife  found  floating,  or  on  the  Shore  ;  but  here  again,  the  Inge¬ 
nious,  until  very  lately,  were  at  a  Lofs,  and  divided  in  Opinion; 
ior  though  they  agreed  it  to  come  from  the  Whale,  yet  fome 
took  it  to  be  the  true  and  proper  Semen ,  being  found  only  in  the 
Bull,  at  the  Root  of  the  j Penis,  near  the  Tefticles ;  others  again 
thought  it  was  the  Oidure  or  Excrement  of  the  Whale. 


The  beft  and  moft  exad  Account  of  Ambergrife,  that  I  havd 
been  able  to  procure,  I  very  lately  received  from  one  Mr.  Atkins ^ 
now  an  Inhabitant  of  Bofton  in  New  England ,  who  ufed  the 
Whale  Fifhery  for  ten  or  twelve  Yeats  together,  and  was  one 
of  the  firft  that  went  out  a-fifhing  for  the  Sperma-Ceti  Whales, 
about  the  Year  1670,  and  then  began  to  difeover  the  Amber¬ 
grife  ;  and  being  a  fober  ingenious  Man,  what  he  fays  may  fafe- 
ly  be  depended  on  ;  though,  for  Subfta'nce,  I  have  had  it  from 
feveral  of  the  Whale-men. 

His  Relation,  which  was  taken  a  few  Days  fince  from  his 
own  Mouth,  is  as  follows  ; 

The  Ambergrife  is  found  only  in  the  Sperma-Ceti  Whales, 
and  confifts  of  Balls,  or  globular  Bodies,  of  various  Sizes,  from 
about  three  Inches  to  twelve  Inches  Diameter,  and  will  weigh 
from  a  Pound  and  an  half  to  twenty-two  Pounds,  lying  loofe. 
in  a  large  oval  Bag,  or  Bladder,  of  three  or  four  Foot  long,  and 
two  or  three  Foot  deep  and  wide,  almoft  in  the  Form  of  an  Ox’s 
Bladder,  only  the  Ends  more  acute,  or  like  a  BJackfmith’s 
long  Bellows,  with  a  Spout  running  tapering  into  and  through 
the  Length  of  the  Penis ,  and  a  Duel,  or  Canal,  opening  into 
the  other  End  of  the  Bag;  and  coming  from  towards  the  Kid¬ 
neys  ;  this  Bag  hes  juft  over  the  Tefticles,  which  are  above  a 
Foot  long,  and  is  placed  lengthways  at  the  Root  of  the  Penis, 
above  four  or  five  Foot  below  the  Navel,  and  three  or  four  Foot 
above  the  Anus.  This  Bag,  or  Bladder,  is  ahm>ft  full  of  a  deep 
orange-coloured  Liquor,  not  quite  fo  thick  as  Oil,  and  fmell- 
ing  ftrong,  or  rather  ftronger  of  the  fame  Scent  with  the  Balls 
of  Ambergrife,  which  float  and  fwim  loofe  in  it  ;  the  Infide  of 
the  Bag  is  very  deeply  tinged  with  the  fame  Colour  as  the  Liquor, 
which  may  alfo  be  found  in  the  Canal  of  the  Penis  ;  the  Balls 
feem  to  be  pretty  hard  while  the  Whale  is  alive,  jnafmuch  as 
there  are  many  times  found,  upon  opening  the  Bag,  large  con¬ 
cave  Shells,  of  the  fame  Subftance  and  Confidence,  that  have 
fealed  off  from  them,  and  the  Balls  themfelves  fee m  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  diftindt  Coats,  inclofing  one  another,  fomething 
like  the  Coats  of  an  Onion. 

As  to  the  Number  of  Balls,  Mr.  Atkins  never  found  above 
four  in  a  Bag,  and  in  the  Bag,  where  he  found  one  that  weigh’d 
twenty-one  Pounds,  which  was  the  largeft  he  ever  faw,  there 
was  no  other. 

He  further  fays,  that  to  one  Sperma-Ceti  Whale  that  has  any 
of  thefe  Balls,  there  are  two  that  have  nothing  but  the  deep 
orange-coloured  Liquor,  aforefaid,  in  their  Bags.  This  Re¬ 
mark  confirms  what  another  Whale-man  told  me,  That  the 
Ambergrife  was  found  only  in  fuch  Sperma-Ceti  Whales  as  are 
old  and  well-grown.  It  is  the  general  Opinion  of  the  Whale¬ 
men,  that  the  Ambergrife  is  produced  only  by  the  Male,  or 
the  Bull  Sperma-Ceti  Whale.  As  to  this  Particular,  Mr.  Atkins 
fays,  he  never  faw,  nor  certainly  heard  of,  a  Sperma-Ceti  Fe¬ 
male  taken  in  his  Life,  the  Cows  of  that  Species  of  Whales 
being  much  more  timorous  than  the  Males,  and  almoft  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  come  at,  unlefs  when  haply  found  afleep  on  theWater^ 
or  detained  by  their  Calves.  This  is  certain,  the  Boats  cart 
never  come  near  them,  when  they  are  awake,  they  are  fo  very 
fliy  and  fearful. 

Mr.  Atkins's  Method  of  getting  the  Ambergrife  out  of  the 
Whale,  was  thus  ;  after  the  Fifh  is  killed,  he  turns  the  Belly 
upwards,  and  fixes  a  Tackle  to  the  Penis ,  then  cuts  a  Hole 
round  the  Root  of  the  Penis,  thro’  the  Rim  of  the  Belly,  till 
he  comes  to  the  Entrails,  and  then  fearching  for  the  Dudl  or 
Canal  at  the  further  End  of  the  Bag,  he  ties  it  pretty  near  to 
the  Bag,  and  cuts  the  Dudt  off  beyond  it;  upon  which  he  draws 
forth  the  Penis  by  the  Tackle,  and  the  Ambergrife  Bag  entirely 
follows  it,  and  comes  clean  and  whole  out  of  the  Belly. 

T  he  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Bofort ,  who  took  the  preceding 
Relation  from  Mr.  Atkins ,  apprehends  the  Bag  aforefaid  to  be 
the  urinary  Bladder,  and  the  Ambergrife  Ball  to  be  a  certain 
Concretion,  formed  out  of  the  greafy  odoriferous  Subftance  of 
the  Liquor  aforefaid  contained  within  it.  As  for  my  own  Part, 
I  dare  not  pretend  to  give  any  Opinion  upon  the  Point,  but 
content  myfelf  with  relating  Matter  of  Fadt.  Phil.  Tranf 

This  Account  embroils  the  Origin  of  Ambergrife  very  much  j 
for  it  makes  it  nearly  certain,  that  Ambergrife,  or  fomething 
very  like  it,  is  an  Animal  Subftance  ;  and  yet,  by  the  beft  In¬ 
quiries  that  have  been  made,  it  appears;  that  Ambergrife  muft 
belong  to  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  which  the  following  Obferva- 
tions  from  Hoffman  put  beyond  Difpute. 

The  Origin  of  A?nbergrife  is  a  Point  that  has  been  long 
debated  amongft  Phyficians  and  Naturalifts,  fome  maintaining 
it  to  be  the  Produdt  of  the  Animal,  others  of  the  Vegetable 
Creation. 

Some  affert  that  it  is  the  Dung  of  fome  Oriental  Bird  ;  and 
as  a  demonftrative  Proof  of  their  Opinion,  {hew  the  Claws  and 
Fragments  of  the  Beaks  of  Birds,  that  are  often  found  inclofed 
within  its  Subftance,  which,  being  committed  to  the  Fire,  emit 
the  Odour  of  an  empyreumatic  volatile  Salt,'  which  Sort  of  Smell 
is  almoft  peculiar  to  Bodies  that  derive  their  Origin  from  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  attempt  to  prove,  that  Ambergrife 
is  a  kind  of  Honev,  which  is  made  by  the  Bees  in  the  Rocks  by 
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the  Sea-fide  ;  and  being  afterwards  attenuated  and  digefted  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  becomes  a  Subffance  of  that  Iragrancy  as 
we  find  it. 

But  thefe  Errors  may  be  fooh  dete&ed  by  plain  chymical 
Experiments ;  for  all  Dung  of  Animals,  and  Honey  too,  admit 
of  a  Solution  in  aqueous  Menftruums ;  but  obftinately  refift  the 
moft  highly  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Some  of  the  Moderns  have  thought  it  to  be  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Refin,  or  Tear,  diftilled  from  fome  Tree,  as  yet  unknown  to 
us,  in  the  Eafern  Part's  of  the  World,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
ferr’d  to  the  Sea,  where,  acquiring  a  more  perfect  Digeftion  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  by  the  Sea  Salt,  it  conftitutes  a  refin- 
ous  Body  of  that  Nature. 

But,  befides  many  other  Reafons,  what  dire&ly  thwarts  and 
overthrows  this  Opinion,  is,  that  all  refinous  Bodies  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles  will  admit  of  an  ea'fy  Solution  and  Extraction,  in  the  high¬ 
ly  rectified  phlogiftic  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  whereas  the  contrary  is 
true  of  Ambergrife,  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  difiolved  in 
fuch  a  Spirit.  Befides,  it  is  obferved,  that  inflammable  Bodies, 
produced  from  the  Earth,  as  Amber,  Bitumen  Judaicum,  and 
Sea  Coal,  are  alfo  difficult  of  Solution,  and  are  by  no  means 
readily  united  With  a  very  fpirituous  Liquor. 

Thefe  things  confidered,  we  agree  in  Opinion  with  thofe 
who  hold,  that  Ambergrife  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Species 
of  Bitumens,  and  owes  its  Rife  to  the  Earth,  out  of  whofe 
Bowels  it  is  torn,  and  wafhed  away  by  the  Violence  of  the 
Waves,  and  carried  into  the  Sea  ;  for  it  is  found  in  greateft 
Quantities  in  the  Sea  about  the  Ifland  of  Madagafcar ,  where 
the  fubterranean  Parts  are  believed  to  be  pregnant  with  that 
kind  of  Bitumen. 

Since  it  is  fo  difficult,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  make  a  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Ambergrife,  for  this  Reafon  we  have  never  yet  met  with 
any  genuine  Solution  of  it  in  the  Shops  ;  for  it  is  generally  pre¬ 
pared  with  Mufk,  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  or  Oil  of  Rofes,  or 
even  with  Civet ;  by  which  means  we  are,  indeed,  furnifhed 
with  an  Eflence  of  a  very  grateful  Smell,  which  alfo  has  its  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Ufe;  yet  participates  but  little  of  the  Ambergrife, 
which  remains  in  a  manner  untouched  :  For  thefe  Reafons  we 
think  ourfelves  obliged  to  lay  down  fome  Characters  of  the 
genuine  Eflence  of  Ambergrife,  as  follows  : 

Firjl,  It  ought  to  be  prepared  only  of  Ambergrife,  and  not 
mixed  with  the  Solution  of  any  other  thing. 

Secondly ,  It  muft  undergo  an  almoft  entire  Solution  by  the 
Menftruum. 

Thirdly ,  If  this  Eflence  be  dropped  into  an  aqueous  Liquor,  it 
will,  of  neceffity,  turn  milky,  after  the  manner  of  all  Oils  and 
Refins  that  have  been  diflolved. 

Now  it  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  Let  the  Spirit 
of  Rofes,  perfeCUy  dephlegmated,  be,  not  only  once,  but 
twice  at  lead,  drawn  off  from  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  is  burnt 
and  calcined  in  a  vehement  Eire.  By  this  means  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  Spirit,  which,  by  its  penetrating  Quality,  enters  into 
the  inmoft  Subffance  of  the  Ambergrife,  and  fo  feparates  and 
refolves  its  oleous  Contexture. 

This  Solution,  or  Eflence,  of  Ambergrife,  is  defervedly  placed 
at  the  Head  of  {Lengthening  Remedies,  and  fuch  as  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  debilitated  Syftem  of  the  Nerves  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
has  the  Preference  of  all  fuch  Medicines  as  are  appropriated  to 
Diftempers  which  proceed  from  a  Decay  of  Strength  in  the  ner¬ 
vous  Parts.  For  it  does  not  fo  fill  the  Head  with  Vapours,  or 
excite  Commotions  and  Agitations  in  a  weak  Body,  as  does  the 
common  Preparation  of  Ambergrife,  which  is  made  with  a 
Mixture  of  Mufk  or  Civet,  whole  Fragrancy  is  found,  by  Ex¬ 
perience,  to  be  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  to  incommode  weak  Per- 
fons  of  both  Sexes,  who  are  fubjcdl  to  fpafmodic  Affe&ions. 
Hoff  nan.  Obfervat.  Phyftco-Chytn.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  j8. 

This  has  the  Appearance  of  being,  by  much,  the  beft  Pre¬ 
paration  of  Ambergrife  I  have  met  with,  and  is  very  likely  to 
be  poffefled  of  the  Virtues  which  the  illuftrious  Author  attri¬ 
butes  to  it. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  as  Ambergrife  and  Amber  have  much 
the  fame  Original,  and  are  both  remarkable  for  their  friendly 
Influences  upon  the  Nerves,  it  is  poffible  they  may  be  nearly 
allied  to  each  other. 

Ambergrife  is  thus  diftinguilhed  : 

Ambra-grise  a,  Offic.  Mer.  Pin.  219.  Park.  Theat.  1566. 
Sibb.  Phalain.  42.  Ambra ,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metal.  430.  Worm. 
Muf.  33.  Succinum  grifrum,  Ambra-grifea  vulgo ,  Chari.  Fofl'. 
15.  Ambra-grifea,  fen  ex  albo  grifea,  Dougl.  Ind.  6.  Ambra- 
grifea,  Monf.  Exot.  12.  Ambra  cincrea,  Ind.  Med.  7.  AM¬ 
BER  GRISE.  Dale.  1 

It  is  a  folid,  febaceous,  or  fat  Subffance,  not  ponderous,  of 
an  Afh-colour,  variegated  like  Marble,  and  marked  often  with 
white  Specks. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Ambergrife,  the  Afh-colour  and 
Black.  T  he  firft  is  to  be  preferred,  when  cleared  of  all  Filth, 
with  a  firong  Smell,  and  light,  and  which,  being  pricked  with 
a  hot  Needle,  drops  a  fat  odorous  Juice.  The  Black  is  lefs 
efteemed,  as  being  mixed  with  Earth  or  Mud,  or  adulterated, 
according  to  fome. 


The  Glebes  of  Ambergrife  are  fometimes  found  fo  big,  as 
to  weigh  above  two  hundred  Pounds.  It  is  gathered  in  great 
Quantities  about  the  Molucca  Iflands,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and 
is  frequently  found  on  the  Shores,  both  in  the  Eaji-Indies ,  and 
in  Africa.  Pieces  of  it  are  like  wife  met  with  on  the  Northern 
Coaffs  of  England ,  Scotland ,  Norway ,  and  Ireland ,  beino- 
thrown  afhore  by  the  Tide. 

Ambergrife  melts  by  Fire  into  a  gold-colour’d  or  yellow 
Refin. 

In  diftilling  Ambergrife,  we  get  firft  an  infipid,  then  an  acid 
Liquor  or  Spirit,  and  a  yellow  Oil  of  a  moft  penetrating  Smell, 
with  a  fmall  Portion  of  acid  volatile  Salt,  like  Salt  of  Amber, 
a  black,  fhining,  bituminous  Matter  remaining  in  the  Retort. 
From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  Ambergrife  confifts  of  fine  vo¬ 
latile  Parts,  in  tangled  in  other  thicker  Parts,  both  faline  and 
bituminous. 

This  Drug  is  very  much  ufed  by  Confe&ioners  and  Perfumers, 
in  giving  a  fine  Smell  to  their  Preparations  ;  and  is  recommen- 
ed  by  Phyficians  as  proper  to  raife  the  drooping  Spirits,  to  fup- 
ply  the  Defedt  thereof,  and  to  accelerate  their  Motions.  Hence 
it  is  both  a  cephalic  and  cordial  Medicine,  enlivens  the  Senfes, 
and  is  very  effe&ual  in  Faintings,  and  all  other  Affedfions  of 
the  Head  and  Nerves.  It  is  thought  to  be  very  inftrumental 
in  prolonging  Life,  and  in  producing  fuch  Effedb,  as  are  ne- 
ceflary  for  Generation.  This  Opinion  prevails  chiefly  among 
the  Eaftern  Nations. 

It  is  ufed  both  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The  Dofe,  in 
Subffance,  is  from  one  to  four  Grains,  taken  in  a  poached  Egg, 
or  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine  with  Sugar  and  Spices.  The  Tinfture, 
extracted  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  given  from  one  to  ten  Drops. 
This  Tindfure  is  either  Ample  or  compound.  The  Ample 
Tindfure  is  made  by  only  diflolving  the  Ambergrife  in  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  then  feparating  the  Solution  from  the  Fceces.  The 
compound  Tindfure  is  very  fragrant,  and  is  prepared  in  this 
manner : 

Take  Ambergrife  and  Sugar-candy,  of  each  two  Drams; 
Mufk,  twelve  Grains ;  Civet,  two  Grains ;  Spirit  of 
Wine,  four  Ounces :  Digeft  them  in  a  Glafs  Veflel  for 
fome  Days,  and  then  decant  the  Liquor,  and  keep  it  for 
Ufe.  The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drop  to  eight  or  ten,  taken 
in  Spanijh  Wine,  Cinamon-water,  or  any  other  Liquor. 

Riverius  commends  Ambergrife  as  a  Strengthener  of  the 
Stomach,  and  as  a  Specific  in  the  Fames  Canina  ;  and  he  likewife 
orders  it  in  hypochondriacal  Melancholy,  after  Purging,  and  a 
due  Ufe  of  diluting  Liquors,  for  reviving  the  native  Heat,  and 
exhilarating  the  Spirits.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
Perfumes,  and  ftrong  Smells,  are  hurtful  to  hyfterical  Women, 
and  thofe  in  Child-bed ;  and  the  fame  thing  is  remarked  in  many 
hypochondriacal  Men  ;  for  at  this  time,  few  People  can  bear 
Perfumes,  or  ftrong  fragrant  Smells  ;  and  for  that  Reafon,  the 
Compofitions  ufed  by  former  Phyficians,  in  which  Ambergrife 
was  an  Ingredient,  either  alone,  or  joined  with  Mufk,  are  now 
almoft  quite  laid  afide.  Sweet  Smells,  though  offenfive  to 
hyfterical  Women,  are,  neverthelefs,  of  great  Service  to  them, 
applied  by  way  of  Fumigation  to  the  Uterus.  Ambergrife  is 
an  Ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Diambra  of  Mcfue ,  the  Pulvis 
Aromaticus  Rofatus  of  Gabriel ,  the  Pulvis  Laotifcans  of  Nico¬ 
laus  Prcepofitus ,  the  Pulvis  contra  Pejlem ,  or  Bezoarticus ,  of 
Renaudaus ;  in  the  Eleftuarium  Diafatyrion  of  Charas,  in  the 
Tabellce  Magnanimi  tat  is,  and  Apoplectic  Balfam  of  that  Author, 
and  in  the  Confeciio  Alkermes  and  Hyacinthi ,  when  they  are 
complete  ;  for  in  thefe  Compofitions,  both  the  Ambergrife  and 
Mufk,  are  often  ordered  to  be  left  out.  Geoffroy. 

Ambergrife  is  fometimes  counterfeited  by  mixing  a  little 
Mufk  and  Civet,  with  Storax,  Labdanum,  and  Aloes  Wood. 

And  fometimes  it  is  adulterated,  by  mixing  with  it  fome  of 
the  above-mentioned  Perfumes,  and  a  great  deal  of  Bull’s  Blood 
dried. 

Of  Amber,  properly  fo  called . 

The  Accounts  we  find  of  the  Origin  of  Amber  in  the  Me- 
moires  and  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  are 
thus : 

’Tis  commonly  believ’d,  that  the  yellow  Amber,  found  in 
the  Sea  of  Dantzic ,  [the  Baltic  Sea]  is  the  Gum  of  fome  Trees, 
that  grow  on  the  Shores  of  that  Sea,  from  which  it  falls  into 
the  Water.  But  M.  Tournefort  has  a  Letter  from  Aix,  with 
an  Account,  that  yellow  Amber  is  found  in  the  Clefts  of  the 
moft  naked  and  barren  Rocks  in  Provence.  This  gives  us 
Reafon  to  believe,  that  this  Gum  is  not  a  Vegetable,  but  a 
Mineral ;  and  that  the  Amber  of  the  Sea  of  Dantzic  does  not 
fall  from  Trees,  but  is  carried  thither  by  the  Torrents.  Hijloire 
de  V Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  1700. 

M.  Galland,  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  confirms  the 
foregoing  Account.  For  he  found  yellow  Amber  at  Marfedles, 
on  theSea-fhore,  in  a  Place  where  nothing  of  a  Tree  grows,  and 
where  the  Sea  is  bounded  by  nothing  but  very  fteep  Rocks, 
which  are  dafh’d  upon  the  Sea  in  foul  Weather.  T  his  yellow 
Amber  then  muft  have  been  loofen’d  from  the  Clefts  of  the  e 
Rocks,  and  fo  have  fallen  into  the  Sea.  Ibid .  1703. 
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The  Marquis  of  Bonnac ,  the  French  Envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  King  of  Sweden ,  having  feen,  in  a  Piece  of  Ground  near 
Dantzic  belonging  to  M.  Grata ,  Poft-mafter  General  of 
Pruffia,’  fo me  foffile  yellow  Amber,  of  the  fame  Nature  with 
what  is* found  on  the  Sea-fhore,  began  to  conlider  it  more  at¬ 
tentively  than  before,  and  to  queftion  whether  it  were  formed 
of  the  Froth  of  the  Sea,  as  it  was  commonly  thought.  The 
Cardinal  Primate  of  Poland ,  who  was  with  him,  had  the  fame 
Curiofity,  and  told  him,  it  would  be  good  to  know  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  the  Matter.  M.  de  Bonnac 
wrote  to  Paris ,  and  immediately  the  Academy  took  care  to 
colled:  all  the  Difcoveries,  that  had  been  made  in  the  Affair ; 
and  after  they  had  done  all  that  lay  in  their  Power,  fent  the 
Refult  of  it  in  the  following  Memoire. 

Alemoire  concerning  yellow  Amber. 

As  the  fineft  yellow  Amber,  and  in  the  greateft  Quantities* 
comes  from  the  two  Pruffias,  the  Academy  Royal  ot  Sciences 
may  poffibly  be  lefs  acquainted  with  the  Subjed  than  they  who 
do  them  the  Honour  to  confult  them.  They  will,  however, 
communicate  what  they  know,  and  add  thereto  fome  Reflec¬ 
tions.  They  won’t  trouble  themfelves  with  what  Authors  have 
written  about  it,  fuppofing  it  to  be  well  known,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  Compilation  which  is  requefted  of  them. 

MelT.  CaJJini  and  Maraldi ,  having  in  1700.  travell’d  into 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  France ,  in  order  to  employ  them¬ 
felves  about  the  Prolongation  of  the  Meridian  of  Paris ,  difco- 
vered  fame  Mines  of  Jet,  and  a  kind  of  yellow  Amber*  in  a 
Mountain  of  Languedoc ,  called  Bugarach ,  diftant  from  the  Sea 
twenty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  Toifes,  [about  two  and 
thirty  Miles]  ^nd  feparated  from  it  by  other  very  high  Moun¬ 
tains.  Some  take  Jet,  as  well  as  yellow  Amber,  to  be  a  Species 
of  Succinum.  The  Inhabitants  of  Bugarach  ufe  their  yellow 
Amber  to  burn  in  their  Lamps.  It  is  pretty  like  a  Refill,  and 
not  fo  hard  as  that  of  P raffia.  Near  the  Mines  of  Bugarach , 
are  Springs  of  Salt-water,  which  form  a  little  River.  We  are 
very  credibly  affured,  that  yellow  Amber  is  alfo  found  in  Sicily 
on  the  Sea- fh ores,  along  the  Coafts  of  Agrigentum ,  Catanea , 
and  Leocata  ;  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Corfica ,  and  alfo  at  Bologna 
m  Italy ,  about  Ancona *  and  in  Umbria ,  in  the  open  Fields,  and 
at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Sea. 

This,  confider’d  with  what  the  Marquis  has  written,  that  he 
has  feen  himfelf  taken  up,  on  the  Grounds  of  M.  Grata ,  which 
are  feparated  from  the  Sea  by  great  Woods  and  Heights,  Am¬ 
ber  in  all  refpe&s  like  that  which  is  found  on  the  Sea-fhore, 
feems  decifive  in  the  Cafe,  and  a  fufficient  Reafon  to  conclude, 
that  this  Subftance  is  always  produced  by  the  Earth. 

Befides  this,  we  fee  fmall  Animals  inclofed  in  Amber,  and 
thefe  are  always  terreftrial  Animals,  as  Flies,  Ants,  tffc. 

However  to  be  better  affured,  it  might  be  proper  to  examine, 
whether  the  terreftrial  Amber  have  all  the  Charafters  and  Per¬ 
fection  of  the  Amber  found  on  the  Sea-fhore  *  for  it  might  not 
be  impoffible,  that  the  Sea,  by  its  Salt,  might  give  a  finifhing 
Stroke  in  the  Formation  of  this  Matter,  and  lend  it  the  lait 
Degree  of  ConcoCtion. 

Suppofing  then,  that  Amber  was  always  produced  by  the 
Earth,  the  Queftion  is,  Whether  it  be  a  vegetable  or  a  mineral 
Subftance. 

We  never  heard  it  fald,  that  in  Pruffia  there  are  any  Trees 
from  which  Succinum  diftils  in  form  of  a  Refin,  or  fomething 
like  it.  And  yet  it  feems  more  natural,  that  Ants  and  Flies, 
which  are  fometimes  feen  in  it,  and  are  a  certain  Sign,  that  it 
was  once  liquid,  fhould  be  inclofed  in  a  Refin,  that  diftils  from 
a  Tree,  than  in  a  Mineral  formed  in  the  Earth.  To  folve  this 
Difficulty,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  Succinum,  like  Petroleum, 
trickles  from  a  Rock,  or  at  leaft,  that  the  Amber  in  which 
thefe  little  Animals  are  envelop’d,  has  continued  liquid  for  fome 
time  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

Whether  we  believe  Amber  to  be  a  Vegetable  or  a  Mineral, 
we  have  none  to  atteft,  that  ever  they  faw  it  liquid,  or  fo 
much  as  fo  ft.  It  muft  however  have  been  in  that  State,  and 
even  expofed  to  Sight,  at  the  time  when  thefe  little  Animals 
were  caught  in  it. 

The  Analyfis  of  this  Compound  by  the  Chymifts  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  does  not  entirely  determine  to  what  Kind  it  belongs. 
They  always  find  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  aqueous  Liquor, 
which  fmells  like  Amber  when  ’tis  rubbed,  a  good  deal  of  acid 
volatile  Salt,  and  the  like  of  Oil,  which  is  partly  white  like  the 
"Water,  partly  red,  and  partly  very  black,  according  to  the 
Degrees  of  Fire  given  it  in  the  Diftillation.  The  Caput  Mor¬ 
tuum  is  light,  fpongy,  black  and  fhining,  which  being  calcin’d 
in  an  open  Fire,  goes  away  almeft  entirely  in  Smoke,  without 
affording  any  fixed  Salt. 

The  only  Difference  in  the  various  Kinds  of  Amber  is,  that 
the  moft  tranfparent,  or  the  whiteft,  afforded  more  Oil,  and 
volatile  Salt,  and  a  lefs  Caput  Mortuum,  than  the  muddy  or 
black  ;  but  thefe  laft  never  afforded  any  fixed  Salt,  tho’  they 
left  more  of  a  Caput  Mortuum. 

T  he  Oil  of  Amber  fmells  like  a  bituminous  Oil,  which  feems 
to  ffiew,  that  Amber  is  a  Bitumen  j  but  there  are  Refins  which 
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have  the  fame  Smell,  and  fome,  as  Benzoin,  which  yield 
acid  volatile  Salt}  but  we  know  of  none  from  whence  we  can, 
at  the  fame  time,  obtain  a  fixed  Salt,  and  an  Oil  of  a  bitumi¬ 
nous  Odour.  Hence  the  Academy  is  inclined  to  believe,  that 
Amber  is  a  Bitumen,  and  confequently  a  Mineral. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  how  far  the  Academy 
ftands  in  need  of  Information,  before  they  can  prefume  to  de¬ 
termine  more  precifely  in  all  that  refpedls  Amber.  It  will  be 
proper  to  know  in  particular, 

1.  Whether  there  be  any  Salt-wTater,  or  vitriolic  W ater,  near 
the  Places  where  they  take  up  Amber. 

2.  Whether  it  be  ufually  envelop’d  or  mixed  with  any  Earth, 
or  particular  Subftance. 

3.  If  there  be  any  Marks  to  diftinguifh  the  particular  Places 
in  the  Earth,  where  the  Amber  is  to  be  found. 

4.  Whether  the  foffile  Amber  be  any  way  different  from 
what  is  taken  up  on  the  Sea-fhore. 

5.  Whether  they  gather  white  from  the  Earth  as  well  as 
yellow  ;  and,  whether  it  be  the  Air,  or  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
that  changes  the  Yellow  into  Black. 

6.  Whether  black  and  yellow  Amber  are  ever  both  found  in 
the  fame  Place. 

7.  Whether  we  can  be  certain  of  what  we  are  told  by  James 
Hartman ,  in  his  Account  of  the  Amber  of  Pruffia,  and  by 
Bartkolinus  concerning  that  of  Denmark ,  that  it  is  found  under 
a  kind  of  foliated  Earth,  like  the  Barks  of  Trees,  and  is  ac¬ 
company  ’d  with  a  fort  of  foffile  Wood,  in  which,  however, 
neither  Pith  nor  Fibres,  Joint  nor  Bud,  can  be  diftinguifhed. 
Hijloire  de  V Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  1705. 

But  the  following  Obfervations  on  Amber  from  Hoffman ,  a 
Phyfician  who  had  very  good  Opportunities  of  examining  the 
Subject,  put  the  Origin  of  Amber  beyond  Difpute. 

The  Earth,  that  rich  Storehoufe  of  Nature,  contains  in  its 
Bowels  not  only  Metals,  Minerals,  Stones,  Earths  and  Salts 
of  various  Kinds,  but  alfo  cherilhes  within  its  Bofom  Bodies 
of  a  fulphureous,  fat,  undluous,  and  tenacious  Subftance, 
which  pafs  under  the  general  Name  of  Bitumen. 

The  Nature  of  Bitumen  does  no  way  belong  to  the  common 
and  mineral  Sulphur  j  for  this  will  by  no  means  be  refolved 
into  Oil  or  Spirit,  by  Diftillation  ;  but  Bitumens  diftilled  in  a 
Glafs  Veflel  afford  Oil .  and  Spirit,  befides  an  exhaufted  and 
fluggilh  Earth.  Even  the  Vapour,  as  well  as  the  Smell,  emitted 
by  mineral  Sulphur,  are  manifeftly  unlike  the  Exhalations  from 
bituminous  Bodies. 

The  principal  Diftindlion  of  Bitumens  is  into  the  noble  and 
ignoble  Kinds,  and  both  thefe  are  either  dry  or  fluid.  Within 
the  Clafs  of  the  noble  Kind,  are  comprehended  Amber grife , 
and  Succinum ,  or  Amber  ;  among  thofe  of  the  other  Kind,  are 
Stone-coal,  Pit-coal,  Terra  Ampelitis,  and  Afphaltum,  which 
however  are  very  different  from  one  another,  both  in  Con- 
fiftence  and  Goodnefs.  To  this  Clafs  alfo  belong  Naphtha 
and  Petroleum,  which  are  a  fluid  Subftance,  by  which  Pro¬ 
perty  they  are  diftinguifh’d  from  the  reft,  which  form  a 
folid  Mafs. 

As  to  Amber  in  particular,  it  is  produced  plentifully  in 
Pruffia ,  which  is  famous  for  being  the  proper  and  native  Coun¬ 
try  of  it.  Though  this  Bitumen  be  generated  in  the  Earth, 
there  is  plenty  of  it  found  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  by  the  Shore  of 
Sudwic ,  where  it  fwims  on  the  Water,  and  is  carry’d  along 
by  the  Waves,  whence  it  is  taken  up  in  Nets.  The  Places  moft 
remarkable  for  Amber,  are  the  Villages  of  Fifch-haufen ,  Grojf- 
ducjlein ,  Wernichen ,  and  Palmoniet .  Nor  even  is  this  Amber 
produced  from  the  Sea,  but,  in  tempeftuous  Agitations  of  the 
Waters,  is  wafhed  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  by  the 
Waves,  and  at  laft  thrown  towards  the  Shores.  Very  properly 
then  may  this  bituminous  Body  be  reckon’d  in  the  Clafs  of 
Minerals  ;  for  it  is  a  Produdl  of  the  Earth,  and  is  contained 
within  its  proper  Veins,  as  well  as  Pit-coal,  or  other  Minerals. 

The  Courfes  of  thefe  Veins  were  difeovered  fome  Years  ago, 
by  Order  of  King  Frederic,  in  the  following  manner  :  In  digging 
they  firft  met  with  Sand,  which  being  removed,  the  next  thing 
that  offer’d,  was  a  Stratum  of  white  Clay ;  digging  under  this, 
they  opened  a  ligneous  Stratum,  that  feem’d  to  be  compacted 
of  old  Wood,  which,  however,  could  be  fet  on  Flame.  Un¬ 
der  the  Bottom  of  this  Stratum,  in  moft  Parts,  they  found  Ore 
of  Vitriol,  which  being  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  {hot  forth  in 
Flowers  of  Vitriol,  free  from  the  leaft  Tin&ure  of  Copper,  and 
like  thofe  which  proceed  from  the  Heffian  Iron  Ore. 

At  laft  digging  ftill  deeper,  they  came  upon  a  Stratum  of 
Sand,  which  proved  very  fortunate  ;  for  out  of  this,  in  feveral 
Places,  with  convenient  Inftruments,  they  extracted  Abundance 
of  choice  Amber.  For  it  is  a  thing  worthy  Obfervation,  that 
Sand  is  ufually  the  Matrix  of  Amber  j  fo  that  where  they  find  a 
great  Bed  of  Sand  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Earth,  they  are  not 
without  Hopes  of  meeting  with  Amber.  After  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  do  they  get  it  out  of  the  Sand  in  the  Marquifate,  near 
Kufrin ;  and  in  the  Territories  of  Stolpcn  and  Dantzic,  it  is 
alfo  found  in  Lumps. 

Hence  appears  the  Falfity  of  the  old  Fable,  which  would  have 
us  believe,  that  Amber  is  the  Refin  of  Trees,  which  diftils  from 
T  t  t  t  their 
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'their  Bark  into  the  Sea,  and  is  there  digefted  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  into  a  Body  of  that  Kind. 

The  Manner  in  which  this  Bitumen  is  generated,  feems  to  be 
this  :  From  that  bituminous  foffile  Wood,  which  we  juft  now 
mentioned,  by  the  Acceflion  of  the  fubterranean  Heat,  there 
diftils  an  Oil  much  like  Naphtha  or  Petroleum,  which  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  fubjacent  Strata,  paft'es  through  the  Vitriol  Ores, 
where  by  mixing  with  its  Acid,  it  is  coagulated  into  a  Subftance 
of  a  refinous  Form.  The  Reafonablenefs  of  this  Opinion  will 
appear  from  the  following  Confiderations : 

1.  That  Amber  at  its  firft  Growth  was  liquid,  may^be 
proved  from  its  being  often  feen  conglobated  by  Nature  itfelf 
into  a  round  Form. 

2.  Sometimes  Infedfs  of  various  Kinds  ftick  and  are  included 
jn  Pieces  of  Amber,  which  they  could  never  have  been,  if  the 
Matter  in  which  they  are  circumvolved,  had  not  been  liquid. 

3.  We  may  conclude,  that  Amber  is  a  Concretion  of  an 
Oil  much  like  Petroleum,  becaufe  Oil  of  Amber  comes  near 
to  Petroleum,  both  in  Smell  and  Virtue,  and  both  of  them 
are  equally  difficult  to  be  diflolved  by  the  moft  redlify’d  Spirit. 

4.  Charlton ,  a  very  fagacious  Obferver  of  Nature,  in  his 
Treatife  of  Foffils,  affirms,  Pieces  of  this  Bitumen  have  been 
frequently  found,  which  have  held  Naphtha  and  Petroleum  in¬ 
cluded  within  them. 

5.  The  acid  Salt  of  Amber  is  of  a  very  fixed  Nature,  and 
not  inferior  in  Virtue  to  the  Acid  of  Vitriol. 

6.  What  will  afford  great  Light  in  this  Affair,  is  that  phyfi- 
cal  Experiment,  in  which  it  i&  obferved,  that  all  diftilled  Oils, 
fcarce  one  excepted,  and  amongft  them  aromatic  Oils,  being 
mixed  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  pretty  ftrong  Aqua-fortis,  con- 
denfate  into  a  refiniform  Mafs,  which,  held  to  the  Fire,  is 
readily  fet  on  Flame. 

7.  Befides,  foffile  Woods  and  Coals,  by  Diftillation  and 
Redlification,  yield  an  Oil,  very  like  Oil  of  Amber  and  Petro¬ 
leum. 

8.  Laftly,  the  very  Difpofition  of  the  Strata,  which  we  have 
related,  is  a  good  Proof  in  this  Matter.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
ligneous,  the  fecond  vitriolic,  and  the  laft  compofed  of  Sand, 
at  the  Bottom  of  which  lies  the  Amber,  fcattered  here  and 
there  in  Bits. 

There  is  moft  Plenty  of  Amber  along  the  Shore  of  the  Sud- 
wic  Sea,  efpecially  when  a  tempeftuous  North  Wind  blows  ; 
for  it  feems  probable,  that  the  Sea  penetrating  by  fome  fecret 
Paffages  into  thofe  fubterranean  Places  where  the  Amber  is 
nourilhed,  by  violent  dafhing  and  breaking  againft  them,  fepa- 
rate  from  time  to  time  Pieces  of  this  Bitumen,  and  carry 
them  away  with  it. 

Amber  is  of  various  Colours ;  the  beft  is  reckon’d  the  pellu¬ 
cid,  quite  free  from  Spots,  and  which  bears  the  higheft  Price. 
For  this  the  Chinefe  give  its  Weight  in  Gold,  and  make  their 
Idols  of  it  after  an  elegant  and  mafter-like  Manner.  I  lately 
faw  a  convex  burning  Speculum,  made  of  this  pellucid  Amber, 
in  the  manner  of  one  made  of  Glafs,  which  the  Landgrave  of 
Heffe  keeps  in  his  Cabinet  of  Curiofities.  Next  to  the  pellu¬ 
cid  is  the  white,  after  that  the  yellow,  and  laftly,  the  brown, 
which  is  the  worft  Amber  of  all.  No  lefs  various  are  the 
Prices  ;  for  the  larger  and  purer,  fo  much  the  dearer  are  the 
Pieces  ;  and  the  more  pellucid  they  are,  the  more  are  they 
valued. 

They  talk  much  of  a  black  Sort  of  Amber,  which  yet  is 
iro-where  to  be  met  with,  and  fo  is  only  believed  upon  common 
Report.  Inftead  of  this,  they  fell  a  black  and  folid  Foffile, 
which  is  a  kind  of  Afphaltum,  and  dug  out  of  the  Coal-mines 
in  England ,  and  made  into  feveral  Utenfils  for  the  Uie  of  the 
Inhabitants. 

If  Amber  be  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity 
of  Sand,  it  will  afford  by  a  Sand  Diftillation,  in  a  Glafs  Re¬ 
tort,  an  extraordinary  Quantity  of  Oil,  infomuch  that  at 
leaft  fix  Ounces  of  Oil  may  be  had  out  of  one  Pound.  If  the 
Fire  be  augmented  to  an  intenfe  Degree,  towards  the  End  of 
the  Operation,  a  Salt  of  an  acid  Tafte  will  be  left  in  the  Neck 
of  the  Retort,  which  being  feparated  from  the  Oil,  and  again 
fublimated,  is  what  we  commonly  call  the  volatile  Salt  of  Am¬ 
ber,  tho’  it  be  not  of  a  remarkably  volatile  Nature,  fince  it 
cannot  be  raifed  but  by  a  vehement  Fire.  Perhaps  it  obtained 
that  Name  from  its  Subtilty,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the 
volatile  Salt  diftilled  from  the  Parts  of  Animals,  by  augmenting 
the  hire,  after  the  Oil  has  been  exhaufted. 

It  is  obfervable  of  this  Oil  of  Amber,  that  it  does  not  fo 
intimately  unite  with  the  moft  reftify’d  Spirit,  as  do  other 
diftilled  Oils,  fince  it  is  never  entirely  diffolved,  but  only 
fome  of  the  more  fubtil  Parts  of  the  Oil  pafs  off  into  Spirit, 
which  is  a  Sign  of  its  being  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  muci¬ 
laginous  Subftance,  which  after  a  gentleEvaporation,  and  ftirring 
with  a  Stick  in  an  open  Veil'd  over  the  Coals,  prefents  itfelf  in 
View.  If  Oil  of  Amber  be  mixed  with  Water,  and  diftilled 
over  again  in  an  Alembic,  it  becomes  much  more  penetrating  ; 
and  being  made  into  a  PI, lifter  with  other  Ingredients,  lias  been 
more  than  once,  by  our  own  Experience,  found  efficacious  in 
difcufting  hard  and  inveterate  Tumours  of  the  Glands*  What 


remains  in  the  Veffel  after  Diftillation,  is  a  crude  and  muci¬ 
laginous  Mafs. 

We  ought  to  fay  fomething  too  of  the  Solution  of  Amber: 
Indeed  I  could  wilh,  that  we  knew  a  Method,  which  fome  boaft 
of,  to  reduce  finall  Pieces  of  it  by  Melting,  to  a  bulky  Mafs 
without  deftroying  its  Contexture.  But  fince  I  have  Reafon  to 
doubt,  whether  there  be  any  fuch  Method  of  Preparation,  I 
fhall  here  endeavour  to  explain  what  we  know  by  Experiment 
with  refpedl  to  this  Solution. 

In  the  firft  place,  Amber  is  almoft  totally  diffolved  by  a 
ftrong  Lixivium  boiled  with  it.  This  Lixivium  is  prepared  of 
the  cauftic  Salt  of  Regulus  of  Antimony,  which  is  made  by 
melting  two  Parts  of  Nitre  with  one  Part  of  Regulus  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  in  a  Crucible  over  a  ftrong  Fire.  This  Salt  mixed  with 
Amber  in  equal  Quantities,  by  a  moderate  Deco&ion  in  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  of  Water,  almoft  entirely  diffolves  it ;  and 
what  is  worth  Obfervation,  the  Lixivium,  which  was  before 
of  a  very  cauftic  Savour,  lofes  much  of  its  Acrimony,  and 
becomes  more  temperate ;  the  Reafon  of  which  perhaps  may 
be,  that  the  lixivious  Salt  is  broken  and  tamed  by  the  Acid 
lodged  within  the  Amber,  which,  being  by  this  means  reduced 
to  a  Liquor,  becomes  an  excellent  Medicine  in  Obftru&ions  of 
the  Vifcera,  and  for  Promoting  Excretions  of  all  Kinds,  and 
confequently  for  chronic  Diforders. 

Some  Notice  muft  alfo  be  taken  of  the  Solution  of  Amber 
for  mechanical  Purpofes,  that  is,  for  preparing  a  moft  excel- 
ent  Vernifh,  which  the  Artificers  make  a  great  Secret  of. 

They  take  one  Pound  of  powder’d  Amber,  which  they  melt 
in  a  proper  unglaz’d  earthen  Veffel  over  a  Charcoal  Fire, 
and  pour  it,  whilft  fluid,  upon  an  Iron  Plate ;  then  they 
powder  it  again  when  concreted,  and  afterwards  diffolve 
it  entirely  in  an  unglaz’d  earthen  Veffel,  adding  to  it  firft 
Linfeed  Oil,  prepar’d  and  boil’d  with  Litharge,  and  after¬ 
wards  Spirit  of  Turpentine.  With  this  they  incruft  Vef- 
felsofWood  and  of  Metals,  and  afterwards  polifh  them, 
being  firft  carefully  and  artfully  dried. 

From  this  Procefs  it  readily  occurs,  that  Amber  contains 
much  aqueous  and  mucilaginous  Humidity,  of  which  it  muft 
be  depriv’d  by  Liquefaction  ;  and  after  this,  the  Linfeed  Oil 
and  Spirit  of  Turpentine  find  an  eafy  Ingrefs  into  the  Gum- 
refinous  Mixture  remaining.  Nor  is  a  fubtil  diftill’d  Oil  alone 
adapted  to  diffolve  the  Amber,  without  being  temper’d  with 
an  exprefs’d  Oil,  which  evidently  fhews,  that  the  Subftance  of 
Amber,  befides  its  refinous  Particles,  has  fome  which  are  mu¬ 
cilaginous. 

Laftly,  I  cannot  excufe  myfelf  from  relating  a  very  curious 
Experiment,  which  I  fome  Years  ago  made  with  Amber.  I 
put  fome  powder’d  Amber  in  a  Glafs  Veffel,  and  pour’d  upon 
it  twice  the  Weight  of  Oil  of  Almonds;  I  then  placed  the 
Glafs  in  one  of  Papins’ s  Digeftors  accurately  made,  which  was 
one  third  full  of  Water,  and  placed  on  its  Cover  very  exactly, 
and  then  put  under  it  a  moderate  Fire  for  above  an  Hour ;  I 
took  the  Veffel  out,  when  it  was  cool,  and  found  the  Ambsr 
diffolved  into  a  gelatinous,  pellucid  Mafs,  with  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  Oil  upon  it. 

By  this  Experiment  we  difeover  clearly,  that  exprefs’d  Oils 
can  do  a  great  deal  towards  diffolving  the  firm  Texture  which 
we  find  in  Amber  ;  and  this  is  principally  brought  about,  when 
the  Elafticity  of  the  included  Air  is  increafed,  and  the  Corpuf- 
cles  of  Oil  are  violently  forced  into  the  fmalleft  Pores  of  the 
Amber,  by  the  Heat  of  Papius’s  Machine.  Hoffman  Obfervat. 
Phyffo-Chym.  L.  2.  Obf  23. 

Many  great  Virtues  are  aferibed  to  Amber,  efpecially  when 
taken  inwardly,  in  a  cold  State  of  the  Brain,  and  in  Catarrhs, 
in  the  Head-ach,  fleepy  and  convulfive  Diforders,  in  a  Sup- 
preffion  of  the  Menfes,  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  Affec¬ 
tions,  in  a  Gonorrhoea,  Fluor  Albus,  and  Hemorrhages.  The 
Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in  a  poached  Ecg,  or  any 
other  proper  Vehicle. 

Take,  for  Inftance,  of  Amber  finely  powdered,  or  reduced 
to  an  Alcohol  on  a  Porphyry,  Conferve  of  red  Rofes,  and 
Rofemary  F  lowers,  of  each  half  a  Dram  ;  Syrup  of  Stce- 
chas,  a  fufficient  Quantity  for  a  Bolus ;  to  be  taken  in 
the  Morning,  to  check  the  Flux  of  Rheum,  and  blunt 
its  Acrimony  in  Colds  in  the  Heads,  Catarrhs,  and  Run¬ 
ning  at  the  Nofe. 

Take  prepared  Amber,  Camphire,  and  Dragon’s-blood,  of 
each  a  Dram  ;  Syrup  of  dry’d  Rofes,  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  to  make  an  Opiate ;  of  which,  the  Quantity  of  a 
Dram  is  to  be  taken  every  Morning,  in  a  Gonorrhceaj 
after  due  Preparation  of  the  Body. 

Take  prepared  Amber,  and  prepared  Millepedes,  of  each 
two  Drams  ;  Myrrh,  half  a  Dram ;  Conferve  of  the 
Flowers  of  white  Dead-nettle,  one  Ounce  and  half; 
Svrup  of  common  Yarrow,  a  fufficient  Quantity  for  ait 
Opiate  ;  to  be  taken  in  the  Quantity  of  two  Drams  twice 
a  Day  in  the  Fluor  Albus. 

Take 
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Take  of  prepared  Amber,  a  Scruple;  Sperma-ceti,  and 
Terra  Japonica,  of  each  fifteen  Grains ;  Syrup  of  Ground- 
ivy,  or  of  Diacodium,  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  make  a 
Bolus,  in  a  Spitting  of  Blood,  or  an  habitual  Cough,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  acrid  Phlegm. 

Take  of  Amber,  half  a  Dram  ;  Caftor  and  Myrrh,  of  each 
twelve  Grains  ;  Saffron,  fix  Grains ;  Conferve  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  or  Extraft  of  Rue,  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  make 
a  Bolus,  in  hyfterical  Suffocations,  and  in  a  Suppreffion 
of  the  Menfes. 

Externally,  Amber  is  ufed  as  a  Fumigation,  in  Cataplafms, 
and  Cucuphae,  in  Diforders  of  the  Head  or  Brain.  T  he 
Fumes  of  it,  received  at  the  Mouth,  are  often  found  fuccefs- 
ful  in  beginning  Quinfies,  a  Falling-down  of  the  Uvula,  or 
Swelling  of  the  Tonlils  from  a  Catarrh. 

Preparations  of  Amber. 

The  Preparations  of  Amber  are,  firft,  prepared  Amber, 
properly  fo  called,  which  confifts  in  reducing  it  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  Powder  upon  the  Porphyry  ;  and  this  Powder  is  much 
preferable  to  the  Magiftery  of  Amber.  Secondly,  theTindfure 
of  Amber,  with  tartariz’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  may  be  taken 
from  a  few  Drops  to  a  Dram.  With  this  Tindture  is  made 
the  volatile  oily  fuccinated  Salt ;  by  mixing  equal  Parts  thereof, 
and  of  the  common  volatile  oily  Salt,  and  then  digefting  them 
.  in  a  gentle  Heat.  This  new  Tindfure  is  cordial  and  diaphoretic, 
and  of  furprifing  Efficacy  in  fleepy  Affedfions,  Catarrhs,  hy¬ 
fterical  Diforders,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Fainting,  Ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  Menfes,  and  Palfies.  The  Dofe  is  from  a 
few  Drops  to  a  Dram,  in  Tea,  Wine,  or  any  other  convenient 
Liquor. 

Externally,  the  Sutures  of  the  Cranium,  the  Nares  and 
Temples,  are  anointed  with  it,  in  Catarrhs;  the  Scrobiculum 
Cordis,  in  Faintings  and  Palpitations  ;  and  the  umbilical  Re¬ 
gion,  in  hyfterical  Affedtions.  Geoffrey . 

Hoffman's  Tincture  of  Amber. 

The  fragrant  Oil  of  Amber,  which  is  very  agreeable  and 
friendly  to  Nature,  and  endued  with  a  ftrengthening  and  bal- 
famic  Virtue,  is  fo  firmly  and  clofely  united  and  connedted  with 
its  terreftrial  and  acid  Parts,  as  it  is  a  fubterraneous  Refin,  that 
it  cannot,  without  great  Difficulty,  be  feparated  from  them. 
We  have  need  then  of  a  Key  to  open  thofe  Cloifters,  in  which 
the  fulphureous  Parts  are  confin’d,  and  to  releafe  them  from 
thefe  heterogeneous  Corpufcles  with  which  they  are  fetter’d  : 
And  the  moft  convenient  Inftrument  for  this  Purpofe  is  an 
alcaline  Salt  ftrongly  calcin’d. 

Mix  therefore,  very  exadtly.  Salt  of  Tartar,  with  an  equal 
Portion  of  choice  Amber  reduced  to  a  very  fine  Powder,  and 
pour  thereon  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Spirit,  to  the  Height  of 
four  Fingers  above  it.  After  a  previous  Digeftion,  let  a  Diftilla- 
tion  be  made  out  of  a  Glafs  Cucurbit  with  a  Sand  Heat,  and 
there  will  be  drawn  oft'  a  Spirit  impregnated  with  the  moft 
fubtle  and  fragrant  Oil  of  Amber,  which,  though  it  be  in  itfelf 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  ftrengthening  Virtue,  will  yet 
ferve  to  much  better  Purpofes,  by  contributing  towards  fur- 
nifhing  us  with  an  excellent  Tindture. 

The  tranfparent  Amber  is  to  be  chofen  before  that  which  is 
brown,  or  dark-colour’d,  as  confifting  of  a  fofter  fulphureous 
Matter.  Let  this  be  bruifed  and  levigated  in  a  Mortar  to  a 
very  fine  Powder ;  into  which,  being  placed  on  a  Marble  Stone, 
drop  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquium,  and  mix  them  very  carefully 
till  they  come  to  a  Pafte,  which  muft  be  dry’d  gently.  This 
done,  pour  thereon  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Spirit  prepared 
as  above,  and  thendigeft  them  in  a  Glafs  Veflel,  or  Vial  clofe 
flopp’d  with  a  gentle  Heat. 

By  this  means  we  obtain  the  moft  generous  and  efficacious 
Effence  of  Amber  ;  a  Remedy  highly  to  be  valu’d,  were  it 
only  on  account  of  its  moft  grateful  Tafte  and  Smell. 

The  moft  convenient  way  of  taking  it  is  by  inftilling  fome 
Drops  of  it  into  Sugar,  or  Syrup  of  Pinks,  or  of  the  acid  Juice 
of  Citrons.  The  Morning  is  the  ufual  time  when  Perfons  take 
it,  for  corroborating  the  Stomach,  Head,  and  a  weak  nervous 
Syftem,  drinking  afterwards  fome  Cups  of  warm  Liquor,  as 
Coffee  or  Chocolate ;  it  may  alfo  be  taken  at  Dinner  in  fweet 
Wine.  It  provokes  the  Menfes,  but  reftrains  the  Fluor  Albus 
and  is  an  excellent  Medicine  in  rheumatic  Diforders. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  Efl'ence  dropp’d  into  Water  is 
not  precipitated  like  other  Effences  or  Solutions  of  Oils  and 
Refins ;  and,  that  a  few  Drops  of  it,  inftill’d  into  a  large  Quan^ 
tity  of  Water,  impregnate  the  Whole  with  the  grateful  Odour 
of  Amber ;  which  is  a  ftrong  Proof,  that  a  Medicine  of  this 
Nature,  which  fo  amply  diftufes  itfelf  through  the  lcaft  Cor¬ 
pufcles  of  Water,  is  of  very  fine  Parts,  and  by  Confequence 
can  make  its  Way  into  the  very  innermoft  Fluids  and  Solids 
of  our  Bodies ;  fo  that  a  fmall  Dofe  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
diice  a  confiderable  Effedt.  Hoffman.  Ohfervat.  Phyfico-Chym. 
Lib.  i.  Obf.  17.  y 


Somewhat  different  from  this  is  Boerhaave’r  Tindture  of  Amber, 

Reduce  the  beft  tranfparent  yellow  Amber  to  fine  Powder, 
in  order  to  increafe  its  Surface  ;  grind  this  Powder  in  a  Glafs 
Mortar,  with  the  alcaline  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquium ,  the 
longer  the  better,  that  it  may  become  a  thin,  well-wrought 
Pafte  ;  put  it  into  an  urinal  Glafs,  dry  it  in  a  warm  Furnace, 
and  refolve  it  in  the  open  Air  for  feveral  times;  for  it  is  hard 
to  be  penetrated.  At  length  the  Matter  being  well  dried,  put 
it  into  a  tall  Bolt-head,  with  a  very  long  and  {lender  Neck  ; 
pour  pure  Alcohol  thereon,  to  the  Height  of  three  Inches  above 
it ;  {hake  them  together,  and  fimmer  them  on  the  Furnace  for 
fome  Hours,  as  may  thus  be  commodioufiy  done.  The  Tindture 
will  become  red,  and  when  cool,  and  grown  clear  by  {landing, 
fhould  be  carefully  decanted  from  its  Foeces,  into  a  clean  Glals, 
kept  clofe  flopped.  In  other  refpedts  proceed  as  before,  till 
almoft  the  whole  Body  of  the  Amber  be  taken  up  in  the 
I  indture.  I  his  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  means  of  Alcohol  alone,  without  Alcali,  though  to  better 
Advantage  with  it. 

REMARKS. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  Alcalis  have  a  Power  of  gaining  Entrance 
for  Alcohol,  into- a  Body  brittle  like  Glafs,  whofe  wonder¬ 
ful,  refinous,  and  particular  Nature,*  no  one  has  hitherto  par¬ 
ticularly  explained  ;  but  in  the  Compofition  thereof,  a  foftlle 
Acid,  and  a  Petroleum,  or  lomething  like  them,  feem  to 
concur  ;  whence  it  is  difficult  to  dilfolve.  Its  Tindture, 
however,  is  neither  acid,  alcaline,  nor  oily,  but  holds  the 
whole  Subftance  of  the  Amber  diflblved.  It  is  of  a  bitterifh 
aromatic  Tafte,  wonderfully  refrefhing,  having  a  perfedfly 
reftorative  Fragrance,  and  fome  Degree  of  Stypticity.  When 
well  made,  it  in  the  Winter-time  grows  thick,  and  depo- 
fits  a  kind  of  mealy  or  fomewhat  refinous  Subftance^, 
which  {hews  how  richly  impregnated  it  was  with  the  diffolved 
Amber;  but  when  warm  Weather  returns,  it  again  grows 
clear,  and  takes  up  the  Powder  it  had  let  fall.  If  one  half 
of  the  Alcohol  be  drawn  off  from  this  Tindture,  the  re¬ 
maining  thick  Part  depofits  a  kind  of  powdered  Amber, 
which,  being  colledted  feparate,  is  of  a  highly  aromatic  Tafte  , 
and  Odour.  It  is  very  furprifing,  that  this  Subftance  Ihould 
be  fo  equally,  and  almoft  totally,  diflblved  in  Alcohol,  with¬ 
out  any  oblervable  Separation  of  its  Principles  ;  yet  at  the 
fame  time  acquire  fuch  noble  medicinal  Virtues,  as  were  not 
before  found  in  the  entire  Amber ;  efpecially,  as  by  Diftil- 
lation  it  is  divided  into  fuch  different  Parts,  each  of  them  of 
a  different  Virtue  and  Nature,  as  we  find  by  its  Analyfis. 

And  hence  again  we  fee,  by  a  manifeft  Example,  that  chymi- 
cal  Productions  may  differ  incredibly,  as  they  are  obtained  or 
prepared  with  a  different  Menftruum,  or  in  a  different 
Manner.  And  hence  alfo  we  fee  how  very  different  Princi¬ 
ples  may  lie  concealed  in  a  Certain  Compound,  without 
giving  any  Sign  of  their  being  there,  or  of  manifefting  their 
own  Nature  ;  and  this,  though  die  Compound  be  very  fub- 
tilly  divided,  either  by  Trituration,  or  a  Menftruum.  And 
hence  again  it  appears,  how  much  a  firaple  Divifion,  made 
by  a  Menftruum,  without  any  Extraction  of  the  Principles, 
may  produce  new  Virtues. 

This  Tincture  has  an  incredible JEfficacy  in  all  thofe  Diftempers; 
which  proceed  from  too  great  a  Mobility  of  the  immediate 
Inftruments  of  the  human  Affections,  Spirits,  and  nervous 
Syftem  ;  and  particularly  from  a  Relaxation  of  the  Parts, 
through  Weaknefs.  And  hence  it  proves  of  wonderful  Ser- 
*  vice  in  hypochondriacal,  hyfterical,  languid,  cold,  watery 
Cafes,  and  Convulftons  often  proceeding  from  them.  So 
that  Mr.  Boyle  and  Helmont  have  for  this  Reafon  placed  it 
among  the  nobleft  Anti-fpafriiddics,  and  Anti-epileptics, 
when  the  Diforder  proceeds  from  thofe  Caufes.  The  Dofe  is 
from  ten  to  eighty  Drops,  three  times  a  Day,  in  Spanifh 
or  Canary  Wine. 

He  Method  of  making  the  Oil ,  volatile  Salt ,  and  Spirit  of 

Amber. 

Take  of  coarfe  Amber  in  fine  Powder,  one  Pound  ;  of 
Tobacco-pipes,  Bricks,  Sand,  or  Bole,  alfo  in  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  three  Pounds ;  mix  them  well,  and  with  the  Mix¬ 
ture  fill  a  Retort  half  full,  fet  it  in  a  Sand  Furnace,  fit 
to  a  Receiver,  (not  luted)  make  to  it  a  Fire  of  the  firft 
Degree  for  one  Hour,  increafe  it  to  the  fecond,  and  fo 
keep  it  two  Hours  ;  then  to  the  third,  in  which  keep  it 
four  Hours.  In  the  firft  Degree,  fome  of  the  acid  Water, 
we  call  Spirit,  with  a  little  of  the  fineft  Oil,  will  diftil. 
In  the  fecond,  the  Spirit  and  Oil  will  continue  dropping, 
and  fome  of  its  volatile  Salt  will  rife  into  the  Neck  of  the 
Retort.  The  third  will  elevate  more  Salt;  with  a  grofler 
Oil  ;  and  if  the  Fire  be  inlarged  to  the  fourth  Degree;  it 
will  raife  a  thick  Balfam.  As  the  Salt  rifes  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Retort,  it  ought  to  be  feraped  out  with  a 
clean  flat  Stick,  and  put  upon  brown  Paper  to  fuck  up 
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the  Oil :  The  Salt  by  this  means  will  be  white  ;  and  if 
it  be  defired  more  fine,  it  may  be  diffolved,  filtred  and 
evaporated,  and  it  will  leave  a  very  white  Salt.  When 
the  Diftillation  is  over,  and  all  cool,  feparate  the  Oil  and 
Spirit  by  a  Funnel,  or  other  feparating  Glafs.  If  the  Oil 
is  defir’d  to  be  reCtify’d,  it  may  be  put  into  a  long-bodied 
Retort,  and  placed  in  Sand,  and  by  gradually  raifing  the 
Fire  to  the  fecond  Degree,  there  will  diftil  a  fine  yellow, 
and  clear  Oil :  But  if  a  pure  white  and  ethereal  Oil  be 
defired,  it  muff  be  put  into  a  Cucurbit,  with  three  times 
the  Quantity  of  Water  to  that  of  Oil  (with  which  the 
Veffel  muff  not  be  quite  half  full)  ;  and  then  fit  on  the 
Head  and  Receiver,  and  gradually  bring  the  Fire  to  the 
fecond  Degree,  or  fo  as  to  make  the  Oil  and  Water  bub¬ 
ble ;  and  there  will  diftil  a  pure  ethereal  Oil,  which  muff 
be  feparated  as  before.  Separate  the  Water  from  the  Oil 
that  is  left  in  the  Retort ;  and  becaufe  it  will  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fome  Salt,  put  it  into  the  Receiver,  into  which 
was  made  the  firft  Diftillation,  and  fhake  it  well  to  rince 
out  the  Salt.  Then  pour  all  into  a  Cucurbit,  fit  to  it  a 
Head  and  Receiver,  give  a  gentle  Fire  to  evaporate  the 
Water,  till  the  Drops  fall  a  little  acid  ;  then  let  it  cool, 
and  put  to  it  the  Spirit,  which,  feparated  in  the  firft:  Diftil¬ 
lation,  reCtify  them  together,  and  there  will  be  a  Spirit  of 
Amber. 

We  have  included  three  Medicines  in  one  Procefs,  becaufe 
they  fo  naturally  arife  out  of  the  fame.  The  reCtify’d  Oil  is 
fometimes  internally  preferibed  in  nervous  Cafes,  joined  with 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  or  of  Lavender,  or  other  Liquors, 
from  five  to  fifteen  Drops.  The  thicker  Oil  is  moft  ufed  ex¬ 
ternally  in  fixed  rheumatic  Pains  and  Aches,  as  alfo  to  paralytic 
Limbs  ;  but  fome  commend  it  inwardly  in  old  Gleets,,  and  fay 
it  anfwers  even  when  the  beft:  Turpentine  Balfams  fail.  The 
Spirit  is  ufed  much  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  both  internally  and 
externally,  from  ten  Drops  to  one  Dram  in  any  convenient 
Vehicle,  inwardly  ;  and  outwardly,  rubbed  in  by  itfelf,  or 
mixed  with  other  fuitable  Liquors.  But  the  volatile  Salt  is  the 
main  Part,  and  fo  much  in  ufe,  that  the  other  are  of  little 
Value  with  refpeCt  to  it ;  the  Demand  for  this  being  vaftly 
greater  than  for  the  other,  in  proportion  to  what  every  Pro¬ 
cefs  neceflarily  produces  of  each.  1'his  is  a  moft:  admirable 
cephalic  Detergent.  It  extremely  attenuates,  cuts  and  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  moft:  remote  and  minute  Recedes,  where¬ 
by  the  whole  ’nervous  Syftem  is,  as  it  were,  new  fcour’d. 
Its  chief  Tendency  in  Secretion,  and  what  it  carries  along  with 
it,  is  by  Urine.  In  the  convulfive  Deliriums  of  Fevers  it  is 
mightily  preferibed,  and  is  reckoned  not  inferior  to  any  thing 
in  fuch  Intentions;  becaufe,  befides  its  peculiar  Efficacy  upon 
the  Nerves,  it  alfo  conduces  much  with  Alexipharmacs  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  Diaphorefis  :  In  all  chronic  Cafes  like  wife,  as  Epilep- 
fies,  Palfies,  and  the  like,  it  is  fcarce  ever  left  out  of  Prefcrip- 
tion  :  The  Dole  is  ufually  from  three  Grains  to  fifteen.  This 
Salt  has  further  one  ufeful  Property,  which  feems  attended  to 
but  by  few,  and  that  is,  quickening  the  Operation  of  fome 
Cathartics,  efpecially  of  the  aloetic  and  refinous  Kind.  A  few 
Grains,  with  any  of  the  milder  officinal  Pills,  as  Ruffi,  and 
the  like,  will  make  them  brifker  by  much  in  Operation,  and 
yet  rather  milder  ;  and  this  it  feems  to  do,  by  dividing  the 
Parts  of  thofe  Medicines  fo  readily  in  the  Stomach,  that  they 
begin  to  exert  themfelves  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would. 

The  great  Confumption  of  this  Medicine,  in  Companion  to 
what  the  Amber  produces  of  it,  and  the  Price,  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  it  bears,  is  fo  tempting  to  the  Avarice  of  the  prefent 
degenerate  Race  of  Chymifts,  that  it  is  moft  abominably  adul¬ 
terated  ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  trufted  to  from  any  Hands, 
but  thofe  who  make  it  for  their  own  Ufe.  t  Some  of  thefe,  once 
otherwife  infpired  Philofophers,  fophifticate  it  with  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  with  Nitre,  fome  with  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  others, 
with  Salt  of  Coral. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Cheats  may  be  difeovered  by  a  ftrong  uri¬ 
nous  Scent,  if  it  be  rubb’d  with  Salt  of  Tartar  ;  the  fecond  by 
its  nitrous  Tafte  ;  the  third  by  Solution  in  clearWater:  For 
the  Salt  of  Amber  will  much  fooner  difiolve  than  the  Tartar, 
and  therefore  manifeftly  leave  that  behind  to  View;  and  the 
laft  is  difcoverable  by  trying  it  upon  a  red-hot  Iron ;  for  the 
genuine  Salt  will  fly  away,  the  V  inegar,  which  the  Coral  had 
^abforb’d,  will  be  deftroy’d,  and  nothing  but  an  infipid  Earth 
be  left  upon  the  Iron. 

T  his  Salt  much  beft  fits  the  Forms  of  Boles,  Pills  or  Electu¬ 
aries  for  taking  ;  becaufe  in  Juleps  and  Draughts,  in  which 
fometimes  it  is  inadvertently  order’d,  it  is  extremely  naufeous; 
the  genuine  Salt  having  a  mixed  Relifli  of  Salt  and  Sulphur, 
which  in  a  liquid  Form  lies  fo  naked  to  the  Palate,  that  it  often 
urges  the  Patient  to  reject  it  by  Vomit  immediately  after 
taking.  Quincey' s  Difpenfat. 

Many  Chymifts  endeavour  to  recommend  their  Salt  of  Am¬ 
ber,  by  its  extraordinary  Whitenefs,  and  this  is  generally  a  Sign 
of  its  being  adulterated  ;  but  if  genuine,  it  is  much  the  worfe 
for  being  depriv’d  of  all  its  Oil,  which  makes  it  look  brown. 
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The  volatile  Salt  is  diuretic,  and  efteemed  a  Specific  in  hv- 
fterical,  convulfivei  and  fpafmodic  Complaints,  taken  from 
ten  Grains  to  half  a  Dram  ;  and  with  that  is  prepared  the  fuc- 
cinated  Liquor  of  Hartfhorn  of  'Michael ,  very  much  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  epileptic  b  its  of  Children.  This  Liquor  is  made 
by  diffolving  as  much  Salt  of  Hartfhorn  and  Salt  of  Amber  in 
Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  as  the  Menftruum  will  take  up.  The 
Oil  is  ufeful  in  hyfterical,  cephalic,  and  nervous  Complaints 
taken  inwardly,  from  two  to  twenty  Drops.  Externally,  it  is 
ufed  in  the  Gout,  Palfy,  and  Catarrhs;  by  rubbing  it  into  the 
Part  affeCted  ;  with  it  is  prepared  the  fuccinated  Balfam  of  Sul¬ 
phur  ;  and  it  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Emplajirum  Magneticum  of 
Angelas  Sala. 

Amber  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Trocbifci  de  Carabe ,  in  Crato’s 
Pilules  de  Succino ,  in  C haras's  Stomach  Plaifter,  and  in  his 
diaphoretic  and  ftyptic  Plaifters.  Geoffrey. 

Succini  Potrjlates.  Powers  of  Amber. 

Take  Oil  of  Amber,  one  Ounce  ;  volatile  Sal  Ammoniac 
half  an  Ounce  ;  grind  the  Oil  and  Salt  well  together  in  a 
little  Mortar;  pour  to  them  Spirit  of  Wine  tartarized 
half  a  Pound  ;  and  put  them  afterwards  into  a  Bolt-head  * 
invert  a  little  Glafs  to  make  it  fit  for  Circulation.  Lute 
well  the  Joint,  and  put  it  in  warm  Sand,  to  ftand  in 
Digeftion  for  four  or  five  Days,  fhaking  it  two  or  three 
times  every  Day,  in  which  time  the  Spirit  of  Wine  will 
have  imbibed  tire  Oil  and  Salt ;  fet  it  by,  and  when  it  is 
cool,  put  it  in  a  Phial  well  flopp’d,  for  Ufe. 

This  has  the  Virtues  of  the  Oil,  and  is  fitter  for  Prefcrip- 
tion  internally,  becaufe  it  better  mixes  with  any  Vehicle  for 
the  Conveniency  of  taking.  Its  Dofe  is  from  ten  Drops  to 
thirty  or  forty.  Ahtincey’s  Difpenfat. 

Boerhaave’i  Analyfis  of  Amber, 

Take  a  capacious  Glafs  Retort,  with  its  Neck  cut  off,  fo 
as  to  leave  an  Orifice  two  Inches  wide  or  more  ;  put  into  it 
Pieces  of  common  Amber,  well  cleanfed  from  Sand,  Duft,  or 
other  Foulnefs,  fo  that  it  may  fill  two  thirds  of  the  Cavity. 
Apply  a  large  Receiver,  and  lute  the  Juncture  with  the  common 
Luting;  diftil  in  a  Sand  Furnace,  with  a  Degree  of  Heat  a, 
little  greater  than  that  of  boiling  Water  ;  thus  there  will  come 
over  a  copious,  thin,  limpid  Oil :  Continue  this  Degree  of 
Heat,  fo  long  as  any  Oil  comes  over,  and  keep  it  feparate. 
Then  apply  the  Receiver  again,  and  cautioufly  raife  the  Fire, 
till  a  fecond  Oil  begins  to  rife,  which  yviH  be  yellow,  lame  ip 
Quantity,  and  ftill  tranfparent :  Proceed  patiently  with  the 
fame  Degree  of  Heat,  fo  long  as  this  Oil  comes  over,  which 
it  continues  to  do  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  for  the  Elegance 
of  the  Operation,  this  alfo  might  be  kept  feparate.  Now, 
again,  raife  the  Fire  gradually,  till  a  white,  faline,  woolly 
Matter  appears  in  the  Receiver,  but  particularly  in  the  Neck  j 
then  gradually  raife  this  Fire  a  little,  and  continue  it  increafing, 
till  no  more  of  this  Matter  comes  over  ;  but  the  Fire  muff  not 
be  increafed  too  quick,  otherwife'  the  volatile  Salt  would  mix 
with  the  grofs  Oil,  that  fhould  follow  after,  and  thus  be  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  therein.  It  is  beft  to  remove  the  Receiver, 
take  out  the  Productions,  and  keep  them  feparate  ;  but  during 
the  whole  time,  that  this  volatile  Salt  runs,  a  red  Oil  alfo 
comes  over,  ftill  almoft  tranfparent.  The  Fire  being  now  in* 
creafed  to  the  utmoft,  there  comes  over  a  grofs,  vTfcous,  fat 
Oil,  thick  like  Turpentine.  When  this  is  rifen,  if  a  Fire  of 
Suppreffion  be  given,  the  whole  black  Matter  now  becomes 
flatulent,  rifes  into  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  and  thus  comes 
into  the  Receiver,  in  form  of  a  hard,  black  Mafs  ;  fo  that  if 
the  Neck  of  the  Retort  is  not  left  wide,  it  will  be  thus  blocked 
up,  and  the  Glafs  be  burft  in  a  dangerous  manner,  with  a  loud 
Noife,  and  often  a  firing  of  the  Matter.  But  if,  before  the 
Fire  of  Suppreffion  was  ufed,  a  large  Quantity  of  Sand  were 
thrown  upon  this  laft  Remainder,  it  will  divide  the  Matter,  and 
caufe  it  to  come  over,  without  Danger,  in  a  black  and  dry 
b  orm.  There  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  a  very 
fmall  Quantity  of  brittle  faeces,  of  fcarce  any  Significance,  fo 
that  the  whole  is  volatile.  If  the  Operation  be  carefully  per¬ 
formed,  fo  many  different  Productions  are  obtained,  which 
may  be  purified  by  a  new  Diftillation,  and  be  rendered  thin  and 
limpid  ;  but  the  volatile  Salt,  collected  by  itfelf,  is  perfectly 
acid.  And  this  is  the  only  Method,  that  I  know,  whereby  a 
true  Acid  is  obtained  in  a  folid  faline  Form  ;  for  we  have  no 
Inftance  thereof  in  any  other  vegetable,  animal,  or  foffile 
Subftance.  Tartar  indeed  is  acid,  but  as  it  is  fcarcely  diffolvable 
in  Water,  does  not  deferve  the  Name  of  a  Salt.  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
brought  to  an  extreme  Degree  of  Purity,  fhoots,  in  Winter¬ 
time,  into  tranfparent  folid  Cryltals  ;  but  immediately  diflolves 
again,  and  appears  fluid  as  foon  as  the  Cold  is  a  little  dimi- 
nifhed  ;  but  the  Salt  of  Amber  long  continues  the  fame. 

REMARKS. 

Amber  thus  appears  to  be  a  very  particular  Body ;  its  Oil  re- 
feinbles  the  foffile  Oils  of  Petroleum,  Naphtha,  and  the  like; 

Parts, 
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Kilt  the  Remainder,  after  the  firft  or  fccond  is  come  over, 
nearly  refcmbles  Jet,  and  the  acid  Salt  feems  fomewhat  vitri¬ 
olic.  But  the  fame  thing,  concreted,  wonderfully  differs  from 
thofe  Parts,  into  which  Chymiftry  refolves  it.  Who  would 
think,  that  Amber,  its  Powder,  its  liquid  Solution  in  Alcohol, 
the  Powder  precipitated  from  itsTin&ure  with  Water  after 
Diftillation,  and  then  Wafhed  ;  the  Oils,  Salt,  and  Colo¬ 
phony  after  Diftillation,  proceeded  from  the  fame  Matter  ? 
Who  could  know  the  proper  Virtues  of  each,  and  who,  by- 
joining  them  together  again,  could  recoin{Dofe  Amber  ?  The 
Oils,  being  purified  by  a  repeated  Diftillation,  have  a  lharp, 
balfamic,  exciting,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  emmenagogic,  and 
anti-hyfteric  Virtue,  and  when  externally  ufed,  by  way  of  Li¬ 
niment,  are  very  ferviceable  in  reftoring  contracted,  weak, 
paralytic,  torpid  Limbs  :  The  volatile  Sak  is  gratefully  acid, 
balfamic,  unCtuous,  penetrating,  prefervative,  and  ftimula- 
ting  to  the  Nerves  and  Spirits,  being  a  true.  Volatile,  acid, 
oily  Salt,  and  therefore  a  capital  Anti-hyfteric  and  Diuretic ; 
efpecially*  if  purified  by  a  fecohd  Diftillation.  Boerhaave's 
Chymifiry. 

There  is  a  Drug  very  different  from  thofe  above-mentioned, 
which  is  called  Liquid-  Ambar.  It  is  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Liquid-Ambar,  Offic.  Cluf.  Exot.  302.  Jonf.  Dcndr.  353. 
De  Laet.  Ind.  Occid.  222.  C.  B.  Pin.  502.  Park.  Theat. 
1509.  Raii  Hi/}.  2;  1848.  Liquid- ambar  rejina  drboris 
Ocofolt  diftee,  foliis  heder#,  odore  Styracis  liquid# ,  J.  B.  1. 
323.  Liquid-ambari  arbor  five  Styracifera ,  aceris  folio ,  frudetu 
tribuloide,  (i.  e.)  pericarpio  orbiculari  ex  quamplurimis  apictbus 
coagmentato  femen  recondens ,  Pluk.  Almag.  224.  Phytog.  Tab. 
42.  Xochiocotzo  ^uahuitl,  feu  arbor  Liquid- ambar nm  Indie  urn. 
Hern.  96.  Styrax  aceris  folio,  Raii  Hift.  2.  1848.  Styracem 
f undens,  vel  Styrax  arbor  Virginiana ,  aceris  folio *  Breyn.  Prod. 
2.  84.  Platanus  arbor  Virginiana ,  aceris  folio,  potius  Platanus 
Virginiana  Styracem  fundens ,  Ejufd.  2.  1799.  Platanus  Vir- 

5iniana  Styracem  fundens,  Herm.  Par:  Bat.  Prod.  366.  Acer 
'irginianum  odoratunt,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  64.1. 
LIQUID  AMBER. 

It  grows  in  Virginia,  New-Spain,  and  other  Places  of  the 
IVefi-Indies.  The  Part  ufed  is  the  Refin,  which  is  a  fat  liquid 
Subftance,  of  the  Confidence  bf  Venice  Turpentine,  yellow 
inclining  to  red,  of  an  acrimonious  Tafte,  aromatic  and  fra¬ 
grant.  , 

It  heats  and  moiftens,  refolves  and  opens  Obftruftions*  and 
is  an  Emollient  and  Ripener.  Its  principal  Ufe  is  in  Ob- 
flru&ions  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Womb,  in  hard  Tuniours,  &c. 
in  Suffumigations,  and  the  like. 

Hernandez  fays,  that  this  Balfam  diftils  frbm  a  Tree,  either 
fporttaneoufly,  or  from  a  Wound.  Some  break  up  the  Branches 
into  Shall  Bits,  and,  boiling  them,  lkim  off  the  Oil  that  rifes 
on  the  Liquor,  which  they  fell  for  the  true  Balfam ;  and  this 
Liquor  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  liquid  Storax  commonly 
fold  by  the  Apothecaries  and  Druggifts. 

AMBROSIA.  The  Ambrofia,  which  fome  call  Botrys,  others 
the  Artemifian  Botrys,  is  a  fmall  Shrub,  three  Spans  high,  very 
inuch  branched,  with  fmall  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  of  its  Stem, 
Tike  thofe  of  Rue,  and  its  Sprays  thick  fet  with  fmall  Seeds, 
like  little  Clufters,  which  never  flower.  The  Plant  has  a  vi¬ 
nous  and  grateful  Smell.  The  Root  is  flender,  and  two  Spans  in 
Length.  In  Cappadocia  they  weave  it  into  Garlands. 

It  has  the  Virtue  of  reftraining  and  repelling  the  Courfe  of 
the  Humours  from  any  Part ;  and,  ufed  in  a  Cataplafm,  is  a 
good  Aftringent  in  the  like  Cafe.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap. 

12Q. 

The  Ambrofia  of  the  later  Latins  is  different  from  the  Am¬ 
brofia  of  Antiquity,  as  Strabus  himfelf  acknowledges  in  thofe 
Verfes  of  his  Hortulus : 


Haud  procul  Ambrofiam ,  vulgo  quatn  dicere  mos  ef, 
Erigitur,  laudato  quidem  5  fed  an  if  a  fit  ilia , 

Cujus  in  antiquis  celeberrima  mentio  libris , 

Fit  dubium  ex  multis. 

"  Not  far  off  is  ere&ed  Ambrofia,  as  ’tis  commonly  called, 
“  an  Herb  of  good  Value  j  but  whether  it  be  the  fame  with 
“  the  Ambrofia  fo  much  celebrated  in  antient  Books,  is  doubt- 
“  ful  on  many  accounts.” 

Pliny  fays,  that  Ambrofia  is  aNatne  of  no  fixed  Signification, 
but  applicable  to  more  Plants  than  one.  Some  called  the  Botrys 
(Oak  of  Jerufalem)  by  this  Name.  Diofcorides  reckons  Am¬ 
brofia  among  the  r itpAvapetjiKd:  (  Coronarian  )  Plants  *  and 
writes,  that  the  Cappadocians  ufed  it  to  make  themfelves  Gar¬ 
lands  ;  Ket}a.'7r\iKi\cti  H  kv  KtfT'TctdWa.  r updvotf  (in  Cappadocia 
they  weave  it  into  Garlands).  But  Nicahder  tells  us,  that  the 
Appellation  of  Coronary  Ambrofia  was  by  fome  bellowed  oh  the 
Lily,  thus: 

,A  Kf tva,  Aiif/a  FaKKoi  tTriffifyoflcu  doll  coy, 
duppoff'uiv. 

VOL.  I. 


,  “  Lilies,  which  fome  of  our  Poets  Call  Liria ,  and  others 
“  Ambrofia .” 

Athenaus  himfelf  puts  the  fame  Interpretation  upon  d/upfotrla 
( Ambrofia )  in  the  hiftorical  Commentaries  of  Caryfiius ,  thus  .’ 
Krfi  dix^poriAv  <H  ti  AVAypA\<pii  Kapurt®*  iv  icopiKois  t /'to* 

HWftcttn  ypdtpcov  Hue  ‘O  NuW'f &’<p>uriv  «£  AvIpid^osTits  k? paAif,, 
'Akit'dvJ' p«  t>V  kak^iAvyw  tt'y.fipoo-'ittv  <put<2rou  iy  Ku  (Caryftius,  in 
bis  hifiorical  Commentaries ,  makes  Ambrofia  to  be  a  Sort  of 
Flower,  when  be  writes ,  that  Nicander  affirms,  that  huhat  they 
call  Ambrofia  grows  out  of  the  Statue  of  Alexander’!  Head,  in  the 
If  and  of  Coos).  The  Coronarian  Ambrofia  of  Nicander,  in 
the  Georgies ,  is  a  Lily  *  but  I  don’t  know  whether  we  ought  to 
underftand  the  fore-mentioned  Paflkge  as  relating  to  the  fame 
Flower. 

The  greater  Houfe-leek,  or  Sempervivuih,  is  alfo  called 
Ambrofia,  as  Diofcorides  allures  us  in  the  following  Words, 
which,  on  the  Authority  of  a  very  antient  Manufcript,  are 
thus  to  be  read,  reje<fting  all  other  homonymous  Terms,  which 
are  certainly  lpurious  :  Aifaoy  uiya  cuy'o(jiA?Ai  <Pia  to  azjQakzc 
*uv  yvAKoov’  0 /  (bi^AKy.cv,  hi' H  (vo?Qa*[j>.ov,  hi  d/x^poctAy 
HA?,Zcn  (The  great  Sempervivum  is  fo  called  bccaufe  its  Leaves 
are  always  green  *  fome  call  it  Buphtbalmus,  fome  Zoophthalmus , 
and  others  Ambrofia).  S  alma fus  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap. 

62.  .  . . 

The  modern  Ambrofia  is  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

Ambrosia,  Offic:  Ger.  950.  Emac.  1108.  Raii  Hift.  r. 
164.  Chab.  376.  Ambrofia  hortenfis.  Park.  88.  Ambrofia  hor- 
tenfis  lanuginofa ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  4.  Ambrofia  maritima,  C.  B. 
138.  Tourn.  Inft.  438.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  102.  Ambrofia  qui - 
bufdam,  J.  B.  3.  IQO-  Ambrofia  folns  Abfynthu  odoratis ,  burnt - 
lior,  Herm.  Hort.  L.  Bat.  32.  OAK  OF  CAPPADO¬ 
CIA. 

It  is  a  Plant  which  puts  forth  a  fingle  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high, 
dividing  itfelf  into  many  Branches,  in  form  of  a  little  Shrub  : 

Its  Leaves  are  cut  like  thofe  of  Wormwood,  and  are  whitilh  • 
its  Flowers  are  ranged  along  the  Branches  ;  every  one  of  them 
is  a  Sort  of  Nofegay,  conilfting  of  many  yellowilh  Florets, 
which  produce  no  Seed  ;  the  Fruit  grows  upon  the  fame  Foot- 
ftalks  as  the  flowers  j  but  feparately  and  every  one  of  them 
contains  art  oblong  blackifh  Seed :  Its  Root  is  as  long  as  one’s 
Handi  woody  and  fmall.  All  the  Plant  yields  a  fweet  Smell, 
and  an  aromatic  Tafte*  a  little  bitter,  but  agreeable.  They  ~ 
cultivate  this  Plant  in  Gardens  ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
alted  Oil,  and  but  little  Salt  arid  Phlegm. 

It  revives  the  Heart  and  Brain  ;  it  flops  Fluxions,  it  refolves 
and  fortifies ;  it  is  preferred  internally  and  externally.  L eme¬ 
ry  de  Drogues . 

The  Herb  is  in  Ufe,  which  is  of  a  repelling  and  reftr in- 
gent  Quality,.  H.  Ox.  It  has  an  aftringent  Virtue,  fays  Galen 
It  is  a  Plant  of  a  very  fragrant  Scent,  hot  and  aromatic.  Boerh. 
Hifi.  Plant.  569. 

The  Shortnefs  of  the  Defcription  Diofcorides  has  left  us  of 
Ambrofia,  has  given  no  fmall  Occafion  for  Difpute  and  Contro- 
verfy  among  Authors.  Nicander ,  as  is  obferved  above,  takes 
it  for  a  Species  of  Lily ;  Cordus ,  for  Southernwood  j  Taber- 
namontanus ,  for  Mugwort ;  Matthiolus,  for  a  kind  of  Nafturti- 
cum;  C.  Bauhine,  and  his  Followers,  with  whom  we  agree 
to  the  Plant  above-mentioned.  N.  B.  The  Catalogue  prefix’d 
to  the  London  Difpenfatory ,  does  not  diftinguifh  Ambrofia  from 
the  Botrys,  but  makes  them  both  Synonymies  of  the  fame  Plant. 
Dale. 

Ambrofia,  with  the  Antients,  was  called  ih  tZv  knZv 
(the  Food  of  the  Gods)  ;  either  becaufe  Mortals  did  not  eat  of 
it*  or  by  eating  became  immortal  j  its  extraordinary  Fragtancy 
recommending  it  to  the  Gods  themfelves.  Raii  Hifi. 

Befides  the  common  Sort  deferibed  by  Lemery,  Ray,  in  his 
Appendix,  mentions  a  fecond  Sort  from  Herman.  Cat.  Lugdi 
Bat.  which  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  Denomination  of, 

Ambrofia  foliis  Artemifice  inodoris ,  elatior,  and  gives  it  the 
following  Defcription  : 

It  Ihoots  up  with  Stalks,  three  or  four  Feet  high*  bearing 
Leaves  lefs.  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort*  and  nearly  refem- 
bling  the  Leaves  of  Mugwort,  deeply  jagged,  green  on  the 
upper  Part*  but  pale  on  the  lower*  and  of  no  fenlible  Smell. 
The  Flowers  on  the  Tops  of  the  Spikes,  or  Ears,  appear  very 
fmall,  are  greenifh  on  the  Outfide,  but  blackifh  within  *  and 
are,  every  one,  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  ftriated  Seed,  very  like 
that  of  the  common  Sort.  It  is  propagated  by  Seed  fent  from 
Venice.  Raii  Hifi.  Append. 

Another  Plant  alfo  called  Ambrofia  is  the  following,  which 
happens  to  be  an  Ingredient  in  Mrs.  Stevens's  Remedy  for  the 
Stone.  J 

Ambrosia  campestris,  Offic.  Ambrofia  campefiris repens, 

V.  B.  Pin.  138.  Coronopus  Rucllii,  Ger.  346.  Emac.  427. 
Mer.  Pin:  30.  Raii  Hift.  1.  843.  Coronopus  recta  vel  repens 
Ruellii ,  Park.  1  heat.  502.  Coronopus  fylvefiris,  five  Nafiur- 
tium  verrucarium ,  Cod.  Med,  41:  Coronopus  Ruellii,  feu  Na- 
U  u  u  u  fiurtium 
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Jlurtium  verrucofutn,  J.  B.  2.  919.  Rupp.  Flor.  J'en.  67. 
Coronopus  Ruellii ,  Cornu  cervi  alter um  vulgi,  Merc.  Uot.  1.  31. 
Phyt.  Brit.  31.  Najlurtium  verrucofwn,  Coronopus  Kudin, 
Chab.  2Q0.  Najlurtium  verrucofum,  capfula  btyalvt ,  ajpera, 
feu  hirfutd ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  302.  Najlurtium fylvejlre,  capfulis 

cri/latis ,  Tourn.  Inft.  214.  Flem.  Bot.  183.  Boerh.  1 A. 

2.  12.  Najlurtium  fupinum,  capfults  verrucofis,  K ail  Meth.  A. 

98.  Synop.  3.  304.  Dill.  Cat.  GiiT.  162. 
monofpermos ,  capfula  verrucofa ,  Pluk.  Almag.  262.  SWINES 

CRESSES.  Dale .  „  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Ruellius’ s  Buckfhorn,  or  Swines-crefles,  hath  many  lmaJl 
and  weak  ftragglmg  Branches,  trailing  here  and  there  upon  the 
Ground,  fet  with  many  fmall  cut  or  jagged  Leaves.  I  he 
Flowers  grow  among  the  Leaves,  in  fmall  rough  Clulters,  or 
a  whitifh  Colour  ;  which  being  paft,  there  come  in  its  place 
little  broad  and  flat  Pouches,  in  which  the  Seed  is  contained. 
'The  Root  is  white,  thready,  and  in  Tafte  like  the  Garden- 
crefles.  Gerard . 

AMBULATIO,  Walking.  Reckoned  by  Celfus  among 
other  Exercifes  which  are  ferviceable  in  an  Imbecility  of  the 
Stomach,  fuch  as  reading  with  an  audible  Voice,  Exercifes  at 
Arms,  or  with  the  Ball,  and  Running.  Concerning  Walking, 
he  fays  it  is  better  when  diverfify’d  by  afcending  and  defcending, 
than  in  a  fmooth  and  even  Plain,  becaufe  it  ftirs  the  Body  more, 
except  it  be  very  weak.  It  is  better  alfo  to  walk  in  the  open 
Air,  than  under  Piazzas ;  and  better  in  the  Sun,  if  the  Head 
will  bear  it,  than  in  the  Shade  ;  better  in  the  Shade  of  Walls 
and  green  Hedges,  than  under  a  Ihady  Roof ;  and,  laftly,  better 
ftrait  forward,  or  in  a  right  Line,  than  winding  about.  Celfus , 
Lib.  I.  Cap.  2.  Elfewhere  {Lib.  6.  Cap.  6.)  he  recommends 
much  Walking  in  Dimnefs  of  the  Sight. 

It  is  generally  Laid ,  that  Riding  is  a  more  healthful  Exercife 
than  Walking,  which  appears  to  me  an  Aflertion  a  little  too 
general.  For  Walking  is  much  more  effectual  m  promoting  an 
Increafe  of  mufcular  Strength,  and  in  imparting  to  the  Fibres 
a  due  Elafticity,  than  Riding.  But  where  any  of  the  Vifcera 
are  much  obftrufted,  and  a  Patient  is  too  weak  to  fupport  fuffl- 
cient  walking  Exercife,  there  Riding  may  be  more  beneficial. 
Upon  the  Whole,  it  may  be  faid,  that  Walking  is  beft  for  the 
Prelervation  of  Health,  but  Riding  for  the  Cure  of  Chronical 
Diftempers  ;  for  in  thofe  that  are  acute,  neither  is  advifable.  * 
AMBULO.  This  is  the  Name  of  a  Difeafe,  which  has  the 
Epithets  Flatuhntus  and  Furiofus  bellowed  upon  it.  It  is 
likewife  called  Flatus  furiofus.  It  is  an  Inflation  or  Diftention, 
attended  with  Pain,  and  varioufly  periodical.  It  takes  its  Rife 
from  fubtile  Vapours,  forcibly  Ihooting  themfelves  up  and  down 
through  the  various  Parts  of  the  Body,  as  it  is  defcribed  and  pro- 
pofed,  in  a  particular  Cafe,  by  D.  D.  fob.  Michaely  Prax . 
Clime.  Special.  Cafe  19*  Cajlellus. 

AMBULON,  called  by  Ray ,  In  his  Hiftory  of  Plants,  the 
Ambition  of  Scaliger.  This  is  the  Name  of  a  Tree  growing  in 
the  I  (land  Aruchit,  the  Bark  of  which  fends  forth  a  Fruit  refem- 
bling  Sugar,  and  of  the  Bulk  of  a  Coriander- feed.  Ran  FUJI, 
Plant. 

AMBUSTA,  Burns.  Thefe  require  Remedies  that  are 
deterfive,  in  a  moderate  Degree,  without  a  manifeft  heating  or 
cooling  Quality.  For  this  Reafon,  Earth  of  Chios,  white 
Lumberftone,  Earth  of  Candy,  and  any  Sort  of  light  Earth, 
moillened  with  Vinegar,  not  very  acrid,  or  Water,  and  applied 
to  the  affe&ed  Part,  are  very  proper  Medicines,  and  prevent 
the  Eruption  of  Puftules.  A  whole  raw  Egg,  immediately 
applied,  is  alfo  very  good  in  fuch  a  Cafe  ;  lor  it  moderately 
refrigerates,  and  dries  without  Mordacity.  Anoint  alfo  the 
Place  with  Ink,  (it  is  not  known  what  Sort  of  Ink  the  Author 
means)  or  Frankincenfe,  diluted  with  Water,  or  fpread  it  over 
with  boiled  Lentils  bruifcd,  or  bitter  Vetches. 

For  Burnings  by  hot  Water,  before  Blifters  arife,  walh  them 
with  the  Water  of  pickled  Olives,  and  apply  the  Olives  them-, 
felves,  bruifed,  with  Polenta ;  or  anoint  the  Place  with  plu- 
mous  Alum  pounded  with  Vinegar,  or  with  Bull’s  Gall  infufed 
in  much  Water  ;  or  walh  it  with  Lye,  Garum,  or  Brine;  of 
anoint  the  fame  with  the  Roots  of  Lily,  Hyacinth,  orNarciflus, 
bruifed  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  reduced  to  a  ftrigmentitious 

Confidence.  -  . 

Marcellas  has  left  us  the  following  Prefcription  for  fuch 

Cafes : 

*  . 

Dip  a  Woollen  Rag  in  Honey,  and,  covering  it  with  Bar¬ 
ley,  burn  it ;  then,  with  eight  Drams  of  the  Afhes,  mix 
four  Drams  of  Ceruis,  eight  Drams  of  Butter,  of  Wax, 
Fat  of  a  Goat,  and  Oil  of  Rofes,  each  fixteen  Drams. 
But  if  the  Blifters  are  rifen,  apply  Sumach,  and  Polenta 
bruifed ;  or  Quick-lime,  mixed  with  Cerate,  and  tied  up 
in  Linen.  If  the  Part  be  ulcerated,  cover  it  with  bruifed 
Leeks,  or  apply  Purflane  bruifed  with  Polenta  ;  or  burn 
Pigeons  Dung,  wrapped  in  Linen,  and  ufe  the  Alhes 
diluted  with  Oil ;  this  is  an  admirable  Remedy.  T  he  Bark 
of  the  Pine  or  Fir  Trees,  dried  Maidenhair,  and  burnt 
Myrtle-leaves,  pulverized,  are  good  to  ftrew  on  the  Place. 
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Either  of  thefe  is  proper  alfo,  in  Compofition  with  Ce¬ 
rate. 

The  following  are  good  Remedies  : 

Take  of  the  dried  Root  of  Alkanet,  pulverized,  fourOunces, 
white  Wax  nine  Onces,  Oil  of  Rofes  eighteen  Ounces  j 
mix  them.  Or,  prepare  Cerufs,  with  a  moderate  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Stags  Marrow.  P.  eEgineta,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  n. 

A  Cerate  for  Burnings  and  Eryfipelas  is  prepared 'of  four 
Ounces  of  white  Wax,  three  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  four 
Ounces  of  Pellitory  of  the  Wall.  After  the  Inflammation  is 
gone,  or,  if  it  continues  long,  before  the  Part  becomes  livid, 
apply  a  Cataplafm  of  crude  Barley-meal.  If  the  Place  be  turn’d 
livid  let  it  be  fcarified,  and  the  Cataplafm  the  longer  ufed, 
and  the  Part  walhed  with  frelhWater,  and  fometimes  with 
Sea  Water,  and  Brine  ;  and  thefe  may  be  fometimes  mixed 
With  the  Cataplafm.  Idem ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  21. 

Whenever  this  Misfortune  happens  make  no  Delay,  but  take 
the  firft  Earth  that  comes  to  Hand,  and  apply  ft  moillened  with 
Water,  and  afterwards  walh  the  Place  with  warm  Pofca ; 
then  take  Verdlgrife,  and  Spuma  Argenti,  of  each  an  -equal 
Quantity,  bruifed,  with  Wine  and  Oil,  and  anoint  the  Part 
with  a  Feather,  not  touching  it  with  your  Hand,  but  laying 
over  it  a  Piece  of  fine  Linen  Cloth.  If  BlHlers  arife,  break 
them  in  the  Beginning  ;  but  if  they  have  been  fuffered  to  har¬ 
den,  break  them,  and  apply  a  Cerate.  For  this .Purpofe,  the 
following  Paftil  may  be  prepared,  and  referved  for  Ufe  on  Oc- 
cafion ; 

Take  of  Alum  four  Drams,  Frankincenfe  two  Drams  ; 
bruife  them,  and  make  them  up  with  Water  into  Paftils : 
Or,  take  of  white  Lumberftone  two  Ounces,  Bark  of 
Frankincenfe,  burnt  Mify,  each  fix  Drams  ;  ' make  them 
up  as  the  foregoing,  and  ufe  them  both  with  Pofca.  ^  If 
Blifters  arife,  apply  Sumach  and  Polenta,  bruifed  in  Vine* 
gar,  or  Hog’s  Gall  boiled  ;  or  anoint  the  Place  every  Day 
with  the  Juice  of  Henbane,  and  the  BliftersWill  withef 
away.  If  the  Part  be  excoriated,  and  ulcerated,  apply 
the  Leaves  of  Beet,  boiled  in  W^ine  and  bruifed,  or  inftl 
the  Juice  of  Beet  into  liquid  Cerate  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  a£ 
much  as  it  will  imbibe :  The  juft  Proportions  are,  three 
Parts  of  Oil  to  one  of  Wax,  and  as  much  Juice  as  is-  fuffr- 
cient.  Ufe  this,  and  you  will  admire  theEffe&s. 

The  following  fpeedily  cicatrizes  the  Sore  : 

Take  of  Cerufs,  Spuma  Argenti,  Barley  burnt  and  bruifed, 
each  one  Ounce  ;  Wax  four  Ounces,  Oil  of  Rofes,  or 
Oil  of  Myrtle,  nine  Ounces  ;  mix  the  Barley  with  the 
liquid  Cerate,  and  add  thereto  the  Spuma  Argenti,  and 
Cerufs,  bruifed  in  a  Mortar  with  Wine.  Aetius ,  Tetrah. 
4.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  64. 

To  make  Hair  grow  on  the  burnt  Place  y 

Roaft  Fig-leaves  in  an  earthen  Pot,  and  apply  them  with 
Cerate,  in  the  manner  of  a  Plaifter.  Aduar.  de  Meth. 
Med.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  8. 

It  may  not  be  thought  improper,  that  We  account  Bums,  or 
Ambuftion,  a  kind  of  Inflammation  ;  for  not  only  the  fame 
Signs  and  Symptoms,  but  generally  the  fame  Events,  attend  on 
both.  We  call  that  Hurt  which  the  Body  receives,  either  from 
Fire  itfelf,  or  from  Bodies  put  in  a  violent  Heat  and  EfFervef- 
cence  by  the  Fire,  Ambujliony  TJjliony  or  Adujlion ;  fo  that 
among  the  Caufes  of  Ambuftion,  we  are  to  reckon  not  only 
Fire  itfelf,  but  every  heated  Body,  as  well  hard  Bodies,  for 
Inftance,  glowing  Coals,  hot  Iron,  or  other  Metals,  heated 
and  liquified  by  the  Fire,  as  Gunpowder,  and  fervid  Liquids, 
fuch  as  hot  Water,  Beer,  Wine,  Oil,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  the 
like. 

As  foon,  then,  as  any  thing  of  this  Nature  is  applied  to  the 
Body,  there  follows  of  necellity  a  Corrugation  and  Rupture  of 
the  Fibres  and  little  Veins,  with  an  Effufion  of  the  Blood  and 
Humours  into  the  adjacent  Parts,  where  they  ftagnate  and  cor¬ 
rupt.  But  as  Ambuftions,  caufed  by  folid  Bodies,  are  almoft 
conftantly  more  grievous  than  what  are  received  from  Liquids ; 
fo  the  Mifchief  is  univerfally  proportioned  to  the  Degree  of 
Vehemence  of  the  Combuftion,  juft  as  it  is  in  all  Inflamma¬ 
tions. 

Now  Burns  may,  not  improperly,  be  divided  into  four  Linds . 
The  firft  and  leaft  feems  to  be,  when  the  Part  affetfted  foek  a 
Pain  attended  with  Heat  and  Rednefs,  and  fuccceded  in  a  lbort 
timely  a  Puftule.  The  next  Degree  is,  when,  after  Am¬ 
buftion,  there  is  an  immediate  Eruption  of  Puftule*,  TWth  8 
grievous  Pain.  The  third  Degree  is,  when  the  Skin  and  fob- 
jacent  Fat  are  burnt  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  prefently  turn 
to  a  Cruft.  The  laft  is,  when  the  Ambuftion  is  fo  vehement, 
that  it  penetrates  and  deftroys  almoft  every  thing  before  it,  to 
the  very  Bone.  The  third  Degree  refembles  a  Gangrene,  the 
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lft  a  Sphacelus :  Whence  it  alfo  appears,  that  Ambuftions 
very  much  refemble  Inflammations,  and  are  known,  in  their 
refpeaive  Degrees,  by  nearly  the  fame  Signs. 

The  Event  of  Ambuftions  depends  partly  on  the  Degree, 
partly  on  the  Ufe  and  Excellency  of  the  Part  afte#ed.  For  the 
more  grievous  the  Ambuftion,  or  the  more  noble  the  fuffering 
Part  the  more  is  the  Danger  to  be  apprehended.  Therefore  it 
is  thought  a  lighter  Evil,  if  the  Hand  or  a  Finger  contra#  a 
Puftule  from  a  Scald  by  Fire,  than  if  the  Eye  be  thus  affe#ed, 
tho’  in  a  flighter  manner  j  for  fo  tender  and  noble  a  Part  of  the 
Body  can  hardly  bear  Ambuftion,  without  Danger  of  lofing  the 
Si^ht.  We  are,  beftdes,  to  eftimate  the  Mifchief  by  the  Inve¬ 
teracy  and  Extent  of  the  Ambuftion  ;  for  the  deeper  the  Fire 
has  penetrated  the  Body,  or  any  Part  of  it,  or  the  wider  its 
Compafs,  the  greater  is  the  Evil  to  be  accounted.  Thus  when 
the  whole  Body  has,  tho’  but  (lightly,  felt  the  Flame  of  a  Fire, 
or  of  Gunpowder,  or  boiling  Liquor,  it  is  a  very  bad  Misfor¬ 
tune  ;  for  the  miferable  Patients  being  unable  to  fit,  or  lie,  or 
deep,  by  reafon  of  their  moil  acute  and  intolerable  Pains,  a 
Weaknefs  muft  neceflarily  come  on,  with  a  febrile  Diforder, 
fucceeded  at  laft  by  a  Sphacelus,  which  terminates  in  Death  ; 
and  this  fo  fatal  an  Event  is  rather  to  be  expe#ed  in  Infants 
than  Adults  ;  for  the  firft  are  deftitute  of  Strength  and  Patience, 
as  well  as  Sagacity  to  chufe  the  moil  commodious  Situation, 
Moreover,  the  deeper  the  Amhuftion  reaches,  the  more  threat¬ 
ening  is  the  Danger.  Ambuftions  of  the  Face  are  very  much  to 
be  dreaded,  not  only  on  account  of  Deformity  by  Efchars,  but 
principally  as  they  often  caufe  the  Eyelids  to  grow  together.  If 
the  Neck  happens  to  be  burnt,  the  Patient  is  almoft  fure  to 
come  off  wry-necked,  without  convenient  Alfiftance.  As  to 
Other  Ambuftions,  it  will  be  eafy  to  pafs  a  Judgment  on  them 
from  what  has  been  faid,  after  throughly  coniidering  the  Nature 
of  the  affe#ed  Parts. 

As  an  Ambuftion  is  not  unlike  an  Inflammation,  with  refpe# 
to  Degrees,  fo  the  Method  of  Cure  in  both  is  much  the  fame. 
When  there  happens  a  flight  Ambuftion,  or  one  of  the  firft: 
Degree,  the  moft  proper  Medicines,  on  all  accounts,  are  Re- 
folvents  j  of  which  there  are  two  Kinds  principally  to  be 
obferved,  the  aftringent ,  and  the  emollient.  Mild  Aftringents 
are.  Spirit  of  Wine,  either  the  common  Sort,  if  good,  or 
rectified,  or  alfo  camphorated;  let  the  Part  affected  be  im- 
merged  in  this  Spirit,  or  be  carefully  fomented  with  Linen 
Cloths,  wet  therein.  This  is  much  recommended  by  Sydenham. 

Of  almoft  the  fame  Efficacy  are  Vinegar  lithargirifed,  and 
Brine  of  pickled  Cabbage,  or  Oxycras  boiled  with  Salt,  and 
ufed  warm  in  the  fame  manner  as  Spirit  of  Wine,  before 
directed.  Oil  of  Turpentine  alfo  is  to  be  had  in  Readinefs, 
with  which  the  Part  is  to  be  timely  and  frequently  anointed.  In 
Ihort,  it  would  not  be  improper,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  to  hold  the 
burnt  Part,  fuppofe  a  Hand,  or  a  Finger,  to  the  Flame  of  a 
Candle,  or  to  the  Fire,  and  to  keep  it  as  near,  and  as  long,  as 
the  Pain  can  be  fuffered  ;  or  alternately  to  prefent  and  remove 
it,  till  the  Senfe  of  the  Pain  and  Heat  be  remitted.  For  by 
this  means  not  only  the  ftagnating  Blood,  by  the  mere  Vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  Fire,  is  reduced  to  its  former  State,  but  alfo 
Puftules,  and  other  grievous  Symptoms,  are  very  feafonably 
prevented ;  and  ft>  the  firft  Degree  of  Ambuftion  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  with  no  great  Difficulty,  healed  ;  efpecially  if  the 
Medicines  above  advifed  are,  at  the  fame  time,  applied. 

Contrary  almoft  to  this,  but  equally  proper  and  efficacious,  is 
the  Method  of  Cure  by  Emollients.  By  this  means  whatever  is 
contracted,  or  corrugated,  among  the  fmaller  Veins  and  Fibres, 
is  mollified,  and  confequently  the  natural  and  free  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  through  the  fame  is  reftored,  and  thereby  thofe 
grievous  Symptoms,  which  might  otherwife  have  happened,  are 
prevented.  Water  of  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat,  and  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  Senfation  of  the  affli#ed  Part,  is  of  no  fmall 
Service  in  this  Cafe,  by  dipping  a  folded  Linen  Cloth  therein, 
and  applying  it  to  the  Place,  and  now-and-then  moiftening  it 
affefh,  till  the  Senfation  of  the  Heat  and  Pain  wears  off  by  De¬ 
grees  ;  but  this  warm  Water  ufes  to  be  more  effe#ual  when 
boiled  with  Marfh-mallows,  or  Mallows,  or  Mullein,  Linfeed, 
Fenugreek,  Seeds  of  Quinces,  and  other  fuch  emollient  Medi¬ 
cines.  After  this,  fome  of  the  moft  proper  emollient  Cata- 
plafms,  which  are  either  prepared  with  the  before-mentioned 
Herbs,  or  made  up  of  any  other  common  Pulp,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  frequently  applied  as  hot  as  the  Patient  can  bear  ; 
for  moft  Pulps  have  a  mollifying  Virtue.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  emollient  Oils  (a)  of  known  and  fufficient  Virtue ;  fuch  as 
Oil  of  Linfeed,  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  of  Olives,  of  white 
Lilies,  of  Henbane,  and  others  of  the  like  Kind.  Thefe  are 
fpread  upon  Linen,  and  fo  applied;  or  by  frequently  anointing 
the  Place  by  means  of  a  Feather,  when  they  grow  dry.  And, 
laftly,  we  muft  not  omit  taking  Notice  of  Mynfcbt’s  Ointment 
for  Ambuftions,  whit^i  is  an  excellent  Lenitive,  and  prepared 
of  the  Oil  of  Olives,  or  Linfeed,  mixed  with  the  White  of  an 
Egg,  and  applied  in  thG  fame  manner  as  the  reft ;  the  Muci¬ 
lage  of  Quinces  is  very  good  alfo  in  this  Cafe.  But  it  is  to  be 
©bferv’d,  once  for  all,  with  refpe#  to  the  Medicines  hitherto  pre- 

(«)  Pliny,  Lib.  23.  Cap.  4.  recommends  Oil  of  Myrtle  for  Ambuji 
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feribed,  that  they  are  of  little  or  no  Service,  unlefs  frequently 
renewed  :  And  if  the  Burn  happens  to  be  in  the  Face,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  wear  a  Sort  of  Linen  Malk,  well  fitted,  for 
the  more  commodious  Application  and  Retention  of  the  Medi¬ 
cines  upon  the  Part,  and  to  keep  it  always  moift.  If  the  Mif- 
fortune  happens  in  the  Neck,  to  prevent  a  Wrynefs,  you  muft 
have  recourfe,  by  way  of  Precaution,  to  a  peculiar  Sort  of 
Bandage,  called  by  the  Surgeons  Fascia  Divide  ns.  See 
Fascia. 

In  the  fecond  Degree  of  Ambuftion,  which  is  attended  with 
a  Blifter,  it  feems  improper  to  open  the  Veficles,  or  cut  the 
Skin  already  lacerated,  becaufe  of  the  vehement  Pain  to  which 
it  ufually  puts  the  Patient :  But  the  belt  way,  in  thefe  Cafes, 
for  the  moft  part,  is,  with  all  the  Hafte  poflible,  to  apply  one 
or  other  of  the  before- mentioned  Medicines,  which  of  them 
comes  firft  to  Hand,  as  warm  Water,  burnt  Wine,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  to  be  very  frequently  renewing  of  the  fame.  For 
by  this  means  not  only  the  Heat  and  the  Pain  are  mitigated, 
but  the  Skin,  tho’  feparated  from  the  Cuticula,  or  Scarf-fkin, 
is  preferved  almoft  without  any  Blemilh.  If  the  Pain  continues, 
lenitive  Remedies  are  to  be  ufed  :  Here  the  moft  celebrated  To- 
pics  are  Oil  of  Linfeed,  Mynficht’s  Ointment  for  Ambuftions, 
Unguentum  Nutritum,  Ointment  of  Litharge,  or  Diapompho- 
lyx  ;  with  thefe  you  muft  very  often  anoint  the  Place,  or  fpread 
them  on  Linen,  and  bind  them  to  the  Part  afte#ed.  As  the 
Pain  and  Heat  gradually  decreafe,  fome  proper  Plaifter,  as  that 
of  red  Lead,  ought  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  fmooth  the  Skin, 
and  reftore  the  Cuticula.  If  this  fecond  Degree  of  Ambuftion 
be  more  intenfe  than  ordinary,  and  affe#s  a  great  Part  of  the 
Body,  it  will  be  neceffary  forthwith  to  take  away  fome  Blood,- 
in  proportion  to  the  Meafure  of  the  Ambuftion,  even  till  the 
Patient  faints,  in  order  to  prevent  Exulcerations,  Deformities 
by  Seams,  and  perhaps  a  Gangrene  ;  after  which  a  ftrong  Ca¬ 
thartic  muft  be  adminiftered.  Outward  Topics  are  fuch  as  have 
been  already  preferibed  :  For  Infants,  where  Bleeding  is  not  fo 
convenient,  Purging  muft  be  iterated,  for  the  fake  of  Revul- 
fion.  As  to  the  reft,  a  very  ftri#  Regimen  of  Diet  is  to  be 
obferved  in  Ambuftions,  as  well  as  in  other  painful  or  danger¬ 
ous  Wounds  and  Inflammations  ;  wherefore  the  thinneft  and 
fmalleft  Drinks,  and  forbile  Liquors,  are  highly  proper  in  fuch 
a  Cafe  ;  for  whatever  is  heating,  or  taken  to  Intemperance,  has 
very  pernicious  Effects,  as  it  increafes  the  Pain  and  Heat.  The 
celebrated  Digby  thought  nothing  more  effectual  in  affwaging 
the  Heat  arifing  from  Ambuftion,  than  Spirit  of  Salt,  taken  to 
the  Quantity  of  ten  or  fifteen  Drops,  either  alone,  or  inftilled 
in  fome  Liquor.  All  thefe  Things  being  readily  and  carefully 
provided  and  adminiftered,  as  before  directed,  it  is  furprifing 
with  what  Succefs  the  affe#ed  Parts  are  comforted,  cherilhed, 
and  reftored,  and  all  the  mifehievous  and  threatening  Confe- 
quences  avoided. 

As  to  the  third  Degree  of  Ambuftion,  in  which  a  Cruft  or 
Efchar  immediately  overfpreads  the  burnt  Part,  it  can  hardly, 
or  rather  not  at  all,  be  cured  without  a  Suppuration.  If  tha 
Misfortune  happens  to  the  Face,  our  principal  Care  and  Con¬ 
cern  Ihould  be  to  preferve  that  Part  from  unfeemly  Blemifhes 
remaining  after  the  Cure.  In  this  Circumftance,  therefore,  we 
are  to  avoid  almoft  all  Kinds  of  Ointments  and  Plaifters,  how¬ 
ever  they  come  recommended  as  the  rareft  Secrets,  and  the 
moft  powerful  Medicines  for  Ambuftions.  For  it  is  to  be  fear’d, 
that,  while  they  dry  the  Wound  more  than  is  requifite,  they 
Ihould  contra#  the  Skin  and  Fibres,  and  by  that  means  induce 
a  very  deforming,  or,  at  leaft,  an  unfeemly  Efchar.  Where¬ 
fore  there  is  nothing  for  which  we  Ihould  be  more  careful,  than, 
with  all  the  Speed  we  can,  to  remove  that  corrupt  Cruft,  and 
the  Matter  included  under  it ;  but  how  to  effe#  this,  in  the 
moft  commodious  way,  is  a  difficult  Point  to  hit.  To  tear 
them  off  by  Violence  with  the  Hands,  or  cut  them  away,  is 
far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  poor  Patient :  But  if  there  be 
any  Remedies  at  all,  which  are  qualified  to  Work  a  happy  Cure 
upon  an  Ambuftion,  there  are  none,  within  the  Compafs  of 
my  Obfervation,  that  are  more  proper  for  the  Purpofe  than  fuch 
as  are  compofed  of  Emollients.  Whatever  therefore  of  this 
kind,  among  thofe  we  have  advifed,  can  fooheft  be  got  ready, 
is  to  be  fpread  upon  folded  Linen,  and  applied  hot  to  the  Place, 
and  very  often  renewed,  till  the  hard  Cruft,  loofening  by  De¬ 
grees,  be  at  length  fevered  from  the  quick  Flelh.  If  any  thing 
be  feparated,  and  lie  loofe,  it  muft  be  removed  and  taken  off 
by  the  Volfella,  as  often  as  the  Place  is  dreffed,  which  muft  be 
two  or  three  times  a  Day,  and  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Cruft 
muft  be  anointed  with  Butter :  Fomentations  alfo  arc,  upon  no 
Account,  to  be  omitted.  This  Part  of  the  Cure  takes  up  two, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  Days.  All  the  Cruft  being  refolv’d 
in  the  manner  preferibed,  our  next  Care  is  to  deanfe  and  ag¬ 
glutinate  the  Wound.  The  firft  Intention  is  anfwered  by  fom» 
mild  digeftive  Ointment,  together  with  Honey  of  Rofes ;  and 
the  agglutinative  Part  is  performed  by  the  Ointment  of  Dia- 
pompholyx,  or  of  Litharge,  or  the  Emplaftrum  ad  Ambufta, 
which  are  the  moft  common  and  celebrated  Medicines  for  this 
Purpofe.  But  if  any  Plaifters,  or  Ointments,  arc  applied  upo^ 
v  '  *  ■  K  pretty 
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pretty  hard  Crufts,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  that,  by  reafon 
of  the  Conftridtion  of  the  adjacent  Parts,  and  an  Exafperation 
cccafioned  by  the  Acrimony  of  the  Matter,  or  Sanies,  fome 
confiderable  and  deforming  Efchar  will  remain.  However,  if 
any  Perfon  fhall  undertake  the  Cure  after  this  Method,  which  is 
the  common  way  of  Surgeons,  he  ought  to  be  advifed,  that, 
except  the  Cruft  fhall  fall  off  the  fecond  or  third  Day,  he  is  to 
make  frequent  Incifions  in  it,  as  in  Gangrenes,  in  order  to  let 
out  the  Matter  that  lies  under  it ;  and,  after  Bleeding  and  Purg¬ 
ing,  which  are  neceffary  in  the  firft  Place,  the  Fomentations, 
before  recommended,  are  to  be  carefully  ufed,  in  order  to  mol¬ 
lify  and  totally  refolve  the  Cruft.  An  exadt  Regimen  of  Diet 
is  found  to  be  more  neceffary  in  this  than  in  the  former  Method 
of  Cure.  To  reftore  the  Skin  to  its  priftine  State,  there  is  no 
Remedy  to  be  compared  with  frequently  fomenting  the  Part 
affected,  as  it  grows  well,  with  the  Steam  of  hot  Water.  If 
the  Reftoration  of  the  Skin  goes  on  but  flowly,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  promote  the  fame  by  the  Application  of  Wax,  and  the 
Oil  of  Eggs. 

As  to  the  fourth,  which  is  the  higheft  and  moft  defperate  De¬ 
gree  of  Combuftion,  where  the  Burning  has  penetrated  to  fuch 
a  Depth  as  to  corrupt  and  mortify  all  before  it,  almoft  to  the 
very  Bone,  all  Remedies  are  vain  and  ufelefs ;  and  there  is  no 
way  left  to  aflift  the  Patient,  but  by  fpeedily  cutting  off  the 
affedled  Limb,  as  is  done  in  a  Sphacelus.  Heifer,  Lib.  4. 
Cap.  15. 

The  following  Method  of  curing  Burns  is  recommended  in 
the  Philofopbical  TranfaSlions. 

I  can  affirm,  that  in  all  Burnings,  by  Fire  orotherwife,  and 
the  Pains  occafioned  thereby,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  bet¬ 
ter  and  furer  Medicine  than  this  following : 

•  Take  Spirit  of  Earth-worms,  with  redtified  Spirit  of  Wine, 
twelve  Ounces,  mixed  with  two  Ounces  of  Camphire. 

No  fooner  is  a  Bandage,  or  Comprefs,  dipped  into  this  Spirit, 
applied  to  the  affedted  Part,  but  it  will  give  inftant  Relief,  and 
fo  effectually  check  the  Inflammation,  that  it  will  creep  no  far¬ 
ther  :  But  the  Application  of  it  muft  be  continued  till  the  Pain 
is  quite  gone,  and  the  Ulcer,  if  there  hath  been  any,  is  dried 
up.  If  the  Exulceration  is  got  deeper,  and  the  Wound  muft 
be  kept  open,  two  Ounces  of  Camphire,  diffolved  in  Oil  of  St. 
John’s-wort,  mixed  with  a  Pound  of  the  common  Unguentum 
Ceruffae,  applied  according  to  Art,  will  quickly  and  effectually 
heal  it,  as  I  have  often  experienced. 

There  are,  in  the  Hijiory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences , 
two  remarkable  Inftances  of  Cures  performed  by  accidental 
Burns,  which  muft  not  be  omitted. 

Of  Cures  performed  by  Burning. 

Case  I. 

Some  violent  Pains  of  the  Head  have  been  fuddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  cured.  A  Lady  of  thirty-five  Years  of  Age,  and  of 
a  good  Conftitution,  laboured  under  a  continual  Head-ach,  and 
was  feized  with  feverer  Paroxyfms,  which  returned  regularly 
once  in  eight  or  ten  Days,  and  lafted  ten  or  twelve  Hours  with 
fuch  Violence,  that  fhe  fometimes  appeared  ftupid,  and  fome- 
times  furious.  The  Seat  of  her  Pain  was  principally  in  her 
Forehead,  and  her  Eyes,  which  were  now  become  very  red 
and  fparkling.  Her  grand  Paroxyfms  were  accompanied  with  a 
NauJ'ea ,  and  terminated  by  vomiting  up  a  vifeid  Matter,  white, 
foft,  and  infipid,  which,  in  the  very  Conclufion  of  the  Fit, 
was  followed  by  a  green,  but  very  bitter  Water.  During  the 
Paroxyfms  fhe  could  eat  nothing,  but  had  a  very  good  Appetite 
at  other  times  ;  and  had  not  loft  her  natural  good  Plight  of 
Body,  notwithftanding  the  long  Continuance  of  her  Indifpo- 
fition. 

Mr.  Homberg ,  in  vain,  prefer ibed  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Medi¬ 
cines  for  three  Years  fucceffively.  Opium  was  the  only  one 
which  could,  for  a  few  Hours,  relieve  her  ordinary  Head-ach  ; 
but  her  Paroxyfms  were  entirely  Proof  againft  its  Virtues. 

One  Night,  when  fhe  felt  a  Fit  coming  upon  her,  and  was 
going  to  Bed,  fhe  had  an  Inclination,  before  fhe  lay  down, 
to  fee  whether  her  Eyes  were  much  inflamed  or  not.  Accord¬ 
ingly  as  fhe  was  looking  at  herfelf  in  a  little  Pocket  Looking- 
glafs,  the  Flame  of  a  Wax-candle,  which  flood  by  her,  fet  Fire 
to  her  Night  Head-drefs,  which  was  made  of  pretty  thick 
Cloth ;  being  all  alone,  and  not  adverting  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  the  Fire  burnt  all  her  Forehead,  and  a  Part  of  the 
Crown  of  her  Head,  before  fhe  could  call  People  to  extinguifh 
it.  Mr.  Homberg ,  who  was  forthwith  called,  ordered  fome 
Blood  to  be  inftantly  taken  from  her,  and  treated  the  Burn  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  the  Pain  of  which  ceafed  in  a  few  Hours : 
But  the  Paroxyfm,  which  was  expedted,  did  not  feize  her  ;  even 
the  ordinary  Pain  of  her  Head  difappeared  almoft  from  that  very 
Moment,  without  the  Help  of  any  other  Medicine  than  the 
Burning  ;  and  ever  fince  that  Accident  happened,  which  is  now 
about  four.  Years,  the  Lady  has  enjoy’d  a  perfect  State  of 
Health. 


Case  II. 

A  Phyfician  of  Bruges  has  communicated  to  Mr.  Homier g 
a  Cafe  of  the  like  Nature,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  a  Witneff 
A  Woman  who,  for  many  Years,  had  her  Legs  and  Thighii 
extraordinarily  fwelled,  and  very  painful,  found  Eafe  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  Brandy  before  a  Fire,  every  Night  and  Morn¬ 
ing  :  One  Evening  the  Fire  accidentally  catched  the  Brandy 
with  which  file  had  rubbed  the  Parts  affected,  and  burnt  her 
very  fuperficially  ;  upon  which  fhe  applied  fofne  Ointment  to 
the  Burn,  and  all  the  Waters,  which  diftended  her  Legs  and 
Thighs,  difeharging  themfelves  by  Urine  in  the  Night-time 
the  Swelling  returned  no  more.  ’Tis  great  Pity  that  Chance 
fhould  not  more  frequently  act  the  Part  of  a  Phyfician  (and  [ 
may  add ,  fill  a  greater ,  that  Phyficians  will  not  attend  to  the 
LeJJ'ons  taught  them  by  Chance).  Accident  has,  undoubtedly 
taught  this  Sort  of  Remedy  to  many  barbarous  Nations,  who' 
ufe  it  withSuccefs  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  rather,  that  being  fevere 
it  affords  them  an  Opportunity  of  fhewing  their  Courage.  Mr! 
Homberg ,  who  was  born  in  the  Iflalid  oijava,  fays,  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  when  the  Javans  were  afflidted  with  a  certain  Colic 
or  painful  Flux  of  the  Belly,  which  ordinarily  proved  mortal,  they 
ufed  fometimes  to  cure  themfelves  by  burning  the  Soles  of*their 
Feet  with  hot  Irons.  If  they  have  a  Panaris ,  which  is  a  Species  of 
Paronychia,  a  Difeafe  incident  to  the  Fingers,  they  cure  them¬ 
felves  by  foaking  the  Finger  affe&ed  in  boiling  Water  feverai 
times,  and  letting  it  remain  in  the  Water  for  an  Inftant  only  at 
each  Immerfion  ;  and  Mr.  Homberg  himfelf,  following  in  fome 
Cafes  the  Cuftoms  of  his  native  Country,  cured  himfelf  of  a 
Panaris  in  this  very  manner.  In  the  Relations  of  Travellers, 
we  have  Accounts  of  a  great  many  Maladies  which  the  Savages 
cure  by  Burning  ;  and,  without  going  fo  far,  we  ourfelves apply 
this  Remedy  to  Horfes,  Hounds,  and  Birds  of  Prey,  lAc.  But' 
it  muft  be  owned,  our  Delicacy  will  not  allow  us  to  ufe  it  on 
ourfelves,  which  is  perhaps  the  Reafon  why  we  labour  under 
lading  Diforders,  which,  by  this  means,  might  become  very 
fhort. 

Fhe  Delicacy  of  the  Europeans  could  not  long  permit  them 
to  ufe  that  kind  of  Down,  brought  by  the  Spaniards  from  Ame~ 
rica ,  which  cured  the  Gout  when  burnt  on  the  Part  affedted. 
Mr.  Homberg ,  neverthelefs,  faw  aBurgefs  of  Amferdam ,  who, 
by  the  Ufe  of  this  Adedicine,  freed  himfelf  of  a  Fit  of  the  Gout 
in  feven  or  eight  Days,  which  ufed  to  laft  two  or  three  Months, 
and  the  Returns  of  his  Paroxyfms  were  rendered  lefs  frequent. 

Mr.  Homberg  thinks,  that  Burns  may  perform  Cures  in  three 
different  manners  ;  either  by  putting  the  peccant  Humours  into  a 
quicker  Motion,  which  makes  them  fly  off  through  new  Roads ; 
or  by  rendering  them  more  fluid,  which,  in  Effedt,  is  the  fame 
with  the  former  ;  or,  thirdly  and  laftly,  by  deftroying  a  Part  of 
the  Canals  which  bring  the  Humours,  in  too  great  Abundance, 
to  the  Part  affedted.  Hijl,  de  /’  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences , 
An.  1708. 

AAdEDANUS.  The  Alnus  vulgaris  is  thus  called  by 
Crefcentius. 

AMELANCHIER,  a  Name  for  a  fort  of  Bilbefry,  call’d 
by  Parkinfon ,  Vitis  Ideza  tertia  Clufii.  THE  FRENCH 
HONEY  SWEET  WHORTS.  See  Vaccinium. 

AMELLUS  :  This  is  the  Name  of  an  Herb  which  takes  its 
Name  from  the  River  Mella  in  France ,  on  the  Banks  of  which 
it  grows  in  great  Plenty. 

Virgil  numbers  this  amongft  the  Plants  which  are  very  agree¬ 
able  to  Bees.  Georg.  4. 

Efl  etiamfos  in  pratis ,  cut  nomen  Amello 
Fecere  agricolez ,  facilis  queer ent thus  herba. 

Namque  uno  ingentem  to llit  de  cefpite  fylvam 
Aureus  ipfe  :  Sed  in  foliis ,  quee  plurima  circum 
Funduntur ,  violes  fublucet  purpura  nigra. 

SfPe  Deum  nexis  ornate, r  t'orquibus  a  fa. 

A  [per  in  ore fapor  :  Tonfs  in  vallibus  ilium 
Pf [tores,  &  curva  legunt  prope  fliimina  Mella. 
liujus  oclorato  radices  incoque  Baccho , 

Pabulaque  in  f  or ibus  plenis  appone  canijlr is. 

Some  Botanifts  fay,  it  is  the  Caltha  Palnjlris.  Others,  that 
it  is  a  Species  of  the  Conyza,  or  of  the  Aster  AIontaxus. 

ACa be  tbe  Afler  Atticus. 

AMELPODI,  a  Name  given  to  four  different  Trees,  which 
grow  in  the  Indies. 

The  firft  is  the  Amelpodi ,  H.  M.  or  Arbor  Indica 
foribus  umbellatis  tetrapetalis. 

Voot  of  this  is  efteem’d  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Cande- 
r.ate  where  it  grows,  to  be  an  Antidote  againft  the  Bites  of  Ser- 
pents,  if  worn  about  them. 

,,  fecond  is  the  Belutta  Amelpodi ,  or  Frutex  Indicus 
ancLforos,  foliis  Unis  aeherfs,  foribus  pentapetalis  candidis , 
unguibus  luteis. 

The  Root  of  this,  bruis’d,  and  taken  with  Water,  is  good 
againft  the  Bites  of  Serpents ;  and  is  efteem’d  a  eood  Topic  in 
the  Gout. 

i  ‘  V  -  Tbe 
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The  third  is  the  Sjouanna  Amelpodi ,  or  Frutex  Indicus  Pen- 
lupetalos,  gemina  Bacca ,  Calyce  excepta. 

The  Root  of  this  is  recommended  againft  the  Bites  of  Ser¬ 
pents  and  Scorpions. 

The  fourth  is  the  Karetta  Amelpodi ,  or  Baccifera  Indica  fb- 
ribus  umbellatis ,  Fruftu  rotundo  tricocco. 

A  Deco&ion  of  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  efteem’d  a  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Colic. 

The  Root,  if  only  worn  in  aPurfe,  is  faid  to  bean  Antidote 
againft  the  Bites  of  Serpents.  t  , 

From  the  Leaves  and  Roots  boil’d  in  Oil  of  Olive?,  a  Lini¬ 
ment  is  prepar’d,  which  is  faid  to  be  excellent  for  tefolving 
large  Tumours.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 

AMENE,  common  Salt.  Rulandus. 

AMENENOS,  from  a.  Negative,  and 

Strength,  weak,  feeble.  It  is  frequently  us’d  by  Hippocrates 
in  this  Senfc. 

AMENTIA,  Madnefs.  See  Mania  and  Delirium. 
AMENTUM,  Sciffile  Alum.  Rulandus. 

AMERI,  Indigo.  See  Anil. 

AMETHODICUM,  Immethodical.  Blancard.' 
AMETHYSTA  PHARMACA,  qd%y.a.Kct,  froiil 

*  Negative,  and  Wine.  Medicines  which  either  pre¬ 

vent,  or  take  away,  the  inebriating  Effects  of  Wine.  Galen 
de  Compofttione  Pharm.  L.  2.  '  , 

AMETHYSTUS,  a  precious  Stone,  thus  diftinguilh’d  ; 
Amethyjlus ,  Offic.  Kentm.  48.  Boet.  162.  Charlt.  Foff. 
35.  Worm.  99.  De  Laet.  24.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall,  966. 
Schw.  362.  Calc.  Muf.  189.  Geoff.  PraeleiSt.  84.  Mont. 
Exot.  14.  THE  AMETHYST. 

It  is  a  precious  Stone,  of  a  violet  Colour,  which  arifes  from 
a  Mixture  of  red  and  azure  j  and  it  is  found  in  India ,  Arabia , 
Armenia.  Dale. 

A  hard,  beautiful,  Ihining,  tranfparent,  precious  Stone,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  Species  j  fome  are  white,  others  red, 
others  of  a  violet  Colour  :  It  comes  from  the  Indies.  ’Tis 

S retended,  that  it  prevents  Drunkennefs,  being  worn  on  the 
'inger,  or  bruifed  and  drank  in  Powder  ;  but  this  Virtue  is 
only  imaginary.  However,  hence  it  receives  its  Name.  See 
Amethysta. 

It  is  good  to  flop  a  Loofenefs,  and  to  abforb  the  acid  Parti¬ 
cles  when  too  much  abounding  in  the  Stomach,  which  Virtue 
it  has  in  common  with  other  alcaline  Subftances. 

Geoffroy  adds,  that  the  Chymifts  have  endeavoured  to  extra# 
Tinctures  from  thefe  coloured  Gems ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  ever  they  fucceeded  ;  or  if  they  did,  what  the  Ufe  of 
thefe  Tin#ures  is.  Geoffroy. 

AMETRIA,  among  the  Greek  Phyficians,  was 

ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  with  the  Latin  Words  Immoderantia , 
and  Immoderatio.  It  is  in  general  a  Receding  in  any  Degree 
from  a  due  Temperament.  Galen. 

AMlA,  the  Name  of  a  Filh,  reckon’d  by  Aetius  among 
fuch  as  are  of  a  hard  Flefh.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  1.  Serin.  2. 

Pliny  fays,  it  grows  fo  faft,  .that  you  may  perceive  it  every 
Day.  Nat.  Hi/I.  Lib.  q.  Cap.  13. 

AMIANTUS 

Offic.  Boet.  382.  Gefn.  de  Lap.  f.  6.  Aldrov.  Muf. 
Metall.  657.  Amianthus ,  Worm.  55.  Calc.  Muf.  286. 
Schrod.  346.  Charlt.  Foff.  23.  Lapis  Amiantus ,  Matth. 
1387.  Laet.  1 18.  Amianthus,  five  AJbeftus,  Ind.  Med.  8 
EARTH-FLAX.  Dale. 

The  Amiantus  Lapis  is  generated  in  Cyprus ,  and  is  a  Stone 
like  Sciffile  Alum.  As  it  may  be  drawn  into  Threads  fit  to  be 
woven,  they  work  it  into  Cloth,  only  fit  for  Show,  which, 
caff  into  the  Fire,  takes  indeed  the  Flame  }  but  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  confumed,  comes  out  the  purer  and  brighter.  Diofcorides 
Lib.  5.  Cap.  156. 

It  is  ufed  as  an  Ingredient  in  Pfilothra,  [Medicines  to  take 
off  Hair]  Paul.  JEginet.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  3.  And  Myrepfus 
makes  it  enter  the  Compofition  of  his  Citron-ointment  for 
Blemifhes  of  the  Skin.  Sell.  3.  De  Unguent  is ,  Cap.  42. 

It  is  believed  to  be  effedtual  againft  all  manner  of  Witch¬ 
craft,  efpecially  fuch  as  proceeds  from  Women.  Schroder  in 
Dale. 

Pliny  fays  it  has  a  particular  Prevalence  againft  the  Sorceries 
of  Magicians.  Lib.  36.  Cap.  19. 

It  is  alfo  faid  to  relift  Poifons,  and  to  cure  the  Itch. 

The  Nature  of  the  Amianthus  will  appear  from  the  following 
Differtations ,  collected  in  the  Abridgment  of  the  Philo fophical 
Tranfattions. 

Signipr  Marco  Antonio  Cajlagna ,  Superin tendant  of  fome 
Mines  in  Italy ,  hath  lighted,  in  one  of  them,  upon  a  ^reat 
quantity  of  that  lanuginous  Stone  called  Amianthus ,  which  he 
knows  fo  to  prepare,  as  to  render  it  like  cither  to*a  very  white 
.  n>  or  t0  a  very  white  Paper,  both  which  refift  the  moft 
violent  lire.  The  Skin  was  covered  with  kindled  Coals 
whence  it  took  Flame  ;  but  being  taken  out,  after  it  had  been 
e  t  there  a  while,  the  fiery  Colour  prefently  difappeared,  and 
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it  betame  cold  and  white  again  as  before  ;  the  Fire,  it  feeins 
palling  only  through,  without  wafting  or  altering  any  thing 
of  it  j  whereas  fome  of  the  hardeft  and  lolideft  Metals,  as  Iron 
and  Copper,  reduced  to  very  thin  Plates,  and  kept  as  long  in 
the  lire  as  this  Subftance  was,  would  caft  Scales.  Again, 
this  Skin,  being  made  as  thin  as  Paper,  doth  not  only  yield  that 
antient  and  fo  much  admired  Amianthus ,  but  is  alfo  perfe#er 
than  that  which  conies  from  Cyprus ,  and  not  inferior  to  that 
which  fotnetimes,  though  but  feldom,  comes  out  of  China. 
This  Paper  was  alfo  try’d  in  the  Fire,  and  there  it  remain’d 
hkewife  without  any  vifible  Detriment,  or  without  the  leaft 
Change  of  its  firft  Whitenefs,  binenefs,  or  Softnefs.  Of  the 
fame  Matter  this  Artift  hath  wrought  a  Wick,  never  to  be 
confumed  as  long  as  ’tis  fed,  nor  altering  its  Quality  after  the 
Aliment  is  wafted  away. 

The  Lapis  Amianthus ,  ,or  Linum  Foffile  Afbejlinum ,  is  found 
in  no  fmall  Quantity  in  Llan-Fairyng  Hornwy ,  in  the  Northern 
f*n  oi  fngleJey ,  where  it  runs  in  Veins  through  a  thick  Stone, 
in  liaidnels  and  Colour  not  unlike  Flint.  Thefe  Veins  are 
generally  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  deep,  which  is  the  Length  of 
the  Amianthus ,  and  is  feldom  longer,  but  often  fhorter.  It  is 
compofeef  of  a  lanuginous  Matter,  exa&Iy  refembling  that  of 
pappous  I  lants  5  but  fo  clofely  compa#,  that  till  you  draw  a 
Pm,  or  any  fuch  fliarp  thing,  crofs  the  Grain  of  it,  it  appears 
only  a  fhining  Stone,  there  being  not  the  leaft  Filament  of  Lint 
toboperceived  in  it.  In  its  natural  Form,  fome  of  it  looks 
whitifh,  and  fome  ftraw-coloured,  but  all  fhinino<  •  but  if 
pounded  in  a  Mortar,  the  Brightnefs  difappears,  and  the  Whole 
becomes  whitifh.  Note ,  that  above  and  beneath  the  Veins 
t  rere  is  a  very  thin  Septum  of  terrene  Matter,  betwixt  the  Ami¬ 
anthus  and  the  Stone  whereto  it  adheres.  I  put  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Lint  in  the  Fire,  which  grew  red-hot ;  but  tbo*  it 
remained  there  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  I  could  not  perceive, 
that  it  was  any  thing  confumed.  I  twifted  alfo  fome  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a  Wick,  and  dipping  it  in  Oil,  it  gave  as  good  a 
blame  as  other  Wicks,  till  the  Oil  was  confumed,  the  Wick 
remaining  of  the  fame  Proportion  as  at  firft.  Being  fatisfied  it 
was  incombuftible,  I  pounded  fome  Quantity  of  it  in  a  ftone 
Mortar,  till  it  became  a  downy  Subftance  ;  then  I  fifted  it  thro* 
a  fine  Searce,  by  which  means  the  terrene  Parts  (being  reduced 
to  a  Powder)  came  thro’  the  Searce,  the  Linum  remaining.  I 

ir/r  i-°nght  11  t0  a  PaPer'm‘ft>  and  putting  it  in  Water,  in  a 
Veftel  jult  capacious  enough  to  make  Paper  with  fuch  a  Quantity 
I  furred  it  pretty  much,  and  defired  the  Workmen  to  proceed 
with  it  in  their  ufual  Method  of  making  Paper,  with  their 
Writing-paper  Mould,  only  to  ftir  it  about  ever  before  they 
put  their  Mould  in,  confidering  It  as  a  far  more  ponderous 
Subftance  than  that  they  ufed}  and  that  confequently,  if  not 
immediately  taken  up  after  it  was  agitated,  it  would  fubfide. 
raper  thus  made  of  it,  proved  but  very  coarfe,  and  too  apt  to 
tear.  But  this  being  the  firft  Trial,  I  have  fome  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  may  be  much  improved. 

I  here  fend  you  the  Account  of  the  inembujlible  Linen-cloth , 
which  i  received  from  one  Conn,  a  natural  Chine fe,  refident 
m  the  City  of  Batavia ,  in  the  North-eaft  Parts  of  India ,  who 
by  means  of  Keayarear  Sukradana ,  (likewife  a  Chine  fe,  and 
formerly  chief  Cuftomer  to  the  old  Sultan  of  Bantam  )  did 
aiter  feveral  Years  Diligence,  procure  from  a  great  Mandarin, 
in  Languin,  (a  Province  of  China )  near  three  Quarters  of  a 
Yard  of  the  faid  Cloth  ;  and  declared,  that  he  was  credibly  in- 
formol,  that  the  Pr,inCes  of  Tartary,  and  others  adjoining  to 
them,  did  ufe  it  in  burning  their  Dead  }  and  that  it  was  faid*‘ 
and  believed  by  them,  to  be  made  of  the  under  Part  of  the 
Root  of  a  Tree  growing  in  the  Province  of  Sutdn,  and  was 
fuppofed,  in  like  manner,  to  be  made  of  the  Todda-trees  in! 
India  ■  and  that  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  faid  Root  near  the 
burface  of  the  Ground,  was  made  a  finer  Sort,  which,  in  three 
or  four  times  burning,  I  have  feen  diminifh  almoft  half.  They 
report  alfo,  that  out  of  the  faid  Tree  there  diftils  a  Liquor1 
which  not  confuming,  is  ufed  with  a  Wick  made  of  the  fame 
Materials  with  the  Cloths,  to  burn  in  their  Temples  to 
Pofterity.  1 

A  Handkerchief,  or  Pattern  of  this  incombiifible  Linen • 
which  was  fhewn  the  Royal  Society ,  was  a  Foot  Ion"  and  i  uft 
half  a  Foot  broad.  G>  J 

There  were  two  Proofs  of  its  refilling  Fire  given  at  London: 
one  before  lome  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  privately 
2°.  i684.  when  Oil  was  permitted  to  be  poured  on  if 
whilft  red  hot,  to  enforce  the  Violence  of  the  Fire  Before  if 
was  put  into  the  Fire  this  firft  Trial,  it  weighed 'one  Ounce 
tx  ranis  ixteen  Grains  ;  and  loft  in  the  Burning  two 
JL/rams  five  Grains. 

The  fecond  Experiment  of  it  was  public  before  the  Society , 
November  12.  following,-  when  it  Weighed  (as  appears  by  the 
Journal  of  the  Society)  before  it  Was  put  into  the  Fire,  one 
Ounce  three  Drams  eighteen  Grains.  Being  put  into  a  clear 
Charcoal-fire,  it  was  permitted  to  continue  red-hot  in  it  for 
feveral  Minutes  :  When  taken  out,  though  red-hot,  it  did  not 
confume  aPiece  of  white  Paper,  on  which  it  was  laid.  It  was 
X  x  x  x  prefently 
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prefenlly  cool }  and  upon  weighing  it  again,  was  found  to  have 
loft  one  Dram  fix  Grains. 

December  3.  Mr.  Arthur  Baily ,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  prefented  them  with  a  Piece  of  this  Linen,  in 
the  Name  of  Mr.  Waite.  ■  At  the  fame  time,  the  fame  Mi. 
Baily  prefented  Dr.  Plot  with  another  Piece  of  it,  which 
being  brought  to  Oxford ,  the  Experiment  was  again  repeate 
on  it,  December  16.  it  being  put  into  a  ftrong  Charcoal-fire, 
in  the  Natural  Hijhry  School ,  in  a  full  Meeting  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  that  Univerjity  ;  where  after  it  had  continued 
red-hot  for  fome  confiderable  1  ime,  it  was  taken  forth  again 
little  altered  when  cold,  faving  that  it  feemed  a  little  whiter 

and  cleaner  than  before.  . 

This  kind  of  Linen-cloth  was  efteemed  by  the  Antients, 
though  then  more  common,  and  perhaps  better  known,  than 
’tis  yet  amongft  us,  equally  precious  with  the  heft  of  Pearls. 

Nor  is  it  "now  of  mean  Value  even  in  the  Country  where 
made,  a  China  Covet  (that  is  a  Piece  twenty-three  Inches  and 
three  Quarters  long)  being  worth  eighty  Tale ,  that  is  thirty- 
fix  Pounds  thirteen  Shillings  and  Four-pence. 

The  Reality  of  fuch  a  Being  has  been  doubted  or  deny’d  by 
very  good  Authors  ;  who,  though  they  owned  fuch  a  Mineral 
as  Amianthus ,  out  of  the  woolly  Part  whereof  this  fort  of  I  dnen 
was  always  antiently  faid  to  be  made,  yet  queftioned  the  Poifi- 
bility  of  its  having  been  a&ually  done.  But  Pliny  fays  ex¬ 
prefly,  (and  I  dare  believe  him  in  any  thing  he  fpeaks  of  his? 
own  Knowledge)  that  he  himfelf  had  feen  Napkins  thereof, 
which  being  taken  foul  from  the  Board,  at  a  great  Feaft,  were 
caft  into  the  Fire  ;  by  which  means  they  were  better  fcoured, 
and  looked  fairer  and  cleaner,  than  if  they  had  been  wafh’d  in 
Water. 

And  befides  the  Teftimony  of  feveral  curious  Perfons  in  all 
Ages,  we  have  now  feen  a  Piece  of  this  Linen  pals  the  fiery 
Trial  both  at  London  and  Oxford. 

This  lanuginous  Mineral  is  called  from  its  ftrange  Qualities, 
fometimes  Amianthus ,  quod  in  Ignem  injedlus  non  ixiaiv{\cu  ;  the 
Fire  being  fo  far  from  defiling  it,  that  it  rather  gives  it  a 
Luftre. 

It  is  called  AJbeJlos.  And, 

Salamandra  ;  in  Engli/h ,  Salamander’s  Wooll.  I  fuppoft 
from  the  Tloryalides ,  or  Candle-wicks ,  faid  to  be  antiently 
made  of  it,  which  being  put  into  Lamps  of  inconfumable  Oil, 
would  never  wade,  or  go  out ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  true 
Reafon  of  the  Impofition  of  thefe  Names  upon  it,  whether 
there  ever  were  any  fuch  Lamps  or  not. 

From  a  pungent  Quality,  Agricola  fays,  it  has  on  the 
Tongue  without  Aftringency,  it  is  called  Alumen ,  having  the 
diftinguifhing  Epithet  Plumeum  added  to  it,  taken  from  its 
downy  Filaments,  to  diferiminate  it  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
Alums.  This  is  however  a  MiJlake ;  for  the  Alumen  Plumeum 
is  a  very  different  thing. 

From  the  light-grey  Colour  of  its  lanuginous  Parts  it  is 
called  by  fome  Polia  \  by  others  Corfoicles ;  and,  from  its 
Likenefs  to  the  hoary  Fibres  .of  fome  fort  of  Matweed, 

Spartapolia.  .  . 

From  the  Capacity  it  has  of  being  fpun  into  Thread,  it  is 
alfo  called  Linum,  with  fome  diftinguifhing  Epithet  taken  either 
from  its  Quality,  fuch  as  Afbejlinum ,  or  Vivum  ;  or  from  the 
Place  where  found  in  general  or  particular  :  It  being  called  in 
general  Linum  Foffile  ;  in  Englijh ,  Earth-flax  ;  and  in  parri- 
cuiar,  Linum  Indicum ,  Creticum ,  Cypricum ,  and  Carpafium , 
or  Caryftium.  But  befide  the  Places  that  have  given  thefe  Epi¬ 
thets  to  it,  it  is  alfo  found  in  Tartary ,  at  Namur  in  the  Low- 
Countries  ,  at  E  is  fie  Id  in  Thuringia ,  amongft  the  Mines  in  the 
old  Noricum ,  fomewhere  in  Egypt ,  and  in  the  Mountains  of 
Arcadia  ;  alfo  at  Puteoli ,  and  lately  in  fome  other  Mines  in 
Italy  ;  and  it  has  been  yet  latelier  met  with  in  a  fmall  Ifland, 
and  belonging  to  William  Rob  inf  on,  Efq;  called  This  Molro- 
niad,  thatls,  the  Ifland  of  Sea-Calves ,  in  the  Parifh  of  Llan- 
F airing  FLornwy  in  Angle fea  in  Wales. 

It  is  commonly  by  the  Lithographers  reckoned  among  Stones  ; 
but  I  rather  Ihould  judge  it  a  Terra  Lapidofa ,  or  middle  Sub- 
ftance  between  a  Stone  and  an  Earth.  But  whether  the  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  made  of  a  Mixture  (I  guefs)  of  fome  Salt  or 
other,  a  pure  Earth  without  Sulphur,  coagulated  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  hardened  to  Perfection  by  the  Heats  in  Summer ; 
which  Salt  * Johannes  Heffus  proves  by  a  very  cogent  Argument 
to  be  Alumen  Liquidum ,  deferibing  it,  as  Matthiolus  alfo 
does,  to  be  of  a  whitifh  laCteous  Subftance,  fonrewhat  inclin¬ 
ing  to  yellow,  that  fweats  out  of  the  Earth,  and  fmells  like 
rotten  Cheefo  ;  whereof  having  gathered  a  Quantity  at  Puteoli , 
together  with  the  other  Species  of  Alum ,  and  kept  it  a  while  by 
him,  when  he  came  to  look  on  it  again,  he  found  it  to  have 
loft  the  Smell,  and  a  great  Part  of  it  changed  into  Alumen  Plu¬ 
meum,  the  faline  Part,  I  fuppofe,  fhooting  into  Threads,  and 
the  pure  Earth  uniting  them,  as  found  in  the  Places  where¬ 
ver  venerated,  whether  fwcating  from  the  Earth,  as  Pliny 
and  Matthiolus  would  have  it,  or  percolated  through  Rocks, 
as  we  find  it  in  H  ales,  the  Veins  of  it  there  running  through  a 
Pock  of  Slone,  in  Ilardneft  and  Colour  not  unlike  Flint,  and 
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vet  feems  to  he  made  of  fuch  Alum ,  as  that  of  John  Heffus  at 
Puteoli  was,  fome  of  it  being  ftraw-coloured,  as  if  it  ftilf- 
retained  the  Yellownefs  that  his  liquid  Bitumen  was  faid  to 
have,  which  is  a  Colour  not  given  to  it  by  any  Author,  moft. 
of  it  being  faid  to  be  white,  or  cineritious,  fome  of  it  red,  and 
fome  of  an  iron  Colour,  as  Agricola  tells  us ;  and  I  have  fome 
of  the  Cyprian  by  me,  fent  from  Aleppo ,  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunt¬ 
ington,  whereof  fome  is  of  a  light-blue  or  pearl  Colour,  and 
fome  of  it  has  a  Caft  of  Sea-green.  ^ 

But  however  the  whole  mineral  Subftances  found  at  feveraf 
Places  may  differ  in  Colour,  yet  I  do  not  find  but  the  woolly 
Part  of  them  all  feems  to  be  much  the  fame,  viz.  of  a  white 
filver  Colour,  the  Threads  very  fine  and  flender,  yet  very  pon¬ 
derous,  the  final  left  Particles  of  them  thoroughly  wet,  finking 
in  Water,  as  I  alfo  found  a  very  flender  Thrum  of  the  incom- 
bu/lible  Linen  given  me  by  Mr.  Baily ,  which  Mr.  Waite 
brought  from  India,  would  alfo  do  ;  which  renders  it  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  it  is  not  a  Vegetable,  but  a  mineral  Subftance,  not- 
withftanding  the  Informations  of  Conco  and  Keayarear  Sukra- 
dana,  mentioned  in  Mr.  ITaite’s  Letter ;  I  fay,  render  it  pro¬ 
bable,  there  being  feveral  Woods,  fuch  as  Box,  Red  Woody 
Per  fan  Wood,  &cc\  that  will  fink  in  Water. 

Marcus  Pa  ulus  Venetus  acquaints  us,  that  it  is  found  in  Tar¬ 
tan,  in  a  certain  Mountain,  in  the  Province  of  Chinchinthalas , 
and  made  into  Cloth,  as  he  was  informed,  by  one  Curftcar,  z 
Turk,  who  was  Superintendant  of  the  Mines  in  that  Country, 
after  this  manner  :  The  lanuginous  Mineral,  or  Amianthus , 
being  firft  dried  in  the  Sun,  is  next  pounded  in  a  brafs  Mortar, 
and  the  earthy  Part  feparated  from  the  woolly,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  w allied  from  all  Filth  whatever,  that  may  ftick  to  it; 
fo,  being  thus  purged,  is  fpun  into  Thread  like  other  Wool, 
and  after  wove  into  Cloth,  which,  if  foul  or  fpotted,  they 
cleanfe,  he  fays,  by  throwing  it  into  the  Fire  for  an  Hour’s 
time,  whence  it  will  come  forth  unhurt,  as  white  as  Snow  : 
Which  very  Method  (as  Strabo  deforibes  it)  feems  alfo  to  have 
been  ufed  in  ordering  the  Cretan  Amianthus ;  only  with  this 
Addition,  that  after  it  was  pounded,  and  the  earthy  Part  (hook 
from  the  woolly,  he  fays  it  was  combed,  and  fo  does  Agricola, 
which  argues  there  was  fome  of  a  greater  Length  than  any  I 
have  yet  feen. 

Of  this  Linen,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  Shrouds  were  antiently 
ufed  at  the  Royal  Obfequies,  to  wrap  up  the  Corps  in,  fo  that 
the  Afhes  of  their  Bodies  might  be  preferved  diftindl  from  thofe 
of  the  Wood,  which  made  the  Funeral  Pile  :  And  the  Princes 
of  Tartary ,  as  Keayarear  Sukradana  was  credibly  informed, 
(and  I  have  it  well  confirm’d  from  other  Hands)  do  ufe  fuefi 
at  this  Day  for  burning  their  Dead-.  It  muft  be  acknowledg’d; 
it  muft  diminifii  every  time  it  undergoes  the  Violence  of  the 
Fire ;  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  it  may  and  will  do  that  Ser¬ 
vice  divers  times  before  it  be  render’d  altogether  ufelefs.  Some 
of  the  Antients  are  faid  to  have  made  themfelves  Cloaths  of  it, 
particularly  the  Brachmans  amongft  the  Indians.  The  Wicks 
for  the  perpetual  Lamps  of  the  Antients  were  alfo  made  of 
this  Subftance  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  Septella ,  Canon  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  had  Thread,  Ropes,  Net-works,  and  Paper,  of  it.  Marco 
Antonio  Cajlagna,  who  lately  found  this  Mineral  fomewhere  in 
Italy,  knows  how  to  prepare  and  render  it  tradlable  and  foft, 
which  he  can  thicken,  and  make  thin,  to  what  Degree  he 
pleafeth,  and  maketh  it  therebv  like  either  to  a  very  white 
Skin,  or  a  very  white  Paper.  We  have  alfo  made  Paper  of  our 
Weljh  Amianthus  lately  here  at  Oxford ,  which  will  both  bear 
Fire  and  Ink  well  enough,  the  Ink  only  turning  red  by  the 
Violence  of  the  Fire. 

Signior  Campani,  after  fome  Account  of  the  Name  of  the 
AJbeJius  Stone,  mentions  four  Sorts,  of  which  he  has  Speci¬ 
mens  in  his  Mufeum.  The  firft  fent  from  Corfca  or  Corfu, 
long,  of  a  woody  Form,  of  half  a  Palm  Length  and  more,  of  a 
whitifh  Colour,  fomething  inclining  to  a  reddifh.  The  fecoud 
of  a  filverifh  lead  Colour,  fofter,  •  and  fhorter  about  three 
Inches  this  was  from  Sejlri  di  Ponente  in  Liguria.  The 
third  (which  is  the  worft  of  all)  is  like  Scales  or  Lamina,  ope 
upon  another,  (as  he  reprefents  it  like  an  Onion)  of  a  blackifh 
Ehrth-colour,  with  fome  white,  black,  and  dark-red  Veins 
interfperfed,  fcarce  two  Parts  of  an  Inch  Roman  long,  there¬ 
fore  fitter  for  making  of  Paper,  than  fpinning  or  weaving.  The 
fourth  Sort,  given  him  by  Signior  Boccone,  found  in  the  Pyre- 
naans,  fome  whereof  were  a  Roman  Palm  long  ;  its  Filaments, 
tho’  longer,  were  yet  thicker  and  rougher  :  He  fays  alfo,  That 
he  heard  of  another  fort  in  the  Volaterranean  Mountains.  Next 
he  tells  us,  He  kept  it  for  three  Weeks  in  a  Glafs-houfe  ria, 
but  found  it  unaltered  ;  but  it  would  not  preferve  a  Stick  wrap 
in  it  from  the  Fire  ;  whence  he  concludes  the  Amianthus  lo  es 
nothing  in  the  Fire,  becaufe  it  does  not  burn  nor  flame ;  bu 
in  the  handling  it  waftes,  though  not  much,  as  he  found  by  an 
exadt  Balance.  Laftly,  He  proceeds  to  fhew  the  manner  0 
fpinning  it,  which  he  tried  thus  :  Firft  he  laid  the  Stone  m 
Water  (if  warm  the  better)  for  fome  time  to  foak  ;  then  it  i> 
opened  and  divided  with  the  Hands,  that  the  earthy  Rirts 
fall  out  of  it,  which  are  whitifh  like  Chalk,  and  hold  t 
thready  Parts  together ;  this  makes  the  Water  thick  and  mu  |  ’ 
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r  -  .  w:tb  frefti  Water,  where  it  two  thick  ;  under  Which  there  is  a  black  Elarth,  for  a  Foot  in 

this  is  repeated  fix  «  *«»*“"“.  h(.Kr0„cl)’eOus  Parts  Deptli :  So  that  I  could  find  nothing  m  the  Places  where  moil 

is  again  opened  and  p^'e  Whetted,  and  of  it  was  got,  that  I  could  rationally  conclude  to  produce  ,t 

arc  walked  out,  and  then  the  flax-bke  Parts  cou  e  other  Spots  I  found  much  of  a  talk.fi.  Sand  anu 

.  . .  •  _  tn  drv.  -  ^  r  .  r  vs-  r  n  _ _ _  Ip  •  tit:  a  fo  Pieces  of  the  otone 


'JXS  Sg^rTofX' foe  other  Places,  where 
,he  Cytnan  was  M*.*  it,  J  of  it  was  found,  I  can  fcarce  conclude  any  thing  about 

^  SftftcJs a Method  diicovercd  to  him,  which  was  thus :  the  Produ^on  of  it.  .  .  .  ,  , - 

1c  Amiantus,  cleanfed  as  before,  between  two  Cards, 
f  th  as  they  card  Wool  with  ;  where  let  it  be  gently  carded, 

“?  Hi  hetween^Urds  feftupo„aT^etOt 


the  Production  of  it.  ,  ,  T  . 

Bat  whatever  way  it  is  produced,  though  I  have  not  exa 
mined  what  has  been  writ  and  fai.d  of  that  Linum  by  many, 
yet  it  feems  to  me,  by  what  Pliny,  Aldrovandus ,  and  Ola  us 
anu  wax...  ciapt  up  in  — —y 7-  d;  Hook  at  the  Wormius  write  concerning  it,  that  this  which  I  found  in  bcot- 

Bench ;  take  a  fmall  Rd,  nde  w  th  a  httle  M  o  ^  ^  ^  is  not  inferior  to  any  they  fpeak  of;  foi,  gencr.dly,  they 

End,  and  a  Part  to  turn  it  by,  fa  that  it  y  }  then  makc  it  very  Ihort ;  whereas  fome  of  this  I  found  five,  fix, 

round  ;  this  Reel  is  to  be  wound  over  with  hnei  ’  f  ^  f£me  ei  ht  Inches  long. 

having  a  fmall  Veflel  of  Oil  iea  y,  wn  w  ^  preferve  As  for  the  making  of  it  into  Cloth,  they  all  conclude  it  very 

and  Thumb  are  conftantly  to  be i  kept  we  ,  J  hard  wbich  I  confefs  is  true  ;  yet  it  may  be  fee n,  by  the  Expe- 

S^Card^to  tf  *  Zy^^^ovcninti  ^A  fiuguk/ kind  of  Stone  was  dug  out  of  a  jQuarrjr  m  the 

a coart  Sort  ofcioth  -  andby  putting  it -into  ^  nc^ 

Thread  and  Oil  will  be  burnt  away,  and  the  mco  with  parallel  Fibres,  with  few  Interfaces,  foft  at  the  Beginning, 

Cloth  remain.  But  finding  this  way  of f******^™  S  ea^y  to  be  finoUed  and  polifted  without  an*  Tool  but 
the  Thread  verv  tedious,  lnftead  of  t  nr  fnIir  Filaments  rather  with  Sand,  or  another  hard  Stone  of  a  bluifh  Colour, 

Flax  upon  a  Diftaff  i  and  by  taking  three  or  four mfo ™ t'erwards  hardens  fo,  that  it  refills  the  Injuries  of  the 

of  the  W*  tri  l  Ti^fSnS  lit,  or  Prejudice  of  Fire.  When  fitft  the  Quart, er  began  to 

might  eafily  be  twilled  togethe  ,  .  -nt  1  0c  dkr  be  was  at  a  mighty  Lofs ;  for  endeavouring  to  cut  and 

much  more'  durable  and  ftrong  ;  fo  that  here  is  no  N  d  of  he  was  *  ^  Wedges  and  other 

carding,  which  rather  breaks  the  Filaments,  than  y  Tnftruments  it  broke  and  crumbled  all  to  Pieces  :  But 

good  :  Open  only,  and  feparate  the  Filaments,  after  waging,  ^  ^  ^  ^  {q 

upon  a  Table,  and  take  them  up  with  the  Flax,  which  endeavoured  to  cut  it  with  Spades  lengthwife ;  and 

Ent.  As  ,o  the  making  of  Paper  he  fays,  m  the  to  Ph Stones  ^  big  as  he  had  a  mind,  which 

the  Stone,  there  will  remain  feveral  Ihort  Pieces. m  the ;  Bott  y  P  tbe  Xnct  of  their  Fibres ;  but  when 

of  the  Water  j  and  of  thefe,  after  the  common  cut  tranfverl/  no  Ilians  nor  Methods  could  render  them  fmooth, 

may  be  made.  He  concludes  with  the  beft  way  of  prefenung  cut  ^ranlierlc  no.vie  hc  Extremities  of  a  Piece 

the  Cloth,  or  any  other  thing  made  of  the  Stone,  when  made  ;  ^\"’e‘r/U  Auho.  as  I  faid .  this  Quarry  has  but  few  Inter- 

for  by  reafon  of  its  exceeding  Dry-nets,  it  K  very  ap,  to  br  •  .  h  the  true  AJleJtos,  of  a  whitilh  filver 

and  wafte  ;  this  is  by  keeping  it  always  wd  o.W,  which  .a  ttces,  ye  with  parallel  Fibres,  like 

the  only  Prefervation  for  it  i  and  when  the  Cloth  ,  put  m  the  Suriace  Co  feparabIe 

Fire,  the  Oil  bums  off,  and  the  Cloth  comes  out  white  and  to  tno^o,  ^  pure  ^  ^  becomB  fo  fmall  as  the 

purified.  .  _  ,  ,  cl-  _  cnpn.  Fiax  and  fo  du&ile,  that  it  may  be  fpun  into  the  fineft 

P  In  the  Ground  of  Franas  Gordon  ol  Mundore,  in  the  S  ,  j|  f  j  w  re  eafy  t0  make  the  incoinbuftible  Cloth, 

of  Aberdcn,  near  the  Highland,,  on  the  Side  ot  a  Hill  of  a  Thrtod^ whereot  u  weie  y  ^  ^  ^  p]aCE?  of 

Heath-kind  of  Ground,  fomewhat  inclining  o  w  a  thofe  Interftices,  was  likewife  to  be  obferved  a  reddilh  Subftance, 

Mofs,  in  a  very  fmall  Brook,  and  hard  by  it,  in  the  Bounds  of  thofe  "a  f  s  ■  Dmis  but  whether  fibrous 

ten  or  twelve  Vards,  I  found  a  great  many  of  thefe  Stones  near  »  the  Cofou  rot  a  g  Geml  could  not 

fome  a  Foot  in  Length,  which  appeared  plain  y  hta iWood  ,  but  g-tjj  cannot  m  ^  h?  belicved  k  might  be  good 

becaufe  I  could  not  perceive  any  boot  ftJP  for  Dyjna.  j  ff0t  a  fmall  Parcel  of  the  AJbcJloi  from  him,  and 

about,  neither  could  any  of  them  be  foun  >  P  -c  \  l  t  i j  “  bad  known  its  Value,  he  could  have  preferved 

Spot  of  Ground,  I  could  not  be  Mti  they  to l  petrified  f^reldy  ,0  think  die  fecond  Kind  was 

Wood.  Then  I  went  to  cut  up  the  Ground  about  the  Place  iome  i  y  beautiful  Cloth,  being 

with  my  Knife,  where  I  found  likewife  fome  Pieces  of  the  ffi  ous  too,  which  m.gl^ma^^  y  ^  ^  &.>  (q  b» 

Lapis  Amianthos ,  I  ref  Y  Exercifes  naked  in  the  Gymnafium ,  or  Place  appointed  tor  that 

dUWhen  I  found  fome  Pieces  of  the  Stone  very  hard  in  the  Purpofe,  Modi*.  Differ,,  do  Ada  I.  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame 

Tn  Thai  BC!t  o^in^rlfo^  claims  the  Preference,  on  ac- 

which  was  condenfed  together,  and  what  was  not,  was  lying  count  of  its  Strength,  and  tte  ■ Spmts  znd  lt  ac' 

^hnut  an  Inch  within  the  Ground,  parallel  with  the  Surface,  quires  by  Age.  Pliny  Nat.  HtJl.Lib.  14.  Lap.  2 . 

fo  interwoven  with  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots  of  foe  Grafs,  that  Otog  ^’tatn^"of^d  Th 7 Mil  were  pro’- 

Tan  d^foto  forint  feS  Sy^“n,ed  with  thefe. Vines,  for  did  notorigi- 

feeinv  moll  Part  of  the  Stones  appeared  fo  tender  and  brittle  on  nally  produce  Vines  ,  foe  Inha  i  an  s  were  ere  ° 
foe  Anfide  that  it’s  hard  to  believe  how  they  could  turn  into  tranfplant  them  from  the  Country  of  the  Ammme,,  a  People  qf 
fo!t°tmwh  sSance  of  Flax.  The  Stones7  are  of  different  Thepy.  According  to  Macrohm  the  Falernumwas  antiently 
Sorts  fome  are  white,  the  Colour  of  the  Lint,  and  of  a  very  called  Am, neran  Wine  ;  but  it  Ihould  rather  feem,  that  the 
fofr  Subftance  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  cut  with  a  Knife  Falernum  was  of  the  Vintage  ot  a  particular  Place  ,  an 
wi  houf  blundng  it  •  others7  are  much  mixt  with  a  whitilh  the  Aminaan  Wine  was  that  made  from  the  f™naan  Grape, 

rlt  hut  moft  of ’them  are  of  a  greyilh  Colour,  and  very  in  whatever  Part  of  Italy  it  was  produced ;  though  the  baler- 

Talc  ;  but  molt  ot  tnem  &  y  5  num  feems  to  have  been  made  from  this  Sort  of  Grape,  which 

A,  fnr  the  Production  of  the  Flax,  I  think  it’s  hard  to  deter-  the  Soil  of  that  Place  might  probably  agree  with  better  than 

mine  in  this  Place  •  becaufe  the  greateft  Quantity  I  found  of  it,  any  other.  In  Confirmation  that  the  Anuntsan  me 

X  atu?  an  IncVat  Jod  wifoin  ^  the"  Produce  f 

Ground,  parallel  with  the  Supcrfice,  interwoven  with  the  ttcnlar  Sort  of  GraP&  ^  “TLhTT  io^ced  in  Nafles,  m 

Roots  of  the  Grafs,  without  any  Root  of  ttfelf,  but  alike  at  Notice  of  Amnaan  Wine,  which  was  p.  • 

both  Ends,  as  if  it  were  cut  with  a  Knife.  The  Ground  Sicily,  and  in  lujeany. 

wherein  it  is  found  is  of  a  grcyifh  Colour,  about  one  Inch  or  jt 
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It  was  the  Character  of  the  Aminaan  Wine,  that  it  was, 
when  new,  auftere,  acid,  and  rough,  but  th^t  it  improv’d  pro- 
digioufly  by  Age;  for,  when  old,  it  was  remarkable  for  its 
Spirit,  Strength,  and  Generofity ;  and  conlequently,  it  was 
then  excellent  in  Imbecilities  of  the  Stomach,  as  Galen  ob- 
fervcs. 

Virgil  diftinguifhes  the  Amineean  Wine  from  the  Falernum, 

6  D 

in  the  fecond  GeOrgic ; 

- fuo  te  Carmine  dream, 

Rhatica  ?  Nee  cell  is  idea  contende  Falernis. 

Sunt  etiam  Amminea  Vites ,  firmifima  Vina. 

This  Sort  of  Wine  and  Grape  were  by  moft  of  the  Latin 
Writers  called  Amminea  and  Amminium ,  as  in  Virgil ,  not  Arni- 
nea  and  Aminaum. 

AMINAsUM  ACETUM.  Rulandus ,  and  his  Tranfcriber 
Johnfon ,  feem  to  think  this  White- wine  Vinegar  ;  but  it  fhould 
rather  be  Vinegar  made  of  the  Wine  defcribed  above,  or  ftrong 
Vinegar  in  general. 

AMINIA,  the  Name  by  which  the  Natives  of  Brafil  call 
the  Hylon  Brafilianum  of  J.  B.  and  which  the  Portuguefe  call 
Algodon.  Margrav.  It  is  a  Species  of  Cotton-tree. 

AMMA.  See  Hamma. 

AMMI,  Bifhops-weed,  of  which  there  are  two  Sorts,  the 
Modern,  and  the-  Antient.  The  Modern  is  thus  diftinguifh’d : 

Amtni  vulgar e ,  Offic.  Ger.  88 1 .  Emac.  1036.  Rail  Hift.  1. 
455.  Ammi  vulgatius ,  Park.  Theat.  912.  Ammi  majus ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  159.  Tourn.  Inft.  304.  Elem.  Bot.  254.  Boerh.  Ind.  A. 
57.  Ammi  vulgar e  majus ,  latioribus  folds,  femine  minus 'odor ato, 
J.  B.  3.  27.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  295.  Ami ,  Ammi ,  Amium  & 
Ammium ,  Chab.  285.  COMMON  BISHOPS-WEED. 
Dale. 

This  Plant  grows  about  two  or  three  Foot  high,  with  ftrait, 
found,  chanell’d  Stalks,  on  which  grow  long-winged  Leaves, 
encompafling  the  Stalk  at  Bottom,  compofed  of  three  fmaller 
Divifions,  of  long-,  narrow,  crenated  Pinna’,  on  the  Tops  of 
the  Stalks  grow  pretty  large  Umbels  of  fmall  white  Flowers, 
confifting  of  five  Leaves  apiece,  whereof  two  or  three  are 
ufually  bigger  than  the  reft.  The  Seed  is  fmall,  about  theBig- 
nefs  of  Parfley-feed,  of  a  hot  fragrant  Tafte.  It  grows  not 
wild  with  us,  though  Parkinfon  affirms,  that  it  grew  wild  about 
Greenhith ,  in  Kent’,  but  it  has  been  found  by  nobody  fince 
his  Days  :  In  the  warmer  Countries  it  is  common  enough, 
flowering  in  the  Summer,  and  dying  after  it  has  perfected  its 
Seed,  which  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant  in  Ufe. 

The  Seeds  of  Bifhops-weed  are  of  a  drying  warming  Nature, 
good  to  expel  Wind  from  the  Stomach  and  inteftines,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Colic ;  they  are  diuretic,  provoke  Urine  and  the  Menfes. 
Mill.  Bot.  Of. 

It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  Seeds  are  fmall,  ftriated,  lefs  than  thofe  of  Parfley,  of  a 
light  Red  inclining  to  an  Afh-colour ;  of  a  bitterifh,  acrid  Tafte, 
and  of  a  fragrant  Smell  ;  they  are  fold  in  our  Shops  inftead  of 
thofe  of  the  true  Bifhops-weed.  It  is  one  of  the  four  lefler  hot 
Seeds.  Dale. 

The  Ammi  of  Dio  ft  or  ides ,  and  the  antient  Authors,  is  thus 
diftinguifhed  : 

Ammi  verum ,  Offic.  Ammi  Creticum ,  Ger.  881.  Emac. 
1036.  Park.  Theat.  912.  Ammi  alterum ,  femine  apii ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  159.  Ammi  odore  origani,  J.  B.  3.  27.  Raii  Hift.  1.  455. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  295.  Chab.  385.  TRUE  BISHOPS-WEED. 
Dale. 

Ammi  is  by  fome  called  Ethiopian  Cummin ,  by  others 
Royal  Cummin  ;  but  fome  tell  us,  that  Ethiopian  Cummin  is  of 
a  different  Nature  from  that  of  Ammi.  The  Seed  of  this  Herb 
is  well  known  to  be  much  lefs  than  Cummin-feed,  and  of  the 
Tafte  of  Origanum.  Chufe  what  is  clean,  and  free  from  Bran. 

It  is  of  a  heating,  cauftic,  and  drying  Quality.  Drank  in 
Wine,  it  cures  Gripings  of  the  Inteftines,  Difficulty  of  Urine, 
and  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures  ;  it  alfo  provokes  the 
Menfes.  It  is  mixed  with  Veficatories  of  Cantharides,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Strangury.  Apply’d  in  a  Cataplafm  with  Honey, 
it  takes  off  the  livid  Marks  of  Blows  in  the  Face.  Drank,  or 
the  Skin  anointed  with  it,  it  caufes  a  pale  Colour.  Ufed  in  a 
Suffumigation  with  dry’d  Raifins,  or  Rofin,  it  purges  the 
Uterus.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  70. 

Pliny  fays  the  fame,  and  adds,  that  Flippocrates  called  it 
Royal  Cummin ,  becaufe  he  thought  the  beft  grew  in  Egypt. 
The  Alexandrians  ufed  it  in  their  Bread,  and  in  Sawces.  It 
aflwages  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes.  Mixed  with  Linfeed,  and 
the  Quantity  of  two  Drams  drank  in  Wine,  it  cures  the  Sting 
of  a  Scorpion  ;  and  taken  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Myrrh,  is 
particularly  ferviceable  againft  the  Bite  of  the  Ceraftes.  They 
fay  the  Smell  of  it,  at  the  time  of  Coition,  promotes  Conception. 
Nat.  Hijl.  Lib.  20.  Cap.  15. 

This  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Shops,  the  former  fup- 
plying  its  Place  :  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  brought  from  Turkey  ; 
the  Plant  which  bears  it  is  fmaller,  the  Leaves  narrower,  and 
more  divided ;  it  hears  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  and  Seed 
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fomewhat  like  the  common,  but  lefs  j  of  a  more  pleafant  and 
aromatic  Smell  and  Tafte,  fomewhat  like  Origanum  ;  and  is 
efteem’d  to  have  greater  Virtue  and  Efficacy  than  the  former 
Miller.  Bot.  Off. 

It  is  brought  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  Seeds  are 
fmall,  ftriated,  lefs  than  thofe  of  Parfley,  of  a  Yellow  inclining 
to  Red,  of  an  acrid  aromatic  Tafte,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell. 
It  is  feldom  or  never  found  in  our  Shops.  It  is  Incifive,  Ape¬ 
rient,  and  a  Drier ;  is  effectual  in  Pains  of  the  Colon  and  Ute¬ 
rus,  Inflation  of  the  Stomach,  and  Obftru&ions  of  the  Urine 
and  Menfes.  Dale. 

Thefe  Seeds  afford  a  great  deal  of  efTential  Oil,  and  volatile 
Salt. 

They  are  Anti-hyfteric,  Carminative,  and  Cephalic;  refift 
Poifon,  and  are  one  of  the  four  lefler  hot  Seeds.  Lernery  des 
Drogues. 

AMMION,  dy.ytov,  Cinnabar.  See  Cinnabar,  and  Mi¬ 
nium. 

AMMITES,  five  AMMONITES,  is  a  fandy  Stone,  - 
which  is  found  in  different  Sizes  ;  for  there  are  fome  as  large 
as  a  Nut,  fome  as  big  as  Peas,  fome  the  Size  of  Vetches 
and  others  of  the  Seeds  of  Poppy  or  Millet.  Thefe  little  Stones 
refemble  the  Eggs  or  Spawn  of  Fifh  ;  fome  are  called  Cenchri- 
tes ,  and  others  Meconites.  Thofe  which  are  as  big  as  a  Pea, 
are  called  by  fome  Mineral  Bezoar ,  becaufe  they  are  formed 
in  Shells,  or  little  Lamina ,  like  the  Bezoar,  and  they  are  of 
the  fame  fhining  Colour,  or  a  little  redder;  they  are  found 
upon  the  Mountains  near  Bern ,  in  Switzerland. 

They  are  foon  refolved  into  Sand,  of  which  they  confift : 
They  are  called  Ammites ,  from  dyy.^,  Sand.  Lemery  des 
Drogues. 

AMMOCHOSIA,  ay-yox^iet,  a  kind  of  Remedy  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  Body,  which,  for  that  Purpofe,  muft  be  laid  upon 
the  Sand,  which  muft  be  heaped  upon  it.  The  Sand  ought  to 
be  very  hot,  and  of  the  Sea,  if  it  can  be  had  ;  for  River- fand 
is  more  humid.  j  . 

But  Salt  is  more  efficacious  for  the  fame  Purpofe  than  Sand, 
and  better  for  the  Patient  to  lie  down  in,  with  fome  thin  Sub- 
ftance  fpread  under  him.  But  the  Salt  muft  be  no  lefs  than 
three  Palms  in  Depth  ;  for  otherwife  its  Virtue  would  eafily  be 
difperfed. 

It  has  alfo  the  fame  Effects  as  Insolation,  which 

fee.  .  l.  .  -  :  • 

Oribafius ,  Lib.  10.  Cap.  8.  Coll.  Med.  tells  us,  that  this 
Fomentation  with  Sand  is  accommodated  to  fuch  as  labour  un¬ 
der  the  Colic,  Afthma,  Gout,  Cachexy,  Dropfy,  and  all 
thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  chronical  Diftempers  ;  and  that  all, 
except  Infants,  are  fit  Subjects  of  this  Fomentation :  He  fays 
further,  that  it  ought  to  be  adminifter’d  in  the  hotteft  Days  of 
the  Summer,  at  Sun-rifing,  on  the  Shore,  in  the  moft  fervent 
Sand,  which  has  deep  Pits  funk  in  it,  where  the  Patient  may  roll 
himfelf,  and  lie  with  his  Head  covered  from  the  Sun-beams,  a 
Covering  before  his  Eyes,  and  a  Sponge,  dipp’d  in  cold  Water, 
held  to  his  Face. 

AEtius  alfo  mentions  this  dyy<>x*>Vict.  Tetrat.  1.  Serm.  3. 
Cap.  9.  as  does  Celfus ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  21.  for  the  Cure  of  a 
Dropfy.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  167.  fays,  that  the  Sand 
on  the  Sea-fhore,  heated  with  the  Sun,  dries  the  Bodies  of  thofe 
who  are  hydropical,  if  they  are  covered  with  it,  all  but  the 
Head. 

Galen  made  ufe  of  this  dyyoxaVta,  for  the  Wife  of  Boethus , 
labouring  under  a  Fluor  Albus,  as  he  writes,  Lib.  de  Pracog. 
ad  P ojlhumum.  And  Pliny,  Lib.  22.  Cap.  25.  tells  us,  that 
Sextus  Pompeius  ufed  the  fame  kind  of  Remedy  for  the  Gout. 

“  He  flood,  fays  he,  above  his  Knees  in  Wheat;  and  his  Feet 
<c  being  thus  dried,  he  found  himfelf  wonderfullyrelieved;  from 
“  which  time  he  ufed  no  other  Remedy.” 

Hen.  Stephanas,  inftead  of  dy.yoxuVict,  reads  dy.y.oyyoU-  it 
is  alfo  called  T ctnyiey/of.  Gorraus. 

AMMOCHRYSOS,  dyybxfv<r&,  from  &yy&,  Sand,  and 
X?u<ro<,  Gold. 

AMMOCHRYSUS,  is  a  Stone  fometimes  hard,  but  which 
generally  crumbles  betwixt  the  Fingers  like  Sand  ;  its  Colour  is 
fometimes  red,  fometimes  yellow,  intermixed  with  Spangles  of 
Talc,  the  Colour  of  Gold  ;  fo  that  it  feems  to  be  mixed  with 
Gold  in  Powder.  This  Stone  is  found  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
many  other  Places.  It  is  only  ufed  to  put  on  Writing.  Lemery 
des  Drogues. 

AMMOCHRYSOS  is  alfo  a  Name  given  to  a  kind  of 
Mud  of  a  golden  Colour,  found  in  the  Chanel  of  certain  warm 
mineral  Waters,  in  Frif eland.  Cajlellus. 

AMMODITES,  a  venomous  Serpent,  a  Cubit  in  Length, 
which  is  its  utmoft  Size,  being  never  defcribed  larger.  It  is 
of  a  fandy  Colour,  and  marked  all  over  the  Body  with  black 
Spots  ;  its  Fail  is  extremely  hard,  and  divided  in  the  upper 
Part.  Some  give  it  the  Name  of  Cenchria ,  that  is,  Millcty, 
becaufe  its  Tail  is  hard  like  Millet.  It  has  wider  Jaws  than 
the  Viper,  and  though  it  refembles  that  Reptile  in  many  other 
refpe&s,  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  Colour  ;  for  the  Viper  is 
yellowifh. 
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The  Bite  of  the  Ammodytes  is  generally  followed  by  fpeedy 
Peath  ;  but  if  this  does  not  happen,  Blood  conies  from  the 
Wound,  and  the  Bart  fwells.  Soon  after  Sanies  works  out, 
whicK  is  fucceeded  by  Heaviiiefs  of  the  Head,  and  Swooning. 
Where  the  Symptoms  are  mod  favourable,  the  Patient  does  not 
live  above  three  Days;  tho’  there  are.  Inftances  of  fomc  who 
have  furvived  till  the  feventh  Day.  The  Bite  of  the  Female 
caufes  the  quicker. Death. 

Help,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  is  to  be  fought,  firft,  from  the  common 
Remedies,  as  Cupping  and  Scarifying  the  Places  all  about  the 
Wound,  Conftridtion  of  the  Parts  above  it,  and  laying  open 
the  Wound  with  the  Knife.  Proper  Medicines  are.  Mint 
drank  in  Hydromel;  Caftor,  Cafiia,  and  the  Juice  of  Mug- 
wort,  taken  in  Water.  Theriaca  alib  is  to  be  taken,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Hurt ;  drawing  Plaifters  are  to  be  ufed  ;  and  after 
thefe,  fuch  Cataplafms  as  are  proper  for  the  Cure  of  eating 
and  fpreading  Ulcers..  JEtius, .  Petr.  4.  .Serm.  1.  Cap'.  25. 

AMMONIACUM,  dy.y.uvt&xbv.  Ammoniac. 

The  Arabians  call  the  Chryfocolla,  Lczac  Aldeheb. ;  which 
fignifies  the  fame  as  the  Greek  ^?i/<j-ok,oAA<*.>  that  is,  a  Ferrumi- 
nation  [Soldering]  of  Gold.  They  .gave  this  Name  alfo  to 
Gum  Ammoniac,  as  Avifem ,  on  the  Word  Ajfac ,  allures  us  ; 
the  Reafon  he  fhews  for  it  is,  becaufe  Books  and  Papers  are 
gilt  with  it;  for  it  gives  a  gold  Colour  to  Books  and  Papers  on 
which  it  is  laid,  or  is  ufeful  in  the  gilding  or  laying  on  of  Gold 
upon  the  fame.  This  is  Avi Jena’s  Sentiment ;  the  Gum  itfelf, 
or  Drop,  of  Ammoniac,  he  calls  Ajfac ;  or  Azac.  _  AlpagnS 
obferves,  that  among  the  vulgar  Arabians  it  goes  by  the  Name 
of  Ujfac ;  and  indeed,  an  antient  Arabian  Botanift,  in  an  old 
Diofcorides ,  renders  the  Tree  of  Ammoniac  Segjar  Alujfac , 
that  is,  the  Tree  Alujfac.  \n. Serapion,  Raxacb  is  read,  by 
Corruption,  for  Haxach  ;  the  Spaniards  call  it  Aguaxaque. 

Avifena  Calls  the  Tree  Altarthub,  or  Altarthut ;  the  Greeks 
fay  it  is  called  Agafyllis  ;  rate  itou  Si  dun  bh'&  b  bdyv&  aya- 
fvAAtf,  “  the  whole  Shrub  that  bears  it  is  called  Agafyllis.  ” 
Diofcorides.  Pliny, 1,  tho’  by  Miftake,  fays  it  is  called  Metopiuni. 
Some  other  of  its  Names  in  Neophytus ;  are  xedobi and  wAia 
r&f&i  the  firft  of  which  is  an  Epithet  of  Jupiter  Ammon ,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  Name  of  xeioxi^fj^-',  “Ram-horned;” 
and  the  Reafon  of  its  other  Appellation,  he  fays,  tvas  becaufe 
its  Tear  was  much  expofed  to  the  Influence  of  the  Sun.’  We 
commonly  call  it  Armoniac,  indeed  of  Atmnoniac.  Some  learned 
Phyficians  have  doubted,  whether  we  have  the  true  Ammoniac 
of  the  AntieJits,  and  not  without  Reafon  ;  for  our  Ammoniac 
has  not  the  Characters  by  which  the  Antients  deferibe  theirs  ; 
and  ’tis  certain,  that  Kind  of  it  which  they  call  b^yvaya,  or 
“  fuch  as  is  in  Lumps  pr  Fragments,  ”  is  fcarce  to  be 
met  with  in  our  Days.  The  Reafon  of  the  Name  was,  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  broken  after  the  manner  of  dry  Sorts  of  Gums, 
whofe  Parts  did  not  confid  of  a  tenacious  Glue.  Diofcorides , 
amongd  its  Characters,  would  have  it  to  be  “  like  grumousBits  of 
Frankincenfe-,”  A i(iavd]ifov  rots  ybvS^is,  which  Serapion  erro- 
neoufly  underdands  with  refpect  to  Smelh  It  was  pure  and 
denfe,  without  Sordes,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour  ;  Diofcorides 
fays,  dfp'jrv,  “  of  a  good  Colour.”  They  called  another  Sort 
of  it  <?v£a.ya,  or  “  mixed  or  blended,”  becaufe  it  was 

fat  and  refmous,  eafy  to  be  made  into  a  Mafs,  and  full  of  Impuri¬ 
ties  from  Earth  or  Sand.  This  is  what  we  now  commonly  meet 
with  in  the  Shops,  and  the  Greeks  had  no  other  in  the  Time  of 
Neophytus ,  who  accommodating  the  W ords  of  Diofcorides  to 
the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  makes  two  Kinds  of  one,  lpcaking 
thus,  '£ yxedify  Si  to  tuygev  ^  a^uAcv,  A/pavi^ov  rots  yovS^pis, 
Kaba^yv  K)  oruKvov,  y.nSeytav  tyov  pvT-afar  “  Chufe  what  is  of 
“  a  good  Colour,  without  Chips,  idc.  ”  This  is  the  b^y.vr by 
’Ayywviaxov,  “  the  brittle  Ammoniacum,  ”  of  the  Antients. 
He  immediately  adds,  x]  zb  pvfv'fw,  tm  gst^m  a^oS^Jv,  onx&v 
Ft  7?  yiutnr  x.ct.KiiTa.1  Si  to  toEtov  iquyaHjaSn.  “  and  the 
“  refinous,  of  a  drong  Smell,  and  a  bitter  Tade  ;  this  Sort  is 
“  called  the  traftile.”  He  thought  that  the  Ammoniacum  of  his 
Times,  becaufe  it  was  refmous,  and  of  a  vifeous,  ropy  Fatnefs, 
was  the  fame  as  that  of  Diofcorides ,  which  he  would  have  to  be 
A/(iangov  rots  ybvS&i/c,  “  in  Lumps  like  Frankincenfe :  ”  but 
this  is  far  from  being  true  ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  be  fjivdSis, 
“  refinous  ;”  and  another  thing  to  be  AipavuSa,  “  like  Frank- 
“  incenfe.  ”  This  is  dry  and  brittle,  the  former  fat  and  juicy. 
Such  Bodies  as  have  a  Ropinefs,  and  can  be  drawn  out  like 
Pitch  or  Birdlime,  may  be  called  ifvydldSti,  “  tradlile;”  but 
the  fyaurci,  “  the  brittle,  ”  are  properly  fuch  as,  being  broken, 
are  fhivered  into  fmaliBits  and  Fragments,  and  cannot  be  drawn 
into  Threads.  Thus  he  made  one  of  two  very  different  things  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  DiftinCtion  where  was  no  Diffe¬ 
rence  ;  for  he  immediately  fubjoins  a ibZSa  n  yiibSa  yv^yya, 
“  the  Mixed  has  Eartli  or  Stones  in  it.  ”  The  Ammoniacum 
of  Diofcorides ,  which,  he  fays,  is  called  (pv&rya,  is  the  fame 
with  the  fat  and  refinous,  which,  on  account  of  its  Vifcofity, 
may  be  eafily  worked  up  into  a  Mafs.  Pliny  has  it,  Genera 
ejus  duo,  Thraudon  mafeuli  Phuris  fimilitudine ,  quod  maxime 
probatur  ;  altcrum  pingue  ac  refinofum,  quod  Phyrama  appellant. 
“  rhere  are  two  Rinds  of  it,  the  PhrauJlon,  [brittle]  which 
“  is  like  Male  Frankincenfe,  and  mod  valued  ;  the  other  a  fat 
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“  and  refmous  Subftance,  which  they  call  Phyrama ,  [a  Mix- 
ture].”  The  Tear,  which  is  of  a  pinguious  Ropinels  like 
Rolin,  being  too  liquid  to  dick  to  the  Free,  falls  to  the  Ground, 
and  there  gathers  Filth,  by  taking  hold  of  Bits  of  Woods,  and 
Sand,  and  incorporating  with  them  into  ope  Mafs.  This  is  the 
a/6 ibSn,  “  dony,’  ”  and  ytcbSis,  “  earthy,”  Ammoniacum  of 
Diofcorides ,  and  the  fat  and  refinous  Ammoniacum  of  Pliny , 
which  is  called  Phyrama.  What  concretes  on  the  Tree,  like 
frankincenfe,  is  not  only  dry,  but  pure,  and  free  from  Filth. 
Neophytus ,  who  faw  no  other  Drop  of  Ammoniacum  ufed  in 
his  Time,  more  than  what  we  fee  now,  thought  the  liquid  and 
the  refmous  were  the  fame  with  the  concrete,  and  again  feparated 
the  vifeous  and  fat  from  the  refmous,  which  was  a  Complica¬ 
tion  of  Abfurdities.  The  Greeks  uriiverfally  call  it  'Ay.ywi  iax.ov 
bvytaua,  “  Ammoniac  Perfume,  ”  becaufe  it  ferv’d  them  for 
that  Ufe,  tho’  it  be  of  a  drong  and  rank  Scent.  Diofcorides 
fays,  Karodfv  tm  btsyvj,  “  fmelling  like  Cador  ;”  Neophytus , 
tm  ocryn  “  of  a  drong  Smell.  ”  Galen  fays  it  has  xoeix 

ctryAv,  “  the  Smell  of  Coriander.  ”  But  I  think  it  fhould  be 
read  xaroeix,  “  of  Cador,  ”  indead  of  which  they  wrote  by 
way  of  Compendium,  xotxx,  “  of  Coriander.  ”  Pliny ,  amongd 
Odours  and  Spices,  reckons  Ammoniacum,  with  the  Juncus, 
and  Calamus  Aromaticus,  and  fweet-feented  Mofs.  But  ’tis 
no  more  drange,  that  this  Gum  fhould  have  a  Place  among 
fweet  Odours  appointed  for  Perfumes,  than  that  Galbanum 
fhould  be  reckoned  among  the  Spices,  thatcompofed  the  facer- 
dotal  Perfume,  Excd.xxx.  31.  which  confided  of  Stadfe,  aro¬ 
matic  Onyche,  and  Frankincenfe.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called 
n  3  nbn ,  C helbena ,  whence  comes  the  Greek  y^aAfiavn.  Galba¬ 
num  was  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  Ointments,  and  especially  in 
the  Ointment  of  Almonds  ufed  among  the  Egyptians ,  which  for 
that  Reafon  was  called  yfeizno v,  “  Metopium,  ”  a  Name  for 
Galbanum.  Of  the  Ointment  of  Almonds,  the  Greeks  thus 
write :  A  tyufioi  txto  to  I  a  ouov  i^iv^ixoris  y(\w7riov  dvjb  'x&v- 
nyofivaav,  on  A ayfidvif  to  Si  tpvTov  a  y\v{\ai  ft 

yaKp-lvi).  xahelTat  y{\wynov-  “  The  Egyptians,  who  invented 
“  this  Oil,  called  it  Adetopium ,  becaufe  it  contained  Galba- 
“  num  ;  for  the  Plant  whence  Galbanum  is  generated  is  fo 
f‘  called.  ”  Now  the  Scent  of  Galbanum  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  Ammoniac,  if  it  be  true,  as  Diofcorides  fays,  that 
Galbanum  ufes  to  be  adulterated  with  Rofin,  hulked  Beans, 
and  Ammoniac.  So  that  Pliny  changed  Names,  when  he  faid, 
that  the  Tree  of  Ammoniac  was  called  Metopimn ,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  is  a  Name  for  Galbanum.  Some  will  have 
the  Tree,  that  fw eats  Ammoniac,  to  be  an  Herb.  The  Au¬ 
thor  of  Adluarius  upon  Diofcorides  has  it,  Tloa  ifiiy  cQtv  ’A y.yu~ 
viaxbv  Hvyiiaya'  “  It  is  an  Herb  which  produces  the  Ammoniac 
“  Perfume.  ”  This  is  rafhly  offering  Violence  to  the  Words  of 
Diofcorides.  Serapion ,  quoting  Diofcorides  by  Name,  and 
feeming  to  fpeak  his  very  Words,  relates,  that  they  make  an 
Inciiion  in  the  Root  of  this  Plant,  and  fo  extradl  the  Tear  ; 
where  ’tis  plain  he  took  it  for  an  Herb.  Pliny  calls  it  a  Dree , 
and  fays,  that  the  Tear  diftils  from  it  after  the  manner  of  Ro¬ 
fin  ;  by  which  he  muff  mean,  that  it  flows  fpontaneoufly. 
Diofcorides  calls  it,  SivS&v  vaJbw.ouSii,  “  a  ferulacious  Tree,” 
and  Qdy.v&-y  “a  Shrub;”  nor  indeed  do  Frankincenfe  and 
Myrrh  diftil  from  great  Trees.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  Root 
in  a  very  antient  Copy,  tho’  the  Editions  have  it  thus  :  Kukut ai 
Si  oA@>  b  Qdy.v&>  ertff  tm  ffij  ’ AyacvKhis,  “  the  whole  Shrub, 
“  with  its  Root,  is  called  Agafyllis.”  There  is  no  need  of  a  Root 
here,  and  no  fuch  thing  is  authorized  by  this  excellent  Manu- 
feript.  And  ’tis  downright  falfe,  that  Ammoniac  fweats  from 
the  wounded  Root  of  an  Herb,  as  Serapion  maintains.  Authors 
of  the  greateft  Antiquity  declare,  that  it  flowed  fpontaneoufly. 

In  the  medicinal  Lexicons  of  the  Greeks ,  I  find  yoygmiv  and 
yoy.<pi]ov,  [Comparer  or  Faftener]  to  fignify  this  Ammoniac 
fweet  Gum,  in  the  fame  Senfe  perhaps  with  the  Arabic  Appel¬ 
lation,  Lezac  Aldeheb ,  which,  according  to  Avifena ,  belongs 
to  Ammoniac,  and  is  properly  that,  by  which  Gold  flicks  to 
Gold.  Now  yoyfdjcu,  is  “  to  compact,  ”  and  yby.qoi  avv- 
Siay.ot ,  “  Gomphi  are  the  Ligaments,  ”  by  which  Wood  ad¬ 
heres  to  Wood.  Wooden  Pegs  were  alfo  called  by  this  Name 
[Gomphi],  The  Gloflaries,  or  Lexicons,  have  it,  yoy.fi 7»k, 
A ifijxov  boykaya,  “  Gomphitcs  is  the  Libyan  fweet  Gum  ;  ” 
and  ybypilov  to  bvyiaya,  “  Gomphiton  fignifies  the  fweet 
“  Gum.  ”  1 

Nicander ,  in  his  Alexipharmacs,  puts  ’ Ayy.dviov,  [Ammo¬ 
nium]  for  Ammoniacum,  in  the  following  Verfes ; 

- h  $  itrageXi 

QdhzTi  fiaAcbv  yfr^u  ' Ayyc'oviov. 

“  Throw  into  the  Pot  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Ammonium, 
“  and  let  it  heat.”  It  is  corruptly  read  <TKayydvtovr  [Scam- 
monium]  and  wrongly  underftood  to  be  Scammcny,  that  is, 
the  Juice  of  Scammony  ;  but  this  the  fame  Author  a  little  be¬ 
fore  called  Sanfu  xdyiiv(&,  “  the  Tear  of  Kamon,  [Scum- 
mony]  ; 

- -To  Te  Fctxfv  vicpSddjo/o  xdyw&'. 

tc  and  the  frefh-expreffed  Tear  of  Scammony. 

Y  y  y  y 
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put  fot  as  lively1  ®"  f°r  [Maragdus 

for  Smaragdus],  The  Juice  is  “  Scamonmm  the 

Herb  «*£.»*  “Scamonia.”  Therefore  A^hw,  [Ammo¬ 
nium]  and  2xW.*'».  [Scammonium]  are  two  different 

Sal  Ammoniac,  «x<cf  uarretalr,  took  its  Name  from  the 
fame  Place.  The  Grerfr,  efpecially  the  more  modern  ones,  in 

their  medicinal  Lexicons,  are  very  much  divided  in  their  Opi¬ 
nions  upon  this  Subjeft.  The  Saracauc  GlofTary  of  Epbtiuts 
renders  the  Arabic  fdA*.  [Milch]  by  Ammoniacum.  MiAX, 
t»  'Akmi mmii  i'A«,  “  Milch  is  bal  Ammoniac.  Mdh  is  an 
Arabic  Word,  which  fignifies  Salt.  The  Greeks  change  the 
Arabic  Afpiration  into  a  ltronger,  and  exprefs  it  by  their  ch> 
Thus  they  fay,  ahy&vva,  “  alchanna,  ”  for  alhanna,  Id c- 
Some  there  are  who  feem  to  have  appropriated  the  common 
Appellation  of  Salt,  **T  foyjv,  “  by  way  of  Eminence,  ” 
to  Ammoniac  ;  of  which  the  old  Interpreter  of  Avifena  gives 
a  Hint,  by  thus  exprefling  his  Title  :  Of  Sal  Ammoniac ,  that 
is,  of  Salt.  In  the  Arabic  ’tis  Nuxader ,  a  Word  that  has  its 
proper  Meaning,  and  is  remote  from  all  Signification  of  Salt. 
Of  all  Kinds  of  Salt,  Diofcorides  approves  of  the  Foflile  [Roclt- 
falt]  as  of  raoft  Efficacy,  and  among  the  Foflile,  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac  ;  fo  that  ’tis  no  wonder  it  took  the  proper  Name  of  Salt 
on  account  of  its  Excellency.  Others  of  the  more  modern 
Greeks  call  it  dhas  T^arratiKov,  “that  is,  foflitious  Salt ;  ” 
for  ir^dora  [tzapa]  and  tCLttiov  [tzapium]  fignify  with  them 
an  Inftrument  to  dig  with,  t3  igbytov,  [Orygium]  ;  with  the 
Latins,  Sappa,  which  is  a  Word  we  yet  retain ;  and  hence 
comes  the  Verb  Sappare,  “  to  fap.  ”  Nicomedes ,  the  Iatro- 
fophift,  in  his  Lexicon,  has:  "A^as  ogudji v  to  yayf^/vbv. 
"AhcLi  'Aw-uvicikov  to  t (aoraeuov.  "A has  KaormraLoKiKov  to  ’Aj- 
H'lviov.  "Ah as  t a.&ix^1oy  To  6a\dosiov.  «  The  foflitious  Salt  is 
«  the  fame  as  the  Gangrinum,  Sal  Ammoniac  is  the  Tzapari- 
“  cum,  the  Cappadocian  Salt  is  the  fame  as  the  Armenian,  and 
“  the  Salt  for  feafoning  is  the  Sea- fait.”  You  fee  he  diftin- 
guifhes  the  foflitious  Salt  from  the  tzaparicum,  fuch  as  he  makes 
Ammoniac  to  be  ;  tho’  Diofcorides  makes  Ammoniacum  to 
be  a  Species  of  foflitious  Salt  ;  and,  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  the 
Tzapa  of  the  Greeks  is  not  properly  an  Inftrument  with  which 
they  dig  the  Earth,  but  fuch  as  they  cut  Stones  with  in  Quar¬ 
ries.  Sal  Ammoniac,  we  are  told  by  Serapion,  is  pulled  out  of 
hard  and  tranfparent  Stones  ;  for  which  Reafon  there  is  need 
of  a  Sappa,  [a  fort  of  Pick-ax]  to  get  it  out,  and  to  cut  it, 
which  Inftrument  the  old  Latins  called  Upupa,  becaufe  it  has 
a  {harp  End  like  the  Beak  of  a  Lapwing.  The  Gloffaries  have 
it  Upupa,  ofvyiov  [Orygium].  A  very  celebrated  Phyfician, 
and  well  exercifCd  in  theie  Studies,  rejects  the  Opinion  of  Se¬ 
rapion,  principally,  on  account  of  his  making  Ammoniac  de¬ 
rive  its  Name  from  the  Sands  out  ot  wThich  it  is  digged,  being 
concreted  into  Crufts  and  Laminae.  The  Abfurdity  of  this 
Opinion  may  be  evinced  feveral  ways  :  ^  Firft^no  confiderate 
Perfon  would  derive  Ammoniacum,  dorb  t »  <W*«,  “  from 
“  Ammos,”  [the  Sand]  but  dorb  t**Aw»v<&,  “from  Am- 
“  mon,  ”  for  the  fame  Reafon  as  Gum  Ammoniac,  which 
cannot  be  thought  to  takes  its  Name  from  Sand,  tho’  Pliny  be 
alfo  of  that  Opinion.  v Ay.^.uv,  “  Ammon ,  himfelf  indeed, 
took  his  Appellation  from  the  Sands ;  but  Regia  Apiumax* 
took  its  Name  from  Ammon,  who  had  a  very  famous  Ora¬ 
cle  in  thofe  Parts  ;  and  whatever  was  difeovered  therein 
worthy  Obfervation,  was  called  A[ay.covtaKbv,  “  Ammonia- 
“  cum.  ”  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Ammoniac  was  dug  out 
of  lame  Caverns.  Leviffimus  intra  fpecus  fuos ,  in  Lucem 
univerfam  prolatus  incredibili  Ponder e  ingravefeit.  “  Though 
“  it  be  very  light  within  its  own  Caverns,  it  increafes  in 
“  Weight  after  a  furprifing  manner  when  it  is  produced  in 
“  open  Light.”  And  he  gives  us  his  Opinion  why  it  was  called 
Ammoniacum  :  Nam  &  Cyrenaici  ’dr  ait  us  nobilitantur  Ammo- 
niaco,  &  ipfo,  quia  fub  Arenis  inveniatur,  appellato.  “  The 
“  Cyrenean  Territories  are  celebrated  for  producing  Sal  Am¬ 
ec  moniac,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  may  be  found  under  the  Sands.” 
A  ridiculous  Reafon  !  No,  it  has  its  Name  from  being  found 
in  the  Ammoniac  Region,  tv  7  n  ad]  A (j.y.uva  AiCvvy,  “  in 
“  Libya ,  about  Ammon ,  ”  which  was  a  Part  of  the  Country 
of  Cyrene.  Nay,  fometimes,  not  only  the  inland  Parts,  but 
all  Libya  come  under  this  Denomination.  Thus,  Stephanas : 
J  A^y-uvia  n  uzffby&i<&>  AtCun,  x)  ctujn  Lz  oedtra  n  A iCvii  'Pius  zx.a- 
Aihto  dorb  VA “  Ammonia  is  midland  Libya,  and  fome- 
“  times  the  whole  Country  of  Libya  is  fo  called  ixom  Ammon.” 
We  may  conclude  then,  that  Sal  Ammoniac  has  its^  Name 
from  the  Country  Ammonia,  and  not  from  the  Sand;  for  then 
it  would  be  called  dpipuKof  or  dy.fmis,  “  ammicus  or  ammites.” 
Pliny,  in  the  fame  Place,  tells  us :  Quo  Exemplo  pcjlea  inter 
/E gyp  turn  Arabiam ,  etiam  fqualentibus  Locis,  cceptus  ejl  in- 

veniri  detracts  Arenis ,  qualiter  id  per  Africa:  fitientia  ufque  ad 
Ammonis  Oraculum.  “  In  which  manner  they  began  afterwards 
««  t0  difeover  it  in  the  Defarts  between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  by 
“  removing  the  Sands,  as  they  do  alfo  in  the  dry  and  barren 
“  Parts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Oracle  of  Ammon.”  ’Tis  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  the  Country  of  Ammon,  where  the  Soil  was  all 
Tandy,  the  Cavers,  that  were  dug  under  the  Sands,  yielded 
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Sal  Ammoniac  ;  but  in  other  Places,  where  -was  no  Sand,  if 
was  probably  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  or  even  from  Hills.  Pliny, 
Lib.  31.  Cap.  7.  Ejfoditur  id  e  Terra,  ut  pa  lam  ejl  Humor e 
denfato  in  Cappadocia,  lbi  quidem  caditur  Lapidum  J'pecula- 
rium  mo  do.  Pondus  magnum  Glebis,  quas  Micas  vulgus  appel- 
lat.  “  It  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth  in  Cappadocia ,  as  it  is  well 
'known,  being  a  condenfed  Humour.  They  cut  it  after  the 

/•  1  T  *  _  L’ . —  ^ .  1  r*  I  hn  I  t  ■  »■>  xu 


“  manner  of  the  Lapis  Speculans.  L  he  Lumps,  which  they 
“  call  Mica ,  are  very  ponderous.  ”  You  will  fay  the  Cap¬ 
padocian  is  not  of  the  fame  Kind  with  th z  Ammonian.  I  anfwer, 
both  are  reduced  under  the  Kind  bgvpuv  aKuv,  “  of  foflile 
“  Salts,  ”  which  is  Pliny’s  Opinion.  Diofcorides  makes  three 
Kinds  of  Salt,  to  bgvKjov,  t3  hahdwio v,  to  a ty.vauov^  “  die 
“  foflile,  [Rock-falt]  the  Sea-falt,  and  what  comes  out  of 
“  Marlhes.  ”  But  this  laft  may  be  included  under  the  Deno¬ 
mination  of  Sea-falt.  He  comprehends  Sal  Ammoniac  under 
the  foflile  Kind,  tho’  it  be  in  fome  refpeas  a  proper  Kind  of 
itfelf,  and  of  a  peculiar  Nature,  according  to  the  Diverfity  of 
Sun  and  Soil.  Obferve  the  Words  of  Diofcorides  :T£*  H 

engyfct&i'  /4°'  ««  7°  kVKT°r  T«7*  ^  T'°  ^ 

teVKor  A)  LlAVAViC,  7TVKV0V  Ti  d)  TH  avyKejaif  iPtuf 

to  ’ Ay.y.uvtAKoii  tu  ytvet,  Li,  ^  ivthd&s  r«V  Lictipv true 

“  Of  Salts,  the  foflile  is  of  the  greateft  Virtue,  and 
“  of  this  Kind,  in  general,  what  is  free  from  Stones,  white 
“  and  pellucid,  and  of  a  denfe  and  equable  Subftancfe  ;  inpar- 
“  ticular,  that  Sort  of  it  called  Ammoniac,  which  is  eafy  to 
“  cleave,  and  has  ftrait  Fiflures.  ”  Amongft  the  proper  Cha¬ 
racters  of  the  beft  foflile  Salt,  it  is  requir’d,  that  it  be  white 
and  pellucid.  Sal  Ammoniac  had  both  thefe.  Pliny  fays  of 
Sal  Ammoniac  :  Similis  ejl  colore  Alumini  quod  Schijlon  vacant, 
longis  Glebis,  neque  perlucidus ,  ingratis  fapore ,  fed  Medicine 
utilis.  “  It  is  like  the  fcijftle  Alum  in  Colour,  and  is  in  long 
“  Pieces,  not  pellucid,  has  an  unfavoury  Tafte,  but  is  ufefui 
“  in  Medicine.  ”  As  to  its  not  being  pellucid,  I  queftion, 
whether  he  is  to  be  credited.  Diofcorides  makes  Whitenefs  and 
Tranfparency  two  Properties  of  the  beft  foflile  Salt,  and  feems 
to  aferibe  them  both  to  Ammoniac.  And  Pliny  himfelf,  a 
little  after,  fays,  that  the  perfpicuous ,  [perfpicuum]  that  is, 
the  pellucid,  is  the  moft  valued  :  Probatur  quammaxime  per- 
fpicuus,  reft  is  Scijfuris.  “  The  moft  perfpicuous,  with  ftrait 
“  Sci fiures,  is  in  Efteem.”  By  perfpicuous,  we  underftand  the 
to  Lta.tpa.vis,  “  Pellucidnefs,  ”  as  when  we  fay,  perfpicuus  Am - 
nis,  perfpicuum  Vitrum ,  “  a  perfpicuous  Stream,  a  perfpicuous 
“  Glafs.  ”  Thus  the  Gloffaries  :  Perfpicuum ,  L  tap  avis,  Lttwyur 
“  Perfpicuous,  that  is,  diaphanous,  pellucid.”  Whatever  trans¬ 
mits  the  Image,  and  can  be  feen  through,  as  was  the  way  of 
fpeaking  among  the  Antients,  is  perfpicuous  ;  fo  that  Pliny 
contradi&s  himfelf.  He  dreffed  up  his  Account  from  feveral 
Authors;  in  one  he  found,  that  Ammoniac  was  like  fcijftle 
Alum  in  Colour  ;  this  is  white  indeed,  tho’  not  pellucid,  nor 
appears  divided  into  Fragments  like  grey  Hairs.  Hence  he 
imagin’d,  that  it  was  in  long  Pieces,  but  not  pellucid.  I11 
another  Author  he  read,  that  to  Ltatpavis ,  “  the  diaphanous,” 
was  moft  valued ;  this  he  here  renders  perfpicuous ,  which  is 
the  fame  as  pellucid. 

Avifena  gives  us  three  Characters  of  the  beft  Sal  Ammoniac, 
which  are,  to  Iv^mov,  “  Readinefs  to  cleave,  to  Ltatpavis, 
“  Pellucidnefs,  ’’"and  a  Colour  like  Cryftal  ;  which  laft  is  fo 
render’d  by  the  Tranflator,  from  the  Arabic  Albeluri :  Etme- 
lior  ex  eo,  qui  eft  ut  Borax ,  clarus,  cryflallinus.  “  The  belt 
“  of  it  is  like  Borax,  clear,  cryftalline.  ”  There  is  nothing 
of  Borax  in  the  Arabic ,  which  is  the  Word  the  Barbarians  ule 
for  Chryfocolla ,  a  Subftance  which  has  no  Relation  or  Simili¬ 
tude  to  Sal  Ammoniac, 

In  the  Arabic  Edition,  there  are  three  Epithets  which  Avifena 
gives  to  the  ’beft  Sal  Ammoniac.  The  firft  anfwers  to  the 
■ Greek  Ivytrov,  eafy  to  be  divided  ;  the  fecond  is  the  Word  by 
which  Avifena  always  tranflates  the  Ltavyis,  diaphanous,  of 
Diofcorides  ;  the  third  is  Albeluri,  which  the  Interpreter  tranf¬ 
lates  Cryftallinum,  with  better  Reafon  than  others  interpret 
the  Arabic  Belur,  Beryl.  ' 

But  they  were  led  into  this  Opinion  by  the  mere  Sound  or 
the  Word,  as  tho’  Belur  was  made  out  of  Beryl,  by  a  Iranf- 
pofition  of  Letters  ;  but  the  Ufe  of  the  Word  {hews  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  beft  Beryls  are  of  a  pure  fea-green  Colour.  *  c 
Chryfoberylli  are  another  Sort,  of  a  glittering  Brightness,  t  t 
has  a  Call  of  the  Colour  of  Gold.  Bilur,  in  Arabic,  mu 
fignify  a  white  Gem  ;  for  the  Ammoniac  hwxov  and  JiApans, 
“  white  and  pellucid,”  is  compared  to  a  bilurine  .  '  °?r  ’ 
yet  it  cannot  be  cryftal ;  for  no  fuch  thing  is  generated  m  In '  ia , 
but  the  Nubian  Geographer  writes,  that  Bilur  is  foun  ui 
many  Places  of  India  ;  for  Inftance,  in  Sarandib,  an  I“an  °> 
India ,  under  the  eighth  Parallel  of  the  third  Climate,  w 
he  fays,  they  find  the  beft  and  largeft  Albilur.  I  am  not  o 
rendering  this  Word  Beryl ,  as  a  learned  Tranflator  has  done, 
for  the  Reafons  above-mentioned.  I  rather  incline  to  the 
nion  of  thofe  who  interpret  the  Hebrew  an w 
Albilur,  which  al moft  all  the  Interpreters  take  to  be  the  Uii)- 
Gem,  that  takes  its  Name  from  its  Whitenefs,  refemblmg 
of  a -human  Nail,  though  it  is  Ibid  to  be  ot  fcvcral  toiouc. 
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There  is  a  fort  of  Marble  alfo,  which  goes  under  that  Name 
for  the  fame  Reafon.  Paulas  Sibentiarius : 

*OMtt  T  ovut,  dviUKi  SlOJjycLi'ov'Jl  y(\dhX(0 

’SlyjijLOuV  W  nya., 

4c  [Rays]  as  the  Onyx,  precious  in  its  Palcncfs,  emitted 
a  from  its  fplendid  Body. 

An  antient  Arabic  Verfion  venders  fbnpvKKov  “  Beryl,  in 
the  Apocalypfe  Bilur.  Certainly  if  Bilur  be  a  Beryl,  it  mull 
be  underftood  of  that  kind  of  Beryl,  which  is  one  ot  the  lalt 
enumerated  Stones,  dnd  faid  to  be  like  Cryftal.  It  can  be  no 
other  than  a  cryftalline  and  white  Gem,  that  goes  by  this  Name 
among  the  Arabians  ;  for  that  kind  of  Salt  which  is  commonly 
called  Sal  Gem ,  is  faid,  by  Avifena ,  to  be  like  Albilur.  I  is 
certain  that  this  was  white  and  pellucid,  for  which  reafon  the 
Barbarians  called  it  Salem  Gemma.,  “  the  Salt  of  the  Gem, 
whereas  thev  fhould  rather  have  called  it  Salem  gemmeum ,  “  a 
«  Gem-like  Salt ;  ”  fo  gemmeus  Miles,  “  a  Gem-like  Man, 
in  the  Play  of  Chefs,  in  Martial,  is  put  for  vitreus,  “  one  of 
«  Glafs,”  which  Poet  often  calls  Glafs  by  the  Name  of  Gem, 
on  account  of  its  Brightnefs  and  ranfparency.  The  Wo  id 
for  Sal  Gem  in  the  Arabic  Text,  according  to  the  Tranflator  ot 
Avifena ,  is  Darani ;  in  which  Term  I  fee  nothing  that  anfwers 
to  the  Notion  of  Sal  Gem .  Does  it  not  come  from  the  Hebrew 
~n  Dar,  which  fignifics  a  Parian  Stone,  and  white  Marble . 
Indeed  this  foffile  Salt,  which  they  call  Sal  Gem,  is  of  a  Marble¬ 
like  Whitenefs  and  Splendor.  In  Myrepfus  you  find  aa\\Qiyi 
(Saltzeme)  for  the  Latin  Sal  Gemma. 

In  an  antient  Arabic  Glolfary  I  find  CallaJUciis ,  which  I  read 
Chalajlicus ,  o  xct\a.7iK0i.  We  know  what  the  Phyficians  mean 
by  Chalajlica ,  which  are  fuch  Medicines  as  have  a  mollifying, 
relaxing,  difeuffing,  digefting,  and  refolving  Virtue.  Avifena , 
irt  that  Place,  feems  to  enumerate  and  diftinguifh  the  Kinds  of 
Salts  by  their  proper  Virtues  and  Faculties,  rather  than  from 
any  other  Difference  in  Nature,  or  Place  of  Growth.  The  firft 
he. mentions  has  an  aftringent  Virtue,  fuch  as  is  in  Nitre:  An¬ 
other,  he  fays,  (as  he  is  rendered  by  the  Tranflator)  is  of  a 
thin  brittle  Contexture  ;  and  a  third  excavated  ;  tliefe  I  don  t 
underftand,  tho’  he  ufes  the  fame  Word  excavated  io r  a  kind  of 
Salt  throughout  the  Chapter.  Alpagus ,  in  his  Lexicon,  inter¬ 
prets  it  Imperial  Salt  :  What  it  is  I  can’t  fay.  Perhaps  it  fhould 
be  an  Arabic  Word  which  implies  a  Faculty  of  feizing  and  car¬ 
rying  off,  from  a  Verb  of  the  fame  Import  with  the  Hebrew 
rftsn  Hbataph,  which  fignifies  to  fnatch  and  carry  away  by 
Force.  By  this,  perhaps,  he  underftandsTjWpi*1/*w^G*/A/r, 
“  the  abfterfive  Virtue,  ”  which  exerts  itfelf  in  carrying 
off,  by  deterging  and  abfterging.  An  antient  Arabian  Inter¬ 
preter  renders  the  yo\v£So&Snf,  Lapis  Plumbartus  of 

Diofcorides ,  by  a  Word  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he 
meant  a  Sail  of  an  azure  Colour,  or  the  Armenian  Colour, 
which  he  had  fomewhere  read  was  reckoned,  by  the  Greeks, 
among  the  Kinds  of  Salt.  Indeed  Z ofimus  Panopolitanus ,  by 
his  ct^etjoi  Kva.vPAfy.iviK?.,  <c  of  an  Armenian  azure  Salt,”  feems 
to  fpeak  of  a  fort  of  Paint  of  that  Colour  :  So  Serapion  informs 
us,  that  Chryfocolla  was  a  kind  of  Salt.  There  are  alfo  purple 
Salts,  and  yellow  Salts  :  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  Avifena  calls 
the  azure  Salt  by  this  Name ;  yet  I  cannot  be  diffatisfied  with 
my  Conjecture,  that  the  Place  fhould  be  read  by  a  Word  im¬ 
plying  die  ayrntjiKri  I'll  vault,  “  abfterfive  Faculty.”  What  im¬ 
mediately  precedes  confirms  me  in  it ;  for  what  the  Tranflator 
renders  rare  and  brittle ,  I  would  have  interpreted  biting ,  from 
a  Verb  which  fignifies  to  bite  and  corrode.  Pliny  fays  of  Salt: 
In  medendo  verb  mordens,  adurens ,  repurgans ,  extenuans ,  dijj'ol- 
vens  :  “  In  Medicine  it  is  of  a  biting,  cauftic,  cleanfing,  atte- 

nuating,  and  diffolving  Quality.” 

Avifena  next  mentions  another  kind  of  Salt,  which  he  calls 
Darani ,  or  Drani,  The  Author  of  the  old  Latino-Arable 
Dictionary,  renders  it  yaKasiKov,  “  relaxing :  ”  Therefore 
Avifena  gives  this  Name  to  a  Salt  that  is  endued  with  an  emol¬ 
lient  and  diffolving  Virtue,  which  Diofcorides  calls  S'iayy\ivm 
Svvayif,  (i  a  diffolving  Power  ;  ”  Pliny ,  dijfolvens ,  “  diffolv- 
«  mg  5  ”  fuch  efpecially  is  the  foffile  Salt,  or  Sal  Gem  ;  for 
thebittereft  is  moft  effectual  in  diffolving,  which  is  the  Opinion 
of  Avifena  himfelf.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  there  is  another 
Sort,  which  he  calls  Naphthi :  By  this  is  underftood  Naphtic  Salt, 
which  takes  its  Name  from  Naphta,  a  kind  of  liquid  Bitumen  j 
die  fame,  they  fay,  which  Galen  calls  Sodomitic  Salt.  I  queftion 
whether  they  are  in  the  right  ;  and  we  are  to  examine  if  the 
Words  may  not  bear  another  Senfe.  Perhaps  the  Author 
intended  that  kind  of  Salt  which  Diofcorides  calls  zya fujubo, 
“  efcharotic;”  Pliny ,  adurens ,  “  cauftic.”  The  Arabians 
alfo  call  by  the  Name  of  Nafta,  a  Veficle,  Bladder,  or  Tuber- 
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cle,  from  the  Greek  a^a,  “  Aphtha  ;  ”  which  is  explain’d 
rd  iv  soy.d]i  Ikm,  and  tc  Ulcerations  in  the  Mouth.”  ’Tis 
certain  that  the  Greeks  put  Aphtha  for  Bitumen  ;  as  in  Conjlan- 
tius  de  Imperio,  rnv\yai  a$av  dvaStSitoat,  “  Springs  yielding 
“  Aphtha.”  This  a  learned  Gentleman  renders  Springs  which 
caufe  Ulcerations  ;  whereas  it  means  Springs  running  with 
liquid  Bitumen,  or  Naphtha.  So  then  Aphtha  is  put  for  Naph- 
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tha  ;  and  the  Arabians,  on  the  contrary,  put  Naphtha  for 
Aphtha ,  which  fignifies  the  Veficle,  or  Bladder  of  an  Ulcer. 
Hence  Sal  Naphthi,  o  i%apcSjiKbs,  “  efcharotic,”  which  by  its 
cauftic  Quality  raifes  Ulcers  and  Aphthx  on  the  Skin,  and  in¬ 
duces  Efchars.  Avifena  obferves  nearly  the  fame  Order  witli 
Diofcorides ,  in  aftigning  proper  Qualities  to  the  different  Kinds 
of  Salt:  lAvvay.tv  Si  Vyjanv  oi  irpg&puyzvci  d^tt  ororvyjurov,  s'vti'Ii- 
nnv  ts  x)  <ry.Yvt]nim',  x)  d.7rox.aQaf]iKviV ,  x)  Siaygj\iYMV'  hi  Si 
xd]as-ad]oi>) v,  x)  it)  \y^apcI\iAv ,  y.dKKov  x)  r\vov 

ch/afi^pjic  “  The  fore-mentioned  Salts  have  many  ufcful  Qua- 
<c  litics,  being  indued  with  an  aftringent,  abfterfive,  cathartic, 

<(  and  difeuffive  Virtue  ;  together  with  a  Power  of  reprefiing, 

<c  attenuating,  and  railing  an  Efchar,  being  more  or  lefs  effica- 
“  cious  according  to  their  different  Kinds.”  The  efcharotic 
Salt,  then,  of  Diofcorides ,  is  the  Naphthi  of  Avifena,  render’d 
literally  Veficatory.  Tho’  the  modern  Phyficians  call  thofe 
fcorching  Medicines  Vcficatories,  which  they  will  have  to  be 
of  a  milder  Kind  than  Efcharotics  and  Cauftics  ;  yet  theGreeks 
often  confound  them,  and  call  thofe  Topics,  which  raife  Vehi¬ 
cles  on  the  Skin,  and  induce  a  Cruft  over  the  fcorched  Part,  by 
the  general  Name  of  Cauftics  and  Efcharotics.  ’Tis  certain 
that  there  is  to  be  found  a  Salt  indued  with  a  Faculty  of  fcorch¬ 
ing  the  Skin,  caufing  an  Itching,  and  railing  Puftules.  Strabo 
calls  fuch  Salts  tkvmyeoSeis  «,ras,  Itching  Salts,”  feme  of 
which  Kind,  he  fays,  are  to  be  found  in  a  certain  Lake  of 
Atropatene,  a  Province  of  Media ,  which  burns  the  very  Clothes 
that  are  wafhed  in  it.  Aiy.vnv  ei  tiiv  Soraura,  ev  »  aM( 
ioravSi via  ornrlcvjar  e.ci  H  x.vway.coS'e.t  x)  \ora\y£t‘  ■  Ia aiov  Si  7« 
TTaQxt  duct,  vSap  Si  yhtKV  rent  x.djaosrvpojQSlcnv  iyajioit,  el  TUY.ar 
ayvotav  (Zafe-tiv  \it  dvTiiv  orKvctut  yapir  “  It  has  a  Lake  called 
“  Spauta,  in  which  are  Salt  Springs,  which  concrete.  Thefe 
“  Salts  raife  a  troublefome  Sort  of  Itching,  which  is  cured  by 
“  Oil.  The  Water  burns  Clothes  that  are  inadvertently 
“  plunged  in  it,  in  order  to  be  wafhed  ;  in  which  Cafe  they 
tc  have  recourfe  to  frefh  Water.”  Strabo ,  Lib.  n.  That  Salt 
mull  needs  be  very  fcorching  and  efcharotic,  or,  at  leaft,  as  the 
Phyficians  fpeak,  veficatory.  Veficatories  are  properly  fuch 
Topics  as  do  not  only  raife  a  Rednefs,  but  Ulceration  of  the 
Skin,  with  Vehicles  and  Puftules,  in  Arabic,  as  I  faid,  call’d 
Naphthi.  The  Arabians  commonly  infert  an  N  in  the  Middle 
of  Words;  but  to  this  Word,  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek , 
they  have  prefixed  it,  faying  Naphtha  for  Aphtha.  Avifena 
fays  that  Sal  Naphthi  is  black,  which  is  the  Colour  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  in  a  Greek  Epigram  called  Ethiopian  Powder,  which  is 
nearly  the  Name  commonly  given  to  Naphthic  Salt.  Avifena 
informs  us,  that  it  is  of  that  Colour  on  account  of  the  Naphthi- 
city  which  is  in  it.  He  calls  it,  in  Arabic,  Aaphthia,  by  which  I 
underftand  a  Faculty  of  burning,  and  raifing  a  Blifter  :  Thus, 
in  the  fame  Author,  Nitrofa  is  Nitrofity  ;  and  there  are  other 
Words  of  a  like  Turn.  He  fays,  that  it  contrails  this  black 
Colour  from  its  fiery  and  aduft  Nature  ;  and  that  it  lofes  this 
Quality  when  it  is  burnt,  and  returns  to  the  Nature  of  Sal  Gem. 
Indeed  all  Salts,  when  burnt,  lofe  their  Acrimony,  and  rather 
acquire  a  diaphoretic  Quality,  which  is  accounted  a  principal 
Property  of  Sal  Gem :  'OiSi  KZKa.vy.ivoi  Sia^opicn  ydhhor  “  Salts, 

“  when  burnt,  are  the  more  diaphoretic.”  Paulus  Adgincta. 
Avifena ,  in  the  fame  Place,  adds,  that  the  Indian  Sait  was 
black,  not  on  account  of  its  Napluhicity,  like  the  Naphthicr 
Salt,  but  in  its  proper  Subftance.  ’Tis  doubtful  what  Sort  he 
here  calls  the  Indian  Salt.  The  antient  Greeks  called  their 
Sugar  Indian  Salt,  becaufe  they  found  jt  in  Canes,  concreted 
after  the  manner  of  Salt.  The  fame.  Author,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  Of 
the  Roughnefs  of  the  Tongue ,  in  feverijh  Patients,  mentions  a 
Salt  which  was  brought  from  India  ;  this  appears  to  be  the 
Sugar  of  the  Antients  ;  nor  is  it  ftrange,  that  Avifena  fhould 
reckon  this  among  the  other  Kinds  of  Salt,  tho’  it  be  of  a  very 
different  Nature ;  for  thus,  under  the  Head  De  Atramentis , 
<c  Of  Inks,”  he  fpeaks  of  the  Indian  Colours,  becaufe  the 
Greeks  called  them  ydhav  SvSikov,  “  Indian  Ink.”  Moft:  of 
our  later  Writers  feem  to  underftand  the  Paffage  of  Avifena, 
where  he  treats  of  the  Differences  of  Salt,  and,  among  the  reft, 
mentions  Indian  Salt,  to  be  meant  of  this  Salt.  For  Brafavo- 
lus  writes,  that  the  Sugar  of  the  Antients,  which  themlelves 
inform  us  wras  a  kind  of  Salt  found  upon  Canes,  was  not  im¬ 
ported  to  us  at  this  Time  ;  but  that  the  Sugar  commonly  called 
Candutn,  “  Sugar-candy,”  fupplied  its  Place  ;  and  that  the 
Druggifts  commonly  ufed,  inftead  of  it,  I  know  not  what  Sort 
of  Drug,  which  was  black  on  the  Outfide  ;  becaufe,  it  feems, 
the  Indian  Salt  of  Avifena ,  as  he  informs  us,  was  black.  But 
this  very  thing  is  the  cleareft  Proof,  that  the  Indian  Salt,  of 
which  Avifena  treats  in  that  Chapter,  is  different  from  that  In- 
dianSdt  which  he  mentions  in  another  Place,  on  the  Authority 
of  the  Antients,  and  is  no  other  than  Sugar  :  For  that  Indian 
Salt  has  the  Colour  of  common  Salt,  as  Avifena  himfelf,  in  his 
Chapter  De  Afperitatc  Lingua ,  exprefly  fays.  And  the  Greeks 
alfo  tell  us,  ‘  AAj  b  ’I vS/kcs  yjyid  yzv  xj  ov'sdvei  oyoidr  'id  Kotvti 
yzv  a  cl  Si  y.zAiJdS>if‘  “  The  Indian  Salt,  tor  Colour  and 
“  Subftance,  is  like  the  common  Salt,  but  taftes. like  Honey. 
But  the  common  Salt  is  not  black,  but  rather  white.  Pliny 
alfo  tells  us,  that  Sugar  (which  is  the  Indian  Salt  of  the  An- 
0  tients) 
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fients)  was  white,  and  concreted  after  the  manrier  of  Gums. 
'Therefore  Avijena,  in  his  Chapter  of  the  Kinds  ot  Salt,  mull 
be  underdood  to  mean  the  true  Indian  Salt,  not  the  Sugar  ot 
the  Antients,  which  was,  ’tis  true,  a  kind  of  Salt ;  tor  Sugar  is 
white,  but  this  Salt  of  Avifena  black.  Mefue  alfo  mentions 
this  Salt,  and  tells  us,  that  the  Naphthic  and  Indian  Salts  are 
to  be  preferred  before  all  others.  Strabo ,  Lib.  5.  relates,  from 
Clitarcbus ,  that  in  India  there  are  Quarries  of  native  Salt, 
where  the  Salt  grows  again,  like  Stones,  in  many  Places. 
Speaking  of  the  remarkable  Things  of  the  Ifland  of  Jlva>  Tiro 
Li  Tct^y.Lo^ov  H  ('J iff®*  'tX*’  *0  7£*  op vypcijct  dvctorM pat&cti  'jctKiv 
7  a  x&vu  7*  xaQdorep  r orKctltiyeovdo  (petal  rii  vt 

"p'oJ'u,  x)  TW  iv  Udpa  irttpxv  Triv  ydpyct&v,  x)  tbj  hv'lvloif  dhcts, 
Hi  <prm  K\<-lTcipx®J’  “  There  is  one  Thing  very  remarkable  in 
“  this  Ifland,  which  is,  that  the  Pits  which  are  digged  are  fill’d 
«  up  again  in  time,  as  they  fay  the  Canals  are  in  Rhodes ,  and 
“  the  Marble  Quarries  of  Paros ,  or  thofe  of  Salt  in  India ,  as 
“  Clitarcbus  relates.”  Pliny  writes,  that  the  fame  Sort  of 
Salt  is  found  in  Oromenus ,  a  Mountain  of  India ,  which  he 
Teems  to  take  from  Clitarcbus  :  Sunt  iff  Montes  nativi  Sa/is,  ut 
Indus  Oromenus ,  in  quo  Lapicidinarum  modo  cceditur  renafcens  ; 
majufque  Regum  VeLtigal  ex  eo  ejl  quam  ex  Auro  atque  Marga- 
ritis.  “  There  are  alfo  Mountains  of  native  Salt,  like  Orome- 
“  menus  in  India ,  where  they  cut  it  like  Stones  out  of  Quar- 
“  ries,  and  it  grows  again  ;  and  it  yields  a  greater  Revenue  to 
“  their  Kings  than  Gold  and  Pearls.”  But,  perhaps,  the 
Arabians  called  this  Salt  Indian ,  not  from  the  Country,  but  the 
Colour  j  as  they  fay  Indian  Myrobalans,  becaufe  that  Sort  is 
black  }  and  Indicum  Color  cm,  to  y.ihctv,  “  Ink,  Indian  Colour.” 
However,  there  are  two  homonymous  Kinds  of  Indian  Salt  of 
a  different  Nature  ;  namely,  the  Sugar  of  the  Antients,  which 
is  the  Indian  Salt  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Indian  Salt  of  the 
«  Arabians . 

To  return  to  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  the  Barbarians  put  Armoniac 
for  it,  as  they  do  Gum  Armoniac  for  Ammoniac.  Hence  Pan- 
deftarius  calls  this  Salt  Armeniac ,  as  if  it  came  from  Armenia. 
I  don’t  doubt  that  they  dig  Salt  in  Armenia ,  but  then  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Ammoniac.  At  prefent  we  don’t  know  what 
Sal  Ammoniac  is  ;  Some  conjecture  that  it  is  made  of  Camels 
Urine,  concreted  by  Art.  This  feems  probable  to  a  very 
learned  Man,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  it  is  imported  at  Venice  frorn 
the  Eajlern  Countries,  where  are  innumerable  Herds  of  Camels: 
This  deferves  to  be  laughed  at  ;  true  Ammoniac  comes  rather 
from  the  IVeJlem  than  the  Eajlern  Parts  of  the  World  ;  for  they 
dig  it  in  Ammonia ,  a  Country  of  Cyrenean  Africa.  It  is  of  the 
fame  Kind,  indeed,  as  Rock-falt,  and  Sal  Gem  ;  but  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  peculiar  Property  from  the  Nature  of  the  Place. 
Sal  Gem  is  as  white  and  tranfparent  as  Sal  Ammoniac.  Hero¬ 
dotus  fays,  there  are  Mountains  or  Hills  of  Salt  beyond  the 
Country  of  Ammonia ,  whence  they  dig  Salt,  Lib.  4.  Li 

3 Ayy.eov'iAS,  Lid  tvs  cuppv'tif  rite  4 d/x/xv  LI  dhVieov  Lixa  hyi pieev 
oLii,  xoAavbi  Ti  duos  \<?iv  oy.oi&  tw  A yyuvico-  (i  Ten  Days  Jo.ur- 
“  ney  beyond  Ammonia ,  upon  the  Edge  of  the  Sands,  runs  a 
“  Ridge  of  Hills  of  Salt,  which  is  like  the  Ammoniac.” 
Hence  it  appears,  that  Sal  Ammoniac  does  not  take  its  Name 
from  the  Sand,  but  from  the  Country  Ammonia.  Scrapion  tells 
us,  that  it  is  extracted  from  hard  and  clear  Stones ;  which  Ex- 
predion  has  been  criticized  by  a  very  learned  Phyfician,  though 
without  Reafon  ;  when  he  informs  us,  in  the  fame  Place,  that 
it  is  imported  from  the  Country  of  Cora  fan  ;  this  mud  not  be 
accounted  the  true  Sal  Ammoniac,  which  can  only  be  brought 
from  the  Country  of  Ammonia ,  where  it  is  produced,  and 
whence  it  takes  its  Name.  The  Corafan  Salt  is  of  the  fame 
Kind,  but  not  the  fame  with  Ammoniac.  He  tells  us,  in  the 
fame  Place,  that  it  is  of  feveral  Colours,  as  black,  white,  and 
party-coloured  ;  but  the  antient  Greeks  deferibe  an  Ammoniac 
of  but  one  Colour,  which  is  white,  and  pellucid  like  Crydal ; 
and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  Avifena ,  who  reckons  but  one 
kind  of  Ammoniac  ;  of  which  Kind,  and  of  this  perhaps  the 
blackeft,  is  what  the  Arabians  called  Milch  hendi ,  Indian  Salt. 
S a Imafius  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  latr.  Cap.  in. 

Of  Gum  Ammoniac  (or  Hammoniacum). 

Ammoniacum  (Gum  Ammoniac)  is  the  Juice  of  a  feru- 
laceous  Plant,  (vd p0»£)  which  grows  in  that  Part  of  Libya 
which  lies  about  Cyrene.  The  whole  Shrub  and  Root  together 
are  called  Agafyllis. 

Chufe  what  is  of  a  good  Colour,  free  from  Chips  and  Gravel, 
in  fmall  Lumps  like  Frankincenfe,  pure  and  denfe,  clean  from 
Drofs,  fmelling  like  Cador,  and  of  a  bitter  Tade.  This  fort 
is  called  Thraufna  (Lump  or  Fragment)  ;  but  that  which  is 
mixed  with  Earth  or  Stones,  Phyrama  (Mifcellany).  It  is 
generated  in  Libya ,  near  the  Temple  of  Ammon ,  being  the 
Juice  of  a  ferulaceous  Tree. 

It  has  a  mollifying,  drawing,  heating  Quality,  difeuffive  of 
Hardnefles  and  Swellings.  Beino;  drank,  it  loofens  the  Belly, 
and  brings  away  the  Fcetus.  A  Dram  of  it,  taken  in  Vinegar, 
wades  the  Spleen,  and  helps  the  Gout  and  Sciatica.  It  gives 
Relief  alfo  in  the  Adhma,  Streightnefs  of  Breath,  (apSoTroixoiV) 
Fpilepfy,  and  Humidity  of  the  Thorax,  if  made  into  an  Eclcg- 
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rhd  with  Honey,  or  taken  in  the  Juice  of  Ptifan.  It  expels 
bloody  Urine,  abderges  white  Specks  in  the  Eyes,  (rd  iv  btfciK: 
y.oif  KivxcoycLja.)  and  takes  od  the  Roughnefs  of  the  Skin. 
Levigated  in  Vinegar,  and  applied,  it  mollifies  the  Hardnefs  of 
the  Liver  and  Spleen.  Applied  in  aCataplafm  with  Honey,  or 
mixed  with  Pitch,  it  diflblvesTophi  generated  about  the  Joints. 
Mixed  with  Vinegar,  Nitre,  and  Cyprine  Oil,  for  an  Acopon, 
and  the  affe&ed  Parts  anointed  therewith,  it  relieves  thofe  who 
labour  under  Laffitudes,  or  the  Sciatica.  Diofcondes,  Lib.  3. 

Cap.  98.  t  ■  . 

Pliny  gives  much  the  fame  Account  of  it  as  Diofcorides. 

In  that  Part  of  Africa  which  borders  on  Ethiopia ,  amongd 
fhe  Sands,  didils  the  Tear  of  Hammoniac,  taking  its  Name 
from  the  Oracle  of  Hammon ,  near  which  grows  the  Tree  call’d 
Metopion ,  whence  it  flows  in  manner  of  a  Gum  or  Refin. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  this  Hammoniac,  one  called  ThrauJlony 
like  Male  Frankincenfe,  which  is  mod  valued  j  the  other  is  fat 
and  refinous,  and  named  Phyrama.  It  is  adulterated  with  Sand, 
as  if  it  were  contracted 'in  its  Growth  ;  for  which  reafon,  that 
which  is  in  the  fmalled  and  pufed  Lumps  bears  thehighed  Prise, 
which  xs  forty  Afles  (about  three  Shillings)  the  Pound.  Pliny , 
Nat.HiJl.  Lib.  12.  Cap.  23. 

Hammoniac  mollifies,  heats,  difeufles,  diflolves.  Mixed  in 
Collyriums  it  clears  the  Sight,  and  takes  od'  the  Itching, 
Specks,  and  Albugines  of  the  Eyes,  eafeth  the  Tooth-ach, 
especially  if  burnt.  Drank,  it  is  good  for  the  Adhma,  Pleu- 
rify,  Infirmities  of  the  Lungs,  Bladder,  bloody  Urine,  Spleen, 
and  Sciatica ;  and,  prepared  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Pitch 
or  Wax,  and  Oil  of  Rofes,  is  a  proper  Medicine  for  the  Joints 
and  the  Gout.  Applied  with  Honey,  it  ripens  Pani,  draws  out 
Corns,  and  mollifies  Hardnefles.  Prepared  with  Vinegar  and 
Cyprian  Wax,  or  Oil  of  Rofes,  it  is  very  fuccefsfully  applied  to 
the  Spleen  ;  and  with  Vinegar,  Oil,  and  a  little  Nitre,  is  effe¬ 
ctual  in  Laflltudes,  the  Parts  being  throughly  anointed  ^there¬ 
with.  Idem,  Lib.  24.  Cap.  6. 

Directions  for  the  Management  of  Gum  Ammoniac  in  Plaijlers. 

Ammoniac  is  put  in  when  the  Boiling  is  half  over.  If  the 
Plaiffer  is  prepared  for  bleeding  Wounds,  the  Ammoniac  is  to 
be  macerated  in  Wine  or  Vinegar.  If  it  be  a  foft  Plaiffer,  fuch 
as  is  prepared  for  the  Anus,  levigate  the  Gum  in  Water,  and 
add  it  to  the  other  Ingredients,  after  they  are  boiledl  Oribafius 
from  Antyllus,  Synop.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  61. 

Ammoniac  is  to  be  added  in  the  midd  of  the  Boiling,  and 
if  it  can  be  pounded  and  fifted,  put  in  the  fined  Powder  ;  if 
not,  let  it  be  macerated  in  fome  Liquor,  as  Wine  and  Vine¬ 
gar,  if  it  be  to  make  a  Plaiffer  for  bleeding  Wounds  j  if  for 
Strunue  or  Fidulas,  with  Vinegar  only  $  if  it  be  for  a  foft 
Plaiffer,  fuch  as  is  prepared  for  the  Anus,  let  it  be  in  Water, 
and  poured  to  the  red  when  they  are  cooled,  to  prevent  an 
Effervefcence,  and  then  boil  them  again  together.  Aetius , 
Tetr.  4.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  25. 

Gum  Ammoniac  is  thus  diflinguiflied  amongd  the  Moderns: 

Ammoniacum,  Qffic.  C.B.  Pin.  494.  RaiiHid.  2.  1844I 
Chomel.  Plant.  Ufu.  182.  Math.  2.  803.  Ammoniacum ,  Mill. 
Bot.  Offic.  30.  Gutnmi  Ammoniacum,  Schrod.  4.  184.  Gum 
Ammoniacum ,  Park.  Theat.  1544.  Ger.  898.  Emac.  1056. 
Dale. 

Ammoniacum  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Plant  which 
produced  it,  was  fuppofed  to  grow  about  the  Temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Ammon  in  Libya.  It  is  a  Gum  brought  to  us  from  Turkey 
and  India ,  and  is  thought  to  be  got  from  a  Species  of  Ferula , 
there  being  often  Seeds  and  Pieces  of  a  ferulaceous  Plant  found 
amongd  it.  The  bed  is  that  which  is  in  little  Lumps,  yellow- 
lih  on  the  Outfide,  and  white  within,  apt  to  clog  together,  free 
from  Drofs,  and  eafily  diffoluble. 

1  his  Gum  is  opening,  attenuating  and  cleanfing,  good  to 
clear  the  Lungs  of  vifeid  Phlegm  and  Stuffings ;  and  therefore 
of  great  Service  in  Adhmas,  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath  ;  as  alfo 
in  nervous,  hyderic,  and  hypochondriac  Diforders  ;  outward¬ 
ly  applied,  it  is  luppurating,  ripening,  and  diflolving,  and  good 
tor  hard  Swellings,  and  fcrophulous  Tumors.  Officinal  Prepa¬ 
rations  from  it,  are  Pilulm  de  Ammoniaco  magijlrales,  and  Em- 
pujlrum  ex  Ammoniaco.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

This  G  urn  contains  Plenty  of  oflential  or  volatile  Oil,  fome 
Phlegm  and  Earth. 

Itrefolves,  digeds,  and  is  aperitive  j  proper  for  Hardnefs  of 
t  e  Liver,  and  Mefentery  ;  opens  Obdriudions,  pro- 

\°  es  Menfes,  and  is  ufed  both  internally  and  externally. 
L  emery  de  Drogues. 

G lojfroy  adds  it  as  a  good  Emmenagogue,  when  given  from 
a  Scruple  to  halt  a  Dram  ;  and  is  very  proper  to  be  mixed  with 
r  reparations  of  Steel,  and  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniac ,  in  Pills  or 
Boles.  Geoffroy. 

Preparations  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Pilultc  de  Ammoniaco  Alagijlrales :  Magifferial  Pills  of 

Ammoniacum. 

Take  of  G  um  Ammoniacum,  prepared  with  the  Vinegar  of 
Squills,  two  Ounces ;  of  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  Ounce  and 
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'•  l  \c .  of  Myrrh,  Maftich,  and  Benjamin,  each  half  an 
Ounce  *  of  Saffron,  and  Salt  of  Wormwood,  each  two 
Dr, ms of  Svrup  of  Wormwood,  a  fufficient  Quantity 
to  m^ke  them  into  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

Thefe  were  not  received  into  any  of  the  Difpenfatories  of 
the  College  before,  but  feem  to  be  taken  from  the  Augufane 
Difpenfatory ,  where  they  arc  afcrib’d  to  Ojiercetan  for  their 
Author;  the  Variation  here  from  that  is ;  very  little.  Zwelfer 
orders  fo  much  Vinegar  to  be  ufed  in  the  Diflolution  of  the 
Gums,  as  not  to  want  any  Syrup  to  bring  it  to  a  due  Con- 
fiftence.  He  alfo  greatly  blames  the  Lixivial  Salt  in  this  Gom- 
pofition,  not  only  as  foreign  to  the  Intention  of  the  Whole, 

but  becaufe  it  fpoils  its  due  Confiftence  for  Pills,  by  taking 

away  its  Tenacity,  and  making  it  crumble,  as  all  fuch  Salts 
will  do,  to  adhefive  Subftances.  This  Compofition  is  given  by 
Sender*  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  continued  here. 

EmplaJIrum  ex  Ammoniaco.  The  Ammoniacum  Plaifter.  _ 

Take  of  the  ftrained  Gum  Ammoniacum,  fix  Ounces  ;  of 
yellow  Wax,  and  Refin,  each  five  Ounces  ;  of  the  Am¬ 
ple  Melilot  Plaifter,  Ointment  of  Marfhmallows,  of  the 
Oils  of  Bays  and  Orrice,  and  Venice  Turpentine,  each 
one  Ounce  and  an  half ;  of  Goofe-fat,  one  Ounce ;  of 
Sal  Ammoniac,  of  Briony-root,  and  the  Root  of  Orrice, 
each  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  Galbanum,  and  Bdellium,  each 
two  Grains  :  Let  them  boil  together,  fo  as  to  make  into 

a  Plaifter. 

This  hath  paffed  through  all  the  Editions  of  the  London  Dif- 
Denfatory ,  without  any  great  Alterations.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  Care  and  Skill  to  compound  it  well.  All  the  things 
capable  of  melting  fhould  be  fo  managed  together  and  ftrained, 
and  the  other  things  fitted  in,  in  fine  Powder.  But  this  is  not 
much  ufed,  and  but  rarely  made. 

Lac  Ammoniacum.  Milk  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  the  pureft  Gum  Ammoniac,  three  Drams Di f- 
folve  it  in  fix  Ounces  of  Hy flop- water  cold,  in  a  cold 
Moitar. 

A  Spoonful  of  this  is  to  be  taken  frequently  in  Difficulties  of 

Breathing.  Bates.  *  _  . 

Somewhat  different  from  this  is  the  Lac  Ammoniacum ,  or 
Emulfto  Ammonia  ca,  Ammoniac  Milk,  or  Emulfion  of  Quincy. 

Take  fine  Gum  Ammoniac,,  three  Drams  Diffolve  in 
diftill’d  Vinegar,  half  an  .  Ounce  ;  Rhenifh  Wnje, .  two 
Ounces  ;  and  Hyffop-water,  four  Ounces  :  Strain  it  for 

Ufe. 


The  Dofe  of  this  is  a  Spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  Day, 
according  to  the  Exigency  of  Symptoms.  It  not  only  expecto¬ 
rates  and  relieves  the  Breath  that  way,  but  is  alfo  good  in  the 
Afthma  Siccurti,  or  Spafmodic  Afthma,  where  common  Pe#o- 
xals  avail  nothing,  as  it  has  peculiar  Influences  upon  the  Nerves 
themfelves. 

Of  Sal  Ammoniac ,  from  the  Memoires  of  the  Academy  of 

Sciences. 

There  is  not  a  Drug  more  common  than  Sal  Ammoniac, 
and  it  is  pretty  furprifing,  that  we  do  not  exactly  know  from 
■what  Parts  it  comes,  nor  after  what  Manner  it  is  made.  F°r_ 
merly  we  had  it  by  the  W ay  of  Eemce ,  which  made  it  be¬ 
liev’d,  that  it  came  from  thence,  but  now  we  know  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  comes  from  the  Levant ,  and  probably  a  great  Part  cf 
It  from  Egypt  ;•  but  we  do  not  know  from  what  Province  of 
the  Levant ,  'nor  from  what  Part  of  Egypt. 

Every  Chymift  knows,  that  it  is  an  urinous  volatile  Salt  pene¬ 
trated  by  an  Acid,  and  he  knows  how  to  imitate  it.  For  this 
there  are  different  Proceffes,  of  which  M.  Geoffroy  the  younger 
Las  given  a  particular  Account.  ’Tis  ufual  to  put  one  Part  of 
common  Salt  to  five  Parts  of  Urine  ;  moft  add  thereto  half  a 
Part  of  Soot.  Mr.  Lemery,  and  the  late  Mr.  Horn  berg,  put 
no  Soot.  This  Mixture  being  put  in  a  Veflel,  there  is  fubli- 
med  a  white,  rarefy’d,  farinaceous  Subftance,  of  a.loofe  and 
brittle  Contexture,  which  is  the  Sal  Ammoniac.  The  Mat¬ 
ter  which  rifes  by  Sublimation  under  that  Form,  they  call 
Flowers.  But  M.  Lemery  afferts,  that  this  is  not  the  Way  of 
making  Sal  Ammoniac  in  the  Places  from  whence  it  comes. 

It  is  form’d  into  round  flat  Cakes  larger  than  an  ordinary 
Plate,  and  three  or  four  Fingers  thick,  confiding  of  Cryftals 
like  Columns,  which  are  difpos’d  in  the  Dire#ion of  its  Thick- 
nefs.  This  Figure  and  Difpofition  are  manifeftly  thofe  of  a 
faline  Matter  infus’d  in  Water,  and  after  Evaporation  cryftal- 
lized,  and  remaining  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  where  it 
aflumes  its  Figure,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  Sublima¬ 
tion.  Befides,  the  Sal  Ammoniac  which  we  make  is  not  dif¬ 
pos’d  to  take  the  Figure  of  the  Veflel  into  which  it  is  elevated, 
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becaufe  it  is  in  farinaceous  Flowers,  which  have  very  little  Co- 
hefion  ;  whereas  the  Cakes  which  are  font  to  us  are  very  hard 
and  compact.  In  fhort,  if  Sal  Ammoniac  were  made  in  the 
Levant  as  it  is  made  here  in  our  Furnaces,  a  vaft  Quantity  of 
Salt,  of  urinous  Matters,  of  Wood,  Coals,  Utenlils,  and 
Workmen,  would  be  neceflary  ;  and  ,  ail  this,  added  to  the 
Charge  of  tranfporting  it,  would  make  this  Commodity,  widen 
is  difperfed  over  all  Europe ,  very  dear,  whereas  it  is  lold  at  a 
moderate  Price.  For  this  laft  Rcafon  M.  Lemery  believes, 
that  Sal  Ammoniac  is  made  in  the  Levant  with  as  little  Labour 
and  Coft,  as  Salt  in  our  Salt-marlhes,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  that  it  is  made  by  a  Ample  Evaporation  preceded  by  fome 
Lotions,  which  ferve  to  purify  the  Matter.  It  is  poffible, 
that  there  may  be  Mines  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  as  well  as  Sal- 
Gem  ;  and  there  is  found  fome ,  Sal  Ammoniac  form’d  in 
Mount  Vefuvius.  If  there  are  Earths  naturally  impregnated 
with  common  Salt,  and  at  the  fame  time  well  water’d  with  the 
Urine  of  Animals,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  be  very  great,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive,,  that  the  Fermentation  caufed  by  the  fer¬ 
vent  Heat  will  unite  the  Acid  of  the  common  Salt  with  the 
urinous  Salt,  and  fo  produce.  Sal  Ammoniac.  That. of  the 
Antients  was  probably  formed  after  this  manner  in  Libya  and 
Arabia.  But  thefe  Places  are  not  frequented  enough  at  pre- 
fent,  fo  that  there  is  no  Care  taken  to  colled!  the  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac.  It  was  always  certain,,  that  feveral  Earths,  and  old 
Plaifter,  have  afforded  Signs  of  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  and  fo  much 
the  more  as  thefe  Earths  were  more  fmoaky,  and  the  Plaifter 
the  older.  ’Tis  true  there  is  but  little  Salt  to  be  got  out  of 
them,  but  there  is  a  great  Difference  betwixt  our  Sun  and  that 
of  Egypt.  Perhaps  too  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  Earth,,  which 
yields  plenty  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  fhould  be  barren,  and  incapable 
of  producing  any  Plants  which  might  attract  that  Salt  for  their 
Nourifhment.  This  laft  Thought  gave  Occafion  to  a  Notion 
of  M.  Lemery  for.  making  this  Salt  common  in  any  Country  ; 
which  is,  that  it  may  be  extra#ed  from  Plants  :  Some  Plants 
in  thefe  Parts  are,  without  all  Queftion,  full  of  it ;  others  are 
replete  with.  Vitriol  or.  Saltpetre,  and,  in  a  Word,  with  all  the 
Kinds  of  concrete  Salts.  •-  ■  -  .■  ■  j 

Whatever  Truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  different  Conjectures, 
’tis  very  certain,  that  in  thofe  Places  whence  we  have  the  Sal 
Ammoniac,  the  Materials  of  which  it  is  made  muft  be  very 
plentiful ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,,  that  if  it  be  made  by 
Art,  the  Operation  is  very  Ample  and  eafy.  Hift.  de  l7 Acad. 
Roy.  des  Scienc..  1716.-.  , 

Of  all  known  Subftances  there  is  not  one,  in  my  Opinion, 
that  affords  fo  much  volatile  Salt  in  a  Body  as  Sal  Ammoniac. 
They  mix  this  Salt  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  with  Lime,  and 
diftilling  them  with,  a  moderate  Fire,  extra#  thence,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  Spirit,  and  the  volatile  Salt ;  for  the  Lime,  or 
the  Salt  .of  Tartar,  detaining  the,  acid  Part  of  the  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac,  give  Room  for  the  volatile  Part  to  difengage  itfelf,  and 
to  be  fublimed.  Fifteen  Ounces  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  mixed 
with  twenty  Ounces  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  afford  ten  Ounces  of 
volatile  Salt,  which. are. two  thirds  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  ana- 
ly fed  ;  befides  which,  they  extra#  three  Ounces  and  an  half 
of  Spirit.  The  Caput  Mortuum  weighs  twenty  Ounces  and 
an  half,  that  is,  half  an  Ounce  more  than  the  Salt  of  Tartar 
which' was  ufed.  .Hence  it  appears  very  probable,  that  the 
three  Ounces  and  half  of  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  proceed 
partly  from  the  Phlegm  in  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  Phlegm 
diflblves  as  much  as  poffible  the  volatile  Salt  of  the  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac  united  with  a  very  penetrating  Sulphur  ;  for  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable,  that  .fifteen  Ounces  of  Sal  Ammoniac  analyfed  contain 
but  half  an  Ounce  of  Acid.  The  Salt  of  Tartar  always  retains 
a  great  deal  of  Phlegm;  How  dry  foever  it  appears;  it  grows 
very  humid  ;  and  if  it  be  placed  over  the  Fire  in  an  iron  Kettle,^ 
in  order  to  be  dry’d  anew,  and  ufed  quite  hot  as  it  comes  oft 
the  Fire,  before  the  Air  has  penetrated  it,  the  volatile  Spirit  of 
the  Sal  Ammoniac  can  fcarcely  be  difengag’d.  M.  *1  0  urn  fort, 
Mem.  de  V Acad.  Roy.  des'Scien.  I700. 

Spirit  of  Wine  poured  on  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  or  Spirit 
of  Silk,  immediately  produces  a  very  confiderable  faline  Con¬ 
cretion,  which  in  the  latter  is  manifeftly  feparated  into  thick 
Concretions  of  Salt ;  but  in  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  the 
volatile  Salt  is  extremely  divided,  fo  thitf  it  is  fomewhat  diffi¬ 
cult,  at  firft  Sight,  to  know  whether  it  be  a  faline  or  fulphur- 
ous  Mafs  :  This  gave  Occafion  to  name  it  Of  a  Helmontii  \ 
but  ’tis  foon  prov’d  to  be  all  faline,  for  it  entirely  diffolves  by 
an  Aftufion  of  Water  :  It  feems  manifeftly  to  difeover  itfelf  by 
the  intolerable  Smell.  M.  Tournefort,  Memoires  de  V Acad. 
Royal,  des  Sciences,  1700. 

Of  all  Salts  Sal  Ammoniac  moft  intenfely  cools  the  Water 
in  which  it  is  diffolved,  whofe  Coldnefs  equals  that  of  Water 
ready  to  freeze.  And  once  indeed  it  happen’d,  while  I  was 
diffolving  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  this  Salt  in  Water,  that 
fome  Drops  fell  out  of  the  Matrafs  in  which  I  made  the  Dulo- 
lution,  and  fro2e,  fo  that  the  Straw  on  which  the  glals  el  el 
was  placed,  being  wet,  ftuck  to  it  for  fome  time  .  i  his  was  in 
the  Summer,  when  the  Weather  was  pretty  hot. 
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The  great  Coldricfs  of  the  Solution  of  Sal  Ammoniac  does 
not  proceed  from  the  Difficulty  of  diflolving  it,  for  it  is  dil- 
folved  with  more  Eafe  than  other  Salt ;  and  Sea-falt,.  whole 
Solution  is  difficult,  and  very  flow,  lealt  ot  all  cools  its  Dif- 
folvent.  It  feems,  on  the  contrary,  as  il  the  Readinels  of  the 
Diflolution  were  the  Caufe  of  that  exceeding  Cold. 

Sal  Ammoniac  is  known  to  confilt  ol  a  fea  Salt,  and  an  uri- 
nouS  Salt,  one  very  eafy,  the  other  very  difficult  to  be  dif- 
folved. 

Among  cold  Solutions  may  be  reckon  d  the  Experiment 
made  by°the  late  M.  Homberg  before  the  Company,  which 
ferves  to  prove,  that  the  Coldnels  of  Sal  Ammoniac  is  perform’d 

as  follows :  . 

They  take  a  Pound  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  and  a  Pound  of 
Sal  Ammoniac  ;  they  pulverize  them  apart,  and  then  mix  the 
two  Powders  very  carefully  ;  after  this  they  put  this  Mixture 
in  a  Matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  three  Pints  of  diftilled  Vine¬ 
gar.  After  well  ftirring  it,  the  Mixture  becomes  fo  exceeding 
cold,  that  you  can  hardly  hold  the  Veflel  in  your  Plands  for 
any  confiderable  time  in  Summer.  WheriM.  Homberg  made 
a  great  Quantity  of  this  Mixture,  it  was  fometimes  frozen. 

We  fee*in  this  Experiment  a  greater  Cold  produc’d  than  by 
a  Diftillation  of  Sal  Ammoniac  in  common  Water  ;  this  Ex- 
cefs  of  Cold  is  caufed  by  the  corrofive  Sublimate,  which  by  it- 
felf  is  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  diffoluble  in  diftilled  Vinegar. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  the  fluid  Parts  of  the  diftilled  Vinegar 
having  readily  penetrated  the  Parts  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac,  and 
having  already  loft  much  of  their  Motion,  coming  afterwards 
to  engage  in  the  Pores  of  a  Body  which  they  cannot  difl'olve 
for  want  of  fufficient  Adtion,  foon  lofe  that  little  Ablivity 
which  they  had  left,  and  fix  themfelves,  if  not  all,  at  leaft  the 
greateft  Part  of  them  ;  and  this  Inaction  of  the  Liquid  excites 
exceffive  Coldnefs. 

If  on  a  Mixture  of  four  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  one 
Ounce  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  you  caft  a  Spoonful  of  common 
Water,  at  the  time  when  the  Fermentation  is  at  its  Height, 
and  the  Cold  the  greateft,  and  the  Thermometer  defeends 
quickeft,  the  Fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  Cold  very  fpeedily 
changes  to  a  very  confiderable  Heat,  which  confiderably  raifes 
the  Liquid  in  the  Thermometer.  M.  Geoffroy ,  Mem.  de 
V Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences ,  1700. 

M.  Lemery  had  a  Salt  taken  from  Mount  Vefuvius , 
which  they  call  natural  Sal  Ammoniac.  It  was  of  a  compact 
Subftance,  pretty  ponderous,  and  very  white,  the  In- 
fide  cryftalline  ;  it  would  not  attract  much  Humidity  from  the 
Air,  had  no  Smell,  was  of  an  acrid  laline  Tafte,  and  very  like 
that  of  Sal  Ammoniac.  He  made  feveral  Experiments  with  it ; 
among  the  reft,  he  mix’d  it  with  three  times  as  much  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  and  made  an  Aqua  Regia  of  it,  exaftly  like  what  is 
made  of  the  common  Sal  Ammoniac.  He  found  it  to  have 
feveral  Effects  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  alfo  of  Sea-falt.  He 
fuppofes  that  his  Salt  of  Vefuvius  is  no  other  than  a  foffile  Salt, 
■which  is  diflolv’d  by  the  Sea,  and  fublimed  to  the  Top  of  the 
Mountain  by  fubterraneous  Fires.  Hiji.  de  l' Acad.  Roy.  des 
Scienc.  1705. 

A  Memoire  addrefs’d  to  the  Academy  concerning  Sal  Ammoniac , 

and  by  M.  Lemere,  Conful  at  Grand  Cairo,  June  24. 

I7I9- 

Concerning  Sal  Ammoniac,  I  fhall  obferve,  1.  The  Mat¬ 
ter.  2.  The  Veflels  that  contain  it.  3.  The  Difpofition  of 
the  Furnaces.  4.  The  Manner  of  working.  And,  5.  the 
Quantity  and  Ufe  of  that  Salt. 

1.  The  Matter  is  pure  Soot,  and  nothing  elfe  ;  but  fuch  a 
Soot  as  is  fwept  from  Chimnies  where  they  burn  Turfs  of  the 
Dung  of  Animals  fed  with  Straw,  which  is  the  common  Fuel 
in  this  Country,  where  they  have  no  Wood.  Thefe  Turfs, 
which  are  impregnated  with  alcaline  and  urinous  Salts,  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Soot  certain  Properties  which  it  could  not  be 
expefted  to  receive  from  the  Smoke  of  Wood  and  Coal,  and 
yet  are  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the  Produ&ion  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac. 

2.  The  Veffels  which  contain  the  Matter  are  exa&ly  of  the 
Figure  of  Bombs.  They  are  great  round  glafs  Bottles,  a  Foot 
and  half  in  Diameter,  with  a  Neck  two  Fingers  in  Height. 
They  cafe  over  thefe  Bottles  with  a  fat  Earth,  and  fill  them 
\vith  Soot  to  four  Fingers  fhort  of  their  Neck,  which  continues 
void  and  open.  They  contain  each  about  forty  Pounds  of 
Soot,  which  at  the  End  of  the  Operation  yield  fix  Pounds  of 
Sal  Ammoniac.  Soot  of  an  extraordinary  Quality  affords  above 
fix  Pounds  ;  what  is  worft,  affords  leaft. 

3.  The  Furnaces  are  built  like  our  common  Ovens,  except 
that  their  Vaults  open  with  four  Clefts  in  a  Row  lengthwife  ; 
upon  each  Cleft  are  four  Bottles,  which  are  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  Bottom  of  the  Bottle  being  funk  in,  and 
expofed  to  the  A<ftion  of  its  Flame,  only  the  Neck  of  the  Bot¬ 
tle  remains  expofed  to  -the  Air  j  the  reft  of  the  Cleft  is  flopped 
up,  and  well  cemented,  Every  Furnace  then  contain*  fixteen 
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Bottles  ;  and  every  great  Laboratory  confifts  of  eight  Furnaces, 
difpofed  in  two  Rooms,  fo  that  it  employs  at  once  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  Bottles. 

4.  In  each  Furnace,  for  three  Days  and  Nights  together, 
there  is  kept  up  a  conftant  Fire  made  of  the  Dung  of  Animals 
mix’d  with  Straw.  The  firft  Day  the  grofs  Phlegm  of  the 
Soot  exhales  in  a  thick  Fume  by  the  open  Neck  of  the  Bottle. 
The  fecond,  the  acid  and  alcaline  Salts,  being  fublimed,  affo- 
ciate  towards  the  op  of  the  Bottle,  where  they  touch  the 
Neck,  and,  uniting,  coagulate.  I  he  third  Day  the  Coagulation 
continues,  depurates,  and  is  perfected.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Mafter  makes  a  little  Hole  in  the  Side  of  each  Bottle,  a  little 
below  the  Neck,  to  fee  if  the  Matter  be  bak’d  enough,  and  if 
there  be  nothing  more  to  be  fublimed.  After  he  has  made  his 
Obfervations,  he  flops  the  Hole  carefully  with  the  fat  Earth, 
and  opens  it  from  time  to  time.  At  lalt,  when  the  Work  is 
brought  to  the  Point  at  which  it  ought  to  ftand,  he  takes 
away  the  Fire,  breaks  the  Bottles,  fhakes  oft  the  Afhes  from 
the  Bottom,  and  takes  the  round,  white,  and  tranfparent 
Mafs,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  three  or  four  Fingers,  that  adheres 
to  the  Neck,  which  is  what  they  call  Sal  Ammoniac. 

5.  In  two  Towns  of  Delta ,  near  one  another,  a  League 
from  the  City  of  Munfoure ,  there  are  twenty-five  great  Labo¬ 
ratories,  and  fome  fmall  ones,  which  make  every  Year  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thoufand  Quintals  [Hundreds]  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac.  In  all  Egypt  befides  there  are  but  three  Laboratories 
more,  two  of  which  are  alfo  in  Delta ,  and  one  in  Grand 
Cairo ,  which  do  not  produce  above  twenty  or  thirty  Quintals 
of  this  Salt. 

Sal  Ammoniac  is  principally  ufed  by  VV  hiteners  of  copper 
Veflels,  Goldfmiths,  Cafters  of  leaden  Shot  for  Game,  and  is 
a  noted  Drug  with  the  Chymifts  and  Phyficians.  bather 
Sicara ,  a  Miflionary,  and  an  Eye-witnefs,  fays  they  add  a  little 
Sea-falt  and  U rine  of  Beafts.  Mem.  de V Acad.  Roy.  des  Sci.  1 720. 

The  Plague  at  Marfeilles  having  interrupted  all  Commerce 
to  the  Levant ,  obliged  us  to  have  the  Drugs  we  wanted  from 
Holland ,  among  which  was  the  Indian  Sal  Ammoniac,  im¬ 
ported  by  the  Dutch  Eajl-India  Company.  This  Sort  is  made 
in  the  Figure  of  a  Sugar-loaf,  with  the  Top  cut  off  ;  the 
largeft  of  thefe  Loaves  are  nine  Inches  in  Diameter  at  the  Bafe, 
and  three  Inches  and  a  Quarter  at  the  Top,  and  eleven  Inches 
and  an  half  in  Height.  They  are  not  one  folid  Mafs,  but  hol¬ 
low  on  the  Infide  towards  the  Bafe,  and  this  Cavity  forms  a 
Cone  feven  Inches  and  an  half  in  Diameter,  and  about  five 
Inches  and  an  half  in  Height. 

It  appears  by  the  Largenefs  of  thefe  Loaves,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Egypt,  that  they  work  up  this  Salt  in  much  greater 
Malles  in  the  Indies  ;  for  thefe  laft  weigh  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Pounds,  whereas  the  others  weigh  but  four  or  five. 

Their  Confiftence  is  nearly  the  fame,  which  fhews,  that 
they  are  produc’d  by  a  Sublimation  not  much  different ;  and 
indeed  the  Difference  lies  only  in  the  Figure  which  they  take 
from  the  fubliming  Veflel.  The  Indian  Loaf  is  made  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Cone,  and  it  appears  to  be  adapted  to  the  Veflel 
which  contains  the  Matter,  both  at  Top  and  by  the  Sides. 
There  is  alfo  Reafon  to  believe,  that  this  Salt  is  fublim’d  after 
this  Form,  as  the  molt  commodious  for  fo  heavy  a  Mats, 
We  find,  in  fubliming  Sal  Ammoniac  in  our  Retorts,  that 
it  rifes  in  the  fame  manner  along  the  Neck,  and  there  difpofes 
itfelf  in  the  Form  of  a  Cone. 

From  the  Manner  in  which  I  conceive  thefe  Veffels  are  ad- 
jufted,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  it  is  poffible  to  work  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter  in  them  fufficient  to  afford  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Pounds  of  fublimed  Salt ;  for  one  might  fill  the  Retort  feveral 
times  during  the  Sublimation,  by  an  Aperture  made  on  Pur- 
pofe  at  the  Top,  as  it  is  in  our  tubulated  Retorts. 

The  Loaves  of  Sal  Ammoniac  made  in  Egypt  owe  their 
Smalinefs  to  their  being  fublim’d  to  the  very  Top  of  the  Veflel 
that  contains  the  Matter,  which  is  of  a  Capacity  too  much 
limited.  The  fame  alfo  gives  them  the  Figure  of  a  Cup  turn'd 
upfide  down,  for  that  is  the  Shape  of  the  Ball  or  Bomb  in 
which  they  are  fublim’d. 

Another  Advantage  that  arifes  from  the  Figure  of  the  Indian 
Sal  Ammoniac  is,  that  its  Superficies  is  cleaner,  and  freer  from 
Impurities,  becaufe  all  the  fuliginous  Vapours,  which  rife  dur¬ 
ing  the  Operation,  have  a  freer  Paffage  to  the  Top  of  the  Cone, 
and  are  readily  feparated  by  cutting  off  that  Top  when  the 
Loaves  are  formed. 

Around  the  Circle  which  terminates  the  Loaves  are  the 
Marks  of  five  or  fix  Holes  which  were  made  during  the  Ope¬ 
ration,  by  way  of  Precaution,  to  afford  means  for  the  Salt,  m 
fubliming,  to  arrive  at  the  Top,  and  there  lblidly  to  condenie, 
by  letting  out  the  rarefy ’d  Air  and  Fuliginofities,  which  might 
hinder  the  Sublimation.  c 

The  Veflels  in  which  this  Salt  is  fublim’d  are  of  Glafs ;  to* 
I  have  found  Bits  of  it  flicking  on  the  Surface  of  the  Loaves, 
as  I  have  obferv’d  them  alfo  on  the  common  Shi  Ammoniac. 

The  outer  Surface  of  the  Indian  Sal  Ammoniac  confifts  0  a 
fcljd  Cruft,  five  or  fix  Lines  thick  in  the  ftrongeft  Part,  ana 
*  •  inienhbly 
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inferably  diminifhing  to  an  Inch  and  an  half  from  the  Bafe, 
where  it  unites  with  that  which  immediately  encompaffes  the 
St  of  "  he  Loaf.  Both  the  internal  and  external  Crufts 
are  compofed  of  Laminae,  which  are  transparent,  horizontal, 
and  lie  very  clofe  one  upon  another.  The  interior  is  the  moft 
tmnfoarent,  as  being  moft  expofed  to  the  A£hon  of  the  1  ire, 
which  confounds  two  or  three  Laminae  together  ;  hut  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  thefe  Laminae  are  diftant  from  the  Cruft,  they  loft 
of  their  Tranfparency,  and  ’tis  cafy  to  oblcrvc  the  Number  ot 
Strata  which  conftitute  the  Body  ot  the  Lout. 

One  may  readily  know  by  the  Gradation  of  thefe  Strata  alter 
what  manner  they  are  formed,  and  united  together  by  the 
Sublimation.  The  firft  which  arife  flick  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Veflel,  where  they  are  harden’d  by  the  Heat  of  . the  Reverbe¬ 
ratory  which  covers  the  fubSuning  Veflel ;  they  afterwards  clofe 
and  thicken  by  the  Acceflion  and  Union  of  faline  Laminae. 
After  this  manner  is  formed  the  cryftalline  Cruft  which  covers 

the  whole  Loaf  on  the  Outfide.  . 

The  faline  Mafs,  which  is  elevated  in  a  great  Quantity  by 
the  Violence  of  the  Fire,  difpofes  ltfelf  all  around  this  Ciult 
like  Needles  ;  thefe  are  much  obftruaed  in  their  doling  and 
Condenfing  by  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Mafs,  which  being  con  l- 
derably  augmented  covers  the  intermediate  Laminae  from  the 
Adion  of  the  Fire.  At  laft  the  Point  of  the  Cone  is  clos  d 
bv  the  Quantity  of  Matter  which  fubhmes  very  brilkly  ;  io 
that  the  Fire  then  ads  with  Vigour  on  the  laft  Strata  that  were 
elevated,  and  prefl'es  and  hardens  them  extremely.  And  this 
is  what  forms  the  interior  Cruft,  and  the  void  Space  about  the 
Centre  of  the  fublim’d  Cone.  This  Space  takes  alfo  the  f  i¬ 
gure  of  a  Cone,  becaufe  the  Fire  drives  the  Matter  with  its 
utmoft  Force  upwards,  and  difperfes  it  on  all  Parts  towards  the 
Sides  of  the  Veffel.  As  it  is  thinner,  and  lies  clofer  towards 
the  Bafe,  a  Cavity  is  form’d,  which  leflens  continually  as  it 
rifes  towards  the  Top,  where  it  ends  in  a  Point,  becaufe  the 

Parts  could  be  remov’d  no  farther. 

If  you  cut  a  Loaf  of  Sal  Ammoniac  in  Quarters,  you  may 
reckon  between  the  interior  and  exterior  Crufts  no  leis  than 

feven  or  eight  Strata  of  different  Degrees  of  Denfity. 

As  the  greateft  Thicknefs  is  towards  the  Top  of  the  Loaf, 
there  is  Reafon  for  making  Holes,  as  I  faid,  in  order  to  clear 
that  Part,  which  would  other  wife  be  filled  too  fooii. 

To  make  a  Comparifon  between  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  Sal 
Ammoniac,  it  appears,  that  they  are  of  the  fame  Compohtion  ; 
and  as  to  their  Qualities,  and  the  Ufes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
ply’d,  there  can  be  no  great  Difference  between  them. 

'That  of  the  Indies  has  the  Advantage  of  being  pretty  clean 
from  Impurities  on  the  Surface,  and  having  only  its  Top  of 
worfe  Alloy  than  the  reft  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  Mafs  there 
muft  be  lefs  wafte  than  in  the  Egyptian  Loaves,  which  are 
charged  with  more  Impurities  in  proportion  to  their  Bignefs. 

Having  been  already  particular  on  the  Compohtion  of  this 
Salt,  I  ihall  now  fpeak  of  its  Decompofition,  and  firft  give 
my  Obfervations  on  the  manner  of  taking  from  it  the 
volatile  urinous  Salt,  fo  well  known  by  the  Name  of  Englijh 
Salt 

’Tis  the  fame  Salt  which  is  the  Bafts  of  the  Sal  Volatile 
Oleofum  of  Silvias ,  and  therefore  was  always  known  to  the 
Chymifts.  It  was  not  cali’d  Englijh  Salt  becaufe  the  Englijh 
were  the  Inventors  of  it,  but  only  becaufe  they  made  the  Ufe 
of  it  more  frequent,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  brought  it  into  Fafhion. 
Indeed  its  penetrating,  tho’  not  difagreeable,  Smell ;  befides, 
its  being  corrected  by  different  Perfumes,  extracted  from  odo- 
riferous^Plants,  whence  it  took  t^eir  Names,  as  tho’  it  really 
proceeded  from  them  ;  its  dry  Form,  which  render’d  it  the 
fitter  to  be  carry’d  in  the  Pocket  in  little  Bottles,  with  its  Ufe 
in  Vapours  and  Faintings,  brought  it  in  Vogue  among  the 
French ,  w’ho  are  Lovers  of  Novelties,  and  efpecially  of  what 
comes  from  foreign  Countries. 

In  1700.  M.  Tournefort  publifhed  in  the  Memoires  of  this 
Academy,  that  it  was  poflible  from  fifteen  Ounces  ©f  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  to  extract  ten  Ounces  of  volatile  Salt,  befides  three 
Ounces  of  Spirits  ;  but  I  have  found  by  working  on  the  fame 
Salt,  that  it  contains  a  much  greater  Quantity,^  which  I  have 
found  means  to  difclofe,  and  to  fublime  in  the  Form  of  a  Salt, 
hard,  thick,  and  tranfparent }  in  Fa&,  I  extrad!  from  one 
Pound  of  Sal  Ammoniac  above  thirteen  Ounces  of  volatile 
Salt  in  a  dry  Form,  that  is,  above  Three-fourths ;  whereas 
M.  Tournefort  from  fifteen  Ounces  did  not  extrad  above  Two- 
thirds,  which  yet  is  more  than  any  Chymift  did  before  him. 

It  paffes  for  certain  Matter  of  Fad,  that  Salt  of  Tartar  and 
Sal  Ammoniac,  mixed  together,  emit  an  urinous  Smell ;  but  if 
you  take  care  firft  to  dry  them  well,  there  will  neither  urinous 
nor  volatile  Vapour  exhale  from  them.^  The  Humidity  of  the 
Air  is  enough  to  moiften  the  Salt  of  T artar,  and  make  it  fit 
to  ad  upon  the  Sal  Ammoniac,  which  it  is  then  known  to  do 
by  its  Smell.  If  you  take  care  then  to  fecure  this  Mixture 
under  Covert  from  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  you  may  keep  it 
fifteen  Days  in  a  Veflel  well  flopped,  and  yet  no  urinous  Spi¬ 
rit  Ihall  fly  off  from  it ;  fo  that  to  extrad  the  volatile  Salt  of 
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a  good  Drynefs  from  Sal  Ammoniac,  you  muft:  avoid  as  much 
as  poflible  too  much  Humidity. 

M.  Lemery  was  in  the  Right  to  fay,  that  Spirit  of  Wine  was 
fo  far  from  diffolving  the  volatile  Salt,  that  it  contributed 
much  to  its  Prefervation,  whereas  Water  did  nothing  but 
refolve  it  into  Spirit.  I  don’t  fay,  that  in  order  to  extrad 
the  volatile  Salt  dry  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  muft  absolutely  rejed 
every  Kind  of  Humidity  ;  tor  then  we  fhotdd  obtain  nothing 
but  Ample  Flowers,  which  can  never  make  a  felid  Mafs. 

The  Method  in  which  I  heft  fucceeded  was  as  follows  :  Firft, 

I  took  Sal  Ammoniac  the  moft  purify’d,  and  pulverized  very 
fine  ;  then  I  took  fome  alcaline  Salt,  as  Salt  ot  I  artar,  Salt  of 
Athes  of  old  Lees  of  Wine  burnt,  or  fome  other  like  it, 
which  have  been  purefy’d  by  Calcination,  Lixiviation,  and 
Evaporation  ;  after  this  I  calcined  it  again,  in  order  to  take 
away  its  Humidity  as  much  as  poflible  ;  then  I  pulverized  it, 
and  pafs’d  it  hot  through  a  Sieve.  I  took  care  likewife  to  dry 
the  Sal  Ammoniac  very  well,  even  till  it  finoak’d.  I  then 
weighed  Part  of  it,  and  three  times  as  much  of  alcaline  Salt, 
while  it  is  yet  hot :  In  this  State  the  two  Salts  can  perfedly 
mix  without  difeovering  any  Volatility  ;  they  are  put  into  the 
Retort,  which  is  flopped  very  carefully,  and  there  left  twenty- 
four  Hours,  without  any  Emanation  from  them,  like  what 
uiiially  proceeds  from  a  Mixture  of  Sal  Ammoniac  with  Salt  ot 
Tartar.  I  pour  into  the  Retort,  tor  every  Pound  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  two  Ounces  and  an  half  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  taxing 
care  immediately  to  flop  up  the  Retort  very  clofely,  to  retain, 
the  volatile  Salts,  which  are  fure  to  fly  off,  as  foon  as  the  Hu¬ 
midity,  which  the  Spirit  of  Wine  brings  with  it,  diffufes  itfelf 
among  the  Salts. 

It  is  advifeable  to  leave  the  Whole  in  a  fort  of  Digeftion, 
tho’  in  the  Cold,  and  to  ftir  the  Salts  in  the  Retort,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  Spirit  of  Wine  to  diffufe  itfelf,  to  pene¬ 
trate,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  faline  Parts,  and  to  excite  a  fort 
of  Fermentation.  After  twelve  Hours  of  Digeftion,  I  unftop 
the  Retort,  and  adapt  to  it  two  Receivers,  the  firft  of  which 
has  an  Aperture  at  each  End,  in  order  to  preferve  a  Commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Retort  and  the  fccond  Receiver  :  The 
Joints  are  well  luted  ;  and  while  the  Lute  dries  there  is  an 
additional  Time  for  Digeftion.  Then  you  put  Fire  by  Degrees, 
in  order  to  make  a  very  gentle  Sublimation  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Reverberatory.  At  firft  there  exhales  a  little  of  the  Spirit  in 
Vapours,  which  it  almoft  immediately  condenfes  againft  the 
Surface  of  the  firft  Receiver  ;  what  paffes  into  the  fecond  re¬ 
mains  liquid,  and  at  laft  all  the- firft  Receiver  becomes  fur- 
niflied  with  volatile  Salt,  which  fticks  firmly  to  its  Surface  in 
Form  of  a  Cruft,  and  is  more  or  lefs  thick  in  proportion  to 
the  Quantity  of  Salt  which  is  fublimed. 

When  no  more  comes  off,  the  Veffels  are  unlutcd,  and  a 
Separation  is  made  of  the  Liquor  contained  in  the  laft  Re¬ 
ceiver,  and  that  which  may  perhaps  remain  in  the  firft.  The 
Whole  together  gives  back  very  nearly  as  much  Spirit  of  Wine 
as  was  ufed.  All  the  volatile  Salt  takes  a  dry  Form,  very  folid, 
except*  a  fmall  Portion  of  it,  which  appears  like  Snow,  becaufe 
found  in  the  Receiver  mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine.  There 
remains  yet  fome  volatile  Salt  in  this  Spirit  ;  for  after  fome 
Days  it  depofits  the  fame  in  the  Form  of  Needles,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  Cryftallizations  of  Salts  under  the  common  Operations. 
And  if  this  Liquor  be  again  emptied  in  another  Bottle,  it  will 
in  Length  of  Time  depofit  ftill  more  Salt  like  folid  Cryftals  of 
different  Figures  ;  but  the  firft  are  very  fine. 

This  Salt,  as  well  as  other  volatile  Salts,  is  capable  of  Recti¬ 
fication.  The  moft  convenient  Method  for  all  Sorts  of  vo¬ 
latile  Salts  is  to  rectify  them  in  the  fame  fort  of  glafs  Veflel, 
fet  in  Balneo  Mariae,  where  the  Heat  is  very  gentle  and  equal  j 
and,  on  that  account,  preferable  to  a  Sand-heat. 

In  making  this  Rectification,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  with 
this  Salt  thofe  eflential  Oils,  with  which  we  would  have  it 
perfumed,  becaufe  by  this  Method  none  are  communicated  but 
the  moft  fubtil  and  moft  fragrant  Parts. 

The  Method  I  have  deferibed  is  alfo  the  moft  proper  to  der 
termine,  to  the  greateft  Nearnefs,  how  much  of  the  volatile  is 
contained  in  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  the  Portion  of  acid  Salt,  by 
which  this  volatile  is  retained.  This  will  now  appear,  by 
comparing  the  Matter  which  I  ufed,  with  the  1  rodudt  of  my 
Operation. 

I  took  three  Pounds  of  alcaline  Salt,  one  Pound  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  and  two  Ounces  and  a  half  of  Spirit  of  Wine  j  the 
Whole  made  together  a  Mafs  of  four  Pounds ’two  Ounces  and 
a  half. 

From  this  I  extracted,  in  a  dry  Form,  thirteen  Ounces  and 
three  Drams  of  volatile  Salt,  and  one  Ounce  five  Drains  and  a 
half  of  Spirit,  befides  one  Ounce  and  half  a  Dram  imbibed  in 
the  Papers,  that  I  put  about  the  Joints  of  the  Veflel.  This 
makes  in  all  fixteen  Ounces  one  Dram  of  volatile  Salt,  from 
which  muft  be  deduced  two  Ounces  and  a  half  of  Spirit  ot 
Wine,  which  I  ufed,  and  there  will  remain  thirteen  Ounces 
five  Drams  of  volatile  Matter,  which  one  Pound  ot  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  yielded  by  my  Operation.  ,p. 
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The  Caput  Mortuum,  which  remained  in  the  Retort,  weigh¬ 
t'd  three  Pounds  one  Ounce,  tho’  I  had  ufed  but  three  Pounds 
of  alcaline  Salt  for  a  Medium  ;  hence  I  had  Reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  this  Ounce  of  Overplus  was  the  Weight  of  acid 
Salt  contained  in  a  Pound  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  which  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  in  order  to  unite  with  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt.  Now 
the  fixteen  Ounces  oiie  Oram  of  volatile  Subftance,  found 
in  the  Receivers,  with  the  three  Pounds  one  Ounce,  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Retort,  make  but  four  Pounds  one  Ounce  and 
one  Dram  ;  and  all  the  Matter  which  I  ufed,  weighed  four 
Pounds  two  Ounces  and  a  halt: 

Here  then  I  fall  one  Ounce  three  Drams  fhort  of  my  W  eight. 

A  Wafte  which  muft  needs  arife  from  the  volatile  Matter  that 
evaporated,  the  Lofs  of  which  I  could  not  prevent  with  all  my 
Precautions. 

Adding  this  one  Ounce  three  Drams,  to  the  thirteen  Ounces 
five  Drams  of  volatile  Salt,  found  as  well  in  a  dry  Form  as  other- 
wife,  the  Sum  is  fifteen  Ounces  of  volatile  Salt  fublimed  by 
my  Operation.  I  may  then  conclude,  that  in  one  Pound  of 
Sal  Ammoniac  there  are  fifteen  Ounces  of  volatile  Salt,  uni¬ 
ted  and  incorporated  by  Sublimation,  and  only  one  Ounce  of 
acid  Sea-falt.  This  great  Quantity  of  volatile  Matter  contain¬ 
ed  in  Sal  Ammoniac,  will  perhaps  appear  a  Paradox  in  Chy- 
miftry. 

M .  Tournefort,  who  went  farther  than  others,  extracted,  as 
I  obferved,  from  fifteen  Ounces  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  but  ten 
Ounces  of  Salt,  and  three  Ounces  of  Spirit,  which  could  fcarce 
contain  above  fix  Drams  of  volatile  Salt.  But  befides  his  not 
extrafting  as  much  volatile  Salt  as  he  might  have  done  by  his 
own  Method,  for  want  of  ufing  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Me¬ 
dium,  he  took  no  Account  of  what  volatile  Matter  might  be 
loft  in  the  Operation. 

It  might  be  objected 5  that  this  extraordinary  Quantity  of 
Volatile  Salt  which  I  extraft  from  Sal  Ammoniac,  was  not  ab¬ 
solutely  contained  in  it,  and  that  it  might  poffibly  proceed  from 
the  alcaline  Salt,  which  ferved  as  a  Medium,  and  was  partly 
volatilized  in  the  Operation. 

But  fince  it  is  impoffible  to  extract  the  Ammoniac  volatile 
Salt,  without  an  alcaline  Medium,  muft  only  what  is  extract¬ 
ed  by  other  Methods,  tho’  in  lefs  Quantities,  pafs  for  the  Sal 
* volatile  of  Ammoniac  ? 

Befides,  by  verifying  my  W eights,  in  which  I  ufed  the  ut- 
moft  Exa&nefs,  I  found  in  the  Retort  the  Weight  of  the  Al- 
cali,  which  I  ufed  for  a  Medium,  and  one  Ounce  over  and 
above  for  the  acid  Salt,  which  might  be  contained  in  the  Am¬ 
moniac.  There  is  no  Appearance  then,  that  the  alcaline 
Medium  was  volatilized,  becaufe  in  that  Cafe  I  lhould  have 
found  the  Weight  diminifhed  in  the  Refiduum.  I  cannot  think 
then,  that  any  one  will  fay,  that  this  Diminution  was  fupply’d 
by  the  acid  Salt  of  the  Ammoniac,  which  ought  to  be  fup- 
pofed  more  than  an  Ounce  to  the  Pound,  fince  M.  Tourne- 
fort ,  who  in  his  Operation  extra&ed  much  lefs  volatile  Mat¬ 
ter,  found  the  Weight  of  the  acid  Salt  to  be  but  half  an  Ounce, 
which  certainly  is  not  enough  for  fifteen  Ounces  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  as  he  was  well  convinced  ;  accordingly  I  obtained  al- 
moft  twice  as  much  from  the  fame  Quantity.  It  is  half  a 
Dram  of  acid  Salt  for  an  Ounce,  and  by  the  Obfervations 
which  I  have  made,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  more  can  be 

feparated.  _ 

For  Proof  hereof,  the  Calcination  of  my  Mixture  or  bait 
of  Tartar  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  afforded  me  precifely  the  very 
Proportion  of  the  fame  acid  Salt,  as  I  had  found  after  Subli¬ 
mation,  as  you  lhall  fee  by  what  follows  : 

That  I  might  take  all  manner  of  Precautions,  I  chofe  two 
Crucibles  exactly  alike,  in  each  of  which  I  put  three  Drams 
of  Salt  of  Tartar,  with  one  Dram  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  fuch  as 
I  had  ufed  in  my  Sublimation,  and  a  proportionable  Quantity  of 
Spirit  of  Wine.  I  urg’d  them  with  an  open  Fire,  in  order  to 
force  from  them  their  volatile  Salt.  Upon  weighing  the  Refi¬ 
duum,  I  found  it,  both  in  this  and  the  other  Crucible,  aug¬ 
mented  exa&ly  three  Grains.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  put  in  a  third  Crucible  fix  Drams 
of  the  fame  Salt  of  Tartar  by  itfelf ;  and  after  giving  them 
the  fame  Calcination  as  I  did  to  the  others,  for  it  was  done  at 
the  fame  Time,  and  by  the  fame  Fire,  I  found  the  Refiduum 
diminifhed  juft  three  Grains,  that  is,  a  Grain  and  half  for 
three  Drams. 

But  in  the  Calcination  before-mentioned,  of  the  Mixture  of 
Salt  of  Tartar  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  inftead  of  diminishing  a 
Grain  and  a  half,  I  found  it  augmented  by  three  Grains  ; 
therefore  the  Refiduum  of  this  Calcination  is,  in  reality,  aug¬ 
mented  in  Weight  four  Grains  and  a  half. 

Now  thefe  four  Grains  and  a  half  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Weight  of  the  acid  Salt  contained  in  the  Body  of  the  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  of  which  it  made  cxa&ly  the  fixteenth  Part.  I  can 
affine  you,  that  Sal  Ammoniac  is  a  Compound  of  fuch  a  Na¬ 
ture  that  of  fixteen  Parts  there  is  but  one  detained  in  the 
Medium  and  the  other  fifteen  confift  of  Volatiles,  as  I  had 
already  proved  by  my  Sublimation. 
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I  took  but  a  fin  all  Quantity  of  Matter  for  Calcination,  thai 
I  might  have  the  Weight  more  exadl  ;  and  the  Refiduum  of 
this  Operation  agrees,  you  fee,  to  the  utmoft  Nicety,'  with’ 
the  Weight  produced  by  the  Refiduum  of  the  Sublimation  of  a 

confiderable  Mafs.  _  . 

This  Augmentation  of  Weight  m  the  Intermedium  proceeds 
from  a  Portion  of  the  Acid  of  the  Sea-falt  contained  in  the 
Sal  Ammoniac,  fince  from  the  Refiduum  of  this  Calcination, 
we  extradl  by-  Lotion  a  cryftallizcd  Salt  of  a  cubic  Figure, 
which  is  a  Shape  peculiar  to  the  Cryftals  of  Sea-falt. 

If  any  one  now  fhould  objedt,  that  this  Sea  Acid,  which 
was  mixed  with  the  Ammoniac,  might  itfelf,  in  part,  bevola- 
tized,  I  fhall  appeal  to  my  Obfervations,  which  affure  me, 
that  in  analyfing  Sal  Ammoniac,  every  thing  becomes  volatile, 
except  a  fixteenth  Part,  which  is  retained  by  the  Medium. 
M.  Geoffrey,  Cadet ,  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  Roy .  des  Scienc. 

1  ^  Thefe  are  the  Accounts  we  have  of  the  Origins  of  the 
different  Species  of  Sal  Ammoniac.  But  it  is  fcarcely  credible, 
that  fo  prodigious  a  Quantity  of  Soot,  as  to  make  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  thoufand  Quintals  a  Year,  can  be  furnifhed  by  one 
Country,  efpecially  Egypt ,  which  is  a  very  warm  Country, 
and  where  they  only  ufe  Fires  for  culinary  Ufes,  and  at  their 

Bagnios.  . 

We  muft  therefore  furely  conclude,  that  the  Egyptians ,  who 
make  Sal  Ammoniac,  have  had  the  Addrefs  to  keep  their  Me¬ 
thod  of  doing  it  a  Secret  from  the  Europeans ;  and  that  they 
make  ufe  of  fome  other  Ingredients  befides  Soot. 

Very  good  Sal  Ammoniac  is  certainly  to  be  made  without 
any  Soot  at  all.  For  I  am  well  informed,  that  at  the  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  Works,  carried  on  fome  Years  ago  at  Newcajile ,  the 
Rule  for  making  it  was  thus  : 

Take  of  the  Bittern,  that  is,  the  Liquor  which  drains  from 
common  Salt  whilft  making,  one  Gallon  ;  and  of  Urine, 
three  Gallons  ;  let  them  ftand  together  forty-eight  Hours 
to  ferment,  and  fubfide ;  then  drawoff  the  clear  Liquor, 
and  evaporate  in  leaden  Veffels  to  Cryftallization.  Sub¬ 
lime  thefe  Cryftals,  when  dry,  in  proper  Veffels,  and  a 
very  good  Sal  Ammoniac  will  be  produced. 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  from  one  hundred  Weight  of 
Salt  made  from  the  Bittern,  commonly  fold  under  the  Name 
of  Epfom  Salt,  and  three  Hogfheads  of  Urine,  fifty-fix  Pounds 
of  Sal  Ammoniac  may  be  procured. 

From  all  thefe  Accounts  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  it  appears  to 
be  a  neutral  Salt,  confifting  of  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt,  and  an 
Acid.  The  Native  feems  to  be  thus  generated  :  When  Ca¬ 
mels,  or  other  Animals,  depofit  their  Urine  in  the  barren 
Sands  of  Africa ,  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  during  the  Day,  makes 
all  the  Humidity  evaporate ;  in  the  Night,  the  Acid  of  the 
Air  is  attra&ed  by  the  alcaline  urinous  Salt,  till  it  is  perfe&ly 
neutraliz’d,  and  forms  the  antient  Sal  Ammoniac,  or  Sal  Cy- 
reniacus,  which  would  be  wafted  in  Vegetation,  if  the  Soil 
was  not  utterly  barren. 

In  Imitation  of  this,  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Sal  Ammoniac 
are  made,  by  uniting  an  urinous  Salt  with  fome  fort  of  Acid. 

But  it  muft  be  remark’d,  that  Sal  Ammoniac  is  a  very  different 
Subftance  from  moft  of  the  Preparations  made  from  it  j  for  as 
alcaline  Salts  are  mixed  with  the  crude  Sal  Ammoniac,  they 
abforb  the  Acid,  which  renders  the  Sal  Ammoniac  neutral ; 
and  then  the  volatile  urinous  Salts,  fet  free  from  the  Acid, 
rife  in  Diftillation. 

Boerhaave’ s  Chara&er  of  Sal  Ammoniac  is,  that  it  preferves 
all  animal  Subftances  from  Putrefa&ion,  and  its  Brine  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  moft  intimate  Parts,  and  is  the  nobleft  Aperient, 
Attenuant,  Refolvent,  Stimulant,  Errhine,  Sternutatory,  Dia¬ 
phoretic,  Sudorific,  Antifeptic,  and  Diuretic. 

Proccjfcs  upon  Sal  Ammoniac  from  Boerhaave.  Sal  Ammoniac  is 
neither  Acid  nor  Alcaline. 

Into  a  clean  Glafs  put  fome  very  pure  Sal  Ammoniac ,  dif- 
folved  in  three  times  its  Weight  of  the  pureft  Water,  and  fil- 
tred  till  it  becomes  a  limpid  Brine,  and  heat  it  to  an  hundred 
Degrees.  Into  different  Portions  of  this,  pour  fucceffivelv 
Vinegar,  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Spirit  of  Sea-falt,  and  there  will 
not  appear  the  leaft  Sign  of  Effervefcence,  nor  does  the  Liquor 
grow  turbid.  In  the  Sal  Ammoniac ,  therefore,  there  is  no  A - 
cali.  Upon  pouring  in  Oil  of  Vitriol  indeed,  there  ariies  fome 
Fume,  and  fome  degree  of  Motion;  but  this  is  owing  to  an 
other  Property  of  it,  which  will  be  more  conveniently  explain 
hereafter  ;  for  whilft  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  lays  hold  of  the  lat^ 
AJcali  of  the  Salt,  it  renders  the  acid  Spirit  of  the  Sea- 
volatile.  Upon  the  fame  Brine,  in  another  Veffel,  Pou^  * 
fix’d  Alcali,  and  there  no  Effervefcence  will  be  excited ;  u 
there  immediately  arifes  from  it  a  very  penetrating,  volati  e,  a 
caline  Smell.  This  Salt,  therefore,  is  neither  alcaline  nor  aci 

REMARK. 
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fin  eft  Medicines,  as  Paracelfus  found  in  Colcothar,  rendered 
very  pure  by  Water,  and  then  rubbed  with  Sulphur,  and 
fublimed  with  this  Salt. 
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REMARK. 

Sal  Ammoniac  agrees  with  the  Salt  of  our  Humours,  becaufe  it 
caufes  no  Effervefcence,  either  with  an  Acid,  or  an  Alcali, 
tho’  upon  the  Effufion  of  a  fixed  Alcali,  it  prefently  gives 
cut  its  volatile  alcaline  Part,  with  a  very  pungent  Smell. 
Nor  does  this  Salt  ad  in  the  human  Body,  or  any-where 
elfe  with  an  acid  or  alcaline  Virtue,  but  with  the  more  pe¬ 
netrating  one  of  common  Salt.  That  this  is  the  Cafe,  appears 
by  all  its  Effects ;  but  by  this  in  particular,  that  if  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  is  mixed  either  with  Spirit  of  Nitre, ^  or  Aqua  forth , 
it  will  communicate  to  it  a  Power  of  diffolving  Gold,  or 
convert  it  into  Aqua  Regia,  which  nothing  can  effect  but 
Fountain- fait,  Sal  Ge?n ,  and  Sea-falt :  In  thisrefpeCl,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  a  femi-volatile  Sea-falt. 

Sal  Ammoniac  fublimed  into  Flowers. 

Take  fome  Sal  Ammoniac ,  reduce  it  to  Powder,  dry  it,  and 
put  a  Pound  of  it  into  a  Cucurbit  made  of  Heffian  Earth, 
and  almoft  of  a  cylindrical  Figure.  Fix  on  a  very  large 
Head,  and  clofe  the  Joints  with  Clay  and  Sand  work’d 
together  in  equal  Quantities.  Place  them  in  a  Sand  Fur¬ 
nace  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Beak  of  the  Alembic 
may  decline  a  little  downwards,  that  if  any  Water  fhould 
come  off  firft,.  it  may  run  out  of  the  Head  into  a  Bottle 
applied  to  the  Beak.  Let  the  Cucurbit  be  covered  with 
Sand,  almoft  to  the  loweft  Limb  of  the  Neck  of  the  Head, 
apd  let  there  be  raifed  under  it  a  Heat  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Degrees,  to  be  continued  till  all  the  Moillure  is  di- 
ftilled  into  the  Bottle.  Then  changing  the  Bottle,  gradu¬ 
ally  increafe  the  Fire  till  the  Alembic  begins  to  be  clouded 
with  a  white  i'nowy  Subftance,  and  keep  it  up  in  that 
Degree,  without  fuffering  it- to  diminifh,  for  the  Space  of 
eight  or  ten  Hours.  Let  all  grow  cold,  remove  the  Sand, 
and  take  out  the  Cucurbit  and  Alembic  very  gently,  left 
the  Salt  in  the  Alembic  fhould  be  fhaken  out.  Lay  the 
fcucurbit  in  an  horizontal  Pofition  upon  a  Table;  with  a 
Knife  take  the  Lute  clean  off ;  wipe  off  the  Sand,  Duft, 
and  Lute  from  the  Cucurbit  and  Alembic  ;  and  then  whilft 
they  continue  in  this  Situation,  very  gently  draw  off  the 
Alembic,  and  it  will  be  full  of  a  fine,  light,  fublimed, 
fnowy  Salt,  of  which  too  there  will  be  a  good  deal  upon 
the  upper  Rim  of  the  Cucurbit.  All  this  Salt  being  re¬ 
moved,  and  put  into  a  very  dry,  clean,  hot  Glafs,  with 
a  wide  Mouth,  you  will  find  about  the  upper  Part  of  the. 
Cucurbit,  a  white,  thick,  denfe,  compact  Cruft,  of  the 
fame  Salt,  but  which  did  not  afeend  into  the  Cavity  of 
the  Head,  but  flopp’d  and  fix’d  here,  Take  this  off  with 
the  fharp  Edge  of  a  Knife,  and  put  it  into  a  Bottle  as  be¬ 
fore.  Then  very  gently  turn  the  Cucurbit  upfide  down 
over  a  clean  Paper,  and  there  will  fall  out  a  pretty  deal  of 
the  firft  white  Flowers,  which  dropped  off'  in  moving  the 
Veffels,  and  which,  if  they  are  perfectly  pure,  may  be 
added  to  the  former.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbit, 
there  will  then  appear  a  few  black,  faline  Faeces ,  which 
may  be  (hook  out,  but  are  of  no  great  Ufe,  yielding  only 
a  bitter,  black,  foeculent  Matter.  When  the  firft  Part 
is  pure  by  itfelf,  it  is  called  the  true  Flowers  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  the  Aquila  alba  Philofophorum ,  and  the  Aq'uila 
Ganymedem  in  caelum  Jovis  rapiens  in  fublime.  The  other 
Salt,  which  was  £t  the  upper  Part  of  the  Cucurbit,  goes  by 
the  Name  of  Sublim’d ,  or  Rectified  Sal  Ammoniac.  If 
the  Flowers,  or  fub'lifti’d  Salt,  are  diffolved  in  Water, 
they  excite  Cold,  like  the  Salt  itfelf.  If  you  diffolve  them, 
heat  the  Solution*  and  mix  Acids  with  it,  there  is  no 
Effervefcence  produced,  except  upon  pouring  in  Oil  of 
Vitriol.  Nor  does  it  caufe  any  Effervefcence  with  a  fix’d 
Alcali,  but  immediately  emits  fuch  a  Vapour,  as  is  de- 
feribed  above.  If  you  repeat  this  Sublimation  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  it  gradually  rifes  with  more  and  more  Difficulty, 
till  at  laft  it  becomes  almoft  fixed,  tho’  it  ftill  retains  its  for  ¬ 
mer  Qualities. 

REMARK. 

Here  we  have  a  Salt  of  the  Nature  of  Sea-falt,  but  femi-Vola- 
tile  ;  for  it  is  not  fo  volatile  as  to  rife  with  the  Heat  of 
boiling  Water,  nor  yet  fo  fixed  as  Sea-falt.  When  it  is 
thus  purified*  it  lofes  that  Clearnefs  which  appeared,  in 
fome  meafure,  in  the  common  Sal  Ammoniac.  By  Subli¬ 
mation,  it  does  not  acquire  an  alcaline  Quality,  in  which 
Particular,  it  differs  from  Salt  of  Urine;  but  it  remains  juft 
as  it  was,  only  of  a  more  beautiful  Colour.  It  has  this 
wonderful  Property,  that  whilft  it  thus  rifes  dry  in  a  clofe 
Veffel,  it  carries  up  with  it  almoft  all  foffile,  vegetable,  and 
animal  Subftances ;  and  by  this  Sublimation,  furprifingly  at¬ 
tenuates  them.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Pijl ilium  Chemico- 
rum ,  as  the  fame  Attenuation  can  fcarcely  be  accomplifhed 
by  any  other  means.  And  if  thefe  are  fublimed  with  Sal 
Ammoniac ,  a  confiderable  Number  of  times,  they  at  laft 
become  fixed  with  It,  and  thus  often  give  Rife  to  the 
Vol.  I. 


Sal  Ammoniac  with  Fhtick-limc ,  yields  a  fiery  Spirit. 

Take  fome  very  dry  Flowers  of  Sal  Aminoniacr ,  put  them 
into  a  clean  hot  glafs  Cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  them  an 
equal  Quantity  of  Lime  reduced  to  Powder,  as  expedi- 
tioufly  as  poffible,  in  a  dry,  hot,  iron  Mortar,  taking 
care  that  the  Flowers  are  well  covered  with  the  Lime. 
At  the  fame  time  have  by  you  a  clean  dry  Alembic,  pro¬ 
perly  fitted  for  this  Purpofe,  fo  that  the  fine  exhaling  Cor- 
pulcles  may  be  immediately  confined  ;  for  the  very  Mo¬ 
ment,  that  thefe  two  Bodies  come  to  touch  one  another, 
though  they  \vere  at  Reft,  and  inodorous  before,  there  in- 
ftantly  arifes  a  Vapour  from  them,  than  which  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  more  acrid,  or  violent, in  Nature.  Fix¬ 
ing  on  the  Alembic  then,  and  luting  it  clofe,  diftil  this 
Mixture,  with  a  gentle  Sand  Heat,  into  a  Bottle,  applied 
to  the  Beak  of  the  Alembic,  and  you  will  by  this  means 
have  a  very  frilall  Quantity  of  a  Liquor  the  moft  volatile 
and  acrid  of  any  yet  known,  though  not  alcaline.  If  you 
then  increafe. your  Fire, to  a  confiderable  Degree,  the  Sal 
Ammoniac  will  not  be  fublim’d ;  but  by  means  of  the  Lime, 
the  whole  Mixture  will  become  fixed  ;  and  if  it  fhould  be 
afterwards  put  into  a  Crucible,  and  urg’d  with  the  ftrong- 
eft  Fire,  it  will  not  leave  the  Veffel,  and  become  volatile  : 
But  when  it  comes  to  be  cold,  if  it  happens  to  be  broken 
in  the  Dark,  whilft  it  continues  dry,  it  will  emit  a  Light 
like  Phofphorus! 


Sal  Ammoniac ,  dijlill’d  with  a  fix’d  Alcali ,  yields  alcaline  Spirits y 
ancl  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt. 

Take  of  the  drieft  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  ten  Ounces  ; 
place  them  in  a  glafs  Retort,  mix  therewith  of  the  pureft 
dry  Salt  of  Tartar,  reduced  to  a  fine  P&vder;  three 
Ounces ;  arid  fhake  them  well  to  mix  them  perfectly ; 
Immediately  there  will  arife  a  very  acrid,  alcaline  Vapour* 
for  which  Reafon  you  muff:  immediately  apply  a  large  clean 
Receiver.  Place  the  Retort  in  a  Sand  Furnace,  and  gra¬ 
dually  raife  the  Fire  to  the  greateft  Degree.  There  will 
be  fublimed  a  very  pure;  white,  fimple,  volatile,  alcaline 
Salt,  which  being  impatient  of  Reft,  will  fly  off  as  loon 
as  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  make  its  way  but  of  Veffels, 
through  almoft  every  thing  they  are  flopped  vvith,  except 
Glafs.  With  all  Acids,  it  caufcs  a  moft  violent  Efter- 
vefcence,  and  combines  with  them  into  a  neutral  Salt  of 
a  particular  Kind,  according  to  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
the  Acid.  This  Salt,  on  account  of  its  prodigious  Euga- 

5  a  city> 


Diffolve  fome  pure  powder’d  Sal  Ammoniac  in  triple  its 
Weight  of  Water;  then  take  Quick-lime,  triple  the 
Weight  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac;  put  it  into  a  large  glafs 
Cucurbit  a  little  heated,  and  pour  upon  it  the  Brine  of 
the  Sal  Ammoniac^  and  clap  on  your  Alembic,  and  lute  it 
;isexpeditioufly  as  poffible  with  a  thick  Lute,  made  of  Lin- 
feed-flower,  and  apply  a  very  large  Receiver  to  be  luted 
with  the  lame.  There  will  fuddenly  be  excited  a  Heat, 
AEftuation,  and  moft  violent  Ebullition,  diffufing  an  in- 
coercible  Spirit,  which  would  burft  the  Veffels,  unlefs 
the  Lute  a  little  gave  way  ;  for  the  Impetus  of  it  is  fo 
great,  that  it  hilfes  and  blows  like  a  Wind  through  the 
Lute,  difperfing  a  Smell  all  round  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  Liquor  in  great  Plenty,  and  with  furprifing  Speed,  di- 
ftils  into  the  Receiver.  When  this  fpontaneous  Heat  of 
the  Mixture  is  abated,  let  the  Veffels  be  luted  clofer, 
raife  a  little  Fire  under  them,  ahd  gradually  diftil  to  a 
Drynefs.  Let  the  Spirit  thus  produced  be  flopped  up  very 
clofe  in  a  Bottle,  and  kept  under  its  proper  Title.  In 
the  Bottom  there  will  remain  a  new  and  furprifing  kind  of 
Body,  which  being  dried  with  a  ftrong  Fire,  appears  al¬ 
moft  of  a  glaffy  Nature,  but  gradually  puffs  up  in  the 
Air,  tho’  it  does  not  diffolve  like  Sal  Ammoniac ,  but  is 
refolv’d  into  fandy  Grains. 

REMARK. 

Here  is  another  Inftance  of  an  Agreement  betwixt  the  proper 
Salt  of  the  human  Bodyj  and  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  you  fee  a  Li¬ 
quor  produced  from  dry  inodorous  Bodies,  that  affeCts  the 
Organs  of  Smelling,  more  than  any  thing  elfe  ;  you  obferve 
alfo  the  Generation  of  Spirits,  which  are  vaftly,  and,  as  it 
were,  fporitaneoufly  active,  in  the  greateft  Degree  of  Cold  ; 
and  here  you  have  a  Spirit  not  alcaline,  but  extremely  acrid, 
and  next  to  Fire  in  Acrimony.  It  muff:  be  confefs’d  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  this  Spirit,  as  it  exhales  through  the  Air,  meets 
with  a  volatile  Spirit  of  Nitre,'  they  will  in  Conjunction  pro¬ 
duce  white  Fumes.  This  Procefs  alfo  furnifhes  us  with  a 
new  Species  of  Phoiphorus  ;  and  here  you  fee  a  Fixation, 
In  fome  meafure,  of  Sal  Ammoniac'. 
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city,  can  fcarcely  be  manag’d  or  reftnmi  J  ;  "°r  15  >t  e*fy 
to  oke  it  out  of  the  Receiver  in  3 form.  At  the 
Bottom  of  the  Retort  will  remain  a  fix  J  Salt,  which 
not  be  fublim’d  with  the  greateft  Degree  ot  *  ire. 

Or,  To  ten  Ounces  of  the  Flowers,  add  three  Ounces  yf 
Salt  of  Tartar;  pour  thereon  nine  Ounce.,  of  Water, 

lhake  them,  and  diftii them  immediately  through  various 

Decrees  of  Heat,  into  a  Receiver,  accurately  luted  on  to 
the&Retort;  Immediately  a  fine  moift  Vapour  will  afeend, 
which  will  be  quickly  congealed  on  the  concave  Surface 
of  the  Receiver,  into  a  folid  Salt,  and  will  proceed  m 
this  manner  every  Moment.  When  the 
the  Salt  is  thus  come  over,  it  will  begin  to  be  diflolvc 
tv  a  Liquor  left  volatile,  and  more  watery,  than  the  former 
Salt  Then  remove  the  Receiver,  and  applying  another, 
urge  the  remaining  Salt  in  the  Bottom  with  a  {Longer 
Fire,  till  it  becomes  quite  dry.  This  done,  take :  the :  Li¬ 
quor,  and  put  it  into  the  former  Receiver,  and  lhake  it  till 
the  Salt  is  attenuated,  and  almoft  diffolved  ;  then  put  them 
into  a  clean  glafsVial,  which  ftop  very  dofe  with  a  glals 
Stopple.  By  this  means  you  will  have  a  Salt  at  the  not 
tom,  and  a  Liquor  at  the  Top,  which  is  a  true,  molt 
faturated,  volatile,  alcaline  Spirit:  But  if  there  remains 
no  folid  alcaline  Salt  at  Bottom,  it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Spirit 
is  not  very  much  faturated,  but  watery,  and  in  a  great 
many  Experiments  will  not  anfwer.  At  the  Bottom  of 
the  Retort  will  be  left  a  fixed  Salt. 

REMARK. 

The  Sal  Ammoniac ,  as  foon  as  it  comes  in  Contact  with  the 
fixed  Alcali  in  this  Operation,  is,  from  the  Dilpofition  of 
its  own  Nature,  and  the  Affiftance  of  the  Fire,  divided  into 
two  Parts,  perfectly  diftind,  though  both  faline  ;  one  of 
which  coriftitutes  a  very  acrid,  alcaline,  igneous,  volatne 
Salt,  which  is  the  pureft  that  can  be  prepared  by  Art,  and  at 
the  lame  time  the  moft  fimple,  and  therefore  reckoned  the 
Standard  of  volatile  Alcafis  ;  under  which  the  other  Kinds 
may  be  reduced,  and  accordingly  diftinguifhed.  1  he  true 
volatile  alcaline  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac ,  therefore,  is  a  Water 
containing  in  it  as  much  of  the  pureft  alcaline  Salt  as  it  is 
capable  of  difl'olving.  To  this  too,  as  their  Head,  may  be 
referf’d  all  other  volatile  alcaline  Spirits.  No  other  volatile 
alcaline  Salts  or  Spirits  are  fo  pure  and  fimple  as  thefe,  being 
all  tainted  with  an  Oil,  on  which  account  they  adt  in  a  very 
different  manner.  But,  in  this  Property,  S.al  Ammoniac 
agrees  with  the  Salt  of  Urine  ;  for  that  Salt  and  Spirit  caufe 
fudden  and  violent  Eftervefcence  with  all  Acids.  It  a 
Veffel,  containing  this  Salt  or  Spirit,  is  left  open,  and  another 
fet  by  it,  full  of  ftrong  acid  Spirit  of  Nitre,  there  is  prelent- 
ly  excited  in  the  Air  a  pretty  confiderable  Effervcfcence, 
arifing  from  the  Concurrence  of  the  volatile  Alcali,  and  Acid, 
exhaling  from  the  Veffels.  If  this  Salt  is  applied  to  the  Skin, 
and  fo  covered  with  a  Pitch  Plaifter,  that  it  cannot  fly  off,  as 
foon  as  ever  it  comes  to  be  heated,  it  caufes  an  intolerable 
Pain  and  produces  the  higheft  Inflammation,  with  a  black 
Gangrene  of  the  Part,  fo  that  no  Poifon  arts  with  more 
Violence.  Do'  thofe  Phyficians,  therefore,  act  wifely  m 
recommending  this  Salt  or  Spirit  to  be  attracted  by  fuJJ  an? 
free  Smelling,  to  the  olfadory  Nerves,  the  Membrana  Pitui- 
taria  of  the  Nofe,  and  the  extremely  tender  Veficles  of  the 
Lunos  ?  A  topical  Inflammation  and  Corrofion  feem,  in 
fuch&Cafes,  much  to  be  feared.  Both  this  Salt  and  Spirit 
become  {fill  more  acrid  and  fiery,  if  they  are  fublimed  again 
from  a  frefh,  pure,  dry  Alcali.  Boerhaave’  s  Chymiftry . 

The  dry  Salt  of  this  Procefs,  is  what  we  ufually  call 

Sal  Anunoniacum  Volatile  :  V olatile  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Some,  inftead  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  put  Lime  ;  and  others 
Chalk,  or  common  Whiting.  It  is  ufed  for  Pocket  Smell¬ 
ing  Bottles  ;  hut  Boerhaave ,  as  we  fee,  with  the  greateft 
Appearance  of  Reafon,  condemns  the  Cullom  of  finding  to 
thefe  Sfilts,  as  highly  pernicious.  Some  put  Aromatics  into 
the  Retort,  which  gives  it  a  more  agreeable  Smell.  It  is  pre- 
feribed  in  malignant  Fevers  as  a  Sudorific,  in  the  form  or  a 
Bole,  with  other  convenient  Ingredients  ;  for  jt  is  not  fit  for 
Powders,  its  Volatility  foon  wafting  it :  In  Pills  it  will  ferment, 
and  it  does  fo  in  Boles  ;  but  there  it  does  not  deftroy  the  form 
and  Conveniency  of  taking.  The  Dofe  is  from  five  Grains  to 

Ten  or  twelve  Grains  of  this  Salt  will  faturate  half  an  Ounce 
of  diftill’d  Vinegar;  which,  with  fome  fimple  and  compound 
Water,  and  a  little  Syrup,  make  a  Draught  not  difagrceable, 
and  very  ufeful  in  Fevers. 

The  firft  Procefs,  direded  by  the  College  to  he  made  with 
Sal  Ammoniac,  is  the 

Flores  Salis  Ammoniaci :  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 
Equal  Quantities  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  common  Salt,  are 


decrepitated  together,  and  then  fublimed.  into  Flowers,  which 

are  very  volatile.  '  ' 

The  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  fixteqn  Grains. 

The  Flores  Salis  Ammoniaci  Martiales ,  (chalybeated  t  lowers 
of  Sal  Ammoniac)  are  to  be  made  thus^ 

Take  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  one  Pound  ;  of  the  Filings  of  Steel, 
ten  Ounces  :  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  diftilled 
in  a  Retort  with  a  large  Neck,  fix  a  reverberatory  Fire 
raifpd  hv  decrees.  When  the  Veffel  is  cold,  fweep  out  the 
fublimed  Flowers,  and  keep  them  in  a  Bottle  for  Ufe. 
The  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  fixteen  Grams. 

Thefe,  thrown  into  French  Brandy,  or  common  Proof  Spi¬ 
rit  make  the  TinMura  Martis  Mynfichti,  as  now  di reded  by 
the  College;  and  the  Ens  Veneris  is  much  the  lame  thing, 
being  ufually  Colcdthar  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  fublimed  toge- 

th<The  Spiritus  Salis  Ammoniaci ,  “  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac'" 
is  thus  made : 
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Take  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  each  three 
Pounds  :  Powder  thefe  fepafatel-y,  and  when  they  are 
mixed,  put  them  into  a  large  Cucurbit,  pouring  upon  them 
fix  or  eight  Pints  of  Water  :  Then  diftii  in  a  Sancl-heat, 
and  the  pure  Spirit  will  come  over,  with  a  gentle  Fire.  If 
this  Spirit  be  rectified  in  an  higher  Cucurbit,  a  moft  fine 
volatile  Salt  will  fublime  into  the  Receiver.  The  Dofe  is 
from  ten  to  fixty  Drops. 

This  is  alfo  dire&ed  various  ways,  but  none  eafier  and- bet¬ 
ter  than  this  :  It  is  alio  made  the  Bafis  of  n  ,-y  other  medicated 
Spirits,  deferibed  at  large  by  fome  Writers,’  tho’  none  of  {hem 
thought  worth  Infertion  here,  becaufe  quite  out  of  Ufe. 

Some,  to  add  a  greater  Quicknefs  of  Scent,  ufe  Lime  for 
Salt  of  Tartar,  which  in  external  Applications,  particularly  to 
the  Nofe  in  Swoonings,  may  be  preferable  tb  the  -other  ;  but 
in  internal  Ufes  cannot  be  fo  good.  The  latter  may  be  known 
from  the  former,  by  its  leaving  upon  the  Veffel,  in  which  it  is 
kept,  a  white  Coat.  Some  (it  is  faid)  make  it  hkewife,  for 
Cheapnefs  fake,  with  Brine,  Urine,  and  Lime ;  and  adding 
thereto  a  finall  Portion  of  a  foetid  Oil,  which  comes  over  in  the 
making  the  Spiritus  Cornu  Cervi  per  Je,  they  fell  it  for  genuine 
Spirit  of  Hartfhorn. 

The  Aqua  Regia,  with  which  fo  many  Experiments  are 
made,  particularly  in  diffolving  Gold,  is  fiom  Sal  Ammoniac 
and  Nitre  together  ;  tho’  it  is  moft  expeditioufly  made,  by 
dio-efting,  in  a  Sand-heat,  Sal  Ammoniac  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or 
the  double  Aqua-fortis,  till  it  be  diffolved  ;  but  it  hath  fo  little 
Concern  in  Medicine,  as  not  to  require  any  farther  Notice 

hC  But  the  moft  celebrated  Medicine  now  in  the  Shops,  from 
this  Foundation,  is  the 

Spiritus  Salis  Volatilis  Oleofus  :  The  oily  Spirit  of  volatile  Salt, 
generally  called  Sal  Volatile : 

Which  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Cinnamon  two  Ounces  ;  of  Mace  half  an  Ounce ; 
of  Cloves  one  Dram  ;  of  Citron-peel  one  Ounce  and  an 
half ;  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  Salt  of  T  artar,  each  four 
Ounces;  of  Spirit  of  Wine  twelve  Ounces:  Mix  and 
diftii  in  a  Sand-heat.  The  Dole  is  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
Drops,  or  more.  .  - 

This  is  now  become  one  of  the  moft  common  Medicines  of 
the  Kind  ;  its  Invention  is  not  older  than  Sylvius  de  la  Boc> 
to  whom  it  is  aferibed.  But  though  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  a  hxi- 
vial  Salt,  are  the  principal  Ingredients,  yet  the  Aromatics  are  o 
much  varied  at  Pleafure,  that  very  few  make  it  alike :  How 
ever,  now  a  Standard  is  given  by  proper  Authority,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  to  ;  that  a  Phyfician  may  know  what  to  truft  to,  ^  ien 

he  preferibes  it.  _ 

But  one  great  Rule,  in  a  Compofition  of  this  Intention, 
feems  not  to  be  duly  attended  to  ;  and  that  is,  in  Choice  o  to 
matics,  which  fhould  be  not  only  fragrant,  but  light  an  ;  ° * 
tile  in  their  natural  Production  ;  fo  that  fuch  things  as  t  ie 
rum  Syriacum,  Marjoram,  Thyme,  and  the  like,  40 
fuitable  Ingredients  than  Cloves  or  Mace,  whofe  Oils  ar 
heavy,  grofs,  and  adhefive,  to  rife  fo  conveniently  _wi 
Sal  Ammoniac.  Tfie  Goodnefs  of  this  Medicine  is  ju  2 
its  Fragrancy  and  Quicknefs  of  Scent,  and  Softnefs'to  t  -  ’ 

for  thefe  Properties  arife  from  the  Goodnefs  of  the  ^-r0  ,  ’ 

and  the  volatile  Salts  being  covered  with  them  ;  whereas  ^ 
they  are  not  good,  or  not  in  a  fufficient  Quantity,  4  e  . 
pofition  will  be  urinous,  and  very  difagreeably  PunSent,,  „  t 
Taftc.  In  making  this  Medicine  with  allow  and  eaiy  n  » 
a  great  deal  of  Salt  will  harden  to  the  Top  of  t  ie  c 
which  may  be  feraped  off,  and  preserved  for  Smelling- 
or  any  internal  Utes,  where  Medicines  ot  fuch  PIOP£  ^  . 
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required  ;  it  is  both  much  lefs  cauftic,  and  more  cardiac,  than, 
the  volatile  Salt  of  Hartfhorn,  which  is  commonly  direaed. 

The  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  is  now  but  little  ufed  internal¬ 
ly  becaufe  the  Gratefulnefs  of  the  Sal  Volatile  Oleofum  gains 
it  the  Preference  ;  and  this  is  commonly  ordered  with  Spirit  of 
Lavender,  or  of  Caftor,  to  be  dofed  out  by  Drops  into  ordinary 
Liquors  And  when  this  is  fent  in  Draughts  or  Juleps  to  a  Pa¬ 
tient  a  very  necefl'ary  Caution  is  to  be  obferved,  which  is,  not 
to  order  it  in  Company  with  any  red  Syrups  or  Tinftures; 
becaufe  it  changes  them  into  a  very  unfightly  green  Colour. 

Thefc  Things  are  fometimes  externally  direaed  in  Embroca¬ 
tions  ;  they  fuit  alfo  well  enough  in  unftuous  Subftances,  pro¬ 
vided  too  muchWarmth  is  not  given  them  before  they  are  ufed, 
becaufe  that  will  exhale  them  ;  and  this  way  they  give  a  more 
penetrating  Quality  to  Compofitions,  and  agree  well  with  warm 
Difcutients,  and  fuch  things  as  are  commonly  preferred  in 
Pleuritic  and  fuch-like  Affeaions.  London  Difpenfatory.  Qttin- 
ay’s  Prelcftions. 

The  Spiritus  Salts  Ammoniaci  fuccinatus ,  <c  Spirit  of  Sal  Am- 
“  moniac,  with  Amber,”  is  made  feveral  Ways. 

Either  digeft  a  Pound  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  with  an 
Ounce  of  Amber  ;  or, 

Take  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  Amber,  each  five  Ounces ;  Salt 
of  Tartar,  fix  Ounces;  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Spring- 
water,  each  eight  Ounces. 

This  is  reckoned  to  be  cephalic,  and  exceedingly  well  fuited 
to  all  nervous  Indifpofitions  ;  but  it  is  fomething  unpleafant.  Its 
Dofe  is  from  ten  Drops  to  forty. 

AMMONIS  CORNU,  Ammon’s  Horn.  A  Foffile  of  an 
Alh-colour,  found  in  the  Shape  of  a  Ram’s  Horn.  Rulandus 
enumerates  fifteen  Sorts  of  it. 

ammonitrum,  cL[A[Aovit& v,  from  a  Sand,  and 
vireyv.  Nitre,  that  is,  in  Pliny’s  Senfe,  the  lixivious  Salt  of  a 
burnt  Vegetable.  Pliny. 

This  is  a  Mafs  compounded  of  Sand,  and  a  fixed  alcaline 
Salt,  for  making  Glafs.  The  Moderns  call  it  Frit. 

AMMONIUS,  a  Surgeon  furnamed  Lithatomus ,  from  his 
inventing  a  way  to  cut  the  Stone,  when  it  was  too  big  to  be 
ext  rafted  without  Danger  of  a  Rupture  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder.  His  Method  was  to  grapple  the  Stone,  with  a  Hook, 
fo  firmly  as  to  hold  it  faft,  that  it  might  not  roll  back  ;  then 
he  took  a  Steel  Inftrument,  of  a  moderate  Thicknefs,  flender, 
■but  blunt  in  its  Fore-part ;  and  bringing  the  Stone  to  bear  in  a 
right  Pofture,  cleft  it  with  a  Stroke  of  his  Inftrument,  being 
very  cautious  of  wounding  the  Bladder,  either  by  the  Inftru¬ 
ment  or  fplintered  Stone.  Celfus ,  Lib,  7.  Cap.  26. 

AMMONII  COLLYRItJM,  otherwife  called  Colly- 
rium  Hygidium. 

Take  of  Cadmia,  walhed,  fixteen  Drams ;  Cerufs,  walhed, 
a  like  Quantity  ;  Caftor,  fix  Drams ;  Indian  Nard;  four 
Drams;  Stibium,  walhed,  forty  Drams;  burnt  Copper, 
walhed,  fifteen  Drams ;  Rofes,  twenty  Drams  ;  Squama 
./Eris  burnt,  five  Drams  ;  Aloes,  fix  Drams  ;  Caffia,  four 
Drams  ;  Myrrh,  fix  Drams  ;  Indian  Thorn,  three  Drams  ; 
the  Lapis  Schiftus,  four  Drams  and  a  half ;  Saffron,  fix 
Drams  ;  Lead,  burnt  and  walhed,  eight  Drams  and  a 
half;  Opium,  three  Drams  ;  Acacia,  forty  Drams  ;  Gum 
Arabic,  forty  Drams.  Make  them  up  with  Water :  It  is 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Remedies. 

It  is  proper  to  be  ufed  in  the  Beginning  of  a  Cataraft,  or  Im 
flammation,  and  for  all  kinds  of  Exulcerations  and  Purulen- 
cies  of  the  Eyes ;  for  a  Confufto  and  Chtmofts  (fee  the  Words) ; 
for  a  Dillocation  of  the  Bulb  of  the  Eye  ;  for  an  inveterate 
Myorelhalon,  (a  growing  of  the  Tunica  uvea  over  the  Sight) 
and  Staphyloma  (fee  the  Word) ;  it  deterges,  incarnates,  and 
heals  an  Unguis  (a  Colleftion  of  Pus  in  the  Black  of  the  Eye, 
in  the  Figure  of  a  Man’s  Nail).  It  is  an  excellent  Promoter  of 
Sleep  to  fuch  Perfons  as,  through  Pain  of  the  Head  or  Eyes,  or 
fome  other  Caufe,  want  that  Benefit,  fupplying  the  Place  of  a 
Paregoric  Medicine.  It  may  be  ufed  with  an  Egg,  or  with 
Milk,  or  Water,  and  made  thinner  or  thicker,  as  the  Patient 
is  more  or  lefs  delicate  of  Senfation.  Aetius ,  Petr.  2.  Serm.  4. 
Cap.  1 13.  ’ 

AMNA  Alcalizata,  in  the  Phrafe  of  Paracelfus ,  is 
Water  which  runs  through  Lime-ftone,  and  is  confequently 
impregnated  with  fome  of  its  Particles.  Paracelfus  dePartaro 
Pr all  at  us  C.  2. 

Rulandus  calls  it  Amnis  Alcalisatus. 

AMNIOS.  The  internal  Membrane  which  furrounds  the 
Foetus.  It  will  be  impoflible  to  form  a  competent  Idea  of  the 
Amnios,  without  knowing  at  the  fame  time  the  Nature  of  the 
other  Membranes,  and  their  contained  Fluids.  For,  as  Need¬ 
ham  obferves,  thefe  Subjefts  are  fo  clofely  connefted,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  treat  of  them  feparatcly  :  For  who  could 
give  an  Account  of  the  Membranes,  or  difeourfeof  their  Ules, 
with  any  manner  of  Accuracy,  if  he  were  not  to  deferibe  the 


Humours  contained  in  them?  Or,  what  better  Way  can  there 
be  to  difeover  the  Nature  of  the  Humours,  than  by  a  diligent 
Examination  into  the  Figures,  the  Veflels,  and  Connexion  of 
the  Membranes  ? 

The  Membranes  are  very  different  in  various  Animals,  in 
Number,  Figure,  and  Situation.  In  fome  there  are  three,  in 
others  four,  and  in  an  Egg  we  can  reckon  fix  ;  for  after  we 
have  opened  the  outer  Membrane,  which  adheres  to  the  Shell 
at  the  blunt  End  of  the  Egg,  we  find  another  of  the  fame 
Colour  and  Confiftence,  which  fubtends  the  Cavity,  and  very 
ftreightly  embraces  the  Egg  :  I  doubted  a  long  time  whether  this 
latter  Membrane  was  a  new  one,  or  a  Duplicature  of  the  firft  ; 
but,  at  laft,  I  found  it  was  a  new  one,  and  might  be  feparated 
throughout  the  whole  Compafs  of  the  Egg.  This  then  being 
cautioufly  removed,  there  immediately  appears  the  Membrane 
of  the  thinner  Albumen,  confpicuous  for  its  Veins  and  Arteries, 
if  infpefted  fome  Days  after  Incubation.  This  Liquor  bfeing 
let  out,  we  meet  with  the  Membrane  of  the  Colliquamentum, 
or  Amnios  of  the  Chick,  in  which  the  Chick  fwims.  After 
this  come  the  thicker  Albumen,  and  the  Vitellus,  inverted  with 
their  peculiar  Membranes  ;  thefe  arc  under  the  Chick,  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Egg. 

In  cotyledoniferous  Animals,  which  may  more  properly  be 
called  glanduliferous,  there  are  three  Membranes  ;  and  fo  there 
are  in  Sows  and  Mares  :  The  fame  Number  are  in  placentife- 
rous  Females,  and,  among  the  reft,  in  Woman.  All  thefe 
have  only  two  Humours,  which  gave  Occafion  to  the  great 
Harvey  to  miftake,  in  aflerting,  that  the  Allantois  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found.  For  my  own’ Part,  after  I  have  taken  off 
the  Chorion,  which  immediately  contains  no  Humour,  but 
ferves  for  the  Diftribution  of  theVeffels,  and  for  fupporting 
and  ftrengthening  the  other  Membranes,  I  immediately  find 
what  may  very  truly  be  called  an  Allantois  ;  and  I  have  often 
taken  it  from  the  Foetus  of  Cows,  Deer,  Swine,  and  Sheep  ; 
and  blowing  it  up  like  a  Gut,  have  hung  it  up  in  my  Chamber, 
to  be  feen  and  handled  at  Pleafure.  It  was  therefore  owing  to 
the  Imperfeftion  of  human  Nature,  that  fo  great  a  Man  Ihould 
labour  to  banifh  out  of  all  Belief,  and  the  Nature  of  Things,  a 
Membrane  that  was  viewed,  deferibed,  and  delineated  by  fo 
many  Anatomifts.  As  for  Everhard ,  befides  his  being  preju¬ 
diced  by  the  Authority  of  Harvey ,  he  had  the  Misfortune  to  be 
concerned  with  none  but  thofe  little  Animals  called  Coneys  ; 
in  which,  tho’  there  are  four  Membranes,  as  will  by-and-by 
appear,  yet  they  do  not  readily  offer  themfelves  to  Sight,  except 
to  thofe  who,  from  beholding  the  like  In  larger  Creatures^ 
know  where  to  look  for  them. 

In  Dogs,  Cats,  Coneys,,  and  perhaps  other  placentiferous 
Creatures,  there  are  four  Membranes,  and  three  Humours  ; 
for  I  have  always  hitherto  obferved,  that  the  Number  of  Mem¬ 
branes  exceeds  that  of  Humours. 

In  our  Account  of  thefe  Matters,  we  fhall  begin  with  Sheep 
and  Oxen,  and  other  glanduliferous  Creatures,  as  well  becaufe 
the  Art  itfelf  took  its  Origin  from  them,  as  appears  by  the 
Writings  of  the  Antients  ;  and  thence  the  Names  were  transferr’d 
to  other  Animals,  by  too  ftrained  aCatachrefis,  as  becaufe  they 
are  moft  eafily  procured,  and  efpecially  near  Shambles,  always 
ready  for  Infpeftion. 

In  thefe  Animals  then,  we  firft  meet  with  the  Chorion, 
which,  when  you  have  feparated  the  red  fleftiy  Caruncles  from 
the  uterine  Glandules,  appears  all  over  variegated  with  thefe 
Caruncles  as  with  fo  many  Rofes.  Befides,  a  great  Part  of  the 
umbilical  Veflels  fpread  themfelves  over  it,  and  are  continued  to 
the  before-mentioned  Caruncles.  Thefe  Veflels  alfo  fcatter 
Plenty  of  Capillaries  throughout  the  Chorion,  which  probably 
imbibe  the  Humour,  at  leaft  fecundarily,  and  for  the  proper 
Ufe  of  the  Chorion  ;  that  is,  to  maintain  its  Softnefs  and  Hu¬ 
midity,  without  which  it  would  adhere  to  the  Uterus.  For 
tho’  in  Cows  and  Ewes,  thofe  little  Placentas  are  copicufly 
diftributed  all  over  the  Membrane,  yet,  in  Does,  there  are  com¬ 
monly  but  ten  ;  that  is,  five  in  each  Wing,  which  are  fituated 
in  the  lower  and  narrower  Part  of  it ;  tho’  there  are  conft- 
derable  Branches  of  V eins  and  Arteries,  which  proceed  as  far 
as  the  oppofite  Region  of  Conception  ;  where,  by  (Jreir  Stru- 
fture,  Situation,  and  Magnitude,  they  feem  to  imbibe  a  Hu¬ 
mour.  And,  in  Sows,  the  Chorion  does  the  Office  of  the  Pla- 
centulae  before- mentioned,  during  the  whole  time  of  Gefta- 
tion  ;  for  there  appears  no  other  way  of  conveying  nutritious 
Juice  to  the  Foetus.  In  Mares  alfo;  during  the  firft  Month, 
this  Membrane  is  Angle,  and  ferves  for  the  aforefaid  Ufes  ;  but 
in  Procefs  of  Time,  it  confiderably  thickens,  and  forms  fleftiy 
Caruncles  of  the  Size  of  a  final]  Pea  ;  but  thefe,  at  laft,  run 
together,  and  are  conjoined  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole 
Chorion  feems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  very  broad  Placenta, 
interwoven  with  Millions  of  Veflels,  which  fend  forth  innume¬ 
rable  Capillaries  to  the  internal  Membrane  of  the  Uterus,  which 
however  remains  Angle.  In  a  Woman  alfo  this  Membrane  is, 
at  firft,  without  a  Placenta,  which  yet  foon  grows;  and  con- 
nefts  the  Conception  to  the  Womb :  When  the  Placenta  is 
grown,  the  Chorion  itfelf  is  beft  difeovered  by  flightly  wound¬ 
ing  it  with  the  Hand  hear  the  Placenta,  and  then  pinhng  it  o 
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toith  the  Finders  ;  it  will  appear  thick.  Toft,  and  interfperfcd 
with  fmall  Veins  ;  but  all  the  larger  Vellels  end  in  the  Placentas. 
The  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  Coneys  3  in  Dogs  and  Cats  the  Peetus 
is  divided  in  the  Middle,  as  it  were  with  a  Girdle,  in  fuch  a 
'manner  that  we  muft  look  for  the  Chorion  on  both  Sides  of  it, 
as  tho’  it  were  double. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Chorion  is  eafily  underftood,  from  what  has 
been  faid  :  It  fuftains  the  umbilical  Vellels,  and  the  Caiunclcs 
aforefaid,  in  glanduliferous  Animals 3  and  both  in  thefe,  as  well 
as  o  the  is  who  are  without  Glandules,  imbibes  a  nutritious  Juice, 
in  thefe  immediately,  in  the  other  fecundanly.  Put  in  the  pla¬ 
centiferous,  almoft  all  the  greater  Vefl'els  dire#  their  Courfe  to 
the  Placenta,  and  ortly  fome  minute  Veffels  difperfe  thcmfelves 
in  this  Membrane  3  fo  that  the  alimentary  Liquor  it  may  poffi- 
bly  receive,  feems  only  fufficient  for  its  own  Moiftening  and 
Nourifhment.  However,  the  Chorion,  both  in  thefe  and 
other  forts  of  Animals,  includes  within  its  Compafs  all  the 
other  Membranes,  as  well  as  the  Humours,  and  the  Foetus 
itfelf,  and  defends  them 3  but  contains  no  Liquor  of  its  own 
within  its  Cavity. 

In  Gripping  off  this  Membrane,  you  are  to  be  very  cautious, 
that  you  do  not  wound  the  fubjacent  Membranes.  Lhe  faf eft 
way  is  to  take  hold  of  one  of  the  Caruncles  with  your  Hand, 
and,  lifting  it  up,  cut  a  fmall  Hole  in  the  adjacent  Chorion, 
large  enough  to  receive  two  Fingers  3  then,  laying  afide  your 
Knife,  tear  it  gently  by  degrees  with  your  Fingers  3  carefully 
obferving,  all  the  while,  whether  any  thing  ot  a  Duplicature,  or 
a  very  fine  whitifh  Membrane,  offers  itfelf,  tho’  in  an  obfeure 
■  manner,  to  your  Sight 3  for  if  there  does,  it  is  the  Allantois, 
which  it  highly  concerns  you  to  preferve  entire  :  But  when  you 
have  proceeded  a  little  farther,  it  will  appear  turgid  with  its 
own  Humour,  and  render  the  Operation  more  eafy  3  but  if 
any  Liquor  fhculd  happen  to  run  out,  you  may  be  fure,  that 
there  is  a  Rupture,  either  of  this  Membrane,  or  the  Amnios. 
The  Chorion  being  thus  lkilfully  taken  off,  the  Allantois  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  in  a  manner,  feparated  from  the  Amnios,  which 
may  eafdy  be  perfected  whenever  you  pleafe,  if  you  have 
divided  them  as  far  as  the  Cord  3  but  there  it  is  to  be  left  alone 
with  its  Urine,  till  the  Amnios  and  Foetus  being  opened,  you 
may  have  Accefs  to  the  Bladder. 

The  Amnios  is  interfperfcd  with  Veffels,  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Chorion,  and  receives  all  the  umbilical  Branches, 
Which  do  not  pais  into  the  Chorion.  This  being  opened,  {hews 
you  the  Liquor  in  which  the  Foetus  fwims  3  which  our  famous 
Harvey  proved  to  be  abfolutely  nutritious,  both  from  its  Tafte 
and  Confiftence,  and  from  its  being  the  fame  as  is  found  in  the 
Ventricle  of  an  Embryo.  This  Membrane  is  often  over-run 
with  pinguious  Concretions,  which  feem  to  be  gathered  from 
the  Liquor  within  it  3  and,  in  a  Cow,  the  Cord  of  the  Embryo 
near  its  Root  fwells  with  a  fort  of  glandulous  Afperities.  This 
is  meant  of  Females  with  Cotyledons  3  as  for  the  placentiferous, 
there  is  another  Method  of  DiffeClion,  of  which  by-and-by. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  Foetus  3  and  upon  opening  the  Ab¬ 
domen,  we  may  take  a  View  of  the  Umbilical  Veffels.  Here 
we  {hall  only  take  Occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  Bladder,  being 
wounded  ,  difeharges  the  fame  Liquor,  in  every  refpeCt,  as  is 
contained  in  the  Allantois  3  and  you  may,  at  pleafure,  force  this 
Liquor,  by  Preffure,  from  the  Allantois  into  the  Bladder  3  or 
by  fitting  a  Pipe  to  the  Bladder,  blow  into  the  Allantois  3  nay, 
even  before  the  Foetus  is  opened,  if  you  raife  the  Membrane  a 
little,  and  fqueeze  it  in  your  Hand,  it  will  emit  the  Humour 
through  the  Bladder  and  the  Penis  3  which  is  enough  to  prove 
the  Communication  between  them. 

The  Allantois  deferves  a  particular  Notice,  as  well  becaufe 
its  Exigence  has  been  hitherto  controverted,  as  for  its  remark¬ 
able  Variety7  in  different  Animals.  For  in  the  glanduliferous 
Kinds,  as  Ewes,  Cows,  Does,  it  grows  to  the  End  of  the  Cord, 
and  feems  to  be  a  fort  of  an  Elongation  and  Dilatation  of  the 
Urachus,  of  the  Figure  of  a  Gut,  and  reaching,  on  both  Sides, 
to  the  Extremities  of  the  Uterus  within  the  Chorion,  and  fill- 
ino-  the  Cornua.  In  Sows,  which  are  multiparous,  and  have 
an” Egg  appointed  for  each  Foetus,  this  Membrane  reaches  to 
the  Extremities  of  that  Egg,  and,  on  both  Sides,  is  fhaped  like 
a  Gut  3  whence  it  took  its  Name  Allantois,  or  Allantoides. 

In  Mares  the  Cafe  is  fomewhat  different  3  for  this  Membrane, 
in  them,  is  every- where  connected  with  the  Chorion,  and  con¬ 
tains,  within  itfelf,  the  whole  Foetus  with  the  Amnios  :  It 
ihews  plain  Marks  of  an  Urachus,  which  feems  rather  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Amnios,  and  to  be  a  fort  of  Duplicature  of  it, 
folded  outward,  as  far  as  the  Bladder ;  to  which  it  will  eafily 
tranfmit  a  Breath,  or  the  Point  of  a  Bodkin.  You  muft  look 
lor  its  Perforation  in  the  Cord,  which  twilling  itfelf  to  a  remark¬ 
able  Degree,  is,  Part  of  it,  difperfed  over  the  Amnios  3  the  reft, 
united,  paffes  through  this  Cavity,  and  is,  at  laft,  inferted  in 
the  Chorion,  and  there  divided  into  innumerable  little  Branches, 
by  which  the  Chorion  is  fo  increaled  inThicknefs,  that  it  feems 
to  deferve  the  Name  of  a  Placenta.  In  this  Animal  alfo,  as  well 
as  in  glanduliferous  Kinds,  the  frequent  Concretions  which 
fwim  in  the  Liquor  of  this  Membrane,  are  worth  Obfervation, 
which  feem,  at  firft  Sight,  to  be  Fat,  or  little  Bits  of  Fldh  3 


butj  pulled  abroad  with  the  Fingers,  are  dilated  into  a  fort  of 
membranaceous  Subfiance,  and  feem  to  be  Coagulations  of  a  kind 
of  foft  and  glutinous  Urine. 

We  proceed  now  to  placentiferous  Animals,  in  whom  the 
urinary  Membrane  is  of  quite  another  Figure.  In  thefe  Kinds 
then,  the  urinary  Membrane  varies  according  to  the  Animal : 
In  a  Woman  it  furrounds  the  whole  Foetus,  almoft  after  the 
fame  manner  as  in  a  Mare,  growing  everywhere  to  the  Cho¬ 
rion  :  In  Dogs  and  Cats  it  is  the  fame  3  but  1  ts  Duplicature, 
near  the  Divarication  of  the  Cord,  conftitutes  a  Cavity  between 
it  and  the  Girdle,  which  is  defigned  for  the  fourth  Membrane. 
Indeed,  I  judge  a  Mare  to  be  a  middle  fort  of  Animal,  between 
placentiferous  and  glanduliferous  Animals  5  {he  agrees  with  the 
former,  in  that  the  Urine  quite  furrounds  the  Foetus,  and  tho’ 
there  be  no  Placenta  in  the  Beginning,  yet,  in  Procefs  of  Time, 
there  grows  one  to  fuch  Dimenfions  zs  to  embrace  the  whole 
Foetus  :  And,  indeed,  that  thick  Chorion  almoft  deferves  the 
Name  of  Placenta,  barely  on  account  of  the  Veins,  which  are 
difperfed  over  its  Subftance  in  as  plentiful  a  manner  as  in  the 
human  Placenta.  To  this  I  add,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
anfwers  to  it  on  the  Part  of  the  Dam,  as  is  ufual  in  the  glandu¬ 
liferous  Kinds.  However,  this  it  has  in  common  wiftnthofe  of 
ruminating  Creatures,  namely,  to  be  conne&ed  to  the  Uterus 
by  carneous  Ligaments  3  and  that  this  Thicknefs  is  not  confi- 
derable  before  the  fixth  Month.  But  this,  by  .this  way. .  The 
Allantois  in  Coneys  is  of  another  Figure,  that  is  to  fay,  pyrami¬ 
dal,  and  has  a  Placenta  for  a  Bafe  5  whence  it  grows  narrower 
by  degrees,  till  it  comes  to  the  firft  Parting  of  the  Umbilical 
Veffels,  where  it  ends  in  the  Urachus  ;  for  the  larger  Membrane, 
in  which  the  Amnios  fwims,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  urinary, 
as  we  {hall  fee  by-and-  by. 

It  may  be  inquired,  concerning  this  Membrane  .deferibed  in 
placentiferous  Animals,  whether  it  be  really  urinary,  fince  the 
Perforation  of  the  Urachus  is  lefs  manifeft  in  them,  than  in  the 
glanduliferous  Kinds.  And  as  to  the  human  Conception,  I 
freely  own,  that  I  could  never  difeover  the  leaft.  Sign  of  fuch  a 
Canal  in  the  Cord,  by  any  tranfverfe  or  oblique  Section,  or  tor¬ 
turing  it  a  thoufand  Ways.  But  the  very  fame  things  happen 
in  a  Dog,  where,  tho’  I  could  by  no  means  find  out  the  DuCI, 
I  was  convinced,  that  there  was  a  Paffage,  by  frequently  traiff- 
mitting  Wind  through  the  fame.  I  confefs,  that  I  could  never 
obtain  a  human  Fcetus  inclofed  in  the  Uterus,  tho’  I  have  dif¬ 
fered  the  Secundines  very  frequently,  and  not  a  few  Embryo’s, 
where  I  don’t,  in  the  leaft,  doubt  but  blowing  would  have  fuc- 
ceeded  as  well  as  in  the  others.  For  I  look  upon,  as  Demon- 
ftration,  that  Argument  of  Spigelius ,  which  afferts,  that  Man 
muft  needs  be  furniftied  with  an  Urachus  and  Allantois,  for  this 
Reafon,  namely,  that  he  is  under  an  equal  Necefiity  with  other 
Animals,  of  having  a  Repofitory  for  his  Urine  3  this  cannot  be 
otherwife  than  true,  as  to  all  Animals  provided  with  a  Bladder. 

But  Courvaus  has  invented  a  pretty  fubtle  DiftinClion,  and 
imagines,  that  the  Allantois  belongs  only  to  fuch  Animals  as 
have  a  large  Intejlinum  Caecum,  becaufe  of  the  Compreffipn  of 
their  Bladder,  which  he  fuppofes  infufficient  to  contain  its  Li¬ 
quor,  the  Space  being  taken  up  by  the  Largenefs  of  the  Caecum 
Intejlinum  3  but  in  other  Animals,  where  that  Inteftine  is  but 
fmall,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fuch  Membrane. 

Now,  I  would  advife  Courvesus  to  look  upon  the  Allantois 
once  more,  and  to  meafure  the  Quantity  of  Liquor  contained 
in  it,  where  he  may  fee  whether  the  Intejlinum  Caecum ,  even 
in  Subjects  where  it  is  largeft,  be  of  Capacity  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  fuch  a  Collection  of  Waters.  ’Tis  certain,  that  the  Allan¬ 
tois  of  a  Cow,  at  the  End  of  Geftation,  contains  fome  Gallons 
of  Urine.  Let  him  view  the  Bladder,  either  the  human  or 
that  of  a  Dog,  and  confider  well  with  himfelf,  whether  it  be 
more  diftended  in  thefe  than  in  other  Animals  :  His  Eyes  will 
convince  him  of  the  contrary.  Therefore  if  there  be  any  Col¬ 
lection  of  Urine  during  the  Time  of  Geftation,  it  is  neceflary, 
that  there  fhould  be  another  Refervoir  for  it  3  and  yet,  in  a 
Bitch,  not  only  the  Ccecum  is  very  fmall,  but  the  Colon  is 
wanting,  that  the  Bladder  may  have  ftill  farther  room  to  fwell, 
and  does  not  require  an  auxiliary  Membrane  to  difchargePart  ot 
its  Office  :  But  fince  we  meet  with  an  urinary  Membrane,  not 
only  in  thefe,  but  in  other  Animals,  which  have  a  large  Ccecum, 
and  a  Colon,  we  have  no  Reafon  to  believe,  that  their  Pre¬ 
fence  or  Abfence  has  any  Influence  towards  caufing  any  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  StruCIure,  either  of  the  Bladder  or  Allantois.  Other 
Arguments  may  be  drawn  from  the  Liquor  itfelf,  which  {hall  be 
referved  for  another  Place. 

To  conclude  this  Head,  I  {hall  add,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
Membrane  to  have  neither  Vein  nor  Artery',  that  is  vifible,  in 
its  Subftance :  This  I  lay  down  as  its  CharaCteriftic ;  for  the  e 
V effels  difperfe  themfelves  either  into  the  Amnios  or  the  Cho¬ 
rion,  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  Membrane,  or  at  leaft  are 
inferted  into  the  Placenta,  or  Glandules  :  And  in  a  Mare,  tho 
fomcThoufands  of  Veffels,  both  great  and  fmall,  arefeen  creep¬ 
ing  towards  the  Chorion,  and  imprint  their  Traces  on  it,  not  a 
Angle  Branch  can  we  difcern  to  be  directed  to  the  Allantois,  or 
there  to  end  3  but  whatever  it  contains,  is  acquired  from  the 
Bladder.  And  tho'  in  the  Fcetus  of  a  Cow,  it  is  here  and  there 
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infcrfperfed  with  a  few  Capillaries  near  the  Urachus  and  the 
Cord1  this  does  not  always  happen,  nor  do  they  ever  proceed 
the  Breadth  of  three  Fingers,  but  vanifh  in  a  very  fhort  Space. 
The  great  Harvey  writes,  that  this  Liquor  belongs  to  the  Cho¬ 
rion  and  is,  at  firft,  a  hundred  times  the  Quantity  of  the  Liquor 
of  the  Amnios,  but  decreafes  by  degrees.  But  I  cannot  forbear 
declaring,  that  I  have  obferved  the  quite  contrary,  and  know 
that  thisLiquor,  which  belongs  to  the  Allantois,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  Chorion,  increafes  every  Day,  and  acquires  a  more  and 
more  urinous  Colour,  Smell,  andTafte,  to  the  very  End  of 
Geftation  ;  at  which  time  the  Liquor  of  the  Amnios,  as  he 
confeffes,  is  almoft  confirmed. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Membrane  is  evident  from  the  Premifes, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  Refervoir  for  the  Urine  ;  nor  can  it  be  ot 
any  other  Service  in  an  Embryo.  But  it  any  one  be  folicitous 
about  the  Nutriment  of  the  Allantois,  becaufe  I  juft  now  faid, 
that  it  was  deftitute  of  Veins  and  Arteries,  he  muft  underftand, 
that  this  is  an  Accident  common  to  it,  with  many  other  Parts  ; 
for  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  outer  Membrane  of  the  Uterus, 
as  well  as  of  the  like  Membranes  of  the  Inteftines,  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  CEfophagus  ;  as  alfo  of  the  Pleura,  and  the  proper 
Integuments  of  the  Mufcles  ;  which,  tho’  they  have  no  con- 
fpicuous  Veins,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  furnifhed  with  Canals, 
reaching  from  the  very  Oritices  of  the  Veins,  fince,  when  they 
are  inflamed  in  Difcafes,  the  Blood-veffels  manifeftly  {hew 
thcmfelves  ;  as,  for  Example,  in  a  Pleurify  and  Ophthalmy  ; 
and  thefe  Veffels  furnifh  Nutriment  enough  for  that  peculiar 
Part,  being  not  appointed  for  any  public  Office,  diftinft  from 
the  fame. 

Having  finifhecl  the  Defcription  of  the  Allantois,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  fome  Notice  of  another  Membrane,  which 
refembles  it  in  Figure,  but  is  appointed  for  a  very  different  Ufe. 
You  meet  with  it  in  Dogs  and  Cats,  fituated  under  the  Girdle, 
near  the  Divarication  of  the  Umbilical  Cord,  where  the  Veffels 
begin  to  feparate,  and  to  take  their  Courfe  towards  the  Pla¬ 
centa  :  It  ftretches  itfelf  out  in  Length  in  a  fort  of  Cavity, 
formed  by  other  Membranes  meeting  there  for  that  very  Pur- 
pofe,  and  is  tied,  or  in  a  manner  buttoned,  to  them  at  its  Ex¬ 
tremities,  by  a  very  white  cartilaginous  Ligament.  As  to  its 
other  Parts,  it  no-where  clofely  adheres  to  the  Sides  of  its  Cavi¬ 
ty,  but  hangs  almoft  loofe.  In  the  Beginning  of  Geftation  it  is 
large,  and  full  of  Humour,  containing  more  than  all  the  reft  of 
the  Membranes  taken  together.  It  is  very  plentifully  furnifhed 
with  Veins  and  Arteries  ;  but,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  it  decreafes 
by  degrees,  till,  being  exhaufted  of  all  its  Moifture,  it  becomes 
fo  exactly  like  the  little  Membrane  in  the  Brain,  called  the  Cho- 
roides,  as  to  pafs  upon  the  Unwary  for  the  fame,  when  taken 
out.  The  Humour  here  referved  has  nothing  of  Urine,  but  is 
fomething  very  noble,  which  is  fpent  upon  the  Fcetus  in  the 
firft  Weeks,  by  means  of  peculiar  Veffels  :  And  this  is  obferva- 
ble  of  the  Dog-kind,  and  many  others,  to  whom  Nature  has 
added  a  Membrane  for  Services  of  the  like  Kind,  tho’  it  be  not 
alv/ays  of  the  fame  Figure.  For, 

In  a  Coney  this  Membrane  is  large,  and  furrounds  the  whole 
Foetus,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  tire  urinary  Membrane  in 
a  Bitch  ;  and,  at  laft,  forms  a  Cavity  under  the  Placenta,  which 
feems  appointed  for  the  Urine.  ’Tis  almoft  in  the  Form  of  a 
Half-moon,  and,  being  inflated,  refembles  the  human  Kidney, 
both  in  Shape  and  Size  :  It  is  variegated  with  Veffels,  which,  if 
accurately  traced,  will  be  found  not  to  meet  in  a  Collection  at 
the  Placenta,  but  to  defeend  to  the  Cord  ;  and  from  thence, 
perforating  the  Abdomen,  to  proceed  to  the  Mefentery. 

But  there  is  a  Queftion,  of  no  lefs  Difficulty  than  the  former, 
concerning  the  Ingrefs  of  the  Humour  into  this  Membrane, 
which  coinciding  with  another  like  Difficulty,  ufually  ftarted 
about  the  Amnios,  we  fhall  treat  of  them  both  together. 

Our  Account  of  the  Amnios  has  been  almoft  anticipated  in 
our  Difcourfe  on  the  Allantois,  and  needs  no  other  Defcription 
than  faying,  that  it  belongs  to  all,  as  well  oviparous  as  vivi¬ 
parous  Animals,  and  is  always  fupplied  with  Veffels  from  the 
Umbilicals  ;  the  Liquor  it  contains  is  nutritious,  and  fucked  by 
the  Embryo,  as  was  faid  before.  It  remains  only  to  inquire  by 
what  means  it  is  convey’d  thither,  as  into  a  Refervoir,  in  order 
to  fupply  die  future  Neceffities  of  the  Fcetus ;  a  Controverfy 
fufficiently  perplexed,  and  which  Harvey ,  as  Courvceus  writes, 
quite  negledted  ;  either  becaufe  he  faw  too  much  Difficulty  in 
it,  or  none  at  all.  Courvceus  himfelf,  and  Everhard ,  account 
for  it  by  a  Filtration  through  the  Pores  of  the  Membranes,  and 
tell  us,  there  is  a  Tranfudation  of  the  Humour,  firft  into  the 
Chorion,  and  from  thence  into  the  Amnios.  But  thefe  learned 
Men  Ihould  have  confidered,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  Humour 
to  be  found  between  the  Chorion  and  Amnios  ;  but  whatever 
there  is  of  liquid  in  thefe  Parts,  is  all  contained  in  the  Allantois; 
and  if  there  fhould  be  any  Filtration  from  thence,  through  the 
Membrane  of  the  Amnios,  it  is  but  reafonable,  that  there  Ihould 
be  firft  a  Colle&ion  of  the  fame  within  the  Chorion.  This 
Argument  is  very  well  urged  by  W barton  de  Gland,  to 
which  I  will  fubjoin  another,  that  fhall  amount  to  a  plain  De- 
monftration,  as  follows  :  In  a  Foetus  of  the  Horfe-kind,  the 
Urinary  Membrane  is  every-where  firmly  connedled  to  theCho- 
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non,  and  even  contains  in  itfelf  the  whole  Foetus,  with  the 
Amnios,  fo  that  the  Amnios  fwims  in  the  Urine.  I  prove  it 
to  be  Urine  by  the  Smell,  Colour,  Tafte,  and  its  Communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Bladder  by  the  Urachus.  The  Cafe  is  the  fame 
with  refpedt  to  Dogs  and  Cats.  Now  I  would  afk  of  Courvceus 
and  Everhard ,  whether  the  nutritious  Liquor  muft  pafs  through 
the  Urine,  and  fo  be  mixed  with  it.  If  they  will  not  grant  this, 
there  is  fcarce  any  other  way  but  by  the  Umbilical  Cord  ;  for 
in  the  Inftance  alledgcd,  all  other  ways  of  Filtration  arc  ex¬ 
cluded. 

But  as  to  the  Umbilical  Cord,  it  is  doubted,  whether  this 
Humour  be  convey’d  through  its  Veins  into  the  Blood  of  the 
Embryo,  and  afterwards  depofited  by  the  Arteries  in  the  Am¬ 
nios  ;  or,  whether  it  defeends  by  the  Jelly-like  Subftance  of 
the  Cord,  and  diftils  through  the  minute  Papillae,  or  Afperities, 
into  the  Amnios.  Wharton  is  for  the  latter  wav,  which,  indeed, 
feems  very  probable  to  one  who  confiders  the  Fcetuffes  of  the 
Cow-kind,  in  which  there  is  a  copious  and  thick  Jelly,  and 
whofe  Cord  is  turgid,  with  a  kind  of  glandulous  Afperities,  in 
that  Part  which  fwims  in  the  Liquor  of  the  Amnios  ;  fo  that 
one  might  readily  conje&ure,  that  this  Colliquamentum  was 
fqueez’d  from  thefe  Glands.  But  when  I  confult  comparative 
Anatomy,  and  examine  the  Structure  of  this  Cord  in  other 
Animals,  I  am  perfuaded  the  thing  is  quite  otherwife.  For  in 
the  placentiferous  Kinds,  there  is  no  fuch  Plenty  of  Jelly  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  Cord,  which,  in  Man,  is  thin,  and  runs  out  in 
Length,  and  muft  be  judged  very  unfit  for  any  fuch  Ufe,  by 
every  one  that  fees  it.  In  oviparous  Kinds  there  is  no  Cord  at 
all,  but  Veffels  which  fpread  over  different  Parts  of  the  Foetus, 
and  enter  it,  fome  near  the  Anus,  others  near  the  Liver,  and 
the  ufual  Place  of  the  Umbilicus  :  Nor  do  they  ever  gather  into 
a  Cord  ;  but  when  the  d  ime  approaches  for  Exclulion  of  the 
Chick,  the  Left  Artery,  and  Hepatic  Vein,  perifhing,  the  reft 
of  the  Arteries,  with  the  Mefenteric  Vein,  and  the  Inteftinal 
Du£t,  are  taken  into  the  Abdomen,  to  fupply  the  Vitellus  : 
Now  that  the  Colliquamentum  of  the  Chick,  with  its  Mem¬ 
brane,  anfwers  to  the  Amnios  of  viviparous  Animals,  is  not  at 
all  doubted  ;  fo  that  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  they  have 
but  one  and  the  fame  way  of  receiving  the  Humour. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  for  us  to  inquire,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  Liquor  enters  the  Cicatricula  in  an  Egg,  and  extends 
the  fine  little  Membrane  by  degrees,  till,  at  length,  it  becomes 
capable  not  only  of  a  good  large  Fcetus,  but  alfo  of  a  confi- 
derable  Quantity  of  Liquor.  ' 

Whoever  views  this  Cicatricula  in  the  Egg,  before  Incuba¬ 
tion,  will  perceive  it  very  minute,  and  fufpended  in  the  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Vitellus  ;  yet  this  fo  fmall  a  Tenement  entertains 
an  Embryo,  and  becomes  every  Day  more  fpacious,  till  an 
entire  Animal  arifes  thence,  and  {hews  itfelf.  After  two  Days 
Incubation,  as  Harvey  obferved  it,  there  will  appear  in  it  large 
confpicuous  Circles,  as  big  as  the  Nail  of  the  fourth  Finger  : 
Within  thefe  Circles,  as  the  fame  Author  affiures  us,  is  con¬ 
tained  a  Liquor,  extremely  clear  and  refulgent,  purer  than  any 
cryftalline  Humour,  and  appearing  to  be  included  within  its 
own  very  fine  Membrane,  like  a  Part  of  the  Albumen  melted 
and  clarified.  He  calls  it,  by  a  very  fignificant  Name,  Colli- 
quamentum.  It  increafes  continually  ;  and  on  the  fourth  Day 
prefents  you  with  the  Phgenomenon  of  a  purplifh  Border,  with 
a  fmall  Line  of  a  Blood-colour,  which  is  continued  to  the 
Pundlum /aliens ,  fituated  in  the  Centre.  The  latter  Augmen¬ 
tations  are  the  moft  confpicuous  ;  but  the  manner  how  it 
increafes,  is  a  profound  Secret. 

Whoever  believes  it  done  by  Tranfudation,  would  do  well  to 
confider,  befides  the  Arguments  which  are  brought  againft  this 
Opinion,  from  viviparous  Animals,  and  which  prove,  that  there 
is  an  Analogy  between  the  Motions  of  their  refpedtive  Liquors; 

I  fay,  befides  thefe  Arguments,  he  would  do  well  to  confider, 
how  carefully  kind  and  indulgent  Nature  has  provided  for  the 
Secretion  of  thefe  Humours  ;  and  how  circumfpedfly  and  wari¬ 
ly  {he  has,  every-where,  wrapt  them  up  in  fit  and  proper  Coats  : 
So  that  if,  at  any  time,  a  Tranfudation  was  to  happen,  it  muft 
be  made,  not  thro’  a  fingle  Coat,  but  the  Humour  muft  break 
out  from  its  Inclofures,  and  make  its  way  into  the  Interftices 
of  two  Membranes ;  and  then,  at  laft,  enter  the  Pores  of 
another  Covering.  But  who  ever  faw  any  Liquor  between  thefe 
Interftices  ?  Or,  to  what  Purpofe  did  Nature  ufe  fo  much  Care 
and  Caution  in  feparating  thefe  Humours?  Would  it  not,  at 
leaft,  have  been  fufficient,  that  they  fhould  have  been  feparated 
by  fingle  Coats,  thro’  which  they  might  have  eafily  afterwards 
pafs’d  ?  Befides,  I  would  have  the  Abettors  of  this  Opinion  to 
confider,  that  when  Nature  allows  an  Ingrefs  into  a  Mem¬ 
brane,  thro’  Pores  of  this  Kind,  fhe  does  not  permit  the  Egrefs 
thro’  the  fame  Pores  ;  fo  that  the  Humour  which  entered  one 
way,  muft  go  out  by  another,  and  pafs  forward  to  another 
Membrane,  which  would  render  the  thing  void  and  ineftedfual : 
TheDu£b,  all  this  while,  which  lead  from  Membrane  to  Mem¬ 
brane,  are  not  as  yet  confpicuous ;  nor  are  there  lufficient 
Reafons  fuggefted  for  fufpedling  them  ;  ’tis  therefore  incumbent 
upon  us  to  caft  about,  and  look  out  for  fome  more  rational  and 
fatisfa&ory  Hypothefis. 

5  What 
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What  nly  own  Sentiments  are,  I  fhall  now  in  for  hi  the 
Reader:  That  minute  Animalcule,  which  I  imagine  is  generated 
in  the  firft  Conformation  of  the  Egg,  and  lodged  in  the  Cica- 
tricula,  contains  a  fpirituous  Liquor  in  its  Veffels.  This  Li¬ 
quor  is  precifely  the  fame  with  that  which  GUJJ'oni  fo  often 
diftinguilhes  by  the  Name  of  Spiritus  Vitalise,  or  the  vital  Spirit. 
This  Liquor,  upon  the  Approach  of  Heat,  takes  up  more  Space 
than  it  did  before,  and  fo  pafles  off  through  the  Extremities  of 
the  Veffels ;  and  whatever  Part  either  of  the  White  or  the  Yolk 
it  falls  upon,  it  colliquates  and  melts  it.  By  this  means  the 
Part  on  which  it  falls,  is  render’d  fo  fluid,  that  it  is  eafily  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  above-mentioned  Spirit,  and  together  with 
it  received  into  the  Mouths  of  the  Veins,  which  are  not  as  yet 
red,  and  fo  pafles  to  the  Foetus  in  greater  Abundance  than  is 
requiflte,  either  to  nourifli  its  Body,  or  to  faturate  the  Blood, 
bv  which  I  mean  the  fore-mentioned  Liquor.  The  Blood  being 
thus  impregnated  with  this  Spirit,  depofits  it  in  the  Arteries, 
which  are  infetted  into  the  Coat  of  the  Colliquamentum,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Arteries  are  inferted  into  the  Amnios  of 
viviparous  Animals ;  fo  that  the  Coat  of  the  Colliquamentum 
is  not  only  diftended  with  this  Juice,  but  depofits  and  lays  up 
within  itfclf  the  far  greater  Part  of  it  as  proper  Store  for  the 
Foetus.  Thefe  things  appear  very  plainly  in  an  Egg,  and  un- 
lefs  there  be  fome  Foundation  for  a  different  Set  of  Occur¬ 
rences  in  viviparous  Animals,  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  they  {hould 
not  likewife  happen  in  them.  It  is  not  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
deny’d,  but  this  Hypothefis  {lands  chargeable  with  many  Diffi¬ 
culties,  and  lies  open  to  fome  confiderable  Objections ;  two  of 
the  principal  of  which  I  fhall  only  confider,  fince  I  imagine  the 
reft  fo  nearly  link’d  to  them,  that  they  muft  ftand  or  fall  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Fate. 

The  firft  concerns  the  Mixture  of  the  nutritious  Juice  with 
the  Blood,  which  yet  muft  be  feparated  from  it,  and  afterwards 
received  into  the  Stomach,  in  order  to  be  reunited  with  the 
Blood. 

The  other  Objection  refpe&s  that  elective  Motion  of  the  Li¬ 
quor,  which  carries  it  to  make  its  Ingrefs  by  the  Veffels  di- 
fperfedinthe  Albumen  and  Vitellus,  butitsEgrefs  by  thofe  which 
are  diftributed  over  the  Membrane  of  the  Colliquamentum. 

To  the  firft  it  may  be  anfwer’d.  That  the  very  fame  Juice 
which  ferves  for  Nutriment  in  the  Foetus,  was  once  intimately 
united  with  the  Mother’s  Blood  at  leaft,  after  it  had  undergone 
the  firft  Conco&ion  in  her  Stomach  ;  which  granted,  I  don’t 
fee  what  Inconvenience  will  follow,  if  it  {hould  pafs  from  the 
Mother’s  Blood  into  that  of  the  Foetus,  and  there  leave  what¬ 
ever  is  fit  to  be  immediately  converted  into  Blood,  without 
any  farther  Concoction  or  Fermentation.  The  reft  may  be 
repofited  within  the  Amnios,  as  Matter  for  future  Nutrition, 
to  make  its  Paffage  through  the  Stomach,  and  there  to  be  di- 
gefted.  This  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  confider, 
that  here  is  no  Retrogradation  of  Nature,  or  Degeneration  of 
Blood  into  a  chylous  Matter,  but  a  Tranfition  of  alimentary 
Liquor  for  the  Support  of  an  Animal ;  which  is  no  more  than 
what  happens  in  the  Mother,  both  with  refpeCt  to  the  Humours 
of  the  Uterus,  and  the  Matter  which  forms  the  Milk. 

To  the  fecond  Objection  I  anfwer,  That  fuch  elective  Mo¬ 
tions  are  found  every-where  in  the  animal  (Economy,  with 
regard  to  the  Diftribution  of  Aliments  as  well  as  Excrements. 
So  Milk  always  flows  to  the  Breafts,  the  Humour  we  fpeak  of, 
to  the  Uterus,  Bile  to  the  Liver,  Serum  to  the  Kidneys.  The 
Reafons  for  this  fimilar  Attraction,  I  am  incapable  of  giving, 
but  believe  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  Pulfion  ;  but  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  for  our  prefent  Purpofe,  that  fuch  a  Motion  there  certainly 
is,  whatever  be  the  Caufe. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  draw  a  Solution  of  an¬ 
other  Queftion,  which  has  been  lately  ftarted,  concerning  the 
Ufe  of  the  fourth  Membrane  belonging  to  the  Dog-kind.  The 
Anfwer  is,  That  the  Liquor  there  collected  is  depofited  in  that 
Place,  as  in  a  Refervoir  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Foetus. 

So  much  for  the  Membranes  and  DuCts.  We  {hall  add  a 
few  Words  concerning  the  Humours. 

All  the  Humours,  let  them  be  as  many  as  they  will,  or  in 
whatever  Animal  found,  are  nutritious,  except  only  the  Li¬ 
quor  of  the  Allantois.  A  great  Part  of  viviparous  Fifties  emit 
an  Egg  of  only  one  Colour,  and  including,  as  far  as  can  be  dif- 
cern’d  in  fo  minute  a  Body,  only  one  Humour.  But  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Nature  in  their  Generation,  I  confefs,  is  unknown  to 
me.  But  there  are  fome  Fifties  which  lay  an  Egg  of  two  Co¬ 
lours,  and  confifting  of  a  Angle  Albumen  and  V  itellus ;  as  the 
Ray.  The  Eggs  ot  Birds,  for  the  moft  part,  include  within 
their  Shells  three  nutritious  Subftances,  confpicuous  to  the  Eye, 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Chick,  that  is  to  fay,  a  Vitellus,  and  a 
double  Albumen  inclofed  in  Membranes.  But  after  Incuba¬ 
tion,  we  meet  with  a  fourth,  formed  from  a  Colliquation  of 
the  others  ;  and,  by  Harvey ,  very  properly  called  Colliquamcn- 
tum.  I  fay  nothing  of  the  Chalaza,  which  is  not  properly  a 
Humour  :  much  lefs  are  the  Seed  ot  the  Cock,  or  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Chick,  to  be  fo  accounted,  but  only  Props  to  the 
Vitellus,  which  is  fufpended  in  the  Centre  of  the  Egg.  But 
the  Colliquamentum,  though  it  appears  tg  Sight  as  if  it  were 


transferred  thither  from  fome  other  Place,  moft  certainly  owe! ' 
its  Original  to  the  Liquor  contained  in  the  Cicatricula.  1  don’t 
here  inquire,  whether  this  be  the  Liquor  which  forms  the 
Chick,  or  rather  the  Blood  of  the  Chick  already  formed  ;  but 
we  know,  that  from  hence  are  extended  Veffels,  which  being 
affixed  to  the  other  Parts,  efpecially  the  Albumina,  attract  the 
attenuated  Humour,  and  refund  it  into  the  common  Recepta¬ 
cle,  in  the  manner  juft  now  explained;  So  the  tender  Embryo 
goes  on  wafting  his  Provifions,  till  the  Albumina  being  con- 
fumed,  the  Vitellus  comes  to  be  included  in  the  Abdomen  of 
the  Chick,  juft  before  its  Exclufion  ;  and  from  thence  by  a 
peculiar  Du£f  is  carried  into  the  InteftineS,  where  it  fupplies 
the  want  of  Breafts  to  thofe  little  Creatures,  and  affords  them 
all  their  Nouriftiment  till  the  twentieth  Day. 

In  viviparous  Animals  there  are  fometimes  two,  fometimes 
three  Humours.  The  firft  is  immediately  received  from  the  Pla¬ 
centa  into  the  Veins,  and  forthwith  goes  to  the  Ufe  of  the  foe¬ 
tus.  The  others  are  alfo  received  into  the  Veins,  but  afe  after¬ 
wards  diftributed  by  the  Arteries  into  the  Cavities  of  peculiar 
Membranes.  In  gland uliferous  Animals,  as  alfo  in  the  Swirtej 
and  the  human  Species,  there  is  but  one  Humour,  which  is  lodged 
in  the  Amnios:  That  this  Liquor  is  nutritious,  has  been  proved 
from  its  being  the  fame  as  is  found  in  the  Stomach.  It  is  thin  at 
firft,  but  in  Length  of  Time  grows  remarkably  thick,  efpecially 
in  the  larger  Kinds.  Befides,  there  is  found  in  all  of  them  ait 
Urine  in  the  Allantois,  of  which  I  have  given  an  Account. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  in  Dogs,  Cats,  and  Coneys,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  fome  other  Kinds,  a  third  nutritious  Liquor.  I  have 
already  deferibed  the  Membranes  in  which  it  is  included,  and 
now  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Thing  itfelf.  Indeed  the  admirable 
Variety  in  which  Nature  {ports,  furpafles  our  Underftanding, 
nor  can  I  find  out  a  probable  Reafon  why  a  third  nutritious 
Liquor  fhould  be  more  neceflary  for  thefe  Animals  than  for 
others.  Rumination  affords  no  Help  in  this  Controverfy,  for 
a  Horfe  is  as  much  deftitute  of  it  as  ruminating  Creatures ; 
nor  is  eating  of  Flelh  to  be  regarded,  for  a  Coney  has  it, 
while  the  Swine  and  the  human  Kind  are  without  it,  if  Man 
is  really  to  be  accounted  among  carnivorous  Animals,  which  is 
to  be  doubted  ;  for  tho’  after  the  Deluge  he  obtained  a  Licence 
for  eating  of  Flefh,  he  feems  naturally  conftituted  for  living 
upon  the  Fruits  of  Vegetables,  as  appears  from  facred  Hiftory, 
and  the  Stnnfture  of  the  human  Body.  He  has  neither  Teeth 
nor  Nails  like  thofe  of  voracious  Animals,  nor  any  thing  elfe 
in  common  with  them.  And  as  for  the  Swine,  tho’  he  loves 
well  enough  to  feed  on  Flelh,  yet  he  is  naturally  more  intent 
on  turning  up  of  Roots,  and  confuming  of  Fruits.  But  what 
{hall  we  fay  of  the  Coney,  a  Creature  that  feeds  on  Grafs  and 
Herbs  ?  I  know  not,  for  my  part ;  and  yet  it  might  be  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  Male  Coney  would  almoft  conftantly  devour 
the  young  ones,  if  the  Dam  did  not  hide  them  ;  and,  in 
reality,  if  the  Coney  be  compared  with  the  Rat  or  Moufe, 
both  of  them  carnivorous,  there  will  be  found  no  great  Diffi- 
militude  as  to  their  Membranes  and  Placentae.  But  this  is 
merely  problematic,  and  too  flight  a  Foundation  for  an  Hypo¬ 
thefis.  However  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed  of  thefe  Animals, 
that  they  are  next  akin  to  oviparous  ones,  in  which  an  Artery 
and  V ein  proceed  from  the  Mefentery,  and  are  appropriated  to 
a  particular  Humour.  But  there  is  this  Difference,  namely, 
that  the  Vitellus,  to  which  thefe  Veffels  belong,  is  confumed 
in  the  laft  Place,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  this  Liquor  in 
Dogs,  &c.  is  the  firft  that  pafles  into  Nutriment;  and  though 
it  be  copious  in  the  Beginning  of  Geftation,  yet  before  the 
Birth  it  is  all  gone,  and  not  a  Drop  of  it  left  in  the  Mem¬ 
brane.  Hence,  upon  a  right  Computation,  we  {hall  find,  that 
thefe  Veffels  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Vitellus,  and  the  Humour 
contained  in  them  to  the  thinner  Albumen ;  for  the  firft  Hu¬ 
mour  ferves  for  Nutriment  to  the  Embryo,  and  to  increafeand 
{Lengthen  its  tender  Stamina,  till  it  becomes  more  firm,  and 
able  to  digeft  a  thicker  Juice. 

However  this  be,  we  {hall  proceed  in  our  Difcourfe  on  this 
and  the  other  nutritious  Liquor,  and  fay  fomewhat  alfo  con¬ 
cerning  the  Urine.  This  laft  is  known  to  be  feparated  thro’ 
the  Kidneys  and  the  Bladder.  The  others  proceed  alfo  from 
the  Blood,  and  very  much  refemble  its  Serum.  And  yet  they 
are  fo  far  remote  from  the  Nature  of  the  fanguineous  Serum, 
that  being  held  over  the  Fire  in  a  Spoon,  they  will  not  coagu¬ 
late,  as  the  other  conftantly  does.  Nor  will  even  the  Coili- 
quamentum  of  the  Egg  itfelf  concrete  by  this  means,  though 
conftituted  of  Juices  evidently  liable  to  Coagulation:  So  much 
do  the  Humours  differ  from  themfelves,  when  confider’d  be¬ 
fore  and  after  Digeftions,  Percolations,  and  other  Ways  of 
Nature’s  Cooking.  All  thefe  Liquors,  in  Diftillation,  afford  a 
foft,  fmooth  Water,  very  like  diltilled  Milk  ;  and  this  Proper¬ 
ty  belongs  to  the  Liquor  of  the  Allantois  as  well  as  the  reft  ; 
for  as  yet  it  remains  in  the  mild  State  of  the  Serum  of  Blood, 
not  having  its  Salts  exafperated  and  exalted,  nor  betraying  any 
Marks  of  a  tartareous  or  faline  Quality  ;  even  the  veryNurfes 
obferve,  that  the  firft  Urine  of  Infants  is  not  in  the  leaft  fait* 
But  in  the  larger  Kinds  of  Animals,  while  I  was  paffing  this 
Juice  through  an  Alembic,  there  feem’d  to  me  to  appear  a 
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final  1  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt  in  the  Head.  Coagulations  at¬ 
tempted  by  Acids,  fucceed  varioufly  according  to  the  Variety 
of  the  Humours.  The  Liquor  of  the  Amnios  of  the  Neat- 
kind,  after  a  Deco&ion  of  Alum  injc&ed,  exhibited  but  few 
Coagulations,  and  thofe  very  tender,  but  of  a  remarkable 
Whitencfs.  The  Juice  of  the  Allantois  only  became  turbid 
like  Urine;  Spirit  of  Vitriol  and  Vinegar  had  lefs  EfFedt  on  both 
of  them,  than  Alum. 

There  are  alfo  fpontaneous  Concretions  in  the  laft  Months, 
which  are  found  in  both  the  Humours,  but  larger  and  more 
frequent  in  tire  urinary  Membrane  ;  which  was  the  very  thing 
that  formerly  fuggefted  to  me  an  Occaiion  for  reckoning  this 
Juice  among  the  nutritious  ones,  as  tiro’  it  did  not  pafs  froni 
the  Bladder  to  the  Allantois,  but  from  the  Allantois  to  the 
Bladder,  and  from  thence  through  the  Penis  into  the  Amnios. 
But  after  long  and  various  Contemplations  on  its  Colour,  Con¬ 
fluence,  Smell,  andTafle,  in  different  Animals,  I  am  convinced, 
that  it  is  nothing  but  Urine,  in  all  of  them.  But  it  feems  to 
be  confequcnt  from  the  Nature  of  Concretions,  that  the  Urine 
of  found  Perfons  brings  off  with  it  fome  of  the  nutritious 
Juice,  which  the  famous  Willis  very  ingenioufly  conjectures 
to  be  the  Matter  of  the  Hypoftafis.  This  is  done  much  more 
copioufly  in  an  Embryo,  where  the  Blood  is  full  of  fuch  Cor- 
pufcles,  and  confequently  fends  off  more  with  the  Urine, 
which,  after  long  Maceration  in  the  Urihe,  concrete,  and  repre- 
fent  fuch  a  fort  of  Subffance. 

This  more  frequently  happens  in  the  Urine  than  in  the  Li¬ 
quor  of  the  Amnios,  becaufe  this  latter  undergoes  continual 
Alterations,  Part  of  it  being  flill  confumed  by  the  Foetus,  and 
the  reft  mixed  with  new,  fo  that  the  whole  Juice  is  renewed 
in  a  ftlort  Space  of  Time ;  whence  it  appears,  that  it  does  not 
flay  long  enough  to  form  Concretions. 

But  even  here  are  alfo  found  adipous  Coagulations,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  adhere  to  the  Membrane  itfelf.  Urine,  on 
the  contrary,  tho’  it  has  fewer  Particles  of  this  Kind,  which 
are  the  Matter  of  the  folid  Parts;  yet  it  preferves  them  from 
their  firft  Entrance  to  the  Birth,  and  by  a  continued  Con- 
codtion  at  length  condenfes  them. 

Nor  are  thefe  Membranes  the  Receptacles  only  of  Liquors, 
but  contain  alfo  a  good  Quantity  of  Air.  This  is  abundantly 
evident  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  diffedl  thefe  Parts 
and  frequently  lift  thofe  foft  Membranes  with  their  Hand, 
whilft  not  at  all  diftended,  and  find  confiderable  Cavities  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Humours  they  contain,  which  muft  not 
be  fuppofed  to  be  a  mere  Vacuum.  Befides,  the  Crying  of  the 
Child  declares  the  Prefence  of  the  uterine  Air,  without  which 
it  feems  impoffible  for  a  Sound  to  be  excited.  Indeed  I  could 
bardly  be  perfuaded  of  the  Truth  of  thefe  Cryings,  before  I 
bad  the  following  Relation  from  a  very  noble  Lady  in  Chejhire. 
This  illuftrious  Perfon  fitting  with  her  Hufoand,  the  Chaplain, 
and  other  Company,  in  her  Parlour;  after  Supper  felt  a  ftraiwe 
Commotion  in  her  Belly,  which  fhook  her  Cloaths  to  luch°a 
Degree,  that  it  was  perceived  by  the  Attendants.  She  was 
with  Child,  and  in  the  eighth  Month  of  her  Term.  On  a 
fudden  a  Voice  was  heard  ;  but  whence  it  fhould  proceed, 
having  no  Sufpicions  of  the  Unborn,  they  were  at  a  Lofs  to 
conjecture.  Soon  alter,  the  Lady  was  feized  with  a  fecond 
Diforder,  and  a  vifible  Concuflion  of  her  Belly  and  her  Cloaths 
and  a  Cry  was  heard  as  if  it  proceeded  from  thence.  While 
the  Company  flood  wondering,  and  talking  to  one  another 
about  this  ftrange  Event  ;  the  fame  was  renew’d  the  third 
time  with  all  its  Circumftances,  and  the  Crying  heard  fo  plain, 
fhat  the  People,  who  were  now  very  attentive,  could  no  longer 
doubt  whence  it  fhould  proceed.  The  young  Lady,  who  was 
fo  audible  in  the  Womb,  is  now  living,  and  in  a  good  State  of 
Health.  I  could  not  but  believe  a  matter  of  Fadl  fo  well  at- 
tefted,  nor  avoid  publilhing  it,  efpecially  ftnee  it  is  of  fo  great 
Moment  in  the  prefent  Controverfy.  Granting  this  to  be  true 
then,  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  without  admitting 
Air  to  fwim  on  the  Liquors  within  the  Membranes;  when 
they  were  raifed  by  the  Head  of  the  leaping  Fcetus,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Superficies  of  the  Humour.  r 

■  But  why  fhould  we  account  the  Crying  of  the  Child  in  the 
Uterus  a  Prodigy,  when  we  fo  frequently  hear  the  Chick  piep¬ 
ing  m  the  Egg,  as  well  before  the  Shell  is  broken,  as  after¬ 
wards,  the  Membranes  flill  remaining  entire  ?  Needham  de  for- 
mato  Fcetu.  J 

Monroe  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  has  a  lono-  Differ- 
tation  of  the  Nutrition  of  the  Foetus,  wherein  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  none  of  the  Liquor  of  the  Amnios  enters  the 
Stomach  of  the  Foetus  for  its  Nutrition. 


Erom  the  Memoirs  and  Hi/lory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Sciences.  J 

The  Amnios  is  a  very  fine,  tranfparent,  and  foft  Membrane 
ot  an  uneven  Surface  on  the  Outfide,  but  f leek  and  fmooth  on 
e  lnlide;  It  inclofes  the  Infant,  the  Navelftring,  and  the 
ateis,  is  one  of  the  Membranes  that  covers  the  Placenta 

•fonlr^dS  at^he  Navelftring’  near  Bie  Place  where  the  Veflels 
P  <  .  Memoir es  de  L  Acad.  Roy.  dcs  Scienc.  1714. 


With  regard  to  the  Waters  inclofed  in  the  Amnios,  it  is  im- 
poftible  for  the  Child  to  fuck  them  in  for  want  of  Refpiration  ; 
befides,  they  are  too  clear,  and  too  like  Urine,  to  ferve  for  its 
Nourifhment.  They  are  of  Ufe  in  preventing  the  Weight  of 
the  Child,  and  the  Inequalities  of  its  Body  from  bearing  hard 
on  the  Neck  ot  the  Uterus,  in  its  Situation  in  the  Uterus. 
Fhey  defend  the  Child  from  receiving  Hurt  when  it  moves, 
and  alfo  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  Amnios.  Ibid. 

Some  experienced  Anatomifts  have  taken  great  Pains,  tho* 
to  little  Purpofe,  and  ftretched  their  Imaginations  to  difeover 
by  what  ways  the  Liquor  of  the  Amnios  is  conveyed  over  the 
urinary  Membrane. 

M.  Fauvry  had  recourfe  to  a  new  Expedient.  He  fuppofes, 
that  the  Cavity  ot  the  Amnios  was  full  at  the  very  Beginning 
o  the  Formation,  when  as  yet  the  Fcetus  had  no  Urine  to 
tran unit  to  the  urinary  Membrane. 

The  Amnios  being  full,  and  the  Foetus  grown  ftronger,  the 
urinary  Membrane  begins  to  fill  in  its  Turn  ;  and  the  Amnios 
receives  no  frefh  Supply,  but  keeps  what  it  has  in  Referve,  dif- 
penhng  by  little  and  little  what  is  neceflary  for  the  Nourifh¬ 
ment  of  the  Child  till  the  Time  of  its  Birth.  An  Obfervation 
which  confirms  this  Conjecture,  is,  that  the  Amnios  is  lefs  full, 
and  the  urinary  Membrane  fuller,  in  proportion  to  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  fcetus.  If  this  be  not  a  Contrivance  of 
Nature,  it  is  myfterious  and  fine  enough  to  deferve  it  fhould 
be  fo.  FUJI,  de  l  Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  1699. 

Over  the  middle  Membrane  comes  the  Amnios,  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  it  in  all  its  Extent,  and  in  fo  clofe  a  manner,  as  to 
require  fome  Pains  to  feparate  them.  This  makes  me  believe, 
that  there  is  no  luch  thing  as  Urine  between  the  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  as  feme  Authors  have  imagin’d  ;  for  if  there  were  any 
Urine,  which  is  diflipated  at  the  Birth,  there  could  be  no  fuch 
Adhefion  between  thefe  two  Membranes.  The  Cavity  form’d 
by  the  Amnios  contains  a  Liquor,  in  which  is  the  Foetus  with 
its  Cord  ;  fo  that  the  Amnios  does  not  immediately  inclofe  the 
Child,  as  fome  have  afferted:  M.  Rouhault  in  Mem.  de  l’ Acad. 
Roy.  des  Scienc.  1715. 

AMNIS.  See  Amna. 

AMOIE,  d[j.or<u  Galen  explains  this  moderate.  But  Hefy- 
chius  fays,  that  amongft  the  Sicilians ,  fignified  bad. 

AMOLYN  I  ON,  dy.oA wtov,  from  a  Negative,  and  y-ohuva, 
to  pollute,  or  make  dirty.  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  Acut.  Lib.  2, 
Cap.  27.  informs  us,  that  this  Name  is  given  to  a  topical  Ap¬ 
plication,  which,  if  handled,  will  not  defile  the  Fingers. 
AMOMI.  Jamaica  Pepper  is  thus  called  by  the  Dutch. 
AMOMIS,  a  Fruit  fomewhat  like  the  Amomum.  It  is 
called  alfo  Pseudamomum.  See  Amomum. 

,  AMOMUM.  Tho ’Diofcorides  has  been  very  particular  in 
his  Account  of  the  Amomum,  the  Moderns  have  not  only 
been  much  perplexed  in  determining  what  the  true  Amomum 
was,  but  are  not  certain,  that  any  fuch  thing  as  the  Amomum 
of  tire  Antients  is  now  exifting,  or,  at  leaft,  known  to  us. 

The  Account  which  Diofcorides  gives  of  it,  is  thus  : 

Amomum  is  a  final!  Shrub,  that  grows  twilling  its  woody 
Stem  into  the  Form  of  a  Bunch  of  Grapes.  It  bears  a  fmall 
Flower,  like  that  of  the  Leucoium,  and  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Bryony.  The  Armenian  is  efteem’d  the  beft  Sort,  which  is  of  a 
Colour  inclining  to  Gold,  of  a  yellowifh  Subftance,  and  re¬ 
markably  fragrant.  The  Median  is  weaker,  as  growing  in  flat 
and  watry  Races.  This  is  a  large  Sort,  of  a  greenifh  Colour, 
foft  to  the  Touch,  of  a  fibrous  Subftance,  and  fmells  like  Ori¬ 
ganum.  What  comes  from  Pont  us  is  of  a  yellowifh  Colour 
Jhort,  and  not  difficult  to  break,  cluftered  like  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  full  of  Fruit,  and  very  odoriferous. 

Chufe  what  is  new,  and  white  or  reddifh,  not  the  clofe  and 
connedled,  but  what  is  of  a  loofe  and  diffufed  Subftance,  full 
of  Seed,  and  like  fmall  Clufters  of  Grapes,  ponderous,  ex- 
tremely  fragrant,  free  from  Worms  or  Mouldinefs,  acrid,  and 
biting  upon  the  Tongue,  of  one  Ample  Colour,  not  parti¬ 
coloured. 

It  is  of  a  heating,  drying,  aftringent,  hypnotic  and  anodyne 
Quality,  if  apply’d  in  manner  of  a  Cataplafm  to  the  Forehead. 

It  ripens  and  difeuffes  Inflammations  and  Melicerides.  Ufed  in 
a  Cataplafm  with  Ociinum,  it  helps  thofe  who  are  flung  with 
Scorpions.  It  is  good  for  gouty  People,  and  helps  and  miti¬ 
gates  Inflammations  in  the  Eyes,  and  alfo  in  the  Bowels  if 
taken  with  dry’d  Raifins.  It  is  of  Service  in  Womens  Infirmi¬ 
ties,  ufed  either  as  a  Peftary,  or  by  way  of  Infeflion.  The  " 
Decodion  of  it  is  very  proper  to  be  drank  by  fuch  as  labour 
under  Infirmities  of  the  Liver,  or  Kidneys,  or  the  Gout.  It 
is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  Antidotes,  and  the  moft  coftly  Oint¬ 
ments. 

Some  have  got  a  way  of  adulterating  Amomum  with  what 
they  call  Amomis ,  which  is  a  Plant,  that  refembles  Amomum, 
but  has  no  Smell,  and  bears  no  Fruit.  This  grows  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  produces  a  Flower  like  Origanum. 

In  chufing  fuch  Kinds  of  Simples  as  this,  be  fure  to  avoid 
Pieces  or  Fragments,  but  take  the  whole  Plants  as  they  fpring 
from  one  Root,  entire  with  all  their  Branches.  DioJcoridesy 
Lib.  i.  Cap.  14. 
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fcl'om  Pliny's  Account  of  the  Amomum,  we  can  only  inter, 
that  the  Berry-bearing  Ever-green,  which  commonly  goes  by 
the  Name  of  Amomum  Plinii ,  is  neither  the  true  Amomum,  nor 
the  Plant  which  Pliny  alludes  to  ;  and  that  Pliny  did  not  know 
himfelf,  what  the  Amomum  really  was. 

The  Grape  of  Amomum,  hefays,  is  in  Ufe,  which  gro'ws  on  the 
Indian  wild  V  ine,  or,  as  others  have  imagined,  on  a  Myrtle- 
like  Shrub,  an  Hand’s  Breadth  in  Height.  It  is  gathered  with 
the  Root,  and  packed  up  in  fmall  Parcels  in  a  gentle  manner, 
being  extremely  brittle.  1  he  mod  valuable  is,  what  has  Leaves 
neared  refembling  thole  of  the  Pomegranate-tree,  not  wrinkled, 
and  of  a  rulTet  Colour.  The  next  in  Goodnefs  is,  the  pale- 
coloured  ;  the  herbaceous  is  worfe,  and  the  white  word  of  all, 
which  Colour  it  alfo  takes  with  Age.  It  grows  in  that  Part  of 
Armenia ,  which  is  called  Otene ,  and  in  Media ,  and  in  Pontus . 
They  adulterate  it  with  Pomegranate-leaves,  and  liquid  Gum, 
to  make  it  dick  together,  and  roll  itfelf  up  in  the  Form  of  a 
Cluder  of  Grapes. 

There  is  alfo  what  is  called  Amomis ,  which  is  lefs  veiny,  but 
harder,  and  lefs  fragrant ;  whence  it  appears  to  be  another  thing, 
or  to  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe.  Pliny ,  Lib.  12.  Cap.  13. 

Amomum  is  endued  with  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  Acorus  5 
only  the  Acorus  is  drier,  and  the  Amomum  the  better  Di- 
gedive.  Oribaf.  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  15.  Cap.  1. 

Salmafuis  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  Learning,  endeavoured  to 
{hew  the  Difficulty  of  knowing  what  the  true  Amomum  of 
the  Antients  was  ;  and  to  prove,  that  none  of  the  diderent 
Plants  which  have  been  taken  for  it,  was  the  antient  Amo¬ 
mum. 

Concerning  Amomum,  fays  he,  there  is  much  Difpute ;  for  it  is 
not  only  doubted  what  it  is,  but  whether  it  be  really  exiding;  for 
the  old  Plant  of  that  Name,  which  we  are  fatisfy’d  was  for¬ 
merly  in  Being,  has  been  eagerly  fearch’d  after  by  our  modern 
learned  Botanids,  but  not  found.  In  fo  doubtful  a  Cafe,  it  is 
however  certain,  that  the  true  Amomum  is  not  what  is  fold 
under  that  Name  in  the  Shops.  I  fhould  much  wonder,  that 
an  Aromatic,  fo  noted  and  celebrated  in  former  Times,  (hould 
be  now  out  of  Knowledge,  did  not  I  find,  that  feveral  others 
of  the  fpicy  Kind,  which  were  formerly  of  equal  Ufe  and 
Edeem  with  Amomum,  lie  conceal’d  at  prefent  under  the 
fame  Obfcurity.  It  is  much  eafier  to  tell  what  it  is  not,  than 
what  it  is ;  for  the  latter  is  out  of  our  Power,  dnee  nothing 
in  our  Times  appears  any-where  which  we  can  call  Amomum, 
whatever  may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary.  Julius  Scaliger , 
in  his  Notes  upon  Pbeoplmajlus ,  confidently  affirms  it  to  be 
what  they  commonly  call  the  Rofe  of  Jericho ,  whofe  Want  of 
Frao-rancy  mud  be  imputed  to  the  Nature  of  the  Place  where 
it  grows.  Many,  before  and  dnee  his  Time,  who  were  of 
the  fame  Opinion,  have  been  exploded  by  others ;  for,  beddes 
other  difagreeing  Characters,  this  Rofe  of  Jericho  is  tough  and 
flexible ;  but  the  Amomum,  as  Pliny  adures  us,  is  extremely 
brittle.  Hence  there  were  two  Sorts  of  it  fold  at  the  Spicery- 
fhops.j  one  whole,  or  in  the  Cluder,  the  other  crumbled  into 
fmall  Bits  and  Dud.  And  they  bore  a  diderent  Price  ;  for,  as 
the  fame  Author  affirms,  the  Price  of  the  former  was  iixty 
Denarii,  of  the  other  but  forty-nine.  Andromachus  the  elder, 
in  the  Compodtion  of  the  Tloeriaca ,  calls  it  Bo]fozy.dyayoy, 
“  the  cludered  Amomum,”  in  this  Verfe,  which  I  read 
thus  : 

Kan  y.tiou  7’,  fiojfv'ozv]  &  dy.dy.is' 

“  And  of  Styrax,  and  Meum,  and  Amomum  in  Cluders  ;  ” 
and  fo  Damocrates ,  in  many  Places  of  his  Iambics,  as  he  is  quoted 
by  Galen ,  has  jbolfv&  P  dycoy*,  that  is,  Uva  Amomis  “  the 
“  Grape-like  Cluder  of  Amomum.  ”  So  in  the  Author  of  the 
Poem  upon  the  Phoenix  : 

- Uvamque  procul  Jpirantis  Amomi, 

“  The  Grape  of  the  Amomum  diffufing  didant  Odours.  ” 

The  Words  of  Pliny  are  to  be  read,  Amomi  Uva  in  Ufu,  ex 
lndica  Vite  labrufea ;  ut  alii  exifnnavere ,  Frutice  botruofo. 
“  The  Grape  of  the  Amomum  is  in  Ufe  ;  it  comes  from  the 
“  Indian  wild  Vine,  or,  as  others  imagine,  from  a  Cluder- 
««  bearing  Shrub.  ”  But  none  ever  faid,  that  Amomum  was 
the  Grape  of  the  wild  Vine,  or  was  of  the  Kind  of  the  Indian 
Vine.  Diofcorides  indeed  fays,  that  it  had  Leaves  like  Bryony, 
that  is,  the  white  Vine  ;  but  none  ever  heard  or  read,  that  it 
was  the  Grape  of  a  Vine.  What  they  call  the  Grape  in  Amo¬ 
mum,  is  nothing  but  the  little  Branches  of  the  Shrub,  twided 
and  interwoven  in  the  Figure  of  a  Cluder  of  Grapes,  and,  as 
Diofcorides,  B'opvs  tr  £;  Ja*  dv']zy7rz'srAzyy'iV'&  4 <vj}u,  “  & 
“  wooden  Cluder,  complicated  and  rolled  up  within  itfelf.  ” 
.Such  exadBy  is  the  Shrub  of  the  Rofe  of  Jericho ,  which  is 
.actually  botryous,  or  fhaped  cluderwife,  the  flender  Branches 
being  twided  up  in  Folds  one  againd  another,  in  manner  of  a 
Bunch  of  Grapes.  But,  for  all  that,  the  Rofe  of  Jericho  is 
not  Amomum  ;  it  fhould  rather  be  w  dyuyis,  “  the  Amomis,” 
which  was  harder  than  Amomum,  had  no  Smell,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Diofcorides ,  was  ufed  in  adulterating  Amomum  ;  to 
which  Pliny  adds,  that  it  was  not  1b  full  of  Veins  as  Amomum, 


but  harder ;  and  Diofcorides  makes  it  have  a  Flower  like  Ori¬ 
ganum.  Nor  indeed  is  the  Flower  of  the  Jericho  Rofe  much 
unlike  it  in  Figure ;  but  then  the  Rofe  of  Jericho  has  a  Seed, 
whereas  the  Amomis,  according  to  Diofcorides ,  has  none. 
Pliny  gives  the  Amomum  the  Leaf  of  the  Pomegranate-tree. 
pfjam  maxime  laudatur  Punici  mali  Foliis  fmile.  “  They  fet 
“the  highed  Value,  fays  he,  on  what  has  Leaves  like  the 
“  Pomegranate- tree.”  Why  does  he  reckon  this  among  the 
good  Properties  of  the  bed  Amomum,  if  Nature  gave  it  fuch  a 
Leaf?  All  the  Greeks  tell  us  it  had  a  Leaf  like  Bryony  :  Ifdore, 
one  of  them,  fays,  Flore  albo  velnti  Viola,  Foliis  fimilibus 
Bryonia.  “  It  has  a  white  Flower  like  the  Violet,  but  Leaves 
“  like  Bryony.” 

Pliny  was  deceiv’d  by  his  own  Ears ;  for  when  his  Anagnodes 
[Reader]  happen’d  to  be  reading  r.dxhtsov  zciv  ‘Af>y.ivw x^<n(w 
Xt'ocf.,  “  the  bed  is  the  Armenian,  which  is  of  a  gold  Co- 
“  lour,”  he  wrongly  fancy’d,  that  he  heard  oyotw  or  tu 
rnxmav  T «  poet,  “  like,  or  much  refembling  the  Pomegranate- 
“  tree.”  Hence  he  came  to  render  it,  Laudatur  quam  maxime 
Punici  mail  Foliis  fmile.  “  The  mod  valued,  Gf.”  He  fays 
nothing  of  the  golden  Colour  of  the  Leaf ;  which  is  an  Argu¬ 
ment,  "that  the  Words  founded  in  his  Ears  like  irafov  or  ia(ov 
t  it'  poet,  [ ifazon  or  ifzon  te  roa ]  “  refembling  the  Pomegranate- 
“  tree,”  indead  of  Xf'oq.,  [chryfizon  te  chroa ]  «*  0f 

“  a  Colour  like  Gold.”  Of  this  I  don’t  in  the  lead  doubt. 

It  is  a  long  time  fince  the  genuine  Amomum  began  to  be 
miffed.  The  Arabians  write  nothing  about  it  but  what  they 
tranferibe  Word  for  Word  from  the  Greeks.  They  call  it  Ha- 
mama,  a  Word  plainly  deflected  from  "  hy.uyov,  “  Amomum.” 
Serapion ,  in  the  Defcription  of  Amomum,  quotes  no  Arabian 
Authors,  but  only  Diofcorides,  whofe  Words  he  tranferibes ; 
and  Avifena  fays  no  more  of  it  than  is  in  Diofcorides.  But  as 
to  that  Padage  in  Diofcorides ,  where  he  fays,  that  Amomum 
has  a  fmall  Flower  as  asuxoL,  “  like  the  Leucoium  ;  ”  the 
Arabians  feem  to  have  follow’d  another  Reading,  or  not  to 
have  underdood  what  was  the  hiVKoiov,  “  Leucoium.”  The 
Tranflator  of  Serapion  gives  us  a  mondrous  Verfion,  without 
any  Explication  :  Habet  Florcm  parvum ,  fmilern  Flori  Planta 
difla  Locadan .”  It  has  a  fmall  Flower,  like  the  Flower  of  the 
“  Plant  called  Locadan .”  Cremonenfs ,  the  Tranflator  of 

Avifena,  feems  to  have  follow’d  another  as  bad  a  Copy,  when 
he  renders,  Et  habet  Florem fimilem  Flori  Indo.  Bellunenfs  in¬ 
deed  made  a  Correction  of  it  in  the  Margin,  by  fmilem  alb ce 
Viola  ;  but  this  he  took  rather  from  Diofcorides,  than  from 
any  Arabian  Author  ;  for  the  Arabic  Words  of  Avifena  found 
nothing  like  it,  but,  according  to  the  Edition  at  Rome ,  are  to 
be  render’d,  Et  ei  Folium  magnum  Hared ;  “  And  it  has  the  great 
“  Leaf  of  Hared,”  the  Arabic  Word  dgnifying  not  a  Flower, 
but  a  Leaf ;  and  is  foon  after  taken  in  that  Senfe,  -where  the 
Leaf  of  Amomum  is  compar’d  to  thofe  of  the  Vitis  Alba. 
Avifena  fays  nothing  of  the  Flower  of  Amomum  in  that  Place, 
nor  is  Hared  the  Name  of  any  Flower  or  Herb  that  I  know  of; 
but  comes  from  a  Verb  that  dignifies  to  dilate  and  extend, 
whence  hared  is  broad  and  extended.  Wherefore  I  fuppofe,  that 
Avifena  fays,  that  the  Leaf  of  Amomum  is  great  and  broad, 
and  like  the  Leaves  of  the  white  Vine;  for  that  is  the  plain 
Meaning  of  the  Padage  in  the  original  Arabic ,  which  ought  to 
be  thus  render’d,  W ord  forWord,  Et  ei  Folium  magnum,  latum, 
et  in  fimilitudinem  Foliis  Vitis  alba ,  “  And  it  has  a  Leaf,  &c.” 
There  is  no  mention  here  of  a  Flower,  for  this  was  omitted  by 
Avifena.  I  wonder  therefore  whence  the  Tranflator  could  fifh 
out  his  Indian  Flower,  to  be  compar’d  with  the  Flower  of 
Amomum.  Belides,  there  is  not  the  lead  Syllable  faid  in  the 
Arabic  of  the  white  Violet,  which  the  Arabians  call  Cheiri. 
The  Tranflator  of  Serapion  alfo  renders  the  Word  Hamama, , 
deriv’d  from  Amomum,  by  Pes  Columbinus,  “  Doves  Foot, 
which  fome  were  fo  fond  of,  that  they  did  not  fcruple  to 
affirm,  that  the  Amomum  of  the  Antients  was  the  fame  with 
the  Herb  commonly  called  Pes  Columbinus.  This,  among  the 
red,  was  the  Opinion  of  Garcias,  a  Man  very  little  dull’d  in 
Arabic,  tho’  he  converfed  all  his  Life-time  with  Arabians.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  a  certain  Jew  Apothecary, 
that  Amomum  was  called  in  the  Arabian  Tongue  Hamama  , 
but  this  Word  dgnifies,  when  interpreted,  no  other  than  Fes 
Columbinus  ;  nothing  can  be  more  wrong.  A  Dove,  ’tis  true, 
is  called  in  Arabic  Hamam,  but  Amomum  has  nothing  to  0 
with  a  Dove,  or  Dove’s  Foot.  Garcias  adds  an  Argument  to 
conflrm  his  Interpretation,  which  is,  that  he  was 
with  a  Branch  of  Amomum  by  the  P  erf  an  and  Pur  kip  Fhy  1- 
cians,  who  officiated  about  the  King  Nizamoxa ,  which  to  t  e 
Life  refembled  the  Pes  Columbinus  ;  and  beddes  exactly  agree 
with  the  Defcription  of  Amomum,  which  is  in  Diolcondes. 
Mere  Fables  !  and  all  that  is  faid  about  the  Pes  Colurnbinus  no 
more  than  Trifling,  and  nothing  to  the  Purpofe.  I  am  a  * 
Lofs,  I  confefs,  to  imagine  how  the  vulgar  HerbaliAs  came 
hammer  out  this  Word.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  0 ivr.yl 
call  a  Species  of  the  Geranium,  which  has  the  Leaf  of  the  a 
low.  But  the  Herb  to  which  the  Arabians  give  this  Name  1 
quite  another  thing  ;  for  they  bedow  it  on  the 

of  the  Greeki.  Ibis  is  called  by  them  ttgc  a 
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mam,  that  is,  the  Foot  of  Doves ,  becaufe  of  the  Greek  Name 
Perijlerion ,  iKrsrds  Tif/rtfa*  ndtus  tvJ'jctJfiib&vtv  dvjti,  “  from 
“  the  Doves  delighting  to  be  much  about  it.”  Hence  it  came 
to  be  call’d  by  the  Arabians  Doves  Foot .  Apuleius  Pfudcny- 

mus  alfo  calls  it  Columbina,  11  Columbine,”  and  fays  it  is 
pleafant  Food  for  Doves.  Indeed  an  Arabian  Botanift  renders 
the  to  or-i^tAi^oVy  [Perifterium]  in  an  old  Diofcorides ,  by  rhai 
alhamam ,  that  is,  the  Food  of  Doves.  There  is  mention  made 
of  this  Herb  in  Avifena ,  Lib.  u.  which  he  imagines  to  be  alfo 
called  rhai  alabily  that  is,  the  Food  of  Camels.  An  old  Inter¬ 
preter  renders  it  Chaffy  for  what  Reafon  I  know  not.  Avifena 
himfelf,  I  am  fure,  fays  it  is  an  Herb  that  has  Seeds  like  Grains 
of  Myrtle:  He  ufes  the  Arabian  Word  haxisy  which  fignifics 
Chaffy  Stubble,  or  Hay.  However  this  Herb  is  not  abfolutely 
to  be  called  Palea,  “  Chaff ;  ”  for  the  Word  in  Arabic  figni- 
iies  any  Herb.  Whether  it  be  the  Perifterium  of  the  Greeksy  I 
know  not.  It  has  a  Virtue  of  mitigating  Ulcers  that  are  fub- 
je£t  to  fpread,  if  apply’d  with  Vinegar  ;  but  more  properly  it 
is  not  the  fame.  There  is  another  Herb,  which,  among  the 
fame  Arabians ,  is  called  the  Pabulum  Cameliy  or  Pajlus  Ca - 
meliy  “  the  Food  of  the  Camel.”  Garcias  writes,  that  the 
Juncus  Odoratus  is  fo  called.  Scaliger  on  that  Paffage  obferves, 
that  it  is  named  in  Arabic  halaf  algemali  ;  but  I  fancy  he  rather 
imagin’d  that  it  was  fo  from  the  Words  of  Garcias ,  than  read 
the  fame  in  the  Writings  of  the  Arabians.  The  fame  Garcias 
informs  us,  that  this  Juncus  was  called  by  the  fame  Arabians 
Paleay  “  Chaff,”  or  limply  the  Herby  in  Arabic  halaf.  As 
for  the  Perifterium,  the  Arabian  Herbalift  is  in  the  wrong  to 
make  it  the  fame  with  that  Herb  which  Avifena  points  out  to 
be  the  Food  of  Doves ,  or  of  Camels  ;  for  this  is  the  Verbena ca, 
“  Vervain,”  of  the  Latins  ;  and  is  called  Columbaria ,  and  alfo 
Columbinay  “  Dovewort,”  by  the  Latins  of  later  Ages.  The 
Arabians  alfo  faid  hamama,  and  a  very  good  Graeco- Arabic 
Gloffary  has  xdy.AyA,  orif/s-tftu v,  “  Chamama,  Periftereum.” 
This  Paragogic  Form  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  Words ;  as 
Cur  cum  y  Saffron,  Curcuma ,  Turmeric,  a  Saffron-colour’d  Root ; 
Selachy  the  Bark,  Selicha ,  h  av^tyyU  ka<s\a,  “  Caffia  cover’d 
“  with  the  Bark.”  So  Hamama  is  the  Herb  Columbariay  not  a 
Dove,  as  is  generally  thought  by  the  Learned.  This  Noun  dif¬ 
fers  not  in  Pronunciation  from  Hamama,  which  fignifies  Amo- 
mum,  but  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Writing  ;  for  this  latter 
is  written  with  an  Elif  in  the  laft  Syllable,  but  the  other  with 
a  He  marked  with  two  Points,  which  carries  the  Force  of  Th. 
Hence  then  proceeded  the  Miftake  of  thofe  who  by  Amomum 
underftood  to  be  meant  Pes  Columbinus. 

In  the  fame  Gneco-Arabic  Lexicon  or  Gloffary,  you  may 
read  various  Expofitions  of  Amomum,  which  are  a  full  Con¬ 
firmation  of  its  being  unknown  even  at  that  Time.  "hiJ.uy.ov  v 
ci^a.  As  “  Amomum  is  the  Root  of  the  Cinque- 

“  foil.”  Alfo  "hy.uy.ov  STSf ov  'IvdiKov,  01  Khddoi  As  Ktvctyuyx. 
4t  Another  Kind  of  Amomum  is  the  Indian ,  which  is  the 
“  Branches  of  the  Cinamon-tree.”  This  is  an  old  Interpre¬ 
tation  ;  for  Avienus  Fejlus  underftood  rb  mvd.yuy.ov,  “  Cina- 
“  mon,”  in  Dionyfius  PeriegeteSy  to  fignify  Amomum. 

Ales  arnica  Deo  largum  congeffit  Amomum. 

“  The  Bird  beloved  by  the  God  piled  up  a  large  Quantity  of 
“  Amomum.”  The  Greek  Poet  has  it, 

’  HA0a^  qCkka  tpzqovjtf  akh^ciAuv  mvxyuyuv. 

“  They  came  bringing  Leaves  of  pure  and  unmixed  Cinamon.” 
Hefychius,  in  his  Lexicon,  obferves,  that  Ayuyov,  “  Amomum, 
“  fignify’d  alfo  Frankincenfe.”  " Ayuyov  tv  taHs  ovoyAtsiAn  l 
XiIIai >u}of.  “  Amomum,  in  the  Lexicons,  is  Frankincenfe.” 
The  fame  Author  expounds  Kivd.yuy.ov,  “  Cinamon,”  by  rbv 
hip>Avurov,  to  Aifcdviovy  two  Words  fignifying  Frankincenfe. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Amomum  of  the  Shops  is  the 
Seed  of  an  Herb,  which  in  the  Editions  of  Diofcorides  is  called 
by  Miftake  %Uuv,  [ Sifon ]  inftead  of  2 iW,  which  is  the  Word 
in  all  the  antient  Copies.  2iW  o-vt^ydriov  triv  tv  yiyu- 
ytvov.  “  Sinon  is  a  fmall  Seed  that  grows  in  Syria.”  The 
Gloffae  Iatricae  on  this  Paffage  fay  Ztvuv  ffuydf]iKov, 

ioubs  Avt<ro>.  “  Sinon  is  a  Species  of  Aromatic  like  Anife.” 

Lucany  Lib.  io.  joins  Cinamon  with  Amomum  ;  and  in  fo 
doing,  confutes  thofe  who  make  Amomum  to  be  the  fame  with 
Cinamon. 

Cinnamon  infundunty  quod  nondum  evanuit  Aura 
Advediumque  recens  vicincs  Meffis  Amomum. 

They  infufe  Cinamon  unexhaufted  of  its  Odours  and 
‘‘  Amomum  frelh  gather’d,  and  brought  from  the 
“  bouring  Harveft.  ”  What,  was  it  gather’d  in  fiich  p£ 
as  to  deferve  the  Name  of  a  Harveft?  Or  does  he  al- 
™  the  Etymology  of  Amomum,  as  tho’  it  took  its  Name 
v*yxv,  d  metendoy  “  from  reaping  ?  ”  Neither  of  thefe 
Conjectures,  to  me,  feems  probable  :  But  it  was  ufual  with  the 
roets  thus  to  fpeak  when  they  talked  of  Spices,  as  ghticquid 
metunt  Arabes  beneolcntibus  Arvis.  “  All  that  the  Arabians 
reap  from  their  fragrant  Fields.”  And  in  Propertiusy  odo- 
tata  Cultor  Arabs  Segetisy  “  the  Arabian  Cultivator  of  the 
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“  feented  Crop.”  For  they  take  their  Spices  to  be  their 
Harveft  ;  whence  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Arabian  Fruits  confift  of 
Spices,  and  even  calls  the  gathering  in  of  their  Frankincenfe  a 
Harveft,  Lib.  12.  Cap.  14.  where  f peaking  of  Frankincenfe 
he  fays,  Meti  J'emel  Anno  folebat  minore  Occafione  vendendi  : 
“  They  ufed  to  reap  it  once  a  Year,  when  there  was  lefs  Op- 
“  portunity  of  felling  it.”  And  by-and-  by  he  calls  it  Vinde- 
miam,  “  a  Vintage.”  The  fame  Author  fays  of  Cardamom, 
Metitur  et  eodetn  modo  in  Arabia,  “  They  reap  it  after  the  fame 
“  manner  in  Arabia .”  Meleager  of  the  Juncus  Odoratus  : 

■  ■  EvuJ'n  ayftvov  a ynady.tv^. 

“  Having  reap’d  the  fragrant  Rufh.”  But  this  is  by-the-by. 
To  return, 

Virgil  feems  to  have  taken  Amomum  for  a  Grape,  and  the 
Fruit  of  the  Vine,  in  this  Verfe  : 

fir  at  et  Rubus  afper  Amomum. 

**  And  let  the  prickly  Bramble  produce  Amomum.”  The 
Bramble  bears  its  Fruit  in  Clufters,  and  the  Poet  would  have 
the  Bramble  for  its  Fruit  produce  Amomum.  ’Tis  plain,  that 
he  intended  the  Amomum  fhould  be  taken  for  a  real  Grape 
and  bruit  ;  but  it  is  a  Shrub,  which,  by  the  Implication  and 
Convolution  of  its  fmall  Brandies  reprefents  the  Figure  of  a 
Clufter  of  Grapes,  and  is  gather’d  with  its  Root.  In  another 
Place  he  calls  it  Ajfyrium  Amomum.  Servius  in  one  Place  calls 
it  a  Flower,  in  another  an  Herb  of  a  moft  pleafant  Scent.  By 
AJfyrian  the  Poet  means  Median.  Pliny  fays,  that  it  gro i.s 
in  a  Part  of  Armenia  called  Otene,  and  in  Media,  and  \n  Pon- 
tus.  Qrnvn,  **  Otene,”  is  that  Part  of  Armenia  which  lies 
about  the  Rivci  Cyrus.  What  grew  formerly  in  fo  many 
Places,  is  now  no-where  but  in  Name. 

Theophrajius  fays.  That  Amomum,  in  the  Opinion  of  fome, 
was  alfo  brought  out  of  India  :  To  di  Ka.ffdy.uyov  x)  Ayuyov  ot 
y.iV  tK  MtiViAs,  bt  <N  if  ’Ivduv  Xj  TAVTA  sy  tiiv  vdffor  <c  Car- 
“  damomand  Amomum,  fome  fay,  are  brought  out  of  Media; 

“  others  affirm,  that  we  have  both  thefe  and  Nard  from  the 
“  Indians .”  Ovid,  like  a  Poet,  fays,  that  the  Bird  Phoenix 
lives  on  dry  Amomum  ;  therefore  it  muft  be  a  Native  of  Arabia 
or  India.  But  Diofcorides  makes  no  mention  of  the  Indian 
Amomum,  nor  does  any  other  of  the  Antients  befides.  Diofco- 
ridesy  among  other  Characters  by  which  the  Pontic  Amomum 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  deferibes  it  as  «  TuVQf&vrot', 
“  not  difficult  to  be  broken.”  Therefore  the  other  Sorts  of 
Amomum  are  dvafyew ret,  “  difficultly  broken.”  This  is 
diredly  contradi&ory  to  Pliny,  who  fays,  that  it  is  protinus 
fragile,  “  very  foon  broken  ;  ”  for  which  Reafon  it  is  gently 
and  leifurely  made  up  with  the  Hands,  that  it  might  not  be 
broken  ;  for  the  Paflage  muft  be  read  thus  :  Carpiturque  cum 
Radice,  manu  paulatim  leviter  componitur  protinus  fragile . 

“  It  is  gather’d  with  the  Root,  &c.”  Mention  is  alfo  there 
made  of  the  friatum  Amomum ,  “  the  crumbled  Amomum,” 
which  alfo  was  valuable.  It  was  fo  brittle,  it  feems,  as  to  be 
crumbled.  But  Diofcorides  writes  of  the  Pontic  Amomum, 
Toffi  n ovlubv  vorompp ov,  i  yAK(bv,  idi  MeQfavrw, 

“  The  Pontic  is  reddifh,  not  long,  brittle 
“  clufter’d,  full  of  Fruit.”  Wherefore  the  two  former  Sorts, 
the  Median  and  Armenian ,  are  cTuVQfAura,'  “  not  brittle” 
Ovid  fpeaks  of  the  Powder  of  Amomum, 

-----  et  Amomi  pulvere  conde , 

y  and  lay  him  in  Powder  of  Amomum.”  But  the  Queftion 
is,  whether  this  Powder  was  made  of  Amomum  by  pounding  or 
crumbling.  Caffia  and  Cinamon  were  alfo  pulverized,  but 
by  means  of  pounding  only,  not  by  crumbling  [trita  tantum 
non  friata ]. 

Amomum  was  fold  by  the  Colour-fellers  not  onlv  in  the 
Grape,  but,  as  it  appears,  alfo  in  Powder.  And' perhaps 
Pliny  imagin’d,  that  this  Powder  was  the  Produce  of  the 
crumbling  of  Amomum,  from  whence  he  conje&ur’d,  that  it 
was  very  brittle,  or  rather  friable.  Diofcorides  does  not  fay  fo 
much  as  this  even  of  the  Pontic  ;  He  fays  that  it  was  not 
dva&fcws-ov,  “  hard  to  break  ;  ”  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  it 
was  eafily  friable,  becaufe  it  was  not  difficult  to  be  broken. 
Many  things  which  are  brittle,  are  not  friable.  The  lufycwrcv, 
“  eafy  to  break,”  of  the  Greeks  is  different  from  their  ivifvr'lw* 
“  eafy  to  crumble.”  I  have  no  Faith  in  Pliny ,  being  certain* 
from  an  infinite  Number  of  Places  befides,  that  he  is  not  to  hr 
depended  upon  for  one  f.ngle  Matter.  From  a  preconcdved 
falle  Opinion,  that  the  Leaves  of  Amomum  were  like  thofe 
of  the  Pomegranate-tree,  he  fays,  in  the  fame  Paffage,  that  it 
was  ufed  to  be  adulterated  with  Pomegranate-leaves,  and  liquid 
Gum,  that  it  might  ftick  together,  and  roll  itfelf  up  in  the 
Form  of  a  Bunch  of  Grapes.  According  to  this  Opinion, 
Amomum  might  be  no  more  than  a  Parcel  of  Leaves  conglo¬ 
bated  and  convolv’d,  or  rolled  up.  Yet  Diofcorides  has  no¬ 
thing  about  the  Leaves,  and  ’twas  the  Shrub  itfelf,  not  the 
Leaves,  that  compofed  the  Clufter,  libras  tK  %vhmv,  “  the 
“  Clufter  confifts  of  the  woody  Subftance.”  And  as  Avifena 
fays,  fpeaking  of  this  fame  Amomum,  hur.kud  min  chixeb, 
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<£  the  Clufter  or  Bunch  is  of  Wood.”  So  that  this  Clufter 
confided  of  the  fmall  ligneous  Branches  roll’d  up  within  therri- 
felves. 

On  the  fame  Authority  depends  the  Affertion  in  the  fame 
Place,  that  the  Cardamom  was  like  the  Amomum,  both  in  the 
Name,  and  in  the  Shrub.  He  might  as  well  have  faid,  that 
the  Cinamon  too  was  like  Amomum.  For  as  to  the  Name, 
Cinamon  [Cinnamorrium]  is  as  much  like  Amomum  as  is 
Cardamom,  but  neither  is  the  Shrub  of  Cardamom  at  all  like 
that  of  Amomum.  Indeed  if  the  Smell  anfwer’d,  and  the 
Shape  of  the  Leaves,  there  would  be  nothing  wanting  in  the 
Jerufalem  Rofe  to  make  it  pafs  for  the  true  Amomum.  The 
Shrub  is  about  a  Hand’s  Breadth  in  Length,  (hoots  forth  feveral 
Branches  from  its  Root,  which  are  refledted  and  conglobated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  Clufter,  which  inclofes  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Seeds,  as  in  a  Spike,  that  dick  to  the  fmall  Branches  or 
Sprays,  like  Grapes  in  a  Clufter.  Ifidore  fays,  Amomum  Frutex 
eji  in  Syria  et  Armenia  nafeens  botrofum  Semen  reddens  fibi  con- 
nexum.  “  Amomum  is  a  Shrub  that  grows  in  Syria  and 
<c  Armenia ,  and  bears  a  Seed  connected  in  manner  of  a  Cluder 
“  of  Grapes.”  I  have  two  of  tliefe  Rofes  now  by  me,  which 
being  compared  with  the  Defcription  of  Amomum,  feem,  to 
me,  to  reprefent  it  in  a  lively  manner.  ’Tis  certain,  that  of 
dll  the  Tlungs  obtruded  upon  us  for  Amomum,  there  is  nothing 
that  agrees  better  with  it.  As  to  the  Smell,  it  might  be  an¬ 
fwer’d,  that  this  is  a  Quality  which  depends  on  the  native  Soil. 
So  the  common  Oenanthe,  and  the  Attic  itfelf,  have  no  Smell  ; 
’tis  only  the  Cyprian  Oenanthe,  of  which  they  make  the  Un- 
guentum  Oenanthinum,  that  carries  a  Fragrancy.  Yet  the 
Country  of  Pont  us,  which  is  colder  than  Jiidaa ,  produces  the 
mod  fragrant  Amomum,  x)  zij  bryvi  ttKyikIihIv,  “  and  that 
“  drikes  the  Senfe  of  Smelling.”  But  this  perhaps  is  not  to 
be  regarded  ;  for  the  Median  Amomum ,  tho’  the  Country  be 
hotter,  yet  becaufe  it  grows  in  Fields,  and  watery  Places,  is 
of  lefs  V  irtue  and  Fragrancy,  as  Diofcorides  informs  us.  As  to 
the  Leaf’s  not  anfwering  the  Defcription,  the  Fault  perhaps 
might  lie  in  the  fird  Reporters.  How  many  things  do  we  find 
related  in  antient  Authors,  which  are  now  difeover’d  to  be 
falfe !  For  Indance,  the  Malabathrum,  according  to  Diofco¬ 
rides ,  is  a  Leaf  that  floats  on  Pools,  and  danding  Water,  like 
an  aquatic  Plant.  We  have  obferv’d  more  fuch  Midakes 
el  fe  where. 

It  would  be  Folly  to  affirm  the  Rofe  of  Jericho  to  be  Amo¬ 
mum,  efpecially  fince  there  are  fo  many  things  that  might  in¬ 
duce  us  to  believe  the  contrary.  Thofe  Antients  would  not 
have  been  at  the  Trouble  to  fearch  in  Armenia ,  Media ,  and 
Pontus ,  for  a  Plant  which  every  modern  Traveller  brings  home 
with  him  from  Judcea.  They  would,  at  lead,  have  inform’d 
us,  that  it  grew  alfo  in  Judaa ,  but  without  Smell.  Theo- 
phrajius  brings  it  from  India.  Ifidore  writes,  that  it  is  found  in 
Syria  ;  but  none  of  the  Antients  agree  with  him.  Avifcna  has 
Egyptian  indead  of  Pontic  Amomum,  by  a  Midake  of  the 
Tranflator  ;  for  what  he  renders,  Et  ej} Species  Egypt iaca ,  “And 
“  there  is  the  Egyptian  Species,”  in  the  Arabic  is  no  more 
than,  Et  Species  alia  ejl ,  “  and  there  is  another  Kind.”  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  this  Rofe.  was  feen  by  the  Antients,  and 
deferibed  for  the  Amomum.  It  would  be  Amomis  ;  but  that  it 
has  Seed,  which  Amomis  wants,  according  to  Diofcorides. 

In  fo  great  a  Variety  of  Opinions,  one  knows  not  how  to 
determine,  nor  where  to  fix.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Amomum 
is  extremely  brittle  and  friable  :  Diofcorides ,  that  it  is  foft  to 
the  Touch.  The  former  gives  it  the  Leaves  of  the  Pomegra¬ 
nate-  tree  *  the  other  thofe  of  Bryony.  Salmafus ,  De  Homo¬ 
nym.  Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap.  91. 

The  mod  probable  Account,  however,  of  the  true  Amomum , 
is  that  given  by  P.  G.  Gamelli ,  as  follows,  from  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaliions. 

After  I  had  feen  the  cinder’d  Bunch  of  Flowers  of  the  Tugus , 
which  forne  call  Birao ,  others  Caropi ,  and  taded  the  Kernels  of 
the  Grape,  or  the  oblong  Seed,  and  compar’d  them  with  the 
Defcriptions  which  the  Botanids  give  us  of  Amomum,  I  be¬ 
taine  of  Opinion,  that  the  Tugus  was  the  genuine  Amomum  of 
Diofcorides. 

This  Tugus  is  a  Plant,  fometimes  above  a  Cubit  high,  with 
Leaves  like  the' Plant  1  agbac,  or  Bagongbonque ,  except  that 
its  under  Part  is  cover’d  with  a  delicate  Down,  and  that  it 
is  more  fibrous,  longer,  and  fragrant.  At  the  Root  of  the 
Plant,  or  Body  of  the  Stalk,  from  the  very  Middle  or  Heart  of 
a  foliaceous  Stem,  fprouts  forth  a  Parcel  of  floriferous  and  gra- 
niferous  Leaves,  an  Hand’s  Breadth  and  half  in  Length,  in  the 
Figure  of  a  Cluder  of  Grapes,  having  fome  Refemblance  to  the 
Pidil  or  Bunch  of  Flowers  of  the  Amomontum ,  adorn’d  with 
very  red  fmall  blowers,  which  are  hicceeded  by  Grapes,  that 
run  out  in  Length  with  a  Neck,  as  tho’  they  were  the  Reliques 
of  the  Tube  of  the  blower,  and  are  inclofed  in  a  thin  fweet 
Rind,  whence  they  are  modly,  together  with  the  Seed,  or 
Kernels,  devour’d  by  the  Mice  and  the  Birds,  fo  as  that  it  can 
be  had  only  in  very  fmall  Quantities.  That  it  was  not  com¬ 
mon  in  former  Ages,  nor  grew  in  every  Country,  Virgil  feems 


to  infinuate,  by  his  promifing,  that  Affyriumvulgo  nafeetur  Amo¬ 
mum,  “  the  Affyrian  Amomum  fhall  grow  every- where.” 

Thefe  Grapes  commonly  contain  five  or  fix  reddifh,  oblong, 
unequal;  aromatic,  fragrant  Kernels,  or  Stones,  lefs  acrid 
than  Amuyong,  or  the  Cubcbs  of  the  Shops.  Some  of  the 
Indian  young  Women  ufe  to  thread  them,  fometimes  by  them  - 
felves,  and  fometimes  intermixed  with  Pearls  and  Coral,  and  fo 
make  them  ferve  for  Caropi,  that  is,  Bracelets  and  Necklaces.' 
Others  make  thefe  Kinds  of  Ornament  of  thefe  Kernels,  and 
the  Seeds  of  Bolmufci ,  by  them  called  Maricom ,  or  of  the 
Arundo  Lithofpermos,  which  they  call  Tight,  or  of  the  Canna 
Florida,  which  is  their  Ticajlicas ,  or  of  the  Pifum  Coccineum, 
by  them  called  Saga  ;  and  alfo  of  the  Seeds  of  Amomontum , 
Badiang,  and  Calanos.  But  they  wear  the  Kernels  of  the 
Tugus  about  their  Neck  on  account  of  their  Fragrancy  j  be- 
fides,  they  are  found  by  Experience  to  preferve  from  Infedtion 
in  corrupt  Air,  and  to  heal  the  Sting  of  the  Scolopendria,  [a 
venomous  Infedt]  if  chew’d  and  apply’d  to  the  grieved  Place. 
The  Root  is  like  the  Root  of  Tagbac,  or  Calamus  odoratus , 
being  infipid,  and  white  in  the  inner  Subftance,  but  wrapt  up 
in  cepaceous  [Onion-like]  Coats  of  a  very  red  Colour,  and 
endu’d  with  fome  Fragrancy.  I  had  an  Account,  by  a  Letter 
from  Borongam,  that  this  Plant  bore  another  Fruit  on  the  Tops 
of  the  Stalks,  which  had  no  Smell ;  but  this  I  never  faw.  The 
Indians  of  Indojlan  allured  me  of  the  fame,  but  I  fancy  they 
miftook  the  Tacbac  [Tagbac]  for  the  Tugus. 

It  grows  in  Borongam  and  Paranas,  in  Samar  the  chief  of 
the  other  Iflands,  and  in  Loyte.  And  I  don’t  doubt  but  it  may 
be  alfo  found  in  Luzon,  efpecially  at  Silanium ,  in  the  deep 
Places  worn  by  the  Torrents. 

N.  B.  The  young  and  tender  Buds  of  the  Flowers  of  the 
Tugus  have  fome  Refemblance  to  the  Pfeudo- Amomum  of 
Garcias,  which  exprefles  a  Dove’s  Foot.  But  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  clear  up  the  Matter,  I  have  fent  with  thefe 
Advices  the  Figure  of  the  Plant.  Some  will  objedt,  I  know, 
and  fay,  that  a  Cheftnut  is  better  like  an  Egg,  than  the  Leaves  of 
the  Tugus  are  like  thofe  of  the  Pomegranate-tree,  which  I  freely 
allow.  But  all  that  Diofcorides  and  Pliny  have  related  of  the 
Amomum,  I  think,  fhould  be  underftood  only  of  the  flori¬ 
ferous  Clufter  of  the  Tugus,  when  turgid  with  Seed,  becaufe 
the  entire  Plant  itfelf  was  unknown  to  them.  For  this  Thyr- 
fus  of  the  Tugus  will  be  found  to  be  the  little  Shrub  [the 
8ayt'io-K&-,  “  Thamnifcus,”  of  Diofcorides]  about  an  Hand’s 
Breadth  jn  Height  ;  to  confift  of  reddifh-coloured  Wood,  or  a 
ligneous  Sort  of  Subftance  ;  that  its  Leaves  and  Flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Pomegranate  ;  that  it  rolls  itfelf  up  in  the  Form 
of  a  Clufter  of  Grapes,  or,  as  Barth.  Merula  tranflates  the 
Expreffion  of  Diofcorides ,  has  a  Fruit  like  Botruon  ;  is  full  of 
Seed  like  fmall  Grapes,  contained  under  a  carnous  Tegument ; 
is  very  fragrant,  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  and  of  an  aftringent,  heat¬ 
ing,  and  drying  Quality  ;  with  other  Characters  of  the  true 
Amomum,  befides  the  Refemblance  of  the  Pes  Columbinus. 
It  grows  in  Turcomania,  a  Province  of  Armenia ,  as  Job. 
Botero  Benes.  writes.  Philof.  Tranfadl. 

There  are  three  different  Plants  to4which  the  Moderns  have 
affix’d  the  Name  of  Amomum.  The  firft  is  the 

Amomum ,  Offic.  Sifon ,  Mor.  Umb.  14.  Sifon  Diofco- 
ridis,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  283.  Sifon  vulgare  five  Amomum  Ger- 
manicum.  Park.  Theat.  914.  Sifon  five  ojjicinarum  Amomum , 
J.  B.  3.  107.  Mer.  Pin.  113.  Bot.  Monfp.  242.  Raii  Hift. 
1.  443.  Sifon  Cordi ,  Merc.  Bot.  69.  Phyt.  Brit.  114.  Sifon, 
Sinon,  Sinnon,  five  ojfcinarum  Amomum ,  Chab.  398.  Sifon 
quod  Amomum  officials  nojlris ,  C.  B.  Pin.  154.  Sium  aroma- 
ticum,  Sifon  ojjicinarum,  Tourn.  Inft.  308.  Boerh.  Ind.  A. 
57.  Raii  Synop.  3.  21 1.  Dill.  Cat.  Gift.  139.  Petrofelinum 
Macedonicum  Fuchfti,  Ger.  864.  Emac.  1016.  BASTARD 
STONE-PARSLEY.  Dale. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Amomum  are  long  and  pinnated, 
or  having  fmall  Leaves  growing  oppofite  to  one  another  on  a 
common  long  Stalk,  being  about  an  Inch  long,  and  not  above 
half  the  Breadth,  broader  at  the  Bafe,  and  ending  (harper- 
pointed,  cut  in  on  the  Edges,  having  a  fingle  Leaf  at  the  End 
of  the  F oot-ftalk.  They  are  of  a  bright-green  Colour.  The 
Stalk  arifes  to  the  Height  of  two  or  three  Feet,  finely  chanell’d, 
and  divided  into  feveral  Branches,  on  which  grow  the  like 
Leaves,  but  much  lefs  and  finer  j  on  the  Tops  grow  fmall 
Umbels  of  white  five-leav’d  Flowers,  producing  little  ftriated 
Seed,  about  the  Bignels  of  Parfley-feed,  of  a  plcafant,  hot, 
fpicy  Smell  and  Tafte,  fomething  like  a  Nutmeg.  It  grows  in 
Ditches  and  Banks,  and  moift  Places,  flowering  in  Summer ; 
its  Seed,  which  is  the  only  Part  ufed,  being  ripe  in  AugHf . 

"1  he  Seed  is  hot  and  dry,  attenuating,  and  good  to  open 
Obftrudlions,  to  cleanfe  the  Reins  of  Gravel ;  it  is  diuretic, 
and  promotes  the  Alenflrua,  and  is  eftcemed  to  be  Alexiphar- 
mic,  and  as  fuch  is  put  into  Theriaca  Andromachi  for  a  Succe - 
daneum  to  the  true  Amomum.  Miller ,  Bot.  Off. 

The  fecoud  is  the  .  1 

Amomum,  Offic.  Comm.  Flor.  Mai.  14.  Plant.  Liu.  88- 
Barr.  Icon.  571.  Qbf.  1393.  27.  Amentum  verurn ,  Oer. 
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Emac.  1^48.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1697.  Amomum  genuinum,  Park. 
Theat.  1567.  Amomum  racemofum,  C.  B.  Pin.  413.  Jonf.  D. 
Amomum  novum  Cardamom i  vulgaris  facie , five  Indicus  racemus, 
f  B  2  ick  Chab.  127.  Elettari ,  1.  Hort.  Mai.  11.  9. 
'Tab's-  TRUE  AMOMUM.  Dale. 

This  Fruit  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca ,  and  is  fome- 
times  mixed  with  ftrong  Purgatives,  to  qualify  them  a  little. 
Each  Fruit  is  divided  into  three  Cells,  and  is  of  a  very  pungent 
Tafte  :  It  is  brought  from  the  Philippine  Iilands,  and  is  reckon’d 
carminative,  alexipharmic,  ftomachic,  &c.  Gcoffiroy. 

It  is  ineifive,  and  digefting  ;  it  refills  Poifon ;  it  difperfcs 
Wind  ;  it  flrengthens  the  Stomach  ;  it  creates  Appetite  and 
Strength  ;  and  it  provokes  the  Menfes.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

The  Amomum  which  is  reckoned  amongft  medicinal  Drugs* 
and  which  is  a  principal  Ingredient  in  the  V enice  Treacle,  grows 
on  a  Tree  which  bears  the  fame  Name  with  itfelf,  the  Leaves 
of  which  are  long,  ftrait,  and  of  a  pale-green  Colour  ;  and 
its-Flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  white  Stock-gilly-flower  :  Its 
Fruit  is  pretty  like  the  Mufcadine  Grape  in  Colour,  Bulk,  and 
Shape  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  lb  full  of  Grains,  and  is  lei's  juicy  : 
Its  Pods,  which  have  no  Pedicles,  are  crowded  together,  and 
glued,  as  it  were,  on  a  long  Nerve,  which  they  furround  to  the 
very  Top,  and  which  ferves  as  a  Support  to  them  :  In  the  inner 
Side  of  tfiefe  Pods  are  found  purple-coloured  Grains,  of  an 
almoft  fquare  Figure,  diftindl*  and  covered  with  {lender  white 
Membranes.  The  Tafte  of  thefe  Grains  is  {harp  and  acrid,  and 
their  Smell  extremely  piercing  and  aromatic. 

The  neweft  Amomum  is  always  the  beft  ;  it  ought  to  have 
its  Pods  round,  of  a  whitilh  flaxen  Colour,  weighty,  and  well- 
filled  :  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pods  of  which  are  black 
and  Ihrivelled,  are  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  efteemed. 

A  great  many  People  confound  the  Amomum  with  the 
greater  Cardamoms,  tho’  they  do  not  refemble  each  other  in 
one  fingle  Circumftance.  Savary  Dittionaire  dc  Commerce. 

The  third  is  called, 

Amomum  Plinii,  Offic.  Ger.  2.89.  Emac.  361.  Solanum 
fruticofum  bacciferum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  166.  Raii  Hift.  1.  673. 
Tourn.  Inft.  149.  Elem.  Both  124*  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  67. 
Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  37.  Fruticofum  Americanum ,  dictum  Amo¬ 
mum  Plinii ,  Park.  Theat.  352.  Amomum.  Plinii ,  feu  Pfeudo- 
capficum ,  ejufd.  Parad.  431.  Strychnodendros,  J.  B.  3.  614. 
Apollinaris  Solani  fpecies  ex  Apennino  ;  Strychnodendros ,  Solanum 
arborefeens ,  Chab.  523.  TREE  NIGHT-SHADE.  Dale. 

Its  medicinal  Virtues  are  efteemed  to  be  much  the  lame  as 
the  common  Solanum,  Night-Jkade ,  which  fee. 

AMONGABRIEL,  according  to  Rulandus ,  Amoga- 
BRIEL  according  to  Johnfon ,  is  Cinnabar. 

AMONGEABA.  This  is  the  Name  by  which  Pifo  calls  a 
kind  of  Grafs  which  grows  three,  four,  or  five  Foot  high,  from 
Roots  confifting  of  fmali  Filaments,  much  after  the  manner  of 
a  Reed.  The  Leaves  are  about  a  Foot  long,  beautifully  twifted, 
green,  almoft  of  the  Figure  of  the  Leaves  of  the  larger  Nut-bear¬ 
ing  Palm,  and  a  connderable  Number  of  them  on  one  Stalk. 
The  Stalk  at  the  Top  bears  an  Ear  a  Foot  and  an  half  long,  like, 
in  Bulk  and  Shape,  to  the  Ear  of  the  Milium ,  or  Wild  Panic. 

It  is  of  an  emollient  Nature,  either  internally  or  externally 
applied  :  It  fupplies  the  Place  of  Mallows,  and  is  beneficial  in 
a- Tenesmus,  ufed  by  way  of  Fomentation. 

AMOR,  Love.  It  is  .no  Wonder  that  Love  has  been 
efteemed  a  Diftempcr,  as  it  is  productive  of  many  Diforders, 
efpecially  Madnefs,  as  Ccelius  Aurelianus  obferves  very  judici- 
oufly  ;  for  as  Madnefs  is  generally  caufed  by  thinking  too  much 
of  one  thing,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  Love  to  fix  the  Atten¬ 
tion  upon  one  ObjeCt. 

Befides  Madnefs,  Love  may,  and  certainly  does,  produce 
every  Diftemper  which  arifes  from  a  too  great  Laxity  or  Stric¬ 
ture  of  the  Animal  Fibres  :  For  Anger,  Envy,  and  Jealoufy, 
the  ufual  Attendants  on  Love,  brace  up  the  Fibres,  and  render 
them  too  tenfe  and  rigid.  Again,  Joy,  Complacency,  Fear, 
and  Grief,  relax  the  fame  Fibres,  enervate  the  Solids,  and  im¬ 
pair  the  ACfions,  whether  Animal,  Vital,  or  Rational. 

The  Seeds  of  Love  are,  no  doubt,  planted  in  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  every  Man,  and  of  every  Woman,  for  Purpofes  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  Defigns  of  the  Creator,  and  extremely  beneficial  to 
the  Creature.  For,  befides  the  great  End  of  fupplying  the 
World  with  People,  Love  incites  Mankind  to  ACtion  ;  and 
perhaps  the  little  Difficulties  with  which  it  is  attended,  {Emu¬ 
late  the  Mind,  and,  in  Confequence  thereof  the  Body  :  Inl'o- 
much,  that  if  the  Defire,  implanted  in  each  Sex,  of  being  agree¬ 
able  to  the  other,  was  removed*  perhaps  no  other  great  Incite¬ 
ment  to  ACtion  would  remain,  except  Hunger  :  So  that  what 
Virgil  fays  of  Agriculture,  is  applicable  to  Love  : 

- -  Peter  ip  ft  colencli 

Haudfacilem  effie  Viam  voluit ,  primufque  per  Artem 
Movit  agros ,  (Juris  acuens  Mortalia  Corda, 

•  Nec  torpere  gravi  pafius  fua  Regna  Veterno. 

Upon  the  Whole,  if  it  was  not  for  Love,  Mankind  would 
foon  degenerate  into  Brutality  5  and  it  only  becomes  criminal 
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or  pernicious,  when  fo  exceflive  as  not  to  be  guided  and  directed 
to  a  proper  ObjeCt,  and  with  Moderation,  by  Reafon. 

It  is  no  abfurd  thing  to  reckon  Love  among  the  AffeCtions  of 
the  Brain,  fince  it  is  a  kind  of  Solicitude;  and  Solicitude  is  an 
AfFeCtionof  the  Mind*  when  Reafon  is  employed  in  a  tirefome 
Motion  or  Purfuit. 

Love  is  attended  with  the  following  Symptoms :  The  Eyes 
are  hollow,  and  weep  not,  but  appear  as  if  they  were  replete 
with  Pleafure.  The  Eyelids  often  twinkle  ;  and  tho’  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Body  maintain  their  Plumpnefs,  the  Eyes  of  Per- 
fons  in  Love  are  contracted  and  funk.  There  is  noPulfe  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Lovers,  as  fome  have  thought,  but  it  is  like  that  of  the 
Careful  and  Solicitous.  When  the  Remembrance  of  the  belov’d 
ObjeCt  is  excited,  either  by  the  Hearing  or  Sight,  and  efpecially 
if  it  be  fudden,  the  Spirits  are  all  in  Confufion,  and  the  Pulfe 
changes,  and  neither  beats  equal  Time,  nor  with  equal  Force. 
Some  are  fad  and  wakeful  ;  others,  who  are  not  confcious  of 
their  AfteCtion,  pine  away  in  Sloth  and  Slovenlinefs,  and  a  low 
Diet.  But  the  wifer  Sort,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  Love, 
divert  their  Thoughts,  and  relieve  themfelves  by  going  to  the 
Baths,  drinking  ot  Wine,  Geftation,  entertaining  Sights,  and 
pleafant  Converfation.  Some  Lovers  ought  to  be  terrified  ;  for 
they  who  are  always  at  Leifure  to  indulge  their  amorous 
I  houghts,  will  hardly  get  rid  of  that  troublefome  Paflion.  It 
would  alio  be  very  proper  to  enter  into  a  Controverfy,  or 
commence  a  Suit  againft  luch.  a  Perfon  in  Love,  which  may. 
afteCb  that  State  of  Life,  or  Way  of  Buiinefs  which  he  has 
chofen  ;  for  all  Means  mud  be  tried  to  divert  his  Cares  and 
Purfuits  into  another  Chanel.  JEginet.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  17. 
Oribaf.  Synop.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  9. 

This  Method  of  curing  a  Perfon  in  Love,  by  ftirring  up  a 
Law-fuit  againft  him,  is  likely  enough  to  have  its  EfFe&s  ;  but 
I  fhculd  doubt  whether  a  Cure  of  this  Sort  would  be  confiftent 
with  the  old  Maxim,  which,  requires  it  to  be  performed  into, 
cito ,  Lf  juciinde. 

Dr.  J  ames  Ferrard  publifhed  a  Treatife  of  Love,  as  a  Dif¬ 
temper,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford ,  1640. 

Amoris  Poma,  Offic.  Ger.  275.  Emac.  346.  Poma  majo- 
ra  amoris, fruflu  rubro ,  Park.  Parad.  379.  Solanum  pomiferum, 
fruttu  rotundo  jlriato  'mo Hi ,  C.  B.  Pin.  167.  Raii  Hift.  1.  675. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  520.  Mala  aurea ,  odore  feetido,  quibufdam  Lyco-. 
perficon ,  J.  B.  3.  620.  Mala  aurea,  Chab.  525.  Lycoperficon 
Galeni ,  Tourn.  Inft.  150.  Elem.  Bot.  125.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2. 
69.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  37.  LOVE  APPLES.  Dale. 

AMORIS  POMUM.  This  is  a  Species  of  Solanum ,  bear¬ 
ing  many  large  winged  Leaves,  divided  into  feveral  Segments, 
of  a  yellowifh-green  Colour  ;  the  Stalk  is  branched  into  many 
Divifions,  on  which,  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  Leaves,  grow 
the  Flowers,  feveral  together,  each  confifting  of  a  fingle  Flower, 
divided  into  five  Parts  like  a  Star,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  with  a 
deeper  Umbo  in  the  Middle.  Each  Flower  is  follow’d  by  a  round 
Fruit  as  big  again  as  a  Cherry,  green  at  firft,  and  of  a  yellow- 
Red  when  full  ripe  ;  in  which  are  contained  a  great  many  flat 
whitifh  Seeds,  in  a  juicy  Pulp.  It  is  fown  in  Gardens,  and 
flowers  in  July  ;  the  Fruit  is  ripe  in  September ,  and  perifhes 
with  the  firft  Frofts. 

In  Italy  they  eat  thefe  Love-apples  with  Oil  and  Vinegar, 
as  Cucumbers  are  eaten  here  ;  but  they  are  feldom  eaten  with 
us,  being  of  the  Nature  of  the  other  Solanums  ;  and  therefore 
only  ufed  outwardly,  in  cooling  and  moiftening  Applications,  in 
Inflammations,  and  Eryfipelas  ;  and  its  Juice  efpecially  is  com¬ 
mended  in  hot  Defludtions  of  Rheum  upon  the  Eyes.  It  is  but 
feldom  ufed.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

AMORGE,  ciy.bpyyK  the  Foeces  or  Recrement  of  Oil; 
See  Amurca. 

AMP  ANA.  This  is  the  Name  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricui 
for  the  Palma  Coccifera ,  Folio  flab  e  Hi  for  mi,  Mas.  The  Portu- 
guefe  call  it  Palmeiro  Bravo  Macho. 

AMPAR,  Amber  is  fometimes  thus  called. 

AM  PE  LION,  dy-onxiov.  Vines  Leaves,  or  Tendrils. 

Hippocrates  recommends  thefe  bruifed,  and  mixed  with 
Honey,  and  made  up,  with  Wool,  into  the  Form  of  a  Peflary* 
in  order  to  promote  the  Menftrual  Difcharges,  or  the  Lochia; 
De  Natura  Muliebri ,  and  de  Morbis  Alulierum ,  L.  1. 

AMPELIS,  a  Bird  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus ,  and  faid  to 
be  delicate  Fpod.  I  take  it  to  be  the  Beccafico. 

AMPELITES  TERRA,  a  Sort  of  black  Earth,  thus 
diftinguilhed  :  • 

Terra  Ampelites,  Offic.  Worm.  Ampelitis  terra  five 
Pharmacitis ,  Ind.  Med.  8-  31.  Agricol.  595.  Aldrov.  Muf. 
Metal.  260.  Terra  Ampelites  five  Pharmacitis ,  qua  Medici 
utunlur ,  Kentm.  3.  Lapis  Ampelitis  Galena ,  Charlt.  Foil* 
14.  Lapis  obfidia nus,  Mer.  Pin.  217.  Carbos  Theoph.  Succi- 
mim  nigrum ,  Swenckfeld  Cat.  Foff.  394.  Terra  Ampelitis , 
Calc.  Muf.  128.  Gsebal.  28.  CANNAL  COAL.  Dale. 

I  believe  Cannal  Coal  will  not  diftblve  when  Oil  is  poured 
upon  it,  which  is  one  of  the  Charadteriftics  that  Diofcorides 
gives  to  the  Terra  Ampelitis  :  This,  therefore,  feems  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  we  ufually  call  Cannal  Coal. 

Tha 
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I'he  Terra  Ampelitis,  by  feme  called  Pharmacies,  is  found 
in  Sefeucia ,  a  City  of  Syria.  Chafe  what  is  black,  refcmbling 
fmall  ( Oribafius  reads  yetuflf,  long)  Pitch-tree  Coals,  that 
will  cleave,  in  fome  meafure,  into  thin  Bits,  and  (bines  alike  in 
every  Part ;  that,  moreover,  being  levigated,  will  readily  dif- 
folve  upon  the  Affufion  of  a  little  Oil.  The  white,  cinericious, 
and  what  can’t  be  liquefied,  is  to  be  rejected. 

It  has  a  difeuflive  and  refrigerating  Virtue  ;  is  an  Ingredient 
in  Cofmetics  for  the  Eyelids,  (KetAKijiKapa.^)  and  to  colour  the 
Hair.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  anoint  the  Vines,  at  the  time  of  their 
Budding,  in  order  to  kill  the  Worms  which  breed  in  them. 
Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  181. 

The  Terra  Ampelitis  is  more  medicinal,  drying,  and  digeft- 
ive,  has  more  of  a  biting,  and  lefs  of  a  mitigating  Quality,  than 
the  Terra  Chia,  Sarnia,  or  Selinufia.  Oribafius ,  Med.  Coll. 
Lib.  15.  Cap.  1. 

The  Ampelitis  Terra  is  alfo  called  Pharmacitis,  becaufe  it  is 
more  medicinal  than  the  other  Earths  ;  and  becaufe  the  Coun¬ 
try  Farmers,  when  the  Spring  comes,  dilute  it  with  Water, 
and  fo  rub  it  about  the  Roots  of  thole  Vines  which  have  fent 
forth  Buds,  that  no  noxious  little  Animals  might  approach  to 
touch  them.  It  fufficiently  (hews  its  medicinal  Virtue  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  Cnipes  (Worms)  which  infeft  the  Vines.  No  miti¬ 
gating  or  lenitive,  but  a  drying  Quality  belongs  to  it  ;  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  an  ufual  Ingredient  in  drying  and  difeuflive  Coin- 
pofitions.  Aetius ,  Fetr.  1.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  9. 

To  fupply  the  Want  of  Terra  Ampelitis,  you  are  directed  to 
take  a  little  more  than  half  the  Quantity  of  Brutian  Pitch,  by 
Marcellas  Empiricus ,  Cap.  7. 

Ampelitis  five  Pharmacitis ,  is  a  very  bituminous  Earth, 
as  black  as  Jet ;  it  is  divided  into  Scales,  and  is  eafily  reduced 
into  P owder  ;  it  is  taken  from  a  Quarry  near  Alenfon  ;  there  are 
two  Sorts  of  it,  one  of  them  tender,  the  other  hard  ;  when 
growing  old,  it  pulverizes  of  itfelf,  and  they  get  from  it  fome 
Saltpetre. 

It  is  proper  to  kill  Worms,  being  applied  to  the  Belly ;  it  dyes 
the  Hair  black. 

Some  call  it  Earth  of  Vine,  becaufe,  being  in  the  Vineyards, 
it  kills  the  Worms  which  creep  Up  the  Vines.  Lemery  de 
Drogues. 

.  AMPELOPRASON.  See  Allium. 

AMPELOS,  is  Bryony,  according  to  Oribafius , 

Med.  Collect.  L.  13. 

AMPHARISTEROS,  dy<paeire£as.  It  fignifies  the  Reverfe 
to  Ambidexter,  that  is,  having  two  Left  Hands;  which 
means  being  clumfy,  or  having  a  perfect  Ufe  of  neither.  Figu¬ 
ratively,  it  imports  unlucky ,  unfortunate. 

AMPHEMERINOS,  dyqmyzeivoi  orvf ztU,  a  Quotidian  Fe¬ 
ver  ;  that  is,  a  Fever  which  brings  on  a  Paroxyfm,  or  Fit, 
every  Day.  It  is  derived  from  dy.fi,  a  Greek  Prepofition,  which 
imports  a  kind  of  Revolution,  and  nyi&L,  a  Day. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES,  from  *y? ifiKtirgyv,  a  Net.  The 
fame  as  Retiformis,  which  fee. 

AMPHIBRANCHIA,  dy$i[i(f.y£ict,  from  dyfi,  about ,  and 
$&yxlet'  properly  the  Gills  of  Fifties ;  but  fometimes  taken 
for  the  Fauces.  The  Parts  about  the  Tonfils. 

AMPHICAUSTIS,  dyfix.&v<?is.  This  imports  a  Sort  of 
wild  or  mountain  Barley  ;  and,  in  fome  Writers,  it  fignifies  the 
Pudendum  Muliebre  ;  but  I  don’t  know  that  it  is  ufed  in 
this  Senfe  by  any  medicinal  Author. 

AMPHIDEON,  dyfidiov,  the  Orifice  of  the  Uterus,  call’d 
the  Os  Tinea. 

AMPHIDEXIOS,  dytpi<ttti&‘i  the  fame  as  Ambidex¬ 
ter. 

AMPHIMETRION,  dyytyn t&iov  cnyMov.  Galen  in  his 
Exegefis,  fays  Hippocrates ,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Epidemics, 
means  by  this  a  Sign  which  manifefts  the  Condition  of  the 
Uterus.  But  the  Word  is  neither  to  be  found  there,  nor  in 
any  other  Part  of  Hippocrates.  Foeftus  thinks  that  the  Word 
dyfidymo'’,  in  the  fixth  Book  of  Epidemics,  Seft.  8.  Aph.  38. 
(hould  be  dyytyintiov,  and  that  Galen  alludes  to  this  Paf- 
fage. 

AMPHIPLEX,  dy$nrKr)Z,  according  to  Rufus  Ephefus , 
is  the  Part  fituated  betwixt  the  Scrotum,  Anus,  and  internal 
Part  of  the  Thighs. 

AMPHIPNEUMA,  dyfiTvtuya.,  from  dyfi,  about,  or 
around,  and  ■nvlvya. ,  Breath.  It  fignifies  an  extreme  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  in  Hippocrates ,  Epidem.  L.  4. 

AMPHIPOLOS,  dyfi'xoKos,  a  Maid-fcrvant.  This  Word 
has  no  other  Right  to  a  Place  in  a  A'ledicinal  Dictionary, 
but  that  it  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  Epidem.  Lib.  5.  But  the 
Cafe  he  relates  in  this  Place  is  very  remarkable.  The  Servant 
°f  Dyferis  in  Lariffa,  whilft  young,  felt  extreme  Pain  in 
Coition,  but  at  other  times  was  very  ealy.  She  was  never 
with  Child.  When  (he  was  about  iixty,  (lie  ufed  to  be  feized 
with  exceffive  Pains,  like  thofe  of  Labour,  after  Noon.  One 
Day,  having  eaten  in  the  Morning  a  large  Quantity  of  Leeks, 
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(he  was  feized  with  more  fevere  Pains  than  ufual ;  and  upon 
Examination,  (he  felt  fomething  rough  at  the  Orifice  of  the 
Womb  ;  foon  after  this  (he  fainted,  and,  during  her  Fit 
another  Woman  took  from  her  a  rough  Stone,  as  large  as  the 
Spondyle  of  a  Diftaff.  After  this  (he  was  well,  and  continued 
fo  ever  after. 

AMPHISB./ENA,  a  venomous  Serpent.  The  Amphi(b$na 
and  Scytala  refemble  one  another ;  for  they  are  not  (haped  with 
a  thick  Body,  tapering  into  a  (lender  Tail,  but  are  of  equal 
Thicknefs  throughout  their  whole  Length  ;  fo  that  a  Spectator 
is  puzzled  to  find  at  what  End  the  Head  or  Tail  are  fituated. 
The  Amphifbaena  differs  from  the  Scytala,  in  that  it  moves  with 
either  End  forward,  whence  it  takes  its  Name  \_dyzi  either  way, 
and  (icin'#  to  go].  Galen  fays,  the  Amphifbaena  is  an  Animal 
with  two  Heads.  They  fay,  if  a  big-belly’d  Woman  ftepsacrofs 
this  Serpent,  (he  fills  in  Labour  and  mifearries. 

The  Bites  of  thefe  Creatures  are  hardly  perceptible,  and 
much  like  the  PunCtures  of  Flies  ;  wherefore  they  are  not  mor¬ 
tal,  but  caufe  an  Inflammation  like  what  arifes  from  the  Sting 
of  a  Bee  or  Wafp,  tho’  in  a  more  intenfe  Degree;  fo  that 
what  is  good  for  the  Stings  of  thefe  InfeCts,  will  be  of  Service 
here.  LEtius ,  Tetr.  4.  Serm.  1.  Cap.  30. 

The  Colour  of  the  Amphifbaena  is  a  (hining  White,  diftin- 
guiflr’d  with  reddifti  Spots ;  its  Cheeks  are  fo  large,  that  they 
conceal  his  Eyes ;  and  this  Circumftance  hath  made  it  faid,  that 
it  is  blind. 

It  is  found  in  the  Ifle  of  Lemnos  ;  its  Bite  is  dangerous,  and 
requires  the  fame  Remedies  as  that  of  the  Viper.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  Its  Flefli*  Liver,  and  Heart 
are  proper  to  excite  Sweat,  to  take  away  bad  Humours  by 
Tranfpiration,  and  are  a  good  Antidote  againft  Poifon.  Le¬ 
mery  des  Drogues. 

AMPHISMILA,  dyyitryi An,  from  dyftt  on  each  Side,  and 
ayiKi],  an  Incifion  Knife.  A  difle&ing  Knife,  with  an  Edge 
on  each  Side.  Cajlellus  from  Galen. 

AMPHISPHALSIS,  dyfiff$ei\<ri<y  from  dyfl,  and  <r$a\\ut 
to  wander.  Foeftus  tranflates  this  by  the  Words,  Oberratio , 
CircumduElioy  CircumaCfto ,  Circumagatio.  This  Word,  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  peculiar  to  Hippocrates.  He  ufes  it  in  his  Book  de  Ar- 
ticulis ,  to  exprefs  a  Circuma&ion,  or  turning  of  the  Leg,  in 
order  to  replace  the  Head  of  the  Femur ,  when  flipp’d  out  of 
the  Acetabulum. 

AMPHITANE,  the  fame  as  Chrysocolla,  which  fee. 
Cafellus  from  Fallopius. 

AMPHODONTA,  dytpuPovja,  from  dyf,  on  both  Sides, 
and  a  Tooth.  This  Word  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  in  his 
Treatife  de  Arte ,  as  an  Epithet  of  Animals,  to  exprefs  their, 
having  a  Row  of  Teeth  in  both  Jaws. 

AMPHORA,  is  a  Roman  Meafure  for  Liquids.  It  is  ori¬ 
ginally  a  Greek  Word  dypipo^uf,  Iliad.  23.  Ody(T.  9.  by  a 
Syncope,  appojeuV  it  is  fo  called  from  the  twoAnfae  or  Handles 
for  Carriage.  It  is  the  twentieth  Part  of  the  Culeus.  It  con¬ 
tained  feven  Gallons  one  Pint  Englijh  Meafure.  Arbuthnot  of 
Antient  Meafures. 

AMPLEXATIO,  or  Bafatio.  The  Alchymifts  call  thus  a 
kind  of  Union  betwixt  their  Philofophical  Mercury,  which  they 
call  the  White  Female ,  and  by  which  they  mean  Regulus  of 
Antimony,  and  the  Red  Hujband ,  by  which  they  mean  Gold. 
This  Embracing  fome  of  them  exprefs  in  Terms,  not  very 
decent. 

AMPOTIS,  dyTTults.  It  fignifies  properly  the  Recefs  or 
Ebb  of  the  Tide.  But  Hippocrates ,  who  was  of  Cos,  one  of 
the  Grecian  Iflands,  and  muff  have  had  many  Opportunities  of 
obferving  the  Tides,  very  elegantly  applies  this  Word  to  the 
Recefs  of  Humours,  from  the  Circumference  of  the  Body,  to 
the  internal  Parts. 

AMPULLA,  a  Veflel  of  an  indeterminate  Capacity,  and  a 
particular  Form  ;  for  it  muff  have  a  Belly  like  a  Eottle,  Jug,  or 
Crewet,  in  order  to  be  an  Ampulla. 

In  Chymiftry,  any  Veflels  are  called  Ampulla ,  which  have 
large  Bellies,  as  Cucurbits,  Boltheads,  and  Receivers. 

Llildanus  calls  the  firft  Appearances  of  the  Heart,  Liver,  and 
Brain,  in  a  Foetus  after  Conception,  Ampulla  from  their  Shape. 

AMPULLASCENS.  The  Alveus  Ampullafcens  is  the 
mod  tumid  Part  of  Pecquet's  Du&s,  which  convey  the  Chyle 
from  its  Receptacle,  to  the  Subclavian  Vein. 

AMPU7  ATIO,  Amputation. 

C  elf  us ,  who  lived  more  than  an  Age  before  Galeny  is  thefirff 
Author  who  gives  us  a  Defcription  of  Amputation ;  and  tho 
his  Surgery  be,  as  is  faid,  taken  from  Hippocrates  and  AJchpi‘ 
adesy  he  quotes  neither  of  them  with  refpedt  to  that  Opera¬ 
tion. 

Hippocrates  treats  of  a  Gangrene  and  a  Sphacelus ;  what  is 
putrefy’d,  he  fays  *,  muff  be  cut  off,  but  he  does  not  deferibe 
the  Amputation  of  a  Member.  Afclepiades  lived  ar^Age  before 
Chrift  §  ;  we  have  nothing  of  him  concerning  this  Affair,  and 
do  not  know  whether  he  ever  performed  the  Operation.  As 


*  De  Articul.  4.  Obfery.  17.  de  Morb.  Vulg.  Lib.  2.  Sea.  7.  Epidem.  Lib.  7. 

r  r17,  °f  1 723*  P-  392-  fays,  that  this  Phyfician  was  in  great  Reputation  at  Rome,  during  the 

Life  of  Mithridates,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  Middle  of  the  thirty-ninth  Century.  much 
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much  miffht  be  Paid  of  Herophilus  and  Erajijiratus ,  who  acted 
as  Surgeons  f.  We  find  then  no  Defcription  of  this  Operation 
Before °Celfus  ;  however,  we  cannot  doubt,  hilt  it  was  per¬ 
formed  before  his  Time,  and  that  even  the  Manner  of  it  was 
deferibed  in  fome  Authors,  whole  Works  are  loft.  In  all  Pro¬ 
bability,  the  Operation  was  never  performed  in  thofe  rimes, 
nor  ever  fince,  till  the  fifteenth  Century,  but  on  occafion  of  an 
Arm  or  a  Leg  affedted  by  a  Spha'celus.  It  feems  to  have  been 
done  but  very  feldom,  becaufe  the  Patients  were  always  in  im¬ 
minent  Danger  of  their  Lives,  or,  according  to  Celfus  ||,  died, 
for  the  mofl:  part,  of  an  Hemorrhage,  under  the  Opera- 
tion. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  ;  for  Celfus  made  no  Ligature 
above  the  Place  of  Amputation,  to  comprefs  the  Veflels,  and 
prevent  an  Hemorrhage  ;  at  leaft,  he  does  not  mention  it  in 
the  Defcription  of  his  Operation,  which  is  as  follows,  Lib.  7. 
Cap.  23.  “  An  Incifion  is  to  be  made  with  the  Knife  in  the 
“  Flefh,  between  the  found  and  the  corrupt  Part,  as  far  as  the 
«  Bone,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  do  it  againft  a  Joint,  and 
«  rather  to  cut  off  a  found  Part  than  leave  any  thing  unfound. 
“  When  you  come  to  the  Bone,  the  found  Flelh  is  to  be  drawn 
“  back,  and  the  Bone  is  to  be  cut  upon  quite  round  it,  that 
(i  it  may  be  perfectly  bare  (of  the  Periofteum').  This  done, 
“  the  Bone  itfelf  is  to  be  amputated  with  the  Saw,  as  near  as 
“  is  poffible  to  the  found  Flelh  ;  then  the  Face  of  the  Bone, 
*c  which  was  exafperated  by  the  Saw,  is  to  be  frrtooth’d,  and 

the  Skin  is  to  be  brought  over  it ;  in  order  to  which,  and 

that  it  may  the  better  cover  it  on  every  Side,  it  ought  to  be 
«  lax.  Where  the  Skin  cannot  reach,  the  Place  muft  be 
“  covered  with  Lint,  and  a  Sponge  dipt  in  Vinegar  muft;  be 
tc  bound  upon  it.  The  Cure  mult  afterwards  be  managed  as 
*<  a  Wound  in  which  a  large  Suppuration  is  to  be  prevented.” 

In  this  Defcription  we  fee  no  Means  to  prevent  an  Hemor¬ 
rhage  ;  and  this  is  the  very  Reafon  why  the  Patients  often  dy’d 
by  the  Lofs  of  Blood  under  the  Operation.  But,  what  is  fur- 
prifing,  we  find  no  Method  for  that  Purpofe,  in  any  Author 
who  has  deferibed  that  Operation,  till  the  fixteenth  Century. 
Paulus  /Egineta ,  Avifenna ,  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  fay  not  a  Word 
of  it.  This  laft,  who  lived  about  the  Middle  of  the  fourteenth 
Century,  made  two  Ligatures,  one  above,  and  the  other  be¬ 
low  the  Place  of  Amputation  ;  but  he  does  not  fay,  that  he 
made  them  to  prevent  an  Hemorrhage,  or  fo  much  as  to  take 
away  the  Senfe  of  Feeling  from  the  Part.  We  may  well  ima¬ 
gine",  that  he  did  it  only  to  keep  down  the  Flelh  tight  and  firm, 
that  the  Incifion  with  the  Knife  might  be  made  with  the  greater 
Eafe  and  Smoothnefs.  We  know  not  whether  Vefalius  ufed  a 
Ligature  to  flop  an  Hemorrhage  or  not,  becaufe  we  do  not 
well  comprehend  his  Defcription. 

Bartholomceus  Maggius ,  who  wrote  about  the  Middle  of  the 
fixteenth  Century,  and  whofe  W orks  are  collected  by  Gefner, 
made  a  Ligature  upon  the  found  Part,  above  the  corrupted. 
They  drew  this  Ligature  very  tight,  to  deprive  the  Part,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  Feeling  ;  but  there  is  not  a  Word  faid  throughout 
the  Whole,  concerning  Means  to  prevent  an  Hemorrhage  during 
the  Operation.  He  fays,  that  Celfus  made  a  Ligature  above 
the  corrupted  Part ■,  but  Celfus  has  not  deferib’d  his  Operation 
in  the  fame  manner  that  Maggius  reports  it ;  and  you  fee,  by 
the  Quotation  above,  that  he  fays  nothing  of  that  Ligature. 
Botallus ,  Phyfician  to  Charles  IX.  fays,  that  in  his  Time  they 
made  three  Ligatures ;  one,  doubtlefs,  to  take  away  the  Feeling, 
tho’  he  does  not  exprefly  fay  fo,  and  the  two  others  above  and 
below  the  Place  of  Amputation ;  but  not  a  Word  is  faid  of  the 
Means  to  prevent  an  Hemorrhage. 

Pare ,  Surgeon  to  Charles  IX.  tells  us,  that  when  we  are 
determined  to  make  an  Amputation,  we  muft:  draw  the  Skin 
and  Mufcles  towards  the  found  Part,  and  make  a  Ligature  juft 
above  the  Place  that  is  to  be  cut,  with  a  ftrong  and  thin  Fillet, 
which,  he  fays,  ferves,  firft,  with  the  Help  of  the  Afliftants, 
to  keep  up  the  Skin  and  Mufcles  in  a  raifed  Pofture;  fecondly, 
it  prevents  an  Hemorrhage  ;  thirdly,  it  takes  away  the  Senfe 
of  Feeling  from  the  Part.  This  is  the  firft  Author,  that  I  find, 
who  talks  clearly  of  the  Manner  of  preventing  an  Hemorrhage 
during  the  Operation. 

Pigmy ,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente ,  Hildanus ,  and  all  the 
Surgeons  who  came  after  him,  put  his  Method  in  Practice. 
’Tis  true,  this  Ligature  did  not  conftantly  and  totally  fupprefs 
an  Hemorrhage  ;  for  the  Veflels  bled  more  or  lefs  in  Spite 
thereof,  which  was  an  Inconvenience,  that  fometimes  endan¬ 
gered  the  Life  of  the  Patient. 

The  Sieur  Morel ,  a  Native  of  Franche  Comte,  who  was  a  Sur¬ 
geon  in  the  Army,  and  a  very  ingenious  Perfon,  difeovered  a 
Purer  Method  of  flopping  the  Blood.  In  1674.  he  invented  the 
Tourniquet,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  by  means  whereof,  the  Operator 
has  it  in  his  Power*  either  wholly  to  flop  the  Blood,  or  let 

J  Mem.  Acad.  An.  1725.  p.  it. 

II  Lib.  7.  cap.  33.  Sed  id  quoque  cum  fummo  Periculo  fit ;  nam  fiape  h 
“  But  this  too  is  not  performed  but  with  the  utmoft  Danger ;  for  the 
(t  Fainting.” 

Lib-  2.  ad  Glauc.  cap.  9.  In  Lib.  Hippocr,  de  Fruft.  Comment. 
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it  run  more  or  lefs,  as  he  thinks  fit  to  comprefs  the  Part.  It 
takes  away  the  Senfe  of  Feeling,  fo  that  the  Patients  feel  none 
of  thofe  acute  Pains  when  the  Flefh  is  cut,  and  the  Ligature 
of  the  Veflels  is  perform’d,  which  makes  them  fupport  that 
cruel  Operation  with  the  more  Patience  ;  an  Advantage  to  be 
reap’d  but  in  an  imperfect  manner  from  the  Method  of  Pare. 

One  Defeat  of  the  Tourniquet,  ’tis  faid,  is,  that  it  pinches 
the  Skin,  and  caufes  very  acute  Pains.  This  is  true,  when  the 
Surgeon  has  not  the  Addrcfs  to  accommodate  it  in  a  right  man- 
mer  ;  but  with  a  little  Care  and  Attention,  and  placing  a  Piece 
of  Pafte-board  at  the  Side  of  the  Stick,  that  Accident  is 
avoided. 

Another  Defedi  imputed  to  the  Tourniquet  is,  that,  tho’  it 
prevents  an  Hemorrhage  after  the  Operation,  we  dare  not  leave 
it  on  the  Part,  becaufe  it  entirely  fupprefles  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  below  the  Place  where  it  is  apply’d,  by  which 
means  that  Part  is  in  Danger  of  a  Mortification.  Monfieur 
Morel  did  not  pretend  to  make  any  other  Ufe  of  his  Tourni¬ 
quet,  than  as  a  fure  means  for  preventing  an  Hemorrhage 
during  the  Operation,  and  till  he  had  fecured  the  Patient  from 
fuch  an  Accident  by  the  Ligature  of  the  Veflels,  which  none 
had  ever  been  able  to  do  before.  Befides,  it  is  very  rare  to  fee 
an  Hemorrhage  break  out  afrefh,  when  the  Ligature  is  made 
according  to  the  manner,  of  which  wefhall  fpeak  in  the  Courfe 
of  this  Memoir,  after  we  have  taken  a  View  of  the  Methods 
formerly  ufed  in  cutting  the  Flefh. 

Neither  Hippocrates  nor  Galen ,  as  I  faid,  have  given  us  any 
Defcription  of  Amputation  •,  it  would  be  in  vain  then  to  fearch 
ih  thefe  Authors  for  the  Manner  in  which  they  cut  the  Flefh, 
or  how  they  flopp’d  the  Blood  in  the  Veflels.  They  have  only 
left  us,  in  general,  their  Method  of  flopping  Hemorrhages ;  but 
have  not  told  us  a  Word,  in  particular,  of  the  Means  of  flop¬ 
ping  the  Blood  in  an  Amputation. 

I  have  been  furprifed  not  to  find  the  Operation  of  Amputa¬ 
tion  in  Galen ,  who  deferibes  the  Operations  of  Surgery  in  fo 
clear  a  manner.  He  wrote  of  a  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus  *  ; 
he  fays,  after  Hippocrates,  that  the  corrupt  and  putrid  Flefh 
muft  be  cut  away  ;  but  fays  no  more  of  it.  It  appears  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  Operation  was  practifed  at  Ro?ne  in  his  Time  ; 
for  Celfus ,  who  was  a  Roman ,  and  lived  about  a  hundred  Years 
before  Galen ,  has  deferibed  it,  and  pradtifed  it  himfelf,  or  faw 
it  done  by  others.  Galen  cites  neither  Phyfician  nor  Surgeon 
who  performed  that  Operation  :  He  ought,  at  leaft,  to  have 
cited  Celfus ,  who  muft  have  been  in  great  Reputation  for  Sur¬ 
gery  ;  but  I  do  not  fo  much  as  find  the  Name  of  Celfus  in  any 
Place  of  Galen’s  Works. 

We  have  inferted,  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Difcourfe,  the 
Defcription  which  Celfus  has  given  of  the  Operation.  We 
have  feen,  that  he  cuts  the  Flefh  to  the  very  Bone,  and  does  it 
in  the  quick,  rather  than  in  the  mortified  Part.  He  faws  off  the 
Bone,  and  brings  the  Skin  over  the  Stump,  and  no  doubt  over 
the  Mouths  of  the  Veflels,  tho’  he  does  not  fay  fo.  But  how- 
can  that  Skin  be  brought  to  cover  the  Bone  and  the  Veflels  ? 
We  don’t  find,  that  he  takes  the  Precaution  to  draw  up  the 
Skin  and  the  Flefh  above  the  Part,  unlefs  we  are  willing  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  he  would  be  founderftood.  Befides,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that  he  form’d  a  Label  of  Skin,  as  fome  Surgeons  did  at 
the  End  of  the  laft  Century  ;  the  thing  Is  fo  remarkable,  he 
would  not  have  fail’d  to  fpeak  of  it.  He  cut  very  near  the 
mortify’d  Flefh,  inter  fana'tn  v'itiaf unique  Partem,  which  was  not 
the  way  to  facilitate  his  leaving  a  Label  of  Skin.  He  did  not 
pafs  a  Thread  acrofs  the  Flefh,  and  into  the  Skin,  as  it  has 
been  the  Practice  fince  his  Time,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
Skin  tight  upon  the  amputated  Part.  And  yet  it  is  plain  by 
the  Defcription,  that  he  intended  the  Skin  fhould  cover  the 
Bone,  and  reunite  with  that  and  the  Flefh  *  and  in  order  that 
this  might  be  done  with  the  greater  Facility,  he  left  the  Skin 
to  hang  loofe  ;  but  this  could  not  be  effected  without  drawing 
up  and  raifing  that  Skin  above  the  Amputation.  But  he  does 
not  fay  fo  much  ;  his  Words  are  only  thefe  ;  Supraque  indu- 
cenda  Cutis ,  quee  fub  ejufmodi  curatione  Idxa  effie  debet.  He 
took  care  to  clear  the  Face  of  the  Bone  from  thofe  Afperities 
which  the  Teeth  of  the  Saw  might  have  produced  on  it,  and 
which  require  Exfoliation  ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  he  applies 
an  Aftringent  to  the  Veflels,  but  mentions  nothing  of  a  Cau¬ 
tery,  or  Ligature  of  the  Veflels.  Such  a  Proceeding  would  be 
contrary  to  his  Defign,  which,  in  all  Probability,  was  to  clofe 
up  the  Orifices  of  the  V eflels,  with  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh 
brought  down  along  with  it ;  and  by  that  means  to  prevent  an 
Hemorrhage,  and  unite  them  all  together.  He  thought  it  fuffi- 
cient  to  put  fome  Tow  or  Lint  to  the  Part  where  the  Skin 
could  not  reach,  and  over  all  to  apply  a  Sponge  dipt  in  Vinegar. 
By  this  Method  he  avoided  a  Suppuration,  and  healed  up  the 
Wound  with  great  Expedition.  This  is  exactly  the  Method 

ipfio  Opere,  *vel  Profufione  Sanguinis ,  <z >el  Animas  Defefliotte  moriuntur. 

Patients  often  die  under  the  Operation,  either  of  an  Hemorrhage,  or 
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t)f  Verduin  and  Sabourin ,  one  a  Dutchman,  and  the  other  of 
Geneva,  who,  towards  the  End  of  the  laft  Century,  did  both 
at  one  time  fet  up  the  Pra&ice  of  this  Operation,  with  leaving 
&  Part  of  the  Skin  and  Flefh  in  Form  of  a  Label,  for  the  more 
eafy  covering  of  the  Bone  and  the  Mouths  ot  the  Veflels, 
which  they  call’d  the  Operation  of  Amputation  with  a  Label 
[r Operation  de  V Amputation  a  Lambeau ].  By  this  way  they 
avoided  a  Suppuration,  and  alfo  fhortened  the  Cure  of  the 
Wound. 

Jt  were  to  be  wifh’d,  that  C  elf  us  had  explain’d  himfelf  more 
clearly  on  the  Means  he  ufed  to  keep  the  Skin  loofe.  We 
find  in  our  Times,  that  whatever  Endeavours  are  ufed  to  draw 
back  the  Skin  and  Flefli  before  they  are  cut,  we  are  not  able  to 
bring  back  the  Skin  over  the  Bone  after  the  Amputation,  at 
leaft,  not  to  keep  it  there  with  any  manner  of  Facility  ;  which 
obliged  feveral  celebrated  Surgeons  to  retain  the  Skin  and  Flefli 
■upon  the  Wound,  by  means  of  a  Thread  palled  acrofs  them* 
We  fhall  take  Notice  of  this,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  thofe 
Surgeons,  who  have  defcribed  this  Operation  at  the  End  of  the 
flxteenth  and  in  the  feventeenth  Centuries. 

It  appears,  from  all  that  I  have  juft  now  faid,  that  there  are 
abundance  of  Obfcurities  in  the  Defcription  of  Celfus’s  Opera¬ 
tion. 

Paulus  JEgineta ,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Freind ,  lived  in  the 
feventh  Century,  is  the  firft,  that  I  can  find,  who,  fince  Cel- 
fus,  has  defcribed  this  Operation,  Lib.  6.  Cap .  84.  He  does 
not  want  Obfcurity  any  more  than  Celfus,  and  ’tis  not  eafy  to 
difcover  whether  he  cuts  in  the  found  or  fphacelated  Part.  He 
relates  the  Manner  in  which  Leonidas  perform’d  that  Opera¬ 
tion,  and  fays,  that  before  fawing  the  Bone,  it  was  neceflary 
to  put  a  Linen  Cloth,  or  broad  Fillet  upon  the  Part  that  was 
c.ut,  to  hinder  the  Saw  from  touching  it,  and  fo  putting  the 
Patient  to  Pain ;  which  Ihews,  in  fome  manner,  that  he  cut 
in  the  quick  Part ;  and  to  ftop  the  Hemorrhage,  he  feared  the 
Orifices  of  the  V eflels  with  an  a£tual  Cautery. 

Avifenna ,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  Century,  advifes  cutting 
in  the  Sphacelus,  to  avoid  an  Hemorrhage,  and  to  apply  heated 
Irons  to  the  mortify’d  Part,  that  is  left  under  the  found. 

Guido  de  Cauliaco  cut  the  Flefli  between  two  Ligatures,  and, 
after  the  Example  of  Paulus,  apply’d  a  Linen,  or  broad  Fillet 
upon  the  cut  Part,  to  defend  it  from  the  Saw  :  Fie  then  faw’d 
off  the  Bone,  and  cauterized  the  Flefli  with  hot  Irons,  or  boil¬ 
ing  Oil. 

Vef alius,  who  wrote  in  the  fixteenth  Century,  has  given  a 
Defcription  of  this  Operation,  in  a  manner  which  is  a  little 
confufed.  He  fpeaks  of  a  Ligature,  but  ’tis  impolfible  to  difco¬ 
ver  how  or  for  what  Purpofes  he  ufed  it.  It  appears,  that  he  cut 
the  Flefli  with  a  hot  Knife  ;  but  we  can  only  guefs  whether  it 
were  in  the  quick  or  in  the  dead  Part.  At  laft  he  applies  hot 
Irons  to  the  large  Veffels,  and  to  the  Flefh,  which  he  cauterizes 
till  the  Patient  feels  the  Pain.  This  makes  it  conjedfured, 
that  he  cut  in  the  mortify’d  Part,  and  that  the  Veflels  did  not 
bleed  afterwards;  then  he  cauterized  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Bone,  to  make  it  exfoliate  the  more  readily. 

BartholomcEUS  Maggius,  Cotemporary  with  Vefalius,  cut  the 
corrupted  Part,  and  feparated  it  from  the  found  ;  and  after  he 
bad  fawed  off  the  Bone,  applied  hot  Irons  to  the  Veflels,  and 
the  Flefli  that  was  half  corrupted,  or  dipp’d  the  Member  in 
boiling  Oil,  alone,  or  mix’d  with  Sulphur,  till  it  penetrated 
to  the  quick  ;  and  this  was  very  near  the  Method  of  Guido  de 
Cauliaco. 

Botallus  relates  the  Operation  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Mag¬ 
gius ,  only  makes  no  mention  of  the  boiling  Oil.  But  this  Gen¬ 
tleman  found  it  took  up  too  much  Time  to  perform  the  Ope¬ 
ration  this  way  ;  and  befides,  in  his  Opinion,  it  put  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  too  much  Pain  in  fawing  of  the  Bone,  from  which  it 
was  impoflible  to  take  off  all  the  Flefli  that  ftuck  to  it,  but 
that  fome  would  be  mangled  with  the  Saw,  efpecially  when  there 
were  two  Bones  to  be  fawed.  He  contrived  therefore  a  Me¬ 
thod  to  cut  off  a  Limb  with  one  Stroke  ;  a  Method,  he  fays, 
the  fureft,  eafieft,  and  quickeft,  that  can  be  imagin’d.  For 
this  Purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  two  large  Knives,  like  Butchers 
Cleavers,  one  of  which  was  faftened  in  a  Block  of  Wood,  and 
placed  between  two  wooden  Polls  ;  the  other  was  fixed  in  a 
Piece  of  Wood,  that  Aided  up  and  down  between  the  Pofts  by 
means  of  Grooves,  after  the  manner  of  the  Machine  ufed  for 
driving  Piles.  The  Member  was  placed  between  the  Pofts  upon 
the  under  Cleaver,  and  the  Piece  of  Wood,  which  was  raifed 
aloft,  and  charged  with  Lead  to  make  it  the  more  ponderous, 
being  let  fall,  the  Limb  was  cut  off  in  anlnftant,by  the  Meeting 
of  the  two  Knives,  with  very  flight  Pain  to  the  Patient.  A 
Cautery  was  immediately  applied  to  the  Veflels,  and  the  He¬ 
morrhage  was  very  inconfiderablc. 

This  Method  has  been  cenfured  on  account  of  the  Contufion 
which  the  Flefli  fuffered  ;  but  principally  for  fraituring  the 
Bones,  which  broke  into  feveral  Splinters,  and  rendered  the 
Cure  difficult.  It  was  for  this  laft  Reafon,  I  fuppofe,  chiefly. 


that  this  Pra&ice  was  not  at  all  followed.  Botallus  cites  one 
Mr.  Jaques,  furnamed  Regius,  a  Surgeon,  who  pradtifed  this 
Operation  with  Succefs.  Hildanus  ftrongly  oppofed  this  Me¬ 
thod. 

Pare,  Cotemporary  with  Botallus,  cut  the  Flefli  in  the  quick 
with  a  crooked  Knife,  and  made  ufe  of  a  broad  Fillet  cut 
in  two,  like  P.  A'.gincta  'And  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  to  raife  and 
cover  the  Flefli,  and  defend  it  from  the  Saw.  He  then  cut 
with  an  Incifion-knife,  a  little  crooked,  the  Flefli  between  the 
two  Bones,  when  an  Amputation  was  to  be  made  of  the  Leg 
After  this  he  faw’d  off  the  Bones,  and  then  took  hold  of  the 
Veflels  with  the  Forceps,  called  the  Crow’s-Lill *  ftretch’d  them 
out,  and  ty’d  them  up  with  a  double  Thread  together  with  the 
Flefh,  if  any  happen’d  to  be  in  the  way.  He  then  took  off 
the  Fillet,  that  bound  the  Limb  above  the  Amputation,  and 
paffing  a  Needle  and  Thread  through  the  Lips  .of  the  Wound* 
making  four  Holes  croffwife,  he  drew  over  the  Bones  the  Skin 
and  Mufcles  that  were  cut,  tho’  only  fo  far  as  till  they  were 
extended  to  the  fame  Length  as  before  the  Amputation  not 
drawing  the  Threads  too  dole.  If  the  Ligature  of  any  Vefiel 
unloofed.  Pare  did  not  trouble  himfelf  to  fearch  for  it  with  the 
Crow’s-bill,  for  fo  he  would  never  have  found  it ;  but,  without 
tying  up  the  Member  with  a  new  Ligature,  ordered  it  to  be 
grafp’d  by  a  ftrong  Man,  who  prefs’d  hard  on  the  Part  where 
the  Courfe  of  the  V eflels  lay ;  then  he  took  a  fquare  Needle  well 
edg’d,  four  Inches  long,  and  threaded  with  a  good  Thread 
three  or  four  times  doubled,  and  palled  it  into  the  Flefh  at  half 
a  Finger’s  Breadth  from  the  Orifice  of  the  Veflel,  and  above  it  • 
then,  carrying  it  round  the  Veflel,  he  repafs’d  it  below  the  fame* 
and  drew  it  out  an  Inch  from  where  it  enter’d.  Between  the 
two  Ends  of  the  Thread,  he  placed  a  fmall  Bolfter,  and  upon 
this  he  made  a  Ligature.  After  this,  he  apply’d  Aftringents 
to  the  Wound,  and  dreffed  it  on  the  fourth  Day. 

Pare  makes  us  obferve,  that  in  an  Amputation  of  the  Leo-, 
he  caufes  the  Member  to  be  held  bended,  becaufe  after  the 
Section  of  the  Bone,  it  muft  be  extended,  that  the  Veflels, 
which  are  to  be  ty’d,  may  the  better  appear.  He  fays,  he  is  the 
firft  who  found  out  this  Expedient.  I  could  never  conceive 
how  it  fhould  produce  the  EffecSt  which  he  afcribes  to  it :  For 
as  the  Veflels  are  united  with  the  Flefh  which  furrounds  them, 
they  ftretch  or  contract:  together  with  it  by  the  fume  Springs! 
Pare,  however,  made  Difcoveries  of  greater  Importance; 
for  he  was  the  firft  who  pradtifed  Ligatures  of  the  Veflels  in 
Amputation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  f  ury  of  Gourmelen  againlt 
them,  this  Method  has  bden  found  very  ferviceable,  and  has 
been  followed. 

I  find  yet  more  new  Inventions  of  Pare  ;  he  does  not  in¬ 
deed  claim  them  for  his  own;  but  I  have  met  with  them  no¬ 
where  elfe.  One  is,  that  he  is  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
Ufe  of  the  crooked  Knife  for  cutting  the  Flefh.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  Maggius,  who  wrote  but  a  little  time  before  Pare, 
ufed  it ;  he  fays  nothing  of  it  in  his  Defcription.  I  would  not 
however  pretend  to  be  fure,  that  it  was  never  made  ufe  of  be¬ 
fore  Pare  ;  there  is  a  Place  in  Botallus  which  may  make  us  fuf- 
pedt  the  contrary.  In  the  Defcription  he  gives  of  the  Manner 
of  operating  in  his  Time,  he  ufes  only  the  Word  Cultro  * 
in  the  Ablative  Cafe,  without  faying  whether  the  Knife  was 
crooked  or  not ;  but  his  Commentator  V on  Horne  fays,  Cultrum 
intelligit  injlar  corniculates  Lunce  falcatam,  “  He  means  fuch  a 
“  Knife  as  is  falcated  like  the  horned  Moon.”  Botallus  makes 
ufe  of  the  Term  Novacula  ;  but  Hildanus ,  who  ufed  a  crooked 
Knife,  calls  it  alfo  Novacula. 

The  other  new  Invention,  or  Improvement,  which  I  have 
obferved  in  Pare  s  Defcription,  is,  that  he  cuts  the  Flefh  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Bones  of  the  Leg  ;  for  this  Purpofe  he  made  ufe 
of  an  Incifion-knife  a  little  crooked.  It  is  not  certain,  that  Pare 
was  the  Author  of  thefe  two  laft  Inventions  ;  he  would  not 
have  fail  d,  it  is  probable,  to  have  valued  himfelf  on  their 
account,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  fince  they  were  of  great 
Service,  and  have  been  conftantly  ufed  fince  that  Time. 

There  is  ftill  another  thing,  which  I  don’t  find  in  any  before 
him,  and  which  he  does  not  afcribe  to  himfelf  any  more  than 
the  two  laft;  it  is  this  :  After  he  had  ty’d  the  Veflels,  he 
brought  the  Skin  and  Flefh  over  the  Bone,  and  held  them 
theie,  by  running  two  Threads  crofling  one  another  over  the 
. P^.  ^  ound.  This  Expedient  was  doubtlefs  praftiied 

in  his  Time,  but  it  was  of  no  Ufe,  and  even  impracticable  on 
fome  Occafions.  It  was  of  no  Service,  firft,  when  the  F  lefh 
Yfas  Cu*  h*  the  mortify’d  Part,  becaufe  the  putrid  Skin  and 
Flefh  would  not  bear  Perforations  of  the  Needle,  but  muft 
eafily  break  away.  Secondly,  they  who  cut  in  the  quick,  and 
applied  hot  Irons  over  all  the  Surface  of  the  Amputation,  could 
make  no  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  of  the  Cruft  formed  there,  and 
becaufe  the  half-roafted  Flefh  would  eafily  break  out :  And  even 
they  who  made  no  ufe  of  F'ire  at  all,  found  themfelves  oblig’d 
to  difufe  it,  becaufe,  when  the  Threads  were  drawn  tight,  it 
caufed  much  Pain,  and  excited  an  Inflammation  in  the  Part, 


*  De  Vuln.  Sclop.  cap.  22  Duplici  me  do  Cbirurgica  An,  dum  fas  ejl ,  amputate  folet,  nemte  Sena  fcf  Cultro. 
“  exercifed  in  Amputation,  when  the  Cafe  requires  it,  two  ways,  that  h,  with  a  Saw  or  a  Knife.  ” 
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which  obliged  them  to  cut  the  Threads  fooner  than  they  in¬ 
tended.  if  could  do  no  Service,  if  the  Threads  were  not  drawn 
fomewhat  clofe  ;  and  Bandage  alone  was  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  Intention  propofed  by  this  Method. 

Daniel  Semertus  has  defcribed  Amputation  after  the  fame 

Manner  as  P are.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Pigray  differs  not  from  Pare,  but  in  that  he  fays,  when  lie 
could  not  eafily  take  hold  of  the  Veffels  with  the  Crow’s-bill, 
his  Manner  w'as  to  cauterize  them  with  an  adual  Cautery. 

Guillemeau  is  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  but  befides,  he  makes 
a  Ligature  of  the  Veffels  after  a  particular  Manner.  He  pierces 
the  Skin  above  the  Amputation  with  a  good  Needle  and  Thread, 
which  he  carries  above  and  beyond  the  Veffel,  and  brings  it  out 
under  the  Skin  a  Finger’s  Breadth  from  where  it  entered,  and 
by  this  means  takes  in  the  Veflel  and  the  blefh,  which  he  binds 
tight  by  tying  the  two  Ends  of  the  Thread  upon  a  fmall  Bol- 
ller,  put  there  to  hinder  the  Thread  from  cutting  the  Skin. 
This  Method  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  any 
but  Dionis ,  who  too  has  made  fome  Alteration  in  it. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente ,  who  wrote  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  Century,  cut  theFlefh  an  Inch  within  the  Sphacelus, 
after  the  Manner  of  Avijeima  and  Vefalius.  By  this  Method, 
lie  faid,  he  avoided  the  Hemorrhage  and  the  Pain.  Afterwards 
he  apply’d  Fire  to  the  Place  till  the  Patient  felt  the  Heat,  and 
a  Cruft  was  formed  upon  the  Mouths  of  the  Veffels. 

The  Pradice  of  this  Method  has  at  laft  been  quite  abandon’d, 
becaufe  it  is  fubjed  to  feveral  Inconveniencies.  The  firft  is,  that 
whatever  Precautions  you  take  to  burn  away  all  the  mortify ’d 
Part  which  is  left  under  the  quick,  ’tis  to  be  feared  there  will 
remain  enough  to  produce  a  Corruption  in  the  found  Part.  A 
fecond  Inconvenience  is,  that  the  fphacelated  and  cauterized 
Part  being  feparated  from  the  quick  by  Suppuration,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  long  Stump  of  a  Bone,  that  flicks  out,  •  and  very  much 
retards  the  Cure  of  the  Wound,  which  is  not  eafily  confoli- 
dated. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus  gives  the  fame  Defcription  of  the 
Operation  as  Pare ,  but  differs  from  him,  in  that  he  makes  no 
Ligature  of  the  Veffels,  but  only  brings  the  Skin  over  the 
Wound.  He  covers  the  Veffels,  and  retains  the  Skin  over 
them,  by  palling  the  threaded  Needles  acrofs.  The  Inconveni¬ 
encies  of  this  Method  have  been  made  to  appear. 

Gulielmus  Fabricius  Hildanus  ^  after  tying  the  Limb  very  tight, 
to  fufpend  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  binds  it  down  to  a  Bench 
with  a  Fillet,  and  draws  over  it  a  fort  of  a  leather  Sleeve,  which 
may  be  clofed  at  the  End  like  a  Purfe.  He  then  cuts  the  Flefh 
in  the  quick  home  to  the  Bone,  either  with  a  Razor,  or  a 
crooked  two-edged  Knife  ;  he  lays  the  Bone  bare  of  the  Peri- 
ofteura,  and  when  there  are  two  Bones,  he  cuts  the  Flefh  be¬ 
tween  them  with  an  Incifion- knife  bent  a  little  crooked  ;  after 
which,  he  envelopes  the  cut  Flefh  by  drawing  the  Strings  of  the 
Sleeve,  and  by  that  means  pulls  it  back,  and  raifes  it ;  he  lays 
the  Bone  bare,  and  prevents  the  Blood  that  comes  out  of  the 
Veffels  from  covering  the  Place  where  he  is  to  apply  the  Saw. 
Then  he  faws  off  the  Bone,  and,  taking  off  theSleeve  and  Fillets, 
applies  an  adual  Cautery  to  the  V efiels,  till  there  is  a  Cruft 
form’d  for  flopping  of  the  Blood. 

What  is  peculiar  in  Hildanus  is,  firft,  the  making  ufe  of  a 
Bench,  to  which  he  binds  the  Adember  that  is  to  be  amputated. 
But  this  appear’d  to  be  very  ufelefs,  and  might,  poffibly,  be 
troublefome  ;  which  was  the  Reafon,  that  he  was  not  follow’d 
in  this  Particular.  In  the  fecond  place,  he  ufes  a  fort  of  Sleeve 
of  Leather,  which  is  alfo  more  troublefome  than  ufeful,  fince  a 
wide  Linen  Fillet,  cut  in  two  at  one  End,  would  with  greater 
Eafe  and  Readinefs  anfwer  the  Purpofe.  Hildanus  alfo  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  a  red-hot  Knife  to  cut  the  Flefh,  and  of  aa 
adual  Cautery  for  flopping  the  Hemorrhage  from  the  Veffels, 
efpecially  when  the  Member  was  fphacelated.  But,  according 
to  him,  a  Ligature  would  be  fufficient,  if  the  Patient  were  young, 
robuft,  and  plethoric,  in  which  Cafe  he  makes  his  Ligature  like 
Pare.  He  is  wrong  in  quoting  C elf  us,  Galen ,  and  Avifenna , 
for  the  Ligature  of  Velfels  in  Amputation  ;  for  they  never  ufed 
any  but  for  Veffels  that  were  opened  by  Wounds,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before. 

Hildanus  brings  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh,  as  far  as  poffible, 
over  the  Bone,  without  keeping  them  there  by  a  Thread  paffed 
through  the  Skin  and  Flefh  croifwife,  which  he  difapproves  for 
the  Reafons  above-mentioned. 

Vigier ,  who  publifhed  his  chirurgical  Works  about  the  Middle 
of  the  Century,  made  an  Amputation,  after  the  fame  Manner, 
and  with  the  fame  Precautions,  as  Pigray.  Barbette  did  the 
fame  ;  he  wrote  a  little  later  than  Vigier. 

Nuck  clofely  followed  their  Steps :  He  is  the  firft  who  fpeaks 
of  the  Tourniquet,  which  Mr.  Morel  invented  for  preventing 
the  Hemorrhage  ;  but  he  found  the  Ligature  fo  painful,  that  he 
chofe  rather  to  make  ufe  of  an  adual  Cautery.  In  this  Point 
he  is  miftaken  ;  for  a  Ligature  of  the  Veffels  well  made  is  lefs 
painful,  and  furer,  than  an  adual  Cautery.  Nuck  advifes  us  to 
ufe  a  fort  of  Mufhroom,  which  he  calls  Bovi/l,  and  we  Puff¬ 
balls  ,  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  Germany  and  Holland  for  flop¬ 
ping  of  Hemorrhages. 
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Charrierre ,  John-Baptifl  Verduc ,  and  Dionis ,  have  done 
nothing  but  copy  preceding  Authors  in  their  Defcriptions  of  Am¬ 
putation.  But  Dionis  gives  us  two  new  ways  of  flopping  the 
Blood  by  a  Ligature  of  the  V efiels.  In  the  nrfl,  he  ties  up  the 
Veffels  with  a  Needle  and  waxed  Thread,  and  makes  ufe  of  a 
Valet  a  Patin ,  [Nippers  with  a  Ring]  with  which  he  takes  hold 
of  the  Veffel,  and  pulls  it  out  from  the  Plefh;  he  winds  the 
Thread  about  the  Veffel,  and  after  paffing  the  Needle  through 
the  Extremity  of  the  Veffel,  ties  the  Thread,  and  fallens  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  Pulfation  of  the 
Artery.  In  the  fecond  Method,  he  takes  two  Needles  threaded 
in  like  manner  w'ith  waxed  Thread  ;  with  one  of  them  he 
pierces  the  Flefh  above  the  Veflel,  and  having  pa  fled  it  through 
the  Flefh  and  Skin,  he  draw's  it  out  two  Fingers  t  readth  above 
the  Amputation.  With  the  other  Needle  he  enters  the  Flefh 
and  Skin  below  the  Veffel,  and  pulls  it  out  half  a  Finger’s 
Breadth  from  where  the  other  Needle  came  forth  ;  he  then  lays 
between  them  a  little  Bolfter,  on  which  he  ties  the  two  Threads 
with  a  Knot,  and  fo  clofes  the  Veflel.  This  fecond  way  differs 
not  from  what  Guillemeau  fpeaks  of,  except  in  that  the  latter 
ufes  but  one  Needle. 

The  Valet  a  Patin  is  a  fort  of  Nippers,  invented  about  the 
Middle  of  the  laft  Century,  and  not  much  ufed  at  prefent. 
M.  Garangeot ,  Mailer  Surgeon  at  Paris ,  gives  a  Defcription  of 
it  with  a  b  igure.  When  that  Inftrument  began  to  be  ufed, 
there  went  over  it  a  Thread  with  a  Aiding  Knot.  They 
drew-  out  the  Artery  with  the  Valet  d  Patin ,  and  ty’d  it  with 
the  Thread  in  a  Knot,  that  could  not  Aide.  This  Invention 
was  fubjed  to  two  Inconveniencies  :  Firft,  If  the  Thread  was 
drawn  a  little  too  tight,  to  prevent  its  Aipping,  it  wrould  cut 
by  degrees  the  Artery,  which  being  ty’d  at  its  Extremity, 
would  feparate  too  foon,  and  be  followed  by  a  new  Hemorrhage, 
more  dangerous  than  the  former.  Secondly,  If  the  Ligature 
was  made  a  little  too  loofe,  the  continual  Puliation  of  the  Mood 
would  by  degrees  pufh  the  Thread  to  the  Extremity  of  the 
Veffel,  where  it  would  Aip  off.  Dionis  was  willing  to  remedy 
this  Defed  by  paffing  a  Thread  through  the  Veflel,  in  the  way 
that  he  firft  propofed  ;  but  this  was  too  troublefome  a  Method 
to  be  followed,  and  his  fecond  was  more  fo,  and  befides  put 
the  Patient  to  greater  Pain.  At  prefent,  they  tie  the  Arteries 
after  the  Manner  of  Pare ,  which  is  the  moft  Ample  Method,  and 
followed  by  all  good  Artifts.  They  pafs  the  Needle,  as  I  faid 
before,  through  the  Flefh  which  furrounds  the  Artery,  and 
fallen  the  two  Ends  of  the  Thread  with  a  Knot  upon  a  fmall 
Linen  Bolfter.  Dionis  tells  us  alfo,  that  he  could  flop  the 
Blood  with  a  Button  of  Vitriol,  which  was  pradifed  and  re¬ 
commended  by  feveral  Surgeons  of  the  laft  Century. 

Cyprus  Vitriol,  which  is  what  is  ufed  to  cauterize  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  the  opened  Arteries,  and  raifes  a  good  Efchar  on  the 
Place,  does  not  fo  readily  flop  the  Blood  as  an  adual  Cautery 
and  Ligature.  It  muft  liquefy,  in  order  to  infinuate  into  the 
Pores  of  the  Flefh  ;  fo  that  this  Remedy  works  but  Aowly. 
The  Blood  would  foon  break  through  the  Barrier  oppofed  to  it, 
if  we  did  not  take  great  Precaution.  They  who  ufed  this  Me¬ 
thod,  laid  graduated  Comprefies  on  the  Button  of  Vitriol,  and 
other  long  Comprefies  on  tire  Courfe  of  the  Veffels,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  by  the  Help  of  a  pretty  tight  Bandage,  the  Flefh 
might  be  comprefs’d  upon  the  Veffels. 

A  Servant  muft  be  fure  to  attend,  in  order  to  keep  his  Hand 
continually  upon  the  Stump.  We  ought  indeed  to  take  the 
fame  Precautions  in  all  other  Methods  or  Amputation  ;  but  this, 
in  particular,  requires  the  moft  careful  Attention. 

As  to  the  reft,  we  muft  avoid  making  ufe  of  ftrong  Suppura- 
tives,  for  fear  of  making  the  Efchar  feparate  too  foon,  and  fall 
off  before  the  Mouths  of  the  Veffels  are  entirely  clofed,  and 
quite  flopp’d  up. 

Here  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  Purpofe,  to  explain  the 
Adion  of  Efcharotics.  I  fhall  give  you  my  Conjectures  about 
the  Matter,  which  is  full  of  Difficulties,  as  well  as  many  others. 
I  am  always  for  running  this  Hazard  of  expofing  my  Sentiments, 
becaufe  it  will  doubtlefs  engage  fome  able  Naturalifts  to  examine 
them  with  Attention,  and  perhaps  propofe  fuch  as  are  more 
probable,  which  will  be  received  with  Pleafure. 

We  make  ufe  of  two  fort  of  Cauteries  or  Cauftics  in  general, 
which  are,  the  adtual  and  the  potential  Cautery.  The  a  dual 
Cautery  is  Fire,  and  all  burning  Bodies,  as  heated  Iron,  very 
hot  Water  and  Oils,  lAc.  When  thefe  are  apply’d  to  any  Part, 
their  Heat  penetrates  the  Flefh,  where  the  Air  is  included  in 
the  circulating  Liquids.  This  Air  is  rarefy’d  and  expanded  to 
an  extraordinary  Degree  by  the  great  Heat.  This  violent  Ex- 
panfion  feparates  and  difunites  all  the  Parts  in  which  the  Air  is 
contained,  and  fo  deftroys  their  Strudure.  The  expanded  Air 
eafily  efcapes  through  the  Pores  and  Interftices  of  the  Flefh, 
whofe  Contexture  it  has  thus  deftroy’d  ;  and  carries  with  it,  at 
the  fame  time,  all  the  aqueous  Particles  contained  therein ;  which 
is  the  Caufe  of  the  drying  up  of  the  cauterized  Part,  and  the 
forming  of  a  Cruft  upon  it. 

Mjeltcd  Lead,  melted  Sulphur,  and  very  hot  Oils,  which 
fome  make  ufe  of,  ad  after  the  fame  Manner. 

I  make 
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i  make  three  Sorts  of  potential  Cauteries,  according  to  the 
ikirts  on  which  they  a£l.  The  firft  add  only  on  the  I'  lefh  un¬ 
covered  of  its  Skin,  the  fecond  on  the  Skin  and  the  I  lefli,  and 
the  third  only  on  the  Skin. 

The  Cauteries  of  the  firft  Sort  are  Cyprus  Vitriol,  Arfenic, 
the  Sublimate Corrofive,  &c.  Thefe  make  no  Efchar  but  in  the 
Flefh,  and  make  none  at  all  when  apply ’d  upon  the  Skin.  Cy¬ 
rus  Vitriol  is  what  is  commonly  ufed  to  cauterize  the  Veflels, 
ecaufe  Arfenic,  and  the  Sublimate  Corrofive,  adf  too  flov/ly, 
tho’  otherwife  they  make  a  good  Efchar.  Thefe  Salts  abforb 
the  Humidity  which  difl'olves  them,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  introduced  into  the  integral  and  extremely  fenfible  Parts  of 
which  the  Flefh  is  compofed.  The  Blood,  which  circulates  in 
thofe  Parts,  continually  fupplies  them  with  new  Humidity, 
which  probably  unites  with  the  faline  Particles  in  proportion 
as  they  arrive,  which  occafions  thefe  Particles  to  penetrate  more 
and  more  into  the  Flefh,  where  they  Fill  find  new  Humidity; 
which  gathers  about  them  ;  hence  the  Pores,  which  contain  them, 
muff  be  confiderably  inlarged,  and  the  folid  Particles,  which 
compofe  the  Partitions  between  them,  are  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  feparate;  by  which  means  the  Texture  of  the  Fibres,  which 
compofe  the  Veflels  and  the  Flefh,  is  quite  fubverted,  and  forms 
a  Subftance  which  is  no  longer  Flefh,  nor  capable  of  receiving 
Nourifhment. 

The  potential  Cauteries  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  of  feveral 
Kinds  ;  fome  of  them  are  liquid,  others  folid.  The  liquid 
cauterize  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh,  at  the  Inftant  they  are  apply’d ; 
fuch  are  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Spirit  of  Nitre,  Aqua  Regia  ;  their 
Action  is  very  quick.  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  cau¬ 
terize  but  flowly,  and  are  feldom  ufed  alone,  but  in  Con¬ 
junction  with  fome  metallic  or  faline  Particles.  Butter  of  An¬ 
timony,  Butter  of  Arfenic,  the  Oil  or  Liquor  of  Mercury, 
which  proceeds  from  the  W afhings  of  T urbith  Mineral,  are  more 
frequently  ufed. 

Solid  Cauftics  are  either  metallic  or  faline.  The  metallic  are 
Lapis  infernalis ,  made  with  Silver  or  Copper,  diflolved  in  Spirit 
of  Nitre,  or  Aqua-fortis. 

Saline  Cauftics  are  in  common  Ufe,  and  properly  called  Cau¬ 
teries.  They  are  made  of  Lime  and  Afhes  of  Tartar,  &c. 
They  prepare  them  alfo  from  the  Lye  of  the  Soap-houfes, 
which  is  compofed  of  Kali,  Quick-lime,  and  Copperas,  &c. 
But  thefe  are  not  fo  good  Cauteries  as  the  preceding. 

Thefe  Cauftics  burn  and  cauterize  the  Skin  and  Flefh,  and 
produce  an  Efchar,  without  caufing  any  great  Pain. 

In  order  to  explain  the  ACtion  of  thefe  Cauftics,  you  muft 
obferve,  that  generally,  all  Bodies  which  have  endur’d  a  ftrong 
Fire,  are  Cauftics.  Some  of  thefe  lofe  that  Caufticity  in 
cooling  ;  fuch  are  all  adtual  Cauteries.  Others  preferve  their 
Caufticity  in  cooling,  which  is  the  Cafe  of  potential  Cauteries. 

Cauftics  of  the  third  Sort  adt  upon  the  Skin.  Thefe  are  im¬ 
properly  called  Efcharotics ,  for  they  make  no  Efchar  ;  it  does 
not  fo  much  as  appear,  that  they  adt  upon  the  Epidermis,  which 
remains  whole  and  entire.  I  would  not  place  them  in  this 
Rank,  did  they  not  work  very  nearly  the  fame  Effedts  as  are 
produced  by  very  hot  Bodies,  which  remain  but  a  very  fhort 
time  on  any  Part.  They  produce  nothing  but  Vehicles  on  the 
Skin,  and  for  that  Reafon  have  the  Name  of  Veficatories. 

In  the  Number  of  Veficatories  are  rank’d, 

Cantharides,  which  are  of  mofl  frequent  Ufe. 

The  Ranunculus  Tuberofus  major,  J.  B. 

The  Flammula  Ranunculus,  Dod. 

The  Flammula,  Dod.  pempt. 

The  Flammula  altera,  Dod. 

The  Flammula  Jovis  Surredta,  of  Ger. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  chofe  rather  to  make  ufe  of  this 
Herb  than  Cantharides,  becaufe  it  occafions  no  Diforder  in  the 
Bladder,  as  Cantharides  fometimes  do,  in  his  Opinion.  For 
my  part,  I  never  knew  any  ill  Accident  happen  from  the  Ufe 
of  them,  tho’  I  have  ordered  their  Application  a  vaft  Number 
of  times. 

They  alfo  ufe  very  often  the  Root  of  Thymelaea  [Flax- 
fpurge].  Petit  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
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Having  given  the  Hiftory  of  Amputation,  I  fhall  proceed  to 
fpecify  the  Operations  requir’d  for  the  Amputation  of  particular 
Parts,  as  now  pradtifed,  from  Heifer. 

Amputation  of  fupernumerary  Fingers. 

Children  are  fometimes  born  with  fupernumerary  Fingers, 
which  are  generally  mif-fhapen,  and  inconveniently  placed. 
Thefe  Fingers  are  not  all  of  the  fame  Nature.  Some  have 
Bones  and  Nails  ;  others  want  them,  and  appear  to  be  nothing 
but  carnous  Excrefcences.  If  any  of  thefe  are  troublefome,  or 
deform  the  Hand,  they  ought  to  be  cut  off.  If  there  are  no 
Bones  in  them,  the  Knife  is  mod  convenient ;  but  if  there  are 
Bones,  a  ftrong  Pair  of  Sheers  will  better  do  the  Bufinefs,  by 
taking  off  all  together.  Sometimes  more  than  one  of  thefe 
Fingers  are  found  upon  the  Hands  of  Infants,  who  are  too  in¬ 
firm  and  tender  to  bear  immediately  the  Repetition  of  fuch  an 
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Operation,  and  the  Pain  attending  it.  In  this  Cafe  it  is  fafeft 
after  the  Excifion  of  one  Finger,  to  allow  fo  long  an  Interval* 
that  the  W ound  fhall  be  entirely  heal’d  before  you  proceed  to 
amputate  the  other.  The  Flux  of  Blood  is  eafily  flopp’d  with 
Lint  and  Compreffes,  either  dry,  or  wet  with  Spirits  of  Wjne 
and  the  Wound  is  readily  healed  with  a  Vulnerary  Balfam,  as 
other  Wounds.  It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  Purpofe  to  men¬ 
tion  here,  in  few  Words,  a  Cafe  of  this  Kind,  which  I  myfelf 
was  concerned  in.  An  Infant  about  three  Months  old  had  a 
very  long  preternatural  l  inger  growing  to  the  Thumb,  (See 
Tab.  33.  Fig.  15.)  and  had  a  ftrong  Bone  in  it ;  but  inftead  of 
a  Nail  at  the  End,  a  Subffance  like  a  Cock’s  Spur  protruded. 
I  made  an  Inciflon  quite  round  the  Integuments,  and  then  with 
a  Pair  of  Sheers  took  off'  the  Bone  ;  this  done,  I  flopp’d  the 
Bleeding  with  Lint,  and  Compreffes  wetted  with  Spirits  of 
Wine,  and  drefs’d  the  Wound  with  a  Vulnerary  Balfam,  which 
foon  heal’d  it.  I  could  here  produce  many  Inftances  of  Cures 
of  this  Kind,  which  I  have  performed  both  in  the  Hands  and 
Feet ;  but  one  Cafe  is  fufficient,  as  the  others  are  much  of  the 
fame  Kind,  and  the  fame  Method  of  Cure  was  obferved  in  all. 

Amputation  of  the  Fingers. 

The  Fingers  require  Amputation,  when  they  are  fo  lacerated 
or  bruifed  by  Bullets,  or  other  hard  Bodies,  that  they  cannot 
be  reftored  to  their  former  State  ;  or  are  totally  mortified  ;  or 
being  indurated,  or  affedted  with  a  Caries,  or  Cancer,  cannot 
be  cur’d  by  other  Treatment. 

But  Surgeons  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  off  any 
bruifed  or  frabtur’d  Fingers,  whilft  there  remain  any  Hopes  of 
faving  them  :  Therefore  if  the  Fingers  are  only  moderately 
broken,  or  gangren’d,  let  fome  lpirituous  and  refolving  Fo¬ 
mentation  be  judicioufly  apply’d,  in  order  to  prevent  their  far¬ 
ther  Corruption  ;  and  let  the  Fragments  of  the  Bones  be  care¬ 
fully  replac’d,  and  treated  in  the  manner  direbled  for  Fradtures. 

If  any  Parts  of  the  Fingers  are  fo  much  frabtur’d  as  to  be 
almoft  entirely  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  Hand,  in  this  Cafe 
they  may  immediately  be  feparated  from  it  with  the  Knife  or 
Sheers.  The  fame  Rule  is  to  be  obferv’d  when  a  Finger  is 
totally  mortified  ;  for  a  Delay,  at  fuch  a  Juncture,  would  be 
attended  with  great  Danger. 

But  if  a  Finger  fhould  be  cut,  by  a  fharp  Inftrument,  almoft 
off,  if  the  Wound  is  frefh,  however  bad,  it  will  be  then  better 
to  replace  it  in  its  former  Situation,  than  wholly  to  divide  it ; 
and  even  if  the  Part  is  quite  divided  from  the  Hand,  provided 
the  Wound  is  oblique,  it  will  be  prudent  to  fix  it  in  its  proper 
Situation,  and  to  try  by  Degrees  to  unite  it :  For  it  is  better  to 
attempt  a  Union  of  the  Parts  this  way,  tho’  your  Labour  may 
fometimes  be  in  vain,  than  rafhly  to  deftroy  all  Hopes,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  Finger,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  fav’d. 

Heifer  gives  an  Inftance  of  a  Butcher’s  Wife,  who  entirely 
cut  off' a  Finger,  by  an  oblique  Wound,  v/ith  a  Cleaver;  fhe 
immediately  replac’d  it,  and  fecur’d  it  with  Bandage,  and  it 
united  without  farther  Applications. 

Amputation  of  the  Fingers  is  perform’d  three  ways  : 
Firft,  With  the  fharp  Forceps,  or,  which  is  preferable,  efpe- 
cially  in  Children,  with  a  ftrong  Pair  of  Sheers. 

Or,  fecondly,  with  the  Chifel  and  Mallet,  by  which  the 
Part  is  very  readily  cut  oft' at  one  Blow  (See  Tab.  33.  Fig.  17.): 
This  Operation  I  have  performed  feveral  times  in  cancerated 
and  cariated  Fingers  and  alfo  when  the  Bone  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted.  Roonhuyfon ,  in  a  Spina  Ventofa,  alfo  has  done  the 
fame  upon  a  feirrhous  great  Toe  with  Succefs,  whatever  fome 
People  may  think  to  the  contrary. 

^  Or,  thirdly,  a  mortified  Finger  is  to  be  taken  off  with  a 
Knife  at  the  Joint,  leaving  Skin  enough  to  cover  the  End  of 
the  Bone.  I  his  Method  of  Amputating  is  preferable  to  both 
the  other,  as  the  Work  is  done  without  any  Danger  of  fphn 
tering  the  Bones,  and  thereby  caufing  another  Caries.  By 
this  Method  I  have  frequently  cut  off  the  Fingers,  Thumbs, 
and  Toes,  even  of  old  and  decrepit  People,  where  the  Bones 
have  been  wholly  carious,  at  their  Articulations  with  the  meta¬ 
carpal  or  metatarfal  Bones,  and  have  made  a  perfect  Cure. 
However  incommodious  this  way  of  Amputating  may  ieem  to 
fome,  who  imagine  the  Skin  will  not  grow  over  the  Cartilage 
without  a  great  deal  of  Difficulty,  if  at  all,  yet  I  have  never 
found  it  fo.*  But  this  Inconvenience  may  be  avoided,  by  not 
only  drawing  back  ftrongly  the  Skin  before  you  make  the  Inci- 
fion,  but  by  taking  oft  with  a  Knife  the  Cartilage  at  the  End 
of  the  metacarpal  or  metatarfal  Bones  ;  for  by  fo  doing,  they 
will  more  eafily  unite  and  grow  together.  The  Finger  being 
cut  off,  the  Wound  muft  be  drefs’d  with  Lint,  and  bound  up 
with  Comprefs  and  Roller.  If  the  Patient  is  full  of  Blood,  let 
a  few  Ounces  run  from  the  Wound  before  you  bind  it  up  ;  for 
after  this  there  will  be  little  Danger  of  a  frefh  Hemorrhage,^ 
and  indeed  I  never  remember  one  to  have  happen’d  after  it.  It 
two  Joints  of  the  fame  Finger  are  mortified  with  Part  of  the 
third,  it  will  then  be  better  to  cut  away  with  a  Chifel  the  cor¬ 
rupted  Part  only,  than  by  a  more  painful  Inciflon  to  divide  the. 
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Whole  with  a  Knife  from  the  metacarpal  Bone.  But  if  a  Mor¬ 
tification  has  feiz’d  the  whole  b  inger,  or  'Foe,  it  muft  he  am¬ 
putated  in  the  Joint,  leaving  a  fufficient  Portion  of  the  Skin. 

Of  the  Amputation  of  the  Hands,  Arms ,  and  Humerus. 

Amongft  chirurgical  Operations  the  Amputation  of  the  Arms 
and  Feet  appears  the  moft  cruel  and  terrible,  and  this  not 
without  Reafon  j  notwithftanding,  in  fome  Cafes,  it  is  found 
necefiary  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Patient’s  Life.  For  when 
a  Mortification  has  feiz’d  upon  the  whole  Member,  and  de- 
ftroys  even  the  Mufcles  ;  or  when  both  Bones  and  MufcLes  are 
corrupted,  after  a  Fradture  ;  or  when  an  incurable  Caries,  or 
Spina  Ventofa,  affedts  the  Member  or  when  the  Brachial, 
or  efpecially  the  large  Crural  Artery,  is  fo  much  wounded,  that 
the  Blood  cannot  be  ftopt :  In  thefe  Cafes  you  will  fcarcely  be 
able  to  fave  the  Patient's  Life  without  taking  off  the  Limb ; 
nor  will  that  always  do  it.  Laftly,  it  muft  be  perform’d  in 
Limbs,  efpecially  the  Hands,  when  render’d  monftrous,  by  a 
Spina  Ventofa,  or  any  other  Caufe,  efpecially  if  they  are  very 
painful.  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus ,  in  his  Treatife  de  AbJ- 
cejfibus ,  Bidloo,  in  his  Exercitationes ,  and  Ruyfch ,  give  fome 
Cafes  of  this  Kind.  In  the  mean  time  let  me  ferioufiy  admo- 
niftr  the  Surgeons,  never  to  undertake  an  Amputation  of  this 
Kind  rafhlv,  and  without  the  Counfel  and  Affiftance  of  other 
prudent  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  left  perhaps  they  fhould 
afterwards  be  accus’d  of  Cruelty,  Rafhnefs,  or  Imprudence. 

But  that  it  may  appear  more  plain  how  Operations  of  this 
Sort  muft  be  perform’d,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  treat  them  in  a 
regular  Order.  I  will  therefore  begin  with  the  Hand. 

The  Hand  may  be  amputated  at  one  Blow,  as  was  formerly 
pradlifed,  by  placing  a  ftrong  and  fharp  Chifel  near  the  Wrift, 
and  with  a  heavy  Mallet  driving  it  through.  But  this  way  of 
Amputating  is  not  only  very  hazardous,  but  alfo  very  pernicious. 
For  there  is  always  Danger,  left  the  Bones  of  the  Wrift  or 
Cubit,  by  the  Violence  of  the  Blow,  fhould  be  fhivered  or 
broken,  and  the  Patient  thereby  expos’d  to  very  great  Inconve- 
niencies. 

Fabricius  Hildanus  is  of  the  fame  Opinion,  and  fays  farther, 
it  is  an  Operation  too  violent  and  cruel,  and  confequently  un- 
befeeming  a  rational  Surgeon. 

The  modern  Surgeons  therefore  adt  very  reafonably  in 
fubftituting  the  Knife  and  Saw  in  the  Place  of  the  Mallet  and 
Chifel.  But  here  great  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  Saw  be 
not  apply’d  to  the  Carpus  or  Metacarpus  ;  for  fhould  the  Liga¬ 
ments,  and  thofe  little  Bones,  *  be  lacerated  and  divided  with 
the  Saw,  a  great  deal  of  Pain  and  Danger  would  arife.  It  is 
better  therefore,  according  to  the  prefent  Method,  that  the 
Hand  be  amputated  with  the  Knife  and  Saw,  apply’d  to  the 
Bones  of  the  Cubit,  in  the  manner  I  fhall  aefcribe  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  will  appear  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  amputating 
the  Arm,  or  Cubit,  and  the  Humerus.  Heifter ,  boivever , 
thinks ,  that  the  Hand  may  be  a?tiputated  at  the  Articulation  with 
the  Cubit ,  with  the  Knife  only,  tho’  he  has  never  made  the  Ex¬ 
periment. 

In  cutting  off  the  Hand,  or  Arm,  whether  on  account  of  a 
Mortification,  incurable  Caries,  or  any  other  Caufe,  two 
things  feem  principally  necefiary  to  be  regarded.  The  firft  is 
the  Place  where  the  Operation  muft  be  performed,  which  is  at 
Jeaft  a  b  inger  s  Breadth,  or  two,  above  the  dead  or  corrupted 
Part,  but  never  upon  the  fphacelated  or  corrupted  Part.  More¬ 
over  an  Amputation  of  a  large  Limb  muft  not  be  performed  in 
the  Joint,  on  account  of  the  extreme  Thinnefs  of  the  Flefh 
in  thofe  Parts,  which  cannot,  in  the  Opinion  of  Surgeons, 
cover  the  Bones,-  and  heal  over  them  ;  from  whence  a  Caries 
may  arife,  with  many  other  Inconveniencies. 

Notwithftanding,  if  a  fufficient  Portion  of  Skin  on  both 
Sides  be  faved,  I  imagine  the  Wound  may  be  heal’d  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  is  in  a  Finger  cut  off  at  the  Joint. 

The  Place  for  Amputation  being  determin’d,  that  the  Ope¬ 
ration  may  fucceed  the  better,  it  is  necefiary,  in  the  next  Place, 
that  the  Inftruments  and  Apparatus,  both  for  the  Amputation’ 
and  Dreffing  afterwards,  fhould  be  ready  beforehand,  and  placed 
regularly  in  two  Difhes,  or  on  two  proper  Tables,  but  not 
in  the  Patient’s  Sight,  left  he  flrould  be  terrified  bv  feeing 
them.  J  6 

But  left  any  one  fhould  be.  unacquainted  with  the  Inftruments 
and  Apparatus  necefiary  in  this  Operation,  it  will  be  worth 
■while  to  enumerate  them  all  in  this  Place.  We  will  beo-in 
with  the  Torcular  or  Ligature,  with  the  Turn-ftick,  call’d  by  the 
French  Tourniquet.  There  are  various  ways  of  making  it 
but  diis  is  the  readied:. 

Take  a  Fillet,  about  an  Inch  broad,  and  a  Yard  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  long  ;  then  provide  a  cylindrical  Piece  of  Wood,  or  Stick 
of  about  a  Finger’s  Length  ;  and  ..then  a  Fillet  roll’d  up  two 
fingers  thick,  and  four  long ;  longer  Cloths  or  Compreffes 
mult  alfo  be  provided  to  encompafs  the  Limb,  which  muft 
e  three  or  four  Fingers  broad,  over  which  the  Fillet  is  to 

e  apply  d  ;  and  Jaftly,  a  Piece  of  Paftboard,  or  thick  Leather 
about  four  lingers  fquare. 
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The  Method  of  ufing  the  Torcular  or  Tourniquet  is  thus: 
Let  the  Fillet  roll’d  up  be  plac’d  lengthways  upon  the  largo 
Artery  of  the  Limb,  the  Situation  of  which  is  known  from  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Part,  and  upon  this  let  Compreffes  be  plac’d 
tranfverfiy,  fo  as  to  encompafs  the  Limb  like  a  Ring  ;  then 
wind  the  long  Fillet  twice  round  thefe,  but  loofelv,  fo  that  the 
Hand  may  eafily  pafs  betwixt  it  and  the  Limb,  and  then  faften 
it  with  a  Knot ;  then  upon  the  Side  of  the  Limb,  oppofite  to 
the  roll’d  billet,  place  the  Paftboard  or  Leather  under  the  long 
billet,  upon  which  let  the  Fillet  be  twilled  w’ith  the  Stick,  till 
the  Circulation  is  wholly  ftopt  ;  the  Stick  muft  be  held  fall, 
left  it  fhould  give  way  before  the  Limb  is  amputated,  and  the 
Profufion  of  Blood  flopp’d,  either  by  aftringent  Medicines,  by 
Ligature,  the  adtual  Cautery,  or  by  any  other  Art  whatever  ; 
which  being  performed,  the  Torcular  may  be  loofed,  and  en¬ 
tirely  remov’d.  See  the  long  Fillet,  with  the  cylindrical  Stick, 
Tab.  24.  Fig.  2.  and  the  Manner  of  placing  it,  Tab.  24. 
Fig.  1.  K  LN. 

Mr.  Petit,  a  celebrated  Surgeon  at  Paris,  has  invented  an¬ 
other  Sort  of  lorcular,  which  is  called  by  his  Name,  and  is 
preferable  to. the  other,  as  its  Prefiure  continues  without  any 
Affiftance;  whereas,  when  the  common  Torcular  is  us’d,  a;i 
Affiftant  is  oblig  d  to  hold  and  manage  it  :  And  again,  becaufe 
if  Neceffity  requires,  it  may  remain  upon  the  Limb,  as  long 
as  may  be  judged  proper,  without  Impediment  to  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood  in  the  affedted  Part ;  whereas  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Torcular  the  Blood  is  wholly  intercepted,  infomuch  that 
in  a  little  time  it  muft  be  taken  off  again.  Thefe  are  Advan¬ 
tages  in  Haemorrhages  from  Wounds,  or  otherwife,  where  the 
Torcular  is  fometimes  us’d  ;  but  Difadvantages  in  Amputations, 
where  the  Circulation  ought  to  be  flopp’d  in  the  whole  Limb 
for  fome  time. 

I  have  endeavour’d  to  alter  and  improve  Petit’s  Torcular. 
See  Tab.  26.  Fig.  6.  where  A  A  denote  the  fuperior  Part, 
B  B  the  inferior,  and  C  the  Screw,  all  reprefented  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Size,  and  made  ef  fome  ftrong  and  durable  W ood.  To¬ 
wards  the  Extremity  at  D  are  inferred  two  lefler  Screws,  made 
of  Iron,  to  which  a  ftrong  filken  Fillet  is  to  be  fix’d,  which 
muft  be  as  wide  as  the  Torcular,  and  twenty  Inches  long,  that 
it  may  the  better  reach  round  the  larger  Members ;  the  other 
End  is  to  be  fix’d  to  tne  fmall  Hooks  reprefented  at  E  ;  in  the 
Extremities  F  F,  F  F,  both  Parts,  both  above  and  below, 
are  a  little  excavated,  that  the  Fillets  may  reft  the  firmer  in 
them,  and  may  not  be  fo  eafily  mov’d,  or  flip  quite  out.  At 
the  Letter  G  is  an  iron  Plate,  to  render  the  Machine  ftron^er, 
left  it  fhould  give  way  to  the  Force  apply’d  to  it.  Thus  when 
an  Artery  is  to  be  comprefs’d,  either  on  account  of  an  He¬ 
morrhage  from  a  Wound,  or  to  prevent  one  during  Amputation, 
the  inferior  Part  of  the  Torcular  B  B,  cover’d  with  a  good 
many  bolds  of  Cloth,  is  laid  on  that  Side  of  the  Member  which 
is  oppofite  to  the  Artery  ;  the  Fillet  is  lightly  wrapt  about  the 
Member,  and  the  Ends  of  it  are  fixed  to  the  Elooks  E  ;  then 
by  means  of  the  Screw  C,  the  Cords  are  drawn  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Tenfion,  as  is  necefiary  for  flopping  the  Blood,  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  that  Degree  of  Tenfion  upon  the  Part 
as  long  as  the  Surgeon  fhall  think  proper. 

Garengeot  deferib’d  and  delineated  another  Torcular  of  the 
fame  Nature,  invented  by  that  celebrated  Surgeon  Mar  and, 
which  indeed  agrees  with  the  former  in  many  Particulars,  but 
differs  from  them  principally  in  this,  that  inftead  of  a  fimple 
Screw,  Morand ,  for  the  fake  of  a  quicker  Aftion,  made  his 
with  a  compound  one,  and  had  it  made  of  Iron  ;  fo  that  in  his, 
one  Turning  of  the  Screw  wound  up  the  Cords  more,  and  com¬ 
prefs’d  the  Artery  better,  than  two  or  more  Turnings  of  the 
Screw  in  other  ft  orculars.  But  Garengeot  makes  fome  Obje¬ 
ctions  againft  this  Machine,  and  prefers  that  of  Petit  to  it. 

Some  ^ Years  ago,  when  I  was  call’d  to  Berlin ,  to  attend  a 
certain  General  Officer  of  the  Prufjian  Army,  I  there  faw  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  the  fame  Torcular,  made  of  Iron,  very  heavy,  and  much 
refembling  that  of  Morand ,  but  alter’d  in  fome  Particulars,  by 
whofe  DireClions  I  know  not.  As  I  have  not  as  yet  feen  it 
delineated,  I  have  given  a  Reprefentation  of  it  in  Plate  26. 
Fig.  7.  A  is  the  inferior  Plate,  with  many  little  Holes  to¬ 
wards  its  Circumference,  that  fo  a  fmall  Culhion,  or  Foldings 
of  Cloth,  may  the  more  conveniently  be  put  under  it,  and 
few’d  to  it.  B  is  an  excavated  or  hollow’d  Eminence,  for 
receiving  the  Screw.  C  is  the  upper  Plate.  D  the  Hollow  in 
the  upper  Plate  for  receiving  the  Screw.  E  E  the  Extremities 
of  the  upper  Plate,  one  of  which  is  furnilh’d  with  Hooks,  the 
other  with  Hooks,  and  a  fort  of  Bow,  fo  that  the  Fillet  de-. 
fign’d  for  embracing  the  Member  may  not  flip.  F  is  a  Sort  of 
Ring  incircling  the  Cavity  of  the  Screw  in  the  upper  Plate. 
G  is  a  fquare  or  cubic  Part,  hollow’d  in  Form  of  a  Screw,  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  Reception  of  the  fmall  Screw  H,  and  contrived  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  large  Screw  I  K,  which  would  other- 
wife  eafily  yield  and  flip  out,  may  be  the  more  conveniently 
fixed  and  retained  in  the  Cavity  I).  L  is  an  iron  Cylinder, 
firmly  fixed  in  the  inferior  Plate,  but  free  in  the  upper,  that  fo 
the  upper  Plate  m^y  be  made  to  approach  the  under  at  Plealure, 
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(again  recede  from  it  at  DifcrctiOn,  for  ftretebing  the  Fillet,  and 
tomprefling  the  Artery,  and  keep  the  upper  Plate  in  the  fame 
Pofture  with  the  under,  that  fo  it  may  not  be  diftorted  or 
driven  awry,  and  the  Action  of  the  Machine  by  that  means 
prevented. 

For  preventing  this  Inconvenience,  I  took  care  to  have  a 
Torcular  made  of  Copper  in  another  manner,  a  Reprefentation 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  Plate  27.  Fig.  1.  where  the  fuperior 
Lamina  is  much  fhorter  than  the  inferior,  and  has  a  Fillet 
fix’d  at  one  of  its  Extremities,  which,  being  wrapt  about  the 
Member,  is  to  be  faften’d  to  the  Hooks  in  the  other  Extre¬ 
mity  ;  and  the  Fillet  pafles  thro’  the  Holes  of  the  inferior  La¬ 
mina,  and  by  that  means  keeps  them  in  a  perpendicular  Situ¬ 
ation,  and  prevents  moving  any  way  when  the  Screw  is  turn’d. 
A  Surgeon  may  make  Choice  of  any  one  of  thefe  he  pleafes ; 
they  all  anfwer  the  End,  only  fome  do  the  Bufmefs  much 
fooner  than  others  ;  but  in  this  Cafe,  the  Surgeon  may  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  that  common  and  well-known  Maxim,  Sat  cito,fi  fat 
bene  ;  the  Operation  is  foon  enough,  if  it  is  well  enough  per¬ 
form’d. 

The  firft  Part  then  of  the  Apparatus  for  Amputation,  is  the 
Tourniquet. 

The  fecond  is  a  fmooth  Fillet  of  Linen,  near  an  Inch  in 
Breadth,  and  about  half  an  Ell  long. 

The  third  is  a  fmall  Knife  for  dividing  the  Skin,  of  which 
fee  a  Figure,  Tab.  34.  Fig .  1. 

The  fourth  is  a  great  crooked  Knife  for  dividing  the  Flefh. 
See  Tab.  34.  Fig.  2. 

The  fifth  is  a  fmall  double-edg’d  Knife,  for  the  feparating 
the  Flefh  between  the  Radius  arid  Ulna,  Tab.  34.  Fig.  3. 

The  fixth,  a  linen  Cloth,  about  three  Spans  long,  and  fix 
Fingers  broad,  flit  lengthways  half  thro’.  See  Tab.  23. 
Fig.  17. 

The  feventh,  a  good  Saw  for  dividing  the  Bones.  See 
Tab.  34.  Fig.  4. 

The  eighth,  a  Pair  of  Forceps  to  lay  hold  of  the  Arteries. 
See  Tab.  34.  Fig.  5.  and  6. 

The  ninth,  a  crooked  Needle,  with  a  ftrong  Thread. 

The  tenth,  vitriol  Buttons,  wrapt  up  in  Lint  or  Cotton. 

The  eleventh,  little  four-fquare  Compreffes.  Plate  23. 
Fig.  21. 

The  twelfth,  great  Plenty  of  Lint. 

The  thirteenth,  a  Powder  for  flopping  the  Blood  ;  but  as  it 
often  caufes  Inflammations,  and  prevents  Suppuration,  Spirits 
of  Wine,  or  Oil  of  Turpentine,  is  better.  However,  we  eafily 
do  without  any  Aftringents  at  all. 

The  fourteenth,  a  large  and  round  Comprefs  of  Tow,  or  a 
great  Piece  of  the  Crepitus  Lupi,  or  Puff  Ball,  for  covering  the 
reft  of  the  Cloths  and  Compreffes. 

The  fifteenth,  a  Calf’s  or  Hog’s  Bladder,  or  inftead  of  it, 
either  a  large  flicking  Plaifter,  in  the  Shape  of  the  Maltefe 
Crofs,  ( feeTab .  23.  Fig.  15.)  for  covering  the  Trunk  with 
the  preceding  Apparatus ;  or  three  Plaifters  about  two  Spans 
long,  and  three  Fingers  broad. 

The  fixteenth,  a  Cloth  in  the  Shape  of  a  Maltefe  Crofs,  but 
larger  than  the  Plaifter. 

Tire  feventeenth,  a  thick  four-fquare  Cloth  for  covering  the 
End  of  the  Stump. 

The  eighteenth,  three  Comprefles  two  Spans  long,  and  two 
Inches  wide. 

The  nineteenth,  a  Roller  five  Ells  long,  and  three  Fingers 
broad,  for  binding  up  the  Limb. 

Laftly,  Wine,  and  other  internal  Medicines,  as  well  as 
external,  for  railing  the  Spirits  of  the  Sick,  when  inclin’d  to 
faint. 

It  remains  next,  to  fhew  the  proper  Situation  of  the  Patient, 
the  Surgeon,  and  his  Afliftants,  when  the  Operation  is  to  be 
perform’d.  The  Patient  then  muft  be  plac’d  in  a  low  Chair, 
and  fet  almoft  in  the  Middle  of  the  Room,  that  free  Accefs 
may  be  had  to  him  all  round,  and  that  the  Afliftants  may  be 
plac’d  more  commodioufly  about  him. 

The  Surgeon  himfelf  muft  ftand  in  the  Middle,  between  the 
Patient’s  Feet  ;  but  the  Afliftants,  fix  of  which  at  leaft  ought 
to  be  prefent,  muft  help  the  Surgeon  in  this  Manner  :  One  of 
them  fhould  ftand  behind  the  Patient,  and  hold  his  Body  ;  an¬ 
other,  ftanding  at  the  Patient’s  Side,  fhould  clafp  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Arm  which  is  to  be  amputated,  near  the  Elbow ; 
a  third  fhould  hold  the  Hand  ;  a  fourth  fhould  aflift  at  the  Side 
with  the  Inftruments,  fo  that  when  they  arc  wanted  by  the 
Surgeon,  they  may  be  given  commodioufly  ;  the  fifth  muft 
deliver  the  Dreflings  in  regular  Order  ;  and  the  fixth  muft  be 
ready  to  give  the  Patient  a  Cordial,  and  to  do  fuch  other  things 
as  the  Surgeon  may  perhaps  diredl. 

After  that,  the  Surgeon,  who  ought  to  have  a  Towel  before 
him,  in  order  to  wipe  his  Hands,  if  it  fhould  be  neccflary, 
muft  moderately  twift  the  Torcular  about  the  Arm  to  be  am¬ 
putated,  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  Place  reprefented.  Tab.  24. 
Fig.  1.  K.  For  by  fo  doing,  not  only  a  too  great  Flux  of 
Blood  from  the  great  Artery  of  the  Arm  is  prevented,  but  the 
Nrryes  alio  being  moderately  comprefs’d,  the  Patient  feels  the 
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lefs  Pain  from  the  Operation.  But  left  the  Torcular  fhould 
give  way,  the  Stick  ought  to  be  held  carefully  by  the  Afliftant 
who  ftands  behind  the  Patient’s  Back  ;  but  if  the  other  Torcu- 
lars  are  us’d,  they  ftand  of  themfelves,  without  any  Afliftance. 
Then  the  Servant,  who  holds  the  upper  Part  of  the  Arm,  muft 
draw  the  Skin  back  as  much  as  poflible,  whilft  the  Surgeon 
himfelf  binds  the  Fillet,  about  half  an  Ell  long,  and  an  inch 
broad,  feveral  times  about  the  Part  where  the  Operation  is  to 
be  performed,  the  End  of  which  is  to  be  few’d  faft  ;  this  is  to 
ferve  him,  not  only  as  a  Guide  for  the  more  regular  Divifioit 
of  the  Flefh  with  the  Knife,  but  to  keep  the  Flefh  fo  firm, 
that  it  might  not  give  way  to  the  Knife.  Some  do  the  fame 
with  a  leathern  Thong  and  Buckle.  But  before  we  proceed 
any  farther,  the  Patient  ought  to  be  comforted,  not  only  with 
Words,  but  with  Wine,  or  fome  other  fpirituous  Liquor,  left 
he  fhould  fink  under  the  Operation. 

Thefe  things  being  done,  the  Operation  muft  be  haften’d 
in  which  the  Surgeon’s  firft  Bufinefs  is,  to  place  the  Arm  in  a 
ftrait  Line,  which  being  held  by  two  Afliftants,  he  is  then  to 
make  an  Incifion  with  the  Idler  Knife  through  the  Skin  all 
round  ;  which  being  perform’d,  the  Affiftant  who  holds  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Arm,  muft  draw  the  divided  Skin  back  as 
much  as  he  can ;  then  near  the  Edges  of  it,  either  with  the 
fame  Knife,  which  here  will  do  very  well,  or  with  the  large 
crooked  Knife,  the  whole  Flefh  muft  be  divided  all  round  the 
Bones.  By  this  Method  of  Amputating,  the  Bones  are  much 
fooner  and  eafier  cover’d,  and  the  Healing  of  the  Wound  much 
forwarded.  This  being  perform’d,  the  Flefh  between  the  Ulna 
and  Radius  muft  be  divided  with  a  fmall  two-edg’d  fharp  Knife, 
and  the  Perio/leum  from  the  Bones  muft  be  ferap’d  oft’,  where 
the  Saw  is  to  be  apply’d,  left  being  tore  by  the  Teeth,  violent 
Pains  and  Inflammation  fhould  be  excited  ;  then  the  Afliftants 
holding  the  Arm,  fhould  ftrongly  draw  back  the  divided  Flefh, 
that  the  Bones  may  appear  the  more  fairly  in  View,  in 
order  to  be  faw’d  off.  And  that  the  Flefh  may  the  better  be 
drawn  back  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wound,  and  the  Bones  cut 
off  very  high,  it  is  convenient  to  apply  a  Cloth  flit  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  Bones  only  fhould  come  through  ; 
and  that  the  whole  Parts  of  the  Cloth  refting  upon  the  Flefh, 
may,  by  being  drawn  back  by  the  Afliftant  who  holds  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Arm,  draw  back  the  Flefli  alfo  along  with  it : 
For  in  Cafes  of  this  Kind,  the  Bone  muft  always  be  cut  off  as 
near  as  poflible  to  the  Flefli  which  is  drawn  back,  that,  as  we 
faid  before,  the  Bones  may  be  fooner  cover’d,  and  the  Wound 
much  fooner  heal’d.  But  the  Surgeon  ought  fo  to  apply  the 
Saw,  that  both  the  Bones  may  drop  together.  For  the  Danger 
is,  that  if  they  fhould  not  be  cut  equally  alike,  either  one  or 
the  other  on  which  the  Saw  preffes  alone,  not  being  ftrong 
enough,  would  be  fplit,  and  thereby  the  Patient  would  be  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  many  Inconveniencies  in  the  Cure.  In  the  Beginning, 
the  Saw  ought  to  be  moved  lightly  ;  afterwards,  when  it  is  well 
fix’d  in  the  Bones,  it  muft  be  moved  a  little  fafter,  but  care¬ 
fully.  And  left  it  fhould  by  any  Chance  be  ftopt  in  its  Motion, 
or  lqueez’d  between  the  Bones,  the  Afliftant  holding  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Arm  fhould  raife  it  a  little,  whilft  he  who  holds 
the  lower  Part  depreffes  it,  fo  as  to  make  way  for  the  Saw, 
for  about  a  Minute  or  two  ;  in  which  time  the  Hand,  and  part 
of  the  Arm,  will  be  entirely  taken  off. 

The  Hand  and  Arm  being  now  amputated,  the  Surgeon’s 
immediate  Care  muft  be  to  fupprefs  the  Haemorrhage  from  the 
divided  Arteries  ;  and  after  ihat  to  drefs,  and  bind  up,  the 
remaining  Stump :  That  the  Mouths,  therefore,  of  the  Arteries 
may  the  more  eafily  be  found,  let  the  Afliftant,  who  holds  the 
Torcular,  loofen  it  gently,  by  untwifting  the  Stihk  a  little; 
or  if  the  Torcular  is  of  the  other  Kind,  the  fame  is  done  by 
turning  back  the  Screw  ;  for  the  Blood  burfting  out,  as  from  a 
Siphon,  will  dire&ly  fhew  the  Mouths  of  the  Arteries.  If  the 
Patient  is  full  of  Blood,  it  will  be  much  the  beft  to  keep  the 
Torcular  loofe  a  little,  and  let  the  Blood  run  gently  into  the 
Veffel  underneath  ;  but  if  he  is  very  weak,  and  has  but  little 
Blood,  the  Torcular  ought  then  to  be  twifted  again  immediate- 
ly»  as  foon  as  the  Orifices  of  the  Arteries  are  dilcovered.  And 
if  the  lower  Arm  is  cut  off  near  the  Hand,  it  will  not  be  very 
neceflary  to  tie  the  Arteries  there  ;  for  as  the  Arteries  in  thefe 
Parts  are  fmall,  the  Blood  is  eafily  flopp’d,  by  applying  to  the 
Apertures  of  the  larger  Bits  of  Vitriol,  with  a  great  deal  of 
loofe  Lint,  or  fquare  Compreffes.  Chabert  is  ef  Opinion,  that 
Vitriol  is  unnecejfary  ;  becaufc  Lint ,  with  Compreffes ,  and  proper 
Bandage ,  will  be  fujjicient  to  flop  the  LL-emorrkage.  And  this , 
fays  Heifter,  I  have  found  true ,  efpecially  where  the  Patient  has 
not  been  over-robujl ,  and  full  of  Blood.  Others  ejleem  acrid 
and  eaujlic  Applications  very  pernicious ,  or ,  at  leaf,  uncertain 
Remedies  ;  becaufe ,  tv  hen  the  Efckar  made  by  them  drops  off ,  these 
is  great  Danger  of  the  Heemorrhage  being  renew'd.  But  to  the 
Bones  and  Flefh,  Doflils  made  of  loofe  dry  Lint,  or  Rags,  are  to 
be  applied,  and  laid  on  thick  :  Upon  the  Doflils  a  large  Piece  of 
the  Crepitus  Lupi  muft  be  laid,  either  with  or  without  a  large  Bol- 
fter  of  Tow  ;  and  the  Whole  muft  be  firmly  fecured,  either  bv  a 
wet  Bladder,  or  large  Plaifter,  in  the  F  orm  of  the  Maltefe  Crofs, 
brought  over  the  Stump.  Inftead  of  this  large  Plainer,  two 
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fmall  ones  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs,  or  three  in  the  Form  of  a 
Star,  may  be  applied  with  better  Effect ;  with  which  the  Skin 
may  be  drawn  down,  that  the  Wound  may  be  the  fooner  cover’d 
by  it,  and  healed  r  Upon  the  Planters  a  large  Comprefs,  in  the 
Form  of  the  MalteJ'e  Crofs,  is  to  be  placed,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  its  extreme  Parts  may  be  held,  and  turned  round  the 
Arm,  by  an  Afliftant :  Then  a  thick  four-fquare  Comprefs, 
and  over  it  three  long  thin  Comprefles,  arc  to  be  applied,  in 
the  form  of  a  Star,  in  fuch  manner,  that  their  extreme  Parts 
fhould  be  brought  up  the  Arm,  and  fixed  there  :  Laftly,  the 
Whole  is  to  be  lecurcd  by  proper  Bandage.  See  f  asci  a. 

Jt  was  cuftomary  amongft  a  great  many  of  the  antient,  as 
well  as  modern  Surgeons,  to  flop  the  FluX  of  Blood  from  am¬ 
putated  Members,  by  burning  the  Arteries  with  a  Cautery,  or 
hot  Irons  ;  but  this  Practice  the  Surgeons  of  our  Age  forbid, 
as  being  not  only  uneafy  and  terrible  to  the  Patients,  but  at 
the  belt  dubious,  and  often  dangerous,  efpecially  in  an  Ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  Thigh  or  Arm.  For,  almoft  always,  after  the 
third  Day,  the  Cruft  made  with  the  hot  Irons  loofens,  and 
caufes  a  frefti  Haemorrhage  :  But  if  any  one  has  an  Inclination 
to  ufe  them,  they  may  be  applied  in  the  lower  Arm,  or  Leg, 
not  altogether  without  Advantage  ;  but  it  is  better  to  follow 
the  Method  deferibed  before,  and  not  to  burn,  unlefs  in  cafe 
of  Neceflity.  But  if,  as  modern  Surgeons  advife,  you  lhould 
be  willing  to  tie  the  wounded  Arteries,  either  in  the  Arm  or 
Leg,  which,  neverthelefs,  is  fcarcely  necefl'ary  in  the  lower 
Arm,  they  muft  be  laid  hold  of,  and  held  with  the  Crow’s-bill, 
Forceps ,  ( fee  Tab.  24.  Fig.  4.  and  Tab.  34.  Fig.  5.  and  6.) 
or  any  other  convenient  Inftrument,  and  tied  by  means  of  a 
crooked  Needle,  and  ftrong  waxed  Thread,  paft  round  them. 

When  the  Humerus  requires  to  be  amputated,,  the  Operatiori 
is  almoft  the  fame  as  in  the  Arm,  except  that  the  Brachial 
Arteries,  of  which  there  is  fometimes  only  one,  fometimes 
two,  and  fometimes  three,  are  always  to  be  held  with  a  conve¬ 
nient  Forceps,  and  tied,  by  means  of  a  crooked  Needle  and 
ftrong  Thread.  Cauteries  and  Aftringents.are  here  of  no  Ser¬ 
vice  :  The  extreme  Parts  of  the  great  Arteries  being  tied,  the 
Torcular  muft  be  loofened  a  little  ;  and  if  any  fmall  Arteries 
bleed,  they  may  be  fecured  in  the  fame  manner.  There  are 
fome  Surgeons  who,  with  a  fomewhat  lefs  Needle,  pals  the 
Thread  through  the  End  of  the  Artery  itfelf,  whilft  held  by  the 
Forceps,  before  they  tie  the  Knot ;  for  by  doing  fo,  they  ima¬ 
gine  the  Ligature  to  be  the  ftronger,  and  that  it  will  not  eafily 
give  way.  Others,  inftead  of  the  Forceps,  ufe  a  very  crooked 
Needle,  threaded  with  a  ftrong  waxed  Thread  ;  this  they  pafs 
twice  thro’  the  Flefh,  almoft  round  the  Orifices  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  and  then  tying  the  Thread,  they  inclofe  the  Arteries,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Portion  of  the  Flelh,  in  order  to  fecure  the  Stitch 
from  breaking  out.  But  neverthelefs,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  it 
is  better  that  the  Arteries  lhould  be  held  by  the  Forceps,  and 
afterwards  tied,  as  is  faid  above  :  For  otherwife  there  would  be 
fome  Danger,  left  either  the  Thread  lhould  mifs  the  Branch  of 
the  Artery,  or  the  Artery  Hip  from  under  it  again.' 

Our  Surgeons  differ  in  their  Opinions  from  Heifter,  in  this 
refpedi. 

The  Drefling  of  the  Stump  being  finilhed,  it  remains,  that  a 
little  Wine,  or  fome  cordial  Potion,  is  to  be  given  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ;  who  muft  then  be  laid  upon  the  Bed,  and  the  Stump  of 
the  amputated  Arm  muft  be  placed  in  the  Hand  of  an  Aftiftant, 
and  held  fome  Hours.  For,  by  this  means,  tire  Dreftmgs  and  Ban¬ 
dage  adhere  more  firmly,,  and  the  Haemorrhage  ceafes  fooner, 
and  with  more  Certainty.  Then  the  Torcular  may  be  loofen’d 
by  degrees,  as  much  as  may  he  thought  necefl'ary  for  carrying 
on  the  Circulation  in  the  Part :  And  upon  this,  if  no  more 
Blood  burfts  out,  it  is  then  a  Sign  the  Operation  is  well  per¬ 
formed.  The  Patient  therefore  muft  be  injoined  to  reft,  and, 
inftead  of  Potions,  lhould  take  fometimes  a  ftrengthening  and 
anodyne  Emulfion  ;  by  which  Sleep  being  procured,  the  Pains 
may  vanilh  by  degrees,  and  his  loft  Strength  be  reftored.  The 
next  Day  the  Torcular  may  be  either  a  little  more  loofened,  or 
even  wholly  taken  away  ;  and  the  ftriCteft  Regimen  muft  be 
directed.  And  if  Powders,  and  fmall  temperating  Potions,  be 
ordered,  and,  if  the  Patient  be  very  hot,  he  lofes  fome  Blood, 
thefe  will  contribute  to  prevent  Accidents  ;  but  where  there  is 
no  Heat,  nor  Fulnefs  of  Blood,  it  is  unneceflary  to  bleed,  as 
it  weakens  the  Sick,  who  is  already  much  reduced.  But  if  a 
frelh  Flux  of  Bipod  lhould  happen,  which  cannot  be  ftopp’d, 
either  by  the  Application  of  the  Hand  to  the  Stump,  or  by  bind¬ 
ing  a  thick  Cloth  upon  it,  fomewhat  tighter,  with  a  frefti  Roller, 
which  is  generally  fufficient,  the  Method  is  to  apply  the  T circu¬ 
lar  again,  and  having  loofed  the  Bandage,  let  the  Arteries  be 
tied  up  afrelh ;  or,  if  they  cannot  be  laid  hold  of,  the  aCtual 
Cautery  muft  be  ufed  ;  or  it  may  be  ftopp’d  with  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  loofe  Lint,  the  W ound  being  again  accurately  bound 
up,  and  the  Stump  gently  comprefl'ed,  till  the  Bleeding  ceafes. 

But  the  firft  Bandage  ought  never  to  be  taken  off  before  the 
third  or  fourth  Day,  unlefs  great  Pain,  Inflammation,  Lofs  of 
Blood,  or  fome  fuch  Accident,  lhould  happen,  that  the  Orifices 
of  the  divided  Arteries  rnay  be  the  more  firmly  and  finely  clofed. 
Neither  will  it  be  amifs  for  a  Servant  t  o  attend  by  the  Patient’s 


Bed  .for  eight  Days,  who  lhould  be  very  watchful,  that  he  may 
apply  the  Torcular  immediately,  if  the  Blood  lhould  chance  to 
burft  out  again  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  lhould  take  care  to 
fend  for  the  Surgeon  to  make  a  frefti  Bandage.  If  all  things 
proceed  fuccefsfully,  as  often  as  the  Wound  is  drefs’d,  every 
thing  lhould  be  taken  oft'  feparatcly  and  gently  ;  but  what  is 
next  to  the  Wound  muft  not  be  touched,  much  lefs  violently 
pull’d  oft,  left  a  frelh  Haemorrhage  lhould  enfue  :  For  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  them  for  fome  time  upon  the  Wound,’  and  at  every 
Drefling  to  foften  them  with  warm  Wine,  or  Spirits  of  Wine, 
till  a  Suppuration  being  made,  they  loofen  or  fall  off  of  their 
own  Accord  ;  after  which,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  drefs  but  every 
other  Day,  or  once  a  Day,  unlefs  the  Suppuration  be  very  great, 
efpecially  in  Summer-time,  and  then  it  may  require  twice. 

At  every  Drefling  one  Caution  is  carefully  to  be  obferved, 
which  is,  that  the  Wound  is,  firft  of  all,  to  be  gently  clean  fed 
with  Lint,  and  frelh  Pledgets  of  Lint  muft  then  be  applied, 
the  undermoft  of  vyhich,  or  that  which  is  next  to  the  Wound, 
muft  have  fome  digeftive  Ointment  fpread  upon  it  ;  but  ’tis 
proper  to  apply  all  the  reft  dry  :  Over  the  Dreffings  of  Lint, 
three,  four,  or  fix  Pieces  of  Plaifter,  about  a  Foot  long,  and 
an  Inch  broad,  fpread  with  Diapalma  Plaifter,  that  of  Andreas 
a  Cruce ,  or  fome  other  of  a  glutinous  Confiftence,  are  to  be 
applied  in  the  1  orm  of  a  Star  :  Laft  of  all,  a  thick  fquare  Com¬ 
prefs  of  Linen,  and  three  long  narrow  ones  difpofed  over  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  Star,  are  applied  over  the  Plaifters.  The  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Bandage  being  continued  in  this  manner  for  about  fifteen 
Days,  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Lint,  or  fo  many  Comprefles,  are 
no  longer  requifite,  fince  the  Danger  of  an  Haemorrhage  is  then 
over.  The  Surgeon,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  proceed  in  the 
Cure  of  the  Wound  by  a  digeftive  Ointment,  or  Vulnerary  Bal¬ 
aam,  laying  upon  it  only  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Lint,  and  Plaifters, 
With  fome  Comprefles  over  all  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  dry  Lint  is  ufed 
with  a  Plaifter  upon  it;  and  the  Wound  itfelf  is,  by  this  means, 
dried  and  agglutinated,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  Wounds : 
But  this  Agglutination  almoft  always  requires  two  Months 
before  it  is  perfected.  ’Tis  here  necefl'ary  to  give  Surgeons  a 
Ihort,  but  neceflary  Caution,  which  is,  that  they  never  apply 
the  firft  Bandages,  efpecially  in  cafe  of  an  amputated  Humerus 
or  Thigh,  till .  the  Torcular  is  applied,  in  order  to  check  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  and  prevent  an  Haemorrhage  ;  or  at  leaft 
when  the  Operation  is  performed  in  the  Arm,  till  the  Artery  is 
ftrongly  comprefs’d  by  the  Thumb  of  an  Afliftant. 

When,  after  the  Amputation,  a  pretty  violent  Motion,  or 
Fervour  of  the  Blood  enfues,  which  is  generally  the  Cafe  with 
found  robuft  Bodies,  and  fuch  as  abound  in  Juices,  ’tis  neceflary 
to  let  Blood  very  plentifully,  and  preferibe  temperating  and 
refrigerating  Medicines  ;  together  with  a  very  ftritSt  and  exa£t 
Regimen.  If  this  fhould  be  negleCted,  ’tis  to  be  dreaded,  left  a 
very  terrible  Fever,  commonly  called  the  Vulnerary  Fever,  or  a 
Sphacelus,  or  fome  other  Diforder  of  that  Nature,  fhould 
deftroy  the  Patient. 

Amputation  of  the  Feet  and  Legs. 

When  the  antient  Surgeons  intended  to  amputate  a  Foot  that 
was  corrupted  in  theTarfus,  or  Metatarfus,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
any  Part  that  lay  below  the  Tibia,  they  ufed  a  Chifel  of  a  large 
Size,  and  a  Mallet  made  for  the  Purpofe  :  They  fometimes  alfo 
made  ufe  of  a  Pair  of  very  large,  ftrong,  and  (harp  Sheers,  with 
which  they  cut  off  the  corrupted  Part ;  and  then  applying  pro¬ 
per  Bandage  to  the  Wound,  healed  it  with  balfamic  Medicines. 
This  Operation  is  fully  deferibed  by  Scultetus ,  who  had  often 
feenit  performed.  But  as  this  Method  of  going  to  work  was  very 
painful  in  itfelf,  and  likely  to  lay  a  Foundation  for  future  Danger, 
by  the  Collifion  of  the  Bones,  and  the  Laceration  of  the  Nerves 
and  Tendons,  the  more  modern  Surgeons,  for  very  good  Rea- 
fons,  chofe  with  a  Knife  to  divide  the  Bones  of  the  Toes  from 
thofe  of  the  Metatarfus  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  thofe  of  the 
Metatarfus  from  thofe  of  the  Tarfus ;  and  when  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  happens  to  reach  a  little  higher,  they  even  venture  to  divide 
the  firft  Bones  of  the  Tarfus  from  the  remaining  and  pofterior 
Bones,  where  they  are  joined  to  each  other  ;  after  which  they 
proceed,  as  the  Antients  did,  to  agglutinate  the  Wound  ;  for, 
by  this  means,  the  Patient  is  able  to  walk  better  upon  the 
remaining  Part  of  his  Foot,  than  on  a  Wooden  Leg  or  Foot. 
But  becaufe  many  have,  in  this  Cafe,  dreaded  the  Difficulty  of 
Agglutination,  or  the  Impoffibility  of  again  covering  thefe 
Bones ;  or  becaufe  they  have,  perhaps,  known  this  Operation 
to  be  very  troublefome  in  itfelf,  they  have  therefore  rather  chofc 
to  cut  thro’  the  Tibia  itfelf,  and  that  not  towards  its  lower 
Extremity,  but  in  its  upper  Part,  about  four  Inches  below  the 
Patella  ;  for  tho’  by  this  means  a  found  as  well  as  a  large  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Patella  is  cut  off,  yet,  by  following  this  Method, 
the  Deformity  of  the  Foot,  and  the  Difficulty  of  walking,  are 
more  effectually  prevented  ;  for  fince  no  one  can  either  ftand 
or  walk  well  upon  a  long  Stump,  and  fince  an  artificial  Foot, 
or  other  Support,  cannot  be  commodioufly  fixed  to  it,  it  is. 
much  more  convenient  to  cut  the  'Libia  in  its  upper  Part,  and 
that  four  Inches  below  the  Rotula ;  fince  if  the  Incifion  was 
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hiade  higher,  its  Flexor  Mufcles  might  be  hurt  try  that  means ; 
and  by  this  Method  the  Deformity  ot  the  Part  is  concealed,  and 
a  way  paved  for  adapting  and  accommodating  to  the  Knees 
artificial  Legs,  either  of  Wood  or  Silver.  I  am  not  ignorant, 
that  there  are,  even  in  our  own  Days,  fome  Surgeons  who 
think  with  Solingen ,  Verduin ,  and  Dionis ,  that  the  corrupted 
Part  is  only  to  be  taken  off ;  but  I  fee  no  Reafon  why,  in  this 
Cafe,  we  fhould  pay  any  Veneration  to  their  Authority,  or  be 
fvvay’d  by  their  Judgment ;  for  befides  that  in  the  inferior  Part 
of  the  Tibia,  that  is,  under  the  Calf  of  the  Leg,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fix  any  artificial  Foot  or  Support  j  if  an  artificial  Leg 
is  fattened  to  the  Knee,  and  the  remaining  Stump  is  bent  back¬ 
wards,  it  caufes  not  only  a  great  Deformity,  but  a  confiderable 
Inconvenience  in  Walking. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Apparatus,  Manner  of  Operation,  and 
Bandage,  nearly  the  fame  Rules  mutt  be  obferved,  as  in  Ampu¬ 
tations  of  the  Arm.  There  are,  however,  fome  Cautions 
neceffary  to  be  regarded,  which  relate  particularly  to  Amputa¬ 
tions  of  the  Leg.  As  firft,  the  Patient  may  either  lit  in  a 
Chair,  or  lie  upon  a  Bed,  or  on  a  Table,  fo  that  the  Feet  may 
be  ttretched  out.  Secondly,  the  Hairs  about  the  Part,  which  is 
to  be  amputated,  mutt  be  fhaved  off,  left  thePlaifters  afterwards 
fhould  ftick  to  them,  and  caufe  great  Pain  when  taken  off; 
Thirdly,  after  Amputation  the  Arteries  in  the  Legs  are  very 
difficultly  clofed,  without  the  adtual  Cautery,  or  tying  their 
Orifices  by  means  of  a  crooked  Needle  and  Thread  ;  for  altho’ 
they  appear  not  very  large,  yet,  without  thefe  Afliftances,  they 
almoft  always,  after  drefting  up,  bleed  for  fome  time,  efpedally 
if  the  Crural  Artery  is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  well  comprefs’d 
with  narrow  Compreffes,  and  the  Fillet.  Fourthly,  before  the 
Operation,  it  is  neceffary,  that  either  the  common  Torcular 
with  a  Stick,  or  the  new  one  with  a  Screw,  fhould  be  fixed 
above  the  Knee,  fo  that  the  Fillet,  roll’d  up  in  the  Form  of  a 
Cylinder,  may  lie  under  the  Ham,  and  comprefs  the  Ariery 
there  defeending,  as  is  exprefs’d  Tab.  35.  Fig.  4.  D.  Tho’,  to  me, 
it  feems  much  better  that  the  Artery  fhould  be  comprefl’ed  by  a 
Torcular,  placed  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Thigh,  efpecially  if 
the  Leg  is  to  be  cut  off  near  the  Knee ;  for  fo  the  Bandage, 
after  Amputation,  may  be  made  more  commodioufly  than  when 
the  Torcular  is  applied  fo  near  the  Knee.  See  Fable  24.  Fig.  1. 

L.  M. 

Petr.  Adrian  Verduin ,  a  celebrated  Surgeon,  formerly  at  Am- 
Jlerdam ,  and  my  Friend  when  living,  acquaints  the  World  with 
a  new  Method  of  amputating  the  Legs,  different  from  the 
other,  in  a  particular  Treatife  wrote  in  Dutch ,  German ,  French , 
and  Latin ,  tho’  he  was  not  the  Inventor  of  it.  There  are 
many  who  aferibe  the  Glory  of  the  Invention  of  this  Operation 
to  Sabourin ,  a  Geneva  Surgeon,  as  the  Pliftory  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Garengeot ,  and  others.  This  Man  is 
Paid  to  have  performed  it  at  Geneva ,  and  after  at  Paris  alfo,  at 
the  fame  time  Verduin  did  it  at  Amjlerdam.  However,  long 
before  this  time,  I  find  this  Operation  was  known,  performed, 
and  deferibed  by  fome  Englijh  Surgeons,  Lowdham  and  Youngs 
as  may  be  feen  in  a  little  Book  intituled.  The  triumphant  Cha¬ 
riot  of  Turpentine  ;  or ,  An  Account  of  the  many  admirable  Vir¬ 
tues  of  Oleum  Terebinthines ,  particularly  in  Wounds  and  Heemor- 
rhages ,  a  new  Way  of  Amputation,  and  fpeedier  curing  Stumps , 
London,  1679.  Koenerding ,  Surgeon  to  the  great  Hofpital  at 
Amjlerdam ,  and  my  Friend  alfo,  mentions  it  in  a  Book  wrote 
in  Low  Dutch ,  intituled,  A  Treatife  of  the  Gangrene  and  Spha¬ 
celus ,  and  of  the  old  and  new  Method  of  amputating  the  Legs , 
Amfterdam,  1698.  who  alfo  performed  this  new  Operation 
twice,  in  the  fame  Year  that  Verduin  did  it.  The  Whole  of 
this  new  Method  amounts  to  this  :  That  the  Calf  of  the  Leg  is 
to  be  divided  with  the  Knife,  reprefented  Tab.  34.  Fig.  3.  at 
theTendo  Achillis,  and  then  cut  upwards  again,  according  to 
the  Length  of  it,  and  feparated  from  the  Bones  to  the  Place 
where  they  are  to  be  taken  off  with  the  Saw  (fee  Tab.  35. 
Fig.  5.  6.  7.).  Then  the  Flefh  of  the  Calf  hanging  down,  mutt, 
by  an  Affiftant,  be  drawn  upwards  with  a  Cloth  to  the  Ham, 
Fig.  6.  A.  Afterwards  the  Skin  on  the  fore  Part  of  the  Leg, 
and  the  Flefh  between  the  Bones,  mutt  be  divided,  as  in  the 
common  way,  with  a  proper  Knife,  as  thofe  reprefented  Tab. 
34.  Fig.  1.  and  3.  and  the  Limb  mutt  be  taken  off  with  the 
Saw,  as  is  faid  above.  The  Calf,  firft  clean’d  with  a  Sponge 
moiftened  with  Spirits  of  Wine,  mull  be  brought  down  to  the 
Stump,  and  fpread  over  it  like  a  Pledget ;  and  if  there  fhould  be 
too  much,  or  it  fhould  be  unequal,  it  muft  be  cut  off,  and  the 
Remainder  muft  be  fecured  by  adhefive  Plaifters,  or  even  with 
a  Stitch  or  two.  Laftly,  Comprefies,  with  the  wet  Bladder 
and  Bandage,  muft  be  made  life  of,  as  is  before  diredted  in 
general  Amputations ;  or  the  Dreftings  may  be  fecured  by  a 
particular  Machine  of  Leather,  deferibed  by  Verduin  and  Garen¬ 
geot ,  with  Buckles  and  Straps,  which  are  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
Stump  of  the  Leg  ;  mean  time,  the  Trunk  of  the  Leg  muft 
be  comprefs’d  by  the  Hand  of  an  Affiftant  fome  Hours,  till  the 
Danger  of  an  Haemorrhage  is  over  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
Torcular  with  a  Screw,  reprefented  Tab.  26.  Fig.  6.  or  that 
delineated  Tab.  27.  Fig.  1.  is  to  be  applied  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe.  From  this  Method  the  before-mentioned  Authors  ima¬ 


gine  many  Advantages  accrue  to  the  Patient.  For,  firft,  the 
Flefh,  by  comprefling  the  Arteries,  ftops  the  Haemorrhage  with¬ 
out  aftringent  Applications,  the  adfual  Cautery,  or  tying  up 
the  Arteries:  Secondly,  a  Caries  cannot  eafily  happen, °the 
Bones  being  immediately  covered  again  with  the  Flefh,  but 
which  often  is  the  Confequence  of  the  other  Methods,  and 
exceedingly  protraits  the  Cure,.  Thirdly,  by  the  Ufe  of  Vul¬ 
nerary  Balfams,  in  the  fucceeding  Dreftings,  the  Flefh  and 
Stump  will  unite  together,  and  the  Cure  will  thereby  be  much 
accelerated.  And,  fourthly,  the  F  lefh  lying  upon  the  divided 
Bones,  like  a  Pillow,  will  be  extremely  commodious  to  the 
Patients  in  Walking,  efpecially  as  there  is  no  Neceftity  to  bend 
the  remaining  Stump  backwards,  as  is  generally  done  in  the 
common  Methods  :  But  a  hollow  Machine  may  be  made  of  a 
light  Wood,  fo  that  the  Patient  may  walk,  in  Yome  degree,  as 
with  a  natural  Leg.  This  Flefh,  every  time  the  Bandages  are 
loofed,  muft  be  held  and  prefs’d  clofe,  by  an  Affiftant,  to  the 
Bones,  left  it  fhould  fall  from  them,  and  retard  their  Union.1 
Verduin  has  explained  all  thefe  things  more  fully  in  his  Treatife 
above-mentioned,  and  has  reprefented  them  in  a  great  Number 
of  Copper-plates. 

But  tho’  not  only  Verduin ,  but  other  Surgeons  alfo,  have  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed  this  Operation  many  times,  yet  there  are 
very  few  who  approve  of  it,  or  who  have  endeavoured  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  Pradtice  inftead  of  the  other  Methods.  For,  befides 
that  neither  the  Englijh ,  Verduin ,  nor  Koenerding ,  ever  ufed  it 
afterwards,  and  Sabourine’s  Patient  at  Paris  died,  Inftances  are 
not  wanting  at  Amjlerdam ,  where,  during  the  Cure,  and  even 
after  the  Part  has  been  quite  healed,  fome  fharp  Fragments  of 
the  Bones  protuberated,  and,  by  pricking  the  tender  Parts,  Have 
caufed  intolerable  Pain,  and  many  other  Diforders  ;  not  to 
mention,  that  Sabourine’s  Patient  loft  more  Blood  than  is  ufual 
in  the  other  way  of  Amputating,  and  other  Inconveniencies 
which  often  fucceed  this  Operation  ;  and  on  which  Account 
Koenerding  prefer ’d  the  old  Method  before  it,  as  he  declares 
freely  in  his  Book.  But,  however  this  may  be,  ’tis  certain 
Garengeot ,  a  modern  French  Surgeon,  to  whom  the  Writings 
of  Young  and  Koenerding  feem  to  be  unknown,  praifes  this 
Operation,  and  makes  no  Queftion  but  to  bring  it  into  Pradtice 
again.  For  there  have  been  Aden  in  France ,  as  he  reports, 
who  have  been  fo  well  cured  by  this  Method,  as  not  only  to 
walk  commodioufly,  but  alfo  to  dance  very  readily  ;  but  if  we 
would  hope  for  fuch  good  Succefs,  the  Patient  muft  be  health¬ 
ful,  and  the  Caufes,  which  require  the  Amputation,  external. 

Laftly,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  Operation  is  not  con¬ 
fined  wholly  to  the  Leg,  as  many  imagine,  but  it  alfo  may  be 
performed  in  the  Arm,  by  leaving  Part  of  the  Flefh  and  Skin 
for  covering  the  Bones  after  the  Limb  is  taken  off,  and  which 
may  be  done  writh  Succefs  ;  as  may  be  feen  not  only  in  Young’s 
and  Koenerding’ s  Treatifes,  but  alfo  in  Ruyfch’s  Epijl.  Problem. 
14.  de  nova  Artuum  decurtandorum  Methodo  j  where  he  accurate¬ 
ly  deferibes  an  Operation  of  this  Sort,  performed  by  Verduin 
and  Bortelf  the  Son-in-law  of  Verduin ,  himfelf  and  others  being 
prefent. 

Amputation  of  the  Femur. 

Whenever  the  Leg  is  corrupted  as  far  as  the  Knee,  or  Thigh, 
or  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Thigh  itfelf  is  aftedted  with  a  Caries, 
Sphacelus,  or  incurable  F'radture,  or  the  Crural  Artery  is  much 
injured,  the  Thigh  itfelf  muft  generally  be  amputated.  The 
Danger  and  Hazard  attending  this  Operation  can  fcarcely  be 
exprefs’d,  efpecially  when  it  is  performed  in  the  fuperior  Part  of 
the  Femur  :  For,  befides  that  a  violent  Haemorrhage  is  fome- 
times  caufed  by  a  Divifion  of  the  great  Arteries,  the  Strength  of 
the  Patient  is  fo  perpetually  wafted  by  the  conftant  Difcharge  of 
too  great  a  Quantity  of  Alatter,  from  fo  large  a  Wound,  that 
the  Patient  frequently  finks  under  the  Cure.  Therefore,  when¬ 
ever  the  Thigh  is  to  be  cut  off,  the  Surgeons  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  take  care,  that  it  is  done,  if  pollible,  in  the  fmalleft 
Part,  about  three  Fingers  Breadth  from  the  Knee,  and  that  as 
much  of  the  Flelh  and  Skin  is  faved  as  poflible ;  for  by  fo  doing, 
this  violent  Operation  will  be  fupported  the  better,  and  the 
Cure  will  be  completed  with  more  Eafe  and  Safety. 

The  F  illet  roll’d  up  in  Form  of  a  Cylinder  muft,  by  means 
either  of  the  common  Torcular,  or  one  of  thofe  with  a  Screw, 
comprefs  the  Crural  Artery,  by  being  placed  upon  the  higheft 
and  inward  Part  of  the  Thigh,  that  is,  where  the  Head  of  the 
Vaftus  Internus  Mufcle,  and  the  Triceps,  meet  ;  fee  Tab.  24. 
Fig.  1.  L.  M.  for  there  is  the  greateft  Danger  otherwife,  left* 
as  it  often  happened  before  the  Torcular  was  invented,  a  very 
large  Haemorrhage,  from  that  great  Artery,  Ihould  fuddenly 
dettroy  the  Patient,  even  during  the  Operation. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Amputation  of  the  Thigh,  very  little  i» 
to  be  faid  here,  the  fame  Method  being  to  be  obferved  as  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  Arms  or  Legs.  But  this,  however,  muft  be  parti¬ 
cularly  taken  Notice  of,  that,  in  the  firft  Place,  the  Hairs  aie 
to  be  fhaved  off  the  Part ;  fecondly,  that  as  foon  as  the  Skin, 
with  the  Fat,  is  divided  all  round  with  the  letter  Knife,  Too. 
34.  Fig.  1.  they  are  to  be  drawn  upwards  as  much  as  is  poflible, 
before  the  Mufcles.  or  Flefh,  are  divided.  Afterwards  thefe 
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Mufcles,  near  the  upper  Edges  of  the  divided  Skin,  a  little 
higher  than  the  firft  Incifion,  muft  be  cut  through  all  round  to 
the  Bone,  either  with  the  lame  fmaller  Knife,  or  that  repre- 
fented  Tab.  43.  Fig.  7.  or  with  the  large  crooked  Knife,  Tab. 
24-  Fig.  2.  By  this  means,  as  was  before  obferved,  after  the 
Bone  is  faw’d  oft,  the  I  runk  of  the  Bone  will  be  the  fooner 
covered  with  the  Hcfh,  and  Integuments  that  are  left,  a  Caries 
will  be  prevented,  and  the  Cure  of  the  Wound  much  accele¬ 
rated.  But  if  this  Method  is  not  carefully  obferved,  but  the 
Mufcles  are  divided,  together  w’ith  the  Skin  at  the  fame  time, 
as  is  fometimes  done,  thefe  ftrong  Mufcles,  being  cut  through, 
contract  fo  much  upwards,  as  I  have  often  feen,  that  the  Thigh 
Bone,  after  the  fecond  or  third  Drefting,  has  ftood  out  beyond 
the  Flelh  two  or  three  Fingers  Breadth,  like  a  Stick  :  In  which 
Cafe  a  long  time  is  required  for  the  Flefti  to  grow,  and  extend 
itlelf,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Stump,  which  alone  is  fufticient  to 
debilitate  the  Patient,  and  give  him  much  Uneaftnefs.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  Wound  cannot  be  expe&ed  to  heal  before  the 
d  runk  ot  the  Bone  is  covered. 

1  hen,  as  to  an  Hemorrhage,  becaufe  of  the  remarkable 
Largenels  of  the  Artery,  it  can  fcarcely  be  flopp’d  other- 
wife  than  by  Ligature,  which  is  therefore  ordered  here  to  be 
done  with  the  greateft  Care,  the  Artery  being  firft  taken  hold 
oi  by  the  Forceps,  or  Tenacula,  Tab.  34.  Fig.  5.  or  6.  and 
tied  well  with  a  ftrong  Thread  pafs’d  round  it.  If  more  Arte¬ 
ries  bleed,  if  they  are  large,  they  mufl  be  tied,  but  if  fmall,  there 
is  no  Occalion,  as  Doflils  of  Lint,  or  a  Bit  of  Vitriol,  very 
often  do  the  Bufmefs.  The  Bandage  is  the  fame  as  we  men¬ 
tioned  above  in  an  Amputation  of  the  Arm  ;  only  there  fhould 
be  greater  Plenty  of  Lint  and  Puff-ball,  a  larger  Bladder,  and 
alfo  larger  Compreffes  and  Plaifters ;  and  laftly,  longer  and 
broader  Rollers  are  here  neceffary,  and  the  Crural  Artery  mufl 
be  comprefs’d  the  whole  Length  of  the  Thigh,  with  a  narrow 
and  thick  Bolfter,  and  a  particular  Roller,  or  the  Torcular  itfelf, 
Tab.  26.  Fig.  6.  or  Tab.  27.  Fig.  1.  is  to  be  kept  on  for  fome 
time.  Then,  the  Patient  being  put  to  Bed,  it  is  proper  to 
place  a  Pillow  under  the  Thigh,  by  which  it  may  be  well  ele¬ 
vated,  that  the  Force  of  the  Blood,  againft  the  Mouths  of  the 
Arteries,  in  the  elevated  Limb,  may  be  more  gentle ;  for  this 
contributes  much  to  the  preventing  an  Hemorrhage.  Then 
the  Stump  mufl  be  comprefs’d  for  a  conftderable  time,  with  the 
Hand  of  an  Afliftant,  and  every  thing  elfe  mufl  be  done  as  is 
directed  in  the  Cure  of  an  amputated  Humerus. 

But  if  any  Part  of  the  Foot,  or  Arm,  fhould  be  taken  off 
by  a  Bullet,  or  Cannon  Ball,  or  fhould  be  torn  off,  or  broke 
to-pieces  by  aWheel,  or  any  fuch  Machine,  the  Surgeon  mufl 
confider,  that  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  apply  the  Torcu¬ 
lar  immediately,  to  check  the  Hemorrhage.  Secondly,  that 
the  Parts  of  the  Bones  ftanding  out  of  the  Flefti,  if  there  are 
any,  be  taken  off,  either  with  a  fharp  Pair  of  Pincers,  or  a 
Saw,  fo  that  the  End  of  the  Bone  may  be  rendered  even  and 
fmooth,  and  that  no  pointed  Fragments  may  appear  above  the 
Flefh  ;  but  if  the  Bones  do  not  protuberate,  then  nothin^  is  to 
be  taken  away.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  wounded  ArterTes  be 
either  comprefs’d  with  thick  Doflils  of  Lint,  or  fmall  Com-' 
preffes,  or  be  tied  up  ;  or  even,  in  Cafes  of  Exigency,  as  the 
Nature  and  Situation  of  the  Wound,  or  other  Circumftances 
feem  to  require,  with  the  a&ual  Cautery,  and  afterwards  care¬ 
fully  bound  up.  And,  as  to  the  reft,  he  muft  proceed  in  the 
Manner  laid  down  before  in  other  Amputations  of  the  Limbs. 

But  tho’  Bot alius,  a  celebrated  French  Phyfician,  formerly 
invented  anew,  and,  in  Appearance,  wonderful  and  expeditious 
Method  of  amputating  the  Limbs,  by  a  Machine,  furnifhed 
■with  a  very  large  and  fharp  Iron  Inftrument,  which  being  very 
heavy,  and  falling  fuddenly  from  a  confiderable  Height  upon  the 
Place  where  the  Limb  was  to  be  amputated,  cut  it  off  without 
either  Knives  or  Saw,  moft  expeditioufly,  and  at  one  Stroke ; 
and  tho’  Hildanus  has  alfo  imitated  this  Method  of  Amputating’ 
neverthelefs  the  more  prudent  Surgeons,  and  that  not  without 
Reafon,  have  abandoned  this  Contrivance  ;  for  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared,  that,  left  from  the  exceflive  Violence  of  the  Blow, 
the  Bones  themfelves  fhould  be  fplintered,  and  very  much  flut¬ 
tered.  See  above. 

After  the  Stump  is  perfeftly  healed,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
make  an  artificial  Leg,  either  of  Silver  for  Gentlemenj  or,  for 
the  poorer  Sort,  of  Wood  ;  which,  being  properly  fixed  to  the 
Part,  either  with  Buckles  and  Straps,  or  even  by  Springs,  the 
Deformity  may  be  concealed,  and  the  natural  Ufe  of  the  Limb 
in  fome  meafure,  reftored.  Not  only  Pare,  Hildanus  and 
Solingen ,  but  fome  modern  Mechanics,  have  curioufly  fhewn 
in  what  manner  it  fhould  be  made ;  but  if  Circumftances  are 
very  narrow,  then  only  the  common  wooden  Leg,  hollowed  in 
its  upper  Part,  fo  as  to  fit  the  Knee,  may  be  bound  on,  fo  that 
the  Patient  may  walk  with  it  tolerably  well. 

Laftly,  if  the  Ends  of  the  Bones  fhould  prove  carious,  as  is 
very  often  the  Cafe,  whatever  Care  the  Surgeon  may  take  to 
prevent  it,  it  is  certainly  neceffary  (altho*  many  Surgeons  are 
^  nt,uPcn  this  Subject,  becaufe  it  impedes  the  Cure)  to  drefs 
^  Powder  of  Euphorbium,  or  to  touch  them  with 

the  actual  Cautery ;  or,  which  appears  to  me  better,  the  rotten 
Vql.  I. 
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Part  may  be  feraped  off  with  the  Rugine;  for,  by  fo  doimr  h* 
a  little  time  the  Plefh  will  unite  with  the  feraped  Bone,  and’the 
Wound  will  be  healed,  which  could  not  be  done  whilft  th~ 
Varies  continued. 

Amputation  of  the  whole  Arm,  at  the  Joint  of  the 

Humerus. 

I  myfelf  have  never  performed  an  Amputation  in  the  Joint 
ot  the  Humerus,  nor  have  read  of  its  being  done  by  any  other 
urgeons,  except  Le  Dran,  and  Garengeot ,  after  his  Example, 
tho  he  does  not  name  him  ;  neverthelefs,  it  will  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  lhew  briefly  here,  what  they  have  fpecified  concerning 

There  are  two  Cafes,  in  which  they  tell  us  this  painful  Ope- 
ration  ought  to  be  performed.  The  firft  is,  if  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Arm  is  broke  to-pieces  by  a  Bomb-fhell,  Hand-granado, 
or  by  any  other  Vioffnce  is  exceflively  bruifed  and  Mattered! 
The  other  Cafe  ,s,yif  the  Head  of  the  Humerus,  by  any  inter¬ 
nal  Diforder,  fuppofe  either  by  a  Tumour,  a  Spina  Ventofa,  a 
Caries,  or  even  an  Abfcefs,  is  found  to  be  rotten ;  to  which 

itfdfm'thl  loint^’  aSphacelus/of  the  Arm,  which  extends 

But  before  fo  dangerous  and  difficult  an  Operation  is  at¬ 
tempted,  the  feveral  things  are  to  be  provided,  which  may  feem 
neceflary  to  the  Accomplifhment  of  it.  Firft,  the  Patient  is 
to  be  placed  in  a  convenient  Chair,  with  his  Face  covered  :  But 
in  this  Operation  the  Torcular  muft  not  be  applied,  as  in  other 
Amputations,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  well  fixed  ;  but  the  Bra¬ 
chial  Artery  muft  be  tied,  as  foon  as  the  Flefh  is  divided,  which, 
they  inform,  us*  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner : 

As  foon  as  the  Patient  is  properly  feated,  the  affe&ed  Arm 
muft  be  extended  and  held  ftrongly  by  an  Afliftant,  and  the  true 
situation  of  the  Brachial  Artery  muft  be  traced  from  the  Axilla  * 
in  doing  which,  Anatomy  will  greatly  affift  the  Surgeon  :  But 
if,  from  the  Largenefs  of  the  Tumour,  it  cannot  be  found  it 
is  neceffary  to  make  an  Incifion  through  the  Flefh,  on  both 
Sides  of  the  Arm,  lengthways,  fo  that  the  Bone  may  be  touch’d 
by  the  Surgeon’s  T  mgers,  that  from  hence  he  may  judge  of  the 
Situation  of  the  Artery.  The  Brachial  Artery  being  thus  found 

thr<:aded  Wlth  ftrong  Thread,  fix  pr  eight  times 
doubled,  and  waxed,  muft  be  paft  through  the  Flefh,  about 
two  Fingers  be  ow  the  Armpit,  near  the  Os  Humeri,  between 
the  Bone  and  the  Artery,  taking  care  the  Arterv  is  not  wound¬ 
ed  by  the  Needle  in  its  Paffage,  holding  down  the  Arm,  that 
the  Skin  may  be  the  more  lax  ;  the  Thread  then,  being  brought 
round,  muft  be  fecured  by  a  firm  Knot.  This  being  done,  it  is 
to  be  confidered,  whether  the  Pulfe  of  the  Artery,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Part  of  the  Arm,  is  ceafed  or  not :  For  if  it  is  not 
perceived,  it  is  a  Sign  the  Artery  is  fufficiently  comprefs’d  by 
the  Ligature  ;  but  if  any  Pulfation  of  the  Blood  remains,  the 
Thread  muft  be  drawn  tighter,  till  the  Pulfation  entirely  ceafes* 
And  then  a  fecond  or  third  Knot,  with  Bows,  muft  be  made, 
left  the  Ligature  fhould  be  too  eafily  relaxed.  For  this  Purpofe 
Le  Dran  propofes  a  ftrait  Needle;  but  Garengeot  recom¬ 
mends  one  that  is  crooked,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  Tab.  35.  Fig. 

With  refpedt  to  this  Operation,  three  Cautions  are  princi¬ 
pally  neceflary.  For,  after  the  Artery  is  tied  in  the  manner 
before-mentioned,  and  fecured  from  an  Hemorrhage,  great 
Care  muft  be  taken,  firft,  that  Efficient  Skin  and  Flefh  if  left 
at  the  Shoulder  ;  fecondly,  that  the  Flefh  is  properly  cut  thro’  * 
and  laftly,  that  the  Ligament  itfelf,  in  the  Joint  of  the  cor¬ 
rupted  Bone  is  divided  ;  then  let  the  Bone  be  loofed  from  the 
Sinus  of  the  Scapula,  and  at  laft  entirely  removed.  But  that 
thefe  things  may  be  happily  accomplifhed,  it  ought  to  be  the 
Surgeon  s  Care  to  find  out,  carefully,  the  true  Situation  of  the 
Acromion ;  then  that  the  Skin  fhould  be  drawn  back  fufficient¬ 
ly  ;  and  laftly,  that  the  Knife,  for  dividing  the  Flefh,  be  intro- 
duced  two  or  three  Fingers  Breadth  under  the  Acromion ;  for 
by  fo  doing,  a  great  Part  of  the  Deltoid  Mufcle  is  faved,  by  the 
Affiftance  of  which,  not  only  the  hollow  Sinus  of  the  Humerus 
may  be  filled  up,  but  the  healing  of  the  Wound  may  be  fur- 
prifingly  haftened. 

Thefe  things  being  well  confidered,  the  Skin,  with  the  Fat 
and  Deltoid  Mufcle,  muft,  in  the  Place  fpecified  above,  be  cut 
through  with  a  fharp  Knife,  fuch  as  that  reprefented  Tab.  34. 
Fig.  1.  or  Tab.  33.  Fig.  14.  Afterwards  the  Arm  muft  be 
gently  raffed,  that  the  Heads  of  the  Biceps  Mufcle  may  be  the 
more  eafily  found  and  divided.  If,  by  Accident,  a  Flux  of 
Blood  from  the  leffer  Arteries  and  Veins  fhould  perplex  the 
Operation,  an  Afliftant  muft  apply  either  his  bare  Finger  or 
Doflils  of  Lint,  or  hard  and  fmall  Compreffes,  to  the  Months 
of  the  bleeding  Veffels  ;  but  if  the  Flux  be  from  a  large  Arte¬ 
ry,  it  muft  be  tied  by  means  of  a  fmall  Needle  and  Thread  : 
Then  the  Ligament,  firft  in  the  luperior  Part  of  the  Joint,  and 
afterwards  on  both  Sides,  muft  carefully  be  divided,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Bone  of  the  Arm  muft  be  taken  away,  with  the 
Lett  Hand  ;  then  all  the  other  Parts  which  furround  the  Head 
of  the  Arm  on  every  Side,  muft  be  loofened  and  divided,  but 
with  the  greateft  Caution,  left  the  Brachial  Artery  itfelf  fhould 

5  *  be 
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be  cut.  In  this  way  of  Operating,  it  may  be  readily  per¬ 
ceived,  whether  the  Arteries  are  exactly  enough  fecured.  We 
inuft  alfo  take  great  Care  afterwards,  that  the  Skin  and  Muf- 
cles  which  are  tied  together  with  the  Artery,  are  not  rafhly 
divided  :  Therefore  the  Skin  mull  be  fo  divided  from  the  Bone, 
that  an  almoft  triangular  Piece  may  remain  near  the  Armpit, 
the  broadeft  Part  of  it  next  the  Armpit,  the  lower  or  outward 
Part  fomewhat  narrower,  and  accommodated  to  the  Shape  of 
the  Deltoid  Mufcle  >  and  thus  the  whole  Limb  is,  atlaft,  entire¬ 
ly  taken  off. 

The  Arm  being  amputated,  as  above-mentioned,  it  remains, 
that  the  Artery  tied  with  the  Flefh  fhould  be  found,  and  another 
Ligature  made  above  the  former,  by  paffing  a  Thread,  by  the 
Help  of  a  fmaller  Needle,  Tab.  27.  Fig.  5.  betwixt  the  Skin 
and  the  Artery,  which  muff  be  tied  very  fecurely  :  Then  the 
other  Ligature,  which  bound  the  Skin  alfo,  mud  be  cut,  left  a 
painful  and  dangerous  Inflammation  fhould  be  excited. 

The  Manner  of  binding  up  the  Wound,  after  the  Operation, 
is  thus  directed  :  Immediately  a  Pledget  of  Lint  muft  be  applied 
to  the  Trunk,  and  a  fmall  Comprefs  upon  the  Arteries,  to 
fecure  the  Ligature.  It  is,  however ,  Heifter’r  Opinion ,  that  it 
would  be  a  better  way  to  apply  the  Flejh  immediately  to  the  Sinus 
of  the  Scapula ,  and  upon  that  the  Pledgets  and  Comprefjes  ;  for 
he  thinks ,  by  this  means ,  the  Flejh  would  fooner  unite  with  the 
Bone ,  than  if  they  were  at  firjl  feparated  by  the  Interpofition  of 
the  Lint  and  Pledgets.  Then  the  lower  Part  of  the  Skin  mull 
be  drawn  upwards,  and  the  upper  Part,  together  with  the  Del¬ 
toid  Mufcle,  drawn  downwards  and  a  great  Quantity  of  dry 
Lint  muft  be  laid  upon  them,  which  muft  be  fecured  upon  the 
Parts  by  a  Plaifter,  in  the  Shape  of  the  Maltefe  Crofs.  Over 
the  Plaifter  a  thick  and  large  four-fquare  Comprefs  muft  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  a  round  Bolfter  to  the  Armpit,  by  which  the  Pulia¬ 
tion  of  the  Arteries  will  be  the  better  fecured  from  breaking 
the  Ligature.  All  thefe  muft  be  covered  with  a  double  Com¬ 
prefs  in  the  Shape  of  the  Maltefe  Crofs,  and  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  two  or  three  more  Comprefles,  of  about  two  Thirds  of  an 
Ell  long,  and  four  Fingers  broad,  may  be  laid  upon  it.  Thefe 
two  Comprefles  are  to  be  placed  thus  :  The  firft  muft  be  applied 
obliquely  upon  the  Trunk,  fo  that  the  anterior  Part  of  it  may 
reft  upon  the  found  Shoulder,  and  the  pofterior  Part  about  five 
Fingers  below  the  found  Armpit:  The  fecond  fhould  be  placed 
upon  the  Trunk,  crofs-ways,  over  the  firft  ;  and  the  third, 
broader  than  the  other,  muft  be  applied  over  them  both,  fo  as 
to  cover  them,  and  be  pafs’d  crofs-ways  upon  the  found  Shoul¬ 
der  ;  then  with  the  Bandage,  which  the  Surgeons  call  Spica 
defeendens ,  (fee  Fascia)  the  Whole  muft  be  firmly  fecured, 
placing  firft  a  thick  Comprefs  or  Bolfter  under  the  found  Arm- 
pit,  left  the  V eins  there  fhould  be  too  much  prefs’d,  and  that 
the  Roller  may  the  more  conveniently  be  pafs’d  round. 

This  Operation  Le  Dran  the  younger,  and  Garengeot ,  re¬ 
port  was  performed  with  good  Succefs  upon  a  French  Nobleman, 
in  the  Prefence  of,  and  with  the  Content  of  Marefchall,  Arnold, 
Lapeyron ,  Petit ,  Merry ,  and  other  noted  Surgeons  at  Paris, 
on  account  of  a  Caries,  or  rather  a  Spina  V entofla,  in  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Arm.  But  Garengeot ,  in  his  fecond  Edition  of 
Chirurgical  Operations,  adds,  that  the  fame  Nobleman  died  of 
a  Plethora,  fix  Months  after  the  Cure  was  completed.  He  alfo 
orders  this  Operation  to  be  performed,  in  an  Abfcefs,  near  the 
Joint  of  the  upper  Arm  ;  but  whether  a  Ample  Abfcefs  can 
call  for  fo  dangerous  and  difficult  an  Operation,  I  leave  to  the 
Judgment  of  more  prudent  Surgeons. 

The  Opinion  of  our  own  Surgeons,  relative  to  Amputations* 
is  much  to  be  regarded ;  and  this  we  may  learn  from  the  Practice 
of  the  Hofpitals,  which  (according  to  Mr.  Sharp)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A  fpreading  Mortification  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo 
principal  aCaufe  for  Amputation,  that  it  is  a  Faihion  with  all 
Writers  to  treat  of  a  Gangrene,  previous  to  the  Defcription  of 
this  Operation  ;  and,  I  think,  they  have  all  agreed,  that  what¬ 
ever  the  Species  of  it  be,  if  the  Remedies  they  preferibe  do  not 
prevent  its  Progrefs,  the  Limb  muft  be  amputated  :  However, 
this  Operation  is  fpoken  of  as  frequently  unfuccefsful ;  and,  in 
Length  of  Time,  its  want  of  Succefs  has  been  fo  unqueftiona- 
bly  confirmed,  by  repeated  Experiments,  that  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  Practitioners  here  in  England,  make  that  very  Diftem- 
per  an  Exception  to  the  Operation,  which  fo  few  Y ears  lince 
was  the  great  Inducement ;  and  the  Maxim  now  is,  never  to 
extirpate  till  the  Mortification  is  abfolutely  flopp’d,  and  even 
advanced  in  its  Separation. 

Gangrenes  may  be  produced  two  Ways,  either  by  Indifpofi- 
tion  of  Body,  or  by  Accident  in  a  healthful  State  ;  for,  as  the 
Life  of  a  Part  depends  upon  the  Circulation  of  its  Fluids,  what¬ 
ever  Ihall  make  the  Circulation  ceafe,  will  inevitably  occafion  a 
Gangrene  :  Thus  a  mere  Comprefs,  preventing  the  Courfe  of 
the  Blood,  as  effectually  caufes  a  Mortification,  as  any  Indifpofi- 
tion  in  the  Fluids  or  Veflels. 

It  frequently  happens  in  old  Age,  that  the  Arteries  of  the 
l6wer  Extremities  oflify,  which  deftroying  their  Elafticity, 
muft,  in  Confequence,  produce  a  Gangrene  in  the  Toes  firft, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Limb,  nearly  as  high  as  where  the  Offifi- 


cation  terminates ;  fo  that,  in  Mortifications  arifing  from  this 
Caufe,  we  at  once  fee  why  Amputation,  during  their  Increale, 
is  of  fo  little  Service,  unlefs  performed  above  the  Offification  ; 
but  we  have  no  way  to  judge  where  the  Offification  ends,  but 
by  the  Inference  we  make  from  the  Gangrene’s  flopping; 
Hence  we  may  learn  the  Propriety  of  our  modern  Pradtice  in 
this  Cafe. 

If,  by  any  Accident,  the  Limb  has  been  injured  to  that  vio¬ 
lent  Degree  as  to  begin  a  Mortification,  it  will  be  no  more  fit 
to  operate  here,  till  it  flops,  than  in  the  other  Inftance  ;  becaufe 
all  Parts  that  are  mortified,  have  had  the  Difpofition  to  become 
fo,  before  the  EffeCt  is  produced  ;  and  cutting  off  a  Limb  half 
an  Inch  above  the  abfolute  dead  Skin,  is  generally  leaving  a  Part 
behind,  with  the  Seeds  of  a  Mortification  in  it ;  fo,  unlefs  we 
can  be  fure  the  Veflels  are  not  affeCted  in  the  Place  of  Amputa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  hard  to  know  but  from  the  Confequence, 
the  Operation  will  be  ufelefs. 

Sometimes  the  Fluids  of  the  Body  are  fo  vitiated,  as  to  Jofe 
their  proper  nutritious  Qualities,  and  the  Limb  becomes  gan¬ 
grened,  not  from  any  Alteration  in  its  Veflels,  but  chiefly  from 
its  Situation  ;  which  being  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Heart, 
will  be  more  fubjedt  to  feel  the  ill  EffcCts  of  a  bad  Blood,  than 
any  other  Part,  as  the  Circulation  is  more  languid  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities.  When  therefore  a  Gangrene,  arifing  from  this  Caufe, 
is  running  on,  Amputation  above  it  will,  for  the  moft  part, 
be  ufelefs  -,  fince  it  is  only  removing  one  of  the  EffeCts  of  the 
bad  Juices,  and  leaving  them  in  the  fame  State,  to  produce  the 
like  Mifchief  in  other  Parts  :  Thus  we  fee,  after  Amputations 
on  this  Account,  the  Gangrene  fometimes  falls  on  the  Bowels, 
or  the  other  Extremities  ;  from  which  Obfervation,  I  think, 
we  may  conclude  it  not  fafe  to  amputate,  till  the  Fluids  are 
altered,  and  this  Alteration  will  prefently  difeover  itfelf  by  the 
flopping  of  the  Mortification. 

I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  Rule,  that  the  Mortification  fhould 
not  only  be  flopp’d,  but  advanced  in  its  Separation  ;  theReafon 
of  which  is,  that  tho’  the  Blood  is  fo  much  altered  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  as  to  occafion  a  Steppage  of  the  Gangrene,  yet  at  this  Point 
of  Alteration  ’tis  ftill  in  a  bad  State,  and  fhould  be  left  to  mend, 
with  the  utmoft  Tranquillity  of  Body,  and  Affiftance  of  cordial 
Medicines,  till  fuch  time  as  Granulations  of  Flefh,  upon  the 
living  Part  of  the  Extremity,  fhew  the  balfamic  Difpofition  of 
the  Blood  :  In  the  mean  while,  to  take  off  the  Stench  of  the 
Gangrene,  it  may  be  wrapt  up  in  fpirituous  or  odoriferous 
Applications.  I  have  feen  fome  Limbs  taken  off  immediately 
upon  the  Mortification’s  ceafing,  when  afterwards  the  Patients 
have  funk,  from  frequent  Effufions  of  Blood,  not  difeharged  by 
the  great  Veflels,  but  the  whole  Stump.  Thefe  Hemorrhages, 
I  conceive,  were  owing  to  the  Thinnefs  of  the  Blood,  which 
hardly  gave  a  reddifh  TinCture  to  the  Cloaths  and  Bandages  j 
on  the  other  hand,  upon  waiting  a  confiderable  time  after  the 
ceafing  of  the  Mortification,  I  have  taken  off  fome  myfelf  with 
as  good  Succefs  as  for  any  other  Diforder. 

Gun-fhot  Wounds,  compound  FraCtures,  and  all  fudden 
Accidents  requiring  Amputation,  are  attended  with  the  belt 
Succefs,  if  immediately  performed.  Diforders  of  the  Joints, 
Ulcers  of  long  ftanding,  and  all  fcrophulous  Tumours,  do 
fometimes  return  on  other  Parts,  after  the  Operation.  When 
a  Leg  is  to  be  amputated,  the  Manner  of  doing  it  is  this : 

Lay  your  Patient  on  a  Table,  three  Foot  four  Inches  high, 
which  is  much  better  than  a  low  Seat,  both  for  fecuring  him 
fteady,  and  giving  yourfelf  the  Advantage  of  operating  without 
flopping,  which  is  not  only  painful,  but  inconvenient,  in  the 
other  Situation.  While  one  of  the  Affiftants  holds  the  Leg, 
you  muft  roll  a  Slip  of  fine  Rag,  half  an  Inch  broad,  three  or 
four  times  round  it,  about  four  or  five  Inches  below  the  inferior 
Extremity  of  the  Patella  :  This  being  pinn’d  on,  is  to  ferve  as  a 
Guide  for  the  Knife,  which  without  it,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
diredted  fo  dexteroufly  :  The  Manner  of  rolling  has  always  been 
perpendicular  to  the  Length  of  the  Leg  ;  but  having  observed, 
that  tho’  the  Amputation  at  firft  be  even,  yet  afterwards  the 
Gaftrocnemius  Mufcle,  contracting,  draws  "back  the  inferior 
Part  of  the  Stump  more  ftrongly  than  the  other  Mufcles  can 
do  the  reft  of  it ;  I  have  lately,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Regu¬ 
larity  of  the  Cicatrix,  allowed  for  this  Excel's  of  Contraction, 
and  made  the  circular  Incifion  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Part 
of  the  Wound  which  is  on  the  Calf  of  tire  Leg,  is  farther 
from  the  Ham,  than  that  on  the  Shin  is  from  the  middle  of  the 
Patella. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  your  Affiftants  muft  carry  a  ftrong 
Ligature  round  the  Thigh  about  three  or  four  Inches  above  the 
Patella,  which  palling  through  a  couple  of  Slits  in  a  fquare  Piece 
of  Leather,  he  muft  twift  with  a  Tourniquet  till  the  Artery  is 
fufficiently  comprefs’d,  to  prevent  any  great  Effufion  of  Blood  ; 
and  to  do  it  more  effectually,  he  may  lay  a  Bolfter  ol  Tow  or 
Linen  under  the  Ligature,  upon  that  Part  where  the  Artery 
creeps. 

The  Courfe  of  the  Elood  being  flopp’d,  you  muft  begin  your 
Incifion  juft  below  the  Linen  Roller,  on  the  under  Part  ot  the 
Limb,  bringing  your  Knife  towards  you,  which  at  one  Sweep 
may  cut  more  than  the  Semi-ciicle  •,  then  beginning  your  fecond 
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Wound  6n  the  upper  Part,  it  muft  be  continued  from  the  one 
Extremity  to  the  other  of  the  firft  Wound,  making  them  but  one 
Eine.  The  Incifions  mult  be  made  quite  through  the  Mem- 
brana  Adipofa,  as  far  as  the  Mufcles  ;  .then  taking  oft'  the  Linen 
Roller,  and  an  Affiftant  drawing  back  the  Skin  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  you  make  your  "Wound  from  the  Edges  of  it  when  drawn 
back,  through  the  f  lefli  to  the  Kone,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you 
did  through  the  Skin.  Before  you  faw  the  Bones,  you  muft 
cut  the  Ligament  between  them  with  the  Point  of  your  Knife  ; 
and  the  Affiftant,  who  holds  the  Leg  while  it  is  fawing,  muft 
obferve  not  to  lift  it  upwards,  which  would  clog  the  Inftru- 
ment. 

In  amputating  below  the  Knee,  it  is  of  Advantage  to  ftand 
on  the  Infide  of  the  Leg,  becaufe  the  Tibia  and  Fibula  lie  in  a 
Pofition  to  be  faw’d  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  Inftrument  be  ap- 
ply’d  externally  :  Whereas,  if  we  lay  it  on  the  Inlide  of  the 
Leg,  the  1'ibia  will  be  divided  firlL,  and  the  Fibula  afterwards  ; 
which  not  only  lengthens  the  Operation,  but  is  alfo  apt  to 
fplinter  the  Fibula,  when  it  is  almoft  faw’d  through,  unlefs  the 
Affiftant  be  very  careful  in  fupporting  it. 

When  the  Leg  is  taken  oft,  the  next  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  flopping  the  .blood,  which  muft  be  effectually  done  before 
the  Patient  is  put  to  Bed,  or  there  will  be  great  Danger  of 
Bleeding  again,  when  the  Fever  is  excited,  and  the  Veflels  of 
the  Stump  dilated,  both  which  happen  a  very  little  while  after 
the  Operation.  There  is  no  Method  for  this  Purpofe  fo  fecure, 
as  tying  the  Extremities  of  the  Veflels  with  a  Ligature,  which 
with  a  crooked  Needle  pafs’d  twice  through  the  Flefh,  almoft 
round  them,  will,  when  the  Knot  is  made,  neceffarily  inclofe 
them  in  the  Stricture ;  and  to  difcover  the  Orifice  of  a  Veffel, 
your  Affiftant  muft  every  time  loofen  the  Tourniquet :  This  is 
a  much  better  way  than  uling  the  Artery  Forceps,  where  the 
Veflels  are  apt  to  flip  away  out  of  the  Ligature ;  and  as  to 
ftyptic  Applications,  their  want  of  Safety  is  fo  well  known 
now,  that  the  Ufe  of  them  in  Hemorrhages  from  large  Veflels, 
is  almoft  univerfally  rejeCted. 

It  fometimes  happens  in  a  large  Stump,  that  ten  or  more 
Veflels  require  tying  ;  which  done,  you  muft  apply  loofe  dry 
Lint  to  the  Wound,  or  in  cafe  the  fmall  Veflels  bleed  plenti¬ 
fully,  you  may  throw  a  Handful  of  Flower  amongft  the  Lint, 
which  will  contribute  to  the  more  effectual  flopping  up  their 
Orifices.  Before  you  lay  on  the  Pledget,  you  muft  bind  the 
Stump,  and  begin  to  roll  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Thigh  down 
to  the  Extremity  of  the  Stump.  The  Ufe  of  this  Roller  is  to 
keep  the  Skin  forwards,  which,  notwithstanding  the  Steps  al¬ 
ready  taken,  to  prevent  its  falling  back,  would  in  fomemeafure 
do  fo,  unlefs  fuftained  in  this  manner.  The  Dreflings  may  be 
fecured  by  the  crofs  Cloth,  and  gentle  Bandage ;  and  the  Method 
of  treating  the  Wound  may  be  Team’d  from  what  has  been  faid, 
with  refpeCt  to  recent  incifed  Wounds. 

Before  the  Invention  of  making  the  double  Incifion  I  have 
juft  now  defcribed,  the  Cure  of  a  Stump  was  always  a  Work  of 
Length  of  Time ;  for  by  cutting  down  to  the  Bone  at  once, 
and  fawing  it  direCtly,  the  Conlequence  was,  that  the  Skin  and 
Flefli  withdrew  themfelves,  and  left  it  protruding  out  of  the 
Wound  two  or  three  Inches  in  fome  Cafes  ;  fo  that  it  rarely 
happened,  that  an  Exfoliation  did  not  follow  ;  which,  befides 
being  tedious,  alfo  frequently  reduced  the  Wound  to  an  habi¬ 
tual  ulcer,  and  at  beft  left  a  pointed  Stump,  with  a  Cicatrix 
ready  to  fly  open  upon  the  leaft  Accident ;  all  which  Inconve¬ 
niences  are  avoided  by  this  new  Method,  and  I  know  not  of  any 
Obje&ion  to  it,  unlefs  that  the  Pain  of  making  the  Wound  is 
fuppofed  to  be  twice  as  much  as  in  the  other,  becaufe  of  the 
double  Incifion  ;  but  when  we  confider,  that  we  only  cut  the 
Skin  once,  and  the  Flefh  once,  tho’  not  in  the  fame  Moment, 
I  fancy,  upon  Reflection,  the  Difference  of  Pain  will  be  thought 
inconliderable. 

In  amputating  the  Thigh,  the  firft  Incifion  is  to  be  made  a 
little  more  than  two  Inches  above  the  Middle  of  the  Patella  ; 
ifter  the  Operation,  a  Roller  fhould  be  carried  round  the  Body, 
and  down  the  Thigh,  to  fupport  the  Skin  and  Flefh.  This  is 
alfo  the  moft  proper  Bandage,  as  Abfceffes  will  fometimes  form 
in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Thigh,  which  cannot  difcharge  them¬ 
felves  fo  conveniently  with  any  other,  it  being  almoft  impradti- 
cable  to  roll  about  the  Abfcefs,  unlefs  we  begin  from  the  Body. 

The  Amputation  of  the  Arm  and  Cubit  differs  fo  little  from 
the  foregoing  Operations,  that  it  will  be  but  a  Repetition  to 
defcribe  it.  However,  it  muft  be  laid  down  as  a  Rule,  to  pre- 
ferve  as  much  of  the  Limb  as  poftible,  and  in  all  Amputations 
of  the  upper  Limbs,  to  place  your  Patient  in  a  Chair. 

There  are,  in  Armies,  a  great  many  Inftances  of  Gun-fhot 
Wounds  of  the  Arm,  near  the  Scapula,  which  require  Ampu¬ 
tation  at  the  Shoulder ;  but  the  Apprehenfion  of  loling  their 
Patients  on  the  Spot  by  the  Hemorrhage,  has  deterred  Surgeons 
from  undertaking  it.  I  have  heard  of  its  having  been  done  once , 
but  though  it  had  never  been  perform’d,  we  might  learn  it  is 
practicable  from  the  Cafe  of  a  poor  Miller,  whofe  Arm  and 
Scapula  were  both  torn  from  his  Arm  by  a  Rope  which  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  twifted  round  his  Wrift,  and  fuddenly  drawn  up  by 
the  Mill,  Almoft  every  one  in  London  knows  the  Story,  and 


that  he  recovered  in  a  few  Weeks  :  It  is  very  remarkable  in  this 
Accident,  that  after  fainting,  the  Hemorrhage  flopp’d  of  itfelf 
and  never  bled  afrelh,  tho’  nothing  but  Lint  and  Turpentine 
were  laid  on  the  great  Veflels.  In  cafe  therefore  of  a  Wound 
or  FraCture  near  the  Joint,  or  incurable  Fiftulas  in  the  Joint 
not  attended  with  much  Caries,  I  think  the  Operation  may 
be  perform’d  faiely  in  this  manner  : 

I  he  Patient’s  Arm  being  held  horizontal,  make  an  Incifion 
through  the  Membiana  Adipofa,  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Shoulder,  acrofs  the  PeCtoral  Mufcle,  down  to  the  Armpit, 
then  turning  the  Knife  with  its  Edge  upwards,  divide  that 
Mufcle,  and  Part  oi  the  Deltoid  ;  all  which  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  Danger  of  wounding  the  great  V efiels,  which  will  become 
expofed  by  thefe  Openings  j  it  they  be  not,  cut  ftill  more  of 
the  Deltoid  Mufcle,  and  carry  the  Arm  backward  •,  then  with 
a  ftrong  Ligature,  having  tied  the  Artery  and  Vein,  purfue  the 
circular  Incifion  through  the  Joint,  and  carefully  divide  the 
Veflels  at  a  coniideiable  Diftance  below  the  Ligature  3  the 
other  fmall  V efiels  are  to  be  flopp’d  as  in  other  Cafes. 

In  doing  this  Operation,  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  favintr 
as  much  Skin  as  pofiible,  and  to  the  Situation  of  the  Proceflus 
Acromion,  which  projecting  confiderably  beyond  the  Joint,  an 
unwary  Operator  would  be  apt  to  cut  upon. 

I  he  Amputation  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes  is  better  perform¬ 
ed  in  their  Articulation,  that  by  any  of  the  other  Methods  : 
For  this  Purpofe,  a  ftrait  Knife  muft  be  ufed,  and  the  Incifion 
of  the  Skin  be  made  not  exactly  upon  the  Joint,  but  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  Extremity  of  the  Fingers,  that  more  of  it  may  be 
preferv’d  for  the  eafier  healing  afterwards  :  It  will  alfo  facilitate 
the  Separation  in  the  Joint,  when  you  cut  the  Finger  from  the 
Metacarpal  Bone,  to  make  two  fmall  longitudinal  Incifions  on 
each  Side  of  it  firft.  In  thefe  Amputations,  there  is  generally 
a  Veffel  or  two  that  require  tying,  and  which  often  prove 
troublefome  when  the  Ligature  is  omitted. 

It  may  happen,  that  the  Bones  of  the  Toes,  and  Part  only 
of  the  Metatarfal  Bones,  are  carious,  in  which  Cafe  the  Leg 
need  not  be  cut  off,  but  only  fo  much  of  the  Feet  as  is  dif- 
ordered  ;  a  fmall  Spring- faw  is  better  to  divide  with  here  than 
a  large  one.  When  this  Operation  is  performed,  the  Heel  and 
Remainder  of  the  Foot  will  be  of  great  Service,  and  the 
Wound  heal  up  fafely,  as  I  have  once  found  by  Experience. 
Sharp . 

Amputation  of  the  Breast. 

The  Extirpation  of  a  Cancer  is  an  Operation  of  fuch  Im¬ 
portance,  that  it  cannot  be  performed  with  too  much  Caution  : 
Before  ’tis  therefore  attempted,  the  Surgeon  ought  carefully  to 
examine,  whether  the  neighbouring  Glands  under  die  Arm- 
pit,  are  already  indurated  ;  and  whether  the  Cancer  is  entirely 
adherent  to  thefe  indurated  Glands.  If  it  is,  die  Cure,  for  the 
moft  part,  does  not  fucceed  fo  happily  as  could  be  wifh’d,  be¬ 
caufe  the  cancerous  Difpofition,  or  the  Poifon  of  the  Difeafe, 
feems  now  to  be  lodged  in  other  Parts,  befides  the  Breaft  ;  and 
for  this  Reafon,  when  the  Breaft  is  taken  off,  the  Diforder  ufes 
in  a  little  time  to  fhew  itfelf  afrefli.  There  are,  in  the  mean 
time,  fome  few  Inftances,  where  the  Patients  have  been  re¬ 
covered  by  extirpating  the  Cancer,  together  with  the  indurated 
Glands  under  the  Armpit ;  but  when  the  Surgeon  inclines  to 
undertake  the  Extirpation  of  this  Sort  of  Cancer,  the  Patient 
muft  be  duly  and  fkilfully  prepared  for  the  Operation  by  proper 
Management,  and  a  due  Regimen.  After  this  Courfe  of  Pre¬ 
paration  is  at  an  End,  if  the  Cancer  is  as  yet  moveable,  and 
not  immoderately  large,  but  only  pofleffing  a  Part  of  the 
Breaft,  [vid.  Tab.  43.  Fig.  1.  A.  B.J  the  Patient  mull  be 
placed  upon  a  pretty  high  Chair  adapted  to  that  Purpofe,  and 
the  Arm  next  to  the  afieCted  Breaft,  muft  be  either  well  ex¬ 
tended,  or  even  held  backwards  and  downwards,  or  tied  in  a 
proper  manner  to  the  Chair  ;  for  by  thefe  means  the  Pe&oral 
Mufcle  is  ftrongly  expanded,  and  the  corrupted  Part  of  the 
Breaft  may,  by  means  of  that  very.Expanfion,  be  more  eafily 
and  more  thoroughly  loofened  from  it.  Then ’tis  cuftomary  with 
many,  in  the  very  Middle  of  the  Tumour,  to  make  pretty 
long  crucial  Incifions  into  the  Skin  and  Fat,  which  cover  the 
Cancer  ;  which  having  done,  they  with  an  Incifion-knife  fepa- 
rate  the  Lips  of  the  Incifions,  and  fo  proceed  to  the  Separation 
and  Extirpation  of  the  Cancer  itfelf.  To  do  which  with  the 
greater  Accuracy  and  Dexterity,  fome  ufe  to  raife  and  free  the 
corrupted  Part  with  a  flaxen  Chord  paffed  thro’  it,  by  means  of 
the  large  Needle  delineated  in  Tab.  27.  Fig.  5  or  6.  or  with 
fuch  a  Hook  as  may  be  feen  in  Tab.  29.  Fig.  2  or  3.  But  I 
have  feveral  times  happily  cur’d  Cancers  of  this  Kind,  which 
were  larger  than  the  fi'ift,  and  reached  from  the  very  Nipple  to 
the  Humerus,  as  may  be  feen  in  Tab.  43.  Fig.  3.  A.  B.  and 
yet  made  only  one  Incifion,  and  with  the  Help  of  no  other 
Inftrument  than  an  Incifion-knife,  delineated  in  Tab.  33. 
Fig.  14.  feparated  it  entirely  from  the  found  Parts,  and  agglu¬ 
tinated  the  Wound,  of  which  there  is  a  Reprefentation  in 
Tab.  43.  Fig.  2.  But  where  the  Skin  itfelf  is  corrupt¬ 
ed,  or  clofely  adherent  to  the  Cancer,  a  Cure  can  fcarce  be 
expected  in  any  other  Way,  than  by  cutting  out  the  Cancer, 
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and  together  with  it  the  Skin,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  may 
be  very  foon  done  by  a  fkilful  Surgeon  ;  and  I  myfelf  have  per¬ 
formed  Cures  of  this  Kind,  without  leaving  any  conuderable 

Cicatrix.  .  ,  ,  , 

After  the  Extirpation,  unlefs  the  Patient  is  already  too  much 

weakened,  it  is  very  proper  to  take  as  much  Blood  from  her, 
as  her  Strength  and  Condition  will  allow  ;  foi  by  this  means  an 
Inflammation,  a  Fever,  and  a  frefh  Effufion  of  Blood,  may 
molt  probably  be  prevented.  Nor  indeed  is  there  in  this  Cale 
any  great  Neceffity  for  a  hot  Iron  to  ftop  the  Hemorrhage,  as 
the  Antients  imagined  ;  for  proper  Bandage  will  fufficiently 
anfwer  the  Intention,  by  the  Application  of  a  good  deal  of  fine 
Lint,  fome  Folds  of  thick  Linen  Cloth  confiderably  broader 
above  it,  and  a  Roller  of  a  fufficient  Length  above  all.  And 
indeed  Bidloo ,  once  my  Mafter,  and  a  Man  very  much  conver- 
fant  in  Operations  of  this'  Kind,  affirms,  that  the  Blood,  in 
Cafes  of  this  Nature,  may  moft  advantageoufly  be  flopp’d,  by 
a  Mixture  of  Plaifter  of  Paris  (Gypfum)  with  the  Lint  \_Ex- 
ercitat.  Anat.  Chirurg.  p.  157.].  Some  again  apply  various 
Styptic  Powders,  and  others  tie  up  the  larger  Arteries.  But 
Garengeot ,  agreeably  to  that  Method  of  Cure  propofed  by 
Mr.  Petit ,  a  famous  Surgeon  in  Paris ,  maintains  not  only 
that  the  Blood  will  foon  flop,  but  that  the  Incifion  will  foon 
heal,  and  the  Cancer  return  no  more,  if  without  the  Ufe  of  any 
Lint  and  Styptic  Medicines,  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  be  care¬ 
fully  and  fpeedily  brought  into  Contadl  by  means  of  Suture. 
I  myfelf  made  a  Trial  of  this  Kind  of  Cure  ;  but  tho’,  upon 
cutting  out  the  Cancer,  there  was  a  very  fmall  Effufion  of 
Blood,  and  the  Patient  was  foon  recovered  ;  yet  her  Diforder 
foOn  return’d,  and  file  herfelf  at  lafl  died  of  a  Cancer,  formed 
a  fecond  time  after  the  Extirpation  of  the  firfl,  even  though 
the  Wound  was  perfectly  agglutinated  :  I  therefore  think  it 
incumbent  on  me,  in  Wounds  of  this  Kind,  where  a  vehe¬ 
ment  Effufion  of  Blood  happens  by  the  Extirpation  of  a  Cancer 
of  the  Breafl,  and  where  it  is  to  be  fear’d,  that  it  cannot  be 
flopp’d  by  Lint  alone ;  I  fay,  in  this  Cafe,  I  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  ufe  either  the  bell  redlify’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  fome 
Powder  fit  for  Hopping  Hemorrhages,  made  of  Bole,  Dragons- 
blood.  Colophony,  and  Maflich,  together  with  Lint,  and 
the  Crepitus  Lupi.  When  the  Patient  is  weak,  but  little  or 
no  Blood  fhould  be  defignedly  allow’d  to  flow  from  the  Wound; 
but  we  ought,  immediately  after  the  Extirpation,  to  proceed 
to  Bandage.  But  in  changing  or  renewing  our  Bandages,  we 
are  to  proceed  according  to  the  general  Rules  for  dreffing 
Wounds.  See  Vulnus. 

I  have  learn’d  from  Experience,  that  it  was  no  bad  Method 
propofed  by  Helvetius  [ Trait  e  des  Pertes  de  to  lay  fome 

broad  thick  Compreffes  of  Linen  Cloath,  well  foaked  in  warm 
Ale  and  Butter,  over  the  firfl  Dreffings,  in  order  to  prevent 
Inflammation  ;  but  yet  Matters  proceeded  well  enough,  when 
I  apply’d  all  my  Compreffes  dry. 

But  if  a  Cancer  or  Scirrhus  poffeffes  the  whole  Breafl,  in 
this  Cafe,  whether  the  Cancer  fhould  happen  to  be  broke,  or 
as  yet  remains  covered,  the  whole  Breafl  is  to  be  cut  off.  Of 
this  Kind  was  that  large  Cancer,  which  in  the  Year  1720.  I 
myfelf  very  fuccefsfully  extirpated,  and  deferibed  in  a  Treatife 
by  itfelf ;  nor  had  it,  as  appears  from  Tab.  43.  Fig.  3.  A.  B. 
only  poffeffed  the  WKole  of  the  Breafl,  but  it  was  at  the  fame 
time  fo  large,  that  it  weighed  above  twelve  Pounds.  In  this 
Cafe  likewife,  we  are  carefully  to  examine,  as  I  before  cau¬ 
tioned,  whether  the  Cancer  is  adherent  to  the  Glands  below 
the  Armpit,  or  the  Pectoral  Mufcle,  becaufe  in  both  thefe 
Cafes,  moft  Authors  maintain,  that  the  Operation  is  perform¬ 
ed  to  no  manner  of  Purpofe.  But,  not  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  faid  of  thefe  Glands,  Bidloo ,  as  he  himfelf  affirms, 
[Exercitat.  Anat.  Chirurg.  p.  168.]  more  than  once,  fucceff- 
fully  treated  Cancers  of  this  Kind,  where,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  corrupted  Part  of  the  Pedloral  Mufcle  was  to  be  cut  off. 
The  fame  Author  alfo  affirms,  that  the  Cafe  is  not  always 
defperate,  even  when  a  certain  Degree  of  Caries  has  feiz’d  the 
Ribs;  and,  that  he  himfelf  has  fometimes  known  fuch  a 
Caries  carried  off  by  feraping,  or  even  by  the  yellow  Ointment 
of  Wurtzius.  But  when  the  Cancer  neither  adheres  to  the 
Glands  nor  Mufcles,  the  Hopes  of  a  happy  Cure  are  far  better 
founded. 

Having  thus  fhewn  in  what  particular  Cafes  the  whole  Breafl, 
in  which  a  Cancer  is  lodged,  is  to  be  cut  off,  it  now  remains, 
that  we  point  out  the  particular  Method  in  which  this  Opera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  performed.  But  fince  different  Surgeons  have  gone 
to  work  in  different  Manners,  it  will  not  be  amifs  here  to  enu¬ 
merate  fome  of  the  principal  Methods :  Firfl  then,  let  the 
Patient  be  placed  on  a  Chair,  in  the  manner  deferibed  above  5 
then,  according  to  the  Diredlions  of  Scultetus^  a  large  Needle, 
reprefented  in  Tab.  39.  Fig.  12.  with  a  large  Thread  or  Chord 
in  its  Eye,  is  to  be  paffed  thro’  the  lower  Part  of  the  Breafl. 
Then  the  Extremities  of  this  Thread  or  Chord  are  to  be 
brought  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  kind  of  Handle 
for  raifing  the  corrupted  Breafl.  Sometimes,  when  one  of 
thefe  Threads  or  Chords  does  not  feem  fufficient  for  the  Pur¬ 
pofe,  two  of  them  are  paffed  through  the  Breafl  in  a  crucial 


Direction,  as  may  be  feen  in  Tab.  43.  Fig.  4  and  5.  After  this 
the  whole  corrupted  Part  is  to  be  carefully  cut  out,  not  by 
paffing  the  Knife  downwards,  as  Scultetus  in  his  thirty-fixth 
Plate  diredls,  but  upwards,  as  is  reprefented  in  Tab.  43.  Fig.  5. 
left  perhaps  an  Effufion  of  Blood  fhould  either  put  an  entire 
Stop  to  the  Surgeon’s  Proceeding,  or  at  leaft  prevent  his  per¬ 
forming  the  Operation  with  that  Accuracy  he  could  wifh.  If 
the  Breafl  is  large,  a  proportionably  large  Incifion-knife  is  to 
be  ufed,  that  fo  the  Operation  may  be  the  fooner  performed. 
In  a  fmall  Breafl,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fmall  Knife  is  fufficient. 
Another  Method  of  performing  this  Operation  was  principally 
ufed  by  Solingen  and  Bidloo ,  and  it  only  differs  from  the  former 
in  this  ;  that  inftead  of  T  breads  or  Chords,  a  kind  of  Fork,  de¬ 
lineated  Tab.  43.  Fig.  6.  is  ufed.  This  lork  is  paffed  in  fuch 
a  manner  through  the  corrupted  Breafl,  beginning  at  its  lower 
Parts,  as  that  the  Knife,  reprefented  Plate  43.  Fig.  7.  may  be 
ftrongly  paffed  under  it.  If  the  Cancer  fhould  only  poffefs  a 
fmall  Space,  Bidloo  did  not  in  that  Cafe  ufe  the  Fork  for  fup- 
porting  the  Breafl,  but  an  Inftrument,  not  unlike  a  fmall 
Sword",  which  you  may  fee  reprefented  Plate  43.  Fig.  8.  All 
thefe  Inftruments  mull  have  proper  Handles.  But  becaufe,  in 
our  Days,  thefe  two  Methods  of  performing  the  Operation, 
feem’d  too  barbarous  and  cruel,  and  could  not  be  accomplifhed 
without  the  moft  exquifite  Pain  and  Horror  of  the  Patient, 
Helvetius  made  an  Attempt  not  at  all  inconfiftent  with  the  falu- 
tary  Art  of  Surgery,  when  for  this  Purpofe  he  invented  a  kind  of 
Forceps;  one  of  which,  reprefented  Plate  44.  Fig.  1.  embraces, 
as  it  were,  in  its  Arches,  the  upper  Parts  of  the  affedled  Breaft; 
and  the  other,  reprefented  Plate  44.  Fig.  2.  lays  hold  of  its 
fuperior  and  inferior  Parts  ;  fo  that  betwixt  them  both,  they 
embrace  the  Whole  of  the  Breaft,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
the  more  eafilyraifed,  and  thoroughly  extirpated  with  the  Affifl- 
ance  of  a  large  Knife.  But  the  fourth,  and,  in  my  Opinion, 
the  beft  Method  of  performing  this  Operation  is,  when  the 
Surgeon,  without  any  other  Inftrument  than  a  large  Knife, 
lays  hold  of  the  Breaft  with  one  Hand,  and  elevates  it,  and  with 
the  other  cuts  out  the  Parts,  over  which  the  Corruption  has 
fpread  itfelf.  When  the  corrupted  Breaft  is  fo  large,  as  that 
the  Surgeon  cannot  elevate  it  with  one  Hand,  an  Affiftant  is 
to  do  this  Office  with  both  his  Hands,  and  the  Surgeon  is  to 
feparate  it  thoroughly,  but  at  the  fame  time  cautioufly,  from  the 
found  and  fubjacent  Parts.  And  in  this  manner,  without  any 
other  Steel  Inftrument  than  a  Knife,  did  I  cut  off  that  great 
Breaft  weighing  twelve  Pounds,  reprefented  m  Plate  43.  Fig.  3. 
and  that  too  very  expeditioufly  and  fuccefsfully.  Examples  of 
Cancers  cur’d  by  this  Method  of  Operation  may  be  feen  in  the 
forty-fourth  Obfervation  of  Scultetus. 

The  laft  Method  of  performing  this  Operation  is  tha,t  ufed  a 
few  Years  ago  by  a  Dutch  Surgeon,  and  illuftrated  in  a  Dif- 
fertation  wrote  by  my  Townfman  Doctor  Tabor ,  who  alfo  de- 
feribes  an  Inftrument  fitted  and  adapted  to  that  end  ;  a  Repre- 
fentation  of  which  may  be  feen  Plate  44.  Fig.  3.  The  cor¬ 
rupted  Breaft  is  embraced  by  the  Arches  A  A,  BB,  of  this 
Inftrument  Plate  44.  Fig.  3.  as  may  be  feen  in  Fig.  4.  of  the 
fame  Plate.  The  Extremities  of  thefe  Arches  C  C*  Fig.  3. 
are  (hut  with  the  Left  Hand,  that  fo  the  Root  or  Baiis  of  the 
corrupted  Breaft  may  be  pretty  ftrongly  compreffed.  Then 
by  a  fharp  crooked  Inftrument  reprefented  by  E  F,  and  which 
fhould  pafs  through  the  Cleft  of  the  other  Arch  DD,  the 
Breaft  is  very  diligently  to  be  cut  off.  But  however  curious 
this  Inftrument  may  feem,  or  however  fpecious  and  ingenious 
this  Method  of  Operation  may  appear,  yet  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  the  plain  and  Ample  Method,  diredled  above,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  it  ;  but  as  it  is  a  late  Invention,  I  chofe  to  pais  it 
over  in  Silence.  A  fuller  Explication  of  the  Figure  will  be 
given  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Figures  of  Plate  44. 

When  the  Breaft  is  cut  off,  in  whatever  Method  it  has  been 
done,  it  is  proper,  if  the  Patient’s  Strength  will  admit  of  it, 
to  take  away  fome  Ounces  of  Blood  even  before  the  Application 
of  the  Bandage,  for  preventing,  as  we  already  hinted,  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  an  Hemorrhage.  The  Opinion  of  fome  Surgeons, 
who  imagine,  that  by  this  means  the  vitiated  or  cancerous  Blood 
is  quite  drawn  away,  feems  to  be  a  Matter  of  no  Confequence. 
But  when  the  Patient  is  weak,  it  is  more  advifeable,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Operation,  to  apply  a  proper  Bandage,  than 
by  an  unfeafonable  and  ill-tim’d  Bleeding,  to  render  her  more 
and  more  weak.  I  am  not  indeed  ignorant,  that  Bidloe  and 
Garengeot  imagine,  that  in  this  Cafe  there  is  no  Danger  of  an 
Effufion  of  Blood,  but  that  it  is  cafily  flopp’d  and  reprefs  d  ; 
but  Experience  has  taught  me  the  contrary  ;  for  I  have  often 
obferved  large  Quantities  of  Blood  break  through  thipk  Dref- 
fings  and  Bandage,  by  which  means  the  Patients  were  confider¬ 
ably  reduced.  ’Tis  therefore  abfolutely  neceflary  in  this  Cafe, 
carefully  and  cautioufly  to  apply  Bandage. 

In  what  manner  Bandages  may  be  moft  advantageoufly  ap¬ 
ply’d,  we  have  already  diredled,  I  muft  only  here  give  a  Cau¬ 
tion  not  to  remove  them  before  the  third  Day,  and  even  then 
they  are  not  to  be  violently  torn  away,  but  allow’d  to  fall  0" 
of  their  own  accord.  Befides,  the  lefs  frequently,  and  the  more 
circumfpedlly,  the  Dreffings  are  renewed,  the  Agglutination 
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fucceeds  proportionably  the  better.  But  if,  in  the  Courfe  of 
the  Cure,  too  great  a  Quantity  of  purulent  Matter  fhould 
happen  to' flow  from  the  Wound,  in  that  Cafe  the  Dreffings 
are  to  be  frequently  renew’d  ;  and  left  the  Patient  fhould  be  too 
much  reduc’d,  or  even  quite  deftroy’d,  by  a  copious  Difcharge 
of  the  purulent  Matter,  the  digeftive  Ointment  will  be  more 
properly  omitted,  and  Lint  either  dry,  or  flightly  foak’d  in 
EfTence  of  Myrrh,  and  Amber,  fubftituted  in  its  Place.  A 
certain  Surgeon  told  me,  that  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  he  us’d 
with  Succefs  burnt  Alum,  with  the  Addition  of  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
ta  of  red  precipitate  Mercury  ;  and  that  by  this  very  Means, 
a  firm  Cicatrix  was  very  foon  brought  over  the  Parts. 

That  the  Patient’s  loft  Strength  may  be  gradually  reftor’d, 
(lie  mutt  be  careful  to  ufe  not  only  Foods  that  are  of  good 
Nourifhment,  and  eafy  Digeftion,  fuch  as  Broths,  Jellies,  foft 
Eggs,  and  other  Aliments  of  a  like  Nature,  but  alfo  cordial 
Medicines,  and  efpecially  grateful  and  palatable  Emulfions. 
Great  Care  on  the  other  hand  is  to  be  taken,  left  the  Wound 
agglutinate  too  foon  ;  for  in  this  Cafe,  as  fome  Authors  have 
obferved,  the  Malady  gathers  frefh  Strength,  and  returns  with 
greater  Violence.  For  which  Reafon,  if  there  is  any  apparent 
Danger  of  this  Misfortune,  Honey  of  Rofes  is  now-and-then  to 
be  ufed  in  the  Dreflings,  that  fo  a  due  Suppuration  may  be  kept 
up  for  a  fufficient  tirhe  ;  but  when  the  Cancer  is  once  cured, 
the  Patient  muft  take  great  Care  always  to  obferve  a  ftri&  and 
proper  Regimen,  and  to  fhun  the  Exorbitances  of  the  tumult¬ 
uous  and  ungovern’d  Paflions.  She  is  likewife  at  ftated  Seafons 
of  the  Year,  efpecially  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  to  ufe  pur¬ 
gative  Medicines,  and  to  have  as  much  Blood  taken  from  her, 
as  her  State  (hall  require.'  - 

When  in  the  Courfe-  of  the  Cure,  a  vehement  Fever,  ac- 
company’d  with  violent  Pains  about  the  Procardia ,  and  a  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Breathing  feize  the  Patient,  certain  and  unavoidable 
Death  is  generally  the  Confequence.  That  this  may  not  there¬ 
fore  prove  the  Patient’s  Fate,  Blood  is  to  be  taken  from  her  in 
time,  and  Medicines  preventive  of  thefe  Diforders  prefcrib’d. 
There  are  indeed  fome  Women,  who  bear  this  Operation  with 
uncommon  Fortitude,  and  more  than  heroic  Bravery  of  Mind  ; 
whereas  others  of  their  Sex,  lofe  their  Courage  fo  far,  as  to 
fhriek  and  cry  in  a  manner  fo  terrible,  as  is  fufficient  to  fhock 
and  confufe  the  moft  intrepid  Surgeon,  and  difconcert  him  in 
his  Operation.  ’Tis  therefore  abfolutely  neceffary  in  this  Cafe, 
that  the  Surgeon,  as  Celfus  directs,  be  intrepid,  and  acquit 
himfelf  in  all  the  Steps  of  his  Operation,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  he  was  deaf  to  the  moving  Groans,  and  piercing  Shrieks,  of 
the  tortur’d  Patient. 

Mr.  Sharp’*  Obfervations  on  this  Subject  mujl  not  be  omitted ,  as 
they  acquaint  us  with  feveral  Particulars  of  Importance. 

The  Succefs  of  this  Operation  is  exceedingly  precarious,  from 
the  great  Difpofition  there  is  in  the  Conftitution,  after  an  Am¬ 
putation,  to  form  a  new  Cancer  in  the  Wound,  or  fome  other 
Part  of  the  Body.  When  a  Scirrhus  has  admitted  of  a  long 
Delay  before  the  Operation,  the  Patient  feems  to  have  a  better 
Profpedl  of  Cure,  without  Danger  of  a^Relapfe,  than  when  it 
'  has  increafed  very  faft,  and  with  acute  Pain.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  quite  pofitive  in  this  Judgment ;  but  upon  looking 
round  amongft  thofe  I  know,  who  have  recovered,  find  the 
Obfervation  fo  far  well  grounded.  There  are  fome  Surgeons  fo 
difheartned  by  the  ill  Succefs  of  this  Operation,  that  they  decry 
it  in  every  Cafe,  and  even  recommend  certain  Death  to  their 
Patients,  rather  than  a  Trial,  upon  the  Suppofition  it  never 
relieves  ,  but  the  Inftances  where  Life  and  Health  have  been 
preferved  by  it,  are  fufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  Re¬ 
commendation  of  it. 

The  Scirrhus  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  want  of  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  Skin,  its  Smoothnefs  and  Slipperinefs  deep  in  the 
Breaft  j  and  generally  by  its  pricking  Pain,  which,  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs,  increafes  the  Danger  accordingly,  though  there  are 
fome  few  with  little  or  none  in  the  Beginning.  As  the  Tu¬ 
mour  degenerates  into  a  Cancer,  which  is  the  worft  Degree  of 
Scirrhus,  it  becomes  unequal  and  livid  j  and  the  Veflels  grow¬ 
ing  varicous,  at  laft  ulcerates. 

In  extirpating  the  Scirrhus,  if  it  be  fmall,  a  longitudinal 
Incifion  will  dilate  fufficiently  for  the  Operation  ;  but  if  too 
large  to  be  differed  out  in  that  manner,  an  oval  Piece  of  Skin 
muft  be  cut  through  firft,  the  Size  of  which  is  to  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  that  of  the  Tumour  :  F  or  Example  ;  if  the  Swelling 
is  five  Inches  long,  and  three  broad,  the  oval  Piece  of  Skin  cut 
away  muft  be  nearly  of  the  fame  Length,  and  about  an  Inch 
and  an  half  in  Breadth.  In  taking  off  the  whole  Breaft,  the 
Skin  may  be  very  much  preferved,  by  making  the  Wound  a 
great  deal  lefs  than  the  Bafis  of  the  Breaft,  which  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  clear’d  away  from  the  Pe&oral  Mufcle.  This  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do,  becaufe  all  thefe  Scirrhi,  being  inlarged  Glands, 
are  encornpaffed  with  their  proper  Membranes,  which  make 
them  quite  diflindl  from  the  neighbouring  Parts,  and  eafily 
feparabje  ;  at  leaft  this  is  the  Cafe  when  the  Tumour  is  move- 
VoL,  I. 
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able  ;  for  fometimes  it  adheres  to  the  fubjacent  Mufcle,  and 
that  Mufcle  to  the  Ribs  ;  in  which  Circumftance  the  Opera¬ 
tion  is  impracticable.  When  it  is  attended  with  Knots  in  the 
Armpit,  no  Service  can  be  done  by  Amputation,  unlefs  the 
Knots  be  taken  away  ;  for  there  is  no  fort  of  Dependence  to 
be  laid  on  their  fubfiding  by  the  Difcharge  of  the  Wound  of 
the  Breaft.  The  Poflibility  of  extirpating  thefe  Knots,  with¬ 
out  wounding  the  great  Veflels,  is  very  much  queftion’d  by 
Surgeons  ;  but  I  have  done  it  when  they  have  not  lain  back¬ 
wards  and  deep. 

The  Bleeding  of  the  large  Arteries  is  to  be  flopp’d  by  palling 
the  Needle  twice  through  the  Flefh,  almoft  round  every  Veffel, 
and  tying  upon  it,  which  will  neceffarily  include  it  in  the  Li¬ 
gature.  In  order  to  difcover  the  Orifices  of  the  Veflels,  the 
Wound  muft  be  clean’d  with  a  Sponge  wrung  out  of  warm 
Water. 

1  hefcirrhous  Tumours  that  appear  about  the  lower  Jaw,  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  fcrophulous  Diforders,  that  diftinguilh 
themfelves  almoft  by  the  Circumftance  of  fixing  on  the  Salivary 
Glands.  Thefe  are  very  ftubborn  of  Cure,  but  not  fo  bad  as 
the  Scirrhus,  fince  they  frequently  fuppurate,  and  heal  after¬ 
wards.  If  they  impofthumate  again  after  healing,  ’tis  for  want 
of  a  good  Bottom,  which  may  fometimes  be  procur’d  by  de- 
ftroying  their  bad  Surface  with  a  Cauftic,  and  is  a  Method  I 
have  often  praClifed  with  extraordinary  Succefs.  Befides  thefe, 
there  is  another  Species  of  Scirrhus  in  the  Neck,  that  fucceeds 
better  after  Extirpation  than  either  of  the  former  Kinds  ;  this  is 
an  Inlargement  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands,  that  run  clofe  up  by 
the  Jugular  Vein  ;  and  is  diftinguilh  able  from  Cancers  of  this 
Part,  by  its  Moveablenefs,  want  of  Pain,  the  Laxnefs  of  the 
Skin  covering  it,  the  fmall  Degree  of  Preffure  it  makes  on  the 
OEfophagus  and  Trachea  ;  and  laftly,  the  good  Habit  of 
Body,  as  it  feldom  affe£ls  the  Conftitution,  which  Cancers 
here  do  very  early  after  their  firft  Appearance.  This  T umour, 
from  its  Situation,  requires  great  Exadfnefs  in  the  cutting  off : 
The  laft  I  took  away  of  this  Kind,  I  feparated  from  the  Jugu¬ 
lar  Vein  near  the  Length  of  an  Inch  and  an  half  j  they  fome¬ 
times  extend  up  the  Chin  towards  the  Mouth,  and  occafion  a 
Divifion  of  the  Salivary  Du£t  in  operating,  which  proves  very 
troublefome  to  heal ;  but  when  all  other  Methods  have  fail’d, 
may  be  cur’d  by  a  Perforation  into  the  Mouth,  through  that 
Part  of  the  Cheek  where  it  is  wounded,  which  by  a  Tent,  or 
fmall  Seton,  may  be  made  fiftulous  ;  then  by  dreffing  upon  the 
Outfide,  the  ouzing  of  the  Saliva  that  way  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  external  Orifice  healed  without  Difficulty. 

The  Treatment  of  all  thefe  Wounds  may  be  witli  dry  Lint 
firft  ;  and  afterwards,  as  in  the  common  incifed  Wounds. 
Sharp’s  Surgery. 

As  Accident  fometimes,  but  more  frequently  Lewdnefs  and 
Debauchery,  lay  People  under  a  Neceffity  of  having  the 
Whole,  or  a  Part  of  their  Penis  amputated,  I  muft  not  omit 
the  Method  of  performing  the  Operation. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis. 

If  at  any  time  a  Gangrene  fhould  happen  in  the  Penis,  in 
Confequence  of  an  Inflammation,  a  Phimofis,  or  Paraphimofis, 
then  the  fame  Method  of  Cure  is  to  be  purfu’d,  which  is  laid 
down  under  the  Article  Phimosis. 

But  if  a  Sphacelus,  or  a  Cancer  in  Confequence  of  a 
fcirrhous  Gland  fhould  appear  in  the  Penis,  then  every  Part,  to 
which  the  Contagion  has  reach’d,  is  with  all  Expedition  to  be 
extirpated,  left  the  Taint  diffufe  itfelf  farther,  and  the  Patient’s 
Mifery  be  produced  by  the  Surgeon’s  Negligence.  The  moft 
convenient  and  proper  manner  of  performing  the  Operation  is 
this  :  A  fmall  Tube  of  Silver  or  Lead,  a  little  longer  than  the 
Part  affe&ed,  is  inferted  into  the  Urethra,  and  pafs’d  a  little 
farther  than  the  Extremity  of  the  corrupted  Part.  Then  the 
found  Part  of  the  Penis,  which  next  adjoins  to  the  corrupted 
Part,  is  to  be  tied  with  a  ftrong  linen  or  lilken  Ligature,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  Tubercles  or  Excrefcences  of  Flefh  are 
to  be  taken  off  by  Bandage.  Then  the  Tube  inferted  into  the 
Urethra  is  carefully  fix’d,  that  it  may  not  flip  out,  but  afford 
an  eafy  and  open  Paffage  for  the  Urine.  The  Ligature  is  left 
upon  the  Penis ;  and  if  Neceffity  require  it,  may  be  made 
tighter  next  Day,  by  -applying  another  above  it ;  and  by  this 
means,  after  fome  Days,  the  corrupted  Part  fall?  off  where  the 
Ligature  was  made.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  fome  Surgeons 
forthwith  cut  off  the  corrupted  Part,  and  that  the  Blood  is 
fometimes  ftopt,  and  the  Wound  happily  and  thoroughly  ag¬ 
glutinated  by  adfual  Cautery,  or  ftyptic  Medicines  :  An  Inftance 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  fifty-fixth  Obfervation  of  Scultetus. 
But  as  this  Method  of  Cure  feldom  fucceeds  well,  and  for  the 
moft  Part  draws  a  Train  of  difmal  Confequences  after  it,  I  can¬ 
not  help  preferring  the  way  by  Ligature  to  it.  Befides,  when 
there  is  only  a  part  of  the  Penis  taken  off,  there  remains,  after 
the  Cure,  a  certain  Power  of  Procreation,  which  bears  a  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Size  of  the  remaining  Part. 

Whoever  is  defirous  of  feeing  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  let  him 
confult,  befides  Scultetus,  Hildanusy  Obfcrvat .  60.  and  65, 

^  Q  Ruyfchih? 
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Ruyfcbius ,  CW.  3.  Obfervat.  88.  and  Doebelius ,  Obfervat.  30. 
for  he  has  written  a  Treatile  upon  this  very  Subject.  Heijler , 
Tew.  2. 

CASES. 

One  Peter  Perrod ,  a  Blackfmith,  in  a  fmall  Village  near 
Laufanne ,  of  forty  Years  of  Age,  of  a  melancholic  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  who  led  a  Country  Life,  had  from  his  Infancy  been 
troubled  with  a  Wart  on  the  Top  of  the  Gians  Penis,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  Size  of  a  Lentil.  Before  Marriage  he  felt  no  Pain 
from  it,  unlefs  upon  fome  accidental  Collifion  ;  but  when  he 
chang’d  his  Condition  of  Life,  and  enter’d  into  the  Marriage 
State,  by  the  Attrition  of  the  Parts,  during  his  Embraces,  he 
began  to  feel  a  P^in  fo  intenfe  and  uninterrupted,  that  he  was 
forc’d  for  thirteen  Years  to  part  Beds  with  his  Wife.  But  in 
Procefs  of  Time,  the  Pain  increas’d,  and  the  Wart  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  monftrous  Cancer,  as  large  as  a  new-born  Child’s 
Head.  His  Penis  was  in  a  manner  transform’d  into  a  Mafs  of 
Flefh  of  a  livid  Colour,  and  uneven  on  its  Surface.  The  Smell 
it  exhal’d  was  fo  rank  and  difagreeable,  that  his  Friends  and 
Acquaintance  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  in  the  Place  where 
he  was.  A  great  many  Ulcers,  thro’  fome  of  which  his  Urine 
came,  furrounded  this  cancerous  Fungus.  The  Difeafe  grow¬ 
ing  daily  worfe  and  worfe,  Phyficians  of  all  Characters  were 
confulted,  but  all  in  vain.  When  the  Patient’s  Cafe  was  by 
them  all  pronounc’d  defperate  and  incurable,  when  his  Life 
was  in  imminent  Danger,  and  the  Excefs  of  his  Mifery  mov’d 
the  Compallion  of  all  about  him,  he  implor’d  my  Affiftance  ; 
and  that  worthy  old  Clergyman  Petrus  Pagefius ,  who  was  at 
once  a  venerable  Model  of  Piety  and  Erudition,  prevail’d  upon 
me  to  undertake  the  Cure,  which  I  did,  after  I  had  declar’d 
my  Sentiments  to  his  Friends,  and  the  reft  of  the  Company 
prefent.  When  I  had  diligently  examined  his  Cafe,  I  found  it 
to  be  very  terrible  ;  for  the  Cancer  had  by  this  time  thruft  its 
Roots  as  far  as  the  Abdominal  Veffels,  and  fix’d  them  there  : 
For  this  Reafon  I  judg’d  it  more  advifeable  to  try  the  laft  Re¬ 
medy,  or  in  other  Words,  to  cut  off  the  Member,  than  to 
leave  a  Man,  who  had  already  fuffer’d  fo  much,  in  fuch  Excefs 
of  Agony  and  Pain. 

As  for  the  Cure  itfelf,  I  proceeded  in  it  after  this  Manner : 

After  preferibing  the  Regimen  I  thought  moft  proper,  I 
purg’d  him  with  this  Potion  : 

Tuke  of  the  Herbs  Fumitory,  Scabious,  Dodder,  and  Spleen- 
wort,  each  half  an  Handful  ;  of  Anife-feeds,  half  an 
Ounfce  ;  of  Sena-leaves,  three  Drams :  Boil  all  together  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Liquor  to  be  ftrained  off"  amount 
to  no  more  than  three  Ounces,  in  which  diflolve  three 
Drams  of  the  Confection  of  Hamech,  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes,  made  with  Rhubarb, 
Agaric,  and  Sena  ;  to  which  add  one  Ounce  of  Cinamon- 
water  diftill’d  without  Wjne  :  Mix  all  up  together  into  a 
Potion,  to  be  given  pretty  early  in  tfie  Morning. 

Next  Day  I  open’d  a  Vein  in  his  Left  Arm,  and  took  fix 
Ounces  of  Blood  from  him.  Then,  for  the  better  Preparation 
and  Evacuation  of  the  Humours,  I  preferibed  the  following 
Apozem : 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Succory,  with  the  whole  Herb,  the 
Roots  of  fharp-pointed  Dock,  Purflain,  Polypody,  the 
greater  Figwort,  Tamariik  Bark,  and  the  inner  Roots  of 
black  Alder,  each  one  Ounce  ;  of  tl^e  Herbs  Agrimony, 
Speedwell,  Scabious,  Dodder,  Spleenwort,  golden  Maiden¬ 
hair,  Crane’s  Bill,  of  each  a  Handful  ;  of  the  three  cordial 
Flowers,  Broom,  and  Elder-flowers,  of  each  one  Pugil  j 
of  Liquorice,  and  fton’d  Rafins,  each  an  Ounce  :  Boil  in 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  to  a  Confumption  of  a  third 
Part.  In  a  Pint  and  an  half  of  the  ftrain’d  Liquor  infufe 
and  macerate  according  to  Art,  two  Ounces  of  pick’d 
Sena-leaves  ;  of  the  Roots  of  Baftard  Hellebore,  that  is, 
the  Root  of  the  Female  Sanicle  of  Fuchfius,  and  of  Poly¬ 
pody,  each  one  .Ounce  ;  of  Agaric  newly  reduced  into 
Troches,  three  Drams  ;  of  the  beft  Rhubarb,  three 
Drams  :  Make  a  Potion,  according  to  Art,  fqr  four 
Mornings. 

Having  withtjie  above  Medicines  purg’d  his  Body,  and  or¬ 
dering  him  to  mfeharge  the  Contents  of  his  Bladder,  upon  the 
tenth  of  July  1601.  I  plac’d  him  in  a  Seat,  and  in  the  Prefence 
of  that  renown’d  and  learned  Gentleman  Johannes  Rheterius , 
Profeflor  of  Hebrew  in  the  School  of  Laufanne ,  Claudius 
Mariones ,  a  moft  knowing  Apothecary,  David  Clerk ,  and 
fome  others  who  are  ftill  alive,  I  extirpated  his  Penis  in  the 
very  Abdomen  itfelf ;  then  I  apply’d  my  ftyptic  Powder  upon 
Stupes  dipt  in  Whites  of  Eggs  ;  and  with  Cloaths  folded,  and 
dipt  in  Oxycrate,  1  wrapt  up  his  Scrotum  and  Groins,  and 
apply’d  proper  Bandage  ;  which  being  done,  I  appointed  Ser¬ 
vants,  who,  in  their  1  urn,  ftiould,  with  their  Hand  wet  in 
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Oxycrate*  prefs  gently  upon  the  Stupes,  left  an  Hemorrhage 
fhould  happen  ;  for  in  this  Cafe  the  adtual  Cautery  is  highly 
dangerous,  both  becaufe  it  may  obftrudt  the  urinary  Paflage 
and  bring  on  an  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  and  adjacent 
Parts.  The  Wound  being  drefs’d  in  this  manner,  I  allow’d  it 
to  remain  untouch’d  till  next  Day.  Then  by  the  Ufe  of  Dige- 
ftives  for  fome  Days  after,  anointing  his  Belly,  and  the  Parts 
adjacent  to  the  Wound,  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  Myrtles,  and 
by  applying  a  defensive  Plaifter  to  the  lower  Part  of  his  Belly 
I  cur’d  the  Wound  in  my  ordinary  manner.  By  the  Ufe  of 
thefe  Means,  accompany’d  with  the  Bleffing  of  God,  he  reco¬ 
ver’d  his  Health  perfectly. 

For  a  Conveyance  to  his  Urine  I  order’d  him  a  very  Ample 
Inftrument,  not  unlike  a  human  Penis,  which  he  ufed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Cure,  with  little  or  no  Degree  either  of  Dif¬ 
ficulty  or  Pain.  Befides,  he  enjoyed  fuch  a  good  State  of 
Health,  and  perform’d  the  feveral  Branches  of  his  Profeffion 
with  fuch  Eafe  and  Freedom,  that  all  who  had  an  Opportunity 
of  knowing  his  deplorable  State,  were  ftruck  with  Surprize  at 
fo  complete  and  lb  unexpected  a  Cure. 

Befides,  fince  fome  imagine,  that  a  Cancer  extirpated  in  one 
Part  never  fails  to  appear  in  another,  ’tis  worth  while  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  Man  liv’d  for  many  Years  without  the  leaft 
Symptom  of  that  Kind;  enjoyed  fo  good  a  State  of  Health 
that  he  followed  his  own  Trade,  and  other  Parts  of  Country 
Labour,  without  the  leaft  Impediment,  and  even  without  the 
Inftrument  he  ufed  at  the  Beginning,  difeharg’d  his  Urine  as 
freely,  as  if  he  had  an  entire  and  found  Penis,  fince  he  was 
able  to  throw  it  out  a  confiderable  way  ;  and  which  is  ftill  more 
furprifing,  he  feveral  times  told  me,  that  he  was  very  often 
tantalized  with  a  Stimulus  to  Venery.  At  laft,  however,  he 
died,  about  the  End  of  the  Year  1611.  when  I  was  in  the 
Netherlands  ;  but  what  the  Diforder  which  prov’d  fatal  to  him 
might  have  been,  I  cannot  tell. 

During  the  War  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  and  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Geneva ,  a  Soldier  happen’d  in  a  Skirmifh  to  have  his 
Penis  ftruck  off  by  the  Shot  of  a  Mufket.  Being  brought  to 
Geneva ,  he  was  happily  cur’d  by  that  ikilful  Surgeon  Mr.  John 
Grifton  ;  but  in  this  Patient  the  Haemorrhage  was  not  great, 
otherwife  the  Cure  had  been  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  might 
be  confirm’d  from  many  Inftances. 

In  the  laft  Obfervation  but  one,  I  gave  an  Inftance  of  a  Pe¬ 
nis  cut  off,  and  cur’d  with  Succefs.  J  fhal]  now  {hew,  from 
two  Inftances,  that  Operations  of  this  Kind  are  highly  dan¬ 
gerous,  unlefs  when  perform’d  with  Skill,  Dexterity  and 
Caution. 

In  the  Year  1581.  a  poor  Countryman  went  out  a  begging; 
and  having  a  pretty  weighty  Bag  hung  about  his  Neck,  he  had 
the  Misfortune  to  attract  the  Eyes  of  a  Cut-purfe,  who,  while 
he.  was  deliberating  about  the  moft  proper  Expedient  for  getting 
it  into  his  Poffeffion,  obferved,  that  when  the  poor  Man  bended 
his  Body  forwards,  the  Bag  hung  down  between  his  Thighs ; 
and  that  when  he  recovered  his  Body  from  that  Pofture,  the 
Bag  was  again  raifed  to  his  umbilical  Region.  When  he  had 
thus  taken  his  Obfervations  as  accurately  as  he  could,  and  faW 
the  poor  Man  {landing  before  a  Shop,  and  gazing  on  the  Com*" 
modities,  he  fecretly  came  behind  him,  and  feiziqg  at  once 
his  Penis  and  the  Neck  of  the  Bag,  he  cut  both  off  £t  one  and 
the  fame  time.  But  the  miferable  Countryman,  falling  upon 
the  Ground,  expired  upon  the  Spot. 

In  the  Year  1582.  a  Man  of  about  forty  Years  of  Age, 
labouring  under  a  malignant  Ulcer  in  the  Gians  of  his  Penis,  had 
the  Misfortune  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  a  Surgeon  who  was 
none  of  the  moft  fkilful :  He  having  cut  off  the  Gians,  and  not 
being  furnifhed  with  ftyptic  Powders  ftrong  enough  for  flopping 
the  Blood,  fet  about  heating  the  firft  Piece  of  Iron  that  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  him  in  the  Kitchen,  during  which  time,  fo  ter¬ 
rible  an  Haemorrhage  happened,  that  the  Patient  died  a  few  Days 
after  ;  for  fo  great  an  Haemorrhage  had  impaired  his  Strength  lo 
entirely,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  reftore  it.  Hence  young 
Surgeons  ought  to  learn,  that  the  greateft  Skill,  Diligence,  and 
Caution,  are  neceffary  for  cutting  off  a  Penis  in  a  prppef 
manner.  Hildanus,  Cent.  3.  Obferv.  88,  89. 

The  human  Penis  may  be  fuccelsfully  enough  extirpated, 
provided  the  feveral  oteps  neceffary  be  carefully  and  faithfully 
taken. 

A  Countryman  had  for  two  Years  been  troubled  with  a  feir- 
rhous  Swelling  on  the  Gians  of  his  Penis,  which  at  laft  degene¬ 
rated  into  an  exulcerated  Cancer,  and  became  as  big  as  a  Per- 
fon  s  Fift.  J oachitu  Schrader ,  a  fkilful  Surgeon,  who  had  the 
Cure  entrufted  to  his  Care,  called  that  experienced  Phyfician 
Hid  dinghy  myfelf,  and  Andrew  Boekelman ,  together  with 
his  Son  Cornelius ,  to  a  Confultation.  We  unanimoufly  ap¬ 
proved  of  Extirpation,  which  was  accordingly  fet  about  next 
Day,  and  that.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  with  fuch  Sgccefs,  that 
tho’  he  loft  his  Penis,  he  returned  home  with  his  Health, 
which  he  ftill  continues  to  enjoy.  The  Operation  was  pet" 
formed  in  this  manner  :  Having  palled  a  Catheter  up  his 
Urethra ,  into  the  Cavity  of  his  Bladder,  we  made  a  ftrong 
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Ligature  upon  his  Penis,  juft  behind  the  tifte&ed  Part,  with  a 
Cord,  which  was  indeed  fmall,  but  capable  of  making  a  very 
great  Comprefiion.  I  he  Patient  bore  the  Agonies  of  the 
Operation  with  fuch  a  manly  Courage,  as  furprifed  all  the 
Spe&ators  ;  for  he  was  only  heard  to  utter  a  few  Complaints. 
After  we  had  apply ’d  this  Ligature,  we  fo  fixed  the  Catheter 
with  Thread,  that  it  could  not  flip  out  of  the  Urethra.  Next 
Day  we  apply’d  a  Irefti  Ligature,  that  the  Part  affeifted  might 
.mortify  the  fooner.  In  the  mean  time  we  wrapt  up  the  Whole 
of  his  Penis  in  a  wet  Bladder,  for  the  Reception  of  his  Urine, 
and  preventing  a  bad  Smell.  Upon  the  fifth  Day,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  the  mortified  Part  was  cut  off  with  a  Knife,  with¬ 
out  any  Haemorrhage  enfuing,  becaufe  it  was  totally  mortified. 
We  ftill  lelt  the  Catheter  in  his  Urethra  for  a  Day  or  two,  till 
•the  Ligature  fhould  come  off  of  its  own  Accord,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ftand  no  longer  in  Need  of  it.  Being  now  recovered,  he 
difcharged  his  Urine  thro’  an  ivory  Inftrument ;  for  that  Part  of 
his  Penis  which  was  left,  had  wholly  Ihrunk  back  into  his  Abdo¬ 
men,  to  that  he  was  oblig’d  to  ufe  this  Inftrument  to  prevent 
his  Cloaths  being  made  wet.  Ruyfch ,  Vol.  i.  Obfer.  30. 

Amputatio  is  ufed  by  Ccelius  Burelianus  in  a  Senfe  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  already  explain’d.  Thus  Acut.  L.  2.  C.  6.  and 
10.  Vocis  Amputatio  imports  a  Deprivation  of  Speech, 
or  Inability  to  fpeak.  And  the  fame  Words  are  alfo  ufed  by 
this  Author,  Chronic.  L.  4.  Cap.  7.  in  exactly  the  fame 
Senfe. 

In  this  Author  alfo  amputare  Vires  fignifies  to  render  weak, 
or  take  away  Strength. 

Nervos  amputare  alfo  in  this  Author  fignifies  to  take  away 
the  Strength. 

AMUCTICA,  &iuvKTtK&,  from  a//u«j<y,  to  vellicate.  Cce¬ 
lius  AurelianuSy  Cbron.  L.  2.  Cap.  6.  ufes  this  to  exprefs  Re- 
jnedies,  which  by  vellicating  and  ftimulating  the  Bronchia, 
raife  a  Cough,  and  by  that  means  contribute  to  the  Difcharge 
of  whatever  is  offenfive  to  the  Lungs.  Thefe  Medicines  are  the 
iame  as  thofe  call’d  Arteriaca. 

AMVETTJ,  or  Vetti-Tali,  otherwife  diftinguifhed  by  the 
•Name  of  Arbor  hulica^  Floribus  fpicatis ,  Semimbus  parvis  in 
.Vajculisftccis. 

It  is  the  Name  of  an  Indian  Tree  ;  bnt  I  don’t  find  any  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it. 

AMULETA,  Amulets.  As  thefe  and  Charms  are  nearly 
ally’d  together,  I  fhali  treat  of  them  under  the  fame  Article. 

As  we  -learn  from  facred  Hiftory,  that  Idolatry  had  diffufed 
its  baleful  Influences  over  the  Minds  of  Men  long  before  the 
Days  of  Mofes ,  fo  ’tis  probable,  that  Magic,  and  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  Attempts  to  prevent  Difeafes,  and  reftore  Health,  by  the 
Ufe  of  Charms  and  Amulets,  are  as  old,  ffmce  they  feem  to  be 
clofely  connected,  and  nearly  -ally’d  to  each  other.  As  this  is 
the  Cafe,  it  muft  be  as  difficult  to  trace  the  Origin  of  Magic 
.and  Amulets,  as  of  Idolatry  itfelf:  But  as  Difquifitions  of  this 
Nature  are  foreign  to  our  prefeni  Purpofe,  we  refer  the  Curious 
to  thofe  Authors  who  have  wrote  exprefsly  upon  that -Subject. 

That  we  may  deviate  from  our  Subjedf  as  little  as  is  poffible, 
it  is  fufflcient  for  us  to  know,  that  thefe  illicit  Methods  of  pro¬ 
curing  Health,  which  were  founded  on  a  falfe  Religion,  and 
fupported  by  the  Credulity  of  a  giddy  and  unthinking  Multi¬ 
tude,  were  not  only  pradtifed,  but  in  a  manner  incorporated 
with  Phyfic,  long  before  the  Greek  JEfculapius ,  who  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability  practifed  them  himfelf. 

As  to  the  Manner  in  which  this  Abufe  crept  into  Phyfic,  and 
the  Motives  that  have  induc’d  Mankind  to  proftitute  their  Un- 
derftandings,  and  affront  their  Reafons,  fo  far  as  to  countenance 
jt,  ’tis  probable,  that  Men  feeing  the  natural  Means  of  pre¬ 
ferring  Health,  and  preventing  Death,  frequently  unfuccefsful, 

frafp’d  at  every  thing  that  firft  prefented  itfelf,  and  believ’d  the 
rft  Impoftor,  who  had  Confidence  and  Wickednefs  enough  to 
impofe  upon  them.  They  allow’d  themfelves  to  be  fo  much 
the  more  eafily  decoy’d  in  this  Particular,  becaufe  they  ima¬ 
gin’d,  that  tho’  thefe  fuperftitious  Pradfices  fhould  happen  to  do 
no  Good,  yet  at  leaft  they  could  not  pofiibly  do  any  Harm  ;  and 
though  they  were  of  themfelves  without  Virtue,  and  without 
Efficacy,  yet  to  authorize  and  eftablifh  their  Ufe,  it  was  fufii¬ 
cient,  that  fome  Perfons  believed,  that  they  reap’d  Advantage, 
and  received  Eafe,  from  them.  It  is  even  poffible,  that  the 
Relief  afforded  by  thefe  Charms  might  have  been  real-,  fince 
the  Force  of  Imagination  in  the  Patient  might  have  fupply’d  the 
Defedtof  medicinal  Virtue  in  the  Amulet;  and  the  lmpreflion 
made  upon  the  Mind  by  it,  might  have  communicated  itfelf  to 
the  Body,  and  chang’d  the  State  and  Condition  of  its  Parts.  If 
to  what  has  been  faid  we  join  thefe  two  Confiderations  ;  that 
thefe  Amulets  were  not,  like  other  Remedies,  ungrateful  and 
painful ;  and  that  Religion,  or  rather  Superftition,  which  has 
too  great  an  Influence  over  all  Mankind,  join’d  her  facred 
Sandtion,  and  pronounc’d  them  lawful.  I  fay,  if  we  refledl 
upon  thefe  things,  we  fhali  not  be  furprifed,  that  Men  fell  into 
the  Miftake,  embraced  the  agreeable  delufive  Error,  and  juftified 
their  Proftitution  of  Senfe  and  Reafon,  by  an  Allegation  of  ima¬ 
ginary  good  Efledts  produced  by  them. 
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Whether  befides  the  Craft  and  Artifice  of  Men,  there  was 
any  thing  more  in  the  Matter,  is  a  Point,  the  Decifion  of 
which  I  leave  to  Divines.  But  whatever  the  Cafe  be,  certain  it 
is,  that  Charms  and  Incantations  have  been  fo  effedlually  intro¬ 
duced  into  Phyfic,  that  all  the  Nations  of  the  World  have  ufed 
them  1  ime  out  of  Mind.  The  Pagans  are  not  the  only  People 
who  have  fallen  into  this  Folly.  Thofe  who  have  been  ho¬ 
nour’d  with  the  Knowledge  of  God,  have  allow’d  themfelves  to 
be  corrupted  and  carried  off  by  the  bad  Example  of  their  idola¬ 
trous  Neighbours  ;  and  fome  even  of  thofe  who  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  the  wifeft  of  Men,  whatever  the  Religion  they  profefs’d 
was,  have  been  fo  weak  and  fuperftitious  as  to  fplit  upon  this 
Rock,  as  well  as  the  Vulgar  ;  tho’  there  have  been  in  all  Ages, 
even  among  the  Pagans ,  fome  free  unfetter’d  Souls,  who  nobly 
dar  d  to  think  for  themfelves  ;  who  look’d  thro’  the  Mafk,  and 
fneer’d  at  the  wild  Delufion. 

Sometimes  People  charm’d  by  fingle  Words,  or  by  certain 
Sentences,  whifpered  in  the  Patient’s  Ear,  or  even  pronounced 
at  a  Diftance  from  him,  with  an  Intention  to  cure  him  ;  and 
this  Form  was  always  accompany’d  with  various  other  Cere¬ 
monies.  ^  Thefe  Words  or  Sentences  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
iTTctotcPctt,  by  the  Latins  Incantamenta ,  or  Carmina ,  which 
Words  correfpond  precifely  to  our  Englijh  Words  Inchantments 
and  Charms ,  as  being  a  fort  of  Song  pronounced  over  any  one  ; 
for  the  Words  were  generally  in  Verfe,  or  at  leaft  pronounced 
with  the  Air  and  Spirit  of  a  Song  ;  not  but  that  they  alfo  made 
ufe  of  Profe  for  this  Purpofe,  and  even  employed  barbarous  and 
infignificant  Words,  which  neither  he  that  performed  the  Cere¬ 
mony,  nor  he  for  whofefake  it  was  performed,  underftood. 

At  other  times  they  wrote  thefe  Words  or  Sentences  on  cer¬ 
tain  Subftances,  which  they  tied  to  fome  Part  of  the  Patient’s 
Body,  or  made  him  carry  about  him.  Thefe  are  what  the 
Latins  call  Amuleta ,  probably  from  the  Verb  amovere ,  to  re¬ 
move  or  take  away  ;  they  call  them  alfo  Proebia  or  Proebray 
from  prohibere ,  to  guard  or  defend.  The  Greeks  have  with  a 
like  Propriety  and  Significancy  call’d  them  Apotropcea ,  Phylac- 
teria ,  Amynteria ,  Alexiteria ,  and  Alexiphartnaca ,  becaufe  they 
imagin’d,  that  thefe  Remedies  could  defend  them,  not  only 
againft  fuch  Difeafes  as  proceed  from  natural  Caufes,  but  alfo 
againft  the  Charms  or  Incantations  which  might  have  been  ufed 
by  others,  with  a  View  to  hurt  or  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  Amiulets  were  made  of  Stone,  Metal,  Simples,  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  a  Word,  of  every  thing  their  Fancy  fuggefted,  or 
their  Caprice  dire&ed  them  to.  Upon  Stone,  Metal,  and 
Wood,  they  engraved  Characters,  Figures,  or  Words,  which 
were  to  be  difpofed  and  ranged  in  a  particular  Order,  as  well 
as  thofe  delineated  on  Paper.  Such  is  that  preferibed  by  Serenus 
Samonicus ,  for  the  Cure  of  a  certain  Species  of  Fever,  call’d  by 
Phyficians  Hemitritcea.  The  Cure  confifts  in  writing  the  Word 
Abracadabra  in  a  certain  manner  upon  Paper.  See  Abraca¬ 
dabra. 

The  Jews  have  attributed  the  fame  Virtue  to  the  Word 
Abracalan ,  pronounced  in  the  fame  manner.  See  Abra- 
CAL  AN. 

We  find  in  Marcellus  Ernpericus ,  in  Trallian ,  and  other 
Authors,  feveral  Examples  of  Amulets  made  by  Chara&ets, 
rang’d  in  a  certain  Order,  and  engraved  upon  Metal,  Wood, 
or  Stone. 

Sometimes  they  neither  wrote  nor  engrav’d  any  thing  upon 
the  Subftances  intended  for  the  Amulets,  but  ufed  a  great  many 
fuperftitious  Ceremonies  in  preparing  arid  applying  therm  Not 
to  mention  the  Pains  they  were  at  in  obferving,  whether  the 
Stars  were  favourably  difpos’d,  or  not.  The  Arabians  have 
given  this  laft  Species  of  Amulet,  the  Virtue  of  which  depends 
principally  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Stars,  the  Name  of  Talif- 
man,  which  in  their  Language  fignifies  an  Image. 

Amulets  were  made  of  all  Forms,  and  tied  to  all  Parts  of  the 
Body ;  for  which  Reafon  they  were  alfo  call’d  Periapta ,  and 
Periammata ,  from  a  Greek  Word  which  fignifies  to  tie  about  any 
thing.  Some  of  thefe  refembled  a  Piece  of  Money,  thro’  which 
they  bor’d  a  Hole,  and  with  a  Piece  of  Thread  hung  it  about  the' 
Patient’s  Neck.  Others  of  them  were  in  the  Form  of  Rings, 
which  were  put  upon  the  Fingers,  or  other  Parts  of  the  Bodyr 
Others  of  them  were  contrived  in  the  Form  of  Bracelets, 
or  Necklaces,  which  were  wore  upon  the  Arms,  and  about  the 
Neck  ;  and  fome  of  them  refembled  Crowns,  with  which  the 
Patient’s  Head  was  incircled. 

We  may  join  in  the  fame  Clafs  with  Amulets  and  Charms, 
all  the  other  fuperftitious  Remedies,'  in  which  the  Antients 
repofed  fo  much  Confidence,  and  of  which  they  ufed  fo  great  a 
Number.  There  were,  for  Inftance,  certain  Simples,  which 
they  could  neither  gather,  prepare,  nor  apply,  without  at  the 
fame  Time  performing  fome  Ceremonies,  which,  confi- 
der’d  in  themfelves,  could  neither  facilitate  the  Operation 
of  the  Medicine,  nor  augment  its  Virtue,  and  feem’d  alto¬ 
gether  of  an  indifferent  Nature,  but  without  which  it  was 
pretended  that  the  Remedy  was  ufelefs.  The  Writings  of  the 
antient  Phyficians  abound  with  Defcriptions  of  Remedies  of  this 
Nature*  which . are  ftill  ufed  by  Quacks,  old  Women,  and 

others 
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others  who  have  the  Misfortune  to  be  under  the  Influences  of 
Credulity  and  Superftition.  See  Bara. 

There  are  alfo  a  kind  of  Amulets,  in  which  neither  Charms 
nor  Superftition  had  any  Share,  tho’  no  Perfon  could  account 
for  the  Eft'e&s  attributed  to  them,  nor  comprehend  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  a£led.  Thefe  are,  at  this  very  Day,  ap¬ 
prov’d  of  by  fome  Phyftcians,  and  as  induftrioufly  ridiculed  and 
defpifed  by  others.  Le  Clerc.  Hijl.  de  la  Medicine. 

Amongft  Amulets  and  Incantations,  none  feems  to  have 
gain’d  fo  great  a  Reputation  as  the  Royal  Touch  for  the  King’s 
Evil,  which  has  the  Appearance  of  being  a  Mixture  of  both. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  Royal  Family  in  Europe ,  which  does  not 
pretend  to  inherit  from  fome  of  their  pious  Anceftors,  the 
Power  derived  from  Heaven,  of  charming  this  Diftemper. 
This  Claim  would  be  more  juftifiable,  if  moft  of  their  Thrones 
had  not  originally  been  gain’d  by  Rapine  and  Violence,  and 
fupported  by  an  almoft  continual  Series  of  Oppreflion  and  In- 
juftice,  which  are  not  likely  to  draw  down  from  Heaven  any 
extraordinary  Benedi&ioh.  If,  however,  we  look  upon  this 
fort  of  Incantation  as  a  Piece  of  political  Craft,  we  fhall  have 
Reafon  to  believe  it  has  its  Origin  more  in  Villainy  than  Folly : 
For  Miracles  are  very  proper  to  extort  a  Veneration  from  the 
Vulgar,  and  impofe  upon  Minds  furnifh’d  with  little  Senfe, 
and  much  Credulity.  I  am  fenfible,  that  many  grave  Authors 
have  treated  this  miraculous  Method  of  Cure  as  a  Reality,  and 
that  there  are  not  wanting  Perfons,  who  at  this  Day,  pretend 
to  produce  Inftances  of  People  who  have  been  healed  by  the 
Royal  Touch.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  I  can  produce  as  good 
Evidence  of  Tricks  play’d  by  Witches,  Spirits,  and  Fairies, 
which  however  I  cannot  implicitly  believe.  I  fhould  therefore 
think  it  more  probable,  that  thofe  who  relate  and  aflert  Stories 
either  of  Witches,  or  Cures  by  the  Royal  Touch,  have  fufter- 
ed  themfelves  to  be  impofed  upon  through  a  little  Enthufiafm, 
and  a  Fondnefs  for  the  Marvellous,  or  intend  to  impofe  upon 
others,  than  that  fuch  Relations  fhould  be  true.  I  will  not 
deny,  that  the  Solemnity  of  the  Ceremony,  and  the  Prefence 
of  a  crown’d  Head,  may  poflible  ftrike  the  Perfon  touched 
with  an  Awe  and  Surprize,  which  may  induce  fome  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  confequently  upon 
the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body  ;  but  this  Caufe  does  not 
appear  adequate  to  the  Effects  attributed  to  it.  It  is  poflible 
alfo,  that  the  Gold  worn  about  the  Neck  may  have  fome  falu- 
tary  Influence,  if  it  can  attradl  to  itfelf,  and  draw  out  of  the 
Body  the  Matter,  which  is  the  immediate  Caufe  of  the  King’s 
Evil,  as  it  does  Mercury,  which  however  is  not  fo  certain  as 
to  be  depended  upon. 

AMURCA  is  the  Fceces  which  fubfides  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veftel,  where  the  Oil  of  Olives  newly  exprefs’d  is  put. 

It  is  emollient,  lenitive,  and  refolutive,  and  proper  to  eafe 
Pains  in  the  Head,  being  applied  to  the  Forehead,  and  to  ftop 
Fluxions.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

The  medicinal  Virtues  of  Amurca,  as  related  by  fome  of  the 
Antients,  are.  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  mentioned  by 
Lemery.  , 

AMURCA,  dpv$M,  is  the  Lees  or  Sediment  of  the  prefled 
Olive. 

Boilpd  in  a  copper  Veftel  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey,  it 
becomes  an  Aftringent,  and  is  ferviceable  in  the  Tooth-ach, 
and  for  Wounds,  being  mixed  with  Vinegar,  Wine,  or  Wine 
and  Honey,  [o/ro/xex/]  and  the  Parts  anointed  therewith.  It  is 
alfo  an  Ingredient  in  Collyria  and  Plaifters.  The  older  it  is,  the 
better.  Adminiftered  in  a  Clyfter,  it  is  good  for  Exulcerations 
of  the  Anus,  Pudenda,  and  Uterus.  Boiled  with  Omphacium 
to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey,  it  draws  out  rotten  Teeth,  that 
are  anointed  with  it.  A  Deco&ion  of  it  with  Lupines  and  the 
Chamaeleon,  cures  the  Scab  in  Cattle,  being  rubbed  over  with 
it.  Crude  and  new,  it  makes  a  good  Fomentation  for  thofe 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  Gout  in  their  Feet  or  Joints. 

Being  fpread  upon  a  Sheep-fkin  with  the  Wool,  and  apply’d 
to  hydropical  Perfons,  it  reprefles  the  Swelling.  Diofcorides , 
Lib.  i.  Cap.  138. 

Amurca  is  of  an  earthy  Subftance,  hot,  but  not  fenfibly 
acrid.  When  boiled,  it  becomes  of  grofler  Parts,  and  more 
dry.  Grib.  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  14.  Cap.  I. 

By  reafon  of  its  heating  and  intenfely  drying  Qualities,  it 
cures  Ulcers  in  Bodies  that  are  of  a  dry  Temperrment ;  but  in 
all  others  increafes  and  exafperates  them.  Aetius  Tetr.  1. 
Serm.  1.  /Eginet.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  3. 

AMYCHE,  d[xvyji,  a  fuperficial  Exulceration,  Laceration, 
or  Scarification  of  die  Skin. 

It  is  derived  from  d/xuasu,  to  fcratch,  and  is  fbmetimes  ufed 
by  Hippocrates.  Hence  Am  yctic  a,  Stimulating,  Vellicating, 
ufed  by  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  6. 

AMYDROS,  d[xvJ'^fi  fomewhat  obfeure,  fcarcely  to  be 
feen.  It  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Treatife  de  Infomniis. 

AMYGDALAE,  Almonds,  the  Fruit  of  the  Amygdalus, 
which  fee.  It  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  the  Tonsillje,  which 
fee. 

AMYGDALIA,  dp.yyS'J.hia t,  Almonds.  Hippocrates  de 

Morbisy  Lib.  2. 
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AMYGDALATUM,  an  artificial  Milk  made  of  Almonds 
ufually  called  an  Emulfion. 

AMYGDALOIDES,  a  Name  by  which  Oribafius  calls  the 
Tithymalus,  which,  he  fays,  goes  alfo  by  the  Names  of  Tithy- 
rnalus  Mas ,  Characias ,  Coinetes ,  and  Gobius.  See  Tithyma¬ 
lus. 

AMYGDALOPERSICUM,  the  Almond  Peach.  It  is  alfo 

called  Perfica  Amygdaloides. 

AMYGDALUS  amara ,  fcf  dulcis ,  Offic.  J.  B.  1.  174 
Mont.  36.  Jonf.  Dendr.  122.  Amygdalus  fativa ,  C.  B.  Pin] 
441.  Raii  Hiftor.  2.  1519-  El.  Bot.  497.  Amygdalus  fativa 
fruftu  majore ,  T.  Infix  627.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  245.  Amyg~ 
daks ,  Chab.  12.  Ger.  1256.  Emac.  1445.  Parkinf.  Theat 
1515.  The  ALMOND-TREE.  Dale. 

The  Deco&ion  of  theRooJsofthe  bitterAlmond-tree,  bruiled 
clears  the  Face  of  Freckles  ;  and  a  Cataplafm  of  the  Almonds 
has  the  fame  Effecft.  Apply’d  by  way  of  Pefl’ary,  they  provoke 
the  Menles  ;  and  made  into  a  Cataplafm  with  Vinegar  and  Gil 
of  Rofes,  and  apply’d  to  the  Forehead  or  Temples,  they  eafe 
Pains  of  the  Head  ;  with  Wine  they  cure  the  Epiny&ides 
[Puftules  arifing  in  the  Night]  ;  and  with  Honey  are  properly 
apply’d  to  putrid  and  fpreading  Ulcers,  [aiindovats  l^irrUm'] 
and  the  Bites  of  Dogs.  Being  eaten,  they  eafe  Pain,  loofen 
the  Belly,  incline  to  Sleep,  and  provoke  Urine.  Taken  with 
Amylum,  they  help  fuch  as  vomit  Blood  ;  drank  in  Water,  or 
made  into  an  Eclegma  with  Refin  of  T urpentine,  they  relieve 
thofe  who  are  afflided  with  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys,  or  labour 
under  a  Peripneumony.  Taken  in  Raifin-wine,  J  they 

relieve  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  or  the 
Gravel.  Made  into  an  Eclegma  with  Honey  and  Milk,  and 
taken  to  the  Quantity  of  a  Hafle-nut,  they  cure  Difeafes  of 
the  Liver,  Coughs,  and  Inflations  of  the  Colon  ;  eaten  before 
drinking,  to  the  Number  of  five  or  fix,  they  prevent  Drunk- 
ennefs.  They  kill  Foxes,  being  mixed  with  their  Food.  The 
Gum  of  the  Tree  is  aftringent  and  heating  ;  and,  drank,  re¬ 
lieves  thofe  who  bring  up  Blood.  Mixed  with  Vinegar,  and 
the  Parts  anointed  therewith,  it  takes  off  Tetters  that  affed 
only  the  Superficies  of  the  Skin.  Drank  in  Wine  and  Water, 
it  cures  an  inveterate  Cough  ;  and  drank  in  Raifin-wine,  it 
relieves  thofe  who  are  afflided  with  the  Gravel. 

The  fweet  and  efculent  Almond  is  much  inferior  in  Virtue 
to  the  bitter  one,  though  it  attenuates,  and  provokes  Urine. 
Green  Almonds,  eaten  with  their  Shells,  amend  the  preterna¬ 
tural  Humidity  of  the  Stomach.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  176. 

Oil  of  bitter  Almonds,  which  fome  call  Metopium>  is  thus 
prepared  : 

Take  of  bitter  Almonds,  clean’d  and  dry’d,  fix  Pints ;  bruife 
them  gently  in  a  Mortar  with  a  wooden  Peftle,  till  they 
come  to  a  Pafte,  and  thereto  pour  two  half  Pints  of  boiling 
Water.  Let  it  alope  for  half  an  Hour  to  imbibe  the  Moi- 
fture,  after  which  beat  it  again  more  ftrongly,  andpreffing 
it,  put  what  fticks  to  the  Fingers  into  a  Mufcle-fhell.  This 
done,  pour  again  half  a  Pint  of  Water  to  the  Mafs,  and 
fuffering  it  to  imbibe  the  fame,  do  as  before.  Every  fix 
Pints  of  Water  will  produce  half  a  Pint  of  Oil. 

It  is  efFedual  againft  Pains  and  Strangulations  of  the  Uterus, 
and  againft  Contortions  and  Inflammations  of  the  fame  Parts ; 
alfo  for  Pains  of  the  Head,  and  Pain  and  Noife,  or  Ringing  in 
the  Ears.  It  helps  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  Difeafes  of 
the  Kidneys,  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  the  Stone,  the  Afthma,  or 
Diforders  of  the  Spleen.  Mixed  with  Honey,  Root  of  Lilly, 
and  Cyprian  Cerate,  or  Cerate  of  Rofes,  it  clears  the  Face  of 
Spots  and  Freckles,  from  Sun-burning,  and  fmooths  it  from 
Wrinkles;  it  alfo  re&ifies  a  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  deterges 
Achors,  and  Scald  Heads.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  39- 

Troches  of  bitter  Almonds  are  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Anife,  the  Seed  of  Smallage,  Afarabacca,  bitter 
Almonds,  the  Tops  of  Wormwood,  of  each  an  equal 
Quantity,  and  make  them  up  with  Water  into  Troches 
of  the  Weight  of  a  Dram.  To  a  Patient  in  a  Fever  give 
them  in  Hydromel ;  to  one  without  a  Fever  give  them  in 
Wine  and  Water  [otvo^ihif  P.  AUgineta ,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  12. 

Oil  of  Almonds  is  prepared  after  the  following  manner : 

Take  clean  bitter  Almonds,  and  pound  them,  inftilling  now- 
and-then  a  little  Water  ;  this  done,  to  the  Quantity  o^ 
four  Ounces  put  a  Pint  of  fweet  Oil ;  let  it  ftand  fort) 
Days  in  the  Sun,  or  let  it  boil  three  Hours  in  a  doubl# 
Veil'd,  and  then  ftrain  it  for  Ufe.  Some  put  two  Ounces 
of  bruifed  Almonds  to  an  Italic  Pint  of  Oil,  and  boil  it 
in  a  double  Veftel. 

An  Oil  of  Almonds,  called  alfo  Metopium ,  prepared  diffe¬ 
rently  from  that  deferibed  by  Diofcorides  : 

Take  of  Oleum  Omphacinum,  [Oil  exprefled  from  unr.p- 
Olives]  twenty  Pints ;  of  bitter  Almonds,  two  Pounds  j 
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of  Cardamoms,  one  Pound  ;  of  the  Flowers  of  Juncus 
Hrlontus  Calamus  Aromaticus,  Carpobalfamum,  each 
°  Pound  •  of  Myrrh,  Galbanum,  each  half  a  Pound  ; 
of  Turpentine,  twokunds;  of  fweet-fcentedWine,  toma- 
tltX  dry  Ingredients  in,  four  Pints  ;  of  Attic  Honey 
three  Pounds.  Bruife  and  diffolve  the  Galbanum  and 
Turpentine  in  Part  of  the  Oil,  and  mix  them  with  the 
reft  of  the  Ingredients  after  they  are  boiled,  and  then  add 
the  Honey.  When  all  is  throughly  mixed,  take  it  off 
the  Fire  whilft  it  is  in  a  gentle  Warmth,  and  ftram  it ; 
for  when  cold,  it  is  thick. 


The  Egyptians,  who  invented  this  Oil,  called  it  Metopium , 
becaufe  it  had  Galbanum  for  an  Ingredient,  which  was  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  a  Plant  called  Metopium.  P.  7.  Cap.  20. 

Amygdalis  amarA  et  dulCis.  This  Tree  is  fo  much 
like  the  Peach,  both  in  Leaves  and  Bloffoms,  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  them  afunder,  but  by  their  Fruit,  which  is  lefs  in  this, 
containing  little  or  no  pulpy  Flelh,  but  a  tough  cottony  Skin, 
under  which  is  the  Stone,  which  is  fmoother  and  more  pointed 
at  one  End,  but  full  of  little  Hollowneffes.  The  kernel  of 
this  is  the  Almond,  not  diftinguifhable  whether  bitter  or  fweet, 

but  by  the  Tafte.  M  . 

The  Almond-tree  grows  only  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer 

Countries,  as  Spain ,  and  particularly  Barbary:  It  flowers 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Fruit  is  ripe  in  Augujl. 

Sweet  Almonds  are  accounted  nourifhing,  but  if  eaten  too 
much,  are  hard  of  Digeftion,  and  very  fluffing  ;  of  thefe,  with 
Sugar,  are  made  feveral  Sweet-meat^,  as  March  Panes ,  and 
Maccaroons.  But  it  is  the  Oil  drawn  from  the  fweet  Almonds 
that  is  moft  in  Ufe,  and  is  an  ufeful  and  excellent  Medicine. 

It  is  of  great  Service  in  Affeaions  of  the  Lungs,  as  Coughs, 
Shortnefs  of  Breath,  in  Sorenefs  of  the  Stomach,  pleuretic  Pains. 

In  the  Stone,  Gravel,  and  all  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder,  it  is  of  Angular  Ufe,  by  its  foftening^  and  lubricating 
Quality.  It  very  much  corre&s  the  bilious  Salts  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Bowels,  and  is  of  great  Advantage  in  the  Colic,  and 
helps  a  coftive  Habit  of  Body.  It  is  commended  to  be  given 
to  Women  with  Child,  to  take  freely  of  it  for  fome  time  before 
they  expea  their  Delivery.  It  is  very  ufeful  for  Childrens 
Gripes,  and  to  purge  them  gently,  mix’d  with  any  opening 

^Thie  bitter  Almonds  are  more  ufed  outwardly  as  a  Cofmetic , 
being  cleanfing  and  beautifying.  The  Oil  dropp’d  into  the 
Ears,  is  good  for  Deafnefs  i  and  is  frequently  put  among  Ano¬ 
dyne  Liniments.  .  .  _  ,  r  ,  . 

The  only  officinal  Preparation  is,  the  expreffed  Oil  of  bitter 

and  fweet  Almonds.  Miller  Bot.  Off.  i 

Sweet  Almonds  contain  a  great  deal  ot  Oil,  and  a  little  oak 

and  Phlegm.  .  ,  .  f  -  c 

The  bitter  Almonds  contain  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  more  halt 

than  the  fweet  Almonds,  and  but  little  Phlegm ;  it  is  for  that 
Reafon,  that  the  Oil  of  the  bitter  Almond  will  keep  a  longer 
time  without  growing  mufty,  than  the  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds. 

.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Pomet  adds,  thet  the  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds,  outwardly  ap¬ 
ply ’d,  foftens  hard  Nerves,  takes  away  Spots  in  the  Skin,  and 
brings  dowii  the  great  Bellies  of  Children.  Some  fay,  that  the 
Oil  of  fweet  and  bitter  Almonds  both  may  be  prelerved  from 
growing  rancid,  by  the  Help  of  Spirit  of  Wine  tartarized. 

&  Sweet  Almdnds  caufe  Sleep,  and  increafe  the  feminal 

Powersi  . 

Both  the  one  arid  the  other  agree  at  all  times  to  every  Age, 

and  all  Sorts  of  Conftitutions,  provided  they  be  moderately 
^lfcd 

After  your  fweet  Almonds  are  bruifed  and  fteeped  in  Mfater, 
they  fqueeze  a  milky  Juice  out  of  them,  which  is  given  to  lean, 
confumptive  and  pleuretic  People,  and  does  them  a  great  deal 
of  good  }  the  Reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  the  Milk  contains  a 
great  many  oily,  balfamic,  and  embaraffing  Parts,  fit  for 
nourifhing  and  reftoring  the  folid  Paris,  moderating  the  violent 
Motion  of  the  Humours,  and  aUaying  their  Sharpnefs. 

The  Difference  of  Tafte  between  the  fweet  and  bitter  Almonds 
proceeds  in  this,  that  there  is  lefs  Salt  in  the  fweet  ones,  and  that 
this  Salt  is  perfectly  confined  and  cooped  up  by  the  ropy  Parts, 
infomuch  that  it  can  make  but  a  very  flight  Impreffion  upon  the 

Tongue.  . 

The  bitter  ones,  on  the  contrary,  contain  much  fharp  Salt, 

which  being  but  half  embarafled  with  the  oily  Parts,  caufe  a 
ftronger,  but  a  more  difagreeable  Senfation. 

Plutarch  tells  a  Story  of  a  certain  Phyfician,  who  lived  with 
Drufus,  the  Son  of  Tiberius ,  and  who  by  the  Ufe  of  bitter 
Almonds  became  fo  great  a  Drinxer,  that  he  was  never  made 
drunk,  and  out-did  all  that  lived  in  his  Time  that  way;  Lemery 

on  Foods.  • 

Some  Years  ago  there  happened  a  remarkable  Cafe  in  this 
Part  of  the  World.  Ten  young  Gentlemen,  defcended  of 
illuftrious  Families,  ufed  fome  Water-gruel,  in  which  more 
than  two  Ounces  of  Arfenic,  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Sugar,  had  been  put.  Soon  after,  they  were  racked  with  great 
Vol.  I. 
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Difquietudes,  and  Gripes  in  their  Bellies  ;  but,  by  the  Bleffing 
of  God,  I  removed  all  their  Symptoms,  and  put  them  out  of 
Danger,  by  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  and  Milk.  Hoffman. 

Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  well  prepared,  and  taken  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fome  Spoonfuls,  in  a  little  Broth,  is  a  moft  effedlual 
Medicine  in  all  Pains  and  Spafms ;  even  in  fuch  Spafms  as  fhake 
the  moft  remote  Parts  of  the  Body  :  For  this  Reafon,  it  is  very 
properly  prefcribed  in  convulfive  Coughs,  fpafmodic  Afthmas, 
Fits  of  the  Stone,  Stranguries,  and  Colics.  Hoffman  de  Con- 
fenfu  Partium  Nervofarum.  f 

There  are  certain  Poifons  which  prove  noxious  to  particular 
Animals,  and  yet  produce  no  poifonous  Efiedts  upon  Men  : 
Thus,  for  Inftance,  bitter  Almonds  are  pernicious  to  Fowls, 
and  excite  Convulsions  in  the  Stork  and  Dove  particularly. 
The  fame  Almonds,  as  well  as  the  Nux  Vomica,  when  given 
to  Cats  and  Dogs,  throw  them  into  fuch  violent  Convuliions, 
as  put  an  End  to  their  Lives.  Hoffman  Medicin.  Rational. 
Sy/lemat.  Vol.  I . 

AMYLEON,  or  AMYLION,  or  dpvhtov,  from 

a  Negative,  and  /u.vait,  a  Mill,  becaufe  made  of  Corn  without 
grinding!  Starch.  See  Amylum. 

Hippocrates  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  L.  2. 
recommends  this,  roll’d  up  in  Wool,  as  aPeflary,  good  againft 
a  Difcharge  of  Water  from  the  Uterus. 

AMYLUM,  Starch. 

Amylum  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  prepared  without  the 
Help  of  a  Mill  (from  «■  Neg.  and  y.v or  y.u A11,  a  Mill). 
The  beft  is  what  is  made  of  Sitanious  Wheat,  (fuch  as  is  fown 
and  reaped  in  three  Months)  in  Crete  or  Egypt.  It  is  prepared 
of  this  Kind  of  Wheat,  cleanfed,  in  the  tollowing  manner  : 
They  water  it  five  times  in  the  Day  j  arid,  if  it  may  be  done, 
in  the  Night  alfo  ;  as  foon  as  it  is  foften’d,  they  gently  let  the 
Water  run  off,  without  ftirring  it,  for  fear  the  beft  Part  of  the 
Grain  fhould  flow  off  with  it :  When  it  appears  to  be  through¬ 
ly  foft,  they  pour  off  the  Water,  and  tread  it  with  their  Feet; 
then  pouring  on  it  frefh  Water,  tread  it  again.  After  this, 
they  take  off  the  hufky  and  branny  Parts,  that  fwim  on  the 
Top,  with  a  Skimmer,  and  pafs  the  reft  through  a  Strainer  ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  done,  they  lay  it  upon  new  Tiles  to  be 
dried  and  condenfed  in  the  burning  Sun  ;  tor  if  it  fhould,  in  the 
leaft,  continue  moift,  it  would  contrail  a  Sournefs. 

It  is  good  for  Rheums  in  the  Eyes,  hollow  Ulcers,  and  Puf- 
tules.  Drank,  it  flops  vomiting  of  Blood,  and  mollifies  the 
Parts  about  the  Afpera  Arteria  ;  it  is  ufually  mixed  with  Milk, 
and  other  Food. 

Amylum  is  alfo  prepared  of  Zea,  (Spelt)  macerated  a  Day 
or  two  in  Water,  then  kneaded  with  the  Hands  into  a  Mafs 
like  Dough,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  fervent  Sun  as  before. 
But  this  Sort  of  Amylum,  tho’  very  good  in  other  refpedts,  is 
unfit  for  medicinal  Ufe.  Diof corides.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  123. 

Amylum  is  made  of  all  Kinds  of  Wheat,  but  beft  of  the 
common  Sitanious.  It  was  invented  in  the  Ifland  of  Chios , 
and  the  fineft  ftill  comes  from  thence  :  The  Name  was  given  it 
on  account  of  its  being  prepared  without  a  Mill.  The  next  in 
Goodnefs  is  made  of  a  fort  of  very  light  Sitanious  Wheat :  It 
undergoes  a  Maceration  in  frefh  Water  in  wooden  Veffels,  fo 
as  to  be  covered  with  the  Water,  which  is  changed  five  times 
in  the  Day ;  and  it  would  be  better,  if  the  fame  were  done  in  the 
Night,  that  it  might  be  throughly  mixed  and  foftened  alike, 
before  it  grows  four.  When  it  is  dried  enough  in  Bags  and 
Bafkets,  they  fhoot  it  out  upon  a  Tile  fmeared  with  Leaven*  and 
let  it  condenfe  in  the  Sun.  Next  to  the  Chian  Amylum,  for 
Goodnefs,  is  the  Cretan ;  and  after  thefe  the  Egyptian.  It  is 
valued  by  its  Lightnefs,  Smoothngfs,  and  Newnefs.  Pliny , 

Lib.  18*  Cap.  y.  . 

The  forbile  Liquor  of  Amylum  is  proper  in  Fevers  attended 
with  a  Diarrhoea  ;  and,  upon  account  of  the  Belly,  Lentils  may 
be  mixed  with  it;  The  fame  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  Milk,  or 
mixed  with  Water,  or  be  ufed  alone  ;  in  which  Circumftance 
it  is  fitteft  in  Dyfenteries,  and  Fluxes  excited  by  coughing.  In 
boiling  put  ten  Drams  of  Amylum  to  four  half  Pints  of  Water. 
Oribaf.  Med.  CoL  Lib.  5.  Cap.  y. 

Starch  is  efteemed  drying  and  aftringent. 

Starch,  boiled  with  Milk,  is  a  famous  Empirical  Remedy  for 
a  Diarrhoea,  which  happens  in  a  Fever,  or  in  Child-bed,  and  is 
not  a  bad  one.  Mr.  Glutton,  in  a  Treatife  he  publifhed  fome 
time  ago,  lays  great  Strefs  upon  a  Solution  of  Starch,  given  by 
way  of  Clyfter,  in  a  Diarrhoea,  either  accompanied  with  a  Diar¬ 
rhoea  or  not";  and,  if  the  Stools  are  bloody,  and  the  Inteftines 
very  much  relaxed,  he  advifes  to  make  th*e  Confe&ion  of  Starch, 
as  he  calls  it,  very  thick,  and  Co  add,  to  four  Ounces  of  this, 
an  Ounce  of  French  Brandy. 


Modern  Method  of  making  Starch  of  Wheat. 

The  Grain,  being  well  cleaned,  is  put  to  ferment  in  Veffels 
full  of  Water,  which  they  expofe  to  the  Sun,  when  in  its 
greateft  Heat ;  changing  the  Water  twice  a  Day,  (o\ -the _Space 
of  eight  or  twelve  Days,  according  to  the  Seafon.  hen 
Grain  burfts  eafily  under  the  Finger,  they  judge  it  JutaJ 
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fermented.  The  Fermentation  perfected,  and  the  Grain  thus 
foftened,  it  is  put,  Handful  by  Handful,  in  a  Canvas  Bag,  to 
feparate  the  l1  lour  from  the  Hufks ;  which  is  done  by  rubbing 
and  beating  it  on  a  Plank,  laid  acrol's  the  Mouth  of  the  empty 
V effel  that  is  to  receive  the  Flour. 

As  the  Veffels  are  filled  with  this  liquid  Flour,  there  is  feen 
fwimming  at  the  Top  a  reddifh  Water,  which  is  to  be  carefully 
feumm’d  off,  from  time  to  time,  and  clean  Water  put  in  its 
Place  ;  which,  after  ftirring  the  Whole  together,  is  all  to  be 
ftrained  through  a  Cloth  or  Sieve  ;  and  what  is  left  behind,  put 
into  the  Veffel  with  new  Water,  and  expofed  to  the  Sun  for 
fome  time  ;  and  as  the  Sediment  thickens  at  the  Bottom,  they 
drain  off  the  Water  four  or  five  times,  by  inclining  the  Veffel, 
but  without  paffing  it  through  the  Sieve.  What  remains  at 
Bottom  is  the  Starch,  which  they  cut  in  Pieces  to  get  out,  and 
leave  it  to  dry  in  the  Sun  :  When  dry,  it  is  laid  up  for  Ufe. 

Cajlellus ,  from  Libavius ,  informs  us,  that  Amyl  a,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  Seine, ^  is  ufed  to  exprels  any  Sort  of  Chymical  Faecula. 

AM  V  OS,  ag.v&,  from  *  Negative,  and  )A's,  a  Mufcle. 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife  de  Arte ,  applies  dy.vop  to  the  Leg, 
to  expreL  its  being  fo -emaciated,  as  to  appear  as  if  it  had  no 
Muffles. 

AMV  TFI AONIS  EMPLASTRUM,  Amythaon’s  Plaifter 
for  Convulfions  and  Diftortions  of  the  Joints  ;  it  is  alfo  a 
Drawer. 

Take  of  Gum  Ammoniac,  Wax,  Bdellium,  each  eight 
Drams;  of  Turpentine,  Illyrian  Orris,  Galbanum,  each 
twenty  Drams.  P.  Mginet-.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  17. 

AN-PATER,  Sulphur.  Rulandus. 

AN-FIR,  Filius,  Mercury.  Rulandus. 

AN-FIR.ARTO,  Spiritus,  Salt.  Rulandus. 

•  ANA,  dvd,  a  Greek  Propofition  much  ufed  in  Preffriptions. 
It  is  explained  under  the  Article  A.  which  fee.  Ana  is  alfo 
ufed  by  fome  enthufiaftical  Writers  to  fignify  the  Mind-,  and 
Cajlellus  tells  us  it  is  the  Name  of  a  certain  Idol. 

ANABASIS,  dvdfiacno,  from  u'vaficuva,  to  afeend,  fignifies 
the  Augmentation  or  Increafe  of  a  Fever  in  general,  or  of  a 
particular  iaroxyfm.  Hence  Anabatica  is  fynonymous  to 
Ep  a  CM  AS  TIC  a,  both  being  Epithets  of  Fevers,  which,  in 
their  Progrefs,  continually  increafe  or  grow  more  violent. 

ANABOLE,  dva[iom),  from  £cW/3«aa»,  to  caff  up.  The 
difeharging  any  thing  upwards,  as  by  Vomit. 

ANABROCHISMOS,  or  Anabronchismus,  dva^yi- 
or  from  a  Noofe.  An  Operation 

performed  upon  the  Hair  of  the  Eyelids,  when  they  are  often- 
five  to  the  Eye.  It  confifts  in  engaging  the  offending  Hairs  in 
a  fort- of  Noofe,  by  means  of  a  Needle,  threaded  with  a  fine 
Thread  doubled,  or  a  Woman’s  Hair,  after  palling  the  Needle 
thro’  the  external  Part  of  the  Eyelid,  near  the  Hair.  Celfus 
takes  Notice  of  this  Operation,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  7.  in  tliefe 

Ajuidam  aiunt ,  acu  tranjfui  juxta  piles  exterior  cm  partem  pal- 
pebra  oportere ,  eamque  tranfmitti  duplicem  capillum  muliebrem 
ducentem  ;  atque  ubi  acus  tranfiit,  in  ipfius'  capilli  finum,  qua 
dupheatur ,  pilum  ejje  injiciendum,  &  per  eum  in  fuperiorem  pal- 
pebra  partem  attrahendum.,  ibique  corpori  adglutinandum,  IS 
imponendum  medicamentum,  quo  foramen  glutinetur :  fic  enimfore , 
ut  is  pilus  in  exterior em  partem  poflea  Jpettet. 

Pa  ulus  Adgineia  confines  the  Operation  to  Cafes  where  only 
one  or  two,  or  at  moft  three,  Hairs  irritate  the  Eye.  He 
■deicribes  the  Operation,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  13.  but  ffmewhat  ob- 
icurely.  . 

ANABROSIS,  dvctfyccov,  from  dveLfyJxrKw,  to  devour  A 
Corrofion  or  Exefion  of  the  folid  Parts  by  acrid  Humours 
It  means  the  fame  as  Diabrosis.  7  * 

AN  AC  AMPSEROS,  Anacampferos  vulgo  Faba  crajfa ,  J.  B. 
Pit.  Fouinef.  Felephunn  vulgar e ,  C.  B.  Felephium  alterum 
five  Craffula,  Dod.  Cotylcdum  alterum,  Dioffor.  Col.  Scrcfu- 
laria  media  vel  tertia,  Brunf.  Fabaria ,  Matth.  Acetabulum 
alterum.  Cord,  in  Dioff.  Faba  inverfa,  Ad.  Lob.  Craffula 
Jive  Faba  inverfa,  Ger.  ORPINE,  or  LIVE-LONG/ 

It  is  a  Plant  which  grows  to  the  Height  of  one  Foot,  or 
more ;  its  Stalks  are  ftrait  and  round,  cloathed  with  thick 
Leaves,  and  full  of  Juice  like  that  of  Purflane,  but  loiwer,  of 
a  paLe-green  Colour,  often  intermixed  with  a  little  Red  °  fome 
are  notch’d  at  their  Edges,  others  entire  ;  of  an  infipid  vifeous 
I  aite.  1  he  blowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks  in  large 
Bunches,  and  almoft  like  an  Umbrella,  of  a  white  or  purplilh 
Colour  ;  every  Flower  is  compofed  of  live  Leaves,  difpofed  like 
a  Rofe,  which,  falling,  are  lucceeded  by  a  Fruit  compofed  of 
many  Hulks,  which  forms  a  fort  of  Head  full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

J  he  Root  is  glandulous,  and  formed  of  many  white  Bulbs  like 
Turneys,  of  an  infipid  Tafte.  This  Plant  ^rows  in  uneuw! 
vated,  irony,  and  fhudy  Places.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
Phlegm  and  Oil,  and  but  little  Salt. 

It  is  drying,  cooling,  refolutive,  deterfive,  vulnerary,  and 
consolidating,  proper  for  Ruptures,  and  to  take  out  Spots  in 
the  Skin.  Lemcry  de  Drogues. 


ANA 

Columna  has  confounded  his  Rapuntium  umbellatum  whh 
the  Felepbimn floribus  purpureis ,  Lob.  C.  Bauhine  is  guilty 
the  fame  b  ault ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  fee*  by  Columnar  Deforiptio 
and  by  his  Figure  of  the  Flowers,  that  he  has  given  a  go^ 
Defign  of  the  Trachelium  azureum  umbellatum  Ponce  fLi 7 
Ital.  44.  * 

The  Leaves  of  the  Orpine  have  a  glutinous  Acidity  and 
give  a  ftrong  red  Tin&ure  to  the  blue  Paper.  This  Plant  bein 
analyffd,  yields  a  good  deal  of  Acid,  a  moderate  Proportionof 
Earth  and  Oil,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  volatile  concrete  Salt 
Thus  there  is  room  to  believe,  that  it  contains  an  aluminous 
Salt,  mixed  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  wrapt  up  in  a  little  Sul 
phur.  It  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  and  Vulnerary  :  Bein'-  applied 
externally,  it  haftens  the  Suppuration  of  Tumours.  Martyn’s 
Fournefort.  .  *7 

ANACAR,  atWxtff,  .a  Greek  Adverb,  fometimes  ufed  by  the 
Greek  Medicinal  Writers,  to  exprefs  upwards,  or  towards  the 
fuperior  Part. 

ANACARDIOS  ANTIDOTUS  THEODORETUS 

the  Antidote  of  Anacardium ,  a  divine  Gift.  5 

Take  of  Spikenard,  Malabathrum,  Cloves,  Saffron,  Caffia 
Epithymum,  Flowers  of  Schoenanth,  Myrobalans,  each 
three  Drams  ;  of  yellow  Aloes,  twelve  Drams ;  of  Cheft- 
nut,  Ginger,  Maftich,  each  one  Dram  ;  of  Illyrian  Orris, 
fix  Drams;  of  Anacardium,  Agaiic,  each  one  Dram  ■ 
of  Afarabacca,  fix  Drams ;  of  Seed  of  Stnallage,  one 
Dram  ;  of  Coftus,  one  Dram  and  a  half ;  of  Pepped,’  three 
Drams;  of  Fennel,  and  its  Juice,  of  each  eight  Drams : 
Beat  the  Fennel  in  a  Mortar,  and  macerate  it  in  Vinegar 
three  Days  ;  then  boil  it  well,  and  carefullv  ftrain  it.  Add 
of  a  fofficient  Quantity,  Attic  Honey,  or  Sugar,  and  boil 
it  again  to  the  Thicknefs  of  Honey.  Let  the  feveral 
Ingredients  be  pounded  together,  and  well  levigated.  If 
there  be  Plenty  of  Fennel,  prefs  out  the  Juice,  and  the 
Antidote  will  be  the  better. 

■  It  is  good  in  all  obftinate  and  dangerous  Difeafes,  for  epilep- 
tical  Perfons,  and  Demoniacs  ;  for  Pains  in  the  Head,  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Thorax,  Pleurifies,  Afthmas,  Peripneumonies,  and 
fuch  Stomachs  as  turn  the  Food  four ;  and  for  any  malignant 
Diftemperature  of  the  Belly  or  Stomach.  It-  wonderfully  re¬ 
vives  and  refrefhes  thofe  who  are  juft  got  over  a  tedious.Diftem- 
per,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  their  Colour.  It  {ie!$s  the 
Yellow  Jaundice,  Anafarca,  Confumption,  Diftempers  of  the 
Kidneys  ;  and  does  Service  to  thofe  who  are  continually' fubjeft 
to  Colic  Pains ;  It  corroborates,  thofe  who  have  a  Senfe  of 
Weight  all  over  their  Bodies  :  It  is  beneficial  in  inveterate 
Diftempers,  and  intermittent  Fevers,  given  in'  the  Intervals  ; 
and  helps  the  Gout,  if  given  before  the  Fit.  It  is  excellent  in 
Womens  Diftempers,  and  in  particular,  the  Strangury,  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  Menftruation,  and  Suffocation  of  the  Uterus.  It 
helps  thofe  who,  by  their  Habit  of  Body,  are'  fobjeft  to’  mif- 
carry  and  gently  loofens  the  Belly  :  It  cures  Inflammations  of 
the  Womb,  and  the  F uror  U terinus.  To  fay  all  in  a  Word,  it 
is  a  divine  Gift  ;  and  whoever  ufes  it  once  or  twice  in  the 
Spring  and  Autumn,  and  is  not  very  faulty  in  his  Diet,  fhall 
ive  fiee  fiom  Difeafes.  It  is  to  be  taken  to  tiie  Quantity  of  a 
Hafle-nut,  in  the  Morning.  Myrepfus ,  Sett.  1.  Cap.  11 8. 
Aetn  Tetrabib.  4.  Serm.  1.  Cap.  122. 

Another  Preparation  ; 

Take  of  yellow  Aloes,  an  Ounce  and  a  half;  of  Orris,  Caf- 
fia  Lignea,  each  leven  Drams  ;  of  Ginger,  Anacardium, 
Carpobalfamum ,.  each  four  Drams  and  a  half;  of  Mala- 
bathrum.  Spikenard,  Myrobalans,  Spignel,  Epithymum, 
each  thiee  Drams  one  Scruple  ;  Cloves,  Flowers  of  Schoe¬ 
nanth,  Pontic  Rhubarb,  Maftich,  each  one  Dram  three 
Grains  ;  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Fennel,  wafhed,  one 
Pound  :  Macerate  them  in  two  Pints  of  good  Vinegar  for 
foven  Days  ;  then  boil  them  and  ftrain  them,  and  add  two 
Pounds  of  pure  Attic  Honey,  or  a  fofficient  Quantity  of 
Sugar,  and  bod  it  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey.  In  this 
put  the  Ingredients  well  beaten,  and,  after  well  working 
them  together,  fot  them  afide,  in  a  proper  Veffel,  for 


It  is  good  againft  Epilepfies,  Apoplexies,  and  Paraplexies,  that 
owe  their  Rtfo  to  Phlegm  and  Melancholy  ;  and  is  excellent  in 
Pe^h2^ders-  Myrepfus,  Cap.  21 0. 

ANACARDIUM,  a  fort  of  Fruit,  of  which  there  are  two 
borts,  the  Oriental  and  Occidental.  The  Oriental  is.  thus 
ailtinguilhed  : 

Anacardium,  Offic.  Ger.  1360.  Emac.  1C44.  Mont. 
Exot.  j5.  Commel.  Flor.  Mai.  15.  Park.  Theat.  1563.  C.  B. 

in.  5 1 1.  J.  B.  1.  334.  Anacardium  vel  Anacardus,  Cliab.  24* 
■anacardium  Gricntale,  Jon f.  Dendr.  156.  Pluk.  Almag.  28. 
Ucpata ,  Hort.  Mai.  4.  95.  Tab.  45.  Arbor  Indica,  fruttu  co¬ 
ns  id  e,  cortice  pu  Ivina  to  nucleum  unicum ,  nulla  ojficulo  tettum, 
‘•If.  ted ente ,  Raii  Hi  ft.  2.  1566.  THE  ANACARDIUM,  or 

MALACCA-BEANyTREE. 


The 


ANA 

The  Oriental  Anacardium  is  a  Seed  growing  at  the  Top  of  a 
conical  Fruit  in  the  Eaff- Indies.  It  is,  in  Shape  and  Colour, 
like  a  Bird’s  Heart,  covered  with  a  tough  Skin,  including  a 
fpongy  Subftance,  full  of  an  hot  cauftic  Oil  underneath  ;  in 
which,  inclofed  in  another  Skin,  lies  the  Kernel,  in  Tafte  like 
an  Almond.  It  is  laid  to  be  hot  and  dry,  to  comfort  the  Heart 
and  Vitals,  and  to  excite  V  enery.  It  is  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
and  now  never  preferred,  the  Mel  Anacardium  being  left  out 
in  the  three  laft  Editions  of  the  Difpenfatory.  They  lay  that 
the  Indians  ufe  the  cauftic  Oil  of  this  Fruit,  in  ftaining  their 
Chints  and  fine Callicoes,  which  fets  the  Colours  fo  in,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  walhed  out.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  Salt. 

They  rarefy  and  purge  the  pituitous  Humours,  are  refolving, 
refiefli  the  Brain,  and  ftrengthen  the  Memory,  being  taken  in 
Decodtion.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

In  fome  old  Diipenfatories  we  find  a  Compofition  named 
ConfeRio  Anacardina,  which  is  not  now  in  Ufe.  Hoffman ,  in 
his  Treatife  of  Officinal  Medicines ,  tells  a  very  furpriling  Story 
concerning  this  Confedlion  ;  which  is,  that  by  the  Ufe  thereof 
a  young  Man,  who  was  before  fo  dull  and  ftupid,  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  learning  any  thing,  became  in  a  Ihort  time  a  very 
great  Genius,  and  comprehended  every  thing  that  was  taught 
with  Eafe.  It  was  thought  very  proper  to  quicken  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood  ;  and,  on  fome  Occalions,  is  faid  to  caufe  a  Fever; 
which  thews  that  the  whole  Nut,  not  the  Kernel  only,  was 
an  Ingredient  in  this  Confection.  Geoffroy. 

I  find  the  Anacardium  recommended  by  Schroder ,  and 
moft  other  Writers  on  the  Materia  Medica ,  for  quickenino-  the 
Senfes,  and  ftrengthening  the  Memory.  As  very  few  ELu^s 
have  fuch  ufeful  V  irtues  attributed  to  them,  I  fhall  give  the  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Anacardium,  as  delivered  by  Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova 
and  Zwelfer ,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Angujlana. 


AN  A 

!  s-gReans 

pie  who1^  Valcular  Syftem,  and  imparts  a  lively  Heat  to 
nof%B°Fy'  .B,Ut  ^  Medicine  is  to  be  ufed  cautioufly,  and 
ir  fi  t/  ortniSht  after  the  b  ermentation  is  over.  After  taking 
t>  the  1  atient  is  to  beware,  of  Labour,  Anger,  Venerv,  and 
Drunkennefs.  Phannacop.  An  guff.  °  7’ 

Cephalic  Confection  of  Anacardiums. 

Tpf  *!}«  Waters  of  Marjoram,  Orange-flowers,  and 
Llove  Gilly-flowers,  each  fix  Ounces  :  Theft;  being  pour’d 
in  o  a  g  aft  Cucurbit,  immerfe  in  theLiquor  three  Ounces 
or  prepared  Anacardiums  :  Let  them  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  Hours,  theVefle]  being  clofed  all  the  while  ;  then  ftrain 
,  and  in  the  ftrained  Liquor  diftolve  two  Pounds  of  the 
H  ^  ^^Dtioh  of  which,  reduce  it  to 

nrm°1w  r'e  °u  *  S}TUP  5  f°  which  add>  while  it  is  Hill 
warm,  that  fo  they  may,  as  it  were,  difiblve  in  it,  .one 

Lram  of  Ambergnfe,  one  Dram  of  Lemon-feeds,  with 
their  Hulks  taken  off,  two  Drams  of  the  Refin  of  Storax, 
well  pounded  and  one  Dram  of  Gum  Labdanum  :  To  all 
Biele,  when  delved,  add  the  following  Ingredients  ;  one 
Ounce  °f  the  Powder  of  prepared  Anacardiums,  an  Ounce 
and  an  ball  of  the  true  Leopard ’s-bane  Root,  an  Ounce  of 
the  Powder  of  Aloes  Wood,  full  of  its  Gum  ;  of  the  leifer 
Cai  damoms,  of  Cubebs,  and  Coriander-feeds,  each  two 
Drams  ;  of  Nutmeg,  half  an  Ounce ;  of  Mace,  three 
Drams ;  of  Cloves,  two  Drams;  of  Indian  Nutmeg, 
Kc,rei'v.cd  and  bcat  to  a  Pulp,  three  Ounces;  of  diftill’d 
Uil  of  Cinnamon,  one  Scruple,  mixed  with  half  an  Ounce 
of  Sugar  of  Rofes. 


Take  of  Anacardium,  bruifed,  three  Drams  and  an  half;  or 
Honey  of  Anacardium,  two  Drams  ;  thefe  Remedies  are 
endued  with  a  natural  Property  of  reftorino-  a  loft  Me¬ 
mory. 

ConfeRio  Anacardina ,  a  Confeflion  of  Anacardiums,  which 
helps  the  Memory,  reftores  loft  Reafon,  removes  a  Lethargy, 
and  cures  the  Gout,  Haemorrhoids,  and  thofe  who  are  opprefs’d 
with  Melancholy  or  Phlegm. 

Take  of  Emblic,  and  Belleric  Myrobalans,  long  Pepper,  and 
white  Pepper,  each  twelve  Drams;  Ginger,  Honey  of 
Anacardmm,  each  eight  Drams  ;  Caftor,  Storax,  Cloves, 
each  five  Drams  ;  Camomile  Flowers,  Bay-berries,  Cype- 
rus,  each  three  Drams  ;  Sugar,  twenty  Drams  ;  Honey 
a  fufficient  Quantity.  The  Dofe  is  the  Quantity  of  a 
fmall  Nut  in  Whey,  warm  Wine,  or  a  Deco&ion  of  the 
Seeds  of  Amfe  and  Fennel  ;  and  the  Patient  is  to  avoid  the 
Cold,  and  to  abftain  from  phlegmatic  Meats,  as  well  as 
from  Anger,  Venery,  and  Drunkennefs. 

This  Remedy  quickens  the  Wit  and  Senfes,  brightens  the 
Undemanding,  and  is  a  proper  Confection  for  wifePerfons,  and 
luch  as  defire  to  be  fo. 

The  Anacardiums,  before  they  are  fit  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine 
are  to  be  thus  prepared  ;  ’ 

Bruife  them  very  well  in  a  Mortar,  and  then  put  them  in 
the  itrongeft  Vinegar,,  where  let  them  macerate  for  f even 
Days.  After  this^boil  them  over  a  gentle  Fire  to  a  Con- 
fumption  of  two  Thirds  of  the  Vinegar ;  then  ftrain  off 
the  reft  from  the  Dregs,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

To  male  Honey  of  Anacardiums. 

the  Vmegar  aforefaid,  an  equal  Quantity  of  clari¬ 
fy  Honey,  and  boil  them  together  to  a  proper  Confift- 
ence.  Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova ;  Lib.  r.  Cap.  28. 

ME  SU E’s  Confection  of  Anacardiums* 

‘Take  of  Chebul,  Emblic,  Belleric,  and  Indian  MyrobalaHs, 
of  black  Pepper  of  long  Pepper,  and  of  Caftor,  each  two 
Drams ;  of  Coftus,  of  prepared  Anacardiums,  of  white 
Sugar,  of  the  Seeds  of  Rocket  or  Fennel,  of  Bay-berries 
each  fix  Drams ;  and  of  Gyperus  four  Drams;  "  * 

the  Anacardiums  be  pounded  by  themfelves ;  and  when 
the  other  Ingredients  are  pounded,  mix  all  together,  and 
beat  up  into  an  Ele&uary,  with  new  unfalted  Butter*  and 
pure  Honey,  each  five  Ounces  and  an  half. 

This  Medicine  is  good  againft  all  cold  Diforders  of  the  Brain 

SpiritsTur?  VfiP'Uri^?  Bi°°d’  3nd  rendering  the  Animal 
AnnrcbS  r  and,  H*6’  thereby  invigorates  all  the  Senfes,  the 

Mefue7'  fT  ntelle.a’  and  the  Memory  i  which  Rea- 
MJ«e  dignified  it  with  the  fpecious  Title  of  the  ConfUfion 


1  a,  UP  mr°  an  Eleauary>  which  is  a  precious  and  excel¬ 
lent  Medicine  for  a  cold  and  weak  State  of  the  Brain,  and 
Animal  Faculty  ;  for  ftrengthening  the  Stomach,  preventing 
Apoplexies  and  Epilepfies,  recruiting  old  Age,  ftrengthening 
e  Memory  ;  and,  laftly,  excellent  for  all  fuch  Diforders  of 
the  Brain  and  Stomach  as  proceed  from  Cold.  Its  Dofe  is  from 
tW^PraPs  to  ba^  an  Ounce.  Pharmac.  Annff. 

1  he  Occidental  Anacardium  is  thus  diftingtufhed  : 
Anacardium  Occidentals,  Jonf.  Dendr.  156.  Ana¬ 
cardium  Occident  ale,  Cajon ,  Mont.  Exot.  9.  Anacardium  Oc- 
cidentale  Cajous  diRum ,  officulo  reni  leporis  figura ,  Herm.  Cat 
Hort.  Lugd  Bat.  36.  Comm.  Flor.  Mai.  15.  Anacardii  alii 
fpecies,'  C.  B  Pm.  512.  Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  37.  Anacardus 
Zeylamca,  folio  nucis  Juglandis  Cajous ,  Kaghu,  Ejufd.  59 

I3t°*  Emac-  j544-  Park.  Theat.  1658.  J.  B.i. 
336.  Chab.  24.  Laet.  606.  Acajou,  Tourn.  Inft.  658.  Boerh. 
A>2-.  2f2-/;bor  Acajou,  vulgb  Cajon,  Pif.  Mant.  Aroim 

vf Jlf’  (Ed-  l6S8>  II20-  -Acajaiba,  Iff  Acajuiba 
rafienfbus,  Marcg.  94.  Kapamara,  Hort.  Mai.  3.  6c.  Tab. 

54.  /  omfera  feu  potius  Prunifera  Indica,  nuce  reniformi  fummo 
porno  innafceivte  Lajous  diRa,  Raii  Hift.  2.  1694.  Cat.  Jam. 

D7a'le S  °an’  I36’  T  HE  CAJOU,  or  CASSU-TREE, 

This  grows  at  the  Eiid  of  a  Fruit,  in  Shape  and  Colour  like 
a  fmall  npe  Apple  ;  in  Form  and  Bignefs  it  refembles  a  Hare’s 

Th^O 7- thC  End,  nextL  the  Fruit  is  bigger  than  the  other, 
lhe  Outfide  is  covered  with  a  tough,  afti-coloured  Bark,  under 

which  is  a  fpongy  Subftance  like  the  former  5  it  contains  a  larger 
Quantity  of  cauftic  burning  Oil ;  and  under  that,  in  a  fbft 

T  Jh‘te  P  eafa,nt  ^^£,nel-  It  grows  both  in  the  Eaff  and 
t  ^  Indte.G  °n  a  large  Tree,  having  pretty  big,  ftiff,  oval 
Leaves,  with  feveral  hard  Veins,  running  almoft  direftly  acrofs 
Lorn  the  middle  RiK  It  bears  Tufts  of  five-leaved  white 
t  lowers.  In  Jamaica  they  eat  the  Kernel  of  this  Fruit,  after 
it  has  been  roafted  in  the  Embers  till  all  the  cauftic  Oil  is  con- 
iumed.  They  bring  them  to  Table  as  a  Defert :  They  are 
much  of  the  Nature  of  the  Eaffern  Anacardia.  The  cauftic 
Oil  is  very  good  for  Corns  and  Warts.  Millar  Bot .  Off. 

Geoffroy  adds,  that  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  is  called,  i nBPafil 
Acajaiba,  It  is  proper  to  take  Freckles  or  Sun-burn  from  the 
face  ;  but  Women  ought  never  to  ufe  it  in  the  time  of  their 
Menfes  ;  becaufe,  in  that  Cafe,  it  often  caufes  an  Eryfipelas  ; 
though  even  that  may  be  cured  by  a  Wafh  made  of  Brandy  and 
Water.  Geoffroy.  See  Acajaiba.  1 

ANACATHARSIS,  from  dvetKA^ctieoucu.  to 

purge  upwards  A  Purgation  of  the  Lungs  by  Expeaoration. 

I  don  t  know  that  it  is  uled  by  Authors  in  any  other  Senfe,  tho’ 
Blancard  fays  it  includes  Vomits,  Sternutatories,  Errhines, 
Malticatories,  and  Medicines  that  promote  the  Difcharge  of 
Saliva.  Hence  & 

ANACATHAR  I ICA;  Medicines  which  promote  Expeao¬ 
ration; 

ANACESTOS;  incurable,  from  a  Negative,  and 

a  Reined v.  It  is  fometimes  wrote  di'dnir&\ 

ANACHMUS;  an  incorporeal  Spirit.  Dorneus  from  Para¬ 
cel 'fun 

ANAGHREMPSIS, 


ANA 

ANACHREMPSIS,  «t«x f‘H«.  from  ,/or 
which  imports  upwards,  and  xpirn/**,  to  hawk.  I  he 
bringing  up  from  the  Lungs,  by  hawking,  ' *nd 

tough  Matter,  which  adheres  to  the  Infrde  of  the  Bronchia. 

ANACINEMATA,  ava x.m par*,  from  avakmu,  to  agitate, 
or  tofs,  literally  to  move  upwards.  This  is  a  Species  of  Txer- 
cife  taken  Notice  of  by  U.ppocrates,  in  lu.  fecond  Book,  to 
JWm  ;  but  he  does  not  explain  what  it  confifts  in.  Gonam 
takes  no  Notice  of  it ;  Foefms  only  fays,  are  Com¬ 

motions  of  the  Body,  which  are  reckoned  amongft  txer- 

Dacier  however,  from'a  parallel  Paflage  in  Fpu,  concludes 
thefe  Exercifes  to  be  thofe  Gefticulations  and  Motions,  which 
the  Combatants  ufed  before  they  entered  the  Lifts.  By  the 
Derivation  however,  dva.Kivny.ATA,  Anacinemata,  mould  iignity 

Leaps. 


AN  ACLASIS,  dvcLixaw,  from  avakXau,  to  bend  upwards, 
or  elevate.  It  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  me)  ayyuv,  Seft.  3.  to 
exprefs  the  Elevation  of  the  Left  Arm  altogether,  whilit  the 
Joint  at  the  Elbow  is  not  at  all  bent,  but  the  Humerus,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Arm,  appear  as  one  ftrait  Bone.  1  his  Situation 
the  Left  Arm  is  in,  when  it  fupports  and  elevates  a  Bow,  in 
order  to  refill  the  Right  Hand,  which  draws  the  String.  I  know 
this  is  not  the  common  Explication  of  the  Word,  but  it  leems 

to  be  the  Meaning  of  Hippocrates.  ,  , 

ANACLINTERIUM,  dvAKKmnexov,  from  avahKivo,  to 
recline.  A  fort  of  Chair,  made  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  Perfon 
may  recline  or  lie  upon  it  $  a  Couch  or  Settee. 

ANACLISIS,  avAKhicH,  from  avakAivu,  to  recline.  Hippo¬ 
crates,  in  his  Treatife  ufes  this  Word  to  ex¬ 

prefs  the  Decubiture  of  the  Sick,  which,  he  fays,  is  to  be 
regarded,  both  on  account  of  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and 
becaufe  it  makes  fome  Difference,  with  refpedt  to  the  Cure, 
whether  the  Patient  lies  upon  an  elevated  Place,  (0gw)  as  a 
Bed  or  Couch,  or  upon  the  Ground,  and  in  a  dark  Place. 

ANACLISMOS,  AVAKMcyos,  that  Part  of  a  Chair  on  which 
the  Back  of  the  Perfon,  who  fits  in  it,  leans.  Hippocrates 

Tie)  ApdpaV.  r 

ANACOCK,  the  Name  of  an  American  Species  of  Phaje- 
olus ,  in  the  Opinion  of  Ray.  It  is  called  by  by  J.  Bauhine , 
Pifum  Americanum  aliud ,  magnum ,  bicolor,  coccineum  et ni¬ 
grum fimul,  five  Pbafeolus  bicolor  Anacock  difius.  By  C.  Bau¬ 
hine,  Phafeolus  peregrinus  ex  rubro  et  nigro  difiinttus.  By 
Gerard,  and  Parkin/on,  Phafeolus  JEgyptius .  Ran  Hifi. 

l”don’t  find  any  medicinal  Virtues  particularly  attributed 

t0  ANACCELIASMUS,  a  fort  of  Remedy  ufed  by  Diodes, 
according  to  the  Report  of  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Chron.  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  14.  for  the  Cure  of  a  Phthifis.  His  Words  are,  Utitur 
etiam  Ana c celia f mis,  quorum  qualitates  non  memoravit,  adjiciens 
verrendum  five  deducendum  a  Pulmonibus  Humor etn ,  quando 
fuerat  mitigandum  potius  JJlcus  quam  repur gandum. 

It  does  not  appear,  by  this,  that  the  Author  knew  himfe 
what  Diodes  meant  by  Anacoeliafmus.  If,  however,  we  con- 
fider  the  Derivation,  which  muft  be  from  koima,  Alvus,  the 
Belly  ;  and  reflea  upon  the  Effeds  which  the  Anacceliafmi  are 
expe&ed  to  produce,  deducendum  a  Pulmonibus  Humor em,  we 
may  perhaps  find  Reafon  to  believe,  that  Anacceliafms  were 
frequently  repeated  gentle  Purges,  or  Medicines  which  kept 
the  Patient  perpetually  laxative,  especially  as  thefe  are  found  of 
the  utmoft  Importance  in  the  Cure  of  a  Phthifis,  or  pulmonary 
Confumption. 

ANACOLLEMA,  avako\m/ua,  from  avakokkau,  to  ag¬ 
glutinate.  A  Name  for  certain  Topics  apply ’d  to  the  Forehead 
to  prevent  Defluxions  of  Humours  upon  the  Eyes.  Galen  de 
Comp.  Medic.  S.  Gen.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  8. 

It  is  much  the  fame  as  Front  ale,  (which  fee)  except, 
that  an  Anacollema  was  ufually  made  of  aftrmgent  Pow¬ 
ders  as  Bole,  or  Dragon’s-blood,  or  Acacia,  made  up  with 
Vinegar,  or  the  White  of  an  Egg,  whereas  Frontale  fig- 
nifies  any  fort  of  Application  to  the  b  orehead.  . 

ANA-COLUPPA,  the  Name  of  a  Plant  mentioned  in  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus ,  called  alfo  Ranunculi  Facie  Indica  fpi- 
cata,  Corymbiferis  ajfinis,  Flofculis  tetrapetalis. 

The  Juice  of  this  Plant,  with  a  little  Pepper  bruifed  in  it, 
is  recommended  as  a  fovereign  Remedy  in  an  Epilepfy  ;  and  is 
faid  to  be  the  only  Prefervative  againft  the  Effe<ft  of  the  Bite  of 
the  Cobra- Capelia.  Raii  Hifi.  Plant. 

ANACOMIDE,  SvAKoyiSri,  from  dvAKoyi^to,  to  repair  or 
recover  the  Strength  of  a  Perfon  after  Sicknefs.  This  is  a  Word 
which  frequently  occurs  in  Hippocrates.  It  imports  the  Reite¬ 
ration  of  Strength  to  a  Patient  after  an  Illnefs,  or  the  Recover¬ 
ing  of  Health. 

AN ACONCH Y LISMOS,  AVAxoyxvMayof,  or  AVAKoyyv- 
A, Mobs,  a  Gargle,  from  evAMyx^K"*  to  gargle  Both  thefe 
ire  much  ufed  by  Galen,  and  the  later  Greek  Writers  *  but  I 
don’t  remember  to  have  met  with  it  \n  Hippocrates. 

AN  AC  OS,  dvAKui,  an  Adverb  ufed  by  Hippocrates.  It  im¬ 
ports  carefully’,  prudently,  with  Circumfpeftion. 


ANA 

ANACOUPHISMATA,  dvAKoupayATA,  from  avakh^u, 
to  lift  up,  or  elevate.  This,  in  Hippocrates,  (me)  Siaiths,  L.  2.) 
joins  with  Anacinemata  (which  fee).  Dacier  tranflates 
and  explains  it  by  Sants ,  Leaps.  But  fome  others  have  thought, 
that  all  thofe  Exercifes  which  the  Antients  called  G efiations,  are 

included  in  Anacouphismata.  ,  , 

ANACTESIS,  dvAttlnaif,  from  AVAKlaoycu,  to  recover 
Health.  The  Reftoration  of  Strength  to  a  Perfon  recovering 
of  a  Diftemper,  which  has  render’d  him  weak. 

ANACTORION,  according  to  Blancard,  a  Name  of  the 

Gladiolus,  Corn-flag. 

ANACYCLEON*  avakvkmuv,  from  kukkoco,  to  wander 
about.  It  anfwers  to  the  Word  Circulator,  Mountebank. 

CANACYRlOSIS,  AVAuvslurif,  from  xv&f*  Authority.  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  in  his  Treatife  of  Decency, ,  giving  Advice i  to  Phyficians 
as  to  their  Conduct  towafds  the  Sick,  auvifes  them,  amongft 
other  things,  to  remember  to  fuppbrt  their  Authority,  and  the 
Dignity  of  their  Profeffion,  which  he  exprefles  by  this  Word. 

AN  ADENDROMALACHE,  dvASzvSeyyA^Ayjh  a  Name 
for  the  Althea.  Galen  fays  it  is  the  vulgar  Name  for  the 
Althaea,  Marlh-mallows.  -  • 

Blancard  fays  Anadendron  figmfies  the  lame: 
ANADIPLOSIS,  dvASrrKcocris,  from  Sit ao«,  to  redouble. 
It  is  the  fame  as  EpanadiplosIs,  which  is  the  Reduplication 
of  the  Paroxyfm  or  bit,  in  a  femi- tertian  bever;  that-  is,  a 
Renewal  of  the  cold  Fit,  before  the  preceding  Fit  is  entirely 


ended.  Galen  de  Typis,  Cap.  4.  ^  .  • 

ANADOSIS,  LaSotis,  from  avaSiSc-^i,  to  diltnbutei  The 

Diftribution  of  the  Aliment  over  all  the  Body. 

ANADROME,  dmS&yh,  from  S?tya,  an  old  Greek  Verb* 
which  fignifies,  to  run.  It  imports  a  Recefs,  or  a  Removal  of 
Pains  from  the  inferior  to  the  fuperior  Parts  of  the  Body  j  in 
the  Senfe  of  Hippocrates.  This  is  always  efteem  d  an.  unfa¬ 
vourable  Circumftance,  and  of  bad  Prefage,  becaufe  acrid  Hu¬ 
mours,  or  whatever  caufes  Pain,  cannot  do  fo  much  Hurt  in  the 
Extremities,  as  in  the  vital  and  more  noble  Parts. 

Hippocrates  in  his  firft  Book  of  Predictions  informs  us,  that 
a  Diftortion  of  the  Eye,  confequent  upon  a  Recefs  of  Pam 
from  the  Loins  or  Hip,  is  bad.  And  in  the  CoacaPresnotiones, 
he  fays,  that  a  Recefs  of  Pain  from  the  Hips  or  Loins  to  the 
Head,  whilft  the  Hands  are  affeaed  with  a  Torpor,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  feels  a  Cardialgia,  (Heart-burn)  is  a  Sign  of  a  copious 
Haemorrhage  from  the  Nofe,  and  Plenty  of  Stools ;  mean  time 
People  thus  affeaed,  are  generally  delirious. 

ANiEDES,  dveuSis,  an  Adverb  ufed  by  Hippocrates , 
in  a  Senfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  common  Significa¬ 
tions  ;  for  in  this  Author  it  imports  continually,  perpetually, 
whereas  the  natural  Meaning  is,  impudently. 

ANAEDROMOS,  dvdS^y^,  of  the  fame  Derivation  as 
the  former.  It  is  ufed  as  an  Epithet  for  thofe  Filh,  which  at 
certain  Seafons  afeend  from  the  Sea  into  Rivers. 

ANAESTHESIA,  ’A vAiadndiA,  Infenfibility.  A  kind  of  Re- 
folution  of  the  Nerves,  accompany’d  with  an  Abolition  of  the 
Senfe  of  Feeling.  Aretccus  Tze)  any.  x)  dl\.  k&v.  ?»?.  L.  i.C.  ]. 

ANAGALLIS,  the  Name  of  a  Plant. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Anagallis,  which  differ  in  Flower. 
That  with  the  blue  Flower  is  calied  the  b  emale,  the  other  with 
the  fcarlet  Flower  the  Male  Anagallis.  They  are  final!  Plants, 
that  fpread  themfelves  on  the  Ground,  with  fmall,  roundiln 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Pellitory  on  the  Wall,  fet  on  little 
fquare  Stalks  ;  the  Fruit  is  round. 

Both  Kinds  are  lenitive,  cure  Inflammations,  extract  lharp- 
pointed  things,  which  have  pierced  the  Body,  and  reftrain  pha¬ 
gedenic  Ulcers.  The  Juice  of  them,  gargarized,  purges  the 
Head  of  Phlegm,  and,  inftilled  into  the  Noftrils,  eafeth  the 
Tooth -ach,  provided  it  be  into  the  Noftrils  oppofite  to  the  aking 
Tooth.  Mixed  with  Attic  Honey,  it  deterges  an  Albugo,  an 
helps  Dimnefs  of  Sight.  Drank  in  Wine,  it  relieves  thofe  w  o 
are  bitten  with  a  Viper,  or  are  difeafed  in  the  Kidneys  or  Liver. 
Some  fay,  that  the  Anagallis  with  the  blue  Flower,  apply  m  z 
Cataplafm,  reftrains  the  falling  down  of  the  b  undament ,  u 
that  with  the  red  Flower,  thus  apply’d,  on  the  contrary,  Pro" 
vokes  the  Difeafe.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  209*  .  , 

Some  call  the  Anagallis  Corchoron ;  it  is  of  two  Kinds,  w  i 
grow  no  higher  than  a  Hand’s  Breath  ;  they  flourish  in  Gar  e 
and  watry  Places.  What  is  ftrange,  Cattle  avoid  the 
Kind  ;  but  if,  being  deceived  by  the  Likenefs,  for  the) 
only  in  Flower,  they  happen  to  tafte  it,  they  prefent  y 
out  an  Herb  called  Afyla,  as  a  Remedy,  the  fame  w  lC 
call  Ferus  Oculus.  Some  advife  thofe  who  have  a  mm  ^ 
it  up,  to  falute  it  thrice  in  the  Morning,  betore  they  ^ 
fpoken  a  Word,  and  then  to  take  it  up,  and  prefs  it , 
it  will  have  the  more  Virtue.  Pliny ,  Lib.  25.  Cap.  I3* 

Both  Kinds  of  Anagallis  are  very  deterfive,  and  have  _ 
what  of  a  heating  and  drawing  Quality,  whence  t  e)  ,  y:r_ 
Splinters  out  of  the  Flefh,  and  upon  the  Whole  ™ve  '  .  ey 
tue  of  Drying  without  Mordacity  ;  for  which  r 

conglutinate  WBunds,  and  help  putrid  Ulcers.  n  aj 
Virtut .  Sirnpli ,  Lib.  2.  Cap,  l. 


ANA 
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The  Anagallis  of  the  Greeks  is  the  Alacia  of  the  Latins  j 
the  Juice  of  it  is  recommended  to  be  poured  on  the  Head. 
Marcellas  Empiric.  Cap.  I. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Anagallis  commonly  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  the  Mas,  Focmina,'  and  Aquatica.  T  he  firft  is  the 

Anagallis  Terrestris  Mas,  Offic.  Anagallis  Mas , 
iGer.  494-  Emac.  617.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1023.  Mer.  Pin.  7.  Ana- 
vallisfore  Phceniceo,  C.  B.  Pin.  252.  Toum.  Inft.  142.  Elem. 
got.  119-  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  204.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  568.  Raii  Synop. 

3.  282.  Dill.  Cat.  Gift’.  126.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  14.  Park. 
Theat.  558.  Anagallis  Mas ,  fore  Phceniceo,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  19. 
Phyt.  Brit.  7.  Anagallis  Phcenicea  Mas,  J.  B.  3.  369.  Ana- 
<railis  Phcenicea ,  Buxb.  19.  Anagallis ,  Chab.  452.  MALE 
PIMPERNEL.  Dale. 

This  is  a  fmall  low  Plant,  not  above  a  Span  high,  having  a 
great  many  fquare  fmooth  Stalks,  with  fmall  Chick-weed-like 
Leaves,  fet  one  oppoiite  to  another,  without  Foot-ftalks,  full 
of  fmall,  round,  blackilh,  red  Spots  underneath  :  The  Flowers 
Fpringfrom  the  fetting  on  of  the  Leaves,  and  grow  fingly  on 
long  Foot-ftalks,  being  a  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  divided  into  five 
Partitions,  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour.  The  Seed-veffel  is 
round,  opening  horizontally  in  the  Middle  when  the  Seed  is 
ripe,  which  is  fmall  and  round,  of  a  dark-brown  Colour.  The 
Root  is  fmall  and  thready,  perifhing  every  Year.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June ,  and  grows  in  Corn  Fields.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

The  fecond  is  the 

Anagallis  Terrestris Foemina,  Offic.  Anagallis  Fce- 
mina ,  Raii  Synop.  3.  282.  Ger.  494.  Emac.  617.  Raii  Hift. 
2.  1024.  Mer.  Pin.  7.  Anagallis  Foemina,  fore  cceruleo ,  Merc. 
Bot.  1.  19.  Pfiyt.  Brit.  7.  Anagallis  ccerulea,  Buxb.  19.  Ana¬ 
gallis  cceruleo fore ,  C.  B.  Pin.  252.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  15.  Dill. 
Cat.  GilT.  132.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  569.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  204. 
Tourn.  Inft.  142.  Elem.  Bot.  1191  Park*  Theat.  558.  Anagal¬ 
lis  ccerulea  fcemina ,  J.  B.  3.  369.  Chab.  452.  FEMALE 
PIMPERNEL.  Dale'. 

This  differs  in  nothing  from  the  former,  but  in  the  Colour  of 
its  Flowers,  which  in  this  are  blue  5  and  it  is  more  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

The  Virtues  of  both  Pimpernels  are  much  the  fame  :  It  is  a 
Plant  moderately  warm  and  dry,  with  a  little  Stypticity,  and  is 
therefore  accounted  by  fome  a  good  Vulnerary.  The  Juice  j 
being  given  inwardly  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  Cow’s  Milk,  is 
ufeful  in  Confumptions,  and  Diftempers  of  the  Lungs ;  it  is 
often  put  in  cordial  Waters,  as  an  Alexipharmic  ;  and  is  good 
againft  malignant  Diftempers  :  It  has  been  commended  by  l'ome 
Writers  of  Note,  as  of  fingular  Advantage  in  maniacal  Cafes* 
and  in  delirious  Fevers.  The  whole  Plant  is  ufed.  Miller 
Bot.  Off.  , 

Both  thefe  contain  a  great  deal  of  Salt,  and  a  moderate  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil  and  Phlegm. 

They  are  deterfive,  vulnerary,  and  good  againft  the  Bite  of  a 
mad  Dog,  internally  and  externally  applied.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

This,  however  common  in  foreign  Countries,  is  very  rare 
in  England.  Dr.  Fyjher  has  found  it  near  Peckham. 

John  Bauhine  took  the  Flower  of  this  Plant  to  be  pentape- 
talous,  and  its  Fruit  to  be  like  that  of  the  Chick-weed  :  But 
Cesfalpinus  knew  the  Stru&ure  of  its  Parts  better,  for  he  affirms 
(not  without  Reafon)  that  the  Flower  of  the  Pimpernel  is  only 
divided  into  five  Segments ;  and  that  its  fpherical  Fruit  lofeshalf 
its  Shell  when  the  Seed  is  ripe. 

The  Pimpernel  has  an  herby,  ftyptic,  faltiih  Tafte,  and  gives 
a  deep  Tin&ure  of  Red  to  the  blue  Paper  :  The  Fruit  gives  it 
a  deeper  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable,  that  its  Salt  may  very  much 
refemble  the  Terra  foliata  Tartar's  Muller i.  Tragus  fays,  a 
Glafs  of  the  Decodtion  of  Pimpernel  in  Wine,  is  a  potent  Su¬ 
dorific,  if  the  Patient  lie  ftill  in  Bed,  fo  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
Sweat.  In  peftilential  Cafes  he  alfo  advifes  to  wafh  the  Wound 
with  it,  upon  the  being  bitten  by  a  Viper  or  mad  Dog,  drink¬ 
ing  a  Glafs  of  it  at  the  fame  time  :  Inftead  of  the  Decodtion  of 
Pimpernel,  the  Juice  may  be  ufed,  which  he  commends  for  the 
Dropfy,  and  for  Obftrudtions  of  the  Liver  and  Kidneys, 
out  of  which  it  expels  the  Stone,  without  any  ill  Confequence. 
Hartman ,  Mynjicht ,  Rolfncius ,  Michael ,  tVillis,  and  feveral 
others,  very  much  commend  the  Decodtion  of  this  Plant,  or  its 
Tindture,  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  for  Madnefs,  or  the  Delirium 
that  attends  continued  Fevers :  The  ExtradI  has  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tues  ;  it  may  be  mixed  with  that  of  St.  John’s-wort  for  theEpi- 
lepfy.  Simon  Paulli  mentions  a  Cataplafm  of  Pimpernel, 
boiled  in  Urine,  and  applied  to  the  Feet  of  thofe  who  have  the 
Gout,  as  a  Remedy  very  much  ufed  in  his  Country.  Martyu’s 
Tourncfort. 

The  third  is  the 

Anagallis  Aquatica,  Becabunga,  Offic.  Anagallis 
Aquatica  vulgaris,  five  Becabunga  Officinarum ,  Merc.  Bot.  1. 
19.  Phyt.  Brit.  7.  Anagallis  five  Becabunga ,  Mer.  Pin.  6.  Ger. 
496.  Emac.  620.  Anagallis  Aquatica  minor ,  folio  fubrotunclo , 
C.  B.  Pin.  252.  Anagallis  Aquatica,  fore  cceruleo,  folio  rotun- 
diore,  minor ,  J.  B.  3.  790.  Anagallis  Aquatica ,  Chab.  568. 
Anagallis  Aquatica  vulgaris  five  Becabunga ,  Park.  Theat.  1236. 
Becabunga  major  £5  minor  Officinarum,  Chomel.  537.  Beccabunga, 
Rivin.  Irr.  M.  100.  Beccabunga  Officinarum,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen. 
Vol.  I. 


199.  Buxb.  332.  Veronica  Aquatica  rotundifolia  Becabunga 
dr  fa,  minor,  Raii  Synop.  3.  280.  Veronica  Aquatica  major , 
folio  fubrotundo ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  323.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  225I 
Tourn.  Inft.  145.  Elem.  Bot.  122.  Raii  Hift.  1.  8^2.  Beca¬ 
bunga  major  Officinarum,  Volck.  58.  BROOK -LIME. 
Dale. 

The  Stalks  of  Brook-lime  are  thick,  round,  and  fmooth, 
Ihooting  out  fibrous  Roots  at  the  lower  Joints,  by  which  it 
eafily  propagates  itfelf ;  the  Leaves  come  forth  at  the  Joints,  on 
very  fhort  Foot-ftalks,  one  oppofite  to  another,  fat,  fucculent, 
and  round,  little  or  nothing  ferrated  about  the  Edges,  fome- 
what  more  than  half  an  Inch  broad  ;  the  Flowers  come  forth  at 
the  Joints,  growing  in  long  Spikes,  each  Flower  being  made  of 
a  fingle  Leaf,  divided  into  four  iroundifh  Segments,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  on  a  fhort  Foot-ftalk,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  is  fucceeded 
by  a  flattifh  Seed-veffel,  in  Shape  like  a  Heairt,  full  of  very 
fmall  Seed..  It  flowers  in  "June ,  holding  the  Leaves  all  Winter. 
It  mows  in  Rills  and  running  Ditches.  The  whole  Herb  is 
ufed. 

Brook-hme  is  a  good  Deobftruent  and  Antifcorbutic,  abound¬ 
ing  with  volatile  Parts,  very  good  for  the  Scurvy,  being  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  ahtifcorbutic  Juices,  and  Diet-drinks,  for  that 
Diftemper.  It  is  alfo  deterfive  and  cleanfing,  and  ufeful  in 
Obftrudtions  of  the  Kidneys,  by  Gravel  or  flimy  Humours  l3 
as  alfo  for  the  Stone  and  Dropfy.  Miller  Bot .  Off. 

Befides  thefe.  Pay  mentions,  the  following  : 

Anagallis  mnium  minima ,  Morif.  Prselud. 

Anagallis  lutea,  Ger.  Flore  luteo ,  Park.  L'ntea  ; ke'morum 
C.  B.  Lutea,  Nummuleria  fimilis ,  J.  B.  YELLOW  PIM¬ 
PERNEL. 

Anagallis  ccerulea,  fohis  binis  ternifve  ex  adverfo  nafcentibus  ’, 
C.  B.  Tenuifolia,  Ger.  Emac.  Tenui folia  flore  cceruleo ,  Park. 
Tenuifolia  Monelli ,  Cluf. 

ANAGARGALICTA,  dvayapydAimct,  Gargarifms.  Me¬ 
dicines  with  which  the  Fauces  are  wafhed,  from  ya.pya.piav,  the 
Throat.  Hippocrates  de  Affedtionibus . 

ANAGARGARISTON,  el.  a.ya.pydeis'ov,  of  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as  the  preceding.  A  Gargariftn  to  wafh  the  Fauces 
with,  in  a  Quinfey.  Hippocrates  de  Morbis,  Lib.  2. 

ANAGLYPHE,  dva.yA.vfii,  from  dvayKupa,  to  engrave. 
A  Name  given  by  Herophilus  to  a  Part  of  the  fourth  V entricle 
of  the  Brain.  It  is  called  by  Anatomifts  at  this  time  CalAmus 
Scriptorius,  from  the  Refemblance  it  bears  to  a  Pen,  pre- 
ferving  the  Analogy  of  the  Greek.  Galen,  de  Anatom.  Adminifl. 
Lib.  9.  Cap.  5* 

ANAGNOSIS,  dvdyvutnf,  from  dvetytveotniu,  to  read  or  per- 
fuade.  It  fignifies,  ftridfly.  Readings  or  Perfuafion,  or  Conviction. 
But  Foefius  thinks,  that  in  theTreatife  of  Flippocrates,  intituled 
rxa.&.yyiMax,  it  imports  frequent  vifiting  a  Patient,  and  exa¬ 
mining  the.  Cafe: 

ANAGRAPHE,  dvayggpij,  from  dva.ygfi.ipu,  to  prefcribe. 

Hippocrates ,  in  his  Treatife  of  Decency ,  advifes  Phyficians  to 
have,  in  Readinefs,  Portions  capable  of  inciding,  prepared 

dva.ygg.piis,  according  to  ftated  Prefcriptions.  In  this  Senfe 
all  the  Officinal  Medicines  may  be  faid  to  be  made 
dva.ygg.piis. 

ANAGYRIS,  the  Name  of  a  Plant. 

Anagyris,  which  fome  call  Anagyros ,  others  Acopos ,  is  a 
Shrub,  in  Leaves  and  Branches  like  the  Vitex,  of  a  very  ftrong 
Smell,  bears  a  Flower  like  that  of  Cabbage ;  and  produces  a 
parti-coloured  folid  Seed,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Kidney,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  long  Pods ;  this  Seed  hardens  about  the  Time  that 
Grapes  ripen. 

The  young  and  tender  Leaves,  bruifed,  and  applied  as  a  Ca¬ 
taplafm,  reprefs  cedematous  Tumours  :  Taken,  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Dram,  in  Raifin  Wine,  it  helps  the  Afthma,  pro¬ 
motes  the  Expulfion  of  the  Aftfer-birth,  the  Menfes,  .and  the 
Embryo.  For  the  Head-ach  it  is  taken  in  Wine.  It  ferves 
for  an  Amulet  for  Women  who  are  fubjeCt  to  hard  Labour  ;  but 
it  muft  be  taken  off,  and  thrown  away  immediately  after  Deli¬ 
very.  The  Juice  of  the  Root  is  diaphoretic  and  digeftive.  The 
Seed,  eaten,  is  a  powerful  Emetic.  Diofcorides ,  Lib .£.  Cap.  1674 

The  Anagyris  is  thus  diftinguifhed  by  modern  Botanifts  : 

Anagyris,  Offic.  Chab.  78.  Mont.  Ind.  36.  Anagyris 
fcetida,  C.  B.  Pin.  391.  Ger.  1239.  Emac.  1427.  Park; Theat. 
245.  Jonf.  Dendr.  364.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1722.  Tourn.  Inft.  647. 
Elem.  Bon  507.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  27.  Anagyris  vera  fcetida, 
J.  B.  1.  364.  STINKING  BEAN  TREFOIL.  Dale. 

It  is  a  Shrub,  very  branchy  ;  the  Bark  is  of  a  greenifti  Brown  j 
the  Wood  yellowifh  or  pale  ;  the  Leaves  are  fet  in  Order,  three 
by  three,  oblong,  pointed,  green  above,  whitifh  underneath  j 
of  fo  ftrong  and  ftinking  a  Smell,  efpecially  when  they  are 
broken,  that  they  give  the  Head-ach.  The  Flowers  are  yel¬ 
low*  and  refemble  thofe  of  Broom  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  Pods 
as  long  as  one’s  Finger,  like  thofe  of  Kidney-beans,  and  carti¬ 
laginous  ;  every  one  of  them  contains  three  or  four  large  Seeds* 
like  the  Kidney-beans  ;  white  at  firft,  afterwards  purplilh,  and 
at  laft  When  perfectly  ripe,  blue  and  blackifh.  This  Shrub 
grows  in  warm  Countries.  The  Leaves  are  refolutive,  and 
the  Seed  emetic.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

ANAIDES.  See  Anodes. 
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ANAISTHESIA.  See  Anaesthesia. 

ANALCES,  avaxkzc,  from  a  Negative,  ancl  aXm,  Strength, 
weak,  effeminate.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  as  an  Epithet  for  the 
Afiatic  Nations. 

ANALDES,  avax Hc)  from  a  Negative,  and  axHu,  to  m- 
creafe.  It  imports  Not  receiving  Nourifhment,  or  Augment¬ 
ation.  It  is  apply’d  by  Hippocrates  to  the  Fruits  which  grow 
about  the  River  Phajis ,  de  A  ere,  Locis ,  Aquis. 

ANALENTIA,  a  Species  of  Epilepfy  mention’d  by  Para- 
celfus. 

ANALEPSIA.  "Johannes  Anglicus  calls  by  this  Name,  that 
Species  of  Epilepfy  which  proceeds  from  Affections  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach. 

ANALEPSIS,  avcLx Yi-^tc,  from  avaxa(a^avu,  to  recover,  or 
regain  Strength  and  Vigour,  after  Sicknefs.  It  fignifies  a  Re¬ 
nutrition,  or  regaining  Strength,  after  having  been  render’d 
weak  by  a  Diftemper.  Hence 

ANALEP  riCA,  Analeptics,  Medicines  deftin’d  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  Renovation  of  Strength,  Reftoratives. 

Among  all  the  feveral  Clalfes  of  corroborative  Medicines, 
thofe  call  d  Analeptics  juftly  claim  the  firft  and  higheft  Rank. 
Under  this  Denomination  are  included  all  fuch  Remedies  as  re- 
flore  impair’d  Strength,  raife  deprefs’d  Spirits,  and  pollefs  what 
we  commonly  call  a  comforting  Quality.  Such  Medicines  are 
likewife  known  by  the  Names  of  Cordials  and  Cardiacs.  The 
Parts  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom,  which  beft  anfwer  this  Inten¬ 
tion,  are  the  Flowers  of  Rofes,  of  the  Lemon- tree,  of  the 
Orange-tree,  of  Jeflamine^  and  of  Lillies  of  the  Valley  ;  the 
Herbs  Baum,  Origanum,  Marum,  Lemons,  China  Oranges  ; 
and  of  Spices,  Cinamon  ;  of  refinous  Subftances,  Amber  ;  of 
Animals,  Mufk  :  And  alfo  the  Preparations  of  all  thefe,  the 
Oil  of  Cedar ,  of  Turkijh  Baum,  the  true  Oil  of  Rofes,  the 
Oleum  Canange,  Oil  of  Bergamotte,  Effence  of  Amber- 
grife  rightly  prepar’d,  Oil  of  Cinamon  made  into  an  Elaofac- 
charum ,  Baum-water  prepar’d  with  Lemons,  Water  of  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  of  Cinamon  prepar’d  with  Quinces.  Under  this 
Clais  may  likewile  be  reckon’d  Strawberries,  Currans,  Rafp- 
berries.  Cherries,  and  their  Stones,  Waters  prepar’d  of  frefh 
Cherries,  Lemon-juice,  and  Syrup  of  Lemons. 

.  ^  he/e  Cordials  a£t  by  their  fragrant,  fweet,  fubtile,  and 
oily  Principle,  and  very  loon  enter  the  Nerves,  and  communi¬ 
cate  a  mild  and  gentle  Motion  to  the  Fluid  they  contain  ;  for 
fuch  is  the  Nature  of  all  fulphureous,  fubtile,  and  ftrong- 
feented  Medicines,  that  they  foon  pervade  the  inmoft  Receffes 
of  the  nervous  Parts,  and  quickly  produce  their  Effedts,  which 
is  evident  from  fetid  Medicines ;  and  even  fuch  as  are  of  an 
agreeable  Smell,  efpecially  in  Conftitutions,  that  thro’  an 
Idiofyncrafy  cannot  bear  them.  Hence  by  their  Smell  alone, 
as  in  Faintings  and  Swoonings,  they  fpeedily  exert  their  corro¬ 
borative  Virtues,  and  raife  the  drooping,  languid  Spirits  of  the 
Patient ;  and  this  becaufe  the  Extremities  of  the  Nerves,  and 
fmall  Blood-veffels,  are  in  no  Part  of  the  Body  lefs  cover’d,  or 
more  immediately  expos’d  and  naked,  than  in  thofe  large  and 
capacious  Dudls  which  we  call  the  Noftrils,  to  which  when 
fragrant  Medicines  are  apply’d,  they  very  quickly  affcdl:  the 
Nerves  and  Spirits. 
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gelatinous  Broths  of  Flefh,  Capons,  and  Bones  with  their  Mar¬ 
row,  boiled  in  a  clofe  Veffel  with  Water,  a  little  Wine,  fome 
Slices  of  Lemon,  a  little  Salt,  Powder  of  Mace,  and  Cloves 
Broths  alfo  made  of  coarfe  Wejlphalian  Bread,  Water  Win/ 
and  Eggs. 

Chocolate,  with  or  without  Milk,  Afs’s  Milk,  Water 
diftill’d  from  coarfe  Bread,  and  Lemon-peel,  and  Wine,  efpe¬ 
cially  rich  old  Rhenifh  Wine,  and  unadulterated  Hungarian 
Wine  5  but  thefe  nutritive  and  {Lengthening  Aliments  are  not 
to  be  ufed  in  the  very  Time  of  the  Difeafe,  nor  when  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Blood  and  Humours  is  very  impure  ;  but  when  the 
Diftemper  is  over,  and  where,  by  a  preceding  Difeafe,  or  bv 
Excefs  of  Paffion,  long  Watching,  Fatigue  and  Labour  of  Body 
or  Mind,  or  large  Hemorrhages,  the  Strength  is  wafted  and  im¬ 
pair’d,  in  thefe  Cafes  fuch  Medicines  are  very  proper  ;  but  even 
then  Caution  is  to  be  ufed,  and  a  proper  Moderation  to  be 
obferv’d,  and  kept  up  to,  becaufe  they  pafs  very  fpeedily  into 
the  Blood,  and  augment  its  Quantity.  Hoffman,  Medicina 
Rational.  Syjlcmat. 

ANALGESIA,  dvAXyzaia,  from  a  Negative,  and  z\yo(. 
Pain,  or  Grief.  It  fignifies  a  State  of  Eafe,  without  Pain,  whe-' 
ther  in  a  natural  State  of  Health,  or  from  fome  morbid  Affection 
depriving  any  Part  ofSenfation. 

ANALLIS,  AVAKhic.  Erotian  fays  this  is  the  Name  of  a 
Plant  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Author  I  have  met  with 
fay  what  Plant  it  is. 

ANALMYROS,  Avdxy.v^,  from  a  Negative,  and  a xuv°&. 
Salt,  unfalted. 

ANALOGISMOS,  <ivAXoytTy.oc,  from  AVAXoyiA,  Analogy. 
It  fignifies  Ratiocination,  or  the  Inveftigation  of  things  not  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  Analogy  they  bear,  or  are  fuppofed  to  bear,  to 
things  well  known. 

ANALOSIS,  AVAXcoan,  from  AVAKttTKu,  to  confume,  a  con- 
fuming,  or  wafting 


Though  we  are  not  to  deny  the  above-mentioned  Analeptics 
their  proper  Share  of  Efficacy  in  cherifhing  Nature,  and  recruit- 
wig  impair’d  Vigour,  yet  it  muff  be  confefs’d  their  Power  that 
way  is  pretty  much  limited  and  reftrain’d.  It  were  indeed  to 
be  wifh’d,  that  there  were  in  Nature  Medicines  of  this  Kind, 
of  a  certain  and  infallible  Virtue,  which  the  Vulgar  foolifhly 
enough  imagine,  and  as  foolifhly  require  at  the  Hands  of  the 
Phyfician,  fuch  as  could  eftedtually  exert  their  reftorative 
Powers,  and  recruit  languifhing  Vigour  in  all  Diftempers,  but 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  acute  and  malignant  Kind.  But  as  in  all 
Difeafes  there  is  not  a  more  rational,  or  a  more  certain  way  of 
reftoring  Strength,  than  by  carrying  off  the  morbific  Caufes, 
and  banifhing  the  noxious  Principles  of  the  Diforder  from  the 
Body;  fo  unlefs  the  Phyfician  effedf  this,  the  Ufe  of  Ana¬ 
leptics  is  to  no  manner  of  Purpofc. 

ir. 

N°r  is  it  to  be  thought,  that  a  genuine,  lafting,  and  uniform 
Reftoration  of  Strength  is  to  be  procured  only  by  Medicines 
which  excite  a  Motion  in  the  Spirits  and  folid  Parts ;  for  in  ma¬ 
ny  Difeafes,  efpecially  in  Fevers  and  Convulfions,  there  is  a 
great  moving  horce  and  Power  in  the  Heart,  the  Arteries, 
and  nervous  Membranes,  and  yet  the  natural  Strength  is  weak 
and  languid  ,  fo  that  a  true  and  genuine  Reftoration  of  the  na¬ 
tural  Strength  piincipally  depends  upon  proper  Aliments,  both 
of  the  eatable  and  drinkable  Kind,  being  converted  into  good 
Blood,  and  laudable  juices,  which  afterwards  generate  that  fub¬ 
tile  Fluid  which  is  fecreted  in  the  Brain  ;  and  being  carried  thro’ 
the  Nerves  to  the  Mu fcles,  and  mufcular  Coats,  principally  fup- 
plics  the  Body,  and  its  feveral  Parts,  with  Strength  and  Vigour. 

III. 

Thofe  Nutritives  therefore  which  afford  a  Matter  mod  proper 
for  this  Purpofe,  are  the  beft  Analeptics,  of  which  Kind  arc 
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ANALTHES,  avaxQIic,  from  a  Negative,  and  dxQio,  to 
cure.  Incurable. 

ANALTOS,  avaX7&,  from  a  Negative,  and  uxs,  Salt, 
unfalted,  infipid,  not  fait  to  the  Tafte. 

ANALYSIS,  ci.vAXvcnc,  from  avaxvco,  torefolve.  TheRe- 
folution  of  any  Subftance  into  its  firft  Principles,  with  a  View 
of  difeovering  its  component  Parts. 

The  Method  of  analyfing  mineral  Waters  has  been  delivered 
under  the  Article  Acidula;,  which  I  would  advife  the  Reader 
to  perufe,  becaufe  I  have  there  fpecify’d  the  Nature  of  many 
Subftances,  fome  or  more  of  which  are  found  to  exift  in  moll 
compound  Bodies  ;  and  in  the  fame  Place  I  have  fpecify’d  the 
general  Methods  of  difeovering  them. 

There  is  fomething  very  trifling  in  the  common  Analyfis  of 
Plants  and  Animals  ;  the  way  is  to  diftil  them  in  proper  Vef- 
fels,  and  examine  what  rifes  into  the  Receiver,  and  the  Caput 
Mortuum,  or  what  remains  in  the  Veflel,  and  is  too  heavy  to 
be  rais’d  by  the  Fire.  But  by  this  Method  very  little  or  no¬ 
thing  can  be  difeovered,  infomuch  that  it  is  not  poffible  from 
the  common  Analyfis  to  difeover  even  what  the  analys’d  Plant 
or  Animal  was. 

In  the  Analyfis  of  Plants  a  large  Quantity  of  Phlegm  gene¬ 
rally  comes  over  firft,  then  an  acid  Spirit,  an  alcaline  or  urinous 
Salt;  and  laftly,  a  black  feetid  Oil.  From  the  Afhes  of  what 
remains,  is  obtain’d  a  lixivial  Salt,  fuch  as  Salt  of  Tartar, 
■which  runs  per  deliquium  in  the  open  moift  Air  ;  or  a  Kind  of 
Sal  Salfius,  fuch  as  that  of  the  common  W all-flower.  Befides 
thele  Subftances,  which  are  got  by  Diftillation  from  almoft  all 
Plants,  there  are  others  obtainable  only  from  fome  of  them, 
i  bus  from  aromatic  Plants,  fuch  as  Lavender,  Thyme,  Sage, 
GV.  a  fubtle,  fragrant,  effential  Oil,  generally  rifes  firft.  From 
a  few  Plants,  fuch  as  Hellebore,  Helleboraftrum,  Speedwell, 
Creffes,  and  others,  a  very  Iharp,  penetrating  Spirit  or  Oil 
comes  over  with  the  firft  Degree  of  Fire,  which  is  likewife  ob¬ 
tain  d  after  the  Plants  have  been  fermented,  but  in  a  different 
Order.  Sometimes  the  firft  Degree  of  Fire  brings  over  an 
acid  or  urinous  Spirit,  fometimes  an  inflammable  and  very  vola¬ 
tile  Spirit. 

Thefe  are  tne  few  Elements,  or  Principles,  obtainable  from 
1  ants,  vv  e  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  thofe  which 
go  by  the  fame  Name  are  exaftly  alike  in  all  Plants.  The 
hx  d  Salts,  for  Inftance,  got  from  their  Afhes,  being  originally 
erived  horn  fome  Acid,  miift  differ  from  one  another  in  vari¬ 
ous  Plants,  as  much  as  Acids  themfelves  do.  For  the  fame 
Reafon  the  acid  Spirits,  volatile  urinous  Salts,  and  even  eften- 
*ia  ,mu^  be  different ;  and  accordingly  we  obferve,  that 
tie  effential  Oil  of  Thyme,  digefted  with  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammo- 
1Va,c’S‘ves  a  violet  or  purple  Tin&ure,  which  many  other  effen- 
tial  Oils  will  not  do.  Wherein  all  thefe  Differences  precifely 
confilt,  has  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  clear’d  up. 

From  animal  Subftances  we  obtain  a  large  Quantity  of  vola¬ 
tile  urinous  Salt,  a  thick  Oil,  very  little  fix’d  Salt,  and  ftill 
lefs  acid  Salt.  The  fame  Subftances,  being  boiled  in  Water, 
vield  a  Mucilage,  or  Jelly,  from  which,  by  Diftillation,  the 
1  rinciples  already  mentioned  may  eafily  be  got.  But  as  moft 
animal  Subftances  yield  thefe  in  much  the  fame  manner,  and  as 
they  appear  very  little,  if  at  all  different,  in  different  Animals, 

nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  determined  a  priori  concerning  the  medicinal 
Virtues  of  particular  Animals  from  their  Analyfis. 

The  following  Obfervation  of  Homberg ,  and  Lemery ,  deferve 
Notice,  as  there  is  fomething  extremely  curious  in  them  upon 
this  SubjetL 

Obfervation  on  the  Analysis  of  Vegetables ,  by  M.  Homberg. 

All  the  Chymical  Analyfes  of  Plants  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  with  a  View  to  difeover  their  Natures  more  per¬ 
fectly,  have  been  conducted  and  managed  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner ;  that  is,  by  feparating,  by  means  of  Fire,  their  confti- 
tuent  and  component  Parts.  The  principal  Difference  which 
lias  been  obferv’d  in  Separations  of  this  Nature,  is,  that  fome 
have  fermented  the  mix’d  Body,  before  it  is  fubjeCted  to  the 
Powers  of  the  Fire  ;  whereas  others  have  began  the  Analyfis 
without  any  previous  Fermentation.  The  Principles  produced 
or  furnifhed  by  both  thefe  Manners  of  Separation,  univerfally 
confift  of  certain  Quantities  of  Salts ,  Oils ,  Water,  and  Earth. 

It  has,  for  very  good  Reafons,  been  doubted,  whether  what 
we  here  call  Principles ,  are  the  true  and  real  Principles ,  which 
conftitute  and  make  up  the  mixt  Body,  before  it  was  fubjeCted 
to  the  Analyfis  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  it  has  been  doubted, 
whether  thefe  four  Subftances,  into  which  the  compound  Body 
is  refolved  by  the  Force  of  Fire,  were  really  to  be  found  in  that 
Body,  when  it  was  in  its  natural  State. 

The  firft  Reafon  for  our  doubting  of  this,  is,  that  two  Plants 
perfectly  differing  in  Tafte,  in  Smell,  in  Figure,  and  in  Vir¬ 
tues,  Cabbage ,  for  Inftance,  and  deadly  Night-- jhade ,  are,  when 
fubjeCted  to  an  Analyfis,  reduced  into  Principles  fo  fimilar,  both 
with  refpeCt  to  Number  and  Quality,  that  a  Perfon  would  take 
them  for  one  and  the  fame  Plant  analyfed  at  different  times  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  one  is  a  Pot-herb, 
and  the  other  a  Poifon. 

1  he  fecond  Reafon  for  our  doubting  of  this,  is,  that  one 
cannot  make  up  the  fame  compound  Subftance,  by  rejoining 
the  Principles  into  which  it  has  been  refolv’d  by  the  Analyfis, 
whatever  fermentation  they  fhould  undergo,  or  whatever  De¬ 
grees  of  Fire  fhould  be  employed  for  that  Purpofe. 

I  pafs  over  other  Difficulties,  fince  they  fee m  to  be  of  lefs 
Confequence  ;  but  thefe  I  have  now  mentioned,  certainly  chal¬ 
lenge  fome  Attention.  As  for  what  regards  the  firft  Reafon  of 
Doubt,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  we  cannot  abfolutely  deny,  that 
thefe  four  Subftances,  Salt,  Water,  Oil,  and  Earth,  enter  the 
Compofition  of  all  Vegetables,  fince  they  are  univerfally  found 
in  them,  after  whatever  manner  the  Analyfis  is  conducted  or 
carried  on  ;  but  the  Difficulty  only  is,  to  know  whether  they 
exift  after  the  fame  manner  in  the  Plants,  as  they  do  when  we 
have  procured  their  Separation  by  Analyfis  ;  or  whether  the 
Powers  of  the  Fire  have  not  alter’d  thefe  Principles,  and  given 
them  a  quite  different  Appearance,  from  what  they  had  in  the 
compound  Body. 

I  have  made  feveral  Experiments,  in  order  to  fatisfy  myfelf 
with  regard  to  this  Point ;  but  I  fhall  only  here  give  an  Account 
of  the  Manner  in  which  I  performed  one  of  them,  fince  I  intend 
to  draw  fome  Confequences  from  it. 

The  Juice  of  ripe  Grapes,  newly  exprefs’d,  put  into  a  Veffel, 
and  diftill’d,  will  firft  yield  a  large  Quantity  of  an  aqueous  Li¬ 
quor,  of  which,  the  Part  that  firft  comes  over,  is  taftelefs  and 
infipid  and  that  which  come  laft,  acid,  with  fome  Marks  of  a 
volatile  urinous  Salt ;  then  by  augmenting  the  Fire,  it  will 
yield  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  very  foetid  Oil  ;  and  that  which 
remains  in  the  V effel,  being  incinerated  and  lixiviated,  yields  a 
lixivial  Salt,  and  leaves  a  fmall  Quantity  of  infipid  Earth. 

This  fame  newly  exprefs’d  Juice  of  Grapes  being  evaporated 
to  about  a  third  on  a  very  flow  Fire,  and  put  into  a  cool  Place,  an 
effential  Salt,  fomewhat  acid,  cryftallized  itfelf  in  it ;  and  an  oily 
Subftance,  very  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  Tafte,  floated  on  its 
Surface  ;  and  the  Liquor  that  remained  was  a  little  tartifh,  on 
account  of  fome  effential  Salt,  which  ftill  remained  in  it. 

This  fame  Juice  of  Grapes,  having  fermented,  and  become 
Wine,  yielded  in  Diftillation  a  pretty  large  Quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  Spirit,  afterwards  a  great  deal  of  a  purely  aqueous 
Liquor ;  then  the  Matter,  which  remained  in  the  Alembic, 
being  evaporated  to  the  Confiftence  of  thick  Honey,  I  took  it 
off  the  Fire,  and  poured  upon  it  the  ftrongeft  Spirit  of  Wine 
well  dephlegmated,  which  became  charged  with  a  reddifh  Oil 
of  an  aromatic  Smell ;  a  little  earthy  Matter  was  precipitated 
and  an  acid  Salt,  refembling  Tartar,  cryftallized  at  the  Bottom. 

I  hefe  thtee  different  Analyfes,  of  one  and  the  fame  mixt 
Body,  yield  us  the  fame  Principles,  but  very  much  alter’d  by 
the  great  Fire  in  the  firft,  and  by  the  Fermentation  in  the  third 
Analyfes ;  fo  that  the  Principles  yielded  by  the  fecond  Analyfis, 
having  neither  fuffered  the  Torture  of  a  ftrong  Fire,  nor  under- 
one  a  fermentation,  muft  lcaft  of  all  recede  from  the  natural 
tate  which  they  retained  in  the  Plant.  We  find  the  Sweetnefs 
of  the  Grape  in  the  oily  Matter  which  floats  above  the  Cryftal- 
iization,  its  poignant  Tafte  in  the  tartifh  Salt  which  was  cry- 
talhzed,  and  its  Fluidity  in  the  aqueous  Phj**gm  which  was 

T^rvf^  ^°m  ^ie  earthy  Matter  remain’d  mixt  with 
tie  Oil  and  Salt,  and  could  not  be  feparated  but  by  a  great  Fire, 
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as  happened  in  the  firft  Analyfis,  in. which  we  obferve  the  fame 
things  with  regard  to  the  Salt  of  this  Plant,  as  in  ftrong  Diftilla- 
tions  we  obferve  of  foffile  Salts,  fuch  as  Saltpetre,  and  Vitriol 
which  we  very  well  know  to  be  acid  volatile  Salts,  mixed  with 
a  proportionable  Quantity  of  fixed  Salt,  and  infipid  Earth,  which 
lerve  as  a  Kind  of  Matrix  to  them.  But  as  the  Salts  of  Plants 
are  more  compounded  than  foffile  Salts,  we  accordingly  find 
the  Salt  of  our  Plant  divided  into  three  different  Parts  ;  the  firft 
Is  that  acid  Salt  which  pafs’d  thro’  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  alono- 
with  the  laft  Parts  of  the  Phlegm  ;  the  fecond  «  that  volatile 
urinous  Salt  which  palled  partly  with  the  laft  Drops  of  the 
Acid,  partly  alone,  and  partly  with  the  foetid  Oils  ;  the  third  is 
the  fixed  Salt,  which  is  feparated  from  the  earthy  Parts  by  Lixi- 
viation  ;  and  thefe  three  Salts  being  naturally  joined  together  in 
t  le  J  ‘int’  compofe  its  effential  Salt,  which,  as  we  have  feen, 
cryftallized  in  the  fecond  and  third  Analyfes. 

.  Oil  of  this  b  ruit,  which  in  the  fecond  and  third  Analyfes 
is  lweet,  and  of  an  aromatic  Smell,  is  in  the  firft  Analyfis  con- 
liderably  changed  into  a  very  acrid  and  {linking  Oil,  probably 
on  account  of  a  Quantity  of  urinous  and  acid  Salts  contained  iff 
the  1  lant,  which  the  Violence  of  the  Fire  has  carried  off  at  the 
fame  time,  atid  mixed  with  the  faid  Oil,  which  Saits,  after 
palling  thro  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  became  volatile,  whereas 
the  Salts  yielded  by  the  other  two  Analyfes  were  not  fo  ;  and  as 
r  ermentation  naturally  difengages  volatile  from  fixed  Subftances, 
we  find  in  the  third  Analyfis  a  great  deal  of  a  burning  Spirit  j 
which  is  the  moft  volatile  Part  of  the  Oil  of  our  Fruit,  and 
which  was  feparated  from  it  by  the  leaft  Heat. 

.  Mfe  Ve  by  the  Comparifon  we  have  made  of  the  Principles 
yielded  by  one  and  the  fame  mixt  Body,  in  three  different  Ana- 
1)  fes,  that  thefe  Pi  inciples  are  always  found  in  the  fame  Num-' 
ber,  but  different  only  in  Degrees  of  Volatility  and  Fixation, 
according  to  the  Fermentation  and  Degrees  of  Fire  thefe  com¬ 
pound  Bodies  have  undergone,  during  their  refpeftive  Analyfes. 
Lefides,  if  to  this  wfe  add  the  infinite  Combinations  of  more  or 
lefs  of  thefe  Principles,  the  Differences  of  which  may  be  imper¬ 
ceptible  by  us  in  the  Analyfis,  we  fhall  not  be  furpris’d  to  find 
two  Plants  fo  different  in  Tafte,  in  Smell,  and  in  Virtues,  as 
th e  Cabbage  and  deadly  Nigbt-Jhade  are,  fo  much  alike  and  fimi¬ 
lar  in  their  Principles. 

For  thefe  very  Reafons  we  may  likewife  eafily  comprehend, 
why  one  cannot,  if  I  may  ufe  the  Wford,  recompofe  a  mixt  or 
compound  Body,  by  rejoining  the  Principles  into  which  it  has 
been  refolv’d  by  Analyfis ;  becaufe  the  Fire  having  changed  their 
natural  Arrangement,  and  refpedive  Degrees  of  Volatility  and 
Fixation,  and  having,  even  unavoidably,  diffipated  fome  Part 
of  them,  thefe  Principles,  being  again  join’d  together,  are  nei¬ 
ther  found  in  the  fame  Quantity,  poffelfed  of  the  fame  Quality, 
nor  arrang’d  in  the  fame  manner  they  were  in  the  compound 
Body  before  it  was  fubje&ed  to  the  Analyfis. 

To  convince  myfelf  ftill  further  of  this  Truth,  I  have  mixt 
very  Ample  Principles,  in  order  to  compofe  certain  Bodies, 
which  I  afterwards  fubjedled  to  Analyfis,  and  which  yielded  the 
feveral  Principles  quite  chang’d  from  what  they  were  ;  for  In¬ 
ftance,  the  fixed  lixivial  Salt,  and  the  exprefs’d  Oil  of  Plants* 
mixed  together  on  a  Fire,  compofe  a  Soap,  which,  among  other 
Principles,  yields  in  its  Analyfis,  an  acid  Liquor,  an  infipid 
Earth,  and  an  urinous  Salt,  which  do  not  at  all  appear  in  the 
Ingredients  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

The  Mixture  of  an  acid  Mineral,  with  the  effential  Oil  of 
any  aromatic  Plant,  compofes  a  Refin  perfectly  refembling  that 
which  flows  from  certain  Trees.  This  Compofition  is^only 
made  up  of  two  very  volatile  Ingredients  ;  and  yet,  upon  an 
Analyfis,  it  yields  all  the  four  Principles.  It  muft  indeed  be 
own’d,  that  upon  the  Mixture  of  thefe  two  Subftances,  fo  Bid¬ 
den  and  violent  a  Fermentation  arifes,  that  a  Flame  is  often 
thence  produced  ;  and  as  we  know,  that  in  all  Fermentations 
a  Separation  is  naturally  made  of  the  volatile  from  the  fix’d  Parts, 
there  was  no  great  Difficulty  in  feparating  the  one  from  the 
other  in  the  Analyfis,  tho’  they  did  not  appear  fuch  before  the 
Fermentation. 

All  thefe  Confiderations  and  Remarks  {hew  us,  that  thofe 
Analyfes  in  which  only  a  great  Fire  is  employ’d,  are  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  to  difeover  the  Principles  and  Virtues  of  Plants,  as  when  by 
a  moderate  Heat,  and  Fermentation,  we  promote  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  their  component  Principles.  Homberg ,  Mem.  de 
r Acad.  Roy.  A.  1701. 

Remarks  upon  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Deficiencies  of  the  common  Me¬ 
thods  of  analyfing  Vegetable  and  Animal  Subfiances ,  by  Mr. 

Lemery* 

That  I  may  throw  a  greater  Light  around  what  I  intend  to 
fay  upon  this  Subject,  I  fhall  make  ufe  of  a  Comparifon, 
which,  to  me,  feems  very  well  calculated  for  the  Illuftration 
of  the  Subject. 

Suppofe  then  ttvo  Edifices,  almoft  of  the  fame  external  Form, 
but  built  of  Materials  different  in  themfelves,  and  differently 
arranged  and  difpofed  with  regard  to  each  other.  If,  in  order 
to  difeover  this  Difference  of  Materials,  and  their  different 
Arrangements  in  each  Edifice,  one  fhould  deftroy  both,  and 
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make,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  the  Exprelfion,  a  fort  of  Dccompo- 
iition  or  Analyfis,  by  means  of  an  aftive  and  violent  Agent, 
which,  inftead  of  fparing  the  Materials  on  which  it  was  to  aft, 
and  only  feparating  them  from  one  another,  and  leaving  them 
entire  after  their  Separation,  fhould  by  the  natural  borce  and 
Quicknefs  of  its  Motion,  in  a  fhort  time,  reduce  them  to  a 
Duft  ;  in  fuch  a  Chaos,  where  every  thing  would  not  only  be 
confounded,  but  even  confiderably  altered  and  changed,  would 
it  be  poffible  to  know  and  diftinguilh  the  Difference  of  the 
feveral  Materials,  which  had  enter’d  the  Compofition  of  each 
Edifice  ?  Or  might  it  not  poffibly  happen,  that  the  Duft,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Demolition  of  the  one,  might  refemble  that  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  other  ?  If  this  fhould  happen  to  be  the  Cafe,  People 
would  not  fail  to  conclude,  that  both  Edifices  were  built  of 
the  fame  Materials,  tho’  in  Reality  it  was  otherwife. 

This  is  a  full  Image  and  Reprefention  of  what  happens 
in  the  ordinary  Analyfis  of  Plants  and  Animals :  The  Fire  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  Operations  of  this  Nature  is  the  quick  and  aftive 
Agent  above- mention’d  ;  for  it  fpares  none  of  the  Subftances 
fubmitted  to  its  Aftion ;  it  loon  confounds  and  attenuates 
them  and,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  reduces  them  to  a  kind  of 
Duft.  But,  whether  by  the  Confufion  and  Derangement  of 
the  Parts,  or  by  the  foreign  and  adventitious  Parts  conveyed  to 
the  different  Subftances  of  the  compound  Body,  it  lays  a  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Production  of  new  Compofitions,  which  are 
often  widely  different  from  thofe  which  were  naturally  inherent 
in  the  Body  itfelf.  ’Tis  probably  for  thefe  Reafons,  and  on 
account  of  a  certain  Change  induced  by  the  Fire  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  Parts  of  Plants  and  Animals,  that  it  often  happens,  that 
two  Plants,  one  of  which  has  very  falutary,  and  the  other 
poifonous  Qualities,  and  whofe  natural  Compofition  muft  be 
confequently  very  different,  refemble  each  other  fo  much  both 
in  the  Subftances  they  yield,  and  the  Quantities  of  thefe  Sub¬ 
ftances,  that  if  their  Qualities  were  not  known  before,  we 
fhould  be  induced,  in  Confequence  of  the  Analyfis,  to  believe 
them  one  and  the  fame  Plant. 

When  I  fay,  that  the  Fire  produces  fuch  a  remarkable 
Change  and  Alteration  upon  the  Subftances  yielded  by  com¬ 
pound  Bodies,  I  do  not  intend  to  reprefent  thefe  Subftances  as 
real  Principles,  nor  to  infinuate,  that  the  Principles  of  com¬ 
pound  Bodies  are  alterable  by  the  Aftion  of  the  t  ire.  What 
has  laid  a  Foundation  for  this  Opinion  is,  that  fome  Subftances, 
which  commonly,  butunjuftly,  receive  the  Name  of  Principles, 
aftually  undergo  fuch  a  Change  by  the  Fire  ;  but  I  fhall  after¬ 
wards  prove,  when  I  come  to  examine  what  Bodies,  in  a  truly  Chy- 
micalSenfe,  deferve  theNameof  Principles,  that  we  have  all  the 
Reafonin  the  world  to  be  affured,  that  thefe  Bodies  do  not  change 
their  Forms  by  the  Aftion  of  the  Fire,  or  rather,  that  if  they  are 
fufceptible  of  any  Change  by  means  of  that  Agent,  the  Altera¬ 
tion  does  not  fall  upon  any  of  the  Principles  in  particular,  but 
only  upon  their  Union,  or  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  united 
with  one  another  ;  fo  that  die  Fire  may  well  change  the  Form 
of  the  compound  Body,  by  difuniting  its  Parts,  and  arranging 
them  in  a  different  Manner  from  what  they  were,  but  can 
produce  no  Change  with  regard  to  the  Principle,  the  Solidity 
of  which  renders  its  Parts  infeparablc,  and  confequently  its 
Form  unalterable. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  if  People  would  make  a  juft 
Eftimate  of  the  Advantages  arifing  from  Chymical  Analyfis,  in 
acquiring  the  Knowledge  of  compound  Bodies,  before  they 
engaged  in  them,  the  Fruitlefnefs  of  the  Labour  would  make 
theindrop  the  Projeft  ;  by  which  means  they  fhould  fave  a  great 
deal  of  Labour,  Expences,  and  Time,  which  might  be  more 
advantageoufly  employ’d. 

I  anfwer,  that  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  juft  Judgment  of 
Chymical,  Analyfes,  till  fuch  time  as  they  are  made,  and  we 
ourfelves  put  into  a  Condition  of  examining  all  their  Circum- 
ftances  carefully,  and  comparing  them  with  one  another.  Since 
then  a  Knowledge  of  the  fmall  Advantage  that  attends  them, 
muft  be  the  Refult  of  a  Trial  made ;  it  is  requifite  for  Con- 
viftion  in  this  Point,  and  to  put  us  in  a  Condition  to  difeover 
wherein  their  Defeat  lies,  that  fuch  Trials  and  Experiments  be 
firft  made  ;  and  even  tho’  one  fhould  forelee  before  the  Experi¬ 
ment,  all  that  is  obferved  to  happen  after  it  is  made,  yet  the 
Reafons  alledged  againft  the  Attempt,  amount  only,  at  beft,  to 
bare  Conjeftures,  incapable  of  procuring  Allent,  and  unworthy 
to  be  laid  in  the  Balance  againft  the  Advantages,  which,  ’tis 
pretended,  the  Public  receives  from  Labours  of  that  Nature. 
Befides,  as  thefe  Conjeftures  could  not  have  been  confirmed, 
but  by  going  thro*  the  Analyfes  themfelves,  there  would  have 
ftill  been  a  Neceflity  for  making  them,  but  with  this  Differ¬ 
ence,  that  in  the  one  Cafe,  the  Analyfes  fhould  have  fucceeded 
the  Conjeftures,  and  been  a  kind  of  Confirmation  of  them, 
whereas  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  the  Analyfes  are  firft  made,  and 
lay  a  Foundation  for  our  future  Refleftions. 

Befides,  tho’  all  the  Analyfes  which  fhould  have  been  made, 
fhould  anfwer  no  other  End,  but  to  undeceive  us  with  regard 
to  themfelves,  and  point  out  what  we  ought  to  think  of  them, 
this  would  ftill  be  an  Advantage  lufhcient  to  balance  the  Time 
and  Pains  we  have  laid  out  in  that  way ;  But  what  ftill  more 
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contributes  to  juftify  Labours  of  this  Kind  is,  that  in  examl* 
ning  along  Train  of  Accidents  that  happen  inanalyfinga  great 
Number  of  compound  Bodies,  one  difeovers  a  great  many  curi¬ 
ous  Fafts,  which  without  Trial  and  Experiment  had  never  been 
known,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  fingular  Ufe  to 
Mankind. 

The  Execution  of  the  Projeft  having  then  fufficiently  fhewn 
the  little  Advantage  to  be  reap’d  from  ordinary  Analyfes,  that 
Point,  as  it  is  now  no  longer  controverted,  is  not  what  I 
here  propofe  to  difeufs  and  prove.  I  take  the  Faft  for  granted, 
and  look  upon  it  as  certain  and  inconteftable  ;  but  I  fearch  for 
the  Reafon  or  phyfical  Caufe  of  it,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
carrying  on  Analyfes,  that  is,  in  the  Violence,  and  Aftivity  of 
the  Fire,  which  is  the  Agent  employ’d,  and  in  the  Diforder, 
Derano-ement,  and  Confufion,  which  it  brings  to  ail  the  Parts  of 
the  compound  Body. 

I  have  already  given  an  Idea  of  this  Diforder  and  Derange¬ 
ment,  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Memoir  ;  but  as  this  Idea  is  too 
general,  and  requires  to  be  proved  and  illuftrated  by  a  more 
minute  Examination  of  the  particular  Change  which  each  Sub- 
ftance  in  the  compound  Body  undergoes,  I  fhall  fet  about  it  fo 
much  the  more  willingly,  fince  by  narrowly  confidering  where¬ 
in  the  Defeft  of  the  ordinary  Analyfis  confifts,  we  fhall  acquire 
more  correft  Ideas  of  the  Matter,  and,  perhaps,  be  enabled  by 
that  means  to  contrive  and  carry  on  other  Kinds  of  Analyfes, 
longer  indeed  than  thefe,  but  at  the  fame  time  more  exact, 
exempt  from  their  Inconveniencies,  and  much  better  calculated 
for  difeovering  the  Principles  of  compound  Bodies.  In  order 
to  form  a  found  Judgment  of  the  Change  produced  by  the  Fire, 
on  the  different  Parts  of  a  compound  Body,  analyfed  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  we  have  only  to  confider  each  of  its  Parts  in 
their  natural  State,  and  compare  this  State  with  that  which  fuc- 
ceeds  it,  after  they  have  undergone  the  Aftion  of  the  Fire : 
Two  Kinds  of  Subftances,  in  Plants  and  Animals,  deferve  our 
particular  Attention ;  one  is  their  faline,  and  the  other  their 
pinguious  Parts. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  reprefent  thefe 
Subftances  as  Principles ;  and  indeed  to  declare  my  real  Senti¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  Chymical  Principles,  I  fhall  fhew,  that 
each  of  thefe  Subftances  is  capable  of  being;  refolved  into  differ¬ 
ent  Parts,  none  of  which  are  themfelves  Principles  ;  but,  com¬ 
pound  as  they  are,  ’tis  of  Importance  for  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Nature  of  compound  Bodies,  to  extraft  them,  and  to  know 
them  to  be  fuch  as  they  are  in  thefe  compound  Bodies,  that  is, 
when  they  are  entire,  and  no  ways  disfigured  or  changed  ;  for 
it  is  in  this  Shape,  that  they  aft  immediately  upon  our  Fluids ; 
and  this  Aftion  does  not  depend  upon  any  particular  Part  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  but  upon  the  general  Union  of  all 
thefe  Parts,  whence  certain  Maffes  are  produced,  the  Effefts  of 
which  are  often  very  different  from  thofe  of  each  of  the  Parts, 
whether  confidered  feparately,  and  afting  in  this  manner,  or 
fuppofed  limply  mixed  and  blended,  but  not  clofely  and  inti¬ 
mately  united,  as  they  are  in  the  compound  Body.  It  is  then 
plain,  that  one  cannot  be  at  too  much  Pains  to  know  thefe 
Maffes  in  their  natural  State,  and  to  extraft  them  as  entire  as 
the  Nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  of :  And  if  we  incline  after¬ 
wards  to  difeover  more  perfeftly  the  hidden  Contents  of  thefe 
Malles,  ’tis  only  then  we  can  analyfe  them  with  Advantage, 
as  I  fhall  clearly  prove,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Analyfes  of 
that  Nature. 

I  compare  thefe  Malles  to  the  very  Materials  of  the  two  Edi¬ 
fices  I  have  already  propofed  as  an  Example  ;  for  in  order  to 
know  the  interior  Compofition  of  thefe  Edifices,  ’tis  not 
enough  to  deftroy  them  by  breaking  the  Union  ol  their  Ma¬ 
terials  ;  but  thefe  Materials  muft  be  feparated  in  their  entire 
State,  at  leaft  they  muft  not  be  unlike  that  which  they  were 
in  the  Edifice  itfelf,  or  before  the  building  of  the  Edifice  j  odier- 
wife  they  will  give  us  but  a  faint  and  obfeure  Idea  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  Compofition  of  the  Building.  This  is  what  alfo  happens 
in  the  different  Subftances  extrafted  from  Plants  and  Animals, 
in  the  ordinary  Method  of  carrying  on  Analyfes ;  for  I  mall 
fhew  by  an  Examination  of  each  of  thefe  Subftances,  that 
after  the  Analyfis,  and  their  Separation  from  the  compound 
Body,  they  are  fo  far  from  refembling  the  exterior  Form  which 
they  bore  in  it,  that  they  become  often  fo  different  from  what 
they  were,  and  acquire  Virtues  fo  oppofite  to  thofe  they  ha  , 
that  we  fhould  fcarcely  believe  the  Difference,  if  Experiencs 
did  not  in  a  manner  force  us  to  it.  , 

The  faline  Parts  of  Plants  and  Animals  are  common  y 
lodged  in  them  under  the  Form  of  a  concrete  Salt,  ol  w  ic 
they  contain  feveral  Kinds.  .  . 

I  have  obferved,  in  examining  a  great  Number  of^Amm 
Subftances,  on  account  of  my  Difquiiitions  into  the  Nature  o 
Saltpetre,  that  thefe  Subftances  contained  a  great  Quantity  o 
Sal  Ammoniac,  that  is  to  fay,  a  Salt  of  the  fame  Nature  wi  ^ 
that  which  may  be  made  by  the  Conjunftion  of  an  acid  an 
volatile  Salt ;  Spirit  of  Salt  for  Inftance,  and  volatile  hMt  ° 
Hartfhorn,  or  of  Vipers.  Befides,  1  have  obferv’d,  that 
Acid  of  the  natural  Sal  Ammoniac,  contained  in  thefe  an 
mal  Subftances,  was  nitrous,  or  like  to  that  which  is  )ie  £ 
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by  Saltpetre  ;  fo  that  one  might,  by  a  Train  of  Operations,  fo 
well  purge  this  Acid  of  the  pinguious  Subltances,  which  are 
naturally  complicated  with  it  in  the  Animal,  that  it  Ihould  be¬ 
come  a  Spirit  of  Nitre,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Befides,  the  animal  Subltances,  on 
which  I  made  my  Obfervations,  left  me  no  Reafon  to  doubt  of 
their  containing  a  fmall  Quantity  of  true  Saltpetre,  that  is,  of  a 
Salt  like  to  that  which  is  produced  by  an  Union  of  the  Acid  of 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt.  In  a  word,  in 
thefe  Subltances,  where  the  nitrous  Acid  is  found  in  a  large 
Quantity,  tho’  fo  much  invelop’d,  that  one  cannot  difcover  it 
without  a  great  deal  of  Pains  and  Induftry,  the  greateft  Part  of 
this  Acid  is  join’d  with  a  volatile  Matter,  and  forms  a  Sal 
Ammoniac  ;  and  a  fmall  Portion  of  this  Acid  is  (topp’d  by  a 
fix’d  Matter,  and  forms  Saltpetre. 

Befides  the  nitrous  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  the  Saltpetre  con¬ 
tain’d  in  all  the  animal  Subltances  I  have  examin’d,  I  have  alfo 
extracted  from  fome  of  them,  and  that  with  a  e;reat  deal  of 
Eafe,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  true  common  Salt,  entirely 
like  the  ordinary  Sort ;  but  I  could  never  obferve,  that  any  of 
thefe  Subltances  contained  a  Sal  Ammoniac,  produced  by  the 
Acid  of  that  Salt.  I  do  not,  however,  deny  the  Fadt.  I  only 
think  I  have  a  Right,  in  Confequence  of  the  many  Experiments 
I  have  made  upon  animal  Subltances,  to  advance,  that  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  contained  in  them,  is  nitrous; 
and  that  if  any  Part  of  it  is  produced  by  another  Acid,  that 
Acid  is  to  be  found  in  a  much  fmaller  Quantity  than  that  of 
the  Nitre.  But  whatever  the  Nature  of  the  Acid  contained  in 
Animals  be,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  Difficulty  of 
difcovering  it  fufficiently  proves  it  to  be  ftrongly  invelop’d  ; 
and  as  the  nitrous  Acid  there  naturally  forms  a  Sal  Ammoniac, 
or  a  Saltpetre,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subltances  in 
which  it  is  engag’d,  we  have  Reafon  to  believe,  that  all  other 
Acids  are  conceal’d,  at  leaft  the  greateft  Part  of  them,  under 
the  fame  Subltances.  This  is  fufficient  for  underftanding  what 
I  am  to  fay  hereafter. 

Sal  Ammoniac  is  not  fo  common  in  vegetable,  as  in  animal 
Subltances.  They  neverthelefs  contain  fome  of  it,  but  abound 
much  more  in  a  concreted  Salt,  the  Matrix  or  Bafis  of  which 
is  a  fixed  Subftance  ;  and  as  there  are  in  Reality  many  more 
fixed  and  earthy  Parts  in  Plants  than  in  Animals,  and  more 
volatile  Parts  in  Animals  than  in  Plants,  that  Acid  which  in 
Plants  ordinarily  produces  a  Salt  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  artificial  Mixture  of  the  faid  Acid 
with  a  fixed  Salt,  produces,  on  the  contrary,  in  Animals,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  a  Salt  like  that,  which  would  be  produced  by 
the  Mixture  of  an  Acid  and  a  volatile  Salt.  As  this  is  the 
Cafe,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that  fome  Plants  fhould  con- 
•tain  a  great  deal  more  of  Saltpetre  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
animal  Subftance,  and  that  there  fhould  be  more  nitrous  Sal 
Ammoniac  in  animal  Subltances,  than  can  poffibly  be  found  in 
any  Plant. 

It  fhall  be  fhewn  under  the  Article  Nitre,  how  the  Saltpetre 
of  Plants  becomes  the  nitrous  Sal  Ammoniac  in  Animals,  and 
how  the  nitrous  Sal  Ammoniac  may  again  become  Saltpetre  in 
Plants.  , 

But  the  Saltpetre,  and  the  nitrous  Sal  Ammoniac,  are  not 
the  only  Species  of  concreted  Salts  contained  in  Plants.  There 
are  other  Sorts  formed  indeed  by  a  like  Matrix,  that  is  either 
fixed  or  volatile,  but  by  an  Acid  of  another  Nature,  fuch,  for 
Inftance,  as  that  which  is  yielded  either  by  Vitriol,  or  common 
Salt ;  and  all  thefe  Salts  contained  in  different  Plants,  form 
different  Claffes  of  effential  Salts,  which  have  different  Pro¬ 
perties  and  Effects,  according  to  the  Species  of  that  Acid  which 
gives  each  of  them  its  refpe&ive  Form.  I  fhall  not  at  prefent 
enter  deeper  into  this  Subject,  but  only  obferve,  that  in  fome 
of  thefe  Salts,  the  Acid  is  fo  well  invelop’d  in  its  Matrix,  that 
when  the  Salts  themfelves  are  apply’d  to  the  Tongue,  they  only 
excite  a  Senfation  of  Saltnefs,  but  not  at  all  of  any  Acidity.  I 
muft  alfo  obferve,  that  upon  mixing  fome  of  them  with  an 
alcaline  Salt,  neither  a  Fermentation,  nor  a  Coalefcence  of  the 
two  Salts  enfue ;  fuch  is  the  effential  Salt  of  Borrage,  and  that 
of  Purllane,  which,  to  fpeak  properly,  are  a  true  Saltpetre. 
But  there  are  other  effential  Salts,  the  Acids  of  which,  beino- 
lefs  clofely  invelop’d  in  their  Matrices,  appear,  as  it  were,  on 
the  Surfaces,  and  prefent  the  Extremities  of  their  Points, 
which  being  free  and  difengaged  at  that  particular  Part,  excite, 
by  that  means,  the  Senfation  occafioned  by  an  Acid,  upon 
their  being  applied  to  the  Tongue.  By  the  fame  Principles  of 
Mechanifm  thefe  Salts  ferment,  and  unite  with  alcaline  Salts ; 
an  Inftance  of  this  Species  of  Salt,  we  find  in  the  Crvftals  of 
Tartar. 

Having  examined  the  Charadter,  the  State,  and  the  natural 
Compofition  of  thofe  Salts,  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  ve¬ 
getable  Subltances,  let  us  now  inquire  what  becomes  of  them 
when  they  have  been  fubje&ed  to  the  Fire,  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ordinary  Analyfes;  and  let  us  begin  with  the  Sal 
Ammoniac  contained  in  Plants  and  Animals. 

As  the  two  Parts  of  which  this  Salt  is  compofed,  are  both 

•f  fuch  a  Nature,  as  that  whether  feparately,  or  in  Con- 
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junaion,  they  may  be  elevated  by  the  Fire  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  after  their  Elevation  they  preferve  the  Union  they  haj 
before  the  Operation  ;  I  fay,  as  this  is  the  Cafe,  it  Ihould 
leem  probable,  that  the  Sal  Ammoniac  contained  in  Plants  and 
Animals,  Ihould  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  Action  of 
the  Fire,  that  is,  entire.  But  yet  it  is  not  raifed  fo;  it  firft 
luffers  a  Difunion  of  the  Parts  which  compofe  it,  and  each  of 
thefe  Parts  rife  feparately  by  Diftillation.  We  even  obferve  in 
the  ordinary  Analyfes  of  Animals,  that  all  which  rifes  in  this 
manner  is  not,  or,  at  leaft,  does  not  appear  to  be  any  more 
than  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt,  that  is,  the  molt  volatile  Portion 
of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  feparated  from  the  Acid,  which  is  fo 
little  difcoverable  in  the  Subltances  raifed  by  the  Fire,  that  it 
has  for  a  long  time  been  thought,  that  animal  Subltances  con¬ 
tained  no  Acid  ;  and  it  is  but  lately,  that  the  contrary  has  beeri 
found  true,  which  is  look’d  upon  as  a  Difcovery  fo  much  the 
more  cuiious,  becaufe  it  deftroys  a  Prejudice  founded  upon  the 
Analyfes  of  a  great  Number  of  animal  Subltances.  It  is  true, 
that  by  only  coniidering  thefe  Analyfes,  one  falls  into  two  very 
palpable  Errors  ;  the  one  is,  that  there  is  no  Acid  in  Animals, 
though  there  is  in  Reality  a  great  deal  ;  the  other  is,  that  their 
Salts  are  lodged  in  them  under  the  Form  of  a  volatile  alcaline 
Salt,  though  from  other  Circumftances,  we  know  very  certain¬ 
ly,  that  thefe  Sorts  of  Salts,  like  fixed  alcaline  Salts,  have  not 
been  rendered  alcaline,  but  by  the  f  ire,  which  has  in  a  manner 
half  uncompounded  them,  by  depriving  them  of  a  Part  of  their 
Acids  ;  fo  that  by  reftoring  thefe  very  Acids  to  them,  they  are 
perfectly  reftored  to  the  State  and  Condition  in  which  they  were 
in  the  compound  Body,  before  it  was  fubie&ed  to  the  Adtion 
of  the  Fire. 

I  proceed  to  explain  why  an  Analyfis  only  difeovers  a  Part 
of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  contained  in  Animals,  what  becomes  of 
the  acrid  Part  of  that  Salt,  how  the  one  is  feparated  from  the 
other,  and  why  they  do  not  rife  with  each  other,  as  it  ufually 
happens  in  the  ordinary  Sublimation  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 

In  order  to  folve  all  thefe  feemingly  perplexing  Phaenomena, 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  Maxim,  that  IVhen  Circumjiances  vary, 
then ,  and  in  that  Cafe ,  Effects  mujl  alfo  be  different :  For  In¬ 
ftance,  Experience  teaches  us,  that  volatile  alcaline  Salts  are 
more  volatile  than  the  Particles  of  Water,  that  is,  they  are 
more  eafily  raifed  by  the  Fire  ;  and  yet  in  the  Diftillation  of 
the  Viper,  and  a  great  many  other  animal  Subftances,  the 
Phlegm,  which  is  lefs  adherent  to  the  other  Parts,  mounts  firft* 
and  before  the  volatile  Salt ;  but  when  this  fame  volatile  Salt  is 
once  unfetter’d,  and  fet  at  Liberty  from  the  Bonds  which,  as 
it  were,  held  it  in  the  compound  Body,  and  when  the  Bufinefs 
is  to  feparate  it  from  the  Phlegm,  with  which  it  has  mixed 
and  blended  itfelf  in  the  Recipient,  it  is  not  the  Phlegm, 
but  the  volatile  Salt,  which  the  Fire  raifes  and  fublimes 
firft. 

Something  fimilar  to  this  happens  in  Sal  Ammoniac,  when  it 
is  alone,  adherent  to  nothing,  and  quite  difentangled ;  for  then 
the  Fire  furrounds  it,  and  raifes  it  entire,  without  any  Diffi¬ 
culty,  and  without  the  Trouble  of  two  Attempts.  But  when 
that  Salt  is  in  a  compound  Body,  it  is  then  intimately  united 
with  its  earthy  Parts,  which  fix  it,  render  it  heavy,  and  hinder 
it  from  yielding  to  the  Adtion  of  the  Fire  fo  eafily  as  in  other 
Circumftances  it  would  have  done  ;  fo  that  the  Fire  not  being 
able  at  that  time  to  raife  all  the  Salt,  difengages  and  raifes  the 
moft  volatile  Parts  of  it ;  which  lays  a  Foundation  for  the  acid 
Part  to  blend  itfelf  more  and  more  with  the  earthy  Part  of  the 
compound  Body,  in  proportion  as  the  volatile  Salt  quits  and 
forfakes  it.  This  Reafoning  is  fufficiently  juftified  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  fince  by  mixing  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  an  alcaline  Sub¬ 
ftance  with  common  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  fubjedting  the  Whole 
to  the  Fire,  that  Salt  does  not  in  that  Cafe  rife  entire,  as  it 
does  when  alone,  and  only  its  volatile  and  alcaline  Parts  yield 
firft  to  the  Fire,  and  fly  off,  whilft  the  Acid  of  the  Salt  deeply 
infinuates  itfelf  into  the  Pores  of  the  alcaline  Matter,  from 
which  it  does  not  afterwards  difentangle  itfelf,  but  by  an  Effort 
of  the  Fire  more  confiderable  than  that  of  which  we  now 
fpeak.  This  is  precifely  what  happens  in  the  ordinary  Diftilla-- 
tion  or  Analyfis  of  an  animal  Subftance  ;  for  the  Fire  ufed  in 
that  Operation  is  fufficient  to  difengage  the  volatile  Salt,  the 
Phlegm,  and  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Oil ;  but  ’tis  not  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  fuch  an  Effedt  upon  the  Acid,  efpecially  fince 
it  is  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  earthy  Part  of  the  compound 
Body  ;  and  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  one  perceives  none  of  it 
in  the  different  Portions  which  are  raifed  during  the  Analyfis  ; 
or  if  thefe  Portions  contain  any  of  it,  it  is  in  fo  fmall  a  Quan¬ 
tity*  arid  fo  ftrongly  invelop’d  in  oily  Matrices,  that  it  cannot 
be  difeovered  ;  and  what  proves  the  Truth  of  this  Reafoning 
is,  that  if  the  Matter  is  fubjedted  to  a  more  violent  Fire  than 
ulualj  there  rifes  a  Liquor  which  has  manifeft  Marks  of  Acidity  ; 
and  one  may  obfeive  upon  this  Occafion  a  curious  Phaenome- 
non,  which  has  already  been  taken  Notice  of  by  the  late  Mr. 

. Homberg ,  which  is,  that  the  Acids  we  are  now  fpeaking  of* 
alter  being  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Force  of  the  lire,  return, 
and  are  again  found  in  the  fame  Liquor  with  the  alcaline  Salts, 
which  were  before  united  with  them ;  and  notwithftanding 
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the  new  Mixture  of  thefe  Acids  with  their  alcaline  Salts  in  the 
fame  Place,  there  is  neither  a  fenfible  Fermentation  railed,  nor 
does  there  happen  a  Reunion  of  the  two  Bodies,  which,  on  this 
Occafion,  preferve  their  refpedfive  Properties,  the  one  of  an 

acid,  and  the  other  of  an  alcaline  Salt. 

Mr.  Homier g  is  of  Opinion,  that  we  ought  to  afcribe  the 
Peculiarity  of  tins  Circumftance,  to  the  fmall  Quantity  of 
Phleo-m  contained  in  the  Mixture  ;  fince  in  Cafes  of  a  like 
Nature,  we  often  fee  Acids  and  Alcalies  remain  together  in  a 
State  of  Ina&ion  ;  but  I  likewife  think,  that  the  oily  Parts, 
which  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  Liquor,  and  which 
may  have  contraaed  a  particular  Union  with  the  Acids  during 
the7  Operation,  which  perhaps  hinders  us  from  diftinguifhing 
the  true  Charadfer  of  them  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  I  fay,  that  thefe  oily  Parts,  by  inveloping  the  Acids, 
contribute  very  much  to  hinder  their  Aaion  upon  the  volatile 
alcaline  Salt.  And  indeed,  if  we  were  only  to  be  fway’d  by 
the  Reafon  which  Mr.  Homberg  advances,  we  fhould  be  at  a 
Lofs  to  get  over  one  Difficulty,  which  is,  that  there  is  often  a 
Quantity  of  aqueous  Parts  in  the  Liquor,  fufficient  at  leaft  for 
a  fmall  Effervefcence,  which  would  very  foon  be  fucceeded  by 
a  fenfible  Reunion  of  the  Acids  and  Alcalies. 

As  we  have  good  Reafon  to  believe,  that  in  the  Analyfis  of 
compound  Bodies  charg’d  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  the  Decompo- 
fition  of  that  Salt  is  not  made,  but  in  Proportion  to  the  fixed 
and  earthy  Parts  contained  naturally  in  thefe  Bodies,  I  can¬ 
not  help  imagining,  that  thofe  animal  Subftances,  which  par¬ 
ticularly  abound  in  volatile  Parts,  may  well  be  fuppofed  not 
to  contain  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  earthy  Parts  for  all  the 
Sal  Ammoniac  contained  in  thefe  Subftances  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  all  that  Sal  Ammoniac  was  not  decompounded 
in  the  Analyfis  ;  but  that  Part  of  it  either  remained  with 
the  Caput  Mortuum  of  the  Subftance,  or  loft  only  a  mo¬ 
derate  Quantity  of  its  Acids ;  and  becoming,  by  that  means, 
lefs  volatile  than  thofe  volatile  Salts  which  are  better  feparated 
from  their  Acids,  but  at  the  fame  time  more  volatile  than  the 
Sal  Ammoniac  which  has  loft  none  of  them,  it  was  in  a  mid¬ 
dle  State  betwixt  the  two,  and  might  be  faid  to  be  on  the  fame 
Level  of  Volatility  with  the  aqueous  Parts  in  which  it  had 
fheltered  itfelf  during  the  Operation,  and  from  which  we  can¬ 
not  afterwards  feparate  it  by  Diftillation,  becaufe  being  neither 
heavier,  nor  lighter  than  the  Water,  it  neither  rifes  before  it, 
as  the  ordinary  volatile  alcaline  Salts  do,  nor  after  it,  as  the 
Sal  Ammoniac,  which  is  entire,  does.  And  as  that  Liquor, 
which  conftitutes  what  we  commonly  call  a  Spirit,  ferments 
with  Acids,  whether  by  means  of  fome  volatile  Salts  it  has  re¬ 
tain’d,  or  on  account  of  the  Acids,  which  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
of  the  Liquor  has  loft,  in  whofe  Place  new  Acids  are  lodged  ; 
I  fay,  upon  fome  of  thefe  Accounts,  fome  have  thought  they 
had  a  Right  to  conclude  from  this  Fermentation,  that  the  Spi¬ 
rit  was  only  a  Phlegm  impregnated  with  the  fame  volatile  Salts, 
which  are  drawn  from  the  Subftance  under  a  concrete  Form  ; 
But  if  this  is  the  Cafe,  why  cannot  we  totally,  or  at  leaft  in 
a  certain  Degree,  deprive  this  Spirit  of  its  volatile  Salts,  by 
putting  it  into  a  Mattrafs  with  a  long  Neck,  with  a  Head  and 
a  Recipient  ;  and  paving  the  way  by  a  gentle  Heat  for  thefe 
Salts,  which  fhould  happen  to  be  lighter  than  the  Water,  to 
feparate  themfelves  from  that  Liquid,  and  rife  to  the  Top,  as 
a  volatile  concreted  Salt,  diflblved  in  Water,  or  even  in  a  Spirit, 
ufes  to  do  under  fuch  Circumftances  ?  We  may  therefore  be¬ 
lieve,  upon  very  probable  Grounds,  that  in  the  ordinary  Ana- 
lyfes  of  animal  Subftances,  all  the  Quantity  of  their  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac  is  not  equally  decompounded  ;  that  is,  in  the  different 
Portions  of  that  Salt,  an  equal  Separation  is  not  made  of  the 
Acid  from  its  alcaline  Part  or  Matrix,  which  is  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Volatile  Salt  of  Animals  ;  fo  that  certain  Por¬ 
tions  of  that  Salt  free  themfelves  to  a  certain  Degree  from  the 
Acids,  which  they  contained  in  the  compound  Body  ;  other 
Portions  retain  more  of  their  Acids,  and  others  perhaps  lofe 
ftill  lefs;  and,  notwithftanding  the  Operation,  remain  almoft 
under  the  fame  natural  F orm  they  had  in  the  compound  Body, 
as  happens  in  certain  Diftillations  of  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac,  where  for  want  of  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  an 
ibforbent  Medium,  there  is  only  a  Part  of  that  Salt  from  which 
the  volatile  alcaline  Salts  are  detached,  and  rife  at  firft,  whilft 
the  other  Portion  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  remains  entire  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veflel ;  and  being  afterwards  fubjedled  to  a 
greater  Fire,  it  rifes  in  the  Form  of  Flowers,  which  are  nothing 
but  an  entire  Sal  Ammoniac,  or  at  leaft:  a  Sal  Ammoniac  with 
the  greateft  Part  of  its  Acids. 

What  feems  to  confirm  this  Opinion,  that  all  the  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  of  animal  Subftances  is  not  equally  decompounded 
during  their  Analyfis,  and  that,  becaufe  they  do  not  naturally 
contain  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  earthy  Parts  ;  what,  I  fay, 
feems  to  confirm  this  Opinion  is,  that  by  fupplying  that  De- 
fed!,  that  is,  by  mixing  with  thefe  Subftances  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  frefii  earthy  Parts,  to  produce  the  Decompofition  of  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  we  at  lalt  dilunite,  and  fet 
at  Liberty,  a  great  Number  of  Acids,  and  volatile  Salts,  the 
Union  of  which  would  have  ftill  fubfifted,  without  fuch  an 
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Addition  ;  and  by  this  hew  way  of  Proceeding,  we  not  only 
obtain  more  volatile  alcaline  Salts,  but  alfo  the  Liquor,  which 
towards  the  End  of  the  Diftillation,  is  carried  up  by  a  proper 
Degree  of  Fire,  is  much  more  four,  and  more  impregnated 
with  Acids,  than  when  we  do  not  mix  an  earthy  Medium 
W'ith  the  animal  Subftances  before  Diftillation. 

’Tfis  then  certain,  that  animal  Subftances  contain  a  great 
deal  of  Acids,  of  which  the  ordinary  Analyfes  do  not  difeover 
the  leaft  Marks;  and  this  Circumftance  fhews  us  how  little 
Confidence  is  to  be  repofed  in  them:  But  we  muft  alfo  own, 
that  the  new  Method  of  difeovering  the  Acids  of  Animals,  is 
not  without  its  Defeats,  even  with  refpedl  to  the  Acid 
difeovered ;  for  if,  by  difentangling  this  Acid,  it  difeevers 
one  where  none  was  before  perceived,  then  as  the  Difengage- 
ment  of  this  Acid  is  carried  on  in  the  very  Bofom  of  the  com¬ 
pound  Body,  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Parts  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  the  Acid,  after  its  Separation  from  the  volatile  alca¬ 
line  Salt,  which  invelop’d  it,  is  ever  after  confounded,  and 
mixed  with  Parts  of  a  different  Nature,  in  thff  fame  Fluid, 
which  indeed  may  permit  it  to  be  difeovered  an  Acid  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but,  by  their  Mixture,  prevent  our  knowing  the  fpecific 
and  diftinguifhing  Charadfer  of  the  Acid;  fo  that  we  cannot 
afeertain  the  particular  Clafs  of  Acids  to  which  it  belongs ;  a 
Circumftance,  which  is  neverthelefs  of  great  Importance,  when 
we  want  to  know  the  genuine  Nature  of  the  faline  Part  of  any 
compound  Body. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  when  I 
come  to  propofe  Proceffes  for  the  Analyfis  of  compound  Bodies. 
Memoir  es  de  l' Academic  Roy  ale  des  Sciences ,  1719. 

Having  now  confidered  the  Action  of  the  Fire  upon  that 
Species  of  Salt,  with  which  animal  Subftances  are  principally 
impregnated,  I  mean  Sal  Ammoniac; 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  Alteration  produced  by  Ana¬ 
lyfes  in  another  kind  of  Salt,  found  particularly  in  Vegetables, 
and  differing  from  Sal  Ammoniac  only  as  to  its  Matrix,  which 
is  fix’d.  This  Difference,  with  refpedl  to  the  Matrix,  does 
not  hinder  the  Fire  from  producing,  upon  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Salts  of  this  kind,  the  fame  Effedfs  which  it  ufually  does 
upon  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  that  is,  it  difengages  a  great  Quantity  of 
the  Acids  of  thofe  Salts  from  the  Matrix  in  which  they  were 
lodged,  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  Sal  Atnmoniac  is  reduced 
by  Analyfis  to  an  acid,  and  an  alcaline  volatile  Salt.  That 
kind  of  Salt,  of  which  we  now  treat,  muft  be  reduced,  and  in 
effedf  is  reduced,  the  fame  way,  to  an  acid,  and  to  an  alca¬ 
line  fixed  Salt  :  But  as  the  fixed  Salt,  for  that  very  Reafon 
becaufe  it  is  fixed,  makes  infinitely  more  Refiftance  to  the 
Adfion  of  the  Fire  than  the  volatile  Salt,  there  occur  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Things  in  the  Diflodgment  of  the  Acids  of  each  of  thefe 
Salts  from  their  particular  Matrix  ;  which  are,  firft,  that  in  the 
Sal  Ammoniac ,  the  Matrix  being  much  more  volatile  than  the 
Acid,  it  rifes  firft,  and  leaves  Part  of  the  Acid  difengaged  from 
it  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  other  Species  of  Salt,  the  Matrix  being  very  fixed,  and 
making  much  more  Refiftance  to  the  Efforts  of  the  Fire  than 
the  Acid,  it  of  confequence  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veffel,  and  the  Acid  quits  it,  and  flies  up,  tho’  not  indeed  fo 
readily,  and  v/ith  fuch  a  Degree  of  Volatility,  as  the  Matrix 
of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  leaves  its  Acid,  and  evaporates’ into  the  Air. 

The  other  Difference,  which  merits  a  particular  Attention  in 
this  Place,  is,  that  the  volatile  Matrix  rifes  pretty  quick,  and 
by  no  confiderable  Fire,  and  confequently  is  not  much  expofed 
to  the  Force  of  that  Agent ;  but  the  fixed  Matrix,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  remains  always  expofed  thereto,  becaufe  it  is  not  elevated, 
and  befides  has  need  of  a  pretty  confiderable  Fire,  which  muft 
continue  a  good  while,  in  order  to  feparate  from  it  a  great 
Quantity  of  Acids,  that  it  might  become  an  alcaline  Salt : 
Thefe  Things  confider’d,  the  Fire  has  all  the  Time  and  Con¬ 
venience  of  working  a  very  confiderable  Alteration  in  the  fixed 
Salt,  while  it  cannot,  and  in  fad!  does  not,  communicate  the 
fame  to  the  volatile  Salts.  We  fhall  in  the  Sequel  explain 
■wherein  that  Alteration  confifts,  and  what  is  the  immediate 
Caufe  pf  it,  in  difeourfing  more  particularly  of  alcaline  fixed 
Saks. 

1  ho’  the  Salts  which  have  a  fixed  Matrix  for  their  Bale,  do 
all  refemble  one  another  in  one  Point,  that  is,  in  powerfully 
refilling,  at  leaft  by  their  Matrix,  the  violent  Efforts  of  the 
Fire,  we  ought  not,  however,  to  believe  they  are  alike  in  all 
Things,  and  that  the  Fire  produces  the  fame  Effeft  in  every 
one  of  them  ;  for  tho’  they  agree  in  the  common  Circumftance 
of  the  Fixednefs  of  their  Matrix,  they  may  yet  greatly  differ 
from  one  another,  not  only  by  the  particular  Charadfer  of  their 
Acids,  but  even  by  the  very  Nature  of  their  Matrices,  which, 
tho’  fixed,  and  confequently  like  one  another  irt  that  refpec  , 
yet  differ  very  confiderably  on  other  accounts,  which  is  t»c 
Reafon,  that  tho’  the  Adfion  of  the  Fire,  with  refpedl  to  t  $ 
different  Salts  we  are  fpeaking  of,  be  always  the  fame,  yet 
the  different  Particles,  of  which  thefe  Salts  are  compofed,  do  no 
give  way  to  that  Adlion  in  an  equal  Manner,  and  are  more  or 
lefs  fufceptible  of  certain  Modifications,  there  muft  refult  fi0,n 
thence  as  different  Effedfs.  1ir 
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We  know,  for  Inftance,  that  different  Acids,  independent 
«f  any  folid  Matrix  capable  of  detaining  them,  and  fwimming  in 
an  aqueous  Liquid,  have  not  all  the  fame  Degree  of  Volatility  ; 
that  there  are  even  fome  of  them,  fuch  as  thofe  in  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  and  Spirit  of  Alum,  which  rife  but  very  flowly,  and  with 
great  Difficulty,  by  the  Violence  of  a  very  ftrong  Fire  ;  whence 
we  may  judge,  that  if  thefe  Acids  fhould  take  up  their  Refi- 
dence  in  a  fixed  Matrix,  and  in  Conjunction  with  it  form  a 
concrete  Salt,  they  would  in  fuch  a  State  make  a  yet  greater 
Refinance  to  the  Efforts  of  the  Fire. 

We  are  alfured,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Fire  elevates 
with  much  greater  Eafe,  and  in  a  much  fhorter  Time,  the 
Acids  contained  in  Spirit  of  Nitre  and  common  Salt,  and  that  it 
would  alfo  find  a  lefs  Refiftance  from  the  Acids  contained  in  the 
volatile  Spirits  of  Vitriol,  and  thofe  of  common  Sulphur,  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  Procefs  defcribed  by  Stahl ;  infomuch  that  when, 
for  Example,  the  Acids  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  thofe  of  Oil 
of  Vitriol  are  united  in  the  fame  Matrix,  in  Conjunction 
with  which  they  form  a  concrete  Salt,  the  Fire  will  with  much 
more  Eafe  difpoffefs  the  nitrous  Acids  than  thofe  of  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  provided  that  the  Circumftances  are  all  equal,  and  a 
due  Medium  is  employ’d  when  neceffary  ;  for  without  that 
there  are  Inftances,  where  the  Fire  would  have  no  more  Power 
to  feparate  the  nitrous  Acid  from  its  Matrix,  than  to  feparate 
tjhe  Acid  of  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

So  much  as  to  what  regards  the  different  Refiftance  of  the 
concrete  Salts  to  the  ACtion  of  the  Fire,  with  relpeCl  to  the 
Acids  of  which  they  are  compofed  :  But  what  contributes  infi¬ 
nitely  more  to  diverfify  the  EffeCl  of  this  Agent  upon  each  of 
thefe  Salts  is,  the  particular  Nature  of  the  Matrix  with  which 
thefe  different  Acids  are  united  and  combined,  for  the  For¬ 
mation  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  Species  of  concrete  Salt  ,  and  we  are 
convinced,  that  there  are  a  very  great  Number  of  fixed  Bodies 
capable  of  abforbing  Acids,  and  forming  with  them  a  concrete 
neutral  Salt,  or  Sal  Salfum  :  Of  this  Kind  are  not  only  all  the 
fixed  alcaline  Salts,  but  many  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Earth, 
as  well  as  metalline  Subftances,  and  Metalsl 

Hence  it  appears,  that  Acids  do  not  enter  with  the  fame  Faci¬ 
lity  into  the  Pores  of  every  one  of  thofe  Subftances ;  that  they 
penetrate  farther  into  fome  than  into  others  ,  that  the  Pores  of 
thofe  different  Subftances  embrace  and  retain  them  with  more  or 
lefs  Streightnefs,  according  to  their  natural  Capacities,  and  per¬ 
haps  alfo  according  to  the  ftronger  or  weaker  Spring  or  Elafticity 
of  their  Strata  ;  for  I  have  obferved,  that  when  foreign  Bodies 
enter  with  Violence  and  Difficulty  the  Pores  of  fome  Subftances, 
there  neceffarily  follows  a  Dilatation  of  thefe  Pores  produced 
by  the  heaving  up  of  their  Sides  or  Strata,  which  afterwards 
funk  down  again  of  themfelves,  by  their  proper  Spring,  as  foon 
as  the  Body  which  kept  them  in  that  elevated  State  quitted  its 
Place  :  Confequently,  when  the  Acids,  introduced  into  the 
Pores  of  different  Alcalies,  have  dilated  thofe  Pores  by  elevating 
their  Sides  to  a  certain  Point,  as  thefe  Sides,  by  virtue  of  their 
Spring,  make  continual  Efforts  to  lower  themfelves,  and  re¬ 
fume  their  former  Situation,  the  greater  the  Spring,  the  greater 
is  the  Effort,  and  the  more  are  the  Acids  contained  in  the 
Pores  compreffed  and  ftreighten’d  by  the  Sides  of  thefe  Pores,  and 
the  more  Obftacles  has  the  Fire,  which  afterwards  adts  upon  the 
Compofition  of  Acids  and  Alcalies,  to  furmount,  in  diflodging 
the  Acids.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fame  Acid  refiding  in 
different  Matrices,  be  they  purely  terrene,  metalline,  or  of 
other  Kinds,  will  make  a  greater  or  lefs  Refiftance  to  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Fire,  according  to  the  particular  Nature  of  each  of 
thofe  Matrices.  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  the  fame  Acid  which 
may,  with  more  or  lefs  Facility,  be  diflodg’d  from  feveral  Sorts 
of  Matrices,  will  not  be  made  to  quit  fome  certain  Kinds, 
whatever  Violence  of  Fire  be  ufed  for  that  Purpofe,  at  leaft, 
without  having  recourfe  to  fome  proper  Medium.  We  have  a 
fenfible  Proof  of  this  Truth  in  feveral  natural  and  artificial  neu¬ 
tral  Salts,  and,  among  others,  in  common  Saltpetre,  and  in 
that  Sort  which  we  can  make  at  Pleafure  in  an  Inftant,  by  the 
Mixture  of  a  nitrous  Acid  with  an  alcaline  fixed  Salt ;  for  it  is 
certain,  and  I  have  feveral  times  had  Experience  of  it,  that  how 
violent  foever  the  Fire  be  which  you  ufe  about  each  of  thefe 
Salts,  they  will  fooner  be  diffipated  whole  and  entire,  either 
into  the  Air,  or  through  the  Pores  of  the  Veflel,  than  admit 
of  Decompofition,  or  the  Separation  of  their  Matrix  from 
their  Acids,  that  is,  a  parting  with  their  Acids,  and  re¬ 
maining  behind  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Velfel,  in  the  Form  of 
an  alcaline  fixed  Salt,  fuch,  for  Example,  as  that  ufed  in 
making  the  artificial  Saltpetre.  But  when  to  the  Action  of  the 
Fire  we  join  the  Affiftance  of  a  convenient  Medium,  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Acid  from  the  Alcali  foon  commences  ;  and  in 
this  Operation  there  happen  two  different  EffeCts  according  to 
the  particular  Nature  of  the  Medium.  If  the  Medium  be  purely 
fulphureous,  and  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  to  affift  the  Exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrous  Acid,  without  communicating  any  thing 
new  to  the  Matrix  of  the  Saltpetre,  this  Matrix,  after  the  Ope¬ 
ration,  appears  under  the  Form  of  an  alcaline  fixed  Salt,  fuch 
as  that  ufed  in  making  artificial  Saltpetre.  We  have  an  Ex¬ 
ample  of  this  Truth  in  a  very  common  Operation,  which  is  the 
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Fixation  of  Saltpetre  by  Charcoal.  But  if  the  Medium  itfelf 
contains  a  good  Quantity  of  Acids  more  fixed  than  thofe  of  Salt- 
petie,  and  of  a  vitriolic  Nature,  it  much  contributes  to  the 
Separation  and  Exaltation  of  the  nitrous  Acid,  but  it  fubftitutea 
other  Acids  in  the  room  of  the  nitrous  ones  ;  in  which  Cafe,  the 
Matrix  of  the  Saltpetre,  which  after  the  Lofs  of  its  Acids 
ought  to  have  appeared  under  the  Form  of  an  alcaline  fixed 
Salt,  always  flievvs  itfelf  under  that  of  a  neutral  Salt,  which  is 
no  longer  true  Saltpetre,  but  is  become  a  real  vitriolic  Tartar, 
wholly  refembling  that  whkh  may  be  made  with  an  alcaline 
fixed  Salt,  and  a  vitriolic  Acid. 

In  Ihort,  as  the  vitriolic  Acid,  fuch,  for  Inftance,  as  that 
contained  in  Oil  of  Vitriol,  in  Spirits  of  Sulphur,  or  Alum,  &c. 
CnnA  C1  ^  inoePebdently  of  any  Matrix,  is  the  moft  fixed  of 
all  Acids,  when  it  becomes  united  to  one  of  thefe  fixed  and 
faline  Matrices,  which  never  let  go  a  nitrous  Acid,  unlel’s  forced 
to  it  by  an  Intermedium,  it  muft  make  a  much  greater  Re- 
iutance  to  the  common  Efforts  of  the  Eire  and  the  Medium, 
than  the  nitrous  Acid  would  do  in  the  like  Cafe.  And  this  is 
no  more  than  wnat  really  happens  ,  for  if  you  mix  Tartar 
vitriolated  and  Powder  of  Charcoal  in  a  red-hot  Crucible,  the 
yitriolic  Acid  will  by  no  means  fly  off,  as  the  nitrous  Acid, 
join  d  to  the  fame  Matrix,  would  not  fail  to  do  by  a  like  Proce¬ 
dure.  One  might  even  totally  confume  all  the  oily  Part  of  the 
Charcoal,  mixed  with  the  Salt,  over  the  Eire,  without  fepa- 
rating  the  vitriolic  Acid  from  its  Matrix  ;  in  fhort,  after  the 
Operation,  and  the  total  Deflagration  of  the  Oil  of  the  Char¬ 
coal,  we  fhall  always  find  the  vitriolated  Tartar  in  the  fame 
State  as  it  was  before,  and  without  any  fenfible  Lofs  of  its 
Acids  :  And,  in  fa£t,  if  we  are  refolved  it  fhall  lofe  them, 
we  muft,  befides  the  Fire  and  fulphureous  Medium,  which  are 
Efficient  for  the  Acid  of  Saltpetre,  make  ufe  of  other  Affiftan- 
ces  both  in  proper  Time  and  Place,  and  of  another  Method  of 
Procefs  ;  that  is,  when  the  oily  Body  has  been  mixed  with 
the  vitriolated  Tartar  in  the  red-hot  Crucible,  and,  having  clofed 
with  the  vitriolic  Acids,  has  not  indeed  been  able  to  hurry  them 
into  the  Air,  but  has  always  had  Strength  fufficient  to  difengage 
them  in  fome  Degree  from  the  Pores  of  the  alcaline  Salt,  (which 
produces  a  new  Compound  of  a  yellow  or  red  Colour,  and  of  the 
Smell  of  common  Sulphur,  that  diffolves  in  Water,  and  in 
which  the  Acid  lays  hold,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  fixed  Salt 
of  the  vitriolated  Tartar,  and  of  the  Oil  of  the  Charcoal)  we 
muft  then  lay  hold  of  the  Opportunity,  when  thefe  vitriolic 
Acids  begin  to  be  difengaged,  to  put  a  Stop  to  the  ACtion  of 
the  Fire,  without  which  Precaution  the  oily  Part  would  be  diffi¬ 
pated,  and  the  Acid,  being  left  to  itfelf,  would  reunite,  as  be¬ 
fore,  by  Help  even  of  the  ACtion  of  the  Fire,  to  the  interior 
Parts  of  the  Alcali,  whence  the  oily  Body  had  begun  to  diflodge 
it  :  We  muft  then  diftolve  the  new  Compound  in  Water  ; 
and  fince  the  vitriolic  Acid,  being  united  to  an  oily  Subftance^ 
has  not  in  that  State  fo  faft  a  Hold  of  its  Matrix  as  before, 
becaufe  it  has  been  half-difengaged  by  that  Subftance  which 
ablorbs  it,  and  which  invelopes  it,  at  leaft  In  Part,  we  have 
no  more  to  do  but  to  pour  upon  that  Diffolution  a  free  Acid, 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  infinuates  into  the  fixed  Salt,  eafily 
drives  out  and  diflodges  the  vitriolic  Acid,  which  being  feparated 
from  its  faline  Matrix,  and  only  attach’d  at  that  Time  to  the' 
oily  Subftance,  forms  a  true  common  Sulphur,  which  is  preci¬ 
pitated  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veftel. 

Thus  much  then  we  know  in  general,  concerning  the  differ¬ 
ent  Alterations  which  Fire  produces  in  feveral  Kinds  of  con¬ 
crete  Salts,  which  have  for  their  Bafis  a  fixed  Matrix  ;  at  leaft 
it  is  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  them  from  Experiments 
and  Operations  made  upon  a  good  Number  of  Salts  of  that 
Kind,  as  well  natural,  and  extracted  from  feveral  Earths,  Stones^ 
Marchafites,  &c.  as  artificial,  and  form’d  by  the  Union  of 
different  Acids  with  a  very  great  Number  of  fixed  Alcalies; 
But  in  order  to  be  perfectly  inftruCted,  and  to  have  an  exaCl 
and  complete  Idea  of  the  Confufion  produced  by  Analyfes  in 
the  different  Parts  of  all  thefe  Salts,  which  have  for  their  Bafe 
a  fixed  Matrix,  and  are  contained  in  Animals  and  Vegetables, 
but  efpecially  the  laft,  it  is  neceffary  to  extract  from  every  one 
of  thefe  Compounds  the  Salts  which  they  contain,  and  to 
extract  them  entire,  that  is,  fuch  as  they  were  in  the  very 
Compound  ;  and  after  that  to  feparate  the  Acid  from  the  Ma¬ 
trix  of  thefe  Salts,  and  upon  every  one  of  thefe  Parts  to  make 
the  neceffary  Experiments  for  knowing  the  particular  Character 
both  of  the  Acid  and  the  Matrix  ;  and,  laftly,  after  we  are 
come  to  underftand  the  Nature  of  thefe  Kinds  of  effential  Salts, 
and  the  Form  under  which  they  refide  in  the  Compound,  we 
muft  compare  them  with  what  they  are  in  the  State  to  which 
they  are  brought,  after  they  have  palled  through  the  ordinary 
Analyfes. 

This  Undertaking,  which  is  of  a  vaft  Extent,  and  requires  a 
very  particular  Detail  of  the  Experiments,  is  exactly  what  we 
have  already  fpoken  of  in  the  preceding  Memoir.  Mean  time, 
the  great  Number  of  Analyfes  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
Reflections  which  naturally  refult  from  hence,  the  Difcoveries 
that  have  been  made,  and  the  Knowledge  we  already  have  ot 
federal  effential  Salts  of  Plants,  and  the  Comparifon  of  thofe 
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Salts  with  fuch  as  are  extracted  from  the  Plants  hy  the  ordinary 
Analyfes  ;  and,  laftly,  the  Experiments  which  have  already 
been  related  upon  feveral  other  Salts,  which  never  lodg’d  in 
the  Plants,  but  which  we  certainly  know  are,  feveral  of  them, 
analogous  to  thofe  Salts  which  refide  there,  and  filfceptible  of 
the  fame  Alterations  ;  all  thefe  Matters  of  Fa#,  of  which  we 
{hall  make  a  proper  Ufe  hereafter,  will  be  more  than  fufficient 
to  allure  us  not  only  that  the  Fire  difguifes  and  confiderably 
alters  the  Salts  we  are  fpeaking  of,  but  alfo  to  inftrud  us  in  the 
Nature  and  Manner  of  this  Difguifenient  and  Alteration. 

As  the  Salts  we  fpeak  of  refide  principally  in  vegetable 
Subftances,  we  {hall  moftly  inlarge  on  the  Analyfis  of  thefe 
Subftances,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  there  are  ufually  but  fmall 
Quantities  of  thefe  Salts  in  Animals,  and  the  Alteration  which 
they  there  receive  by  means  of  the  Fire,  is  the  fame  as  they 
receive  in  Vegetables  by  the  fame  Agent.  Wherefore,  what 
{hall  be  laid  of  this  Kind  of  Salts  which  are  contained  in  vege¬ 
table  Subftances,  may  be  apply’d  to  the  fame  Salts,  confider’d  as 
reliding  in  Animals.  But  as  the  great  Number  of  Obfervations 
I  have  made  upon  the  Analyfes  of  Plants  afford  too  much  Matter 
to  be  contained  in  this  Memoir,  I  {hall  refer  myfelf  to  thefe  which 
follow.  Memoir es  de  l’  Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  17 10. 

When  we  confider  the  Analyfes  of  a  great  Number  of  Plants, 
and  the  different  Particles  which  the  gradually  increas’d  Fire  in 
,a  Diftillation  raifes  from  them,  we  obferve  that  there  are  fome 
Plants,  which,  befides  their  aqueous  and  oily  Parts,  afford  fen- 
fible  Proofs  of  a  good  Quantity  of  Acids,  others  promife  lefs, 
fome  very  little,  and,  in  fhort,  fome  there  are,  whofe  Number 
indeed  is  very  fmall,  which  yield  no  more  than  an  animal  Sub- 
ftance,  analyfed  according  to  the  ordinary  Method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  might  be  fuppofed  to  do.  Thefe  Differences  arife  from 
feveral  Circumftances  ;  as,  from  the  greater  or  lefs  Quantity  of 
Salt  naturally  contained  in  each  Plant ;  for  as  this  Salt  is  formed 
of  Acids  lodged  in  a  fixed  or  volatile  Alcali,  the  more  a  Plant 
contains  of  that  Salt,  the  more  Acids  it  contains,  and  confe- 
quently  the  more  it  can  fend  off  and  elevate  in  Diftillation,  all 
due  Allowances  being  made.  Befides,  thefe  Acids  are  raifed 
more  or  lefs  eafily  and  copioufly  in  Diftillation,  according  to 
their  different  Degree  of  Volatility,  and  the  particular  Character 
of  the  Matrix  which  contains  and  invelopes  them,  as  has  been 
{hewn  in  the  preceding  Memoir  ;  and,  in  {hort,  thefe  Acids 
render  themfelves  more  or  lefs  perceptible  by  known  Charaderrs, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  cover’d  and  concealed  by  other  Cor- 
pufcles  which  rife  with  them,  and  which  are  found  with  them 
in  the  Receiver.  Having  already  fpoken  of  the  alcaline  volatile 
Salts  which  rife  in  the  Analyfis  of  Vegetables  and  Animals,  we 
{hall  only  make  this  farther  Reflection  on  them  with  refped  to 
the  Acids  we  juft  now  fpoke  of,  which  is,  that  as  they  rife 
with  thefe  Acids,  they  more  or  lefs  prevent  them  from  appearing, 
or  making  themfelves  taken  Notice  of  by  their  proper  Cha¬ 
racters,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ftriCtly  united  with 
them  ;  and  as  the  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts,  with  regard  to 
that  of  the  Acids,  is  more  or  lefs  confiderable  in  every  Portion 
of  the  diftilled  Liquor  :  For  tho’  we,  as  well  as  others,  have 
obferv’d  in  the  firft  Memoir,  that  it  fometimes  happen’d  in  the 
Analyfis  of  feveral  Subftances,  that  Acids  and  volatile  Salts, 
when  driven  by  the  Fire,  Were  collected  together  in  the  fame 
Portion  of  Liquor,  without  reuniting  one  with  another;  but 
there  preferving  each  of  them  their  particular  Properties,  one  of 
an  Acid,  the  other  of  an  Alcali,  of  which  they  gave  diftind 
and  evident  Marks  ;  we  did  not;  however,  pretend  to  conclude 
from  that  Obfervation,  that  ail  the  Acids  and  volatile  Salts 
which  rofe  together,  or  which  were  found  again  in  the  fame 
Portion  of  Liquor,  were  or  remained  in  the  fame  Eftate  of  Dif- 
union.  And,  indeed,  we  made  it  appear,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Sal 
Ammoniac  contained  in  Animals,  that  the  volatile  Salt,  which 
is  feparated  from  it  by  the  Analyfis,  and  is  found  in  what  they 
commonly  call  Spirit  of  Animals,  had  retained  and  carry’d  up 
with  itfelf  a  good  Part  of  the  Acid  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  that 
this  Acid  did  not  render  itfelf  perceptible  in  that  State,  becaufe 
it  was  furrounded  on  all  Sides  with  a  very  great  Quantity  of 
volatile  Salts  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  volatile  Salts,  in 
fpite  of  the  Acids  which  they  had  retained,  being  by  no  means 
entirely  faturated,  were  ftill  proper  for  Fermentation  with  new 
Acids,  and  confequently  made  themfelves  known  by  that  Cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  that,  in  fhort,  if  the  Acid  we  fpeak  of  did  not 
-manifeft  itfelf  by  the  ordinary  Proofs,  it  might  always  be  clearly 
perceived  by  means  of  an  Analyfis  made  with  an  earthy  Me¬ 
dium  ;  and  that  in  another  refpeCt  we  were  obliged  to  this 
Acid  for  the  Degree  of  Volatility  in  the  volatile  Salt  contained 
in  the  Spirit  of  Animals  ;  for  this  Salt  has  one  thing  in  parti¬ 
cular,  which  is,  that  in  point  of  Volatility  it  is  perfcdly  on  a 
Level  with  thofe  Parts  of  Water  from  which  it  cannot  be  fepa¬ 
rated  by  way  of  Evaporation,  and  from  which  it  is  eafy  to  fepa- 
rate  the  common  Sal  Ammoniac  and  volatile  Salts  ;  the  former, 
loaden  with  Acids,  being  lefs  volatile  than  Phlegm,  and  always 
riling  after  it ;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  depriv’d 
of  their  Acids  as  much  as  is  poflible,  being  by  that  means  more 
volatile  than  Phlegm,  rife,  and  are  fublim’d  before  it,  as  it 
appears  in  the  common  Operation  of  the  Redification  of  volatile 


Salts  ;  or  when,  after  diflolving  volatile  Salts  in  a  certain 
Quantity  of  Water,  we  urge  the  Liquor  with  a  proper  Heat. 
Another  thing  which  proves,  that  the  volatile  Salt  contained  in 
the  Spirit  of  Animals  is  a  Mean  betwixt  a  complete  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac  and  the  common  volatile  Salts,  on  account  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  Quantity  of  Acids  it  retains,  which  renders  it  incapable 
of  being  feparated  by  way  of  Evaporation,  is,  that  if  you  add 
to  this  Salt  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  new  Acids  to  render  it  lefs 
volatile  than  Phlegm,  you  by  that  means  revive  it  into  what 
it  was  before,  that  is,  into  a  kind  of  Sal  Ammonia r,  which, 
being  urged  by  a  gentle  and  convenient  Heat,  does  no  longer 
accompany  the  aqueous  Particles  as  before,  but  lets  them  fly 
off",  remaining  itfelf  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel  under  a  dry 
Form  ;  which  it  would  not  do,  were  it  lefs  charged  with  Acids. 

In  Ihort,  if  we  ufe  the  ordinary  Methods  of  exactly  depriving 
this  new  Sal  Ammoniac  both  of  the  new  Acids  which  it  had 
received,  and  of  thofe  which  it  had  retained  in  too  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity  before,  there  will  refult  from  that  Operation  a  volatile  Salt 
whofe  Volatility  will  no  longer  be  on  a  Level  with  the  aqueous 
Particles  as  before,  but  will  be  fublim’d  before  them,  and  with 
a  lefs  Heat. 

You  fee  by  this  Example,  and  it  will  appear  more  clearly  by 
what  follows,  that  a  Quantity  of  diftill’d  Liquor,  which  {hews 
Marks  only  of  an  alcaline  volatile  Salt,  may  yet  contain  alfo  a 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Acids.  But  it  will  be  faid,  that  the 
Acids  in  the  Example  propofed  are  not  intimately  united  with 
the  volatile  Salts,  during  or  fince  the  Operation  of  the  Analyfis ; 
that  they  were  combin’d  in  the  Compound  itfelf,  where  they 
made  Part  of  its  • Sal  Ammoniac ;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  • 
that  this  Union,  which  always  fubfifted  fince  the  Operation, 
fhould  be  capable  of  keeping  them  under  Covert,  and  in  a 
manner  remov’d  not  only  from  our  Tafte,  but  alfo  from  the 
Influence  of  fome  Chymical  Eflays  ;  but  this  Difficulty,  will  it 
be  added,  does  not  concern  thefe  Acids,  which  never  forfook 
their  volatile  Matrix,  but  the  Acids  that  belong  to  the  concrete 
Salts,  which  have  a  fixed  Matrix  :  For  when  once  the  Acids  of 
thofe  Salts  have  been  Icofed  from  their  Matrix,  and  carry’d  off  by 
the  Fire,  as  they  are  then  free,  and  without  Covert,  they  may  be 
eafily  known  by  different  Proofs  ;  and  if  they  find  any  alcaline 
volatile  Salts,  either  in  their  Way,  or  in  that  Part  of  the  Liquor 
which  is  tranfmitted  to  the  Receiver,  there  is  Reafon  to  think, 
that  they  will  avoid  being  invelop’d  by  them ;  firft,  becaufe  we 
are  affured,  from  the  Analyfes  of  a  very  great  N  umber  of  Plants, 
that  one  and  the  fame  Part  of  thefe  Analyfes  very  frequently 
afforded  fure  Proofs  of  Acids  and  alcaline  volatile  Salts  at  the 
fame  time  ;  which  could  never  happen,  if  from  any  Circum* 
ftance,  or  the  favourable  Opportunity  of  being  in  the  fame 
Place,  thefe  Bodies  had  contraded  fome  Union.  Secondly, 
becaufe  in  analyfing  fome  animal  Subftances  with  more  than 
common  Exadnefs,  it  is  obferv’d,  that  Acids,  which  were  united 
in  the  Compound  with  volatile  Salts,  and  being  feparated  from 
them  in  the  Analyfis,  were  afterwards  again  found  with  them 
in  the  fame  Part  of  the  Liquor,  did  not,  however,  reunite; 
tho’  they  were  at  leaft  as  fit  to  lodge  themfelves  in  their  volatile 
Matrix,  and  to  refume  the  Place  which  they  poffeffed  there 
before,  as  other  Acids,  which  at  firft  belong’d  to  a  fixed  Matrix, 
and  were  feparated  from  it  by  the  Fire. 

In  Anfwer  to  this  Objedion,  which  appears  founded  on  an 
inconteftable  Obfervation,  I  {hall  give  an  Account  of  fome  other 
Obfervations,  which  will  perfedly  clear  up  the  Difficulty  pro¬ 
pounded.  Soon  after  the  Academy  had  done  me  the  Honour 
to  receive  me  as  a  Member,  I  fet  myfelf  to  analyfe  a  good  Num¬ 
ber  of  Plants,  and  made  fome  of  my  Analyfes  in' the  Affemblies 
at  that  T  ime  ;  but  refleding  afterwards  on  the  little  Fruit  I 
reap’d  of  my  Labour,  which  befides  had  been  undertaken 
before  my  Time  in  the  fame  Place,  I  left  it  off,  and  did  not 
then  imagine,  that  fome  Remarks,  which  the  Analyfes  had 
occaiioned,  would  have  been  of  Service  in  this  Cafe.  Thefe 
Remarks  regard  the  Alteration  which  happens  to  feveral  Parts 
of  analyfed  Plants,  when  thefe  Parts  have  been  kept  a  certain 
T  ime  ;  for  the  ordinary  Chymical  Effays  do  then  often  work 
Efteds  in  them  quite  different  from  fuch  as  they  produce  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Analyfis  has  been  made ;  and  this  Difference 
made  me  believe,  at  firft,  that  I  had  been  miftaken,  and  that  1 
had  been  carelefs  in  examining  for  the  firft  time  the  Part  where 
I  found  nothing  afterwards  like  what  I  had  feen  in  the  Begin* 
ning.  But  I  was  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  feveral  times 
repeating  the  fame  Obfervations  upon  different  Plants  ;  and 
befides,  I  found,  a  little  while  fince,  in  fome  Manufcript  Ana¬ 
lyfes  of  the  late  Mr.  Bourdelin ,  that  this  worthy  Member  was 
well  apprifed,  that  fome  Sorts  of  analyfed  Plants  did  not  always 
ad  after  the  fame  Manner,  at  different  Times,  under  the  fame 
Chymical  Eflays. 

I  obferved  then,  that  in  the  Number  of  Plants  which  I  ana¬ 
lyfed,  there  were  many  of  them  which  in  Diftillation  yielded 
fome  Quantities  of  Liquors,  which  {hew’d,  at  one  time,  fenfible 
and  diftind  Marks  both  of  Acids,  and  of  alcaline  volatile  Salts, 
but  ftill  more  of  Acids  than  Alcali  j  and  that  when  thefe  Liquors 
had  been  kept  a  certain  Time,  which  was  neceffary  for  their 
volatile  Salts,  in  feme  meafure,  to  faturate  themfelves  with  the 
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Acids  they  flaw’d  no  more  Signs  of  volatile  Salts,  but  ftill 
eave  manifeft  Tokens  of  Acids,  on  account  of  the  Redundancy 
of  thofe  which  remained  in  the  Liquor,  or,  if  you  will,  on 
account  of  the  Overplus  of  Acids,  which  had  not  been  able 
to  find  out  a  Sal  Alcali  in  which  they  might  take  up  their  Quar¬ 
ters  and  fo,  remaining  free  and  uncover’d,  might  eafily  make 
themfelves  perceptible.  . 

In  the  fecond  Place  Iobferved,  that  there  is  requir’d  more  or 
lefs  Time  for  tire  total  difappearing  of  the  Signs  of  the  volatile 
Salts,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  Quantity  of  thofe  Salts,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Acids 
of  the  Liquor  have  more  or  lefs  Difpofition  to  lodge  themfelves 
in  thofe  Salts. 

Thirdly,  This  Difappearing  proceeds  by  little  and  little,  and 
by  Degrees,  and  you  may  obferve  every  Day  the  fucceffive 
Diminution  of  the  Signs  of  the  volatile  Salt,  which  difappear 
fooner  or  later,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ftrong 
and  vigorous  in  the  Beginning.  This  may  often  be  obferv’d 
in  the  Analyfis  of  a  fingle  Plant,  which  fometimes  afforded  two 
or  three  Parcels,  which  were  of  the  Nature  of  thofe  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  but  had  not  the  Signs  of  the  volatile  Salt 
equally  ftrong  and  lively  in  all  of  them  immediately  after  the 
Analyfis.  Whence  thefe  Signs  often  became  annihilated  in  one 
Parcel,  and  ftill  fubfifted  in  the  other,  where,  tho’  diminifhed, 
they  were  ftill  perceptible^  either  by  an  Ebullition  caufed  in  the 
Liquor  by  the  Mixture  of  an  acid  Spirit,  or  by  a  white  Precipi¬ 
tation  reful ting  from  the  Mixture  of  that  Liquor  with  a  Solution 
of  corrofive  Sublimate. 

Fourthly,  When  the  fame  Parcel  of  diftill’d  Liquor,  which 
afforded  fenfible  and  diftinft  Marks  both  of  Acids  and  volatile 
Salts  at  the  fame  time,  contained  a  greater  Proportion  of  vola¬ 
tile  Salts  than  Acids,  it  often  happen’d,  that  after  a  certain 
Time,  that  is,  when  all  the  Acid  of  the  Liquor  had  been  abforb’d 
by  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts,  the  Liquor  {hewed 
no  more  Signs  of  an  Acid  as  before,  but  ftill  gave  Tokens  of 
volatile  Salts,  in  proportion  to  the  Excefs  of  thefe  Salts,  which 
remained  free,  and  uncover’d,  for  want  of  finding  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Acids  in  the  Liquor,  with  which  it  might  unite  ; 
and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  this  Cafe  the  Signs  of  the  Acids 
difappear’d  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the  fame  Circum- 
ftances,  as  did  thofe  of  the  volatile  Salts  in  the  preceding  Ob- 
fervations. 

Fifthly,  In  all  the  Portions  of  diftill’d  Plants  which  I  have 
obferved,  and  in  which  there  becomes,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  an 
Union  of  Acids  and  volatile  Salts,  which  at  firft  were  lodg’d 
feparately,  I  found  none,  which,  after  a  JunCtion  of  the  Acids 
and  volatile  Alcali,  ceas’d  to  afford  Marks  both  of  the  one,  and 
the  other ;  which  is  no  more  than  what  might  feem  neceffary 
to  happen  on  fome  Occafions,  that  is,  when  we  find  in  the 
liquor  no  greater  Quantity  of  Acids  than  is  requifite  to  fatu- 
rate  the  volatile  Salts  therein  contained.  But  as  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  but  fuch  a  juft  Proportion  of  Acids  and  Alcalies  might 
meet  together,  I  will  not  deny  the  Matter  of  Fad!,  which  may 
poffibly  be  obferved  hereafter  by  fome  others  :  I  only  made  on 
this  Occafion  the  following  Experiment.  In  the  Analyfis  of 
feveral  Plants  it  is  obferved,  that  fome  Portions  of  the  diftill’d 
Liquor,  and  oftentimes  all  of  them,  except  the  laft,  or  two 
laft,  of  the  Diftillation,  Ihew  no  Signs  but  of  Acids,  and  thofe 
in  Plenty  ;  and  that  the  laft  Portions,  on  the  contrary,  afford 
no  Marks  but  ctf  volatile  Salt,  wbich  is  there  found  in  great 
Quantity.  I  mixed  together  Portions  of  Acids  and  Alcalies  in 
different  Proportions,  and  I  found,  that  all  thefe  Mixtures,  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  had  been  made,  fhew’d  Signs  at  once  both 
of  Acids  and  Alcalies ;  and  that  after  they  had  been  kept  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  Time,  they  gave  Marks  but  of  one,  that  is,  either  of  the 
Alcali,  or  the  Acid  ;  but  I  never  found  out  the  Point  neceffary 
for  the  difappearing  of  both.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to 
conclude  any  thing  from  this  laft  Obfervation. 

Sixthly,  In  my  Examination  of  the  Portions  of  different 
analyfed  Plants,  in  which  after  an  Uuion  of  the  acid  and 
volatile  Salts  contained  in  the  Liquor,  one  of  thefe  two  Bodies 
was  ftill  perceptible  by  its  proper  Marks,  it  feemed  to  me,  that 
the  difappearing  of  the  Signs  of  the  volatile  Salt  happen’d  much 
more  frequently  than  that  of  the  Acid.  ’Tis  poffible  that  in 
the  Number  of  Plants  which  I  analyfed,  there  might  offer  too 
many  Cafes  of  a  particular  Kind,  which  hinders  me  from  con¬ 
cluding  fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  my  Obfervation,  as  if  I  had 
made  a  much  greater  Number  of  Analyfes.  However,  what, 
among  others,  may  fometimes  juftly  be  drawn  as  a  Confe- 
quence  of  my  Obfervation,  is,  that,  in  general,  the  Sum  of  the 
Acids  in  Plants  furpaffes  that  of  the  volatile  Salts,  as  we  {hall 
prove  more  particularly  by  what  follows.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  Plants  in  general  will  afford  more  Acids  than  volatile  Salts 
in  Diftillation,  and  that  it  is  the  Overplus  of  thefe  Acids  that 
renders  them  thus  perceptible,  as  we  have  already  explained. 
Jn  that  Cafe  alfo,  where  no  more  Acids  are  elevated  in  Diftil¬ 
lation  than  volatile  Salts,  it  is  poflible,  that  after  that  Union  the 
Acid  fhould  ftill  feem  to  prevail  ;  as  the  common  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac  colours  blue  Paper  with  a  dark  Red,  and  after  twenty-four 
Hours  gives  a  reddifh  Brown  to  a  Solution  of  Turnfole.  But  it 
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is  eafy  to  diftinguilh  this  EffeCl  from  that  of  an  Acid  when  free 
and  difencumber’d,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  Point,  from  other 
Bodies  in  which  it  may  be  engaged,  as  the  Acid  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac  is  in  the  volatile  Matrix,  which  makes  the  other  Part  of 
that  Salt. 

Seventhly,  I  have  often  obferved  in  examining  fome  Parts  of 
analyfed  Plants,  that  they  contained  an  Acid  more  or  lefs 
invelop’d  with  oily  Particles,  which  fuftained  themfelves  in  the 
aqueous  Part  of  the  Liquor  by  favour  of  that  Acid  ;  that  thefe 
two  Bodies  rifing  together  in  Diftillation,  and  remaining  after¬ 
wards  united,  at  leaft  for  a  certain  Time,  it  happen’d  that  the 
Acid  in  that  State  either  did  not  appear  at  all,  or  render’d  itfelf 
perceptible  by  very  obfcure.  Signs,  But  as  the  Liquors  impreg¬ 
nated  with  different  Particles  are  always  fubjeCt  to  an  internal 
Fermentation,  this  Fermentation,  paving  the  Way  for  the  Acid 
of  the  diftilled  Portion  to  difengage  itfelf,  makes  it  then  mani- 
feftly  appear,  that  the  Inferences  from  this  way  of  Reafoning  are 
juft;  that  is,  that  the  Acid  did  not  {hew  itfelf,  becaufe  it  was 
invelop’d  with  oily  Particles :  And  that  it  is  difcovered  after¬ 
wards  only  by  getting  rid  of  them,  appears,  if  we  obferve,  that 
during  all  the  Time  in  which  the  Acid  begins  to  {hew  itfelf, 
and  continues  more  and  more  fo  to  do,  the  Oil,  which,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Acid,  and  left  to  itfelf,  can  no  longer,  in  fuch  a 
State,  fupport  itfelf  in  the  Liquor,  but  is  precipitated  com¬ 
monly  in  the  FoTm  of  a  mucilaginous  Subftance,  increafes  in 
Quantity  always  in  proportion  as  the  Acid  of  the  Liquor  makes 
the  greater  Appearance.  One  might  alfo  obferve  the  fame 
Effe<ft  in  feveral  diftilled  Waters,  which  at  firft,  and  even  for 
a  confiderable  time,  remain  of  a  limpid  Clearnefs,  and  fhew 
no  Signs  of  Acids  ;  but  after  being  kept  a  fufficient  time,  not 
only  grow  four,  but  alfo  depofit  at  Bottom  a  flimy  Matter, 
which  is  fo  thick,  and  in  fo  confiderable  a  Quantity,  as  would 
hardly  be  believ’d,  did  we  not  fee  it.  See  the  Article  Acetum. 

To  proceed,  We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  that  Acids,  the 
molt  Part  of  which  in  a  Plant  belong  to  a  fixed  Matrix,  being 
urged  by  the  Fire,  abandon  their  Matrix  to  enter  into  an  inti¬ 
mate  Union  with  oily  Particles  with  which  they  rife,  and  by 
which  they  are  invelop’d,  as  it  has  been  faid.  For  we  have 
{hewn  in  other  Memoirs,  and  in  the  Beginning  of  this,  that 
oily  Subftances  have  a  Property  of  ftrongly  feizing  upon  Acids 
that  are  lodged  in  fixed  Matrices,  by  which  means,  when  they 
rife  in  the  Air  they  draw  out  and  carry  up  with  them  the  Acids 
in  which  they  have  fixed  ;  and  that  they  contribute  infinitely 
to  the  Difengagement  of  a  great  Number  of  Acids,  which 
without  that  Affiftance,  and  with  the  bare  Action  of  the  Fire, 
would  never  be  brought  to  quit  their  Matrix,  or  at  leaft  would 
not  do  it,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  Time  and  Difficulty.  Plants 
then  actually  containing  Plenty  of  oily  Particles,  which  have  a 
Faculty  of  fattening  themfelves  upon  the  Acids  of  their  Salts, 
and  aefting  upon  them  after  the  fame  manner,  as  we  {hall 
deferibe  more  particularly,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  falinp 
Subftance  which  remains  in  the  Retort  after  the  Diftillation  of 
the  Plant,  it  will  not  at  all  feem  furprifing,  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  natural  to  think,  that  vegetable  Acids  always 
rife  in  Company  with  oily  Particles,  with  which  they  afterwards 
remain  more  or  lefs  intimately  united,  according  to  the  Diver- 
fity  of  the  particular  Circumftances  which  concurr’d  to  that 
Union,  and  which  it  is  impoffible  to  enumerate. 

The  Union  of  vegetable  Acids  being  fuch  as  has  been  faid, 
we  may  eafily  conceive  why  thefe  Acids  fometimes  fubfift  for 
a  confiderable  Space  of  Time  in  the  fame  Liquor  with  alcaline 
volatile  Salts,  without  penetrating  and  uniting  with  them,  and 
how  they  came  afterwards  to  do  fo.  For,  firft,  as  long  as 
thefe  Acids  are  invelop’d,  in  a  certain  Degree,  with  oily  Par¬ 
ticles,  they  are  incapacitated,  by  this  Invelopement,  to  pierce 
and  open  themfelves  a  Way  into  the  interior  Parts  of  thefe  Salts: 
One  might  even  venture  to  fay,  that  however  free  and  bare 
vegetable  Acids  might  become  in  general,  they  always  preferve 
an  Allay  of  oily  Particles,  which  tempers  their  natural  Viva¬ 
city,  and  thus  prevents  them  from  being  fo  corrofive,  and  from 
acting  with  fo  much  Force  and  Violence,  as  they  would  do 
without  fuch  a  Mixture,  and  as  mineral  Acids  do  in  fa£l, 
which  contain  fewer  oily  Particles.  And  it  is  really  poffible 
fometimes  fo  well  to  difengage  the  Salts  of  Vegetables  from 
their  oily  Particles,  that  the  Acids  which  refult  from  thence 
become  infinitely  more  aCtive  and  corrofive,  than  otherwife  they 
would  ever  have  been.  If  then  but  a  fmall  Share  qf  oily  Par¬ 
ticles  can  fo  effectually  diminifti  the  natural  ACtion  of  vegetable 
Acids  on  all  alcaline  Bodies  in  general,  it  is  plain,  that  by  in- 
creafing  the  Quantity  you  may  at  laft  render  it  fufficient  for 
entirely  preventing  all  Acids  from  entering  into  the  Pores  of 
volatile  Salts  ;  and  that  when  afterwards  this  Quantity  {hall 
have  had  Time  to  diminilh  by  the  Affiftance  of  a  Fermentation, 
which  {hall  occafion  the  Difunion  of  a  certain  Quantity  of  oily 
Particles,  the  Acids  being  more  free  and  difclofed,  and  making 
a  lefs  Bulk,  will  in  that  State  inlinuate  with  more  force  and 
Facility  into  the  Pores,  into  which  before  they  could  not  obtain 
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All  that  we  have  juft  now  faid  and  obferved  is  of  great  Ufe 
for  the  undemanding  of  the  following  Obiervation,  which  I 
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rfladc  oil  the  firft  Portions  of  home  Analyfes,  in  which,  tho’ 
immediately  after  the  Diftillation  I  had  only  perceived  the 
Marks  of  volatile  Salts,  and  no  Sign  of  Acids,  after  they  had 
been  kept  a  fufficient  Time,  I  could  no  longer  perceive  the 
Marks  of  volatile  Salt,  but  only  of  Acids.  The  Reafon  of  this* 
in  mv  Opinion,  was,  that  thefe  Acids,  tho’  Confiderable  enough 
for  Quantity  in  the  Parcel  of  Liquor,  wefc  yet  in  a  manner, 
inveloped  by  the  oily  Particles,  that  in  this  State  they  could 
neither  fhew  themfelves,  nor  caufe  the  volatile  Salts  to  difap- 
pear  by  mixing  with  them.  But  when  Fermentation  has  had 
Time  to  difengage  the  Acids  from  a  certain  Quantity  of  oily 
Particles,  which  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  Obfervation 
are  commonly  precipitated  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Liquor  under 
the  Form  of  a  Mafs  of  a  greater  or  a  lefs  Thicknefs,  thefe 
Acids  being  more  free,  and  more  developed,  will  not  fail  in 
that  Condition  to  obliterate  the  Marks  of  the  volatile  Salt  in 
the  Liquor,  by  uniting  itfelf  to  that  Salt  ;  and  as  the  Quantity 
of  Acids  furpaffes  that  of  volatile  Salts,  the  Overplus  of  thofe 
Acids,  which,  not  being  combined  with  volatile  Salts,  remains 
in  this  State  of  Developement,  mull  under  the  Operation  give 
evident  Tokens  of  Acidity,  which  the  Mixture  of  oily  Particles 
hinder’d  it  from  (hewing  before. 

To  conclude,  I  made  one  Obfervation  more  upon  the 
firft  Portions  of  fome  Analyfes  of  Plants,  which  was,  that 
though  neither  the  Acids  nor  the  volatile  Salts  were  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  Operation,  they  yet  excited  an  acrimonious 
and  pungent  Savour  upon  the  Tongue,  which  left  no  room 
to  doubt  but  that  thefe  Portions  contained  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  Salt.  It  appearing  therefore  by  thefe  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  this  Salt  was  neither  an  Acid  developed,  nor 
an  alcaline  volatile  Salt,  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  complete 
Sal  Ammoniac  ;  that  is,  it  has  undergone  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
Decompofition  by  Analyfis,  but  contains  in  itfelf  the  Acids  and 
volatile  Salts  as  intimately  united  together  as  they  were  in  the 
Plant  itfelf  :  For  we  cannot  fay,  that  this  Salt  was  compounded 
of  Acids,  and  a  fixed  Matrix,  becaufe  this  Matrix  was  hinder’d 
from  rifing  with  it,  at  leaft  entire,  in  the  Diftillation,  efpecially 
in  the  firft  Portions  of  the  Analyfis,  where  but  a  moderate 
Fire  is  ufed.  There  can  be  none  then  but  a  Sal  Ammoniac 
that  can  rife  in  the  Cafe  before  us,  which  confequently  is  the 
true  Caufe  of  that  acrimonious  and  pungent  Savour  in  the  firft 
Portions.  It  is  true,  and  we  have  already  obferv’d  it,  that 
common  Sal  Ammoniac  will  in  time  dye  a  reddifh  Brown  with 
Turnfole,  which  I  never  perceived  in  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  our 
firft  Portions  ;  but  the  oily  Particles,  which  are  always  mix’d 
with  the  Salts  of  diftill’d  Portions,  might  on  that  occafion 
hinder  the  Sal  Ammoniac  from  exciting  that  reddifh-brown 
Colour,  and  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufe  it  does  not  excite 
this  Colour  but  after  a  good  deal  of  Time  and  Pains,  even 
when  it  is  in  its  natural  State,  that  is,  when  it  is  free  and 
difengaged  from  every  oily  Subftance.  Memoir  es  de  l’ Acad. 
Roy.  des  S ciena.  17  20. 

It  appears  by  the  Obfervations  already  made,  upon  the  Ana¬ 
lyfes  of  animal  and  vegetable  Subftances,  and  particularly  from 
the  Alterations,  of  which  feveral  Parts  of  analyfed  Plants  are 
fufcepfible,  that  the  volatile  Salts,  fcattered  in  the  different  Por¬ 
tions  of  analyfed  Plants,  may  abforb,  and  keep  conceal’d,  thofe 
Acids  which  did  not  belong  to  them  in  the  compound  Body, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  were  naturally  united  to  them  before 
the  Analyfes,  and  which  have  rifen  along  with  them  in  Diftilla¬ 
tion.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  Obfervation  with  refpedl  to  Acids, 
which  on  certain  Occafions  fubfift  together  with  volatile  Salts, 
without  being  join’d  to  them,  does  not  prove,  that  there  are 
not  other  more  difentangled  Acids,  which  may  fometimes  be 
join’d  to  them  ;  and  that  the  lefs,  becaufe  I  have  (hewn  that 
thefe  very  Acids,  which  had  not  as  yet  contracted  an  Union 
with  thefe  Salts,  did  not  fail  to  do  fo  afterwards,  when  they 
had  arrived  at  the  fame  Degree  of  Freedom  and  Difengagement. 
It  moreover  follows  from  what  has  been  (aid,  that  independ¬ 
ently  of  volatile  Salts,  which  very  often  are  not  found  in  feve¬ 
ral  Portions  of  diftilled  Liquors,  a  great  many  Acids  may  be 
fheathed  up  in  the  faid  Liquors  by  fimple  oily  Particles  :  Con¬ 
fequently,  if  no  Acids  appear,  or  an  inconfiderable  Quantity 
of  them,  in  certain  Portions  of  analyfed  Subftances,  which  are 
impregnated  with  volatile  Salts,  or  oily  Subftances,  we  have 
not  from  thence  a  Right  to  conclude,  either  that  fuch  Portions 
contain  no  Acids  at  all,  or  that  they  contain  none  but  fuch 
as  appear.  We  (hould  often  fall  into  palpable  Miftakes,  if,  in 
computing  the  Degrees  of  Acidity  in  a  Plant,  we  (hould  take 
our  Eftimate  froijr  thofe  Acids  difeovered  by  the  Analyfis  of  that 
Plant for  Inftance,  the  Leaves  of  Sorrel  yield  a  very  four 
Juice,  in  which,  it  one  was*  to  judge  by  the  Tafte  alone,  he 
would  conclude  there  was  a  great  Quantity  of  Acid :  Befides, 
when  the  effential  Salt  is  drawn  from  that  Juice,  its  Cryftals 
are  four,  and  refemble  Cream  of  i  artar.  In  a  word,  every 
Circumftance  declares,  that  this  Plant  yields  Acids,  and  that 
in  the  different  Portions  of  Liquor,  raifed  by  the  Diftillation  of 
it.  Acids  will  always  be  particularly  difeovered  ;  yet  as  Sorrel 
alfo  yields  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salts,  which  diffufing  them- 
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felves  almoft  every-where,  as  I  (hall  afterwards  (hew,  covef 
and  (heath  up  at  leaft  a  large  Share  of  the  Acids,  with  which 
they  afeend,  if  one  was  to  over-look  this  Circumftance  of  the 
Salts,  and  allow  one’s  felf  only  to  be  guided  by  Appearances, 
we  might  poffibly  be  induced  to  think  in  examining  the  differ¬ 
ent  diftill’d  Portions  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Sorrel  analyfed  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  and  at  different  Ages,  that  this  Species  of  Plant 
contained  fewer  Acids,  or  yielded  lefs  of  them  in  Diftillation, 
than  other  Plants,  which  in  reality  contain  a  great  deal  lefs,  and 
in  Diftillation  yield  a  fmaller  Quantity,  but  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  each  Acid  at  that  time  finds  nothing  in  the  diftill’d  Liquor, 
which  can  hinder  it  from  appearing  what  it  really  is  :  And  what, 
in  my  Opinion,  plainly  proves  that  according  as  the  volatile 
Salts  of  the  Sorrel  are  more  or  lefs  diffufed  and  diftributed 
with  the  Acids  in  the  different  Portions  of  the  Analyfis,  fo 
the  fewer  or  more  Marks  of  an  Acid  this  Plant  mud  afford  j 
what,  I  fay,  in  my  Opinion,  proves  this,  is  a  Reflection  upon 
the  two  following  Experiments,  an  Account  of  which  will  not 
perhaps  be  difagreeable.  When  we  analyfe  the  Leaves  of  Sorrel 
by  means  of  a  Retort,  and  a  common  Fire  augmented  by  De¬ 
grees,  after  the  firft  Portions  are  drawn  away,  the  diftill’d  Li¬ 
quor  ordinarily  has  the  Marks  of  volatile  Salts,  which  rife  at  firft, 
which  continue  to  do  fo  afterwards,  and  which  towards  the 
Clofe  of  the  Diftillation  come  in  (till  greater  Abundance,  either 
under  a  liquid  or  a  dry  Form.  As  for  the  Acids,  the  firft 
Portions  of  the  diftill’d  Liquor  have  no  Marks  of  them.  The 
fucceeding  Portions  have  alfo  very  often  but  faint  Marks  of 
them,  and,  after  they  are  kept  for  fome  time,  none  at  all,  and 
that  for  the  Reafons  already  affign’d.  But  if  inftead  of  a  com¬ 
mon  Fire  we  ufe  a  Bath-heat  for  the  Diftillation  of  the 
Leaves  or  Juice  of  Sorrel,  the  gentle  Heat  of  it,  fufficient 
for  the  firft  volatile  Salts  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  is, 
for  thofe  which  rife  firft,  and  with  mod  Eafe,  but  infufficient 
to  difengage,  and  raife,  at  leaft  to  any  confiderable  Degree, 
the  Acids  of  the  Plant,  will  by  that  very  means  lay  a  Founda¬ 
tion  for  both  to  rife  at  different  times  ;  for  by  (fill  carrying 
on  the  Diftillation  with  a  ftronger  Fire,  the  Liquor  which 
will  next  fucceed,  and  contains  fewer  volatile  Salts,  becaufe  a 
great  Quantity  of  them  have  already  been  raifed  in  the  firft 
Portion  of  the  Diftillation  will  give  more  confiderable  Marks  of 
Acidity,  than  if  the  Analyfis  of  the  fame  Plant  had  been  car- 
ry’d  on  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  other  Experiment  is  this  :  If  inftead  of  anaiyfing  frelh 
Sorrel-leaves,  we  begin  by  allowing  them  to  macerate  for  a 
confiderable  time,  fo  that  the  Fermentation,  which  is  often  a 
fort  of,  or  Beginning  of,  the  Analyfis,  may  have  laid  a  Foundation 
for  the  Difengagement  and  Evaporation  of  a  certain  Number 
of  volatile  Salts ;  and  if  after  this  natural  Operation  we  proceed 
to  diftil  the  Leaves  of  Sorrel,  whilft  they  are  in  this  . State,  in 
the  ordinary  manner  ;  and  if  we  compare  this  Analyfis  with 
that  of  the  fame  frelh  Sorrel  which  has  fuffer’d  no  Maceration, 
we  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  macerated  Sorrel  affords,  both  in 
the  Beginning  and  whole  Courfe  of  the  Analyfis,  not  only  a  great 
many  more  Marks  of  Acids  than  the  other,  but  that  it  alfo  affords 
fewer  Marks  of  volatile  Salts,  and  that  only  towards  the  laft 
Portions  ;  whereas  without  Maceration  it  would  have  yielded 
volatile  Salts  from  the  very  firft,  as  I  have  already  obferved. 
In  Word,  thefe  two  Analj  fes  of  the  fame  Plant  refemble 
one  another  fo  little,  that  one  would  readily  take  them  for  the 
Analyfes  of  two  different  Plants,  which  may  indeed  differ  lefs 
from  each  other,  than  thefe  different  Analyfes  of  the  fame 
Plant.  We  have  (fill  a  great  many  more  Plants  naturally 
loaded  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  the  Fermentation  of  which  caufes 
a  great  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts  to  exhale,  and  by  that  means 
lays  a  Foundation  for  a  great  deal  of  the  Acids  of  the  Plants 
to  be  difeover’d  in  the  Analyfis.  This  Fermentation  alfo 
often  is  the  Caufe  that  a  particular  Plant  analyfed,  gives  fome 
Marks  of  Acids,  which  without  this  Affiftance  would  have 
afforded  none,  as  I  (hall  (hew  in  another  Place,  where  an  addi¬ 
tional  Proof  may  be  found,  that  there  are  a  great  many  Acids 
fo  well  wrapt  up  by  the  great  Number  of  volatile  Salts,  which 
have  afeended  with  them  in  the  Diftillation  of  the  Plant,  that 
one  could  not  have  fufpeCted  them  to  be  lodged  in  the  fame 
Place  without  that  Train  of  Refle&ions  which  naturally  give 
Rife  to  the  Experiments  and  Obfervations  to  be  made  in  their 
proper  Place. 

The  Cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Juice  of  Lemon,  as 
with  that  of  Sorrel  ;  for  though  they  be  both  very  lour,  yet 
that  of  the  Lemon  differs  from  the  other,  as  it  affords  very 
few  Marks  of  a  volatile  Salt  ;  from  which  Circumftance  two 
very  confiderable  Differences  refult,  in  the  Analyfis  of  each  of 
the  Juices.  The  firft  is,  that,  in  the  Lemon  Juice,  the  Acids, 
rifing  alone,  and  without  any  Mixture  capable  of  abforbing 
them,  are  infinitely  better  difeovered,  and,  appearing  from  the 
very  firft  Portion,  continue  to  augment  to  the  very  laft :  Where¬ 
as  Sorrel,  when  analyfed,  ordinarily  gives  no  Marks  of  Acids, 
or  very  faint  ones  ;  but,  in  Recompence,  it  is  richly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  volatile  Salts.  The  other  Difference  is  this,  that 
tho’  the  Lemon  Juice  has  been  left  in  Maceration  for  a  confi¬ 
derable 
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derable  time,  yet  the  Acids,  afterwards  drattfn  from  it  by  Diftil- 
lation,  do  not,  upon  that  Account,  appear  either  more  difen- 
tangled,  or  in  greater  Abundance,  than  thofe  which  come  from 
it  before  it  is  (ubjedled  to  Maceration  ;  which  is  quite  the  Re- 
verfe  of  what  we  have  obferved  in  the  Analyfis  of  fermented 
Sorrel.  T  his  may  be  very  well  accounted  for,  from  what  has 
been  faid  ;  for  it  it  is  true,  that  the  Fermentation,  preceding  the 
Analyfis  of  the  Sorrel  Juice,  does  not  lay  a  Foundation  for  a 
greater  Number  of  Acids  appearing,  but  becaufe  it  difti pates  a 
great  deal  of  the  volatile  Salts,  which  would  have  covered  and 
fheathed  up  a  good  Part  of  thefe  Acids  ;  this  Fermentation,  I 
fay,  which  is  neceffary  for  difeovering  the  Acids  of  the  Sorrel, 
is  of  no  Effed):  for  difeovering  thofe  of  the  Lemon  ;  which  not 
being  in  the  fame  State  with  thofe  of  the  Sorrel,  in  point  of  the 
volatile  Salts,  and  which  rifing  naturally  in  Diflillation,  without 
being  accompanied  with  volatile  Salts,  have  no  Need,  like  the 
Acids  of  Sorrel,  of  the  Afliftance  of  Fermentation,  to  give  an¬ 
other  Direction  to  thefe  Salts,  and  turn  their  Effects  another 
.way.  Hence  we  fee,  that  tire  Analyfis  of  Lemon  Juice  newly 
extracted,  and  of  that  which  has  been  macerated,  fhould  not 
fcnfibly  differ  from  each  other,  with  regard  to  the  Difentangle- 
ment  and  Quantity  of  the  Acids,  which  are  yielded  by  their 
refpe&ive  Juices  ;  and,  confequently,  what  I  have  obferved  on 
the  different  Analyfes  of  the  Juices  of  Sorrel  and  Lemon,  fhould 
naturally  happen  in  the  fame  manner,  according  to  my  Reafon- 
ing,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  juftifies  it. 

Moreover,  in  examining  a  great  Number  of  Plants,  naturally 
loaded  with  a  great  deal  of  effential  Salt,  and  which  was  fuch, 
that  its  Acid,  or  at  leaf!  a  Part  of  its  Acid,  might  eafily  be  dif- 
engawed  from  its  Matrix,  during  the  Diflillation  of  the  Plant, 
and  difeover  itfelf  in  the  different  Portions  of  the  Analyfis  ;  pro¬ 
vided  it  finds  nothing  there  to  hinder  it,  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
we  might  properly  enough  reduce  to  four  Claffes  all  the  Differences 
obfervable  in  the  Analyfes  of  Plants,  with  regard  to  their  Acids, 
and  their  volatile  Salts,  which  do  not  always  appear  diffeminated 
and  fcattered,  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  different  Portions  of 
each  Analyfis  ;  and  which,  in  every  Species  of  Diftribution,  have 
appeared,  to  me,  to  preferve  a  certain  Order.  ’Tis  principally 
from  the  Analyfes  which  the  late  Mr.  Bourdelin  has  made,  that 
I  have  drawn  the  following  Obfervations. 

I  make  the  firfl:  Clafs  to  confift  of  thofe  Plants,  which,  in  the 
Analyfis,  do  not  ordinarily  give  Marks  of  a  volatile  Salt,  or  at 
leaff  give  but  very  faint  and  languid  ones,  which  may  pafs  for 
nothing  ;  fuch  are  Rennets  and  Calville  Apples,  dry  Martin- 
pears,  and  Frankreal-pears,  fSV.  In  thefe  kinds  of  Plants  the 
Acid  appears  fenfibly,  from  the  firfl;  Portion  of  the  Analyfis, 
and  continues  to  appear  all  along,  more  and  more,  to  the  very 
End,  when  it  ft  ill  abounds  more,  and  is  better  difeover’d, 
becaufe  it  has  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  fo  doing. 

The  fecond  Clafs  confifts  of  fuch  Plants  as  give  more  or  lefs 
volatile  Salts,  but  do  not  yield  them  till  towards  the  End  of  the 
Operation.  In  this  fort  of  Plants,  the  Acid  generally  dilcovers 
itfelf  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Analyfis,  and  continues  to  do 
ib  ftill  more  and  more,  till  it  arrives  at  that  Portion  in  which 
the  volatile  Salt,  begins  to  rife  ;  and  then  the  Acid  either  appears 
no  more  at  all,  if  the  volatile  Salt  is  in  great  Quantity,  or  appears 
always  much  lefs  than  it  would  have  done  without  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  volatile  Salt.  It  even  often  happens,  that  we  dif¬ 
eover  Marks  of  a  volatile  Salt,  and  an  Acid,  in  one  or  two 
Portions  which  come  before  the  lafl: ;  And  for  the  laflr  Por¬ 
tion  itfelf,  which  is  far  more  richly  impregnated  with  vola¬ 
tile  Salts  than  the  other  two,  and  which  boils  and  ferments 
very  firongly,  as  foon  as-  the  leafl:  Acid  is  poured  into  it,  it 
fo  well  conceals  the  Acids  it  has  received  from  the  Plant,  that 
they  cannot  be  perceived  ;  tho’,  from  other  Circumftances,  we 
have  ftrong  Proofs  that  it  really  contains  more  of  them  than  any 
of  the  preceding  Portions.  We  find  Examples  of  this  fecond 
Clafs,  in  the  Analyfes  of  the  white  Leaves  of  the  Wild  and 
Garden  Succory,  of  Periwinkle,  of  Chervil  beginning  to  flower, 
of  Celery,  of  Roman  Lettice,  of  Fumitory  become  hard,  and 
beginning  to  hear  Flowers  and  Seed,  of  Peruvian  Bark  infufed 
in  Water,  of  Gentian-roots,  of  Polypody,  of  Turneps,  of 
Rampions,  of  Dwarf  Sun-flower,  of  Liquorice,  of  Violet- 
flowers,  of  Colts-foot,  of  Elder,  of  Peaches,  of  Rofes,  of  Ar¬ 
tichoke  Bottoms,  of  Melons,  of  Cucumbers,  of  Cheftnuts  of 
Apricocks,  of  red  Goofe-berries,  of  freflh,  but  ripe  Elder-berries, 
of  unripe  Grapes,  of  Buckthorn,  and  many  others. 

The  third  Clafs  does  not  differ  from  the  fecond,  but  in  this ; 
that  the  volatile  Salt  which,  in  the  former,  did  not  difeover  itfelf 
till  towards  the  End  of  the  Operation,  difeovers  itfelf  in  the 
Beginning  in  this.  As  for  the  Acid,  it  often  appears  from  the 
firfl:  Portion,  notwithstanding  the  Mixture  of  the  volatile  Salt 
and  often  it  cannot  be  difeovered  at  that  time  ;  but  in  the  re¬ 
maining  Courfe  of  the  Analyfis  it  is  found  alone,  or,  at  leafl: 
we  obferve  nothing  along  with  it ;  and  that  even  to  the  End  of 
the  Procefs,  when  the  volatile  Salt  begins  again  to  appear,  and 
produce  the  fame  Effedls,  attended  with  the  fame  Circumftances 
r/ r  t^C  ^ormcr  Clafs.  If  any  one  defires  Examples  of  this  third 
Clafs,  he  needs  only  confult  the  ordinary  Analyfis  of  white  Suc¬ 


cory,  of  Carduus  Benedidlus,  of  the  red  Beef,  of  Spinnage,  6f 
young  Onions,  of  Sage,  of  Parfley-leaves,  of  the  Flowers*  of 
L'Hy  of  the  Valley,  of  Cherries,  of  Heart-cherries,  and  feveral 
others. 

I  he  fourth  Clafs  differs  from  the  preceding,  not  only  becaufe 
the  Plants,  which  are  comprehended  under  it,  yield,  in  Diftilla- 
tion,  much  more  volatile  Salt  than  thofe  comprehended  under 
the  other  Clafles ;  but  alfo,  becaufe  that  Salt  is  more  diffufed 
through  the  fucceeding  different  Portions  of  each  Analyfis,  of 
which  there  are  few  in  which  it  does  not  difeover  itfelf;  and  of 
which  there  is  not,  for  the  moft  part,  one  which  is  not  very 
much  impregnated  with  volatile  Salt,  or  which  does  not  give 
evident  Marks  of  it.  As  for  the  Acid,  it  fhews  itfelf,  more  or 
leis,  in  every  Portion  of  the  Analyfis,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity nf  volatile  Salt  with  which  it  is  lodged.  For  Inftancm 
tho  the  Analyfis  of  Wheat,  of  Rice,  of  Barley,  and  of  Oats, 
yield,  almoft  in  all  their  diftill’d  Portions,  Marks  of  a  volatile 
alt,  yet  the  Acid  does  not  fail  to  appear  alfo,  and  even  often 
continues  to  fhew  itfelf,  from  the  firft  Portion  to  the  End  of  the 
Procefs ;  at  which  time  the  volatile  Salt  abounds  fo  much,  that 
it  intirely  {heaths  up  the  Acid  which  is  in  them.  Borrage,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  Buglofs,  which,  from  the  Beginning  of 
their  Analyfis,  give  ftrong  Proofs  of  a  volatile  Salt,  do  not&dif- 
cover  their  Acid  till  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Operation  ;  that 
is,  about  the  middle  Portions  of  the  Analyfis,  when  the  volatile 
Salt  begins  to  abound  lefs.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  in  one, 
or,  at  moft,  two  of  thefe  Portions,  the  Acid  appears  alone  ;  but 
if  it  appears  afterwards,  'tis  always  accompanied  with  a  volatile 
Salt,  and  that  to  the  very  Portion  which  comes  laft,  or  lafl:  but 
one,  in  which  the  volatile  Salt  is  found  in  great  Abundance,  and 
makes  the  Acid  entirely  difappear.  Some  other  Plants  which 
ftill  yield,  in  Diflillation,  more  volatile  Salts  than  Borrage  and 
Buglofs,  give,  for  the  fameReafon,  much  fewer  Marks  of  Acids 
than  thofe  Plants  do,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Analyfis  of  the 
Leaves  and  Stalks  of  white  Garden  Orache,  when  it  is  youno- 
and  only  four  or  five  Inches  high.  This  may  be  likewife  feen 
in  the  Analyfis  of  Radifh,  of  Hops  that  are  young,  tender,  and 
only  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  of  the  fpeckled  Nettle,  of  Pelli- 
tory  of  the  Wall,  of  Colly-flowers,  of  the  Stalks  of  Artichokes, 
or  Crourd-feeds,  and  feveral  others. 

However,  ’tis  in  vain  to  examine,  with  all  imaginable  Care, 
all  the  Portions  of  the  Analyfis  of  certain  Plants,  which,  to 
fpeak  the  Truth,  have,  to  me,  appeared  very  few  in  Number  ; 
and  which,  containing  naturally  more  Sal  Ammoniac  than  thofe 
preceding,  yield  alfo,  in  Diflillation,  more  volatile  Salts,  fince 
we  find  that  they  difeover  no  Marks  of  an  Acid  ;  and  if  we  did 
not  know,  that  thefe  Portions  of  diftill’d  Liquor  were  the  Product 
of  a  vegetable  Subftance,  and  were  to  refledl  only  on  the  prodi¬ 
gious  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt  which  they  contain,  and  their 
entire  Privation  of  Acids,  we  fhould  make  no  mannerof  Doubt 
but  they  belonged  to  fome  animal  Subftance.  The  Plants  I  have 
in  View  are  Mufhrooms ;  Garden  Purflane,  very  tender,  and 
about  two  Inches  high  ;  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  Fumitory  that 
is  young,  tender,  beginning  to  flower,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
Inches  high.  Yet  tho’  thefe  Plants  do  not,  in  their  Analyfis 
difeover  any  Acid,  we  have  proved,  that  no  one  has  a  Right’ 
from  that  Circum  fiance,  to  conclude  that  they  contain  none  ’ 
fince  the  volatile  Salt,  which  is  found  in  great  Quantity,  in  the 
different  Portions  of  the  Analyfis,  may  caufe  the  Acid  contain’d 
in  them  to  difappear.  And,  without  having  recourfe,  at  pre- 
fent,  to  the  ftrong  Reafons  which  will  be  alledged  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Places,  and  by  which  we  fhall  fee  plainly,  that  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  Plant  nor  Animal,  from  which  the  ordinary  Analyfis  does 
not  make  an  Acid  rife,  and  fometimes  in  very  great  Quantities, 
tho’  there  afterwards  appears  to  be  very  little,  or  none  at  all’ 
in  the  diftilled  Portions,  we  may  convince  ourfelves  of  this 
Truth,  by  confidering  what  happens  in  Fumitory,  Pellitory, 
and  Mufhrooms,  when  allowed  to  ferment  before  they  are 
analyfed  ;  for  when  the  Fermentation  has  had  time  to  detach, 
from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  thefe  Plants,  a  certain  Quantity  of 
volatile  Salts,  and  keep  them  from  being  fubjedled  to  the  Ana¬ 
lyfis  which  is  to  fucceed  the  Maceration,  this  Analyfis. does  not 
then  fail  to  give  Marks  of  Acids,  which,  indeed,  are  faint  and 
languid  ;  but  which,  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  never  have 
given,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  have  all  the  Store  of  volatile 
Salts,  which  it  muft  have  naturally  had,  without  the  Macera¬ 
tion.  There  is  alfo  an  Obfervation  upon  Lettice,  which  in 
my  Opinion,  deferves  our  Confideration,  fince  it  has  a  very  near 
Relation  to  the  Subject  in  hand.  ' 

The  Analyfis  of  this  Plant,  like  the  Analyfis  of  many 
others,  varies  in  Proportion  to  the  Age,  and  different  Parts  of 
the  Plant :  For  Inftance,  its  Root  and  Stalk  yield  much  lefs 
volatile  Salt,  and  give  much  ftronger  Marks  of  Acids  than  the 
Leaves  ;  and  the  younger  the  Lettice  is,  the  more  volatile  Salt 
it  yields,  and  the  fewer  Marks  of  Acids,  it  affords  in  Diftillation  ; 
fo  that  we  find  a  very  confiderable  Difference  betwixt  the  Ana¬ 
lyfis  of  fmall  young  Lettice,  and  that  of  the  very  fame  Lettice 
when  full  grown  and  flowering ;  yet  as  this  Plant,  in  all  its  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  never  fails  to  yield  a  great  Quantity  of  volatile 
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Sain  the  Quantity  of  that  Salt  lays  a  Foundation  for  our  think¬ 
ing;,  that  the  Analyfis  of  Lettice  allows  fewer  Acids  to  appear 
than  it  really  contains ;  that  is,  fewer  are  a#ually  m 

its  Diftillation.  this  may  be  fufficiently  proved  by  the  follow¬ 
ing;  Obfervation  upon  the  Leaves  of  Lettice,  in  two  different 
States ;  in  which,  when  analyfed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  they 
yield  the  ftrongeft  Marks  of  a  volatile  Salt,  and  the  leaft  Signs  of 
Acids.  Firft,  when  the  Plant  is  very  fmall,  and  ready  to  be 
tranfplanted  in  Ranks,  in  order  to  be  made  to  cabbage :  Second¬ 
ly  when  it  is  juft  cabbaged,  tender,  and  in  its  belt  State  for 
Sallad.  This  Plant,  analyfed  in  thefe  two  different  States, 
yields  very  faint  Marks  of  Acids,  till  the  laft  Portion  but  one ; 
but  yields j  thro’  the  whole  Operation,  a  great  deal  of  volatile 
Salt ;  and  the  young  Kind  yields  ftill  more  than  the  other,  as 
I  have  already  obferved;  which  Circumftance  inclines  me  to 
place  it  in  the  fourth  Clafs  of  Plants,  in  the  Analyfis  of  which 
the  Acid  appears  very  little,  or  not  at  all.  But  the  following  is 
a  new,  and  hitherto  unknown,  Method  of  making  the  Acid  of 
the  Leaves  of  Lettice  appear  vaftly  more  than  it  does  by  any 
ether  Procefs.  Inftead  of  carrying  on  the  Analyfis  of  the  Leaves 
all  at  once,  by  a  fingle  Operation,  and  in  one  Retort,  the  Juice 
inuft  firft  be  ftrongly  exprelfed,  and  put  into  a  Retort ;  and  the 
bruifed  Leaves,  after  Exprelfion,  are  to  be  put  into  another ; 
and  then  both  rnuft  be  fubje&ed  to  Diftillation  ;  thus  perform¬ 
ing  by  two  Operations  what  others  do  by  one.  In  examining 
each  of  thefe  Analyfes,  I  have  obferved  that  of  the  Juice  of  the 
Leaves  of  cabbaged  Lettice  to  bear  a  ftrong  Refemblance  to  that 
Of  the  entire  Leaves,  when  full  of  their  Juice  ;  that  is,  this 
Analyfis  yields,  thro’  all  its  Stages,  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt, 
and  very  few  Marks  of  Acid,  and  that  only  in  one  Portion ; 
whereas  the  Analyfis  of  the  exprefs’d  Leaves,  being  divided  into 
thirteen  Portions,  fhews  no  ftrong  Signs  of  a  volatile  Salt  but  in 
the  laft,  and  fome  flight  Marks  of  it  in  the  laft  but  one,  and 
in  the  three  firft  ;  but  the  Acid  {hewed  itfelf  in  all  the  Portions 
except  the  laft,  and  in  feveral  of  them  it  appeared  very  evident, 
and  in  great  Quantity. 

I  obferved  very  near  the  fame  Differences  in  the  Diftillation 
of  the  Juice,  and  the  exprelfed  Leaves  of  the  fmall  Lettice  ; 
whence  it  appears  very  plainly,  that  if  the  whole  Quantity  of 
Acid,  which  difeovers  itfelf  fo  clearly  in  the  Analyfis  of  the 
exprefled  Leaves  of  Lettice,  be  fo  obfeurely  perceived  in  the 
Analyfis  of  the  fame  Leaves,  when  entire  and  full  of  Juice,  the 
Reafon  is,  not  becaufe  all  that  Quantity  of  Acid  is  lefs  really 
exifting  in  the  different  Portions  of  this  laft  Analyfis,  than  in 
that  of  the  exprelfed  Leaves ;  but  becaufe  it  is  fupprefled  and 
abforbed  by  the  great  Number  of  volatile  Salts,  afforded  by  the 
Juice  of  the  Plant,  which  muft,  of  neceflity,  be  wanting  in 
the  Analyfis  of  the  exprelfed  Leaves,  thefe  being  deprived  of 

their  Juice.  . 

To  proceed ;  what  more  augments  the  Quantity  of  Acids, 
concealed  and  contained  in  the  different  Portions  of  the  Analyfis 
of  the  Leaves  of  the  Lettice,  is,  that  befides  thofe  juft  now 
obferved,  which  the  exprelfed  Plant  affords  to  thofe  Portions, 
they  will  receive  a  confiderable  Increafe  from  the  Juice :  For 
tho’  this  Juice,  analyfed  by  itfelf,  manifefts  but  very  little  Acid, 
jt  will  be  eafy  to  perceive  a  greater  Quantity  of  them,  if  you 
caufe  this  Analyfis  to  be  preceded  by  fuch  an  Operation  as  was 
performed  upon  the  Juice  of  Sorrel,  and  upon  feveral  other 
Plants  ;  which  is,  to  let  the  Juice  macerate  for  a  fufficient  time, 
or  to  evaporate  a  good  Part  of  it  in  Balneo  Mariae. 

If  then  Lettice,  in  which  the  Tafte  and  common  Analyfis 
indicate  fo  few  Acids,  do  yet  contain,  and  adlually  yield  a  great 
Quantity  of  them  in  the  different  Portions  of  their  Analyfis,  as 
has  been  proved,  we  have  Reafon  to  fuppofe  the  fame  thing  of 
feveral  other  Plants,  which  are  in  the  fame  Circumftance  with 
the  Lettice,  with  refpe#  to  the  volatile  Salts,  which  abound  in 
their  Analyfes,  and  the  Quantity  of  effential  Salts,  with  which 
thefe  Plants  are  naturally  impregnated  ;  for  the  Quantity  of 
Acids  muft  bear  a  Proportion  to  that  of  thefe  Salts,  as  we  lhall 
now  Ihew,  in  giving  theReafons  of  a  very  common  Obfervation 
upon  the  Analyfes  of  vegetable  and  animal  Subftances  compar’d 

t0  WeTrave  already  obferved  in  the  preceding  Memoir,  and  the 
Beginning  of  this,  that  animal  Subftances  in  general  Ihew  fo 
few  Signs  of  Acids,  in  all  the  Portions  of  their  Analyfis,  per¬ 
formed  in  the  common  way,  that  if  we  were  not  otherwife 
convinced,  that  they  really  contained  a  great  Quantity,  but  were 
to  refer  ourfelves  for  Proof  wholly  to  thefe  Analyfes,  we  Ihould 
abfolutely  deny,  that  there  was  any  Acid,  if  not  in  all,  at  leaft 
in  the  greateft  Part  of  thefe  Subftances :  But  the  Cafe  is  not 
the  fame  with  vegetable  Subftances,  analyfed  like  the  preceding  ; 
for  it  is  obferved,  that  the  greateft  Number  of  thefe  Subftances 
difclofe  a  good  Quantity  of  Acid  ;  that  there  are  but  few  of 
them  which  manifeft  but  a  very  fmall  Quantity,  and  yet  fewer 
which  exhibit  none  at  all. 

The  moft  eafy  and  obvious  Hypothefis,  to  account  for  this 
Difference  in  the  Analyfes  of  Plants  and  Animals,  is,  that  Plants 
in  general  contain  a  far  greater  Quantity  of  Acids  than  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  confequently  the  Portions  of  their  Analyfes  being 
much  more  impregnated  with  them,  it  is  natural,  that  they 
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Ihould  alio  manifeft  them  much  more :  But  we  have  already 
{hewed,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  Memoir,  that  if  we 
always  jud^e  of  the  Quantity  of  Acids  contained  in  any  Sub¬ 
ftance  by  the  Signs  of  it  which  appear  in  the  Analyfis,  we 
Ihould’  frequently  be  expofed  to  Miftakes  ;  and  fo  much  the  * 
more  becaufe  there  may  be  a  Subftance  which  difeovers  little 
or  nothing  of  Acid  in  Diftillation,  and  yet  may  contain  more, 
or  at  leaft  as  much  of  it,  as  another  Subftance,  whofe  Acid  ma¬ 
nifefts  and  difplays  itfelf  in  every  Portion  of  its  Analyfis.  This 
may  well  be  the  Cafe  of  animal  Subftances,  with  refpedt  to  Ve¬ 
getables  ;  and,  indeed,  there  ate  few  Plants  from  which  we  can 
extra#  more  Acids  than  from  a  great  Number  of  animal  Sub¬ 
ftances,  by  means  of  certain  Proceffes.  We  lhall  not  here 
enter  into  a  nice  Detail  of  Acids,  which  is  fo  much  the 
lefs  neceffary,  as  our  Bufinefs  is  not  to  compare  Plants  with 
Animals  in  particular,  but  to  make  a  general  Comparifon  of  ail 
vegetable  with  all  animal  Subftances :  But  we  may  always  know 
in  general,  by  what  Rule  to  guide  our  Judgments  on  that  Sub- 
je&,  by  confidering  the  natural  Compofition,  and  relative 
Quantity  of  the  two  Salts,  which  prevail  in  both  the  Subftances 
in  Queftion.  As  to  what  regards  the  natural  Compofition  of 
thefe  Salts,  we  have  Ihewn,  that  what  abounds  in  Animals  is  a 
true  Sal  Ammoniac,  that  is,  a  Compound  of  Acids  lodged  in  a 
volatile  Matrix  ;  and  that  the  Salt  which  prevails  in  Vegetables, 
is  alfo  a  Compound  of  Acids  lodged  in  a  fixed  Matrix.  The 
Matrix  of  each  of  thele  Salts,  then,  being  a  kind  of  Magazine 
of  Acids,  and  thofe  very  numerous,  as  Experience  demonftrates, 
tho’  we  had  not  found  the  Secret  of  extracting  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Acids  from  animal  Subftances,  they  may  yet  be  fuppofed 
to  contain  a  good  Quantity  of  them*  merely  from  this  Confi- 
deration,  that  they  are  impregnated  with  a  great  deal  of  Sal 
Ammoniac.  To  know  whether  they  contain  lefs  than  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  let  us  confider,  firft,  that  Animals  being  nourilh’d  with 
Plants,  or  other  Animals  who  themfelves  lived  on  Plants,  the 
Parts  of  the  Vegetables  pafs  with  their  Salts  into  the  proper  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Animals  j  confequently  the  Acids  pafs  thither,  and 
may  there  be  found  again.  This  being  the  Cafe,  we  fee  no 
Reafon  why  there  Ihould  be  a  lefs  Quantity  of  Acids  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  than  in  the  vegetable  Kingdom  ;  or,  to  render  the  Compa¬ 
rifon  more  fenfible,  why  an  Animal  which  lives  but  upon. on© 
or  two  forts  of  Plants,  and  receives  into  himfelf  all  that  is  in 
thefe  Plants,  Ihould  contain  fewer  Acids  in  all  his  Parts,  than  an 
equal  Weight  of  Vegetables  in  all  their  Parts.  In  Ihort,  all  the 
Alteration  that  happens  to  Salts  of  Vegetables,  in  their  palling 
into  Nutriment  for  Animals,  is,  that  their  Matrix,  which  was 
fixed  in  the  Plant,  becomes  volatile  in  the  Animal ;  and  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  that  the  Matrix  of  Sal  Ammoniac  becomes 
fixed,  in  palling  from  Animals  into  Plants.  But  this  Change  in 
the  Matrix  of  vegetable  Salts  has  no  relation  to  the  Quantity 
of  their  Acids,  which  may  as  well  refide  in  a  volatile  as  in  a 
fixed  Matrix ;  and  it  Ihould  feem  even  poflible  for  them  to  be 
contained  in  greater  Quantities  in  a  volatile  than  in  a  fixed 
Matrix ,  as  we  lhall  prefently  Ihew  by  fenfible  Experi¬ 
ment. 

We  lhall  obferve,  in  the  fecond  Place,  that  when  we  conli- 
der,  and  compare  together,  the  Juices  of  Animals  and  Plants, 
which  are  our  ordinary  Nourilhment,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
Plants  are  more  impregnated  with  Salt  than  Animals ;  the 
Tafte  might  even  feem  to  indicate,  that  there  are  more  aqueous 
Parts,  and  lefs  Salt,  in  Plants  than  in  Animals.  But  fuppofing 
the  Quantity  of  Salt  to  be  equal  in  both,  it  is  eafy  to  Ihew,  that 
any  Portion  of  the  Salt,  which  is  predominant  in  Animals,  con¬ 
tains  as  much  Acid  as  the  like  Portion  of  the  Salt  which  abounds 

in  Vegetables.  Experience  might  even  make  us  believe,  that  it 

contained  much  more  ;  and  that,  even  when  the  Portion  of  Saj 
Ammoniac  contained,  for  Inftance,  in  a  Pound  of  animal  Sub¬ 
ftance,  is  lefs,  by  half,  than  that  of  another  kind  of  Salt  lodged  in 
a  Pound  of  vegetable  Subftance,  the  animal  Subftance,  by  virtue 
of  its  Salt,  Ihould  contain  more  Acids  than  the  vegetable. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  come  to  a  Certainty  in  this  Matter, 
than  to  chufe  two  highly  alcaline  Salts,  one  fixed,  and  the  other 
volatile  ;  for  Example,  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  is  known  to 
be  the  moft  powerful  Alcali  among  fixed  Salts,  and  the  volatile 
Salt  of  Peach- flowers,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the  moftpowe  u 
Alcalies  amongft  volatile  Salts.  If  an  equal  Quantity  or  t  e  c 
two  Salts  be  faturated  with  the  fame  acid  Spirit,  the  Spirit 
Salt,  for  Inftance,  you  will  find,  that  one  Dram  of  Salt  o  ar 
tar  requires  two  Drams  and  a  half  of  Spirit  of  Salt  j  an  one 
Dram  of  volatile  Salt  of  Peach-flowers  requires  eight  Drams 
the  fame  Spirit :  Hence  it  appears,  that,  taking  equal  Qi‘antQ?j* 
a  volatile  Matrix  abforbs  and  contains  abundantly  more 
than  a  fixed  Matrix ;  and,  confequently,  that  a  Quantity  o 
Sal  Ammoniac,  which  is  predominant  in  Animals,  is  fo  r 
containing  fewer  Acids,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  mo  » 
than  the  fame  Quantity  of  Salt  which  refides  particularly 

Plants.  ...  r„1id 

In  ihort,  tho’  one  Ihould  fuppofe  gratis,  and  without 

Foundation,  I  might  even  venture  to  fay,  in  fpite  o  *P  . 
ments  to  the  contrary,  that  there  are  generally  more  Aci 
Vegetables  than  in  Animals,  the  Suppofition  mult  be  c  ^ 
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to  an  excefllve  Length,  and  beyond  all  Probability,  to  account 
for  what  we  commonly  obferve  in  the  Analyfes  of  Animals  ; 
that  is  whv  the  fame  Procefs  always  (hews,  or  very  feldom 
fails  to’  Ihcvv,  the  Acid  in  Vegetables,  and  commonly  in  great 
Quantity,  and  feldom  or  never  fhews  it  in  Animals.  One 
nuoht  even  fay,  that  if  there  were  no  other  Difference  between 
p]a&nts  and  Animals,  than  that  of  their  being  more  or  lefs 
flocked  with  Acids,  Animals  might  not  indeed  afford  fo  many 
Marks  of  them  in  their  Analyfes,  as  Vegetables,  but  they 
would  always  give  Marks  of  fome  Acids,  either  more  or  lefs, 
and  their  Analyfes  would  not  be  fo  uniform  as  they  are,  without 
difeoverin"  any  at  all,  without  the  Help  of  Mediums,  of  which 
we  fhall  take"  Notice  hereafter.  We  muft  then  have  recourle 
to  another  Caufe  than  what,  has  been  affigned,  to  explain  the 
Difference  which  we  find  between  the  Analyfes  of  Plants  and 
Animals;  and  we  fhall  now  fhew,  that,  fuppofing  as  great  a 
Quantity  of  Acids,  at  leaft,  in  Animals  as  in  Vegetables,  all 
that  we  obferve  in  their  Analyfes  ought  neceffarily  thus  to  hap¬ 
pen,  according  to  our  way  of  Reatoning,  which  is  a  natura 
Confequence  from  what  has  been  faid  in  this  and  the  precede¬ 
nt  Memoirs.  „ 

"That  the  Acids,  contained  in  the  Compound,  might  lhew 
themfelves  in  the  feveral  diltilled  Portions  of  its  Analyfis,  it  is 
notfufficient,  that  each  Portion  be  really  much  impregnated  with 
it,  but  it  is  alfo  neceffary,  that  the  Acids  fhould  be  more  free 
and  difen o;aged  in  every  Portion  of  the  Analyfis,  than  they 
were  in  the  very  Bofomot  the  Compound.  To  give  an  Example . 
As  long  as  the  Acids  of  Saltpetre  are  lodged  in  their  natural 
Matrix,  they  fhew  no  Signs  of  Acidity  ;  but  they  exhibit  very 
many  when  the  Diftillation  has  dil'engaged  them  from  that  Ma¬ 
trix,  which  remaining  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel  becaufe  of 
its  Fixity,  refides  no  more  with  them  in  the  fame  Place.  For 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  this  Matrix,  inftead  of  being  fixed, 
had  been  volatile,  it  would  have  rifen  with  them,  and  always 
have  rendered  the  Acids  imperceptible;  which  is  eafily  proved, 
by  urging  with  Fire  Sal  Ammoniac  after  two  different  manners, 
that  is,  alone,  and  with  a  fixed  and  alcaline  Medium.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Operation  to  be  made  without  a  Me¬ 
dium,  the  Sal  Ammoniac  will  rife  entire  ;  and  the  Acids  not 
having  been  difunited  from  their  Matrix,  they  will  be  found 
ao-ain  together  on  the  Sides  of  the  Head,  nearly  in  the  fame 
State,  and  as  much  encumber’d  as  they  were  before  the  Subli¬ 
mation  ;  and  if,  before  you  fubjeX  the  Matter  to  the  Fire,  you 
mix  it  with  Water  and  a  Medium,  a  great  Part  of  the  Acids 
will  remain  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel  with  the  Medium  ; 
and  if  the  volatile  Salt  fhould  carry  off  fome  Acids  with  it, 
they  will  be  lefs  in  a  Condition  to  appear  after,  than  before  the 
Operation,  becaufe  the  Quantity  of  thefe  Acids  will  be  then 
much  inferior  to  thofe  which  refided  in  the  Matrix.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  Mafs  of  Sal  Ammoniac  to  con¬ 
tain  twice  or  thrice  as  many  Acids  as  another  Mafs  of  Salt, 
fuch  as  Saltpetre,  that  is,  fuch  a  one  as  fhall  have  a  fixed  Ma¬ 
trix,  all  that  fhall  be  elevated  from  the  Saltpetre  by  the  AXion 
of  the  Fire,  will  give  infinitely  more  inconfiderable  Tokens  of 
Acids,  than  what  fhall  proceed  by  Diftillation  from  a  Mafs  of 
Saltpetre  mixed  with  a  convenient  Medium,  beforehand. 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  ordinary  Analyfes  of  Ve¬ 
getables  and  Animals  ;  and  tho’  we  fhould  fuppofe  in  thefe  laft 
as  many  or  more  Acids  than  in  the  others,  and  fhould  imagine, 
that  there  arife  from  them  in  Diftillation,  as  many  and  more 
Acids  than  from  Vegetables,  yet,  as  the  Salt  of  which  they 
are  particularly  compofed  is  Sal  Ammoniac,  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Acids,  which  rife  by  means  of  the  Diftillation,  thus  rife 
with  their  proper  Matrix,  from  which  they  were  never  fepa- 
rated  ;  for  which  Reafon,  the  Operation  contributes  nothing  at 
all  to  the  making  of  them  more  perceptible  than  they  were 
before.  As  for  the  Acids  which  were  feparated  from  their 
Matrix,  and  were  fublimed  by  themfelves,  and  commonly  at 
the  End  of  the  Operation,  they  always  find  in  the  Receiver  a 
much  greater  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts  than  is  neceffary  to  ab- 
forb  them  ;  and  they  never  fail  of  being  abforb’d,  if  you  don’t 
take  care  expeditioufly  to  feparate  thefe  Acids  by  way  of  ReXi- 
fication  ;  and  oftentimes,  how  fpeedy  foever  you  are,  either 
the  Acids  have  already  difappeared,  or  you  can  perceive  but 
very  few  of  them.  This  gives  Occafion  to  obferve,  that  when 
the  Analyfes  of  Animals  manifeft  fome  vifible  Acids,  they  are 
never  fuch  as  rife  with  their  Matrix,  and  never  abandon  it, 
but  fuch  as,  after  having  been  feparated  from  it,  came  over  at 
the  End  of  the  Operation,  in  proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Fire.  Therefore  if.  you  have  a  mind  to  have  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  Acids  appear,  you  muft  labour  to  difunite  a  great 
Number  of  them  from  their  Matrix,  to  make  them  rife  fepa- 
rately,  and  to  prevent  their  Reunion.  A  Method  not  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  apalyfing  animal  Subftances,  the  NegleX  of 
which  will  render  a  Part  of  their  Acids  imperceptible,  is  as 
follows : 

The  firft  Step  in  this  Procefs  is  Maceration,  which  produces 
in  animal  Subftances  what  we  have  already  obferved  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  Vegetables,  that  is,  it  makes  way  for  a  great  Number 
of  volatile  Salts  to  diftngage  themfelves  from  their  Acids,  and 
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to  difperfe  themfelves  in  the  Air,  or  renders  them  more  difi* 
poled  fo  to  do  upon  the  leaft  Heat.  By  this  means  you  fet  at 
Liberty  a  certain  Quantity  of  Acids,  which  could  never  have 
been  done  without  it.  For  Example:  It  is  obferved,  that  when 
Urine  is  new,  and  has  not  fermented,  its  Phlegm  rifes  before 
its  volatile  Salt,  and  that  it  fhews  no  Sign  of  Acids ;  but  when 
it  has  fermented,  its  volatile  Salts  rife  firft,  then  its  Phlegm, 
and,  laftly,  a  red  Liquor,  which  is  manifeftly  pregnant  with 
Acids. 

The  fecond  Step  is,  to  intermix  a  fixed  and  alcaline  Medium 
with  the  animal  Subftance  which  is  to  be  analyfed,  in  order  to 
difengage  a  greater  Quantity  of  Acids  from  their  volatile 
Matrix,  and  to  put  them  in  a  Condition  of  riling  afterwards 
feparately,  and  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 

The  third  is,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Diftillation  to  make 
ufe  of  a  Heat  fo  gentle  as  to  be  only  capable,  as  I  may  fay,  of 
raifing  the  volatile  Salts,  with  Intent  that  the  Acids,  which  will 
come  over  afterwards  with  a  ftronger  Heat,  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  lefs  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts ;  and  fo  being  lefs 
confounded  with  them,  may  make  themfelves  more  eafily 
known. 

The  fourth  is,  to  increafe  and  continue  the  Fire  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  laft  to  carry  it  to  the  utmoft  Degree  of  Violence,  in 
order  to  releafe  the  Acids  which  were  detained  by  the  earthy 
Part  of  the  Compound,  and  without  this  Afliftance  would  nevei 
rife,  or  rile  in  fo  fmall  a  Quantity  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed. 
’Tis  oftentimes  for  want  of  this  Circumftance,  that  the  Acids 
of  animal  Subftances  fail  of  appearing  in  their  Analyfis  ;  for 
thofe  Acids  which  come  over  towards  the  End  of  the  Opera¬ 
tion,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  made  to  appear,  be- 
caule  no  others  have  been  well  difengaged  from  their  volatile 
Matrix. 

Laftly,  As  foon  as  Diftillation  is  finifhed,  we  muft  fet  about 
ReXification,  efpecially  of  the  laft  Portions,  in  order  to  fepa¬ 
rate  as  fpeedily  as  poftible  the  Acids,  which  lie  there  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  volatile  Salts,  and  not  give  them  time  to  reunite 
with  their  firft  Matrix. 

This  Method  being  regularly  obferved  in  the  Analyfis  of  ani¬ 
mal  Subftances,  if  we  Ihould  not  be  able  to  extricate  all  the 
Acids,  we  fhall  however  always  difeover  a  great  Part  of  them. 

As  to  what  regards,  at  prefent,  the  Analyfes  of  Vegetables, 
the  greateft  Part  of  their  Salt  being  the  Oppofite  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac,  or,  what  amounts  the  fame,  the  moft  part  of  their  Acids 
being  naturally  engaged  in  a  fixed  Matrix,  when  the  Fire  has 
difengaged  and  carried  them  aloft,  they  don’t  find  their  Matrix 
again" in  the  Receiver,  nor  rife  with  it,  as  do  the  Acids  of 
Animals;  hence  they  lie  more  open  than  thofe  Acids,  and 
more  eafily  preferve  themfelves  in  that  bare  and  open  Condi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  put  by  the  Fire.  ’Tis  true,  however, 
and  we  have  already  obferved  it,  that  feveral  Plants  yield  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  in  the  Analyfis,  and  oftentimes  enough  even  to  make 
great  Part  of  their  Acids  to  difappear.  But  it  muft  be  confi- 
dered,  that  as  Plants  naturally  impregnated  with  Sal  Ammoniac 
never  contain  fo  much  of  it  as  Animals,  and  that  as  their  Sal 
Ammoniac  is  always  joined  with  a  much  greater  Quantity  of 
another  Kind  of  Salt,  which  is  not  in  Animals,  fo  they  not 
only  have  always  fewer  volatile  Salts,  but  alfo  the  Proportion 
or  Quantity  of  thefe  Salts,  with  refpeX  to  that  of  the  Acids, 
is  always  lefs  in  the  different  Portions  of  the  Analyfes  of  Plants 
than  of  Animals.  And  indeed  the  volatile  Salts  raifed  from  an 
animal  Subftance  by  Diftillation,  have  fcarcely,  to  fpeak  pro¬ 
perly,  any  thing  in  the  diftilled  Liquor  to  balance  them,  except 
the  Acids,  which  they  before  contained  in  the  Compound,  and 
which,  in  this  very  Liquor,  are  found  in  lefs  Quantity,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  volatile  Salts,  than  in  the  Compound  itfelf,  as 
we  faid  before  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  thefe  Salts  are 
always  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  Acids,  and  confe- 
quently  to  make  them  difappear.  But  for  thofe  volatile  Salts, 
which  come  over  from  a  vegetable  Subftance,  befides  the  Acids 
which  they  contained  in  the  Vegetable  itfelf,  they  are  alio  to 
anfwer  to  thofe  which  proceeded  from  another  Matrix,  I  mean 
a  fixed  Matrix,  which  is  the  moft  plentiful  Source  of  Acids  in 
the  vegetable  Kingdom.  Wherefore  as  thefe  Salts  are  not  fuf- 
ficientat  once  for  two  Sources  of  Acids,  io  the  fame  Procefs, 
that  will  hardly  render  manifeft  any  Acids  in  animal  Subftance, 
fhall  commonly  make  them  appear  in  Plants  which  yield  the 
moft  volatile  Salts.  And  if  it  happens,  in  fome  Analyfes  of 
Plants,  that  the  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts  is  large  enough  to 
hinder  the  Acids  from  rendering  themfelves  perceptible  in 
the  Procefs  juft  before-mentioned,  which  very  feldom  happens 
if  we  ufe  the  fame  Method  upon  thofe  Species  of  Plants,  which 
we  before  recommended  for  difeovering  the  Acids  of  Animals, 
we  fhall  find  by  Experience,  that  this  Method  will  ftiH  meet 
with  fewer  Obftacles,  and  confequently  ftill  operate  with  move 
Difpatch,  both  upon  Vegetables  and  Animals. 

We  have  no  more  to  do  at  prefent,  but  to  make  fome  criti¬ 
cal  RefleXions  on  the  Analyfes  of  Plants,  with  refpeX  to  tne 
Acids  raifed  from  them  by  Diftillation.  And,  firft,  when  \ye 
confider  only  the  Acids  which  offer  themfelves  to  View  m 
thefe  Analyfes,  without  looking  any  farther,  or  at  leaft  with- 
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out  duly  reflecting,  that  there  arc  always  in  a  Plant  concrete 
and  eflential  Salts,  which  actually  contain  large  Quantities  of 
Acids,  fuch  as  Saltpetre,  from  whofe  Bofom  the  Acids  we 
fpeak  of  proceed,  we  might  be  ready  to  imagine,  that  thofe 
Acids,  which  the  Analyfis  reprefcnts  to  us  under  a  fluid  Form, 
di  fen  gaged  from  earthy  Matter,  and  fufficiently  free  and  dif- 
clofed,  were  after  the  fame  manner  in  the  Plant  itfelf}  and  that 
they  were  not  there  lodged,  as  they  really  are,  in  a  folid  Ma¬ 
trix,  in  Conjunction  with  which  they  formed  a  concrete  Salt. 

A  fecond  Error  into  which  the  Analyfis  might  be  ready  to 
lead  us,  is  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Acids  which  offer  them- 
felves  to  our  Senfes.  Here  perhaps  we  may  inconfiderately 
aflure  ourfelves,  that  fome  Plants  contain  more  or  fewer  Acids 
than  others,  according  to  the  Meafure  of  what  we  fee  in  them  } 
but  how  ’tis  poflible  for  us  to  be  miftakenon  this  Subject,  has 
been  fufficiently  proved  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Memoir. 

We  fhall  obferve,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  Acids  which 
are  diflodged  by  the  Analyfis  from  the  fixed  Matrix,  do  not 
always  remain  in  that  deftitute  State,  but  frequently  poflefs 
themfelves,  as  we  have  laid,  of  other  Matrices,  either  faline 
and  volatile,  or  purely  fulphureous,  with  which  they  form  new 
Compofitions.  So  that  all  thefe  Metamorphofes,  which  are 
the  Effects  of  the  Analyfis,  cannot  chufe  but  deceive  us  as  to 
the  natural  Order  and  Difpofition  of  the  Parts  of  the  Plant. 

Laftly,  the  Analyfis  of  Plants  plainly  lets  us  fee  the  Acids  in 
them ;  but  thefe  Acids  are  fo  much  blended  and  confounded 
with  other  Subftances,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  their 
particular  Character  ;  and  thus  all  Plants  appear  to  us,  by  this 
way,  to  contain  the  fame  Acid.  It  is  however  a  Matter  of 
Importance  to  underftand  and  diftinguifh  the  particular  Nature 
of  the  Acids  of  Plants,  fuch  a  Knowledge  having  a  great  Influ¬ 
ence  towards  an  Infight  into  their  Virtues  }  for  it  is  very  true, 
that  different  Acids,  lodged  in  the  fame  Matrix,  form  Com¬ 
pounds  of  very  different  Properties  ;  for  Example,  natural  or 
artificial  Saltpetre,  and  vitriolated  Tartar,  have  the  fame 
Matrix,  but  by  no  means  the  fame  Virtues.  Mercury,  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  Acids  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  is  much  more  corrofive 
than  when  it  is  impregnated  and  covered  with  thofe  of  Spirit 
of  Nitre ;  confequently  two  Plants,  whofe  EffeCls  are  different, 
and,  which  in  regard  to  their  Analyfes,  do  not  appear  to  differ 
in  Nature,  nor  even  in  the  Quantity  of  their  Acids,  may  yet 
differ  very  much  in  this  refpedt,  and  to  this  Difference  be  ac¬ 
countable,  if  not  wholly,  at  leaft  in  part,  for  the  Difference 
of  their  Effedls.  if  to  what  has  been  faid  on  the  Comparifon 
of  the  Acids  of  feveral  Plants,  we  add  the  falfe  Refemblance 
which  Analyfes  may  reprefent  to  us,  in  comparing  other  Sub¬ 
ftances  of  which  each  of  thofe  Plants  are  compounded,  and 
which,  tho’  really  different  in  the  natural  State  of  every  one 
of  thofe  Plants  which  are  thus  compared,  do  yet  appear,  after 
the  Analyfis,  under  a  like  Form,  this  Reflection  may  perhaps 
ferve  to  account  for  the  Qbfervation  made  on  Solatium  furiofum, 
and  the  Brajjica  capitata ,  one  of  which  is  Poifon,  and  the  other 
Aliment,  and  yet  in  their  Analyfis  they  produce  Subftances  fo 
much  alike  in  Appearance,  that  you  would  fay,  thefe  two 
Analyfes  were  made  of  one  and  the  fame  Plant.  Memoires 
de  V Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  1721. 

In  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
fuch  Analyfes  of  Plants,  Animals,  and  Minerals,  as  I  could 
find  in  the  beft  Authors  ;  and  amongff  others,  in  Tournefort , 
who  has  employed  fome  Methods  of  examining  into  the  fpeci- 
fic  Natures  of  Plants,  with  which  the  Reader  muft  be  made 
acquainted,  in  order  to  his  underftanding  the  Inferences  from 
the  Experiments  he  will  meet  with.  I  fhall  therefore  infert  the 
following  Extra#  from  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Martyn’s  Tourne- 
fort. 

1 .  By  the  Chymical  Analyfis  of  Plants  is  meant,  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  their  Principles,  by  means  of  Fire,  and  proper  Veflels ; 
to  which  End  we  diftil  frefh  Plants  in  an  Alembic,  or  in  Balneo 
Maries  :  Or  before  you  proceed  to  diftil  them,  they  are  to  ma¬ 
cerate  or  digeft  for  fome  time,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Plants,  or  the  Intention  that  you  have  :  It  is  proper  to  feparate 
the  Subftances  which  are  obtained  from  it,  into  Portions  of 
four  or  fix  Ounces,  the  better  to  examine  feparately  their  Cha¬ 
racters.  You  commonly  draw  off  by  this  means  the  Phlegm, 
the  fpirituous  Water,  or  the  burning  Spirit  of  Plants  ;  when 
the  Diftillation  is  ended,  you  put  the  Refiduum  into  a  Retort, 
and  giving  Fire  by  Degrees,  you  draw  off  from  the  generality 
of  Plants  an  urinous  Spirit,  a  volatile  concrete  Salt,  and  a 
fetid  Oil. 

From  the  Caput  Mortuum  lixiviated,  we  feparate  by  Filtra¬ 
tion  and  Evaporation  the  Salt  that  was  mixed  with  the  Earth. 

2.  By  acid  and  alcaline  Salts,  are  meant  thofe  two  Kinds 
of  Salt,  to  which  the  Phyficians  and  modern  Chymifts  have 
given  thefe  Names.  See  the  Articles  Acid  and  Alcali. 

9.  By  eflential  Salt,  is  meant  that  which  forms  itfelf  by  the 
Cryftallization  of  the  Juice  of  Plants:  We  find  this  eflential 
Salt  in  the  ExtraCfs  of  fuch  whofe  Juice  does  not  cryftallize. 

4.  By  the  volatile  Salt  of  Plants,  is  meant  the  Salt,  which, 
in  the  Diftillation  of  Plants  by  the  Retort,  flicks  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Receiver. 


5.  By  the  fixed  Salt  of  Plants,  is  meant  the  Salt  which  is 
made  by  Elixiviation  of  the  Aflies  of  Plants  burnt,  or  from  the 
Caput  Mortuum  of  thofe  which  are  analyfed. 

6.  To  difeover  the  Acids,  we  have  not  only  made  ufe  of 
Salt  of  Tartar,  Lime-water,  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  fuch- 
like  Subftances,  with  which  Acids  generally  ferment ;  we  ufe 
likewife  the  Solution  of  Turnfole,  or  blue  Paper,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  common  Paper,  coloured  with  Turnfole,  dif- 
folved  in  common  Water  ;  the  alcaline  Salts  make  no  Change 
on  the  Turnfole  }  the  Acids,  according  to  their  Strength,  redden 
it  by  Degrees,  from  a  very  taint  Red  to  a  very  lively  one : 
You  meet  with  the  Turnfole  commonly  at  the  Colour-fhops  ; 
they  are  little  Cubes  of  a  deep-violet  Colour,  ar.d  give  a  blue 
Tin#ure  ;  but  it  is  a  Colour  the  moft  fufceptible  ot  Al.eruh.jt> 
that  I  have  yet  found  ;  for  the  weakeft  Acid  will  change 
Milk  is  alfo  fometimes  made  ufe  of,  to  try  it  certain  Acids  wilt 
curdle  it. 

7.  To  difeover  the  alcaline  Salts,  we  have  ufed  not  only 
the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  of  Salt,  of  Sulphur,  of  Vitriol,  and  other 
Acids,  with  which  Alcalies  commonly  ferment }  but  dfo  of 
corrofive  Sublimate  ditfolved  in  common  Water:  AciE  do  not 
at  all  change  the  Colour  of  this  Solution}  but  it  becomes  cb- 
feure,  milky,  yellow -orange- coloured,  and  curdles  according  to 
the  Strength  of  the  alcaline  Salts :  Thefe  Saks  alfo  change 
white,  green,  or  curdle  the  Solution  of  Galls,  and  that  of 
Copperas }  but  thefe  two  laft  Experiments  are  not  fo  certain  as 
thofe  of  the  Sublimate  ;  for  there  are  fome  Acids,  as  we  fhall 
fee  hereafter,  that  change  alfo  the  Solution  of  Copperas,  and 
the  Infufion  of  Galls. 

8.  As  Sal  Ammoniac  difeovers  itfelf  by  its  volatile  or  urinous 
Salt,  Oil  of  Tartar,  or  Lime-water,  has  been  ufed  to  difeover 
whether  there  be  any  Sal  Ammoniac  in  certain  Plants  ;  for  then 
they  emit  an  urinous  Spirit,  like  that  which  exhales  from  Urine, 
or  Sal  Ammoniac,  when  tfiey  are  mixed  with  Oil  of  Tartar, 
or  Lime-water  :  Lime-water  and  corrofive  Sublimate,  com¬ 
bined  in  a  certain  manner,  with  a  Solution  of  Sal  Ammoniac, 
diftinguifh  alfo  the  Nature  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  for  the  So¬ 
lution  of  this  Salt,  mixed  with  Lime-water,  hinders  its  be¬ 
coming  Yellow,  or  Red-orange  :  When  we  pour  on  the  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Sublimate  corrofive,  the  Whole  becomes  white  as  Milk; 
on  the  contrary,  Lime-water,  mixed  with  the  Solution  of  Sub¬ 
limate,  turns  yellow  or  red  as  before,  altho’  it  is  join'd  to  that 
of  Sal  Ammoniac.  Thus,  as  the  urinous  Salt  of  Plants  is  not 
altogether  without  Acid,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  fay,  that  a 
Plant  a#s  by  a  Salt  approaching  to  Sal  Ammoniac,  than  by  a 
pure  volatile  Salt ;  and  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  the  Plants 
which  yield  a  concrete  volatile  Salt,  redden  the  blue  Paper 
in  like  manner  as  Sal  Ammoniac  does,  except  where  a 
great  Quantity  of  Oil  fmothers  the  Acid,  and  hinders  its  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

9.  As  Nitre  difeovers  itfelf  by  Detonation,  I  believe  the  beft 
means  to  know  nitrous  Subftances  certainly,  is  to  throw  them 
upon  burning  Coals. 

10.  Every  body  knows,  that  the  moft  remarkable  Property 
of  Vitriol  is  to  blacken  the  Infufion  of  Galls  ;  therefore  we 
ought  to  mix  the  Bodies  which  we  examine,  with  this  Infufion. 

11.  To  know  whether  there  be  Sulphur  in  any  particular 
Body,  it  feems  to  be  the  beft  way,  to  put  it  in  Digeftion  in 
good  Spirit  of  Wine,  to  fee  if  it  draws  any  Tin#ure :  The 
Readinefs  which  thefe  Bodies  have  to  catch  Fire,  is  alfo  an  In¬ 
dication  of  Sulphur.  The  dry  Elaterium  burns  at  a  Candle  ; 
the  Extra#  of  Sedum  majus  vulgare ,  C.  B.  does  not  burn  at 
all }  therefore  the  firft  contains  a  refinous  Matter,  which  we 
do  not  find  in  the  other.  The  oily  Subftances  become  foapy 
when  they  are  mixed  with  Lime-water,  or  Oil  of  Tartar. 

The  following  Experiments  may  ferve  to  Ihew  the  Natnre 
of  that  Salt,  which  we  can  draw  from  the  Earth,  without  the 
Help  of  Fire. 

Take  Plafter  into  a  low  Place,  where  there  has  not  been  any 
Chimney ;  pound  it,  and  put  it  into  a  Pail  of  Water, 
covering  it  half  a  Foot :  After  an  Infufion  of  four  Days, 
if  the  Water  does  not  afford  any  Sign  of  Saltnefs,  and 
does  not  change  it  at  all  by  the  forementioned  Experiments, 
let  it  be  put  again  upon  frefh  Plafter  taken  from  the  fame 
Place. 

The  fecond  Infufion  grows  a  little  reddifh,  acrid,  faline  and 
bitter. 

1.  It  n\ade  but  a  faint  Impreffion  of  Violet  upon  the  blue 
Paper. 

2.  It  did  not  curdle  Milk  at  all. 

3.  It  did  not  receive  any  Change  from  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

4-  It  made  the  Infufion  of  Galls  muddy,  and  rendered  it 
whitifh  ;  afterwards  it  made  a  pretty  thick  Coagulum,  followed 
with  a  Precipitation. 

5.  When  it  was  mixed  with  Infufion  of  Vitriol,  it  became 
a  dark,  tawny  Colour. 

6.  It  rendered  obfeure  a  Solution  of  Sublimate  corrofive. 

7.  The 
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„  'pie  fanie  Infufion,  mixed  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  inftantly 
made  a  white  Coagulum  ;  immediately  after  was  perceived  a  very 
confiderablc  urinous  Spirit.  Mixed  with  Lime-water,  it  did 
the  verv  lame,  without  finding  in  either  of  thefe  Experiments 
either  Eftervcfcence  or  Heat. 

8  Substituted  in  the  room  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  it  whitened 
Lime-water,  when  it  was  added  to  the  Solution  ot  corrofive 
Sublimate ;  this  White  was  not  fo  lively  as  that  which  appeared 
bv  means  of  the  Solution  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 

7  It  appears  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Experiments,  that 
the  Infufion  of  Plafter  contained  an  alcaline  Salt ;  and  by  the 
feventh  and  eighth,  that  it  contained  Sal  Ammoniac.  The 
firft  difcovered  fome  Acid  in  the  fame  Salt :  1  his  feems  to  be 
{battered  through  the  Whole;  for  when  they  whiten  old  Houfes 
with  Lime,  one  may  perceive  an  urinous  Smell  lor  a  Day  or 

tWBefide  Sal  Ammoniac,  the  Infufion  of  Plafter  evaporated 
yields  Nitre,  which  difcovers  itfelf  by  Detonation  :  It  is  fepa- 
rated  alfo  from  a  marine  Salt. 

The  Infufion  of  Earth,  fcraped  from  the  high  Roofs  of 
Vaults,  is  found  to  be  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  of  Plafter : 
The  Infufions  ufed  by  the  Saltpetre-makers  of  Paris,  contain  a 
fixed  Salt,  becaufe  they  put  a  certain  Quantity  of  Allies  in  the 
Bottom  of  their  Bucking-tubs,  in  order  to  purify  the  Salt¬ 
petre.  r 

Befide  the  Infufion  of  Plafter,  I  made  others  with  Earth  of 

different  Natures.  To  twenty-five  Quarts  of  Water,  I  put  to 
infufe  twenty  Pounds  of  Mould,  from  a  Garden  which  had  been 
negleaed  for  many  Years ;  after  four  Days  Infufion,  I  palled 
it  through  a  Strainer  of  Hair-cloth,  and  poured  the  Infufion 
again  upon  frelh  Earth.  The  firft  and  fecond  Infufion  did  not 
undergo  any  Change  with  the  common  Trials.  It  was  put  again 
upon  another  Portion  of  Earth.  I  defigned  to  have  made  ftill 
more  Infufions,  but  the  thing  was  hardly  poflible,  becaufe  the 
Earth  had  confumed  a  great  deal  of  the  Water,  notwitbftand- 
ing  the  Precaution  ufed  to  filtre  it. 

This  laft  Infufion  of  the  Earth  was  a  little  reddilh,  fait,  and 
bitter  ;  being  half  evaporated,  it  became  like  that  of  Plafter. 

The  Infufion  of  Earth  taken  from  a  Piece  of  Ground  not 
dunged,  that  of  Kitchen-garden  Earth  and  Mould,  afforded 
nearly  the  fame  Chara&ers  as  that  of  Plafter,  except  that  thefe 
laft  Earths  fent  forth  an  urinous  Spirit  more  penetrating  than  that 
of  the  firft  i  Befides,  the  Infufion  of  all  thefe  Earths  whitened 
the  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate  a  great  deal  more  than  the 

Infufion  of  Plafter.  „ .  _  , 

The  Natrum  or  Anatron  of  Egypt  made  the  fame  Alteration 
upon  the  Solution  of  Sublimate  ;  and  as  in  the  Levant  we  find 
this  Salt  naturally  in  the  Ground,  it  is  no  Wonder  that  it  Ihould 
have  fome  Similitude  with  the  Infufion  of  that  of  this  Country. 

The  Natrum  feems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  marine  Salt, 
mixed  with  a  natural  alcaline  Salt.  Thefe  Salts  are  not  per- 
feaiy  united  together  ;  for  if  you  go  to  fteep  a  Piece  of  Natrum 
in  Water,  it  diffolves  at  firft  only  that  which  makes  the  leaft 
Refiftance  ;  and  that  Part  beihg  dilfolved,  you  may  fee,  in  that 
which  remains,  a  great  many  Cavities  fomething  like  thofe  of 

Sponges.  <  . 

Natrum  has  the  Tafte  of  marine  Salt,  and  crackles  in  the 
Fire  ;  it  makes  no  more  Impreffion  upon  blue  Paper,  than 
marine  Salt ;  it  does  not  at  all  ferment  with  Spirit  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  ;  it  makes  a  white  Coagulum  with  the  Infufion  of 
Galls  j  mixed  with  Lime-water,  it  does  not  hinder  its  turning 
yellow,  when  mixed  with  a  Solution  of  Sublimate  ;  marine 
Salt  does  the  fame  ;  it  ferments  confiderably  with  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  which  marine  Salt  does  not. 

The  Solution  of  Natrum  renders  that  of  Copperas  of  a  very 
dirty  Green,  like  Sea-green.  This  Change  feems  to  indicate  an 
alcaline  Salt,  fince  it  comes  to  the  fame  when  mixed  with  Oil 
of  Tartar,  or  Lime-water,  with  a  Solution  of  Copperas  ;  and 
this  Sea-green  is  wholly  deftroy’d  by  the  Mixture  of  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  which,  uniting  itfelf  with  the  Oil  of  Tartar,  caufes  it 
to  part  with  the  Copperas. 

Upon  thefe  Experiments  we  have  related  touching  the  Infu¬ 
fion  of  Plafter,  and  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Earth,  we  may 
reafonably  advance, 

1.  That  there  is  in  all  Earth,  what  we  may  call  a  natural 
Salt,  whether  the  Earth  has  always  been  impregnated  with  it, 
or  it  is  continually  made  by  the  Mixture  of  rotten  Plants,  the 
Dung  of  Animals,  the  Air,  or  other  Caufes  which  we  are 
ignorant  of.  This  Salt  participates  of  Nitre,  of  marine  Salt,  or 
Sal  Ammoniac,  of  Alum,  and  of  Vitriol. 

2.  That  in  the  Salt  of  the  Earth  there  is  an  alcaline  Salt, 
different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  for  the  Infufion  of  various 
Earths,  and  the  Solution  of  Natrum ,  whitens  the  Solution  of 
Sublimate  corrofive,  which  the  Solution  of  Sal  Ammoniac  will 
not  do  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Natrum  ferments  confiderably 
with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  the  Infufion  of  Earth,  boiled  a  little 
with  the  fame  Spirit,  which  we  do  not  find  when  we  mix  the 
Solution  of  Sal  Ammoniac  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

’  3.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  Bodies  which  we  draw  from 
Earth,  without  the  Help  of  Fire,  afford  us  but  fmall  Signs  of 
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Acid,  except  Alum  and  Vitriol.  The  following  Obfervations 
are  relating  to  common  Salts. 

I. 

NITRE. 

1.  Nitre  makes  no  Impreffion  upon  the  blue  Paper,  nor 
upon  Solution  of  Turnfole,  nor  upon  Syrup  of  Violets. 

2.  One  cannot  draw  a  Spirit  of  Nitre,  without  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  Fire  ;  This  Spirit  reddens  very  lively  the  blue  Paper,  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Turnfole,  and  Syrup  of  Violets. 

3.  Nitre  inflames  upon  the  Fire,  and  kindles  readily  :  The 
Spirit  of  Nitre  extinguilhes  it. 

4.  It  does  not  curdle  Milk:  The  Spirit  of  Nitre  curdles  it 
inftantly. 

5.  It  does  not  change  the  Colour  of  Ox’s  Gall :  The  Spirit 
of  Nitre  makes  it  red.  I  fuppofe,  by  the  uniting  itfelf  with 
the  acrid  Salts,  which  had  perhaps  contributed  to  yellow  tbq 
Sulphur  of  the  Blood,  it  is  a  Means  of  making  this  Liquor 
return  to  its  natural  Colour. 

6.  It  makes  a  white  or  greyifti  Coagulum,  with  Infufion  of 
Galls  :  The  Spirit  of  Nitre  does  not  alter  this  Infufion. 

7.  Neither  Nitre,  nor  its  Spirit,  alter  the  Solution  of  Cop¬ 
peras. 

8.  Nitre,  and  Oil  of  Tartar,  make  an  almoft  iiifcnfi 
Ebullition,  wherein  there  appears  to  be  an  Agitation  of  the 
Parts,  like  thofe  of  Duft,  which  you  may  fee  move  about  the 
Air  in  a  very  light  Place  :  The  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Oil  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  ferment  without  Heat,  but  with  a  great  Froth,  and  after¬ 
wards  it  becomes  a  very  thick  Coagulum. 

9.  Nitre  does  not  hinder  Lime-water  becoming  yellow, 
when  mixed  with  the  Solution  of  Sublimate  :  The  Spirit  of 
Nitre  only  raifes  a  few  Bubbles  in  the  Lime-water,  all  appear¬ 
ing  as  tranfparent  as  before,  although  the  Sublimate  corrofive  be 
poured  upon  it. 

10.  The  Solution  of  Nitre,  and  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac, 
do  nothing  at  all :  The  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Spirit  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  ferment. 

11.  The  Solution  of  Nitre,  and  that  of  corrofive  Sublimate, 
do  not  immediately  change  ;  but  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
after  they  are  mixed,  they  become  white. 

12.  The  Solution  of  Nitre,  and  Spirit  of  Salt,  do  not  change 
at  all.  None  of  thefe  Experiments  difcover  any  Signs  of 
Acidity  in  the  Nitre  j  for  that  which  happens  in  the  ninth  is 
infenfible  ;  the  fixth  and  eleventh  rather  fhew,  that  it  contains 
an  alcaline  Salt ;  neverthelefs  Fire  draws  from  Nitre  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  Acids  that  we  know. 

II. 

SEA-SALT. 

1.  Marine  Salt  does  not  alter  the  blue  Paper,  nor  Solution 
of  Turnfole,  nor  Syrup  of  Violets. 

2.  One  cannot  draw  the  Spirit  of  Salt  without  a  violent  Fire ; 
this  Spirit  tinges  blue  Paper,  and  the  Solution  of  Turnfole,  of 
a  lively  Red. 

3.  The  Solution  of  marine  Salt  whitens  a  little  the  Solution 
of  Sublimate. 

4.  It  muddies  the  Infufion  of  Galls,  and  afterwards  occa- 
fions  it  to  precipitate  a  little :  The  Spirit  of  Salt  muddies  it  alfo, 
and  renders  it  whitifh. 

5.  It  makes  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  obfcure,  and  increafes 
the  ftrong  Smell :  The  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  that  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac,  ferment  with  Smoke,  and  great  Heat. 

6.  It  does  nothing  at  all  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  nor  with  Lime- 
water:  Spirit  of  Salt  ferments  very  much  with  Oil  of  Tartar, 
but  without  fenfible  Heat.  This  Spirit  does  not  ferment  at  all 
with  Lime-water. 

7.  It  does  not  hinder  Lime-water  from  turning  yellow, 
when  mixed  with  Sublimate  :  The  Spirit  of  Salt  hinders  it  en¬ 
tirely  ;  and  the  Liquor,  after  the  Mixture  of  Sublimate,  is 
more  tranfparent  than  before. 

It  appears  by  the  third  and  fourth  Experiments,  that  marine 
Salt  contains  an  alcaline  Salt  j  and  by  the  fifth,  that  it  is  fome- 
what  acid. 

III. 

VITRIOL, 

1.  The  Solution  of  Copperas,  or  common  Vitriol,  is  faline, 
ftyptic,  afterwards  fweetilh. 

2.  It  reddens  the  Solution  of  Turnfole,  and  blue  Paper ;  but 
this  is  not  a  lively  Red. 

3.  It  gives  Syrup  of  Violets  a  fmall  greenifh  Caft,  far  from 
reddening  it. 

4.  We  cannot  draw  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol  without  an 
intenfe  Heat ;  the  Spirit  and  Oil  redden  the  Syrup  of  Violets  to 
the  Colour  of  Ox’s  Blood. 

c.  The  Spirit  of  Vitriol  colours  the  Paper  of  a  very  hvelv 

Red,  and  the  Solution  of  Turnfole  of  a  Red  fomewhat  lefs 

lively  :  The  Oil  does  the  fame,  but  it  ferments  and  grow* 

hot  with  Solution  of  T urnfole.  r 

6.  Every 
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6.  Every  body  knows,  that  Copperas,  mixed  with  Infufion  of 
Galls,  makes  Ink  ;  but  every  body  perhaps  does  not  know, 
that  Ink  reddens  blue  Paper  :  Mixed  in  a  very  little  Quantity 
with  Solution  of  Turnfole,  it  gives  it  a  little  reddifh  Call  ;  but 
this  Colour  is  lefs  fenfible,  than  upon  the  blue  Paper. 

7.  The  Spirit  of  Vitriol  muddies  and  whitens  a  little  the 
Infufion  of  Galls  :  The  Oil  of  Vitriol  thickens  it,  makes  it  of 
an  afh  Colour,  and  it  makes  a  thick  Precipitation. 

8.  The  Solution  of  Copperas,  its  Spirit  and  Oil,  curdle 

Milk. 

9.  It  does  not  change  at  all  that  of  Sublimate  corrofive. 

10.  It  becomes  a  grey-brown  and  like  Sea-green,  mixed 
with  Oil  of  Tartar,  or  with  Lime-water.  This  Colour  does 
not  change,  although  it  be  mixed  with  corrofive  Sublimate. 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  Oil  of  Tartar,  ferment  with  a  great  deal 
of  Froth,  and  a  confiderable  Heat ;  but  all  thefe  augment,  if 
inflead  of  Spirit  you  ufe  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  all  their  Mix¬ 
tures  become  a  white  Coagulum. 

*  rr.  Common  Water,  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  grow  alfo  very 
hot,  and  generally  make  a  Noife  ;  there  is  no  Fluid,  that  more 
eafily  grows  hot  with  the  Mixture  of  others,  than  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol. 

It  appears,  by  all  thefe  Experiments,  that  Vitriol  naturally 
affords  a  great  many  Signs  of  Acidity. 

IV. 

ALUM. 

1 .  Alum  is  a  little  faline,  and  very  flyptic. 

2.  The  Solution  of  Alum  tinges  of  a  fiery  Red  the  blue  Pa¬ 
per,  and  Solution  of  Turnfole. 

3.  Jt  does  not  alter  the  Colour  of  Syrup  of  Violets. 

4.  It  curdles  Milk. 

5.  It  inflantly  makes  a  white  Coagulum,  with  Oil  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  but  without  Heat  or  Smoke. 

6.  It  does  not  alter  the  Solution  of  Sublimate. 

7.  It  makes  the  Infufion  of  Galls  muddy,  and  whitens  it 
confiderably,  throwing  down  a  Precipitation. 

8.  It  whitens  Lime-water  a  little,  and  this  Mixture  does  not 
turn  yellow,  when  mixed  with  Sublimate  corrofive,  but  it 
forms  little  white  Clots  like  Starch  ;  this  is  perhaps  occafioned 
by  the  Urine,  which  is  employed  in  the  Cryftallization  of 
Alum  ;  fo  we  cannot  conclude  any  thing  from  all  thefe  Expe¬ 
riments,  except  that  Alum  contains  a  good  deal  of  Acid. 

V. 

SAL  AMMONIAC. 

1.  Sal  Ammoniac  is  acrid  and  faline. 

2.  Its  Solution  tinges  blue  Paper  of  a  dark  Red  :  It  does  not 
at  firft  change  the  Solution  of  Turnfole,  but  a  Day  after  this 
Mixture  becomes  a  reddifh  Brown. 

3.  It  does  not  curdle  Milk. 

4.  It  does  not  alter  the  Solution  of  Sublimate  corrofive. 

5.  Mixed  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  or  with  Lime-water,  it  emits 
an  urinous  Spirit. 

6.  This  Spirit  coagulates,  and  whitens  the  Solution  of  Subli¬ 
mate.  From  Sal  Ammoniac  one  may  alfo  draw  an  acid  Spirit, 
like  the  Spirit  of  Salt ;  thus  the  Sal  Ammoniac  appears  to  be  a 
marine  Salt  united  with  an  urinous  one. 

7.  The  acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  hinders  the  Lime-water’s 
changing  Colour,  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  Solution  of  Subli¬ 
mate  ;  but  the  whole  Mixture  becomes  white  as  Milk,  if  you 
pour  on  the  urinous  Spirit  of  this  fame  Salt,  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
thus  caufing  the  fame  Effedl  upon  Lime-water  and  Sublimate, 
as  its  urinous  Spirit  does.  It  is  certain,  that  this  is  the  urinous 
Part,  and  not  the  acid  Part  of  this  fame  Salt,  which  whitens 
the  Lime-water,  when  mixed  with  Solution  of  Sublimate. 
Urine  whitens  it  more  faintly  than  the  Solution  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac. 

8.  The  acid  and  urinous  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  ferments 
with  Heat. 

9.  If  you  pour  the  acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  upon  Lime- 
water  tindfured  by  the  Sublimate  corrofive,  the  Whole  becomes 
tranfparent ;  and  all  this  becomes  white  as  Milk,  if  you  add 
the  urinous  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac.  The  Spirits  of  Salt,  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  of  Sulphur,  perform  the  fame  as  the  acid  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac. 

VI. 

TARTAR. 

1.  Tartar,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  elTential  Salt  of 
Wine,  is  fourilh. 

2.  Its  Solution  reddens  the  blue  Paper,  and  the  Solution  of 
Turnfole,  as  lively  as  Alum. 

3.  It  whitens  Lime-water,  but  it  does  not  hinder  its  be¬ 
coming  a  Red-orange,  when  mixed  with  the  Solution  of  corro¬ 
five  Sublimate. 

4.  It  makes  no  Change  when  mixed  with  corrofive  Subli¬ 
mate,  or  with  Infufion  of  Galls. 

5.  It  does  not  change  with  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 
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6.  Mixed  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  it  does  not  receive  any 
Change. 

7.  The  Spirit  of  Tartar  contains  a  good  deal  of  Acid  ;  it 
gives  a  lively  Red  to  the  Solution  of  Turnfole,  and  renders  the 
Syrup  of  Violets  of  a  reddifh  Brown. 

8.  It  makes  a  Coagulum  with  OleumTartari per  Dcliquium. 

9.  Mixed  with  Lime-water,  it  does  not  change  Colour  ;  but 
if  you  pour  upon  the  Mixture  a  good  deal  of  the  Solution  of 
Sublimate,  the  Whole  becomes  whitifh.  I  hus  it  is  probable, 
that  befide  the  Acid,  this  Spirit  contains  an  urinous  Part ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  fo  flrong  as  one  would  judge  at  firfl  by  its 
Smell. 

10.  Mixed  with  the  urinous  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  it 
thickens,  becomes  whitifh,  and  makes  a  thick  Coagulum. 

11.  It  renders  whitifh  the  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate, 
and  makes  a  Coagulum,  the  Grumes  of  which  are  of  the  fame 
Colour. 

12.  It  does  nothing  at  all  with  the  acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac. 

13.  The  Salt  of  Tartar  dry,  or  diffolved  into  Liquor,  which 
is  called  Oil  of  Tartar,  is  acrid,  and  very  bitter  ;  this  Bitternefs 
does  not  go  away  but  by  the  Mixture  of  a  great  Quantity  of 
acid  Salt. 

14.  The  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate, 
make  an  orange  Colour,  which  approaches  more  or  lefs  to  a 
Yellow,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  Liquors  pre¬ 
dominate  ;  but  the  Whole  becomes  tranfparent  by  the  Mixture 
of  an  acid,  corrofive  Spirit. 

15.  It  does  not  gjive  any  confiderable  Change  to  Spirit  of 
Vinegar  ;  one  difeovers  only  that  Kind  of  trembling,  where 
fome  Parts  are  flirred  like  the  Appearance  of  Dull  in  the 
Sun. 

16.  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  mixed,  don’t  for¬ 
bear  turning  yellow,  when  mixed  with  Solution  of  Subli¬ 
mate. 

17.  Oil  of  Tartar  ferments  with  the  corrofive  acid  Spirits. 

18.  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  acid  corrofive  Spirits,  don’t  forbear 
turning  yellow,  when  mixed  with  Solution  of  Sublimate. 

19.  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  the  urinous  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac, 
don’t  change  when  mixed  ;  but  the  Whole  becomes  thick,  and 
white  as  Milk,  when  you  pour  on  the  Solution  of  Sublimate. 

20.  Oil  of  Tartar  turns  Syrup  of  Violets  green. 

21.  Oil  of  Tartar  thickens  the  Infufion  of  Galls. 

VII. 

L  I  M  E-W  A  T  E  R. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  already  faid 
concerning  Lime-water  :  We  will  only  remark, 

1.  That  it  becomes  very  white,  when  mixed  with  Oil  of 
Tartar  ;  it  makes  a  very  thick  Coagulum,  which  feems  to  indi¬ 
cate  fome  Acid  in  Lime. 

2.  Mixed  with  the  corrofive  Acids,  it  becomes  more  clear ; 
the  fame  alfo  when  mixed  with  diililled  Vinegar. 

3.  Mixed  with  the  urinous  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  it  turns 
white. 

4.  Mixed  with  a  ftrong  Infufion  of  Galls,  it  becomes  thick, 
greyifh,  approaching  to  brown  ;  and  one  may  obferve  upon  its 
Surface  a  black  Spot,  like  a  Drop  of  Ink  :  Thus  Lime-water 
feems  to  have  fomething  of  Vitriol. 

VIII. 

EARTH. 

One  may  fee  by  all  thefe  Experiments,  what  Affinity  there 
is  between  the  natural  Salt  of  the  Earth,  and  the  other  Salts 
whereof  we  have  been  fpeaking;  but  moreover  that  of  the 
Earth  is  wrapped  up  with  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur. 

The  mineral  Sulphur,  Bitumens,  Pit-coal,  Jett,  and  Petro¬ 
leum,  prove,  that  the  Earth  is  not  without  a  natural  Sul¬ 
phur. 

By  the  Chymical  Analyfis  the  pure  Earth,  without  Dung  or 
Rubbilh,  yields  a  foetid  Oil,  and  an  urinous  Spirit ;  the  Re¬ 
mainder,  which*  you  draw,  participates  more  of  Alcali  than 
Acid. 

Garden  Mould,  well  dried  and  fifted,  gives  Spirit  of  Wine  a 
lemon  Colour,  after  five  or  fix  Days  Infufion  upon  warm 
Afhes. 

1.  This  Spirit  of  Wine  does  not  prefently  change  the  Colour 
of  Solution  of  Turnfole  ;  but  foon  after  it  precipitates,  and  the 
Remainder  becomes  grideline.  Common  Spirit  makes  the  fame 
Precipitation,  but  the  Liquor  remains  blue. 

2.  It  becomes  pretty  white  and  thick  by  the  Mixture  of 

Water  ;  but  fome  time  after  it  becomes  grumous,  and  precipi¬ 
tates  in  form  of  a  yellowifh  Refill  j  all  which  does  not  happen 
to  the  common  Spirit  of  Wine.  , 

3.  It  becomes  very  white  with  Solution  of  Sublimate,  and 
grows  warm  ;  this  Solution,  mixed  with  common  Spirit  01 
Wine,  grows  warm  alfo,  but  the  Whole  remains  clear. 

4.  It  whitens  likewife  by  the  Mixture  of  Lime-water,  and 

precipitates  a  refinous  Matter.  ^ 
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■  mjxes  but  very  indifferently  with  Oil  of  Tartar  ;  and 

after  thefe  two  Liquors  have  been  well  fhaken  together,  they 

become  thick.  v  k  _ 

6  It  occafions  no  Change  with  urinous  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammo- 

niac  nor  with  the  corrofive  Spirits,  except  that  it  heats  them 
a  little ;  but  that  is  the  fame  with  the  common  Spirit  of 


7.  It  grows  hot  with  Lime-water,  and  hinders  its  turning 
yellow  with  torrofive  Sublimate  ;  thefe  Liquors  make  juft  fuch 
a  dirty  White,  as  you  may  obferve  when  you  mix  Urine  with 
Lime-water,  and  add  Sublimate  to  it.  The  common  Spirit  ot 
Wine  grows  hot  alfo  with  Lime-water;  but  the  Whole  be¬ 
comes  a  Red-orange,  when  you  pour  on  the  Solution  of  Subii- 


Thefe  Experiments  (hew,  that  there  is  a  Sulphur*  an  alcaline 
Salt,  and  Sal  Ammoniac  in  Earth.  Sulphur  alio  appears  in  the 
Extract  that  remains  after  Evaporation  of  the  Infuftons  of 
Earth  ;  for  this  Extract  makes  a  kind  of  Soap,  very  thick, 
when  mixed  with  Oil  of  Tartar. 

After  all  thefe  Experiments,  we  have  made  no  great  Diffi¬ 
culty,  firjt,  to  compare  to  Sal  Ammoniac,  thofe  Salts  of  Plants, 
which,  by  a  Mixture  of  Oil  of  Tartar,  or  Lime-water,  emit 
an  urinous  Spirit ;  and  which,  by  Chymical  Analyfts,  produce 
alfo  a  volatile  cryftallized  Salt ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  the  vo¬ 
latile  Salt  is  nothing  but  the  urinous  Part  of  the  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac  of  the  Plant,  which  leaves  its  acid  Parts  by  Force  of  Fire  : 
Thus,  by  the  Mixture  of  Oil  of  Tartar,  or  Lime-water,  the 
urinous  Spirits  appear  to  be  nothing  but  part  of  the  fame  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  diflolved  in  Phlegm,  and  the  foetid  Oil  is  as  much 
loaded  with  the  fame  Salt!  We  muft  not  therefore  wonder, 
that  thefe  Sorts  of  Plants  are  aperitive,  deterfive,  febrifugous, 
vulnerary,  and  the  like  ;  for  Sal  Ammoniac  has  all  thefe  Qua¬ 
lities. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  although  Sal  Ammoniac  feems 
to  be  but  in  very  fmall  Quantity  in  Infuftons  of  Earth,  yet  it 
Is  very  conftderable  ;  for  the  urinous  Spirit,  which  by  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Oil  of  Tartar  feparates  itfelf  from  thefe  Infuiions,  is 
only  a  Part  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  and  the  white  Colour  which 
the  fame  Infufton  gave  to  the  Lime-water  and  corroftve  Subli¬ 
mate,  denotes  that  this  Part  is  very  conftderable.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  Salt  is  infenftbly  gathering  feveral  Days  in  Plants  ; 
and  the  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt,  which  is  obtained  from  four 
or  five  Pounds  of  a  Plant,  is  commonly  only  from  half  a  Dram 
to  fix  Drams.  Of  all  the  Parts  of  Plants,  the  Leaves  are  raoft 
fit  to  be  loaded  with  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  for  the  Roots,  Flowers, 
and  Fruit,  retain  more  properly  Acids.  The  Oil  is  commonly 
diftributed  in  the  Seeds,  and  the  Phlegm  diffufes  itfelf  through 
the  whole  Plant. 

2.  Alum  feems  the  nioft  proper  to  explain  the  Virtue  of  fuch 
Plants  as  are  ftyptic,  aftringent,  and  which,  by  Chymical  Ana¬ 
lyfts,  afford  a  great  deal  of  Acid,  and  much  Earth  ;  for  thefe 
two  Parts  muft  make  a  Salt  analogous  to  Alum.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Plants,  which  alfo  afford  a  little 
urinous  Spirit ;  and  this  feems  to  denote,  that  beftdes  the  Alum, 
there  is  fome  Sal  Ammoniac  in  their  Compofttion. 

3.  Thofe  which  are  aperitive,  and  from  which  a  great  deal 
of  Acid  and  Earth  is  drawn*  have  perhaps  a  Salt  not  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Coral. 

4.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  Plants  which*  beftdes  the  Acid 

and  Earth,  yield  alcaline  Liquors,  or  Signs  of  Sal  Alcali,  do 
tontain  a  Salt  like  to  Tartarus  Vitriolatus *  pr  to  that  Preparation 
of  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  Muller  us  and  Sennertus  have  called 
Terra  foliata  Tartar  I ,  or  Tartarum  foliatum.  Sometimes  we 
have  compared  the  Salt  of  thefe  Plants  to  that  which  Angelus 
Sala  has  named  Oxyfal  Diaphoreticum  ;  but  all  thefe  Salts,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Sal  Ammoniac ,  are  modified  in  Plants  by 
different  Portions  of  Sulphur  and  Phlegm.  See  Tartarus 
Vitriolatus,  Tartarus  Regeneratus*  and  Oxysal 
Diaphoreticum.  .  , 

5.  It  is  probable,  that  ih  aromatic  Flants,  as  feveral  (kilful 
Perfons  have  propofed,  there  is  fomething  like  that  Chymical 
Preparation,  which  is  called  the  volatile,  aromatic,  oily  Salt, 
or  oily,  volatile,  aromatic  Spirit  ;  for  both  of  them  are  drawn 
at  the  fame  time.  See  AmmoniacuM. 

We  commonly  draw  lefs  concrete  volatile  Salt  from  thefe 
Sorts  of  Plants,  than  the  others :  It  feems  that  Sal  Ammoniac 
diflolves  itfelf  in  their  Texture  ;  and  then  the  urinous  Part  be¬ 
ing  feparated  from  the  Acid,  and  uniting  itfelf  to  the  effential 
oily  Parts,  that  little  which  remains  of  the  concrete  urinous  Salt 
infenftbly  evaporates.  Martyn’s  Tournefort. 

ANA-MALLU.  The  Name  of  a  leguminous  Shrub,  which 
grows  in  the  Brafils.  The  Natives  make  ufe  of  the  Thorns  of 
this  Plant,  after  taking  off  the  Bark,  to  bore  their  Ears  with. 
They  alfo  make  a  Deco&ion  of  the  Leaves,  in  Water  wherein 
Rice  has  been  wafhed,  or  in  Whey,  which  they  ufe  by  way  of 
Bath,  in  cafe  of  an  Intumefcence  of  the  Belly,  either  from 
Wind  or  extravafated  Lymph.  It  is  taken  Notice  of  in  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus. 

ANAMIX,  dva.fi an  Adverb  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  ex¬ 
press  promi^cuoujly ,  or  the  mixing  Ingredients  together. 


ANAMNESIS,  a  Recollection,  or  Remembrance. 

Hence  Anamnestica  Signa,  commemorative  Signs  ; 
that  is,  Signs  by  which  we  difcover  the  preceding  State  of  the 
Body  ;  as  demonftrative  Signs  are  thofe  which  (hew  the  prefent, 
and  prognoftic  Signs  thofe  which  {hew  the  future  State.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  Prepofition  dvdt  and  y. ipvny.cut  to  re¬ 
member. 

Blancard  explains  Anamnestica,  Remedies  which  reftore 
the  Memory. 

ANANAS,  the  Pine-apple. 

The  Charadters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confiding  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  divided  into 
three  Parts,  and  is  Funnel-fhaped  ;  the  Embryo’s  are  produced 
in  the  Tubercles ;  thefe  afterwards  become  a  fleftyy  P'ruit,  full 
of  Juice;  the  Seeds,  which  are  lodged  in theTubercles,  are  very 
fmall,  and  almoft  Kidney-fliaped. 

The  Species  dre, 

,  1.  Ananas  aculeatus ,  fruit u  ovato,  came  albida ,  Plum; 
OVAL-SHAPED  PINE-APPLE,  WITH  A  WHITISH 
FLESH. 

2.  Ananas  aculedtus,  fruit  u  pyramidato,  came  aurea\  Plum. 

PYRAMIDAL  PINE-APPLE,  WITH  A  YELLOW 
FLESH. 

3.  Ananas  folio  vix  ferrato ,  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  83.  PINE¬ 
APPLE,  WITH  SMOOTH  LEAVES. 

4.  Ananas  lucide virens^  folio  ‘vix  ferrato ,  Hort.  Elth.  PINE¬ 
APPLE  WITH  SHINING  GREEN  LEAVES,  AND 
SCARCE  ANY  SPINES  ON  THEIR  EDGES. 

, .  c .  Ananas  aculeatus ,  fruit  u  pyrdmidato  virefeente ,  came  a  urea* 

THE  GREEN  PINE-APPLE,  WITH  A  PYRAMIDAL 
FRUIT,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  SUGAR- 
LOAF-PINE  IN  BARBADOES . 

6.  Ananas  fruilu  ova  to  ex  luteo  virefeente ,  came  lutea.  THE 
OLIVE-COLOURED  PINE. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  moft  common  in  Europe  ;  but  the  fecond 
Sort  is  much  preferable  to  it,  the  Fruit  of  this  being  larger,  and 
much  better  flavoured  ;  the  Juice  of  this  Sort  is  not  fo  aftrin¬ 
gent  as  is  that  of  the  firft,  fo  that  this  Fruit  may  be  eaten  in 
great  Quantity,  with  lefs  Danger.  This  Sort  generally  pro¬ 
duces  fix  or  feven  Suckers,  immediately  under  the  Fruit,  where¬ 
by  it  may  be  increafed  much  fafter  than  the  common  Sort  ;  fo 
that,  in  a  few  Years,  it  may  be  the  moft  common  Sort  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  third  Sort  is  preferred  by  fome  curious  Perfons,  for 
the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  the  Fruit  is  not  near  fo  good  as  either 
of  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  is,  at  prefent,  the  moft  rare  in  Europe ;  there 
being  very  few  of  the  Plants  at  prefent:  This  is  efteemed  the 
beft  Sort,  yet  known,  by  fome  of  the  moft  curious  Perfons  in 
America ,  who  have  thrown  out  all  the  other  Sorts  from  their 
Gardens,  and  cultivate  only  this  Kind.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort 
may  be  procured  from  Barbadoes  and  Montferrat ,  in  both  which 
Places  it  is  cultivated.  The  fixth  Sort  was  brought  from  fa- 
tnaica  ;  this  is  not  very  common  in  England  as  yet ;  it  is  efteem’d 
a  very  good-flavour’d  Fruit,  by  thofe  who  have  tafted  it ;  but  it 
being  a  very  backward  Sort,  will  render  it  lefs  valuable  in  our 
Climate ;  for  this  Sort  will  require  a  Month  longer  time  to  ripen, 
from  the  firft  Appearance  of  the  Fruit  to  its  Maturity,  than 
moft  of  the  other  Sorts.  I  have  alfo  heard  of  another  kind  of 
Pine,  whofe  Flefh  is  very  green,  and  the  Outfide  yellow  ;  but 
having  never  feen  the  Sort,  I  cannot  give  any  Account  of  it. 
There  are  many  other  Kinds  to  be  found  in  the  feveral  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  cultivated,  which  have  arifen  from  Seeds, 
which  differ  in  their  Shape,  Colour,  and  the  Flavour  of  their 
Fruit ;  fo  that  as  thefe  Fruits  become  common  in  Europe ,  all 
the  bad  Sorts  (hould  be  rejected,  and  fuch  only  as  produce  fine 
Fruit  (hould  be  cultivated. 

This  Fruit,  which  is  juftly  efteemed  for  the  Richnefs  of  its 
Flavour,  (as  it  furpaffes  all  the  known  Fruits  in  the  World)  is 
produced  from  an  herbaceous  Plant,  which  hath  Leaves  fome- 
what  refembling  thole  of  an  Aloe,  and  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
faw’d  on  their  Edges ;  but  are  much  thinner,  and  not  fo  juicy 
as  the  Aloe :  The  Fruit  refembles  the  Cones  of  the  Pine-tree, 
from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  Name. 

Where  this  Plant  is  a  Native,  I  believe  it  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  it  was  brought  from  the  Factories  in  the  Eajl-lndies , 
and  planted  in  the  hotteftlflands  of  the  Wejl-lndies ,  where  they 
are  in  great  Plenty,  and  extraordinary  Goodnefs  ;  but  it  hath 
been  very  lately  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  European  Gar¬ 
dens,  fo  as  to  produce  Fruit :  The  firft  Perfon  who  fucceeded  in 
fhis  Affair,  Was  Monfieur  Le  Gour ,  of  Leyden  in  Holland ,  who, 
after  a  great  many  Trials  with  little  or  no  Succefs,  did,  at 
length,  hit  upon  a  proper  Degree  of  Heat  and  Management,  fo 
as  to  produce  Fruit  equally  as  good  (tho’  not  fo  large)  as  thofe 
Which  are  produced  in  the  Wejl- Indies ,  as  hath  been  often 
affirm’d  by  Perfons  who  have  lived  many  Years  there :  And  ’tis 
to  this  worthy  Cultivator  of  Gardening,  who  did  not  fpaie  any 
Pains  or  Expence  to  accomplifh  it,  that  all  the  Lovers  thereof 
are  obliged,  for  introducing  this  King  of  F ruits  amongft  them  ; 
and  it  was  from  him  that  our  Gardens  in  England  were  firft  fup- 
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fftied,  tho’  we  have  fmce  had  large  Quantities  brought  from 
America. 

The  Time  of  this  Fruit’s  ripening  is,  from  the  Beginning  of 
July  till  September  ;  after  which  time,  the  bruits  that  ripen 
are  feldom  well-tafted,  the  Seafon  being  fo  far  fpent,  that  we 
have  not  Heat  enough  to  correct  the  Crudities,  which  are  im¬ 
bibed  in  the  long  Nights,  from  the  Vapours  of  the  Bed,  and 
their  own  Perfpiration  in  the  Day-time. 

The  Manner  of  judging  when  they  are  mature,  is,  by  the 
ftrong  Smell  they  emit,  like  that  of  ripe  Fruits,  and  by  gently 
prefling  the  Protuberances  of  the  Fruit  with  your  Thumb  and 
Finger  ;  and  if  they  give  way,  it  is  a  certain  Sign  of  Ripenefs  : 
Nor  will  this  Fruit  keep  above  three  or  four  Days  at  mod,  if 
fuffered  to  remain  on  the  Plant,  before  its  high  Flavour  will  be 
loft  ;  and  if  cut,  it  Ihould  not  be  kept  above  twenty-four  Hours 
at  moft,  if  you  would  eat  it  in  Perfection.  Miller’s  Diftio- 
nary. 

They  prefs  out  the  Juice,  and  make  of  it  an  excellent  Wine, 
almoft  as  ftrong  as  Malmfey,  and  which  intoxicates. 

It  is  proper  to  fortify  the  Heart,  and  good  to  exhilarate  the 
Spirits  when  opprefs’d  ;  it  cures  a  Naufea,  and  provokes  Urine ; 
but  Women  with  Child  ought  to  abftain  from  it,  becaufe  it  will 
endanger  a  Mifcarriage. 

They  make  a  Confection  of  the  Ananas  upon  the  Spot  where 
it  grows,  which  is  brought  hither  whole  :  This  is  good  to  warm 
and  reftore  a  weak  Conftitution.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

ANANCE,  cLvdymi,  properly  Neceflity,  but  by  Hippocrates 
it  is  ufed  generally  to  exprefs  Force,  or  Violence  ;  fuch  as  is 
ufed  in  the  Diftention  of  a  dillocated  Limb,  in  order  to  reduce 
it.  ,  x 

ANANDREIS,  dvAvEffts,  from  a  Negative,  and  ctvnp,  a 
Man.  Hippocrates ,  in  his  Treatife  de  A  ere,  Locis  &  Aquis , 
calls  certain  People  amongft  the  Scythians  by  this  Name.  The 
Interpreters  tranflate  it  Effeminate.  I  have  rendered  it  Impo¬ 
tent.  See  the  Paflage  in  the  Tranflation  of  this  Treatife,  under 
the  Article  A  er. 

ANANDROI,  clvclvE&i,  of  the  fame  Derivation  as  the 
former,  tho’  of  a  very  different  Signification  :  For  Hippocrates 
ufes  this,  joined  with  ywcuias,  Women,  to  exprefs  their  never 
having  known  Man. 

ANANTHOCYCLUS.  This  is  a  kind  of  Plant  mention’d 
by  Mr.  Va'tUant ,  and  by  him  called  Couronne  effleuree. 

It  takes  its  Name  from  the  Greek  Words  dvd,  without,  dyQ&, 
a  Flower,  and  Hvnh&,  a  Circle ;  becaufe  the  Flower  of  this 
Sort  of  Plant  is  furrounded,  or  crown’d,  with  one  or  more  cir¬ 
cular  Ranks  of  Ovaries,  deftitute  of  Fleurets. 

The  Species  of  it  are, 

1.  Ananthocyclus  coronopi  Chryfanthemum  exoticum  minus ,  capi- 
tulo  aphyllo  ;  Chamcemeli  nudi  facie ,  Breyn.  Cent.  I.  Tab.  76. . 

2.  ananthocyclus  cba?ncemeli  folio.  An  Chryfantheinum  exoti¬ 
cum  perpufillum  nudum ,  foliis  Coronopi ,  Pluck.  Aim.  101. 
Tab.  274.  Fig.  6.  Alemoires  de  l’  Acad.  Royale,  A.  1739- 

1  can  find  no  Virtues  that  are  particularly  attributed  to  this 
Plant. 

ANAPALIN,  dvd,7retKiv,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  oppofite 
Side,  over-againft.  This  Word  has  a  direCt  contrary  Signifi¬ 
cation  to  hat  i%ir,  on  the  fame  Side,  and  ivbvwexct,  ReCtitude. 

Thefe  Words  are  very  much  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  in  ipeaking 
of  the  Tranfmutations  and  Fluxes  of  the  Humours.  For,  in 
the  Motions  of  Nature,  he  teaches  us  always  to  regard  the 
ivtivcoei*-,  tc  the  Direction,  and  ftrait  Situation  of  the  Parts,” 
and  the  to  ha\’  1 E,iv,  “  the  Situation  on  the  fame  Side.”  What¬ 
ever  Symptoms  happen  d'dvccttv,  that  is,  on  the  oppofite  and 
contrary  Side,  are  always  judged  bad.  So,  in  an  Haemorrhage, 
Tee  dvd 7taMv  0.^.0^ a.yiov]cL,  “  all  Fluxes  of  Blood  on  the  con¬ 
i';  trary  Side,”  are  condemned  by  Hippocrates.  And  in  his 
Doctrine  of  Abfcefles,  Epid.  Lib.  2.  he  pafles  the  fame  Cenfure 
on  t d'kori  t  dva.v]u i  piorovjd,  “  thofe  which  verge  to  the  con¬ 
ic  trary  Side.”  But  of  thefe  fome  ars  reckoned  good,  others 
bad,  from  Experience  rather  than  any  Reafon  that  can  be  given 
for  it.  In  a  Crifis,  the  Blood  ought  to  flow  from  the  Noftril  on 
the  fame  Side  with  the  labouring  Part ;  as,  for  Inftance,  from 
the.  Left  Noftril  when  the  Spleen  is  inflamed,  and  from  the 
Right  Noftril  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  Liver.  It  is  a  thing  fo 
fully  proved '  by  long  Experience,  as  to  be  taken  by  Phyficians 
for  an  undoubted  Truth,  that  Nature  ftruggles  with  more 
Vigour,  and  better  Succefs,  in  the  Pafl'ages  that  run  directly  on 
the  fame  Side,  or  iv  $uQu&eict,  than  in  thofe  which  lie  ctW^ecA/j', 
“  on  the  contrary  Side,”  where  {he  feems  as  if  {he  a<5ted  fym- 
ptomatically,  and  were  difabled  from  reftraining  the  inordinate 
and  unruly  Motion  of  the  peccant  Matter,  by  making  a  Tranf- 
ition  from  one  of  the  V ifeera  to  another  Part  oppofite  to  it. 
Gorraus. 

ANAPAUSIS,  dvct'srctvnc,  from  dvaorava,  properly  to  reft 
again  from  Labour.  It  fignifies  Reft  after  Exercife  or  Labour, 
Eafe  from  Pain,  orRemiflion. 

ANAPETIA,  di/A7r't Ttid,  from  dva.Trrrdvvvy.1,  to  expand.  It 
fignifies  an  Expanfion  of  the  PalTages,  through  which  die  Blood 
or  Juices  circulate. 

ANAPHALANTIASIS,  JvciipctK&mctm,  from  amyctW- 


a  bald  Perfon.  Baldnefs,  properly,  of  the  Eye-brows. 
Arijlot.  Hijl.  Animal.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  7. 

ANAPHONESIS,  dvctfdyna f,  a  Species  of  Exercife.  It 
confifted  in  Vociferation. 

The  firft  Condition,  or  Quality,1  aferibed  to  Vociferation,  of 
what  Kind  foever,  by  Antyllus ,  Plutarch ,  Paulus ,  Aetius,  and 
Avifenna ,  is,  that  it  exercifes,  exceedingly  well,  the  Breaft  and 
Vocal  Organs.  Averroes  fays,  that  the  Lungs  are  properly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Exercife  of  the  Voice;  and  that  theUfe  of  it, 
upon  Occafions,  increafes  the  natural  Heat,  cleanfes,  {Length¬ 
ens,  and  attenuates,  and  renders  the  folid  Parts  of  the  Body 
robuft,  pure,  and  not  liable  to  be  injured.  Avifenna  adds,  that 
this  Exercife  improves  the  Complexion  :  The  natural  Heat  is 
increafed,  becaufe  the  Breath  is  in  conftant  Motion,  as  well  in 
Infpiration  as  in  Expiration,  and  fuffers  an  Attrition  and  Collifion, 
by  which  Heat  is  excited.  This  Exercife  cleanfes,  as  it  makes 
the Flefh  more  rare;  and  alfo,  becaufe  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Vocal  Inftruments  the  internal  Humidities  are  confumed  ;  as  is 
very  evident  from  the  thick  Vapour  which  exhales  out  of  the 
Mouth  in  Vociferation,  and  the  Superfluities  of  the  ftale  Hu¬ 
mours  which  adhere  to  all  the  Canals,  difeharged  as  well  in  this 
manner  as  many  other  ways.  And,  laftly,  the  natural  Heat  is 
{Lengthen'd  and  attenuated  ;  becaufe  the  V eflels  are  abfterged, 
and  many  Humours,  as  Spit,  Mucus,  and  Phlegm,  are  confum’d, 
which,  as  before  they  obfeured,  debilitated,  and  condenfed  that 
Heat ;  fo,  by  their  Difperfion  and  Evacuation,  it  acquires  a  new 
Strength  and  Purity,  and  the  Solids  become  more  firm,  and  lefs 
liable  to  be  affedled. 

The  Premifes  being  granted,  it  ftands  to  Reafon,  that  Voci¬ 
feration  becomes  a  noble  Support  to  fuch  as  have  their  inward 
Parts  affected  with  Humidity,  and  whofe  whole  Conftitution  is 
become  frigid. 

For  thefe  Reafons  we  find  it  recommended  by  Antyllus , 
Ccclius  Aurelianus ,  and  Aetius ,  to  People  fubjedt  to  Heart¬ 
burning,  frequent  Vomitings,  habitual  acid  Eru&ations,  Indi- 
geftion,  Inappetency  ;  to  thofe  who  labour  under  an  Atrophy, 
or  are  languid,  cache&ic,  hydropic,  afthinatic,  confumptive ; 
to  Perfons  affected  with  Pains  in  the  Thorax,  or  Diaphragm,  or 
Abfcefles  in  the  Thorax  ;  to  pregnant  Women,  or  thofe  that 
labour  under  a  Pica,  that  is,  an  inordinate  Appetite  for  incon¬ 
gruous  Food  ;  and  Alexander  fays  it  is  good  for  Women  in  La¬ 
bour,  as  it  promotes  Delivery  :  It  is  farther  recommended  by 
the  above-quoted  Authors,  for  Quartans,  pituitous  Diforders, 
and  for  People  on  the  Recovery  from  almoft  any  Diforder. 

I  muft  remark  here,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  vulgar  Cuftom, 
let  it  feem  never  fo  trifling,  but  what  may  be  found  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  or  other  of  the  antient  Medicinal  Authors. 
The  Advice  of  Alexander ,  above-quoted,  is  followed  by  almoft 
all  the  common  Midwives  in  the  World,  who  advife  frequent 
Vociferation  to  the  Women  in  Labour,  under  their  Care,  and 
it  feems  not  unlikely  to  have  a  very  good  Effe£E 

Galen ,  8.  de  Med.  Local.  Cap.  4.  recommends  Uni¬ 
ons,  Exercifes,  and  Vociferation,  applied  by  an  experienced 
Artift,  for  Pains  in  the  Stomach.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  that 
antient  and  moft  excellent  Phyfician  Aretaus ,  that  Vociferation 
is  an  excellent  Exercife,  not  only  in  Leprous  Cafes,  but  alfo  iii 
theCceliac  Paflion. 

Aetius  was  of  Opinion,  that  Vociferation  was  of  Service  in 
Hoarfenefies,  occasioned  by  fuperfluous  Humidity,  in  Refolu- 
tions  of  the  Organs  of  Voice,  and  a  Cachexy  ;  and  if  the  Voice 
is  affedled  by  fome  Diftemper,  or  becomes  fpontaneoufly  bad, 
Antyllus  advifes  this  Exercife.  But  as  the  Voice  itfelf  receives 
Injury  not  only  from  too  long  continued,  or  too  loud  Talking, 
but  alfo  from  too  much  Silence,  whereby  the  Organs  of  Voice 
forget,  as  it  were,  their  Functions  byDifufe  ;  in  both  thefe  Cafes 
the  proper  Exercife  of  the  Voice  may  be  of  Service;  for,  by 
this,  the  Defeats  contra&ed  by  too  long  and  loud  Talking,  may 
be  moderated  ;  and  a  Shrilnefs  in  the  Tone  of  Voice  may  be 
remedied  by  an  Intermixture  of  deeper  Notes  ;  and  the  Exer¬ 
cife  of  the  Voice  may  be  rationally  fuppofed  to  mend  Defeats 
thereof,  caufed  by  too  much  Silence,  and  the  Difufe  of  the 
Organs  fubfervient  thereto. 

Hippocrates  aflerts,  that  the  Exercife  of  the  Voice,  after  Sup¬ 
per,  is  beneficial  in  Cafes  where  the  Flefh  has  been  wafted  by 
too  ftrong  Labour  and  Exercife. 

It  is  however  to  be  remark’d,  that  Vociferation  is  not  accom¬ 
modated  to  Diforders  of  the  Head,  becaufe  it  has  a  {acuity  of 
filling  the  Head  with  Humours,  and  thereby  affedhng  the  Organa 
of  Senfe  contained  therein. 

Hence  it  is,  that  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  approving  of  it  for  the 
Epilepfy,  in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Difeafe,  prudently  adds, 
“  provided  the  Patient  can  bear  it.”  For  the  violent  Vocife¬ 
ration,  which  fometimes  is  call’d  dv&vH.cis,  by  Aretaus 
is  laid  by  Hippocrates  to  afflidt  (a vort&iy)  ;  befides  that,  it  fills 
the  Head,  and  renders  it  more  heavy,  as  Aretaus  and  Galen  tefti- 
fy  :  It  is  alfo  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  according  to  his  Opi¬ 
nion,  pernicious  to  the  Voice,  and  alfo  makes  the  Veins  burlt : 
And  Ccelius ,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  difapproves  Exclamation  for 
Perfons  aftedted  with  the  Epilepfy,  as  too  violently  ftraining  the 
Parts  affedted  ;  and  Pliny  the  younger,  wdth  Juftice,  c?^ 
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plained  that  7.ofmus,  his  Freed-man,  whilft  he  ftudicd  the  Reco¬ 
very  of  his  Voice,  fell  into  a  frcfh  Haemorrhage,  after  the  Vcf- 
fel  which  ufed  to  difcharge  the  Blood,  had  been  flopp’d.  Are- 
tceus  however,  advifes  it  in  ffomachic  Diforders ;  and  Aetius 
tor  fuppr  effing  the  Hickup  :  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  almofl  all 
Authors  remark,  that  Vociferations  were  never  rafhly  or  unad- 
vifedly  to  be  ufed,  efpecially  by  fuch  Perfons  who  commence, 
whilft  they  are  unacquainted  with  this  Exercife  ;  nor  ought  any 
Perfon  to  ufe  it  who  abounds  with  bad  and  corrupt  Humours : 
Moreover,  the  Voice  is  not  to  be  exercifed,  if  the  Stomach  is 
difordered  with  many  and  manifeft  Crudities,  left  by  the  ACtion 
of  Infpiration  and  Expiration,  which  becomes  more  flrong  and 
quick,  whilft  the  Voice  is  increafed,  both  with  refpeCt  to  Fre¬ 
quency  andLoudnefs,  the  corrupt  Vapours  be  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  Body  :  Wherefore  it  was  the  Advice  of 
Aretceus  to  exercife  the  Voice  gently,  and  to  utter  deep  Sounds ; 
becaufe  (hrill  Notes  occafion  Diftentions  of  the  Head,  Palpita¬ 
tions  at  the  Temples,  Pulfations  of  the  Brain,  Strainings  of  the 
Eyes,  and  Ringing  of  the  Ears;  but  the  Voice,  gently  ufed, 
does  Good  to  the  Head.  W e  muft  beware  alfo  of  V ociferation 
after  Meals,  becaufe  by  thefe  the  Voice  is  very  much  diforder’d  : 
Whence  Arijlotle  advifed  ACtors,  Singers,  and  others  of  fuch 
Profeffions,  to  exercife  their  Voices  with  an  empty  Stomach ; 
otherwife  the  Breath,  being  heated,  as  well  by  the  undigefted 
Food,  as  by  their  Exclamations,  exulcerates  the  Afpera  Arteria 
as  it  pafies  thro’  it,  and  fo  the  Voice  is  Spoiled  :  In  fhort,  we 
muft  take  Cafe,  according  to  Plutarch' s  Opinion,  that  no  one, 
confcious  of  a  Plenitude,  or  of  immoderate  Luft,  or  Fatigue, 
ftrains  his  Voice,  nor  ufes  too  violent  Vociferations,  and 
brawling  Clamours  ;  Since  fuch  unequal  Strainings  of  the 
Voice,  and  Violence,  produce  Ruptures  of  the  Veffels,  and 
Convulfions. 

Next  to  Vociferation  Succeeds  Singing ,  differing  from  it  in 
this,  that  it  confifts  in  a  certain  Harmony,  nor  is  it  perform’d 
with  So  much  ftraining  of  the  Voice  ;  for  which  Reafon,  befides 
other  Advantages,  it  is  productive  of  a  certain  Pleafure,  which 
Vociferation  has  not.  For  Alexander  writes,  44  That  Porters, 
«  if  they  Sing,  feel  their  Burden  the  lefs,  ”  becaufe  the  Mind, 
Soothed  with  the  Notes  and  Harmony  of  Numbers,  is  infenfible 
of  the  Weight,  and  fo  becomes  lefs  affeCted.  For  Similar 
Reafons  the  Antients  generally  made  ufe  of  Pipes  and  Mufic 
for  Perfons  mourning,  and  otherwife  difturbed  (which  Ari¬ 
jlotle  alfo  acknowledged)  ;  and  it  was  cuftomary  to  have  Men 
affembled  and  talk  of  indifferent  Subjects  to  fuch  as  were 
grieved  at  the  Death  of  their  Relations,  and  mourned  :  Since 
the  Mind,  when  it  turns  itfelf  to  talking,  is  lefs  affeCted  with 
Grief;  which  the  Antients  well  underftanding,  invented  differ¬ 
ent  Scenes  of  Diverfions,  in  order  to  divert  the  Mind,  and 
difengage  it  from  the  Subject  of  Grief,  fometimes  with  one. 
Sometimes  with  another  Entertainment.  With  refpeCt  to  Sing¬ 
ing  or  Vociferation  with  Harmony,  Antyllus ,  Aetius,  and  Paulus 
are  of  Opinion,  that  it  contributes  nothing  to  Health  :  But  I 
find  it  fometimes  apply’d  in  Diftempers  ;  for  Ccelius  Aurelianus 
writes,  that  the  Exercife  of  the  Voice  compofed  in  a  mufical 
Strain  was  found  ufeful  for  mad  People  in  the  Decline  of  their 
Diforder. 

Befides,  Aulus  Gellius  relates,  that  he  found  it  written  by 
Theophrajlus  and  Democritus,  that  playing  upon  Pipes,  and 
Singing,  cured  the  Bites  of  Vipers  and  of  Men  ;  and  moreover, 
it  was  believed,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  Pofterity,  that 
Such  as  have  the  Sciatica,  when  in  the  Violence  of  their  Pain, 
if  they  themfelves,  or  a  Mufician  plays  foft  Mufic,  (which  we 
read  to  be  the  conftant  PraCtice  of  Ifmenius  the  Theban )  their 
Pain  was  abated,  as  the  Brother  of  Philijlion  has  alfo  acknow¬ 
ledged.  This  kind  of  Remedy  Some  have  thought  to  be  the 
Invention  of  Pythagoras  :  Tho’  Soranus ,  who  is  Author  of 
thofe  three  Books  concerning  acute  Diftempers,  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  reflecting  upon  Afclepiades ,  who 
profefs’d  to  cure  phrentic  Patients  by  Singing,  very  juftly  Said, 
14  That  they  are  pofleffed  with  a  ftrange  conceited  Opinion, 
44  who  believed  that  Excefs  of  Pain  can  be  removed  by  playing 
♦*  on  Mufic  or  Singing.  ”  If  therefore  Singing  conduces  little 
towards  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Sound  of  deeper 
Notes  is  ufeful,  Perfons  ftudious  of  their  Health  ought  rather 
to  ftudy  Vociferation  than  Singing  :  Becaufe  a  Quantity  of  Air 
thus  attradled  diftends  the  Thorax,  opens  or  dilates  the  Belly, 
and  all  the  Paffagcs  difperfed  thro’  the  whole  Body  ;  when  in 
Singing  there  can  only  a  more  ufelefs  Amufement  be  found, 
more  fit  to  render  robuft  Bodies  effeminate,  than  to  preferve  or 
ftrengthen  them.  Whence  I  have  often  admired  why  Socrates 
(as  Plutarch  relates)  us’d  to  exercife  himfelf  with  Singing,  and 
not  with  Vociferations,  Since  by  thefe,  and  by  reading  faft, 
‘  the  Excretions  of  redundant  Humours  are  promoted  ;  and  thofe 
who  read  fafter  are  more  affeCted  ,  and  principally  by  Sweats, 
whilft  thofe  who  read  more  leifurely,  and  lefs  loud,  are  reliev’d 
by  means  of  infenfible  Perfpiration.  Nevertheless,  we  ought 
always  to  remember  the  faying  of  Avifenna,  That  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  ftrain  the  Voice  a  long  time,  and  that,  from  Exercifes 
of  the  Voice,  Hernise  and  Ruptures  of  the  Veffels  are  oftoo 
caufed.  Hieron.  Mercurialis  de  Arte  Gymna/lica. 
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ANAPHORA,  dvcLtpoeg,  from  diafi^t,  to  bring  up,  or  up¬ 
wards.  In  a  Medicinal  Senfe  it  imports  a  Spitting  of  Blood 
If  join’d  with  dt/j.uT&.  But  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife  de 
Arte,  ufes  it  to  exprefs  an  Obligation,  or  Thanks  due  for  an 
Obligation.  Hence, 

ANAPHORICOI,  dva.<totiKo),  thofe  who  Spit  Blood  ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aftuarius ,  thofe  who  expeCtorate  with  Difficulty. 
'The  Word  in  itfelf,  according  to  Etymology,  feems  to  fignify 
no  other  than  thofe  who  caft  or  throw  up  any  thing  from  the 
lower  Parts.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  2.  de  Materia  Medica,  as  he 
is  tranflated  by  Cornarius,  feems  to  underftand  by  it  thofe  who 
throw  up  Blood  from  the  lower  Parts  at  the  Mouth.  But 
Marcellus  Virgil,  reftrains  theWord,  in  the  Place  before  cited, 
to  a  painful  and  difficult  throwing  up,  or  vomiting  ;  wherein 
he  follows  P .  Mgineta ,  who,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  28.  of  the  Affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Arteries,  as  Goupylus  renders  him,  feems  barely  to 
underftand  thole  who  expeCtorate  with  Pain  and  Difficulty. 
And  ,  indeed,  the  Greeks  by  thefe  Words  dva.ycjyri,  dvdiflvcu, 
dva.$o£cr.,  when  put  abfolutely,  without  any  Addition,  ufually 
mean  not  fo  much  a  bringing  up  of  Blood,  as  of  any  other 
Humour,  or  Collection  of  purulent  Matter  contained  in  the 
Breaft  or  Lungs,  which  are  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Mouth;  fo 
that  thofe  whom  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  7  civ  tuorop.  and  every¬ 
where  in  his  Book  de  Materia  Medica,  calls  dvu$oexx.oi ,  are  by 
Hermolaus  Barbaras  rightly  tranflated  44  fuch  as  bring  up  cor- 
44  rupt  Matter,  ”  where  he  has  taken  the  Author’s  Senfe 
much  better  than  Cornarius. 

I  am,  however,  aware,  that  moft  Authors  ufe  this  Word 
to  fignify  fuch  as  fpit  Blood.  Serapion  reftrain’d  its  Meaning 
to  an  ExpeCforation  of  Sanies  ;  but  to  this  Word  moft  added 
How  great  the  Differences  are  between  Haemoptoici, 
or  Spitters  of  Blood,  and  Anaphorici,  appears  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  Remedies  which  they  require.  Gorraus. 

ANAPHRA,  from  a  Negative,  and  d% pcV,  Froth. 

It  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  as  an  Epithet  to  Stools,  in  order  to 
exprefs  their  being  not  Frothy. 

ANAPHRODISIA,  dvcut^Piaiu,  from  ct  Negative,  and 
dtpejJ'iaia,  Venery.  Impotence  with  refpeCt  to  venereal  Com¬ 
merce. 

ANAPHROMELI,  from*  Negative,  d^^oe,  Froth,  and 
A*6A/>  Honey.  Defpumated  Honey,  or  Honey  boil’d  till  it  will 
no  longer  froth.  Blancard . 

ANAPLASIS,  dvdorActffK,  from  d.v<t.irKdascc,  to  reftore  to 
the  original  Form.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife  de  Offcina 
Medici,  ufes  this  Word  to  exprefs  the  replacing  a  fraCfur’d 
Bone  in  the  fame  Situation  it  obtain’d  before  it  was  broken. 
In  the  fame  Treatife  alfo,  it  fignifies  a  Reftoration  or  Renu¬ 
trition  of  the  extenuated  Flefh. 

ANAPLEROSIS,  dv ,  Repletion  in  general.  But 
it  alfo  fignifies  that  Part  of  Surgery  which  is  concern’d  in 
reftoring  Deficiencies,  and  in  this  Senfe  is  the  fame  as  Pros¬ 
thesis,  which  fee.  Hence,  Anaplerotica  are  Applica¬ 
tions  which  encourage  the  Growth  of  Flefh  in  Wounds  or 
Ulcers.  Incarnatives. 

ANAPLEUSIS,  dsdirKivaio,  from  dvarVia,  to  fluctuate, 
or  float  upon.  Hippocrates  fometimes  ufes  this  Word  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  Redundance  of  Humours  fixing  on  a  Bone,  which 
makes  it  rot,  exfoliate,  and  fall  off,  as  is  fometimes  the  Cafe 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Jaws. 

ANAPNEUSIS,  dvd7rnv<r/(,  from  dva.<n^u,  to  refpire. 
Refpiration.  But  Aretceus  ufes  it  to  exprefs  a  Truce  from 
Pain  ;  as  Homer  ufes  it  alfo  to  exprefs  a  Truce  from,  War.  It 
fignifies  alfo  Tranfpiration. 

ANAPODOPH  YLLON,  [of  Anas,  a  Duck,  'srSV,  a  Foot, 
and  tpvhhov,  a  Leaf)  Duck’s-foot,  or  Pomum  Maiale ,  May 
Apple. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

The  Cup  of  the  Flower  confifts  of  one  Leaf  ;  The  Flowers 
are  hexapetalous.  The  Foot-ftalk  of  the  Flower  comes  out 
from  the  Stalk  of  the  Leaf.  The  Fruit  is  in  the  Shape 
of  an  Urn,  in  which  are  contained  many  roundifli  fimbriated 
Seeds. 

This  Plant  was  brought  from  America,  and  is  by  fome  of 
the  Inhabitants  called  Black  Snake-root,  and  by  others  the 
May  Apple  ;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  in  that  Month  the  Fruit  of 
this  Plant  is  nearly  ripe,  and  is  of  an  oval  Shape,  in  fome 
meafure  refembling  a  fmall  Apple.  We  have  but  one 
Species  of  this  Plant  in  England,  which  is  the  Anapodophyl- 
lon,  Canadenfe  Morini.  Tourn. 

This  Plant  is  very  hardy,  enduring  our  fharpeft  Winters  in 
the  open  Ground  :  It  is  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots  in 
Augujl,  after  the  green  Leaves  decay  :  It  loves  a  moderate 
Soil,  and  for  the  Oddnefs  of  the  Plant  may  merit  a  Place  in 
a  good  Garden,  although  it  is  of  no  great  Beauty  nor  Ufe. 
Millar’s  Dipt.  Vol.  I. 

ANAPSYXIS,  dvd^vfyt,  Refrigeration. 

ANARISTESIS,  aV*etV«c7f,  from  a.  negative,  and  aeiror,  a 
Dinner.  Hippocrates ,  in  his  Treatife  de  Infomniis,  ufes  this 
Word  to  exprefs  the  Subtraction  of  Dinner  from  a  Patient. 

ANAR- 
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ANARRHOEA,  dvdppota,  from  dm,  upwards,  and  pi*, 
to  flow.  A  Flux  of  Humours,  tending  from  the  inferior  Parts, 
upwards.  Caflellus  from  Schneider,  de  Catarrho. 

ANARRFfOPIA,  dmppoorU,  from  dvd,  upwards,  and pwr*, 
to  verge,  A  Tendency  of  the  Humours  to  verge  or  incline 
upwards,  or  towards  the  fuperior  Parts  ;  as  nctruppoAm  is  a 
Tendency  of  the  Humours  to  the  inferior  Parts.  See  Ca- 
T  ARRHOPI  A. 

ANARTHROI,  dm?6poi.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife  de 
Aere,  Locis,  &  Aquis,  fays,  that  a  certain  People  amongft  the 
Scythians  are  dmpOpoi,  to  exprefs  their  being  fo  fat  and  bloated, 
that  their  Joints  are  obliterated,  and  not  difcernible.  It  is 
derived  from  a.  Negative,  and  dp Q&v,  a  Joint. 

ANAS,  the  Duck,  diftinguilhed  into  theWild  and  the  Tame. 
The  Tame  Duck  is  thus  named  : 

ANAS,  Offic.  Bellon.  des  Oyfe.  160.  Anas  domejlica , 
Aldrov.  de  Ornith.  3.  188.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  95.  Schrod.  5. 
314.  Charlt.  Exer.  104.  Anas  domejlica  vulgaris.  Will. 
Ornith.  293.  Raii  Ornith.  380.  Ejufd.  Synop.  A.  150. 
Circur, Gefn.de  Avib.  83.  THE  DUCK  OR  DRAKE. 
The  whole  Duck  alive,  the  Fat,  Blood,  and  Dung  are  ufed. 

A  living  Duck,  ftript  Part  of  it  bare  of  Feathers,  and  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  Belly,  eafes  the  Pain  of  the  Colic.  It  is  ufeful 
in  external  and  internal  Pains,  as  ol  the  Sides,  Joints,  and  in 
a  cold  Diftemperature  of  the  Nerves.  The  Blood  is  an  Alexi- 
pharmic,  and  therefore  fometime  ufed  in  Antidotes.  The  Dung 
is  apply’d  to  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures,  Schrod.  Dale. 

The  Flefh  of  the  Tame  Duck  is  not  efteem’d  very  good  Ali¬ 
ment  for  fedentary  People,  thofe  whofe  digeftive  Organs  are 
weak,  or  for  fuch  as  confine  themfelves  to  a  Regimen,  either  on 
account  of  preventing  Difeafes,  or  for  the  Re-eftablifhment  of 
Health,  becaufe  it  is  not  very  eafily  digefted,  nor  does  it  aftord 
very  good  Juices. 

The  W ild  Duck  is  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

ANAS  SYLVESTRIS,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  314.  Anas  tor- 
quota  minor ,  Raii  Synop.  A.  145.  Aldrov.  Ornith.  3.  212. 
Anas  fera  tor  quota  minor ,  Gefn.  de  Avib.  99.  Anas  fera , 
Charlt.  Exer.  104.  Mer.  Pin.  180.  Bofcas  major,  Jonf.  de 
Avib.  97.  Will.  Ornith.  284.  Raii  Ornith.  371.  THE 
WILD  DUCK  AND  MALARD.  They  live  in  Rivers. 
The  Fat,  Blood,  and  Dung  are  in  ufe.  As  for  the  Virtues, 
they  agree  with  thofe  of  the  common  Duck.  Dale. 

The  Salts  of  the  Wild  Duck  are  much  more  exalted  than  thofe 
of  the  Tame  Duck,  both  on  account  of  the  habitual  Exercife 
and  Aliment  of  the  wild  Species,  for  thefe  live  much  on  Fifh 
and  aquatic  Infects.  TheWild  Duck  therefore  muft  be  a  pro¬ 
per  Aliment,  when  an  Acefcence  prevails  in  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines,  or  in  the  Juices  ;  but  the  contrary,  where  there  is 
any  Tendency  to  an  alcaline  Putrefaction. 

Lemery ,  in  his  Treatife  on  Aliments,  makes  the  following 
Obfervations  on  Ducks. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Ducks,  the  Tame  and  the  Wild 
Duck  ;  the  laft  of  which  has  brown  and  reddifh  Flefh,  more 
valued  for  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Tafte  than  that  of  the  Tame 
Duck.  Whether  you  make  Choice  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
you  are  to  pitch  upon  thofe  that  are  tender,  young,  fat,  fed 
with  good  Food,  and  bred  in  a  pure  and  ferene  Air. 

Duck  is  nourifhing  enough,  and  is  a  I  ood  that  is  folid  and 
durable.  Some  Authors  think,  that  the  eating  of  it  puts  a 
good  Colour  into  the  Face,  and  makes  the  Voice  pleafant  and 
agreeable. 

The  Duck,  and  efpecially  the  Tame  one,  is  hard  of  Digeftion, 
arid  breeds  dull  and  grofs  Humours. 

The  Tame  Duck  contains  much  Oil,  volatile  Salt,  and 
Phlegm  ;  and  the  Wild  ones  have  more  volatile  Salt  than  the 
other,  but  lefs  Phlegm. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  agree,  in  cold  Weather,  with 
young  hail  People,  who  are  ufed  to  much  Exercife,  and  have  a 
good  Appetite. 

REMARKS, 

A  Duck  is  an  amphibious  Animal  ;  for  (lie  lives  by  Land 
and  Water.  The  Tame  one  is  not  fo  well  tailed,  nor 
fo  wholfome  as  the  Wild  Duck  ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  be¬ 
caufe  fhe  has  not  near  fo  much  Motion,  and  confequently 
abounds  with  dull,  vifcous,  and  grofs  Humours.  More¬ 
over,  the  Tame  Duck  lives  among  Mire,  and  feeds 
upon  filthy  things,  fuch  as  Mire  and  Ordure,  dead  and 
rotten  Fifh,  Frogs  and  Toads  ;  whereas  the  Wild  ones  live 
upon  Foods  which  they  feek  for  every-where  :  They  have 
alfo  a  freer  Tranfpiraration,  by  reafon  of  the  Exercife  they 
have,  which  helps  to  attenuate  and  drive  out  the  grofs 
Humours  they  may  have  in  them,  and,  laflly,  more  and 
more  to  eXalt  the  Principles  of  their  Fluids,  and  for  that 
reafon  they  abound  more  with  volatile  Salt*  than  the  Tame 
ones  do. 

The  Goofe  and  Duck  are  much  like  one  another  in  refpect 
to  the  Subfiance  of  their  Flefh,  and  very  near  produce  the 
fame  Effects.  The  Wing  of  a  Duck,  as  well*  as  that  of  a 
Goofe,  is  excellent  Food  ;  and  Martial ,  by  the  following 
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Lines,  fhows  what  were  the  Parts  of  a  Duck  mofl  in  Eflcem 
for  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Talle  : 

Tota  mihi  ponatur  anas,  fed  peftore  tantum 
Et  cervice  fapit  ;  catcra  redde  coquo » 

The  Tame  Duck  raifes  itfelf  but  a  little  from  the  Earth 
and  walks  flowly,  becaufe  fhe  is  very  heavy  ;  but  in  ]ieiJ 
of  that,  fhe  fwims  very  eafily,  and  fall,  and  can  for  a  W 
time  hold  her  Head,  and  the  reft  of  her  Body,  under  Water 
either  to  feek  for  fomewhat  to  eat,  or  to  conceal  herfelf.  * 
The  Liver  of  a  Duck,  befides  that  it  hath  a  very  good  Relifh’ 
is  alfo  to  be  looked  upon  to  be  good  for  flopping  the  Flow¬ 
ing  of  the  Liver. 

The  Fat  of  a  Duck  is  of  a  mollifying,  difTolving,  and  foftenint 
Nature. 

They  open  the  Body  of  a  Duck,  and  apply  it  warhi  to  the 
Belly  in  the  Wind  Colic. 

There  are  feveral  torts  of  Wild  Ducks*  that  differ  irom  one 
another  in  Bignefs,  Form,  Cry,  and  Colour.  There  are 
fome  of  them  which  fly  flow,  and  others  very  fwiftly  ; 
However,  we  may  fay  in  general,  that  Wild  Ducks,  for  the 
mofl  part,  fly  fafter  than  Tame  ones  :  They  ufuafly  ]jVg 
where  there  are  Rivers,  Marfhes  and  Lakes. 

ANASARCA,  dmod^a.,  or,  as  it  is  fometinies  wrote  iff 
two  Words,  dvd  adcy-cL,  in  the  Flefh. 

A  Species  of  Dropfy,  wherein  the  Flefh  appears  puff’d  up 
and  fwell’d,  and  yields  to  the  Impreffion  of  the  Fingers  lik<i 
Dough.  See  Hydrops. 

ANASPASIS,  dvdoasaais,  from  dvd,  and  oW®,  to  draw* 
Hippocrates ,  in  his  Treatife  de  Prifca  Medicina ,  ufes  thisWord  to 
exprefs  the'Contraclion  of  the  Stomach.  He  fays,  Thefe  Stomachs 
digejl  much  fower ,  aud  ivant  a  greater  Degree  of  Contraction , 
d.va.<rndai&- .  I  fuppofe  he  means,  that  the  Stomach  wants  a  great¬ 
er  Degree  of  Elafticity  and  Tenfion  ;  and  we  know,  that  when 
the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach  are  relaxed,  Digeftion  is  neither  per¬ 
formed  fo  fpeedily,  nor  in  any  refpedl  fo  well  as  it  ought  to  be. 

ANASSUTOS,  dvda)VT®j,  from  dm  for  dvu,  upwards,  and 
truco,  to  move.  The  Word  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  Hippocrates. 
He  ufes  it  in  his  fecond  Book  de  Morbis  Mulicrum ,  as  an  Epi¬ 
thet  to  Air,  where  fpeaking  of  a  Suffocation  of  the  Uterus, 
call’d  by  the  Moderns  Hyjlerics ,  he  fays,  if  the  Uteri ,  (in  the 
Plural  Number)  approaching  the  Heart ,  caufe  a  Suffocation, 
and  the  Air  in  Expiration  is  forced  out  with  Violence ,  a.v<iasvT&‘ 
h  0  di i$>  (bidpte v&,  the  Patients  perceive  a  great  Anxiety,  and 
vomit.  In  Hyfteric  Fits  we  frequently  fee  a  Patient  labour  for 
Breath,  the  Air  being  a  long  time  in  entering  the  Lungs  during 
Infpiration,  and  immediately  after  rufhing  out  with  great  Velo¬ 
city,  fo  that  the  Infpiration  is  not  proportion’d  to  the  Expi¬ 
ration  with  refpedl  to  Time  j  fomething  of  this  Kind  happens 
in  that  Action  of  the  Lungs  ufually  call’d  fighing.  Phyficians 
who  have  feen Women  in  Hyfteric  Fits,  will  readily  underiland 
what  Hippocrates  means  by  this,  the  Thing  itfelf  being  the  bell 
Explication  of  the  Word. 

ANASTALTICA,  from  dvctViKha,  to  contrail.  Styptic, 
or  reftringent  Medicines. 

ANASTASIS,  dvdca.o-i<,  from  dvUnfxi,  to  caufe  to  rife.  In 
the  Claffics  this  Word  ufually  imports  a  Refurredlion,  or  the 
Removal  of  a  Camp  or  People  from  one  Place  or  Country  to 
another.  But  Hippocrates  ufes  it  in  two  Senfes,  both  fome¬ 
what  different  from  thefe.  The  firft  is  a  Riling  up,  in  order  to 
go  to  Stool.  The  fecond  is  the  Migration  of  Humours,  when 
expell’d  from  one  Part  and  oblig’d  to  remove  to  another. 

It  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Riling  up  on  the  Reco¬ 
very  from  Sicknefs,  or  the  Recovery  itfelf. 

ANASTOICHEIOSIS,  from 

Principle  or  Element  of  which  Bodies  are  compofed.  Caflellus 
explains  this  very  properly  by  Re-elementation,  or  a  Refolution 
of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body  into  their  firft  Elements. 
It  is  principally  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Colliquation  of  the  Solids  or 
Fluids,  when  in  a  morbid  State,  in  order  for  their  Expulfipn 
out  of  the  Body. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  dvetToy.^atf,  from  dvoccouiu,  to  relax  or 
open  the  Mouths  of  the  Veffels.  This  Word  imports  the 
opening  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Veffels,  in  order  to  difcharge 
their  contain’d  Fluids.  Thus  the  Menfes,  Hamiorrhoids,  and 
Blood  from  the  Nofe,  are  faid  to  be  difcharg’d  par  Anajbinofn, 
that  is,  by  an  Aperture,  or  Opening  of  the  Mouths  ot  the  Vef¬ 
fels  •,  whereas,  when  the  Fluids  contain’d  in  the  Velfels  tranl- 
ude  thro’  the  Sides,  the  Difcharge  is  faid  to  he,per  Uiapedefn  \ 
but  if  the  Veffels  have  been  corroded  by  acrimonious  Humours, 
the  Evacuation  is  faid  to  be  per  Diabrofm,  S'ldfyaciv,  by  Exe- 
fion  ;  and  if  the  Contents  of  a  Veffel  are  let  out  by  a  Rupture 
thereof,  it  is  faid  to  be  per  ptypeox^d'0^  Cel f us,  L.  4.  G  4- 
Hence  Anastomotica,  are  aperitive  Remedies,  or  JV  « 
cines  which  have  the  Power  of  opening  the  Mouths  of  t  e 
Velfels,  in  the  Senfe  of  Hippr aerates,  Celfus ,  and  Caelius  u 
relianus. 

But  Anastomosis  alfo  implies  hwfculation.  Th ius 
Anastomosis  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  is  their  Iiw  c 
lations,  or  their  Communication  together,  at  their  Extremit1^^ 
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ANATASIS,  uvctTctuf,  from  avAj^vu,  to  extend  upwards. 
Or  lift  up.  An  Extenfion  of  the  Body  upwards.  It  is  oppofed 
to  Catatafis,  which  is  an  Extenfion  of  the  Body  downwards. 

ANATES,  a  Difeafe  of  the  Anus.  Cajlellus  from  Lauren - 

ANATHLASIS,  eivdbhcLffK,  from  dvd  and  0Aa<y,  to  con- 
tufe,  or  break.  Erotian  explains  this  by  Expreflion. 

ANATHREPSIS,  ate from  dvdjfiipa,  to  renourifh, 
or  reconvey  Nourifhment  to  Bodies  wafted  by  Sicknefs.  Re¬ 
nutrition. 

ANATHRON,  a  fort  of  Salt,  which  vegetates  upon  Rocks, 
in  the  Form  of  a  white  ftony  Mofs.  It  is  a  fort  of  Nitre. 

Johnfon.  ,  ,  . 

ANATHYMIASIS,  dva.Qvyia.Tis,  from  Quy.iaco,  to  fumi¬ 
gate.  It  fignifies  Evaporation. 

ANATICA  PROPORTIO,  from  Ana.  See  A,  and  Ana. 
Anatic  Proportion,  it  implies  equal  Parts. 

ANATOME,  cLvcCloyh,  from  dvcC]iy.vut  to  difleX.  Anatomy. 

The  SeX  among  the  antient  Phyficians,  called  Rationalijis , 
held  it  neceflary  for  a  ProfeiTor  of  the  Art  of  Medicine,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  interior  Parts  of  the  human  Body.  For 
fince  many  Pains  and  Difeafes  are  incident  to  thefe  inner  Regi  ¬ 
ons,  how  ftiall  a  Perfon,  fay  they,  adminifter  Remedies  well 
adapted  to  thofe  Parts  of  which  he  has  no  Notion  ?  It  is  necef- 
fary  therefore  to  difleX  dead  Bodies,  and  to  infpeX  and  feaich 
into  the  Vifcera  and  Inteftines.  Herophilus  and  Erafftratus 
were  very  much  in  the  right,  in  receiving  MalefaXors  prefented 
by  their  Kings,  and  cutting  them  up  alive,  that  they  might  have 
an  Opportunity,  while  there  was  yet  Breath  remaining,  oi  con- 
ftdering  thofe  things  which  Nature  had  before  locked  up  and 
concealed,  and  of  examining  their  Situation,  Colour,  Figure, 
Magnitude,  Order,  Hardnefs,  Softnefs,  Smoothnefs,  and 
Roughnefs,  their  Situation,  and  their  Connexions  and  Com¬ 
munications  with  each  other.  For  fuppofe  an  inward  Pain, 
how  fhall  a  Phyftcian  know  the  affeXed  Part,  if  he  be  ignorant 
where  any  one  of  the  Inteftines  or  Vifcera  lies  ?  And  how  can 
the  difeafed  Part  be  cured  by  one  who  does  not  know  what  it  is  ? 
And  when  the  Vifcera  happen  to  be  laid  open  by  a  Wound, 
one  who  never  faw  the  Colour  of  a  found  Part,  cannot  know 
the  found  from  the  corrupted,  and  confequently  muft  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  applying  a  Remedy  to  what  is  corrupted.  Befides, 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Figure,  Situation,  and  Magnitude  of  the 
interior  Parts,  renders  a  Perfon  better  qualified  for  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  external  Remedies.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  Cruelty, 
by  the  Punifhment  of  MalefaXors,  and  but  a  few  of  them 
neither,  to  fearch  out  Remedies  for  innocent  Perfons  to  all  ’fu¬ 
ture  Ages. 

On  the  contrary,  they  who  called  themfelves 

Empirics,  ”  from  their  experimental  Knowledge,  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  not  only  unneceflary,  like  many  other  things 
infilled  on  by  the  Rationales,  but  alfo  great  Cruelty,  to  cut 
open  the  Breafts  and  Bellies  of  living  Men,  and  to  turn  that  Art 
which  profefles  the  Guardianfhip  of  human  Health,  to  the  De- 
ftruXionof  Individuals,  and  that  in  the  moft  barbarous  manner 
that  can  be  devifed  ;  efpecially  when  the  things  which  are  in¬ 
quired  after  by  fuch  violent  means,  are,  fome  of  them,  impofii- 
ble  to  be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  without  fuch 
Barbarity.  For  as  to  the  Colour,  Smoothnefs,  Softnefs, 
Hardnefs,  and  all  fuch-like  Qualities,  they  are  quite  different 
in  a  diifeXed,  'from  what  they  were  in  an  entire  Body.  Even 
while  Bodies  remain  untouch’d,  thefe  Properties  often  fuffer 


Alterations,  by  Fear,  Pain,  Hunger,  Indigeftion,  Wearinefs, 
and  a  thoufand  other  lefs  violent  AfteXions.  How  much  more 
probable  then  is  it,  that  the  interior  Parts,  which  have  a  greater 
Degree  of  Softnefs,  and  which  are  Strangers  even  to  the  Light, 
fhould  undergo  a  Change  from  fuch  defperate  Wounds,  and 
downright  Murder  ?  Nor  can  we  do  more  abfurdly  than  to 
imagine  any  thing  in  a  Man  to  be  juft  the  fame  whilft  he  is 
alive,  as  it  is  when  he  is  expiring,  or  even  dead.  For  even 
the  Belly,  though  it  may  contain  Air,  cannot  be  divided  with- 
out  immediate  Death  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Knife  comes  to  the 
Region  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Septum  tranfverfum ,  which  by 
a  certain  Membrane,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Diaphragm ,  fe- 
parates  the  upper  Parts  from  the  lower,  is  divided,  the  Man 
lofes  his  Life  that  very  Moment,  and  fo  the  butcherly  Phyftcian 
comes  to  have  a  full  ProfpeX  of  the  Heart  and  its  Appearances, 
with  all  the  Vifcera  of  a  dead  Man,  which  can  be  no  other  than 
fuch  as  belong  to  the  dead  Man,  and  not  fuch  as  were  be¬ 
longing  to  the  living  Man.  So  that  all  the  Phyftcian  gains,  is 
barbaroufly  to  commit  Murder,  without  being  the  wiier  with 
refpeX  to  the  State  of  the  Vifcera  during  Life.  However, 
if  there  be  any  thing  of  this  Nature  that  can  be  the  Ob- 
jeX  of  our  Sight,  while  the  Breath  is  in  the  Body,  Chance 
often  ftibjeXs  the  fame  to  our  View,  when  we  attend  the  Sick. 
Sometimes,  for  Inftance,  a  Gladiator  in  the  public  Shews,  a 
Soldier  in  a  Battle,  or  a  Traveller  fallen  among  Thieves,  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  Wounds  as  lay  open  the  interior  Parts,  fome  one 
Part,  fome  another,  where  the  fagaciouS  Phyftcian,  whofe 
Mind  is  let  on  curing  his  Patients,  not  on  Blood  aiid  Slaughter, 
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may  behold  the  (Situation,  Pofture,  Order,  Figure,  and  the 
like,  and  attain  the  fame  Knowledge  by  the  way  of  Pity  and 
Compalfion,  which  others  reap  from  their  deteftable  Cruelty.  If 
thefe  Rcafons  be  conftdered,  even  the  Mangling  of  dead  Bodies, 
which  if  not  cruel,  is  at  leaft  filthy,  will  appear  unneceflary  ; 
fince  moft  things  are  found  in  dead  Carcafes  in  a  manner  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  were  in  the  living  Body ;  and  all  that  can 
be  known  in  living  Bodies  is  evidently  lhewn  in  the  Cures 
which  are  made  upon  them. 

Celfus  concludes  with  giving  his  Opinion  as  a  Aiodcrator  in  thefe 
Words :  To  difleX  the  Bodies  of  living  Perfons,  is  both  cruel 
and  unneceflary  ;  to  anatomize  dead  Bodies,  is  neceflaly  fof  a 
Learner  ;  for  he  ought  to  know  the  Pofture  and  Order  of  the 
Parts,  which  are  better  reprefented  in  a  Carcafe  thah  iii  a 
wounded  living  Perfon.  As  to  the  reft,  which  can  only  be 
learnt  in  living  Bodies,  PraXice  will,  tho’  by  a  flower,  yet  in  a 
more  merciful  way,  demonftrate  them  in  the  Operations  on 
wounded  Perfons.  Celfus  in  Prafat. 

I  am  fenfible  there  have  been  modern  Phyficians,  who,  igno¬ 
rant  of  Anatomy  themfelves,  by  a  Piece  of  Policy,  not  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  Guilt,  have  reprefented  an  Accuracy  in  this 
Science  as  trifling,  and  of  no  great  Ufe  towards  the  Cure  of 
Diftempers.  I  believe  the  following  Diflertation  will  fet  every 
reafonable  Man  right,  as  to  the  Ufes  of  Anatomy  in  Medicine  j 
and  certainly  every  Man  of  Capacity,  and  a  right  Turn,  muft  in 
proportion  be  qualify’d  to  cure  Diftempers,  as  he  underftands 
the  StruXure  of  the  internal  Parts. 

It  muft  however  be  confefs’d,  that  Anatomical  Knowledge 
has  fometimes  fallen  to  the  Share  of  People,  who  by  a  Mifap- 
plication  of  it  have  rendered  themfelves  worfe  Phyficians,  than 
they  would  haVe  been  without  it.  Such  are  thofe  of  whom 
DoXor  Freind  fpeaks,  “  who,  though  they  have  been  exaX 
“  enough  in  the  difleXing  Part,  yet,  without  any  regard  to 
‘‘  Nature,  or  right  Philofophy,  are  for  advancing  every 
“  trifling  Difcovery  into  a  more  trifling  Hypothefis.”  This  is, 
however,  no  rational  ObjeXion  to  the  Art  itfelf,  but  to  ah 
‘ill  Ufe  of  it. 

I  muft  remark,  that  in  refuting  the  Arguments  againft  Ana¬ 
tomy,  in  the  firft  Part  of  this  Diflertation,  Hoffman ,  who  is 
the  Author  of  it,  had  Stahl  in  View,  who  was  a  fort  of  Rival 
to  him,  both  being  Profeflors  in  the  fame  UniVerfity,  and  both 
eminent  for  their  great  Knowledge  in  the  praXical,  as  well  as 
theoretical  Part  of  Phyfic.  But  Stahl ,  it  ieems,  had  fome  ex-» 
traordinary  Notions  concerning  Nature.  See  Natura. 

Of  the  Ufe  of  Anatomy  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 


Thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  Study  of  Politics,  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  Geography,  a  Science, 
highly  neceflary  for  the  Illuftration  and  Improvement  of  that 
Kind  of  Knowledge.  Of  the  fame  Service  is  Anatomy,  or  the 
Knowledge  of  the  human  Body,  in  Medicine  ;  and  he  who 
enters  himfelf  in  the  Myfteries  of  this  Art,  Well  furnifhed  with 
anatomical  Knowledge,  can  fcarcely  fail  of  Succefs  in  his 
PraXice. 

Now,  in  the  Study  of  Geography,  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
the  Situation  and  Pofition  of  Places,  with  their  Rivers  and 
Mountains,  but  we  ought  to  have  clear  Notions,  of  other 
things,  which  principally  recommend  this  Branch  of  Learning. 
We  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  natural  Genius  of  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants,  their  Cuftoms  and  Manners,  in  what  Arts,  or  in  what 
Branches  of  Commerce  they  principally  excel.  We  ought  to 
know  farther  in  what  the  Riches  of  the  Country  confift,  what 
Plants  and  Animals  are  produced  in  it,  what  are  the  Qualities 
of  the  Air  and  Waters;  and,  in  fhort,  what  Stones  and  Mi¬ 
nerals  the  Earth  conceals  within  its  Bowels.  Whoever  obferves 
thefe  things  in  his  Study  of  Geography,  and  makes  it  his  Bufi- 
nefs  to  attain  juft  Ideas  of  them,  may  reafonably  expeX  from 
thence  no  fmall  Help  and  Advancement  in  his  political  Studies. 

The  like  Obfervation  may  be  made  with  refpeX  to  Anatomy, 
the  exaX  and  curious  Knowledge  of  which  does  not  barely 
include  the  Situation  of  one  or  other  of  the  Vifcera,  or  the 
Magnitude,  Colour,  Figure,  and  Order  of  the  internal  Parts, 
but  is  of  Very  wide  Extent.  For  it  is  nee'eflary  to  infpeX,  with 
all  our  Curiofity,  the  peculiar  StruXure  of  each  Part,  which 
is  formed  with  the  higheft  Art  and  Skill,  to  find  out  its  Ufe, 
what  FunXion  it  performs  in  the  Body,  what  Connexion  it 
ftas  with  other  Members  ;  arid  to  comprehend  what  Influence  it 
has,  after  a  wonderful  manner,  oil  different  and  remote  Parts. 

Such  a  Knowledge  of  Anatomy  is  a  moft  firm  Foundation, 
on  which  the  whole  Body  of  Medicine  may  fecurely  reft ;  if 
this  be  removed,  all  rational  Explications  in  medicinal  Matters, 
fhake  and  give  Way,  PraXice  is  in  Danger,  and  even  Medicine 
itfelf  falls  all  to  Ruin.  The  Ufe  of  Anatomy  in  Surgery  is  fo 
undoubted,  that  none  but  fuch  as  are  little  verfed  in  the  me¬ 
dicinal  Art,  will  have  the  Rafhnefs  to  deny  it.  This  Part  ot 
Medicine,  in  order  to  be  rightly  and  fuccefsfully  exercifed, 
requires  a  perfeX  Knowledge  of  the  external  Part,  for  which  it 
is  extremely  obliged  to  Anatomy,  and,  by  means  thereof,  may 
*  ’ 1  ’  eft  PerfeXion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubt- 
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cifing  than  in  ftmlying  the  Art,  whether  Anatomy  promifes 
any  Advantages  to  us  in  Pra&ice.  We  muft  declare,  that  we 
are  wholly  of  Opinion,  that  a  folid  and  fkilful  Phyfician  is 
principally  obliged  to  Anatomy  for  thefe  Qualifications  j  and 
therefore  can  by  no  means  be  excufed  from  having  them,  ror 
the  fuller  Conformation  of  our  Aflertion,  efpecially  in  this  Age, 
wherein  the  Sciences  have  received  fo  much  Light  and  Im¬ 
provement,  we  fhall,  in  the  following  Diflertation,  aflert  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Anatomy  in  Pra&ice  ;  in  which  we  fhall  be  a 
little  prolix,  that  we  may  the  better  do  Juftice  to  fo  noble  a 

Subject.  _  _ 

To  come  immediately  to  the  Matter  in  hand,  we  lhall  hrit 

confider  the  Arguments  of  thofe  who  are  of  a  different  Opinion 
as  to  the  Excellency  of  Anatomy,  and  account  it  of  little  Ufe 
in  practical  Medicine.  Thefe  People,  that  they  may  con¬ 
firm  their  Opinion,  conftitute  in  the  human  Body  a  Nature ,  by 
which  they  mean  a  Soul.  From  this  Principle  they  fuppole 
every  Motion  to  flow,  as  from  its  firft  Spring  ;  by  this,  all 
Effeffs  produced  in  the  Body,  are  difpofed  and  regulated,  fince 
the  Body  is  an  Inftrument  merely  paflive,  and  only  qualified  to 
receive  thofe  Motions. 

This  Nature ,  or  Soul,  according  to  them,  renders  the  Body 
found  and  vigorous,  guards  it  againft  Difeafes,  and  expels  them 
when  contracted.  For  fince  this  Nature  is  endued  with  an 
exa&  Knowledge  of  the  Body,  it  muft  aft  in  certain  Order, 
Meafure,  Time,  Degree,  and  Place,  and  for  a  certain  End, 
fo  as  to  be  fufficient,  not  only  for  preferving  the  Body  in  Health, 
but  for  expelling  any  Difeafe  which  may  happen  to  infeft  it, 
fince  the  moft  favage  and  illiterate  Nations,  who  neither  know 
the  Virtues  of  Herbs,  nor  are  acquainted  with  any  other  Re¬ 
medies  againft  Diftempers,  will  fometimes  recover  their  loft 
Health  by  the  foie  Benefit  of  Nature.  Hence  they  conclude, 
.that  the  chief  Duty  of  a  Phyfician  is  to  acquire  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Powers,  Ways,  and  Intentions  of  Nature  alone, 
neglecting  the  Care  of  the  Body,  becaufe  it  is  merely  paflive. 
In  Confirmation  of  their  Opinion,  they  add,  that  Medicine  had 
a  Being,  and  flourifhed  too,  in  former  Times,  when  Anatomy 
and  natural  Philofophy  were  very  little  cultivated ;  and  that  the 
Art  of  Healing,  in  fomewho  lived  in  thofe  Times,  furpaffed  the 
Skill  and  Addrefs  of  our  Days,  though  the  Phyficians  of  thofe 
Ages,  being  contented  with  fimple  Remedies,  knew  nothing 
of  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  nor  the  arti¬ 
ficial  Preparations  of  Remedies.  As  for  Anatomy  in  particular, 
in  order  to  depreciate  it,  they  add,  that  the  moft  complete  and 
accomplifh’d  Anatomift,  who  very  well  underftood  all  the 
.  Mufcles,  and  their  Texture,  would  fucceed  no  better  in  his  At¬ 
tempts  to  cure  them  of  any  Diforder,  than  one  of  the  moft 
fuperficial  Knowledge  in  this  Part  of  Medicine.  For  it  is  the 
Soul  which  puts  together  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  is  the 
Contriver  of  this  wonderful  Strufture  ;  and  if  any  thing  happens 
to  be  broken  or  damaged,  the  fame  Power  will  take  care  to 
reftore  it,  and  fet  all  things  to  rights,  without  the  Help  of  a 
Phyfician.  Since  therefore  thefe  things  are  all  at  the  Difpofal 
.  of  the  Soul,  Anatomy  can  be  of  no  Advantage  in  practical 
Phyfic.  ;  _  ■ 

Having  thus  propofed  the  Arguments  which  are  brought 
againft  Anatomy,  we  are  next,  according  to  our  Method  above 
declared,  to  vindicate  the  Dignity  and  extenfive  Ufefulnefs  of 
Anatomy  by  examining  thefe  Reafons,  and  giving  a  full  An- 
fwer  to  all  thefe  Objections.  Here  firft  we  think  ourfelves 
obliged,  in  few  Words,  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  Nature 
among  the  Antients.  For  our  Anceftors,  though,  on  other 
Accounts,  very  wife  Perfons,  and  highly  to  be  reverenced,  both 
for  their  good  Parts,  and  long  Experience,  yet  in  rational  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  natural  Knowledge,  I  won’t  fay  they  were  inferior 
to  the  Moderns,  but  that,  for  want  of  thefe  Improvements, 
they  took  their  Meafures  of  the  falutary  Art,  only  from  Effefts 
and  Experiments.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  thofe  Times,  the  Art 
of  Medicine  was  taught  in  a  rude  and  imperfeft  manner,  be¬ 
caufe  the  moft  noble  Branches  of  Learning,  that  of  the  Nature 
and  Motion  of  Bodies,  lay  in  a  manner  buried  ;  and  as  for 
Chymiftry,  it  was  wholly  unknown  ;  for  which  Reafon,  our 
Indulgence  is  due  to  the  Simplicity  of  thofe  Ages  for  the  many 
unaccountable  Stories  and  idle  Dreams  they  have  left  us  upon 
Record.  They  are  often  talking  of  feveral  Sorts  of  aftive 
Beings ;  they  confidered  Matter  as  paflive  and  inert ;  and  look’d 
upon  the  human  Body  as  a  mere  Inftrument.  The  Soul,  or 
Nature,  they  fuppofed  to  bean  incorporeal,  wife  Being,  endu’d 
.  with  Reafon,  and  Author  and  Governor  of  all  the  Motions  of 
the  Body.  Having  laid  this  Foundation,  it  was  neceffary,  that 
fince  the  Principle  was  obfeure  and  unknown,  all  Science  and 
Demonftration  fhould  be  extremely  precarious.  How  great 
Detriment  muft  refult  from  hence  to  the  Art  of  Medicine,  and 
how  great  a  Hindrance,  on  the  other  fide,  it  muft  be  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  pra&ical  Part,  is  manifeft  from  the  Lights 
we  have  received  in  this  prefent  Age,  which  fhall  be  further  ex- 
.  plained.  For  when  neither  the  Powers  nor  Effefts  of  corporeal 
things,  which  yet  aft  upon  us  after  a  wonderful  manner,  can 
be  explain’d  or  demonllrated  from  an  unknown  Principle, 
it  calily  appears  in  how  great  Darknefs  thefe  Times  were  in- 
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volved,  when  they,  were  obliged,  for  the  Solution  of  Pheno¬ 
mena  in  Medicine,  to  have  recourfe  to  an  unknown  Nature 
as  their  only  Refuge.  I  therefore  think  we  have  good  Reafon 
to  congratulate  the  prefent  Age,  upon  account  of  its  bein» 
blefs’d  with  a  found  and  rational  Syftem  of  Philofophy,  by 
which  we  are  taught,  that  all  Bodies,  of  whatever  Kind,  are 
'in  a  State  of  Action,  and  that  Motion  is  no  more  than  the 
Excefs  or  Difference  of  Action  and  Force  in  any  two  given 
Bodies ;  for  when  two  Bodies  mutually  refill  each  other,  and 
when  the  one  yields  to  the  other  in  Confequence  of  that  acStive 
Force,  originally  imprefs’d  upon,  and  communicated  to  them 
by  the  all-powerful  Author  of  Nature,  then  arid  in  that  Cafe, 
Motion  is  produced  ;  and,  vice  verfa ,  when  the  Forces  of 
Action  happen  to  prove  a  precife  Balance  to  each  other,  then 
both  Bodies  remain  in  a  State  of  Reft ;  and  even  thofe  very 
Motions  which  are  moft  regularly  perform’d,  and  carried  on 
by  the  ftrifteft  and  moft  uniform  Laws  of  Order,  Harmony  and 
Proportion,  are  no  more  than  the  beautiful  Refult  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Situations  and  Combinations  of  different  Bodies  mutually 
acting  upon,  and  refilling  each  other ;  for ’tis  furprifing  what 
confiderable  Effects  may  be  produced  only  by  the  Situation  of 
Bodies  :  A  familiar  Illuftration  of  this  Point  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Action  of  the 'Lever;  for  no  incorporeal  exter¬ 
nal  Principle,  much  lefs  a  certain  Wifdom  of  Nature,  where¬ 
by  fhe  is  enabled  to  produce  Motion,  is  requifite  for  carrying 
on  the  regular  and  orderly  Motions  of  Bodies  ;  but  a  certain 
moving  Force  is  originally  imprefs’d  upon  thefe  Bodies  them- 
felves,  which  may  be  either  augmented  or  diminilhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Situation  and  Difpofition.  Since  in  Productions  of 
human  Art,  fo  wonderful  and  curious  Effects  flow  only  from 
the  Action  of  Bodies  upon  one  another,  this  muft  neceffarily 
happen  in  a  greater  Degree  in  the  Fabric  of  the  human  Body, 
that  incomparable  Machine,  fo  delicately  form’d,  and  exqui- 
fitely  finilh’d,  bv  the  all-powerful  Hand  of  God  ;  for  the  human 
Body  muft,  in  Dignity  of  Structure,  excel  all  Productions  of 
human  Art,  in  the  fame  Degree,  that  its  auguft  and  venerable 
Architect  furpaffes  frail  and  imperfeCt  Mortals  in  Grandeur, 
Power  and  Skill :  Since  this  Body  is  a  Machine,  in  the 
Formation  of  which,  the  richeft  Stores  of  infinite  Art  have, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Expreflion,  been  exhaufted :  Since 
’tis  a  Machine  formed  by  the  niceft  Art,  and  in  which, 
almoft  all  the  Laws  of  Mechanics,  Statics,  Hydraulics,  and 
Optics,  take  Place,  a  vaft  and  amazing  Variety  of  every 
Species  of  Motion  muft  happen  in  it.  A  Phyfician  muft,  for 
this  Reafon,  make  it  his  principal  Care  to  underftand  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  this  Machine,  and  to  know  the  Laws  of  the  feveral 
Motions  produced  in  it,  whether  by  the  Air,  Aliments,  or 
Medicines.  When  a  Phyfician  throughly  comprehends  thefe 
things,  he  can  fcarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  genuine  Bent  and 
T  endency  of  Nature,  but  muft  plainly  fee,  that  {he  is  not 
only  the  bountiful  Source  of  Life  and  Health,  but  that  {he 
likewife  governs  and  direCfs  the  Operation  of  Medicines,  and 
ail  the  feveral  Motions  that  happen  in  the  Body.  When  the  Word 
Nature  is  taken  in  this  Acceptation,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be, 
then  Phyfic  is  placed  upon  a  true  Foundation,  and  ftands  fecure 
upon  a  Rock  that  cannot  be  fhaken'by  the  vain  Efforts  of  Ima¬ 
gination  and  Error.  And  indeed  a  Phyfician  who  goes  thus  to 
work,  cannot  be  ignorant  when  Nature  is  well  difpofed,  and 
when  otherwife;  but  muft  know  in  what  Life,  Health,  Difeafes, 
and  Death  itfelf  confift  ;  nor  can  the  Reafons  for  a  right  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure,  and  a  proper  Choice  of  Medicines,  efcape  him. 

If  on  the  other  hand.  Nature  fhould,  as  with  fome  of  the 
Antients,  be  ftyled  Medicatrix  Morborum ,  or  The  Curer  of 
Difeafes ,  then  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  the  Body  itfelf, 
adapted  with  Angular  Art  and  Contrivance,  for  the  Produff  ion 
of  certain  Motions  ;  for  by  this  peculiar  Benefit  and  Affiftance 
of  the  folid  and  fluid  Parts,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  as  well  as 
by  the  Qualities  of  the  Elements  and  Food,  it  is  enabled  expe- 
ditioufly  to  perform  certain  regular  and  ftated  Motions,  whic 
conduce  very  much  not  only  to  the  Prefervation  of  Life,  bu 
alfo  the  Removal  of  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes.  For  this  Reafon, 
that  this  beautiful  and  curious  Fabric  of  the  Body  may  e 
throughly  known,  and  its  minuteft  Parts  difeovered.  Anatomy 
is  to  be  carefully  ftudy’d,  fince  it  is  the  only  Branch  of  Learfl^ 
ing  which  can  fupply  us  with  an  accurate  Knowledge  °  i 
Structure.  Befides,  the  Body  can  neither  fubfift,  preferve  i  c, 
nor  efcape  the  Fury  of  Difeafes,  unlefs  it  be  guarded  an  or  1. 
fied  by  external  Means,  fuch  as  Air,  Food,  and  £feU!^S0£ 
and  from  this  Circumftance  arifes  the  indifpenfable  rvece  , 
Phyfic,  which  is,  as  it  were,  an  Afliftant  to  Nature ,  con  1  ^ 

and  governs  her  feveral  Motions,  difeovers  what  occa  1 
good,  and  what  a  bad  State  of  Health,  and  takes  care, 
things  of  hurtful  Qualities  be  avoided  and  removed  from 
Body.  And  altho’  many  have  been  blefs’d  with  a  on»  ,  v 
profperous  Life  without  the  Afliftance  of  Pfiyficians,  ye 
never  arrived  at  that  happy  State  without  the  Am  aIj  . 
Phyfic  itfelf,  that  is,  without  Remedies,  or  proper  r°o ■  , 
Regimen.  How  daring  a  Piece  of  Iniolence  muft  ft? 
to  affirm,  that  Nature  alone  is  fufficient  for  the  Cure  or  LH  ^ 
fince  in  many,  both  of  the  acute  and  chronical  Kin  , 
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do  little  or  nothing  without  the  Aid  of  a  Phyfician  ?  It  is  not 
therefore  Efficient,  that  the  Phyfician  has  the  Advantage  of 
Iona-  Pradice,  and  great  Experience ;  that  he  knows  what  things 
are  advantageous,  and  what  are  prejudicial ;  that  he  knows  the 
Symptoms  of  a  beginning  Difeafe,  or  the  precife  Form  and 
Manner  in  which  it  quits  the  Patient ;  but  he  mult  carefully 
weiffh  Circumftances  and  Reafons,  and  from  them  form  his 
judgment  of  Difeafes,  foretel  their  Events,  and  take  rational 
and  prudent  Steps  for  their  Cure.  If  any  one  follows  this  Me¬ 
thod,  he  cannot  fo  far  mifcarry  in  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic, 
which  is  a  Work  of  the  higheft  Importance,  as  to  be  of  no  Ufe 
to  the  Patient ;  for  ’tis  abundantly  plain,  that  a  Reliance  upon 
Experience  alone  has  too  often  impofed  both  on  the  Phyfi¬ 
cian,  and  the  Patient ;  wherefore  in  fo  great  a  Concurrence  of 
Caufes,  ’tis  proper  to  call  in  Reafon  and  Philofophy  to  our 
Affiftance,  that  fo  the  true  one  may  be  difcovered.  Hence 
arifes  the  Neceffity  of  rational  Medicine,  which,  being  founded 
upon  the  Principles  of  Philofophy,  mult  of  Confequence  be 
preferable  to  that  which  is  circumfcribed  within  the  fcanty 
Bounds  of  Pradice  and  Obfervation.  But  fuch  a  Phyfic  as  is 
fupported  upon  the  Principles  of  Reafon  and  Philofophy,  not 
only  deduces  and  folves  the  Phenomena  occurring  in  Pradice, 
from  fure  and  uncontefted  Principles,  butlikewife  greatly  affifts 
Practice  itfelf,  by  fuggefting  the  molt  falutary  Maxims,  for 
difcovering  a  fafe  and  eafy  Method  of  Cure.  It  is  not  indeed 
to  be  denied,  that  Phyfic  drew  her  illuftrious  Origin  from  Ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  it  mult  at  the  fame  time  be  owned,  that  fhe 
received  her  moll  ftriking  Charms,  and  all  thofe  Degrees  of 
Beauty  and  Perfection,  which  at  prefent  fet  her  at  the  Head 
of  all  her  Sifter  Arts ,  from  Reafon  and  Philofophy.  But  for 
acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  this  rational  IVIedicine,  Anatomy  is 
abfolutely  and  indifpenfably  neceffary,  fince  without  the  latter, 
the  former  cannot  poffibly  be  obtain’d. 

It  mult  indeed  be  confefs’d,  that  Anatomy  does  not  diredly 
and  immediately  cure  the  Sick  ;  but  yet  it  has  a  happy  Ten¬ 
dency  to  make  the  Cure  proceed  more  fafely-  and  agreeably, 
than  it  would  otherwife  do.  Celfus,  in  his  Preface,  very  juftly 
obferves,  that  though  there  are  many  things  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  Arts  themfelves ,  yet  thefe  very  things  prove  ufefnl  to  them, 
by  quickening  and  improving  the  Genius  and  Tajle  of  the  Artiji. 
Thus,  tho’a  Contemplation  of  the  Works  of  Nature  may  not 
form  a  Phyfician,  yet  it  renders  him  better  qualified  for  the 
Pradice  of  Phyfic.  In  like  manner,  tho’  Anatomy  does  not 
conftitute  a  Phyfician,  yet  it  proves  at  once  an  Ornament  and 
an  Affiftance  to  him,  'by  fupplying  him  with  wholfome  and 
falutary  Maxims,  for  the  Diredion  and  Regulation  of  his 
Pradice ;  for  no  Branch  of  Learning  is  of  greater  Ufd  and 
Advantage  for  difcovering  Errors  in  Pradice,  applying  Reme¬ 
dies,  and  giving  juft  Prognoftics,  than  Anatomy  is,  as  I  fhall 
fhew  more  fully  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Differtation. 

I  fhall  begin  with  that  divine  and  noble  Difcovery  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood  ;  and  indeed  he  muft  be  blind,  who  does 
not  perceive  the  Clouds  of  Darknefs  that  have  been  difpell  d, 
and  the  glorious  Light  that  has  been  fhed  upon  Phyfic,  by  this 
celeftial  Difcovery  ;  for  when,  by  an  accurate  Infpedion  of 
the  human  Body,  we  find  that  the  Blood,  and  other  Humours, 
are  continually  carried  through  numberlefs  fmall  Meanders,  by 
the  Vibration  and  Tone  of  the  folid  and  mufcular  Parts ;  then 
we  come  to  know  wherein  Life  confifts.  We  fhall  likewife 
be  convinced  of  the  Excellency  of  Anatomy,  if  we  allow  our- 
felves  to  confider,  how  egregiouily  the  Antients,  who  negled- 
£d  the  Improvement  of  this  ufeful  Art,  blundered  in  defining 
.Life  ;  for  they  vainly  amufed  themfelves  with  idle  Whims  and 
Conceits  in  this  important  Affair,  afferting  the  Caufe  of  Life 
to  be  the  Adlion  of  the  Soul,  or  Nature ,  upon  the  Body  ;  a  vital 
Spirit  ;  a  fmall  Flame  in  the  Heart ;  an  innate  Heat ;  the  Tem¬ 
perament  of  the  four  Humours  ;  and  an  implanted  and  influencing 
Spirit.  Thefe  ufelefs  and  unmeaning  Dreams  receiv’d  a  fatal 
Blow,  and  fell  to  the  Ground  at  once,  upon  the  Difcovery  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  which,  fo  long  as  it  wafhes  the 
Body  with  its  perpetual  Stream,  affords  us  the  Evidence  of  our 
Senfes  for  the  Exiftence  of  Life ;  for  ’tis  the  bountiful  Office 
of  this  falutary  Motion,  to  keep  the  Body  fafe  and  free  from  Cor¬ 
ruption,  to  which  ’tis  otherwife  very  much  fubjed.  Neither 
are  we  to  forget,  that  the  Life  of  the  Body  is  not,  properly  and 
ftri&ly  fpeaklng,  the  Duration  or  Prefervation  of  a  compound 
Subftance  ;  for  if  this  was  the  Cafe,  and  if  Life  was  fuftained 
in  this  manner,  a  Stone,  or  a  Piece  of  Bread,  might  be  faid  to 
live,  fo  long  as  its  refpedive  Mixture  or  Compofition  remain¬ 
ed.  Life  is  more  properly  and  accurately  defined,  a  perpetual 
Adion  and  Motion,  by  which  the  Body  is  principally  pre- 
ferved  from  Filth  and  Corruption.  For  as  Putrefadion  is  no 
more  than  an  inteftine  Motion  produced  in  the  Fluids  by  fome 
external  Caufe,  and  deftroying  the  Moifture  of  the  Parts,  fo 
’tis  plain,  that  it  can  only  be  check’d  by  their  internal,  which 
is  promoted  by  their  progreffive,  Motion;  and  this  Motion  won¬ 
derfully  refills  the  circumambient  Atmofphere,  and  its  external 
Action  upon  the  State  and  intimate  Mixture  of  the  Blood  ; 
for  the  Body  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Air, 
as  foon  as  the  fluid  Particles  of  the  Blood  come  to  be  in  a 


State  of  Reft.  As  Medicine  in  general,  fo  more  efpecially,  the 
pathologic  and  therapeutic  Branches  of  it,  have  received  incre¬ 
dible  Advantages  from  this  Difcovery  ;  fince  by  it  we  come  to 
know,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  Life,  or  more  repugn¬ 
ant  to  Health,  than  thofe  things  which  either  hinder,  or  in  the 
leaft  difturb  the  free  and  falutary  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
’Tis  no  hard  Talk  to  find  the  Reafon,  why  violent  Cold  is  fo 
prejudicial  to  the  Body,  or  why  Draughts  of  cold  Liquors, 
drank  by  Perfons  over-heated,  produce  Death.  Hence ’tis  like¬ 
wife  plain,  why  polypous  Concretions  adhering  to  the  Orifices 
of  the  Veffels  near  to  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  produce  fudden 
and  unexpeded  Death,  by  intercepting  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood. 
From  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  we  are  alfo  enabled  to 
affign  a  Reafon,  why  Poifons  prove  fo  fatal  to  the  Body  ;  for, 
in  my  Opinion,  they  can  fcarce  produce  their  Effects  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  exciting  violent  Spafms  in  the  Veffels, 
contracting  them,  and  fo  hindering  the  free  Courfe  of  the  Blood 
through  them.  We  likewife  know  from  this,  that  all  acid  and 
vifeid  Subftances,  as  alfo  too  plentiful  Feeding,  are  deftrudive 
of  Health,  and  hurtful  to  the  Body,  becaufe,  either  by  infpif- 
fating  or  augmenting  the  Juices,  they  hinder  their  free  Circu¬ 
lation,  and  produce  immediate  Lofs  of  Health.  As  this  is  the 
Cafe,  we  may  ealily,  from  the  Dodrine  of  the  Blood’s  Circu¬ 
lation,  deduce  the  moft  wholfome  and  falutary  Rules  for  the 
Prefervation  of  Health  and  Life  ;  for  every  one  who  is  fond  of 
a  long  and  happy  Life,  muft  by  the  Benefit  of  this  Difcovery 
perceive,  that  it  is  his  chief  and  principal  Intereft  to  preferve 
the  Circulation  of  his  Blood  uninterrupted,  fafe,  and  entire. 
Hence  he  muft  fee  the  Neceffity  of  abftaining  both  from  fuch 
things  as  coagulate  his  Blood,  and  from  fuch  as;  by  augment¬ 
ing  its  Quantity  beyond  a  proper  Degree,  render  it  lefs  fit  for 
making  its  way  through  the  feveral  Veffels  of  his  Body.  He 
ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ufe  all  fuch  things  as  have  a  Ten¬ 
dency  to  preferve  his  vital  Juices  in  a  due  State  of  Fluidity, 
fuch  as  volatile  Salts,  Aromatics,  and  warm  Infufions  of  bal- 
famic  Herbs,  by  means  of  which,  the  due  Motion  of  the  Blood 
is  moft  effedually  prefetved.  From  this  Difcovery  we  muft 
likewife  perceive,  that  in  cafe  of  too  great  an  Affluence  of 
Blood,  its  Quantity  muft  be  diminilhed;  and  that,  in  fuch 
Cafes,  Bleeding  muft  not  only  be  proper,  but  even  prove  the 
foie  and  only  Prefervative  of  Life. 

Befides,  Anatomy  furnifhes  us  with  abundance  of  ReafonS, 
why  Death,  in  Spite  of  all  the  Medicines  in  the  World,  muff: 
prove  the  Fate  of  every  Individual  ;  for  Life,  which  is  no 
more  than  the  perpetual  Motion  of  the  Fluids,  not  only  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  due  Temperament,  but  alfo,  and  that  more 
efpecially,  upon  a  certain  Motion  of  the  folid  Parts.  Now 
when  old  Age  begins  to  approach,  the  moving  Fibres  gradually 
become  hard,  thick,  and  immoveable,  the  Pores  are  fhut  upj 
and  the  Veffels  are  too  full.  Hence  the  Fibres,  not  being  fuffici- 
ently  animated  by  the  fubtle  nervous  Fluid,  become  ftiff,  inflexi¬ 
ble,  and  unfit  for  protruding  the  Blood  thro’  the  Body.  Befides, 
when  the  cutaneous  Pores  are  obftruded,  the  feveral  Excretions 
muft  of  courfe  be  retarded,  and  recrementitious  Filth  muft  be 
accumulated  in  the  Body  ;  the  Confequence  of  which  is,  firft,  a 
bad  Habit  of  Body,  and,  not  long  after,  inevitable  Death.  If 
we  reflect  with  a  little  Attention  upon  this  Circumftance,  the 
moft  effedual  Means  of  obtaining  a  long  Life  cannot  fail  to  fug- 
geft  themfelves  to  us,  and  convince  us,  that  we  ought  to  place 
our  principal  Care  in  preferving  our  feveral  Juices  in  a  due  State 
of  Fluidity,  left,  thro’  a  Defed  in  that  Point,  the  Pores  fhould 
be  block’d  up,  and  the  Fibres  become  grofs  and  rigid.  For 
preventing  this.  Motion  and  Exercife  are  very  proper;  fince 
they  are  exquifitely  calculated  for  preferving  our  Fluids  in  their 
due  State.  A  pure  and  ferene  Air,  thin  and  light  Water,  good 
fmall  Wine,  Food  which  contains  little  of  an  earthy  and  corn- 
pad  Subftance,  and  which  is  light,  and  of  eafy  Digeftion,  and 
Compofure  of  Mind,  contribute  alfo  to  this  End.  When  thefe 
Things  are  diligently  attended  to,  and  Health  regulated  by  thefe 
Meafures,  Life  muft  be  preferred  the  longeft  that  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  our  Natures  will  admit  of.  N  or  is  frequent  Phlebotomy 
to  be  negleded,  the  Ufefulnefs  of  which,  for  protrading  Life, 
is  Efficiently  fhewii  by  the  Difcovery  of  the  Blood’s  Circu¬ 
lation  ;  for  ’tis  plain,  that  by  this  means  Blood,  which  by 
reafon  of  its  Abundance,  is  become  thick  and  flow  in  its  Mo¬ 
tion,  muft  be  reftored  to  its  due  and  regular  Courfe  thro’  the 
Body  :  Neither  have  we  any  Reafon  to  be  afraid  of  exhaufting 
this  rich  Fountain  of  Life,  fince,  as  Galen  has  obferved,  the 
Antients  took  whole  Pounds,  inftead  of  Ounces,  as  the  MoJ 
derns  do. 

By  the  Help  of  Anatomy  we  likewife  become  acquainted  with 
the  formal  Caufe  of  Death;  which,  in  whatever  Shape  it  de¬ 
prives  a  Man  of  Life,  may  be  diftributed  into  four  Clalles ;  for 
there  muft  be  either  an  Inflammation  of  the  more  noble  Parts, 
fuch  as  the  Meninges,  Lungs, Stomach,  andlnteftines;  or  extra- 
vafated  Blood  or  Serum,  as  ufually  happens  in  the  Brain,  Thorax, 
and  Abdomen  ;  or  fome  of  the  Vifcera  muft  be  corrupted  >  or  a 
Polypus  muft  be  formed  among  the  V eflels  of  the  Heai  t  or  Lungs, 
obftruding  the  free  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  I  fav ,  whei  e-ever 
Death  happens,  it  muft  be  owing  to  one  or  other  o^thefe 
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Caufes,  as  is  plain  from  all  Diflcftions.  And,  indeed,  an  In¬ 
flammation  is  the  Caufe  of  Death  in  acute  Diforders ;  and  a 
Corruption  of  the  Vifcera,  or  an  Extravafation  of  Blood  or 
Serum,  produces  the  fame  Efte£I  in  chronical  Cafes :  But  a  Poly¬ 
pus  is  generally  found  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  moft  fpeedy  Caufe 
of  Death.  Thefe  feveral  Caufes  of  Death  plainly  {hew,  that  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  Deftrudlion  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood*  From  the  joint  Confutation  of  thefe Circumftances,  it 
follows,  that  he  who  intends  to  ward  off  Death,  mutt  be  at  due 
Pains  to  prevent  Inflammations  of  the  internal  Parts  of  his 
Body,  Weakneffes  or  Obftrudtions  of  his  Vifcera,  and  Extra- 
vafations  of  his  Blood  and  other  Juices. 

This  fame  Difcovery,  I  mean  that  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,which  is, without  Doubt,  the  fureft  Prop,  and  the  nobleft 
Ground- work  of  all  Medicine,  clearly  accounts  for  the  Caufes 
of  Health,  and  fufficiently  {hews,  that  it  can  only  be  expected 
from  a  free  and  due  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Humours,  and 
the  feveral  Excretions  being  carried  on  with  Regularity:  For 
when  the  Blood  is  carried  thro’  the  Body  in  a  calm,  regular, 
and  uniform  Manner,  then  the  feveral  Elements  of  which  it 
confifts,  are  not  only  duly  mixed  with  each  other,  but  every 
thing  that  is  of  a  recrementitious  Nature,  every  thing  that  of¬ 
fends  either  in  Quantity  or  Quality,  is  by  that  means  eva¬ 
luated,  and  drawn  out  of  the  Body.  Thus  all  the  animal 
Functions  are  performed,  according  to  the  Order  and  {fated 
Laws  of  Nature  ;  thus  Health,  and  thus  the  Vigour  of  Health, 
are  preferved  :  Thole  rauft  therefore  err,  who  maintain,  that 
Life  confifts  in  the  Excretions  being  duly  made  ;  becaufe  Life, 
even  when  the  Excretions  are  entirely  out  of  the  Account,  may 
ceafe ;  and  Experience  proves,  that  many  die  at  the  very  time 
their  Excretions  are  performed.  We  therefore,  with  better 
Reafon,  affirm  that  Health  depends  upon  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  which,  when  duly  carried  thro’  the  Body,  renders  the 
feveral  Excretions  regular  and  natural ;  whereas,  when  its 
Motion  is  too  languid,  or  impair’d  by  any  Difeafe,  the  Excre¬ 
tions  are  interrupted  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  any  Difeafe  in 
which  the  Excretions  do  not  fuffer.  We  even  often  fee  Patients 
die,  rather  from  the  Excretions  being  too  copious,  than  from 
their  being  deficient ;  as  may  be  obferved  in  acute  Diforders, 
hedlic  Cafes,  Dyfenteries,  and  other  Difeafes  of  a  like  Nature. 
That  Phyfician,  therefore,  a£fs  a  Part  entirely  confiftent  with 
the  Dignity  of  his  Character,  who,  in  the  Cure  of  Diftempers, 
has  a  Regard  not  only  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  but  alfo 
to  the  feveral  Excretions,  efpecially  that  of  Tranfpiration. 

Since  our  Fluids  pafs  thro’  the  Body  very  often  every  Day, 
and  ftnee  indulgent  Nature  has  everywhere  bountifully  pro¬ 
vided  proper  Emundfories  for  the  Excretion  of  the  recrementi¬ 
tious  Matter,  we  muft  take  care,  that  thefe  Emundtories  be 
always  kept  open  ;  for  by  this  means  the  Blood  is  rendered  lim¬ 
pid,  pure,  and  balfamic  ;  and  all  fuch  things  as  are  capable  of 
laying  a  Foundation  for  Difeafes,  are  eliminated  out  of  the 
Body.  Among  the  feveral  Emundlories,  which  are  evidently  to 
be  found  in  the  Body,  thofe  of  the  Skin,  by  which,  as  Celfus 
fays,  Tranfpiration  is  carried  on,  as  it  were,  thro’  fo  many  invi- 
fible  little  Holes,  are  the  moft  confiderable ;  for  what  friendly 
Offices  Tranfpiration  performs  to  the  Body,  and  how  much  it 
contributes  to  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  may  be  conceived 
from  this  Circumftance ;  that  more  recrementitious  Mattel 
and  that  too  of  a  more  virulent  Quality,  is  difeharged  from  the 
Body  in  this  way,  than  by  all  the  other  Excretions  together. 
Hence  ’tis  plain,  that  nothing  can  have  a  more  diredf  and  im¬ 
mediate  Tendency  to  bring  on  Difeafes,  than  a  Suppreffion  of 
the  feveral  Excretions,  efpecially  that  by  which  the  Filth  and 
Sordes  of  the  Body  are  carried  off  by  Tranfpiration.  As  this 
is  the  Cafe,  the  rradtice  of  that  Phyfician  muft  be  rational, 
Who,  when  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Origin  of  the 
Diforder,  reftores  the  ufual  Excretions,  opens  the  obftru&ed 
Emundiories,  and  difpofes  them  to  afford  a  free  and  eafy  Paf- 
fage  to  the  malignant  and  virulent  Sordes  :  But  this  is  moft 
effectually  brought  about  by  means  of  a  pretty  quick  and  acce¬ 
lerated  Motion  in  the  Fluids  ;  which,  when  it  happens  in  acute 
Diforders,  and  efpecially  in  Fevers,  fufficiently  accounts  for  the 
Patient’s  recovering  Health  only  by  the  Benefit  of  Nature, 
without  any  great  Trouble  to  the  Phyfician:  For  this  intenfe 
Motion  expels  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe,  opens  the  EmunCtories, 
attenuates  the  Humours,  and  foon  reftores  perfect  Health.  The 
Reve'rfe  of  this  happens  in  Difeafes  of  the  chronical  Kind,  and 
of  long  Continuance,  where  the  Motions,  being  fluggilhly  car¬ 
ried  on,  are  to  be  accelerated  by  Art,  and  the  Weaknefs  of 
Nature  is  by  that  means  to  be  affifted.  In  Diforders  therefore 
of  this  Kind,  Sudorifics,  Chalybeats,  Bitters,  Salts,  Purgatives, 
warm  Baths,  and  mineral  Waters,  are  of  fingular  Advantage  ; 
and  the  Virtues  of  thefe  Remedies,  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  are 
to  be  accounted  for  only  from  this,  That  by  their  quick  and 
accelerated  Motion  they  remove  the  ObftruCfions  of  the  Body, 
and,  by  reftoring  the  feveral  Excretions,  reduce  the  Fluids  to  a 
natural  and  orderly  State.  '1  he  fame  Reafon  may  be  affigned, 
why  Motion  and  Exercife,  the  Drinking  of  wholfome  mineral 
Waters,  and  the  Clemency  of  the  Air  arid  Climate,  have  fo 


happy  an  Influence  upon  chronical  Diforders,  and  prove  fo  effec¬ 
tual  in  carrying  them  off. 

But  fince  the  Antients  were  ignorant  of  the  Blood’s  Circula¬ 
tion,  we  need  not  be  much  furprifed,  that  they  fell  into  various 
Errors  in  Practice  ;  but,  to  pafs  over  others  of  their  Blunder: 
’tis  well  known  how  careful,  or,  to  fpcak  mere  properly,  how 
Whimfical  and  fuperftitious  they  were  in  opening  certain  Veins, 
being  grouhdlefsly  perfuaded,  that  this  or  that  particular  Vein 
was  appropriated  or  confecrated  to  this  or  that  particular  Part ; 
the  Head,  for  Inftance,  the  Heart,  or  the  Liver  ;  and  that,  ih 
the  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts,  it  was  neceffary  to  open  their  refpe- 
<5five  Veins.  In  Procefs  of  1  ime,  ■when  Anatomy  began  to  be 
improved,  thefe  wild  Chimeras  were  entirely  baniftied  ;  for  we 
have  learned,  that  there  are  two  Ufes  in  Bleeding,  that  is,  Eva¬ 
cuation  and  Derivation  ;  the  former  of  which  is  ferviceable  in 
cafe  of  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Blood,  and  ’tis  no  great  Mat¬ 
ter  which  V  ein  be  opened  :  But,  in  order  to  make  a  Deriva¬ 
tion,  we  are  taught  to  open  a  Vein  in  the  upper  or  lower  Parts 
of  the  Body,  as  the  Nature  and  Circumftances  of  the  Diforder 
{hall  require. 

From  Anatomy ’tis  alfo  plain,  that  the  four  Humours,  and 
thpir  Intemperies,  were,  by  the  Antients,  falfty  propofed  as  thie 
Caufes  of  Difeafes ;  for  thefe  very  Humours  appear  no-where 
in  the  Body,  fo  that  their  Theory  muft,  of  courfe,  fall  to  the 
Ground,  iince  it  was  built  upon  a  Foundation  fo  precarious 
and  uncertain  :  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  principal  Part  of 
their  Medicines  confifted  generally  of  ftrong  Purges,  whilft  they 
fuppofed,  that  Purgatives  had  an  eleffivc  Quality,  and  idly  ima¬ 
gined,  that  one  was  proper  for  purging  Bile,  another  Melan¬ 
choly,  and  another  Phlegm.  And  although  I  willingly  allow, 
that  one  of  thefe  Medicines  may  be  preferable  to  another,  and 
better  calculated  for  breaking  the  Force,  and  removing  the 
Caufe  of  certain  Diftempers,  yet  I  cannot  approve  of  their 
Opinion,  fince  it  is  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  from  which  alone  the  Caufes  both  of  Life 
and  Difeafes  are  derived :  For  whatever  Purges  a<ft  ftrongly 
and  violently,  muft  throw  out  whatever  kinds  of  Humours 
are  lodged  in  the  Body,  whether  they  be  vifeid  or  bilious; 
and,  for  this  very  Reafon,  the  Antients  were  faulty  in  their 
Practice,  fince  they  made  fo  frequent  Ufe  of  the  ftrongeft: 
Purgatives :  For  in  the  Days  of  Galen>  and  more  efpecially 
in  thofe  of  Hippocrates ,  the  more  gentle  Laxatives  had  no 
Place  in  Practice,  but  the  Patients  were  racked  with  Hellebore, 
Colocynth,  Scammony,  Elaterium,  and  other  Purgatives  of  a 
like  Stamp.  Yet  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  thefe  Medicines 
are  fo  far  from  being  beneficial,  that  they  are  very  noxious  and 
hurtful  to  our  Conftitutions ;  for  they  deftroy  the  Tone,  and 
impair  the  Strength  of  the  Inteftines,  which  are  fo  neceffary  for 
the  Prefervation  of  Life  ;  they  diminifli  the  Force  and  Strength 
of  the  Membranes  by  fpafmodic  Conftri&ions,  exhauft  and  car¬ 
ry  oft*  the  balfamic  Bile,  and  difturb  the  falutary  Excretions,  by 
drawing  that  Humour  which  Ihould  be  difeharged  through  the 
Skin,  from  the  Circumference  to  the  Centre  of  the  Body.  Nor 
can  any  other  Caufe  be  affigned  for  this  Error  in  Practice,  than 
their  Ignorance  of  Anatomy,  which,  as  foon  as  {he  rear’d  her 
Head  above  thofe  Clouds  of  Darknefs,  with  which  {he  had,  till 
then,  been  incircled,  detedted  thefe  Errors,  and  inftrudted  us 
to  beware  of  them  for  the  future. 

Befides,  their  immenfe  Number  of  Medicines  fufficiently 
proves,  that  their  Practice  was  confufed,  and  their  Induftry,  in 
fome  Degree,  fuperfluous ;  for  what  is  the  Defign  of  fo  many 
Cordials,  Hepatics,  Splenetics,  Uterines,  Antiepileptics*  An- 
thelminthics,  and  Remedies  appropriated  to  each  Part  of  the 
Body  ?  What  can  be  the  End  of  fuch  a  Multitude  of  Remedies, 
but  to  convince  us,  that  the  Phyfician,  amidft  fuch  a  Store  ol 
various  Medicines,  knew  only  the  Virtues  and  Qualities  of  a 
few  ?  For  Difeafes  are  cured  with  a  few,  but  well-chofe  Medi¬ 
cines,  which  the  Antients  being  ignorant  of,  contrived  fuch  a 
cumberfome  Materia  Medica ,  under  fo  many  trifling  and  incon¬ 
fiftent  Forms.  It  was  likewife  their  Misfortune,  that  the  richer 
and  more  noble  Medicines  were  not  known  in  their  Days,  luch 
as  volatile  Salts,  neutral  Salts,  the  right  Ufe  of  Anodynes ;  as 
alfo  the  feveral  Preparations  of  Steel,  Antimony,  and  Mercury* 
As  it  was  their  Misfortune  to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  'I  hings,  they 
muft  of  confequence  be  very  ill  qualified  for  the  Cure  of  chro¬ 
nical  Diforders  ;  or  if  they  attempted  a  Cure  in  Cafes  of  this 
Nature,  it  was  done  by  Regimen,  Abftinence,  Phlebotomy* 
Fri&ions,  Baths,  Exercife,  Change  of  Air,  and  their  lalt  Ke- 
fource  was  the  Knife,  and  Fire.  The  very  Nature  of  the  Ui- 
mate,  in  which  fome  of  the  antient  Phyficians  lived,  was  alio  a 
Circumftance  which  very  much  contributed  to  the  Cure  of  lome 
Difeafes  ;  for  in  thofe  warm  Countries,  fuch  as  Greece  and 
Difeafes  are  not  very  deeply  rooted,  and  are  therefore  cure  w 
little  Pains  and  Trouble  :  But  in  acute  Diforders,  as  Nature 
always  challenges  a  greater  Share  of  the  Cure  than  Art,  o  tis 
not  to  be  doubted  but,  among  the  Antients,  thefe  Ihort-  iv 
Diforders  have  been  removed  by  the  Force  of  Nature,  ai  e  j 
the  Temperature  of  the  Climate,  and  the  Clemency  of  t  e  • 
Now  that  we  ftand  in  need  of  fewer  Medicines,  and  are  .  a  e 
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of  a  Method  of  Cure  which  is  fafe,  eafy,  and  Ample  in  Compa¬ 
nion  of  theirs,  is,  in  my  Opinion,  owing  to  our  Knowledge  of 
Anatomy  ;  for  fince  *tis  the  principal  Bufinefs  of  every  Phyfi- 
cian  to  take  care,  that  the  Quantity,  Temperament,  and  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  feveral  Humours,  be  duly  proportioned  to  the  Vef- 
fels  and  Strength  of  the  Patient ;  and  that  thefe  Humours  be 
kept  continually  circulating,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Ex¬ 
cretions  are  regularly  made  ;  fince  this  is  the  whole  Buiinefs  of 
a  Phyfician,  every  one  mult  fee,  how  few  Medicines  are  requi- 
fite  to  anfwer  thefe  feveral  Ends. 

Having  thus  confidered,  how  ufeful  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Blood’s  Circulation  is  in  Practice,  I  now  come  to  take  a  View 
of  the  Advantages  accruing  to  it,  from  our  Acquaintance  with 
the  Structure  ot  fome  other  Parts.  The  fil'd  I  lhall  mention,  is 
that  common  Covering  of  the  Body,  the  Skin,  the  Texture  of 
which  if  we  underdand,  by  means  of  Anatomy,  we  fliall  not 
only  fliun  the  Errors  commonly  received  with  regard  to  it,  but 
likewife  be  greatly  affided  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes  :  In  the  Skin 
various  Vefi'els,  Tendons,  and  Nerves  terminate,  with  which 
fome  fmall  Glands,  or  fmall  villofe  Bodies,  are  interwove,  that 
the  thick  Serum,  and  die  fait,  agile,  and  aerial  Principle,  may  be 
the  more  commodioufly  fecreted.  If  a  practical  Phyfician  right¬ 
ly  underdands  this  Stru&ure  of  the  Skin,  which  is  only  fit  for 
the  Excretion  of  very  fmall  Particles,  he  muft  be  convinced, 
that  the  Pores. of  the  Skin,  dedined  for  aDifchargeof  the  fined: 
Particles,  mud  be  very  ill-adapted  to  carry  off  the  vifeid  and 
bilious  Sordes  collected  in  the  Prim a  Vue.  Whenever,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Stomach  and  Intedines  are  become  turgid  with  Hu¬ 
mours  of  this  Kind,  as  it  ufually  happens  in  intermittent  Fevers, 
Quartans,  hyderic  and  hypochondriac  Diforders,  the  Phyfician 
is  carefully  to  avoid  preferibing  all  hot  Medicines,  and  the 
dronger  Sudorifics ;  for  thefe,  indead  of  procuring  Stools,  which  in¬ 
deed  ought  to  be  done,  rather  make  the  Patient  codive,  by  driving 
the  Load  of  recrementitious  Matter  from  the  Centre  to  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Body,  and  mixing  it  with  theMafs  of  Blood. 
This  Practice  is  likewife  to  be  damn’d,  when  the  Bile,  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  a  fudden  Sally  of  Paflion,  has  quitted  its  proper  Cha¬ 
nels,  and  lodged  itfelf  in  the  Stomach  and  Intedines  ;  for  if, 
being  put  into  a  Commotion  by  warm  Medicines,  it  fhould  pafs 
into  the  Blood,  it  refembles  the  Nature  of  Poifon,  produces  the 
fame  deleterious  Effects,  and  threatens  the  Patient  with  immi¬ 
nent  Danger  :  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  therefore,  the  Phyfician  mud,  if 
he  pretends  to  adt  up  to  the  Principles  of  his  Art,  take  care  to 
evacuate  that  Load  of  Humours  lodged  in  the  Stomach  and  In¬ 
tedines,  by  the  proper  Emundtories,  and  with  the  Aflidance  of 
gentle  Laxatives. 

By  this  fame  Anatomical  Obfervation  we  are  taught,  that  this 
Method  of  Evacuation  is  lefs  proper  when  faline,  caudic,  and 
fubtile  Sordes  are  mixed  with  the  Blood  ;  for  thefe  diould  have 
a  way  made  for  them  thro’  the  Skin  ;  the  Pores  are  therefore, 
in  fuch  a  Cafe*  to  be  kept  open  by  a  due  Degree  of  Heat,  and 
proper  Medicines  :  And  this  is  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  all 
Difeafes  where  Sordes  of  this  Kinds  are  offenfive,  as  Eryfipelas, 
Itch,  Purple  Fever,  .Petechical  Fever,  Small-pox,  Mealies, 
and  Gout,  efpeciajly  if  the  Pudules  are  druck  back  into  the 
Body.  All  thefe  Things  plainly  Ihew  a  Phyfician,  who  ought 
to  be  the  Affidant  of  Nature,  that  nothing  can  better  qualify 
him  for  being  fo,  than  a  Knowledge  of  Anatomy  ;  but  becaufe 
the  Skin  is,  upon  account  of  the  Nerves  and  Tendons  which 
terminate  in  it,  of  a.  very  quick  and  exquifite  Senfation,  and 
confequently  very  eafily  condridfed,  a  Phyfician  ought  to  guard 
againd  all  thofe  things  which  contract  the  Pores,  and  prevent  a 
free  and  wholfome  Tranfpiration.  This,  is  principally  to  be 
regarded  in  Difeafes  where  the  Blood  abounds  with  impure 
and  faltilh  Recrements  ;  and  all  pofllble  Care  is  to  be  taken, 
that  the  lharp  and  noxious  Matter,  which  lhould  be  difeharged 
thro’  the  Skin,  be  not  imprudently  druck  back  into  the  Body, 
and  Mafs  of  Blood  :  For  this  Reafon  we  are  to  avoid  cold  and 
moid  Applications,  Ointments,  Plaidersj  and  whatever  may 
contradl  the  Skin ;  but  this  Caution  is  particularly  neceffary  in 
pudular  Diforders,  fuch  as  Itches,  Gout,  feald  Heads,  Lepro- 
fiies,  Eryfipelas  ;  and  alfo  in  critical  Sweats,  led  by  the  ralh 
Ufe  of  thefe  things  we  precipitate  the  Fate  of  the  Patient. 

Next  to  the  Skin  the  Fat  prefents  itfelf,  from  an  accurate 
■Contemplation  of  which,  the  pradhcal  Phyfician  mud  likewife 
receive  Advantages,  that  will  more  than  counterbalance  his 
'Foil  in  the  Refearch  ;  for  as  this  Subdance  is  laid  thicker  upon 
fome  Parts  of  the  Body  than  others,  fo,  by  this  very  Circum- 
dance,  it  points  out  to  us  the  true  Method  of  applying  external 
Remedies,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  Topics.  Thus,  for 
Indance,  the  Perfon  who  applies  external  Medicines  to  his  Hip 
or  Thigh,  in  order  to  remove  the  Agonies  of  Sciatic  Pains,  will 
find  his  Expedient  attended  with  very  little  Succefs  ;  becaufe  the 
Abundance  of  the  Fat,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  thp  Mufcles,  pre¬ 
vent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  Medicines  from  reaching  the  Part 
affeded.  Nor  will  he  adt  more  rationally,  who,  in  order  to 
cure  the  Diforders  of  his  Stomach,  applies  Plaiders  to  his  Ster¬ 
num  or  Abdomen  ;  becaufe,  in  thefe  Parts,  fuch  Remedies  pro¬ 
duce  very  little  Effedl  on  account  of  the  Fat,  with  wffiich  the 
Abdomen  is  covered.  (It  is  neceffary  to  remark  here ,  that  tho ’ 
Voi.  I.  M 


Hodman  may  he  right  in  the  general  upon  this  Subject,  yet,  with 
refpeSl  to  Applications  to  the  Hips ,  Abdomen  and  Stomach ,  Expe¬ 
rience  manifejlly  contradicts  him ,  fince  there  are  Topics  which 
exert  confiderable  EffeCis  when  applied  to  thofe  Parts.  Our  Au¬ 
thor  here ,  in  defending  Theory ,  which  may  be  rendered  extremely 
ufeful,  has  given  us  an  Infancc  of  its  Mifapplication ,  thro ’  the 
Rajhnefs  and  S elf-fujfciency  of  human  Wifdom.  In  Philofophy , 
as  well  as  Divinity ,  we  are  fubjeCt  to  arrogate  to  our  j elves  Juprerne 
Knowledge ,  and ,  in  confequence  of  that ,  rafuly  to  deny  the  Exif- 
ence  of  Things  and  Effects,  unlefs  we  can  comprehend  them ,  and 
conceive  in  what  manner  they  are  brought  about ;  whereas  Nature , 
or  its  all-powerful  Author ,  has  ways  of  acting  to  which  we  are , 
at  prejent.  Strangers ,  and  Refources  with  which  we  are  utterly 
unacquainted .)  We  therefore  learn  from  the  Principles  of  Ana¬ 
tomy,  that  in  applying  Topics,  fuch  Parts  of  the  Body  mud  be 
chofen  as  are  covered  with  the  flendered  Mufcles,  and  the  fmall- 
ed  Quantity  of  bat.  For  this  Reafon,  the  nervous  and  tendi¬ 
nous  Parts  are,  of  all  others,  the  mod  proper  j  fuch  as  the  Soles 
df  the  beet,  the  Palms  and  Wridsof  the  Hands,  the  Temples, 
and  the  Nape  of  the  Neck.  Medicines  of  this  Kind  may  be 
alfo  applied,  with  Advantage,  under  the  Arm-pits,  and  to  the 
Hollows  of  the  Hams  ;  from  which  Parts  their  Virtues  are  fen- 
fibly  diffufed  thro’  all  the  Body.  When  therefore,  in  cafe  of 
too  great  a  Heat  and  Fervor,  the  Body  is  to  be  cooled,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  apply,  to  the  above-mentioned  Parts,  Liquors  that  are 
fomewhat  acid,  and  gently  repreffing  5  for,  by  the  Ufe  of  thefe, 
the  Body  is  furprifingly  refrefhed.  The  fame  Pradfice  is  to  be 
followed  in  allaying  Spafms  in  Fevers,  in  which  Cafe  alfo  cor¬ 
roborative  and  fubaftringent  Plaiders  may,  with  Succefs,  be 
applied  to  the  Nape  of  the  Neck,  theTemples,  and  the  W rids  : 
But  when  the  nervous  Sydem  is  to  be  drengthened,  ’tis  proper, 
riow-and-then,  to  warm  and  cherifh  the  Nape  of  the  Neck, 
and  the  Sutures  of  the  Head,  with  mild  and  balfamic  Corrobo¬ 
ratives.  When  the  Force  of  the  languid  and  unactive  Nerves 
is  to  be  excited,  or  a  vifeid  Humour  to  be  diflodged  from  fome 
particular  Part,  the  Intention  is  bed  anfwered  by  Veficatories, 
applied  to  the  Nape  of  the  Neck.  Ladly,  in  a  Lues  Venerea ,  or 
an  Itch,  which  Diforders  are  often  happily  carried  off  by  a  fea- 
fonable  Salivation,  it  is  mod  fafely  raifed  by  applying  mercurial 
Ointments  to  the  Arm-pits. 

An  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Structure  of  the  Navel  will 
alfo  qualify  a  Phyfician  for  the  Application  of  Topics,  with  equal 
Prudence  and  Succefs  ;  for  5tis  known,  that  the  Linea  Alba  is 
contiguous  to  the  Navel,  which,  of  itfelf,  is  a  Part  mod 
fenfible  of  Impreffions  :  In  this  Linea  Alba  many  confiderable 
Tendons  centre  ;  fo  that  ’tis  plain,  that  Part  mud  be  endowed 
with  a  very  quick  and  exquifite  Senfe,  and  therefore  have  a 
Confent  with  the  whole  Body  ;  for  ’tis  very  remarkable,  that 
all  the  nervous  Parts  of  the  Body,  if  drongly  irritated,  or  other- 
wife  affedted,  do  at  the  fame  time  put  the  whole  Body  into  a 
Commotion,  by  reafon  of  the  mutual  and  uninterrupted  Con¬ 
nection  of  the  Nerves  difperfed  up  and  down  it :  For  this  Rea¬ 
fon  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  Medicines  applied  to  the  Navel 
do  not  confine  their  Efficacy  to  that  particular  Part,  but  convey 
it  to  the  mod.  didant  and  remote  Quarters  of  the  Body,  by  means 
of  the  many  confiderable  Nerves  which  run  thro’  the  Navel. 
Thus  ’tis  known,  from  a  celebrated  Family  Experiment,  that 
the  Quantity  of  a  Nut,  of  frefli  Butter,  applied  to  the  Navels 
of  Children,  procures  them  Stools  :  And  if  Worms  are  lodged 
in  the  Intedines,  if  theNavel  is  anointed  with  Bull’s-gall  infpif- 
fated  with  the  Ointment  of  Sow-bread,  and  mixed  with  Oil 
of  Colocvnth,  it  dimulates  the  Intedines  to  expel  the  Worms. 
In  the  convulfive  Colic,  which  is  indeed  a  very  terrible  Difor- 
der,  the  Agonies  of  Pain  are  furprifingly  allay’d  by  anointing 
the  Navel  with  a  few  Grains  of  Civet.  Nor  is  lefs  Relief  to  be 
expected  in  a  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  from  carefully  anointing  the 
Navel  with  Oil  of  T  urpentine  for  the  Difcharge  of  the  Urine 
will  be  wonderfully  promoted  by  that  means,  fince  the  Umbili¬ 
cal  Arteries  adhere  to  the  Sides  of  the  Bladder. 

The  Difeafes  of  the  internal  Parts,  and  the  mod  proper  Me¬ 
thods  of  curing  them,  mud  be  made  known  to  us  by  confider- 
ing  their  Situations,  and  the  feveral  Parts  where  they  are  placed : 
Thus  we  know,  that  the  Stomach  is  inclined  to  the  Left  Side, 
and  that  its  upper  Orifice  adheres  to  the  Spina  Dorfi ,  whereas  its 
inferior  Orifice  is  covered  with  the  Scrobiculum  Cordis.  Front 
this  Circumdance  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  mod  intenfe  Pain, 
which  has  erroneoufly  got  its  Denomination  from  the  Heart, 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  Stomach  ;  and  that  the  Seat  of  a  Car- 
dialgia ,  as  is  groundlefsly  thought,  is  not  in  the  Left,  but  rather 
in  the  Right  Side  of  the  Stomach  :  For  leaving  the  Seat  of  the 
Pain,  which  is  under  the  Scrobiculum  Cordis ,  entirely  out  of  the 
Quefiion,  this  appears  plainly  from  this  Circumdance,  that  the 
Bile,  which  frequently  excites  the  Pain,  lies  nearer  to  the  Right 
than  to  the  Left  Orifice  :  Hence  thofe,  who  labour  under  Ob- 
ftruCtions  of  the  Liver,  are  mod  frequently  troubled  with  this 
Diforder.  Now  when  the  Pain  itfelf  has  reached  the  very 
Back,  the  Left  Mouth  or  Orifice  mud  alfo  inevitably  fuder  : 
Anatomy  therefore  teaches  us,  that,  in  this  Cafe,  Plaiders,  spi¬ 
rituous  Subdances,  Balfamics,  and  fuch  things  as  are  calculated 
for  drengthening  the  Stomach,  and  allaying  Pain,  are  to  be 
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externally  applied  to  the  Scrobicuhtm  Cordis ,  and  the  Left  Side 
under  the  falfe  Ribs.  From  Anatomy  we  alfo  learn,  that  this 
Diforder  is  moft  effedlually  relieved  by  fuch  Medicines  as  coi- 
redt  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  and  difeufs  Flatulencies. 
Befides,  becaufe  the  Stomach,  as  Anatomy  teaches  us,  lies  under 
the  Diaphragm,  it  often  happens,  that  its  being  inflated  produces 
the  greateft  Uneafinefs,  and  Difficulty  of  breathing  ;  in  which 
Cafe,  the  Phyfician,  who  is  ignorant  of  Anatomy,  would  com¬ 
mit  an  egregious  Blunder,  if  he  preferibed  fweet  and  emollient 
Pe&orals,  imagining  the  Caufe  of  the  Diforder  to  refide  in  die 
Lungs  ;  whereas  the  Caufe  itfelf,  which  is  a  thick  Phlegm,  and 
an  Inflation,  ought  rather  to  be  taken  away,  and  theSpafms  of 
the  Stomach  fhould  be  removed  ;  both  which  are  often  happily 
effected  by  gentle  Emetics  and  Laxatives. 

The  Situation  of  the  Colon,  and  its  fmuous  Stru&ure,  of 
which  the  Antients  were  ignorant,  by  reafon  of  their  Negledt 
of  Anatomy,  has  fo  deceived  them,  and  even  fome  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  that  they  aferibed  to  a  Fault  of  the  Spleen,  thofe  T  u- 
mours 
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It  is  equally  neceflary  to  confider  the  Situation  of  the  Bladder, 
which  is  placed  in  the  very  Bofom  or  upper  Part  of  the  Pelvis 
and  is  join’d  to  the  Os  Pubis.  A  numerous  and  manifeft  Series 
of  flefhy  Fibres  run  along  it,  by  the  Contra&ion  of  which  the 
Urine  is  difeharg’d,  and  which  being  again  diftended  by  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  Liquor  in  the  Bladder,  their  Elafticity  is 
proportionably  deftroy’d,  and  the  Urine  fuppreffed.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  for  relieving  this  Diforder,  we  muft  apply  to  the 
Region  of  the  Pubis  fuch  Medicines  as  {Emulate  the  Fibres  to  a 
Contraction ,  that  fo  the  Effiux  of  the  Urine  may  be  reftored. 
For  anfwering  this  Intention,  fome  Oils  are  very  proper,  fuch 
as  Oil  of  Scorpions,  and  Juniper,  Garlick  alfo,  roafted  Onions, 
and  other  Medicines,  which  have  a  Pendency  to  raife  and 
{Lengthen  the  weakened  Tone  of  the  Bladder. 

The  Courfe  of  the  Ureters  is  towards  the  Bladder,  and  paf- 
fing  in  an  oblique  Direction  over  the  Pfoas  Mufcles,  are  inferted 
into  its  pofterior  Part.  Thefe,  I  mean  the  Ureters,  confuting 
of  mufcular  and  tendinous  Fibres,  muft  neceffarily  be  violently 


jnuui a,  efpecially  of  the  Left  Side,  which,  in  Hypochondriacal  irritated  by  Stones  falling  down  into  them,  and  remaining  there. 
Cafes,  proceed  from  a  Flatus,  and  Ordure  pent  up  in  the  Fold-  That  the  Phyfician  may  alfo  receive  Advantage  rom  thisAnato- 

ings  of  the  Colon.  If  thefe  Men  had  learn’d,  that  the  Spleen  mical  Obferyation,  it  will  not  be  a  mi  ft  to  inform  him,  that  in 

lay  under  the  Diaphragm,  and  that  it  was  nearer  to  the  Spine,  this  Cafe  he  is  carefully  to  avoid  pi  escribing  Oils  of  Juniper  and 

they  might  have  eafily  fhunn’d  fo  palpable  an  Error.  For  ’tis  P  urpentine,  Ballam  of  Suiphur,  and  ad  Medicines  tnat  are  of  a 

well  known,  that  the  Pains,  the  parching  Heats,  and  the  Tu-  forcing  Nature,  becaufe  in  this  Diforder  tis  his  Bufinefs  to 

mours,  under  the  falfe  R.ibs  of  Hypochondriac  Perfons,  appear  relax  the  Parts  contracted  by  the  V  lolence  of  the  Spafrns ;  for 

principally  in  the  Left  Side.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Spleen  has  a  which  Reafon  he  will,  with  more  Advantage,  have  recourfe  to 

lefs  exquifite  Senfation  ;  and  by  reafon  of  its  Bulk,  the  Circum-  the  exprefs’d  Oils,  fuch  as  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  Nutmegs ; 

fiance  which  generally  renders  it  troublefome,  excites  a  very  Oil  of  white  Lillies,  Scorpions,  I  oppy-feeds,  Caraway,  and 
heavy  and  fixed  Pain,  whereas  in  Hypochondriac  Diforders  we 
obferve,  that  the  Pain  is  intenfe,  but  foon  goes  off.  As  this  is 
the  Cafe,  ’tis  plain,  that  in  the  Cure  of  that  Difeafe,  carmina¬ 
tive  Clyfters,  which  dilute  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  and 
defend  the  nervous  Membranes  of  the  Colon,  are  defervedly 
preferable  to  all  others.  In  this  Cafe  Carminative  Plaifters  are 
not  to  be  negleCted,  which,  when  apply’d  to  the  Left  Side, 

{Lengthen  the  Tone  of  the  Colon,  and  afford  furprifing  Relief. 

Another  Diforder,  which  draws  its  Origin  alfo  from  the  Co¬ 
lon,  fometimes  perplexes  the  Phyfician  who  is  ignorant  of  Ana 


others ;  for  thefe,  when  apply’d  to  the  Region  of  the  Loins  and 
Ureters,  furprifingly  affwage  the  Pains  produced  by  this  Caufe. 

The  like  Advantages  in  curing  Difeafes  flow  from  confider- 
ing  that  exquifite  Congeries  of  Nerves,  that  Variety  of  Arte¬ 
ries,  Veins  and  Tendons,  which  are  interwove  with  the  Me-' 
fentery  about  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and  firft  of  the 
Loins ;  for  hence  we  may  reafonably  conjedtiire,  that  the  in¬ 
tenfe  Pain  which  feizes  People  in  the  Beginning  of  Intermit¬ 
ting  Fevers,  in  the  Small- Pox,  in  the  Meafles,  in  the  Hyfteric 
Paffion  alfo,  and  other  acute  Diforders,  does  not  arife  from  a 
tomy  ;  for  it  fometimes  happens,  that  a  violent  Pain  fuddenly  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  as  is  generally  thought,  but  from  the 


arifes  near  the  Cofta  of  the  Right  Ilium,  accompanied  with  an 
obftinate  Conftipation  of  the  Belly.  The  Caufe  of  this  Diforder 
is  this  :  The  Beginning  of  the  Colon  is  fituated  there,  and  con- 
fifts  of  very  ftrong  Ligaments  and  Membranes,  that  fo  it  may  the 
more  fpeedily  protrude  the  Fceces  upwards.  But  when,  in  Per¬ 
fons  that  are  reduc’d  by  the  Violence  of  fome  Difeafe,  the  1  one 
and  Strength  of  this  Inteftine  are  impair’d,  Flatuofities  and 


Congeries  of  Nerves  in  the  Mefentery  :  For  if  thefe  be  dif¬ 
tended  or  vellicated  by  Flatulencies,  or  Blood  ftagnating  in  the 
Inteftines,  there  immediately  arifes  a  Pain  in  the  Spina  Dorfu 
I  once  knew  a  Phyfician  very  fuccefsful  in  curing  this  Difeafe, 
who  for  that  Purpofe  very  often  ufed  Plaifter  of  Frog’s-fpawn, 
with.  Oil  of  Henbane  and  Camphire.  On  the  other  hand,  nar¬ 
cotic  aftringent  Remedies,  and  Lead-plaifters,  inftead  of  afford- 


Fceces  retain’d  in  it  diftend  it,  refemble  a  Tumour,  and  lu’ojedt  ing  Relief,  rather  haften  the  Deftrudtion  of  the  Patient.  I  have 
the  Patient  to  the  moft  excruciating  Agonies.  The  Caufe  then  alfo  often  obferved,  that  iuch  Applications,  when  ufed  with  a 
of  this  Diforder  plainly  demonftrates,  that  in  this  Cafe  the  only  View  to  check  the  menftrual  Difcharge,  not  only  regain’d, 
things  which  can  afford  Relief  are  Cataplafms  of  Carminative  but  entirely  flopp’d  it,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Patient, 
Seeds  and  Plerbs ;  and  that  ’tis  likewife  very  proper  to  wafh  the  the  Blood  being  by  thefe  Means  forc’d  upon  other  Parts. 
Inteftines  with  oily  Clyfters ;  for  when  thefe  arrive  at  the  Be-  I  now  come  to  take  a  Survey  of  the  genuine  Structure  of  the 
ginning  of  the  Colon,  they  powerfully  foften  the  indurated  Vifcera,  that  we  may  thence  fee  how  ufeful  the  Knowledge  of 


Fceces,  and  by  that  means  forward  their  Expulficn 

Violent  Pains  often  arife  about  the  Navel,  which,  being 
really  in  the  Ilium,  are,  by  fome  Phyficians,  who  are  ignorant 
of  Anatomy,  erroneoufly  taken  for  Colics.  This  Diforder  is 
certainly  very  frequent,  but  it  was  ftill  more  fo  in  the  Days  of 
Hippocrates ,  who  often  makes  mention  of  it,  but  never  of  a 
Colic ;  which  feems  to  be  owing  to  this,  that  on  account  of 


Anatomy  is  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic.  To  begin  therefore  with 
the  Lungs,  ’tis  fufficiently  evident,  that  fince  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  mere  Veffels,  they  muft  abound  with  Blood  ;  for  innu¬ 
merable  Branches  of  Veffels,  winding  in  a  great  many  various 
Directions,  pafs  thro’  them,  and  thro’  the  Whole  of  their  Courfe 
embrace  the  Bronchia.  The  Pulmonary  Artery  alfo,.  by  which 
the  Blood  is  convey’d  from  the  Right  Ventricle  of  thePIeart  into 


chondriac  Diforders,  were  not  frequent.  ’Tis  therefore  highly 
proper,  that  in  the  Cure  of  this  Difeafe  we  fhould  know  the 
Situation  of  the  Inteftines,  left  we  fhould  other  wife  apply  Me¬ 
dicines  to  no  Purpofe.  For  tho’  in  Colics  Clyfters  are  very 
proper,  yet  ’tis  very  plain  they  do  little  Service  in  the  Iliac 
Paffion,  fince  they  never  reach  beyond  the  Valve  of  the  Colon. 


the  Salubrity  of  the  Grecian  Climate,  Colics,  as  well  as  Hypo-  the  Lungs,  appears  to  be  larger  than  the  Aorta  itfelf.  Befides, 

the  Pulmonary  Vein  fends  fo  many  wonderful  and  curious 
Branches  thro’  them,  that  if  melted  Wax  is  inje&ed  into  thefe 
Branches,  a  very  confiderable  Number  of  them  may  be  feen. 
This  may  furnifh  us  with  an  Argument,  that  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Lungs  proceed  principally  from  a  Stagnation  of  the  Blood, 

_ „  _  _  _ _  ____  _  and  a  Prevention  of  its  free  Circulation  thro’  them.  This  is 

’Tis  therefore  in  vain  to  have  recourfe  to  Clyfters  for  the  Cure  confirmed  by  a  Spitting  of  Blood,  a  Peripneumony,  a-Pleurify* 
of  this  Difeafe  ;  we  are  rather  to  ufe  Plaifters  and  Ointments  a  Phthifis,  and  all  the  fatal  Train  of  Difeafes  which  prey  up 
externally,  and  internally  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  mixt  with 

Oil  of  Anife.  „ 

In  this  Cafe  alfo  nervous  Medicines,  and  Preparations  of  evidently  fee,  that  in  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  Phlebotomy  not 
Caftor,  are  very  properly  ufed,  becaufe  they  wonderfully  miti-  only  affords  Relief,  but  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  both  for  the 
gate  the  Violence  of  the  Spafrns.  ( See  Iliaca  Passio,  where  Cure  and  Prefervation  of  the  Patient.  Hence  we  fee  with  how 
the  Reafons  will  be  given  why  emollient  Clyjlers  are  ufeful  in  this  great  Propriety  all  thofe  Medicines  are  preferibed  in  Difeafes  oi 
Cafe ,  tho ’  they  Jhould  not  pafs  the  Valve  of  the  Colon).  the  Lungs,  which  diffolve  and  attenuate  the  Blood  lodg  d  in 

He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Situation  of  the  Inteftinum  them.  The  beft  and  moft  effectual  Remedies  of  this  Clais ^are 
Reftum,  and  its  clofe  Connection  with  the  Bladder,  muft  per-  warm  Infufions  of  Herbs  that  are  balfamic,  and  contain  a 


on  the  Lungs. 

If  we  allow  thefe  Confiderations  their  due  Weight,  we  mult 


fub- 


ceive  the  Reafon  why  a  Difficulty  in  making  Water,  efpecially 
if  it  proceeds  from  a  Wound,  or  the  Stone,  is  always  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  Tenefmus,  and  very  often  with  a  Prolapfus  Ani. 
The  Phyfician  who  knows  the  Situation  of  this  Inteftine,  will 
alfo  be  able  to  affign  a  Reafon,  why,  in  a  Tenefmus,  the  Bladder 
is  reciprocally  ftimulated  to  difcharge  its  Contents.  In  fuch  a 
Cafe  therefore  ’tis  carefully  to  be  inquir’d  into,  whether  the 
Fault  lies  in  the  Bladder,  or  in  the  Inteftinum  ReClum,  left 
whilft  the  Caufe  is  unknown,  the  Cure  fhould  mifearry  ;  for 
Remedies  would  be  very  improperly  apply’d  to  the  Bladder,  if 
the  Inteftinum  ReCtum  fhould  happen  to  be  the  Seat  of  the  Dif- 
torder. 


tile  nitrous- Salt.  ’Tis  hence  alfo  plain  to  a  Demon  fetation, 
that  in  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  nothing  can  be  more  hmr ^ 
and  pernicious,  than  aftringent  Acids,  Styptics,  vifcidSu  - 
ftances,  and  all  fuch  Medicines  as  retard  the  free  Courfe  an 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  $  and  becaufe  the  Afpera  A  rteria -enters 
the  Lungs,  and  is  itfelf  lin’d  with  a  nervous  Membrane,  a 
acid  and  {harp  Subftances  are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  as  ui 
ful  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaft  ;  for  thefe  not  only  draw  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  Blood  to  the  Part  affedfed,  which  is  f 
too  full,  but,  which  is  ftill  worfe,  flop  the  Motion  and  1 
culation  of  the  Blood. 

II 


Ana. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  take  a  View  of  the  Stru&ure  of  the 
Liver,  which,  of  all  the  Vifcera,  abounds  moll  with  Blood, 
and  prefents  us  with  various  Veflels,  the  precife  Number  of 
which  ’tis  no  eafy  Talk  to  determine  :  Even  the  very  Glands 
which  are  found  in  the  Liver,  are  no  more  than  the  numberlefs 
Branches  of  Veflels,  which,  arifing  from  the  Vena  Portce  and 
Vena  Cava ,  form  themlelves  into  membranous  Cells  of  an  oval 
Figure,  as  has  been  ingenioufly  obferv’d  by  VieujJ'ens ,  in  his 
Treatife  De  novo  Vafor  urn  Sy/ietnate  ;  for  the  Glands  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  fecrete  the  Bile,  which  is  colledted  together  from  various  lit¬ 
tle  Veflels  interwoven  with,  and  adhering  to  one  another. 

Now  if  we  conlider,  that  the  Liver  is  furnifli’d  with  the 
greateft  Part  of  its  Blood  from  the  Spleen,  the  Omentum,  the 
Stomach,  the  Inteftincs,  and  other  Contents  of  the  Abdomen, 
by  means  of  the  Vena  Portce ,  and  that  this  Vein  is  deftitute  of 
a  Pulfe  to  propel  its  Contents  forwards,  we  fhall  be  at  no  Lofs 
to  conceive  why  the  Liver  (hould  be  very  obnoxious  to  Stagna¬ 
tions  of  the  Blood,  and  all  the  difmal  Train  of  Confequences 
that  follow  it ;  for  Obftrudions  of  the  Veflels,  Infarctions,  In¬ 
durations,  and  moil  chronical  Diforders,  are  the  Refults  of  a 
weak  and  languid  Circulation  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Liver  ; 
for  if  a  Paflage  is  deny’d  the  Blood  thro’  the  Vena  Portce ,  and 
the  Vena  Cava ,  it  returns  to  the  Vifcera  whence  it  came,  and 
is  deriv’d  to  the  Spleen,  the  Pancreas,  the  Mefentery,  and 
other  Parts.  By  this  means  it  happens,  that,  fo  long  as  it 
lodges  there,  it  diftends  the  Veflels,  and  by  {Emulating  the 
nervous  Membranes  occafions  various  Spafmodic  Diforders,  and 
Obftrudions.  Upon  this  Occaflon  the  Lymph  is  extravafated, 
and  hence  arife  Tumours,  Piles,  Vomitings  of  Blood,  the 
Morbus  Niger  mentioned  by  Hippocrates ,  and  a  numerous 
Train  of  fuch-like  Diforders  :  That  thefe  may  be  ex- 
pell’d  from  the  Body,  the  prudent  Phyfician  informs  himfelf 
from  Anatomy,  that  the  chief  Intention  of  Cure  confifts  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Liver  free  and  eafy. 
In  Cafes  of  this  Nature  therefore.  Mineral  Waters,  warm 
Baths,  wholfome  Waters  liberally  drank,  all  Bitters  likewife, 
faline  Subftances,  fix’d  neutral  Salts,  and  in  a  Word  all  fuch 
things  as  attenuate  the  Blood,  ftrengthen  the  Solids,  and  reftore 
the  Blood,  to  its  ufual  Circulation,  are  of  Service.  And  when 
the  Blood  accumulated  in  too  great  Abundance,  which  is  often 
the  Cafe,  proves  hurtful,  we  may  eafily  imagine,  that  Phle¬ 
botomy  muft  be  proper  and  beneficial,  becaufe  by  means  of  it 
the  too  great  Quantity  of  Blood  which  diftrefs’d  the  Patient, 
by  diftending  his  V efiels,  and  breeding  Obftrudfions,  is  happily 
diminifhed. 

Befides,  by  Anatomy  we  difcover,  that  the  Liver  adheres 
to  the  Diaphragm,  which  particular  Strudure,  like  all  the  other 
Works  of  the  fupreme  Creator,  was  defign’d  to  anfwer  a 
noble  and  important  End,  which  is,  that  by  the  frequent 
Motion  of  the  Diaphragm  in  Refpiration,  the  Liver,  which 
adheres  to  it,  might  be  agitated  and  put  into  Motion  ;  and  by 
that  means  tire  languid  Motion  of  the  Blood  quickened  and 
accelerated  ;  which  is  a  fure  Proof,  that  in  Difeafes  of  this 
Kind,  Motion  is  a  proper  Remedy,  and  that  for  this  Reafon, 
Exercife,  Walking,  Riding,  and  other  Species  of  Motion,  are 
defervedly  prefcribed.  If  we  farther  confider,  that  the  Hemor¬ 
rhoidal  Veflels,  which  are  extended  longitudinally  upon  the 
Colon  and  Inteftinum  Redum,  are  at  a  vaft  Diftance  from  the 
Trunk  of  the  Vena  Portce ,  and  that  all  perpendicular  Afcents, 
as  they  are  called,  are  performed  with  Difficulty,  We  muff 
eafily  perceive,  that  fince  the  Blood  pafles  with  Difficulty  thro’ 
the  Vena  Portae,  and  the  Vifcera  of  the  Abdomen,  it  mull 
readily  ftagnate,  and,  having  burft  the  Veflels,  efpecially  if  the 
Patient  is  feiz’d  with  Spafms,  flow  from  the  Mouths  of  the 
Veins.  Hence  it  muft  be  proper  in  Diforders  of  this  Kind  to 
corroborate  the  folid  Parts,  to  reftore  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
by  Diluents,  and  to  abftain  from  fmart  Purges,  aloCtic  Prepa- 
parations  and  Aftringents ;  for  thefe,  by  irritating  the  Intefti¬ 
num  Redum,  render  this  Difcharge,  which  is  fometimes  falu- 
tary  and  wholfome,  hurtful  and  injurious. 

Having  faid  enough  of  the  Liver,  I  now  proceed  to  take  a 
View  of  the  Uterus,  a  perfed  Knowledge  of  which  is  of  vaft 
Importance  in  the  Cure  of  thofe  Difeafes  which  are  peculiarly 
incident  to  the  Female  Sex.  The  Uterus,  according  to  the 
Difcoveries  of  Anatomy,  is  likewife  one  of  thofe  Vifcera  which 
contains  Blood,  and  which,  befides  its  mufcular  and  fibrous 
Subftance,  has  a  confiderable  Number  of  winding  Veflels  carried 
to  it  from  the  Hypogaftric  and  Spermatic  Veflels.  Now  fince 
thefe  Veflels  are  in  various  Places  interwoven  with  and  adhe¬ 
rent  to  each  other,  it  muft  neceflarily  happen,  that  the  Blood 
efpecially  when  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  muft,  by  reafon  of 
thefe  winding  Canals,  make  its  way,  in  a  languid  manner, 
thro’  this  Part.  Hence  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  if 
the  Blood  ftagnates  there,  and  is  not  duly  return’d  thro’  the 
crooked  Windings  of  the  Veins,  very  terrible  Diforders  muft 
cnfue  ;  for  hence,  as  from  a  fruitful  Source,  proceed  Effufions 
K  Concretions  of  Blood,  commonly  known  by 

the  Name  of  Polypufes,  and  innumerable  other  Diforders. 
Hence  likewife  proceed  frequent  Mifcarriages  ;  hence  Dropfies, 
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Tumours,  Cachexies,  Obftru&ions,  and  all  the  Train  of  Dif. 
orders  peculiar  to  the  Female  Sex. 

As  this  is  the  Cafe,  we  may  reafonably  maintain,  that  in 
thefe  Diforders  all  fuch  things  as  retard  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  are  carefully  to  be  avoided,  fuch  as  Acids,  Styptics,  and 
Aftringents,  becaufe  thefe  Diforders  are  exafperated  and  in- 
creafed  by  fuch  Medicines.  Thofe  Medicines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  proper,  which  render  the  Blood  fluid,  florid,  and 
lulceptible  of  an  eafy  Motion.  Such  Remedies  are  likewife 
proper  as  ftrengthen  the  folid  Parts,  that  fo  the  vital  juices  may 
the  more  fpeedily  convey  their  benign  and  falutarv  Influences 
thro  the  whole  Body  ;  to  this  Clais  belong  Baths,  volatile 
oily  Salts,  and  balfamic  Bitters ;  which  Medicines,  if  ufed  be¬ 
times,  and  with  proper  Caution,  afford  Angular  Relief  in  the 
a  jove-rnentioned  Diforders.  Allow v  me  alfo  to  recommend 
Phlebotomy,  which  is  an  excellent  Preservative  againft  Abortion, 
and  other  Diforders  peculiar  to  that  Sex. 

I  now  come  to  confider  how  beneficial  a  ftrid  and  anatomi- 
C<r  p^nOW^e^“e  ^le  Structure  of  the  Spleen  is  in  the  Practice 
of  Ihyfic.  D.  Spigelius  long  ago  obferved,  and  Ruyfch ,  the 
Glory  and  Ornament  of  our  own  Age,  has  proved  by  feveral 
Experiments,  that  the  Spleen  is  compofed  of  a  vaft  Number  oif 
Veflels,  Veins  and  Arteries,  which  has  induced  fome  of  the 
Moderns  to  think  it  almoft  a  vafcular  Subftance,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  fanguineous  Gland.  Hence  we  eafily  fee,  that  the  Spleen 
was  originally  defign’d  for  attenuating  the  thick  Blood  convey’d 
to  it,  that  fo  it  might  be  tranfmitted  in  a  purer  and  more  florid 
State  to  the  Liver.  Thefe  Circumftanoes  being  difcovered,  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  what  Injuries  muft  enfue  to  Health  from 
its  being  obftruded,  becoming  tumid,  or  fluffed  with  Blood; 
becaufe  by  thefe  means  a  thick  and  vifcid  Blood  is  from  it  con¬ 
vey’d  to  the  other  Parts,  which,  whilft  it  pafles  with  Difficulty 
through  the  narrow  Parts  of  the  Veflels,  fettles  in  them,  and 
becomes  the  Source  of  various  Diforders.  Hence  ’tis  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  Practice,  that  in  Diforders  of  this  Kind,  no  Medicines 
are  either  fo  powerful,  or  fo  fpeedy  in  their  Effeds,  as  thofe 
which  attenuate  the  Blood,  open  the  Veflels,  remove  Obftru- 
dlions,  and  ftrengthen  the  Tone  of  the  Solids  ;  for  by  thefe  the 
languid  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  augmented,  and  its  Circulation 
carried  on  without  Interruption.  For  attenuating  vifcid  Blood 
therefore,  the  plentiful  drinking  of  wholfome  Water  is  very 
proper  ;  and  the  Reafon  is  plain,  why  warm  Baths,  and  Mineral 
Waters,  are  not  only  ufeful,  but  of  all  other  Remedies  the  moft 
fovereign  in  Diforders  of  this  Kind.  Now  as  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  is  affifted  by  the  Tone  of  the  folid  Parts,  and  as 
this  Tone  is  proportionably  deftroy’d  by  the  Diftention  of  the 
Veflels,  it  plainly  follows,  that  gentle  Aftringents,  fuch  as 
Chalybeats,  and  what  we  commonly  call  Splenetics,  are  not  to 
be  negleded  in  Diforders  of  this  Nature. 

Among  the  Number  of  fanguineous  Vifcera  we  may  juftly 
reckon  the  Kidneys,  the  Knowledge  of  whofe  Structure,  as  ’tis 
highly  ufeful  in  Pradice,  deferves  our  moft  attentive  Confider  - 
ation  ;  for  the  Secretion  of  the  faltifh  Serum  depends  entirely 
upon  the  free  Circulation  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Kidneys.  Now 
that  this  Circulation  is  naturally  very  expeditioufly  performed 
may  be  proved  by  two  Arguments  :  F’irft,  the  einulgent  Arteries 
are  not  far  diftant  from  the  Heart,  near  which  tire  Syjiole  of 
the  Arteries  is  very  ftrong.  Secondly,  the  Fluids  taken  into 
the  Stomach  are  very  quickly  difcharged  by  the  Bladder.  This 
principally  happens  upon  drinking  warm  Liquors,  fuch  as  Small- 
beer,  and  Infufions  of  Tea,  and  Paul’s  Betony,  after  plentiful 
Draughts  of  which,  the  Urine  is  very  foon  difcharged  in  great 
Plenty.  All  the  Diforders  then  incident  to  the  Kidneys,  fuch 
as  Exulcerations,  Inflammations,  Paroxyfms  of  the  Stone, 
Suppreffions,  immoderate  Fluxes  of  Urine,  proceed  from  a 
Stagnation  of  the  Blood.  Hence  the  Phyfician  may  learn,  that 
too  great^  a  Quantity  of  Blood,  or  a  Plethora,  is  the  Caufe  of 
thefe  Diforders  ;  and  that  Phlebotomy  muft  of  Confequence  be 
very  proper  for  the  Relief  of  the  Patient,  and  the  Removal  of 
the  Difeafe.  Hence  we  are  alfo  taught,  that  warm  Baths, 
Mineral  Waters,  warm  Infufions  of  Paul’s  Betony,  and  Ground- 
ivy,  and  all  other  Medicines  which  attenuate  coagulated  Blood, 
are  beneficial  in  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  membranous  Parts  of  the  Body  likewife  claim  our  par¬ 
ticular  Regard,  fince,  being  endow’d  with  a  moft  quick  and 
exquifite  Senfe,  ’tis  of  vaft  Importance  for  the  Phyfician  to  un- 
derftand  their  Strudure.  The  Vifcera  then,  which  principally 
confift  of  Membranes,  are  the  Stomach,  the  Oefopliagus,  the 
InteftincS,  and  the  Bladder.  Now  we  learn  from  Anatomy, 
that  fuch  Parts  as  confift  of  Membranes,  contain  little  Blood  • 
but  that  they  are  furniftied  with  a  great  many  Branches  of 
Nerves,  and  flelhy  Fibres,  that  fo  they  may  both  contra#  and 
dilate  themfelves.  For  thefe  Reafons  they  are  very  fubjed  to 
Spafms :  Hence  the  Blood,  flowing  flowly  thro’  the  comprefs’d 
and  obftruded  Veins,  eafily  ftagnates,  and  produces  the  moft 
fatal  Diforders  ;  for  from  this  Caufe  we  find  the  moft  dangerous 
Inflammations  arife,  becaufe  the  nervous  Parts,  on  account  of 
their  incredible  Connexion  and  Communication  with  one  an¬ 
other,  at  once  irritate  and  affed  the  whole  nervous  Syftem  ;  fo 
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that  a  Complication  of  very  terrible  Symptoms  are  generally 
obferved  to  accompany  fuch  Diforders,  as  acute  Fevers, 
VVatchings,  Loathing  of  Food,  Heat  of  the  internal,  and 
Coldnefs  of  the  external  Parts,  Reftleffnefs,  Convulflons,  and 
in  fome  Degree  Lofs  of  Reafon.  Hence  it  likewife  follows, 
that  the  more  noble  and  valuable  the  Part  affefiled  is,  the  more 
terrible  and  dangerous  the  Inflammation  ought  to  be  judged  3 
and  that  the  Endeavours  of  the  Phyfician  to  procure  a  fpeedy 
and  feafonable  Relief,  ought  to  bear  a  diredl  Proportion  to  the 
Weaknefs  and  Danger  of  his  Patients.  This  Theory  plainly 
demonlfrates,  that,  in  order  to  protefil  the  Body  againft  the 
violent  Affaults  of  fuch  a  Diforder,  all  thofe  Remedies  are 
proper,  which  preferve  the  Tone  and  Strength  of  the  folid  Parts, 
and  are  neither  too  aftringent,  nor  too  relaxing  ;  among  which 
I  cannot  help  recommending  nervous  Medicines,  temperate 
Balfamics,  warm  Infufions  of  Herbs,  volatile  oily  Salts,  alexi- 
pharmic  Effences,  &c.  In  cafe  of  a  Plethora,  or  too  great  a 
Quantity  of  Blood,  Phlebotomy  is  alfo  necefiary  5  and  all  Pur¬ 
gatives,  Emetics,  Styptics,  and  Opiates,  are  to  be  avoided. 
Acids  in  Food,  vifcid  Subftances,  and  fuch  as  induce  a  Coldnefs 
of  the  Body,  are  likewife  to  be  fhunn’d,  becaufe,  by  ftirnu- 
lating  the  Fibres  into  Spafms,  they  augment  the  Diforder. 
But  the  Importance  and  Largenefs  of  the  Stomach  calls  upon 
me  to  fay  fomething  particular  upon  its  Structure  5  one  Pecu¬ 
liarity  of  which  is,  that,  in  the  fuperior  Cavity  of  its  Left  Part, 
the  Bloodrveflels  are  defended  with  a  very  thin  Membrane, 
whilfl:  at  the  fame  time  their  canous  and  villous  Membranes  are 
extremely  flender  in  the  fame  Place.  Hence  a  Reafon  may 
plainly  be  afligned,  w7hy,  in  Hypochondriac  Diforders,  and  Ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  Spleen,  thefe  Veflels,  being  diftqnded  with 
Blood,  fhould  be  eafily  burft,  the  Confequence  of  which  is,  a 
plentiful  Effuflon  of  Blood  from  the  Mouth.  Thefe  Vomit¬ 
ings  of  Blood  are  alfo  very  common  to  Women,  for  no 
other  Reafon  than  that  the  Blood,  which  (hould  have  been  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  menflrual  Difcharge,  is  retained  3  and  being 
convey’d  to  the  Stomach,  firft  diftends,  and  then  burfts  thefe 
Veflels.  Moreover,  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach,  and  its  infe¬ 
rior  Orifice,  together  with  the  Duodenum,  are  cover’d  with  a 
very  thick  and  villous  Coat,  which  covers  the  nervous  fenfible 
Coat  ;  fo  that  we  have  no  great  Reafon  to  wonder  why  thefe 
Parts  of  the  Inteflines  are  endow’d  with  a  lefs  exquifite  Senfe 
than  others,  fince  Anatomy  demonftrates,  that  the  latter  are 
entirely  deftitute  of  the  above-mentioned  Coat.  This  plainly 
appears  to  be  the  noble  Refult  of  exquifite  Contrivance,  and 
unerring  Wifdom  3  for  ’tis  without  Doubt  intended  to  hinder 
the  Bile  and  Aliments,  which  are  principally  lodged  in  thefe 
Parts,  from  irritating  this  nervous  Coat,  and  thereby  proving 
prejudicial  to  Health.  Hence  we  may  lay  this  down  as  a  Rule 
in  Pradlice,  that  faline  Purges,  and  gentle  Openers  of  the 
Belly,  are  of  no  Ufe  in  Diforders  where  a  Load  of  acid  or 
bilious  Matter  is  lodg’d  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach,  in  the 
Duodenum,  or  the  Beginning  of  the  Jejunum  ;  for  thefe  Parts, 
being  only  endowed  with  a  dull  and  heavy  Senfation,  refill  the 
faint  and  languid  Stimulus  of  fuch  weak  and  ill-chofen  Medi¬ 
cines..  But  no  Medicines  are  better  calculated  lor  diflodging 
thefe  remote  and  deep-rooted  Sordes,  than  gentle  Emetics  3 
for  thefe,  by  the  Sulphur,  and  fubtile  caullic  Salt,  of  which  they 
confill,  penetrate  the  Tunica  Villofa,  or  villous  Coat,  and  by 
ilimuladng  the  nervous  Coat,  eafily  excite  Spafmodic  Contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Parts  3  whence  the  Sordes,  lodg’d  within  them,  are 
drawn  forth,  as  it  were,  by  the  Energy  of  the  Medicine. 

Whilfl;  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  Duodenum,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
briefly  to  touch  upon  the  more  curious  Circumftances  of  its 
Structure,  which  few  have  as  yet  fufficiently  adverted  to.  Hea¬ 
ven  then,  whofe  Works  are  always  perfect,  has  bountifully 
contriv’d,  that  this  Intelline  fhould  refemble  a  little  Bag,  or 
Stomach,  that  fo  the  Eile,  pout  ’d  from  its  refpedtive  Dudts  into 
this  Intelline,  may  remain  the  longer  in  it,  and  by  that  means 
be  the  more  intimately  mixed  with  our  Food  3  a  Circumftance 
which  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  Health.  As  this  is  the  Cafe, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  great  many  Diforders  proceed  from 
this  Intelline,  if  too  large  a  Quantity  of  Bile  is  lodged  in  it  ; 
and  efpecially  if  thro’  the  Languidnefs  of  its  Motion,  and  the 
Length  of  its  Stay  there,  it  becomes  corrupt,  and  aiTumes  a  vi¬ 
rulent  Quality.  Certain  it  is,  and  I  only  affirm  what  I  know 
from.  Obfervation,  that  this  Intelline,  as  above  circumllanc’d, 
contains  the  latent  Caufes  of  many  terrible  Diforders  3  for  to 
it  we  may  principally  refer  Intermitting, Tertian,  Burning,  and 
Bilious  Fevers,  Dyfenteries,  Diarrhoeas,  and  Cardialgias.  In 
this  Intelline  alfo  lurks  that  malignant  Matter,  which,  being 
afterwards  tranflatcd  to  the  Blood,  occafions  Small-Pox,  Purple 
Fevers,  and  Diforders  of  various  Kinds.  Hence  we  may  ra¬ 
tionally  conclude,  that  no  Medicines  arc  more  efficacious, 
either  for  preventing  thefe  Diforders  when  dreaded,  or  remove- 
jng  them  when  prefcnt,  than  gentle  Emetics,  whereby  the 
Seeds  of  the  Difeafe  may  be  diflodg’d,  and  the  Sordes  duly 
evacuated,  left  they  fhould  communicate  a  Taint  to  the  Blood. 
This  Intention  is  alfo  anfwtr’d  by  nitrous  abforbent  Ablterfives, 
\*hich  a£l  immediately  on  the  Matter  of  the  Difeafe,  and  break 
tl:e  pungent  Spiculae  which  prove  its  Caufe. 


I  {hould  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  Negleft,  if  jn  tp- 
Place  I  fail’d  to  take  Notice  of  the  Bile,  that  FI umour  lo  ne¬ 
cefiary  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Eody,  and  of  which  the  Abun¬ 
dance  loudly  calls  for  our  Admiration  and  Surprize,  fince  in 
the  Liver  it  is  plentifully  generated,  and  convey’d  to  the  Inte- 
ftines  by  two  Du&s  3  for  which  no  other  Caufe  can  be  affign’d 
than  that  this  Plumour  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the  Body* 
fince  it  enters  the  Duodenum  and  firft  Inteflines,  mixes  with 
the  Chyle,  and  proves  a  proper  Stimulus  for  difeharging  the 
Contents  of  the  Inteflines.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  Bile  is 
vaftly  conducive  to  Health,  and  that  its  being  either  corrupted 
or  deficient  in  Quantity,  produces  various  Diforders.  Heme 
we  alfo  learn  an  ufcful  Maxim  in  Pra&ice,  which  is,  That  all 
thofe  Subftances  are  excellent  Prefervatives  of  Health,  which 
either  recruit  the  diminifh’d  Eile,  or  reftore  its  1  emperament 
and  balfamic  Bitternefs.  'I  his  Intention  is  excellently  anfwer’d 
by  bitter  Extrads  of  Wormwood,  lefl'er  Centaury,  Carduus 
Benedidlus,  Extradl  of  Aloe,  and  other  Subftances  of  a  like 
Nature  3  for  as  the  Bile,  in  its  natural  State,  {Lengthens  the 
Motion  of  the  Inteflines,  proves  a  proper  Stimulus  for  the  Dif¬ 
charge  of  the  Excrements,  and  incides  the  acid  and  vifcid  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Body,  and  by  that  means  preferves  it  from  cold 
Diforders,  we  have  no  Reafon  to  doubt,  but  that,  in  Cafes  of 
this  Nature,  Hitters,  adminifter’d  in  Conjunction  with  Balfa¬ 
mics,  are  highly  proper  and  expedient ;  For  this  Reafon  thefe 
Medicines  are  greatly  beneficial  in  Cachexies,  Dropfies,  Hyfteric 
and  Hypochondriac  Diforders. 

It  will  not,  on  this  Occafion,  be  improper  to  fay  fomewhat 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Lymph,  and  fhew  what  an  Advan¬ 
tage  the  Knowledge  of  it  mult  be  to  the  Practitioner.  We 
mull  firft  then  coniider,  that  the  Lymph,  or  moll  thin  and 
refin’d  Part  of  the  Serum,  is  fecreted  from  the  Arteries,  con¬ 
vey’d  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  Veflels  to  the  thoracic  Duct, 
and  returned  to  the  Heart,  with  this  View,  that  the  Blood 
may  be  fufficiently  attenuated  by  a  proper  Fluid  3  for  we 
learn,  that  our  Bodies  are  fupported  and  maintain’d  by  a 
due  and  proper  Quantity  of  Fluids  3  and  ’tis  plain  from  Chy- 
mical  and  Statical  Experiments,  that  our  Bodies  in  the  Com¬ 
plex  contain  eleven  Parts  of  Fluid  to  one'that  is  Solid.  Hence  a 
Fluid  mull  neceffarily  be  the  principal  Element  of  the  Blood, 
whereby  ’tis  preferved,  and  fo  diluted,  as  to  pafs  eafily  thro’  the 
narrow  Chanels  of  the  Veflels.  Hence  we  mull  know,  what 
Fluid,  even  when  taken  in  the  greateft  Quantity,  mull  be 
conducive  to  Health,  which  mull  be  that  which  is  lighteft, 
thinneft,  and  beft  calculated  for  mixing  with  the  Blood.  For 
this  Reafon  a  Phyfician  ought  carefully  to  inquire  into  the 
Qualities  of  different  Waters,  that  fo  he  may  know  which  are 
beft  calculated  for  the  State  of  his  Patient,  and  mofl  conducive 
to  Health.  Hence  the  Phyfician  mull  alfo  perceive,  that 
nothing  is  fo  effectual  for  attenuating  a  thick  Blood,  as  2n 
Abundance  of  Fluids  5  and  that  in  the  mofl  obftinate  Difor¬ 
ders  arifing  from  Obftrudlions  of  the  Vifcera,  and  Vifcidity  of 
the  Blood,  hot  Baths,  and  Mineral  Waters,  afford  the  nobleft 
Relief,  provided  they  are  liberally  drank. 

The  Anatomical  Contemplation  of  the  Lymph  alfo  teaches 
us,  that  its  retrograde  Courfe  is  perform’d  with  a  great  deal  of 
Difficulty  3  for  which  Reafon  bountiful  Nature  has  lent  her 
fkilful  Aid,  and  furnifh’d  the  lymphatic  Veflels  with  many 
bye  Paffages,  whilfl  fhe  has  at  the  fame  time  fortify’d  the  con¬ 
globate  Glands,  thro’  which  the  lymphatic  Veflels  pafs,  with 
nervous  Fibres,  that  by  their  Strength  and  Impulfe,  the  Courfe 
of  the  Lymph  to  the  Heart  may  be  the  more  readily  performed. 
Hence  Nuck ,  that  ingenious  Inquirer  into  the  Structure  of  the 
lymphatic  Veflels,  judicioufly  compares  them  to  Siphons.  But 
if  this  Motion  fhould  prove  languid  3  if  the  Lymph  fhould  be 
vifcid,  or  the  Strength  defedlive,  the  Lymph  itfelf  fettles  about 
the  Glands,  and  obftrudts  them.  Now  if  the  Lymph  fhould 
want  a  due  Degree  of  Motion,  it  corrupts,  turns  vapid,  and 
lays  a  Foundation  for  a  great  many,  and  thofe  very  terrible 
Diforders  3  fuch  as  thofe,  which,  from  an  Impurity  of  the 
Lymph,  deform  and  fpoil  the  Skin  3  among  which  are  Lepro- 
fies,  Herpes,  Puflules,  Itches,  Scurvies,  and  the  Lues  Ve¬ 
nerea.  Having  then  found  out  the  Caufe  of  Diforders  of  this 
Nature,  which  without  Anatomy  we  cannot  poffibly  do,  the 
Phyfician  is  to  endeavour  to  reftore  the  Lymph  to  its  Circu¬ 
lation  3  or,  m  other  Words,  to  open  the  obftrudled  Glands, 
that  the  Motion  of  the  Lymph  may  be  increafed.  In  a  Cale 
therefore  of  this  Nature,  Bleedings,  Purgatives,  Abforbents, 
or  Salts  prove  ineffedlual,  and  more  powerful  Medicines  mu.fc 
be  applied  3  fuch  as  penetrate,  whofe  Texture  remains  found 
and  entire,  and  which,  by  {Emulating  the  Fibres,  open  the 
Glands  and  Veflels.  The  Mineral  Kingdom  fupplies  us  with 
Medicines  of  this  Kind,  fuch  as  S  llphurs  of  Metals,  Antimo- 
nial  and  Mercurial  Preparations,  the  Avonderful  Efficacy  0 
which  upon  the  Glands,  and  Motion  of  the  Lymph,  cannot  be 
fufficiently  extoll’d.  .  .. 

If  the  free  Circulation  of  the  Lymph  is  prevented,  cfpecia  V 
from  Obftrudlions  of  the  Liver,  the  lymphatic  Veflels  hr 
fwell,  and  then  break.  Hence  the  Serum,  being  extravafate  in 
Abundance,  produces  various  Species  of  Dropiies,  winch  re 
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ctive  their  different  Denominations  from  the  refpe&ive  Parts 
they  affedt Whence  it  is  evident  to  a  Demonftration,  that 
thefe  Diforders  admit  of  a  Cure  with  Difficulty  3  for  it  requires 
no  great  Labour  to  fhew  how  hard  a  Talk  it  is  to  foften  indu¬ 
rated  Vifcera,  and  confolidate  burft  Veffels. 

I  now  come  to  confider  the  Brain  and  Nervous  Syftem,  with 
a  View  to  illuftrate  the  extenfive  Ufe  that  an  accurate  Anato¬ 
mical  Knowledge  of  thefe  Parts  is  of  in  Practice.  And,  indeed, 
the  Antients  called  thefe  Parts  cold,  not  becaufe  they  wanted 
their  proper  Degree  of  Heat,  but  becaufe,  when  compar’d  with 
other  Members,  they  were  furnifh’d  with  a  proportionably 
fmaller  Quantity  of  Blood.  Befides,  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain  is  ol  itfelf  void  of  all  Sehfation  :  hence  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  Deficiency  bfi  the  Blood  has  a  very  confiderable  Infiucnce 
upon  thofie  Parts ,  fince  in  Bleeding,  or  where  a  large  Hae¬ 
morrhage  happens,  we  obferve  the  Patient  to  faint  away,  which 
is  a  convincing  Proof,  that  by  that  means  the  Nourifhment,  as 
it  may  be  called,  is  drawn  away  from  this  Part.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  warm  Medicines  are  particularly  beneficial  in  Dif¬ 
orders  of  the  Brain,  becaufe,  by  {Lengthening  its  Membranes, 
they  occafion  a  quicker  and  more  expeditious  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  thro’  it.  For  this  Intention  Cephalics,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  are  defervedly  commended  3  fuch  as  Oils 
diftilled  from  aromatic  Herbs,  apopledtic  Balfams,  and  volatile 
oily  Salts  ;  for  if  .the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  are  not  fuffici- 
ently  ftrong,  the  Blood  is  eafily  retained  in  them  ;  and  hence 
very  terrible  Diforders  arife,  fuch  as  Apoplexies,  Lofs  of  Voice, 
Melancholy^  Difficulty  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  Gutta  Serenas, 
Incubi,  frightful  Watchings,  Sleep,  Diforders  and  Diminu¬ 
tions  of  the  feveral  Senfes  and  Motions  of  the  Body.  But  as 
Corroboratives  are  excellently  calculated  for  the  Cure  of  thefe 
Diforders,  fo  no  Medicines  are  more  fatal  to  the  Brain  than 
thofe  which  induce  too  great  a  Relaxation,  Coldnefs,  or  Hea¬ 
viness  upon  it.  Of  this  Kind  are  all  Subftances  that  abound 
in  Vapours;  as  moift  Air,  too  much  Sleep,  the  Affedtions  of 
the  Mind,  and  efpecially  Sorrow,  together  with  all  fuch  Things 
as  flrike  the  Nerves  of  the  Head  with  their  Sulphureous  Efflu¬ 
via  3  fuch  as  Opiates,  Narcotics;  as  alfo  Acids,  refrigerating 
Medicines,  and  autumnal  Fruits.  In  thefe  Diforders,  on  the 
other  hand,  volatile,  oily,  and  balfamic  Salts,  are  beneficial 3  the 
principal  of  which  is  my  liquid  Balfam,  which  fince ’tis  com¬ 
pos’d  of  the  beft  and  molt  genuine  Oils,  Scarcely  to  be  found 
in  any  other  Composition,  affords  a  furprifing  Relief  in  Difor¬ 
ders  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves.  In  Diforders,  therefore;  which 
proceed  from  Obftrudtions  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  fuch  as 
a  Palfy,  I  muff  for  the  fame  Reafon  recommend  balfamic 
Medicines  apply’d  externally,  not  fo  much  to  the  affedted  Part, 
as  to  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  Nape  of  the  Neck. 

I  fhould  now  handle  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Nerves  at  large; 
did  I  not  think  it  Sufficient  to  touch  upon  it  on  this  Occafion  : 
and  without  Doubt,  if  a  Phyfician  lies  under  Obligations  per- 
fedtly  to  know  any  Part  of  Anatomy,  ’tis  certainly  that  of  the 
wonderful  Structure  and  Confent  of  the  Nerves  3  for  unlefs  he 
knows  this*  he  can  never  difeern  whence  any  given  Series  of 
Symptoms  draw  their  Origin;  nor  what  Diforders  aftedt  only 
by  Confent.  Whence  the  many  Errors  that  might  flip  into 
Pradiice,  may  be  eafily  conceived  3  for  this  is  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  Caution,  that  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  is  to  be 
removed,  and  that  the  Phyfician  goes  prepofteroufly  to  work, 
who  being  ignorant  of  Anatomy,  and  overlooking  the  Caufe, 
diredts  his  Views  only  to  the  Symptoms.  Now  the  Reafon  or 
Caufe  of  thefe  Symptoms  is  no  other  than  that  the  nervous 
Parts  are  intimately  connedted  with  one  another,  whence  their 
furprifing  Confent  arifes  ;  for  ’tis  certainly  wonderful,  that 
when  one  nervous  Part  fhould  be  difturbed,  the  whole  Body 
fhould,  in  Conlequence  of  it,  be  affedfed.  Thus  from  intenfe 
Pains,  even  of  diffant  Parts,  from  a  wounded  Nerve  or  Ten¬ 
don,  from  the  Stone,  the  Colic,  or  Iliac  Paffion,  proceed  Fe¬ 
vers,  Deliriums,  Convulfions,  and  fome  other  moft  terrible 
Diforders. 

The  intercoffal  Branch,  and  the  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves,  run 
almoft  thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  whence  it  generally 
happens,  that  Vomitings,  Diarrhoeas,  Afthmas,  Conftipations 
of  the  Belly,  Suppreffions  of  Urine,  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing, 
and  a  Pain  in  the  Breaft,  fucceed  Diforders  of  the  Head,  Apo¬ 
plexies,  Epilepfies,  or  Contufions.  The  fame  happens  in  Hy¬ 
pochondriac  orHyfteric  Diforders  3  for  if,  in  this  Cafe,  the  ner¬ 
vous  Foldings  of  the  Mefentery,  and  the  NerVes  of  the  Stomach 
and  Lungs,  fhould  happen  to  be  diflorted  by  Flatulencies,  or  any 
acrid  Matter,  Suffocation,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Vertigo, 
Paip  of  the  Head,  Fainting,  Pain  of  the  Neck,  Afthma,  Cata- 
lepfis,  and  Convulfions,  threaten  the  Patient.  Now  the  Phyfician 
would  do  nothing,  who,  only  taking  the  Symptoms  intoConfide- 
ration, ‘fhould  prefcribeRemediesagainft  thefe  Diforders ;  where- 
as,  if  the  real  Caufe  was  once  throughly  known,  fuch  a  Com¬ 
plication  of  Diforders  might  often  be  removed  by  a  Angle 
carminative  Clyfter,  or  an  antifpafmodic  Medicine.  With  a 
Paroxyfin  of  the  Stone  are  frequently  join’d  Vomitings,  .the 
Colic,  Stupor  of  the  Thigh,  Retraction  of  the  Teftes,  and 
what  is  fid]  more  -remarkable,  Epilepfy,  and  an  uncommon 


Pain  of  the  Breaft  ;  for  which  Symptoms  no  other  Caufe  can 
be  affign’d,  than  that  the  intercoffal  Nerves,  and  thofe  of  the 
eighth  Pair,  are  inferted  into  the  Bladder  and  Kidneys.  Over¬ 
looking  Symptoms  then,  the  Phyfician  is  to  make  it  his  chief 
Bufinefs  to  remove  the  Pain  of  the  Stone,  which  being  once 
done,  the  other  Diforders  will  dilappear  with  it  3  for  which  In¬ 
tention  Baths,  oily  Ointments,  and  gentle  Anodynes,  are  to 
be  preferibed,  that  by  relaxing  the  Paflages  the  Pain  may  be 
mitigated  or  removed.  Equally  ncceflary  is  that  Obfervation 
concerning  Worms,  which,  if  lodg’d  in  the  Inteftinum  Ileum  of 
Children,  corrode  its  Membrane,  and  produce  Spafms  and 
Convulfions  :  Which  Symptoms  will  neverthelefs  eafily  ceafe, 
if  the  Phyfician  makes  a  light  Judgment  of  the  Caufe;  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  kill  the  Worms  by  proper  Anthclminthics.  Intenfe 
Pain,  Tenefmus,  Loathing  of  Food,  Watchings,  and  cold 
Sweats,  often  fucceed  an  Erofion  of  the  Bladder  from  the  Stone. 
If  by  the  Affiftance  of  Anatomy  we  are  directed  to  the  Caufe 
of  this  Diftemper,  it  will  eafily  appear,  that  in  order  to  remove 
its  concomitant  Symptoms,  the  Phyfician’s  firft  and  principal 
Care  ought  to  be  placed  in  removing  the  Stone,  which  is  belt 
and  moft  effectually  done  by  oily  and  balfamic  Medicines  ;  or, 
ii  the  Cafe  is  very  urgent,  by  extracting  the  Stone  by  a  fkilful 
Hand. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  other  Parts  which  are  fub- 
jected  to  the  moft  violent  Torments,  in  Confequence  of  the 
incredible  Connection  and  Communication  of  the  Nerves  :  It 
will  not,  however,  be  improper  to  fay  fomething  upon  this 
Head,  "The  moft  violent  Diforders  then,  fuch  as  Diarrhoeas, 
Coughs,  levers,  Conftipations  of  the  Belly,  Heavinefs  about 
the  Breaft,  Convulfions,  and  other  Diforders,  accompany  the 
Tooth-ach,  and  difficult  Breeding  of  Teeth  in  Children  3  but 
thefe  Symptoms,  when  they  are  not  very  violent,  immediately 
remit,  upon  the  Pain  being  allay’d,  or  the  faulty  Tooth  pull’d 
out,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  the  Diforder  :  But  ’tis  furprifing, 
what  racking  Pains  accompany  an  Inflammation  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  5  becaufe  this  Part,  having  very  confiderable  Nerves, 
affedls  at  once  tire  whole  Body.  Hence  by  taking  Poifon,  or 
by  fome  acrid  Matter  lodging  in  the  Stomach,  intolerable 
Heart-burnings;  Deliriums,  and  Uneafinefles,  which  in  the  Iffue 
prove  fatal,  are  produced  3  the  internal  Parts,  but  efpecially 
the  Region  of  the  Breaft,  are  burn’d  as  it  were  in  a  Flame  3 
the  external  Parts  are  cold,  and  the  Pulfe  unequal  3  which 
Symptoms,  as  they  are  very  terrible  and  dangerous,  may  juftly 
alarm  the  Phyfician  5  yet  they  difappear,  if  the  State  pf  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  duly  adverted  to,  and  the  Poifon  thrown  out  by  means  of 
Oil  or  Milk,  or  the  Acrimony  of  the  Matter  deftroy’d  by 
proper  Remedies.  Nor  is  this  lefs  fubjedt  to  happen  in  Wounds 
■  of  the  Tendons  5  for  fometimes  a  Train  of  Diforders  are  the 
Confequences  of  a  wounded  Finger  or  Toe,  or  a  Corn  unfkil- 
fully  cut  ;  for  then  Cynic  Spaims,  Convulfions,  Pains,  and 
other  Symptoms,  afflift  the  Patient,  and  put  him  in  the  higheft: 
Danger  3  but  the  Fury  and  Violence  of  the  Symptoms  remit, 
if,  by  a  feafonable  Remedy,  the  Pain  of  the  Nerves  is  mitigated. 

In  the  Hyfteric  Paffion,  that  Difeafe  peculiar  to  the  Female 
Sex,  the  Patients  fall  down  as  if  they  were  Thunder-ftruck,  or 
in  an  Apoplexy,  fince  on  account  of  the  Nerves  of  the  eighth 
Pair,  and  the  Par  Vagum;  which  are  inferted  in  theUterus,  the 
Membranes  of  the  Brain  are  at  the  fame  time  feiz’d  with  Spafms. 
But,  not  to  mention  other  Diforders,  which  in  this  Difeafe 
afflidt  the.  tender  Sex,  they  all  proceed  from  no  other  Caufe 
than  this,  that  the  Nerves  are  carry ’d  in  one  uninterrupted 
Courfe  thro’  the  Whole  of  the  Body. 

From  this  furprifing  Confent  of  Nerves,  we  are  often  to 
account  for  the  Difeafes,  in  which  the  Bi:e  is  juftly  accufed  as 
faulty  ;  for  as  the  hepatic  Congeries  of  Nerves,  which  goes  to 
the  Gall-bladder,  paffes  alfo  thro’  the  Pylorus,  the  Pancreas, 
and  the  Duodenum  ;  the  Reafon  is  plain,  why,  the  Stomach 
being  irritated,  the  Bile  fhould  be  difeharged  both  from  its 
Dudts  and  Cyftis  3  and  why  the  Jaundice  ftimulates  and  pro¬ 
vokes  the  Stomach  itfelf  to  Naufea  and  Vomiting. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  Confent  between  the  Bladder  and  Ure¬ 
ters,  becaufe  the  fame  Nerves  pafs  thro’  thefe  Parts  in  one  un¬ 
interrupted  Courfe.  Hence  if  the  Beginning  of  the  Ureters  is 
afflidted  with  a  Stone  or  Spafms,  there  very  often  happens  at 
the  fame  time  a  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  a  Strangury,  aiid  a  fruit- 
lefs  and  ineffedtual  Endeavour  to  make  Water. 

But  enough  on  the  Confent  of  the  Nerves,  which,  if  every 
thing  was  to  be  fuggefted,  would  detain  us  too  long :  The 
Phyfician  in  the  mean  while  may  profit  fo  far  from  this,  as  to  be 
able  to  diftinguifh  the  Caufe  from  the  Symptoms  of  a  Difeafe. 
If  any  one  defires  to  read  more  upon  this  Subject;  he  ma.y  con- 
fult  that  excellent  Writer,  VieuJJeus ,  who  has  laid  down  the 
Dodtrine  of  the  Nerves  at  greater  Length.  Tlio’  all  I  have 
advanced  has  a  moft  diredt  Tendency  to  fhew  the  Ufe  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  in  Pradiice,  yet  if  I  was  to  launch  out  into  Surgery, 
Anatomical  Knowledge  would  ftill  be  found  more  beneficial  to 
it  :  For  the  Effedts  of  Surgery  are  the  moft  evident  of  any  in, 
Medicine  ;  whereas  in  the  Cure  of  internal  Diforders  there  is 
at  leaft  a  Poffibility  of  doubting  whetlier  the  Cure  be  performed 
by  the  Benefit  of  Nature,  or  the  Virtues  of  the  Medicine.  But 
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in  that  Branch  of  the  Art,  by  which  Cures  are  performed  by 
the  Surgeon’s,  it  is  evidently  and  immediately  perceptible  to 
the  Eye,  that  the  Patient  receives  Afliftance  from  his  Hand. 
Hence  it  eafily  appears  how  great  Praife  a  practical  Phyfician 
may  reap  from  the  joint  Knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
I  (hall  at  prefent  add  no  more  concerning  the  Ufe  of  Anatomy 
in  Surgery,  fince  the  Subject  is  of  fuch  Importance  and  Extent 
as  to  deferve  a  more  particular  Difcuflion.  Hoffman  Medicina 
Rationalis  Syflcmatica ,  Vol.  6. 

Hoffman ,  tho’  no  inconfiderable  Writer,  has,  however,  in 
the  preceding  Difiertation,  given  a  very  confus’d  Account  of 
the  Pra&ice  of  the  Antients.  If  amongft  thefe  he  includes 
Hippocrates ,  he  has  done  him  great  Injuftice,  by  charging  him 
with  ufing  too  copious  a  Materia  Medica ,  with  a  Negledl  of 
gentle  Laxatives,  and  with  all  the  Errors  and  Dreams  of  later 
Phyficians,  who  built  their  Theories  upon  the  Peripatetic  and 
Chymical  Philofophy. 

The  History  of  Anatomy. 

With  refpe'61:  to  the  Antiquity  of  Anatomy,  it  feems  ftarcely 
poffible,  but  that  the  Slaughter  of  Bealls  for  the  Ufe  of  Man, 
Cafualties,  Murders,  and  the  Accidents  of  War,  mull  have 
furnilhed  Mankind  with  a  genera!  Knowledge  of  the  Structure  of 
the  Parts,  in  very  early  Ages  of  the  World.  But  it  is  not  very 
certain  at  what  Period  it  began  to  be  cultivated  as  a  Science. 
This,  however,  mull  have  been  very  early,  efpecially  if  we 
pay  any  Regard  to  Manet  bo,  the  famous  Egyptian  Writer,  who, 
according  to  the  Report  of  Eufebius ,  relates,  that  Athotis  an 
Egyptian  King  wrote  fomeTreatifes  of  Anatomy.  This  King, 
if  the  Egyptian  Chronology  was  to  be  depended  on,  liv’d  many 
Ages  before  Adam.  This,  however  falfe  with  refpedt  to  Time, 
amounts  to  a  fort  of  Proof  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Science  I 
am  fpeaking  of. 

It  is  inferred,  that  Solomon  was  no  Stranger  to  the  Stru&ute 
of  the  human  Body,  from  a  Paflage  in  the  twelfth  Chapter  of 
Eccleflafles ,  which  is  thus  : 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  Days  of  thy  Youth ,  while 
the  evil  Days  come  not ,  nor  the  Years  draw  nigh ,  when  thou  Jhalt 
fay ,  I  have  no  Pleafute  in  them  ; 

While  the  Sun ,  or  the  Light ,  or  the  Moon ,  or  the  Stars ,  be 
not  darkened ,  nor  the  Clouds  return  after  the  Raiti  : 

In  the  Day  when  the  Keepers  of  the  Houfe  Jhall  tremble ,  and 
the  frong  Men  Jhall  bow  themf elves ,  and  the  Grinders  ceafe ,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  few ,  and  thofe  that  look  out  of  the  Windows  be 
darkened  : 

And  the  Doors  Jhall  be  Jhut  in  the  Streets ,  when  the  Sound 
if  the  Grinding  is  low ,  and  he  Jhall  rife  up  at  the  Voice  of  the 
Bird ,  and  all  the  Daughters  of  Mu ftc  Jhall  be  brought  low  ; 

Alfo  when  they  Jhall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high ,  and 
Fears  Jhall  be  in  the  Way ,  and  the  Almond-tree  Jhall  flourijh, 
hnd  the  Grajhopper  Jhall  be  a  Burden ,  and  Defire  Jhall  fail :  Be- 
caufe  Man  goeth  to  his  long  Home ,  and  the  Mourners  go  about 
the  Streets  : 

Or  ever  the  Silver  Cord  be  loofed ,  or  the  Golden  Bowl  be 
broken ,  or  the  Pitcher  be  broken  at  the  Fountain ,  or  the  Wheel 
broken  at  the  Ciflern  : 

Then  Jhall  the  Du  ft  return  to  the  Earth  as  it  was  ;  and  the 
Spirit  Jhall  return  unto  God ,  who  gave  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  Solomon  is  deferibing  figuratively  the  Decays 
of  the  feveral  Parts,  which  happen  in  old  Age.  But  the  whole 
Paflage  is  too  enigmatical  to  determine  how  far  the  Author  was 
acquainted  with  the  Structure  of  the  Body. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  before,  or,  at  leaft,  in  the  Days  of 
Horner,  Anatomy  was  much  cultivated,  fince  this  Author 
appears  to  have  had  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the  Parts,  and 
to  have  been  very  Well  vers’d  in  the  Renunciation  of  Wounds, 
as  the  Moderns  call  it,  fo  as  to  give  an  accurate  Account  of 
their  Effe£ls  in  almoft  all  Parts  of  the  Body. 

But  Hippocrates  is  the  firft  Author  at  leaft  extant,  who 
treated  of  Anatomy  fcientifically.  This  divine  Writer,  con- 
feious  of  his  noble  and  exalted  Genius,  publifhed  many  Anato¬ 
mical  Obfervations,  which,  tho’  disjoin’d  and  fcatter’d  here  and 
there  in  his  Works,  yet  make  up  an  entire  Body  of  Ana¬ 
tomy,  when  taken  together  :  But  that  he  made  it  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Bufinefs  to  underftand  and  explain  the  Bones  of  the  human 
Body,  is  plain  from  thofe  valuable  and  well-wrote  Books  upon 
Fractures,  and  the  Joints,  which  evidently  difeover  his  perfect 
Knowledge  of,  and  intimate  Acquaintance  with,  the  Bones  ; 
and  that  his  Diligence,  his  Induftry,  and  Skill  in  this  Way, 
might  the  more  effectually  be  tranfmitted  to  future  Ages,  he 
confecrated,  if  we  may  believe  Paufanias,  a  brazen  Skeleton 
to  the  Delphian  Apollo. 

The  W ritings  of  this  great  Man  are  interfperfed  with  many 
Things  relating  to  the  Blood,  which  as  they  feem  to  Ihew  his 
Knowledge  of  its  Circulation,  and  alfo  of  the  Secretions  of 
the  Humours,  Dr.  Douglas  has  pointed  out  fuch  of  them  as 
feem  to  be  the  moll  glaring  and  unexceptionable  Proofs  of  this 
Point. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Paflages  runs  thus  :  Tire  Veins  diffufed 
thro '  the  Body  J apply  it  with  Spirit }  Fluidity  psv>.«t,  and  Mo¬ 


tion,  whilfl  many  of  them  branch  out  from  one.  But  ’tis  to 
be  obferved,  that  by  Veins  Hippocrates  in  this  Paflage  means 
Arteries. 

The  fecond  is  in  his  Book  de  Alimento :  The  Liver,  fays  he 
is  the  Root  of  the  Veins ,  and  the  Heart  that  of  the  Arteries  * 
from  thefe  the  Blood  and  Spirits  flow,  and  thro '  thefe  the  Heat 
is  diffufed. 

T  he  third  is  in  his  fecond  Book  de  Morbis  :  And  if  he  reco¬ 
ver,  or  get  the  better  of  his  Difeafe ,  fo  that  the  Blood  becomes 
warm,  whether  of  it J elf,  or  by  means  of  fuch  Things  as  are  ad- 
miniflred  ;  it  ferments,  is  attenuated ,  and  put  int0  Motion 
carries  Spirits  along  with  it,  dcfpumates  it f elf. ,  and  is  feparated. 
from  the  Bile ,  and  fo  the  Patient  becomes  found. 

And  again,  But,  fays  he,  whilfl  the  Blood  does  not  move  it 
cannot  be  but  the  Body  mufll  remain  in  a  State  of  Refl  and  Slug- 
gijhnefs  ;  and  a  little  after.  If  the  Coldnefs  and  Coagulation  of 
the  Blood  are  perfect,  the  Patient  dies. 

The  fourth  Paflage  is  in  his  fecond  Book  de  Dia:ta  :  For 
the  Blood  beiug  warm'd  and  attracted,  thoje  Things  ivhich  are  in 
the  Body  perform  a  quick  Circulation ,  [•srfe/oJV]  and  then  the 
refl  of  the  Body  is  purg'd  by  means  of  the  Spirits  ;  then  that 
which  is  compact,  becoming  warm,  is  attenuated  and  eliminated 
from  the  Body  thro '  the  Skin,  and  this  is  called  a  warm  Sweat  • 
And  after  this  Excretion,  the  Blood  is  reflored  to  its  natural 
State,  and  the  Fever  remits. 

The  fifth  Paflage  is  in  his  Book  delnfomniis:  All  thefe  Sym¬ 
ptoms,  appearing ,  are  the  Signs  of  Health,  and  that  the  Body , 
together  with  all  its  Ingeflions  and  Secretions,  [drone/aw]  are 
found.  And  again,  But  Rivers,  not  flowing  in  their  ufual  Man¬ 
ner,  may  be  compared  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  [dty.ttT<& 
mneJoJovJ  when  they  overflow  their  Banks,  they  refetnble  the  Ex- 
cefs  ;  and  when  they  ceaje  to  fill  their  Chattels,  they  refemble  the 
Deficiency  of  the  Blood. 

The  fixth  Paflage  is  in  his  firft  Book  de  Diata  :  For  when 
the  Circulation  is  Jloiv,  the  Senfes  are  lofl  by  little  and  little,  and 
thofe  who  are  mijl  acute  are  a  little  put  out  of  Order,  by  reafon 
of  the  Slownefs  of  the  Circulation. 

The  feVenth  is  in  his  Eook  de  Flatibus  :  For  the  Blood 
it f elf,  being  naturally  warm ,  and  propell'd  by  a  certain  Force, 
cannot  foon  make  its  Way  thro '  a  narrow  Paflage ,  fince  it  may 
meet  with  many  Letts  and  Hindrances ,  whence  Fevers,  Pains ,  and 
other  Difordcrs ,  arife. 

Thefe  Sentiments  favour  very  much  of  the  modern  Theory 
of  Fevers,  arifing  from  ObftruCtions  of  the  Capillary  Veflels. 

The  eight  Paflage  is  in  his  Book  de  Morbo  Sacro  :  The  Spirit 
refls,  the  Brain  is  comprefs'd,  and  the  Blood  (£rw )  (lands fill. 

Many  Paflages,  enumerated  at  large  by  fob.  Ant.  Vander 
Linden,  in  aTreatife  intituled,  Hippocrates  de  Circuitu  Sangui¬ 
nis,  might  be  fubjoined  to  thefe  ;  from  which  we  may  infer, 
that  he  had  fome  Notion  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Douglas.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  all  the  Antients,  knew  that  the  Blood  circulated ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  know  how,  or  in  what 
manner,  the  Circulation  was  performed  ;  this  Difcovery  being 
referved  for  the  great  Hervey. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  a  particular  Detail  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Hippocrates  in  this  Place;  becaufe  whatever  is 
remarkable,  is  taken  Notice  of  under  the  refpedtive  Articles  to 
which  they  belong.  I  muft,  however,  obferve  that  Le  Clerc  is 
far  from  thinking,  with  Dr.  Douglas,  that  all  the  Anatomical 
Obfervations  difperfed  in  the  Works  of  Hippocrates,  amount  to 
an  entire  Syftem.  He  fays,  that  it  is  no  eafy  Talk  to  give  a 
juft  Extra 6t  of  the  Anatomy  of  Hippocrates.  Three  things  con¬ 
cur  to  deprive  us  of  the  Light  that  were  to  be  defired  in  this 
Point.  In  the  firft  Place,  there  are  feveral  Contradictions  in 
what  Hippocrates  has  wrote  upon  this  Subject,  or  rather  in  the 
Books  alcribed  to  him  as  their  Author.  Secondly,  though  one 
fhould  collect  all  that  he  has  faid  concerning  each  Part,  yet  ftill 
it  would  amount  to  nothing  complete  or  coherent.  In  fine,  tho’ 
fo  many  Faults  had  not  crept  into  the  Text,  or  tho’  there  were 
lefs  Variety  in  the  original  Manufcripts,  yet  his  Style  is  fo  con- 
cife,  and  fome  Paflages  in  him  are  fo  obfeure,  and  conceived  in 
Terms  fo  peculiar  to  himfelf,  that  ’tis  not  always  eafy,  even 
for  the  greateft  Mafters  of  the  Greek  Language,  to  comprehend 
his  Meaning. 

Tor  thefe  Reafons,  one  might  juftly  lament  the  Lofs  of  a 
Book  wrote  by  Galen  on  the  Anatomy  of  Hippocrates,  were  not 
this  Author  to  be  fufpeCted,  on  account  of  his  Partiality,  with 
regard  to  that  antient  Phyfician  :  Inftances  of  W'hich,  even  in 
point  ot  Anatomy,  are  to  be  met  with. 

The  Afliftance  which,  upon  this  Occafion,  one  might  expect 
from  Tranflators,  and  modern  Commentators,  is  alfo  very  in¬ 
confiderable  :  If  any  Light  is  to  be  got  from  them,  we  ought 
to  depend  lefs  upon  thefe  of  the  prefent,  than  thofe  of  precede- 
ing  Ages  ;  fince  ’tis  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  former,  full  of  their 
new  Difcoveries,  imagine  they  fee  them  every-where ;  falling 
into  the  like  ridiculous  Error  with  thofe  who  find  in  Homer 
the  moft  exquifite  Delicacies,  and  refin’d  Improvements  of  all 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  or  into  the  ftill  more  unaccountable 
Enthufiafm  of  others,  who  find  the  Pbilofopber's  Stone  in  all 
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the  Books  of  the  Antients,  whatever  the  Subject  handled  fhould 

happen  rein^rk^ble,  Hlppocrafes^  in  his  Treat ife  de  Locis  in 
Homine,  fays,  That  the  Nature  of  the  Body  is  the  Principle ,  or 
Foundation,  on  which  all  medicinal  Reafoning  ought  to  befupported. 
But  in  his  Book  de  Prifca  Aledicina ,  there  is  a  Pafl'age  which 
appears  to  be  contradictory  to  the  preceding  :  Some  Phyficians , 
fhvs  he,  and  fame  Philofophers ,  affirm,  that  one  cannot  be  Majler 
of  the  medicinal  Art ,  without  knowing  what  Man  is ,  what  his 
firft  Formation ,  and  the  Manner  in  which  his  Body  is  compofed , 
are.  All  that  thefe  Men  have  faid ,  or  wrote,,  concerning  the 
Body,  feems  to  me  rather  to  belong  to  the  Art  of  Painting  than 
to  that  of  Medicine  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  one  cannot  have  a 
more  dijlintl  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  the  Body ,  than  by  Medi¬ 
cine,  as  thofe  who  are  Majlers  of  that  Art  mujl  eafily  perceive. 

Thefe  Pafiages,  tho’  feemingly  inconfiftent  with  each  other, 
are,  in  my  Apprehenfion,  however,  to  be  reconciled.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  many  Pafiages  in  Hippocrates ,  that  fome  Philofophers, 
in  his  Days,  let  up  for  a  Knowledge  in  Medicine,  merely  upon 
the  Strength  of  Hypothefis,  and  the  Dreams  of  T  heory,  fup- 
ported,  in  their  Opinion,  by  the  Structure  of  the  Parts,  with¬ 
out  confulting  Nature,  and  her  Method  of  operating.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  obferving  diligently  how  Nature  really  aCts  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  curing  Difeafes,  they  determined,  a  priori,  how  the 
neceftarily  mult  aCt,  according  to.  their  Principles,  which  they 
feem  to  have  taken  for  granted.  In  this  laft  Quotation,  then, 
our  Author  has  thefe  Philofophers  in  view,  and  their  Abufe  of 
Anatomy  3  and,  indeed,  there  feems  a  great  deal  of  good  Senfe 
in  what  he  infinuates,  which  is,  that  Anatomy,  fupported  by 
Obfervation,  lays  a  noble  Foundation  for  rational  Medicine  3 
whereas  all  rafh  Conclufions,  drawn  from  the  Structure  of  the 
Parts,  before  Experience  has  confirmed  them,  are  atbeft  preca¬ 
rious,  and  generally  pernicious  to  the  PraCfice  of  Phyfic. 

Democritus  was  cotemporary  with  Hippocrates :  With  re- 
fpeCI  to  his  Knowledge  of  Anatomy,  we  learn  no  more,  than 
that  when  the  People  of  Abdera  called  Hippocrates  to  cure  him 
of  a  fuppofed  Madnefs,  this  Phyfician  found  him  difieCting  Ani¬ 
mals,  in  order  to  difeover  the  Caufe  of  Madnefs,  which  he  ap¬ 
prehended  had  its  Refidence  in  the  Bile  3  upon  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  reported  to  thofe  who  employ’d  him,  that  Democritus 
was  not  only  in  his  Senfes,  but  was  the  wifeft  of  Men. 

Diogenes  Laertius  gives  the  Title  of  a  Book  wrote  by  Demo¬ 
critus,  which  fhould  feem  to  be  Anatomical*  as  it  is  Of  the 
Nature  cf  Man ,  or  of  the  Flefh. 

Pythagoras *  according  to  the  Report  of  the  fame  Diogenes 
Laertius ,  had  fome  crude  Notions  of  Anatomy,  which  are  not 
of  Importance  enough  to  relate*  fince  they  are  drawn  from 
Speculation  more  than  Reality.  , 

Empedocles,  a  Scholar  of  Pythagoras ,  as  we  learn  from  Galen , 
had  fome  very  fingular  Notions  of  the  Structure  and  Ufes  of  the 
farts  of  Animals 3  for  he  imagined,  that  certain  particular 
Parts  of  their  Bodies  were  contained  in  the  Seed  of  the  Male, 
and  others  in  that  of  the  Female  5  and  that,  from  this  Circum- 
ftance,  the  Venereal  Defires  of  both  Sexes  were  to.be  accounted 
for  3  foolifhly  imagining,  that  the  Parts,  thus  feparated,  had 
a  natural  Tendency  to  join,  and  be  again  united  with,  each 
other. 

With  regard  to  Refpiration,  he  thought  it  was  performed  in 
this  manner  :  As  foon ,  faid  he,  as  that  Humidity ,  of  which  there 
is  great  Store  on  the  firjl  Formation  of  the  Foetus,  begins  to  be 
diminijhed,  the  Air,  infinuating  it J elf  thro ’  the  Pores  of  the  Body, 
fucceeds  it :  After  that  the  natural  Heat,  by  its  Tendency  to  make 
its  Efcape ,  drives  the  Air  out 3  and  when  this  natural  Heat  en¬ 
ters  the  Body  againi  the  Air  follows  it  afrefh.  The  former  of  thefe 
Adlions  is  called  Infpiration ,  and  the  latter  Exfpiration.  The 
Foetus,  according  to  this  Philofopher,  refpired  in  the  Belly  of 
the  Mother. 

The  Senfe  of  Hearing  was,  according  to  him,  excited  by 
the  Air  ftriking  on  thelnner-fide  of  the  Ear,  which  is  wreath’d 
in  form  of  a  Shell,  and  fixed  to  the  mod  elevated  Part  of  the 
Body,  as  it  were  like  a  fmall  Bell,  which  was  fenfible  of  all 
the  Undulations  and  Impulfes  of  the  Air  which  fhould  enter  it. 

The  Flefh  was,  according  to  him,  compofed  of  an  equal 
Portion  of  the  four  Elements.  The  Nerves  confifted  of  Fire, 
Tarth,  and  two  Parts  of  Water.  The  Nails  were  formed  by 
the  Extremities  of  the  Nerves,  cool’d  and  harden’d  by  their 
Contact  with  the  ambient  Air.  The  Bones  appeared  to  him  to 
be  compofed  of  equal  Parts  of  Water  and  Earth  3  or,  at  leaft, 
he  thought,  that  thefe  two  Elements  predominated  over  the 
other  two  in  their  Compofition.  Sweat  and  Tears  he  took  to 
be  Blood  attenuated,  and  rendered  thin. 

The  Seeds  of  Plants  he  efteemed  analogous  to  the  Eggs  of 
Animals,  which  drop  at  the  Time  of  their  Maturity. 

Alcmecon  of  Crotona,  who  was  alfo  a  Difciple  of  Pythagoras , 
deferves  to  have  his  Name  handed  down  to  future  Ages,  if,  as 
Chalcidius  in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Timceus  of  Plato , 
allures  us,'  he  was  the  firft  who  difle&ed  Animals,  in  order  to 
know  the  Parts  of  which  their  Bodies  confift  :  But  Time  having 
robb’d  us  of  his  Writings,  we  know  no  more  of  his  Anatomy 


than  what  we  find  in  fome  aritient  Authors ;  and  eVen  what  we 
meet  with  in  them,  feems  rather  to  relate  to  Phyfiology  than 
Anatomy.  He  imagined,  that  the  Senfe  of  Hearing  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Ears  being  hollow  within  3  and  that  all  hollow 
Places  refounded  when  any  Sound  enter’d  them  ;  and  that  Goats 
breath’d  partly  by  their  Ears. 

With  regard  to  the  Senfe  of  Smelling,  he  maintained,  that 
the  Soul,  of  which  the  principal  Part  is,  according  to  him, 
lodged  in  the  Brain,  received  the  Smells  drawn  in,  in  Refpira¬ 
tion.  He  imagined,  that  the  Tongue  diftinguiflied  I  aftes  by 
its  Humidity,  its  .moderate  Heat,  and  its  Softnefs,.  He  thought 
the  Seed  was  a  Part  of  the  Brain  3  and  that  the  Foetus  was 
nourifhed  in  the  Womb,  by  drawing  a  Supply  at  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,  which  is  externally  porous  like  a  Sponge.  Health,  in 
his  Opinion,  depends  on  the  Equality  of  Heat  and  Qrynefs,  of 
Coldnefs  and  Humidity,  and  even  of  Sweetnefs  and  Bitternefs, 
and  other  fenfible  Qualities.  Maladies,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  arofej  when  one.  of  thefe  Qualities  predominated,  and 
by  that  means  broke  the  Union  and  Connexion. 

That  Arijlotle  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  Anatomical  Stu¬ 
dies,  is  fufficiently  plain  from  his  Writings  5  for  they  abundant¬ 
ly  convince  us,  that  he  does  not  relate  every  thing  on  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  others,  but  that  he  was  an  immediate  Spectator  of 
them  5  tho’,  in  his  Days,  Difieftions  of  the  human  Body  were 
yery  rare  and  uncommon.  It  muft,  however,  be  owned,  that 
he  borrowed  many  things  from  Hippocrates ,  which  will  not  fail 
to  appear,  upon  comparing  the  two  Authors  together  :  But 
Hieron.  Mercurialis  affirms,  without  Reafon,  that  he  borrowed 
all  his  Sentiments  on  Anatomy  from  others. 

Alexander  the  Great,  whofe  Preceptor  Arijlotle  was,  being 
defirous  to  know  the  Nature,  and  difterent  Properties,  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  ordered  him  to  bend  his  Thoughts  that  way  3  and  for  that 
Purpofe  furnifhed  him  with  eight  hundred  Talents,  which 
amount  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  thoufand  Pounds  fterl- 
ing.  That  Prince  fupplied  him  alfo  with  feveral  Thoufands  of 
Men  from  the  difterent  Quarters  of  Greece  and  Afa ,  who  had 
Orders  to  obey  him,  to  communicate  to  him  all  they  had  learn’d 
from  Hunting  and  Fifhing,  and  even  to  nourifh  and  bring  up 
all  forts  of  Animals,  with  no  other  View  but  to  difeover  the 
Pecularities  of  each  Species,  and  communicate  them  to  him. 

One  might  juftly  think,  that,  with  fo  confiderable  Affift- 
ances,  Arijlotle  fhould  not  have  failed  to  produce  fomething  very 
exadl  and  accurate  upon  this  Subjeift  5  and  yet  even  the  Antients 
obferved,  that  he  had  advanced  feveral  things  contrary  to  Truth. 
He  maybe  excufed,  in  this  Point,  by  faying,  that,  in  this  Cafe, 
he  was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  Authority  of  others,  fince  he 
could  not  poffibly  fee  and  do  every  thing  himfelf.  But  fuppofe 
he  had  been  obliged,  on  fome  Occafions,  to  rely  on  the  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Accounts  of  thefe  Men  5  for  Inftance,  in  what  relates 
to  certain  Properties  of  Animals,  difeovered  by  chance  3  yet 
there  are  other  Occafions,  on  which  he  muft  have  been  an 
Operator  himfelf,  or,  at  leaft,  muft  have  been  prefent,  and 
given  Diredlions  to  another.  Of  this  Kind  are  the  things 
relating  to  Anatomy.  What  Opinion,  then,  muft  we  have  of 
the  Accuracy  of  this  Philofopher,  when  we  find  him  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  all  Animals  have  their  Necks  flexible,  and  confifting 
of  Vertebrae,  except  Wolves  and  Lions,  whofe  Necks,  he  fays, 
confift  of  one  Bone  ?  What  Notion  ftvall  we  alfo  entertain  of 
him,  when  he  afiures  us,  that  the  Bones  of  Lions  contain  no 
Marrow?  a  thing  contrary  to  all  the  Experiments  that  have 
hitherto  been  made.  The  Curious  may  confult  the  learned  Bor- 
richius,  with  regard  to  the  other  Errors  into  which  Arijlotle  has 
fallen,  in  refpeft  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lion,  the  Eagle,  and 
the  Crocodile.  Arijlotle ,  however,  has  had  Errors  laid  to  his 
Charge,  of  which  he  never  was  guilty.  Thofe,  for  Inftance, 
who  publifh’d  the  Account  of  a  Dilfedlion  of  a  Lion  at  Paris ,  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  have  alfo  been  at  fome  Pains  to  point 
out  the  Blunders  of  this  Philofopher,  with  regard  to  the  Anatomy 
of  that  Animal  3  and  all  they  advance,  on  that  head,  may  poffi¬ 
bly  be  true  3  but,  in  one  Paflage,  they  feem  to  make  Arijlotle 
fay  what  he  never  fo  much  as  dream’d  of.  We  find  thefe  W ords 
in  his  Book  de  Phyfiognomia  :  $&'iviTcu  h'icov  tcov  fcoav  attccvtuv 
TiheiuTcja.  fxiTcrihnfivcu  r iif  ts  cLj>pzv<&>  tJ'ta.r  Which  the  Latin 
Interpreter  tranflates  thus  :  Videtur  Leo  omnium  animalium  per- 
fedliffimum  animal  in  ajfumendo  maris  formam.  Here  Arijlotle’s 
Words  are  explained  as  if  he  meant,  that  the  He-Lion  has,  by 
way  of  Eminence,  and  beyond  all  other  Anifnals,  the  vifible  and 
apparent  Marks  of  his  Sex.  This  is  the  Interpretation  of  thefe 
Gentlemen,  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  Arijlotle  was  miftaken, 
they  add,  that  theUrethra  of  the  Lion,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Canal 
of  his  Penis,  together  with  its  Ligaments,  appears  externally  to 
be  only  three  Inches  and  an  half  in  Length :  Their  Conclufion 
had  been  juft,  if  Arijlotle ,  as  they  and  Borrichius  imagined, 
had  meant,  that  the  Lion,  of  all  other  Animals,  has  that  Part 
which  diftinguilhes  the  Sex  the  largeft,  and  moft  apparent :  But, 
in  my  Opinion,  this  was  not  fo  much  as  in  his  Mind  3  and,  I 
believe,  he  meant  no  more,  than  that  the  Lion  does,  of  all 
other  Male  Animals,  diftinguifh  himfelf  the  moft  cafilv  from 
the  Female,  by  a  grand  and  mafeuline  Air  peculiar  to  himfelt. 

J  ~  I  tranf- 
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I  tranflate  the  Greek  Word  icT4ct  by  the  Englijh  Word  Atr,  or 
the  Latin  Word  Species,  which  precifely  correfponds  to  the 
Greek  Word. 

The  feveral  Diffcdtions  which  Arijlotle  made  of  the  different 
Species  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fifhes,  and  Infedts,  taught  him 
many  things  concerning  the  Ufes  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  each 
Species,  f  (hall  not,  here,  examine  every  Particular  he  ad¬ 
vances  upon  this  Head,  or  upon  the  Differences  that  are  found 
among  thefe  Parts,  and  their  refpedfive  Ufes  ;  but  I  (hall  give 
hisJScntiments,  with  refpedl  to  the  Conftrudfion  and  Ufes  of  the 
Parts,  which  are  common  to  the  Animals  commonly  called 
perfedj  fuch  as  Man  and  Quadrupeds. 

Arijlotle  looked  upon  the  Heart  as  the  Source  and  Principle 
of  the  Veins  and  Blood.  The  Blood,  fays  he,  paffes  from  the 
Heart  into  the  Veins  ;  but  he  fays,  that  it  comes  from  no  Part 
to  the  Heart.  He  moreover  maintained,  that  two  Veins  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Heart,  the  one  from  the  Right  Side,  which  is 
the  larger,  the  other  from  the  Left,  which  is  leffer,  and  which 
he  called  the  Aorta.  Here  ’tis  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  Phi- 
lofopher,  according  to  Galen.,  (de  Venar.  &  Arteriar.  DiJJ'cdt.) 
was  the  firft  who  gave  this  Name  to  the  great  Artery  ;  which 
proves,  that  Hippocrates’s  fourth  Book  de  Corde ,  where  this 
Word  is  found,  was  not  wrote  by  him.  Arijlotle  thought 
that  thefe  two  Veins  convey’d  the  Blood  to  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Body.  He  alfo  imagined,  that  there  were  three  Cavities  in  the 
Heart j  which  he  calls  Ventricles.  Of  thefe  three  Ventricles, 
that  in  the  Middle,  the  precife  Situation  of  which  he  does  not 
determine,  is,  according  to  him,  the  common  Principle  of  all 
the  reft,  tho’  it  be  the  fmalleft  ;  the  Blood  which  it  contains  is 
alfo  the  moft  temperate,  and  moft  pure.  The  Blood  of  the 
Right  Ventricle  is  warmeft,  that  of  the  Left  coldeft  ;  and  this 
laft  Ventricle  is  the  largeft  of  the  three.  All  thefe  Ventricles 
have  a  Communication  with  the  Lungs  by  Veflels,  which  are 
quite  different  from  the  two  great  Veins  already  mentioned, 
which  Veffels  diftribute  themfelves  thro’  all  the  Subftance  of  the 
Lungs. 

Arijlotle  not  only  made  the  Veins,  or  Blood- veffels,  but  alfo 
the  Nerves,  to  derive  their  Origin  from  the  Heart  ;  and  he 
founded  his  Opinion  upon  this,  that  the  largeft  of  the  Ventricles 
of  the  Heart,  according  to  him,  contains  fmall  Nerves  :  The 
Vein  which  he  calls  the  Aorta  is  nervous,  and  is  itfelf  like  a 
true  Nerve  towards  its  Extremities,  fince  it  has  no  Cavity,  and 
is  ftretch’d  out  in  the  fame  manner  with  Nerves,  where  it  ter¬ 
minates  near  the  Articulations  of  the  Bones.  He  alfo  maintains, 
that  there  are  a  Number  of  Nerves  in  the  Heart,  and  that  they 
are  of  fmgular  Ufe  there,  fince  its  Contradtion  and  Dilatation 
depend  upon  them.  He  feems,  in  this  laft  Paffage,  to  mean  the 
Tendons  or  Fibres  which  contradf  and  dilate  the  Heart ;  and  if 
Hippocrates  confounded  the  Nerves  with  the  Tendons  and  Liga¬ 
ments,  it  does  not  appear,  that  Arijlotle  better  diftinguilhed 
thefe  Parts,  nor  that  he  knew  the  Ufe  of  the  real  Nerves.  He 
maintains,  that  the  Nerves  are  not  continued  like  the  Veins, 
but  that  they  are  fcattered  here-and- there,  and  diftributed  to 
the  Parts  where  the  Articulations  are  ;  by  which  ’tis  plain,  that 
he  (Fill  means  the  Tendons.  If  he  had  underftood  the  Ufe  of 
the  Nerves,  he  had  never  afferted,  in  another  Paffage,  that  no 
Parts,  but  fuch  as  contain  Blood,  were  capable  of  Senfation ; 
and  he  would  never  have  maintained,  as  he  does,  that  the  Flefti 
is  the  proper  Organ  of  Senfation.  As  for  Motion,  if  he  aferibes 
it  to  theNerves,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Nerves  he  means  are  alfo 
Tendons  or  Ligaments. 

The  common  Principle  of  Motion  and  Senfation  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arijlotle ,  lodged  in  the  Heart ;  which  he  makes  to 
be  the  Principle  of  Nourilhment  to  the  whole  Body,  by  the 
Blood  which  it  fends  to  all  its  Parts.  It  contains  the  natural 
Fire,  is  the  Seat  of  the  Paflions,  the  Point,  as  it  were,  in 
which  all  the  Senfations  terminate  as  in  a  common  Centre,  and 
the  true  Seat  of  thfc  Soul ;  and  all  this,  not  becaufe  the  Nerves 
draw  their  Origin  from  it,  as  one  might  be  induced  to  think  by 
what  has  been  laid,  but  becaufe  the  Heart  is  the  Refervoir,  or 
Store-houfe,  of  the  Blood  and  Spirits.  Arijlotle  even  maintains, 
in  plain  T erms,  that  the  Spirits  cannot  be  contained  in  the 
Nerves. 

But  if  he  aferibed  fo  noble  Ufes  to  the  Heart,  he  imagined, 
that  the  Brain  was  only  a  Mafs  of  Earth  and  Water,  void  of 
Blood,  and  deftitute  of  Senfation.  The  Office  of  this  cold  Mafs 
was,  fays  he,  to  balance  and  correct  the  Heat  of  the  Heart : 
But,  befides  his  aferibing  this  Office  elfewhere  to  the  Lungs, 
he  does  not  fpecify  the  Manner  in  which  he  imagined  the  Brain 
could  anfwer  this  End.  Tho’  the  Brain  be  placed  immediately 
above  the  Medulla  Spinalis ,  and  is  joined  with  it,  yet  Arijlotle 
imagined,  that  this  Marrow  was  quite  a  different  Subftance  from 
that  of  the  Brain,  bein^  only  a  Species  of  Blood  prepared  for 
the  Nourilhment  of  the  Bones,  and  confequently  hot ;  whereas 
the  Brain  was,  in  his  Opinion,  very  cold.  Befides,  he  thought 
the  Brain  of  fo  little  Importance,  as  to  place  it  only  next  in 
Rank  to  the  Excrements ;  and  imagined,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  rank’d  among  the  Parts  ot  the  Body,  which  are  united  and 
eonnedted  with  one  another  ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  look’d  upou 


as  a  Subftance  of  a  particular  Nature,  quite  different  from  all 
the  reft  of  the  Parts. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Vifcera,  fuch  as  the  Liver  the 
Spleen,  and  the  Kidneys,  he  imagined,  their  chief  and  princi¬ 
pal  Ufe  was  to  fupport  the  Veins,  which,  without  them,  would 
be  loofe  and  pendent,  and  to  fix  them  in  their  proper  Places 
Befides  this  general  Ufe,  he  affigned  fome  particular  one  to  each 
of  them.  The  Liver,  for  Inftance,  affifts  the  Concodfion  of 
the  Aliment  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  by  the  Heat  which 
it  communicates  to  thefe  Parts.  The  Spleen  is  not  of  fo  ereat 
Ufe ;  it  is  only,  in  our  Philofopher’s  Opinion,  accidentally  necef- 
fary  to  colledt,  prepare,  and  give  a  different  Direction  to  the 
moift  Vapours  which  rife  from  the  Belly  ;  and  hence  thofe  Ani¬ 
mals,  in  which  thefe  Vapours  take  a  different  Courfe,  have 
only  very  fmall  Spleens.  Of  this  Chfs  are  Fowls  and  Fifties 
whofe  Feathers  and  Scales  are  nourilhed  by  this  Humidity  ;  and 
for  this  very  Reafon,  fays  he,  thefe  Animals  have  neither  Kid¬ 
neys  nor  Bladder.  The  Kidneys  alfo  are,  according  to  him 
only  defigned  for  a  Piece  of  Convenience  ;  fince  their  Office  is 
to  imbibe  a  Part  of  the  Excrement,  which  is  carried  to  the 
Bladders  of  thefe  Animals,  in  which  it  abounds  too  much,  that 
the  Bladder  may  be  eafed  of  a  Part  of  its  Burden.  He  adds,  a 
little  after,  that  the  Humours  filtrate  themfelves,  or  flow  thro* 
the  Subftance  of  the  Kidneys  ;  in  which,  indeed,  he  has  come 
fome  what  nearer  to  the  Ufe  generally  aferibed  to  thefe  Parts; 
but  he  talks  at  the  fame  time  very  obfeurely  on  the  Point. 

The  Tefticles  are  alfo,  according  to  him,  Parts  form’d  by 
Nature  for  Convenience  ;  but  are  not  abfolutely  neceffary.  He 
alfo  affirmed,  that  two  Veins  came  from  the  Aorta,  and  were 
inferted  into  the  Tefticles  ;  and  that  two  other  Veins  came 
to  them  from  the  Kidneys  ;  and  that  thefe  latter  Veins  con¬ 
tained  Blood,  but  the  former  none.  That  there  came  from 
the  Head  of  each  Tefticle,  or,  at  leaft,  from  fome  one  of  its 
Extremities,  another  larger  and  more  nervous  Canal,  which, 
bending  itfelf,  and  lefl'ening  by  degrees,  afeends  to  the  two 
others  ;  and,  being  wrapt  up  in  a  Membrane,  terminates  at 
the  Root  of  the  Penis.  He  adds ,  that  this  laft  Canal 
contains  no  Blood,  but  a  white  Liquor ;  and  that  termi¬ 
nating  at  the  Penis,  or  towards  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder, 
it  there  finds  an  Opening,  which  leads  to  the  Penis ;  about 
which  Opening  there  is  a  kind  of  Hulk  o/ov  KeAvp®*,  or 
Bark. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  he  maintained,  that  when  the 
Tefticles  were  cut  from  any  Animal,  all  the  above- mention’d 
Canals  (hrivel’d  up ;  and  that  it  was  for  this  Reafon  that 
caftrated  Animals  could  not,  for  the  future,  propagate  their 
Species.  For-  a  Proof  of  this,  he  adduces  an  Inftance  of  a 
Cow,  which  conceived  after  Copulation  with  a  Bull  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  Caftrution,  and  before  the  Seminal  Veffels  had 
(hrivel’d  up.  In  another  Paffage  he  explains  himfelf  (fill  more 
particularly,  with  regard  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Tefticles,  when 
he  maintains,  that  they  are  no  Part  of  the  Canals  or  Refer- 
voirs  of  the  Seed,  and  that  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  them  ;  but  that  they  only  ferve  as  a  Counter-poife  to  draw 
them  downwards,  and  to  retard  the  Motion  of  the  Seed, 
almoft  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  Stones  which  Weavers 
tie  to  their  Webs.  He  advanced  farther,  as  a  Proof  of  the  Ufe- 
leffnefs  of  the  Tefticles,  with  regard  to  Generation,  the 
Inftances  of  Fifhes,  and  Serpents,  which  being,  to  all  Appear¬ 
ance,  deprived  of  thefe  Parts,  did  nevertheless  propagate  their 
Species. 

He  alfo  thought,  that  Conception  was  occafioned  by  a 
Mixture  of  the  Male  Seed  with  the  Menftrual  Blood,  in  the 
Matrix ;  and  aferibed  no  other  Part  in  Generation  to  the 
Female  Seed,  which,  according  to  him,  was  only  the  Ex¬ 
crement  of  the  Matrix,  which  fome  Females  difeharged, 
and  fome  not  ;  and  that  thefe  laft  were  not,  on  that  Ac¬ 
count,  lefs  fit  for  Generation,  or  more  deprived  of  the  Senfa¬ 
tion  of  venereal  Enjoyments,  fince  it  proceeded  from  the  Afflux 
of  Spirits  to  the  Parts  of  Generation. 

As  to  the  Place  where  the  Concodfion  of  the  Aliments  was 
perform’d,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about,  he 
imagined,  that  the  Aliments  were  firft  prepared  in  the  Mouth 
of  fuch  Animals  as  ufed  any  kind  of  Food,  which  ftood  in  need 
of  Maftication.  But  we  muft  not  imagine,  that,  in  that  Place, 
any  fort  of  Concodlion  is  made ;  the  Food  is  only  reduced  into 
fmall  Parts,  that  it  may  the  more  eafily  be  prepared  and  pene 
trated,  after  it  has  defeended  into  the  Stomach,  and  lower  Be¬ 
ly,  which  are  both  defigned  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Aliments , 
and  as  theMouth  is  the  Opening  at  which  the  unprepared  A  1 
ments  enter,  and  the  CEfophagus  the  Dudt  by  which  it  is  c°n 
vey’d  to  the  Stomach,  there  muft,  in  like  manner,  be  other 
Openings,  by  means  of  which,  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  re . 
ceive  the  Degrees  of  Nouriftiment  of  which  they  ftand  in  nee  • 
Thefe  laft  Openings  are  the  Mefenteric  Veins,  which  draw  w  a 
is  neceffary  for  them  from  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  in  * 
fame  manner  as  Horfes  draw  Hay  from  a  Rack. 

Arijlotle  imagined  alfo,  that  as  Plants  received 
menti  from  their  Roots,  which  were  fpread  in 
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Animals  received  theirs  by  the  Mefenteric  Veins,  which  may 
be  compared  to  fo  many  Roots,  deligned  for  drawing  the  Juice 
from  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines ;  thefe  laft  Parts  being,  with 
regard  to  Animals,  what  the  Earth  is  in  refpedl  of  Plants.  I 
muft  alfo  obferve,  with  regard  to  the  Anatomy  of  Arijhtle , 
that  he  himfelf  never  difle&ed  any  thing  but  Beafts,  and  that 
in  his  Days  they  had  not  ventured  on  the  Difl'edlion  of  human 
Subje&s.  "  This  he  himfelf  feems  to  infinuate,  when  he  fays. 
That  the  internal  Parts  of  Man's  Body  are  unknown ,  or  that  we 
have  nothing  certain  relating  to  them  ;  but  that  we  rnujl  judge  of 
them  by  the  Ref etnbl&nce  they  bear  to  thofe  of  other  Annuals  which 

correl'pond  to  them. 

By  thefe  Sketches  of  the  Anatomy  of  Arijlotle,  we  may  form 
a  Judgment  of  his  Knowledge  in  this  Science,  and  conclude, 
that  he  knew  very  little,  or  nothing,  of  the  true  Ul'es  of  the 
Parts.  It  mult,  however,  be  remarked,  that  he  mentions  the 
Inteftine  Jejunum  ;  and  diftinguilhes  the  Colon,  Caecum,  and 
Redum  ;  whereas  Hippocrates  only  takes  Notice  ot  the  Colon 
and  Redum. 

Le  Clerc  gives  fome  more  Particulars  relating  to  the  Anato¬ 
my  of  Arijlotle ,  which  may  be  confulted  by  the  Curious ;  but 
it  will  give  no  great  Information  to  Anatomifts. 

Diocles  Caryjlius  is  faid  to  have  lived  fome  little  Time  after 
Arijlotle ,  that  is,  under  the  Reign  of  Antigonus.  Galen  informs 
us,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  the  Method  of  dif¬ 
fering  Bodies  ;  this  Art,  before  his  Days,  being  confin’d  to  pri¬ 
vate  Families,  and  only  taught  to  the  Children  and  Pupils  of 
thofe  who  poflefs’d  the  Secret :  But  the  fame  Author  tel's  us^ 
that  Diocles  made  no  great  Advances  in  Anatomy. 

But  much  greater  ProgrefTes  were  made  in  this  Science  by 
Herophilus  and  Eraftflratus.  Herophilus  is  faid  to  have  lived 
during  the  Reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  to  have  been  born  at 
Carthage. 

Herophilus  and  Eraftflratus  are  reported  to  have  had  this  in 
common,  that  both  or  them  differed  living  Subje&s.  Of  the 
former,  Tertullian  talks  in  this  manner:  Herophilus,  that Phy- 
fician ,  or  rather  Butcher ,  who  differed  fix  hundred  Men ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fnd  out  Nature  ;  who  hated  Man,,  in  order  to  know  the 
Confrudion  of  his  Body,  could  not,  by  that  means ,  come,  to  a 
more  perfect  Knowledge  of  his  internal  Parts,  fince  Death  induces 
a  great  Change  on  all  the  Parts,  as  they  are  not  the  fame  after 
Death  that  they  were  before ,  efpecially  fince  they  did  not  die  a 
natural  Death,  but  under  all  the  Agonies  to  which  the  Curiofity  of 
the  Anatomijl  was  pleafed  to  fubjed  them. 

The  Far  may  poffibly  be  true  ;  the  Poffibility  of  it  is  not  to 
be  difputed,  fince,  in  thefe  Days,  we  meet  with  Inftances  of  the 
like  Inhumanity.  But  may  we  not  fufper,  that  fince  Hero¬ 
philus  and  Eraftflratus  were  the  firft  who  differed  human  Bo¬ 
dies,  the  Novelty  of  the  Attempt  forcibly  ftruck  the  Minds  of 
the  Vulgar,  and  laid  a  Foundation  for  groundlefs  Exaggerations, 
■and  a  Publication  of  more  than  was  really  T  ruth  ?  a  thing  very 
common  upon  Occafions  of.  a  like  Nature  ;  witnefs  the  Story  of 
Medea,  who  was  branded  with  the  Inhumanity  of  boiling  Men 
alive,  for  no  other  Reafon  but  becaufe  {he  invented  warm  Baths : 
And  who,  to  this  very  Day,  can  perfuade  the  Vulgar*  but  the 
Pupils  of  Anatomical  Schools  fecretly  convey  off  People,  in  or¬ 
der  to  differ  them  ? 

’Tis,  however,  certain,  that  Herophilus  and  Eraftflratus  had 
rea'ly  differed  many  human  Bodies.  This  laft  fpeaks,  in  a  Frag¬ 
ment  of  his  Anatomical  Works,  of  the  Brain  of  a  Man  whom 
he  had  differed  ;  and  of  Herophilus,  Galen  talks  in  this  man¬ 
ner  (de  Diffed.  Vulvce,  Cap .  5.)  :  He  was,  fays  he,  an  accom- 
•plifhcd  Man  in  all  the  Branches  of  Phyfic  ;  but  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  knowing  in  Anatomy,  which  he  had  learned  not,  by  the  Dif- 
fedion  of  Beafls  alone,  as  Phyficians  ufually  do,  but  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Diffedion  of  Men. 

r  The  fame  Galen  obferves,  (Adminif  rat.  Anatomic.  Lib.  7* 
Cap.  5.)  that  it  was  at  Alexandria ,  the  Capital  of  Egypt,  where 
Herophilus  made  his  Differ  ions  ;  which^  renders  it  probable, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  Curiofity  of  the  Kings,  and  their  Incli¬ 
nation  to  encourage  the  Arts,  that  thefe  two  Phyficians  had  the 
Liberty  granted  them  of  inftruring  themfelves  by  differing 
human  Bodies  :  A  Liberty  which  thofe  of  fucceeding  Times 
very  rarely  enjoy’d  for  many  Ages,  whether  thro’  a  Defer  of 
Kings  of  equal  Courage  and  Learning  with  the  firft  Ptolemies, 
or  thro’  the  icrupulous  Difpofition  of  the  People  paffing  to  the 
Sovereigns,  or  getting  the  better  of  their  Authority.  I  am  not 
ignorant,  that  Riolanus  has  maintained,  in  Oppofition  to  this, 
that  they  not  only  differed  Men  before  this  Time,  but  that  this 
Prarice  was  even  continued  down  to  the  very  Days  of  Galen. 
He  alfo  maintained,  that  Ariflotle  prarifed  the  fame  kind  of 
Diffedion  ;  but  this  learned  Anatomift  proves  no  more,  than 
that  Arijlotle  really  differed  Animals,  and  compofed  fome  Books 
of  Anatomy,  to  which,  he  often  refers  his  Readers.  This  can¬ 
not  be  denied  ;  but  that  he  differed  Men,  cannot  be  proved, 
fince  we  find  Ariflotle  himfelf  confeffing,  that  he  never  differed 
any  thing  but  Beafts. 

This  Anatomift  fucceeds  no  better,  when  he  attempts  to 
prove,  that  Hippocrates  had  diffedted  human  Bodies ;  but  his 
Arguments  for  this  will,  upon  an  impartial  Review,  be  found 
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fo  weak  and  inconclufive,  that  we  may  fafely  infer,  that 
Herophilus  and  Eraftflratus  were  the  firft  who  were  known  to 
dilfer  human  Bodies. 

As  for  Herophilus,  one  of  the  principal  Proofs  of  his  Accu¬ 
racy  is  this,  that  he  addicted  himfelf  to  thofe  Parts  of  Anatomy 
which  had  not  before  been  touched  upon.  Neurology,  or  the 
Differion  of  the  Nerves,  was  in  his  Days  a  Part  01  Anatomy, 
not  as  yet  well  known.  Galen  informs  us,  that  Herophilus  was 
the  firft  after  Hippocrates,  who  handled  this  Matter  with  Ac¬ 
curacy  ;  but  he  fhares  the  Praife,  due  to  him  in  this  refpedt, 
with  another  Phyfician,  Eudemus.  As  for  Hippocrates ,  who 
likewife  comes  into  the  Account  upon  thisOccafion,  Galen,  being 
refolved  to  extol  him  above  all  the  antient  Phyficians,  honours 
him  with  a  Degree  of  Knowledge  in  this  refped,  which  his 
Writings  no- where  difeover. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  Herophilus  was  the  firft  who  was 
known  to  difeover  the  Nerves,  properly  fo  called,  and  who 
knew  how  to  demonftrate  them.  According  to  Rufus  Ephe- 
fius,  he  divided  the  Nerves  into  three  Kinds.  The  firft  he 
called  ’Atohtfj/Kcc  vevjz,  or  thofe  Nerves  which  are 

the  immediate  lnflruments  of  Serfation,.  and  the  Minifters  of  the 
Will.  Thefe,  according  to  him,  derived  their  Origin  from  the 
Brain ,  from  which  they  rofe  like  fo  many  Branches,  and  were  a 
Part  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis.  The  fecond  proceeded  from  fome 
of  the  Bones ,  and  terminated  at  others  of  them.  The  third 
arofe  from  fome  of  the  Mujcles ,  and  terminated  at  others.  By 
this  we  fee,  that  Herophilus  gave  the  N ame  of  Nerves  to  thofe 
Parts,  which  were  afterwards  called  Ligaments  and  Tendons  ; 
but  ’tis  a  Matter  of  little  Moment,  what  Names  Things  re¬ 
ceive,  provided  they  be  fufficiently  diftinguifhed.  In  Reality, 
this  Diftindion  of  three  Sorts  of  Nerves,  aferibed  to  this  antient 
Anatomift,  is  a  Proof,  that  no  fuch  Diftindion  was  made  be¬ 
fore  his  Time,  and  that  thefe  Parts  were  confounded  with 
one  another.  The  Writings  of  Herophilus  being  loft,  we  know 
no  more  of  his  Sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  true  Nerves, 
but  that  he  gave  the  Name  of  Optic  Pores  to  thofe  Nerves 
which  reach  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye,  and  which  now  are 
called  Optic  Nerves  ;  and  maintain’d,  that  they  had  a  fenfible 
Cavity,  which  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  Nerves. . 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  with  refped  to  his  Notions  of 
the  Ufes  of  the  Brain,  except  that  we  are  told,  he  imagined 
the  reafonable  Soul  was  lodged  in  its  V entricles. 

But  one  of  his  principal  Difcoveries,  which,  though  look’d 
upon  to  be  the  Produd  of  our  own  Age,  is  neverthelefs  very 
antient,-  is,  his  finding  certain  Veins  in  the  Mefentery,  which 
according  to  him,  were  deftin’d  to  nourifh  the  Inteftines, 
which  do  not,  like  the  other  Veins,  go  to  the  Vena  Portae,  but 
terminate  in  certain  glandular  Bodies.  Erafijlratus  likewife 
difeovered  fomething  of  this  Nature. 

Befides,  as  Herophilus  had  learned  Anatomy,  not  by  reading 
the  Books  of  his  Predeceffors  only,  and  form’d  particular  Ideas 
of  the  Parts,  from  what  he  had  feen  in  DifTedions,  efpecially 
thofe  of  human  Bodies,  he  expreffed  thefe  Ideas  by  Words^ 
which  appeared  to  him  moft  proper  for  that  Purpofe  ;  that  is, 
he  invented  new  Names,  and  gave  Names  to  Parts,  which  be¬ 
fore  had  none. 

For  Inftance,  he  called  the  firft  of  the  Inteftines,  or  that 
which  is  next  to  the  Stomach,  Aeofi/UtJ'aK]uAoy)  becaufe  it  is 
twelve  Inches  in  Length. 

Having  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Veffel  which  paffes  from  the 
right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  to  the  Lungs,  and  which  he  took 
for  a  Vein,  had  a  thick  Coat  like  that  of  an  Artery,  he  called 
it,  if  we  may  beli ve  Rufus  Ephefius ,  the  Arterial  Vein  ;  and  for 
the  quite  contrary  Reafon,  he  called  the  Veffel  which  comes 
from  the  Lungs  to  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Fleart,  the 
Venous  Artery.  But  though  the  Names  he  gave  to  thofe 
Veffels,  point  out  the  Knowledge  he  had  of  the  Heart,  and  the 
Veffels  with  which  it  is  immediately  connected,  yet  Galen  (De 
Hippocrat.  iff  Platon.  Decret.  Lib.  1.  Cap. 10.)  obferves,  that  he 
has.  been  very  negligent  in  deferibing  the  Membranes  of  the 
Heart,  to  which  he  had  neverthelefs  given  a  Name,  calling 
them  Nervous  Separations,  or  Partitions. 

It  was  alfo  Herophilus  who  firft  called  two  Coats  of  the  Eye, 
the  Tunica  Retina,  and  the  Tunica  Arachnoides.  He  alfo  called 
that  Membrane  which  lines  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  the 
Membrana  Choroides,  becaufe  he  faw,  that  it  refembled  the 
Chorion  which  covers  the  Foetus  in  the  Matrix. 

He  alfo  compared  the  Cavity,  which  forms  the  fourth  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Brain,  '  Av  ay  Kvf\  7 ov  kaKuixou,  to  the  Concavity 
of  a  writing  Pen,  or  Reed,  ufed  for  that  Purpofe  in  Egypt. 
He  has  in  like  manner  given  the  Name  of  Aw 'os,  Torcular,  to 
that  Place  where  all  the  Sinufes  of  the  Dura  Mater  unite. 

It  was  he  likewife  who  gave  the  Name  of  Glandule  Pa- 
r aflat ce  to  thofe  Glands  which  lie  about  the  Root  of  the  Penis. 

He  ftyl’d  thefe  Paraflatcs  glandulous,  in  order  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  other  Paraftatae,  which  he  called  Varicofe,  and 
which  he  placed  at  the  Extremity  of  thofe  Veflels  which  con- 
-vey  the  Seed  from  theTefticles,  or  rather,  as  he  thought,  which 
lerve  to  prepare  it ;  for  though  he  did  not  deny,  that  the  I  elu¬ 
des  ferved,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  Generation  oi  Seed,  }  et 
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lie  believed ,  that  the  above-mentioned  Veflels  contributed  much 
more  to  that  Purpofe.  The  Word  Parajlata  imports  any 
thintr  fituated  near  another.  Some  antient  Phyficians  have  alio 
given  the  Name  of  Parajlata  to  the  Epididymis.  It  is  plain 
that  Hippocrates  and  Ariflotle  knew  the  Vancofe  Paraftat*  of 
Herophilus ,  though  they  did  not  give  them  the  fame  Name. 

The  Authority  of  Herophilus ,  in  point  of  Anatomy,  was  fo 
great,  that'almoft  all  the  Names  he  affign’d  to  the  diffeient 
Parts,  are  ftill  preferved.  The  Teftimony  of  Antiquity  is  fo 
ftrone  in  the  Favour  of  Herophilus ,  that  we  cannot,  without 
injuring  his  Chara&er,  deny  him  to  be  the  beft  Anatomift  ot 
the  Times  in  which  he  lived.  If  his  Writings  had  reached  our 
Hands  we  might  have  been  able  to  have  judged  of  his  Senti¬ 
ments ’for  ourfelves.  But  as  they  are  loft,  we  can  fay  no  more, 
than  that  what  is  preferved  in  Quotations  is  fufficicnt  to  give 
us" a  great  Idea  of  his  Exa&nefs  and  his  Skill,  efpecially  if  we 
confider,  that  lie  lived  at  a  time  when  Anatomy  was  only  in 
its  Infancy,  and  that  his  whole  Stock  of  Knowledge,  in  this 
Particular,  was  principally  of  his  own  acquiring.  Fallopius ,  a 
knowing  Anatomift  of  the  laft  Age,  was  fo  fuperftitious  an  Ad¬ 
mirer  of  Herophilus ,  that  he  laid  it  down  as  a  Maxim,  that  it 
was  as  unreafonable  to  contradict  him  in  point  of  Anatomy,  as 
to  contradict  the  Gofpel ;  but  the  Encomium  is  a  little  too  ex¬ 
travagant. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  Erafiflratus  was  contemporary 
with  Herophilus ,  or  liv’d  very  foon  after  him. 

It  was  by  means  of  Anatomy,  that  this  Phyfician  ftrft  became 
confiderable  in  the  World  ;  and  Galen,  who  upon  many  Occa- 
fions  talks  unfavourably  enough  of  him,  yet  confeftes  that 
Erafiftratus  had  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  Re-ejlablijhment 
cf  Anatomy,  which ,  as  he  fays,  had  been  in  a  great  meafure  lojl 
for  fome  time  before.  But  ’tis  no  eafy  Matter  to  find  out 
what  particular  Period  of  Time  he  has  in  View  :  However, 
that  we  may  underftand  the  Paftage  the  better,  it  is  neceftary 
to  relate  the  Whole  of  it.  Thofe,  fays  he,  who  are  not  ajham’d 
to  J peak  againjl  Evidence ,  are  the  Caufe  of  the  Length  of  this 
Difpute  [the  Difpute  betwixt  him  and  Chryftppus  the  Stoic,  who 
maintain’d,  that  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Origin  of  the 
Nerves,  was  in  the  Heart].  We  ought  not  to  accufe  either  Hippo¬ 
crates,  or  Eudemus,  or  Herophilus,  or  Marinus,  who  fnce  the 
Days  of  the  Antients  have  re-ejlablijhed  the  Science  of  Anatomy, 
which  had  been  negleded  kv  rvy-eja^u  XWV(?>  in  the  Intermediate 
Space  of  Time  between  them.  _ 

Galen  at  firft  feems  to  hint  at  the  Time  which  palled  between 
Efculapius ,  or  his  firft  Defendants,  and  Hippocrates  ;  which  is 
that  dark  Period,  during  which,  the  State  of  Phyfic  was  not 
known.  But  we  fhall  fee  by  what  he  fays  elfewhere,  that  he 
meant  no  fuch  thing.  In  order  then  to  prevent  the  Contra¬ 
diction  betwixt  the  Paftage  now  quoted,  and  fome  others  of  the 
fame  Author,  we  muft  neceflarily  put  a  Point  after  the  Word 
Hippocrates,  and  begin  another  Period  thus  :  We  ought  not  to 
lay  the  Blame  upon  Hippocrates.  Neither  ought  we  to  accufe  Era- 
iiftratus,  nor  Eudemus,  nor  Herophilus,  nor  Marinus,  who  after 
the  Antients  have  re-efiablified  the  Science  of  Anatomy,  which 
had  been  neglected  in  the  Time  intervening  between  them.  Or 
this  Sentence  of  Galen  may  be  tranflated  thus  :  We  ought 
neither  to  accufe  Hippocrates,  nor  thofe  who  have  re-ejlablijhed 
Anatomy,  which  had  been  neglected  in  the  Interval  between  them 
and  him,  fuch  as  Erafiftratus,  Eudemus,  Herophilus,  &c.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Explication,  which  is  the  genuine  Senfe  of  Galen , 
Hippocrates  will  not  be  rank’d  among  the  Reftorers  of  Anatomy, 
which  would  not  agree  with  what  the  fame  Author  lays  in  an¬ 
other  Paftage,  [De Adminijlr.  Anatom.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  I.]  “That 
“  the  antient  Phyficians,  and  even  the  antient  Philofophers, 
44  were  very  much  addicted  to  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  and 
4  4  that  in  thefe  Days  Fathers  not  only  train’d  up  their  Children 
44  jn  jtj  by  obliging  them  to  read  and  write  upon  the  SubjeCts, 

*i  but  alfo  by  making  them  diflea  Subjects  themfelves  ;  fo  that 

*4  having  learned  the  thing  from  their  Infancy,  it  was  impofli- 
44  bk  they  Ihould  forget  it.  But,  continues  he,  it  was  not  fo 
“  afterwards,’  when  Phyfic  came  to  be  out  of  the  Hands  of 
44  the  Afclypiadean  Family,  and  when  Phyficians  began  to  teach 
44  their  Art  to  Strangers,  efpecially  to  Men  advanced  in  Years, 
“  for  whom  they  had  an  Efteem,  and  whom  they  reverenced 
on  account  of  their  Virtue.  Thefe  Men,  not  being  young 
“  enough  to  labour  at  Anatomy  with  Succefs  themfelves,  or 
“  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body  by  their  own 
Sight,  and  by  putting  their  Hands  to  the  Work,  could  only 
u  learn  Anatomy  very  imperfectly.  Hence  it  was,  that,  in 
«4  Procefs  of  Time,  the  neceftary  InftruCtions  in  this  Branch 
“  of  Learning  palling  often  from  one  hand  to  another,  Ana- 
“  tomy  grew  ftill  worfe  and  worfe.  ” 

Thus  Galen  fuppofes,  that  Anatomy  was  in  a  flourifhing  State 
tvhilft  Phyfic  was  confin’d  to  the  Afclypiadean  Family  ;  he  even 
fixes  in  exprefs  Terms,  the  Beginning  of  its  Declenfion,  at 
the  particular  Time  when  Phyfic  began  to  be  praCtifed  by  others, 
than  thofe  of  that  Family.  Now  we  are  no-where  inform’d, 
that  Phyfic  was  praCtifed  out  of  this  Family,  till  the  Philofo¬ 
phers  began  to  encroach  upon  the  Art,  or,  at  leaft,  till  Hip¬ 
ocrates  began  to  teach  Difciples,  as  Galen  elfewhere  obferves. 
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As  this  is  the  Cafe,  it  is  fcarce  to  be  believ’d*  that  the  Philo¬ 
fophers  were  the  Caufe  of  the  Decay  of  Anatomy,  fince  it  was 
their  Intereft  to  carry  it  to  its  Perfection,  even  though  they 
had  not  had  the  Intereft  of  Phyfic  in  View.  Galen  himfelf 
does  not  think,  that  this  was  the  Cafe,  fince  he  joins  the  Phi¬ 
lofophers  and  Phyficians  together,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Time 
wherein  Anatomy  was  in  its  Perfe&ion;  and  by  the  Philofo¬ 
phers,  he  undoubtedly  meant  Democritus,  and  others  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Hippocrates .  bo  that  the  Fime  /poke  of,  muft  be  that 
which  followed  the  Death  of  Hippocrates. 

But  there  is  a  confiderable  Difficulty  in  this  Point ;  for  if 
Hippocrates  was  fo  fkilful  an  Anatomift  as  Galen  reprefents  him, 
who  can  poffibly  believe,  that  his  Knowledge  in  this  Particular 
Ihould  have  been  fo  foon  loft,  or  rafed  from  the  Memories  of 
Men,  that  Diocles,  Praxagoras,  and  the  other  Phyficians  of 
their  Time,  were  fo  little  improved  by  his  Difcoveries,  or  the 
Traditions  of  them,  that  Galen  has  with  Juftice  ftyled  them 
[De  Diffed.  Vulva,  Cap.  9.]  unfkilful  Anatomifts  ?  Before 
this  could  happen,  a  great  1  ime  muft  have  intervened  between 
Hippocrates,  and  thefe  Phyficians.  But  where  fhall  we  find 
all  thefe  Succeffions,  or  that  great  Number  of  Generations, 
fince  all  the  Authors  agree,  that  Diocles  followed  not  long 
after  Hippocrates  ;  fo  that  he  muft  have  been  contemporary 
with  Plato  ?  As  this  is  the  Cafe,  if  he  did  not  fee  Hippocrates 
himfelf,  he  muft,  at  leaft,  have  feen  his  Sons,  or  his  Son-in- 
law,  who  may  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  inherit  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  their  Father,  in  point  of  Anatomy,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  Branches  of  Phyfic.  And  as  for  Praxagoras,  who  lived 
almoft  in  the  fame  Time  with  Diocles ,  though  he  had  not  had 
an  Opportunity  of  inftruCting  himfelf  in  the  fame  way,  that  is, 
by  the  Traditions  of  Hippocrates  and  his  Difciples,  yet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Galen  himfelf,  he  was  one  of  the  Defendants  of  Efcula¬ 
pius,  the  Children  of  whofe  Family  were  train’d  up  to  Anatomy 
from  their  Infancy  ;  fo  that,  in  this  refpect,  Hippocrates  could 
enjoy  no  greater  Advantages  than  he.  Galen  would  not  have 
involved  himfelf  in  this  Difficulty,  if  he  had  not  been  unrea- 
fonably  prepoflefs’d  in  favour  of  the  Afclypiadean  Family,  as 
may  be  eafily  feen  by  his  Works. 

It  is  certain,  that  Erafiflratus  and  Herophilus  carried  Ana¬ 
tomy  to  a  higher  Pitch  of  Perfection.  But  Galen ,  who  look’d 
upon  the  former  of  thefe  as  the  Rival  of  Hippocrates,  was  un¬ 
willing  to  confefs  this,  but  declares  all  along  in  favour  of  the 

latter.  •  -  • 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  before  Erafiflratus  and  Herophilus , 
Anatomifts  had  never  ventured  to  difleCt  human  Bodies ;  and 
that  in  the  Times  of  Ariflotle,  who  lived  not  long  before  thefe 
two  Phyficians,  they  had  only  diftcCted  Beafts.  It  muft  be  own’d, 
that  in  Egypt  they  had  long  before  aCuftom  of  embalming  their 
dead  Bodies,  which  could  not  be  done  without  opening  them ; 
and  Galen  himfelf  confeftes,  that  this  Cuftom  might  have  fur- 
nilhed  the  Phyficians  of  that  Country  with  a  favourable  Op¬ 
portunity  of  inftruCting  themfelves. 

But  as  it  is  not  probable,  that  thofe  Perfons  who  were  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  Embalming,  durft  fatisfy  their  Curiofity  entirely,  and 
fearch  as  narrowly  as  was  neceftary  into  the  human  Body, 
which  was  look’d  upon  as  fomething  facred,  Anatomy  could 
not  poffibly  arrive  at  any  confiderable  Pitch  of  Perfection, 
whilft  no  other  Means  were  employ’d  in  its  Cultivation.  Car- 
cafes,  upon  which  every  thing  might  be  attempted,  were  ab- 
folutely  neceftary  for  that  Purpofe.  Thefe  were  probably  firft 
granted  in  Confequence  of  the  Inclination  which  the  Kings  of 
thefe  Times  had  to  advance  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Alexander 
the  Great  firft  began  to  patronize  thofe  who  apply’d  them¬ 
felves  to  Natural  Hiftory,  by  ordering  Ariflotle  to  labour  at  that 
of  Animals,  and  their  feveral  Parts  ;  and  without  Doubt,  Pto¬ 
lemy  Soter,  or  Ptolemy  the  Son  of  Lagus,  fucceeded  Alexander, 
as  well  with  regard  to  this  Inclination,  as  with  regard  to  that 
Part  of  his  Empire,  which  fell  to  his  Share.  This  appears  ftill 
the  more  probable,  if  we  confider,  that  Ptolemy  was  a  Man 
of  Learning,  and  wrote  himfelf  a  Hiftory  of  Alexander ,  as  we 
learn  from  Arrian.  Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  Son  of  the  precede- 
ing  Ptolemy,  was  no  lefs  induftrious  in  promoting  Arts  and 
Sciences  ;  fince  he  invited  to  his  Capital  all  the  learned  Men  of 
his  Time,  and  collected,  at  an  extraordinary  Expence,  aLibrary 
of  Books  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  in  order  to  form  a  Li¬ 
brary,  which  was  ftill  augmented  by  his  Succeftors. 

It  is  probable,  that  thefe  two  Kings,  getting  over  the  Scru¬ 
ple  which  had  till  then  reign’d,  of  differing  human  Bodies, 
not  only  granted  the  Phyficians  the  Bodies  of  Criminals  aiter 
their  Death,  but,  if  we  may  give  Credit  to  fome  Authors,  put 
into  their  Hands  many  of  thefe  wretched  Creatures,  to  be 
difieCted,  imagining,  that  they  might  by  that  means  difeover 
things,  which  otherwife  they  could  not  do.  Herophilus  a 
Erafiftratus,  fays  Celfus,  have  difjeded  living  Criminals,  con¬ 
demn'd  to  Death,  and  dragg'd  prom  their  Prifons  by  the  Ui  cr 
of  their  Kings ,  for  that  very  Purpofe.  _ 

Which  ever  of  thefe  two  Princes  Erafflratus  lived  under, 
’tis  probable,  that  he  laid  hold  of  this  favourable  Opportunity  , 
and  made  thofe  Difcoveries  in  Anatomy  which  gain  d  him  o 
high  a  Reputation.  But  as  his  Writings  have  not  reached  us, 
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we  know  no  more  of  his  Sentiments  than  what  are  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  Galen,  who  generally  quotes  him  with  no  other  View 

but  to  refute  him. 

The  principal  of  Eraffratus' s  Difcoveries,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  made  upon  human  Bodies,  but  which  at  the 
fame  time  acquir’d  him  abundance  of  Honour,  was  his  finding 
out  [Galen,  an  Sanguis  fit  Natura  in  Arteriis ,  Cap.  5.  &  Ad- 
tninijlrat.  Anatom.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  ultimi]  certain  white  Vejfels  in 
the  Mefentery  of  fucking  Kids ,  which  he  believed  to  be  Arteries. 
He  added,  That  thefe  Vejfels  f can'd  at  frjl  to  be  full  of  Air ,  and 
afterwards  of  Chyle. 

Eraffratus  and  Herophilus  were  the  firft  who  knew  the  true 
and  genuine  Ufe  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  or,  at  leaft,  the 
Ufes  aferibed  to  them  by  all  fucceeding  Anatomifts.  Rufus 
Ephefius  fays,  that  Eraffratus  owned  two  Sorts  of  Nerves, 
thofe  which  are  the  Inftruments  of  Senfation,  and  thofe  that 
are  the  Inftruments  of  Motion.  He  maintained,  according  to 
Galen ,  that  the  former  were  hollow,  and  drew  their  Origin 
from  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  whereas  the  other  fprung 
from  the  Brain  itfelf,  and  the  Cerebellum.  But  Galen  [ De 
Hippocrat.  IA  Platon.  Decret.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  3.]  informs  us,  that 
Eraffratus ,  having  inquir’d  more  accurately  into  the  Matter, 
was  at  laft  convinced,  that  all  the  Nerves  proceed  equally  from 
the  Brain.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a  Paffage  of  this  antient 
Anatomift,  related  by  Galen ,  the  Whole  of  which  I  fhall  tranflate, 
that  we  may  fee  what  Notions  he  entertain’d  with  refpedl  to 
the  Brain,  the  Cerebellum,  the  Nerves,  and  all  the  feveral 
Parts  connected  with  each  of  them.  “We  examined,  fays 
“  Eraffratus ,  what  the  Nature  of  the  human  Brain  was, 
“  and  we  found  it  divided  into  two  Parts,  as  it  is  in  all  other 
“  Animals.  It  had  a  Ventricle  or  Cavity  of  a  longitudinal 
“  Form.  [Here  there  feems  to  be  a  Chafm ,  or  Defeat  in  the  Text ] 
“  Thefe  Ventricles  had  a  Communication  with  one  another, 
“  and  terminated  in  a  common  Opening,  according  to  the 
“  Contiguity  of  their  Parts,  reaching  afterwards  to  the  Cere- 
“  bellum,  where  there  was  alfo  a  fmall  Cavity.  But  each 
“  Part  was  feparated  from  the  other,  and  fhut  up  in  its  pro- 
“  per  Membranes,  and  the  Cerebellum  in  particular  was  wrapt 
“  up  by  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  Brain,  which  by  its  various  Wind- 
“  ings  and  Turnings,  refembled  the  Inteftinum  Jejunum.  The 
“  Cerebellum  was  in  like  manner  folded  and  twilled  different 
“  ways,  fo  that  it  was  eafy  to  know  by  feeing  it,  that  as  in 
“  the  Legs  of  fwift-running  Animals,  fuch  as  the  Hart,,  the 
“  Hare,  and  fome  others,  we  obferve  Tendons  and  Mufcles 
“  well  calculated  for  that  Purpofe;  fo  in  Man,  who  has  a 
“  larger  Share  of  Underftanding  than  other  Animals,  this  great 
“  Variety  and  Multiplicity  of  Foldings  in  the  human  Brain, 
“  was  undoubtedly  defign’d  for  fome  particular  End.  Be- 
“  fides,  we  obferv’d,  continues  Eraffratus ,  all  the  Apophyfes 
“  or  Productions  of  the  Nerves  which  come  from  the  Brain  ; 
“  fo  that,  to  fay  all  at  once,  the  Brain  is  vifibly  the  Principle 
“  of  every  thing  that  paffes  in  the  Body;  for  tire  Senfe  of 
“  Smelling  proceeds  from  the  Noftrils,  being  pierced  in  order 
“  to  have  a  Communication  with  the  Nerves.  The  Senfe  of 
“  Hearing  is  alfo  produced  by  the  like  Communication  of 
“  Nerves  with  the  Ears.  The  Tongue  and  the  Eyes  receive 
“  alfo  the  Productions  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Brain.” 

Here  we  fee,  by  the  Confelfion  of  Eraffratus  himfelf,  that 
he  had  difleCted  Men.  Eraffratus  had  alfo  very  accurately 
deferibed,  in  Galen's  Opinion,  [De  Hippocr.  Gf  Platon.  Decret. 
Lib.  1.  Cap.  10.  &  Lib.  6.  Cap.  6.]  the  Membranes  which  are 
found  at  the  Orifices  of  the  Heart  ;  and  he  maintain’d  with 
Arifotle ,  that  the  Veins  and  Arteries  drew  their  Origin  from 
it.  There  are ,  fays  he,  certain  Membranes  inferted  in  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  the  VeJJ'els  of  the  Heart ,  of  which  the  Heart  makes  ufe , 
either  for  the  Reception  or  the  Expulfion  of  fuch  Sub/lances,  as 
either  enter  into  it,  or  come  out  of  it.  Some ,  adds  Galen ,  have 
been  fo  rajh  as  to  deny ,  that  there  were  fuch  Membranes ,  and 
have  look'd  upon  them  as  Fi it  ions  of  Erafiftratus,  or  a  kind  of 
Hypothefs  invented  to  fupport  his  own  Syfem  :  But  thefe  Mem¬ 
branes  are  fo  well  known  by  Anatomifts,  that  none  but  Novices 
in  the  Art  are  ignorant  of  them.  There  are,  continues  Galen , 
three  of  thefe  Membranes  at  the  Orifice  of  the  Vena  Cava, 
which  refemble  the  Points  of  Arrows  ;  whence  fome  of  die 
Difciples  of  Eraffratus  have  called  them  aeiyhuyjvK,  Tricu- 
fpides.  There  are  alfo  at  the  Orifice  of  the  Arteria  Vcnofa  (for 

10  I  call  that  Artery,  which  rifing  from  the  left  Ventricle,  dif- 
perfes  itfelf  in  the  Lungs)  Membranes  of  a  like  Form,  but  of 
different  N ames ;  for  that  Orifice  has  only  two  Membranes.  The 
other  two  Orifices,  I  mean,  that  of  the  Vena  Arteriofa,  and 
that  of  the  Arteria  Magna,  have  alfo  each  of  them  three  Mem¬ 
branes,  refembling  the  Sigma  of  the  Greeks,  which  refembled 
our  C.  Here  Galen ,  ceafing  himfelf  to  fpeak,  again  intro¬ 
duces  Eraffratus,  faying,  “  That  thefe  two  laft  Orifices  are 
4t  equally  difpofed  to  convey  any  thing  from  the  Heart ;  that 
“  thro’  the  former  the  Blood  flows  to  the  Lungs,  and  thro’ 
“  the  latter  the  Spirits,  in  order  to  be  diftributed  thro’  the  whole 
“  Body.  [Here  fome  part  of  the  Greek  Text  feems  to  be  wanting ] 

11  Thus  it  happens,  continues  Eraffratus ,  that  thefe  Mem- 
ti  branes  alternately  perform  oppolite  Offices  to  the  Heart. 


u  Thofe  which  arc  adherent  to  the  Veffels,  by  which  Sub- 
{C  fiances  are  carried  into  the  Heart,  bend  inwards,  that  they 
“  may  yield  to  the  Impetuofity  of  fuch  things  as  are  carried 
“  towards  them,  and,  lying  in  the  very  Cavities  of  the  Heart, 
•“  may  open  its  Entry’  for  the  Introduction  of  fuch  Subftances 
“  as  are  attracted  to  it ;  for  we  have  no  Reafon  to  imagine, 
u  that  fuch  Subftances  enter  the  Heart  of  their  own  Accord, 
<c  as  if  it  were  an  inanimate  Receptacle;  but  the  Heart,  by 
“  its  Diaftolc  or  Dilatation,  draws  them  to  it,  as  the  Black- 
“  fmith’s  Bellows  does  the  Air  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  Heart 
<c  is  fill’d.  The  Membranes  of  thofe  Veflels,  on  the  other 
“  hand,  which  ferve  to  convey  things  from  the  Heart,  are 
“  quite  differently  difpofed  and  fituated  ;  fo  that  yielding  eafily 
“  to  the  Subftances  coming  from  the  Heart,  they  open  their 
“  Orifices  at  the  time  it  thrufts  out  fuch  Subftances  ;  whereas 
“  at  other  times  they  fhut  up  thefe  Orifices,  and  allow  nothing 
“to  return  which  is  once  thruft  out,  juft  as  the  Membranes  of 
“  the  Veffels,  which  ferve  to  introduce  things  into  the  Heart, 
“  fhut  the  Orifices  of  thefe  Veffels  upon  the  Heart’s  con- 
“  trailing  itfelf,  and  allow  nothing  to  be  carried  out  which  is 
“  once  thrown  in.” 

It  were  to  be  wifh’d,  that  Galen  had  left  us  more  Fragments 
of  Eraffratus ,  of  the  fame  Nature  with  thefe  two. 

Befides,  what  he  elfewhere  fays,  that  fome  thought  the  Mem - 
branes  of  the  Heart  a  Tiff  ion  of  Erafiftratus,  is  a  fure  Proof, 
that  the  Book  De  Corde ,  aferibed  to  Hippocrates ,  was  not  really 
wrote  by  him,  fince  in  it  thefe  Membranes  are  made  Mention 
of.  If  this  Book  had  been  wrote  by  the  Author  whofe  Name 
it  bears,  Galen  would  not  have  fail’d  to  take  Notice  of  it,  for 
his  Honour,  and  in  order  to  flop  the  Mouths  of  thofe  who 
thought,  that  thefe  Membranes  were  an  Invention  of  Erafifra- 
tus.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  thefe  People  fee,  that 
Hippocrates  had  wrote  before  on  the  fame  Subjedl. 

But  ’tis  furprifing,  that  this  fame  Eraffratus ,  who  had  fo 
accurately  examined  the  Heart,  and  difle&ed  fo  many  living 
Animals,  fhould  yet  embrace  an  Opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
Arteries,  which  all  other  Anatomifts  have  look’d  upon  as  ab- 
furd.  He  affirm’d,  as  did  Praxagoras  before  him,  [Galen,  an 
Sanguis  ft  Natura  in  Arteriis ]  that  in  a  natural  State,  the  Ar¬ 
teries  contained  no  Blood,  and  that  they ,  as  well  as  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart,  were  only  filled  with  Air.  It  was  an  eafy 
matter  to  give  him  the  Teftimony  of  his  own  Eyes  for  his 
Error;  but  he  had  recourfe  to  this  Subterfuge  [Galen,  an  San¬ 
guis  fit  Natura  in  Arteriis,  &  Platon.  Decret.  Lib.  1 .  Cap.  6. 
&  de  Vemefett.  adv.  Era/fratum,  Cap.  3.]  :  As  foon ,  faid  he, 
as  we  open  the  left  V mtncle  of  the  Heart,  that  Air  or  Spirit  is 
evaporated  before  we  can  obferve  it,  and  the  Ventricle  is  infantly 
filled  with  Blood.  He  afferted  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to 
the  Arteries. 

What  engaged  him  to  entertain  this  Opinion,  with  regard 
to  the  Arteries,  .was,  as  Galen  informs  us,  becaufe  he  could  not 
conceive  how  there  Jhould  be  two  Kinds  of  Vejfels  dejlin'd  for  the 
Conveyance  of  the  fame  Liquor ,  that  is,  why  both  the  Veins  and 
Arteries  fhould  contain  and  convey  the  Blood.  If  he  had  known 
the  Secret  of  the  Blood’s  Circulation,  which  fome  learned 
Men  imagine  is  plainly  found  in  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates , 
he  had  not  been  fo  much  puzzled  and  perplexed  with  regard 
to  this  Point ;  he  might  even  have  inform’d  himfelf  of  it,  by 
the  Knowledge  he  had  of  the  Membranes  or  Valves  of  the 
Heart,  if  he  had  not  been  miftaken  with  regard  to  one  of 
them.  What  follows,  will  illuftrate  this  Anatomift’s  Opinion, 
and  at  the  fame  time  inform  us  what  his  Sentiments  were, 
with  regard  to  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes. 

Galen,  de  Vena; feci,  adverf.  Erafifratum,  fays,  that  Era¬ 
ffratus  maintain’d,  “  That  the  great  Vein  was  the  Refervoir 
“  of  the  Blood,  and  the  great  Artery  that  of  the  Spirits.”  He 
added,  “  That  after  thele  Refervoirs  had  divided  themfelves 
“  into  many  Branches,  they  became  fmaller,  and  their  Num- 
“  ber  greater ;  and  that  as  there  is  no  Place  in  all  the  Body 
“  where  any  of  thefe  Branches  terminate,  that  has  not  a 
“  fmaller  Branch  which  receives  what  was  brought  to  it  by  the 
“  larger;  fo  it  happens,  that  before  thefe  Veflels  arrive  at  the 
“  Surface  of  the  Body,  they  divide  themfelves  into  Branches 
“  fo  fmall  and  minute,  that  the  Blood  they  contain  cannot 
“  pafs  through  them  ;  fo  that,  adds  our  Author,  though  the 
“  Mouths  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins  be  very  near  each  other, 
“  yet  the  Blood  keeps  itfelf  within  its  proper  Bounds,  without 
“  entering  the  Veffels  in  which  the  Spirits  flow ;  and  in  this 
“  Cafe,  the  Animal  remains  in  its  natural  State.  But  when 
“  any  violent  Caufe  happens  to  difturb  this  GEconomy,  the 
“  Blood  forces  itlelf  into  the  Arteries,  and  proves  the  Source 
“  of  Diforders.  Among  the  Caufes  now  mentioned,  too  great 
“  a  Quantity  of  Blood  is  the  principal ;  for  in  that  Cafe,  the 
“  Coats  of  the  Veins  are  dilated  more  than  ordinarily,  and 
“  their  Extremities,  which  were  formerly  fhut  up,  are  open’d; 
“  whence  follows  a  Transfufion  of  the  Blood  from  the  Veins 
“  into  the  Arteries.  And  this  Blood,  by  its  Irruption,  oppofe- 
“  ing  the  Courfe  and  Motion  of  the  Spirits,  which  come  from 
“  the  Heart,  if  this  Oppolition  is  direCl  and  immediate,  or  it 
“  the  Blood  flops  in  a  principal  Part,  this  caufes  a  I'evtr  ;^bqt 
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“  if  the  Spirits  fhould  happen  to  drive  it  backwards,  fo  that  it 
“  does  not  pafs  the  Extremity  of  the  Artery,  in  that  Cafe, 
“an  Inflammation  of  the  Part  is  only  produced.  As  to  the 
“  Inflammation  and  Fever  which  happen  in  Wounds,  they 
“  are  alfo  occaftoned  by  the  hidden  Evacuation  of  Spirits, 

“  which  is  the  Confequence  of  the  cutting  of  the  Artery,  and 
“  forces  the  Blood  continually  into  the  Place  of  the  Spirits, 

“  left  there  fhould  be  a  Vacuum.” 

Erafiflratus  made  ufe  of  this  Comparifon  to  fupport  his 
Syftem.  [Galen.  Hifior.  Philofoph.  Plutarch.  Celfus.]  As  the 
Sea,  fays  he,  which  remains  in  a  Calm,  when  foe  is  not  ruffled 
by  Winds,  fiuells  in  an  extraordinary  manner ,  and  overflows  her 
Shores ,  when  the  Winds  blow  hard,  fo  the  Blood,  moving  in  the 
Body,  departs  from  its  ordinary  Canals,  and  enters  into  the  Re- 
fervoirs  of  the  Spirits,  where  it  afterwards  becomes  warm,  and 
puts  all  the  Body,  as  it  were,  on  a  Fire. 

Thefe  are  the  Notions  which  Erafiflratus  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  in  general,  which  at  the  fame 
time  are  very  different  from  thofe  attributed  to  him  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  aTreatife  afcribed  to  Galen,  intituled,  The  Introduction -? 
who  allures  us,  that  this  Phyfician  did  not  fearch  for  the  Caufes 
of  Difeafes  in  the  Humours,  or  the  Spirits,  but  in  the  folid 
Parts  ;  whereas  Hippocrates  look’d  upon  thefe  three  Subftances 
as  the  Caufes  of  Health  and  Difeafes.  I  think,  that  Author 
only  means,  that  Erafiflratus  did  not  admit  of  the  different 
Humours  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  or,  at  leaft,  feem’d  to 
think  them  of  fo  little  Importance,  as  not  to  afcribe  the  Caufes 
of  Difeafes  to  them.  This  is  what  Galen  himfelf  confirms ; 
but  he  afferts  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  Erafiflratus  over¬ 
look’d  and  negleded  the  Humours,  he  was  neverthelefs  ob¬ 
liged  to  fpeak  of  them  on  fome  Occafions,  as  for  Inftance, 
[De  atra  Bile ]  ;  when  he  fays,  that  a  Palfiy  proceeds  from  the 
Humour,  which  nourifoes  the  Nerves,  being  flopped  on  account  of 
its  too  great  Vifcidity.  And  when  he  talks  of  the  Bile  and 
black  Urine. 

With  regard  to  Refpiration,  [Galen,  de  ufu  Refpirat.  Cap. 
I.]  he  maintain’d,  that  it  was  only  ufeful  to  Animals  by  fill¬ 
ing  their  Arteries  with  Air,  which  is  a  Confequence  of  his 
former  Hypothefis  ;  and  he  imagin’d,  that  the  thing  was  done 
in  this  manner :  IVhen  the  Thorax,  [Galen,  de  ufu  Refpirat.  & 
de  Locis  AffeCt.]  or  the  Breafl,  dilates  itfelf,  the  Lungs  are 
alfo  dilated,  and  filled  with  Air.  This  Air  paffies  to  the  very 
Extremities  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  and  from  them  to  thofe  of 
the  fmooth  Arteries  of  the  Lungs ,  from  which  the  Heart  draws  it 
when  it  dilates  itfelf,  to  carry  it  afterwards  through  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  by  means  of  the  great  Artery.  When  it 
was  objeded  to  him,  that  the  Heart  moved  in  its  ordinary 
manner,  when  a  Perfon  retains  his  Breath,  he  anlwered. 
That,  upon  that  Occafion,  the  Heart  drew  Air  from  the  great 
Artery.  To  this  it  was  reply’d,  That  the  Membranes  which 
adhere  to  the  Orifice  of  this  Artery,  will  not  fo  much  as  allow 
it  to  return  from  it  to  the  Heart.  But  he  thought  to  extricate 
himfelf  by  faying.  That  though  this  was  the  Cafe  in  a  natural 
State,  yet  it  did  not  follow,  that  it  muft  be  fo  during  the  Time 
a  Perfon  retains  his  Breath,  which  is  a  State  of  Violence,  and 
confequently  cannot  laft  very  long. 

Erafiflratus  alfo  entertained  a  very  Angular  Opinion,  with 
regard  to  the  Manner  in  which  the  Aliments  were  prepared  in 
the  Stomach.  He  thought,  that  the  Stomach  contrads  it¬ 
felf,  that  it  may  the  more  clofely  embrace  the  Food,  and 
break  its  Texture;  that  Trituration  correfponding,  according 
to  him,  to  the  Concodion  of  which  Hippocrates  fpeaks. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Chyle,  that  is,  the  Juice  of  the  Ali¬ 
ments  extracted  in  the  Stomach,  he  maintain’d,  [Galen,  de 
Facultat.  Natur.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  9.]  that  patting  from  the 
Stomach  to  the  Liver,  it  arrived  at  a  certain  Place,  where 
the  Branches  of  the  Vena  Cava,  and  the  Extremities  of  the 
VefTels,  which  are  conneded  with  the  Refervoirs  of  the 
Bile,  equally  terminate ;  fo  that  the  Parts  of  the  Bile  infi- 
nuate  themfelves  into  the  Orifices  of  thefe  two  Kinds  of 
VefTels,  according  as  thefe  Orifices  are  difpofed  to  receive 
them ;  that  is,  every  thing  of  a  bilious  Quality  in  the  Chyle, 
pafles  into  the  Canals  conneded  with  the  Refervoir  of 
the  Bile,  and  the  pure  Blood  pafles  into  the  Branches  of  the 
Vena  Cava,  and,  taking  another  Courfe,  is  feparated  from  the 
Bile.  Galen  [De  ufu  Part.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  13.]  makes  Era¬ 
fiflratus  fay,  that  the  Veins  are  divided  in  the  Liver  for  the  Se¬ 
paration  of  the  Bile. 

Befides,  we  muft  obferve,  [Galen,  de  Facult.  Natur.  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  9.  &  de  atra  Bile ,  Cap.  5.]  that  neither  Erafiflratus,  nor 
his  Succeflors,  pretended  to  account  for  the  Caufes  of  certain 
EfFeds,  Refearches  of  which  Kind  they  thought  belonged 
more  properly  to  the  Philofophers  than  to  the  Phyficians.  Tho’ 
they  believed,  for  Inftance,  that  the  Stomach  contracts  itfelf 
for  the  embracing  the  Food  the  more  clofely,  yet  they  were  not 
at  the  Pains  to  enter  into  minute  Explications  of  the  particular 
Caufes  and  Manner  of  this  Contraction.  Neither  did  they 
hefitate  to  own,  that  they  were  uncertain  whether  the  Bile  was 
produced  in  the  Body,  or  if  it  was  before  contain’d  in  the  Ali¬ 
ment. 


Another  Proof  of  the  Ingenuity  of  Erafiflratus  we  have  irf 
Aulus  Gellius ,  [Lib.  16.  Cap.  3.]  who  informs  us,  that  he 
frankly  own’d,  when  talking  pf  unfatiable  Hunger,  or  a  Bou- 
limia,  (a  Word  not  to  be  found  in  Hippocrates,  but  of  which 
all  the  Greek  Phyficians  after  him  have  made  ufe)'  that' he  did 
not  know  why  this  Difeafe  happen* d  rather  during  great  Cold,  than 
in  hot  Weather',  tho’  he  imagin’d,  that  Hunger,' in  general, 
proceeded  from  the  Stomach  and  Intcftines  being  empty  ;  and 
that  a  long  and  unpainful  Abftinence  was  owing  to  the 
Stomach’s  being  ftrongly  contracted  and  fhrivelled  up.  It  was 
for  this  Reafon,  added  he,  that  thofe  who  faft  voluntarily  feel 
Hunger  towards  the  Beginning  of  their  Courfe,  but  not  after 
they  have  fafted  for  fome  time.  He  brought,  in  Support  of  his 
Opinion,  the  Example  of  the  Scythians,  [Galen,  de  Natural. 
Facultat.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  ult.]  who,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
faft,  fwaddled  themfelves  up  with  large  Rowlers,  with  a  View 
to  contraCt  or  ftreighten  their  Stomachs. 

Erafiflratus  own’d,  that  the  Urine  was  feparated  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys  ;  but  he  did  not  acknowledge,  with  Hippocrates,  that  it 
was  done  by  Attraction  ;  for  he  entirely  rejected  this  Sort  of 
Attraction,  tho’  he  no-where  explains  himfelf  with  regard  to 
the  Manner  in  which  this  Separation  is  made.  Some  of  his 
firft  Followers  believed,  as  Galen  informs  us,  that  the  Parts 
above  the  Kidneys  received  only  pure  Blood  ;  that  what  is  aque¬ 
ous,  or  charged  with  Serofities,  tends  downwards  by  its  own 
Weight ;  and  that  after  this  Blood  is  feparated  from  the  aque¬ 
ous  and  ufelefs  Part,  it  is  carried  to  the  Parts  above  the  Reins, 
to  nourifh  them. 

It  is  alfo  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  Erafiflratus  r edified  Plato 
with  regard  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Arteria  Trachea,  thro’ which 
Plato  imagined  the  Drink  was  carried,  in  order  to  water  the 
Lungs  (fee  Aulus  Gellius,  Plutarch,  and  Macrobius).  This 
Opinion  was  common  to  Plato,  with  Philiflion,  Hippocrates , 
and  the  moft  of  the  Phyficians  of  thefe  Days. 

Lyctis  and  Afuintus  are  alfo  mentioned  as  two  antient  An&to- 
mifts,  but  nothing  particular  is  known  of  their  DifcoverieS. 

Marinus  is  alfo  mentioned,  as  an  Author  who  wrote  well  on 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Mufcles,  after  the  Time  of  Erafiflratus. 
Galen  is  faid  to  have  epitomiz’d  his  Works. 

Aurelius  Cornelius  Celfus  is  alfo  an  Author  of  too  diftinguifh’d 
Merit  to  be  pafs’d  over  in  Silence.  He  was  born  at  Rome ,  and, 
in  all  Probability,  flourifh’d  under  Tiberius,  Caligula ,  Claudius , 
and  Nero.  Many  things  are  found  difperfed  in  his  Writings, 
from  which  we  may  gather,  that  he  rarely  employ’d  himfelf  in 
Difiedions  ;  but  that  he  had,  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  high 
Veneration  for  Anatomy. 

Befides  his  Books  De  re  Medica,  he  alfo  wrote  concerning 
the  Figure  and  Situation  of  all  the  Bones  of  the  human  Body ; 
which,  indeed,  is  the  principal  Reafon  why  he  fhould  not  be 
overlook’d,  upon  an  Occafion  of  this  Nature. 

His  Sentiments,  with  refped  to  Anatomy,  are  fpecify’d  in 
the  Beginning  of  this  Article. 

Cains  Plinius  Secundus  was,  according  to  fome,  born  in  No- 
vocomum  ;  others  will  have  him  to  be  a  Native  of  Verona  ;  but, 
however  this  be,  ’tis  certain,  that  he  lived  under  the  Emperor 
Vcfpafian,  about  the  Year  72.  His  Writings  are  interfperfed 
with  many  curious  Obfervations,  relating  both  to  the  Anatomy 
of  Men,  and  other  Animals  ;  but  as  he  was  no  profefs’d  Anato- 
mift,  and  never  appears  to  have  been  exercifed  in  Difiedions, 
he  took,  and  inferted  in  his  Works,  Truth  and  Fidion  ifl- 
difcriminately,  as  he  met  with  them  in  the  Writings  of  others. 

Dr.  Wigan ,  as  well  as  all  Authors  who  have  mention’d  the 
incomparable  Aretaus,  have  been  fenfible  of  the  Difficulty  of 
fixing  the  Time  in  which  he  liv’d,  but  concludes  it  probable, 
that  he  wrote  after  the  Beginning  of  Nero’s  Reign,  and  before 
that  of  Dornitian.  His  Tafte  may  be  judg’d  from  this,  that  he 
thought  a  Knowledge  of  Anatomy  fo  necefiary,  both  for  difeo- 
vering  the  true  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  and  the  proper  Methods  of 
Cure,  that  in  the  Beginning  almoft  of  every  Chapter  he  pre- 
mifes  fomething  concerning  the  Structure  of  the  Part  affeded. 
In  this  Inftance  he  feems  to  have  purfued  the  Steps  of  Erafi¬ 
flratus  and  Herophilus ,  who  were  the  Chiefs  of  the  Dogmatrc 
Sed,  and  maintain’d,  that  without  a  Knowledge  of  Anatomy 
no  one  could  poflibly  be  a  fkilful  Phyfician.  So  that  Aretaus, 
tho’  a  concife  and  compendious  Writer,  has  yet  infilled  upon 
this  Branch  of  Medicine  more  copioufly,  and  with  more  Accu¬ 
racy,  than  any  of  the  antient  Phyficians.  _  -  ... 

The  Heart  is,  according  to  him,  the  Principle  of  hi  e 
and  Strength,  in  which  the  Soul  and  Nature  of  Man  re  1  e 
in  a  particular  manner.  This  was  alfo  the  Dodrine  of  Hippo 
crates,  and  Chryfippus  the  Stoic.  For  this  Reafon  a  Syncope , 
as  it  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  Heart,  and  confequently  muft  have  an 
immediate  Influence  upon  Life,  is  unfriendly  to  the  human 
Conftitution,  and  in  fome  meafure  diffolves  and  deftroys  t  at 
Connedion  by  which  the  vital  Faculty  is  maintained.  0 

aflerted,  that  the  Heart  was  a  warm  Part  of  the  Body,  an  t  e 
Principle  of  Life  and  Refpiration  ;  that  it  is  fituated  m 
Middle  of  the  Lungs  ;  and  that  the  Heart  infpires  the  ung 
with  a  Defire  of  fiefli  Air,  as  it  heated  the  Lungs,  but  t  a 
the  Heart  itfelf  attrads  it.  rr-L. 
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The  Lungs  were,  according  to  him,  naturally  incapable  of 
Pain  becaufe  they  contifted  of  a  loofe  fort  of  Subftance  refem- 
blinj  Wool.  He  alfo  maintain’d,  that  rough  cartilaginous  Ar¬ 
teries  incapable  of  Pain,  were  diftributed  thro’  them,  and  that 
they  had  no  Mufcles,  but  only  fome  finall  and  flender  Nerves, 
by  means  of  which  their  Motion  was  produced.  And  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  was  the  true  Reafon  why  in  a  Peripneumony , 
which  is  no  more  than  an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  the 
Lun^s  themfelves  are  infenfible  of  Pain;  and  only  a  fort  of 
Heavinefs  at  the  Breaft,  which  is  neverthelefs  free  from  1  am, 
afflicts  the  Patient ;  but  that  all  thole  Membranes,  by  which 
the  Lungs  are  connefted  to  the  Breaft,  are  endow  d  with  a 
moft  exquifite  Senfation  ;  and  if  they  are  inflam  d, 
with  the  Lungs,  the  Patient  is  pam  d  as  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Pleu- 

rifv  accompanied  with  a  Peripneumony.  .  c  .  . 

T’'his,  according  to  him,  is  alfo  the  Reafon  why  in  Spitting 
of  Blood,  where  the  Blood,  being  immediately  difcharg  d  from 
the  Lungs,  creates  the  moft  dangerous  ot  all  Diforders,  the  Pa¬ 
tients  never  ceafe  to  hope,  even  m  the  very  laft  Stages  of  the 

Diforder  becaufe  the  Lungs  themfelves  are  infenfible  of  1  am  , 
Dnoruer,  Deca  Decree  of  Pain,  the  Patients  become 

Diftemper  is  more  fatal  than  frightful  to  the  Patient. 
UThePPulfation  of  the  Arteries,  according  to  him,  propelleu 
A  ri  a.  for  which  Reafon,  if  the  Arteries  are  wounded, 
the  Lips  of  [he  Wound  are  with  Difficulty  brought  together, 

the  Lips  ot  tne  v  o  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

which  runs  near  thf '  Vena  Cava ,  in  the  fame  Direftion  with 
the  Spina  Dorfi,  and  by  Jretaus,  after  Praxagoias,  called 
dgrtgU  fuffers  Liflammation  along  with  the  Vena 

Cava ,  which  Inflammation  was  by  the  Antients  called  a  Species 
of  Caufus,  fince  in  both  the  fame  Symptoms  appear,  and  the 
Fever  in  the  one  Cafe  tends  to  a  Syncope,  as  we  1  as  in  the 
other  *  for  the  Liver  is  the  Root  of  the  Veins,  and  the  Heart 
the  Source  and  Origin  of  the  Arteries.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  fuperior  Parts  of  thefe  V  ifeera  are  afte&ed  ;  for  the 
Heart  imparts  Warmth  to  the  Arteries,  and  the  Liver  conveys 
BS  To  the  Veins.  Now  f.nce  both  thefe  Vifcera  am  very 
large  the  Inflammations  to  which  they  aie  fubjedl,  muff  of 
courfe  be  very  confiderable.  But  this  fame  Artery,  m  Inflam- 

TV  °f  ‘TfST  a-ASSTS  "hTother  ^art.of 
Pracordat  for  the  Artery,  lying  clofe  by  the  Vein  oil  its  Left 
Side,  is  drawn  into  Confent  with  it,  as  being  difperfcd  thro 

the'rhofeGo?  the  Antients,  whofe  Writings  have  been  handed 

Ve  n!  Xt6  whoever  have  handled  this  Subjea, 
W  follow'd  the  Opinion  of  Praxagorae,  who,  as  we  learn 
hoV Rufus  Ephe/m ,  affirm’d,  that  the  Origin  of  Fevers  was 
in  that  Vein  which  fends  Branches  from  the  Livei  to  the  Kid¬ 
ney  and  which  alone  he  called  the  «■»«,  Cava,  tho  others 
alfo  gave  the  fame  Name  to  that  which  fifes  upwards  to  the 
Heart  thro’  the  Septum  Tranfverfum  ;  fo  etreUus  hkewife  calls 
h,  and  fays,  that  both  thefe  are  only  a  Continuation  of  one 

an¥he  VeTns  rifenfrom  the  Liver,  as  from  their  common  Root, 
and  receive  the  Blood  they  tontain  from  it.  From  the  Porta 
rf  the  Liver,  betwixt  its  Extremities,  a  large  Vein  anfes 
which  dividing  itfelf  Hill  more  and  more,  is  at  laft  Jifperfed 
ihr£  the  Liver,  in  Veins  fo  fmall  and  minute,  as  to  become 
invifible.  The  Extremities  of  thefe  Veins  are  inferred  into  the 
Mouths  of  others,  which,  growing  gradually  larger,  and  fewer 
.“Number,  at  laft  terminate  m  the  Liver  in  one  grea  Vein 
which,  dividing  itfelf  again  into  two  Branches,  reach  beyond 
the  Liver.  One  of  thefe  Branches,  penetrating  the  firft  Lobe  of 
the  Liver,  again  emerges  in  its  gibbous  Part  ;  arid  having  after- 
w£ds  perforated  the  Septum  TranfVerJum,  extends  itfelf  within 
a  but  adheres  to  no  other  Part ;  and  being  fufpended 

h  m  's  inferred  into  the  Heart  ,  this  is  called  the  Vena  Cava . 
Another,  penetrating  through  the  fifth  and  inferior  Lobe  of 
tll„  T  ;veJ  as  far  as  its  gibbous  Part,  goes  out  near  the  Spine, 
aM  ram  along  it  to  thetoxie.  This  is  alfo  the^  C^  l  for 
ft  receives  the  fame  Name,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  Vein  ar.frng 
alfo  from  the  Liver  :  For  if  any  one  has  a  Mind,  lie  may  pafs 
a  Probe  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Vena  Cava  which  reaches 
to  the  Heart,  into  that-Part  of  it  which  creeps  along  the  Spina, 
and  back  aglin  from  the  Spina,  thro’  the  Liver,  into  the  Heart, 

for  the  Paflage  is  the  fame.  T  n 

In  this  Vein,  befides  the  above-mentioned  Inflammation, 

thofe  Diforders  which  the  Greeks  called  Kendra,  anfe  ;  in 
which  Cafe  the  Haemorrhage  confequent  upon  its  Rupture, 

foon  puts  an  End  to  the  Lile  of  the  1  atient.  _ 

The  Blood  is  convey’d  from  all  the  principal  Vifcera .to  he 
hollow  Vein  at  the  Cubit ;  for  this  Vein,  and  that  which  lies 
above  it,  are  Branches  of  one  and  the  fame  Vein  in  the  Arm  : 
Hence  it  is  of  no  greater  Service  to  open  the  fuperior  V  cm 
VOL.  I. 
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than  this ;  for  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Sources  of  the 
Veins,  who  appropriate  the  fuperior  Vein  to  the  Stomach  and 
Liver.  But  if  there  fhould  happen  any  Effufion  of  Blood  from 
the  Spleen,  fome  Phyficians  order  the  Vein  lying  betwixt  the 
little  Finger  and  the  Ring-finger  to  be  open’d,  becaufe  they 
imagine,  that  it  reaches  to  the  Spleen  ;  but  this  is  alfo  a  Branch 
of  the  inferior  Vein  of  the  Cubit.  Why  then  fhould  any  one 
choofe  to  open  it  fo  near  the  Fingers,  fince  at  the  Bending  of 
the  Elbow  it  is  mufch  larger,  and  permits  the  Blood  to  flow  out 
more  readily  ?  , 

The  Work  of  Sanguification  belongs  to  the  Liver,  which  is 
the  Source  of  the  Veins  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  the  greateft  Part 
of  it  is  no  more  than  a  certain  Concretion  of  Blood  ;  for  as  the 
Aliments  have  Accefs  to  the  Liver;  and  as  there  is  no  other 
way  by  which  the  Food  is  convey’d  thro’  the,,  whole  Body  from 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  fo  the  Blood  paffes  from  this 
Bowel  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body.  This  was  alfo  the  Senti¬ 
ment  of  Erafiflratus'.  The  Portae  Jecoris  confift  of  Nerves 
and  Membranes,  which  are  indeed  fmall  of  themfelves,  but  of 
great  Importance  to  the  Functions  of  Life  ;  and  of  large  Veins, 
for  which  Reafon  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  fmall  Inflammations. 
Befides,  fome  Philofophers  have  affirmed,  that  the  Appetites  ot 
the  Soul  were  lodg’d  in  this  Place. 

Now  the  Bile  is  formed  in  the  Liver,  arid  is  fecreted  by 
means  of  a  Cyftis  or  Bladder  fituated  there  for  that  Purpofe, 
and  afterwards  is  convey’d  to  the  Inteftines  by  certain  Dudts  ; 
and  if  they  thould  be  obftrudted  by  a  Scirrhus,  or  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  if  the  Contents  of  this  Bladder  fhould  overflow,  tho 
Bile  returns  backwards,  and  is  mix’d  with  the  Blood,  which, 
flowing  thro’  the  whole  Body,  carries  likewife  the  Bile  along 
with  it  :  Hence  in  Jaundices  the  Skin  feems,  as  it  were,  ting’d 
with  Bile,  and  the  Excrements  are  white  like  Clay,  and  un¬ 
ting’d  with  the  Colour  of  the  Bile,  becaufe  none  of  that  Hu¬ 
mour  flows  to  them  :  Hence  alio  Lfteric  Patients  are  coftive, 
becaufe  their  Bellies  are  neither  moiftened  nor  ftimulated  by 
the  Bilei 

The  Aliment  of  the  Spleen  is  black,  and  the  Spleen  itfelf 
deterges  and  refines  the  black  Blood.  It  is  a  Bowel  of  a  rare 
Contexture*  and  of  a  diffoluble  Nature,  and  for  this  Reafon 
fubjedl  to  Impoftumations  and  Abfceffes. 

The  Stomach  prefides  over  Pleafure  and  Uneafinefs,  and  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  adjacent  to  the  Heart,  the  common  Source  of  all  the 
Faculties,  (for  it  is  connedfed  to  the  Middle  of  the  Heart  and 
Lungs,  and  with  them  adheres  to  the  Spina  Dorfi)  it  contri¬ 
butes  very  much  to  Strength,  and  to  Compofure  or  Dejedtion 
of  Mind,  upon  account  of  its  Confent  with  the  Soul.  This  is 
the  principal  Faculty  of  the  Stomach.  From  Pleafure  arifes  a 
good  Digeftion,  a  full  and  flefhy  Habit  of  Body,  and  a  frefh 
and  lively  Colour.  From  Uneafinefs  the  Contraries  of  thefe 
arife*  and  fometimes  Dejedfion  of  Mind,  when  the  Stomach  is 
empty.  The  Diforders  of  the  Stomach  are,  properly  fpeaking, 
Naufeas,  Vomitings,  Loathings  of  Food,  Hiccups,  Erudta- 
tions,  and  thefe  too  fometimes  acid  ;  and  tho’  in  People  labour¬ 
ing  under  Diforders  of  the  Stomach,  it  is  generally  free  from 
Thirft*  yet  in  it  the  Source  and  Origin  of  Thirft  is  contained. 

The  Colon  alfo  contributes  to  the  Concoftion  of  the  Food, 
as  well  as  the  Stomach,  and  the  Aliments  are  convey’d  from  it 
to  the  Liver :  Neither  do  all  the  Aliments  pafs  thro’  vifible  Ca~ 
nals,  for  Nature  diftributes  the  far  greater  Part  of  them  thro* 
the  whole  Body  by  Vapours,  which  eafily  pafs  from  one  Part 
of  the  Body  to  another  ;  and  thefe  very  Vapours  are  alfo  by 
Nature  carried  thro’  the  compaa  and  folid  Parts  of  the  Body'. 
The  Colon  is  a  very  large  Inteftine,  wide  enough  in  all  its 
Parts,  and  form’d  into  Sinufes,  more  thick  and  fleftiy  than  the 
finall  Inteftines,  and  more  capable  of  bearing  Injuries  ;  and  for 
this  Reafon,  when  this  Inteftine  is  the  Seat  of  Colic  Pains,  the 
Danger  is  the  lefs For  when  the  fmall  Inteftines  are  affedfed, 
a  {harp  and  pungent  Pain  is  felt ;  but  when  the  Colon  is 
affbaed,  there  is  great  Abundance  of  Humours,  and  a  Senfation 
of  Gravity  is  perceiv’d  in  it.  By  reafon  of  its  Situation  and 
Conneaion,  the  Pain  fometimes  reaches  to  the  Ribs,  and 
makes  a  Pleurify  fufpeaed  ;  for  even  in  the  Colic  a  Fever  fome¬ 
times  arifes.  Sometimes  the  Pain  appears  to  be  on  one  Side, 
fometimes  on  the  other,  under  the  fpurious  Ribs  ;  fo  that  the 
Liver,  or  Spleen,  feems  to  be  affbaed,  and  the  Pain  falls  down 
again  to  the  Ilia.  With  fome  this  Pain  feizes  the  Os  Sacrum, 
the  Thighs,  and  the  Cremafter  Mufcles  of  the  Tefticles  ;  fo 
that  Aretasus ,  knowing  the  Reafons  of  thefe  Symptoms,  juftly 
ftigmatized  the  Ignorance  of  fome  Phyficians,  who,  in  this 
Cafe,  cut  off  the  Cremafter  Mufcles,  as  if  they  had  contained 
the  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe.  Now  can  any  thing  ad¬ 
vanced  by  later  Anatomifts  poffibly  come  nearer  the  Truth  ? 

There  are  two  Coats  of  the  Inteftines,  as  well  as  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  one  of  which  lies  obliquely  upon  the  other.  When 
therefore  the  Connexion  of  thefe  is  diffolved,  as  it  fometimes 
happens  in  Dyfenteries,  the  interior  Coat,  feparating  length¬ 
ways,  is  difeharg’d  by  Stool,  and  ftrikes  many,  who  arc  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  Caufe,  with  a  Dread  of  having  lof  heir 
Inteftine  ;  and  the  exterior  Coat  remaining  within,  mcarns  ai  c. 
cicatrizes,  and  then  the  Patient  becomes  found  ;  but  thelower 
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Intcuine  is  only  fubjedl  to  this  Accident,  as  having  its  Coats 
of  a  fleftiy  Nature. 

I  he  Kidneys  are  naturally  glandular  Bodies,  of  a  reddifh 
Colour,  refembling  rather  the  Liver,  than  the  Breafts  and  Tefti- 
cles.  Thefe  are  Glands,  but  they  are  whiter  than  the  Kidneys. 
I  he  Kidneys  indeed  refemble  the  Tefticles  in  Figure,  but  they 
are  broader,  more  crooked,  and  contain  fmall  Sinufes,  with 
narrow  Necks,  for  percolating  the  Urine.  From  thefe  two 
iinall  nervous  Canals,  refembling  little  Pipes,  branch  out, 
which  are  called  the  Ureters,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Sides  of 
the  Bladder  on  each  Side,  and  from  both  Kidneys  there  is  an 
equal  Conveyance  of  the  Urine  to  the  Bladder.  Nature  has 
formed  the  Sinufes  of  the  Kidneys  oblong,  and  by  that  means 
adapted  them  to  the  Diameters  of  the  Ureters,  which  are  but 
fmall. 

The  Bladder  is  of  a  very  inconfiderable  Thicknefs,  and  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  nervous  I  exture  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  neither  incarns 
nor  cicatrizes  eafily.  When  it  is  full  it  is  diftended,  and  when 
empty  it  collapfes  ;  fo  that  in  cafe  of  an  Ulcer,  it  fuffers  juft 
as  much  as  a  Joint  does  in  Extention  and  Contra&ion.  Now 
all  Ulcers  upon  Joints  are  cur’d  with  the  greateft  Difficulty. 
Befides,  bilious  Urine,  and  an  inveterate  Ulcer,  muft  neceffa- 
rily  corrode  the  Bladder. 

I  he  Anus  and  Bladder  are  contiguous  to  each  other  ;  and  for 
this  Reafon  in  Inflammations  of  the  Re&um,  the  Bladder  with 
Difficulty  difcharges  its  Contents  ;  and  in  Diforders  of  the 
Bladder,  the  Fceces  are  not  difcharg’d,  even  tho’  the  Belly 
ihould  not  happen  to  be  coftive. 

Certain  Membranes  are  affix’d  to  the  Ilia,  which  are  nervous 
Ligaments  of  the  Uterus.  Thefe  Membranes,  which  are  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Uterus,  hard  by  the  Loins,  are 
fmall  and  (lender  ;  the  others  towards  its  Neck,  and  which 
adhere  here-ana-there  to  the  Ilia,  are  very  nervous,  and  fpread 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  Sails  of  a  Ship.  Now  if  all  thefe 
Membranes  are  relax’d,  the  Uterus  falls  out  of  its  Place.  Some¬ 
times  the  interior  of  the  two  Membranes  which  furround  the 
Uterus  appears,  and  may  be  feparated  from  the  other;  for  only 
two  of  its  Membranes  can  poffibly  be  divided,  one  of  which 
recedes  from  the  other,  by  reafon  of  the  Fluxion  of  Humours, 
as  it  happens  likewife  in  Mifcarriages  and  hard  Labours,  in 
which  Cafe  it  adheres  to  the  Chorion  ;  for  if  that  is  forcibly 
extradted,  the  Coat  of  the  Uterus  comes  along  with  it ;  but  if 
the  Woman  efcapes  Death,  and  if  it  returns  to  its  proper  Situ¬ 
ation,  it  reunites  exadtly,  or  elfe  hangs  a  little  out.  Sometimes 
the  Mouth  of  the  Uterus  falls  out  only  as  far  as  its  Neck  ;  but  it 
is  eafily  reftor’d,  if  Fumigations  are  ufed,  and  the  Midwife  ufes 
proper  Endeavours  to  replace  it  gently,  and  by  Degrees. 

The  Head  is  the  Origin  of  the  Senfes  and  Nerves,  and  rather 
attradfs  the  Blood  from  the  Heart,  than  conveys  it  to  other 
Members.  When  therefore  the  Caufe  of  any  Diforder  is 
lodg’d  in  the  Nerves,  the  Senfes  muft  be  injured.  Tho’  the 
Nerves  arife  from  all  Parts  of  the  Head,  yet  the  anterior  Part 
of  the  Head  is  the  Store- houfe,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  Senfes, 
and  from  it  all  Aids  and  Injuries  are  deriv’d.  For  this  Reafon, 
in  applying  Fomentations,  we  ought  to  proceed  no  farther  than 
the  Vertex. 

Areteeus,  following  the  Opinion  of  Erafifiratus,  maintain’d, 
that  the  Nerves  were  not  only  the  Origin  of  Senfation,  but  the 
Source  of  all  Action  and  Motion  of  the  Members.  So  that  if 
the  Origin  of  any  Nerve  below  the  Head  is  affedfed,  as  the  Mem¬ 
brane  or  Meninx  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis,  the  Parts  which  come 
under  the  fame  Denomination,  and  alfo  thofe  which  are  contigu¬ 
ous,  become  paralytic ;  the  Parts  of  the  Right  Side,  if  the  Nerves 
on  that  Side  be  hurt  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Left,  if  the  Nerves  on  that 
Side  fhould  happen  to  be  injured.  But  if  the  Caufe  of  the  Dif- 
eafe  be  lodg’d  in  the  Head,  if  the  Nerves  on  the  Right  Side  be 
affected,^  the  Parts  on  the  Left  Side  will  be  paralytic,  and  vice 
verfa.  I  he  Reafon  of  this  Phaenomenon  is,  that  the  Nerves 
change  Sides  near  their  Origin  ;  for  thofe  on  the  Right  Side  do 
not  go  diredtly  all  the  way  to  the  Parts  on  the  Right  Side  ;  but 
both  thofe  on  the  Right  and  Left  Sides,  being  inferted  in  their 
proper  Origins,  they  immediately  crofs  one  another  in  the 
Form  of  the  Greek  Letter  X,  tendingto  oppofite  Parts.  But 
whether  the  whole  Body,  or  fome  of  its  Members,  either 
on  one  or  both  Sides,  are  paralytic,  the  Nerves  which  arife 
from  the  Head  are  fometimes  affedted,  and  in  fhort,  are  eafily 
deprived  of  their  fenfltive  Faculty,  but  do  not  of  themfelves 
fo  readily  become  incapable  of  Motion.  Thefe  Nerves  alfo, 
it  by  Confent  they  contradf  any  Injury  from  thofe  deftin’d 
for  the  1  urpofes  of  Motion,  lofe  in  fome  meafure  their  Capa¬ 
city  for  Motion,  with  fome  Degree  of  which,  tho’  a  very  fmall 
one,  they  are  naturally  endow’d.  Sometimes  alfo  the  Nerves 
arifing  from  fome  Mufcles,  and  terminating  in  others,  are  hurt; 
and  thefe  are  the  Nerves  which  are  chiefly  capable  of  Motion, 
and  convey  if  to  the  Nerves  of  the  Head,  which  derive  a  great 
deal  of  their  Motion  from  them,  tho’  they  have  fome  Degree 
of  it  in  themfelves.  T  hefc  Nerves  therefore  fuffer  principally  a 
Decreafe  of  Motion,  but  they  rarely  or  never  lofe  their  fenfl¬ 
tive  Faculties  ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  Congeries  of  Nerves  riling 
from  any  Bone,  and  terminating  in  another,  Humid  be  either 
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relaxed,  or  broke,  the  Parts  become  impotent  and  contracted 
but  they  are  not  depriv’d  of  Senfation.  ‘  c  * 

According  to  Areteeus ,  a  Tetanus  is  a  Difeafe  incident  ' 
the  Nerves,  in  which  he  alfo  taught,  that  the  principal  Cauf° 
of  Melancholy  refided  ;  he  likewife  thought,  that  they  we/ 
affedted,  and  often  contracted,  in  a  Phrenitis ;  and  that  in  th 
Gout  all  the  Syftem  of  Nerves  was  affected. 

Thefe  were  the  Notions  maintain’d  by  Areteeus ,  with  regard 
to  Anatomy,  which  he  made  chiefly  fubfervient  to  Phytic  i 
accounting  for  the  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  Difeafes.  In  this 
he  imitated  the  Sedt  of  the  Dogmatifts,  who  maintain’d.  That 
fine e  Pains  and  Diforders  Gf  various  Kinds  were' incident  to  th 
internal  Farts ,  no  one  could  apply  Remedies  to  them  who  wa 
ignorant  of  their  Structure.  So  that  tho’  the  Notions  of  Areteeus 
concurr’d  fometimes  witli  thofe  of  Hippocrates ,  Erafifratus ■ 
or  Herophilus ;  yet  he  was  not  the  blind  Votary  of  any  Part/ 
or  the  too  fond  Admirer  of  any  Man  ;  but  freely  declares  what 
he  himfelf  thought  Truth.  Wigan's  Preface  to  Areteeus. 

Rufus  Ephesius 

Is  the  next  Anatomical  Author  of  Note  we  meet  with' 
He  liv’d  under  the  Emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan ,  and  is 
efteem’d  a  very  fkilful  Pbyfician  by  Galen ,  who*  alfo  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  wrote  in  Verfe  upon  the  Materia  Medico. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  Treatife  upon  the  atra  Bilis ,  or  black  Bile* 
and  fome  other  Pieces  quoted  by  Suidas ,  but  thefe  have  not 
reach’d  our  Hands  ;  for  the  only  Remains  we  have  of  this  Au¬ 
thor  are,  a  fmall  Treatife  on  the  Greek  Names  of  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  human  Body,  another  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Bladder,  and  a  Fragment  relating  to  purgative  Medi¬ 
cines.  The  principal  Defign  of  this  Phyftcian,  in  the  firft  of 
thefe  Works,  was  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  Anatom  v,  and  to 
diffuade  thofe  who  ftudied  Phyfic  in  his  own  Days  from  being 
deceiv’d  in  reading  the  antient  Authors,  fome  of  whom  had 
deferib’d  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body  under  one  Set  of  Names 
and  others  of  them  the  fame  Parts  under  quite  different  Appel¬ 
lations.  '  Befides,  we  may  fairly  gather  from  what  Rufus  ad¬ 
vances  in  this  Treadle,  that  in  his  Days  all  the  Anatomical 
Demonftrations  were  made  upon  Beafts.  Make  Choice ,  fays 
he,  of  an  Animal  as  nearly  refembling  Man  as  you  can  pojfibly 
meet  with.  You  will  not  find  all  the  Parts  of  the  Animal  exactly , 
and  in  every  Particular ,  like  thofe  of  Man  ;  but  there  will  at 
leaf  be  Jome  Analogy  or  Similitude  betwixt  them.  Formerly , 
continues  he,  Anatomy  was  taught  on  human  Bodies. 

We  alfo  learn  from  the  fame  Book,  that  thofe  Nerves, 
which  were  afterwards  diftinguiftied  by  the  Epithet  recurrent 
were  but  juft  then  difeover’d.  The  Antients,  fays  Rufus ,  call’d 
the  Arteries  of  the  Neck  carotid  or  carotic  Arteries ,  which  Epi¬ 
thet,  in  their  Language ,  imply' d  Sleep-inducing ,  becaufe  they 
imagined ,  that  when  thefe  Arteries  were  frongly  comprefs'd , 
the  Animal  was  inclined  to  Sleep ,  and  lof  the  life  of  its  Voice  : 
But  in  this  Age  we  have  difeover’d ,  that  thefe  Symptoms  are  not 
occafioned  by  the  Comprefiion  of  thefe  Arteries ,  but  by  that  of  the 
Nerves ,  ivbicb  are  contiguous  to  them. 

’Tis  alfo  probable,  that  Rufus  obferved  certain  Veffels  of 
the  Matrix,  of  which  preceding  Anatomifts  had  made  no  men¬ 
tion.  Her  ophilus,  fays  he,  did  not  believe ,  that  IV omen  had  any 
Par  of  a  tee  Varicofee  ;  but  upon  examining  the  Matrix  of  a  Beafi, 

1  have  obferved  certain  V fie  Is  which  arife  from  the  Teficles, 
and  which,  being  folded  back  upon  both  Sides  in  the  Form  of 
Varices,  terminate  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Matrix.  Upon  com- 
pt  effing  thefe  Veffels,  there  even  fows  from  them  a  glutinous 
Humour  ;  and  iis  thought  that  they  are  certainly  feminal  Vfids 
of  the  varicofe  Kind.  Rufus  had  before  obferved,  that  in  Men 
there  were  four  fpermatic  Veffels,  two  of  the  varicofe,  and  two 
of  the  glandular  Kind ;  and  that  the  Extremities  of  the  former, 
which  adhered  to  the  Teficles ,  were  call'd  Parastat  JE. 

What  he  calls  in  this  Paflage  Parafates  Varicofe,  appear  to 
be  the  fame  things,  which  are  now  called  Tuba:  Fallopiana , 
from  Fallopius ,  the  fuppofed  Difcoverer. 

Galen 

Is  the  next  and  principal  Anatomift  of  Antiquit}' ;  to  him  we 
are  obliged  for  moft  we  know  with  refpedt  to  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Antients.  As  a  complete  Extradt  of  his  Works  on  this 
Subject  would  be  too  voluminous,  I  ftiall  in  this  Place  only  give 
fome  general  Remarks  on  his  Anatomy,  referving  his  particular 
Difcovcries  for  the  Articles  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

Galen  maintain’d,  that  the  Afclypiadee,  or  Defccndants  of 
Efculaptus,  down  to  the  very  Days  of  Hippocrates ,  who  was 
one  of  that  Race,  were  perfedt  Mafters  of  Anatomy ;  but  that 
none  of  that  b  amily,  except  the  laft,  had  wrote  any  thing  upon 
that  Subjedt.  I  he  Reafon  of  their  not  writing  was,  that  their 
Children,  to  whom  alone  they  communicated  their  Art,  learn’d 
Anatomy  immediately  under  themfelves,  almoft  as  foon  as  they 
learn’d  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  that,  by  feeing  Dii- 
fedtions  made,  and  making  them  themfelves  ;  fo  that  they  had 
no  Occalion  tor  Books  to  inftrudt  them  in  this  Art.  It  after¬ 
wards  happened,  fays  Galen,  that  Hippocrates  having  wrote  on 
Anatomy,  as  well  as  the  other  Branches  of  Phyfic,  and  having 
Ur  it  made  Strangers  his  Difciples,  Anatomy  began  to  decline 
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ipace,  becaufe  the  Phyficians  who  came  after  him,  fathfied 
themfelves  with  reading  his  Books,  without  taking  the  Pains 
to  difl'edt  themfelves.  Diocles ,  who  came  almoft  immediately 
after  Hippocrates ,  wrote  alfo  on  the  fame  Subject,  but  in  fuch 
&  manner  as  difcovered  abundance  of  Ignorance. 

Things  remained  in  this  Situation  till  the  Death  of  Diocles , 
which  happened  much  about  the  Time,  in  which  Herophilus 
and  Erajifratus  appear’d.  Thefe  two  Phyficians  apply’d  them¬ 
felves  induftrioufly  to  Diffedtions;  and  had,  for  that  Purpofe,  as 
many  human  Subjedts  as  they  defir’d ;  fo  that  they  foon  re- 
eftablifhed  Anatomy,  which  had  been  negledled  during  the  above- 
mentioned  Interval.  But  the  Anatomifts  of  fucceeding  Ages 
had  not  the  fame  Opportunities  of  diffedting  human  Bodies ; 
the  Reafons  for  which  are  at  Length  enumerated  by  Riolanus. 
Mod  human  Bodies,  fays  he,  were  burned  immediately  after 
Death.  There  was  a  Law  enadted  at  Rome ,  in  Confequence 
of  the  Diforders  which  reign’d  during  the  Civil  War,  which 
happened  under  Marius  and  Sylla,  which  difcharged  and  pro¬ 
hibited  the  committing  any  Outrages  on  the  Bodies  of  the 
Dead.  We  alfo  know,  that  in  the  Days  of  Antiquity,  People 
were  not  only  afraid  of  touching,  but  even  of  coming  near, 
human  Carcafes  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  the  Vefpillones ,  or  thofe 
who  interr’d  the  Dead,  and  even  the  Coriarii ,  or  thofe  who 
prepared  the  Skins  of  Beafts,  had  their  Dwellings  without  the 
Gates  of  Rome  ;  neither  had  the  public  Executioners  any  Re- 
fidence  in  it  ;  for  the  Romans  were  fo  delicate  in  this  Point, 
that  they  would  not  fo  much  as  allow  any  one  to  be  punifhed 
within  their  Walls.  The  Laws  of  the  Jews ,  relating  to  thofe 
who  touched  dead  Bodies,  are  too  well  known  to  ftand  in  need 
of  an  Enumeration  ;  but  every  one  does  not  know,  that  the  Sen¬ 
timents  of  the  Greeks ,  with  regard  to  this  Point,  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Jeivs.  This  Riolanus  proves  by  a  Paffage 
from  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  :  If  any  one ,  fays  that  Poet, 
fain  his  Hands  by  Murder  ;  if  any  one  touch  a  Carcafe ,  or  a 
IVoman  immediately  after  Child-birth  ;  the  Gods  difcharge  him 
from  their  Altars  as. impious  and  profane.  The  Difficulty  which 
there  formerly  was,  of  finding  human  Bodies  for  Diffedfion, 
appears  from  a  Paffage  of  Pliny  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  [Lib.  28. 
Cap.  2.]  where  he  fays,  that  it  was  againft  the  Laws  to  look 
into  the  Entrails  of  Men.  But  thefe  Authorities,  and  all  the 
others  brought  by  Riolanus ,  cannot  hinder  him  from  thinking, 
that  in  all  Ages  Phyficians  have  fallen  upon  the  Means  of  pro¬ 
curing  human  Bodies  for  Diffedlion.  This  he  endeavours  to 
prove  by  a  Paffage  of  Pliny ,  where  [Lib.  19.  Cap.  5.]  he  fays, 
that  the  Kings  of  Egypt  in  antient  Times  opened  the  Bodies  of 
the  Dead ,  in  order  to  know  of  what  Dijlempers  they  died.  The 
Egyptians  alfo  ufed  to  embalm  their  Dead,  which  they  could 
not  poffibly  do  without  opening  them.  There  were  at  Alex¬ 
andria  [Galen.  Adminifrat'.  Anatom.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  2.]  human 
Skeletons,  by  means  of  which  young  Phyficians  learned  to  know 
the  Bones  :  We  read  in  Rufus  Ephefius ,  that  the  Phyficians 
who  lived  before  him,  had  learned  Anatomy  upon  human  Bodies ; 
and  the  Accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  Herophilus  and  Era- 
ffratus  will  not  allow  us  to  doubt  of  it.  Galen  [De  DifeCl. 
Vulva,  Cap.  5.]  pronounces  concerning  the  firfl  of  thefe  Phy¬ 
ficians,  That  he  had  acquired  a  very  exaCt  Knowledge  of  Ana¬ 
tomy,  by  difeCting  Men ,  and  not  Beafs ,  as  mof  other  Phyficians 
ufed  to  do.  Seneca ,  according  to  Riolanus ,  affirms,  Medicos , 
ut  vim  ignoratam  Morbi  cognofceernt ,  Vifcera  refcidife ;  hodie 
Cadaverum  Artus  refcindi ,  ut  Nervorum  Articulorumque  Poftio 
cognofci  pojjit.  That  Phyficians  opened  the  Bowels  of  Men ,  in 
order  to  dijcover  the  Caujes  of  their  Difeafes  ;  and  that  even  in 
his  Time  they  diffedled  the  feveral  Parts  of  Carcafes ,  in  order 
to  know  the  Situation  of  the  Joints  and  Nerves.  But  in  the 
common  Edition  of  Seneca ,  there  are  only  thefe  Words  :  Me¬ 
dici ,  ut  vim  ignotam  Morbi  cognofcerent ,  Vifcera  hominum  refci- 
derunt.  Phyficians ,  that  they  might  know  the  hidden  Natures  of 
Difeafes ,  opened  the  Bowels  of  Men.  Now  Seneca ,  according 
to  Riolanus ,  lived  in  the  Days  of  Auguflus ,  Tiberius ,  and  Nero  ; 
and  the  Roman  Phyficians  v/ere  allow’d  to  difl'edt  the  Carcafes 
of  their  Enemies,  which  in  Reality  they  did  during  the  Wars  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  againft  the  Germans ,  as  Galen  informs  us.  It 
was  alfo  no  difficult  Matter  to  procure  the  Bodies  of  fuch  as 
were  put  to  Death  at  Rome ,  iince  they  remained  uninterr’d 
without  the  Efquiline  Gate ,  now  called  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo. 
The  Bodies  of  expofed  Children  might  have  alfo  been  eafily 
obtained.  In  fhort,  fince  in  thefe  Days  Mafters  had  great 
Numbers  of  Slaves,  who  could  hinder  them  from  ufing  any 
Liberties  with  the  Carcafes  of  thefe  poor  Creatures,  which  they 
themfelves  fhould  judge  proper  ?  Riolanus  might  have  fubjoin’d 
to  all  thefe  Proofs,  what  Cicero  fays  [Academic.  Quafl.  Lib.  4.J  : 
Corpora  noflra  non  novimus  ;  qui  fint  fitus  Partium ,  quam  Vim 
quccquc  Pars  habeat ,  ignoramus.  Itaque  Medici  ipfi ,  quorum  in - 
tererat  ea  no(fe ,  aperuerunt  ut  viderentur  ;  nec  eo  tamcn ,  aiunt 
Empirici,  notiora  effe  ilia ,  quia  fieri  pojjit,  ut  patefadta  Cf  de¬ 
tect  amutentur.  IVe  know  not ,  fays  he,  our  own  Bodies ;  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  Situation  of  the  Parts ,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  Powers  of  each  part icular  Member.  For  this  Reafon, 
the  Phyficians  themfelves ,  whofe  Interejl  it  was  to  be  throughly 
\jerjed  m  thefe  things ,  differed  human  Bodies  with  a  View  to  dif- 
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cover  them  .*  Put,  fay  the  Empirics,  they  are  not  by  that  mean r 
better  underjlood  or  comprehended  by  us,  bccaufe  ’ tis  pofible,  that 
fo  foon  as  they  are  difcovered,  and  expofed  to  View,  they  may 
ajfume  a  different  Nature ,  than  what  they  had  before.  The 
laine^  Riolanus,  having  proved,  in  general,  that  the  antient 
Phyficians  fometimes  difledted  Men,  endeavours  to  fhew  in  a 
particular  manner,  that  Hippocrates ,  Arifotle ,  and  Galen,  did 
l'o  too.  As  for  the  two  firft,  they  come  not  under  our  Confi- 
deration  at  prefent.  I  fhall  therefore  only  inquire  a  little  into 
the  1  ruth  of  his  Pretences,  with  regard  to  Galen,  in  whofe 
favour  he  ftands  up  againft  fome  Moderns,  who  have  main¬ 
tain’d  the  contrary  :  People,  fays  he,  have  no  Reafon  to  accufe 
Galen  of  never  having  difeCied  human  Subjects,  and  of  having 
taught  the  Anatomy  oj  an  Ape  inflea  d  of  that  of  a  Man.  I 
could  eafily  prove  by  a  great  many  Quotations  from  this  Author , 
that  he  has  difeCied  both  Apes  and  Men ;  but  that  he  has  only 
taught  the  Anatomy  of  Man.  tjpon  this  Occafion,  he  quotes 
two  or  three  Paflages  from  Galen,  by  which  indeed  it  appears,  that 
this  Author  treats,  or,  at  leaft,  fays  he  treats,  of  the  Anatomy 
of  Man  ;  and  in  one  Paffage,  he  even  promifes  to  publifh  fepa- 
rately  the  Anatomy  of  fome  other  Animals.  The  W^ords  of 
this  laft-mentioned  Pafiage  run  thus  :  1  have  not  here  a  Deftgn 
to  enumerate  the  Number  of  Lobes  which  make  up  the  Livers  of 
other  Animals ,  becaufe  I  have  not  as  yet  dejeribed  the  particular 
Structure  of  any  oj  their  Organs,  except  in  fome  Paffages , 
where  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  it,  in  order  to  illufrate  what  l 
fay  concerning  Man  :  But ,  if  I  live,  I  Jhall  fome  time  or  other 
deferibe  the  Structure  of  the  Bodies  of  Beafs,  and  fnrnijh  out 
an  exaCt  Anatomy  of  all  their  Parts,  as  I  have  now  done  with 
regard  to  the  Parts  of  Man.  Riolanus  quotes  another  Paffage, 
wherein  Galen ,  when  talking  of  fome  Anatomifts  of  his  Days, 
fays,  That  it  was  no  wonder  if  they  were  deceived,  fince  they 
only  difeCied  the  Hearts  and  Tongues  of  Oxen ,  never  confidering 
at  the  fame  time,  that  thefe  Parts  are  not,  in  thefe  Animals , 
the  fame  they  are  in  Men.  One  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
if  Galen  had  not  himfelf  examined  thofe  Parts  in  Man,  he 
would  not  have  been  fo  forward  in  cenfuring  thofe  who  had  not 
done  it  more  than  himfelf. 

After  the  Paffage  in  which  Galen  commends  Herophilus  for 
learning  Anatomy  by  difledting  Men,  he  adds.  That  mof  other 
Phyficians  difeCied  only  Beafs.  This  Pafiage  proves,  that  Hero¬ 
philus  was  not  the  only  Anatomift  who  difledted  Men  ;  if  none, 
except  he,  had  done  fo,  our  Author  inftead  of  thefe  Word's, 
Mof  other  Phyficians,  fhould  have  faid,  All  other  Phyficians. 
Now,  if  fome  of  the  Phyficians  of  his  Time  diffedled  human 
Bodies,  it  is  very  probable,  confidering  the  Fondnefs  he  difeo- 
vers  for  Anatomy,  that  he  was  not  idle  in  this  refpedt,  whilft: 
others  were  labouring  to  improve  themfelves.  I  believe  then, 
as  well  as  Riolanus ,  that  Galen  may  poffibly  have  difledted 
human  Bodies  ;  but  ’tis  probable  he  did  fo  very  rarelv,  and  per¬ 
haps  but  imperfedfly  too.  What  has  already  been  laid  upon 
this  Head,  proves  that  the  thing  could  not  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  Difficulty ;  and  in  this  Sentiment  Galen 
himfelf  confirms  us,  by  the  Pains  he  is  at  in  fpeaking  of  feveral 
other  Methods,  in  which  he  thought  Anatomy  might  be  learn’d. 
He  advifes  ( Anatom .  Adminifrat.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  j.)  to  make 
choice  of  that  Species  of  Apes,  which  bear  the  nearef  Rcfemblance 
to.  Man  ;  or,  if  fuch,  continues  he,  cannot  be  found ,  we  muf 
difeCl  thofe  ivhoje  Heads  refemble  that  of  a  Dog ,  or  Satyrs,  or 
Lynxes  :  If  thefe  Animals  Jhould  fill  be  wanting,  we  muf  make 
ufe  of  Bears ,  Lions,  Weafels,  or  Cats,  becaufe  thefe  Animals 
have  a  kind  of  Fingers  rejembling  thofe  of  Men.  He  goes  on 
thus :  I  have  never  made  an  Attempt  to  diffeCI  Ants,  Gnats , 
Fleas,  or  any  fuch  minute  InfeCis  ;  but  I  have  often  difeCied 
Weafels ,  Rats ,  Serpents,  and  feveral  Species  of  Birds  and  Fijhes  ; 
by  which  I  have  difcovered,  that  the  fame  Principle  of  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  employed  in  the  Formation  of  all  Animals-,  every  one  of 
which  has  the  Structure  and  Mcchanifm  of  its  Body  adapted  to 
the  State  and  Condition  of  its  Nature.  It  alfo  appears,  that 
Galen  fometimes  diffedled  Hogs  and  Goats  and  he  himfelf 
(Anatom.  Adminifrat.  Lib.  7.  Cap *  10.  De  Ufu  Part.  Lib. 
17.  Cap.  1.)  fpeaks  of  an  Elephant,  the  Whole,  or  at  leaft: 
fome  Parts,  of  which  he  had  diffedled  at  Rome.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  faid,  that  our  Author  advifed  to  begin  with  diffedfing 
Beafts,  and  to  finifh  and  perfedt  our  Knowledge  of  Anatomy  bv 
diffedting  Men.  All  this  is  true,  but  let  us  fee  in  what  Strain 
he  talks  of  this  laft:  Affair  ( Adminifr.  Anatom.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  5.)  : 
/  aclvife  you,  fays  he,  firfl  to  exercife  your f elf  throughly  upon 
Apes  -,  that  if  you  Jhould  find  an  Opportunity  of  difeCling  a  human 
Body,  you  may  be  able  readily  to  difeover  and  know  each  Part 
of  it  -,  in  which  Cafe  you  will  be  foil'd  in  your  Attempts ,  unlefs, 
before-hand ,  you  have  frequently  exercifed  your f elf  upon  other  Sub¬ 
jects  :  For  want  of  fuch  a  previous  Exercife ,  thofe  who  difeCied 
the  Bodies  of  the  Germans,  during  the  War  undertaken  by  that 
People  againf  Marcus  Aurelius,  reaped  no  other  Advantage  from 
their  Labours  than  a  Knowledge  of  the  Situation  of  the  Vifcera . 
But  a  Phyfician  who  has  before  try'd  his  Hand  upon  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  efpecially  upon  Apes,  fees  at  once  the  Peculiarities  of 
the  Parts  he  difeCls.  It  is  more  eajy  for  a  Man  oj  Cktll  and. 
Practice  in  Anatomy,  with  a  Jingle  Glance  of  his  Eye,  to  difeo¬ 
ver 
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ver  what  he  has  elfewhere  feen  before ,  than  for  a  Novice  In  the 
Art  to  perceive  even  the  mofi  evident  Things  at  his  greatef  Lei¬ 
sure.  Many  of  this  firji  Clafs  of  Men  have  very  quickly  difco- 
vered  what  they  wanted  to  fee ,  upon  the  Bodies  oj  thofe  who  woe 
condemned  to  Death ,  or  expofed  to  the  Fury  of  wild  Beafis,  or 
upon  the  Carcafes  of  Robbers ,  who  were  denied  the  Privilege  of 
Burial.  Befdes ,  large  Wounds,  or  deep  and  hollow  Ulcers ,  have 
fonietimes  difcovered,  to  thefe  Men  of  Skill,  many  Parts  of  the 
human  Body  refembling  thofe  they  had  formerly  feen  in  Apes ; 
whereas  thofe  who  had  never  endeavoured  to  improve  themjelves 
upon  thefe  Animals,  could  reap  no  Advantage  upon  Occafions  of 
this  Nature.  Thofe  who  have  frequently  differed  the  Bodies  of 
expofed  Children,  well  enough  knoiv,  that  the  Bodies  of  Apes  and 
Men  very  much  refemble  each  other.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  Galen  employ’d  fome  of  thefe  Means,  or  others  of  a  like 
Nature,  in  order  t©  inftru£t  himfelf  in  Anatomy  ;  and  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  acquir’d  in  this  Shape,  was  by  him  ftyled,  'Avetroy-ii  Kara. 
'Tneiorjotne,  or  Anatomy  acquired  by  Accident ,  which  was  the  only 
Kind  approv’d  of  by  the  Empirics.  That  Galen  enjoy’d  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  this  Nature,  is  plain  from  another  Paliage,  where, 
after  having  advifed  young  Phyficians  to  travel  to  Alexandria ,  in 
order  to  fee  the  Skeletons,  and  not  to  fatisfy  themfelves  with 
what  they  read  in  Books  upon  that  Head,  he  adds  thefe  Words: 

I  have  often  examined  the  Bones  of  Men ,  when  Sepulchres  or 
ruined  Monuments  have  fallen  in  my  way.  A  Sepulchre,  fightly 
built  upon  the  Brink  of  a  River,  happened  to  be  defray'd  by  the 
Impetuofity  of  the  Torrent,  which  had  overfiow' d  it,  fo  that  the 
Body,  which  had  been  laid  in  this  Sepulchre,  being  carried  off  by 
the  Current,  flopp'd  at  lafl  in  a  Place  not  unlike  a  Harbour,  fur- 
rounded  with  pretty  high  Banks.  I  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing 
this  Body,  of  which  the  Flejh  was  already  rotten  ;  but  the  Bones 
were  fill  connected  with  one  another  ;  fo  that  one  would  have  faid 
it  zvas  a  Skeleton,  prepared  for  the  Infraction  of  young  Phyfi¬ 
cians.  One  Day  I  alfo  faw  the  Carcafe  of  a  Robber  lying  on  a 
Mountain,  far  enough  from  any  public  Road :  This  Robber  was 
kill'd  by  a  Traveller,  whom  he  had  attack'd  ;  and  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  Parts  refufng  to  bury  him,  becaufe  they  judged  a 
Man  fo  wicked  the  proper  Prey  of  Vulture,  his  Bones  were  two 
Days  afterwards  f  ripp'd  of  all  their  Flejh ,  and  dry,  like  thofe 
prepared  for  the  Inf  ruCiion  of  Phyficians.  Galen  fpeaks  alfo,  in 
the  fame  Chapter,  of  a  Difeafe  attended  with  Carbuncles,  which 
had  raged  in  moft  of  the  Cities  of  Afia,  and  afforded  him  Op¬ 
portunities  of  examining  the  Situation  and  Difpofition  of  the 
Mufcles  of  feveral  Parts,  which  were  ftripp’d  of  the  Skin,  and 
fome  Part  of  the  Flefh. 

If  our  Author  confin’d  himfelf  to  the  Methods  above  fpeci- 
fied,  he  cannot  fure  be  faid  to  have  made  complete  and  regular 
Difiedfions  of  the  human  Body.  Among  all  the  Subje&s,  from 
which  he  fays  Anatomy  may  be  learn’d,  none,  except  the  ex¬ 
pos’d  Children,  feem  calculated  for  furnifhing  him  with  the 
Materials  of  a  complete  Anatomy  ;  becaufe  it  was  no  difficult 
Matter  to  carry  off  fome  of  thefe  little  Bodies,  and  afterwards 
diffedf  them,  with  the  Leifure  neceffary  for  that  Purpofe  :  And 
this,  in  my  Opinion,  he  himfelf  feems  to  infinuate,  when  he 
fays,  that  thofe  who  frequently  diffeCi  expofed  Children,  well 
enough  know ,  that  the  Body  of  Man  very  much  refembles  that  of 
an  Ape.  If  Diffe&ions  of  this  Nature  were  often  made  in  the 
Days  of  Galen,  as  we  may  gather  from  this  Paffage,  ’tis  proba¬ 
ble  that  he,  like  others,  employ’d  himfelf  in  this  way;  tho’  a 
Principle  of  Caution  might  reftrain  him  from  making  a  public 
Declaration  of  it,  on  account  of  theAverfion  which  then  reign’d 
in  the  Minds  of  People  againft  Practices  of  that  Nature.  It  may 
be  faid,  that  it  was  not  much  more  difficult  to  get  fome  of  the 
Bodies  of  executed  Criminals  carried  off ;  but  he  no- where  infi- 
nuates,  that  any  one  made  the  leaft  Attempt  of  this  Kind  ;  for 
when  he  fpeaks  of  what  was  learn’d  by  examining  the  Bodies  of 
Robbers,  or  other  Carcafes  cafually  found  in  the  Fields,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  this  Examination  was  made  upon  the  very  Spot 
where  fuch  Bodies  were  found,  by  endeavouring,  as  foon  as 
poffible,  to  difeover  the  Part  or  Circumftance  fought  for.  This 
may  be  gather’d  from  thePaffage  already  quoted,  where  he  fays, 
that  thofe  who  have  differed  Apes  are  able  fpeedily  to  inform 
themfelves,  by  means  of  the  Carcafes  they  find  in  the  Fields, 
with  regard  to  the  Difpofition  of  thofe  Parts  which  they  may 
have  formerly  feen  by  differing  Animals.  In  the  Courfe  of 
this  Paffage,  he  three  or  four  times  repeats  the  "Word  fpeedily, 
which  expreffes  the  Shortnefs  of  the  Time  which  he  himfelf,  or 
any  body  elfe,  had  to  view  the  Parts  of  the  Carcafes  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of,  for  fear,  no  doubt,  of  being  furpris’d  in  an 
Adfion,  which  mufthave  (truck  Terror  into  the  Spectators,  and 
muft  be  own’d  to  be,  in  its  own  Nature,  none  of  the  moft 
agreeable.  In  (hort,  the  Pains  Galen  is  at  to  fpecify  all  the  other 
Means  of  learning  Anatomy,  which  we  have  mention’d,  fuffi- 
ciently  prove,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that,  in  thefe  Days, 
regular  DiffeCtions  of  the  human  Body  could  be  made  but  very 
rarely,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  Difficulty.  A  collateral  Proof 
of  this  is,  that  fuch  DifleCtions  were  not  publickly  made  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Phyficians  ;  for  we  may  well  fuppofe,  that  if 
they  were  made  in  any  Part  of  the  World,  it  muft  have  been  at 
Alexandria ,  the  Capital  of  Egypt,  where  the  Cuftom  of  open- 
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ing  the  Dead,  in  order  to  embalm  them,  might  have  been  flip- 
poled,  in  fome  mcafure,  to  reconcile  and  inure  them  to  the 
Horror  which  attends  a  complete  Diffcdtion :  But  we  do  not 
find,  that  any  thing  of  this  Nature  was  pradtifed  there  fince  the 
Days  of  Herophilus  and  Eraffratus,  or  of  the  antient  Kings  of 
that  Country.  All  that  was  done  in  this  refpedf,  even  in  that 
famous  Medicinal  School  which  flouriftied  in  the  Days  of  Galeny 
was  to  teach  Ofteology  upon  human  Skeletons,  which 
might  have  been  very  antient.  If  the  Mafters  of  this  School 
had  exhibited,  upon  human  Subje&s,  all  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Man,  Galen,  and  a  great  many  other  Au¬ 
thors,  had  not  fail’d  to  acquaint  us  with  it,  in  numberlefs 
Paffages.  As  for  thofe  Paffages  from  many  Authors,  which 
have,  fince  the  Time  of  Riolanus ,  been  advanced  to  prove,  that 
in  the  Days  of  Antiquity  human  Diffedtions  were  pradfifed,  it 
is  eafy  to  (hew,  that  almoft  all  of  them  have  a  Reference  to 
what  pafs’d  long  before  the  Times  in  which  thefe  Authors  wrote  ; 
and  that  the  Accounts  handed  down  of  Herophilius  and  Eraf¬ 
fratus,  might  have  laid  a  Foundation  for  all  that  has  been  faid 
upon  that  Subjedi  But,  to  return  to  Galen ;  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  he  differed  fome  human  Bodies,  yet  nothing  is  a 
more  convincing  Proof  of  his  not  having  difledled  a  fufficient 
Number,  than  his  deferring,  in  feveral  Paffages,  the  Parts  of 
Apes, -or  fome  other  Animals,  inftead  of  thofe  of  a  Man.  This 
has  been  clearly  (hewn  by  Vefalius  ;  and  thofe  who  have  main¬ 
tained  the  contrary,  have  been  miferably  blinded  and  milled  by 
their  fuperftitious  Attachment  to  Galen. 

But  tho’  Galen  has  fometimes  confounded  the  Parts  of  Beads 
with  thofe  of  Men,  his  Anatomy  is  nevertheless  a  very  valuable 
Work,  and  Vefalius  himfelf  had  a  high  V  eneration  for  it ;  and, 
indeed,  it  muft  be  own’d,  that  nothing  could  fet  the  Merit  of 
its  Author  in  a  fairer  or  truer  Light  than  this  Piece  ;  if  it  be  true, 
as  he  fays,  that  no  one  had  wrote  well  on  Anatomy  before  him, 
and  that  he  had  made  many  important  Difcoveries  in  this  Branch 
of  Phyfic.  It  is,  indeed,  poffible,  that,  confidering  his  Attach¬ 
ment  to  Anatomy,  he  might  have  made  fome  Difcoveries  of  his 
own  in  that  Science  ;  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  his  Propenfity  to 
commend  himfelf  muft  render  every  thing  he  fays,  concerning 
himfelf,  fufpeefted  :  But,  the  Truth  is,  whether  he  was  the  firit 
who  placed  Anatomy  on  a  good  Foundation,  or  whether  he 
raifes  his  own  Character  on  the  Labours  of  others  ;  from  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  has  not  drawn  all  the  Advantage  that  could 
have  been  wilh’d  ;  yet  (till  ’tis  very  certain,  that  we  (hould  have 
fuffer’d  very  confiderably  if  all  his  Anatomical  Works  had  been 
loft,  fince  they  are  the  only  remaining  Monuments  of  all  that 
the  Antients  wrote  upon  that  Subjedt ;  for  what  elfe  we  find, 
of  that  Nature,  is  fcarce  worth  Notice,  if  we  except  what 
Arifotle  has  given  us  upon  that  Head.  ’Tis  true,  Galen  had 
not  attain’d  to  Perfection  ;  but  neither  can  the  Moderns  pre¬ 
tend  to  that  ;  and  ’tis  probable,  that,  without  thofe  Lights , 
with  which  he  fupplied  the  very  Men  who  have  cenfur’d  him, 
we  (hould  have  (till  been  in  the  Dark,  with  regard  to  a  great 
Part  of  that  which  he  has  clearly  demonftrated.  Galen’ s  two 
principal  Treatifes  upon  Anatomy  are,  his  Anatomical  Admini- 
f  rations,  and  his  Book  On  the  Ufe  of  the  Parts  of  the  human 
Body.  The  former  contained  fifteen  Books,  of  which  the  fix 
laft  are  loft :  The  latter,  which  we  have  complete,  contains 
feventeen.  We  have  alfo  a  Book  of  his,  which  treats  Of  the 
Bones  in  particular  ;  another.  On  the  DffeCiions  of  the  Mufcles  j 
a  third.  On  the  DiffeCtion  of  the  Nerves,  which  is  imperfedt ;  a 
fourth,  On  the  DiffeCtion  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries ;  a  fifth,  in 
which  the  Author  proves,  in  Oppofition  to  Eraffratus,  That 
there  is  Blood  in  the  Arteries  ;  a  fixth.  On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Matrix  ;  a  feventh,  On  the  Organ  of  Smelling  ;  an  eighth  and 
ninth,  On  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Caufes  of  Refpiration  ;  a  tenth  and 
an  eleventh.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Mufcles  ;  a  twelfth.  On  the 
Formation  of  the  Foetus  ;  and  two  others,  Concerning  the  Seed ; 
without  taking  into  the  Account  what  we  find  concerning  Ana¬ 
tomy,  in  his  .books  On  the  Natural  Faculties,  and  elfewhere, 
fcatter’d  up  and  down  his  other  Works.  Galen  wrote  fe¬ 
veral  other  Books,  which  are  loft;  in  fome  of  which  he 
treated  of  the  Anatomy  of  Hippocrates ,  and  in  others  of  that 
of  Eraffratus  ;  in  a  third  W  ork  he  treated  of  the  DiffeCtion  of 
dead  Bodies  ;  and  in  a  fourth  concerning  that  of  living  Animals. 
It  were  to  be  wi(hed,  that  all  thefe  had  reach’d  our  Hands,  but 
efpecially  thofe  Pieces  relating  to  the  Anatomy  of  Hippocrates 
and  Eraffratus  ;  as  alfo  the  Abridgments  he  made  of  the  Ana¬ 
tomical  Works  of  Lycus  and  Marinus ;  the  latter  of  whom 
wrote  twenty  Books,  which  were  abridg’d  by  Galen ,  and  of 
which  he  has  preferv’d  the  Titles,  which  are  fo  curious  as  to  lay 
a  juft  Foundation  for  our  lamenting  the  Lofs  of  fo  great  a 
Work. 

But  tho’  we  have  not  all  the  Works  of  Galen,  yet  thofe  we 
have,  happen  luckily  to  comprehend  almoft  the  Wfioleof  his  Ana¬ 
tomy  ;  and  if  his  Anatomical  Admin  f  rations  are  not  complete, 
the  other  Books  we  have  mention’d,  and  efpecially  thofe  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ufe  of  the  Parts ,  fupply  that  Defedf ;  for  this 
Book  on  the  Uje  of  the  Parts,  is  a  Mafter-piece,  which  has  been 
juftly  admired  in  all  Ages,  and  which  fufficiently  diicovers  the 
Extent  of  its  Author’s  Genius  j  fince  in  it  the  Phyfician,  as 
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well  as  the  Philofopher,  may  find  Satisfaction.  But  what,  in  a  great  Ufe  ;  but,  befdes  thefe ,  it  added ,  on  the  Outf.de  of  the  Spine 
particular  Manner,  ftrikes  Chnftians  with  Admiration  is,  of  the  Back,  a  Ligament  of  a  yellow  Colour ,  and  of  a  nerveo - 
that  Galen,  tho’  a  Heathen,  yet  acknowledg’d  One  God,  all-  cartilagineous  Subfance,  as  a  common  Ligament  to  all  the  Arti- 
wife  all-g0Qd,  and  all-powerful,  the  Creator  of  Man,  and  of  culations  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Spine . 

all  other  Animals.  The  Words  he  ufes,  in  one  Paflage  of  this  ’Tis  probable,  that  this  Author  alfo  knew,  that  the  Subftance 


Book,  have  not  only  ftrOng  Senfe,  but  alfo  fomething  of  a 
divine  and  finking  Energy  in  them  [De  ufu  Part.  Lib.  3. 
Cap.  io.]-  dn  writing  theje  Books,  fays  he,  I  compofe  a  true 
and  real  Hymn  to  that  awful  Being ,  who  formed  us  all ;  and ,  in 
my  Opinion,  True  Religion  does  not  Jo  much  esnff  infacri - 


of  the  Tefticles  is  vafcular  ;  for  he  takes  Notice  of  a  prodigious 
Number  of  capillary  Veflels,  as  fine  as  a  Spider’s  Web,  which, 
he  fays,  are  difperfed  in  the  glandular  Subftance  of  thtfe 
Parts. 

This  Work  of  Theophilus  was  publi fil’d  at  Paris  in  Greek ,  in 


ficing  many  Hecatombs  on  his  Altars,  or  in  making  him  rich  and  1555.  8 vo.  Dr.  Douglas  informs  us,  that  it  was  alfo  publifh’d  in 

' cofly  Prefects  of  the  mof  fragrant  and  exquifte  Perfumes ,  as  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540.  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  may  be  a  Miftake  ; 

■being  per  funded  our  (elves-,  and  endeavouring  to  perfuade  others,  for  Vander  Linden  and  Fabricius  inform  us,  that  the  Paris 

that  beds  pofefs’d  of  unerring  V/iflom,  irrefftible  Poiver,  and  Edition  of  1540.  is  only  the  Latin  Tranflation  of  Junius  Paul  us 

all- difi five  G oodnff .  For  his  having  ranged  all  'Things  in  that  Craffus ;  but  as  I  have  never  feen  this  Edition,  I  cannot  deter- 

Qrder  and  Difpofition,  which  is  be  ft  calculated  for  the  Continua-  mine  it.  Fabricius 


the 


has  given  this  whole  Treatife  in  Greek  and 
End  of  the  twelfth  Volume  of  his  Bibliotheca 


Author  of  feveral  other  Medicinal 


tion  of  their  re  fpe Stive  Beings ,  and  his  having  condefcended  to  dijlri-  Latin ,  at 

bute  his  Favours  to  all  his  Works,  is  a  glaring  Proof  of  his  Good-  Graca. 

nefs,  which  calls  aloud  for  our  Hymns.  His  having  found  the  The  above-mention’d  Tranflation  was  alfo  publifh’d  at  Venice, 
Means  needy  ary  for  the  Efablijhment  and  Prefervation  of  this  1536.  8  vo.  at  Bafl,  1539.  4  to.  and,  with  fome  other  Authors, 

beautiful  Order  and  Difpofition,  is  an  incontejlable  Proof  of  his  at  bafl,  1581. 

Wifaom,  as  his  having  done  every  thing  he  pleafed,  is  of  bis  Om-  This  Theophilus  is  alfo 

nipotencc .  ’  I  is  not  in  one  Paflage  only,  tfonxGalen  talks  in  this  Treatifes. 

exalted  Strain  ;  tbefe  are  fo  much  the  genuine  Sentiments  of  his 
Heart,  that  he  lofes  no  Opportunity  of  inculcating  them,  and 
confuting,  at  the  fame  time  the  Epicureans ,  who  maintained, 
that  this  beautiful  and  harmonious  Frame  of  Nature  was  the 
blind  Refult  of  a  fortuitous  Concourfe  of  Atoms.  ’Tis  true, 
that  [  De  ufu  Part.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  14.  ]  he  oppofes  Mofes 
for  having  maintain’d,  that  the  Will,  or  foie  Command  of 
God,  was  the  only  Caufe  of  all  Things.  Galen  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  this  Principle  of  Mofes,  except  the  Will  of  God  be  taken 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Choice  which  he  made  of  the  moft 
proper  Materials,  for  anlwering  the  particular  Ends  he  had  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf,  after  having  known  what  was  really  beft,  with 
regard  to  the  Arrangement  of  each  Body  ;'for,  fays  our  Author, 

God  could  not  have  form’d  Man  out  of  a  Stone,  nor  an  Ox 
or  a  Horle  out  of  a  Parcel  of  Allies.  Galen  did  not  refle<ft,  that, 
as  God  was  the  Mafter  and  Creator  cf  Matter,  fo  his  Will  was 
fufficient  to  make  any  Part  oFit  aflume  that  particular  Form, 
and  all  thofe  other  Modifications,  which  were  requifite  for 
anfwering  his  Ends.  If  Epicurus,  bewitch’d  as  he  was  with 
his  Atoms,  had  acknowledg’d  the  Supreme  Caufe  of  their  Ar¬ 
rangement,  he  would  have  reafon’d  better  upon  this  SubjeCt  than 
Galen  ;  but  Galen  was  milled  by  Plato,  or  Arifotle,  and  not  by 
Epicurus. 

The  younger  Soranus  Ephesius 


The  next  Anatomical  Author  is 

Oribasius. 

He,  in  two  large  Books,  has  deferibed  all  theP.’rts  then  known, 
of  the  human  Body,  and  affign’d  the  proper  Office  to  each  of 
them  ;  but  he  has  added  little  to  what  Galen  has  difeourfed  of 
in  his  Anatomical  Works  ;  and  upon  the  account  of  this  Trea¬ 
tife,  rather  than  of  any  other  of  his  Writings,  he  deferves  the 
Name  given  him  of  Simla  Galeni,  the  Ape  of  Galen.  Only 
one  thing  we  find,  which  is  either  omitted  by  Galen,  or  is 
loft,  together  with  fome  other  of  Galen’s  Works,  the  fi'rft 
Defcription  of  the  Salivary  Glands,  which  is  this:  “  On 
each  Side  of  the  Tongue  lie  the  Orifices  of  the  Veffels, 
which  difeharge  the  Spittle,  and  into  which  you  may  put 
a  Probe.  Thefe  Veffels  take  their  Rife  from  the  Root  of 
the  Tongue,  where  the  Glands  are  fituated.  They  rife 
from  thefe  Glands,  in  much  fuch  a  manner  as  Arteries  ufual- 
ly  do,  and  convey  the  Salivary  Liquor,  which  moiftens  the 
Tongue,  and  all  the  adjacent  Parts  of  the  Mouth.”  See 
Oribasius. 

Nemesius 

is  an  Author  whofe  Name  muft  by  no  means  be  omitted 
in  a  Hiftory  of  Anatomy.  He  was  Bifhop  of  Emiffa,  a  City 
of  Phoenicia ,  at  the  latter  End  of  the  fourth  Century  :  He 
wrote  a  Treatife  med  qvaicos  dySpu^n,  Of  the  Nature  of  Alan , 
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andria ,  and"  afterwards  at  Rome :  He  wrote  a  Treatife  on  the 
Diforders  of  Women.  ‘  j  r 

There  is  a  Treatife  on  the  Uterus,  printed  in  Greek  at  Paris, 
1551.  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Fragment  of  the  Book  of  Sora¬ 
nus  above-mention’d. 

In  the  Venice  Edition  of  Vefalius,  1604..  the  Anatomv  of  the 
Matrix,  from  Soranus,  is  publifh’d  in  Latin.  And  the  fame 
Treatife  was  printed,  together  with  the  Works  of  Theophilus 
Protafpatarius,  >  at  Paris,  1556.  8 vo. 

Theophilus  Protaspat arius,  or  rather  Protas- 

patharius. 


was  contemporary  with  Galen  he  firft  praftifed  Phyfic  at  Alex-  of  which  there  have  been  the  following  Editions : 

*  "  ’  Antverpice ,  1565.  8 vo.  in  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Tranfla¬ 

tion  of  Nicafus  Ellebodius. 

Oxon ,  1671.  8 vo.  Greek  and  Latin. 

Vander  Linden  and  Douglas  mention  an  Edition  at  Antwerp , 
1584.  8 vo.  but  Fabricius  takes  no  Notice  of  it. 

A  Latin  Tranflation  by  Georgius  Valla ,  was  printed  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  1538. 

An  Englijb  Tranflation  was  printed  London ,  1636.  8 vo. 

As  to  the  Anatomical  Dilcoveries  of  Nemefus,  Dr.  Freind 
makes  the  following  Reflections : 

The  Oxford  Editor  aferibes  two  Difcoveries  to  him,  one  of 
which  was  the  moft  conftderable  that  ever  was  made  in  Phyfic. 
a  Greek  Anatomical  Author,  lived,  according  to  Fabricius,  in  the  The  firft  is  concerning  the  Bile,  which  is  conftituted,  as  Ne- 

Time  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius :  He  was  undoubtedly  a  Chri-  mefius  fays,  not  only  for  it f elf. \  but  for  other  Purpofes  ;  for  it 

ftian,  and  probably  a  Monk,  as  he  is  ftyled  in  fome  antientManu-  helps  Digef  ion,  and  contributes  to  the  Expulfon  of  the  Excre- 

feripts.  He  wrote  five  Books,  creet  KAreitruwris  dv^uvrivov  merits  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  in  a  manner,  one  of  the  nourijhing 
cd>y.arr<&.  Of  the  Fabric  of  the  human  Body,  in  which  he  is  Powers  ;  befdes ,  as  a  vital  Faculty,  it  imparts  a  Sort  of  Heat 
faid  to  have  epitomiz’d  excellently  Galen  of  theUfe  of  the  Parts-,  to  the  Body.  And,  for  thefe  Reafons,  it  feems  to  be  made  for 

and  befides  mentions  fome  things  not  to  be  found  in  any  pre-  it f elf ;  but,  becaufe  it  purges  the  Blood ,  it  feems  to  be  formed  for 

ceding  Author.  Thus  he  afierts,  that  the  firft  Pair  of  Nerves,  the  fake  of  the  Blood.  Here,  fays  the  Editor,  the  Syftem  of 

arifing  from  the  firft  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  is  extended  to  both  the  Bile  is  plainly  and  accurately  deliver’d  ;  that  very  Syftem, 
theNoftrilsj  and  that  by  means  of  thefe,  Smells  are  convey’d  which  Sylvius  de  lc  Boe,  with  fo  much  Vanity,  boafted  he  had 

to  the  Brain.  invented  himfelf.  And,  indeed,  fo  for  is  true,  that  here  is  the 

Thus  alfo  he  fays,  that  two  Mufcles  are  concern’d  in  fhut-  true  Foundation  of  Sylvius’s  Reafoning  ;  and  if  this  Theory  be 

ting  the  Eye-lids,  but  that  they  are  open’d  by  one  only.  of  any  Ufe  in  Phyfic,  Nemef  us  has,  I  think,  a  very  good 


According  to  him,  the  Subftance  of  the  Tongue  is  muf- 

cular. 

He  alfo  firft  deferibed  a  very  ftrong  Ligament,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to,  and  fixes  all  the  Articulations  of  the  Vertebrae.  This 


Title  to  the  Difcovery.  But  there  follows  a  much  moreVna- 
terial  Point ;  and  the  Editor  contends,  that  the  Circulation 
af  the  Blood,  an  Invention  which  the  laft  Century  fo  much 
bragg’d  of,  was  known  to  Nemefus,  and  deferibed  in  very  plain. 

1  C  - ^  B  _  _  A—  ^  1  — *  u  I  /.  .  /T  /f.  ^  .  .  . .  a  1%  sv 


Paflage  is  very  remarkable,  and,  as  it  may  ferve  as  a  Specimen  and  fignificant  Terms,  which  are  thefe :  The  Motion  of  the 
of  his  Work,  I  fhall  infert  it :  ’E oretH  St  xj  xvV]« v  ky^KKiv  0  Pulfe  takes  its  Rife  from  the  Heart,  and  principally  from  the 
L)  dvcLnvHV,  ax  rgn'iSn  »  dya!A\  r*  02a  arfyota.  ns  ybref  Left  Ventricle  of  it  :  The  Artery  is,  with  great  Vehemence, 
Taj  nd]d  trvyLviiJcti  Vitry a?  Taf  aorovLvh ar  dva.yr.VuL  ydp  dilated  and  contrasted ,  by  a  Sort  of  conf  ant  Harmony  and  Order, 

K)  tyvpd  ri  yjtltf  dhh‘  t'fobzv  yXv  riif  ctxaVfliK  While  it  is  dilated ,  it  draxvs  the  thinner  Part  of  the  Blood  from, 

irvvLi <ryov,  ga.i'Qov  yiv  th  ^  tm  ac Act,  the  next  Veins,  the  Exhalation  or  Vapour  of  ivhich  Blood  is  made 

«Vo  Ki<pa,Ktii  aK(y.{  <rvv<Nsv}&  d.7cdaa.e  J'icLpSpdo'&if  acov  ar7rovS'vKuv  the  Aliment  for  the  vital  Spirit ;  but  vjhile  it  is  contrasted ,  it 
koivov  avvSiayov.  exhales  whatever  Fumes  it  has  through  the  whole  Body ,  and  by 

But  as  it  is  nece  Vary  for  a  Man  to  bend  himfelf  forwards  and  fecret  Pajfages ;  fo  that  the  Heart  throws  out  ^  whatever  is  fun * 
backwards,  it  did  not  feem  fufficient  to  the  good  Providence  of  ginous  through  the  Mouth,  and  the  Nofe,  by  Expiration, . 

God  to  furnifh  each  particular  Articulation  of  the  Vertebra  with  Upon  this  Angle  flender  Proof  does  he  attribute  this  great 


proper  Ligaments ,  which,  however ,  are  very  neceffary,  and  of  Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  to  Nemifus 


Vo l.  I. 


infilled, 
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infifted,  that  it  was  known  both  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
have  full  as  good  Arguments  on  their  Side.  I  will  only  fay 
this,  that  from  this  very  Defcription,  and  from  what  the  fame 
Author  fays  of  the  Liver  in  the  fame  Chapter,  that  it  minifters 
Nourifhment  to  the  Body  by  the  Veins,  one  may  demonftrably 
infer,  that  Ncmcfius  had  no  Idea  of  the  Manner  in  which  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  is  performed. 

It  muft  be  remarked,  that,  from  the  Time  of  Galen ,  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  Anatomy  made  but  very 
flow  Advances.  For  mod  that  the  lower  Greeks  have  faid  on 
this  Subject,  is  collected  from  Galen.  And  the  Arabic  Ana¬ 
tomy  muft  have  had  the  fame  Source,  as  DifteCtions  of  human 
Bodies,  we  are  told,  were  not  permitted  by  the  Mahometan 
Religion.  The  Books  of  Anatomy,  which  the  Arabians  call 
Dafchrih,  moft  in  Efteem  amongft  the  Orientals,  are  thofe  of 
Ben  Sina ,  whom  we  call  Avifenna,  of  Rhazes  j  and  Ebn  He- 
man.  Herbelot. 

The  next  Anatomift  which  occurs  worthy  of  Remark,  is 

Mundinus, 

a  Milanefe ,  according  to  Douglas ,  and  Freind ,  who  made 
fome  new,  tho’  rude  Efforts,  to  improve  Anatomy  :  About 
1315.  he  compos'd  a  regular  Body' of  that  Science;  and  as 
he  was  a  DifleCtor  himfelf,  interfpers’d  feveral  Obfervations 
and  Difcoveries  of  his  own,  efpecially  relating  to  the  Uterus. 
This  Book  reviv’d,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Study  of  Anatomy  ; 
and  was  fo  much  in  Vogue  till  the  Reftoration  of  Learning, 
that  the  Statutes  of  Padua  allow’d  of  no  other  Syftem  to  be 
taught  in  their  Schools. 

Mundinus ,  in  deferibing  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  human  Body, 
fpecifies  their  Places,  particular  Modes  of  Situation,  Number, 
Appearance,  Subftance,  Qualities,  Bulks,  Coats,  Ligaments, 
Ufes,  Inconveniencies,  Actions,  and  the  Diforders  to  which 
they  are  fubjedt. 

He  treats  of  the  Vifcera  pretty  largely,  but  touches  very 
fuperficially  on  the  Nerves  and  Blood-veflels.  He  only  de- 
feribes  the  abdominal  Mufcles,  and  contents  himfelf  barely 
with  making  mention  of  thofe  employ’d  in  Refpiration. 

He  feems  to  have  been  a  fond  Admirer  of  the  Anatomical 
Works  of  Galen  and  Avifenna ,  tho’  at  the  fame  time  he  does 
not  fall  in  with  their  Sentiments  upon  every  Occafion. 

He  obferves,  that  larger  Veins  and  Arteries  are  diftributed  to 
the  Penis  and  Tongue,  than  to  any  other  Parts  of  the  Body  of 
an  equal  Bulk. 

The  Teflicles  of  Women  were,  in  his  Opinion,  full  of 
Cavities  and  glandular  Caruncles,  in  which  a  certain  falival 
Humidity  was  generated,  which  was  the  Source  or  Caufe  of 
that  Sex’s  Pleafure  in  Venereal  Enjoyments. 

He  mentions,  that  feven  Cells  are  found  in  the  Matrix,  the 
Mouth  of  which  refembles  that  of  a  young  Whelp,  or,  rather, 
that  of  a  grown  Tench  ;  and  that  towards  its  Surface  there  was 
Velamentum  vel  Pudicitia  ;  or,  rather,  as  it  is  in  fome  Editions, 
Velamen  Subtile  quod  in  Violatis  rumpitur ,  a  (lender  Covering, 
which  is  burft  upon  the  firft  Coition  ;  by  this  he,  no  doubt, 
meant  the  Hymen. 

The  Neck  of  the  Uterus  was,  according  to  him,  a  Palm  in 
Length,  broad  and  dilatable,  with  Wrinkles,  or  Rugae,  refem- 
bling  Horfe-leeches,  for  the  fake  of  Titillation. 

He  took  the  Vulva  for  the  Extremity  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Uterus  ;  upon  which  Occafion  he  takes  Notice  of  two  Mem¬ 
branes  near  the  Orifice  of  the  Bladder,  by  which  the  Nymphae 
are  in  all  Probability  meant. 

The  Du&s  of  theUreters  into  the  Bladder  run,  according  to 
him,  obliquely,  that  is,  between  one  Coat  and  another,  that 
the  Return  of  the  Urine  to  the  Kidneys  might  be  prevented. 

He  calls  the  Valves,  belonging  to  the  Orifices  of  the  Veflels 
of  the  Heart,  Ojliola,  or  fmall  Doors. 

He  publifh’d  a  Book  under  the  Title  of  Anatome  omnium 
huinani  Corporis  interiorum  Membrorum ,  or  the  Anatomy  of  all 
the  internal  Parts  of  the  human  Body. 

This  Piece  was  printed,  Papia ,  1478,  Fol.  Bonon.  1482. 
Fol.  Venet.  1507.  Fol.  Argent.  1509.  Pap'us,  1512.  Quart . 
Lugd.  1529.  Off.  Marpurgi,  1541.  Quart.  Argent.  1513. 
Quart.  Venet.  i6mo.  corrected  by  Carpus.  It  alfo  appeared 
with  Ket ham’s  Fa fciculut  Medicines,  Anno  1500.  Fol. 

The  next  Anatomical  Author,  we  meet  with,  was 

•  Johannes  de  Concoriggio, 

a  Milanefe,  who  dy’d  in  1438.  His  Works  were  printed  at 
Venice  in  1515.  and  1521. 

Alexander  Benedictus 

fiourifhed  about  1495.  He  was  of  Verona,  and  cultivated 
Anatomy.  He  wrote  a  Book  under  the  Title  of  Alexandri 
Benedict.  Phyftci  Anatomies ,  five  de  Hijloria  Corporis  humani , 
Libri  5.  Printed  Baftl,  1527.  Oct.  Argentorati ,  1528.  Off. 
Parifiis,  1514.  His  Epifi.  Nuncupat.  was  printed  Venet. 
1497.  and  his  Opera  Medico,  Venet.  1535.  Folio.  Baftl, 
1539.  Quart.  &  Fol.  Ibid.  1549*  ^oI.  His  Hijloria  Cor¬ 
poris  humani,  together  with  fome  ot  his  Collections,  or  Apho- 


rifms,  was  printed  Anno  1527.  12 mo  ;  but  the  Place  where, 
is  not  mentioned. 

He  mentions,  that  the  yellow  Bile  flow’d  from  the  Gall¬ 
bladder  to  one  particular  Part  of  the  Stomach. 

He  obferv’d  two  Foramina,  or  little  Holes,  hard  by  the  Urir 
nary  PalTage  in  Women,  which  he  falfly  aflerts  to  be  the 
Orifices  of  Veins,  and  from  which,  he  faid,  a  certain  Humour 
flow’d,  which  was  not  prolific. 

About  the  fame  Time  liv’d 

Alexander  Achilinus, 

of  Bologna.  His  Annotations  on  the  Anatomy  of  Mundinus 
were  published,  together  with  the  Fafeiculus  Medicines  Jor 
hannis  de  Retain  at  Venice ,  1522.  Fol.  And  his  Treatife 
de  humani  Corporis  Anatomia  was  publifhed  at  Venice,  1521. 
Quarto. 

He  is  faid  to  have  difeover’d  the  Malleus  and  Incus  of  the 
internal  Ear. 

Johannes  de  Ketam 

above-mentioned  treats  on  feveral  Anatomical  Subje&s.  His 
Works  are  publifhed  at  Venice ,  1495.  1500.  and  1522.  Fol. 

Gabriel  de  Zeris, 

of  Verona,  flourifh’d  in  the  latter  End  of  the  fifteenth  and 
Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century.  His  Anatomical  Pieces 
were  publifhed  Venet.  1502.  and  1533.  Fol.  and  Marpurg. 

\537-  .  anc*  J545-  Quarto ,  together  with  the  Anatomy  of 
Mundinus . 

Guido  de  Cauliaco 

was  a  Native  of  France,  and  ftudy’d  at  Montpelier  under 
Raymund.  He  flourifh’d  in  the  Year  1363.  at  which  Time 
he  wrote  a  large  Body  of  Surgery.  His  Works,  under  the 
Title  of  Chtrurgics  Draff  at  us  Septem  cum  Antidotario ,  were 
printed  Venetiis,  1490.  1519.  1546.  Fol.  Lugd.  1572.  Off. 
1585-  Quarto.  Venet.  1499*  Folio.  Lugd.  1559. 

He  firft  taught,  that  Incifions  about  the  Eye-brows  Ihould  be 
made  in  the  fame  longitudinal  Direction  with  the  Body  itfelf, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  Ruges ,  or  Wrinkles  of  the  Forehead  ; 
becaufe  the  Mufcles  which  ferve  to  move  the  Super  cilia,  or 
Eye-brows,  run  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter  Direction. 

With  regard  to  the  Os  adjutorium ,  or  Humerus ,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  fome  Things  which  had  the  Appearance  of  being  new  ; 
but  they  may  be  more  juftly  aferjbed  to  Galen,  the  great  Re- 
ftorer  of  Anatomy,  as  will  plainly  appear  from  his  Works. 

I  have  now  trac’d  Anatomy  from  its  Origin,  to  the  fifteenth 
Century.  But  the  Induftry  of  the  Revivers  of  this  Science  in 
the  fixteenth,  which  had,  from  the  Time  of  Galen,  lain  in  a 
great  Degree  uncultivated,  will  furnifli  us  with  more  frequent 
and  ample  Difcoveries,  tho’  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  many 
have  been  pretended  to  be  made,  which  were  known  even  in 
the  Infancy  of  Anatomy. 

Jacobus  Berengarius  Carpensis 

was  the  great  Reviver  of  Anatomy.  He  is  diftinguifli’d 
with  the  Epithet  Carpenfts  from  the  City  Carpi  in  Italy  ;  he 

^kewife  called  Carpus  alone,  and  Jacobus  Carpus ,  and  by 
Fallopius,  Jacobus  Carpenfts.  But  thefe  three  laft-mention’d 
Names  he  aflumes  to  himfelf  in  his  Ifagoge.  He  flourifh’d  in 
Year  1522.  and  was  Profeflor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia.  His  Commentaries  upon  the 
Anatomy  of  Mundinus  were  printed  Bononus,  1521.  Quarto , 
His  Anatomy  was  printed  Bononies,  1523.  Quarto.  Colonies, 
*5,29’  Argentorati,  1533.  Off.  Venet.  1535.  Quarto. 

His  Practical  Anatomy  was  tranflated  into  Englijh  by  H. 
Jackfon ,  and  printed  at  London ,  1664. 

He  was  the  firft  that  ufed  UnCtion  with  Quickfilver,  for  the 
Cure  of  the  Lues  V merea ,  and  became  immenfely  rich  by  his 
PraClice  that  way. 

He  firft  difeover’d  the  Ecphyfts,  or  Appendix  of  the  Intejli- 
num  Caecum ,  which  he  calls  the  Additamentum  Coli,  and  under 
that  Name  deferibes  it  at  Length. 

He  denies  that  the  feven  Cells  of  Mundinus  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Uterus,  and  admits  only  of  one  Cell  or  Cavity. 

He  was  acquainted  with  the  fublingual  Glands,  and  their 
DuCts.  He  thinks  that  the  three  Divifions  in  the  Mufctdi  Reffi 
of  the  Abdomen  are  the  Tendons  of  three  Mufcles,  ferving  for 
the  Contraction  of  the  Abdomen. 

He  firft  difeover’d  Caruncles  in  the  Kidneys,  refembling  the 
Nipples  of  a  Breaft. 

That  Line  which  now  goes  by  the  Name  of  the  Linea  Alba, 
was  by  him  called  the  Linea  Centralis,  becaufe  it  reach’d  along 
the  Middle  of  the  Belly. 

He  thought  that  the  Proceffus  Mamillares  were  not,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  exceflive  Soitnefs,  to  be  reckon’d  among  the 
Nerves. 

Concerning  the  Ear  he  has  thefe  Words  :  “  Two  little 
“  Bones  are  adjacent  to  this  Membrane,  [he  means  the  Tym- 
“  panumj  which,  being  mov’d  by  the  undulating  Air,  mutu- 
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*c  a]j,,  ftrike  each  other,  and,  bv  their  Motion,  excite  what 
we  Call  Sound  in  the  Ear.  'This  is  the  real  Stru&ure  of 
«  t}ie  Parts,  which,  though  very  remarkable,  has  yet  been 
“  obferved  by  few.  ” 

He  is  therefore  unjuftly  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  Difcovercr 
of  thefe  little  Bones,  l'ince  he  aifigns  the  fame  U  fe  to  them  that 
others  have  done  before  him  ;  and,  which  is  ftill  more,  he  no¬ 
where  pretends  to  be  the  Difcoverer  of  them. 

Jason  a  Pratis,  or  Pratensis, 

was  a  Native  of  Z eland,  and  flourifh’d  in  the  Year  1520.  His 
two  Books  De  Uteris  were  printed  Antwerp.  1 524-  Qgiarto. 
Amplodami,  1657.  12  mo.  His' Book  De  Parturient  e  &  Partu 
was  printed  Antwerp.  1527.  Oft.  Amjielod.  1657.  limo. 

Andreas  Lacuna 

was  a  Native  of  Segovia  in  Spain,  and  flourished  about  the 
Year  1552.  His  Anatomic  a  Methodus  was  printed  Parif. 
1535-  Oftavo.  His  Epitome  Galcni  Pergamcni  Operum,  in 
quatuor  Partes  digejla,  was  printed  Bafd.  1551.  Folio.  Ibid. 
1571.  Folio.  Argentorati ,  1609.  Folio.  Lugd.  1553.  16 mo. 
4  Vol. 

When  talking  of  the  Tongue,  he  exprefles  himfelf  thus  ; 
<c  >Tis  a  Circumftance  which  well  deferves  our  Confideration, 
«c  that  Nature  only  beftow’d  a .  Frenum,  or  Bridle,  upon  the 
u  Tongue  and  Privy  Parts,  as  if  fhe  had  intended,  that  Men 
«<  fliould  be  modeft  in  the  Ufe  of  both.  ” 

When  talking  of  the  Lips,  he  maintains,  that  “  they  are 
«  cover’d  with  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Stomach  :  And  this, 
<c  fayS  he,  is  the  Caufe,  why,  when  a  Naufea  affe&s  the  Sto- 
*<■  mach,  the  Lips  become  tremulous,  and  prefage  a  Difcharge 
■**  by  Vomit.  ” 

When  talking  of  the  Stomach,  he  fays,  that  “  its  Orifice, 
tt  which  is  called  the  Pylorus ,  is  not  in  its  Bottom,  but 

a  little  higher,  that  the  Part  of  the  Food,  which  is  not 

*t  fufiiciently  conco&ed,  may  not  flip  down  into  the  Inte- 
tt  {lines  till  it  is  fo.  ”  He  likewife  aferibes  to  it  a  Conjlriftory 
Mufcle. 

tt  He  denies,  that,  in  a  good  Habit  of  Body,  the  yellow 
tt  Bile  is  fent  into  the  Stomach,  becaufe  it  is  hurtful  to  its  Fun- 
tt  &ions  ;  whereas  the  black  Bile  is  friendly  and  beneficial  to 
it  them  .  and  tho’  in  the  Stomach  there  are  no  biliary  Pores, 
«  yet  bilious  Vomitings  frequently  happen,  becaufe  the  yellow 
ft  Bile  is  convey’d  by  a  large  Pafiage  into  the  Inteftinum 

«  Jejunum ,  which  lies  next  to  the  Stomach  ;  and  hence  it 

♦(  happens,  that  that  Part,  into  which  it  is  inferted,  is  always 
tt  Gbferved  empty  ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  is  irritated  by  the 
<(  Acrimony  of  the  Bile,  it  throws  it  out  from  it.  Now  as 
f<  the  yellow  Bile  is  naturally  light  and  a&ive,  it  oftentimes 
tt  flies  upwards,  and  deftroys  the  Functions  of  the  Stomach, 
f«  unlefs  it  be  forthwith  difeharged  by  Vomit.  ” 

The  Inteftinum  Coecum,  according  to  him,  hangs  like  a  fort 
Of  fill’d  Stomach,  in  the  Bottom  of  which  there  is  no  Orifice  ; 
but  it  has  two  Orifices,  one  by  which  it  receives,  and  the  other 
by  which  it  difeharges. 

Nicolaus  Massa. 

This  Anatotnift  was  a  Venetian  by  Birth,  and  flourifh’d 
about  the  Year  1530.  His  Liber  Introduftorius  Anatomies  was 
printed  Venet.  1536.  Quarto.  1559.  Quarto.  His  Epijloles 
Medicinales  were  printed  Venet.  1542.  Quarto.  1550.  Quarto. 
1558,  Quarto. 

Riolanus,  and  fome  others  feduced  by  his  Authority,  aferibe 
the  Invention  of  the  Mufculi  Pyramidales  to  him.  But  they 
have  nothing  to  fupport  their  Opinion  ;  for  that  Mufcle  which 
is  taken  for  the  Pyramidal  Mufcle  of  Maffa ,  is  more  properly 
called  the  Cremafter  Mufcle,  which  it  really  is. 

The  Septum  Scroti f  which  fome  Moderns  boaft  of  as  their 
Own  Difcovery,  is  elegantly  deferibed  by  him  in  thefe  Words  : 
««  ThisBag  [he  means  the  Scrotum]  has,  befides,  an  interme¬ 
nt  diate  Membrane,  which  divides  the  Right  Tefticle  from  the 
«t  Left,  fo  that  the  Scrotum  has  two  Sinufes.  Hence  it  hap- 
«t  pens,  that  it  is  fometimes  diftended  on  one  Side  by  a  De- 
«  flu&ion  of  Humours,  or  a  falling  down  of  the  Inteftines, 
««  whilft  the  other  Side  remains  in  its  patural  State,  ” 

He  deny’d  the  Exiftence  of  the  Panniculus  Hymencsus ,  which, 
according  to  Mundinus ,  block’d  up  the  Mouth  of  the  Matrix  ; 
and  in  its  ftead  maintain’d,  that  fome  Ruges,  mutually  con- 
ne&ed  with  Veins  and  Ligaments,  were  relaxed  and  broke, 
when  a  Woman  was  deflower’d. 

He  deferib’d  the  Dudls  of  the  renal  Caruncles,  thro’  which 
the  Urine  is  ftrain’d,  and  which  are  now  call’d  the  Tubuli 
Urinarii.  Carpus. 

Concerning  the  Anatomy  of  the  Seminal  Veffels,  he  exprefly 
Jdfirms,  that  the  fpermatic  Vein  and  Artery  do  not  at  all  meet, 
but  pafs  feparately  to  the  T efticles. 

He  demonftrates,  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Tongue  is  muf- 
cular,  and  that  it  is  cover’d  with  a  double  Skin, 

He  alfo  aflerted,  that  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus  was  mufcular, 
and  endow’d  with  a  voluntary  Faculty.  He  t^kes  the  Mem- 
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Irana  Frontis  Car  no  fa  for  a  real  Mufcle  ;  and  aflerts,  that  the 
Ojjicula  auditus,  which  ftrike  the  Tympanum  of  the  Ear,  were 
known  to  Anatomifts  in  the  Time  of  Achillinus , 

Johannes  Guinterius. 

This  Anatomift  is  ftyled  Andernacus ,  becaufe  he  was  born 
in  Andernacum,  a  Town  of  Ubich  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Year 
1487.  His  Works,  under  the  Title  of  Anatomicarum  Injlitu- 
tionmn  ex  Galcni  Sententia ,  per  Johannes  Guinterium  Ander¬ 
nacum  Medicum ,  Libri  quinque ,  were  printed  Bafil.  1536. 
Qftqvo.  1539.  Quarto.  Patavii,  1558.  Oft.  JVittemberg , 
1613.  Oftavo.  And  his  Piece  De  Medicina  vetcri  id  nova , 
was  printed  Bafil.  1571.  Fol.  2  Vol. 

He  firft  call’d  that  glandular  Body  which  is  fituated  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Mefentery,  and  confifts  of  a  loft  and  yielding 
Subftance,  the  Pancreas. 

He  boafts  of  his  being  the  Difcoverer  of  the  Complication  of 
the  fpermatic  Vein  and  Artery,  a  little  before  their  Infertion 
into  the  Tefticles  5  which,  he  fays,  was  never  obferv’d  before 
him  ;  and  which,  he  adds,  he  fhewed  to  Vefalius,  when  he  was 
ftudying  Anatomy  at  Paris. 

The  Uterus,  he  faid,  had  two  Sinufes,  correfponding  to  the 
Number  of  the  Breafts,  not  divided  by  an  intermediate  Mem¬ 
brane,  but  terminating  in  one  narrow  Cavity,  which  he  call’d 
the  Neck  of  the  Womb,  which  Neck,  he  faid,  terminated  at 
the  Sinus  Muliebris ,  which  he  alfo  call’d  the  Pudendum. 

He  alfo  admitted  of  the  Membrana  Allantois. 

He  aflerts,  that  the  Mufcle  which  furrounds  the  Neck  of 
the  Bladder,  confifts  of  tranfverfe  Fibres,  and  has  various 
Offices  ;  for,  firft,  it  (huts  the  Bladder,  and  then,  after  the 
Difcharge  of  the  Urine,  contrafling  itfelf  every  Way,  it  pro¬ 
pels  what  remains  in  the  Meatus  Urinarius. 

Ludovicus  Bonnaciolus. 

This  Anatomift  was  a  Native  of  Ferrara ,  and  flourifh’d 
about  the  Year  1530.  His  Enneas  Muliebris  was  publifhed 
Argentin.  1537 ,  Oftavo. 

He  firft  delcribed  the  Nymphs  and  the  Clitoris  as  feparate 
and  diftindl  Parts,  which  had  not  been  diftinguifhed  by  the 
the  Antients. 

He  faid,  that  the  Mouth  of  the  Uterus  refembled  in  Figure 
the  Gians  of  the  Penis.  The  Tefticles,  according  to  him, 
were  not  perfectly  fpherical,  but  refembled  a  Sphere  gently 
comprefled  on  each  Side. 

Johannes  Fernelius. 

This  Author  is  likewife  ftyl’d  Ambianus,  becaufe  his  Fa¬ 
ther  was  a  Native  of  Amiens  in  France  ;  but  he  himfelf  was 
born  at  Clermont,  in  the  Year  1506.  according  to  Goelicke  \ 
but  according  to  Douglas ,  in  his  Bibliogr.  Anat.  Specim.  in 
the  Year  1485  :  But  as  this  is  a  Controverfy  of  too  trifling  a 
Nature  to  deferve  Regard,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  he  was 
a  Man  of  extenfive  Learning,  and  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  Practice 
as  a  Phyfician,  that  he  became  the  Oracle  of  the  Age  in 
which  he  lived.  But  as  he  was  no  profefs’d  Anatomift,  and 
only  cafually  interfperfed  fome  Defcriptions  of  particular  Parts 
of  the  human  Body,  with  his  Phyfical  Writings,  he  comes  not 
properly  under  our  prefent  Confideration.  His  Book  De  Na- 
turali  Parte  Medicines,  was  publifhed  Parif.  1542.  Venet. 
1547.  Oftavo.  Lugd.  1551.  16 mo.  Lutet.  1554.  Fol.  Mag. 
And  his  LJniverfa  Medicina,  five  Opera  Medicinalia,  was  printed 
Venet.  1564.  Quarto.  Lutet.  1567.  Fol.  Francof.  1592. 
Fol.  1603.  Oftavo.  Hannovies,  1610.  Fol.  Parif.  1602. 
Fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1645.  Oftavo.  2  Vol.  Trajefti  ad  Rhenum-, 
1656.  Quarto.  Genev.  1644.  Oft.  j  679  Fol.  1680.  Fol. 

He  advanced  nothing  remarkable,  in  point  of  Anatomy, 
unlefe  that  he  deny’d  the  Peritonaeum  to  be  perforated  with 
fmall  Holes. 

Ludovicus  Vassjeus. 

This  Phyfician  was  a  Native  of  Catalonia ,  and  the  Scho¬ 
lar  of  Sylvius.  As  he  obferved,  that  what  Galen,  and  other 
learned  Men,  had  wrote  upon  the  Subjefl  of  Anatomy,  was 
fo  fcatter’d  up  and  down,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  come  at 
it,  he  refolved  to  redrefs  this  Grievance,  by  compiling  cer¬ 
tain  Tables  to  pave  the  Way,  as  it  were,  to  that  Divine 
Work  of  Galen ,  De  Ufu  Partium  j  and,  indeed,  the  Value 
of  thefe  Tables  is  enhanced  by  this  Circumftance,  that  there 
is  fcarce  a  Angle  Part  of  the  human  Body,  how  minute 
foever  it  be,  that  is  not  deferibed  in  them.  They  were 
publifhed  under  the  Title  of  Ludovici  Vajfesi  Catalaunenfis 
in  Anat  omen  Corporis  humani  Tabules  Quatuor ,  Lutet.  1540. 
I541*  I553*  ■  Venet.  1544.  Oft.  Lugd.  1560.  Oft. 

A  French  Edition  of  them  was  alfo  printed  at  Pans,  1555' 
Oftavo. 

Andreas  Vesalius. 

This  Anatomift  was  born  at  Br ufe Is,  a  Town  pf  Bra¬ 
bant,  in  the  Year  1514.  His  fuperior  Genius,  in  Coni un- 
aion  with  his  indefatigable  Application  and  Induftry,  ^loon 
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raifcd  him  to  fuch  a  Pitch  of  Anatomical  Ivnow. edge,  as 
render’d  him  at  once  the  Ornament  of  his  own,  and  the  Ad¬ 
miration  of  future  Ages.  As  it  is  the  Bate  of  all  Sciences  to 
have  their  Votaries  blindly  and  fuperlhtioufly  attached  to  the 
Opinions  of  fbme  particular  Author  of  Note,  till  fome  daring 
Genius  ventures  to  think  for  hsmlelf,  and  endeavours  to  make 
Authority-  fall  a  Sacrifice  to  I  ruth  ;  fo  cthe  Anatomifts,  at 
the  Time  Vefalius  appeared,  were  fo  much  blindfolded  with 
the  Authority  of  Galen ,  that  to  have  c6ntradidled  him  had 
been  look’d  upon  as  Herefy.  Vefalius,  r-egardlefs  of  this  un¬ 
happy  State  of  T  lungs,  ventur  d  to  expofe  the  Aliftakes,  and 
correct  the  Errors,  committed  by  Galen ,  both  in  Phyfic  and 
Anatomy,  but  more  efpecially  the  latter.  But  as  there  is  a 
Principle  of  Emulation  interwoven  with  the  very  Frame  and 
Make,  of  human  Nature  ;  fo  it  muft  follow,  that  uncom¬ 
mon  Merit  muft  create,  if  not  Enemies,  yet  at  leaft  Cenfurers, 

■  of  Note- and  Diftinclion.  This  was  the  Fate  of  Vefalius  : 
Some  diftinguifh’d  Authors  have  charged  him  with  Ignorance, 
Want  of  Blonour,  Vain-glory,  and  Piagiarifm.-"  -  ■  '  - 

Piccolbominus ,  an  Author  of  confiderable  Note,  talks  of  him 
in  this  Strain  :  44  When  a  proper  Opportunity  occurs,  I  fhall 
44  fufficiently  ftiew,  that  whatever  is  good  in  that  large  Vo- 
44  lume  wrote  by  Vefalius ,  De  Re  Anatomica ,  is  borrow’d  from 
44  Hippocrates ,  ' Arijhtle ,  Gale,  and  lome  others  of  the  An- 
“  tientSj  without  tbe  Author’s  fo  much  -as  mentioning  their 
44  Names  ;  and  that  whatever  Things  are  falfe  and  erroneous, 
44  which,  indeed,  are  very  many,  are  the  Prod-uFt  of  his  own 
44  Ignorance,  and  Impetuolity  of  Temper;  and  tho’  he  > has 
44  fecretly  ftole  many  Things  from  Galen ,  yet  he  never  men- 
44  t:on9  his  Name,  unlefs  it  be  with  a  View  to  find  Fault 
44  with.  him.  ” 

The  Cenfure  of  Caius  up'oft  Vefalius  is  ftill  more  remarkable. 
44  We  both  lodg’d,  lays  he,  in  the  fame  (Quarters  at  Padua , 
44  at  the  Time  when  Vefalius  wrote  and  prepar’d  his  Book  De 
44  Corporis  bumani  Fabrica.  One  Aldinus  Junta ,  a  Venetian 
44  Printer,  employ’d  him  to  correct  the-  Anatomical  Works  of 
44  Galen ,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  feveral 
44  Emendations  were  fent  him  ;  but  he  render’d  Galen’s  T ext 
44  more  corrupt  than  it  was  before,  with  no  other  View  than 
44  that  he  might  have  fomething  to  find  Fault  with.” 

And  tho’  Fallopius  owns  him  to  be  the  Father  of  Anatomy, 
he  yet  carps  at  his  Opinions  almoft  every-where. 

Columbus. talks  thus  of  him  :  44  I  can’t  but  be  furpris’d,  that 
44  he,  who  on  all  Occafions  lafhes  and  chaftifes  Galen  for  his 
44  having  defcrib’d  Apes  and  Brutes,  inftead  of  Men,  fhould 
44  yet  himfelf  be  fo  ridiculous  as  to  defcribe  the  Larynx,  the 
44  Tongue,  and  the  Eyes  of  Oxen,  and  not  of  Men,  without 
44  fo  much  as  ever  giving  a  Caution  with  regard  to  it.  He 
44  alfo  afcribed  Mufcles  to  the  Epiglottis,  which  are  only 
44  found  in  Brutes.  ”  Eujlachius  has  alfo  obferved  of  him, 
44  That  he  defcribed  and  delineated  a  Dog’s  Kidney  inftead  of 
44  a  Man’s. .” 

Arantius  ftyles  him  the  common  Mafter  of  Anatomifts,  but 
accufes  him  of  having  delineated  the  Pudenda  of  Brutes,  on 
account  of  the  Scarcity  of  the  Carcafes  of  Women  ;  where¬ 
by  it  happen’d,  that  Valverda ,  and  thofe  who  immediately 
followed  him,  taking  Things  upon  Truft,  fplit  upon  the  fame 
Rock.  . 

Johan .  Bapt.  Carcan.  Leon,  fpeaks  of  him  thus  :  “  It  is  fur- 
44  prifing,  that  Vefalius ,  whilft  he  accufes  Galen ,  the  Chief  of 
44  Phyficians  and  Anatomifts,  of  fo  many  Blunders  and  Errors, 
44  fhould  yet  himfelf  be- fo  juftly  liable  to  Cenfure  in  the  fame 
44  refpecl  :  And,  what  is  itill  worfe,  by  -thefe  his  Accufations, 
<e  he  feems  widely  to  have  miftaken  Galen’s  Meaning;  afcribe- 
cc  ing  to  him  Things  he  never  fo  much  as  dream’d  of,  and 
“  affirming  that  he  deny’d  thole  very  Things  which  he 
“  infilled  on  in  the  moft  diftin£l  and  explicit  manner  ;  and 
“  whilft  he  fo  often  wonders  at,  and  finds  Fault  with,  Galen, 
“  he  himfelf  deferves  to  be  wonder’d  at,  and  found  Fault  with.” 

“  The  Style  of  Vefalius ,  fays  Riolanus,  is  ridiculoully  pom- 
44  pous,  and  his  Periods  by  far  too  long  ;  lo  that  he  generally 
44  throws  a  greater  Degree  of  Darknels  upon  things  that  are  of 
44  their  own  Natures  too  obfcure.  Befides,  I  fulpedt,  that  the 
44  Latin  of  that  Book  is  none  of  Vefalius’ s,  but  the  Language 
44  of  lome  other  learned  Man,  lince  his  Chirurgia  Magna ,  his 
44  Exarnen  Obfervationum  Fallopii ,  and  his  little  Book  de  Ra- 
44  dice  Chinee ,  are  wrote  in  a  quite  different  Style:  ”  And  for 
this  Reafon,  Fallopius  thinks  that  his  great  Work  is  only  fit 
for  thofe  who  are  well  advanced  in  Anatomical  Studies. 

But  thefe  fharp  and  ill-humoured  Cenfures  have  had  not  more 
Influence  upon  the  Bate  of  Vefalius’ s  Works,  than  a  gentle 
.Breeze  of  Wind  would  have  upon  Mount  Caucafus ,  or  Atbos  ; 
for  his  Writings  ever  have  been,  and  for  ought  I  know,  ever 
will  be,  efteem’d,  fo  long  as  Anatomy  and  Phyfic  are  thought 
neceffary  to  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  Mankind  j  and  that  is,  fo 
long  as  human  Nature  endures. 

His  Work  De  bumani  Corporis  Fabrica ,  was  printed  Bafil 
J 543*  ^id.  1555.  ibid.  1563.  Venet.  1568.  Fol.  Min.  ibid. 
-  J604.  Fol.  His  Anatomia  was  printed  Francofurti ,  1604-1632. 
4to.  Lngd.  1552. 121110.  FI  is  Epitome  de  bumani  Corporis  Fabrica 


Librorum ,  was  printed  Bafil.  1543.  Fol.  Colonies  Agrippina. 
1600.  Par  if.  1560.  8vo.  Witteierges,  1582.  8vo.  Londini , 
1642.  Fol.  De  rnodo  propinandi  Ra  diets  Chines  Dec  odium,  was 
printed  Bafil.  1546.  Fol.  Lugduni ,  1547.  l6mo.  His  Examen 
Anatomicarum  Obfervationum  Gabrielis  Fallopii  was  printed 
Venetiis ,  1564.  4to.  The  laft  Edition  was  Vetalii  Opera  omnia, 
Lugdun.  Batav.  1725.  Fol.  See  Vandtr  Linden  de  Scriptis 
Medici s,  and  Douglas’s  Bibliotheces  Anatomices  Specimen.  :  . 

As  for  the  Difcoveries,  with  which  Vefalius,  by  his  indefati¬ 
gable  Labour  and  Induftry,  enrich’d  Anatomy,  if  I  was  to  enu¬ 
merate  them  all,  I  fhould  not  only  find  the  Talk,  difficult  in 
.  itfelf,  but  inconfiftent  with  my  prefent  Defign ;  However,  not 
to  pals  them  over  altogether,  he  maintain’d,  that  44  The  Penis 
44  was  conneFted  at  the  Union  of  the  Offa  Pubis ,  by  a  cer- 
44  tain  fin  all  Ligament.  ”  This  Ligament  was  delineated  by 
Cajferius ,  and  our  Countryman  Cowper  lately  defcribed  and  deli¬ 
neated  it  under  the  Name  of  Ligamentum  Penis  Sufpenforium. 
We  are  alfo  indebted  to  Vefalius  for  the  firft  Delineation  of  the 
Auditus  Offa,  or  Bones  appropriated  to  Hearing.  A 

He  firft  difeovered,  that  the  Optic  Nerve  was  not  inferted 
dire£lly  in  the  Centre  of  the  Eye,  but  a  little  to  one  Side.  He 
likewile  maintain’d,  that  the  Ligamentum  Teres  Femoris  was 
not  inferted  into  the  Middle- of  the  Head  of  the  Femur,  but 
rather  into  tire  Side  of  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  Life 
of  Vefalius ;  for  that  would  require  a  Volume  by  itfelf:  My 
Defign  was  only  to  fhew  the  State  of  Anatomy,  when  he.  ap¬ 
pear’d,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  fufficiently  known  from  the 
preceding  Hints.  •  ‘  v  V....'  D'L 

•  Carolus  Stephanus.  '  "*■ 

This  Phyfician  was  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  at  Paris , 
and,  by  the  Affiftance  of  Riverius,  made  fuch  Advances  in 
^Anatomy,  as  to  acquire  Credit  enough  to  introduce  Galen’s 
Doctrine,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Age  in  which  he 
lived.  ,  He  alfo  enriched  Anatomy  with  fome  Difcoveries, 
fuch  as  the  membranous  Apcphyfis  within  the  Liver,  at  the 
Origin  of  the  Vena  Cava,  left  the  Blood,  elaborated  there, 
fhould  regurgitate.  He  firft  of  all  maintain’d,  that  the 
Oefophagus,.  and  great  Artery,  paffed  down  through  different 
Holes,  though  they  lay  very  near  to  one  another,  which  was 
quite  the  reverfe  of  what  Galen  afferted.  He  fays,  that 
the  Membrana  Carnofa  is  vifible  in  melted  Fat;  for,  if  you 
melt  Fat  before  the  Fire,  you  will  obferve  a  thick  Mem¬ 
brane  remaining.  He  accurately  defcribed  the  Septum  Scroti , 
firft  obferved  by  Maffa,  and  gives  it  the  Names  of  Dia~ 
phragma  and  Septum.  His  Works  under  this  Title,  De 
Difediione.  Partium  Corporis  bumani  Libri  tres,  una  cum 
Figuris  & .  Inciftonum  Declarationibus  a  Stephana  River io  Chi - 
rurgo  compofitis,  were  printed  Par  if.  1545.  Fol.  and,  in  French, 
Paris,  1546.  Fol.  ,  j  . 

This  in  general  is  to.be  remark’d  with  regard  to  his  Plates, 
that  they  are  imperfect,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trufted  to. 

He  has  fix  Reprefentations  of  a  human  Skeleton,  exhibiting 
the  anterior,  and  pofterior  Views  of  the  Body.  The  firft  and 
fecond  of  which  reprefent  only  the  Bones,  the  third  and  fourth 
the  more  confiderable  Ligaments,  and  the  fifth  and  fixth  the 
Origins  and  Infertions  of  the  feveral  Mufcles.  He  has  alfo  two 
other  Reprefentations  of  the  human  Skeleton,  exhibiting  the 
Courfe  of  the  Nerves.  Two  Figures  reprefent  the  anterior,  and 
pofterior  Parts,  of  the  Body,  covered  with  their  refpe<ftive 
Mufcles,  and  every  Mufcle  is  befides  delineated  by  itfelf.  He 
has  likewife  a  Delineation  of  the  Vena  Cava  and  Aorta. 
He  has  alfo  given  a  View  of  the  Body  as  cover’d  with 
the  Skin,  fluftrated  with  the  genital  Parts  in  Women,  in 
eight  Figures  ;  and  towards  the  End  of  his  Work,  laid  down 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  human  Body  in  the  fame  Order  in 
which  they  occurred  to  him  in  DifTe&ions. 

Thomas  Vicary. 

This  Author  was  a  Citizen  and  Surgeon  of  London ,  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  moft  remarkable  Circumftance  in  his  Character , 
that  he  was  the  firft  who  publifhed  any  thing  upon  Anatomy  in 
the  Englijh  Language.  His  Book  is  called  The  Englijhmaris 
Treafure ,  or  the  true  Anatomy  of  Man  s  Body ;  and  was  printed 
London,  1548.  ibid.  1577.  8vo.  ibid.  1587.  4*°*  did.  1633. 

Thomas  Gemini. 

This  Man  was  a  Foreigner,  but  fettled  in  London,  in  Qua¬ 
lity  of  an  Engraver  in  Copper.  He  only  comes  under  our  pre¬ 
fent  Confideration,  for  his  having  firft  engrav’d  the  Figures  of 
Vefalius  on  Brafs,  two  Years  after  they  were  done  in  Vood 
in  Germany.  Though  he  was  a  fkilful  Artift,  and  a  great 
Mafter  of  his  Bufinefs,  yet  he  is  highly  to  be  blam  d  for  fup- 
preffing  the  Name  of  Vefalius ,  and  affirming,  that  the  V  ork 
was  the  Product  of  his  own  Induftry  and  Labour.  By  the  Am  - 
ance  of  Mr.  Udal,  and  other  learned  Men,  (tor  he  himfelf 
knew  neither  Latin,  Englijh ,  nor  Anatomy)  he  adorne  ns 
Plates  with  Vefalius’s  Defections.  There  arc  three  Editions  ot 
this  Book,  one  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  VUIth,  another  un  er 
that  of  Edward  the  Vlth,  and  a  third  under  Queen  hlizo'f  • 
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The  Book  is  publifhed  under  the  Title  of  Compendiofa  toliiis  Ar.a- 
tomia  delineatio  /Ere  exarataper  Tho.  Geminum ,  Londini ,  1545. 
Fol.  and  then  in  Englijh,  London ,  1553.  Fol.  ibid.  1559:  Fol. 

Jacobus  Sylvius. 

This  Anatomift  was  born  at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  in  the 
Year  1478.  and  was  afterwards  the  Scholar  of  Tagaultius.  He 
was  a  great  Admirer  of  Galen ,  and  an  inveterate  Enemy  to 
Vefalius.  He  hath  enrich’d  Anatomy  with  many  new  Dif- 
coveries ;  and,  particularly,  he  was  the  firft  who  difcovered 
tbofe  Valves  which  he  calls  Epiphyfes,  or  membranous  Epiphyfes , 
in  the  Mouths  of  the  Vena  Azygos ,  the  jugular,  brachial,  and 
crural  Veins ;  as  alfo  at  the  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava ,  which  rifes 
from  the  Liver. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  unreafonably  claims  the  Glory  of 
this  Difcovery  ;  but  he  only  deferibed  them  more  accurately, 
and  from  their  Ufe  and  Structure  gave  them  the  Names  of 
Valves*  which  to  this  Day  they  retain. 

He  was  alfo  the  firft  who  obferved  the  Mufculus  Femoris 
Quadrat  us,  and  rank’d  it  among  the  Mufcult  Ffuadmgemini ,  as 
lie  calls  them. 

He  accurately  defenbes  the  Origin  of  that  Mufcle  in  the 
Thigh,  which  is  call’d  the  Mufculus  Redlus. 

He  maintain’d,  that  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufculus  Plantaris, 
and  Palmaris ,  were  wanting  in  fome  Subjects. 

But  what  is  furprifing  is,  his  receding  from  his  Mafter  Galen, 
in  aligning  the  Origin  of  the  Mufculus  Refius  Abdominis. 

He  mentions  the  large  flefhy  Subftance  in  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot,  which  runs  oqt  to  the  Sides  of  the  Toes,  and  takes  No¬ 
tice  of  the  Mufculi  Pyramidales  arifing  from  the  Os  Pubis,  and 
calls  them  the  Mufculi  Succenturiati ;  and  indeed  he  may  de- 
fervedly  be  faid  to  be  the  firft  Difcoverer  of  them. 

He  alfo  takes  Notice  of  the  Glands  at  the  firft  Divifion  of 
the  Afpera  Arteria,  as  aifo  of  two  Glands  at  the  Root  of  the 
Larynx,  and  of  the  glandular  Subftance  of  the  Pylorus-. 

His  Opera  Medico ,  &c.  were  printed  Colonia:  Allobrogum , 
1630.  Fol. 

His  Depulfo  Vefani  Cujufdam ,  &e.  was  printed  Par  if  1561. 

His  Piece  de  Merfibus  Mulierum,  Venst.  1556.  8vo.  Baft l 

I5His  Piece,  intituled,  Ordo  &  Ratio  Ordinis  in  Legendis 
Hippocratis  &  Galeni  Libris ,  Par  if.  1561.  8vo; 

Mich  A  e  l  ServetUs; 

This  Phyfician  was  a  Native  of  Spain,  and  a  Man  of  an  un¬ 
common  Genius.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had  con¬ 
fin’d  his  Refearches  within  the  Bounds  of  Phyfic  and  Philo- 
fiophy  ;  but  unluckily  he  went  beyond  his  Sphere,  and  plung’d 
himfelf  into  the  deepeft  and  moft  afiftrufe  Pointy  of  Theology  : 
For  he  publifh’d  a  Piece  againft  the  myfterious  Do&rine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  that  too  at  a  very  unlucky  Junaure,  I  mean  the 
Dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Upon  this  Calvin,  the  great 
Champion  of  that  Caufe,  ufed  his  Intereft  to  do  him  all  the 
Injury  he  could.  And  as  true  Chriftian  Zeal  had  in  thefe  Days 
degenerated  into  a  moft  hellifh  and  moft  execrable  Spirit  of 
Perfecution,  he  found  it  no  hard  Talk  to  get  him  condemned 
to  the  Flames ;  and  the  Sentence  was  accordingly  put  in  Exe¬ 
cution  at  Geneva,  in  the  Year  1553.  His  feven  Books  de  Tri- 
nitatis  Erroribus  were  printed  at  Bafil,  1531.  And  his  Chriflia- 
nifmi  Rejlitutio  was  printed  at  Bafl,  1553.  Though  thefe 
Pieces  made  their  Author  fall  an  unfortunate  Vi&im  to  a  Spirit 
of  Perfecution  then  prevailing,  yet,  as  a  Phyfician,  they  will 
perpetuate  his  Name  to  all  fucceeding  Ages  ;  fince  in  the  fifth 
Book  of  the  former  of  thefe  Works,  which  treats  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  thofe  Paflages  were  found,  which  amount  almoftto  a  De- 
jnonftration,  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  Do&rine 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  than  any  preceding  Author. 

a  There  are,”  fays  he,  “  in  the  human  Body,  Spirits  of 
a  three  different  Kinds,  the  natural,  the  animal,  and  the  vital, 
a  which  are  really  not  three,  but  two  diftinft  Spirits.  The 
a  vitai  is  that  which  is  communicated  by  Anaftomofes  from 
««  the  Arteries  to  the  Veins,  in  which  it  is  called  natural.  The 
u  Blood  therefore  is  firft,  whofe  Seat  is  in  the  Liver  and  Veins. 
u  The  vital  Spirit  is  fecond,  whofe  Seat  is  in  the  Heart  and 
“  Arteries.  The  animal  Spirit  is  third,  which  is  like  a  Ray 
“  of  Light*  and  has  its  Seat  in  the  Brain  and  Nerves.” 

Now  to  underftand  how  the  Blood  is  the  Life,  he  fays, 
«  We  muft  firft  underftand  the  fubftantial  Generation  of  the 
«  vital  Spirit,  which  is  compounded  of,  and  nourifhed  by,  in- 
«  fpired  Air,  and  the  fubtileft  Part  of  the  Blood.  The  vital 
“  Spim  has  its  Original  in  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 
«  by  the  Aftiftance  of  the  Lungs,  which  chiefly  contribute  to 
«  its  Generation.  It  is  a  fubtile  Spirit  wrought  by  the  Force 
«  of  Heat,  of  a  florid  Colour,  having  the  Power  of  Fire ;  fo 
“  that  it  is  a  fort  of  fhining  Vapour  made  of  the  purer  Part  of 
**  the  Blood,  containing  within,  in  itfelf,  the  Subftance  of  Wa- 
“  ter,  Air,  and  Fire.  It  is  made  in  the  Lungs,  by  the  Mix- 
“  turn  of  infpired  Air  with  that  elaborated  fubtile  Blood,  which 
“  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  communicates  to  the  Left. 
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<e  Now  that  this  Communication  is  not  m^de  thro’ the  Septum 
“  of  the  Heart,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  the  fubtile  Blood 
“  is  very  artificially,  agitated  by  a  long  Paflage  through  the 
“  Lungs  from  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  is  pre- 
“  pared,  made  florid  by  the  Lungs,  and  transfufed  out  of  the 
“  arterious  Vein  into  the  venous  Artery  ;  and  at  laft,  in  the 
‘‘  yenous  Artery  itfelf,  it  is  mixed  with  the  infpired  Air,  and 
“  by  Expiration  purged  from  its  Dregs.  And  thus  at  length 
**  the  whole  Mixture  is  attracted,  by  the  Diaftole  of  the  Heart, 

into  the  Left  Ventricle,  being  riOw  a  fit  Subftance  out  of 
“  which  to  form  the  vital  Spirit. 

“  Now  that  this  Communication  and  Preparation  is  made 
**  by  the  Lungs,  is  evident  from  the  various  Conjundlion  and 
4t  Communication  of  the  arteiious  Vein  with  the, venous  Artery 
ii  in  the  Lungs  ;  the  remarkable  Largenefs  of  the  arterious 
“  Vein  does  likewife  confirm  it,  fince  it  would  never  .have 
“  been  made  of  that  Form  and  Bulk,  nor  would  it  have  emit- 
“  ted  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  very  pure  Blood  out  of  the  Heart 
“  into  the  Lungs,  if  it  had  been  only  for  their  Nourifhmen't  ; 
“  nor  would  the  Heart  have  been  this  way  ferviceable  to  the 

Lungs,  fince  the  Foetus  in  the  Womb  is  otherwife  now- 
u  ri.fhed,  by  reafon  of  the  Clofenefs  of  the  Membranes  of  the 
“  Heart,  which  are  never  opened  till  the  Birth  of  the  Child, 
“  as  Galen  teaches  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Mixture  of  Fire  and 
“  Blood  is  made  in  the  Lungs,  Where  there  is  a  Transfufion 
“  out  of  the  arterious  Vein  into  the  venous  Artery,  which  Galen 
“  took  no  Notice  of.” 

Afterwards  he  fays,  “  That  this  vital  Spirit  is  tranfmitted 
“  from  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  into  the  Arteries  of  the 
“  whole  Body  ;  fo  that  the  more  fubtile  Parts  get  upwards, 
“  where  they  are  yet  more  refined,  efpecially  in  the  Plexus 
“  Retiformis,  which  lies  in  the  Bafe  of  the  Brain,  where, 
“  from  vital,  it  begins  to  become  animal,  and  approaches  to 
“  the  proper  Nature  of  the  rational  Soul.” 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  is  a  Difcovery  of  fuch  Import¬ 
ance,  that  every  one  who  gives  the  remoteft  Hints  of  it,  has 
fome  Party  to  take  him  by  the  Hand,  and  canonize  him  as  the 
firft  Difcoverer.  Thus  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  a  great  many 
more,  have  had  their  refpedtive  Champions  in  this  Particular, 
who  have  pronounced  boldly  either  one  way  or  the  other,  juft: 
as  Whim  and  Caprice  directed  them.  But  as  fuch  a  Turn  of 
Mind  is  a  Difgrace  to  Philofophy,  and  a  Reproach  to  humail 
Nature,  whofe  Glory  and  Dignity  confift  in  fhaking  ofF 
Prejudice,  and  adhering  inviolably  to  Truth,  where-ever  it  can 
be  found,  fo  we  will  not  abfolutely  pronounce,  that  S'ervetus 
knew  the  Dodfrine  of  the  Blood’s  Circulation  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  the  firft  Step  made  to  thi§  noble  and  ufeful  Difcovery 
was  the  finding,  that  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  pafTes  thro’  the 
Lungs  by  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Vein.  Now  that  Ser- 
vetus  had  a  pretty  diftindt  Idea  of  this  Matter,  is  fufficiently 
plain  from  the  foregoing  Paflages  ;  but  he  talked  in  too  vague 
and  indetermined  a  manner,  to  be  efteem’d  a  full  and  uncon- 
tefted  Difcoverer.  The  Glory  of  this  was  referved  for  our 
own  Country,  which  gave  Birth  to  the  divine  Harvey,  who 
firft  improv’d  thofe,  and  the  like  noble  Hints,  into  a  rational 
and  confiftent  Theory,  truly  ufeful  to  Mankind,  and  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  farther  Improvements  in  rational  Medicine. 

Real  dus  Columbus. 

This  Anatomift  wa9  a  Native  of  Cremona :  he  flourifh’d  about 
the  Year  1544-  and  was  intimate  with  Vefalius,  whofe  public 
Ledf  ures  he  had  frequently  an  Opportunity  of  hearing.  He  is 
by  fome  charg’d  with  want  of  Gratitude  to  Vefalius ,  from 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  ftole  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  his 
own  Works  ;  but  others  maintain,  that  he  had  a  clearer  Idea 
of  the  Parts  than  Vefalius,  and  deferibed  them  more  accurately  ; 
and  ’tis  certain,  that  his  Latin  is  very  pure. 

He  was  the  firft  who  wrote  diftindtly  and  accurately  about 
the  Caruncles  in  the  Vagina  Muliebris. 

He  was  the  firft  who  made  mention  of  the  Duplicature  of 
the  Peritonaeum  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  the  Pleura  was  every¬ 
where  double.  He  affumes  to  himfelf  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Tunica  Innominata  of  the  Eye,  and  accufes  all  his  Predeceflors 
of  Ignorance  in  that  Point.  But  Douglas  thinks,  that  the  Coat 
of  the  Eye,  which  Galen  deferibes  under  the  Name  of  the 
Tunica  Sexto,  is  the  very  Coat  he  means. 

He  alfo  boafts  of  his  having  firft  difcovered  the  third  Bofte 
fubfervient  to  Hearing. 

He  affirms  of  Vefalius ,  that  he  not  only  deferibed,  but  pub- 
lickly  difledted,  the  Tongue,  the  Larynx,  and  the  Eyes  of 
Oxen,  inftead  of  thofe  of  Men  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  was  an 
Eye-witnefs  of  the  Impofture. 

As  Galen  and  Vefalius  exceeded  in  the  Number  of  theMuf- 
cles  of  the  Eye,  fo  Columbus  is  as  remarkably  deficient  in  that 
Point,  fince  he  determines,  that  there  are  only  five. 

The.  Ufe,  by  him  aferibed  to  the  Lungs,  deferves  to  be  taken 
Notice  ofj  for  he  thinks,  that  they  were  beftow’d  on  Animals 
for  this  Purpofe,  that  the  Blood  and  vital  Spirit  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  generated  in  them  ;  for  he  thinks,  that  the  blood, 
being  attenuated  by  Elaboration  in  the  right  Sinus  of  t  e 
hs  tr  Heart, 
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Heart,  is  carried  through  the  Vena  Arteriofa  to  the  Lungs, 
where  by  their  continual  Motion  it  is  agitated,  ftill  farther  at¬ 
tenuated,  and  mixed  with  that  Air,  which  is  drawn  in  through 
the  Noftrils  and  Mouth,  and  carried  through  the  Branches  of 
the  Afpera  Arteria  to  the  Whole  of  the  Lungs,  which  Air  is 
itfelf  prepared  by  this  Collifion  ;  fo  that  the  Blood  and  Air, 
being  thus  mix’d,  are  received  into  the  Branches  of  the  Arteria 
Venofa ,  and  at  laft  carried  through  the  Trunk  itfelf  to  the 
Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  from  which  they  are  carried 
through  the  Aorta  in  all  Directions,  to  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Body. 

Since  this  Opinion  is  largely  infilled  upon  by  Michael  Servetus , 
we  have  Reafon  to  fufpeCt,  that  Columbus  borrowed  it  from 
him.  This  alfo  Galen  had  advanced  long  before  Servetus ,  where 
he  fays,  that  when  the  Thorax  is  contracted,  the  Venous  Arte¬ 
ries ,  which  are  in  the  Lungs,  being  on  all  hands  pent  up,  and 
compreffed,  quickly  throw  out  the  Spirit  contained  in  them  ; 
but  that  they  receive  fome  Portion  of  the  Blood  from  the  Vena 
Arteriofa,  by  minute  and  invifible  Orifices. 

His  Works  were  printed  under  the  Title  of  Rcaldi  Columbi 
in  almo  Gymnafio  Patavino  Anatomici  celeberrimi ,  de  re  Anato- 
inica  Libri  gfuindecim ,  Venetiis ,  1559.  Fol.  Par  if.  1572.  8vo. 
Lugd.  Batav.  1667.  8vo. 

Johannes  Valverda. 

This  Phyfician  was  a  Native  of  Spain ,  and,  in  his  Anato¬ 
mical  Studies,  the  Scholar  of  Realdus  Columbus.  He  is  faid  to 
have  carried  the  Knowledge  of  Anatomy  from  Italy  to  Spain. 
He  publifhed  the  Tables  of  Vefalius ,  with  their  Defcriptions 
foraewhat  inlarged  in  the  Spani/h  Language,  and  added  four 
Hew  Figures  to  them  ;  the  firlt  of  which  exhibits  the  Direction 
and  Progrefs  of  the  Fibres  which  compofe  thofe  Mufcles,  that 
cover  the  Fore -part  of  the  Body.  The  fecond  reprefents  a 
Woman  big  with  Child.  The  third  and  fourth  give  us  a  Pro- 
fpeCtof  the  cutaneous  Veins  fcattered  up  and  down  the  anterior, 
and  pofterior  Parts  of  the  Body.  But  he  is  an  Author  of  too 
imall  Note  to  be  infilled  upon  at  greater  Length.  Since  the 
greateft  Character  we  find  given  him  is,  that  he  was  rather  to 
be  commended  for  his  Indujlry  in  propagating  Anatomy ,  than  for 
his  writing  well  upon  any  Part  of  it. 

Gabriel  Fallopius. 

This  Anatomift  was  born  at  Modena  in  Italy,  in  the  Year 
1490.  His  Skill  in  Phyfic  and  Anatomy  has  rendered  him  uni- 
verfally  admired.  Douglas  in  his  Bibliographia  Anatom,  has 
beautifully  drawn  his  Character,  when  he  fays,  that  he  was  in 
docendo  maxime  methodicus ,  in  medendo  feliciffimus ,  in  fecando 
expeditijfmus ,  Molt  judicious  and  methodical  in  his  Method 
•of  Teaching,  molt  fuccefsful  in  his  PraCtice,  and  molt  expedi¬ 
tious  in  his  DifieClions.  He  died  in  the  73d  Year  of  his  Age, 
in  the  Year  1563.  after  having  illultrated  Anatomy,  and  enrich¬ 
ed  it  with  feveral  things  unknown  to  former  Ages.  He  affirms 
in  particular.  That  the  Mufculi  Pyramidales  were  firlt  .difeo- 
vered  by  him  ;  and  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Bladder  is  com¬ 
preffed  by  them  ;  but  this  was  obferved  before  him  by  Galen, 
and  Jacobus  Sylvius. 

He  boalls  of  his  being  the  firlt  who  folved  the  perplexing  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Oribafius ,  or  rather  of  Galen ,  concerning  the  Motion 
of  the  upper  Eye-lid,  after  the  Mufculus  Orbicularis  is  cut  off ; 
for  he  affirms.  That  in  the  Year  1553.  he  difeovered  the 
Mufcle  which  raifes  the  upper  Eye-lids.  But  Galen  himfelf 
folves  this  Difficulty,  at  a  Time  when  he  was  become  venera¬ 
ble  for  his  Age  and  Experience,  that  is,  when  he  digelted  the 
Commentaries  de  Locis  male  affeciis ,  as  will  evidently  appear 
to  any  one  who  reads  them.  Befides,  Avifenna  clearly  deferibes 
this  Mufcle,  Lib.  1.  Sum.  2.  de  Muf culls,  Cap.  5.  The  fame 
Mufcle  is  likewife  accurately  deferibed  by  Realdus  Columbus  in 
his  Anatomical  Works,  Anno  1559. 

Though  he  is  elteem’d  the  Difcoverer  of  that  feminal  DuCt, 
which  he  calls  the  Tuba  Uteri,  whofe  Extremity,  in  which 
there  is  a  large  Hole,  is  lacerated  and  fringed,  as  it  were,  like 
the  Edges  of  old  work’d  Linen  Cloth  ;  yet  it  is  excellently 
deferibed  by  Herophilus ,  and  Rufus  Ephefius,  who  lived  long 
before  him. 

By  the  true  Neck  of  the  Womb,  he  means  all  that  Part  from 
its  internal  Orifice,  till  it  begins  to  inlarge  itfelf,  and  grow  wider. 
But  the  Whole  of  that  Paflage  into  which  the  Penis  enters,  is 
by  him  called  Sinus  &  Pudendum  Muliebre. 

His  Obfervationes  Anatomicce  were  printed  Venet.  1561.  8vo. 
Parif.  1562.  8vo.  Helmecjladii,  1588.  8vo.  His  Expofitig  in 
Librum  Galeni  de  Offibus  was  printed  Venet.  1570.  His 
Leftiones  de  partibus  fimilaribus  humani  Corporis ,  were  publifhed 
Noribergce ,  1575*  •  His  Compendium  de  Anatome  humani 

Corporis  appeared  Patavii ,  1^85.  8vo.  Venet.  1571.  His 
Opera  Omnia,  Venet .  1584.  Fol.  Francof.  1600.  Fol. 

Ambrosius  PARiEUs.  Ambroife  Pare. 

This  Anatomift  was  a  Native  of  France,  and  acquir’d  a  great 
Character  rather  for  his  uncommon  Succefs  in  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  than  for  any  Figure  he  made  in  Anatomical  Learning, 


The  Mufcles,  which  Sylvius  calls  Succenturiati ,  -are  by  hint 
ftyled  the  Triangulares  Pubis ,  or  the  Accefforii.  He  firft  deferibed 
the  Membrana  Mufculorum  Communis ,  or  Common  Membrane 
of  the  Mufcles.  His  Works,  under  the  Title  of  Anatomie  uni- 
verfelle  du  Corps  humain ,  appear’d  at  Paris ,  1561.  8vo.  and 
afterward  in  a  Latin  Verfion  Paris,  1561-1582.  Fol,  Francof 
1593-1612.  Fol. 

BARTHOLOM2EUS  Eustachius. 

This  Anatomift  was  a  Native  of  Italy ,  and  a  Man  of  very 
extenfive  Learning.  His  Tables,  ’tis  to  be  prefumed,  have 
made  his  Character,  as  a-n  Anatomift,  fufficiently  known 
where  Learning  is  countenanced,  or  even  heard  of.  He  enrich¬ 
ed  Anatomy  with  feveral  Difcoveries  ;  “  for  he  firft  difeovered 
“  the  Glands  which  lie  upon  the  Kidneys.  ” 

He  finds  Fault  with  Vefalius  for  deferibing,  differing  and  de¬ 
lineating  the  Kidney  of  a  Dog  inftead  of  that  of  a  Man,  with¬ 
out  fo  much  as  taking  Notice  of  the  Difference.  He  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  Du£t  of  the  Renal  Veins  is  oblique,  and  not 
tranfverfe,  as  it  is  delineated  by  Vefalius.  He  exhibited,  in  a 
moft  beautiful  Figure,  the  CanalicuU  Urinarii,  which  he  com¬ 
pares  to  very  fmall  Hairs  ;  but  which  were  before  deferibed  by 
Nicolaus  Maffa.  In  his  Examination  of  the  Bones,  he  fays, 
the  true  Structure  of  the  Vifory  Nerve  was  firft  difeovered  by 
himfelf ;  and  adds,  that  when  it  is  immerfed  in  Water,  it  is 
di (tended  and  expanded  into  a  large  Membrane,  like  a  very 
thin  Linen  Cloth. 

Concerning  the  third  Bone  of  the  internal  Ear,  called  Stapes , 
he  has  thefe  Words  :  “  I  am  confcious  to  myfelf,  that  without 

either  Inftrudtion  or  Information,  from  any  one,  I  knew 
“  that  Bone  long  before  they  wrote,  and  that  I  fhewed  it  to 
“  many  in  Rome ,  and  caufed  it  to  be  engraved  on  Copper.” 

He  was  the  firft  who  gave  an  accurate  Defcription  of  the 
Thoracic  Dull,  or  the  Paflage  by  which  the  Chyle  is  conveyed 
to  the  Heart,  which,  he  fays,  in  Horfes,  refembles  a  white 
Vein,  and  has  a  femi-circular  Mouth,  opening  into  the  internal 
Jugular  Vein. 

He  was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  Valve  at  the  Orifice  of 
the  Vena  Corona lis  in  the  Heart. 

He  boafts  of  having  firft  difeovered,  and  exactly  deferibed, 
that  Valve,  which  is  by  fome  called  the  Valvula  Nobilis ,  in  the 
Vena  Cava,  near  the  right  Auricle  of  the  Heart,  tho’  Jacobus 
Sylvius  feems  to  have  obferved  it  before  him.  In  his  Treatife 
de  Reni bus,  he  makes  mention  of  the  Glands  of  the  Larynx.  His 
Opufcula Anaiomica  were  printed  Venet.  1563.  4tc.  His  Libellus 
deDentibus ,  Venet.  1563.  4to.  His  Epijtola  Nuncufat'oria,  Romes 
1562.  His  Opufcula  cum  Annotatisnibus ,  Venet.  1 5  74.  4to. 
Lugd.  Batav.  17  07.  8vo.  and  his  Tabula  Anatomiccs  were 
publifhed  by  Jo.  Maria  Lancifi ,  Romes ,  1714.  Fol.  and  after¬ 
wards  Amjlelodam.  1722.  Fol.  then  Romes,  1728.  Fol, 

His  Notes  upon  Erotian  were  publifhed  Venet.  1566. 

Johannes  Hall. 

This  Author  was  a  Surgeon  in  London ,  and  amongft  the  firft 
who  wrote  any  thing  upon  Anatomy  in  the  Englijh  Language. 
Having  never  feen  his  Works,  we  know  of  nothing  for  which 
he  is  To  remarkable  as  the  gaudy  and  pompous  Title  of  his 
Book,  which  runs  thus  :  A  very  faith  fid  and  necejfary  brief 
Work  of  Anatomy,  or  DiffeCiion  of  the  Body  of  Man,  compen- 
dioufy  /hewing  the  Natures ,  Forms,  and  Offices  of  every  Mem- 
ber ,  from  the  Head  to  the  Feet,  with  a  commodious  Order  of 
Totes,  leading  and  guiding  the  young  Chirurgeon’s  Hand  from 
all  Offence  and  Error,  in  right  way  of  perfect  and  cunning 
Operation ,  compiled  in  three  Treatifes,  more  ufeful  and  profit¬ 
able  than  any  heretofore  in  the  Englifh  Tongue  publifhed.  It  was 
printed  at  London,  1565.  4to. 

Volcherus  Coiter. 

This  Author  was  born  at  Groningen  in  the  Year  1534-  and, 
in  Procefs  of  Time,  acquired  a  very  great  Character,  both  as  a 
Phyfician,  Surgeon,  and  Anatomift.  In  his  Introduction  to  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Cap.  6.  he  gives  this  Advice  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  of 
making  quick  and  regular  Advances  in  their  Anatomical  Studies : 
“  If,  fays  he,  any  one  is  fond  to  learn  the  Anatomical  Art,  let 
“  him  firft  read  Galen* s  Books  de  Ufu  Partium,  and  de  Anato- 
“  micis  Adminiffrationibus  ;  and  then  Vc /alias’s  Fabrica  Corpo- 
“  ris  humani.  Let  him,  in  the  third  place,  read  Callopius  ; 
C£  and  then  Vefalii  Examen  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  EuJlachius  ;  and 
“  by  this  means  he  will  be  fu re  to  acquire  a  thorough  and  per- 
“  fe£t  Knowledge  of  this  Art.”  Anatomy  is  coniiderably  in- 
-  debted  to  this  Author  for  his  Labour  and  Induftry;  for  he  clear¬ 
ly  fpecifies  the  firft  Origin  of  the  Bones,  accounts  for  their 
Growth,  and  points  out  the  Difference  between  thofe  of  Infants 
and  Adults  ;  for  he  ufed  to  prepare  Skeletons  of  Children,  com¬ 
pare  their  Bones  with  thofe  of  Adults,  and  demonflrate  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  them  to  his  Scholars  in  Bologna  ;  where,  in  his 
own  Houfe,  he  exhibited  an  abortive  I  aetus  as  long  as  a  I  inger, 
and  furnifhed  with  all  the  Parts  of  a  human  Body.  He  alfo 
makes  mention  of  another,  which  he  law  at  Bclcgna,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Dr.  Arantius.  _ 
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In  his  TraRatus  de  Auditus  Injbwnento ,  he  has  thcfe  Words : 
u  What  Fallopius  called,  the  Tympanum,  he  chiefly  took  from 
«.  t]ie  Ears  of  Brutes,  and  fuch  Animals  as  chew  the  Cud  ;  for 
u  tiiefe  have  this  Railage  formed  like  a  certain  Species  of  Sea- 
tc  fliell,  or  a  Turkijh  Drum  ;  whereas  in  Men  this  PalTage  is 
(i  widely  different  from  the  Shape  of  a  Drum.”  For  this  Rea¬ 
son  he  thinks,  that  this  Pailage,  or  the  fecond  Cavity,  receives 
its  Denomination  of  Tympanum  rather  from  its  Uie  than  its 
Form.  He  maintains,  that  there  are  two  of  thcfe  Cavities  ; 
for,  fays  he,  immediately  behind  the  Myringa,  by  which  he 
/neant  the  Tympanum,  in  the  upper  and  fore  Parts,  appears  a 
Cavity,  which  is  at  firft  narrow,  but  afterwards  dilating  itfelf, 
is  ftretch’d  backwards  towards  the  upper  Parts,  and  this  Part 
is  fpongy  and  fungous,  and  leems  to  have  a  Communication 
with  the  internal  Space  of  the  Proceffus  Mamillaris. 

According  to  him  two  of  the  OJJicula  Audit  us,  that  is,  the 
two  largeft,  are  full  of  fmall  Holes,  which  are  fill’d  with  a 
medullary  Subftance  ;  but  the  third  contains  none,  on  account 
of  its  exceeding  Smallnefs. 

He  fays,  that  there  are  two  Mufcles  of  the  internal  Ear 
afligned  by  fome,  but  he  does  not  deferibe  them. 

To  the  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Face,  he  adds  fome  others, 
which,  by  later  Authors,  are  called  the  Mufculi  Corru gat  ores, 
but,  from  their  principal  Office,  fhould  rather  be  ftyled  the  Muf¬ 
culi  Super c-iliorum  Deprcjfores ,  which  he  firft  difeovered,  and 
accurately  deferibed,  but  gave  them  no  Name  :  He  adds, 
“  You  will  alfo  obferve,  under  the  internal  Skin  ol  the  Lips, 
<c  and  that  of  the  Root  of  the  Tongue,  many  fiefhy  Glands, 
<c  under  which  are  found  Fibres,  rifing  upwards  from  their 
‘c  Sides  in  an  oblique  Diredtion,  and  thefe  to  me  feem  to  draw 
“  the. under  Lip  inwards.”  His  Piece  intituled,  de  Cartilagi- 
•  nibus  Tabula,  was  printed  Bononia,  1566.  Fol.  His  Externa- 
rum  atq-,  intern  arum  principalium  humani  Corporis  ’Tabula,  &c. 
■Norimberga,  1  *57  3.  Fol.  Lovanii ,  1653.  Fol.  His  L  chi  ones 
Gabrielis  Failopii  de  Partibus  Similaribus  humani  Corporis  ex 
diverfis  Exemplaribus ,  fumma  cum  diligentia  collegia,  &c. 
.tvere  printed  at  Norimberg,  1575.  Fol. 

Julius  Cjesar  Arantius. 

This  Author  was  born  at  Bologna ,  and  was  the  Scholar  of 
Vefalius,  as  alfo  of  his  Uncle  Bartholomews  Magus,  who  taught 
him  the  Elements  of  Anatomy  in  the  Year  1548.  His  Piece 
intituled  De  humano  Faetu  Opufculum ,  was  printed  Venet.  1571. 
Bafil.  157918 vo.  Venet.  1587.  4 to.  To  this  Edition  he  join’d 
a  Preface,  and  a  Book  of  Anatomical  Obfervations,  printed 
.Tenet.  1595.  In  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  laft  Edition  of  this 
Book,  he  deferibes  the  true  and  genuine  Subftance  of  th eUte- 
rus ,  afferting  that  it  is  fungous,  and  bears  a  Refemblance  to  a 
Sponge  ;  that  it  is  not  fingle,  but  divifible  into  many  Laminae, 
like  certain  Fungi,  which  grow  under  Trees ;  and  that  it  is  per¬ 
forated  with  Holes,  like  a  Sponge  or  a  Pumice-ftone.  In  the 
third  Chapter  he  not  only  accurately  deferibes  the  V efiels  of  the 
Uterus,  but  alfo  maintains,  that  its  Arteries  are  continued  to 
the  Veins  ;  which  he  alfo  takes  to  be  the  Cafe  with  all  the  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  in  the  human  Body  ;  which  is  the  fame  as  if, 
with  later  Authors,  he  had  maintain’d,  That  the  Veins  were  no 
more  than  Arteries  returning  to  the  Heart. 

The  fpermatic  and  hypogaftric  Arteries,  which  he  calls  the 
defeending  and  afeending  ones,  not  only  unite,  and  are  con¬ 
tinued  together  ;  but  the  Veffels  of  the  Right  Part  of  the  Ute¬ 
rus  are  intermix’d  with  thofe  of  the  Left. 

And,  in  Chap.  4.  he  treats  largely  and  accurately  of  the 
Coalition  of  the  Veffels  in  the  Heart  of  a  Fcetus.  “  A  few 
“  Days,  fays  he,  after  their  Birth,  there  is  a  Coalition  of  this 
“  Foramen ;  tho’,even  in  older  Subjects,  fome  remaining  Marks 
“  of  that  Agglutination  are  always  retained.” 

He  alfo  makes  mention  of  another  Coalition  in  the  Liver, 
that  of  the  Vena  Porta  with  the  Vena  Cava,  which  is  now  uni- 
verfally  called  the  Ductus  Venofus, 

That  white  and  rifing  Part  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Ventricles  of 
the  Brain,  which  is  ftretch’d  forwards,  on  both  Sides,  in  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  Direction  to  the  Forehead,  he  calls  the  Pedes  Hippo¬ 
campi. 

He  fays,  that  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye  arife  from  the  Os  Sphe- 
noides ,  hard  by  the  Foramen,  thro’  which  the  Optic  Nerve 
paffes  ;  but  that  one  of  the  oblique  Mufcles,  or  that  call’d  the 
Mufculus  Brevis,  arifes  from  a  certain  Suture,  or  Cleft,  which 
divides  the  Bones  of  the  Maxilla  Superior  from  the  Of  a  Alali. 

He  afferts,  that  the  Mufculus  Palpebra  Superior  is ,  deftin’d 
for  opening  the  Eye,  and  rifing  alfo  from  the  Os  Sphenoicles , 
was  known  to  him  in  the  Year  1548. 

He  firft  obferved  the  interior  Chink  of  the  Larynx,  accurate¬ 
ly  deferibed  it,  and  appofitely  enough  compared  it  to  the  Clefts 
in  mufical  Wind  Inftruments. 

...  Tho’  he  does  not  openly  acknowledge  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  yet  he  largely  fpecifies  all  the  Arguments  that  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  deftroying  the  Hypothefis  of  the  Antients,  concern¬ 
ing  a  T ranfudation  thro’  the  Septum  or  Partition,  which  divides 
the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart.  • 
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EIc  firft  obferved,  that  the  Du<ft  of  the  Artery  of  the  Spleen 
was  oblique,  and  twifted  in  form  of  a  Snake. 

He  was  the  firft  who  aflerted,  that  the  middle  Subftance  of 
the  Urethra,  or  of  the  Canai  common  to  the  Urine  and  Sperm, 
was  of  the  fame  Structure  with  the  Penis  itfelf,  and  capable 
both  of  being  diftended,  and  becoming  flaccid. 

He  firft  took  Notice  of  an  orbicular  Mufcle  furrounding,  on 
all  Sides,  the  Sinus  Muliebris  ;  but  this  Difcovery  was  owing  to 
'Jacobus  Carpus,  who  had  before  deferibed  the  whole  Neck  of 
the  Uterus  as  a  mufcular  Subftance. 

According  to  him  the  Mufculi  Re<fti  of  the  Abdomen  arife 
with  a  flelhy  Origin  from  the  Pubes,  when  their  Coverings,  he 
means  their  Mufculi  Pyramidales,  are  wanting. 

He  maintains,  that  the  Portion  of  the  Mufculus  Biceps, 
which,  according  to  Vefalius,  arifes  from  the  Procefs'  of  the 
Acromion,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Humerus,  is  the  eighth 
Mufcle  of  the  Humerus,  which  was  afterwards  by  Riolanus 
tail’d  Coraco-brachiaus.  But  it  is,  without  Reafon,  by  fome 
call’d  the  Nonas  Humeri  P  la  cent  ini,  fince  it  is  in  reality  the 
Difcovery  of  Arantius. 

He  likewife  difeovered  the  Indicator,  or  the  Indicis  extenfor 
proprius,  which  had  remain’d  unobferved  before  him. 

He  maintain’d,  that  the  fecond  Mufcle  of  the  Fingers,  by 
•which  he  means  what  is  now  call’d  the  Flexor  perforans,  was 
the  Inftrument  of  bending  all  the  Internodes,  and  not  of  the 
third  Joint  only,  as  his  Predeceftbrs  had  maintain’d. 

He  affumes  to  himfelf  the  Difcovery  of  the  Mufculus  Femur 
Circumagens ,  which  he  calls  the  twelfth. 

He  likewife  obferves,  that  a  Portion  of  the  Mufculus  Femoris 
primus,  that  is,  of  the  Gluteus  Maximus,  becomes  a  membra¬ 
nous  Tendon,  which  joining  with  another  Tendon  arifingfrom 
the  fixth  Mufcle  of  the  Tibia,  or  the  Fafcialis,  is  ftrongly  and 
laterally  inferted  into  the  Appendix  Tibiae. 

By  means  of  this  Communion,  or  Conjunction,  he  accounts 
for  the  Pains  of  the  Hips  reaching  to  the  very  Knee. 

In  his  Obfervat.  Anato?n.  Chap.  36."  he  has  thefe  Words  con¬ 
cerning  the  Subftance  of  theTefticles  :  “  Perfeift  Seed  is  car- 
“  ried,  as  it  were,  from  numberlefs  fmall  Roots  of  a  Plant, 

“  varioufly  difperfed  thro’  the  Subftance  of  theTefticles,  which 
“  Roots  appear  wrapp’d  up  and  curl’d  like  theTendrils  of  Vines, 
ii  and  refemble  white  curl’d  Hair.” 

CONSTANTIUS  VaROLIUS. 

This  Author  was  a  Native  of  Bologna,  an  accurate  Philofo- 
pher,  an  expert  Surgeon,  and  a  fkilful  Anatomift. 

He  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  difeover’d  the  Valve  of  the 
Colon,  and  elegantly  deferibed  it  in  the  following  Words: 
“  Where  the  Ilium  is  joined  to  the  Colon,  there  rifes  in  its 
<c  inner  Part  a  certain  Membrane,  being  the  laft  Boundary  of 
“  the  Ilium,  which  reaches  fo  far,  and  which  I,  its  firft  Dif- 
“  coverer,  call  the  Operculum  UUP  And  a  little  after  he 
makes  mention  of  the  “  Appendix  of  the  Colon,  as  being  aii 
“  oblong  Sack,  imperforated  at  one  of  its  Extremities,  which 
“  is  call’d  the  Intefinum  GeecumP 

He  firft  divided  the  Brain  into  three  Parts,  by  adding  the 
Beginning  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  whilft  yet  contain’d  within 
the  Scull,  and  giving  Birth,  as  it  were,  to  the  Nerves,  whofe 
Origin  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  Brain. 

The  Optic  Nerve,  according  to  him,  arifes  from  the  pofterior 
Part  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  not  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Brain 
in  its  fore  Part,  as  Galen  and  others  maintained. 

The  tranfverfe  Procefs  of  the  Brain  is  call’d  the  Pons  Varolii j 
from  Varolius,  its  firft  Difcoverer. 

He  firft  difeovered  the  Glands  in  the  Plexus  Choroeides. 

His  Anatomia,  five  de  Refolutione  Corporis  humani ,  Libri 
Quatuor }  &c.  was  printed  Patavii  1573.  8 vo.  Franco/.  1591- 
8  vo. 

Julius  JassolinlTs. 

This  Anatomift  was  the  Scholar  of  Philip  Ingraffas ,  and 
afterwards  fucceeded  him  in  the  Univerfity  of  Naples,  in  the 
Year  1570.  Dr.  Douglas  calls  him,  Secu/i  Epidaurius  fui. 
But  Riolanus,  who  was  no  bad  Judge  of  an  •  Anatomift’s 
Worth,  talks  of  him  in  this  diminutive  Suaijn  :  “  As  the  Pre- 
“  fence  of  fome  Men  leflens  their  Fame,  fo  the  reading  Books 
“  that  have  been  earneftly  defired  and  fought  after,  fometimes 
“  makes  their  Authors  appear  mean  and  contemptible.  ” 

He  has  fomething  pretty  remarkable  concerning  the  Gene-r 
ration  of  the  Bile  ;  for  he  maintains,  that  the  bilious  Excre¬ 
ment  is  evacuated  from  the  Liver,  in  two  different  Portions  ; 
the  one  is  unmix’d,  thin,  and  unadulterated,  and  is  carry’d 
into  the  Vefcula  itfelf,  by  the  fmall  Veffels  between  the  Roots 
■  of  the  Vena  Portae  and  the  Vena  Cava,  which  the  Gall  bladder 
afterwards  difeharges  into  the  Beginning  of  the  Inteftine.  _  An¬ 
other  Portion  of  it  is  mixed,  thick,  and  feculent,  which  is 
carry’d  diredlly  from  the  Liver  into  the  Inteftine.  Fo  this  lie 
has  fubjoin’d  a  new  Figure  of  the  Gall-bladder  and  its  Vefiels. 
His  fhtafiones  Anatomica,  and  Ofeologia  Parva ,  were  printed 
1  Neapoli,  1573*  Oil.  Flanovia,  1654.  Quarto.  His  Piece 
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De  Paris  Cholidocis ,  (A  Vefica  Fcllca ,  was  printed 
1577.  Oblavo. 

Joannes  Baptista  Carcanus  Leonis. 

This  Anatomid  was  a  Native  of  Milan,  and  the  Scholar  of 
Fallopius.  He  maintain’d,  that  there  was  no  Membrane  in 
the  Canalis  Artcriofus,  which  fliuts  up  its  Orifice,  as  Vefalius 
imagined. 

The  Foramen  near  the  Orifice  of  the  Vena  Coronalis ,  thro’ 
which  the  Blood  flows  from  the  Vena  Cava  to  the  Arteria  Ve- 
nalis,  appears  to  be  of  an  oval  Figure.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  it  firfl:  acquired  the  Name  of  Foramen  Ovale  from  this  De- 
feription. 

He  aflerts  that  the  Vena  fine  Pari  has  no  Membranes  or 
Valves  on  its  Orifice,  which  contradicts  what  Amatus  Lufitanus 
relates,  who  in  his  fird  Century  of  Cures  affirms,  that  he  faw 
thefe  Membranes  exhibited  at  Ferrara ,  by  'Johannes  Baptijia 
Conanus.  • 

He  finds  Fault  with  Columbus  for  aflerting,  that  the  Penis 
has  neither  Veins  nor  Nerves  ;  for  he  not  only  fpecifies  the 
Veins  of  its  principal  Subftance,  but  alfo  others  which  creep 
along  its  Surface,  and  which  he  calls  cutaneous  ;  all  which  ta¬ 
ken  together,  a  certain  Modern  of  great  Note  call’d  the  Vena 
ipfms  Penis ,  or,  the  Vein  of  the  Penis  itfelf. 

He  aflerts,  that  the  Mufculus  Orbicularis  of  the  Eye-lids 
cannot  be  feparated  into  two,  as  Vefalius  thought.  His  two 
Books  of  Anatomy  were  printed  Ticini ,  1574-  Obi. 

Felix  Platerus. 

This  Author  was  born  at  Baftl ,  in  Switzerland ,  in  the  Year 
1536.  He  had  from  his  Infancy  a  Defire  to  view  the  Entrails 
of  Beads  when  they  were  flain,  and  even  then  pronounced  the 
Butcher  happy,  for  his  being  able  at  fird  View  to  handle  them 
over  and  over,  without  committing  a  Mifiake.  His  Libri  Fres 
de  Corporis  humani  Siruilura  (A  Ufu ,  (Ac.  were  printed  Bafil , 
1583.  Fol.  1603.  Fol.  His  Quajl.  Phyfiologica,  Lugd.Bat. 
1650.  His  Piece  De  Mulierum  Partibus  Generationi  dv- 
catis,  (Ac.  Argentina. 

Salomon  Albertus. 

This  Author  was  Profeflor  of  Phyfic  at  IVirtemberg ,  and 
publifhed  a  Book,  intituled  Hijloria  plerarumq ;  Corporis  humani 
Partium,  in  Ufutn  Fyronum,  IVitteberga,  1583.  0*^7.  1602.  Oct. 
1630.  Obi.  The  Difcovery  of  the  Valve  of  the  Colon,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Valvula  Bauhini,  is  judly  aferibed  to  him  ; 
for  he  affirms,  that  he  fird  difeover’d  it  in  a  Beaver,  and  then 
in  a  Man. 

His  three  Orations  de  Difciplina  Anatomica  were  printed 
Niremberga,  1585.  Oblavo  }  and  his  Obfervationes  Anatomica y 
Witt eber gee ,  1620.  Obi. 

Archangelus  Piccolhominus. 

This  Author  was  a  Native  of  Ferrara ,  and  a  Citizen  of 
Rome  :  He  was  born  iii  the  Year  1526.  but  in  Riolanus’ s  Opi¬ 
nion,  he  was  rather  a  Philofopher,  than  an  Anatomid,  fince 
his  Anatomical  Prelections  are  interfperfed  with  Phyfiological 
Difquifitions,  and  fine-fpun  Controverfies,  quite  foreign  to 
Anatomy.  But  that  he  labour’d  with  Succefs  in  this  Branch 
of  Learning,  is  Efficiently  evident  from  the  Improvements  and 
Difcoveries  he  has  made  in  Anatomy  ;  tor 

He  was  the  fird  who  divided  the  Subdance  of  the  Brain  into 
cineritious  and  medullary  ;  for  he  calls  that  concretious  or  whitilh 
livid  Body,  which  fird  appears,  the  Brain  itfelf ;  but  he  calls 
that  folid  white  Body  which  is  wrapt  up  in  it,  the  Medullay 
or  Marrow,  which  he  diftinguifhes  into  three  Kinds,  the  Me¬ 
dulla  globofa,  the  Medulla  oblongata  caudicis  inflar ,  and  the 
Medulla  fpinalis. 

He  maintains,  that  all  the  Nerves  have  their  Origins  from 
the  Medulla  oblongata. 

He  was  the  fird  who  called  the  Ptocejfus  Mamillares,  Nervi 
vdoratorii,  or,  the  Nerves  by  which  the  Senfation  of  Smelling 

is  produced.  . 

He  fird  difeovered  that  wonderful  Contrivance  of  Nature 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Intejlinum  caecum,  that  is,  three  Valves 
like  little  Doors  opening  downwards  :  And  aflerted,  that  they 
were  defign’d  to  prevent  the  Return  ot  the  Fceces. 

He  fird  delineated  the  Anadomofis  of  the  Vena  Porta  and 
the  Vena  Cava  within  the  Liver,  after  it  had  been  deferibed  by 
Jacobus  Carpus. 

He  aferibed  Prodatae  to  Women,  as  Galen  had  done  be¬ 
fore  him. 

He  was  alfo  the  fird  who  deferibed  the  particular  Membrane 
of  the  Fat,  which  Riolanus  afterwards  called  the  Membrana 
Adipofa. 

He  aflerts,  that  the  Peritonaeum  is  every-where  double,  and 
confids  of  two  Coats. 

He  fird  took  notice  of,  and  deferibed,  that  white  Line  of 
the  Abdomen,  which  is  now  called  the  Lima  alba. 

In  his  Opinion  there  was  only  one  continued  DuCt  which 
reach’d  faom  the  Mouth  to  the  Anus. 


He  affirms  that  the  internal  Coat  of  the  Intedines  is  three 
times  as  long  as  the  external  Coat ;  and  that  it  is  corrugated, 
and  form’d °into  Wrinkles,  that  the  Chyle,  by  that  means, 
remaining  longer  in  them,  might  be  the  more  commodioufly 
extracted  by  the  mefenteric  Veins. 

He  deferibes  the  membranous  Canals,  or  the  Tubes  with  a 
flefhy  Covering,  thro’  which  the  Urine  is  drained,  better  than 
Carpus  or  Majfa. 

The  Reafon  he  affighs,  why  the  left  fpermatic  Vein  does 
not  arife  from  the  emulgent,  is  precifely  the  fame  which  is  em¬ 
braced  by  the  Moderns. 

He  calls  the  Hymen,  Claufrum  Virginitatis . 

He  affigns  Names  to  all  the  Mufcles,  from  the  Ufes  and 
End,  for  which  Nature  defign’d  them  ;  thus  he  named  the 
Mufculi  Oculariiy  or  Vi  for  it  Majlicatorii  ;  Locutorii  ;  Re- 
fpiratorii  ;  Amplexatorii  ;  Scapularii  ;  Humerarii ;  Cubitani  ; 
Apprehenforiiy  or  Manuum  Moventes  ;  and  Ambulatoriiy  or 
Progrefforii  ;  the  Femora/es,  and  Fibuiles ,  (Ac. 

He  call’d  the  frontal  Mufcles  Mufculi  Pathematiumy  or  Muf¬ 
culi  Animi  affebluum  fignifitativi.  His  Anatomica  Pralebi  tones 
were  printed  Roma,  1586.  Folio  ;  and  his  Comment arii  in  Li* 
brum  Galeni  de  Humoribus,  Parif  1556.  Obi. 

Casparus  Bauhinus. 

This  Author  was  born  at  Bafil,  in  the  Year  1560  ;  and  was 
univerfally  edeem’d  to  be  a  fkilful  Anatomid,  and  a  curious  Bo- 
tanid  :  But  Riolanus  talks  of  him  as  ignorant,  injudicious,  and 
prefumptuous.  He  fays,  that,  in  the  Year  1579.  he  obferved 
the  Valve  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Ilium,  or  Colon,  before  he 
read  any  Author  who  made  mention  of  it  :  But  ’tis  certain, 
that  Varoliusy  and  a  great  many  others,  deferib’d  it  very  accu¬ 
rately  many  Years  before. 

He  took  notice  of  the  natural  Narrownefs  of  the  Intfedinum 
Colon  in  the  Right  Side  ;  and  for  this  Reafon  Colic  Pains  not 
only  arife  mod  frequently,  but  rack  mod  violently,  in  thatPart; 
for  that  narrow Paflage  is  eafily  obftruCted,  by  the  Excrements , 
which  are  long  retained  there,  and  indurated.  His  Piece,  inr 
titled  De  Partibus  humani  Corporis  externis  Liber ,  was  printed 
Baftl.  1588.  His  Anatomes  Liber  J'ecundus ,  ibid.  1591.  Obi. 
His  Anatomica  Corporis  Virilis  (A  Muliebris  Hiftoria,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1597.  Obi.  1609.  Obi.  His  De  Corporis  humani  Fa- 
brica,  Lib.  4.  (Ac.  Bafl.  1600.  OB.  H  is  Fheatrum  Anato - 
mi  cum  y  Francof.  1605.  Obi.  Francof.  1621.  Quarto.  His 
Infitutiones  Anatomica,  (Ac.  Bafl.  1604.  1609.  Obi.  1640. 
Quarto.  Francof.  1616.  Obi.  Oppenhemii ,  1614,  Oblavo. 
1629-  Obi.  His  Epijlola  Anatomica  Curio  fa ,  Lipfa  (A  Franc f 
1673.  Quarto. 

Johannes  Posthius. 

This  Anatomid  was  born  in  the  Year  1537,  in  Germerjheim, 
a  Town  of  the  Lower  Palatinate  upon  the  Rhine ,  and  died  in 
the  60th  Year  of  his  Age,  in  the  Year  1597.  He  feems  to 
be  very  dextrous  at  di fleeting  the  Mufcles,  which  is  Efficiently 
proved  by  fome  Difcoveries  he  has  made. 

He  maintains,  that  there  are  four  Mufcles  which  draw  the 
Lips  inwards  to  the  Teeth  ;  two  in  the  inferior,  and  two  in 
the  internal  Part. 

He  aferibes  fix  Mufcles  to  the  Penis  ;  and  affirms,  that  there 
is  only  one  Mufcle  between  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs,  and  not 
two,  as  in  the  intercodal  Spaces. 

He  fays,  that  the  fourth  Mufcle  of  the  Maxilla  inferior  does 
not  arife  from  the  Styloid,  but  from  the  Mamillary  Procefs. 
He  was  alfo  the  fird  who  aflerted,  that  the  tendinous  Part  of 
this  Mufcle  adhered  to  the  Os  hyoides.  He  alfo  aflerts,  that 
the  Proceflus  Mamillares  are  not  the  Organs  of  Smell.  He 
advifes  to  difleCt'the  Mufcles,  as  much  as  poffible,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  preferve  their  Origins  and  Infertions  entire ;  be- 
caufe  by  this  means  their  Ufes  may  be  mod  commodioufly  difeo¬ 
vered.  His  Obfervationes  Anatomica  were  printed  Francof. 
1590.  1593*  Oblavo.  His  Mantijfa  Anatomica  was  pruned 

Ha fni a,  1 65 1 .  Obi. 

Vidus  Vidius. 

This  Author  was  born  at  Florence ,  but  was  Profeflor  of  Phy¬ 
fic  and  Surgery  at  Paris,  and  Phyiician  to  Francis  I.  He 
died  in  1567. 

He  was  remarkable  for  being  extremely  well  vers  d  in  the 
Writings  of  Hippocrates. 

His  Ars  Mcdicinalis  was  printed  Venet.  l6n*  3  \  A  c 

T  he  third  Volume  contains  feven  Books,  on  the  Subject  0 
Anatomy,  illuflrated  with  twenty-eight  Copper  Plates. 

Andreas  Cjesalpinus. 

This  Author  was  born  at  Arezo  in  Italy,  and  was  a  Arong 
Champion  for  the  Peripatetic  DoCtrine,  in  Oppontion  to  Ga¬ 
len,  who  was  at  that  Time  reverenc’d  as  an  Oracle.  Hence 

it  was,  that  the  Writings  of  Cafalpinus ,  tho  very  valuable  in 
themfelves,  were  negleCted  ;  and  thofe  Paflages  which  he  ca 
fually  wrote,  concerning  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  eit  er 
not  adverted  to,  or  not  underdood,  by  any,  till  Harvey,  e 
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Glory  of  his  Country,  publifhed  his  incomparable  Book  upon 

that  Subject*  _  ... 

Cafalpinus  affirms,  with  Arifotle ,  that  the  Heart  is  not  only 

the  Source  and  Origin  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  but  alfo  of 
the  Nerves. 

In  Qiieft.  4.  where  he  proves,  that  in  Refpiration  no  exter¬ 
nal  Air  dan  have  Accefs  to  the  Heart,  he  has  thefe  Words  : 
(i  for  the  Membranes  are  fo  fitted  and  adapted  to  the  Mouths 
“  of  the  Veflels,  that  when  the  Heart  is  dilated,  they  are 
“opened;  but  when  it  is  contra£ted,  they  are  fhut.”  Here  he 
alfo  clearly  and  fully  explains  the  Contraction  and  Dilatation  of 
the  Heart. 

“  Some  of  the  Veflels,”  continues  he,  “  which  terminate 
“  in  the  Heart,  fend  their  Contents  into  it,  fuch  as  the  Vena 
“  Cava  into  the  Right  Ventricle,  and  the  Venous  Artery  into 
“  the  Left.  Some^of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  draw  their 
“  Contents  from  it,  as  the  Arteria  Aorta  from  the  Left  Ven- 
“  tricle,  and  the  Arterious  Vein  from  the  Right  ;  but  they  all 
“  have  Membranes  fo  fitted  and  adapted  to  them,  that  the 
“  Mouths  of  the  intromitting  Veflels  will  not  admit  of  a  Re- 
“  turn,  and  the  eliminating  Veflels  will  not  admit  of  an  Intro- 
“  million.  It  happens,  that  when  the  Heart  is  contra&ing,  the 
“  Arteries  are  dilated  ;  and  when  it  is  dilating  itfelf,  they  are 
“  contrafted ;  ”  for  when  the  Heart  is  dilating,  it  fliuts  the 
Orifices  of  the  eliminating  Veflels,  fo  that  nothing  can  at  that 
Time  flow  from  tire  Heart  into  the  Arteries  ;  and  when  it  is 
contracting,  its  Contents  muff  flow  into  the  Veflels,  becaufe 
the  Membranes  are  then  opened. 

He  maintains,  that  the  Pulfation  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries 
proceeds  front  an  Effervescence  of  Humours  in  the  Heart ;  and 
he  treats  largely  of  the  Pulfe. 

Soon  after,  he  has  thefe  Words:  “  The  Lungs,  therefore, 
“  drawing  the  hot  Blood  from  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the 
“  Heart  by  a  Vein  refembling  an  Artery,  and  by  Anajlomofis 
“  returning  it  to  the  Venous  Artery,  which  goes  to  the  Left 
“  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  the  frefh  Air  is  in  the  mean  time 
“  tranfmitted  thro’  the  Canals  of  the  Afpera  Arteria  A  Real- 
dus  Columbus  had  advanced  the  fame  before  him. 

“  The  feveral  Phenomena,  appearing  upon  the  Difle&ion  of  a 
“  SubjeCf,  correfpond  excellently  with  this  Circulation  of  the 
“  Blood,  from  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  thro’  the 
“  Lungs,  to  the  Left  Ventricle.” 

And  a  little  after  he  with  a  great  deal  of  Learning  proves. 
That  the  Antients  had  no  manner  of  Reafon  for  giving  the 
Names  o  1  Arteria  Venofa ,  and  Vena  Arteriofa ,  to  the  Veflels 
which  bear  thefe  Names,  Ante,  in  his  Opinion,  one  of  them 
was  an  Artery,  and  the  other  a  V ein. 

In  his  fifth  Queftion,  where  he  fhews,  that  the  Heat  of  the 
Heart  is  the  Principle  of  Motion  in  Refpiration,  he  has  thefe 
Words  :  “  The  fame  hot  Blood,  which,  by  dilating  the  Heart, 
“  caufes  the  Pulfe,  is  alfo,  by  dilating  the  Lungs,  the  Caufe 
“  of  Refpiration.”  The  Lungs  then  being  inlarged,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Air  muff  neceflarily  rufh  into  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  which 
Infpiration  is,  for  that  very  Reafon,  call’d  Refrigeration  ;  and 
a  Diminution  of  Bulk  happens  juft  as  in  boiling  Liquors,  when 
cold  ones  are  pour’d  into  them  ;  but  when  the  Lungs  collapfe, 
the  Air  muft  neceflarily  be  returned,  which  is  call’d  Expi¬ 
ration; 

In  Queftion  the  Sixth,  he  endeavours  to  prove;  that  no  Part, 
in  which  there  is  not  Blood,  can  be  capable  of  Senfation.  But 
tho’  in  his  Opinion  there  can  be  no  Senfation  without  a  Nerve, 
vet  it  is  not  the  Nerve  that  feels,  but  the  Flefh,  or  Part'  in 
which  the  Blood  is  contained. 

“  The  Contrivance  of  Nature,”  fays  he,  “  in  animal 
“  Motion,  refembles  that  of  Orgaiis,  which,  by  means  of  the 
“  Air  communicated  to  the  Pipes,  and  by  touching  fometimes 
“  one,  and  fometimes  anothef  Key,  produce  the.  various  Com- 
“  binations  of  Sounds  intended  by  the  Organift.” 

In  Queftion  the  Seventeenth  of  his  fecond  Book,  he  fays, 
that  Suffocation  in  a  Quinfey  is  rather  produced  by  the  Reple¬ 
tion  of  the  Jugular  Veins,  than  the  fhutting  up  the  Mouth  of 
the  Larynx  ;  for  when  the  Veins  of  the  Neck  are  fo  obftru&ed, 
that  the  Blood  and  Spirits  cannot  afeend,  they  muft  neceflarily 
regurgitate  to  the  Heart  and  Lungs  ;  and  the  Lungs  being 
fill’d,  and  becoming  replete  by  this  means,  cannot  Contract  and 
dilate  themfelves. 

In  Page  234.  he  has  thefe  Words  :  “  The  Veins  become 
“  turgid  beyond  the  Ligature,  and  not  betwixt  it  and  the 
“  Heart  ;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  otherwife,  if  the  Motion 
“  of  the  Blood  and^Spirits  had  been  from  the  Vifcera  to  the 
“  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  for  the  Paflage  being  obftru&ed, 
“  the  progreffive  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  ftopt,  fo  that  the 
“  Veins  fhould  have  become  turgid  betwixt  the  Ligature  and 
“  the  Heart.”  Let  us  fee  whether  this  Difficulty  is  Solved  by 
what  Arijlotle  has  Said,  Lib .  de  Somno ,  Cap.  3.  where  he  has 
thefe  Words :  “  For  that  which  is  evaporated  muft  neceflarily 
“  be  impelled  to  feme  Part,  and  then  transform’d  and  chang’d 
“  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  Arm  of  the  Sea  called  Euri- 
“  Pus  5  f°r  that  which  is  warm  in  every  Animal,  has  a  Tcn- 
Vol.  I.  , 


V  dency  to  fly  upwards  :  But  when  much  of  it  is  lodg’d  at  pne 
“  and  the  fame  time  in  the  upper  Parts,  it  then  returns,  and  is 
tc  carried  downwards.”  Thus  far  Arijlotle. 

,  “  For  the  underftanding  of  which  Paflage  we  muft  know, 
“  that  the  Paflages  of  the  Heart  are  fo  contrived  by  Nature, 
“  that  there  is  an  Entry  from  the  Vena  Cava  to  the  Right 
“  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  from  which  there Js  a  Paflage  into 
“  the  Lungs  ;  and  that  from  the  Lungs  there  is  another  Paf- 
“  Sage  into  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  from  which  at  laft 
“  there  is  a  Paflage  into  the  Arteria  Aorta,  certain  Membranes 
“  being  fitted  to  the  Mouths  of  the  Veflels  to  hinder  the  Return 
“  of  the  fluids  ;  for  thus  there  is  a  perpetual  Motion  from  the 
<c  Vena  Cava,  thro’  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  into  the  Arteria 
“  Aorta. 

“  When  we  are  awake,  the  Motion  of  the  natural  Heat  is 
“  towards  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  which  is  the  immediate 
“  Inftrument  of  Senfation  ;  and  fince,  during  Sleep,  it  is  to- 
“  wards  the  Heart,  we  may  fuppofe,  that,  in  awaking  State, 
“  many  Spirits,  and  much  Blood,  are  convey’d  into  the  Arte- 
“  ries,  and  from  thence  carried  into  the  Nerves  ;  but  that  in 
<c  Sleep  this  fame  Warmth  returns  to  the  Heart  thro’  the 
“  Veins,  and  not  thro’  the  Arteries;  for  there  is  a  natural 
“  Paflage  to  the  Heart  thro’  the  Vena  Cava ,  but  not  thro’  the 
“  Artery.  A  Confirmation  of  this  may  be  had  from  the  Pulfes 
tc  of  the  Arteries,  which,  in  waking  People,  are  high,  vehe- 
“  ment,  quick,  frequent,  and  in  feme  Degree  vibratory.  But 
“  in  Sleep  they  are  low,  languid,  flow,  and  loitering  ;  for,  during 
“  Sleep,  very  little  of  the  natural  Heat  goes  into  the  Arteries, 
“  but  it  rufhes  into  them  with  greater  Violence  when  we 
<c  awake;  but  ’tis  quite  otherwife  with  the  Veins,  which, 
“  during  Sleep,  become  turgid,  but  leflen  and  become  fmaller 
“  when  we  are  awake,  as  will  appear  by  taking  a  View  of 
“  .thofe  in  the  Hand,  in  thefe  two  different  States. 

“  For  the  native  Heat,  during  Sleep,  pafies  from  the  Arte- 
“  ries  into  the  Veins,  by  a  Communication  of  Orifices,  called 
“  Anajlomofis ,  and  from  thence  to  the  Heart.  But  as  the 
“  Flux  of  the  Blood  towards  the  upper  Parts,  and  its  Reflux 
“  to  the.  lower,  after  the  manner  of  Euripus ,  is  manifeft  both 
“  during  a  State  of  Sleeping,  and  Watching  ;  fo  the  Motion  of 
“  it  in  any  Part  of  the  Body  is  very  fenfible,  when  a  Ligature 
“  is  apply ’d,  or  the  Veins  are  obftnufted  any  other  way.  For 
<c  when  the  Paflage  is  intercepted,  thofe  Rivulets  fwell  at  the 
“  very  Part  where  they  were  ufed  to  flow  eafily  ;  perhaps  the 
“  Blood j  oh  fuch  an  Occafion,  returns  to  its  Source,  left  its 
“  Motion  being  intercepted,  it  fhould  be  quite  deftroy’d.” 

Tho’  Cafalpinus  writes,  as  one  would  think,  very  explicitly 
upon  this  Matter,  yet  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine 
pofitively,  that  he  knew  .this  Affair  diftindfly.  We  rather 
think,  with  Mr.  Wotton ,  “  That  this  Notion  had  only  been 
“  occafionally  and  flightly  treated  of  bv  Columbus  and  Cafal- 
“  pirns ,  who  themfelves,  in  all  Probability,  did  not  know  the 
<e  Confequences  of  what  they  afferted  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
“  never  applied  to  other  Purpofes,  either  to  (hew  the  Ufes  of 
“  the  other  Vifcera,  or  to  explain  the  Nature  of  Difeafes  : 
<c  Neither,  for  any  thing  that  appears  at  this  Day,  had  thev 
<c  made  fuch  Numbers  of  Experiments,  as  were  neceflary  to 
“  explain  their  Dodfrine,  and  to  clear  it  from  Oppofition. 
“  All  this  Dodlor  Harvey  undertook  to  do,  and  with  indefa- 
“  tigable  Pains  traced  the  vifible  Veins  and  Arteries  throughout 
“  the  Body,  in  their  whole  Progrefs  from  and  to  the  Heart,  fo 
“  as  to  demonftrate  evfcn  to  the  moft  Incredulous,  not  only 
“  that  the  Blood  circulates  thro’  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  but  the 
“  very  Manner  how,  and  the  Time  in  which,  that  great  Work 
“  is  performed.” 

His  Ajuajiionum  peripateticorum  libri  jjuatuor ,  Ddmonum  In- 
vefigatio  peripate’tica ,  AJuajlionum  Medicarum  Libri  Duo,  Cf 
de  Medicamentorum  Facultatibus,  were  printed  Venetiis  1 593. 
4to. 

This  Author  dy’d  at  Rome  in  1603. 

Hieronymus  Fabiucjus  ab  Aquapendente, 

So  called  from  a  Town  in  Tufcany ,  where  he  was  born.  He 
was  Pupil  to  Gabriel  Fallopius ,  then  Profeflor  of  Anatomy  at 
Padua ,  whom  he  lucceeded  in  that  Province;  in  .the  Year 
1565.  and  continued  in  it  upwards  of  fifty  Years;  He  dy’d  iri 
1619.  at  Padua.  .  .  ,  . 

In  1574.  he  firft  obferv’d  the  Valves  of  the  Veins,  of  which,’ 
it  is  faid,'  he  was  inform’d  by  Father  Paul ;  but  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  their  true  Structure,  nor  their  Ufes. 

He  di.fcovered  a  finall  Mufcle  in  the  internal  Ear,  which  he 
appropriates  to  the  Malleus. 

He  affirms,  that  the  .Cuticle  confifts  of  two  Laminae. 

He  was  alfo  the  firft  who  look’d  upon  the  carnous  Coat  of 
the  Bladder,  as  a  Mufcle  concern’d  in  the  Expulfion  of  the 
Urine. 

Befides  thefe  Particulars,  he  has  many  others  which  deferve 
Attention.  And,  upon  the  Whole,  he  was  an  accurate  Ana- 
tomift,  and  admirable  Surgeon. 
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Mis  Works  are,  De  Vifionc,  Voce ,  iA  Auditu ,  Venet.  1600. 
Pol.  Trail  at  us  cle  Oculo  Vifus  Organo ,  Patavii,  1603.  iW. 
Franco/ \  1605.--— -1613.  A<?/.  De  Venarum  ojliolis ,  Patav. 
1603 .  Vo/.  Z>e  Locutione  &  ejus  Injlrumentis ,  ibid.  1603. 
/y.  D<?  Mufculi  Artifcio,  (A  Ojfum  Articulationibus ,  Vicentics , 

1614.  4^.  De  Rejpiratione  tA  ejus  Injlrumentis,  Patavii , 

1615.  4/0.  L><?  A/o/k  /occ//  Animalium ,  Patav.  1618.  4^. 
De  Gula ,  Ventriculo ,  Intejlinis  Trafiatus,  Patavii ,  1618.  4*0. 

Anatomica ,  Franco/.  1623.  Patav.  1625.  Opera  omnia 
Pbyjiologica  iff  Anatomica ,  Lipfue,  1687.  T0/.  Opera  Anato¬ 
mica  cum  P  reef  atione  Albini  Lugduni,  Batav.  1738.  A?/. 

Julius  Casserius 

Was  born  at  Placentia  in  Italy ,  in  1545.  He  was  firft  Ser¬ 
vant,  and  afterwards  Pupil,  to  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  ;  and 
by  dint  of  Parts  and  Induftry  made  very  great  Progrefs  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  infomueh  that,  in  the  Opinion  of  Dr.  Douglas ,  he  was 
a  better  Difledbor  than  his  Matter,  tho’  not  fo  good  a  Philofo- 
pher.  He  dy’d  in  1605.  in  the  fixtieth  Year  of  his  Age, 

His  Works  relate  principally  to  the  Organs  of  V  oice,  and  of 
the  Senfes,  and  are  illuftrated  with  excellent  Figures.  Their 
Titles  and  Editions  are  as  follows  :  Hijloria  Anatomica  de  V ids 
Audiiufque  Organis,  Ferraries,  l6co.  Venetiis,  1607.  Fol.  Pen- 
tajlbefeion ,  Venet.  1609.  Franco/  1609.  1610.  1622.  T0/. 
Tabula  Anatomica ,  with  what  was  wanting,  fupply’d  by  Daniel 
Bucretius ,  J'Wf.  1627.  Francofurt.  1632.4 t0.  Amjlclod.  1645. 
Tabulae  de  formaio  Fcetu ,  Amjlelod.  1645. 

Johannes  Philippus  Ingrassias, 

A  Sicilian  by  Birth,  and  Profefior  at  Naples ,  flourifh’d 
about  the  Year  1546. 

He  claims  the  Difcovery  of  the  Stapes,  a  fmall  Bone  of  the 
internal  Ear  ;  and  is  the  firft  who  deferibes  the  true  Structure 
of  the  Os  Cribrofum. 

His  only  Anatomical  Work  is  his  Commentaria  in  Galeni 
Librum  de  Ojfibus ,  printed  Panor.  1603.  Fol.  Venet.  1604. 
Fol. 

Andreas  Larentius 

Was  ProfefTor  of  Phyfic,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Montpelier ,  and  Phyftcian  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 
He  dy’d  in  1619.  His  Anatomical  Works  are  more  remark¬ 
able  for  Elegance  of  Style,  than  Corredtnefs,  with  refpedt  to 
the  Subject ;  for  he  is  faid  to  have  made  a  great  many  Miftakes, 
and  to  have  laid  Claim  to  many  important  Difcoveries,  which 
were  however  known  to  preceding  Authors.  His  Errors  are 
faid  by  Riolanus  to  be  owing  to  his  trufting  to  the  Reports  of 
others,  without  examining  the  Parts  himfelf.  His  Anatomical 
Works  and  Figures  are,  notwithftanding,  in  very  good  Repute, 
and  are  efteemed  very  ufeful. 

His  Works  are  Hijlor.  Anatom,  humani  Corporis ,  &c.  printed 
Parif.  1600.  Fol.  Franco/  1600 .Fol. — 1602.800.  1616.  800. 
— 1627.  8 vo.  Opera  omnia  Anatomica  &  Medica ,  Franco / 
1627.  Fol.  in  French ,  a  Paris ,  1646.  Fol.  Opera  Anatomica , 
&c.  Hanoviee ,  1601.  800. 

Ludovicus  Septalius 


giutn  Anatomicum  Clari/f.  trium  Viror.  JaJolini ,  Severing  Ca¬ 
iro  Hi,  Franco/  1668.  4to. 

Georgius  Horstius 

Was  born  in  1575*  and  in  1606.  was  made  ProfefTor  at 
Wirt  ember g.  He  dy’d  in  1636.  at  l Jim. 

His  Anatomical  Works  are,  Scepfis  de  Natural i  Conferva - 
tione  IA  Cruentatione  Cadaver  urn,  JVitteberga ,  1607.  8vo.  Libri 
Duo  de  Natura  hum  ana,  Wiiteberga ,  1607.  8vo.  Franco f. 
1612.  4to.  Ulmer,  1628.  4t0-  Norimberger,  1652.  4to.  His 
Anatome  Corporis  humani,  Grejlee,  1617.  Fol.  Exercitat.  de 
Natura  motus  Animalis,  Gijjes,  1617. 

Caspar  Hoffman 

Was  born  at  Saxe  Gotha,  in  1572.  and  pradlifed  Phyfic  at 
Norimberg  and  Altorff,  about  the  It  eari6co.  He  died  in  1648. 

He  wrote  the  following  Anatomical  Treatifes  :  De  Ufu 
Lienis  Secundum  Arijlotelem  Liber  fingularis :  De  Ufu  Cerebri 
Jecundum  Arijlotelem  Diatriba,  Lipfiee,  1619.  8vo.  Com- 
mentarn  in  Galen,  de  Ufu  Partium,  Lib.  17*  Franco/ 1625.  Fol. 
De  Thorace  ejujque  Partibus  Commentarius,  Franco/  1627. 
Fol.  De  Gcncratione  Horn  inis.  Franco/.  1629.  Fol.  Notts 
perpetua  in  Galen  :  de  Ojfibus  Librum,  ibid.  1630.  Injlitutiones 
Mediccr,  Lugd.  1645.  De  Partibus  Simi  lari  bus  Lib.  fingula¬ 
ris,  Francofurt.  1667.  4to.  Pro  Veritate,  Trad.  3.  Lutetier , 
1647. 

Johannes  Riolanus  * 

Was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  Year  1577.  where  he  was  after¬ 
wards  Royal  ProfefTor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany,  and  firft  Phy¬ 
sician  to  Mary  of  Medicis,  Mother  to  Lewis  the  XHIth.  He 
was  an  exceeding  dexterous  Anatomift,  and  elegant  Writer; 
he  enriched  Anatomy  with  many  ufeful  Difcoveries,  and  appears 
well  verfed  in  the  Writings  of  the  Antients. 

Amongft  other  Difcoveries,  he  firft  took  Notice  of  the  Ap- 
pendiculae  Pingues  of  the  Colon,  gave  Names  to  the  Hepatic 
and  Cyftic  Dudts  of  the  Liver  ;  and  obferved,  that  the  Dudtus 
Communis  was  not  furnifhed  with  a  Valve,  but  iriftead  of  that, 
with  a  kind  of  Rugofity,  which  in  fome  Degree  fupplies  the 
Place  of  one. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Hymen,  he  thinks  it  is  a  circular  Mem¬ 
brane,  placed  acrofs  the  Vagina,  with  a  fmall  Foramen  in  the 
Middle ;  and  that  by  the  Laceration  of  this,  the  Carunculae 
Myrtiformes  are  form’d. 

Me  allows  of  the  Anaftomofes  of  the  Epigaftric  and  Mam¬ 
mary  Arteries  in  Women,  but  not  in  Men. 

He  has  alfo  fome  Obfervations,  which  are  new,  concerning 
the  Canal  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  the  Os  Hyoides,  Tongue,  and 
a  Ligament,  which  is  extended  from  the  Styloide  Apophyfis,  to 
the  Angle  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

His  Works  are  Schola  Anatomica ,  tie.  Parif.  1607.  8vo. 
1609.  Gcnev.  1624.  8vo.  Anatome  Corporis  humani,  &c. 
Parif.  1610.  Fol.  Ofeologia ,  See.  Parif.  1614.  8vo.  An- 
thropographia,  Parif.  1618.  8vo.  ibid.  1626.  4to.  His  Opaa 
Anatomica, Lutetier  Parif.  1649  .Fol.  Opufcula  Anatomica,  Parif. 
1652.  l2mo.  Enchiridion  Anatomicum,  See.  Lugdun.  Batav. 
1649.  Parif.  1658.  8vo.  Jena  tA  Lipfics,  1674.  8vo. 
Lugdun.  Batav.  1675.  8vo.  Franco f.  1677.  8vo.  and  in 
French,  a  Lyon.  1682.  8vo. 


Was  born  at  Milan  in  T550.  and  dy’d  at  the  fame  Place  in 
1630.  He  deferibes  the  Structure  of  the  Cartilago  Enfiformis, 
in  his  Book  de  Morbis  ex  Mucronata  Cartilagine  evenientibus , 
Mediolani ,  1632.  8vo. 

He  alfo  publifh’d  a  Book  de  Nervis,  printed  Mediolani,  1606. 
Patavii,  1628.  8 vo.  Argent.  1629.  8 vo.  Patavii ,  1651. 

Petrus  Paaw. 

This  Anatomift  was  born  at  Amferdam ,  in  1564.  As  he 
had  the  Advantage  of  attending  the  Ledtures  of  Bontius ,  Heur- 
nius ,  and  Rembert  Dodoneus  at  Leyden ,  of  Duretus,  and  Job. 
labor,  at  Paris  ;  and  of  feeing  the  Diftedtions  of  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente  at  Padua ,  by  this,  and  his  own  Induftry,  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  Knowledge  and  Reputation  in  his  Profeflion,  info- 
much  that  in  1589.  he  was  made  ProfelTor  oi  Phyfic at  Leyden. 

His  Works  are,  Primities  Anatomicer  de  humani  Corporis 
Ojfibus,  Lugd.  Batav.  1615.  4to.  Amfclod.  1633.  4to.  Notes 
tA  Commentarii  in  Epitomen  Andreer  Vefalii,  Amfelod.  1616. 
ibid.  1633.  4to.  Succenturiatus  Anatomicus,  See.  Lugd.  Batav. 
1616.  De  Valvula  Intefini  Epifolec  Duer  are  extant  in  the 
firft  Century  of  Fabricius  Hildanus,  printed  Oppcnhem.  1619. 
His  Anatomicer  ()bfervationes  ScleSliores,  publiined  by  Thomas 
Bartholine ,  are  in  the  third  and  fourth  Centuries  of  his  Hijl. 
Anatom.  IA  Med.  rar. 

BaRTHOLOM2EUS  Cabrolius 

Was  of  Aquitain.  He  was  ProfelTor  of  Anatomy  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  about  1570. 

His  Anatomical  Works  arc,  Alphabeton  Anatomicon ,  printed 
Geneves,  1 604.  4to.  and  in  French,  1624.  4m.  and  the  Celle- 


Andreas  Libavjus. 


This  Author  was  ProfelTor  of  Poetry  and  Hiftory  at  Jena, 
in  1588.  and  in  1605  Diredtor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Coburg. 
He  died  in  1616. 

His  Charadter  is  founded  on  his  Chymical  Works;  but  he 
was  the  firft  who  deferibed  the  Method  of  transfufing  the  Blood 
from  one  Animal  to  another.  See  the  Article  Chymia. 

/Emilius  Parisanus. 


This  Author  treats  on  many  Anatomical  Subjedts ;  but,  as  it 
is  faid,  with  a  great  deal  of  Ignorance  and  Infolence.  ihWtf- 
nus  fpeaking  of  this  Author,  has  the  following  remarkable  Pai- 
fage  :  Cacata  here  Charta  anna  Hum  Volufiancrum fate  dignijfmc., 
quer  Parifani  Fatuitatem  declarat ,  deferatur  in  l  icum  venden - 
temThus,  tA  Odores,  tA  Piper,  tA  quicquid  Chartis  amnituj  m- 
eptis.  His  Works  are,  Nobilium  Exercitat ionum  Lib.  duw.t<. un, 
printed  Venet.  1623.  Fol.  Par  iA  Sanius  judicium  de  Senwvs 
a  toto  Proventu,  &c.  Venet.  1633.  Altera  Pars  A obihum  xer- 
citationum ,  Venet.  1635.  Fol.  Nobilium  Exercitationis  ars 
tertia,  Venet.  1638.  Fol. 


Melchior  Sebizius. 

This  Author  was  born  at  Strejourg,  in  1578.  and  is  re 
markable  for  having  ftudied  at  twenty-ieven  mver  lties.  c 

was  Profefior  at  Strafburg.  . 

His  Works  are  interfperfed  with  many  Anatomical  DilLrta- 

tions  ;  they  are,  Exercitatiov.es  Medices ,  &c.  Argent  or  at.  1  24. 
1631.  1636.  4to.  1674.  4to.  Difertationestres  de  Rcj  pi  ration  , 
Argentorat.  1642.  4to.  Dijput.  4.  de  Deniibus,  ibid.  1645.  4  • 

Dfputat.  de  Concoct ione,  ibid.  1642.  410.  Difpulut.  de  ta- 

cunatious. 
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ruhutibul  Naturalibus,  ibid.  1644.  4to.  Difputat.  de  Sudor e , 

•1  • I  5,--.  Ato.  Difputat.  de  Fajne  IA  Siti ,  ibid.  1655.  4to. 

'lJ ifbutat.  de  Pith  dux,  ibid.  1651.  4to.  Prodromi  Examims 
Vulnerum  fingularum  bumani  Corporis  Partium  partes  quatuor , 
Argent  or  at.  1632.  4to. 

Adrianus  Spigelius. 

This  Phyfician  was  born  at  Brufels ,  in  1578.  He  was  a 
celebrated  Anatomift,  Knight  of  St.  Mark  and  firft  Profeffor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Padua.  His  Works  are,  for¬ 
ma  to  Fwtu  Liber  fmgularis ,  Patav.  1626.  Fol.  Fane  of.  1631. 
Ato  De  bumani  Corporis  Forma  Lib.  decern ,  &c.  /  met. 1027. 
j6c*4.  Fol.  Francof.  1632.  410.  De  incerto  Paftus 

Epijlola ,  1664.  Opera  omnia  qua  extant ,  Amjlelodam.  1645. 

Alexander  Massarias. 

This  Phyfician  was  born  at  Vicenza ,  and  in  1587  Was  Pro- 
feffor  of  Phvfic  at  Padua  ;  he  died  in  1598- 

He  is  remarkable  for  the  extravagant  Compliment  which  he 
paid  to  the  Memory  of  Galen,  which  was,  that  he  had  rather 
err  with  Galen,  than  be  in  the  right  with  the  Moderns. 

His  Fra  flat  us  de  Urinis  (A  Pulfibus ,  was  pubhmed  Franco/, 
1608.  Opera  Medico ,  Lugdun.  1634. 

Matthias  Ludovicus  Glandorp. 

This  Author  was  a  Pupil  to  Spigelius ,  and  a  celebrated  Sur- 
beon  of  Bremen.  His  Works  contain  many  Anatomical  Ob- 
fervations,  fome  of  which  are  illuftrated  with  Figures.  His 
Works  are.  Speculum  Chirurgorum ,  Br ernes,  1019-  I2™°* 

Traftatus  de  Polypo  Narium ,  Br ernes ,  1628.  4to;  Gazophy- 
lacium  Polyplufium  Fonticulorum  (A  Setonum  rejeraium,  &c. 
Bremes,  1632-1633.  4to. 

Petrus  Laurenbergius 

Was  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  and  Philofophy  at  Rojloch.  He  was, 
in  the  Opinion  of  Riolanus ,  but  an  indifferent  Anatomift.  His 
Works  are,  Ifagoges  Anatomices  Guecce  Interpretation  Lugd . 
Batav.  1618.  4to.  Procejlria  Anatomica ,  Hamburgt ,  1619. 
4to.  Anatomia  Corporis  humani,  Rojlochu,  1636.  4to.  franco f 
1665.  i2mo. 

Fabricius  Bartholetus. 

This  Author  was  born  at  Bologna ,  in  1588*  and  was  P10- 
feffor  at  Pifa.  He  died  in  1630. 

He  wrote  an  Anatomical  Piece,  intituled,  Anatomica  humani 
Microcofmi  Defcriptio ,  Bononies,  1619*  pol. 

Johannes  Remelinus 

Was  of  Vim,  in  Swabia,  His  Work  is  only  remarkable  for 
the  Figures,  which  are  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  upon 
lifting  up  that  Part  of  the  Figure,  which  reprefents  the  exter¬ 
nal  Parts,  thofe  which  are  fituated  underneath  are  difeovered  ; 
and  upon  removing,  thefe,  others,  which  lie  deeper,  appear. 

Stephanas  Michelfpachier  e ngraved  thefe  Plates.  They  were 
publiihed  under  the  Title  of,  A  Survey  of  the  Microcofm ,  or  The 
Anatomies  of  the  Bodies  of  Men  and  Women ,  &c.  London ,  1702. 
Fol.  In  Latin  it  appear’d  before,  in  1613-1614-1615-1619. 
and  in  Dutch,  1645. 

Robert  Fludd. 

This  Author  was  of  Salop.  He,  in  his  Youth,  followed 
the  Profeflion  of  Arms  ;  but  was  afterwards  made  Doftor  of 
Phyfic  at  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians. 

He  died  in  1637. 

His  Work  is  intituled,  De  Anatomia  Triplici ,  Francof.  1623. 

Fol. 

Richard  Banister, 

An  Englijh  Surgeon,  wrote  an  Anatomical  Defcription  of 
the  Eye,  which  is  extant  in  the  firft  Part  of  his  Work,  inti¬ 
tuled,  A  worthy  Treatife  of  the  Eyes ,  containing  the  Knowledge 
and  Cure  of  113  Difcafes  incident  unto  them  and  the  Eye-lids , 
printed  London ,  1622. 

Caspar  Asellius. 

This  Anatomift  was  born  at  Cremona ,  and  was  Profeffor  of 
Anatomy  at  Pavia.  He  is  celebrated  for  being  the  firft,  amongft 
the  Moderns,  who  took  Notice  of  the  Lacteal  Veffels  in  the 
Mefentery,  which  he  deferibes  as  conveying  the  Chyle  to  a 
large  Gland,  fituated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Inteftines  ;  but  this 
Account,  he  confeffes,  is  taken  from  the  Appearances  in  Brute 
Subjedts.  He  modeftly  declines  the  Honour  of  this  Difcovery, 
becaufe  he  fays  thefe  Laaeals  were  known  to  Hippocrates ,  Era- 
fijlratus,  and  Galen.  This  Difcovery  was  made  in  1622. 

His  Works  are,  De  Latfibus ,  feu  Lattcis  Venis,  quarto  Vafo- 
rum  Meferaicorum  genere  novo  invento ,  Differtatio ,  cum  Figuns 
elegant ijfimis ,  Medio lan.  1627.  Bafil.  1628.  Lugd.  Batav. 
1640.4/0.  1641.81/0.  It  is  alfo  extant  with  the  Works  of 
Spigelius ,  revifed  by  Vander  Linden ,  and  in  Vejlingius ,  illuftrated 
by  Blafus. 


William  HArvey. 


This  celebrated  Phyfician  was  born  at  FoMone  in  Kent ,  in 
the  Year  1577.  He  ftudied  five  Years  at  Padua,  where  he 
took  a  Doctor’s  Degree  ;  afterwards  took  the  fame  Degree  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  having  been  Phyfician  to  King  James  and 
King  Charles  the  Firft,  and  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyfi¬ 
cians,  he  died  in  1657,  in  the  Eightieth  Year  of  his  Age. 

His  Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  was  of  the 
moft  Importance  to  Phyfic  of  any  that  was  ever  made,  and 
acquir’d  him  an  immortal  Name.  But  as  it  has  been  frivolouf- 
ly  difputed,  whether  the  Honour  of  it  belongs  to  him,  I  fliall 
tranferibe  a  Paflage  from  Wotton’ s  Refledtions  on  antient  and 
modern  Learning,  which  fets  this  Affair  in  a  true  Light. 

This  Difcovery,  firft  made  perfectly  intelligible  by  Dr.  Flar- 
vey,  is  of  fo  very  great  Importance  to  fhew  the  Communica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Humours  of  the  Body  with  each  other,  that  as 
foon  as  Men  were  perfectly  fatisfied,  that  it  was  net  to  be  con- 
tefted,  which  they  were  in  a  few  Years,  a  great  many  put  in 
for  the  Prize,  unwilling  that  Dr.  Harvey  fhould  go  away  with 
all  the  Glory.  Vander  Linden ,  who  publifh’d  a  moft  exad  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Hippocrates  in  Holland,  about  thirty  Years  ago,  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  Pains  to  prove,  that  Flippocratcs  knew  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  that  Dr.  Harvey  only  revived  it. 
The  Subftance  of  what  has  been  laid  in  this  Matter,  is  this  : 


That  Hippocrates  fpeaks,  in  one  Place,  of  the  ufual  and  confant 
Motion  of  the  Blood :  That,  in  another  Place,  he  calls  the  V eins 
and  Arteries  the  Fountains  of  Human  Nature ,  the  Rivers  that 
water  the  whole  Body ,  and  convey  Life  ;  and  which,  if  they  be 
dried  up,  the  Man  dies  :  That,  in  a  third  Place,  he  fays,  That 
the  Blood-veffels,  which  are  difperfed  ovejr  the  whole  tody,  give 
Spirit,  Moiflure ,  and  Motion,  and  all  fpring  from  one  ,  which 
one  (Blood-veffel)  has  no  Beginning,  nor  no  End ;  for  where  there 
is  a  Circle,  there  is  no  Beginning. 

Thefe  are  the  cleareft  Paffages  that  are  produced,  to  prove 
that  Hippocrates  knew  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ;  and  it  is 
plain  from  them,  that  he  did  believe  it  as  an  Hypothefis  ;  that 
is,  in  plain  Englijh,  that  he  did  fuppofe  the  Blood  to  be  carried 
round  the  Body  by  a  conftant  accuftomed  Motion  :  But  that  he 
did  not  know  what  this  conftant  accuftomed  Motion  was,  and 
that  he  had  not  found  that  Courfe,  which,  in  our  Age,  Dr. 
Harvey  firft  clearly  demonftrated,  will  appear  evident  from  the 
following  Confiderations.  (1.)  He  fays  nothing  of  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood  in  his  Difcourfe  of  the  Heart,  where  he 
anatomizes  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  fpeaks  of  the  Ventricles 
and  the  Valves,  which  are  the  immediate  Inftruments  by  which 
the  Work  is  done.  (2.)  He  believes^  that  the  Auricles  of  the 
Heart  are  like  Bellows,  which  receive  the  Air  to  cool  the 
Heart :  Now  there  are  other  Ufes  of  them  certainly  difeovered, 
fince  they  affift  the  Heart  in  the  Receiving  of  the  Blood  from 
the  Vena  Cava,  and  the  Vena  Pulmonaris;  This  no  Man, 
that  knows  how  the  Blood  circulates,  can  be  unacquainted  with  ; 
and  accordingly  Would  have  been  mention’d  by  Hippocrates,  had 
he  underftood  it.  (3.)  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  Veins,  as  receiv¬ 
ing  Blood  from  the  Heart,  and  going  from  it ;  which  alfo  was 
the  conftant  way  of  fpeaking  of  Galen,  and  all  the  Antients. 
Now  no  Man,  that  can  exprefs  himfelf  properly,  will  ever  fay, 
that  any  Liquors  are  carried  away  from  any  Ciftern,  as  from  • 
a  Fountain  or  Source,  through  thofe  Canals  which,  to  fiis 
Knowledge,  convey  Liquors  feo  that  Cifterm  (4.)  Hippocrates 
fays,  the  Blood  is  carried  into  the  Lungs  from  the  Heart,  for 
the  Nourifhment  of  the  Lungs,  without  affigning  any  other 
Reafon.  Thefe  feem  to  be  pofitive  Arguments,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  knew  nothing  of  this  Matter  ;  and,  accordingly,  all  his 
Commentators,  antient  and  modern,  before  Dr.  Harvey,  never 
interpreted  the  former  Paffages  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  : 
Neither  would  Vander  Linden,  in  all  Probability,  if  Dr.  Har¬ 
vey  had  not  help’d  him  to  the  Notion  ;  which  he  was  then  re- 
folved  to  find  in  Hippocrates ,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  not  the 
Father  only,  but  the  Finifher  alfo,  of  the  whole  Medical  Art. 
It  is  pretended  to  by  none  of  the  Antients,  or  rather  Admirers 
of  them,  after  Hippocrates.  As  for  Galen,  any  Man  that  reads 
what  he  fays  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  in  the  fixth  Book  of  his 
DeUfu Partium,  muft  own,  that  he  does  not  difcourfe  as  if  he 
were  acquainted  with  modern  Difcoveries  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fo  much  as  pretended,  that  he  knew  this  recurrent  Motion 
of  the  Blood  :  Which  alfo  farther  ihews,  that  if  Hippocrates 
did  know  it,  he  explain’d  himfelf  fo  obfeurely,  that  Galen  could 
not  underftand  him  ;  who,  in  all  Probability,  underftood  Hip¬ 
pocrates’s  Text  as  well  as  any  of  his  Commentators,  who  have 
written  fince  the  Greek  Tongue,  and  much  more  fince  the  Ionic 
Dialed,  has  ceafed  to  be  a  living  Language. 

Since  the  Antients  have  no  Right  to  fo  noble  a  Difcovery,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  to  whom  of  the  Moderns  the 
Glory  of  it  is  due  ;  for  this  is  alfo  exceedingly  conteftdd.  The 
firft  Step  that  was  made  towards  it,  was,  the  finding  that  the 
whole  Mafs  of  the  Blood  paffes  through  the  Lungs,  by  the  Ful- 


mary  Artery  and  Vein. 

The  firft  that  I  could  ever  find,  who  had  a  d.Amft  Idea  of 

s  Matter,  was  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spanifh  I  hyfician,  who 
7  was 
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was  burnt  for  Ananifm  at  Geneva ,  near  140  V  ears  ago.-  Well 
had  it  been  for  the  Church  of  Chri/i ,  if  he  had  wholly  confin’d 
himfelf  to  his  own  Profeflion  !  His  Sagacity  in  this  Particular, 
before  fo  much  in  the  Dark,  gives  us  great  Reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  World  might  then  have  had  juft  Caufe  to  have  bleffed 
his  Memory.  In  a  Book  of  his,  intituled,  Chrijlianifni  Rejli- 
tutio ,  printed  in  the  Year  1553.  he  clearly  aflerts,  that  the 
Blood  pa  lies  through  the  Lungs,  from  the  Right  to  the  Left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  not  through  the  Partition  which  di¬ 
vides  the  two  Ventricles,  as  was  at  that  time  commonly  believed. 

Realdus  Columbus,  of  Cremona ,  was  the  next  that  faid  any 
thing  of  it,  in  his  Anatomy,  printed  at  Venice,  1559.  in  Folio , 
and  at  Paris,  in  1572.  in  Gbtavo,  and  afterwards  elfewhere. 
There  he  aflerts  the  fame  Circulation  through  the  Lungs,  that 
Servetus  had  done  before  ;  but  fays,  that  no  Man  had  ever  taken 
Notice  of  it  before  him,  or  had  written  any  thing  about  it : 
Which  fhews,  that  he  did  not  copy  from  Servetus  ;  unlefs  one 
fhould  fay,  that  he  frole  the  Notion,  without  mentioning  Ser- 
t'ffwj’s  Name  ;  which  is  injurious,  fince,  in  thefe  Matters,  the 
fame  thing  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  obferved  by  feveral  Per- 
fons,  who  never  acquainted  each  other  with  their  Difcoveries. 
But  Columbus  is  much  more  particular  ;  for  he  fays,  That  the 
Veins  lodge  the  whole  Mafs  of  the  Blood  in  the  Vena  Cava, 
which  carries  it  into  the  Heart,  and  fo  it  is  thrown  into  the 
Left  Ventricle  ;  and  by  the  Aorta  again,  when  enliven’d  by 
the  Air,  diffufed  thro’  the  whole  Body. 

Some  Years  after  appear’d  Andreas  Cafalpinus,  who  printed 
his  Peripatetical  Quejlions  at  Venice,  in  Quarto,  in  1571-  and 
afterwards,  with  his  Medical  Quejlions,  at  the  fame  Place,  in 
1593.  He  is  rather  mere  particular  than  Columbus,  efpecially 
in  examining  how  Arteries  and  Veins  join  at  their  Extremities  ; 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  by  opening  their  Mouths  into  each 
other:  And  he  ufes  the  Word  Circulation  in  his  Peripatetical 
Quejlions,  which  had  never  been  ufed  in  thatSenfe  before.  He 
alfo  takes  Notice,  that  the  Blood  (wells  below  the  Ligature  in 
Veins,  and  urges  that  in  Confirmation  of  his  Opinion.  Some 
Hints  of  this  Matter  are  likewife  to  be  found  in  Conjlantius 
Varolius ,  who  printed  his  Anatomy  in  the  Year  1591. 

At  la  ft  Dr.  William  Harvey  printed  a  Difcourfe  on  purpofe, 
upon  this  Subjedt,  at  Francfort,  in  1628. 

This  gave  him  a  juft  Title  to  the  Honour  of  fo  noble  a  Dif- 
covery,  fince  what  his  PredeceiTors  had  faid  before  him  was  not 
enough  undeiftood,  to  form  juft  Notions  from  their  Words. 
One  may  alfo  obferve  how  gradually  this  Difccvery,  as  all  abf- 
trufe  Truths  of  human  Dffquifition,  was  explained  to  the 
World.  Hippocrates  firft  talked  of  the  ufual  Motion  of  the 
Blood.  Plato  faid,  That  the  Heart  was  the  Original  of  the 
Veins,  and  of  the  Blood,  that  was  carried  about  every  Member 
of  the  Body.  Arijlotle  alfo,  fomewhere,  fpeaks  of  a  recurrent 
Motion  of  the  Blood.  Still  all  this  was  only  Opinion  and  Belief : 
It  was  rational,  and  became  Men  of  their  Genius  ;  but  not 
having  as  yet  been  made  evident  by  Experiments,  it  might  as 
eafily  be  denied  as  affirm’d.  Servetus  firlc  faw,  that  the  Blood 
paffes  thro’  the  Lungs ;  Columbus  went  farther,  and  fhew’d  the 
Ufes  of  the  Valves,  or  Trap-doors  of  the  Heart,  which  let  the 
Blood  in  and  out  of  their  refpedtive  Veflels,  but  not  the  felf- 
fame  Road.  Thus  the  Way  was  juft  open  when  Dr.  Harvey 
came,  who  built  upon  the  firft  Foundations:  To  make  his 
Work  yet  the  eafier,  the  Valves  of  the  Veins,  which  were  dif- 
cover’d  by  Father  Paul  the  Venetian,  had  not  long  before  been 
explain’d  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  ;  whence  the  Circulation 
was  yet  more  clearly  demonft rated. 

There  was  one  thing  (fill  wanting  to  complete  this  Theory, 
and  that  was,  the  Knowledge  how  the  Veins  received  that 
Blood  which  the  Arteries  difeharged  :  Firft,  it-  was  believed 
that  the  Mouths  of  each  fort  of  Veflels  join’d  into  one  another  : 
That  Opinion  was  foon  laid  afide,  becaufe  it  was  found,  that  the 
Capillary  Veflels  were  fo  extremely  (mall,  that  it  was  impofli- 
ble,  with  the  naked  Eye,  to  trace  them.  This  put  them  upon 
imagining,  that  the  Blood  ouzes  out  of  the  Arteries,  and  is  ab- 
forb’d  by  the  Veins,  whofe  (mail  Orifices  receive  it,  as  it  lies  in 
the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  or  in  the  Parenchyma  of  the 
Bowels ;  which  Opinion  has  been  generally  received  by  mod 
Anatomifts  fince  Dr.  Harvey’s  d  ime  :  But  Leeuwerihoeck  has 
lately  found  in  feveral  forts  of  Fifltes,  which  were  more  ma¬ 
nageable  by  his  Glaffes  than  other  Animals,  that  Arteries  and 
Veins  are  really  continued  Siphons,  varioufly  wound  round 
each  other  towards  their  Extremities,  in  numbcrlcfs  Mazes, 
over  all  the  Body  :  And  others  have  found  what  he  fays  to  be 
very  true,  in  a  Water-newt ;  fo  that  this  Difcovery  has  paffed 
uncontefted.  And  fince  it  has  been  conftantly  found,  that 
Nature  follows  like  Methods  in  all  forts  of  Animals,  where  (he 
ufes  the  fame  forts  of  Inftruments,  it  will  always  be  believed, 
that  thp  Blood  circulates  in  Men,  after  the  fame  manner  as  it 
does  in  Eels,  Perches,  Pikes,  Carps,  Bats,  and  Come  other  Crea¬ 
tures,  in  which  Leeuivejiboeck  tried  it.  Tho’  the  Ways  how  it 
may  be  vifible  to  the  Eye,  in  human  Bodies,  have  not,  that  I 
know  of,  been  yet  dilcovercd. 

But  Thomas  Barthoiine  and  Ccnfentinus  have  railed  up  a  mo¬ 
dern  Rival  to  Harvey,  for  the  Honour  of  the  Difcovery  of  the 
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Circulation,  which  is  the  celebrated  Father  Paul.  What  the^ 
relate  amounts  only  to  this ;  that  in  a  Manufcript  of  Father 
Paul’s,  which  was  left  in  the  Hands  of  Father  Fulgentius  at 
Venice ,  the  Particulars  of  the  true  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  as 
publifh’d  by  Harvey,  are  contain’d  ;  and  hence  they  conclude, 
that  he  communicated  it  to  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  who  told 
it  to  Harvey  whilft  he  was  at  Padua. 

But  the  Truth  of  the  Affair  appears  to  be  ;  that  after  Har¬ 
vey’s  Return  to  England ,  he  made  a  Prefent  of  his  Book,  juft 
then  publifn’d,  to  the  Venetian  Embaflador  ;  who,  immediately 
after  going  home,  lent  it  to  Father  Paul,  whofe  Curiofity  led 
him  to  make  fome  Extracts  from  it,  which  ate  contain’d  in  the 
Manufcript  above-mention’d. 

What  made  this  Story  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  was  Father 
Paul’s  Sagacity  in  Anatomical  Refearchcs,  who  firft  obferved 
the  Contraction  and  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye;  and  is 
faid  to  have  communicated  to  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  his 
Knowledge  of  the  Valves  in  the  Veins. 

Befidcs  this  Difcovery  of  the  Circulation,  Harvey  made 
feveral  with  refpeit  to  the  Generation  of  Animals. 

His  Works  are,  E  x  er citatio  Anatomic  a  deMotu  Cordis  hf  San¬ 
guinis  in  Animalibus,  Francof.  1628.  4 to.  Lugd.  Batav.  1639. 
4 to.  ibid.  1647.  C um  Refutationibus  JEmilii  Parijiani,  1647. 
Patavii ,  1643.  It  is  likewife  in  a  Book,  intituled,  Recentio-r 
rum  Difceptationes  de  Motu  Cordis ,  & c.  printed  Lugd.  Batav. 
1647.  4 to.  Then  it  appeared  in  Englijh ,  printed  at  Rotterdam , 
1671.  His  Exercitationes  duce  de  Circulatione  Sanguinis,  Rotero- 
dami,  1649.  Epijlola  ad  Johan.  Dan.  Horjlium  de  Jnventis 
Afellii  o  Pequcti,  are  in  the  Decad  of  Medical  Epijlles  of  Job. 
Dan.  Plorjlius. 

Exercuationcs  de  Generatione  Animalium,  Londin.  1651.  4 to. 
Amjiel.  1651.  1652.  I'lmo.  Haga  Comitis,  1680.  12 mo.  In 

Englijh  at  London,  1653. 

Caspar  Bartholinus. 

This  Author  was  a  Dane,  born  in  1585.  After  vifitingmoft 
of  the  moft  famous  Univerfities,  and  attending  the  Lectures  of 
the  moft  celebrated  Profeffors,  he  was  made  Royal  Profeffor  at 
Copenhagen  ;  then  turn’d  his  Studies  to  Divinity,  and  died  in 
1630.  in  the  Forty -fifth  Year  of  his  Age.  He  was  Cotempo¬ 
rary  with  Harvey. 

His  An..:  mica!  Works  are  in  much  Efteem,  which  are  his 
Anatom,.,  ■njtitutiones,  printed  Albia,  1661.  Argent  or ati,  1626. 
Ro/locb.  10-  6.  Gcjlaria,  1632.  Gxoniec,  1632.  Thefe  Infti- 
tutions  were  inlarged  by  Barthoiine  the  Son,  and  publifh’d  in 
different  V  ears  at  different  Places.  They  were  publifh’d  in  the 
German  Tongue,  Hafnia ,  1648.  His  Controverfue  Anato¬ 
mica ,  Gofaria,  1631.  His  Enchiridion  Phyficum ,  Argentina, 
1652. 

To  Cafpar  Barthoiine  I  fhall  fubjoin  his  Son  and  Grandfon, 

tho’  not  properly  belonging  to  this  Place. 

/ 

Thomas  Bartholinus. 

This  Fhyfician  was  the  Son  of  Cafpar  ’Barthoiine,  and  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1616.  He  was  Profeffor  at  the  Place  of  his 
Birth,  and  enrich’d  Anatomy  with  many  ufeful  Difcoveries.  He 
claims  the  Glory  of  having  firft  obferved  the  Lymphatic  Veflels ; 
but  the  Pretenfions  of  Glaus  Rudbeckius ,  and  Dr,  Jollijfe,  an 
Englijh  Fhyfician,  to  the  fame  Difcovery,  render  his  Title  to  it 
doubtful.  Rudbeckius  publifh’d  his  Obfervations  much  about 
the  fame  time  as  thofe  of  Barthoiine  appear’d  ;  and  Dr.  Jolliffe 
fire  wed  the  fame  to  feveral  of  his  Friends,  but  without  publifh- 
ing  any  thing  concerning  them.  The  Difcoveries  being  un¬ 
doubted,  and  all  three  working  upon  the  fame  Materials,  there 
feerns  no  Reafon  to  deny  any  of  them  the  Glory  of  their  Inven¬ 
tions.  The  thing  which  they  found  was,  that  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  (mail  clear  V  eflels  in  many  Parts  of  the  Body,  chiefly 
in  the  lower  Belly,  which  convey  a  colourlefs  Juice  either  into 
the  common  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle,  or  elfe  into  the  Veins, 
there  to  mix  with  the  Blood. 

He  alfo  pretends  a  Title  to  the  Difcovery  of  the  Thoracic 
Dub? ;  but  this  is  alfo  difputed  with  him  by  Van  Horne  and 

Pequet. 

His  Works  are  Anatomia  ex  Cafpari  Bartholin:  parentis  Injli- 
tutionibus,  & c.  Lugd.  Batav.  1641.  ibid.  1645*  ibid.  1651. 
Hagas  Comitis ,  1655.  ibid.  1660.  ibid.  1663.  Roterod.  1669. 
ibid.  1673'  Anatomica  Ancurifmatis  dijfebii  Hijloria,  Panormi, 
1644.  De  Lab? cis  Thoracicis  in  Hornine  Brutifq',  nuperrime  ob- 
fervatis  Hijloria  Anatomica ,  Hafnia,  1652.  Londini ,  1652. 
Parifiis,  1653.  Geneva,  1654.  Lugd.  Batav.  &  Ultra  Trajebi. 
1654.  It  is  alfo  in  the  Mejfis  Aurea  of  Siboldus  Hempjlerhuis, 
printed  Heidelberga ,  1659.  and  with  his  own  Opufcula,  Hafnia , 
1670.  Va fa  Lymphatica ,  nuper  Hof  nice  in  Animantibus  inventa, 
Cf  in  Hornine ,  Hafnia,  1653,  1654.  Parifiis.  They  are  alfo 
extant  with  Siboldus  Hempjlerhuis ,  Mejfis  Aurea,  Heidelberg  a-, 
1659.  an(l  alfo  with  his  own  Opujcula ,  printed  Hafnia;  iff  Arn- 
flelodami,  1670.  Hijloria  nova  Vajorum  Lymphaticorum ,  pub¬ 
lifh’d  with  LeClerc  and  Maugelus’ s  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,  print¬ 
ed  Genev.  1685.  Dubia  Anatomica,  Plafnia,  1653.  Parifiis , 
16^3.  Defenfio  Va  forum  Lableorum,  isfe.  Hafnia,  1655.  and 
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ymh  his  Opufcula  Anatomica ,  1670.  Hijlortarum  Anatomica- 
run  Cetituria  prima  iff  fecunda ,  Hafn'us ,  1654.  Hijloriarum 
Anatonucarum  Centuria  tertia  iff  quarto ,  /An/.  1657.  Hijloriar. 
Anatomicar.  Cent,  quinta  iff  fexta ,  Hafnies ■,  1661.  Vind'tcies 
Anatomic ee,  Hafnies ,  1648.  Opufcula  nova  Anatomica ,  Hafnies 
iff  Amjlelod.  1670.  Obfervationes  Anatomises  Petri  Pawi)  print¬ 
ed  in  his  third  and. fourth  Centuries  of  his  own  Obfervations, 
Hafnies,  1657. .  Collegium  Anatomicum,  Hafnies ,  1651.  Speci- 
legiwn  primum  ex  V.afis  Lympbaticis,  Hafnies ,  1655.  1658.  Ao- 
flochii,  1660.  Amjlelodami ,  1661.  Alfo  with  his  Opufcula , 
printed  Hafnies ,  1670.  Specilegium  fecundum  ex  Vafts  Lympha- 
ticis,  Amjlelod.  1660.  Specilegia  bina  ex  Vafts  Lympbaticis ,  Amjle¬ 
lodami ,  1661.  And  with  his  own  Opufcula  nova  Anatomica , 
Hafnies ,  1 670.  Dijfertatio  Anatomica  de  Hepate  dcfunRo,  Haf- 
nies,  1661.  And  with  his  Opufcula  flnatomica  nova ,  Hafnies , 
1670.  Refponfio  de  Experitnentis  Anatomicis  Bilfianis ,  OV.  Haf- 
nies,  1661.  Amjlelodami ,  1661.  And  with  his  Opufcula  nova 
Anatomica ,  Hafnies ,  1670.  De  Hcpatis  exautorati  Caufa 
defperata ,  Hafnies ,  1666.  And  with  his  Opufcula  Anatomica 
nova ,  Hafnies ,  1670.  De  Cerebri  fubftantia  pirrgui ,  6V.  Afo/- 
1669.  De  Anatome  PraRica  ex  Cadaver ibus  morbofis  ador- 
nanda  Confilium ,  Hafnies ,  1674.  Pulmonum  Subjlantia 

iff  motu  Diatribe ,  Hafnies ,  1663.  Batavor.  1672. - 

Vander  Linden,  p.1003.  . 

He  left  two  Sons,  Cafpar  and  Thomas  ;  the  former  of  whom 
publifhed  many  of  bis  Father’s  Works.  He  alfo  wrote  upon 
the  Ovaries  of  Women,  Generation,  and  the  Structure  of  the 
Diaphragm  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  firft  difeovered  the  inferior  and 
leffer  Salivary  DuCls.  He  farther  fpeaks  of  a  new  Method  of 
preparing  the  Vifcera  for  Anatomical  IJfes. 

His  Anatomical  Works  are,  De  Ovariis  Mulierum ,  &V. 
Romes ,  1677.  Amjlelodami ,  1678.  Norimberges,  1679.  Dpi- 
Jlola  de  Nervorum  Ufu  in  Mujculorum  Motu ,  Parifiis ,  1676. 
Diaphragmatis  StruRura  nova,  Parifiis ,  1676.  Adminijlratio- 
num  Anatomicarum  Specimen ,  publifh’d  with  Michaelis  Lyfcri 
Cultrum  Anatomicum ,  Francofurti,  1679.  Exercitatiohes  Mif cel- 
lane  es,  1675.  There  are  likewife  fcveral  of  his  Anatomical 
Pieces  printed  in  the  y&fa  Hafnienfta. 

From  the  Time  of  the  great  Harvey ,  there  have  been  fuch 
a  Multitude  of  Anatomical  Writers,  that  a  particular  Detail  of 
them  would  of  itfelf  require  a  Volume.  I  fhall  therefore  only- 
give  an  alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  principal,  and  take  fome 
Notice  of  their  Difcoveries,  when  of  any  Importance.  I  muft, 
however,  remark}  that  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Ana¬ 
tomy,  and  Students  in  this  Science,  if  Authors  could  have  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  publifhing  their  own  Difcoveries,  and 
animadverting  upon  the  Errors  of  others  :  But,  inftead  of  doing 
this,  many  have  thought,  that  a  Difcovery,  fometimes  trifling 
enough,  or  a  Profeffor’s  Chair,  have  intitled  them  to  write  an 
entire  Syftem  ;  thus  making  it  neceflary  to  fearch  large  Volumes 
for  Difcoveries,'  which  a  few  Pages  were  fufficient  to  contain. 

Albinus, 

AProfefior  at  Leyden,  has  publifhed  fome  Anatomical  Pieces, 
which  are  in  much  Efteem  ;  and  the  World  is  in  Expectation 
6f  more  from  the  fame  Hand.  His  Works  which  have  come 
to  my  Knowledge,  are  as  follows  : 

Hijloria  Mujculorum  Homihis ,  Lugdun.  Batav.  1734*  Ato- 

leones  OJfium  Foetus  humani  ;  accedit  Ojleogenies  brevis  Hijlo¬ 
ria,  Lugdiin.  BataV.  1737*  At0‘ 

Tabules  Anatomic es,  Lugdun.  Batav.  1741.  Fol. 

The  laft  is  not  yet  completed. 

Bellini  (Laurentius)J 

His  Anatomica]  Works  SrC, 

De  Struttura  Renum. 

Gujlus  Organum  novijfime  deteRum. 

Of  both  which  there  have  been  feveral  Editions.  I  have  feen 
one  printed  Lugduni  Bat.  17 11. 

Bergerus  (Johannes  Godofredus); 

He  was  of  Hall  in  Saxony ,  but  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  at  UJrt em¬ 
ber  g. 

His  principal  Anatomical  Piece  is  an  Epiftle  concerning  the 
Divifion  of  the  Aorta,  principally  with  refpeCt  to  its  afeending 
Branches. 

Beslerus  (Michael  Rupertus). 

He  was  of  Nuremberg,  born  1607.  died  1661.  according  to 
Goelicke.  His  Anatomical  Works  are, 

Admirandes  Fabrices  humanee  Mulieris  partium  Generationi 
potijfimum  infervientium,  iff  Foetus,  f  delis,  quinque  Tabulis,  ad 
tnagnitudinem  naturalem  isf  genuinam ,  typis  esneis  impreffis ,  haRe- 
hus  ntinquam  vifa ,  Delineatio.  Noriberges,  apud  Jercmiam 
Dumlerum,  1640.  ini  Fol. 

Obfervatio  Anatomico-mcdica  fmgularis  cujufdam ,  Calendar, 
anuar.  1644.  tres  fi^os  naturalis  niagnitudinis  viventes,  enixes. 
t  uerpera  vero  retentis  fccundinis  extremum  qua fi  halitum  fpirdbat , 
intra  aliquot  horarum  fpatiurn,  dextra  divinitus  adminiculante , 
fumma  cum  adjlantium  admiration e  iff  Jlupore }  feliciter  evafit. 
Noriberges ,  1644.  bl  4/0. 

Vol.  I; 
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Bidloo  (Gottofredus). 

.  He  was  Profeffor,  at  Leyden ,  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy.  He 
publifh’d  a  hundred  and  five  magnificent  Figures  of  different’ 
Parts  of  the  Body,  Amjlelodam.  1685.  a  vei7  *arge  Polio, 
fome  of  which  are  faid  not  to  be  according  to  the  Life.  Covj- 
per  corrected  thefe. 

Opera  omnia  Anatomies-  Chirurgica  eclita  iff  inedit  a,  Lugdun. 
Batav.  1715.  ,  .  , ,  . 

His  Exercitationum  Anato?nico-Chirurgicarum  Decas  was 
printed  Lugdun.  Bat.  1704. 

Blancardus  (Stephanus) 

Publifh’d  fome  Anatomical  Pieces,  which  are  faid  to  be  very 
indifferent  Compilations.  , 

Blasius  (Gerhardus) 

Publifh’d  feveral  Anatomical  T reatifes,  as, 

Commentarius  in  Syntagma  Anatomicum  Jobannis  Vefingiiy 
cum  Figuris ,  Amjlelodam.  1659.  4 to. 

This  was  reprinted  at  the  fame  Place,  1666.  4 to.  This  Edi¬ 
tion  is  faid  to  be  the  belt..  - 

De  Renibus  monftrofis ,  publifhed  with  Bellini  Exercitat , 
Anatomica  de  StruR.  Renum,  1665.  \2mo. 

Anatome  contraRa,  Amjlelodam.  1666.  12 mo. 

Anatome  Medulles  Spinalis,  iff  Nervorum  inch  provenientium, 
Amjlelod.  apud  Cafparum  Gommelinum ,  1666.  in  i2mo. 

Obfervata  Anatomica  in  Homine ,  Simla,  Equo ,  Vitulo ,  Tejlu- 
dme,  Echino ,  Glire,  Serpents ,  Ardea ,  variifque  Animalibus 
aliis.  Acccduht  extraordinaria  in  Homine  reperta,  Praxin  Medi- 
cam  esque  ac  Anatomen  illujlrantia ,  Lugd.  Batav.  iff  Amjlelod. 
apud  Gaafbeeck,  1674.  in  8 vo. 

Zootomies  fed  Anatome s  var  iorum  Animalium  pars  prima ,  Ain  * 
Jlelod.  apud  Abraha'mum  IVolffgang,  1676.  in  8 vo. 

Anatome  AnimaliumTerreJlrium  variorum ,  Volatilium,  Aquati- 
lium,  Serpentum ,  InfeRorum,  Ovorumq-,  StniRuram  naturalem , 
ex  Veterum ,  Recentiorum ,  propriifq-,  obfervationibus  proponens , 
Figuris  variis  illujlrata ,  Amjlelod.  apud  Viduarn  Jobannis  a 
Shiner en,  1681.  in  4 to'. 

Bohnius,  (Johannes) 

Profeffor  of  Anatomy  at  Leipfic.  Several  Anatomical  Obfer¬ 
vations  are  difperfed  in  his  Works,  the  principal  of  which  are 
relative  to  the  Biliary  DuCts,  and  Bile. 

Bonetus  (Theophilus) 

Collected  with  immenfe  Labour,  and  publifh’d,  a  prodigious 
Number  of  DiffeCtions,  which  had  been  made  upon  Bodies 
which  died  of  Diftempers,  or  Cafualties,  thereby  excellently 
explaining  the  immediate  Caufes  of  Difeafes  and  Death.  This 
Work  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  valuable  Piece  which  the  Moderns 
have  produced,  and  the  belt  adapted  to  render  a  Phyfician  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  Indifpefitions  of  the  human  Body. 

No  Phyfician  fhould  be  a  Day  without  confulting  this  Au¬ 
thor.  ,t  a  .  . 

Flis  large  Work,  intituled,  Sepulcbretum  five  Anatomia  Pra- 
Flica,  was  firft  publifhed  in  two  Volumes,  Geneves,  1679.  Fol. 

Mangetus  publifhed  another  Edition,  with  coniiderable  Addi¬ 
tions,  in  three  Volumes,  Lugd.  1700. 

There  is  alfo  another  Piece  on  the  fame  SubjeCt,  intituled. 
Prodr omus  Anatomies  praRices,  five  de  abditis  Morborum  Can - 
fis,  ex  Cadaverum  DiJfeRione  revelatis ,  Libri  primi  Pars  prima % 
de  Doloribus  capitis,  ex  illius  apertione  manfejlis ,  Genevesy 
apud  Francifcum  Miege ,  1675.  in  8 vo. 

Bontius  (Jacobus) 

PublifhM  fome  Anatomical  Obfervations,  which  are  extant, 
amongft  other  Treatifes,  in  his  Medicina  Indorum ,  Lugd.  Batav . 
1642.  llmo.  Amjlelodam.  1658.  12 mo. 

-  They  are  alfo  amongft  his  Opufcula  varia,  Amjlelodam.  1658. 
Fol. 

,  Thefe  are  alfo  printed  with  Profper  Alpinus’s  Medicina 

AEgyptiorum ,  Parifiis ,  1646.  4 to.  and  Lugd.  Bat.  1719.  4 to. 

,  ?  * 
Borellus  (Alphonsus) 

Gave  a  Mechanical  Account  of  the  Motion  of  Animals, 
drawn  from  the  Structure  of  the  Parts.  As  he  had  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Dr.  Lower’ s  Difcoveries,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Order  of 
the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Heart,  he  was  enabled  to  give  a 
Solution  of  all  the  Appearances  of  the  Motion  of  the  Heart,  and 
of  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries,  upon  Mathematical  and  Mecha¬ 
nical  Principles.  His  Anatomical  Works  are, 

De  Renum  Ufu  Judicium ,  publifh’d  with  Bellini  de  StruRura 
Renum ,  Argentoratie,  1664.  8 vo. 

De  Motu  Animalium ,  publifh’d  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica 
of  Manget  and  LeClerc. 

Briggs  (William) 

Wrote  an  accurate  Defcription  of  the  Eye,  with  the  Methcd 
of  di  fie  Cling  it,  intituled,  Ophtbalmograpbui ,  Cambridge ,  1675. 
8 vo.  This  is  allb  extant  in  Mangetus' $  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

_  V  from 
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From  the  Structure  of  the  Eye  he  form’d  a  Theory  of  Vi- 
fion,  which  is  extant  in  the  A  Ft  a  Eruditorum ,  1683. 

He  difeover’d,  that  in  the  Tunica  Retiformis ,  which  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  vitreous  Humour,  the  Filaments  of  the  Optic 
Nerve  there  expanded  lie  in  a  moft  exaCt  and  regular  Order, 
all  parallel  one  to  another  ;  which,  when  they  are  united  after¬ 
wards  in  the  Nerve,  are  not  fhuffled  confufedly  together,  but 
ftill  preferve  the  fame  Order  till  they  come  to  the  Brain.  The 
cryftalline  Humour  had  already  been  difeover’d  to  be  of  a  double 
convex  Figure,  made  of  two  unequal  Segments  of  Spheres,  and 
not  perfectly  fpherical,  as  the  Antients  thought :  So  that  this 
farther  Difcovery  made  by  Dr.  Briggs ,  fhews  evidently,  why 
all  the  Parts  of  the  Image  are  fo  diftin&ly  carried  to  the  Brain, 
fince  every  Ray  ftrikes  upon  a  feparate  Filament  of  the  Optic 
Nerve ;  and  all  thofe  Strings  fo  ftruck  are  moved  equally  at  the 
fame  time. 

He  alfo  deferibes  the  Duffs  which  convey  Moifture  to  the 
Eyes,  from  the  Glands  in  the  Corners  thereof,  for  the  Conve¬ 
nience  of  their  Motion  in  the  Orbit. 

Brown,  (John) 

A  Surgeon  of  Saint  Thomas's  Hofpital,  wrote  an  Epiftle  con¬ 
cerning  the  gland ulous  Subftance  of  the  Liver. 

Brunnerus  (Johannes  Conradus) 

Wrote  about  the  Pancreas,  Inteftinal  Glands,  and  the 
Lymph.  His  Work  is  intituled,  Experimenta  nova  circa  Pan¬ 
creas ,  Amjielodami ,  1683.  %vo. 

Cassebohm  (Joan.  Fredericus) 

Wrote  an  Anatomical  Work,  under  the  following  Title : 

Trattatus  quatuor  Anatomici  de  Aure  bumana ,  tnbus  Figura- 
rtitn  Tabul i s  illujirati ,  Auliore  Joan.  Frid.  Ca ffebohm ,  Hales 
Magd.  1734.  in  4/,.  ■  ■  M 

Charlton  (Walter) 

Publifh’d  fome  Anatomical  Works  : 

Exercitationes  Phyfco- Anatomises ,  five  Oeconomia  Animalisy 
Hoyis  in  Medicina  Hypotbefibus  fuperfrueia ,  iff  Mechanic e  ex- 
pheata ,  Londini ,  a  pud  R.  Danielis ,  iff  J.  Redmannum ,  1659. 
in  12 mo.  Amjielodami ,  apud  Job.  Ravenjleyn ,  1659.  in  i'lmo. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  apud  Petrum  de  Graaf ,  1678.  in  12 mo. 
Hages  Comitisy  apud  Arnoldum  Leers ,  168 1.  in  i'lmo. 

Exercitationes  Pathologic esy  in  quibus  Morborum  pene  omnium 
Natura ,  Generation  iff  Caufes  ex  novis  Anatomicorum  inventis 
fedulo  inquiruntur ,  Londini ,  apud  Thomam  Newcomb ,  1661.  in 
4  to. 

Onomajlicon  Zoinon  plerorumque  Animalium  Dijferentias  iff 
Nomina  propria  pluribus  Linguis  exponens.  Cui  accedunt  Mantif- 
fa  Anatomica ,  iff  qutsdam  de  variis  Fojfilium  Generibus.  Lon¬ 
dini  ^  apud  Jacobum  Alleflry,  1668.  in  4 to.  Ibidem  apud  eun- 
dem,  1671.  in  4 to.  Oxonii,  1673.  in  Fol.min. 

Cheselden  (William) 

Publifh’d  the  Anatomy  of  the  human  Body,  of  which 
there  have  been  five  Editions,  the  laft  of  which  was  printed  at 
London ,  1740.  This  Work  is  interfperfed  with  many  curious 
Chirurgical  Obfervations  ;  and  is  illuftrated  with  forty  accu¬ 
rate  Copper-plates. 

He  alfo  lately  publifh’d  an  Ofteology',  with  magnificent  Fi¬ 
gures.  In  this  there  is  an  accurate  Account  of  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Bones. 

Le  Clerc,  (Daniel) 

Together  with  Mangetus ,  publifh’d  the  Bibliotheca  Anato- 
micay  which  is  a  Colle&ion  of  Anatomical  Authors.  See 
Mangetus. 

Cowper  (William) 

Publifh’d  Bidloo’s  Anatomical  Figures,  with  many  Additions 
and  Improvements. 

This  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  Holland ,  under  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  Albinus. 

.  He  wrote  alfo  excellently  on  the  Mufcles.  His  Works  are 
interfperfed  with  many  curious  Chirurgical  Obfervations. 

1  his  Author  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  gave  a  Figure  of  the 
I  horacic  Duff,  as  it  is  found  in  human  Subjects  j  whereas  pre¬ 
ceding  Anatomifts  delineated  it  from  Brutes. 

He  alfo  difeover’d  certain  Glands  in  the  Urethra,  which 
have  been  fince  called  Glandules  Coivperi  j  but  Chefelden  dis¬ 
putes  their  Exiftence.  J 

Deusingius  (Antonius) 

Was  Author  of  a  great  many  Books ;  an  Account  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  Fonder  Linden.  Some  of  thefe  were  Anatomi¬ 
cal  ;  but  I  don  t  know  that  he  made  any  particular  Difco- 

veries. 

Diemerbroeck  (Isbrandus  de) 

W as  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  at  Utrecht.  Goelicke  blames  him  for 
not  publifhing  his  Difceveries  fcparatcly,  inftead  of  writing  a 


whole  Body  of  Anatomy  ;  a  Fault  common  to  him,  with  a 
Multitude  of  other  Writers.  He  alfo  accufes  him  of  making 
tedious  Digreffions,  fometimes  not  much  to  the  Purpofe  j  and 
he  farther  fays,  his  Difcoveries  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  fome  of  them  being  rather  the  Offspring  of  imagination, 
than  the  Refult  of  Experience.  His  Figures  are  not  remark¬ 
ably  exa&,  for  which  he  blames  his  Engraver  in  his  Preface. 

His  Works  are,  De  Pejle  Libri  quatuor ,  Arenaci ,  1646. 
Amjielodami ,  1665.  Difputationum  Prafticarutn  Pars  prima 
iff  fecunda  de  Morbis  Capitis  iff  Thoracis ,  Trajefti  ad  Rhenumy 
1664.  Anatome  Corporis  humaniy  iffc.  Vltrajeliiy  1672. 
Geneves y  1679.  Lugduni ,  1679.  Thefe  two  lafl-mention’d 
Editions  are  vaftly  more  correct  than  the  others,  and  adorned 
with  far  correbter  Plates. 

Di  ONI  s. 

He  was  Demonflrator  of  Anatomy  at  die  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris y  where  he  had  great  Opportunities  of  differing  Bodies. 
He  publifh’d  a  Book  on  the  Subject  of  Anatomy,  which  is  in 
pretty  good  Efteem,  and  of  which  there  have  been  many 
Editions. 

Dionis  has  had  an  Honour  done  him,  which  very  few  Euro¬ 
pean  Authors  have  attain’d  to,  which  is  to  have  his  Anatomy 
tranflated  into  the  Tartar  Language,  now  ufed  at  the  Court  of 
China.  This  was  done  by  Father  Parenni ,  a  Jefuit  Miffionary, 
at  the  Command  of  Cam-Hiy  Emperor  of  Chindy  who  died  in 
1722.  But  this  was  a  Compliment  paid  Dionis  by  his  Coun¬ 
tryman,  the  Tranflator,  and  not  by  the  Emperor  ;  for  Paren- 
ni’s  Inftru&ions  were  to  tranflate  the  belt  European  Syftem  of 
Anatomy. 

Douglas  (James). 

This  Gentleman  was  very  eminent  in  the  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifry,  and  an  accurate  Anatomift.  His  Memory  is  too  frefh ' 
to  make  any  farther  Account  of  him  neceflary.  His  principal 
Anatomical  Works  are. 

Bibliographies  Anatomices  Specimen ,  which  Was  firft  printed 
at  Londony  and  afterwards,  with  Additions,  at  Leyden ,  by  Al¬ 
binus ,  1734.  Qftavo. 

Myographies  comparates  Specimen ,  Londony  1 707.  In  this 
Book,  the  Author  remarks  the  Differences  betwixt  the  Mufcles 
in  Men  and  in  Dogs. 

This  was  tranflated  into  Latiny  and  printed  at  Leyden ,  1729. 

A  Defer ipt ion  of  the  Peritonesumy  Londony  1730.  Dr.  Freind , 
in  the  firft  Volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  ipeaking  of  the 
Operation  for  a  Hernia,  fays,  that  to  form  a  right  Notion  of 
the  Diftention  to  which  the  Peritonaeum  is  fubjed,  one  ought 
to  fee  the  curious  Preparations  of  that  diligent  and  accurate 
Anatomift,  Dr.  Douglasy  who  is  the  firft  that  has  given  us  any 
true  Idea  of  the  Peritonaeum  ;  a  Part  which  is  much  concerned, 
and  whofe  Stru&ure  fhould  be  fo  much  confider’d,  not  only  in 
this  Operation,  but  in  the  High  Way  for  cutting  for  the  Stone. 
He  too  is  the  firft,  who  has  plainly  fhewn,  that  the  Elongation 
of  the  external  Lamella  of  the  Peritonaeum  does  not  form  the 
vaginal  Coat  of  the  Tefticles,  as  Authors  fay,  but  a  Coat  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  feminal  V effels,  which  he  very  properly  calls  Tu¬ 
nica  Va forum  Spermaticorum  propria.  And  he  afterwards  ob- 
ferved,  in  reading  Paulus,  that  this  Coat  was  known  to,  and 
deferibed  by  him,  by  the  Name  of  kKnioeidric  y  from  the  many 
Contorfions  there  are  in  thofe  Veffels  which  it  covers. 

Drake,  (James) 

An  Englijh  Phyfician.  His  Work  is  intituled  Anthropologia 
novay  or,  A  New  Syjlem  of  Anatomy ,  of  which  I  have  feen 
two  Editions.  A  great  deal  of  the  firft  Edition  is  left  out  in 
that  of  1717.  He  had  fome  very  lingular  Notions  with  refped 
to  the  Bile,  and  the  Catamenia. 

Drelincourt,  (Charles) 

A  Frenchman ,  was  a  celebrated  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  at  Ley¬ 
den  and  wrote  very  well  on  many  Anatomical  Subjects.  His 
Works  principally  relating  to  Anatomy,  are, 

De  Partu  Ofiimejlri  vivaci  Diatribay  L.  Bat.  1 6 53.  12 mo. 

Praludium  Anatomicumy  1672.  1680. 

Both  thefe  are  amongft  his  Opufculay  L.  Bat.  1680.  12m. 

I dem^  Ha  gee  y  1727. 

De  humani  Foetus  Membranis  Hypomnmstay  Lugd.  Bat. 
1685.  12  mo.  r 

Experimenta  Anatomica  ex  Vivorum  Sedlionibus  pet  it  a,  Lugd . 
Bat.  168 j.  1682.  i'lmo . 

This  Treatife  is  in  Manget' s  Bibliotheca  Anatomica  ;  as  alfo 
fome  Pieces  of  the  fame  Author,  intituled  De  Conceptu  ;  De  Se- 
mine  Virili  •  itemy  De  Semine  Muliebriy  Ovis,  Uterot  Tubis 
Uteri  ;  cum  Corollariis  de  humano  Fostu. 

He  was  Author  of  many  other  Medicinal  Pieces. 

Dupre'. 

Goelicke  mentions  this  Author,  and  informs  us,  that  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  Defcription  of  five  Pair  of  Mufcles,  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  moving  the  Head  in  different  Directions,  and  which 
are  inferted  into  the  firft  and  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

He, 
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He  according  to  the  fame  Author,  defcribed  two  Ligaments, 
which  conned  the  Head  either  to  the  firft  or  fecond  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck. 

Ent  (George) 

Was  an  Englijh  Phyfician,  and  Prefident  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  in  Anfwer  to  Mmilius  Parifumus :  This  was  printed  at 
London ,  1641.  8 vo. 

He  alfo  publifhed  Animadverfions  on  Malachias  Tburjlon’s 
Treatife  of  the  Ufesof  Refpiration,  London ,  1678,  8^0. 

This  Treatife  is  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatotnica  of  le  Clerc  and 
Mangtt. 

Eustachius. 

His  Opufcula  Anatomica  was  printed  Delphis ,  1726.  8 vo. 
Francus,  (Georgius  Fredericus  de  Franckeneau) 

A  Dane ,  wrote  a  Treatife  on  the  Nails.  Goelicke. 

Garengeot  (Jaques  Croissant  de) 

Wrote  an  Anatomical  Piece  under  the  following  Title, 
which  was  printed  at  Paris ,  1728.  12 mo. 

Miotomie  humaine ,  iff  canine ,  ou  la  JIAaniere  de  diffiequer  les 
Mufcles  de  l' Homme,  iff  des  Chiens  ;  fuivie  (Tune  Miologie  ou 
Hijloire  abregee  des  Mufcles. 

Gibson  (Thomas) 

Wrote  a  Compendium  of  Anatomy,  which  is  faid  to  have 
nothing  in  it  new  ;  but  to  confift  entirely  of  Collections  from 
others.  He  was  an  Englijh  Phyfician,  and  Fellow  of  the 
College. 

Glisson  (Francis) 

Was  an  Englift  Phyfician,  ProfelTor  of  Phyfic  at  Cambridge , 
and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  His  principal  Difco- 
very  was  the  Duct  which  conveys  the  Bile  from  the  Liver  to 
the  Gall-bladder.  His  Works  are, 

Anatomia  Hepatis ,  cui  preemittuntur  queedam  ad  rem  Ana- 
tomicam  universe  fpettanda ,  Londini ,  a  pud  Ottav,  Pullein. 
J654.  in  8 vo.  Anfhlodami,  apud  Johan.  Ravenfleyn ,  1659. 
in  i2mo.  Ibid,  apud  Joh.  Janffionium  a  Washer ge  iff  Eliza um 
Weyerftraten ,  1665.  in  ilmo. 

At.  the  End  of  this  there  is  a  Treatife  on  the  Lymph. 

' Trattatus  de  Rachitide,  feu  Morbo  Puerili ,  Rickets  ditto, 
Londini ,  apud  Sadltrum,  1650.  in  8 vo.  Ibid.  166*0.  in  iimo. 
Lugduni  Batavorum ,  1671.  in  8 vo.  Ha  gee  Comitis ,  apud  Ar- 
noldum  Lees ,  1682.  in  \2mo. 

Trattatus  de  Natura  Subjlandes  Energetica,  feu  de  Vita 
Natures ,  ejufque  tribus  prim'ts  Faeultatibus  :  I.  Perceptiva. 
II.  Appetitiva ;  iff.  III.  Motiva,  Naturalibus ,  iffc.  Londini, 
apud  H.  Brome  iff  N.  Hooke,  1672.  in  4 to. 

Trattatus  de  Ventriculo  iff  lntejlinis  ;  cui  presmittitur  alius, 
de  partibus  continentibus  in  genere  j  iff  in  fpecie ,  de  iis  Abdominis. 
Ibid,  apud  eundem  T677.  in  tyo.  Amjlelodami ,  apud  Jacotum 
Junior em,  1676.  in  \2mo.  * 

The  Anatomia  Hepatis,  and  Trattatus  de  Ventriculo ,  are  in 
le  Clerc’ s  and  Manget's  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Goelicke  (Andreas  Ottomarus) 

Wrote  an  Hiftory  of  Anatomy,  under  the  Title  of  Hijloria 
Anatomies  nova  esque  ac  anti  qua.  Hales  Magdeburgices ,  1713. 

8vo. 

Graaf  (Regnerus  de) 

A  Phyfician  of  Delft  in  Holland.  He  publifhed  the  follow¬ 
ing  Anatomical  Pieces. 

Difputatio  Medica ,  de  Natura  iff  Ufu  Sued  Pancreatici, 
Lugd.  Batav.  ex  Officina  Hackiana,  1664.  in  12 mo.  Tratta¬ 
tus  Anatomico- Medicus,  de  Sued  Pancreatici  Natura  iff  Ufu. 
Acceffit  Epijlola,  de  Partibus  GenitalibusMulierum.  Lugduni 
Batavorum ,  1671.  in  8 vo. 

This  Treatife  is  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

De  Virorum  Organis  Generation i  infervientibus  :  de  Clyjleri- 
hus  :  de  Ufu  Siphonis  in  Anatomia.  Lugd.  Batav.  iff  Rotero- 
dami,  ex  Officina  Hackiana ,  1668.  in  Svo.  Ibidem,  1670.  in 
%vo.  Ibid.  1672.  in  8 vo. 

This  is  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Epijlola  de  nonnullis  circa  Partes  Genitales  Inventis  novis, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1668.  ini2mo. 

De  Mulierum  Organis  Generationi  infervientibus ,  Trattatus 
novus,  detnonfrans,  tam  Homines  iff  Animalia  c ester a  omnia, 
Vivipara  dicuntur,  baud  minus,  quam  Ovipara,  ab  Ovo 
iriginem  due  ere.  Ibidem  ex  Officina  eddem ,  1672.  in  Svo. 

This  is  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Dtfenfo  Partium  Genitalium.  Lugd.  Bat.  1673.  in  Svo. 

This  is  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Opera  omnia,  Lugduni  Batavorum  ex  Offidna  Hackiana , 
1077.  »  Bvt.  * 
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Two  Difiertations  alfo  of  this  Author  are  extant  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ephemerides  j  one  on  the  Indurations  of  the  carotid  Ar¬ 
teries  j  the  other  on  a  monftrous  Uterus. 

Many  new  Things  concerning  the  refpective  Subjects  he 
treats  of,  are  contained  in  the  Works  of  this  Author  ;  but  he 
is  charged  with  borrowing  them  from  Van  Horne ,  whofe  Pupil 
he  was.  ’Tis,  however,  remarkable,  that  his  Invention  of  a. 
Syringe  gave  Birth  to  all  the  Pifcoverics  in  Anatomy  which 
have,  fince  his  Time,  been,  made  by  means  of  IrjeCtio.ns. 

Graseccius,  (Georgius) 

Of  Strafburgh,  publifh’d  an  Anatomical  Work  under  the 
following  Title  : 

MiH.fifiKosy.iKiv  (hcLT&v.  In  quo  Fabrica  humani  Corporis  Muf- 
ctilum  represfentands  affiabre  demonjlratur ,  ana  cum  hone  Muf- 
culi  Homini  diffetti  feorfim  exprefj'a.  Argentorati,  apud  Johan. 
Carolum,  1605.  in  Bvo. 

Gr  ew  (Nehemiafi) 

Wrote  a  comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Inte- 
ftines,  which  is,  I  think,  publifhed  at  the  End  of  his  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Rarities,  &c. 

Pie  alfo  wrote  many  Treat! fes  on  the  Anatomy  of  Vegetables. 

Haller  (Albertus) 

Wrote  a  Treatife,  intituled,  De  Mufculis  Diaphragmatis 
Diffiertatio  Anatomica ,  Bernes,  1733.  4to. 

Havers,  (Clopton) 

An  Englijh  Phyfician.  He  wrote  admirably  well  on  the 
Bones,  and  made  fome  confiderable  Difcoveries  with  refpedt  to 
the  Periofteum,  and  the  Marrow.  He  difeovered,  in  every- 
Joint,  particular  Glands,  out  of  which  iflues  a  mucilaginous 
Subftance,  whofe  Nature  he  examined  by  numerous  Experi¬ 
ments,  which,  with  the  Marrow  fupplied  by  the  Bones,  always 
ferves  to  oil  the  Wheels,  that  fo  our  Joints  and  Mufcles  might 
anfwer  thofe  Ends  of  Motion,  for  which  Nature  defigned 
them.  This  was  a  very  ufeful  Difcovery,  fince  it  has  made 
abundance  of  Things,  that  were  obfeure  in  that  Part  of  Anatomy, 
plain,  and  eafy  to  be  underftood  :  And,  among  other  things,  it 
fhews  the  Ufe  of  that  excellent  Oil  which  is  contained  in  our 
Bones,  and  there  feparated,  by  proper  Strainers,  from  the  Mafs 
of  the  Blood  ;  efpecially,  fince,  by  a  nice  Examination  of  the 
true  inward  Texture  of  all  the  Bones  and  Cartilages  of  the 
Body,  he  fhew’d  how  this  Oil  is  communicated  to  the  Mu¬ 
cilage,  and  fo  united,  as  to  perform  their  Office. 

Noves  queedam  Obfervationes  de  OJfibus,  Lugd.  Batav.  1 7 34. 
Svo. 

Heister,  (Laurentius) 

A  celebrated  Profeflbr  at  Helmftad ,  publifhed  a  very  valuable 
Piece  of  Anatomy,  intituled,  Compendium  Anatomicum ,  Veterum, 
Recentiorumque  Obfervationes  breviffime  complettens.  Aitorfi , 
1717.  4to. 

Aitorfi  iff  Norinbergce,  1719.  1727.  and  1732. 

An  Englijh  Tranflation  ©f  this  Book  was  publifhed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  1721. 

Hemsterhuys  (Syboldus) 

Publifhed  fome  Anatomical  Collections  under  the  following 
Title  : 

Meffs  aurea ,  feu  Collettanea  Anatotnica,  continentia  trium 
Praftantiffmorum  Anatgmicorum  Opufcula:  1.  Joh.  Pecqueti 
Experimenta  nova  Anatotnica.  2.  Thornes  Bartholini  de  Latteis 
Thoracicis  Hiftoriam  Anatomicam ,  cum  ejufdem,  de  iifdetn  Du- 
biis :  iff  Vaforum  Lymphaticorum  Hijloriam  novatn.  3.  Olai 
Rudbeck ,  Dutt.  Hepaticos  aquofos  :  Vafa  Glandularum  Serofa  : 
Obfervationes  :  Epiflolas  Variorum  :  Ejufdem  de  Vafis  Lympha- 
ticis  Tabulas  13.  esri  incifas ,  Lugduni  Batavorum ,  1654.  in 
l2mo.  Heidelberg es,  Typis  Adriani  Wyngaerden ,  1659,  in  Svo. 

Highmore  (Nathanael) 

Publifhed  an  Anatomical  Work  under  the  Title  of,  Corporis 
humani  Difquifitio  Anatomica,  &c.  Ha  gee  Comitum,  1651. 
Fol. 

The  large  Cavity  of  the  upper  Jaw  is  called  from  him.  An¬ 
trum  Highmorianum  ;  but  he  is  not  the  firft  Defcriber  of  it ;  for 
Caffierius  takes  Notice  of  it  under  the  Name  of  Antrum  Genes. 

Hoboken,  (Nicolaus) 

A  French  Author,  publifh’d,  according  to  Goelicke,  a  Trea¬ 
tife  on  the  Method  of  differing,  in  French.  His  other  Ana¬ 
tomical  Works  are,  Anatomia  Secundines'  hutnqnee,  quindecitn 
Figuris  ad  vivum  propria  Auttoris  manu  delineatis  illujlrqta. 
Cum  annexo  Spicilegio  Epijlolarutn,  rem  potiffimum  gener atorutm 
referendum.  Trajetti  ad  Rhenum,  apud  Johan.  Ribbium ,  1669. 
in  8vo.  Ibidem,  1672.  in  8vq. 

Cognido  Phyfologica  Medica,  accuradffma  iff  clarijftma 
thodo  tradita.  Ultrajetti  apud  Henric.  Verfergh,  1670.  in  4t0- 
Ibidem  apud  Johannem  Van  de  Water,  i6$5’  *n  4^*  j 
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Ariatomica  Sec  undines  human cs  repetita,  autta,  roborata ,  id 
'Cpuadraginta  quatuor  Figuris ,  propria  Auttoris  manu  delineatis , 
injuper  illujlrata  :  qucs  prcster  novijjtme  obfervatam  Natui  am  ac 
Conjlitutionetn  univerfcs  Secundincs  illius ,  ac  partium  ftngularum 
ufum  quoque  id  utilitatem  docet.  P  r  amittuntur  Lit  era: D .  I*ep~ 
rici  EuJJbnii  cum  Auttoris  Refponftonibus.  Ibid,  apud  Joh.  Rib- 

hium ,  1675.  in  8vo.  , 

Anatomia  Secundina  Vitalina ,  triginta  otto  Figuris ,  propria 
Auttoris  manu  delineatis ,  illujlrata :  Ultrajetti ,  apud  Johan. 
Ribbium ,  1675.  in  8vo. 

Hoffman-,  (Johannes  Mauritius) 

ProfefTor  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Altorff. \  publifhed  an 
Anatomical  Work  under  the  Title  of, 

Dijfertationes  Anatomico-Phyfiologicce  :  ad  Viri  Clarifimi , 
Johannis  Van  Horne ,  in  Vniverfitate  Lugduno  Batav.  Profeff. 
quondam  MeritiJJimi ,  Microcofmum ,  Annotates,  Obfervatiombus 
iff  Experiments  Anatomicis  recentioribus  variis  illujlrata.  Alt- 
dorjjii ,  apud  Henricum  Meyer  um,  1680.  in  410. 

Horne  (Johannes  Van) 

Was  ProfefTor  of  Anatomy  at  Leyden.  His  Anatomical 
Pieces  bear  a  very  good  Character.  He  has  the  Reputation  of 
having  difeovered  the  Thoracic  Du£t,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  firft 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  true  Strudlure  of  the  Tefticles. 
JJe  alfo  gave  the  Name  of  Ovaria  to  what  was  before  called 
the  Tejfes  of  Females.  De  Graaf  is  faid  to  be  much  obliged 
to  him  for  the  Difcoveries  he  has  publifhed  with  refpedt  to  the 
Parts  of  Generation.  His  Works  are. 

Novas  Duttus  Chyli ferus,  nunc  primum  delineatus ,  deferi- 
ptus ,  id  Eruditorum  Examini  expofitus ,  Lugduni  Batav.  apud 
Franc.  Hackium ,  1652.  in  4to. 

M ik&x.o(7(a<&,  feu  brevis  Manuduttio  ad  Hijloriam  Corporis 
humani ;  in  Gratiam  Difcipulorum  edit  a,  Lugduni  Batavorum , 
apud  Jac.  Chovet ,  1660.  in  i2mo.  Ibidem ,  apud  eundem , 
1662.  in  i2mo.  Ibidem ,  apud  eundem ,  1663.  in  l2mo.  Lipftcs 
apud  Johannem  Fritfchium ,  1675.  in  i2mo. 

Leonhardi  Botalli  Opera  omnia ,  Lugduni  Batav.  apud  Daniel, 
iff  Abrah.  a  Gaajbeeck ,  1660.  in  8vo. 

Prodromus  Obfervationum  fuarum  circa  Partes  Genitales  in 
utroque  fexu ,  Lugd.  Batav.  1668.  in  i2mo.  / 

Obfervationes  Anatomico-Mediccs ,  Amjlelodami ,  apud  Abrah. 
Wolfgang ,  1674.  in  i2mo. 

Horstius,  (Johannes  Daniel) 
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His  OJleogenia  Fcetuum  is  alfo 
mica. 


in  the  Bibliotheca  Anato* 


Kulmus  (Jo.  Adamas) 

Publifhed  an  Anatomical  Work,  intituled,  Tabula  Anato¬ 
mic cs,  in  quibus  Corporis  humani,  omniumque  ejus  Partium  Stru - 
ttura  Of  Ufus  brevijfime  explicantur ,  &c.  Amjlelod.  1732.  and' 
in  French,  ibid.  1734-  8vo. 

Lancisi  (J.  Maria) 

Wrote  a  Treatife  De  Motu  Cordis  id  Aneurifmatibus ,  which 
was  printed  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden ,  1740.' 

Lancifii  Opera  omnia,  Genev.  1718. 

He  alfo  publifhed  Eujiachius’s  Tables. 


Lealis  (Leal) 

In  an  Epiflle  to  Dominicus  de  Marchettis ,  has  feveral  Dif¬ 
coveries  relating  to  the  Spermatic  Arteries  and  Veins,  and  to 
the  Structure  of  the  Veficuke  Seminales. 


Leeuwenhoek  (Antony  Van) 

Has  obliged  the  World  with  a  great  many  Difcoveries  relative 
to  Anatomy,  particularly  by  means  of  his  Microfcopes.  It  i9 
not  poffible  to  give  the  Particulars  of  them,  unlefs  I  was  to 
tranferibe  his  Works.  Many  detached  Pieces  of  this  Author’s 
were  publifhed  at  different  times ;  but  his  entire  Works  were 
printed  Lugd.  Batav.  1722. 

This  Author  has  made  evident  the  Anaftomofes  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries  with  the  Veins,  and  difeovered  a  prodigious  Number  of 
Animalcula  in  the  Sperm  of  Male  Animals  ;  but  the  Syftem  of. 
Generation,  hence  deduced,  has  the  Appearance  of  being  utterly 
falfe,  as  is  fhewn  under  the  proper  Article. 


Lister,  (Martin) 


In  an  Epiflle  to  Henry  Oldenburgh ,  has  fome  Particularities 
relating  to  the  Inteflinum  Ccecum. 

Lower  (Richard) 

Wrote  an  excellent  Treatife  on  the  Heart,  wherein  he  ad¬ 
vances  feveral  things  which  are  new,  with  refpedl  to  the  fpiral 
Order  of  the  Fibres  which  compofe  this  Part.  There  are  feve¬ 
ral  Editions  of  this  Work:  Thofe  I  have  feen  are, 

Amjlelodami ,  1669.  Londini ,  1670. 

Manget  and  Le  Clerc  have  alfo  printed  it  in  their  Bibliotheca 
Anatomic  a. 


ProfefTor  at  Marpurg,  was  Author  of  the  following  Anato¬ 
mical  Pieces : 

Decas  Obfervationum  id  Epijlolarum  Anatomicarum ,  quibus 
Jingularia  feitu  digna ,  Lattearum  nempe  Thoracicarum  id  V fo¬ 
rum  Lymphaticorum  natura ,  Embry onifque  per  os  nutritio ,  atque 
alia  rariora  exponuntur.  Francof.  apud  IVilhelmum  Serlinum  id 
Georg*  Fickwirthum,  1656.  in  4to. 

Anatome  Corporis  humani,  Tabults  comprehenfa .  Marpurgi , 
apud  Chemlinum,  1639.  in  4to. 

Hovius  (Jacobus) 

Advances,  that  the  Humours  of  the  Eye  are  perpetually 
wafting,  and  as  perpetually  replenifhed  by  the  Veffels  which 
terminate  in  the  Eye.  That  the  aqueous  Humour  may  wafte, 
find  be  reftored,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  not  evident,  that  the 
other  Humours  of  the  Eye  are  in  the  fame  State ;  though 
indeed  it  fhould  feem  neceffary  for  the  maintaining  their 
perpetual  Tranfparency  and  Luftre.  I  have  only  feen  one  Edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Book,  which  is  intituled,  Trattatus  de  circular i  Hu- 
morum  Motu  in  Oculis ,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1740.  8vo.  cum 
Figuris. 

Keill  (James) 

-  1 

Was  a  Native  of  Scotland-,  he  read  Lectures  in  Anatomy 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  pradtifed  Phyfic  with  great  Reputa¬ 
tion  at  Northampton,  where  he  died  of  a  Cancer  in  his  Mouth, 
much  regretted. 

His  Anatomy  of  the  human  Body  abridged  is  defervedly  in 
great  Efteem,  of  which  there  have  been  a  great  many  Editions 
printed  at  London.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  other  Treatifes  relating 
to  Phyfic. 

,  Kerkringius  (Johannes  Theodorus) 

Wrote  the  following  Anatomical  Pieces  : 

Specilegium  Anatomicum ,  continens  Obfervationum  Anatomica¬ 
rum  rariorum  Centuriam  unam :  necnon  OJleogcniam  Fcetuum, 
in  quo,  quid  cuique  officulo  fingulis  accedat  menfibus,  quidque 
decedat,  id  in  eo  pet  varia  immutetur  tempora,  accuratijfime  ocu¬ 
lis  fubjicitur.  Amjlelodami,  apud  Andr.  Friftum,  1670.  in  4to. 
Ibid.  1673.  'n  4to- 

Anthropogenics  Ichnographia,  five  Conformatio  Foetus  ab  Ovo 
ufque  ad  Offif  cationis  principia,  in  Supplemerjtum  OJieogenice 
Fcetuum,  cum  Figuris.  Ibidem,  apud  Andr,  Friftum,  1670. 
in  4to. 

This  is  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica, 


Lyserus,  (Michael) 

Of  Leipfc,  was  a  Pupil,  and  Favourite  of  Thomas  Bartho - 
line,  and  by  his  Friendfhip  and  Inftrucftions  became  a  very  dex¬ 
terous  Anatomift. 

The  only  Anatomical  Work  he  publifhed,  is  intituled,  Culter 
Anatomicus,  which  contains  excellent  Inftru£lions  for  diflecting 
Bodies  with  Dexterity :  Of  this  there  have  been  many  Edi¬ 
tions,  as 

Hafnia,  1653.  &v0*  1665.  8vo. 

Francofurti ,  1679.  8vo. 

Lugduni  Batav.  1731. 

In  this  laft  Edition  are  contained,  his  Obfervationes  Mediae  ; 
the  Obfervationes  Medico-  Chirurgiccs  Henrici  a  Moinichen ;  and 
the  Obfervationes  Anatomico-Chirurgiccs  Martini  Bogdani. 

Malpighius  (Marcellus), 


This  Author  flourifhed  in  the  laft  Century,  and  was  deferved¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  his  great  Skill,  and  fingular  Sagacity,  in  Ana¬ 
tomical  Refearches.  His  Induftry  was  not  confined  to  the  more 
perfe£t  Animals,  but  was  extended  to  Infedls,  and  even  to  Ve¬ 
getables,  to  the  great  Improvement  of  natural  Knowledge,  and 
to  his  own  Honour.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety. 

Amongft  other  Difcoveries,  he  found  by  his  Microfcopes, 
that  the  Cortical  Part  of  the  Brain  confifts  of  an  innumerable 
Company  of  very  fmall  Glandules,  which  are  all  fupplied  with 
Blood  by  Capillary  Arteries  ;  and  that  the  Animal  Spirit,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood  in  thefe  Glandules,  ii 
carried  from  them  into  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  through,  little 
Pipes,  whereof  one  belongs  to  every  Gland,  whofe  other  End 
is  inferted  into  the  Medulla  Oblongata ;  and  that  thefe  num- 
berlefs  Pipes,  which,  in  the  Brain  of  fome  Fifties,  look  like 
the  Teeth  of  a  fmall  Ivory  Comb,  are  properly  that  which  all 
Anatomifts  after  Piccolhominus  have  called  the  Corpus  Callofum, 


or  Tfje  medullary  Part  of  the  Brain.  ' 

Before  his  Time,  the  Texture  of  the  Tongue  was  but  guefs’d 
at,  which  occafioned  great  Difputes  concerning  the  Nature  of 
its  Subftance,  fome  thinking  it  to  be  glandulous,  fome  mufeu- 
lar,  and  fome  of  a  peculiar  Nature,  not  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  Body.  This  therefore  Malpighius  examined 
with  his  Glaffes,  and  difeovered,  that  it  was  coathed  with  a 
double  Membrahe  ;  that  in  the  inner  Membrane  are 

abundance  of  fmall  Papillae,  which  have  Extremities  0*  Nerves 
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infprted  into  them,  by  which  the  Tongue  difcerns  Taftes,  and 
1  •  under  this  Membrane  it  is  of  a  mufcular  Nature,  con- 
iiftinc,  of  numberlefs  Heaps  of  Fibres,  which  run  all  manner  ot 
iv“  over  one  another,  like  a  Mat. 

The  Lungs,  as  mod  of  the  other  Vifcera,  were  believed  to 
i  „  a  parenchymous  Subftance,  till  Malpighi  found  by  his 
Claffes  that  they  confift  of  innumerable  fmull  Bladders,  that 
noen  into  each  other,  as  far  as  the  outermoft,  which  are  cover- 
TA  bv  the  outer  Membrane,  that  inclofes  the  whole  Body  of 
the  Luno-s ;  and  that  the  fmall  Branches  of  the  Wind-pipe  are 
,11  inferted  into  thefe  Bladders  ;  about  every  one  of  which,  the 
Veins  and  Arteries  are  entwined,  in  an  inconceivable  Number 
of  Nets  and  Mazes,  that  the  infpir’d  Air  may  profs  upon,  or 
mix  with,  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  in  fuch  fmall  Parcels  as  the  An- 

tients  had  no  Notion  of.  , 

Till  Malpighi  difeovered  the  Texture  of  the  Liver  by 
his  Glaffes,  its  Nature  was  very  obfeure.  But  he  has  found 
out,  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Liver  is  framed  of  innumerable 
Lobules,  which  are  very  often  of  a  cubical  Figure,  and  coniiit 
of  feveral  little  Glands,  like  the  Stones  of  Raifins ;  fo  that  they 
look  like  Bunches  of  Grapes,  and  are  each  of  them  doathed 
with  a  diftina  Membrane  ;  that  the  whole  Bulk  of  the  Liver 
confifts  of  thefe  Grape-ftone-like  Glands,  and  of  divers  Sorts 
of  Veffels  ;  that  the  fmall  Branches  of  the  Cava,  Porta,  and 
Porus  Bilarius,  run  through  all,  even  the  leaft  of  thefe  Lo¬ 
bules,  in  an  equal  Number  ;  and  that  the  Branches  of  the 
Porta  are  as  Arteries  that  convey  the  Blood  to,  and  the 
Branches  of  the  Cava  are  the  Veins  which  carry  the  Blood 
from ,  all  thefe  little  Grape-ftone-like  Glands.  I  rom  whence  it 
is  plain,  that  the  Liver  is  a  glandulous  Body  with  its  proper 
excretory  Veffels,  which  convey  away  the  Gall,  that  lay  before 

in  the  Mafs  of  Blood.  ,  , 

He  alfo  difeovered,  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Spleen  deducting 
the  numerous  Blood-veffels  and  Nerves,  as  alfo  the  bibres 
which  arife  from  its  fecond  Membrane,  and  which  fupport  the 
other  Parts,  is  made  up  of  innumerable  little  Cells,  like  Honey¬ 
combs,  in  which  there  are  vaft  Numbers  of  fmall  Glandules, 
which  referable  Bunches  of  Grapes  ;  and  that  thefe  hang  upon 
the  Fibres,  and  are  fed  by  Twigs  of  Arteries  and  Nerves,  #  and 
fend  forth  the  Blood  there  purged,  into  the  Ramus  Splemcus, 
which  carries  it  into  the  Liver  ;  to  what  Purpofe,  is  not  yet 
certainly  difeovered. 

The  Mechanifm  of  the  Reins  was  wholly  unknown  till 
Malpighi  found  it  out.  He  by  his  Glaffes  difeovered,  that 
th°  Kidneys  are  not  one  uniform  Subftance,  but  confift  of 
feveral  fmall  Globules,  which  are  all  like  fo  many  feveral  Kid¬ 
neys  bound  about  with  one  common  Membrane  ;  and  that 
every  Globule  has  fmall  Twigs  from  the  emulgent  Arteries, 
that  carry  Blood  to  it ;  Glands,  in  which  the  Urine  is  ftrained 
from  it;  Veins,  by  which  the  purified  Blood  is  carried  oft  to 
the  emulgent  Veins,  thence  to  go  into  the  Cava;  a  Pipe,  to 
convey  the  Urine  into  the  great  Bafin  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Kidney  ;  and  a  Nipple,  towards  which  federal  of  thofe  linall 
Pipes  tend,  and  through  which  the  Urine  oufes  out  of  them 
into  the  Bafin.  This  clear  Account  of  the  Structure  of  the 
Reins  has  effe&ually  confuted  feveral  Notions,  that  Men  had 
entertained,  of  fome  fecondary  Ufes  of  thofe  Parts;  fince 
hereby  it  appears,  that  every  Part  of  the  Kidneys  is  immedi¬ 
ately  and  wholly  fubfervient  to  that  fingleWork  of  freeing  the 
Blood  from  its  fuperflubus  Serum,  and  Salt.  _ 

He  alfo  made  fome  Oblervations  concerning  the  lymphatic 
Veffels  and  the  Glands,  which  are  new. 

His  Works  are,  his  Obfervationes  Anatomic es  de  Pulmonibus , 
printed  along  with  Bartholini  de  \ Pulmonum  Subjlantia  A  Motu 
Diatribe ,  Hafnies,  1663.  Lugd.  Bat.  1672.  Dijertatio 
Epiflolica  de  Bomby.ce ,  Londini ,  1669.  De  Vifcerum ,  nomi- 
natim  Pulmonum ,  Hepatis ,  Ac.  StruHlura,  Amjlelod.  1669. 
Jems,  1677.  They  are  alfo  in  Le  Clerc  and  Mange tuds  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Anatomic  a  printed  Geneva:,  1685.  Epijloles  Anatomical , 
ib.  1669-  and  in  Le  Clerc  and  Mangetus’ s  Biblioth.  Anatomica , 
printed  Geneves,  1685.  Anatomc  Plantarum ,  Land.  1675. 
Anatomes  Plantarum  Pars  altera,  ibid.  1679.  Dijertatio 
Epiflclica  de  Formatione  Pulli  in  Ovo ,  Land.  1666.  It  is  alfo 
in  the  Biblioth.  Anatomica  of  Le  Clerc  and  Mangetus,  printed 
'  Geneva,  1685.  in  which  are  likewife  contained  his  Differta- 
tions  De  Cornunm  Vegetatione  :  De  Utero ,  A  Viviparorum 
Ovis,  A  de  Pulmonibus  Epijloles  :  His  Dijertatio  de  Polypo 
Cordis.  Epijlola  quadam  circa  illam  de  Ovo  DJertationem , 
he.  Appendix  repetitas  auHlafque  de  Ovo  incubaio  Obfervationes 
continens. 


Mangetus  (Johannes  Jacobus) 

"Was  a  Phyfician  at  Geneva ,  and,  together  with  Daniel  le 
Clerc,  publifh’d  the  Bibliotheca  Auatomica ,  Genev.  1685. 

This  was  alfo  reprinted  at  Geneva ,  1 7 1 7 * 

In  this  Colle&ion  the  following  Treaties  are  contained  : 
Francifci  Gljonii  Tv  a  Hiatus  clc  Partibus  continentibus  in 
'  genere,  et  in  fpecie  Abdominis. 

Marcelli  Malpighii  de  Externo  Foetus  Organo  Exercitatio 
Epiflolica. 
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Marcelli  Malpighii  de  Cornuum  Vegetatione  Dijertatio 
Epiflolica. 

Franciji  Gliffonii  Continuatio  Pro  Hiatus  de  Partibus  Continen¬ 
tibus  in  Genere,  A  in  Specie  de  iis  Abdominis . 

Marcelli  Malpighii  Exercitatio  de  Omcnto ,  Pinguedine,  A 
Adipofis  DuHlibus. 

Francifci  Gljonii  Era  HI  at  us  de  Vcntricv.lo  A  Intcflinis. 

Tboma  Willis  Primarum  Viarum  Dejcripiio. 

Johannis  Conradi  Exercitatio  Anatomica  Medica  prima  de 
Glandulis  Intejlinorum. 

Johannis  Conradi  Anatome  Ventriculi  Gallinacci. 

Johannis  Conradi  Exercitatio  fecunda  de  Glandulis  Intejli¬ 
norum. 

Ejufdem  Cert  amen  Epijlolare  de  Glandulis  Intejlinorum  cum 
Job.  cle  Mur  alto. 

Excerpta  ex  Job.  Nicol.  Pechlini  de  Exercitatione  Of  purgan - 
tium  Medicamentorum  Operationibus. 

Excerpta  ex  Johan.  Jac.  Wepfero  de  Glandulis  Ventriculi. 
Chylifcationis  Hijloria  ex  Variis. 

Thomas  Whartonus  de  Mefenterio  e  TraHlatu  de  Glandulis. 
Regneri  de  Graaf  TraHlatus  Anatomica- Medicus,  de  Sued 
pancreatici  Natura  A  Ufu. 

Johan.  Conridi  Brunneri  Experimenta  Nova  circa  Pancreas. 
Francifci  Gljonii  Anatomia  Hepatis. 

Alarcelli  Alalpighii  Exercitatio  de  Hepate. 

Marcelli  Malpighii  Exercitatio  de  Liene. 

GlandularumRenalium ,  feu  Renum  Succenturiatorum,  Hijloria 
ex  Variis. 

Laurentii  Bellini  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  StruHlura  A 
Ufu  Renum. 

Alarcelli  Malpighii  Exercitatio  de  Renibus. 

Regneri  de  Graaf  de  utriufque  Sexus  Organis  Generationi  in- 
fervientibus  TraHlatus  duo. 

Nicolai  Stenonis  Obfervationes  Anatomica:  fpcHlantes  Ova  vivi¬ 
parorum.  ■ 

Johannis  Swammerdam  Miraculum  Natures,  five  Uteri  Muli- 
ebris  Fabrica. 

Regneri  de  Graaf  Partium  genitalium  Defenfio. 

Cafpari  Bartholini  Thornes  Filii  Hafnies  Profejoris  Anatomes 
de  Ovariis  Mulierum ,  &  Generationis  Hijloria ,  Eptfloles  dues. 
Marcelli  Malpighii  deUtero,  LS  ViviparorumOvis ,  Dijertatio. 
Gualtheri  Needham  Difquiftio  Anatomica ,  de formato  Fcetu. 
Marcelli  Malpighii  Dijertatio  Epiflolica  de  Formatione  Pulli 
in  Ovo. 

Epijloles  quesdam ,  circa  hanc  de  ovo  DJertationem,  aliqua  ex 
Occajione ,  fub  nata  Argument  a  ultra  citroque  feripta. 

Alarcelli  Malpighii  Appendix,  repetitas  auHlafque  de  Ovo  incu- 
bato  Obfervationes  continens. 

Gulielmi  Harvei  Exercitationes  de  Generatione  Animalium. 
Theodori  Aides,  feu  potius  Matthcsi  Sladi  Amflelesdamenfis , 
Dijertatio  Epiflolica  contra  Gulielmum  Harveum,  tribus  Obfer- 
vationibus  Anatomicis  in  Vitulis  &  Vaccino  Utero  faHtis,  auHlior 
reddita. 

‘Theodori  Aides  Obfervationes  in  Ovis  inflitutes.  An.  1668.  in 
Variis  Incubationis  Diebus. 

Frederici  Ruyfchii  obfervatiuncula  de  Ovo  in  Utero  humano 
reperto. 

Theodori  Aides  Sciagrapbia  Nutritionis  Pulli  in  Ovo  Foetus 
vaccini  in  Utero,  nt  et  Foetus  humani  in  Utero  fuo ,  Lf  de 
Urina. 

Caroli  Drelingcurtii  de  Conceptu  Conceptus. 

Carolus  Drelingcurtius  de  Semin  e  Hr  Hi,  item  de  Semine  Mu - 
liebri ,  Ovis,  Utero ,  Tubis  Uteri ,  cum  Coro  liar  iis  de  Fcetu 
humano. 

In  the  fecond  Tome  are  contained  the  following  Treatifes : 

Cafpari  Bartholini  Thornes  Filii  Diaphragmatis  StruHlura 
Nova. 

De  Alammis ,  IA  LaHiis  Secretione. 

Gulielmi  Harvei  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  £A 
Sanguinis. 

Exercitationes  Anatomices  dues  de  Circulations  Sanguinis  ad 
J.  Riolanum ,  J.  Filium. 

Richardi  Lower  TraHlatus  de  Corde ,  item  de  Motu  Colors 
Sanguinis,  &  Chyh  in  eum  Tranfitu. 

Nicolai  Stenonis  Obfervationes  circa  Motum  Cordis,  ejufque 
Auricularum,  &  Venes  Caves ,  excerptes  a  variorum  Animalium 
SeHlionibus ,  hinc  inde  fuHlis. 

Marcelli  Malpighii  de  Polypo  Cordis  Dijertatio. 

Marcelli  Malpighii  de  Pulmonibus  Epijloles  dues. 

Thornes  Willis  de  Refpirationis  Organis  Lf  Ufu  Dijertatio. 
Johannis  Svjammerdami  TraHlatus  Phyfico- Anatomica- Medi- 
cus  de  Refpiratione ,  Ufuque  Pulmonum.  _  , 

Malachies  Thrujlon  de  Refpirationis  Ufu  primario  Diatriba. 
Georgii  Entii  Antidiatriba,  five  Anbnadverftones  in  Alai  a  cues 
Thrujlon  Diatribam  de  Refpirationis  Ufu  primario,  cum  Kejpon- 
fonibus  &  Injlantiis. 

Johannis  Mayow  TraHlatus  de  Refpiratione. 

; Ejufdem  TraHlatus  de  Refpiratione  Foetus  in  Otero  A  Ovo. 

Thornes  Willis  Cerebri  Anatome.  Alarcelli 
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A  far  cell!  filalpighii  Exercitatio  Epijlolica  de  Cerebro.  ^ 

Caroli  Fraca JJ'ati  Dijjertatio  ‘Epijlolica  rejponjoria  de  Cerebri. 
Marcelli  Malpighii  de  Cerebri  Cortice  DiJJ'ertatio. 

Nicolai  Stenonis  de  Cerebri  Anatome  DiJJ'ertatio. 

Nicolai  Stenonis  de  Vitulo  Hydrocephalo  Epijlola. 

Joannis  Jac.  Wepsferi  de  Puella  fine  Cerebro  Nata  Hijloria. 
Theodor  i  Rerckringii  deOvibus  aliquot  iff  Puero  Cerebro  caren- 
tibus ,  iffc. 

Gulielmi  Briggs  Ophthalmographia.  > 

Joannis  Baptijl  Verle  Anatomia  Artificialis  Oculi. 

Gunthcri  Chrijl.  Schelhammeri  de  Auditu  Tr a  flat  us. 

Jofephi  du  Verney  de  Auditus  Organo  Traflatus. 

Marcelli  Malpighii  Exercitatio  Epijlolica  de  Lingua. 

-Laurent ii  Bellini  Gujlus  Organum  novijfime  deprehenfum « 
Theodori  Rerckringii  Anthropogenic  Ichnographia. 

Sheodori  Rerckringii  Ojleogenia  Fastuum. 

Nicolai  Stenonis  de  Mufculis  Objervationum  Specimen. 

■Nicolai  Stenonis  Elementorum  Myologies  Specimen , 

Thome  Willis  Exercitatio -Medico-phyfica  de  Motu  Mufculari. 
Joannis  Mayow  Traflatus  de  Motu  Mufculari,  Iff  Spiritibus 
cnimalibus  ;  obiter  de  Motu  Cerebri ,  necnon  de  Ufu  Lienis  iff 
•Bancreatis . 

Caroli  Spcnii  Myologia  heroico  Carmine  exprejfa. 

Caroli  Sponii  Mufculorum  Microcojmi  Origo  Iff  Infer  tie. 
Thornes  Willis  Nervorum  Defcriptio  iff  Ufus. 

Thornes  Willis  Arteries  Defcriptio  Anatomica. 

Cafpari  Afellii  Ticinenfis  Hijloria  Vaforum  Chyle, 
f.  Pecqueti  Diepenfts  Experimenta  Nova  Anatomica  circa 
La  ft  ear  um  ProgreJJum. 

Thornes  Bartholini  Archiatri  Regii ,  &  Hafnienfis  Academia 
Prof  for  is  Honorarii,  de  Lafleis  thoracicis  Hijloria  Anatomica. 
Thornes  Bartholini  de  Lafleis  thoracicis  Dubia  Anatomica. 
y  Caroli  Drelingcurtii  Experimenta  Anatomica  ex  Vivorum  Sefli- 

onlbv.s'-petita . 

Thornes  Bartholini  Vaforum  Lymphaticorum  Hijloria  Nova. 
Olai  Rudbechi  'Sued  Nova  Exercitatio  Anatomica ,  exhibens 
Duflus  hepaticos ,  aquofos ,  &  Vafa  Glandularum  ferofa. 

Frederici  Ruyfch- Dilucrdatio  Valvular um  in  Vafis  Lympha tiers 
iff  Lafleis. 

Guntheri  Chrijl.  Schelhammeri  de  Lymphes  Ortu ,  iff  Lympha¬ 
ticorum  Caujis ,  Dijjertatio  Epijlolica. 

Thornes  Whartoni  Adenographia. 

Nicolai  Stenonis  Obfervationes  Anatomices  de  Glandulis  Oris , 
ifj  Novis  inde  prodeuntibus  Salives  Vafis. 

Nicolai  ■ Stenonis  de  Glandulis  Oculorum ,  novifque  earundem 

Vafis.  ,  . 

Ejufidem  Appendix  de  Narium  Vafis. 

Nicolai  Stenonis  de  Glandulis  Traflatus. 

Gulielmi  Cole  de  Secretione  Animali  Cogitata. 
fohannis  Alphonfi  Borelli  de  Motu  Animalium  Opus  pofihumum . 
Michaelis  LyJ'eri  Culter  Anatomicus.  _  <  • 

Sirnonis  Pauli  Dani  Modus  dealbandi  OJfia  pro  fceletoposia. 
Ejufidem  Obfervationes  in  Coflura  OJfiium ,  presfiertim  Sterni. 
Cafpari  Bartholini  Thoma  Filii  Adminijlrationum  Anatomica- 
rum  Specimen. 

Jofephi  Zambeccari  Experimenta  circa  Diver  fa  e  V arils  Ani- 
jnalibus  viventibus  ex  fed  a  Vifcera. 

Marchettis  (Dominicus  de) 

Succeeded  Vefiingius  as  ProfefTor  of  Anatomy  at  Padua.  At 
the  fame  Place  lived  Petrus  de  Marchettis ,  who  applied  himfelf 
to  Surgery. 

The  Works  of  both  are  in  good  Efteem.  That  of  Domini¬ 
cus  de  Marchettis  is  Anatomia ,  cui  Refponfiones  ad  Riolanum 
Anatomicum  Parifienfiem  in  ipfius  Animadverfionibus  contra  Vefiin- 
gium  oddites  funt ,  Patavii ,  1652.  ibid.  1654.  Hardervici,  1656. 
together  with  PetrJ  de  Marchettis  Nova  Ob Jer  vatic,  Iff  Curatio 
Chirurgica. 

Mayow,  (John) 

A  Phyfician  of  Oxford ,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and 
Do£for  of  Taws,  wrote  the  following  Anatomical  Treatifes : 

Traflatus  Quinque  Medico -phyfici,  printed  Oxonii ,  1669. 
ibid.  1674.  Hagcs  Comitis ,  16&1.  Thefe  Treatifes,  except  the 
firft  and  the  laft,  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Anatom,  of  Mangetus  and 
Le  Clerc,  printed  Genev.  1685.  Trad  at  us  duo  fe  or Jum  editi, 
quorum  prior  a  git  de  Refipiratione ,  alter  de  Rachitide ,  Oxonii , 
1669.  Lugd.  Batav.  1671. 

Membomius  (Henricus) 

Difcovered  fome  VeiTds  of  the  Eye- lids,  which  had  not 
been  taken  Notice  of  before.  Thefe  he  gives  an  Account  of 
in  an  Epiftle,  intituled,  De  Vafis  Palpebrarum  Novis  Epijlola 
Vir..  Clar.  Joelem  Langelot,  Helmfiadii,,  1666.  De  Medicorum 
Hijloria  Scribenda  Epijlola  ad  V.  Cl.  Georg.  Hieronym.  Velfi- 
chium, ,  Helmjlad.  1669. 

Molinettus,  (Antonius) 

A  Phyfician  anil  Anatomift  of  Padua ,  was  Author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  i  reatifes : 


DiJJertationes  Anatomices  tff  Pathologices  de  Senfibus ,  iff  eorum 
Organis ,  Patavii ,  1669.  DiJJertationes  Anatomico-pathologices 
iffc.  Venetiis ,  1675. 

Monro,  (Alexander) 

A  celebrated  ProfefTor  of  Anatomy,  at  Edinburgh ,  Author 
of  an  Ofteology,  which  is  in  much  Efteem.  I  don’t  know 
that  he  has  publifhed  any  thing  elfe,  except  Tome  Pieces  in  the 
Medical  EJJays.  The  fecond  Edition  of  this  Ofteo logy  was 
printed  Edinburgh ,  1732. 

Morgagni  (Johannes  Baptista) 

Was  bora  at  Forli  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  and  was  Pro- 
feflor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna.  He  made  considerable  Difco- 
veries  in  Anatomy,  relating  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Os  Hyoides, 
Uvula,  and  Pharynx  j  to  the  Tongue,  and  Epiglottis  3  to  the 
Arytenoide  Glands ;  to  the  Sebaceous  Glands ;  to  the  Bladder, 
Uterus,  Vagina,  and  Breafts. 

His  Works  are, 

Adverfaria  Anatomica ,  which  were  colleTed  and  printed  at 
Leyden ,  1723.  4 to. 

Epifioles  Anatomices  dues,  Lugdun.  Bat.  1728.  4 to. 

Muralto  (Johannes  de) 

Was  of  Zurich,  where  he  was  ProfefTor  of  Phyftc.  He 
wrote  various  Eflays  on  the  Anatomy  of  Fifh,  Infecfts,  and 
other  medicinal  Subjects,  which  are  extant  in  the  German 

Ephemerides. 

Befides  thefe,  he  publifh’d  a  Book,  intituled,  Vade  Mecum 
Anatomicum, five  Clavis  Medicines,  printed  Tiguri  1677. 

Needham,  (Walter) 

An  Englifi)  Phyfician  of  the  laft  Century,  gave  a  good  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Membranes  which  involve  the  Foetus,  in  his  Book 
De  Formatu  Foetus ,  Londini ,  1667.  8vo.  Amfielodami,  1668. 
i2mo. 

Nicholls  (Dr.  Francis). 

I  don’t  know,  that  this  Gentleman  has  publifhed  any  thing 
in  Anatomy,  except  his  Compendium  Anatomico-Oeconomicum, 
and  Tome  Eflays  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfacftions.  But  his 
uncommon  Application  to  this  Science,  and  his  Angular  Saga¬ 
city  in  Anatomical  Refearches,  make  it  hoped,  that  he  will 
fome  time  oblige  the  World  with  an  Account  of  his  Difcoveries. 
The  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays  fomewhere  ob- 
ferve,  that  Albinus  had  inje&ed  the  VefTels  of  the  Coat  of  the 
Cryftalline  Humour  of  the  Eye,  and  feem  to  think  it  a  new 
Difcovery :  On  this  Occafton  I  cannot  forbear  taking  Notice, 
that  I  have  feen  Dr.  Nicholls  inject  thefe  VefTels  fixteen  Years 
ago. 

Nuck,  (Antony) 

A  Dutch  Phyfician,  firft  praeftifed  his  Profeffion  at  the 
Hague ,  and  afterwards  was  ProfefTor  of  Anatomy  at  Leyden . 
He  was  a  moft  experienced  and  indefatigable  Anatomift,  having 
difle&ed  with  his  own  Hands,  in  the  Space  of  eight  Y ears,  up¬ 
wards  of  fixty  human  Subje£ts. 

The  way  how  the  watry  Humour  of  the  Eye,  when  by  Ac¬ 
cident  loft,  may  be,  and  is  conftantly  fupplied,  was  firft  found 
out  and  deferibed  by  Nuck ,  who  difcovered  a  particular  Canal 
arifing  from  the  internal  Carotid  Artery,  which,  creeping  along 
the  Sclerotic  Coat  of  the  Eye,  perforates  the  Cornea  near  the 
Pupil,  and  then  branching  itfelf  curioufly  about  the  Iris,  enters 
into,  and  fupplies  the  aqueous  Humour. 

He  alfo  difcovered  fome  Salival  Glands,  not  mentioned  by 
Wharton,  Steno,  Bartholine ,  or  Rivinus. 

He  fays,  that  the  Breafts  are  Heaps  of  Glands,  fupplied  with 
Blood  by  innumerable  Ramifications  of  the  Axillary  and  Tho¬ 
racic  Arteries ;  fome  of  which,  pafling  through  the  Breaft-bone, 
unite  with  the  VefTels  of  the  oppofite  Side.  Thefe  Arteries, 
which  are  inconceivably  fmall,  part  with  the  Milk  in  thofe 
fmall  Glands  into  fmall  Pipes,  four  or  five  of  which,  meeting 
together,  make  one  fmall  Trunk.  Of  thefe  fmall  Trunks,  the 
large  Pipes,  w’hich  terminate  in  the  Nipple,  are  made  up  ;  tho* 
before  they  arrive  thither,  they  ftreighten  into  fo  fmall  a  Com- 
pafs,  that  a  ftiff  Hair  will  juft  pafs  through.  "1  he  Nipple, 
which  is  a  fibrous  Body,  has  feven  or  eight,  or  more  Holes, 
through  which  every  Pipe  emits  its  Milk  upon  Sudtion  j  and 
left,  any  one  of  them  being  flopp’d,  the  Miik  fhould  ftagnate, 
they  all  have  crofs  Paflages  into  each  other,  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Nipple,  where  it  joins  to  the  Breaft. 

He  fays,  that  the  Lympheducfts  arile  immediately  from  the 
Arteries,  and  that  many  of  them  pafs  through  the  Conglobate 
Glands,  that  are  difperfed  in  the  Abdomen  and  Thorax,  in 
their  W ay  to  the  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle,  or  thofe  V  eins  which 
receive  them. 

His  Works,  which  I  have  feen,  are,  Adenographia,  Sialogt a* 
phia,  iff  Operaticnes  iff  Experimenta  Chirurgica,  in  three  fmall 
Vols.  printed  Lugd,  1722. 
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Palfyn,  (John) 

A  Surgeon  of  Ghent ,  wrote  a  Book  intituled,  Anatomic  Chi - 
rurgicale ,  Defcription  exade  des  Parties  du  Corps  bum  a  in, 

printed  <7  .PtfnV,  1734*  8vo.  2  Vols.  and  another,  intituled, 
Defcription  Anatomique  des  Parties  de  la  Femme,  qui  fervent  d 
la  Generation ,  avec  une  Traite  des  Monjlres,  d  Leide ,  1780.  His 
Nouveile  OJleologie,  he.  Paris,  1731.  121110. 

Paschioni,  (Antonius) 

An  Italian  Phyfician,  wrote  a  Treatife  about  the  Dura  Mater, 
which  he  dedicates  to  Lancifi  j  in  this  he  deferibes  fome  Con¬ 
globate  Glands  about  the  longitudinal  Sinus,  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  Nuck  and  Malpighi. 

Pascolus,  (Alexander) 

A  Phyfician  of  Perufa ,  in  Italy,  wrote  a  Book,  intituled. 
Corporis  humani  brevis  H iff  aria,  which  is  printed  in  Italian  at 
Venice ,  1727.  8vo.  3  Vols.  and  at  Rome ,  I  think,  in  Latin , 
1728.  8vo.  3  Vols. 

Pauli  (Simon) 

Was  born  at  Rojloch  in  1603.  In  1632.  he  was  made  Pro- 
fefl'or  of  Phyfic  at  the  Place  of  his  Birth.  In  1639.  he  was 
conftituted  ProfelTor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Botany,  at 
Copenhagen :  And  in  1656.  Phyfician  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark. 

He  is  Author  of  a  great  many  Treatifes ;  but  his  Anatomical 
Works  are,  Methodus  dealbandi  Ojfa  pro  Sceletopceia. 

Obfervationes  in  CoCiura  Offmm,  prafertim  Sterni.  Both 
which  are  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Pequet,  (Johannes) 

Of  Diepe,  an  Author  of  the  laft  Century,  rendered  his 
Name  famous  by  his  Difcovery  of  the  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle; 
which,  however,  it  is  faid,  Barth olom#us  Eujlachius  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  before  him.  But  the  World  is  obliged  to  Pequet 
for  fhewing,  beyond  all  Contradiction,  that  the  LaCteal  Velfels 
convey  the  Chyle  to  this  Receptacle  ;  and  for  proving,  that  it 
is  thence  carried,  by  particular  Velfels,  through  the  Thorax, 
almoft  as  high  as  the  Left  Shoulder,  and  there  thrown  into  the 
Left  Subclavian  Vein,  and  fo  direCtly  carried  to  the  Heart.  His 
Works  are,  Experimenta  nova  Anatomica,  printed  Hardervici , 
1651.  Parifiis,  1654.  To  this  Edition  there  is  added,  Differ- 
tatio  de  Thor  acids  Lacteis,  he.  See.  Amjlelodami,  1661.  4  hey 
are  alfo  extant  with  the  Meffis  Aurea  Siboldi  Hemjierhuis ,  Lugd. 
Batav.  Heildeberg# ,  1659.  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatom. 
of  Le  Clerc  and  Mangetus ,  Genev.  1685.  and  with  moll  Edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Anatomia  Reformata  Thom#  Bartholini. 

Petit  (Jean  Louis) 

Is  Author  of  a  Book,  intituled,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Os, 
of  which  there  have  been  many  Editions  j  the  laft  was  printed 
Paris ,  1741. 

Peyer,  (Johannes  Conradus) 

A  Native  of  Schaffhaufen,  in  Switzerland.  He  is  famous 
for  having  firft  given  an  accurate  Account  of  the  Inteftinal 
Glands,  which,  in  a  State  of  Health,  feparate  a  Fluid  for  the 
Lubrication  of  the  Inteftines,  and  which  in  Diarrhoeas,  or 
upon  taking  a  Purge,  fupply  the  extraordinary  Difcharge,  which 
happens  upon  thefe  Occafions.  His  Works  are,  Exercitatio 
Anatomico-medica  de  Glandulis  Intejlinorum,  Schafhuf#,  1677. 
Amjlelodam.  1682.  This  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Anatom,  of  Mangetus 
Le  Clerc.  Paonis  &  Pythagor#  Exercitationes  Anatomica ,  Bafil. 
1682.  Methodus  Hifloriarum  Anatomico-medicarum,  he.  1679. 
Parerga  Anatomica  IA  Medica,  Amjlelodami ,  1682.  Experi¬ 
ment  a  Nova  circa  Peter  eas ,  extant  with  the  Biblioth.  Anatomica 
of  Le  Clerc  and  Mangetus. 

Plempius,  (Vopiscus  Fortunatus) 

Of  Amjlerdam ,  was  famous  for  giving  a  good  Defcription  of 
the  Eye,  in  a  Treatife,  intituled,  Ophthalmographia,  five  T m fla¬ 
tus  de  Oculi  Fabrica ,  AClione,  Vfu,  he.  Amjlelodam.  1632. 
Lovanii ,  1648. 

Ridley  (Henry) 

Was  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians;  and,  at  the  latter 
End  of  the  laft  Century,  publilhed  a  Treatife  on  the  Brain,  in 
which  he  makes  fome  Obfcrvations,  which  had  efcaped  the 
Notice  of  Willis  and  Vieujfens.  His  Book  is  intituled.  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  containing  its  Mechan'tfm  and  Phyfology , 
‘together  with  fome  new  Difcoveries,  and  Corrections  of  modern 
Authors ,  upon  that  Subject ;  to  ivbich  is  annexed,  a  particular 
Account  of  Animal  Functions,  and  Mufcular  Motion,  illujlrated 
■with  Sculptures,  London ,  printed,  1695. 

Rolfinckins  (Guernerus) 

Was  bornat  Hamburg,  in  1590.  and  was  ProfelTor  of  Anatomy 
at  Jena,  in  1629.  He  wrote  the  following  Books  upon  Ana¬ 
tomical  Subj efts :  DiJTertationes  Anatomic# ,  printed  Noriberg #, 
Vi/  Hepate,  Jen#,  1653.  DifertaUo  de  Cords, 


Rudbeckius,  (Olaus) 

Of  Upfal,  in  Siveden,  had  a  great  Difpute  with  Thomas  Bar- 
tholine,  about  the  Difcovery  of  the  Lymphatic  DuCts,  to  which 
both  laid  Claim.  It  is  certain,  that  Dr.  Jolliffe,  in  England, 
remarked  thefe  Velfels  much  about  the  Time,  or  fomething  be¬ 
fore,  thefe  Antagonifts  obferved  them  ;  and  I  fee  no  Reafon  why 
all  three  may  not  equally  pretend  to  the  Glory  of  the  Difcovery, 
fince,  ’tis  probable,  neither  of  them  took  the  Hint  from  either 
of  the  other.  His  Works  are,  Exercitatio  nova  Anatomica ,  he. 
printed  Arof#,  1653.  Lugd.  Batav.  1654.  It  is  alfo  printed  with 
the.  Meffis  Aurea  ol  Siboldus  Hempferhuis,  Heildeberg #,  1659. 
and  with  the  Biblioth.  Anatomica  of  Le  Clerc  and  Mangetus , 
Genev#,  1685*  Infdi#  Struct#  Olai  Rudbeckii  Sued,  he. 
Lugd.  Batav.  1654.  Pro  DuClibus  hepaticis  contra  Bartholinum , 
Lugd.  Batav.  1654.  Epifola  ad  Thomam  Bartholinum  de 
VaJis  Serofs,Upfali#,  1657. 

Ruysch  (Frederic) 

Was  born  at  the  Hague ,  on  the  23d  of  March  1638.  He 
was  the  Son  of  Henry  Ruyfch,  Secretary  to  the  States  General, 
and  to  Anne  Van  Berghem.'  The  Family  from  which  he  was 
defeended,  was  originally  of  Amjlerdam,  where  from  the  Year 
1365.  his  Anceftors  had,  without  Interruption,  bore  the  moll 
honourable  Offices  of  the  State,  till  the  Year  1576.  when  a 
War  happening  betwixt  Spain  and  the  States,  occafioned  a 
Revolution  in  the  Fortunes  of  the  Family. 

But  Mr.  Ruyfch  is  far  lefs  confiderable  on  account  of  his  Ex¬ 
traction,  than  his  diftinguilhed  Merit  as  a  Member  of  Society, 
a  Phyfician,  and  an  Anatomift. 

This  Gentleman,  from  his  Infancy,  devoted  himfelf  to  Phy¬ 
fic,  and  began  his  firft  Refearches  with  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  Virtues  of  Plants,  the  Structures  of  Animals,  the  Quali¬ 
ties  of  Mineral  Bodies,  Chymical  Operations,  and  Anatomical 
DifleCtions,  were  the  ObjeCts  that  firft  ftruck  his  Fancy,  and 
called  for  his  improving  Hand.  He  was  none  of  thofe  fuper- 
ficial  Inquirers,  who  either  thro’  Prejudice,  or  Indolence,  reft 
fatisfied  on  this  Side  of  Truth ;  for  he  had  ftripp’d  his  Mind  of 
all  thofe  unreafonable  Attachments,  which  are  inconfiftent  with 
the  Temper  of  a  Philofopher;  and  acquir’d  fuch  an  indefatigable 
Turn,  that  his  hardeft  Labours  in  Purfuit  of  Truth  became 
his  higheft  Pleafures,  and  his  only  Recreations.  And  even  when 
he  married  in  1661.  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  with  a  View  to 
render  his  Circumftances  eafy,  that  he  might  purfue  Truth  to 
the  greater  Advantage. 

About  this  Time,  the  famous  Bilfus,  being  appointed  Pro- 
felfor  of  Anatomy  at  Louvain,  made  his  Appearance  at  Leyden. 
This  Phyfician  bore  it  with  a  high  Hand  ;  undervalued  thofe 
who  were  juftly  efteemed  the  Ornaments  of  their  Profeffion, 
and,  with  all  the  haughty  and  fupercilious  Airs  of  a  Spaniard, 
extoll’d  his  own  Difcoveries  above  theirs,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  Bile,  the  Lymph,  the  Chyle,  and 
Fat.  But  as  Infolence  feldom  fails  to  be  chaftifed  by  real  Me¬ 
rit,  fo  Deleboe,  Sylvius,  and  Van  Horne,  then  ProfelTors  at  Leyden , 
had  a  mind  to  check  the  exorbitant  Vanity  of  this  Stranger. 
For  this  Purpofe  they  courted  the  Affiftance  of  young  Ruyfch , 
who  had  been  more  converfant  in  minute  and  delicate  Dif- 
feCtions,  than  they  themfelves.  Mr.  Ruyfch  came  from  the 
Hague ,  where  he  lived,  to  Leyden,  by  Night,  prefented  them 
with  Materials  proper  for  encountering  and  confounding  Bilfus , 
and  returned  home  direCtly,  to  make  new  Preparations  for  the 
fame  Purpofe. 

After  having  thus  fought  in  Secret  againft  Bilfus,  the  two 
Combatants  came  at  laft  to  an  open  Engagement ;  for  Sylvius 
and  Van  Horne ,  to  whom  he  had  lent  fo  feafonable  an  Aid,  had 
no  mind  to  aflume  the  Refults  of  his  Induftry  as  their  own  Dif¬ 
coveries.  Mr.  Ruyfch,  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Debate,  had 
aflerted,  that  the  Refiftance  he  felt  upon  blowing  into  the  Lym¬ 
phatic  Veflels,  gave  him  Reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  Veflels 
were  furnifhed  with  Valves,  which,  he  confefs’d,  he  had  not 
feen,  but  faid,  he  was  not  fingular  in  his  Judgment  as  to  that 
Particular.  Bilfus  not  only  denied  the  FaCt  with  uncommon 
Aflurance,  but  even  teftified  a  ftrong  Contempt  for  thofe  who 
pronounced  the  thing  poffible.  Ruyfch ,  who  was  blefs’d  at 
once  with  a  clear  Head,  and  an  accurate  Hand,  actually  found 
thofe  Valves,  to  the  Number  of  above  two  thoufand,  and  o-ave 
inconteftable  Proofs  of  the  Reality  of  that,  which  he  had^be- 
fore  advanced  as  a  Conjecture  only.  This  Accident  gave  un- 
fpeakable  Satisfaction  to  Men  of  Senfe,  who  always  rejoice  to 
fee  Merit  triumph  over  Arrogance  and  Ignorance.  Bilfus , 
who  regarded  Reputation  more  than  Truth,  promifed  to  yield 
the  Point-  as  foon  as  he  himfelf  fhould  fee  thefe  Valves :  But 
when  the  Evidence  of  his  own  Senfes  reduced  him  to  a  Ne- 
ceffity  of  acknowledging  their  Exiftence,  he  added  Arrogance 
to  his  Ignorance,  and  confidently  aflerted,  That  he  knew  thefe 
Valves,  tho’,  for  Reafons  of  his  own,  he  did  not  chufe  todif- 
cover  his  Knowledge  in  that  Particular.  Ruyfch,  in  a  fmall 
Volume,  publilhed  in  1663.  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  firft 
Work  of  his  that  law  the  Light,  has  given  us  -a  particular 
Account  of  this  Conteft ;  in  which  Bilfus ,  infenfible  of  the 
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Advantages -of  Modefty,  renders  himfelf  famous,  or  rather  in¬ 
famous,  for  the  oppofite  Vice. 

Mr.  Ruyfch  was  in  the  Year  1664.  created  Do&or  of  Phyfic 
sn  the  Umverfity  of  Leyden ,  and  had  very  foon  after  a  very 
fine,  but  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  deplorable  Opportunity  put 
into  his  Hand,  of  convincing  the  World  with  how  great  Juftice 
that  Dignity  wras  conferr’d  upon  him;  for  the  Plague  began  to 
rage  all  over  Holland ,  and  Air.  Ruyfch  had  the  Oare  ot  thole 
that  were  info&ed  at  the  Hague ,  committed  to  him.  This 
•Office,  whatever  Share  of  Glory  it  might  procure  him,  was 
■ncverthelefs  far  from  being  defirable  in  itfelf :  But  it  is  no 
uncommon  tiling  for  Merit  and  Learning  to  fubjedf  their  Pof- 
feffors  to  Inconveniencies,  from  which  the  Ignorant  and  Illite¬ 
rate  are  entirely  free. 

But  his  principal  Bufinefs,  and  the  Employment  which  en- 
grofs’d  melt  of  his  Time,  confifted  in  carrying  Anatomy  to 
that  noble  Height  of  Perfedtion,  at  which  it  had  never  before 
arrived.  Anatomifts  had  long  contented  themfelves  with  fuch 
Inflruments  as  were  judged  neceflary  for  feparating  thofe  folid 
Parts,  the  particular  Structures,  or  mutual  Relations,  of  which 
they  wanted  to  difeover.  Regnier  de  Graaf \  an  entire  Friend, 
-and  an  intimate  Acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ruyfch’ s,  was  the  firft, 
who,  in  order  to  difeover  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veffels, 
and  the  feveral  Roads  it  took  during  Life,  invented  a  new  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Syringe,  by  means  of  which,  he  filled  the  Veflels  with 
Lome  high-coloured  Subftance,  which  fufficiently  difeovered  the 
Road  taken  by  itfelf,  and  confequently  that  taken  by  the  Blood 
in  a  living  Animal.  This  Invention  was  at  firft  approved  of ; 
but  the  Pradfice  was  foon  after  difcountenanced,  becaufe  the 
Matter  gradually  made  its  Efcape,  and  left  the  Preparation  good 
for  nothing. 

John  Swammerdam  endeavour’d  to  fupply  this  Defedf  in  de 
Graaf’s  Invention,  and  happily  concluded,  that  there  was  a 
Ncceffity  for  ufing  fome  warm  Subftance,  which  becoming 
gradually  cool,  in  Proportion  as  it  flow’d  into  the  Vefl’els,  might 
at  laft,  when  arrived  at  their  Extremities,  lofe  the  Nature  of  a 
Fluid,  and  by  that  means  become  capable  of  being  retain’d  in 
the  Veffels.  This,  no  doubt,  required  a  very  nice  and  difeern- 
ing  Judgment,  both  with  regard  to  the  particular  Quality  of  the 
irijedied  Matter,  its  due  Degree  of  Heat,  and  the  juft  Momen¬ 
tum,  or  Proportion  of  Force,  with  which  it  was  to  be  imped’d. 
By  this  means  Swammerdam  firft  render’d  the  Capillary  Arteries 
and  Veins  of  the  Face  vifible  ;  but  he  did  not  long  perfift  either 
in  the  Ule  or  Improvement  of  his  new  Invention  ;  for  an  Ex- 
cefs  of  Piety  foon  after  fpoil’d  his  Anatomical  Turn,  and  made 
him  look  upon  fuch  Practices  as  impious.  The  devout  Swam¬ 
merdam  was,  no  doubt,  afraid  of  rivalling  the  Almighty  in  the 
Perfection  of  his  Works  ;  but  his  Fears  in  this  Particular  were 
ill-founded.  But  as  the  moft  exalted  Degrees  of  Devotion  rare¬ 
ly  extinguifh  all  the  Motions  of  Vanity  in  the  Heart,  fo  Swam¬ 
merdam  was  tempted  to  communicate  his  Invention  to  his  Friend 
Mr.  Ruyfch  ;  who  was  not  only  fond  of  it,  but  afterwards 
pradlifed  it  without  any  Fear  of  offending  God. 

Upon  his  firft  Trial  he  found  the  Experiment  to  hold,  and, 
in  all  Probability,  produced  a  more  perfedt  Preparation  than 
Swammerdam  himfelf  had  done  :  The  Veffels  were  fo  curioufly 
injeCted,  that  the  remoteft  Parts  of  their  Ramifications,  which 
were  as  flender  as  the  Threads  of  a  Spider’s  Web,  became  vifi¬ 
ble  ;  and,  which  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  fometimes  were  not  fo, 
without  the  Affiftance  of  a  Microfcope.  What  then  muft  the 
Nature  of  that  Subftance  be,  which  is,  at  once,  fo  fine  as  to 
enter  the  imperceptible  Cavities  of  thefe  Canals,  and  at  the 
fame  time  is  pofiefs’d  of  fuch  a  Quality  as  to  indurate  itfelf 
there  ? 

Small  Ramifications  were  difeover’d,  which  were  neither  ob- 
fervahle  in  the  Living,  nor  to  be  feen  in  difledting  the  Bodies  of 
thofe  that  were  newly  dead. 

The  entire  Carcafes  of  Children  were  injeCted  ;  for  the  Ope¬ 
ration  was  thought  very  difficult,  if  not  entirely  impoffible,  in 
Adults.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  Year  1666.  by  the  Order  of  the 
States  General,  he  undertook  to  injedf  the  Body  of  the  Englijh 
Admiral  Berclcy ,  who  was  killed  on  the  nth  of  June ,  in  the 
Engagement  betwixt  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  fleets  :  This  Body, 
tho’  very  much  fpoil’d,  before  Ruyfch  put  his  artful  Hand  to  it, 
was  yet  fent  over  to  England  as  curioufly  prepar’d  as  if  it  had 
been  the  firefh  Carcafe  of  an  Infant ;  and  the  States  General 
beftow’d  a  Recompence  which  was  at  once  proportion’d  to  their 
Grandeur,  and  the  Artift’s  Merit. 

Every  Part  of  the  ii  jeCted  Matter  preferved  its  Confidence, 
its  Softnefs,  its  Flexibility,  and  even  gradually  acquir’d  frefh 
Degrees  of  Beauty  with  Time. 

Carcafes,  with  all  their  Vifcera,  were  fo  far  from  having  a 
naufeous  Smell,  that  they  even  acquired  an  agreeable  one,  and 
that  too  in  Cafes  where  they  fmell’d  very  ftrong  before  the  Ope¬ 
ration. 

Every  Part  was  preferved  from  Corruption  by  Mr.  Ruyfch’ s 
Secret.  A  long  Life  afforded  him  tire  Pleafure  of  feeing,  that 
his  Preparations  had,  till  then,  been  Proof  againft  the  Shocks  of 
Time,  and  even  put  it  out  of  his  Power  to  afeertain  the  Length 
of  their  future  Duration.  All  liis  inje&ed  Carcafes  glow  with 


the  ftriking  Luftre  and  Bloom  of  Youth  ;  they  appear  like  fo 
many  living  Perfons  faft  afieep  ;  and  their  pliant  Limbs  pro¬ 
nounce  them  ready  to  walk  :  In  fhort,  the  Mummies  of  Mr. 
Ruyfch  were  fo  many  Prolongations  of  Life  ;  whereas  thofe  of 
the  antient  Egyptians  were  only  fo  many  deplorable  -Continua¬ 
tions  of  Death. 

When  Mr.  Ruyfch  began  to  produce  fuch  furprifing  Prepa¬ 
rations,  abundance  of  incredulous  People  pronounced  the  Fadls 
impoffible  ;  but  he  gently  oppofed  their  Obftinacy  with  thefe 
Words,  Come  and  fee.  His  Mufeum  was  not  only  always  open, 
but  richly  ftor’d,  il  l  may  be  allow’d  the  Exprefton,  with  liv¬ 
ing  Monuments  of  his  Art,  who  were  ready  to  pronounce  in 
his  Favour,  and  give  the  Lye  to  his  Oppofers.  A  certain  Pro- 
fefl'or  of  Phyfic  very  ferioufiy  advifed  him  to  renounce  thefe 
Novelties,  and  tread  in  the  fafe  and  beaten  Paths  of  his  Predc- 
ceflors ;  but  as  Mr.  Ruyfch  defpifed  the  foolifh  Admonition, 
the  Dodlor  redoubled  his  Letters,  and  at  laft  told  him,  that  his 
Condudt  in  that  Particular  was  inconfiftent  with  the  Dignity  of 
a  Profelfor  ;  to  all  which  Ruyfch  replied,  in  a  noble  and  truly 
Laconic  Strain,  Come  and  see. 

Mr.  Ruyfch  conceals  the  Name  of  the  Profeflor,  who  was  fo 
friendly,  or  rather  fo  foolifh,  as  to  give  him  this  Advice ;  but 
he  has  ached  otherwife  with  regard  to  MefT.  Raw  and  Bid loo , 
who  were  both  famous  for  their  Skill  in  Anatomy,  and  had 
openly  declared  themfelves  againft  him  ;  efpecially  'Bidloo ,  who 
confidently  boafted,  that  he  knew  the  Secret  of  preparing  and 
preferving  Carcafes  better  than  Mr.  Ruyfch  himfelf.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Ruyfch  afkcd  him,  Why,  fince  it  was  fo,  he  had  not  dif¬ 
eover’d  fuch  and  fuch  Parts  ?  And  why  he  had  mangled  his  Ana¬ 
tomical  Tables,  by  committing  notorious  Blunders  ?  which  he 
fpecifies  and  points  out  to  him.  Thus  far  the  Conduct  of  Air, 
Ruyfch  was:  unexceptionable,  and  hitherto  he  appears  with  all 
the  Advantages  that  a  good  Caufe,  and  Candour  in  Difpute,  can 
give  him  :  But  foon  after  he  lofes  the  Temper  of  the  Philofo- 
pher,  and  the  Gentleman  ;  for,  upon  Bidloo’ s  calling  him  a  fub- 
tile  Butcher ,  he  falls  into  perfonal  Reflections,  and  fays,  that 
he  rather  chofe  to  be  Lanio  fubtilis,  quam  Lena  famofus,  “  a 
“  fubtile  Butcher,  than  an  infamous  Pimp.”  The  Play 
of  Words,  and  the  imagin’d  Antithefis,  betwixt  Lanio  and  Lenoy 
may  poffibly  have  induced  him  to  tranfgrefs  fo  far  againft  the 
Laws  of  Decorum,  and  true  Politenefs :  But  what  had  he  to 
do  with  the  Morals  of  his  Antagonift,  when  the  Extent  of  his 
Knowledge  was  the  Subjedt  in  Difpute?  True  it  is,  that  Bid- 
loo’s  ConduCt  was  fo  provoking  as  not  to  admit  of  an  Apology, 
when  he  call’d  him  jniferrimus  Anatomicorum ,  “  the  moft 

“  miferable  of  Anatomifts.”  But  the  Extravagance  of  one 
Man  ought  never  to  unhinge  the  Mind,  or  authorize  the  Ralh- 
nefs  of  another. 

But  tho’  Falfliood  may  fometimes  have  refolute  Champions, 
yet  Truth  never  fails  to  come  oft’  victorious  in  the  End.  The 
Beauties  of  Mr.  Ruyfch’ s  Art  were  feen,  and  the  Advantages  of 
it  felt.  The  SubjeCts  neceflary  for  DifleCtion,  which  the  reign¬ 
ing  Superftition  of  the  Times  render’d  very  few,  foon  fpoil’d  in 
the  Hands  of  other  Anatomifts  ;  but  Mr.  Ruyfch  had  the  incom¬ 
parable  Secret  of  rendering  them  of  eternal  Ufe.  DifleCtions 
were  now  no  more  accompanied  with  thofe  Ideas  of  Horror  and 
Averfion,  which  before  had  proved  fatal  to  Anatomy  :  Hitherto 
Anatomical  Demonftrations  could  only  be  made  in  the  Winter 
Seafon,  but  now  the  moft  fcorching  Heats  were  equally  proper 
for  that  Purpofe,  provided  the  Days  were  equally  clear. 

Now,  confidering  the  Advantages  of  this  Secret,  and  the 
ftrong  Curiofity  that  naturally  reign’d  in  Mr.  Ruyfch’s  Breaft, 
we  need  not  be  furprifed,  if  he  difeover’d  things  that  had  efcap’d 
the  Notice  of  all  that  went  before  him,  fuch  as  the  Bronchial 
Artery,  which  fupplies  the  Lungs  with  Nouriffiment,  before 
unknown  to  the  moft  minute  and  accurate  Anatomifts ;  the 
Periofteum  of  the  Offtcula  Auditus ,  which  were  formerly  look’d 
upon  as  bare  ;  the  Ligaments  belonging  to  the  Articulations  of 
thefe  Ojfcula.  He  likewife  found,  that  the  Cortical  Subftance  of 
the  Brain  was  not  glandular,  as  was  commonly  thought,  but 
confifted  of  Veffels  infinitely  ramified  ;  and  that  feveral  other 
Parts,  which  were  falfly  look’d  upon  as  glandular  Bodies,  were 
no  more  than  fo  many  Congeries  of  fimple  Veflels,  which  only 
differ’d  in  their  refpe&ive  Lengths,  their  Diameters,  the  Curves 
they  deferibed  in  their  Courfes,  and  the  Diftance  of  their  Ex¬ 
tremities  from  the  Hearty  Circumftances  on  which  the  various 
Secretions  or  Filtrations  depend.  Frederic  Schreiber ,  who  writes 
his  Life,  when  talking  of  the  Extent  and  Importance  of  his  Dif- 
coveries,  feems  animated  with  a  kind  of  Enthufiafm,  and  expo- 
ftulates  the  Matter  in  this  warm  Strain  :  Who  before  him  objerv d 
the  Veffels  running  thro’  the  Tunica  Aranea ,  the  Vnteha,  and  the 
Acetabulum  Coxm  ?  Who  difeovered  the  Veffels  diffufed  in  that 
Membrane  which  furrounds  the  Marrow  of  the  1  emenes  .  r 
who  found  out  the  Veffels  in  the  Meditullium  of  the  bones,  and  in 
thofe  Tendons  and  Ligaments  which  are  dejlitutc  of  1  loo  . 

' Ruyfch ,  befldes  his  Practice  of  Phyfic,  and  Profeflorftup  of 
Anatomy,  was,  by  the  Burgo- matters  of  Amjleulam,  appointe 
Infpcdtor  of  all  thofe  who  were  either  kill  d  or  wouir  v.  in i  pet 
fonal  Quarrels.  He  was  likewile,  for  the  genetal  Goo  o  t  e 

State,  created  Mailer  of  the  Midwives,  who,  genua.  }  p-a 
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jnrr,  were  very  ignorant  of  their  Bufinefs ;  they  were  too  hafty, 
for  Inftance,  in  forcibly  extracting  the  Placenta ,  when  it  came 
not  away  ;  and  were  often  rafh  enough  to  tear  it,  which  fre¬ 
quently  can  fed  unavoidable  Death  :  But  Mr.  Ruyfch  taught 
them,  tho’  with  fome  Difficulty,  to  wait  with  Patience  for  its 
coming  away,  or  at  leaft  only  gently  to  affift  its  Expulfion  ; 
becaufe  an  orbicular  Mufcle,  which  he  had  difeover’d  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Uterus,  naturally  thruft  it  outwards,  and  was 
even  fufficient  to  expel  it  intirely. 

At  laft  Ruyfch  was  created  Profeflor  of  Botany,  in  the  Exer- 
eife  of  which  Office  he  gave  the  fame  Scope  to  his  natural  Ge¬ 
nius,  which  he  had  formerly  done  in  Anatomy.  The  extenfive 
Commerce  of  the  Hollanders  fupplied  him  with  many  exotic 
Plants,  which  he  difteeffed  and  preferved  with  incomparable 
Art:  He  dexteroufly  feparated  their  VelTels  from  their  Paren¬ 
chyma,  and  by  that  means  plainly  fhew’d  wherein  their  Life 
confifted.  Thus  Animals  and  Plants  were  equally  embalmed, 
and  equally  fure  of  Duration,  by  the  fkilful  Touches  of  Mr. 
Ruyfch' s  Hand. 

His  Mufeum,  or  Repofitory  of  Curiofities,  contain’d  fuch  a 
rich  and  magnificent  Variety,  that  one  would  have  rather  taken 
it  for  the  Collection  of  a  King  than  the  Property  of  a  private 
Man  :  But  not  fatisfied  with  the  Store  and  Variety  it  afforded, 
he  would  beautify  the  Scene,  and  join  an  additional  Luftre  to 
the  curious  ProfpeCt.  He  mingled  Groves  of  Plants,  and  De¬ 
signs  of  Shell-work,  with  Skeletons,  and  difmember’d  Limbs  ; 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  he  animated,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak,  the  Whole  with  appofite  Infcriptions,  taken  from  the 
beft  Latin  Poets.  This  Mufeum  was  the  Admiration  of  Fo¬ 
reigners  :  Generals  of  Armies,  Embaffadors,  Electors,  and  even 
Princes  and  Kings,  were  fond  to  vifit  it.  When  Peter  the  Firft, 
of  ALufcovy ,  came  into  Ho  llandy  in  the  Year  1695.  he  was  fo 
ffruck  with  the  View  of  Mr.  Ruyfch' s  Collection,  that  he  ten¬ 
derly  kifs’d  a  little  Infant,  which  fparkled  with  all  the  Graces  of 
real  Life,  and  feem’d  to  fmile  upon  him.  On  his  fecond  com¬ 
ing  over,  in  1714.  he  purchafed  the  Collection,  and  fent  it  to 
Peter/burg  ;  but  the  Induftry  and  long  Experience  of  Mr. 
Ruyjch  foon  fupplied  him  with  another. 

In  the  Year  1727.  he  was  chofen  Honorary  Affociate  of  the 
Umverfity  of  Peterjburg.  He  was  alfo  a  Member  of  the  Leopol- 
d'me  Academy  in  Germany ,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

He  died  of  a  Fever  in  the  g2d  Year  of  his  Age  in  1731.  and 
had  this  peculiar  Advantage  over  moft  other  learned  Men,  that 
he  lived  to  fee  all  that  Oppofition,  which  Malice  and  Envy 
made  to  his  Merit,  hufh’d  and  laid  to  deep. 

Mr.  Ruyfch  has  publifh’d  a  great  many  Pieces  at  different 
Times,  which  were  at  laft  reduced  into  a  very  confuted  and 
unaccountable  Order,  and  printed,  as  the  Title-page  of  the  firft 
Volume  imports,  Amjlelodamiy  apud  JaJfonio-Waefbergios , 
*737- 

There  is  a  Peculiarity  in  one  Work  of  Mr.  Ruyfch' s,  which 
deferves  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  which  is,  that  fome  Paffages  of 
his  Adverfaria ,  which  he  publifh’d  in  Latin  and  Dutch ,  are  left 
untranflated  into  the  Dutch ,  What  influenced  this  Author  in 
this  Cafe,  every  one  rauft  judge  for  himfelf,  from  the  Nature  of 
the  Paffages  untranflated. 

We  hope  the  vaft  Variety  both  of  entertaining  and  in ftru eff¬ 
ing  Incidents  that  occur  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Ruyfch ,  will  fuffi- 
ciently  apologize  for  its  Length,  and  account  for  our  fpending 
more  Time  upon  him  than  fome  of  the  reft, 

Santorini,  (J.  Dominicus) 

As  I  remember,  a  Venetian ,  publifh’d  many  curious  Anato¬ 
mical  Difcoveries  in  his  Obfervationes  Anatomica ,  of  which  there 
have  been  one  or  more  Italian  Editions  ;  but  the  laft  was  printed 
at  Leyden ,  1739-40. 

His  Opufcula  Medica  were  printed  at  Rotterdam ,  1719. 

ScHELHAMMERUS,  (GuNTHERUS  CHRISTOPHERUs) 

A  Phyfician,  who,  in  the  latter  Part  of  the  laft  Century, 
was  Profeflor  of  Phyftc  at  Jena  for  four  Years  ;  and  afterwards 
removed  into  Denmark ,  where  he  fpent  the  Remainder  of  his 
Days.  He  wrote  a  Book  intituled,  In  Phyfologiam  Introduction 
printed  Helmcefadiiy  1681.  4 to.  and  another  intituled,  De  Au~ 
ditu  Liber  Unus,  Lugd.  Bat.  1684.  8 vo. 

This  laft,  and  his  Epiflolica  Dijfertatio  de  Lymphcs  Ortu ,  A 
Lymphaticorum  Vaforum  Caujis ,  are  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Anatomica .  He  alfo  publifh’d  an  Edition  of  Conringius' s  In¬ 
troduction  to  Phyfic,  with  Notes. 

He  makes  various  Obfervations  relative  to  the  Tongue,  La¬ 
rynx,  Salivary  Glands,  Diaphragm,  Mefentery,  Colon,  Inte- 
ftinum  Caecum,  Receptaculum  Chyli,  Kidneys,  Fingers,  Nails, 
and  to  the  Lymph,  and  Lymphatic  Ducts,  all  which  are  worthy 
of  Conflderation. 

Some  detach’d  Pieces  of  this  Author  are  extant  in  the  Ger- 
man  Ephemerides,  as  the  Anatomy  of  a  Mole ,  and  a  Treat ife 
De  Lalculo  Cerebri, 

VoL.  I. 


Schillingius  (Henricus  Sigismundus) 

Was  Author  of  the  following  Anatomical  Works : 

LBfcurfus  Phyfiologico-Anatomicus  clc  Microcofni  Miferia' 
&  ferfedtionis  Excellent  iay  IVittebergcs ,  1658.  in  \to. 

radtatus  Ojleologicus ,  five  Ojleologia  Microcofmica,  Drefdcs 
1669.  in  4 to. 

ScHNEIDERUS,  (CoNRADUS  VlCTOR) 

Pr°f"eflor  of  Phyfic  at  Wirtemberg ,  in  the  Middle  of  the 

.  Century,  wrote  a  great  many  Anatomical  Pieces ;  but  his 
principal  Subjects  are  the  Mcmbrana  Pituitaria ,  and  the  Bones 

°  rr  rtr^d’  upon  which  he  has  fome  excellent  Remarks. 

His  Works  are, 

DiJJertation.es  Anatomica?  de  Partibus ,  quas  vacant ,  Principa - 
toribus ,  Capite ,  Lorde ,  Hepate ,  cum  Obfervationibus  ad  Ana  to- 
miairiy  necnon  ad  Art  cm  Ale  den  di  pertinentibus ,  IVittebergcs , 
apucl  J  oh  an.  Rotinerum ,  1643.  8-zw. 

cr’ibriformi ,  A  Senfu  ac  Organo  Odoratus ,  A 

or  is  ad  uti  unique  fpedt antibus ^  de  Coryza ,  Hesmorrhagia 
Fa/ turn,  Polypo ,  Sternutatione ,  Amiffione  Odoratus ,  IVitteber- 
gez,  apud  Fobiam  Mevium  A  Elerdum  Schumacher unr  i6c<. 
m  iimo.  J 

Difputationes  Ofeologiccs  aliquot ,  IVittebergcs ,  apud  Michael . 
IVendtium, 0  1649.  in  8 vo. 

Difputatio  Medica  de  Offibus  Sincipitis ,  IVittcbergce ,  apud 
Johan.  Rohnerum ,  1653.  %vo’ 

DeOjfe  Occipitisy  ejufdemque  Vitiis  ac  Vulneribus.  lbidemy 
apud  Johan.  Hacke ,  anno  iA  forma  eifd. 

Difputatio  Medtcay  de  Offibus  ’Temporum .  Ibid,  apud  Johan, 
Rohnerum ,  1653.  'n  8w. 

Oratio  de  JE  quit  ate  ac  Jufitid  Natures ,  ibid.  1646.  in  \to. 

Oratio  de  Beilis  Natures ,  ibid,  in  Fol. 

Dijfertatio  Anatomico-Chirurgicay  de  Natura  OJfis  Front  is  9 
&  ejus  Vulneribus  ac  Vitiisy  ibid.  1650.  in  tivo. 

Liber  primus  de  Catarrhis.  Ahto  agitur  de  fpe debus  Catarrho- 
rinny  A.  de  Ojfe  cuneiformiy  per  quod  Catarrhi  decurrere  fingun- 
tWy  JVittebergcSy  apud  Hcsr.  Tobice  Mevii,  IA  Elerdi  Schuma- 
cheriy  1660.  in  4 to. 

Liber  de  Catarrhis  fecunduSy  quo  Galenici  Catarrhorum  meatus 
perfpicue  falf  revincuntury  ibid,  apud  Eofdemy  anno  &  forma 
eifdem.  J 

Liber  de  Catarrhis  tertius ,  quo  Novi  Catarrhorum  meatus 
dcmonjlrantur ,  ibid,  apud  Eofdemy  1661.  in  4 to. 

Liber  de  Catarrhis  quartusy  quo  generaiis  Catarrhorum  Cura- 
tio  ad  noviiia  Dogmata  &  Inventa  paratur ,  ibid,  apud  Eun- 
demy  anno  iA  forma  eifdem. 

Liber  fiiintus  A  Ultimus  de  Catarrh  of orum  Dicstay  IA  de 
fpe  debus  Catarrhorumy  iAc.  WittebergcSy  1662.  in  4  to. 

Liber  de  Catarrhis  fpecialijfimusy  Ac.  IVittebergcs y  1674.  in 
4  to. 

Liber  de  Morins  Capitis  feii  Cephalicis  ilhs,  ut  vocanty  fopo - 
rofiSy  fAc.  WittebergcSy  1669.  in  4 to. 

Liber  de  Nova  Graviffimorum  trium  Morborum  Curationey 
Ac.  Francofurtiy  1672.  in  4 to. 

Liber  de  Spafmorum  Natura  A  SubjedOy  Ac.  IVittebergcs , 
1678.  in  42 ‘0. 

Severinus  (Marcus  Aurelius) 

Was  Pupil  to  Julius  JaJfolinuSy  in  the  Beginning  of  the  laft 
Century,  and  afterwards  Profeflor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at 
Naples.  He  is  more  famous  for  his  Chirurgical  than  his  Ana¬ 
tomical  Works,  and  perhaps  excell’d  in  Surgery  by  the  Help  of 
Anatomy,  without  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  any 
confiderable  Figure  in  that  Profeffion.  His  Anatomical  Works 
are, 

Zootomia  Democritcay  Ac.  NoribergcSy  1646.  in  4 to. 

Hifloria  Anatomica ,  Obfcrvatioq ;  Medica ,  evifeerati  Corporis , 
Neapoliy  1629.  in  4 to. 

_  De  Aqua  Pericardii  Cordis  Adipe ,  Paris  Cholidochis ,  Ham- 
vicSy  1654.  in  4 to. 

His  fhicejliones  Anatomices  quatuor.  1.  De  Aqua  Pericardii . 
2.  De  Cordis  Adipe.  3.  De  Paris  Cholidochis.  4.  Ojleologia , 
pro  Galeno,  adverfus  Argutatores.  Epidoches  in  totidem  alias  Julii 
Jafoliniy  are  extant  in  an  Anatomical  Piece  of  Volckamer's , 
HanovicSy  1654.  in  4 to.  Francofurtiy  1668.  in  12 mo. 

SeverUs,  (Nicolaus) 

About  the  Middle  of  the  laft  Century,  wrote  the  following 
Anatomical  Pieces : 

Refponfo  ad  Vindicias  Flepatis  Redivivi  contra  Deufngium , 
Lugd.  Batavorumy  1662.  in  i2tno. 

Obfervationes  Anatomicce  de  Glandulis  Oculorumy  novifque 
eorum  VaftSy  HafnicSy  1664.  in  aJo. 

Obfervationes  Anatomiecs  de  Glandulis  Oris ,  Lugd.  Batavo¬ 
rumy  1662.  in  4 to.  and  12 mo. 

Steno,  (Nicolaus) 

A  Dane ,  flourifh’d  about  the  Middle  of  the  laft  Century. 
He  enrich’d  Anatomy  with  many  valuable  Difcoveries :  Amongft 
6  A  '  other 
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fether  Things,  he  obferved  the  Dudls  which  convey  Moifture 
to  the  Eye  for  the  Convenience  of  its  Motion  in  the  Orbit, 
and  in  1662  deferib’d  a  falivary  Dudt  not  taken  Notice  of  be¬ 
fore,  which  comes  from  the  Glands  which  lie  near  the  Ears. 
He  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  mufcular  Coat  of  the 
Pharynx  are  fpiral  in  a  double  Order ,  one  afeending,  and  the 
other  defeending,  which  run  contrary  Courfes,  and  mutually 
crofs  each  other  in  every  Winding.  Befides  thefe,  he  made 
feveral  Obfervations  concerning  the  Lymphedudts. 

His  Anatomical  Works  are,  . 

De  Mufculis  tff  Glandulis  Obfervationum  Specimen ,  Zffc. 
Hafnia ,  1667.  in  tpto.  Amjlelodami, 1664.  in  12 mo.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum ,  1683.  in  lima.  This  is  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Anatomica. 

Dijfert&tio  de  Cerebri  Anatome.  This  is  tranflated  from  the 
French  Edition  of  1669.  by  Guido  Fanoifius,  Lugd.Bat.  1671. 
in  iirno .  This  is  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Obfervationes  Anatomica,  quibus  varia  Oris ,  Oculorum  iff 
Nariuni  Vafa  deferibuntur ,  novifque  Saliva,  Lachrymarum  iff 
Muci  Fontes  deteguntur  ;  et  novum  Bilfii  de  Lymph  a  Motu  iff 
Ufu  Commentum  examinatur  iff  rejicitur.  Lugd.  Bat.  1662.  in 
Umo.  Ibid.  1680.  in  12 mo. 

This  is  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Elementorum  Myologies  Specimen ,  feu  Mufculi  Defcriptio  Geo- 
metrica.  Cut  accedunt  Canis  C archaria  dijfeftum  Caput ,  iff  dif- 
feftus  Pifcis  ex  Canum  genere.  Amjlelodami ,  1669.  in  8 vo. 

This  is  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Stockhamerus,  (Franciscus) 

In  the  latter  End  of  the  laft  Century,  publiftied  the  follow¬ 
ing  Anatomical  Pieces  :  . 

Microcofmographia, five  Partium  humani  Corporis  omnium , 
earumque\Attionum  iff  XJfuum  brevis  quidem ,  accurata  tamen  iff 
atoma  Defcriptio ,  novis  hujus  feculi  Inventis  ex  ornate^  Vienna 
Aujlria ,  1682.  in  12 mo. 

Straussius  (Laurentius) 

Flourilh’d  in  the  latter  Part  of  the  laft  Century.  He  publiftied 
many  Pieces,  amongft  which,  thofe  that  are  Anatomical,  are, 

Conatus  Anatomicus ,  aliquot  Difputationibus  exhibitus.  Iran- 

cof.  1665.  in\to.  ,  .  jrr.  ~  . 

Microcofmographia  Metrica ,  five  humani  Corporis  Hijtoria 
Elegiaco  Carmine  exhibit  a,  iff  ad  Sanguinis  Circulationem ,  iff 

pleraque  nova  Anatomicorum  Inventa  accommodata.  Giejfa ,  1679. 

in  8 vo. 

Swammerdam  (Johannes). 

He  was  a  celebrated  Anatomift  of  Am  ft  er  dam,  in  the  latter 
Part  of  the  laft  Century,  having  been  a  favourite  Pupil  of  Van 
Horne ,  under  whom  he  made  a  confiderable  Progrefs  in  the  Art 
of  differing  and  preparing  Bodies. 

De  Graaf  was  Pupil  to  Van  Horne  at  the  fame  Time  with 
Swammerdam ,  and  is  charged  by  Swammerdam  with  Plagiarifm, 
in  ftealing  the  Difcoveries  of  their  common  Inftrudfor,  and 
claiming  them  as  his  own.  His  Works  are  in  very  good  Efteem, 

and  are,  t  ' . 

Miraculum  Natura ,  five  Uteri  Muliebns  Fabrica.  Notts  in 
D.  Joh.  Van  Horne  Prodromum  illujlrata ,  iff  Tabulis  a  Clarijf. 
E Xpert ijjimifque  Viris  cum  ipfo  Archetypo  collatis ,  adumbrata. 
Adjefta  ejl  Nova  Methodus ,  Cavitates  Corporis  ita  praparandi, 
ut  fuam  femper  genuinam  faciem  fervent.  Lugd.  Bat.  1672.  in 
j^to.  Ibidem ,  1679.  in  \to.  This  is  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ana¬ 
tomica. 

Trail atusPhyfico- Anatomica- Medicus,  de  RefpirationeUfuque 
Pulmonum.  Lugd.  Bat.  1667*  in  8 vo.  Ibid.  1679.  in  8 vo. 
and  L.  Bat.  1738.  This  is  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

Sylvius  (Franconius  de  la  Boe). 

He  is  more  known  as  a  practical  Author,  than  as  an  Anato¬ 
mift.  He  was  born  at  Hanover ,  in  1614  >  pradtifed  at  Am¬ 
jlerdam  ;  afterwards  was  a  ProfefTor  at  Leyden,  where  he  dy’d 
in  1678. 

What  gives  him  a  Title  to  a  Place  here,  is  his  Syftem  of 
the  Bile,  which,  ’tis  faid,  he  borrow’d  from  Nemefius  ;  and 
the  Difcovery  which  he  claims  of  the  Os  Orbiculare  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  Ear,  whofe  Situation,  however,  he  miftook  ;  for  he 
thought  it  was  placed  on  the  Side  of  the  Head  of  the  Stapes , 
whereas  it  is  placed  betwixt  that  and  the  Incus. 

Tauvry,  (Daniel) 
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Tilingius  (Matthias) 

Wrote  feveral  Anatomical  Pieces  j  but  is  not  remarkable  for 
any  new  Difcoveries.  He  liv’d  in  the  latter  Part  of  the  laft 
Century.  His  Anatomical  Works  are, 

De  Tuba  Uteri ,  deque  Foetu  nuper  in  Gallia ,  extra  Uteri 
cavitatcm ,  in  Tuba  concepto ,  Exercitatio  Anatomica.  Rinthelii  t 
1670.  in  12 mo. 

De  Placenta  Uteri  Difquifitio  Anatomica,  novis  in  Medi- 
cina  Hypothefibus  illujlrata.  Rinthelii,  1672.  in  ilmo. 

De  Admiranda  Renum  Strutiura,  eorumque  Ufu  nobili  in 
Sanguificatione,  SeminisP  reparations,  ac  Humor  is  ferofi  Sanguine 
Segregations,  confijlente,  Exercitatio  Anatomica,  ex  Principiis  de 
Circular i  Sanguinis  Motu  illujlrata.  Francof.  1672.  in  i'lmo. 

Anatomia  Lienis ,  ad  Circulationem  Sanguinis,  aliaque  Re- 
centiorum  inventa,  accommodata .  Rinthelii,  1673.  in  12 mo. 
Ibid.  1676.  in  i'lmo. 

Ylu^KiicKrtf,  feu  Digreffo  Phyfico- Anatomica  Chriofa  de  Vafe 
brevi  Lienis,  ejufq-,  Ufu  nobili  ac  egregio  in  Corporis  humani  Oe- 
conomia.  AFindcs,  1676.  in  nmo. 

Tyson  (Edward). 

This  Gentleman  was  Phyfician  to  Bethlehem  Hofpital,  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  Ledfurer  of  Anatomy  at 
Surgeons  Hall. 

He  was  a  very  accurate  Anatomift,  as  appears  by  feveral  Dif- 
fertations,  of  which  he  was  Author,  interfpers’d  in  the  Philofo - 
phical  Tranfatlions,  and  the  Atla  Eruditorum ,  relating  to  the 
human  Anatomy,  that  ofBeafts  and  Infedls. 

His  Phocana,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Porpus,  difledied  at  Gre- 
foam  College,  with  a  preliminary  Difcourfe  concerning  Anatomy,  ' 
and  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals,  was  printed  London,  1681. 

Valsalva  (Antonius  Maria) 

This  Phyfician  was  born  at  Imola ,  a  City  of  Italy,  and  was 
Profefior  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna.  His  Treatife  on  the  Ear  is 
efteem’d  an  excellent  Performance,  and  contains  many  Difco¬ 
veries  relating  to  that  Organ.  He  alfo  deferibes,  and  gives  new 
Figures  of,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Uvula  and  Pharynx. 

Verheyen  (Philip). 

He  was  born  in  1648.  He  intended  originally  to  turn  his 
Studies  towards  Divinity  ;  but  having  loft  one  of  his  Legs  by 
a  Mortification,  he  apply’d  himfelf  entirely  to  Phyfic,  and  was 
ProfeiTor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Louvain ,  where  he  ac¬ 
quir’d  great  Reputation,  and  died  of  a  Fever  in  17  n,  much 
regretted  by  the  learned  World.  His  Anatomy  bears  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Charadter,  and  has  gone  through  feveral  Editions,  the 
third  of  which  is  that  printed  Brux.  1726.  2  Vols.  4 to. 

Verle  (Johannes  Baptista) 

Wrote  a  Treatife  intituled  Anatomia  Artificialis  Oculi  hu¬ 
mani.  'Phis  was  printed  at  Amjlerdam,  1680.  ilmo.  and  is 
extant  in  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ana¬ 
tomica. 

Verney  (Guichard  Joseph  du). 

This  celebrated  Anatomift  was  born  at  Feurs  en  Forez ,  Au- 
gujl  the  5th,  1648.  His  Father,  Jaques  du  Verney ,  was  a 
Phyfician  at  that  Place.  He  ftudy’d  Phyfic  five  Years  at 
Avignon ,  and  came  to  Paris  1667,  where  he  was  foon  after 
employ’d  in  diftedting  the  Brain,  before  Aflemblies  of  learned 
Men,  who  us’d  to  meet  at  the  Abbe  Bourdelct’s,  and  at  Mr. 
Denys’ s,  a  learned  Phyfician  at  Paris.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo 
well  on  thefe  Occafions,  that  in  1676  he  was  received  into 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  as  a  Member  ;  and  afterwards 
read  Ledtures  to  the  Dauphin  in  Anatomy.  In  1679  he  was 
conftituted  Profefior  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Garden. 

In  1683  he  publiftied  his  Trade  de  I’Organe  de  I’Oiie,  which 
the  following  Year  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at 
Nuremberg.  He  dy’d  the  10th  of  September  IJ 30.  The 
above-mentioned  Treatife  on  the  Ear  is  in  great  Efteem,  and 
is  the  only  Work  he  publiftied. 

Veslingius  (Johannes). 

He  was  Profeflor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  at  Padua,  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  laft  Century.  His  Syntagma  Anatomicum 
bears  a  good  Character  ;  of  which  there  have  been  many 
Editions  adorn’d  with  Figures  ;  but  that  of  Amjlerdam,  1666, 
with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  by  Gerard  Blafius ,  is  in  moft 
Efteem. 


A  French  Phyfician,  who  publiftied  a  Treatife  of  Anatomy, 
but  of  no  great  Charadter,  being  remarkable  for  extravagant 
Hypothefes,  and  ill-concerted  Theory.  This  he  publiftied  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  Anafomie  Renfonnee,  about  1687,  being  then 
but  eighteen  Years  old.  In  1700  he  publiftied  his  Traite  de  la 
Generation,  et  de  la  Nouriture  du  Foetus.  He  dy’d  in  1 701,  in 
the  31ft  Tear  of  his  Age. 


Vieussens  (Raymond). 

He  was  of  Montpelier,  and  was  famous  for  underftanding, 
'ith  great  Accuracy,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  fpinal  Mar- 
iw,  and  Nerves,  in  which  he  fometimes  diflents  from  IVillis. 
a  his  Neurologia  he  gives  a  very  good  Defcription,  and  mag- 
ificent  Figures,  of  thefe  Parts.  His  A eurographia  was  painted 
.ugd.  1684.  v 

VlGIERTUS 
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Vigierius  (Johannes). 

He  was  a  celebrated  Surgeon,  and  liv’d  about  the  Middle  of 
the  laft  Century.  His  Enchindiun i  Anatomic  arum  is  printed 
with  his  Opera  Medic o-Chirurgica,  Hagce  Comitum ,  1659. 
Quarto. 

Virsugus  (Johannes  Georgius). 

He  was  a  Bavarian ,  and  a  confiderable  Anatomift.  He  pub¬ 
lished  no  Work,  but  render’d  himfelf  famous  by  the  Difco- 
very  of  the  Du£t  of  the  Pancreas,  which  difeharges  the  Fluid, 
Separated  in  that  glandulous  Subftance,  at  the  fame  Place  where 
the  Du£tus  communis  Cholodochus  opens  into  the  Duodenum. 
This  he  difeover’d  in  1642.  He  was,  not  long  after,  fhot  by 
an  Italian ,  in  his  own  Study,  who,  it  was  thought,  had  been 
hired  to  murder  him.  His  Name  is  fometimes  Spelt  Wir- 
tumgus . 

VOLKAMERUS  (JOHANNES  GeORGIUS). 

He  was  a  Phyfician  of  Norimberg ,  about  the  Middle  of  the 
laft  Century. 

__  There  are  a  great  many  detach’d  Pieces  of  this  Author  in  the 
German  Ephemerides  ;  befides  which  he  publish’d 

Collegium  Anatomicum  concinnatum  ex  clarijjimis  Triumviris  : 
ex  J ulii  J afolini ,  Locris ,  Ahtajlionibus  Anatomicis.  1.  De  Cor¬ 
dis  Adipe.  2.  De  Aqua  Pericardii.  3.  De  Ports  Choledochis , 
IA  Vefica  Fellea.  4.  Ofteologia  parva  :  Marci  Aurelii  Sejve- 
rini ,  Thurii ,  totidem  Eptdocbii  :  &  Bartholomao  Cabrolio ,  Aqui- 
tano.  Hanov'us ,  1654,  in  \to.  Francof.  1668.  in  4 to. 

Epijlola  de  Stomacho,  feripta  ad  Dodt.  Johan.  Georgium  Sar¬ 
tor  ium,  Altdorphi  Noricor.  1682.  4 to: 

Wepfer  (Johannes  Jacobus). 

He  was  a  Phyfician  of  Schaffhaufcn  in  the  latter  Part  of  the 
laft  Century,  and  oblig’d  the  World  with  many  curious  Ana¬ 
tomical  Pieces  ;  particularly  Some  relating  to  the  Anatomy  of 
People  who  dy’d  Apople&ic.  His  Anatomical  Works  are, 
Obferyationes  Anatomic es,  ex  Cadaveribus  eorum ,  quos  fujlulit 
Apoplexia ,  cum  Exercitatione  de  ejus  Loco  a jfedlo.  S chaff.  1658. 
in  Svo.  Ibid.  1675.  in  Svo.  Amjl.  1681.  in  8vo. 

\  Hijloriarum  &  Obfervationum  Apoplediicarum  fcf  fimilium ,  po- 
iijjimum  Ana  tomes  fubjedlorum  Audtarium  :  cum  Scholiis.  Ibi¬ 
dem,  anno  &  forma  eifdem. 

Hijloria  Anatomica  de  Puelld  fine  Cerebro  natd.  Schaffh. 
1665.  in  Svo.  This  is  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica. 

De  Dubiis  Anatomicis  Epijlola.  This  is  publish’d,  together 
with  a  Treatife  of  Jacobus  Henricus  Paullus,  intituled,  Ana¬ 
tomies  Bilfianes  Ana  tome,  Noriberges ,  1664.  in  ¥°'  Argent. 
1665,  in  8 vo. 
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ner  how  every  Part  of  the]  Body  confpircs  with  any  others  to 
P  ocure  any  one  particular  Motion,  was  clearly  (hewn  •  and 
thereby  lt  was  made  plain,  even  to  Senfe,  that  wher’e-ever 
many  Parts  joined  at  once  to  caufe  the  Same  Motion,  thatMo- 

wh?ch  ““  Cnay  Verm  t,Ut  g°  into  evei7  one  of  thofe Par£ 

S  W  3  ftrUCku  t0gether‘  And  tho’  Vieutfen*  a"d  du  Ver- 

Nerv«  .  mah/  th'ngs  correae(l  Dr-  Willis's  Andtomy  of  the 

even  at  the  T-*^  ^rengthen'd  bis  general  Hypothefis, 
even  at  the  Time  when  they  discover’d  his  Miftakes. 

SeVeHl  ffte  c  *  u  °y  tbe  Stomach,  and  examined  the 
formerlv  *  7S  °irt^u  m.ldcde  Coat,  with  more  Exa&nefs  than 

VelTels  and  M  ^  beCn  Vei?  nke  in  tracing  the  BIood- 
ftiewn  th  .WVeruthat  fUn  amonSft  the  Coats  5  has  evidently 
Gbnds  Se  J rnfue  IS,Tered  with  a  Sedulous  Coat,  whole 

Fibres  froiri3^  ^  j7uCdage’  wh*ch  both  preferves  the 

^dby  the  Aliments  which  the  Stomach 

there  u7rformedl;CUrS7n  the  Spittle  t0  further  the  I%ftion 
thofe  Several  Rn’  ^ glVen  a.  Particular  Account  of  all 
Qoat  ws  op  fibres,  which  compofe  the  mufcular 

Winslow,  (James  Be?tignus) 

*ff-of  Bhyfio,  Anatomy,  and  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
oCthef  Royal  &£  R^' ^ 

Dr-  Glors‘ Dmiksmxo « and 

the  bcR  %ftem  of  folid  Parts  of  the  Body 

Perfntnit  ^  ,ap/eared’  and  1 18  remarkable  for  Concifenefs  and 
Perfpicuity  and  for  the  exaeft  Order  of  the  Work.  The  Au- 

h°WiVer’  Charged  ™th  introducing  new  Terms  into 
Anatomy  without  any  Neceffity,  which  can  only  tend  to  em¬ 
broil  the  Science,  and  perplex  Students.  The  famous  Stem 
was  great  Unde  to  Winjlow. 


Wesenfeld  (Conradus)* 

I  don’t  know,  that  this  Phyfician  ever  published  any  thirw  in 
Anatomy  ;  but  Johannes  Petrus  Albrecht,  in  the  German  Ephe¬ 
merides,  relates,  That  Wefenfeld  thought  he  obferv’d,  in  a 
Criminal  he  difteefed,  Some  Duds  which  pafs  from  the  ’intejli - 
num  Cescum  to  the  Bladder  of  Urine  :  But  I  don’t  find  that 
thefe  have  been  obferv’d  by  any  one  Since. 

Wharton  (Thomas). 

.  He  was  a?  Englijh  Phyfician,  and  in  1656  publifhed  a  Trea¬ 
tife  on  the  Glands,  intituled,  Adenographia  j  in  which  there  are 
many  curious  Particulars  not  known  before.  In  narticular  he 
difeover'd  a  Dufl  which,  arifrng  from  the  conglomerate 
Glands,  which  are  Situated  in  the  inner  Side  of  the  lower  Jaw 
conveys  Saliva,  which  it  discharges  near  the  Middle  of  the 
Chin  into  the  Mouth. 

Willis  (Thomas). 

was  a  educated  at  Oxford ,  where  he  was 

Profeffor  of  Natural  Philofophy,  He  was  born  in  1620,  and 
dy  d  1677.  He  was  more  eminent  for  his  Praftice  in  Lmdon, 
than  valuable  for  his  Theory,  which  in  many  Inflances  happens 
to  be  none  of  the  bed.  He  was,  however,  an  excellent  Ana- 
tomift,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  Brain,  Nerves  Sm- 
mach,  and  Inteftines.  * 

Piccolhomims  had  obferv’d  before  him,  that  the  Brain,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  and  Cerebellum,  confift  of  two  diftindf  Sub- 
itances,  an  outer  Alh-colour’d  Subftance,  thro’  which  the 

FNH  V^w  WJ‘Ch  1,e  “‘no-  the  Pia  Mater  in  innumerable 
folds  and  Windings,  are  difTeminated  ;  and  an  inner,  every¬ 
where  united  to  it,  of  a  nervous  Nature,  that  joins  this  Bark 
(as  it  IS  ufually  called)  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  which  is 
the  Original  of  all  the  Pairs  of  Nerves  that  iflue  from  the  Brain 
and  of  the  fpinal  Marrow,  and  lies  under  the  Brain  and  Cere¬ 
bellum  After  him,  Dr.  Ilillis  was  fo  very  exaeft,  that  he 
?ndullafy  Subftance’  thro’  a11  its  Insertions,  into  the 

t^SotnatTeWand  thC  Ailedul'a  ?blongata’  and  examined 
Part  of R  ,e  N£7CS’  and  went  along  with  them  int0  every 
the  Bnin  ^od/»  with  wonderful  CunoSity.  Hereby  not  only 

andMotfon Proved  to  be  the  Fountain  of  SenSe 
and  Motion,  but  alfo,  by  the  Courfes  of  the  Nerves,  the  Man- 


ANATON.  See  Anatron. 

T,  J NATRKIS,  Wjwf,  from  iti  and  t£?V,  to  perforate 

f V  to  fiffy 

ANATRIBE,  dvarredfi,  and 

FrKfon.TRIPSIS’  from  “’«>  and  to  rub. 

ANATRIS,  or,  ANTARIS,  Mercurv. 

ANATRON,  or,  NATRON,  is  a  Salt  taken  from  the 
River  Nile  m  Egypt,  by  Cryftallization,  or  by  Evaporation 
I  was  very  probably  the  Nitre  of  the  Antients,  and  fs  rareN 
nd  m  Europe.  It  is  a  little  acrid  and  alcaline  to  the  Tafte.  ^ 

ftalliy0’^  1  t0ribe  Ch°kn  in  a  LumP»  white,  looking  as  if  cry- 

a  bad  SmeirneTenUS’  ha^ing  the  Ta^  of  common  Salt,  but  of 
a  bad  Smell,  eafily  moiftemng  ,n  the  Air.  The  Wafherwo- 

men  made  ufe  of  it  formerly,  inftead  of  the  Salt  of  Kali  to 

wuten  their  Linen  ;  from  whence  it  is  improperly  called’  by 

he  Name  of  that  Salt.  The  Butchers  alfo  make  ufe  of  it  in 

the  room  of  Sea  Salt,  to  feafon  their  Flefh-meats. 

I  his  Salt  is  very  aperitive,  if  taken  inwardly  ;  externally 

taken  it  deterges,  dries,  and  refifteth  a  Gangrene.  It  is  an 

ingredient  in  the  Composition  of  the  Stone  of  Crollius 

1  here  is  alfo  an  artificial  Anatron  called  Anatron  Fadlitium  • 

I  impCTP°Sp  °f  te,nParts  of  Saltpetre,  four  Parts  of  quick 
Lime,  three  Parts  of  common  Salt,  two  Parts  of  Roch  Alum 

£?£&  fr  °l  Pit,rio1 :  All  thefe  are  diffolved  L  Wbe  and 
the  Diffofouon  boiled  |  then  ftrain  it,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
Confidence  of  Salt.  It  is  ufed  as  Borax  to  purify  Metals,  and 
put  them  in  Fufion.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

There  is  a  very  great  Difference  between  the  Nitre,  or  Na- 
trum,  of  the  Antients^  and  our  Saltpetre  ;  which  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  Antients  were  acquainted  with  or  not :  And 
in  like  manner,  their  Nitre  is  almoft  unknown  to  us. 

By  Nitre  the  Antients  underftood  an  acrid,  alcaline  Salt 
found  in  Egypt ,  and  other  Places,  which,  as  it  made  an  Effer’ 
vefeence  with  Acids  was  ufed  as  a  lixivial  Salt  for  cleanfing 
Cloaths,  and  for  making  Glals.  Solomon  mentions  the  Effer 
vefeence  of  Nitre  with  Vinegar,  Prov.  xxv.  20.  where  he 
compares  a  Man  that  lings  Songs  with  an  heavy  or  afflhfted 
Heart,  to  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar  and  Nitre;  which  Antipathy 
or  Contrariety  cannot  be  underftood  of  the  common  Nitre’ 
or  Saltpetre,  which  raifes  no  EfFervefcence  with  Vinegar  The 
Annents  frequently  ufed  their  Nitre,  or  Aphronifrum,  in 
Baths,  and  the  Women  m  their  Wafhes  ,  whence  Jeremiah 
ays,  Chap.  11.  Ver.  22.  Though  thou  waficjl  thee  with  Nitre , 
and  take/l  thee  much  Soap,  yet  thine  Iniquity  is  marked  before  me, 
Jaith  the  Lord  God.  1  his  cannot  be  faid  of  Saltpetre,  but  of 
t  ie  Lixivium  of  that  alcaline  Salt,  which  was  brought  from 
hgypt  by  the  Name  of  Nitrum ,  or  Apbronitrum . 

1  his  Nitre  eafily  relented  in  the  Air,  fermented  with  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  had  an  abfterfive  Quality  ;  and  even  at  this  Time, 
in  the  1‘  ields  of  Lefi’er  Afa,  near  Smyrna  and  Ephefus ,  the 
Earth  rifes  in  fmall  Hillocks,  placed  very  near  each  other,  like 

Molehills, 
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Molehills,  during  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  of  which  the  In¬ 
habitants  prepare  a  Ley  for  w'afhing  Cloaths ;  as  alfo  of  the 
Salt  they  get  from  that  Earth,  by  dilfolving  it  in  Water,  they 
brake  Soap  ;  as  is  related  by  the  great  Tournefort .  .  1  his  an- 
tient  Nitre  was  likewife  ufed  to  make  Glafs,  being  nrixed 
with  Sand,  as  they  afterwards  did  with  the  Salt  of  the  Plant 
Kali,  or  Glaffwort,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  Tacitus 
fays,  Hift.  i.  5.  That  the  Sands  of  Palefline  and  Syria,  near 
Egypt,  were  made  into  Glafs  with  Nitre. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Nitre  of  the  Antients  was 
quite  different  from  ours.  At  this  Time  it  is  very  little  ufed, 
and  very  rare  in  Europe ,  tho’  it  was  very  much  in  Ufe  amongft 
the  Antients,  both  for  making  of  Medicines,  and  for  other 
Purpofes  of  Life.  The  common  Cuftom  of  Bathing  alone  con- 
fumed  a  vaft  Quantity  of  it.  It  ferved  likewife  for  Dying,  for 
feafoning  Vi&uals,  and  for  glazing  earthen  Veffels.  Very  little 
of  it  is  brought  us  ;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  the  Aphro- 
nitrum,  or  the  African  or  Egyptian  Nitre,  or  Spuma  Nitri , 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  Baurach  of  the  Arabians,  and  the 
Grecian  Nitre.  Nitre  was  a  native  Salt,  of  a  red  or  white 
Colour,  and  bitter  Tafte.  It  did  not  fly  in  the  Fire  like  com¬ 
mon  Salt,  nor  flafh  like  Saltpetre,  but  melted,  and  rofe  in 
Bubbles,  like  Alum  and  Borax.  It  made  an  Effervefcence 
with  Acids  ;  and  hence  I  look  upon  it  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  Pot-alh.  See  Na¬ 
tron.  Geojfroy. 

ANATRON  fometimes  fignifies  the  Gall  of  Glafs,  which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Spume  call;  up  by  the  Matter  of  which 
Glafs  is  made. 

It  is  alfo  taken  for  the  Terra  Saracenica,  of  which  there  are 
three  Kinds,  which  are  the  Black,  the  Red,  and  the  Azure. 

Sometimes  it  means  a  white  and  ftony  Excrefcence,  which 
grows  on  Rocks,  in  Form  of  a  white  Mofs,  and  is  called  by 
feme  Sal  Nitrum.  It  is  alfo  called,  Anachron ,  Anatrum,  and 
Anaton.  Cajlellus  from  Ruland.  Johnfon,  Schrocl.  Hoff  in. 

ANATROPE,  'Ayal&wti,  from  cLval&Trw,  to  fubvert.  A 
Subverficn,  literally,  or  Relaxation  of  the  Stomach,  attended 
with  Lofs  of  Appetite,  Vomiting,  and  Naufea.  Galen.  The 
Verb  &vAlp'i7rco,  in  Hippocrates,  Lib.  dc  Art.  dignifies  to  fub¬ 
vert,  ruin,  and  deftroy. 

ANATRUM,  the  fame  as  Anatron. 

ANATUM,  Egg-fhells.  Johnfon. 

ANAUDOS,  >,AvojjS'&s  the  Word  is  explained  by  Galen  on 
Hippocrates ,  to  fignify  one  that  has  loft  the  Ufe  of  Speech,  and 
Aphonos,  ayav®--,  to  mean  one  who  can  utter  no  Voice.  In 
the  former,  the  Organs  of  Speech,  or  articulate  Voice,  are  in¬ 
jur’d  or  clogg’d  ;  the  other,  who  has  utterly  loft  his  Voice,  has 
the  Inftruments  thereof,  as  the  Larynx,  with  the  Mufcles  and 
Nerves  thereto  belonging,  difabled  from  performing  their  Fun¬ 
ction.  The  Word  is  derived  from  ct  Negat.  and  dvJ'n,  Speech  ; 
as  Aphonos,  ct<pav&,  comes  from  a  Negat.  and  <pavh,  Voice. 

ANAVINGA.  Baccifera  Indica,  Fructu  rotundo  cufpidato , 
Cerafi  Magnitudine,  polypyreno.  Anavinga  H.  M.  P.  4.  T.  49. 

p.  ior.  , 

A  Tree  of  a  middle  Size,  that  grows  in  Malabar  in  the 
Eajl- Indies,  efpecially  about  Cochin.  It  is  an  Evergreen,  and 
its  Fruit,  or  Berries,  are  ripe  in  Augujl. 

The  Juice  of  the  Berries  drank  excites  Sweat,  cures  malig¬ 
nant  Diftempers,  and  keeps  the  Belly  foluble.  I  he  Decoction 
of  the  Leaves  in  Water  makes  a  fit  Bath  for  fuch  are  affeCted 
with  Pains  in  the  Joints.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

ANAXYRIS,  ‘Ava^vAs,  a  Name  for  a  kind  of  Lapathum, 
called  otherwife  Oxalis,  and  Lapathum  agreftc.  Oribaf.  Med. 
Coll.  Lib.  II. 

ANAXYRIDES,  '  AvAjvtHzs,  in  Hippocr.  de  Aere,  &c. 
fio-nifies  a  fort  of  Breeches,  or  Drawers,  worn  by  the  Scythians, 
From  AcMrfco,  to  draw  upwards,  changing  <r  into  £. 

ANBLATUM,  Cordi,  five  Aphyllon,  J.  B.  Orobanehe  Ra~ 
dice  clentata ,  major,  C.  B.  Dentaria  major  Matthiolo,  Ger. 
Orob.  Radice  dentata,  five  Dentaria  major  Matthiolo,  Park. 
The  GREATER  TOOTHWORT. 

It  flowers  about  the  latter  End  of  April,  and  Beginning  of 
May.  It  has  been  obferved  in  a  fhady  Lane,  not  far  from 
Barking ,  in  Surry  ;  at  Brcdgatc,  near  Sitting  born  ;  about  Chi- 
felhvrft  and  Maidjlone,  in  Kent ;  near  Dal/ton,  in  JVeJlmor- 
lancl ;  and  Heptonjlal ,  in  York  fire.  Syn .  Ship.  Brit.  288. 

I  find  no  Virtues  aferibed  to  it.  Martyn' s  Tournefort. 

ANCHA,  a  Word  ufed  by  Avifcnna,  and  fometime  by  Fo- 
reflus ,  and  fignifies  the  fame  as  Coxa.  Cajlellus. 
ANCHILOPS. 

The  Anchilops  is  a  Tumour  fituate  at  the  great  Angle  of  the 
Eye,  for  the  moft  part,  under  the  Conjunction  of  the  Eye-lids ; 
it  degenerates  into  an  Abfcefs,  and  is  twofold,  the  one,  attend¬ 
ed  with  Pain,  the  other  almoft  without  any  Pain. 

The  Anchilops  with  Pain  is  often  accompanied  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  Fever,  which  continues  till  the  Matter  is  formed  and  dis¬ 
charged.  # 

The  Anchilops  with  little  Pain  is,  for  the  moft  part,  free 
from  a  Fever  ;  the  Swelling  of  the  great  Angle  is  light,  and 
the  Colour  of  the  Skin  but  little  changed. 
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This  Tumour  is  produced  by  various  Caufes :  1.  By  the 

Lymph,  which  paffes  from  the  Eye  through  the  Lachrymal 
Points ,  into  the  Nofe.  For,  if  this  Humour,  which  ought  to 
enter  thefe  fmall  Chanels,  be  vitiated,  or  the  Parts,  through 
which  it  fhould  pafs,  be  obftruCted,  it  will  certainly  Caufe,  by 
its  Stagnation,  an  Abfcefs  in  the  great  Angle.  This  Lymph 
may  be  vitiated  in  a  twofold  manner:  1.  When,  through  its 
Acrimony,  it  corrodes  the  inward  Parts  of  the  Lachrymal  Bag, 
and  fo  caufes  an  oufing  of  purulent  Matter,  which  enters  the 
Lachrymal  DuCt,  and  flops  it.  The  Lachrymal  Lymph,  being 
thus  intercepted  in  its  Paflage,  fills  the  Bag,  fwells  it,  and 
raifes  the  upper  Part  of  it,  as  appears  from  an  Eminence,  or 
Rifmg,  under  the  Union  of  the  Eye-lids:  II  this  Eminence  be 
prefled,  the  Matter  regorges  through  the  Lachrymal  Points. 

2.  When  the  Lachrymal  Lymph  grows  too  thick  orvifeid,  as  it 
cannot  pafs  through  the  Nafal  DuCt,  it  ftagnates  in  the  Lachry¬ 
mal  Bag,  and  there  produces  a  Rifling  like  to  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  Eminence,  with  this  Difference,  that,  when  the  Tu¬ 
mour  is  prefs’d,  the  Humour  flows  through  the  Nofe  ;  this 
does  not  happen,  when  the  Tumour  is  produced  by  the  firft 
Caufe.  Sometimes  there  is  no  Defect  in  the  Lymph,  but  the 
Membranes,  which  form  the  Lachrymal  Du Ct,  are  inflamed.  As 
this  DuCI  is  obftru&ed  through  the  Diftention  of  its  fpongy 
Tiflue,  the  Serofity  muft  ftagnate  in  the  Lachrymal  Bag,  and  by 
ftagnating  becomes  acid,  and  excoriates  the  Inflde  of  the  Bag, 
from  whence  the  forementioned  Accidents  arrive. 

This  Repletion  of  the  Lachrymal  Bag,  from  the  Stagnation  of 
its  Lymph,  is  called  by  fome  a  Dropfy ,  whether,  when  the 
Bag  is  fqueezed  by  the  Finger,  the  Lymph  paffes  through  the 
Nofe,  or  flows  towards  the  Eye.  But  this  new  Name  for  this 
Difeafe  is  altogether  improper  ;  for  all  Dropfles  fuppofe  an  Ac¬ 
cumulation  of"a  watry  Humour  in  fome  Cavity,  out  of  which 
it  has  no  Egrefs.  But,  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  the  Matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Lachrymal  Bag  mav  be  fqueezed  out ;  nay,  the 
very  Lymph  paffes  through  moft  Peoples  Nofes,  when  they  are 
afleep  ;  fo  that,  in  the  Morning,  the  Bag  is  empty,  tho’  three 
Hours  after  the  Patient  has  got  up,  the  Bag  fills  again,  which 
obliges  him  to  empty  it.  This  Obfervation  feems  to  fhew,  that, 
whilft  the  Patient  is  in  an  ereCl  Pofture,  the  Lachrymal  Bag  forms 
a  fort  of  Fold,  or  Plait,  which  ftops  its  inferior  Paflage. 

When  the  Lachrymal  Bag  is  filled  in  the  above-mentioned 
manner,  and  the  contained  Humour  is  too  thick  to  pafs  off, 
either  through  the  Lachrymal  Points,  or  through  the  Nafal  Duff , 
it  caufes  an  Inflammation,  which  turns  to  an  Abfcefs,  and  forms 
the  prefent  Difeafe.  What  has  been  premifed,  fufficiently  deli¬ 
neates  the  Signs  of  an  Anchilops,  when  it  is  formed  but  it  is 
hard  to  know  it,  in  the  Beginning  ;  notwithftanding,  when  the 
Tears  ceafe  to  flow  through  their  ufual  Paflages,  or  when  they 
flow  with  more  Difficulty,  a  filmy  Humour  may  be  perceived 
at  the  great  Angle,  attended  with  a  light  Inflammation,  with 
Pain,  Itching,  and  a  Flux  of  Tears.  Thefe  Symptoms  accom¬ 
pany  moft  Defluxions. 

When  the  great  Angle  of  the  Eye  is  preffed,  if  a  whitifh 
Humour  flows  through  the  Lachrymal  Points,  or  the  Eminence 
in  the  Lachrymal  Bag  appears,  there  is  Reafon  to  fear  the  Hu¬ 
mour,  contained  in  that  Cyftis,  will  become  acid,  and  an 
Abfcefs  enfue. 

Abfceffes  of  the  great  Angle,  for  the  moft  part,  degenerate 
into  a  Fiftula  Lachrymalis,  and  fometimes  into  a  Cancer,  when 
their  producive  Humour  is  malignant. 

Care  muft  be  had  to  examine  ftriclly,  whether  the  Abfcefs 
opens  into  the  Lachrymal  Bag,  or  whether  it  be  only  fuperficial 
between  the  Skin  and  the  Orbicular  Mufcle.  In  the  iatter  Cafe, 
there  is  no  Fear  of  its  changing  to  a  Fiftula,  if  the  Matter  is  not 
lodged  between  the  Bag  and  the  Mufcle.  When,  by  the  pre¬ 
cedent  Signs,  we  perceive  the  Lymph  is  obftrufted  in  the  La¬ 
chrymal  Bag,  we  muft  immediately  apply  Remedies  to  prevent 
the  Increafe  of  the  Diftemper ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Patient 
muft  be  let  Blood.  Let  him  take  every  Morning  a  Broth 
made  of  Veal,  Chervil,  Buglofs,  Borrage,  and  Succory  ; 
he  muft  likewife  be  purged  from  time  to  time.  He  muft  ufe 
the  Houfe  Baths,  and  other  Remedies  proper  to  rectify  the  bad 
Crafis  of  the  Lymph.  In  this  Cafe,  Injections  through  the  La¬ 
chrymal  Points  are  chiefly  ufeful ;  but  you  muft  take  care,  if  the 
Bag  be  confiderably  dilated,  to  prefs  it  a  little  with  your  finger, 
whilft  you  fyringe ;  otherwife  the  Injection,  inftead  of  doing 
any  Good,  will  be  very  pernicious ;  for,  without  this  Precau¬ 
tion,  the  injeCted  Liquor  will  caufe  a  greater  Dilatation  of  the 
Bag:  After  you  have  ufed  the  Syringe  five  or  fix  Days,  1  the 
InjeCtion  through  the  Lachrymal  Points  does  not  pals  into  the 
Throat,  or  flow  through  the  Nofe,  it  is  of  no  Service  ;  which 
confirms  my  Opinion,  that  it  is  proper  only  in  iimplc  Ubitru- 
Ctions  of  the  Lachrymal  Bag,  but  not  in  a  fiftula  Lachrymalis. 

A  Bandage,  that  lhall  comprefs  the  Lachrymal  Bag  in  its  Ele¬ 
vation,  will  be  more  efficacious  than  the  Syringe ;  tor  it  con¬ 
tinually  forces  the  Humour  towards  its  lower  Orifice  Let  the 
Outfide  of  the  Eminence  be  rubbed  three  times  a  Day  witi 


vary  Water.  . 

et  the  Inflde  of  the  Eve  be  wafhed  with  hot  W me,  in 

■fi  you  may  mix  fome  Drops  ot  the  f  riersBalfam. 
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iAMtM  CoMmendatoris).  Every  Night,  let  a  Comprcft 
dipp’d  in  this  Wine,  be  laid  to  the  great  Angle.  Some  People 
are  cured  by  this  Method,  when  the  Obflruftion  of  the  La¬ 
chrymal  Bag  is  fmall,  and  the  Os  Unguis  is  not  affecfted. 

The  Abbot  de  Grace  has  fomctimes  cured  with  his  Plaifter 
Fiftulas  and  Abfceffes  of  the  great  Angle ;  he  laid  on  a  Plaifter* 
that  covered  the  whole  Eye,  for  the  Space  of  a  Month  ftill 
wiping  the  Eye  Night  and  Morning,  and  applying  every  Day  a 
frefh  Plaifter.  In  any  of  the  preceding  Cafes,  when  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Lachrymal  Bag  fupervenes,  tho’  it  fhould  be  caufed 
by  a  Flux  of  Humours  on  that  Part,  the  Patient  muft  be  let  Blood 
and  you  muft  apply  Remedies  that  will  prevent  the  Increafe  of 
the  laid  Afflux.  The  Pulp  of  a  roafted  Apple,  mixed  with  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  or  Pulp  of  Caffla,  and  a  roafted  Apple,  of 
each  an  equal  Quantity,  mixed  together,  are  very  good/  If 
the  Os  Unguis  be  not  infedted,  to  cure  the  Ulcer,  make  ufe 
of  the  Plaifter  of  the  Abbot  de  Grace-,  at  the  fame  time  you  muft 
take  care  to  purge  the  Patient,  as  the  Difeafe  lhall  require 
When  you  perceive  the  Matter  in  the  Lachrymal  Bag  is  changed 
to  Pus,  you  muft  not  wait  the  fpontaneous  Difcharge  of  ft  • 
for,  by  a  long  Continuance,  it  may  generate  a  Caries  in  the 
circumjacent  Bones ;  for  which  Reafon  you  muft  open  it  with 
a  Lancet,  ftill  obferving  the  Diredfion  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Or¬ 
bicular  Mufcle ;  drefs  the  Wound  with  the  Plaifter  of  the  Ab¬ 
bot  de  Grace.  See  Fistula  Lachrymalis.  St.  Yves. 

The  Plaifter  above-mentioned  is  made  of  difcufive,  and*  fome 
reftringent,  Ingredients. 

r  a  Name  which  the  Nat‘ves  of  Mexico  have 

for  the  Male  Ginger,  which  differs  from  the  Female,  or  com 

mon  Ginger,  in  having  rougher  and  thicker  Leaves,  with  a 
greater  and  thicker  Root,  which  has  a  more  acrimonious  Tafte 
With  a  kind  of  Bitternefs.  Hernand.  3 

Its  Place  of  Growth,  and  Virtues,  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  common  Ginger.  See  Zingiber.  Raii  Hift  Plant 
ANCHORALIS  PROCESSUS,  is  the  fame  £\ the X- 
cejjus  Coracoides.  See  Coracoides. 

ANCHUSA,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

Ctad3-  516.  Park.  Parad.  250.  Anchufa 
Mnfahana,  J.  B.  3  583.  Raii  Hift.  496.  Anchufa  puli- 
<m  floru bus.  C  B  Pm.  255.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  ,89.  AM 
mmr purpurea  Park  Theat.  517.  Anchufa.  Alcibiadion,  Ger. 
656.  Emac.  800.  Buglojjum  radice  rubra ,  five  Anchufa  vul - 
gatior,  fionbuj  caeruleis  Tournlnft.  134.  Bugloffum  radice 
rubra,  five  Anchufa  vulgatior ,  Elem.  Bot.  no.  BuAofTum 
f^mm^ninm^pumceh  fioribus.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  438.  AL- 

Anchusa,  by  fome  called  Calyx,  by  others,  Onoclea,  has 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  fharp-leaved  Lettice,  hairy,  rou»h 
black  and  numerous,  lying  round  about  the  Root  clofe  to  the 
Ground,  prickly  The  Root  is  of  a  Finger’s  Thicknefs,  in- 
clinmg  to  a  Blood-colour,  fends  forth  Shoots  in  the  Summer 
and  ltains  the  Hands  ;  it  grows  in  a  fertile  Soil.  ’ 

The  Root  is  aftringent,  and  good  for  Ambuftions,  and  old 
Ulcers,  being  boiled  in  Wax  and  Oil.  Apply’d  in  a  Cataplafm 
with  Barley-meal,  it  cures  the  Eryfipelas ;  and,  anointed  with 
Vinegar  upon  the  Part  afteded,  cleanfes  the  Alphus  and  Le- 
E™?*  Ag] hed  hJ  way  °f  Peflary,  it  extrads  the  dead  Child 
I  he  Decodion  of  the  fame  is  given  to  thofe  who  areafflided 
with  the  Yellow  Jaundice,  and  Infirmities  of  the  Kidneys  or 
Spleen  ;  and  if  there  be  a  Fever,  it  is  mixed  with  Hydromel 
The  Leaves  drank  in  Wine,  bind  the  Belly.  The  Dealers  in 
Ointments  alfo  ufe  the  Root  to  incraflate  their  Compofitions 
Diojcondes,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  23.  r 

Ancther  Anchufa .which  fome  call  Alcibiadium,  or  Omchiles, 
differs  from  the  firft  ,n  having  f, nailer  Leaves,  though  rouvl 
like  them,  and  (lender  Stalks,  which  bear  a  pnrplilh^Flowfr 

Wh  VV  rrdJ,  °r  3 1?od  Pngth>  and,  about  the  time  of 
Soifeat  harVCft’  M  °f  *  B  ood'llke  Juice  >  11  grows  in  a  fandy 

Both  the  Root  and  the  Leaves  are  good  avainft  the  Bites  of 
venomous  Bealls  and I  especially  of  Vipers,  whether  they  be 
eaten  drank,  (in  Infufion)  or  worn  as  an  Amulet,  even  fo  far 
that  if  a  Perfon,  after  chewing  them,  fhall  fpit  in  the  Mouth  of 
a  venomous  Creature,  lie  will  kill  it.  Idem  ib.  Cap.  24. 

There  is  a  third  Species  of  Anchufa,  like  the  former,  bearing 
a  leffer  Seed  of  a  red  Colour,  which  if  a  Perfon  chew 
afterwards  fpit  in  the  Mouth  of  a  Serpent,  it  will  die  ’  The 

£°2>  tak.e,V  “  the  of  an  Ounce  and  half,  with 

Hyffopand  Nafturtium,  expels  the  broad  Worm.  Id  Cap  2c 
I  he  Root  cleaves  like  the  Papyrus  ;  it  ftains  the  Hands  of  a 
bloody  Hue,  and  prepares  Wool  to  receive  coftly  Colours 
will  not  diflnlve  in  Wdtnr  nil  ...u-  J  ■  VT™ 
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wilUot  di&rveT„  W«;r,  but’  to  of 

Its  being  genuine.  A  Dram  of  it  in  Wine  is  preferred  for 
Pfins  in  the  Kidneys ;  or  if  there  be  a  Fever,  in  a  Decodion 

A  w?ion 


Names,  being  more  downy,  and  not  fo  fat,  but  of  a  thlnn^ 
and  weaker  Leaf.  The  Root  yields  no  Oil,  but  a  red  tic 
by  which  ,t  is  diftinguifhed  from  Anchufa.  The  Lea yes  are 
applied  to  Hurts  received  by  Blows.  It  expels  the  Poifon  of 
Serpents,  and  is  drank  alfo  to  drive  out  Thorns  from  the  Flefh 
The  Magi  order  the  Leaves  to  he  pluck’d  with  the  Left-hand’ 

fhi/t  ru  rPLClfy  the  Perfon  for  whom  y°u  take  them,  and 
cn  tie  them  about  the  Body  as  an  Amulet,  againft  a  Tertian 

here  is  yet  another  Herb,  whofe  proper  Name  is  Omchiles  • 

but  fome  call  it  Anchufa,  others  Anebion,  fome  Onochdis,  other* 

man7  "p  it  Enchufa.  It  has  a  purple  Flower 

Blond  L?VCS  and  B/anches>  a  Root>  in  time  of  Harveft,  of  a 

in  H  r"e0ftUrTlt0Ther  ^  «  “* m°ft  efficacious 

in  nan  eft.  Ihe  Leaves,  bruifed,  fmell  like  Cucumber  Three 

Ounces  are  a  Dofe  for  the  Falling  down  of  the  Uterus.  Thofe 

lt>  ^y  %>  will  not  be  hurt  by  Serpents. 

the  fame  Vfttue/  pV"  ^  but  lefs>  h“  Flower,  and 
the  lame  Virtues.  Plmy,  Lib.  22.  Cap.  20,  21. 

Anchufa  and  Cinnabar  were  ufed  by  the  Antients,  to  five  an 
agreeable  Colour  to  their  Ointments ;  and  where  there  was  An¬ 
chufa  ufed,  they  put  no  Salt  to  prevent  the  Oil  in  thofe  Com- 
pofftions  from  growing  rancid.  Idem,  Lib.  13.  Cap.  1. 

wlnd/^/w0*  A^hufa rwas  aEo  ferviceable  in  colouring 
Wood  and  Wax.  Idem,  Lib.  21.  Cap.  16.  S 

1  he  Root  of  Alkanet  is  thick  and  woody,  white  within  and 

covered  with  a  red  Bark,  which  gives  a  red  Dye  or  Tin&ure  to 

any  thing  it  is  infufed  in:  The  Leaves  are  long,  rouo-h  and 

hairy,  in  Shape  like  the  common  Viper's  Buglffs  the  Stalk 

grows  about  two  Foot  high,  having  many  long  narrow  and 

hairy  Leaves,  difpo fed  in  alternate  Order.  On  the  Top  of  the 

nurnltcT  r’/hiCBk  t0gether  in  Bun£hes>  of  a 

ofTld  °r’  A  1  5ha\BuSlofs3  each  Flower  confifting 
of  a  fingje  Cup,  divided  at  the  Top  into  five  fharp  Segments! 

ftandmg  in  a  ong  hairy  five-leaved  Calyx,  in  which,  after  the 
r  lowers  me  fiillen 5  grow  four  longifti  Seeds* 

It  grows  with  us  only  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  June.  The 
Roots  only  are  ufed.  J 

Parkinfon  highly  commends  the  Infufion  of  the  Bark  in 
Petroleum,  as  excellent  in  frefh  Cuts,  and  green  Wounds  :  at 
prefent  it  is  very  little  ufed.  Miller's  Bot  Off. 

The  common  Alkanet ,  Anchufa,  Offic.  is  brought  from 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  being  the  Root  of  the  Bugloffum  Radice 
rubra,  five  Anchufa  vulgatior  The  Root  is  aftringentf  and  proper 
in  Hemorrhages  of  all  Kinds.  Apothecaries  employ  it  to  colour 
eir  Ointments,  particularly  the  Uuguentum  Rofatum ;  but,  for 
this  Purpofe,  it  muft  be  boil’d  in  Oil  ^  for  it  does  not  readily 
communicate  its  Tincfture  to  Water.  The  Antients  ufed  it  as 
a  Oolmetic,  as  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  Geoffroy 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  a  little  Salt.’ 

It  flops  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  being  made  into  a  Decocftion. 

,/  ,  ey  ,brinS  tbe  Levant  fometimes  a  kind  of  Alkanet, 
called  Alkanet  of  Confantinople.  3 

A  °f  R00^  n^ar  aS  thick’  or  as  large»  as  a  Man’s 

Arm,  but  of  a  particular  F igure  ;  for  it  appears  a  Colle&ion 

of  great  Leaves,  twifted  like  a  RoH  of  Tobacco,  of  different 

Coburs,  but  generally  of  an  obfeure  Red,  and  of  a  very  fine 

I1  bluift  S  '  afpear4.a'  *b5  T°P  of  this  Root  a  kind  of  white 
or  bluiffl  Hoarmefs.  They  find  in  the  Middle  a  Heart,  which 
refembles  a  thin  Bark,  roll’d  up  like  Cinnamon,  of  a  fine  Red 
without,  and  White  within  :  In  Appearance,  the  Root  looks 
as  ff  it.was  artifiaal.  But  whatever  it  be,  it  yields  a  finer 
.Tincture  than  ours.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

Anchusa .  lutea,  Offic.  Ger.  656.  Emac.  800.  J.  B. 

3.  583.  Ran  Hift.  I.  497  Anchufa  lutea  major.  Park.  Theat. 

J  a*  Pcn‘  l55'  AfcHa  lutea  rarior  &  elegant ior, 
Chab.  516.  Symphytum  Echii  folio  ampliore ,  radice  rubra, 
Elem.  Bot.  II4;  Symphytum  Echii  folio  ampliore ,  radice  ru - 
brajlore  luteo,  Tourn.  Inft.  138.  YELLOW  ALKANET 
I  here  are  three  Species  of  Anchufa  deferibed  by  Diofcorides  • 
but  what  Plants  they  are,  is  not  agreed  among  Authors,  one 
naming  this,  another  that.  Cefalpinus  and  Thalius  call  the 
common  Vipers  Buglofs  by  this  Name.  Punier,  Dodoneus 
and  Cordus,  refer  two  of  the  Species  to  Buglofs,  for  wha£ 
Keafon,  I  am  a  Lofs,  fince  the  chara&eriftic  Mark,  which  is 
the  Root’s  ftaining  the  Hands  with  a  Blood-colour,  belongs  to 
neither  of  them.  B 

The  more  modern  Botaniffs .acquaint  us  with  feveral  Species 
of  this  Plant :  1  hofe  two,  which  I  have  here  given,  I  am  of 
Opinion  with  G  Bauhtne,  are  the  fecond  and  third  Species  of 

Dcofccnde,  whofe  firft  feems  to  be  only  a  larger  Sort  of  the 
fecond.  Dale.  ® 

ANCHYLE,  the  fame  as  Ancyle,  which  fee 
ANCHYLOPS,  the  fame  as  AnchilopT 

ANCHYLOSIS,  the  fame  as  Anchyle,  Ancyle,  or 
Ancylosis,  which  fee. 

ANCHYNOPES,  a  Name  for  the  Phoenix ,  or  Ray-grafs, 
in  Oribafius,  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  12. 

AN CH YROIDES.  See  Coracoides. 

ANCI,  in  Greek,  ra.Kid.jx.uvn,  JVeafel-elboiv' d,  from  ycthil, 
a  Ji  eafel,  and  dyxuy,  an  Elboiv.  So  Hippocrates  calls  thofe, 

6  B  who. 
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who,  from  flipping  of  the  Head  of  the  Os  Humeri  into  the 
Ala,  have  an  Arm  (hotter  and  fmaller  than  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  Cubit,  or  Elbow,  ofaWeafel,  whence  they  are  called  by 
feme  Mujlelanei ,  which  fully  expreffes  the  Greek  Word  ;  or 

baThe  Diforder  that  gives  Occafion  to  the  Name,  happens 
either  in  the  Womb,  where  the  Os  Humeri  fufters  a  Luxation 
from  too  much  Moifture,  or  in  tender  Years  by  means  of  an 
Abfcefs  deeply  feated  about  the  Head  of  the  Os  Humen.  toe- 

fins . 

ANCINAR,  Borax.  Rulandus. 

ANCISTRON, ’/Ayws-c?K,  a  Hook. 

ANCON,  ’a yx.cov,  the  gibbous  Eminence,  or  Flexure  ot 
the  Cubit,  the  Middle  of  that  Eminence,  on  which  we  lean, 
being  the  greateft  of  the  two  Apophyfes  of  the  Ulna,  and  the 
fame  with  the  Olecranon.  Cajlellus ,  TVinflow. 

"  ANCONiEUS  MUSCULUS.  It  arifes  by  a  round  and_ 
fhort  Tendon  from  the  Back-part  of  the  external  Condyle  of 
the  Os  Humeri ;  this  foon  grows  fleftiy,  and  is  fo  intangled 
with  Part  of  the  Brachiseus  Externus,  that  there  can  be  no 
feparating  them  without  Violence. 

It  is  inferted  flefhy  and  thin  into  the  Lateral  Part  of  the  Ulna, 
a  few  Inches  below  the  Olecranon. 

Its  Ufe  is  to  affift  in  extending  the  Cubitus.  Douglas. 
ANCORA,  Calx.  Ruland.  Johnf. 

ANCORALIS,  the  fame  as  Anchoralis. 

ANCOSA,  Lacca.  Ruland.  Johnf. 

ANCTER,  ’AyjtJflj,  the  Greek  Term  for  a  Fibula,  or  But¬ 
ton,  in  Surgery,  by  which  the  Lips  of  Wounds  are  joined 
and  held  together,  0  elf  us ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  26.  which  Operation 
is  called  Anfteriafmus ,  '  Ayfimctcry.os,  according  to  Galen.  See 
Fibula,  and  Sutura. 

ANCUBITUS,  an  old  Term,  by  which  was  meant  that 
Affedtion  of  the  Eyes,  in  which  they  feem’d  to  contain  Sand,  or 
fmall  Pebbles.  It  was  alfo  called  Petrification  by  Johannes 

Anglicus.  Cajlellus.  . 

ANC-UNULENT/E.  Women  are  fo  called  in  the  I  ime 
of  their  Menftruation,  as  contracting  Inquinamentum  [Pollu¬ 
tion].  Fejlus.  From  the  Greek  K 6vtf,  comes  the  Latin 
Ccenum ,  from  whence  are  derived  Cunire  and  Inquin  arc.. 

Ancunulenta  is  compounded  of  Am  for  Ay.fi,  and  Cunio  quafi 
K ovteta,  Inquino ,  to  pollute. 

ANCUS.  Cl  A  Name  for  fuch  as  have  an  Arm  bent  crooked, 
t«  fo  that  they  cannot  extend  it.”  Fejlus.  From  A[zcjv,  an 
Elbow,  according  to  Servius.  “  Ancus,  mancus,  *«'****, 
aoJAC’  Vet.  Gloffarium.  Varro  takes  it  for  a  Sabine  Word, 
but  it  is  certainly  derived  from  the  Greek  '  Aye.  f  which  figmfies 
the  Bending  of  the  Arm.  The  Greeks  alfo  ufe  Ia.htAyv.uv, 

T Galiancon]  for  Ancus.  See  Anci.  Baxter's  Gloffarium. 

ANCYLE,  and  ANCYLOSIS,  from  Ayy.uh&,  crooked. 
A  Diftortion,  a  Fixation  ( x-foyn  )  of  the  Joints,  caufed  by  a 
Settlement  of  the  Humours,  or  a  Diftention  of  the  Nerves. 
P.  Mginet.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  55.  Attuarius ,  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  4. 

Ct‘\n  this  Cafe,  Remedies  of  a  mollifying  and  relaxing  Nature 
are  required  ;  in  general,  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to  Scirrhofi- 
ties,  or  rather,  to  Reflations  of  the  Parts.  Particular  Medi- 
dicines  are,  a  Perfufion  of  Water  and  Oil,  in  which  have  been 
boiled  Lindfeed,  Fcenugreek,  Marfh-mallow,  Bay,  and  Root 
of  Wild  Cucumber,  and  Sycaonian  Oil.  After  Perfufion,  pro¬ 
per  Applications  may  be  made  of  fome  of  the  more  Ample 
Acopa,  for  Inftance,  that  prepared  of  the  black  Poplar,  and 
another  of  Fir,  or  the  Bromion,  Arijlophaneum ,  A%anitas , 
Lyfiponium ,  or  Variant.  Proper  Plaifters  are  that  of  Amythaon , 
the  Anicetum ,  and  the  following,  which  is  excellent  : 

Take  of  Bdellium,  Fat  of  a  Calf,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Illyrian 
Orris,  each  fixteen  Drams  ;  of  Opopanax,  Galbanum, 
Rofemary- feeds,  Styrax,  Frankincenfe  each  eight  Drams; 
Grains  of  Pepper,  one  hundred  and  lixty  ;  Wax,  half  a 
Pound  ;  Refin  of  Turpentine,  half  a  Pound  ;  Dregs  of 
Oil  of  Orris,  a  fufficient  Quantity  ;  Wine,  a  iufficient 
Quantity  ;  beat  them  up  together. 

This  alfo  makes  a  good  Acopon ,  moiftened  with  hnguentum 
Tritium ,  Cyprinum ,  or  Laurinum.  Of  a  middle  Nature,  be¬ 
twixt  Acopa  and  Plaifters,  is  the  compound  Pharmacon 

}  Perna.  a-  -  cl- 

Your  Acopa  muft  be  ufed  by  long  a»d  gentle  Affriction,  to¬ 
gether  with  Endeavours  to  bend  and  ftretch  the  affedled  Joint. 

Paulus  Mgineta ,  ibid.  _  r  „  p  c 

The  Malagma  of  Euthycleus  for  the  Joints,  for  all  Sorts  ot 
Pain  and  particularly  in  the  Bladder,  and  for  Contradfions  of  the 
Joints,  after  they  have  been  newly  cicatrized,  (which  the 
Greeks  call  dyKtShcu)  conftfts  of 

Soot  of  Frankincenfe,  Rozin,  half  a  quarter  of  a  Pint ; 

"  Galbanum  without  the  Branches,  an  Ounce  and  an  half ; 
Gum  Ammoniac,  Bdellium,  of  each  one  Dram  two 
Grains  and  an  half  ;  of  Wax,  one  Dram  thirty- three 
Grains. 


ANC 


Another  Malagma  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Orris,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Galbanum,  Nitre,  of 
each  one  Ounce  fix  Drams  thirty-five  Grains  ;  Liquid 
'  Rozin,  fix  Drams  fifteen  Grains ;  of  Wax,  two  Ounces - 
two  Scruples.  Celfus ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  18. 

I  don’t  well  underftand  what  Celfus  means  by  Fuligo  Thuris> 
unlefs  the  Soot  arifing  from  Frankincenfe,  when  burnt  in 

Temples  as  Incenfe.  ...  c  v  r>  a-cc 

When  a  Joint,  or  Articulation  of  the  Bones,  grows  ftift, 

and  the  peccant  Matter  there  fettles  and  hardens,  which  Dif¬ 
order  the  Greeks  call  Ancy lofts,  if  it  proceeds  from  an  Effufion 
and  Concretion  of  the  Juices  of  fome  broken  Bone,  the  Cure, 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  will  be  very  difficult.  But  if  this  Stiffnefs  be 
the  Confequence  of  too  long  a  Reft,  or  the  Infpiffat.on  of  the 
Humour  which  lubricates  the  Joint,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unfeafonable  to  ply  the  Part  affedted  with  emollient  Foment¬ 
ations,  and  Bathings  often  repeated,  efpecially  the  natural 
Baths  ;  to  be  often  rubbing  it  throughly  with  Oils,  ats  of 
Animals,  or  mollifying  Ointments,  and  with  your  Hands  to 
move  and  infledl  it  this  way  and  that  way,  till  its  former  t  flexi¬ 
bility  be  perfedtly  reftored.  Heifer.  . 

The  following  Cafe  is  related  by  Mr .Maloet  m  the  Memoirs 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1728.  ,  ,  r 

A  youn°'  Man,  three -and- twenty  Years  of  Age,  had,  for 
more  than  a  Year  paft,  his  Leg  quite  bent  backwards,  with¬ 
out  being  able,  in  all  that  time,  to  extend  it  in  the  leaft.  He 
felt  great  Pains  in  his  Knees,  which  were  more  acute  at  fome 
Seafons  than  at  others,  but  flometimes  were  fo  violent,  that 
when  he  was  in  Bed,  he  could  not  bear  the  Weight  of  the  Bed¬ 
clothes  on  his  Knee,  infomuch  that,  during  four  Months  he 
was  obliged  to  fupport  them  with  a  Hoop,  to  prevent  their 
touching  him.  Though  thefe  Pains  were  much  lefs  trouble- 
fome  at  certain  Seafons,  they  were  always  felt,  if  any  Prefiure 
was  made  on  the  affedted  Part,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of 
uling  a  wooden  Leg,  which,  through  the  Compreffion  which 
his  Knee  muft  have  fuffered  by  refting  on  it,  would  not  have 

failed  to  render  his  Pains  more  acute.  . 

He  was  no  lefs  incapable  of  walking  by  the  Help  of -  two 
Crutches;  for  whenever  he  attempted  it,  the  Weight  of  his 
Leo-  made  him  endure  infupportable  Mifery  in  his  Ham.  He 
hacf  tried  to  free  himfelf  from  this  Inconvenience,  and  from 
the  Neceffity  of  keeping  his  Bed,  by  the  Help  of  a  Swathe  ; 
but  as  this  Expedient  did  not  fecure  that  Part  Efficiently  im¬ 
moveable,  it  did  not  eafe  him  in  the  leaft  of  his  Sufferings. 

The  Surgeons  in  the  Country,  who  paffed  for  Men  ot  Skill, 
being  perfuaded  that  it  was  an  Ancy lofis,  in  which  the  Leg 
•  and  Thigh  were  offify’d  together,  had  for  a  long  time  ufed 
feveral  Sorts  of  Remedies  in  vain,  till  at  laft,  after  feveral 
Confultations  held  upon  the  Affair,  they  concluded,  that  no 
other  Method  was  to  be  taken  but  Amputation  of  the  1  high. 

Some  Perfons  of  Confideration,  who  commiierated  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Cafe,  prevailed  with  him  to  let  himfelf  be  brought  to 
Paris ,  in  Hopes  that  he  might  there  find  fuch  Relief  as  would 
fave  him  from  coming  to  that  Extremity. 

Being  arrived  there  in  the  Month  of  Sepicmbcr  lair,  he  con* 
r Lilted  the  molt  experienced  Surgeons  in  thofe  Sorts  of  Maladies. 
They  were  of  Opinion,  there  was  no  other  Remedy  for  him 
but  cutting  off  his  Thigh. 

He  was'fo  difheartened  at  the  fad  Condition  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  and  fometimes  felt  fuch  exquifite  Pains,  that  at  laft 
he  made  his  Choice,  and  determined  to  undergo  tine  Operation. 
As  the  Succefs  was" doubtful,  and  he  muft  run  a  Hazard  of  his 
Life,  the  Surgeons,  by  a  wife  Precaution,  had  given  Notice  to 
the  Vicar  of  the  Parifh,  that  he  might  adminifter  to  him  the 
Sacraments  ;  and  becaufe  I  had  an  Opportunity  to  vifit  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  they  made  me  acquainted  with  the  Resolution  they  had 
taken  to  perform  the  Operation,  as  a  thing  liable  to  no  C  d- 
jedtions,  with  an  Intent  only,  that  I  fnould  prepare  him  for  it 
by  Purgations,,  and  other  Medicines,  as  I  thought  proper. 

Thinking  myfelf  obliged  to  examine  into  the  Diforder  which 
gave  Occafion  for  the  Amputation  of  this  Thigh,  f  f 
affected  Part  uncovered,  and  found,  that  of  the  two  m“j.rl°r 
Condyles  of  the  Os  Femoris,  that  on  the  Infide 'vas  a  1 .  e 
thicker  than  it  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  the  Infide  o  t  ie  upas) 

Extremity  of  the  Tito.  Patient  felt 

Yhis'kneV,'  was  U'rcctly’at'dio  Place  of  the  Ugament  wHch 
fattens  the  Patella  to  the  Tibia.  I  obferved  110  “  n  , 

Flefh  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Leg  was  conff  ^ra  ,  c  ,  •  *  tj  t 

Tho'  the  Exccfs  in 

Knee,  did  not  appear  to  me  of  Bulk  1  ,  •  r  t 

why  the  Patient  could  not  in  the  nd  ^Ley^f 

we  may  judge  (torn  what  mud  of  the  Bo,leSj  in 

from  fome  dilorderly  Situation  of  .  folder’d  together 

Conference  of  which  they  m;gh.  have  been  folded  to^ 

by  a  Liquor,  dilfufing  itlelt  at  t  a.  J«"  >uf  uvJp1L.ces  ,o  make 

conglutinating  them  in  fuch  a  ma  Caule  why 

but  one  ;  a  Diforder  but  too  common,  and  the  Uuui 
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none  of  the  folder’d  Bones  thus  united  can  any  longer  ftir  with 
its  proper  Motion,  nor  confequently  play  in  their  Articulations. 
But  as  1  had  made  no  fuch  Obfervation  on  the  Knee  of  this 
Patient  whatever  Efforts  he  made  to  ftretch  out  his  Leg,  I 
was  willing  to  be  affured,  whether  any  fuch  Caufe  operated  in 

^  For  this  End  I  endeavour’d  to  extend  the  bended  Leg,  by 
making  an  Effort  to  pull  it  out  ffrait  with  my  Right-hand, 
while  f  kept  down  his  Thigh  with  my  Left.  I  obferved,  that 
the  Lea  bended,  tho’  indeed  it  was  not  without  Difficulty  on 

Part,  and  Pain  to  the  Patient.  Wherefore  I  made  no 
greater  Efforts  to  extend  it  more,  as  well  becaufe  I  was  per¬ 
fuaded,  by  the  Reffffance  which  I  found,  that  I  fhould  hardly 
accomplilh  my  Defign,  as  becaufe  I  was  unwilling  to  increafe 
his  Pains,  and  render  them  infuppoi  table.  Plowever,  fince  the 
Lea  return’d  to  its  former  State  of  Flexion,  as  foon  as  it  was 
left5 at  Liberty,  and  I  believed  it  was  of  Importance  to  be 
affured,  whether  the  Leg  had  this  Motion  in  common  with  the 
Thigh,  I  repeated  at  feveral  times  my  Efforts  to  extend  it, 

and  always  with  the  fame  Succefs. 

I  was  then  perfuaded,  that  the  Bones  were  not  fold^red  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  in  that  Cafe  not  only  the  Limb  has  no  more  Play  in 
its  Articulation  by  its  proper  Organs,  but  it  is  alfo  impoffible 
to  procure  it  by  any  outward  Affiftance,  either  in  extending  it 
when  it  is  bent,  or  bending  it  when  it  is  extended,  unlefs  the 
Bones  fhould  unfolder,  or  break,  neither  of  which,  I  was  fure, 
had  happen’d  by  the  Efforts  I  had  made. 

I  was  obliged  then  to  fearch  fomewhere  elfe  for  the  Caufe 
which  held  the  Leg  in  this  Pofture  of  Infle&ion,  and  quite  dil 
abled  the  Patient  from  extending  it. 

I  examin’d  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufculi  Flexores,  and  found 
they  were  extremely  tenfe,  and  drawn  back  towards  their  Ori¬ 
gin.  I  was  fatisfy’d  there  needed  no  more  to  hold  the  Leg  in 
this  infle&ed  Situation,  and  thought  I  had  difeover’d  the  Caufe. 
But  in  order  to  be  better  affured,  if  it  were  poffible,  I  queftion’d 
the  Patient  about  the  Manner  in  which  this  Diforder  happen’d 
to  him,  in  Hopes  to  procure  fome  Light  from  thence. 

He  told  me,  that  in  the  Month  of  Auguji  1726.  he  had  a 
Fever,  which  lafted  forty-five  Days,  the  firft  fifteen  or  fixteen 
of  which  he  had  lain  under  a  Delirium  ;  that  during  all  that 
Time,  he  ftruggled,  and  would  have  come  out  of  his  Bed,  fo 
that  they  were  forced  to  tie  him  in  it ;  that  he  had  found 
means  to  untie  himfelf*  and  to  throw  himfelf  out  of  Bed  upon 
the  Floor ;  that  he  had  been  blooded  feven  times,  four  times 
in  the  Arm,  and  thrice  in  the  Foot ;  that  he  knew  all  this  to 
be  true,  becaufe  his  Companions  had  related  it  to  him,  when 
he  was  come  to  himfelf ;  that  then  he  perceived  his  Right  Leg 
was  quite  bent,  fince  which  Lime  he  could  by  no  m^ans 
ftretch  it  out,  whereas  before  it  had  always  been  as  the  other  ; 
that  he  had  never  felt  any  Pain  in  his  Knee,  nor  felt  any  thing 
extraordinary,  till  this  Time. 

This  Account  did  the  Patient  give  me  of  the  Condition  he 
was  in  when  this  Diforder  of  his  Knee  leiz  d  him  ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieved,  that  I  had  Reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  Illnefs,  of  which 
he  o-ave  the  Particulars*  was  a  continued  Fever,  attended  with 
a  Delirium  ;  and  as  fuch  a  Symptom  is  accompany’d  with  con- 
Vulfive  Motions,  of  which  it  is  ufually  the  Caufe,  I  judged 
from  this  Relation,  that  the  Tenfion  which  I  obferved  in  the 
Flexores  Mufculi  of  the  Leg,  might  well  be  the  Confequence 
of  a  Convulfion  of  thofe  Muffles,  at  the  Time  when  the  Pa¬ 
tient  was  under  the  Delirium  5  in  Confequence  of  which  they 
might  continue  thus  fhrunk  back  by  means  of  fome  Matter, 
which  was  capable,  by  lwelling  them,  of  keeping  them  in  tins 
contracted  Condition,  and  was  of  a  Nature  not  fitted  to  dif- 
perfe,  either  of  itfelf,  or  by  the  Remedies  hitherto  uffid. 

Whether  this  Reafoning  be  juft  or  not,  which  I  propofe 
only  as  a  Conjecture  concerning  the  Origin  of  a  Difeafe,  of 
which  I  never  faw  the  Beginning,  I  was  perfuaded  by  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  own  Account,  and  by  what  I  obferved  of  his  prefent 
Condition,  that  the  Reafon  why  his  Leg  was  thus  infieCted, 
and  incapable  of  being  extended,  was  becaufe  the  Flexor 
Muffles  were  fhrunk  back  and  fhortened. 

Far  from  confidering  the  Diforder  as  incurable,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  I  believed  it  was  very  eafy  to  be  cured.  Wherefore  I 
oppofed  the  Amputation  of  the  Thigh,  and  fet  myfelf  to  think 
of  fome  Remedies,  by  which  I  might  cure  the  Patient,  and  at 
the  fame  time  preferve  his  Limbs  intire. 

In  purfuqnce  of  the  Notion  which  I  had  formed  of  the  Dif¬ 
order,  I  propofed  to  myfelf  the  mollifying  and  relaxing  of  the 
Fibres  of  the  Muffles,  which  by  their  Contraction  held  the 
Leg  bent,  that  I  might  give  them  that  Supplcnefs  which  they 
wanted,  in  order  to  extend  and  ftretch  themfelves  out  at  full 
Length.  I  propofed  to  myfelf  alfo  the  Diftolution  and  Diffuf- 
fionof  the  Matter  which  might  be  lodged  in  their  Interftices, 
and,  by  keeping  them  fwelled,  hinder’d  their  Lengthening  or 
Fx  tenfion. 

I  thought  I  fhould  endeavour  to  anfwer  thefe  two  Indica¬ 
tions  at  once,  and  that  I  might  fucceed,  by  putting  the  Patient 
in  an  aromatic  Bath  of  hot  Water,  which  feemed  to  me  the 
xnofl  proper  Means  for  penetrating  to  the  very  Muffles,  which 
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were  fhrunk  backwards,  and  to  produce  the  Effe&s  which  I 
had  in  View,  as  well  on  account  of  its  Heat  and  Fluidity,  as 
of  the  volatile  Parts  with  which  it  would  be  impregnated. 

After  fome  general  Remedies,  which  I  gave  the  Patient,  I 
order’d  a  Bath  of  this  Kind.  He  went  into  it  twice  a  Day, 
and  flay’d  there  an  Hour,  or  an  Hour  and  an  half,  each  time 
(Obferve  it  was  a  whole  Bath,  which,  aCting  equally  upon 
the  whole  Mals  of  Blood,  was  much  more  efficacious  than  a 
Semicupium).  At  the  fourth  Bathing  the  Patient’s  Leg  began 
to  extend  itfelf,  and  continued  fo  to  do  in  iuch  a  manner,  that 
the  eighth  Time,  when  he  got  out,  he  fet  his  hoot  to  the 
Ground,  and  was  in  a  Condition  to  walk  with  two  Crutches. 

From  that  time  the  Pain  of  his  Knee  went  oft,  and  he  never 
felt  it  fince.  After  bathing  feven  Days,  that  is,  fourteen 
times,  I  ordered  him  Reft,  and  even  during  that  Reft  his  Leg 
extended  itfelf  more  and  more,  and  at  laft  equally  with  the 
other,  fo  that  he  had  no  Need  of  Crutches,  but  was  obliged  to 
ufe  a  Stick  in  walking,  becaufe  he  had  ftill  a  Pain  in  his  Ham, 
when  he  ftretched  it  out.  When  he  walked,  he  felt  a  Pain  in 
the  upper  Part  of  his  Foot,  which  I  imputed  to  the  Inaction 
in  which  he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  by  which  fome  of  the 
Parts  had  acquired  a  Drynefs,  or  a  Stiftnefs,  which  put  them 
out  of  a  Condition  of  readily  complying  with  the  different  Mo¬ 
tions  neceflary  for  walking. 

To  remove  thefe  Symptoms,  I  ordered  Embrocations  under 
the  Ham,  and  upon  the  Foot,  with  Oils  of  Earth-worms,  and 
St.  John’s-wort,  mixed  in  equal  Parts.  By  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
Remedies  for  ten  or  twelve  Days,  the  Motion  of  his  Foot  be¬ 
came  lefs  painful,  and  that  of  his  Leg  more  free. 

Mean  while,  as  there  ftill  remained  fome  little  Stiffnefs  in 
the  Tendons  of  the  Mufculi  Flexores  of  the  Leg,  I  judg’d  it 
proper  for  the  Patient  to  repeat  his  Bathing,  after  purging  him 
again.  At  the  End  of  four  Days  finding  him  fatigued,  I  made 
him  intermit  it  ;  and  in  fhort,  after  a  Reft  of  fifteen  Days,  I 
made  him  repeat  it  for  fix  Days,  twice  every  Day.  He 
bore  it  very  well,  and  was  perfe&ly  cured ;  fo  that  from  that 
Time  he  has  felt  no  Pain  in  his  Knee  nor  Foot,  except  fome- 
times  after  he  has  walked  a  great  deal.  He  ftretches  and  bends 
his  Right  Leg  as  eafily  as  his  Left,  he  walks  and  runs  without 
Cane  or  Stick  ;  in  fhort,  fince  he  has  been  cured,  he  has  em¬ 
ploy’d  himfelf  in  clearing  a  Garden,  tho’  he  is  able  to  live 
without  it,  and  fpent  his  Time  in  carrying  Earth  and  Stones, 
and  doing  other  Works  of  that  Nature,  without  feeling  any 
Inconvenience. 

However,  tho’  his  Right  Leg  has  recovered  much  of  its  Flefli, 
it  has  not  yet  attain’d  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Left,  and  his  Knee 
always  appears  a  little  bigger  than  the  other.  This  proves, 
that  it  was  not  this  Excels  in  Bignefs  that  held  his  Leg  thus 
bent,  and  hinder’d  its  Extenfion. 

The  Leanoefs  of  this  Leg  might  be  imputed  to  the  Alteration 
that  its  Flexion,  which  lafted  above  a  Year,  produced  in  the 
Tubular  Veffels  appropriated  for  the  Conveyance  of  nutritive 
Juices  to  that  Part.  Thofe  Tubes,  inftead  of  ftrait,  as  they 
commonly  are,  becoming  very  much  b6nt*  and  by  that  means 
incapable  of  receiving,  and  confequently  of  fupplying  the  Leg 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  thofe  Juices,  which  occafion’d  its 
Leannefs,  grew  narrow  and  ftreighten’d  ;  wherefore,  though  at 
prefent  they  have  their  firft  Dire&ion,  the  Leg  has  not  been 
able  to  recover  its  former  good  Plight,  becaufe  they  have  not 
as  yet  refumed  their  natural  Diameter. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Bignefs  which  remains  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Thigh,  I  don’t  think,  that  we  ought  to  regard  it  as  an 
Exoftofts  of  a  bad  Kind,  that  is,  which  was  produced  by  a  De¬ 
pravation  of  the  nutritive  Juices,  which  had  altered  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Bones ;  becaufe  they  appear  to  be  in  their  natural 
State,  and  the  Bignefs  there  obferved  is  without  Pain,  Softnefs, 
Rednefs,  or  Swelling  of  the  Skin,  and  does  not  incommode  the 
Movement  of  the  Articulation,  which  is  a  Symptom,  that,  for 
the  moft  part,  attends  Exoftofes  of  a  bad  Kind. 

This  Bignefs  then  ought  to  be  imputed  only  to  a  greater 
Quantity  of  nutritious  Juices  with  which  that  Part  was  iup- 
ply’d,  whether  owing  to  fome  natural  Difpofition,  as  we  fee 
in  thofe  Perfons  who  have  naturally  one  Part  bigger  than  an¬ 
other,  or  to  fome  Blow  or  Fall ;  or,  laftly,  to  the  bending 
Pofture  in  which  that  Leg  continued  for  fo  long  a  time,  which 
State  of  Flexion,  having  been  capable  of  making  way  for  the 
Leannefs  of  the  flefhy.  Parts,  might  alfo  be  the  Occafion  of  this 
Excefs  in  Bignefs  of  the  bony  Parts.  Thefe  two  Effe&s,  tho’ 
contrary,  may  proceed  from  the  fame  Caufe  ;  of  which  we  fee 
an  Example  in  the  Rickets*  where  the  Heads  of  the  Bones  in¬ 
creafe  confiderably,  while  the  flefhy  Parts  fall  to  Decay.  But 
that  we  might  give  a  Reafon  adapted  to  the  Subje&,  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  Blood  not  having  been  capable  of  flowing  in  fo 
large*  a  Quantity  as  ufual,  in  the  Arteries  which  fupply  the 
Leg,  becaufe  of  their  extreme  Curvature,  as  I  laid  juft  now, 
was  obliged  to  flop  at  the  Knee,  in  Confequence  of  which  the 
Extremities  of  the  Os  Femoris  and  the  Tibia  having  receivet  a 
greater  Abundance  of  Lymph,  the  fame  afforded  a  greater 
Quantity  of  nutritious  Juice  to  thofe  Parts  ot  them  w  uc  1  wcie 
moft  difpofed  to  receive  it. 
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It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  tho’  there  be  no  Room  to 
doubt,  that  the  Contra£tion  of  the  Mufculi  Hexores  of  the 
Patient’s  Right  Leg  was  the  teal  Caufe  that  held  it  thus  bent, 
it  is  ftill  uncertain  whether  that  Contraction  was  the  Confe- 
quence  of  a  Convulfion  of  thofe  Mufcles,  or  of  a  Refolution  of 
the  Extenfores  of  the  fame  Part ;  that  this  laft  Diforder  might 
equally  make  way  for  the  Mufculi  Flexores  of  that  Leg  to 
bend  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  that  State  of  Flexion,  as  long  as  it 
fubfifted  ;  and  that  in  this  Cafe  it  might  alfo  have  been  cured 
by  the  Remedy  which  was  ufed  ;  and  upon  thefe  Accounts, 
the  Difeafe  Which  I  attribute  to  one  Caufe,  might  perhaps  be 
imputed  to  another  quite  oppofite. 

I  anfwer,  that  ’tis  true  a  Member  may  as  well  be  bent  in 
Confequcnce  of  a  Refolution  of  the  Mufcles  which  ferve  to  ex¬ 
tend  it,  as  by  a  Convulfion  of  thofe  which  are  appointed  to 
bend  it ;  that  whether  their  own  Force  increafes,  or  -that  of 
their  Antagonifts  diminifhes,  they  equally  exert  themfelves  be¬ 
yond  their  juft  Bounds,  and  muft  by  Confequence  keep  the 
Part  bent,  or  inflected  :  But  befides  that  we  feldom  or  ever 
fee  a  Delirium  confequent  upon  a  continual  Fever  attended 
with  a  Refolution,  inftead  of  which  a  Convulfion  is  the  ordinary 
Symptom  ;  I  have  obferved  this  Difference  betwixt  a  Member 
bent  in  Confequence  of  a  Refolution  of  its  Mufculi  Extenfores, 
and  a  Member  bent  by  a  Convulfion  of  its  Mufculi  Flexores  ; 
that  in  the  firft  Cafe,  a  Force  equal  to  that  of  the  Mufculi  Ex¬ 
tenfores  might  perfectly  extend  the  bended  Part ;  that  but  a 
fmall  Refiftance  is  to  be  perceived  from  the  Mufculi  Flexores, 
and  that  the  Patient  cannot  in  the  leaft  fuffer  from  that  Exten- 
fion ;  but  that,  inftead  thereof,  in  the  fecond  Cafe,  the  greateft 
Force  cannot  altogether  extend  the  bended  Part,  and  that  there 
is  an  invincible  Refiftance  to  be  perceived  on  the  Part  of  the 
Mufculi  Extenfores,  infomuch  that  a  Man  would  run  the  Rifk 
of  breaking  or  tearing  them  afunder,  if  he  fthould  endeavour 
with  all  his  Force  to  extend  them  to  their  full  Length  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  Cafe,  the  leaft  Extenfion  would  put  the  Patient  to  great 
Pain. 

Thus  it  happened  exa£tly  in  the  prefent  Cafe  :  With  all  the 
Efforts  which  I  made  to  ftretch  out  the  bended  Leg,  I  came 
very  fhort  of  extending  it  to  the  utmoft,  finding  too  much  Re¬ 
fiftance.  ’Tis  true,  the  Pains  which  the  Patient  felt  on  this 
Occafion,  prevented  me  from  ufing  greater  Force  ;  and  I  have 
been  told,  that  a  Surgeon  of  an  Hofpital  in  that  Country,  hav¬ 
ing  try’d  to  extend  this  Leg  to  its  full  Length  by  Strength,  had 
employ’d  two  or  three  Men  for  that  Purpofe,  and  was  not  able 
to  accomplifh  his  Defign,  the  Man  having  fallen  into  a  Swoon, 
which  lafted  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

Thefe  are  the  Reafons  why  I  judged,  that  the  Contraction  of 
the  Mufculi  Flexores  of  the  Patient’s  Leg  was  not  the  Confe¬ 
quence  of  a  Refolution  of  the  Mufculi  Extenfores. 

The  Refult  of  this  Obfervation  is,  that  we  ought  not  always 
to  look  upon  thofe  Symptoms  as  the  Caufes  of  a  Difeafe, 
which,  though  they  are  often  fo,  might  yet,  for  all  that,  be 
fometimes  the  Confequences  of  it ;  and  that  in  Diftempers, 
even  thofe  belonging  to  Surgery,  we  are  not  always  to  rely  on 
thofe  Signs  which  are  the  moft  ufual,  and  which  appear  the 
moft  natural,  if  poflibly  they  may  deceive  us.  Of  this  Nature 
was  the  Bignefs  of  this  Patient’s  Knee,  the  Pain  which  he  felt, 
the  Abfence  or  Failure  of  a  Tumour  in  the  foft  and  flefhy  Parts, 
the  Impoflibility  he  lay  under  of  extending  his  Leg  in  the  leaft. 
All  this  feem’d  to  indicate,  and  commonly  (hews,  a  Fault  in 
the  Bones,  which  gives  Rife  to  all  thefe  Symptoms  j  but  which 
were,  for  all  that,  the  Effects  of  another  Caufe. 

The  Paflion  which  fome  Surgeons  in  the  Country  have  for 
Operations,  makes  them  take  all  Opportunities  of  cutting  oft'  a 
Limb.  Such  may  learn  from  the  preceding  Cafe,  that  it  is 
never  to  be  done  rafhly.  Reafon  and  Humanity  fhould  alfo  in¬ 
form  them,  that  there  is  more  Reputation  and  Satisfaction  to 
be  acquired  by  faving  one,  than  amputating  a  thoufand. 

When  an  Ancylofis  is  perfectly  form’d,  that  is,  when  the 
Bones  are  oftify’d  together,  it  appears  by  the  Nature  of  the 
Diftemper,  that  the  Cafe  is  incurable.  But  when  the  Stiffnefs 
is  only  caufed  by  Humours  infpiflated  in  the  Articulation,  the 
Methods  fpecify’d  in  the  preceding  Hiftory,  and  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  Cafes  from  Le  Dran ,  feem  to  promife  fair  for  a  Cure, 
if  duly  perfifted  in. 

Hot  Pumping  is  a  Remedy  very  little  ufed  ;  whether  it  be  for 
want  of  knowing  its  Advantages,  or  from  the  Difficulty  of  per¬ 
forming  it  properly,  which  has  often  rendered  it  unfuccefsful. 
It  is  very  beneficial,  however,  in  many  Cafes,  and  efpecially 
in  Anchylofes,  before  they  arrive  to  a  perfedt  Hardnefs.  A 
Series  of  Time  is  required  before  it  can  produce  any  confider- 
able  EffeCf,  and  it  muft  be  often  repeated,  when  it  begins  to 
operate,  having  frequently  proved  unfuccefsful,  for  want  of  be¬ 
ing  long  enough  continued. 

In  the  Month  of  ‘ January  1725.  a  Man  aged  twenty-one 
Years  felt  an  acute  Pain  in  his  Left  Groin,  which  fubfifted  in 
the  fame  Place  during  the  Space  of  a  Fortnight,  and  then 
removed  its  Situation.  It  varied  often,  affedting  the  Thigh  one 
time,  and  the  Rotula  another,  and  then  returned  to  its  firft 
jPemt  again.  After  he  was  bled  and  purged,  they  bathed  the 


Part  with  Lavender-water  for  above  three  Weeks.  The  Patient 
finding  no  Relief,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  his  Leg  and  Thigh 
were  emaciated,  he  declined  the  Ufe  of  it,  and  put  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  Hands  of  feveral  Empirics  for  near  three  Months,  who 
robbed  him  of  his  Money,  without  doing  any  Service.  Thefe 
Gentlemen  (according  to  themfelves)  have  infallible  Noftrums; 
but  if  they  are  fo,  it  confifts  in  draining  the  Patients  Purfes, 
who  place  a  Confidence  in  them.  The  laft  Remedy  he  ufed 
was  dry  Baths,  fuch  as  are  performed  with  Spirit  of  Wine  ; 
which  being  attended  with  the  fame  Succefs  as  the  former,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  me. 

When  I  firft  faw  him,  he  could  not  move  his  Thigh  with¬ 
out  violent  Pains,  nor  fuffer  the  leaft  Violence  to  be  ufed  in 
moving  it  ;  the  fuperior  Part,  to  the  Spine  of  the  Ilion,  was  fo 
prodigioufty  fwelled,  as  to  be  twice  its  ordinary  Magnitude.  It 
was  exceedingly  diftended,  and  as  hard  as  a  Stone  ;  the  Pain 
was  very  deep,  but  not  augmented  when  the  Tumour  was 
handled. 

What  increafed  the  Bulk  of  the  Thigh  to  that  Extent  in  its 
fuperior  Part,  was,  probably,  a  large  Quantity  of  Lympha  in¬ 
fpiflated  and  filtrated  in  the  Interftices  of  the  Mufcles ;  perhaps 
alfo  the  Capfula,  embracing  the  Articulation,  was  filled 
with  Sinovia,  as  well  as  the  Cavitas  Cotyloides.  The  Projec¬ 
tion  of  the  Trocanter  Major  externally  afforded  fome  Reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  Thigh  was  luxated  (This  Sort  of  Lu¬ 
xation  is  often  feen  from  an  internal  Caufe,  whereby  the  Head 
of  the  Femur  is  gradually  thruft  out  of  its  Cavity).  The  in¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  Thigh  was  emaciated  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
the  Bone  feemed  to  be  covered  only  by  the  Skin,  and  might  be 
embraced  with  one  Hand.  The  Leg  was  emaciated  alfo. 

Seeing  the  Inutility  of  all  the  Remedies  hitherto  employ’d,  I 
advifed  the  Patient  to  go  to  Bourbon  to  try  the  Hot  Pump, 
which  he  had  not  yet  attempted.  He  told  me  the  Impoflibility 
there  was  of  undertaking  that  Journey,  both  becaufe  his  Cir- 
cumftances  could  not  afford  it,  neither  would  the  Excels  of 
his  Pains  fuffer  him  to  be  moved.  This  gave  me  a  Thought 
of  eredting  a  Pump  at  my  own  Houfe,  which  might,  in  fome 
meafure,  anfwer  the  Ufe  of  the  Hot  Mineral  Waters,  and 
fupply  the  want  of  them. 

The  Place  being  prepared  with  all  neceflary  Conveniencies, 
I  put  the  Patient  into  La  Charite ,  from  whence  I  could  re¬ 
move  him  every  Day  to  my  Houfe.  I  ordered  him  to  be  twice 
bled  and  purged,  and  the  12th  of  Augujl  began  to  pump  upon 
him  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour  ;  and  when  it  was  finifhed,  he 
went  to  bed,  where  the  whole  Part  affedted  was  covered  with 
Bladders,  half  filled  with  hot  Water,  to  a  fupportable  Degree. 
Thefe  Bladders  were  often  renewed  in  the  Space  of  two  Hours, 
and  when  they  were  removed,  the  Part  was  fuffered  to  perfpire 
another  Hour,  covered  only  with  warm  Linen.  Then  the 
Patient  was  brought  back  to  La  Charite ,  where  the  Bladders 
were  again  renewed  in  the  Evening. 

O  O 

When  he  had  been  pumped  a  few  times,  he  began  to  lean 
upon  his  Leg  with  lefs  Pain,  but  always  by  the  Affiftance  of 
Crutches,  and  without  any  Motion  in  tire  Articulation. 

The  Part  affedted  fweated  confiderably  at  each  Pumping, 
and  appeared  much  fofter  after  it.  The  Patient  had  not  ufed 
this  Method  above  a  dozen  times,  but  tire  Swelling  on  the  fupe¬ 
rior  Part  of  the  Thigh  began  vifibly  to  diminifh.  Then  I  or¬ 
dered  the  Motion  of  the  Articulation  to  be  gently  forced,  not- 
withftanding  the  Pain,  tho’  by  Degrees,  and  a  little  at  a  time; 
moreover,  I  purged  him  twice.  Thefe  Precautions,  united 
with  the  Pumping,  diffolved  the  Sinovia,  fo  that  the  Patient 
could  move  his  Thigh  a  little  without  any  Afliftance.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Tumour  diminifhed,  the  Leg  and  Thigh  grew 
more  flefhy  ;  in  fhort,  within  the  Space  of  four  Months,  during 
which  he  was  pumped  between  forty  and  fifty  times,  fuffering 
him  now-and-then  to  repofe  a  Day  or  two,  the  Diftemper  fo 
far  yielded,  that  the  Patient  was  able  to  walk  very  faft  by  tire 
Help  of  a  Cane  only,  feeling  no  more  Pain,  and  having  this 
Leg  and  Thigh  anfwerable  to  the  other. 

In  the  Year  1728.  a  Gentleman,  belonging  to  the  King,  had 
an  infpiflated  Sinovia  upon  his  Right  Foot,  which  not  only  pof- 
fefled  the  Articulation,  but  fpread  over  the  whole  Foot,  fo  that 
the  Anchylofis  was  almoft  formed. 

As  he  was  ready  to  depart  for  Bourbon ,  to  drink  the  Waters, 
by  the  Advice  of  Mr.  de  la  Peyronnie ,  they  mentioned  the  Pump 
I  had  eredted  at  my  own  Houfe  ;  and  having  view’d  it,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  was  prepofleifs’d  in  favour  of  the  Eft'cdt  it  might  produce, 
and  deferr’d  his  Journey  for  feveral  Days  to  experience  it. 

Twelve  Pumpings,  with  the  fame  Precautions  obferved  in 
the  preceding  Cafe,  fo  far  cured  him,  that  he  laid  the  Thoughts 
of  his  Journey  afide,  and  has  felt  nothing  fince. 

REMARKS. 


We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  the  fudden  Effect  of  Pumping, 
properly  managed  ;  three  things  act  at  the  fame  time  upon 
the  ftagnated  and  infpiflated  Fluids. 

Firft,  The  falling  of  a  Column  of  W  ater,  of  an  Inch  Diameter, 
from  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  abrades  and  comminutes  tie 
infpiflated  Juices,  by  its  Force  and  Comprcflion.  g  condl 
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Sccohdly,  TheNature  of  the  Water  may  contribute  to  produce 
this  Effect,  if  the  active  Particles  contained  in  it  can  be  immit- 
ted  into  the  Texture  of  the  Part  affe&ed  :  And  is  there  any 
thing  that  can  fooncr  make  it  penetrate,  than  the  precipitate 
Fall  of  a  Column  of  Water  upon  it  ? 

Thirdly,  The  Heat  of  the  Water,  which  infinuates  Itfelf  into 
the  Part  affe&ed,  and  warms  it  to  the  very  Bottom,  a  Hills 
and  accelerates  the  progreflive  Motion  of  all  the  Fluids  ;  per¬ 
haps  even  the  inteftine  Motion  of  fuch  as  have  not  entirely 
loft  it,  and  communicates  a  Motion  to  thofe  that  are  ftag- 
nated. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  one  Part  of  the  ftagnated  Fluid 
tranfpires  externallv,  whilft  another  takes  the  Courfe  of  the 
Circulation  ;  and  thus  the  Part  is  gradually  difengaged.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  every  Patient  does  not  receive  the  fame 
Relief ;  but  if  the  Diftemper  begins  to  give  way  after  a  few 
Pumpings,  the  Number  is  not  to  be  regarded.  Several  Per- 
fons  who  have  reap’d  no  Benefit  from  the  Pumps  at  Bourbon , 
and  other  Places,  have  return’d  unrelieved,  for  want  of  ufing 
it  often  enough,  independent  of  other  Obftacles  oppofing  the 
Cure.  So  far  Le  Tran. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  this  Article  without  obferving,  that  though 
Ancyle,  or  Ancylofis,  are  ufually  taken  for  a  Union  of  the 
Bones  at  the  Joint  in  general ;  yet  Ancyle,  or  Ancylofis,  pro¬ 
perly  imports  a  Stiffnefs  of  the  Joint,  when  the  Part  is  fix'd 
in  a  bended  Pofition  ;  whereas  when  it  is  ftrait,  the  Diforder 
is  call’d  Orthocolon;  opQoKaAoyi 

ANCYL1DOTON,  d.yHVXiJ'ujov.  The  Word  is  ufed  by 
Hippocrates ,  and  fignifies,  according  to  Galen’s  Interpretation, 
teynuAtiv  tyovjet,  Things  that  have  a  Handle. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON,  from  aiyKv\<&,  bent,  and  /?aL 
xpct&v,  an  Eye-lid.  A  Difeafe  of  the  Eye;  which  clofes  up  the 
Eye-lids. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  Coalition  of  the  Eye-lids,  fo  that  the 
Eye  cannot  be  opened  ;  and,  what  is  an  ufual  Acceflory  to  the 
Difeafe,  a  Cohefion  of  the  Eye-lids  with  the  White  of  the 
Eye,  which  is  owing  to  Careleflhefs  in  the  Cure  of  an  Ulcer 
affe&ing  either  of  the  Parts  ;  for,  as  the  Sore  heals,  what  might 
and  ought  to  be  feparated,  will,  if  neglected,  be  glued  toge¬ 
ther.  The  Greeks  call  both  Affections  dyuvKo^K^ct^v. 

When  there  is  only  a  Cohefion  of  the  Eye- lids,  they  rtiay 
be  eafily  feparated,  tho’  fometimes  to  no  Purpofe,  for  they  will 
unite  afrefh  ;  however,  we  ought  to  try:,  becaufe  it  often  fuc- 
ceeds.  Introduce  therefore  the  Specillum,  with  the  blunt  Side 
towards  the  Eye,  and  with  it  feparate  the  Eye-lids,;  after  which 
lay  fome  fmall  Pledgets  between  them,  till  the  exulcerated  Place 
be  heal’d. 

•But  when  there  is  an  Adhefion  of  the  Eye-lid  to  the  very 
White  of  the  Eye,  Heraclides  the  Tarentine  advifes  cutting  at 
the  inferior  Part  of  the  Adhefion,  the  {harp  Edge  of  the  Knife 
Being  turn’d  upwards  ;  but  with  great  Tendernefs,  that  we  may 
avoid  cutting  off  any  thing  from  the  Eye  or  Eye-lid ;  but,  if 
neceffary,  let  it  be  rather  from  the  Eye-lid.  After  this,  the 
Eye  muft  be  anointed  with  Medicines  proper  to  cure  Afperities, 
and  the  Eye-lid  muft  be  turn’d  up  every  Day,  not  only  that  the 
Medicine  may  have  Accefs  to  the  Ulcer,  but  alfo  that  it  may 
not  again  adhere ;  and  the  Patient  himfelf  muft  be  charg’d  to 
raife  it  often  with  his  two  Fingers.  I  don’t  remember,  that  ever 
any  one;  by  this  Method,  recover’d  ;  and  Meges ,  in  his  Wri¬ 
tings,  owns;  that  he  had  try’d  many  things,  but  never  once  fuc- 
ceeded,  becaufe  the  Eye-lid  always  ftuck  to  the  Eye  afrefh. 
Celfus^  Lib.  7.  Cap.  7. 

The  upper  Eye-lid  fometimes  grows  to  the  lower,  fometimes 
to  the  Tunica  Adnata ,  and  fometimes  to  the  Cornea.  This 
Difeafe  is  an  Impediment  to  the  Function  of  the  Eye. 

In  this  Cafe  the  Coalition  muft  be  difi’olved,  either  by  pall¬ 
ing  a  Probe  under  the  whole  Eye-lid,  or  by  firft  diftending  it 
•with  a  Hook,  and  then  ufing  the  Pterygotomus  ;  taking  care 
not  to  wound  the  Cornea ,  left  it  fhould  occafion  a  Falling  out 
of  the  Sight. 

After  the  Se&ion,  and  Infufions  into  the  Eye,  the  Eye-lids 
are  kept  afunder  by  the  Interpofition  of  Lint,  left  they  fhould 
grow  together  again  ;  then  we  apply  Wool  moiften’d  with  an 
Egg  >  ancL  a^ter  the  third  Day,  carry  on  the  Cure 

with  attenuating  and  cicatrizing  Collyriums.  P.  JEginet.  Lib. 
6.  Cap.  15. 

When  there  is  a  Coalition  of  the  Eye-lids,  either  with  one 
•another,  or  with  the  Eye  itfelf;  whatever  be  the  Caufe,  it  is 
call’d  an  Ancyloblepharon ;  and  is  eafily  diftinguifh’d  from  that 
Diftemper  pf  the  Eyes,  when,  by  the  Intervention  of  fome 
glutinous  Matter;  as  it  often  happens  in  the  Small-pox,  and  an 
Ophthalmy,  they  cohere  or  are  glued  together  for  a  Time  only, 
without  a  true  Coalition. 

Sometimes  the  Eye-lids  unite  fo  clofely,  that  the  Eye  can 
by  no  means  be  open’d  (fbe  Tab.  36.  Fig.  23.  A.  A.) ;  and 
fometimes  one,  fometimes  both  Eyes  labour  under  this  Difor¬ 
der ;  fometim.es  again  the  Eye-lids  cohere  with  the  Eye,  either 
by  the  White  of  the  Eye,  or  the  Cornea  Tunica ,  in  a  clofer  or 
loofer  manner,  according  to  the  Number  of  Fibres  between 
which  there  is  a  Coalition.  Affections  of  this  Kind  ufually  hap- 
VOL.  I. 


pen  whenever  the  Eyes,  or  Eye-lids,  have  been  injur’d  by  the 
Small-pox,  or  fome  violent  Inflammation,  or  an  Ambuftion, 
efpecially  with  Gun-powder ;  or,  in  fhort,  by  any  other  ExuL 
ceration  whatfodver.  ’Tis  alfo  no  unufual  thing  for  Infants  to 
be  born  with  this  Defedf,  or  for  adult  Perlons  to  contract  the 
fame,  as  when,  by  means  of  a  preternatural  Excrefcence  of 
Flefh  in  either  Canthus,  the  Eye-lids  grow  together,  of  which 
I  have  feen  an  Example. 

Tho’  this  be,  for  the  moft  part,  a  dubious  and  dangerous 
Difeafe,  yet  it  is  never  more  fo,  than  when  there  is  a  Cohefion 
of  the  Eye-lids  with  the  Cornea  ;  for,  in  this  Cafe,  the  Patient 
is  fcldom  or  never  cur’d  without  the  total  Lofs,  or  great  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  Sight.  But  the  Eye  and  Eye-lids  are  feparated  with 
the  greateft  Difficulty,  when  the  Difeafe  is  caufed  by  an  Am¬ 
buftion  ;  wherefore  it  is  much  the  beft  way  to  be  diligent  in 
making  Injedtions  of  moiftening  and  mollifying  Medicines  into 
the  Eyes,  to  preferve  them  always  moift  and  moveable;  and  to 
prevent  the  inflamed  Parts  from  being  glued  together.  But 
when  there  happens  a  Coalition  of  the  Eye-lidS  from  the  Small- 
Pox,  they  ufually  alfo  grow  to  the  Eye,  and  efpecially  to  the 
Cornea ,  from  which  they  cannot  eafily  be  feparated  without 
very  great  Damage  to  the  Eye  ;  for,  however  circumfpe&ly  and 
nicely  they  are  divided,  there  will  always  remain  fome  Spots  and 
Cicatrices  in  the  Cornea  Tunica ,  which  are  a  great  Impediment 
to  Vifion,  and  are  feldom  or  never  removed. 

From  the  Premifes  we  may  infer,  'that  the  principal  Part  of 
the  Cure  confifts  in  feparating,  by  the  Help  of  a  ready  and  ex¬ 
pert  Hand,  the  conglutinated  Parts.  For  this  Purpofe  let  the 
Patient  be  placed  in  Bed,  or  in  a  Chair,  in  fuch  a  Pofition  as 
may  be  moft  convenient  for  taking  a  full  View  of  the  Eye,  and 
for  tire  commodious  Accefs  of  the  Surgeon.  This  done,  the 
Surgeon  is,  firft  of  ail,  to  examine  whether  the  Eye-lids  be  quite 
clofed  up,  or  whether  there  be  any  fmall  Interftice  to  be  met 
with  any-where  between  them  ;  which,  if  there  be  any,  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  great  Canthus,  or  Corner  of  the  Eye  neareft 
to  the  Nofe.  If  there  be  a  perfect  Coalition  of  the  Eye-lids,  a 
fmall  Perforation  is  to  be  made  in  either  Canthus,  as  fhall  be 
moft  convenient ;  in  performing  which,  the  Hand  is  to  be  con- 
dudted  with  the  greateft  Care  and  Nicety,  for  fear  of  hurting 
the  Eye,  and  efpecially  the  Cornea.  Into  this  Perforation  is 
to  be  introduced  one  Arm  of  a  fine  Pair  of  Sciflars,  or  a  crooked 
fmall  Knife,  arm’d  with  a  Button  at  Top,  by  the  nice  and  even 
Management  of  which  the  Eye-lids  are  to  be  feparated  from 
each  other.  If  the  Eye-lids  are  not  perfedHy  united,  there  is 
no  Neceffityof  making  a  new  Perforation  ;  but  the  Inftruments 
before-mention’d  are  immediately  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
Eye-lids  difunited  in  manner  aforefaid.  But  if  the  Surgeon 
fhould  not  happen  to  be  furnifh’d  with  this  Inftrument,  of 
Knife  arm’d  with  a  Button,  to  prevent,  however,  the  Eye  from 
being  touch’d  or  injur’d  by  the  Sciflars,  or  fharp  Lancet,  it  will 
be  proper  firft  to  introduce  a  fine  Probe  with  a  Groove  (fee 
Tab.  36.  Fig.  24.)  ;  and  then,  by  another  fine  Inftrument,  as 
a  Pair  of  Sciflars,  or  Lancet  ufed  for  Incifion  or  Bleeding,  with 
all  imaginable  Care  to  disjoin  the  Eye-lids  from  one  another. 

This  done,  we  are  to  infpedt  very  narrowly,  and  examine 
with  the  Probe,  whether  the  Eye-lids  adhere  to  the  Eye  :  If 
this  be  the  Cafe;  we  are  to  proceed  with  fevering  them;  by  cut¬ 
ting  with  the  greateft  Caution  ;  or,  if  they  ftick  to  the  Pupil  by. 
only  a  few  Fibres,  the  Separation  is  to  be  effected  by  a  Knife 
arm’d  with  a  Button,  or  a  Lancet  blunt  at  the  Point.  If  there  be 
a  perfeCl  Coalition  of  the  Eye-lids  with  the  Eye,  or  at  leaft  with 
a  great  Part  of  it,  this  Operation  by  Section  is  ufually  not  only 
troublefome,  but  extremely  dangerous  ;  for  the  Eye-lids  can 
hardly  be  loofen’d  from  the  Cornea ,  without  damaging  both  it 
and  the  Sight,  as  before  obferved  :  But  if  the  Coalition  is  only 
between  the  Eye-lids  and  the  White  of  the  Eye;  their  Divifion 
is  much  eafier  to  be  accomplifh’d,  without  Danger  of  Blind- 
nefs  ;  for  a  Hurt  done  to  the  White  of  the  Eye  is  of  fo  fmall 
Moment,  that  I  dare  maintain,  that  if  an  Abfciffion  from  one 
or  other  of  the  Parts  be  unavoidable,  it  is  better  to  cut  off  ' 
fomething  from  that  white  Tunic,  than  from  the  inner  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Eye-lids  ;  becaufe  by  injuring  this  Membrane,  the 
DuCts  of  the  Lachrymal  Glands  are  at  the  fame  time  very  liable 
to  be  deftroy’d,  which  would  be.  of  very  bad  Confequence* 
Hence  appears  the  Neceffity  of  a  fkilful  and  well-exereis’d,  as 
well  as  fteady,  Hand  in  this  Operation,  that  the  Eye  may  re¬ 
ceive  no  Damage. 

But  in  order  to  prevent  the  feparated  Eye-lids  from  a  frefh 
Cohefion,  which  ufually  happens,  if  not  prevented  by  Art,  there 
is  no  better  way  than  to  interpofe  between  them  a  very  thin  Slip 
of  the  fineft  Leather,  a  Bit  of  Linen,  or  Gold-beater’s  Leaf; 
or  WaX,  or  a  thin  Plate  of  Lead,  in  the  Form  of  a  Half-moon, 
or  of  an  artificial  Eye,  and  anointed  with  Oil  of  Almonds,  or 
fome  fuch  Oil ;  or  elfe  put  fome  Lint  between  them.  And 
Whatever  is  thus  interpofed,  muft  there  remain  for  fome  Days, 
or  till  the  Danger  of  a  new  Coalition  is  over  ;  or  if  any  thing 
happens  to  fall  off",  or  is  voluntarily  taken  off  for  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Reafon,  it  muft  immediately  be  replaced.  If  any  Perfon, 
as  is  fome tihies  the  Cafe;  cannot  bear  to  have  any  thing  of  this 
Nature  interpofed,  then,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffi- 
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ble,  a  new  Coalition,  a  Collyrium,  compounded  of  Plantain*- 
water,  Tutty,  and  Sugar  of  Lead,  is  to  be  often  inftill  d  into 
the  Eye;  or  a  Powder  prepar’d  of  Sugar,  Pearls,  and  Ciabs- 
eyes,  from  time  to  time  fprinkled  on  the  Place.  T  he  1  atients 
alfo  are  to  be  charg’d  gently  to  rub  and  flroKe  their  Eye-lids, 
and  to  lift  them,  up  with  their  Hands.  In  (hort,  the  Surgeon 
himfelf  mu  ft,  now-and-then,  introduce  a  blunt  Probe  between 
the  Eye  and  its  Lids,  for  the  more  eafy  Prevention  of  a  new 

Agglutination.  . 

When  by  means  of  the  Small-pox,  or  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Eyes,  as  it  often  happens,  the  Eye-lids  flick  together  during 
Sleep,  thro’  the  Intervention  of  fome  vifeid  Humours,  or  glu¬ 
tinous  Matter,  fo  that  the  Eye  cannot  be  opened,  nor  the  Pa¬ 
tient  have  the  Ufe  of  Sight  ;  in  this  Cafe,  the  Eyes  are  never  to 
be  open’d  by  Force,  but  the  Humours  are  rather  to  be  molli¬ 
fy ’d  by  Injection  orlnftillation,  or  frequent  walhing  the  Parts  with 
warm  Milk,  by  the  Ufe  of  which  thePatients  are  ufually  enabled, 
in  a  Ihort  time,  to  open  their 'Eyes,  and  to  fee  again.  Heifter. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM,  a  Contraction  of  the  Ligaments  of 
the  Tongue,  hindering  Speech.  From  dyw A©-',  crooked,  and 
ykwao-a.,  the  Tongue. 

Some  are  Ancyloglofli  [Crooked-tongued]  from  the  Birth, 
others  from  a  Difeafe.  The  former  are  fuch  as  have  the  lower 
Membrane,  which  fupport  theToflgue,  form’d  imperfeeft,  or  of 
too  hard  a  Subftance,  by  Nature  ;  the  latter  are  thofe  who  are 
afle&ed  with  an  Incurvation  of  the  Tongue,  occafion’d  by  a  pre¬ 
ceding  Ulcer,  and  a  hard  Cicatrix  left  under  the  Tongue  ;  thefe 
fpeak  with  Difficulty,  on  which  account  they  are  call’d  by  the 
Greeks  poyihcLhoi.  The  Ancyloglofli  by  Nature  are  late  before 
they  come  to  their  Speech  ;  but  after  they  have  begun  to  fpeak, 
they  utter  their  Words  without  Impediment,  and  faft  enough, 
yet  hefltate  in  pronouncing  Words  which  are  difficult  of  Pro¬ 
nunciation  in  other  refpeCts,  as  are  thofe  which  have  R,  L,  or 
K,  repeated  once  or  oftener.  Ancyloglofli  ought  to  be  cured 
only  by  manual  Operation,  under  the  Plands  of  a  Surgeon. 

To  perform  this  in  a  convenient  Manner,  the  Patient  muft 
feat  himfelf,  and  raife  his  Tongue  to  the  Palate ;  then,  if  the 
Caufe  of  the  Incurvation  lies  in  the  Membranes  themfelves,  the 
Surgeon  takes  hold  of  them  with  his  Plook,  extends  them,  and 
cuts  them  off,  taking  care  that  he  does  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
cut  the  fubjacent  Veins.  But  if  a  Cicatrix  be  the  Caufe  of  the 
Curvature,  it  is  in  like  manner  taken  up  with  the  Hook,  ex¬ 
tended,  and  whatever  is  hard,  and  not  of  a  Piece  with  the 
natural  Flelb,  is  cut  off.  After  the  Operation  the  Mouth  is  to 
be  wafh’d  with  cold  Water,  or  Pofca,  and  then  the  Wound  is 
to  be  fprinkled  with  Powder  of  Frankincenfe,  and  Lint  muft  be 
apply ’d  to  the  Place.  On  the  Days  following  the  Sore  is  to  be 
wafli’d  with  Hydromel,  and  anointed  with  Egyptian  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  Lint  is  to  be  laid  thereon,  in  order  to  keep  the  Sides 
of  the  Wound  feparate,  that  the  fame  may  not  be  form’d  again. 
Jetius ,  Letr.l.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  36.  Paulas  /Egineta,  Lib.  6. 
Cap.  39. 

That  Operation  by  which  the  Membrane  under  the  Tongue, 
commonly  call’d  the  Frenulum  by  Phyflcians,  is  divided  or  cut, 
is  ftyled  untying  the  Longue.  I  his  Operation  is  moft  generally 
perform’d  upon  Infants,  and  that  with  two  difterent  Intentions  : 
Firft,  in  very  tender  Infants,  when  the  fore  Part  of  their 
Tongues,  from- tire  Moment  of  their  Birth,  is  fo  clofely  join’d 
to  the  fubjacent  Parts,  by  means  of  this  Membrane,  that  they 
cannot  move  their  Tongues  fufficiently,  or  thruft  them  fo  far 
out  of  their  Mouths  as  to  be  able  to  fuck.  This  Operation  is 
alfo  perform’d  on  Children  fomewhat  farther  advanced,  when, 
by  this  Membrane’s  being  too  ftreight  or  fhort,  they  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  articulately  at  an  Age  when  it  might  be  expected  of 
them.  For  both  thefe  Reafons,  this  Operation  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  ;  but  it  muft  be  remember’d,  that  it  is  not  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  promifeuoufly,  and  at  random,  upon  all  new-born  Chil¬ 
dren,  as  moft  Midwives,  Women,  and  even  fome  Men,  idly 
imagine*  We  have  Reafon  rather  to  affert,  that  it  is  fcarce  ne¬ 
ceffary  in  one  of  a  thoufand  Infants ;  for  Experience  has  fhew’d 
both  myfelf  and  a  great  many  more  fkilful  Phyflcians,  that^this 
■  Cafe  occurs  far  lefs  frequently'  than  Hare-lips  ;  for  when  a  Child 
can  thruft  its  Tongue  without  its  Lips,  there  is  nothing  amifs 
about  the  Frenulum  ;  and  it  will  learn,  in  Procefs  ol  Time, 
both  to  fuck  and  fpeak,  unlefs  there  be  fome  other  DefeCt  in 
the  Organs  neceffary  for  thefe  Purpofes.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  infant  can  fcarce  move  its  Tongue,  and  cannot  thruft  it 
beyond  its  Teeth  ;  or  if,  in  fome  other  refpedt,  this  Membrane 
lhould  fetter  the  Tongue,  then  a  fkilful  Incifion  becomes  very 
proper :  But  becaufe  this  Operation  is  not  to  be  rafhly  per- 
.  form’d,  left,  as  has  frequently  been  the  Cafe,  the  moft  terrible 
Evils,  and  fometimes  Death  itfelf,  fhould  enfue,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  diredf  to  the  fafeft  and  moft  accurate  Method  of  per¬ 
forming  it. 

The  Point  of  the  Tongue,  then,  ought  to  be  a  little  ele¬ 
vated  with  the  Left  Eland,  uflng  either  a  Linen  Cloth,  that 
it  may  not  flip  thro’  the  Fingers,  (fee  Lab.  42.  Fig.  1.)  or  even 
with  a  fmall  Fork  made  for  that  Purpofe  (fee  Lab.  42.  Fig.  2. 
3.  and  Lab.  22.  O.  and  P.) ;  then  as  much  of  the  Frenulum,  as 
L  neceflary  fur  Speech  and  Sucking,  is  to  be  cut  with  blunt- 


pointed  Sciffars,  (fee  Lab.  22.  C.)  or  an  Incifion-knife,  betwixt 
the  Vena;  Raniruc  and  the  lower  Salivary  DudL  :  But  this  is  to 
be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  Caution,  left  either  the  Salivary 
Dudts,  the  Vena  Ranince,  or  the  Nerves  of  the  'Longue,  fhould 
happen  to  be  cut  at  the  fame  time  ;  for  when  thefe  are  injur’d, 
very  terrible  Confequences  enfue.  Thus  Dionis ,  in  his  Surgery, 
makes  mention  of  an  Infant,  who  by  an  exceffive  Haemorrhage, 
in  confequence  of  the  Vena  R.anincv  being  cut,  died  very  foon 
after  the  Operation.  But  if  a  Vein  fhould  be  unluckily  cut, 
which  may  very  readily  happen  in  a  Frenulum  that  is  too  thick 
and  fhort,  a  Comprefs,  foak’d  in  Vinegar,  is  to  be  held  a  little 
while  under  the  Tongue,  till  the  Blood  flops ;  but  if,  at  the  firft 
Incifion,  the  Tongue  is  not  fufficiently  untied,  a  few  Days,  or 
even  a  few  Weeks  after,  as  Circumftances  fhall  require,  the 
remaining  Part  of  the  Frenulum  is  very  cautioufiy  to  be  cut  with 
Scifiars,  or  an  Incifion-knife  :  Then,  after  the  Operation  is 
over,  the  Finger  dipp’d  in  Honey  of  Rofes,  or  Syrup  of  Violets, 
is  very  frequently  to  be  rubb’d  up  and  down  under  the  Tongue, 
and  the  Wound  is  to  be  anointed  with  it,  left  the  cut  Frenulum 


fhould  again  unite. 

From  what  has  been  Laid  it  appears,  that  Diiorders  of  this 
Nature  are  not  only  lefs  frequent,  but  of  more  difficult  and 
hazardous  Cure,  than  is  generally  thought.  Upon  this  Account, 
thofe  Midwives  are  miferably  miftaken,  who,  concluding  with 
the  ignorant  Adultitude,  that  no  Infant  is  born  without  this  De¬ 
left, ‘"thruft  their  whole  Fingers  into  the  Infant’s  Mouth,  and 
with  their  Nails  deftroy  the  Frenulum  ;  for  it  muft  neceffarily 
happen,  that  fuch  a  rafh  and  fool-hardy  Laceration,  by  their 
Nails,  muft  bring  an  Inflammation  of  that  Membrane,  Convul- 
flons,5  and  often  the  Death  of  the  little  Patient :  For  this  Rea¬ 
fon,  Midwives  and  foolifh  Women  are  not  only  to  be  caution’d 
againft  fuch  Practices,  but  Hildanus  is  to  be  carefully  confulted  ; 
for  he  (in  Cent.  3.  Obf.  28.)  hath  very  accurately  Lid  down 
not  only  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Diforder  itfelf,  but  alfo 
the  feveral  bad  Confequences  that  poffibly  may,  and  generally 
do,  enfue  from  performing  this  Operation  -at  an  unfeafonable 
Time,  or  in  an  uncautious  Manner.  But  when  the  cutting  this 
Frenulum  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  it  may  be  done  much  more 
fafely,  and  with  much  lefs  Pain  to  the  Patient,  by  the  Scifiars 
referr’d  to,  than  by  the  long  Nails  of.  a  Ample  old  Woman. 


Heijler. 

There  is  no  Operation  belonging  to  a  Surgeon,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  efteem’d  of  fo  flight  Moment  as  cutting  the  Ligament 
under  the  Tongue,  the  Care  of  which  is  commonly  committed 
to  Midwives,  who  ufe  to  break  it  off  with  their  Fingers.  Now 
this  I  cannot  but  difapprove,  becaufe  they  very  often  lacerate 
and  break  the  adjacent  Parts,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  Pain  and  In¬ 
flammation,  which  hinder  the  Child  from  Sucking  ;  whence  he 
grows  froward,  lean,  and  weak.  We  ought  therefore  to  ad 
with  Prudence  in  this  Operation,  and  not  think  too  flightly  of 
it,  tho’  it  feems  to  be  the  leaft  in  which  W’e  are  concern’d  :  In 
the  firft  Place,  we  ought  to  examine,  whether  the  Ancyloglof- 
fus  really  wants  the  Operation  ;  for  Children  are  often  incapa¬ 
ble  of  uttering  an  articulate  Voice,  from  fome  other  Caufe  than 
the  Ligament°  under  the  Tongue,  being  not  really  Tongue- 
tied  ;  and  in  fuch  Subjefts  a  Seftion  would  be  dangerous,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  Example  :  _ 

A  Peafant  of  my  Neighbourhood,  in  the  Village  of  Corfeliisy 
named  Petit  Ycux ,  in  May  1608.  brought  his  Son,  two  ■».  e**rs 
old,  to  my  Houfe,  to  have  his  Tongue  unty’d  ;  for  the  Parents 
were  throughly  perfuaded,  that  if  the  Ligament  was  cut,  the 
Tongue  would  perform  its  Office,  and  the  Child  would  lpeak 
in  a  Ihort  time.  But  when  the  Mouth  was  open’d,  and  the 
Tongue,  which  was  very  thick,  was  raifed,  no  nervous  Liga¬ 
ment"  appear’d  ;  therefore  I  fent  back  the  Parent  with  the  Child, 
without  doing  any  thing.  A  Month  after  came  about  a  Cir- 
cumforaneous  Empiric,  or  Mountebank,  who  had  ^  the  Child 
brought  to  him  :  He  perfuaded  his  Parents,  that  hts  1  ongue  was 
ty’d  by  a  very  hard  nervous  Ligament ;  and  had  the  Impudence 
to  affirm,  that  for  a  Sum  of  ready  Money  he  could  eaiily  bring 
the  Child  to  fpeak  in  a  ihort  time.  He  receives  the  Money, 
the  Child  is  placed  in  a  Woman’s  Lap,  and  the  Impoftor  goes 
to  work  ;  in  which,  as  I  was  told  by  fome  who  flood  »,  e 
feparated  the  Tongue  both  before  and  on  both  Sides  to  a  great- 
Depth  from  its  Balls.  The  Confequence  was,  that  t  e  oy, 
who  before  could  go  upright,  on  that  very  Moment  en  ing 
forth  a  moft  loud  and  bitter  Cry,  wasfeiz’d  with  aConvul  ion, 
fo  that  his  Knees  were  drawn  up  towards  his  Gioin,  an  »s 
Arms  towards  his  Breaft.  On  July  18.  next,  u  J  ^ 

Child,  and  found  that  he  could  not  (peak  a  °r  >  an  ‘ 

Legs  and  Arms  were  ftill  contrafted,  and,  w  en  ex  en  e  y 
Force,  ftill  fell  back  into  their  former  Pofture  ,  is  ,  A  • 
thick,  and  his  Head,  and  all  Parts  ot  his  Body,  01  a  phlegmatic 

CThidUa  foother,  by  <hc  Mother’s  Side  who  «ry  fickly 
when  a  Child,  and,  amongft  other  1  m  uers.  Surgeon 

Word  till  he  was  three  Years  old.  As  I  ^ed  w^  a  SurQ 

and  cxcrcilcd  the  Operation  of  cutting  t  us  1  Father’s 
every  Day,  I  had  once  a  Fancy,  when  I  vifo* l  my  Fathers 

Eloufe,  to  infpect  my  Brother’s  Tongue.  uu  .  j,ryieiJ 


AND 

bridled  with  a  grofs  thick  Ligament  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
could  hardly  put  it  out  to  his  Fore-teeth:  I  cut  it  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  for  fome  Days  after  anointed  the  Place  three  or  four 
times  a  Day  with  Honey  of  Rofes.  Two  Months  after  the  Ab- 
fciffion  I  found  the  Ligament  in  fome  meafure  renew’d,  fo  that 
I  was  oblig’d  to  ufe  the  fame  Means  as  before  3  which,  by  the 
Divine  Bleffing,  happily  fucceeded  ;  for  the  Boy  began  to  fpeak 
in  a  fhort  time,  and  has  ever  iince  continued  to  fpeak  as  well 
and  articulately  as  any  Man. 

This  Operation  is  void  of  all  Danger,  if  it  be  rightly  per¬ 
form’d.  We  are  principally  to  take  care,  that  we  do  not  cut  too 
deep  :  My  way  is  to  raife  the  Tongue,  and  cut  the  Ligament 
commonly  in  two,  and  fometimes  in  three  Places  3  by  which 
means  it  is  more  difficult  for  it  to  grow  together  again,  than  if 
the  Inciiion  had  been  only  made  in  one  Place.  I  Cut  only  what 
is  nervous,  fcarce  touching  the  Flelh 3  and  if  it  be  not  cut 
enough  the  firft  Time ;  or  if  it  grows  together  again,  the  fame 
Operation  may  be  renew’d.  When  the  Ligament  is  cut,  I  or¬ 
der  the  Nurfe  to  raife  the  Tongue  very  often,  and  gently,  with 
her  Finger  anointed  with  Honey  of  Rofes,  or  common  Honey, 
■which  is  the  way  to  prevent  an  Agglutination.  Hildanus ,  Cent. 
•3.  Obf.  28. 

ANGYLOMELE,  'AyKo^ofliMi,  from  dyKvA®--,  crooked, 
and  pi  a  m,  a  Probe.  A  Surgeon’s  crooked  Probe  3  or,  a  Probe 
with  a  Hook. 

.  ANCYLOSIS.  The  fame  as  Ancyle,  which  fee. 

ANCYLOTOMUS,  ANCYLOTOMUM,  'Ayuvior'a- 
’A yKvAoTfcv,  from  dynv A(Sy,  crooked,  and  ts y.va,  to 
cut.  A  crooked  Knife  to  cut  the  Ligament  of  the  Tongue. 
It  is  alfo  ufed,  as  by  P.  sEgineta ,  to  fignify  any  crooked  Knife 
in  general. 

ANCYRA,  'AyKvfcr,  an  Anchor,  a  Hook.  See  Uncus. 

ANCYROIDES  PROCESSUS,  a  Procefs  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula,  or  Shoulder-blade,  refembling 
an  Anchor,  whence  it  takes  its  Name.  It  is  alfo  called  Cora- 
coides ,  and  Sigmoides,  from  reprefenting,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
Crow’s  Bill,  and  the  Letter  Sigma.  Rufus  Ephejius. 

ANCYROMELE,  the  fame  as  ANGYLOMELE.  Galen 
explains  it  eiysur&v,  a  Surgeon’s  Hook. 

AND  A,  G.  Pifon.  is  a  Tree  of  Braftl ,  the  Wood  of 
which  is  fpongy  and  light  ;  the  Leaf  longifh,  fibrous,  and 
pointed  ;  the  Flower  large  and  yellow,  and  the  Fruit  a  grey 
Nut,  which  inciofes,  under  a  double  Rind,  two  Kernels,  of 
tire  Tafte  of  Cheftnuts. 

The  Fruit  is  Lid  to  be  Purgative,  and  a  little  Emetic  :  Two 
or  three  of  the  Kernels  are  a  Dofe.  They  extrabf  Oil  by  Ex- 
preffion  from  thefe  Kernels,  with  which  they  anoint  their 
Limbs. 

The  Rinds  of  the  Fruit  are  efteemed  proper  to  flop  a  Loofe- 
nefs.  Thrown  into  Ponds,  they  kill  the  Fifh.  Lemery  de 
Drogues. 

ANDARAC,  red  Orpiment.  Rul.  flohnf. 

ANDAS,  a  Solution  of  Salt,  or  Salt  refolved.  Paracelfus. 

ANDENA,  Steel  imported  from  the  Eafcern  Countries, 
which  melts  in  the  Fire,  and  takes  any  Form.  Rul.  John/. 

ANDIRA,  or,  ANGELYN,  G,  Pifon.  a  Tree  in  Brajil , 
the  Wood  of  which  is  hard,  and  proper  for  Building  :  Its  Bark 
is  of  an  afh  Colour  :  Its  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Laurel, 
but  are  lefs  :  It  produces  blackifh  Buds,  from  whence  proceed 
many  Tufts  of  Flowers,  which  are  fragrant,  and  of  a  fine  pur- 
plilh  and  blue  Colour  .:  Its  Fruit  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  an 
Egg,  green  at  firft,  but  grows  blacker  by  Degrees  5  has,  as 
it  were,  a  Seam  running  down  one  of  its  Sides,  and  is  of  a 
very  bitter  Tafte.  It  is  cover’d  with  a  hard  Rind,  inclofing  a 
Grain,  or  yellowifh  Kernel,  of  a  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat 
aftringent  Tafte. 

They  pulverize  this  Nut,  and  give  it  for  the  Worms  ;  but 
the  Quantity  mult  not  be  above  one  Scruple  5  for  more  than 
this,  they  fay,  turns  to  Poifon. 

The  Bark,  Wood,  and  Fruit  of  this  Tree  are  as  bitter  as 
Aloes,  in  which  it  differs  from  another  Andira,  which  re- 
fcmbles  it  in  every  thing,  except  the  Tafte,  which  is  infipid. 
The  wild  Beafts  eat  of  this  Fruit,  and  it  fattens  them.  Lernery 
de  Drogues , 

Andira,  is  alfo  an  Animal  call’d  Andira  guacu  5  a  kind  of 
Bat  in  Brajil,  the  largeft  of  which  are  as  big  as  our  Pigeons  : 
They  call  them  Horned  Bats,  becaufe  of  a  fort  of  Excrefcence  or 
pliant  Body  above  their  Ceak  :  Their  Wings  are  longer  than 
half  a  Foot  3  they  are  of  an  afh  Colour,  have  large  Ears,  and 
White  Teeth  3  each  Foot  hath  five  Toes  armed  with  fharp 
Claws.  They  perfecute  all  Sorts  of  Animals,  and  fuck  their 
Blood.  Some  of  thefe  are  very  dangerous  3  for  they  get  into 
Beds  in  the  Night,  and  fo  fubtilly  open  the  Veins  in  the  Feet 
of  thofe  who  are  in  Bed,  that  they  are  no  fooner  perceived  than 
by  the  Blood  that  flows  in  the  Bed,  which  it  is  a  difficult  Mat¬ 
ter  to  flop.  The  Inhabitants  of  that  Country  reckon  the 
Tongue  and  Heart  of  that  Animal  amongft  Poilons.  Lcmery 
des  Drogues. 

i  ANDRACHNE.  Among  the  homonymous  Words  of  the 
Materia  Medico,  which  are  very  numerous,  is  '  AvS'gf.yjw,  An- 
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drachne,  which  fignifies  a  Tree  like  the  Strawberry-tree  and 
alfo  the  Herb  Portulaca ,  Purflain.  In  vain  does  Pliny  diftinguifh 
here  between  the  Herb  and  the  Tree,  by  changing  one  Letter  • 
as  if  the  Tree  were  called  ’  AvL^J.yrv,,  Andrachle  [Pliny,  Edit. 
Santandrcau,  1582,  diflinguijhes  the  Tree  by  leaving  out  a  Let¬ 
ter,  that  is,  the  firjl  n,  calling  it  Adrachne]  3  for  this  Attic 
Name  belongs  as  well  to  the  Herb  as  the  Tree,  the  Attics  ufu- 
ally  faying  Andrachle,  inftead  of  Andrachnc,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Word  3  juft  as  they  fay  Litron,  for  what  others 

call  Croyv.  No  lefs  miftaken  is  Galen,  when  he  labours  at 
making  a  nominal  Diftinbtion  of  'Aq&vit&v,  and  ' K<pejhn&v, 
Aphronitron,  and  Aphrolitron. 

Andrachne,  is  the  Herb  in  Latin  call’d  Portulaca,  or  Porcacla, 
quafi  a  Porcis,  “  as  taking  its  Name  from  Swine  ;  and  hence 
“  the  later  Greeks  have  call’d  it  yoi^liWciyoy,  Hogwort.  ” 
We  [the  French ]  commonly  call  it  Pourpicr ,  when  we  ffiould 
fay  Poulpied,  quafi  Pulli  Pcs,  Fowl’s  Foot ;  for  fo  it  was  call’d 
by  the  Latins  of  the  lateft  Ages.  The  fpurious  Alacer  de 
Herbis,  * 

Andrachne  Greeds,  quae  Portulaca  Latinis 
Dicitur ,  hetc  vulgi  Pes  Pulli  more  vocatur. 

Many  other  Herbs  have  Names  of  the  like  Kind  impofed 
upopthem  i  p  Pes  Alaudee,  Pes  Corvinus,  Pes  Columbinus  3 
Lark  s-foot.  Crow-foot,  Dove’s-foot,  id  c.  Salmaf.  de  Homonym. 
Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap.  1.  See  Portulaca. 

ANDRANATOME,  or,  ANDROTOME,  ’AvL^vcfouf 

or  AvFgyroy.ii,  from  <Aw?,  a  Man,  and  t'hj.vu,  to  cut.  The 
Diffebfion  of  a  human  Body,  efpecially  of  a  Male.  Caflellus 
from  Marc.  Aurel.  Severini  Zootome  Democrit. 

ANDRAPHAXIS,  or,  ANDRAPHAX,  ’A rJWf/f.’Av- 

f'kdLtfffm  Hippocr.  ongi  yvyam.  fignify  the  fame  as  Atriplex. 
’At flunking  Arrach.  Fcef.  Oecon.  IPippoc. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELOI,  5 AvL^g.'TToLov.ciTTViKoi ,  from  «V- 

J'^TroPoy,  a  Slave,  and  a  Dealer  3  and  ' AvJ''£pnd.'7rv)hoi. 

Thefe  were  a  certain  Species  of  Brokers,  mentioned  in  many 
Pa  11  ages  of  Galen.  Thofe  People  were  in  antient  Times  fo  call’d, 
whokeptBoys,  Girls,  Slaves,  Eunuchs,  and  other  Men  for  Sale  3 
not  for  thePurpofes  of  Luft,as  Pimps  did,  baton  other  Accounts. 
Fhefe  People,  that  they  might  render  their  Commodities  the  more 
Saleable,  apply’d  themfelves  carefully  to  beautify  the  Bodies  of 
taofe  they  were  to  difpofe  of:  Hence  we  read  in  Galen,  that  they 
us’d  to  wafh  the  Faces  of  their  Boys  with  {train’d  Ptifan,  Bean- 
meal,  and  fometimes  with  Nitre,  in  order  to  render  their  Coun¬ 
tenances  more  beautiful  and  fparkling  3  that  they  fometimes 
lathed  the  Hips  of  thofe  which  were  emaciated,  with  Rods, 
and  anointed  them,  that  their  Bodies  might  appear  fuller  and 
better  fhap’d  3  that  they  brac’d  up  the  Ribs  of  their  Girls  with 
ftrong  Rollers,  that  their  Breafts  might  appear  full,  and  that 
the  Breadth  and  Fulnefs  of  their  Haunches,  commonly  efteemed 
an  Ornament  to  a  Woman,  might  be  let  off  to  the  greater 
Advantage  5  and  that  they  fometimes  pull’d  off,  in  different 
Ways,  the  Hairs  growing  on  their  Cheeks,  and  other  Parts  of 
their  Bodies,  that  they  might  appear  more  beautiful  and  young* 
The  Roman  Ediles  enabled  a  Law,  that  they  fhould  affix  cer¬ 
tain  Titles  to  their  Slaves  defign’d  for  Sale,  expreffive  of  the 
Difeafes  they  labour’d  under,  or  the  Vices  they  were  addibled 
to  3  that  the  Faulty,  in  any  of  thefe  refpects,  might  be  re¬ 
turn’d  to  their  poper  Andropodocapelos. 

ANDREAS,  an  antient  Phyfician,  mention’d  by  Celfus  in 
the  Preface  to  his  fifth  Book.  This  Gentleman,  with  Zeno , 
and  Apollonius,  furnamed  Mys,  left  behind  them  whole  Vo¬ 
lumes  on  the  Virtues  of  purging  Medicines.  Great  Part  of 
thefe  Remedies  were  neglebled,  and  brought  into  Difufe,  by 
Afclepiades,  and  not  without  Reafon,  as  Celfus  fays  5  for  fince 
almoft  all  Cathartics  are  of  bad  Juice,  and  hurtful  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  this  Phyfician  turn’d  all  his  Studies  to  that  Part  of  Me¬ 
dicine  which  cures  by  Regimen. 

Andre i£  Collyrium,  the  Collyrium  of  Andreas,  vdth 

which  the  Forehead  is  to  be  anointed  in  an  Inflammation  of  the 

Eyes ,  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  Gum  Arabic,  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a  half  3  Ce- 
rufs.  Antimony,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains  5  Litharge 
boil’d  and  wafh’d,  four  Drams  ten  Grains.  The  Litharge 
muft  be  boil’d  in  Rain-water,  and  the  dry  Ingredients 
bruifed  with  the  Juice  of  Myrtle.  Celfus ,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  6. 

Andrew  Malagma,  the  Malagma  of  Andreas,  for 

Pains  in  the  Side. 

Take  of  Wax,  one  Ounce  three  Drams  twenty- feven 
Grains  3  Mifleto,  Tears  of  the  Sycamore-tree,  each 
one  Dram  two  Grains  and  an  half  {  Pepper  round  and 
long,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Bdellium,  Illyrian  Orris,  Car¬ 
damoms,  Amomum,  Xylobalfamum,  Male  Frankincenfe, 
Myrrh,  dry  Rofin,  each  one  Ounce  two  Drams  twen¬ 
ty-five  Grains  3  Pellitory  of  Spain ,  Gnidian  Grains, 
Aphronitrum,  Sal  Ammoniac,  Cretan  Birthwort,  Root 
of  -wild  Cucumber,  Refin  of  liquid  Turpentine,  each 
two  Ounces  four  Drains  fifty  Grains  :  I  o  thefe  muft 
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be  added  as  much  Unguentum  Irinum,  as  will  ferve  to 

mollify  and  make  them  of  a  proper  Confiftence. 

This  Medicine  refolves,  draws  out  a  Humour,  ripens  Pus, 
breaks  the  Skin,  and  cicatrizes.  It  is  proper  to  be  apply’d  to 
fmall  and  great  Abfcefles,  and  to  the  Joints,  and  is  therefore 
good  for  the  Gout  and  Sciatica.  It  is  good  for  an  inward 
Bruife,  and  mollifies  HardnefTes  and  Inflections  in  the  Region 
of  the  Stomach,  extracts  Bones,  and,  in  fhort,  is  good  in 
all  Cafes  where  Heat  can  be  of  Service.  Celfus,  Lib.  5. 
Cap.  18. 

ANDRIA,  ’A vS'^zia,  from  «r«f,  a  Man.  An  Hermaphro- 
ditical  Woman,  who  has  the  Parts  of  both  Sexes. 

ANDRIUS,  manly,  metaphorically  apply’d  to 

ftronsi  generous  Wine.  hv&  in  Hippocrates ,  accor¬ 

ding  to  Erotian ,  either  flgnifies  generous  Wine,  or  Wine  from 
the  Ifland  of  Andros. 

ANDROGENIA,  ’Atcff oyiveta,  from  «m'f,  a  Man,  and 
yivvctk 1,  to  generate.  This  Word  in  Hippocrates,  according  to 
Galen’s  Expofition,  flgnifies  a  Succeffion  of  Males,  or  a  Prppa- 
gation  of  the  Male  Sex. 

ANDROGYNI,  ’A vP^yivot,  from  dvu f,  a  Man,  and  ywii, 
a  Woman.  Effeminate  Men,  in  Oppofition  to  Andrii,  arj'fri'o/, 
manly.  Hippoc.  onti  J'iAt.  Lib.  1.  The  Word  is  alfo  ufed 
to  flgnify  Hermaphrodites. 

ANDROAd  ACHUS.  Andromachus  the  Elder  was  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  Crete ,  and  lived  under  the  Reign  of  Nero,  as  we  may 
conclude  from  his  Poem  upon  the  Theriaca ,  dedicated  to  that 
Emperor.  Galen  alfo  obferves,  that  Andromachus  liv’d  after 
Menecrates ,  who  liv’d  under  Tiberius  and  Claudius ,  and  before 
Crito ,  who  flourifh’d  under  Trajan.  We  know  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  this  Phyfician’s  Sentiments,  or  the  Method  of  his  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes  :  The  only  Remains  we  have 
of  his  are  a  great  many  Defcriptions  of  compound  Medicines, 
which  were  partly  of  his  own  Invention.  Galen ,  who  took 
the  Pains  to  tranfmit  thefe  Defcriptions  to  Pofterity,  places 
Andromachus  among  thofe  Authors  who  have  wrote  heft  upon 
Aledicines  ;  but  blames  him  for  having  given  the  Defcriptions 
of  them,  without  fpecifying  their  Properties  and  Virtues  ; 
and  without  having  pointed  out,  except  very  rarely,  thofe 
Difeafes  they  were  calculated  to  fubdue  or  remove.  The  tnoft 
famous  of  all  the  Compofitions,  either  invented  or  deferibed 
by  this  Phyfician,  is  th z  Antidote  which  he  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Epithet  ya.Xnvv),  that  is.  Calm  ;  or,  rather,  according  to  the 
Idiom  of  our  Language,  Calm-procuring  ;  but  this  Medicine 
came  afterwards  to  be  called  Theriaca.  Andromachus  Wrote  a 
Greek  Poem  in  Elegiac  Verfe,  which  he  dedicated  to  Nero , 
and  which  is  extant  to  this  very  Day.  In  this  Work  he  teaches 
the  Manner  of  preparing  his  Antidote  ;  and  fpecifies  the  parti¬ 
cular  Diforder  for  which  it  is  proper.  He  chofe  to  give  this 
Defcription  in  Verfe,  rather  than  in  Profe,  that  Alterations 
might  not  be  eafily  made  in  it  without  being  dilcover’d.  At 
leaft  Galen  is  of  this  Opinion,  and  approves  of  the  Condudl  of 
Andromachus  in  this  Particular. 

Till  that  Time  the  Antidote  of  Mithridates  was  the  only 
Medicine  ufed  by  every  body  ;  but  when  that  of  Andromachus 
came  to  be  known,  the  former  was  laid  afide  as  ufelefs,  tho’, 
to  fpeak  the  Truth,  the  latter  was  no  more  than  an  Imitation 
of  it  ;  fince  the  only  eflential  Difference  between  them  con¬ 
fided  almoft  in  nothing  elfe  than  the  Addition  of  the  Vipers  as 
an  Ingredient  into  the  Theriaca.  Notwithftanding  this,  the 
Antidote  of  Andromachus  was  fo  highly  efteemed  at  Rome , 
that  fome  Emperors  would  have  it  made  up  in  their  own  Pa¬ 
laces  ;  and  took  particular  Care  to  have  all  the  Ingredients 
brought  from  the  Places  where  they  were  produced,  on  purpofe. 
The  Emperor  Antoninus  ufed  the  Bulk  of  a  Bean  of  it  every 
Adorning  faffing,  and  its  Reputation  was  now  fo  effectually 
effablifhed,  that  feveral  Phyffcians  endeavour’d,  but  in  vain,  to 
alter  it,  and  ccmpofe  new  Theriacas  in  their  own  Manner  : 
But  the  Theriaca  of  Andromachus  retained  its  Character  in  fpite 
of  all  the  Efforts  they  could  make  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  fur- 
priffng  is,  that  tho’  a  great  many  Faults  or  Superfluities  have 
long  ago  been  obferv’d  in  its  Compofition,  yet,  to  this  very 
Day,  the  moft  conflderable  Towns  in  Europe  religioufly  fol¬ 
low  the  Directions  of  Andromachus ,  in  their  Method  of  pre¬ 
paring  it. 

This  Direction  comprehends  above  fixty  Ingredients,  moft 
Part  of  which  are  Aromatics,  except  fome  common  Simples, 
Gums,  and  infpiflated  Juices,  the  moft  conflderable  of  which 
js  Opium.  But  the  Vipers  are  the  Ingredients  from  which  this 
Medicine  receiv’d  the  Natne  Theriaca  ;  for  the  Word  Qnelov, 
among  the  Greeks ,  imported  all  Kinds  of  fierce  Animals,  but 
more  particularly  fuch  as  were  efteemed  venomous.  Before 
the  Vipers  were  ufed  as  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca ,  they 
were  thus  prepared  :  After  their  Heads  and  Tails  were  cut  off, 
they  were  fkinn’d,  their  Entrails  taken  out,  and  their  Flefh 
feparated  from  their  Bones :  Then  the  Elcfh  was  wafh’d,  boil’d 
in  Watef  with  Dill  and  Salt,  and  kneaded  with  Crumbs  of 
Bread  into  fuel)  a  Confiftence,  as  that  the  Whole  might  be 
form’d  into  Troches,  or  little  Cakes* 
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If  the  Antidote  of  Andromachus  was  pofleft  of  the  wonderful 
Qualities  aferibed  to  it  by  its  Inventor,  we  Ihould  fcarcely  have 
Occafion  for  any  other -Remedy  ;  for  he  preferibes  it  againft 
Poifons  and  Venoms  of  all  Kinds,  and  pronounces  it  a  Remedy 
for  Pains  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Stomach  ;  for  Afthmas,  and 
Difficulty  of  Breathing  ;  for  beginning  Confumptions,  Empy¬ 
emas,  Colics,  Jaundice,  Dropftes,  Weaknefs  of  Sight,  Con- 
vulftons.  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  Venereal  Impotence,  Pains  of 
the  Kidneys,  and  even  of  the  Plague  itfelf. 

Androjnachns  the  Son,  who  reduced  the  Father’s  Verfe  to 
Profe,  afierts,  in  fo  many  Words,  that  the  Antidote  called 
Theriaca  was  excellent  in  all  Indifpofitions  of  Body,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  internal  Caufes,  and  efpecially  for  Diforders  of  the 
Stomach,  for  Poifons,  and  for  intermitting  Fevers. 

Both  Father  and  Son  talk’d  of  their  Antidote  in  this  ro¬ 
mantic  Strain.  But  before  we  go  farther,  we  muff:  make  a 
particular  Inquiry  into  the  Time  when,  and  the  Manner  how, 
thefe  Compofitions  came  to  be  ufed,  and  what  it  was  that 
People  meant  by  an  Antidote'.  Hippocrates ,  and  the  moft  an- 
tient  Phyficians,  feerri  to  havfe  founded  the  principal  Maxims  of 
their  Pradtice  upon  the  Obfervation  of  the  feveral  Motions  of 
Nature  in  particular  Diftempers  ;  and  almoft  the  Whole  of 
their  Method  of  Cure  conftfted  in  Diet,  that  is,-  in  giving  pro¬ 
per  Rules  relating  to  the  Regimen  of  the  Patients.  . Herophilus 
and  his  Followers  were  the  firft  who  made  any  conflderable 
Ufe  of  Medicines,  or  who  began  to  repofe  a  greater  Confidence 
in  their  Efficacy,  than  the  Phyficians  who  went  before  them. 
Hippocrates ,  it  muff:  be  owned,  made  ufe  of  them  fometimes,  but 
very  rarely*  and  even  thofe  he  preferibed  were  of  the  moft  Ample 
Kind.  This  Practice  was  not  imitated  by  the  Abettors  of  He¬ 
rophilus,  nor  even  by  fome  Phyficians,  who  liv’d  a  little  before 
his  Time  ;  witnefs  the  Complaint  which  Erajijlratus  his  Co¬ 
temporary  made  againft  thofe  who  compos’d  Royal  Compofitions 
and  Antidotes,  which  they  ftyled  the  Hands  of  the  Gods.  In 
thefe  there  were  Ingredients  drawn  from  Plants,  from  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Minerals  ;  from  the  Earth*  and  from  the  Sea. 

But,  compound  as  thefe  Antidotes  were,  cf  which  Erafijlrd- 
tus  complains,  ’tis  probable  that  they  were  not  fo  faulty,  in 
that  refpedt,  as  thofe  which  were  afterwards  made  ;  and  that 
before  the  Antidote  aferibed  to  Mithridates,  the  fhorteft  Re¬ 
ceipt  of  which  contains  thirty-fix  Ingredients,  fo  compound 
Preparations  had  not  been  feen.  There  was  alfo  another  An¬ 
tidote  much  more  fimple,  the  Receipt  of  which  was  found  in 
tire  Clofet  of  Mithridates ,  after  he  was  routed  by  Pornpep . 
We  don’t  know  at  what  particular  Time  this  fecond  Receipt¬ 
or  Prefcription  was  made  public,  but  ’tis  probable  it  was  fo, 
very  foon  after  the  firft,  whether  it  actually  had  Andromachus 
for  its  Author,  or  only  ufher’d  itfelf  into  the  World,  under  the 
Sanction  of  his  Name.  Be  this  as  it  will*  Celfus,  who  pror 
bably  liv’d  about  an  hundred  Yeats  after  Mithridates ,  has  de- 
ferib’d  the  Mithridate,  upon  the  Model  of  which  the  Theriaca , 
and  all  the  other  Medicines  ,  confifting  of  a  great  Number  of 
Ingredients,  were  made. 

It  may  be  faid,  in  Defence  of  thefe  Compofitions,  that  Ex¬ 
periments  upon  Simples  being  daily  multiplied,  Phyficians  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  more  of  thele  Simples  of  fimilar  Qualities  were 
crouded  into  a  Compofition,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  anfwer 
the  End  intended  by  it.  It  is  alfo  poffible,  that,  as  their 
Knowledge,  both  of  the  Qualities  of  Simples,  and  the  Natures 
of  Difeafes,  was  very  impeded!,  they  might  imagine,  that  by 
mixing  a  great  many  Drugs  together,  they  could  produce 
Effects  which  one  could  not,  fince  the  Medicine  is  often  wifer 
than  the  Phyfician  who  preferibes  it.  But  Pliny,  and  a  great 
many  others  after  him,  have  imagin’d,  that  they  crouded  fuch 
a  Number  of  Simples  into  their  Compofitions,  only  ad  Ofenta- 
tionem  Artis,  rather  to  make  People  believe,  that  there  was  more 
of  Art  and  Myftery  in  their  Profeffion,  than  from  a  Perfuafion 
that  fuch  a  farrago  was  of  any  real  Ufe  in  the  Cure  of  Di¬ 
feafes. 

1  he  fame  Author,  reflecting  upon  the  Mithridate  having 
fifty-four  Simples  in  its  Compofition,  and  upon  the  fmall 
Quantity  of  each  Ingredient  that  muff:  confequently  be  taken 
at  a  Dofe,  is  fo  provok’d  againft  this  Abufe,  that  he  openly  de¬ 
clares  his  Surprize,  that  Men  fhould  be  capable  of  fo  glaring  and 
bare-fac’d  a  Pi*ce  of  Impofture.  He  puts  the  Theriaca  upon 
the  fame  footing,  and  fays,  that  the  Theriaca  was  invented 
for  the  fake  of  Delicacy  or  Senfuality  ;  that  it  is  compofed  of 
Ingredients  produced  in  Foreign  Countries  ;  and  that  there 
were  every- where  Numbers  of  fimple  Medicines  capable  of  an- 
fwering  the  fame  Purpofes  equally  well.  Here  he  muft  cerj 
tainly  mean  the  Theriaca  of  Andromachus  ;  for  what  he  fays 
with  regard  to  the  Foreign  Ingredients,  cannot  be  apply’d  to 
that  other  Sort  of  Theriaca,  which  he  glfewhere  deferibes, 
[Lib.  20.  Cap.  24.]  and  which,  he  fays,  confifts  only  of  a  very 
fmall  Number  of  common  Simples.  Hence  we  may  infer, 
that  the  Antidote  of  Andromachus,  which  was  called  Galene  by 
its  Author,  had  the  Name  of  Theriaca  given  to  it  before  the 
Days  of  Crito ,  as  the  Author  of  the  Book  De  Ufu  Theriaca , 
alcribcd  to  Galen ,  infinuates.  Now  Crito  liv’d  under  Trajan, 

whereas  Pliny  liv’d  under  Nero  and  Vefpajtan ,  and  confe¬ 
quently 
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quently  might  have  feen  both  the  elder  and  younger  Plinys, 
whofe  Cotemporary  he  was,  tho’  he  mentions  neither  ohe  nor 
the  other. 

As  for  the  Name  Antidote,  which  was  bellowed  Upon  the 
Theriaca,  it  is  compofed  of  two  Greek  Words,  one  of  which 
fignifies  againj },  and  the  other  given  ;  becaufe  Antidotes  were 
given  againft  Poifons,  Corruption  of  Humours,  or  other  bad 
Difpofitions  of  Body.  This  Word  feems  in  the  Greek  Lan¬ 
guage  to  be  both  of  the  Mafculine  and  Feminine,  and  even 
fometimes  of  the  Neuter  Gender;  and  the  Latins  have  faid, 
here  Antidotus,  and  hoc  Antidotum.  But,  in  all  Probability,  the 
Greeks  at  firft  ufed  this  Word  as  an  Adjedlive,  and  not  as  a 
Subftantive.  When  they  . ufed  the  Words  ii  dy)iJ'o} they  un- 
derftood  the  Subftantive  Avvauic,  which  fignifies  every  Sort  of 
Medicine,  Simple  as  well  as  Compound.  The  Latins  might 
have  tranflated  the  Word  A vveiy.is,  by  Potentia  ;  but  the  Idiom 
of  their  Language,  and  the  particular  Idea  they  had  affix’d  to 
that  Word,  would  not  admit  of  fuch  a  Tranfiation.  The 
Latins  then,  for  want  of  a  proper  Word  to  exprefs  the  Greek 
Avvauts,  made  ufe  of  the  Words  Me  die  amentum  and  Compofe - 
tioy  A ovctixii  civ] iJ'o]®--,  Compofitio  contra  data ,  as  if  one  fhould 
fay,  Avvayts  a  Cohipofition,  confifting  of  four 

Simple  Ingredients  ;  Avvayts  nord]ix,y>,  oif]'eizx,n,  a  Compofition 
for  the  Liver ,  or  the  Afpera  Arteria.  The  Word  Avvayus 
was  not  only  fupprefs’d  by  the  Greeks ,  when  they  talk’d  of 
Antidotes,  but  almoft  upon  all  other  Occafions :  Thus,  for 
Inftance,  they  ufed  »  JW  nuJ'Aa v,  to  exprefs  a  Compofition  of 
Poppy-heads,  and  even  without  the  Article,  they  ufed  apj n&duth, 
to  denote  a  Medicine  for  the  Afpera  Arteria  j  kumm,  for  a 
Medicine  againft  the  Colic.  We  may  even  venture  to  fay, 
that  the  Conjunction  of  thefe  two  W ords  Antidotus  Tranquilla , 
or  Theriaca ,  imports,  that  the  former  is  a  Subftantive,  and  the 
latter  an  Adjective ;  but  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  Adjective 
tranquilla  is  an  Epithet  given  to  this  Compofition,  and  that 
tire  Meaning  is  the  fame,  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  Compofitio  Anti- 
dot  os,  Tranquilla  difta  ;  fo  that  thefe  two  laft  Words  are  equal¬ 
ly  Adjectives.  The  Cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  Names 
of  other  particular  Antidotes,  fuch  as  Hiera ,  or  Sacred ,  Tcleia , 
or  Ac  complied,  &c.  I  may  alfo  fhew,  that  the  Word  Antido¬ 
tus  was  an  Adjective,  from  the  Ufe  Scribonius  Largus  makes  of 
it,  who  calls  a  Plaifter,  applied  to  Bites  given  by  mad  Dogs,  Em- 
plafirum  Antidotum.  I  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  the  Greeks ,  in 
their  Turn,  had  no  Word  that  correfponded  directly  to  the 
Compofitio  of  the  Latins ;  for  Zviijag/f,  ’tis  true,  fignifies  Com¬ 
pofition  ;  but  then  it  is  retrained  to  the  Act  of  Compofing,  and 
did  not  imply  the  Effect  or  Refult  of  that  Act,  or  the  Thing 
compofed,  which  the  Latins ,  and  we  ourfelves,  mean  by  the 
Word  Compofition.  In  Artemidorus ,  the  Word  Sofju-yii  occurs, 
which  Cornarius  tranflates  Compofitio  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  tranflated  by  the  Word  Pra- 
feriptum,  or  the  Receipt  of  a  Phyfician. 

Having  now  hinted  at  the  Name  of  this  Medicine,  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Number  of  its  Ingredients,  and  the  Properties  aferibed 
to  it  by  its  Inventor,  it  now  remains,  that  we  fhould  give 
fome  Account  of  the  Method  in  which  it  was  prepared,  and 
the  Confiftence  it  had,  which  was  common  to  it,  with  all  the 
other  Antidotes.  In  order  then  to  prepare  the  Theriaca,  the 
Spices  and  other  Ingredients  capable  of  being  reduced  into  a 
Powder,  were  pounded.  The  Gums  and  Jyices  were  diffolved 
in  Cretan  or  Falernian  Wine,  and  paffed  through  a  Sierce  after 
-they  were  reduced  into  a  Pulp.  Theft  all  thefe  were  mixed 
fecundum  Artem,  in  three  times  the  Quantity  of  clarified  Attic 
Honey.  I  think  it  needlefs  to  enter  upon  a  fuller  Detail,  or 
more  particular  Account,  of  this  Medicine,  becaufe ’tis  in  our 
Day  too  well  known  to  call  for  a  more  minute  and  particular 
Defcription.  What  has  been  faid  of  the  Quantity  of  Honey 
tifed  in  this  Compofition,  is  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it 
muft  have  been  of  a  pretty  good  Confiftence.  I  fhall  not 'here 
fpeak  of  the  various  Antidotes  which  different  Phyficians  in¬ 
vented  in  Imitation  of  the  Theriaca,  and  the  Mithridate,  nei¬ 
ther  fhall  I  confider  thofe  that  were  in  Ufe  before  only  ;  thus 
much  I  muft  obferve  in  general,  that  they  were  all  nearly  of 
the  fame  Confiftence,  fince  they  were  all  made  up  of  various 
Powders,  Gums,  Juices,  and  Honey.  Le  Clerc  Hifi .  de  la 
Medicine. 

To  this  Account  of  the  Origine  of  the  \ Theriaca ,  I  fhall 
fubjoin  the  Method  of  making  it,  as  directed  by  the  College 
with  Thtincy’s  Remarks. 

Andromachi  Theriaca.  TheTreaclecf  Andromachus 
commonly  called  Venice  Treacle. 

Take  of  the  Troches  of  Squills,  forty-eight  Drams;  of  the 
Troches  of  Vipers,  Long-pepper,  Opium,  and  Troches 
of  Hedychroi,  each  four-and-twenty  Drams  ;  of  exungu- 
lated  dry  red  Rofes,  of  fragrant  Sclavonian  Orris,  of  Juice 
of  Liquorice,  of  Sweet  Navew-feeds,  of  Tops  of  Scor- 
dium,  of  Opobalfamum,  Cinnamon,  and  the  Troches  of 
Agaric,  each  twelve  Drams  ;  of  Myrrh,  Sweet  Coftus, 
or  Zedoary,  Saffron,  true  Caffia  Bark,  Spikenard,  Schce- 
Vol.  I, 


nanth,  white  and  black  Pepper,  Male  Frankincenfc,  Cre - 
tan  Dittany,  Rhapontic,  Arabian  Stoechas,  Horehound 
Macedonian  Parfley-feeds,  Calaminth,  Cyprus  Turpentine* 
Roots  of  Cinquefoil,  and  Ginger,  each  fix  Drams ;  of 
the  Tops  of  Cre'tic  Polymountain,  of  Ground-pine  Cel¬ 
tic  Spikenard-roots,  Amomums,  Styrax,  Meum-root, 
Tops  of  Germander,  Pontic  Phu-root,  Lemnian  Earth’ 
Indian  Leaf,  calcined  Roman  Vitriol,  Gentian-root,  Gum 
Arabic,  Juice  of  Hypocyftis,  Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  De- 
ffet.  Nutmegs  or  Cubebs,  of  Seeds  of  Anife,  Cardamoms, 
renil,  and  Heartwort,  of  Acacia ,  or  in  its  ftead,  the  infpif- 
fated  Juice  of  four  Plums,  of  the  Seeds  of  Treac  le¬ 
nt  ultard,  Tops  of  St.  John’s-wort,  Seeds  of  Bifhops- 
weed,  and  Sagapenum,  each  four  Drams;  of  the  beft 
Uairor,  long.  Birthwort-root,  Bitumen  Judaicum,  or 
Amber,  C retie  Daucus-feed,  Opopanax,  the  Leffer  Cen¬ 
taury,  and  fat  Galbanum,  each  two  Drams ;  of  old  Ca- 
naiy,  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  diffolve  the  moift  and  dif- 
folvible  Ingredients ;  and  of  clarified  Honey,  triple  the 
Weight  of  all  the  dry  Species :  Make  it  into  an  Electuary. 

Phis  is  likewife  made  with  Syrupus  de  Meconio  inftead  of 
Honey. 

•  Pu5  continued  the  fame  in  almoft  all  the  Difpenfatories 
it  hath  yet  paffed  through,  and  is  not  only  the  capital  Alexi- 
pharmic  of  our  Shops,  but  of  all  Europe.  It  has  a  great  deal 
more  wrote  about  it,  than  could  be  contained  in  the  largeft 
Volume:  We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  as  fhort 
Remarks  upon  this  grand  Medicine,  as  is  confiftent  with  that 
Acquaintance  every  one  in  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic  ought  to 
have  with  it.  That  we  frequently  call  it  Venice  Treacle-,  is  from 
the  great  Quantities  made  there,  and  thence  tranfported  to 
moft  Parts  of  the  VVorld.  As  this  has  paffed  through  many 
Ages,  and  the  Hands  of  many,  in  their  own  Opinions,  able  to 
alter  it  for  the  better,  there  are  abundance  of  different  Recipes 
extant  in  Difpenfatory  Writers;  and  this  of  our  College 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  beft ;  that  in  the  Augufian  Difpen¬ 
fatory  differs  little  from  it.  Diemerbroeck  greatly  extols  the 
Multiplicity  of  Ingredients  in.  this  Compofition,  and  had  odd 
Notions  of  the  united  Efficacies  of  fuch  Ingredients  arifing  to 
a  much  higher  Degree,  and  exalting  the  Virtues  of  each  much 
beyond  what  they  were  poffeffed  of  when  feparate.  Monf. 
Chorras, .  a  French  Author,  has  wrote  a  whole  Treatife  upon 
the  Theriaca,  and  is  very  particular  upon  each  Ingredient,  but 
fays  nothing  worth  Notice,  here.  Zwelfer,  in  his  Animadver¬ 
sions  upon  the  Augufian  Difpenfatory,  fays  moft  to  our  Purpofe, 
in  which  he  has  followed  Apuercetan.  Many  Ingredients  are 
by  them  juftly  found  Fault  with,  a$  not  at  all  agreeing  with 
the  Intention  of  the  Whole,  fuch  as  Agaric,  Rhubarb,  Vi¬ 
triol,  G>c.  The  Troches  of  Squills  are  likewife  rejected,  with 
thofe  of  the  Viper;  becaufe  the  manner  of  making  them  into 
thofe  Forms,  deftroys  the  Virtues  which  they  are  intended  to 
retain.  If  therefore  fuch  were  omitted,  and  others  proportion- 
ably  increafed,  fo  that  the  Opium  might  ftill  have  the  fame 
Proportion  to  the*  Whole,  the  Medicine  would  be  fnuch  the 
better; 

In  the  Difpeftfation  of  this  Medicine,  Zwelfer  divides  the 
Ingredients  into  feveral  Claffes,  according  to  their  Similitude 
of  Textures;  fome  to  be  diffolved  as  the  Gums,  and  the  other 
powdered  feparately ,  and  afterwards  mixed :  But  fuch  a 
Trouble  feems  altogether  needlefs;  for  fome  of  the  more 
tough  and  moift  Ingredients  will  beat  well  enough  with  ftich  as 
are  drier,  and  more  brittle,  and  pafs  the  Sieve  together ;  and 
fome  even  powder  the  Opium  itfelf,  which  is  as  good  a  way 
as  any,  if  it  has  been  already  eleanfed  of  its  Fceces.  All  the 
Herbs  ought  to  be  cleared  of  their  Stalks,  and  to  be  as  frefh  as 
poffible ;  and  the  Roots  fhould  be  freed  from  every  thing  that 
is  unfound  or  decaying.  The  Saffron,  if  its  Colour  be  infilled 
upon,  may  be  powdered  feparately,  and  put  into  the  Wine, 
drawn  from  the  Vipers.  The  Galbanum,  T urpentine,  iAc. 
muft  be  firft  {trained,  and  mixed  with  the  Honey  ;  and  then 
the  Species  fifted  in  leifurely,  another  ftirring  it  all  the  time, 
that  it  may  be  well  mixed  ;  and  laft  of  all,  the  Wine  is  to  be  put 
in.  This  is  a  noble  Medicine,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any 
Compofition  as  an  Alexipharmic,  and  a  Cephalic  ;  for  there  is 
fcarce  any  particular  View,  which  any  Symptom  can  give  in 
either  of  thefe  Intentions,  for  which  there  are  not  many  Ingre¬ 
dients  herein  of  great  Efficacy  provided.  It  is  a  good  Opiate, 
and  may  more  fafely  be  taken  than  many  of  the  plainer  Opi¬ 
ates,  in  Cafes  that  require  fome  Stimulus  to  be  ufed  at  the  fame 
time,  with  luch  things  as  procure  Indolence ;  becaufe  fuch 
alone  are  apt  to  occafion  Stagnations,  and  other  Inconvenien- 
cies.  There  is  one  Grain  of  Opium  in  each  four  Scruples, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  given  from  one  Scruple  to  two  Drams, 
as  the  Strength  and  Circumftances  of  the  Patient  require. 

Many  here  have  a  Prejudice,  that  this  Medicine,  made  in 
England,  is  not  fo  good  as  what  comes  from  V enice ,  as  it  the 
Name,  which  by  mere  Accident  it  has  obtain’d,  confined  it 
tg  be  made  good  only  in  that  Place ;  and  their  Vipers, 

6  if  they 
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they  fay,  are  much  better  than  any  other.  But  there  is  no 
Foundation  for  this  ;  for  tho’  their  Country  is  hotter,  and  fo 
may  the  more  rarefy  the  viperine  Juices,  in  which  their  Efficacy 
herein  confifts  ;  yet  the  manner  of  their  making  them  into 
Troches  lofes  fo  much  of  theirVolatility,  that  the  way  we  have 
here  dire6ted  to  manage  them,  carries  much  more  of  their 
Virtues  into  the  Medicine.  Befides,  this  is  but  a  naked  Sup- 
pofition,  and  in  which  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  Weight ; 
for  if  we  may  judge  by  their  poifonous  Properties,  the  Bites 
of  our  Vipers,  at  the  proper  Time  of  the  Year,  which  is  the 
hotteft,  are  as  efficacious  and  deadly  as  theirs.  But  to  end  all 
Controverfy  on  this  Head,  if  a  proportionable  Quantity  of 
the  volatile  Salt,  drawn  from  thefe  Creatures,  be  put  into  this 
Medicine,  inftead  of  any  other  Preparation,  the  Virtues  will 
then  be  exadtly  the  fame  ;  for  the  Salt  which  is  produced  from 
one,  tho’  it  does  not  rife  in  fuch  Plenty,  is  however  of  equal 
Virtues  with  that  which  comes  from  another.  But  if  any 
other  Country  has  the  Advantage  over  us  in  this  one  Ingredi¬ 
ent,  ours  has  it  much  more  in  another  of  as  great,  if  not 
greater  Moment ;  and  that  is,  in  the  Saffron ;  for  that  which 
our  own  Country  produces,  is  of  four  times  more  Strength 
and  Goodnefs,  upon  every  Account,  than  any  which  comes 
from  abroad.  This  foolifh  Opinion,  of  the  foreign  Theriaca 
being  better  than  what  is  made  here,  has  occafioned  the  com¬ 
mon  People  to  be  cheated,  as  they  too  much  deferve,  with  the 
worfl  of  Medicines  for  right  Venice  Treacle.  For  they,  ima¬ 
gining  that  to  be  the  proper  Place  of  its  Manufacture,  and  that 
it  can  come  from  thence  genuine,  at  cheaper  Rates  than  it  is 
here  fold  at  in  our  Shops,  pleafe  themfelves  much  with  a  Tin- 
pot,  at  a  low  Price,  of  a  dirty  Sailor,  who  pretends  to  have  im¬ 
ported  it,  wrapt  up'  with  printed  Directions  in  the  Italian 
Tongue  ;  whereas  fome  of  our  Druggifts,  and  unworthy  Whole- 
fale  Dealers  in  Pharmacy,  make  this  wretched  Stuff  of  little 
elfe  than  the  Sweepings  of  their  Shops,  have  the  very  Bills 
printed  in  London ,  and  put  it  off  in  this  Difguife,  upon  fuch 
iimple  People.  In  Reality,  no  Country  can  make  this  cheaper 
than  ourfelves,  and  not  eafily  fo  cheap,  becaufe  many  of  the 
Ingredients  are  furnifhed  us  from  both  the  Indies.  And  no  one 
here,  buying  every  thing  to  the  beft  Advantage,  can  make  it 
for  fo  little  as  three  Shillings  a  Pound  out  of  Pocket ;  and  there¬ 
fore  any  one  may  judge  what  that  muft  be,  which  is  fold  for 
lefs,  as  it  is  by  thefe  pretended  Importers.  They  who  have 
any  Sufpicion,  that  this  is  an  Injuftice  upon  their  Venice  Treacle 
Merchants,  may  be  fatisfied  at  almoft  any  Printer’s,  who  print 
and  keep  by  them  fuch  Italian  Directions  ;  unlefs  they  can  per- 
fuade  themfelves,  that  an  Apothecary  at  Venice  is  forced  to 
fend  to  London  to  have  his  Bills  printed. 

This  one  Remark  more  the  prefent  PraCtice  will  not  fuffer 
us  to  omit,  which  is  making  this  Medicine  into  an  EleCtuary 
with  Syrupus  de  Meconio ,  inftead  of  Honey ;  but  fuch  who 
think  there  is  equal  Reafon  for  fo  doing,  proceed  upon  a  great 
Miftake.  The  Diafcordium  is  calculated  for  an  Aftringent, 
to  which  Intention  Honey  is  oppofite,  becaufe  it  attenuates 
and  deterges,  and  therefore  with  great  Reafon  was  the  Syrupus 
de  Meconio  fubftituted  in  its  Room ;  but  in*  an  Alexipharmic 
Compofition,  as  the  Venice  Treacle  is,  to  rejeCt  Honey,  which 
is  of  the  fame  Intention,  and  very  powerfully  fo  too,  and  fub- 
ftitute  what  is  contrary,  unlefs  by  Accident,  feems  to  be  owing 
more  to  Whimfy,  or  the  Vanity  of  leading  an  Example,  than 
any  good  Reafon.  Opiates  indeed  contribute  fomewhat,  which, 
we  fay,  by  Accident,  forwards  the  Intention  of  an  Alexiphar¬ 
mic  ;  but  in  the  Theriaca  there  feems  to  be  a  full  Proportion 
of  Opium  already  ;  fo  that  by  the  Addition  of  the  Diaco- 
dium,  inftead  of  procuring  that  eafy  Relaxation  which  favours 
the  Operation  of  an  Alexipharmic,  there  is  induced  fuch  an  In- 
fenfibility,  that  the  Secretions  will  rather  be  diminifhed  than 
in  larged  ;  that  is,  inftead  of  warming  the  Patient  into  a  Sweat, 
he  will  be  dozed  into  a  Stagnation,  and  fo  have  a  Fever,  which 
might  be  foon  thrown  off,  changed  into  one  of  a  putrid  malig¬ 
nant  Kind.  And  Inftances  of  this  Nature  I  have  more  than 
once  met  with,  from  the  common  Venice  Treacle,  when  im¬ 
prudently  taken,  or  in  an  Over-dofe ;  and  therefore  fuch  Ac¬ 
cidents  are  much  to  be  feared,  when  this  Alteration  comes  more 
to  take  Place.  The  greateft  Reafon  which  can  be  alledged  for 
this  Practice,  is  the  Honey  difagreeing  with  fome  particular 
Conftitutions  ;  but  one  Inftance  of  this  does  not  happen  to  a 
hundred  of  the  contrary  :  And,  if  this  is  fufficient,  it  pleads 
for  the  fame  Alteration  in  moft  of  the  Officinal  Ele&uaries,  be¬ 
caufe  there  are  few  of  them  without  it.  Quincy's  Difpenfatory. 

Shiincy  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  Remark  with  refpedl  to 
the  Change  of  Honey  for  Diacodium  in  this  Compolition  ; 
for  if  it  is  made  without  Honey,  it  muft  be  a  Medicine  very 
different  in  every  refpett  from  the  true  Theriaca  Andromachi  ; 
becaufe  Honey,  by  its  Fermentation,  induces  a  very  great 
Change  in  all  the  Ingredients  which  enter  the  Compofition  of 
this  Capital  of  the  Shops,  and  unites  the  Virtues  of  all  the  Sim¬ 
ples  together,  fo  as  to  become  altogether  as  one,  and  to  a£I 
with  Uniformity  in  the  Compound. 

7'he  Receipt  of  Myrepfus  has  the  Allies  of  Crawfifli  burnt  in 
this  Compofition. 


Andromachi  Antidotus  ad  Calculosos.  Androma - 
chus’s  Medicine  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel.  It  breaks  the  Stone 
by  Degrees,  and  expels  it,  thoroughly  cleanfing  the  Bladder, 
till  the  Urine  is  at  laft  difeharged  pellucid  ;  and,  what  is  of 
greateft  Moment,  works  fo  perfedf  a  Cure,  that  the  Stones 
ftiall  not  grow  again.  It  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Seed  of  Wild  Carrots,  Anife,  Cucumber-feed  hulk¬ 
ed,  Seed  of  Smallage,  Parfley,  Myrrh,  each  a  Dram  and  an 
half  5  Caffia,  Cinnamon,  GV/rffNard,eachoneDram;  bruife 
them  in  Water,  and  make  them  up  in  the  Form  of  fmall 
Lupines,  to  be  taken  falling  every  Day,  for  thirty  Days 
together,  in  a  quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Water.  Aetius ,  Tetr. 
3.  Serin.  3.  Cap.  13. 

Andromachi  Compositio  ad  Dentes  molares,  An- 
dromachus’s  Compofition  for  the  Grinders  or  Cheek-teeth 
which  eafeth  the  Pains  thereof  in  an  Hour,  is  made  of 

Pepper,  Pellitory  of  Spain ,  Juice  of  Spurge,  Galbanum, 
of  each  an  equal  Quantity.  Make  them  up  with  Galba¬ 
num,  and  put  the  fame  into  the  Hollow  of  your  Teeth* 
I dem^  Tetr.  2.  Serin.  4.  Cap.  33. 

Hepatica  Andromachi  Cyphoides.  The  Hepatic 
Cyphoides  of  Andromachus ,  good  in  all  Difeafes  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax. 

Take  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  twenty-five  Drams,  fome  have 
it  a  hundred ;  of  Saffron,  a  Dram  ;  of  Calamus  Aromaticus, 
two  Drams ;  of  Bbellium,  Juncus  Odoratus,  each  two 
Drams  and  an  half ;  Cinnamon,  Caffia,  Spikenard,  each 
half  a  Dram ;  Myrrh,  Turpentime,  each  four  Drams  ; 
fome  have  it  fixteen  ;  Afpalathum,  a  Scruple ;  Honey, 
fixteen  Drams  ;  Wine,  a  fufficient  Quantity.  Aclmrius . 
Meth.  Med.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  6.  See  Cyphi. 

ANDRONIS  MEDICAMENTUM  PRO  CANCRO. 
Andron' s  Remedy  for  a  Cancer  in  any  Part  of  the  Body. 

Take  of  the  Rind  of  Pomgranate,  ten  Drams  twenty-five 
Grains  ;  of  Birth  wort,  nine  Drams  twenty-two  Grains 
and  a  half ;  of  Aloes,  four  Drams  ten  Grains ;  of  Myrrh., 
two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  of  Galls,  eight  Drams  twenty 
Grains  ;  of  Plumous  Alum,  three  Drams  feven  Grains 
and  a  half ;  of  Flos  vEris,  two  Drams  five  Grains.  Bruife 
them,  and  fift  them  very  carefully  ;  then  pour  to  them  as 
much  C retie  Raifin-wine,  as  fhall  make  it  of  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  Honey.  Keep  it  in  a  glafsVeffel;  and  when 
there  is  Occafion,  take  it  diluted  with  auftere  Wine.  This 
Medicine  is  good  for  Carbuncles,  for  the  Ignis  Sacer,  and 
for  the  Girdle,  which  the  Greeks  call  Herpes  [igornej. 
Scribonius  Largus,  Cap.  13. 

Andronis  Medicamentum  in  Uvam.  Andron' s  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Swelling  of  the  Uvula,  confifts  of 

Plumous  Alum,  Squama  Tlris,  Vitriol,  Galls,  Myrrh,  Mify. 
Bruife  and  mix  them  together,  adding  by  Degrees,  as  much 
auftere  Wrine  as  will  make  it  of  the  Confiftence  of  Honey. 
Celfus ,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  14. 

Andronis  Pastilli.  Andron’s  Troches. 

Thefe  Troches,  Aetius  tells  us,  are  good  for  running  Ulcers; 
alfo  for  Inflammations  of  the  Uvula,  and  Defluxions  on  the 
Tonfils,  if  the  Parts  under  the  Chin  be  anointed  therewith. 

^  hey  take  off  Films  from  the  Eyes,  and  are  ferviceable  in  the 
Beginning  of  Inflammations  of  the  Glandules  about  the  Groins, 
and  for  Abfceffes  in  the  Inteftines  after  they  are  broken,  when 
taken  in  a  Clyfter  with  two  thirds  of  a  Pint  of  Water,  if  there  be 
a  Fever,  or  with  the  like  Quantity  of  Wine,  if  there  be  none. 
They  alfo  deterge  the  Callofities  of  Ulcers,  and  are  thus  pre¬ 
pared  : 

Take  of  Balauftines,  ten  Drams  twenty-five  Grains ;  Galls, 
Birthwort,  each  eight  Drams  twenty  Grains ;  Plumous 
Alum,  Vitriol,  each  four  Drams  ten  Grains  (fome  take 
but  half  that  Quantity)  ;  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Frankincenfe, 
Saffron,  each  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a  half.  Bruife 
them  firft  feparately,  and  then  all  together,  and  reduce 
them  into  Troches.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  4.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  50. 

P •  At.glneta  gives  a  fomewhat  different  Preparation  of  thefe 
Troches,  as  follows  : 

Take  of  Balauftines,  ten  Drams  twenty-five  Grains  ;  Galls, 
eight  Drams  twenty  Grains  ;  Myrrh,  Round  Birthwort, 
each  four  Drams  ten  Grains  ;  Vitriol,  Saffron,  Plumous 

Alum, 


AND 
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Alum,  Crocomagna,  Mify,  Frankincenfe,  each 
I'Jrams  five  Grains ;  bruife  them  in  auftere  Wine  or  V  i 
negar.  P-  Mgineta,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  13. 

He  reckons  it  among  the  vehement  Kind  of  Remedies  for 
the  Herpes  and  Carbuncle.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  20.  &  25. 

U  ANDRONiON,  the  fame  as  Andronis  Pastilli. 

ANDROS  ACES,  Offic.  Chab.  458.  Androface annua fpu- 
p  r  Emac.  c 0 1 .  Androface  Matthioli  altera,  J. 

r‘\ 68  Raii  Hift.  2.  1086.  Androface  altera  major  Mat - 
k-f  park.  Theat.  560.  Androface  vulgaris  lot  folia  annua, 
S.  Dot.  lOl.Tourn.  Inft.  113.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  201. 
Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  13-  ^'uuUe  ajfinu,  Androface  ditta 
KZr  Herm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  82.  Santcula  affirm  Planta , 

gaffwftfcss.*  &»s;5&ifc 

WORT.  Dale.  T  • 

Androfaces  grows  in  the  maritime  Places  of  Syria.  It  is  a 
gender  Herb,  with  thin  Stalks,  bitter,  leaflefs,  bearing  fmall 

Pods  on  the  Top,  which  contain  the  Seed.  _ 

The  Quantity  of  two  Drams  hereof  taken  in  Wine  power¬ 
fully  provokes  Urine  in  hydropical  Perfons  1  he  Decoaion  of 
the  Herb,  and  the  Seed,  work  the  fame  Effea.  It  alfo  makes 
a  ufeful  Cataplafm  for  the  Gout.  P>l0fc-  Lib.  3.  Cap.  j\o. 

Oribafms  reads  Kiwi,  white ,  inftead  of  h stt/h,  fender.  Pliny 
alfo  fays  it  is  white,  and  in  the  reft  agrees  with  Dtofcondes. 

It  is  a  Plant  which  puflies  up  many  hairy  Stalks  haft  a  hoot 
high  •  the  Top,  dividing  itfelf  into  fix  or  feven  Parts,  forms  a 
fort  of  Umbel ;  its  Leaves  are  long  and  large,  hairy,  nervous, 
like  that  of  Plantain  ;  indented  all  round,  fpreading  round  about 
the  Stalk  upon  the  Ground  ;  the  Flower  is  finall  and  white, 
fpreading  at  the  Top,  and  cut  into  five  Segments  ;  when  the 
Flower  withers,  a  little  orbicular  Fruit  is  found  as  big  as. a  Pea, 
containing  many  longifh  and  reddfth  Seeds  ;  its  Root  is  fhort 
and  fibrous :  It  grows  in  maritime  Places,  amonglt  Corn,  and 

in  Woods;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  Salt 

It  is  aperitive,  and  good  for  the  Dropfy,  for  Retention  of 

Urine,  and  for  the  Gout.  .  .  ^  c  , , 

Androface  is  fo  called,  from  its  bringing  Relief  to  Men  : 
avM  fi&uaa..  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

ANDROS2EMUM,  Offic.  Andr  of  annum  vulgar  e,  Park. 
Theat.  575.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  19.  Phyt.  Brit.  8.  Mer.  Pin.  8- 
Raii  Hift  2  1020.  Andr  of  annum  maximum  f rut  ejeens,  C.  13. 

Pin  280.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  242.  Hypericum  maximum  (quafi 
frutefeens)  bacciferum ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  472.  Hypericum  maxi¬ 
mum  Androfcemum  vulgare  diftum,  Rail  Synop.  3.  343.  Sici- 
liana ,  aliis  Ciciliana ,  v el  Androfcemum, J.  B.  3.  3«4- 
liana ,  vel  Androfcemum,  tota  bona  qutbufdam,  Chab.  457.  C/y- 
menum  It  alarum,  Ger.  435.  Emac.  543.  lUfft>AN,  or 
PARK-LEAVES. 

It  grows  in  Hedges  and  Thickets,  flowers  in  juy  an  u - 
211  ft  •  the  Flowers,  Leaves  and  Seed  are  ufed,  which  have  the 
fame  Virtues  as  Hypericon,  or  St.  JohnVwort.  Dale. 

Androsjemum  is  by  fome  called  Dionyfas ,  by  others 
Afcyrus  ;  but  there  is  a  Difference  between  this  Plant :  and  Hy¬ 
pericum  and  Afcyrus.  It  is  a  fhrubby  Plant,  with  finall  flender 
Twigs,  and  Branches  of  a  fcarlet  Colour,  and  Leaves  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  Rue,  which  being  bruifed  yield 
a  vinous  Juice.  At  the  Head  it  expands  itfe  f  into  a  Multitude 
of  Branches,  about  which  grow  finall  yellow  Flowers,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Seed  in  the  Calyx,  like  that  of  black  Poppy,  and  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  Marks,  as  if  they  were  engraved 

The  Leaves,  bruifed,  yield  a  refinous  Smell.  1  he  Seed,  pound¬ 
ed  and  drank  to  the  Weight  of  two  Drams,  purges  Bile.  It 
is  ’very  ufeful  in  the  Sciatica  ;  but  after  Purging,  the  Patient  is 
to  take  aDraught  of  Water.  The  Herb,  ufed  in  a  Cataplafm, 
heals  Burns,  and  flops  Haemorrhages.  Diojcondes ,  Lib.  3. 

C"aNDROST:MON,  or,  as  others  call  it,  Afcyros,  is  not 
unlike  Hvpericon,  only  has  greater,  thicker,  and  redder  Stalks. 
The  Leaves  are  white,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of  Rue.  1  he 
Tops  of  the  Herb,  bruifed,  yield  a  Blood-hke  Juice.  It  fpnngs 
up  among  the  Vines,  and  is  commonly  digged  out  about  the 
Middle  of  Autumn,  and  hung  up.  Bruifed  with  the  Seed,  and 
taken  to  the  Weight  of  two  Drams,  either  in  the  Morning  or 
after  Supper,  in  Hydromel,  Wine  or  pure  Water,  it  is  a  good 
Purge.  But  the  next  Day,  the  Patient  muft  take  the  Weight 
of  a  Dram  of  Caper-root  mixed  with  Rofin,  and  four  Days 
after,  he  is  to  do  the  fame.  After  Purging,  the  Patient;  if  of 
a  robuft  Conftitution,  ought  to  drink  Wiae  ;  if  weak,  Water. 

Pliny,  Lib.  in.  Cap.  4.  ,  .  r>i  1 

It  is  called  Androfcemon ,  from  *«>?»  a  Man,  and  «/pa,  Blood, 
from  its  making  the  Fingers  of  thofe  who  rub  it,  look  bloody. 

Oribafms,  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  II.  .  „ 

The  Stalks  of  Tutfan  grow  to  be  two  or  three  hoot 
high,  finooth,  reddifh,  and  not  much  branched,  having 
two  large  oval  brownifh  green  Leaves  fet  oppofite  at  every 
Joint  on  very  fhort  Foot-ftalks  ;  thole  next  the  Ground, 
being  ufually  fmalleft.  On  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  grow  the 
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Flowers,  feveral  together,  on  pretty  long  Foot-ftalks,  of  five 
fmall  yellow  roundilh  Leaves  apiece,  with  Stamina  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  of  the  fame  Colour,  yielding  a  reddifti  Juice,  upon  being 
rubbed  between  the  Fingers,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berry-like 
Seed-veilels,  green  at  firft,  and  afterwards  of  a  deep-fliining 
Purple,  almoft  black,  containing  final!  Seed  in  a  purplifh  Juice. 
The  Root  is  fomewhat  thick,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  with  many 
Fibres.  It  grows  in  Hedges  and  Thickets,  and  flowers  in 
July. 

The  Leaves  and  Flowers  are  fometimes  ufed,  and  are  count¬ 
ed  much  of  the  Nature  of  St.  John’s- wort,  being  a  good 
Wound-herb,  ufed  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  in  French,  Toutfain,  fignifying  All-heal ,  and  from 
thence  by  us  corruptly,  Tutfan.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
Salt  and  Phlegm. 

It  is  aperitive,  vulnerary,  refolutive,  good  for  the  Stone,  to 
kill  Worms,  to  refill  Malignity,  and  guard  againft  Madnefs, 
being  externally  or  internally  apply’d.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

ANDROTOME.  See  Andranatome. 

ANECPYETUS,  ’A nnTvI]&>,  unfuppurated,  from  a  Neg. 
and  iKirveJ®',  fuppurated.  SeeEcPYEMA. 

ANEILEMA,  ANEILESIS,  ’Am^a,  ’AvsU ms,  from 

cLvuhico,  to  roll  up,  or  involve.  An  Involution,  particularly 
fuch  as  is  caufed  by  Gripes  and  Flatulencies  in  the  Inteftines. 
Hippoc.  de  vet.  Med. 

ANEMONE,  a  Plant  which  Botanifts,  from  the  Time  of 
Diofcorides,  have  diftinguilh’d  into  the  cultivated,  and  wild 
Sort.  The  firft  is, 

Anemone  hortenfs ,  Offic.  Anemone  Geranii  Rupertiani  folio 
cceruleo  :  an  Diofcondis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  174*  lourn.  Inft.  277° 
Hift.  Oxon.  2.  426.  Anemone  Geranifolia ,  Ger.  304.  Emac. 
377.*  Raii  Hift.  1.  625.  J.  B.  3.  405.  Anemone  Geranii  folio, 
radice  tuberofa,  fore  cceruleo  &  albo ,  Chab.  462.  Anemone 
tenu folia  fve  Geranifolia  ccerulea ,  Park.  Parad.  208.  GAR¬ 
DEN- ANEMONE.  Dale. 

The  wild  Sort  is  call’d  _  < 

Anemone  Jylvefhris ,  Offic.  Anemone  Matthioli  ^  Ger.  3^4“ 
Emac.  377.  Anemone  fylvefris  alba  mayor,  C.  B.  Pin.  176. 
Raii  Hift.  I.  627.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  128.  Tourn.  Inft.  277. 
Elem.  Bot.  239.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  37.  Buxb.  23.  Hift..  Oxon. 

2.  425.  Anemone  fylvefris  lat  folia  alba,  fve  tertia  Matthioli , 
Park.  Parad.  202.  Anemone  magnet  alba,  plurima  parte  anni 
Horens,  J.  B.  3.411*  Anemone  magna  alba ,  capitulo  tuber ofo, 
caule  denfa  lanugine  canefcente ,  Chab.  464.  WILD  ANE¬ 
MONE.  n  . 

Of  this  Plant  there  are  two  diftinct  Species,  the  garden  and 

the  wild  Anemone  ;  and  each  of  thefe  Species  is  fubdivided 
into  feveral  others,  but  efpecially  the  former,  which  is  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  in  Gardens,  on  account  of  the  Beauty  of  its 
Flowers.  Their  Roots  fend  forth  Leaves,  that  are  almoft 
round,  and  refemble  thofe  of  Sow-bread,  M.allows ,  Crane  s- 
bill,  or  S anicle.  Some  of  thefe  Leaves  are  pretty  large,  and 
others  fmaller  ;  fome  of  them  are  deeply  indented,  and  others 
not  fo  much  ;  but  ftill  each  Leaf  has  its  proper  Stalk.  From 
the  Middle  of  thefe  Leaves  arife  fmall  Stalks,  bare  half  way  up,_ 
where  they  are  adorned  with  three  Leaves,  difpofed  in  Form  of 
a  Collar.  Each  of  thefe  Stalks  bears  at  its  Top  a  beautiful  large 
round  Flower,  with  feveral  Leaves  difpofed  like  thofe  of  a  Role. 
This  Flower  is  fingle  or  double,  yellow  or  white,  purple  or 
carnation,  blue  or  red,  violet,  or  diverfified  with  feveral  Co¬ 
lours,  and  fometimes  adorned  with  a  Tuft.  When  this  Flower 
falls,  a  Fruit  appears  in  its  Place,  which  is  generally  of  an  ob¬ 
long  Figure,  and  includes  a  Nut  filled  with  feveral  Seeds, 
each  of  which  is  covered  with  its  proper  Hulk,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  foft  like  Cotton.  Its  Root  is  fungous  or  knotty,  and  has 
many  Fibres  fprouting  out  from  it.  The  wild  Anemone  grows 
in  rifing  Grounds,  and  mountainous  Places.  Both  Species  of 
this  Plant  contain  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil. 

This  Plant  is  deterfive,  aperient,  inciding,  vulnerary,  ae- 
ficcative,  but  generally  ’tis  only  ufed  externally.  It  is  ufed 
in  Errhines  and  Collyriums  for  Ulcers  of  the  Eyes.  Lemery 

de  Drogues.  , 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Anemone,  the  wild,  and  the  culti¬ 
vated.  Of  the  latter,  one  Sort  bears  a  fcarlet  Flower,  another 
a  whitifh,  or  milk-white,  and  another  a  purple  one.  The 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Coriander,  tho’  but  {lightly  jagged  near 
the  Ground.  The  Stalks  are  downy,  flender,  bearing  Flowers 
like  thofe  of  the  Poppy,  and  incloiing  a  black  or  iky-coloured 
Head  in  the  Middle.  The  Root  is  of  the  Bignefs  of  that  of  the 
Olive  or  bigger,  and  divided  as  it  were  by  Joints.  The  wild 
Kind  ’is  larger  in  all  refpe&s  than  the  other,  having  broader 
and  harder  Leaves,  and  a  longer  Head,  a  fcarlet  Flower,  with 
fmall  and  flender  Roots,  more  in  Number  than  the  former. 
There  is  one  Sort  of  it  which  has  black  Leaves,  and  more  ot 

Acrimony  than  the  reft.  .  r  ..  T„;.p 

Both  Kinds  are  acrimonious  ;  for  which  Reafon  th®  Ju  ® 
the  Root,  fnuffed  up  the  Noftrils,  is  good  to  PurSe  th"  ^;  - 
The  Root,  chewed,  draws  out  Phlegm.  Boiled  m  Paflum, 
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C^Aux-v,  Wine  made  of  Grapes  that  have  hung  on  the  Vine  till 
wither’d  by  the  Sun]  and  apply’d  as  a  Cataplafm,  it  cures  In¬ 
flammations  of  the  Eyes,  deterges  Specks,  and  whatever  caufes 
Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  cleanfes  Ulcers  of  Filth.  The  Leaves 
and  Stalks  boiled  in  Ptifan,  and  eaten,  breed  Plenty  of  Milk 
in  the  Breads,  and  made  into  a  Peflary,  provoke  the  Menfes  ; 
apply’d  in  a  Cataplafm,  they  remove  the  Leprofy. 

Anemone  is  by  fome  called  Phenion.  There  are  two  Kinds, 
the  wild,  and  what  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  ;  both  delight  in  a 
fiandy  Soil.  Of  the  garden  Kind  there  are  feveral  Sorts  ;  for 
one  bears  a  fcarlet  Flower,  which  is  the  mod  common,  another 
a  purple,  and  a  third  a  milk-white  Flower.  The  Leaves  of 
thefe  three  Sorts  are  like  thofe  of  Smallage.  They  feldom  ex¬ 
ceed  half  a  Foot  in  Height,  and  have  a  Top  like  that  of  Afpa- 
ragus.  The  Flower  never  opens  but  when  the  Wind  blows, 
whence  it  takes  its  Name.  The  wild  Kind  is  the  larger,  has 
broader  Leaves,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower.  Many  have  midaken 
this  for  the  Argemone,  others  for  the  red  Poppy  ;  but  there  is  a 

freat  Difference  between  them,  for  both  thefe  come  later  in 
lower,  nor  have  they  the  Juice  or  Flower-cups  of  Anemone, 
and  are  only  like  it  in  having  an  Afparagus-top. 

The  Anemones  are  good  for  the  Pains  of  the  Head,  and  for 
Inflammations  ;  help  Difeafes  of  the  Uterus,  and  procure  Milk 
in  the  Breads.  Taken  in  Ptifan,  or  apply’d  to  the  Part  in 
Wool,  they  provoke  the  Menfes.  The  Root  chewed  in  the 
Mouth  draws  out  Phlegm,  and  makes  the  Teeth  found  ;  and 
the  Deco&ion  thereof  cures  Inflammations  in  the  Eyes; 

The  Magi  aferibe  much  to  their  Virtues.  They  order,  that 
as  foon  as  you  fee  the  Plant  that  Year,  you  take  it  up,  faying 
thefe  Words,  That  you  gather  it  as  a  Remedy  for  Tertian  and' 
Quartan  Agues  ;  then  wrap  it  up  in  a  red  Cloth,  and  keep  it  in 
a  fhady  Place,  till  there  be  Occafion  to  tye  it  about  the  Patient. 
The  Root  of  that  which  bears  a  fcarlet  Flower,  bruifed,  and 
apply’d  to  the  Flefh  of  any  Animal,  by  its  putrefa&ive  Quality, 
caufes  an  Ulcer,  and  is  therefore  ufed  as  a  Deterfive  for  Ulcers. 
Pliny ,  Lib.  2 1.  Cap.  23. 

All  the  Anemonies  are  acrimonious  and  deterfive,  Drawers, 
and  endu’d  with  the  Faculty  of  opening  the  Mouths  of  the 
Veins.  Oribaf.  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  15. 

Einplajlntm  cx  Anetnbne.  The  Plaider  of  Anemone. 

Take  of  Colophony,  feventy-four  Drams ;  liquid  Refin  of 
the  Pine-tree,  Wax,  each  four  Ounces  ;  Oil,  nine 
Ounces  ;  frefh  Flowers  of  Anemone,  taking  out  the  black 
that  is  in  them,  and  cutting  off"  their  Bottoms,  eight 
Ounces  :  Boil  the  Colophony  with  the  Oil  over  a  Fire 
made  of  the  Wood  of  the  Pine-tree,  dirring  it  with  a  Spa- 
thula  of  the  Tada,  [a  Sort  of  Pine-tree]  till  it  comes  to 
a  folid  Mafs  ;  then  add  the  Refin,  and  boil  it  again,  till 
it  will  no  longer  foul ;  when  put  in  the  Wax,  and  as  foon 
as  this  is  melted,  take  the  Medicine  off  the  Fire,  and 
pour  it  upon  the  Flowers  bruifed  in  a  Mortar,  and  work 
them  together  with  your  Hand,  fmeared  in  Oil  ;  for  they 
are  glutinous,  and  no  W ater  mud  come  near  them. 

It  is  good  for  green  Wounds,  and  bruifed  Flefh;  for  old, 
malignant,  over-grown  Ulcers,  which  are  hard  to  cicatrize  ; 
for  BiteS  of  venomous  Creatures  ;  for  fwell’d  and  inflamed 
Joints,  that  are  painful,  and  not  without  Difficulty  moveable  ; 
ior  Strumas,  Fidulas,  a  Ganglion,  Steatoma,  and  Furunculus  ; 
for  finuous  as  well  as  fpreading  Ulcers ;  for  Abfceffes  in  any 
Part,  but  efpecially  the.  Bread.  To  dop  an  Haemorrhage  at 
the  Nofe,  they  lay  a  Bolder  of  it  upon  the  Stomach,  or  it  may 
be  apply’d  to  the  Forehead  ;  in  fhort,  it  mollifies,  difeuffes, 
Contracts;  dries,  and  is  an  Anodyne. 

If  you  had  rather  have  it  prepared  with  Vinegar, 

Let  the  Flowers  of  the  Anemone  be  cleanfed,  and  their  Bot¬ 
toms  cut  off  as  before,  and  then  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  and 
afterwards  kept  in  a  glals  Veffel  ;  then  take  of  them  eight 
Ounces,  and  pour  thereto  three  Attic  Half-pints  of  the 
ftronged  white  Vinegar,  in  which  let  them  macerate  a 
Day  and  a  Night.  After  this,  work  it  with  your  Hands, 
and  by  Degrees  prefs  out  all  the  Juice  :  Then  take  of  the 
brighted  Colophony,  forty- two  Drams  ;  liquid  Refin  of 
the  Pine-tree,  Wax,  Oil,  each  four  Ounces ;  Juice  of 
the  Anemone,  two  Attic  Half-pints  and  a  quarter  of  a 
Pint :  Boil  the  Colophony  with  the  Oil  at  a  flow  Fire  of 
the  Wood  of  the  Taeda,  dirring  it  continually  with  a  Spa- 
thula  of  the  fame  Wood,  till  it  comes  to  a  proper  Confid¬ 
ence  ;  then  put  in  the  Refin  by  Degrees,  led  it  fhould 
boil  over  the  Veffel,  and  boil  all  again  till  they  come  to  a 
folid  Mafs  ;  when  put  in  the  Wax,  which  being  melted, 
take  it  off  the  hire,  dirring  it  with  the  Spathula,  till  it 
ceafes  boiling  ;  then  pour  in  the  Juice  by  Degrees,  care¬ 
fully  watching  that  there  be  no  Ebullition,  to  which  it  is 
very  fubjeCt,  fo  as  to  run  over.  While  the  Mixture  is 
thus  gradually  made,  the  Medicine  takes  a  various,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  pleafing  Colour.  All  the  Juice  being  thus  poured 
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in,  and  united  with  the  red,  remove  the  Whole  into  z 
Mortar,  and  when  it  is  cold  work  the  fame  with  your 
Hands,  till  all  the  Juice  is  abforbed. 

This  Medicine  is  good  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  former 
only  is  of  a  milder  Nature,  and  more  accommodated  to  the 
Bites  of  Dogs,  and  venomous  Creatures.  Being  diluted  with 
Oil  of  Rofes,  it  is  proper  for  Ulcers  in  the  Arms  and  Pudenda 
when  they  need  only  mild  Remedies.  Aetius,  Tetr.  4.  Serm.  3* 
Cap.  12. 

ANEMONOIDES, 

Offic.  Ancmonoides  flore  albo ,  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  36.  Anemo - 
noides  f lore  major  e,  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  39.  Anemone  nemorofa, flore 
majore ,  C.  B.  Pin.  176.  Buxb.  20.  Anemone  nemorum  alba 
Gcr.  306.  Emac.  387.  Raii  Hid.  1.  614.  Synop.  3.  259! 
Anemone  nemorum ,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  19.  Phyt.  Brit.  8.  Mer 
Pin.  8.  Ranunculus  phragmites  albus  vernus ,  J.  B.  3.  412, 
Chomel.  653.  Tourn.  Ind.  285.  Elem.  Bot.  241.  Ranuncu¬ 
lus  ncmoroj'us  albus  j mplex ,  Park.  Theat.  325.  Ranunculus 
Chab.  465.  Nemorofa ,  jlore  rofeo  albo  expanfo  Rupp.  Flor 
Jen.  128.  ^  WOOD  ANEMONE;  Dale. 

The  Wrord  is  derived  from  'Avey-cltm,  Anemone,  and 
Form,  that  is,  in  the  Form  or  Image  of  Anemone. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

The  Root  is  perennial,  and  for  the  mod  part  grumofe  and 
creeping  ;  the  Leaves  are  finely  cut,  three  of  which,  for  the 
mod  part,  furround  the  Stalk  ;  it  hath  a  fingle  Flower  upon 
each  Stalk,  which  confids  of  many  Leaves,  and  are  expanded 
in  Form  of  an  Anemone,  having  many  Stamina  or  Threads  in 
the  Middle  ;  the  Seeds  are  collected  into  an  oblong  Head,  and 
are,  in  Shape,  like  thofe  of  the  Ranunculus,  having  no  Down 
adhering  to  them. 

Miller  enumerates  fix  Species,  and  Boerhaave  twelve,  of 
this  Plant. 

The  Anemonoicles  flore  albo  is  found  wild  in  the  Woods, 
in  mod  Parts  of  England ;  fome  of  the  other  Varieties  Miller 
fays  he  hath  gathered  in  great  Plenty,  in  the  Wildernefs  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Gardens  at  Wimbleton  in  Surry,  which  were  pro¬ 
bably  at  fird  taken  from  fome  Woods  in  England.  In  this 
Place  they  increafe  fo  fad,  that  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is 
cover’d  with  them  in  the  Spring ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
there  the  large  blue  and  double  Sorts  are  the  mod  common. 
Miller's  Dictionary. 

It  is  an  hot  and  acrimonious  Plant,  that  will  raife  Bliders  on 
the  Skin.  Dale . 

ANEMONOSPERMOS,  from  avey®*.  Wind,  and 
<tt Leya.,  Seed,  becaufe  the  Wind  eafily  bears  away  the  Seed. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  hemifpherical  fcaly  Cup  ;  the  Flower  is  radiated 
like  the  Ragwort ;  but  the  Seeds  are  copioufly  furrounded  with 
a  pappous  Down,  as  are  thofe  of  Anemone. 

Miller  enumerates  four,  and  Boerhaave  fix.  Species  of  this 
Plant.  4 

They  were  originally  brought  from  about  the  Cape-of-good - 
Hope,  into  the  curious  Gardens  in  Holland ,  where  they  have 
been  propagated,  and  from  whence  they  have  been  didributed 
into  the  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  where  they  are  now  growing. 
Miller’ s  Dictionary. 

ANEMOS,  *Avzy&,  Wind.  SeeVENTUs. 

ANENCEPHALOS,  AvzymtpaAQ--,  brainlefs,  from  a  Neg. 
and  ky>ii(pa.A&,  the  Brain.  In  general  it  fignifies  mad,  or 
foolifh,  but  in  a  more  redrained  Senfe  may  be  apply’d  to  fuch 
Monders  as  are  born  without  Brains,  on  which  Bonetus  in  his 
Medic.  Septentr.  has  made  a  Collection  of  Obfervations. 
Caflellus. 

ANEOS,  Aveus,  in  Hippocrates ,  as  expounded  by  Galen , 
fignifies  ci'puv&  >y  tov  vouv  zy7rzr7rteyyiv&,  “  one  druck  with 
“  the  Lofs  of  his  yoice  and  Reafon  ;  ”  and  by  Hefychius , 
avia  are  faid  to  be  a/pcovoi  jy  iinrKn^H  navyoi,  **  feized  with  a 
“  Stupor  and  Lofs  of  Voice.”  *A viuf  is  put  for  avi&,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Attic  Dialed.  Foefius. 

ANEPICRITON,  ’AvsTiK^ijov,  fomething  of  which  no 
Judgment  can  be  formed,  that  is  neither  the  ObjeCt  of  the  Un- 
derdanding  nor  Senfes,  from  a  Neg.  and  toctK^im,  to  judge. 
Thus  AVZ'ff'iKffl&j  LicKpuvia.,  with  the  Empirics,  [a  SeCt  of  Phy- 
ficians  among  the  Antients]  fignifies  a  Controverfy  and  Difagree- 
ment  in  W ords  about  a  thing  that  can  never  be  determined  or 
defined,  becaufe  of  its  Acatalepfia,  which  was  a  V'  ord  much 
in  Ufe  among  that  SeCt,  as  Galen  fays,  Lib.  de  SeCiis ,  tdc. 
See  Acat alepsia. 

ANERECTOS,  dvipi>tl&3  dvzp&iLj^,  dvnp&x) &.  From  a. 
Neg.  and  pnyvvyi,  to  break.  Apply’d  to  Fruit  or  Corn,  not 
hull’d  or  broken  in  the  Mill,  or  with  the  Pedle.'  ’Avkp sk]®* 
dp1&,  in  Hippocrates,  Lib.  Tied  cr a,8aiv,  fignifies  Bread  made  of 
Wheat  not  cleanfed  from  the  Bran. 

ANESIS,  Remiffion.  See  Remissio. 

ANESTRAMMENA,  dvzrf&yyivct,  from  dv*rpi<pt>,  to 
change,  or  fubvert,  in  Hippocrates ,  is  expounded  by  Galen  to 
mean  the  fame  as  Anatetaragmcna,  drctltl&payyiva,  from  drd]*- 
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p«aj4>,  to  trouble,  or  difturb  ;  and  ’tisapply’d,  he  fays,  to  Urine, 
to  fio-nify  fuch  as  is  turbid  or  thick,  without  depoiiting  any  Se¬ 
diment  after  landing. 

ANETHOXYLA,  'kvi^vhet.  So  the  Tranflator  of  My- 
rcpfus  reads  the  Word,  inftead  of  DvSb^i/^a,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek 
Manufcript,  and  underftands  it  of  the  woody  Root  of  Dill. 
Myrepfus ,  Self .  8. 

ANETHUM,  Offic.  Ger.  878.  Emac.  1033.  Raii  Hift.  1. 
415.  Mor.  Umb.  36.  J.  B.  3.  6.  Chab.  384.  Dillen.  Cat. 
GiiT.  136.  Rivin.  Irr.  Pent.  Anethum  hortenje,  C.  B.  Pin.  147. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  31 1.  Tourn.  Inft.  318.  Elem.  Bot.  268. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  65.  Buxb.  20.  Rupp.  Fior.  Jen.  222.  Anethum 
hortenfe Jive  vulgare ,  Park.  Theat.  886.  DILL.  Dale. 

The  Deco&ion  of  the  Tops  and  Seed  of  dried  Anethum,  being 
drank,  promotes  the  breeding  of  Milk,  and  eafeth  the  Gripes 
and  Inflations,  Hops  a  Loofenefs  and  Vomiting,  occafion’d  by 
Humours  floating  in  the  Stomach,  provokes  Urine,  and  all  wages 
theHickups.  Often  ufed,  it  renders  the  Sight  dull,  and  con- 
fumes  the  Seed.  The  fame  is  alfo  good  in  an  Infeflion  for  hyfte- 
rical  Women.  The  Seed  burnt,  and  fprinkled  on  the  Part,  takes 
off  a  Condyloma.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  by. 

Pliny  adds,  that  the  Root  is  ufed,  in  Water  or  Wine,  to 
anoint  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes  [Epiphora].  The  Seed,  vehe¬ 
mently  heated,  and  fmell’d  to,  flops  the  Hickups.  Taken  in 
Water,  it  takes  off  Uneafinefs  from  Crudities.  The  Afhes 
give  Relief  in  a  Prolapfus  Uvula.  Pliny ,  Lib.  20.  Cap.  18. 

The  Root,  heated,  and  applied  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Uterus, 
provokes  the  Menfes.  Oribaf.  Synop.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  22. 

Burnt,  and  the  Afhes  fprinkled  upon  humid  Ulcers,  efpecially 
about  the  Pudenda,  difpofes  them  to  heal ;  and  cicatrizes  inve¬ 
terate  Ulcerations  under  the  Prepuce.  The  green  Herb,  as 
having  lefs  Heat,  and  more  Moifture,  is  a  better  Digeflive  and 
Hypnotic,  but  the  dry  is  more  difcuflive.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  1. 
Serm.  1. 

This  Herb,  both  in  Root,  Stalk,  and  Leaf,  very  much 
refembles  common  Fennel,  except  that  it  feldom  grows  fo  tall,  or 
•fo  much  branch’d ;  it  bears  fuch  yellow  Umbels  of  Flowers, 
after  which  come  Seeds  rounder,  broader,  and  flatter  than  thofe 
of  Fennel.  The  whole  Plant  is  of  a  ftrong  Scent,  lefs  pleafant 
than  Fennel.  Dill  grows  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  and  feeds 
in  July  and  Auguft.  The  Leaves  and  the  Seed  are  ufed. 

Officinal  Preparations  from  Dill  are  only  the  Oleum  Anethi¬ 
num,  made  by  Infufion,  and  gentle  Co&ion  of  the  Leaves  and 
Tops  in  Oil.  Miller  Bot.  Ojji. 

I  meet  with  nothing  with  refpect  to  the  Virtues  of  Dill 
amongft  the  Moderns,  but  what  has  been  fpecified  from  Diofco¬ 
rides ,  and  the  Authors  above  quoted. 

‘The  Preparation  of  the  Anethinum. 

Take  of  the  Flowers  of  Anethum,  eleven  Pounds  eight 
Ounces,  and  infufe  them  in  eight  Pounds  and  nine  Ounces 
of  Oil  for  a  Day  ;  then  prefs  them  out  with  your  Hands, 
and  fet  the  Oil  by  for  Ufe.  If  you  think  fit  to  make  a 
fecond  Maceration,  take  frefh  Flowers,  and  infufe  them 
in  like  manner. 

It  has  the  Virtue  of  mollifying  and  relaxing  the  Parts  about 
the  Uterus  5  and  is  of  Service  in  the  periodical  Returns  of  a  Ri¬ 
gor,  being  of  a  warming  Quality,  by  which  it  relieves  under 
Laffitudes,  and  helps  Pains  in  the  Joints.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  61. 

Oribaf  us ,  who  every- where  tranfcribes  Diofcorides ,  reads 
him  as  appointing  equal  Quantities  of  Oil  and  Flowers,  that  is, 
eleven  Pounds  eight  Ounces  of  each;  Grib.  Med.  Col.  Lib.  11. 

Anethinum  Vinum,  Dill  J Vine. 

Take  of  ripe,  frefh,  and  fifted  Seed  of  Anethum,  nine 
Ounces  ;  tie  them  up  in  a  Linen  Bag,  and  put  them  into 
ten  Gallons  two  Pints  of  Mufum  [Wine  unfermented]  ; 
let  them  macerate  for  three  Months,  and  afterwards  put  up 
your  Wine  into  proper  Veflels. 

It  creates  an  Appetite,  helps  Sicknefs  at  the  Stomach,  and 
Difficulty  of  Urine,  and  makes  a  fweet  Breath. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  made  Wines  of  Parfley,  Fennel, 
and  Smallage,  which  have  the  fame  Virtues  as  that  of  Dill. 
Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  73,  74,  75. 

Oleum  Anethinum,  Oil  of  Dill, 

.  Is  made  of  the  frefh  Tops  of  Dill,  before  the  Seeds  are  grown 
folid  and  acrimonious  j  for  it  would  be  unfit  for  this  Purpofe,  if 
the  Flowers  were  wanting. 

Take  only  the  green  tender  Tops,  or  Shoots,  to  the  Quantity 
of  an  Ounce,  and  infufe  them  in  an  Italic  Pint  of  Sweet 
Oil.  Let  the  Mouth  of  the  Ve/Tel  be  well  clofed,  and  the 
Veflel  fet  to  Hand  in  the  Sun  for  forty  Days. 

This  is  hotter  than  Oil  of  Chamomile,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
jy  r  tor  Laffitudes  in  the  Winter,  for  it  mollifies  and  moiftens. 

•  Yfli.  1,  • 


It  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  feverifh  Diforders  arifing  from  Phlegm, 
and  in  all  Diftempers  caufed  by  Cold,  efpecially  where  the  Ten¬ 
dons  or  Mufcles  are  affedled.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  1.  Sertn.  1. 

J  his  Oil  may  be  made,  in  cafe  of  Neceffity,  without  Info- 
lation  ;  that  is,  by  boiling  the  dry  Tops  of  the  Dill  in  a  double 
VefTel ;  and  fo  may  Oil  of  Chamomile,  &c.  be  prepar’d  ;  but 
then  thefe  Oils  are  weaker  than  thofe  which  are  made  of  the 
green  I  ops,  and  fuffer’d  to  Hand  in  the  Sun.  P.  dEgincta , 
Lib.  7.  Cap.  20. 

I  he  Method  diredted  by  the  College  for  making  the  Oleum 
Anethinum ,  is  thus  : 

Lake  of  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  Dill,  bruifed  in  a  mar¬ 
ble  Mortar,  with  a  wooden  Peftle,  four  Ounces  ;  Oil  of 
Olives,  one  Pound  :  Expofe  them  to  the  Mid-day  Sun,  in 
a  glafs  Veflel  well  flopp’d,  for  a  whole  Week,  and  fhake 
them  together  every  Day  ;  then  let  them  gently  limmer  in 
a  Bath-heat,  and  prefs  out  the  Oil :  Put  in  frefh  Dill, 
which  manage  after  the  fame  manner,  and  repeat  the  Pro- 
cefs  a  third  time  ;  then  let  them  ftarid  together  for  forty 
Days ;  at  the  Expiration  of  which  fet  by  the  Oil  for  Ufe" 
without  prsfling  out  the  Dill. 

.  Lhere  is  alfo  a  Chymical  Oil  prepar’d  from  the  Seeds  of  Dill, 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  two  Pounds  of  Dill-feed  bruifed ;  of  Spring-water 
twenty  Pints :  Let  them  be  diftill’d  in  an  Alembic,  with 
its  Refrigeratory  ;  and  then  let  the  Oil  be  fep.ua ted  by  4 
proper  Funnel.  J 

Thefe  Oils  partake  of  the  Virtues  of  the  Plant. 

ANETICUS,  dyi]jno(,  from  etv'iny./,  to  remit.  An  Epithet 
of  fuch  Remedies  as  have  the  Virtue  of  remitting  Pain,  and 
are  call’d  Paregorics.  Cafellus. 

ANEURYSMA,  from  dvivfvvu,  to  dilate  much.  An  Aneu- 
ryfm. 

An  Aneuryfm  may  affedl  any  Part  of  the  Body,  but  moft  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  the  Throat,  where  it  produces  a  Tumour 
call’d  Bronchocele,  which  is  moft  incident  to  Women  in  La¬ 
bour,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Retention  of  their  Breath.  This 
Difeafe  alfo  affldts  the  Head  in  the  Parts  about  the  Arteries,  or 
any  Part  of  the  Body  where  an  Artery  happens  to  be  wounded  ; 
as,  for  Inftance,  when  an  unfkilful  Operator,  in  attempting  to 
open  the  Vein  of  the  Cubit,  at  the  fame  time  cuts  the  fubiacent 
Artery.  J 

Every  Aneuryfm  is  occafion’d  either  by  a  Tranfudation,  an 
Anaftomofis,  or  a  Rupture,  in  both  which  Cafes  there  is  a  gra¬ 
dual  Extravafation  of  tire  Blood  and  Spirits,  which  are  colleded 
under  the  Skin. 

The  Characters  of  an  Aneuryfm  are  a  fmall  or  great  Tumour, 
of  the  Colour  of  the  Skin,  void  of  Pain,  foft  to  the  Touch* 
and  feeming  to  be  of  a  loofe  fpongy  Subftance,  yielding  to  the 
Compreffion  of  the  Fingers  fo  as  almoft  to  vanifh,  but  recurring 
as  foon  as  the  Fingers  are  taken  off';  which  Character  is  molt 
remarkable  in  Aneuryfms  of  the  Chin,  and  fuch  others  as  are 
not  occalion’d  by  a  Wound  :  But  where  a  Wound  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery  has  preceded,  and,  the  Skin  afterwards  doling  up,  there  has 
follow’d  a  Dilatation  of  the  Veflels,  the  Tumour  is  lefs  foft; 
for  the  Blood,  more  abounding  with  Spirits,  runs  into  om¬ 
inous  Concretions,  and  extends  the  Tumour. 

As  to  the  Therapeutic  Part,  thofe  Aneuryfms  which  happen 
in  the  Head  or  Throat  are  accounted  defperate,  and  are  not 
attempted  by  Surgeons :  For  as  foon  as  the  Aneuryfm  is  cut, 
thefe  follows  an  exceffive  Haemorrhage,  with  fuch  a  Profufion 
of  vital  Spirits,  that  the  Patient  often  dies  under  the  Operation. 
But  as  to  an  Aneuryfm  in  the  Cubit,  we  treat  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : 

Firft,  we  mark  out  the  Artery  that  extends  itfelf  along  the 
internal  Part  of  the  Arm,  from  the  Arm-pit  to  the  Cubit. 
Then,  in  the  fame  internal  Part  of  the  Arm,  three  or  four 
Inches  below  the  Arm-pit,  we  make  a  Ample  Incifion  length¬ 
ways,  in  the  Place  where  the  Artery  is  moft  obvious  to  the 
Touch  ;  then  by  degrees  we  lay  the  Artery  bare,  by  feparatino- 
it  from  the  Skin  and  the  other  incumbent  Corpufcles  ;  we  then 
take  hold  of  the  Artery  with  a  blunt  Hook,  extend  it,  and  fe- 
cure  it  by  two  firm  Ligatures.  This  done,  we  make  an  Inci¬ 
fion  in  the  Part  between  the  Ligatures,  and  fill  the  Wound  with 
Powder  of  Frankincenfe,  and,  laying  Lint  thereon,  apply  apro- 
per  Bandage  :  After  this,  we  proceed,  with  great  Security,  to 
cut  the  Tumour  in  the  Cavity  or  Flexure  of  the  Cubit,  beino- 
under  no  Apprehenfion  of  an  Haemorrhage.  After  Evacuation 
of  the  grumous  Contents  cf  the  Tumour,  we  fearch  out  the 
Artery  whence  the  Blood  made  an  Eruption,  and  having  difco- 
ver’d  it,  take  it  with  a  Hook,  tie  it  in  two  Places,  and  make  an 
Incifion  between  them,  as  we  did  in  the  former  Part ;  then 
filling  up  the  Wound  with  Powder  of  Frankincenfe,  as  before, 
we  procure  a  Suppuration. 

lor  an  Aneuryfm  in  the  Throat,  a  Plaifter  of  Cvprefs  is  a 
proper  topical  Remedy.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  7.  Serin.  3.  Cap.  10. 
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The  Aricuryfm  is  a  Tumour,  Toft  to  the  Touch,  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  Fingers,  and  owing  its  Generation  to  Blood  and  Spi¬ 
rits.  Galen  fays  of  it :  “  When  the  Mouth  of  an  Artery  is 
“  open’d,  the  Affeftion  is  call’d  anvp vay.ct  [a  Dilatation]  : 
“  The  fame  thing  happens,  when,  the  Artery  being  wounded, 
“  the  incumbent  Skin  is  cicatrized,  but  the  Wound  of  the  Ar- 

tery  remains,  being  neither  conglutinated,  cover’d  with  a 
“  Cicatrix,  nor  fhut  by  Incarnation.  Aftedlions  of  this  Kind 
“  are  known  by  the  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries,  or  more  efpecial- 
“  lv  by  comprelling  the  Artery  ;  for  then  all  the  Tumour  dif- 
“  appears,  the  Matter  that  caufed  it  recurring  into  the  Artery.” 
So  far  Galen  ;  but  we  diftinguifh  thefe  A  Sections  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Thole  which  proceed  from  the  Anaftomofis  of  an 
Artery,  appear  of  a  more  oblong  Form,  are  deeply  fituated, 
and,  when  imprefs’d  by  the  Fingers,  a  Noife  is  perceiv’d. 
When  the  Affedlion  is  caufed  by  a  Rupture,  no  Sound  is  heard, 
but  the  Tumour*  is  rounder,  and  more  fuperficial. 

Aneuryfms  which  happen  in  the  Arm-pits,  the  Groins,  or  the 
Neck,  or  in  other  Places,  if  they  are  of  a  remarkable  Bignefs, 
are  not  attempted  by  the  Surgeons,  becaufe  of  the  Largenefs  of 
the  VcfTels  ;  but  thofe  in  the  extreme  Parts,  the  Joints,  or  the 
Head,  are  treated  as  follows  : 

If  the  Tumour  proceeds  irorn  a  Dilatation  of  the  Artery,  we 
make  a  direct  Incilion  lengthwife  ;  then  taking  hold  of  the  Lips 
of  the  Wound  with  Hooks,  we  feparate  the  Artery,  by  theHelp 
of  proper  Inftruments,  from  the  Skin  and  Membranes,  laying  it 
bare  ;  then  palling  a  Needle  under  it,  we  make  a  Ligature  with 
two  Threads  :  Alter  this  we  prick  the  intermediate  Part  of  the 
Artery  with  the  Incifion- knife,  evacuate  its  Contents,  and  en¬ 
deavour  a  Suppuration  till  the  Threads  fall  off. 

When  the  Aneuryfm  is  caufed  by  a  Rupture,  we  take  entire 
Hold  of  it,  as  far  as  may  be  done,  together  with  the  Skin,  with 
our  Fingers  ;  then  pafs  under  it  a  Needle  with  a  double  Thread, 
and,  after  it  is  pafs’d,  cut  the  Loop,  by  which  means  we  have 
two  Threads,  in  order  to  make  a  Ligature  on  each  Side  the 
Tumour.  If  we  are  apprehenfive,  that  the  Threads  fhould  flip, 
we  may  pafs  another  Needle,  exactly  by  the  fame  Perforation, 
threaded  alfo  with  a  double  Thread  ;  which  being  cut  like  the 
former,  you  may  have  four  Ligatures  upon  the  Tumour  ;  then 
opening  the  Tumour  in  the  Middle,  we  take  away  the  Contents 
by  the  Aperture  of  the  Skin,  leaving  the  Ligature ;  then  we 
apply  aComprefs  moiften’d  with  Wine  and  Oil,  and  profecute 
the  Cure  with  Lint.  P.  Mgineta ,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  37. 

Dr.  Freind  takes  Occafion,  from  the  Dodtrine  of  Paulus, 
with  refpedl  to  an  Aneuryfm,  to  make  the  following  Obferva- 
tions  on  this  Subjedl : 

An  Aneuryfm  by  Galen,  and  we  fee  here  by  Paulus,  is  de¬ 
scribed  to  be  a  Tumour,  which  rifes  from  arterial  Blood  extra- 
vafated  ;  and  that  it  proceeded  from  a  Rupture  in  the  Coats  of 
the  Arteries,  was  the  conftant  Opinion  of  all  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  Writers.  Fernelius  was  the  firft,  who  alferted,  that 
the  Artery  was  only  dilated,  but  not  burft,  in  an  Aneuryfm: 
And  Vefalius  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  for  Adolphus 
Occo  gives  us  the  Relation  of  a  Patient  he  had  the  Care  of,  in 
Conjunction  with  Achilles  Grafferus.  The  Cafe  was  a  Tumour 
in  the  Back,  and  that  excellent  Anatomift  being  call’d  in,  foon 
difeover’d  what  it  was  by  the  Pulfation,  and  pronounced  it  an 
Aneuryfm  arifing  from  a  Dilatation  of  the  great  Artery  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  faid,  that  the  Blood  was  contain’d  within 
the  Coats  of  it,  as  ’tis  in  thofe  of  a  Vein  in  a  Varix  ;  that  he 
had  found  in  thefe  Swellings  fometimes  an  Humour,  concreted 
like  Ice,  or  Cryftal,  fometimes  like  Suet,  and  fometimes  Blood, 
grumous  like  a  Mola.  Upon  Diffedtion,  the  Cavity  of  the 
Aorta  was  found  vaftly  diftended,  and  much  clotted  Blood  in 
it,  as  Vefalius  had  foretold,  which  gain’d  him  a  great  Reputa¬ 
tion.  That  the  Arteries  are  capable  of  Diftention,  we  find 
often  in  Perfons  who  are  poifon’d,  and  in  fome  morbid  Cafes. 
’Tis  a  remarkable  Inftance  which  Vidus  Vidius  relates,  and  owns 
it  to  be  a  rare  one,  of  a  prodigious  Intumefcency  in  all  the  Ar¬ 
teries  of  the  Head,  quite  round,  fo  as  to  refemble  large  Varices. 
He  adds,  that  Fallopius  having  undertaken  to  open  it,  juft  as  he 
was  going  to  attempt  the  Operation,  being  difeouraged  by  the 
Bignefs  of  the  Tumour,  alter’d  his  Opinion,  and  would  not 
proceed:  But  fuc.h  a  Diftention  as  this,  which  fpreads  itfelf 
equally  through  fo  many  Branches,  would  fcarce,  I  believe,  be 
call’d  an  Aneuryfm,  which  is  aTumour  of  a  quite  different  Na¬ 
ture,  and  more  circumfcrib’d. 

Sennertus ,  refining  upon  the  Notion  of  Fernelius ,  and  not 
fatisfied  with  a  bare  Dilatation,  makes  the  Nature  of  all  Aneu¬ 
ryfms  to  confift  in  a  Rupture  of  the  Mufcular,  or  inner  Coat  of 
the  Artery,  while  the  outer,  in  the  mean  while,  remains  un¬ 
broken.  It  feems  to  me  very  plain,  that  he  borrows  this  Doc¬ 
trine,  tho’  he  mentions  nothing  of  it,  from  Hildanus ,  who,  in 
exprefs  Words,  faid  the  very  fame  thing  before  him.  The  Cafe 
Hildanus  deferibes  is  that  of  an  Aneuryfm,  fucceeding  upon  a 
Pundlure  ;  and  in  that  Cafe  it  may  poflibly  happen,  as  he  con- 
jediures,  that  the  outer  Coat  may  upon  Compreflion  unite, 
being  compos’d  of  membranous  and  very  glutinous  Parts,  as  is 
evident  from  all  Glue  being  extra&ed  from  fuch  Skins ;  but 
the  Fibres  of  the  inner  Coats,  being  mufcular,  when  they  are 


once  broken,  muft  of  courfe  contrail  and  ftirink  up,  and,  by 
llarting  from  one  another,  be  more  difficultly  brought  to  a  Re¬ 
union  :  And  I  can  fcarce  think  it  well  conceivable,  that  any 
other  Aneuryfm  can  be  form’d  in  this  manner,  than  that  only, 
and  that  not  always,  which  comes  upon  a  Pundlure  ;  for  it  does 
not  feem  probable,  that,  when  the  Caufe  is  intrinfical,  a  Force 
which  is  fuppofed  able  to  burft  the  inner  Coat,  fhould  find  any 
Refiftance  from  the  outer,  which  is  own’d  to  be  at  leaft  five 
times  weaker.  But,  however,  the  Notion  we  have  mention’d, 
though  fcarce  fo  much  as  plaufible,  was  embraced  by  Willis, 
Barbette ,  and  others,  and  became  the  fafhionable  Definition  of 
an  Aneuryfm  for  many  Years.  And,  indeed,  fince  the  Opinion 
of  the  Blood  being  not  extravafated  was  firft  ftarted,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  all  the  Writers  of  Bodies  either  of  Phyfic  or  Ana¬ 
tomy,  have  run  into  this  Hypothefis,  without  knowing  much 
of  the  Subjedt  they  writ  upon,  or  indeed  of  what  they  writ  upon 
the  Subject.  To  give  an  Example:  ForeJlus  contends  vehe¬ 
mently,  that  all  Aneuryfms  come  from  a  Dilatation  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery  ;  and  yet,  in  the  very  Inftance,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
his  Works  he  gives  us  of  an  Aneuryfm,  theTumour  came  from 
a  Rupture,  and  the  Blood  was  extravafated.  And  Diemerbroek , 
in  Complaifance  to  the  Dodlrine  then  in  Fafhion,  defines  an 
Aneuryfm,  in  Oppofition  to  Mr.  Regi,  who  was  for  a  Rupture 
in  the  Artery  :  Then  he  tells  a  Story  of  an  Aneuryfm,  where 
there  was  a  Rupture;  but  at  laft  judicioufly  concludes,  that 
’twas  no  Aneuryfm  at  all,  for  no  other  Reafon  but  becaufe  there 
was  a  Rupture,  and  fo  confequently  did  not  come  within  his 
Definition. 

The  chief  Arguments  which  the  Affertorsof  Dilatation  urge, 
and  which  thofe  who  acknowledge  a  Rupture  in  the  Artery  are 
at  a  Lofs  to  anfwer,  are  only  two  : '  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  if 
the  Blood  be  not  confin’d  within  the  Coats  of  the  Veffels,  that 
there  is  a  Pulfation  in  an  Aneuryfm  ?  How  is  it,  that  the  Blood, 
if  extravafated,  does  not  turn  to  Pus?  As  to  Pulfation,  it  may* 
I  prefume,  be  eafily  conceived,  how  the  conftant  Impulfe  of 
the  Blood  of  the  Arteries  may  communicate  a  Motion  to  that 
which  lies  contiguous  to  it,  though  extravafated.  The  Force 
of  Perculfion  is  vaftly  great ;  and  we  find,  by  Experiment,  in 
a  Bladder  full  of  Air,  the  leaft  frefh  Impulfe  from  a  Syringe  will 
move  all  that  is  contain’d  in  it,  and  diftend  its  Sides.  If  the 
Artery  is  large,  if  it  lies  fuperficial,  and  near  the  Centre  of  the 
Tumour,  and  if  the  Aneuryfm  be  not  diffufed  too  much  length¬ 
ways,  the  Pulfation  will  be  ftrong,  tho’  the  Coat  of  the  Artery 
be  burft ;  and  this  may  be  proved  not  only  from  Reafon,  but 
from  Matter  of  Fadt.  We  have  a  Cafe  in  Severinus ,  where, 
upon  a  Wound  in  the  great  Artery  of  the  Thigh,  there  was  an 
Effufion  of  fix  Pounds  of  Blood  in  the  Interftices  of  the  Muf- 
cles  ;  there  was  fo  violent  a  Pulfation  in  the  Swelling,  as  to  lift 
up  both  one’s  Hands,  when  laid  upon  it.  When  the  Aneuryfm 
lies  deep  among  the  Mufcles,  very  often  the  Pulfation  is  not 
fenfible.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  it  may  grow  more  obfeure, 
and  at  laft  be  utterly  extinguifh’d,  as  the  Coagulation  of  the 
Blood  increafes ;  and  of  this  we  have  Inftances,  both  in  Severi¬ 
nus  and  Mr.  Littre,  where  the  Pulfation  was  very  violent  at 
firft,  and  afterwards  entirely  vanifh’d  ;  and,  therefore,  we  muft 
not  look  upon  this  as  a  conftant  Concomitant  in  the  prefent 
Cafe.  Indeed,  in  moft  Swellings,  we  ought  rather  to  argue 
negatively  ;  and  if  we  are  not  fure  of  Pus,  we  ought  always  to 
be  fufpicious  of  an  Aneuryfm  ;  and,  for  want  of  this  prudent 
Fear,  fome  have  miftaken,  and  fatally  cut  it  for  an  Abfcefs. 
What  has  been  faid  of  Pulfation,  may  let  us  into  the  Solution 
of  the  fecond  Objection  ;  for  if  we  can  conceive  how  there 
can  be  a  Motion  communicated  to  theTumour,  we  may  natu¬ 
rally  and  eafily  comprehend,  how  the  fame  Motion  may  pre- 
ferve  the  Blood  from  Putrefadlion,  as  well  as  if  it  were  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Coats  of  the  Artery,  inlarged  by  Diftention  only. 
A  very  little  Degree  of  Impulfe  will  ferve  to  hinder  a  large  Mafs 
of  any  Fluid  from  an  entire  Stagnation.  Accordingly,  in  an 
Ecchymofis,  the  extravafated  Blood,  we  fee,  very  often  never 
fuppurates;  or,  when  it  does,  there  is  fome  Part  of  it  found 
turn’d  to  a  red  Coagulum,  diftindl  and  feparate  from  the  reft, 
without  any  Mixture  of  Pus.  The  very  Cafe  we  have  already 
mention’d  in  Severinus ,  comes  up  to  the  Purpofe  ;  where,  after 
theTumour  had  been  growing  forty  Days,  there  were  taken 
out  of  it  fix  Pounds  of  pure  Blood,  extravafated  between  the 
Interftices  of  the  Mufcles,  and  it  had  no  fort  of  Tendency  to 
Pus.  Befides,  I  believe,  the  very  Pofition  which  thefe  riters 
lay  down,  that  all  extravafated  Blood  turns  to  Pus,  may  be 
juftly  queftion’d  :  What  Quality  ’tis  in  the  Blood,  or  what 
Particles  they  are  which  dilpofe  it  to  Suppuration,  is  a  Problem, 
I  confefs,  difficult  to  be  folved  ;  but,  fure  I  am,  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  arterial  Blood  which  often  hinders  it  from  being  chang  J 
into  Pus,  though  extravafated.  . 

Thus  we  fee,  how  infufficient  thefe  Arguments  made  uleo 
are  to  overthrow  the  Opinion  of  the  Antients ;  and  we  a 
find,  that  Experience  itfelf,  from  Diffedtions  in  thefe  Ca  es, 
generally  decides  the  Controverfy  in  their  Favour,  ror,  to 
return  to  the  very  Cafe,  where  we  mentioned  Vefalius  be  ore, 
(which  indeed  is  the  firft  Hiftoryof  an  Aneuryfm  difledte  ,  t  ia 
we  meet  with)  befides  a  Dilatation  of  the  Artery,  there  v''aS 
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lar>Tc  Rupture,  ns  Achilles  Grajj'crus ,  one  of  the  Phyficians  con¬ 
cern'd,  gives  us  an  Account.  Saporta ,  who  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Fernclius ,  and  feems  to  have  him  in  his  Eye,  tho’  he 
does  not  mention  his  Name,  relates  three  Cafes,  with  all  the 
Particulars,  where  the  Artery  was  burlE  The  firft  is  fingled 
out,  and  repeated  at  length,  by  Sennertus ,  who  pronounces  it  to 
be  no  Aneuryfm  :  Though  1  can’t  imagine  why  he  chofe  this 
Cafe  to  object  againft,  when,  of  all  the  three,  ’tvvas  the  mod 
diftinft,  and  lcalt  liable  to  Objection  ;  for,  upon  Diilcction,  a 
threat  deal  of  pure  Blood  was  taken  out,  and  the  Artery  dilated 
and  burft;  and,  while  the  Patient  was  alive,  the  Tumour  had 
a  great  Pulfaticn,  and  receded  upon  Preffure  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
a  true  Aneuryfm,  I  can’t  tell  what  Words  can  be  found  out  to 
deferibe  one.  Bartholine  gives  us  the  Hiftory  of  feveral  Aneu- 
ryfms  differed,  particularly  of  one  at  Naples ,  which  he  has 
made  the  Subject  of  a  Book,  writ  indeed  in  a  romantic  Style, 
but  where  the  Fait  is  clearly  enough  delivered.  This  was  in 
the  Arm,  and  happen’d  from  a  Pundture  •,  the  Arm  was  cut 
off,  but  the  Patient  died :  The  axillary  Artery  was  vaffly  di¬ 
lated  up  to  the  Arm-pit ;  it  was  whole,  only  where  the  Pundture 
had  been  made  ;  on  the  other  Side,  all  the  Coats  were  burft, 
and  the  Branches  which  came  from  it  could  not  be  traced  ;  as  it 
lay  fuperficial,  there  was  grumous  Blood  lying  along  all  the 
Tract  of  the  Mufcles.  fan  Horne,  in  his  Epiffle,  which  is 
printed  with  this  Treatife  of  Bartholine ,  has  another  very  re¬ 
markable  Cafe  :  Becaufe  the  Inltance  may  fuggeib  to  us  feveral 
pradtical  Reflections,  give  me  Leave  juft,  in  Ihort,  to  relate  the 
Particulars.  This  was  a  Tumour  in  the  Calf  of  the  Leg  ;  An¬ 
tonins  Vacca  pronounced  it  an  Aneuryfm  ;  others  were  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Opinion,  and,  out-voting  him,  prevail’d,  and  treated  it 
for  an  Abfcefs :  This  Method  made  the  Swelling  extend  itfelf 
to  the  very  Toes,  and  there  occafioned  a  Gangrene,  fo  that 
they  were  forced  to  cut  off  the  Foot  above  the  Ancle,  for  fear 
the  Mortification  lhould  fpread  up  to  the  Thigh  :  The  third 
Day  after,  they  attempted  to  open  the  Tumour,  and  the  Patient 
died  in  the  Middle  of  the  Operation.  Tho’  the  Artery  was 
dilated,  fo  as  to  be  fix  times  bigger  than  natural,  the  Side 
towards  the  Skin  was  eaben  thro’  and  burft  ;  and  between  the 
Gemelli  was  a  Parenchyma  of  grumous  Blood,  very  folid,  and 
near  the  Confiftence  of  Flefh.  Somewhat  a  like  Cafe  I  was  an 
Eye  -witnefs  to  myfelf,  with  the  Surgeons  of  St.  Bartholo?new, s 
Hofpital  :  The  Perfon  was  old,  and  of  an  ill  Conftitution  ;  the 
Aneurifm  had  been,  by  his  own  Account,  twelve  Years  grow¬ 
ing,  and  of  late  it  had  increafed  extremely :  It  furrounded  all 
the  Calf,  almoft  up  to  the  Knee  ;  and  the  Pulfation  was  very 
itrong,  not  only  along  the  Skin,  but  upon  the  Mufcles,  in  the 
thickeft  Part  of  the  Calf.  The  Valves  of  the  Veins  (many  of 
them)  were  fo  entirely  broken,  that  there  were  Varices  both 
above  and  below  the  Knee,  of  a  prodigious  Bignefs,  which 
neverthelefs  fubfided  upon  holding  up  the  Leg.  Upon  Ampu¬ 
tation,  notwithftanding  the  Ligatures  wereftrong,  and  the  Ope¬ 
ration  perform’d  with  great  Difpatch,  there  was  difeharged  from 
the  Vefl'e’s  above  a  Pint  of  Blood,  the  Diameters  of  the  Arteries 
and  Veins  were  fo  greatly  inlarged.  In  the  Aneuryfm,  upon 
Diffe&ion,  were  found,  befides  fluid  Blood,  two  or  three  Pounds 
of  Thrombi,  which  lay  like  fo  many  Plates  upon  one  another  : 
The  whole  Trail:  of  the  Crural  Artery  was  greatly  dilated,  and 
the  feveral  little  Branches  were  broken  off  from  the  Trunk, 
not  above  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  from  their  Rife  ;  and  from  thefe 
the  Blood  was  thrown  into  the  Interftices  of  the  Mufcles,  and 
the  Gaftrocnemii ;  neither  was  there  any  Communication  at  all 
from  the  Bottom.  The  Bones  were  fo  carious,  that  there  was 
a  great  Hole  in  the  Tibia,  and  four  Inches  at  leaft  in  the  Fibula 
entirely  wanting.  This  Circumftance  of  the  Bones  being  cari¬ 
ous,  often  attends  an  Aneuryfm  :  Ruyfch  has  two  Cafes,  where 
all  the  true  Ribs,  and  the  Sternum,  were  almoft  confum’d,  and 
the  little  which  remain’d  was  all  rotten  :  And  we  may  eafily 
conceive,  how  fuch  a  Tumour,  by  a  conftant  Preffure,  may 
afFeit  the  Periofteum,  and  caufe  an  Obftruilion  there,  and  by 
that  means  gradually  wafte  the  Bone  itfelf.  We  may  learn  an¬ 
other  thing  too  from  this  Circumftance,  that,  fince  fo  folid  a 
Subftance  as  the  Bone  cannot  refift  the  Preffure  of  an  Aneuryfm, 
the  arterial  Coats  may  be  thought  more  likely  to  yield  to  its 
Force,  and  have  their  Fibres  deftroy’d  by  it,  Lancift  gives  us 
the  Hiftory  of  an  Aneuryfm  in  the  afeending  Trunk  of  the 
Aorta,  where  the  Patient,  who  had  fome  time  before  com¬ 
plain’d  of  a  Palpitation,  Fainting,  Pain,  Streightnefs,  and  Beat¬ 
ing  in  the  Thorax,  died  fuddenly  :  The  upper  Part  of  the  Ster¬ 
num  was  prefs’d  a  little  outward  on  one  Side.  Upon  Diffe&ion, 
in  the  whole  Curvature  of  the  Aorta,  was  found  a  Subftance 
like  Lard,  inclofed  in  a  Cyftis  ;  there  was  a  Hole  into  the  very 
Pericardium,  in  which  accordingly  were  found  two  Pounds  of 
Blood.  He  is  of  Opinion,  that  all  Aneuryfms  come  from  a 
Dilatation  of  the  Artery  *  and  fo,  very  probably,  at  firft  molt 
of  them  do :  Yet,  in  the  prefent  Inftance,  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Fibres  being  corroded,  and  from  thence  accounts  for  the  Dilo- 
fication,  as  he  calls  it,  of  them,  in  which  the  true  Nature  of 
an  Aneuryfm  (he  fays)  confifts  ;  that  is,  in  Englijh,  I  think,  in 
an  unripping  or  tearing  of  the  arterial  Coats.  A  Cafe,  exactly 
like  this,  wc  find  in  Lanrentius  of  Guicciardin ,  where  not  only 


the  Cava  and  its  Valves  were  all  burft,  but  the  Orifice  of  the 
Aorta  inlarged  to  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  Arm.  So  it  was,  in  a 
like  Cafe,  related  by  Pare ,  where  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery,  tho’  oflified,  yet  at  the  fame  time  was  burft.  Certain  it 
is,  the  Aorta,  before  its  bending,  is  eafier  dilated,  upon  the 
Account  of  the  Refiftance  the  Blood  meets  with  from  the  Cur¬ 
vature  there  ;  and,  for  thisReafon,  Aneuryfms  ofteneft  happen 
in  this  Part  of  the  Artery  ;  and  one  may  eafily  conceive,  that 
it  they  can  confift  in  Dilatation  only,  it  can  no-where  elfe  fo 
likely  take  Place  as  here. 

Mr.  Littre  in  the  French  Memoirs,  gives  a  long  and  particu¬ 
lar  Detail  of  two  Aneuryfms  in  this  Place ;  where  the  Artery 
was  thruft  out  fo,  as  to  form  a  Sack,  which  reached  up  into 
the  Thorax  and  Neck,  and  in  one  Cafe,  even  along  the  Neck 
to  the  lower  Jaw.  [See  thefe  Cafes  below~\.  In  both  thefe 
Cafes,  at  firft  the  Perfons  complained  of  a  Beating,  which 
exaftly  anfwered  that  of  the  Arteries,  and  of  an  uneafy 
Struggling  in  the  Thorax,  attended  at  length  with  a  great 
Oppreflion,  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  an  univerfal 
Languor,  fome  time  before  any  thing  was  perceived  outwardly 
above  the  Clavicles  ;  afterwards  other  Symptoms  appeared,  much 
like  what  I  have  obferved  myfelf  in  a  parallel  Cafe,  fuch  as 
Pain,  not  only  in  the  Cheft,  but  in  the  Shoulders,  the  Arms, 
and  the  Head  ;  in  the  laft,  often  a  Pulfation  likewife  ;  very 
little  Sleep,  and  that  often  interrupted ;  and  Inability  often  to 
lie  down  in  Bed,  and  always  a  greater  Eafe  in  a  leaning  Pofture 
forwards  ;  the  Breathing  fometimes  fo  difturbed,  as  to  give 
Apprehenfions  of  a  fudden  Suffocation.  In  the  firft  of  thefe 
Inftances,  fome  Part  of  the  Ribs,  the  Sternum  and  the  Clavi¬ 
cles  were  found  carious.  A  Quack,  by  fuppurating  Medicines, 
had  made  fome  Part  of  it  burft,  upon  which  followed  a  Gan¬ 
grene,  and,  in  three  Days,  Death.  Each  of  thefe  Aneuryfms, 
he  fays,  was  only  a  Dilatation  of  the  Artery  :  But,  I  muff 
confefs,  though  his  Defcription  be  very  minute  and  exa£t,  I 
have  ftill  fome  Scruples  upon  me,  and  am  not  perfectly  fatisfied, 
that  in  this  Cafe  there  was  a  mere  Dilatation  alone  of  the  arte¬ 
rial  Coats.  For,  befides  that  he  fays  himfelf,  there  was  not 
only  a  firm  Adhefion  every-where  of  this  Aneuryfmal  Pquch  to 
the  Ribs,  the  Sternum,  the  Clavicles,  and  the  Mufcles,  but  a 
Corrofion  of  its  Membranes  in  all  thofe  Places,  where  it  ad¬ 
hered  ;  thefe  Membranes,  which  he  attributes  to  his  Pouch, 
might  be  Portions  of  the  Mediajlinum ,  and  the  Pleura ,  or  Ex- 
panfions  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Mufcles.  But  yet  further, 
it  may  not  be  abfurd,  if,  in  Anfwer  to  this,  we  lhould  affirm, 
that  Humours  extravafated  may  form  a  particular  Membrane  to 
themfelves,  which  is  no  Part  of  the  Veffels,  from  whence  thofe 
Humours  are  difeharged.  What  we  obferve  every  Day  of  an 
Hernia  Carnofa,  and  Wens,  confifting  of  a  vaft  Number  of 
Cyftis’s,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  Membrane,  and  is 
filled  often  with  a  different  fort  of  Subftance,  may  give  fo 
much  Countenance  to  this  Opinion,  that  we  may  at  leaft  think 
it  worth  confidering,  before  we  determine  any  thing  in  this 
Point.  The  Account  Ruyfch  gives  of  an  Aneuryfm  in  the 
Thorax,  which  filled  the  whole  Cavity  of  it,  without  any 
outward  Swelling,  feems  to  anfwer  this  Idea  :  For  it  confifted, 
he  fays,  of  innumerable  thick  Coats,  which  lay  like  fo  many 
Plates  one  over  another,  between  which  was  inclofed  a  great  deal 
of  coagulated  Blood.  Thus  the  Blood  lay  like  Leaves  one  upon 
another,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  Polypus,  in  the  Cafe  recited 
by  Mr.  Littre.  This  is  certain,  that  we  may  find  Examples 
of  this  Kind  in  Severinus ,  Marchetti ,  and  others.  Our  Coun¬ 
tryman  Wifeman  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  both  Coats  of 
the  Artery  open.  In  Ihort,  as  Matter  of  Fa£f  is  the  belt  Ar¬ 
gument,  I  can’t  but  obferve,  that  among  all  the  Accounts  Ana- 
tomifts  give  us  of  the  Diffe&ion  of  an  Aneuryfm,  there  is 
fcarce  an  Inftance  upon  Record,  of  a  large  one,  at  leaft, 
where  there  was  not  a  Rupture  in  the  Artery,  according  to 
the  Do&rine  of  Paulus.  What  has  been  faid  will,  I  believe,  be 
fufficient  to  Ihew,  how  ill  founded  is  that  Divifion,  which 
fome  Moderns  have  made  of  Aneuryfms,  into  true  and  fpuri- 
ous  ;  whereas  the  whole  Difference  lies  only  in  the  Form  of  a 
Tumour.  And  if  you  confider  what  they  have  advanced  upon 
this  Head,  you  will  find  that,  as  this  Diftin&ion  is  generally 
wrong  in  Theory,  it  fignifies  ftill  lefs  in  point  of  Pra&ice. 
Freind’s  Hijl.  of  Phyfic. 

I  have  inferted  the  preceding  Differtation,  becaufe  there  are 
many  curious  Pafl'ages  in  it,  which  lhould  not  be  omitted  in  a 
Treatife  on  an  Aneuryfm.  But  in  Juftice  to  the  Reader  I 
muft  remark,  that  Dr.  Freind  has  abfolutely  miftaken  the  Paf- 
fage  in  Paulus  ;  for  this  laft  Author  plainly  diftinguilhes  betwixt 
an  Aneuryfm  by  Dilatation,  and  one  by  the  Rupture  of  the 
Artery,  in  deferibing  the  Operation.  His  Words  arc  Ei  yir 
kat'  Aviveury-ov  o  cyK&  kywiTo.  Cornarius ,  the  Interpreter  of 
Paulus ,  tranflates  this,  Si  ex  Apertione  Tumor  faclus  ejl ;  but 
how  erroneoufly,  the  learned  Reader  will  readily  fee.  I  am 
fenfible,  that,  a  little  before,  Paulus  feems  to  make  a  Diftin- 
dhon  betwixt  an  Aneuryfm  </V  AvAar’oyuoiv  d^rifiAs,  and  one 
kata  But  as  no  fuch  thing  as  an  Anajloniofis  can  he 

meant  here,  in  the  Senfe  it  is  generally  ufed  in  by  the  Greek 
W riters  j  and  as  he  feems  to  explain  it  afterwards  by  dviv^uyov, 

when 
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when  he  {peaks  of  the  Operation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
means  bv  Anaftomofis  a  Dilatation  of  the  Artery. 

I  muft  not  omit  here  a  Remark  of  fome  Importance  to  Stu¬ 
dents  in  Phyfic,  with  refpcCl:  to  the  Latin  Tranflations  of  the 
Greek  medicinal  Authors  :  It  is  that  they  are  fo  little  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  quote  a  PafTage  on  their 
Authority.  I  have  frequently  been  milled  by  their  Inaccuracy, 
when  I  had  no  Opportunity  of  confulting  the  Originals,  being 
at  a  Didance  from  Libraries  ;  and  I  will  not  beanfwerable  that 
I  have  corrected  all  the  Midakes  they  have  led  me  into. 

The  following  Hidories  of  Aneuryfms  will  fet  their  Nature 
and  Origins  in  a  true  Point  of  Light,  and  prove  evidently,  that 
the  DiftinCfion  of  Aneuryfms  into  true  and  Jpurious ,  is  not 
without  Foundation. 

History  I.  By  Mr.  Littre. 

A  Man  of  fifty-fix  Years  of  Age,  who  had  always  enjoyed  a 
good  State  of  Health,  fent  for  me  the  tenth  of  July  laft. 

I  found  him  by  the  Fire,  in  an  Elbow-chair,  to  which  he 
had  been  confined  four  Months ;  for  he  could  not  keep  in  Bed, 
nor  walk,  becaufe  he  was  almod  choaked  fo  foon  as  he  lay 
down,  and  could  not  walk  without  being  in  Danger  of  fainting. 

He  told  me,  that  he  fiept  very  little,  that  his  Sleep  was  un¬ 
found,  and  interrupted,  that  he  was  grown  very  lean  and 
weak,  and  fometimes  fainted,  even  in  his  Elbow-chair,  altho’ 
he  took  nutritive  Food,  and  in  fufficient  Quantities ;  that  his 
Refpiration  was  difficult  ;  that  he  could  not  turn  nor  bend  his 
Neck  and  Head,  without  great  Pain ;  that  for  five  Months  he 
had  a  Tumour  upon  his  Neck,  which  increafed  by  Degrees, 
altho’  now-and-then  it  diminifhed  very  fenfibly  ;  but  that  this 
Diminution  did  not  continue  long,  the  Tumour  quickly 
returning  to  its  former  Bulk  ;  that  it  was  painful,  but  efpecially 
in  the  inferior  Part,  and  accompany’d  with  a  continual  Pul- 
fation,  which  for  a  Month  pad  had  been  gradually  decreafing. 

I  felt  his  Pulfe,  which  I  found  weak  ;  and  upon  examining 
the  Tumour,  found  a  Part  of  it  on  the  Neck,  and  a  Part  of  it 
upon  the  Bread:.  This  Tumour  was  foft,  and  yielded  to  the 
Preflure  of  the  Fingers,  but  recovered  its  former  Shape,  fo  foon 
as  I  forbore  preffing  it.  I  felt  a  fmall  Pulfation  in  it,  which  ex- 
adfly  agreed  with  that  of  the  Arteries  ;  the  Colour  of  the  Skin 
that  covered  it  was  natural.  All  thefe  Circumdances  made  me 
conclude,  that  this  Tumour  was  a  real  Aneuryfm,  formed  by 
the  extraordinary  Dilatation  of  fome  Artery. 

I  afked  the  Patient,  if  he  had  received  any  Blow  upon  the 
Neck  or  Bread,  or  if  he  had  drain’d  himfeif  in  Coughing, 
Sneezing,  or  Vomiting,  fjc.  He  anfwered,  that  he  was  con- 
feious  of  having  received  no  Blows,  but  that  for  five  Days  fuc- 
ceffively  he  had  ufed  great  and  almod  continual  Efforts  to  vomit, 
and  go  to  dool,  which  he  faid  were  the  fatal  Effects  of  Pills  a 
Quack  had  given  him  to  cure  him  of  a  Rheumatifm  ;  that  three 
Weeks  after  he  began  to  feel,  towards  the  Middle  of  his  Bread, 
a  Beating  he  had  not  before  felt ;  that  fix  W eeks  after  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Refpiration  fucceeded  this  Beating  ;  and  that  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Refpiration  three  Months  after  was  followed  by  a  Swel¬ 
ling  on  the  Neck  ;  that  the  Beating,  and  Difficulty  of  Refpira¬ 
tion,  had  always  in  fenfibly  increafed,  till  this  Tumour  appeared  ; 
upon  which  he  no  more  felt  the  Beating  at  his  Bread,  but  be¬ 
gan  to  perceive  another  Beating  in  that  Part  of  the  Neck  where 
the  Tumour  was,  and  that  the  Difficulty  of  Refpiration  did  no 
more  increafe,  but  continue  the  fame.  , 

I  advifed  the  Patient  to  take  little  Food,  or  what  was  not 
very  nourifhing,  or  to  let  Blood  now-and-then,  if  he  took  a 
good  deal  of  Nourifhment.  I  alfo  advifed  him  to  put  a  Bandage 
upon  the  Tumour,  not  with  a  View  to  comprefs  it,  but  only 
to  fupport  the  Integuments,  that  by  being  rendered  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  redding  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood,  they  might  in  fome 
meafure  prevent  the  Increafe  of  the  Tumour. 

The  Patient  having  fent  for  me  again  fifteen  Days  after  my 
fird  Vi  fit,  told  me,  that  his  Faintings  were  more  violent  and 
frequent.  I  found  him  much  weaker,  and  the  Tumour  larger  ; 
there  was  no  more  Pulfation,  but  about  three  Inches  of  the 
Skin  towards  the  Right  Armpit  was  become  livid.  In  the 
Middle  of  the  difcolour’d  Place  there  were  two  Holes  almod 
imperceptible,  whence  now-and-then  proceeded  fome  Drops  of 
Blood.  ,  Thefe  new  Symptoms  were  probably  occafioned  by 
acrid  Medicines,  which  another  Quack  had  apply’d  to  the  Tu- 
rhour  to  make  it  refolve  or  fuppurate,  who  doubtlefs  knew  not 
the  Nature  of  the  Didemper,  or  was  ignorant  that  real  Aneu¬ 
ryfms  are  not  cured  by  refolutive  nor  fuppurative  Medicines. 

Two  Days  after,  a  dry  Gangrene  in  the  difcoloured  Part  of 
the  Tumour  enfued,  three  Days  after  which  the  Patient  died. 
I  laid  open  his  Body,  which  was  fo  lean,  that  fcarce  any  thing 
remained  but  Skin  and  Bones.  I  obferved  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  the  Parts  contained  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  nor 
in  that  of  the  Cranium,  except  that  there  Was  but  little  Blood 
in  their  Vcffcls,  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Face  and  Extremities. 

Before  I  laid  open  the  Bread  with  an  Incifion-knife,  I  dif- 
engaged  the  Integuments  which  covered  the  Tumour,  except 
in 'the 'gangren’d  Part,  where  I  left  them  ;  for  it  was  impoffible 
to  difingdge  them  from  it',  without  cutting  or  tearing  a  Part  of 
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the  Tumour,  fo  firm  was  their  Adherence  to  one  another.  I 
afterwards  feparated  the  Tumour  from  the  Neck,  from  the 
Clavicles,  and  from  the  exterior  Parts  of  the  Bread ;  but  it  ad¬ 
her’d  very  drongly  in  thofe  Places  that  touch’d,  upon  the  Ribs, 
the  Sternum,  and  the  Clavicles,  where  it  was  corroded,  and 
the  Bones  become  carious  ;  the  red  of  the  Tumour  adher’d  but 
little.  The  foft  Parts  fituated  upon  the  Bread  under  the  Tu¬ 
mour  were  full  of  a  ferous  Humour  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

I  then  raifed  the  Sternum  with  a  Part  of  the  Ribs,  and  the 
Clavicles  that  are  join’d  thereto  on  both  Sides,  that  I  might 
examine  with  more  Freedom  the  Parts  contain’d  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Bread,  and  extirpate  the  Tumour  whole. 

I  obferved,  fird,  That  the  Lungs  were  dry,  wither’d,  and 
collaps’d  ;  and  that  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  the  Blood- ved els 
retained  their  natural  Shapes. 

Secondly,  That  there  was  a  Spoonful  and  an  half  of  Serum  in 
the  Pericardium,  and  no  Fat  about  the  Heart. 

Thirdly,  That  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  from  nine  Lines 
Breadth  above  the  Heart  to  the  Place  where  it  takes  the  Name 
of  Aorta  defeendens,  had  its  Coats  much  thinner,  and  was  very 
much  dilated,  fo  that  almod  all  the  Dilatation  was  made  in  the 
fuperior  and  anterior  Parts  ;  and  the  three  Branches  which  com- 
pofe  the  Aorta  afeendens,  and  which  commonly  rife  from  the 
Middle  and  Upper-part  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  were  placed 
in  the  poderior  Part  of  this  Trunk. 

Fourthly,  That  the  dilated  Part  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta 
extended  itfelf  as  far  as  the  Under-jaw,  cover’d  the  Forepart, 
and  the  Sides  of  the  Neck  fell  back  upon  all  the  upper  and  ante¬ 
rior  Part  of  the  Bread,  from  one  Armpit  to  the  other,  and 
form’d  a  Cvdis  not  unlike  a  Bottle,  the  Neck  of  which  was 
within  the  Bread,  and  Bottom  withput.  This  Cydis  was  nine 
Inches  and  an  hall  long  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  to  the 
Under-jaw  ;  it  was  two  Inches  broad  at  its  Origin,  and  three 
at  its  Egrefs  out  of  the  Bread.  Its  Diameter  upon  the  Neck 
was  betwixt  nine  and  ten  Inches,  and  thirteen  upon  the  Bread. 
Upon  the  Whole,  this  Cydis  was  half  a  Foot  in  Depth  at  the 
Neck,  and  feven  Inches  and  an  half  on  the  Bread. 

Fifthly,  The  Thicknefs  of  the  Sides  of  this  Cydis  was  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  Parts,  that  it  varied  in  all  the  intermediate 
Degrees  between  the  fifth  Part  of  a  Line,  and  ten  Lines.  Both 
the  thicked  and  the  thinned  Parts  were  without  the  Bread  ; 
the  thinned  lay  chiefly  in  the  gangren’d  Part,  and  the  thicked 
in  the  Part  fituated  upon  the  Bread. 

Within  this  Pouch  there  was  about  two  Pints  of  Blood,  of 
which  one  third  was  black,  coagulated,  and  very  drongly  ad¬ 
hering  to  its  inner  Surface  ;  the  other  third  was  of  a  reddifh- 
brown  Colour,  and  half  coagulated  ;  the  remaining  third  was 
liquid,  and  had  almod  its  natural  Colour  and  Confidence. 

Ladly,  The  internal  Surface  of  the  Cydis  of  the  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta  was  fmooth  and  even  in  fome  Places,  and  rough  in 
others.  This  Smoothnefs  of  the  Surface  was  natural,  and  was 
owing  to  the  internal  Coat  of  the  Cydis  being  kept  entire.  The 
Unevennefs  of  the  fame  Surface  was  unnatural,  and  depended 
upon  two  Caufes,  the  Erofion  of  a  Part  of  the  proper  Coats  of 
the  Pouch,  and  the  Adherence  of  certain  Fibres,  which  dif¬ 
fer’d  not  from  thefe  of  a  Polypus  of  the  Heart,  but  in  this,  that 
they  were  larger,  plainer,  firmer,  and  more  red.  Thefe  Fibres 
compofed  feveral  Laminae,  that  were  eafily  feparated  from  one 


another. 

Having  now  given  fome  Account  of  this  Man’s  Didemper 
enumerated,  with  the  feveral  Symptoms  that  attended  it,  and 
declar’d  what  I  found  extraordinary  in  his  Body,  I  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  affign  the  Caufe  of  the  Didemper  itfelf,  and  account  for 
the  mod  material  of  its  concomitant  Symptoms. 

The  Pills  which  this  Man  had  taken,  being  compofed  of  very 
violent  Purgatives,  as  one  may  readily  fuppofe  from  the  Excels 
of  their  Operation,  probably  gave  Occafion  to  the  extraordinary 
Dilatation  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta.  My  Reafons  for  think¬ 
ing  fo  ase  thefe  :  Fird,  In  the  Efforts  the  Pills  produced  in  him 
to  vomit  and  go  to  dool,  the  Diaphragm,  being  violently  con¬ 
tracted,  comprefs’d  the  Aorta  defeendens  drongly,  and  almod: 
intercepted  the  Paflage  of  the  Blood  to  it ;  then  the  Blood  fent 
from  the  Heart  to  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  finding  only  the 
Branches  of  the  Aorta  defeendens  open,  but  uncapable  to  receive- 
it,  mud  of  Ne‘ceffity  do  Violence  to  thefe  Branches,^  in  order  to* 
force  itfelf  a  Paflage.  Now  if  the  Sides  of  the  Trunk  were 
thinner  in  Proportion,  or  of  a  lefs  clofe  Texture  than  t  e 
Branches,  the  Trunk  mud  of  Confequence  have  been  dilated, 
and  not  the  Branches  ;  and  this  Dilatation  mud  on  Y. 

in  the  weaked  Parts  of  the  Trunk,  that  is,  in  its  'f  f  an 
Left  anterior  Parts,  as  has  been  already  obferved;  1C  e  "° 
Parts  being  once  dretch’d  by  the  Impulfe,  and  the  extraoi  inary 
Quantity  of  Blood,  could  no  longer  refid  it,  a.t  o  it  was  on  y 
impelled  to  them  with  its  ordinary  Momentum,  an  in  i  s  or  1 
nary  Quantity  ;  confequently  they  mud  atterwaris  )ie  ,  a 
be  more  and  more  dilated. 

The  Efforts  alfo  occafioned  by  thefe  Pills  nug  t  exci  c  .  ^  ‘ 
Agitation  in  the  animal  Spirits,  determine  them  to  .ow  in 
Heart  in  greater  Quantity,  and  with  greater  V  eloutv  u 
nary,  arid  thus  render  its  Contradfions  more  io.iz  ar 
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quent  ;  To  that  lt  rnuft  Confequence  have  thrown  more 
Blood,  and  that  with  a  greater  Impetus,  into  the  Trunk  of  the 
Aorta  forc’d  its  Sides  to  dilate  themfelves  to  receive  it,  and 
thereby  have  laid  a  Foundation  for  the  extraordinary  Dilatation 
of  this  Artery. 

The  pofterior  Part  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  fcarcely  fuf- 
fer’d  any  Dilatation,  becaufe  it  was  thicker,  and  of  a  more 
compact  Texture  :  But  as  the  Trunk  was  dilated  towards  its 
fuperior  Part,  the  three  Branches,  which  compofe  the  Aorta 
Afcendens,  muft  of  Neceflity  have  been  fituated  in  the  pofte- 
rior  Part. 

The  Sides  of  the  Cyftis  of  the  Aorta  were  very  thin  in  fome 
Places,  and  very  thick  in  others.  Two  Reafons  may  be  aifign’d 
why  the  Parts  were  thin  :  i.  Becaufe  they  confifted  of  nothing 
but  the  fimple  Coats  of  the  Artery.  2.  Becaufe  of  the  vaft 
Dilatation  which  thefe  Coats  had  fuffer’d,  by  the  Impulfe  of 
the  Blood,  and  by  its  Coacervation  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Cyftis. 
The  Sides  of  the  Cyftis  were  thick  in  the  Places  where  the  po¬ 
lypous  Fibres  were  faftened  to  its  inner  Surface,  and  the  Thick- 
liefs  was  greater  or  lefs,  juft  as  there  were  more  or  fewer  of 
thefe  Fibres,  laid  upon  one  another.  Thefe  Fibres,  and  even 
thofe  of  the  Polypus,  muft  have  been  formed  by  the  Slownefs 
of  the  Blood’s  Motion,  by  the  Grofl'nefs  and  Vifcofity  of  its 
Parts,  and  by  their  Surfaces  coming  into  a  great  many  Points 
of  Contact. 

The  Slownefs  of  the  Blood’s  Motion  might  have  alfo  occa- 
fton’d  its  being  pent  up  in  the  Cyftis,  and  its  Coagulation 
there  :  Hence -alfo  the  weak  Pulfations,  and  the  Separation  of 
fome  Part  of  its  Serum.  The  Motion  of  the  Blood  was  flow 
in  the  Cyftis,  becaufe  becoming  gradually  larger  and  larger,  and 
its  Bottom  being  imperforate,  the  Blood  mult  come  out  at  the 
fame  Place  where  it  went  in.  Now  the  Blood  which  had 
been  driven  into  the  Cyftis  by  one  Contraction  of  the  Heart, 
was  hinder’d  from  coming  out  by  that  which  the  next  Con¬ 
traction  fent  to  it. 

t  As  foon  as  the  Tumor  appeared  on  the  Patient’s  Neck,  he 
felt  a  Pulfation  there  ;  but  felt  it  no  more  in  his  Breaft,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  the 
Pulfation,  made  a  much  greater  Effort  againft  the  Bottom  of 
the  Cyftis,  that  form’d  the  Tumor,  than  againft  the  other 
Parts,  and  becaufe  this  Bottom  was  then  out  of  the  Cavity  of 
the  Breaft.  The  Pulfation  by  Degrees  diminifhed  in  the  Tu¬ 
mor,  in  proportion  as  the  Blood  coagulated  in  the  Cyftis,  as 
more  polypous  Fibres  were  formed,  and  as  the  Contractions  of 
the  Part  became  weaker. 

The  Difficulty  of  Refpiration  increafed  no  more  after  the 
Tumor  of  the  Neck  appeared,  becaufe.  the  Impulfe  of  the 
Blood  being  chiefly  in  a  rectilinear  Direction,  the  Cyftis  of  the 
Aorta  only  increafed  in  Length  within  the  Breaft.  Thus,  when 
it  reach’d  the  Neck,  it  increas’d  no  more  in  the  Breaft,  confe- 
quently  the  Difficulty  of  Refpiration  continued  the  fame. 

The  Patient  was  in  Danger  of  Suffocation  when  he  lay  down : 

1.  Becaufe  in  this  Situation,  the  Blood  driven  by  the  Heart 
into  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  flowing  more  eaflly  into  the 
Cyftis  of  this  Artery,  than  in  a  vertical  Situation,  it  confe- 
quently  received  a  greater  Quantity  of  it  on  this  Occafion. 

2.  Becaufe  the  Blood  contained  in  that  Part  of  the  Cyftis,  fitu¬ 
ated  externally  upon  the  Breaft,  fell  then  into  that  Part  of  the 
Cyftis  within  the  Breaft,  and  from  thence  a  Part  of  it  fell  into 
the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta.  Laftly,  In  the  horizontal,  or  fomewhat 
oblique  Situation,  the  Blood  contain’d  in  the  Part  of  the  Cyftis, 
that  formed  the  Tumor  of  the  Neck,  had  a  greater  Weight 
upon  the  Trachea,  than  in  the  vertical  Situation,  and  therefore 
comprefs’d  it  more.  Thefe  three  Caufes  muft  neceffarily  pro¬ 
duce  the  Danger  of  Suffocation  in  the  Man,  when  he  lay  down. 
Towards  the  laft  Stage  of  the  Diftemper,  the  Tumor  now¬ 
and-then  diminifhed,  but  foon  after  returned  to  its  former  Big- 
nefs.  The  Tumor  diminifhed  now-and- then,  1.  By  the  Con¬ 
finement  and  Coagulation  of  the  Blood.  2.  When  the  Heart 
drove  little  Blood  into  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  or  that  its 
Motion  thither  was  flow  and  weak  ;  becaufe  then  the  Blood 
contained  in  the  Tumor  might  with  Eafe  fall  into  the  Trunk 
of  the  Aorta,  and  from  thence  pafs  into  its  Branches. 

The  Tumor  might  return  to  its  former  Bignefs,  1.  By  the 
inteftine  Motion  and  Rarefaction  of  the  Blood.  2.  When  fome 
Clots  of  Blood  fhut  up  its  Paffage  from  the  Tumor  into  the 
Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  allow’d  frefh 
Blood  to  enter,  but  fuffer’d  none  to  get  out.  The  Sides  of  the 
Cyftis  of  the  Aorta  were  corroded  in  the  Places  where  they 
touched  the  Ribs,  the  Sternum,  and  Clavicles  ;  and  thefe 
Parts  of  the  Bones  were  become  carious,  becaufe  the  Trunk 
of  the  Body  of  this  Man  being  always  vertical,  a  Part  of  the 
Blood  contained  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Tumor  prefs’d  with  a 
greater  Weight  upon  the  Coats  of  the  Pouch,  and  upon  the 
reriofteum  of  thefe  Bones,  comprefled  them  ftrongly,  and 
flopp’d,  or  at  leaft  retarded,  the  Return  of  the  Blood,  and  of  the 
Lymph,  into  theirVeffels ;  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  the  Se¬ 
paration  of  a  Part  of  the  Serum.  Now  this  Serum  being  always 
impregnated  with  Salts,  which  it  diffolved,  and  carry’d  along 
with  it,  muft  have  firft  ftimulated  and  corroded  the  Coats  of 
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the  Cyftis,  afterwards  the  Periofteum,  and  then  the  Bones. 
The  Coats  of  the  Cyftis  in  thefe  Places  were  fooner  corroded 
than  in  others,  becaufe  they,  being  fupported  there  by  Bones, 
were  more  prefs’d  upon,  refifted  more,  and  confequently  were 
more  direCtly  expofed  to  the  AClion  of  thefe  Salts.  The  foft 
P&rts  fituated  upon  the  Breaft,  below  the  Tumor,  were  filled 
with  a  great  deal  of  Serum,  which  was  extravafated  by  the 
Preffure  of  the  Tumor  on  thefe  Parts. 

The  Body  of  the  Patient  was  vaftly  extenuated,  tho*  he 
ufed  a  nourifhing  Diet,  and  that  in  confiderable  Quantity,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Circulation  being  render’d  very  flow  by  the  bad 
Difpofition  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  the  Parts  of  the  Blood 
could  neither  be  fufficiently  attenuated,  nor  propelled  with 
Force  enough  into  the  Pores  of  the  folid  Parts,  in  order  to 
furnifh  them  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Nourifhment. 

As  for  his  great  Weaknefs,  and  the  fainting  Fits  that  often 
feiz’d  him,  they  might  arife  from  the  fame  Caufes  that  tire 
Leannefs  did  ;  befides  this,  they  might  have  been  caufed  by 
fome  Clots  of  Blood,  which  falling  from  the  Cyftis  of  the 
Aorta  into  its  Trunk,  might,  in  fome  meafure,  fhut  up  fome 
of  its  Branches.  Thefe  continued  till  the  Clots  were  diffolved 
and  attenuated  by  a  frefh  Impulfe  of  the  Blood,  and  by  the 
Conftrudion  of  the  Artery.  Mem.  de  /’ Acad.  R.  1707. 

History  II.  By  Mr.  Littre. 

A  Man  of  44  Years  of  Age  dying  of  an  Aneuryfm,  I  laid 
open  his  Body  to  examine  the  Particulars  of  this  Diftemper  : 
This  was  a  true  Aneuryfm,  that  is,  an  extraordinary  Dilatation 
of  the  Artery,  fituated  partly  upon  the  Neck,  and  partly  in  the 
Breaft,  parallel  to  the  Spina,  and  extending  itfelf  from  the  third 
fuperior  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  to  the  fifth  inferior  of  the 
Neck,  and  laid  all  along  upon  the  Oefophagus ;  its  middle,  and 
fuperior  Parts  lay  upon  the  Trachea,  and  its  middle  inferior 
Part  upon  the  Body  of  the  Lungs  themfelves.  It  was  four. 
Inches  long,  and  above  two  Inches  and  a  half  broad  :  Where 
its  Diameter  was  largeft,  its  Thicknefs  was  unequal,  being 
thicker  in  its  inferior  Part,  than  in  its  fuperior  $  and  in  its  fu¬ 
perior,  than  in  its  middle.  It  was  round  and  oblong,  plain 
and  fmooth,  of  a  reddifh-brown  Colour,  and  fo  hard,  that  tho* 

I  prefs’d  it  down  very  much  with  my  Finger,  it  yielded  but 
little.  It  adhered  pretty  clofe  to  the  Fore-part  of  the  Sternum, 
to  the  firft  Rib  on  each  Side,  and  to  the  Skin,  and  behind  to 
the  Mufcles  which  cover  the  Trachea  Arteria  ;  and  by  its 
whole  Bafis  it  was  join’d  to  the  fuperior  Right  Part  of  the  Trunk 
of  the  large  Artery,  of  which  it  was  only  an  Extenfion  and 
Production. 

After  I  had  examined  the  Situation  of  this  Aneuryfm,  I 
feparated  it  from  every  thing  to  which  it  was  fixed,  and  laid  it 
open.  1  made  the  following  Obfervations  : 

1.  That  the  Sides  were  very  denfe,  and  of  an  unequal  Thick¬ 
nefs,  being  a  quarter  of  a  Line  thick  in  the  thinneft,  and  about 
a  Line  in  the  thickeft  Places  ;  fo  that  in  the  laft  the  Sides 
were  little  lefs  thick  than  in  the  reft  of  the  Trunk. 

2.  That  half  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Aneuryfm  was  filled  up 
with  a  fort  of  polypous  Flefh,  ranged  in  Laminae  fixed  to  one 
another,  the  outermoft  to  the  internal  Surface  of  the  T umor, 
fo  that  they  might  have  been  feparated  without  breaking,  if  they 
had  been  gently  handled. 

3.  That  the  fame  Surface  of  this  Aneuryfm  was  fmooth  in 
the  Places  where  the  polypous  Flefh  was  not  fixed  j  and  that  it 
was  uneven  in  the  Places  where  it  adher’d.  It  was  probably 
the  Inequality  of  this  Surface  that  caufed  the  Attachment  of 
the  polypous  Flefh  ;  and  the  Inequality  was  the  Effect  of  the 
Erofion  of  the  Membrane,  occafioned  by  fome  Salts  feparated 
from  the  Blood  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Aneuryfm,  by  reafon  of  the 
Stay  it  was  obliged  to  make  there. 

Laftly,  The  Sides  of  this  Aneuryfm  formed  internally  two 
Bodies  of  Strings  ;  the  one  was  fituated  about  the  middle  Part  ; 
it  was  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  one  Line  thick,  and  deferibed  only 
three  quarters  of  the  Circumference.  The  other  String  was 
placed  in  the  inferior  Part :  It  was  of  a  whitifh  Colour  :  It  was 
much  harder  than  the  other,  two  Lines  thick,  and  went  quite 
round  the  Aneuryfm.  At  the  Place  where  the  two  Strings 
were,  the  Aneuryfm  was  not  fo  big  as  in  the  Places  near  it. 
which  made  a  fort  of  a  Strangulation  there.  All  the  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta,  unlefs  where  the  Aneuryfm  was,  had  kept  its  for¬ 
mer  tubular  Form.  It  was  grown  bigger,  and  its  Sides  fome¬ 
what  more  denfe,  but  the  Thicknefs  feemed  natural. 

This  Trunk,  towards  its  Origin  or  Bafe,  was  two  Inches 
and  fix  Lines  in  Circumference,  fix  Inches  ten  Lines  towards 
its  Middle,  and  two  Inches  fix  Lines  towards  its  Extremity, 
One  might  obferve,  in  the  Thicknefs  of  its  internal  Sides,  final! 
ftony  Laminae,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  pretty  brittle,  of  differ¬ 
ent  Bulks,  and  of  different  Thicknefles.  The  interior  Surface, 
in  the  Places  where  there  was  none  of  thefe  Lamin®,  had  a 
great  many  Pores,  from  whence,  when  I  prefled  the  Artery, 
a  fort  of  Lymph  came  out,  which  was  clear,  and  a  little  muci¬ 
laginous.  This  Lymph  might  have  imparted  fome  Fluidity  to 
the  Blood,  moiften’d  the  interior  Surface  of  the  Artery,  made 
b  F  ** 
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it  fmooth  and  flippery,  and  fecur’d  it  from  the  Aftion  of  the 
Salts  of  the  Blood. 

The  Right  Axillary  prefcrv’d  its  ordinary  Bignefs,  and  its  ex¬ 
terior  Surface  was  every-where  fmooth  as  ufual.  But  the  inte¬ 
rior,  four  Lines  from  its  Beginning,  was,  for  half  an  Inch, 
unequal ;  there  the  Sides  were  fomewhat  more  denfe,  and  twice 
as  thick  as  in  the  Parts  near  it,  and  the  Cavity  narrower  in  Pro¬ 
portion. 

The  Left  Subclavian  was  alfo  as  big  as  ufual,  and  its  exterior 
Surface  equal  ;  but  the  interior  was  unequal  in  its  Beginning, 
for  the  Space  of  three  Lines  ;  its  Sides,  in  the  fame  Extent, 
were  fomewhat  more  compact,  three  times  thicker,  and  there 
the  Cavity  was  proportionably  narrower.  In  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Places,  a  faint  Tindture  of  Yellow  was  obferved  in  the 
Sides  of  thefe  two  Arteries.  Laftly,  the  left  carotid  Artery, 
and  the  Aorta  defcendens,  were  in  their  natural  State. 

The  Heart  was  big;  the  Cavities  of  its  Ventricles  were 
large,  but  efpecially  that  of  the  Left  ;  their  Sides  alfo  were 
fomewhat  thinner  than  ufual. 

The  Lungs  were  full  of  a  thick,  blackifh  Blood  :  The  Tra¬ 
chea,  in  the  Place  where  the  Aneuryfm  lay,  was  thicker, 
more  compadt,  and  not  fo  round  as  in  other  Places  ;  and  the 
Branches  and  the  Veficles  of  this  Part  contained  in  their  Ca¬ 
vity  a  great  deal  of  Humour,  which  was  vifcous,  tenacious,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour. 

Refl  ections  on  the  Circumflances  above-mentioned. 

Firfl  Reflection.  A  true  Aneuryfm  being  only,  as  1  faid, 
an  extraordinary  Dilatation  of  the  Artery,  one  may  affirm, 
that  in  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  the  Man  I  fpeak  of,  had  two 
true  Aneuryfms  ;  one  particular,  the  other  univerfal.  The 
former,  which  has  been  the  Subjedf  of  my  Obfervation,  was 
only  form’d  of  a  Part  of  this  Trunk  ;  and  what  remain’d, 
form’d  the  other. 

Second  Reflection.  Thefe  two  Aneuryfms  were  produced  by 
the  fame  Caufes  ;  The  Diminution  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Right 
Axillary,  and  the  Left  Subclavian  Arteries,  was  the  occafional 
Caufe  of  them,  the  Blood  the  inftrumental,  and  the  Heart  the 
efficient. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend,  i.  That  the  Blood,  continually 
thrown  from  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  into  the  Trunk 
of  the  Aorta,  finding  no  more,  after  the  Diminution  of  the 
Cavity  of  thefe  Arteries,  the  fame  Facility  in  its  Diftribution, 
muft  have  {truck  with  a  greater  Impetus  upon  the  Sides  of  this 
Trunk,  ftretch’d  them  by  Degrees,  dilated  them  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Manner,  and,  at  laft,  have  form’d  a  total  Aneuryfm,  if  all 
their  Parts  had  equally  yielded  to  thislmpulfe ;  but  a  partial  one, 
accompany’d  with  a  total,  if  fome  of  them  were  more  diftended 
than  others,  either  becaufe  they  were  thinner,  or  of  a  Texture 
lefs  compaft,  or,  perhaps,  more  expofed  to  the  Impetus  of  the 
Blood.  It  is  eafy  to  comprehend,  2.  That  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  partly  interrupted  in  the  Sides  of  thefe  fame  Arteries, 
might  caufe  the  Blood  to  coagulate  there;  this  Interruption 
might  have  been  occafioned  by  the  Shriveling  of  the  Fibres 
which  compofe  thefe  Sides,  and  which  may  have  been  {Emu¬ 
lated  by  fome  extravafated  Salts  ;  or  by  the  Elafticity  of  their 
fefpe&ive  Membranes  and  Veflels  being  weaken’d  by  the 
Blood  which  is  continually  driven  thither  by  the  Heart. 

In  thefe  Cafes,  the  Blood,  not  having  its  free  Courfe,  or  not 
being  propeli’d  in  its  ordinary  Manner,  muft  flop,  and  coagu¬ 
late  in  the  Cavities  of  thefe  particular  Veflels,  dilate  them, 
feparate  their  Fibres,  inlarge  their  Pores,  give  occafion  to  a 
greater  Quantity  of  nutritive  Juice  to  be  difcharged,  to  get 
between  the  feveral  Laminae  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Sides, 
diffufe  itfelf  among  their  Fibres,  feparate  and  disjoin  them, 
adhere  firmly  to  them  on  all  Hands,  and  confequently  increafe 
the  Thicknefs  of  the  Sides  of  thefe  Arteries. 

Third  Reflection.  The  confiderable  Diminution  of  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  thefe  Arteries  was  the  Effect  of  the  extraordinary 
Thicknefs  of  their  Sides,  efpecially  fince  the  Thicknefs  was 
wholly  form’d  on  the  inner  Side  ;  either  becaufe  the  Circu¬ 
lation  had  been  only  intercepted  on  this  Side,  or  becaufe  the 
external  Laminae  had  more  oppos’d  their  Separation  than  the 
internal.  Thus  the  internal  Sides  incroached  upon  the  Cavity, 
and  diminifhed  it  in  Proportion. 

Fourth  Reflection.  It  may  poffibly  be  afked,  Whether  the 
extraordinary  Thicknefs  of  the  Sides  of  thefe  Arteries  was  a 
Fault  in  their  original  Conformation  ;  or,  Whether  it  was 
afterwards  contracted  by  any  particular  Accident.  The  latter 
of  thefe  Opinions,  to  me,  appears  the  more  probable  of  the 
two,  for  the  following  Reafons  : 

j.  The  Patient,  fome  Days  before  his  Death,  told  me,  that 
for  about  eight  Months  paft,  he  had  felt  in  the  Middle  of  his 
Breaft  an  extraordinary  -Heat,  Palpitation,  and  Oppreffion, 
which  had  daily  augmented  from  their  very  firft  Appearance. 
Thefe  three  Symptoms  may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  from  the 
Defcription  I  have  now  given  of  the  Aneuryfm  itfelf. 

2.  The  Patient  alfo  aflured  me,  that  before  that  Time  he 
Had  never  been  fenfible  ot  the  leait  Indifpofition,  or  Diforder, 
in  his  Breaft. 
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Moreover,  the  Texture  of  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries  was 
irregular,  and  their  internal  Surface  uneven.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  no  Reafon  to  believe,  that  this  was  a  Fault  of  forty  Years 
Handing,  (for  fo  long  the  Patient  had  liv’d)  or  even  of  any  con- 
fiderablc  Number  of  Years  ;  fince  in  Infants,  and  even  in 
Adults,  we  can  with  Difficulty  obferve  the  Callus  of  a  Boney 
which  has  been  broken  about  a  Tear  before. 

Fifth  Reflection.  The  Membranes  of  the  Trunk  of  the 
Aorta,  which  in  this  Cafe,  as  one  would  imagine,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  very  thin,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Dilatation  they  had 
fuffer’d,  had  neverthelefs  preferved  their  natural  Thicknefs, 
probably,  becaufe  in  proportion  as  thefe  Membranes  were  dila¬ 
ted,  their  Pores  had  proportionably  opened  and  inlarged,  and 
more  nutritive  Juice  had  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  Interftices  of 
the  Fibres,  adher’d  to  their  Surfaces,  and  increas’d  the  Thick* 
nefs  of  the  Membranes. 

Sixth  Reflection.  The  particular  Aneuryfm  muft  have  been 
formed  at  that  particular  Part  of  the  Aorta  where  I  obferv’d  it, 
rather  than  any  other,  fince  all  its  Parts  are  fuppofed  of  an 
equal  Thicknefs,  and  endow’d  with  an  equal  Power  of  Refift- 
ance  ;  and  that  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufe  that  Trunk  of  the 
Artery,  which  is  nearly  of  a  femicircular  Figure,  does  not  be¬ 
gin  to  bend  itfelf,  till  it  reaches  the  Place  where  this  Aneuryfm 
was  fituated.  Thus  the  Blood  thrown  out  of  the  Heart  muft, 
of  Confequence,  have  produced  more  confiderable  Effects  upon 
this  particular  Part,  dilated  it  more,  and  brought  on  an  Aneu¬ 
ryfm  in  it. 

Seventh  and  lafl  Reflection.  The  particular  Aneuryfm  muft 
have  been  formed  rather  at  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Aorta,  than 
in  the  inferior  and  lateral  Parts  ;  becaufe  the  Blood,  which 
was  the  inftrumental  Caufe  of  it,  is  dire&ed  in  its  Motion, 
from  below,  upwards  ;  and  confequently  its  A&ion  mull:  have 
been  greater  on  the  fuperior,  than  any  of  the  other  Parts.  This 
upper  Part  then  muft  of  courfe  have  been  thruft  upwards,  in- 
fenfibly  dilated,  and  form’d  into  an  Aneuryfm,  which  would 
inlarge  itfelf  towards  that  particular  Side. 

The  principal  Symptoms ,  with  which  this  Aneuryfm  was  accom¬ 
pany*  dy  accounted  for. 

The  Patient  complain’d  of  a  Weight  and  Pain  in  his  Head, 
and  of  a  Weaknels  of  the  principal  Functions  of  his  Mind. 
Thefe  three  Symptoms  were  produced  by  one  and  the  fame 
Caufe,  that  is,  the  Compreffion  of  the  Jugular  Veins,  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  Aneuryfms. 

The  Cafe  ftands  thus  ;  Thefe  Veins  being  comprefs’d,  the 
Return  of  the  Blood  from  the  Brain  to  the  Heart  is  not  free 
and  uninterrupted  ;  fo  that  lefs  Blood  returning,  the  greater 
Quantity  muft  confequently  remain  in  the  Head,  and  the  Head 
itfelf  of  courfe  muft  feem  heavy  :  Becaufe  in  fuch  a  Cafe  there 
is  too  much  Blood  in  the  Brain,  the  Coats  of  its  Blood -veflels, 
its  Membranes,  &c.  muft  of  courfe  be  ftretched  and  vellicated, 
and  fuffer  a  kind  of  Diftortion  and  Dilaceration,  in  which  the 
Pain  confifts. 

The  fame  Veflels,  fo  diftended  with  Blood,  muft  comprefs  the 
Nerves  fituated  in  their  Interftices,  deprive  the  animal  Spirits 
of  their  free  and  eafy  Motions  in  the  Brain,  and  confequently 
weaken  the  Functions  and  Operations  of  the  Soul,  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  thefe  very  Motions. 

The  Patient  felt  alfo  a  Pain  in  his  Neck,  Shoulders,  and 
Arms  ;  becaufe  the  Aneuryfm,  being  fituated  upon  the  Jugular 
as  well  as  the  Subclavian  Veins,  by  which  the  Blood  returns  to 
the  Heart  from  thefe  Parts,  muft  comprefs  them,  render  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  thro’  them  flow  and  difficult,  and  even, 
in  fome  meafure,  flop  it  in  them.  The  Blood,  thus  lodg’d  in 
the  Veins,  muft  diftend  and  ftretch  them  by  its  exceffive  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  {Emulate  and  irritate  them  by  the  Salts  which  are 
fecreted  from  the  Blood,  by  reafon  of  its  Continuance  there;  and 
thus,  by  thefe  two  Means,  the  Pain  in  thefe  Parts  is  excited. 

He  was  likewife  troubled  with  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration 
and  Deglutition,  becaufe  the  Aneuryfm  being  fituated  upon  the 
Trachea,  and  Oefophagus,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  Con¬ 
duits  of  Refpiration  and  Deglutition,  compris’d  them  fo,  that 
it  was  with  Difficulty  they  performed  their  refpe&ive  Fun¬ 
ctions,  efpecially  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Sternum,  where 
the  Paflage  being  furrounded  on  all  Sides  with  bony  Parts, 
whofe  Refiftance  cannot  be  furmounted,  thefe  two  Conduits 
cannot  of  courfe  elude  this  Preffure. 

The  Pulfe  of  the  Patient’s  Right  Wrift  was  fmall  and  weak, 
becaufe,  as  I  have  obferved,  the  Entrance  of  that  arterial 
Branch,  whence  the  particular  Branch  occafioning  this  Pulfe 
fprung,  being  very  fmall,  there  muft,  of  confequence,  be  little 
Blood  convey’d  into  it,  and  that  too  muft  flow  very  flowly 
in  it,  fince  the  Branch  itfelf  was  too  large  and  capacious,  in 
proportion  to  the  Blood  carry’d  thro*  it.  Thus  that  Blood 
could  neither  fill  the  Cavity  of  the  arterial  Branch,  and  therc- 
by  occafion  a  full  Pulfe,  nor  dilate  the  Sides  of  it  with  Force 
and  Impetuofity  enough  to  produce  a  ftrong  one  ;  fo  that  t  e 
Pulfe,  in  his  Right  Wrift,  muft  have  been  both  fmall  and  weak. 

The  Pulfe  alfo  of  the  Patient’s  Left  Wrift  Was  fo  fmall  and 
weak,  that  it  could  fcareely  be  felt.  We  have  already  - 
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ferved,  that  the  Entry  of  the  arterial  Branch,  from  which  the 
Branch  producing  this  Pulfe  fprung,  was  much  lefs  than  that 
in  the  Right  Arm.  The  Artery  where  this  Pulfe  is,  muft  con- 
fequently  receive  much  lefs  Blood,  its  Sides  be  lefs  dilated, 
and  with  a  proportionally  fmallcr  Degree  of  Force,  by  which 
means  the  Beating  of  it  was  almoft  imperceptible. 

Laft  of  all,  the  Patient  fainted,  when,  being  weary’d  of  holding 
his  Neck  and  Head  upright,  he  let  them  fall  to  one  Side. 

When  the  Head'and  Neck  are  inclin’d  forwards,  the  Jugular 
Veins  form  a  kind  of  Bend,  and  are,  as  it  were,  choaked  : 
When  the  Head  and  Neck,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  reclin’d 
backwards,  thefe  Veins  are  too  much  ftretched,  and  the  Dia¬ 
meters  of  their  Cavities  are  diminifh’d  ;  becaufe  their  Sides 
muff  of  confequence  approach  nearer  to  one  another  ;  and  when 
the  Head  and  Neck  are  inclin’d  ,  either  to  the  Right,  or  Left 
Side,  the  Jugulars  of  the  one  Side  are  bended,  whilft  thofe 
of  the  other  are  too  much  ftretch’d. 

Now  in  all  thefe  Situations,  the  Jugular  Veins  are  com- 
prefs’d,  and  their  Cavities  diminifhed  ;  and  the  Return  of  the 
Blood  from  the  Brain  to  the  Heart  is  by  that  very  Means 
retarded  and  render’d  more  difficult.  If  to  thefe  Compreffions 
we  add  that  made  upon  the  fame  Veins  by  the  Aneuryfm,  we 
fhall  find  no  great  Difficulty  in  comprehending  how  the  Veins 
of  the  Brain  muft  be  choaked  up,  and  how  thefe  choak’d  up 
Veins  muft  comprefs  the  Nerves  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that,  in 
our  prefent  Cafe,  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  animal  Spirits  could 
not  be  convey’d  to  the  Heart,  in  order  to  carry  on  its  Motion 
without  Interruption.  Now  this  Interruption  of  the  Motion 
of  the  Heart  is  always  followed  with  Faintings,  which  are 
greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  Interruption  is  fiiorter  or 
longer.  Mem.  de  /’ Acad.  R.  1712. 

History  III. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1721,  a  Soldier  came  into  the  Houfe 
of  Invalids  with  an  Aneuryfm,  almoft  of  a  Year’s  {landing,  on 
the  anterior,  right  and  upper  Part  of  his  Breaft.  The  external 
Tumour,  which  was  about  a  Finger’s  Breadth  diftant  from  the 
Sternum,  feem’d  to  be  divided  into  two  Parts,  one  of  which 
poffeffed  the  intercoftal  Space  between  the  fecond  and  third 
Cartilages  of  the  Sternum  ;  and  the  other  that  between  the 
third  and  fourth.  This  Aneuryfm  rofe  feveral  Lines  above  the 
Level  of  thefe  Cartilages,  altho’  they  were  fenfibly  more  arch’d, 
and  projected  farther,  than  thofe  of  the  Left  Side,  which  was 
occafioned  by  the  quick  aud  continual  Beating  of  the  Aneuryfm. 
They  were  even  vifible  at  fome  Diftance  ;  and  all  the  adjoining 
Parts  were  fo  fenfible  of  Pain,  that  the  Patient  could  fcarce 
fuffer  his  Cloaths  to  touch  them.  He  could  not  call  to  Mind 
any  external  Accident,  which  might  be  affign’d  as  the  Caufe 
of  the  Diforder  ;  however,  he  fpun  out  his  Life  under  all  the 
Agonies  of  his  Difeafe,  till  the  22d  of  October,  when  Death 
put  an  End  at  once  to  his  Life  and  his  Pain. 

Mr.  Morand ,  the  younger,  laid  his  Body  open,  and  found 
the  Aneuryfm  in  the  Aorta.  But  a  Circumftance  which  appears 
fomewhat  miraculous,  was,  that  the  Aorta,  already  preterna- 
turally  inlarg’d  at  the  Place  of  its  Egrefs  from  the  Heart,  about 
an  Inch  farther,  form’d  itfelf  into  a  large  Bag,  thirteen  Inches 
in  Circumference,  and  capable  of  holding  a  Pint  of  Water. 
Afterwards  it  contracted  itfelf  in  order  to  continue  its  ordinary 
Courfe,  fend  forth  its  four  fuperior  Branches,  and  form  its 
Crofs  j  and  at  its  upper  and  arterior  Part,  it  was  very  clofely 
united  with  that  Part  of  the  Pleura  which  covers  the  Cartilages 
of  the  Sternum. 

Two  Polypi  fill’d  the  Cavity  of  the  Aneuryfm.  The  one 
began  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Aorta,  cover’d  the  internal  Sur¬ 
face  of  that  Part  of  it  which  is  next  the  Bafe  of  the  Heart,  and 
afterwards  form’d  a  kind  of  Plate,  pierc’d  with  a  Hole,  parallel 
to  the  Opening  of  the  Left  Ventricle.  The  other  Polypus  co¬ 
vered  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Aorta ,  which  adher’d  to  the 
Pleura.  They  both  had  this  Circumftance  peculiar  to  them, 
that  the  red  Subftance,  of  which  they  were  compofed,  ferv’d 
as  a  kind  of  Ground-work  for  a  beautiful  Contexture  of  fmall, 
•white  Filaments,  which,  by  their  Ramifications,  interfered 
One  another,  and  reprefented  various  Figures,  fuch  as  Rays 
darting  from  a  common  Centre,  Lozenges,  Nets,  and  the 
nervous  Ramifications  obferved  on  the  Leaves  of  Trees.  The 
red  Subftances  were  undoubtedly  Concretions  of  Blood,  form’d 
by  its  Congeftion  in  the  dilated  Aorta.  But  if  it  fhould  be 
afk’d,  what  the  white  Filaments  were  ;  I  anfwer,  They  were 
probably  the  lymphatic  and  nutritive  Parts  of  the  Blood, 
feparated  from  the  reft,  by  its  Stay  in  the  Bag,  and  again 
united,  as  much  as  their  Nature  would  admit  of.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  fhould  be  afked,  why  thefe  lymphatic  and  nu¬ 
tritive  Parts  of  the  Blood  fhould  rather  unite  themfelves  in  Fi¬ 
laments,  than  in  any  other  given  Form  ;  I  anfwer,  That  tho’ 
We  cannot  account  mechanically  for  this  Phenomenon,  yet  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  they  are  naturally  difpofed  fo  to 
do  ;  and  that  this  Effect  is  very  agreeable  to  their  Functions, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Formation  of  new  Membranes,  and 
Gyftes,  which  are  found  upon  ceit^in  Occafions. 


Mr.  Morand  obferved  how  furprifingly  fkilful  Nature  was, 
in  finding  out  Expedients  for  her  own  Relief;  and  drawing,  as 
it  were,  from  the  very  Diforders  into  which  the  animal  Ma¬ 
chine  is  thrown,  the  Means  of  preferving  herfelf,  or,  at  leaft, 
of  warding  oft'  her  Deftrudtion.  The  Polypufes,  as  is  ufual, 
occafion’d  a  great  Inequality  in  the  Patient’s  Pulfe  ;  fome- 
times  an  Intermittence,  and  at  other  times  too  great  a  Fre¬ 
quency  ;  but  without  thefe  Inequalities  in  the  Pulfe,  the  Dif¬ 
order  would  have  been  ftill  greater,  fince  the  dilated  Aorta 
would  have  received  a  larger  Quantity  of  Blood,  than  the  Heart 
would  have  been  able  to  propel  ;  the  Polypufes,  by  filling  the 
Cavity  of  the  Aneuryfm,  made  amends  for  its  exceffive  Dila¬ 
tation,  and  directed  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood  thro’  a  Canal 
which  had  all  along  been  kept  open.  In  the  two  Polypufes 
alfo,  a  Part  of  one  of  which  was  pierced  with  a  Hole,  this 
Hole  was  parallel  to  the  Opening  of  the  laft  Ventricle,  thro* 
which  the  Blood  flows  from  the  Heart.  The  upper  Part  of 
the  Aneuryfm  adher’d  to  the  Pleura,  and,  by  its  Union  with  it, 
had  fo  fortify’d  the  Membrane  of  the  Aorta,  as  to  prevent  its 
breaking  by  the  Action  of  the  Blood,  and  fave  the  Patient 
from  an  Effufion  of  Blood  in  the  Cavity  of  his  Breaft,  which 
would  have  proved  immediate  Death.  H\Jl.  de  VAcad.  R. 
1721. 

History  IV. 

A  certain  Surgeon  gave  our  Society  an  Account  of  a  very 
furprifing  and  uncommon  Cafe  :  A  Man,  as  he  informed  us, 
who  had  gone  a  hunting,  happening  to  turn  his  Head  haftily, 
and  with  fome  Degree  of  Violence,  to  the  Right  Side,  was  not 
able,  without  a  good  deal  of  Pain,  to  return  it  to  its  natural 
Situation  ;  ever  after  which  Accident  he  was  fo  much  indifpos’d, 
that  he  could  neither  fwallow  nor  breathe  without  a  very  great 
Difficulty.  About  fifteen  Months  after  the  Accident,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  died  ;  and  upon  fearching  for  the  Caufe  of  his  Diforder,  we 
found  the  Aorta  very  much  dilated,  a  large  aneuryfmal  Cyftis 
‘in  the  Right  Subclavian,  the  Oefophagus  and  Trachea  ftrongly 
comprefl'ed  by  this  Cyftis,  the  Clavicles  removed  out  of  their 
natural  Situation,  and  a  Piece  of  Bone,  which  was  wanting  in 
the  Sternum,  included  in  the  Cyftis.  ’Tis  no  eafy  Matter  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Bone’s  being  lodg’d  in  this  Place.  Hijl.  de  l’ Acad. 
1700. 

tHistory  V.  By  Mr.  Maloet. 

On  the  26th  of  June  laft,  in  the  Afternoon,  a  Soldier  of  45 
Years  of  Age  came  into  the  Royal  Hofpital  of  Invalids,  where 
I  faw  him  the  fame  Day  ;  and  upon  afking  him  for  what  Dif¬ 
order  he  came  there,  he  told  me,  that  for  fix  Weeks  paft  he 
had  been  troubled  with  a  Defluxion  in  his  Breaft,  for  which  he 
had  been  blooded  fix  or  feven  times  ;  that  he  had  cough’d  a 
great  deal,  and  fpit  Blood,  and  that  his  Cough,  and  a  Pain  in 
his  Throat,  were  ftill  remaining.  I  look’d  at  his  Neck  to  fee 
whether  there  was  any  Rifing  or  Elevation  about  it,  and  found 
on  the  lower  and  anterior  Part  of  it  aTumour  as  large  as  a  Nut, 
immediately  above  the  Cavity  of  the  Sternum,  on  which  it 
refted  :  It  was  foft,  round,  and  fmooth.  The  Skin  which 
cover’d  it  retain’d  its  natural  Colour.  It  had  a  very  perceptible, 
and  a  very  regular  Pulfation,  and  yielded  to  the  Preffure  of 
one’s  Finger  ;  but  reftor’d  itfelf  to  its  former  Dimenfions  very 
quickly,  and  with  a  kind  of  Force.  From  all  thefe  Symptoms 
I  eafily  concluded,  that  it  was  a  true  Aneuryfm  ;  and  fufpe&ed 
it  to  lie  at  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Aorta,  which  I  imagin’d  to 
be  lengthen’d  out  independently  of  the  Aneuryfm.  I  afleed  th« 
Patient  how  long  he  had  been  afflicted  with  that  Tumour,  and 
whether  he  was  fenfible  of  any  Circumftance,  which  might 
have  poffibly  laid  a  Foundation  for  it. 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  only  perceived  it  fince  the  De¬ 
fluxion  in  his  Breaft  ;  and  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  to 
which  he  could  fo  properly  attribute  it,  as  to  the  Efforts  he  had 
made  in  Coughing. 

As  his  Cough  remain’d  as  yet,  I  order’d  him  compoflng  Me¬ 
dicines  ;  and  becaufe  his  Pulfe  was  a  little  too  frequent,  I  re¬ 
duced  him  to  Broths  and  Ptifans  ;  and  order’d  him  to  abftain 
from  making  any^Kinds  of  Efforts,  becaufe  of  the  Aneuryfm. 

The  Patient  having  continued  under  this  Regimen  till  the 
29th  of  the  fame  Month,  he  alked  me  one  Morning,  when  I 
made  him  a  Vifit,  if  it  was  by  my  Orders  that  he  had  no 
Wine  allow’d  him  :  When  I  told  him  it  was,  he  faid,  I  cut  his 
Throat,  as  it  were,  by  difeharging  him  the  Ufe  of  it :  That  as 
he  had  work’d  at  his  Bufinefs  in  the  Quarries,  he  had  been 
accuftomed  to  it ;  and  therefore  begg’d,  that  I  would  let  him 
have  fome  Allowance  of  it.  Finding  his  Pulfe  calmer  than  it 
was  on  the  Day  in  which  he  came  to  the  Hofpital,  I  made 
him  be  marked  among  the  Number  of  the  Patients  who  were 
to  have  Wine. 

I  had  no  fooner  reached  the  Bed  next  to  the  Patient’s,  than 
I  heard  behind  me  a  Noife,  as  it  were,  of  one  vomiting.  Upon 
returning,  I  found  the  Man,  with  whom  I  had  juft  then  part¬ 
ed,  difeharging  Torrents  of  Blood  from  his  Mouth.  I  ran  tp 
his  Afliftance,  as  did  likewife  the  Apothecary  of  the  Hofpital, 
who  attended  me  during  my  Vifit.  But  as  he  cover'd  not 
only  himfelf,  but  every  one  that  came  near  him,  with  Blood, 
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the  firfl  Step  we  took,  was  with  all  Halle  to  provide  a  Vcfl'el  for 
receiving  the  Blood,  which  he  difcharged  without  any  Effort, 
in  great  Quantities,  which  came  up  immediately  upon  the  Back 
of  one  another.  As  I  thought  the  Cafe  very  defperate,  I  de- 
ffred  a  Sifter  of  the  Infirmary  to  call  a  Prieft  with  all  poftible 
Hafte.  The  Patient,  having  laid  himfelf  on  his  Bed,  in  the 
Pofture  which  he  judged  moll  advantageous,  difcharged  great 
Quantities  of  Blood  in  the  Veffel,  which  the  Apothecary  held 
for  that  Purpofe,  and  expired  in  a  Moment,  before  the  Prieft, 
who  was  in  the  Hofpital  at  the  very  Time  the  Accident  hap¬ 
pened,  could  have  an  Opportunity  of  difeharging  the  Functions 
of  his  Office,  with  regard  to  his  Soul  ;  for  there  was  fcarce  a 
Minute  betwixt  his  Death,  and  the  Time  of  his  beginning  to 
throw  up  the  Blood,  which  was  frothy,  and  of  a  vermilion 
Colour. 

Tho’  I  expe&ed  very  fatal  Confequences  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Tumour,  yet,  I  muff;  own,  I  did  not  imagine  the 
Patient’s  Death  fo  near  at  hand;  and  much  lefs  did  I  fufpedl, 
that  the  Aneuryfm  fhould  have  been  difcharged  by  the  Mouth. 

But  there  was  no  ^Reafon  to  doubt  of  its  having  burft,  and 
of  the  Patient’s  having  loft  all  his  Blood  by  that  Means,  fince 
upon  his  Death  the  Tumor  of  his  Throat  difappeared  entire- 
r  ly.  But  how  did  it  appear  poftible,  that  this  Blood  fhould  have 
reached  the  Mouth,  fince  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
the  Tumor  was  a  dilated  Artery,  none  of  which  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  Communication  with  the  Mouth,  nor  with  any  of  thefe 
Canals  by  which  this  prodigious  Quantity  of  Blood  could  be 
furnifhed  ?  I  law  plainly,  that  the  Blood  muft  have  forced  a 
preternatural  Road  to  itfelf ;  but  it  could  not  have  poffibly  dif¬ 
charged  itfelf  fo  fuddenly  without  two  Openings,  one  in  the 
Artery,  where  the  Aneuryfm  was,  and  the  other  in  the  Tra¬ 
chea,  which  .1  judged  the  only  way  by  which  the  Bloqd  could 
reach  the  Mouth.  This  too  appeared  fomewhat  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive,  fince  the  Fluid  contained  in  the  Tumor  did  not  feem 
capable  of  corroding  the  Sides  of  the  Canals ;  and  even  tho’ 
it  had,  it  muft  have  pierced  the  Sides  of  the  Aorta,  before  it 
could  produce  any  Effetft  upon  thofe  of  the  A rteria  Trachea ; 
in  which  Cafe,  that  is,  after  it  his  pierced  this  Artery,  it  muft 
have  thrown  itfelf  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft,  and  by  that 
very  Circumftance  become  incapable  of  corroding  the  Trachea, 
or  coming  through  it  to  the  Mouth. 

Upon  laying  the  Patient’s  Body  open,  my  Difficulties  were 
removed.  This  I  did  the  very  Night  on  which  he  died,  and, 
before  I  began  the  Work,  I  obferved  a  kind  of  bloody  Froth 
flowing  from  his  Mouth,  and  the  fmalleft  Remains  of  the  Tu¬ 
mour  on  his  Neck  were  not  to  be  feen.  I  opened  theBreaft, 
and  after  having  difengaged  the  great  Artery,  and  its  three  large 
Branches,  the  Right  Subclavian,  the  Left  Carotid,  and  the 
Left  Subclavian,  1  found  fomething  peculiar  and  uncommon  in 
the  Aorta  ;  for  it  was  dilated  in  the  upper  Part  of  its  Arch, 
between  the  Right  Subclavian,  and  the  Left  Carotid,  betwixt 
which,  juft  at  their  Origin,  there  was,  contrary  to  what  com¬ 
monly  happens,  a  Space  of  fix  Lines.  The  Right  Subclavian 
Artery  was  larger  and  longer  than  ordinary  ;  for  it  was  about  an 
Inch  in  Diameter,  and  two  Inches  long,  before  it  fent  forth 
the  Carotid.  There  was  on  its  upper  Part,  where  it  fprings 
from  the  Aorta,  a  Cyftis,  which  had  form’d  the  Tumour,  which 
appeared  on  the  lower  Part  of  his  Neck.  Hence  it  was,  that 
this  Aneuryfm  was  not,  as  I  had  fufpedled,  altogether  in  the 
Aorta,  which  neverthelefs  contributed  fomewhat  to  its  Form¬ 
ation  ;  for  it  was  really  dilated,  or  lengthened  out,  in  its  upper 
Part,  as  I  had  fufpedled. 

The  Cavity  of  this  Cyftis  was  about  two  Inches  in  Dia¬ 
meter  every  way.  It  was  placed  before  the  anterior  Part  of 
the  Arteria  Trachea,  between  the  tenth  and  fifth  cartilaginous 
Segments  inclufively  ;  fo  that  it  covered  fix  of  thefe  Segments, 
and  in  its  pofterior  Part  adhered  very  clofely  to  them,  as  it 
likewife  did  on  the  Left  Side,  which  I  did  not  touch. 

I  endeavoured  to  difengage  it  from  the  Arteria  Trachea,  but 
it  opened  as  foon  as  I  touched  it  with  the  Knife,  though  I  did 
it  with  all  the  Gentlenefs  I  poffibly  could.  Finding  that  it  was 
not  poftible  to  feparate  the  whole  Cyftis,  which  I  at  firft  intend¬ 
ed,  I  inlarged  the  Orifice  which  I  had  made  in  its  Right  late¬ 
ral  Part,  that  I  might  look  into  its  Cavity.  I  found  nothing  in 
it,  but  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  Cartilages  of  the  Arteria  Tra¬ 
chea  difeovered.  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  pofterior  Side 
of  the  Cyftis,  or  dilated  Artery,  which,  in  Confequence  of  its 
Situation,  fhould  have  been  oppofite  to  the  faid  Cartilages ;  but 
I  found  no  Side  there,  except  a  little  Shred,  which  feemed  to 
be  very  weak,  decay’d,  and  even  torn.  I  alfo  obferved,  that 
the  Cartilages  upon  which  the  Cyftis  touched,  were  weaker, 
flatter  before,  and  lefs  projected  than  the  reft.  And  laftly, 
I  obferved  between  the  fixth  and  feventh  of  thefe  Cartilages, 
on  the  Right  anterior  Part  of  the  Trachea,  a  Hole  almoft 
round,  of  two  Lines  tranfverfe,  and  two  and  an  half  of  vertical 
Diameter. 

This  Hole  was  made  in  the  ligamentous  Membrane,  by 
which  the  cartilaginous  Segments  are  tied  to  one  another  ;  and 
it  even  bordered  upon  the  fixth  and  feventh,  which  by  that 
means  had  become  a  little  arched  at  that  particular  Place. 


Upon  founding  the  Hole  with  a  Probe,  I  found  it  pafled  into 
the  Cavity  of  the  Arteria  Trachea,  but  yet  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  was  larger  at  its  Entrance,  than  in  any  other  Part.  I 
alfo  judged  it  proper  to  take  a  View  of  the  Stomach,  which 
when  I  did,  I  found  it  filled  with  Clots  of  Blood. 

I  was  then  no  longer  at  a  Lofs  to  judge  which  way  the  Blood 
difcharged  by  the  Mouth  had  come,  and  why  it  had  been 
thrown  up  fo  quickly,  and  in  fo  large  Quantities  ;  and  even 
why  it  had  not  been  thrown  up  fooner,  though  the  Hole  in  the 
Trachea  feemed  to  be  of  a  confiderably  old  Date. 

’Tis  not,  in  my  Opinion,  to  be  doubted  of,  but  the  Blood 
pafled,  by  means  of  this  Hole,  from  the  Cyftis  ipto  the  Tra¬ 
chea  ;  thence  it  muft  needs  either  mount  up  into  the  Larynx, 
or  defeend  into  the  Eronchia  ;  but  the  Air  included  in  them 
prevented  its  taking  that  Courfe,  tho’  it  was  carried  thither  by 
its  own  Weight  ;  fo  that  it  was  forced  to  the  Larynx,  and 
from  thence  towards  the  Palate,  from  which  it  was  difcharged 
by  the  Mouth. 

Though  the  Ho'e  feemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  above- 
mentioned  ligamentous  Membrane,  fome  time  before  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Death,  or  rather  before  his  Haemorrhage,  yet  the  Blood 
did  not  pafs  from  the  Cyftis  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Trachea, 
becaufe  the  internal  Membrane  of  that  Canal  had  remained  en¬ 
tire,  block’d  up  the  Hole  on  the  Side  of  the  Cavity,  and  prov’d, 
as  it  were,  a  Defence  to  its  Entrance.  But  this  Membrane 
being  broken  and  dilacerated,  the  Moment  before  the  Patient 
died,  the  Blood  contained  in  the  Aneuryfm,  or  rather  that  of 
the  Subclavian  Artery,  found  nothing  to  oppofe  its  Paflage  into 
the  Trachea. 

I  fay  this  laft-mentioned  Membrane  muft  have  been  firft  dis¬ 
tended,  and  then  broke,  which  could  not  well  happen  otherwife, 
fince,  being  pretty  lax,  it  muft  have  yielded,  and  be  driven 
inwards  by  the  Blood,  which  came  from  the  Subclavian  Ar¬ 
tery. 

This  appeared  from  the  Form  of  its  Opening,  the  Lips  of 
which  projected  confiderably  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Arteria  Tra¬ 
chea  ;  fo  that  by  laying  them  back  towards  the  Hole  formed  in 
the  ligamentous  Membrane,  they  clofed  up  the  greater  Part 
of  it. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  confider-  how  this  Hole  may  have 
been  made,  between  thefe  two  Cartilages,  in  the  Membrane  by 
which  they  are  tied  to  one  another  ;  and  this  is  not  very  hard 
to  be  conceived ;  for  the  pofterior  Side  of  this  Cyftis,  which 
adhered  to  the  Arteria  Trachea,  having  been  ftretched,  and 
at  laft  broken,  by  the  impetuous  Efforts  of  the  Blood,  which 
arrived  continually  at  it ;  and  even  deftroyed,  fince  it  was  very 
(lender,  and  on  one  Side,  apply’d  to  Subftances  harder  than  it¬ 
felf,  and  on  the  other,  expofed  to  the  Shocks  of  the  Blood  thrown 
very  forcibly  upon  it,  the  Blood  adled  immediately  upon  the 
Trachea,  but  was  not  thrown  forth  from  the  Cyftis,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  clofe  Adherence  to  the  Trachea,  which  ferved  as  a 
Side  to  its  pofterior  Part.  This  fame  Blood,  whether  by  its 
Serofity,  or  fome  of  the  faline  Parts,  or  by  the  Effort  with 
which  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  Cyftis,  had  gradually  wafted 
the  Interftices  of  the  cartilaginous  Segments,  which  concurr’d 
to  form  the  Trachea,  and  had  produced  this  Opening  betwixt 
the  fixth  and  feventh  of  them,  becaufe  that  Place  might  have 
poffibly  been  weaker,  or  more  expofed  to  the  Efforts  of  the 
Blood  in  Confequence  of  its  Direction. 

But  this  Opening  was  not  formed  inftantaneoufly,  but  by 
little  and  little.  It  was  begun,  and  even  pretty  well  advanced, 
at  that  time  the  Patient  fpoke  to  me  with  fo  much  Refolution, 
and  accufed  me  of  cutting  his  Throat,  as  it  were,  by  debarring 
him  the  Ufe  of  Wine.  He  did  not  certainly  at  that  time  think, 
that  he  was  fo  near  the  Point  of  having  it  really  cut,  or,  at 
lead,  pierced.  The  Blood  had  already  broken  through  the  li¬ 
gamentous  Membrane  betwixt  two  of  the  cartilaginous  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Trachea,  and  had  arrived  at  the  internal  Mem¬ 
brane  of  that  Canal,  which  was  now  the  only  Obftacle  left 
for  it  to  furmount  in  its  Paflage.  At  this  particular  time,  it 
might  have  been  truly  faid,  that  the  Life  of  this  Soldier  hung, 
as  it  were,  by  a  Hair,  fince  it  only  depended  on  the  (horter  or 
the  longer  Time,  which  fo  (lender  a  Membrane  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  hold  it  out  againft  the  Shocks  of  the  Blood,  fupplied 
by  the  firft  and  largeft  Branch  of  the  Aorta.  It  was  fcarce 
poffible,  that  fuch  a  Membrane  could,  for  any  confiderable  time, 
hold  it  out  againft  a  Force  capable  of  overcoming  a  vaftly  greater 
Refiftance :  Thus  it  was  broken  in  a  Moment ;  and  that  was 
the  very  Moment  preceding  the  Death  of  the  Patient. 

As  the  Communication  betwixt  the  Aneuryfm  and  the  Ar¬ 
teria  Trachea  had  become  free  and  uninterrupted  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  this  Membrane,  the  Blood  contained  in  the  Aneuryfm, 
or  rather  in  the  Subclavian  Artery,  pafled  with  all  its  Impetu- 
ofity  into  that  Canal,  and  was  from  it  convey’d,  as  I  have  already 
(aid,  through  the  Larynx  towards  the  Palate,  by  which  it  was 
difcharged  thro’  the  Mouth,  as  long  as  the  Patient  had  Strength 
enough  to  fit  up  ;  but  being  obliged  to  lie  down,  or  rather 
falling  backwards,  by  reafon  of  the  extreme  Weaknefs  occa- 
fioned  by  fuch  a  Lofs  of  Blood,  and  the  Blood,  in  the  mean 
time,  continuing  to  flow  towards  the  Palate,  a  Part  of  it  then 
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fell  into  the  Pharynx,  and  from  thence  into  the  Oefophagu3 
and  Stomach  ;  this  it  might  the  more  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  do, 
becaufe  the  Pofture  of  the  Patient  favoured  its  Direction  that 
way,  by  its  proper  Weight,  whereas  it  oppofed  its  Difcharge 
by  the  Mouth.  Hence  we  may  account  for  the  Blood  found 
in  the  Stomach*  where  it  was  coagulated. 

The  Effort  of  the  Blood,  which  flow’d  from  the  Subclavian 
Artery  to  the  Aneuryfm,  beating  continually  and  immediately 
upon  the  Cartilages  of  the  Arteria  Trachea,  could  not  fail  to 
ftretch  them,  and  render  them  flat  and  weak,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  they  were. 

This  Aneuryfm  feems  to  me  to  have  been  the  Confequence  of 
the  Augmentation  of  the  Diametef  of  the  Right  Subclavian 
Artery,  from  whatever  Caufe  fuch  an  Augmentation  might 
proceed  ;  for  as  the  Diameter  of  this  Artery  could  not  be  aug¬ 
mented  without  its  Sides  being  at  the  fame  time  diftended,  and 
confequently  rendered  thinner,  which  they  were  in  Reality,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  dilated,  it  is  plain,  that  thefe  Sides,  be¬ 
coming  thinner,  muft,  of  courfe,  have  lefs  Force  to  refill  the 
Impetuofity  of  the  Blood,  which  was  carried  towards  them,  and 
which  was  fo  much  the  greater,  as  it  came  immediately  from 
the  Aorta.  Thefe  Sides  then  were  forced  to  yield,  and  llretth 
more  in  fome  Places  than  in  others,  that  is,  in  thofe  Parts  moft 
which  were  moft  expofed,  or  weakeft  ;  and  as  they  loft  their 
proper  Tone,  and  a  Power  of  reftoring  themfelves,  the  Cyftis* 
or  Cavity  of  the  Aneuryfm,  was  by  that  means  formed. 

The  Efforts  which  this  Soldier  ufed  to  make  when  working 
at  his  Trade  in  the  Quarries,  might  have  laid  a  Foundation  for 
this  Augmentation  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  by  that  means  rather  prove  the  Caufe  of  the  Aneu¬ 
ryfm,  than  thofe  Efforts  which  he  made  in  Coughing,  during 
the  Defluxion  of  his  Breaft,  to  which  he  attributed  it ;  becaufe 
as  in  the  Work  in  which  he  was  employed,  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Arms  muft  be  violently  contracted,  and  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  that  State,  thev  could  not  fail  to  intercept  the  Courfe 
#  of  the  Blood  in  thofe  Arteries,  which  fupply  them  with  it ;  and 
this  muft  have  happened  more  remarkably  in  the  Rio-ht, 
than  in  the  Left  Arm  ;  becaufe  the  former  makes  ftronger  "and 
more  frequent  Efforts  than  the  latter.  The  Courfe  of  the 
Blood  being  intercepted  in  the  Arteries  of  the  Right  Arm,  it 
muft  of  courfe  have  flopped  in  the  Trunk  of  the  Subclavian, 
from  which  thefe  Arteries  take  their  Origin,  and  which  was 
free  from  all  Comprefliom  The  Blood  being  flopped  in  that 
Trunk,  and  rendered  incapable  of  circulating  forwards,  in 
proportion  as  it  was  propell’d  by  the  Heart,  and  accumulated 
there,  it  muft  have  dilated  the  Vefi'el,  and  occafioned  an  Aug¬ 
mentation  of  its  Diameter. 

It  is  very  rare,  that  a  true  Aneuryfm  opens,  and  kills  the 
Patient  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  efpecially  when  it  is  not  more  con- 
iiderable  than  this  was  ;  for  one  may  fee  very  large  ones  fup- 
ported  by  Patients  for  a  great  Number  of  Years,  whereas  this 
open’d  in  about  the  Space  of  fix  Weeks* 

The  Circumftance,  which,  in  my  Opinion,  beft  accounts 
for  this,  is,  that  the  Aneuryfm  touched  upon  the  Cartilages  of 
the  Arteria  Trachea*  I  have  already  taken  Notice  of  the 
Part  thefe  Cartilages  had  in  deftroying  the  pofterior  Side  of  this 
Cyftis,  and  confequently  in  its  becoming  open. 

It  is  perhaps  ftill  rarer,  that  one  fhould  difcharge,  by  the 
Mouth,  Blood,  which  comes  immediately  from  the  Trunk  of 
the  Subclavian  Artery.  As  I  never  faw  another  Inftance  of  it, 
and  have  not  met  with  a  Cafe  of  the  like  Nature  in  all  the  Au¬ 
thors  I  have  read  with  that  very  View,  I  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  Particulars  of  a  Cafe  fo  Angular.  Mem.  de 
V Acad.  R.  1733. 

History  VI.  From  the  Philofopbical  Tranfaftions. 

In  the  Year  1685.  a  Servant  to  my  Lord  Culpeper  got  a 
Fall,  which  caufed  him  a  heavy  Pain  in  the  Breaft  for  a  while. 
About  a  Month  after  this  Accident,  a  Mufket  burft  in  his 
Hands,  and  gave  fo  violent  a  Recoil  againft  his  Right  Side,  that 
it  made  him  fpit  Blood  immediately,  and  continued  for  fix 
Months.  A  Year  after,  he  began  to  feel  a  Pulfation  on  that 
Side,  and  then  he  fpit  Blood  again,  which  continued  but  only 
in  the  Spring  and  the  Fall,  till  he  died. 

He  bled  likewife  by  the  Nofe  twice  a  Year,  for  a  Month 
every  time.  In  1695.  or  1696.  a  Tumour  began  to  appear 
under  the  Right  Nipple,  which,  growing  by  little  and  little, 
came  to  an  extravagant  Bignefs,  and  at  laft,  after  ufing  fome 
emollient  Ointments  upon  it,  (of  its  own  Accord)  it  broke 
fuddenly,  and  he  foon  after  died.  Mr.  Lafage  open’d  the  Body, 
and  found  that  two  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  were  worn  off 
by  the  continual  Pulfation  of  the  Tumour:  Part  of  the  Ster¬ 
num  Bone  was  alfo  worn  off,  by  the  fame  Caufe.  The  Dila¬ 
tation  of  the  Artery  began  precifely  on  its  Trunk  next  to  the 
Heart,  before  it  divided  itfelf  into  the  afcending  and  defcending 
Irunks;  and  though  there  is  but  a  little  Place,  yet  it  did  di- 
hte  itfelf  fo  exceflively,  that  the  Bag  did  fill  up  the  whole 
Cavity  of  the  Thorax  on  the  Right  Side,  and  prefled  the  Lungs 
fo  much,  that  they  were  thereby  much  diminifhed  ;  the  Bag 
by  the  Outfide  did  adhere  to  the  Mediajlinum ,  to  the  Dia- 
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phragma ,  the  P lour  a,  and  to  the  Sternum ,  in  which  it  had  digg’d 
two  great  Holes,  fo  ftrong  was  the  Impulfion :  The  Infide  of 
that  Bag  was  lined,  almoft  all  over,  with  bony  Lamina ,  fome 
larger,  fome  lefler,  like  fo  many  Shells ;  the  Heart  was  mighti¬ 
ly  relaxed,  infomuch  that  it  was  twice  as  large  as  it  ought  to 
be  ;  and  amongft  its  Fibres  there  Were  fome  Stones,  like  them 
whith  are  fometimes  found  in  the  Lungs  of  fcrophulous  Bodies. 
Philofoph.  Tranf.Ahr.  Vol.  3. 

History  VII.  From  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

We  had  lately  an  Opportunity  of  examining  into  the  Nature 
of  an  Aneuryfm,  by  means  of  a  Patient,  who  was  taken  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital.  She  was  about  four-and-thirty 
Years  of  Age,  and  of  a  good  Conftitution  ;  but  there  was  a 
Tumour,  bigger  than  one’s  lift,  which  began  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Sternum ,  between  the  Origins  of  the  Mufculi 
Majloidai ,  and  extended  itfelf  to  the  Pomum  Adami ,  almoft 
up  to  her  Chin,  and  pofl'efled  all  the  Breadth  between  the  two 
Carotid  Arteries.  The  Account  that  Ihe  gave  of  the  Occa- 
fion  of  it  was,  that  her  Hufband,  being  a  paflionate  Man,  took 
her  by  the  Throat  one  Day,  as  fhe  was  crying  out  upon  fome 
Occafion  or  other,  and  griped  her  fo  hard,  as  almoft  to  throttle 
her.  She  was  then  with  Child,  and  immediately  perceived 
fomething  of  a  Pain  a  little  above  her  Heart ;  and  a  few  Days 
afterwards  there  appeared  a  Tumour  about  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Top  of  her  Finger,  juft  above  the  Sternum ,  and  fo  continued 
without  Increafe  or  Pulfation,  till  fhe  was  brought  to  Bed, 
when  it  began  to  be  inlarged,  upon  her  having  a  hard  Labour, 
agreeable  to  what  Practitioners  have  obferved,  that  Accidents 
of  this  Nature  often  happen  to  Women  in  Labour.  This  was 
about  four  Years  fince,  and  from  that  time  it  had  continued 
gradually  increafing,  until  it  was  arrived  to  almoft  the  higheft 
Pitch  of  Extenfion  ;  and  fhe  had  all  along  been  troubled  with 
a  Palpitation,  Pain,  and  Streightnefs  within  the  Thorax ,  great 
Interruptions  in  her  Reft,  and  frequent  Sinkings,  together  with 
a  conftant  Beating  along  the  Cheft  up  to  the  Tumour  ;  in 
which  likewife  there  was  a  Pulfation  correfpondent  to  the  re¬ 
gular  Pulfe,  fhaking  the  Tumour  at  every  Stroke,  and  mani- 
feft  to  the  Eye  as  well  as  the  Touch.  Notwithftanding  this* 
fhe  was  otherwife  hearty,  had  her  Menfes  regularly,  had  a 
good  Appetite,  and  was  moftly  chearful  and  lively,  and  never 
more  fo  than  juft  before  the  fatal  Period  of  her  Tumour.  The 
Apex  of  the  Tumour,  which  was  towards  the  Middle,  in  the 
prominent  Part  of  it,  was  beginning  to  mortify,  through  an 
Over-diftention,  and  the  common  outward  Integuments  were 
the  firft  that  feemed  to  fuffer :  But  the  Diftention  continuing, 
the  Mortification  increafed,  and  was  quickly  communicated  to 
the  outer  Coat  of  the  Artery  likewife,  which  therefore  floughed 
off  as  well  as  the  other  Integuments,  and  being  at  length  worn 
away,  juft  at  the  Extremity,  made  a  fudden  Aperture*  about 
twice  the  Bignefs  of  a  Goofe’s  Quill.  ,  The  Blood  inftantly 
gufhed  forth,  as  from  a  Stream  or  Torrent,  and  the  poor  Pa¬ 
tient  died  in  lefs  than  a  Minute. 

Upon  opening  the  Body,  we  began  from  the  Heart,  in  which 
there  was  little  remarkable,  except  that  the  Left  Ventricle  was 
fomewhat  larger,  as  were  likewife  the  Columna  Carnea ,  than 
they  naturally  fhould  be.  There  was  little  obfervable  likewife 
in  the  Aorta  itfelf,  till  we  came  to  the  Curvature  *  upon  the 
upper  Side  of  which  was  the  Bafts  of  the  T umour,  forming  a 
cylindrical  Stem  of  four  Inches  long,  while  in  the  Cavity  of 
the  Thorax  ;  but  extending  itfelf  into  a  circular  Form  of  a 
larger  Dimenfion,  when  it  became  external.  Upon  opening 
the  under  Part  of  the  Aorta ,  oppofite  to  this  Bafis,  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  Incifion  throughout  its  whole  Extent  in  the  Thorax i 
the  Trunk  retained  its  ufual  Form  and  Dimenfions,  and  was 
not  at  all  dilated  ;  but  in  the  upper  Part  above  deferibed,  juft 
on  this  Side  the  Orifice  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery ,  (which 
was  nearer  than  ufual  to  the  Orifice  of  the  Left  Carotid)  there 
was  a  preternatural  circular  Aperture  of  half  an  Inch  Diameter* 
Upon  dividing  this  Aperture,  and  carrying  on  the  Incifion  to 
the  Apex  of  the  Tumour,  its  whole  internal  Subftance  appeared. 
The  Edges  of  the  Aperture,  at  the  Bafis  of  the  Tumour,  were 
hard,  and  almoft  cartilaginous,  and  feemingly  the  Remains  of 
thick  and  flefhy  Fibres,  which,  upon  a  nicer  InfpeCtion,  they 
appeared  to  be  in  FaCt ;  viz.  the  broken  Fibres  of  the  Inner, 
or  what  is  commonly  called,  the  Mufcular  Coat  of  the  Artery, 
which  terminating  here,  the  Tumour  immediately  increafed  to 
two  Inches  Diameter,  and  continued  of  that  Dimenfion,  till 
it  came  out  of  the  Neck,  between  the  Clavicles;  but  then 
extended  itfelf  circularly  to  a  Diameter  of  above  three  Inches, 
the  Covering  of  which  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  outer  Coat  of 
the  fame  Artery,  all  along  dilated  from  the  Bafe,  even  to  the 
Extremity  of  the  Tumour.  The  Cavity  was,  for  the  moft 
part,  filled  with  a  fort  of  Polypus,  or  Sarcoma ,  in  which,  never- 
thelefs,  there  were  three  Sinufes,  or  Paflages,  that  were  kept 
open  by  the  conftant  Influx  of  the  Blood,  and  communicated 
near  the  Apex  with  one  another,  (that  in  the  Middle  being  the 
largeft)  and  terminating  in  one  towards  the  Extremity  of  the 
Tumour,  not  far  from  where  it  broke.  Philofp.  Tran  fa  ft. 
abridg'd ,  Vol.  8. 
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I  (hall  conclude  thefe  Hi  (lories  of  Ancuryfins  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  Remarks  by  Dr.  Nicbolls,  which  I  find  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions ,  becaufe  they  feem  to  fet  the  Nature  of  thefe 
Tumours  in  a  juft  Light. 

An  Aneuryfm  is,  by  all  Authors,  defin’d  to  be  a  foft,  circum- 
feribed  Tumour,  in  which  there  is  a  fenfible  Pulfation  of  the 
Artery,  to  which  it  adheres.  As  it  is  certain,  that  any  Tumour, 
of  what  Kind  foever,  lying  on,  or  adhering  to,  any  confiderable 
Artery,  muft  neceflarily  be  mov’d  by  every  Pulfation  of  fuch 
Artery  ;  fo  this  Pulfation  (unlefs  underftood  in  fuch  manner  as 
I  (hall  hereafter  explain)  can  no  ways  be  admitted  as  the  true 
Diagnoftic,  whereby  to  fpecify  the  Difference  between  this  kind, 
of  Tumour  and  any  other.  An  Aneuryfm  is  found  moft  com¬ 
monly  to  fucceed  Falls,  Vomitings,  Labour-ftrains,  and  fuch 
other  Motions  or  Indifpofftions  of  the  Body,  as,  by  compreffing 
the  great  Branches  of  an  Artery,  any  ways  flop  the  progreflive 
Motion  of  the  Blood.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  the  Section  of 
the  Artery,  above  the  Compreflure,  muft,  in  its  natural  State, 
be  fometimes  very  incapable  of  containing  at  once  the  whole 
Quantity  of  Blood,  which  ought  only  to  have  pafs’d  thro’  it 
fucceflively  ;  and  as  the  Force  of  the  Heart  may  frequently 
exceed  the  Refiftance  it  may  meet  with  from  the  Coats  of  the 
Artery,  fo  the  Confequence  of  fuch  a  Stop  to  the  progreflive 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  may  occaffon  either  a  Rupture  of  the 
Artery,  or  a  Diftention  of  the  Artery  without  a  Rupture,  ora 
Rupture  of  the  internal  Coats  of  the  Artery,  and  a  Diftention 
of  its  external.  A  Rupture  of  the  large  Branches  of  the  Aorta 
necefTarily  allows  fo  plentiful  Effufions  of  the  Blood,  as  to  occa- 
fton  immediate  Death  ;  while  the  Capillaries  may  be  burft,  with¬ 
out  any  other  Injury  but  a  flight  Ecchymofis  ;  and  the  Tumour 
form’d  by  the  Eff’ufion  from  them,  will  be  diffufed  and  fuper- 
ffcial.  A  Rupture  of  the  mean  Branches  (fuch  as  defeend  be¬ 
tween  the  Tibia  and  Fibula ,  the  Radius  and  Ulna ,  Sec.) 
will  be  attended  with’  a  confiderable  Eff'ufion  of  Blood  ;  but  as 
the  Blood  will  find  a  Paflage  between  the  Interftices  of  the  Muf- 
cles,  it  will  never  form  a  circumfcribed  Tumour.  However, 
the  Eff’ufion  being  continued,  per  Saltum ,  thro’  the  ruptured 
Artery,  will  give  a  faint  Pulfation,  and  confequently  fome  Re- 
femblance  of  the  Aneuryfm  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is,  by  fome 
Surgeons,  term’d  a  Bajlard  Aneuryfm.  Whether  or  no  an 
Aneuryfm  be  a  Tumour  form’d  by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Artery, 
or  by  a  Rupture  of  the  internal  Coats  of  the  Artery,  and  a  Dif¬ 
tention  of  the  external,  has  for  fome  time  been  a  Matter  of  great 
Difpute  ;  each  Party  protefting  (perhaps  too  unjuftly)  againlt 
the  Pofiibility  of  the  other’s  Opinion  :  As  to  the  Poilibility  of 
an  Artery’s  being  dilated,  it  ftands  fupported  by  Reafon  and  Au- 
topfy.  We  find  the  Uterine  Arteries  conftantly  increafed  in 
Thicknefs  and  Diameter,  in  proportion  as  the  Uterus  is  dillend- 
ed  ;  and  many  Cafes  of  Palpitations  of  tire  Heart  have  been 
attended  with  great  Dilatations  of  the  Aorta  :  Inftances  of  which 
I  have  feen  both  in  human  and  brute  Subjects.  Such  a  Dilata¬ 
tion  will  necefTarily  follow  a  conftant  or  frequent  Preflure  on 
any  Part  of  the  Aorta ,  provided  fuch  Preflure  does  not  entirely 
flop  the  progreflive  Motion  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Aorta  :  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  fuch  a  Dilatation  will  always  retain  fome- 
what  of  the  Form  of  the  Artery.  The  Refiftance  will  not  be 
every  way  equal,  as  in  the  extravafate  Tumours  ;  becaufe  the 
quaquaverfal  Preflure  of  the  Blood,  will  be  controul’d  by  the 
Preflure  on  the  Artery,  and  the  Refiftance  from  the  Coats  of  the 
Arteries,  fo  as  neceflarily  to  form  aCylindroid  ;  and  the  Con¬ 
fequence  of  fuch  a  Dilatation  cannot  (if  confider’d  abftra&edly 
from  its  PrelTures)  be  worfe  (if  fo  bad)  than  from  a  varicous 
Vein.  Again,  they  who  conceive  an  Aneuryfm  to  be  a  Rup¬ 
ture  of  both  Coats  of  the  Artery,  oppofe  their  Opinion  who 
imagine  the  internal  Coat  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  external  to 
be  diftended,  by  comparing  the  two  Coats  in  Queftion,  and 
urging,  that,  as  the  internal  Coat  is  fo  much  thicker  than  the 
external,  it  feems  impoflible  the  laft  ftiould  be  fuflicient  to  refill 
a  Force  capable  of  deftroying  the  firft.  Were  thefe  two  Coats 
fimilar,  as  to  their  Structure,  we  might  then  compute  their 
Strength  by  their  Thicknefs,  and  this  Argument  would  be  of 
much° greater  Force  than  at  prefen  t  it  can  be;  becaufe  the  in¬ 
ternal  Coat  being  compofed  of  annular  Fafcicuh ,  whofe  Sides 
have  but  a  very  weak  Cohefion,  their  Power  of  refilling  will 
not  be  meafurable  by  the  Strength  ot  thofe  Annuli ,  but  by  the 
Force  with  which  they  adhere  laterally.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  external  Coat  being  compofed  of  Fibres  equally  inter¬ 
woven,  and  of  a  quite  different  Compofition,  it  may  either 
exert  a  greater  Refiftance,  or  be  capable  of  much  greater  Dila¬ 
tations  than  the  internal :  But,  that  Autopfy  may  evince  the 
Truth  of  this  Difference  in  the  Strength  of  thefe  Coats,  it  will 
be  found,  by  any  one  who  pleafes  to  try  the  Experiment,  that 
by  blowing  into  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  the  internal  Coat  will 
foon  burft,  and  the  external  form  itfelf  into  aneuryfmous  Tu¬ 
mours  (which  Experiment  was  accordingly  tried  before  the  Socie¬ 
ty,  to  their  Satisfaction). 

Upon  confidering  all  which,  and  having,  by  Order  of  the 
Society ,  both  privately  and  publickly  examined  an  Aneuryfm , 
which  I  find  to  be  round,  like  other  extravafate  Tumours,  un- 
lefs  when  controul’d  by  any  notable  Preflure,  and  that  the  Sae- 


culus  does  not  divide  into  Coats,  as  the  Artery  from  whence  it 
arifes  does,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  this  Aneuryfm  is  a 
Tumour  form’d  by  the  Blood’s  being  forced  thro’  the  Ligamen¬ 
tous,  or  what  is  call’d  the  Mufcular  Coat,  and  diftending  the 
membranous  or  outer  one :  And  becaufe  the  Impetus  of  the 
Blood  will,  as  it  were,  perpetually  prefs  through  the  Aperture 
into  the  Tumour,  and  be  again  (at  leaft  in  Part)  return’d  by 
the  Elafticity  of  the  external  Coat ;  therefore  fuch  a  Tumour 
will  rather  have  a  pulfatile  Dilatation,  than  a  Pulfation ,  .for  its 
true  Diagnoftic.  Phil.  TranJ.  Abr .  Vol.  8. 

As  Aneuryfms  frequently  happen  from  Accidents  in  Bleeding, 
I  fhall  firft  fpecify  the  neceflary  Adethod  of  proceeding,  in  order 
to  prevent  an  Aneuryfm,  when  a  caiual  Wound  of  an  Artery, 
in  Phlebotomy,  makes  it  fufpedled,  that  one  may  enfue. 

In  letting  Blood,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Artery  is  cut 
inftead  of  the  Vein,  or  that  the  Vein  and  the  Artery  are 
wounded  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  T  his  Misfortune  generally 
happens,  when  the  Surgeon  intends  to  open  the  Bafilic  Vein  in 
the  Arm  ;  for  near  this  Vein  there  ufually  lies  fome  large  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  generally  the  principal  one  in  the  Arm  (though  I  have 
often  obferved  the  large  Artery  near  the  Cephalic  Vein)  ;  the 
pricking  of  this  brings  on,  for  the  moft  part,  a  terrible  Eff'ufion 
of  Blood,  an  Aneuryfm,  or  even,  as  Hildanus,  fome  others, 
and  I  myfelf  have  obferved,  a  Gangrene  of  the  Arm,  from  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  being  flopp’d  in  it ;  or,  which  is  ftill 
more  terrible.  Death  itfelf,  from  an  immoderate  Eff’ufion  of 
Blood.  Now,  that  an  Artery  is  wounded,  may  be  pretty  well 
known  from  thefe  Signs  : 

The  Blood  burfts  from  the  Orifice  at  certain  Intervals,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  Starts  ;  and  fpringing  forth,  in  a  more  violent 
manner  than  when  no  fuch  Accident  happens,  it  deferibes  cer¬ 
tain  Arches  in  its  Progrefs.  Its  Colour  is  alfo  more  red  and 
florid,  than  that  which  flows  from  a  Vein  open’d  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Befides,  if  the  Part  below  the  Orifice  is  prefs’a  with  the 
Finger,  the  Blood  burfts  forth  with  the  greater  Impetuofity  $ 
but  if  any  Preflure  is  made  above  the  W ound,  the  Impetus  of 
the  flowing  Blood  is  diminifh’d.  The  Reverfe  of  all  this  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  Vein  is  duly  open’d  ;  but  if  at  any  time  this  Mif- 
fortune  fhoiild  happen,  ’tis  reafonable  the  Surgeon  fhould  be  ap- 
prifed  of  the  Danger  that  attends  it,  that  ire  rnay  both  prefeive 
fuch  a  Prefence  of  Mind,  and  Turn  of  Thought,  as  may  enable 
him  to  take  proper  Meafures,  and  conceal,  if  poflible,  his  Er¬ 
ror  both  from  the  Patient  and  the  By-ftanders.  He  muft  there¬ 
fore  diligently  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  whether  the  Blood 
flows  freely  from  the  Orifice,  or  whether  it  iniinuates  itfelf 
copioufly  between  the  Mufcles  and  the  Skin  ;  if  it  flows  freely, 
a  very  large  Quantity  of  Blood  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Patient, 
and  even  till  he  faints  away.  The  Patient,  in  the  mean  time, 
and  the  By-ftanders,  are,  according  to  the  Advice  of  Dicnis,  to 
be  artfully  wrought  up  into  a  Perfuafion,  that  the  Perfon 
abounds  too  much  in  Blood  ;  that  ’tis  too  hot,  and,  as  it  were, 
boiling  ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  thefe  Circurnllances,  his. 
Cafe  calls  for  fo  large  an  Evacuation  :  For  fince  the  Blood  ceafes 
to  flow  when  the  Deliquium  comes  on,  the W  our.d  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  tied  up,  and  the  Abundance  or  Impetuofity  of  the 
Blood,  by  that  very  Means,  hinder’d  from  burfting  out  afrefh, 
producing  an  Aneuryfm,  or  at  leaft  from  preventing  the  Agglu-. 
tination  of  the  Wound.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Surgeon  ought, 
if  poflible,  to  catch  an  Opportunity  of  privately  conveying  a' 
Piece  of  Money  into  the  firft  Comprefs,  which  fie  is  to  apply 
immediately  to  the  Wound,  for  its  more  effectual  Compreflion  ; 
then,  after  cleanfing  the  Patient’s  Arm,  he  is  to  apply  a  fecond 
Comprefs,  broader  than  the  firft  ;  and  even  a  third,  broader 
than  the  fecond  ;  and  all  of  them  fufficiently  thick  :  And  then,, 
bending  the  Patient’s  Elbow,  he  is  to  apply  a  double  Bandage, 
both  with  a  View  to  retain  the  ComprdTes  more  firmly,  and 
comprefs  and  agglutinate  the  Wound  of  the  Artery  more  effe- 
dlually.  Thefe  Bandages  are  to  be  applied  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  common  and  ordinary  Venefedlions.  It  is  alfo  highly 
proper  to  apply  a  narrow,  thick,  and  long  Comprefs  upon  the 
I  ra£l  of  the  Brachial  Artery ,  all  along  from  the  Wound  to 
the  Arm-pit ;  and  this  Comprefs  is  to  be  fix’d  with  a  Bandage 
applied  in  cbtufe  fpiral  W reatho,  that  the  Brachial  Artery  being 
thus  gently  comprefs’d,  the  Impetus  of  the  Blood  upon  the 
Wound  may,  by  that  means,  be  confiderably  diminilh  d:  And 
that  the  By-ftanders  may  not  fo  much  as  entertain  the  remoteff: 
Sufpicion  of  the  Error  committed,  they  are,  with  a  grave  and 
ferious  Air,  to  be  told,  that  it  was  abfolutely  impoflible  to  ftop 
the  impetuous  boiling  Blood  of  the  Patient,  without  the  Aflift- 
ance  of  fo  artful  and  curious  a  Bandage.  I  hope  Father  Paren- 
nin,  when  he  tranflated  Dionis’r  Surgery  into  tue  I  artar,^  or 
modern  Chinefe  Language ,  left  out  this  Advice  above-mention  d ; 
otherwife  it  would  give  the  Chinefe  a  horrid  Idea  oj  the  h  Many  of 
the  European  Surgeons ,  which  Charity  obliges  us  to  piejume  they 
are  feldom  guilty  of.  As  the  moft  political  thing  a  Surgeon  cart 
pojjibly  do,  is  to  be  honejl ,  I  fhouid  advife  him,  in  the  Caje  befort 
us,  to  difeover  fairly  the  Accident,  that  farther  Advue  andjjjiJ 
ance  may  be  immediately  procur'd ;  for  the  lie  fare  oj  the  Patient 
is  of  infinitely  more  Importance,  than  the  Reputation  of  ’  any  ur 
geon  whatever.  Inftead  of  the  firft  Comprefs,  aimd  wit  a 
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Piece  of  Money,  a  little  chew’d  Paper,  efpecially  if  immerfed 
in  melted  Greafe,  and  well  wrung  out,  may  be  applied  to  the 
Orifice  with  the  fame,  if  not  more  Propriety  ;  and  l'ome  Com- 
prefi'es,  becoming  gradually  broader,  as  in  the  other  Cafe,  are 
to  be  clapt  upon  it,  and  fecured  with  the  fame  Bandages,  and 
in  the  fame  manner. 

After  this  is  over,  if  the  Patient  has  not  recover’d  from  his 
Deliquium,  he  is  to  be  rous’d,  by  applying  to  hisNoftrilsa 
Linen  Cloth  foak’d  in  Vinegar  or  HungaryWaX.tr,  by  pouring  a 
little  Wine  into  his  Mouth,  and  by  opening  the  Windows,  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  free  Air  :  When  this  trouble- 
fonie  Scene  is  clofed,  Reft,  together  with  a  fpare  and  flender 
Diet,  is  carefully  to  be  recommended  to  the  Patient :  He  is 
even  to  be  told,  in  plain  Terms,  that  a  moft  dangerous  Effufion 
of  Blood  will  enfue,  if  either  by  an  improper  Regimen,  Mo¬ 
tion  of  his  Arm,  or  any  other  Caufe,  the  Bandages  fhould  be 
unloofed  or  give  way.  For  this  Reafon,  ’tis  not  only  expedient, 
but  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  the  wounded  Arm,  moderately 
bent,  lhould  be  fupported  in  the  Day-time  with  a  Towel,  or 
Scarf,  hung  about  his  Neck,  and  by  feveral  Pins  fix’d  to  his 
Cloaths,  that  his  Arm  may  the  more  effectually  be  kept  from 
moving  ;  a^d  in  the  Night-time  it  is  to  be  laid  on  a  foft  Pil¬ 
low. 

Some  Hours  after  the  Application  of  the  Bandage,  the  Sur¬ 
geon  ought  frequently  to  vilit  the  Patient,  take  a  careful  Survey 
of  the  Bandages,  and  the  wounded  Arm  ;  and  obferve  whether 
a  frefh  Effufion  of  Blood,  a  hard  and  painful  Tumour,  a  vehe¬ 
ment  Inflammation,  or  a  Gangrene,  have  already  happen’d,  or 
are  likely  to  happen  ;  and  whether  the  Bandages  are  ftill  firm 
and  tight.  If  all  other  Appearances  are  favourable,  tho’  a  large, 
but  at  the  fame  time  a  foft,  Tumour  arifes  about  the  Part  af- 
feCted,  the  Bandages  are  to  remain  in  that  State,  and  not  to  be 
loofed  before  the  fourth  Day  ;  for  a  Tumour  of  that  Kind  por¬ 
tends  no  Ill,  even  tho’  it  lhould  diffufe  itfelf  thro’  the  whole 
Arm  ;  but  when  the  Bandages  appear  too  loofe,  they  rauft  be 
taken  off  with  thegreateft  Caution,  andagain  applied  more  tight¬ 
ly  ;  whilft  they  are  taking  off,  the  Brachial  Artery  lhould  al¬ 
ways  be  comprefs’d  with  aTorcular,  or  at  leaft  with  the  Thumb 
of  an  Afliftant,  about  the  Middle  of  the  Arm  ;  and  the  W ound 
itfelf  lhould  always  be  comprefs’d  wdth  the  Thumb  or  Finger 
of  the  Surgeon,  till  the  fame  Bandages,  or  others,  together  with 
frelh  Compreffes,  are  again  applied  :  But  we  are  to  take  parti¬ 
cular  Care,  that  the  Compreiles,  efpecially  the  undermoft,  or 
the  chew’d  Paper,  if  adhering  to  the  Orifice,  be  not  pull’d 
away,  but  rather  be  allow’d  to  fall  off  of  their  own  Accord  : 
And,  indeed,  this  Bandage  is  carefully  to  be  furvey’d,  and  when 
it  becomes  loofe,  to  be  made  tighter,  after  putting  a  little  Balfam 
of  Peru  or  Capaivi  into  the  Wound,  fo  long  as  there  is  even 
the  leaft  apparent  Danger  of  a  frelh  Effufion,  and  till  the 
Wound  is  effectually  agglutinated.  But  if,  unluckily,  a  frelh 
Effufion  come  on,  the  Trunk  of  the  Brachial  Artery,  about 
the  Middle  of  the  Arm,  is  to  be  ftrongly  comprefs’d,  either 
with  aTorcular,  or  the  Thumb  or  Fingers  of  an  Afliftant,  as 
we  advifed  above,  till  other  and  longer  Bandages,  together 
With  frelh  and  thicker  Compreffes,1  are  prepar’d,  as  in  the  firft 
Drefling  ;  the  former  Applications  are  to  be  removed,  the 
Wound  is  carefully  to  be  cleanfed  with  warm  Wine,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  the  Compreffes  and  Bandages  are  again  to  be  applied 
in  the  manner  above  directed,  till  the  Wound  is  agglutinated. 
But  if  a  Gangrene  appears,  and  is  occafion’d  by  the  Tightnefs 
of  the  Bandages,  in  that  Cafe  they  are  to  be  remov’d  with  the 
Cautions  already  given  ;  and,  after  inlarging  the  Compreffes, 
they  are  again  to  be  applied  a  little  more  gently,  and  the  Arm 
itfelf  is  to  be  ply ’d  with  fuch  Medicines  as  are  good  againft 
Gangrenes  :  But  if  the  Gangrene  proceed  from  an  ObftruCtion 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  for  want  of  another  Artery  in 
the  Arm,  which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  wanting,  in  this  Cafe 
there  is  an  abfolute  Necefiity  for  having  recourfe  to  Amputa¬ 
tion. 

But  even  tho’  none  of  thefe  Misfortunes  lhould  happen,  and 
tho’  the  Wound  lhould,  for  feme  time,  remain  in  this  hopeful 
Condition,  the  Patient  is  neverthelefs  to  be  advifed  to  keep  a 
Bandage  on  the  Wound  for  eight,  ten,  or  fourteen  Days,  and 
indeed  the  longer  the  better  ;  and  to  keep  his  Arm  in  a  State  of 
Reft,  left  the  Impetus  of  the  Blood  lhould  again  deftroy  the 
tender  Cicatrix,  or  raife  it  into  an  Aneuryftn.  The  Regimen 
alfo,  as  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Diforder,  muft  as  yet  be  fpare 
and  flender :  Wine,  and  other  ftrong  Liquors,  are  entirely  to  be 
avoided,  that  a  too  violent  Motion  of  the  Blood  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  ;  which,  if  it  lhould  happen,  is  to  be  taken  off  by  open¬ 
ing  a  Vein  in  feme  other  Part:  For  thus  the  moft  dangerous 
Evils,  that  is,  an  exceflive  Effufion  of  Blood,  and  an  Aneu- 
ryfm,  are  not  only  guarded  againft,  but  the  wounded  Artery  is 
more  effectually  agglutinated  ;  efpecially  if,  when  the  under 
Comprefs,  or  the  chew’d  Paper  ufed  for  that  Purpofe,  falls  off, 
a  little  Balfam  of  Peru  or  Capaivi,  or  any  other  balfam ic  Ef- 
fence,  be  applied  to  the  Wound.  By  thefe  means  the  Patient 
is  frequently  reftor’d  fo  effectually,  that  he  fuftains  no  manner 
of  Injury  by  the  Erfor  of  the  Surgeon. 


Thefe  are  the  Meafures  to  be  taken,  and  this  the  Courfe  to 
be  follow’d,  by  the  Surgeon,  when  neither  Patient  nor  By- 
llanders  fufpeCt  the  Error  ;  but  if  any  one  lhould  at  firft  fufpeCt 
the  Misfortune,  and  fee  the  Surgeon’s  Error,  in  this  Cafe  ’tis 
better  ingenuoufly  to  own  his  Blunder,  which  indeed  may  be 
committed  by  any  one;  and  after  laying  down  the  Caufes  ot  the 
Error,  which  could  not  have  been  guarded  againft  even  by  the 
moft  lkilful  and  quick-lighted  Surgeon,  he  is  to  encourage  the 
Patient  and  By-ftanders  by  the  Promife  of  a  fpeedy  and  effectual 
Cure,  provided  his  Directions  are  follow’d.  This  open  Inge¬ 
nuity,  and  frank  Confeflion,  of  the  Surgeon  frequently  lays  a 
foundation  for  a  fpeedier  and  furer  Cure,  than  if  the  Patient  had 
not  fufpeCted  the  Error  ;  becaufe,  being  by  this  means  apprifed 
of  the  Danger,  he  is  the  more  careful  to  follow  his  Surgeon’s 
Directions,  and  both  do  and  fuffer  whatever  is  thought  necef- 
fary  to  his  Cure. 

But  when  the  Orifices  of  the  Skin  and  Artery  do  not  cxaCt- 
ly  correfpond  to  each  other,  but  the  Blood,  flowing  from  the 
wounded  Artery,  infinuates  itfelf  between  the  Muffles  and  the 
Skin,  the  Surgeon  is  then  to  proceed  in  a  quite  different  Me¬ 
thod  :  For,  in  this  Cafe,  ’tis  by  no  means  proper  to  bleed  the 
Patient,  ad  Animi  Deliquium  ;  becaufe,  in  the  mean  time,  fuch 
a  Quantity  of  Blood  may  poflibly  infinuate  itfelf  between  the 
Muffles  and  the  Skin,  as  may  lay  a  Foundation  for  a  Sphacelus 
by  its  Corruption,  or  at  leaft  create  an  immediate  Neceflity  of 
performing  the  Operation  for  the  Aneuryfm.  In  this  perplexing 
State  of  Things,  therefore,  if  the  Orifice  of  the  Skin  cannot, 
by  the  Afliftance  of  the  Finger,  be  made  to  correfpond  fo  to 
the  Orifice  of  the  wounded  Veffel,  that  the  Blood  may  not  infi¬ 
nuate  itfelf  between  the  Muffles  and  the  Skin,  but  flow  freely 
out  of  the  Body,  the  Orifice  is  immediately  to  be  flopp’d  with 
the  Finger,  or  a  Piece  of  chew’d  Paper ;  and  feveral  Com¬ 
preffes,  becoming  gradually  broader,  are  to  be  applied  to  it  ; 
and  the  Compreiles  are  to  be  retain’d  and  fix’d  by  Bandages  in 
the  manner  above-direCted  ;  nor  is  the  Application  of  that  long 
Comprefs,  and  Bandage,  which  we  have  recommended  for 
comprefling  the  Trunk  of  the  Brachial  Artery,  to  be  negleCted. 

A  large  Quantity  of  Blood  muft  alfo  be  taken  from  fome  other 
Part  of  the  Patient’s  Body,  if  Circumftances  call  for  it :  After 
this  the  fame  Steps  muft  be  taken  which  we  have  direCted  above, 
till  the  Wound  be  effectually  agglutinated.  Soon  after  the 
Patient  muft  again  be  vifited ;  for  it  fometimes  happens,  that, 
after  the  Application  of  the  Bandage,  no  Blood  flows  from  the 
Wound,  but  fo  infinuates  itfelf  between  the  Muffles  and  Skin, 
as  to  diftend  the  Arm  fometimes  to  a  prodigious  Size.  Dionis 
gives  us  a  memorable  Cafe  of  this  Nature,  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  open  the  Skin  of  the  whole  Arm,  and  evacuate 
four  Pints  of  Blood,  which  had  fill’d  all  the  intermediate  Space 
of  the  Arm,  between  the  Elbow  and  the  Scapula.  Ruyfch  alfo 
gives  us  an  Inftance  much  of  the  fame  Nature,  where  the  Blood 
was  found  coagulated  almoft  thro’  the  whole  Aim.  Heijler. 

Cure  of  Aneurysms. 

Aneurysm  is  a  Term  inUfe  among  the  Surgeons,  by  which 
they  fignify  a  Tumour  caufed  by  a  Dilatation,  Percuflion,  or 
Rupture  of  an  Artery,  full  of  Blood,  and  commonly  attended 
with  a  Pulfation.  They  reckon  two  Kinds  of  Aneuryfms,  the 
Spurious  and  the  True :  The  true  Aneuryfm  is,  when  a  Tu¬ 
mour,  with  more  or  lefs  Pulfation,  arifes  from  a  Dilatation 
either  of  the  whole  Artery,  or  only  of  one  Side  thereof,  almoft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Tumours  call’d  Varices  are  generated 
in  the  Veins.  Both  thefe  Sorts  of  Tumours  may  be  confider’d 
as  Hernias  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins  ;  and  by  fome,  for  that 
Reafon,  are  fo  call’d.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fpurious  Aneuryfm 
happens  from  an  Aperture  made  in  an  Artery,  either  by  exter¬ 
nal  Violence,  as  in  Phlebotomy,  a  Wound,  or  a  Contufion  ; 
or  by  an  E rollon,  however  caufed,  whence  there  is  produced  an 
Extravafation  of  Blood  betwixt  the  Skin  and  the  other  Parts  ; 
from  whofe  Effufion,  and  Detention  under  the  Skin,  the  Part 
affeCted  fwells,  by  little  and  little,  to  an  exceflive  Degree,  and 
becomes  of  a  livid  or  black  Colour  ;  or  when  a  true  Aneuryfm 
happens  to  fwell  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  its  contain¬ 
ing  Coats  being  diftended  and  broken.  Blood  either  iffues  from 
a  Wound,  or  there  is  an  Effufion  of  the  fame  under  the  Skin, 
which  remains  whole  and  unperforated.  Hence  arifes  a  very 
troublefome  Tumour,  which  has  little  or  no  Pulfation,  and  lefs 
Elevation  than  in  the  true  Aneuryfm.  Sometimes  a  Gangrene 
follows  the  Corruption  of  this  Effufion  of  Blood,  or  Death  itfelf, 
from  the  profufe  Haemorrhage.  But  we  may  alfo  diftinguifti 
Aneuryfms  by  the  Accidents  which  accompany  them  :  Thus 
fome  are  deftitute  of  the  bad  Symptoms  which  attend  other 
Kinds  ;  and  there  are  fome,  particularly  fuch  as  are  called  fpu¬ 
rious,  which  are  accompanied  with  Immobility,  a  great  Pain, 
and  a  Corruption  and  Sphacelation  of  the  Part:  Thefe  may, 
not  improperly,  be  ftyl’d  complicated ;  and  the  former  Kind, 
fmple.  They  may  alfo  be  diltinguilh’d  into  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  ;  the  firft  affects  fome  external,  the  other  an  internal  Arte¬ 
ry  :  And,  to  name  no  more,  there  feeins  to  be  a  very  remark¬ 
able  Difference  between  Aneuryfms,  as  fome  of  them,  tho  of 
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a  good  Bigncfs,  are  now-and-then  void  of  Pulfation  ;  others 
are  conftantly  attended  with  the  fame,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  De¬ 
gree  ;  for  you  muft  obferve,  as  was  faid  before,  that  the  fpu- 
rious  Aneuryfms,  cfpecially  the  larger  Sort,  have  fcarce  any  Pul- 
fation  ;  but  in  the  true  Kind,  and  principally  thofe  of  a  fmall 
Size,  the  Pulfation  is  pretty  ftrong  ;  and  in  fome  of  thefe 
Aneuryfms  diminifhes  as  the  Tumour  increafcs,  but  in  others  is 
not  diminifh’d,  but  rather  increafes  with  the  Tumour. 

The  true  external  Aneuryfm,  befides  the  Properties  juft  now 
mention’d,  ife  commonly  at  firft  a  very  fmall  Tumour,  often  no 
bigger  than  a  Hafle-nut,  with  a  conftant  Pulfation.  As  for 
internal  Aneuryfms,  becaufe  they  are  invifible  in  the  Beginning, 
we  can  fay  nothing  of  their  Size.  To  proceed  then  with  the 
other  ;  the  Place  of  the  Tumour  is,  for  the  moft  part,  foft  to 
the  Touch,  and  a  fluctuating  and  renitent  Liquid  is  perceiv’d  in 
it.  It  very  feldom  deviates  from  the  natural  Colour  of  the  Skin, 
and  beats  like  other  Arteries.  The  Tumour,  when  prefs’d  with 
the  Finger,  while  it  is  yet  fmall,  vanifhes,  and  returns  when 
the  Finger  is  removed  ;  but  this  Trial  very  feldom  or  never  fuc- 
ceeds,  after  the  Tumour  is  advanced  to  any  confiderable  Size  ; 
for  the  Tumour  increafes  by  degrees,  and  fometimes  arrives  to  a 
vaft  Bignefs.  The  fpurious  Aneuryfm  fwells,  with  a  Pain,  and 
Hardnefs,  and  a  Lividnefs  of  the  Skin;  but  the  Tumour  is 
more  flat  than  in  the  other,  and  generally  without  a  Pulfe  ; 
when  it  is  prefs’d,  a  Noife  B  perceiv’d  ;  and  oftentimes  the 
whole  Member,  or  at  leaft  a  great  Part  of  it,  being  more  and 
more  inflated,  at  laft  putrifies,  and  becomes  fphacelated. 

Aneuryfms  very  often  arife  in  the  Arms,  that  is,  whenever 
the  Surgeon,  in  opening  a  Vein,  efpecially  the  Bafilica,  pricks 
an  Artery  at  the  fame  time,  or  at  leaft  touches  it  with  his  Lan¬ 
cet.  For,  in  fuch  Cafes,  the  other  Coats  of  the  Artery,  or 
thofe  which  were  newly  agglutinated,  being  worn  and  prefs’d 
by  the  continual  Pulfation  of  the  Blood,  are  more  and  more 
debilitated  and  diftended,  till  at  laft  they  give  way  for  the  Rife 
of  a  very  terrible  Tumour.  Wherefore  if,  in  the  Space  of 
fome  Days  or  Weeks  after  VenaefeClion  in  the  Arm,  there 
arifes  a  Tubercle  with  a  Pulfe  in  it,  as  defcribed  in  the  pre, ceding 
Paragraph,  you  may  conclude,  that  you  fee  the  Appearance  of 
an  Aneuryfm.  But,  befides  the  Surgeon’s  Inftrument,  there 
are  a  Multitude  of  other  Caufes,  both  internal  and  external, 
that  give  Birth  to  Aneuryfms,  as  well  in  other  Parts  as  in  the 
Arms  :  For  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  remarkable  Tumours  to 
arife  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  from  Wounds,  Bruifes,  and 
Suppurations  of  the  Arteries,  by  external  Caufes.  And  ’tis  not 
impollible  for  the  Breaft  and  Abdomen  to  be  inwardly  aft'eCted 
with  Aneuryfms,  from  the  Weaknefs  of  the  outer  or  inner 
Coats  of  the  Arteries,  however  occafton’d,  whether  by  Exul¬ 
ceration,  for  Inftance,  or  Erofton.  This  is  abundantly  con¬ 
firm’d  by  undoubted  Gbfervations  of  Fallopius ,  Severinus , 
Ruyfcb ,  Lancift,  and  myfelf.  The  Caufes,  indeed,  efpecially 
Of  internal  Aneuryfms,  are  often  doubtful,  or  wholly  uncertain  ; 
however,  they  muft  be  either  internal  or  external  :  And  ’tis 
probable,  that  Aneuryfms,  many  times,  owe  their  Rife  to  a  Fall, 
or  to  Blows,  or  former  Fractures,  to  violent  Motions  in  lifting 
or  pufhing  great  Weights,  to  Leaping,  hard  Riding,  or  any 
other  violent  Concuflion,  by  which  an  Artery  may  happen  to 
fuftain  too  great  a  Percufiion,  and  be  debilitated,  or  be  too  much 
prefs’d,  and  by  that  means  diftended  into  a  Tumour :  Or  they 
may  be  owing  to  an  Inflammation,  Suppuration,  and  Erofton, 
Occafton’d  by  an  Ulcer  of  an  adjacent  Part,  or  a  Part  of  the 
fame  Artery,  whereby  its  other  Coats  are  render’d  too  weak  to 
fuftain  the  Force  of  the  Blood  thatrufhes  into  them,  and  fo  are 
obliged  to  ftretch  and  give  way,  and  by  degrees  to  expand  into  a 
Tumour.  So  it  has  been  often  feen,  that  from  a  flight  Hurt 
of  the  Artery,  by  a  Knife,  a  Dart,  or  any  other  fharp  Inftru¬ 
ment,  efpecially  in  Phlebotomy  of  the  Arm,  as  before  obferv’d, 
Aneuryfms  have  proceeded  ;  and  even  when  die  Artery  has  been 
but  juft  touch’d,  and  only  its  outer  Coat  flightly  wounded,  by 
the  Point  of  the  Lancet,  the  inner  Coat  remaining  entire  :  For 
this  flight  Hurt  is  the  Occafton,  that  the  inner  Coat,  at  the  Place 
where  the  Injury  is  received,  becomes  unable  to  reftftand  fuftain 
the  Pulfe  of  the  Heart,  and  the  prefling  Influx  of  the  Blood, 
but  is  forced  to  give  way  ;  by  which  means  the  weak  and  injur’d 
Part  is  by  degrees  dilated  into  a  very  fenftble  Tumour,  ca.l’d 
an  Aneuryfm.  Now  if  we  apply  this  mechanical  Theory  of  an 
Aneuryfm  from  external  to  internal  Aneuryfms,  many  things 
may  happen  to  injure  the  Coats  of  the  internal  Arteries  :  Thus 
an  Artery  may  be  weaker,  and  have  lefs  renitent  Force,  in  a 
certain  Place  than  elfewhere,  whether  the  Caufe  of  the  Defeat 
operates  on  the  external  Superficies  of  the  Artery,  or  within  its 
Tunics.  So  alfo  from  a  Fall,  a  Blow,  a  Bruife,  an  Inflam¬ 
mation,  Suppuration,  Ulcer,  & c.  fome  Part  of  an  Artery  may 
be  fo  debilitated,  or  corroded,  as  to  become  unable  to  fuftain 
the  Imprcfiions  of  the  Heart  and  Blood,  and  fo  an  Aneuryfm 
may  be  produced  ;  cfpecially  if  fome  external  Force,  as  violent 
Motion,  a  Fall,  Concuflion,  or  the  like,  happen  to  concur. 

How  to  prevent  an  Aneuryfm,  from  an  Accident  in  Bleed¬ 
ing,  is  fpecify’d  above.  I  am  now  to  give  the  Signs  by  which 
you  may  know,  whether,  in  opening  a  Vein,  you  happen  to  huit 
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an  Artery,  tho’  but  flightly  ;  but  as  there  are  no  certain,  or,  as 
tiiey  call  them,  pathognomic  Marks  of  a  flight  Hurt  of  that 
Kind*  we  muft  truft  to  probable  Conjectures.  Whenever, 
then,  we  plainly  perceive  a  Pulfation  againft  the  Point  of  the 
Lancet  held  to  the  Arm,  but  no  Blood  fprings  out  of  the  Arte¬ 
ry,  we  may  reafonably  fufpeCf,  that  the  outer  Coat  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery  has  been  touch’d,  and  fufFer’d  Injury  :  To  avoid  therefore 
the  Danger  of  a  fupervening  Aneuryfm,  you  are  to  enter  on  die 
Method  of  Cure  directed  above. 

But  if,  through  the  Imprudence  or  Negligence  of  the  Patient, 
or  the  Surgeon  himfelf,  the  thing  be  disregarded,  or  the  Ban¬ 
dage,  there  advifed,  left  oft  too  fo  on,  an  Aneuryfm  isveryeafi- 
ly  form’d,  and  fhewS  itfelf.  For  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  th2t 
whenever  a  Tubercle,  with  a  Pulfation  in  it,  arifes  within  the 
Space  of  a  Month  after  a  Vein  has  been  open’d,  there  is  an 
Aneuryfm,  which  owed  its  Rife  to  a  flight  Hurt  of  the  Artery- 
in  the  Arm.  But  a  true  Aneuryfm,  while  it  is  yet  frefh  and 
fmall,  brings  little  or  no  Inconvenience  with  it,  befides  an  uh- 
eafy  Pulfation,  and  a  flight  Tumour  ;  but  afterwards,  when  by 
little  and  little  it  is  increafed,  and  grown  to  the  Bignefs  of  an 
Egg,  or  a  Man’s  Fift,  or  his  Head,  of  which  laft  there  are 
Instances,  (fee  Tab.  32.  Fig.  6.)  it  is  attended  with  a  moft 
intenfe  Pain,  an  Immobility  of  the  Part,  a  Weaknefs,  and  other 
ill  Symptoms  ;  the  Confequences  of  which  are,  that,  without 
immediate  Aftiftance,  the  Coats  of  the  Arteries,  becoming 
every  Day  thinner,  are  at  laft  burft,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of 
the  miferable  Patient,  and  oftentimes  not  without  inftant  Dan¬ 
ger  of  Death  ;  for  either  the  outward  Skin  is  burft  at  the  fame 
time,  and  a  dreadful  Haemorrhage  fucceeds,  or  it  remains  en¬ 
tire  ;  in  which  Cafe  there  comes  on,  bv  little  and  little,  a  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  retain’d  Blood,  and  a  Gangrene.  Tho’  almoft 
all  Aneuryfms  are  attended  with  Danger,  and,  a sBartboline  and 
Harder  allures  us,  few  ever  faw  a  happy  Event  of  an  Aneuryfm j 
yet  the  moft  troublefome  and  dangerous  are  ufually  fuch  as 
affeCl:  either  the  internal  and  largeft  Arteries,  or  thofe  which 
lie  very  much  conceal’d,  and  out  of  Reach.  Of  this  Kind  are 
thofe  Aneuryfms  which  arife  in  the  Aorta,  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  Brachial,  Subclavian,  or  the  Carotid  Arteries,  (sc.  So  alfo, 
for  the  moft  part,  are  thofe  Aneuryfms  incurable  which  affeCl 
the  Carotid  Artery  in  the  Neck,  the  Subclavian  and  Axillary 
near  the  Shoulder,  and  alfo  the  Crural  Artery,  efpecially  near 
the  Belly.  For,  during  the  Operation,  there  ufually  happens  a 
dreadful,  and  often  mortal,  Haemorrhage ;  or  they  terminate  in 
a  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus.  Aneurylins  in  the  external  Arte¬ 
ries  are  of  a  lefs  dangerous  Nature,  and  are  frequently  cured  } 
of  this  Sort,  in  particular,  are  fuch  as  afFedl  the  Arteries  of  the 
Cranium,  thofe  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Ribs,  of  the  Foot,  Hand, 
and  lower  Part  of  the  Arm.  But  in  an  Aneuryfm  in  the  Arm, 
which  is  caufed  by  the  Prick  of  a  Lancet,  unlefs  it  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  Beginning,  in  which  State,  by  Comprefles  and 
Ligatures,  it  is  often  cured,  the  Operation  is  of  doubtful  Event: 
For,  in  this  Cafe,  as  the  Trunk  of  the  Artery  wants  to  be  con- 
glutinated  and  clofed,  it  can  hardly  be  avoided  but  the  Elbow 
and  Hand,  either  through  a  Deficiency  in  the  larger  Branch,  or 
the  Smallnefs  of  the  lelier  Ramifications,  muft  begin  to  want 
fufficient  Blood  and  Nutriment ;  in  which Circumftance  a  Gan¬ 
grene  and  Sphacelus,  and  oftentimes  a  Mortification  of  the  Part, 
are  nigh  at  hand,  as  I  have  learn’d  from  long  Experience,  con¬ 
firm’d  by  the  Obfervations  of  feveral  Phyficians  ;  fo  that  we  are 
often  obliged  to  cut  off  the  corrupted  Part,  to  fave  the  Patient’s 
Life,  who  yet,  for  ali  that  we  can  do,  many  times  perifhes 
after  the  Amputation.  Whenever  an  Aneuryfm  breaks  fpon- 
taneoufly,  and  contrary  to  Expectation,  there  is  generally  fo 
great  an  Effufion  of  Blood,  that  the  exhaufted  Patient  muft  die 
immediately,  if  not  very  fpeedily  afiifted  by  means  of  the  Tour¬ 
niquet,  and  other  things  of  that  Nature,  under  a  fkilful  Opera¬ 
tor.  Equal,  almoft,  is  the  Danger,  when  a  Tumour  of  this 
kind  is  treated  like  an  Abfcefs,  and  fuffers  an  Incifion  from  an 
ignorant  Surgeon.  But  there  is  one  thing,  which,  above  all 
others,  merits  Obfervation,  which  is,  that  the  fpurious  Aneu¬ 
ryfms  are  far  more  dangerous  than  the  true  ones :  For  thefe 
latter,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  no  extraordinary  Size,  may  be 
endur’d  for  many  Years,  and  even  to  the  End  of  Life,  without 
much  Trouble  or  Hazard,  efpecially  with  the  Ufe  of  a  proper 
Ligature  or  Bandage  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  fpurious 
Sort  immediately  betray  their  Tendency  either  to  an  exceflive 
Haemorrhage,  or  to  a  Corruption  and  Sphacelus.  Indeed,  both 
Kinds  of  Aneuryfms  are  to  be  dreaded,  in  proportion  to  their 
Largenefs,  and  dangerous  Situation  ;  infomuch  that  the  intrepid 
and  moft  experienced  Hildanus  never  attempted  any  Chirurgi- 
cal  Operation  upon  them  ;  and  Ruyfcb  exprefly  fays  of  the  Sur¬ 
geons  of  AinJlerdajri)  that  not  one  of  them,  for  above  twenty 
Years,  undertook  an  Operation  of  that  kind.  So,  alfo,  a  jpu- 
rious  Aneuryfm  is  generally  more  difficult  to  be  treated  wuth  the 
Knife  than  the  true  Sort;  becaufe  the  extravafated  Blood  being 
diffufed  on  all  Sides,  and  concreted,  creates  a  great  deal  of 
Trouble  to  the  Surgeon  in  removing  it.  As  for  internal  Aneu¬ 
ryfms,  fince  they  frequently  lie  conceal’d,  ’tis  plain,  that  they 
are  out  of  the  Reach  of  the  falutary  Art  of  Surgery,  becaufe 
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they  are  not  fo  to  be  come  at  by  the  Hands ;  or  if  thefe  inter¬ 
nal  ones  fhould,  in  fome  meafure,  offer  themfelves  to  Sight, 
there  is  no  opening,  or  making  an  Inciiion  in  them,  without 
immediate  Hazard  of  Life  ;  for  which  Reafons  thofe  conium- 
mate  Surgeons,  Fallopius,  Pare ,  and  Severinus ,  never  attempted 
their  Cure.  Upon  this  Confideration  we  alfo,  for  our  Part,  left 
vve  fhould  be  thought  to  throw'  away  1  ime  and  Advice  upon  a 
defperate  Cafe,  fhall  only  treat,  in  the  therapeutic  Part,^  of  ex¬ 
ternal  Aneuryfms,  where  there  is  fome  Prolpedt  oi  a  Cure. 

That  every  Perfon  may  be  inftrudled  in  the  beft  Method  of 
curing  lo  dangerous  a  Diforder,  we  fhall  make  it  our  principal 
Endeavour,  in  the  firft  place,  briefly  to  explain  by  what  Me¬ 
thods  Aneuryfms,  that  arife  in  the  Flexures  of  the  Cubit,  or 
Elbow,  which  happen  more  frequently  than  dlfewhere,  are 
in  oft  properly  to  be  treated  ;  whence  it  will  fufliciently  appear, 
after  what  manner  other  Aneuryfms,  which  are  lefs  frequent, 
ought  to  be  managed.  Now  when  a  true  Aneuryfm  aides  in 
the  Flexure  ot  the  Cubit,  while  it  is  in  the  Beginning,  and  but 
Email,  or  at  leaft  of  no  confiderable  Bignefs,  there  are  two 
Ways  of  Cure,  one  by  Comprefs  and  Bandage,  the  other 
by  the  Knife.  The  former  of  thele  is  executed  in  two  differ- 
ent  manners,  that  is,  by  Bclfters  and  billets ;  or  by  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  Inftruments,  adapted  to  the  Purpofe.  The  Method  of 
Compreflion  for  a  true  Aneuryfm,  while  it  is  little,  and  for  a 
fpurious  one,  where  is  no  Eftulion  of  Blood  between  the  Parts, 
is  always  to  be  try’d  in  the  firft  Place  ;  for  it  W’ould  be  Cruelty 
ro  fet  about  a  dangerous  Incifion,  when  a  milder  Method  ot 
Cure  would  anfwer  the  End.  After  we  have  made  a  Repreflion 
of  all  the  Blood  from  the  Tumor,  the  Aneuryfm  may  be  con¬ 
tracted,  and  kept  down,  by  means  of  Compreffes  of  chew’d 
Paper,  or  an  aftringent  Plaifter,  and  afterwards  with  larger 
Compreffes,  and  proper  Bandages,  which,  if  kept  on  the  Place 
for  fome  Weeks  or  Months,  may  be  of  great  Service.  This 
Method,  to  pafs  over  more  modern  Examples,  was  long  ago 
pradtifed  by  Hildanus ,  Tuipius ,  and  Rogerius  .•  But  if  a  Liga¬ 
ture  of  this  Kind  will  not  anfwer  the  Purpofe,  as  Ad.  Bourdelot, 
Phyfician  to  the  King  of  France ,  experienced  in  his  own  Cafe, 
the  Surgeons  have  invented  proper  Machines,  by  means  of 
which  the  fmaller  Sort  cf  Aneuryfms  are  not  only  reprefled  and 
kept  down,  but  with  the  Help  efpecially  of  a  {Lengthening 
Plaifter,  are  ufually  cured.  Two  of  thefe,  among  many,  are 
reprefented  Tab.  32.  Fig.  8.  and  9.  tho’  their  Application 
and  Ufe  are  better  demonftrated  by  Infpedtion,  than  deferibed 
in  a  Multitude  of  Words.  In  the  mean  time  we  hope  they  will 
be  clearly  enough  underftood  from  the  Explication  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Plate,  which  fee. 

■  If  the  Aneuryfm  be  too  large  to  fubmit  to  Repreflion,  either 
by  Ligature  or  Inftruments,  or  if  a  true  Aneuryfm,  by  the 
burfting  of.  the  Coat  of  the  Artery,  be  degenerated  into  a 
fpurious  one,  efpecially  if  the  Blood  diffuled  amongft  the  Flefh 
tends  towards  a  Gangrene  ;  if  there  be  any  Immobility  of  the 
Arm,  attended  with  Pain  ;  in  fhert,  if  there  be  any  Danger, 
that  from  the  Burfting  of  the  T umor  and  Skin  together,  the 
redundant  Haemorrhage  fhould  kill  the  Patient  on  a  fudden  ;  in 
all  thefe  Cafes  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  Knife.  The  Ope¬ 
ration,  however,  being  very  painful  and  dangerous,  is  not  to 
be  undertaken  rafhly,  but  with  the  utmoft  Caution  and  Cir- 
cumfpection,  and  after  Confultations  had  with  Phyficians,  and 
the  moft  experienced  Surgeons*  for  fear  that  if  any  ill  Accidents 
fhould  happen,  that  were  unforefeen,  they  fhould  readily  be 
imputed  to  the  Ignorance  or  Temerity  of  the  Operator,  who, 
as  ’twill  be  pretended,  was  under  no  Neceflity  of  proceeding  in 
that  Method. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Operation  confifts  in  two  principal 
Points,  which  are,  firft,  removing  the  Tumor  of  the  Aneu¬ 
ryfm,  and  afterwards  the  Agglutination  of  the  Artery.  In 
Italy ,  no  longer  ago  than  the  laft  Century,  the  Pradtice  was  to 
amputate  an  Arm  afFedfed  with  an  Aneuryfm,  and  to  fear  the 
divided  Arteries  with  an  hot  Iron,  as  appears  from  Bartholin’ s 
Hiftory  of  an  Aneuryfm,  At  prefent  we  endeavour  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Arm,  and  carry  on  the  Cure  by  gentler  Means.  That 
the  Surgeon  may  be  the  more  ready  and  exadt  in  performing  his 
Office, "he  ought  to  diredt  his  Intentions  to  the  three  following 
Points  :  Firft,  by  means  of  the  Tourniquet,  to  flop  the  Blood, 
which  is  a  Contrivance  unknown  to  the  Antients  ;  in  the  next 
Place,  to  find  out  and  difeover  the  Artery  ;  and,  laftly,  to  com- 
prefs  and  bind  it  faft  by  the  Help  of  fome  Topical  Medicine  or 
Ligature.  He  ought,  therefore,  before  he  enters  upon  the 
Operation,  to  be  provided  with  all  the  neceflary  Inftruments, 
and  have  them  ready  by  him,  difpos’d  in  Order,  in  a  Dilli, 
or  on  a  Foard  or  Table.  The  common  Apparatus  of  Inftru¬ 
ments,  or  things  neceflary,  is  as  follows:  A  Tourniquet,  for 
comprefiing  the  Artery  of  the  Arm,  and  flopping  the  Blood, 
and  this  either  a  common  one,  or  one  of  better  Sort  (deferibed 
under  the  Article  Amfutatio)  ;  then  an  Inciiion-knife,  for 
laying  bare  the  Artery  (Tab.  22.  G)  ;  fome  fmall  Hooks  (Tab. 
29.  Fig.  2,  3.)  ;  a  Sponge  dipt  in  hot  Wine,  or  Spirit  of  Wine  ; 
a  Pair  of  Sciiiars,  with  a  blunt  Point  (Tab,  22.  C  or  D) ;  Lint 
fufficient ;  fome  fmall  fquare  Bolfters  of  different  Sizes  ;  a  nar¬ 
row,  but  thick,  Bolfter,  a  Span  long  j  two  large  linen  Cloths, 
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big  enough  to  envelop  and  cover  the  whole  Arm  j  and,  laftly^ 
two  or  three  Fillets,  of  the  Breadth  of  tv/o  Fingers,  but  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  thofe  ufed  about  Bleeding  in  the  Arm. 
Befides  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  if  any  one  chufes  a  Method 
of  Cure  which  proceeds  by  Aftringents  and  Corroiives,  which* 
however,  is  a  very  uncertain  way,  he  muft  have  in  Rcadinefs  a 
Bit  of  blue  Vitriol,  or  fome  of  Weber’s  Styptic  Water,  or 
Butter  of  Antimony,  or  fome  other  thing  of  the  like  Nature. 

If  you  think  it  beft  to  make  a  Ligature  upon  the  Artery,  which 
is  the  furelt  way  to  prevent  a  freth  Haemorrhage,  and  is,  tor 
that  Reafon,  pradtifed  of  late  by  the  beft  Surgeons,  becatife  the 
Falling-off  of  the  Efchar  is  often  followed  by  a  F  lux  of  Blood, 
with  great  Danger  of  Death,  provide  yourfelf  with  a  crooked 
Needle,  threaded  with  a  double  or  triple  waxed  1  bread,  or  in- 
ftead  thereof,  with  a  peculiar  lnftrument  invented  by  myfelf 
for  that  Purpofe  (See  Tab.  29.  Fig.  4.). 

Being  furnifhed  with  all  things  requifite  for  the  Purpofe,  the 
Patient  is  to  be  feated  in  a  Chair,  bending  forwards,  with  his 
Arni  extended  as  for  Bleeding.  Then  four  Afllftants  are  to  be 
difpofed  in  Situations  where  they  may  be  moft  ufeful  and  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Operator.  F  or  Example  :  When  the  Right 
Arm  is  affedted,  I  think  it  moft  convenient  for  the  Surgeon 
himfelf  to  ftand  by  the  Right  Side  of  the  Patient,  and  to  place 
one  of  the  moft  dextrous  of  his  Afllftants  at  the  Right  Shoulder, 
who  may  lay  hold  of  the  Arm  above  the  Tumour,  together 
with  the  Tourniquet  apply ’d  thereto,  in  order  to  ftrain  it 
tighter,  or  relax  it,  according  to  the  prefent  Exigency,  or  the 
Surgeon’s  Word  of  Command.  Another  fhould  be  ordered  to 
ftand  before  the  Patient,  and  ftrongly  to  hold  the  Arm  above 
the  Wrift,  that  it  may  not  eafily  be  drawn  back  while  under 
the  Operation.  Let  a  third  ftand  by  the  Left  Side,  holding  the 
Difti,  or  Table,'  with  the  Inftruments,  and  the  reft  of  the  Ap¬ 
paratus.  And  the  fourth  muft  ftand  ready,  as  Occafion  ferves, 
to  furnifh  the  Surgeon  with  whatever  he  fhall  think  neceflary 
for  completing  the  Operation.  In  what  Order  andPofition  the 
Operator  and  Afllftants  ought  to  place  themfelves  when  the 
Difeafe  affedts  the  Left  Arm,  is  very  obvious  from  thePremifes, 
being  only  a  Difpofition  of  the  Perfons  in  an  Order  dire&ly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  former. 

The  firft  Bufinefs  of  the  Operation  confifts  in  a  very  exadf 
Application  of  the  Tourniquet  upon  the  Brachial  Artery,  nearly 
between  the  Middle  and  the  upper  Part  of  the  Arm  (See  Tah 
24.  Fig.  1.  K)  ;  which  muft  be  gently  ftreighten’d,  till  no 
Pulfe  remains  either  in  the  Aneuryfm  itlelf,  or  at  the  Wrift  of 
the  Hand  ;  for  this  is  the  beft  Precaution  we  can  take  againft  an 
Effufion  of  Blood.  But  we  muft  take  care,  that  the  Conftric- 
tion  be  not  too  hard,  fo  as  to  injure  the  Nerves,  and  other 
tender  Parts.  Let  the  Afliftant  on  the  Right  Side  hold  the 
Stick  placed  in  the  Tourniquet,  or  if  the  Surgeon  chufes  a  Tour¬ 
niquet  furnifhed  with  a  Screw,  (fee  Tab.  26.  and  27.)  it  will 
remain  fixed  on  the  Part,  by  that  means,  without,  further 
Trouble. 

The  Tourniquet  being  thus  rightly  fixed,  there  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  Operation,  which,  we  think,  deferve  a  particu¬ 
lar  Defcription. 

The  firft  Operation  confifts  principally  in  pafllng  the  Inci- 
fion-knire,  when  the  Tourniquet  is  fixed,  through  the  whole 
Aneuryfm,  if  it  be  a  true  one,  from  the  Bottom  upwards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Length  and  Situation  of  the  Artery.  A  Wound 
being  thus  made  of  fufficient  Largenefs,  either  with  the  Knife, 
or  by  Sciffars,  either  lengthwife  or  acrofs,  the  Surgeon,  by 
means  of  his  Fingers,  his  Probe,  and  a  Sponge,  is  to  cleanfe  and 
deterge  it  from  all  the  corrupted  Blood  and  Matter.  The 
Wound  being  cleanfed,  the  Tourniquet  muft  be  a  little  relaxed, 
that  the  Difcharge  of  Blood  may  difeover  the  fuperior  Orifice 
of  the  Artery.  If  the  Patient  be  robuft,  and  full  of  Blood,  the 
Tourniquet  is  not  prefently  to  be  ftreighten’d  again,  but  fome 
Ounces  of  Blood,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  Safety,  may  be 
fuffer’d  to  flow  from  the  Wound.  The  Tourniquet  being 
ftreighten’d  with  all  poffible  Care,  if  any  Topics  are  thought 
proper,  a  little  Bit  of  blue  Vitriol,  wrapt  in  Lint  or  Cotton, 
may  be  apply’d  to  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Artery  ;  and  over 
this  may  be  laid  fome  fmall  Bolfters,  in  fuch  Order,  that  the 
leaft  of  them  lying  innermeft,  the  reft  increafe  in  Size  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  biggeft,  which  is  outermoft,  with  good  Store  of 
Pledgets  of  Lint,  roughly  twifted,  difpofed  on  each  Side.  All 
thefe  things  muft  be  well  kept  and  held  together  with  the  Fin¬ 
gers,  but  efpecially  the  Thumb,  of  the  Left  Hand,  and  be 
clofely  comprefs’d  upon  the  wounded  Artery.  Inftead  of  a  Bit 
of  Vitriol,  you  may  apply  a  twifted  Pledget,  exprefs’d  out  of 
.  Weber’s  Styptic  Water,  or  Butter  of  Antimony,  to  the  fuperior 
Orifice  of  the  Artery,  with  the  fame  or  better  Effedt,  taking 
care  to  lay  over  it  every  one  of  the  things  before-mentioned. 
All  thefe  muft  be  cover’d  with  a  fquare  Plaifter,  flit  on  each 
Side,  and  a  large,  fquare  Bolfter  of  a  confiderable  Thicknefs  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  Whole  muft  be  encompafs’d,  and  bound  up, 
with  a  Fillet  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  thofe  which  are 
commonly  ufed  in  Phlebotomy.  Thole  who  foil  w  Dionts, 
perform  the  Bandage  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  emitting  tie  1 
triol,  they  firft  apply  a  Bit  or  two  ot  chew  u  1  apei, 
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Bolder  moiftened  with  fome  Styptic  Water,  over  which  they 
bind  a  Multitude  of  fmall  Bolders,  one  dill  larger  than  another, 
like  thofe  we  have  mention’d,  upon  the  open  Orifice  of  the 
•  Artery  ;  and  this  Method  may  fometimes  well  enough  anfwer 
the  Purpofe. 

But  for  the  better  Security  againft  an  Haemorrhage,  over  the 
fird  Fi'let  mult  be  brought  another  like  it,  which,  after  fome 
Windings,  like  the  former,  about  the  afte&ed  Part,  is  to  pafs 
over  the  long,  thick,  and  narrow  Bolder,  upon  the  Infide  of 
the  Arm,  in  order  to  drain  it  clofe  to  the  Brachial  Arterv,  in 
the  Line  of  its  Direction,  and  keep  it  tight,  by  palling  over  it 
as  it  winds  upwards  ;  and  that  this  Fillet  may  hold  the  fader, 
it  fhould  go  once  round  the  Bread,  and  have  its  End  firmly 
faden’d  to  the  Shoulder  or  Arm,  and  then  the  Patient  is  to  be 
left  to  his  Repole.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  the  Tour¬ 
niquet  being  a  little  relaxed,  we  are  to  examine  whether  any 
Blood  has  made  its  way  through  the  Bandage  ;  and  if  no  Sign 
thereof  appears,  the  Operation  is  well  performed. 

If  any  Blood  appears,  the  Tourniquet  is  again  to  be  dreight- 
ened,  and  all  the  Bandage  being  loofened,  either  the  Ligature 
is  to  be  renewed  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  with  all 
imaginable  Care  ;  or  if  there  be  no  truding  to  fo  uncertain  a 
Method  of  Cure,  the  Extremity  of  the  Artery,  agreeably  to  the 
Advice  of  Panins  A Egineta ,  is  to  be  fkilfully  ty’d,  by  paffins;  un¬ 
der  it  a  crooked  blunt  Needle,  and  a  drong  double  Thread";  for 
there  is  fcarce  any  other  Means  left  to  fave  the  Life  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  But  here  are  two  things  necefiary  to  be  obferved,  which 
are,  that  the  Surgeon  be  very  careful,  in  the  fird  place,  to 
avoid  hurting  the  Artery  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  he  be  no  lefs 
wary,  led  he  lhould  hurt  or  prick  the  Nerve  that  lies  near  it. 

/  For  this  Reafon  it  will  be  mod  advifable  to  make  a  fufficient 
Incifion  in  the  upper  Skin,  and  with  a  fmall  Hook,  as  exactly 
as  may  be,  to  remove  or  loofen  the  Nerve  from  the  Artery,  if 
it  be  poflible  ;  after  which,  to  avoid  wounding  either  of  thofe 
Parts,  you  are  to  pafs  the  blunt  End  of  the  Needle,  which  they 
call  the  Head,  under  the  Artery,  till  you  can  take  hold  of  the 
Thread,  that  you  may  not  hurt  the  Artery  with  the  (harp  End 
of  the  Needle  ;  or  you  may  make  ufe  of  that  peculiar  Indru- 
ment  of  my  own  Invention  (fee  Tab.  29.  Fig.  4.)  ;  which, 
after  you  have  pafled  the  Thread  far  enough  through  it,  and 
cut  it,  may  be  withdrawn  ;  and  the  fuperior  Orifice  of  the 
Artery  mud  be  ty’d  up,  after  laying  upon  it  fome  Lint,  or  a 
little  thin  linen  Bolder,  and  the  Thread  fhould  be  left  to  hang 
the  Length  of  about  four  Fingers  Breadth  out  of  the  Wound, 
till,  as  the  Artery  heals,  it  loofens,  and  falls  oft'.  Some  advife 
the  tying  alfo  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  divided  Artery,  but  other 
Surgeons  hold  it  abfurd,  needlefs,  and  even  pernicious  ;  and 
indeed  in  fome  Circumdances,  as  when  the  Flexure  of  the  Cu¬ 
bit  is  concern’d,  they  are  much  in  the  Right ;  for  in  this  Cafe  a 
pinch  greater  Wound  and  Cicatrix  is  to  be  made,  either  of 
which  may  eafily  endanger  a  Stiffnefs  of  the  Cubit.  But  if  the 
Aneuryfm  in  the  Arm  be  out  of  the  Flexure  of  the  Cubit,  and 
particularly  below  the  Cubit,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Artery, 
after  the  fuperior  is  ty’d,  continues  to  bleed,  it  may  be  ty’d 
without  Injury,  and  even  ought  to  be  ty’d.  For  Indance,  in 
the  Cure  of  an  Aneuryfm  of  the  cubital  Artery  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Arm,  that  is,  betwixt  the  Hand  and  the  Flexure  of  the 
Cubit,  after  I  had  ty’d  the  upper  Extremity  of  the  wounded 
Artery  ;  and  the  lower,  the  Tourniquet  being  loofen’d,  dill 
continued  to  difeharge  Blood  in  a  confiderable  Quantity;  I  ty’d 
it  up,  by  paffing  under  it  a  crooked  Needle,  with  a  drong 
Thread  ;  and  the  Patient,  who  was  near  Death,  perfe&ly 
recover’d  his  Health,  without  any  ill  Accident,  by  the  Help  of 
balfamic  Medicines.  Wherefore,  if  there  happens  a  Neceffity 
of  tying  the  Artery  near  the  Cubit,  it  mud  be  ty’d  ;  otherwife 
it  mud  be  well  comprefs’d  with  Bolders,  and  a  convenient  Li¬ 
gature  ;  for  by  this  means,  without  tying,  I  have  perfectly 
cured  the  Wound  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Artery,  without  the 
lead  Effufion  of  Blood.  It  is  the  Cudom  with  fome,  after 
tying  the  Artery,  to  cut  it  acrofs  jud  under  the  Ligature,  with 
a  View  of  preventing  Effufions  of  Blood,  as  the  two  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  divided  Artery,  retiring  within  the  Flefh,  are  by  this 
means  clofed  up.  But  I  look  upon  this  Method  as  pernicious, 
or  at  bed  infignificant ;  and  I  myfelf  have  twice  undertaken 
the  Operation,  without  cutting  the  Artery,  and  yet  my  Patients 
did  very  well.  As  to  the  red,  the  Wound  mud  be  well  filled 
up  with  Lint  and  Rags,  or  with  Bolders  clofely  comprefs’d 
together,  and  afterwards  bound  up  in  the  mod  exadt  and  fkil- 
ful  manner. 

Some  think  it  not  amifs,  in  order  to  prevent  an  Inflam¬ 
mation,  to  wrap  thofe  Parts  of  the  Arm  which  are  near  the  Cu¬ 
bit  on  both  Sides,  in  Linen  dipt  in  Oxycras,  and  over  that  to 
make  a  fpiral  Bandage,  and  fometimes  to  take  away  Blood  from 
the  oppofite  Arm.  1  his  is  a  good  Precaution  with  refpe<d  to 
Perfons  of  a  hot  Temperament,  and  full  of  Blood  :  But  for 
fuch  as  are  already  refrigerated,  and  debilitated,  with  too  great  a 
Profufion  of  Blood,  the  taking  away  of  more,  tho’  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  French  Surgeons  without  any  Exception,  and 
the  Application  of  Refrigerants,  are  dedrinStive  ;  for  I  have 
cured  fuch,  without  taking  away  a  Drop  of  Blood  ;  and  in  cold 
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Habits  of  Body,  indead  of  Oxycras,  or  Vinegar,  have  taken 
care  to  foment  the  Arm  with  hot  Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated 
or  impregnated  with  Theriaca,  and  fo  I  have  bound  it  up. 
When  this  is  over,  the  Patient  mud  be  put  to-bed,  and  his 
Arm,  gently  bent,  diould  be  laid  on  a  Pillow,  that  it  may  red 
on  a  loft  Place,  and  by  that  means  all  vehement  Sallies  and  Pul- 
fa  tions  of  the  Blood  may  be  prevented  ;  for  Red  in  this  Cafe  is 
highly  necefiary.  However,  if  the  Arm  happens  to  fwell  ex¬ 
tremely,  we  mud  he  very  cautious,  led  a  dangerous  Inflamma¬ 
tion  diould  be  occafion’d  by  the  Streightnefs  of  the  Bandage  ; 
for  if  any  fuch  thing  be  apprehended,  the  Bandage  is  to  be  taken 
off,  and  renewed.  But  upon  other  Accounts  we  are  not  eafily 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  loofen  the  Bandage,  for  fear  of  an  Hae¬ 
morrhage  ;  for  I  know,  by  Experience,  that  in  thefe  Cafes  the 
Arms  can  bear  to  fwell  to  a  very  great  Degree,  and  even  till 
they  turn  livid,  without  any  confiderable  Injury,  provided  the 
Tumor  be  not  too  hard  and  painful,  and  there  be  no  Signs  of 
a  Gangrene. 

But  to  fecure  the  Patient  from  being  exhauded  by  a  fudden 
Effufion  of  Blood,  which  may  eafily  happen,  when  Adringents 
and  Corrofives  have  been  ufed,  or  in  cafe  of  a  bad  Ligature,  a 
Perfon  provided  with  a  Tourniquet  diould  be  order’d  to  watch 
for  fome  Days  and  Nights  together,  who,  if  an  Haemorrhage 
diould  happen,  may  be  ready  to  dop  the  Blood  by  applying  his 
Thumb,  or  loon  redrain  it  by  clapping  on  the  Tourniquet ;  and 
then  call  a  Surgeon  to  make  a  Ligature  on  the  Artery,  if  there 
were  none  before,  or  a  better  and  dronger  one,  where  it  had 
been  ill  made,  that  the  Patient  may  not  peridi  by  the  Lofs  of 
Blood  ;  on  which  Account,  it  is,  in  my  Opinion,  fafer  to  tyc  ' 
the  Artery,  than  to  leave  it  unty’d  ;  a  Ligature  therefore 
diould  be  made  upon  the  Artery  at  fird,  with  a  drong  Thread, 
as  accurately  as  is  poffible.  Wherefore  thofe  Surgeons  are  not 
in  the  Wrong,  who  pafs  a  triple  Thread  under  the  Artery,  and  . 
leave  one  of  them  loofe,  in  order  to  be  ferviceable  upon  fuch 
an  Emergency  ;  and,  that,  if  the  other  two  are  not  fufficient, 
they  may  tye  it  up  afrefh  with  the  third  Thread. 

Now  the  fird  Bandage,  provided  it  be  diffidently  firm,  if 
there  be  no  Ed'ufion  of  Blood,  great  Inflammation  or  Tumor, 
or  any  other  ill  Accidents  of  that  Kind,  ought  not  to  be  loos’d 
till  the  third  or  fourth  Day,  that  the  Wound  of  the  Artery  may 
be  the  better  conglutinated.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  loofed, 
the  Surgeon  ought  to  take  all  imaginable  Care,  in  the  fird 
place,  that  the  Artery  be  comprefled,  either  by  the  Affidant’s 
Fingers,  or  by  means  of  the  Tourniquet ;  and  next,  that  the 
Comprefles  which  dick  to  the  Place,  and  efpecially  thofe  next 
the  Wound,  be  not  imprudently  taken  off,  and  fo  occafion  a 
new  Ed'ufion  of  Blood.  The  Wound,  however,  as  far  as  is 
convenient,  ought  to  be  cleanfed  from  Sordes,  and  to  bedrefs’d 
with  frefli  Lint,  and  fome  digedive  Ointment,  till  whatever 
adheres  to  it  refolves  of  itfelf,  and  comes  off  in  the  red  of  th» 
Dreffings.  But  it  is  by  much  the  fafed  Way  not  to  be  too 
frequent  in  loofing  the  Dreffings  for  the  fird  fifteen  Days,  and 
then  always  to  obferve  the  lame  Precautions  as  I  jud  now  ad- 
vifed,  led  fome  extraordinary  Effufion  of  Blood,  efpecially  if 
the  Artery  be  not  ty’d,  fhould  occafion  a  frefh  Trouble  to  the 
Operator. 

But  if  within  a  few  Days  after  the  Operation  there  be  an  in- 
tenfe  Heat,  with  a  quick  and  vehement  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
that  is,  a  Fever,  which  may  endanger  an  Haemorrhage  and 
Gangrene,  we  are  to  have  immediate  recourfe  to  Phlebotomy 
in  the  other  Arm,  which  is  fometimes  necefiary  to  be  renew’d, 
efpecially  in  fuch  as  abound  with  Blood,  and  Medicines  are  to 
be  preferib’d  for  allaying  the  Heat.  As  to  Diet,  the  fafed  way 
is  to  avoid  all  heating,  hard,  and  folid  Meats  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  to  fubfid  on  very  thin  Broths,  and  forbile  Food,  very 
much  diluted  and  refrigerating,  and  fuch  as  is  ufually  preferib’d 
in  dangerous  Wounds  and  Inflammations. 

As  foon  as  the  Orifice  of  the  Artery  is  thus  clofed,  which, 
in  Aneuryfms  of  the  milder  Sort,  generally  happens  about  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  Day,  but  later  in  others  which  are  of  a  worl'c 
Kind,  we  are  to  fet  about  conglutinating  the  external  Wound 
with  dry  Lint,  or  fome  vulnerary  Balfam,  not  omitting  every 
now  and  then  gently  to  extend  the  Arm,  and  bend  it  back 
again  ;  for  without  this  Precaution  there  is  Reafon  to  fear  led 
the  Arm,  by  the  too  great  Stridfure  from  the  Cicatrix,  or  the 
too  long  intermitted  Motion  of  the  Joint,  fhould  become 
crooked  and  inflexible. 

Another  Method  of  curing  Aneuryfms  is  after  the  following 
manner  : 

The  fird  Step  which  is  made,  is  to  place  and  adjuft  the 
Tourniquet,  and  put  the  Arm  in  the  Situation  above  deferib  d. 
Then  an  Incifion  is  made  in  the  outer  Skin,  without  touching 
the  Aneuryfm  ;  then  the  Artery,  above  and  below  the  Iu- 
mor,  is  carefully  feparated  from  the  adjoining  Nerves,  and  by 
Help  of  a  fmall  Hook  is  fo  raifed,  that  a  crooked  and  blunt 
Needle,  or  my  Indrument  before-mentioned,  with  a  double 
waxed  Thread,  may  pafs  through  under  it.  In  draining  this 
Thread  there  is  always  a  little  Bolder,  or  Bit  of  Linen,  uni 1 er 
the  Knot,  to  fave  the  Artery  from  being  cut.  1  he  Artery  be» 

ing  thus  ty’d  on  both  Sides,  the  Tumor  fituated  between  is 
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open’d  w i th  the  Inciiion-knife,  and  the  Wound  treated  in  the 
manner  before -mention’d.  I  his  was  the  Method  by  which 
Purmannus ,  as  he  relates  it  himfelf,  extirpated  a  in  oft  dreadful 
Aneuryfm,  (fee  Tab.  32.  Fig.  6.)  and  healed  the  Wound  in 
the  Space  of  a  Month. 

The  third  Method  of  curing  a  true  Aneuryfm,  is  as  follows  : 

Firft,  the  L  ourniquet  is  fixed  on  j  next,  after  prefling,  if  pof- 
fiblc,  the  Blood  out  of  the  Tumor  down  towards  the  Hand, 
an  Incilion  is  made  with  the  Knife  in  the  outer  Skin  length- 
wile,  without  touching  the  Aneuryfm  ;  then  the  Artery  next 
above  the  Tumor  being  feparated  from  the  adjacent  Parts, 
and  cfpccially  the  Nerve,  is  ty’d  with  a  double  or  triple  Thread, 
once  or  twice,  as  Occafion  ftiall  require,  till  the  Influx  of  the 
Blood  into  the  Tumour,  after  taking  off  the  'Tourniquet,  be 
wholly  flopped.  T  his  done,  the  Wound  muft  be  very  fkil- 
fully  bound  up,  and  treated  with  all  due  Care,  till  the  Thread' 
loolens  of  itfelf,  and  falls  off,  and  the  Place  is  perfe&ly  con¬ 
glutinated.  This  Method  of  curing  without  inflicting  any  con- 
iiderable  W  ound,  or  cauiing  a  remarkable  Cicatrix,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Anelius ,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  by  which  he  once  cured  a 
very  dangerous  Aneuryfm  at  Rc?ne,  within  the  Space  of  a 
Month.  For  as  to  the  general  Practice,  which  has  hitherto 
obtained,  of  laying  open  an  Aneuryfm,  and  with  the  Help  of 
the  h  ingers  or  Inftruments,  exhaufting  all  the  Blood  there  col¬ 
lected,  leeins  more  inconvenient,  both  as  it  requires  more  Time, 
and  occafions  greater  Pain,  and  a  larger  Cicatrix.  The  Ope¬ 
ration  being  finilhed,  Anelius  blooded  the  Patient  four  times  in 
the  oppofite  Arm,  which  the  French  Surgeons  in  general  alfo 
preferibe.  This  frequent  Bleeding,  as  it  is  oftentimes  of  Angu¬ 
lar  Service  in  tempering  the  Heat  and  Motion  of  the  Blood  in 
thofe  warmer  Regions,  fo  in  our  Countries,  becaufe  of  a  colder 
Air,  and  a  different  Habit  of  Body,  I  judge  it  lefs  neceffary, 
and  generally  improper,  efpecially  when  the  Patient  is  already 
weaken’d  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  fome  Aneuryfms  are  very  well 
cured  without  it. 

If  a  1  umor  of  an  Artery,  as  I  have  fometimes  obferv’d  it, 
fhould  break  of  itfelf,  and  degenerate  into  a  fpurious  Aneu¬ 
ryfm,  there  is  fcarcely  any  fure  way  to  fave  the  Patient,  but 
by  the  Operation.  In  this  Cafe  therefore,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
advifed,  the  ft  ourniquet  is  firft  of  all  to  be  apply’d,  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  an  Haemorrhage  ;  after  which  an  Incifion  is  to  be 
made  in  the  Skin,  deep  enough  to  exhauft  all  the  Blood  and 
Matter;  and  the  Wound,  having  been  very  carefully  deterged, 
is  to  be  cautioufly  conglutinated  by  Aftringents  or  Corrofives, 
or,  which  is  much  the  better  way,  by  tying  the  Artery  with  a 
Thread,  as  in  a  true  Aneuryfm. 

If  the  Brachial,  or  Cubital,  or  fuppofe  the  Tibial,  Artery, 
fhould  be  wounded  or  cut  by  a  Sword,  or  any  other  Wea¬ 
pon,  fo  that  no  Medicines  or  Bandage  can  put  a  Stop  to  the 
Effufion  of  Blood,  there  is  no  readier  or  better  Remedy,  in  my 
Opinion,  than  what  has  been  propofed  for  an  Aneuryfm,  which 
is,  to  apply  the  Tourniquet,  and  then  fearch  for  the  wounded 
Arteries,  the  fmaller  of  which  may  be  flopped  with  Aftrin¬ 
gents,  and  the  larger  ty’d  with  Threads,  in  the  manner  already 
deferibed  ;  for  by  fuch  Means  I  myfelf  have  often  faved  Men, 
who,  in  all  Appearance,  were  near  expiring,  after  they  had 
been  almoft  totally  exhaufted  of  their  Blood  and  Strength,  and 
had  been  under  the  Hands  of  other  Surgeons  for  ten  and  twelve 
Days,  and  been  treated  in  vain  with  Styptic  Remedies,  and 
extremely  hard  Ligatures,  by  which  their  Arms  were  fvvell’d  to 
an  enormous  Size.  Whether  fuch  Methods  will,  at  any  time, 
fucceed  upon  the  Crural  Artery,  I  have  never  read,  nor  as  yet 
had  an  Opportunity  of  trying. 

Aneuryfms  in  other  Parts  are  to  be  treated  nearly  in  the 
fame  Manner,  provided  they  are  curable,  which  muff  be  de¬ 
termin’d  from  a  thorough  Infpedlion  and  Confideration  of  their 
Place,  Situation,  and  Magnitude.  However,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  touch  upon  fome  Particulars,  for  the  fake  of  youno- 
Pra&itioners,  and  becaufe  our  modern  Surgeons  have  offer’d 
little  or  nothing  about  them.  The  firft  I  fhall  mention  is  an 
Aneuryfm,  which  arofe  between  the  Thumb  and  Fore-finder, 
from  the  Prick  of  a  Penknife,  and  which  Tulpius  cured&by 
Compreflion.  To  this  he  apply’d  an  aftringent  Plaifter,  and 
fuftain’d  it  upon  the  Part,  by  a  thin  Plate  of  Lead,  and 
Bandage  ;  and  within  the  Space  of  four  Months,  the  Blood  be¬ 
ing  expelled  out  of  the  Tumor,  and  the  Lips  of  the  Wound 
drawn  together,  the  Aneuryfm  totally  vanifhed.  The  like 
Compreffure  may  be  try’d  upon  any  Aneuryfm  whatfoever, 
efpecially  whilft  recent,  and  of  no  extraordinary  Size,  firft 
reprefling  the  Blood  into  the  Artery,  whenever  it  can  be  done. 
Our  fecond  Inftance  is  of  an  Aneuryfm  in  the  Head  :  A  Wo- 
ntan  ftruck  her  Son,  feven  Years  old,  a  fmart  Blow  with  a 
Stick  on  the  Left  Side  of  the  Head,  where  the  Carotid  Artery 
paffes ;  immediately  there  arofe  a  beating  Tumour,  as  big  as  a 
Hafle-nut,  blackifh  at  firft,  and  yielding  to  the  Touch,  which, 
in  the  Space  of  eight  Days,  grew  to  fuch  Dimenfions,  as  to 
take  up  one  half  of  the  Head,  extending  itfelf  from  the  Sagittal 
Suture,  along  the  Temples  and  Forehead,  as  far  as  the  Eyes. 
Upon  a  Confultation  of  Surgeons  it  was  agreed,  that  a  dubious 
Remedy  was  better  than  none  in  a  defperate  Cafe ;  in  Confe- 
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quencc  of  which  they  open’d  the  Tumor  with  the  Incifion- 
kniie,  and  taking  away  part  of  the  Blood  which  was  difeharg’d 
abundantly,  clofed  up  the  Wound  with  Aftringents,  and  a 
tight  Ligature,  and  healed  the  Patient  in  a  fhort  time.  Af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner  was  an  Aneuryfm  of  the  Artery  behind 
the  Ear,  not  without  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  conglutinated  at 
laft  by  Aftringents  and  a  Ligature.  If  an  Aneuryfm  fhould 
arife  about  the  Ankle-bone,  fuch  as  Ruyfch  deferibes,  and 
which  the  Surgeon  had  imprudently  open’d  as  an  Abfcefs,  it 
muft  either  be  laid  open  with  the  Knife,  and  the  Wound,  like 
the  preceding,  confolidated  with  Aftringents,  and  a  proper  Li¬ 
gature  ;  or  the  Artery  muft  be  fearch’d  out,  and  ty’d  up  with 
a  Thread.  In  the  fame  manner  are  vv'e  to  proceed  with  Aneu¬ 
ryfms  in  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  where  there  is  any  Profpedl 
oi  a  Cure.  On  the  other  hand.  Harder  gives  an  Inftance  of 
Death  confcquent  upon  opening  an  Aneuryfm  in  the  Neck  ; 
and  J  an  Horne  has  another  which  was  fallow'd  by  the  like 
Event,  from  opening  an  Aneuryfm  in  the  Leg. 

T  hofe  who  are  willing  to  form  to  themfelves  a  clearer  Ide* 
of  the  Ligature  of  Arteries  in  Aneuryfms,  may  confult  Tab.  32. 
Fig.  7.  where  the  Letter  A  repreients  the  Part  of  the  Artery 
fituated  above  the  Tumor,  B  the  Part  beneath,  C  the  Aneu¬ 
ryfm,  D  the  fuperior  Ligature,  E  the  inferior.  But  here  it  is 
to  be  obferv’d  once  more,  that  the  lower  Part  of  the  Artery 
in  the  T  lexure  of  the  Cubit  ought  very  rarely  to  be  ty’d,  ex¬ 
cept  Necellity  requires  it,  for  the  Reafons  above  given.  To 
draw  to  a  Concluiion  :  How  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the 
Arm  is  perform’d  after  an  Operation  of  this  Kind,  efpecially 
where  there  is  but  one  ft  runk  of  an  Artery,  as  it  often  happens, 
about  the  Joint  ;  and  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that,  as  in  the 
Example  alleg’d  by  Aneftus ,  the  refluent  Blood  in  the  lower 
Artery,  which  has  no  Ligature  upon  it,  is  not  elevated  into  a 
Tumor  ;  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  clearly  to  determine, 
ft  o  be  fatisfy’d  in  thefe  two  Points,  we  ought  to  make  a  more 
nai row  Search  into,  and  infpedt  the  dead  Bodies  of  thofe  who 
had  undergone  this  Operation  when  alive.  Harris ,  an  Eng- 
lijhman ,  in  his  eighth  Chirurgical  Differtation,  abfolutely  con¬ 
demns  this  Operation,  and  does  not  flick  to  call  it  a  rafh  and 
horrid  Butchering  ;  but  for  what  Reafons,  is  beft  known  to 
himfelf.  In  my  Opinion,  that  Surgeon,  who,  out  of  Fear, 
rejedts  the  moft  difficult  and  noble  Operations  of  his  Art,  be¬ 
trays  too  much  Pufillanimity,  which  is  too  often  a  fatal  Obfta- 
cle  to  the  Recovery  of  the  Patient.  Heijler. 

The  following  Cafes,  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Ejfays , 
will  illuftrate  the  Treatment  due  to  an  Aneuryfm. 

Case  I.  By  Mr.  Macgill. 


James  Forrejl ,  a  Coachman,  forty  Years  of  A^e,  a  hail 
ftrong  Man,  being  thrown  from  the  Coach-box,  "broke  the 
Bones  of  his  Right  Leg  into  a  great  many  fmall  Pieces  ;  and  a 
Gangrene  coming  foon  on,  there  was  a  Neceffity  to  perform 
the  Amputation  dn  the  Country  where  he  then  was.  The  third 
Day  after  this  Operation  he  was  let  Blood  by  a  young  Surgeon 
there,  who  opened  the  Bafilic  Vein  of  the  Right  Arm.  The 
Patient  felt  a  very  Iharp  pricking  Pain,  while  the  fmall  Incifion 
was  made  with  the  Lancet ;  and  four  Days  after  he  obferved  a 
Tumor,  about  theBignefs  of  a  fmall  Cherry,  at  the  Wound 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  common  one  of  coagulated  Blood  * 
called  by  Surgeons  Thrombus,  and  therefore  dkf not  mention 
it  to  the  Gentleman  who  performed  the  Amputation. 

On  the  twelfth  Day  after  his  unfortunate  Fall,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Town,  and  received  into  the  Infirmary,  where  the  Cure 
of  his  Stump  went  on  as  well  as  could  be  wifhed,  without  any 
Accident  or  Symptom  to  retard  the  Cure.  After  he  had  been 
eight  Days  in  the  Hofpital,  he  told  the  Phyfician  and  Surgeon 
then  attending,  that  he  had  fome  Uneafinefs  from  a  Swelling 
at  the  Bending  of  his  Elbow.  When  it  was  examined,  a  Tu¬ 
mor  appeared  of  an  oval  Form,  as  big  as  a  fmall  Hen-e^o- 
fituated  behind  the  Bafilic  Vein.  The  Skin  over  this  Tumor 
was  of  a  natural  Colour  ;  no  Pulfation  could  be  felt,  and  it 
adhered  as  firmly  to  the  Tendon  of  the  Biceps  Mufcle  as 
Ganglions  commonly  do  to  Tendons.  Two  Days  after  a 
Pulfation  exa&ly  fynchronous  to  that  of  the  Arteries  was 
diftin&ly  feen  and  felt.  When  the  Tumor  was  ftrongly  pref- 
fed,  it  feemed  to  be  lefs,  but  could  never  be  made  to  difappear 
There  was  fcarce  any  Pain  at  this  Part,  either  in  movin?  his 
T  ore-arm,  or  when  the  Tumor  was  handled.  5 

A  Confultation  of  feveral  Phyficians,  and  of  all  the  Surgeons 
who  attended  the  Infirmary,  being  called,  the  Difeafe  was  una- 
nimoufly  determined  to  be  a  true  Aneuryfm  ;  but  the  Patient 
being  ftill  weak,  it  was  refolved  to  try  the  Effe&s  of  artful 
Compreflion,  and  to  delay  the  Operation  till  the  Patient  had 
Strength  enough  to  undergo  it,  unlefs  the  Tumor  feemed  be¬ 
fore  that  to  be  in  Hazard  of  Burfting.  Graduate  Compreffes, 
wet  in  Oxycrate,  were  therefore  applied,  with  the  proper 
Bandage,  which  at  firft  had  an  exceeding  good  Effccft  in  di- 
minilhing  the  Tumor,  but  it  foon  after  began  again  to  increafe  ; 
and  then  feveral  Machines,  fuch  as  that  with  a  Screw  for  the 
Fiftula  Lachrymalis,  Mr.  Petit' s  Tourniquet,  lAc.  were  ufed, 
but  without  any  Succcls ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Tumor  ftill 

increafed, 
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increafcd,  and  the  Skin  began  to  inflame  ;  and  a  frnall  Suppu¬ 
ration  was  brought  on  the  moft  prominent  lait  of  it.  yy 
laying  afide  thefe  more  forcible  Machines,  and  returning  to  the 
Ufe  of  the  former  Comprefl'es  and  Bandage,  after  covering  the 
frnall  fuperficial  Ulcqr  with  white  Ointment,  the  Inflammation 
went  off,  and  the  Ulcer  was  cured.  The  Tumor  was  now  all 
firm  and  hard,  fcarce  yielding  at  all  to  Preflure,  except  at  that 
prominent  Point  where  it  was  foft,  and  where  only  the  Pulia¬ 
tion  could  be  felt,  when  the  Fore-arm  was  bended  ;  when  the 
Member  was  extended,  no  Pulfation  could  be  obferved  any 
where  in  the  B  uraor. 

The  Patient  was  not  yet  fufficiently  recruited,  and  therefore 
the  Operation  of  the  Aneuryfm  was  (fill  delayed  ;  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  Danger  from  the  fudden  bunding  of  the  Aneuryfm, 
the  Tourniquet  was  kept  conftamly  applied  to  the  Patient’s 

Arm.  -ij 

In  the  Beginning  of  "January  1733,  the  Patient  was  Judged 

to  be  flrong  enough  to  fuffer  the  Operation,  and  the  Tumor 
increafed  fo  faff,  that  there  was  great  Danger  of  the  Teguments 
yielding  fuddenly,  and  therefore  the  Operation  was  not  to  be 
delayerf  any  longer.  This  happening  to  be  the  Month  of  my 
Attendance,  I  was  of  courfe  to  perform  ;  but  previoufly 
brought  all  the  Surgeons  of  the  Hofpital  together,  to  examine 
the  Slate  of  the  Tumor,  and  to  determine  the  Method  to  be 

followed  in  operating.  . 

The  Tumor  was  of  a  very  great  Bulk  and  height,  its  hate 
extending  internally  as  far  as  the  internal  Condyle  of  the  Hume¬ 
ral  Bone,  and  externally  it  had  pufhed  the  Tendon  of  the  Liceps 
Flexor  Cubiti,  as  far  as  the  Cephalic  Vein;  it  afeended  about 
three  Inches  along  the  internal  Side  of  the  Biceps,  and  defeended 
as  far  below  the  Joint  of  the  Elbow,  being  alfo  confiderably 
prominent  forward. 

Being  uncertain  whether  this.  Tumor  was  formed  without 
the  Artery,  or  if  it  was  the  Body  of  the  Artery  dilated,  we  de¬ 
termined  to  do  the  Operation  in  the  moft  cautious,  tho  moie 
tedious  way,  viz.  by  Difledtion,  having  alfo  all  the  Inftiuments 
and  Dreffing  for  an  Amputation  ready,  in  cafe  there  was  no 
Hope  of  Succefs  from  the  Operation  of  the  Aneuryfm. 

Having  applied  the  Tourniquet  in  the  common  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  Haemorrhage,  the  Skin  was  pinched  up  about  the 
Middle  of  the  Tumor,  and  cut  with  a  Biftory  ;  then  a  frnall 
Directory  being  pufhed  into  the  fat  cellular  Membrane,  nrlt 
upwards,  then  downwards,  and  to  each  Side,  I  cut  upon  it 
with  a  Biftory,  and  thus  made  a  crucial  Incilion  on  the  whole 
Extent  of  the  Tumor.  After  which  I  differed  the  four  Angles 
of  the  Teguments  from  the  Tumor,  with  a  convex  edge 
Scalpel,  Hitching  a  cutaneous  Artery,  that  would  otherwife 
have  been  uneafy  to  me.  The  Tumor,  thus  laid  bare,  appeatc- 
covered,  at  its  upper  Part,  with  a  thin  cellular  Membrane,  but 
below  it  feerned  to  have  a  very  ftrong  tendinous-like  Coat, 
which  we  foon  difeovered  to  be  no  other  than  the  Aponeurous 
of  the  Biceps  Mufcle  ;  after  feparating  the  Adhsfion  this  had  to 
the  Tumor  below  it  with  my  Fingers,  I  cut  it  through  to  the 
loweft  Part  of  the  Aneuryfm,  which  now  was  all  bare,  and  full 
in  View.  The  Coat  of  it  was  only  a  very  thin  tender  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  appeared  eroded,  as  well  as  the  firm  Subftance  it 
contained,  at  that  prominent  foft  Part,  where,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  the  Pulfation  only  was  to  be  felt.  In  endeavouring  to 
feparate  the  Tumor  from  the  adjacent  Parts  with  my  ringei, 
its  tender  Membrane  was  eafily  torn  in  feyeral  Places ;  and 
therefore,  without  infilling  on  fuch  a  Separation,  I  opened  the 
Membrane  from  one  End  to  the  other,  when  feveral  Ounces  of 
a  blackifh  grey-coloured  Liquor,  like  to  Coffee  made  of  half- 
burnt  Beans,  ran  out,  and  feveral  Pieces  of  coagulated  grumous 
Blood,  and  of  polypous  Concretions,  fell  down  to  the  floor. 
What  remained  was  one  large  polypus-like  Subftance,  that 
weighed  fix  Ounces,  below  which  fome  Spoonfuls  of  that 
blackifh  Liquor,  mixed  with  pretty  pure  Blood,  vvere  taken 
out  with  a  Sponge.  There  were  no  Brides  or  flefhy  Beams 
ftretched  tranfverfly  from  one  Side  of  the  Cavity  to  the  other, 
but  the  Humeral  Artery,  involved  in  all  its  Coats,  came  fully  in 
View.  About  the  Middle  of  the  bare  Part  of  the  Artery  we 
faw  a  Hole,  large  enough  to  receive  thelargeft  Surgeon  s  Probe, 
without  any  retorted  Lips,  or  other  Sign  of  the  interior  Mem- 
branes  having  been  extended  through  the  exterior,  but  exactly 
of  the  fame  Appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  an  oval 
fharp-pointed  Inftrument.  After  by  unloofing  the  Tourniquet 
a  little,  we  made  fure  of  what  we  faw,  being  the  wounded 
Artery,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  who  affifted  me,  put  in  a  ftrong 
Probe  by  the  Orifice,  and  with  it  raifed  the  Artery  fo,  that  I 
eafily  puffed  the  Aneuryfm  Needle,  with  proper  1  hread,  be¬ 
hind  the  Artery,  both  above  and  below  the  Orifice,  without 
engaging  the  Nerve  or  Vein  within  the  Thread.  I  made  the 
two  Ligatures  in  the  common  way,  the  Patient  complaining 
much  of  Pain,  while  I  tied  the  fuperior  Threads  ;  and  then 
untw’iflinc  the  Tourniquet,  only  fome  few  Drops  of  Blood 
pufed  out  at  the  Aperture  in  the  Artery,  and  the  other  com¬ 
mon  Draftings  and  Bandages  were  applied. 

B  he  polypous  Lump  we  took  out,  was  very  hard  and  firm  on 
the  Side  next  to  the  Skin,  except  where,  I  laid  already,  it  was 
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eroded  in  the  Middle ;  but  turned  fofter,  in  a  lamellated  way, 
as  it  approached  the  Artery,  till  it  degenerated  gradually  into 

mere  coagulated  Blood.  ..  , 

Purina  half  an  Hour,  after  the  Dreffings  were  applied,  the 
Richt  Hand  remained  cold,  and  fcarce  fenlible ;  but  gradually 
then  recovered  Senfe  and  Heat.  Next  Day,  that  Hand  was  a 
little  fwellcd  ;  and  on  the  fecond  Day  became  lo  big,  as  to  ob¬ 
lige  me  to  take  off  the  thick  Comprefs,  that  was  preffed  on 
the  Humeral  Veflels  by  the  exterior  Bandage  ;  after  which,  and 
fomenting  the  Hand  with  warm  Water  and  Brandy,  the  Swel¬ 
ling  decreafed.  . 

On  the  fifth  Day  after  the  Operation,  the  Dreffings  were 

removed,  and  the  Wound  began  to  fuppurate  in  a  very  right 
way,  and  was  cured  entirely  before  the  End  of  March ,  with¬ 
out  any  Accident,  unlefs  that  on  the  22(1  of  January ,  Blood 
made  its  way  through  all  theDreffings.  It  had  come  out  from  the 
Hole  of  the  Artery,  but  flopped  as  foon  as  the  Dreffings  were 
removed  ;  and  no  Haemorrhage  ever  happened  afterwards.  In 
the  Time  of  the  Cure,  the  Hand  often  became  ccdematous,  and 
fometimes  a  gentle  Eryfipelas  attached  the  Skm  of  it,  but  foon 
yielded  to  an  Embrocation  with  the  Aqu.  Minderr,  or  to 
Aqu.  Calcis,  with  fome  Brandy.  The  Threads  with  which 
the  Artery  had  been  tied,  did  not  come  out  till  the  Middle  of 

We 'never  could  feel  any  Pulfe  below  the  Elbow  fince  the 
Operation.  The  Member'  is  weak,  but  he  can  perform  the 
Motions  of  the  Fore-arm,  Hand,  and  Fingers.  He  ftill  com¬ 
plains  of  aNumbnefs,  and  Difficulty  of  Motion,  in  the  Thumb 
and  Fore-finger,  more  than  in  any  of  the  reft,  tho’  it  is  now 
two  Months  fince  the  Wound  was  fkinned  over.  Edinburgh , 
Med.  EJJ.  Vol.  2. 


Case  II.  By  Mr.  Monroe. 

Andrew  Rady ,  living  in  Galloway ,  had  the  Misfortune,  in 
being  bled  in  the  Baiilic  Vein  of  the  Right  Arm,  by  fome 
Gardener  there,  to  have  his  Artery  hurt,^  which  was  followed 
by'  an  Aneuryfm.  Somewhat  more  than  aV  ear  after,  he  came  to  . 
Town  here,  and  was  received  into  the  Infirmary  in  May  1735. 
On  the  22d  Day  of  that  Month,  Mr.  George  Cunningham ,  the 
Surgeon  then  in  Attendance,  performed  the  Operation.  After 
the  Tourniquet  was  applied,  Mr.  Cunningham  laid  open  the 
Tumor  from  one  End  to  the  other,  with  one  longitudinal  In- 
cifion  ;  then  taking  out  the  polypous  Subftance,  and  a  frnall 
Quantity  of  liquid  Blood,  the  frnall  Aperture  of  the  Artery 
wtis  fo  plainly  feen,  that  I  put  a  Probe  into  it,  and  raifed  the 
Tmnk  of  the  Artery,  while  he  palled  the  Needle  behind  it, 
the  Sides  of  the  Wound  being  held  afunder,  in  the  mean  time, 
by  two  blunt  Hooks.  The'  proper  Membrane  of  the  Tumor 
w-as  confiderably  thicker  and  ftronger,  than  in  James  Forrejl’i 
Aneuryfm,  and  required  Force  to  pufh  the  blunt  Aneuryfm- 
needle  through  it  ;  but  the  Nerve  was  preffed  by  the  Tumor  a 
good  way  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Artery,  fo  that  there  was  no 
Danger  of  taking  the  Nerve  within  the  Ligature.  After  make- 
ing  the  fuperior  Ligature,  the  Tourniquet  was  untwifted,  but 
no  Blood  came  by  the  Orifice,  which  fhewed  the  Anaftomofing 
Canals  to  be  very  frnall.  The  fecond  Ligature  was  however 
made  below  the  Orifice  for  Security.  The  Cavity  was  filled 
with  foft  Lint,  and  the  other  ordinary  Dreffings  applied.  That 
Afternoon  his  Hand  fweiled,  and  becamewarm,  which  removed 
all  our  Fears  of  the  Circulation  being  entirely  flopped.  No 
Pulfe  was  to  be  felt  on  either  Side  of  the  Wrift  for  feveral 
Days;  but  before  the  5th  or  June ,  when  both  the  Ligatures 
luppu rated  off,  the  Pulfe  was  plainly  to  be  felt  on  both  Sides  of 
the  Wrift,  and  he  was  foon  cured,  having  as  much  Strength 
and  Motion  in  that  whole  Member  as  ever. 

To  make  this  Operation  more  fpeedy  and  fafe,  I  would  pro- 
pofe,  that  as  foon  as  the  longitudinal  Incilion  is  made,  and  tne 
Polypus  with  the  Blood  is  removed,  the  Patient’s  Elbow  being 
bended  fome  way,  the  Operator  ftiould  take  hold  of  the  Hu¬ 
meral  Artery  with  the  Thumb  and  Fore-finger  of  the  e  t 
Hand,  and,  griping  it  towards  the  Back-part,  ihou.d  pu  t  e 
Needle  clofe  upon  his  own  Nails,  by  which  he  has  a  ure 
redtion  whereby  he  may  Ihun  the  Nerve,  which  he  can  rea  r  y 
diftinguifh  from  the  Artery  by  feeling,  and  can,  in  ' 
Pofture  of  the  Arm,  eafily  draw  the  Artery  0  ar  o  «. 
as  to  keep  free  of  the  Nerve. 

The  Operation  then  of  the  Aneuryfm,  " 1  lC. 
the  Defcription  Surgeons  gave  ot  it,  to  be  v-ry  .  . .  . . .  * 

tedious,  and  precarious,  may  be  done  eafily,  qmc  y>  M 

by  opening  the  whole  Tumor  at  once,  and  then  pumn 
Ligature  about  the  Artery,  a*  juft  now  defc.rbed.  Ld^urg*. 

Med.  EJJ.  Vol.  4.  pj,.r  t0  know  the  precifc 

Method  generally  purfued  in  our  Hofp.tals,  I  lh all  add 

Sharp’s  Account  of  it,  as  follows:  and  laid 

Having  applied  the  Tourniquet  near  t  ie  .  1  .  A  on  thc 

the  Arm  in  a  convenient  Situation,  ma  <-  ai  acon- 

Inlidc  of  the  Biceps  Mufcle,  above  and  below  the  wiu 

lideruble  Length,  winch  being  in  the  Courfe  of  Artery, ^ 
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difcovcr  it  as  foon  as  you  have  removed  the  coagulated  Blood, 
which  muft  be  all  pulled  away  with  the  Fingers,  the  Wodnd 
being  dilated  fufficiently  for  that  Purpofe  :  If  the  Orifice  does 
not  readily  appear,  let  the  Tourniquet  be  loofened,  and  the 
Effufion  of  Blood  will  direct  you  to  it ;  then  carefully  carrying 
a  crooked  Needle  with  a  Ligature  under  it,  tie  the  Vefl'el  juft 
above  the  Orifice,  and  palling  the  Needle  again,  make  a  fecond 
Ligature  below  it,  to  prevent  the  Return  of  the  Blood,  and 
leave  the  intermediate  Piece  of  the  VeiTel  to  flough  away,  with¬ 
out  dividing  it.  To  avoid  wounding,  or  tying  the  Nerve  in 
making  the  Ligature,  the  Artery  may  be  cleared  away  from  it 
firft,  and  held  up  with  a  Hook  ;  but;,  I  think,  if  we  are  aware 
of  the  Situation  of  the  Nerve,  there  is  no  great  Danger  of 
hurting  it.  After  the  Operation,  the  Arm  muft  be  laid  eafy, 
on  a  Pillow  in  Bed,  and  the  Wound  be  treated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Method,  keeping  it  in  that  Pofture  a  Fortnight,  or  three 
Weeks,  efpecially  if  it  fhould  fwell  much,  and  not  digeft 
kindly.  , 

In  doing  this  Operation,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  the  ampu¬ 
tating  Inftruments  ready,  left  it  fhould  be  impracticable  to  tie 
the  Artery  ;  and  even  after  having  tied  it,  the  Arm  muft  be 
carefully  watched,  that  in  cafe  of  a  Mortification  it  may  be 
taken  off,  which  though  from  Experience  we  learn  is  very 
feldom  the  Confequence,  fhould,  to  all  Appearance,  be  the  per¬ 
petual  one  :  For  thefe  Aneuryfms  following  always  upon  bleed¬ 
ing  the  Bafilic  Vein,  muft  neceffarily  be  Aneuryfms  of  the 
Humeral  Artery,  an  Inch,  at  leaft,  above  its  Divifion,  which 
being  obftruCled  by  the  Ligature,  one  would  think,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  bring  on  a  Mortification;  but  we  fee  the  contrary, 
tho’  for  fome  time  after  the  Operation,  we  can  hardly  diftin- 
guifh  the  leaft  Degree  of  Pulfe,  and  ever  after  they  continue 
languid.  If  the  Humeral  Artery  happens  to  divide  above  the 
Elbow,  which  is  not  uncommon,  the  ProfpeCt  of  Cure  is  better, 
and  the  Pulfe  will  be  ftronger  after  the  Operation.  Sharp's 
Surgery. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Heijler  efteems  the  inferior  Liga¬ 
ture  of  the  Artery  generally  fuperfluous,  and  often  pernicious, 
as  is  fpecify’d  above. 

ANFAKA,  a  Coagulum.  Rul.  John f. 

ANFIR-FILIUS,  Mercury.  John/. 

ANFIRARTO-SPIRITUS,  Salt.  Idem. 

ANGEILOGIA,  ’ Ayfe-icAoy'ia.  See  Angiologia. 

ANGEION,  ’A y\iiov,  a  Veffel.  See  Vas. 

ANGEIOTOMIA,  ’A yfeiojoftet,  from  dyfuov,  a  Veffel, 
and  Ti-y-va,  to  cut.  A  DiffeCtion  of  the  Veffels,  as  in  Phlebo¬ 
tomy  and  Arteriotomy.  It  alfo  imports  a  particular  DiffeCtion 
of  the  Veffels  for  Anatomical  Purpofes.  See  Angiologia. 

ANGELICA,  a  Plant  thus  called,  of  which  Dale  enume¬ 
rates  four  Species.  The  firft  is, 

Angelica,  Offic.  Chab.  400.  P.  Parad.  529.  Angelica 
fativa ,  C.  B.  Pin.  155.  J.  B.  3.  140.  Ger.  846.  Emac. 
099.  Park.  Theat.  939.  Raii  Hift.  1.  434.  Synop.  3.  208. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  53.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  222.  Phyt.  Brit.  8. 
Mer.  Pin.  8.  Mor.  Umb.  9.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  280.  Impera- 
toria  fativa ,  Tourn.  Inft.  317.  Elem.  Bot.  267.  ANGE¬ 
LICA. 

This  is  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  umbelliferous  Plants ; 
its  Root  is  large,  thick,  and  branched,  running  deep  in  the 
Earth,  from  which  arifes  one  large  hollow  round  Stalk, 
a  Yard  and  half,  or  two  Yards  high,  fpreading  out  into 
many  Branches.  The  Leaves  are  large  and  winged,  divided 
ufually  into  three  Partitions,  or  lefler  Wings,  each  fingle  Leaf 
being  ferrated,  or  indented  about  the  Edges.  On  the  Tops  of 
the  Branches  grow  large  round  Umbels,  of  fmall  five-leaved 
white  Flowers;  the  Umbels,  as  the  Seed  ripens,  grow  out  into 
large  globular  Heads,  bearing  the  Seed  at  the  Ends,  which  is 
large  and  thick,  ftriated,  or  furrowed  pretty  deep,  of  a  whitifh 
Colour,  two  Seeds  being  joined  together,  as  in  other  umbelli¬ 
ferous  Plants.  Both  Root,  Stalks,  and  Seeds,  are  of  a  grateful 
aromatic  Savour.  It  grows  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  and  feeds 
in  June  and  July ,  the  Root  perifhing  after  the  ripening  of 
the  Seed,  which  is  the  fecond  Year  of  its  fpringing  from  the 
Seed. 

Angelica  is  a  Plant  of  many  Virtues,  being  Stomachic,  Cor¬ 
dial,  Alexipharmic  ;  of  great  Ufe  in  malignant  peftilential  Fe¬ 
vers,  in  all  contagious  Diftempers,  and  the  Plague  itfelf :  It 
caufes  Sweat,  and  drives  out  all  noxious  Humours  through  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  fit  is  very  ufeful  in  Diforders  of  the  Womb, 
and  Hyfterip  Affe&ions ;  it  provokes  Urine,  and  the  Catamenia , 
and  expels  the  Secundines.  The  Root,  Stalks,  Leaves,  and 
Seed  are  uled. 

Officinal  Preparations  of  Angelica  are  a  Ample  and  compound 
Water,  and  the  Stalks  candied.  Miller  Bot.  Off. 

A  Spirit  of  it  chears  the  Heart,  and  revives  the  Spirits  to  a 
Miracle.  The  Chymical  Oil  operates  powerfully  in  all  Inten¬ 
tions.  Befides  which,  it  cures  Palfies,  Apoplexies,  Convul- 
fions,  Cramps,  and  Rheumatifms.  Pomet. 

It  is  faid  to  be  good  for  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  and  for  the 
Scurvy. 

Paracclfus  boafts,  that  at  Milan,  in  the  Year  1510.  he  did 
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little  lefs  than  Miracles  with  this  Plant  in  the  Plague.  And  its 
Virtues  in  this  terrible  Diforder  are  confirm’d  by  a  Multitude 
of  Authors.  It  is  alfo  efteem’d  an  excellent  Pettoral,  and 
hence  has  been  called  Herba  Pefioraria.  The  infpi Hated  Juice 
of  Angelica  is  faid  to  prevent  Putrefaction  of  the  Gums,  and 
Rottennefs  of  the  Teeth  ;  and  the  Chymifts  agree,  that  the 
Quinteflence  of  Angelica  is  the  greateft  Reftorative  and  Car¬ 
diac  in  Nature.  Angelica  is  farther  recommended  for  the  Le- 
profy. 

The  Stalk  of  Angelica  fends  forth  a  very  agreeable  Smell,  the 
Seeds  of  it  a  different  one ;  its  Roots  are  more  aromatic  than 
any  of  thefe  Parts,  and  its  Parenchyma  is  filled  with  refinous 
Veficles.  It  is  very  fubjeCl  to  be  deftroyed  by  Worms,  which 
prey  upon  the  Parenchyma,  and  leave  the  refinous  Parts  unco¬ 
vered.  This  fame  Observation  holds  good  in  Mafterwort,  Gin¬ 
ger,  Fennel,  and  in  the  Roots  alrnoft  of  all  umbelliferous  Plants. 
Memoir es  de  I  Acad.  1721. 

Aromatic  volatile  Salt  of  Angelica. 

Take  of  the  frefh  fmall  Roots  of  Angelica,  dug  up  in  Febru¬ 
ary  ,  two  Ounces ;  cut  them  to  pieces,  put  them  into  a 
Retort,  pour  upon  them  twelve  times  as  much  Spirit  of 
Wine  once  rectified,  and  then  add  one  Ounce  of  pounded 
Sal  Ammoniac,  and  three  Drams  of  Salt  of  Tartar.  This 
being  done,  immediately  lute  on  a  Receiver,  and  diftil 
with  a  gentle  Heat,  not  exceeding  150  Degrees.  By  this 
means,  there  will  come  over  into  the  Receiver  a  white 
alcaline,  alcoholifated  Salt.  When  this  ceafes  to  rife,  in- 
creafe  your  Fire  a  little,  and  the  Spirit  of  Wine  will  come 
off,  and  appear  in  very  oily  Streaks.  Proceed  as  long  as 
you  havC  any  of  thefe  Spirits,  and  when  the  Salt  begins 
to  be  diffolved  by  the  watry  Part  that  afeends  laft,  defift 
from  the  Operation,  and  put  the  Liquor  thus  prepared  into 
a  Veffel,  which  muft  be  flopped  very  clofe.  What  re¬ 
mains  after  the  Diftillation,  throw  away; 

1  1 

Take  an  Ounce  more  of  the  fame  R.oots,  cut  very  fmall, 
put  them  into  a  Retort,  pour  upon  them  the  Liquor 
drawn  off  before,  and  diftil  till  the  Salt,  which  will  come 
off  firft,  begins  to  be  diffolved.  Shake  the  Salt  and  Spirit 
till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  flop  them 
in  a  Vefl'el  as  clofe  as  poffible; 

REMARKS. 

The  Alcali  of  the  Tartar,  abforbing  the  Acid  of  the  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  fets  its  pure  Alcali  free,  and  fo  renders  it  volatile, 
which,  being  united  with  the  pure  diftilled  Spirits  of  Wine, 
makes  with  thefe  the  volatile  Salt  of  the  preceding  Procefs  ; 
and  with  this  again;  from  the  natural  Difpofition  of  the  Al¬ 
cohol,  the  Spiritus  ReCtor  of  the  Angelica  unites  itfelf, 
which  refides  in  its  balfamic  oily  Parts,  and  is  very  volatile; 
Hence  the  Nature  of  the  Alcohol,  which  equally  unites  with 
all  thefe  Kinds  of  Spirits,  is  here  determined  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  Spirit  of  Angelica.  In  the  mean  time,  the  volatile  and 
fixed  alcaline  Salts,  and  the  acid  Spirit  of  the  Sea  Salt,  help 
to  open  the  Body  of  the  Angelica  during  the  Diftillation, 
and  thus  difpofe  it  to  give  out  its  Oils  and  Spirits  more  fuc- 
cefsfully.  The  Liquor  thus  produced,  on  account  of  its 
Fragrance,  grateful  Tafte,  Penetrability,  Mobility,  and  fa- 
ponaceous,  anti-acid,  and  anti-auftere  Virtue,  furnifhes  us 
with  a  Medicine,  which,  in  the  Hand  of  a  fkilful  Phyfician, 
may  be  ufed  with  great  Succefs  ;  fot  it  is  of  Service  in  all 
watry,  pituitous,  cold,  acid;  and  auftere  Difeafes,  in  Cafes 
where  the  Bile  does  not  perform  its  Office,  and  in  alrnoft 
every  Diforder,  where  there  is  a  Languor  without  any  In¬ 
flammation  and  Putrefaction  ;  particularly,  when,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  irregular  Mobility  of  the  Nerves  and  Spirits  caufes 
troublefome  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  Paroxyfms;  and 
in  Flatufes,  that  arife  hence,  it  proves  an  excellent  Re¬ 
medy.  It  is  a  noble  Cardiac,  Stomachic,  Calefacient,  Su¬ 
dorific,  Diuretic,  Diaphoretic,  Antiparalytic,  Antifpafmo- 
dic,  and  Antiepileptic  Medicine,  where  the  Diforders  are 
owing  to  the  Caufes  above-mentioned.  The  Credit  of  this 
is  particularly  due  to  Bafil  Valentine ,  and  Francifcus  Syl¬ 
vius,  who  firft  introduced  this  noble  kind  of  Medicine  into 
Phyfic.  The  Followers  of  Sylvius ,  however,  by  an  unrea- 
fonable  Ufe  of  it,  have  frequently  brought  it  into  Difgrace. 
Boerhaave’s  Chymijlry. 

The  fecond  Species  is  the 

Angelica  Sylvestris,  Offic.  Buxb;  20.  Mor.  Umb.  9. 
Park.  Theat.  940.  Ger.  846.  Emac.  999.  Raii  Hift.  1.  434. 
Synop.  3.  208.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  19.  Phyt.  Brit.  8.  Mer.  Pin. 
8;  Angelica  fylvejlris  mayor ,  C.  B.  Pin.  155.  Boerh.  Ind.  A. 
51.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  280.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  222.  Angc.ica 

fylvejlris  magna  id  vnlgatior ,  J.  B.  3.  144*  Angelica  fylveflrts 
J  vulgatior , 
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vulgatior ,  Chab.  400.  Angelica  aquatica ,  Dill.  Cat.  Giff. 
15b.  Angelica  palujlris,  Rivin.  Irr.  Pent.  Imperatoria  pra- 
tenfis  major,  Tourn.  Inft.  317.  Elem.  Bot.  267.  WATER- 
ANGELICA.  6  7 

It  delights  in  watry  Places,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  Herb  ‘ 
is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  the 
fame  Virtues  as  the  garden  Angelica,  but  weaker.  Dale . 

The  third  Species  is  the 

Herba  Gerardi,  Offic.  Ger.  848.  Emac.  1001.  Merc. 
Bot.  1.  42.  Phyt.'  Brit.  58.  Mer.  Pin.  61.  Podagraria  Ri¬ 
vin.  Irr.  Pent.  Dill.  Cat.  Gifl.  90.  Podagraria  Rivini  iff 
Lobelii ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  225.  Podagraria  vulgaris ,  Park. 
Theat.  943.  Angelica  Podagraria  dill  a,  Mor.  Umb.  9.  An¬ 
gelica  fylvejiris  minor  feu  erratica,  C.  B.  Pin.  155.  Raii  Hift. 
1.  435.  Synop.  3.  208.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  53.  Tourn.  Inft. 
313.  Elem.  Bot.  262.  Angelica  fylvejiris  repens ,  J.  B.  3. 
145.  Chab.  400.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  281.  GOUT-WEED. 

This  grows  principally  in  the  Hedges  of  Gardens.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July.  I  he  Herb  and  Root  are  recommended 
for  the  Gout.  Dale . 

The  fourth  is  the 

„  Arch  angelic  a,  Offic.  J.  B.  3.  143.  Raii  Hift.  1.  454. 
Chab.  400.  Angelica  Scandiaca y  Jive  Archangelica  \ 'Taberncz - 
montani ,  qua:  umbclld  ejl  fiuvd,  femine  rotundiore.  C.  B.  Pin. 
I55*  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  53.  Archangelica  feu  Angelica  Tabernce - 
montani ,  Jeu  Scandiaca ,  Herm.  Praeledt.  Angelica  pruna,  Boerh. 
Hift.  P.  04.  Imperatoria  Archangelica  dilta,  Tourn.  Inft.  317. 
Elem.  Bot.  267.  GREAT  WILD  ANGELICA. 

It  agrees  in  Virtues  with  the  former. 

ANGELICUS  PULVIS,  Angelic  Powder.  Another  Name 
for  the  Mercurius  Vital.  Cajtellus.  See  Mercurius 
VlT  2E . 

ANGELINA  ZANONI  ACOST/E.  Cajianea  Mala- 
barica  Angelina  didla  Ansjeli ,  H.  M.  An  Angelina  Arbor , 
C .  13  •  ? 

This  is  a  Tree  of  vaft  Bignels,  fometimes  above  fixteen  Foot 
thick,  which  grows  on  rocky  and  fandy  Places  in  the  Country 
of  Malabar ,  in  the  Eafl- Indies,  and  bears  ripe  Fruit  in  De¬ 
cember ,  and  continues  bearing  for  a  whole  Century. 

The  dry’d  Leaves,  heated,  alleviate  the  Pain  and  Stiffhefs  of 
the  Joints,  and  difeufs  an  Intumefcence  of  the  Teftes  occa- 
fioned  by  a  Contufion,  or  any  external  Violence  ;  and  alfo  an 
Hydrocele,  or  Pneumatocele.  Being  reduced  to  Powder,  and 
applied  outwardly  with  white  camphorated  Ointment,  they 
cure  Venereal  Buboes.  The  fame,  bruifed  with  the  Root  of 
Turmeric,  and  rubbed  every  Day  on  the  Part,  by  their  aftrin- 
gent  Virtue  in  confolidating  the  Orifices  of  the  Veil  els,  abfo- 
lutely  cure  an  inveterate  Flux  of  the  Hemorrhoids.  The  un¬ 
ripe  Fruit,  too  greedily  eaten,  excite  a  Diarrhoea,  to  which  the 
Root  and  Bark  put  a  Stop  with  the  fame  Facility.  The  Oil 
expreffed  from  the  Fruit,  boiled,  taken  inwardly,  or  applied  out¬ 
wardly,  excites  an  Appetite,  and  helps  Digeftion.  The  fame 
ufed  with  roafted  and  pounded  Garlick,  or  fried  in  coagulated 
Milk,  and  applied  to  the  Place,  is  an  effe&ual  Anodyne  in  the 
Pains  of  the  Haemorrhoids.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

ANGELOCALOS,  the  true  Name  of  the  twenty-fourth 
Antidote  of  Myrepfus ,  according  to  his  Tranflator  and  Com¬ 
mentator  Fuch fws,  inftead  of  the  common  Reading,  Alcancali. 
This  he  infers  partly  from  the  corrupted  Word,  and  partly  from 
the  Latin  Copies  of  Myrepfus ,  which  read  Alcancalus ,  and  in¬ 
terpret  it  bonus  Nuntius ,  a  good  Meflenger,  the  very  Meaning 
o i  Angelocalos.  See  Alcancali. 

ANGELUS,  a  Confection.  Johnfon. 

ANGELYN,  five  Andira ,  Pifon.  Marcgrav.  Arbor  nu- 
cifera  Brafilienjjs,  Fruliu  Ovi  Figura  iff  Magnitudine.  Raii 
Hift.  Plant.  The  fame  as  Andira  before. 

ANGI,  Buboes,  or  Tumors  in  the  Groin.  Fallopius  de 
Morb.  Gall  ■ 

ANGIGLOSSI,  Stammerers.  Blancard. 

ANGINA,  from  <*yxu>  to  ftrangle,  a  Quinfey. 

Observation  I. 

A  certain  Butcher,  about  Noon,  began  to  be  fenfible  of  a 
Pain  about  his  Larynx  and  Fauces,  which  was  accompanied  with 
fome  Difficulty  in  eating  and  drinking ;  towards  the  Evening 
lie  went  to  an  Apothecary,  who  gave  him  a  Gargarifm  of 
Plantain  and  Lettice-water,  Diamoron,  and  Vinegar.  After 
he  had  ufed  this  Medicine,  he  was  feized  with  intenfe  Pain, 
and  was  fuddenly  choaked  in  the  Night-time  j  but  preferved  his 
Senfes  to  the  laft. 

Upon  opening  his  Body,  the  Subftance  or  Parenchyma  of 
his  Lungs  was  found  converted  into  Pus  j  and  in  one  of  his 
Sides  there  was  alfo  an  Abfcefs  filled  with  Pus.  He  had  never 
been  troubled  with  a  Cough  before,  nor  had  a  Spitting  of  Blood 
preceded  his  deplorable  Fate ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  all  along 
appeared  to  be  blefs’d  with  a  found  and  robuft  Body,  and  was 
fo  far  from  being  meagre,  that  he  was  fat.  Dodonaus ,  Cat . 
18.  Obfervat.  r 
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Observation  II. 

One  Abraham  Perrow ,  a  Soldier  in  the  French  Service,  and 
a  Man  of  fifty  Years  of  Age,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Confe- 
quences  of  an  Enterocele ,  lubmitted  to  Caftration,  which 
ration  was  fuccefsfully  performed  in  the  Beginning  of  September 
1677.  Three  Weeks  after,  when  every  thing  feem’d  to  be  in 
a  good  way,  when  the  Confolidation  of  the  Wound  was  judged 
to  be  juft  at  hand,  and  the  Patient  beginning  to  walk  through 
the  Town,  he  was  feiz’d'  at  once  with  a  Difficulty  of  Deglu¬ 
tition  and  of  Breathing.  As  he  was  in  imihinent  Danger  I 
was  called  the  third  Day.  All  his  Tongue,  except  tlie  very 
Tip,  was  as  black  as  a  Coal.  He  lay  with  his  Breaft  in  an  erect 
Pofture  ;  and  if  any  thing  was  given  him  out  of  a  Spoon  it 
brought  on  a  kind  of  Suffocation  ;  for  which  Reafon,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  great  Weaknefs,  he  obftinately  refufed  the  things 
that  were  offered  him.  Tho’  the  Seafon  was  a&ually  cold  he 
would  allow  no  Part  of  his  Body  to  remain  covered  with  Cloaths 
except  his  Feet.  I  forthwith  ordered  a  Clergyman  to  be  called* 
for  the  fake  of  his  fpiritual  Intereft.  I  perceived  all  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  of  an  Angina,  tho’  nothing  appeared  either  internally 
or  externally,  except  the  Blacknefs  of  his  Tongue.  Hence  f 
pronounced,  that  there  was  an  internal  Gangrene,  the  Refult 
and  Offspring,  as  it  were,  of  the  Inflammation  which  I  fu* 
fpe&ed  to  be  in  the  Lungs.  There  is  a  remarkable  Confent  be¬ 
tween  the  Teftes  and  the  Breaft,  to  which  Circumftance  Hip¬ 
pocrates  [Lib.  6.  Epidem. J  advifes  the  Phyfician  to  give  due  At¬ 
tention.  The  miferable  Patient  died  about  an  Hour  and  an 
half  after  my  Departure. 

The  Wound,  made  in  this  Patient’s  Right  Groin,  beinw 
carefully  infpedted,  the  Operation,  which  was  performed  by  a 
young  Man  of  the  Name  of  Colet ,  had  all  the  Appearances  of 
its  having  been  done  by  the  Hand  of  an  Artift  ;  for  no  Marks 
of  an  Inflammation  appeared.  He  proceeded  from  below  up¬ 
wards  in  his  Operation.  The  interior  Part  of  his  Neck  was  lon¬ 
gitudinally  differed,  where  the  Arteria  Trachea  was  found  free 
from  every  kind  of  Phlegmon,  aswere  likewife  the  adjacent  Muf- 
cles.  The  Gland  called  Thymus  was  Avelled,  fluffed  with  black 
Blood,  and  preffed  upon  the  Trachea.  The  Thorax  being 
comprefled,  there  oufed  a  Sanies  from  an  Incifion  that  was 
made  in  it ;  and  when  it  was  quite  laid  open,  we  difeovered 
moft  evident  Marks  of  an  uncommon  Inflammation  in  the 
Lungs  ;  for  they  were  diftended  with  a  very  black  Blood,  livid, 
befpangled  with  a  vaft  Number  of  black  Spots,  and  the  other 
evident  Signs  of  a  Gangrene,  efpecially  towards  the  Back. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Difficulty  of  Deglutition  and  Re^ 
fpiration,  as  alfo  the  Lofs  of  Speech,  (for  the  Patient  could  only 
pronounce  the  Letters  A  and  O)  are  to  be  aferibed,  as  well  as 
to  the  Compreffion  of  the  Trachea  by  that  tumid  Gland,  and  to 
its  being  drawn  downwards  by  the  Weight  of  the  Matter  coL 
ledfed  in  the  Lungs  j  but  we  had  not  an  Opportunity  of  difeo- 
vering  the  latent  Abfcefs  from  which  the  Sanies  came,  becaufe 
he  was  buried  fooner  than  we  could  have  wifhed.  His  Liver, 
which  was  ill  coloured,  and  very  tumid,  difeovered  itfelf  thro* 
his  Diaphragm,  which  it  had  forced  upwards.  I  heard  he  had 
a  very  voracious  Stomach.  Boneti  Sepulch. 

Observation  III. 

In  the  Year  1618.  there  appeared  in  our  own  Country, 
an  extraordinary  and  uncommon  Diftemper,  which  proved 
mortal  to  many  People,  and  efpecially  Children,  by  extinguifh- 
ing  or  flopping  their  Breath.  This  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
dyxovn  A by  others  The  Suffocating  Dif order  of  the 
Fauces ,  or  The  pejiilential  Carbuncle  j  by  moft  ’tis  called  Pcifjio 
Anginofa ,  the  Syriac  Ulcer  by  Aretaus ,  or  The  pejiilential 
Tonfdlte  by  Aetius.  But  many  things  plainly  point  out  to  us, 
that  the  Diforder  has  its  Seat  in  fome  Part  higher  than  the  Ton- 
fflke,  which  Part  is  the  Brain ;  and  this  Conjedfure  of  mine 
is  favoured  by  the  Diflecftion  of  many  who  have  died  of  that 
Diftemper,  in  whofe  Heads  Grumes  of  Blood  have  been  found 
diffufed  for  a  good  way  under  the  largeft  Sinufes  of  the  Dura 
Mater  [Severinus  de  Abfceffibus,  Trait.  ult.J.  We  have  like¬ 
wife  found  the  Nerves  paffing  through  the  Foramen  Occipitis, 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck,  Larynx,  Os  Hyoides,  and  Fauces, 
very  much  injured  in  this  Diftemper  [Thom.  Bartholinus ,  Com¬ 
ment.  in  dictum  affeftum,  Exercit.  i.J.  See  TgypTIA  Ul- 
cera. 

Observation  IV. 

A  Man,  who  feemed  to  have  been  fuffocated  by  an  Angina, 
had  nothing  preternatural  in  his  Larynx ;  but  his  Liver  itfelf 
was  putrified  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  it  might  have  been  mould¬ 
ered  away  like  a  Piece  of  Earth.  The  Reafon  was,  the  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Exhalations  and  Ichor,  which  flow’d  from  that  Putre¬ 
faction,  being  diffufed  thro’  the  Membranes  of  the  Larynx,  fo 
contraaed  it,  that  he  died  in  the  Space  of  thirty  Hours,  tho* 
there  was  as  yet  no  Streightnefs  in  his  Fauces ;  but  it  mull 
be  owned,  that  this  Effea  was  principally  owing  to  the  excef- 
ftve  Load  of  putrid  Matter  contained  in  his  Liver. 

I  his  feems  to  be  confirm’d  by  a  Difeafe  incident  to  Horf es, 
which  we  call  the  Fives ,  and  which  generally  feizes  them  upon 
their  drinking  Water  when  they  are  over-heated  by  violent 

*  Exercifes ; 
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Exercifes  ;  tor  when  they  are  allowed  to  do  fo,  the  Glands  of 
their  Necks  fwell,  and  they  generally  die  within  two  Days  ; 
and,  according  to  the  Obfervation  of  GlijJbn ,  their  Livers 
are  found  entirely  diilolved  into  a  putrified  Matter.  Bondi 
Sepulchretum  Anatomicum. 

Diagnostics  and  Prognostics. 

That  Difcafe  which  the  Latins  call  Angina ,  is  by  the  Greeks 
■diftin'guifhed  into  feveral  Species,  each  of  which  has  its  refpe- 
-<ftive  Name.  Sometimes  neither  any  Rednefs  nor  Swelling 
appear,  but  the  Body  is  parch’d,  the  Patient  breathes  with  Dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  a  general  Imbecillity  feizes  him.  This  Species  is 
called  (Tvveifyje.  Sometimes  the  Tongue  and  Fauces  fwell,  and 
become  red,  the  Voice  is  intercepted,  the  Eyes  are  turned  up, 
the  Face  grows  pale,  and  the  Patient  is  affe&ed  with  Hiccups. 
This  Species  they  call  the  trwdfytt.  Both  thefe  Species  of  the 
Diftemper  have  thefe  Symptoms  in  common,  that  the  Patient 
can  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  has  his  Refpiration  interrupted. 
The  Difcafe  is  ftill  milder,  where  there  is  only  a  Swelling  and 
Rednefs,  without  any  of  the  other  Symptoms  ;  and  this  Spe¬ 
cies  is  called  n^y.<Tvvdfx».  Celfus ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  4. 

A  Quinfey  is  a  very  acute  Difeafe,  as  it  is  an  Impediment  to 
•Refpiration.  Of  this  there  are  two  Species  ;  one  is  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Organs  of  Refpiration  ;  the  Caufe  of  the  other 
-refides  in  the  Breath,  which  is  refpir’d. 

The  Organs  which  are  the  Seat  of  the  firft  Species,  are,  the 
Tonfils,  the  Epiglottis,  the  Fauces,  the  Uvula,  and  the  fupe- 
*ior  Extremity  of  the  Afpera  Arteria  ;  and  if  the  Inflammation 
Spreads  much,  the  Tongue  and  Infide  of  the  Cheeks  are  alfo 
affc&ed  ;  infomuch  that  the  Tongue  is  fo  inlarged,  as  to  hang¬ 
out  beyond  the  Teeth,  for  want  of  Room  in  the  Mouth.  This 
is  called  Cynanche,  KWAyx.11,  either  becaufe  Dogs  are  much 
•iubje<a  to  thefe  Diforders,  or  becaufe  thefe  Animals,  even  in 
Health,  have  a  Habit  of  putting  out  their  Tongues. 

In  the  other  Species,  the  Organs  above-mention’d  collapfe, 
and  are  each  more  extenuated  than  in  a  natural  State  ;  and  an 
texceffive  Strangulation  attends  it,  infomuch  that  the  Patient 
feems  to  perceive  a  hidden  Inflammation  in  the  Breaft.  Are - 
deeus,  •tries  ofiuv  irdAav,  Lib.  1.  Cap.j. 

.  Tke  Author  proceeds  to  prove,  that  the  Caufe  of  this  fecond  Spe  - 
<res  refides  in  the  Air  refpired  ;  but  as  in  this  he  is  evidently 
wrong,  I  Jhall  omit  taking  more  Notice  of  it. 

In  that  Species  of  Quinfey  call’d  Cynanche,  the  Patients  la¬ 
bour  under  an  Inflammation  of  the  Tonfils,  Fauces,  and  of 
the  whole  Mouth  ;  the  Tongue  hangs  out  beyond  the  Teeth 
and  Lips  ;  a  large  Quantity  of  Saliva  is  difeharged  ;  and  a  vif- 
cid  cold  Phlegm  flows  from  the  Parts  affected  j  the  Face  is 
red  and  fwell’d ;  the  Eyes  are  prominent,  flaring,  and  inflam’d  • 
what  is  drank  returns  by  the  Noftrils,  the  Paflage  into  the 
Stomach  being  obftruaed  ;  the  Pain  is  exceflive,  but,  in  feme 
meafure,  lefs  perceiv’d  on  account  of  the  violent  Strangulation  • 
there  is  a  Senfation  of  Heat  in  the  Thorax,  and  about  the 
Heart  ;  a  perpetual  Defire  of  frefh  Air  attends,  tho’  but  little 
can  be  infpir’d,  till  at  laft  the  Paflage  thereof  into  the  Thorax 
being  entirely  obftruaed,  the  Patient  is  fuffocated.  In  fome 
the  Diforder  is  readily  remov’d  to  the  Lungs,  and  Death  is  the 
Confequence  of  fuch  a  Tranflation  :  The  Fever  is  flow,  gentle 
(y.et^etKoi')  and  not  eafily  relieved.  5  * 

If  the  Diftemper  verges  towards  a  happy  Conclufion,  Abf- 
cefles  are  form’d  here  and  there,  either  externally  about  the 
Ears,  or  internally  in  the  Tonfils  ;  and  if  thefe  fuppurate  flowly 
and  without  acute  Pain,  the  Patient  may  recover ;  however 
not  without  much  Trouble  and  Danger  :  But  if  a  larger  Tu¬ 
mor  inclines  to  fuppurate,  the  Patient  is  fuddenly  ftrangled 
juft  upon  the  Elevation  of  the  Abfcefs  into  a  Point  This  h 
the  Form  of  a  Cynanche.  S  18 

In  a  Synanche,  the  Parts  above-mention’d  collapfe,  and  ap¬ 
pear  extenuated  and  pale  ;  the  Eyes  are  hollow,  and  funk  •  the 
Pharynx  (?«>>£,  he  means  the  Parts  about  the  Fauces)'  and 
Uvula  are  drawn  backward :  the  Tonfils  retire  j  the  Speech  is 
loft.  In  this  the  Strangulation  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
other,  becaufe  the  Seat  of  the  Difeafe  is  in  the  Thorax,  where 
the  Origin  of  Refpiration  refides.  Thefe  Cafes  are  very  acute 
and  prove  fatal  the  very  Day  that  they  feize,  fometimes  even 
before  a  Phyflcian  can  be  called  j  or,  if  he  is  called,  he  can 
feldom  be  of  any  Service,  the  Patient  expiring  before' his  Art 
can  have  any  good  Effect. 

When  the  Difeafe  takes  a  Turn  for  the  better,  all  the  Parts 
inflame,  and  the  Inflammation  is  elevated  into  a  Tumor  exter¬ 
nally.  A  large  Tumor,  or  Eryfipelas,  appearing  on  the  Breaft 
are  good  Signs.  Hence  a  fkilful  Phyflcian  will  invite  the  Dif¬ 
order  outwards,  by  Cupping-glafles  upon  the  Thorax,  or  by 
oinapifms  apply’d  to  the  Breaft,  or  about  the  Jaws;  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  draw  the  offending  Matter  outward,  and  thus  make  it 
perfpire  thro’  the  Pores.  It  fometimes,  however,  happens 
that  the  Difeafe  is  by  thefe  means,  for  a  Ihort  Time,  depo- 
ted  upon  the  external  Parts ;  but  foon  after  retiring,  imme¬ 
diately  fuffocates  the  Patient.  * 

Onpnflv  CwfeS  °f  this  DiftemPer  are  various ;  as  Cold  fre¬ 
quently  ,  Heat  not  fo  often  }  Wounds  j  the  Bones  of  Fifh 
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in  the  Tonfils  ;  drmt.ng  cold  Water  ;  Intemperance 
■n  Unnkmg  or  Lattng  ;  befides  the  ill  Qualities  of  the  Air  re- 
fptrd.  strettsus,  inti  bfyuv  iraQuv,  LibTi.  Cap.  i. 

lo  this  Do&rine  of  a  Quinfey,  I  fhail  add  that  of  Cixlius 
Aurelianus,  who  informs  us,  that  this  Diftemper  is  called  Ly- 
canche,  as  well  as  Cynanche,  becaufe  the  Patient,  under  this  Dif- 
order  exerts  a  Voice  like  a  Dog,  or  Wolf.  But  it  muft  be 
rcmaikd,  that,  a s  Aretaus  diftinguifhes  betwixt  a  Cynanche , 

and  a  Synanche ,  Ccelius  Aurelianus  comprehends  both  Sorts 
under  Synanche. 

,  ■k  ‘Hguiftdng  Chara&er  of  thefe  two  Authors,  that 

•  e  U-  i  CnPtl0nS  of  ^iftempers  are  extremely  picfturefque,  and 
in  this  they  excel  all  other  Authors.  For  this  Reafon,  I  have 
given  both,  as  they  may  illuftrate  and  confirm  each  other. 

Une  bpecies  of  Synanche  is  attended  with  no  manifeft  Tu¬ 
mor  ;  in  another  it  is  vifible  and  manifeft  ;  one  affefls  the  In- 
hde,  another  the  Outfrde  of  the  Mouth  ;  another  both  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  Parts  on  the  Right  or  Left,  or  on  both 
1  es  ,  ome,  as  for  Inftance,  Fa  lens  the  Phyflcian,  in  his  third 
Book  ot  Cures,  have  given  Names  to  each  particular  Diftin- 
ction.  1  hat  Species,  indeed,  which  is  without  manifeft  Tu- 
mor,t  iey  have  left  without  a  Name;  but  that  which  comes 
attended  with  a  vilible  Tumor,  if  it  affeft  both  the  interior 

1  ]CS  °t  Dr  aUCeS)  ^e7  c‘dl  a  Cynanche  ;  for  it  caufes  a  Diffi- 
cu  ty  of  Refpiration,  and  a  Prominence  of  the  Eyes,  and  a 
altering  of  the  Tongue  ;  as  it  often  happens  to  greedy  Dogs, 
who,  ftimulated  by  a  Senfe  of  Hunger,  fall  fearlefs  on  a  Piece  of 
Meat,  which,  thro’  their  Hafte,  flicks  in  their  Throat,  and 
t  ey  can  neither  Iwallow  nor  bring  it  up  again.  If  the  Diftem¬ 
per  only  lies  in  one  Side,  they  call  it  a  Paracyrianche.  If  the 
eternal  Parts  on  both  Sides  be  affeefted  with  a  T umour,  it  has 
the  Appellation  of  Hyanche,  [from  uf,  a  Swine,  and  *yyjo,  to 
itrangle]  becaufe  the  Necks  of  Swine  are  very  fubjea  to  thefe 

S10nS’  Which  the  Greeks  cal1  HPil  CH-  If  the  Tumor 
affects  both  the  internal  and  external  Parts  on  both  Sides,  it  is 
properly  called,  as  they  tell  us,  a  Synanche,  If  it  be  only  on 

a  Parafynanche.  To  give  Names  to  their  fpecific 
Differences,  is  not  material. 

The  antecedent  Caufes  of  this  Difeafe  are  fome  of  them 
occult,  others,  evident,  and  common  to  other  Diforders,  but 
especially  ftrained  and  laborious  Vomiting,  more  particularly 
after  corrupted  Food.  Ebriety  alfo,  and  drinking  of  Snow- 
v',ateI’  anc*  vehement  Exclamation,  kept  up  to  the  fame  Height 
and  I  one  of  Voice,  which  the  Greeks  call  Mono t orion ,  may  be 
reckon’d  among  the  Caufes  of  this  Diforder.  It  is  produced  alfo 
u  tiP a^arr^’  ^  acrimonious  Food,  eaten  contrary  to  Cuftom, 
by  Medicines  of  a  hot  and  fiery  Quality,  taken  inwardly,  by  a 
purging  Dofe  of  Hellebore,  and  in  fome  Women  by  a  Reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Menfes.  Men  are  more  fubjea  to  it  than  Women  : 

old  Men”2  and  th°feof  a  middle  ASe’  than  Bo7s  or 

Afclepiades,  in  the  fecond  Book  Of  his  Commentaries  on  Hi¬ 
pocrates  s  Aphorifms,  defines  a  Synanche  to  be  a  Flux  of  Hu- 
mour,  or  Humedlation  of  the  Fauces,  or  their  upper  Part,  ufu- 
ally  derived  from  the  Head.  But  this  is  an  imperfea  Defini- 
tion  ;  for,  every  Flux  of  Humour,  which  they  call  a  Rheu-  • 
matifm,  is  the  Falling  down  or  Difcharge  of  a  copious  Liquor. 
But  in  Perfons  affii&ed  with  a  Synanche,  there  appears,  indeed, 

a  T“mor’  but  no  great  Difcharge  of  a  Humour  is  perceiv’d, 
unJels  it  may  fometimes  happen  from  a  Preflure, 

We,  according  to  the  Sentiment  of  Soranus,  define  a  Sy¬ 
nanche  to  be  a  Difficulty  of  Deglutition,  and  an  acute  Strangu- 
iation,  proceeding  from  a  vehement  Tumor  of  the  Fauces,  or 
the  Parts  by  which  Deglutition  is  performed. 

In  our  Definition,  we  join  an  acute  or  very  quick  Strangu¬ 
lation  with  a  Difficulty  of  Deglutition,  to  diftinguifli  this  Dif¬ 
order  from  a  Tumour  of  the  Tonfils,  or  Uvula.  For  where 
there  is  a  Synanche,  there  muft  of  Neceffity  be  a  Tumor  of 
the  before-mentioned  Parts  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that 
whenever  this  Tumor  happens,  there  muft  prefently  be  what 
we  call  a  Synanche  :  For  thofe  who  are  molefted  with  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Deglutition  in  a  moderate  Degree,  donotfeem  arrived 
to  the  Pitch  of  a  Synanche,  fince  the  Effence  of  this  Affe&ion 
is  underftood  to  confift  in  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Tumor,  which 
alfo  diftinguifhes  the  Strangulation,  occafioned  by  this  Diforder 
from  what  is  caufed  by  the  Conftriftion  of  a  Cord  ;  for,  in 
the  latter  Cafe,  there  is  alfo  a  very  acute  ahd  fudden  Strahgu- 
iation,  but  not  owing  to  a  Tumor.  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Acut. 
Morb.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  1. 

The  Symptoms  which  afflid  the  Patient  under  a  Synanche, 
are,  at  firft,  Pains  without  evident  Caufe,  a  Difficulty  of 
moving  the  Neck  and  Throat,  a  confiderable  Difcharge  of 
Saliva,  without  any  vifible  Tumor,  with  a  dull  Pain,  and 
fenfible  Afperity  of  the  Fauces  ;  a  Difficulty  of  fwallowing  the 
ufual  Fluid  which  gathers  in  the  Mouth  like  Spittle  ;  after 
thefe,  an  Impediment  of  Refpiration,  as  if  clogg’d  with  feme 
grofs  Humour. 

As  the  Difeafe  increafes,  the  Part  grows  red,  with  a  mani¬ 
feft  Tumor  ;  and,  at  laft,  the  Fauces,  Uvula,  the  Parts 
above  the  Tongue,  and  the  feperior  Part  of  the  Throat,  are 

elevated 
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elevated  by  the  Tumor  to  a  remarkable  Degree,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  Difficulty  of  fwallowing  whatever  is  received  at 
the  Mouth  ;  befides  a  Strangulation  in  Proportion  to  the  u- 
mor,  a  Difficulty  o!  Refpiration,  and  a  Naufea.  If  the  Mouth 
of  the  Patient  be  open’d,  a  dry  Tenfion of  the  Tongue,  when 
comprefled  with  the  finger,  is  perceived. 

When  the  Diftemper  is  increafed  to  a  vehement  Degree,  the 
Tumor  fpreads  over  the  Neck  and  face,  the  Mouth  flows 
with  Spittle,  and  a  vifeid  Humour  ;  the  Eyes  are  prominent, 

bloodffiot,  and  the  Veins  appear  diftended. 

If  the  Patient  ftill  grows  worfe,  the  Tongue  falls  without  the 
Teeth  there  is  a  Drynefs  of  the  Fauces,  a  cold  Numbnefs  of 
the  Joints,  a  fwift  and  frequent  Pulfe,  a  Difficulty  of  lying, 
Specially  on  the  Back  or  Side,  with  a  frequent  Defire  to  fit, 
and  an  inarticulate  confufed  Speech,  not  without  Pain. 

If  the  Difeafe  tends  to  the  Deftru&ion  of  the  Patient,  as  he 
c-rows  worfe,  he  becomes  livid  in  the  Face,  and  fpeechlefs  j 
there  is  a  Stertor  in  the  Throat  and  Breaft  ;  whatever  Liquid 
he  takes,  recurs ;  and  there  is  a  Failure  in  the  Pulfe,  which  the 
Greeks  call  aotpiy/J-t*.  Some  utter  a  Voice  like  a  Dog, 
others  froth  at  the  Mouth.  Upon  thefe  Symptoms  Death  ne- 

cefiarily  enfues.  n  _  , 

If  the  Diforder  be  without  a  mamfeft  Tumor,  there  is  a 

Slendernefs  of  the  Neck,  with  an  inflexible  Eredtion  and  Ex- 
tenfion  of  the  fame  ;  the  Face  and  Eyes  are  hollow,  the  Fore¬ 
head  is  diftended,  the  Colour  like  Lead,  Refpiration  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  with  no  manifeft  Tumor,  as  I  Laid  before,  or 
Inflammation,  either  in  the  internal  or  external  Parts.  The 
Patient  labours  under  an  extreme  W eaknefs  and  Dulnefs,  and 
dies  under  a  very  quick  and  acute  Suffocation. 

If  an  Eryfipelas  breaks  out  about  the  Neck  or  Breaft,  and 
continues,  it  is  very  often  a  good  Prognoftic  ;  for  it  feems  to 
fie-nify  a  Tranilation  of  the  Humour  from  the  inner  Parts  to 
the  Superficies.  But  if,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Affiftance  of  Medi¬ 
cines  the  Eryfipelas  on  a  fudden  difappears,  it  is  a  fatal  Sign  j 
for  it  fhews  a  Tranflation  of  the  Humour  from  the  Superficies 
inwards.  If  an  Eryfipelas  appears  not  while  the  Diftemper  is 
in  its  State,  nor,  proceeding  from  the  inner  Parts,  Ihews  ltfeli 
outwardly,  but  is  either  antecedent  to  the  Diforder,  or  conco¬ 
mitant  with  it,  it  is,  on  all  Accounts,  a  bad  Prognoftic.  Plenty 
of  Humour,  or  vifeid  Saliva,  is  bad,  in  the  State  of  the  Di  - 
eafe,  but  cood  and  falutary  in  the  Decline  ;  for,  in  the  firft 
Cafe,  it  fio-nifies  a  very  great  Strangulation,  but  in  the  latter,  a 
Relaxation!  Sometimes  this  Diforder  increafes  to  fuch  a  Height, 
as  to  caufe  a  Stridure  in  the  Fauces,  Throat,  and  Chin.  Now 
a  Stridure  is  an  acute,  quick,  and  violent  Diftemper,  and  very 
often  continual,  but  fometimes  intermittent.  Coelius  Aurel. 
Acut.  Morb.  Lib.  3,  Cap.  2.  See  Strict ura. 

A  Quinfey  without  any  evident  T.  umor  in  the  Neck  or 
Fauces/*  i)  but  attended  with  violent  Strangulation, 

and  difficult  Refpiration,  is  fatal  either  the  firft  Day,  or  the 
third.  Hippoc.  Coac.  Prcsnot. 

Quinfeys  equally  troublefome  with  the  former,  as  to  Stran¬ 
gulation,  'and  difficult  Refpiration,  but  attended  with  a  Tumor 
and  Rednefs  of  the  Fauces,  are  extremely  dangerous  ;  but, 
however,  do  not  threaten  fo  immediate  Deftrudlion,  if  the  Red¬ 
nefs  is  confiderable.  Hippoc.  Pradift. 

If  a  confiderable  Rednefs  appears  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
Fauces,  (?*>>?)  upon  the  Neck  and  Breaft,  the  Cafe  is  lefs 
acute  j  moft,  who  are  thus  affixed,  recover,  unlefs  the  Red¬ 
nefs  fuddenly  difappears.  Id.  Coac.  Prcsnot. 

But  if  the  Tumor  and  Rednefs  difappear,  without  any  exter¬ 
nal  Abfcefs,  or  gentle  and  unpainful  Expe&oration  of  Pus  j  or 
if  this  does  not  happen  upon  critical  Days,  the  Diforder  is  fatal. 
Perhaps  alfo  the  Lungs  fuppurate.  It  is  therefore  much  the 
fafeft,  when  the  Rednefs  and  Apoftemation  verge  towards  the 

external  Parts.  Id.  ibid. 

When  the  Eryfipelas  tends  from  the  internal  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  Parts  it  is  a  good  Symptom  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it 
tends  from  the  external  Parts  inwards,  it  is  fatal.  It  verges  in¬ 
ward,  when  the  Rednefs  difappearmg,  the  Breaft  is  opprefs  d, 
and  the  Difficulty  of  Refpiration  increafed.  Id.  ibid. 

When  a  Quinfey  removes  to  the  Lungs,  the  Patient  gene- 
rally  ncrilhes  within  feven  Days  j  but  if  he  efcapes,  a  Suppu¬ 
ration  of  the  Lungs  enfues,  unlefs  a  large  Quantity  of  Phlegm 

is  expe&orated.  Id.  ibid.  . 

When,  by  reafon  of  the  violent  Suffocation,  the  rceces  are 

fuddenly  difeharged,  the  Cafe  is  defperate.  Id.  ibid. 

In  Quinfeys,  if  the  Spit  is  dryifh,  (dzrof »pe,  thick  and  vif- 
cidj  without  any  Tumor  of  the  Fauces,  it  is  of  bad  Prefage. 
Id.  ibid. 

In  Quinfeys,  if  the  Tumor  of  the  Tongue  fubfides  without 
Efficient  Reafon,  it  is  a  fatal  Symptom.  The  Pain  alfo  vanilh- 
iny  fuddenly,  and  without  any  manifeft  Caufe,  portends  Death. 

^The  *Do£lrine  of  the  latter  Part  of  this  PrognoJIic  cannot 
be  too  often  inculcated,  becaufe  it  is  alfo  applicable  to  all  inter- 
na[  inflammations  whatever.  The  fudden  Difappearance  of 
Fain,  without  fufficient  Caufe,  is  a  Sign,  that  a  Mortification 
is  begun. 
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Iii  Quinfeys,  if  a  well-concodfed  Saliva  is  not  foon  dif- 
chareedT  the  Cafe  is  defperate.  Hippoc.  Coac.  Prcsnot. 

In  a  Quinfey,  Pains  in  the  Head  with  a  Fever,  without  any 
Alleviation  of  the  Symptoms  of  the  Quinfey,  portend  ill. 

Id\nt  Quinfey,  Pains  in  the  Legs,  attended  with  a  Fever, 
whilft  the  particular  Symptoms  of  the  Quinfey  remain,  with¬ 
out  Alleviation,  portend  ill.  Id-lbld' 

Pains  in  the  Hypochondria,  fubfequent  to  a  Quinfey,  termi¬ 
nated  without  a  regular  Crifis,  together  with  great  Imbecility, 
and  a  Torpor,  prove  fatal  unexpectedly,  tho  the  Patient,  m 

Appearance,  is  upon  the  Recovery.  Id'lbid‘  • 

In  Quinfeys,  if  the  tumefy  d  Parts  fubfide,  without  falutary 
Sio-ns,  and  the  Pain  removes  to  the  Breaft  and  Belly,  with  Tenfion 
of  the  Part  where  it  fixes,  a  purulent  Diarrhoea  enfues,  otherwife 
there  will  be  no  Solution  of  the  Difeafe.  Id.  ibid. 

In  Quinfeys,  all  Pains  have  a  fatal  Tendency,  which  do  not 
manifeft  themfelves  externally.  Sometimes  Pains  are  tranflated 
to  the  Legs,  which  prove  very  chronical,  and  do  not  caufe  a 
Suppuration,  without  great  Difficulty.  Id.  ibid. 

In  a  Quinfey,  the  Spit,  which  is  vilcid,  thick,  whitilh,  and 
which  is  brought  up  with  Difficulty,  is  bad  ;  as  are  all  fuch  im¬ 
perfect  Concoaions.  In  fuch  Cafes,  a  great  Number  of  Stools 
reduces  the  Patient  to  a  Paraplegia,  and  Death  enfues.  Id.  ib. 

If  the  Spit,  which  happens  from  a  Quinfey,  is  dryifh,  ( 
thick  and  vifeid)  and  is  frequently  difeharged  with  a  Cough, 
and  Pain  of  the  Side,  it  is  a  fatal  Symptom.  If  the  Patient 
cannot  drink  without  Difficulty,  and  if  what  he  drinks  is  driven 
back  with  a  Cough,  the  Cafe  is  dangerous.  Id.  ibid.  . 

Quinfey  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  rauces,  attended  witli 
an  ardent  Pain,  Tumor,  Rednefs,  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration 
and  Deglutition,  and  a  Fever.  It  anfes  from  a  Stagnation  of 
Blood,  or  of  an  acrimonious  and  vifeid  Serum  in  the  fanguineous 
or  lymphatic  Tubes,  and  is  not  void  of  Danger. 

In  order  to  form  a  Judgment  of  this  Diftemper,  we  are  firft 
and  principally  to  coniider  the  Parts  where  it  is  feated,  which 
are  the  Fauces,  and  efpecially  the  Pharynx  and  Larynx,  with 
the  adjacent  Parts.  In  this  are  included  many  Parts,  which 
are  of  very  great  Ufe,  and  of  quick  Senfation  ;  fuch  are,  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue,  with  the  Os  Hyoides,  the  Holes  of  the 
Noftrils,  which  open  into  the  Mouth,  the  Beginning  of  the 
Oefophacms,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Pharynx,  with  the  internal 
and  external  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  in  Number  thirteen,  be¬ 
fides  the  greater  and  leffer  Glandules,  the  Tonfils,  the  Mufcles 
that  move  the  Jaws,  the  fmaller  fanguineous  and  lymphatic 
Veffels,  with  the  tender  Branches  of  the  Nerves. 

The  Quinfey  is  efteemed  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  t 
to  the  Parts  affe&ed  by  the  Inflammation,  and  goes  under  dif¬ 
ferent  Names  on  the  fame  Account.  There  is  a  very  old  Di- 
ftin&ion  of  a  Quinfey  in  general,  into  an  inward  and  outward 
Quinfey  :  The  firft  is  feated  in  the  inner  nervous  and  mufcular 
Membranes  of  the  Fauces,  and  does  not  difeover  itfelf  by  any 
outward  Tumor  or  Inflammation,  either  in  the  Neck  or  Face  ; 
but  there  is  an  inward  burning  Heat,  with  an  acute  fever, 
and  if  the  Cafe  be  worfe  than  ordinary,  no.t  only  a  Difficulty 
of  Refpiration,  but  of  Deglutition,  and  the  Patient  is  in  great 

Danger.  *  . 

The  external  Quinfey  is  more  confpicuous  to  Sight,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  affe&s  the  external  Mufcules,  and  glandulous  Parts,  the 
Tonfils,  with  the  Root  of  the  Tongue,  and  the  Uvula  j  it  is 

alfo  more  eafily  cured.  a 

If  we  confider  this  Difeafe,  more  particularly  with  relpect 
to  the  Part  affe&ed,  the  moft  terrible  and  dangerous  Quinfey 
is  ufually  that  which  is  feated  in  the  internal  Mufcles  of  the 
Larynx,  and  does  not  difeover  itfelf  outwardly  by  any  Rednefs, 
or  other  Symptoms  about  the  Neck  or  Throat ;  but  the  Pa¬ 
tient  is  affliefted  with  a  vehement  internal  Heat  and  Pain,  and 
by  reafon  of  the  Contra&ion  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Afpera  Ar- 
teria,  not  only  the  Voice  is  fuppreffed,  but  Refpiration  is  per¬ 
formed  with  Difficulty,  and  fometimes  wholly  flopped,  often 
in  fo  Ibort  a  Time,  if  w7e  believe  Obfervation,  as  to  kill  t  e 
Patient  within  the  Space  of  four-and-twenty  Hours,  or  on  t  c 
third  Day,  This  the  Greeks  call  Cynanche. 

What  they  call  Synanche ,  affects  the  internal  Mufc  es  o  e 
Pharynx,  and  is,  like  the  other,  without  any  confpicuous  ex¬ 
ternal  Tumor  or  Rednefs,  but  attended  with  a  greater 
culty  of  Deglutition  than  Refpiration  ;  for  what  t  e  ^ 
endeavours  to  fwallow,  is  violently  difeharged  bvtie  r„nr.kip 
But  when  the  T umor  and  Rednefs  render  them  e  \  es 
to  the  Sight  and  Touch,  the  Inflammation,  wuc  ,  . 

in  the  external  Mufcles  of  the  Pharynx,  is,  )  * 

called  Parafynanche ,  as  the  other,  which  eizes 

Larynx,  is  named  Paracynanche.  Phvfirlans 

Again,  a  Quinfey  is  diftinguiftied,  by  Pra.  ^  * 

into  the  true  or  perfect  Quinfey,  and  the  puno  .*  ^ 

The  true  Quinfey  arilS  from  a  Stagnation 
the  fpurious  one  is  rather  owing  to  an  m  ami  < 
of  Serum,  than  of  Blood,  in  the  interior  Par  s  of  the  and 

Neck.  The  true  Quinfey  is  an  acute  Difeafe,  and.ne\ 
out  Shiverings  and  a  Fever  ;  the  fpurious  Quinfey  is  XtJ** 
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rather  with  a  lymphatics!  aird  catarrhous,  than  an  acute  Fever. 
In  the  per.ed  Quinfey  there  is  not  only  a  burning  and  pungent 
Pain  about  the  inward  Parts  of  the  Fauces,  but  the  Tongue 
alfo  is  turgid  with  Blood,  and  of  a  dark  red  Colour  ;  there  is 
alfo  a  Rednefs  of  the  Face,  and  a  great  Pulle  of  the  temporal 
Arteries,  which  are  attended  fometimes  with  a  Pain  in  the 
Head,  and  a  Drowhnefs  and  Numbnefs  of  the  Senfes,  and 
fometimes  Faintings.  If  the  Difeafe  be  violent,  there  is  a  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Refpiration,  with  great  Anxiety,  Reftleiinefs,  and 
Coldnefs  of  the  extreme  Parts.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  Cafe, 
and  requires  immediate  Relief.  But  in  the  fpurious  Quinfey, 
thefe  Symptoms  are  fome  of  them  •wholly  ablent,  others  lefs 
violent,  and  there  is  lefs  to  be  feared  under  a  right  Manage¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  a  Quinfey  may  be  divided  into  a  very  hot 
and  dry,  and  into  a  moilt,  or  very  mucous  one.  1  he  former 
takes  its  Rife  from  the  Blood,  and  is  accompany’d  with  a  very 
acute  Fever,  as  was  faid  of  the  true  Quinfey.  The  other  is 
more  chronical,  and  comes  attended  with  a  catarrhous  Fever, 
is  familiar  to  cachedfical  and  fcorbutic  Perfons,  and  covers  the 
Tongue  and  Fauces  with  a  thick  fiimy  Mucus,  which  caufes  a 
foetid  Breath. 

All  thefe  Species  of  Quinfey  deferve  to  be  diftinguilhed  from 
other  Affections  of  the  Fauces.  The  true  and  dry  Quinfey 
muff  not  be  miftaken  for  that  mucous  Inflammation  of  the 
Mouth  and  Oefophagus,  commonly  called  Prunella  Alba,  for 
in  the  latter,  the  whole  Region  of  the  Fauces,  and  the  Tongue, 
are  cover’d  with  a  white  Mucus,  the  Tongue  contracts  painful 
Fiffures,  and  there  is  a  burning  Heat,  which  reaches  even  to 
the  Diaphragm.  This  frequently  happens  in  malignant  Fevers, 
and  is  for  the  moft  part  a  bad  Symptom,  becaufe  it  indicates  an 
Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  and  Oefophagus.  Nor  is  every 
Inflammation  of  the  Fauces  a  Quinfey,  but  that  only  which  is 
attended  with  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration  and  Deglutition. 
Wherefore  there  is  a  wide  Difference  betwixt  a  Quinfey,  and 
a  flight  Inflammation  of  the  Neck,  and  the  internal  Parts  of 
the  Fauces,  with  a  Tumor  and  Pain  of  the  Glandules,  which 
frequently  happens  to  fcorbutical  Perfons,  and  thofe  affeCted 
with  the  V enereal  Difeafe,  if  it  proves  obftinate,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  Erofion.  The  true  and  internal  Quinfey  muff 
alfo  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  Spafms  which  are  ufually  inci¬ 
dent  to  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  Patients,  which  con- 
trad  the  Face,  and  caufe  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration,  as^  well 
as  Deglutition.  Thefe  Symptoms  happen  without  a  Fever, 
and  foon  remit,  and  leave  the  Patient,  and  eaflly  give  way  to 
Medicines.  Laftly,  The  Quinfey  differs  from  thofe  hot  and 
painful  Puftules  on  the  Tongue,  which  they  call  Aphtha.  For 
thofe  affeCt  only  certain  Parts,  and  are  accompany’d  with  a 
Pain  and  Rednefs  ;  nor  are  they  fo  conftantly  attended  with  a 
Fever,  as  the  Quinfey. 

The  immediate  Caufe,  then,  of  a  Quinfey  is  a  Stagnation  of 
the  Blood,  or  fometimes  an  inflammatory  Colledion  of  Serum 
in  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Fauces  ;  to  produce  which,  many 
things  may  concur.  For  ’tis  evident,  from  Obfervation,  that 
it  is  frequently  confequent  upon  the  Suppreffion  of  a  fpontane- 
ous  Evacuation,  as  of  Blood,  either  by  the  Noftrils,  Uterus, 
Hemorrhoidal  Veins,  or  of  the  Lochia,  or  upon  the  Omiffion 
of  an  habitual  artificial  Evacuation,  by  Scarification  or  Phlebo¬ 
tomy.  In  Bodies  thus  predifpofed,  the  Difeafe  is  foon  form’d, 
after  a  more  than  ordinary  Commotion  of  the  Blood,  drinking 
freely  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  violent  Exercife,  or  even  too  high 
draining  the  Voice,  efpecially  in  the  cold  Air.  I  have  obferv’d 
alfo  the  Beginning  of  an  Inflammation  like  that  of  the  Quin¬ 
fey,  after  taking  a  pretty  ftrong  Sudorific,  follow’d  by  a  too 
fudden  Admiffion  of  the  cool  Air  j  or  taking  a  Draught  of  cold 
Liquor,  after  coming  out  of  an  over-hot  Bath  j  which,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  Help  of  proper  Remedies,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  have  in  a  fhort  time  been  happily  difeufs’d.  A  Quin¬ 
fey  is  no  lefs  frequently  generated  by  oppreffing  the  Fauces  with 
acrimonious  things,  which  too  much  irritate  and  overftrain  the 
Fibres  and  Vefl'els.  We  know  by  Experience,  that  a  fatal  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Fauces  has  often  furprifed  thofe  who  have 
lived  and  flept  in  Rooms,  which  have  been  newly  plafter’d  over 
with  Lime  ;  and  I  myfclf  knew  feveral  Infants  kill’d  at  once  by 
the  fame  Means.  That  the  fame  inflammatory  Quality  belongs 
to  Cauftics,  is  agreed  by  all.  Among  Cathartics,  White  Hel¬ 
lebore,  by  a  kind  of  fpecific  Property,  communicates  its  In¬ 
fluence  to  the  Fauces,  and  caufes  a  Strangulation.  Quickfilver, 
and  efpecially  ill  Preparations  of  it,  are  known  to  incommode 
and  inflame  the  Fauces.  The  fame  Effedt  is  obferv’d,  by  Phv- 
ficians,  to  follow  the  Ufe  of  the  Solanum  Furiofum ,  and  the 
Bite  of  a  mad  Dog.  The  Fumes  arifing  from  arfenical  and 
mercurial  Ores,  and  the  Vapours  of  mineral  Spirits,  unwarily 
drawn  in  with  the  Breath,  have  a  principal  Tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  Diforder  ;  for  the  very  fubtle,and  penetrating  pointed 
Particles  of  all  thefe  Subftances,  deeply  infinuating  themfelves 
into  the  Muffles  which  move  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx,  by 
there  ftraining  the  nervous  Membranes,  and  intercepting  the 
free  Pafiage  of  the  Blood  through  the  Veffels,  excite  an  inflam¬ 
matory  Tumor  of  this  kind,  with  a  Pulfation,  and  a  pungent 
Pain,  which  is  often  fatal. 

VoL.  I. 


That  the  bare  Inhefion  of  fharp  and  pointed  things  in  thefe 
folid  Parts,  is  Efficient  to  caufe  this  Affedfion,  is  evident  from 
the  Effcdfs  which  the  fmall  prickly  Bones  of  Fifh  produce  by 
flicking  in  the  Fauces,  which  are  very  often  Inflammations  of 
this  kind.  You  have  a  remarkable  Obfervation  to  this  Purpofe 
in  Hildanus ,  Cent.  3.  Obf.  42. 

By  fome  of  the  before-mention’d  Ways  is  a  Quinfey  fpon- 
taneoufly  excited  :  But  it  often  fucceeds  fome  other  Difeafe  as 
a  Symptom  ;  which  happens  frequently  in  a  Diarrhoea  and  Dy- 
fentery,  efpecially  if  the  Flux  be  unfeafonably  flopp’d  ;  of 
which  we  have  a  memorable  Example  in  Hildanus ,  Cent.  3. 
Obf.  27.  The  fame  Event  follows  the  prepofterous  repelling 
of  an  Eryfipelas,  or  the  Application  of  improper  Topics  to  the 
Gout.  The  Quinfey  alfo  frequently  fupervenes  upon  the  Small¬ 
pox,  and  malignant  and  peftilential  Fevers.  In  particular,  ana- 
tomico-pradfical  Obfervations  upon  the  Diftemper  call’d  the 
Hungarian  Fever ,  affure  us,  that  it  commonly  ended  in  a 
Inflammation  of  the  Meninges  and  Fauces,  which  fpread  itfclf 
to  the  Stomach  and  Oefophagus,  and  carried  off  the  Patient : 
But  the  Caufe  of  this  fymptomatical  Quinfey  might,  for  the 
moft  part,  be  found  to  be  a  too  long  Conltipation  of  the  Belly, 
an  imprudent  Checking  of  Perfpiration,  or  a  prepofterous  re¬ 
pelling  of  the  acrid  cauftic  Matter,  upon  the  inward  Parts. 
When  the  Diftemper  is  epidemical,  it  muft  be  attributed  to 
fome  Fault  in  the  Air,  which  ufually,  on  thefe  Occafions,  has 
in  it  fome  degree  of  Malignity.  It  often  happens  in  the  Spring 
or  Autumn,  after  a  long  rainy  and  moift  Conftitution  of  the 
Air,  as  Hippocrates  of  old  obferved.  Sett.  3.  Aph.  16.  20.  22. 
and  Bartholine  confirms  by  his  own  Experience,  Cent.  I.  ObJ. 
81.  This  Diforder  alfo  ufually  attacks  thofe  who  breathe  an 
Air  impregnated  with  Effluvia  of  the  Nature  of  a  very  acrid 
fubtle  Salt,  communicated  to  it  by  a  Multitude  of  Infedls  there 
rehding,  efpecially  at  the  Setting  of  the  Sun.  From  this  Caufe, 
Hollerius ,  Prax.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  23.  allures,  that  the  Quinfey 
is  very  common  at  Rome ,  and  fometimes  rages  like  the  Plague. 

A  Quinfey  is  very  dangerous,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
Fever,  which  is  often  acute,  but  the  Fear  of  Suffocation.  The 
moft  dangerous  is  the  true,  internal,  and  hidden  Quinfey,  as 
we  faid  before  j  and  of  this  Sort  muft  be  underftood  w'hat  Hip¬ 
pocrates  pronounces,  Pradidl.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  8.  “  The  Quinfey 
“  is  a  very  terrible  Difeafe,  and  foon  proves  fatal,  if  it  Ihews 
“  nothing  confpicuous  to  the  Sight,  either  in  the  Neck  or 
<c  Fauces  j  for  the  fame  Day,  or  the  fecond,  or  the  third,  or 
“  fourth,  it  ftrangles  the  Patient.”  The  greateft  Danger  of 
Suffocation  is,  when  the  Mufcle  call’d  the  Thyroaritenoideus, 
whofe  Office  it  is  to  clofe  the  Larynx,  is  affedted.  The  fym¬ 
ptomatical  Quinfey  is  alfo  very  dubious,  and  full  of  Hazard  ;  for 
the  Patient,  by  reafon  of  the  Weaknefs  of  his  Body,  already 
exhaufted,  and  the  Virulence  of  the  Matter,  feldom  gets  over 
it.  It  is  a  very  bad  Sign  alfo,  when  the  external  Tumor  fud- 
denly  difappears,  the  Symptoms  not  being  mitigated,  but  rather 
exafperated  :  For,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  morbific  Matter  paffes 
over  the  other  nervous  Parts,  and  directs  its  Courfe  either  to 
the  Brain,  where  it  excites  a  Phrenfy  with  Convulfions  j  or  to 
the  Lungs,  where  it  caufes  a  Peripneumony,  which,  according 
to  Hippocrates,  Sett.  5.  Aph.  10.  ends  in  Death.  But  when 
the  fuffbeating  Strangulation  remits,  and  the  Tumor,  Pain, 
and  Rednefs  tend  principally  to  the  outward  Parts,  and 
vanilh  by  degrees,  it  prognofticates  a  happy  Event ;  if  the 
Cafe  be  otherwife,  the  Difeafe  terminates  in  Death,  or  an  Abf- 
cefs  ;  if  in  an  Abfcefs,  and  there  be  an  EfFufion  of  Pus  into 
the  Bronchia  and  Lungs,  according  to  Forejius ,  Lib.  15.  Obf. 
24.  the  Event  is  very  doubtful ;  if  in  Death,  Frothing;  at  the 
Mouth,  a  Tongue  very  much  fwell’d,  and  of  a  purplilh  black 
Colour,  Coldnefs  of  the  Extremities,  an  uncommon  Anxiety, 
and  Compreffion  about  the  Praecordia,  and  a  hard,  convulfive, 
and  intermitting  Pulfe,  prognofticate  its  Approach. 


Cure  of  a  Quinsey. 

The  Method  of  Cure  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  confifts 
in  bleeding  in  both  Arms,  and  opening  the  Veins  under  the 
Tongue,  in  Lambitivcs  capable  of  inciding  the  Humours,  in 
hot  Gargarifms,  and  evacuating  a  Part  of  the  Humours  by  an 
increafed  Difcharge  of  Saliva,  and  in  ftiaving  the  Head.  A 
Cerate  Ihould  alfo,  according  to  him,  be  applied  to  the  Head 
and  Neck,  and  over  this  Wool  j  and  the  external  Parts  muft  be 
fomented  with  foft  Sponges,  wrung  out  of  warm  Water.  The 
Drink  ought  to  be  Water  and  Hydromel,  but  by  no  means 
cold  ;  orCremor  of  Ptifan,  when  the  Danger  is  judged,  from 
the  Crifis,  to  be  over.  De  Ratione  Vidius  in  AcUtis. 

In  both  Species  of  Quinfey,  if  the  Strength  of  the  Patient 
will  permit,  Blood  is  to  be  taken  away,  even  tho’  it  Ihould  not 
abound  in  him.  The  next  Step  is  to  purge.  Cupping  Glaflcs 
muft  alfo  be  applied  dire&ly  under  the  Chin,  and  about  the 
Fauces,  that  the  Humours,  which  caufe  the  Strangulation,  may 
be  invited  outwards.  Moift  Fomentations  alfo  muft  be  made 
ufe  of,  for  dry  ones  render  Refpiration  more  difficult :  I mere- 
fore  Sponges  are  to  be  applied,  which  are  frequently  to  be  dipp  d 
in  warm  Oil,  rather  than  in  warm  Water.  Warm  Bags  of  Salt 
are  alfo  of  great  Efficacy  in  thefe  Intentions.  It  is  alfo  adwle- 
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able  to  gargle  the  Mouth  with  a  Dcco&ion  of  Hyflop,  or  Cat¬ 
mint,  or  Thyme,  or  Wormwood,  or  even  of  Bran,  or  of 
dried  Figs,  in  Hydromel ;  after  thefe  anoint  the  Palate  with 
BulFs  Gall,  or  the  Compofition  which  derives  its  Name  from 
Mulberries.  Powder’d  Pepper  may  alio,  with  very  good  Effect, 
Be  Iprinkled  upon  it. 

If  thefe  have  but  little  Effeift,  the  Iaft  Remedy  is  to  make 
deep  Incifions  under  the  Jaws,  above  the  Neck  ;  or  in  the  Pa¬ 
late  about  the  Uvula  ;  or  to  open  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue, 
that  by  thefe  Wounds  the  Humours,  which  caufe  the  Diftem- 
per,  may  be  difcharged. 

If  by  thefe  means  the  Patient  is  not  eafed,  we  may  know, 
that  the  Difeafe  will  prove  fatal :  But  if  he  is  fo  far  relieved,  as 
to  be  able  to  eat  and  drink,  the  Tranfition  to  Health  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  fome  Cafes,  Nature  will  affift,  provided  the  Difeafe 
removes  from  a  narrower  to  a  wider  Part.  Therefore,  if  a 
Tumor  or  Rednefs  arife  about  the  Praecordia,  we  maybe  fatif- 
fy’d,  that  the  Fauces  are  fet  at  Liberty. 

But  by  whatever  means  Relief  is  procur’d,  the  firft  Aliments 
which  are  given  mult  be  liquid,  and  in  particular  Hydromel 
after  tbefe,  folid  Foods,  which  are  loft,  and  not  acrid,  till  the 
Fauces  recover  their  ufual  Habit. 

It  is  commonly  reported,  that  if  any  one  eats  a  young  Swal¬ 
low,  he  will  be  in  no  Danger  of  a  Quinfey  for  that  Year  :  And 
itis  farther  affirm’d,  that  if  the  fame  be  preferved  with  Salt, 
and  burnt,  upon  an  Attack  of  this  Diftemper,  and  the  Afhes 
are  powder’d,  and  put  into  Hydromel,  which  is  given  to  drink, 
it  will  be  of  Service.  This  I  thought  worthy  of  inferting,  tho’  1 
have  not  met  with  it  in  Medicinal  Writers  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  po¬ 
pular  Remedy  in  fome  Reputation,  and  cannot  poffibly  have 
any  ill  EffedL  Celfus ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  4. 

For  the  Cure  of  a  Cynanche,  that  Species  of  Quinfey  which 
is  attended  with  a  Tumor  of  the  Fauces,  Areta:us  advifes  the 
following  Method,  which,  he  fays,  mud  be  immediately  pur- 
fued  ;  becaufe  the  Diftemper,  being  exttemely  acute,  foon 
proves  fatal. 

If  the  Diforder  is  caufed  by  a  Debauch,  either  in  eating,  or 
in  drinking,  the  Inteftines  mud  be  wafh’d  not  only  with  one, 
but  with  two  Clyfters.  The  firlt  mult  be  of  the  common  Sort, 
being  only  intended  to  difeharge  the  Excrement ;  the  fecond  is 
defign’d  to  draw  a  Part  of  the  Humours  from  the  Tonfils  and 
Breaft ;  therefore  let  it  not  be  fimple,  but  made  of  a  Deco&ion 
of  Centaury,  HyfTop,  Wormwood ,  Calamint ,  and  Birth-wort, 
with  an  Addition  of  Honey ,  and  a  great  deal  of  Nitre  ;  for  thefe 
draw  away  Phlegm.  And  tho’  the  Patient  has  lived  temperate¬ 
ly,  the  Vein  in  the  Cubit  mud  be  open’d,  and  with  a  large 
Orifice,  that  the  Blood  may  flow  from  it  with  Impetuofity, 
and  in  a  large  Quantity  ;  for  by  thefe  means  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  moderate  the  Heat,  relieve  the  Strangulation,  and  mi¬ 
tigate  all  the  Symptoms.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  let  the  Patient 
bleed  till  he  is  near  fainting,  but  not  till  he  actually  faints  ;  for 
fome  have,  upon  thefe  Occafions,  died  in  the  fainting  Fit : 
Mean  time,  Ligatures  mull:  be  made  above  the  Ankles  and 
Knees,  but  particularly  upon  theWrift  near  the  Cubit,  and 
upon  the  Cubit  near  the  Humerus.  If  the  Patient  can  fvvallow 
eafily,  give  him  as  much  Elaterium  as  is  fufficient  to  purge  him, 
in  Hydromel  and  Whey  ;  for,  of  all  Cathartics,  Elaterium  is, 
in  this  Cafe,  the  beft  :  Cneoron  and  Muftard  [wVv]  are  alfo  of 
Service ;  for  both  thefe  purge  the  Belly. 

If,  by  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Remedies,  the  Inflammation  is  not 
mitigated,  bending  the  Tongue  upwards,  open  the  Veins  on  the 
under  Side,  and  if  a  large  Quantity  of  Blood  is  difeharged  from 
thefe,  it  gives  greater  Relief  than  all  the  reft.  Let  the  inflam’d 
Parts  be  moiften’d  with  Reftringents  at  firft,  that  the  Inunda¬ 
tion  of  Humours  may  be  fomewhat  check’d  ;  for  this  Purpofe 
life  Wool,  greafy  with  the  natural  Sweat,  and  let  it  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Wine,  and  the  Oil  of  unripe  Olives.  Cataplafms 
alfo  of  the  fame  Nature  muft  be  applied,  as  of  Dates  moiften’d 
and  bruis’d  with  Wine,  together  with  Rofe- flowers  ;  and  that 
thefe  Cataplafms  may  have  a  proper  Confiftence,.  that  is,  be  vif- 
cid  and  foft,  let  Meal  and  Lin-feed,  and  Honey  and  Oil,  enter 
their  Compofition. 

But  if  it  verges  towards  Suppuration,  make  ufe  of  warm 
Topics,  as  in  the  other  Species  of  Quinfey  :  Let  therefore  the 
Meal  be  that  of  Fenugreek ;  and  let  the  Powder  of  Frankin- 
Cenfe  [y.clwa.]  and  Refill  be  melted  ;  and  let  the  Tops  of  Poley- 
mountain  be  ftrew’d  in  :  To  thefe  add  hot  Fomentations,  by 
means  of  Sponges,  prefs’d  out  of  a  Decoition  of  Laurel-berries 
and  Hyflop.  T  he  Dung  alfo  of  Doves  and  Dogs  are  powerful 
Promoters  of  Suppuration,  pafs’d  thro’  a  Sieve,  and  applied  to 
the  Part.  Proper  Lotions  are  prepared  of  Hydromel,  with  the 
Deco&ion  of  Lentils,  or  Hyflop,  or  Rofes,  or  Dates,  or  of  all 
together.  T  he  Mouth  muft  alfo  be  anointed  as  far  as  the  Pha¬ 
rynx,  either  with  fimple  Medicines,  as  the  Juice  of  Mulberries, 
or  of  Pomegranates  bruifed  with  Water,  or  a  Deco&ion  of 
Dates  ;  or  elle  with  Compounds,  as  thofe  which  take  their 
Names  from  Mulberries,  from  Rue,  the  Juice  of  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  or  from  Swallows.  But  if  there  are  Ulcers  in  the 
Mouth,  with  Efchars,  proper  Lotions  and  Gargarifins  arc  pre¬ 
par’d  of  Dcco&iom?  of  Hyflop  in  Hydromel,  or  of  fat  Figs  in 
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Water,  with  an  Addition  of  Amylum ,  moiften’d  with  Hydro* 
mel,  or  the  Juice  of  Ptifan ,  or  of  Tragus. 

But  in  that  Species  of  Quinfey  which  is  attended  with  an  Ex¬ 
tenuation  of  the  Parts,  and  is  called  Synanche ,  all  poffible  En¬ 
deavours  muft  be  ufed  to  invite  the  Humours,  and  the  Heat* 
and  the  Flefh,  outwards,  that  all  the  external  Parts  may  fwell  : 

Let  therefore  the  Embrocations  be  hot,  and  made  with  Rue  and 
Dill,  with  an  Addition  of  Nitre  ;  and  let  the  Cataplafms,  above 
fpecify’d,  be  laid  on  with  thefe.  It  will  alfo  be  of  Service  to 
apply  a  Cerate,  with  Nitre  and  Muftard,  in  order  to  excite 
Heat ;  for  Heat  in  the  external  Parts  contributes  much  to  the 
Cure  of  thefe  Diforders,  and  to  the  Swelling  of  the  Neck  j  and 
a  Tumor,  rifing  externally,  preferves  the  Patient  from  a  Peri- 
pneumony  ;  but  if  it  retires  inward  in  a  Quinfey,  it  is  a  fatal 
Evil. 

Thofe  wrho,  apprehending  the  Suffocation  in  a  Quinfey, 
make  an  Incifion  in  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  in.  order  to  render  Re- 
fpiration  eafy,  do  not  feem  to  me  to  have  Confirm’d  .this  Prac¬ 
tice  by  Experience  ;  for  the  Heat,  arifing  from  the  Inflammation, 
is  increafed  by  the  Wound,  and  adds  to  the  Fatigue  and  Dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Strangulation  and  Cough  :  Befides,  if  the  Patients 
efcape  this  Danger,  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  will  not  unite* 
becaufe,  being  cartilaginous,  they  cannot  heal.  Aretaus  de 
Curat ione  Acutorum ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  8. 

There  is,  after  this,  fomething  omitted  in  the  Copies  of  Are - 
treus  now  extant ;  for  Aetius  quotes  fome  things  from  this  Au¬ 
thor,  not  to  be  found  here,  as  is  fpecified  below. 

By  Nitre,  Aretams  means  Natron ,  a  Salt  very  different  from, 
our  Nitre »  '"See  Anatron. 

Caslius  Aurelianus  has  preferved  the  Practice  of  a  great  many 
of  the  antient  Phyficians,  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
loft  to  us  ;  and  is  very  free  in  finding  Faults,  for  which  he 
fometimes  gives  but  indifferent  Reafons.  He  was  of  the  Me¬ 
thodic  Se<St,  and  as  he  believed  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  refided  in 
the  Solids,  and  were  nothing  but  too  tenfe  or  lax  a  Tone  of 
their  Fibres,  he  reduced  molt  Difeafes  under  two  Heads,  which 
were  thofe  of  Stricture  and  Solution :  Thus,  for  Inftance,  a 
Phrenfy  was,  with  him,  a  Difeafe  of  Stricture  ;  but  a  Diar¬ 
rhoea,  on  the  contrary,  was  called  a  Difeafe  of  Solution. 

The  Patient  under  this  Diftemper  muft  lie  in  a  lightfome 
Place,  moderately  fpacious,  warm,  and  free  from  offenfive 
Smells.  Air,  thus  qualify’d,  is  of  a  laxative  Difpofition,  and 
proper  to  infinuate  into  the  tumid  Parts.  The  Pofture  of  De- 
cubiture  ought  to  be  fupine,  the  Head  a  little  raifed,  in  a  firm 
and  immoveable  Pofition,  or  one  in  which  the  Patients  fay 
they  find  moft  Eafe  ;  for  all  Motion  is  painful  to  Perfons  labour¬ 
ing  under  aT umor.  The  Neck  and  Breaft  are  to  be  cover’d  and 
cherifh’d  with  clean^  foft,  and  undy’d  Wool,  dipp’d  in  warm 
fweet  Oil,  not  omitting  gentle  Fri&ions  of  the  Joints  ;  for  the 
Relaxation,  confequent  on  Perfpiration  thus  promoted,  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  affedted  Parts. 

Reft  and  Abftinence  are  to  be  injoin’d  for  the  firft  three 
Days,  together  with  a  laxative  Gargarifm.  Fomentations  with 
warm  fweet  Oil  are  to  be  ufed,  and  Bladders,  half-full  of  the 
fame,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  outward  Parts.  If  the  Difeafe  be 
violent,  Phlebotomy  is  to  be  adminifter’d  within  the  three 
Days ;  lor  quick  and  ludden  Bleeding  is  neceflary  for  a  moft 
fpeedy  Relaxation.  If  there  be  no  urgent  Neceffity,  Bleeding 
may  be  omitted  till  the  third  Day,  or,  if  the  Strength  continue, 
till  after  it,  and  then  ufed,  if  any  emergent  Occafion  requires 
it. 

The  Perfon  to  whom  Bleeding  has  been  adminifter’d  within 
the  three  Days,  is  afterwards  to  have  his  Head  and  Neck  fo¬ 
mented  with  hot  fweet  Oil,  and  have  fome  of  the  fame  in- 
ftill’d  into  his  Ears  ;  and  then  to  ufe  a  Gargarifm.  His  Drink 
muft  be  warm  Water,  or  Mulfum,  and  not  by  Draughts,  but 
Sippings,  left  the  tumid  Parts  fhould  be  irritated  by  a  trouble- 
fome  Deglutition  and  Percuffion. 

If  we  bleed  the  Patient  on  the  third  Day,  he  muft  after¬ 
wards  have  his  Body  anointed  round  with  fweet  Oil  warm’d, 
and  his  Face  moderately  fomented  with  warm  Water;  then 
we  may  give  him  forbile  Food,  but  very  thin  or  fluid ;  or  elfe 
fome  Bread  dipp’d  in  Mulfum. 

If  Deglutition  be  difficult,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  Sick  from 
receiving  into  his  Stomach  what  is  given  him  for  that  Purpofe, 
it  will  be  fufficient,  for  fupporting  his  Strength,  to  inftil  Mul¬ 
fum,  Drop  by  Drop,  into  the  Fauces.  We  muft  alfo  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  him  Food  every  other  Day',  till  the  Decline  of  the 
Diftemper. 

It  will  alfo  be  convenient,  for  fome  Days  after  Phlebotomy, 

to  make  ufe  of  Cataplafms,  which  may  be  outwardly  applied, 

round  about  the  Neck,  but  let  them  be  of  the  mild  and  fimple 

Kind  ;  fuch  as  hot  Bread  dipp’d  in  Water  and  Oil,  or  carefully 

mollify’d  in  Mulfum,  or  Flour  of  Wheat,  or  Barley,  or  Lin- 

feed,  or  Fenugreek.  The  fore-mention’d  Simples  may  fingly, 

or  mix’d  together,  be  taken  out  of  warm  Water,  Oil,  or 

Honey,  or  a  Decotftion  or  Infufion  of  the  Root  of  Marfb-mal- 

lows,  and  fo  applied.  Thefe  Cataplafms  arc  frequently  to  be 

chang’d,  left,  by  long  Continuance  on  the  Part,  they  comra 

a  Sournefs  from  the  corrupt  Exhalations  of  the  Body.  I  hey 
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iVc  alfo  to  ke  heated,  that  their  Vapour  may  continue  the  ionger ; 
and  outward  Applications  are  to  be  made  of  Sacks  of  Bran  boil’d 
in  Water,  or  Bladders  half  full  of  hot  Water  and  Oil.  The 
Vaporation  ot  Sponges,  fqueez’d  out  of  warm  Water,  alone  or 
mix’d  with  Oil,  or  a  DecoCtion  of  the  mild  Laxatives,  is  good 
in  this  Cafe.  Sponges  are  alfo  to  be  applied  to  the  Neck  and 
Throat,  and  thofe  Parts  which,  by  their  Swelling  or  Inflam¬ 
mation,  hinder  Deglutition,  or  to  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils  ;  the 
Patient  alfo  is  to  be  exhorted  to  fuck  in  the  Vapour  with  open 
Mouth  ;  for  V aporations  received  this  way  defeend  deep,  and 
relax  the  Tumor. 

Gargariims  are  to  be  ufed,  which  have  a  Congrtfity  with  Ca- 
taplafms,  fuch  as  warm  and  fweetOil,  or  hot  Water  and  Oil ; 
all'oMulfum,  diluted  with  Water,  and  boil’d  *  Milk  alone,  or 
mix’d  with  Honey  or  Water,  fo  that  there  be  an  entire  Deter- 
fion  of  all  the  curdling  Parts  *  left,  if  any  fhould  remain,  they 
might  contraCt  a  SoUrnefs  from  the  Heat  of  the  Places. 

W e  are  alfo  to  make  ufe  of  a  DecoCtion  of  Bran  and  Liquo¬ 
rice,  or  of  Lin-feed  and  Fenugreek,  but  never  boil’d  to  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Cremor  ;  left  by  its  vifeous  Tenacity,  in  Con¬ 
junction  with  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Humours,  it  fhould  occafion 
a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration.  Befides  thefe,  the  DecoCtions  of 
Marfh-mallow,  Wild-mallow,  Syrian  Sebeftens,  Club-mofs, 
fat  Dates,  or  juicy  Figs,  are  all  recommended,  as  well  as  the 
Juice  of  Alica,  or  Ptifan. 

When  the  Difeafe  begins  to  decline1,  Sybaritic ,  Cretic ,  and 
Raifin  Wines  are  proper  :  But  as  for  light  Aftringents,  and 
what  they  call  Infpiffants,  [ Styrnmata J  I  think  them  at  this 
time  inconvenient ;  for  thefe  are  Remedies  that  we  ufe  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Diforder,  while  the  Symptoms  are  light,  and 
the  Patient  only  complains  of  a  flight  Pain  in  the  Fauces  and 
Uvula  ;  for  Thejfalui  himfelf  orders  Polca,  when  he  is  call’d  to 
attend  thofe  who  are  threaten’d,  but  not  actually  feiz’d,  with  a 
Synanche. 

In  fhort,  we  ittuft  triake  ufe  hot  only  of  Pofca,  but  of  a 
Decodtion  of  gentle  Aftringents,  fuch  as  Rofes,  Thebaic  Dates, 
Lentils,  Myrtle,  Lentifk,  and  Maftich,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  boil’d  in  Mulfum,  or  fome  other  of  the  fore- mention’d 
Juices,  whenever  we  find,  that  their  aftringent  Quality  requires 
Corredtion  by  the  Mixture  of  a  laxative  Lujuor.  The  Juice  of 
Rice  alfo  is  of  Service,  and  the  Medicine  call’d  Diacodion  dif- 
folved  in  Mulfum,  and  oftentimes  in  Subftafice,  if  the  Fauces 
are  anointed  with  it.  Of  the  fame  Virtue  are  Diamoron,  ‘Dia- 
poron*  Diamyrrhion,  the  Troches  of  Andron,  and  the  Sphragis 
of  Polyidas,  Anthera  with  Honey,  and  all  Medicines  prepared 
of  Quinces  or  Pomgranates*  Rofes,  the  Rinds  of  Pomgranates, 
Galls,  the  Juice  of  Unripe  Grapes,  Box-thorn,  and  the  like. 

But  when  the  Difeafe  is  form’d,  w t  are  to  do  as  before  ad- 
vifed  ;  befides  which,  if  we  find  the  Humours,  which  are  Con- 
denfed  by  the  Heat,  become  glutinous,  and  appear  outwardly, 
we  deterge  them  with  a  hot  Sponge  ;  but  if  they  lie  deep,  the 
Dipyrene  [anlnftrument  for  cleanfing  the  Throat]  inuft  be  in¬ 
troduced,  with  its  Head  wrapp’d  in  fine  foft  Wool  ;  for  the  thick 
and  vifeous  Humours,  if  fuffer’d  to  remain,  would  accelerate 
Suffocation.  If  they  lie  fo  deep  as  to  be  out  of  Sight,  they 
are  to  be  attenuated  by  taking  Mulfum,  but  boil’d  beforehand, 
which  makes  it  of  greater  Efficacy *  fome  give  Ptifan  mix’d 
with  a  little  Salt. 

All  Medicines  endued  with  a  fenfibly  biting  Quality  are  to  be 
,  avoided  *  for,  by  irritating  the  T umor,  they  would  incraffate 
the  Humours  flowing  to  the  Part. 

If  the  Belly  does  not  perform  its  Office*  Clyfters  are  to  be 
ufed  of  warm  Water  and  Oil,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes 
without  Honey  *  for  the  Vapour  which  afeends  from  the  Liquor 
relaxes  the  tumid  Parts  about  the  Neck,  and  an  exonerated  Bel¬ 
ly  caufes  a  free  Refpiration,  not  only  under  a  Synanche,  but 
even  in  Health  *  whereas  an  undue  Retention  of  the  Foeces 
burdens  Nature,  and,  by  a  fort  of  Compreffion,  is  the  Caufe 
of  very  acrimonious  Exhalations  in  the  Body,  by  which  Tumors 
are  irritated,  and  the  Head  fill’d. 

After  a  Glyfter,  Cupping  and  Scarifying  wi}l  be  proper  in  the 
Time  of  Remiffion  ;  but  if  there  be  a  Continuation,  and  the 
Difeafe  proceeds  without  remitting,  they  are  beft  applied,  as 
well  as  other  diflriftive  Remedies,  (which  take  away  Stricture) 
at  the  Dawn  of  Day.  Cupping  Glaffes  then  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  Fore-part  of  the  Neck,  or  to  the  Throat,  which  Places 
were  by  the  Greeks  call’d  Anther eona  ;  alfo  to  the  hinder  Part  of 
the  Neck,  and  thofe  large  Nerves  which  they  call  Tenontesy  and 
one  to  each  Part  under  the  Pits  of  the  Ears,  [  fub  Aarium  Lacu - 
nis]  in  which  Places  the  Pofition  of  the  Fauces  is  plainly  to  be 
obferved. 

But  if  the  Difeafe  does  not  abate,  and  the  Patient  is  too  deli¬ 
cate  for  this  Method  of  Cure,  and  fearful  of  being  touch’d  with 
the  Point  of  a  Lancet,  we  are  obliged  to  apply  Leeches,  which 
the  Greeks  call  fiTtKKcu,  to  the  Places  we  have  mention’d  *  and 
if,  after  they  are  fallen  off,  the  Evacuation  they  make  is  not 
fufficient,  we  take  care  to  apply  Cupping  Glafles  to  the  Pun¬ 
ctures  they  have  infliCted,  in  order  to  draw  off  as  much  as  fhall 
be  requifite ;  befides,  we  ufe  Fomentations  of  Oil,  with  pro¬ 
per  Cataplafms  and  Vaporations,  After  thefe  we  ply  the  Pa¬ 


tient  with  Epithems  irifufed  in  hot  Oil,  and  vaporate  with 
Sponges  fqueez’d  out  of  the  fame  Matter  ;  for  we  dil'approve  the 
dry  Vaporation  by  Sacks,  as  capable  of  Condenfatioh.  In  art 
extraordinary  Tumor  we  fcarify  alfo  the  Tongue,  with  the 
hauces  and  Palate,  by  means  of  a  flender  and  pretty  long 
Bleeding-lancet  [ Phlebotomies ]  fo  it  the  tumid  Parts  are  relax’d 
by  drawing  oft'  Blood  from  the  Places. 

After  Scarification  we  ufe  mild  Gdrgarifms,  and  if  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  begins  to  decline,  UnCtions  of  the  Fauces,  or  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  Parts,  as  with  boil’d  Honey,  or  with  a  Medicine  prepar’d 
of  a  DecoCtion  of  the  Wild-mallow,  with  the  Seed  of  Fenu¬ 
greek,  Lin-feed,  Amylum,  Honey,  and  Oil ;  or  with  ftoned 
Raifins  bruifed,  with  Bread  *  or  a  DecoCtion  of  Linfeed  ;  of 
with  Honey,  and  Cretic  Raifin-wirie,  in  which  have  been  boil’d 
the  Root  of  the  Wild-mallow  ;  or  the  Flour  of  Alica  and  Lin¬ 
feed. 

It  the  Diftemper  continues  without  Abatement,  wre  ufe  Sca¬ 
rification  a  fecond  or  a  third  time,  not  only  of  the  Throat,  or 
Parts  adjacent  to  theTonfils,  which  the  Greeks  call  Anthcreony 
and  the  great  Nerves  of  the  Neck  call’d  Tenontes ,  but  to  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Head,  the  Scapula,  and  Interfcapula,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Metaphreno'n ,  and  to  the  Breaft  :  For  tho’  the 
Parts  adminiftering  to  Deglutition  be  moft  eminently  affeCted, 
other  Places  of  the  Body  fuffer  by  Content. 

Many  there  are,  who,  hot  underftanding  the  Method  of  fub- 
duing  the  Difeafe,  but  only  labouring  to  divert  the  peccantMat- 
ter,  and  placing  the  Caufes  in  the  Fluids,  advife  above  all 
things  to  apply  Cupping  Glafles  to  the  Groin,  then  to  the  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Diaphragm,  then  upon  the  Breafts,  with  Scarifica¬ 
tion  ;  after  this  they  apply  the  fame  to  the  Throat,  the  Neck, 
and  the  Parts  thereto  belonging. 

If  the  Difeafe  be  evidently  on  the  Decline,  we  fhould  diet 
the  Patient  upon  Pulfe  [a  Sort  of  Panada]  and  poach’d  Eggs,  or 
Hog’s  Brain,  utterly  rejecting  all  acrimonious,  high-feafon’d, 
heating,  vinous,  rough  or  dry  Food,  or  whatever  may  irritate 
the  Parts  appropriated  to  Deglutition  *,  for  the  Diforder  eaftly 
returns  on  a  very  flight  Occafion.  We  fhould  alfo  apply  Cere¬ 
cloths,  prepar’d  with  fweet  Oil,  or  Oleum  Cyprinumy  or  Gleu- 
Cinum,  or  Irinufii,  or  Malabathrinum,  [  fee  the  Co?npofition  of 
thefe  Oils  under  their  proper  Acljeftiye's  ]  with  the  Root  of 
Marfh-mallow.  Then  let  the  Patient  bathe,  and  afterwards 
drink  Wine.  Cdeliusy  Acut.  Morb.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  3. 

Among  the  Antiehts,  Hippocrates ,  in  his  Treatife  upon  the 
Cnidian  Sentences  (on  Regimen  in  acute  Difeafes)  tells  us,  that 
Patients  under  a  Synanche  are  to  be  blooded  in  both  Arms  ;  but 
this  muft  be  avoided  *  for  a  coacervated  Effufion  of  Blood  may 
caufe  a  Fainting,  for  which  Reafon  we  are  reftrain’d  from 
taking  aWay  fo  much  as  would  be  fufficient  for  relaxing  the 
Stricture. 

He  alfo  directs  the  Opening  of  the  fublingual  Veins,  which 
is  not  only  ufelefs,  but  hurtful  *  for  the  Matter,  flowing  in  great 
Abundance  to  the  Paffage,  is  there  flopp’d  for  want  of  fufficient 
Vent,  and  fills  the  Parts  *  which  by  this  means  are  rather  loaded 
by  the  Acceflion,  than  relieved  by  theRecefs  of  Matter. 

Again,  a  Fillet  is  to  be  bound  about  the  Neck,  in  order  to 
raife  the  Veins,  and  efpecially  when  the  Synanche  is  without 
any  manifeft  Tumor.  Now  a  Fillet,  as  every  body  knows, 
muft  increafe  the  Difficulty  of  Breathing :  Befides,  ’tis  very 
certain,  that  the  Flux  of  Blood  from  the  foremention’d  Veins 
is  difficult  to  be  flopp’d  *  for  we  can  apply  no  ReftringOnt  tb 
the  Place  without  Danger,  and  ’tis  impoffible  to  tie  the  Veins. 
’Tis  alfo  natural  for  Tumors,  after  opening,  to  incline  to  an 
Haemorrhage. 

The  Author  afore-mention’d  ufes  warm  Gargarifms  and  Va¬ 
porations,  but  with  what  Ingredients,  he  does  not  tell  us :  He 
then  orders  the  Head  to  be  fhaved,  and  to  be  median  tly  vapo- 
rated  with  Sponges,  and  then  cover’d  with  a  Cere-cloth  and 
Wool.  He  allows  his  Patients,  for  Drink,  warm  Water  and 
Mulfum  j  and,  in  the  Decline  of  the  Diftemper,  feeds  them 
with  Cremor,  of  what  Kind*  he  does  not  fpecify  *  being  igno¬ 
rant  alfo,  that  this  Decline  generally  happens  not  till  after  five 
or  fix  Days,  and  Abftinence  from  Food  during  that  Time  would 
be  unreafonable.  Vaporation  ought  indeed  to  be  ufed,  but  not 
to  the  Head  more  than  to  the  Neck,  and  the  Beginning  of  the 
Throat,  which  the  Greeks  call  Anthereon.  After  Vaporation, 
the  Part  muft  be  kept  warm  *  and  in  die  Decline  of  the  Difeafe 
a  Cere-cloth  is  to  be  applied. 

Moreover,  as  to  Drink,  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  Quan¬ 
tity,  nor  after  what  Manner,  nor  at  what  Times  he  allows  it. 
Again,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Difeafesy  he  fays,  they  ought  to 
be  relieved  with  Clyfters,  and  purging  Medicines,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Cathartics ,  by  whofe  Acrimony  the  tumid  Parts  are 
the  more  exafperated. 

As  to  bleeding  in  the  Parts  fituated  under  the  Breaft,  we 
judge  it  hurtful  and  needlefs  ;  hurtful,  becaufe  many  Bodies 
muft  be  divided,  for  ’tis  not  eafy  to  come  to  the  Sight  of  the 
Vein  ;  and  needlefs,  becaufe  Blood  may,  with  Eafe,  be  taken 
from  the  Arm  to  very  good  Purpofe  ;  befides,  the  continued  and 
joint  Detraction  of  Matter  by  Clyfters,  Purgatives,  and  Phle¬ 
botomy,  is  plainly  intolerable.  . 
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Again,  if  there  be  great  Danger  of  Suffocation,  fays  he, 
the  Auhfcus,  which  we  may  call  the  Pipe  of  a  Clyfter,  mull  be 
intruded  into  the  Fauces,  and  the  Patient  mull  receive  by  this 
the  Fumes  of  burnt  Hyflop,  Sulphur,  and  Bitumen.  Here  is 
certainly  a  Miftake ;  for  he  tries  to  thrufla  Pipe  into  theh  auces, 
when,  through  the  Violence  of  the  Difeafe,  they  can’t  admit 
the  thinneft  Air ;  and  he  thinks  the  Patients  ought  to  be  fill’d 
with  an  aufterc  Smoke,  by  which  found  Perfons  are  often  af- 
fe&ed  with  a  Suffocation. 

In  the  laft  Place,  he  approves  of  Phlebotomy  in  both  Arms, 
and  in  the  fublingual  Veins,  which  we  have  condemn’d,  and 
proved  to  be  of  no  Service ;  for  it  cannot  be  done  without  great 

Moleftation  to  the  Body. 

Diocles ,  in  the  Book  which  he  wrote  upon  Difeafes,  their 
Caufes,  and  Cures,  fays,  That  fanguine  Perfons  fhould  be 
blooded  in  both  Arms;  but  thofe  who  do  not  abound  with 
Blood  fhould  only  be  fcarified.  Then  he  would  have  the  Pa¬ 
tients  continually  anointed  with  Bull’s  Gall,  mixed  with  Herba 
Pedicularis,  which  they  call  Stavefacre ,  and  Nitre,  and Cnidian 
Grains,  and  have  the  fame  ufed  for  Gargarifms.  He  alfo  pre- 
feribes  Pepper  to  be  held  under  the  Tongue,  the  Neck  to  be 
vaporated  with  Sponges,  and  covered  with  Cere-cloths,  order¬ 
ing  the  Sick  to  be  extenuated  beyond  all  E.eafon. 

As  for  our  Part,  we  approve  of  Phlebotomy,  not  only  for  the 
Sanguine,’ but  for  all  Perfons  affe&ed  with  this  Diftemper,  if 
their  Strength  permit,  tho’  not  in  both  Arms,  as  we  faid  be¬ 
fore  ;  nor  are  we  for  thofe  extremely  acrimonious  Ointments 
and  Gargarifms,  nor  do  we  ufe  any  fuch  Inun&ions  in  Tu¬ 
mors  of  the  Eyes.  For  Stavefacre  will  bring  a  Synanche  upon 
a  found  Perfon,  by  caufing  a  fudden  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces. 
Nor  is  it  agreeable  with  Medicine  to  reduce  the  Body,  or  its 
Habit,  by  Extenuation,  but  to  relax  the  tumid  Parts  by  proper 
Remiffives. 

Praxdgoras,  in  his  fourth  Book  of  Cures,  treats  his  Patients 
under  a  Synanche,  with  Clyfters,  and  extenuates  them  by 
Sweating  ;  fometimes  he  ufes  Phlebotomy,  and  adminifters  a 
vomiting  Medicine,  which  they  call  an  Emetic.  Then  he  cuts 
off  the  Uvula,  or  fometimes  fcarifies  it,  and  heals  up  the 
Wounds  with  Tar.  We  are  content,  that  others  fhould 
give  their  Opinion  of  this  Method ;  for  exceflive  Vomit¬ 
ing,  by  Diftention  and  Suffocation,  has  often  been  mortal, 
and  a  tumify’d  Uvula  wants  Relaxation,  not  Amputation,  as 
well  as  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  muff,  of  Neceffity,  be 
relaxed  by  foft  and  gentle  Means. 

Erafjlratus ,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Anatomies,  in  which  he 
treats  of  Difeafes  in  particular,  preferibes,  in  fome  Cafes  of  a 
Synanche,  Vaporation  with  Sponges,  Cataplafms,  and  a  Me¬ 
dicine,  wrhich  he  called  a  Catapotium ,  [Pill]  prepared  of  Caftor, 
to  be  taken  in  Wine.  But  he  did  wrong  in  every  Particular  ; 
for  Wine  is  an  Aftringent,  and  every  one  knows,  that  Caftor  is 
of  a  very  acrimonious  Nature,  and  confequently  both  contrary 
to  a  Tumor.  Heropbilus  has  faid  nothing  of  a  Synanche. 

Ajdepiad.es ,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  fwift,  or  acute,  Difeafes, 
fays,  That  Perfons  under  a  Synanche  are  to  be  treated  with 
Bleeding,  Purging,  Cataplafms,  Collutions  of  the  Mouth,  Garga¬ 
rifms,  with  attenuating  and  opening  Inun&ions,  fuch  as  thofe 
prepared  of  Hyflop,  Origanum,  Thyme,  Melilot,  Worm¬ 
wood,  Decodlion  of  Figs,  Nitre,  Stavefacre,  Centaury,  Ela- 
terium.  Bull’s  Gall,  Refin  of  Cedar ;  to  which  he  adds,  the 
Ufe  of  Cupping  and  Scarification.  He  denies  that  Blood  can 
be  drawn  by  Cupping,  either,  fays  he,  becaufe  this  Difeafe  is 
attended  with  a  Fever,  or  elfe,  by  the  Prevalency  of  the  effi¬ 
cient  Caufe  of  the  Tumor,  the  Heat  of  the  Cupping-glafs  is 
over-powered,  and  diverted  the  contrary  way,  fo  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  Detraction.  Phlebotomy  he  advifes  to  be  exercifed 
in  the  Forehead,  in  the  Corners  of  the  Eyes,  in  the  fublingual 
Veins,  or  in  the  Arm.  If  the  Difeafe  be  violent,  the  Fauces 
are  to  be  fcarify’d,  that  is,  the  Tonfils,  and  the  Parts  above 
the  Uvula ;  for  the  principal  Relief  may  be  expe&ed  from  an 
equal  and  even  Incifion  in  thofe  Parts,  which  he  called  Ho- 
moiotomy.  Befides,  he  approves  the  Opening  of  the  Afpera 
Arteria,  agreeing  with  the  Antients,  who  call  it  Laryngotomy. 

In  this  Method  of  his,  the  Miftakes  are  many  and  various ; 
for  whatever  is  of  an  acrimonious  Nature,  is  an  Incentive  to 
the  Humours ;  Phlebotomy  alfo  is  hurtful  to  the  affe&ed  Parts, 
as  we  (hew’d  before.  Beiides,  he  is  guilty  of  an  Abfurdity,  in 
direding  the  Ufe  of  Clyfters,  in  order  to  divert  and  derive  the 
Matter  from  the  fuffering  Parts,  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Evacuation  of  thofe  Parts,  by  cutting  their  Veins,  to  which  he 
gives  his  Approbation.  He  was  wrong  in  judging,  that  Scarifi¬ 
cation  was  to  be  ufed  firft,  and  then  the  Veins  to  be  cut ;  for 
we  are  utterly  againft  thofe  local  ways  of  draining  the  Part, 
whi  e  the  Difeafe  is  in  its  confirm’d  State.  Befides,  it  argues 
a  Phyfician  of  little  Experience,  to  imagine  that  the  peccant 
Matter  cannot  be  drawn  out  by  the  Attraction  of  a  Cupping- 
glafi,  becaufe  a  Fever  hinders  ;  fince  we  commonly  fee  thofe 
Glafies  produce  their  EfteCts  without  Impediment  in  Fevers, 
and  to  extraCt  Matter ;  for  Flefh,  Blood  and  Spirit,  are  at- 
fc-aCtcd  and  drawn  together  by  their  Force.  It  is  to  be  confi- 


dered  alfo,  that  we  do  not  ufe  Cupping  glafles  wiiiift  the  Fit 
is  increafing,  when  the  Matter  is  retired  into  the  interior 

parts# 

A aain,  Scarification  of  the  tumid  Parts  is  very  troublefome, 
and  alfo  dangerous  ;  for  it  caufes  vehement  Haemorrhages,  and 
fuch  as  cannot  be  flopped.  For  if  we  endeavour  to  reftraiji 
them,  fpeedy  Suffocation  will  be  the  Confequence ;  and  if  we 
let  them  alone,  a  more  fpeedy  Death  appears  to  be  the  Effed 
of  this  Effufion  of  Blood  ;  or  if  the  Patient  efcapes  an  Haemor¬ 
rhage,  he  will  not  avoid  a  Cancer,  or  a  Gangrene,  from  the 
Increafe  of  the  Tumor  :  For  fince  we  very  often  obferve,  that 
thofe  Parts,  which  are  perfectly  found,  and  in  their  natural 
State,  do  yet  rife  into  a  Tumor,  when  fcarified,  tho’  treated 
with  Aftringents ;  we  may  very  well  expeCt,  that  Parts  already 
{Veiled,  if  they  fhould  be  fcarified,  and  have  not  the  Affiftance 
of  Aftringents,  fhould  fwell  to  a  more  vehement  Degree.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  fo  confiderable  a  Tumor,  and  fo  exafperated  as  not 
to  bear  the  Touch  of  a  Finger,  and  where  the  Patient  can  with 
much  Difficulty  fuffer  the  Ufe  of  Cataplafms  and  Gargarifms, 
a  deep  Incifion,  or  fcarifying  of  the  interior  Parts,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  hurtful  and  dangerous. . 

As  to  opening  the  Afpera  Arteria,  which  they  call  Laryngo¬ 
tomy  ,  for  the  fake  of  Refpiration,  it  is  a  mere  Fable,  and  has 
no  Authority  of  Antiquity,  but  is  a  rafh  and  unreafonable  In¬ 
vention  of  Afclepiades.  But  to  fpend  no  more  Time  in  con¬ 
futing  this  Author,  nor  ufe  too  few  Words  in  fhewing  our' 
Abhorrence  of  fo  defperate  an  Operation,  we  fhall  anfwer  him' 
more  at  large,  in  a  Treatife  we  defign  to  write  on  auxiliary 
Remedies  [  Adjutoria ].  Themifony  who  approves  of  Afclepiades’ $ 
Method  of  curing  acute  Difeafes,  which  are  not  attended  with 
a  Fever,  incurs  the  fame  Cenfure  with  him. 

Serapion ,  in  his  firft  Book  of  Cures,  for  a  Synanche,  pre¬ 
feribes  Evacuation  by  Clyfters,  and  Phlebotomy,  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  U fe  of  acrimonious,  irritating,  and  aperitive  Cata¬ 
plafms  and  Ointments,  which  they  call  Anaflomotics .  He  is 
alfo  very  rigorous  in  injoining  Abftinence. 

This  Phy  fician  alfo  lies  very  open  to  Cenfure ;  for  every  body 
knows,  that  Tumors  are  irritated  by  acrimonious  and  attenu¬ 
ating  things ;  and  Phlebotomy,  in  Conjun&ion  with  Clyfters, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  very  troublelome  and  embaraffing. 
Again,  in  enumerating  the  Names  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
he  omits  thofe  which  enter  the  Compofition  of  Auxiliary  Re¬ 
medies,  tho’  Meat  and  Drink  are  of  no  lefs  Importance  than, 
any  other  Auxiliary  Remedy  whatfoever,  when  under  a  due 
Regimen. 

Heradides  Tarentinus ,  in  his  third  Bood  of  Cures  writing  of  In¬ 
ternals,  tells  us,  that  “  To  thofe  who  labour  under  a  Redun- 
“  dancy  of  Blood,  we  firft  preferibe  Evacuation  by  Clyfters, 
“  and  then  ufe  Phlebotomy,  fometimes  in  the  Arm,  fometimes 
“  in  the  Sublingual  Veins.  We  alfo  make  ufe  of  Vaporations 
“  to  the  Neck  and  Throat,  with  Sponges  dipp’d  in  warm 
<c  Water,  which  has  had  Rue  and  Penyroyal  boiled  in  it.”  Then 
he  gives  his  Approbation  of  a  Cataplafm,  which  we  call 
ai hus,  prepared  of  Mulfum,  mixed  with  Ground-pine, 
Illyrian  Orris,  or  Figs.  At  Night,  he  fays,  we  muft  apply  a 
Cere-cloth  prepared  of  Oleum  Irinum,  with  Roain  and  Wax, 
of  each  an  equal  Weight. 

In  Cafes  where  he  fufpedts  a  Thicknefs  of  the  Juices,  he 
orders  the  Fauces  to  be  anointed  with  Honey  and  Omphacium, 
and  preferibes  for  a  Gargarifm,  Mulfum,  in  which  have  been 
boiled  Figs,  or  Origanum,  and  Pepper  mixed  with  it.  He  alfo 
ufes  Elaterium  to  the  Weight  of  feven  Drams,  (an  immoderate 
Dofe)  and  gives  to  many  five  Grains,  in  Hydromel  or  Mulfum. 
After  thefe  he  adminifters  a  Remedy,  which  he  calls  an  Emetic , 
that  is,  of  a  vomiting  Quality ;  and  is  thus  prepared  ; 


Take,  fays  he,  of  Origanum  and  Hercules’ s  Alheal,  each  a 
Handful,  and  put  them  in  a  copper  Veffel ;  then  take  of 
what  we  call  Red  Sumach  [Rhus  rubrumj  two  Pounds, 
and  twenty  German  Onions  \Cepultz  German#  y  perhaps 
Squills]  the  outer  Rind  peeled  off ;  and  ihaking  them  to¬ 
gether,  put  them  into  the  Veffel.  Pour  upon  them  two 
Pints  of  Chiany  Rhodian  y  or  Cnidian  Wine,  and  fet  them 
to  ftand  in  the  Sun  twenty  Days  before  the  Riling  of  the 
Dog-ftar,  and  twenty  Days  after.  V7  hen  the  Liquor  is 
confirmed,  put  in  another  two  Pints,  and  leave  it  to  ftand 
in  the  Sun ;  at  laft,  put  the  Whole  into  a  Mortar,  and 
make  it  into  T roches,  the  largeft  of  a  Dram  and  half, 
others  of  a  Dram,  and  the  leaft  of  half  a  Dram,  to  be 
given  one  at  a  time,  with  refpedl  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Patient,  in  Mulfum,  or  like  an  Ele&uary  in  Honey ;  for 
it  promotes  Evacuation  of  the  vifcous  Humour  by  Vomit¬ 
ing,  and  loofens  the  Belly.  Some,  he  fays,  add  Melan- 
teria,  and  half  a  Dram  of  the  Juice  of  Thapfia.  If  the 
Patient  be  difficult  to  vomit,  a  Feather  dipp’d  in  old  OiJ, 
and  intruded  into  the  Fauces,  will  promote  it.  Sometime* 
he  makes  ufe  of  a  Medicine  prepared  of  Omphacium,  Fla- 
terium,  and  Diagrydium,  with  black  Hellebore  and  Sa  t. 
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if  the  Patients  are  difficult  to  vomit ;  or  he  ufes  Elaterium 
with  Vinegar  and  Rue,  or  Elaterium  with  Muftard  and 
Salt. 

As  for  thofe  who  fall  into  a  Synanche,  from  taking  Cold,  he 
fays,  we  forbid  them  Bleeding  and  Clvfters,  but  in  all  other 
Cafes  we  ufe  them  :  He  alfo  orders  his  Patients  to  be  fupported 
or  dieted  with  nothing  but  Water,  or  Mulfum. 

But  all  thefe  Experiments,  or  E flays,  feem  to  be  nothing 
but  ready  Expedients  to  anfwer  lome  dubious  Conje&ures.  For 
an  Empiric,  who  has  nothing  in  View  but  Obfervation ,  which 
they  call  n'lftt er/f,  thinks  Phlebotomy  proper  only  for  the  San¬ 
guine,  not  confidering,  that  all  Synanchical  Patients,  if  Strength 
will  permit,  ought  to  be  blooded,  on  account  of  the  Vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  Stricture.  In  fhort,  when  he  forbids  Bleeding 
under  a  Synanche,  occafloned  by  Cold,  he  deferves  to  be 
laughed  at,  for  overlooking  the  prefent  Cafe,  and  inquiring 
into  the  Caufes. 

The  Cataplafms,  which  he  advifes,  are  alfo  hurtful,  and  fo 
is  his  Vaporation,  on  account  of  the  Acrimony  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients,  which  are  of  a  fiery  Nature.  Alfo  his  vomiting  Medi¬ 
cines,  which  he  calls  Emetics ,  caufe  Swellings  where  none  were 
before.  For  the  ferulaceous  Plant,  which  they  call  Thapfia , 
is  fufficient  to  burn  the  Parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  to  in¬ 
flame  thofe  which  are  found  and  in  their  natural  State.  The 
fame  Judgment  is  to  be  form’d  of  thofe  which  are  compofed  of 
Onion,  Omphacium,  and  Red  Sumach,  and  fuch-like  ;  old 
Oil  alfo  has  an  acrimonious  Quality.  What  he  calls  Ca¬ 
thartics ,  which  we  name  Purgatives,  to  be  adminiftered  Clyfter- 
wife,  caufe  a  great  Difturbance  in  all  Humours,  and  Molefta- 
tion  to  the  Stomach,  and  other  nervous  Parts.  It  alfo  argues 
Negligence  to  preferibe  no  Time  when  the  Patient  fhould  take 
his  Food.  , 

There  are  fome  Phyficians  alfo  of  our  own  SeCt  ( the  Methodic ) 
who,  being  ftill  addicted  to  the  Errors  of  the  Antients,  have 
given  their  Approbation  to  unufual  and  violent  Remedies  ;  fome- 
times  advifing  human  Urine  or  Ordure,  with  Honey,  Myrrh, 
and  Rue  ;  fometimes  Centaury,  Wormwood,  Southernwood, 
Thyme,  Birthwort,  Tymbra,  which  we  call  Satureia ,  [Savory] 
and  Muftard  ;  fometimes  one  fhall  preferibe  the  Pythagoric  and 
Jfyperian  Troche,  fo  called  from  their  Inventor  ;  another  advifes 
what  they  call  the  Sphragis  of  Polyidas ,  and  ConftriCtives,  with 
UnClions,  and  Cerates  of  the  Ointments  of  Sampfuchus  and 
Rofemary  ;  all  which  Medicines,  through  their  exceffive  Heat, 
with  their  drying  and  drawing  Qualities,  are  provocative  of  a 
Tumor ;  whereas  the  Difeafe  is  vehement  and  precipitate  of 
itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  gentle  and  fimple  Medi¬ 
cines.  Caslius  Aurelian.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  4. 

For  the  Quinfey, 

Take  of  Lafer  of  Cyrene ,  if  it  can  be  procured,  if  not,  take 
the  Syrian  Lafer,  and  diluting  it  with  Water,  anoint  the 
Fauces  therewith  by  means  of  a  Feather,  laying  it  on 
pretty  thick  ;  or  ufe  Euphorbium  diluted  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Take  of  Ox-gall,  Salt,  Vinegar,  Honey,  old  Oil,  equal 
Quantities ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  therewith  anoint 
the  Fauces  for  a  good  while  together,  ufing  a  Feather  for 
that  Purpofe :  Or, 

Take  Fennel-flower  fry’d-,  two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  Pelli- 
tory  of  Spain,  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  an  half ;  Saga- 
penum,  thirty-one  Grains  ;  powder  them  together,  and 
make  them  into  a  Mafs  with  Honey. 

A  very  good  Medicine  is  compofed  of 

Ox-gall,  two  Drams  five  Grains;  Elaterium,  one  Dram 
two  Grains  and  an  half;  the  Seed  of  Rofemary,  one 
Dram  two  Grains  and  an  half;  powder  them,  and  make 
them  up  with  Honey.  Anoint  the  Fauces  with  this  di¬ 
luted  in  warm  Water,  and  compel  the  Patient  to  fwallow 
as  much  of  it  as  poffible  ;  for  it  loofens  the  Belly,  and  in 
fo  doing  gives  great  Relief.  Scribonius  Largus,  Cap.  16. 

Of  human  Dung  I  have  the  following  Experiment  : 

A  certain  Perfon  was  frequently  affli&ed  with  Phlegmons 
about  his  Throat,  in  fuch  a  deplorable  manner,  that  he  was  in 
Danger  of  Suffocation,  and  to  prevent  it  was  obliged  to  bleed. 
He  happened  to  meet  with  a  Perfon,  who  promifed  him  a  Re¬ 
medy,  and  defir’d,  that  whenever  a  Phlegmon  arofe  a^ain  in 
any  Part  of  his  Throat,  he  might  be  fent  for  before  Bleeding. 
Being  called,  he  anointed  the  Part  with  his  Medicine,  and  cured 
the  Man  immediately.  He  had  the  fame  Succefs  upon  others, 
who  laboured  under  the  fame  Diforder,  till,  at  length,  the  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  was  in  continual  Danger  of  being  fuffocated,  and 
was  befides  rich,  and  of  a  liberal  Difpofition,  defired  to  pur- 
cliafe  the  Receipt.  When  they  had  agreed  on  the  Price,  the 

,  ,  %s  t0  the  other,  “  This  Medicine  has  its  Virtue  from 
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“  Antipathy,  which  Antipathy  confifls  in  that  the  Perfon  whd 
“  is  cured,  fhould  be  ignorant  of  its  Compofition.  ”  He  there¬ 
fore  prevailed  with  him  to  fubftitute  another  in  his  ftead,  on 
whofe  Fidelity  he  could  depend,  and  to  whom  the  Secret  might 
be  communicated,  upon  his  taking  an  Oath  to  difeover  it  to  no 
Perfon  while  the  Author  lived.  After  the  Author’s  Death,  the 
Perfon  entrufted  cured  not  only  the  Purchafer,  but  others,  with 
this  Remedy,  and  freely  and  heartily  offered  to  communicate 
the  fame  to  me,  tho’  I  never  afked  him.  It  was  the  Dung  of 
a  Boy,  mixed  with  Attic  Honey,  dry’d  and  pulverized.  The 
Boy,  According  to  the  Author’s  Prefcription,  lived  on  Lupines, 
fuch  as  we  ufually  eat  with  Bread  that  is  well  baked,  and  fea- 
foned  with  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Salt  and  Leaven.  The 
Boy’s  Drink  was  old  Wine ;  but  both  that  and  the  Lupines 
were  in  moderate  Proportions,  that  he  might  be  able  to  make 
a  perfect  ConcoCtion.  When  the  Boy  had  been  thus  dieted 
for  one  Day,  he  did  not  take  his  Dung  the  next  Day,  but  flill 
fed  him  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  third  Day  he  laved  his 
Dung.  He  preferred  Lupines,  avoiding  other  Food  becaufe  of 
the  Stench  ;  but  he  who  told  me,  faid,  that  he  had  often,  for 
Experiment  fake,  given  the  I  lelh  of  Fowls  and  Partridges  well 
boiled,  and  ferved  in  Water,  or  fmall  Broth,  and  that  the  Me¬ 
dicine  operated  never  the  worle.  Galen,  de  Simpl.  Medic. 
Facul.  Lib.  10. 

A  Stoppage  from  a  Quinfey  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  Cafe,  and  fo  much  the  more  if  the  Inflammation  be  feated 
inwardly,  fo  as  that  no  outward  Sign  appears,  and  efpecially  if 
both  the  Tonfils  and  the  Uvula  are  inflamed.  In  this  Circum- 
ftance,  immediate  Recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  Phlebotomy  ;  but  if 
the  Patient  be  unfit  for  it,  he  is  to  be  fcarify’d  upon  the  Shin¬ 
bones,  and  fuftered  to  bleed  plentifully,  acrimonious  Clyfiers 
are  to  be  ufed,  Abftinence  is  to  be  injoined,  and  drawing  Me¬ 
dicines  are  to  be  applied  to  the  Neck  ;  for  if  the  Matter  lodged 
in  thofe  Parts  can  be  attracted  outwardly,  fo  as  that  a  Tumor 
arifes,  there  is  good  Hope  of  faving  the  Patient.  The  Cremor 
of  Ptifan,  mixed  with  thin  Honey,  is  to  be  ufed  for  a  Gargle; 
or  a  DecoCtion  of  dry’d  Figs,  or  of  Hyffop,  Origanum,  and 
Horehouod,  by  which  means  the  grofs  and  glutinous  Humours, 
fixed  in  thofe  Parts,  are  digefted.  Oribaf.  de  Loc.  Ajfedl.  curat. 
Lib.  4.  Cap.  71. 

Archigenes  fays,  that  the  Caufe  of  a  fecret  or  inward  Quinfey, 
in  fome,  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  Nerves  which  ferve  the  Sto¬ 
mach  :  Thefe  being  difordered,  occafion  an  Inflammation  in 
the  fubjacent  Parts,  which  are  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Refpiration,  from  whence  it  is  communicated  to  the 
Arteries  called  Carotides ,  and  the  Parts  adjacent.  The  Reafon 
why  the  Patients  in  this  Cafe  are  not  apopleCtic,  is,  that  the 
Caufe  of  this  Difeafe  is  only  an  Intemperies,  without  a  Com- 
preffion  of  the  Parts.  Medicines  of  an  emetic  Quality,  fays 
the  lame  Phyfician,  are  proper  in  this  Quinfey,  fuch  as  Elate¬ 
rium,  and  Squama  Airis  with  Honey,  anointed  upon  the  Part. 
“  I  relieve  many,  fays  he,  under  an  inward  Quinfey,  with  a 
i(  Gargle  of  Muftard-feed,  and  foon  after  carry  them  to  the 
“  Bath;  by  which  means  I  have  faved  many,  and  reflored  them 
<s  to  Health  by  a  Diftribution  [of  the  Matter]  over  the  whole 
“  Body.  ”  Areteeus  advifes  [This  is  not  found  in  the  Works  of 
Aretasus,  tvhich  are  extant ]  to  apply  a  Cupping-glafs  firft  below 
the  Navel,  and  foon  after  to  the  Sides,  Back,  and  Scapulae, 
ftill  removing  it  from  place  to  place,  and  fetting  it  on  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  draw  from  the  upper  Parts  downwards.  If  the 
Patient  be  much  oppreffed,  bruile  Muftard-feed  in  Water,  and, 
fpreading  it  upon  an  old  Rag,  apply  it  to  the  fireaft.  Let  a 
LinCtusalfo  be  prepared  of  Muftard-feed,  Nitre,  Hyffop,  roafted 
Squills,  Sulphur  Vivum,  of  each  an  equal  Quantity;  to  be 
well  mixed  with  a  fmall  Spoonful  of  Honey,  and  fo  given.  So 
far  Areteeus.  In  Phlebotomy,  the  Orifice  of  the  Vein  mull:  not 
be  made  fo  narrow,  that  the  Blood  being  in  a  manner  {trained, 
the  thicker  Part  of  it,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the  AffeCtion, 
might  be  left  behind.  If  any  thing  forbids  opening  of  a  Vein, 
Clyfters  are  to  be  given  of  the  Decodtion  of  Centaury,  Worm¬ 
wood,  Calamint,  and  Birthwort,  mixed  with  Honey,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Nitre.  The  Patient  is  alfo  to  be  purged  with 
Phlegmagogues,  of  which  Elaterium  feems  moft  proper  fome¬ 
times  in  a  Quinfey  ;  but  it  ought  never  to  be  taken  but  in 
Whey,  with  Carduus  BenediCtus  boiled  in  it.  Pills  of  Aloes 
and  Coloquintida  are  alfo  good,  if  the, Patient  can  fwallow 
them.  It  would  be  proper  alfo  to  infufe  three  Drams  of  Hiera 
Archigenis,  in  one  of  the  before-mentioned  Decodfions,  for  a 
Clyfter,  when  the  Belly  has  been  already  cleanfed  by  a  prepa¬ 
ratory  Clyfter  before.  After  general  Evacuations,  Cupping- 
glaffes  are  to  be  applied  ;  and  if  there  be  any  Tumor  about  the 
Jaws,  or  under  the  Chin,  they  are  to  be  affixed  on  the  fame, 
and  the  Place  is  to  be  fcarify’d,  a  good  deal  of  Blood  extradted, 
and  the  Incifions  fprinkled  and  rubbed  with  Salt.  If  no  Tumor 
appear  outwardly,  as  in  the  occult  Quinfey,  the  Cupping-glafs 
is  to  be  apply’d  under  the  Tendon  of  the  Neck,  near  the  firft: 
Vertebra,  and  often  removed,  with  a  conftant  Attraction,  by 
which  means  the  Diflocation  and  Luxation  of  the  Vertebrae  are 
well  prevented.  After  fome  Reft,  from  the  Remedies  above- 
mentioned,  Cataplafms  are  to  be  ufed  both  on  the  kune  and 
6  L 
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the  next  Day.  Rut  our  principal  Dependence  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  Days  is,  on  Litufes  and  Gargles  ;  therefore  it  the  Diftem- 
per  at  fir  ft  be  very  inflammatory,  we  begin  with  mild  Aftrin- 
gents,  fuch  as  a  Deco&ion  of  Rofes,  Lentils,  and  Dates,  an 
Infufion  of  Rofe- leaves  in  Hydromel,  a  Deco&ion  of  Sumach 
in  Hydromel,  or  a  Deco&ion  of  Sebeftens.  If  there  happen 
an  Excoriation  of  the  Parts,  the  Cremor  of  Bread  is  to  be  given 
Warm,  or  the  Mouth  is  to  be  wafhed  with  a  Deco&ion  of  Bran, 
or  Milk  alone.  “  I,  fays  Arcbigenes ,  am  always  provided 
'cc  with  a  dry  Medicine,  which  conftfts  of  eight  Drams  of  com- 
<t  mon  Sumach,  four  Drams  of  Rofe-leaves,  and  two  Drams 
<«  each  of  Coftus  and  Saffron;  thefe  I  put  in  Hydromel,  and 
tc  ufe  as  a  Gargle,  with  which  I  have  very  eaftly  cured  Inflam- 
tc  mations  and  Ulcerations  of  the  Tonfils,  which  threatened 
<<  very  bad  Confequences.”  The  milder  Litufes  are  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  inflamed  Parts,  fuch  as  the  Cremor  of  common 
Sumach,  boiled -in  Hydromel  to  a  folid  Confiftence  ;  but  the 
Sumach  is  firft  to  be  macerated,  till  the  Hydromel  be  deeply 
coloured,  and  tafte  ftrongly  of  the  fame.  The  Juice  of  a 
whole  Pomgranate,  Rind  and  all,  bruifed,  and  mixed  with  a 
third  of  its  Quantity  in  Honey,  and  the  affe&ed  Parts  anointed 
with  it,  is  a  good  Medicine. 

If  the  Difeafe  yields  to  none  of  thefe  Remedies,  but  the 
Conflux  of  Humours  increafes,  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue, 
or  thofe  in  the  Forehead,  or  about  the  great  Canthi,  [inner 
Corners  of  the  Eye]  are  to  be  cut,  the  Neck  is  to  be  wrapp’d 
in  Cloths  moiftened  with  warm  Oil,  which  muff:  be  often  re¬ 
newed  ;  or  apply  a  Cerate,  prepared  with  Oleum  Cyprinum, 
or  Oleum  Gleucinum,  or  Mufteum  [Oil  of  Cyperus,  and  Oil 
prepared  of  Muft,  that  is,  Wine  unfermented  :  See  the  Pre¬ 
paration  of  thefe  Oils  under  the  Words  Cyprinum  and  Gleu¬ 
cinum].  If  the  Difeafe  continue  long,  you  muft  expe&  an 
Abfcefs,  in  which  Cafe  it  will  be  very  convenient  to  wafh  the 
Mouth  with  a  Deco&ion  of  Figs,  which  wall  be  rendered  much 
more  effe&ual  by  an  Addition  of  Hyflop.  For  Ulcerations, 
Saffron  in  Hydromel,  and  a  Deco&ion  of  Liquorice,  are  pro* 
per  Medicines.  In  the  State  of  the  Difeafe,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  to  wafh  the  Mouth  with  the  Juice  of  Ptifan  or 
Alica,  which  frees  the  Patient  from  many  Inconveniencies,  and 
prevents  an  Abfcefs. 

A  Fomentation  for  the  Quinfey,  to  be  received  at  the  Mouth, 
is  as  follows : 

Take  Origanum,  Hyflop,  Savory,  and  Fennel-feed,  with  a 
good  Quantity  of  Vinegar  and  Nitre  ;  beat  them  in  a  Pot, 
that  is  carefully  flopped,  with  only  a  Hole  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Cover,  to  which,  and  the  Patient’s  Mouth,  muft 
be  fitted  a  hollow  Cane,  through  which  the  Vapour  may 
be  tranfmitted.  If  the  Cane  grow  too  hot  for  the 
Lips,  let  the  Patient  hold  in  his  Mouth  an  empty 
Egg,  perforated  at  both  Extremities,  for  the  Cane  to  pafs 
into.  The  Fomentation  will  be  the  milder,  if  inftead  of 
Vinegar  you  put  Pofca  or  Water.  Sometimes  (harper  and 
more  fevere  Remedies  are  required  to  make  the  Fle(h  rife, 
and  to  remove  the  inward  and  deeply-feated  Streightnefs 
and  Compreflion,  under  which  the  Patient  labours ;  for 
the  Difeafe  often  grows  f>  defperate,  that  it  has  been 
thought  necefiary  to  ufe  things  odious  and  abominable, 
fuch  as  human  Dung,  which,  it  is  certain,  has  been  pre- 
feribed  for  a  Litus,  with  the  defired  Succefs ;  fome  ufe 
it  fre(h,  others  dry’d  and  powder’d,  mixing  it  with  Nard  or 
Myrrh,  to  take  off  the  Stench. 


Patient  cannot  drink  it,  the  Parts  are  to  be  rubbed  with 
it  as  deep  as  you  can  make  it  go  :  Or, 

Take  Centaury,  Nitre,  common  Salt,  of  each  eight  Drams; 
bruife  them,  and  lay  them  afide  dry;  when  Occafion calls, 
inix  them  with  Honey,  and  lay  it  on  with  a  Feather,  or 
as  you  think  fit :  You  may  confide  in  the  Ufe  of  it ;  for 
it  is  an  approved  Medicine  :  Or,  bruife  Wormwood,  and, 
draining  the  Juice,  add  to  it  fome  bruifed  Nitre,  and 
make  it  into  a  Litus  with  Honey ;  Or,  make  a  Litus 
of  Elaterium,  Ox-gall;  and  Honey. 

The  Diabefafa ,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Diftemper,  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  moderately  aftringent  Deco&ion,  fuch  as  thofe  we 
have  preferibed  :  When  the  Difeafe  is  arrived  near  its  Height, 
give  it  in  Juice  of  Ptifan  ;  in  itsRemiffion  or  Decline,  it  muft  be 
taken  in  Honey,  Hydromel,  or  Mulfum ;  and  for  an  inveterate, 
and  in  a  manner  hardened  Inflammation,  it  is  given  in  Oxy- 
mel. 

Pbi/agrius  advifes  us  after  the  aforefaid  Evacuations  of  the 
whole  Body,  Cupping,  and  opening  the  Veins  under  the  l  ongue, 
to  mix  other  things  with  the  Diabefafa,  partly  fuch  as  will  re- 
ftrain  the  Influx  of  the  Matter,  and  partly  fuch  as  will  difeufc 
what  is  fettled  in  the  Parts  :  For  Example  ; 

Take  of  Diabefafa,  Galls,  called  Ompbacitides ,  White  Dog’s- 
dung,  human  Dung  dry’d,  each  eight  Drams;  but  the 
Dogs  muft  be  fed  with  nothing  but  Bones  for  two  Days 
before. 

Mar  clan's  Emetic  for  inward  and  outward  Quinfeys.  “  De- 
«  mand  your  Reward,  fays  he,  before  you  give  it  ”  [in  Con¬ 
fidence  of  a  Cure]. 

Take  burnt  Copper,  Vitriol,  each  twelve  Drams  ;  Myrrh, 
Elaterium,  Spuma  Nitri,  each  one  Dram ;  Ox-gall,  four 
Drams.  Make  them  up  with  Honey,  and  with  a  Feather 
anoint  the  Parts  affe&ed  as  far  as  you  can  reach. 

Arcbigenes  advifes  to  take  human  Dung,  qualify’d  as  before, 
and  dry  it,  then  burn  it  in  an  old  Rag,  and  afterwards  give 
it  to  be  drank  in  Hydromel ;  it  cures  thofe  that  are  at  the  Point 
of  Suffocation. 

Antonius  Mufa  preferibes  dry’d  Dog’s-dung,  fuch  as  aforefaid, 
bruifed  and  fifted,  to  be  mixed  with  Honey,  and  anointed  on 
the  Parts  fo  deeply,  as  that  it  may  be  fwallowed  :  “  For,  fays 
“  Galen ,  I  know  no  better  Remedy  for  the  Quinfey,  or  great 
“  Inflammations  of  the  Tonfils,  or  dangerous  Suffocations  from 
“  the  Glandules  and  Tubercles  of  the  Throat.  ”  The  fame  is 
very  effe&ual,  when  mixed  with  Oxymel  and  Tar,  and  the  Parts 
anointed  therewith. 

An  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Quinfey  is  prepared  of  burnt 
Swallows,  in  manner  following  : 

Take  of  burnt  Swallows,  eight  Drams  ;  Saffron,  two  Drams ; 
Spikenard,  a  Dram  ;  make  them  up  with  Honey,  and  ufe 
it  while  the  Diftemper  is  ftrong  upon  the  Patient.  The 
Swallows  are  thus  burnt ;  Take  the  young  Swallows  after 
they  are  feathered,  and  put  them  alive  into  an  earthen 
Pot  with  a  convenient  Quantity  of  Salt,  and,  (lopping  the 
Pot  clofe,  heap  burning  Coals  upon  it,  till  its  Contents 
are  reduced  to  Powder  and  Allies,  which  levigate,  and  fo 
ufe  it. 


From  acrimonious  and  lacerating  Medicines,  we  are  to  pafs 
to  thofe  of  a  milder  Nature,  fuch  as  Andron' s  Troches,  and 
the  like.  Emetics  are  beneficial,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  have 
a  Senfe  of  Weight  about  the  Belly.  Arcbigenes' s  Remedy, 
which  I  ufe  for  an  inward  Quinfey,  and  is  admirable  alfo  in  an 
Afthma,  confifts  of 

Four  or  five  Grains  of  Elaterium,  twenty- feven  Grains  of 
Spuma  Nitri,  and  a  Dram  of  Muftard-feed  ;  bruife  them, 
and  make  them  up  in  Water. 

Elaterium  bruifed  with  Oil  or  Honey,  and  rubbed  upon  the 
Parts  as  deep  as  it  will  go,  excites  Vomiting,  and  much  more 
efte&ually,  if  it  be  mixed  with  Spuma  Nitri.  The  fame  Effe& 
has  burnt  Copper,  bruifed  with  Oil  of  Cyperus^  anointed  upon  the 
Parts.  Ox-gall,  fo  ufed,  is  very  good  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  and 
fo  is  Nitre  drank  in  Oxymel,  the  Juice  of  Centaury  with  Ho¬ 
ney,  and  Millipedes  made  into  a  Lin&us  with  Honey.  Some 
have  given  a  Spoonful  of  the  bruifed  Seed  of  Nafturtium  in 
Hydromel,  and  foon  after  the  Patients  have  vomited  up  a  thick 
and  tenacious  fort  of  Phlegm,  by  which  they  have  been  greatly 
relieved. 

Take  a  good  Quantity  of  the  Dung  of  a  Cock,  that  is  of 
the  Colour  of  Ccrufs,  dry  it,  and  keep  it,  and  when  a 
Cafe  requires,  give  a  Spoonful  of  it  diluted  in  Water  or 
Hydromel.  It  cures  thofe  who  are  given  oyer ;  but  if  the 
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Another  Preparation  of  Swallows  for  the  Quinfey  : 

Take  young  Swallows  burnt,  in  Number  eleven;  Juice  of 
green  Myrtle,  a  Pint  and  an  half ;  Myrtle,  twenty-feven 
Grains  ;  Honey,  a  quarter  of  a  Pint.  Burn  the  young 
Swallows,  and  pulverize  them,  and  then  mix  the  other 
Ingredients. 


A  Medicine,  whofe  Efficacy  is  proved  by  Experience. 


Take  of  Malabathrum,  Coftus,  Cloves,  Pepper,  eac  an 
Ounce  ;  Sandarach,  four  Ounces ;  mix  them  wi  c  ari- 
fied  Honey  for  a  Litus  :  Or, 


Take  Snails  which  have  no  Shells,  fuch  as  are  foun  m  ar 
dens,  and  burn  them  in  a  Pot  to  Allies,  v  ' 11 '  mix  Wi 
Honey,  and  fo  ufe  them  ;  it  gives  prelent  e  ie  . 


like  manner  the  A(hes  of  burnt  Crabs  are  to  be 
:y,  and  the  Deco&ion  of  Crabs  is  good  to  w  a  me  • 

to  bruife  a  Crab  in  half  a  Pint  of  Water,  and, 

,iquor,  give  it  warm  for  a  Gargle  :  It  draws  °  T 

ois  Humours,  by  which  the  Patient  finds  immediate  Re 

-y  the  Leffer  Centaury,  then  burn  it,  and,  With  the  Allies 
i  with  Honey,  make  a  Litus :  Or,  Take 
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Take  of  the  burnt  Jaw-bone  of  a  young  Hog,  an  Ounce  j 
of  Album  Gnecum,  four  Drams 3  Rind  of  Pomgranates, 
Galls,  each  an  Ounce  ;  Coftus,  four  Drams  3  Pepper 
roafted,  fix  Scruples :  Mix  them  with  Honey. 

By  way  of  Caution,  we  ought  to  be  very  folicitous  and 
careful,  when  the  Difeafe  feems  to  remit,  that  the  Matter, 
which  was  attracted  from  the  inrrermoft  Parts  of  the  Body  to  the 
Fauces,  does  not,  by  an  unexpected  Mctaftalis,  fall  down  upon 
the  Lungs,  and  fuddenly  carry  off  the  Patient.  Jetius ,  Tetrab. 
2.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  47. 

From  Trallian. 

The  moft  antient  Phyficians  ufually  called  every  Kind  of  In¬ 
flammation  about  the  Throat,  whether  inward  or  outward,  a 
Synanche  3  but  their  Succeffors  have  diftinguifh’d  this  Inflam¬ 
mation  into  four  Kinds :  T  hus  an  internal  Inflammation  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  upper  Part  they  named  Cynanche ,  an  external  one 
Paracynanche  ;  in  like  manner  they  called  an  internal  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Pharynx,  or  Fauces,  a  Synanche  3  and  an  exter¬ 
nal  Inflammation  of  the  fame  Sort  Parafynanche.  [To  thefe 
Species  P.  Egincta  adds  a  fifth,  which,  tho’  rarely,  afteCts 
Children,  and  is  owing  to  a  Luxation  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the 
Neck  3  this,  he  fays,  is  incurable,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  27.] 

This  Diftindion  being  thus  eftablifhed,  we  are  next  to  direCt 
to  a  proper  Cure  for  each  of  thefe  Kinds.  In  general  then  we 
ought  to  know,  that  neither  repellent  nor  difeutient  Remedies 
are  to  be  ufed  alone,  but  in  Conjundion  5  and,  that  with  regard 
to  Time,  fometimes  Repellents,  at  other  times  Difcutients,  are 
to  be  preferred.  In  the  Beginning  of  the  Diforder,  and  while 
the  Matter  feems  to  be  in  a  Flux,  Repellents  are  to  be  chofen  5 
in  the  State  of  the  Difeafe,  Difcutients  are  generally  proper  ; 
and  in  its  Decline,  ftronger  Difcuffives.  They  who  ufe  only  a 
relaxing  Method,  either  inwardly  or  outward ly*  do  a  great  deal 
of  Mifchief,  by  inducing  a  very  acute  Suffocation,  or  increafing 
the  Inflammation,  to  the  utmoft  Danger  of  the  Patient.  And 
we  are  not  only  to  confider  the  Times,  but  the  Nature  of  the 
Remedies.  For  tender  and  delicate  Conftitutions,  fuch  as  Eur 
nuchs,  Boys,  and  Women,  mild  and  gentle  Remedies  are  moft 
convenient  5  but  to  hardy  and  robulf  Bodies,  ftronger  and 
rougher  Medicines  are  beft  adapted.  For  as  ftrong  and  hardy 
Complexions  in  Health  can  bear  Refrigerants  without  being  fick, 
fo,  when  diforder’d,  they  require  more  powerful  Remedies  to 
reftore  them  to  their  natural  State  3  but  Perfons  of  a  fofter  Ha¬ 
bit  experience  the  contrary,  for  they  bear  well  enough  with 
weak  and  gentle,  but  are  hurt  by  ftrong  Medicines.  Where¬ 
fore  we  muft  carefully  weigh  with  ourfelves,  and  confider  when 
it  may  be  proper  to  increafe  or  remit  the  Force  of  any  Medi¬ 
cine,  fo  as  that  it  may  be  contrary  to  the  Difeafe,  but  at  the 
fame  time  familiar  and  friendly  to  the  Patient. _  We  fhall  be¬ 
gin  then  with  the  moft  fimple  and  weak  Remedies,  and  proceed 
to  the  ftronger,  and  direCt  when  they  are  to  be  ufed  in  their 
pure  or  fimple  State,  and  when  mixed. 

One  of  the  moft  fimple  Medicines  in  this  Cafe  is  prepared  of 
Honey,  and  the  Juice  of  Mulberries,  and  is  good  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  or  for  any  moderate  Degree,  of  all  inflammatory  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Tonfils,  Uvula,  Fauces,  or  any  of  the  Parts  about 
the  Throat,  efpecially  in  Bodies  of  a  foft  and  white  Flefh. 
This  Medicine,  which  we  call  Diamoron ,  when  compounded, 
is  good,  not  only  in  the  Beginning,  but  in  the  State  of  the  In¬ 
flammation.  It  is  render’d  a  more  powerful  Difcuflive,  by 
being  mixed  with  Myrrh,  as  moft  indeed  prepare  it  in  the  Be- 
inning  of  the  Diftemper  ;  but  it  would  be  better  fuited  to  its 
tate,  which  requires  both  Digeftives  and  Difcuffives  ;  and  if  at 
this  Time  you  add  a  little  of  the  Antidote  called  Diabefafa ,  the 
Remedy  will  be  much  more  effectual. 

When  the  Heat  of  the  Inflammation  is  affwaged,  but  a  fort  of 
Hardnefs  remains,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  Sulphur  and 
Nitre  3  and  if  there  be  any  thing  of  a  grofs  and  vifeous  Sub- 
ftance  deeply  feated,  fix  Drams  of  Nitre,  and  one  of  Sulphur, 
will  be  fufficient.  But  if  the  Patient  cannot  bear  fo  penetrating 
a  Medicine,  but  labours  under  an  Imbecillity  of  Stomach,  which 
he  thinks  is  fubverted  by  this  Topic,  the  Nitre  and  Sulphur 
muft  be  left  out,  and  we  muft  be  contented  with  the  Addition 
only  of  the  Diabefafa,  or  Penyroyal,  and  Origanum,  or  Cala- 
mint,  or  Hyffop,  or  Pepper  ;  but  to  preferve  the  Fauces  from 
being  exafperated,  there  muft  be  a  Mixture  of  the  Juice  of  Li¬ 
quorice,  which  will  render  the  Medicine  in  all  refpeCts  inno¬ 
cent,  and  not  the  lefs  effectual. 

The  Compofition  of  the  Diamoron  for  the  Quinfey  is  as 
follows : 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Mulberries,  three  Pints  5  of  Myrrh, 
Alum,  Omphacium,  each  two  Drams  ;  of  Honey,  half  a 
Pound:  Boil  the  Juice  of  the  Mulberries  for  an  Hour, 
and  then  let  it  cool,  and  thicken  by  Degrees  3  after  this 
add  the  Honey  to  it,  and  boil  them  again  to  the  Confum- 
ption  of  Two-thirds  5  and  when  they  are  cool,  mix  with 
them  the  dry  Ingredient! . 
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The  incomparable  Galen  prepared  this  Medicine  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

Take  of  Honey,  a  Pound  5  of  the  Juice  of  Mulberries,  two 
Pints  and  an  half ;  of  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Omphacium,  each 
a  Dram  3  of  auftere  Wine,  two  Pints  and  an  half.  If 
Omphacium  Cannot  be  had,  fubftitute  in  its  room  the 
Juice  of  Sumach.  Let  this  be  firft  boiled  to  a  ftrigmenti- 
tious  Confiftence,  and  then  add  the  Honey  5  after  they 
have  boiled  for  fome  time  together,  remove  the  Veffel  off 
the  Fire  ;  and,  putting  in  the  dry  Ingredients,  boil  them 
well  together,  till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 

The  prepared  Juice  of  the  wild  Mulberries  is  an  excellent 
Medicine,  and  fo  is  the  Juice  of  Quinces  5  and,  for  want  of 
thefe,  the  Juice  of  wild  Pears,  Medlars,  Damafk  Prunes,  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  wild  Plums.  Thefe  aftringent  Fruits  plainly  require 
to  be  mixed  with  a  good  Quantity  of  Honey,  fometimes  dou¬ 
ble,  fometimes  triple  their  Weight  5  and  all  thefe  Medicines 
are  friendly  to  the  Stomach,  and  not  at  all  dangerous,  and  may 
properly  be  taken  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Inflammation. 
Thefe  Juices  may  be  prepared  with  the  lame  Ingredients  as  the 
Juice  of  the  Mulberries. 

The  Medicine  prepared  of  the  Juice  of  Walnuts  is  fomewhat 
more  effectual,  as  well  as  what  is  prepared  of  Blackberries, 
Pomgranates,  and  Quinces,  which  is  a  Strengthener  and  Sto¬ 
machic. 

The  Medicine  of  Walnuts,  called  Diacaryon ,  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared  : 

Take  the  external  Rind  of  Walnuts,  while  they  are  in  their 
moft  flourilhing  State,  and  pound  it  in  a  Mortar  3  ftrain 
the  Juice  through  a  linen  Cloth,  and  after  boiling  it,  mix 
it  with  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Honey,  as  before  in  the 
Diamoron,  and  boil  it  again  to  the  Confidence  of  Honey. 
In  this  State,  without  any  further  Mixture,  it  is  proper  for 
Women  and  Children  to  take,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  Diftemper  5  if  you  add  Myrrh,  it  may  be  ufed 
when  the  Difeafe  is  arriv’d  at  its  Height  5  and  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  Addition  of  Sulphur  and  Nitre,  in  the  Decline  of  the 
fame,  and  where  the  Afpera  Arteria,  and  its  Top,  are 
affected  with  a  Hardnefs  and  ConftriCtion,  as  we  faid 
before. 

Another  excellent  and  very  effectual  Medicirie,  which  haa 
faved  many  Lives,  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Orris,  Balauftines,  Pepper,  Saffron,  each  an  Ounce  ; 
Syrian  Sumach,  two  Ounces  3  Wine,  three  Pints  5  Muft, 
boiled  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part,  a  Pint  5  Honey  ^ 
a  Pound  3  Alum,  an  Ounce.  This  Remedy  may  be  ufed 
at  any  time,  efpecially  where  Heating  and  Attenuatioii 
of  fome  ftubborri  Hardnefs  are  required. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Diabefafa ,  for  malignant  and  defpe- 
rate  Inflammations  :  It  is  called  alfo  Diaharmala ,  from  Har- 
mala ,  wild  Rue  : 

Take  of  Anife^  Seeds  of  Smaliage,  Bifhop’s-weed,  the 
Flowers  of  common  Ruihes,  Alum,  Illyrian  Orris,  wild 
Rue,  each  one  Ounce  3  of  Caffia,  Crocomagma,  [Dregs 
of  the  expreffed  Ointment  of  Saffron]  dry’d  Rofes,  each 
two  Ounces  3  Ivy,  frefh  Afhes  of  young  Swallows  burnt, 
each  three  Ounces  3  Spikenard,  Amomum,  each  four 
Ounces  3  Saffron,  an  Ounce  and  an  half  3  of  the  Galls 
called  Omphacitides,  [the  fmall,  tuberous,  folid  fort  of 
Galls,  Diofcoridesy  L.  1.  C.  146.]  eight  in  Number: 
Pulverize  them,  and  make  them  up  with  Honey. 

Aetius  aferibes  this  Compofition  to  Andromachus ,  arid  quotes 
him,  as  faying,  that  he  ufed  it  in  defperate  Quinfeys,  and  that 
it  was  alfo  an  excellent  Remedy  for  Pains  of  the  Stomach,  and 
the  Griping  of  the  Guts.  His  Receipt  is  fomewhat  different 
from  Trallian’Sy  and  here  follows  : 

Take  Seeds  of  Ariife,  Seeds  of  Smaliage,  Flowers  of  the 
Juncus  Odoratus,  Bilhop’s-weed,  plumous  Alum,  Illyrian 
Orfis,  the  Seeds  of  wild  Rue,  Cinnamon,  Troglodytic 
Myrrh,  long  Birthwort,  Caffia,  Crocomagma,  dry’d 
Rofes,  of  each  one  Ounce  3  Coftus,  Allies  of  Swallows 
newly  burnt,  each  three  Ounces  3  Saffron,  an  Ounce  and 
an  half  3  Spikenard,  Amomum,  each  four  Drams  5  Grails 
called  Omphacitides,  eight  in  Number  :  Make  them  up 
with  Honey.  The  Dofe  is  the  Quantity  of  a  Bean. 
Aetius ,  Tetri  2.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  47. 

This  Kledicine  may  be  ufed  alone,  if  the  Diftemper  be  mo¬ 
derate  ;  and  its  Strength  may  be  abated,  by  mixing  with  it 
Amylum,  or  dry’d  Rofes,  or  Earth  of  Crete  or  Lemnos,  or 

Barley- 
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Bar  ley- meal,  or  any  other  thing  of  that  Nature,  according  to 
Difcretion.  If  a  more  powerful  Remedy  be  required,  its 
Strength  may  be  increafed  by  an  Addition  of  Nitre,  Elaterium, 
(fo  they  call  the  Juice  of  the  wild  Cowcumbcr)  and  Swallow’s 
Dung,  burnt  or  not  burnt.  The  Medicine  may  alfo  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  Mixture  of  the  Excrements  of  Dogs,  and  much 
tnore  by  an  Addition  of  human  Ordure,  burnt  or  not  burnt  j 
but  the  burnt  is  the  weakeft.  But  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
Time  when  we  make  thefe  Additions  :  Thus,  for  Inftance,  we 
mix  Sal  Ammoniac,  when  not  only  Repellents,  but  Difcutients, 
are  required  ;  and  if  we  add  the  Root  of  Bryony,  we  fhall 
make  it  a  far  more  powerfully  difcuffive  Medicine  ;  for  Reme¬ 
dies  of  this  Nature  are  manifeftly  wanted,  where  there  is  no 
Influx  of  Humours,  but  the  Inflammation  is  hard  and  fcirrhous. 
Many  have  mixed  Muftard-feed,  prepared  as  they  continually 
eat  it  for  Sauce,  with  Oxymel,  and  fo  give  it  warm  for  a  Gar¬ 
gle  ;  and  then  afterwards,  by  anointing  the  Parts  with  Diabe- 
fafa,  have  difcufled  a  fcirrhous  Inflammation  in  a  furprifing 
manner,  tor  in  every  Conflux  of  Humours  we  muft  reftrain 
their  Courfe  j  but  when  they  are  fettled  on  a  Part,  we  are  to 
ufe  Difcuffives,  for  fear  the  Paffage  of  the  Breath  Ihould  be  ob- 
ftru&ed,  and  fo  the  Patient  be  firangled  as  with  a  Cord. 

You  may  anoint  the  Parts  to  very  good  Purpofe,  if  to  the 
Diabefafa  you  add  but  three  things,  which  have  faved  many 
without  the  Help  of  Bleeding  and  Purging,  and  they  are  Dogs 
and  human  Excrements,  and  Elaterium  j  but  if  fome  abomi¬ 
nate  human  Excrements,  the  other  two  will  fuffice,  for  they 
do  well  with  Honey  ;  and  where  Inun&ion  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed,  may  be  blown  through  a  Quill,  with  the  fame  Effedfc, 
on  the  Part.  That  the  Dung  may  not  have  a  foetid  Smell,  the 
Dogs  are  to  feed  on  nothing  but  Bones  for  three  Days  before. 
To  corre&  the  Fcetor  of  the  human  Ordure,  let  a  Boy  eat 
nothing  but  boiled  Lupines,  for  three  Days  before,  that  his 
Stools  may  be  well  concodled  and  coherent ;  thefe  Lupines  are 
ufually  ^  eaten  in  fmall  Quantities,  with  well-baked  Bread 
[^t«  The  Boy’s  two  firfl  Stools  are  to  be  thrown 

away,  and  the  third  preferved  ;  and  after  ’tisdry’d,  to  be  mixed 
with  Honey.  For  the  U fe  of  this  we  have  the  Authority  of  the 
very  wife  Galen ,  and  Pbilagrius ,  and  many  others  of  the  An- 
tients,  corroborated  by  our  own  Experience.  But  the  Mo¬ 
derns  rejeift  human  Excrements  as  an  Abomination,  and  only 
make  ufe  of  thofe  of  Dogs,  as  having  nothing  of  a  foetid  Smell, 
and  yet  are  effectual  to  the  fame  Purpofe.  But  if  any  be  averfealfo 
to  the  Ufe  of  this,  they  may  keep  to  the  Litufes  prepared  of  the 
Swallow's,  [Diachelidonium,  the  Preparation  of  which  fee  from 
Aetius~\  and  what  has  Sumach  for  an  Ingredient,  which  are 
admirable  Remedies  ;  the  former  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  with 
the  Preparation  of  the  Juice  of  Walnuts.  Obferve,  that  the 
Diabefafa  is  not  only  good  in  Affedlions  of  the  Throat,  but  in 
many  others  ;  for  it  cures  Diforders  of  the  Stomach  and  Colon, 
and  is  an  excellent' Stomachic  and  Anti-dyfenteric,  when  mixed 
with  Album  Graecum,  or  Dog’s  Dung,  which  itfelf  cures  the 
Dyfentery,  if  it  be  mixed  with  Milk  in  which  heated  Sea- peb¬ 
bles  have  been  quenched  ;  and  is  no  lefs  effe&ual  in  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Fauces,  Tonfils,  and  Uvula,  if  ufed  with  the 
Juices  of  auffere  Grapes,  the  Rind  of  Walnuts,  Cornelian 
Cherries,  Acorns  of  the  Ilex,  or  Services ;  it  is  alio  properly 
mixed  with  ^Egyptia  and  Anthera.  In  the  Beginning  and  In- 
creafe  of  Inflammations  Aftringents  are  plainly  indicated  ;  but 
when  they  are  come  to  their  full  State,  and  ought  to  be  diffi- 
pated,  Difcutients  are  required.  Dog’s  Dung  has  alfo  many 
other  Virtues  ;  for  it  cures  the  Aphthae,  and  old  Ulcers  which 
are  hard  to  cicatrize. 

If  the  aforefaid  Remedies  are  not  to  be  had,  we  muft  make 
ufe  of  fuch  as  follow,  which  are  both  good  and  eafy  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  :  I- 

Take  the  Seed  of  Radifli,  pulverized  in  Oxymel,  for  a  Gar¬ 
gle  :  It  has  a  very  good  Effedl  by  generating  Plenty  of 
Humidity. 

Another  Gargle  for  the  Quinfey,  which  I  ufe,  as  did  my  Fa¬ 
ther  Stephen  before  me,  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Egyptian  Thorn,  a  Dram  ;  Orris,  and  Liquorice, 
each  halt  a  Dram  ;  Bran  of  Bread-corn,  an  Handful  ; 
dry’d  Rofes,  a  fmall  Quantity ;  Dates,  fiveorfeven:  Boil 
them  in  Wine  boil’d  to  a  Confumption  of  a  Third,  or  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  let  the  Patient  take  the  Deco&ion,  with  a  very 
little  Honey,  for  a  Gargle,  to  be  renew’d  every  Hour. 

A  very  good  Medicine  in  the  State  of  the  Diftemper,  is  the 
following : 

Take  of  burnt  and  wafhed  Brafs,  a  Dram ;  of  red  Nitre, 
two  Drams  :  Give  them  a  moderate  Foiling  in  Honey,  in 
a  copper  Veflel,  and  fo  ufe  them.  Wormwood  alfo,  and 
Honey,  give  great  Relief  in  this  Cafe. 

Another  for  inveterate  Qninfies,  that  are  void  of  Ulcerations ; 
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Take  of  Euphorbium,  two  Drams  j  ofHbney,  a  Quarter  of 
a  Pint :  Boil  the  Honey  well,  and  add  the  Euphorbium  : 
Make  them  into  Pills,  and  give  two  of  them  in  the  White 
of  an  Egg.  They  gently  loofen  the  Belly,  and  prevent 
a  Suffocation.  This  is  a  very  effectual  Medicine  againft 
Inflammations,  proceeding  from  grofs  and  vifcous  Hu¬ 
mours,  which  are  not  attended  with  Ulcerations. 

As  to  Bleeding  in  the  Quinfey,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  firft 
place,  but  not  all  at  once  ;  for  particular  Evacuations  are  fitteft 
to  draw  off  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  from  the  aftedled  Part ; 
therefore  Phlebotomy  is  to  be  adminifter’d  three  or  four  times, 
only  taking  care  to  flop  the  Blood  before  the  Patient  faints  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  improper  and  dangerous  in  a  Quinfey  thanFaint- 
ing,  which  is  often  the  Caufe  of  a  Confluence  of  all  the  Humours 
inwards.  If  there  be  no  Relaxation  after  Bleeding,  but  the  Paf- 
fages  of  Food  and  Air  [of  the  Gullet  and  Afpera  ArteriaJ  are  ftill 
obftrudled,  we  are  not  to  fcruple  cutting  the  fublingual  Veins, 
nor  defer  it  till  T'o-merrow,  but  do  it  the  fame  Day.  I  myfelf, 
in  a  very  urgent  Cafe,  have  opened  a  Vein  very  early  in  the 
Morning,  cut  the  Sublinguals  at  Day-break,  and  in  the  Evening 
adminifter’d  a  Purge  of  Scammony  in  Cremor  of  Ptifan,  and 
with  all  thefe  Means  had  much  Difficulty  to  relax  the  Strangu¬ 
lation  which  the  Inflammation  had  caufed.  To  another,  after 
opening  the  Vein  of  the  Cubit  in  both  Arms,  I  adminifter’d 
the  fame  Day  ten  Grains  of  the  newly  exprefled  Juice  of  Spurge, 
while  it  was  yet  in  its  liquid  State,  and  before  Inlpiffation.  This 
is  the  Method  to  be  ufed  with  Perfons  who  are  of  a  robuft  Habit, 
in  the  Vigour  of  their  Age,  and  vehemently  affe&ed  with  the 
Diftemper,  which  gives  no  Refpite,  but  requires  immediate 
Help.  I  have  alfo  cut  the  Jugular  Veins  when  I  could  not  find 
the  Sublinquals,  and  by  that  means  very  much  relieved  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  Fora  Woman  I  have  open’d  the  Veins  at  the  Ankles, 
when  I  underftood  fhe  wanted  her  monthly  Purgations,  which 
was  the  Occaflon  of  the  Difeafe.  Hence  ihe  received  a  double 
Benefit,  the  Reftoration  of  the  Menfes  to  their  ufual  Courfe, 
and  Relief  from  the  Diftemper.  The  fame  is  to  be  done  for 
Men,  if  fubjedl  to  the  Haemorrhoids. 

Cupping  is  advifable  in  thefe  Diforders,  but  it  muft  be  ufed 
after  the  Influx  of  the  Matter  has  ceafed  j  for  while  it  flows  to 
the  Part,  Reftringents  and  Repellents  are  more  proper  than 
Drawers.  But  when  the  Influx  is  over,  and  the  Matter  wants 
to  be  difcufled,  Cupping  and  Fomentations  are  convenient,  and 
if  needful,  a  Cataplafm  is  to  be  apply ’d  j  for  when  the  whole 
Body  is  free  from  Recrements  of  ill  Humours,  there  is  no  Fear 
of  a  new  Conflux  to  the  affected  Parts  j  and  it  is  certain,  that 
Cupping-glafles  have  the  Virtue  of  attra&ing  the  peccant  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  the  foie  Caufe  of  the  Danger,  from  the  inner  Parts 
to  the  Superficies. 

Externally  may  be  apply’d  Wool  moiften’d  with  Oil,  or 
mollifying  Cerates,  prepared  with  Wax,  Butter,  and  the  Fat 
of  a  Goofe. 

Cataplafms  are  to  be  fuch  as  digeft  and  difcufs  Inflammations, 
prepared,  for  Example,  of  Barley-meal,  Linfeed,  and  Dates, 
boiled  in  Water  ;  or  Saffron  and  Crums  of  Bread  boiled  toge¬ 
ther.  But  Cataplafms  which  only  relax,  or  ftrongly  repel, 
are  to  be  avoided.  If  the  Inflammation  be  of  pretty  long  ftand- 
ing,  and  hard,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  dry’d  Figs,  Docks, 
Fats,  and  a  little  Nitre  ;  for  the  Matter  ought  to  be  drawn  out, 
and  Nature  affifted  in  her  Endeavours  that  way. 

Old  and  fcirrhous  Inflammations  are  proper  to  be  fomented 
with  a  warm  Decodlion  of  Chamomile  or  Marfh-mallows,  to 
which  if  you  add  Bays,  efpecially  in  cold  and  ftubborn  Humours, 
which  are  deeply  feated,  the  fomentation  will  be  much  more 
effectual. 

As  to  Diet,  let  the  Patient’s  Only  Suftenance  at  firft  be  Hy* 
dromel,  which  of  itfelf  produces  all  the  good  Effects  that  can 
be  defired  ;  for  it  attenuates  and  purges  both  by  Stool  and  Urine. 
It  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  proper  to  be  given  in  a  Defluxion 
upon  the  Breaft  or  Lungs,  or  where  thofe  Parts  are  opprefled 
with  a  Streightnefs  -3  and  there  is  Reafon  to  fear,  left  an  Inflam¬ 
mation,  Peripneumony,  and  in  fome  meafure  another  Cynan- 
che  fhould  arife.  Give  Hydromel  till  the  Inflammation  be  mo¬ 
derated,  and  Refpiration  more  free.  After  the  third  Day,  the 
Patient  is  to  take  Cremor  of  Ptifan,  which  is  no  lefs  effectual 
to  all  good  Purpofes  than  the  former ;  for  it  abfterges,  incides, 
nounfhes,  and  has  a  Virtue  of  affwaging  the  Heat  of  an  Inflam¬ 
mation.  When  the  inflammatory  Matter  is  attenuated,  and 
the  Heat  moderated,  the  Sick  is  to  be  indulg’d  with  fome  very 
foft  Yolks  of  Eggs,  but  not  many  ;  for  the  narrow  Paffages  are 
foon  ftreighten’d  with  copious  Aliment,  and  are  in  Danger  of  a 
new  Strangulation.  In  this  Diforder  we  are  by  all  means  to 
avoid  an  Inflammation,  which  is  fooner  caufed  by  a  free  than  a 
fparing  Diet.  Tr a  Ilian,  Lib.  4. 

Of  thofe  which  are  ftrangled  in  this  Diftemper,  wc  give 
over  all  Hopes,  when  the  Froth  appears  about  their  Mouths, 
relying  upon  the  Opinion  of  Hippocrates.  Others  are  recalled 
to  Life  by  inftilling  Vinegar  and  Pepper,  or  the  Seed  of  Nettles 
bruifed  in  very  ftrong  Vinegar  ;  but  as  they  will  not  receive 
them  without  much  Difficulty,  they  muft  be  compelled.  W  hen 
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the  Reilnefs  about  the  Neck  is  difpell’d,  they  immediately  look 
up,  and  are  relax’d.  The  fame  Means  are  to  be  ufed  for  thole 
who  are  fhipwreck’d  ;  and,  in  fhort,  for  all  who  are  under 
Suffocation,  to  revive  the  natural  Heat.  P.  JEginct.  Lib.  3. 

C ap .  27.  ^  t  t  ' . 

The  Method  of  treating  this  Difeafe  varies  according  to  its 

different  Species,  and  the  Caufes  of  each  ;  to  the  Knowledge  of 
which,  in  order  to  their  Removal,  the  Phyfician  is  to  diredt  all 
his  Intentions.  As  foon  therefore  as  it  is  known  by  manifeft 
Signs,  that  there  is  a  Congeffion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Head, 
which  does  hot  only  increal'e  the  Inflammation,  but  is  alfo  the 
Caufe  of  fatal  Symptoms,  the  Phyfician’s  firft  and  immediate 
Care  is  to  divert  the  Impetus  of  the  Blood  from  the  Part  affect¬ 
ed,  which  is  moft  conveniently  done  by  opening  a  Vein  near 
it ;  for,  in  this  Remedy,  Phyficians  of  all  Ages,  both  antient 
and  modern,  have  placed  their  principal  and  almoft  only  Hope 
of  relieving  the  Patient.  Let  Hippocrates  fpeak  for  all,  who,  in 
his  Book  de  Loc.  in  Horn.  Sett.  I.  thus  directs  the  Cure  of  a 
Quinfey  :  T  hey  wrho  are  affedled  with  a  Quinfey  from  Blood 

“  colledted  and  coagulated  in  the  Veins  of  the  Neck,  are  to 
“  be  blooded  in  the  Arms  and  Feet ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
*(  be  evacuated  by  Stool,  in  order  to  divert  and  draw  off'  wdiat 
<c  feeds  the  Difeafe.’’  But  where,  and  after  what  manner, 
this  is  to  be  done,  all  are  not  agreed.  There  are  a  great  many 
who  advife  opening  of  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue  ;  which 
others  rejedf,  becaufe  if  the  Orifice  be  not  made  wide  enough, 
but  little  Blood  comes  out ;  from  a  wide  Orifice  proceeds  an 
Haemorrhage,  which  is  fometimes  known  to  prove  fatal.  Among 
thofe  who  defpife  it,  Fulpius  is  one  of  the  chief,  and  for  this 
Reafon,  becaufe  the  Blood  is  hereby  drawn  to  a  Place  narrow  of 
jtfelf,  and  a  Suffocation  eafily  induced.  Others,  as  Z acutus 
Lufitanus ,  Hijt.  Med.  princ.  Lib.  I.  Hijl.  76.  Job.  Stepb.  in 
Hipp.  de  Strutt.  Horn.  Trallianus ,  and  Freind  in  his  Commen¬ 
taries.  on  the  Epidemics  of  Hippocrates ,  are  extremely  zealous 
for  opening  the  external  Jugular  Veins  ;  efpecially  in  a  defperate 
Difeafe,  and  where  there  is  prefent  Danger  of  Suffocation. 
Some  commend  Scarification  on  the  Nape  of  the  Neck,  and  the 
Chin,  as  Plater  us,  Amatus  Lufitanus ,  Z  acutus  Lufitanus.  Rio- 
ianus  would  have  it  done  about  the  Larynx.  Capivaccius  and 
Hollerius  dre  for  applying  Leeches  behind  the  Ears,  and  on  the 
Neck. 

After  Phlebotomy,  according  to  the  Advice  of  'Hippocrates, 
thfe  Belly  is  to  be  purg’d,  by  which  means  the  Humours  may 
be  attradfed  to  the  lower  Parts,  and  evacuated :  And  this  is  to 
be  effected  by  Cathartics,  not  at  all  acrimonious,  or  in  the 
Form  of  Powders  or  Pills,  but  of  the  milder  Kind,  and  in  a 
liquid  Form  :  But  that  we  may  anfwer  two  Intentions  at  once, 
that  is;  draw  off  the  fuperfluous,  and  at  the  fame  time  attem¬ 
per  and  fweeten  the  acrid  and  fait  Humouf,  it  will  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  prefcribe  a  Decodhon  of  two  Ounces  of  Manna,  and  a 
Dram  and  half  of  antimoniated  Nitre,  in  ten  Ounces  of  Whev. 
If  nothing  can  be  received  by  the  Mouth,  a  Clyfter  muff  be 
given,  made  of  Milk,  Honey,  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  com¬ 
mon  Salt,  and  Nitre. 

The  fuperfluous  Blood,  arid  impure  Humours,  being  thus 
evacuated,  we  are  next  to  diredt  our  Endeavours  to  the  Re- 
folving  of  the  fanguineous  or  ferous  Humour  that  fluffs  theVef- 
fels,  bv  proper  Remedies,  both  internal  and  external,  which 
may  at  the  fame  time  allay  the  feverifh  Heat;  Moft  conducive 
to  this  Purpofe,  is  the  frequent  Ufe  of  a  diaphoretic  and  gently 
anodyne  Mixture  of  antifpafmodic  and  perfplrative  Waters  of 
the  Flowers  of  Elder,  the  Lime-tree,  Cowflips,  Acacia,  Goat’s- 
rue,  of  the  Herb  Carduus  Benedidtus,  Scordium,  [Water  Ger¬ 
mander]  with  Diofcordium,  diaphoretic  Antimony,  and  Sal 
Prunellre,  Vinegar  alfo,  with  Crabs- eyes,  and  the  Syrup  of  the 
Ted  Poppy.  Very  proper  alfo  are  moiftening  and  diluting 
Drinks,  indulged  in  good  Quantities,  fuch  as  Whey,  fweet  and 
fourifh,  and  prepar’d  with  the  Juice  of  Lemon  and  Sugar,  Ptifan 
of  Barley  cleanfed,  the  Root  of  Scorzonera,  and  the  Shavings 
of  Hartfhorn,  with  the  Syfup  of  Lemon-juice,  Water-gruel, 
and  Milk  itfelf,  if  mix’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Water, 
and  fome  Sugar,  and  a  little  Nitre. 

In  fo  dangerous  a  Diftemper  as  the  Quinfey,  we  are  alfo  to 
relieve  the  Patient,  as  much  as  poffible,  by  Topics;  applying 
fome  to  the  Infide  of  the  Mouth,  others  externally  to  the  Neck 
and  Throat,  that,  by  thefe  means,  the  Pain  and  inflammatory 
Heat  may  be  mitigated,  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours  attem¬ 
per’d,  and  the  Juices,  which  flick  faft  in  the  narrow  Paffages  of 
the  Veffels,  may  be  diffolved.  The  moft  common  Topics  are, 
Cataplafms  of  paregoric  and  difcuffive  Ingredients,  as  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Elder,  Mefilot,  common  Chamomile,  Mullein,  the 
Roots  of  white  Lillies,  Figs,  Saffron,  the  Seeds  of  Anife  and 
Fennel ;  theMeal  of  Lin-feed,  boil’d  in  Milk  ;  to  which  fome 
add,  as  Specifics,  Swallows  Nefts  and  Album  Gr cecum.  Ufeful 
alfo  for  this  Purpofe  are  lenient  ancpemollient  Plaifters,  as  Dia¬ 
chylon  Simplex,  or  a  Plaifter  of  Melilot,  mollify’d  with  Oil  of 
fweet  Almonds ;  or  render’d  more  efficacious  by  a  Mixture  of 

S  SpermaCeti,  Saffron,  and  Camphire.  I  am  not  fond  of  ad- 
vifingGargarifms,  or  fyringing  the  Places  where  the  great  Pain, 
with  the  burning  Heat  and  Drynefs,  lies.  It  is  fufficient,  now- 
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and-then,  to  wafh  the  Mouth  with  fome  proper  wafm  Liquo?; 
which  may  be  prepared  of  feveral  things,  as  with  Rob  Dianu- 
cum,  Diamoron,  Syrup  of  the  fweet  Juice  of  Pomgranates, 
of  red  Poppies,  of  Violets,  Mucilage  of  Quince- feeds,  Cream, 
Sal  Prunellae  ;  any  of  which,  as  Circumflances  fhall  require, 
may  be  mix’d  with  Milk,  a  Dccodtion  of  Liquorice,  or  of  Figs, 
or  with  Water-gruel :  Nor  is  there  lefs  Virtue  in  the  frefhOil 
of  fweet  Almonds,  mix’d  with  SpermaCeti,  Saffron,  ant]  Syrup 
of  Violets,  infufed  in  Water -gruel,  and  held  a  while  in  the 
Mouth. 

Clinical  Cautions  and  Observations; 

In  a  fanguine  Quinfey,  and  plethoric  Body,  the  Cure  muff 
begin  with  Bleeding,  which  in  this,  if  in  any  Diftemper,  deli¬ 
vers  from  immediate  Danger  of  Death  ;  but  we  mult  be  quick 
with  our  Affiftance,  for  we  have  not  a  Moment  to  fpare.  The 
Patient  finds  moft  Relief  by  opening  the  Jugular  Veins  ;  but  if 
this  be  impracticable,  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue  muft  be  cut, 
taking  care  firft  to  open  a  Vein  in  the  Arm.  When  a  fanguine 
Quinfey  comes  upon  a  burning  and  Hungarian  Fever;  and  there 
is  Danger  of  a  Phrenfy,  but  not  Strength  enough  to  bear  the 
Lofs  of  much  Blood,  the  fublingual  Veins  are  however  to  be 
openM  with  all  Speed  ;  But  when  the  Diforder  owes  its  Rife  to 
a  cauftic  Acrimony,  inherent  in  the  nervous  Membranes  of  the 
Fauces  and  Larynx,  and  there  is  no  manifeft  Redundancy  of 
Blood,  Scarification  of  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Neck  or  Chin, 
or  Application  of  Leeches,  are  rather  indicated.  And  in  caco- 
cbymical  and  phlegmatical  Conftitutions,  when,  from  the  Plen¬ 
ty  of  vifcid  Serum,  a  Tumour,  with  a  Pain  and  a  gentle  In¬ 
flammation,  affedts  the  Fauces,  and  the  external  Parts  of  the 
Neck,  Scarification  on  the  Nape  of  the  Neck,  and  the  Scapulae, 
is  to  be  preferr’d  before  Phlebotomy. 

In  the  Ufe  of  Topics,  due  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  different 
Kinds  of  Inflammations  in  the  Fauces,  and  proper  Remedies 
are  to  be  accommodated  to  each  Kind.  Thus,  in  every  painful 
and  hot  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces,  a  Julep  of  Rofes,  with 
Nitre  and  a  little  Camphire,  fwallow’d,  is  o.f  excellent  Service. 
Alfo  Jelly  of  Hartfhorn,  with,  the  White  of  an  Egg,  well  de¬ 
purated,  and  the  Juice  of  China  Oranges,  and  fweeten’d,  with 
Sugar,  repeated  frequently,  are  of  wonderful  Relief.  If  the 
Fauces  are  dry,  and  parch’d  with  Heat,  the  Tongue  fwell’dj 
and  there  is  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration,  as  well  as  Deglutition, 
a  Lindtus  is  to  be  prepar’d,  with  two  Ounces  of  the  White  of  an 
Egg,  beaten  in  Water,  one  Ounce  of  Rofe-water,  Syrup  of 
Pomgranates,  and  Diamoron,  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  and  Sal 
Prunellas,  twelve  Grains  5  with  thefe,  according  to  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  Circumflances,  twenty  or  thirty  Drops  of  fome  anodyne 
Liquor  may  be  mix’d  :  Outwardly  the  Neck,  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  is  to  be  anointed  with  camphorated  Oil,  prepar’d  of  one 
Ounce  of  the  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  two  Drams  of  the  Oil  of 
white  Poppy,  and  half  a  Dram  of  Camphire. 

In  the  internal  and  occult  Quinfey,  attended  with  a  violent 
Heat,  the  Mouth  is,  now-and-then,  to  be  wafh’d  with  Milk 
only ;  and  its  Cream,  with  an  Addition  of  Sal  Prunellas,  and 
Syrup  of  red  Poppy,  and  Whey,  is  to  be  frequently  drank.  In 
an  Inflammation  of  the  CEfophagus,  -which  is  often  acceffary  to 
a  malignant  Fever,  when  come  to  its  State,  what  is  commonly 
ufed  is  a  Powder  made  of  a  Dram  of  Nitre,  three  Grains  of 
Camphire,  and  an  Ounce  of  Sugar,  together  with  an  Emulfion 
of  fweet  Almonds,  to  be  both  taken  inwardly,  and  outwardly 
to  be  held  for  fome  time  in  the  Mouth.  And  when  there  is 
any  Danger  of  Suffocation,  from  receiving* inwardly  the  acrimo¬ 
nious  Exhalations  of  Metals,  Minerals,  Quick- lime,  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  there  is  no  room  for  Bleeding  or  Purging  in  fuch  a  Cafe  $ 
but  the  fitteft  Remedies  are  Moifteners  and  Demulcents,  both 
internal  and  external,  as  Milk  and  Nitre,  the  Cataplafms  before- 
mention’d,  and  Clyfters. 

The  inflammatory  Pain,  caufed  by  the  fait  acrimonious  Se¬ 
rum,  in  the  glandulous  Flefti  of  the  Fauces,  near  the  Precindts 
of  the  Pharyx  and  Larynx,  with  a  Rednefs  and  copious  Saliva¬ 
tion,  without  a  Fever,  is  beft  difcufs’d  in  the  Beginning,  by 
immediately  taking  a  Gargarifm  of  Spirit  of:  Rbenijb  or  Fran¬ 
conian  Wine*  'Fhe  prefent  Effedfs  of  this  Remedy  are  attefted 
by  IValceus,  Method.  Med.  p.  112.  “  Let  him  who  is  aftedted 
“  with  a  Quinfey,  fays  he,  gargarize  himfelf  in  the  Beginning 
“  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  all  the  Inflammation  will  ceafe  in 
“  the  Space  of  three  Hours,  whether  he  ufes  it  by  itfelf,  or 
«  mix’d  with  other  things.”  And,  for  this  Reafon,  Martianus 
commends,  in  a  true  Cynanche,  things  which  are  actually  hot : 
And  I  myfelf  have  known  an  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces  dif¬ 
cufs’d  in  a  fhort  time,  by  gently  palling  down  the  Fauces  eight 
or  ten  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated,  in  which  a  Grain 
of  Nitre  has  been  diflolved.  Some  recommend,  for  this  Purpofe, 
Effence  of  white  Burnet,  made  with  Spirit  of  Wine. 

When  a  great  Load  of  impure  ferous  Humours  oppreffes  the 
Glandules  of  the  Palate  and  Fauces,  the  milder  Laxatives  are  to 
be  frequently  ufed,  fuch  as  thofe  prepar’d  with  Manna,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Tartar,  and  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  and  Currans.  1  here  is 
alfo  an  excellent  Gargarifm  for  this  Purpofe,  which  has  for  its 
Bafts  the  Sal  Pharyngeum,  defcribed  by  Z  obelius  in  Ins  tartar  a- 
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iogia ;  It  is  prepared  of  an  Ounce  of  Cremor  of  Tartar  and 
Nitre,  with  half  an  Ounce  of  burnt  Alum,  diflolved  in  diftill’d 
Vinegar ;  and  this  Solution  is  afterwards  to  be  coagulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  Art.  A  Dram  of  the  Salt  thus  prepar’d,  with  two 
Drams  of  Honey,  is  to  be  diflolved  in  five  Ounces  of  Plantain- 
water  ;  and  with  this  Liquor  the  Fauces  are  to  be  often  walh’d, 
and  the  fame  is  to  be  now-and-then  injeded  with  a  Syringe. 

In  inflammatory  Tumors  of  the  Fauces  and  Glandules,  the 
mollifying  Plaifters  above  prefcrib’d  have  juftly  the  Preference 
before  Cataplafms,  which,  on  account  of  feveral  Difficulties,  I 
feldom  ufe  ■,  but  more  frequently  make  ufe  of  a  Decodion  of 
Emollients  made  in  Milk,  and  kept  in  a  Bladder.  But  as  to 
the  Ufe  of  Gargarifms,  obferve*  that  they  are  not  to  be  injeded 
with  a  Syringe ;  for  the  too  vehement  Attrition  of  the  Parts  by 
this  Method  would  the  more  exafperate  the  Pain  and  Inflam¬ 
mation.  It  is  therefore  the  better  and  fafer  way  to  wafh  out 
the  Mouth,  now-and-then,  with  the  Liquor  appointed  for  a 
Gargarifm  :  But  if  even  this,  by  reafon  of  Weaknefs,  cannot 
be  effeded,  the  Injedion  is  to  be  forced  in  the  moft  gentle  man¬ 
ner,  left  there  Ihould  be  an  Irritation  to  vomit ;  the  Head  alfo 
is  to  be  bent  forward,  and  not  backward,  for  fear  the  Liquor, 
by  flipping  wrong,  fhould  pafs  into  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  and 
endanger  Suffocation  ;  and  if  there  be  a  great  Quantity  of 
Mucus  inherent  in  the  Parts,  the  Injedtion  is  to  be  renew’d. 
Moreover,  in  all  thefe  Affedions  of  the  Fauces*  it  is  beft  to 
abftain  from  fpeaking,  becaufe  the  frequent  and  ftrong  Agitation 
of  the  Tongue  exafperates  the  Difeafe. 

If  the  Tumors  of  the  Fauces  tend  to  a  Suppuration,  the 
fame  may  moft  commodioufly  be  promoted  by  the  Application 
of  fat  dry’d  Figs :  And  when  the  inflammatory  Tumor  of  the 
Tonfils  is  full  of  Ichor,  I  find  no  external  Remedy  better  than 
Honey  of  Rofes,  mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  often  applied 
with  a  Pledget ;  it  leflens  the  Tumor,  cleanfes  it,  prevents  any 
further  Afflux,  and  diflolves  the  Phlegm  already  about  the  Parts. 
In  the  Aphthae  of  Infants,  which  befet  the  Tongue,  and  are 
attended  with  Pain  and  Heat,  there  is  nothing  better  to  mitigate 
them,  than,  now-and-then,  to  anoint  the  Puftules  with  Cream, 
with  a  little  Nitre.  Sometimes  it  will  be  convenient,  in  order 
to  difcufs  the  Phlegm,  and  reftrain  the  Afflux  of  the  Humours, 
to  apply  white  Vitriol  diflolved  in  Rain-water,  or,  what  is  bet¬ 
ter,  Rofe-water,  or  Elder-flower-water. 

That  the  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces  may  not  return,  as  it 
often  happens,  we  muft  carefully  avoid  fuch  things  as  we  faid 
before  were  difpos’d  to  induce  it.  Perfpiration  efpecially  muft 
be  maintain’d,  and  ’tis  good  to  defend  the  Head,  Neck,  and 
Shoulders,  from  all  Refrigeration,  that  the  Humours,  and  acri¬ 
monious  Matter,  which  ought  to  pafs  off  thro’ the  Pores,  and 
be  dflperfed,  may  not  be  repell’d  inwardly,  and  take  up  their 
Settlement  in  the  foft  Subftance  of  the  Fauces.  Beware  alfo  of 
every  thing,  that  may  put  the  Juices  in  too  great  an  Agitation, 
and  efpecially  of  Vociferation,  and  high-ftraining  the  Voice,  by 
which  the  Humours  are  attracted  to  the  upper  Parts.  If  the 
Body  be  plethoric,  feafonable  Bleeding  muft  be  adminifter’d  ; 
and  if  fpontaneous  Haemorrhages  obferve  not  their  ftated  Times, 
or  fail  in  other  refpeds,  they  muft  be  regulated,  and  reduced  to 
Order.  Nor  is  lefs  Care  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  Belly  foluble, 
by  taking  now-and-then  a  gentle  Purge,  by  which  Impurities 
may  be  carry’d  off,  and  their  confluent  Motion  upwards  may  be 
intercepted. 

Histories  of  Cases. 

Case  I. 

A  Woman,  thirty  Years  old,  choleric,  and  very  fubjed  to 
Rheums  and  Catarrhs,  rofe  out  of  her  Bed  in  Autumn,  thinly 
cloath’d,  and  carelefly  expofed  herfelf  to  the  cold  Air.  By  this 
means  Ihe  contraded  a  Hoarfenefs,  with  a  burning  Heat  and 
Pain  of  the  Throat,  fo  that  Ihe  could  neither  fwallow  nor  fpeak 
without  Difficulty  ;  and  her  Pulfe,  efpecially  in  the  Night,  was 
quicker  than  it  ought  to  be.  Her  Menfes  having  ceafed,  Ihe 
was  firft  blooded  in  the  Arm,  and  then  had  a  Clyfter  admini¬ 
fter’d,  but  received  no  Relief ;  as  for  Gargarifms,  fo  great  were 
her  Pains,  Ihe  could  not  bear  them.  Mean  while,  the  Tumor 
of  the  Throat,  both  internal  and  external,  extremely  increas’d, 
and  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  want  but  little  of  ftrangling  the  Pa¬ 
tient  j  but  it  fubfided  a  little  on  the  fifth  Day,  and  the  Pain 
was  mitigated.  At  this  time  was  outwardly  applied  to  the 
Neck  a  ripening  Plaifter  of  Melilot  and  Saffron,  on  which  were 
laid  warm  Rags,  and  her  Mouth  was  walh’d  with  a  Decoction 
of  Emollients.  By  thefe  means  the  Tumor  was  brought  to 
Maturation,  and  happily  broke  in  the  Night,  unknown  to  the 
Patient ;  but  the  acrimonious  Matter  was  certainly  fallen  down 
upon  the  Lungs,  and  feem’d  to  threaten  Suffocation.  To  re¬ 
medy  this,  was  prefcrib’d  Hyflop-water,  with  Eflence  of  Caftor 
and  Liquorice,  with  an  Addition  of  fome  Drops  of  Spirit  of 
Hartlhorn,  prepar’d  with  Amber  ;  alfo  an  Infufion  of  the  pecto¬ 
ral  Herbs  in  hot  Water,  after  the  manner  of  Tea  :  Upon  this 
a  Sweat  broke  out  over  all  her  Body  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
tough,  vifeid  Matter,  fix  times  at  leaft  in  a  Day,  came  off  by 
Stool,  not  without  griping  Contractions  of  the  Belly.  But  the 
Phyfician,  being  apprehenitve,  that  this  Diarrhoea  might  be  hurt- 
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ful,  confider’d  how  to  fupprefs  it ;  and  for  that  End  order’d  aft 
EleCtuary  of  Diafcordium,  Conferve  -of  Rofes,  the  Powder 
of  the  Hematites,  and  Nutmeg.  The  Loofenefs  was  imme¬ 
diately  flopp’d,  but  was  fucceeded  by  Hickups,  with  a  burning 
Heat  in  all  the  Region  of  the  CEfophagus,  a  Spitting  of  vifeid 
Matter,  and  a  Decay  of  Strength.  Under  thefe  Circumftances 
another  Phyfician  was  confulted,  who  judged  thefe  Symptoms  to 
proceed  from  the  wrong  and  injudicious  Suppreflion  of  the  Flux 
of  the  Belly  ;  wherefore  he  preferred  Pills  of  choice  Myrrh, 
Diagrydium  fulphurated,  Mercurius  dulcisy  Saffron,  Caftor,  and 
Salt  of  Amber,  to  be  taken  in  a  hot  Vehicle.  By  thefe  means 
the  Hickups  were  not  only  cured,  but  the  Excretion  of  ferous 
Matter  by  Stool  was  recall’d,  to  the  great  Relief  of  the  Patient, 
who  afterwards  by  degrees  recover’d  her  Health. 

REFLECTION. 

It  is  very  remarkable  in  this  Cafe,  that  the  Inflammation  of  the 
Fauces  had  a  Solution  by  the  ferous  and  pituitous  Flux  of  the 
Belly ;  that  the  prepofterous  Reftraining  of  this  Flux  occa- 
fion’d  grievous  Symptoms,  which  vanilh’d  at  its  Return: 
But  very  often,  in  inflammatory  Affedions  of  the  Fauces, 
the  CEfophagus  and  the  Stomach  itfelf  are  afflided,  fo  that 
they  feem  to  labour  under  the  fame  Diftemper.  Of  the 
Aphtha  I  have  often  obferved,  that  they  infeft  the  CEfopha- 
gus  and  the  Stomach,  which  appears  from  that  burning  Heat 
which  runs  through  the  CEfophagus,  and  reaches  even  to  the 
Diaphragm.  Under  this  Circumftance  the  Patient  can  by  no 
means  l'uffer  any  thing  that  is  fait,  acrid,  or  hot ;  but  finds 
Relief  from  Barley-broth,  Water-gruel,  and  Infufion  of 
dried  Turneps,  after  the  Manner  of  Tea,  with  Milk ;  by 
which  means  the  Heat,  Drynefs,  Pain,  and  Anxiety  about 
the  Diaphragm,  have  been  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known,  that  when  the  Stomach  has  been  inflam’d  in 
burning  Fevers,  by  Poifons,  or  by  fome  of  the  more  acri¬ 
monious  Cathartics,  the  Inflammation  has  been  propagated 
to  the  Fauces*  and  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx.  Hence  we 
may  take  it  as  an  eftablilh’d  Truth,  that  in  Affedions  of  the 
Fauces  and  Mouth,  efpecially  if  they  are  infefted  with  a  vif¬ 
eid  and  thick  Phlegm,  laxative  Medicines  afford  prefent  Re¬ 
lief. 

Case  II. 

A  Man,  fixty  Years  of  Age,  had  been  long  afflided  with  a 
Quartan  and  after  he  was  cured,  became  very  fubjed  to  Ca¬ 
tarrhs,  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Stomach.  After  travelling  in  a 
rainy  Night  he  fell  into  a  Diforder  of  the  Fauces,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  could  fwallow  folid  Food,  but  ; o t  Liquids, 
without  much  Straining,  Anxiety,  and  a  fubfequent  copious 
Excretion  of  Phlegm.  Inwardly  the  Fauces  appear’d  fome- 
what  red,  but  nothing  of  a  Tumor  could  be  feen  outwardly. 
We  judged  therefore,  that  the  Epiglottis,  which,  like  a  Lid, 
covers  the  Orifice  of  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  was  embarafs’d  and 
turgid  with  a  mucous  Serum,  and  by  that  means  render’d  inca¬ 
pable  of  exadly  clofing  the  fubjeded  Orifice :  Hence,  in  Deglu¬ 
tition,  the  Liquids  flipp’d  into  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  which  was 
the  Caufe  of  the  fubfequent  Anxieties.  Upon  this  Account,  I 
order’d,  outwardly,  an  Application  of  Spirit  of  Wine  campho¬ 
rated  ;  and  inwardly,  for  the  Mouth,  a  Collution  of  Water  of 
Elder-flowers,  mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  Eflence 
of  Saffron,  to  be  ufed  now-and-then  j  and  my  Pills  to  be  taken 
every  Day  (of  Aloes  with  Balfamics).  By  thefe  Remedies  the 
Diforder  was  happily  removed  in  a  few  Days,  and  the  Patient 
recover’d  his  Health. 

REFLECTION. 

The  proper  Symptom  of  a  Quinfey  is,  a  Difficulty  of  Degluti¬ 
tion,  as  well  with  refped  to  Solids  as  Liquids  ;  for  if  a  pret¬ 
ty  large  Tumor  affeds  the  Beginning  of  the  CEfophagus,  and 
contrads  it,  then  Liquids,  but  not  Solids,  may  be  tranfmit- 
ted  through  it  j  but  if  the  Tumor  be  feated  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  Throat,  which  is  cover’d  by  the  Epiglottis,  folid  Sub- 
ftances,  by  comprelfing  the  tumid  Epiglottis,  find  a  V  av  to 
the  CEfophagus  j  while  Liquids,  not  preffing  with  the  like 
Force  as  the  others.  Aide  through  the  gaping  Space,  by  the 
Tumors,  into  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  and  there  occafion  great 
Moleftation. 

Case  III. 

A  Woman  was  thought  by  the  Phyficians  to  be  infeded  with 
the  Lues  Venerea ,  upon  which  Prefumption  they  had  or  er 
her  to  be  falivated  with  Mercury :  From  that  time,  upon  every 
flight  Occafion,  as  from  cold  or  foggy  Air,  a  lit  of  Anger, 
acrimonious  Meats,  Refrigeration  of  the  Head,  or  tome  Irre¬ 
gularity  in  the  Menfes,  fhe  would  be  feiz’d  with  an  exquiiite 
Pain,  and  burning  Heat,  in  the  internal  Parts  of  the  fauces, 
about  the  Larynx  and  Pharynx,  with  a  Difficulty  o  e  pira 
tion,  but  without  a  Fever.  Now  it  happen  d,  that  t  is  o 
man  flept  in  a  low  Chamber  newly  built,  and  full  o  t  e  a 
pours  of  Lime  j  whence  Ihe  was  taken  not  only  v  it  a  ain 
in  the  Head,  but  a  vehement  Heat  and  Pain  in  the  fauces  an 
Neck,  with  Reftleffnefs,  Streightnefs  of  Breath,  Anxiety^ana 
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Toffings.  Being  call’d  to  attend  her,  I  omitted  Bleeding,  be- 
caufe  there  was  no  Redundancy  in  the  Vefl'els,  and  only  order’d 
a  Cataplafm  to  be  applied  to  the  Neck,  prepar’d  of  Meal  of 
Lin- feed,  Flowers  of  Elder,  P  igs,  Saffron,  Oil  of  fweet  Al¬ 
monds,  and  Milk.  I  advifed  alfo  a  Clyfter  of  Milk,  Nitre, 
common  Salt,  Honey,  and  Oil.  For  Drink,  I  allow’d  Milk, 
mix’d  with  half  the  Quantity  of  Barley-water,  or  Ptifan,  with 
an  Addition  of  a  proper  Quantity  of  Nitre,  or  Syrup  of  Violets  : 
Of  this  fhe  drank  plentifully,  and  often  held  it  in  her  Mouth. 
By  thcfe  means  the  Difeafe  in  a  fhort  time  was  difcufs’d.  To 
prevent  her  frequent  Relapfes,  I  advifed  the  Drinking  of  the 
Spaw,  or  the  Selteran  Waters,  with  Milk,  for  a  Month  or  more  ; 
and  every  Day,  in  the  Morning,  either  to  gargarize  the  Fauces, 
or  to  wafh  them  with  the  Aqua  Sclopetaria ,  ( Eau  d’ Arquebu- 
Jade)  or  a  Deco&ion  of  Plantain  in  Wine. 

REFLECTION. 

A  Quinfey  is  very  fpeedily  produced,  when  the  fibrous,  glan¬ 
dular,  and  tubular  Compages  of  the  Fauces,  is  weaken’d  and 
deprived  of  its  Tone,  which  is  frequently  done  by  a  mercu¬ 
rial  Salivation  :  For  this  Reafon,  thofe  who  have  once  or  twice 
labour’d  under  a  Quinfey,  which  has  not  been  carried  off  by 
proper  Means,  and  a  due  Regimen,  very  readily  fall  into  the 
fame  Diforder  again,  by  railing  their  Voice  too  high,  Excefs 
of  Pafiion,  or  of  Wine,  or  by  drawing  in  a  cold  moift  Air  : 
But  Relapfes  are  moft  effe&ually  prevented  by  a  fpeedy  and 
perfedf  Cure,  which  leaves  the  Parts  free  from  all  Taint. 

Case  IV. 

I  knew  an  honed  Man,  upwards  of  fifty  Years  old,  of  a  fan- 
guine,  melancholic,  but  robuft  Conftitution,  v/ho  had  never 
any  Blood  taken  from  him,  but  enjoy’d  an  excellent  State  of 
Health,  even  tho’  addidted  to  the  drinking  of  hopp’d  Ale,  and 
fpirituous  Liquors  :  This  Man,  happening  to  be  put  into  a  vio¬ 
lent  Pafiion  by  his  Wife,  was  feiz’d  with  an  exquifite  Pain  in 
his  Head,  the  Arteries  of  which  became  turgid,  his  Face  red* 
and  his  Eyes  ftern  ;  in  fine,  his  Nights  were  pafs’d  without 
Sleep,  and  his  Arteries  beat  fo  ftrong,  that  he  complain’d  of  a 
painful  Senfation,  refembling  the  Beating  of  a  Hammer,  in  his 
Head.  Upon  this;  a  Cataplafm  made  of  the  Crums  of  Bread, 
Bay  and  Juniper-berries;  with  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  was  laid  to 
his  Head  ;  and,  by  the  Advice  of  an  old  Woman,  the  White  of 
an  Egg,  beat  up  with  Alum,  was  applied  to  his  Forehead  and 
Temples.  The  Patient,  having  ufed  thefe  things  for  fome  time, 
complain’d  at  laft  of  an  exquifite  and  pricking  Pain  of  his  Fauces, 
a  Difficulty  of  Deglutition,  and  a  Shortnefs  of  Breathing  ;  his 
Tongue  fwell’d  prodigioufly;  and  became  black  :  He  thruft  his 
parch’d  Tongue  out  of  his  Mouth,  and  had  an  infatiable  Craving 
after  Drink ;  the  Pulfe  in  his  Arm  was  quick  and  vehement* 
For  removing  thefe  terrible  Symptoms,  the  following  Method 
was  ufed  with  Succefs  :  He  was  blooded  plentifully,  and  had  a 
pretty  fharp  Clyfter  injedted.  A  Cataplafm  of  Dog’s  Dung, 
Swallow- nefts.  Figs,  roafted  Onions,  Elder-flowers,  Chamo¬ 
mile,  Melilot,  Cummin-feed,  Nitre,  and  Camphire,  with 
Elder-flower-water  and  Wine,  was  applied  warm  to  his  Neck. 
He  ufed  internally  a  Mixture  of  Elder-*flower  and  Rofe- water, 
of  each  two  Ounces  ;  diftill’d  Vinegar,  fix  Drams  ;  of  Crabs- 
eyes,  one  Dram  ;  Nitre,  half  a  Dram  ;  Camphire,  four  Grains, 
difl'olv’d  in  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  and  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Julep  of  Rofes,  given  pretty  often,  in  the  Quantity  of  fome 
Spoonfuls  ;  and  for  his  ordinary  Drink,  an  Infufion  of  Male 
Speedwell,  Elder-flowers,  and  Liquorice-root ;  by  which  means 
the  Danger  of  Suffocation  was  happily  carried  off.  Afterwards 
a  laxative  Preparation  of  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes,  Cream  of 
Tartar,  Diagrydium,  and  Rhubarb*  was  adminifter’d,  which 
gave  him  a  Stool  each  time.  His  Mouth  alfo  was  frequently 
wafh’d  with  Rain-water,  in  which  a  little  Nitre  and  Vitriol  had 
been  diffolved,  and  to  which  as  much  Sugar  was  added  as  ren¬ 
der’d  it  palatable :  By  thefe  means  this  dangerous  Difeafe  was,  in 
a  fhort  time,  throughly  carried  off. 

REFLECTION. 

The  Origin  of  this  terrible  Diforder  juftly  claims  our  greateft: 
Attention  ;  for  it  proceeded  from  a  Congeftion  of  Blood  in 
the  Plead.  The  external  Applications  for  that  Diforder  were 
Aftringents ;  by  thefe  the  Blood  was  driven  inwards,  and 
towards  the  Fauces  themfelves :  Here  the  Blood,  being  col¬ 
lected  in  a  great  Quantity,  ceafed  to  flow,  and  brought  on 
the  Heat,  and  all  the  Train  of  other  Symptoms  ;  for  that  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  beat  up  with  Alum,  is  a  ftrong  Repel¬ 
lent  and  Aftringent,  is  plain  from  its  Ufe  in  Diforders  of  the 
Eyes ;  and  that,  from  a  ConftriCtion  of  the  external  Parts, 
the  Conveyance  to  the  internal  is  eafy,  is  plain  from  the  mu¬ 
tual  Communication  of  the  Veffels:  But  the  Cure  could  not 
fail  of  Succefs,  when  the  Stagnation  was  encounter’d  by 
Bleeding,  and  by  internal  as  well  as  external  Difcutients  j 
for  if  Opportunity  is  ever  fpeedily  to  be  embraced,  ’tis  cer¬ 
tainly  in  inflammatory  Congeftions,  which,  unlefs  fpeedily 
removed,  degenerate  into  a  fphacelous  and  deadly  Corrup¬ 
tion.  Hoffman.  Medicin.  Rational.  Syjlemat . 
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Case  from  Hildanus. 

Laft  Autumn  Mr.  fohn  Mcrulam ,  a  Clergyman  of  great 
Learning  and  Worth,  was,  for  two  Months  fucceflively,  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  violent  Dyfentery  ;  from  which  when  he  was  almoft 
recover’d,  he  was,  during  my  Abfence,  feiz’d  with  a  new  and 
very  terrible  Diforder:  For  Nature  being  in  him  weaken’d, 
both  by  the  Diftemper  itfelf,  and  his  great  Age,  (for  he  was 
now  paft  Sixty-fix)  could  not  drive  thofe  Puftules,  which  gene¬ 
rally  appear  on  the  Lips  towards  the  End  of  the  Difeafe,  fo  far  ; 
but  threw  them  out  about  the  Uvula  and  Root  of  the  Tongue, 
with  very  confiderable  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Whilft  Mat¬ 
ters  ftood  thus,  he  took  the  Advice  of  a  foolifh  Barber,  who 
three  or  four  times  a  Day  blow’d  Powder  of  Pepper  and  Saffron 
into  his  Throat  and  Fauces ;  upon  which  the  Pain,  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  Fever,  were  augmented,  and  fainting  Fits  feiz’d  him 
at  certain  Intervals.  Then,  in  order  to  difpatch  the  Patient  the 
more  fpeedily  and  effectually,  he  gave  him  a  Medicine  which 
operated  both  by  Vomit  and  Stool,  and  which,  from  its  EffeCIs, 
I  conceived  to  be  Antimony.  I,  being  call’d,  went  to  him  with 
all  imaginable  Hafte,  but  found  him  as  if  in  the  Agonies  of 
Death  ;  for  he  could  fcarce  breathe,  and  his  Inquietudes  were 
very  great.  His  Tongue  alfo  and  Fauces  were  fo  fwell’d,  that 
he  could  neither  breathe,  nor  fwallow  a  little  Broth  without  the 
greateft  Pain,  accompanied  with  involuntary  and  convulfive 
Agitations  of  his  whole  Body. 

I  cured  him  in  the  following  maimer  :  Firft,  I  order’d  him 
to  walh  his  Mouth  and  fauces  with  Milk,  juft  come  from  the 
Cow;  he  alfo  wafh’d  his  Mouth,  now-and- then,  with  Barley, 
Rofe,  or  Scabious  Water,  mix’d  with  Honey  of  Rofes:  He 
every  Hour  alfo  took  a  little  of  the  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds.  We 
alfo,  three  or  four  times  a  Day,  and  as  often  by  Night,  anoint¬ 
ed  his  Throat,  Neck*  and  Breaft,|with  Oil  of  white  Lillies  and 
fweet  Almonds,  and  applied  warm  greafy  Wool  to  them.  We 
alfo,  by  means  of  Clyfters,  drew  downwards  the  Matter  which 
the  Immoderate  Pain  had  drawn  to  the  affeCted  Parts  ;  and  after 
treating  him  in  this  Matter  for  about  the  Space  of  thirty  Hours, 
an  Impoftumation  broke  in  his  Fauces,  from  which  he  dilcharg’d 
a  purulent  Matter  by  his  Mouth. 

Upon  this  his  Pain  was  immediately  leffen’d,  and  he  began 
to  breathe  more  freely,  and  fup  a  little  Broth :  Then  by  waffl¬ 
ing  his  Mouth  frequently  with  Barley-water,  and  fometimes 
taking  a  little  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  by  ufing  a  proper  Regimen, 
and  reftorative  Medicines,  he  was  at  laft,  thro’  the  Blefling  of 
God,  reftored  to  Health  in  a  miraculous  Manner,  and  beyond 
the  Expectation  of  all  that  were  acquainted  with  his  Situation. 
And  tho’  he  is  now  in  the  feventieth  Year  of  his  Age,  he  never- 
thelefs  enjoys  a  good  State  of  Health,  and  difcharges  the  feveral 
Offices  of  his  Function  with  Applaufe  to  himfelf,  and  Advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Church.  Hildanus ,  Cent.  3.  Obfervat.  27. 

The  Sentiments  and  PraClice  of  our  Countryman  Dr.  Syden¬ 
ham  muft  not  be  omitted  ;  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  his  Prac¬ 
tice  correfponds  pretty  exactly  with  that  of  Hippocrates  and  his 
Tranfcribers* 

1.  This  Difeafe  comes  at  any  time  of  the  Year,  but  efpecial- 
ly  between  Spring  and  Summer :  It  principally  attacks  the 
Young  and  Sanguine,  and  alfo  red-hair’d  Perfons.  It  begins 
(firft)  with  a  Chilnefs  and  Shivering  ;  (fecondly)  a  Fever  fuc- 
ceeds ;  and  (thirdly)  immediately  after,  a  Pain  and  Inflammation 
of  the  Fauces,  which,  without  fpeedy  Relief,  hinder  Degluti¬ 
tion,  and  prevent  Breathing  thro’  the  Nofe  ;  whence  Suffocation 
is  endanger’d  from  the  Inflammation  and  Tumor  of  the  Uvula, 
Tonfillae,  and  Larynx.  This  Difeafe  is  extremely  dangerous, 
and  fometimes  kills  the  Patient  in  a  few  Hours ;  that  is,  when 
a  large  Quantity  of  the  febrile  Matter  is  thrown  upon  the  above- 
mention’d  Parts,  and  the  approaching  Tumult  is  not  timely 
enough  prevented  by  proper  Remedies. 

2.  In  order  to  the  Cure,  I  immediately  bleed  plentifully  in 
the  Arm,  and  prefently  afterwards  in  the  Veins  under  the 
Tongue;  and  them  I  order  the  inflamed  Parts  to  be  anointed 
with  Honey  of  Rofes,  ftrongly  acidulated  with  Spirit  of  Sul¬ 
phur  ;  and  prefcribe  a  Gargarifm  to  be  ufed,  not  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  but  to  be  held  quietly  in  the  Mouth  till  it  grows 
warm,  and  then  fpit  out ;  and  this  to  be  repeated  between 
whiles.  The  Prefcription  for  this  Gargarifm  is  fpecify'd  in  the 
lajl  Paragraph  of  the  Article  Albumen,  which  fee. 

I  alfo  order  the  following  Emulfion,  or  the  like,  to  be  taken 
daily : 

Take  feven  blanch’d  fweet  Almonds,  the  Seeds  of  Melons 
and  Pumpions,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  the  Seeds  of  white 
Poppies,  two  Drams ;  beat  them  together  in  a  marble 
Mortar  ;  then  pour  on,  by  degrees,  a  Pint  and  half  of 
Barley-water;  mix  them  well,  and,  when  ftrain’d,  add 
two  Drams  of  Rofe- water,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  white 
Sugar :  Let  four  Ounces  be  taken  every  fourth  Hour. 

This  would  be  jnuch  better  zvitb  an  Addition  of  Nitre. 

3.  I  bleed  again  in  the  Arm  the  next  Morning,  unlefs  the 
Fever,  and  Difficulty  of  fwallowing,  be  in  fomemeafure  abated  ; 
in  which  Cafe  I  give  a  gentle  Purge,  much  Experience  having 
taught  me,  that  this  is  highly  neceffary  and  ufeful  after  Bleed¬ 
ing. 
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ing.  If  the  Fever,  and  other  Symptoms,  threaten  Difturbarlce 
even  after  purging,  which  yet  feldom  happens,  they  are  to  be 
Quieted  by  repeated  Bleeding,  and  applying  a  large  and  ftrong 
Epifpaftic  between  the  Shoulders.  During  the  whole  Courfe  of 
theDifeafe,  a  cooling  and  emollient  Clyfter  mult  be  given  every 
Morning,  except  on  the  purging  Day. 

4.  I  injoin  a  total  Abstinence  from  Flefh,  and  Broths  made 
thereof ;  allowing  Barley-broth,  Water-gruel,  roafted  Apples, 
and  the  like,  for  Diet ;  and  Ptifan  and  fmall  Beer  for  Drink. 
The  Patient  mult  likewife  fit  up  fome  Hours  every  Day  ;  for 
the  Warmth  of  the  Bed  increafes  the  Fever,  and  its  Concomi¬ 
tants,  which  I  endeavour  to  conquer  by  this  Method.  < Syden¬ 
ham, 

Of  Bronchotomy. 

As  Bronchotomy  is  principally  of  Ufe  in  a  Quinfey,  I  fhall 
chufe  to  give  a  particular  Account  of  the  Operation  in  this  Place, 
rather  than  under  the  proper  Article. 

Paulus  is,  according  to  Dr.  Freind ,  the  firft  Author  who 
defcribes  the  Operation  of  Bronchotomy.  Our  beft  Surgeons, 
fays  he,  have  defcribed  this  Operation  ;  Antyllus  particularly 
thus.  We  think  this  Practice  ufelefs,  and  not  to  be  attempted, 
where  all  the  Arteries  and  the  Lungs  are  affedled  ;  but  when 
the  Inflammation  lies  principally  about  the  Throat,  the  Chin,  and 
the  Tonfils,  which  cover  the  Top  of  the  Wind-pipe,  and  the 
Artery  is  unaffected,  this  Experiment  is  very  rational  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Danger  of  Suffocation.  When  we  proceed  to  perform 
it,  we  muft  cut  thorough  fome  Part  of  the  Wind-pipe,  below 
the  Larynx  about  the  third  or  fourth  Ring  ;  for  to  divide  the 
whole  would  be  dangerous.  This  Place  is  the  moft  commo¬ 
dious,  becaufe  it  is  not  cover’d  with  any  Flefh,  and  becaufe  it 
has  no  Veffels  near  it:  Therefore  bending  the  Head  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient  backward,  fo  that  the  Wind-pipe  may  come  more  for¬ 
ward  to  the  View,  we  make  a  tranfverfe  Section  between  two 
of  the  Rings  ;  fo  that  in  this  Cafe,  not  the  Cartilage,  but  the 
Membrane,  which  inclofes  and  unites  the  Cartilages  together, 
is  divided.  If  the  Operator  be  a  little  fearful,  he  may  firft  di¬ 
vide  the  Skin,  extended  by  a  Hook  ;  then  proceeding  to  the 
Pipe,  and  feparating  the  Veffels,  if  any  are  in  the  Way,  he  muft 
make  the  Incifion.  Thus  far  Antyllus.  Paulus  adds,  That  he 
( Antillus )  thought  upon  this  Way  of  cutting,  by  obferving 
(when  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  Air  rufh’d 
through  it  with  great  Violence,  and  that  the  Voice  was  inter¬ 
rupted.  When  the  Danger  of  Suffocation  is  over,  the  Lips  of 
the  Wounds  muft  be  united  by  Suture,  that  is,  by  fowing  the 
Skin,  and  not  the  Cartilage  ;  then  proper  vulnerary  Medicines 
are  to  be  applied.  If  thefe  do  not  agglutinate,  an  Incarnant 
muft  be  ufed.  The  fame  Method  muft  be  purfued  with  thofe 
who  cut  their  Throat,  with  a  Defign  of  murdering  themfelves. 

Heifer  gives  the  following  Account  of  this  Operation.  What 
he  obferves  with  refpedl  to  People  juft  drown’d,  is  of  Impor¬ 
tance  enough  to  deferve  Regard,  as  it  may  poffibly  fave  the 
Lives  of  many,  if  properly  pradlifed. 

The  Words  Bronchotomy,  Laryngotomy,  and  Tracheo¬ 
tomy,  are  convertible  Terms,  and  mean  no  more  than  an  In¬ 
cifion  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  or  what  we  commonly  ca!l  the 
Throat ;  and,  indeed,  various  are  the  Caufes  and  Reafons 
which  may  render  this  Operation  neceffary  ;  for,  in  the 
firft  Place,  it  becomes  principally  and  indifpenfably  fo,  when,  in 
a  Quinfey,  the  Fauces  are  fo  terribly  inflamed,  that  the  Pa¬ 
tient  is  in  imminent  Danger  of  having  his  Refpiration  quite 
flopp’d,  and  a  thorough  Suffocation  brought  on.  Secondly,  It 
becomes  neceffary,  when  a  Bean,  a  Prune,  or  Cherry-ftone,  a 
Pea,  little  Stone,  or  any  other  foreign  and  adventitious  Sub- 
fiance,  falls  into  the  Afpera  Arteria,  and  feems  to  threaten  a 
Suffocation.  Thirdly,  The  Afpera  Arteria  may  alfo  be  open’d 
in  fuch  Perfons  as  have  been  fuffocated,  in  confequence  of  their 
having  been  immers’d  in  Water,  or,  as  we-exprefs  it,  in  newly 
drown’d  People.  For  fometimes  a  Power  of  Breathing  has  been 
reftored  to  People  in  this  Situation,  by  opening  the  Afpera  Ar¬ 
teria,  and  by  that  means  giving  the  Air  free  Accefs  to  the  Lungs 
(See  Dcthardingii  Dijfert.  de  Methodo  Subveniendi  Submerfis 
per  Laryngotomiam ).  I  am  fufficiently  apprifed,  that  a  great 
many  Phyficians  forbid  making  an  Incifion  in  the  Afpera  Arte¬ 
ria,  and  confequently  condemn  this  Operation,  becaufe  they 
think  it  produ&ive  of  Death,  and  are  therefore  prompted  by  a 
foolifh  Zeal  to  brand  their  Fellow-phyficians,  who  attempt  an 
Operation  fo  dangerous  in  their  Eyes,  with  the  odious  Appel¬ 
lations  of  barbarous  and  inhuman.  But  the  Gentlemen  who 
are  in  this  narrow  and  confin’d  Way  of  Thinking,  are  highly 
miftaken.  for,  in  this  Operation,  the  fmall  Incifions  made 
in  the  Afpera  Arteria  are  fo  far  from  killing  the  Patient,  that 
they  do  not  even  produce  that  Effedt,  when  made  confiderably 
large  ;  and  Garengeot  gives  Examples  of  various  Cures  per¬ 
formed  by  this  Operation  :  For  this  Reafon  we  think  ourfelves 
juftly  authorized  with  Cafferius  [in  Trafiat.  de  Vocis  Auditufq ; 
Qrganis J  to  pronounce  thofe  Men  unfkilful,  cowardly,  and 
even  cruel,  who,  in  the  Cafes  above-mentioned,  foolifhly  neg¬ 
lecting  this  Operation,  which  is  often  fafe  in  itfelf,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moft  fpeedy  and  falutary  Effects,  fuffer  the  Pa¬ 


tients  to  die,  for  want  of  this  proper  and  feafonable  AfBftance. 
Inftances  of  this  Nature  may  be  feen  in  Nicolaus  Fontanus  Ob- 
fervat.  Rarior.  Ana  left,  and  in  Cafferius. 

Now  when  this  Operation  is  to  be  performed,  that  Part  of 
the  Trachea  feems  moft  proper  for  making  the  Aperture  in, 
which  is  fituated  betwixt  its  fecond  and  third  cartilaginous  An¬ 
nuli ,  or  Ringlets.  The  Incifion  may  neverthelefs  be  made  a 
little  lower,  without  any  Danger.  I  he  Method  of  performing 
the  Operation,  efpecially  when  the  Stone  of  any  Fruit,  a  Eean, 
a  large  Pea,  a  fmall  Stone,  or  any  other  fuch  Subfiance,  falling 
into  the  Afpera  Arteria,  and  threatening  a  Suffocation,  is  to 
be  extradled,  is  in  this  Manner  :  T  he  Patient  is  firft  of  all  to  be 
placed  in  a  reclining  Pofture,  either  in  Bed,  or  in  fome  conve¬ 
nient  Chair,  and  his  Head  is  to  be  held  firm  by  an  Afliftant 
Handing  behind  his  Back.  Then  a  longitudinal  Incifion  thro’ 
Skin,  Fat,  and  Mufcles,  is  to  be  made,  from  about  two  Fingers 
Breadth  below  the  Cartilago  Thyr aides,  or  Scutiformis ,  or  the 
Pomum  Adatni ,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Trachea ,  down  to  the 
very  Sternum  ;  fo  that  the  Length  of  the  Incifion  may  be 
equal  to  two  or  three,  or  even,  in  tall  Patients,  to  four  Fingers 
Breadth  (See  Tab.  42.  Trib.  14.  A.  A.). 

Then  an  Afliftant  is  carefully  to  draw  the  Lips  of  this  Orifice 
from  each  other,  either  with  proper  Hooks,  or  his  Fingers  ; 
and  having  abforb’d  and  wip’d  away  the  Blood,  either  by  a 
Sponge,  or  a  linen  Cloth,  fo  that  the  Afpera  Arteria  may  be 
feen,  three  or  four  of  the  Annuli  or  Ringlets  of  this  fpiral 
Pipe  are  to  be  cut  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Incifions  made 
in  the  Whole  may  form  one  continued  Line  :  And  thus,  what¬ 
ever  Subftance  may  have  flipt  into  it,  muft  be  artfully  and 
warily  extricated,  either  by  a  Probe,  Hook,  or  Forceps.  This 
being  done,  the  Wound  is  to  be  cleanfed  with  a  Sponge,  and 
its  Lips  being  kept  in  ContaCl  by  agglutinating  Plaifters,  proper 
Comprefs  and  Bandage  are  to  be  apply’d.  ’Tis  afterwards  care¬ 
fully  to  be  agglutinated  by  means  of  vulnerary  Balfams,  as  in  cafe 
of  Wounds  in  the  Afpera  Arteria  :  And  in  this  very  manner, 
here  in  Helmfadt ,  I  myfelf  happily  extraCled  a  Piece  of  boil’d 
Mufhroom  from  a  Patient,  who  happening  to  laugh  whilft  he 
was  flipping  Broth,  in  which,  among  other  things,  there  were 
Mufhrooms,  had  the  Misfortune  to  have  a  Piece  of  one  of 
them  flip  into  his  Arteria  Afpera,  by  which  he  was  in  Danger 
of  being  fuffocated.  Ravius  alfo  informed  me,  that,  in  this 
very  Method,  he  happily  extraCled  a  Bean  from  the  Throat  of 
a  Patient  ;  but  the  modern  Surgeons  are  entirely  filent  with 
regard  to  this  Method.  Some,  in  order  to  induce  a  mors 
fpeedy  and  feemly  Cicatrix  on  the  Wound,  recommend  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Agglutination  by  Suture,  as  in  the  Cure  of  Hair-lips,  by 
pafling  Needles  thro’  them,  whether  the  Operation  be  performed 
for  a  Quinfey,  or  for  fome  other  Diforder.  But,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  ’tis  highly  improper  to  follow  a  PraCtice  which  is  attended 
with  immenfe  Pain  to  the  Patient,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
Method  that  is  far  milder,  and  equally  fafe  and  fecure,  may 
be  fallen  upon. 

But  if  in  a  Quinfey,  after  tire  Ufe  of  proper  Medicines,  and 
repeated  Evacuations  of  Blood  from  different  Veins,  there  is 
flill  a  Neceflity  for  making  an  Incifion  in  the  Trachea,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  Suffocation,  the  Operation  may  be  performed  in 
three  different  Manners,  a  Defcription  of  each  of  which  my 
prefent  Defign  calls  for. 

Firft  then  the  Patient  muft  be  plac’d  in  a  Bed,  or  Chair, 
with  his  Head  reclin’d  at  the  Surgeon’s  Difcretion,  and  held 
firm  by  an  Afliftant,  as  we  have  already  faid. .  Then  let  the 
Surgeon  make  an  Incifion  in  that  middle  Part  of  the  Throat, 
and  in  that  Manner  we  have  above  directed,  till  he  reaches  the 
Trachea  itfelf ;  or,  if  ’tis  thought  proper,  the  Skin  alfo  on 
both  Sides  maybe  laid  hold  on  by  the  Surgeon,  and  his  Afliftant. 
Then  it  may  be  raifed  and  cut  longitudinally  :  After  which, 
the  Fat  and  Mufcles  lying  above  the  Trachea  may  be  cut. 
Some  would  have  thefe  Mufcles  firft  difengaged  from  the  Tra-  , 
chea,  or  very  warily  feparated  from  each  other  j  but  there  is 
no  Occafion  for  all  this  Labour,  fince  they  may  be  cut  fafely, 
and  without  any  Danger.  Then  the  Surgeon  cleanfes  the 
Wound  with  a  Sponge  wrung  out  of  warm  Wine,  or  warm 
Spirit  of  Wine,  for  the  more  effectual  flopping  of  the  Blood, 
and  orders  his  Afliftant  to  feparate  and  retradl  its  Lips,  either 
by  Hooks,  or  his  Fingers.  Then  he  pafles  his  Knife  between 
two  of  the  Annuli  of  the  Trachea,  or,  in  my  Opinion,  he  may 
even  pafs  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  cut  one  of  them,  fince 
by  that  means  any  Silver  or  Leaden  Pipe,  whether  round  or 
flat,  fuch  as  we  have  reprefented,  (Tab.  23.  h  >  U,  and  X) 
may  the  more  conveniently  be  inferted  into  the  "W  ound.  But 
before  the  Surgeon  withdraws  his  Knife,  fome  Probe,  fit  for  the 
Purpofe,  ought  to  be  inferted  into  the  Wound,  by  the  Side  of 
the  Knife,  that  by  its  Afliftance  a  Pipe  may  afterwards  be  more 
commodioufly  put  into  it.  This  Pipe  is  fixed  in  the  W  ound, 
by  means  of  a  Ligature  pafs’d  thro’  its  Annuli,  or  fmall  Holes, 
and  carry’d  round  the  Neck,  and  by  a  perforated  Plaifter.  But 
great  Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  End  of  the  Pipe,  which  is 
inferted  into  the  Wound,  be  not  allow’d  to  touch  the  poltc- 
rior  Part  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  left  by  that  means  a  trouble- 
fome  Cough  fhould  be  created.  But  that  the  Lungs  mav  not 
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be  injured  by  the  external  Cold,  or  by  any  Filth  falling  upon 
them,  ’tis  highly  proper  to  lay  upon  the  ripe  a  Sponge  often 
impregnated  with  warm  Wine,  and  again  wrung  out ;  or, as  Ga- 
reiimot  advifes,  a  thin  linen  Cloth,  and  afterwards  a  perforated 
Plainer.  Thefe  Directions  being  duly  obferved,  Blood  is  to  be 
drawn  front  the  Veins  in  the  Arms,  or  thofe  of  the  Feet,  thole 
under  the  Tongue,  or  thofe  fituated  in  the  Neck.  Then 
Clvfters,  G  argarifms,  Injections  into  the  Fauces,  Malagmas 
0  under  the  Chin,  deep  Cuppings  on  the  Sides  of  the  Neck, 
and  on  the  Infides  of  the  Thighs  a  little  above  the  Knees,  with 
fuch  other  Medicines  as  are  effectual  againlt  a  Quinfey,  are 
diligently  to  be  applied  and  continu’d,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
Refpiration  either  becomes  free  and  eafy,  or  the  Patient  dies  ; 
one  or  other  of  which  generally  happens  within  four  Days  after 
the  Operation  is  performed.  When,  after  the  third  or  fourth 
Day,  the  Difeafe  is  found  milder,  and  Refpiration  more  eafy, 
which  may  be  molt  quickly  and  expeditioufly  judg’d  of,  by  {top¬ 
ping  up  the  Pipe  with  one  Finger,  the  Pipe  is  to  be  taken  out, 
and  the  Wound  to  be  agglutinated  and  treated  in  the  manner 
already  direCted.  But  when  the  Difficulty  of  Breathing  at  the 
Mouth  is  as  yet  found  confiderable,  the  Pipe  ought  to  be  al¬ 
low’d  to  remain  for  feme  time  longer  in  the  Wound,  and  the 
other  Medicines  to  be  continued,  either  ti.l  Refpiration  becomes 
more  free,  or  the  Patient  expires. 

Another  and  more  expeditious  Manner  of  opening  the  Tra¬ 
chea  is  this  :  A  two-edg’d  Knife  (reprefented  Tab.  22.  I) 
is  applv’d  to  the  above-men tion’d  Part  of  the  Throat,  and 
cautioufly  pafs’d  thro’  Skin,  Fat,  and  Mufcles,  into  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Trachea  itfelf,  and  a  Pipe  is  forthwith  inlerted  into 
the  Wound,  and  artfully  fix’d  and  fecur’d  in  the  Manner  alrea¬ 
dy  direCted.  This  Method  of  Operation  is  not  only  quicker, 
but  the  Cicatrix  is  lefs,  than  in  the  former  Method. 

The  third  and  laft  Method  of  Operation  is  by  an  Inftru- 
ment  which  the  Surgeons  call  a  Trocar ,  (fee  Tab.  42.  Fig.  15, 
16.)  and  is  to  be  performed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  this  Inftru- 
ment,  apply’d  to  the  very  Middle  of  the  Trachea,  may,  as  it 
were,  at  one  Thruft,  be  parted  thro’  the  Skin,  Fat,  and  Muf¬ 
cles,  into  its  very  Cavity,  and,  having  drawn  out  the  perforating 
Part,  let  the  Pipe  remain  in  the  Orifice,  till  the  Patient  breathes 
freely,  or  dies.  This  Method  of  Cure  I  learnt  from  the  wor¬ 
thy  Fredericus  Decker ,  fome  time  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  at  Ley¬ 
den,  and  my  old  Mafter,  who  has  alfo  deferibed  it  in  Page  243, 
of  his  Exercitat.  Pratt.  This  Method  of  performing  the  Ope¬ 
ration  feems,  in  one  refpeCI,  to  have  the  Advantage  of  all  the 
reft,  which  is,  that  it  is  foon  over,  and  the  Pipe,  at  the  fame 
time,  introduc’d  into  the  Wound  with  far  lefs  Pain  to  the 
Patient,  than  by  any  other  Method.  But  even  in  this  Cafe, 
the  fame  Caution  ought  to  be  ufed,  and  the  fame  Directions 
follow’d,  which  we  have  above  fpecified. 

Nor  ought  this  material  Caution  to  be  forgot,  that  the  Ope¬ 
ration  is  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  whilft  as  yet 
the  Strength  of  the  Patient  lays  a  Foundation  for  the  Hopes 
of  the  Surgeon  :  For,  when  the  Patient’s  Strength  is  too  far 
exhaufted,  and  he  already  finking,  as  it  were,  under  the  Ago¬ 
nies  of  Death,  ’tis  then  too  late,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  to 
no  Purpofe,  to  attempt  the  Operation  for  his  Relief.  It  alfo 
ieems  to  be  a  fafe  and  prudent  Step,  in  a  Cafe  of  imminent 
Danger,  to  call  in  the  Aid  and  Advice  of  the  moft  ficilful  Phy- 
ficians  that  can  be  had,  before  the  Operation  be  attempted  : 
For,  rtnee  this  Operation  is  by  moft,  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
real  Nature,  efteemed  fo  dangerous,  and  pronounced  fo  fatal  to 
Life,  ’tis  highly  probable,  thatif  die  Cure  does  not  fucceed  fo  well 
as  could  be  wifihed,  the  Surgeon  fhall  be  faid  to  have  murder’d 
the  Patient,  who  is,  in  Reality,  cut  off  by  the  Violence  of  his 
own  Diftemper  ;  and  thus  the  innocent  Operator  fhall  be  loaded 
with  all  the  Infamy  and  Reproach  that  Ignorance,  and  popular 
Prejudice,  can  throw  upon  him. 

If  Perfons  drowned  in  Water  are  already,  tho’  but  juft 
dead,  their  Afpera  Arteria  is  to  be  open’d  with  all  Expedition, 
either  with  an  Incifion-knifc,  or  any  other  Inftrument  the  Phy- 
lician  fhall  judge  fitting.  Then  ’tis  proper  ftrongly  to  blow 
into  the  Orifice  made,  either  with  the  naked  Mouth,  or  by 
means  of  a  Pipe,  if  any  fuch  Thing  is  at  hand,  becaufe,  in 
this  Cafe,  above  all  others,  Delays  are  dangerous.  For 
that  juftly  celebrated  Phyfician  Dethardingius ,  fome  time  Pro- 
fefl'or  of  Phyfic  at  Rojioch ,  now  at  Copenhagen ,  in  a  Differ- 
tation  upon  this  very  Subject,  publilh’d  not  long  ago,  informs 
us,  that  by  this  Method,  if  fpeedily  put  in  Execution,  Life  re¬ 
turns  to  the  fuffocated  Patient  with  the  injeCted  Air,  and  that 
he  is,  in  a  manner,  miraculoufly  raifed  from  the  Dead.  For 
this  Reafon  I  think  the  Operation  is  not,  in  Cafes  of  this  Na¬ 
ture,  to  be  negleCted,  but  performed,  whenever  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  with  all  the  Hafte  and  PCxpedition  imaginable. 

I  muft  here  likewife  obferve,  that  this  Operation,  as  it  is 
neither  performed  in  the  Larynx ,  nor  in  the  Bronchia ,  but  in 
the  Afpera  Arteria ,  or  Trachea ,  ought  neither  to  be  called 
Laryngotomy ,  nor  Bronchotomy ,  as  it  commonly  is  by  moft  Phy- 
ficians  and  burgeons  ;  but  rather,  and  that  too  more  properly, 
Tracheotomy. 

Fredericus  Montanus ,  and  Stacker  us >  Profcrtbr  at  Lt'ipfic, 
Vo l.  I. 
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have  each  of  them  publifhed  a  Book  on  Bronchotomy  ;  and 
Juhus  Cafferius  has  treated  of  Laryngotomy  in  the  Book  above 


quoted,  where  he  illuftrates  this  Operation  by  a  Variety  of 
elegant  Cuts.  Rene  Moreau  alfo,  in  his  Epijlola  dc  La- 
ryngotomia,  and  Th.  Fienus ,  in  his  Chirurgical  Books,  have 
written  very  learnedly  upon  this  Operation. 

Mr.  Sharp  obferves,  that  this  Operation  is  eafy  to  perform, 
and  utterly  void  of  any  Danger  whatfoever,  notwithftanding  the 
frightful  Cautions  laid  down  by  Authors. 

-The  Manner  of  doing  it  is  by  making  a  longitudinal  Incifion 
thro  the  Skin,  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  Ring  of  the  Trachea,  if  you  have  the  Choice 
of  the  Place  ;  and  when  you  cannot  make  it  fo  high,  the  Rule 
will  be  to  wound  a  little  below  the  Tumor.  It  is  always  ad- 
vis  d  to  pinch  up  the  Skin  for  this  Procefs,  which,  however, 
may  be  left  to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Surgeon.  When  the  Skin 
is  cut  thro  ,  you  muft  make  a  fmall  tranfverfe  Incifion  into  the 
ind-pipe,  and  immediately  introduce  a  crooked  Cannula  near 
half  an  Inch  long,  of  Silver  or  Lead,  with  a  couple  of  little 
Rings  at  the  T.  op  of  it,  thro’  which  a  Ribband  may  be  pafs’d 
round  the  Neck  to  keep  it  fix’d  in  the  Wound. 

Some  have  preferred  making  an  Incifion  thro’  the  Skin  and 
Trachea  at  once,  with  a  Lancet,  or  Knife,  as  the  more  eafy 
and  expeditious  Method,  and  I  once  faw  it  perform’d  in  that 
Manner  ;  but  it  prov’d  very  inconvenient;  for  the  Wind-pipe 
in  Refpiration,  moving  up  and  down,  flipp’d  from  the  Orifice  of 
the  Skin,  and  made  it  very  difficult  to  introduce  the  Cannula, 
and  afterwards  to  maintain  it  in  its  Situation  :  Wherefore  I 
think  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  the  external  Incifion  lon¬ 
gitudinal,  and  even  pretty  large,  as  I  have  directed  above. 

The  Caution  laid  down  of  raffing  the  Sternohyoidei,  and 
Sternothyroidei  Mufcules,  before  cutting  the  Wind-pipe,  is 


not  to  be  regarded  ;  and  as  to  the  Division  of  the  recurrent 


Nerves,  and  great  Blood-vefiels,  fo  much  apprehended  in  this 
Operation,  ’tis  not  in  the  leaft  to  be  feared,  fince  they  are 
quite  out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Inftrument,  as  any  one  fkill’d  in 
the  Anatomy  of  thofe  Parts  muft  very  well  know. 

The  Method  of  Dreffing  will  be  eartly  underftood,  fince  after 
the  Patient  can  breathe  by  the  natural  Paffage,  if  you  withdraw 
the  hollow  Tent,  the  Wound  will  become  a  fimple  one  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  its  Penetration  thro’  a  Cartilage  into  a  large 
Cavity,  require  a  fuperficial  Application  only.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

The  following  Cafe,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Dr.  Martyn ,  contains  fomething  new  and  ingenious,  and  muft: 
not,  for  that  Reafon,  be  omitted. 

A  young  Lad,  being  in  a  good  State  of  Health,  was  all  cf 
a  fudden  taken  ill  with  a  violent  Diforder  in  his  Throat ;  i« 
which,  however,  I  could  fee  nothing  wrong,  the  Amygdake, 
and  other  Parts  in  View,  being  in  all  Appearance  found  enough’ 
but  only  looking  a  little  drier  than  ordinary,  without  any  ex¬ 
ternal  Tumor  appearing  about  the  Larynx,  and  no  confiderable 
Frequency  or  Strength  in  his  Pulfe  :  But  he  had  great  Pain  and 
a  Dyfpncea,  with  an  Impoffibility  of  fwallowing  either  Li¬ 
quids  or  Solids  ;  every  thing  returning  forcibly  by  the  Mouth 
and  Nofe,  when  he  made  an  Effort  to  get  it  over.  From  all 
which  I  reckon’d  it  an  Angina  of  one  of  the  worft  Kinds, 
without  any  apparent  Tumor,  and  the  Seat  of  the  Difeafe  in 
the  Larynx  and  the  Fibres  common  to  it,  and  the  Top  of  the 
Gullet. 

Notwithftanding  repeated  Bloodings,  Blifterings  between  his 
Shoulders,  Cupping,  &c.  the  Difeafe  continu’d  fo  obftinate, 
and  the  Patient  fo  like  to  fuffocate,  that  next  Day  in  the  Af¬ 
ternoon  his  Friends,  altho’  very  averfe  in  the  Morning,  when 
I  firft  propos’d  the  piercing  the  Wind-pipe,  at  length,  earneftly 
defired,  that  the  Operation  might  be  performed  ;  and  the  poor 
Lad  bad  us  try  any  Experiment  to  preferve  his  Life.  He  had 
good  Reafon  fo  to  do  ;  for,  indeed,  in  all  Probability,  in  a 
few  Hours  he  would  have  been  ftrangled  to  Death  moft  mife- 
rably.  We  direCtly  fet  about  the  Operation,  which  was  done 
with  fuch  Succefs,  that  in  lefs  than  four  Days  his  Breathing 
being  perfectly  eafy,  and  his  Deglutition  being  almoft  fo,  we 
remov’d  the  Cannula,  and  left  the  Glottis  to  do  its  own  Office. 

According  to  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  and  the  Author  of  the  Liber 
lntroduttorius ,  aferibed  to  Galen ,  Bronchotomy  was  propofed 
by  Afclepiades ,  (however  inconfiftent  with  his  Delicacy,  and  the 
reft  of  his  Character,  the  feeming  Harfhnefs  of  this  Operation 
may  appear)  and  is  deferibed  and  earneftly  recommended  by 
almoft  all  the  Syftematical  Writers  of  Surgery,  from  Paulus  of 
LEgine,  and,  as  he  fays,  Antyllus ,  and  fome  others  of  the  beft 
Surgeons  before  him,  down  to  the  prefent  Times.  But  when 
they  are  at  fo  much  Pains  to  defend  the  Reafonablenefs  of  it, 
and  when  they  Ihew  fo  much  Fondnefs  of  citing  and  telling 
Examples  of  healing  accidental  Wounds  of  the  Trachea,  with¬ 
out  ever  mentioning  their  own  regular  Performance  of  the  Ope¬ 
ration  (which  would  have  been  a  Ihorter,  and  much  more  effe¬ 
ctual  Recommendation  of  it)  ;  when,  I  fay,  Iconrtder  all  this, 
I  find  myfelf  obliged  to  think,  that  it  has  very  feldom  been, 
reduced  to  Practice.  So  rare  had  it  been,  that  Aretaus ,  a  Man 
of  vaft  Judgment  and  Skill  in  Difeafes,  thought  the  Operation 
had  never  been  actually  done  with  Succefs.  And  Ccclius  Aure - 
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litmus  looked  6n  it  as  an  impratSlicable  Whim  of  Afclepiades. 
Neither  Avcnzoar ,  nor  Albucafis ,  knew  any  thing  of  their 
Countrymen  who  had  undertaken.it.  And  the  Arabians  are 
reputed  to  have  been  hardy  Surgeons  enough.  1  he  mod  I 
know  of  amongft  them  of  this  Kind  is  in  Avenzoar,  who  try’d 
the  Experiment  on  a  Goat,  and  cured  the  Wound,  which 
lhews  the  Ingenioufuefs  and  Induftry  of  the  Author  :  For  as 
to  what  you  will  find  fome  Writers  telling  you,  that  Rafes  faw 
Andrufius  the  Phyfician  do  it  (the  Copy  I  looked  into,  printed 
at  Venice  1505.  calls  him  Ancilifius  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  fhould  be 
Antyllus  for  them  both) ;  I  think  this  flows  from  a  miftaken  In¬ 
terpretation  of  that  Author’s  Meaning.  If  you  read  the  whole 
Context,  I  think  you  will  eafily  conceive,  that  all  he  fays  of 
the  Operation  is  upon  Hear  fay  ;  and  confequently,  that  he  had 
only  feen  in  Books,  that  fuch  an  one  had  done  it.  That  moft 
accomplifhed  Ariatomift  and  Surgeon  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente 
frankly  acknowledges,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  Contem- 
porariesvhad  ever  ventur’d  to  perform  it  :  Neither  does  hisSuc- 
cefl'or  in  the  Profeflion  of  Surgery,  and  his  Rival  in  Anatomy, 

' 'Julius  CaJJ'erius  of  Placentia ,  pretend  to  have  done  it,  tiro’ 
he  has  endeavour’d  to  illuftrate  the  Operation  by  fome  very  neat 
Figures,  which  you  will  not  readily  fufpedt  to  be  from  any 
but  dead  Bodies.  And  next  to  him  M.  Aurelius  Severinus , 
who  was  a  very  judicious  and  learned  Man,  and  the  beft  and 
boldeft  Surgeon  of  his  Time,  though  he  recommends  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  Warmth  and  Keennefs,  yet  it  feems,  even  in  his 
latter  Days,  he  never  had  Occafion  to  try  it  ;  fo  that  the  firft 
undoubted  and  diftindlly  recorded  Hiftory  I  can  find  of  this 
Operation  being  adtually  pradtifed,  is  in  the  learned  Anton.  Mufa 
Brafavolusy  who  performed  it  in  a  defperate  Quinfey,  when 
the  Surgeon  refufed  to  do  it  ;  and  repeated  it  again  in  the  like 
Cafe.  Mr.  Arnaud ,  the  Frenchman ,  did  it,  but  his  Patient 
died  :  However,  his  Countryman,  Mr.  Binard ,  had  better 
Succefs.  Dr.  Freind  cites  Furman  doing  it  ;  and  tells  us  of 
another  Cafe  communicated  to  him  by  a  Surgeon,  whom  he 
does  not  name.  And  befides  thefe,  I  believe  there  are  but  few 
Inftances  can  be  produced,  of  any  who  really  performed  the 
Operation  on  a  living  Perfon.  I  hear  now,  that  Mr.  Baxter , 
a  Surgeon  in  Coupary  of  Fifty  not  far  from  us,  and  Dr.  Oli- 
phanty  in  Gafk  in  Perthjhirey  did  it  with  very  good  Succefs 
within  thefe  few  Years. 

In  the  adlual  Performance  of  the  Operation  they  certainly 
did,  or  might  have  obferved  fome  things  omitted  by  Authors, 
and  even  fome  not  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  common  Ac¬ 
counts  that  are  given  of  it.  I  think  it  worth  while  to  obferve, 
that  in  the  very  Cutting,  before  we  got  a  free  Aperture  into 
the  Trachea,  and  the  Pipe  introduced,  the  Patient  felt  fome 
Relief ;  which,  I  thought,  might  be  aferibed  to  the  Effufion  of 
Blood  in  the  Operation  ;  a  fmall  Quantity  whereof,  evacuated 
fo  near  the  Part  affedted,  could  not,  according  to  the  true 
Laws  of  Hydraulics,  and  the  Obfervations  and  Pradtice  of  the 
Antients,  (however  difagreeing  with  Bellini's  Theory)  but 
make  a  more  confiderable  Revulfion,  than  a  much  greater,  taken 
away  at  a  great  Diftance.  Whence  the  judicious  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  with  very  good  Reafon,  fuppofed,  that  by  the 
Derivation  here,  the  Patient  would  be  more  apt  to  feel  fome 
Relief,  than  Trouble  ;  of  which  Julius  Guajlavinus  too  made  no 
Doubt  in  his  Difpute  upon  this  Subject  againft  Aretaus.  And 
now  their  Suppofition  and  Conjedlure  is  confirmed  by  Experi¬ 
ence.  And  fince  there  continued  a  greater  Flux  of  Blood  to 
the  Wound  while  it  was  fuppurating,  I  reckoned  the  Circula¬ 
tion  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx  to  be  with  lefs  Force  than 
ordinary,  and  fo  probably  to  contribute  to  the  diminifhing  the 
Strength  of  the  Voice,  which,  for  a  good  many  Days  after  the 
Operation,  was  obferved  to  be  much  weaker  than  it  ufed  to 
be ;  which  I  all  along  thought  was  rather  owing  to  this,  and 
the  Lownefs  of  his  Body  by  his  flender  Diet,  than  to  any  Hurt 
of  the  recurrent  Nerves,  which,  being  cut,  do  indeed  deflroy 
the  Voice  ;  but  by  their  Deepnefs,  are  in  lels  Hazard  than 
fome  in  old  Times  ufed  to  think. 

In  doing  the  Operation  on  a  living  Perfon,  one  cannot  but 
remark  at  the  very  firft,  that  the  Cannula  fhould  not  be  made 
near  fo  fhort  as  is  ordinarily  propofed  in  Books  and  chirurgical 
Ledtures:  For  we  found,  that,  upon  cutting,  the  Parts,  efpecially 
the  Thyroid  Gland,  (which  is  not  fo  much  minded  in  moft  of 
the  common  Defcriptions  of  this  Operation  as  fhould  be)  foon 
become  fo  tumified,  that  it  will  require  a  Pipe  above  an  Inch 
long,  to  penetrate  fufficiently  into  the  Afpera  Arteria,  which 
is  double  Garengcot' s  Allowance  of  fix  Lines;  who  is  one  of  the 
recenteft  Writers,  and  has  communicated  to  us  all  the  Surgery 
the  French  are  Matters  of.  The  leaden  Pipe  we  had  prepared 
not  anfwering  the  Defign,  that  which  we  made  ufe  of  was  too 
long,  and  too  fmall,  being  the  common  Cannula  for  tapping  in 
the  Dro'pfy,  flattened  a  little  at  the  End,  and  hindered  by  a 
very  thick  Comprefs,  perforated  in  the  Middle,  from  penetrating 
too  deep  into  the  Trachea. 

The  mucous  Particles,  and  Steams  arifing  from  the  Lungs, 
made  a  conftant  Weeping  of  a  thin  flavery  Liquor,  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Pipe,  Part  whereof  thickening,  and  fluffing  its 
Cavity,  fometimes  very  much  incommoded  the  Patient’s  Refpi- 


ration  by  it,  fo  as  to  render  it  neceflary  to  have  it  taken  out  and 
cleaned.  And  hence,  when  fome  Moderns  very  precifely  bid 
us  put  a  thin  Slice  of  Sponge,  or  a  Bit  of  Muflin,  &c.  clofe 
over  the  Orifice  of  the  Cannula,  to  prevent  the  Ingrefs  of 
Duft,  Down,  or  the  like,  into  the  Lungs,  it  confirms  what  I 
faid  before,  of  the  Unufualnefs  of  the  Operation,  and  looks  as 
if  they  had  only  contemplated  the  Matter  in  Abftradtion,  as  the 
Metaphyficians  fay,  without  confidering  they  had  not  to  do 
with  a  pure  thin  dry  Air,  but  with  a  heterogeneous  Fluid,  that 
is  moiftened  and  thickened  with  vifeid  Particles,  which  are  apt 
to  run  together  in  ftiff  Concretions.  And  therefore,  though  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  would  have  been  lefs  Hazard 
of  a  Stoppage,  if  our  Cannula  had  been  fhorter,  and  wider,  efpe¬ 
cially  at  the  Mouth,  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  ingenious  Pro- 
pofal  of  one  of  our  Minifters  here,  to  make  the  Pipe  double, 
or  one  within  another,  that  the  innermoft  might  fafely  and 
eafily  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  when  neceflary,  without  any 
Moleftation  to  the  Patient :  For  it  is  no  fmall  Trouble  to  him, 
to  be  obliged  to  have  the  Bandage  frequently  removed,  and  the 
Pipe  fitted  anew  to  the  Orifice  made  in  the  Trachea. 

And  indeed  we  found  no  Inconvenience  in  our  Patient’s 
breathing  the  Air  as  it  pafled  through  the  Pipe,  without  any 
cleanfing  or  intercepting  Medium,  though  the  Houfe  was  none 
of  the  cleaneft,  being  an  ordinary  Tradefman’s  here.  But  if 
by  a  larger,  and  confequently  a  more  patent  Tube,  one,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  more  delicate  and  ticklifh  Lungs,  fhould  be  incom¬ 
moded  that  way,  I  think  the  Accefs  of  Duft,  &c.  might  con¬ 
veniently  enough  be  hindered  by  a  Piece  of  Muflin,  or  thin 
Hair  Crape,  tied  flackly  about  the  Neck  over  the  Orifice  of  the 
Cannula,  fo  however,  as  not  to  touch  it,  or  to  be  wetted  by  the 
Liquor  coming  from  it. 

The  Patient  was  foon  perfectly  recovered :  Hebreathes,  fpeaks, 
eats,  drinks,  and  performs  all  the  other  Offices  of  Life,  and 
goes  about  his  Calling  as  formerly.  And  now  I  cannot  but 
take  Notice  of  the  needlefs  Pains  fome  Writers  are  in  about 
healing  up  the  Wound  by  Bandaging,  Stitching,  &c.  For  we 
found  it  eafily  to  fill  up  of  itfelf,  in  a  very  few  Days,  by  only 
drefling  it  every  other  Day,  or  fo,  with  a  foft  Tent,  made 
lefs  and  lefs  every  Drefling,  and  armed  in  the  common  way 
with  Linimentwn  Arcei.  I  believe  indeed  it  would  have  taken 
a  little  more  Time  to  heal,  if  our  Patient  had  been  older. 
Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  Vol.  8. 

In  the  preceding  Account  of  a  Quinfey,  I  have  purpofely 
omitted  Boerhaave's  Sentiments  concerning  this  Diftemper, 
which  I  referved  for  this  Place,  that  they  may  ferve  as  a  Reca¬ 
pitulation  of  what  has  been  already  fpecify’d,  and  that  the 
Reader  may  have  in  one  View,  the  Sum  of  what  has  been  de¬ 
livered  by  a  Multitude  of  Authors  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Opinion  of  this  Author,  an  excellent  Judge  of  Medicinal  Sub¬ 
jects. 

A  very  difficult  and  exceffively  painful  Deglutition,  or  Refpi- 
ration,  or  both  together,  which  happens  from  any  morbid  Caufe 
adting  upon  the  Organs  fubfervient  to  thefe  Fundtions  fituated 
above  the  Lungs  and  Stomach,  is  called  a  Quinfey,  of  which 
two  Species  have  been  obferved  ;  one  without  any  manifeft  Tu¬ 
mor,  either  internal,  or  external  ;  in  the  other,  fome  fort  of 
T umor  is  always  difeovered  in  fome  of  the  Organs  before-men¬ 
tioned. 

The  firft  Species  ufually  happens  at  the  End  of  Chronical 
Diftempers,  principally  after  great  and  frequently  repeated  Eva¬ 
cuations.  It  is  attended  with  a  Palenefs,  Extenuation,  and 
Drynefs  of  the  Fauces  ;  whence  ’tis  evident,  that  the  Nerves 
and  Mufcles  of  the  Parts  affedted  are  paralytic.  It  is  almoft 
always  a  Sign  of  approaching  Death,  and  very  feldom  admits  of 
any  Cure ;  but,  whenever  it  does,  it  muft  be  performed  by 
Remedies  which  are  warming  and  corroborating,  and  which 
fill  the  empty  Veftels  with  good  vital  Juices,  fuch  as  nourifh- 
ing  Aliment  taken  in  Quantities  proportioned  to  the  digeftive 
Powers,  and  Wine. 

This  Species  alfo  fometimes  appears  without  any  manifeft 
Signs  of  a  preceding  Diftemper,  and  then  is  generally  fatal. 
Difledtions  of  Bodies  after  Death,  have  difeovered  that  this  Cafe 
is  almoft  always  attended  with  a  Suppuration  of  the  Lungs. 

That  Species  which  appears  with  a  Tumor,  takes  different 
Denominations,  either  from  the  Nature  of  the  Tumor,  or  the 
Part  which  it  affedts.  Hence  Quinfeys  are  diftinguifhed  into 
CEdematous,  Catarrhous,  Inflammatory,  Purulent,  Scirrhous, 
Cancerous,  and  Convulfive. 

Thefe  Tumors  affedt  the  Tongue,  and  its  Mufcles;  the 
Palate,  Tonfils,  the  Uvula,  and  its  Mufcles  ;  the  Cavities  of 
the  Os  Frontis,  the  Maxilla  fuperior,  and  Os  Sphenoides, 
when  a  Polypus,  arifing  in  any  of  thefe,  increafes  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree  as  to  flop  up  the  Nottrils,  deprefs  the  pendulous  Veil  of 
the  Palate,  ftreighten  the  Fauces,  and  obftrudt  the  Paflages  of 
the  Pharynx  and  Larynx  ;  either  fome  or  all  the  Muicles  of 
the  Os  Hyoides  ;  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  whether  internal, 
external,  proper  or  common  ;  the  internal  Mufcular  Membrane 
of  the  Afpera  Arteria  ;  the  fuperior  Mufcles  of  the  Pharynx, 
and  CEfophagus,  otherwife  called  Sphinfter  Gida  ;  the  mu  * 
cular  Parts  of  the  CEfophagus ;  and  thofe  Glands  winch aie 
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fituatcd  fo  near  the  Afpera  Arteria  and  CEfophagus,  that,  by 
their  Tumefaction,  thefe  Conduits  may  be  compreffed,  amongft 
which  are  all  the  Salival  Glands,  and  others  difperfed  about  thefe 
Parts,  and  laftly,  the  Thyroide  Glands. 

From  this  Hiftory  ot  the  Difeafe,  Reafons  may  be  readily 
affigned  for  all  thofe  various,  unforefeen,  and  fatal  Accidents, 
which  fometimes  attend  a  Quinfey. 

But  as  this  Diftemper  is  attended  with  a  Variety  of  Circum- 
ftances,  whi  h  are  productive  of  various  Events,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  fpccify  Particulars. 

Of  a  Quinfey  ariflng  from  a  zvatry ,  cedematofe ,  and  catarrhous 

Tumor. 

This  is  a  laborious  and  painful  Exercifc  of  Refpiration  and 
Deglutition,  from  a  lymphatic  or  cedematofe  Tumor  of  the 
Parts  deftined  for  thefe  Functions,  or  thofe  adjacent  to  them. 

The  Seat  of  fuch  a  T umor,  like  that  of  every  Coacervation 
of  Lymph,  is  in  that  Part  of  the  Glands,  where  the  Lvmph, 
fecreted  by  the  Arteries,  is  feparated  from  the  Mai’s  of  Blood, 
and  depohted. 

The  Caufe  therefore  of  fuch  a  Tumor  is,  whatever  prevents 
a  free  Difcharge  of  the  Lymph  from  thefe  Refervoirs  ;  and  the 
Caufes  of  fuch  ObftruCtions  are  manifold  and  various,  as, 

Any  ComprefTure  of  theVeffels  into  which  the  excretory 
DuCts  of  thefe  Glands  naturally  difcharge  the  fecreted  Fluid. 

An  ObftruCtion  formed  in  the  Follicule  of  the  Glands,  from 
chalky,  pituitous,  calculous,  fungous,  or  fuch-like  Concre¬ 
tions. 

The  fame  Kind  of  Concretions  in  the  Emifiaries,  or  excre¬ 
tory  DuCfs,  of  thefe  Glands. 

A  ComprefTure  of  any  of  the  Parts  above-mentioned. 

Cold  apply’d  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Excretory  DuCts. 

A  languid  Circulation  of  the  Humours. 

The  Effects  of  thefe  ObftruCtions  are  a  watry,  white,  cold 
Tumor  ;  a  Compreffion  of  the  adjacent  Parts  ;  and  confident¬ 
ly  an  Impediment  of  thofe  Fundtions,  which  depend  upon  the 
natural  State  of  thefe  Parts. 

Hence  the  Diagnoftic  Signs  will  be  eafily  known  ;  and  alfo 
the  Prognoftic,  which  is,  that  if  the  Tumor  is  fuffered  to  ad¬ 
vance  much,  the  Patient  will  foon  be  fuffocated. 

The  Cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  refolving  and  removing  the 
©bftru&ing  Matter,  by  means  of  emollient,  aperient,  and  re¬ 
laxing  Remedies,  apply’d  either  in  the  Form  of  Fomentations, 
Cataplafms,  Gargarifms,  Injections,  Collutions,  or  Vapours; 
or  if  neceflary,  by  Frictions  apply’d  to  the  Part  affected, 
Cauftics  convey’d  through  a  Cannula  to  the  Part,  or  by  Inci- 
flons,  which  are  preferable  to  Cauftics. 

Mean  time,  fuch  Remedies  as  diminifh  the  Quantity  of 
Lymph,  by  evacuating  a  Portion  of  it  either  at  the  Mouth,  or 
diftant  Parts  of  the  Body,  -are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
Such  are, 

Apophlegmatifms,  which  confiftof  fuch  Ingredients  as  by  ftimu- 
lating  the  Parts  affected,  or  thofe  adjacent  to  them,  incline  them 
to  difcharge  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  the  morbific  Matter,  or  of 
Lymph  eafily  convertible  into  it.  Of  this  Sort  are  the  Roots 
of  Pellitory  of  Spain ,  and  Horfe-radifh,  Maftich,  Ginger, 
Pepper,  and  particularly  Nitre.  In  the  Pharmacopeia  Paupe- 
rum ,  there  is  a  Powder  under  the  Title  of  Pulvis  Synanchicus , 
which  is  very  well  adapted  to  thefe  Purpofes,  and  fhould  feem 
of  Efficacy  in  an  cedematous  Quinfey,  tho’  for  one  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  Kind,  for  which  the  Author  recommends  it,  much 
too  acrid. 

Take  Salt  of  Prunella,  (or  Nitre)  an  Ounce  and  an  half; 
white  Pepper,  three  Drams  ;  white  Sugar,  four  Ounces  ; 
make  into  a  Powder  for  the  Patient  to  hold  in  his  Mouth, 
and  fwallow  gently.  This  caufes  a  large  Evacuation  of 
Saliva. 

As  Veficatories  draw  off  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Lymph, 
and  direCt  it  from  the  Fauces  to  diftant  Parts,  where  it  is  lefs 
capable  of  doing  Mifchief ;  thefe  are  alfo  of  fingular  Ufe  in  a 
Quinfey  of  this  Kind.  They  are  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Back 
under  the  Ears,  or  to  any  other  Part. 

Such  gentle  Sudorifics  alfo  as  are  not  accompany’d  with  any 
confiderable  Degree  of  Heat,  as  they  contribute  to  the  Dil- 
charge  of  the  ferous  Humours,  are  of  Service,  if  adminiftered 
internally,  or  apply’d  externally,  in  a  dry  Form.  As  are,  for 
the  like  Reafons,  Diuretics  of  the  fame  Kind.  But  thofe  Kinds 
of  Cathartics,  which  are  called  Hydragogues ,  from  their  Efficacy 
in  evacuating  watry  Humours,  are,  in  this  Cafe,  of  fingular 

Ufe.  Of  this  Sort  are  Jallop,  Scammony,  and  their  Prepara¬ 
tions.  '  r 

Mean  time,  the  Patient  muft  avoid  large  Quantities  of 
Fluids,  and  take  Aliments  which  are  warm  and  drying  ;  for 
by  this  means  he  will  be  carrying  on  the  End  propofed,  that  of 
diminiihing  9Fantity  Uymph  in  the  Habit. 

Laftly,  the  Circulation  of  Blood  muft  be  confidered ;  and  if 
this  be  found  too  languid,  it  muft  be  accelerated  by  means  adapt¬ 
ed  to  that  Purpofe  ;  amongft  which  are  Frictions  of  the  exter* 
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nal  Parts;  and  volatile  oily  aromatic  Salts  adminiftered  inter¬ 
nally. 

A  Scirrhous  Quinfey. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  feirrhous  Tumor  occupies  the 
I  on  fils,  or  fome  other  of  the  Glands  mentioned  above  ;  and 
this  is  faid  to  be  frequently  caufed  by  expofing  thefe  Glands, 
weakened  by  a  preceding  Tumor,  before  they  have  recovered 
their  natural  I  one  and  Strength,  to  the  cold  Air,  or  too  cold 
Applications. 

This  Cafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  ordinary  Signs  of  a 

cirrhus  (See  Scirrhus).  And  if  it  be  forefeen,  that  it  will 
be,  or  if  it  aCtually  is,  any  Impediment  to  Deglutition,  or  Re- 
miration,  or  both,  the  faleft  way  is  to  extirpate  the  Scirrhus  by 
Excifion,  if  it  can  be  eafily  come  at.  Or  it  may  be  wafted  by 
JJegrees  with  corroding  Applications.  For  this  Purpofe,  let  a 
f  ^  fitted  to  the  Shape  of  a  Quill,  be  impregnated 
with  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium ,  and  apply’d  immediately  to 
the  I  art  affeCted,  by  means  of  a  Cannula. 

A  ftronger  Cathaeretic  may  be  prepared  of  Quick-lime  ;  but 
there  is  more  Danger  in  the  Application. 

An  inflammatory  Quinfey. 

When  the  Mufcles  and  Glands  employed  in  Refpiration 
and  Deglutition,  or  thofe  adjacent  to  them,  are  by  any  means 
inflamed,  an  inflammatory  Quinfey  is  formed,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  regarded,  becaufe  of  its  exceffive  Acutenefs,  and 
often  infuperable  Violence. 

The  Caufes  of  this,  in  general,  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
which  are  productive  of  Inflammations  in  other  Parts  (See  In~ 
Flammatio).  But  a  great  many  Caufes  may  contribute  to 
determine  the  Inflammation  to  the  Parts  above  fpecify’d,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Larynx,  Pharynx,  Os  Hyoides,  and  their  Muf¬ 
cles,  and  to  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  which,  juft 
under  the  Glottis,  is  furnilhed  with  a  prodigious  N"umber  of 
Blood-veffels,  running  in  Directions  fomewhat  peculiar. 

Among  thefe  Caufes  may  be  numbered,  a  natural  Difpofition, 
which  principally  prevails  in  young  Conftitutions,  abounding 
with  Blood,  and  particularly  in  thofe  who  have  red  Hair. 

Frequent  and  violent  Exercife  of  the  Parts  above-mentioned, 
either  in  Declaiming,  Singing,  or  Vociferation ;  riding  brifkly 
againft  a  cold  Wind  ;  blowing  into  mufical  Inftruments  ;  great 
Heat  fucceeding  intenfe  Cold,  in  the  Spring  ;  Drynefs  of  the 
Fauces,  occaftoned  by  refpiring  hot  Air,  in  the  Summer  ;  or 
in  an  inflammatory  Fever. 

When  an  Inflammation  is  produced  by  the  Caufes  above- 
mentioned,  very  terrible  Symptoms  are  excited,  which  are  va¬ 
rious,  as  the  Diforder  happens  principally  to  affeCt  different 
Parts. 

Thus,  if  the  internal  Mufcular  Membrane  of  the  Afpera  Ar¬ 
teria  is  only  affeCted,  a  Tumor,  Heat,  Pain,  and  burning 
acute  Fever  are  excited,  without  any  external  Signs  of  the 
Diftemper.  In  this  Cafe  the  Voice  is  fmall,  fhrill,  and  uttered 
with  a  hiding  Noife.  Infpiration  is  exceffively  painful ;  Refpi¬ 
ration  is  fmall  and  frequent,  and  fcarcely  performed  but  in  an 
ereCt  Pofture,  and  then  not  without  much  Difficulty  ;  hence 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  through  the  Lungs  is  much  ob- 
ftrudted,  the  Pulfe  begins  to  fink  furprifingly  foon,  great  Anxi¬ 
eties  come  on,  and  the  Patient  quickly  expires.  This  is  one 
of  thofe  fatal  Cafes,  which  deftroy  without  any  external  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  the  nearer  the  Seat  is  to  the  Glottis  and  Epi¬ 
glottis,  the  more  fatal  it  is. 

If  the  Larynx  isaffe&ed  with  an  acute  Inflammation,  which 
principally  feizes  the  Mufculus  Albus  of  the  Glottis,  together 
with  the  flelhy  Mufcles,  which,  when  they  aCt,  clofe  it,  a  * 
moft  terrible  and  ftrangulating  Quinfey  arifes,  becaufe,  upon  this 
Occafion,  the  Paffage  of  the  Air  from  and  to  the  Lungs  is 
utterly  obftruCted  by  the  clofing  of  the  Glottis. 

The  Signs  of  this  Species  of  Quinfey  are  much  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  preceding,  except  that  the  Pain  is  intolerable  during 
the  Elevation  of  the  Larynx,  in  order  to  fwallow ;  and  is  re¬ 
markably  increafed  by  Speaking,  or  Vociferation  ;  the  Voice  is 
extremely  acute  and  Thrill ;  exceffive  Anxieties  come  on,  and 
Death  quickly  enfues.  This  is,  of  all  thofe  Quinfeys,  without 
any  external  Signs,  the  moft  dangerous. 

If  the  Mufcles  only,  which  are  employ’d  in  elevating  the  Os 
Hyoides  and  Larynx,  fuffer  an  acute  Inflammation,  it  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  thefe  evident  Signs:  Refpiration  is  tolerably 
free  and  eafy  ;  but  the  firft  Part  of  the  ACtion  of  Deglutition  is 
attended  with  exceffive  Pain,  becaufe  on  this  Occafion  the  Muf¬ 
cles  above-mentioned  a£t.  Add  to  thefe  the  general  Signs  of 
an  Inflammation,  which  will  appear  evidently  in  thefe  Mufcles 
upon  Examination. 

When  the  Pharynx  alone  is  affeCted,  the  fpecific  Signs  of  it 
will  appear  upon  infpeCting  the  Fauces.  In  this  Cafe,  Refpira¬ 
tion  is  tolerably  eafy ;  but  Deglutition  extremely  painful,  or 
utterly  impoffible  ;  for  upon  any  Attempt  to  fwallow,  the  Sub- 
fiance  intended  to  be  convey’d  to  the  Stomach,  is  return’d  by 
the  Nofe,  or  fometimes  forced  into  the  Afpera  Arteria,  there 
exciting  a  violent  Cough.  Hence  arifes  an  Impoffibility  ot 

taking 
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taking  any  Aliment,  either  folid  or  fluid,  the  Confequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  Body  muft  become  extenuated  and  dry  ;  an 
that  the  Fluids  muft  contra#  an  Acrimony,  for  want  of  a  trelh 
Supply  of  balfamic  Chyle.  The  Fever,  however,  in  this  Cafe, 
is  not  fo  intenfe,  as  in  thofe  preceding  ;  nor  does  it  fo  fudden- 
ly  terminate  in  Death. 

If  the  Tonfils,  Uvula,  and  pendulous  Veil  of  the  Palate, 
together  with  theMufcles  called  Pter.ygofaphylini,  are  much  in¬ 
flam’d,  nearly  the  fame  Symptoms  will  arife  as  in  the  preceding 
Cafe.  Refpiration  is,  however,  fomewhat  laborious,  and  is 
little,  or  not  at  all  perform’d  thro’  the  Nofe,  and  by  the  Fauces 
not  without  fome  Difficulty  ;  whatever  is  attempted  to  be 
fwallowed,  is  forced  back  again  thro’  the  Mouth,  by  reafon  of 
the  Obftrudion  it  meets  with,  and  the  exceffivc  Pain  it  excites ; 
there  is  a  perpetual  Difchargc  of  Sakva  by  hawking,  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  and  copious  Diftiilation  of  Phlegm  into  the  Cavities  of 
the  Tonfils;  an  acute  Pain  is  perceiv’d  in  the  internal  Ear,  and 
the  Tuba  Eufachiana ,  which  paffes  from  the  Fauces  to  the  Ear  ; 
a  crackling  Noife  is  perceived  in  the  Ear,  during  Deglutition, 
and  fometimes  utter  Deafnefs  enfues.  This  Cafe  is  in  our  Days 
frequent  from  die  Venereal  Difeafe,  and  is  attended  with  much 

Danger.  ... 

If  all  or  moft  of  thefe  Parts  are  inflam’d,  the  Difeafe  is  in 
Proportion  more  fevere,  as  the  Inflammation  affe#s  the  greater 
Number  of  the  Parts  above  fpecify’d  ;  and  hence  more  Sym¬ 
ptoms  may  be  expeefted  to  arife,  and  thofe  of  a  worfe  Kind. 

For  the  Return  of  the  Blood  into  or  thro’  the  external  Ju¬ 
gulars  now  comprefs’d,  being  intercepted,  the  Fauces,  Lips, 
Tongue,  and  Face,  fwell  ;  the  1  ongue  hangs  out  of  the 
Mouth,  is  intorted  and  inflamed  ;  the  Eyes  are  red,  promi¬ 
nent,  and  ghaftly ;  the  Brain  is,  as  it  were,  fuffocated  by  an 
Abundance  of  Blood  retained  in  it ;  hence  the  Sight,  Hearing 


and  Feeling,  are  rendered  dull  ;  hence  alfo  a  Delirium,  a  per¬ 
petual  Gaping  of  the  Mouth,  a  Stertor,  an  Impoffibility  of  ly¬ 
ing  down,  becaufe  of  the  Strangulation  attending  that  Pofture ; 
and  a  manifeft  Rednefs,  Tumor,  Pain,  and  Pulfation,  in  the 
Breaft  and  Neck  ;  whence  the  Jugular,  and  Frontal  Veins,  and 
thofe  under  the  Tongue,  called  Ramms,  becoming  varicofe, 
are  diftended. 

Thefe  inflammatory  Quinfeys  run  thro’  the  fame  Stages  as 
other  Inflammations,  are  fufceptible  of  the  fame  Alterations, 
and,  like  them,  terminate  in  Refolution,  Suppuration,  a  Gan¬ 
grene,  or  Scirrhus,  unlefs  they  ftrangle  the  Patient  before  any 
of  thefe  can  happen.  See  Inflammatio. 

Therefore  as  foon  as  we  are  fatisfied  by  the  Signs  above  fpe¬ 
cify’d,  that  the  internal  Mufcular  Membrane  of  the  Afpera  Ar- 
teria,  or  the  Mufcles  about  the  Glottis  and  Larynx,  are  affect¬ 
ed,  we  muft  immediately  inquire,  whether  the  Diftemper  is 
ftill  in  a  State  of  Inflammation,  which  may  be  difeovered  by 
the  Signs  mentioned  under  the  Article  Inflammatio.;  and,  if 
We  find  it  is,  Refolution  muft  by  all  poffible  means  be  inftantly 
attempted.  See  Inflammatio. 

Therefore  let  Blood  be  immediately  taken  away  by  a  large 
Orifice,  and  in  great  Quantities,  and  let  this  be  repeated,  till 
fuch  time  as  a  general  Weaknefs,  Palenefs,  Refrigeration,  and 
Subfiding  of  the  Veffels,  fhew  that  the  force  of  what  remains 
is  not  capable  of  augmenting  the  Tumor  and  Rigidity  of  the 
fmall  Veflels  about  the  Parts  affeCled. 

This  is  nearly  the  Direction  of  Hippocrates ,  who,  in  his 
third  Book  of  Difeafes,  advifes,  as  the  firft  Step  in  the  Cure 
of  a  Quinfey,  to  take  away  Blood ,  which,  he  fays,  is  of  moft 
Service,  if  drawn  from  under  the  Breaf.  He  alfo  orders  Blood 
to  be  taken  from  the  Cubit. 

Next,  ftrong  Purges  muft  be  adminiftered,  either  by  the 
Mouth,  or  by  Clyfters,  and  thefe  muft  be  repeated. 

The  following  Purge  is  adapted  to  this  Intention  : 
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Mean  time,  let  the  Patient  receive  fome  tepid,  moift,  re* 
folvino-  Vapour  at  his  Mouth  ;  let  Fomentations  be  ufed  exter¬ 
nally  f  and  let  Veficatories  be  apply’d,  in  order  to  derive  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  offending  Humours  from  the  Parts  affeCled. 

The  following  Form  may  ferve  for  an  Example  of  a  Va¬ 
pour: 

Take  Elder,  Rofe,  and  Marigold  Vinegar,  each  an  Ounce; 
Elder-flower  Water,  fix  Ounces:  Mix  together;  let  the 
Vapour  of  this  be  convey’d  to  the  Fauces  by  means  of  a 
Funnel.  De  Mat.  Medic. 

Hippocrates  alfo  advifes  Fumigations  of  the  Fauces,  with 
Cilician  Hyffop,  Sulphur,  and  Afphaltus. 

When  the  Mufcles  which  are  employ’d  in  elevating  the  Os 
Hyoides  and  Larynx,  are  only  affcCted,  the  Cafe  is  not  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  the  fame  Sort  of  Remedies,  however,  are  required, 
tho’  not  fo  powerful.  In  this  Cafe,  anodyne,  relaxing,  and 
emollient  Cataplafms,  apply’d  externally,  are  particularly  ufeful. 
For  this  Purpofe, 

Take  of  the  Lens  Paluftris,  (Ducks  Meat)  fix  Ounces  ;  of 
the  Flowers  of  Water-lillies,  five  Ounces;  Flowers  of 
Poppies,  eight  Ounces  ;  of  Marfh- mallows,  fix  Ounces  ; 
of  Elder  and  Melilot,  each  four  Ounces.  Boil  thefe  in 
Water,  adding  at  the  End  of  the  Deco#ion,  two  Swal¬ 
lows  Nells,  and  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Meal  of  Lin-feed  ; 
make  a  Cataplafm  with  three  Ounces  of  Oil  of  White 
Lillies. 

The  ftrained  Liquor  may  be  ufed  for  a  Fomentation.  De 

Mater.  Mcdica. 

If  the  Diforder  affe#s  the  Pharynx  only,  or  the  Tonfils, 
Uvula,  and  pendulous  Veil  of  the  Palate,  with  the  Mufculi 
Ptetygofaphylini ,  or  many  of  thefe  Parts  together,  and  the 
State  of  Inflammation  ftill  fubfifts,  all  the  Remedies  above  Ipe- 
cify’d  are  to  be  cailed  in  to  our  Affiftance,  that  by  their  united 
Force  they  may  relieve  the  Patient.  But  befides  thefe,  the 
Mouth  and  Fauces  muft  be  kept  continually  moift,  by  mild 
attenuating  nitrous  Liquids,  diluting  aqueous  Fluids,  or  relax¬ 
ing  Decodiions  of  pinguious  Ingredients ;  thefe  muft  be  kept 
perpetually  in  the  Mouth,  without  Motion,  or  they  may  be 
gargled  gently,  or  injedted  with  a  Syringe.  Put  the  Benefit 
arifing  from  thefe  depends  upon  their  continual  Ufe;  for  other* 
wife  the  Parts  grow  immediately  dry. 

Take  of  the  Decodtion  of  the  Ingredients,  fpecify’d  in  the 
preceding  Prefcription,  twelve  Ounces  ;  Elder  Vinegar, 
Syrup  of  Marfh-mallows,  each  two  Ounces  ;  purity’d 
Nitre,  two  Ounces  ;  mix  for  a  Gargarifm  :  Or, 

Take  of  fat  Figs,  twenty-two ;  Leaves  of  Marfh-mallows, 
two  Ounces.  Boil  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  ufe  the 
ftrained  Liquor  in  the  Manner  above  directed. 

But  if  the  Remedies  above-mentioned  are  not  at  all  made  ufe 
of,  or  are  applied  too  late,  or  without  Effe#,  provided  the 
Diftemper  is  recent,  threatens  Strangulation,  and  refides  in  any 
Part  above  the  Place  where  the  Inciiion  is  to  be  made,  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  Bronchotomy  muft  be  performed,  after  prognofti- 
cating  the  Danger  of  the  Diftemper. 

After  this  Operation,  the  Caufes  of  the  Difficulty  in  Refpi¬ 
ration,  which  rendered  it  neceffary,  muft  be  removed  by  the 
Methods  above  fpecify’d  ;  and  if,  during  the  Cure,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  is  not  able  to  fwallow  fufficiently  for  his  Nouriftiment, 
nutritive  Clyfters  muft  be  frequently  adminiftered,  after  empty¬ 
ing  the  Inteftines  by  one  which  is  cathartic. 


Take  of  Diagrydium,  eight  Grains;  make  an  Emulfion  with 
half  an  Ounce  of  W^ater  ;  to  which  add  an  Ounce  and  an 
half  of  Syrup  of  Sena,  for  a  Draught. 

A  proper  Clyfter  may  be  thus  prepared : 

Take  Sena-leaves,  an  Ounce;  boil  thefe  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Waiter  to  eight  Ounces ;  and  to  the  ftrained 
Liquor,  add  of  Nitre  and  Syrup  of  Sena,  each  an  Ounce. 
Boerh.  de  Mat.  Medic. 

This  is  cxa#ly  conformable  to  the  Advice  of  Hippocrates , 
who,  in  the  Place  above  quoted,  fays,  that  the  Belly  mujl  be 
purged  downwards  with  a  purging  Medicine ,  or  a  Clyjler. 

The  Regimen  muft  be  extremely  {lender,  both  with  refpedl 
to  folid  and  fluid  Aliments. 

Hippocrates  alfo  orders  the  Patient  to  abjlain  entirely  from 
Wine ,  and  to  f<p  the  framed  Juice  of  Ptifan ,  in  the  Treatife 

above-mentioned. 

The  other  Medicines  fliould  be  principally  nitrous  and  fub- 
acid  ;  for  Nitre  is  of  all  Remedies,  perhaps,  the  moft  powerful 
for  refolving  Inflammations. 


Take  of  good  Broth  of  Flefh-meat,  ten  Ounces;  Nitre,  ten 
Grains  ;  Spirit  of  Salt,  fix  Drops  ;  make  a  Clyfter  to  be 
injected  every  eight  Hours,  and  retain’d  as  long  as  is 
poffible. 

If  the  Inflammation  has  proceeded  fo  far,  that  the  Part 
affedted  begins  to  fuppurate,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
Signs  of  an  Abfcefs,  (See  Abscessus,  and  Inflammatio) 
Refolution  being  no  longer  poffible,  we  muft  endeavour  to  free 
the  Patient  from  the  offending  Matter,  by  promoting  an  Abf¬ 
cefs.  See  Abscessus. 

Ufe  therefore  emollient  Gargarifms  perpetually ;  aPPty  ^rSc 
relaxing  Cataplafms  ;  and,  when  the  Matter  of  the  Abfcefs  is 
perfedtty  formed,  and  the  exa#  Situation  of  it  is  difeovered, 
let  it  be  opened.  Mean  time,  if  it  fhould  be  abfolutely  necef* 
fary  for  the  fake  of  Refpiration,  the  Operation  of  Bronchotomy 

may  be  performed.  r 

It  muft  be  remark’d,  that  the  Species  of  Quinfey  which  af- 
fedfs  the  internal  Membrane  of  the  Afpera  Ar ten#,  and  the 
Larynx  with  its  Mufcles,  can  very  feldom  arrive  at  Suppura¬ 
tion,  becaufe,  if  not  refolv’d,  it  muft  be  fatal  before  this  can 
happen.  . 
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As  all  Inflammations  may  terminate  in  a  Gangrene,  that 
which  caules  any  Species  of  inflammatory  Quinfey  may  do  fo 
likewife.  This  Cafe  may  be  diilinguifh’d  by  the  general  Signs 
of  a  Gangrene  (fee  Gangrene)  apply’d  to  the  Parts  affe&ed, 
and  whole  Funftions  are  impair’d  ;  and  all'o  by  Signs  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  Difeafe. 

1  hus  if  a  I  umor,  and  Rednefs,  which  were  before  confpicu- 
ous,  fuddenly  difappear  without  evident  Caufe;  if  the  Pain 
vanifhes  in  like  manner  ;  if  the  Fauces  on  a  fudden  become 
equal,  fmooth,  dry,  and  livid  ;  we  may  be  certain,  that  a  Gan¬ 
grene  is  begun  ;  and  if  fo,  it  admits  of  no  Remedy. 

An  Inflammation  of  the  Tonfils,  Uvula,  and  Palate,  may 
terminate  in  a  Scirrhus,  which  may  be  readily  difcover’d  by  the 
general  Signs  of  a  Scirrhus,  (fee  Scirrhus)  but  is  not  fo  eafily 
cur’d,  elpecially  when  it  degenerates  into  a  Cancer. 

If  the  Nerves  which  convey  Senfation  and  Motion  to  the 
Organs  of  Deglutition  and  Refpiration,  are  by  anv  means  pre¬ 
vented  from  exercifing  their  Fun&ions  upon  thofe  Parts,  a  ner¬ 
vous  or  paralytic  Quinfey  is  form’d :  This  is  faid  fometimes  to 
happen  from  a  Luxation  of  the  Tooth-like  Procefs  of  the  fecond 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  inwards. 

It  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx  or  Pharynx  are  convulfed  by 
any  Caufe  whatever,  a  fudden  and  fuffocating  Quinfey  may 
arife.  This  frequently  happens  in  Epileptic,  Spafmodic,  Hy¬ 
pochondriac,  and  Hyfteric  Cafes,  where  it  frequently  goes  off, 
and  returns,  without  any  great  Danger.  As  it  is  only  a  Sym¬ 
ptom  of  the  original  Diforder,  and  depends  upon  that,  it  is  to 
be  cur’d  by  Remedies  adapted  to  remove  its  Caufe. 

The  Mufculus  Oefophagasus,  or  Sphin&er  Gulae,  when  it 
a£ts,  prefl'es  the  Pharynx  to  the  back  Part  of  the  Larynx,  and 
flops  the  Orifice  of  the  Pharynx  ;  now  this  alfo  happens  in  in¬ 
voluntary  Contractions  of  this  Mufcle,  fo  that  Wind  coming 
from  the  Stomach,  and  not  being  able  to  pafs  the  Orifice  of 
the  Pharynx,  fwells  the  Oefophagus,  and  caufes  a  Senfation  of 
a  Swelling  in  the  Throat. 

From  the  preceding  Hiftory  of  Quinfeys,  all  the  Prognoflics 
related  above  are  readily  accounted  for,  and  confirm’d.  I  fhall 
only  remark  farther  in  this  Place,  that  any  artificial  Compref- 
fure  of  the  Jugular  Veins  will  caufe  a  Difcharge  of  frothy 
Saliva  from  the  Mouth,  as  well  as  that  Compreflure  of  thefe 
Veins,  which  happens  from  a  Quinfey. 

ANGIOSPERMOS,  ’  Ayyiibom^^,  from  dyydiov,  a  Vef- 
fel,  and  o-or'i^et,  a  Seed,  an  Epithet  for  fuch  Plants  as  have 
their  Seed  or  Fruit  inclofed  in  two  Membranes,  not  eafily  fepa- 
rable  from  the  Nucleus,  by  way  of  DiftinClion  from  the  Gymno- 
fpermoi,  y\>yA<rTn^j.oiy  derived  from  yvpvof,  naked,  &c.  which 
have  their  Seed  for  the  moft  part  furrounded  with  three  Integu¬ 
ments.  Cajlellus  from  Vo  learner’s  Flor.  Nor  ember g,  and  the 
Acta  Erudit.  Lipf. 

ANGLICUS  SUDOR.  See  Sudor  Anglicus. 

ANGOLAM,  PI.  M.  P.  4.  T.  17.  p.  29.  Arbor  Indica 
baccifera,  FruSlu  umbilicato  rotunda ,  Cerajt  Magnitudine , 
dicocco. 

It  is  a  very  tall  and  beautiful  Tree,  running  up  to  an  hun¬ 
dred  Feet  in  Height,  and  about  twelve  Feet  in  Thicknefs,  and 
grows  in  the  rocky,  fandy,  and  mountainous  Parts  of  Man- 
gatti,  and  other  Provinces  of  Malabar  ;  it  is  an  Evergreen, 
bears  a  Fruit  like  a  Cherry,  and  lives  a  long  time. 

This  Tree  is  accounted  by  the  Malabarians  an  Emblem  of 
Royal  Majefty,  becaufe  its  Flowers  flick  along  upon  its  fliff 
Thorns  in  the  Form  of  an  Imperial  Diadem. 

The  exprefled  Juice  of  the  Root  kills  Worms,  and  purges 
bilious  and  phlegmatic  Humours,  and  evacuates  the  Water  of 
hydropical  Perfons.  The  Root  pulverized  is  accounted  good 
againfl  the  Bites  of  Serpents,  and  other  venomous  Creatures. 
Rail  Hiji.  Plant. 

ANGOR,  'Aysona.,  10/ta,  is  a  Contra&ion  and  Con¬ 
centration  of  the  natural  Heat,  the  Confequence  of  which  is  a 
Pain  of  the  Heart,  Palpitation,  and  Sadnefs  ;  and  if  it  happens 
in  the  Beginning  of  acute  Fevers,  it  is  a  very  bad  Prognoftic. 
Galen,  in  Hippocr.  Epid.  L.  1.  See  Agonia. 

ANGOS,  VA yyos,  the  fame  as  dyydlov ,  fignifyino-  a  Vefiel 
in  general,  and  a  Receptacle  of  Humours.  Ufed  once  by  Hip- 
pocrates ,  Lib.  6.  Epid.  as  Galen  expounds  him,  in  a  foecial 
Senfe  for  the  Uterus. 

ANGSANA,  Offic.  Angfava ,  Ephem.  Germ.  Anne  13. 
five  Decur.  11.  Anno  13.  />.  107.  Draco  arbor  Indica  fili- 
quofa,  Populi  folio ,  Angfana  vel  Angfava  Javanica ,  Cornmel. 
Hort.  Amft.  1.  213.  Tab.  109.  Raii  Dendr.  113. 

It  grows  in  the  Eaji- Indies  ;  the  Part  ufed  in  Medicine  is  the 
Liquor  which  diftils  from  the  wounded  Tree,  and  condenfes  into 
a  red  Tear,  wrapt  in  thin,  reedy  Coverings,  as  fold  in  the  Shops. 

The  Gum  of  this  Tree,  as  the  very  learned  and  ino-enious 
Commelin  fays,  is  fold  in  the  Shops  for  Sanguis  Draconis. 
Hence  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  either  our  Botanical  Authors 
are  at  a  great  Lofs,  and  in  much  Confufion  and  Perplexity, 
about  what  Kind  of  Tree  this  fhould  be,  or  elfe  there  are  feve- 
ral  sorts  of  Trees  which  produce  this  Gum. 

A“'S  eftc^m.,d  an  Aftringent,  and  an  excellent  Remedy  in 
Aphtha;.  Dale.  Rail  Hiji.  Plant .  * 
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ANGUILLA,  the  Eel,  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Anguilla,  Offic.  Schrod.  325.  Mer.  Pin.  188.  Aldrov.de 
Pifc.  544.  Gefn.  de  Aquat.  40.  Charlt.  de  Pifc.  34.  Salv.  de 
Aquat.  75.  Rondel,  de  Pifc.  2.  198.  Schonef.  Ichth.  14, 
Bellon.  de  Aquat.  295.  Raii  Ichth.  109.  Ejufd.  Synop.  Pifc. 

37-  Jonf.  de  Pifc.  81.  THE  EEL. 

T  here  are  two  Sorts  of  them,  the  large  and  the  fmall,  of 
both  which  you  are  to  chufe  thofe  that  are  tender,  fat,  well 
fed,  and  that  have  been  taken  in  a  fine  clear  River. 

.  ^  hey  arc  very  nourifhing,  and  well  tafted  ;  they  are  fome¬ 
times  failed  for  the  better  keeping  of  them,  and  then  they  are 
more  wholfome,  than  at  any  other  time. 

-I  Ley  produce  a  vifeous  and  thick  Juice,  are  hard  of  Dige- 
ion,  caufe  Wind,  are  injurious  to  thofe  who  areafflidted  with 
t  le  Gout,  or  Stone,  and  have  a  bad  Stomach  :  It  is  alfo  pre¬ 
tended,  that  they  hinder  the  Catamenia.  Hippocrates ,  L.  de 
intern.  Ajf.  would  have  them  ufed  by  thofe  that  are  lean  and 
waited,  and  fubjedt  to  the  Spleen.  Laftly,  there  are  fome  who 
will  not  eat  the  Head  of  an  Eel,  becaufe  they  fancy  it  is  preju¬ 
dicial  to  their  Health. 

The  Eel  contains  much  Oil,  volatile  Salt,  and  vifeous  and 
grofs  Phlegm. 

^ f5 Srees  a^  a^  times  with  young  People  of  a  bilious  and  hot 
Conftitution,  who  abound  with  thin  and  fharp  Humours,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  a  good  Stomach,  and  that  they  ufe  it  mode¬ 
rately. 

REMARKS. 

The  Eel  is  a  frefh-w’ater  Fifh  well  known  ;  fometimes  it  is  found 
in  the  Sea,  not  that  ’ tis  produced  there,  but  becaufe  it  goes 
often  out  of  Rivers  into  the  Sea,  and  fo  back  again  into  Ri¬ 
vers  ;  it  delights  in  pure  and  running  Waters  ;  and  they 
afl'ure  us  fhe  grows  lean,  poor,  and  dies  at  laft,  when  con¬ 
fined  to  muddy  Water.  She  requires  alfo  a  great  deal  pf 
Water,  for  otherwife  fhe  dies ;  as  alfo  it  happens  to  many 
other  kifhes.  It  is  faid  fhe  cannot  bear  any  confiderable  Dif¬ 
ference  of  living  ;  for  in  Cafe  fhe  fhould  in  Summer-time  be 
conveyed  into  a  much  colder  Wdter  than  that  wherein  fhe 
was  before,  fhe  is  foon  deftroyed.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
fay,  fhe  can  live  out  of  the  Water  five  or  fix  Days,  provided 
the  North  Wdnd  blows  at  that  time  ;  fhe  feeds  upon  Roots, 
Herbs,  h  ifh,  Infedfs,  and  any  thing  fhe  can  find  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  Rivers.  Atheneus  fays,  he  had  feen  Eels  in  a  certain 
Country,  which  were  fo  far  tamed,  that  if  they  offered 
them  any  thing  to  eat,  they  would  come  and  take  it  out  of  * 
the  Perfons  Hands.  This  Fifh  lives  commonly  feven  or  eight 
Years.  Arijlotle  affures  us,  that  in  differing  Eels,  he  found 
no  Difference  of  Sex  in  them  ;  that  they  had  neither  Seed, 
Eggs,  Matrix,  nor  Seminal  Pipes  ;  and  that  they  did  not  in¬ 
gender,  infomuch  that  ’tis  pretended,  they  were  gene¬ 
rated  out  of  the  Corruption  that  is  in  Mud.  Pliny  frames 
another  Symptom  for  the  Explication  of  it :  He  fays,  that 
when  the  Eels  rub  themfelves  againfl  Rocks,  the  Off-fcour- 
ing  of  their  Bodies  comes  afterwards  to  take  Life,  and  fo 
gives  Being  to  an  Infinity  of  fmall  Eels  ;  but  neither  of  the 
Explications  feem  to  be  eafily  apprehended.  I  am  confident, 
if  thofe  two  famous  Authors  were  now  alive,  and  acquainted 
with  the  new  Anatomy,  they  would  be  more  cautious  of 
advancing  Notions,  that  have  fo  little  Refemblance  of  Truth 
in  them.  It  is  now  difcover’d,  that  they  are  viviparous. 

The  Eel  is  good  Aliment,  and  much  ufed  ;  Ihe'is  tender,  foft, 
and  nourifhing,  becaufe  fhe  contains  many  oily  and  balfamic 
Parts :  She  has  alfo  a  great  many  that  are  dull,  vifeous,  and 
grofs,  which  makes  the  Eel  hard  of  Digeftion,  and  apt  to 
produce  the  many  ill  EfFeds  we  have  before-mentioned.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Eel  that  has  been  falted  to  keep,  doth 
not  produce  fo  many  bad  Effedts;  becaufe  one  Part  of  its 
vifeous  and  grofs  Phlegm  is  fpent,  and  the  other  attenuated 
and  fcattered  by  the  Salt. 

They  eat  Eels  either  roafted  or  boiled  :  Thofe  that  are  roafted, 
feem  to  me  to  be  more  wholfome  than  the  other ;  and  the 
Reafon  is,  becaufe  they  are  thereby  the  more  diverted  of  their 
vifeous  Phlegm,  than  by  the  other  way.  They  fhould  alfo  be 
well  feafon’d,  and  you  fhould  drink  good  Wine  upon  them 
in  order  to  help  the  digefting  of  their  Phlegm  in  the  Stomach/ 
The  Fat  of  an  Eel  is  looked  upon  to  be  good  to  take  away  the 
Signs  of  the  Small-pox  in  the  Face,  to  cure  the  Piles,  and  to 
make  the  Hair  grow :  It  is  alfo  put  into  the  Ears  to  help 
Hearing. 

They  make  a  kind  of  Mucilage  of  Eel’s  Skin,  by  fteeping  and 
boiling  it  in  Water,  which  is  applied  to  Swellings,  in  order 
to  the  foftening  and  diffolving  of  them ;  It  is  good  for  Her¬ 
nia’s.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

The  Oil  of  the  Eel  is  fo  offenfive  to  fome  Stomachs,  that  they 
cannot  bear  it  without  being  fick. 

As  the  Eel  is  a  Fifh  of  Prey,  the  Salts  for  that  Reafon  murt  be 
more  plentiful  and  exalted. 

ANGUIS. 

Serpens ,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  305.  Serpens  Anguis ,  Schw. 
Rept.  137.  Anguis ,  Gefn.  de  Serp.  43.  Anguis  Coluber , 
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Mer.  Pin.  2,04.  Natrix  torquata ,  Aldrov.  Hift.  Serp.  287* 
Jonf.  dc  Sep.  89.  Raii  Synop.  A.  334.  Charlt.  Exer.  35. 
THE  SNAKE. 

The  Fat  and  Slough,  or  laft  Skin,  are  ufed  in  Medicine. 
The  Fat  mollifies  ftrumous  Swellings,  cures  Rednefs  of  the 
Eyes,  clears  them  of  Specks,  and  fharpens  the  Sight ;  it  miti¬ 
gates  the  Pain  of  the  Gout.  Dale.  See  Anguium  Senecta. 

&  Snakes  are  not  fo  venomous  or  terrible  in  Italy ,  and  the 
colder  Countries,  as  in  warmer  Climates.  For  a  Remedy 
againft  their  Bites,'  it  will  be  fufRcient  to  make  ufe  of  Be- 
tony,  Cantabrica,  [Lavender-lcav’d  Bindweed,  according  to 
Dale]  or  Centaury,  or  Acrimony,  or  Germander,  or  Bur¬ 
dock,  or  Water- parfnips.  One  or  two  of  thefe  Simples  bruifed, 
the  Juice  drank  in  Wine,  and  the  Herb  apply’d  to  the  Place, 
are  enough  to  work  a  Cure. 

We  ought  to  know,  that  the  Bites  of  all  Serpents  are  mod 
venomous,  when  they  are  hungry,  and  do  mod  Harm  when 
the  Patient  is  fading.  Therefore  thefe  Creatures  are  mod  per¬ 
nicious  in  the  Time  of  their  Incubation  ;  and  the  heft  way, 
when  you  are  under  any  Apprehenfions  of  Danger  from  them, 
is  not  to  ftir  out  of  your  Houfe  upon  an  empty  Stomach. 
C  elf  us ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  27. 

Our  Snakes  are  perfectly  innocent,  as  is  generally  believ’d, 
and  their  Bite  is  not  attendee!  with  any  Danger  ;  tho’  they  have 
fometimes  been  blam’d  for  the  Mifchief  which  V  ipers  have  done, 
by  Miftake. 

Anguis  jEsgulapii,  Johnjlon , 

Is  the  only  Species  of  Serpent  now  known,  which  can  be 
made  fo  tame,  as  to  do  no  Harm.  It  is  found  in  many  Parts 
of  Italy,  Germany ,  Poland ,  Spain ,  Afia ,  Africa ,  and  America  ; 
it  is  of  a  gentle  Nature,  and  People  confide  fo  much  in  its  Gen- 
tlenefs,  that  they  fometimes  leave  it  in  their  Beds,  where  it  is 
found,  without  Fear  of  being  bit  ;  it  is  full  of  volatile  Salt  and 
Oil  ;  they  prepare  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Vipers. 

It  is  good  againft  the  Plague,  refills  Poifon,  and  carries  off 
Humours  by  Tranfpiration.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

ANGUIUM  SENECTA.  The  caft  Skin,  or  Slough,  of 
a  Serpent,  boiled  inWine,  and  the  Deco&ion  inftilled  into  the 
Ears,  eafes  their  Pains  ;  and,  ufed  as  a  Collution,  helps  the 
Tooth-ach.  It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  Medicines  for  the  Eyes, 
efpedally  the  Slough  of  the  Viper.  Dio fcor ides.  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  19. 

The  Slough  of  a  Snake,  burnt  and  pulverized,  then  mixed 
with  Oil,  and  reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey,  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Remedy  for  the  greateft  Pain  of  the  Teeth,  if  apply’d 
to  them,  and  thruft  into  their  Cavities  ;  or  rub  the  unfound 
and  aching  Teeth  with  the  Slough  itfelf  not  burnt,  and  they 
will  fall  out.  Aetius,  Petr.  2.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  33. 

ANGULI  OCULI,  KavQoi,  the  Corners  of  the  Eyes.  See 
Canthus. 

ANGURIA,  a  Plant  of  the  cucurbitaceous  Kind.  See 
Ci  trullus  and  Cucumis. 

ANGUSTIA,  in  the  common  Senfe,  imports  an  Anxiety 
or  Reftlefsnefs  in  Diftempers ;  but  A^gustia,  or  Angu- 
statio,  alfo  Signifies  a  Narrownefs  of  the  Veflels,  or  Paf- 
fages. 

ANHALDINUM,  an  Epithet  of  a  Corrofive  deferibed  by 
Hartman ,  Praxis  Chym.  Pom.  I.  Cajlellus. 

ANHALTINA  REMEDIA,  Medicines  which  facilitate 
Refpiration,  fuch  as  vulnerary  Plants,  fome  Preparations  of 
Sulphur,  fsV. 

ANHALTINUS,  an  Epithet  of  a  very  rich  and  comforting 
medicinal  Water  and  Spirit,  deferib’d  in  fome  old  foreign  Dif- 
penfatories. 

ANHELATIO,  ANHELITUS,  ’A a  Shortnefs  of 
Breath,  or  a  difficult,  and  final],  but  quick  Refpiration,  which 
happens  to  found  Perfons,  but  efpecially  to  Valetudinarians, 
after  vehement  Exercife,  getting  up  an  Afcent,  running  or 
Hancincr.  Fat  Perfons,  with  prominent  Bellies,  are  much  fub- 
jea  to°this  Diforder,  which  alfo  happens  after  Repletions,  efpe¬ 
cially  with  the  cruder  or  flatulent  Sorts  of  Aliment,  whether  the 
Patient  be  fitting  or  lying;  and  worfe,  if  he  be  running,  or  get¬ 
ting  up  an  Afcent ;  and  worft  of  all,  if  it  be  in  the  Summer 
Seafon.  In  Fevers,  Dropfy,  Tumors  of  the  Vifcera,  Pleurify, 
Cardialgy  [Heartburn],  and  Afthma,  there  is  always  an  An- 
helatio,  or  Shortnefs  of  Breath.  See  Asthma  and  Or- 
THOPNOEA. 

Anhelitus,  with  the  Chymifts,  fignifies  Smoke,  and 
fometimes  Horfe-dung.  Rulandus. 

ANHIMA. 

Anbima ,  Johnfon ,  is  an  Aquatic  Bird  of  Prey,  of  Brafil , 
bigger  than  a  Swan  ;  its  Head  is  no  larger  than  a  Cock’s,  and 
its  Beak  is  black,  and  crooked  near  the  Point ;  it  has  fine  Eyes 
of  the  Colour  of  Gold,  furrounded  with  a  black  Circle  ;  the 
Ball  of  the  Eye  is  black  ;  on  the  Top  of  its  Head,  near  the  Root 
of  the  Beak,  arifes  a  Horn,  as  thick  as  one  of  the  largeft 
Strings  of  a  Fiddle,  and  about  the  Length  of  two  Inches, 
crooked  at  its  Extremity,  round,  as  white  as  a  Bone,  fur- 
rounded  with  fmall  and  very  Ihort  Feathers,  black  and  white  \ 


its  Neck  is  above  feven  Inches  in  Length,  and  its  Body  near  a 
Foot  and  an  half ;  the  Wings  are  large,  and  of  different  Co¬ 
lours  ;  its  Tail  is  ten  Inches  long,  and  as  large  as  that  of  a 
Goofe  ;  each  Foot  hath  four  Toes,  armed  with  Claws;  it  has 
a  ftrong  Voice,  crying  vihu,  vihu  ;  they  never  find  it  alone  ; 
the  Female  is  always  accompanied  with  the  Male  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  two  dies,  the  other  prefently  follows.  It  is  the  Fe¬ 
male  that  I  am  here  deferibing,  the  Male  is  as  big  again.  She 
makes  her  Neft  with  Dirt,  in  Form  of  an  Oven,  in  the  Trunks 
of  Trees,  upon  the  Ground. 

The  Horn  of  this  Bird  is  efteemed  a  good  Remedy  to  refill 
Poifon,  for  Suffocation  of  the  Matrix,  and  to  provoke  Labour  ; 
they  infufe  it  for  a  Night,  and  next  Day  order  the  Infufion  to 

be  taken.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

ANHUIBA.  See  Sassafras. 

AN  I  ADA,  the  Term  by  which  the  Alchymifts  exprefs  what 
they  call  the  Fruits  and  Powers  of  Paradife  and  Heaven  ;  alfo 
the  Chriftian  Sacraments.  In  Phyfics  it  means  the  aftral  and 
celeftial  Powers ;  which,  by  Influence,  Imagination,  Eftima- 
tion,  and  Phantafy,  promote  in  us  long  Life.  Rulandus. 

ANIADAY,  in  the  Jargon  of  the  Alchymifts,  the  eternal 
Spring,  and  the  new  World  and  Paradife  to  come.  Jvhnfon. 

ANIADON,  ANLADUM,  ANIADUS,  Terms  in  Para- 
c  elf  us,  fignifying  either  the  Efficacy  and  effential  Forces  of 
things,  or  the  celeftial  Body  planted  in  Chriftians  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  means  of  the  Sacraments,  or  the  fpiritual  Man  rege¬ 
nerated.  Cajlellus. 

Thefe  feem  the  fame  as  Aniada  and  Aniaday. 

ANICETON,  ’A  viKiflov,  Invincible,  an  Epithet  of  a  Plaifter 
aferibed  to  Crito ,  and  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  an  infallible  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Achores.  It  is  thus  deferibed  by  Galen ,  de-  Comp. 
Pharm.  Sec.  Loc.  L.  i«  C.  8. 

Take  of  Litharge,  three  hundred  and  twelve  Drams ;  Rha, 
[a  fort  of  RhubarbJ  an  hundred  and  four  Drams  (fome 
put  but  fifty- two)  ;  of  Cerufs,  an  hundred  and  four 
Drams  ;  Frankincenfe,  twenty-fix  Drams  ;  plumous 
Alum,  fixteen  Drams  forty  Grains  ;  Turpentine,  twenty- 
fix  Drams  ;  white  Pepper,  three  Drams  feven  Grains ; 
Oil,  one  Pint :  Pound  the  dry  Ingredients,  but  boil  the 
Oil,  Litharge,  and  Cerufs,  in  a  new  earthen  Pot  j  and 
when  they  have  received  an  Alteration,  put  in  Wax  and 
Rofin,  and  ftir  them  about  till  it  will  no  longer  foul  the 
Hands ;  theffftake  it  off  the  Fire,  and  when  it  is  fome- 
what  cooled,  add  the  dry  Ingredients,  and  beat  them  well 
together  in  a  Mortar.  Spread  it  on  Linen,  and  Ihift  the 
Plaifter  every  third  Day. 

Another  Emplajlrum  Anicetum  deferib’d  by  Aetius. 

It  is  very  much  in  Ufe  ;  for  it  draws,  breaks,  cleanfes,  con- 
glutinates,  extra£ls  Pus  thro’  the  Bolfter,  and  is  ufed  as  a  Colly- 
rium.  It  difeuffes  Hardneffes,  and  helps  con tr added  Nerves,  if 
applied  without  Embrocation,  that  they  might  not  be  refrige¬ 
rated.  Being  diffolved,  it  ferves  inftead  of  an  Ointment  for  Laf- 
fitudes,  removing  fuch  as  arife  in  the  Beginning  of  a  Difeafe,  or 
from  an  obfeure  Caufe.  Apply’d  on  large  Bolfters,  it  mollifies 
the  extreme  Parts.  It  is  an  Agglutinant  of  bleeding  Wounds, 
after  a  Suture,  or  Impofition  of  Hooks ;  a  folded  Piece  of 
Linen,  moiften’d  only  with  Vinegar,  being  laid  upon  the  Com- 
prefs,  which  muff  be  cold  in  the  Summer,  and  warm  in  the 
Winter.  It  is  good  for  Sorenefs  or  Putridnefs  of.  the  Soles  of 
the  Feet,  or  Maladies  of  the  Fingers,  and  for  Wounds  and 
Fradtures;  and  you  may  fafely  rely  on  it  for  an  Incarnative  and 
Cicatrizer,  without  any  other  Medicine.  It  cures  the  Bites  of 
Men,  Dogs,  and  wild  Beafts:  But  one  extraordinary7  Effedtit  has, 
which  is,  to  prevent  any  fecret  Abfcefs  from  forming  in  the  Co¬ 
lon  or  Peritonaeum,  if  there  be  yet  no  Suppuration ;  or,  if  there 
be  one  to  attenuate  it,  and  divert  its  Rupture  upon  the  Inteftines; 
but  a  Bolfter  muft  be  laid  upon  the  Place,  and  upon  that  a  Lock  of 
Wool,  moiften’d  with  Vinegar  or  warm  Oil ;  which  Moiftcn- 
ing  muft  be  renew’d  twice  in  a  Day,  but  the  Plaifter  muft  not 
be  removed  till  after  three  or  four  Days ;  and  then,  after  fo¬ 
menting  the  Place,  laid  on  again.  It  takes  its  Name  from  its 
manifold  and  wonderful  Effedls,  and  is  thus  prepared : 

Take  of  Squama  iEris,  fifty-eight  Drams ;  Pellitory  of  Spain, 
Stavefacre,  Crndian  Grains,  Muftard-feed,  Rofemary-feed, 
Pigeons  Dung,  long  Birthwort,  Verdegrife,  Cyprian  Mify , 
Rocket-feed,  Cummin,  each  fixteen  Drains;  Nitre,  oal 
Ammoniac,  each  thirty-two  Drams ;  Manna  of  r  ranjtm- 
cenfe.  Bay-berries,  Orris,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Drams  ;  of  the  ftrongeft  Vinegar,  fixteen  Pints ;  of  a  De- 
codtion  of  dry’d  Figs,  half  a  Pint:  Let  five  Pounds ot  at 
dry’d  Figs  be  boiled  in  fix  Pints  of  Water  to  one  Third. 
Let  all  thefe,  together  with  the  Vinegar,  be  bruifed  and 
fifted,  and  then  levigated  in  the  Heat  of  the  Dog-  a)#. 
When  the  Medicine  is  grown  dry,  and  looks  green,  pu>ir 
upon  it  the  Decodtion  of  the  dry’d  Figs,  and  fotten  1  > 
and  then  lay  it  up  in  a  Box  of  red  Copper. 
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When  Occafion  requires,  mix  one  Part  of  this  Medicine, 
diluted  with  Vinegar  to  a  ftrigmentitious  Confidence,  with  fix 
Parts  of  Wax  and  Colophony  melted  in  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
Oil.  If  you  would  have  it  harder,  take  four  Parts  to  one  of 
Wax  and  Colophony  ;  if  you  like  it  fofter,  take  eight  to  one 
of  the  fame.  It  is"  laid  to  be  good  for  malignant  Tetters,  if 
ufed  with  little  Mixture.  Aetna,  Tetr.  4.  Serin.  3.  Ctf/u  16. 

ANIDROS,  fweatlefs.  From  a.  Neg.  and  iPp'ou, 

to  fweat.  Tupejoj  in  Hippoc.  de  Rat.  ViR. 

in  Morb.  Acut.  fignifies  a  Fever  pro  traded  to  a  great  Length, 
without  critical  Sweats ;  bccaufe  Nature  has  been  difturbed  by 
purging  Medicines. 

ANIDROSIS,  avlpfucr.i,  a  Nullity  or  Privation  of  Sweat. 
Hitpocr .  L.  7.  Epidetn . 

ANIDROTI,  an  Adverb  expounded  by  Galen  in 

feveral  Places  of  his  Comment,  upon  Hippocr.  and  by  Hefychius , 
to  fignify  without  Sweat. 

ANIL.  Anil ,  Garz.  Acoft.  Nil,  five  Anil,  Cam.  Agnil, 
Fragofo.  Ccachira  Indor.  Annil  five  Indigo ,  Gall  Jive  Ail,  herba 
rorifimarini  fiacie,  Linfc.  4*  Paft.  Ind.  Orient.  Herba  Anil, 
Jive  Er.ger,  4.  Part.  Ind.  Orient. 

It  is  a  Plant  of  Brafiil,  about  the  Height  of  two  Feet,  re- 
fembling  Rofemary  ;  the  Leaves  arc  round,  thick,  the  Flowers 
refemblmg  thofe  of  Peas,  and  reddifh  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by 
long  and  crooked  Pods,  containing  Seeds  like  thofe  of  a  Radifh, 
of  an  Olive-colour.  All  the  Plant  hath  a  bitter  and  pungent 
Tafle  :  They  extra#  from  it  Indigo.  It  is  vulnerary,  deterges 
and  cleanfes  old  Ulcers,  being  applied  in  Powder  on  the  Part : 
It  is  ufed  alfo  as  a  Frontal  for  the  Head-ach.  Lemery  de 
Drogues. 

Anil  alia  Species,  Marcgrav.  Caachira  fiecunda,  Pifon.  An 
GlaJlo  affnis,  C.  B. 

It  grows  to  the  Height  of  two  or  more  Feet ;  the  Stalk  is 
round,  full  of  Joints,  of  a  vifeous,  juicy,  fpongy,  or  Reed¬ 
like  Subftance.  At  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  and  the  Branches 
Hand  two  Leaves,  diredtly  oppofite,  without  Pedicles,  of  the 
Length  of  three  or  four  Fingers  Breadth,  and  narrow  like  the 
Leaves  of  yellow  Willow-herb,  green,  and  fet  with  fhort  white 
Hairs  on  both  Superficies,  feeling  a  little  rough.  At  the  fame 
Joints  where  the  Leaves  are,  on  each  Side,  grow  two  Pedicles, 
near  one  another,  Handing  upright,  two  or  three  Fingers  Breadth 
long,  and  bearing  at  Top  a  round  white  Flower,  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Daify,  with  fmall  white  Leaves,  fet  round  about  with 
minute  white  Stamina.  The  Root  is  half  a  Foot  long,  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  more,  fomewhat  bent,  with  few  Sprays,  of  a  vifeous  and 
ligneous  Subftance,  and  cover’d  with  a  Bark  of  a  dark  Colour, 
which  may  be  {tripp’d  off.  The  whole  Plant,  with  its  Root,  is 
full  of  Juice;  and  if  any  one  breaks  the  Stalk  or  Root,  there 
immediately  iffues  a  Juice  of  an  azure  Colour. 

They  make  Anil  of  it,  only  by  bruifing  the  Herb,  and  pour¬ 
ing  Water  on  it.  They  then  leave  it  to  fubfide  ;  and  after 
drawing  off  the  Water,  dry  the  Sediment  in  the  Sun. 

This  Plant  is  of  a  quite  different  Kind  from  the  other  Anil, 
of  which  they  make  Indigo.  Rail  Hijl.  Plant. 

The  Plant  Anil,  the  Method  of  extrading  its  feecu- 
Ient  Parts,  and  the  feveral  Ufes  to  which  they  are  applied,  have 
been  fo  often,  and  fo  fully,  infilled  on  by  Phyficians  and  Travel¬ 
lers,  that  we  have  no  Occafion  to  enter  upon  thefe  Points  at 
prefent. 

Since  the  Medicinal  Ufes  of  Anil  in  the  Indies  are  unknown 
to  us,  becaufe  of  the  Scarcity  of  this  Plant ;  and  fince  the  fe¬ 
veral  Authors  who  have  handed  down  their  Accounts  of  it  to 
us,  differ  from  one  another,  not  only  with  regard  to  its  Defcri- 
ption,  but  its  Medicinal  Virtues,  we  fhall  only  mention  fuch 
of  its  Properties  as  are  moft  univerfally  agreed  upon  by  Botanifts 
and  Phyficians.  ’Tis  then  generally  concluded,  that  a  De- 
codion  of  its  Root  is  good  againft  a  Nephritic  Colic  ;  that  its 
Leaves,  bruifed  and  macerated  in  Water,  are  fuccefsfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Belly  in  Supprelfions  of  Urine  ;  and  that,  applied 
by  way  of  Cataplaffn,  they  affwage  and  mitigate  Pains  of  the 
Head.  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  A.  1718. 

ANIMAL.  Every  organiz’d  Body  endowed  with  Life,  and 
fpontaneous  Motion,  is  call’d  an  Animal.  Hence  all  Subftances 
which  are  procured  from  Animals,  are  faid  to  belong  to  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from  others, 
which  belong  to  the  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Kingdoms. 

The  Earth  of  Animals  is  not  found  to  differ  from  that  of  Ve¬ 
getables  in  any  refped  ;  but  the  Salts  of  Animals  differ  remark¬ 
ably  from  thofe  of  Vegetables,  in  being  volatile  ;  that  is,  in 
rifing  by  the  Force  of  Fire  in  Diftillation  ;  whereas  thofe  of 
moft  Vegetables,  before  they  have  undergone  Putrefadion,  are 
fixed,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  elevated  by  the  moft  in- 
tenfe  Fire.  See  Analysis. 

The  Oils  of  Animals  alfo  are  different  from  thofe  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles  in  many  Particulars  ;  which  are  fpecified  in  the  following 
Obfervations  of  Hoffman,  with  refped  to  Animal  Oils. 

In  all  Bodies  produced  by  the  Earth  there  is  a  fat,  oily,  and 
inflammable  Subftance  contain’d  ;  but  tbisSubftance  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  thefe  Bodies  alone,  for  ’tis  found  in  great  Plenty  in  all 
Animals,  of  every  Species ;  neither  is  it  poffible  to  find  an  Ani* 


mal,  that  has  not  fome  Portion  of  Fat  lodged  in  its  internal 
Parts.  In  all  their  folid  Parts  alfo,  in  their  Flefh,  in  their 
Bones,  and  even  in  their  Fluids,  duly  dry’d,  this  inflammable 
Principle  difeovers  itfelf ;  fince  they  are  very  eafily  made  to 
flame,  and  alfo  yield  a  great  Quantity  of  Oil  in  Diftillation  : 
But  there  is  this  Difference  between  Vegetable  and  Animal  Oils, 
that  the  finer  of  the  latter  Sort  are  not,  like  the  former,  pro¬ 
cured  by  a  moift,  but  by  a  dry  Diftillation,  that  is,  by  Com- 
buftion  ;  and  for  this  Reafon,  all  Animal  Oils  have  an  empy- 
reumatic  Smell,  and  ftrike  the  Nerves  of  the  Noftrils  in  an  un¬ 
grateful  and  difagreeable  Manner. 

Then  again,  all  Fats  and  Oils,  drawn  from  Animals,  differ 
much  in  another  refped  from  thofe  of  Vegetables  ;  fince  the 
latter  have  a  fubtile  Acid  intimately  mix’d  with  them  ;  whereas 
the  former  contain,  inftead  of  that,  a  certain  alcaline  Principle. 
An  Acid  manifefts  and  difeovers  itfelf  in  Oils  exprefs’d  from 
Seeds  and  Fruits  ;  fince  thefe  Oils,  by  remaining  any  confider- 
able  time  in  Copper  Veffels,  extrad  a  greenilh  Colour  from 
them,  which  can  only  be  done  by  an  Acid  ;  whereas  the  Fats 
of  Animals,  if  kept  for  any  time  in  Copper  or  Silver  Veffels, 
affume  a  beautiful  blue  Colour,  which  Effed  can  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  alcaline  Principle. 

Befides,  that  the  asthereal  Oils  of  Vegetables  contain  a  cer¬ 
tain-acid  Salt,  is  plain  from  the  following  Experiment :  Let  Salt 
of  Tartar  be  levigated  very  finely  on  a  Marble ;  let  fome 
diftill’d  Oil,  that  of  Juniper,  for  Inftance,  Turpentine,  or  even 
Lavender,  be  dropp’d  into  it ;  continue  the  Trituration  for 
fome  Hours,  till  fuch  time  as  the  fmalleft  oleous  Particles  are 
mixed  with  the  lixivial  Salt,  and  the  Mafs  affumes  the  Form  of 
a  Pultis,  without  the  Oil  being  any  more  difeovered. ,  This 
Mafs  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  free  Air,  upon  the  Marble,  for  a 
confiderable  time,  till  the  Salt,  becoming  dry,  is  again  render’d 
capable  of  being  levigated  ;  after  which,  let  it  be  a  fecond  time 
impregnated  with  Oil.  Let  this  Method  be  follow’d,  till,  at 
leaft,  two  Pounds  of  the  Oil  are  abforb’d  by  one  Pound  of  the 
Salt  of  Tartar.  This  Mafs,  when  become  dry,  is  to  be  dif- 
folved  in  common  Water  ;  and,  after  Filtration,  let  the  Water 
be  drawn  off ;  and  then  there  remains  a  Salt  of  a  neutral  Na¬ 
ture,  fuch  as  the  Arcanum  Tartar!,  or  vitriolated  Tartar. 

Now  there  is  no  Doubt  to  be  made,  but  this  Acid,  by  mean? 
of  which  the  Alcali  was  converted  into  a  Subftance  of  a  neu¬ 
tral  Nature,  was  originally  contained  in  the  Oil  pour’d  into  it, 
fince  the  Air  alone  could  not  poflibly  produce  fuch  an  Effed  ; 
however,  I  don’t  deny  but  the  univerfal  Acid,  contained  in 
the  Air,  concurs,  and  has  its  proper  Influence  in  this  Affair. 

That  an  Acid  enters  the  Compofition  even  of  the  fineft  Oils, 
is  plain  from  an  Experiment,  in  which  is  fhewn,  that  the 
moft  highly  redified  Spirit  of  Wine  may,  by  the  Addition  of 
the  moft  acid  Oil  of  Vitriol,  be  converted  into  the  moft  fubtile 
and  penetrating  Oil. 

But  in  the  diftdled  Oils  of  Animals  the  Cafe  is  quite  different ; 
for  they  are  richly  impregnated  with  a  volatile  Salt,  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them  in  great  Plenty  ;  and,  which  is  more,  the 
diftill’d  Oils  of  Animals,  that  of  Hartfhorn,  for  Inftance,  or 
Ivory,  if  long  digefted  with  a  lixivial  Salt,  are  themfelves  con¬ 
verted  into  volatile  Salts. 

The  volatile  alcaline  Salt,  therefore,  contained  in  the  Oils  pf 
Animals,  is  the  Reafon  why  they  are  far  more  fubtile  and  pene¬ 
trating  than  the  diftill’d  Oils  of  Vegetables,  and  have  a  more 
immediate  Tendency  to  put  the  Mafs  of  Blood  into  a  Commo¬ 
tion  ;  for  ’tis  well  known,  that  the  moft  highly  redified  Spirit 
of  Wine  quickly  imbibes  and  refolves  Oils  extraded  from 
Animal  Subftances,  that  of  Ivory,  for  Inftance,  Worms,  or 
Hartlhorn  ;  but  yet  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  a  few  Drops  of 
thefe  Oils  not  only  tinge  a  great  Quantity  of  this  Spirit,  but 
alfo  communicate  an  adventitious  Tafte  and  Quality  to  it ;  for 
three  or  four  Drops  of  thefe  Oils  are  fufficient  for  tinging  at 
leaft  three  Ounces  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine  with  a  brownifh  Co¬ 
lour. 

Hence  we  plainly  difeover  the  fubtile  Nature,  and  the  Small- 
nefs  of  the  Parts,  of  thefe  Oils,  which  entirely  preferve  their 
original  Texture  and  Qualities  ;  for  two  fmall  Drops  of  the  Oil 
of  Hartlhorn,  intimately  mix’d  with  half  an  Ounce  of  highly 
redified  Spirit  of  Wine,  are  fufficient  to  produce  a  copious  and 
plentiful  Sweat,  if  divided  into  four  Dofes,  and  exhibited  to 
four  different  Men.  Hence  we  learn,  how  cautious  Phyficians 
ought  to  be  in  preferibing  thefe  Oils,  efpecially  for  young  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  Diftempers  accompanied  with  intenfe  and  preter¬ 
natural  Heat :  Hence  we  alfo  difeover  the  Reafon,  why  Oil? 
are  fo  powerful  and  efficacious  in  difeuffing  and  revolving  Tu¬ 
mors,  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other  Medicines. 

But  what  moft  of  all  deferves  our  Attention  is,  that  all  Oils, 
extraded  from  Animal  Subftances,  may,  by  a  frequent  and  re¬ 
iterated  Redification,  acquire  fuch  a  Degree  of  Subtilty  as  to  tfc 
able,  if  exhibited  in  a  pretty  large  Dofe,  to  eradicate  the  moft 
terrible  and  inveterate  Diforders. 

The  Preparation  is  made  thus: 

Take  any  Oil  diftilled  from  Animal  Subftance,  that  of  hur 
man  Blood,  for  Inftance,  that  of  Worms,  Ivory,  or  Hartfr 

horn; 
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horn  i  and,  without  the  Addition  of  any  thing,  let  it  be 
drawn  off  from  a  Glufs  Retort,  and  rectified  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree,  that  no  black  and  burnt  Fceces  may  remain  in  the 
Bottom,  which  can  fcarce  be  obtain’d  by  twelve  repeated 
Diffillations. 

This  Oil,  which  was  formerly  thick,  and  of  a  difagreeable 
and  foetid  Smell,  gradually  affumes  a  more  grateful  one,  and 
becomes  more  pungent  to  the  Tafte. 

Twenty  or  more  Drops  of  fuch  an  Oil,  taken  on  an  empty 
Stomach,  before  the  Accefs  of  an  Intermitting  Fever,  bring  on 
a  calm  and  gentle  Sleep,  and  wonderfully  carry  off  feverifh 
Hiforders.  This  is  alfo  an  efficacious  Medicine  for  the  Cure  of 
Epilepfies  of  long  Standing,  and  allaying  convulfive  Motions, 
efpecially  when  taken  before  the  ordinary  Time  of  the  Accefs, 
and  when  fuch  Medicines  are  previoufly  ufed,  are  as  proper  for 
evacuating  the  too  great  Quantity  of  Humours. 

It  produces  its  Effects  by  its  gentle,  fafe,  anodyne,  and  fom- 
niferous  Qualities  ;  for  it  induces  a  calm  and  pleafant  Sleep, 
which  often  lafts  for  twenty  Hours,  and  which  is  fo  far  from  being 
followed  by  Drowilnefs,  Torpor,  and  Weaknefs,  that  it  rather 
exhilarates  and  enlivens  the  Body.  Bolides,  it  promotes  a  gen¬ 
tle  Sweat,  without  increafing  the  Heat  of  the  Blood.  I'he 
Effects  produced  by  this  Medicine  are  owing  to  the  prodigious 
Smallnels  of  its  fulphureous  Parts,  occafioned  by  its  frequent  and 
reiterated  Rectifications  ;  and  fince  its. fulphureous  Particles,  in 
•confequence  of  their  Subtilty,  penetrate  all  the  fmalleft  Mean¬ 
ders  of  the  Parts,  and  diffufe  themfelves  thro’  the  whole  Mafs 
of  Humours,  the  Tenfity  and  Elafticity  of  the  Dura  Mater ,  and 
of  the  whole  nervous  and  membranous  Syftem,  the  depraved 
and  preternatural  fpafmodic  Motion  of  which  is  the  very  Ef- 
fence  andCaufe  of  Intermitting  Fevers,  and  Epileptic  Motions, 
are  by  this  Medicine  fo  much  changed  and  diminifhed,  as  after¬ 
wards  to  become  unfufceptible  of  fuch  fpafmodic  Motions. 

By  this  chymical  and  praChcal  Obfervation,  we  are  taught, 
that  uncommon  Medicinal  Virtues  are  treafured  up  in  the  mi- 
nutefl  Particles  of  fulphureous  and  oily  Subllances  ;  which  Cir- 
cumftance  is  owing  to  their  reaching  the  inmoft  Receffes  of  the 
fblid  Parts,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Nerves  and  Membranes;  upon 
the  due  Tone  and  Motion  of  which,  almoft  all  the  Functions 
and  Motions  of  our  Bodies  depend. 

T  his  Experiment,  and  practical  Obfervation  alfo,  proves, 
that  the  hotteft  Medicine,  and  fuch  as,  when  adminifter’d  in  a 
very  fmall  Dofe,  is  fufficient  to  throw  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood 
into  a  vaftly  quick  Motion,  may  be  render’d  fo  mild  and  fafe, 
that,  when  exhibited  in  a  larger  Dofe,  it  lhall  be  fo  very  far  from 
increafing  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  that  it  will  rather  quell  it, 
and  induce  a  moderate  Calm  ;  and  we  plainly  find,  that  this 
Circumftance  is  owing  only  to  the  Change  produced  in  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Medicine ;  that  is,  by  rendering  the  tenacious  vifeid 
Oil  as  fubtile  as  poffible. 

In  fine,  this  Experiment  explains  and  accounts  for  the  ano¬ 
dyne  and  fomniferous  Qualities  of  Camphire,  which  is  no  more 
than  a  moft  fubtile  coagulated  Oil,  when  ufed  prudently,  and 
as  Exigencies  require.  Hoffman.  Obfervat.  Phyfico-Chym.  L.  i. 
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The  rectified  Oil,  above  deferib’d,  is  certainly  poffefs’d  of 
many  and  confiderable  Virtues.  Its  Character  is,  that  it  is  a 
moft  excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Plague,  or  any  peftilential 
Diforder  :  It  cures  the  Pleurify,  it  ftrongly  fortifies  Nature,  it 
chears  the  Heart,  and  revives  the  Spirits  ;  it  caufes  a  free  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood,  and  thoroughly  purifies  the  whole  Mafs, 
and  clears  the  Skin  from  Eryfipelas,  Scurfs,  and  Scabs.  It 
cures  the  Itch,  feald  Heads,  Tetters,  Ring-worms,  &c.  It  is 
moft  powerful  in  the  Cure  of  the  Leprofy  and  Elephantiafis  ;  it 
opens  the  ObftruCtions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen  ;  it  cures  all  the 
Diforders  of  the  Head  and  Brain,  as  Lethargies,  Apoplexies, 
Megrims,  Vertigoes,  Convulfions,  Palfies,  &c.  It  ftrengthens 
the  Stomach,  and  helps  Digeftion ;  it  furprifingly  prevails  in 
Faintings,  Swoonings,  and  Palpitation  of  the  Heart.  A  fafer, 
fpeedier,  better,  or  more  effectual  Medicine,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  Art  of  Phyfic  :  Its  Dofe  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Drops  upon  a  Lump  of  Sugar,  drinking  after  it  a  Glafs  of 
Wine. 

ANIMAL  BEZOARTICUM  Orientale.  The  Bezoar 
Goat.  See  Bezoar. 

ANIMAL  BEZOARTICUM  Occidentale.  The  leffer 
American  Deer.  See  Bezoar. 

ANIMAL  MOSCHIFERUM.  The  Mufk  Animal.  See 
Moschus. 

ANIMAL  ZIBETHICUM.  The  Civet  Cat.  See  Zi- 

BETHUM. 

ANIMALCULA.  T  hofe  who  have  made  the  moft  minute 
Refearches,  and  the  moft  accurate  Inquiries,  into  the  Natures 
of  the  feveral  ObjeCts  fubjeCted  to  their  Senf'es,  have  found, 
that  the  Subllances  upon  which  they  employ’d  their  Curiofity, 
were  often  quite  different  from  what,  at  firft  view,  they  appear’d 
to  be.  Thus,  for  Inftance,  the  whole  Earth  has  been  found 
replenilh’d  with  an  inexhauftible  Store  of  what  we  fhould  lcaft 

of  all  fufpeCt,  that  is,  an  infinit*  Number  of  Animalcules  float¬ 


ing  in  the  Air  we  breathe,  fporting  in  the  Fluids  we  drink,  or 
adhering  to  the  feveral  ObjeCts  we  fee  and  handle.  The  Con¬ 
jectures  and  Hypothefes  relating  to  the  Production,  Generation, 
Structures,  and  Ufes  of  thefe  Animalcules,  have  been  as  various, 
and  perhaps  as  far  remote  from  Truth,  as  any  that  ever  were 
either  contrived  by  the  Caprice,  or  embraced  by  the  Credulity, 
of  Mankind  :  But  Conjecture,  Obfcurity,  and  Darknefs,  are 
now,  in  a  great  meafure,  banilhed  from  this  Branch  of  Learn¬ 
ing  ;  fince,  by  the  Affiftance  of  Microfcopes,  we  not  only  know, 
that  thefe  Animacules  exift,  but  are  alfo  enabled  to  difeover 
their  particular  Shapes,  and  various  Degrees  of  Motion. 

Water,  the  fimpleft  and  leaft  compounded  of  any  Fluid  we 
are  yet  acquainted  with,  not  only  contains  a  large  Number  of 
thefe  Animalcules,  but  alfo  proves  a  proper  Medium  for  their 
Multiplication. 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  Story  told  of  a  Gentleman,  in  the 
Hijiory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1707.  who  ima¬ 
gined,  that,  in  fome  of  the  Experiments  he  had  made,  the  Ani¬ 
malcules,  difeovered  by  a  Microfcope  in  Water,  did  not  multi¬ 
ply  in  it,  but  that  they  proceeded  from  certain  fmall  and  invifi- 
ble  Flies,  which  laid  their  Eggs  in  the  Air  ;  and  that  fince  thefe 
Animalcules  were  a  Species  of  fmall  Worms,  they  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  luppofed,  as  well  as  fome  other  Worms,  to  proceed 
from  fome  wing’d  Species  of  InfeCE  But  he  was  convinced  of 
his  Miftake  by  the  following  Experiment :  He  boiled  Water  and 
Dung,  mixed  together,  and  filled  two  equal  Phials  with  it: 
When  the  Liquor,  contain’d  in  thefe  Phials,  was  become  tepid, 
he  put  into  one  of  them  two  fmall  Drops  of  Water,  taken  from 
a  Veffel,  the  Water  of  which  was  ftored  with  Animalcules  j 
and  eight  Days  after  he  found  that  fame  Phial  ftock’d  with  an 
infinite  Number  of  Animalcules,  of  the  fame  Species  with  thofe 
contain’d  in  the  Liquor,  from  which  the  two  Drops  of  Water 
had  been  taken.  As  for  the  other  Phial,  nothing  of  the  like 
Nature  was  difeovered  in  it,  tho’  the  Dung,  as  one  would  have 
thought,  might  have,  in  all  Appearance,  produced  fome  Ani¬ 
malcules.  Both  Phials  had  been  very  carefully  flopp’d.  This  Ex¬ 
periment,  then,  eftablilhes  the  Multiplication  of  thefe  Animal¬ 
cules  in  the  Water  ;  but  it  will  be  more  effectually  confirm’d, 
if  what  this  Philofopher  afferts  be  true,  that  he  faw  them  copu¬ 
late.  True  it  is,  he  faw  them  unite  by  Pairs,  one  may  readily 
fay,  but  it  was  perhaps  to  bettt  one  another  ;  but  why  fhould 
they  never  beat  one  another,  except  in  Pairs  ? 

If  then  Water,  the  moft  fimple  of  all  other  Fluids,  thus 
abounds  in  Animalcules,  and  proves,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  a  pro¬ 
per  Medium  for  their  Production  and  Multiplication,  how  much 
more  muft  we  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  Cafe  with  other  Fluids  of  a 
richer  Texture,  and  a  more  compound  Nature?  What,  for 
Inftance,  muft  we  think  of  the  vaft  Store,  and  furprifing  Va¬ 
riety,  of  Animalcules  contained  in  that  heterogeneous  Fluid  the 
Air  ?  What  Numbers  of  them  muft  be  contained  in  fermented 
Liquors,  generous  Wines,  and  Acids  of  every  Kind?  How 
muft  they  abound  in  theTefticles,  the  Seed,  and  other  Juices 
of  Animals?  What  muft  their  Number  be  in  Fowls  and  Filhes, 
and  even  in  Reptiles,  and  in  InfeCts  of  the  moft  fmall  and  incon- 
fiderable  Size  ?  However  romantic  this  may  appear  to  one  unac- 
cuftomed  to  pry  into  the  hidden  Wonders  of  the  Works  of  Na¬ 
ture,  ’tis  neverthelefs  far  from  being  one  of  thofe  curious  Hypo¬ 
thefes,  which  tantalize  the  Mind  with  delufive  Appearances  of 
Truth  for  a  while,  and  leave  it  at  laft  to  fit  down  in  a  dejected 
State,  and  bewail  its  want  of  Evidence  ;  for  Mr.  Lewenhoeci, 
that  great  Enricher  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  accurate  Obferver 
of  the  minuteft  Works  of  God,  has  fubje&ed  thefe  Matters  to 
the  Evidence  of  Senfe  ;  and  even  given  an  irrefragable  Demon- 
ftration  that  the  Number  of  Animalcules  contain’d  in  the  Seed  of 
one  Cod-filh,  is  more  than  ten  times  that  of  all  the  Men  living 
upon  the  whole  Surface  of  our  Globe. 

In  fhort.  Animalcules  abound  fo  much  in  every  Part  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  the  very  Food  we  ufe  is  mix’d  and  incorporated 
with  the  Eggs  laid  by  them.  Thus  Mr.  Homberg  (in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1707)  acquaints 
us  with  the  Cafe  of  a  young  Man  of  his  Acquaintance,  who 
enjoy’d  a  very  good  State  of  Health,  and  difeharged  every  Day 
by  Stool,  for  the  Space  of  four  or  five  Years,  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Worms  five  or  fix  Lines  long,  tho’  he  eat  neither  Fruit 
nor  Sallad,  and  us’d  all  the  Medicines  that  could  poflibly  be 
thought  oi,  in  order  to  perfect  his  Cure.  He  once  or  twice 
alfo  difeharged  an  Ell  and  a  half  of  a  flat  knotted  Worm,  call’d 
by  the  French ,  Solitaire.  From  this  he  thinks  we  have  Reafen 
to  conclude,  that  there  are  vaft  Stores  of  the  Eggs  of  Infects 
mix’d  with,  and  treafur’d  up  in,  all  thofe  Aliments,  where  wc 
leaft  fufpeCt  them  ;  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  Stomach, 
or  an  Oven,  as  it  were,  to  hatch  them. 

Our  own  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  give  very  furprifing  Ac- 
counts  of  fmall  Animals  found  in  various  Subllances,  and  ot 
different  Sorts.  Thus  an  anonymous  Author  takes  notice  ol  a 
very  extraordinary  InfcCt  found  amongft  Sand. 

As  we  examin’d,  fays  he,  with  an  excellent  Microfcope,  feme 
little  Grains  of  Sand  fearced,  we  perceived  an  Animal  with 
many  Feet,  its  Back  white  and  fcaly,  but  lels  than  any  oj 

thofe  hitherto  obferved.  For  altho’  the  Microfcope  iheue 
c  every 
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every  Grain  of  Sand  as  big  as  an  ordinary  Nut,  yet  this  Ani- 
mal  appeared  no  bigger  than  one  of  thofc  Grains  of  Sand  feen 
without  a  Microfcope. 

Mr.  J .  Harris  alfo  gives  the  following  Account  of  Ani¬ 
malcula  July  7.  1694  :  I  examin’d  a  fmall  Drop  of  Rain 
Water,  that  had  flood  in  a  Gally-pot  in  my  Window  for 
about  two  Months.  I  took  it  (with  the  Head  of  a  fmall  Pin) 
from  the  difcolour’d  Surface  of  the  Water,  and  in  it  I  obl'erv’d 
four  Sorts  of  Animals.  In  the  clear  Part  of  the  Drop  were 
two  Kinds,  and  both  very  fmall.  Some  were  of  the  Figure  of 
Ants  Eggs  ;  thefe  were  in  continual  Motion,  and  that  very 
fwift  :  And  I  find,  that  this  Kind  of  oval  Figure  is  the  moft 
common  to  the  Animalcula  found  in  Liquors.  The  other  Sort, 
that  were  in  the  Clear  of  the  Drop,  were  much  more  oblong, 
about  three  times  as  long  as  broad  :  thefe  were  exceeding  nu¬ 
merous,  but  their  Motion  was  flow,  in  comparifon  of  the 
former. 

In  the  third  Part  of  the  Drop  (for  the  Water,  from  whence 
I  took  it,  had  contra&ed  a  thickifh  Scum)  I  found  alfo  two  Sorts 
of  Animals,  as  a  kind  of  Eels,  likethofein  Vinegar,  but  much 
fmaller,  and  with  thin  Extremes  more  fharp.  Thefe  would 
wriggle  out  into  the  clear  Part,  and  then  fuddenly  betake  theni- 
felves  back  again,  and  hide  in  the  thick  and  muddy  Part  of  the 
Drop,  much  like  common  Eels  in  the  Water.  I  faw  here  alfo 
an  Animal  like  a  large  Maggot,  which  would  contract  itfelf  up 
into  a  fphericaj  Figure,  and  then  flretch  itfelf  out  again  :  the 
End  of  its  Tail  appeared  with  a  Forceps,  like  that  of  an  Ear¬ 
wig  ;  and  I  could  plainly  fee  it  open  and  (hut  its  Mouth,  from 
whence  Air-bubbles  would  frequently  be  difeharged.  Of  thefe 
I  could  number  about  four  or  five,  and  they  feemed  to  be  bufy 
with  their  Mouths,  as  if  feeding. 

Thefe  four  Kinds  of  living  Creatures  I  found  afterwards 
alfo  in  many  other  Drops  of  the  fame  corrupted  Water  that 
is,  in  its  Film,  or  Scum  which  was  on  the  Surface.  For  under 
that,  in  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Water,  I  could  never  find  any 
Animals  at  all,  unlefs  when  the  Water  was  difturbed,  and  the 
Surface  fhaken  down  into,  and  mingled  with,  the  lower  Parts. 

April  27.  1696.  With  a  much  better  Microfcope,  I  exa¬ 
mined  fome  Rain-water  that  flood  uncover’d  a  pretty  while, 
but  had  not  contracted  any  fuch  thick  and  difcolour’d  Scum, 
as  that  before-mentioned  had.  In  this,  where  it  was  clear, 
I  could  not  find  any  Animals  at  all  :  But  a  little,  thin,  white 
Scum,  that,  like  Greafe,  began  to  appear  on  the  Surface,  I 
found  to  be  a  Congeries  of  exceeding  fmall  Animalcula  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Shapes  and  Sizes,  much  like  thofe  produced  by  fleeping 
Barley  in  Water. 

At  the  fame  time  I  look’d  on  a  fmall  Drop  of  the  green  Sur¬ 
face  of  fome  Puddle- water  which  flood  in  my  Yard  :  This  I 
found  to  be  altogether  compofed  of  Animals  of  fevera]  Shapes 
and  Magnitudes  ;  but  the  moll  remarkable  were  thofe  which  I 
found  gave  the  Water  that  green  Colour,  and  were  oval  Crea¬ 
tures,  whofe  middle  Part  were  of  a  Grafs-green,  but  each  End 
clear  and  tranfparent.  They  would  contract  and  dilate  them- 
felves,  tumble  over-and-over  many  times  together,  and  then 
fhoot  away  like  Fifhes  :  their  Head  was  at  their  broadefl  End  ; 
for  they  flill  moved  that  Way.  They  were  very  numerous, 
but  yet  fo  large,  that  I  could  diflinguifh  them  very  plainly, 
with  a  Glafs  that  did  not  magnify  very  much.  Among  thefe 
were  interfperfed  many  other  fmaller  and  tranfparent  Animals, 
like  thofe  mention’d  but  now,  as  found  in  the  whitifh  Scum 
that  was  on  fome  Rain-water  which  had  flood  a  while  un¬ 
covered. 

April  29.  1769.  I  found  another  Sort  of  Creatures  in  the 
Water  (fome  of  which  I  had  kept  in  a  Window,  in  an  open 
Glafs)  }  they  were  as  large  as  three  of  the  other,  with  a  green 
Border  about  their  Middles,  but  thefe  were  perfectly  clear  and 
colourlefs. 

Then  alfo  examining  more  accurately  the  Belts,  or  Girdles, 
or  Green,  that  were  about  the  Animals  mentioned  above,  I 
found  them  to  be  compofed  of  Globules,  fo  like  the  Rowes  or 
Spawn  of  Fifh,  that  I  could  not  but  fancy  they  ferved  for  the 
fame  Ufe  in  thefe  little  Creatures.  For  I  found  now,  fince 
April  27.  many  of  them  without  any  thing  at  all  of  that  green 
Belt  or  Girdle  5  others  with  it  very  much,  and  that  unequally, 
diminifhed,  and  the  Water  filled  with  a  vail  Number  of  fmall 
Animals,  which  before  I  faw  not  there,  and  which  I  now  look’d 
on  as  the  young  animated  Fry,  which  the  old  ones  had  fhed. 
I  continued  looking  on  them,  at  times,  for  two  Days  ;  during 
which  Time,  the  Number  of  the  old  ones,  with  the  green 
Girdles,  decreafed  more  and  more,  and  at  lafl  I  could  not  fee 
one  of  them  fo  encompafs’d,  but  they  were  all  clear  and  colour¬ 
lefs  from  End  to  End. 

May  18.  1696.  I  look’d  on  fome  of  the  Surface  of  Puddle- 
water,  which  was  bluifh,  or,  rather,  of  a  changeable  Colour, 
between  Blue  and  Red  ;  in  a  very  fmall  Drop  of  which  I  found 
prodigious  Numbers  of  Animals,  and  of  various  Bignefles  ;  but 
among  thofe  were  none  with  thofe  Girdles  before-mentioned, 
either  of  Green  or  any  other  Colour. 

I  then  alfo  examined  the  Surface  of  fome  other  Puddle-water, 
that  look’d  a  little  greenifh  and  this  I  found  Hock’d  with  fuch 
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infinite  Numbers  of  Animals,  that  I  never  faw  the  like  any¬ 
where,  but  in  the  Genitura  Mafculina  of  fome  Creatures. 
Among  thefe  there  were  very  many  of  a  greenilh  Colour  ;  but 
they  all  moved  fo  Itrangely  fwift,  and  were  fo  near  to  each 
other,  that  tho’  I  tired  my  Eyes,  I  could  not  diflinguilh  whe¬ 
ther  the  green  Colour  were  all  over  their  Bodies,  or  whether  it 
were  only  round  their  Middle  in  Girdles,  as  before.  But  from 
the  Roundnefs  of  their  Figure,  and  their  Smallnefs,  I  judge 
that  they  chiefly  confilted  of  the  young  animated  Spawn  of  that 
Kind  of  Animals  I  mention’d  above.  I  found,  that  the  Point 
of  a  Pin  clipp’d  in  Spittle  would  prefently  kill  them  all,  as  I  fup- 
pofe  it  will  other  Animalcula  of  this  Sort. 

The  fame  Day  alfo  I  looked  on  the  Surface  of  fome  Mineral 
(Chalybeate)  Water,  which  had  flood  in  a  Phial  flopp'd  for 
about  thee  Weeks:  in  it  I  faw  two  Kinds  of  Animals,  one 
exceeding  fmall,  and  the  other  very  large  ;  which  latter  Sort 
had  on  the  Tail  fomething  that  looked  like  Pins.  There  were 
but  very  few  of  either  Sort. 

The  compounded  Salt,  or  Vitriol  of  the  Water,  was  fhot 
into  pretty  figures,  but  all  irregular.  They  looked  all  like  a 
fmall  Heap  of  little  Sticks,  laid  acrofs  each  other  at  all  Angles 
and  Pofitions  ;  only  they  were  tranfparent,  and  a  little  greenilh, 
as  Cryflals  of  a  chalybeate  Nature  ufe  to  be. 

I  infuled  whole  Pepper-corns,  Eay-berries,  Oats,  Barley, 
and  Wheat,  in  Water,  whofe  Scum,  after  two  or  three  Days, 
afforded  Animals,  as  hath  been  often  already  found  by  others, 
at  leaft,  as  to  fome  of  them:  But  I  found  the  greatefl  Num¬ 
bers  and  Variety  in  Wheat  and  Barley  Water,  and  the  fewefl 
in  that  wherein  Bay-berries  had  been  fleeped. 

How  fuch  vafl  Numbers  of  Animals  can  be  thus  (as  it  were, 
at  Pleafure)  produced,  without  having  recourfe  to  equivocal 
Generation,  feems  a  very  great  Difficulty  to  account  for.  But 
though  the  folving  of  it  that  way  makes  fhort  Work  of  the 
Matter,  (for  ’tis  eafy  enough  to  fay,  they  are  bred  there  by 
Putrefaction)  yet  the  aflerting  equivocal  Generation  feems  to 
me  to  imply  more  Abfurdities  and  Difficulties,  than  perhaps 
may  appear  at  firfl  Sight :  I  wifh  therefore,  that  this  Matter 
would  a  while  employ  the  Thoughts  of  fome  ingenious  and  in- 
quifitive  Man.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  conje&ured,  that 
thefe  Animalcula  may  be  produced  by  one  or  both  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways  : 

1.  I  have  thought,  that  the  Eggs  of  fome  exceeding  fmall 
InfeCts,  which  are  very  numerous,  may  have  been  laid  or  lodged 
in  the  Plioe,  or  Rugae,  of  the  Coats  of  the  Grain,  by  fome 
Kinds  that  inhabit  on  thofe  Seeds,  as  their  proper  Places. 
For  that  InfeCts  of  the  larger  Kinds  do  frequently  thus  depo- 
fit  their  Eggs  on  the  b  lowers  and  Leaves  of  Plants,  is  often 
experimented  ;  and  ’tis  very  probable,  that  the  fmaller  or  mi- 
crofcopical  InfeCts  do  the  fame.  Now  thefe  being  wafhed  out 
of  the  Seeds,  by  their  Immerfion  in  Water,  may  rife  to  the 
Surface,  and  there  be  hatched  into  thofe  Animals  which  we  fee 
fo  plentifully  to  abound  there. 

2.  Or  the  Surface  of  the  Water  may  receive  the  flraggling 
Eggs  of  fome  microfcopical  InfeCts,  that  perhaps  were  about  in 
the  Air,  and  being  fitted  and  prepared  for  this  Purpofe,  by  the 
Infufion  of  proper  Grain,  or  a  proportionable  Degree  of  Heat, 
may  compofe»io  proper  a  Nidus  for  them,  that  they  may  by 
the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  be  eafily  hatched  into  living  Creatures, 
which,  it  is  probable,  (like  the  llrange  Water-infeCt,  from 
whence  a  Gnat  is  produced,  mentioned  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hook, 
in  his  Micrographia ,  whofe  Metamorphofis  I  have  often  with 
Pleafure  feen)  may  afterwards  turn  into  Flies,  or  winged  In- 
feCls  of  the  fame  Species  of  the  Animal  Parent.  And,  perhaps, 
fometimes,  both  thefe  Circum (lances,  and  other  of  the  like 
Nature,  concur  for  their  ProduClion. 

Mr.  Gray’;  Account  of  Animalcula . 

I  have  obferved  in  Haemifphaerules  of  Water,  duly  apply’d  to 
the  End  of  a  Wire,  two  Sorts  of  microfcopical  InfeCts,  glo¬ 
bular  and  elliptical.  Thofe  of  a  globular  Form  are  but  little 
lefs  tranfparent  than  the  Water  they  fwim  in  ;  they  have  fome¬ 
times  two  dark  Spots  diametrically  oppofite,  but  thefe  are  rare¬ 
ly  feen  ;  there  are  fometimes  two  of  thefe  globular  InfeCts  (tick¬ 
ing  together  ;  where  they  are  joined,  ’tis  opacous  ;  poffibly  they 
may  be  in  the  ACt  of  Generation.  They  have  a  twofold  Mo¬ 
tion,  a  fwift  progreffive  irregular  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
Rotation  on  their  Axes  at  Right  Angles  to  the  Diameter  that 
has  the  dark  Spots  :  But  this  is  feen  only  when  they  move  (low¬ 
ly.  They  are  almolt  of  an  incredible  Minutenefs. 

I  have  examined  many  tranfparent  Fluids,  as  Water,  Wine, 
Brandy,  Vinegar,  Beer,  Spittle,  Urine,  (Ac.  and  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  found  any  of  them  without  more  or  lefs  of  the 
Bodies  of  thefe  InfeCls  5  but  I  have  not  feen  any  in  Motion, 
except  in  common  Water,  that  has  flood  for  fometimes  a  longer, 
at  others  a  fhorter  time,  as  has  been  obferved  by  M.  Lenven- 
hoeck  ;  though  I  do  not  remember  he  has  obferved,  that  they 
are  exiflent  in  the  Water,  before  they  revive.  In  the  River, 
after  the  Water  has  been  thickened  by  Rain,  there  are  fuch 
infinite  Numbers  of  them,  that  the  Water  feems  in  great  part 
to  owe  its  Opacity  and  Whitenefs  to  thefe  Globules,  Rain- 
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U'ater,  fo  foon  as  it  falls,  has  many  ;  and  Siibw-water  has  more; 
of  thefe  Globules.  The  Dew,  that  ftands  on  glals  Windows, 
has  them  ;  and  forafmuch  as  Rains  and  Dews  are  continually 
afeending  or  defeending,  I  believe  we  may  fay,  the  Air  is  full 
of  them.  They  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecific  Gravity  with 
the  Water  they  fwim  in,  the  Dead  remaining  in  all  Parts  of  the 
Water.  Of  many  Thoufands  that  I  have  feen,  I  could  difeern 
no  fenfible  Difference  in  their  Diameters,  they  appearing  of 
equal  Bignefs.  In  Water  that  has  been  boiled,  they  retain  their 
Shapes,  and  will  fometimes  revive. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Infedls  I  have  this  way  feen,  but 
thefe  are  not  fo  frequently  (at  leaft  this  Winter- feafon)  to  be 
found  ;  they  are  much  longer  than  the  former  ;  they  can  tranf- 
form  themfelves  into  many  Shapes  ;  they  are  for  the  moft  part 
elliptical  ;  but  fometimes  they  contradl  themfelves  fo  as  to  be 
almoft  globular  ;  and  fometimes  they  contract  themfelves  fo,  as 
to  be  twice  or  three  times  longer  than  broad  ;  thefe  fometimes 
turn  themfelves  round  on  their  Axes  and  Diameters  as  they  go  ; 
they  coiifift  of  tranfparent  and  opacous  Parts.  Philof.  Tranf 
Abr.  Vol.  3. 

Sir  Edmund  King’r  Obfervations  of  Animalcula. 

Having  fteep’d  Oats  in  Rain-water  fome  Days,  (perhaps  nine 
or  ten)  and  looking  upon  it  with  my  bare  Eye,  I  faw  a  Sub¬ 
fiance,  that  feemed  to  me  like  that  ufually  called  a  Mother 
(on  other  Liquors)  ;  and  laying  as  much  of  it  as  a  fmall  Pin’s 
Head  upon  the  Objedt  Plate  of  my  beft  Microfcope,  I  could 
very  eaiily  difeern  leven  or  eight  Sorts  of  Animalcula  of  differ¬ 
ent  Sizes  and  Shapes  (or  more)  fwimming  in  this  Subfiance. 
Their  Shapes  and  Sizes  were  after  this  manner,  as  near  as  I 
could  guefs  :  They  were  all  very  nimble  in  their  Motions,  by 
Computation,  feven  thoufand  times  magnified. 

The  thin  Scum  upon  a  Pepper-water,  that  refembled  Flakes 
of  Salt  upon  fome  Sorts  of  human  Urine,  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  Objedt  Plate  of  the  Microfcope,  was  only 
Cluflers  of  Animalcula ,  that  had  liquid  Matter  enough  to  fwim 
in  ;  and  I  was  in  Admiration  at  their  Numbers,  Motions,  Va¬ 
riety,  and  Minutenefs. 

In  a  Decodtion  of  Herbs,  that  was  flrained,  and  fet  by  for  a 
particular  Ufe  ;  in  a  little  of  the  Settling  of  that,  (as  much  a9 
a  Pin’s  Head)  I  faw  Creatures  like  little  Eels,  which  feemed 
to  be  {harp  at  both  Ends,  with  a  wriggling  Motion. 

I  obferve  thefe  fmall  Creatures  above-mentioned  (if  I  may 
fo  call  them)  refemble  the  Nature  of  Fifh,  in  feveral  refpedts : 

1.  They’ll  flock  together,  and  lie  clofe  together,  as  if  they 
were  in  Shoals  like  Carps  in  a  Pond,  that  has  been  fhallow, 
as  I  have  often  feen,  fometimes  in  one  Place,  fometimes  in  an¬ 
other  ;  but  when  difturbed,  they  are,  as  to  your  Sight,  all  di- 
fperfed  and  loft  in  a  trice ;  and  fo  are  thefe  little  Creatures  in 
their  original  Liquor,  if  you  fhake  the  Liquor  before  you  look 
to  find  them  in  Shoals,  or  after  ;  at  leaft,  I  am  fure  I  did,  and 
could  never  find  any  in  that  Parcel  of  Liqdor,  till  next  Day,  or 
till  they  affociated  again. 

2.  They  will  follow  their  Liquor,  to  adl  in,  to  the  laft  Par¬ 
ticle  of  it,  till  they  have  no  more  to  fwim  in,  and  then  will 
feem  to  ftruggle  for  want  of  it,  till  their  Strength  fails  them, 
and  then  after  a  Minute  they  will  feem  dead  uptm  the  Objedt 
Plate,  when  the  watry  Parts  are  dried  away. 

3.  They  will  lie  as  if  they  were  dead,  near  half  an  Hour,  or 
more  ;  then  put  a  little  Water  to  them,  in  half  a  Minute  they 
will  begin  to  move  themfelves  again,  and  by  Degrees  begin  to 
fwim  faintly  and  feebly  at  firft  (as  Fifh  will  do) ;  then  recover¬ 
ing  their  Strength  again,  will  perform  their  brifk  Motion  as 
vigoroufly  as  ever. 

4.  Thofe  that  are  almoft  dead,  will  look  flat,  as  if  preffed 
thin  ;  but  when  they  move,  turn  themfelves  over  and  over, 
without  any  regular  Motion  ;  fo  that  you  might  fee  them  as 
thin  as  the  thinneft  Spangle  you  ever  faw,  and  like  it  in  Shape  ; 
and  they  will  continue  fo,  fo  long  as  they  are  faint  and  fick : 
But  within  about  an  Hour’s  time,  they  will  grow  plump  and 
well  again,  if  you  add  frefh  Liquor  to  them  in  time. 

Th zte  Animalcula  chufe,  for  the  moft  part,  the  Top  of  the 
Liquor  ;  I  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  the  Air. 

If  you  perceive  them  lie  dead  upon  the  Objedt  Plate,  as  I 
did,  and  do  not  remember  to  add  Water  to  revive  them,  with¬ 
in  an  Hour,  they  will  be  dead  indeed  :  But  you  may  fee  them 
in  the  Pofture  you  left  them,  many  Days  after. 

Now  to  give  farther  Teftimony,  that  they  are  Animalcula, 
which  fome  doubt,  I  have  noted  the  following  Obfervations : 

If  you  take  a  fine  Needle,  and  put  the  Point  into  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  though  you  can  fee  none  of  the  Spirit  with  your  bare 
Eye  upon  its  Point  when  you  take  it  out,  yet  if  you  prick  the 
fame  Point  of  that  Needle  into  the  Middle  of  that  Drop,  no 
bigger  than  a  fmall  Pin’s  Head,  when  fome  Hundreds  of  thefe 
Anbnalcula  are  fwimming,  very  nimbly  frifking  about,  you 
fhall  immediately  fee  thefe  minute  Creatures  (if  1  may  fo  call 
them)  prefently  affedted  from  the  acid  Particles,  fo  as  to  fpread 
themfelves,  and  tumble  down  feemingly  dead. 

If  youdiffolve  Salt,  and,  with  the  Point  of  the  fame  Needle, 
repeat  the  Experiment  (in  the  fame  manner)  in  fome  of  the 


fame  Liquor  that  contains  fome  of  the  fame  Parcel  of  Animal- 
cula ,  you  fhall  fee  the  Creatures  afore-mentioned  be  aft'edted 
too,  flop  in  their  Motion,  but  in  another  manner  quite ;  not 
fpread  flat,  as  thofe  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol  did,  but  fhrink  long 
and  round,  in  Form  and  Figure  of  that  we  call  whole  Oatmeal, 
or  an  excoriated  Oat.  And  whereas  the  firft  with  the  Spirit  fell 
down  flat  without  turning;  thefe,  as  foon  as  affedled,  turn 
round,  when  they  begin  to  be  fick,  and  wabble,  as  we  fay, 
before  they  fall  down  to  the  Bottom  and  die,  unlefs  you  quick¬ 
ly  recover  them  with  frefh  Water,  and  then  you  will  perceive 
them  get  a  new  Life  by  Degrees. 

Tindture  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  put  into  them  in  the  fame  manner, 
kills  them  more  immediately  ;  but  yet  they  will  be  firft  fo  fick, 
or  fo  affedled ,  call  it  what  you  pleafe,  as  you  may  fee  by  a 
furprifing  convulfive  Motion,  they  will  grow  faint  and  languid 
apace,  as  you  may  fee  them  fall  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Drop 
upon  your  Object  Plate  dead,  but  in  their  own  Shape,  as  they 
were  before  you  applied  your  Needle  ;  and  will  neither  be  flat, 
as  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  nor  cylindrical,  as  with  common 
fait  Liquor. 

Ink  kills  them  as  foon  as  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  but  makes  them 
feem  to  fhrink  divers  ways  ;  I  fuppofe  by  the  Solution  of  Cop¬ 
peras,  which  is  in  its  Compofition. 

Blood  (newly  preffed  from  a  Prick  purpofely  made  in  your 
Finger)  kills  them  almoft  as  foon  as  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  by  reafon 
(I  fuppofe)  of  the  Salt  therein  :  But  it  is  a  fine  and  furprifing 
Sight,  to  obferve  them  fwimming  and  buftling,  firft  among  the 
Globules  of  the  Blood  juftling  one  another,  like  Fifh  that  are 
fuddenly  deprived  of  Water,  and  buftle  together  amongft  Mud  j 
for  fo  they  appeared  to  me. 

Urine  kills  them  too,  in  a  little  time,  tho’  not  fo  foom 

Sugar,  diffolved  like  Salt,  kills  them  alfo,  if  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  with  that  fome  die  flat,  and  fome  die  round. 

Sack  will  kill  them,  but  not  fo  fpeedily  as  the  other  Liquors. 
Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  Vol.  3. 

Animalcula  in  the  Itch ,  by  Dr.  Bononio. 

I  found  an  itchy  Perfon,  and  afking  him  where  he  felt  the 
greateft  and  moft  acute  Itching,  he  pointed  to  a  great  many 
Puftules  not  fcabbedover;  of  which  picking  out  one  with  a  very 
fine  Needle,  and  fqueezing  from  it  a  fine  Water,  I  took  out  a 
very  fmall  white  Globule,  fcarcely  difcernible.  Obferving  that 
with  a  Mifcrofcope,  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  minute  living  Crea¬ 
ture,  in  Shape  refembling  a  Tortoife,  of  whitifh  a  Colour,  a 
little  dark  upon  the  Back,  with  thin  and  long  Hairs,  of  nim¬ 
ble  Motion,  with  fix  Feet,  a  fharp  Head,  with  two  little 
Horns  at  the  End  of  the  Snout. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  firft  Difcovery,  I  repeated*  the  Search 
in  feveral  itchy  Perfons  of  different  Age,  Complexion  and  Sex, 
and  at  differing  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  found  in  all  the  fame 
Animals,  and  that  in  moft  of  the  watry  Puftules  ;  for  now-and- 
then,  in  fome  few,  I  could  not  fee  any. 

And  though  by  reafon  of  their  Minutenefs,  and  Colour  the 
fame  with  the  Skin,  ’tis  hard  to  difeern  thefe  Creatures  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Body  ;  neverthelefs  I  have  fometimes  feen  them 
upon  the  Joints  of  the  Fingers  in  the  little  Furrows  of  the  Cu- 
ticula ,  where  with  their  fharp  Head  they  firft  begin  to  enter, 
and,  by  this  gnawing  and  working  in  with  their  Body,  they 
caufe  a  troublefome  Itching,  till  they  are  got  quite  under  the 
Cuticula  ;  and  then  ’tis  eafy  to  fee,  how  they  make  ways  from 
Place  to  Place  by  their  biting  and  eating,  one  fingle  one  happen¬ 
ing  fometimes  to  make  feveral  Puftules,  of  which  I  have  often 
found  two  or  three  together,  and  for  the  moft  part  very  near 
to  one  another. 

I  examined  whether  or  no  thefe  Animalcules  laid  Eggs,  and 
at  laft,  from  the  hinder  Part  I  faw  drop  a  very  fmall  and  fcarce¬ 
ly  vifible  white  Egg,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  oblong,  like 
the  Seed  of  a  Pine-apple.  I  oftentimes  found  thefe  Eggs  after¬ 
wards,  from  which,  no  doubt,  thefe  Creatures  are  generated. 

From  this  Difcovery  it  may  be  no  difficult  matter  to  give  a 
more  rational  Account  of  the  Itch,  than  Authors  have  hitherto 
delivered  ;  it  being  very  probable,  that  this  contagious  Difeafe 
is  no  other  than  the  continual  Biting  of  thefe  Animalcules  in  . 
the  Skin,  by  means  of  which  fome  Portion  of  the  Serum 
oufing  out  through  the  fmall  Apertures  of  the  Cutis,  little 
watry  Bladders  are^ made,  within  which  the  Infers  continuing 
to  gnaw,  the  Infedted  are  forced  to  fcratch,  and  by  Scratching 
increafe  the  Mifchief,  and  thus  renew  the  troublefome  VVork, 
breaking  not  only  the  little  Puftules,  but  the  Skin  too,  and 
fome  little  Blood-ve(Tels,  and  fo  making  Scabs,  crufty  Soies, 
and  fuch-like  filthy  Symptoms. 

From  hence  we  come  to  underftand  how  the  Itch  proves  to 
be  a  Diftemper  fo  very  catching,  fince  thefe  Creatures,  by  Am¬ 
ple  ContadI,  can  eafily  pafs  from  one  Body  to  another,  their  Mo¬ 
tion  being  wonderfully  fwift,  and  they  as  well  crawling  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Body  as  under  the  Cuticula,  being  \ery  apt 
to  flick  to  every  thing  that  touches  them  ;  and  a  very  tew  of 
them  being  once  lodged,  they  multiply  apace  bv  the  Eggs  whic 
they  lay.  Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  if  this  Infection  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  means  of  Sheets,  Towels,  Handkerchie  , 
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Gloves,  ufed  by  itchy  Perfons ;  it  being  eafy  enough  for 
fome  of  thefe  Creepers  to  be  lodged  in  fuch  things  as  thofe ; 
and  indeed  I  have  obferved,  that  they  will  live  out  of  the  Body 
two  or  three  Days. 

Nor  Ihall  we  be  at  a  Lofs  to  know  the  Reafon  of  the  Cure 
of  this  Malady,  by  Lixivials,  Wafhes,  Baths,  and  Ointments 
made  up  with  Salts,  Sulphurs,  Vitriols,  Mercuries  Simple, 
Precipitate  or  Sublimate,  and  fuch  Sort  of  corrofive  and  pene¬ 
trating  Medicines ;  thefe  being  infallibly  powerful  to  kill  the 
Vermin  lodged  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Skin,  which  Scratching 
will  never  do,  partly  by  reafon  of  their  Hardnefs,  and  partly 
becaufe  they  are  l'o  minute  as  fcarcely  to  be  found  by  the  Nails. 
Neither  do  inward  Medicines  perform  any  real  Service  in  this 
Cafe.  And  if  in  Pra&ice  we  oftentimes  experience,  that  this 
Difeafe,  when  we  think  it  is  quite  cured  by  Undlion,  does 
neverthelefs  in  a  fhort  time  return  again,  this  is  not  ft  range, 
fince  though  the  Ointment  may  have  killed  all  the  living  Crea¬ 
tures,  yet  it  may  not  probably  have  deftroyed  all  their  Eggs, 
laid,  as  it  were,  in  the  Nefts  of  the  Skin,  from  which  they 
may  afterwards  breed  again,  and  renew  the  Diftemper.  And 
upon  this  Account,  ’tis  very  advifeable,  after  the  Cure  is  once 
performed,  ftill  to  continue  the  Anointing  for  a  Day  or  two 
more ;  which  it  is  the  eafier  to  do,  becaufe  thefe  Liniments 
may  be  made  agreeable  enough,  and  of  a  good  Smell,  as  par¬ 
ticularly  is  that  compounded  of  the  Ointment  of  Orange-flow¬ 
ers,  or  Rofes,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  red  Precipitate.  Phil. 
Tranf.  Abr.  Vol.  4. 

Lcewenhoeck  calculates,  that  a  thoufand  Million  of  Animal- 
cula,  which  are  difeovered  in  common  Water,  are  not,  altoge¬ 
ther,  fo  large  as  a  common  Grain  of  Sand.  This  Author,  upon 
examining  the  Male  Sperm  of  various  Animals,  difeovered,  in 
many,  infinite  Numbers  of  Animalcula,  not  larger  than  thofe 
above-mentioned.  The  white  Matter  alfo,  which  flicks  to  the 
Teeth,  abounds  with  Animalcula  of  various  Figures,  to  which 
Vinegar  is  fatal.  And  we  have  feen  under  the  Article  Acetum, 
that  Vinegar  contains  Animalcula  in  the  Shape  of  Eels.  In 
fhort,  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  which  corrupts,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  Animalcules;  but  I  am  not  yet  fatisfy’d,  that  Animalcula 
are  difcoverable  in  any  Animal  Subftance  in  Nature,  which  is  not 
in  a  State  of  Putrefadlion,  notwithftanding  what  the  Author 
above  quoted  has  afi'erted.  It  is  certain,  that  Animal  Subftances 
very  foon  incline  to  Putrefadlion,  and  the  Sperm  the  fooneft  of 
all  others,  that  is,  in  a  very  few  Minutes,  or  perhaps  Moments. 

I  would  not  from  hence  infer,  that  Animalcules  are  generated  by 
Putrefaction  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Heat  neceftary  to 
Putrefaction  may  hatch  the  Seeds  of  Animalcula  depofited  in  vari¬ 
ous  Subftances  thus  putrefy’d  ;  and  perhaps  thefe  Subftances 
may  afford  them  a  convenient  Medium  to  fubfift  in. 

But  as  moft  Difcoveries  in  Natural  Philofophy  have  laid  a 
Foundation  for  the  warm  Imaginations  of  fome  Men  to  build 
a  lame  Theory  upon,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  real  Knowledge; 
fo  thofe  relating  to  Animalcula  have  been  drawn  in,  however 
improperly,  to  l'upport  the  moft  whimfical  and  chimerical 
Syftems. 

Thus  fome  have  afferted,  that  the  Animalcules  found  in  the 
.Sperm  of  Male  Animals,  were  the  future  Animals  in  Minia¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  by  thefe  Generation  was  perform’d.  Others 
have  attempted  to  prove,  that  all  Difeafes  were  produced  by 
Animalcula,  not  confidering  that  thefe,  when  found  in  the  pu¬ 
trid  Parts  of  Animals,  were  the  EffeCts,  and  not  the  Caufes  of 
Diftempers.  Thus  Default  has  with  much  Labour  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  and  Hydro¬ 
phobia,  were  caufed  by  Animalcula ;  and  I  remember  fomewhere 
to  have  met  with  a  Theory  of  the  Plague,  which  makes  that 
terrible  Diforder  produced  by  In  feds  brought  by  the  Eaft 
Wind. 

ANIMALIS  FACULTAS,  vel  VIRTUS.  The  Animal 
Faculty,  or  Power.  See  Facultas. 

ANIMALIS  MOTUS,  Animal  Motion. 

ANIMALIS  SPIRITUS,  Animal  Spirit.  SeeSpiRiTus. 
ANIMATIO,  Animation  ;  an  enigmatical  Word  ufed  by 
the  Alchymifts  in  the  Affair  of  Tranfmutation  of  Metals,  when 
the  white  foliated  Earth  is  to  be  fermented  •  with  the  phi- 
lofophical  or  celeftial  Water  of  Sulphur.  Mercury  is  faid  to  be 
animated,  when,  by  Conjunction  with  a  perfed  Metal,  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  certain  Species.  Libav.  Apoc.  Hermet.  Part.  1 .  Cap.  10. 
Such  a  Mercury  is  wanted  by  the  Spagirifts  to  help  them  to  the 
Philofopher’s  Stone.  Cajlellus. 

ANIME.  Animc  gummi ,  Gummi  Amlnea ,  Scrap.  Minea 
Galeni.  Aminea ,  Myrrha ,  Caef.  Aniimum ,  Amato. 

Is  a  Gum,  or  white  Refin,  brought  to  us  from  America  ;  it 
flows  from  an  Incifion  made  in  a  Tree,  of  a  moderate  Bignefs, 
the  Leaves  of  which  are  much  like  thofe  of  Myrtle  ;  its  Fruit 
is  of  a  good  Size,  2nd  called  Lobus. 

The  bell  Gum  Anime  ought  to  be  white,  dry,  friable,  clean, 
of  a  good  Smell,  that  loon  confumes  when  thrown  into  the 
lire  ::  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  eflentialSalt. 

It  is  proper  to  difeufs,  to  foften  and  diflipate  cold  Humours, 
fer  the  Head-ach  ;  to  (Lengthen  the  Brain,  they  apply  it  to  the 


Top  of  the  Head,  and  perfume  Night-caps  widiit:  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  cleanfing  and  cicatrizing  Wounds.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Its  principal  Ufe  in  Medicine  is  external,  in  cold,  painful, 
rheumatic,  flatulent  Affedions  of  the  Head,  Nerves  and  Joints, 
Palfies,  Contradions,  Relaxations,  Contufions,  CV.  It  is  an 
Ingredient  in  Plaifters  and  Cerates  for  thefe  Purpofes.  Rail 
Hiji.  Plant.  1846. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Gum  Anime,  the  Oriental,  and  the 
Weftern. 

The  Weftern  Anime  is  theTear,  or  white  Refill,  of  a  Tree 
that  grows  in  New  Spain.  It  is  fomewhat  inclining  to  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  Frankincenfe,  [pellucid,  white,  inclining  to  a  Citron- 
colour]  but  more  oleaginous  than  Copal.  We  have  it  imported 
in  Grains  like  Frankincenfe,  but  they  are  bigger,  and,  if 
broken,  appear  of  a  yellow  Colour  like  Rofin.  It  is  of  a  moft 
grateful  and  fragrant  Smell ;  and,  thrown  upon  hot  Coa's,  is 
eafily  confirmed.  It  differs  from  the  Oriental,  in  that  it  is  not 
io  white  or  fhining.  The  Oriental  alfo  is  imported  in  great 
tranfparent  Lumps. 

The  Oriental  is  of  three  Kinds  ;  firft,  the  white  ;  fecondly, 
the  blackifh,  which  is  fomewhat  like  Myrrh,  fweet-feented 
and  reckoned,  by  Diofcorides ,  a  bad  Species  of  Myrrh.  He  calls 
it  Mineca ,  from  the  Country  where  it  principally  grew.  Sera- 
pio  calls  it  Amincsa ,  which  Word  the  Portuguefe  corrupted  into 
Anime.  A  third  Kind  is  added  by  Clufius ,  which  is  the  pale, 
refinous,  and  very  dry  and  fcorch’d  Sort.  All  die  Kinds  exhale 
a  grateful  Odour  in  Suftumigations. 

J.  Bauhine  reckons  up  five  Species  of  Gum  Anime. 

1.  The  Anime  of  the  Colour  of  yellow  Amber. 

2.  What  is  like  Rofin,  being  of  a  White  inclining  to  Yel¬ 
low. 

3.  The  white,  pellucid  Sort,  of  the  Tafte  of  Vernix,  [the 
Gum  of  the  Juniper-tree]  and  the  Smell  of  Maftich. 

4.  What  is  of  the  Colour  of  Colophony. 

5.  The  white  Species,  which  the  Indians  call  Copal. 

Rail  Hijl.  Plant.  See  Bdellium. 

ANIMELLiE.  The  Glandules  feated  under  the  Ears,  and 
all  along  under  the  lower  Jaw.  They  are  otherwife  called 
Ladlicinia.  Cajlellus  from  Vefalius. 

ANIMI  &  ANIMCE  DELIQUIUM.  See  De  liquium, 
Lipothymia,  and  Syncope. 

ANIMI  PALHEMAFA.  Affections  of  the  Mind. 

ANIMUS,  N»V,  ro(^,  0V/./.L,  yvcly.n,  S-idvoia..  The  fame  as 
Mens ,  the  Mind.  It  is  ufually  taken,  in  a  ftriCt  Senfe,  for 
that  Power  and  Faculty  of  the  human  Soul,  whereby  it  difeerns 
judges,  and  ratiocinates. 

As  there  is  a  very  ftriCt  Connection  betwixt  the  Mind  or 
Soul,  and  the  Body,  infomuch  that  it  is  impoffible,  that ’one 
fhould  be  difturbed  without  Injury  to  the  other,  the  following 
Obfervations,  with  refpeCt  to  their  EffeCts  upon  each  other,  will 
not  be  foreign  to  a  Work  of  which  Medicine  is  the  SubjeCt. 

A  laudable  and  temperate  Blood,  duly  carried  through  the 
Veftels  of  the  Brain,  imparts  Vigour  and  Strength  to  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Soul. 

’Tis  confirmed  to  us,  by  daily  Experience,  that  Prefence  of 
Mind,  Moderation  of  Paflions,  and  even  Brightnefs  and  Force 
of  Genius,  in  a  great  meafure  depend  upon  the  due  and  mode¬ 
rate  Circulation  of  a  laudable  Blood  thro’  the  Brain  ;  for  as  foon 
as  its  Motion  begins  to  grow  impetuous,  or  too  much  accele¬ 
rated,  fo  foon  a  Propenfity  to  Rafhnefs,  and  Excefs  of  Paflion 
lays  a  Foundation  for  Wrath  and  Difcord  :  When  its  Motion 
becomes  too  quick,  Madnefs  is  to  be  dreaded  as  the  Confe- 
quence,  as  may  be  obferved  in  Fevers.  If  the  Quantity  of  the 
Blood  is  too  fmall.  Dread  and  Terror  enfue;  if  it  moves  too 
flowiy,  a  mournful  and  dejeded  State  of  Mind  is  the  Refult. 

The  various  Inclinations  and  Propenfities  of  our  Minds 
either  to  Virtue  or  Vice,  depend  very  much  on  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Head. 

This  accounts  for  the  AffeCtions  of  the  Mind  bein°-  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Temperament  and  Conftitution  of  the  Body  ; 
for  we  obferve,  that  the  AClions,  commonly  called  Animal  are 
regulated,  as  it  were,  by  the  Motion  of  the  Blood.  Choleric 
People,  whofe  Blood  flows  very  rapidly,  are  exceeding  prone  to 
Rafhnefs,  Ambition,  Factions,  Seditions,  Enmities,  and  Ha¬ 
treds.  People  of  fanguine  Conftitutions,  whofe  Blood  flows  in 
a  gentle,  eafy  Stream,  are  inclined  to  Pleafures,  Luxury,  Eafe, 
Luft,  and  all  the  other  Means  of  gratifying  the  Senfes.  ’Thole 
of  phlegmatic  Habits,  whofe  Blood  flows  in  a  faint  and  lan¬ 
guid  Manner,  are  prone  to  Sloth,  Lazinefs,  Naftinefs,  Bafe- 
nefs,  and  a  Turn  for  efteeming  or  valuing  nothing.  And  thofe 
who  have  a  TinCture  of  Melancholy  in  their  Conftitutions,  and 
whofe  Blood  moves  very  flow,  are  cowardly,  jealous,  and  ob- 
ftinate. 

T  he  Difpofitions  of  our  Minds,  and  the  Operations  of  our 
Souls,  receive  a  different  Turn,  and  are  varioully  modified,  not 
only  by  the  Quality  and  Motion,  but  alfo  by  the  Quantity  of  our 
Blood. 

As  there  is  a  wide  Difference  betwixt  the  Quantity  and  Ef¬ 
fects  of  that  Degree  of  Motion  wherewith  a  fmall  Body,  and 
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that  whereby  one  larger,  is  moved  ;  fo  likewise,  in  the  Animal 
(Economy,  a  certain  Degree  of  Force  is  imprefs’d  on  the  Mind 
by  the  Circulation  of  a  large  Quantity  of  Blood,  and  a  propor- 
tionably  lefs,  by  the  Circulation  of  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Blood. 
Thus  we  obferve,  that  if  a  choleric  Man  abounds  in  Blood,  all 
the  Operations  of  his  Mind  are  vehement,  hot,  arid  impetuous ; 
by  which  means  his  Vigour  of  Mind,  his  Courage,  his  Solidity, 
his  Conltancy,  and  his  vehemeht  and  indefatigable  Inclination 
to  bring  about  his  own  Meafures,  are  augmented  ;  all  which 
are  propoiftionably  irripair’d  and  leffen’d,  by  diminifhing  the 
Quantity  of  the  Blood.  In  melancholic  Conftitutions,  if  a 
large  Quantity  of  thick  Blood  is  carried  thro’  the  Membranes 
of  the  Brain,  arid  their  minuteft  Veflels,  a  great  Steadinefs  or 
Compofure  of  Ideas,  fure  and  lafting  Impreflioris  of  Obje#s, 
and  uncommon  Conftancy  and  Refolution  iri  ailing,  are  the 
Refult.  When  Perfons  of  fanguine  Conftitutions  abound  in 
Hood,  they  are  voluptuous,  lufttul,  arid  fierce  ;  but  if  a  fcanty 
Portion  of  Blood  flows  in  their  Veins,  they  become  cowardly, 
fluiluating,  and  inconftant. 

As  a  large  Quantity  of  thick  Blood  contributes  to  Strength 
of  Body  and  Fortitude,  fo  a  fmall  Quantity  of  thin  Blood  lays 
a  Foundation  for  Cowardice,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  Inflrument 
of  a  quick  and  lively  Senfation. 

The  Sentiments  of  Arijlotle ,  upon  this  Point,  are  excellent, 
when  [Lib.  2.  De  Partibus ,  Cap.  4.]  he  talks  in  this  Strain  : 
“  Thofe  Animals  whofe  Blood  abounds  with  many  thick  Fi- 
“  bres,  are  bold  and  furious  ;  for  all  folid  Bodies,  when  heated, 
“  convey  a  Prong  Degree  of  Heat  :  Hence  it  is,  that  Bulls 
“  and  Boars  are  courageous,  wrathful  and  fierce  ;  for  their 

Blood  is  replenifh’d  with  Fibres.”  The  fame  venerable 
Author  afl’erts,  [Lib.  2.  De  Partibus  Animalium,  Cap.  2.] 
“  That  a  thick  hot  Blood  contributes  to  Strength,  but  not  to 
“  Underftanding  ;  and  that  a  thin  Blood  is  better  calculated  for 
“  the  feveral  Purpofes  of  Senfation  and  Underftanding.” 

Thus  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  not  only  unites  the  Soul 
with  the  Body,  but  alfo  governs  and  dire#s  its  Operations. 

So  long  as  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  is  duly  carried  on, 
the  vital  and  animal  Functions  are  regularly  and  exactly  per¬ 
formed  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  the  Man  perceives,  fees,  hears, 
thinks,  and  reafons  :  But  as  foon  as  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  is  impaired,  diminifhed,  or  quite  flopp’d,  fo  foon  his 
Senfes,  and  his  Memory,  the  Force  of  his  Imagination,  and  the 
Faculty  of  his  Reafon,  are  proportionably  diminifh’d,  impair’d, 
or  loft.  Whoever  is  defirous,  therefore,  that  his  Soul  and  Body 
fhould  long  maintain  their  darling  Union,  and  carry  on  their 
mutual  Intercourfe ;  or  that  his  Soul  Ibould  perform  her  Ope¬ 
rations  with  Eafe,  Delight,  and  Freedom ;  ought  to  bend  all 
his  Thoughts,  and  direct  his  principal  Care,  to  this  one  Point, 
the  preferving  found  and  entire  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 
and  thofe  vital  Motions,  which,  as  it  were,  influence  and  go¬ 
vern  it ;  which  End  is  moft  effectually  obtained  by  a  proper  Re¬ 
gimen,  with  regard  to  the  Non-naturals.  Whoever  alfo  is  fond 
of  that  happy  State,  which  is  the  genuine  Refult  of  a  found 
Mind  in  a  healthy  Body,  mull  be  at  due  Pains  to  preferve  the 
Circulation  of  his  Blood  temperate,  or  in  a  due  Medium  ;  for 
iuft  and  excellent  is  that  Observation  of  Hippocrates,  [Lib.  de 
Flatibus']  where  he  talks,jn  this  Strain  :  “  I  am  of  Opinion, 
“  that  nothing  in  the  whole  Body  is  more  conducive  to  Wif- 
“  dom  than  the  Blood ;  therefore,  fo  long  as  it  remains  in  a 
“  good  and  natural  State,  Wifdom  and  Prudence  are  not  want- 
««  ing ;  but  when  the  State  of  it  is  changed,  Prudence  {hares 
“  its  Fate,  and  vanifhes.  This  is  very  obfervable  in  Perfons 
“  that  are  drunk,  where,  by  the  fudden  Increafe  of  the  Blood, 

the  Mind  itfelf,  and  its  Prudence,  receive,  as  it  were,  a  fud- 
«  den  Shock  ;  and  they  become  infenfible  of  prefent  Evils,  and 
“  blefs  themfelves  in  the  flattering  and  delufive  Profpe#  of 
“  future  Good.”  There  is  a  very  remarkable  Paffage,  to  this 
Purpofe,  in  a  certain  Letter  which  Democritus  wrote  to  Hippo¬ 
crates,  where  he  fays,  “  That  the  Underftanding  is  increafed 
“  by  the  Prefence  of  Blood,  of  which  thofe  who  think  aright 

are  blefs’d  with  Store  ;  but  when  the  Body  is  difeafed,  and 

the  Mind  void  of  fufficient  Force  to  think  on  Virtue,  the 
“  Difeafe  darkens  the  Mind  herfelf,  and  draws  her  Prudence 
“  into  Confent.”  Hoffman's  Medicin.  Rational.  Syjlemat. 
Vol.  I. 

There  is  fo  noble  and  fublime  an  Harmony  and  Confent  be¬ 
tween  the  (Economy  of  the  vital  and  animal  Motions,  that  the 
leaft  Defe#  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  forthwith  produces 
a  proportionable  Alteration  in  the  animal  Functions  j  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  depraved  Imagination  not  only  influences,  but 
even  vitiates  and  fpoils,  the  Functions  of  the  whole  Body. 

This  Truth  might  be  illuftrated  and  confirm’d  by  numbcrlcfs 
Inftances  ;  a  few  of  which  will  well  enough  anfwer  my  pre¬ 
fent  Purpofe.  Whenever  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  ceafes,  the 
Mind  forthwith  forbears  to  exert  her  feveral  Operations,  and  all 
Reflection  and  Thought  are  at  an  End  with  her.  A  due  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Brain  maintains  the  Powers  of 
the  Soul,  and  the  Force  of  the  Genius,  in  their  native  Splendor 
and  Vigour  ;  but  as  foon  as  this  due  Circulation  is  difttirbed  or 
changed,  either  by  a  Diminution  or  an  Acceleration  of  Motion, 


the  Mind  is  forthwith  difpofed  to  inordinate  AfFeCtions,  and 
Deviations  from  the  Laws  of  Reafon  :  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
Difpofitions  and  Propenfions  of  the  Mind  depend  upon  the 
Temperament  of  the  Body,  or  the  due  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
thro’  the  Brain.  The  drinking  Wine,  or  taking  any  other  Sub- 
ftance,  which  can  impart  a  brifk  and  lively  Motion  to  the  Blood, 
ufes  generally  to  brighten  the  Genius,  and  advance  the  Wit 
above  its  common  Standard.  Medicines  which,  by  their  un¬ 
grateful  Steams,  contaminate  the  Juices,  fuch  as  Narcotics, 
impair  and  fometimes  quite  deftroy,  the  Reafon,  the  Memory, 
the  Genius,  and  all  theSenfes.  How  great  the  Influence  of  a  de¬ 
praved  and  ill- governed  Fancy  is,  in  changing  the  Motions  of  the 
Parts,  may  be  proved  from  the  vehement  Paflions  of  the  Mind, 
the  obftinate  Fancies  of  melancholy  People,  and  all  the  dif- 
quieting  and  uneafy  Train  of  unreafonable  and  ill-grounded  De¬ 
fires  and  Averfioris.  Hoffman.  Medicin.  Rational.  Syjlemat . 
Vol.  1. 

The  Paflions  and  Affe#ions  of  the  Mind  plainly  prove,  that 
the  nervous  Fluid,  when  ill-difpofed,  or  put  into  a  pfeternatural 
Commotion,  induces  a  Change  upon  the  Tone,  the  Elafticity, 
and  the  Strength  of  the  Parts. 

'  Thus  we  obferve,  that  Fear  or  Terror  contra#  and  comprefs 
the  external  Parts  fo  ftronglv,  that  the  Blood  is  forced  from  the 
Circumference  to  the  large  internal  Veflels  about  the  Heart  and 
Lungs  ■,  which  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,  the  Uneafinefs  in  the  Bowels,  and  the  Cold  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  Parts,  which  are  found  in  People  upon  fuch  Occafions. 
By  Sadnefs  the  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid  is  confiderably  inter¬ 
cepted  ;  hence  almoft  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  lofe  their  Tone 
and  Strength,  and  a  great  Difpofition  to  chronical  Diforders 
enfues.  Befides,  Diforders,  that  are  otherwife  benign  and  gen¬ 
tle,  eafilv  acquire  a  dangerous  Malignity,  by  reafon  of  the  Lofs 
of  Strength.  The  Paflion  of  Anger,  by  putting  the  nervous 
Fluid  into  a  violent  Commotion,  occafions  a  ftrong  Stricture  in 
all  the  nervous  Syftem  :  Hence  the  Pulfe  and  Breathing  become 
quick,  the  natural  Heat  is  increafed,  and  Men  are  at  that  time 
poflefs’d  of  moft  Strength  and  Vigour.  Hoffman.  Medicin. 
Rational.  Syjlem.  Vol.  1. 

Since  the  Blood  and  its  Motion  have,  by  means  of  the  Fluid 
of  the  Brain,  fuch  an  Influence  on  the  Operations  of  the  fenfi- 
tive  Soul,  it  mu  ft  of  courfe  follow,  that  all  fuch  Things  as  are 
poflefs’d  of  a  Power  of  altering  the  Quality  or  Motion  of  the 
Blood,  muft  have  a  proportionable  Influence  on  the  Mind. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  be  furprifed,  if  particular  Climates, 
Regimens,  or  Medicines,  are  capable  of  inducing  a  Change  in 
our  Minds,  Difpofitions,  and  Underftandings  ;  for  Hippocrates 
has  very  juftly  maintained,  [Lib.  1 .  de  Dicet.~\  that  the  Mind 
may  be  improved  and  rendered  wifer  by  Diet ;  and  in  the  fame 
Book  he  aflerts,  that  if  the  Body  be  found ,  and  free  from  Dif- 
eafes,  the  Frame  and  State  of  the  Mind  mujl ,  in  Confequence  of 
that,  be  blefs' d  with  JVifdom  ;  and  that  the  Temperament  of 
the  Blood  conduces  much  to  Wifdom,  is  likewife  aflerted  by 
the  fame  Author.  Befides,  Experience  teaches  us,  that,  among 
the  People  of  different  Climates,  fome  are  acute,  others  dull  j 
fome  excel  their  Neighbours  in  Force  of  Genius,  and  Reach  of 
Thought  ;  and  others  are  addi#ed  to  various  Vices,  almoft  un¬ 
known  to  People  of  other  Climates.  It  is  alfo  confirmed  by 
Experience,  that  rich  and  generous  Wine  renders  Men  chear- 
ful  and  witty  ;  whereas  flatulent  Subftances,  fuch  as  Peas  and 
Beans,  and  alfo  foetid  Subftances,  fuch  as  Opium,  and  Hen¬ 
bane-feeds,  render  Men  dull  and  mad  ;  and  ’tis  well  known  to 
every  Phyfician  of  Skill  or  Experience,  that  ardent  Fevers  pro¬ 
duce  Deliriums,  and  the  Flatulencies  of  hypochondriac  Perfons 
Melancholy,  and  even  Madnefs.  Hoffman.  Medic.  Rational. 
Syjlem.  Vol.  1. 

The  Power  of  Fancy  exerts  itfelf  alfo  very  ftrongly  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  natural  Actions.  How  pernicious  to  the  Foetus  the  fan- 
taftical,  fudden,  and  ftrong  Impreflions  of  Women  with  Child 
are,  elpecially  when  accompanied  with  any  Degree  of  b  ear,  is 
fufficiently  proved  from  the  Deformity  of  the  Parts,  the  Marks 
and  Spots  left  upon  their  Bodies  ;  and  how  deftru#ive  of  Health 
all  vehement  Defires  are,  is  abundantly  {hewn  from  the  Effects 
of  a  furious  and  diftra#ed  Love,  the  Longings  of  Women  during 
Geftation,  and  the  intenfe  Defire  of  feeing  one’s  native  Coun¬ 
try,  and  Relations.  The  Loathings,  excited  cither  by  t  e 
Smell  or  Sight  of  ungrateful  and  difagrceable  Subftances,  o 
diforder  the  Stomach,  as  to  produce  painful  and  uneafy  omit- 
ings.  Daily  Experience  fliews  us,  what  violent  Commotions 
are  raifed  through  the  whole  Body  by  the  innate  ver  ion  to 
Cheefe,  Cats,  Effufion  of  Blood,  or  other  d.fagreeable  Objects. 

Profound  Meditation,  and  ftrong  Application  ot  Min  ,  w  ea  en 

the  whole  Body,  and  the  Stomach  itfelf.  We  l.kew.fe  obferve 
that  they  fo  contra#,  or  fometimes  relax,  the  Mem  ranes  o 
Brain,  as  to  prove  the  fruitful  Sources  of  fome  ter)  tern 
Diforders  of  the  Head.  Accounts  of  Phyficians,  everywhere 
to  be  met  with,  inform  us,  that  on  the  bare  Sig  it  o  epi  ep 
People,  or  fuch  as  have  the  Small-pox,  many  have  a  ui  1 
thefe  very  Diftcmpers.  Nothing  is  more  ceitam,  t  an  t  u 
People,  from  the  very  Dread  of  the  Plague,  have  an 
with  it,  even  tho’  it  did  not  rage  in  the  Country  t\  ierj^re(j. 
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hVetl  ;  and  Experience  has  feveral  times  convinced  us,  that 
home  have  been  purged,  vomited,  fweated,  and  even  falivated 
by  pure  Force  of  Imagination.  Thefe  Accidents  principally 
happen  to  delicate  Conftitutions,  or  l'uch  as  have  been  previoul- 
1  y  weaken’d  and  enervated  by  the  Shocks  of  lome  Diftemper 
or  by  fome  other  Caufe.  r  > 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  di'fengaged  and  calm  the 
State  of  the  Mind  is,  thelefs  it  difturbs  and  injures  the  Motions 
of  the  Body-,  the  Operation  of  Medicines,  and  the  falutary 
EtfeOts  of  Aliments;  and,  for  this  very  Reafon,  the  Philofo- 
phers  of  all  Ages,  and  all  Countries,  have,  with  one  Voice 
recommended  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  as  the  belt  and  moft  effe¬ 
ctual  Means  of  lengthening  our  Life,  and  preferving  the  Con- 
ihtution  found  and  vigorous.  Hoffman.  Median.  Rational. 
Syjtemat.  Vol.  \. 

The  Female  Sex,  as  daily  Experience  {hews  us,  fuffer  o-ene- 
rally  very  much  by  the  menftrual  Difcharge  being  either  difturb’d 
or  obftrudled  ;  but  enjoy  a  good  State  of  Health  when  this  ufe- 
-ul  and  neceffary  Evacuation  is  duly  and  regularly  carried  on. 

^  hor  this  Reafon  a  Phyfician  ought  to  make  it  his  principal 
Care  to  promote  this  Difcharge  in  fufficient  Quantities,  and  at 
due  and  proper  Seafons :  But  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  due 
Excretion  of  this  Recrement  than  violent  Commotions  of  Mind, 
tend  more  efpecially  an  Excefs  of  Dread  and  Terror,  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  which  is  often  powerful  enough  to  put  an  immediate 
Stop  to  the  Difcharge,  when  going  on  in  a  natural,  undiffurb’d 
and  eafy  Manner.  Hoffman.  Median.  Ration.  Syjlemat.  Vol.  i.  * 
As  a  further  Confirmation  of  the  general  Doctrine  here  laid 
down  by  Hoffman ,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  real,  tho’ 
foarce  credible,  Cafe  of  a  young  Lady,  «  who,  from  her  na¬ 
tural  Turn,  or  the  StriCfnefs  of  her  Education,  had  become 
“  a  ^markable  Devotee.  Her  Difeafe,  for  fuch  it  was  at  laft 
“  ^generated  into  that  moft  fatal  of  all  Calamities,  *  relMous 
Melancholy.  Her  falfe  Apprehenfions  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  Meafures  of  his  Adminiftration,  filled  her  Mind  with 
“  all  the  black  and  ghaftly  Ideas  of  Gloom  and  Terror  :  Upon 
“  thls>  fuch  a  Suppreflion  of  her  Menfes  enfued,  as  would  yield 
to  no  Emmenagogue ,  even  the  moft  efficacious  and  beftchofeh. 
This  unlucky  Circumftance  was  attended  with  fuch  fatal 
Confequences  to  her  Health,  that  Life  itfelf  became  a  Bur¬ 
den,  rather  than  a  Blefling.  During  this  difconfolate  and 
deplorable  State,  file  happily  got  acquainted  with  a  Clergy¬ 
man  of  a  free  and  rational  Turn  of  Thought,  who,  partly 
by  the  Graces  of  his  Perfon,  which  fometimes  are  very  ef- 
“  feftuaI  in  convincing,  and  partly  by  the  Strength  of  his  Ar- 
“  guments,  banifh’d  her  religious  Horrors,  convinced  her  of 
“  tlie  amiable  Chara&er  of  her  Maker,  reconciled  her  to  Life 
<e  and  reduced  her  clouded  Mind  to  an  eafy  and  comfortable 
“  State  :  Upon  this  her  Metifes  began  to  flow  regularly,  and 
“  in  a  due  Quantity  ;  fhe  refumed  her  frefh  Complexion,  and 
“  ber  former  Sprightlinefs  returned.  Her  Regimen  and  Diet, 

“  in  the  mean  time,  were  the  fame  in  both  thefe  fo  oppofite 
*i  States.  But  as  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  Body,  are  apt  to  recur  on  certain  Occaflons,  fo  this 
Lady  had  a  Relapfe  ;  her  former  State  of  Mind  return’d 
and  brought  along  with  it  the  fame  Diforder,  with  all  its 
concomitant  Train  of  Symptoms:  She  got  cured  a  fecond 
tc  time,  by  Means  of  the  fame  Nature  ;  upon  which  her 
"  Menfes,  together  with  her  Health,  return’d.  In  fhort,  her 
Life,  for  fome  Years,  was  a  Scene  diverfify’d  with  various 
Intervals  of  Superftition,  and  rational  Religion  :  When  fhe 
“  was  under  the  direful  Influences  of  the  former,  her  Menfes 
“  wereobftru&ed*  and  her  Health  fenfibly  impair’d  ;  but  when 
“  under  the  benign  Influences  of  the  latter;  her  Menfes  flow’d 
“  regularly,  and  the  State  of  her  Health  was  good.” 

This,  in  my  Opinion,  is  an  Argument  hitherto  not  infilled 
on,  why  young  Ladies  fhould  be  taught  early  to  diveft  them- 
felves  of  thofe  unreafonable  Fears,  and  gloomy  Prejudices 
which  thofe  who  have  the  Care  of  their  Education  in  their  ten¬ 
der  Years  too  frequently  inftil  into  them  ;  for  what  is  the  Cafe 
with  one  of  the  Sex,  may  poflibly  be  fo  with  another.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  to  encourage  that  indecent  and  unpolite  Scoff¬ 
ing  at  Things  facred,  which  has  of  late  become  too  fafhionable 
among  the  gayer  Part  of  the  World ;  but  only  to  ftrip  the  Mind 
of  thofe  dark  and  narrow  Notions,  which  reprefent  God  and 
Religion  in  a  gloomy  and  difadvantageous  Point  of  Light 
The  Phyficians  of  the  Platonic  Se<ft  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  hap¬ 
py  Influences  even  of  natural  Religion  upon  Health,  that  they 
ufed  only  a  few  Ample  Remedies,  and  ply’d  their  Patients  with 
moral  Precepts,  and  Arguments  againft  Bigotry  and  Superfti- 
Enthufiafin,  and  ill-founded  Horrors  of  the  religious 

.  This^  fo  Angular  a  Cafe,  that  I  could  not  forbear  inferting 
u  as  a  Confirmation  of  Hoffman’s  Sentiments,  with  regard  to 
tiie  Influence  of  the  Paflions  on  the  menftrual  Evacuations  of 
omen  The  Account  is  Part  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman 
w  o  has  both  Knowledge  enough  to  reprefent  the  Cafe  as  it  real¬ 
ty  bTtruc  Cand°ur  enouSh  t0  %  nothing  but  what  he  knows 
Vol.  I. 
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The  following  Cafe  will  farther  illuftrate  the  Effc£fa  of  t fa 
Mind  upon  the  Body  :  OT  The 

fmt^lllician;  who  'was  a  Connoiffeur  in  his  Art,  and  famed 
or  hs  Compositions,  was  feiz’d  with  a  Fever,  which,  gradual)  v 
au^entmg  became  at  laft  of  the  continued  Kind  St 
accompanied  with  terrible  Paroxyfms.  On  the  feventh  Day X 
tdl  into  a  very  violent  and  almoft  uninterrupted  Delirium 

,frJ  a  Lhnfksl  Xears’  Horrors>  aild  a  perpetual  Want 
tural  T,WV  A11  ,tbird  Day  of  bls  Delirium  one  of  thofe  m- 
tuul  Inftujfls,  which  are  commonly  faid  to  prompt  Animals 

Uefr  Afr  ’'I51  v°  “A'  ,ho,i  H“bs  *<■«  ™  P«p2  fo,’ 
heir  Cafe,  made  him  defire  to  hear  a  fmall  Concert  in  Ins 

Chamber.  His  Phyfician  did  not  confent  to  thePropofal  with¬ 
out  fome  Reludance.  The  thing,  however,  being  agreed  to 

the  foft  mel  °V  M\Bernier  were  iung  to  him  :  No  fooner  had 

affumedTn  AirUnfSt9aU1  t0urched;  than  his  Countenance 

caC  his  C^nv  if  SweetI?iS  and  Serenity,  his  Eyes  became 
calm,  his  Convulfions  ceafed  entirely,  he  fhed  Tears  of  Tnv 

and  more  affected  with  that  particular  Mufic  than  ever  he 

had  beert  with  any  before  his  Diforder,  or  has  been  with  my  he 

Clce;rr,  laft"de  b  ?Ure-„  HC W2S  freC  fr0,n whS, tL 
formed  Sto^’Th  End’  relaP('ed  into  hls 

former  State  The  Ufe  of  a  Remedy,  whofe  Succefs  had  been 

and  nerf°  happy  Z  unexPe<aed»  was  continued  ;  the  Fever 
and  DehHom  were  ^  fufpended  during  the  Concert 

Muiic  was  become  fo  neceffary  to  the  Patient,  that  in  the 
Night-hme  he  made  a  Relation  of  his  own,  who  fometimes  at¬ 
tended  him,  fing,  and  even  dance,  to  him  :  This  Relation  bein? 
pretty  much  affiffled  paid  him  fuch  Pieces  of  Compliance 

hehad^fhEN  f  TCe'  °^.  Ni§ht  in  Particula?,  when 
he  had  but  his  Nurfo  along  with  him,  who  could  only  blunder 

out  the  harfh  and  unharmonious  Notes  of  fome  Country  Bal- 
lad,  be  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  her  Mufic,  and  even  felt 
fome  Effects  from  it.  A  Continuation  of  the  Mufic  for  ten 
Days  cured  him  entirely,  without  the  Affiftahce  of  any  other 
Remedy  except  once  letting  Blood  from  his  Ankle,  which  was 
the  fecond  t, me  that  Operation  had  been  perform’d  on  him  du¬ 
ring  his  Diforder,  and  which  was  follow’d  with  a  very  liberal 
Evacuation.  Mr.  Do  dart  acquaints  us  with  this  CafoJ  which 
he  fays  is  a  genuine  one,  but  does  not  pretend,  that  it  is  to  be 
fet  up  as  a  Model  or  Standard  in  Cafes  of  a  like  Nature  But 
tis  worth  while  to  obferve,  how  effedlually  Concerts  reftored 
the  Spirits,  by  little  and  little,  to  their  natural  (We tn Tht 
Patient ,  lh  whom  Mufic,  by  a  long  and  protrafted  Habit,  had 
become  the  very  Soul.  ’Tis  not,  however,  probable  that  a 
Painter  fhould  be  cured  by  viewing  the  exquifite  and  mafterly 
Touches  of  his  Neighbour  Artift  in  a  Piece  of  Painting  ;  fince 
Performances  in  that  way  are  not  found  to  have  the  fame  In 
fluences  oh  the  Spirits  with  Mufic  :  Neither,  indeed,  Z  Z 

Oft  TVffVlw  rAnCOm'  up  “  i[  in  ^  Particular. 

tiZ ^!/N Pi^nis  et  Marcsr*  Arhor  BrajHienff  aqua* 

V  foho  Nymph*£>  frudlu  reticulata ,  pulpa  alba  humida! 

It  grows  in  the  Water  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  with 
no  more  than  one  brittle  Stem,  which  is  divided  by  a  fort  of 
Joints,  and  is  of  an  Afh-colour  like  the  Walnuts  ;  on  its  Tod 
are  large  thick  fmooth  Leaves,  of  a  chearful  Green,  fhaped 
aJmoft  like  the  Leaves  of  Water-lily,  or  Sagittalis,  [  Arrow- 
h^dT?'-knd  ^markab]y  ^onfpicuous  for  their  ftrait  main  Rib 

DoiedlbheS  that-  runp°r  ,tranf"erfeIy  from  lf  3  each  Leaf  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  juicy  Pedicle,  above  a  Foot  long  ;  between  the 

Leaves  fhoots  forth  one  large,  concave  Flower,  confifting  of  a 
Angle  incarnated  Leaf,  of  a  pale-yellow  Colour,  with  a^hick 
yellow  Style  in  the  Centre,  which  is  fucceeded  bv  a  Catkin, 
thatgrows  to  be  a  Fruit,  of  the  Shape,  and  about  the  Size,  of 
an  Oftnchs  Egg,  green,  and  full  of  a  white  moift  Pulp, 
w  iich,  maturated  and  dry’d,  becomes  of  a  farinaceous  Savour! 
and  in  a  time  of  Famine  is  eaten,  but  is  dangerous,  if  taken  to 
Excefs ;  becaufe  by  its  Coldnefs  and  Flatulency,  like  Mufli- 
rooms,  it  threatens  Suffocation. 

•  Trhf)V00d  oP  tlloPe  that  are  grown  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Tree 
is  ufed  for  various  mechanical  Purpofes  ;  for  the^Trunk  beino 
light,  tenacious,  and  of  a  corky  Subftance,  is  what  is  molt 
uied  by  the  Natives ,  and  the  Negroes,  to  make  their  J annul*- 
which  are  Rafts  confiftmg  of  three  Pieces  of  Wood  join’d  to 
gether  for  the  hafty  pafling  of  Rivers  ;  but  the  Medicinal  Vir¬ 
tue  conlifts  in  the  bulbous  Root,  as  fpecify’d  below.  Rail  Hijl. 

AN  IN  G  A /implicit  er  died  a,  feu  J.  Pifonis, 

Grou-s  in  the  fame  Place,  and  to  the  fame  Height,  as  the  for^ 
mer.  It  has  alfo  one  item,  but  which  foon  runs  out  into  va¬ 
rious,  thick,  loft,  and  reedy  Branches,  like  the  Plantain-tree, 
from  every  one  of  which  grows  out  a  very  large  oblong  Leaf, 
confpicuous  for  its  Veins  here-and-there  interfperfed.  It  has 
only  one  laige  white  I' lower,  which  produces  an  extraordinary 
rruit,  Aift  green,  then  aA>coloured  inclining  to  yellow,  of  an 
oblong  figure,  thick,  compadf,  marked  over  with  a  fort  of 
Grains  and  Points.  Tne  Natives  eat  it  for  want  of  better  Ali¬ 
ment. 

Both 
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Both  Aningas  have  a  thick,  bulbous  Root,  which  is  of  more 
Ufe  in  Medicine  than  the  Leaves  or  Fruit ;  for  being  of  fine 
•Parts,  and  a  Deobftruent,  it  is  apply’d  to  various  Ufes  by  the 
Portuguefe ,  and  the  Natives.  It  is  ufed  in  Fomentations  againft 
Inflations  and  Obftru&ions  of  the  Reins  and  Hypochondria. 
The  exprefl'ed  Oil  is  accounted  excellent  in  the  fame  Diforders, 
and  fupplies  the  want  of  Oil  of  Water-lily,  or  of  Capers.  A 
hot  Bath,  made  of  the  Decoction  of  the  Root  in  Urine,  and 
feveral  times  renewed,  affords  the  higheft  Relief  under  the 
Gout,  whether  recent  or  inveterate.  Rati  Eijt. 

AN  INGA  PERI.  Pifon. 

A  fhrubby  Plant,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  thick 
Woods,  and  bears  a  fmall  whitifh  Flower,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  a  few  Grapes  refembling  Elder-berries,  but  of  an  azure  Co¬ 
lour,  inclining  to  black.  The  Leaves  are  downy,  of  an  oval 
Figure,  of  a  fad  green  Colour,  but  very  pleafing  to  the  Sight, 
foft  to  the  Touch,  feeling  like  Dead-nettle,  and  diftinguifh’d 
by  numerous  and  thick  Fibres. 

The  frefh  Leaves  bruifed,  or  pulverized,  cure  both  recent 
and  inveterate  Ulcers  by  the  firft  Intention.  Raii  Hiji.  Plant. 

A.NISCALPTOR,  from  Anus ,  the  Breech,  and  Scalpo ,  to 
/cratch  ;  that  very  broad  Mufcle,  which,  with  its  Fellow,  covers 
almoft  the  whole  Back  ;  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is  in  Ufe  when  that 
Office  is  perform’d.  See  Latissimus  Dorsi. 

ANISOS,  ’'A viaa,  from  si  Neg.  and] cros,  equal;  unequal. 

ANISOaTHENES,  ‘Av/irc'frevtjf,  from  a.  Neg.  iaos,  equal, 

•  and  <r6hof.  Strength;  unequal  in  Strength. 

ANISOTACHYS,  ’Ai uo-bjuyvs,  from  a  Neg.  T<ror,  equal, 
and  ray  vs,  fwift ;  unequal  in  Celerity,  an  Epithet  of  the 
•Pulfe. 

ANISUM,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Anifum ,  Offic.  Ger.  880.  Emac.  1035.  Park.  Theat.  gir. 
Raii  Hift.  1.  450.  Anifum  veteribus ,  J.  B.  3.  92.  Anifum 
-vel  Anefum ,  Chab.  396.  Anifum  Herbariis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  159. 
Anifum  vulgar e,  Mor.  Umb.  25.  Buxb.  21.  Anifum  0 ffc ma¬ 
rt  tm,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  229.  Anifum  vulgatius  minus  annuum , 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  297.  Apium  Anifum  dilytum,  femine  fuaveolente , 
Tourn.  Inft.  305.  Boerb.  Ind.  A.  59.  ANISE.  Dale. 

Anife,  in  general,  is  of  a  heating  and  drying  Quality, 
makes  the  Breath  fweet,  is  an  Anodyne,  Diaphoretic,  Di¬ 
uretic,  and  Difcutient.  Being  drank,  it  reftrains  Thirft  in  a 
Dropfy,  is  good  againft  the  Poifons  of  venomous  Creatures, 
and  Inflations  ;  its  flops  a  Loofenefs,  and  the  Fluor  albus  ; 
draws  Milk  to  the  Breafts,  and  ftimulates  to  Venery.  The 
Fume  received  up  the  Noftrils  eafes  the  Pain  of  the  Head.  The 
'Powder,  mixed  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  inftilled,  cures  Rup¬ 
tures  in  the  Ears. 

The  beft  Seed  is  what  is  frefh,  full,  free  from  Mouldinefs, 

•  and  has  a  very  ftrong  Smell.  The  Anife  of  Crete  is  accounted 
the  beft  of  the  Kind  ;  and  next  to  that  the  Egyptian.  Diofco- 

■  rides.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  65. 

Anife,  drank  in  Wine,  is  good  againft  the  Venom  of  Scor- 
■pions.  It  is  one  of  thofe  Simples  which  are  moft  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  Pythagoras ,  whether  raw,  or  in  Decodlion.  Green 
or  dry  it  is  an  ufual  Ingredient  in  all  Pickles  and  Sauces,  and  is 
put  in  the  lower  Crufts  of  Loaves,  and  in  medicated  Bags.  It 
is  ufed  with  bitter  Almonds  to  add  a  Brifknefs  to  Wine.  Eaten 
in  the  Morning  with  Alexanders  and  a  little  Honey,  and  wafhed 
down  with  a  Draught  of  Wine,  it  takes  off  a  flunking  Breath, 
and  makes  the  Countenance  youthful.  Put  in  a  Pillow,  fo 
that  it  may  be  fmelled,  it  relieves  a  Perfon  under  want  of  Sleep, 
it  gives  an  Appetite  to  Food  ;  for  Luxury,  among  other  Inven¬ 
tions,  has  found  out  a  Method  to  render  Labour  unnecefl’ary 
for  procuring  a  good  Stomach.  For  thefe  Virtues  fome  have 
called  it  Anicetum  [infuperable].  It  ferves  inftead  of  Ligufticum 
I'Lovage]  in  Pickles,  f  alias  applies  its  Root  bruifed  in  Wine 
to  fore  Eyes  afflicted  with  Rheums  :  He  alfo  ufes  Anife  bruifed 
with  Wine  and  Saffron,  or  bruifed  alone,  and  made  into  a  Pul- 
tis,  for  great  Defluxions  on  the  Eyes,  or  to  extract  any  thing 
that  may  have  fallen  into  them.  Ufed  with  Water,  it  con- 
fumes  the  Polypus  in  the  Nofe  ;  mixed  with  Honey  and  Hyf- 
fop,  and  gargarized  with  Vinegar,  it  aftwages  the  Quinfey  ; 
being  roafted,  it  expectorates  Phlegm,  and  the  more  effectually, 
if  it  be  mixed  with  Honey  ;  with  half  a  quarter  of  a  Pint  of 
Anife  bruife  fifty  bitter  Almonds  cleanfed  in  Honey,  for  a 
Cough.  A  very  eafy  Prefcription  is,  to 

Take  three  Drams  feven  Grains  of  Anife,  and  two  Drams 
five  Grains  of  Poppy  ;  mix  them  with  Honey  to  the  Size 
of  a  Bean,  and  take  one  for  three  Days  together. 

It  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  EruCtations,  and  therefore 
cures  Inflations  of  the  Stomach,  the  Gripes,  and  the  Colic. 
Being  fmelled  to,  or  the  DecoCtion  of  it  drank,  it  repreffes  the 
Hiccups.  A  DecoCtion  of  the  Leaves  digefts  Crudities ;  the 
Smell  of  the  DecoCtion,  with  Smallage,  flops  Sneezing  ;  being 
drank,  it  procures  Sleep,  repreffes  Vomiting,  and  T  umors  of 
vhe  Prsecordia,  and  is  very  ufeful  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaft  and 
Nerves  :  There  is  nothing  thought  more  friendly  to  the  Belly 
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and  Inteftines ;  wherefore  it  is  given  roafted  in  the  Dyfentery 
and  Tenefmus:  Some  add  Opium,  and  preferibe  three  Pills  of 
it  in  a  Day,  of  the  Size  of  a  Lupine,  diluted  in  a  Ghfs  of 
Wine.  Dieuches  gave  the  Juice  of  it  for  Pains  in  the  Loins ; 
and  the  Seed,  bruifed  with  Mint  in  Wine,  to  Perfons  afflicted 
with  the  Dropfy  or  Colic  ;  and  the  Root  in  Difeafes  of  the 
Kidneys.  Dalian ,  the  Botanift,  apply’d  a  Cataplafm  of  this 
Herb  and  Smallage  to  Women  in  Labour,  and  for  Pains  in  the 
Pudenda  ;  and  order’d  it  alfo  to  be  drank  with  Dill  in  the 
Time  of  their  Labour.  In  a  Phrenfy  they  rub  the  Patient  with 
the  green  Herb  and  Polenta,  and  treat  Infants  under  an  Epi- 
lepfy  or  Convulfions  after  the  fame  manner.  Pythagoras  affirms 
it  impoftible  for  one  to  be  feized  with  a  Fit  of  the  Epilepfy, 
while  this  Herb  is  held  in  the  Hand  ;  that  therefore  it  ought  to 
be  very  much  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  fuch  as  are  liable 
to  this  Diftemper  ;  and  that  the  Smell  of  it  facilitates  the  Birth  ; 
and  advifes,  that  the  Woman  fhould  drink  it  mix’d  with  Po¬ 
lenta,  immediately  after  Delivery.  Softmenes  ufed  it  with  Vine¬ 
gar  for  all  Hardnefles,  and  alfo  for  Laflitudes  ;  for  which  laft: 
Purpofe  he  boiled  it  in  Oil,  and  added  Nitre.  The  Seed,  drank, 
infallibly  relieves  the  Traveller  under  Laflitude.  Heraclides 
preferib’d  as  much  of  the  Seed  as  may  be  taken  up  with  the 
Thumb  and  two  Fingers,  and  eighteen  Grains  of  Caftor, 
to  be  taken  in  Mulfum,  for  Inflations  of  the  Stomach.  In  the 
fame  manner  is  it  given  in  Inflations  of  the  Belly  and  Inteftines. 
For  the  Orthopncea  (a  kind  of  Afthma)  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Seed  is  given,  with  as  much  Seed  of  Henbane,  in  Afs’s  Milk. 
Many  will  advife  half  a  quarter  of  a  Pint  of  its  Seed,  with  ten 
Bay-leayes  bruifed  in  Water,  to  be  taken  at  Supper,  by  thofe 
who  are  inclin’d  to  vomit ;  eaten,  and  anointed  warm,  or 
drank  with  Caftor  in  Oxymel,  it  appeafeth  the  Strangulation  of 
tire  Uterus.  Taken  with  the  Seed  of  Cowcumbers  and  Lin- 
feed,  each  as  much  as  may  be  grafped  with  three  Fingers  in  a 
quarter  of  a  Pint  of  White-wine,  it  cures  the  Vertigo  that 
comes  after  Childbirth.  Elepolemus  ufed  the  fame  Meafure  of 
the  Seed,  with  the  like  of  Fennel-feed,  in  Vinegar  and  a 
Glafs  of  Honey,  for  a  Quartan.  It  eafes  the  Pains  of  the 
Gout,  if  the  Place  be  anointed  with  it,  and  bitter  Almonds. 
Taken  in  Wine,  it  gently  promotes  Sweat;  it  alfo  preferves 
Garments  from  the  Moths. 

The  neweft  and  blackeft  is  the  beft.  It  is  not  proper  for  the 
Stomach,  except  in  cafe  of  Inflations.  Pliny ,  L.  20.  C.  17. 

It  is  a  fmall  tender  Plant,  producing  one  Stalk,  feldom  ariling 
above  two  Feet  high,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  whole,  round', 
and  indented  about  the  Edges  ;  but  thofe  which  grow  upon  the 
Stalk,  are  winged,  and  finely  divided,  of  a  pale  green  Colour  ; 
the  Top  is  branch’d  into  feveral  Umbels  of  fmall  white 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round  longifh  Seeds,  fwel- 
ling  toward  the  Bottom,  and  ending  in  a  bluntifh  Point  of  a 
greenifh  Colour,  which  are  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  of  an  hot 
but  very  fweet  Tafte  It  flowers  and  feeds  in  July ,  the  Root 
dying  every  Year,  after  it  has  yielded  Seed.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Germany  ;  but  the  beft  Seed,  which  is  a  fmaller  Sort,  comes 
from  Spain.  The  Seed  only  is  ufed,  being  one  of  the  four 
greater  hot  Seeds. 

Anifeed  is  Carminative,  expelling  Wind  out  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels,  both  given  at  the  Mouth,  and  in  Clyfters.  It  is 
frequently  put  into  Childrens  Victuals,  for  the  Gripes  ar.i 
Wind.  It  is  very  ufeful  againft  cold  Affeclions  of  the  Lung  , 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  Ajlhma.  Some  commend  it  much 
to  be  taken  frequently  by  Nurfes  to  increafe  their  Milk.  It  is 
often  ufed  as  a  Corrector  of  the  ftronger  purgative  Medicines. 
T  he  Oil,  diftill’d  from  the  Seed,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes, 
and  often  applied  outwardly  in  Carminative  and  Anodyne  Lini¬ 
ments,  and  particularly  for  the  Pleurify,  and  other  Pains  in  the 
Side. 

Officinal  Preparations  are  only  the  Chymical  Oil  diftiii’d 
from  the  Seed.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

The  Moderns  have  added  nothing  to  the  Virtues  fpecify’d 
by  the  Antients,  except  that  it  is  a  Corrector  of  Scammony. 

For  the  Method  of  making  Oil  of  Anife,  fee  Oleum. 

Anisum  Chin2E.  See  Zingi. 

ANISATUM,  an  artificial  Wine,  prepared  of  ten  Pints  of 
Honey,  thirty  Pints  of  Wine  of  Afcalon ,  (a  maritime  City  of, 
Syria)  and  five  Ounces  of  Anifeeds.  Oribaf.  Med.  Coll. 
Lib.  5.  Cap.  33. 

ANNETESTES.  The  Galcnifs  fo  call’d  by  Paracelfusy 
Frag,  de  Morb.  Gall,  by  way  of  Derifion,  as  ignorant  and 
blind  with  refpedl  to  the  Principles  and  Caufes  of  firings. 
Cajlellus.  < 

ANNORA,  calcin’d  Egg-fhells,  or  Quick-lime.  Rul.  and 

John/.  \  u  .  §3'" 

ANNOTATIO,  the  very  Beginning  of  a  febrile  Paroxyfm, 
when  the  Patients  ufe  to  fhiver,  to  be  refrigerated,  to  yawn, 
llretch,  and  be  drowfy,  &c.  Gal.  2.  Aph.  1.  It  is  alfo  called 
c rm<rny.a.<rict3  and  «V/io am  the  Attack  of  the  Pa¬ 

roxyfm. 

There  is  another  Annotatio  or  Epifemafa ,  which  is  proper  to. 

Hectic  Fevers,  and  happens  when  the  Patient,  an  Hour  or  two 
9  * 1  Otter 
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after  eating,  feels  an  Increafe  of  Heat,  with  a  fwifter  and  fuller 
Pulfe  than  before,  but  without  a  Shivering,  Refrigeration,  or 
any  of  the  foremen tioned  Symptoms.  Hence  it  Ts  called  by 
Gal.  Lib.  de  Diff.  Feb.  Cap.  9.  imenpaaiA  aQai7tI&9  an  in- 
opprefTnre  Annotatio.  CaJlellus. 

ANNUEN  [  ES  MUSCULI,  the  fame  as  RcCii  Intcrni  mi~ 
tiores ,  which  fee. 

ANNUIT  IO.  So  Pliny  calls  the  Motion  of  the  Head  for¬ 
ward. 

ANNULARIS  CARTILAGO,  the  Ring-like  Cartilage 
or  Griftle  at  the  Head  of  the  Larynx.  See  Cricoides. 

ANNULARIS  DIGITUS,  the  Ring-finger,  or  fourth 
Finger  of  the  Hand. 

ANNULARIS  VENA,  the  Vein  between  the  Ring- 
finger  and  the  little  Finger,  which  Aetius  advifes  to  be  open’d 
in  Affedions  of  the  Spleen.  Aetius,  Tetrab .  1.  Serm.  ■?. 
Cap.  12. 

ANNULUS,  AakJvAiNov,  KeU&.  A  Ring,  Ahtercetan  de 
Med.  Hermet.  and  from  him  Libavius ,  mention  a  purging  Rino- 
prepared  of  Glafs  of  Antimony.  You  find  alfo  in  Trallian, 
and  Marcelltis  Empiricus ,  feveral  fuperftitious  Rings  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  worn  as  Amulets  againft  the  Colic  and  Epilep- 
fy.  Scultetus ,  in  his  Armament.  Gbirurg.  gives  us  the  Defcrip- 
tions  and  Figures  of  feveral  Chirurgical  Rings  ;  and  Zeccbius  de 
Morb.  Gallic,  writes,  that  a  Gold  Ring  held  in  the  Mouth  ex- 
trads  Quickfilver  out  of  the  Body. 

ANNUS,  5'Et©s  waujie,  the  Year.  The  Antients  divided 
the  Year  into  Summer  and  Winter ,  as  Lind.  Ex.  11.  SeCl.  196. 
demonftrates  out  of  Theophrajlus  $  but  thofe  who  came  after 
them  made  a  new  Divifion  of  it  into  four  Quarters,  by  addins 
Spring  and  Antumn. 

Annus  Philofophicus ,  the  Philofophical  Year,  is  a  common 
Month.  Dorn,  and  Ruland. 

Annus  Amadin ,  is  long  Life.  Dorn. 

The  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  their  Viciifitudes,  are  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  various  Changes  of  Difeafes,  as  Hippocrates  obferves  ; 
for  which  Reafon  their  Temperatures  and  Alterations  are  to  be 
well  obferved. 

Annt  Tempora  Conjlantia ,  r.A^io'zcoTZi  Keugyi^  confiftent  Sea¬ 
fons  of  the  Year,  are  fuch  as  keep  their  ufual  and  expeded 
Temperature,  and  promife  none  but  Difeafes  of  a  favourable 
Kind,  and  eafy  to  be  judged.  On  the  contrary,  the  Tempora 
Jnconjlantia ,  itcueyi  akat at a\oi ,  inconfiftent  Seafons,  are  un- 
conftant,  unftable,  and  unfit  for  forming  a  Judgment.  Hip.  Aph. 

Anni  unius  Opus ,  the  Work  of  one  Year,  is  faid  of  the  Phi- 
Iofophers  Stone,  becaufe  it  may  be  brought  to  Perfection,  and 
the  whole  Procefs  finifhed,  in  one  Year,  being  no  more  than 
changing  Grofs  into  Subtile,  and  Fixed  into  Volatile.  CaJlellus. 

ANO,  Avu^  upwards.  It  is  oppofed  to  ircirco^  downwards, 
and  imports  the  fuperior  Parts.  In  Hippocrates ,  and  others, 
this  Adverb  is  often  join’d  with  koiaia,  the  Belly  j  or  koia'ia 
is  underftood  when  it  implies  Vomiting  ;  as  katu  join’d  with 
it,  or  underftood,  implies  Purging.  Of  purgative  Medicines 
alfo  fome  are  term’d  avu^  which  are  Emetics,  others  katw, 
which  purge  downwards. 

ANOCHEILON,  from  avu  and  a  Lip. 

The  upper  Lip,  which  is  oppofed  to  katm^a ov,  the  under  Lip. 
Cajiellus. 

ANODIA,  ’Aj/oJTe,  from  a.  Neg.  and  0A0,  a  Way.  An 
unpayable  Way.  Metaphorically  it  fignifies  an  improper  Me¬ 
thod  of  Teaching  or  Learning,  Hippoc.  zv  A^pyfzA.  and  is  op¬ 
pofed  to  £ uoJ'iiK  Euodia,  an  eafy  and  expeditious  Way  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  Knowledge,  Hippoc.  Api  zv^ppov. 

ANODINA,  narcotic  Medicines.  Jobnfon. 

ANODMON,  VA voJ\pov,  from  a  Neg.  and  bdpi),  a  Smell. 
Without  Smell.  Thus  ctvoS'pov  oruov  in  Hippoc.  Coac.  is  Pus 
that  has  no  Smell,  or  at  leaft  no  foetid  Smell.  It  is  the  fame 
as  Anofmon ,  avotxpov ,  and  is  oppofed  to  dy fades ,  foetid. 

ANODON, jAvcoPov  in  Hippocrates  is  expounded  by  Ero- 
tian  fi&Qpov  x)  oiov  M,  the  Threfhold  and  Step  of  a' Door, 
pr  a  Stone  at  the  Threfhold  of  the  Door,  by  which  an  Entrance 
opens  into  the  Houfe.  The  fame,  he  fays,  is  alfo  called  <pA id. 
But  if  this  Interpretation  of  Erotian  be  right,  he  feems  to 
have  in^View  that  Paflage  Lib.  de  Art.  where  Hippocrates 
orders  t»*  KAivm  tas  thoPas  zpnp zify  Tsfps  rlv  iPovy  the  Feet 
of  the  Bed  to  be  faften’d  to  the  Threfhold  of  the  Door.  And 
alfo  another  Paflage  in  the  fame  Book,  which  runs  thus  • 

To  piv  £  iDov  z^elAiaj,  to  $  to  £;uA ov  to  Jkp(ic- 

pAiipzvev,  One  of  them  (the  Levers)  is  faften’d  to  the  Threfhold 
and  the  other  to  a  Piece  of  Wood  fet  up  for  the  Purpofe  :  So 
that  Erotian  feems  to  have  read  avc-jPov  for  r  ■ePbv.  In  Suidas 
*f0f„  fl§nifies  A)  p>*Dpo^  and  to  katu  d  (hippo, 

the  Stone,  or  wooden  Step  or  Threfhold,  at  the»  Foot  of  the 
Door,  by  which  you  enter  the  Houfe.  Hefychius ,  uPoo  (icnf  0 
Step  before  the  Door  :  It  is  alfo  called  bPbs, 

(Odos).  Foefius. 

lS  tbe  Chymifts  Word  for  what  is  feparated  from 
W  by  the  Kidneys-  Ru/-  The  Greek 

a  Tooth,  fig- 
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Anodyne! YNA>  from  «  and  “Tm,  PSin. 

Medicines  which  procure  Sleep,  and  Eafe  from  Pain,  were 
y  the  Greeks  called  Hypnotic ,  and  Anodyie  ;  and,  if  of  a 
longer  Nature,  Narcotic ,  or  ftupifying  ;  and  are  fuch  Sub- 
ances  as  by  their  fubtile,  naufeous,  and  difagreeable  Exha’a- 
tions  lomettmes  dnninifh,  and  fometimes  quite 'deftroy,  the  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Senfation  of  the  folid  Parts. 

.  Among  the  principal  of  the  Hypnotic  and  Anodvne  Medi- 
cines,  arc  all  the  medicinal  Preparations  of  the  Poppy,  efpe- 
cially  Opium,  which  was  by  the  Antients  called  the  Tears  of 

i°PP-V>  °J  Mec°nmnV  and  is  an  Extrad  of  the  Poppy  pro¬ 
cured  by  boiling.  But  as  for  the  Narcotic,  or  ftupifying  Me¬ 
dicines  all  thofe  of  ftrenger  Qualities  may  be  reckon’d  among 
them,  fuch  as  the  Preparatives  of  Mandrake,  Henbane,  Night- 
lhade,  Thorn-apple,  and  Dutroy  (Datura). 

Narcotics  and  Anodynes  are  juftly  rank’d  in  the  Clafs  of 

run5  ri0T  th,ey  qn'ckly  prove  hurtful  when  given  in  a  very 
fmafl  Dofe,  and  kill  entirely  when  exhibited  in  a  little  larger. 
Befides,  they  exert  their  Influences,  and  produce  their  EfFedls, 
principally  upon  the  more  noble  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  in  which 
the  lowers  of  Senfation  and  Motion  refide. 

Celfus  is  of  Opinion,  that  thefe  fhould  never  be  given  with¬ 
out  abfolute  Neceflity,  becaufe  they  are  of  a  violent  Nature, 
and  hurtful  to  the  Stomach.  And  Galen  fays  of  Narcotics, 
that  they  are  called  Anodynes  as  improperly  as  a  Man  who  was 
dead  would  be  faid  to  feel  no  Pain. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sylvius ,  that  he  faid  he  would  not  pradife 
1  hyfic  without  the  Ufe  of  Opium  ;  but  notwithftanding  this 
great  Encomium,  I  am  fatisfy’d,  that  for  one  who  receives  2ny 
Benefit  from  Opium,  a  hundred  lofe  their  Lives.  As  Opium 
and  its  Preparations  feldom  fail  to  induce  Eafe  from  Pain,  they 

Si°r°ftrnr!ay  3  TemPtation  in  the  Way  of  People  in  the’lower 
Clafs  of  Phyfic,  to  fatisfy  the  Impatience  of  thofe  they  attend, 
tho  at  the  Expence  of  Life  ;  infomuch  that  I  was  once  a  Wit- 
defs  of  the  Deftru&ion  of  three  People  in  this  Way,  by  one  and 
the  fame  Perfon,  and  that  in  lefs  than  fix  Months  :  And  in 

fuch  Cafes  Phyficians  are  ufually  called  in  too  late  to  remedy 
the  Evil.  1 

It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  Anodynes  are,  in  fome 
Cafes,  of  great  Importance,  if  adminifter’d  with  Prudence  and 
Judgment..  Thus,  if  in  Mifcarriages  the  Placenta,  or  any  Part 
Oi  it,  remains  in  the  Uterus,  Anodynes,  by  relaxing  the  Parfs, 
and  removing  the  Stridure,  which  is  increas’d  by  Pain,  make 
room  for  the  Expullion  of  what  is  retained.'  In  like  manner 
alfo.  Anodynes  are  of  Service,  when  a  Stone  is  fixed  in  one  of 
the  Ureters,  after  proper  Evacuations.  And  when  a  Suppreffion 
of  Urine  is  caufed  by  a  painful  Stimulation,  and  confequent  Con- 
tradion,  of  the  Sphinder  Mufcle  of  the  Bladder,  Anodynes,  by 
removing  the  Caufe,  make  way  for  a  ready  Difcharge  of  Urine/ 

Ploffinan  .is  of  Opinion,  that  Sleep  and  Anodyne  Medicines 
quench  Thirft,  becaufe  they  remove  the  Stridure  from  the 
Glands,  and  relax^  the  Duds  of  the  Fauces,  by  which  means  a 
more  plentiful  Affufion  of  Moifture  to  them  is  procur’d. 

But  by  Anodynes,  in  a  more  lax  Senfe,  may  be  underftood, 
all  Remedies  which  relieve  Pain.  Thus  a  Lancet  may,  not 
impioperly,  be  laid  to  be  an  Anodyne,  becaufe,  by  evacuating 
a  Part  of  the  Blood,  it  mitigates  inflammatory  Pains.  Thus  all 
relaxing  Remedies,  Diluters,  and  Medicines  which  by  any 
means  deftroy  Acrimony,  or  expel  Wind,  are,  in  their  EfFeds 
Anodynes,  when  properly  apply’d. 

A'NOD\  NIA,  Ai'ad'vi /U,  Indolence,  or  Abfence  of  Pain. 

CaJlellus. 

ANODYNUM  minerale,  Sal  Prunellas.  CaJlellus. 

ANOEA,  5/Aronz,  from  a  Neg.  and  vo&,  the  Mind  ;  the 
fame  as  Amentia ,  Madnefs. 

ANOMALIA,  ANOMALUS,  dvcopAKU,  dvdpA from 
<£  Neg.  and  op-AAoo^  equal,  fmooth.  Irregularity,  Inequality, 
unequal,  irregular.  1  . 

An  unequal  or  irregular  Pulfe  is  one,  that  falling  higher  in 
one  Part  of  the  Artery,  which  fwells  and  dilates  itfelf  to  a 
greater  Degree,  than  in  another  Part  which  is  more  narrow, 
and,  in  a  manner,  contraded,  beats  with  unequal  Force,  fo 
that  one  Part  of  the  Artery  feems  to  be  lifted  up  with  vio-orous 
the  other  with  weak  Efforts.  Galen,  in  Defmit.  Med.  ° 

An.  unequal  Pulfe  is  one  that  gives  fometimes  a  ftrono-er 
fometimes  a  weaker  Stroke.  Galen,  ibid. 

We  call  that  an  irregular  or  unequal  Pulfe,  which  confifts  of 
one,,  two,  three,  or  more  Kinds  of  Pulfes.  This  Irregularity 
lies  fometimes  in  one  Pulfe,  fometimes  in  more.  We^call  it 
an  Irregularity  in  one  Pulfe,  when,  feeling  the  Pulfe  with  our 
Fore  fingers,  we  find  a  different  Pulfation  under  each  Finger. 
Sometimes  we  feel  one  kind  of  Pulfe  under  two  Fingers,  and 
another  kind  under  the  other  two  Fingers  ;  and  fometimes  one 
kind  of  Pulfe  under  one1  Finger,  and  a  different  one  under  the 
other  three.  Affuarius ,  Lib.  1.  cried  Eiojda .orAdbiy  Cap.  1. 

Of  unequal  Pulfes,  fome  deftroy  the  Equality  in  one  Pulfa¬ 
tion  of  the  Artery,  others  in  more  ;  this  latter  Inequality  is 
commonly  called  by  Phyficians  Syftematic  (collective).  Galen 
de  Cauf.  Pulf 
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XNOMOEOMERES,  ’A voyoiowit,  from  a  Neg.  ovw, 
’like,  and  a  Part.  Diflimilar  in  Subffance,  or-corififting 

of  Parts  of  a  different  Kind.  Blancard. 

It  is  alfo  called  fregoyivif,  heterogeneous. 

ANOMOROS,  ’Avbyoi&;  diflimilar,  or  heterogeneous. 
The  Word  is  apply ’d  by  Hippocrates  to  preternatural  and  vici¬ 
ous  Humours  generated  in  the  Parts,  which,  if  they  tend  up-  ' 
wards,  he  advifes,  by  way  of  Revulfion,  to  purge  downwards  ; 
if  downwards,  to  endeavour  their  Solution  by  Revulfion  up¬ 
wards.  Foefius. 

ANOMPHA-rOS,  ’AV0IAQAK&,  from  *  Neg.  and  ly.q>AAoi, 
s  Navel.  Without  a  Navel,  as  were  Adam  and  Eve,  being 
created,  and  not  nouriflied  by  the  Umbilical  Veflels,  as  fome . 
of  the  Learned  have  been  at  much  fuperfiuous  Pains  to  prove. 

ANON  A.  .. 

The  Chara&ers  are : 

It  is  a  Tree  growing  to  the  Height  of  an  Apple-tree;  the  . 
Leaves  are  for  the  molt  part  fingle  and  oblong  ;  the  Flowers, 
for  the  molt  part,  confift  of  three  thick  narrow  Petals  or 
Flower- leaves,,  and  are  produc’d  fingle  upon  their  Foot-ftalks : 
Thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  conical,  fquamous,  or  netted 
Fruit,  which  have  a  pulpy  Subffance  furrounding  the  Cells,  in 
which  ate  contain’d  oblong  hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Anona  maxima ,  foliis  latis  fplcndentibus,  fruCtu  maxima 
viridi  - conoids ,  tuber  culls  feu  fpinulis  innocentibus  afpero.  Sloan. 

•Cat.  PI.  Jam.  THE  SOUR-SOP;  vulgo. . 

2.  Anona  maxima ,  foliis  oblongis  angufiis ,  frv.Ctu  maxima 
luteo  conoide ,  cortice  glabro ,  in  areolas  dijlinfito.  Sloan.  Cat.  . 
PI.  Jam.  THE  CUSTARD- APPLE.;  vulgo. 

7.  Anona  foliis  odoratis  minoribus , fruSlu  conoide  fquamofo 
parvo  diitci.  Sloan.  ‘Cat.  Pi.  Jam.  THE  SWEET-SOP  ; 
vulgo. 

4.  Anona  aquatica ,  foliis  laurinis  atrovirentibus ,  firuttu 
7?i’ no  re  conoide  luteo ,  cortice  glabro ,  in  areolas  difiinCio.  Sloan. 

Cat.  PI.  Jam.  THE  WATER  OR  SWEET-APPLE  ; 

"vulgo. 

5.  Anona  foliis  fubtus  ferrugineis ,  fruClu  rotundo  majore 
leevi  pu'rpureo ,  femine  nigra,  partim  rugqfo ,  partim  glabro. 
■Sloan.  Cat.  Pi.  Jam.  THE  STAR-APPLE  ;  vulgo. 

6.  Anona  foliis  laurinis  glabris  viridi-fufeis,  fruCtu  tninore 
rotundo  viridi-favo  fcabro,  femmibus  fufeis  fplendentib'us , 
fiffurd  alba  notatis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Pi.  Jam.  THE  SAPPA¬ 
DILLA  OR  NASEBERRY-TREE  ;  vulgL 

7.  Anona  maxima ,  foliis  laurinis  glabris  viridi-fufeis , 
fruciu  minima  rotundo  viridi-favo,  feminibus  fufeis  fplenden- 
tibus,  fiffurd  alba  notatis.  Sloan.  Cat.  PI.  Jam.  THE 
BULLY-TREE;  vulgo. 

Thefe  Trees  are  the  Produce  of  the  warmeft  Parts  of  the 
Wef -Indies,  as  in  Jamaica,  Barbados ,  See.  where  they  are 
cultivated  for  their  Fruits,'  which  are  in  thofe  Countries  in  very 
great  Efteem,  efpecially  the  Sappadilla,  which  they  value  more 
‘than  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  hath  been  but  lately  introduc’d 
into  fome  of  thofe  Ifiands.  It  is  very  probable,  that  none  of 
"thefe  Trees  were  originally  Natives  of  thefe  Countries,  but  have 
been  tranfplanted  from  fome  other  Parts  of  the  World  ;  but 
'being  there  planted,  they  thrive  equally  as  well  as  if  it  were 
th'eir  native  Soil,  the  Sappadilla  only  excepted,  which  is  of  a 
tenderer  Nature  than  the  others.  Miller’s  Dictionary. 

I  take  the  firff  of  thefe  to  be  the  Ahate  de  Panucho 
Recchi. 

ANONlS,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Anonis ,  Ononis,  Arefia  bovis,  OfHc.  Chab.  168.  Ancnis 
five  Ref  a  bovis ,  Ger.  1141.  Emac.  1322.  Ationis  five  Refia 
bovis  vulgaris,  purpurea  Cf  alba,  fpinofa,  J.  B.  2.  391.  Ano¬ 
nis  fpinofa ,  flare  piirpureo ,  C.  P.  Pin.  389.  Park.  Theat.  994. 
Raii  Hill.  1.  9J7.  Synop.  3.  332.  Tourn.  Inft.  408.  Elem. 
Bot.  325.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  33.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  214.  Buxb. 
2i.  Anonis,  Rivin.  Irr.  Tetr.  Dill.  Cat.  Gill.  147.  Anonis , 
five  Ononis,  Refia  bovis ,  Remora  aratri,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  19. 
Phyt.Brit.  8.  Anonis  purpurea  vulgaris  fpinofa,  fore  purpurea, 
filiquis  ereCiis  lentiformibus ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  169.  REST- 
HARROW.  Dale. 

Miller  enumerates  twenty-fix  Species  of  this  Plant. 

Anonis,  which  fome  call  Ononis,  (I  read  cii'uiMa.,  according 
to  Theopbraftus  and  Galen )  has  Branches  three  Quarters  of  a 
Foot  or  more  in  Length,  fhrubby,  full  of  Joints,  and  running 
out  into  many  lefler  Branches,  or  Sprays,  with  round  Heads, 
and  little  thin  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Lentils,  and  Ihaped  like  the 
Leaves  of  Rue  or  Meadow  Trefoil,  fome  what  hairy,  Rented, 
and  not  of  an  unpleafant  Smell. 

Being  gather’d  before  it  produces  Prickles,  it  makes  a  very 
grateful  Pickle.  The  Branches  are  thick  fet  with  fharp,  ftiff 
thorns,  like  a  Palifade. 

The  Root  is  heating  and  attenuating.  The  Bark  hereof, 
drank  in  Wine,  provokes  Urine,  and  breaks  the  Stone  ;  the 
fame  abfterges  Ulcers  which  are  cruffed  over.  The  Root  boiled 
in  Oxycras,  and  the  Mouth  waffled  therewith,  cafes  the  Tooth- 
ach.  Diofcoridcs,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  21, 
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It  is  like  Fenugreek,  only  more  fhrubby  and  hairy  ;  after  the 
Spring  it  {hoots  forth  Prickles.  The  frefh  Herb  abfferses  the 
Margins  of  Ulcers.  The  Root  is  boiled  in  Pcfca  for  the  Pain 
of  the  Teeth;  and,  drank  in  Wine,  expels  Stones  and  Gravel. 
Boiled  in  Oxymel  to  one  half,  it  is  given  to  thofe  who  are  Tub- 
jett  to  the  Falling  Sicknefs.  Pliny,  Lib.  21.  Cap.  4. 

The  Roots  of  Reft-harrow  are  very  tough  and  woody, 
of  a  white  Colour,  running  deep  into  the  Earth,  and  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  fhrubby  Twigs  or  Branches,  fmooth  and  ten¬ 
der  at  the  firff  fpringing,  but  afterwards  tough,  and  full  of 
-long  fharp  Thorns,  one  growing  at  every  Setting-on  of  the 
Leaves,  which  grow  feveral  together  at  the  Joints,  each  being 
made  of  three  Parts  like  Trefoil,  and  faffened  to  the  Stalk  by 
a  flat  Appendix  :  They  are  fmall,  about  half  an  Inch  long, 
and  crenated  about  the  'Edges  ;  among  thefe,  towards  the 
Tops  of  the  Branches,  grow  the  Flowers  which  are  papili¬ 
onaceous,  or  like  the  Flower  of  a  Pea,  but  lefs  and  flat,  of  a 
reddifh-purple  Colour,  growing  in  hairy  five-pointed  Calyces. 
After  thefe  are  fallen,  -come  fmall  flat  Pods,  each  containing 
two  or  three  fmall  kidney-like  Seeds.  •  It  grows  in  waffe 
■Grounds,  and  by  the  Road-fides,  and  frequently  among  Corn, 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

This  Root,  which  is  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots,  is  the 
only  Part  that  is  ufed,  chiefly  the  cortical  Part,  and  is  a  good 
Medicine  againft  the  Stoppage  of  Urine,  Gravel,  and  Stoiie, 
to  cleanfe  the  Reins  and  Ureters  from-  tough  flimy  Humours. 
It  opens  Obftriuffions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  helps  the 
Jaundice.  A  Deco&ion  of  it  in  Vinegar  and  Water,  ufed  as  a 
Gargle,  helps  the  Tooth-ach  from  a  Defluxion  of  Humours. 
Miller  Bot.  Off. 

ANONTAGIUS,  the  Philofophers  Stone,  the  Gift  of  God, 
the  Sulphur  fixed  by  Nature.  Dorneeus. 

ANONYMOS,  ’  Avcbvuf®--,  from  a  Neg.  and  ovcua,  a 
Name.  It  was  formerly  an  Epithet  of  the  fecond  Cartilage  in 
the  Throat,  afterwards  called  Cricoides,  or  Annularis. 

Anonymos  is  alfo  an  Epithet  of  feveral  Exotic  Trees  or 
Shrubs ;  as 

Anonymos  Ribefii foliis  is  a  particular  kind  of  Shrub,  with 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  Currans,  and  pentapetalous  Flowers,  of  a 
faint-whitifh  Colour,  and  let  together  on  the  Extremities  of 
the  Sprays-,  in  Form  of  an  Umbella,  and  fupported  by  fmall 
oblong  Pedicles,  the  Flower- cup  confiffing  of  five  Leaves. 
Each  Flower  is  fucceeded  by  two,  and  fornetimes  three  Seed- 
veffels,  or  Pods,  like  thofe  of  Comfrey,  but  void  of  Seed,  in 
our  Gardens,  becaufe  of  the  Inclemency  of  the  Seafon.  It  is 
brought  from  Virginia  and  Canada.  Rati  Hifi.  Plant. 

Anonymus  flore  Colv.te-ce  Clufii,  Myrto-genifia  quibufdam. 
Cbanusbuxus  five  Cbamespyxos  quibufdam ,  J.  B.  Chamabuxus 
fore  Colutecs ,  Ger.  C.  B.  P feudo-chamtsbuxus ,  Park.  It 
grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany.  Idem. 

Anony mos  frutex  Brafilianus, flore  keiri,  Marcgrav. 

Its  Bark  is  afh-coloured  ;  the  Leaves  grow  alternately  oppo- 
fite,  keel-fhaped,  indented  about  the  Extremity,  of  a  chearful 
Green,  bright,  and  elegantly  diftinguifh’d  with  oblique  Fibres ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Boughs ; 
and  the  Spike,  before  the  Flowers  open,  is  of  a  very  fine  cat- 
nation  Colour,  but  then  becomes  yellow,  as  the  Flowers  are  in 
opening,  which  are  pentapetalous,  each  Petal  fupported  by  an 
acuminated  pale-coloured  Leaf ;  the  Flower  contains  many 
yellow  Stamina,  and  has  a  fweet  Smell  like  our  Wall-flower. 
Id  tin.  •  • 

Anonymos  Brafiliana, floribus  umbellatis  albis  hexapetalis. 

Anonymos  baccifcra ,  foliis  fa l ignis,  Brafiliana ,  Marcgrav. 
ANORA.  See  Annora.  Idem. 

ANORCHIDES,  from  a  Neg.  and  of a 

Tefticle.  Such  as  are  born  without  Tefticles.  Cafiellus. 

-  ANOREXIA,  ’A vo^ia,  from  a  Neg.  and  Appe¬ 
tite.  Inappetency,  a  want  of  Appetite,  or  Loathing  of  Food. 
Paulus ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  27.  ’A vogegia,  Alien v  erff  drorgofii,  h tot 
S'mrKgAaia.o  von^ty^ovcnio  haIa  top  Vaya^ov,  «  Xvl/^v 
“  An  Anorexy  is  an  Averfion  to  Food,  occafion’d  either  Fy 
“  a  Diftemperature  of  the  Stomach,  or  a  Redundancy^  Hu- 
“  mours.”  Hence  dpbgiKjoi  (Anoredli)  are  called  dimoi,  fuch 
as  will  take  no  Food  for  want  of  Appetite.  Galen.  Comm.  1 . 
in  Lib.  1.  Epidem.  Tov?  et vo(iA]ovf  Xj  aorrocf  cvoyfovtnv  ot 
''EAAnvis  7oCs  y.))  irgottviy [Aivcvo  tnl'iA,  7ouf  F  drer^Afiy.iyoy< 
KaAvcny  etTroAntsi.  “  The  Greeks  call  fuch  as  take  nor 
“  Food  AnoreCti  and  Afiti  ;  but  fuch  as  have  an  Averfion  to 
“  Food  when  offer’d,  are  named  drooiloi.” 

ANORGISMENON,  ’ Av^yiofiwv,  in  Hippocrates ,  is 
explain’d  by  Galen  in  Exeg.  by  avtyiyAAccyfvov  fanamema- 
lagmenon)  mollify’d  afrefh.  It  is  from  fid,  and  opri^co,  the 
fame  as  yd(u,  to  prepare  by  mollifying,  or  other  mcans. 
Thus  Avu^ya.ay.'i voy,  or  di'a^yuryt^  <ruu.A,  lignihes  a  B  y 
mollified  and  prepared  for  taking  of  Medicines.  Foefius. 

ANOSIA,  'A vooia,  from  *  Neg.  and  tfoet,  a  Diieafe.  ihe 

Abfence  of  a  Difeafe.  Cafiellus.  . 

ANOTASIER,  Sal  Ammoniac.  Ruland.  JohnJ. 
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anothen,  an  Adverb,  as  well  as  ano>  of  Time 

and  Place,  according  to  Galen ,  being  fignificative  of  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Difeafe,  and  the  upper  Parts  in  the  Body.  Foefius. 

ANSER,  a  Fowl  very  well  known,  and  of  muchUfe,  of 
which  there  are  two  Sorts,  the  tame,  and  the  wild.  The  tame 
Sort  is  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Anfer ,  Offic.  Charlt.  Exer.  103.  Bellon.  des  Oyfe,  157. 
Anfer  domeflieus ,  Schrod.  5.  314.  Raii  Ornith.  358.  Ejufd. 
Synop.  A.  136.  Will.  Ornith.  273.  Aldrov.  Ornith.  3.  102. 
Gefn.  deAvib.  125.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  92.  Mer.  Pin.  179.  THE 
GOOSE.  Dale. 

The  wild  Sort  is  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Anfer  ferus,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  314.  Aldrov.  Ornith.  3.  147. 
Mer.  Pin.  179.  Raii  Ornith.  358.  Ejufd.  Synop.  A.  136.  Will. 
Ornith.  274.  Gefn.  de  Avib.  140.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  93.  Charlt. 
Exer.  103.  De  L’Oye  fauvage,  Bellon.  des  Oyfe,  158.  THE 
WILD  GOOSE.  Dale. 

Lemery  fays  you  are  to  chufe  of  either  of  them,  that  which 
is  tender,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  well  fed,  and  that 
hath  been  bred  in  a  pure  and  ferene  Air. 

Geefe  are  nourifhing  enough,  and  very  folid  and  durable 
Food. 

A  Goofe  is  a  little  hard  of  Digeftion  ;  and  when  it  is  too 
young,  its  Flefh  is  vifeous,  and  apt  to  produce  grofs  and  excre- 
mentitious  Humours  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when  ’tis  too 
old,  it  is  dry,  hard,  has  a  bad  Juice,  and  caufes  Indigeftions 
and  Fevers. 

Goofe  contains  much  Oil,  and  volatile  Salts.  The  tame 
one  alfo  contains  much  Phlegm,  but  the  wild  one  has  not  Tq 
much. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  Winter-time,  agree  with 
young  bilious  People,  who  have  a  good  Stomach,  and  are  ufed 
to  Exercife  and  Labour. 

REMARKS. 

Goofe  is  a  Food  that  is  pleafing  enough  to  theTafte.  The 
wild  one  taftes  better  than  the  tame  one  ;  becaufe  that  being 
much  more  upon  the  Motion  than  the  other,  its  Flefh  is  not 
fo  full  of  vifeous  and  grofs  Juices; 

The  Goofe  lives  in  cold,  moift,  and  watery  Places.  You  meet 
with  this  Bird  almofl:  in  all  Countries  ;  they  live  long,  efpe- 
cially  the  wild  Goofe,  if  we  believe  fome  Authors.  William 
Gratarolus  obferves,  that  they’ll  live  to  be  twenty  ;  and 
Albertus  fays  ftxty  Years  old.  The  tame  Goofe  flies  but  lit¬ 
tle,  and  rifes  not  far  from  the  Ground  ;  whereas  the  wild 
one  flies  high  and  fwift. 

A  Goofe  lives  by  Land  and  Water,  as  amphibious  Animals  do  : 
But  the  tame  one  lives  more  upon  Land  than  the  other.  lit 
fhort,  wild  Geefe  are  almofl:  always  found  in  moift  and 
marlhy  Places  5  and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  in 
Ethiopia ,  which  make  great  Havock  in  the  Country. 

It’s  obferved,  that  a  Goofe  is  very  vigilant,  and  fleeps  fo 
flightly,  that  the  leaft  Noife  awakes  her  ;  and  fome  People 
pretend,  that  this  Bird  is  at  leaft  as  ufeful  as  a  Dog  in  the 
Night;  to  watch  a  Houfe  ;  for  as  foon  as  it  hears  any  thing, 
it  ceafes  not  to  make  a  Noife,  when  fhe  feems  to  call  the 
People  of  the  Houfe  to  her  Relief,  of  which  there  is  indeed  a 
remarkable  Example  :  When  the  Gauls  were  in  the  Night 
upon  entering  the  Capital  of  Rome ,  they  gave  the  Dogs  that 
were  therein  fome  Victuals,  to  prevent  their  barking,  which 
had  the  defired  Effect ;  but  nothing  of  Food  that  they  threw 
before  the  Geefe  could  hinder  their  Clamour,  which  awak’d 
the  Romans. 

It  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  the  Flefh  of  a  fjook  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  Tafte,  than  it  is  wholfome.  In  fhort  it  al¬ 
ways  abounds  with  heavy  and  grofs  Juices,  that  make  it 
hard  of  Digeftion,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  very  mode¬ 
rately  ufed  ;  however,  ’tis  proper  enough  for  robuft  People 
that  have  a  good  Stomach,  becaufe  it  is  nourifhing,  and  a 
durable  and  folid  Food. 

Some  pretend  to  tell  us,  that  Goofe- flefh,  on  which  the  Jews 
frequently  feed,  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  make  them  of 
a  melancholy  Temper,  of  a  dull,  fad,  gloomy  Humour,  and 
of  a  bad  Colour.  The  antient  Britains  fcrupled  to  eat 
Geefe  ;  but  the  Englijh  do  it  now  with  Pleafure. 

Of  all  the  Parts  of  a  Goofe,  Galen  approves  of  none  but  the 
Liver  and  Stomach  for  food  ;  however,  the  Wing  is  alfo 
very  good.  Some  pretend,  that  Scipio  Metellus ,  a  Roman 
Conful,  was  the  firft  who  ufed  Goofe-liver  ;  others  aferibe 
this  Honour  to  M.  Sejlius,  a  Roman  Knight. 

The  Skin  of  a  Goofe’s  Feet  is  looked  upon  to  be  aftringent, 
and  good  to  flop  Bleeding,  or  immoderate  Fluxes  of  the 
Menfes,  if  taken  to  the  Quantity  of  half  a  Dram  inwardly, 
after  it  has  been  firft  reduced  to  Powder. 

Goofe’s  Blood  is  looked  upon  to  be  good  againft  Poifon,  of 
which  two  or  three  Drams  are  preferibed. 

The  Fat  of  a  Goofe  is  ufed  in  Phyfic.  It  is  of  a  diflolving  and 
mollifying  Nature.  It  eafes  the  Piles  ;  and  Pains  in  the 
Ears,  if  pm  into  them.  When  taken  inwardly,  it  loolens 
Vol.  I. 
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the  Body  ;  and  thofe  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  are  2ffe&ed 
with  the  Rhcumatifm,  they  rub  with  it. 

They  reduce  Goofe-dung  into  a  Powder  ;  and  half  a  Dram  of 
it  is  preferibed,  in  order  to  rarefy  and  attenuate  the  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  to  provoke  Sweating,  Urine,  and  the  Menfes ;  as 
alfo  to  haften  Delivery.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

Dale ,  from  Schroder ,  farther  relates,  that  the  Fat  of  a  Goofe  is 
good  in  an  Alopecia  ;  and  that  it  cures  Fi  (lures  in  the  Lips 
(fee  Adeps)  ;  that  the  Dung  dries,  incides,  and  opens  to  a 
very  great  Degree  ;  promotes  the  Difcharge  of  the  Secun- 
dines  ;  and  is  excellent  in  the  Jaundice,  Dropfy,  and 
Scurvy  ;  and  that  the  Cuticle  of  the  Feet  is  a  good  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Chilblains. 

The  Salts  of  the  wild  Goofe  muft  be  more  highly  exalted  than 
thofe  of  the  tame  Sort,  by  reafon  of  their  habitual  Exercife  ; 
and  the  t  ood  of  both  Sorts,  which  confifts  of  Worms,  and 
other  Infedls,  as  well  as  Vegetables,  furnifhes  their  Flelh  and 
hat  with  a  highly  volatile  and  penetrating  Salt  :  Hence  they 
are  fubjedf  to  be  very  rank. 

ANSERINA.  See  Potentilla. 

ANSJELI.  See  Angelina. 

ANT  ACHATES,  Aii]a.y^d]no,  Amber,  or  a  bituminous 
Stone  of  another  Colour,  which  in  burning  fmells  of  Myrrh, 
as  Agricola  writes  of  it.  Gorrceus. 

AN  I  ACID  A.  Such  Remedies  as  reftft  or  correif  the  Aci¬ 
dity  of  the  Humours. 

ANTAGONISTS,  ’A vlctycovirtio,  from  dvji,  againft,  and 
dycovfa,  to  ftrive.  Antagonift,  a  Word  apply’d  to  fuch 
Mufcles  as  are  contrary  to  others;  for  Inftance,  the  Mufculus 
Abdutftor,  and  the  Mufculus  Addudfor  Brachii,  are  Antago- 
nifts. 

ANTALGICUS,  ’AvletAyiKoo,  from  dihji,  againft,  and 
■a \y oo,  Pain.  ’Tis  apply’d  in  general  to  fuch  Remedies  as  eafe 
Pain.  Cajlellus. 

ANTALIUM,  five  Antale ,  Fubulus  Marinus.  Rondel. 

Is  a  little  Shell  like  a  Pipe,  about  an  Inch  and  an  half  long, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  a  large  Quill  at  the  thick  End,  and  that  of^ a 
little  Quill  at  the  other,  having  little  ftrait  hollow  Lines, 
reaching  from  one  End  to  the  other,  of  a  white  or  greenifh- 
white  Colour.  It  is  found  upon  Rocks,  and  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Sea.  It  inclofes  a  fmall  Sea-worm  ;  and  contains  a  little 
fix’d  and  volatile  Salt,  with  a  very  little  Oil,  and  a  great  deal 
of  Earth. 

It  is  alcaline,  refolutive,  and  deficcative.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 
A  N  T  A  PH  R  O  D ISI A  C  O  S,  ’AtljccfyoPiouzubo,  from  &yjt , 
againft,  and  ’A pfoJfrM,  Venus.  Antivenereal,  an  Epithet  of 
fuch  Medicines  as  extinguifh  amorous  Defires. 

ANTAPHRODITICA,  the  fame  as  Antaphrodifiaca. 
ANTAPODOSIES,  dvrctTroPconOy  from  cti>TA7roJ',iS'co[j.ii  to 
reciprocate.  I  think  this  may  properly  be  tranflated  Returns, 
or  Periods,  or  Vieiffitudes  of  the  Paroxyfms  of  Fevers.  Hip¬ 
pocrates ,  Aph.  12.  Section  the  firft,  fays,  That  the  Paroxyfms 
and  Forms  of  a  Diftemper  are  made  evident  from  a  Conlider- 
atioh  of  the  Difeafe  in  itfelf,  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  the 
Reciprocations  of  the  Periods,  (dn ttorofco no  tuv  orzgioP-uv  or&s 
dAAnA&o)  that  is,  the  Manner  of,  or  Time  in  which  they  fucceed 
each  other;  whether  every  Day,  or  every  other  Day,  or  at 
longer  Intervals. 

AN  T ARTHRITICUM,  ’AtJatfSe/J/xor,  from  ajJ/,  againft, 
and  dfQelr/o,  the  Gout.  A  Medicine  againft  the  Gout. 
Blancard. 

ANTASTHMATICA,  ’Avjct&yaludy  from  dvTi,  againft, 
and  bd-ya,  an  Afthma.  Remedies  againft  the  Afthma. 
Blancard. 

ANTATROPHON,  ’Ai ^dr^opor,  from  dyji9  and  dr^oft/Xy 
a  Confumption.  An  Epithet  of  fome  Medicines  againft  Con¬ 
firm  ptions. 

ANTECEDENS,  IT fonynyivti9  from  before,  and 

ny'ioyajy  to  lead.  Preceding,  commonly  apply’d  to  Caufe. 
See  Causa. 

Antecedents  Signa ,  preceding  Signs,  are  fuch  as  are  obferv’d 
before  a  Difeafe,  as  a  bad  Difpoiition  of  the  Blood,  which  is  the 
Caufe  of  infinite  Difeafes. 

ANTELABIA,  n^s/Aa,  from  or^bi  and  X^lKoG  a  Lip. 
The  Extremities  of  the  Lips. 

ANTEMBALLOMENOS,  3Afcy(b*AA'oyiV&9  from  dvV, 
inftead  of,  and  ty(idAAa9  to  contribute.  Subftituted,  fpokeii 
of  fuch  Medicines  as  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  others. 
They  are  alfo  called  fuccedanea9  fuccedaneous.  Cajlellus. 

ANTEMBASIS,  ’AfltylZctojc,  from  «7)i,  mutually,  and 
iypaivuy  to  enter.  A  mutual  Infertion,  or  Ingrefs,  apply’d  by 
Galen  to  the  Bones. 

ANTEMETICA,  3Av]iy{Ji>cd 9  from  dvji9  againft,  and! 
iyflntboy  vomitory.  Remedies  againft  preternatural  Vomiting. 

ANTENDEIXIS,  'Av%v<Pu!;io,  from  dvV,  againft,  and 
kvcPi'utvvyiy  to  indicate.  A  Contra-indication  ;  as  when  any 
thing  happens  in  a  Diftemper  contrary  to  the  primary  Indication ; 
as,  for  Inftance,  an  inflammatory  Pleurify  indicates  Phlebo¬ 
tomy,  but  the  W eaknels  of  the  Patient  indicates  the  contrary. 

'  6  R  '  ANTE- 
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ANTENEASMUS,  or  ANTENEASMUM,  a  particular 
Kind  of  Mania,  or  Madnefs,  when  the  Patients  are  furioufly 
irritated,  and  endeavour  to  lay  violent  Hands  on  them- 

R  V'njtFPHTAT  TICUS  ’ApI epiarffHof,  from  avti,  and  i<pi- 

An  E^het  of  “s 

“YNTFPILEmCA^I^MwI-w,  from  in),  againft, 
and  iri>ui4«.  the  Epilepfy-  Remedies  againft  the  Epilepfy, 

andANTEPRMA0MATERIA,  in  Paracelfus,  Chirurg  Mag. 
Lib.  ?.  Cap.  II-  is  a  Name  for  that  Tincture,  .w^cll  a 
Powe3r  of  tinfluring  and  altering  the  Pnma  Materia  (firft  Mat¬ 
ter)  of  the  Body,  agreeably  with,  or  contrary  to  Nature.  Ga- 

fiellus. 

ANTERA.  SeeANTHERA.  ^  v  „ 

ANTEREISIS,  ’A vligeitr/f,  from  avu,  and  i§H<Ta,  to  prop 
or  Main.  The  Renitency,  or  Refiftance,  which  a  tom  and 
hard  Body  makes  againft  an  Impreffion.  In  this  Senfe  the  Word 
is  ufed  with  refped  to  the  Bones  of  the  Ribs  by  Hippocrates , 
Lib.  de  Artie. 

ANTERIT,  Mercury.  Ruland.  John] on. 

ANTEROS,  ’A rjigof,  the  Stone  properly  called  Ame- 

thystus,  which  fee.  Gorresus.  .  , .  , 

ANTHEDON,  the  Name  of  a  Tree  in  Lheophraflus ,  which 
Ray  takes  for  the  Mefpilus  Aronia.  %  See  Mespilus. 

ANTHELIX,  ’Af(Ha<£,  from  avti,  and  e\/£,  the  Helix. 
The  inward  Protuberance  of  the  external  Ear,  within  the  He¬ 
lix,  which  fee.  ,  ,  ,  \  , 

ANTHELMINTHIC  A,  AvtoiuvBnt*,  from  avti,  and 

Upm,  a  Worm.  Remedies  againft  Worms. 

ANTHEMIS.  SeeCHAMJEMELUM. 

ANTHERA,  ’AvQh&i,  from  a  Flower.  A  com¬ 

pound  Medicine,  fo  called  from  its  florid  and  very  red  Colour. 
Of  this  there  are  various  Compofitions.  The  following  are 
from  Celfus,  which  he  preferibes  for  incruftated  Ulcers  in  the 

Mouth : 

Take  of  Juncus  Quadratus,  (round-rooted  Cyperus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Parkinfon )  Myrrh,  Sandarach,  Alum,  eac  an 
equal  Quantity  :  Or, 

Take  Saffron,  Myrrh,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains ;  Orris, 
Plumous  Alum,  Sandarach,  each  four  Drams  ten  Crains  ; 
Juncus  Quadratus,  eight  Drams  twenty  Grains :  Or, 

Galls  Mvrrh,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains ;  Plumous  Alum, 
two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  Rofe-leaves,  four  Drams  twelve 
Grains.  Some,  he  fays,  take 

Saffron,  Plumous  Alum,  Myrrh,  each  one  Dram  two  Grains 
and  an  half;  Sandarach,  two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  Juncus 
Quadratus,  four  Drams  twelve  Grams.  7  he  three  former 
Compofitions  are  pulverized,  and  fprinkled  on  the  Parts 
affe&ed ;  but  this  laft  is  made  into  a  Litus  with  Honey. 
C  elf  us.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  II. 

An  Anthera  for  incruftated  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  and  for 
fwelled  and  ftinking  Gums : 

Take  Iris  Ulyrica,  ( Florentine  Orris)  Sandarach,  Cyperus, 
each  four  Drams  ten  Grains;  Plumous  Alum,  (fome 
Copies  add  Myrrh)  Saffron,  Crocomagma,  each  two 
Drams  ;  pound  them,  and  mix  them  together.  Galen,  de 
Comp.  Medic.  Sec.  Loc.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  2. 

An  Anthera ,  or  Collyrium ,  for  Defluxions  and  Pains  in  the 
Eyes,  which  gives  Relief  within  an  Hour : 

Take  of  Saffron,  four  Drams  ten  Grains ;  Frankincenfe,  two 
Drams  five  Grains ;  Cinnabar,  four  Drams  ten  Grains  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  Drams  five  Grains.  Infufe  them  in 
Wine,  and  when  there  is  Occafion,  bruife  them  till  you 
have  reduced  them  to  a  folid  Mafs,  which  make  into  a 
Litus  with  Honey.  Idem  ibid.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  7. 
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This  Compofition,  as  prepared  by  Oribafius  znd  Aetius,  Aetn 
Tetr.  2.  Sem.  4,  Cap.  22.  is  little  different  from  the  preceding, 
and  recommended  by  them  in  Ulcerations  of  the  Mouth. 

This  Medicine  Anthera  is  recommended  by  Lashus  Aurel. 
Acut.  Morb.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  3.  as  good  in  a  Quinfey. 

The  fame  is  recommended  by  P.  JEginet.  Lib.  3.  Gap.  00. 

in  an  Ulceration  of  the  Womb. 

Anthera  in  Galen,  Celfus,  Paulas,  Aetius,  and  others. 
Is  the  Name  of  a  compounded  Medicine  appointed  for  different 
Porfcnf  the  Body,  as  Anthera  Stomachica ,  &c.  fome  in  the  form 
r  PoWders  and  fome  made  up  with  Honey,  ftill  keeping  the 
1  e  Name  not  taken  from  the  Flowers  of  Rofes  whereof  in 
!Tny  of  Them  there  were  none,  but  from  the  lively  Colour  of 

,hl anther!®,  in  Botany,  fignifies  the  Summits,  or  little 
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Heads,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower,  fupported  by  the  Stamina, 
but  properly  thofe  of  Rofes. 

ANTHEREON,  aA vQs?edv,  the  Chin,  and  that  Part  of  the 
Face  where  the  Beard  grows.  Hefychius  takes  it  for  that  Part 
under  the  Chin  whence  the  Beard  begins  to  fprout.  Pollu.  Lib. 
2.  underftands  it  much  in  the  fame  Senfe.  Suidas  explains  it 
of  the  Beginning  of  the  Neck  and  Throat ;  and  in  this  Senfe 
it  is  taken  by  Ccelius  Aurel.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  3.  fcf  4.  Acut.  where 
he  renders  it  Gutturis  Exordium ,  “  the  Beginning  of  the 
“  Throat.  ”  And  again,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  3.  Lard,  he  fays,-  Utram- 
que  Gutturis  Partem *  quam  Greed  'A vOqtSva  vacant,  “  both 
“  Parts  of  the  Throat,  which  are  called  by  the  Greeks,  Anthe- 
“  reon,  by  the  Latins,  Ruma.  ”  Hippocr.  Lib.  5.  Epidcm. 
and  Lib.  onei  oriov  <pv<r.  feems  by  ’Avfc^uv  to  mean  the  Chin. 

ANTHERICOS,  ’Avdieuth,  the  Name  the  Antients  gave 
to  the  Stalk  or  Stem  of  the  Afphodel.  “  Lheophraflus ,  as  Pliny 
fays.  Lib.  21.  Cap.  17.  and  the  Greeks  for  the  Generality, 
and  amongft  them  their  principal  Leader  Pythagoras,  call’d 
c  the  Stalk  of  this  Plant,  which  is  a  Cubit,  and  oftentimes  two 
“  Cubits  long*  with  Leaves  like  the  Wild  Leek,  by  the  Name 
«  of  Anthericos  ;  and  its  bulbous  Root  they  called  Afphodelos. 
“  We,  fays  he,  call  the  Stalk  Albucus ,  and  the  Afphodelos  is 
<c  our  Haflula  Regia,  ”  Diofcorides,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  199*  makes 
Anthericos  to  be  the  Flower  of  the  Afphodel.  Hefychius  ex¬ 
pounds  dvBievtctc,  the  Stalk  of  the  Afphodel,  and  alfo  a  Kind-of 
Herb.  Eujlathius,  Varinus,  and  the  Scholiaft  on  the  firft  Idyl 
of  Theocritus,  make  it  the  Fruit  or  Stalk  of  the  Afphodel.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (CoacesPree.)  feems  to  take  it  for  the  cubital  Stem  of 
the  Afphodel,  when,  in  order  to  examine  whether  there  be  any 
Bone  of  the  Head  broken  or  not,  he  advifes  the  putting  of 
the  Stalk  of  Afphodel,  or  of  Galbanum,  Mzeucl v  «  va^ika, 
between  the  Teeth,  and  bidding  the  Patient  to  chew  it. 

Suidas  tells  us,  that  the  Stalks  of  the  Afphodel  were  called 
by  Theocritus  and  Herodotus,  dvQ'tena S,  which  he  fays,  were  of 
To  tenacious  a  Subftance,  that  they  could  not  be  broken.  The 
fame  Author  fays,  that  dvfcet?,  ( Anther ix)  is  fo  to  be  taken  in 
the  Scholiaft  on  Theocritus,  in  Lheophraflus  and  I  dams.  Apol- 
lodorus  Dorienfis  will  only  have  the  Stalk  called  by  that  Name. 
Some  take  dvttet!;  for  the  Tops  of  the  Beards  of  Corn,  or  for 
(he  Stalks 

Plutarch,  in  his  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men,  when  he 
explains  that  noted  Paffage  in  Hefiod,  "O gov  tv  ^a\aXV  **«  *4 
tpocTtXv  piy  oveutq,  “  What  great  Refrelhment  there  is  in  Mal- 
“  lows  and  Afphodel,  ”  feems  to  take  ’Apfczotd  for  the  Af¬ 
phodel. 

ANTHERON,  'AvBti&t*  florid.  See  Anthos. 
ANTHEROPHYLLUS,  ANTHOPHYLLUS.  SeeCA- 

RYOPHYLLUS. 

ANTHIA,  ’A vQU,  a  kind  of  Filh,  as  appears  from  Oppian , 
Arijlot.  Rondeletius,  and  Aldrovandus ;  but  they  difagree  in  their 
Defcriptions.  The  Gall  of  this  Fifh  is  recommended  by  Kira- 
tnides,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Aldrovandus,  as  good  againft  Exanthe¬ 
mata,  and  the  Fat  againft  Tumors  and  Abfceffes.  Caftellus. 

ANTHINES,  ANTHINOS,  ’AvQi m,  avQtvbc,  from  m 
a  Flower.  An  Epithet  of  fome  medicated  Wines  and  Oils. 
Such  Wines  had  Flowers  infufed,  or  were  fweet-feented,  and 
called  Vina  Odorata ,  fmelling  like  Flowers.  The  Oil  that  had 
this  Epithet,  was  Oleum  Liliaceum,  or  Lirinum,  or  Sufmum , 
which  are  all  the  fame.  There  was  alfo  the  avQivov  jxveyv, 
Anthinum  Unguentum ,  the  fame  alfo  as  the  Sufinum  or  Liliaceum , 
and  differed  from  the  Oil  of  that  Name  only,  as  Galen  fays, 
by  the  Mixture  of  fome  Spices. 

ANTHONOR,  the  fame  as  Athanor,  which  fee. 
ANTHORA.  SeeAcoNiTUM. 

ANTHOS,  a  Flower.  in  Hippocrates ,  fig¬ 

nifies  not  only  all  Sorts  of  Flowers,  but  fometimes,  according 
to  Galen,  fignifies  Seeds  alfo ;  and  in  Coac.  Pram.  Ay^lt 
X  in  the  plural  Number )  means  the  fame  as 
Redneffes.  He  alfo  frequently  puts  dtv&<&,  for  the  Flos  Airis. 
The  Adiedtive  Antheron,  vt  in  Hippocrates,  is  ufed  to  lig- 

nify  florid,  very  red,  and  bloody.  Thus,  Lib.  6.  Epid.  Galen 
explains  dvQ»ef  or]v<rfAula,  (florid  Spit)  by  v^ua,  red 

and  bloody ;  and  fo  in  many  other  Places.  Aretecuszlxo,  in 
Peripn.  has  T]i/£Aoi/  Hcu(aov,  dvQn&v  “  bloody  Spit,  ex- 

“  tremely  florid.”  Such  as  are  of  a  very  red  Complexion,  are 
called  by  Hippocr.  in  Prorrhet.  ’AvQi&i,  tc  florid  ;  an 
Gupa,  “  a  florid  Body,”  in  Epid.  6.  Aph.  3.  Seft.  3"  1S  a  0  \ 
that  has  a  Rednefs  diffufed  over  it,  by  the  Increafeot  t  ie  na  ura 
Heat,  and  recalling  the  Blood  and  Spirits  to  the  externa  f  > 
which  is  the  Sign  of  a  plentiful  and  laudable  Supp  y  or 

""ANTHOS,  when  ufed  alone,  fignifies  the  Dowers  of  Rofe- 
mary  ;  and  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  Plant,  tho  imp  p  ) 
ANTHOSMIAS,  *Arfl«r/*wf  from  ^03-,  a  Flower»  an 
Irpt,  Smell.  An  Epithet  applied  to  Wines  that  are  iwee 

feented,  and  of  a  molt  fragrant  Smell.  Foefius.  TVTptals 

ANTHOUS,  properly  Rofemary ;  but,  transferr  d  to 

fignifies  the  filth  Eflence,  or  A X  Sec 

ANTHRACIA,  ANTHRACOSIS,  ANTHRA,  . 

Carbvncvlus.  ANTHRA* 
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anthracites,  See  Schistos. 

anthriscus.  See  Scandix. 

ANTHROPE,  ’Av6f or  ’AK0f«7nw,  from  avQ?6>r&>,  a 
Alan.  The  human  Skin,  fo  called  by  Herodotus ,  as  Vef alius 
obferves,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  5.  ^  ^  ; 

ANTHROPOLOGIA,  AtOjaToXoT/u*,  from  a 

Man,  and  hoy®*,  a  Difcourfe.  A  Defcription  of  Mart.  Blan- 

ANTHROPOMETRIA,  ’A yfyuTTopilelu,  from  av&fenr^ 
a  Man,  and  fir&v,  a  Meafure.  A  Survey  of  Man  in  all  his 
Dimenfions.  Cojlellus. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOS,  ’AvQf6)Tb[*op<p<&,  from  avQpair&, 
Man,  and  y-o^i),  Shape.  A  Name  for  the  Mandragoras ,  or 
Mandrake. 

ANTHROPOSOPHIA,  ’Ai'9p arocroqna,  from  5t 

Man,  and  Wifdom,  or  Knowledge;  The  Knowledge 

of  the  Nature  of  Man.  Cajlelius. 

ANTHYLLIS  is  a  Plant,  of  which  there  are  two  Species ; 
The  firft  is, 

Anthyllis  prior,  Offic.  Anthyllis  leguminofa  marina 
Bartica,  vel  Cretica ,  Jive  Auricula  muris  Camerarii ,  Park. 
Theat.  1094.  Anthyllis  falcata  Cretica,  ejufd.  Loto  affinis, fili- 
quis  hirfutis  circinatis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  333’  Loto  ajfnis,  fdiquis 
hirfutis  circinatis ,  C .  Bauhini,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  181.  Loto  affi- 
rtisy  Anthyllis  falcata  Cretica  Parkinfono ,  Ejufd.  Tripholium 
falcatum,  Alp.  Exot.  257.  Auricula  muris  Camerarii ,  J.  B. 
2.  387.  Chab.  167.  Raii  Hift.  1.  922.  Medicago  Cretica, 
Vulneraria  facie ,  Elem.  Bot.  328.  Tourn.  Inft.  412.  Me- 
dicavo  Vulneraria  facie ,  Hifpanica,  Ejufd.  &  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2. 
35.  SEA  KIDNEY-VETCH. 

It  grows  in  Candy  and  Sicily ,  &c.  by  the  Sea-fhores,  ahd 
flowers  in  the  Summer.  Dale. 

Anthyllis  Leguminosa,  Vulneraria,  Offic.  Vulnera- 
Vta^rujlica,  J.  B.  2.  362.  Raii  Synop;  3.  325.  Tourn.  Inft. 
391.  Elem.  Bot.  31 1.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  48.  Dill.  Cat.  Gift. 
128.  Vulneraria  rufica,  Anthyllis  magna,  Anthyllis  legumi¬ 
nofa  ,  Chab.  167.  Anthyllis  leguminofa ,  Ger.  1060.  Emac. 
1240.  Raii  Hift.  1.  922.  Mer.  Pin.  8.  Anthyllis  leguminofa 
Belgarum,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  20.  Phyt.  Brit.  9.  Anthyllis  legu¬ 
minofa  vulgaris.  Park.  Anthyllis  leguminofa ,  Loto  ajfinis ,  Vul¬ 
neraria  pratenfis,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  182.  Anthyllis ,  Rivin.  Irr. 
Tetr.  Anthyllis  Rivini ,  Buxb.  22.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  208. 
Anthyllis  Loto  affinis ,  Vulneraria  pratenfis ,  C.  B.  P.  992. 
KIDNEY-VETCH,  LADY’s-FIN QER. 

It  grows  in  Paftures,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  Herb  is  in 
Ufe,  and  accounted  a  Vulnerary.  Dale. 

There  are  two  Species  of  Anthyllis ;  one  has  foft  Leaves  very 
like  thofe  of  Lentils,  a  Palm  in  Height;  the  Root  is  fmall  and 
flender.  It  grows  in  fandy  and  funny  Places,  and  is  of  a  faltifh 
Tafte. 

The  other  Species  has  Leaves  ahd  Branches  refembling 
Groundpine,  but  more  hairy,  Ihorter,  and  rougher.  It  bears 
a  purple  Flower,  which  has  a  very  ftrong  Smell,  and  has  a 
Root  like  Succory. 

The  Herb,  drank  to  the  Quantity  of  four  Drams  ten  Grains, 
is  a  powerful  Remedy  againft  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  and  Difeafes 
of  the  Kidneys.  Both  Kinds  bruifed,  and  applied  as  a  Peftary 
with  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Milk,  affwage  Inflammations  of  the 
Uterus,  and  are  alfo  Vulneraries.  That  Species  which  is  like 
Groundpine,  befides  other  V  irtues,  being  taken  in  Oxymel, 
cures  the  Falling-ficknefs.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  153. 

I  find  no  Virtues  attributed  to  the  Anthyllis,  but  what  are 
tranfcribed  from  Diofcorides.  Dale  tranflates  tpteyy.ovdc  t*s 
<iv  vVipq,,  JJteri  Pituitasi  which  is  a  Miftake  ;  for  it  fignifies 
Inflammations  of  the  Uterus. 

ANTHYPNOTICA,  ’Avdvnrviflix.d,  from  an),  againft,  and 
Sleep.  Medicines  againft  exceffive  or  preternatural 
Sleep.  Blanc. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIACA,  ,AvQw7ro%ov<h&icMct,  from 
an),  againft,  and  vTtoybvSexa,  the  Hypochondria.  Medicines 
againft  Diforders  in  the  Hypochondria.  Blancard. 

ANTHYSTERICA,  ’Ariunawi,  from  an),  and 
the  Uterus,  Medicines  againft  the  Hyfterical  Paffion.  Blanc. 

ANTIADES,  ’Ai'7/ctEsf,  the  Tonfils.  It  fometimes  figni¬ 
fies  the  Tonfils  when  inflamed. 

ANTIAGRI,  from  ’At 'lidPis,  and  &y&t  a  Prey.  Tumors 
of  the  Tonfils. 

5  ANTI  ARTHRITIC  A,  ’A  tf/*?0e/W,  from  an),  and 
afieiTis,  the  Gout.  Medicines  againft  the  Gout. 

ANTIBALLOMENA,  Ay]/(iaAAop.eya.  SeeANTEMBAL- 
lomenos. 

ANTICACHECTICA,  'Av1uaxuU£,  from  an),  againft, 
and  a  Cachexy.  Remedies  which  amend  a  Cachexy. 

See  Cachexy. 

ANTICADMIA,  a  Species  of  Cadmia,  called  alfo  Pfeudo- 
cadmia  ;  an)  is  here  joined  with  it,  to  exp  refs  its  being  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  true  Cadmia.  See  Cadmia. 

AN  TICAR,  Borax.  Dorn.  Rulandus ,  Johnfon ,  Cajlelius . 
ANTIC  A  R  DIUM ,  the  lame  as  Scrobiculum  Cordis, 
which  fee. 


ANT 

a  caSCATARRHALIS’ thc  £Pithet  0f  anr  Remedy  fojf 

ANTICAUSOTICUS,  from  an),  againft,  and  Kav<r&  a 

ruing  h  ever.  An  Epithet  for  Remedies  againft  a  Caufus  or 
burning  Fever.  J 

ANT1CHEIR,  from  an),  over-againft,  and  Wp, 

tl,e  The  Thumb.  See  Pol  lex.  ' 

ANTICIPANS,  this  the  Greeks  exprefs  by  or^nrJ/Kof.  It  is 
applied  to  Difeafes,  whofe  Paroxyfms  anticipate  the  Time  of  the 
preceding  1  aroxyfm ;  that  is,  eacli  of  whofe  Fits  begin  fome- 
w  at  ooner  than  the  preceding.  Thus,  if  a  Quotidian  comes 
one  12 ay  at  Hour  in  an  Afternoon,  the  next  Day  at  Three,  and 
the  next  at  Two,  it  is  faid  to  anticipate. 

II  the  Catamenia  alfo  arrive  fooner  than  the  ordinary  Period, 
they  are  faid  to  anticipate.  1 

ANTICNEMION ,  from  an),  over-againft, 

and  KVn[M  the  Leg,  or  Calf  of  the  Leg.  In  Hippocrates  it 
fignifies  tlie  Fore-part  of  the  Tibia,  which  is  bare  of  Flelh. 

Remedies  againft  the  Colic. 

from  againft,  and 

5  a  or  P°^e-  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  the  fup- 
porting  a  Perfon  with  a  Staff,  or  Crutch.  , 

ANTIDINICA,  from  an),  againft,  and  Circum- 

SyrAx?'?:Tr^TiCA  «STrf^nft  a  VcrtiS°>  according  to  Blancard. 

ANTIDOTARIUM,  a  Book  wherein  Antidotes  are  de- 
icribed,  or  the  Place  where  they  are  made.  It  is  much  the 
fame  as  Difpenfatory. 

TTElOT  US,  or  ANTIDOTUM,  from  an),  ao-ainft, 
and  to  give.  An  Antidote.  This  Word  is  explained 

under  the  Article  Andromachus,  which  fee.  ,« 

The  Philofopher  s  Stone  alfo  is  called  by  fome  Chymical  Au¬ 
thors  Antidotus,  by  way  of  Excellence. 

ANTID  Y  SENTERICA,  Remedies  againft  a  Dyfenterv. 

ANTIFEBRILE,  an  Epithet  for  a  Remedy  againft  a  Fever. 

ANTIFIDES,  the  Calx  of  Metals.  Rulandus 
ANTIGONI  COLLYRIUM  NIGRUM,  the  black  Col- 

lynum,  invented  by  Antigonus ,  is  thus  prepared : 


Take  of  Cadmia,  thirty-fix  Dram§  twenty  Grains;  Anti¬ 
mony,  twenty-five  Drams  ;  Pepper,  eight  Drams  twenty 
Grams;  Verdegns,  eight  Drams  twenty  Grains;  Gum 
Arabic,  twenty-five  Drams;  bruife  them,  and  make 
them  up  in  Rain-water.  Cofmus  added  to  this  Remedy, 
ten  Drams  twenty-five  Grains  of  the  Juice  of  Centaury  ; 
in  which  he  did  right,  in  my  Opinion.  Marcellus  Em¬ 
piricus. 

ANTIHECTICA,  Remedies  againft  a  He&ic  Fever. 
Blancard. 

ANTIHECTICUM  POTERII,  a  Medicine  invented  by 
P  otenus,  called  alfo  Antimomum  Diaphoreticuni  Joviale.  It  is 
thus  prepared ;  J 


Take  equal  Quantities  of  Tin,  and  Martial  Regulus  of  An¬ 
timony,  melt  them  in  a  large  Crucible  ;  then  put  to  them 
by  little  and  little,  three  times  the  Quantity  of  Nitre  ; 
after  the  Detonation  and  Noife  is  over,  wafh  the  Whole 
with  warm  Water,  till  no  Saltnefs  remains. 

This  is  accounted  a  forcible  penetrating  Medicine,  infomuch 
as  to  make  way  through  the  minuteft  Pailages,  and  fearch  even 
the  nervous  Cells ;  whence,  in  all  Diforders  of  that  Original 
it  is  reckoned  very  effe&ual.  In  thofe  Heavineffes  of  the  Head  \ 
Giddinefs,  and  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  whence  proceed  Apoplexies 
and  Epilepfies,  it  does  great  Service.  And  in  all  Affedions 
and  Foulneffes  of  the  Vifcera  of  the  lower  Belly,  it  is  reckoned 
inferior  to  ^nothing  in  cleanfing  away  and  difcharging  their  Im¬ 
purities.  Thus  it  obtains  in  the  Jaundice,  Dropfies,  and  all 
Kinds  of  Cachexies.  It  is  likewife  efteemed  of  great  Service 
even  in  obftinate  Venereal  Cafes,  in  clearing  the  Blood  from  all 
Impreffions  of  Contagion,  and  cleanfing  the  Glands  from  thofe 
corrofive  Recrements  which  fuch  Diftempers  frequently  lodae 
upon  them,  and  occafion  Blotches,  and  ulcerous  Deformities. 
In  fhort,  there  is  hardly  a  Preparation  in  the  Chymical  Phar¬ 
macy,  of  greater  Efficacy  in  moft  obftinate  Chronic  Diftem¬ 
pers  ;  but  it  is  not  often  met  with  in  Prefcription,  although 
conftantly  kept  in  the  Shops.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix  Grains  to 
a  Scruple  in  grown  Perfons ;  for  it  is  feldom  given  to  Children 
their  tender  Veffels  not  well  bearing  die  Force  of  fuch  Medil 
cines.  Quincy's  Difpenfatory. 

ANTILEI  SIS,  avli AW'J/y,  from  dLjiKauSdvco,  or 
Cavo[acu,  to  lay  hold  of.  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  rax  }» TfiZov, 
fpeaking  of  Bandages,  Tays,  that  if  there  is  any  Danger  of  a 
Bandage  flipping  upwards,  the  Antilepsis  muft  be  below; 
but  if  the  Danger  is  of  its  flipping  downwards,  it  muft  be  above. 
By  Antilepsis,  therefore,  he  means  the  Hold  or  Fixation  of  a 
Bandage  upon  a  found  Part,  either  above  or  below  the  Part  to 
be  defended,  in  order  to  fecure  it  from  flipping  off. 

ANTILOBIUM,  dijiAoCtov,  that  Part  of  the  Ear  which  is 
oppofite  to  the  Lobe.  I  fuppofe  it  means  the  Tragus. 

ANTILOGI4, 


i 


ANT  ,  A  N  T 


ANTILOGIA,  from  dvri,  againft,  and  Ktyu,  to  fpeak. 
Contradiction. 

ANTILOIMICA,  from  *wl,  again  ft,  and  A  otfos,  the 
Plague.  Remedies  againft  the  Plague. 

ANTILOPUS,  Offic.  Gazella  African* ,  Raii  Synop.  A. 
JC).  Capra  ) Irepfceros ,  Aldrov.  de  Quad.  Biful.  7 yo.  Charlt. 
Exer.  10.  1 Strepficiceros,  Bellon.  Obf.  ed.  Cluf.  21.  Caii  de 

Animal.  56.  Gain,  de  Quad.  294.  THE  ANTELOPE. 
Dale. 

This  is  an  African  Beaft  like  a  Deer,  remarkable  for  Swift- 
nefs.  The  Hoofs  and  Horns  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  arc 
efteemed  good  againft  the  Epilepfy  and  Hyfterics. 

ANTILYSSUS,  from  avri,  againft,  and  Au'ajce,  that  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Madnefs  which  is  caufed  by  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog. 
An  Epithet  for  a  Compofition  againft  this  Madnefs.  Thus  a 
Compofition  of  equal  Parts  of  the  Lichen  Cinereus  Ter  ref  r  is, 
Grevground  Liverwort,  and  black  Pepper,  is  given  in  the  Col- 
le-o-e  Difpenfatory,  under  the  Title  of  Pulvis  Antilyffus. 

ANTIMONIUM,  Antimony.  A  great  many  excellent 
Medicines  are  lurnifhed  by  this  Mineral,  to  the  regular  Practice 
of  Phyftc  ;  and  moft.  of  the  empirical  Noftrums  which  have 
made  any  confiderable  Figure,  have  been  found  to  be  Prepa¬ 
rations  thereof.  Hence  it  has  become  a  very  important  Sub¬ 
ject,  infomuch  that  many  Volumes  have  been  written  concerning 
it.  Amongft  thefe  are  Baft l  Valentine’s  Currus  Triumph  a  Us  of 
Antimony,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
on  ;  and  Lemerf  s  Traite  de  l’ Antimonie.  Angelas  Sala  has  alfo 
written  well  upon  it. 

Stibium ,  or  Antimony  of  the  Shops,  cippt  of  Diofcorides , 
probably  the  rijef.ya'.ov  of  Hippocrates ,  Lapis  Spurn ee  candidee 
nitentifque ,  non  tamen  tranfucentis,  of  Pliny  ;  Ailmad ,  or  Ala- 
mad,  of  the  Arabians  ;  is  a  metallic,  folid,  heavy,  brittle  Sub- 
ftance,  of  a  Lead-colour,  with  long  fhining  Streaks,  fuftble 
by  Fire,  but  not  duCtile.  Native  Antimony  is  of  different 
Kinds  ;  fome  is  dug  up  with  the  Appearances  of  polifhed  Iron 
or  Lead,  but  brittle,  and  mixed  with  white  or  cryftalline  Stones. 
Some  is  compofed  of  fine  fhining  Lines  like  Needles,  fometimes 
difpofed  in  regular  Ranks,  fometimes  without  any  obfervable 
Order,  which  is  termed  Male  Antimony.  Some  is  difpofed  in 
thin  broad  Plates,  or  Laminae ,  called  Female  Antimony  by 
Pliny.  Some  is  a  Congeries  of  fmall  Lead-colour’d  Rods,  got 
from  a  tender  white  Stone,  and  eafily  melting  in  the  Fire  like 
Sulphur,  which  enters  its  Compofition  in  great  Quantities. 
Antimony  of  this  Kind  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy.  Some 
is  marked  with  Saffron-colour’d  or  reddifh  Spots,  as  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Antimony,  mightily  efteem’d  by  Cbymifts,  becaufe  of 
the  Golden  Sulphur  with  which  they  imagine  it  to  be  ftor’d. 
Antimony  is  fometimes  found  in  a  particular  Ore,  but  moft 
commonly  mixed  with  other  Metals  ;  and  hence  its  Name  may 
have  been  derived,  Antimony  being  the  fame  as  dvripwev,  an 
Enemy  to  Solitude. 

Ores  of  Antimony  are  found  in  many  Countries,  and  very 
plentifully  in  feveral  Provinces  of  France ,  as  Auvergne,  Poiclou , 
Brit  any,  and  others.  The  Glebes  of  Antimony  are  dug  out 
of  the  Earth,  mixed  with  a  ftony  Matter,  and^the  pure  Mi¬ 
neral  or  Metal  is  feparated  by  breaking  the  Glebe  into  fmall 
Pieces,  and  afterwards  treating  it  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in 
refining  other  imperfeCt  Metals. 

The  French  Antimony  confifts  of  almoft  equal  Parts  of  com¬ 
mon  Sulphur,  and  of  a  Reguline  Subftance.  The  Sulphur  in 
Antimony  is  difeover’d  by  the  Smell,  and  the  blue  Flame  which 
it  emits,  when  calcin’d  in  a  dark  Place  ;  and  when  thrown 
into  a  Crucible  with  Nitre,  it  fulgurates  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  Mixture  of  Nitre  and  Sulphur.  By  diftilling  Antimony 
with  corroftve  Sublimate,  we  get  the  Cinnabar  of  Antimony, 
which  confifts  of  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  and  the  Quick- 
filver  of  tbe  Sublimate.  If  Antimony  be  boiled  in  common 
Water,  mixed  with  four  times  its  Quantity  of  Quick-lime,  or 
Pot-afh,  the  Sulphur  it  contains,  being  diftolved  in  the  Water, 
by  means  of  the  alcaline  Salts,  may  be  precipitated  by  Vinegar, 
or  any  other  Acid.  The  Reguline  Subftance  is  fuftble,  not 
ductile,  fliining  like  polifh’d  Iron,  and  feems  to  conftft  of 
broad  Laminae  ;  which,  when  the  Regulus  is  rightly  prepared, 
are  difpofed  in  a  radiated  Manner,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  a' Star  on  its  upper  Surface.  This  Regulus  may,  by 
being  calcin’d  in  the  Sun,  be  feparated  from  almoft  all  its  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  turned  to  an  alh-colour’d,  true,  vitrifiable  Calx  ; 
which,  being  melted  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  is  converted  into  a  hya- 
cinth-colour’d  Glafs.  If  to  this  Glafs,  while  in  Fufion,  any 
fulphurous  or  other  inflammable  Subftance  be  added,  it  pre- 
lently  recovers  its  Reguline  Form  and  Splendor.  Becaufe  of 
the  great  Quantity  of  Sulphur  which  Antimony  contains,  an 
acid  Liquor  maybe  extracted  from  it,  in  nothing  different  from 
Spirit  of  Sulphur.  From  all  which  Obfervations,  it  is  evident, 
that  Antimony  confifts  of  a  fulphurous  Acid,  of  a  bituminous, 
inflammable  Part,  and  of  a  vitrifiable,  metallic  Earth.  The 
Regulus  of  Antimony  is  diftolved  by  Aqua  Regia  ;  but  is  only 
calcined  by  the  other  Difiolvents  of  Metals.  Antimony  dif- 
folves  and  deftroys  all  Metals,  except  Gold,  when  melted  with 
them.  From  this  Property  of  Antimony,  many  Names  have 


been  given  it  by  Chymifts  ;  fuch  as,  the  devouring  Wolf  j  Sa¬ 
turn,  who  eats  his  Children  ;  the  Lead  of  the  Wife,  and 
the  Sugar  of  the  Sun  ;  becaufe  Gold,  melted  with  Antimony, 
is  purified  from  all  other  Metals  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and 
comes  out  brighter  and  cleaner  than  before.  Antimony  is  com¬ 
monly  thought  by  Chymifts  to  contain  a  true,  but  unripe, 
fokr  Sulphur  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  called  Leprous  Gold,  and 
the  Ens  primum  folare  ;  but  the  Sulphur  of  Metals  is  not  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  pure,  original  Sulphur,  or  Oil  of  Animals  and 
Vegetables. 

Among  the  Antients,  Antimony  was  ufed  to  dye  the  Supercilia 
and  Cilia  black.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Scripture,  that  the 
wicked  Queen  Jezebel ,  in  order  to  charm  the  King  her  Huf- 
band,  painted  her  Eyes  with  Antimony  ;  and  the  Women, 
who  ufed  that  PrnCtice,  are  alfo  reproved  by  the  Prophets  ;  and 
from  thence  it  was,  that  this  Mineral  got  the  Name  of  ywau- 
kEov.  See  Alcohol. 

Antimony,  according  to  Diofcorides,  isaftringent,  obftruCts 
the  Paflages,  cools,  prevents  Excrefcences  in  the  Flefh,  cica¬ 
trizes  Ulcers,  ftops  Bleeding,  and  cleanfes  the  Filth  and  Ulcers 
of  the  Eyes.  Galen  mentions  its  aftringent  and  drying  Virtue, 
and  fays,  that  it  was  ufed  by  Oculifts  in  their  dry  Collyriums  in 
that  Intention.  It  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Antients  to  burn 
it,  then  to  quench  it  in  Womens  Milk,  or  Wine,  and,  have- 
ing  afterwards  reduced  it  to  Powder,  to  make  it  up  into  little 
Paftils,  which  being  perhaps  of  a  quadrangular  Figure,  it  was 
from  thence  called  rij^y.yeevov  by  Hippocrates.  The  emetic 
Virtue  of  Antimony  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  An¬ 
tients,  or,  at  leaft,  they  feldom  ufed  it  as  fuch,  or  as  a  Cathar¬ 
tic.  Diofcorides ,  indeed,  mentions  it  in  one  Place,  as  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  a  purging  Medicine  made  of  Elaterium  and  Salt  ; 
but  the  Antimony  feems  to  have  been  there  ordered  only  to 
give  a  Colour  to  the  Compofition.  Its  cathartic  Quality  be¬ 
came  generally  known  about  the  twelfth  Century,  in  which 
a  German  Benedictine  Monk,  named  Baft l  Valentine ,  pub- 
lifhed  a  Book  called  Currus  Vriumphalis  Antimonii,  where  he 
extols  the  Virtues  of  that  Mineral,  and  its  Preparations  in  the 
Cure  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Difeafes.  In  the  15th  Cen¬ 
tury,  Paracelfus,  following  the  reigning  Opinion,  made  the 
Fame  of  the  Virtues  of  Antimony  become  ftill  more  univerfal ; 
however,  Phyficians  difputed  afterwards  with  great  Warmth 
and  Virulence,  concerning  the  beneficial  and  deleterious  Qua¬ 
lities  of  Antimony.  At  prefent  they  are  all  agreed,  that  it  is 
a  very  powerful  and  fafe  Medicine  ;  and  they  acknowledge 
two  Virtues  in  it,  depending  on  its  different  Preparations, 
one  emetic,  or  cathartic,  the  other  diaphoretic  ;  for  all  Me¬ 
dicines  prepared  from  Antimony  do  either  purge  upward  or 
downward,  or  are  diaphoretic  and  fudorific.  Crude  Antimony 
is  feldom  ufed  in  Phyftc  ;  tho’  it  is  certain,  that  it  poffeffesno 
hurtful  Qualities,  fince  it  may  be  taken  inwardly  in  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Dram  or  two,  without  exciting  any  Naufea,  and 
is  often  boil’d  in  fudorific  and  drying  Apozems,  without  commu¬ 
nicating  to  them  any  emetic  or  other  prejudicial  Quality  ;  and, 
indeed,  that  Way  of  treating  Antimony  has  no  EffeCt  at  all, 
fince  it  conmunicates  nothing  to  the  Water,  at  leaft  nothing 
that  the  Water  can  retain,  how  long  foever  it  be  boiled  in  it. 
The  active  Qualities  of  this  Mineral  are  therefore  entirely  owe- 
ing  to  its  Preparations,  except  it  be  render’d  emetic  by  fome 
acid  Juices  which  it  meets  with  in  the  Stomach. 

Crude  Antimony,  taken  inwardly,  in  the  above-mentioned 
Quantity,  difiblves  Vifcidities  in  the  Fluids,  opens  Obftru- 
Ctions,  and  is  commended  by  fome  as  a  fafe  Remedy  in  cuta¬ 
neous  Difeafes,  in  Confumptions  and  Epilepfies.  It  is  like- 
wife  of  great  Ufe  in  fattening  Brutes.  The  external  Ufe  of  it 
is  likewife  recommended  for  drying  Ulcers,  in  curing  the  Itch, 
and  other  Difeafes  of  the  Skin,  when  mixed  in  Ointments ; 
in  Plaifters  for  refolving  T umors  ;  and  in  Collyria  for  Inflam¬ 
mations,  and  other  AffeCtions  of  the  Eyes. 

The  moft  common  Preparations  of  Antimony  are  the  Hepar , 
or  Liver  of  Antimony  ;  Crocus  Metallorum ,  Vinum  Stibiatum, 
Emetic  Tartar,  Glafs  of  Antimony  ;  the  Golden  Sulphur  of 
Antimony  ;  and  the  Flowers,  Butter,  and  Cinnabar  of  Anti¬ 
mony  ;  the  Powder  of  Algaroth  ;  the  univerfal  Panacea , 
Bezoar  Mineral  ;  Diaphoretic  Calx,  or  Diaphoretic  Mineral  i 
and  the  TinCture.  Geoffroy. 

Mr.  Reaumur  gives  the  following  Account  of  the  Contexture 
of  Antimony. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  obferve,  as  it  were,  long 
and  fhining  Needles  on  the  Surface  of  broken  Antimony,;  and 
that  on  which  they  are  moft  diftinCt  and  viiible,  is  efteem  d  the 
beft.  Sometimes  thefe  Streaks  are  rang’d  with  fo  much  Older, 
and  branch  out  with  fo  much  Regularity  in  certain  Directions, 
that  even  thofe  who  have  daily  Opportunities  of  obferving  this 
Phenomenon,  can’t  help  being  ftruck  w’ith  its  Beauty.  The 
f  igures  of  the  conftituent  Molecules  of  this  Mineral  may  pof- 
fibly  contribute  fomething  to  the  Formation  of  thefe  Needles  : 
But  the  Texture  and  Configuration  of  the  conftituent  Parts  will 
not  alone  account  for  the  Difpofition  of  thefe  Streaks,  and 
their  Arrangement  with  regard  to  each  other  ;  fince  upon 
breaking  different  Lumps  of  the"  fame  Antimony,  and  of  the 
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tame  Shape*  we  often  obferve  quite  different  Arrangements  of 
thefe  Streaks  or  Needles.  Let  us  take,  for  Inftance,  equal 
Mafles  of  Antimony,  of  a  regular  conical  Figure,  becaufe  this 
Mineral  is  generally  melted  in  a  Species  of  Crucibles  which  re- 
femble  a  Funnel,  or  an  inverted  Cone.  Let  feveral  of  thefe 
conical  Mafles  be  broken,  each  into  feveral  Parts  ;  and  we  fhall 
find  the  Needles  of  the  fame  Cone  difpofed  in  different  Di¬ 
rections,  and  varying  in  each  different  Piece.  In  one  of  thefe 
Mafles,  from  a  certain  Height,  we  may  obferve  all  the  Nee¬ 
dles  direded  to  the  Point  of  the  Cone  ;  a  little  higher,  the 
Needles  fhall  be  horizontal,  or  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  for¬ 
mer  above  thefe  we  Iliall  obferve  others  which  fhall  fome- 
times  be  all  directed  to  fome  Point  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Cone, 
and  fometimes  divide  themfelves  into  Cones,  which  fhall  have 
different  Summits.  In  another  of  thefe  Maffes  we  fhall  not 
find  the  Needles  difpofed  in  an  horizontal  Direction,  but  running 
into  conical  Parcels,  in  Directions  quite  the  reverfe  of  each 
other  ;  that  is,  one  conical  Parcel  fhall  have  its  Summit  point¬ 
ing  to  the  Apex  of  the  Cone,  and  that  of  the  other  fhall  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Bafe.  In  fome  Lumps  We  fhall  perceive  Needles 
every-where  ;  in  others  we  fhall  difcover  none  at  all.  Often 
thefe  Needles  appear  in  one  Part  of  the  Lump,  when  no  fuch 
thing  is  to  be  feen  in  the  reft.  Very  commonly  we  fee  them 
difpofed  in  Parcels  of  a  conical  Figure,  whatever  the  external 
Form  and  Shape  of  the  Lump  is  ;  for  the  internal  Cones  have 
no  Dependence  upon  the  external  conical  Form  of  the  common 
Mafs.  Sometimes  the  Needles  are  difpofed  along  the  Sides  of 
the  Cone,  and  their  Direction  feems  to  follow  the  Sides  of  the 
Veflel  in  which  they  became  fixed. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  Varieties,  the  Caufe  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  Production  and  Arrangement  of  thefe  Needles,  is 
manifeft  ;  and  however  little  we  may  advert  to  it,  feems  to  be 
owing  to  nothing  elfe  but  that  Refrigeration,  by  means  of  which 
the  mineral  Subftance  is  changed  from  a  fluid  into  a  folid  State. 

It  is  to  this  Refrigeration,  and  its  Progrefs,  that  the  Needles  of 
Antimony  owe  their  Produ&ion  and  Direaion  :  Any  Sub¬ 
fiance,  whofe  !  luidity  depends,  only  on  the  grots  Particles  of 
the  Fire,  which  feparate  and  agitate  its  conftituent  Molecules, 
refumes  its  former  Solidity,  when  ’tis  left  to  itfelf,  and  when 
the  Particles  of  the  Fire  are  diflipated  c  Now  thefe  cannot  pol¬ 
ity  be  diflipated  but  fucceflively,  and  in  a  certain  Order, 
which  is  generally  fuch,  that  thofe  Parts  of  the  melted  Sub¬ 
fiance,  which  are  either  next  to  the  Sides  or  the  Mouth  of  the 
■Crucible,  fiift  aflume  a  Confiftence  ;  then  the  Molecules  next 
to  thefe  become  fixed,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  Mafs  lofes  its 
Fluidity  :  Now  each  fixed  Molecule  applies  itfelf  fo  much  the 
more  effectually  and  neceffarily  to  that  which  is  contiguous,  as 
.  the  Contaa  of  each  fix’d  Molecule  with  that  which  is  con¬ 
tiguous,  contributes  not  a  little  to  fix  it,  and  deprive  it  of 
Motion. 

Molecules,  fucceflively  added  to  each  other,  form  a  kind  of 
Fibres,  Threads,  or  Needles,  the  Directions  of  which  fhew  the 
•particular  Order  in  which  the  Refrigeration  has  been  carry’don. 

If  the  Crucible  was  of  the  Shape  of  a  hollow  Bowl  /  if  its 
Sides  were  every-where  equady  thick,  equally  warm,  of  the 
lame  Confiftence,  and  equally  aCted  upon  by  an  Air  equally 
cold  ;  and  if  the  melted  Subftance  was  of  the  fame  uniform 
■Nature  in  all  its  Parts,  all  the  Needles  or  Fibres  would  be  fo 
many  Rays  terminating  in  the  Centre  of  the  Bowl.  If  the 
Subftance  was  fuch,  that  its  fix’d  Particles  were  almoft  all  of 
a  Length,  we  fhould  find  alfo  concentrical  Beds  of  Needles, 
form’d  by  Parcels  of  each  Ray,  and  lying  at  equal  Diftances 
from  the  Centre. 

fh  many  remarkable  Circumftances  do  by  no  means 
concur  in  the  ordinary  Refrigeration  of  Antimony  ;  neither 
is  it  poflible  they  fhould  :  Hence  the  Irregularities,  of  which 
we  have  been  talking,  muft  neceffarily  arife.  I  have,  never- 
thelefs,  made  fome  Experiments  in  Crucibles  of  a  conical 
Form,  in  which  I  have  generally  given  the  Needles  Directions 
pretty  near  thofe  I  intended  they  fhould  have.  When  the 
Crucible,  immediately  after  it  is  taken  off  the  Fire  full  of  fluid 
Antimony,  is  plac’d  upon  any  Subftance  more  capable  of  cool¬ 
ing  it  than  the  common  Air,  then  the  Bottom  and  the  Top  of 
the  Antimony  contained  in  the  Crucible,  muft  neceflarily  be¬ 
come  cool  firft.  Accordingly,  I  have,  upon  trying  the  Experi¬ 
ment,  often  found  the  Needles  divided  into  two  Cones  one 
of  which  had  its  Apex  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible,  and  the 
other  its  Apex  near  the  fuperior  Surface  of  the  Amtimony. 
When,  after  taking  the  Crucible  from  the  Furnace,  I  have 
put  it  upon  fome  Coals,  and  alfo  laid  fome  upon  the  fuperior 
Surface  of  the  Antimony,  that  die  Sides  might  cool  as  foon 
ft  not  fooner  than  the  reft,  I  have  then  found  a  Part  of  the 
Needles  difpofed  horizontally,  or,  at  leaft,  there  were  Parcels 
or  them  which  form’d  Cones,  fome  of  which  were  almoft  per¬ 
pendicular  to  certain  Parts  of  the  Sides  of  the  Crucible.  I  have 
fureIy  produced  the  fame  Effect,  by  accelerating 
e  Refrigeration  of  particular  Parts  of  the  Crucible  by  touch¬ 
es  them  with  a  wet  linen  Cloth.  Sometimes  there  is  a  Hol- 
m  tle  conical  Mafs  of  Antimony, 
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and  m  that  Cafe  we  fee  Needles  directed  from  the  Sides  of  this 
Hollow  ;  the  firft  Beds  which  have  become  fixed,  have  fervhi 
mltead  oi  the  Sides  of  the  Crucible  in  this  Cafe. 

1  hat  the  Needles  may  be  arranged  with  Regularity,  ’tis 
a  ove  all  things  neceffary,  that  the  Refrigeration  be  carried  on 
ow  y,  or  otherwife  one  Molecule  becomes  fixed  before  it  can 
e  well  adapted  and  adjufted  to  the  End  of  another  fix’d  Mo- 
eciEe‘  i  neverthelefs,  the  Refrigeration  is  too  flowly  made, 
we  all  have  no  more  Needles  than  if  it  had  been  too  precipi- 
jEte  y  carry  d  on  ;  that  fame  Arrangement,  which  exifted  during 
ie  rate  of  b  ufion,  remaining,  the  Particles  of  the  Fire  make 
t(C\r  ^nFenfibly ,  and  almoft  equally,  from  all  the  Parts 

o  tie  dafs  :  In  this  Cafe,  all  the  Molecules  owe  their  Difpo- 
ltions,  as  well  as  their  State  of  Reft,  to  the  Fire’s  ceafing  to 
agitate  t  em  ;  and  here  the  Contact  of  the  Molecules  already 
nxed  does  not  anymore  contribute  much  to  ftop  the  Motions  of 
the  other  Molecules.  Thus  when  I  have  left  the  Crucible  full  of 
me  te  ntimony  upon  live  Coals,  till  they  Were  extinguilhed, 
Jtr  Tet!mes  haPPened  that  I  have  noffound  a  fingie  Groupe 
o  eedles  in  all  the  Mafs  ;  and  even  when  I  found  any,  they 
were  very  few  in  Number. 

In  fhort,  it  feems  fo  probable,  that  the  Formation  and  Dif- 
po  ltion  of  the  Needles  of  Antimony  are  the  EfFeCts  of  a  Refri¬ 
geration,  that  is  neither  too  quick,  nor  too  flow,  that  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  fupport  and  maintain  this  Opinion  by 
a  onger  Detail  of  Experiments.  Inftead  of  being  furprifed 
at  fuch  a  Phenomenon  in  this  Mineral,  methinks  we  ought 
rat  ler  to  be  aftonifh’d,  that  we  do  not  find  the  fame  Appear¬ 
ances  in  all  other  SubftanCes,  which  have  been  melted  by  the 
uc,  and  afterwards  become  fixed.  The  Refrigeration  in  them 
muft  be  made  in  the  fame  Order  as  in  Antimony,  and  muft  con- 
fequently  produce  fimilar  Arrangements.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
plaufible  Dilemma,  and  a  Circumftance,  which  throws  a  kind 
of  Diffidence  into  the  Mind,  with  regard  to  the  Truth  of  a 
very  fpecious  and  probable  Hypothefis  :  For  Mafles  of  Metal, 
upon  being  broken,  do  not  prefent  us  with  the  lame  Appearances 
that  Antimony  does.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  curious  and  fkilful 
Natuialifts  have  purpofely  cool’d  Mafles  of  Metal  as  flowly  as 
poflible,  without  ever  being  able  by  that  means  to  render  the 
Airangement  of  their  Parts  fenfible.  But  becaufe  the  Ar- 
rangemeiit  of  the  Parts  is  not  perceptible  in  a  Mafs  of  Metal, 
as  it  is  in  Antimony,  does  it  thence  follow,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  Arrangement  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  ? 
Surely  not.  The  Mafs  of  Antimony  is  a  brittle  Subftance,  and 
its  Parts  are  fo  much  the  more  eafily  and  thoroughly  difenaaged 
as  they  do  not  mutually  yield  to  each  other.  If  one  ftnkes  a 
Mafs  of  Antimony,  it  flies  into  Pieces,  every  one  of  which  re¬ 
tains  the  fame  Arrangement  of  Parts  it  did  before  the  common 
Mafs  was  broken.  7  his  is  not  the  Cafe  with  Malles  of  Metal  j 
for  they  yield  to  Blows,  a  Circumftance  which  makes  their  Parts 
aflume  new  Arrangements.  One  cannot  break  them  till  thefe 
new  Arrangements  have  put  the  Parts  into  fuch  a  State,  as  that 
1  *  !s  ea(V  f°r  them  to  feparate  from  one'another,  than  to 

difpofe  themfelves  otherwife  than  they  are ;  and  confequently  this 
State  is  very  different  from  that  which  they  were  in  originally 
All  the  Parts  then  may  be  as  regularly  arrang’d  in  a  dudile  Mafs’ 
as  in  a  buttle  one,  without  our  being  able  to  difcover  that  Arrano-e- 
ment,  which  we  muft  neceffarily  conceive  to  be  in  it.  But  there 
are  Means,  notwithuanding  the  DuCtility,  and  even  the  greateft 
Ductility,  of  a  Metal,  of  obferving  this  Arrangement  of  Parts 
which  has  hitherto  efcap’d  our  Eyes.  Lead  itfelf  will  even  dif- 
C/PXeSjts  Arrangement,  if  obferv’d  in  the  favourable  Moment. 
All  Metals  aie  more  or  lefs  ductile  when  cold  ;  they  alfo  are  fo, 
when  hot  in  a  certain  Degree,  beyond  which  they  are  no 
more,  properly  fpeaking,  ductile  ;  their  Molecules,  being  too 
far  removed  from  each  other,  cohere  but  flightly,  and  may  be 
entirely  feparated  by  the  firft:  Blow  they  receive,  provided  it  is 
but  moderately  fevere.  What  happens  to  all  brittle  Bodies, 
happens  partly  to  them  on  this  Occafion  ;  fo  that  their  bein<y 
broken,  when  in  this  State,  allows  us  to  difcover  the  Difpofition 
and  Arrangement  of  their  internal  Parts.  This  Obfervation  I 
made  firft  upon  Lead.  If  it  is  broken  when  cold,  we  obferve 
no  Granulations  in  it  ;  but  I  happen’d  to  break  a  Mafs  of  it 
when  pretty  hot,  and  was  furprifed  to  find  it  as  much  granu¬ 
lated  as  a  Piece  of  temper’d  Steel  when  broken.  The  fame 
Lead,  when  become  cold,  could  not  be  broken  without  reiterated 
Blows,  neither  did  Granulations  appear  any  more  in  the  Parts 
where  it  was  broken  :  Now  fince  Lead,  when  hot,  has  Granu¬ 
lations  ;  fince  it  retains  them  at  the  very  Time  it  acquires  a 
perfect  Confiftence,  and  when  its  Heat  is  too  faint  to  keep  it  in 
a  State  of  Fufion ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  it  muft  alfo  have  Gra¬ 
nulations  when  entirely  cold.  There  is  no  Caufe  to  reunite 
thele  Granulations,  and  reduce  many  of  them  into  one,  in  the 
one  Cale  more  than  in  the  other  j  but  the  Blows  of  the  Ham¬ 
mer  will  occafion  fuch  a  Reunion  in  the  cold  Lead,  whereas 
they  will  produce  no  fuch  EffeCt  in  that  which  is  hot. 

Having  obferved  the  Granulation  of  Lead,  I  imagin’d  I  might 
alfo  difcover  a  regular  Arrangement  of  Parts  init:  With  this  View 
I  melted  fome  of  this  Metal  in  a  conical  Crucible,  and  allow’d  it  to 
6  S  aflume 
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arfitrne  a  Confidence  bv  little  and  little  5  and  when  it  had  acquit  d 
a  fufficient  one,  I  took  it,  as  yet  very  hot  from  the  Crucible  ; 
then  a  Blow  of  a  Hammer  eafily  divided  it  into  fome  large 
Lumps  ;  the  figured  Parts  of  which  difcovered I  to  me  thole 
Needles  and  Fibres  which  I  wanted  to  fee  :  The- Granulations 
applied  one  againft  another,  in  certain  Diredhons,  formed  thefe 
Fibres  *  there  were  Oroupes  of  them  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
aimed  ’perpendicular  to  the  Sides  of  the  Crucible.  In  other 
Groupes  all  the  Fibres  were  perpendicular  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Crucible  ;  and,  in  a  Word,  I  faw,  in  the  Lead,  Fibres,  fuch 
as  are  obferved  in  Antimony,  and  whofe  Arrangement  and  Dif- 

pofition  were  the  fame.  .  _ 

But,  at  the  fame  time,  I  obferved  -certain  Differences  be¬ 
tween  ’the  Fibres  of  Lead,  for  I  fhall  give  them  thatName,  and 
the  Needles  of  Antimony  :  Thefe  latter  are  very  fhining,  have 
a  lively  fparkling  Glofs,  and  are  like  fo  many  Mirrors,  or  fmall 
Glaffes,  applied  to  each  other’s  Ends  ;  whereas  the  Fibres  of 
the  Lead  are  lefs  fparkling,  and  are  fo  very  far  from  being  flat, 
that  thev  are  vifibly  round  1  i  o  the  naked  Sight,  or  even  with 
a  Glafs  that  magnifies  moderately,  they  only  have  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Groupe  of  fmall-Bowls,  arranged  like  the  Grains  of 
a  Chaplet :  A  Glafs  which  magnifies  more,  or  a  Microfcope, 
reprefents  each  of  thefe  Fibres  not  as  very  round  ;  and  by  their 
means  it  appears,  that  the  Fibre  is  form’d  of  Grains  applied  one 
againft  another,  only  by  a  fmall  Part  of  their  Ends  ;  and  that. 


whereas  the  Sides  of  the  Needles  of  Antimony  are  ftrait,  thofe 


of  the  Fibres  of  Lead  are  denticulated.  When  this  Affair, 
which  I  only  hint  at,  at  prefent,  is  more  narrowly  inquir’d  into. 

It  will  perhaps  be  found,  that  it  is  upon  this  Figure  of  the  Gra¬ 
nulations,  and  their  Arrangement,  that  the  Dudfility  of  Metals, 
and  fome  other  Subftances,  depends.  We  perceive  already,  that 
this  Difpofttion  leaves  empty  Spaces,  which  are  filled  up  by  the 
Parcels  put  out  of  their  former  Situation  by  the  Blows  of  the  Ham¬ 
mer  ;  that,  by  the  Force  of  Blows,  thefe  Vacuities,  or  empty 
Spaces,  muff  be  in  fome  meafure  filled  up ;  and  that  the  Sub- 
ftance  then  becomes  lefs  malleable.  In  fine,  Laminae,  applied 
one  above  another,  or  one  againft  another,  without  leaving  be¬ 
tween  them  Interfaces  proportion’d  to  their  Largenefs,  muff 
neceffarily  ccmpofe  brittle  Maffes,  fuch  as  that  of  Antimony. 

I  have  already  hinted,  but  I  here  repeat  it  again,  that,  in  order 
to  fee  the  Difpofttion  of  the  Fibres  of  Lead,  it  is  neceffary  to 
catch  it  in  the  favourable  Moment.  If  a  Metal  is  ftruck  when 
too  hot,  it  is  too  much  divided  by  the  Blows  of  the  Hammer, 
and  crumbled  into  Parcels,  moft  of  which  are  no  larger  than 
Grains  of  Sand  :  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Metal  is  ftruck 
when  it  is  not  fufEciently  hot,  it  yields  to  the  Blows,  and  dis¬ 
covers  neither  the  Arrangement  of  the  Granulations,  nor  the 
Granulations  themfelves.  %  repeating  the  Experiment  twice 
or  thrice,  one  may  find  the  exadb  Moment. 

I  have  broken  Maffes  of  Tin,  Copper,  and  Zinc,  when  hot, 
and  was  at  no  great  Lofs  to  find,  in  each  of  them,  the  fame 
Granulation,  and  the  fame  Fibres,  I  had  difcovered  in  Lead. 
'We  have  no  Reafon  to  doubt,  but  the  fame  Filaments  are  to  be 
difcovered  in  Gold  and  Silver;  but  I  have  not,  as  yet,  made 

any  Experiment  with  that  View.  .  ^  . 

All  foft  Bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  eafily  foften  d,  as  Wax,  1  al¬ 
low,  Fat,  Butter,  have  no  Occafion  for  fuch  a  Difpofttion  of 

Parts  ;  or  if  they  have,  we  can  never  perceive  it,  becaufe  they 

never  become  brittle.  t 

All  Mafles  which  have  been  melted,  tho’  brittle,  may  poffi- 
bly  not  difeover  this  Arrangement  of  their  Parts  upon  their  being 
broken.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  too  quick,  or  too  flow 
a  Refrigeration,  may  prevent  their  being  difcovered,  even  in 
Antimony.  In  thofe  Salts  which  are  moft:  difpofed  to  form 
themfelves  into  Cryftals,  if  they  are  made  to  cryftalize  too 
'quickly  or  agitated  whilft  the  Cryftalization  fhould  be  carrying 
on  none  wifi  appear.  The  Parts  of  melted  Bodies,  in  like 
-manner,  do  not  affume  a  regular  Arrangement,  if  they  are  too 
quickly  refrigerated,  or  agitated  during  theRehigeration.  An¬ 
other  Caufe  may,  as  yet,  concur  to  difturb,  or  even  totally  pre¬ 
vent  this  Arrangement  ;  which  is,  when  the  melted  Body  is 
not  an  uniform  Fluid  ;  when  it  is  compofed  of  Parts,  fome  of 
which  have  a  greater  Difpofition  to  become  fix  d  than  otheis, 
which  have  only  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  with  themfelves. 
The  Formation  of  Fibres,  Filaments,  and  Needles,  is  the  Et~ 
fedt  of  a  fucceffive  Refrigeration  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately, 
•of  the  Parts  acquiring  a  fucceffive  Confiftence.  If  thofe  Parts 
of  any  melted  Subftance,  which  are  remote  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Veflel,  fhould  become  fixed,  before  fuch  Parts  as  are  nearer 
them  have  loft  their  Fluidity,  there  is  no  more  any  Reafon, 
why  thefe  Parts  fhould  form  a  continued  right  Line  with  the 
others.  The  more  any  Fluid  is  mixed  with  thefe  Parts,  which 
■have  an  equal  Difpofition  to  become  fixed,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  for  Needles  to  form  themfelves  in  it ;  and  when  it 
a (fumes  a  Confiftence,  the  Threads  will  be  the  more  interrupted 

in  it.  Mem.  de  r  Aad.  Roy.  1724.  . 

Mr.  Geoffroy  makes  the  farther  following  Remarks  upon  An¬ 
timony,  and  its  Preparations : 

Vegetable  Acids,  being,  of  their  own  Nature,  more  attenu¬ 


ated  than  thofe  which  belong  to  Minerals,  eafily  unite  with  the 
rarefied  Sulphur  of  Antimony ;  and  thus  feparating  that  Sul¬ 
phur  from  the  vitriolic  Acid  contained  in  the  Antimony,  an 
emetic- Compound  is  formed;  hut  mineral  Acids,  being  more 
denfe  fix  and  wrap  up  the  fulphurous  Parts  of  Antimony,  fo 
as  not  to  (Emulate  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  but  to  let  them 
pafs  freely  into  the  Blood,  before  they  can  be  difengaged  and 
aft  according  to  their  own  Nature.  Spirit  of  Wine  deftroys. 
the  emetic  Quality  of  Antimony,  becaufe  of  the  too  great  Pro¬ 
portion  of  fulphurous  Parts,  by  which  the  faline  Sptcula  are 
fo  much  involved,  as  not  to  be  able  to  a&  on  the  Stomach 
Antimony  is  the  moft  excellent  Emetic  we  have,  and  the 
moft  fovereign  Remedy  in  many  Difeafes,  when  rightly  exhi¬ 
bited.  In  giving  Emetics,  three  things  are  to  be  coniiderec! ; 
the  Patient,  the  Difeafe,  and  the  Medicine.  We  ought,  firft 
of  all  to  be  informed,  whether  the  Patient  vomits  eafily  :  Some 
Perfons  cannot  be  made  to  vomit  with  any  Dofe  of  an  anti- 
monial  Medicine  ;  fome  are  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  hear 
the  Fatigue  and  Straining  of  a  Vomit  at  all;  fome  are  io  fub- 
jedb  to  a  Spitting  of  Blood,  that,  by  giving  them  a  ftrong  Eme¬ 
tic  a  fatal  Hemorrhage  might  enfue.  We  ought  likewife  to 
know,  whether  the  Patient  has  any  confiderable  Hernia ,  in 
which  Cafe  violent  Vomiting  might  produce  very  dangerous 
Confequences ;  whether  the  Veffels  be  fo  full,  as  that  a  Rup¬ 
ture  of  any  of  them  may  be  apprehended  ;  and  laftly,  whether 
the  Patient,  if  a  Woman,  be  with  Child.  In  all  thefe  Cafes, 
Vomits  feldom  ought  to  be  ventured  upon,  and  never  without 

taking  the  greateft  Precautions  before-hand. 

The  fecond  Thing  to  be  conftdered,  is  the  Difeafe  ifleli ;  and 
efpecially,  whether  the  Seat  of  it  be  in  the  Blood,  or  in  th ePri- 
nuz  Vice ;  the  laft  of  which  may  be  difcovered  by  a  bitter  Tafte  in 
the  Mouth,  Naufea,  bilious  Erudlations,  acid  Vomiting,  be. 

Some  imagine,  that  Emetics  can  be  of  no  real  Service  when 
the  morbid  Matter  has  reached  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  or  when  the 
Difeafe  proceeds  from  an  Ataxia ,  or  Depravation  of  the  Spirits, 
as  in  many  fpafmodic,  hyfferical,  and  hypochondriacal  Affecti¬ 
ons  :  But  this  is  a  Miftake ;  for  we  find,  antimonial  V  omits  are 
e;iven  with  very  great  Succefs  in  fuch  Cafes ;  not  fo  much  as 
they  evacuate  what  was  before  contained  in  the  Stomach,  as  by 
deriving  the  morbid  Matter  from  the  principal  Parts,  the  Lungs, 
for  Inftance,  or  Pleura ,  when  threaten’d,  or  actually  affected, 
into  the  Abdomen,  from  whence  it  ris  eafily  and  readily  carried 
out  of  the  Body.  And,  for  this  Reafon,  Hippocrates ,  very 
wifely,  advifes  to  have  recourfe  to  Vomits  in  the  Beginnings  of 
luch  Difeafes.  In  Convulfions  an  Emetic,  by  applying  a  Sti¬ 
mulus  to  the  Fibres,  of  a  contrary  Nature  to  that  from  whence 
the  Diforder  proceeds,  very  often  gets  the  better  of  that  moityd 
Caufe,  and  thus  cures  the  Difeafe  :  For  the  fame  Reafon  Hip-, 
pocrates  gave  Emetics  in  Diarrhoeas  and  Dyfenteries,  that  the 
Tendency  of  thefe  Evacuations  might  be  directed  upwards,  and 
fo  deftroyed.  In  Comatofe  Affedtions,  Emetics  powerfully 
(hake  the  Vifcera,  increafe  the  Ofcillations  of  the  nervous  Fi¬ 
bres  over  the  whole  Body,  and  accelerate  the  Motion  o 
the  Fluids,  or  reftore  it,  when  loft,  in  any  particular  Bart, 
fo  as  to  make  them  pafs  through  the  fmalleft  Canals  to 
their  proper  Emundtories.  Thus  we  often  fee  one  Dole  of^  an 
antimonial  Emetic  prove  likewile  cathartic,  fudorific, 
in  a  very  plentiful  Degree.  In  giving  thefe  Emetics  great  tare 
outfit  to  be  taken,  that  none  of  the  abdominal  Vifcera  be  in¬ 
flamed  ;  becaufe  fuch  Inflammations  might  very  probably  be 
increafed  by  the  Strain  of  Vomiting.  We  muff  not  likewife 
be  milled  by  all  kinds  of  Reaching,  or  Attempts  to  vomit ;  for 
thefe  are  many  times  owing  to  convulfive  Contradhons  of  the 
Stomach,  which  by  giving  an  Emetic  may  be  increafed,  or  per¬ 
haps  that  w’hole  Bowel  may  be  inflamed. 

Thirdly,  fuch  Preparations  of  Antimony  are  to  be  cholen  as 
may  be  given  with  Safety,  of  wThich  the  Dofe  may  not  be  too 
great  for  the  Strength  of  the  Patient,  and  yet  may  anfu  er  e 
Intention  of  the  Phyfician.  Antimonials  given  in  Powders  o 
ten  difappoint  Phyficians,  either  by  vomiting  too  muc  ,  or  ” 
at  all.  The  Effedts  of  Antimonial  Wines  are  very  uncer  in, 
becaufe  of  the  different  Qualities  of  Wines :  But  t  e.n?°  ^V. 
cellent  Preparation  of  this  kind  is  Emetic  Tartar,  wnc  ° 
always  to  be  given,  diffolved  in  a  proper  Liquor,  an  . 

fmall  a  Dofe  ;  becaule  if  it  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  y 
defired  Effedf,  it  wilF be  apt  to  fatigue  and  torment 
with  fruitlefs  Naufeas  and  Reachings.  I  00  ^  o; 

likewife  be  dangerous,  by  exciting  too  violent  on  r  ^  r 
the  Stomach,  and  Strainings  of  other  Vifceia,  o  as 
fpitting  or  vomiting  of  Blood,  long- continue  edc  o.  ^ 

out  bringing  up  any  thing,  Convulfions,  and  In  am 

thIfV from  any  Dofe  of  Antimonial  Preparations,  either  too  vio¬ 
lent  or  too  long-continued  Vomitings  Ihoiud  lappe  , _ 

Method  is  to  drink  a  Glafs  of  Water  or  Ptifan, 
a  few  Drops  of  01.  Sulpburis  per  Canipanam ,  01  P1  , 
triol;  which  will  prefently  check  the  emetic  QPa  !  > 
Antimony,  and  flop  the  Vomiting  mrn.n  morc 
Opium.  While 
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While  the  Emetic  works,  the  Patient  ought  to  drink  very 
plentifully,  either  luke-warm  Water,  Whey,  or  Veal  or 
Chicken-water,  with  a  View  both  to  dilute  the  Contents  of  the 
Stomach,  to  be  thrown  up,  and  to  make  the  Vomiting  more 
eafy,  and  lefs  {training.  On  the  other  hand.  Oils,  and  all  fat 
Subltances,  check  the  Force  of  the  Emetic  too  foon,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Dilution  of  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Befides  the  medicinal  Ufes  of  Antimony,  it  is  employed  by 
feveral  Artificers,  to  give  the  Silver  Sound  to  Tin,  in  calling 
Bells,  making  metalline  Specula ,  and  Types  for  Printing,  &c. 
It  is  likewife  ufed  by  Goldfmiths  in  refining  Gold  ;  for  when 
melted  with  that  Metal,  it  deltroys  all  other  Metals  that  can  be 
mixed  with  it,  Silver  itfelf  not  excepted,  and  turns  them  to 
Drofs.  Geojfroy. 

PROCESSES  upon  Antimony. 
PROCESS  I. 

The  Solution  of  Antimony  in  Aqua  Regia. 

Take  of  the  pureft  Antimony,  collected  from  the  Tops  of 
the  Cones,  half  a  Pound  ;  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  glafs  Veflel  that  is  low,  and  pretty  large,  and  cut 
off  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  a  wide  Mouth.  Set  the 
Vefl'el,  with  the  Antimony,  under  a  Chimney  that  will  car¬ 
ry  the  Fumes  up  without  diflipating  them  3  and  then  pour 
upon  it  half  a  Pound  of  Aqua  Regia.  By  this  means  there 
will  be  excited  an  incredible  EfFervefcence,  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Heat,  Noife,  and  very  red  and  denfe  Fumes,  all 
Which  will  foon  be  over.  There  will  then  remain  at  the 
Bottom  a  moift,  thick,  pappy  Matter,  of  an  Alh-colour, 
inclining  to  Yellow.  Dry  this  with  a  very  gentle  Fire, 
keeping  it  now-and-then  ftirring  with  a  Stick. 

REMARKS. 

This  is  called  animmerfive  or  humid  Calcination  of  Antimony, 
by  which  this  Foflil,  which  before  was  neither  emetic  nor 
purgative,  acquires  the  molt  virulent  Qualities.  The  yellow 
Matter  interfperfed  through  this  Calx,  is  a  true  Sulphur  of 
Antimony,  which  the  Acid  not  being  able  to  diffolve,  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  other  metalline  Part  of  the  Antimony, 
which  is  corroded  by  the  Aqua  Regia.  Hence,  therefore,  in 
this  Operation,  there  is  both  a  Calcination  and  Separation. 
This  Procefs  is  neceffary  to  thofe  that  follow. 

PROCESS  II. 

True  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

Upon  the  Calx  of  the  preceding  Procefs  pour  fome  clean 
Water,  lhake  them  together,  and  pour  off  the  turbid  Li¬ 
quor  into  another  Veffel  3  add  more  Water,  lhake  and  de¬ 
cant  as  before  ;  and  proceed  in  this  manner,  till  the  yellow 
lighter  Part,  being  thus  difperfed  thro’  the  turbid  W aters, 
is  feparated  from  the  more  heavy  metalline  Portion.  Mix 
the  decanted  Waters  together,  pour  off  the  whitilh  Wa¬ 
ter  at  Top  from  the  fulphurous  Matter  that  falls  to  the 
Bottom,  which  dry  with  a  very  gentle  Fire,  and  it  will  be 
a  true  Sulphur  in  every  Character.  If  you  put  larger 
Lumps  of  Antimony  into  Aqua  Regia,  and  fo  perform  the 
Solution,  then  the  Maffes  of  Sulphur  will  be  larger  5  for 
the  Aqua  Regia,  penetrating  to  the  larger  Portions  of  the 
Metal,  that  lie  concealed  in  the  Sulphur,  will  diffolve  and 
extradf  them,  and  fo  render  the  Malles  of  Sulphur  more 
vifible. 

REMARKS. 

Hence  it  appears,  how  intimately  Sulphur  may  lie  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  Appearance  of  a  Ihining  Metal,  and  how 
furprifingly  the  Aqua  Regia  can  find  out  the  metalline  Part 
amongft  the  Sulphur.  But  how  wonderfully  does  the  Sulphur 
here  retain  its  proper  Nature,  without  any  Alteration  ?  This 
is  that  Sulphur  of  Antimony  which  Van  Hclmont  orders  to  be 
extracted,  and  which,  he  fays,  fcarcely  differs  from  the  common 
Sulphur,  except  that  it  isalittlemorc  upon  theGreenilh  3  and, 
indeed,  there  is  fcarcely  any  Difference  :  Nor,  perhaps,  does 
the  Cinnabar  that  is  made  with  it,  in  regard  of  its  Virtues, 
deferve  fo  much  Trouble:  Certainly,  the  fubliming  it  feven 
times,  as  he  directs,  is  not  fo  eafily  done  as  diredled.  In  this 
Operation,  however,  we  have  an  ocular  Demonftration, 
that  Antimony  confifts  of  a  fulphurous  and  a  metalline 
Part. 

PROCESS  III. 

Glafs  of  Antimony. 

I.  Take  of  the  pureft  Antimony,  reduced  to  Powder,  two 
Pounds  3  put  it  into  a  large  earthen  Dilh  that  is  not  glaz’d, 
and,  in  the  open  Air,  place  it  over  a  Fire,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Powder  lliall  fume,  but  not  melt.  The 
whole  Art  depends  on  thus  moderating  the  Fire :  Keep 


the  Powder  continually  ftirring  with  an  earthen  Rod  :  A 
white,  thick,  foetid  Fume  will  arife,  which  is  prejudicial, 
and  therefore  muft  be  cautioufly  avoided  by  the  Operator’s 
Handing  fo,  that  the  Wind  lhall  blow  it  from  him.  Care¬ 
fully  continue  this  Calcination,  in  an  equable  manner,  till 
the  Matter  fumes  no  longer.  Then  increafe  your  Fire  a 
little,  and,  if  it  begins  to  fume,  keep  it  up  till  it  ceafes  3 
and  then  make  your  Fire  pretty  ftrong,  till  the  Dilh  begins 
to  be  red-hot,  and  the  included  Matter  emits  no  more 
humes3  2nd  you  will,  by  this  means,  have  a  Calx  of  a 
greyilh  Colour.  If  you  proceed  to  calcine  this  with  a  ftiil 
greater  Degree  of  Fire,  till  the  Powder  grows  red-hot, 
you  will  then  have  a  yellow  Calx,  which  is  more  purified 
from  the  volatile  Part.  If,  in  the  Beginning  t>f  the  Ope¬ 
ration,  your  Fire  Ihould  happen  to  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  melt 
the  Antimony,  and  make  it  run  into  Lumps,  you  muft 
immediately  flacken  your  Fire,  and  reduce  thefe  again  to 
Powder.  I  his  is  the  Calcination  of  crude  Antimony,  by 
means  of  Fire  alone,  and  it  is  of  great  Ufe. 

2.  Put  this  Calx  into  a  Crucible,  round  which  place  Fire  at 
a  Diftance,  gradually  bringing  it  nearer  and  nearer,  that 
the  Crucible  may  gently  and  equably  grow  warm,  hot, 
very  hot,  and  at  laft  red-hot,  it  being  all  the  time  clofe 
covered  with  a  Tile,  that  no  Coals  or  Alhes  may  fall  into 
it.  Increafe  your  Fire  till  the  Calx  is  put  in  Fufion,  in 
which  State  let  it  Hand  for  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  and 
then  pour  it  out  upon  a  very  hot,  dry  Marble,  and  you 
will  have  a  brittle,  fub-pellucid,  hard  Cake,  of  a  dark- 
yellow  Colour,  which  is  called  Glafs  of  Antimony*  and  is 
fo  much  clearer  as  it  Hands  longer  in  the  Fire. 

REMARKS. 

Antimony  confifts  of  common  Sulphur,  and  a  metalline  Glebe. 
All  the  Sulphur  becomes  volatile,  by  the  Fire  made  ufe  of  for 
this  Calcination  5  but  the  metalline  Part  bears  a  melting  Fire, 
as  appears  when  it  is  melted  into  Cones  3  but  then  it  always 
yields  a  white  fuffocating  Fume.  Hence  we  know,  that 
when  powdered  Antimony  is  uftulated  with  fuch  a  Fire  as  is 
not  fufficient  to  melt  it,  then  the  external  Sulphur  is  gra¬ 
dually  expelled  3  by  which  means  the  metalline  Part  is  puri¬ 
fied,  and  at  laft  is  converted  into  a  terrified  Calx,  which,  tho* 
the  Antimony  was  innocent  before*  is  a  molt  virulent  Erne- 
tic  :  How  this  Ihould  happen,  is  not  hitherto  well  explained. 
This  Calx,  being  put  in  Fufion*  is  Antimony  converted 
into  Glafs.  The  Adepts  fay*  that  there  is  a  great  Agreement 
betwixt  Lead  and  Antimony,  which  is  confirm’d  by  the 
melting  this  Calx  into  Glafs.  This  is  almoft  a  fatal  Emetic  : 
If  it  is  infufed  in  a  foft  Wine*  not  too  acid,  it  yields  an 
Emetic  with  very  little  Lofs  of  its  Subftance.  The  Virtue, 
however,  may  be  pretty  foon  drawn  out,  by  repeating  the  In- 
fufion  :  This  makes  the  Emetic  Wine  every- where  fufiicient- 
ly  known.  This  Glafs  of  Antimony  confumes  almoft  aj  1 
metalline  Bodies  in  the  Teft,  but  to  Gold  it  gives  a  beautiful 
Colour.  Roerhaave. 

This,  Geojfroy  fays,  is  of  a  Hyacinth-colour;  but  it  may  be 
made  white,  yellow,  red,  or  black*  by  the  Addition  of  Bo¬ 
rax,  Sulphur,  Sal  Gem,  or  Orpiment.  Glafs  of  Antimony 
is  a  very  ftrong  Emetic,  but  may  be  weaken’d  by  powdering 
it  on  a  Marble*  and  then  burning  Spirit  of  Wine  upon  it, 
for  three  or  four  times ;  Thus  deflagrated,  it  may  be  given 
in  the  Quantity  of  ten  or  twenty  Grains,  which  will  either 
vomit  or  purge  gently,  and  fometimes  only  caufe  a  Sweat  ; 
on  which  Account  it  fometimes  cures  intermitting  Fevers,  if 
given  a  little  before  the  Paroxyfm.  If  this  Glafs,  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  Powder,  be  digefted*  for  two  or  three  Days, 
with  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  which  half  an  Ounce  of  Maftich  has 
been  dillblved,  fhaking  the  Veflel  often  5  and  the  Spirit  be 
afterwards  evaporated  by  a  gentle  Heat  3  the  remaining  Glafs 
of  Antimony  and  Maftich,  incorporated  in  this  manner,  will 
have  no  emetic  Quality.  This  Powder  may  be  taken  in  the 
Quantity  of  fix  Grains.  Geojfroy . 

PROCESS  IV, 

A  Regulus  of  Antimony,  with  Salts . 

1.  A  Regulus  is  procured  from  Antimony  by  every  Method 
in  which  the  metalline  Part  is  feparated  from  the  fulphur¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  more  accurate  this  Separation  is,  the  purer 
always  is  the  Regulus.  In  order  to  this,  then,  the  foflil 
Antimony,  in  its  native  Glebe,  is  fometimes  put  into 
conical  earthen  Pots,  and  melted  with  a  moderate  Fire,  that 
only  makes  it  a  little  red,  and  thus  is  formed  into  Cones  3 
the  lower  Parts  of  which,  or  thofe  towards  the  Vertex,  are 
heavy,  purer,  and  more  metalline  ;  whilft  the  broader 
Parts,  towards  the  Bafe,  are  lefs  folid,  darker,  and  more 
fulphurous.  In  this  manner  is  Antimony  depurated  to  a 
Regulus,  by  Fufion  alone. 

2.  Take  of  common  crude  Nitre,  two  Parts;  of  good  Tar¬ 
tar,  three  Parts ;  and  of  pure  Antimony,  lour  Parts :  Dry 
thefe  well,  and  feparatcly  reduce  them  to  a  fine  Powder ; 

and 
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and  whilft  they  are  exceedingly  dry,  mix  them  intimately, 
by  rubbing  them  together.  Make  the  Mixture  moderately 
hot,  and  by  all  means  very  dry.  Take  a  large  Crucible, 
heat  it  gradually  in  the  Fire  till  it  is  perfectly  red-hot,  and 
then  throw  into  it  two  Drams  of  this^  dry  hot  Powder, 
which  will  take  Fire  violently,  and  with  a  great  Noife, 
and  throw  out  Sparks  on  every  Side.  When  every  thing 
is  cjuiet,  throw  in  the  fame  Quantity  more,  and  you  will 
again  have  the  very  fame  Phenomena.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  till  you  hive  confumed  all  your  Powder.  And 
here  the  following  Cautions  are  abfolutely  neceflary  :  Let 
the  Crucible  be  a  large  one,  that  the  Matter,  when  it  is 
violently  agitated,  may  not  run  over :  Throw  in  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time,  left  the  Mixture,  when  it  takes  Fire,  fhould 
fly  in  large  Sparks  out  of  the  Veffel :  Let  the  preceding 
Portion  be  always  throughly  on  Fire,  be  at  Reft,  and 
perfectly  red-hot,  before  you  throw  in  another  ;  for  fear 
the  Matter,  being  hotter  underneath,  and  colder  at  Top, 
ftiould  form  a  Cruft,  under  which  the  hire,  being  confin’d, 
would  caule  an  Explofion  much  louder,  and  more  violent, 
than  that  of  a  Cannon  :  For  you  have  here  a  true  Pulvis 
t  o  nit  mans  y  from  the  Nitre,  Tartar,  and  Sulphur  of  the  An¬ 
timony.  And  laftly,  let  the  Crucible  be  throughly  red- 
hot,  for  fear  of  the  fame  terrible  Accident.  If  a  young 
Beginner,,  not  aware  of  thefe  things,  goes  about  to  make 
a  Regulus,  according  to  the  common  Directions,  he  runs 
a  Rifque  of  his  Life  :  If  he  obferves  thefe  Cautions,  he 
may -perform  the  Operation  fafely.  After  the  Detonation 
is  completed,  in  the  manner  deferibed,  cover  the  Crucible 
with  a  Tile,  and  increafe  your  Fire  till  the  Matter  flows 
like  Water:  Have  by  you,  -at  the  fame  time,  a  metal- 
melting  Cone,  perfectly  dry,  a  little  warm,  and  rubb’d 
over  on  itsdnfide  with  Fallow,  into  which  pour  the  melt¬ 
ed  Matter  with  one  Stream,  and  immediately  ftrike  the 
Cone.  Upon  pouring  in  the  Matter,  a  fudden  Flame  will 
burft  out  from  the  lighted  Tallow.  Let  the  Whole  ftand 
quiet  and  cool,  and  then  invert  the  Mould,  and  with  a 
Hammer  ftrike  it  at  the  Bafe,  and  the  Antimonial  Cone 
will  drop  out  ;  the  lower  or  vertical  Part  of  which  will  be 
the  metalline  Part  of  the  Antimony,  whilft  that  towards 
the  Bafe  will  confift  of  .the  Salts  and  Sulphur.  The  upper 
Surface  of  the  metalline  Mafs,  where  it  is  covered  with  the 
Scoriae,  will  be  marked  with  the  Figure  of  a  Star.  The 
Scoriae  will  liquefy,  and  fwell  in  the  Air. 

REMARK  S. 

As  this  Procefs  difeovers  to  us  the  true  Principles  of  the  Metal¬ 
lurgy  Art,  it  is  worth  while  to  confider  it  a  little  attentively  : 
Firft,  the  foflil  Antimonial  Glebe,  being  melted  with  a  pro- 
,per  Fire,  becomes  liquid  and  heavy  :  Plence  the  lighter  Bo¬ 
dies  that  are  in  it,  as  Stones  and  the  like,  and  which  do  not 
adhere  to  the  metalline  Part,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Hy- 
droftatics,  are  caft  upwards ;  and  fo  the  heavier  metalline  Part 
is  rendered  purer.  And  thus,  in  the  Metallurgic  Art,  the 
metalline  Matter  is  often,  by  Fufion,  feparated  from  the 
reft. 

But,  by  another  Metallurgic  Operation,  the  metalline  Part  of 
the  Antimony  is  now  freed  from  that  Sulphur,  from  which  it 
could  not  be  feparated  by  fimple  Fufion,  but  which  ftijl  re¬ 
mained  clofely  combined  with  it  $  and  this  is  done  by  the 
Help  of  the  Powder  of  Tartar,  and  Nitre,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  a  fluxing  Powder.  When  the  Antimony,  which  confifts 
of  a  fulphureous  and  metalline  Part,  is  mixed  with  the  Nitre 
and  Tartar,  and  committed  to  the  Fire,  then  the  Nitre, 
Tartar,  and  Sulphur  of  the  Antimony  take  Fire  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  Impetus  ;  and  by  this  means  there  is  produced  a  fix’d 
Alcali  from  the  Nitre  and  Tartar  :  But  this  fix’d  Alcali,  beino- 
agitated  with  this  intenfe  Fire,  greedily  attrads  the  Sulphur, 
and  intimately  unites  it  with  itfelf ;  and  then  the  metalline  or 
mercurial  Part,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  unaffected  by  an  Al¬ 
cali,  being  freed  from  its  Sulphur,  and  put  in  Fufion,  fub- 
fides  from  the  lighter  Parts,  and  collects  itfelf  at  the  Bottom 
into  a  Mafs,  which  goes  by  the  Name  of  Regulus.  And  as 
the  long  fharp  Spicula  of  the  Antimony  difpofe  themfelves 
horizontally,  from  the  Centre  to  the  Surface,  hence  they 
form  a  Star,  which  the  Alchemiftical  Magi  call  a  Stella  Sig- 
nata,  and  have  in  great  Veneration.  This  Regulus,  tho’  it 
appears  pure,  will,  upon  being  fufed  again  with  an  Alcali, 

’  produce  frelh  Scoriae  :  Nor,  perhaps,  can  it  be  ever  entirely 
freed  from  its  Sulphur  ;  and  hence,  probably,  it  always  remains 
brittle  ;  for  Sulphur  will  render  Metals  fo.  The  Scoriae  are 
the  Sulphur  of  the  Antimony,  diflolved  in  a  fixed  Alcali ; 
and  hence  their  V irtues  are  eafily  underftood.  The  Regulus 
is  emetic,  as  is  the  Glafs,  and,  by  Infufion,  yields  an  Eme¬ 
tic  Wine  in  the  fame  manner.  This,  then,  is  another  Me¬ 
thod  of  purifying  Metals,  by  the  Help  of  Salts,  from  every 
thing  fulphurous,  oily,  and  arfenical,  which  render  the 
metalline  Glebes  brittle  and  volatile  ;  and  which  being  entire¬ 
ly  feparated,  the  Metals  become  pure  and  fixed.  Boerhaave. 


The  Proportions  of  the  other  Ingredients  to  the  Antimony,  and 
to  each  other,  are  fomewhat  different,  in  the  Receipts  of 
different  Authors. 

Lemery  fays,  this  may  be  given  from  two  to  eight  Grains  inter¬ 
nally  ;  and  IVilfon,  tranferibing  from  him,  is  of  the  fame 
Opinion.  However,  a  Perfon  that  ventures  to  give  it  inter¬ 
nally,  fhould  be  very  well  acquainted  with  the  EffeCts  of  the 
Remedy,  as  well  as  with  Difeafes  and  Conftitutions. 

Of  this  Regulus  of  Antimony  Cups  are  made,  which  commu¬ 
nicate  an  emetic  Quality  to  Wine  which  has  flood  in  them  for 
a  Night’s-time.  It  is  likewife  made  into  little  Balls  or  Pills, 
which  are  both  emetic  and  cathartic,  though  fwallowed  a 
thoufand  times,  from  whence  they  have  the  Name  of  the 
Perpetual  Pills. 

Reguli  of  Iron,  Copper,  Tin,  Lead,  Silver,  and  Gold,  are 
made  by  melting  thefe  Metals  with  the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 
The  Scoria  found  above  the  Regulus  in  the  Cone,  are  of  a 
yellow  or  faffron  Colour,  and  fully  impregnated  with  the 
Sulphur  of  Antimony.  Geoffroy. 

PROCESS  V. 

Martial  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  new  Filings  of  Iron,  half  a  Pound  ;  make  them 
red-hot  in  a  Crucible,  and  then  gradually  add  of  Antimo¬ 
ny,  very  finely  powdered,  and  made  hot  and  dry,  fixteen 
Ounces.  Keep  thefe  in  a  ftrong  Fire  till  they  are  through¬ 
ly  melted  ;  and,  whilft  they  are  in  this  State,  throw  in 
gradually,  of  the  pureft,  drieft,  fine  Powder  of  Nitre, 
made  very  hot  likewife,  four  Ounces.  Urge  this  Mixture 
with  the  ftrongeft  Fire,  till  it  flows  like  Water,  and  keep 
it  in  that  Condition  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  j  and  then, 
whilft  it  is  perfedtly  fluid,  pour  it  into  a  melting  Cone^ 
exactly  as  in  the  preceding  Procefs.  By  this  means  I  have 
had  a  ftarry  Regulus,  as  bright  as  Silver,  to  the  Quantity 
of  feven  Ounces  and  a  half.  The  Scoriae  are  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Nature  from  the  former,  dry,  hard,  irony,  fulphur¬ 
ous,  faline,  and  acrid,  and  fcarcely  diffolve  in  the  Air. 

REMARKS. 

The  Sulphur  of  the  diflolved  Antimony  here  greedily  unites 
with  the  ignited  Iron  ;  and  hence  produces  fulphurous  Sco¬ 
riae  of  Iron.  Upon  adding  the  Nitre,  this  is  ftrongly  defla¬ 
grated  with  fome  Portion  of  the  fame  Sulphur  j  and  hence 
the  Whole  is  made  to  flow  by  the  Intenfnefs  of  the  Fire. 
When  the  Matter,  then,  is  in  this  very  liquid  State,  the  me¬ 
talline  Part  of  the  Antimony,  which  is  heavieft,  finks,  by  its 
proper  Weight,  to  the  Bottoms  whilft  the  Sulphur  of  the 
Antimony,  the  corroded  Iron,  and  Nitre,  are  caft  to  the 
Top.  Paracelfus  afferted,  that  Iron  would  more  intimately 
feparate  the  fulphurous  Part  of  Antimony  from  the  mercu¬ 
rial,  than  could  be  effe&ed  by  a  vegetable  Alcali  j  and  hence 
that  this  Regulus  was  much  the  fitteft  to  furnifh  us  with  the 
Mercury  of  Antimony,  for  the  profounder  Chymical  Opera¬ 
tions.  And  certainly,  we  fee,  by  this  Experiment,  that  Iron 
is  capable  of  extracting  the  Sulphur  from  metalline  Glebes, 
and  giving  them  Fixity  and  Malleability.  Alexander  Sucb- 
tenius,  a  Scholar  of  Paracelfus ,  wrote  two  whole  Trea¬ 
ties  of  Antimony,  from  which  is  borrowed  the  following 
P  rocefs. 

PROCESS  VI. 

Another  Regulus ,  called  the  Alchemiftical  Regulus  of  Anti¬ 
mony. 

1.  Take  of  Iron  Nails,  half  a  Pound  ;  put  them  into  a 
ftrong,  large,  found  Crucible,  cover  it  with  a  Tile,  place 
it  in  a  V/ind-furnace,  and  cautioufly  raife  a  Fire  till  the 
Nails  are  perfectly  ignited.  Then,  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
add  of  the  beft  powdered  Antimony,  made  very  dry  and 
hot,  fixteen  Ounces,  and  cover  the  Crucible  a  little  with 
the  Tile.  As  foon  as  ever  the  Antimony  is  thrown  in,  it 
emits  a  white  Fume  and,  not  a  great  while  after,  is  put 
into  Fufion,  and  at  the  fame  time  caufes  the  Iron  to  melt 
alfo.  When  they  are  reduced  to  a  very  liquid  State,  which 
may  be  examined  by  a  long  Tobacco-pipe,  throw  in,  gra¬ 
dually,  of  the  hotteft,  drieft  Powder  of  Nitre,  three 
Ounces.  Upon  every  Injection,  there  is  excited  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Ebullition,  Noife,  and  Conflict,  and  fometimes  a 
Crackling  ;  and  if  a  Perfon  fhould  unwarily  throw  in  the 
Nitre  damp,  the  Whole  would  fly  about  with  imminent 
Danger  to  the  Operator.  When  they  have  flood  in  this 
Condition  fome  time,  the  Matter  caf*ts  out  lucid  Sparks. 
Let  it  flow,  like  Water,  for  the  Space  of  four  or  five  Mi¬ 
nutes,  and  then  pour  it  out  into  a  melting  Cone,  which 
ftrike  gently  ;  and  when  the  Mafs  is  grown  cold,  knock  it 
out.  In  this  manner  I  have  had  eleven  Ounces  fix  Drams 
of  Regulus,  and  eleven  Ounces  of  Scorue  ;  fo  that,  with 
what  ftuck  to  the  Crucible  whilft  it  was  pouring  out,  there 
were  loft  four  Ounces  two  Drams. 

2.  Put 
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2.  Put  this  Regulus  into  another  Crucible,  fet  it  in  the  Fire, 
melt  it,  and,  when  it  is  in  Fufion,  add  to  it  three  Ounces 
of  Antimony,  reduced  to  Powder,  and  made  very  hot  and 
dry  ;  and  when  this  is  melted,  throw  in,  by  degrees,  three 
Ounces  of  Powder  of  Nitre,  very  hot  and  dry  alfo  ;  and 
then  fufe  them  with  an  intenfe  Fire,  and  keep  the  Matter 
in  a  perfect  liquid  State  for  the  Space  of  five  Minutes  ;  after 
which  pour  it  into  a  melting  Cone  as  before.  By  this 
means  I  have  procured  ten  Ounces  and  fix  Drams  of  Regu¬ 
lus,  which  were  purer  than  the  former. 

3.  Take  this  fecond  Regulus,  put  it  into  a  frefh  Crucible, 
melt  it  again,  and  throw  into  it  three  Ounces  more  of 
Nitre,  with  the  fame  Caution  as  before.  Melt  the  Mix¬ 
ture  with  a  very  intenfe  Fire,  for  otherwife  it  will  not 
flow,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  Cone.  By  this  third  Fufion 
I  have  had  nine  Ounces  two  Drams  of  an  exceeding  white 
Silver-colour’d  Regulus,  that  was  furprifingly  ftarry,  and 
two  Ounces  feven  Drams  of  Scoriae ;  fo  that  there  was  loft 
one  Ounce  five  Drams. 

4.  Once  more  melt  this  third  Regulus  in  another  Crucible, 
and  then  add  three  Ounces  of  Nitre  as  before,  which  will 
then  require  a  prodigious  ftrong  Fire  to  melt  it,  tho’  the 
Regulus  flows  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible  like  Water. 
Keep  them  in  perfedf  Fufion  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour, 
and  then  pour  them  into  a  Cone.  Thus  then  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  feven  Ounces  three  Drams  of  an  exceeding  pure  and 
beautiful  ftarry  Regulus,  that  looked  juft  like  Silver,  toge¬ 
ther  with  two  Ounces  feven  Drams  of  Scoriae,  of  a  golden 
Colour,  and  a  perfe<ft  fiery  Tafte  j  which  is  a  pretty  extra¬ 
ordinary  Phenomenon. 

5.  For  this  Operation,  the  Crucibles  muft  be  very  found, 
ftrong,  and  large,  and  muft  be  heated  very  gradually  : 
The  Fire  muft  be  equably  kept  up  to  its  greateft  Strength, 
for  otherwife  the  Nitre  will  not  melt ;  and  the  Cones  muft 
be  moderately  warm,  very  clean,  and  perfectly  dry,  and, 
within,  rubbed  over  with  Tallow.  If  you  attend  to  thefe 
Cautions,  you  will  meet  with  Succefs. 

REMARKS. 

There  are  marty  ufeful  things  to  be  learned  from  this  Operation : 
Iron,  which  is  extremely  difficult  of  Fufion,  melts  in  Anti¬ 
mony,  as  all  other  Metals  do  in  Lead  ;  and  then  the  Iron, 
being  corroded  by  the  melted  Antimony, .  becomes  combined 
with  its  Sulphur  whilft  both  the  mercurial  Part  of  the  Iron 
and  the  Antimony  are  expelled,  and,  uniting  into  oneMafs, 
fall  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  the  Sulphur  of  them  both  rifes  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  Top.  The  Nitre  that  is  thrown  in  burns  furi- 
oufly  with  thefe  fulphureous  Bodies,  agitates  the  melted  Ele¬ 
ments  to  their  very  inmoft  Parts,  and  hence  unites  thofe  that 
are  fimilar,  and  feparates  the  heterogeneous :  By  the  Force 
of  the  Antimony  the  Iron  is  deftroy’d,  and  its  metallic  Sul¬ 
phur,  which  is  the  Gold  of  the  Alchemifts,  unites  with  the 
internal  metallic  Sulphur  of  the  Antimony,  and  thus  both 
remain  combined  with  the  mercurial  Part  of  the  Antimony  ; 
and  hence  you  have  a  Regulus,  which  is  beautified  with  a 
Star,  and  by  its  fine  filver  Colour  teaches  us  the  exceeding 
Purity  of  its  Mercury.  The  Scoriae  contain  Iron,  Sulphur 
of  Antimony,  and  Nitre,  united  together,  and  changed  into 
a  wonderful  Body,  whofe  fecret  medicinal  Virtues,  when  it 
is  properly  managed,  and  rightly  applied,  thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  things  greatly  extol.  Thefe  Scoriae  puff 
up  furprifingly  in  the  Air  :  But  let  this  fuffice  concerning  the 
firft  Fufion.  In  the  fecond,  the  external  Sulphur  is  ftill  far¬ 
ther  extra&ed,  and  the  metalline  Sulphurs  of  the  Iron  and 
Antimony  are  more  fixed,  with  their  Mercuries,  into  a  purer 
Regulus.  In  the  third  Fufion,  the  furprifing  Power  of  the 
fulphureous  metallic  Fire,  that  lies  concealed  in  the  Regu¬ 
lus,  begins  to  difeover  itfelf,  which,  by  fixing  the  Nitre, 
renders  it  exceeding  difficult  of  Fufion,  tho’  it  was  before 
melted  by  a  more  gentle  Fire  than  any  other  native  Salt ;  and 
impreffes  upon  it  a  remarkable  igneous  Quality,  fo  that,  upon 
being  applied  to  the  Tongue,  it  truly  burns  it,  tho’  its  pro¬ 
per  Tafte  is  naturally  exceedingly  cold  ;  it  makes  it,  more¬ 
over,  alealefeent,  without  the  Addition  of  any  vegetable 
Subftance,  and  caufes  it  to  run  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Air,  tho’ 
it  would  remain  dry  in  it  before.  The  fourth  Fufion  difeo- 
vers  the  fame  things  more  evidently  :  Here  the  pure  Sulphur, 
only  by  its  odorous  Exhalation,  as  it  were,  and  fimple  Con¬ 
tact,  changes  the  Nitre  more  powerfully,  and  thus  demon- 
ftrates  the  fecret  Power  of  metallic  Sulphurs.  This  Regulus 
has  almoft  turned  the  Heads  of  fome  of  the  profoundeft  Chy- 
mifts.  Confult  Paracelfus ,  Suchtenius ,  Pbilaletha ,  Panta- 
leon ,  Becher ,  and  Stahl.  For  my  own  Part,  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  Time  and  Pains  I  have  employed  in  examining  into 
the  Nature  of  this  Regulus,  I  cannot  forbear  being  furprifed 
at  my  own  Patience,  and  can  fcarcely  help  being  afhamed  to 
think,  that  fo  great  aPart  of  my  Life  fhould  have  been  fpent 
in  this  Inquiry. 

The  Colour  of  Gold  is  exalted,  or  reftored,  when  impaired, 
by  means  of  this  Regulus  j  as  the  exceeding  white  Nitre,  by 
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being  thrown  into  this  Regulus,  in  Fufion,  immediately  con¬ 
tracts  a  golden  Hue.  The  Regulus,  depurated  even  in  this 
manner,  will  vomit.  The  Scoriae  give  a  beautiful  Tindture 
to  Alcohol. 

PROCESS  VII. 

Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

Boil  the  Scoriae  of  Procefs  5.  till  they  are  all  diflolved  ;  in¬ 
to  the  inodorous  Liquor  drop  Vinegar,  and  there  will  in- 
ftantly  arife  a  moft  noifome,  ftercoraceous  Smell,  and  the 
Liquor,  which  before  was  thin,  will  become  very  thick. 
Drop  in  more  Vinegar,  ftir  the  Mixture  about,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner,  till  nothing  more  will  precipitate. 
Let  the  Veli'el  ftand  quiet,  and  a  Precipitate  will  gradually 
fubfide  to  the  Bottom,  which  will  be  reduced  to  a  muen 
lefs  Compafs  than  one  would  expedt.  Pour  off  the  Liquor 
that  fwims  at  Top  ;  wafh  the  Precipitate  with  Water  till 
it  is  abfolutely  iniipid,  dry  it  gently,  and  keep  it  under 
the  Title  of  Sulphur  Auratum  Antimonii. 

REMARKS. 

The  Sulphur  of  Antimony  mix’d  with  an  Alcali,  makes  the 
Scoriae  of  Procefs  the  fifth.  Thefe,  boil’d  in  Water,  make  a 
fulphureous  Lixivium  ;  and  from  this,  by  the  Acid,  the 
Sulphur  is  precipitated.  This  has  a  mild  emetic  Quality. 
If  this  is  rubbed  upon  Silver,  it  makes  it  of  the  Colour  of 
Gold,  and  hence  it  is  called  Auratum.  Boerhaave. 

Boerhaave ,  we  fee,  diredts  the  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony  to 
be  made  with  the  Scoriae  of  the  Martial  Regulus  above'  de- 
feribed  j  but  it  is  ufually  made  with  the  Scoriae  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Regulus. 

T>x.  Plummer  has,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  given  a 
different  Method  of  preparing  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 
from  Angelus  Sala ,  which  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  Procefs  above,  tho’  not  exadtly  the  fame. 

Reduce  Antimony  to  a  grofs  Powder,  or  rather  break  it  in 
fmall  Pieces  like  Grains  of  Barley  ;  feparate  the  fine  Duft 
by  a  Searce,  and  lay  it  afide ;  then  put  the  fmall  Pieces 
into  a  flat-bottom’d  Glafs,  pouring  in  Aqua  Regia,  till  it 
rifes  a  Finger’s  Breadth  above  the  Antimony.  Let  the 
Solution  go  on  without  Heat ;  and  when  there  appears  a 
fulphureous  or  pitchy  Matter  fwimming  on  the  Liquor,  and 
the  Antimony  is  covered  with  a  yellowifh  Cruft,  gently 
pour  the  Aqua  Regia  into  another  Veffel,  keeping  back 
the  fulphureous  Matter,  and  wafh  the  remaining  Antimony 
feveral  times  with  frefh  Water,  till  it  acquires  no  Acidity  ; 
then  pour  upon  the  Antimony  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquiumy 
to  the  Height  of  two  Fingers  ;  place  the  Veffel  in  warm 
Sand,  and  increafe  the  Fire  till  the  Liquor  boils  j  pour  out 
this  Tindiure,  and  add  new  Oil  of  Tartar,  proceeding  as 
before.  To  thefe  Tindtures  or  Solutions,  while  warm, 
add  diftilled  Vinegar,  till  the  Effervefcence  ceafes.  Place 
the  Veffel  again  on  warm  Sand,  and  a  Powder  will  fall  to 
the  Bottom,  which  feparate  by  a  Filtre,  and  dry  upon 
brown  Paper.  This  Sulphur,  or  rather  Lac  Sulphuris 
Antimonii ,  Tachenius  imagines,  is  the  fame  that  Helmont 
hints  at  in  fome  obfeure  Expreffions,  where  he  fays,  the 
true  Sulphur  of  Antimony  very  much  refembles  common 
Sulphur,  only  its  Colour  has  more  of  a  greenifh  Caft  ;  with 
this  Sulphur  he  prepares  a  Cinnabar,  which,  when  fix 
times  fublimed,  and  infufed  in  Wine,  produces  moft  fur¬ 
prifing  Effedls  ;  and  this  Cinnabar  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Mercurius  Diaphoreticus ,  which  he  mentions  in 
the  fame  Treatife.  Tachenius  alfo  affirms,  that  he  found 
by  Experience  this  Sulphur  to  be  an  admirable  Remedy  in 
the  Tympany  :  Of  the  fame  he  prepares  a  Liniment,  with 
two  Simples  not  named,  which,  rubbed  upon  the  Spine, 
Wrifts,  and  Soles  of  the  Feet,  infallibly  cures  Tertian 
Agues.  Angelus  Sala  likewife  reckons  this  Sulphur  a 
powerful  Aperient,  Difcutient,  and  Sudorific.  Edin¬ 
burgh  Med.  Ejf.  Vol.  1. 

The  Sulphur  of  Antimony  is  prepared  different  ways  ;  and, 
on  account  of  its  excellent  Qualities,  has  been  called  by 
different  Names.  It  is  termed  Sulphur ,  becaufe  it  is  inflam¬ 
mable  like  common  Sulphur,  and  emits  a  feetid  Smell  ;  but  it 
differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  always  retains  fome  reguline  Parts, 
and  is  therefore  fpecifically  heavier.  It  is  called  Golden  Sulphur , 
becaufe  Chymifts  have  imagined,  that  it  came  near  the  Nature 
of  the  Sulphur  of  Gold  j  and  becaufe,  when  mixed  with  Silver 
over  the  Fire,  it  gives  it  a  gold  Colour.  Chymifts  likewife 
name  it  Sulphur  Embryonatum ,  procured  from  the  Saturnine 
Magnefia ,  believing  it  to  contain  fome  Portion  of  the  Sulphur 
of  Gold  got  from  Antimony,  which  they  term  Magnefia  Sa- 
turnina.  Glauber  calls  it  Panacea ,  and  the  univerfally  purging 
Sulphur  ;  and  it  was  given,  for  a  long  time,  by  Cardilucius ,  a 
famous  German  Chymift,  by  the  Name  of  the  Lejfer  Centaury. 
It  is  likewife  the  fame  Powder  which  has  lately  been  fo  much 
in  Vogue,  by  the  Name  of  Kermes  Mineral ,  or  Powder  of  the 
6  T  CarthufianSy 
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Cartbujiam ,  bccaufe  it  was  firft  difguifed  under  that  Title  by  the 
Monks  of  that  Order  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  with  Rujfel’ s  Powder, 
which  has  been  fo  famous  in  England.  All  theVV ays  of  pre¬ 
paring  this  Golden  Sulphur  may  be  reduced  to  two.  The  firft 
and  nroft  common  is,  by  firft  diffolving  the  Sulphur  of  Anti¬ 
mony  bv  feme  alcaline  Salt,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  dril¬ 
led  Vinegar,  or  fome  other  Acid.  The  fecond  is,  by  precipi¬ 
tating  the  fame  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  at  firft  by  an  Alcali, 
without  the  Help  of  an  Acid. 

PROCESS  VIII. 

Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  Antimony  and  Nitre,  equal  Parts,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  very  fine  Powder.  Set  an  iron  Ladle  on  the  Fire,  and 
make  it  almoft  red-hot,  and  throw  into  it  a  little  of  this 
Powder,  which  will  take  Fire  like  Gun-powder.  When 
all  is  .grown  quiet,  throw  in  a  little  more,  which  will  go 
off  like  the  former,  and  fo  proceed  till  the  whole  Mixture 
is  deflagrated.  You  will  then  have  a  Matter  of  a  brown 
yellowifh  Colour,  the  Bottom  of  which  will  fomewhat 
refemble  Glafs,  upon  which  there  will  be  fome  lighter 
Scoriae.  Reduce  the  Whole  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  then 
wafh  it  with  hot  Water,  till  the  Calx,  of  the  Colour  juft 
mentioned,  remains  infipid.  The  Waters  this  is  wafhed 
with,  being  filtred,  are  pellucid  ;  but,  upon  dropping  a 
little  Vinegar  into  them,  become  of  an  orange  Colour, 
and  let  fall  a  fine  Powder,  very  much  like  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Procefs,  but  more  fubtil. 

R  E  M  ARKS. 

The  Sulphur,  Nitre,  and  black  Antimony,  make  a  fort  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  which  therefore  goes  off  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
metalline  Part  is  by  this  means  calcined  into  Glafs  and  Scoriae, 
both  which  are  violently  emetic  ;  and  being  infufed  in  Wine, 
will  give  that  the  fame  Quality.  The  Change  of  the  Colour 
is  here  remarkable.  If  this  Operation  is  performed  in  a  large 
Crucible,  with  an  intenfe  Fire,  and  a  large  Quantity  of  In¬ 
gredients,  and  the  Matter  is  then  made  to  flow,  you  will 
have  an  extemporaneous  Glafs  at  the  Bottom  ;  which,  being 
feparated  from  the  Scoriae,  has  the  fame  medicinal  Effects 
with  the  laborious  Preparation  of  Procefs  3. 

Geoffroy' s  Method  of  making  the  Crocus  Metallorum  is  exactly 
the  fame. 

This  is  called  alfo  Terra  Santta  Rulandi.  When  given  in 
Subftance,  from  two  to  five  Grains,  it  is  a  ftrong  Emetic, 
and  from  it  is  prepared  the  Emetic  Wine,  by  infufing  it  to 
the  Quantity  of  three  Ounces  in  three  Pints  of  White  or 
Spanifo  Wine,  for  two  or  three  Days,  Ihaking  the  Veffels 
often.  The  clear  Wine  fwimming  at  the  Top  is  given  for  a 
Vomit,  from  one  to  four  Ounces.  Geoffroy. 

I  fhall  give  an  Account  of  another  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  under 
the  Title  of  Kermes  Mineral ,  or  Powder  of  the  Carthufians , 
in  the  latter  Part  of  thefe  Proceffes  upon  Antimony. 

PROCESS  IX. 

A  milder  Emetic  of  Antimony. 

Mix  one  Part  of  Powder  of  Antimony  with  two  of  Nitre, 
and  throw  them  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  Cruci¬ 
ble,  and  you  will  have  the  fame  Detonation  as  in  Pro¬ 
cefs  8.  but  the  Matter  will  be  white,  which,  being 
throughly  wafhed,  gives  you  a  white  infipid  Calx  of  Anti¬ 
mony.  The  Water  with  which  it  is  wafhed,  when  it  is 
filtred,  is  fait. 

REMARKS. 

The  Proportion  of  the  N  itre  here  being  increafed,  produces  an¬ 
other  Colour,  though  the  Deflagration  happens  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  Calx  is  much  milder  than  the  preceding, 
often  exciting  Naufea’s  only,  and  flight  Vomitings,  with  a 
Difcharge  of  a  good  deal  of  Saliva,  and  a  thick  Urine  from 
the  ftimulated  Vifcera.  The  Lixivium  of  this,  upon  drop¬ 
ping  in  of  Vinegar,  precipitates  a  white  Calx,  nearly  of  the 
fame  Virtues. 

PROCESS' X. 

A  Diaphoretic  nitrated  Antimony. 

Take  of  Antimony,  one  Part ;  of  Nitre,  three  Parts;  reduce 
them  to  Powder,  throw  a  little  of  the  Mixture  into  a  red- 
hot  Crucible,  and  it  will  deflagrate  as  before.  Proceed  in 
this  manner  till  you  have  ufed  all  your  Powder,  taking  a 
great  deal  of  Care  not  to  throw  in  any  of  it  till  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Portion  is  perfc&Iy  deflagrated.  Keep  the  Matter 
in  the  Fire  fof  the  Space  of  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  the  Cru¬ 


cible  all  the  time  being  perfe&ly  red-hot ;  and  then  let  it 
cool,  and  you  will  find  in  it  a  hard,  white  Mats.  Take 
this  out,  powder  it,  and  keep  it  under  the  Title  of  Anti- 
moniurn  Diaphoreticum  Nitratum. 

REMARKS. 

If  you  take  half  a  Dram  of  this  Medicine  well  prepared,  it 
produces  fcarce  any  fenfible  Alteration,  except  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fixing  Nitre  which  adheres  to  it,  it  moderately 
opens,  and  hence  in  acute  Diftempers  does  fome  Service. 

The  Chymifts  call  it  a  Diaphoretic,  and  think  that  the  arfe- 
nical  Poifon  of  the  Antimony  is  fix’d  by  means  of  the  greater 
Quantity  of  Nitre.  But  in  the  Antimony  there  was  at  firft 
nothing  emetic,  tho’  you  took  it  without  any  Preparation, 
or  the  Addition  of  any  Nitre  ;  and  yet  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Nitre  gave  it  an  emetic  Quality.  As  we  may  conclude  fafely 
therefore  from  Experiments,  let  us  not  give  too  much  into 
Hypothefes.  Let  the  Followers  of  Rafil  Valentine  here  learn, 
that  there  is  no  Need  of  fo  much  Caution  to  free  this  Dia¬ 
phoretic  Antimony  nicely  from  its  fixing  Nitre  ;  for  it  nei¬ 
ther  produces  Anxieties,  Naufeas,  or  Vomiting,  but  ftimu- 
lates  kindly  and  fafely.  There  is  more  to  be  feared  from 
the  Calx  after  wafhing. 

PROCESS  XI.  I 

The  common  Diaphoretic  Antimony,  called  Sweet 

Antimony. 

Take  the  calcined  Antimony  of  Procefs  10.  reduce  it  to  a 
fine  Powder,  pour  hot  Water  upon  it,  and  ftir  them 
about  with  a  Stick,  by  which  means  the  fixing  Nitre,  that 
adheres  to  it,  will  be  diffolved.  Let  the  white  Calx  fub- 
lide,  pour  off"  the  faline  Liquor,  put  on  more  Water,  and 
thus  render  the  Calx  perfectly  fweet,  fo  that  there  fhall  be 
no  Nitre  fenfibly  adhering  to  it  ;  and  then  dry  it,  and  it 
will  be  white,  infipid,  and  heavy,  and  is  the  thing  you 
want. 

REMARKS. 

This  is  called  Diaphoretic,  for  the  Reafon  given  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  Procefs.  But  it  is  an  inert,  noxious  Calx,  without  any 
thing  adlive  in  it,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  by  its  Effedfs,  and 
wants  every  thing  valuable  that  it  had  before.  It  adts  only 
in  a  fenfible  manner,  when  it  is  mix’d  with  half  as  much  of 
a  Purgative  ;  for  then  it  truly  quickens  its  Operation,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  undoubted  Experiments  in  the  Pulvis  Cornaehini  : 

But  otherwife  I  diffuade  the  Ufe  of  it.  How  furprifingly 
are  the  Colours  chang’d  in  the  Antimony,  by  Amply  vary¬ 
ing  the  Proportion  of  the  Nitre  in  the  Calcination  ?  And  what 
a  furprifing  Alteration  do  we  find  in  the  Strength  ? 

Boerhaave ,  we  fee,  has  a  much  better  Opinion  of  Diaphoretic 
Antimony  before  the  Nitre  is  wafh’d  out  of  it,  than  after¬ 
wards  5  and  in  this  I  believe  he  is  right.  But  his  reprefent- 
ing  the  common  Diaphoretic  Antimony  as  noxious,  feems  to 
favour  much  of  Whim,  or  Love  of  Contradidtion ;  for  I 
never  met  with  an  Inftance  myfelf  of  any  ill  Confequences 
from  the  taking  it,  nor  ever  heard  of  any  one  that  did. 

Geoffroy' s  Charadler  of  Diaphoretic  Antimony  is,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  Diaphoretic,  when  given  inwardly  in  a  fufficient 
Dofe,  refolving  Obftrudfions,  attenuating  thick  and  vifeid 
Fluids,  and  forcing  them,  either  fenfibly  or  infenfiblv,  thro’ 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin.  It  is  preferibed  with  Succels  in  all 
malignant  Difeafes,  in  a  Pleurify,  Eryfipelas,  and  Difeafes 
of  the  Skin  ;  and  it  makes  an  Ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Cor- 
nachini ,  and  Pulvis  Febrifugus  of  Morton.  Vigani  fays,  it 
has  no  more  Virtues  than  Tobacco-pipe  Clay. 

PROCESS  XII. 

Nitrum  Stibiatum.  Antimoniated  Nitre. 

Take  the  Waters  with  which  the  preceding  Calx  was  wafh¬ 
ed,  filtre  them,  put  the  Lixivium  into  a  clean  Urinal, 
and  exhale  to  a  Drynefs,  keeping  it  conftantly  ftirring  to 
the  End.  By  this  means  you  will  have  a  white  faline  Mat¬ 
ter,  of  a  fingular,  and  not  difagreeable  Tafte,  not  like  that 
of  Nitre,  but  fofter,  which  keep  under  the  Title  of  A 1- 
trum  Stibiatum. 

REMARKS. 

Hence  we  learn,  that  Nitre,  by  Detonation  with  Antimony, 
is  converted  into  a  new  Salt.  This  Salt  is  gently  aperient, 
and  in  a  phlogiftic  Difpofition  of  the  Blood,  agreeably  dil- 
folves  the  inflammatory  Denfity  without  Violence,  arid  hap¬ 
pily  difpofes  to  Perfpiration,  gentle  Sweats,  and  a  Difcharge 
by  Urine  ;  and  hence  cools,  and  proves  of  Service  ill  the 
Small-pox,  Meafles,  Pleurify,  and  Peripneumony.  How 
unfeafonably  therefore  is  this  Water  thrown  away,  as  being 
of  a  hurtful  Nature  1  *  PRO 
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PROCESS  XIII. 

Fix’d  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

Into  the  filtred  nitrous  Liquor  of  Procefs  u.  put  into  a  Uri¬ 
nal,  whilft  hot,  and  very  pellucid,  drop  fome  very  ftrong 
diftilled  Vinegar,  and  it  inftantly  grows  milky,  and  preci¬ 
pitates  an  exceeding  white,  and  very  fine  Powder.  Shake 
them  together,  and  proceed  to  drop  in  more  ;  {hake  them 
again,  and  repeat  this  till  the  Liquor  will  not  he  affeded 
by  the  Vinegar  any  longer.  Let  the  VefTel  {land  quiet  till 
all  the  Powder  is  fubfided  to  the  Bottom  ;  pour  off  the  Li¬ 
quor  into  a  clean  Veffel,  wafh  the  Powder  with  Water  till 
it  is  perfectly  infipid,  and  then  dry  it,  and  you  will  have 
a  very  white,  infipid,  fine  Powder,  which  is  called  Sul¬ 
phur  fixum  Antimonii. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  Deflagration  of  the  Antimony  with  the  Nitre,  the  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  former  unites  with  the  latter,  as  in  Procefs  8. 
And  the  Sulphur,  thus  refolv’d  and  combin’d  with  the  Nitre, 
is  difl’olv’d  with  it  in  Water  ;  but  as  foon  as  ever  an  Acid 
comes  to  it,  it  precipitates  from  the  Nitre,  as  we  fee  here 
upon  the  Inftillation  of  Vinegar,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Acid  unites  with  the  Nitre  without  any  Sign  of  an  Effer- 
vefcence.  The  Powder  then  that  falls  to  the  Bottom,  being 
walh’d,  is  true  Sulphur  of  Antimony.  Tachenius  extols  this 
Powder  taken  in  Vinegar,  as  the  moft  powerful  anti-pefti- 
lential  Medicine.  But  for  my  part,  I  confefs,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  look’d  upon  as  an  abfolutely  inert  Calx,  noxious 
on  account  of  its  Weight  and  Indiffolubility,  or  at  leaft  doing 
no  manner  of  Good.  The  Vinegar,  however,  taken  along 
with  it,  I  acknowledge  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  the 
Cafe  mentioned.  In  this  manner  are  the  Chymifts  too  apt 
to  cry  up  the  Preparations  of  their  Art,  particularly  thofe 
from  Antimony,  and  then  efpecially  when  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  fenfible  Eft'eds.  But  that  acetofe,  nitrous  Liquor, 
that  fwims  above  the  precipitated  Powder,  has  the  moft  effi¬ 
cacious  Virtues  in  acute  febrile  Diforders,  both  on  account 
of  the  Vinegar,  and  the  foft  Nitre,  which  is  now  freed  from 
the  inadive  Sulphur :  Thus,  in  the  Chymical  Art,  is  the 
beft  Part  frequently  thrown  away.  From  all  thefe  Inftances 
we  perceive,  how  furprifingly  Sulphur  is  diffolved,  lies  con¬ 
ceal’d,  and  is  refufcitated  in  various  Forms,  and  various 
Colours. 


PROCESS  XIV. 

T!:e  Dijlillation  of  Antimony  into  an  icy  Butter ,  and 

Cinnabar. 

Take  of  corrofive  Sublimate  of  Mercury,  two  Pounds  ;  rub 
it  in  a  warm  dry  glafs  Mortar  with  a  glals  Peftil,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  Powder.  Then  take  of  the  beft 
Antimony,  one  Pound,  which  alfo  powder  feparately  very 
fine.  Mix  thefe  as  nicely  as  poffible  in  a  glafs  Mortar, 
and  they  will  grow  warm,  and  emit  a  Fume,  of  which 
beware  with  the  utmoft  Caution.  Have  by  you  at  the 
fame  time  a  clean,  dry,  glafs  Retort,  that  will  hold  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  your  Powder,  which  ftiould  have 
a  large  Neck,  and  be  cut  off  fo  low,  that  the  Mouth  may 
be  very  wide.  Dry  the  Powder  very  well,  and  then  put 
it  into  the  Retort  made  hot  and  dry  likewife,  taking  care 
that  nothing  black  adheres  to  the  Infide  of  the  Neck. 
Place  the  Retort  thus  charg’d  in  a  Sand  Furnace,  fo  con¬ 
triv’d  for  this  Purpofe,  that  the  Belly  of  the  Retort  may 
almoft  touch  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  and  yet'its  Neck  may 
lie  in  a  declining  Pofition.  This  being  done,  apply  a  large 
Receiver,  fo  cut  that  the  Mouth  of  it  may  exadly  admit 
the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  and  cover  the  Retort  with  Sand. 
Let  the  whole  Apparatus  ftand  under  a  Chimney  that  will 
carry  up  the  Fumes  without  difperfing  them ;  make  a  little 
Fire,  and  when  the  Retort  is  grown  moderately  hot,  with 
a  Pafte  made  of  Clay  and  Lime  lute  the  Joint ;  then  raife 
ybur  Fire  very  gradually,  and  in  the  firft  place  the  Re¬ 
ceiver  will  begin  to  be  clouded,  and  there  will  be  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  a  Liquor  colleded  in  it.  Carefully  keep  up 
your  Fire  in  this  Degree,  till  nothing  more  of  this  Liquid 
will  come  over :  When  this  ceafes,  increafe  your  Fire, 
but  very  cautioufly,  till  you  perceive  a  pinguious  Matter 
rife  into  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  and  diftil  into  the  Re¬ 
ceiver,  coagulating  whilft  it  paffes  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
keep  up  this  Fire  to  the  fame  Height,  and  there  will  be  a 
white  icy  Matter  concreted  in  the  Neck  of  the  Retort. 
On  both  Sides  of  it  therefore  lay  fome  live  Coals,  firft  at 
a  Diftance,  and  afterwards  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the 
Neck  of  the  Retort  is  grown  as' hot  as  the  Belly  of  it ;  and 
then  the  Matter  will  melt,  and  drop  into  the  Receiver. 
Proceed  with  this  Degree,  and  then  very  gently  increafe 
Jt  till  no  more  Butter  rifes  into  the  Neck,  and  all  that  has 
nfen,  is  diftill’d  into  the  Receiver  ;  then  remove  the  Re¬ 
ceiver,  taking  all  poffible  Care,  that  none  of  the  Vapour 
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comes  to  your  Lungs ;  and  prefently  flopping  it,  fet  it  by. 
Lute  on  another  properly  fitted  for  this  Purpofe,  and  in¬ 
creafe  your  Fire,  and  you  will  have  a  Matter  come  off,  of 
a  yellow,  red,  blackifh,  and  various  other  Colours ;  upon 
which  raife  your  Fire  to  the  higheft  Degree,  and  at  lalt 
place  h  ire  upon  the  Sand  at  the  Top  of  the  Retort,  that 
the  Sand  may  be  almoft  red-hot,  and  fo  leave  them  for  the 
LPace  of  two  Hours.  Let  the  Whole  fpontaneoufly  cool, 
and  then  remove  the  Receiver,  in  which  you  will  have 
fome  Quantity  of  crude  Mercury,  and  a  Butter  rendered 
impure  by  the  fulphureous  Fumes  of  the  Sulphur  of  the 
Antimony.  In  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  too  you  will  find 
a  Matter  of  various  Colours  made  up  of  the  Mercury, 
Sulphur,  and  Butter  ;  and  upon  breaking  the  Retort,  there 
will  be  fome  antirnonial  Fceces  at  the  Bottom  ;  but  at  the 
eginning  of  the  Neck,  you  will  find  a  denfe,  hard,  opake, 
and  very  heavy  Mafs,  the  Surface  of  which,  that  is  conti- 
with  the  Glafs,  will  have  a  fhining  App  earance, 
w  i  t  the  other  is  rough,  and  which,  being  reduced  to 
Eowder,  is  true  Cinnabar  of  Antimony,  and  is  fufficiently 
coltly.  In  this  Procefs  there  is  need  of  a  great  deal  of 
■Patience  and  Caution  ;  for  if  the  Fumes  fhould  infinuate 
themfelves  through  the  cracked  Glafs,  or  Lute,  or  any 
other  way,  and  be  received  into  the  Lungs,  by  their 
cauftic  Quality,  they  would  prove  fatal. 

REMARKS. 


If  we  confider  the  Nature  of  Antimony,  and  of  Mercury  Subli¬ 
mate,  the  Chymical  Ratio  of  this  Procefs  is  eafily  underftood. 

hilft  the  fine  ads  on  the  Sublimate,  the  Aqua  Regia  that  is 
in  it,  unites  itfelt  with  the  mercurial,  metallic,  reguline  Part 
of  the  Antimony  $  and  thus  leaving  the  Mercury,  with 
which  it  was  combined  before,  that  returns  to  its  orio-inal 
form,  and  runs  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort:  Hence  the 
Regulus  is  fublimed  with  the  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  becomes  a 
volatile  Vitriol  of  Antimony,  call’d  a  Butter,  confifting  of 
an  exceeding  pure  Regulus,  and  Spirit  of  Sea-falt,  combined 
together.  When  thefe  are  feparated  and  fublimed,  then 
the  Sulphur  of  the  Antimony  difeharged  from  the  reguline 
Part,^  and  the  crude  Mercury  freed  from  its  Acid,  remain  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  and  by  the  A&ion  of  the  Fire 
become  united  together,  and  fublime  into  Cinnabar.  This 
Butter  of  Antimony  is  the  moft  fpeedy  Cauftic  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  producing  an  Efchar  the  fooneft  of  any  thin^ 
which  feparates  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  for  the  moft  part,  the 
fame  Day  it  is  made.  It  eafily  diffolves  with  the  Moifture 
of  the  Air,  and  then  it  lofes  its  Pellucidity,  grows  white, 
and  precipitates  a  very  white  Powder.  It  diffolves  with  Heat* 
but  in  the  Cold  returns  again  to  its  icy  Form.  The  Va¬ 
riety  of  Colours,  in  this  Procefs,  ariies  from  the  Sulphur  of 
Antimony.  If  inftead  of  crude  Antimony  you  take  the  very 
pure  Regulus  of  Procefs  6.  and  proceed  exadly  in  the  fame 
manner,  you  obtain  only  a  Butter,  and  a  Mercury,  both 
exceedingly  pure,  becaufe  then  there  is  no  Sulphur  ;  and  the 
Acid  being  intirely  received  into  the  Regulus,  the  Mercury 
returns  in  its  greateft  Purity.  Here  then  we  fee  what  a  fin^ 
gular  Effed  the  Spirit  of  Salt,  which  adhered  to  the  Subli¬ 
mate,  has,  whilft  it  fublimes  the  fix’d  Regulus  of  Antimony 
in  a  Sand  Heat :  But  it  has  the  very  fame  upon  all  metalline 
Bodies,  Gold  itfelf  not  excepted.  How  wonderful  a  Body 
then  is  Sea-falt  ?  The  Chymift  certainly  can  never  too  much 
employ  his  Art  upon  it,  as  he  will  always  difeover  fomething 
that  will  make  him  Amends  for  his  Trouble.  & 

Geoffrey  fays,  the  Cinnabar,  which  flicks  in  the  Neck  of  the 
Retort,  is  powdered,  mixed  with  its  own  Caput  Mortuum 
then  fublimed  by  a  gentle  Fire.  It  is  of  a  dark-red  Colour* 
and  is  recommended  in  all  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  efpecially 
in  Epilepfies.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  Venereal  Cafes,  and 
operates  by  Sweat.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  fifteen  Grains. 

Cinnabar  of  Antimony  may  alfo  be  extracted  from  antirnonial 
Mixtures,  and  from  feveral  other  Preparations  of  Mercury, 
bsfides  the  corrofive  Sublimate  ;  and  among  thofe  there  is  not 
one  from  which  we  may  extrad  fo  much,  or  with  fo  great 
Eafe,  as  from  an  equal  Mixture  of  crude  Antimony, ^and 
iEthiops  Mineral,  prepared  by  Calcination  ;  becaufe  this 
Preparation  of  Mercury  is,  as  it  were,  a  Cinnabar  half  made, 
which  readily  unites  itfelf  to  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  and 
which  rifes  with  it  to  the  Neck  of  the  Retort :  For  this  Ope¬ 
ration  ’tis  neceffary,  that  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  be  confi- 
derably  long. 

Cinnabar  of  Antimony  is  generally  much  more  efteemed  as  a 
Medicine,  than  the  common  Cinnabar.  Yet  after  examin¬ 
ing  the  Effeds  of  both,  upon  many  Occafions,  I  have  found 
them  alike,  only  that  of  the  Antimony,  when  exhibited  in 
a  large  Dofe,  fometimes  excites  a  Naufea.  Care  muft  be 
taken,  that  a  Drop  of  the  Butter  of  Antimony  has  not  fallen 
upon  this  Cinnabar,  during  the  Operation  ;  for  in  that  Cafe, 
it  may  become  fomewhat  emetic. 

Cinnabars  often  produce  good  Effeds  in  fuch  Diforders  of  th? 
Brain,  as  are  caufed  by  a  grofs  and  corrupted  Phlegm,  which 
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intercepts  the  Motions  of  the  Spirits ;  bccaufe  thefe  Medi¬ 
cines,  mounting  to  the  Brain  in  Confequence  of  their  volatile 
Nature,  attenuate  and  colliquate  the  pituitous  Humour, 
which  afterwards  finds  proper  ways  for  diflipating  itfelf.  But 
thefe  Remedies  rrtuft  be  exhibited  in  fmall  Dofes ;  for  the 
excelfive  Colliquation  of  the  Humours  occafioned  by  them, 
either  when  adminiftered  in  large  Dofes,  or  too  often,  fre¬ 
quently  brings  on  more  terrible  Diforders  than  thofe  they 
were  defign’d  to  remove. 

Cinnabars  are  alfo  ufed  in  Afthmas  ;  and  in  thefe  Cafes  they 
adt  not  only  by  their  Sulphur,  which  is  well  calculated  for 
promoting  Refpiration,  but  alfo  by  the  Mercury  contained 
in  them,  which  contributing  to  rarefy  and  diflolve  the  Ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  Lungs  and  Diaphragm,  reftores  to  the  Fibres 
of  thefe  Parts  a  Power  of  dilating  and  extending  themfelves. 
Lemery  Cours  de  Chimie. 

PROCESS  XV. 

the  Dijlillation  of  Butter  of  Antimony  into  a  Liquid  Oil. 

Take  the  Butter  of  Antimony  of  the  preceding  Procefs  broken 
to  Pieces  with  fome  glafs  Inftrument,  the  Neck  of  a  Phial, 
for  Inftance,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  glafs  Retort,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  diflolve  in  the  Air,  nor  offend  you 
with  its  Vapour.  With  a  gentle  Fire,  gradually  increafed, 
draw  it  off  into  a  dry  clean  Receiver,  raifing  it  till  all  the 
Butter  is  come  over,  which  at  laff  will  require  a  Heat 
conliderably  intenfe,  and  you  will  have  it  nearly  in  the 
Form  of  a  liquid  Oil  of  Antimony.  If  you  diftil  this  Oil 
a  third  time,  it  will  ft  ill  become  more  limpid ;  and  if  it  is 
rightly  fecured  in  a  dole  Veffel,  will  continue  in  this  Con¬ 
dition.  May  not  this,  which  is  a  pretty  furprifing  Experi¬ 
ment,  illuftrate  fome  obfeure  Places  in  Paracelfus  ? 

REMARKS. 

This  beautiful  Experiment  gives  us  a  great  Infight  into  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  rendering  Metals  volatile,  and  converting  them  into 
the  true  Form  of  a  liquid  Oil,  and  difeovers  to  us  the  won¬ 
derful  Power  of  Sea  Salt  in  giving  Volatility  to  Metals,  and 
its  furprifing  Quality,  whilft  it  remains  united  with  Anti¬ 
mony  ;  for  fo  long  it  is  extremely  poifonous,  fending  forth 
a  truly  arfenica!  Vapour;  and  yet,  when  it  isfeparated  from 
the  Antimony  again,  it  becomes  quite  innocent.  Is  there 
not  fome  room  therefore  to  fufpeft,  that  there  lies  hid  here 
fomething  of  an  alcaheftical  Virtue  ?  Certainly  it  renders  all 
Metals  diftillable  in  a  Retort,  without  any  Alteration  in 
their  Weight,  and  is  recovered  from  them  again  almoft  in 
its  full  Power.  This  Oil  is  extremely  cauftic,  and  fupplies 
fkilful  Surgeons  with  the  moil  fpeedy  Efcharotic.  This  Pro¬ 
cefs  has  been  ranked  amongfl:  the  profoundeft  Arcana.  If 
you  have  a  mind  therefore  to  try  it,  whatever  you  do,  be 
fure  take  care  of  the  Fumes  :  I  knew  a  very  worthy  and 
famous  Man,  to  whom  they  proved  fatal.  Again  therefore 
let  me  caution  you  to  beware  of  them. 

PROCESS  XVI. 

Mercurius  Vita  of  Antimony,  and  its  Regulus,  otherwife 
called  Pulvis  Algaroth,  from  Vidtorius  Algaroth,  its 
Inventor . 

Put  fome  Water  in  a  clean  clear  Glafs,  into  which  let  fall 
one  Drop  of  the  Oil  of  Antimony  of  the  preceding  Pro¬ 
cefs,  melted  and  depurated.  You  wifi  obferve  the  very 
Inftant  it  comes  to  the  Water,  from  pellucid,  it  becomes 
white,  and  falls  to  the  Bottom.  Proceed  to  drop  in  the  Oil, 
till  a  Quantity  of  it  equal  to  One-fourth  of  the  Water,  is 
inftilled  into  it,  and  it  is  all  converted  into  an  exceeding 
heavy  white  Powder,  which  is  collected  at  the  Bottom. 
Stir  them  well  together  with  a  glafs  Rod,  fo  as  to  mix 
them  as  throughly  as  is  polfible  ;  and  when  they  have  flood 
quiet  for  fome  time,  there  is  a  very  limpid  acid  Liquor 
fwimming  at  the  Top,  which  gently  pour  off.  Upon  the 
Powder  then  put  more  Water,  and  when  by  this  means 
you  have  walhed  it  till  it  is  perfe&ly  infipid,  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  Fire,  and  you  have  a  white,  infipid,  heavy  Powder. 

REMARKS. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  Acid  of  Sea  Salt  adheres  to  the  Anti¬ 
mony  fo  long  only  as  it  continues  exceedingly  ftrong,  re¬ 
ceding  from  it  as  foon  as  ever  it  comes  to  be  lowered  with 
the  leaft  Quantity  of  Water,  and  then  is  attra&ed  into  the 
Water.  This  Powder,  given  to  two  or  three  Grains,  is  a 
violent  Emetic ;  and  from  the  fatal  Effects  it  has  fometimes 
had,  has  been  called  Mercurius  Mortis.  If  it  is  laid  upon 
Glafs,  and  expofed  for  a  good  while  to  a  gentle  Fire,  being 
kept  conftantly  ftirring  all  the  time,  it  lofes  its  Strength,  and 
becomes  lefs  adtive,  and  then  is  thought  by  many  Perfons  to 
be  the  Arcanum  of  Riverius.  This  Powder  contains  nothing 
of  Mercury  in  it,  whatever  Billichius  fays  to  the  contrary 
in  his  Paradoxes  Chymiatrica ,  but  the  pureft  Regulus  of  An¬ 
timony.  I  took  eleven  Ounces  of  this  Mercurius  Vitaf  pre- 
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pared  with  my  own  Hands,  and,  putting  it  in  a  ftrong  large 
Crucible,  placed  it  in  a  Wind  Furnace  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  Powder  was  melted  as  foon  as  ever  the  Crucible  came  to 
be  throughly  red-hot.  When  it  was  perfeftly  in  Fufion,  I 
poured  it  out  into  a  melting  Cone,  and  had  ten  Ounces  of 
a  fhining  Regulus,  but  a  little  upon  the  greyifh,  confifting 
of  Spicula  furprifingly  difpofed  amongfl  each  other. 

PROCESS  XVII. 

Philofophic  Spirit  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  limpid  acid  Liquor  of  the  preceding  Procefs, 
filtre  it,  and  infpiffate  it  to  one  half,  and  you  will  have 
the  Spiritus  Vitrioli  Philofophicus. 

REMARKS. 

This  very  limpid,  and  gratefully  acid  Liquor,  has  the  Tafte  of 
Spirit  of  Sea  Salt,  and  has  the  very  fame  Effedl  in  every 
Chymical  and  Medicinal  Operation.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  leaft  emetic  in  it,  but  it  is  an  exceeding  pure  Spirit  of 
Sea  Salt,  which  through  all  the  Operations  it  has  undergone, 
with  the  Sublimate  of  Mercury,  the  Antimony,  its  Butter, 
Oil,  and  the  Water,  has  ftill  retained  its  proper  Nature,  nor 
is  fo  much  as  tainted  by  any  Admixture,  but  has  an  admira¬ 
ble  falutary  Acidity.  It  is  improperly  therefore  called  a  Vi¬ 
triolic  Liquor  ;  for  it  contains  nothing  at  all  of  Vitriol ;  but 
with  the  alcaline  Salt  of  Tartar,  it  regenerates  Sea  Salt.  As 
I  am  a  great  Admirer  of  Sea  Salt,  on  account  of  its  fur¬ 
prifing  Effects  in  Chymical  Operations,  I  had  a  mind  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  Nature  of  this  Produdiion  of  it.  To  this 
Purpofe  I  took  a  large  Quantity  of  this  Liquor,  and  djftilled 
it  in  a  tall,  clean,  glafs  Cucurbit,  and  the  Liquor  came  off 
exceedingly  pure,  nor  left  any  thing  at  all  at  the  Bottom. 
Hence  therefore  I  learned,  that  the  Water,  by  Ample  Affu- 
fion,  in  an  Inftant  extracted  the  Spirit  of  Salt,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  from  the  Butter  of  Antimony,  that  nothing  at  all 
of  the  Antimony  remained  united  with  it,  though  it  before 
rofe  out  of  the  Retort  combined  with  the  Regulus,  in  form 
of  a  Butter.  I  then  diftilled  all  the  Liquor  again  in  a  tall 
Cucurbit,  and  afterwards  once  more  with  a  gentle  Fire  of 
one  hundred  Degrees,  and  there  then  came  off  a  pure  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  had  not  the  leaft  Tafte  of  an  Acid  :  This  Degree 
of  Heat  I  kept  up,  till  nothing  more  would  rife.  The  re¬ 
maining  Liquor  I  urged  with  a  Fire  a  very  little  ftronger,  fo 
that  there  rofe  a  Liquor  that  was  fomewhat  acidilh  ;  I  care¬ 
fully  feparated  what  was  thus  elevated,  and  kept  it  under  the 
Title  of  An  acidijh  Phlegm  of  Philofophic  Spirit  of  Vitriol  ; 
This  is  of  confiderable  Service,  where  acidilh  Medicines  are 
wanted.  The  Liquor  that  was  left,  I  diftilled  with  a  Cu¬ 
curbit,  and  I  found  it  a  very  acid,  limpid,  pinguious  Spirit 
of  Sea  Salt,  that  fum’d  a  little.  Thus  then  I  learned  the 
wonderful  Nature  of  this  Salt,  its  eafy  Combination,  and 
eafy  Separation. 

PROCESS  XVIII. 

Van  Helmont’r  Floivers  of  Antimony. 

I.  Take  of  Antimony,  diffolved  in  Aqua  Regia,  according 
to  Procefs  the  firft,  one  Pound  ;  put  it  into  a  low,  open, 
glafs  Veffel,  and  expofe  it  for  a  good  while  to  a  gentle 
Fire,  keeping  it  continually  ftirring  with  a  glafs  Rod,  till 
the  Matter  is  become  very  dry  ;  then  in  a  glafs  Mortar, 
and  with  a  glafs  Peftil,  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  Powder ; 
to  which  add  as  much  of  the  drieft  Sal  Ammoniac,  as  there 
is  of  the  Calx,  and  then  rub  them  together,  the  longer  the 
better,  that  they  may  be  mixed  as  intimately  as  is  polfible. 
Put  this  Mixture  into  a  low  glafs  Cucurbit  with  a  wide 
Mouth ;  fit  on  a  very  large  clean  Alembic,  and  lute  the 
Joint  with  a  Lute  made  of  Lin-feed  Flower.  Place  the 
Cucurbit  in  a  Sand  Furnace,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ftand 
a  little  leaning  forwards,  that  the  Water  in  the  Sublima¬ 
tion  may  eafily  pafs  out  of  the  Alembic  into  the  Receiver. 
Then  cover  the  Cucurbit  with  Sand  up  to  the  Rim  of  the 
Alembic,  raife  a  gentle  Fire,  and  there  will  come  over  a 
limpid,  acid  Water,  which,  by  increafing  your  Fire  a  lit¬ 
tle,  will  be  all  expell’d.  Gently  raife  your  Fire,  and 
fomething  white  will  begin  to  rife,  upon  which  keep  it  up 
to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  you  can  juft  bear  your  Hand  upon 
the  Head  ;  and  then  Subftances  of  all  kinds  of  Colours 
will  afeend  into  the  Alembic.  Continue  the  Fire  in  this 
Degree,  for  the  Space  of  eight  Hours,  and  you  will  be 
entertained  with  the  Beauty  of  the  Appearance.  Let  the 
Whole  cool,  very  gently  take  out  the  Cucurbit,  clean 
both  this  and  the  Alembic  from  the  external  Dirt,  and 
then  carefully  remove  the  Head,  taking  care  ol  the  firit 
Vapour,  and  you  will  find  almoft  all  the  Antimony  fub- 
limed  with  the  Sal  Ammoniac  into  a  variegated  Matter. 
Take  this  out  prefently,  and  put  it  into  a  dry,  hot,  gja  s 
Veffel,  under  the  Title  of  Helmont's  Salt  Flowers  of  An¬ 
timony.  Thefe,  if  they  are  taken  in  the  fmalleft  Quan¬ 
tity,  are  a  very  powerful  Emetic.  At  the  Bottom 
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will  find  fomething  that  may  be  fublimed  with  frefh  Sal 
Ammoniac. 

2.  Put  thefe  Flowers  into  Water,  and  ftir  them  well  about, 
and  the  Water  will  grow  milky.  Let  it  (land  quiet,  and 
fettle,  and  at  Top  there  will  fwim  a  faline,  ammoniacal 
Liquor,  which  pour  oft'.  Walh  the  Flowers  in  this  man¬ 
ner  till  they  are  quite  infipid,  and  then  dry  them  with  a 
o-entle  Heat,  and  you  will  have  a  very  fine,  red,  infipid 
Powder,  which  is  greatly  emetic.  Thefe  are  called  Van 
Helmont’ s  fweet  emetic  Flowers  of  Antimony.  If  the  Lixi¬ 
via  thefe  are  wafh’d  with,  are  infpiflated,  you  have  a  Sal 
Ammoniac  fit  for  the  fame  Ufe  again. 

REMARKS. 

Here  we  have  an  Inftance  of  the  Manner  in  which  Paracelfus 
thought  a  Chymical  Death  and  Refufcitation,  as  he  exprefs’d 
himfelf,  opened  Metals,  and  by  this  means  made  them  exert 
themfelves  efficacioufly  in  the  human  Body.  Here  we  fee 
a  fixed  Body  become  volatile  ;  and  here  we  obferve  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  all  Sorts  of  Colours.  Thus  the  black  Powder  of 
Antimony,  or  Head  of  the  Crow,  being  reduced  to  a  white 
Calx,  becomes  the  Neck  of  a  Swan;  and  afterwards  acquiring 
a  great  Variety  of  beautiful  Colours,  is  changed  to  the  Tail 
of  a  Peacock  :  But  it  is  emetic,  under  all  thefe  Alterations. 

PROCESS  XIX. 

Van  Hdmont’j  fixed  Diaphoretic  Flowers  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  the  fweet  Flowers  of  the  preceding  Procefs,  one 
Part ;  of  the  pureft  and  dried:  Nitre,  three  Parts ;  and 
rub  them  well  for  a  good  while  in  a  glafs  Mortar.  At  the  fame 
time,  have  a  clean  Crucible  Handing  in  the  Fire  red-hot, 
into  which  throw  a  little  of  this  Powder,  firft  heated,  and 
it  will  deflagrate,  but  very  weakly.  When  every  thing  is 
quiet,  throw  in  a  little  more,  and  fo  proceed  till  you  have 
made  ufe  of  all  your  Powder.  When  the  Matter  in  the 
Crucible  is  grown  cold,  it  will  be  of  a  white  Colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow.  Take  this  out  carefully,  pound  it, 
walh  it  with  Water,  and  dry  it,  and  you  will  have  a  fine 
white  Powder.  Put  this  into  a  China  Difti,  pour  Alcohol 
upon  it,  fet  it  on  fire,  and  whilft  it  is  burning,  keep  tfie 
Powder  continually  ftirring  about  with  a  Tobacco-pipe. 
When  the  Alcohol  is  burnt  out,  there  will  remain  Van 
,  Helmont’s  Diaphoretic,  thirty-fix  Grains  of  which  are  faid, 
by  promoting  Sweat,  to  cure  all  intermittent,  and  con¬ 
tinued  Fevers. 

REMARKS. 

Here  we  have  an  Inftance  of  fixing  a  volatile  Body,  for  Chy¬ 
mical  Ufes.  This  Diaphoretic  its  Author  greatly  extols. 
I  have  made  it  myfelf,  however,  and  tried  it  frequently  ;  but 
I  could  never  find  any  fuch  extraordinary  Virtues  in  it,  as 
he  mentions  in  his  Aurora  Medicines ,  written  in  Dutch  ; 
and  hence  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  in  other  Cafes  like- 
wife,  he  has  indulged  himfelf  a  little  too  much  in  extolling 
his  own  Preparations. 

PROCESS  XX. 

fJ fo  Purgans  Diaceltateffon  of  Van  Helmont  with  fixed  Flowers 

of  Antimony. 

Take  of  the  fixed  Diaphoretic  Antimony  of  the  preceding 
Procefs,  eighteen  Grains  ;  of  Refin  of  Scammony,  fixteen 
Grains;  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  feven  Grains;  mix  them, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  fine  Powder  :  Or,  take  of  the  fixed 
Diaphoretic  Antimony,  nine  Grains ;  of  Refin  of  Scam¬ 
mony,  nine  Grains  ;  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  three  Grains  ; 

'  and  make  them  into  a  Powder.  This  is  the  Defcription  of 
the  Purge  given  us  by  Helmont ,  which  Paracelfus  called 
the  Diaceltateffon  :  The  firft  is  the  greateft,  the  laft  the 
leaft  Dofe  for  an  Adult.  It  muft  be  taken  without  any 
Acid,  and  may  be  flopp’d  by  an  Acid,  if  it  operates  too 
violently.  It  muft  be  given  in  Intermittents  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  may  finiih  its  Operation  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible  by  the  Time  the  Fit  is  expected.  The  Author  fays, 
it  always  cures  Quartans  before  the  fourth  Day,  and 
proves  efficacious  in  all  intermittent,  and  continued  Fevers. 
Auror.  Medicin.  published  in  Dutch,  p.  187,  188,  289. 

REMARKS. 

Here  we  have  another  Chymical  Arcanum,  under  the  Name  of 
a  Purging  Diaceltateffon ,  as  you  may  find  in  the  Dutch  Edi¬ 
tion  juft  cited.  Concerning  this,  Van  Helmont  fays,  that  it 
radically  cures  the  Gout  and  Fevers,  that  it  heals  Ulcers  of 
the  Larynx,  Bladder,  and  CEfophagus,  and  that  it  purges 
the  Body  only  fo  long  as  it  is  not  found,  and  no  longer.  See 

.  the  Latin  Edition,  p.  775,  776.  where  he  fays  the  Dofe  is 
eight  Grains ;  fo  that  the  Account  in  the  Dutch  Edition  does 
not  agree  with  this.  But  I  am  always  ready  to  fufped,  that 
this  great  Man,  by  a  Subtilty  of  Reafoning,  extended  the 
Virtues  of  thefe  Arcana  farther  than  could  be  fairly  warrant- 
Vol.  I.  ' 
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ed  by  Experiment.  Thefe  things  I  have  prepared  myfelf, 

and,  upon  making  ufe  of  them,  have  feen  very  good  Efte&s 

from  them,  but  not  fuch  fuperlative  ones  as  he  infinuates. 
Boerhaavc. 

From  Geoffroy.  PROCESS  XXI. 

The  Univerfal  Antimonial  Panacea  is  prepared  fro7n  the  Butter 
of  Antimony  in  this  manner  : 

Take  of  Butter  of  Antimony,  half  a  Pound  ;  CryftaJs  of 
Tartar,  well  powdered,  a  Pound  ;  pour  on  them  a  Pint 
of  common  Water  in  a  large  Matrafs  ;  mix,  and  boil 
them  in  a  Sand-heat  for  eight  Hours  ;  and  while  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  hot,  drop  into  it  a  Pound  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per 
D  eliquium.  After  the  Effervence  is  over,  ftrain  the  Whole 
through  Cap-paper,  and  evaporate  it  to  Drynefs,  in  a  glafs 
Vefl'el,  over  a  flow  Fire.  A  Salt  will  remain  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  to  be  fet  in  a  cool  Cellar,  till  it  runs  into  a 
limpid  Liquor,  which  muft  be  carefully  feparated  from  the 
Fceces.  It  purges  gently  upward  and  downward,  being 
given  from  e’ght  to  twenty  Drops,  in  a  proper  Vehicle. 
It  differs  from  Emetic  Tartar  only  in  running  per  Deli¬ 
quium. 

PROCESS  XXII. 

Emetic  Tartar. 

Take  Liver  of  Antimony,  Cryftals,  and  Cream  of  Tartar, 
of  each  equal  Parts ;  boil  them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
common  Water,  for  fix  or  eight  Hours  ;  then  ftrain  the 
Liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  Drynefs.  The  dry  Mafs  is 
Emetic  Tartar,  which  is  given  as  a  Vomit  from  two  to 
fix  Grains. 

This  is  by  far  the  beft  Emetic,  that  can  be  prepared  from 
Antimony,  and  may  be  given  in  any  Form ;  and  as  the  Dofes 
of  it  are  eafily  adjufted,  they  may  be  fafely  increafed  or  dimi- 
nifhed  in  any  requifite  Degree,  that  the  Phyfician  fhall  judge 
the  Strength  of  the  Patient,  or  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  to  re¬ 
quire  ;  whereas  the  fame  Quantity  of  the  Emetic  Wine  may 
be  more  or  lei's  emetic,  according  to  its  Acidity,  or  other  Cir- 
cumftances.  In  making  the  Liver  of  Antimony,  fome  add  to 
the  Antimony  and  Nitre,  decrepitated  Sal  Ammoniac ,  and  thus 
make  what  is  called  the  Opalin ,  or  Ruby-coloured  Magnefia  of 
Antimony ,  from  its  red  Colour,  which  is  a  much  weaker  Eme¬ 
tic  than  the  Liver  of  Antimony,  and  does  not  caufe  Vomiting 
in  Horfes,  and  other  Quadrupeds,  but  only  makes  them  fweat, 
or  increafes  Perfpiration.  It  is  given  to  fuch  Brutes  from  one 
to  three  Ounces,  once  every  Day,  for  feveral  Weeks  together, 
to  fatten  them,  and  cure  their  cutaneous  Difeafes,  or  other  In- 
difpofitions.  Crocus  Metallorum  is  likewife  ufed  to.  take  away 
Spots  in  the  Eyes,  and  to  cure  Ulcers,  Itchings,  and  Pfora  of 
the  Cornea  Adnata ,  or  Eye-lids.  , 

PROCESS  XXIII. 

I^ezoar  Mineral. 

Antimony  has  neither  any  emetic,  or  cathartic  Quality,  (all 
its  Effedls  being  to  increale  infenfible  Perfpiration,  or  provoke 
Sweat)  if  its  Sulphur  be  fixed  by  mineral  Acids  ;  as  is  feen  in 
the  Preparation  of  Bezoar  Mineral,  which  is  in  this  manner  : 

Put  into  a  Retort  any  Quantity  of  Butter  of  Antimony,  and 
drop  upon  it  Spirit  of  Nitre,  till  the  Effervefcence  ceafes. 
Having  then  digefted  them  for  twelve  Hours,  draw  oft'  the 
Spirit  in  a  Sand-heat.  On  the  remaining  Mafs  pour  the 
fame  Quantity  of  frefh  Spirit,  and  diftil  as  before.  Then 
calcine  the  remaining  Mafs  in  a  Crucible,  till  it  ceafes  to 
emit  Fumes ;  wafh  the  Powder  in  warm  Water,  and  then 
dry  it. 

This  Preparation  is  commended  by  Van  Helmont  in  the 
Plague,  and  other  malignant  and  contagious  Difeafes,  as  a  moft 
excellent  Diaphoretic,  given  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a 
Dram. 

It  may  be  made  a  Ihorter  way,  by  pouring  four  Ounces  of 
Aqua  Regia  on  an  Ounce  of  Regulus  of  Antimony ,  and 
digefting  them  for  fome  Days  in  a  gentle  Heat,  fhaking 
the  Veflel  every  now-and-then,  till  all  the  Regulus  is 
turned  to  a  very  white  Powder,  which  is  to  be  walhed  and 
edulcorated  by  a  large  Quantity  of  common  Water. 

Various  Tindlures  are  drawn  from  Antimony,  and  Authors 
are  of  various  Opinions  about  them.  We  fhall  give  one  fimple, 
and  one  more  compounded  Tindlure,  as  Specimens  of  the  reft. 

PROCESS  XXIV. 

Take  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  eight  Ounces  ;  melt  it  in  an  ignited 
Crucible;  and  then  immediately  throw  into  it,  by  Spoon¬ 
fuls,  fix  Ounces  of  crude  Antimony.  Cover  the  Cruci¬ 
ble,  and  let  the  Whole  be  calcined  in  a  ftrong^h  ire  for  half 
an  Hour  ;  afterwards  throw  the  Mafs  into  a  Brafs  Mortar, 
and,  as  foon  as  it  hardens,  reduce  it  to  Powder.  Throw 
this  Powder  into  a  large  Matrafs,  and  pour  uPon^j^ 
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touch  rc£tified  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  will  cover  it  to  the 
Height  of  four  Fingers  Breadth.  I  hen  flopping  the  Veil'd 
very  clofe,  digeft  for  feveral  Days,  till  the  Spirit  is  tinged 
with  a  deep-red  Colour.  Afterwards  filtre  the  Tindlure, 
and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

This  Tin&ure  excites  Sweat,  feldom  excites  a  Naufea; 
fometimes  purges  gently,  and  proves  diuretic,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  Hylterical  Affedtions  and  Melancholy ;  to  break  the 
thick  Parts  of  the  Blood,  in  Apoplexies  and  Palfies ;  and  to  open 
Obflrudtions  in  the  Vifcera,  in  malignant  Fevers.  The  Dofe 
is  from  four  to  twenty,  forty,  or  even  fixty  Drops,  in  a  proper 
Vehicle. 

Process  xxv. 

The  more  compound  Tindture,  much  celebrated  by  the 
Name  of  Lilium ,  or  Tinttura  Lilli  Paracelfi ,  is  made  from 
Metallic  Reguli,  in  this  manner  : 

Take  of  thin  Copper-plates,  an  Ounce ;  ignite  them  in  a 
red-hot  Crucible  ;  and  then  throw  in  upon  them  half  an 
Ounce  of  powdered  Martial  Regulus  of  Antimony  ;  and, 
the  Whole  being  prefently  melted,  add  four  Ounces  of 
Tin,  flirting  the  Mafs  now-and-then  with  an  iron  Rod  j 
and  when  it  is  in  perfedl  Fufion,  throw  it  into  a  well- 
greafed  Cone,  and  it  will  foon  harden  into  a  reguline  me¬ 
tallic  Mafs.  This  Mafs,  being  reduced  to  Powder,  is  to 
be  mixed  with  a  Pound  and  half  of  Nitre,  and  half  an 
Ounce  of  powdered  Charcoal.  Throw  this  Mixture  by 
Spoonfuls  into  a  red-hot  Crucible  ;  and  after  each  Pro¬ 
jection,  cover  the  Crucible,  till  the  Fulminatian  is  over. 
Calcine  the  Whole  in  a  very  flrong  Fire,  for  two  or  three 
Hours,  flirring  it  at  times  with  an  iron  Spatula.  Then 
pour  it  into  a  brafs  or  iron  Mortar,  and,  before  it  has 
time  to  cool,  powder  it  well,  and  immediately  throw  it 
into  a  proper  Matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  as  much  Spirit  of 
Wine,  as  will  Hand  four  Fingers  Breadth  above  it.  Di¬ 
geft  in  a  Sand-heat  for  fifteen  Days,  and  the  Tin&ure 
will  be  what  is  called  Tinftura  Lilii ,  or  rather,  Tinftura 
Metallorum ,  which  is  both  fudorific  and  diuretic ;  given 
from  ten  to  an  hundred  Drops,  in  a  convenient  Vehicle. 

It  is  much  commended  in  malignant  Fevers,  Apoplexy,  Palfy, 
Scab,  Rheumatifm,  Scurvy,  Dropfy,  and  a  Suppreflion  of  the 
Menfes. 

PROCESS  XXVI. 

From  th t  Martial  Regulus  of  Antimony,  the  Silver  Flowers, 
known  by  the  Name  of  Antimonial  Snow ,  are  prepared  in  this 
manner : 

Take  of  the  Martial  Regulus ,  a  Pound  ;  put  it  into  a  large 
earthen  Pot,  placed  in  the  midft  of  burning  Charcoal  : 
Let  a  Cover  be  perforated  in  the  Middle,  and  fo  placed,  as 
that  there  may  be  the  Breadth  of  two  Fingers  between  it 
and  the  reguline  Powder  ;  and  place  another  Cover  over 
the  Mouth  of  the  Pot.  Give  a  very  ftrong  Degree  of 
Fire  for  an  Hour,  till  the  Regulus  is  perfectly  melted. 
Then,  the  V eilels  being  fuffered  to  cool,  the  Silver  Flow¬ 
ers  are  found  in  Form  of  fmall  Spicula ,  in  the  void  Space 
between  the  firft  Cover  and  the  Regulus. 

Thefe  Flowers  caufe  a  Diaphorefis  and  Sweat,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  preferibed  in  malignant  Fevers,  and  other  Difeafes  where  a 
Diaphorefis  is  required.  They  often  cure  intermitting  Fevers, 
given  from  ten  to  forty  Grains,  a  little  before  the  Fit. 

PROCESS  XXVII. 

On  the  19th  of  December  1700.  Mr.  Charas  laid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Method  of  drawing  an  acid  Liquor  from  Antimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Academy  : 

He  reduces  the  Mineral  Antimony  to  a  Powder,  mixes  it 
with  three  times  the  Quantity  of  common  Sand,  and 
diftils  it,  by  a  large  Fire,  from  a  Retort,  into  a  capacious 
Receiver  half  full  of  River-water,  which  he  afterwards 
rectifies  by  a  fecond  Diftillation.  It  often  happens,  that 
Antimony  in  this  Procefs  yields  an  acid  Liquor,  and  often 
none  at  all.  Mr.  Charas  maintains,  that  the  Succefs  of 
the  Procefs  depends  upon  the  Application  of  the  precife 
Degrees  of  I  ire  proper  for  this  Operation ;  and  that,  when 
thefe  very  Degrees  are  applied,  the  Experiment  muft 
neceffarily  hold. 

This  Procefs  is  deferibed  in  a  Treatife  of  Antimony,  written 
by  John  Agricola ,  and  printed  at  Leipfic  1639.  I  have  often 
tried  this  Experiment,  but  I  can’t  fay,  that  I  have  found  Mr. 
Charade,  Affertion  true  in  its  whole  Extent.  Certain  it  is,  that 
in  this  Procefs  an  Acid  is  produced  ;  but  this  Acid  is  by  no 
means  yielded  by  the  Antimony,  but  by  an  Earth  of  a  whitifh 
Colour,  and  a  clayey  Nature,  which  is  almoft  always  found  in 
Mineral  Antimony,  and  which,  by  a  ftrong  Diftillation,  yields 
an  acid  Spirit,  as  other  Clav,  under  the  like  Circuinftances, 
generally  does  but  if  we  take  pure  Alineral  Antimony,  with¬ 


out  any  Mixture  of  this  whitifh  Earth,  or  even  the  beft  com¬ 
mon  Antimony  without  any  Scoria  or  Drofs,  we  cannot  pofli- 
bly  extraft  an  Acid  from  it,  whatever  Degrees  of  Fire  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  This  Acid  therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  a  Vinegar 
of  Antimony. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  Acid  of  Anti¬ 
mony  does  not  differ  from  the  Spirit  of  common  Sulphur  ;  and 
as  Antimony  abounds  with  a  burning  Sulphur,  which  refem- 
bles  the  common  Sulphur,  I  believe  that  the  Acid  yielded  by 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  Spirit  of  that  burning  Sulphur,  or 
common  Sulphur,  contained  in  .the  Antimony  j  and  that  the 
reguline  Part,  which  alone  is  the  true  Antimony,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  Production  of  this  Acid. 

I  do  not  advance  this  at  random,  and  without  a  fufficient 
Reafon  ;  for,  having  extracted  the  Acid  of  Antimony  without 
Addition  in  different  Manners,  and  with  uncommon  Pains,  I 
have  employed  it  in  feveral  Proceffes  ;  but  always  found,  that  it 
bore  a  perfeCt  Refemblance  to  the  Spirit  of  common  Sulphur  * 
that  is,  it  produced  no  EffeCf  but  what  was  produced  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,’  by  the  Spirit  of  Sulphur. 

One  of  the  Methods  I  ufed  to  extract  this  Acid,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  I  reduced  the  Antimony  to  a  fmall  Powder ;  I  put  it 
into  an  unvarnifhed  flat  earthen  Pan,  about  a  Foot  in  Diame¬ 
ter  ;  I  covered  this  Pan  with  an  earthen  Pot  without  a  Bottom. 
I  placed  three  Aludels  upon  this  earthen  Pot,  and  covered  the 
Mouth  of  the  uppermoft  with  a  large  glafs  Bell,  the  Edges  of 
which  were  fupported  about  three  or  four  Lines  above  a  Re- 
fervoir  of  warm  Water,  which  by  its  Steams  moiften’d  the 
internal  Side  of  the  Bell ;  and  the  Water,  which  ran  down 
from  its  Sides,  fell  back  again  into  the  Refervoir. 

I  had  made  a  Hole  about  a  Finger’s  Breadth  in  Diameter 
about  the  Middle  of  the  earthen  Pot,  through  which  I  had  pafs’d 
the  Stalk  of  an  iron  Spoon,  in  order  to  ftir  the  Antimony  under 
the  Bell,  juft  as  when  one  calcine  Antimony,  in  order  to  trans¬ 
form  it  into  Glafs.  By  this  means  I  had  Flowers  of  Antimony 
in  the  Aludels,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Acid  in  the  Refervoir  of 
Water  under  the  glafs  Bell,  and  calcined  Antimony  in  the  Pan 
under  the  earthen  Pot. 

In  this  Procefs,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Acid  is  indeed  drawn, 
but  one  may  be  fure  of  its  being  unmix’d.  It  alfo  very  often 
happens,  even  when  this  Method  is  follow’d,  that  no  Acid  at 
all  is  yielded.  But  this  depends,  firft,  upon  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Chymift  fecondly,  and  principally,  upon  the  Temperature  of 
the  Air,  and  the  State  of  the  Weather,  at  the  Time  the  Pro¬ 
cefs  is  carrying  on.  The  colder  and  moifter  the  Air  is,  the 
greater  Quantity  of  Acid  is  yielded  ;  but  when  it  is  hot  and  dry, 
none  at  all  can  be  obtained.  Upon  the  Whole,  the  Chymift 
muft  follow  all  the  Circumftances  and  Directions  neceffary  to  be 
obferved  in  extracting  the  Spirit  of  Sulphur  per  Campanam ,  and 
take  it  for  granted,  that  this  Procefs  is  ftill  more  difficult  than 
that  which  yields  the  Spirit  of  common  Sulphur  without  Ad¬ 
dition.  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  Roy  ale  ijoo.  by  Mr.  Homberg. 

PROCESS  XXVIII. 

Kermes  Mineral,  or  Pulvis  Carthusianorum, 
Poudre  des  Chartrcux. 

Take  of  Antimony,  four  Pounds ;  Solution  of  fixed  Nitre, 
one  Pound  ;  Rain-water,  three  Pounds ;  and  boil  them  for 
two  Hours.  Then  the  boiling  DecoCtion  is  paffed  through 
Cap- paper,  and  fet  in  a  quiet  Place  for  twenty-four 
Hours,  till  a  yellowifh,  or  Saffron-coloured  Powder  finks 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  V effel,  the  Liquor  remaining  clear. 
This  Liquor  being  poured  oft  by  Inclination,  the  Powder 
is  wafhed  by  frequent  Affufions  of  warm  Water, 
till  it  is  deprived  of  all  its  Salts ;  and  then  about  four 
Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine  are  burnt  upon  it,  and  it  is 
afterwards  dried,  and  kept  for  Ufe. 

This  Powder  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Panacea ,  or  uni- 
verlal  Remedy.  It  fometimes  excites  Vomiting,  efpecially 
when  it  meets  with  any  Acid  in  the  Stomach,  and  is  fome¬ 
times  cathartic,  diaphoretic,  and  fudorific,  according  as  it  is 
etermined  by  the  Difpofition  of  the  Patient  to  act  upon  any 
one  Humour  more  than  on  another.  It  is  given  from  one  to 
*our  j  aj^S?  0r  f°met™es»  when  it  is  defigned  only  to  attenu- 
u*u,an  an^  ^^i^ies  the  Fluids,  in  the  Quantity  of 

half  a  Grain,  repeated  every  three,  four,  or  fix  Hours.  In 
acuteFems,  where  there  is  a  great  Crudity  and  Spiffitude  of 
the  Humours,  it  is  given  in  fmall  Dofes  with  Succefs.  It 
changes  the  crude  and  ferous  Evacuations  by  Stool,  into  a  more 
bilious  Confiftence,  by  attenuating  the  vifeid  Bile,  and  fo  dif- 
poling  it  to  pafs  off  by  Stool.  It  is  often  given  with  Succefs 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  Small-pox,  and  Mealies,  when  they 
are  apprehended  to  be  of  a  bad  Kind,  at  fmall  Dofes  mixed 
with  Bezoardic  Powders,  or  Abforbents,  fuch  as  Crabs-eyes, 
red  Coral,  Pearl,  Egg-fhells,  Crabs-claws,  and  the  like  ;  for 
thus  it  excites  a  Spitting  and  Diaphorefis,  removes  Anxieties, 
corrects  the  Lympha,  and  coagulated  Serum,  and  raifes  fuch 
an  Effervefcence  in  the  Blood  as  tends  to  purify  it.  Glauber 
confirms  thefe  Virtues  by  the  Examples  of  feven  Children  in 
the  Small-pox.  Frederic  Hoffman  commends  the  Ufe  of  this 
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Powder  in  ftubborn  autumnal  Agues,  becaufe  it  powerfully 
opens  Obit ru&ions,  particularly  of  the  Liver,  by  which  thefe 
Fevers  are  produced,  especially  when  taken  in  the  Quantity  of 
a  Grain,  mixed  with  detergent  anti-febrile  Salts ;  fuch  as  the 
Salt  of  Wormwood,  the  febrifugous  Salt  of  Sylvius ,  vitriolated 
Tartar,  and  the  like.  Schroder  ordered  it  in  the  Quantity  of 
half  a  Grain,  or  a  Grain,  three  or  four  times  a  Day,  in  the 
intermitting  Fevers  of  Children  ;  and  commends  it  very  much 
in  correcting  the  Acrimony  of  the  Serumt  and  efpecially  that  of 
Tears,  which  give  Pains  in  the  Eyes,  and  produce  very  bad 
Ophthalmias.  The  fame  Author  mentions  a  Woman  labour¬ 
ing  under  fcorbutic  Symptoms  and  Defluxions  of  fo  acrid  a 
Kind  as  to  corrode  her  Lungs,  and  bring  on  a  Spitting  of  Blood, 
who,  by  ufing  this  Sulphur  of  Antimony  in  very  fmall  Quanti¬ 
ties,  corrected  the  Acrimony,  and  flopped  the  Motion,  of  this 
Serum ;  and  thereby  prevented  the  Growth  of  a  Difeafe,  which 
mufl  otherwife  have  been  of  very  fatal  Confequence.  Hoffman 
fays,  it  is  a  moft  effectual  Remedy  in  fuch  Chronical  Difeafes 
as  arife  from  long  Obftrudions  of  the  Vifcera.  In  a  Dropfy, 
for  Inftance,  it  is  very  properly  mixed  with  Filings  or  Crocus 
of  Steel  and  Nitre  ;  in  Epilepfles,  with  all  the  Cinnabars  ;  in 
the  Scurvy,  with  the  Arcanum  Duplicatum ;  in  Dyfenteries, 
with  the  Confeftio  de  Hyacintho  ;  in  a  Dyfury,  or  Complaints 
of  the  Stone,  with  white  Nettle,  or  Pellitory- water  ;  and  even 
in  Pleurifies  and  Peripneumonias,  he  frequently  gives  it,  in  the 
Quantity  of  three  or  four  Grains,  in  a  Glafs  of  flrong  Spanifb 
Wine,  in  Carduus-water,  in  an  Infuflon  of  red  Poppies,  or 
in  the  Juice  of  Dendelion,  or  Borage.  Junker  obferves,  that 
this  Powder  has  in  many  Patients  fufpended,  in  one  Moment, 
the  Effects  of  a  fuffocating  Catarrh,  fometimes  by  producing  a 
gentle  Vomiting,  fometimes  by  Sweating,  and  fometimes  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  Evacuation  ;  and  he  advifes  it  to  be  mixed  in 
thefe  Cafes  with  a  certain  digeftive  Salt.  It  may  be  given  very 
advantageoufly  to  cachectic  Girls,  in  the  Quantity  of  a  Grain, 
mixed  in  ten  Grains  of  Crocus  Martis  Aperiens ,  and  of  the 
Arcanum  Duplicatum ,  the  Dofe  being  repeated  twice  a  Day. 
This  Powder  may  be  given  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Sugar,  and  diluted  with  Wine,  or  Water,  or  any  other  proper 
Liquor.  It  is  likewife  fometimes  given  with  Oil  of  fweet  Al¬ 
monds,  or  inConferve  of  Violets,  Borage,  &c.  inform  of  a  Bolus. 

It  is  however  to  be  carefully  obferved,  that  this  Powder  is 
Hot  to  be  given  till  the  Quantity  of  Blood  has  been  leflened, 
and  all  the  Fluids  fufficiently  diluted  and  attenuated  ;  for,  as  by 
theUfeof  it  the  Blood  is  very  fuddenly  rarefy’d,  and  put  into 
a  kind  of  Effervefcence ;  if  the  Veffels  are  before  full,  they 
muft  be  ftill  more  diffended,  by  the  increafed  Heat  and  Motion 
of  the  Blood  and  other  Fluids,  and  hurtful  Congeftions  may 
be  form’d  in  the  Vifcera.  It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  given, 
till  the  Dangers  from  a  Plethora  are  taken  off,  and  till  the  Hu¬ 
mours  have  been  rendered  fluid  by  great  Quantities  of  Diluents 
often  repeated. 

The  Lixivium  in  which  Antimony  has  been  boiled,  paffed 
through  Cap-paper,  is  recommended  by  fome  in  Scabs,  and 
other  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

The  Fumes  which  arife  from  ignited  Antimony,  may  be  col¬ 
lected  in  white,  yellow,  and  red  Flowers,  if  proper  Veffels 
are  made  ufe  of,  and,  by  adding  powdered  Glafs,  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac,  or  Nitre,  that  they  may  rife  in  greater  Quantities  ;  and 
thefe  Flowers  being  edulcorated  by  frequent  Lotions,  are  eme¬ 
tic,  cathartic,  and  fometimes  fudorific,  being  given  from  two 
to  twelve  Grains.  Geoffrey. 

Hijlory  ij/'Kermes  Mineral. 

In  the  Year  1714.  a  new  Medicine  appeared  in  Paris ,  and 
not  only  then  acquired,  but  ftill  preferves,  an  uncommon  Cha¬ 
racter  for  its  Virtues  and  Efficacies.  It  is  called  the  Carthu¬ 
fian  Powder ,  becaufe  at  that  Time  one  Dominic ,  a  Frier  of  the 
Carthufian  Order,  was  feized  with  a  violent  Defluxion  in  his 
Breaft,  which  increafing  more  and  more  in  fpite  of  a  due  and 
careful  Adminiftration  of  all  the  known  Medicines  againft  that 
Diforder,  feemed  to  threaten  the  Patient  with  certain  and  un¬ 
avoidable  Death.  Upon  which  one  Simon ,  a  Frier  of  the  fame 
Order,  begged,  that  fince  the  Patient’s  Life  was  defpaired  of, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  give  him  a  newly  invented  Medicine, 
■which  he  had  in  his  PofTeffion,  and  which  at  that  time  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  Frier  Dominic  was  foon  cured  of  his  Diforder  by 
its  means,  to  the  great  Surprize  of  all  that  knew  his  Cafe. 
This  Remedy  was  before  in  the  Hands  of  Mr.  De  la  Ligerie , 
of  whom  the  Carthufian  frankly  acknowledged  he  had  it.  But 
for  want  of  fome  remarkable  Cure  to  command  the  Attention 
of  Mankind,  and  a  Concurrence  of  fuch  other  lucky  Circum- 
ftances  as  are  requifite  in  an  Affair  of  that  Nature,  the  Powder 
bad  not,  in  his  Hands,  become  fo  famous,  as  it  afterwards 
did  in  the  Pofl'effion  of  the  Carthufian.  The  Reputation  of 
this  Medicine  growing  pretty  univerfal,  the  Secret  of  its  Com- 
pofition  was  foon  difeovered  by  fome  fkilful  Phyflcians,  and, 
among  the  reft,  by  Mr.  Lemery ,  who  confided  fo  much  in  its 
Efficacy,  and  was  fo  fure  of  his  being  in  the  Right,  with  regard 
to  the  Method  of  its  Preparation,  that  he  ufed  it  in  a  Cafe  of 
great  Importance,  an  Account  of  which  we  fhall  give  in  his 
own  Words. 
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Towards  the  latter  End  of  December ,  in  the  Year  1718.  the 
Marquis  of  Bayers  was  feized  with  a  violent  continued  Fever 
accompany ’d  with  terrible  Paroxyfms,  a  fevere  and  frequent 
Uough,  a  Spitting  of  Blood,  a  fmarting  Pain  of  his  Side,  and 
a  confiderable  Difficulty  of  Breathing.  Nothing  that  Art  can 
do  in  a  Cafe  of  this  Nature,  was  forgot ;  and  though  all  the 
Means,  commonly  judged  proper,  were  ufed,  both  with  the 
greateft  Care  and  Expedition  imaginable,  the  Patient  never- 
thelefs,  in  the  very  Beginning  of  the  next  Year,  and  upon  the 
leventh  Day  of  his  Diforder,  was  reduced  to  a  truly  deplorable 
btate  :  His  Belly  fwell’d,  and  became  prodigioufly  tenfe  ;  his 
pitting  was  entirely  lupprefs’d,  which  produced  an  uncommon 
ppreffion,  and  a  Rattling  ot  his  T  hroat ;  his  Pulie  became 
fmall,  unequal  and  intermitting.  His  Reafon  left  him  ;  he 
neither  fpoke  to  any  one,  nor  made  a  Reply  to  any  one  who 
po  e  to  him  :  In  a  word,  he  was  in  juft  the  fame  Condition 
that  People  on  the  very  Verge  of  Death,  and  in  their  laft  Mo- 
ments,  ufe  to  be.  I  fhall  not  here  exaggerate  the  Matter,  or 
inliit  upon  the  Importance  of  fome  Circumftances,  fuch  as  that 
the  1  atient  was  a  Perfon  of  Diftinclion,  and  a  Branch  of  the 
Houfe  of  Rochefoucault ,  or  that  he  was  continually  furrounded, 
during  his  Indifpofition,  by  a  Crowd  of  Perfons  of  Diftinaion, 
and  others  who  were  interefted  in  his  Life  and  Health,  and 
who  can  atteft  the  Truth  of  the  Facts  I  advance.  Mr.  Pra- 
dignac ,  the  Apothecary,  and  Mr.  Momblau^  the  Surgeon,  who 
attended  the  Patient  oh  this  Occafion,  can  alfo  vouch  the  Truth 
of  what  I  fay.  In  fine,  tho’  the  Extremity  to  which  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Bayers  was  reduced,  feemed  to  cut  off  all  Hopes  of  a 
Cure,  I  neverthelefs,  in  fpite  ot  unfavourable  and  difeouraging 
Appearances,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me,  both  in  point  of 
Duty  and  Prudence,  to  repeat  my  Attempts  to  the  very  laft 
Period  of  the  Patient  s  Life.  I  therefore  had  recourfe,  upon 
this  Occafion,  to  the  Carthufian  Powder,  the  good  Effects  of 
which  I  had  formerly  experienced,  efpecially  in  Diforders  of  the 
Breaft ;  and  as,  of  all  the  confiderable  Diftempers  I  have  known 
cured  by  this  Powder,  none,  even  that  of  Frier  Dominic  not 
excepted,  had  gone  fuch  a  Length,  or  demanded  fo  fpeedy 
Affiftance  and  Relief,  as  this,  I  gave  the  Patient,  at  different 
times  indeed,  but  very  foon  after  each  other,  nine  or  ten 
Grains  of  this  Powder  ;  and  perceiving,  that  it  neither  ope¬ 
rated  by  Vomit,  Stool,  nor  Sweat,  and  that  his  Pulfe,  in  the 
mean  time,  became  a  little  better,  and  his  Oppreffion  lefs,  I 
repeated  every  fourth  Hour,  for  twenty-four  Hours,  a  Dofe’ of 
three  Grains  of  the  fame  Powder,  which,  at  the  End  of  that 
time,  produced  no  other  Effect,  than  to  render  the  Pulfe  a  little 
better,  and  the  Oppreffion  a  little  lefs ;  and  all  this  without 
any  Evacuation  either  by  Stool,  Vomit,  or  Sweat.  The  Pa¬ 
tient,  in  the  mean  time,  remain’d  without  his  Reafon,  and 
without  Spitting,  and  his  Belly  continued  preternaturally  tenfe. 
But  as  we  afterwards  continued  to  give  him  fome  Dofes  of  the 
Powder,  his  Breaft  began  to  grow  eafy,  by  difeharging  a  con- 
liderable  Quantity  of  Spit,  which  was  hard,  baked  as  it  were, 
and  mixed  with  black  coagulated  Blood,  and  which  tlje  Patient 
expectorated  for  three  or  fqipr.  Days?  And  as  foon  as  this  re¬ 
markable  Crifis  came  on,  the  Patient’s  Reafon  returned,  his 
Oppreffion,  the  Xenfion  of  his  Belly,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
other  Symptoms,  difappear  d  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  the  M^arquis 
of  Bayers  was  completely  cur’d.  But  what  is  particularly  re¬ 
markable  in  this  Cure®  is  not  only  the  Recovery  of  the  Patient 
from  fo  defperate  a  State,  but  alfo  the  Manner  in  which  the  Me¬ 
dicine  operated,  and  the  Quantity  neceflary  to  be  fucceffively 
given,  in  order  to  produce  the  Cure  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Patient 
took  thirty-fix  Grains  of  this  Powder  in  the  Space  of  forty- 
eight  Hours’;  and  thefe  thirty-fix  Grains,  inftead  of  working 
by  Vomit,  by  Stool,  or  by  Sweat,  as  the  Medicine  generally 
does,  when  exhibited  in  a  much  fmaller  Dofe,  in  Cafes  where 
it  is  attended  with  Succefs,  infenfibly  cleared  the  Parts  ferving 
the  Purpofes  of  Refpiration,  and  the  Expectoration  becoming; 
by  that  means,  much  more  eafy,  the  Patient  found  himfelf,  all 
on  a  fudden,  able  to  expectorate  that  prodigious  Quantity, 
which  remaining  there  for  fome  Days,  had  become  dry  by  the 
feverifh  Heat  of  the  Patient,  juft  as  if  it  had  been  expofed  to 
the  Influences  of  the  Air  and  Sun. 

This  furprifing  Cure,  perform’d  upon  a  Perfon  of  fuch  Di- 
ftinction  as  the  Marquis  of  Bayers ,  gain’d  the  Carthufian 
Powder  fuch  an  high  Reputation,  that  in  fhort,  the  King  pur- 
chafed  the  Secret  of  its  Compofition  from  Mr.  De  la  Ligerie  in 
1 720.  fince  whichTime  the  Public  has  been  well  enough  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it.  It  is  a  Sulphur  extracted  from  Antimony,  by  means 
of  the  Alcali  of  Nitre  fixed  by  Charcoal.  It  is  lefs  emetic  than 
the  ordinary  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony ,  employ’d  for  Purpofes 
of  that  Nature.  It  purges  gently,  and  fometimes  operates  only 
by  Tranfpiration,  though  its  Effects  are  even  then  fufficiently 
fenfible.  It  is  principally  adapted  to  Diforders  and  Indifpofi- 
tions  of  the  Breaft.  Mr.  De  la  Ligerie  did  not  pretend  to  be 
the  Inventor  of  this  Medicine  ;  he  openly  acknowledged,  that 
he  had  it  of  Mr.  Chajlenai ,  to  whom  it  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  by  an  Apothecary,  who  was  Scholar  to  the  famous  Glau¬ 
ber.  Thus  Glauber  fhould,  in  Juftice,  be  efteemed  the  origi¬ 
nal  Inventor ;  and,  indeed,  this  Medicine  is  actually  deferibed 
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the  Effe&s  to  be  expedled  from  fuch  and  fuch  an  emetic  Tar¬ 
tar  or  fuch  and  fuch  a  Kermes  Mineral,  taking  it  for  granted, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Patients  are 


his  Writings,  but  in  fo  enigmatical  a  Manner,  as  cannot 
fail  to  difguft  People  of  Senfe  and  Tafte. 

It  is  alfo  contained  in  the  late  Mr.  Lemery’s  Treatife  of  An-  . -  - -  .  _  -n  „  ,  ^  f  ,  ,,  .  r 

timony,  not  that  thisJChymift  caught  the  Hint,  or  decypher’d  nearly  equal.  I  fhall,  at  the  End  of  the  Memoir,  propofe  a 

the  Secret  in  <h=  myfAiou’s  Glauber,  but,  as  hedef.gn'd  in  that  very  topi.  Remed^wh.ch  my  m  many  Cafes  be  M«l 
Work  to  difeover  the  Qualities  of  Antimony,  by  turning  it 
into  all  the  various  Shapes  imaginable,  and  combining  it  with 
all  Subftances  from  which  any  Effeft  might  be  expe&ed,  it 
was  impoffible  but  he  muft  light  upon  a  Combination  fo  fim- 
ple  and  fo  natural.  ’Tis  neverthelefs  certain,  that  Mr.  Le- 
mery’s  Procefs  is  different  from  that  of  Glauber.  The  Inten¬ 
tion  is  to  extract  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony.  Glauber  extracts 


in  the  room  of  the  ICermes ,  and  that  very  often  with  lefs  du¬ 
bious  Succefs. 

Antimony,  of  which  ’tis  well  known  that  emetic  Tartar  and 
Kcrmes  Mineral  are  two  Preparations,  is  a  Mineral  compos’d  of 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  eafily  vitrifiable  metallic  Earth,  a  confider- 
able  Portion  of  a  vitriolic  Acid,  and  a  Bitumen,  or  Oil  of  the 
Earth. 


it  bv  the  Alcali  of  Nitre  fixed  by  Charcoal  ;  then,  in  order  to  This  Acid,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Bitumen,  forms  the  hi- 
free  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony  of  that  Alcali,  with  which  it  is  flammable  Sulphur,  which  fometimes  abounds  fo  muen  in  mine- 
impregnated,  he  employs  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  digefts  it  for  ral  Antimony,  that  fome  of  it  is  frequently  found  to  burn  lifcg 
v  -  -  •  -  — — -  common  Sulphur.  It  is  this  Sulphur,  united  with  the  metallic 

Earth  of  Antimony,  which,  when  this  Mineral  has  only  un¬ 
dergone  its  Meltings  for  Purification,  difeovers,  and  renders  ob- 
fervable,  that  furprifing  Multiplicity  of  Needles  of  which  it  is 
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fome  Days  upon  the  nitrous  Liquor  ;  after  which  he  evaporates 
the  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  leaves  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  either  in  a  liquid  Form,  if  the  Spirit 
of  Wine  is  not  totally  evaporated,  or  in  a  dry  one,  if  it  is.  In 
the  latter  Cafe  it  is  a  red  Powder,  and  is  what  is  called  the  Car- 
thufian  Powder.  But  the  deceafed  Mr.  Lemery  did  not  ufe  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  in  his  Procefs,  fince,  by  only  leaving  his  Mate¬ 
rials  at  Reft,  and,  as  it  were,  to  themfelves,  he  had  the  fame 
Powder,  which  precipitates  of  its  own  accord.  Mr.  de  la 
Ligerie’s  Method  is  intirely  the  fame  ;  and  Mr.  Lemery  the 
younger  has  found  by  Experiments,  that  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
is  of  no  Ufe,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  having  the  Medicine  either 
in  a  dry  or  liquid  Form  ;  for  without  the  Spirit  of  Wine  it  can 
only  be  obtain’d  in  a  dry  Form. 

Befides*  in  order  to  extraCI  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  Glau¬ 
ber  knew  of  nothing  except  the  Alcali  of  Nitre  fix’d  by  Char¬ 
coal  :  But  the  late  Mr.  Lemery  found,  that  every  Alcali  was 


compofed  ;  but  ’tis  to  the  vitriolic  Acid,  united  with  the  Bitu¬ 
men,  and  forming  the  common  Sulphur,  that  thefe  Needles 
are  owing,  and  not  to  the  oily  Matter  alone  :  For,  if  one 
melts  Gfafs  of  Antimony  with  a  fimple  Phlogiftic,  fuch  as 
Charcoal,  reduced  into  a  Powder,  the  Glafs  is  revived  into  a 
Regulus,  which  is  not  like  Antimony,  adorn’d  with  Needles, 
but"  full  of  little  Alining  Plates  or  Laminae.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  employ  common  Sulphur  to  revive  the  Glafs  of 
Antimony,  we  fhall  find  in  the  Crucible  an  Antimony  adorn’d 
with  Needles,  like  the  common  Antimony  ;  becaufe  all  that 
this  Mineral  had  loft,  during  its  Calcination,  is  by  this  means 
reftored  to  it ;  that  is,  its  vitriolic  Acid,  and  the  Fat  of  the 
Earth,  which,  in  Conjunction,  form  that  common  Sulphur 
proper  for  that  Purpofe.  Hence  Lemery  the  younger  concludes,  which  is  neceflary  to  conftitute  it  Antimony, 
that  as  Oil  of  Tartar  ,  is  the  ftrongelt  of  all  fixed  Alcalies,  it  That  a  vitrifiable  Earth  is  contain’d  in  Antimony,  may  be 
muft  of  confequence  be  of  all  others  the  moft  proper  in  this  prov’d  from  its  being  fo  eafily  vitrify  d,  when  by  Calcination 

Preparation  ;  and  a  great  Number  of  Experiments  made  with  one  evaporates  the  Overplus  of  the  vitriolic  Acid,  and  of  the 

this  very  View,  concur  to  prove  his  Aflertion.  The  peculiar  Phlogiftic  which  hinder’d  the  Continuity  or  Contact  of  the 

Property  of  this  Medicine  confifts  in  its  not  being  too  emetic,  conftituent  Parts  of  this  metallic  Earth. 


1.  Thus  it  follows,  from  what  I  have  faid,  that  this- Earth, 
disjoin’d  and  divided  by  a  great  deal  of  inflammable  Sulphur,  is 
Antimony. 

2.  That  fome  Part  of  the  inflammable  Matter  being  carry’d 
off,  fo  that  no  more  of  it  may  remain  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
continue  a  metallic  Form  to  the  Antimony,  in  that  Cafe,  a 
Regulus  is  produced. 

3.  That  if  that  inflammable  Matter  is  ajmoft  intirely  car¬ 
ry’d  off  by  a  moderate  Calcination,  the  metallic  Earth  of  An-1 
timony  aflumes  the  Form  of  Glafs,  when  put  in  a  melting 
Heat. 

4.  and  laftly,  That  if  this  Calcination  is  carry’d  on  gradually, 
till  the  higheft  Degree  of  Fire  is  employ’d,  we  fhall  have  a  dif- 
animated  or  inert  Calx  or  Earth,  which  will  be  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  the  emetic  Virtues  of  Antimony  itfelf,  of  its  Regulus, 
and  of  its  Glafs. 

Some  Authors,  and  among  the  reft  Kunckcl ,  fuppofe,  that 
in  Antimony  there  is  a  mercurial  Principle  concurring  with 
the  Sulphur  and  the  vitrifiable  Earth,  to  the  Formation  of  this 
Mineral.  This  Author  even  deferibes,  but  in  an  enigmatical 
Manner,  feveral  Ways  of  difeovering  this  Mercury  ;  but  I 
dare  not  admit  this  mercurial  Principle,  till,  by  fome  clear  ahd 
unexceptionable  Procefs  I  have  convinced  myfelf,  that  there  is  a 
liquid  Mercury  in  Antimony. 

Upon  the  Authority  of  Kunckel ,  who  was  an  excellent  Chv- 
mift,  I  have  already  begun  fome  of  thefe  Procefles,  by  which 


If  its  emetic  Quality  was  as  ftrong  as  that  of  the  other  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  Antimony,  it  would  be  thrown  up  by  the  Stomach 
as  foon  as  they  are,  and  would  not  have  fufficient  Time  to 
diffufe  and  infinuate  itfelf  into  all  the  fmall  Veflels,  where  it 
produces  its  moft  confiderable  Effect,  or,  at  leaft,  that  Effedl 
which  is  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Now,  in  order  to  render  it  lefs 
emetic  than  the  other  Preparations  of  Antimony,  there  muft 
neceflarily  remain  in  it  a  certain  Quantity  of  Alcali  to  bind  up, 
and,  as  it  were,  entangle  the  Sulphur.  And  there  remains 
more  or  lefs  of  this  Alcali  in  the  Sulphur,  or  its  Action  is 
ftronger  or  fainter,  in  proportion  as  the  fix’d  Alcali,  which 
originally  a&ed  upon  the  Antimony,  is  ftronger  or  weaker. 

In  fine,  the  late  Mr.  Lemery  has  not,  like  Glauber ,  made 
this  red  Powder  an  univerfal  Medicine,  but  very  accurately 
determin’d  its  particular  Ufes,  and  the  precife  Cafes  in  which 
’tis  proper,  which  he  learnt  from  Experience,  and  in  the 
Courfe  of  his  Practice,  long  before  the  Carthufian  Powder  was 
heard  of  in  the  World.  -  So  that  if  Mr.  Lemery  has  not  the 
Glory  of  being  the  original  Inventor,  he  has  at  leaft  an  Equi¬ 
valent  accruing  from  the  Additions  and  Improvements  he  has 
made  to  this  famous  Medicine.  Hifl.  de  V Acad.  R.  1720. 

Memoir  on  Emetic  Tartar,  and  Kermes  Mineral. 

By  Mr.  Geoffroy. 

The  Ufe  of  emetic  Tartar,  when  the  Intention  is  to  vomit, 
and  of  Kermes  Mineral,  when  the  Defign  is  to  prepare  and 
difpofe  the  Humors  to  a  falutary  Evacuation,  can  poffibly  be  ’tis  faid  this  Mercury  is  obtain’d  $  and  if  my  Experiments  Re¬ 
liable  to  no  juft  Exceptions,  if  thofe  Medicines  are  preferibed  ceed,  they  will  furnifh  me  with  Materials  fufficient  for  another 
on  proper  Occafions,  prepar’d  with  all  the  neceflary  Precau-  Memoir. 

tions,  and  the  beft  Method  of  Preparation  uniformly  and  uni-  At  prefent,  I  only  know  of  three  fecondary  Principles,  which 
verfally  follow’d :  But  this  is  not  the  Cafe  ;  for  it  often  happens,  difeover  themfelves  in  Antimony  ;  a  vitriolic  Acid  like  the  Spirit 
that  three  Grains  of  fome  emetic  Tartar  produce  very  coniider-  of  Sulphur  ;  a  fulphureous,  bituminous,  or  oily  Subftance,  no 
able  EfFe&s,  whereas  fix  or  feven  Grains  of  another  emetic  matter  which,  provided,  in  Conjun&ion  with  the  vitriolic  Acid, 
Tartar,  differently  prepared,  fhall  produce  no  Effedls  at  all,  and  it  is  capable  of  forming  a  common  Sulphur  ;  and,  laftly 5  a  vitrl- 
that  in  Conflitutions  nearly  alike.  fiable  metallic  Earth.  '  /. 

The  Cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  Kermes  Mineral  :  Three  or  Common  Sulphur,  the  vitriolic  Acid,  and  moft  of  thofe  oily 
four  Grains  of  fome  Kinds  of  it  excite  very  faint  Naufece  ;  Liquors  with  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  Sulphur.,  have  no 
whereas  one  Grain  of  another  Sort  a&ually  vomits,  and  this  too  emetic  Quality  ;  and  the  inert  Calx  of  Antimony  produces  no 
in  Cafes  where  we  cannot  aferibe  this  Difference  of  Effects  to  Naufea  ;  but  yet,  of  all  thefe  Subftances  combin’d  together, 
the  greater  or  finaller  Quantity  of  Acid  lodg’d  in  the  Stomach,  a  Mineral  is  form’d,  from  which  a  Regulus,  a  Glafs,  and  other 
or  introduced  into  it.  Preparations,  may  be  obtain’d,  which  are  of  a  violent  emetic 

This  furprifing  Variety  calls  aloud  for  our  Attention,  and  Quality, 

deferves  to  have  its  Caufes  inquired  into,  fince  ’tis  a  Point  If  pounded  Glafs  of  Antimony  be  digefted  in  White-wine 
wherein  the  Good  of  Society,  and  the  Welfare  of  Mankind,  are  Vinegar,  till  the  Vinegar  is  fo  fully  faturated  as  to  receive  no 
nearly  concern’d.  more  Tindture  from  it  j  if  this  Powder  is  again  melted,  fo  as 

That  I  might  therefore  difeover  the  Caufes  of  this  Variety,  to  vitrify  ;  if  after  this  it  is  pounded  afrelh,  and  digelted  m 
I  collected  twelve  different  Parcels  of  different  emetic  Tartars, 
and  a  like  Number  of  different  Preparations  of  Kermes  Mine- 
ral.  The  Manner  in  which  I  analyfed  them,  and  the  Difter- 

-  ences  of  the  Subftances  they  yielded,  make  up  a  confiderable 

-  Part  of  this  Memoir  ;  becaufe  thefe  Differences  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  and  infallible  Criteria ,  or  Marks  by  which  wc  may  know 


frefh  White-wine  Vinegar  ;  and  if  this  Operation  is  repeated 
feveral  times,  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  Vitrification,  the  Glafs  w 
this  Cafe  be  black,  fcarce  tranfparent,  and  entirely  deiti- 


m 


tute  of  an  emetic  Quality,  tho’  the  two  or  three  firft  have  a 
confiderable  one. 


All 
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All  thefe  Vinegars  are  emetic  in  different  Degrees  ;  the  firft 
arc  a  little  more  fait  than  the  laft,  which  feem  to  have  an  aftrin- 
gent  Tafte.  They  all  afiume  a  rtddifh  Colour,  by  digefting 
upon  the  pulverized  Glafs  of  Antimony  ;  but  if  digefted  upon 
any  purely  fulphuroeus  Matter,  they  would  aflume  the  fame 
Colour,  but  would  not,  on  that  Account,  acquire  ah  emetic 
Quality.  The  oily  Part  of  the  Vinegar  muft  then  have  ex-' 
traded  the  Tindure  from  that  Part  ot  the  fulphureous  Matter, 

'  or  Phlogiftic,  which  was  concentrated  in  the  Glafs  of  Anti¬ 
mony  ;  and  the  Acid  of  the  fame  Vinegar  muft  have  corroded 
or  diffolved  a  Portion  of  the  Reguline  Part  of  the  Glafs,  or,  in 
other  Words,  of  that  Part  which  is  moft  eafily  reduced  into  a 
Regulus.  Now  ’tis  already  known,  and  I  ftiall  farther  prove, 
that  it  is  the  Reguline  Part  of  Antimony,  in  which  its  emetic 
Quality  confifts  j  or,  in  other  Words,  its  emetic  Virtues  re- 
fide  in  feme  Combination  of  Sulphur,  compofed  of  a  very  fmall 
Quantity  of  vitriolic  Acid,  and  a  Portion  of  inflammable  Mat¬ 
ter  united  to  a  vitrifiable  Earth.  If  this  Earth  has  few  Inter¬ 
laces  filled  with  Sulphur,  it  will  be  very  emetic.  This  is  the 
Cafe  with  Glafs  of  Antimony,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  emetic 
of  all  the  Preparations  of  this  Mineral.  If  thefe  Interftices  are 
either  large,  or  very  numerous,  as  is  the  Cafe  with  Regulus  of 
Antimony,  which  contains  more  of  Sulphur  than  its  Glafs,  the 
Preparation  will  be  a  little  lefs  emetic.  In  fine,  if  thefe  Inter¬ 
ftices  are  fo  large  as  to  contain  more  grofs  Sulphur  than  there 
is  of  this  vitrifiable  Earth,  it  will  retain  no  emetic  Quality  at 
all,  unlefs  convey’d  to  it  by  fome  accidental  Circumftance  ;  as 
in  Antimony,  which  does  not  vomit  without  the  Aid  and  Af- 
fiftance  of  fome  Acid. 

The  principal  Reafon  why  crude  Antimony  is  not  emetic,  is, 
becaufe  the  vitriolic  Acid  contain’d  in  it,  is  united  to  ari  unbtuous 
Phlogiftic,  with  which  it  forms  a  grofs  and  bituminous  Sulphur, 
which  fo  ties  up  the  Particles  of  the  metallic  Earth,  that  they 
cannot  a  cl  upon  the  Stomach,  without  fome  foreign  and  adven¬ 
titious  Aid.  But  when  the  greateft  Part  of  this  Acid,  and  this 
bituminous  Phlogiftic,  are  carried  off  by  Fire,  or  any  other 
Means,  then  there  only  remains  in  the  Regulus  a  Sulphur  ca¬ 
pable  of  Expanfion,  and  confequently  in  a  Condition  to  carry 
along  with  it  fome  Particles  of  the  metallic  vitrifiable  Earth, 
which  by  their  Rigidity  are  capable  of  irritating  the  Nervous 
Syftem,  and  exciting  violent  Contractions  ;  for  I  fuppofe,  that 
this  Irritation  is  the  firft  Caufe  of  Vomiting. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  me,  that  all  I  have  faid  upon 
the  emetic  Quality  of  Antimony,  was  in  a  great  meafure  known 
before  :  That  may  poflibly  be  true  ;  but,  confidering  the  rela¬ 
tion  thefe  Things  bear  to  what  I  am  afterwards  to  advance,  I 
could  not  forbear  {hewing,  that  the  phlogiftic  or  inflammable 
Principle  of  Antimony  is  not  emetic,  but  fo  far  as,  after  its  Dif- 
engagement  from  its  vitriolic  Acid,  it  is  united  to  its  vitrifiable 
Earth  ;  that  is,  fo  far  as  it  approaches  the  Form  of  the  Glafs, 
or,  at  leaft,  that  of  the  Regulus  ;  and  that,  in  Confequence  of 
this,  the  more  the  emetic  Tartar  and  the  Kermes  contain  of 
a  Regulus  that  is  eafy  to  be  reviv’d,  the  more  emetic  they  muft 
of  courfe  be.  I  now  come  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Experi¬ 
ments  which  prove  this  Truth. 

I  made  ufe  of  an  Ounce  of  each  of  the  different  emetic  Tar¬ 
tars  I  colleded  ;  I  beat  them  feparately  with  an  equal  Quan¬ 
tity,  or  a  little  more,  of  black  Flux-powder,  compos’d  of  two 
Parts  of  red  Tartar,  and  one  of  Nitre,  calcin’d  together  :  I 
put  thefe  Mixtures  into  different  Crucibles,  fhap’d  like  inverted 
Cones  ;  I  held  them  in  a  melting  Heat,  till  the  Salts,  being  melted, 
had  funk  down  and  appear’d  like  a  fettled  Oil  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Crucible  :  I  allow’d  the  Fire  to  go  out,  and  the  Crucibles 
to  cool ;  then  I  broke  them,  and  found  the  Regulus,  which  had 
been  revived,  collected  at  the  Bottoms  of  the  Crucibles. 

I  had  from  an  Ounce  of  the  weakeft  emetic  Tartars,  from 
thirty  Grains  to  one  Dram  eighteen  Grains  of  Regulus  ;  from 
thofe  of  a  middling  emetic  Quality,  a  Dram  and  an  half ;  and 
.from  fuch  as  were  moft  violent  in  their  Effc&s,  two  Drams  ten 
Grains. 

The  Scoriae  of  thefe  Eflays,  which  were  at  firft  yellow,  be¬ 
came  afterwards  green  ;  then  they  aflumed  a  blackifh  Colour  ; 
laft  of  all,  they  were  diffolved  per  Deliquium. 

The  ACIion  then  of  the  ftrongeft  emetic  Tartars  depends  upon 
the  Quantity  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  which  the  Cream  of 
Tartar  has  diffolved  ;  and  the  more  Antimonial  Preparations, 
which  have  been  boil’d  in  the  Solution  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Form  of  the  Regulus  or  Glafs,  the  more  violent 
the  emetic  Tartar  is  ;  becaufe  then  the  vegetable  Acid  of  the 
Tartar  a&s  more  immediately,  and  diflolves  more  of  the  emetic 
Part  of  the  Antimony. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  Solution  of  Tartar  is  boil’d  with 
crude  Antimony,  the  Reguline  Parts  of  which  are  fheathed  up, 
and  defended  by  the  grofs  Sulphur,  this  Acid  will  fcarcely  a  Cl 

upon  it. 

I  powder’d  two  Ounces  of  the  Cfearn  of  Tartar  with  one 
Ounce  of  Antimony,  which  had  already  been  levigated  :  I  boil’d 
that  Mixture,  in  a  large  Quantity  of  Water,  for  eighteen 
Hours.  The  Liquor  having  aflum’d  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  a 
lty^tic  Tafte,  refembling  that  of  Vitriol,  I  filtrated  it,  whilft 
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as  yet  hot,  thro’  a  double  Paper.  The  Mafs,  remaining  in  the 
Bottom  ot  the  Matrafs,  fent  forth  a  fulphureous  Smell.  'I’his 
impregnated  Liquor  being  evaporated,  I  had  Cry  ltals  of  Tartar, 
two  Grains  of  which,  when  given  for  a  Dole,  only  excited  a 
flight  Naufea. 

I  took  an  Ounce  of  thefe  Cryftals  of  Tartar,  thus  flightly 
impregnated  with  the  emetic  Part  of  Antimony  ;  I  melted  it, 
like  other  emetic  Tartar,  with  the  black  Flux-powder,  and 
found  in  the  Crucible,  when  cold  and  broken,  a  great  many 
yellow  Scoriae,  intermingled  here  and  there  with  ft) me  Grains 
of  Regulus,  which  were  fo  minute,  and  in  fo  fmall  a  Quan¬ 
tity,  that  they  could  not,  by  their  own  Weight,  colleCt  them- 
felves  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible. 

Tho’  it  is  evident  from  this  Experiment,  that  the  Acid  of 
Tartar  a£ts  upon  Antimony,  and  that  it  corrodes  a  little  of 
its  Reguline  Part,  yet  this  Corrofion  is  fo  weak,  that  it  is  not 
poffible  by  the  Reduction  to  collect:  the  Particles  of  the  Re¬ 
gulus  carry’d  off  by  this  vegetable  Acid  :  It  is  alfo  certain,  that 
however  fine  the  Powder  ot  the  Antimony  is,  every  one  of  its 
fmall  Parts  remains  always  wrapt  up  in  its  grofs  Sulphur,  and 
that  this  Sulphur  defends  it,  and  proves,  as  it  were,  k  Covering 
againft  the  Action  of  the  Acid  of  the  Tartar. 

It  is  then  proved,  that  before  a  vegetable  Acid  can  become 
fufficiently  emetic  by  its  remaining  upon  Antimony,  that  Mi¬ 
neral  muft  be  freed  as  much  as  is  poffible  from  its  grofs  Sulphur  ; 
that  it  is  reduced  into  a  Very  pure  Regulus  ;  and  that  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  the  Form  of  the  Glafs,  without  the  Addition  of 
any  foreign  Matter  to  facilitate  its  Vitrification,  the  more  the 
Acid  of  Tartar,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Sulphur,  will  carry 
off  thefe  rigid  Parts  of  the  metallic  Earth,  which  I  formerly 
faid  was  the  Caufe  of  Vomiting.  Thus  all  emetic  Tartarj 
which  has  been  prepared  with  the  Glafs  of  Antimony,  and  the 
Liver  of  Antimony  wafh’d,  which  is  a  Species  of  Vitrification, 
will  Be  much  more  emetic  than  any  other  emetic  Tartar,  that  has 
not  been  fo  prepared. 

I  have  already  {hewn,  by  the  Quantity  of  Regulus  con¬ 
tained  in  the  different  emetic  Tartars,  which  I  reduced,  that 
it  is  a  Matter  of  Importance  to  know  to  what  Degree  this  Re¬ 
medy  is  emetic,  and  that  very  confiderable  Accidents  may  be 
produced  by  thofe  random  Prefcriptions,  in  which  four,  fivei 
or  fix  Grains  of  emetic  Tartar  are  order’d  fot  a  Vomit.  If 
then  it  fhould  be  thought  proper  to  follow  my  Method,  ih  order 
to  know  in  what  Degree  any  Emetic  ought  to  vomit,  without 
the  Operation  being  follow’d  with  any  troublelbme  Accidents, 
I  fhall  here  draw  up  a  Table  of  what  was  yielded  by  my  feve- 
ral  Reductions.  I  made  Choice  of  emetic  Tartar  upon  two 
different  Extremes,  that  is,  the  weakeft  and  the  ftrongeft  ;  to 
thefe  I  always  added  that  which  to  me  appeared  to  contain  the 
moft  fuitable  Proportion  of  the  Regulus. 

An  emetic  Tartar,  from  an  Ounce  of  which  thirty-two 
Grains  of  Regulus  may  be  produced,  contains  four  Grains  of 
the  Regulus  in  each  Dram,  and  each  Grain  the  eighteenth 
Part  of  a  Grain,  and  confequently  may  be  look’d  upon  as  toh 
weak. 

That  which  yields  two  Drams  of  Regulus  in  an  Ounce,  con¬ 
tains  eighteen  Grains  of  it  in  each  Dram  ;  that  is,  each  Grain 
the  fourth  Part  of  a  Grain.  This  Works  very  Violently,  un¬ 
lefs  given  in  a  very  fmall  Dofe. 

Laftly,  that  which  yields  a  Dram  and  ail  half  of  Regulus  iri 
an  Ounce,  contains  thirteen  Grains  and  an  half  in  each  Dram, 
that  is,  three  Sixteenths  of  a  Grain  in  each  Grain.  This  is  a 
due  Proportion,  and  I  know  two  Grains,  or  two  Grains  and  a 
half  of  it,  will  vomit  fufficiently,  fince  by  that  Dofe  fix  of 
{even  Sixteenths  of  a  Grain  of  the  Regulus  are  convey’d  into 
the  Stomach. 

Tho’  I  here  determine  the  Quantity  cif  Regulus  contain’d  in 
each  Grain  of  emetic  Tartar,  with  relation  to  the  total  Pro¬ 
duct  of  a  Ample  Reduction  by  the  black  Flux-powder,  I  do 
not  from  that  mean  to  conclude,  that  each  Grain  of  unreduc’d 
emetic  Tartar  contains  precifely  the  Dofe  above  fpfecified.  I 
know  that  it  contains  a  little  more  :  But  as  this  Surplus  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Scoriae  of  the  Reduction,  it  would  be  necCflary  to 
diffolve  them  in  Water,  to  precipitate  the  Powder  of  them, 
comhionly  called  Sulphur  of  Aniimony  ;  and  then  to  reduce  this 
Powder  by  the  black  Flux-powder  ;  in  this  Cafe  we  fhould 
alfo  have  from  it  a  little  Regulus.  But  I  omit  this  Reduction, 
that  my  Ptocefs,  ferVing  as  a  Proof,  may  be  the  rhore  fhort 
and  eafy. 

Examination  of  Kermes  Mineral. 

This  Preparation,  publifhed  by  Order  of  the  King  in  1720. 
is  made  by  boiling  Antimony  In  Rain-water,  quickened  by  the 
Liquor  of  Nitre  fixed  by  Charcoal  ;  which  is  theJ  Alkaheft  of 
Glauber.  After  the  Filtration  of  the  Liquor,  as  yet  warm, 
a  Powder  is  precipitated,  Which,  when  well  edulcorated,  is  the 
very  Remedy  of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  Kermes  Mineral  was,  for  fome  time,  look’d  upon  as  a 
Sulphur  of  Antimony  ;  and,  taking  it  for  fuch,  I  examin’d  it 
firft  by  Deflagration,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  b'urivd  in  a 
6  X  .  different 
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different  Manner  from  Powder  of  Antimony,  or  from  Golden 
Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

I  made  three  Pieces  of  thick  China  red-hot  in  the  fame  Fire ; 
upon  one  I  let  ten  Grains  of  levigated  Antimony  drop  ;  upon 
another  I  let  fall  ten  Grains  of  the  Golden  Sulphur  of  Anti¬ 
mony  of  the  fourth  Precipitation,  becaufe  that  is  the  fineft  ; 
and  upon  the  third,  as  much  well-chofen  and  high- colour’d 
Kermes.  The  Kermes  affords  a  more  bluifh  Flame  than  the 
other  two  ;  it  confumes  fooner  than  the  Golden  Sulphur  of 
Antimony,  which  in  burning  boils  like  Antimony  itfelf ;  thefe 
two  laft  fending  up  Vapours,  or  a  Smoke  much  thicker.  The 
Smell  of  the  Kermes  was,  in  this  Experiment,  much  lefs  ful¬ 
phureous  and  pungent  than  thofe  of  the  other  two.  By  conti¬ 
nuing  the  Fire  thefe  three  Subftances  were  evaporated,  and 
when  they  ceas’d  to  fmoke,  the  Antimony  left  upon  the  China 
a  reddifh-brown  Spot,  of  a  Coffee-colour. 

The  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony  left  a  reddifh  Subftance 
intermix’d  with  fome  white  Points. 

As  for  the  Kermes ,  it  only  left  a  thin,  white,  fpungy  Earth, 
interfperfed  with  fome  little  yellow  Spots. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  I  made  Choice  of  high-colour’d 
Kermes ,  becaufe  ’tis  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  if  this  red  Pow¬ 
der  has  not  been  fufficiently  edulcorated  by  frequent  Ablutions 
in  Water,  and  that  if  too  much  alcaline  Salt  remains  in  it,  it 
lofes  its  Colour,  when  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  becomes  colour’d 
with  a  Flower,  or  white  Stratum.  I  myfelf  have  a  Mafs  of 
Kermes  of  this  Sort,  the  Whole  of  which  is  become  white, 
and  which,  as  it  whiten’d,  loft  almoft  all  its  fulphureous  Odour  ; 
which  Circumftance  is  a  ftrong  Prefumption,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Volatility  in  the  fulphureous  Part  of  this  Powder;  for 
Sulphur  of  this  Preparation  is  no  longer  of  the  fame  Nature 
with  the  grofs  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  becaufe  in  it  the  vitriolic 
Acid  has  had  its  Nature  alter’d  by  the  Alcali  of  the  fixed  Nitre. 
In  order  to  be  fatisfy’d  as  to  this,  I  took  of  well  edulcorated 
Kermes ,  one  Part  ;  with  this  Powder  I  extinguifhed  in  a  Glafs 
Mortar  two  Parts  of  very  pure  Mercury,  which  I  had  revived, 
without  Diftillation,  from  corrofive  Sublimate,  by  Filings  of 
Iron.  From  this  Mixture  there  was  a  black  Powder  or  Tthiops 
formed,  juft  as  when  one  extinguifhes  Mercury  with  common 
Sulphur.  Yet  there  was  this  Difference  between  thefe  two  Pre¬ 
parations  :  The  iEthiops  made  by  common  Sulphur  is  a  Prepa¬ 
ration  which  always  yields  an  artificial  Cinnabar  by  Sublimation. 
If  the  Kermes  had  been  a  Sulphur  of  the  fame  Nature,  that  is, 
if  it  had  contained  a  vitriolic  Acid  at  Liberty  to  acft,  I  fhould 
have  obtain’d  from  my  AEthiops  of  Kermes  a  Cinnabar  of  An¬ 
timony.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  having  fubjedted  it  to 
the  Fire  in  a  Retort  till  it  was  almoft  melted,  the  Mercury 
paffed  into  the  Recipient  without  any  Diminution  of  Weight. 
Only  in  that  Part  of  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  where  it  comes 
immediately  from  the  Furnace,  there  was  a  fmall  red  Circle, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  only  a  kind  of  Tindture,  almoft  with¬ 
out  any  Confiftence.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort  I  found 
the  Kermes  melted  into  feveral  fmall  Maffes  detached  from  one 
another,  and  of  a  darker  Colour  than  Liver  of  Antimony  ; 
fome  of  thefe  Maffes  were  full  of  Bubbles  of  Air,  and  all  of 
them  were  brittle.  None  of  thefe  Maffes  had  either  the 
Needles  of  Antimony,  or  the  Laminae  of  its  Regulus.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  facilitates  this  Fufion  of  the  Kermes ,  tho’  fo 
imperfedl  as  that  it  cannot  be  look’d  upon  as  a  Redudlion,  is 
the  Portion  of  alcaline  Salt  neceffarily  contained  in  this  Powder, 
but  which  is  not  fufficient  to  produce  a  complete  Revivification 
of  the  Regulus.  All  thefe  Maffes  were  rough,  with  fmall, 
tranfparent,  rigid,  and  brittle  Needles.  The  Arch  of  the  Re¬ 
tort  was  cover’d  with  a  very  fine,  white  Powder,  interfpers’d 
with  fmall  Groupes  of  the  like  Needles  rang’d  almoft  like  a 
Star,  with  many  Rays  darting  out  from  it.  Thefe  Groupes 
of  Needles  were  moft  apparent  near  the  Neck  of  the  Retort, 
where  they  had  flopp’d  upon  a  Bed  of  yellow  Duft.  The 
Difference  of  Colours  in  this  fublim’d  Duft  and  Groupes  of 
Needles,  was  not  eafy  to  be  difcover’d,  unlefs  when  I  made  the 
Experiment  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Matter  ;  for  when  I  em¬ 
ploy’d  a  large  one,  the  Fire,  in  melting  the  Kermes ,  rais’d 
a  more  turbid  and  brownifh  Subftance  to  the  Top  of  the 
Retort. 

If  then  a  Cinnabar  produced  by  Kermes  and  Mercury  is 
defired,  we  muft  either  add  a  vitriolic  Acid  to  them,  or  difen- 
gage  that  which  has  been  laid  hold  on  by  the  Alcali  of  the  fixed 
Nitre,  that,  in  Conjunction  with  the  inflammable  Part  of  the 
Kermes ,  it  may  adt  like  a  common  Sulphur  reproduc’d. 

FirJl  Example. 

I  took  an  Ounce  of  Kermes ,  and,  during  Trituration,  pour’d 
upon  it  fixteen  Drops  of  the  Oil  of  white  Vitriol,  which 
was  not  fulphureous.  After  Trituration  for  an  Hour,  the 
Powder  did  not  to  me  appear  acid  ;  afterwards  I  extin- 
guifhed  in  it,  by  little  and  little,  four  Grains  of  purified 
Mercury  :  I  continued  the  Trituration  for  fifteen  or  fix¬ 
teen  Hours ;  for  the  Mixture  was  a  long  time  before  it 
aflumed  the  blackilh  Colour  of  iEthiops.  Then,  upon  put¬ 
ting  this  ^Ethiops  into  a  Retort,  a  yellow  Sulphur,  in  a 


fmall  Quantity,  rofe  into  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  and 
then  a  very  black  and  bituminous  Subftance  ;  the  Mercu¬ 
ry,  in  the  mean  time,  pafs’d  in  a  liquid  Form  into  the  Re¬ 
ceiver.  When  I  obferved,  that  nothing  afcended  any 
longer,  I  augmented  the  Fire,  melted  the  Bottom  of  the 
Retort,  and  next  Day  found,  upon  the  Top  of  the  Re¬ 
tort,  and  on  the  Surface  of  the  Mafs  which  remain’d  at  the 
Bottom,  a  pretty  confiderable  Quantity  of  a  very  beautiful 
Cinnabar  of  Antimony  ;  but  it  required  a  Melting-heat  in 
order  to  fublime  it. 

Second  Example. 

In  order  to  difengage  the  vitriolic  Acid  from  the  Kermes , 
entangled  and  wrapp’d  up  in  the  alcaline  Salt  of  the  fixed 
Nitre,  I  took  three  Parts,  or  nine  Drams,  of  Kermes ; 
and  four  Parts,  or  twelve  Drams,  of  corrofive  Sublimate  ; 
for  thefe  are  the  Proportions  fix’d  by  the  late  Mr.  Lemery , 
who  analyfed  Antimony  fo  accurately  :  I  put  this  Mixture 
into  a  Retort,  and  forced  it  by  a  reverberatory  Heat.  The 
Diftillation  yielded  me  Butter  of  Antimony  in  a  liquid 
Form  ;  which  is  a  Proof  of  a  Regulus  being  contained  in 
Kermes  ;  then  a  revived  Mercury,  and,  laft  of  all,  a  true 
Cinnabar  of  Antimony.  I  alfo  found,  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Retort,  a  Subftance  like  melted  Antimony,  with  few 
S corice.  The  Top  of  the  Retort  was  covered  with  white 
Flowers  of  Antimony. 

By  this  Experiment  it  appears,  that  the  Acid  of  the  Sea-falt, 
which  was  contained  in  the  corrofive  Sublimate,  has  quitted  its 
Mercury,  in  order  to  attack  the  Reguline  Part  of  the  Kermes , 
diffolve  it,  and  convert  it  into  Butter  of  Antimony :  It  alfo  ap¬ 
pears,  that  this  Regulus,  converted  into  Butter,  has  left  at  Li¬ 
berty  the  Portion  of  vitriolic  Acid,  which,  in  the  Kermes ,  before 
the  Procefs,  was  united  with  the  Alcali  of  the  fix’d  Nitre,  with 
the  fulphureous  Part,  and  with  the  metallic  Earth  of  the  Anti¬ 
mony  ;  for  thefe  are  the  four  Ingredients  in  this  Powder.  It 
alfo  appears,  that  at  this  time  the  Portion  of  vitriolic  Acid, 
being  partly  difengaged  from  the  Subftances  with  which  it  was 
entangled,  has  refumed  that  Proportion  of  the  Phlogiftic,  which 
was  neceffary  for  its  being  again  converted  into  common  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  rifing  in  Cinnabar,  by  uniting  with  the  Mercury.  I 
took  the  Mafs  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  and  having  reduced 
it  by  the  black  Flux-powder,  I  had  twelve  Grains  of  Regulus 
from  the  nine  Drams  of  Kermes ,  which  I  ufed  in  this  Experi¬ 
ment  ;  that  is,  one  Grain  and  a  Third  of  Regulus  were  yielded 
by  each  Dram  of  the  Kermes.  As  I  repeated  the  whole  Steps 
of  this  Procefs  twelve  different  Times,  upon  twelve  different 
Sorts  of  Kermes ,  the  Products  of  the  Reduction  varied  ;  for  I 
have  found  two  Sorts  of  Kermes ,  which,  by  the  reductive  Flux- 
powder,  have  yielded  two  Grains  and  an  Eighth  for  each  Dram 
of  Powder,  upon  which  the  Experiment  was  tried  :  Thus  that 
Kermes ,  the  Regulus  of  which  is  fo  eafy  to  be  revived,  is  of  ali 
others  the  moft  emetic.  To  thefe  Produtfts  of  revived  Regulus, 
we  muft  add  that  Portion  of  the  Regulus  which  has  pafs’d  into 
the  Butter  of  Antimony,  and  that  which  remained  in  the  Scoriae 
of  the  Redudlion. 

In  order  to  prove,  ftill  more  effedtually,  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  Sulphur  in  the  Kermes  ;  or,  at  leaft,  if  it  contains  any  in 
the  Form  of  common  Sulphur,  that  it  is  in  too  fmall  a  Quan¬ 
tity  to  rife  in  Cinnabar  with  the  Mercury,  I  put  into  a  Retort 
half  an  Ounce  of  Kermes ,  well  wafh’d,  without  any  Addition: 

I  augmented  the  Fire  by  degrees,  and,  with  a  moderate  Heat, 
there  was  formed,  at  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  a  yellow  Circle  of 
real  Sulphur ;  but  it  was  in  as  fmall  a  Quantity  as  the  red  Circle 
without  Confiftence,  in  my  firft  Experiment  upon  Kermes  tri¬ 
turated  with  Mercury. 

I  have  then  (hewn,  that  the  Kermes  and  Mercury,  joined 
together,  cannot  yield  Cinnabar  without  the  Aid  of  a  vitriolic 
Acid,  or  the  Help  of  corrofive  Sublimate  :  Let  us  now  inquire, 
what  it  will  produce  with  the  vitriolic  Acid  concentrated  in 
Mercury. 

For  this  Purpofe,  I  put  into  a  Retort  a  Dram  of  Turbith 
Mineral,  rubb’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Kermes :  The  Re¬ 
tort  being  placed  in  a  reverberatory  Heat,  a  little  infipid  Phlegm 
was  firft  yielded  ;  afterwards  there  was  fix’d,  about  the  Mouth 
of  the  Retort,  a  Vapour,  which  was  at  firft  white,  then  yellow, 
afterwards  a  pale  Red,  and,  laft  of  all,  a  deep  Red,  like  Cinna¬ 
bar.  This  red  Colour  was  a  little  on  the  brownifh  Caft,  in  that 
Part  of  the  Neck  which  was  moft  expofed  to  the  Fire:  The 
interior  Sides  of  the  Retort  were  cover’d  with  a  yellow  and  red 
Stratum,  upon  which  were  fublimed  Groupes  or  Cluf  ers  o 
Needles,  refembling  thofe  I  have  already  mention  d.  Upon 
taking  away  the  Receiver,  there  came  forth  a  fulphureous  and 
very  penetrating  Smell :  I  took  from  the  Receiver  fifty- two 
Grains  of  revived  Mercury ;  and  the  Retort  being  cut,  I  oun 
at  its  Bottom  a  Mafs,  divided  into  feveral  Parts,  which,  as  to 
their  Colour,  had  a  Metallic  Appearance ;  but  were  fpongy  an. 
rough,  with  many  white  and  (hining  Needles.  , 

Thus,  in  this  Experiment,  the  vitriolic  Acid  of  the  ul  * 
Mineral  abandon;  its  Mercury,  in  order  to  fcize  or  a  ^ 
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the  Phlogiftic,  the  Alcali,  and  the  Metallic  Part  of  the  Kermes ; 
a  Part  of  this  Acid,  being  united  to  the  Phlogiftic,  was  again 
converted  into  burning  Sulphur  :  This  made  up  the  yellow  Cir¬ 
cles  about  the  Neck,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Retort ;  for,  upon 
taking  fome  of  it  off,  I  faw  it  burn  like  Sulphur.  A  Part  of 
this  regenerated  Sulphur  was  joined  to  fome  Portion  of  Mercury, 
and  fublimed  into  Cinnabar  ;  at  leaft  the  red  Circle  to  me  ap¬ 
pear’d  a  true  Cinnabar.  At  laft  the  reft  of  this  Acid  was  con¬ 
centrated  with  the  Reguline  Part,  and  was  the  productive  Caufe 
of  all  thofe  Needles  with  which  the  Maffes,  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Retort,  appear’d  rough. 

This  fame  vitriolic  Acid  of  the  Turbith  Mineral  finds,  in 
the  red  precipitate  Mercury,  Materials  for  fubliming  another 
Subftance,  which  is  neither  a  Cinnabar,  nor  a  corrolive  Subli¬ 
mate.  Tho’  the  two  foliowing  Experiments  feem  to  have  little 
relation  to  our  prefent  Subject,  they  neverthelefs  deferve  our 
Attention. 

I  put  into  a  Retort  a  Mixture  of  one  Dram  of  Turbith  Mi¬ 
neral,  and  one  Dram  of  red  Precipitate  :  Thefe  two  Subftances, 
at  firft,  yielded  an  Acid,  which  was  of  a  nitrous  Tafte  and 
Smell ;  afterwards  there  appear’d  a  Steam  of  a  very  ftrong  ful- 
phureous  Odour ;  which  muft  have  proceeded  either  from  the 
Phlogiftic  of  the  Mercury,  or  from  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
no  matter  which. 

One  Dram  and  twenty-four  Grains  of  Mercury  pafs’d  into 
the  Receiver,  and  the  Remainder  was  fublimed  to  the  Neck  of 
the  Retort,  in  the  Form  of  a  white  Mercurial  Salt;  which  is 
not  a  corrofive  Sublimate,  but  a  Turbith  fublimed,  fince  it  does 
not  difl'olve  in  Water,  but  becomes  yellow  in  it,  juft  as  Tur¬ 
bith  Mineral  does. 

Turbith  Mineral,  put  alone  into  a  Retort,  only  yielded  thirty- 
one  Grains  of  liquid  Mercury  each  Dram  :  Beiides,  it  was  ne- 
ceilary  to  augment  the  Fire  fo  far  as  to  melt  the  Retort,  at  the 
Bottom  of  which  there  remain’d  a  white  Spot,  which  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  Subftance  of  the  Glafs  ;  and  in  the  Neck  of  the  Re¬ 
tort,  I  found,  fublimed,  a  little  yellow  Sulphur,  regenerated, 
probably,  with  the  Phlogiftic  of  the  Mercury,  and  a  white 
compact  Subftance,  which  neither  diflolved  nor  changed  its 
Colour  in  Water  ;  which  was  alfo  the  Cafe  with  the  white  Spot 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort.  This  white  indifl'oluble  Subftance 
is,  according  to  Kunckel ,  the  Salt  which  was  lodged  in  the  Oil 
of  Vitriol,  and  which  the  Mercury  had  Strength  enough  to  raife. 
This  may  pofiibly  be  what  the  lame  Author,  in  feveral  other 
Paffages,  calls  the  Salt  of  Metals ;  for,  according  to  him,  that 
Salt  is  contained  in  the  Oil  of  Vitriol.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  red  Precipitate,  forced  by  a  great  Fire,  revives  of  itfelf 
without  Addition  :  Each  Dram  of  it  yields  from  fixty-five  to 
fixty-fix  Grains  of  Mercury :  There  remains  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Retort  a  reddifh-grey  Earth  ;  and  about  its  Neck  there 
appear  three  Circles,  one  red,  another  yellow,  and  the  third 
white. 

A  Dram  of  the  fame  Precipitate,  being  diftill’d  with  an  equal 
Weight  of  well-walhed  Kermes ,  yields  an  acid  fulphureous 
Liquor  :  There  appears  on  the  Top,  and  about  the  Neck  of  the 
Retort,  a  very  fmall  Timfture  of  Red,  and  fixty-five  Grains  of 
Mercury  are  revived. 

A  Dram  of  the  fame  red  Precipitate  being  diftill’d  with  an 
equal  Quantity  of  levigated  crude  Antimony,  the  Mercury  was 
lefs  quickly  revived  than  in  the  two  preceding  Experiments  ; 
becaufe  the  Flowers  which  rofe  from  the  Antimony  being  in 
great  Quantity,  the  interior  Sides  of  the  Retort  were,  by  that 
means,  render’d  lefs  fmooth,  and  the  mercurial  Vapours  muft 
of  Confequence  have  flipp’d  over  them  with  the  more  Difficulty : 
Neverthelefs,  when  all  the  Mercury  was  collected,  it  amounted 
to  fixty-fix  Grains,  full  Weight.  Thus  it  appears,  from  thefe 
three  Experiments,  that  in  one  Dram  of  red  Precipitate  there 
are  only  fix  or  feven  Grains  of  the  Acid  of  Nitre. 

But  to  return  to  Kermes  ;  I  have  fhewn,  that  this  Powder, 
which  one  would  be  inclined  to  take  for  a  Sulphur,  is  the  very 
Metallic  Part  of  Antimony,  fince  both  a  Butter  and  a  Regulus 
of  Antimony  may  be  procured  from  it ;  but  the  inflammable 
Sulphur  of  Antimony  has  changed  its  Nature.  The  Alcali  of 
the  fixed  Nitre  has,  in  Conjunction  with  it,  formed  a  Liver  of 
Sulphur,  which  is  divided  and  fufpended  in  the  Liquor,  during 
the  Ebullition,  by  which  the  Ker?nes  is  to  be  extracted.  It  is 
•fufficiently  known,  that  Liver  of  Sulphur  has  a  Power  of  dif- 
folving  all  Metals,  Gold  not  excepted,  when  fufed  with  it.  It 
is  true,  Kermes  is  not  prepared  by  a  Liver  of  Sulphur  in  Fufion  * 
neverthelefs,  when  Amply  diflolved  in  Water,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  it  from  attacking  the  Metallic  Part  of  Antimony  :  And 
this  is  fo  true,  that  if  Rain-water  be  too  much  charged  with 
alcaline  Salt,  there  is  precipitated  from  it  a  Kermes ,  from  which 
By  the  black  Flux-powder,  one  procures  a  great  deal  more  of 
Regulus,  than  if  the  Kermes  had  been  prepared  by  a  lefs  acrid 
Liquor.  Kermes ,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  Liver  of  Sul- 
pk.ur»  ^pregnated  with  the  Metallic  Part  of  Antimony  ;  but 
this  Metallic  Part  is,  in  it,  divided  into  extremely  fmall  Parti¬ 
cles  ;  and  the  finer  thefe  are,  the  lefs  emetic  will  the  Kermes  be. 

lp/L  a^ter  Kermes  is  prepared  according  to  the  Procefs 
pubhfhed  by  the  King’s  Order,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  beft. 


ANT 

if  a  Species  which  fhall  only  a<ft,  as  it  were,  by  colliquatin*  the 
Humours,  without  exciting  a  Naufea,  bedefired,  we  muft  "take 
p  ram  of  Kermes,  put  it  into  a  pretty  large  Matrafs,  pour  four 
1  ounds  and  an  half  of  Water  upon  it,  in  which  two  Drams  and 

^  ^'tre  mu^  diflolved,  which  has  been  before 
diftolved,  filtrated,  evaporated,  and  reduced  into  a  dry  Form, 
in  order  to  depurate  it  from  a  pretty  confiderable  Sediment, 
which  it  leaves  upon  the  Filtre  ;  laftly,  it  muft  be  boil’d  :  A 
greyilh  Earth,  and  the  grofl'eft  Portion  of  the  Regulus  will  pre- 
cipuate,  and  by  pouring  off  the  Liquor,  and  allowing  it  to  cool, 
we  fhall  have  a  Kermes  very  fine,  very  red,  and  much  furer  in 
its  peration,  when  it  is  not  given  with  a  View  to  vomit ;  for 
this  corrected  or  redtified  Kermes  can  never  prove  emetic,  unlefs 
y  Accident,  when  fome  other  Circumftance  concurs  to  make 

it  °.  It  is  true,  by  this  Rectification  near  one  half  of  it  is 
loft. 

.  unredtified  Kermes ,  as  we  often  find  fome  of  it,  which 

is  not  prepared  with  all  the  neceffary  Precautions,  that  the  Re- 
guime  Bart  may  be  fufficiently  divided  and  attenuated  in  it,  I 
believe  one  may,  with  Safety,  fubftitute  in  its  room  Antimony 
itleir,  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  Hungarian  Antimony,  in  fmall  Pieces  ;  make  Choice 
of  that  which  has  beautiful  fhining  Needles ;  reduce  it  to 
3  'lur  and  pafs  it  thro’  the  Searce ;  then  levigate  it 
with  Water1  till  it  ceafes  to  crackle  under  the  Teeth  •  Af¬ 
terwards  put  it  in  a  Bowl-full  of  Water;  ftir  the  Water 
with  a  wooden  Spatula  ;  and  after  having  allowed  the 
grofleft  of  t^e  Powder  to  fubiide  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
Seconds,  pour  off  the  Water,  by  Inclination  of  the  Vef- 
fel,  upon  one  or  more  Filtres.  Take  the  fubtile  Powder 
which  remains  upon  thefe  Filtres,  and  dry  it  in  a  Stove : 
When  it  is  fufficiently  dry,  levigate  it  afrefh,  adding  a 
Dram  of  very  dry  Sugar-candy,  powder’d,  to  each  Ounce 
of  the  Powder  of  Antimony  ;  and  continue  to  pound  it 
till  fuch  time  as  when  you  fpread  a  little  of  the  Powder 
\\ith  a  Knife,  you  may  not,  in  a  clear  Light,  perceive  any 
fhining  Particles.  1 

’Tis  long  fince  the  Powder  of  Antimony  was  extoll’d  as  an 
excellent  Remedy  againft  Diforders  of  the  Lungs,  as  a  fine  Re- 
folvent  in  an  Afthma,  and  in  many  other  Diforders. 

In  1674.  Kunckel ,  being  racked  with  very  fmart  Pains  in  his 
Right  Arm,  confulted  Sennertus ,  a  Phyfician  in  Wittenberg. 
and  Son  to  the  famous  Sennertus ,  who  ordered  him  to  ufe  An¬ 
timony,  which  he  did  for  the  Space  of  a  Month,  and  by  its 
means  had  his  Pains  removed.  J 

In  1679*  the  fame  Kunckel  had  recourfe  to  levigated  Anti- 
mony,  for  fevere  Gout-pains  both  in  his  Hands  and  Feet.  He 
formed  it  into  Troches,  and  got  cured  by  its  means.  Thefe 
Antimonial  Troches  are  frill  known  in  fome  Towns  of  Germa - 

ny,  by  the  Name  of  Kune  kefs  Troches  ( particularly  at  Franc- 
fort  and  N  urembergj . 

If  my  Teftimony  can  add  any  San&ion  to  this  Matter  I  cart 
boldly  venture  to  affure  the  World,  that  this  Mineral,  in  fine 
Powder,  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  Rickety  Children,  or  fuch 
as  have  Knots  on  their  Joints,  and  for  all  thofe  who  have  ob- 
ftru&ed  Glands.  It  produces  very  good  Effects  in  Children 
tormented  with  Worms ;  and  I  have  known  Women  labouring 
under  a  Fluor  Albus,  who,  after  ufing  the  common  Remedies  in 
vain,  have  been  cured  by  this  Powder  :  But,  at  firft,  it  fhould 
only  be  given  in  very  fmall  Dofes,  not  exceeding  a  Grain  And 
tho’  Antimony  is  not  of  itfelf  emetic,  it  is,  neverthelefs  pro¬ 
per  to  add  to  the  Powder  of  itthree  or  four  Parts  of  fome  Alcali 
fuch  as  Crabs-eyes,  or  any  other  of  the  like  Nature.  The 
Dofe  fhould  be  augmentedjby  degrees ;  and  thus  one  may,  at 
laft,  venture  upon  eight  or  ten  Grains  a  Day.  If  the  Dofes 
were  increafed  too  faft,  they  would  produce  Gripes  in  the 
Inteftines,  purge  the  Patient,  or  bring  on  a  Naufea:  The 
Patient  muft  alfo  be  cautioned  againft  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  except 
it  be  very  mellow.  He  muft  alfo  abftain  from  Vineg’ar,  and 
every  other  Acid,  and  even  from  Soups,  in  which  acid  Herbs, 
fuch  as  Sorrel,  &c.  have  been  boiled. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows  : 

1.  That  the  emetic  Quality  of  Antimony  is  lodged  in  its 

metallic  vitrifiable  Earth,  which  E  already  well  enough  known 
to  Chymifts  ;  that  emetic  Tartar  'does  not  vomit,  but  becaufe 
it  is  impregnated  with  a  great  many  grofs  Particles  of  this  Earth  * 
and  that  by  reducing  it,  by  the  black  Flux-powder,  we  may 
know  in  what  Degree  it  is  emetic.  1 

2.  That  the  Kermes  is  a  Liver  of  Sulphur,  which  has  diffolv’d 
a  Portion  of  this  Metallic  Earth,  but  more  fubtilely  than  the 
Acid  of  Tartar  does .  That  one  may  reCtify  Antimony  fo  as  to 
render  it  Amply  refolvent  and  diaphoretic :  And  laftly,  that  a 
fine  Powder  of  Antimony  may  be  lubftituted  in  the  room  of  the 
Kermes  Mineral.  Mem.  de  K Academic  Royale,  1734. 

Farther  Obfervations  on  Kermes  Mineral,  by  Mr. 

Geoffroy. 

In  1734.  I  prefented  a  Memoir  in  two  Parts ;  the  firft  ori 
Emetic  Tartar;  the  other  on  Kermes  Mineral.  This  fecond 

Part 
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Part  not  containing  a  fufficient  Examination  of  that  Preparation 
of  Antimony,  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  add  thereto  the  Supple¬ 
ment  which  follows  ;  in  which  I  firft  examine  the  Kennes  pre¬ 
pared  by  Ebullition,  then  the  Kermes  prepared  by  Fufion,  but 
both  with  the  Affiftance  of  Alcaline  Salts  ;  after  which,  I  hope 
to  (hew,  that  Antimony,  treated  with  Acids,  yields  a  Prepara¬ 
tion  not  much  different,  as  to  its  Effects,  from  the  Preparations 
obtained  by  Alcalis. 

Antimony,  tho’  already  analyfed  by  an  able  Hand,  may  ftill 
fupply  us  with  a  Set  of  Fadts,  which,  if  fuflkiently  adverted 
to,  will  only  confirm  what  the  late  Mr.  Lemery  has  publifhed 
concerning  it,  and  render  our  Chymical  Examination  of  this 
Mineral  the  more  complete. 

Kermes  prepared  by  Ebullition. 

The  following  Experiment  required  an  indefatigable  Patience, 
fince  the  Procefs  was  feventy-eight  times  repeated  upon  the 
fame  Antimony,  and  with  the  fame  Lixivium  of  Alcaline  Salts. 
There  are  not,  indeed,  any  dazzling  Circumftances  in  fuch  a 
tedious  Operation  ;  but  the  Mind  is  fufficiently  recompenfed  for 
its  Labour,  by  being  fatisfied  with  regard  to  the  Truth  of  aFadt 
which  was  formerly  dubious  ;  and  by  being  put  in  a  Capacity  of 
proving,  that,  by  a  ftill  greater  Degree  of  Patience  and  Perfeve- 
rance  than  I  ufed,  it  is  poflible  to  reduce  the  Whole  of  Anti¬ 
mony  into  Kermes ,  except  fome  Sediments,  which  fhall  be 
examined  feparately. 

I  {hall  (hew,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Kermes  is  no  more  than 
a  Magiftery,  or  a  Precipitate  of  the  Reguline  Part  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  divided  into  extremely  fine  Particles,  which  are  cover’d, 
as  it  were,  with  a  Stratum  of  Liver  of  Sulphur,  and  confe- 
quentlv  with  a  fort  of  Varniffi,  compofed  of  an  alcaline  nitrous 
Salt,  and  a  grofs  or  inflammable  Sulphur  of  the  Mineral :  That 
the  alcaline  Salt  may  be  dii'engaged  from  the  Kermes ,  and  fub- 
jedted  to  theSenfes,  by  being  made  aBafis  for  regenerating  theNi- 
tre,  and  theSea-falt,  in  order  to  form  a  vitriolated  Tartar  :  That 
we  may  alfo  feparate  from  the  Kermes  a  white  Earth,  difficult  to 
be  perfedtly  known,  and  which  belongs  either  to  the  alcaline 
Sa't,  or  to  the  Antimony,  or  to  the  Water  employ’d  in  the 
Ebullitions,  or  perhaps  to  all  the  three. 

In  order  to  procure  this  Magiftery,  I  have  exadlly  followed 
the  Procefs  publifhed  by  the  King’s  Order ;  that  is,  I  took  a 
Pound  of  Hungarian  Antimony,  broken  infmall  Pieces,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Diredtion  of  its  Needles  j  four  Ounces  of  the  Liquor 
of  Nitre,  fixed  by  Charcoal,  and  well  filtrated  ;  and  a  Pint  of 
Rain-water.  After  two  Hours  Ebullition  I  filtrated  the  Liquor, 
whilft  as  yet  hot,  which  precipitated  the  Kermes  as  it  cool’d. 
At  a  fecond  Ebullition  I  added  three  Ounces  of  frefh  Liquor  of 
fixed  Nitre,  and  one  Part  of  Rain-water.  At  a  third  Ebulli¬ 
tion  I  pour’d,  upon  the  decanted  Lixivium,  two  Ounces  more 
of  the  fame  alcaline  Liquor,  and  a  Pint  of  Rain-water.  This 
.is  the  Procefs  publifhed  by  the  King’s  Order,  ftridtly  followed, 
i  extracted  from  it  a  Kermes ,  which,  when  well  edulcorated, 
and  fufficiently  dried,  weighed  only  one  Dram  fixty  Grains,  tho’ 
the  Antimony  had  loft  two  Drams. 

I  repeated  the  lame  Procefs  with  four  Pounds  of  frefh  Anti- 
.mony,  one  Pound  of  the  Liquor  of  fix’d  Nitre,  and  four  Pints 
of  Rain-water.  At  the  fecond  and  third  Ebullitions,  I  added, 
fir  ft,  twelve  Ounces  of  alcaline  Liquor,  and  four  Pints  of  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  afterwards  eight  Ounces  of  the  fame  faline  Liquor,  and 
four  Pints  of  Water  more.  Thefe  three  Preparations  yielded 
an  Ounce  and  two  Drams  of  Kermes ;  and  the  four  Pounds  of 
Antimony  loft  feven  Drams  and  an  half. 

If  the  Produdls  of  thefe  two  Procefles,  when  compared,  had 
born  a  Proportion  to  theSubftances  employ’d  in  them,  I  fhould 
have  onl^  had,  by  the  fecond  Operation,  feven  Drams  and 
twenty  Grains  of  Kermes ,  and  the  four  Pounds  of  Antimony 
Ihould  have  loft  an  Ounce.  But ’tis  probable,  that  this  Differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Diminution  of  the  W eight  of  the  Antimony  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Difference  of  the  Surfaces  of  that  Mineral  ; 
which,  in  the  fecond  Operation,  did  not  amount  to  four  times 
the  Sum  of  the  Surfaces  in  the  Pound  of  Antimony  employ’d  in 
the  firft  Operation  :  As  for  the  Augmentation  of  Weight  in  the 
Kermes ,  in  the  fecond  Operation,  may  not  one  account  for  it 
by  faying,  that  a  large  Quantity  of  alcaline  Salt  fooner  forms  a 
proportionably  greater  Quantity  of  Liver?  That  the  more 
Liver  there  is,  the  more  Reguline  Particles  will  be  difengaged ; 
and  that  the  more  of  thefe  Particles  are  difengaged,  the  more 
there  is  of  this  faline  and  fulphureous  Varnilh,  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  that  there  muft  confequently  be  more  Weight, 
fince  more  Circumftances  concur  to  augment  it  ?  Befides,  ’tis 
well  known,  that  the  Products  of  a  great  many  Operations, 
when  perform’d  upon  lmall  Parcels,  are  never  equal,  in  Propor¬ 
tion,  to  the  fame  Operations  when  performed  upon  large 
ones. 

That  I  might  ftill  more  effectually  difeover  what  pafles  in  the 
Procefs  of  Kermes ,  and  what  Subftances  are  feparated  from  the 
Mineral,  I  took  the  Antimony  of  the  two  preceding  Opera¬ 
tions,  weighing  five  Pounds  all  but  nine  Drams  and  an  half  of 
Lofs.  I  alfo  took  the  Liquor  of  the  fixed  Nitre,  which  had 
ferved  in  the  fix  preceding  Ebullitions,  and  of  which  I  had  two 


Pounds  thirteen  Ounces  ;  and,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it 
at  each  Operation,  except  well  filtrated  Rain-water,  I  made 
thirty  Ebullitions,  and  as  many  Precipitations,  one  after  another. 
From  the  Vefiel  there  arofe  a  fulphureous  Steam,  which  black¬ 
en’d  Silver  when  held  above  it :  One  might  alfo  not  only  difeo¬ 
ver  this  fulphureous  Smell,  but  likewife  that  of  a  ftrong  Lixi¬ 
vium,  mixed  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  an  urinous  volatile  Sub- 
ftance. 

This  Steam,  being  condenfed  and  colledfed  in  aGlafs  Headj 
turned  the  Syrup  of  Violets  green,  {lightly  render’d  the  Solution 
of  corrofive  Sublimate  milky,  and  precipitated  into  a  bright 
citron  Colour  the  Solution  of  Mercury  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

At  each  Ebullition  the  Liquor  of  the  Nitre,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  difengaging  fome  of  the  Particles  of  the  grofs  Sulphur 
of  Antimony,  there  was  a  Liver  of  Sulphur  form’d  by  them. 
This  Liver  diffolves  or  divides  the  Reguline  Part  of  the  Mineral, 
and  this  Divifion  is  facilitated  and  promoted  by  the  Attrition  of 
the  Parts  of  the  Antimony,  which  the  Ebullition  keeps  in  con¬ 
tinual  Agitation. 

This  Attrition,  caufed  by  the  Ebullition,  appears  to  benecefi- 
fary  in  this  Procefs  of  the  Kermes ,  becaufe  the  alcaline  Salt  of 
the  Lixivium  cannot  adf  upon  the  Reguline  Part  till  the  grofs 
Sulphur  of  the  Mineral  is  difengaged  from  it,  in  order  to  join 
itfelf  to  this  Alcali,  and  form  the  Liver,  which  proves  a  Diffcl- 
vent  to  this  Reguline  Part :  Now,  without  this  Attrition,  the 
Alcali  could  only  form  the  Liver,  with  the  Sulphur  of  the  firft 
Surfaces  of  the  Pieces  of  Antimony.  In  this  Cafe  there  would 
be  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Liver,  and  confequently  a  fmall  Diflolu- 
tion  of  the  Reguline  Part.  For  this  Reafon,  the  firft  Ebullition 
never  yields  fo  much  Precipitate  as  the  fecond,  nor  the  fecond 
fo  much  as  the  third.  This  Progreffion  has,  neverthelefs,  its 
Bounds,  beyond  which  it  does  not  go. 

The  alcaline  Liquor,  being  fufficiently  impregnated  with  the 
Sulphur,  and  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  ceafes  to  adt,  and  muft 
be  filtrated  ;  firft,  that,  upon  the  Filtre,  it  may  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  grofs  and  unattenuated  Parts  of  the  Antimony,  which 
have  been  detach’d  from  that  Mineral  by  the  reiterated  Attritions 
during  the  Ebullition  ;  and  fecondly,  that,  as  it  cools,  it  may  de- 
pofit  the  Parts  of  the  fame  Mineral,  which  have  been  fuffi¬ 
ciently  divided  by  the  Liver,  and  which  are  become  fine  enough 
to  pafs  through  the  Filtre  with  the  Liquor  as  yet  warm. 

As  long-as  the  Liquor  is  hot,  it  is  kept  in  a  Motion  rapid 
enough  to  hinder  the  fine  Particles  of  the  Kermes  from  reuniting 
into  too  large  Molecules.  In  this  Cafe  the  Particles  pafs  thro* 
the  Pores  of  the  Paper  with  the  fame  Eafe  the  Liquor  does : 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  Liquor  grows  cool,  the  Rapidity  of 
the  Motion  ceafing  by  degrees,  thefe  fame  Particles  are  colledled, 
agglutinated  to  each  other,  and  compofe  Molecules  of  fuch  a 
Size,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  fufpended  in  the  Liquid,  but 
fall  to  the  Bottom  in  a  Magiftery.  It  is  impoffible  but  the  Lixi¬ 
vium  muft,  at  each  Ebullition,  lofe  a  fmall  Portion  of  its  alca¬ 
line  Salt ;  fince  this  Portion  muft  have  been  employ’d  to  compofe 
the  Liver,  which  has  corroded  the  Reguline  Part  of  the  Anti¬ 
mony,  precipitated  with  this  fame  Portion  of  the  Liver,  under 
the  Form  of  a  red  Magiftery  :  For  I  fhall  afterwards  {hew, 
much  more  clearly  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  that  Kermes  is  a 
Magiftery  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  united  to  the  grofs 
Sulphur  of  that  Mineral,  and  to  a  fmall  Portion  of  the  alcaline 
Salt,  which  may  be  difengaged  from  it ;  or,  in  other  Words,  it 
is  an  Antimony  which  is  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  deftroy’d,  but 
of  which  the  Arrangement  of  the  Parts  is  changed  by  difen¬ 
gaging  the  grofs  Sulphur  from  the  Interftices  it  poffeffes,  which 
occafions  a  Rupture  of  the  Sides  of  thefe  Interftices,  which, 
changing  both  their  Situation  and  Form,  mix  with  the  new 
Compound  of  the  Liver,  and  make  it  appear  a  Magiftery,  more 
or  lefs  coloured,  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Alcali  and 
Sulphur  which  is  united  with  it. 

But  if  it  is  not  poffible,  that  the  alcaline  Liquor  {hall  not 
lofe  a  fmall  Portion  of  its  Salt  at  every  Ebullition,  one  may 
eafily  conceive,  that  it  muft  only  lofe  very  little  at  each  time  ; 
fince,  without  the  Addition  of  frefh  Salt,  it  is  able,  after  the 
Filtration,  to  adt  again  upon  the  Antimony  for  a  confiderable 
Number  of  Times  ;  and  fince  thirty  repeated  Ebullitions  of 
five  Pounds  of  Antimony  yielded  feven  Ounces  of  Kermes* 
always  as  beautiful  and  fine  as  the  Kermes  yielded  by  the  firft  fix 
Ebullitions,  performed  upon  one  Pound,  and  afterwards  upon 
four  Pounds,  of  this  Mineral.  _ 

Obferving  that,  at  the  thirty-fixth  Boiling,  this  Liquor  adted 
almoft  as  well  as  at  the  fix  firft,  I  made  it  fervefor  twenty  more 
Boilings,  without  any  other  Precaution  than  putting  afide  the 
fmall  Needles  of  Antimony,  which  increafed,  in  Quantity,  in 
proportion  as  the  Boilings  were  multiplied.  Thefe  twenty  addi¬ 
tional  Ebullitions  ftill  yielded  me  five  Ounces  three  Drams  and 
an  half  of  Kermes  ;  whereas  I  had  only  feven  Ounces  from  the 
firft  thirty  Ebullitions.  .  . 

I  made  ten  Ebullitions  more,  which  ftill  yielded  me  four 
Ounces  one  Dram  and  an  half  of  Kermes.  Thus  thefe  thirty 
laft  Ebullitions  yielded  me  two  Ounces  and  five  Drams 
Kermes  more  than  the  firft  thirty.  "I  his  Augmentation  o  t 

Produdt  proceeds,  as  I  have  above  obferved,  from  this,  that  e 
r  ’  Attrition* 
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Attritions  of  the  Pieces  of  Antimony  being  multiplied,  new 
Surfaces  are  thereby  difcovered,  which  furniff  a  new  Sulphur  to 
the  alcaline  Liquor;  and  this  Sulphur,  being  added,  renders  the 
Liver  more  active  and  penetrating  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  makes, 
as  it  were,  a  new  Liver  at  each  Ebullition. 

There  remains,  as  I  have  Laid,  upon  the  Filtres  a  pretty  con- 
ftderable  Quantity  of  fine  Needles,  mixed  with  a  fort  of  earthy 
Sediment :  I  boiled  this  Sediment,  which  weighed  near  eight 
Ounces,  twelve  times,  with  the  fame  alcaline  Liquor,  and  it 
yielded  me  two  Ounces  three  Drams  and  an  half  of  Kermes. 

By  thefe  feventy-eight  Ebullitions,  I  had,  from  my  five 
Pounds  of  Antimony,  one  Pound  four  Ounces  four  Drams  and 
twenty-four  Grains  of  Kermes.  It  is  not  eafy  to  tell,  precilely, 
how  much  the  Antimony  loll  of  its  Weight;  for,  perhaps,  it 
retained,  in  the  Interlaces  of  its  Needles,  a  certain  Quantity  of 
alcaline  Salt,  fince  it  Hill  weighed  three  Pounds  fix  Ounces, 
which,  joined  to  the  Weight  of  all  the  Kermes  drawn  from  the 
feventy-eight  Ebullitions,  yields  an  Augmentation  of  two 
Ounces  four  Drams  and  twenty-four  Grains,  including  the 
Weight  of  the  muddy  Subftance,  depofited  on  the  Filtres  : 
Thus  ’tis  evident,  that  this  Augmentation  mull;  be  owing  either 
to  the  Union  of  a  Portion  of  the  alcaline  Salt  with  the  reft  of 
the  Pieces  of  Antimony,  or  to  the  Union  of  this  fame  Salt 
with  the  precipitated  Magiftery.  There  is  no  Doubt  to  be  made 
but  the  alcaline  Salt  is  united  to  this  Magiftery  :  This  I  aliened 
in  my  former  Memoir,  but  lhall  prove  it  in  this  :  But  I  can¬ 
not,  in  like  manner,  prove  the  Union  of  this  Salt  with  the 
Antimony  ;  fo  that  this  Point  muft  remain  conjectural.  I  lhall 
now  examine  the  Lixivium,  which  remained,  of  the  feventy- 
eight  Ebullitions  :  I  diftill’d  it,  and  the  firft  Steams  furnilhed  a 
gently  fulphureous  Liquor,  which  gave  Marks  of  an  urinous  Vo¬ 
latile,  of  which  I  lhall  afterwards  fpeak.  About  the  Middle  of 
the  Diftillation,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  white  Earth  was  preci¬ 
pitated. 

After  the  Separation  of  this  firft  Earth,  I  continued  the  Di¬ 
ftillation  of  the  Liquor,  till  a  Pellicle  appeared  on  its  Surface, 
upon  which  long  Cryftals  were  formed  in  it,  the  fineft  of  which 
melted  a  little  on  the  Coals,  and  confequently  muft  have  been 
nitrous. 

But  as  thefe.  Cryftals  were  ftill  mixed  with  a  muddy,  fat,  and 
coarfe  Matter,  I  made  a  frefh  Solution  of  them  in  Rain-water, 
and  there  was  precipitated  a  fecond  white  Earth  like  the  firft, 
and  which  weighed  four  Drams  fixty  Grains.  The  Liquor 
which  was  feparated  from  this  Earth  being  evaporated,  new 
Cryftals  were  formed  in  it,  but  like  thofe  of  a  foliated  Earth, 
that  is,  in  flat  Leaves  almoft  fquare,  fome  of  which  were  never- 
thelefs  triangular.  They  only  preferve  this  Figure  fo  long  as 
they  are  kept  dry  ;  for  as  foon  as  they  are  expofed  to  the  Hu¬ 
midity  of  the  Air,  they  quickly  run  per  Deliquium ,  and  in  that 
State,  tho’  indeed  flowly,  cryftallize  themfelves  again  ;  and  in 
a  fat  Sediment  which  is  depofited,  refume  the  Forms  of  prifma- 
tic  Cryftals,  no  Part  of  which  is  any  longer  fufible  upon  Coals  ; 
upon  which  they  crackle,  and  break  like  vitriolated  Tartar  ; 
tho’  that  Crackling  does  not  in  the  leaft  refemble  the  Decrepi¬ 
tation  of  Sea-falt. 

However  hot  the  Coals  may  be  render’d  by  blowing  them, 
thefe  Cryftals  do  not  melt  upon  them,  but  are  converted  into 
an  earthy  white  Subftance,  which  has  the  fame  Appearance 
with  that  Earth  which  had  fubfided  before  their  firft  and  fecond 
Cryftallization. 

Thefe  Cryftals,  as  I  have  faid,  were  form’d  in  a  fat  and 
unftuous  Sediment  proceeding  from  the  Solution  per  Deliquium , 
or  Mother-water  of  the  Cryftals,  in  the  Form  of  foliated  Earth. 

I  lhall  now  examine  this  Solution  by  Diftillation.  I  made  ufe 
of  five  Ounces  of  it,  which  at  firft  yielded  an  aqueous  Liquor, 
which  fmell’d  like  animal  Subftances  when  under  Diftillation. 
There  was  afterwards  yielded  a  volatile  urinous  Spirit,  which 
Was  fufficiently  pungent,  of  a  beautiful  Yellow,  and  which 
Weigh’d  two  Drams.  And  laftly,  there  remained  in  the  Retort 
two  Ounces  two  Drams  and  an  half  of  a  Caput  Mortuum, 
which,  being  fubje&ed  to  a  greater  Fire,  yielded  fix  Grains  of  a 
volatile  Salt,  in  a  concrete  or  dry  Form.  After  having  broken 
the  Retort,  I  found  a  white  and  red  Mafs,  from  which  exhal’d 
an  ammoniacal  Smell,  like  that  which  comes  from  Veffels  in 
which  Sublimations  of  Sal  Ammoniac  have  been  made. 

This  Mafs,  when  broken,  refembled  the  Scoria  of  Regulus, 
and  was  full  of  Bubbles  or  Cavities,  which  were  interfperfed 
with  fmall  Grains  of  a  fine  and  fparkling  Regulus,  which  had 
been  reviv’d  during  the  Fufion.  Thefe  Scorias,  or  faline  Mafles 
as  they  became  moift  by  being  expos’d  to  the  Air,  affum’d  a 
greeniff  Colour,  and  fmell’d  like  Liver  of  Antimony.  They 
would  have  been  entirely  difl'olv’d  per  Deliquium ,  if  I  had  left 
them  long  expos’d  to  the  moift  Air  ;  but  that  I  might  produce 
this  Effedt  the  fooner,  I  pour’d  boiling  Water  upon  them 
which  affum’d  a  brownifh-green  Colour.  Upon  filtrating  it 
when  hot,  there  remain’d  upon  the  Filtre  a  green  Matter 
which  confifted  of  Sulphur  ;  and  there  pafs’d  thro’  the  Pores  of 
the  Paper  a  Liquor,  which,  as  it  became  cool,  allow’d  a  pretty 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Keanes  to  fublide, 
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This  faline  Liquor,  fwimming  above  the  new  Kermes  when 
^,”7  ’  yielded  me  Cryftals  of  different  Nature  femAof" 
of  the  foregoing  pnfmat.c  Salt.  Thefe  Cryftals  melt  pretty 

Dhuren  ViPPeari  •  °,  be  a  c,Tftal]iz’d  Alcali,  or  an  alcaline  ful- 
p  ureous  Salt,  which,  while  it  remains  in  that  State,  may  be 
call  d  a  Salt  of  the  Liver  of  Antimony  ;  for  it  has  at  oned 
the  famet'meahxivialTafte,  and  a  Tafte  of  the  Liver  ;  but  if 
that  lulphureous  Salt  is  diflblv’d  with  cold  Water,  there  remains 
4  t“I^.vlJr‘olatecl  Tartar  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Solution. 

is  fulphureous  Salt  or  Liver  bubbles  upon  burning  Coals, 
and  becomes  yellow,, which  is  a  Proof,  that  there  is  Sulphur  con- 
tained  m  it.  It  blackens  and  corrodes  the  Plate  of  Silver  upon 
which  it  is  melted  by  the  Fire,  and  turns  the  Syrup  of  Violets 
gieen.  t  makes  an  orange-coloured  Precipitation  in  the  Solu¬ 
tion  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  and  on  the  Surface  of  the  Liquor 
eaves  a  fulphureous  Pellicle  floating,  which,  when  taken  off, 
burns  like  the  common  Sulphur.  In  a  Word,  it  has  all  the 
Characters  neceffary  to  give  it  the  Denomination  of  a  fulphu- 
reous  Salt  or  Salt  of  the  Liver  of  Antimony.  It  is  different 
horn  the  Salt  which  may  be  extrafled  from  the  Liquor  of  fixed 
i  re,  w  ich  has  not  pafs  d  thro’  the  Ebullitions  with  the  Anti¬ 
mony  ;  for  from  that  Liquor  evaporated,  I  had  only  fome  few 
long  and  pnfmatic  Cryftals,  like  thofe  I  have  above  deferibed, 
and  which  hke  them,  became  white  upon  the  Fire,  without 
either  melting  or  decrepitating  ;  and  which  alfo,  like  them, 
hunt  with  a  crackling  Noife. 

a  ^ re.turn  t0  Tie  white  Subftance  depofited  during  the 
Cryftaflization  of  the  fulphureous  Salt,  or  Salt  of  Liver  of  the 
.Lixivium  ot  feventy-eight  Ebullitions  of  Kermes.  To  look  at  it, 
one  would  take  it  for  diaphoretic  Antimony ;  but  it  is  no  fuch 
thing,  becaufe  Aqua  Regia  diflolves  it,  but  has  no  EffetSt  upon 
common  diaphoretic  Antimony.  It  ferments  with  the  Acids  of 
Nitre  and  Vitriol.  A  Regulus  is  reviv’d  from  it  upon  burnino- 
Coals  ;  and  before  it  rifes,  one  fees  fmall  Piaffes  break  from  it 
of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Flame  of  Sulphur,  and  which  dif- 
appear  inftantly.  As  this  Powder  is  not  diaphoretic  Antimony, 
fo  neither  is  it  the  Materia  Perlata ,  fince  Acids  do  not  a£t  upon 
this  laft  Preparation,  any  more  than  on  diaphoretic  Antimony. 
All  the  white  Subftances  which  I  feparated .  from  melted  Anti¬ 
mony,  with  different  alcaline  Salts,  were  of  the  fame  Nature 
with  that  I  have  now  mention’d.  And  as  I  know  no  Prepara- 
tion  of  Antimony  to  which  I  can  compare  it,  why  may  we  not 
call  it  a  white  Kermes ,  or  a  white  antimonial  Magnefia ,  fince, 
when  taken  internally,  in  a  fmall  Dofe,  it  proves  diaphoretic 
and  does  not  excite  a  Naufea  ? 


I  now  refume  the  Examination  of  Kermes ,  which  I  propofed 
to  make,  and  which  is  a  neceffary  Supplement  to  my  former 

d  his  Powder  is  always  found  of  different  Colours,  in  pro- 
poition  as  the  alcaline  Liquor  employ’d  has  been  more  or  lels 
concentrated.  If  it  is  richly  impregnated  with  Salts,  the 
Kermes  will  be  of  a  very  deep  Red  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
lame,  it  the  Ebullition  has  only  lafted  for  a  ffort  time  the 
Kermes  will  be  pale  ;  becaufe  there  will  not  be  enough  of 
Phlegm  evaporated  from  the  Liquor,  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  Salts..  In  order  to  prove  this,  we  need  only  pour  a  freff 
pure,  boiling  Water  upon  the  Filtre,  on  which  the  boiling  Li¬ 
quor  which  contains  the  Kermes  was  pour’d,  and  the  Kermes 
will  by  that  means  be  much  paler  than  it  wrould  have  been  with¬ 
out  this  Addition  of  Water. 


When  we  let  a  Dram  of  Kermes  drop  into  three  Drams  of 
Aqua  Regia '  made  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  the  Spirit  of  Salt 
the  Diffolution  is  made  with  a  great  Ebullition,  and  an  intenfe 
Heat,  and  from  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  arife  very  red  Vapours. 
When  the  Ebullition  is  at  an  End,  the  Smell  of  the  Mixture  is* 
chang’d,  and  becomes  fulphureous.  After  the  Fermentation  is 
totally  over,  there  remains  a  yellow  Sediment,  above  which 
theie  is  a  Liquor  upon  whofe  Surface  a  fulphureous  Pellicle  ap¬ 
pears,  which,  when  taken  off  with  a  Piece  of  Paper,  burns 
like  common  Sulphur.  I  waff ’d  and  dry’d  this  Sediment,  and 
next  Day  found  a  Globule  of  liquid  Mercury,  weighing  fome- 
what  more  than  the  Fourth  of  a  Grain.  Now,  on  Suppofition 
that  this  Globule  of  Mercury  was  found  there,  without  any 
Circumftance  that  could  lay  a  Foundation  for  our  fufpe£fin</ 
that  it  exifted  formerly  in  the  Antimony,  it  would  be  no  more 
than  the  two  hundredth  and  eighty-eighth  Part  of  the  Dram  of 
Kermes ,  upon  which  this  Experiment  was  made,  which  is  far 
from  being  the  Quantity  of  Mercury  which  feveral  Authors 
maintain  may  be  extra&ed  from  Antimony,  by  raifino-  it  in 
Flowers  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  by  reducing  thefe  Flowers  by 
fixed  Salts.  I  can  affirm,  by  the  way,  that  the  Glafs  Veffels  X 
ufed  on  this  Occafion,  had  never  been  employ’d  in  any  Procefs 
where  the  leaft  Mercury  had  been  an  Ingredient :  But  I  muft 
at  the  fame  time  confefs,  that  having  repeated  the  fame  Pro¬ 
cefs  with  other  Kermes  of  the  fame  Preparation,  and  the  like 
Aqua  Regia,  I  could  never  fee  any  more  Mercury. 

The  white  Powder,  in  the  Middle  of  which  this  Mercury 
was  found,  weigh’d  forty-two  Grains.  I  put  it  into  a  Retort, 
in  order  to  raife  the  Quantity  of  Sulphur  it  might  contain. 
6  Y  ’  This 
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This  Sulphur  rofe  with  the  firft  Fire,  and  adher'd  to  that  Part 
ol  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  where  it  comes  out  ot  the  turnace? 
Afterwards  there  appeared  a  black  Circle,  then  a  third  white 
Circle  of  the  Flowers  of  Antimony,  or  rather  of  the  Regulus, 
ante]  fperfed  with  fmall  Needles-.  The  Liquor  in  the  Receiver 
was  charg’d  with  fulphureous  Flakes.  In  fine,  the  red  Mafs, 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  was  a  Species  of  Crocus  Me- 
tallorum ,  or  rather  a  Magnefia  Opalina ,  which  is  made,  as 
is  well  enough  known,  with  Nitre  and  Sea- fait.  Now  in 
this  Experiment,  I  employ’d  an  Aqua  Regia ,  compofed  of 
.the  Acid  of  Nitre,  and  of  the  Acid  of  Sea-Talt.  Thefe  two 
Acids  reaflum’d  a  Bafis  in  the  alcaline  Salt  of  the  Kermes * 
became  regenerated,  and  operated  during  the  Fufion  ;  which 
Effedt  thefe  two  Salts,  mix’d  with  Antimony,  produce  in 
the  ordinary  Procefs  of  the  Magnefia  Opalina.  The  Regenera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  two  Salts  with  the  Alcali  of  the  Kermes  will  be 
more  fully  prov’d  afterwards.  From  this  long  Detail  it  follows, 
that  the  Aqua  Regia  does  not  diffolve  the  whole  reguline  Part  of 
the  Kermes  ;  that,  in  all  Appearance,  it  only  attacks  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles  of  it,  fome  of  whofe  Surfaces  prefent  themfelves  naked  to 
the  Action  of  this  Acid  ;  that  fuch  of  them  as  are  cover’d  with 
a  continued  Layer  of  the  fulphureous  Matter  of  the  Liver, 
refift  the  Adtion  of  the  Aqua  Regia  ;  that  one  cannot  by  means 
of  this  Acid  exactly  feparate  the  fulphureous  Parts  of  the  Kermes , 
becaufe  the  white  Powder  which  precipitates  from  it,  contains, 
together  with  the  grofs  Sulphur,  a  confiderable  Portion  of  the 
-Regulus,  which  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  make  up  the  half,  or 
thereabouts,  of  this  Powder.  But  notwithftanding  this  Incon¬ 
venience,  Aqua  Regia  is  the  moft  proper  Acid  for  making  the 
Separation  of  the  grofs  Sulphur  which  is  ftill  naturally  in  the 
Kermes  ;  for  if  I  employ  the  Spirit  of  pure  Salt,  it  corrodes  the 
reguline  Part,  and  fubtilizes  and  attenuates  the  Sulphur  fo 
ftrongly,  that  for  the  molt  part  it  evaporates  ;  fo  that  when 
I  pour  Rain-water  upon  this  DilTolvent,  all  the  Regulus  of  the 
Kermes ,  and  that  which  remains  of  the  Liver,  and  of  the  alca¬ 
line  Salt,  are  confufedly  precipitated  into  a  white  Powder,  which 
would  be  a  true  Powder  of  Algarotb ,  (or  Mercurius  Vitas )  if 
we  had  not  Reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  it  precipitated  itfelf  with  a 
Portion  of  the  alcaline  Salt  of  the  Kermes.  In  fine,  there  is  no 
floating  Sulphur  feparated  from  this  Precipitate,  as  happens  when 
I  make  ufe  of  Aqua  Regia. 

If  inftead  of  the  Spirit  of  Salt  I  employ  the  Spirit  of  pure  and 
concentrated  Nitre,  there  happens,  fo  foon  as  it  is  poured  upon 
the  Kermes ,  fo  great  an  Effervefcence,  that  there  is  no  Doubt 
to  be  made,  but  the  Mixture  would  take  Fire,  if  the  oily  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  grofs  Sulphur  of  this  Powder  was  more  difengaged 
from  the  vitriolic  Acid  which  retains  and  clogs  it.  The  red 
Vapours  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  even  become  impregnated  with  a 
Part  of  this  Sulphur,  which  volatilizes  itfelf  during  the  Effer¬ 
vefcence,  fince  being  colledted  by  a  Glafs  Head,  or  any  other 
means,  they  turn  to  a  Spirit  of  Nitre  of  a  greenifh  Tin&ure. 
But  notwithftanding  this  great  Effervefcence,  there  is  no  Difl'o- 
lution  of  the  reguline  Part  of  the  Kermes  made  ;  fince,  if  the 
Mixture  is  allow’d  to  fettle  after  the  Effervefcence  is  over, 
and  if  after  this  you  pour  off  the  Acid  which  fwims  above  the 
Powder  now  become  white,  you  precipitate  nothing  of  that 
Regulus  by  pouring  Oil  of  Tartar  upon  it. 

This  Kermes  becomes  white  by  the  Adtion  of  the  nitrous  Acid, 
and,  forc’d  by  the  Fire  in  a  Retort,  yields  a  great  deal  of  burn¬ 
ing  Sulphur,  and  red  Flowers  of  Antimony,  and  leaves  a  whitifh 
Mafs  of  the  Calx  of  Antimony  ;  yet  this  Mafs  being  ftill  united 
to  a  confiderable  Portion  of  the  grofs  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 
which  it  quits  with  Difficulty,  remains  a  little  yellowifh,  and 
interfperfed  with  red  Points  on  its  Surface.  If  it  is  ftrongly 
forced  by  the  Fire,  it  vitrifies,  in  fome  meafure  ;  and  the  Acid 
of  the  moft  fixed  Sulphur,  or  even  the  entire  Sulphur,  which 
the  Fire  has  not  been  able  totally  to  expel,  forms  antimonial 
Needles,  with  the  reft  of  the  reguline  Part,  which  is  not  become 
vitrified. 

By  fubftituting  in  the  room  of  Aqua  Regia  the  Spirit  of  Salt, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  a  well  concentrated  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
there  only  enfues  a  Sinell  of  Sulphur,  which  the  Fermentation 
augments  ;  but  no  grofs  inflammable  Sulphur  is  feparated,  as  it 
happens,  when  Aqua  Regia  is  employ’d.  We  muft  then  ufe  a 
Menftruum  capable  of  diffolving  the  reguline  Part  of  the  Kermes , 
if  we  incline  to  prove  the  Exiftence  of  a  grofs  Sulphur  united 
with  the  Kermes ;  and  this  Menftruum  or  DilTolvent  is  Aqua 
Regia.  I  now  go  on  to  other  Operations. 

I  Ihew’d,  in  my  former  Memoir,  that  from  an  ^Ethiops 
compofed  of  Kermes  and  Mercury,  I  had  a  Cinnabar  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  efpecially  when  I  employ’d  a  certain  Kermes  among  the 
Number  of  thofe  I  had  bought.  I  can  now  affirm,  with  a 
kind  of  Certainty,  that  this  Kermes  was  chang’d  by  an  Addition 
of  common  Sulphur,  fince  with  the  Mercury  and  Kermes  of 
my  (eventy-eight  Ebullitions,  I  could  not  fublime  a  true  Cin¬ 
nabar,  but  a  red,  fulphureous,  or  bituminous  Subftance,  which, 
by  a  violent  Fire,  melts  and  runs  along  the  Sides  of  the  Retort 
like  Spanifh  Wax  melted,  which  it  refembles  in  its  Colour  and 
Luftre.  This  fame  Experiment  laid  a  Foundation  for  my  ex¬ 
amining  the  following  Phenomenon  : 


I  mixed  two  Drams  of  my  Kermes  with  two  Drams  of  very 
pure  Mercury.  We  have  pretty  good  Reafon  to  fufpedt:,  that 
during  the  Trituration,  which  lalted  for  a  confiderable  while, 
there  might  have  been  fome  fmall  Globule  of  the  Mercury  loft. 
Neverthelefs,  by  forcing  this  Af.thiops  with  a  ftrong  Fire,  two 
Drams  and  five  Grains  of  Mercury  were  reviv’d.  We  can 
only  aferibe  this  Augmentation  of  Weight  to  the  Kermes ;  and 
this  I  had  obferved  in  my  Experiments  made  in  1734.  tho’  I 
made  no  mention  of  it  in  my  Memoir.  I  do  not  from  this 
pretend  to  conclude,  that  the  Kermes  fupply’d  the  Mer¬ 
cury  I  employ’d  with  this  additional  Mercury,  but  that  there  was 
an  Amalgama  formed  of  five  Grains  of  the  Regulus  of  Kermes 
with  the  two  Drams  of  Mercury.  This  is  prov’d  by  the  Mer¬ 
cury’s  remaining  fat,  lefs  fhining,  and  leaving  a  Tail,  as  all 
Mercury  incorporated  with  any  metallic  Subftance  does.  Thus 
this  might  be  a  way,  tho’  indeed  a  pretty  tedious  one,  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Amalgama  of  Regulus  of  Antimony  and  Mercury, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  pretty  difficult  Affair,  and  for  which 
the  late  Mr.  Homberg  employ’d  a  Regulus  of  Antimony,  in  the 
Preparation  of  which  Copper  was  an  Ingredient. 

The  Mafs  of  Kermes ,  reduced  to  a  Crocus  Metallorum, 
which  remained  in  the  Retort,  being  feparated  from  fome 
fublim’d  Parts  of  the  inflammable  Sulphur,  and  from  fome  of 
the  antimonial  Flowers,  weigh’d  only  one  Dram  and  thirty-nine 
Grains.  I  boiled  this  in  Rain-water,  in  order  to  diffolve  its 
Salt  ;  and  this  Lixivium  precipitated  into  a'yellow  turbith  Co¬ 
lour  the  Solution  of  Mercury  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Now  this 
yellow  Colour  (hews,  that  I  was  not  miftaken,  when,  in  my 
former  Memoir,  I  advanced,  that  by  the  Affiftance  of  a  great 
Fire,  and  by  the  Interpofition  of  Mercury,  which  yet  only 
ferves  in  this  Cafe  to  divide  the  different  Subftances  compofing 
the  Kermes ,  one  might  difengage  from  the  grofs  Sulphur  united 
to  this  Matter  a  Portion  of  the  vitriolic  Acid  effen daily  join’d 
to  this  grofs  Sulphur,  transfer  this  Portion  of  Acid  to  a  Part  of 
the  alcaline  Salt  of  the  fame  Powder,  and  form  by  this 
new  Union  a  vitriolated  Tartar,  fince  in  the  prefent  Expe¬ 
riment  I  precipitate  the  Mercury  into  a  yellow  turbith  Colour, 
as  happens  when  a  Solution  of  common  vitriolated  Tartar  is 
ufed  for  that  Purpofe. 

This  fame  Mafs,  when  its  Salts  were  thus  diffolv’d,  weigh’d 
only  eighty-four  Grains  and  an  half ;  fo  that  there  were  in  my 
two  Drams  of  Kermes  twenty- feven  Grains  of  a  Salt  which  I 
cannot  afeertain  to  be  entirely  a  vitriolated  Tartar,  becaufe 
there  might  have  ftill  remain’d  in  it  a  Portion  of  the  alcaline 
Salt,  which  might  not  have  been  adted  upon  by  the  Acid  of  the 
Sulphur.  But  this  Precipitation  of  the  Mercury  into  a  yellow 
turbith  Colour  is  lufficient  to  prove  what  I  have  faid  upon  this 
Point,  which  is,  that  the  Acid  may  be  difengaged  from  the 
inflammable  Principle,  fince  in  the  prefent  Cafe  it  quits  it,  in 
fome  meafure,  in  order  to  unite  itfelf  with  the  alcaline  Salt  of 
the  Kermes.  And  indeed  it  is  Ihewn  not  only  by  this,  butalfo 
by  the  preceding  Experiments,  that  Kermes  is  a  Mixture  of  the 
Regulus  of  Antimony,  of  the  grofs  Sulphur  of  that  Mineral, 
and  of  a  perceptible  enough  Portion  of  alcaline  Salt.  It  is  by 
thefe  Experiments  alfo  Ihewn,  that  this  grofs  Sulphur  may  be 
decompounded  by  Fufion  in  a  ftrong  Fire,  as  common  Sulphur 
is  decompounded  in  the  Operation  for  the  Spirit  of  Sulphur. 
From  this  Phenomenon  a  Reafon  may  be  eafily  drawn,  why 
we  cannot  extradt  Cinnabar  from  this  Mixture  of  Kermes  and 
Mercury,  which  is,  becaufe  in  this  Operation  the  grofs  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  Antimony  being  decompounded,  at  leaft  in  a  great 
meafure,  by  the  Force  of  the  Fire,  the  Acid,  which  with  the 
Bitumen  of  the  Earth,  or,  if  you  will,  air  oily  Principle,  com¬ 
pofed  common  Sulphur  in  the  entire  Mineral,  has  quitted  this 
fat  Subftance,  in  order  to  unite  itfelf  with  the  alcaline  Salt, 
which  greedily  receives  an  Acid,  and  form  a  vitriolated  Tartar, 
whilft  the  reft  of  the  undecompounded  Sulphur  remain’d  united 
with  the  Surplus  of  the  Alcali  under  the  Form  of  Liver.  Now 
fo  long  as  the  Sulphur  remains  united  with  a  fixed  Salt,  it  can¬ 
not  leave  it  in  order  to  join  Mercury,  and  rife  with  it  in  Cin¬ 
nabar. 

There  is  yet  another  Experiment  which  proves  this ;  and  tho’ 
I  have  already  given  an  Account  of  it  in  my  former  Memoir, 
yet  for  the  fake  of  Perfpicuity  I  Ihall  here  repeat  it.  I  took 
one  Dram  nine  Grains  or  eighty-one  Grains  of  Kermes ,  and  a 
Dram  and  an  half  of  corrofive  Sublimate  ;  the  Mixture,  when 
well  rubb’d  together,  was  put  into  a  Retort.  1  he  Butter  of 
Antimony  came  off  firft,  the  Mercury  came  next,  which  was 
follow’d  by  a  little  Cinnabar  fublim’d  to  the  Arch  of  the  Re¬ 
tort,  and  by  a  Sulphur  which  was  fublim’d  in  yellow  !  lowers, 
and  which  burned  upon  Charcoal.  The  Mercury  reviv  d 
weigh’d  feventy  Grains,  fo  that  there  were  thirty-eight  Grains 
of  Acid  concentrated  in  my  hundred  and  eight  Grains  of  corro¬ 
five  Sublimate,  that  is,  twenty-five  Grains  and  one  Third  in 
each  Dram,  exclufive  of  the  Acid  which  was  united  with  the 
Alcali  of  the  Kermes ,  as  I  Ihall  afterwards  Ihew. 

We  have  therefore  no  Reafon  to  be  furpris  d,  if  Sublimate 
is  the  moft  corrofive  Preparation  ot  Mercury,  fince  the  red  Pre¬ 
cipitate,  for  Inftance,  contains  only  feven  Grains  of  Acid  in 
each  Dram.  The  Mafs.  alinoft  of  a  blackilh- brown  Colour, 
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which  remain’d  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  weigh’d  thirty- 
two  Grains  and  an  half,  tho’  by  its  Strata  it  refembled  fus’d 
Antimony;  it  nevcrthclefs  contain’d  fifteen  Grains  of  Salt, 
fince  after  being  edulcorated  with  diftill’d  Water,  it  only 
weigh’d  feventeen  Grains  and  an  half.  The  Water  of  this  Lo¬ 
tion  gave  a  deep-green  Colour  to  Syrup  of  Violets,  juft  as  a 
Solution  of  Sea-falt  does,  tho’  it  produc’d  its  Effedt  more  flowly. 
It  makes  a  white  and  plentiful  Precipitation  with  the  Solution 
of  Mercury  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre.  It  produces  no  Change  in 
the  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate.  It  precipitates  Silver  in¬ 
to  a  Luna  Cornea,  and  at  laft,  cryftallizing,  it  yields  a  cubical 
Salt  which  decrepitates  on  Charcoal.  Thus  it  is  a  common  Salt, 
regenerated  by  the  Union  of  a  Portion  of  the  Acid  of  the  Salt, 
which  has  quitted  the  Mercury  of  the  corrofive  Sublimate,  with 
an  alcaline  Bafis,  and  this  Bafis  could  be  nothing  elfe  than  the 
alcaline  Salt  of  the  Kermes.  This  Experiment  then  is  an 
additional  Proof,  that  this  Salt  is  contained  in  the  Kermes. 
It  is  now  my  Bufinefs  to  determine  how  much  the  Kermes 
contains  of  each  of  the  three  Ingredients  which  enter  its  Com- 
pofition.  The  preceding  Experiments  could  give  me  no  Satif- 
fadlion  in  this  Point,  but  the  following  feems  to  decide  the  Mat¬ 
ter  pretty  exactly.  I  levigated  twenty-four  Grains  of  the  File- 
ings  of  Needles,  which  I  afterwards  mix’d  in  a  Crucible,  with 
a  Dram  of  Kermes  Mineral.  The  Fufion  was  made  as  in 
the  common  Procefs  of  Regulus,  and  there  were  Scoria  form’d 
in  it  ;  but  during  the  Fufion  there  rofe  to  the  Edges  of  the 
Crucible,  which  was  cover’d,  a  white  Powder  interfperfed  with 
Needles,  which  was  nothing  but  Regulus.  I  feparated  the  Re¬ 
gulus  from  the  Scoria ,  and  found  that  I  had  of  it  ten  Grains 
and  an  half.  When  thefe  Scoriae  were  put  into  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
the  Iron  diflolved,  and  the  fulphureous  Part  of  the  Kermes  con¬ 
tinued  feparate  from  the  Solution  of  the  Iron.  I  poured  off 
the  Liquor,  and  precipitated  the  Iron  by  Galls  ;  and  the  inflam¬ 
mable  Sulphur  being  feparated,  I  then  had  ten  Grains  and  an 
half  of  pure  Regulus  in  a  Lump,  and  near  four  Grains  of  Re- 
guline  Flowers,  which  in  all  amount  to  fourteen  Grains  and 
an  half. 

Two  Grains  at  moft  made  up  the  Reguline  Portion,  which 
might  have  remained  in  the  Scoria ,  fince  to  me  they  appeared 
to  contain  nothing  but  Iron,  alcaline  Salt,  and  Sulphur.  Thus, 
according  to  this  Experiment,  there  muft  have  been  fixteen  or 
feventeen  Grains  of  Regulus*  in  a  Dram  of  Kermes  ;  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Grains  of  alcaline  Salt ,  and  forty  or  forty-one 
Grains  of  comjnon  Sulphur. 

I  here  finifh  the  Examination  of  Kermes  made  by  Ebul¬ 
lition,  and  come  to  confider  a  quicker  Method  of  preparing 
it  by  Fufion,  obferving  at  the  fame  time  both  the  Choice  and 
Proportions  of  the  alcaline  Salt,  without  which  the  Kermes 
would  neither  have  the  Finenefs,  the  Lightnefs,  nor  the  Co¬ 
lour,  which  are  effential  to  it.  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  R.  1735. 

Continuation  of  Mr.  Geoffroy’j  Obfervations  on  Kermes 

Mineral. 

That  no  Circumftance  might  be  defe&ive  in  our  Chymical 
Examination  of  the  Kermes  Mineral,  it  was  neceflary  to 
imitate  the  Pra&ice  of  fome  Chymifts,  who  have  fubftituted  the 
Fufion  of  Antimony  with  an  alcaline  Salt,  inftead  of  the  Ebul¬ 
lition  of  that  Mineral  with  the  fame  Salt ;  and  this  will,  at  the 
fame  time,  determine  the  Proportion  of  Salt  neceflary  to  be  ufed, 
for  obtaining  the  Kermes  as  fine,  beautiful,  and  well-colour’d, 
as  by  means  of  Ebullition. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  greater  Certainty,  with  refpedl  to  this 
Proportion,  I  always  ufed  Hungarian  Antimony,  very  finely 
pulverized,  which  facilitated  its  thorough  Mixture  with  the  al¬ 
caline  Salt  ;  and  performed  all  my  Fulions  in  Glafs  Retorts, 
that  nothing  might  be  loft  of  thofe  Subftances  which  might 
feparate  from  the  Compound  during  the  Operation.  At  laft, 
after  I  had  try’d  Experiments  with  Antimony,  I  fubftituted 
inftead  thereof  its  Regulus,  and  put  it  in  Fufion  in  like  manner 
with  an  alcaline  Salt. 

An  Ounce  of  Antimony  levigated,  and  half  an  Ounce  of 
Nitre  fixed  by  Charcoal,  having  been  well  mixed,  and  put 
in  a  Retort,  yielded  a  Phlegm  with  white  and  thick  Vapours. 
The  Surface  of  the  Matter,  after  fome  time,  took  a  red  Co¬ 
lour,  which  was  a  fure  Sign,  that  the  grofs  Sulphur  of  Antimony 
began  to  unite  with  the  alcaline  Salt,  and  to  form  a  Liver. 
Afterwards  it  diftilled  fome  Drops  of  a  yellow  Liquor,  and 
then  there  appeared,  in  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  a  concrete, 
volatile  Salt,  which  was  as  penetrating  as  common  volatile  Sal 
Ammoniac. 

If  you  have  a  Mind  to  feparate  this  Salt,  you  muft  take  the 
Retort  off' the  Fire  as  foon  as  it  is  formed,  or  elfe  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  Heat,  with  the  fucceeding  nitrous  Vapours,  will 
make  it  difappear  ;  and  then  the  Liquor  in  the  Receiver,  being 
no  longer  acid  or  alcaline,  fmells  of  nothing  but  an  Empyreuma. 
When  you  have  taken  away  the  volatile  Salt,  in  order  to  make 
Experiments  of  it,  and  to  be  allured,  that  it  has  all  its  due  Pro¬ 
perties,  if  you  replace  the  Retort  over  the  Fire,  and  aug¬ 
ment  it  by  Degrees,  the  Matter  heaves  and  puffs  up,  and  be- 
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comes  of  a  lively  Red,  over  all  its  Surface,  and  at  laft  feme 
white  and  farinaceous  Flowers  arife  to  the  Top  of  the  Retort. 

This  Proportion  of  two  Thirds  of  Antimony  to  one  of  fixed 
Nitre,  leaves  no  Regulus  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort.  This 
I  am  affured  of,  by  repeating  the  Operation  five  or  fix  times. 

If  you  make  ufe  of  equal  Parts  of  Antimony  and  fixed  Nitre, 
for  Inftance,  an  Ounce  of  each,  the  Mafs  fooner  becomes  red 
upon  the  Surface,  runs  more  equably  in  Fufion  without  fwell- 
ing,  and  depofits  at  the  Bottom  a  Regulus,  which,  in  this 
Quantity,  ufually  weighs  eighteen  or  nineteen  Grains,  befides 
the  fmall  Particles  which  are  not  reunited  to  the  main  Lump, 
but  remain  difperfed  in  the  faline  and  fulphureous  Scoriae  that  are 
found  above  the  little  Mafs  of  Regulus. 

In  performing  the  fame  Operation  with  two  Parts  or  one 
Ounce  of  Antimony,  and  three  Parts  or  an  Ounce  and  half 
of  the  fame  nitrous  Alcali,  we  fhall  find,  for  one  Ounce  of 
Antimony,  forty  Grains  of  Regulus,  befides  the  fcatter’d  Par¬ 
ticles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  more  white  Vapours  are  elevated 
with  this,  than  with  the  two  preceding  Proportions  ;  and  alfo, 
that  more  volatile  concrete  Salt  is  thence  extracted. 

That  I  might  render  my  Account  of  Proceffes  on  the  Kermes 
complete,  I  try’d  the  Fufion  of  Antimony  with  other  alcaline 
Salts,  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  Nitre  fixed  by  Charcoal.  I 
knew  very  well,  that  they  all  formed  a  Liver  with  the  grofs  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  Mineral  ;  but  it  was  neceflary  to  know  if  there 
were  any  Difference,  and  whether  the  Produ£ts  were  uniform. 

Firft  then  I  made  ufe  of  Nitre  fixed  by  Tartar  :  This  alca¬ 
line  Salt  had  been  diflolved,  filtrated,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
duced  to  a  white,  dry,  faline  Mafs.  Half  an  Ounce  of  this 
I  mixed  with  an  Ounce  of  Antimony,  reduced,  as  I  faid, 
to  a  Very  fine  Powder.  After  the  Phlegm  there  arofe  red 
Vapours,  which  had  the  Smell  and  Tafte  of  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
but  lafted  not  long.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  white  Vapours, 
and  thefe  again  by  a  volatile  Salt  in  a  dry  Form.  When  I 
lifted  up  the  Dome  of  the  Furnace,  I  perceived,  that  tho’  the 
Salt  which  I  ufed  had,  in  common  Effays,  fhew’d  all  the  Signs 
of  a  true  fixed  Alcali,  there  were  yet  fome  Particles  of  Nitre, 
which  had  not  been  alcalifed  by  the  Detonation  of  that  Salt 
with  the  Tartar  ;  for  they  ran  into  Fufion  anew  with  the  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  Antimony,  and  kindled  one  after  another.  This 
F ulmination  was  much  more  fenfible  in  another  Experiment, 
where  I  ufed  four  times  the  Quantity  of  the  Mixture.  I  ob- 
ferved,  moreover,  that  in  the  Places  where  the  Nitre  fulmi¬ 
nated,  it  left  white  Spots,  which,  taken  off  with  Care,  con- 
fifted  of  a  diaphoretic  Antimony.  But  I  took  no  Care  to  pro- 
fecute  my  Obfervations  this  way  any  farther. 

The  Mafs  which  at  laft  remained  in  the  Retort  afforded  me 
no  more  coile£ted  Regulus,  than  in  the  firft  Operation  which  I 
made,  in  the  fame  Proportion,  with  Nitre  fixed  by  Charcoal. 
When  I  augmented  the  Proportion  of  the  Nitre  fixed  by 
Tartar,  I  recover’d  a  Regulus,  as  in  the  preceding  Experi¬ 
ments. 

Thus  thefe  two  Alcalies,  proceeding  both  from  fixed  Nitre, 
either  by  means  of  Charcoal,  or  Tartar,  afford  us  no  percep¬ 
tible  Difference  in  their  manner  of  acting  upon  Antimony. 
This,  indeed,  ought  to  be  the  Cafe,  but  it  was  good  to  be  aV- 
fured  of  it  from  Experiments. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Trial  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  which 
we  know  is  the  pureft  of  all  Salts.  When  it  is  well  made, 
we  find  in  it  nothing  of  a  foreign  or  of  a  volatile  Salt,  which  we 
almoft  conftantly  meet  with  in  Nitre,  in  whatever  Manner  it  is 
alcalifed.  This  Salt  of  Tartar,  when  I  ufed  four  Drams  of  it 
with  an  Ounce  of  Antimony,  feparated  nothing  at  all  of  a  Re¬ 
gulus  ;  but  every  time  I  repeated  the  Operation  with  fix  Drams 
or  an  Ounce  of  that  Salt,  I  obtained  forty  or  fifty  Grains  of 
fine  Regulus  from  every  Ounce  of  Antimony. 

In  this  Operation,  no  volatile  Salt  is  fublimed,  becaufe  I  ufe 
a  pure  fixed  Alcali,  whereas  when  I  make  ufe  of  Nitre,  fixed 
either  by  Charcoal  or  Tartar,  I  meet  with  Particles  not  alca¬ 
lifed,  which  ftill  retain  all  their  Acid.  Thefe  Particles  of  Nitre, 
completing  their  Decompofition,  abandon  their  alcaline  Salt  to 
the  Acid  of  Sulphur,  which  together  make  a  kind  of  vitriolated 
Tartar  ;  and  the  Portion  of  nitrous  Acid,  when  drfengaged 
from  the  other  Parts  of  the  Nitre,  unites  with  another  Portion 
of  the  inflammable  Principle  of  Sulphur,  and  forms  with  it  the 
volatile  Salt  which  I  found,  and  juft  now  fpoke  of.  Perhdps 
we  might  account  for  this  in  a  more  Ample  way,  by  fuppofing 
fomething  Ammoniacal  in  the  Nitre  ;  and  in  this  Cafe,  the  Ex¬ 
plication  I  juft  now  gave  of  it  would  be  ufelefs. 

The  Salt  extra&ed  by  Lixiviation  from  the  calcin’d  Lees  of 
Wine,  after  it  is  dry’d  and  calcin’d,  ought  to  be  a  pure  Alcali 
of  the  fame  Nature  as  Salt  of  Tartar,  becaufe.it  has  an  Origi¬ 
nal  almoft  like  it ;  and  hence  alfo  this  Salt,  being  melted  with 
the  Antimony,  produced  no  Alteration.  There  appeared,  as 
in  the  Experiment  with  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  a  white  Vapour, 
fome  farinaceous  Flowers,  and  a  fait  Liquor  fomewhat  urinous, 
and  fuch  as  I  had  obtained  from  a  Procefs  with  Salt  of  Tartar . 
Both  of  them  produce  a  white  Precipitate  in  a  common  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Mercury  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which  Precipitate  after¬ 
wards  becomes  greyifh.  As  long  as  I  ufed  but  one  halt  Ounce 
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of  this  Salt  of  Wine-lees,  with  an  Ounce  of  Antimony,  I  found 
no  Separation  of  a  Regulus  ;  but  when  I  put  fix  Drams,  it 
produced  forty  Grains  of  Regulus,,  as  the  fix  Drams  of  Salt  ot 
Tartar  had  done  before. 

It  remain’d  to  know  what  Effort  the  Salt  of  Pot-afh  would 
produce.  Half  an  Ounce  of  this  Salt,  which  had  beenpurify’d  by 
a  Solution  in  cold  Water,  in  order  to  fcparate  it  from  the  vi- 
triolated  Tartar  which  it  contained,  afterwards  dry  d,  and  then 
mixed  with  an  Ounce  of  Antimony,  fhew’d  no  Sign  of  vola¬ 
tile  Salt.  But  the  flight  farinaceous  Duft,  which  was  fublimed, 
as  in  the  preceding  Experiments,  was  of  an  Orange-colour, 
which  fhew’d  fome  fmall  Difference  between  this  Salt  and  the 
other  alcaline  Salts  which  I  had  made  ufe  of  before.  The  Li¬ 
quor,  convey’d  into  the  fmall  Receiver,  had  a  weak,  volatile 
Smell,  and  precipitated  a  Solution  of  Mercury  to  a  white  Coa- 
gulum,  which  afterwards  affum’d  the  yellow  Colour  of  Tur- 
bith.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  contains  a  little  of 
the  Acid  of  Sulphur,  which  was  difengaged  during  the  Fu- 
fion  of  the  Mixture  ;  and  that  befldes  thefe  Acids,  there  is 
alfo  in  the  Liquor  a  fmall  Quantity  of  an  urinous,  volatile 
Spirit,  fince  it  makes  a  white  Precipitation  in  a  Solution  of 
corroiive  Sublimate  :  Befldes,  after  Precipitation,  it  forms  upon 
the  Liquor  a  Pellicle  with  all  the  Colours  of  the  Rainbow, 
which  is  a  fure  Mark  of  a  fulphureous  Acid.  In  this  Operation, 
where  we  took  two  Parts  of  Antimony  for  one  Part  of  Salt  of 
Pot-afh,  we  obtained  no  Regulus. 

Being  fenflble  therefore,  that  this  Proportion  of  alcaline  Salt, 
of  whatever  Kind  it  may  be,  afforded  no  Regulus,  which,  when 
that  Proportion  was  augmented,  gather’d  into  a  Mafs  fufEciently 
fenflble,  I  was  willing  to  try  what  would  happen  from  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  that  Proportion,  and,  in  purfuance  of  this  Refo- 
lution,  took  but  two  Drams  of  Salt  of  Tartar  for  one  Ounce 
of  Antimony. 

There  was  no  fulphureous  Matter  fublimed,  but  there  were 
always  fome  white  Vapours  ;  and  that  fmall  Quantity  of  Li¬ 
quor  which  palTed  into  the  Receiver,  was  in  a  flight  Degree 
urinous  ;  the  Mafs  melted  in  the  Retort  was  half  vitrify’d,  and 
the  Need'es  of  the  Antimony  were  totally  deftroy’d.  One 
might  compare  it  to  thofe  Livers  of  Antimony  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horfes,  in  the  Preparation  of  which  we  have  been 
faving  of  Nitre,  in  not  al'owing  the  common  Proportion,  which 
is  of  equal  Parts  of  that  Salt  and  Antimony. 

To  make  it  appear,  that  the  Comparifon  is  exart  enough,  I 
melted  an  Ounce  of  Nitre  with  four  Ounces  of  Antimony  in 
a  Crucible.  The  Nitre,  in  fulminating,  carry’d  off  from  the 
Mineral  a  Part  of  its  Sulphur,  and  even  of  its  Regulus  ;  for, 
during  the  Detonation,  there  was  an  Elevation  of  Flowers, 
and  thefe  Flowers  were  very  red.  Tfle  Detonation  being  at 
laft  ceafed,  I  kept  the  Mixture  for  fome  time  in  Fuflon,  and 
there  remained  a  Crocus  Metallorum ,  refembling  that  which 
was  the  Refult  of  my  Operation  by  the  Retort  :  Eut  this  laft 
had  loft  nothing  of  its  Sulphur,  nor  of  its  Share  of  Regulus, 
becaufe  I  ufed  an  alcaline  Salt,  which  does  not  fulminate, 
whereas,  in  the  Experiment  which  I  made  in  the  Crucible,  I 
made  ufe  of  Nitre  which  fulminated. 

When  I  augmented  the  Proportion  of  alcaline  Salts  to  three 
Drams,  for  one  Ounce  of  Antimony,  I  found  in  the  Retort  a 
reddifh  Mafs  nearly  of  the  Colour  of  Liver  of  common  Anti¬ 
mony,  with  its  interior  Subftance  divided  into  little  Surfaces, 
ftriated,  in  form  of  Needles,  like  the  Lapis  Haematites.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  the  Proportions  of  two  and  three  Parts  of  Nitre, 
to  eight  Parts  of  Antimony,  are  too  weak  to  open  the  Anti¬ 
mony  to  afufficient  Degree  ;  for  the  Mafs  which  remains  after 
Fuflon,  contrails  no  Humidity  from  the  Air.  There  muft  be, 
at  leaft,  four  Parts  of  alcaline  Salt  to  eight  of  Antimony,  that 
the  melted  Mafs  may  be  capable  of  Solution  ;  and  it  plainly 
appears,  that  it  ought  to  be  foluble,  and  foluble  in  all  its  Parts, 
that  it  may  afterwards  be  capable  of  precipitating  the  Kermes  by 
Ebullition  in  common  Water,  without  any  Separation  of  its 
Portion  of  Regulus. 

This  Proportion  being  fettled  as  the  Standard,  throughout 
all  the  Experiments  which  I  made,  moll  of  which  I  have  fup- 
prefled,  that  I  might  not  make  this  Paper  of  an  unneceflary 
Length,  I  go  on  to  examine  the  Kermes  precipitated  from  Maf- 
fes  capable  of  Solution. 

I  boil’d  them  two  Hours,  or  thereabouts,  in  two  Pints  of 
Rain-water,  and  when  the  Liquor  was  reduced  to  Half,  or  a 
Quarter,  I  filtrated  it.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  Time 
of  Boiling,  the  Liquor  had  a  very  fulphureous  Smell,  and  fhew’d 
Signs  of  fomething  volatile  and  urinous,  as  in  the  Ample  Ope¬ 
ration  on  the  Kermes ,  performed  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
Ebullition. 

The  Liquor,  having  been  filtrated  boiling-hot,  thro’  a  double 
Paper,  into  a  China  Bafon,  into  which,  by  way  of  Precaution, 
I  had  before  poured  two  Pints  of  boiling  Water,  for  Reafons 
which  I  fhall  declare  hereafter,  as  it  cool’d,  there  was  com¬ 
monly  precipitated  a  red  Powder.  I  decanted  and  filtrated  the 
cold  Liquor,  and  poured  it  again  upon  the  Reflduum,  and 
boiled  them  together  ;  I  filtrated  again,  and  repeated  the  Boil¬ 
ing  and  Filtration  three  times* 


As  to  the  Mafles,  which  contrart  not  the  leaft  Humidity 
from  the  Air,  as  thofe  where  I  put  but  three  Drams  of  alca¬ 
line  Salt  to  an  Ounce  of  Antimony,  after  long  boiling,  there 
was  precipitated  nothing  but  a  grofs  Magiftery  of  the  Colour  of 
Oker,  which  is  always  the  Colour  of  Kermes ,  when  it  is 
ill  prepared,  whether  it  be  by  Fuflon,  or  in  the  ordinary  Way, 
by  Ample  Ebullition.  This  proves,  that  the  Proportion  of 
three  Drams  of  alcaline  Salt  to  an  Ounce  of  Antimony  is  no 
good  Proportion. 

The  Mafs  which  refults  from  hence,  is  to  be  look’d  upon  as 
a  Crocus  Metallorum,  fince  we  alfo  find  fome  Particles  which 
refemble  it  upon  the  Filtre.  ’  Tis  true,  if  we  repeat  the  Boil¬ 
ings,  and  add  a  little  alcaline  Salts  to  each  Boiling,  we  fhall 
come  at  laft  to  reduce  the  whole  Mafs  to  a  colour’d  Kermes  j 
but  the  Work  would  be  as  long  as  what  I  fpoke  of  in  my  pre¬ 
ceding  Memoir,  and  the  Chymifts,  who  prepared  the  Kermes 
by  Fuflon,  had  no  other  View  than  to  fhorten  this  Labour. 

However,  tho’  this  Proportion  be  not  fufficient  to  reduce 
Antimony  to  a  Kermes ,  it  opens  it  enough  to  render  it  of  fome 
Service  in  Ptifans  made  of  the  fudorific  Woods,  in  which  it  is 
cuftomary  to  boil  crude  Antimony  ty’d  up  in  a  Knot,  without 
confidering  that  it  can  communicate  nothing  to  the  Deco&ion, 
if  it  be  not  firft  open’d  by  fome  acid  or  alcaline  Salt.  For  this 
Reafon  a  famous  Empiric,  whofe  Ptifans  were  in  great  Repute 
during  his  Life,  prepared  his  Antimony  by  Fuflon  with  Salt  of 
Wormwood,  and  then  boiled  it  with  the  Woods. 

If  the  Liquor  be  too  much  evaporated  before  Filtration,  there 
is  precipitated,  during  Refrigeration,  a  grofs  Matter  like  a  gru- 
mous  Mucilage  ;  becaufe  the  Kermes  is  not  difperfed  in  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  Quantity  of  Liquor  to  admit  of  its  precipitating  by  De¬ 
grees  ;  befldes  the  Concentration  of  the  alcaline,  faline,  ful¬ 
phureous,  and  reguline  Liquor  in  this  Cafe,  tire  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Sulphur,  collected  into  too  fmall  a  Space,  is  much  more 
difpofed  to  reunite,  and  the  Molecules  of  this  Sulphur,  approach¬ 
ing  one  another,  form,  in  fpite  of  Lotions,  a  kind  of  refinous 
and  fhining  Covering  upon  the  Mafs  of  thefe  Magifteries,  which 
is  very  perceptible  after  drying. 

But  the  Proportion  of  alcaline  Salt  being  fuch  as  is  agreed, 
and  fuch  as  my  Experiments  have  taught  me,  there  is  no  greater 
Quantity  of  Liver  formed  than  what  is  neceffary  to  divide  the 
Reguline  Part,  to  reduce  it  into  Particles  fine  enough  to  pafs 
thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Filtre,  and  to  keep  thofe  Particles  clean 
and  free  from  that  glutinous  Pellicle,  which  would  reunite  them 
in  grofs  Molecules,  and  render  the  Precipitation  grumous.  Be¬ 
fldes,  if  there  be  too  much  alcaline  Sa.t,  the  Excefs  of  that 
Salt  reduces  the  Regulus  ;  and  this  Regulus,  fo  reduced,  is 
purely  loft,  as  to  the  Kermes ,  the  Preparation  of  which  we  have 
in  View. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  of  the  too  fudden 
Coalition  of  the  Particles  of  the  Kermes ,  I  put,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  boiling  Water  into  the  Bowl  placed  under  the  Filtre,  that 
if  the  Evaporation  of  the  Liquor  has  been  carry’d  too  far,  the 
Salt,  which  by  that  means  alone  would  be  too  much  concen¬ 
trated,  may  extend  itfelf  afrefti  in  this  warm  Water,  and  be¬ 
come  more  capable  of  keeping  the  Parts  of  the  Antimony, 
which  it  has  attenuated,  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other.  This 
Method  I  propofe,  retards  the  Condenfation  occafioned  by  the 
Cold  of  the  external  Air,  which,  without  this,  would  be  too 
fudden.  And,  indeed.  Experience  has  convinced  me,  that,  by 
this  means,  the  Kermes  was  precipitated  much  finer,  and  of  a 
much  more  lively  Colour,  than  when  I  put  no  boiling  W ater 
into  the  Bowl.  Befldes,  the  Kermes  muft  be  dry’d  in  the  Shade, 
becaufe  a  too  brifk  Heat  makes  the  Particles  of  the  Sulphur 
coalefce,  and  form  the  above-mentioned  Varnifh. 

I  fhall  not  give  xthe  Preference  to  any  one  of  the  Salts  in 
particular  which  I  employ’d  in  thefe  Proceffes  of  the  Kermes  by 
Fuflon,  becaufe,  with  each  of  then),  I  procured  a  Magiftery 
equally  beautiful,  when  I  us’d  them  in  the  fame  Quantity. 

I  have  alfo  obferv’d,  that  whatever  alcaline  Salt  I  employ’d, 
whether  in  the  Prepartion  of  the  Kermes  by  Ebullition,  or  by 
Fuflon,  there  was  always  a  conflderable  Quantity  of  white 
Earth,  feparated  from  the  Mixture  when  diifolved  in  boiling 
W ater.  I  have  fpoken  of  this  Earth  in  the  former  Part  of  this 
Memoir. 

From  all  I  have  faid,  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  precife  Quan¬ 
tity  of  alcaline  Salt,  which  muft  be  mix’d  with  two  Parts  of 
Antimony,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  Kermes  by  Fuflon, 
cannot  be  difcovered  but  by  making  Experiments.  I  confefs 
it  was  in  this  Manner  that  I  arrived  to  a  Certainty  about  it  ; 
but  I  might  have  alfo  difcover’d  it,  by  reflerting  on  the  Analogy 
which  this  Procefs  bears  to  the  common  Manner  oi  preparing 
the  Liver  of  Sulphur ,  which,  if  well  made,  ought  to  diffolve 
Gold  by  Solution,  or  render  it,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  foluble,  fo 
that  it  may  pafs  thro’  the  Filtre,  when  the  Mixture  has  been 
diffolved  in  Water  :  Now  this  Proportion  of  a  Liver  of  Sul¬ 
phur,  well  prepared,  conflfts  in  equal  Parts  of  alcaline  Salt  and 
Sulphur  mix’d  together;  and  the  entire  Mafs,  refulting  from  the 
Mixture,  diflolves  totally  in  Water,  without  any  Part  of  the 
Sulphur  feparating  from  it.  The  Truth  ot  this  is  well  enough 

known  ;  but  however  exact  the  Analogy,  or,  rather,  the  Re¬ 
lation 
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latlon  between  thefe  two  Proceffcs  may  be,  it  was  ftill  ncceffary 
to  know  the  prtcife  Quantity,  or  atleaft  very  near  fo,  of  the 
inflammable  Sulphur  that  Antimony  can  contain.  This  can  no 
otherwife  be  done,  than  by  finding  by  different  Experiments, 
what  Quantity  of  .common  Sulphur  muft  be  ufed  in  order  to 
reftore  a  purified  Regulus  to  an  Antimony  richly  furnifhed  with 
Needles.  This  Attempt  I  myfelf  made  j  however,  I  wave 
a  Detail  of  my  fcveral  Effays  for  that  Purpofe.  By  making  all 
my  Experiments  in  Retorts,  that  I  might  lofe  none  of  the  Mix¬ 
ture,  I  was  allur’d,  that  by  mixing  two  Drams  of  Sulphur 
with  one  Ounce  of  Regulus,  we  fhall  find  a  Piece  of  Antimony 
regenerated,  with  beautiful  Needles,  and  which  does  not  differ 
from  the  bell;  chofen  Hungarian  Antimony,  without  any  Part 
of  the  Sulphur  being  fublim’d,  or  raifed  to  the  Neck  of  the 
Retort,  which  happens  when  a  larger  Quantity  of  it  is  ufed. 
There  is  ftill  another  Method  of  afeertaining  the  Proportion  of 
Sulphur  contained  in  Antimony,  which  I  fhall  referve  for 
another  Memoir,  where  I  fhall  lay  down  the  Method  of  try¬ 
ing  Antimony,  and  the  diftinguifhing  Characferiftics  of  its  Pu¬ 
rity. 

Not  fatisfied  with  having  regenerated  the  Regulus  into  a  true 
Antimony,  by  a  juft  and  exadl  Proportion  of  Sulphur,  refem- 
bling  a  Piece  of  well-chofen  Hungarian  Antimony,  to  which  I 
chol'e  to  compare  it ;  I  made  ufe  of  this  regenerated  Antimony, 
in  order  to  make  Kermes  by  Fufion :  I  took  an  Ounce  of  it  re¬ 
duced  to  Powder,  to  which  I  added  half  an  Ounce  of  Nitre 
fixed  by  Charcoal ;  and  I  had  the  fame  Sublimations,  and  the 
fame  Malles,  I  ufed  to  have,  when  I  made  ufe  of  Hungarian 
Antimony.  All  the  Difference  I  could  poflibly  obferve  was, 
that  the  Subftance  was  more  difficultly  fufed,  and  the  Mafs  was 
of  a  more  brownifh  Colour  j  but  when  I  diffolved  it  in  boiling 
Water,  a  Magiftery  precipitated  from  it  almoft  as  beautiful  as 
when  Hungarian  Antimony  was  ufed. 

After  the  entire  Precipitation  of  the  Kermes ,  the  Liquor  or 
Lixivium  yielded  me  a  white  Earth  perfectly  like  that  before- 
mentioned. 

.  That  I  had  given  the  Regulus  the  Proportion  of  Sulphur, 
nfcceffary  to  regenerate  it  into  Antimony,  is  proved  from  this, 
that  if  there  had  not  been  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  it,  I  fhould 
have  found  a  Regulus  in  melting  this  Antimony  with  half  the 
Quantity  of  alcaline  Salt ;  becaufean  alcaline  Salt  does  not  de- 
ftroy  the  Regulus  when  it  adfsalone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
had  been  too  much  Sulphur,  itsExcefs  would  have  been  fublim’d 
in  Flowers  during  the  Regeneration.  Now  in  order  to  fhew, 
that  the  alcaline  Salt  alone  does  not  attack  the  purify’d  Regulus, 
and  cannot  feparate  from  it  a  Magiftery  like  the  Kermes ,  let  it 
only  be  obferved,  that  if  we  melt  Powder  of  Regulus  mixed 
with  fixed  Nitre,  the  unfixed  Part  only  of  that  Salt  a£ts  by  ful¬ 
minating  gently,  and  reduces  the  Parts  of  the  Regulus,  which 
touch  it,  into  a  Powder  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  which  is  a 
Species  of  Diaphoretic  ;  the  Remainder  of  the  Regulus  is  fus’d, 
and  rifes  above  the  Salt  in  little  Drops,  which  being  colledted 
by  the  Solution  of  the  Salt  in  the  boiling  Water,  amounted  al¬ 
moft  to  the  Weight  of  the  Regulus  employ’d  ;  what  is  want¬ 
ing  of  it,  is  that  Part  of  the  Regulus  which  has  been  reduced 
to  a  Diaphoretic  by  the  momentaneous  Detonations  ;  and  from 
the  Solution  of  the  Salt,  not  one  Particle  of  Kermes  is  preci¬ 
pitated.  The  whole  Procefs  is  finifhed  without  any  fenfible 
Lofs  of  the  Regulus,  if,  inftead  of  the  fixed  Nitre,  we  employ 
a  purer  alcaline  Salt,  fuch  as  that  of  Tartar :  But  the  moment¬ 
aneous  Detonations  prove,  that  in  the  common  Procefs  of  the 
Regulus,  the  Regulus  itfelfy  however  well  purified  it  may  have 
been  by  reiterated  Fufions,  ftill  contains  a  confiderable  Portion 
of  fulphureous  Matter,  more  fubtile  indeed  than  the  grofs  and 
inflammable  Sulphur  feparated  from  it ;  but  which  is  ftill  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  Nitre,  which  is  not  alcalized,  fulminate  ;  and, 
in  all  Probability,  this  fulphureous  Principle  is  the  Vehicle  of 
the  rigid  Parts  of  the  vitrifiable  Earth,  and  affifts  them  to  fti- 
mulate  and  twitch  the  nervous  Syftem,  and  thereby  produce 
Vomitings. 

Having  thenfhewn,  that  the  alcalized  Part  of  the  fixed  Ni¬ 
tre  does  not  attack  the  Regulus  during  the  Fufion,  we  have 
no  Reafon  to  be  furprifed,  that  the  Deliquium  of  the  fame  does 
not  a<ft  upon  this  Regulus  in  the  Ebullition,  and  that  from 
a  Pound  of  Regulus  we  can  fcarce  feparate  and  difengage  one 
Grain  of  Kermes. 

From  all  I  have  faid,  I  conclude,  that  in  order  to  procure 
Kermes  by  Fufion,  we  muft  employ  a  very  pure  fixed  alcaline 
Salt ;  that  the  Proportion  of  that  Salt  is,  one  Part  to  two  Parts 
of  Antimony  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  intimately  mixed  ;  that  the  Mafs  drawn  from  the  fufed 
Mixture  after  it  is  reduced  to  a  Powder,  when  hot,  ought  to 
Se  put  into  boiling  Water,  and  remain  in  it  for  an  Hour  or 
two,  before  it  is  filtrated ;  that  there  ought  to  be  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Bowl  which  receives  this  faline  and  antimonial  Liquor, 
for  the  Reafons  above-mentioned  ;  that  every  Ounce  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  thus  treated,  yields,  after  three  Ebullitions  of  the  Mafs 
diffolved.  in  Water,  from  five  Drams  fixty  Grains  to  fix  Drams 
thirty  Grains  of  Kermes ,  almoft  as  beautiful  as  that  which  is 

yielded  by  Ebullition,  according  to  the  Procefs  publifhed  by  the 
VoL.  I. 
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King’s  Order  ;  that  it  is  not  neverthelefs  fo  fmooth  to  the 
Touch,  and  that  it  wants  that  downy  Softnefs,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  diftinguifhing  Charadteriftic  of  that  which  is  prepared 
fimply  by  Ebullition  :  As  to  the  Effects  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  confidered  as  a  diaphoretic  Medicine,  I  believe  them 
perfe&ly  alike. 

I  have  faid,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  firft  Part  of  this  fecond 
Memoir,  that  from  Antimony  treated  by  Acids,  we  might  have 
a  Remedy,  which,  if  exhibited  in  a  fmall  Dofe,  fhould  produce 
the  fame  Effedts  with  the  Kermes  :  As  the  Preparation  of  it  is 
very  eafy,  it  might  be  fubftituted  in  its  room,  efpecially  in  the 
Hofpitals.  In  this  Cafe,  Acids  adf  upon  this  Mineral  in  the 
following  manner : 

I  took  for  my  Experiments  Hungarian  Antimony,  fplit  into 
Laminae,  according  to  the  Diretftion  of  its  Needles,  that  I 
might  the  better  obferve  the  feveral  Phenomena  that  fhould 
occur. 

Neither  the  white  and  concentrated  Oil  of  Vitriol,  nor  that 
which  has  been  weakened  and  diluted  with  common  Water, 
act,  when  cold,  either  upon  thefe  Laminae  of  Antimony,  of 
upon  the  Pieces  of  Regulus  ;  this  Acid  only  darkened  the 
Luftre  of  the  fhining  little  Surfaces  of  the  Regulus.  But  if  we 
put  into  a  Retort  half  a  Dram  of  the  like  pure  Regulus,  and 
pour  upon  it  four  Parts  or  two  Drams  of  white  and  concen¬ 
trated  Oil  of  Vitriol,  with  the  firft  Degree  of  Heat,  the  Oil 
of  Vitriol  will  become  brown,  a  fuffocating  fulphureous  Smell 
will  arife  from  it,  which  will  augment  in  proportion  as  the 
Regulus  is  penetrated  and  corroded  by  the  Acid  ;  for  there  is 
no  true  and  real  Difl'olution  happens  to  it. 

By  augmenting  the  Fire,  an  apparently  mucilaginous  Matter 
is  feparated  from  it ;  and  when  the  Oil  has  begun  to  boil,  the 
Regulus  is  reduced  into  a  white  faline  Mafs,  juft  as  it  happens 
to  Mercury  in  the  Procefs  for  Turbith  Mineral  j  a  true  Sulphur 
is  fublimed,  or  raifed  to  the  Neck  of  the  Retort ;  and  laftly, 
all  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  paffes  into  the  Receiver,  and  leaves  in  the 
Retort  the  Regulus  reduced  to  a  white,  tumifted,  and  faline  Mafs  : 
The  Fire  being  extinguiftied,  I  feparated  the  Retort  from  its 
Receiver,  and  as  foon  as  the  external  Air  enter’d,  there  burft 
out  a  fulphureous  Vapour  as  white  and  thick  as  the  Steam  of  that 
Liquor,  which  is  prepared  with  corrofive  Sublimate  and  Tin. 

The  white  and  faline  Mafs  remaining  in  the  Retort  weigh’d 
feventy  Grains  ;  fo  that  it  had  augmented  thirty-four  Grains, 
which  muft  have  come  from  the  vitriolic  Acid  which  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Regulus  ;  and  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  conveyed  to 
the  Receiver,  had  loft  almoft  as  much,  and  had,  befides,  be¬ 
come  confiderably  lefs  acid.  This  faline  Mafs  to  me  appeared  to 
be  too  much  of  a  cauftic  Nature  for  internal  Ufe. 

I  did  not  perform  this  Experiment  with  Antimony,  becaufe 
it  is  deferibed  in  the  Obfervations  of  Frederic  Hoffman ,  and 
becaufe  I  could  fay  no  more  concerning  it  than  he  has  there 
done. 

The  pureft  Spirit  of  Salt  does  not  a<ft  fenfibly  either  upon 
Antimony,  or  its  Regulus  ;  but  it  difengages,  tho’  flowly,  from 
Antimony  reduced  to  fmall  Pieces,  iome  light  fulphureous 
Flakes. 

The  Cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Acid  of  Nitre  ;  it  attacks 
by  little  and  little  thefe  Lamina:  of  Antimony,  and  there  arife 
from  it  a  great  many  Bubbles  of  Air ;  the  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
during  this  Fermentation,  gradually  affumes  a  greenifh  Colour 
with  a  faint  Caft  of  Blue  ;  and  if  more  of  this  acid  Spirit 
than  is  neceffary  is  not  put  into  the  Veffel,  it  is  almoft  wholly 
abforb’d  by  thefe  Lamina ,  which  it  penetrates,  and  feparates 
from  each  other,  according  to  the  Dire£lion  of  their  Needles. 
If  there  is  too  much  of  this  Acid,  that  is,  if  it  fwims  above  the 
Antimony,  it  deftroys  thefe  Lamina ,  and  reduces  them  to  a 
white  Powder. 

But  if  the  Abforption  of  this  Acid  is  flowly  made,  we  dif- 
cover  among  thefe  diftended  Laminae,  little  faline  and  tranfpa- 
rent  Cryftals,  which  grow  gradually  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  Pyrites ,  in  which  we  often  perceive  little  Cryftals  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  which  have  not  as  yet  affumed  very  determined  Shapes 
and  Figures.  Thefe  little  Cryftals  of  the  antimonial  Laminae 
are  intermixed  with  the  yellow  Parts,  which,  being  carefully 
difengaged,  burn  like  common  Sulphur. 

I  ufed  all  my  Endeavours  to  feparate  a  certain  Quantity  of 
thefe  little  Cryftals,  but  my  Attempts  were  in  vain  ;  for  they 
difappear  foon  after  they  are  formed,  and  are  apparently  cover’d 
with  a  white  Powder  or  Magiftery,  which  is  fucceffively  form’d 
in  proportion  as  the  Acid  of  the  Nitre  difengages  and  feparates 
the  fpiculated  Particles  of  the  Antimony.  But  though  I  can¬ 
not  (hew  thefe  little  Cryftals  formed  by  the  Union  of  the  Spirit 
of  Nitre  with  the  Antimony,  the  Formation  of  that  nitrous 
antimonial  Salt  is  not  for  that  Reafon  the  lefs  real.  Befides,  I* 
find  the  like  Appearances,  when  I  fubftitute  the  Regulus  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  Antimony  itfelf.  A  good  deal  of  Attention  is 
neverthelefs  requifite  to  feparate  thefe  Cryftals ;  as  foon  as  the 
Air  a&s  upon  them,  they  lofe  their  Tranlparency  ;  and  if  the 
Regulus  is  allow’d  to  reduce  itfelf  into  a  Magiftery  to  a  certain 
Degree,  they  are  no  longer  diftinguilhable. 

,  7  Thus, 
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Thus,  in  order  to  obferve  thefe  Cryftals,  it  is  neeeffary  b 
break  the  Regulus  into  Pieces,  to  put  thefe  Pieces  into  a  fmall 
glafs  Veffcl,  and  pour  Spirit  of  Nitre  upon  them,  to  the  halt 
of  their  Height  only,  that  they  may  not  be  all  covered  by  it. 
This  Acid  penetrates  them,  makes  them  exfoliate  into  white 
Scales  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  Surfaces  of  thefe  Scales  that  thefe 
white  unpolifhed  Cryftals  are  formed.  Thefe  Cryftals  grow 
and  increafe,  in  the  Form  of  Collyflowers,  in  the  Space  of  two 
or  three  Days.  It  is  then  neeeflary  to  withdraw  them,  that 
they  may  not  be  confounded  in  the  white  Magiftery,  which  is 
ftill  forming  itfelf,  and  which  would  prevent  their  being  diftiri- 

guifhed.  , 

The  Spirit  of  Salt,  which  alone  does  not  appear  to  attack 

the  Antimony,  yet  reduces  it  to  a  white  Magiftery,  when  Spirit 
of  Nitre  is  added  to  it.  But  the  Mixture  of  thefe  two  Acids 
with  this  Mineral  produces  no  Appearance  of  Cryftals.  The 
Laminae  of  the  Antimony  foon  become  yellow,  and  very  foetid  ; 
nitrous  Vapours  rife  from  them,  and  yet  the  acid  Liquor  does 
not  feem  to  retain  a  great  many  Parts  of  the  Mineral ;  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame,  it  very  quickly  precipitates  what  it  had 
retain’d  ;  after  which,  Oil  of  Tartar,  poured  upon  it,  no  longer 
produces  any  Precipitation. 

Thus  ’tis  not  enough  to  fay  with  fome  Chymifts,  that  Aqua 
Regia  is  the  Diffolvent  of  the  reguline  Part  of  the  Antimony; 
we  muft  add,  that  the  Aqua  Regia  ought  to  be  poured  upon  the 
Antimony  and  its  Regulus  in  large  Quantities.  Befldes,  the 
Aqua  Regia,  which  produces  this  Diflblution,  ought  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  four  Parts  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  one  Part  of 
the  Spirit  of  Salt.  The  Spirit  of  Nitre,  converted  into  Aqua 
R.eo-ia  by  Sal  Ammoniac,  does  not  diflolve  without  Precipita¬ 
tion,  as  this  Aqua  Regia  does. 

In  two  Ounces  of  an  Aqua  Regia,  compofed  as  I  have  now 
faid,  I  diflolved  a  Dram  of  Regulus  broken  in  fmall  Pieces  ;  and 
that  the  Diflblution  might  be  made  without  a  Precipitation,  I 
was  oblig’d  to  wait  till  one  fmall  Piece  was  totally  diflolved,  be¬ 
fore  I  put  in  another.  The  Experiment  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
Time ;  but  ’tis  reafonable  to  have  recourfe  to  all  Means,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  ourfelves  of  a  Fa£l  which  may  be  contefted.  ’Tis  ne- 
ceflary  I  fhould  alfo  obferve,  that  this  Liquor,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  impregnated  with  the  Regulus,  afliimes  a  beautiful  gold 
Colour,  which  it  infenfibly  lofes  by  the  Evaporation  of  the 
white  Vapours  which  are  continually  riflng. 

The  fame  Aqua  Regia,  ufed  with  the  fame  Precautions,  alfo 
diflolves  in  Antimony  the  regulinePart,  whichis  in  the  Pieces  of 
this  Mineral,  when  thrown  into  it  one  after  another.  The  Diffol- 
vent  having  carried  off  this  reguline  Part,  the  remaining  Pieces 
of  Antimony,  becoming  by  that  means  lighter,  fwim  above. 
If  we  take  them  off,  and  examine  them,  we  fhall  fee,  that  they 
are  Part  of  the  Sulphur  which  the  Antimony  contained. 

Hitherto  I  have  found  nothing  but  this  AquaRegia,  compofed, 
as  I  have  faid,  of  four  Parts  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  one 
Part  of  the  Spirit  of  Salt,  employ’d  to  the  Weight  of  ftxteen 
Drams  upon  one  Dram  of  Regulus,  and  upon  a  fome  what  left 
Weight  of  Antimony,  which  occaflons  a  total  or  complete 
Diflblution  of  the  Regulus  ;  whereas  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  made 
with  Sal  Ammoniac,  quits,  and  foon  allows  the  fmall  Quantity 
of  Regulus  it  had  diflolved,  to  precipitate,  as  the  late  Mir. 
Lemery  has  obferved. 

Mr.  Lemery  made  many  Experiments  with  this  Magiftery  ; 
and  I  am  furprifed  the  Ufe  of  it  is  not  continued  in  Hofpi- 
tals,  and  Country  Places,  where  this  Remedy,  which  cofts  little, 
and* which  is  eafily  prepared,  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  a  <*reat  many  other  antimonial  Medicines,  more  difficult  to 
be  prepared.  I  have  often  obferved,  that  the  Precipitate  of 
Antimony  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  when  well  edulco¬ 
rated  by  feveral  Affuflons  of  boiling  Water,  purges  and  vomits 
like  the  Kermes ,  when  given  in  a  Dofe  of  three  or  four  Grains. 
I  have  alfo  obferved  that  prepared  by  common  Aqua  Regia, 
when  well  wafhed,  to  operate  by  Stool,  if  given  in  the  fame 
Dofe  •  and  that  a  Grain  of  it,  given  for  a  Dofe,  operates  as  a 
Diaphoretic.  Many  poor  Peoples  Children,  attack’d  with  Dif- 
orders  Obftru&ions' and  Fevers,  have  been  firft  relieved,  and 
afterwards  throughly  cured,  by  taking  a  Grain  of  this  Medicine 
for  a  Dofe.  Befldes,  it  may  be  fwallowed  with  lefs  Reluctance 
than  any  other  Preparation  which  fhould  be  either  unpalatable, 
or  more  bulky.  Memoir es  de  l'  Acad.  Royale ,  1735* 

Continuation  of  Mr.  Geoffroy’s  Remarks  on  Antimony. 

In  the  Memoir  which  I  read  laft  Year  upon  the  Kermes,  I 
obliged  myfelf  to  examine  what  might  be  the  Quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  or  inflammable  Sulphur,  which  the  different  Antimonies, 
which  we  meet  with  in  Paris ,  contain  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  determine  he  Quantity  of  pure  Regulus,  which  might  be 
expected  from  that  Mineral  by  Operations  attended  with  lefs 
Lofs  than  in  the  ordinary  Methods. 

Such  an  Inquiry  is  the  Subject  of  this  Memoir,  and  that  you 
may  know  before-hand  what  I  defign  to  illuftrate,  my  Buflnefs 

ihcdl  be,  Antimony  to  a  Calx,  as  much  defulphurated  as 
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poffible,  in  order  to  know,  by  the  Diminution  of  the  Weight, 
how  much  Sulphur  is  evaporated,  I  mean  inflammable  Sulphur. 

2.  To  make  it  appear,  that  every.  Calx  of  Antimony,  that 
is  well  exhaufted  of  inflammable  Sulphur,  is  fcarce  any  more 
than  a  Regulus  ;  and  that  what  is  not  fuch  is  an  Earth,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  that  Mineral,  and  a  Remainder 
of  Sordes,bfrom  which  it  was  not  throughly  purg’d  in  the  Fur- 
nace. 

q.  To  propofe  a  Method  whereby  we  may  obtain  a  much 
greater  Quantity  of  Regulus  from  Antimony,  of  whatever  Kind 
it  be,  thm  by  the  way  of  Procefs  fo  celebrated  by  M.  Stahl , 
and  by  thefe  that  have  copy’d  it  from  him.  And, 

4.  laftly,  To  teach  a  way  of  purifying  the  Regulus,  without 
an  Addition  of  Salts,  and  with  inconfiderable  Lofs. 

All  this  fuppofes  long  Details,  but  then  thefe  Details  will  be 
accompany’d  with  Obfervations  which  will  render  them  the 
more  fupportable.  And  tho’  the  Means  which  I  ufe  may  not 
be  proper  for  thofe  who  perform  thefe  forts  of  Operations  by 
the  Great,  and  have  nothing  in  View  but  to  work  quick,  and 
to  get  Money  by  it,  yet  they  who  prefer  Exa&nefs  before  fuch 
Views,  will,  perhaps,  thank  me  for  my  Labour. . 

We  commonly  meet  with  three  Sorts  of  Antimony  in  this 
Place  ( Paris )  :  One  comes  from  the  old  Mine  of  Auvergne ; 
this,  as  it  was  formerly  worked,  was  fo  fait,  and  fo  little  de¬ 
purated,  that  it  was  ufed  in  nothing  but  grofs  Preparations,  and 
it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  make  the  diaphoretic  Antimony  of  it. 
This  grew  out  of  Ufe,  and  the  Antimony  of  the  new  Manu¬ 
facture  became  in  Repute,  which,  for  Purity,  may  vie  with  the 
choiceft  Hungarian  Antimony.  If  the  Undertakers,  who 
work  that  Mine,  continue  to  furnifh  us  with  as  good  Antimo¬ 
ny,  as  that  upon  which  I  have  performed  my  Operations,  and 
if  the  Mine  be  rich,  we  may  be  almoft  fure,  that  there  will  be 
no  Occaflon  to  get  it  from  Hungary ,  which  would  be  a  conft- 
derable  Advantage  to  the  Kingdom.  Thofe  Authors  who  have 
written  beft  upon  Antimony,  generally  fay,  that  this  Mineral 
ought  to  yield  about  half  its  Weight  in  a  Regulus ;  but  it  is 
poffible  to  obtain  a  far  greater  Quantity.  This  I  {hall  prove  in 
the  Courfe  of  this  Memoir,  by  deferibing  the  different  Methods 
which  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  collecting  the  Reguline  Parc 
of  Antimony  into  one  Angle  Mafs. 

While  I  was  in  the  Courfe  of  my  Eflays  on  the  Reduction 
of  the  various  Preparations  of  Antimony,  I  difeover’d  by  chance 
a  new  Phofphorus,  being  a  Preparation  of  Antimony,  which 
fulminates  with  a  Noife  and  Explofton,  as  foon  as  it  comes  in¬ 
to  Contact  with  the  Air  ;  this  I  try’d  by  repeating  the  Opera¬ 
tion  feveral  times  one  after  another,  and  always  with  the  fame 
Succefs.  I  believe  the  Invention  is  new,  and  I  fhall  give  it  as 
fuch  at  the  End  of  this  Memoir. 

According  to  the  Order  of  operating,  of  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  given  an  Account,  I  begin  with  the  calcining  of  Anti¬ 
mony.  I  have  nothing  to  add  with  refpedt  to  the  ordinary 
Method  of  Calcination,  except  that  the  Aner  this  Mineral  is 
pulverized,  the  better  does  the  common  Sulphur  evaporate  from 
it.  The  Reafon  of  this  is  obvious :  I  always  made  ufe  of  it 
thus  prepared  :  As  I  was  to  compare  the  Weight  and  Colour 
of  the  Calxes  of  different  Antimonies,  it  was  neeeflary  for  me 
to  Ax  an  equal  Time  to  each  Calcination  of  an  equal  Quantity 
of  every  one  of  thofe  Antimonies. 

I  found  by  Experience,  that  ten  Hours  was  the  moft  conve¬ 
nient  Time  for  the  perfect  Calcination  of  twelve  Ounces  of 
this  Mineral  pulverized.  The  Proportion  of  Fire  was  not  fo 
eafy  to  be  Axed  ;  however,  I  came  as  near  to  it  as  poffible,  by 
ufing  in  every  Calcination,  the  fame  Veflel,  the  fame  Furnace, 
and  the  fame  Quantity  of  Charcoal,  and  employing  the  fame 
Operator,  who  always  kept  ftirring  the  Powder  of  the  Anti¬ 
mony,  to  prevent  it  from  running  into  Lumps. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  in  this  Place,  that  the  V  apours 
of  Antimony  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  is  generally  imagined,  and 
as  they  would  really  be,  did  Antimony  contain  an  arfenical 
Sulphur,  as  moft  of  the  German  Chymifts  pretend  ;  f°r 
Perfon  whom  I  employ’d  in  this  Work,  perform’d  above  fifty 
Calcinations,  almoft  continually  one  after  another,  without 
feeling  the  leaft  Inconvenience,  tho’  the  Chimney,  under  which 
the  Furnace  was  placed,  was  none  of  the  beft  for  drawing  0 
Smoke.  ,  . 

The  different  repeated  Calcinations  of  Hungarian  Antimony, 
of  which  I  alwavs  took  the  Weight  ot  twelve  Ounces,  einb 
the  Quantity  which  fuited  the  Capacity  of  my  Veflel,  con  an 
ly  reduced  that  Mineral  to  nine  Ounces  two  Drains,  an  o 

times  to  nine  Ounces  three  Drams.  .  e 

The  fame  Number  of  Calcinations  of  the  old  Antimonjrof 

Auvergne  made  greater  Variations.  I  had  Ca  xes  w  1  g 
ed  ten  Ounces  wanting  twelve  Grains,  f°ine  te''  V.  , .  . . 

Dram,  others  ten  Ounces  three  Drams.  I  a  fo  bought  tb«  old 

Antimony,  which  I  calcined,  from  different "  KTS’  . 
riations  do  not  proceed  fropi  the  1  ime  of  t  e  c  »  , 

was  always  the  fame,  nor  from  the  Degrees  o  »  X  nearlv 
fee  by  the  Precautions  which  I  always  too  o  P  areatex 
equal.  I  can  impute  them  therefore  to  nothing  .  T*f  dif- 

cr  lefs  Impurity  of  thofe  different  Antnnomes  purebafed  £ ^ 
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fcrent  Druggifts ;  for  tho’  they  all  came  from  the  fame  Mine, 
’tis  plain  they  were  fmelted  at  different  Places.  By  Imparity  here, 
I  mean  that  Portion  of  Sordes  which  is  more  conhderable  in 
them  than  in  thofe  Antimonies  which  we  call  pure,  and  remains 
fixed  in  the  Fire  without  diminifhing  its  Weight ;  becaufe,  be¬ 
ing  a  pure  Earth,  it  contains  no  Matter  for  Evaporation. 

Xhe  Calcinations  of  the  Antimony  of  the  new  Mine,  or 
new  Maniifa&ure,  reduced  the  Calx  to  nine  Ounces  two 
Drams  and  an  half,  nine  Ounces  three  Drams,  and  nine  Ounces 
four  Drams;  fo  that  I  may  with  Reafon  affirm,  that  it  was  al¬ 
moft  as  pure  as  Hungarian  Antimony.  Befides,  the  Calx,  when 
gripp’d  of  its  Sulphur,  is  of  a  light- grey-afh  Colour,  like  the 
Calx  of  Hungarian  Antimony,  whereas  that  of  the  old  Anti¬ 
mony  of  Auvergne  is  of  a  much  more  brownifh  Colour:  The 
Purity  of  the  Antimonies  we  are  now  examining,  is  known 
from  what  I  have  now  faid,  concerning  the  greater  or  lefs  Lofs 
they  fuftained  during  Calcination  ;  the  more  it  lofes,  the  more  it 
contains,  cateris  paribus ,  of  common  Sulphur,  which,  as  is 
fufficiently  known,  is  an  eflential  Ingredient  in  the  Compoft- 
tion  of  this  Mineral ;  and  the  lefs  it  lofes,  the  more  it  contains 
of  heterogeneous  Parts,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  A.cftion  of  the 
Fire  in  Calcination  ;  that  is,  itsFuficn  has  been  ill  performed, 
or  the  Mine  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  has  been  very  poor. 
There  is  no  Occafion  for  my  inlarging  further  on  this  Obferva- 
tton.  The  thing  required  was  to  arrive  at  a  Certainty,  that 
thefe  Calxes  of  Antimony  were  as  throughly  divefted  of  Sulphur 
as  they  could  poffibly  be  ;  for  this  Purpofe  I  calcined  them 
with  Nitre ;  their  Detonation  was  more  languid  than  that  of 
the  Regulus  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  fame  Space  of 
Time,  by  the  fame  Fire,  and  with  the  fame  Salt.  The  Mafs 
thrown  into  the  Water  yielded  me  a  diaphoretic  Mineral  full 
as  white  as  the  Diaphoretic  prepared  with  Regulus,  and  almoft 
in  the  fame  Quantity,  which  Circumftance  contributes  in  fome 
meafure  to  prove,  that  the  Calx  of  a  good  and  well  prepared 
Antimony  is  all  Regulus  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  it  fo, 
nothing  is  wanting  but  to  colled  its  divided  Parts. 

Thefe  fame  Calxes  with  corrofive  Sublimate,  in  the  Propor¬ 
tions  ordinarily  employed  to  make  Butter  of  Antimony,  are 
with  Difficulty  attack’d  by  the  Acid  of  the  Sublimate. 

The  Tran  flation  of  this  Acid  from  one  Matter,  fo  as  to  lodge 
it  upon  the  other,  is  fo  difficultly  performed,  that  only  a  very 
fmall  Quantity  of  Butter  of  Antimony  is  diftill’d  :  The  Re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Sublimate  is  fublim’d  afrefh.  There  arifes 
neither  Cinnabar  nor  Sulphur,  becaufe  thefe  Calxes  are  entirely 
divefted  of  the  latter  of  thefe.  But  why,  may  one  fay,  does 
not  the  Sea- fait  ad  upon  this  Calx?  Why  is  not  the  Tranfla- 
tion  I  have  fpoken  of,  made  ?  I  anfwer,  that  this  happens,  be¬ 
caufe  in  calcining  the  Antimony  there  is  a  Commencement  of 
Vitrification,  and  becaufe  the  greateft  Quantity  of  the  Particles 
of  the  Calx  being  covered  with  a  Stratum  of  Glafs,  the  Acid 
flips  over  them  without  finding  any  Pores  at  which  it  may  enter  ; 
and  if  it  has  reduced  any  fmall  Portion  of  it  to  Butter,  ’tis  be¬ 
caufe  this  fmall  Portion  has  not  been  vitrified.  This  may  alfo 
probably  happen,  becaufe  a  Portion  of  the  Acid  of  the  Sulphur 
is  concentrated  in  the  Calx,  in  which  Cafe  the  Acid  of  the  Sea- 
falt  could  not  attack  it. 

By  the  common  Method  of  preparing  Regulus,  too  well 
known  to  ftand  in  need  of  a  Defcription  here,  the  late  Mr. 
Lemery  extrads  fix  Ounces  one  Dram  of  it  from  each  Pound 
of  Antimony.  Mr.  Stahl ,  in  his  Trads,  fays,  that  a  fourth 
Part  of  it  is  only  extraded  when  we  ufe  equal  Parts  of  Tartar, 
Saltpetre,  and  Antimony  ;  but  that  the  Produd  of  the  Regu¬ 
lus  is  more  confiderable,  if  to  fix  Ounces  of  Antimony  we 
add  five  Ounces  of  Nitre,  and  fix  Ounces  of  Tartar,  Then 
he  fubjoins  his  Difcovery,  which  confifts  in  feparating  or  re¬ 
ducing  the  Antimonial  Powder  from  the  Scoriae,  by  calling 
them  into  the  Crucible  with  half  their  Weight  of  Nitre,  in 
order  to  make  a  gentle  Detonation,  and  by  throwing  Powder 
of  Charcoal  upon  them  immediately  after.  We  final!,  continues 
he,  by  this  fecond  Operation,  have  another  Regulus,  which  flrall 
almoft  be  equal  in  Weight  to  the  Regulus  firft  extraded  from  it. 
But  he  does  not  precifely  determine  the  Weight  of  that  firft  Re¬ 
gulus  :  Befides,  this  Procefs  is  difficult ;  there  are  two  De¬ 
tonations,  and  confequently  fome  Lofs.  The  Sulphur  is  fo 
intimately  united  with  the  crude  Antimony,  that  in  thefe  De¬ 
tonations  of  the  Nitre  with  the  Tartar,  efpeciaily  in  the 
firft,  a  confiderable  Portion  of  the  Antimony  is  carried  off 
partly  in  Smoke,  and  Part  of  it  entire,  whilft  the  other  Par¬ 
ticles  ftripp’d  of  the  Sulphur  which  they  contained,  by  Deto¬ 
nation,  colled  themfelves  into  a  Regulus. 

I  myfelf  went  otherwife  to  work,  and  quitting  my  Suppofi 
tion,  that  the  Calx  of  Antimony  is  a  Regulus  divided  into  ex 
tremely  fine  Particles,  my  Bufinefs  was  only  to  find  a  Diffol- 
vent  or  Redudiye,  which  might  at  one  and  the  fame  time  re- 
ftore  to  the  Particles  of  the  Calxes,  too  much  ftripp’d  of  the 
Phlogiftic,  that  inflammable  Principle  in  which  they  were  de- 
fedive,  and  reduce  itfelf  into  a  Flux,  liquid  enough  for  allow¬ 
ing  thefe  Particles  to  pafs  through  it  eafily,  and  precipitate  be¬ 
low  it  by  their  proper  Weight ;  and  that,  being  thus  precipi¬ 
tated,  the  Reunion  fhould  be  made  by  Fufion,  I  have  tried 


the  redudive  Salts,  the  Oils,  the  Fats;  but  nothing  has  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  with  me  as  black  Soap.  This  Redudion  is  al{q 
made  by  Charcoal ;  for  nothing  ought  to  be  omitted,  and 
Charcoal  is  even  a  Redudive  employed  in  the  Preparations  of 
Regulus  in  great  Quantities.  As  for  the  Oils  and  Fats,  they 
reduce  alfo  ;  but  they  ferment  too  much,  and  inflame;  and  as 
they  are  reduced  to  a  Coal,  rio  fluid  Scoria  are  form’d  ;  what 
floats  above  the  Antimony  in  the  fluid  Part  is  rugged  and 
coarfe,  and  the  fufed  Mineral  being  naked,  the  Evaporation  of 
it  is  carried  on  with  a  confiderable  Lofs. 

Nitre  too  quickly  carries  off  the  Sulphur  of  the  Antimony  in 
Detonation  :  Befides,  ’tis  known,  that  it  reduces  it  to  a  Dia¬ 
phoretic  ;  and  we  cannot  afterwards  reduce  this  Diaphoretic 
into  a  Regulus,  without  a  great  deal  of  Lofs  to  the  whole 
Mafs  of  the  Antimony,  with  which  the  Operation  has  been 
begun. 

Salts  already  alcalized,  when  fufed  with  the  crude  Antimony* 
reduce  it  into  that  Form  which  we  call  Kermes  by  Fufion ,  or 
Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony  ;  if  they  are  fufed  in  equal  Quan¬ 
tities  with  the  Calx  of  the  Mineral,  they  reduce  it  to  a  Species 
of  Glafs. 

R.ed  Tartar,  or  white  Soap,  may  be  employ’d  ;  but  I  have 
found,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  colledted  fo  much  of 
the  Regulus  as  black  Soap.  I  wave  an  Account  of  the  Effays 
of  this  Kind  I  have  made,  in  order  to  avoid  a  fuperfluous 
Prolixity:  I  fhall  then  confine  myfelf  to  this  Reductive.  ’Tis 
well  enough  known,  that  it  is  compofed  of  a  ftrong  and  whitifh 
Lixivium  of  Pot-afh  and  Quick-lime,  united  by  Ebullition  to 
Lin-feed  Oil,  Rape  Oil,  Hemp-feed  Oil,  and  fometimes  even 
to  Fats.  I  am  not  indeed  the  firft  who  ufed  this  Method  ;  for 
I  have  feen  in  the  Englifo  Edition  of  Sir  Kenclm  Digby’s  Chy- 
mical  Experiments,  that  this  Philbfopher  recommended  Soap 
and  Tartar,  for  the  Redudfion  of  a  Regulus  of  Antimony* 
which  he  calls  Spirituous  ;  and  which,  according  to  him,  is  the 
precipitated  Butter  of  Antimony,  and  the  Mercury  probably 
reunited  ;  for  he  fays  no  more  of  it.  Whatever  the  Cafe  isj 
if  it  was  a  Reduction  of  the  Mercurius  Vita,  which  he  was 
talking  of,  the  Soap  was  fufficient  without  the  Tartar. 

But  fince  black  Soap  is  fo  good  a  Reductive  of  the  Reguline 
Part  of  Antimony,  it  may  be  afked,  why  this  Mineral  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Calx  in  order  to  reduce  it  afterwards,  and  why 
the  Powder  of  Antimony  is  not  mixed  all  at  once  with  the  Soap* 
fince  by  this  means  the  Operation  would  be  lefs  tedious.  As  I 
was  apprifed  before-hand  of  this  Objedfion,  I  prepared  myfelf' 
to  anfwer  it  by  an  Experiment,  which  proves,  that  crude  AntL 
mony  does  not  yield,  even  with  this  Reductive,  all  the  Regulus 
that  may  be  feparated  from  it  by  my  Method.  I  took  two 
Ounces  of  Hungarian  Antimony,  like  to  that  which  I  had 
reduced  to  a  Calx  ;  when  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder,  I  mixed  it 
with  two  Ounces  and  an  half  of  black  Soap,  and  had  a  Mafs 
of  Regulus  well  reduced,  and  very  clean,  but  it  only  weighed 
two  Drams  fix  Grains  ;  fo  that  two  Ounces  forty-eight  Grains 
would  be  yielded  by  each  Pound  of  Antimony.  By  the  Pro¬ 
cefs  of  Mr.  Stahl,  feven  Ounces  and  an  half,  or  at  mod,  eight 
Ounces,  can  only  be  extracted  ;  and  by  mine,  I  have  very  near 
ten  Ounces,  as  may  be  feen  afterwards.  Thus  the  Soap,  which 
well  enough  reduces  the  Calx  of  the  Antimony,  cannot  in  the 
leaft  feparate  the  Regulus  of  that  Mineral  when  crude. 

The  Scoriae  which  float  above  this  fmall  Part  of  the  Colledted 
Regulus,  are,  when  cold,  a  fort  of  black  compadled  Glafs, 
which  refembles  Jet,  melts  at  the  Flame  of  a  wax  C  ndle, 
like  Bitumen,  and  diffufes  a  fulphureous  Smell.  Thefe  Scoriae, 
which  do  not  become  moift  by  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  would 
have  been  of  the  Colour  of  Liver  of  Antimony,  if  the  alcalind 
Salts,  which  are  contain’d  in  thfe  Soap,  had  only  been  employ’d* 
But  in  ufing  the  Soap,  we  fee  its  oily  Part  muft  burn,  unite 
itfelf  to  the  Acid  of  the  Sulphur  of  the  Antimony,  and  with  it 
form  a  Bitumen  ;  The  alcaline  Salt  is  covered  and  wrapt  up  in  it 
which  fo  defends  it,  that  the  Adtion  of  the  Air  cannot  diffolve 
it.  What  I  have  now  faid,  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  there 
is  more  Advantage  in  reducing  the  Calx  of  Antimony  into  a 
Regulus,  than  in  attempting  the  Reunion  of  the  Reguline  Parts 
in  crude  Antimony* 

The  Procefs  of  Kunckel  is  not  more  advantageous  than  that 
of  Mr.  Stahl.  He  takes  a  Pound  of  the  Calx  of  Antimony, 
which  he  reduces  into  a  Pafte  with  Suet,  or  any  other  Fat, 
and  Charcoal.  He  puts  the  Whole  into  a  Crucible  Rightly 
covered,  till  nothing  rifes  in  Smoke  ;  after  which  he  gradually 
puts  into  it  a  Pound  of  Nitre  ;  by  this  means  we  have  feveii 
Ounces  three  or  four  Grains  of  a  vdry  beautiful  Regulus ;  but 
I  draw  a  great  deal  more  from  it  by  the  Soap.  Kunckel  j  >inS 
to  the  Fats,  which  already  form  of  themfelves  a  flight  Coal 
and  SoOt,  another  groffer  Charcoal,  which  obliges  him  to  add 
Nitre  to  it,  in  order  to  deftroy  thefe  two  different  Charcoals 
by  Fulminatioh.  This  Nitre  melts,  alcalizes,  and  becomes 
fluid.  The  Grains  of  the  Regulus,.  already  reduced  by  the 
oily  Principle,  eafily  precipitate  through  that  Salt  when  in  fuJ 
fion,  which  they  could  not  have  done  through  the  Scoriae* 
which  would  have  remained  in  an  almoft  folid  Mafs,  without 

the  Addition  of  the  Nitre;  for  £very  one  knows,  that  the 
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whole  Art  of  Rcdu&ion  confifts  in  reuniting  into  weighty 
Molecules  the  too  much  divided  Particles  of  the  Metals,  and 
in  keeping  thefe  weighty  Molecules  in  a  liquid  Medium,  thro* 
which  they  are  capable  of  palling. 

But  the  Nitre,  becoming  alcaline,  has  not,  in  fulminating, 
carried  off  all  the  fat  Part  of  the  Mixture  ;  it  becomes  there¬ 
fore  Liver,  with  what  remains  of  the  Sulphur  ;  and  under  this 
new  Form,  it  converts  into  Kertnes  the  fmalleft  Parts  of  the 
Regulus,  which  it  corrodes.  If  this  lame  Salt  prevails  over  the 
Sulphurs,  it  reduces  another  Portion  of  the  Regulus  into  a  Dia¬ 
phoretic.  Thus  two  Subftra£tions  mull  be  made  from  the 
Quantity  of  Regulus,  which  Ihould  have  been  collected  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Crucible,  without  taking  into  the  Account 
what  rifes  in  Smoke  during  the  Operation,  which  is  fufficiently 
long,  and  during  the  Detonation. 

We  have  formerly  feen  how  much  Calx,  without  Sulphur, 
twelve  Ounces  of  the  different  Antimonies  I  calcined,  yielded  : 
’Tis  therefore  unnccefl'ary  to  repeat  in  this  Place,  what  was  faid 
on  that  Occafion.  I  reduce  this  Calx  with  the  Soap  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

I  take  two  Ounces  of  every  one  of  thefe  Calxes,  of  which 
I  form  a  fomewhat  liquid  Pafte,  with  an  Ounce  and  an  half 
or  two  Ounces  of  black  Soap.  I  put  this  Mixture  by  little  and 
little  into  a  Crucible,  which  I  make  moderately  red-hot  in  the 
Middle  of  burning  Coals,  in  order  to  burn  the  Soap  {lowly,  to 
give  the  Oils  a  greater  Propenffty  to  imbibe  every  Part  of  the 
Calx  of  the  Antimony,  and  to  avoid  the  Lofs  ot  the  Reguline 
Particles,  which,  being  then  very  much  divided,  would  rife  fo 
much  the  fooner  into  Smoke,  if  the  Fire  fhould  happen  to  be 
too  hot  at  firft. 

When  the  whole  Mixture  is  put,  by  little  and  little,  into  the 
Crucible,  and  when  I  perceive,  that  the  Fat  of  the  Soap  is  burnt, 
I  cover  the  Crucible :  Then  I  apply  a  very  hot  Fire,  in  order 
to  put  the  whole  Mixture  in  Fufiori.  It  is,  at  firft,  heard  to 
ferment  or  boil  conliderably  ;  but  at  laft  that  Noife  ceafes  : 
Then  I  allow  the  Crucible  to  become  cool  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Coals ;  and  find,  upon  taking  oft'  its  Cover,  congeal’d  Scoriae, 
with  Circles  of  different  Colours.  The  Middle  of  thefe  Scoriae 
is  fometimes  rough,  having  Cavities,  in  which  we  may  difeover 
white  and  faline  Vegetations. 

Then  I  break  the  Crucible,  and  find  a  Lump  of  Regulus 
well  collected  ;  which  is  not  indeed,  as  yet,  pure,  but  which 
muft  be  purified,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  direCt  ;  and  which,  inter¬ 
nally,  appears  to  be  an  Aflemblage  or  Collection  of  fmall  fhine- 
ing  Grains,  as  yet  not  fufficiently  reunited,  nor  placed  in  a  fuf¬ 
ficiently  compact  Arrangement,  for  forming  Lamina:,  or  little 
Surfaces. 

Two  Ounces  of  the  Calx  of  the  Antimony  of  Auvergne ,  of 
the  new  Company,  yielded  me,  in  three  repeated  Fufions, 
always  the  fame  Weight :  An  Ounce  five  Drams  and  fome 
Grains  of  the  imperfeS  Regulus,  I  have  juft  now  mention’d. 

Two  Ounces  of  the  Calx  of  the  old  Antimony  of  Auvergne , 
which  I  had  lying  by  me  ufelefs  fince  1712.  when  melted  alfo 
with  two  Ounces  of  black  Soap,  yielded  only  an  Ounce  and 
four  Drams  of  Regulus. 

Other  Antimonies  of  the  fame  Mine,  bought  at  different 
Shops,  yielded  me  an  Ounce  and  five  Drams,  all  but  twelve 
Grains  ;  but  it  was  lefs  pure  than  the  former. 

Laftly,  the  Calx  of  the  Hungarian  Antimony  yielded  an 
Ounce  four  Drams  and  forty-eight  Grains  of  a  purer  Regulus 
than  that  I  juft  now  mentioned,  having,  on  its  Surface,  Fur¬ 
rows  in  the  Form  of  Fern;  and,  internally,  fome  little  Surfaces 
already  well  formed. 

When  I  put  thefe  Lumps  of  Regulus,  as  well  cleaned  of  the 
adherent  Scoriae  as  they  poflibly  could  be,  into  a  China  Bowl  full 
of  pure  Water,  I  obferved  a  very  ftrong  Ebullition,  which,  in 
fome  of  the  Lumps,  lafted  for  twenty- four  Hours  Being  fur- 
prifed  at  this,  I  difeovered,  with  a  magnifying  Glafs,  that  there 
were  in  the  Regulus  little  Holes,  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
Eye.  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  might  be  the  Caufe  of 
this  ftrong  Ebullition,  and  at  laft  found,  that  it  was  a  Portion 
of  the  Quick-lime,  precipitated  by  its  Weight  with  the  Regu¬ 
line  Parts,  which  occafioned  this  Ebullition ;  becaufe  it  had 
been  calcined  afrefh  with  the  Regulus,  in  a  State  of  Fufion,  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible.  If  it  fhould  be  afked,  whence 
this  Earth,  of  the  Nature  of  aCalx,  proceeds;  I  anfwer,  ’Tis 
from  the  Soap ;  for  the  acrid  Lixivium,  with  which  it  is  made, 
is  compofed,  as  I  have  faid,  of  alcaline  Salts  and  Quick-lime. 

The  above  Reductions,  being  made  in  larger  Quantities, 
yielded  Products,  in  proportion,  differing  very  little ;  fo  that  I 
can  fay,  that  one  Pound  of  Hungarian  Antimony,  reduced,  by 
Calcination,  to  twelve  Ounces  three  Drams  and  twenty-four 
Grains  of  Calx,  furnifhed  me  with  nine  Ounces  fix  Drams  and 
fifty-four  Grains  of  Regulus,  which  Quantity  is  not  much  fhort 
of  ten  Ounces ;  that  the  Fire  carried  off  from  that  Mineral, 
when  crude,  during  Calcination,  three  Ounces  four  Drams  and 
forty-eight  Grains  of  inflammable  Sulphur ;  that  the  twelve 
Ounces  three  Drams  and  twenty-four  Grains  of  Calx  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  Regulus,  mixed  with  a  Portion  of  Earth  ; 
and  that,  without  this  fuperfluous  Earth,  all  the  Calx  would  be 
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converted  into  a  Regulus,  with  a  little  oily  or  inflammable 
Principle.  This  Suppofition,  however,  cannot  amount  to  a 
Certainty,  except  we  could  be  fure  of  the  Quantity  of  the  Re¬ 
gulus  evaporated  during  the  Fufion,  which  to  me  appears  impof- 
fible  ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  Importance,  whether  what  is  want¬ 
ing  of  the  Weight  of  the  reduced  Regulus,  compared  with  the 
Weight  of  the  Calx  of  the  Antimony,  was  an  Earth  reduced 
to  Scoriae  by  the  Salts  of  the  Soap,  or  was  evaporated  :  It  will, 
however,  follow,  from  my  Experiments,  that  by  the  Method 
of  calcining  Antimony  into  a  Calx,  and  reducing  this  Calx  into 
a  Regulus  by  Soap,  I  extract  more  Regulus  than  by  the  Methods 
of  Stahl  and  Kunckel. 

I  now  come  to  confider  how  this  Regulus  may  be  purified 
without  Lofs :  For  this  Purpofe  I  ufe  a  Method,  which,  I 
believe,  is  entirely  new  ;  at  leaft,  I  know  of  no  Author  who 
has  made  mention  of  it.  I  take  the  Regulus,  well  clean’d  of 
the  Scoriae :  I  reduce  it  to  ft  Powder,  and  mix  it  with  half  its 
Weight  of  the  Calx  of  Antimony,  as  well  purified  from  the 
Sulphur  as  that  of  which  I  made  that  Regulus.  I  fufe  them 
together,  in  a  cover’d  Crucible,  till  the  Scoriae,  which  ought  to 
float  above  the  Regulus,  are  in  a  fmooth  and  even  Flux.  The 
Refult  of  this  is,  that  a  Lump  of  Regulus,  weighing,  when 
impure,  one  Ounce  five  Drams  and  fome  Grains,  and  which 
was  procured  from  two  Ounces  of  the  Calx  of  Antimony  of  the 
new  Manufacture,  was  reduced  to  one  Ounce  three  Drams  and 
fixty-two  Grains  of  pure  Regulus;  that  is,  with  7\  of  Lofs.  The 
Calx  reduced  to  Scoriae,  and  which  covered  the  Regulus,  became 
an  opaque  Glafs,  a  Sort  of  Enamel  of  a  greyifh  Colour,  lying 
in  the  fine  Furrows  of  the  Surface  of  the  Regulus. 

Another  Lump  of  Regulus,  yielded  by  the  Antimony  of  the 
old  Manufacture  of  Auvergne ,  weighing,  when  impure,  one 
Ounce  four  Drams,  purified  in  the  fame  manner,  was  reduced 
to  one  Ounce  two  Drams  and  forty-eight  Grains  ;  that  is,  with 
7  of  Lofs.  The  Scoriae  were  reduced  to  a  black  Enamel. 

The  Lump  of  impure  Regulus,  yielded  by  the  Calx  of  the 
common  Antimony  of  Auvergne ,  bought  at  different  Shops, 
weighing,  when  impure,  one  Ounce  five  Drams,  was  reduced 
to  one  Ounce  four  Drams  eighteen  Grains  ;  that  is,  with  of 
Lofs.  The  Scoriae  were  lefs  black  than  in  the  former  Cafe. 

Laftly,  the  impure  Regulus  of  Hungarian  Antimony,  which 
weighed  one  Ounce  four  Drams  and  forty-eight  Grains,  was 
reduced  into  a  pure  and  ftarry  Regulus,  weighing  one  Ounce 
four  Drams  and  fifteen  Grains,  in  which  Cafe  there  were  thirty- 
three  Grains,  or  7X6  of  Lofs.  The  Scoria?  were  a  rough  Enamel 
of  a  grey-afli  Colour,  a  little  inclined  to  the  Yellow,  and  pret¬ 
ty  like  the  Scoriae  of  the  purified  Regulus  of  the  Antimony  of 
the  new  Manufacture  of  Auvergne. 

Thefe  Scoriae,  which  I  call  Enamel,  were  blacken’d  by  the 
impure  Matter,  which  they  carry  off  from  the  Regulus  during 
the  Fufion  :  When  they  are  opaque,  and  of  a  greyilh  Colour, 
it  is  a  Sign,  that  they  have  not  found  enough  of  fulphureous 
Matter  to  convert  them  into  tranfparent  Glafs ;  for  ’tis  known, 
that  a  Calx  of  Antimony,  that  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  Sul¬ 
phur,  vitrifies  very  difficultly  without  fome  Addition  :  That,  for 
this  Purpofe;  a  Fire  of  the  moft  violent  Heat  is  requifite  ;  and 
that  ’tis  neceflary  to  add  a  little  crude  Antimony,  or  common 
Sulphur,  if  we  are  inclin’d  to  have  a  Glafs  of  Antimony  that  is 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  fine  Colour.  I  have  lately  found  tills 
Obfervation  to  hold  good  upon  the  Calx  of  Hungarian  Anti¬ 
mony,  which  I  could  never  transform  into  Glafs  without  the 
Addition  of  a  little  Portion  of  Antimony.  For  this  Reafon, 
when  I  purify  my  firft  Regulus,  I  make  ufe  of  a  Calx  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  very  well  freed  from  Sulphur  ;  becaufe  I  only  ftand  in 
need  of  a  Subftance,  which,  without  vitrifying  entirely,  might 
become  impregnated  with  the  impure  Subftances  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  Reunion  of  the  Reguline  Parts  of  the  firft  Calx, 
reduced  by  the  Aftiftance  of  the  oily  Matter  of  the  Soap. 

’Tis  true,  I  may  alfo  purify  that  firft  granulated  Regulus,  by 
melting  it  alone,  and  without  the  Addition  of  the  Calx ;  but 
its  Surface,  in  that  Cafe,  is  never  clean ;  it  is  always  fullied  by 
Scoriae,  which  adhere  very  ftrongly  to  it,  and  no  Stars  are  form’d 
in  it.  Befides,  it  muft  be  a  long  time  kept  in  a  very  liquid 
Flux,  that  the  droffy  Matter,  which  hindered  the  Reunion  of 
the  truly  Reguline  Parts,  may  have  fufficient  time  to  gain  the 
Surface,  in  Confequence  of  their  Lightnefs :  Now  the  longer 
it  is  kept  in  Fufion,  the  more  it  lofes  ;  fo  that  this  is  not  the 
moft  expeditious  Way  of  purifying  it.  a. 

But  the  Addition  of  the  Calx  makes  a  Difficulty  arife.  I 
fhall,  undoubtedly,  be  told,  that  what  blacken’d  thefe  Scoriae 
can  be  nothing  but  the  fuliginous  Matter  of  the  Oil  contained 
in  the  Soap  ;  or  that  Oil  reduced  to  a  Coal,  which  before  ftain  d 
the  internal  Part  of  the  Lump  of  my  firft  Regulus,  and  hin¬ 
der’d  the  Reunion  of  the  Reguline  Parts,  as  I  faid  above  , 
that  as  I  myfelf  admit  the  Prefence  of  an  actual  Matter,  which 
really  contains  an  inflammable  Principle,  it  neceflarily  lollows, 
that  a  Portion  of  the  Calx,  which  I  only  take  to  be  productive 
of  Scoriae,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  Regulus  by  that  inflamma¬ 
ble  Principle  ;  and  augment,  fo  much  the  more,  the  Weight  0 
the  Regulus,  which  I  put  a  fetond  time  in  rufion  with  t  is 
Calx  ;  and  that  thus,  tho’  I  there  find  a  Diminution  of  ome 
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Grains,  yet  nothing  is  thereby  proved,  becaufe  the  Diminution 
would  have  been  greater,  if  I  had  not  added  to  it  a  Calx,  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  which  might  be  reduced  into  a  Regulus.  I  have  not 
funk  anv  Part  of  the  Force  of  this  Objedlion,  which  has  been, 
and  may  ftill  be  made. 

I  fhall  anfwer  it,  by  giving  an  Account  of  two  or  three  Ex¬ 
periments.  In  the  room  of  Calx  of  Antimony  I  fubftituted 
factitious  Cryftal,  reduced  to  Powder  ;  and,  in  another  Effav, 
alcaline  Salt.  In  the  firft  Effay  made  with  the  Cryftal,  the 
impure  Regulus,  which  weighed  two  Ounces  two  Drams  and 
thirty-fix  Grains,  was  reduced  to  two  Ounces  two  Drams  and 
fix  Grains,  that  is,  with  thirty  Grains  of  Lofs.  In  the  fecond 
Effay,  made  by  Salt  of  Tartar,  the  lame  Weight  of  impure 
Regulus  was  reduced  to  two  Ounces  one  Dram  and  fixty-fix 
Grains  ;  that  is,  with  forty-two  Grains  of  Lofs.  If  I  perform 
the  fame  Operation  by  mixing  the  Calx  of  Antimony  with  the 
Regulus,  in  the  fame  Proportion,  in  order  to  purify  it,  I  have 
forty-nine  Grains  of  Lofs;  that  is,  the  fame  Weight  of  Regu¬ 
lus/ confifting  of  two  Ounces  two  Drams  and  thirty-fix  Grains, 
js  reduced,  pure,  to  two  Ounces  one  Dram  and  fifty-nine 
Grains.  Thus,  if  with  the  alcaline  Salts,  which  always  corrode 
fome  of  the  Reguline  Particles,  I  had  only  forty-nine  Grains  of 
Lofs ;  if,  with  the  Calx  of  Antimony,  I  loft  fifty-nine,  this  is 
a  Proof,  that  the  Calx  only  a<fts  in  this  Purification  like  a  Flux- 
powder,  which  reduces  the  Impurities  of  the  firft  Regulus  into 
Scoria; ;  and  that  it  does  not  l'upply  it  with  any  Addition  of 
Reguline  Parts. 

If,  neverthelefs,  any  one  fhould  obftinately  deny  it  to  be 
productive  of  Scoriae  only,  thisDenial  could  not  poffibly  deftroy  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  the  Operation  ;  and  the  End  I  aim  at,  is  to  draw 
from  Antimony  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Regulus  poffible.  I 
have  fhewii)  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  End,  it  mull  be 
reduced  to  a  Calx.  It  is  a  Matter  of  no  Moment  after  what 
manner  \  regulifed  this  Calx  :  If  a  Part  of  that  which  I  put  upon 
the  Regulus,  to  purify  it,  is  converted  into  a  Regulus,  the  Affair 
is  fo  far  completed  ;  the  Remainder  is  reduced  to  Scoriae,  which 
I  eafily  melt  into  a  Regulus  with  the  black  Soap. 

Whatever  Precautions  the  Chymift  takes,  there  is  always  a 
confiderable  Lofs  of  the  Reguline  Portion  of  the  Antimony  : 
That  Mineral,  whofe  volatile  Nature  is  demonftrated  by  fo 
many  Experiments,  ought  to  be  fufed  with  Care  and  Attention; 
if  we  defign  to  lofe  little  of  it.  If,  in  my  Effays,  I  had  made 
the  Reduction  of  my  Calx  into  a  Regulus,  and  the  Purification 
of  that  Regulus,  with  one  and  the  fame  Fire,  I  fhould  have 
loft  much  more  of  it.  I  therefore  perform  the  Operations  by 
two  different  Fires  ;  and  as  foon  as  I  perceive,  by  the  Fluidity 
of  .the  Scoriae,  that  the  Reduction  is  about  to  be  made,  I  take 
the  Crucible  from  the  Middle  of  the  Coals,  that  the  Fumes  of 


the  Regulus  may  ceafe. 

Befides,  I  have  obferved,  that  by  holding  it  for  fome  time  in 
the  Fire,  after  the  Calx  is  reduced  to  Scoriae,  this  Enamel  cor¬ 
roded  the  Sides  of  the  Crucible,  fo  as  to  pierce  them. 

1  {hall  put  an  End  to  this  Part  of  the  Memoir  by  repeating 
what  I  faid  above  ;  which  is,  that  the  beft  Means  I  have  hither¬ 
to  known,  of  extracting  the  greateft  poffible  Quantity  of  Regu¬ 
lus  from  Antimony,  is  to  calcine  it  till  its  Calx,  when  put  upon 
live  Coals,  affords  no  longer  any  fulphureous  Smell ;  to  reduce 
this  Calx  into  a  Regulus,  by  uniting  it  with  a  Reductive,  which 
may,  at  once,  furnifti  a  fat  Matter,  and  yield  liquid  Scoriae,  fuch 
as  black  Soap  ;  and  to  purify  that  Regulus  with  the  fame  Calx  of 
Antimony.  By  this  Method  I  extraCI  two  Ounces  of  Regulus 
from  each  Pound  of  Antimony,  more  than  Kunckel  and  the  late 
Mr.  Stahl  have  extracted  by  their  Proceffes  :  And  I  fhew,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  there  is  not,  in  this  Mineral,  fuch  a  large 
Quantity  of  inflammable  Sulphur  as  is  generally  thought,  and  as 
I  myfelf  believed  there  was,  when  I  publickly  read  my  former 
Memoirs  upon  the  Kermes  ;  fince,  in  calcining  it  with  Atten¬ 
tion,  no  more  than  three  Ounces  and  five  Drams,  at  moft,  are 
burnt  or  evaporated.  If  the  Mineral,  of  which  I  am  fpeaking, 
was  more  fixed  when  fubjeCted  to  the  Fire  than  it  really  is,  I 
fhould  have  come  nearer  to  the  ExaCtnefs  of  Proportions ;  but 
as  the  greateft  Chymifts  have  not  been  able  to  check  its  Volati¬ 
lity,  I  hope  Impoffibilities  will  not  be  required  at  my  Hands. 

I  now  proceed  to  fome  other  Obfervations,  which  to  me 
appear  independent  of  the  Operation,  and  which  I  have  referv’d 
for  the  End  of  this  Memoir,  that  I  might  not  interrupt  the  Or- 
dfr  I  propofed  to  myfelf. 

I  have  fhewn,  that  by  reducing  the  Calx  of  Antimony  by 
black  Soap,  I  obtain’d  a  Regulus,  which  I  called  impure , 
becaufe  it  was  not  compaCt.  If  a  Quantity  of  this  Regulus,  of  a 
moderate  Size/ is  look’d  into,  it  is  found  full  of  Cavities  ;  and 
in  the  largeft,  by  the  Affiftance  of  a  magnifying  Glafs,  we  per¬ 
ceive  Lamina;  of  Regulus,  full  form’d,  which  the  Air,  fhut  up 
and  rarefied  in  thefe  Cavities,  has  hinder’d  from  embracing  each 
other :  Some  of  thefe  Lamina  are  triangular,  but  the  greateft 
Number  of  them  are  hexagones.  Laftly,  fome  of  them  are 
confiderably  long,  which,  joining  themfelves  in  right  Angles  by 
one  of  their  Sides,  form  a  kind  of  fmall  Canals ;  fome  Needles 
are  alfo  oblerved  in  them,  but  very  few.  As  to  the  external 
Surfaces  of  thefe  Quantities  of  Regulus,  we  obferve  nothing 
VOL,  I.  .. 


remarkable  in  them,  except  fome  Furrows  diverging,  as  it 
were,  from  a  common  Centre,  and  forming  a  Species  of  Rays. 
The  unpurify’d  Part  of  thefe  Malles  of  Regulus,  which  appears 
the  moft  compafl,  are  poffibly  no  more  than  the  fame  Lamina 
fatten'd  to  each  other,  and  which  difeover  themfelves.  by  their 
fharp  Edges,  and  bv  the  Summits  of  their  Angles.  Whether 
thefe  Lamina?  are  the  original  and  conftituent  Particles  which 
ought  to  compofe  the  Regulus4,  or  whether  they  are  only  the 
Reiult  of  an  accidental  Arrangement  of  Particles,  previoufly 
fma’ler,  arejPoints  which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

In  Reguliling  the  Calx  of  Antimony  by  black  Soap,  I  have 
twice  or  thrice  had  faline  Vegetations,  in  the  Form  of  fmall 
T  rees,  raifed  confiderably  above  the  Surlafce  of  the  Scoria  : 
Thefe  were  undoubtedly  occafioned  by  the  fudden  Refrigeration 
of  the  Matter  in  Fufion.  I  fhew’d  one  of  thefe  Vegetations  to 
the  Academy,  that  they  might  be  fure,  that  it  correi'ponded  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  Reprefentation  given  of  it.  But  I  cannot  lay  down 
certain  Rules  for  producing  fuch  Vegetations  at  Pleafure  ;  for 
whatever  Pains  I  could  take,  I  could  not  afterwards  fucceed  irt 
procuring  others. 

All  thefe  Reductions  of  the  Calx  of  Antimony  into  ReguluS 
are  not  made  without  the  Riling  of  a  fenfible  Quantity  of  filvef 
Flowers;  which  are  ordinarily  called  the  Flowers  of  Regulus  : 
Thefe  are  long,  {lender,  and  rigid  Filaments,  as  pungent  a$ 
very  fine  Needles.  If  they  are  viewed  thro’  a  Micrcfcope  with 
a  tingle  Lens ,  but  furnifhed  with  its  Corrector,  they  aftpear 
opaque;  but  when  the  Corrector  is  removed,  ahd  they  are  ekpofed 
to  the  cleared  Light  poffible,  they  appear  to  be  diaphanous  Fila¬ 
ments  of  Glafs  ;  Yet  this  Obfervation  does  not  abfolutely  prove, 
that  they  are  really  Glafs ;  fince  moft  Objects,  viewed  thro’  d 
fine  Lens,  appear  tranfparent,  provided  they  are  confiderably 
fmall.  Newton  has  obferved,  that  by  placing  a  very  fmall 
opaque  Body  before  the  Hole  thro’  which  the  Light  enters  into 
a  darken’d  Chamber,  that  fame  Body  appears  to  be  tranfparent. 
The  Microfcope,  in  this  Cafe,  produces  almoft  the  fame  EfteCf 
with  the  darken’d  Chamber  ;  fo  that  what  I  take  to  be  Glafs, 
may  only  to  me  appear  fo  thro’  an  Error  of  Viiiom 

I  alfo  fucceeded  in  reducing  the  Glafs  of  Antimohy  by  Soap; 
by  treating  it  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Calx  ;  but  as  this  might 
be  expeCted,  I  wave  giving  any  farther  Acfcount  of  iti  I  Imagin’d 
I  might  have,  in  like  manner,  fucceeded  with  the  Diaphoretic , 
excepting  fome  fmall  Difference  which  would  have  regarded  thd 
Weight  :  But  the  Diaphoretic  Antimony ,  prepared  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  being  mixed  with  black  Soap,  and  then  forced  by 
the  Fire,  like  the  Calx  of  that  Mineral,  was  converted  into  a 
Mafs,  which  I  allowed  to  coo>,  hoping  to  find  a  Regulus  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Crucible  when  I  fhould  break  it.  Having  exa¬ 
mined  it  when  almoft  cold,  in  a  Place  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 

I  perceived,  that  the  Mafs  became  hot  in  proportion  as  it 
ablorbed  the  Humidity  of  the  Air.  I  applied  fome  Pieces  of  it 
to  the  Flame  of  a  wax  Candle,  upon  which  they  kindled  and 
crackled  :  Upon  throwing  back  fome  of  thefe  kindled  Pieces 
into  the  Crucible,  they  kindled  the  reft  ot  the  Mafs,  which  alfo 
burnt  and  crackled. 

I  repeated  this  Operation,  and  made  ufe  of  a  very  beautiful 
Diaphoretic  Mineral,  which  I  had  prepared,  fome  Days  before, 
of  two  Parts  of  Regulus  and  three  Parts  of  Nitre.  I  mixed  ail 
Ounce  of  it  with  two  Ounces  of  black  Soap  :  This  Mixture, 
when  put  by  little  and  little  into  the  hot  Crucible,  kindled  and 
was  very  much  puffed  up  ;  When  the  Flame  Was  over,  the  Mafs 
fubfided,  and  alfumed  a  reddifh  Colour,  like  that  of  a  live  Coal, 
whilft  luminous  Vapours,  of  a  bluifh  Green,  atofe  from  itj 
All  thefe  Circumftances  happen’d,  without  Variation,  upon 
every  Projection  of  the  Matter.  When  all  the  Mixture  was 
projected,  and  ceafed  to  fend  up  Flames,  and  luminous  Vapours, 
there  was  a  Sort  of  reverfed  Mufhroom  form’d,  which  WaS  hol¬ 
low,  porous,  and  black.  I  crufh’d  the  Edges  of  it,  and  added 
a  frethOunce  of  black  Soap,  that  I  might  the  better  cover  the: 
Matter  I  intended  to  reduce.  Wheh  this  laft  Soap  was  burned, 
and  I  perceived  a  fmall  bluifh  Flame  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Mafs,  I  covered  the  Crucible  with  its  Lid,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Charcoal ;  after  which  I  produced  a  ftrong  Heat,  by  about  an 
hundred  Puffs  of  the  Bellows ;  But  notwithftanding  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Fire,  which  was  both'ftronger,  and  longer  con¬ 
tinued,  than  in  all  the  Operations  I  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
there  were  no  fluid  Scoriae  form’d,  and  the  Mafs  remain’d  fpon- 
gious.  I  allowed  the  Fire  to  go  out,  and  carried  the  Crucible 
to  a  Corner  of  my  Laboratory,  where  it  remained  for  five  Hours 
without  being  touched.  Towards  Night  I  was  inclined  to  exa** 
mine  this  Matter :  Accordingly  the  Perfon  who  held  the  Cruci¬ 
ble,  which  was  quite  cold,  not  guarding  againft  an  Effect, 
which  indeed  could  not  be  forefeen,  uncovered  the  Top  of  the 
Mafs  with  a  Piece  of  Iron  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Air  had  Accefs 
to  it,  it  took  Fire,  and  there  was  a  hidden  Explofion  made, 
with  a  Noife,  which  threw  a  very  confiderable  Quantity  of  Fire 
upon  his  Cloaths,  and  burnt  feveral  Holes  in  them:  I  here  was 
a  ftrongSmellof  Sulphur  diffufed,  refembling  that  of  thole  Phof-1 
phori  in  Powder,  of  which  the  late.Mr.  Lemery  the  Youngetf 
has  given  fevefal  Defcriptions  in  his  Memoir  ot  27*4* 
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1  did  not  obtain  the  Reduction  of  the  Diaphoretic  I  wanted, 
but  Chance  afforded  me  a  very  Angular  Phofphorus,  which  I 
did  not  feek  after.  I  repeated  the  fame  Experiment  fince,  with 
the  fame  Succefs,  whether  I  ufed  the  common  Diaphoretic ,  or 
my  own  Diaphoretic  of  Regulus  :  ’Tis  true,  the  latter  fucceeded 
better  than  the  former,  provided  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too 
weak  a  Fire  was  applied,  after  the  Addition  of  the  laft  Ounce 
of  Soap. 

When,  in  order  to  make  my  Diaphoretic ,  I  detonate  the 
Regulus  with  pure  Nitre,  I  wafh  it  generally,  in  order  to  fepa- 
rate  from  it  the  Nitre  alcalized  during  the  Deflagration.  Its 
Lixivium,  which  is  of  a  very  cauftic  Nature,  aflumes  a  bluifh 
Colour  ;  which  probably  proceeds  from  a  Portion  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  Principle,  which  that  Salt  has  carried  off  from  the  Regu¬ 
lus  :  And  as  a  Proof  of  this,  that  Lixivium  blackens  Tin  and 
Silver,  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  was  not  fulphureous.  If 
inftead  of  throwing  this  Matter  into  Water,  after  the  Detona¬ 
tion,  I  throw  it  into  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  aflumes,  almoft  imme¬ 
diately,  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  which,  by  Digeftion,  is  ftill 
heighten’d  more  and  more.  This  Liquor,  which  Stahl  has 
called  TinRura  Alcalica  aerts ,  is  a  TinCfure  of  Antimony,  not 
of  an  emetic  Quality,  but  only  Amply  alcaline  and  diaphoretic, 
which,  by  means  of  the  Nitre,  has  carried  off  from  the  Anti¬ 
mony  a  Portion  of  its  Metal  ic  Sulphur  ;  if,  by  the  way,  a 
Metallic  Sulphur  has  an  Exiffence  in  Nature  ;  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  a  well  prepared  Lilium  is  not  Amply  a  Tin&ure 
of  alcaline  Salts,  as  fome  People  imagine.  It  is  true,  that 
Spirit  of  Wine,  digefted  upon  a  Ample  Axed  Salt,  well  alcaliz’d, 
aflumes  at  laft  a  reddifh  Colour  ;  but  that  fame  alcaline  Salt, 
when  it  is  pure  and  unmixed,  will  never  give  a  bluifh  Colour 
to  Water,  as  Nitre  alcalized  with  Regulus  does. 

This  Digreflion  is  not  fo  unfeafonable  as  at  ftrft  Sight  it  may 
poflibly  appear  to  be  ;  for  it  ferves  to  prove,  that  there  is  acon- 
Aderable  Quantity  of  an  inflammable  Principle  in  the  Regulus. 
Beftdes  ’tis  well  enough  known,  that  by  converting  the  Regu¬ 
lus  into  a  Diaphoretic ,  its  Weight  is  conftderably  increafed. 
Eight  Ounces  of  Regulus,  for  Inftance,  yielded  me  eleven 
Ounces  and  two  Drams  of  Diaphoretic ,  even  when  well  edul¬ 
corated,  and  lufticiently  dried.  This  Augmentation  can  pro¬ 
ceed  from  nothing  elfe  than  the  Concentration  of  the  Acid  of 
the  Nitre  in  the  Parts  of  the  Regulus  :  Now,  upon  this  Suppo- 
Ation,  I  can  difeover  the  Caufe  of  the  Deflagration  of  my 
Phofphorus. 

I  account  for  it  in  this  manner  :  There  is  a  great  Quantity  of 
the  Parts  of  the  Calx,  which  was  formerly  Quick-lime,  in  that 
grofs  and  unAltrated Lixivium,  of  which  the  blackSoap  is  made  : 
When  I  calcine  the  Mixture,  of  which  my  Phofphorus  is  made, 
1  burn  fome  Part  of  the  inflammable  Matter  of  the  Soap,  and 
the  remaining  Part  is  reduced  to  a  Coal.  During  the  ACtion  of 
the  Fire,  the  Acid  of  the  Nitre,  by  little  and  little,  quits  the 
Reguline  Parts  which  retained  it,  in  order  to  unite  itfelf  to  the 
alcaline  Salt  of  the  Soap,  with  which  it  is  formed  into  a  rege¬ 
nerated  Nitre  :  But  all  the  alcaline  Salt  is  not  employ’d  in  this 
Regeneration  ;  becaufe  there  is  not,  in  all  Probability,  enough 
of  the  nitrous  Acid.  By  the  fame  Fire  the  earthy  Particles  of 
the  Calx,  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  Soap,  are  calcined 
afrefh,  and  once  more  become  a  Calx  Viva.  As  all  thefe  Parti¬ 
cles  of  different  Natures  are  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the 
Crucible,  they  will,  by  their  Actions,  contribute  to  produce 
the  Effedf  we  fpeak  of,  as  foon  as  an  external  Caufe  fhall  con¬ 
cur  to  its  aCtual  Production.  Taking  this  for  granted,  I  raife 
the  Cruft  which  covers  the  Mafs  of  Phofphorus,  upon  which  the 
Moifture  of  the  Air,  or  thofe  aqueous  Particles  with  which  it  is 
impregnated,  and  which  are  greedily  abforbed  by  the  alcaline 
Salts  contained  in  the  Mixture,  are  introduced.  Upon  this  the 
Calx  becomes  moift,  grows  warm,  kindles,  and  lays  hold  of 
the  Parts  of  the  Charcoal,  and  regenerated  Nitre,  which  are 
contiguous  to  it  ;  and  hence  follows  the  Detonation  of  the  whole 
Mafs.  That  Nitre  is  actually  contained  in  this  Mixture,  whe¬ 
ther  by  Regeneration,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Cafe,  or  by 
fome  other  Means,  is  proved  from  this  Circumftance,  that 
upon  trying  the  fame  Experiment  three  times,  with  Powder  of 
Algaroth ,  it  did  not  fucceed  ;  becaufe,  in  that  Powder,  the  An- 
timonial  Parts  are  not  united  to  the  nitrous  Acid,  but  to  the 
Acid  of  the  Sea- fait. 

If  this  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  fufficient  Proof,  I  fhall  here 
fubjoin  an  additional  one.  When,  with  an  Intention  to  reduce 
the  Diaphoretic  into  a  Regulus ,  I  continued  to  augment  the 
hire,  there  happened  a  Detonation  of  that  Nitre,  which  was 
fufed  with  the  Coal  of  the  Oil  of  the  Soap,  like  that  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  a  Mixture  of  Nitre  and  common 
Charcoal  :  The  Diaphoretic ,  in  the  mean  time,  was  diflipated 
in  white  Vapours  ;  and  there  only  remained  in  the  Crucible  a 
black  hard  Cruft,  which  adher’d  to  its  Sides,  without  any 
Marks  of  Detonation.  For  this  Reafon,  the  Succefs  of  my 
fulminating  Phofphorus  depends  upon  the  Decree  of  Calcina¬ 
tion  which  I  give  to  the  Mixture  ;  for  this  Reafon  we  muft  alfo 
take  care,  not  to  carry  the  Fire  to  fuch  a  Height  as  to  fufe 
the  Nitre. 

As  to  the  Probability  of  the  Concurrence  of  a  Matter , 


which  is  become  a  Calx  Viva ,  and  which  kindles  and  burns,  I 
fhall  relate  the  following  FaCt :  About  five  Years  ago,  upon  the 
breaking  of  the  Ice  on  the  River  Seine,  a  Boat  full  of  Lime  was 
ftaved  by  the  Ice  ;  upon  which  the  Water,  getting  Accefs  to  the 
Lime,  kindled  it.  The  Lime  burnt  the  Boat,  and  the  Fire 
was  convey’d  from  that  to  the  Boats  that  were  next  it,  fo  that 
a  conftderable  Fire  enfued  ;  and  my  Situation  at  that  time  gave 
me  an  Opportunity  of  being  fatisfied,  as  to  the  Truth  of  its 
Origin. 

We  have  feveral  Chymical  Mixtures,  which  take  Fire  as 
foon  as  they  are  expofed  to  the  Air  ;  fuch  as  fulphureous,  vege¬ 
table,  and  animal  Subftances,  calcined  with  Alum. 

The  Mixture  of  Regulus  of  Antimony,  and  corrofive  Subli¬ 
mate,  fometimes  takes  Fire. 

Mr.  Stahl’s  Antimonial  Crocus  of  Mars  took  Fire  in  the 
King’s  Garden,  where  Mr.  Boulduc  expofed  it  to  the  Sun,  in 
order  to  dry  it  with  the  greater  Expedition. 

Aurum  Fulminans  fulminates  by  the  Heat  produced  by  a  fome- 
what  rapid  Trituration. 

The  Rod  of  Iron,  ufed  in  ftirring  the  feveral  Mixtures  in  the 
Reductions  of  my  Calces  of  Antimony,  being  feraped  with  a 
Knife,  yielded  Sparkles  of  Fire.. 

Mr.  Reaumur  obferved,  that  from  an  almoft  equal  Mixture 
of  Antimony  and  Iron,  a  Metallic  Mafs  is  produced,  which, 
when  Aled  down  pretty  ftrongly,  yielded  a  great  many  Sparkles 
of  Fire  capable  of  kindling  any  combuftible  Subftance. 

Thus  it  feems,  in  order  to  prepare  Phofphorus,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  concentrate  a  Matter,  capable  of  taking  Fire, 
in  certain  Cellules,  where  it  may  remain  calm  and  dormant,  till, 
by  fome  Caufe  or  other,  the  Sides  of  thefe  Cellules  are  broken, 
and  Accefs  given  to  a  more  fubtile  Matter,  capable  of  commu¬ 
nicating  an  extremely  rapid  Motion  to  it.  Whether  this  Theo¬ 
ry  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  Inflammability  of  Phofphori,  or 
whether  more  ingenious  Hypothefes  are  invented  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  j  yet  ftill  it  muft  be  owned,  that  Speculations  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  are  more  curious  than  ufeful.  Memoires  de  l’  Academie 
Royale,  A.  1736. 

Of  the  Regulus  Antimonii  Medicinalis,  from 

Hoffman. 

The  Regulus  of  Antimony  has  not  been  exempted  from  the 
Fate  of  other  chymical  Medicines  j  for  upon  its  appearing  fome 
Years  ago,  it  was  at  firft  looked  upon  as  an  Arcanum,  or  Secret 
of  the  laft  Importance,  efpecially  in  the  Netherlands.  Who  its 
Inventor  might  have  been,  is  a  Point  as  yet  not  fully  agreed 
upon  ;  for  fome  aferibe  the  Difcovery  to  Cranius,  and  others  to 
Mcetfius,  who  has  inferted  the  Preparation  of  this  Regulus  in  his 
Chymia  Rationalis  :  It  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  the  Med-.  Chym , 
of  Vigani.  As  Mankind  are  not  agreed,  with  regard  to  the 
Inventor  of  this  Medicine,  fo  they  alfo  run  into  oppofite  Senti¬ 
ments,  with  regard  to  its  Qualities  and  Effects  j  for  there  at 
firft  were,  and  ftill  are,  a  great  many  who  rank  it'  among  the 
principal  and  moft  important  Secrets  of  Phyfic  ;  whereas  others 
aflert,  that  it  is  of  no  Ufe  at  all,  or,  which  is  worfe,  aferibe  a 
noxious  and  poifonous  Quality  to  it. 

For  thefe  Reafons,  1  thought  it  would  be  no  unufeful  Talk, 
briefly  to  inquire  into  the  Nature  of  this  Medicine,  that  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge,  which  of  thefe  two  Claffes  of 
Men,  who  run  into  fo  oppofite  Extremes,  are  in  the  Right, 
and  which  in  the  Wrong  ;  and  as  no  profefs’d  Attempt  of  this 
Kind  has  been  made  before,  I  hope  I  fhall  the  more  readily 
meet  with  a  favourable  Indulgence,  if  I  handle  the  SubjeCt  with 
lefs  Accuracy  than  its  Importance  deferves.  Now,  that  I  may 
execute  my  Defign  with  the  greater  Perfpicuity,  I  fhall  firft 
briefly  touch  upon  the  Principles  of  which  this  Regulus  is  made 
up  ;  fecondly,  I  fhall  give  its  Preparation  ;  and,  laftlv,  its 
various  Ufes. 

The  conftituent  Principles,  then,  of  this  Regulus,  are,  firft. 
Antimony  itfelf,  which  is  indeed  the  principal,  Alice  it  confti- 
tutes  the  very  Matter  of  the  Regulus.  Secondly,  common  Salt, 
whofe  Acid  is  very  fine,  and  of  a  highly  volatile  Nature. 
Thirdly,  and  laftly,  an  alcaline  Salt,  which  produces  very  An¬ 
gular  and  remarkable  EffeCts  upon  fulphureous  Subftances, 
efpecially  of  a  Mineral  Nature  ;  as  alfo  upon  the  fulphureous 
or  oily  Parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  Subftances. 

Of  the  Preparation  of  the  Medicinal  Regulus. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  feveral  Principles  of  which  that 
Regulus  is  compofed,  it  now  remains,  that  we  take  a  View  of 
the  Method  of  preparing  it.  But  tho’  feveral  Authors,  and 
among  the  reft:  Mcetfius,  in  his  Chymia  Ratiopahs,  ^  Aft. 
Curiof  Leyd.  Koenig  in  his  Regnum  Minerals,  Barkhyijen  in 
his  Pyrofophia,  have  laid  down  Directions  with  regard  to  this 
Particular  ;  yet  I  think  myfelf  obliged,  in  like  manner,  to  give 
an  Account  of  it. 

Take  then  five  Parts  of  pure  Antimony,  four  Parts  of  com¬ 
mon  Salt,  and  one  Part  of  Salt  of  Tartar.  Some,  indeec, 
alter  the  Proportions  of  the  Ingredients,  and  take  eight 
Parts  of  Antimony,  feven  of  common  Salt,  and  one  0 
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Salt  of  Tartar ;  but  the  former  Proportions  are  mod  gene¬ 
rally  adher’d  to.  Thcfe  Ingredients,  when  beat  and  mix’d 
together,  are  to  be  fticceffivcly  put  into  a  red-hot  Cruci¬ 
ble  :  Let  the  A£tion  of  the  Fire  be  railed  to  fuch  a  Height, 
that  the  Matter  may  be  fufficiently  and  throughly  fufed  ; 
that  is,  let  the  Fire  applied  be  a  moderate  fufory  one.  Then 
after  the  Matter  is  fufficiefttly  fufed,  which  generally  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  if  right  Meafures  are  taken. 
Jet  it  be  pour’d  into  a  Veflel  of  a  conical  Form,  befmear’d 
with  Tallow,  or  fmoaked  with  a  Candle  r  This  Veflel  is 
to  be  fhaken  in  the  manner  obferved  in  other  Fufions  of 
Regulus ,  that  by  this  means  the  Regulus  may  be  fufficient¬ 
ly  lepatated  from  the  Scoria",  and  carried  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veflel  :  Some  reckon  this  Circumftance  of  fhaking  fo 
much  the  more  necefiary,  becaufe  as  this  Regulus  is  lighter 
than  any  others  prepared  from  Antimony,  it  muft  of  Con- 
fcquence  be  feparatea  from  the  Scoria;,  and  fall  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  with  more  Difficulty.  Thus,  if  fuch  a  Concuffion,  or 
Shaking,  fhould  be  neglected,  and  the  Mixture  pour’d 
when  boiling,  as  it  were,  from  the  red-hot  Crucible  into 
a  cold  conical  Veflel,  it  frequently  happens,  that  during 
the  Continuation  of  the  Ebullition,  a  Portion  of  the  Sco¬ 
ria;  is  intermixed  with  the  Regulus  ;  and,  vice  verfa ,  a 
Portion  of  the  Regulus  remains  in  the  Scoria  \  fo  that,  by 
this  Overfight,  we  do  not  obtain  it  fo  pure  and  unconta¬ 
minated,  or  at  leaffc  fo  beautiful  and  Ihining,  as  it  would 
otherwife  be.  The  Regulus ,  when  feparated  from  the 
Scoria ,  refembles  polifhed  Steel  or  Iron  ;  but  if  either  in 
a  Mortar,  or  upon  a  Marble,  with  or  without  the  Addition 
of  Water,  it  is  reduced  to  a  Powder  fo  fine,  that  the  fhine- 
ing  Particles  entirely  difappear,  it  ailumes  a  reddifh,  or 
rather  a  purple  Colour. 

But  fince  there  is  no  great  Difficulty  in  the  Whole  of  the 
Procefs,  I  Ihall  not,  at  prefent,  fpend  more  Time  in  enume¬ 
rating  or  defcribing  any  more  of  its  Steps  :  But  ’tis  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  with  regard  to  the  Addition  of  the  alcaline  Salt,  that 
fiome  who  maintain,  that  there  is  a  vaft  Difference  betwixt  Al- 
calis,  adhere  fo  inviolably  to  Salt  of  Tartar,  either  for  the  fake 
of  its  fuperior  Purity,  or  on  account  of  its  nobler  Effects,  or 
occult  Qualities,  that  they  will  not  allow  any  other  Salt  to  be 
fubftituted  in  its  room.  I  have  fiome  Reafon  to  think,  that 
the  Obfervation  of  Vigam  may  have  laid  a  Foundation  for  the 
Doubts  of  People,  with  regard  to  this  Matter  ;  fince,  in  Med. 
Chym.  p.  20.  he  brings  an  Experiment  for  eftablifhing  the 
Difference  of  Alcalis  ;  and  affirms,  that  he  himfelf,  by  prepar¬ 
ing  Antimony  with  common  Salt  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  obtained  a 
reddifh  Regulus  ;  whereas  by  a  like  F ufion  of  Antimony  with 
Salt  of  Carduus  Benediftus,  inftead  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  a  fimple 
Regulus  was  only  yielded.  But  I  muff  own,  that  tho’  I  have 
with  this  very  View  made  feveral  Experiments,  and  that  with 
a  great  deal  of  Caution,  yet  I  could  never  obferve  fo  consider¬ 
able  a  Difference  between  the  Regulufes  produced,  but  ob¬ 
tained  the  fame,  with  Salt  of  Carduus  Benedidtus,  and  other 
Alcalis,  as  that  procur’d  in  the  common  way  by  means  of  Salt 
of  Tartar.  I  therefore  fufpedl,  that  this  fimple  Regulus  of 
Vigani  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  Intermixture  of  Char¬ 
coal,  and  fome  other  Sulphureous  Concretion.  As  I  have 
not  therefore  been  able  either  a  priori ,  or  a  pojleriori ,  to  dif- 
cover  the  Difference  of  alcaline  Salts,  fo  I  think  we  have  no 
Occafion  to  be  over-fcrupulous  in  our  Choice,  provided  we  only 
make  ufe  of  an  Alcali  that  is  pure,  duly  prepared,  and  hot 
adulterated  by  any  adventitious  or  heterogeneous  Subftance. 

It  is  Hill  more  Superfluous  to  hefitate  about  our  Choice  of 
common  Salt,  or  make  nice  Difquifitions,  whether  Sea-falt, 
Sal  Gemmae,  or  Fountain-falt,  are  moft  proper  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  fince  the  End  feems  to  be  equally  well  obtain’d  by  all  of 
them. 

.  This  then  is  the  moff  common  and  ufual  Method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Medicinal  Regulus  j  but  it  is  not  always  adher’d  to  by 
fome,  who  either  add  or  omit  Ingredients,  or  alter  the  Propor¬ 
tions  of  the  Weights,  juft  as  Caprice,  or  fome  particular  View, 
dire&s  them.  Thus  lome  omit  the  alcaline  Salt,  and  fubftitute 
in  its  Place  crude  Tartar,  but  in  a  larger  Quantity.  They 
therefore  take  eight  Parts  of  Antimony ,  feven  Parts  of  common 
Salt,  and  fix  Parts  of  Tartar.  This  Mixture  is  put  into  a  red- 
hot  Crucible  for  Fufion,  which  indeed  is  more  difficultly  brought 
about,  than  in  preparing  the  common  Medicinal  Regulus.  By 
this  Method  a  Regulus  refembling  the  medicinal  one  is  yielded, 
and  I  take  it  to  be  of  the  fame  Species,  tho’  it  is  not  fo  beauti¬ 
ful,  being  of  a  darker  Colour,  and  of  a  more  porous  Contex¬ 
ture  :  But  when  reduced  to  a  Powder,  it  affumes  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  juft  as  the  Medicinal  Regulus  does.  Its  Scoriae  are  light, 
porous,  and  refemble  the  Flakes  which  fly  from  hot  Iron  when 
hammer’d.  Others,  who  in  the  Produ&ion  of  Regulus  per¬ 
haps  afcribe  too  much  to  common  Salt,  order  the  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar  to  be  entirely  omitted,  and  the  common  Salt  to  be  aug- 
mented  by  the  Addition  of  a  Quantity  equal  to  the  omitted  Salt 
0  artar.  This  is  ordered  b y  Barkhyifen  in  Pyrofophia,  Libro  3. 
efftone  3.  Capite  2.  where  he  maintains,  that  the  fame  Meek- 
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cwal  Regulus  may  be  obtained  from  Antimony  (lightly  fus’d 
™lth  an  equal  Portion  of  common  Salt  ;  but  upon  Trial, 
the  Effect  promis’d  is  fo  far  from  being  produced,  that  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  a  perceptible  Change  induc’d  upon  the 
Antimony ,  by  means  of  the  common  Salt.  Laftly,  among  the 
feveral  Methods  of  preparing  Regulufes  of  this  Kind,  we  may 
reckon  that,  in  which,  for  correcting  the  Crocus  Metallorum 
of  Rulcindus,  Chymifts  add  common  Salt,  and  thence  promife  a 
ike  Medicinal  Regulus  as  to  its  EfteCts.  I'or  this  Purpofe, 
they  therefore  order  three  Parts  of  Antimony,  two  Parts  of 
Nitre,  and  one  Part  of  common  Salt  :  See  Le  Mort  in  Adf  is 
Cutio/is  Leiden f  Others  rejeCt  this  Proportion,  and  prefer 
equal  Quantities  of  each  Ingredient.  Now  thefe  Ingredients, 
when  beat  and  mixed  together,  are  to  be  put  into  a  red-hot 
Crucible,  and  reduc’d  to  a  due  Degree  of  Fufion,  which  is  foon 

1  VP*',  AftCr  this’  the.  Matter  1S  to  be  pour’d  into  a  coni¬ 
cal  Veflel,  or  as  Le  Mort  intimates,  in  the  above-cited  Paffage, 
it  may  be  left  in  the  Crucible,  from  which,  when  cold,  it  is  to 
be  taken.  The  Regulus  yielded  by  this  Procefs,  is  not  unlike 
t  ie  Crocus  of  Rulandus  ;  it  is,  like  tbe  Medicinal  Regulus ,  of 
a  porous  Confiftence,  not  very  fmooth,  but  clean  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  When  reduced  to  Powder,  it  acquires  a  dark-reddifh  Co¬ 
lour  like  that  of  red  Bole.  Its  Scoriae  are  light,  of  a  yellowifh- 
amber  Colour,  and  not  unlike  thofe  obtain’d  by  the  Depuration 
of  Regulus  of  Antimony  with  Nitre. 

Of  the  Ufe  of  this  Regulus. 

The  Medicinal  Regulus  may  be  apply’d,  firft,  to  a  chymico- 
phyfical,  fecondly,  to  a  pharmaceutic,  and,  thirdly,  to  a  me¬ 
dico-therapeutic  Ufe,  upon  each  of  which  I  fhall  briefly  touch. 

Its  Ufe  then  in  Chymiftry  may  be  plainly  perceived,  from  an 
./Etiological  Refearch  into  its  Nature,  and  the  Manner  of  its 
Production  ;  fo  that  I  fhall  fay  no  more  upon  this  Point,  but 
proceed  to  take  a  View  of  its  Ufe  in  Pharmacy. 

And  tho  Chymifts  have  not  hitherto  been  folicitous  about 
extracting  other  Medicines  from  this  Regulus ,  yet  I  fhall  briefly 
enumerate  fuch  Preparations  of  it  as  are  in  Ufe.  Our  learned 
Preiident  then,  in  his  Notes  to  Poterius,  Cap.  12.  has  propofed 
a  Preparation  of  antimonial  Sulphur  from  the  Medicinal  Regu¬ 
lus  boiled  in  Lime-water,  and  which  is  to  be  precipitated  with 
Spirit  of  Vitriol.  This  Sulphur,  he  fays,  is  of  the  fame  Effi¬ 
cacy  and  Virtues  with  the  Panacea  of  Glauber  ;  he  alfo  prefers 
it  to  the  Regulus  itfelf,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  in  it  the  arfenical 
Virulence,  being  corrected  by  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  is  weaker 
than  in  the  Regulus.  In  the  fame  Work  he  alfo  gives  Direc- 
tions  for  the  Preparation  of  an  antimonial  TinCture,  to  be  ex- 
traded  from  the  Medicinal  Regulus ,  fus’d  with  an  Alcali,  by 
means  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  either  tartariz’d,  or  drawn  off  from 
antimonial  Scoriae.  He  alfo  teaches  us  how  to  prepare  an  ano¬ 
dyne  1  inCture  from  the  Regulus ,  which  is  done  by  diffolving 
Opium  in  a  DecoCtion  of  the  Medicinal  Regulus  with  Lime- 
water,  and  by  extracting  theEffence  from  the  infpiffated  Solu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  Mahnfey-wine ,  or  Spirit  of  Wine.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Virtues  of  this  Tinflure  he  fpeaks  thus  :  «  This  Medi- 
“  cine  is  exquifitely  calculated  for  eafing  Pains,  and  procuring 
“  Sleep  ;  for  by  the  Lixivium  of  the  Quick-lime  impregnated 
“  with  the  antimonial  Sulphur,  the  narcotic  and  ftupifying  Qua- 
“  lities  of  the  Opium  are  corrected,  and  thus  the  Symptoms 
“  ufually  brought  on  by  the  Ufe  of  Opium  are  prevented, 
“  whilft,  in  the  mean  time,  the  attenuating  and  anodyne 
“  Qualities  of  the  antimonial  Sulphur,  which  check  the  impe- 
(C  tuous  Motions  of  the  Spirits,  prove  a  happy  Balance  for 
“  each  other.”  Here  we  may  alfo  take  Notice  of  what  is 
faid  by  Bafil  Valentine ,  in  his  Currus  Triumphalis  Antimonii, 
concerning  an  antimonial  7  inCture  and  Balfam,  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  Mixture  of  Tartar  and  Antimony ,  in  Form  of  a 
Liver,  notunlike  the  Medicinal  Regulus.  Befides,  2x1  antimo¬ 
nial  Calx,  and  a  Cerufs  of  Antimony ,  may  be  eafily  prepared 
from  the  Medicinal  Regulus ;  a  Glafs  may  alfo  be  prepared 
from  it,  if  after  wafhing  out  the  alcaline  Portion,  it  is  gently 
calcin’d,  and  the  Sulphur  by  that  means  carried  off,  upon  which 
the  calcarious  Remains  are  eafily  fus’d  into  a  Glafs.  Let  this* 
fuffice  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Medicinal  Regulus  in  Pharmacy.  The 
SubjeCI  might  indeed  be  much  farther  protraCled  ;  but  as  that  is 
not  necefiary,  I  Ihall  only  repeat,  that  in  many  Shop  Prepa¬ 
rations  the  Medicinal  Regulus  may  be  us’d,  as  a  proper  Succe- 
daneum  to  Antimony  itfelf. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  laft  thing  propofed,  which  was, 
to  inquire  into  the  Ufe  of  this  Medicinal  Regulus  in  the  PraCtice 
of  Phyfic  ;  and  here  I  cannot  help  condemning  thofe  who  with 
exaggerated  Encomiums  extol  this  Regulus  as  an  univerfal  and 
divine  Panacea  ;  as  for  my  own  Share,  I  can  with  greater 
Chearfulnefs  go  into  the  Sentiments  of  thofe  who  obferve  a  due 
Medium  in  this  Point.  Its  Efficacy  is  highly  extoll’d  in  chro¬ 
nical  Diforders,  and  fuch  as  arife  from  long-continued  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Vifcera  :  Hence  our  learned  Prefident,  in  his  Notes 
upon  Poterius ,  commends  it  in  Dropfies,  Epilepfies,  Scurvies, 
and  Fevers ;  for  as  thefe  Diforders  are  of  a  ftubborn  and  obfti- 
nate  Nature,  they  require  Medicines  which  do  not,  like  vege¬ 
table  Subftances,  too  quickly  produce  their  Effects,  but  remain 
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for  a  confiderablc  time  in  the  Body  ;  and  by  oftdn  impelling 
the  tenacious  Matter,  at  laft  entirely  break  and  fubdue  it. 
Hence  we  may  eafily  conceive  why  this  Regulus  muft  be  a 
Medicine  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  furmounting  the  Obftinacy 
of  chronical  Diforders.  There  are  alfo  not  a  few  who  highly 
extol  its  Efficacy  againft  Fevers.  Maetfius ,  in  his  Cbym. 

Ration .  &  Mis  Curtofi.  Lugcl.  fays,  that  it  is  a  Specific  Dia¬ 
phoretic  in  Fevers  ofi all  Sorts.  The  fame  Author  commends  it 
in  all  Diforders  where ,  to  ufe  his  own  Words,  Sweats  are 
wanted ,  becaufe  it  does  not ,  like  vegetable  Sub/lances,  inflame  the 
Blood.  1  myfelf  am  inform’d  by  People  who  were  acquainted 
with  this  Author  when  alive,  that  he  made  daily  Ufe  of  this 
kegulus  ;  and  his  own  Praxis  Chymiatrica  is  a  concurring 
and  additional  Proof,  that  he  did  fo  ;  for  in  that  Work  he  main¬ 
tains,  That  it  is  ofi  uncommon  Efficacy  in  all  Difieafes  where  the 
Motion  of  the  Lymph ,  and  infenfible  Tranfipiration ,  are  to  be 
promoted.  Thus  he  commends  it  in  the  Gout,  the  Apoplexy, 
fee.  but  more  particularly  in  Fevers.  This  he  has  alfo  done  in 
Mis  Curiof.  Lugd.  where  he  orders  it  to  be  ufed  with  a  dia¬ 
phoretic  Regimen.  Barkhyifen  joins  Iftue  with  Maetfius ,  and 
highly  extols  its  fudorific  Virtues  in  Fevers,  and  cutaneous  Dif¬ 
orders.  Koenig  declares  himfelf  of  the  fame  Sentiments  in  his 
Regnwn  Miner  ale.  Cap.  9.  where  he  alfo  propofes  a  Form  of 
a  Medicine  confifting  of  the  Medicinal  Regulus  reduced  to  a 
Bolus,  with  Peruvian  Bark,  and  Theriaca ,  to  be  taken  a  few 
H  ours  before  the  Paroxyfm  of  the  Fever.  But  notwithftanding 
the  high  Encomiums  bellow’d  upon  this  Medicine  by  its  In¬ 
ventor,  I  fhould  not  advife  any  one  to  ufe  it  in  violent  Quar¬ 
tan  Fevers ;  becaufe  Dropfies,  and  other  Diforders,  are  very 
often  brought  on  by  the  Ufe  of  Medicines  that  are  fo  aftrin- 
gent,  and  capable  of  producing  fuch  ftrong  Commotions.  This 
Medicine  is  alfo  commended  by  fome  in  Cafes  where  the  State 
of  the  Lymph  is  bad,  in  Dropfies,  Anafarcas,  &c.  as  I  have 
already  obferved.  But  particularly  with  regard  to  its  Ufe  in  an 
Anafarca,  I  have  been  fatisfied  by  the  learned  and  judicious 
Mr.  Hennike ,  who  mixed  it  with  Mercurius  Dulcis,  and  ufed 
it  under  that  Form  vyth  uncommon  Succefs.  Our  learned 
Prefident,  in  his  Notes  upon  Poterius ,  orders  it  to  be  pre- 
lcribed  in  fmall  Dofes,  with  the  Bezoardic  Powders,  in  the  firft: 
Stages  of  malignant  Fevers,  Small-pox,  and  Dyfenteries,  Be¬ 
caufe,  fays  he,  by  its  Means  a  gentle  Salivation  and  Diapborefis 
are  brought  on,  and  the  Mucus  of  the  Primes  Via:  being  attenu¬ 
ated,  the  Fleavinefs  and  Uneafinefs  of  the  Pracordia  are  re?nov,d. 

I  alfo  remember,  that  when  malignant  Fevers  rag’d  pretty 
much  in  my  own  Country,  that  excellent  Chymift  Rollwagius 
often  us'd  this  Regulus  with  the  greateft  Succefs  ;  of  it,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fome  other  earthy  Abforbents,  he  compofed  an  alexi- 
pharmic  Powder,  which  is  in  conftant  Ufe  at  this  very  Time. 
This  Powder  is  accurately  deferib’d  by  the  learned  Apinus,  in 
his  Traftatus  de  Febribus  epid.  where,  from  his  own  Ex¬ 
perience,  he  afeertains  the  Efficacy  of  it,  but  particularly  of  the 
Regulus,  in  malignant  and  epidemical  Fevers.  I  alfo  know,  that/ 
the  Regulus  was  ufed  by  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Hennike  in 
thefe  Diforders  ;  but  in  Procefs  of  Time  he  defifted  from  ufing 
it  fo  frequently  as  he  had  formerly  done,  on  account  of  fome 
Inconveniencies  that  arofe  from  its  being  negligently  prepared  ; 
and  chofe  the  Bezoardicum  foviale,  or  the  AntiheSiicum  Poteyii, 
as  a  Succedaneum  to  it.  Maetfius  commends  the  Lixivium  of 
its  Scoriae  apply’d  externally  as  a  proper  Medicine  for  the  Itch  ; 
and  I  remember,  that,  by  my  Father’s  Advice,  not  only  I  my¬ 
felf,  but  a  great  many  others,  labouring  under  this  Diforder, 
us’d  this  Medicine  with  incredible  Succefs.  I  alfo  remember 
to  have  feen  the  Regulus  itfelf  mixt  with  earthy  Subftances  ufed 
in  the  Itch,  and  have  known  it  in  that  Form,  and  in  Conjun¬ 
ction  with  a  fudorific  Regimen,  to  remove  cedematous  Swellings, 
efpecially  of  the  Feet.  Hence  we  may  plainly  perceive  the 
Efficacy  of  this  Regulus,  in  augmenting  the  Motions  of  the 
Humours,  which,  in  this  Cafe,  were  hinder’d  from  rifing  to 
their  greatelt  Height,  by  the  Addition  of  the  earthy  Aflringents. 
Having  thus  faid  fomething  concerning  the  Ufe  of  the  Medici¬ 
nal  Regulus  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  I  fliall  now  fubjoin  a  few 
Hints  relating  to  the  Manner  in  which  it  operates. 

Now,  as  the  Medicinal  Regulus  produces  two  EffeCIs,  which 
are  promoting  a  Diaphorefis,  and  removing  the  Lentor  of  the 
Humours,  fo  it  feems  to  operate  in  two  different  manners,  one 
of  which  confifls  in  promoting  the  feveral  Motions,  and  the 
other  in  correcting  the  Qualities  of  the  Humours  ;  but  this  lat¬ 
ter  does  not  exert  itfelf  fo  ftrongly  as  the  former.  It  aCts  in 
the  former  of  thefe  manners  both  in  Confequence  of  its  fiulphu- 
rcous  and  its  regidine  Parts.  As  for  Sulphur  in  general,  ’tis  fuf- 
ficiently  known,  that  it  not  only  contains  the  very  Matter  of 
Fire,  which  is  itfelf  eafily  fufceptible  of  the  quickeft  Motions, 
and  fufficicntly  capable  of  augmenting  the  Motion  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  but  alfo,  that  from  its  being  a  Mixture  of  a  phlogiftic 
with  a  vitriolic  Acid,  it  poffeffes  a  tonic  Force,  as  daily  Expe¬ 
rience  teaches  us,  upon  obferving  its  Efficacy  in  repelling  the 
Itch.  By  this  tonic  Force  the  relaxed  Vefl’els  recover  their  na¬ 
tural  Tone  ;  and  by  this  means  the  Blood  being  not  only  put 
into  a  more  violent  Motion,  but  alfo  forc’d  thro’  narrower 
Du&S)  mull  of  oourfe  be  more  attenuated,  and  acquire  a  greater 
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Degree  of  Subtilty.  As  to  its  Reguline  Part,  we  are  to  obferve, 
firft,  that  it  receives  a  ftimulating  Force  from  an  Addition  of  the 
arfenical  Parts,  and  thus  becomes  capable  of  exciting  ftrongand 
brifk  Motions  in  thb  Spirits.  Secondly,  That  by  reafon  of  its 
mercurial  Nature  it  is  capable  of  penetrating  and  diffolving 
not  only  the  thick  and  vifeid  Humours  lodg’d  in  the  Primae 
Viae,  but  alfo  thofe  which  are  intermixed  with  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  itfelf,  and  retard  its  progreffive  and  inteftine  Motion. 
Hence  we  fee  in  what  manner  it  may  corredf  the  Defeats  of 
the  Lymph,  clear  the  Vifcera,  when  obftrudted  with  Crudities 
of  this  Kind,  promote  the  feveral  Secretions,  and  render  the 
Juices  fit  for  Motion.  In  thefe  laft  mentioned  Effects,  or  in 
changing  the  Qualities  of  the  Fluids,  its  fecond  Manner  of  ope¬ 
rating  confifts. 

It  now  only  remains,  that  I  fay  fomething  concerning  the 
Method  of  adminiftring  this  Medicinal  Regulus.  It  may  then 
be  commodioufly  enough  exhibited  in  the  Form  of  a  Powder, 
fince  the  Dofe  neceflary  for  any  Purpofe  is  neither  large  nor 
naufeous.  If  it  fhould  happen  to  be  a  little  too  heavy,  it  may 
be  mixed  with  the  lighter  Abforbents,  as  they  are  call’d,  pre¬ 
pared  of  Mother  of  Pearl,  Crab’s-eyes,  &c.  Such  other  Sub¬ 
ftances  may  alfo  be  mixed  with  it,  as  the  Diverfity  of  Diforders 
fliall  be  judged  to  require.  Thus  our  learned  Prefident  orders  it 
to  be  exhibited  with  gentle  Chalybeats  in  Dropfies  ;  in  Epilep- 
fies,  with  cinnabarine  Preparations  ;  and  in  intermitting  Fevers, 
with  digeftive  Salts,  Abforbents,  (Ac.  I  have  above  taken  No¬ 
tice  of  its  uncommon  Efficacy  in  an  Anafarca,  when  mixed  with 
Mercurius  Dulcis  ;  for  by  its  Means,  half  a  Scruple  of  Mercu¬ 
rius  Dulcis  has  fometimes  prov’d  of  more  Efficacy,  than  two 
Scruples  would  have  done  without.  Some  add  it  to  Vomits  as 
a  Stimulus,  and  by  way  of  a  Digeftive.  In  Form  of  a  Potion 
it  may  be  mixed  with  other  Diaphoretics,  Anodynes,  (Ac.  with 
Diafcordium,  the  Theriaca  Coeleftis,  the  Bezoardic  Tincture, 
the  Tindture  of  Opium  corrected  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  with 
the  diaphoretic  Waters  of  Germander,  Chervil,  and  Cherries. 
Maetfius  in  his  Chymia  Rational: s,  and  Jpinus,  in  his  Treatife 
de  Febribus  Epidem.  have  given  Formules  of  this  Kind.  It  may 
alfo  be  exhibited  in  the  Form  of  Pills,  with  refinous  and  re- 
folvent  Gums,  and  with  the  aperient  bitter  Extracts  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  Carduus  Benedidtus,  Germander,  Fumitory,  Scurvy- 
grafs,  Saffron,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Sagapenum,  Hedera,  Myrrh, 
Aloes,  (Ac.  When  the  Regulus  is  prudently  and  fkilfully 
mixed  with  fuch  Subftances,  it  becomes  a  far  from  defpicable 
Medicine  in  menftrual  Diforders,  and  Infardlions  of  die  Vifcera. 
Its  Dofe  is  from  fix  Grains  to  one  Scruple,  and  upwards,  as 
the  State  of  the  Patient  fliall  require.  But  before  this  Regulus 
is  ufed,  it  muft  be  fo  throughly  triturated,  and,  upon  a  Mar¬ 
ble,  reduced  to  a  Powder  fo  fine,  that  none  of  the  fhining 
Sparkles  may  in  the  leaft  appear  :  For  this  Reduction  of  it  to 
fo  fine  a  Powder  is  abfolutely  requifite,  both  to  its  eafy  So¬ 
lution,  and  its  fpeedy  Operation  ;  and  if  this  Caution  fhould 
not  be  obferved,  it  remains  too  long  in  the  Inteftines,  and 
may  poffibly  give  Rife  to  very  terrible  Symptoms  ;  and  it  alfo 
even  paffes  off  with  the  Excrements,  which  is  often  the  Cafe 
with  cinnabarine  Preparations.  Hoffman.  Medicin.  Rational. 
Syjlem.  Vol,  4. 

Dr.  John  Pringle  has,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays , 
oblig’d  the  World  with  an  Account  of  an  antimonial  Remedy 
for  a  Dyfentery,  made  public  by  Dr.  Young.  This  at  the 
firft  Appearance  feems  to  be  one  of  the  mod  unlikely  Remedies 
that  could  be  contriv’d  to  anfwer  the  End  propofed.  But  as  I 
have  it  from  very  good  Hands,  that  Experience,  the  only  thing 
which  can  determine  the  Value  of  a  Medicine,  is  much  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this,  I  apprehend  an  Account  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  a  Treatife  of  Antimony ,  tho’  I  have  not  myfelf  been 
a  Witnefs  of  its  falutary  Effects. 

Vitrum  Aniimonii  Ceratum. 

Take  Glafs  of  Antimony  in  Powder,  one  Ounce;  Bees¬ 
wax,  one  Dram  :  Melt  the  Wax  in  an  Iron  Ladle  ;  then 
add  the  Powder  ;  fet  them  on  a  flow  Fire  without  blame, 
for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour,  continually  ftirring  them 
with  a  Spatula  ;  then  take  it  from  the  Fire,  pour  it  upon 
a  Piece  of  clean  white  Paper,  powder  it,  and  keep  it  tor 
Ufe. 

When  I  prepared  this  Quantity,  it  loft  a  Dram  of  its 
Weight.  The  Glafs  melts  in  the  Wax  with  a  very  flow 
Fire. 

I  was  at  firft  fo  fcrupulous  in  preparing  the  Medicine,  that 
I  wifhed  the  Degree  of  Heat  had  been  afiigned,  as  well  as  the 
Space  of  Time  neceflary  in  the  Preparation  ;  but  I  have  lince 
found,  that  I  both  vary  the  Time  and  Degree  of  Heat,  with¬ 
out  perceiving  any  Difference  in  the  Operation  ot  the  Me  1- 
cine.  . 

After  it  has  been  about  twenty  Minutes  on  the  lire,  it 
gins  to  change  the  Colour  ;  and  in  ten  more,  comes  rrc*v 
near  the  Colour  of  Snuff  :  By  that  Colour  1  know  it  is  u 
ciently  prepared,  without  attending  to  the  Degree  of  Heat,  o 
Space  of  Time.  .  '  '  -  ' 
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The  ordinary  Dofe  for  an  Adult,  is  ten  or  twelve  Grains  ; 
but  for  the  greater  Safety,  I  commonly  begin  with  fix  ;  to  a 
ttroiw  Man  I  have  given  a  Scruple,  which  fometimes  works  fo 
mildly,  that  I  have  thought  it  too  weak. 

To  weakly  Conftitutions  give  five  or  fix,  increafing  the  Dofe 
afterwards,  according  to  the  Operation. 

To  a  Boy  of  ten  Years  of  Age,  give  three  or  four  Grains. 

To  a  Child  of  three  or  four  Years,  two  or  three. 

This  Medicine  has  been  pra&ifed  with  Succefs  for  the  Dyf- 
entery,  and  the  Preparation  of  it  was  kept  a  Secret  for  many 
Years. 

When  firft  it  was  communicated  to  me*  I  thought  it  fo 
harfh  and  dangerous  a  Medicine,  that  I  had  no  Courage  to  try 
it  for  fome  Years  j  and  even  then  I  began  the  Dofe  with  one 
Grain,  and  increafed  it  gradually  to  twenty,  which  is  the 
largeft  I  have  yet  given.  As  loon  as  I  was  convinced,  by  a 
N  umber  of  Experiments,  that  it  was  both  mild  and  efficacious 
in  curing  the  Dyfentery,  I  publifhed  the  Receipt  in  our  Edin¬ 
burgh  News-papers,  being  under  no  Promife  of  Secrecy  with 
regard  to  this,  and  being  refolved  never  to  make  a  Secret  of  any 
Medicine  whatever. 

I  do  not  expert,  that  any  Phyfician  will  incline  to  give  a  full 
Dofe  at  firft,  without  better  Authority  than  I  can  give  to 
Strangers  ;  but  the  Cautious  may  give  a  fmall  Dofe  as  they 
pleafe,  and  make  firft  Trials  almoft  in  any  Difeafe  where  Pur¬ 
gatives  will  do  no  Harm,  and  increafe  it  gradually  as  they  find 
it  operate.  . 

I  gave  it  in  Dyfenteries  with  or  without  Fever,  whether 
epidemic  or  not. 

I  have  tried  it  often  where  Blooding  and  Vomits  have  been 
prexnifed,  and  where  they  have  not,  with  very  good  Succefs. 

I  never  chufe  to  give  Opiates  in  the  Beginning,  efpecially 
where  there  is  a  great  Sicknefs  ;  becaufe,  altho’  Opium  gives 
great  Relief  to  fome,  yet  at  other  times  I  have  thought  both 
the  Sicknefs  and  Purging  thereby  increafed  the  following  Day. 

I  never  began  with  a  larger  Dofe  than  ten  Grains,  becaufe 
it  frequently  operates  as  violent  at  firft,  as  twenty  Grains  at 
laft,  even  upon  the  fame  Patient. 

In  its  Operations,  it  fometimes  makes  the  Patient  fick,  and 
vomits  ;  it  purges  almoft  every  Perfon,  but  I  have  known  it 
Cure  without  any  fenfible  Evacuation  or  Sicknefs  ;  nay,  in 
violent  Dyfenteries,  they  purge  feldomer  with  it  than  with¬ 
out  it. 

If  it  purge  fufficiently,  or  fatigue  the  Patient  any  way,  I  in¬ 
termit  a  Day  or  two  betwixt  each  Dofe,  the  fame  way  as  I  do 
With  other  Purgatives. 

As  I  have  cured  fome  with  one  Dofe,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
give  others  five  or  fix,  efpecially  when  the  firft  Dofes  have  been 
too  mild,  and  I  have  often  thought  a  weak  Dofe  did  no  good 
in  Chronic  Cafes. 

After  the  fecond  or  third  Dofe,  the  Stools  are  feldom  bloody, 
the  Gripes  and  Sicknefs  are  much  abated,  and  the  mucous 
.Stools  are  lefs  vifcid. 

Give  it  with  an  empty  Stomach  j  for  then,  I  think,  it  ope¬ 
rates  moft  mildly. 

Forbid  drinking  any  thing  after  it  for  three  Hours,  unlefs 
the  Patient  is  very  fick,  or  difpofed  to  vomit,  in  which  Cafe 
give  warm  Water  as  in  other  Vomits. 

Beware  of  giving  it  for  a  Diarrhoea  in  the  End  of  a  Con- 
fumption.  I  have  cured  fome  other  Diarrhoeas  of  long  {land¬ 
ing  with  large  Dofes  of  it  j  but  it  has  failed  oftener  here  than 
in  Dyfenteries. 

I  forbid  the  Ufe  of  all  fermented  Liquors,  and  recommend  a 
Milk-diet  with  Rice  or  Bread,  Chicken-broth,  or  Water-gruel. 

I  give  nothing  cold,  unlefs  it  be  a  Tea-fpoon-full  of  Geliy 
of  Hartfhorn,  as  often  as  the  Patients  pleafe  •,  and  fometimes 
I  indulge  them  with  the  Geliy  of  Currans  to  refrefh  their 
Tongue. 

It  may  be  given  fafely  to  Women  with  Child,  and  to  Chil¬ 
dren  on  the  Breaft  you  may  give  half  a  Grain.  G.  T.  Edin¬ 
burgh  ,  Med.  Ejfays ,  Vol.  5. 

Antimony  has  in  all  times,  fince  its  Medicinal  Virtues  were 
firft  difcover’d,  afforded  the  Empirics  their  moft  boafted  Se¬ 
crets,  as  may  be  known  by  the  Irregularity  of  their  Operations  ; 
for  Antimonial  Remedies  have  this  fingular  Property,  that  they 
will  fometimes  operate  with  great  Violence  ;  and  fometimes  even 
in  the  fame  Dofe,  and  fame  Perfon,  without  any  apparent  Al¬ 
teration  of  Circumftances,  fhall  have  no  vifible  Operation. 

This,  if  there  was  no  other,  is  a  fufficient  Evidence,  that 
the  Pill  Mr.  Ward  firft  fet  out  with,  was  Antimonial,  of 
Which  there  is  now  no  room  to  doubt  :  As  to  the  fpecific  Pre¬ 
paration  he  makes  ufe  of,  it  is  not  very  material,  fince  there 
are  many  different  Sorts  of  them  made,  by  depriving  this  Mine¬ 
ral  of  a  Part  of  its  Sulphur,  and  laying  the  Reguline  Part  naked, 
which  will  have  much  the  fame  Effects,  in  the  fame  fmall 
Dofe. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  Article  of  Antimony  with  ah  Account  of 
$  Remedy,  which  has  lately  been  advertifed,  and  for  which  a 
Patent  has  been  obtained  ;  I  mean,  Mr.  Hayward's  Powder 

for  the  Rheumatifin  and  Gout,  which  promifes  no  lefs  than 
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the  Cure  of  the  Lft-mention’d  Diftemper,  after  it  has  puzzled 
all  the  Phyficians  in  the  World  for  fo  many  Centuries.  It  feemai 
therefore  to  be  of  fome  Importance  to  examine  how  far  this  Re¬ 
medy  is  likely  to  anfwer  the  Chara&ef  given  of  it  by  the  Per- 
fons  concern’d  in  point  Of  Intereft  to  prdfnotfe  the  Sale,  be¬ 
caufe  theft;  may  be  prejudic’d  In  its  Favour:  I  rnuft,  however* 
firft  inform  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  that  every 
one  who  takes  out  a  Patent  for  any  Invention,  is  oblig’d  by 
of  Parliament  to  fpecify  the  Particulars  of  it,  and  inroll 
them  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  within  four  Kalendar  Months* 
that  the  World  may  have  the  Advantage  of  the  Difeovery,  and 
the  Monopoly  for  fourteen  Years  is  the  Reward  for  making  it; 
After  this  Specification  is  inrolled,  I  apprehend  every  body,  who 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  Fees,  has  a  Right  to  have  rei 
courfe  to  the  Inrollment. 

Mr.  Hayward' s  Remedy  then,  is  a  Preparation  of  Antimony 
and  Nitre,  made  by  rubbing  them  together,  till  no  fhining 
Particles  of  the  Antimony  are  apparent;  Of  this  each  Dofe 
for  an  Adult  is  twenty-feven  Grains. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  Hunch  el  found  fome  Relief  ill 
Pains  with  which  he  was  afflidied,  by  taking,  purfuant  to  the 
Advice  of  the  younger  Sennertus ,  crude  Antimony  ;  and  that 
Kunchel’s  Troches  are,  at  this  Day,  famous  for  erratic  Pains,  at 
Francfort  and  Nuremberg ,  which  are  prepar’d  of  crude  Anti¬ 
mony  j  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  crude  Antimony ,  join’d  with 
Nitre,  may  fometimes  do  Service  in  flight  Rheumatic  Cafes,  if 
duly  perfiftcd  ini  But  I  am  far  from  believing,  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  cure  any  Degree  of  the  Gout  by  fuch  a  Remedy; 

With  refpedt  to  Patents  for  Medicines  in  general,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  come  at  a  Knowledge  of 
the  real  Efficacy  of  fueh  Remedies  ;  for,  in  the  firft  Place,  it 
is  not  always  certain,  that  the  Cafes  which  are  publifhed  by  thd 
Proprietors,  are  literally  true  in  every  Circumftance  ;  or,  tho* 
they  are,  we  fliould  only  hear  of  thofe  Cafes  which  were  at¬ 
tended  with  Succefs,  whereas  a  thoufand  Cafes,  where  the  Re¬ 
medy  had  no  good  Effect,  would  be  fupprefl'ed; 

There  are,  however.  People  enough  in  the  World  of  more 
Faith  than  Underftanding,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  de¬ 
fining  Men,  to  vend  for  Secrets  tire  moft  common  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Shops,  to  their  own  Benefit  at  leaft,  becaufe  the 
Prices  of  thefe  Secrets  are  ufualiy  very  exorbitant; 

Idon't  know,  that  the  Price  of  the  Remedy  I  have  fpoken  of 
above  is  more  extravagant  than  thofe  of  other  Noftrums  j  if 
not,  we  may  judge  of  the  reft  by  this; 

The  Price  of  crude  Antimony  is  Four-pence  a  Pound,  and 
never  above  Six-pence,  when  bought  in  Quantities.  Nitre  is, 

I  believe,  at  this  time,  worth  a  Shilling  a  Pound,  tho’  feldom 
fo  much.  Suppofing  then  a  Pound  of  each  to  be  fold  at  five 
Shillings,  for  every  twenty-feven  Grains,  the  whole  two 
Pounds  will  fell  for  142  U  and  fome  little  more,  enough  to  pay 
for  the  Ingredients. 

Stahl  calls  that  Tin&ure  of  Antimony,  which  is  made  by 
throwing  Diaphoretic  Antimony ,  immediately  after  Detonation* 
into  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  digesting  it,  Tinttura  Antimonii  Alca- 
lica  aeris. 

I  omitted  mentioning  above,  that  the  Liver  of  Antimony  and 
Crocus  Metallorum  ate  the  fame,  except  that  the  former  is 
unwafh’d,  the  latter  wafh’d. 

ANTIMONIUS  LAPIS.  The  Antimonial  Stone.  My~ 
repfus,  Serapion ,  and  fome  others,  reckon  Antimony  among 
the  Kinds  of  Stones  ;  and  Alyrepfus  particularly,  in  Sedl.  1. 
Cap.  470.  as  FuchfiuS  obferveS  in  his  Notes  thereon. 

ANTIMOROS,  from  am,  againft,  and 

Death,  ora  Difeafe.  The  true  Name,  according  to  Fuchfms^ 
of  an  Antidote  in  Myrepfus ,  Sedl.  1.  Cap.  25.  inftead  of  Dia - 
tamaron ,  as  it  is  there  read  ;  which  plainly  {hews,  that  Myrep* 
fus  tranflated  this  Compofition  from  fome  barbarous  Author* 
who  miferably  cotrupted  the  Word  j  for  fome  of  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  Latin  Copies  read  Antimoroi.  Fufch.  Note  oh  the  Place 
above  named. 

ANTINEPHRITICA,  ctV-rmpemxa,  frorh  am,  and  pspe?- 
z;<,  a  Pain  in  the  Kidneys.  Remedies  againft  Difordets  of  the 
Kidneys.  Blancard. 

ANTIOCHI  HIERA,  the  Hiera  of  Antlochtis .  A  Com* 
pound  Medicine,  prepared  as  follows  ; 

Take  of  Germander,  Agaric,  the  Pulp  of  Colocynthis,  Stce- 
chas,  each  ten  Drams  twenty-five  Grains  ;  Opopanax, 
Sagapenum,  Parfley,  Birthwort,  white  Pepper, ,  each  five 
Drams  twelve  Grains  ;  Cinnamon,  Spikenard,  Trcglo- 
dytical  Myrrh,  Indian  Leaf,  each  four  Drams  ten  Grains ; 
Honey  a  fufficient  Quantity.  It  is  good  againft  Melan¬ 
choly,  Madnefs,  Epilepfy,  and  for  all  thofe  whoffc  Blood 
abounds  with  Impurities.  Aetius  Tetr.  1.  Scrm.  3.  C.  114. 

ANTIOCHI  THERIACA.  The  Theriaea  which  King 
Antiochus  the  Great  ufed  againft  all  forts  of  Poifon,  the  Pri- 
fcfiption  of  which  was  cut  in  Stone,  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
Temple  of  JEfculapius , 

Take  of  Thyme,  Opopanax,  Millet,  each  two  Drams 
five  Graihs ;  Trefoil*  one  Dram  tW<7  Grains  and  a  half ; 
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the  Seeds  of  Dill,  Fennel,  Anife,-  Eilhops-weed,  and 
Smallage,  each  Ivxteen  Drams  fifteen  Grains  ;  Meal  of 
the  bitter  Vetch,  twelve  Drams  thirty  Grain*.  Pound 
them,  and  lift  them,  and  afterwards,  with  the  beft  Wine, 
make  them  up  in  Troches  of  half  a  Dram,  one  of  which 
in  a  quarter  ol  a  Pint  ol  Wine,  is  a  Dole.  Pliny,  Lib . 
20.  Cap.  24. 

AN' TIPARALYTICA,  dvrnca.^v7iKd,  from  dvr),  and 
the  Palfy.  Medicines  againft  the  Palfy. 

ANT1PATHES,  dvrt^eiQit.  What  they  call  Antipathes , 
is  to  be  accounted  Coral,  tho’  of  a  different  Kind  from  the 
common  Sort.  It  is  of  a  black  Colour,  has  the  Form  of  a  Tree, 
and  is  more  branched  than  the  other.  It  agrees  in  Virtues  with 
"the  common  Coral.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  140. 

ANTIPATHIA,  dvriasidQeict,  from ctvri,  againft, and  ordf&, 
an  AfFedtion.  Antipathy.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  kind  of  occult 
Quality,  oppofite  to  Sympathy,  when  there  is  a  natural,  but 
unaccountable  Hatred  or  Averfion  between  two  Tilings, 
which  endeavour  to  remove  or  deftroy  one  another,  T  bus 
Galen ,  Lib.  11.  de  Simp.  Aled.  Fac.  §.  fays,  that  fome  have 
written,  that  old  Leather,  burnt,  cured  Galls  by  a  fort  of  An¬ 
tipathy. 

Charlton  thinks,  that  the  whole  Affair  of  Sympathy  and  An¬ 
tipathy  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  various  Motions  and 
Configuration,  the  mutual  Cohefion  and  Combination,  or  the 
reciprocal  Embracing  or  Repulfion,  of  the  perpetually  exhaling 
Corpufcles  or  Effluvia  which  meet  together.  Cajlellus. 

ANTIPATRI  THERIACA,  Antipater’s  Treacle.  It  is 

thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Gentian,  four  Drams  ten  Grains  ;  Trifolium, 
(flunking  Trefoil)  four  Drams  ten  Grains  ;  Seed  of  the 
fame',  two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  Poley,  four  Drams  ten 
Grains  ;  Sowbread,  two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  Hog’s-fen- 
nel,  Galbanum,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  Parlley, 
four  Drams  ten  Grains  ;  Wood-rue,  three  Drams  feven 
Grains  ;  Pellitory  of  Spain ,  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a 
half  ;  Staves-acre,  two  Grains  and  a  half  ;  Mace,  three 
Drams  feven  Grains  ;  the  Root  of  the  white  Vine,  two 
Drams  five  Grains  ;  as  much  white  Pepper  ;  Gum  Am¬ 
moniac,  one  Dram  thirty-four  Grains ;  Mullein,  Ground-: 
pine,  Mezereon,  final!  Horehound,  the  lelfer  Fleabane, 
Ethiopian  Cummin,  Opium,  Caftor,  Fennel-feed,  Aga¬ 
ric,  Caffia  Rufa,  the  Flower  of  Juncus  Odoratus,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  Cretan  wild  Carrot, 
one  Dram  thirty-four  Grains  ;  as  much  Opopanax,  Saga- 
pen,  two  Drams  thirty-fix  Grains  ;  Southern-wood,  one 
Dram  thirty-four  Grains  ;  Styrax,  Dittany,  each  one 
Dram  thirty-four  Grains  ;  Cinnamon,  Spikenard,  each 
three  Drams  feven  Grains  ;  Myrrh,  four  Drains  ten 
Grains  ;  Frankincenfe,  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a  half  ; 
Saffron  eight  Drams  twenty  Grains  ;  Anife,  one  Dram 
two  Grains  and  a  half ;  Cyrenaica  Lacryma,  (I  fuppofe  he 
means  Alfa  Foetida)  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a  half  ; 
Hind’s-runnet,  three  Drams  feven  Grains  ;  Attic  Honey, 
a  fufficient  Quantity.  The  Dofe  is  the  Quantity  of  a 
Hafle-nut.  It  prevents  or  cures  the  Bite  of  an  Afp. 
Scribonius  Largus ,  Cap.  42. 

ANTIPERISTASIS,  dvriw-ielrcMrio,  from  dvr),  and  nnet- 
isny.i,  to  lurround.  A  Streightening,  Cohibition,  or  Compref- 
fion  all  around,  as  for  Inftance,  by  the  circumambient  Air  or 
Water  ;  and  thus  there  is  an  Antiperiftafis,  or  Comprefflon 
of  Heat  or  Cold  by  the  circumfus’d  contrary  Quality.  Thus 
Fheophrajlus ,  Lib.  de  Igne ,  imputes  the  Caufe  why  Men  are 
more  robuft.,  and  have  better  Digeftions  in  the  Winter,  to  a 
more  potent  Collection  of  Heat  by  an  Antiperijlafis ,  ’S.vns-ttkja.t 
q  kv  to>  y&v-uvi  x)  <svyxa\<LKiKheiccu  to  Qtfyov  <aro  rk 
eiip&t  x)  Tci  (Tuyetiet  <X£7?e<  rdf  T esqdi  yatAKov,  x)  oA«y?  i^v- 
eaTi&  7ofr  yjriyum  htv,  ore  <ruvhQ(yiccu  x)  dvr  nntdewt  tS 
05p/y.6).  “  In  the  Winter  Heat  is  contracted  and  inclofed 

“  by  the  circumambient  Air,  and  Bodies  better  digeft  their 

Food,  and  are  on  all  Acounts  ftronger  and  more  robuft  in 
“  cold  Seafons,  from  a  Coacervation  and  Antiperiftafis  of  the 
“  Heat.  ”  Theophrajlus. 

ANTIPHARMACUM,  dvTnpctpycLKov ,  from  am,  againft, 
and  <pdfy.ct.Kov,  Poifon,  Medicine.  An  Antidote  or  Preferva- 
tive  againft  Poifon.  Thus  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  185. 
fpeaking  of  Nafturtium,  or  Water-crefles,  fays,  if^sf\uv  eciv 
av}npd<>y&KQV,  “  It  is  a  Remedy  againft  the  Poifon  ofRep- 
<c  tiles.  ”  In  this  Senfe  it  is  the  fame  as  Alexiphar- 
macum. 

ANTIPHTHISICA,  di'lnpd/owd,  from  dvji,  againft,  and 
a  Phthifis,  or  Confumption.  Blancard. 

Tinflura  Antiphthifica ,  a  Tindture  againft  a  Confumption. 

Take  of  Saccharum  Saturni,  and  Vitriol  of  Iron,  each  an 
Ounce  ;  French  Brandy,  a  Pint  ;  and,  without  Heat, 
draw  a  TinCture.  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory. 

phdncy,  in  his  Engl  if)  Difpenfatory,  gives  it  thus  ; 
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Take  Salt  of  Steel,  and  Saccharum  Saturni,  each  four  Ounces ; 
put  them  into  a  Matrafs  with  two  Pints  of  good  French 
Brandy.  Twenty  Hours  Digcftion  will  make  a  beautiful 
Tindture. 


This  is  by  fome  accounted  a  Specific  in  Hedlic  Fevers :  And 
it  is  not  an  unlikely  Medicine  in  fuch  Cafes,  becaufe  it  will 
aftringe  and  draw  up  the  fibres,  whereby  their  Tone  will  be 
render’d  more  rigid,  and  the  Pores  and  fecretory  Pafiages 
ftreighten’d,  fo  that  thejuices  and  Nourifhment  itfelf  will  not  fo 
foon  run  oft  by  thofe  Ways.  It  will  alfo  procure  a  firmer  Tex¬ 
ture  to  the  Blood  itfelf,  which,  in  thofe  Difeafes,  is  almoft 
fufed  and  broken.  This  is  alfo  good  in  many  Hyfterical  Af¬ 
fections. 

ANTIPHTHOR  A,  dvJupQogd,  from  dvjt,  againft,  and  tpQogf, 
Corruption.  A  Species  of  Wolf-bane,  fo  called  becaufe  it  re¬ 
fills  Corruption.  Blancard. 

ANTIPHYSICA,  Av\i<pvoiKd,  from  dvji,  and  tpvtrdo,  or  pv<r- 
cdu,  to  blow.  Remedies  againft  the  Wind.  See  Carmina¬ 
tives. 

ANTIPHYSON,  a  Name  for  the  Loadftone  in  Marcellus 

Empiricus ,  Cap.  1. 

AN  I IPLEURITICUM,  AvJnrA<Let]tKov,  from  dvji ,  againft 
and  'zchdjt.tTio  the  Pleurify.  A  Remedy  againft  the  Pleurifv! 

Blancard. 

ANTIPODAGRICA,  dlJioroLetyfikd.  The  fame  as  Anti- 
arthritica ,  which  fee  before. 

ANTIPRAXIA,ar7/^ia,  from  dipt,  and  to  work. 

A  Word  which  fignifies  a  Contrariety  of  Functions  and  Tem¬ 
peraments  in  different  Parts,  and  was  ufed  by  the  Antients  to 
exprefs  the  Variety  of  concurring  arid  often  contrary  Symptoms 
in  Hypochondriacal  AffeCtions,  as  when  a  cold  Stomach  is  join’d 
with  a  hot  Liver.  Cajlellus. 

ANIIPYRETON,  dvjnrvpzjov,  from  dvji,  againft,  and 
vrvptTof,  a  Fever.  A  Febrifuge,  or  Remedy  againtt  a  Fever. 
Cajlellus. 

ANTIPYREUTICON,  or,  ANTIPYRETICON.  The 

fame  as  the  preceding.  Blancard. 

ANTIQUARTAN  A  RIUM,  ANTIQUARTIUM.  A 

Medicine  againft  a  Quartan.  Blancard. 

ANTIQUI  MORBI,  old  or  inveterate  Difeafes,  which  are 
lengthen’d  out  beyond  the  fortieth  Day,  perhaps  to  very  many 
Years  ;  Chronical  Difeafes.  1  ■ 


AlN  1  iKKxllrN  Ulvi,  Uttic.  Antirrhinum  minus ,  Ger.  490. 
Emac.  549.  Antirrhinum  fylvejlre  tnedium ,  Park.  Theat* 
I334-  Mer-  Pin*  9-  Antirrhinum  primum  Matthiolo ,  Merc.' 
Lot.  1.  20.  Phyt.  Brit.  9.  Antirrhinum  arvenfe ,  Rivin.  Irr. 
M.  82.  Dill.  Cat.  Gill.  127.  Antirrhinum  arvenfe  maius 
C.  B.  Pin.  212.  Tourn.  Inft.  168.  Elem.  Bot.  137.  Boerh* 
Ind.  A.  233.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  196.  Antirrhinum  arvenfe 
minus,  Hitt.  Oxon.  2.  505.  ,  Antirrhinum  angujlifolium  Jyl - 
vcjlre,  J.  B.  3.  464.  Raii  Hift.  1.  760.  Synop.  3.  28 V 
Antirrhinum  angujlifolium  quibufdam,  minus  aliis ,  Chab 

SNAP-DRAGON,  or  CALVES-SNOUT,  4  3* 

Antirrhinum  is  alfo  called  Anarrhinum ,  and  by  fome  Lychnis , 
Sylveflris.  The  Stalk  and  Leaves  of  this  Plant  refemble  thofe’ 
of  Pimpernel  ;  the  Flowers  are  purple,  and  like  the  Stock- 
gilly-flower,  but  fmaller,  for  which  Reafon  it  has  the  Name’ 
ol  Lychnis  Sylvejhis.  It  bears  a  Fruit  like  a  Calf’s-Snout, 
and  of  a  carnation  Colour. 


The  Plant,  worn  as  an  Amulet,  is  faid  to  have  a  fecret  Virtue 
againft  Poifons,  and  to  confer  Gracefulnefs  on  the  Perfon  who 
is  anointed  with  the  fame,  together  with  the  Oil  of  Lillies, 
or  of  Cyprus.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  133. 

Antirrhinum,  apply ’d  as  a  Peflary,  with  Honey,  and  Oil 
of  Rofes,  helps  the  Strangulation  of  the  Uterus,  and  a  Difficulty 
of  the  Menfes.  Plin.  Lib.  26.  Cap.  15. 

Antirrhinum  has  the  Virtues  of  the  Bubonium ,  (Starwort) 
but  in  a  weaker  Degree.  Paulus  JEginet. 

t^ere  are  feveral  Species,  fuch  as  the  Antirrhi¬ 
num  Off  cm.  the  Primum  Matth.  the  Minus  Fab.  the  Minimum 
Lob.  the  Sylvejlre  Dod.  the  Sylvejlre  Medium,  Park,  the  Ar- 
venfe  majus ,  C.  B.  and  fome  others.  It  is  the  Bucranion  of 
Galen,  the  Cynocephahon  of  Apuleius ,  and  the  Os  Leonis  of  Co¬ 
lumella. 

It  is  found  in  great  Abundance  in  the  Fields,  and  fometimes 
in  Gardens  ;  but  this  latter  Species  is  larger  than  the  former, 
and  muft  be^  renewed  by  frelh  Seed.  Its  various  Species  are . 
of  various  Colours,  y  ellow,  for  Inftance,  red,  purple,  and 
carnation,  but  all  of  them  have  prickly  Mouths  :  for  this, 
Reafon  Columella ,  Lib.  10.  calls  it  Sava  Leonis  Ora. 

The  Whole  of  this  Fruit  is  fometimes  found  in  Apotheca-  , 
ries  Shops.  But  it  is  never  ufed  except  by  fome  foolifh  and  . 
fuperftitious  Women,  who  fondly  imagine  it  to  be  a  Prefer- 
vative  againft  Spedfres,  Sorceries,  aud  Witchcraft.  For  this, 
Reafon  they  put  it  into  their  Childrens  Cradles,  perfume, 
their  Beds  with  it,  put  it  into  their  Shops,,  and  keep  it  in  their  ‘ 
Houfes,  in  order  to  banifh  Spedtres,  and  prevent  Witchcraft. . 
Theophrajl.  II.  Plant.  Lib.  9.  Cap.  21.  fays,  that  it  contri¬ 
butes,  in  fome  meafure,  to  a  Perfon’s  acquiring  f  ame  and  Re-  , 
putation.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  cure  the  FallLinr-ficknefs,  when  worn  ’ 
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about  the  Neck.  See  PI  in.  Lib.  25.  Cap.  10.  yob.  Agricol. 
Chirurg.  parv.  Sahnaf.  ad  Solin.  J .  JohnJlon  Tbaumatcgr. 
Clajf.  5.  Cap.  I.  G,  H.  Velfch.  Not.  ad  Reufner.  J.  JV. 
Wt'ddcl.  Amcen.  Mater .  Med.  Franc.  Paulin.  1 V.  de  Bufone. 
Sylv.  Rattray  Tr.  de  Sympatb.  iff  Antipatb.  in  Fbeatr.  Sympa- 
thet.  iff  Job.  Hick.  Cardiluc.  Part.  1 .  where  he  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  fome  Medicines  prepared  of  it  againft  Witchcraft.  Its 
Seeds  are  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  the  foetid  Plaifter  of  Mynficht , 
the  Ufe  of  which  is  wonderfully  recommended  againft  Spells. 
Mattbiolus  fays,  that  at  a  Gentleman’s  Houfe  he  faw  it  tied 
about  the  Neck  of  a  Dog,  who  was  chain’d  and  bark’d  conti¬ 
nually,  but  efpecially  when  he  faw  a  Stranger  ;  but  that,  for 
eight  Days  paft,  this  Dog  had  not  bark’d  at  all,  whereas  upon 
taking  this  Herb  from  about  his  Neck,  he  immediately  began 
to  bark.  The  Water  in  which  this  Herb  has  been  boil’d,  is 
faid  to  cure  the  Jaundice,  if  drank. 

This  is  a  Plant  of  which  John  Bauhin  deferibes  three  differ¬ 
ent  Sorts.  The  fivft  fends  forth  fcveral  Stalks,  about  the 
Height  of  a  Foot  and  a  half,  and  fometimes  more  than  two 
Feet,  full  of  a  white  Pith,  the  Leaves  refembling  thole  of 
(Leucoium,  or)  the  Stock-gilly-flowcr,  of  a  fomewhat  acrid 
Tafte  :  The  Flowers  furround  the  Extremities  of  the  Stalk, 
are  of  a  carnation  or  white  Colour,  and  of  an  oblong  Figure, 
or  in  the  Form  of  a  Pipe,  which  reprefents  at  the  End  a  Cat’s 
or  Lion’s  Snout ;  from  whence  the  Plant  takes  its  Name.  The 
Flower  is  fucceeded  by  a  Fruit  refembling  a  Dog’s  Head,  or 
rather,  that  of  a  Hog,  containing  fmall  black  Seeds  :  The  Root 
is  woody  and  white. 

The  fecond  is  called  Anarrhinum  feu  Lychnis  Sylvejlris,  of 
Diofcorides ,  called  in  French  Mourin  Violet  (or  Pimpernel  of 
a  violet  Colour)  ;  it  fends  forth  a  Stalk  and  Leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  Pimpernel  :  The  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Leu¬ 
coium,  or  the  Stock-gilly- flower,  but  leffer,  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  ... 

The  third  is  called  by  Pliny,  Anarrhinum,  feu  Lychnis  agria , 
refembling  Flax  ;  the  Flower  like  that  of  Hyacinth  ;  the  Fruit 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Calf’s  Snout.  The  Root  is  very  fmall. 

Caives-fnout  grows  in  Fields,  and  fandy  Places,  which  are 
cultivated,  and  in  Vineyards. 

This  Plant  is  but  feldom  ufed  in  Medicine  :  Some  pretend, 
that  the  Root  of  that  firft  deferibed  is  proper  for  Defludlions  of 
acrimonious  Humours  ,  in  the  Eyes  ;  and  that,  being  carry’d 
about  with  one,  it  refills  the  Effedls  of  a  bad  Air.  Lemery  des 
Drogues. 

ANTIRRHOPE,  ANTIRRHOPIE,  drjtppo7rti,  dvjippoorin, 
from  dv\i,  againft,.  and  piru,  to  incline.  A  Propenfion  to  the 
contrary  Part.  In  this  Senfe  the  Words  are  ufed  by  Hippocra¬ 
tes ,  Lib.  'dpi  affyav. 

ANTISCOLICA,  from  df]t,  againft,  and  a  Worm. 

The  fame  as  Anthelmintica.  Blancard. 

ANTISCORBUTIC  A,  Remedies  againft  the  Scurvv. 
Blancard.  c  . 

ANTISCORODON,  dvVrVo&S'ov,  from  dvji,  and  ax.o&S'ov, 
Garlick.  A  very  large  Species  of  Garlick,  otherwife  called. 
Allium  Ulpicum.  It  is  alfo  called  Aphrofcorodon ,  dtp^cTKo^Acr, 
from  dtp f is.  Spume,  or  Froth  ;  becaufe,  when  beaten  with  Oil 
and  Vinegar,  it  generates  abundance  of  Spume.  Gorraus.  1 

ANTISECOSIS,  dv}isMU0K,  from  aflurruioco,  to  make  equal, 
or  put  in  ^Equilibrium,  which  Verbis  from  ai'ii,  and  <rmo{}  a 
Weight.  Compenfatien.  The  Verb  dijirmcoo-cu  is  ufed  by 
Hippocrates ,  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vi  ft.  in  Morb.  acut.  to  fignify  the 
compenfating,  to  fuch  as  ufe  to  eat  twice  in  a  Day,  the  Lofs  of 
a  Meal.  Tc?  (Ap  ovvfjpf.  to  £6^  MVia,-yiiurav\a  rav- 

Inv  rinr  vyApuv  dvjurmuoou’  “  He  who  thus  labours  under  an  un- 
“  ufual  Exinanition  of  the  Veffels,  ought  to  have  Compenfa- 
“  tion  for  his  Lofs  on  this  Day.  ” 

Again,  Lib.  de  Art.  'Oti  dfftpahzri pais  av  to  a  a /act,  to  /A/f  r  «, 
To  jj  dvjtamcoQtUi  i-izjeaex&iv’  “.  Becaufe  the  Body  being 
<c  more  fecurely  fufpended,  equally  ponderates  this  way  and 

that  way.  ”  Hence  difjormucns  is  alfo  the  fame  as  dv'Jirdty.ium, 
an  Equilibrium. 

ANTISPASIS,  dvT lena-cif,  from  dr-},  and  airda,  to  draw. 
A  Revulfion.  This  is  a  Retradlion,  or  Averiion  of  a  flowing 
Humour  to  a  contrary  Part.  It  is  properly  apply’d  to  a  Humour 
actually  in  Fluxion,  in  order  to  divert  its  Courfe  a  contrary 
Way ;  for  a  Humour  which  is  already  fettled  on  the  Part,  is 
not  faid  to  be  carry’d  off  by  Revulfion ,  but  by  Derivation  ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  cannot  be  evacuated  but  by  the  Parts  fituated  near  the 
Place  affedted.  Revulfion  is  made  to  a  contrary  Part,  and  far 
diftant  from  the  Seat  of  the  Difeafe.  There  are  four  Species  of 
Revulfion,  according  to  the  Difference  of  Pofition  ;  for  it  may 
be  made  from  a  fuperior  Part  to  an  inferior,  from  the  Right  to 
the  Left,  from  the  Fore-part  to  the  Back-part,  from  an  inter¬ 
nal  to  an  external  Part,  and  the  contrary  to  all  thefe  refpedt- 
ively.  Galen  Metb.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  3.  and  Lib.  4.  Cap.  6. 
allures  us,  that  Revulfion  in  Medicine  was  the  Invention  of 
Hippocrates ,  where  he  feems  to  have  in  View  the  Beginning  of 
the  Treatife  's-eei'  yypj.uv,  whence  the  Rules  for  Revulfion  are 
taken.  InAph.  21.  Seft.  2.  Lib.b.  Epid.  he  diredfs  dv}t(nra.v 
I  w  9  S'ii  pkirei,  3  o-zrii  tPzit  tht torn  JV*  rajiv,  otm  Inara. 


t£  Where  Things  tend  the  wrong  Way,  we  ought  to 
tt  a  Revulfion  ;  but  if  they  feem  to  tend  a  right  Courfe, 

a  Way  is  to  be  open’d  for  each  to  follow  its  natural  Pro- 
penfity.  »  Gorraus.  Focfvus. 

AN  1 ISPASMODICUM,  from  dvr],  againft,  and  cr7ratry.of, 
3  a  ft°n .  A  Remedy  againft  Convulfions.  Blancard. 

AN  I ISPASTICON,  diforr  armor.  A  general  Epithet  for 
any  Medicine  that  works  by  way  of  Revuliion.  Galen.  Lib. 
'i3-  M.  M.  Cap.  11. 

ANTISPODAjai'TUTTrccM,  from  am, againft,  infteadof, and 
ott-toNs,  Spodium  (Putty).  Medicines  endu’d  with 
5  L/i  ame  Wrtue  as  Spodium,  and  for  want  thereof  may  be 
iublntuted  in  its  room. 

Since  Antifpoda  are  very  fcrviceable  when  Spodium  cannot 
e  had,  as  it  often  happens,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fhew  what 
things  are  equivalent  to  it,  and  after  what  manner  they  ought 
to  be  ufed. 

Take  then  the  Leaves  of  Myrtle,  with  the  Flowers  and 
Berries,  before  they  are  ripe,  and  put  them  into  a  etude 
(unbak’d)  earthen  Pot,  and,  flopping  it  up  with  a  Cover 
full  of  Holes,  fet  it  in  the  Potter’s  Furnace.  When  it  13 
throughly  baked,  transfer  the  Contents  into  another  crude 
Pot;  and  when  this  alfo  is  fufficiently  harden’d,  take  them, 
out,  wafti  them,  and  ufe  them. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  be  prepared 

The  tender  Shoots,  with  the  Flowers  of  the  Wild  Olive- 
tree,  if  they  can  be  procured  ;  if  not,  thofe  of  the 
Garden-kind  may  fupply  their  Place.  If  neither  of  thefe 
are  to  be  had,  Quinces  cut  in  Pieces,  and  their  Cores 
taken  out,  Galls,  linen  Rags,  unripe  or  white  Mulber¬ 
ries,  firft  dry’d  in  the  Sun  ;  Maftich,  Turpentine,  Oe* 
nanthe,  (Dropwort)  the  tender  Leaves  of  the  Bramble, 
the  Leaves  of  the  Box-tree,  or  the  Baftard  Cyprus  with 
its  Flowers,  any  or  either  of  thefe,  thus  prepared,  will 
ferve  the  Turn.  Some  take  the  tender  Boughs  of  the 
Fig-tree,  and  firft:  drying  them  in  the  Sun,  prepare  them 
in  the  fame  manner.  Some  take  Bulls-glue,  others  rough 
greafy  Wool,  which  they  fmear  with  Pitch  cr  Honey’ 
and  prepare  as  aforefaid.  All  thefe  before-mentioned  may 
be  ufed  as  Antifpoda.  Diofcor.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  186. 

Pliny,  Lib.  34.  Cap.  13.  introducing  his  Account  of  AntV 
fpoda ,  has  this  beautiful  Paffage  :  Nec  in  alia  Parte  magis  eft 
Vita  Ingenia  mirari ,  quippe  ne  inquirenda  ejfent  Metalla,  vilif- 
fimis  Rebus  Utili fates  eafdem  excogitavit.  “  The  human  Saga- 
“  city  in  providing  for  the  Accommodation  of  Life  is  in  °no 
“  refpedl  more  admirable,  than  in  preparing  Medicines  of  the 
“  cheapeft  Materials,  to  fupply  the  Want  of  Minerals.  ”  He 
then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  Antifpoda,  which,  with  the 
Method  of  Preparation,  are  all  the  fame  as  in  Diofcorides. 
ANTISTATHMESIS.  See  Antisecosis. 
ANTISTERIGMA,  df\trrie/yy.a,  from  avTi,  againft,  and 
rn&yy-a,  any  thing  that  fuftains  or  bears  up  another.  A 
Fulcrum,  Prop,  or  Crutch.  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  de  Artie.  - 
ANTISTERNON,  dvTirtqvov,  from  againft,  and 

ripvoy,  the  Sternum,  or  Breaft-bone.  The  Back,  fo  called* 
becaufe  it  is  oppoftte  to  the  Sternum. 

ANTITASIS,  dvriracif,  from  dni ,  and  r«r»,  to  extend. 

A  Contra-extenfion.  When  diflocated  Bones  are  firft  drawn 
back,  in  order  to  their  meeting  in  one  ftraitLine,  this  Retra&ion 
to  oppoftte  Parts  is,  by  Galen,  Metb.  Med.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  3. 
called  Antitafis.  Cajlellus. 

ANTITHENAR,  dyTidirap,  from  dvri,  againft,  and  dirap, 
the  Palm  of  the  Hand.  The  Mulcle  called  Adductor  ao 
Indicem,  which  fee. 

ANTITHORA.  The  fame  as  Anthora. 
ANTITRAGUS,  dvTiTgcf-y^,  from  dvri,  and  t pfyt&. 
Ruffus  deferibes  it  to  be  the  thicker  Part  of  the  Anthelix,  op- 
polite  to  the  Tragus.  See  Anthelix  and  Tragus. 
ANTITYPUS,  dflirvrfr.  See  Renisus. 
ANTIVENEREA,  Medicines  againft  the  Lues  Venerea , 
Blancard. 

ANTONII  SANCTI  IGNIS,  the  St.  Antony’s  Fire. 
ANTONIUS  MUSA,  a  famous  Roman ,  Phyfician  to  Au - 
guflus  Cafar.  See  Musa. 

ANTOPHYLLON,  ANTGPHYLLUS,  dvPowxKov,  the 

Name  of  the  Male  Caryophyllus,  fo  called  by  Avifenna ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  Thicknefs.  Fuchfius's  Note  in  Myrep.  Ant  id. 
Cap.  22.  According  to  Ray ,  Antophyllus  is  the  Name  which 
the  Druggifls  have  for  the  mature  and  full-grown  Caryo¬ 
phyllus. 

ANTRISCUS,  Antrifcus  Plinii,  quibufdam  Be  mine  Ion  go 
Cicutaria ,  vel  Charophylli ,  J.  B.  Cbaropbyllum  Sylvejlre , 
C.  B.  Cerefolium  Sylvejlre.  Tab.  Apium  Sylvejlre,  Ger.  Ico. 
Daucus  Sepianius ,  Ger.  Co). 

Is  a  Plant  about  two  Feet  high,  branchy,  and  hairy  ;  the 
Stalk  is  of  a  greenilh  Brown,  reddilh,  and  rough,  moill  in  the 
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Infide  ;  the  Figure  of  the  Leaves  refembles  thoffc  of  Chervil, 
or  that  of  Hemlock ,  beautiful,  almoft  infipid  ;  the  Flowers  are 
form’d  in  Umbels  at  the  'Fop  of  the  Branches,  each  compos’d 
of  five  white  Leaves;  the  Seeds  are  (lender,  longilh,  black,  of 
an  aromatic  Tafte,  refembling  thofe  of  Chervil,  but  fmaller  ; 
the  Root  is  fimple,  woody,  white,  and  aromatic,  of  the  Tafte 
of  a  Parfnip  :  it  grows  under  Hedges.  It  contains  effeatial 
Salt,  Oil,  and  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm. 

It  is  aperitive,  but  little  ufed  in  Phyfic.  Lemsry  diS 
Drogues. 

ANTRUM  BUCCINOSUM,  the  Cochlea,  or  Labyrinth 
of  the  Ear.  Gajlellus. 

ANTYLION,  dvivKiw,  the  Name  of  a  very  aftringent 
Malagma  defcribed  by  P.  /Eginet.  Lib .  7.  Cap.  i8* 

ANTYLLUS,  or  ANTILLUS,a  very  famous  antient  Phy- 
fician,  cited  by  Oribafius ,  Lib.  i.EuporiJi.  by  Actius ,  Tetrab.  i. 
Serm.  3.  and  in  many  other  Places  ;  by  P.  ALginet.  who  calls 
him  the  Surgeon,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  40.  and  Lib.  6.  Cap.  33. 
and  Lib .  7.  Cap.  10.  and  33.  by  Stobesus,  Serm.  <yq.  Avifenna, 
Lib .  5.  and  Rbafis ,  Lib.  2.  Continent  is,  Cap.  2.  and  in  many 
other  Places,  being  I  fuppofe  the  fame  Perlbn  as  his  Antilis,  or 
Antiles  ;  for  this  Diverhty  in  proper  Names,  in  him  and  other 
Arabian  Authors,  proceeds  from  the  Fault  of  the  Translator, 
as  well  as-  the  Tranfc  fibers.  Fabric  ius. 

ANU  C  AR.  Borax.  Rulandus . 

ANUS.  The  Orifice  of  the  Intcjlinum  Reflum,  by  which  the 
excrementltious  Fceccs  are  dilcharg’d  out  of  the  Body,  by  Stool. 

Affeitions  about  the  Anus  are  difficult  to  be  cured  for  many 
Reafons.  The  Part  is  endued  with  a  very  tender  Senfe,  and 
therefore  is  eafily  irritated  by  acrimonious  and  auftere  Medi¬ 
cines.-  Befides,  the  Superfluities  of  the  Aliment  in  their  Paf- 
fage  are  not  only  acrid  in  themfelves,  but  much  more  fo  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bilious,  and  fometimes  ferous  Humours,  which 
pafs  along  with  them.  Moreover,  thePhyfician  can  fix  no  cer¬ 
tain  Times  for  attending  his  Patients,  who  fometimes  go  forth 
to  eafe  Nature  this  way  at  an  inconvenient  Seafon.  The  Hu¬ 
midity  and  Heat  of  the  Places  alfo,  which  require  drying  as 
well  as  cooling  Remedies,  are  no  fmall  Obftacle  to  the  Cure  of 
Ulcers  in  thofe  Parts.  For  Aftringents  are  acrid,  which  the 
Place,  by  reafon  of  its  exquifite  Senfe,  is  not  able  to- bear. 
Wherefore  fuch  Medicines  agree  with  them  as  are  aftringent 
without  Afperity  ;  of  which  Quality  are  principally  Metals, 
which  are  neither  acrimonious,  nor  .extremely  rough  thefe, 
wafhed,  anfwer  thelntention,  and  do  the  Work  effectually  with¬ 
out  Mordacity.  Actius ,  Tetrab .  4.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  u  from  Galen. 

Of  the  Rhagades  of  the  Anus. 

The  Anus  is  fubjcdt  to  many,  and  thofe  very  troublefome 
Difeafes,  winch  are  cured  by  Methods  not  much  different  from 
one  another.  Firft  of  all,  the  Skin  often  chaps  in  many  Places; 
which  Diforder  is  by  the  Greeks  called  pctyd^net.  If  it  be  re¬ 
cent,  the  Patient  ought  to  keep  himfelf  at  Reft,  and  fit  in 
warm  Water.  Pigeons  Eggs  alfo  are  to  be  boiled,  and  when 
they  are  hardened,  are  to  be  cleanfed,  and  while  one  lies  in  hot 
Water,  the  Place  is  to  be  fomented  with  another,  that  the  Pa¬ 
tient  may  for  fome  time  ufe  them  both  in  their  Turns.  Then 
the  Tetrapharmaeum,  or  Rhypodes-  Plaifters,  [See  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  Tetrapharmacum  under  Abscess,  and  of  Rhypodes, 
under  that  Word\  are  to  be  diluted  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  or  frefh 
greafy  Wool  is  to  be  moiftened  with  liquid  Cerate  made  of  Oil 
of  Rofes,  or  Lead  wa(hed  is  to  be  added  to  the  fame  liquid  Ce¬ 
rate,  or  Myrrh  mixed  with  Refin  of  Turpentine,  or  old  CHI 
with  Litharge,  and  the  Place  is  to  be  anointed  with  any  one 
pf  them.  If  the  Diforder  lies  all  outwardly,  and  the  inner 
Parts  are  found.  Lint  impregnated  with  the  fame  Medicine  is 
jo  be  laid  upon  the  Place,  and  whatever  elfe  is  apply’d  muff  be 
covered  with  a  Cerate.  In  this  Cafe  we  muft  abftain  from  tart 
and  acrimonious  Meats,  and  fuch  as  bind  the  Belly.  No  dry 
Food  is  proper,  but  in  very  fmall  Quantities ;  but  liquid, 
fmooth,  fat,  and  glutinous  Aliments  are  beft.  Nothing  hinders 
but  that  the  Patient  may  drink  the  mild  Sorts  of  Wines. 
Celfus,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  18. 

Of  a  Condyloma. 

A  Condyloma  is  a  Tubercle  ufually  generated  from  an  In¬ 
flammation.  When  it  is  form’d,  the  fame  Directions  as  to 
Meat,  Drink,  and  Reft,  are  to  be  obferved  as  were  before  pre- 
fcribed  for  the  Rhagades.  It  will  be  proper  to  foment  the  Tu¬ 
bercle  with  the  fame  Eggs  ;  but  before  this,  the  Patient  muft 
Fit  in  a  DecoCtion  of  fome  Repellent,  as  Vervain;  after  this, 
you  would  do  well  to  apply  fome  Lentils  with  a  little  Honey, 
Melilot  boiled  in  Wine,  or  Leaves  of  the  Bramble-bulh  bruifed 
with  Cerate  made  of  die  Oil  of  Rofes  j  or  a  Quince  ;  the 
inner  Part  of  the  Rind  of  Pomgranates  bruifed  with  the  fame 
Cerate  ;  or  Vitriol  firft  boiled  and  bruifed,  and  then  mixed  with 
greafy  Wool,  or  Oil  of  Rofes ;  or  the  following  Compofition : 

Take  of  Frankincenfe,  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  an  half ; 
Plumous  Alum,  two  Drams  five  Grains ;  Cerufs,  three 
Drams  feven  Grains  and  an  half ;  Litharge,  five  Drama 


twelve  Grains  and  an  half;  bruife  them,  arid  while  yfo 
are  fo  doing,  inftil  thereto  Wine  and  Oil  of  Rofes  by 
Turns.  The  Bandage  for  the  Place  muft  be  of  Linen  or 
a  fquare  Piece  of  Woollen,  which  at  two  of  its  Angles’  ha* 
Loops,  and  oppofite  to  them  as  many  Fillets.  The  Piece 
being  placed  underneath,  the  Loops  come  a^ainft  the 
Belly  ;  and  the  Fillets,  being,  brought  about  behind,  are 
paffed  through  the  Loops ;  and  where  they  are  ftreigh ten ed 
crofs  one  another ;  and  proceed  the  Right  towards  the 
Left,  and  the  Left  towards  the  Right,  and,  being  brought 
about  the  Belly  are  at  laft  ty’d  together  in  a  Knot. 

If  the  Condyloma  be  grown  inveterate  and  hardened  antf 
will  not  yield  to  the  Remedies  before-mentioned,  it  may  be- 
confumed  by  the  following  Cauftic  : 

Take  of  Verdigris,  two  Drams  five  Grains Myrrh,  four 
Drams  ten  Grains;  Gum  Arabic,  eight  Drams  twenty 
Grains  ;  Frankincenfe,  twelve  Drams  thirty  Grains  •  Anti¬ 
mony,  Opium,  Acacia,  each  fixteen  Drams  forty  Grains. 

Some  ufe  this  Compofitiorr  to  renew  Ulcers  in  the  Rha¬ 
gades.  If  the  Condyloma  refills  this  Medicine,,  a  ftrongey 
Cauftic. may  be  apply’d.  When  the  Tutnor  is  confumed  we 
muft  exchange  it  for  gentle  Remedies.  Celfus.,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  18. 

Of  Rhagades  and  CoNbylomata. 

A  Tubercle  in  the  Anus,  which  they  call  a  Condyloma ,  con~ 
fifts  in  a  preternatural  Intumefcence  of  fome  Wrinkles  of  the 
folded  Bodies  of  the  Anus  ;  for  the  Anus  being  finuous  or 
full  of  Folds,  muft  be  fet  with  Wrinkles.  When  this  Wrinkle 
is  elevated  into  a  confiderable  T umor,  it  becomes  a  Condyloma . 
which  is  fometimes  without  an  Inflammation,  and  fometimes 
attended  with  an  Inflammation,  Pain,  and  Hardnefs. 

The  Rhagades ,  or  Fiffures,  fometimes  affedt  the  Sphinfter » 
fometimes  the  Anus ,  and  owe  their  Original  fometimes  to  tha 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  fometimes  to.  a  Condyloma ,  which; 
being  inflamed  and  diftended,  canfes  a.  Rupture,  or  Fiffure,  in 
the  Parts  about  it. 

They  are  cured  in  the  Beginning  by  Medicines ;  but,  if 
Eegle&sd  till  they  grow  hard  and  callous,,  will  require  the  Af> 
fiftance  of  a  Surgeon.  In  this  Cafe,  for  the  Condyloma ,  the 
Patient  muft  be  placed  in  a  fit  Pofture ;  and  the  Condyloma ,  being 
taken  up  and  diftended  with  the  Forceps,  muft  be  cut  quite 
away  ;  bujt  for  the  Rhagades ,  they  muft  have  their  callous  Lips 
(craped  with  the  Knife,  that  there  may  be  a  new  Ulceration; 
which  (hall  be  more  eafily  cured.  After  the  Operations,  Di- 
geftives,  Mundificatives,  and  Cicatrizers,  are  to  be  apply’d. 

Medicines  proper  in  the  Beginning  are,  for  a  Condyloma , 
which  contradl  and  confume  it,  the  following ; 

Put  MiTy  roafted  into  liquid  Turpentine,  and  make  them 
into  a  Plaifter,  and  apply  the  fame,  after  fomenting  the 
Place  with  warm  Water.  This  is  an  admirable  Remedy. 

Another  ;  the  Author,  Lucius ,  for  Inflammations,  Rhagades , 
or  Condylomata  of  the  Anus ;  it  is  good  alfo  for  inflamed  Rha¬ 
gades  of  the  Pudenda : 

Take  of  Cerufs,  fix  Ounces  Forty  Grains  ;  Litharge  of  Sil¬ 
ver  wafhed,  two  Ounces  fifty  Grains  ;  Recrements  of 
Lead  wafhed,  Plumous  Alum,  Frankincenfe,  each  two 
Ounces  forty  Grains ;  bruife  them  in  old  white  Wine, 
and  mix  them  with  Cerate  of  Myrtle  and  Rofes.  It  is 
good  for  foul  Ulcers  of  the  Anus,  but  efpecially  about  the 
Corona  Glandis,  and  the  Praeputium,  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
terged  with  Lint,  and  are  exafperated  by  Medicines  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  Nomae.  In  (hort,  aftringent  Embrocations  are 
to  be  ufed  in  Condylomas,  and  their  Remedies  ought  to 
participate  of  an  aftringent  Quality. 

Another  of  Andromachus ,  which  he  ufes,  as  he  fays,  for 
inflamed  Rhagades  and  Condylomas : 

Take  of  the  Lapis  Haematites,  or  Blood-ftone,  Gum  Am¬ 
moniac,  Frankincenfe,  Round  Alum,  each  twelve  Drams, 
thirty  Grains  (in  another  Copy,  fixteen  Drams  forty 
Grains) ;  Galls,  Saffron,  each  one  Dram  two  Grains  and 
an  half ;  Turpentine,  four  Drams  ten  Grains ;  Tyrrhe¬ 
nian  Wax,  twelve  Drams  thirty  Grains ;  Oil  ot  Rofes, 
ten  Drams  twenty  Grains  ;  ufe  it  for  the  Anus  with  Oil 
of  Rofes ;  for  the  Uterus  with  Oil  of  Salca  [SeeSALCAj. 
Actius ,  Tetrab.  4.  Serin.  2.  Cap.  3. 

Of  Condylomas,  Extuberances,  and  Rhagades. 

A  Condyloma  in  the  Anus  differs  only  in  the  Place  from  a 
Condyloma  in  the  Pudendum  Mulicbre,  being  a  rugous  Fx- 
crefcence  confequent  upon  an  Inflammation  or  Fiffure.  *  * 

it  is  called  a  Tubercle  ;  but  when  it  is  grown  callous,  a 
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lorna.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
Forceps  and  cut  off ;  and  the  Cure  is  to  be  managed  with  Ci- 
catrizers.  As  for  the  Rhagades  which  are  caufed  by  hard  Fceces, 
and  are  flow  of  healing  on  account  of  their  Callofity,  we  heal 
them  •  or  by  fcratching  them  with  the  Nails,  or  the  Knife,  dif- 
pofe  them  the  more  readily  to  cicatrize.  Paulus  Mginct . 

Lib.  6.  Cap.  8o. 

Of  a  Thymus  of  the  Anus. 

The  Appellation  of  Thymus  is  taken  originally  from  the  Tops 
of  the  Herb  of  the  fame  Name,  [Thyme]  which  grows  upon 
Hills.  A  Thymus  in  the  Body  is  a  rough,  reddifh,  oblong, 
tuberculous  Eminence,  which,  when  it  is  taken  off,  difcharges 
more  Blood  than  in  proportion  to  its  Bignefs.  It  very  com¬ 
monly  affedts  the  Parts  about  the  Anus  and  Pudenda ,  and  alfo 
the  Middle  of  the  Thighs,  and  fometimes  it  appears  in  the  Face. 
This  Sort  of  Excrefcence,  when  fmall,  is  called  a  Thymus  ; 
when  of  an  exceffive  Bignefs,  a  Ficus ;  and  fometimes  it  is 
mild,  fometimes  malignant.  The  mild  Thymus  is  a  fmall  un¬ 
even  Caruncle,  which  has  its  Superficies  exafperated  by  obfcure, 
or  fcarce  perceptible  Eminences,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  or  fome- 
what  red,  and  void  of  Pain.  But  the  malignant  Thymus  is 
harder,  rougher,  and  larger,  and  of  a  feculent  and  livid  Co¬ 
lour,  painful,  and  caufing  a  pungent  Senfation,  and  is  very 
much  exafperated  by  Handling,  or  the  Application  of  Medi¬ 
cines.  A  mild  Thymus  is  eafily  cured,  but  a  malignant  one  is 
incurable  ;  tho’  this  latter  is  fometimes  cured  not  by  local  Ex- 
fedlion,  but  by  taking  off  the  Part  in  which  drey  grow. 

For  a  Thymus , 

Take  dry’d  Sage,  and  pound  it  with  dry’d  Figs,  and  let  the 
Patient  eat  thereof,  and  the  Thymus  will  difappear.  For 
the  fame  Difeafe  in  Cattle,  expofe  Barley  to  the  Dew, 
and  ftrew  the  fame  Herb  among  it,  and  let  them  feed 
thereon,  and  you  will  fee  Wonders. 

For  a  Thymus  in  the  Anus,  Pudendum,  or  any  other  Part 

of  the  Body. 


fometimes  called  Condyloma  ta,  fometimes  Crijla ,  fometimes  Pi* 
cus ,  or  Fungi ,  yet  they  all  feem  to  agree  in  owing  their  Origi¬ 
nal  partly  to  a  Redundance,  and  partly  to  a  Corruption  of  thd 
Blood,  that  ftagnatcs  about  thefe  Parts,  and  efpecially  the  Glan¬ 
dules,  whence  they  infenfibly  increafe  in  Magnitude  like  a  Po¬ 
lypus  in  the  Nofe,  or  thole  Tubercles  which  arife  in  the  Uterus. 
They  often  mold!  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  the  Haemorrhoids  j 
nor  are  they  only  troublefome,  but  fometimes  accompany’d  with 
acute  Pains  ;  fo  that  the  Patient  cannot  lit  down  without  much 
Difficulty,  and  is  forced  to  implore  the  Help  ol  a  Surgeon* 
Such  Tubercles  in  the  Pudenda  are  judg’d  by  Cclfus  to  be  of 
the  worft  Kind  ;  and  I  have  often  difcovered  in  them  fome 
Seeds  of  the  Lues  Venerea.  Hence  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  the 
Antients,  who  knew  no  Remedies  for  the  Venereal  Diftemper, 
judged  thefe  to  be  the  worft  Sort  of  Tubercles* 

The  Cure  of  thefe  muft  be  managed  like  that  of  other  Tu * 
bcrcles ,  and  carnous  Excrefcences,  which  is  by  Extirpation,  by 
means  of  a  Ligature,  or  Abfciffion  with  the  Knife  or  Sciffars, 
except  their  Root  be  too  large  ;  by  this  Operation  I  have  cured 
feveral  Sorts  of  them.  If  their  Root  be  fo  large  as  to  admit  of 
no  Ligature,  the  Tubercle  is  to  be  diftended  with  the  Hook  of 
Forceps,  and  moft  exaclly  cut  off  with  the  Knife  or  Scifi’ars* 
The  Wound  being  made,  the  Blood  muft  be  fuftered  to  run 
for  fome  time,  according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Patient,  in  order 
to  prevent  an  Inflammation  ;  then,  after  the  Ufe  of  Styptics, 
Lint  and  Bolfters  are  applied,  and  the  Wound  is  bound  up. 
The  Cure  is  carried  on  wiih  Vulnerary  Balfams,  and  fome  dry¬ 
ing  Ointment,  and  at  laft  with  dry  Lint,  to  promote  Congluti¬ 
nation.  If  in  the  fubfequent  Dreffings  any  foreign  Matter  is 
obferved  to  remain  after  the  firft  Operation,  Care  is  to  be  taken, 
that  it  be  exactly  cut  off  with  the  Scifl’ars,  or  eaten  quite  away 
with  blue  Vitriol,  Lapis  Infernalis,  or  fuch-like  Cauftics.  In 
many  Cafes  the  entire  Tubercles  themfelves  may  conveniently 
enough  be  extirpated  by  the  Ufe  of  Corrofives,  as  Celfus  former-1 
ly  advifed,  if  Care  be  taken,  that  they  do  not  hurt  the  Inteftine 
or  Sphincter.  The  Antients,  when  they  could  not  remove 
them  by  Medicines,  advifed  the  Application  of  adtual  Caute¬ 
ries.  Heijler.  Injlit.  Chirurg. 


Take  of  Plumous  Alum,  Vitriol  burnt,  Glew,  each  one 
Ounce  twenty  Grains;  of  Squama  y£ris,  two  Ounces 
forty  Grains ;  bruife  them,  and  put  them  in  Glew  that 
has  been  before  diffolved  in  Water,  and  anoint  the  Place. 
Aetius ,  Tetrab.  4.  Berm.  2.  Cap.  4. 

Of  a  Fungus  of  the  Anus  or  Uterus. 

An  Ulcer,  like  a  Fungus,  frequently  affedts  the  fame  Parts, 
which,  if  k  happens  in  the  Winter,  muft  be  fomented  with 
warm,  in  the  Summer,  with  cold  Water.  After  this,  the  Place 
muft  be  fprinkled  with  Squama  ^iris,  and  upon  this  muft  be 
apply’d  a  Cerate  made  of  Oil  of  Myrtle,  mixed  with  a  little 
Litharge,  Soot,  and  Lime.  If  it  cannot  be  removed  by  thefe 
or  fuch-like  Medicines,  or  by  others  of  greater  Vehemence  and 
F’orce,  it  muft  be  cauterized  with  a  hot  Iron.  Celfus ,  Lib.  6. 

Cap.  18. 

Of  the  Herpes  and  Nomje  of  the  Anus. 

Sometimes  the  Anus  is  infefted  with  a  Herpes  and  Noma  : 
If  a  Noma  affba  the  Sphin&er  of  the  Anus ,  the  Difeafe  muft  be 
carefully  treated  in  a  Method  adapted  to  the  Cure  of  a  Noma  ; 
for  the  ophindter,  being  one  of  the  interior  Parts  of  the  Anus, 
and  very  nervous,  cannot  bear  cutting  or  burning,  an  Abfciffion 
of  any  Part  of  that  Mufcle  being  followed  with  Convulfions, 
with  a  Wafting  and  Decay  of  the  Caruncle.  This  we  know 
by  Experience  ;  for  oftentimes  when,  for  want  of  due  Surgery, 
the  Sphin&er  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Noma ,  the  W afting  of 
the  Caruncle  has  been  the  Confequence.  We  muft  therefore 
have  recourfe  to  fuch  Remedies  as  are  proper  for  a  Noma  ;  fuch 
are  daily  Embrocations  with  the  Deco&ion  of  Myrtles,  Rind 
of  Ponwranate,  the  Bramble,  and  the  like.  And  firft  let  us 
cauterize  the  preternatural  Corpufcles  with  the  Troches  called 
Faujline ,  [See  Faustine]  or  fome  fuch  thing  ;  then  ufe  burnt 
Paper,  and  afterwards  apply  the  Plaifter  Ifis,  [See  Isis]  diffolved 
in  Plenty  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  fpread  on  Linen. 

When  a  Phagedenic  Ulcer  in  the  Anus  fpreads  by  eating, 
fomething  muft  be  attempted,  and  a  Stop  put  to  it  by  dividing 
the  corrupted  Parts  from  thofe  which  are  found,  with  the  Knife  ; 
after  which,  apply  an  a&ual  Cautery  to  the  Place  ;  for  the 
Podex,  being  a  flelhy  Part,  can  eafily  bear  the  Operation. 
The  Cure,  after  the  Operation,  is  to  be  managed  like  that  of 
other  Ulcers;  but  where  Burning  has  been  ufed,  it  will  be 
proper  to  ufe  the  fame  Remedies  as  we  have  before  prefcribed  in 
the  like  Circumftances  under  a  Prolapfus  Ani.  Aetius ,  Tetrab. 
4.  Berm .  2.  Cap.  10. 

Tubercles ,  Condylomas ,  Criflas,  Ficus ,  and  Fungus,  of  the  Anus. 

Sometimes  the  Anus  is  infefted  with  Tubercles  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Inteftinum  Return,  which  arife  both  on  the  In- 
fide  and  Outfide.  Though  thefe  Tubercles  are  divided  into  va¬ 
rious  Species  according  to  their  Magnitude  and  Figure,  and  are 
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Of  an  imperforated  Anus.- 

Sometimes  in  new-born  Children  the  Anus  is  naturally  im¬ 
perforated,  being  clofed  up  with  a  Membrane.  In  this  Cafe 
the  Membrane  is  to  be  broken  with  the  Finger,  if  it  be  poffible, 
or  elfe  cut  off  with  the  Knife,  and  the  Place  muft  be  healed 
with  Wine. 

Often  alfo  in  grown  Perfons,  by  means  of  an  Ulcer  ill  cured 4 
there  happens  a  Coalition  of  the  Anus.  In  this  Circumftance 
alfo  the  Part  muft  be  opened  with  an  Inftrument,  and  for  the 
more  convenient  Management  of  the  Cure,  and  to  avoid  a  new 
Coalition,  a  leaden  Pipe,  or  Cannula,  anointed  with  fome  Epu- 
lotic,  is  to  be  put  in  the  Anus ,  and  worn  till  the  Cure  be  per¬ 
fected.  P.  /. Eginet .  Lib.  6.  Cap.  81. 

The  Method  of  making  an  Aperture  in  the  Anus  when  imper - 

forate. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  Child  is  born  with  the  Anus 
quite  clofed  up,  contrary  to  the  Difpofition  of  Nature.  Thefe 
are  called  by  Phyficians  Atreti,  [from  *  Neg.  and  to  per¬ 

forate]  imperforate.  The  Child  is  immediately  perceived  to 
labour  under  this  Defect,  if  it  has  not  been  obferved  before,  by 
voiding  no  Excrements  the  firft  Days  after  its  Birth.  It  might 
indeed  be  fooner  known,  if  the  Midwives,  immediately  after 
wafhing  and  cleanfing  the  new-born  Infants,  did,  according  to 
their  Duty,  infpedt  this  Part,  and  obferve  whether  it  is  rightly 
conform’d.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  Phyfician  often  comes  too 
late,  as  Roonhuyfen,  Obferv.  5.  Part.  1.  well  remarks. 

The  Quality  and  Degree  of  this  Defeat  vary  according  to 
the  different  Thicknefs  of. the  Tegument  that  clofes  up  the 
Anus.  Generally  fome  Sign  or  other,  as  a  Prominence  or  Pit, 
Ihews  the  Place  where  Nature  defigned  a  Perforation  ;  but 
fometimes  no  fuch  Mark  can  be  perceived  ;  fometimes  only  a 
thin  Membrane  comes  over  the  Part ;  fometimes  folid  Flelh, 
either  thicker  or  thinner,  obftrudts  the  Pafiage  of  the  Excre¬ 
ments.  Whatever  may  be  the  Caufe  of  theDiforder,  tis  certain  $ 
that  if  the  Anus  be  not  fpeedily  perforated,  and  a  Way  laid  open, 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  that  the  Excrements,  call’d  Meconium , 
beino-  retained  beyond  their  due  Time,  the  Child  will  be  feized 
with  dreadful  Gripes  of  the  Belly,  Vomiting,  Jaundice,  Con¬ 
vulfions,  Epilepfy,  and  at  laft,  vomiting  up  the  Excrements, 
and  fo  perilh  in  a  miferable  manner.  If  only  a  Membrane,  or 
thin  Piece  of  Flelh,  flops  up  the  natural  Pafiage,  the  Place  where 
the  Aperture  is  to  be  made,  will  be  marked  by  a  fort  of  Cicatrix, 
or  (hewn  by  the  Protrufion  of  that  Membrane,  or  Flelh,  by 
the  Excrement  of  the  Child.  In  this  Cafe  the  Cure  is  eafily 
performed:  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  great  Difficulty,  and  not 
without  Danger,  that  the  Anus  is  perforated,  when  a  pietty 
thick  Piece  of  Flelh  fhuts  up  the  Re&um  in  fuch  a  mannct  , 
that  neither  Pit  nor  Prominence  can  be  perceived.  In  the  la 
Place,  as  I  have  more  than  once  my felf  obferved,  either  the 
whole  Inteftinum  Rectum,  quite  up  to  the  Colon,  ot  iughe^ 
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Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  is  clofed  up,  or  is  wholly  wanting, 
and  the  lntcftines  end  about  the  loweft  Part  of  the  Loins,  or 
'Lop  of  the  Os  Sacrum.  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  we  are  to  lay  afide 
all  Thoughts  of  a  Cure.  Roonhuyfen  relates  an  Inftance,  where 
the  Redtum  terminated  in  the  Bladder. 

If  the  Nature  of  the  Defed  be  fuch  as  to  admit  the  Hopes 
of  a  Cure,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  convenient  Aperture 
in  the  Anus,  or  Extremity  of  the  Redum.  That  this  Opera¬ 
tion  may  be  fucefsful,  obferve  the  following  Diredions :  Firft 
of  all,  the  Child  is  to  be  laid,  or  held  in  a  Lap  by  an  Affiftant, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Surgeon  may  have  a  clear  View  of 
the  Anus ,  and  have  it  in  his  Power  to  treat  it  as  he  pieafes. 
'Then  with  a  Lancet,  or  a  two-edged  Incifion-knife,  a  little 
bigger  than  a  Lancet,  he  is  to  make  an  Incifion  through  the 
Membrane,  or  thin  Flefh,  into  the  Redum,  almoft  in  the 
lame  manner  as  in  opening  Abfcefles.  That  the  Operation  is 
effedually  performed,  will  be  fhewn  by  the  Efflux  of  the  Me¬ 
conium,  or  black  Fceces,  which  muft  be  fuffered  to  run  till  they 
flop  of  themfelves.  This  done,  he  is  next  to  thruft  his  Finger, 
rubbed  with  Oil,  through  the  new-made  Aperture  into  the 
Redum,  and  nicely  feel  whether  the  Paflage  be  wide  enough 
for  the  Excrements.  If  he  finds  it  is  too  narrow,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  lengthen  the  Incifion  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
or  both  ways,  as  he  fliall  fee  molt  convenient ;  or  to  inlarge  the 
Aperture  by  making  a  new  Incifion  crofivvife,  by  which  means 
the  Anus  will  be  the  better  difpofed  to  afiume  its  annular  Fi¬ 
gure.  After  this,  the  Surgeon  is  {till  to  wait  till  the  Child  dif- 
clrarges  whatever  Fceces  may  be  yet  left  behind ;  which  being 
evacuated  as  much  as  fliall  be  thought  necefiary,  he  is  to  thruft  a 
pretty  large  Tent  anointed  with  Oil,  or  fome  vulnerary  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  ty’d  with  a  ftrong  Thread,  or  fmall  Cord,  into  the 
frefli  Wound,  that  there  may  not  be  a  new  Coalition  of  the 
Anus,  the  Thread  hanging  out,  that  if  the  Tent  fhould  happen 
to  flip  inwards,  it  may  ferve  to  draw  it  back,  as  often  as  the 
Child  fhall  evacuate  by  Stool :  Afterwards  it  will  be  convenient 
to  ufe  a  new  Tent,  which  after  fome  Days  fhould  be  rubbed 
over  with  fome  drying  Ointment,  fuch  as  that  of  Cerufs,  till 
the  Lips  of  the  Wound  are  dried  up,  and  there  is  no  Danger  of 
a  new  Coalition  of  the  Anus*  Hildanus ,  about  the  End  of  the 
Cure,  inftead  of  a  Tent  put  up  a  leaden  Pipe,  anointed  with 
Ointment  of  Cerufs.  'But  that  the  Tent,  or  Pipe,  may  not  eafi- 
ly  fall  out,  a  fit  Bolfter  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Wound,  and 
firmly  faften’d  upon  it  by  the  Bandage.  Laftly,  if,  perhaps  the 
next  Day,  or  the  Day  after,  it  be  perceived,  that  the  Aperture, 
which  was  made  the  firft  Day,  is  yet  too  fmall,  nothing  ought 
to  hinder  the  Surgeon  from  dilating  it,  as  much  as  may  be  con¬ 
venient. 

What  we  have  often  recommended  in  other  Operations, 
which  is,  that  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Dreffing  of  a  Wound, 
fhould  be  provided  before  it  is  inflicted,  is  not  fo  necefiary  in  the 
prefent  Cafe,  and  fometimes  is  pernicious ;  becaufe  Delays  in 
this  Circumftance  are  often  dangerous,  efpecially  when  the 
Child  has  lived  fome  Days  in  this  Condition.  For  as  the  mife- 
rable  State  of  the  Infant  often  requires  the  moft  expeditious 
Opening  of  the  clofed  Anus,  let  us  forthwith  make  the  Incifion, 
and  the  Things,  necefiary  for  Dreffing,  may  be  conveniently 
enough  provided  while  the  Fceces  flow  out  of  the  Aperture. 

If  a  thick  Membrane,  or  Piece  of  Flefh,  intercept  the  natu¬ 
ral  PafTage  of  the  Excrements,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  fave 
the  Life  of  the  Child.  But  it  feems  better,  tho’  perhaps  in  vain, 
to  attempt  the  Operation,  while  any  Hope  remains,  than  to 
abandon  the  miferable  Infant  to  certain  Death,  without  the 
leaft  Help.  Under  this  Circumftance  our  Method  of  Cure  muft 
proceed  in  the  following  manner :  Firft,  let  the  Surgeon  try, 
with  the  Help  of  his  Finger,  to  difcover  fome  Mark  of  the  In- 
teftinum  Reffum ,  as  a  Cavity  or  Paflage  ;  then  the  Place,  under 
which  they  are  perceived,  is  to  be  marked  with  Ink,  and  an 
Incifion  made  therein  of  the  Length  of  a  Finger’s  Breadth.  If 
no  Fceces  iflue  from  the  Wound,  the  fubjacent  Paflage  of  the 
ReHurn  is  to  be  anew  inveftigated  by  preffing  with  the  Finger  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  it  is  difcovered,  the  Anus  is  to  be  perforated, 
either  with  one  Stroke,  or  by  Degrees,  to  the  very  open  Paflage 
of  the  Inteftine  :  But  this  muft  be  done  with  Difcretion,  and 
the  Inftrument  muft  not  be  carried  with  its  Edge  towards  the 
Pubes  and  Vefica,  but  towards  the  Os  Sacrum  ;  for,  otherwife, 
there  is  Danger  of  hurting  the  Bladder  in  Boys,  or  the  Vagina, 
or  both,  in  Girls.  The  Anus  being  perforated,  the  Patient  is 
to  be  treated  as  before  directed. 

If  there  be  no  Sign  at  all  of  an  Opening  in  the  Intejlinum 
Re  Hum,  then  either  that  Part  is  folid,  or,  as  I  myfelf  have  fcen, 
is  wholly  wanting  ;  and  this  confequently  renders  the  Cure 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  defperate.  However,  even  in  fo 
deplorable  a  Cafe,  it  is  not  fit  to  leave  the  Infant  deftitute  of  all 
Aififtance,  left  we  fhould  feem  to  chufe  rather  to  wait  for  a  moft 
certain  Death,  than  to  attempt  a  doubtful  Cure  ;  wherefore, 
fixing  on  a  Place,  which  feems  the  fafeft  and  moft  convenient 
for  the  Purpofe,  we  enter  it  with  a  triangular  perforating  Inftru¬ 
ment,  {Tab.  45.  Fig.  2.1  or  a  narrow  Incifion-knife,  which 
we  plunge  fo  far  in  the  Anus,  till  fome  Perforation  of  an  Inte¬ 
ftine  difeovers  itfelf  by  the  coming  out  of  the  Fceces.  Saviar- 
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chi's  has  an  Example  to  this  Purpofe,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
thruft  in  a  Knife  to  the  Depth  of  three  Fingers  Breadth,  by 
which  he  laved  the  Child’s  Life,  Obfervat.  3.  The  Aperture, 
thus  made,  is  to  be  inlarged  with  the  Knife,  upward  or  down¬ 
ward,  as  much  as  fhall  be  thought  fit ;  and  the  Fceces,  as  was 
before  directed,  being  evacuated.  Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  if 
there  fhould  happen  a  more  than  ordinary  Profufion  of  Blood, 
from  the  cutting  of  fo  many  Veflels,  a  proper  Remedy  may 
be  applied.  For  this  Purpofe  it  feems  necefiary  to  thruft  into 
the  Wound  a  Tent  that  is  big  enough,  and  fitted  with  a  fmall 
Cord,  and  rubb’d  over  with  a  proper  Medicine  to  flop  the 
Blood  ;  after  this  we  are  to  follow  the  Diredtions  before  given. 
At  the  End  of  twelve,  or  four-and-twenty  Hours,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  out  the  Tent,  if  it  has  not  fallen  out  of  itfelf, 
and,  immediately  after  evacuating  the  Fceces,  to  fupply  its  Place 
with  another ;  which  at  firft,  for  fome  Days,  muft  be  rubb’d 
over  with  a  digeftive  Ointment,  and  afterwards  with  one  which 
is  drying,  till  the  Conglutination  be  perfected  :  But  if  the  Inte¬ 
ftine  cannot  be  opened,  even  by  fo  deep  an  Incifion,  the  Child 
can  by  no  means  be  preferved  ;  but,  after  long  and  violent  fter- 
coraceous  Vomitings,  will  die  in  Convulfions. 

Roonhuysen,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Obfervations,  Part  2. 
Obf.  1.  relates  an  Inftance  of  a  Female  Child,  four  Months  old, 
who  had  a  Perforation  in  the  Anus,  but  fo  fmall  and  ftreight, 
that  the  Mother  was  always  obliged,  with  a  great  deal  of  Pains, 
to  extradt  the  Fceces  with  her  Hands.  The  Anus  at  Iaft  fwell- 
ing,  becaufe,  perhaps,  of  the  frequent  Compreffion,  the  Paflage 
of  the  Fceces  clofed  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  was  not 
the  leaft  Vent :  Of  confequence  the  Belly  fwelled,  and  violent 
Pains,  together  with  a  Fever  and  Reftleflnefs,  arofe,  which  threa¬ 
tened  the  Life  of  the  Child.  He  made  no  Delay  therefore, 
but  firft  cut  the  Anus  with  a  Lancet,  and  then  inlarged  the 
Incifion  both  Ways  with  the  Seiflars  ;  upon  which  iflued  out  a 
vaft  Quantity  of  Excrements  ;  the  Belly  foon  after  fell,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Symptoms  remitted,  and  the  Wound  was  healed  by 
the  Method  before  preferibed.  So  Scultetus,  in  his  Armamenta¬ 
rium  Chirurgicum ,  Obf.  71.  gives  us  an  Example  of  an  Anus, 
that  was  not  fufficiently  perforated.  In  fome  Girls,  who  have 
naturally  a  clofed  Anus,  the  Fceces  make  their  Way  from  the 
Re  Hum  to  the  Vagina.  This  Misfortune  very  feldom  finds  a 
Remedy  ;  but  the  miferable  Patients,  if  they  furvive,  are  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  during  Life.  Heijier ,  Injlitut.  Cbirurg. 

Mr.  fuffieu,  according  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  for  1719.  mentions  a  Girl  of  feven  Years  old, 
whofe  Anus  was  imperforate,  and  who  difeharged  the  Excre¬ 
ments  by  the  Vulva. 

How  to  cure  a  Falling  down  of  the  Anus,  or  the  Orifice  of  the 

Uterus. 

If  the  Anus  itfelf,  or  the  Orifice  of  the  Uterus,  which  fome¬ 
times  happens,  falls  down,  we  are  to  confider,  whether  the 
prolapfed  Part  be  clean,  or  encompafs’d  with  a  mucous  Humour  j 
if  clean,  the  Patient  is  to  fit  in  Water,  either  fait,  or  what  has 
had  Vervain,  or  Rind  of  Pomgranates  boiled  in  it  j  if  it  be 
humid,  it  muft  be  wafhed  with  auftere  Wine,  or  anointed  with 
burnt  Lees  of  Wine.  When  you  have  done  either  of  thefe, 
the  Part  is  to  be  replaced,  and  Plantain  bruifed,  or  the  Leaves  of 
Willows  boiled  in  Vinegar,  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  Place  ;  upon 
thefe,  Linen  and  Wool ;  and  over  all  muft  come  a  Bandage, 
the  Legs  being  alfo  bound  together.  Celfus,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  18. 


For  the  Falling  down  of  the  Anus. 


We  ufe,  firft,  to  foment  the  prolapfed  Anus  with  Brine  or 
Sea-water,  and  oftentimes  there  needs  no  other  Remedy.  Some¬ 
times  we  fprinkle  the  Part  with  pounded  Salt,  the  Patient  being 
conveniently  placed  for  that  Purpofe,  and  wait  a  fufficientTime 
till  the  diftilling  Humidity  comes  forth.  Then,  after  ufing 
Embrocations,  and  aftringent  Litufes,  as  Acacia  or  Hypociftis, 
in  Wine,  v/e  put  back  the  prolapfed  Part  into  its  Place.  The 
next  Day  we  prepare  an  Infeffion,  or  aftringent  Infufion,  fuch 
as  a  Decodfion  of  Myrtle,  or  Olive- leaves,  or  Bark  of  Pom- 
granatc,  in  harfh  black  Wine.  But,  for  Children,  we  muft  avoid 
Aftringents,  and  ufe  milder  Remedies :  If  the  Cafe  be  urgent, 
we  apply  aftringent  Cataplafms,  of  Dates,  Quinces,  and  the 
like,  to  the  Loins,  and  alfo  to  the  Anus.  The  Diet  muft  be 
of  good  Juice,  as  Milk-meats,  Rice-milk,  and  the  like  and 
the  Patient  muft  drink  Milk.  Remedies  for  this  Diforder  are 
as  follow : 


Boil  a  Gall,  and,  reducing  it  to  Powder,  fprinkle  therewi 
the  Anus  :  If  you  want  a  ftrong  Remedy,  boil  it  in  me , 
if  a  more  gentle  one,  boil  it  in  Water.  Or, 


Take  of  Bark  of  Pine-tree,  eight  Drams  twenty  Grains ; 
Pills  of  Cyprefs,  Plumbage,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains , 
firft  wafh  them  with  four  aftringent  Wme>  fflen  pu  veil 

tlipm  nnrl  fnrinklo  therewith  the  Part  anected.  VJr, 


Take 
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Take  of  the  Recrement  of  Lead,  eight  Drams  twenty  Grains ; 
Frankincenfe,  two  Drams  five  Grains  j  wafli  and  pulve- 

lize  them. 

Take  of  Bilauftines,  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a  half ;  Bark 
of  Pomffranate,  two  Drams  five  Grains  ^  Seeds  ot  Hen¬ 
bane  dcrufs,  each  eight  Drams  twenty  Grains  ;  Myrrh, 
two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  wafh  and  reduce  them  to  Pow¬ 
der. 

Another  Remedy,  which  is  my  own,  for  a  prolapfed  Anus. 

Take  of  the  Fruit  of  Herth,  Galls,  Acacia,  Cerufs,  Juice  of 
Hypociftis,  Bark  of  Pine-tree,  Myrrh,  Frankincenfe, 
each  a  like  Quantity  ;  pulverize  them,  and  fprinkle  the 
Powder,  after  you  have  vetoed  the  Anus  with  auftere 

Wine. 

Take  burnt  Lentils,  burnt  Bread,  Meal  of  the  bitter  Vetch, 
each  a  like  Quantity  ;  apply  them  with  V inegar  and  Soap. 

Firft  walh  the  Anus  with  Wine  ;  then  fprinkle  thereon  the 
Powder  of  dry  Pitch,  or  of  calcined  earthen  Pots. 

Walh  the  Part  with  the  Deception  of  Cyprels  ;  then  fprinkle 
it  with  the  Powder  of  Album  Gracutn  ;  and  make  a  Suffu- 
-  negation  of  dry  Pitch,  Bitumen,  and  Cyprefs.  Or, 

Anoint  the  Part  with  Coriander-feed  and  Lafer  in  Wine  i  and 
every  Day  apply  a  Cramp-filh,  and  it  will  contract. 

Take  of  Bitumen  and  Galls,  an  equal  Quantity  ;  dry  and  pul¬ 
verize  them,  and  fprinkle  the  Part  with  the  Powder.  1  his 
is  a  very  celebrated  Remedy.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  4.  oerm.  2. 
Cap.  7. 

Of  curing  the  Prolapsus  Ani  by  Burning,  from  Leonides. 

When  the  Diforder  is  grown  inveterate,  and  next  to  incura¬ 
ble,  and  no  Relief  is  to  be  had  from  Phyfic  or  Diet,  recourfe 
mull  be  had  to  Burning  :  For  tho’  the  relt  of  the  Inteftines  are 
reckoned  among  the  principal  Parts,  the  outward  Extremity  of 
the  Inteftinum  Return  is  not  of  that  Number  ;  but  may  be  cut 
and  burnt  without  Danger,  as  Experience  Ihews.  It  will  be 
convenient  therefore  to  apply  an  a&ual  Cautery,  in  form  of  a 
Nucleus,  (or  Fibula)  to  the  external  Part  of  the  Anus,  at  mo¬ 
derate  Intervals  of  Time  ;  which,  by  railing  a  iolid  Efchar 
round  the  Anus ,  caufes  in  it  a  Conftriclion  capable  of  repreffing 
the  Part,  and  retaining  it  in  its  due  Place.  After  the  Burn¬ 
ing,  apply  Lint,  moiften’d  with  Milk  and  Honey,  to  the  Place, 
and  bind  it  up  :  When  the  Cruft  is  fallen  oft,  apply  Lenti s  and 
Honey  ;  and  when  you  have  deftroyed  the  Ulcer,  ufe  a  Plaifter 
of  Barley,  or  any  other  Cicatrizer  proper  in  Affe&ions  of  the 

Anus.  Aetius,  Tetr.  4.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  8. 

In  fome  Perfons,  as  well  Infants  as  Adults,  the  Intejiinum 
Refium  (ftrait  Gut)  often  falls  through  the  Anus  in  a  furpnfing 
Manner,  fo  as  to  hang  out  fome  Inches,  a  Hand  s-breatli,  or 
more.  Muraltus  has  a  remarkable  Example  of  a  Woman,  who, 
after  difficult  Labour,  had  the  Intefinum  Return  fallen  out  an 
Ell  in  Length  :  And  Saviardus  gives  an  Inftance  of  another, 
who  was  but  an  Infant,  in  whom  the  fame  Part  hung  out  no 
lefs  than  a  Foot.  This  is  not  only  a  troublefome,  but  ufually  a 
very  painful  Diforder,  efpecially  to  thofe  whofe  Bufinefs  requires 
Labour  and  Travelling  ,  and  fometimes  a  dangerous  Inflamma¬ 
tion  and  a  Tumor,  with  a  Gangrene  or  Cancer,  feizes  the 
prolapfed  Part  of  the  Inteftine  ;  an  Example  of  which  kind  you 
have  in  Meckrenius ,  at  the  End  of  his  Chirurgical  Obferva- 

tions. 


The  original  Caufe  of  this  Diforder  is,  without  Doubt,  the 
too  great  Laxnefs  or  Debility  of  the  Rettum  Intejiinum ,  which 
is  afterwards  promoted  by  the  Acceffion  of  other  concomitant 
Caufes  ;  fuch  as  fome  great  Vociferation,  or,  in  Infants,  vehe¬ 
ment  Crying ;  alfo  a  Tenefmus,  exceffive  Pains  of  the  Anus 
from  the  Haemorrhoids,  a  Dyfentery,  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  or 
Exulcerations  of  the  fame,  difficult  Child-birth,  Coftivenefs, 
and  the  like.  The  Difeafe,  in  the  Beginning,  is,  for  the  moil 
part  eafy  to  be  cured  ;  but  the  more  inveterate  it  grows,  the 
more  difficult  is  the  Cure,  efpecially  if  the  Patient  be  infirm, 
and  of  an  ill  Habit  of  Body  ;  and  if  it  proceeds  from  an  inve¬ 
terate  Debility  of  the  Inteftine  itfelf,  there  is  but  little  room  to 
hope  for  a  perfeft  Reftoration  :  But  when  a  Gangrene  or  Can¬ 
cer  has  feized  the  prolapfed  Part,  the  Surgeon  can  do  no  more 
than  apply  to  it  lenient  Remedies,  and  P  omentations  ;  or,  if  it 
may  be  done  with  Safety,  that  is,  when  only  a  fmall  Part  protu- 

berates,  entirely  cut  it  off.  # 

The  Surgeon  who  attends  the  Patient  is  to  make  no  Delay, 
but  reftore  the  prolapfed  Part  of  the  Anus  into  its  natural  Situa¬ 
tion,  without  much  troubling  himfell  about  inquiring  into  the 
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Caufes  of  the  Diforder,  or  the  Method  of  Drefling  ;  for  the 
longer  the  Inteftine  hangs  out,  the  more  are  the  Tumor  and 
Inflammation  exafperated,  and  the  more  difficult  is  the  Cure. 

In  order  to  the  replacing  of  the  Inteftine  into  its  proper 
Place,  the  following  Method  is  to  be  obferved  :  Firft  of  all,  the 
Patient  is  to  lie  flat  upon  his  Face,  either  upon  a  Bed  or  a  Ta¬ 
ble  ;  then  the  prolapfed  Inteftine  is  to  be  very  carefully  foment¬ 
ed,  efpecially  where  it  is  dry,  with  warm  Wine,  or  common 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Milk,  or  with  warm  Water,  by  means  of  a 
Sponge,  or  folded  Linen,  fqueez’d  out  of  fome  fuch  Liquor 
warmed  :  Soon  after  let  the  Surgeon,  with  his  two  Fingers 
wrapp’d  in  fine  Linen,  gently  put  back  the  Inteftine  into  its 
Place,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  would  the  Inteftines  in  a  Per¬ 
foration  of  the  Abdomen.  This  is  done  without  much  Diffi¬ 
culty,  if  the  Tumor  and  Inflammation  are  inconfiderable  :  But 
if  the  prolapfed  Part  of  the  Inteftine  be  very  much  tumefied, 
we  are  to  ufe,  befides  Phlebotomy,  digeftive  fomentations,  till 
the  Tumor  be  entirely  reprefled,  and  the  Part  in  a  Condition  to 
be  reftored.  However,  the  Operation  is  fometimes  fo  difficult, 
that  one  Surgeon  alone  is  not  able  to  reduce  it  without  calling 
in  another  of  the  fame  Profeffion  to  his  Afliftance.  Where  the 
Inteftine,  through  Debility,  has  been  long  and  often  fubjedl  to 
a  Fall-down,  which  to  fome  happens  as  often  as  they  go  to  Stool, 
the  Patients  may  themfelves  replace  the  Part  with  their  Fingers, 
without  the  Help  of  a  Surgeon,  or  at  leaft  the  Surgeon  may 
eafily  do  it  for  them.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Method  of  Cure  turn9 
wholly  upon  corroborating  the  Inteftine  by  proper  Remedies, 
that  it  may  be  enabled  to  preferve  its  right  Situation,  without 
Danger  of  a  new  Prolapfus. 

To  anfwer  this  End,  and  to  keep  the  Inteftine  in  its  Place  by 
convenient  Strengtheners,  fo  as  that  it  may  fall  down  no  more, 
greater  Art  and  Induftry  are  required  than  for  the  Replacing  of 
it.  The  Means  to  be  ufed  for  this  Purpofe  are  fuch  as  fol¬ 
low  : 

Firft  of  all,  two  pretty  thick  Bolfters  are  to  be  provided  ; 
one  of  which,  of  an  oblong  Form,  is  to  be  applied  lengthwife 
between  the  Buttocks  ;  the  other,  which  muft  be  fquare,  is  laid 
over  the  former  and  the  Anus ,  and  carefully  fecured  by  a  linen 
or  cotton  Fillet.  It  would  be  proper  alfo,  that  the  Bolfters 
fhould  not  be  laid  on  dry,  but  moiften’d  with  fome  warm  cor¬ 
roborative  Deco£tion  :  A  very  powerful  one,  in  this  Cafe,  is  pre¬ 
pared  of  the  Roots  of  Biftort  and  Tormentil,  with  the  Bark  of 
Pomgranate  and  Oak,  Galls,  and  Oaken  Leaves,  and  other 
things  of  that  Nature,  boiled  in  Wine,  efpecially  red  Wine. 
The  prolapfed  Inteftine  is  alfo,  on  Occafion,  to  be  fomented 
with  the  Deco&ion  ;  that  is,  whenever  it  falls  down  again, 
which,  to  fome  Perfons  who  have  been  long  affii£ted  with  this 
Diforder,  happens,  as  I  faid,  almoft  as  often  as  they  go  to  Stool, 
or  whenever  they  walk,  or  any  way  exert  their  Strength.  If 
the  Diforder  be  fomewhat  above  the  ordinary  Degree,  an  excel¬ 
lent  Powder,  for  corroborating  the  Inteftine,  may  be  prepared 
of  Maftich,  Colophony,  Japan  Earth,  and  Dragon’s-blood, 
which,  after  Fomentation,  muft  be  plentifully  fprinkled  on  the 
Part  that  hangs  out,  before  it  be  replaced,  and  fecured  with  a 
Bandage.  Saviardus,  after  replacing  the  Gut,  thruft  up  a 
Tent,  fprinkled  over  with  Aftringents,  through  the  Anus. 
Strengthening  Clyfters  are  alfo  of  good  Ufe,  fuch  as  thofe  pre- 
pared&of  a  Decodion  of  corroborating,  aromatic,  and  aftringent 
Herbs  in  red  Wine,  particularly  what  is  commonly  call  d  Pon~ 
tac.  Thefe  Direaions  being  carefully  obferved,  the  Patients, 
except  the  Difeafe  be  grown  inveterate  and  defperate,  are  very 

often  reftored.  . 

If  the  Difeafe  will  not  give  way  to  the  Remedies  mentioned, 
the  Patient  muft  not  only  be  treated  with  Suffumigations  of 
Maftich,  Frankincenfe,  Amber,  black  Pepper,  and  other  pow¬ 
erful  Drugs  of  that  Kind,  placed  under  a  perforated  Chair ;  but 
all  hard,  grofs,  dry  Food,  and  fuch  as  binds  the  Belly,  muft  be 
ftriaiy  forbidden,  left  in  Over-ftraining,  by  reafon  of  Coftive¬ 
nefs,  the  Inteftine  fhould  be  again  protruded.  The  Fomenta¬ 
tions  above-mentioned,  with  the  Bandage,  muft  be  renewed 
after  every  Stool.  The  Patient  muft  abftain,  as  much  as  poffible, 
from  Vomiting  and  Sneezing,  and  all  violent  Motion  of  the 
Body,  and  muft  refolve  to  live  in  a  State  of  Reft  till  the  Difeafe 
be  fubdued.  Dionis,  with  fome  other  Authors,  tells  us,  that 
the  Patient  may  effeaually  guard  againft  a  new  Prolapfus,  by 
taking  care,  whenever  he  eafes  Nature,  to  fit  on  a  Stool  that 
has  a  Cleft  of  about  two  Fingers  Breadth,  or  is  perforated  with 
a  Hole  of  the  Compafs  of  a  large  Piece  of  Money  j  by  which 
Means  he  will  reftrain  the  Falling-out  of  the  Inteftine.  Some, 
after  replacing  it,  intrude  a  leaden  Pipe  into  the  Anus ,  and 
endeavour,  that  way,  to  prevent  a  new  Prolapfus  :  But  if  the 
Diforder  be  grown  inveterate,  and  occafioned  by  a  remarkable 
Debility  of  the  Parts,  all  thefe  Kinds  of  Remedies,  and  Arti¬ 
fices  of  the  Surgeon,  are  of  ho  Ufe  ;  but  the  Patients  are  to 
be  treated  withlBolfters  and  Bandage,  that  the  Inteftine  may  be 
conftantly  retained  in  its  natural  Place,  unleft  we  havea 
mind  to  expofe  them  to  greater  Danger.  Heifer  t  Infitut. 
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Of  a  Fijhtla  of  the  Anus,  from  Leonidas. 

An  Ulcer  ill  cured,  efpecially  about  the  Anus,  is  often  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  Fiftula.  When  this  happens,  let  the  Patient  be 
placed  on  a  Couch,  or  fome  other  plain  Place  ;  and  let  the  Sur¬ 
geon  feat  himfelf  before  him,  fomewhat  on  the  Right :  Then 
let  him  take  a  Probe,  and,  introducing  its  Head  into  the  Fiftula, 
thruft  it  forwards  through  the  Cavity.  After  this,  let  him  in¬ 
trude  the  middle  Finger  of  his  Left  Hand  into  the  Anus,  and, 
with  it,  taking  hold  of  the  Head  of  the  Probe,  bend  it ;  and 
bringing  both  Extremities  of  the  Fiftula  upon  a  Level,  diftend 
them  .with  his  Left  Hand,  and  fo  cut  off  all  the  callous  Corpuf- 
cles  round  about  them,  at  one  Stroke,  if  it  may  be  done  :  If 
there  remains  any  Callofity  after  the  Section,  it  muft  be  feraped 
with  the  Knife.'  A  Callus  is  known  by  its  whitifh  Colour  and 
Renitency.  If  there  appear  any  Rhagades  near  the  Place,  they 
muft  be  diftended  with  the  Forceps,  and  cut  oft,  that  the  Sore, 
being  made  plain  and  fmooth,  may  the  more  eaftly  be  healed. 
After  the  Operation  the  Wound  muft  be  filled  with  Manna 
Tburis,  on  which  Lint  muft  be  laid,  and  a  proper  Bandage  muft 
be  made  upon  it,  and  the  Cure  managed  like  that  of  common 
Ulcers. 

If  the  Patients,  out  of  Tendernefs  or  Timidity,  intreat  us  to 
cure  them  by  Medicines,  we  are,  firft  of  all,  to  ufe  fuch  as  are 
proper  to  dry  and  clofe  up  a  Fiftula.  If  thefe  are  ineffectual, 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  thofe  which  have  the  Virtue  of  cor¬ 
roding  and  confuming  the  callous  Particles,  and  are  called  Fiftu- 
lar  Collyr  turns.  Medicines  adapted  to  dry  up  a  Fiftula  are,  a 
Plaifter  prepared  of  Litharge  of  Silver,  Vinegar,  and  Oil,  Galen’ s 
Emplajlrum  fine  Cera,  the  Plaifter  called  Harmonia ,  Emplafrum 
ex  Salicibus,  ex  Lolio,  and  fuch-like.  The  following  is  a  good 
Remedy  for  Rhagades,  Condylomas ,  and  in  the  Beginning  of  a 
Fijlula  : 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Peony,  burnt,  four  Ounces ;  Bitumen 
Judaicmn,  two  Ounces  forty  Grains  ;  crude  Sulphur,  one 
Ounce  twenty  Grains  ;  Wax,  two  Ounces  forty  Grains  ; 
Oil  of  Myrtle,  a  fufficient  Quantity.  Or, 

Burn  Quinces  to  Afhes,  and  ftrew  them  upon  the  Orifice  of 
the  Fiftula  ;  then  apply  Lint,  and  upon  that  a  Plaifter  of 
Wine  or  Oil,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  and  bind  it  up  :  Drefs 
it  once  in  two  Days. 

Troches  for  a  Fiftula  of  the  Anus  are  thus  prepared  : 

Take  Chalcitis  burnt,  eight  Drams  twenty  Grains  ;  Copper 
burnt,  Cadmia,  Earth  of  Crete ,  each  four  Drams  ten 
Grains  ;  Pompholyx,  Box- thorn,  each  three  Drams  feven 
Grains  ;  Aloes,  Saffron,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  Ounces  forty  Grains  :  Bruife  them  in 
the  Juice  of  Groundfel,  or  that  Species  of  Serapias  which 
has  a  Root  refembling  three  Tefticles ;  and  make  them 
into  Troches,  which  may  be  ufed  dry,  or  with  Vinegar, 
or  Cerate.  Aetius ,  Fetr.  4.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  n. 

Fiftulas  in  the  Anus,  which  are  of  the  occult  Kind,  and  have 
no  apparent  Orifice,  are  known  by  a  Pain,  and  a  purulent  Hu¬ 
midity  i fluing  from  the  Anus  :  They  are  alfo  very  often  the 
Confequences  of  an  Abfcefs.  The  confpicuous  Sort  are  difeo- 
vered  by  introducing  a  Probe,  or  a  Hog’s  Briftle,  which,  pene¬ 
trating  the  Cavity,  meets  with  the  Fore-finger,  fuppofed  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Anus,  the  Fiftula  being  perforated  towards 
-the  internal  Parts  ;  but  in  Fiftulas  not  internally  perforated,  the 
Inftrument  and  Finger  are  hindered  from  mutual  Contadt,  by 
the  imperforated  Medium.  Fiftulas  are  known  to  run  oblique¬ 
ly,  and  winding  like  a  Labyrinth,  when  the  Inftrument  meets 
with  Refiftance,  and  can  penetrate  but  a  little  Way  ;  and  yet  a 
more  than  proportionable  Quantity  of  Sanies  is  difeharged. 
Fiftulas  feated  near  the  Inteftine  are  known  by  the  coming  off 
fometimes  of  Worms  and  Fceces  through  the  Orifice.  They 
have  all,  or  moft  of  them,  their  Orifice  furrounded  with  a  Cal¬ 
lus.  A  Fiftula  which  has  perforated  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder, 
or  is  feated  by  the  Joint  of  the  Thigh,  or  has  proceeded  to  the 
■  ReCtum,  is  incurable.  Thofe  which  have  no  Orifice,  are  oc¬ 
cult,  end  upon  a  Bone,  or  fpread  into  Branches,  are  difficult  of 
Cure  ;  but  all  the  reft  are  eafily  cured. 

The  Operation  for  a  Fiftula  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner :  The  Patient  is  laid  upon  his  Back,  with  his  Legs 
raifed  aloft,  and  his  Thighs  bent  towards  his  Belly,  in  the  fame 
Pofture  as  when  he  is  to  take  a  Clyfter  ;  and  if  the  Fiftula  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  Superficies,  with  the  Knife  or  Probe  introduced 
through  the  Orifice,  we  cut  the  incumbent  Skin  with  a  plain 
Incifion.  If  the  Fiftula  terminate  deep  within  the  Anus,  with 
one  Hand  we  introduce  a  Probe  through  the  Orifice;  and,  if 
the  Fiftula  be  perforated,  we  lay  hold  of  the  Head  of  the-Probe 
with  the  Fore-finger  of  the  other  Hand,  and,  bending  it,  bring 
if  forth  thro’  the  Anus ,  and  cut  thro*  the  Subftance,  betwixt  the 


two  Sides  of  the  Probe,  with  a  plain  Sedtion.  If  the  Fiftula  be 
not  yet  perforated,  but  has  deeply  penetrated  into  the  Anus,  and 
the  Head  of  the  Probe  is  hinder’d  from  meeting  with  the  Fin¬ 
ger,  only  by  the  Interpofition  of  fome  fquamous  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  Body,  we  violently  perforate  it  with  the  Head  of  the 
Probe,  which  we  bring  out  through  the  Anus,  and  cut  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Subftance  as  before  :  Or,  we  firft  perforate  the  Bottom 
of  the  Sinus,  in  the  Anus,  with  a  Falx  (b^tretn)  made  on  pur- 
pofe  for  cutting  of  Fiftulas,  and,  transmitting  it  through  the 
the  Anus,  cut  through  all  the  intermediate  Parts  with  the  Edge 
of  the  Falx  ;  then  taking  hold  of  the  circumjacent  Subftances, 
which  are  all  callous,  with  a  Forceps,  we  cut  them  off,  taking 
care  to  avoid  hurting  the  Sphincter  :  For  fome,  in  making  a 
deep  Incifion,  after  an  unfkilful  manner,  have  wounded  that 
Part ;  whence  the  Patient  has  been  molefted  with  involuntary 
Excretions  of  the  Foeces.  If  any,  through' Fear,  refufe  the 
Operation,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  Hippocrates’s  Line,  and 
make  ufe  of  a  Ligature  of  Thread.  For  Hippocrates  orders  us 
to  take  a  double-headed  Needle,  perforated,  and  threaded  With 
a  five-fold  Thread  of  raw  Flax,  and  pafs  it  through  the  Fiftu¬ 
la  ;  then  tying  the  Ends  of  the  Thread  in  a  Knot,  to  ftreighten 
it,  every  Day,  till  the  Thread  has  cut  through  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  Subftances  between  the  two  Orifices,  and  falls  off.  If  the 
Parts  are  flow  in  feparating,  the  Thread  may  be  fprinkled  with 
dry  Sand,  and  fo  drawn  through  the  Place.  Some  put  a  Thread 
through  a  Hook,  made  hollow  like  a  Pipe,  and  pals  it  as  above 
related  :  But  thefe  are  Methods  which  I  can  by  no  means  ap¬ 
prove  ;  for  while  they  avoid  the  Operation,  and  refufe  to  be 
cut,  befides  other  Inconveniencies,  they  greatly  prolong  the 
Cure. 

As  for  occult  Fiftulas,  Leonides  fays,  “  When  the  Fiftula, 
“  which  has  perforated  the  Sphindler,  lies  deep,  whether  it 
“  began  from  the  Anus,  or,  after  making  a  great  Progrefs,' has 
“  feated  itfelf  in  that  Mufcle,  the  Part  being  firft  fearched 
<c  as  before,  the  Anus  is  to  be  dilated  with  an  Inftrument  called 
“  a  Speculum,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sinus  Muliebris  is 
“  dilated  ;  and  when  you  can  difeern  the  Orifice  of  the  Fiftula, 
“  the  Head  of  the  Probe  is  to  be  introduced,  and  carried  to  the 
«  Bottom  of  the  Fiftula;  and  the  whole  Fiftula,  thus  difeo- 
“  ver’d,  muft  be  laid  open  with  the  Knife  or  Inftrument  ap- 
<c  pointed  for  cutting  of  Fiftulas.”  But  we,  for  our  Parts, 
when  we  happen’d  to  meet  with  an  Inftance  of  this  Kind,  could 
not  perform  this  Piece  of  Surgery;  becaufe  we  could  have  no 
Sight  of  the  Place  where  the  Fiftula  refided,  which  was  on  the 
Right,  between  the  Anus  and  the  Sphindfer.  But  after  we  had 
dilated  the  Anus  with  our  Fingers,  a  Fiffure  appeared,  which 
was  feated  near  a  Wrinkle  of  th eAnus,  and  feemed  to  be  a  Vent¬ 
hole  for  the  Fiftula  ;  for  it  difeharged  Pus.  Through  the  Fif¬ 
fure  we  introduced  the  Head  of  the  Probe,  as  the  ready  Way  to 
the  Fiftula  ;  then  intruding  the  Fore-finger  of  the  Right  Hand 
within  the  Sphindfer,  and  finding  but  a  thin  Subftance  between 
the  Finger  and  the  Inftrument,  we  pufhed  the  Probe,  with  fome 
Force,  towards  the  Finger,  and  fo  perforated  the  Bottom  of  the 
Fiftula;  and,  with  the  Finger,  brought  out  the  Head  of  the 
Probe  through  the  Anus :  This  done,  with  an  Incifion-knife  we 
divided  the  whole  Subftance  between  the  two  Orifices  of  the 
Fiftula,  that  is,  between  the  Fiffure  where  vee  enter  it,  and  the 
Perforation  we  had  made  ;  and  fo  freed  our  Probe.  P.  Egineta , 
Lib.  6.  Cap.  78. 

Ulcers  which  infeft  the  Anus,  and  the  Parts  about  the  Reftum, 
while  recent,  and  difeharging  a  laudable  Pus,  are  called  Ab- 
feeffes  of  the  Anus  ;  but  when  grown  inveterate  or  callous,  and 
continually  running  with  a  thin  foetid  Sanies,  which  is  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs  copious,  they  have  been  by  Phyficians, 
from  the  moft  early  Times,  called  Fiftulas  of  the  Anus,  and 
diftinguilhed  into  various  Species,  according  to  the  Condition  of 
the  Diftemper :  For  fome  of  them  are  fmall  and  recent,  or  at 
leaft  not  fo  inveterate  ;  fome  penetrate  deep,  but  are  of  narrow 
Extent ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  grown  inveterate,  and  fo 
fevere,  deep,  and  extenfive,  as  to  render  the  Re  Rum  confpicu¬ 
ous,  and  quite  bare  of  Skin  and  Fat.  Some  very  bad  Inftances 
of  this  kind  I  remember  to  have  obferved.  Sometimes  a  Fiftu¬ 
la,  while  recent,  is  without  any  remarkable  Callus ;  but  moft 
of  them  are  obferved  to  have  a  Hardnefs,  or  Callus,  of  a  thinner 
or  thicker  Subftance,  efpecially  about  the  Orifice.  Sometimes 
a  Fifula  takes  but  one  ftrait  Courfe ;  fometimes  it  makes  its 
Progrefs  by  a  Multiplicity  of  Ways,  that  turn  and  wind  about. 
For  the  more  convenient  and  diftindt  Confideration  of  them, 
we  fhall,  in  Imitation  of  the  moft  noted  Surgeons,  make  a  three¬ 
fold  Divifion  of  thefe  Fiftulas. 

The  firft  Sort  are  thofe  which,  from  one  or  two  confpicuous 
Orifices  near  the  Anus,  difeharge,  as  we  faid,  a  thin  and  foetid 
Matter,  and  almoft  conftantly  appear  hard,  the  Intejhnum 
Retlum,  and  Spbinfter  of  the  Anus,  not  being  yet  perforated, 
but  remaining  intire.  How  deep,  and  towards  what  Parts,  they 
penetrate,  is  belt  difeovered  by  introducing  a  Probe  into  the 
Sinus,  and  the  Fore-finger  of  the  other  Hand,  firft  rubb  d  with 
Oil,  into  the  Anus  :  For,  if  there  be  no  Perforation,  thelnftru- 
ment  and  Finger  will  be  prevented  from  coming  together  by^c 
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found  a'nJ  imperforated  Inteftine;  whofe  Thinnefs '  or  Thick¬ 
ly  mayj  at  the  fame  time,  be  difeovered.  But  when  we  are 
determin’d  to  probe  thefe  Fijiulas ,  the  Finger  is  firft  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Anus  ;  for  otherwife  the  Inteftine  is  in  Danger  of 
being  eafily  perforated  by  the  Probe,  and  in  an  improper  Place. 
Sometimes  thefe  Sinufes  wind  and  turn  in  fo  intricate  a  Manner, 
that  ’tis  impoflible  with  the  Probe,  how  fkilfully  foever  dire&ed, 
throuo-hly  to  inveftigate  the  Condition  of  the  inner  and  fmaller 
Sinuohties  ;  tho’  we  may  perceive,  by  the  daily  copious  Dif- 
charges  of  Sanies  or  Pus,  when  the  Cavities  are  many  or  great : 
Wherefore  it  feems  necefiary,  for  the  better  Examination  into 
this  Fijiula,  to  fyringe  it  with  warm  Milk,  taking  Notice  how 
much  enters,  by\vhich  you  eftimate  the  Capacity  of  the  Cavi¬ 
ties  ;  and  obferve  whether  any  of  the  Milk  returns  by  way  of  the 
Anus:  If  none  comes  back  by  this  Paflage,  we  judge  the  In¬ 
teftine  to  be  unperforated,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
trary  appears,  when  the  Milk  is  return’d  by  the  Anus ,  or  the 
introduced  Finger  feels  the  naked  Probe.  We  are  taught, 
however,  by  Experience,  that  tho’  the  Inteftine  be  not  pene¬ 
trated  quite  through,  its  external  Coats  may  be  very  thin  and 
corroded,  and  loofen’d  or  disjoined  from  one  another  by  inter¬ 
mediate  Sinufes,  in  which  Cafe  we  can  never  warrant  a  Cure 
without  cutting  the  Inteftine.  . 

Another  Species  of  Fiftulas  is  known  by  an  Efflux  of  Sanies 
from  two  or  more  Orifices,  one  or  more  of  which  open  into'the 
Redeem,  and  the  reft  are  outwardly  confpicuous  near  the  Anus. 
Such  a  Fijiula  is  in  fome  meafure  reprefented  Tab.  56.  Fig.  1. 

C  C.  The  fame  is  more  manifeft,  if  the  Head  of  the  Probe 
Introduced  with  one  Hand  into  the  Fijiula  meets  with  the  bare 
Finger  of  the  other  Hand  intruded  into  the  Anus ;  or  if  a  Cly- 
ffer.  Milk,  or  any  other  Liquor,  injedled  into  the  Anus ,  is 
return’d  by  the  external  Onfice  of  the  Fijiula  ;  or,  as  it  fome- 
times  happens,  when  the  Excrements,  \Vind,  or  Vj  orms,  are 
voided  the  fame  way. 

The  third  and  laft  Species  comprehends  thofe  Fijiulas  whofe 
Orifice  opens  into  the  Redtum,  the  external  Parts  contiguous  to 
the  Anus  remaining  found  ;  reprefented  Tab.  56.  Fig.  1.  f  G. 
Thefe  are  ufually  called  fecret,  blind,  or  imperfedl  ;  the  for¬ 
mer,  manifeft  and  perfedt  Fijiulas.  The  blind,  or  fecret,  aie 
known  by  an  Efflux  of  corrupt  Matter  every  Day  from  the  Anus , 
efpecially  if  no  Ulcer  affe&s  the  external  Parts,  or  if  the  Patient 
complains  of  a  Hardnefs  or  painful  Tumor  near  the  Anus. 
Sometimes  the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Fiftula  is  found  to  be  very 
deeply  fituated  in  the  Inteftine,  but,  for  the  moft  part,  it  is 
confpicuous  near  the  Sphindler  of  the  Anus ,  or  in  it  ;  as  they 
are  both  reprefented  Tab.  56.  Fig.  r. 

However  it  be,  the  affixed  Place  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
fearched  out,  which  may  be  done  by  cautioufly  intruding  the 
Finger,  rubbed  over  with  Oil  or  Butter,  into  the  Anus ,  and, 

-  with  all  the  Skill  requifite,  exploring  the  internal  Orifice  of  the 
Fijiula  ;  or  if  this  be  not  fufficient,  a  Speculum  Ani  may  be 
ufed,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  Fab.  55.  Fig.  15.  or  any  other  fit 
for  the  Purpofe.  But  fometimes  this  internal  and  troublefome 
Inveftigation  is  unneceflary,  as  when  the  Seat  or  Sinus  of  the 
Fiftula  is  evident  enough  from  the  external  Tumor  and  Hardnefs. 

'  Fijiulas  which  have  a  double  Orifice,  one  of  which  opens  in¬ 
to  the  Inteftine,  and  the  other  outwardly,  are  called  perfett  or 
complete  ;  the  reft,  which  have  only  one  Vent,  imperfect  ;  the 
French  call  them  incomplete.  The  laft  Species  is  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  two  Inferiors  ;  for,  with  refped  to  the  Situation  of  the  Ori¬ 
fice,  imperfedl  or  incomplete  Fijiulas  of  the  Anus  are  fome  of 
them  external ,  fome  internal.  Moreover  fome  Fijiulas  are 
called  Jimple,  others  complicated  or  compound. 

The  firft  Denomination  comprehends  thofe  which  only  pene¬ 
trate  the  fofter  Parts,  which  are  the  Skin,  Fat,  and  the  Inte¬ 
ftine  itfelf :  Some  of  thefe  Fijiulas  make  their  Progrefs  towards 
either  Side  of  the  Podex ;  fome  forwards,  towards  the  Perinaeum, 
Urethra,  Bladder,  or  Scrotum  ;  others  backwards,  towards  the 
Os  Sacrum,  or  Os  Coccygis. 

By  the  Name  of  complicated  we  underftand  thofe  Fijiulas  by 
which  the  Os  Coccygis,  the  Os  Sacrum,  the  Os  Ifchii,  or  the 
Bladder,  or  the  Urethra  in  Men,  or  the  Vagina  in  Women, 
as  JJlufitanus  obferved,  are  fo  miferably  corroded,  that  the  Paf- 
fages  of  the  Foeces  and  Urine  are  become  promifeuous.  Some¬ 
times  the  fmall  Sinufes  of  thefe  Fijiulas  reach  even  into  the 
Bellv  ;  and  thefe  are  the  moft  dangerous  of  all.  Some  Fijiulas 
are  fmall,  and  give  but  little  Trouble,  and  are  fupported  to  a 
great  old  A°-e,  without  any  remarkable  Inconvenience,  of 
which  I  know  fome  Examples.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  only  attended  with  moft  intenfe  Pains,  as  I  have  very  lately 
feen,  but  with  a  Decay  of  Strength  and  Extenuation  of  Body, 
a  fmall  Fever,  and  many  other  Inconveniencies.  Again,  I 
knew  a  Man  who  was  well  while  his  Fijiula  was  open ;  but 
when  that  was  confolidated,  was  foon  after  feiz  d  with  the 
Gout ;  the  Fijiula  being  again  opened,  he  recover’d  his  Health  ; 
and  thus  it  happen’d  feveral  times.  Some  Fijiulas  have  an  Ori¬ 
fice  fo  narrow,  that  it  can  hardly  be  feen,  or  fearch’d  with  a 
Probe,  and  only  now-and-then  manifefts  itfelf  by  a  Tubercle, 
in  which,  after  a  very  curious  Search,  you  meet  with  a  fmall 
Hole,  which  is  the  6utlet  to  the  Fijiula .  Others  gape  with  a 
Vgl.  I. 


large  Orifice.  Some Fijiulas  make  their  Progrefs  only  by  one 
fimple  and  plain  way  ;  others  fpread  themfelves  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  as  fo  many  Rivulets  derived  from  one 
Fountain.  Some  again  proceed  farther,  and  penetrate  deeper, 
than  others.  Laftly,  fome  move  diredt  along  by  the  Redlum 
others  take  their  Courfe  under  the  Skin  obliquely,  or  athwart, 
forming  a  Multiplicity  of  very  crooked  Sinufes,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  be  inveftigated,  and  confequently  not  eafy 
to  be  cured. 

The  modern  Way  of  fearching  a  Fijiula  of  the  Anus  is  much 
after  the  following  manner  :  The  Patient  is  laid  on  a  Table,  or 
a  Bed,  upon  his  Belly,  with  his  Legs  fpread.  Then  one  of  the 
Affiftants  ftrongly  diftends  the  Buttocks  from  one  another,  that 
the  Operator  may  the  more  conveniently  intrude  his  I  inger 
rubb’d  with  Oil  or  Butter  into  the  Anus.  For  in  all  Searches, 
that  are  ever  made,  of  Fijiulas  of  the  Anus ,  which  are  near  the 
Inteftine,  it  is,  as  we  Paid  before,  a  necefiary  Caution,  that  the 
Probe  be  not  far  introduc’d  into  the  Fijiula ,  before  the  Finger 
is  intruded  into  the  Anus  ;  for  otherwife  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
the  found  Inteftine  will  be  pierced  by  the  Probe  in  an  improper 
Place,  and  fo  render  the  Diforder  greater,  and  the  Cure  more 
difficult.  When  the  Probe  is  thus  cautioufly  introduced,  the 
Buttocks  are  to  be  let  go,  that  they  may  refume  their  natural 
Pofture,  and  not  by  their  Sides  and  Angles,  when  diftorted,  hin¬ 
der  the  Progrefs  of  the  Probe.  If  the  Buttocks  are  in  their  na¬ 
tural  and  right  Pofture,  and  the  Probe,  being  gently  introduced, 
and  foftly  directed  every  way,  can  make  no  farther  Progrefs, 
there  ufually  the  Fijiula  terminates. 

The  Original  or  Caufe  of  this  Difeafe  is  commonly  an  Exul¬ 
ceration  of  the  Hsemorrhoidal  V  eins,  or  an  Abfcefs  howfoever 
generated  near  the  Inteftinum  B.edlum,  efpecially  in  the  copious 
Fat  which  furrounds  it.  This  kind  of  Abfcefles  generally  arifes 
either  from  a  Contufion  of  the  Podex,  a  Stroke,  a  Fall,  a 
Wound,  or  an  Inflammation  of  the  Redlum,  a  Dyfentery, 
difficult  Childbirth,  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  hard  Riding,  and  a 
thoufand  other  Caufes,  which  may  injure  thefe  Parts.  The 
Diftemper  is  very  common  among  the  Cavalry  in  an  Army, 
from  their  frequent  and  hard  Riding,  efpecially  in  hot  Wea¬ 
ther,  as  is  well  known  to  thofe  Phyficians  who  attend  Camps  ; 
and  I  myfelf  have  formerly  feen  a  Multitude  of  Horfemen  la¬ 
bouring  under  Fijiulas  of  the  Anus.  And  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange, 
that  Abfcefles  of  this  Part,  if  negledled,  either  out  of  Modefty, 
or  for  any  other  Reafon,  or  open’d  too  late,  or  not  carefully 
cleanfed,  Ihould  degenerate  into  Fijiulas.  For  it  can  fcarce  be 
otherwife,  but  that  the  corrupt  Matter  which  remains  within, 
muft  by  Degrees  fo  feverely  corrode  and  exulcerate  the  Fat  and 
adjacent  Inteftine,  and  other  neighbouring  Parts,  and  affedl  the 
Anus,  and  its  Region,  with  Sinufes  and  Callofities,  in  fo  fur- 
prifing  a  manner,  that  all  the  Remedies  which  can  be  apply’d 
are  of  no  U fe  without  cutting.  An  illuftrious  Proof  of  this  we 
have  in  the  Perfon  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the  late  King  of 
France ,  who,  after  he  had  for  a  long  time  try’d  all  the  Reme¬ 
dies  that  could  be  advifed  by  the  moft  able  and  experienced  Phy¬ 
ficians  and  Surgeons  in  France ,  was  forc’d  at  laft  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Knife  for  the  Cure  of  his  Fiftula.  This  being  the 
true  State  of  the  Cafe,  a  prudent  Surgeon,  as  foon  as  he  Ihall 
perceive,  either  by  outward  Infpedlion,  or  introducing  his  Fin¬ 
ger  into  the  Anus ,  that  his  Patients,  labouring  under  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  or  Abfcefs  of  that  Part,  have  alfo  a  Colledtion  of  Pus 
inwardly,  will  think  himfelf  oblig’d  to  ufe  his  Knife. 

The  more  fevere  a  Fiftula  is,  the  deeper  it  is  fituated,  the 
greater  Quantity  of  the  Fat,  of  the  Redlum,  and  efpecially  of 
the  Sphindler,  is  corrupted  and  corroded,  the  larger  the  Sinus, 
and  the  harder  the  Callus  that  furrounds  it,  the  longer  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  has  affedted  the  Parts,  and  the  weaker,  the  older,  and  the 
worfe  the  Habit  of  the  Patient,  the  more  difficult  is  the 
Cure,  infomuch  as  fometimes  to  render  it  impoflible  and 
defperate.  But,  what  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  the  deeper 
the  Aperture  or  Orifice  of  the  Fiftula  is  feated  in  the  In¬ 
teftine,  the  greater  is  the  Danger  of  cutting  afunder  the 
larger  Blood-veflels,  whence  fatal  Haemorrhages  have  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  which  can  neither  be  reftrain’d  by  Ligature,  nor  by 
Compreffion  or  Styptics,  for  want  of  a  harder  Body  to  make 
Refiftance,  and  confequently  the  lefs  Hope  there  is  of  a  Cure. 
And  really  if  the  Finger  intruded  into  the  Anus  cannot  reach 
the  Orifice  of  the  Fijiula ,  becaufe  it  is  fo  deeply  fituated,  the 
Sedlion  cannot  be  undertaken  with  Safety,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  larger  Veins,  and  confequently  all  the  Art  of  the  Surgeon  is 
of  no  Importance  in  this  Cafe.  It  is  not  ftrange,  therefore, 
that  Garengeot  Ihould  advife  a  Surgeon  in  fuch  a  Cafe  to  defift 
from  the  Operation,  rather  than  by  inflicting  a  terrible  Wound 
in  cutting  the  large  Veins,  which  are  in  this  Part  of  the  Inte¬ 
ftine,  to  call  the  Patient  into  the  utmoft  Danger  of  his  Life  by 
an  Haemorrhage.  For  my  Part,  I  am  fo  far  from  contradidhng 
him,  that  I  am  rather  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  the  Part  of  a  pru¬ 
dent  Surgeon  to  promife  nothing,  but  to  be  always  dubious, 
whatever  Appearances  there  may  be  of  Succefs  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning.  For  oftentimes  it  happens,  that  after  Sedlion  there  ap¬ 
pear  not  only  many  Sinufes  to  the  Fiftula,  but  thefe  fa  deeply 

feated,  and  fo  much  Injury  is  done  to  the  adjacent  Bones,  to  the 
t-v  jaiauaer. 
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Bladder,  Urethra,  Vagina,  and  the  Womb  itfelf,  as  will  ren¬ 
der  the  Cure  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible.  Abfceffes  of 
the  Anus ,  that  often  recur,  are  to  be  treated  as  true  Fijlulas  ; 
for  they  cannot  be  cured  without  cutting  the  Inteftine,  and 
the  Sphincter  of  the  Anus.  In  Women  big  with  Child  the  Cure 
of  a  Fijlula- ok  the  Anus  is  not  to  be  undertaken,  but  we  mud: 
wait  till  they  are  deliver’d,  and  well  recover’d  :  For  Mauriceau 
obferves,  that  Abortion  and  Death  have  been  the  Confequences 
of  fuch  an  Operation.  If  in  thefe  Fijlulas  there  be  any  Corro- 
fion  in  the  Bladder,  the  Urethra,  the  Womb,  or  the  adjacent 
Bones,  the  Difeafe  is  ufually  defperate,  and  admits  of  no  Re¬ 
medy.  The  blind  or  fecret  Fijlulas  are  alfo  commonly  more 
difficult  of  Cure  than  thofe  which  difeover  themfelves.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Fiftula  be  recent,  and  only  external,  or 
if  it  be  perfect,  as  in  Tab.  56.  Fig.  1.  CC;  but  the  Corro- 
fion  has  only  affeded  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Inteftinum  Re&um, 
or  Sphinder,  with  a  little  of  the  Fat ;  if  the  Difeafe  has  not 
fpread  itfelf  to  the  adjacent  Parts  jud:  named  ;  if  it  has  not  pene¬ 
trated  deep  ;  if  the  Sinufes  are  not  many,  and  their  Sides  are 
but  flightly  hard  and  callous ;  if  there  be  a  good  Habit  of 
Body,  and  the  Patient  young,  or  not  paft  the  Vigour  of  his 
Age,  the  Cure  is,  for  the  moft  part,  happily  accomplifh’d,  but 
yet  fo,  that  more  Relief  is  to  be  expeded  from  the  Knife,  than 
from  Phyfic.  The  fame  Judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  fecret 
and  internal  Fijlulas ,  which  have  their  Orifices  not  far  diftant 
from  the  Extremity  of  the  Spinder  of  the  Anus :  as  in  Tab.  <6. 
Fig.i.FG. 

Small  external  Fijlulas  in  fome  Bodies  are  endur’d  for  a  long 
time,  without  any  remarkable  Inconvenience  ;  and  when  Na¬ 
ture  is  accuftomed  to  them,  they  ferve  inftead  of  an  Mue  to 
evacuate  noxious  Humours,  and  preferve  the  Patients  from 
Diftempers  to  which  otherwife  they  would  have  been  obnoxious. 
I  know  fome  who  have  liv’d  under  Fijlulas  to  a  vigorous  old 
Age  ;  therefore  it  is  better  oftentimes  to  let  them  alone,  than 
undertake  their  Cure,  as  it  is  in  the  Cafe  of  old  Ulcers.  When 
the  Redum  is  fo  much  corroded  by  an  Exulceration  from  an 
external  Fiftula,  or  an  Abfcefs,  that,  upon  Examination  by  the 
finger  in  the  Arms ,  and  the  Probe  in  the  Fijlula ,  it  is  found 
to  be  very  thin,  there  is  no  curing  the  Diftemper,  without  cut¬ 
ting  open  the  Inteftine  in  that  Place,  together  with  the  Sphinder, 
tho’  the  Inteftine  be  not  perforated  by  the  Ulcer.  But  when 
the  Inteftine  by  the  fame  Method  of  Trial  is  found  to  be  fub- 
ftantial  and  thick,  the  Ulcer  may  often  be  cured  without 
wounding  or  perforating  the  Part.  So  a  recent  Fijlula  com¬ 
bin’d  with  the  Lues  Venerea,  or  owing  its  Rife  to  it,  is  often 
cured  by  Mercurial  Remedies  without  cutting. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Fijlulas.  Now  as  to  their  Cure,  we  think  it  not  improper,  in 
the  firft  place,  to  fpeak  of  perfed  or  complete  Fiftulas,  and  of 
the  reft  in  their  Order.  For  when  we  have  propofed  fuch 
Ways  and  Means  as  are  proper  for  the  Cure  of  complete  Fijlu¬ 
las ,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  Method  to  be  taken  with 
ether  Fijlulas  will  be  the  more  readily  underftood.  In  order  to 
the  Cure  of  a  complete  Fijlula ,  the  following  Diredions  are  to 
be  obferved.  When  the  Circumftances  of  the  Patient,  as  well 
as  of  the  Diftemper,  are  fuch  as  we  before  declar’d  were  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  give  us  Hopes  of  a  Cure,  the  firft  Bufinefs  of  the 
Phyfician  is  to  prepare  his  Patient  for  the  Operation.  There¬ 
fore  it  will  be  convenient,  fome  Days  before,  to  give  a  Purge  ; 
and,  if  the  Strength  will  permit,  to  take  away  fome  Blood. 
But  if  the  Patient  be  weak,  thefe  things  are  to  be  omitted,  and 
Corroboratives  are  rather  to  be  ufed,  a  ftrid  Regimen  of  Diet, 
and  fuch  as  is  moft  convenient  for  the  Condition  of  the  Perfon 
affeded,  being,  as  far  as  is  poffible,  all  the  while  obferved,  and 
proper  Medicines  being  taken  to  corred  the  Blood,  and 
render  it  mild.  And  that  the  Surgeon  may  not  be  incom¬ 
moded  in  the  Sedion  by  the  Excrements,  nor  the  firft  Bandage 
be  too  foon  taken  off,  it  feems  neceffary  fome  Hours  before  the 
Operation  to  evacuate  the  Belly  by  a  Clyfter ;  and  immediately 
before  the  Sedion,  let  the  Patient  make  Water,  that  the 
diftended  Bladder  may  not  be  in  Danger  of  being  injur’d.  As 
to  the  Pofture  of  the  Patient,  it  muft  be  fuch  as  before  pre- 
ferib’d,  that  is,  he  muft  lie  on  his  Belly.  TheAntients,  as 
appears  from  Faulus  JEgineta ,  placed  the  Patient  on  his  Back, 
with  his  Thighs  fpread  *  but  the  moft  modern  French  Surgeons, 
as  Garengeot  informs  us,  think  him  in  the  beft  Pofture  for  this 
Operation,  when  he  lies  on  his  Side,  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
who  take  Clyfters  in  Bed,  near  the  Edge  of  the  Bed,  with  his 
Breech  expofed,  and  his  Knees  drawn  up.  But  tho’  the  Sedion 
may  be  fometimes  well  enough  performed  in  this  Situation,  yet 
I  have  known  Cafes  where,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  Confti- 
tution  of  the  Fijlula ,  the  Operation  fuccceded  beft  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Pofture. 

The  Patient  being  placed,  as  fhall  be  thought  moft  conve¬ 
nient,  the  next  thing  is  to  perform  the  Sedion  with  fome  fit 
Inftrument,  of  which  there  are  many  invented  for  this  Purpofe. 
In  antient  Times  they  ufed  a  peculiar  fort  of  Knife,  almoft 
like  a  Hook,  in  the  Cure  of  thefe  Difeafes.  This  they  called 
by  a  Greek  Term  Syringolomus ,  from  Syrinx,  a  Fijlula .  Some 
©f  the  moft  common  Kinds  of  thefe  are  reprefented  Tab.  56, 


Fig.  4,  5,  6,  7.  where  the  Letters  A  B  reprefent  the  (harp  or 
cutting  Part ;  B  C,  the  obtufe  and  fmooth  Part,  or  Style,  which 
ought  to  be  flexible  ;  and  D  D,  the  obtufe  and  convex  Back. 
Tho’  thefe  Inftruments  are  rejeded  by  fome  as  ufelefs,  I  have 
learn’d  by  Experience,  that  what  is  neceffary  to  be  done  in 
thefe  Cafes,  may  very  often,  efpecially  when  the  Fijlulas  are 
of  no  great  Depth,  be  moft  commodioufly  perform’d  by  them. 
They  are  to  be  taken,  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Depth 
of  the  Fijlula ,  and  are  ufed  in  the  following  manner  :  Intro¬ 
duce  the  Head  C  of  your  Syringotomus  into  the  external 
Fijlula ,  and  with  the  Fore-finger  of  the  other  Hand*  firft 
anointed  with  Oil,  and  then  intruded  into  the  Redum,  dired 
it  thro’  the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Sinus,  and  along  the  Inte¬ 
ftine,  till  it  appears  out  at  the  Anus.  Then  taking  hold  of  both 
Ends,  whatfoever  is  between  the  two  Orifices  of  the  Fijlula 
muft  be  cut,  in  which  Sedion  the  Sphinder  of  the  Anus,  in 
Perfons  otherwife  found,  is  always  cut  with  Safety.  Many 
have  imagin’d,  with  Albucafis ,  and  others  of  the  Antients,  that 
a  Sedion  of  the  Sphinder  of  the  Anus  muft  be  followed  with  an 
involuntary  Efflux  of  the  Foeces,  and  therefore  direded  it  to  be 
avoided  :  But  Experience  has  fhewn,  that  it  may  be  cut,  not 
only  once,  but  feveral  times,  if  it  be  necefiary,  in  Patients  who 
are  found  in  other  refpeds,  without  doing  any  Mifchief.  But 
if  this  Diforder  be  confequent  upon  this  Method  of  Cure,  it  is 
to  be  rather  aferibed  to  fome  extraordinary  Corruption  and 
Deftrudion  of  the  Sphinder  by  an  Ulcer  or  Erofion.  But 
where  the  internal  Fijlula  lies  fo  deep,  that  the  Head  of  the 
Syringotomus,  which  paffes  through  it,  will,  with  Difficultv, 
be  made  to  appear  at  the  Anus ,  the  Finger  in  the  Anus  is  to  be 
more  bufily,  but  warily  employ’d  in  bending  and  direding  it 
till  it  comes  out  at  the  Anus ,  'when  the  Surgeon  is  to  make  a 
Sedion  as  before.  But  as  the  upper  Part  of  the  Orifice  of  the 
Fijlula  in  the  Inteftine  is  generally  callous,  and  is  not  cut  in 
this  Way  of  Cure  j  and  yet  if  it  be  not  cut,  this  Part  of  the 
Callus  does  not  coalefce  with  the  reft,  but  eafily  gives  Occafion 
to  a  new  Diforder  ;  the  adjacent  Part  of  the  Inteftine  is  to  be 
perforated  with  the  Head  of  the  Syringotomus,  two  or  three  Lines 
above  the  Orifice  of  the  Fijlula ,  and  fo  be  cut  together  with  it  ; 
or,  if  this  be  not  done,  then  foon  after  thelncifion,  or,  if  the  Blood 
be  an  Obftacle,  fome  Day  after  it,  the  callous  Part  muft  have 
an  Incifion  made  in  it  with  the  Sciffars,  or  be  quite  cut  oft’. 

But  it  is  here  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fome  Phyficians  are  of 
Opinion,  that  the  falcated  Inftrument  with  a  blunt  Point,  re- 
reprefented  Tab.  26.  Fig.  3.  or  any  other  like  Inftrument,  are 
far  more  commodious  than  the  Syringotomus  above-mentioned, 
for  cutting  a  Fijlula  in  the  Anus,  becaufe  the  Handle  is  of  con- 
fiderable  Advantage  to  the  Surgeon  in  the  Operation.  I  am  in¬ 
deed  fo  far  of  their  Opinion,  from  my  own  Experience,  and 
that  of  others,  that  I  dare  pronounce  it  to  be  moft  handy  and 
ufeful  in  Fijlulas  which  have  no  great  Depth  ;  for,  to  fay  no 
more,  I  have  myfelf,  on  feveral  Octafions,  ufed  this  Knife 
with  good  Succefs.  The  French  Surgeons,  that  they  might 
accomplifla  in  the  beft  manner  poffible  the  Cure  of  their  King’s 
Fijlula ,  made  ufe  of  fome  fuch  Knife,  but  furnilh’d  with  a 
Head  or  Knob  at  the  Point,  which,  however,  is  not  neceffary  % 
which,  from  the  Perfon  in  whofe  Cafe  it  was  us’d,  acquir’d  the 
Name  of  the  Royal  Bijlory.  However,  I  Ihould  not  care  to 
apply  my  own  above-mentioned,  or  that  Royal  Incifion-knife 
of  theirs,  to  all  Fijlulas  indiferiminately  ;  for  they  are  not  the 
moft  convenient  for  thofe  which  are  fomewhat  deeply  feated. 
The  celebrated  BaJJius  therefore,  Profeflor  of  Surgery  at  Hall, 
did  very  well  in  giving  us,  in  his  Differtation  of  a  Fijlula  of  the 
Anus ,  a  Defcription  of  an  Incifion-knife,  with  a  very  long 
flexible  Silver  Head,  of  which  fome  make  Le  Maire ,  the  Head- 
furgeon  of  Strafburg,  to  be  the  Inventor  (fee  Tab.  56.  Fig.  8.). 

Here  the  Break  or  Head  C  being  introduc’d  into  the  Fijlula , 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before  dire&ed,  and  made  to  pafs  thro’ 
its  Sinus  and  the  Anus,  the  intermediate  Parts,  between  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  Orifices  of  the  Fijlula,  may  fometimes 
with  far  more  Convenience  be  cut,  than  by  the  Inftruments 
before-mention’d.  For  the  fame  Purpofe  may  we  ufe  the 
Syringotomus,  [Tab.  56.  Fig.  3.)  which  Garengeot  has  deferib’d, 
but  delineated  only  in  part,  and  which  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  Syringotomi,  but,  by  means  of  the  Strap 
E  E  added  to  it,  may  with  more  Firmnefs  be  held,  and  the 
Se&ion  may  the  more  eafily  be  made.  But  I  found  the  Incon¬ 
venience  of  its  enormous  long  Beak  C  D,  and  took  care  to 
have  another  made,  with  a  Beak  no  longer  than  what  reached 
to  F,  by  which  I  perform’d  the  Operation  with  more  Con¬ 
venience. 

Some,  inftead  of  a  Syringotomus  and  Incifion-knife,  intro¬ 
duce  a  flexible  Silver  Probe,  Wire,  or  Style,  into  the  external 
Orifice  of  the  Fijlula,  which,  after  paffmg  through  the  inter¬ 
nal  Orifice  in  the  Inteftine,  they  fo  bend  and  direct  with  the 
Fore-finger  in  the  Anus,  that  Part  of  it  comes  out  from  thence 
(fee  Tab.  56.  Fig.  1.  DD).  Then  taking  held  of  the  two 
Ends  H  H,  of  the  Silver  Wire,  they  gently  draw  the  Dem 
comprehended  betwixt  CCBE,  and  with  an  Incifion-  ni  e, ^ 
principally  a  falcated  one,  or  a  convenient  Pair  of  bci  ars, 
divide  it.  This  way  of  Operation,  tho’  it  be  very  antieI”? 
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and  dcfcribcd  by  Paulus  JEgineta,  Teems  to  Garengeot  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient,  and  To  much  the  more  to  be  preferr’d  to 
others,  as  it  prevents  a  Return  of  the  Difeafe.  For  my  part,  I 
have  a  great  Efteem  for  this  very  antient  Method  ;  but  what 
Argument  fhould  induce  this  Author  to  think  it  a  more  effec¬ 
tual  way  to  prevent  the  Return  of  the  Diftemper  than  any  other, 
I  do  not  as  yet  clearly  comprehend. 

Others  ufe  a  flexible  Probe  with  a  Groove  (fee  Tab.  22.  M, 
or  'Tab.  56.  Fig.  2.).  This  is  introduc’d  into  the  external  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  FJlula ,  and  with  all  poffible  Exadtnefs  diredted  to 
the  Intelfinum  Redtum,  and  refledled  back  through  the  Anus ; 
after  which,  with  a  Knife,  or  a  convenient  Pair  of  Sciffars, 
they  cut  the  Flefh  upon  the  Groove.  Some  modern  Surgeons 
prefer  this  way  of  Operation  to  all  the  reft,  in  the  Cure  of 
thofe  Fijlulas ,  which  are  very  deeply  feated  in  the  Inteftine  ; 
but  why  it  fhould  be  preferable  to  the  former,  I  am  at  a  Lofs 
to  conceive.  But  in  whatever  Method  it  be  perform’d,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  a  great  deal  of  Skill  and  Caution,  left  by  cutting 
the  larger  Branches  of  the  Veffels  of  the  Redtum,  as  it  fome- 
times  happens  in  very  deep  Fijlulas ,  we  excite  a  dangerous  or 
fatal  Haemorrhage.  To  proceed,  the  Wound  being  thus  in- 
flidted,  the  Blood  muft  be  firft  carefully  wiped  away  ;  which 
done,  the  Part  muft  be  very  curioufly  fearch’d,  and  infpedted 
whether  there  be  any  Sinus,  or  Callus,  or  corrupted  Fibres 
remaining.  For  if  you  find  any  Sinus,  the  Probe  or  Finger 
muft  be  nicely  introduc’d,  and  the  incumbent  Flefh  divided 
with  the  Sciffars  or  Knife,  that  the  corrupted  Parts  may  the 
more  accurately  be  view’d  and  abfterged.  We  are  not  al¬ 
ways  allow’d  to  accomplifh  the  Operation  at  the  firft  Effay, 
becaufe  of  the  Morofenefs,  Debility,  or  Pulillanimity  of  the 
Patient.  For  pufillanimous  or  morofe  Patients  can  by  no  Rea- 
fons  be  perfuaded  to  admit  of  a  farther  Search  and  Sedtion  the 
firft  Time,  as  I  know  by  Experience  ;  and  the  Infirm,  or  fuch 
as  have  loft  much  Blood,  are  fometimes  unable  to  bear  them, 
fo  that  we  muft  neceffarily  proceed  to  the  Drefling.  Whatever 
internal  Remains  there  may  be  of  a  Callus,  or  vitiated  Fibres, 
muft  with  the  like  Inftrument,  if  it  may  fafely  be  done,  be 
partly  cut  off,  partly  fcarify’d,  or  receive  frequent  Incifions 
from  the  Knife  or  Sciffars.  The  Confequence  of  this  will  be  a 
quick  and  plentiful  Suppuration,  and  all  unnatural  Hardneffes, 
with  whatever  is  putrid  and  corrupt,  will  with  far  greater  Con- 
veniency  be  extirpated  by  catheretic  and  mundificative  Appli¬ 
cations.  In  the  mean  while,  to  fpeak  my  own  Sentiments 
freely,  the  Wound  is  much  more  happily,  as  well  as  fpeedily, 
mundify’d  and  conglutinated,  if  the  corrupted  and  hardened 
Fat  be  firft  entirely  cut  away  by  the  Knife  or  Sciffars. 

When  I  refided  at  Bremen ,  where  I  had  Patients  under  Cure 
for  the  Stone,  Rungius ,  a  Surgeon  of  that  Place,  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  another  Method  of  curing  thefe  Fijlulas ,  with 
fome  peculiar  Inftruments,  which  he  had  invented  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  and  which  I  never  found  deferibed  elfewhere.  He 
makes  ufe  of  three  Inftruments,  the  firft  of  which  is  a  peculiar 
Sort  of  Probe  with  a  Groove,  (Tab.  56.  Fig.  g.)  reprefented 
in  a  Side  View,  by  the  Letters  (A  B.)  and  made  either  of  Iron 
or  Silver,  with  a  Handle,  (C  D)  which  at  (E)  is  bent  out¬ 
wards  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Probe  and  Handle  there 
form  an  obtufe  Angle.  The  Groove  of  the  Probe  is  fhewn  in 
a  diredtView  (Fig.  10.).  Another  Inftrument  is  a  Canal,  about 
a  Finger’s  Breadth  in  Diameter,  made  alfo  either  of  Iron  or 
Silver,  (Fig.  n.  A  B)  with  a  like  Handle,  and  forming  with 
■it  an  obtufe  Angle  at  (B),  but  bent  a  contrary  way  to  the  other, 
as  there  fhewn.  The  Groove  of  this  is  reprefented  in  a 
direct  View  at  (Tig-.  12.  J.  The  third  Inftrument  is  a  ftrait 
Knife,  long,  narrow,  and  fharp  (Fig.  13^.  When  we  have 
occafion  to  ufe  thefe  Inftruments,  fuppofe  there  be  a  Fijlula  in 
the  Left  Side  of  the  Anus ,  as  in  (Fig.  1.  C  C),  the  Inftrument, 
or  Pipe,  (Fig.  11.  A  B)  firft  dipped  in  warm  Water,  and  then 
anointed  with  Oil,  is  gently  introduced  into  the  Inteftinum 
Redtum,  and  its  Handle  (D)  held  firm  and  fteady  by  an  Affift- 
anf.  The  Surgeon  takes  the  grooved  Probe  ( Fig.  9 .)  dipped 
and  anointed  like  the  other,  and  introduces  it  through  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Orifice  of  the  Fijlula ,  and  carries  it  the  whole  Length 
of  the  fame  to  its  external  Orifice  (C  C)  in  an  oblique  Di- 
redtion  ;  fo  that  the  Point  (A)  falls  upon  the  Hollow,  or  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Pipe,  ( Fig.  1  lA  and  there  firmly  fixes  itfelf,  as  may 
be  known  partly  bv  the  Touch,  partly  by  Hearing,  and  partly 
by  introducing  the  Finger  into  the  Anus.  Thefe  things  being 
rightly  managed,  the  Surgeon  takes  the  Handle  of  the  Probe  in 
his  Left  Hand,  and  with  the  Knife  (Fig.  13.J  cuts  upon  the 
Groove  of  the  Probe  through  the  Fijlula  (C  C)  as  far  as  the 
Pipe  ( Fig.  11.),  by  which  means  he  lays  open  the  Fijlula  from 
the  interior  Part  of  the  Inteftine,  to  the  exterior,  or  Anus.  The 
Fijlula  being  cut  after  this  manner,  as  to  its  Mundification, 
Dreflings,  and  whatever  elfe  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  cure  it ; 
the  fame  general  Method  is  to  be  purfued,  as  is  fpecify’d  below. 
This  Method  feems  to  be  fuited  to  Fijlulas  of  confiderable 
Depth,  becaufe  the  Top  of  a  Syringotomus,  or  a  flexible  Probe, 
cannot  without  great  Difficulty,  and  Laceration  of  the  In¬ 
teftine,  and  fometimes,  in  the  deeper  Sort  of  Fijlulas ,  not  at 


all,  be  infledted  fo  as  to  return  by  the  Anus.  But  the  greateft 
Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  Knife  does  not  go  out  of 
the  Canal,  becaufe  the  Redtum  and  the  adjacent  Parts  might 
receive  confiderable  Injury  thereby  ;  to  avoid  which,  the  Canal 
(Fig.  11.)  is  made  fo  large.  If  the  Fijlula  were  in  the  Right 
Side  of  the  Anus ,  the  Inftruments  muft  have  been  applied  in  a 
contrary  way,  as  Reafon  itfelf  diredts.  There  have  been,  I 
confefs,  others  in  former  Times,  who  in  cutting  thefe  Fijlulas 
have  introduced  a  ftrait  Tube  into  the  Anus ,  and  afterwards,  by 
means  of  a  ftrait  or  hooked  Knife,  have  opened  the  Sinus  ;  and 
I  remember,  that  Ravius  in  his  Chirurgical  Demonftrations 
recommends  this  Method  of  Cure.  But  thofe  Inftruments  of 
Rungius ,  by  their  infledfed  Shape,  render  it  eafier  for  the  Sur¬ 
geon  to  direct:  his  Knife,  and  confequently  to  avoid  cutting 
any  thing  befides  the  Sinus  of  the  Fijlula  ;  wherefore  I  am  o'f 
Opinion,  that  they  deferve  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  of  that 
Kind  known  before. 

If  the  Fijlula ,  or  Abfcefs,  be  only  external,  and  recent* 
and  feated  betwixt  the  Fat  and  Skin,  the  Inteftine  and  Sphindter 
of  the  Anus  being  no  ways  affedted,  the  Cure  is  to  be  managed 
as  follows  :  Firft  of  all,  the  Fijlula ,  if  it  be  not  large  enough, 
but,  as  it  often  happens,  very  narrow,  is  to  be  gradually  in- 
larged  by  a  prepared  Sponge,  a  Piece  of  Gentian-root,  or  any 
other  thing  that  is  fubjedt  to  fwell.  After  this,  it  is  to  be 
cleanfed  by  corroding  Medicines,  and  then  conglutinated  by 
the  general  Method  of  treating  Fijlulas.  Sometimes  it  is  better 
to  ufe  the  Knife  immediately,  and,  as  Paulus  /Egincta  advifed, 
-to  divide  the  incumbent  Skin  by  a  Ample  Sedtion,  or  to  do  the 
fame  when  the  Fijlula  cannot  be  fufficiently  dilated  by  fwel- 
ling  Tents,  and  to  inlarge  the  Incifion,  till  the  Place  be  laid 
open  as  it  ought,  and  the  Callus  at  the  lame  time  removed. 
■After  this,  the  Fijlula ,  at  the  firft  Drefling,  is  to  be  fluffed 
with  Lint,  that  it  may  be  dilated  ;  and  if  more  Sinufes  of  the 
Fijlula  offer  themfelves  to  View  at  the  firft  Drefting,  that  they 
may  be  cut.  If  any  thing  of  a  Callus,  or  of  hardened  or  cor¬ 
rupted  Parts,  be  found  in  the  fucceeding  Dreflings,  it  is  to  be 
all  cut  away  with  the  Knife,  or  the  Sciffars,  or  to  be  gradually 
eaten  off  with  Corrofives,  particularly  red  precipitate  Mer¬ 
cury.  Monnierius  afferts  Ointment  oj  the  Apojllcs  to  be  the 
moft  effedtual  and  convenient  Remedy  in  this  Cafe.  The  viti¬ 
ated  Parts  being  thus  extirpated,  a  digeftive  Ointment,  mixed 
with  Oil  of  Eggs,  is  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Place,  and  a  very 
accurate  Bandage  to  be  made  upon  it.  In  Ihort,  if  no  more 
fecret  Sinufes  are  to  be  difeovered,  if  the  Sanies  thickens  to  a 
Pus,  if  new,  firm,  and  found  Flefh  increafes,  if  the  thin  Mat¬ 
ter  decrcafes,  and  begins  to  alter  its  Colour  and  Smell  for  a 
better,  there  feems  nothing  wanting  to  make  a  perfedt  Cure, 
befides  drefling  the  Part  every  Day  with  a  vulnerary  Balfam, 
Lime-water,  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  dry  Lint.  Sometimes,  as  I 
faid  before,  and  as  I  have  feen  it,  inftead  of  an  Aperture  to  an 
external  Fijlula ,  a  fmall  Tubercle  fhews  itfelf,  which,  if  nar¬ 
rowly  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  fmall  Perforation, 
which  ferves  for  an  Outlet  to  the  Sinus,  and  is  more  or  lels 
difficult  to  be  difeovered.  In  this  Cafe,  before  all  things  I  cut 
off  the  Tubercle  with  the  Sciffars,  by  which  means  the  Dudfc 
or  Sinus  of  the  Fijlula  is  foon  difeovered,  in  order  to  its  inlarge- 
ing,  cutting,  and  curing,  as  before  fpecify’d. 

If  the  external  Fijlula  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to  affedt  the 
Sphindter  of  the  Anus,  or  the  Redtum,  or,  at  leaft,  has  fo  much 
corroded  the  adjacent  Parts,  as  to  leave  the  Redtum  very  thin, 
we  can  fcarce  hope  to  make  a  perfedt  Cure,  without  perforating 
and  cutting  the  Inteftine  and  Sphindter,  as  we  before  advifed.  This 
Operation  is  performed  in  the  beft  manner,  by  placing  the  Pa¬ 
tient  in  the  moft  convenient  Pofture  ;  and  then,  after  the 
Finger  is  inferted  into  the  Anus ,  introducing  a  Syringotomus, 
efpecially  one  furnifhed  with  a  Head,  ( See  Tab.  56.  Fig.  5.) 
or  a  Needle,  (Fig.  2.)  or  a  Stylus,  or  a  Probe,  not  too  blunt, 
through  the  external  Orifice  of  the  Fiftula  to  the  Bottom  of  it, 
towards  the  Inteftinum  Redtum,  and  perforating  it  where  the 
Fore-finger  meets  with  the  Head  of  the  Probe ;  but  the  Inftru¬ 
ment  muft  be  fo  warily  diredted,  as  not  to  hurt  any  other  Part 
of  the  Inteftine,  much  lefs  the  Bladder.  The  Inteftine  being 
perforated,  the  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  diredt  and  bend  the  in¬ 
troduced  Inftrument  in  fo  fkilful  a  manner,  that  it  may  come 
out  through  the  Anus,  and  fo  this  imperfedt  Fijlula  may  be  cut 
according  to  the  Rules  before  preferibed  for  the  cutting  of  per¬ 
fedt  Fijlulas,  whereby  it  becomes  itfelf  a  perfedt  Fijlula.  When 
the  Fijlula  lies  near  the  Anus ,  but  the  Sinus  under  the  Skin 
has  not  its  Courfe  fo  much  towards  the  Redtum,  as  towards 
the  Peninaeum,  or  one  Side  of  the  Anus ,  the  moft  convenient 
way  feems  to  be,  to  cut  it  quite  open  with  the  Knife,  or  Scif¬ 
fars,  and  to  mundify  and  heal  the  Wound,  as  before  diredted. 
In  the  laft  Place  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  cutting  thefe 
Fijlulas,  efpecially  if  they  lie  deeper  than  ordinary,  and  the 
Operation  cannot  commodioufly  be  performed  by  tire  Inftru¬ 
ments  mentioned,  the  Canal  (Tab.  56.  Fig.  11.)  or  one  like  it, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  Anus  after  the  manner  above  de¬ 
feribed,  and  the  whole  Sinus  laid  open  by  means  of  the  Knife 
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Internal,  fccret,  or  blind  Fiftulas,  ufually  make  a  third 
Species  of  this  Difeafe.  In  thefe,  fince  they  appear  not  out¬ 
wardly,  but  lie  covered  and  concealed,  the  Method  yaf  Cure 
muft  certainly  be  difficult,  without  the  Help  of  a  Knife,  in 
making  a  Wound  or  Perforation,  that  may  lay  open  the  hidden 
Sinufes.  The  moft  proper  Place  for  the  Incifion  is  what  is 
diftinguifhcd  by  fome  Tumor,  Hardnefs,  Pain,  or  Rednefs, 
efpecially  if  the  Finger  by  Compreffion  feels  a  fubjacent  Sinus, 
with  a  Collection  of  corrupt  Matter,  as  in  Abfceffes.  Thefe 
things  being  well  examined,  and  the  Patient  placed  in  a  right 
Pofture,  as  above,  and  firmly  held  by  the  Affiftants,  either  an 
Incifion  is  to  be  made  in  the  Tumor  perceived  by  the  Fingers 
at  the  Side  of  the  Anus,  till  we  come  to  the  Sinus ;  or,  if  we 
would  aft  more  cautioufly,  the  affeCted  Part  with  the  Tumor 
within  contained  is,  by  Help  of  the  Finger  introduced  into 
the  Anus,  to  be  forcibly  thruft  outwards  ;  and  then  with  a  large 
Lancet,  or  a  Knife  fit  for  the  Purpofe,  to  be  perforated  as  {hall 
be  thought  neceffary.  For  by  this  means  a  blind  and  imper¬ 
fect  Fijiula  is  changed  into  a  perfeCt  or  complete  one,  and  fo 
the  Cure  is  rendered  more  commodious.  The  Wound  thus  made 
is  afterwards  to  be  inlarged  with  the  Knife,  either  upon  the 
Finger,  or  a  grooved  Probe  ;  and,  when  large  enough,  is  to  be 
fluffed  with  Lint,  on  which  muft  be  laid  Bolfters,  and  the 
Whole  muft  be  fecured  with  a  proper  Bandage  for  the  firft 
time.  When  the  Bandage  is  taken  off,  the  Wound,  if  there 
be  Occafion,  is  ftill  more  inlarged  ;  and  after  a  fkilful  Inveftiga- 
tion  of  every  Sinus,  and  the  corrupted  Parts  within,  the  Inteftine 
is  alfo  cut  afunder,  and  the  fame  Method  of  Cure  purfued,  as  is 
above  prefcribed  for  complete  Fijlulas. 

If  there  are  none  of  the  before-mentioned  Signs,  or,  at  leaft, 
fuch  as  are  thought  infufficient,  but  the  introduced  Finger, 
with  or  without  the  Affiftance  of  a  Speculum  Ani,  (Tab.  55. 
Fig.  15.J  perceives  a  Fijiula  in  the  Inteftinum  ReCtum,  the 
Cure  may  be  thus  conducted  :  Firft  of  all,  let  a  pretty  big 
Silver  Wire,  or  flexible  Silver  Style,  (Tab.  56.  Fig.  14.)  bent 
one  or  two  Inches,  be  intruded  into  the  Anus,  by  a  Finger 
of  the  Left  Hand,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  bent  Part  (A) 
may  by  Degrees  be  introduced  into  the  inwardly  feated  Fijiula 
(Fig.  1.  G)  found,  if  need  be,  by  Help  of  the  Speculum  Ani. 
This  done,  let  theRight  Hand,  take  holdof  the  Wire,  or  Style, 
by  the  other  Extremity  (B),  and  pull  it,  till  the  Head  (A) 
xnanifefts  itfelf  to  the  Sight  or  Touch,  by  a  Tubercle  excited 
near  the  Anus  at  the' Letter  (F).  Then  the  Siver  Wire  is  held 
with  the  Hand  near  the  Extremity  (B),  and  the  Part  of  the 
Skin  near  the  Anus,  which  was  fomewhat  raifed  by  drawing 
the  Head  (A)  of  the  Wire,  is  dexteroufly  cut  with  a  Knife, 
till  that  Head  appears  in  the  Wound.  Moreover,  laying  hold 
of  the  Part  (A)  now  appearing  out  of  the  Fijiula ,  this  Wire 
is  to  be  more  bent,  as  at  (D  D,  Fig.  1.),  that  by  it  the  inter¬ 
jacent  Parts  may  be  drawn  outwards,  and  cut  afunder.  But 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  amifs,  in  thefe  Sorts  of  blind  Fijlulas, 
which  do  not  lie  deep,  but  near  the  Anus,  inftead  of  this  Silver 
Style,  or  Wire,  before  defcribed,  to  make  ufe  of  fome  kind 
or  other  of  Syringotomus,  (Tab.  56.  Fig.  3,  4,  5,  6,  y.)  that 
is  well  bent  for  the  Difcovery  and  cutting  ot  them. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  Incifion  is  made,  and  cleanfed 
of  all  Hardneffes  and  Impurities,  the  following  things  are  to 
be  done  in  order  to  a  perfect  Cure  :  Firft,  the  whole  Wound 
is  to  be  filled  up,  as  exadtly  as  poffible,  with  Lint,  and  twifted 
Rags,  that  the  Sinus  of  the  Fijiula  may  be  the  more  com- 
modioufly  inlarged  and  deterged.  If  the  Haemorrhage  be  ex- 
ceffive,  let  the  "Lint  which  is  at  firft  apply’d,  contain  fome 
Powder,  or  Liquor,  proper  to  flop  the  Flux.  So  when  the 
Fitlula  lies  deeper  than  ordinary,  let  the  twifted  Rags,  which 
are  prefled  down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sinus,  be  always  tied 
with  fome  ftrong  Thread,  or  fmall  Cord,  left,  in  renewing  the 
Bandage,  any  of  the  Lint  fliould  be  left  within.  Let  triple  Bol¬ 
fters  be  laid  upon  Plenty  of  Lint,  the  firft  or  undermoft  nar¬ 
row  but  long  and  thick  ;  the  fecond  a  little  broader  ;  and  the 
third  or  uppermoft,  almoft  fquare,  as  in  the  falling  down  of 
the  Anus.  Every  thing  lying  in  juft  Order  and  Smoothnefs, 
a  T  Bandage,  made  of  Linen  or  Cotton,  is  to  come  over  all 
and  bind  them  together  with  due  Firmnefs  and  Neatnels.  Then 
let  the  Patient  be  put  to  Bed ;  and  if  there  be  a  Redundance 
of  Blood,  or  there  was  but  little  loft  during  the  Operation,  let 
him  be  blooded  in  the  Arm,  for  fear  of  an  Inflammation.  Be 
not  too  forward  in  taking  off  the  firft  Dreffings  till  the  fecond 
or  third  Day,  unlefs  fome  Neceffity  of  going  to  Stool  requires 
it ;  but  when  there  is  only  a  Defire,  as  is  very  often  the  Cafe,  it 
is  better  to  abftain  a  while  than  immediately  to  unloofe  the 
Bandage.  But  whenever  the  Patient  feels  himfelf  under  a  real 
Neceffity,  it  is  convenient  to  take  off  the  Bandage,  as  well 
for  the  more  commodious  exonerating  the  Belly,  as  to  preferve 
the  Bandage  clean  from  the  Fceces  j  and  if  any  of  thefe  in 
going  to  Stool  fliould  happen  to  get  into  the  Fijiula,  they  muft 
be  very  carefully  wiped  away,  either  with  a  Sponge  moiftened 
with  warm  Wine,  or  with  dry  Linen  Rags.  That  the  Lips  of 
the  Wound  may  not  too  foon  come  together,  but  may  always 
be  kept  duly  open,  let  the  Wound  be  often  well  fluffed  with 
frefh  Lint.  If  any  thing  of  a  Callus,  or  any  hard  or  corrupted 


Particles,  fliould  be  found  left  in  the  fucceeding  Dreffings,  the 
Ulcer  is  firft  to  be  well  fearched  to  the  Bottom,  and  then  the 
Lint  is  to  be  fpread  with  a  digeftive  Ointment,  mixed  with  a 
little  red  Precipitate,  or  yEgyptiacum ;  and  this  is  to  be  done 
every  Day,  till  you  find  the  vitiated  Parts  are  quite  extirpated 
from  the  red  and  found  Flefh.  But  obferve,  that  for  the  firft 
fourteen  Days  after  the  Operation,  the  utmoft  Caution  is  to 
be  ufed,  that  no  Sinus  of  the  Fijiula  be  left  unfearched;  nor 
muft  we,  without  good  Reafons,  forbear  to  ufe  our  Inftru- 
ments  in  the  Abfciffion,  or  laying  open  of  thofe  infe&ed  Parts, 
which  the  Morofenefs  or  Weaknefs  of  the  Patient  prevented 
us  from  doing  in  the  firft  Operation.  That  a  Sinus  or  two  of 
the  Fijiula  have  not  been  throughly  fearched  and  opened,  may 
be  known  partly  by  the  Sight,  partly  by  introducing  the  Probe, 
but  principally  by  the  Plenty  of  the  Matter  iffuing  from  thence, 
and  the  Colour,  Smell,  and  Confiftence  of  the  fame  remain¬ 
ing  unaltered.  For  as  foon  as  the  Wound  looks  pretty  clean, 
and  the  Fijiula  begins  to  heal,  the  Matter  grows  lefs  and  lefs 
in  Quantity,  and  becomes  whitifh,  moderately  thick,  and  lefs 
foetid.  In  this  Cafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  the  Growth 
of  Flefh  by  Incarnatives  and  Balfamics,  and  at  laft,  to  perfeeft 
the  Agglutination  with  dry  Lint.  The  Diet  under  all  thefe 
Cafes  muft  be  temperate,  fparing,  and  of  Fluids  ;  nor  muft  the 
Patient,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning,  be  indulged  the  Ufe  of 
folid  Food,  but  only  Broths,  left  the  frequent  Defire  of  going 
to  Stool  fhould  as  often  occafion  the  unloofening  of  the  Band¬ 
age,  which  would  be  very  troublefome  to  the  Surgeon,  and  a 
very  great  Hinderance  to  Conglutination. 

Fijlulas  complicated  with  a  Caries,  or  with  an  Ulcer  of  the 
Bladder  or  Urethra,  are  very  difficult,  and  generally  impoffible 
to  be  cured,  as  we  faid  before.  However,  when  the  Os  Ifchii, 
or  Os  Coccygis,  are  affe&ed  with  a  Caries,  not  only  the  Ulcer  is 
to  be  dilated,  that  we  may  have  free  Accefs  to  thePart,  but  pro¬ 
per  Topics  are  to  be  ufed  to  take  off  the  Caries.  I  have  found 
the  E ffence  of  Round  Birthwort  moft  effectual  for  this  Purpofe. 
Nor  muft  we  neglect  the  Ufe  of  internal  Mercurial  Remedies, 
and  Decodtions  of  the  Woods,  to  purge  and  free  the  Blood 
from  the  Scurvy  and  Lues  Venerea,  which  are  often  joined  with 
this  Difeafe,  till  the  foul  Orifice  be  cleanfed,  and  the  Bottom 
again  covered  with  found  Elefn,  and  the  Ulcer  at  laft  congluti- 
nated  by  the  fame  Remedies  as  fimple  Ulcers  aretreated  with. 

Fijlulas  complicated  with  an  Ulcer  of  the  Bladder  or  Urethra, 
are  ltill  worfe  than  the  others,  and  feldom  admit  of  a  Cure  j 
yet  if  the  external  Ulcer  be  diligently  cleanfed,  and  plied  with 
Balfamics,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Ufe  of  the  internal  Medi¬ 
cines  above-mentioned,  the  Defeats  in  thefe  Parts,  if  not  quite 
defperate,  if  the  Patient  be  healthy  and  robuft  in  other  refpeCts, 
are  now-and-then  reftored. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  there  is  a  Multiplicity  of  Methods 
for  curing  a  Fijiula  of  the  Anus,  propofed  by  the  Antients,  as 
Hippocrates ,  Celfus,  Paulus  Mgineta ,  Albucafis,  &c.  fuch  as 
by  Ligature,  hot  Irons,  and  Corrofives,  which' I  have  on  pur¬ 
pofe  omitted,  becaufe  they  are  fo  far  from  being  preferable  to 
what  I  have  mentioned,  that  upon  Comparifon  they  will  be 
found  not  fo  convenient  and  proper.  One  thing  however  I 
muft  not  pafs  over  in  Silence,  which  is,  that  when  the  SphinCter 
of  the  Anus  is  corroded,  deftroyed,  or  debilitated  by  fome  ad¬ 
jacent  Fijiula,  the  Patient,  for  the  moft  part,  labours  under  a 
Difficulty  of  retaining  of  the  Fceces.  But  in  Perfons  of  a 
ftrong  Conftitution,  and  where  the  SphinCler  is  not  coniidera- 
bly  corroded,  it  may  be  cut  afunder  twice  or  thrice,  or  even 
oftener,  if  there  be  Occafion,  without  much  Inconvenience, 
or  Danger  of  the  before-mentioned  Infirmity.  Sometimes  the 
Age  of  the  Patient,  Imbecillity,  the  Severity  of  the  Diftemper, 
efpecially  when  the  Fijiula  is  very  deeply  feated,  prevent  the 
Operation  from  being  undertaken.  We  muft  then  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  Difeafe  and  the  Pain  by  cleanfing  Injections, 
and  Applications  of  lenient  and  balfamic  Medicines.  In  {hort, 
the  more  to  be  pitied  the  Condition  is  of  thofe  who  are  forced 
to  undergo  the  Operation  for  a  fevere  Fijiula,  the  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  is  the  Folly  of  fome  Frenchmen ,  who,  though  they  felt 
nothing  of  a  Fijiula  in  the  Anus ,  yet,  that  they  might  have  the 
Reputation  of  going  through  the  fame  Difeafe,  and  V  ay  of  Cure, 
with  their  King  Lewis  the  XIVth,  glorying  in  Misfortunes, 
and  making  an  Oftentation  of  Mifery,  were  earneft  with  the 
Surgeons  to  have  the  Operation  of  cutting  for  the  Fijiula  per¬ 
formed  upon  them,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dionis ,  a  very  Iku- 
ful  French  Surgeon,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  very  gravely  cen- 
fures  this  moft  abfurd  Paffion  in  his  Countrymen. 

Since  the  right  Management  of  a  bad  Fijiula  of  the  Anus  is 
one  of  the  moft  difficult  Works  belonging  to  aSuigeon,  ltwi 
certainly  be  worth  our  while  to  propofe  fome  Cautions,  t  at 
are  of  lingular  U  fe  for  the  rectifying  and  better  performing  t  e 
Operation. 

Firft  then  a  fevere  Fijiula  ought  to  be  cut  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  external  Wound  may  be  always  wider  than  the  ottor” 
of  the  Sinus  of  the  Fijiula ;  for  by  fo  doing,  this  as  well  as 
other  Fijlulas  are  more  throughly  cleanled,  and  ealier  to 
healed.  For  this  Purpofe  it  may  even  fometuncs  be  necettary 
to  make  two  Incifions  acrofs  the  affedled  Part,  and  then 
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the  Knife,  or  Sciflars,  to  cut  out  whatever  you  find  hard  or 
corrupted,  efpecially  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Fijiula  j  for  except 
this  be  done,  the  Fijiula  cannot  be  well  cured,  and  eafily  re- 
'  turns.  This  may  fometimes  be  more  conveniently  and  fafely 
performed,  by  taking  up  the  vitiated  Parts  with  a  Hook,  or 
Forceps,  and  fo  cutting  them  off. 

2.  To  avoid  injuring  the  Inteftine  in  dilating  the  Fijiula  with 
the  Knife,  it  ought  to  be  diredted  with  its  Edge,  not  towards 
the  Inteftine,  but  outwardly  towards  the  Os  Ifchii. 

3.  If  the  external  Orifice  of  the  Fijiula  be  not  fituated  near 
the  Anus ,  but  in  the  Middle  of  the  Buttocks,  fo  that  the  Sinus 
is  next  to  the  Skin,  and  proceeds  by  Degrees  towards  the 
Redlum,  a  grooved  Probe  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bottom 
of  the  Fiftula,  upon  which  the  incumbent  Skin  is  to  be  dexter- 
oufly  cut  with  the  Knife,  or  Sciflars.  Then  the  Wound  is  to  be 
well  fluffed  and  dilated  with  Lint,  and  the  next  Day  the  Nature 
of  the  Fijiula  is  to  be  throughly  examined  ;  the  reft  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  Diredlions  given 
before. 

4.  If  the  Inteftine  be  exulcerated  and  perforated,  as  it  com¬ 
monly  is  in  complete  Fijiulas ,  the  Style  or  Head  of  the  Probe, 
or  Syringotomus,  is  to  be  thruft  into  the  Inteftine  rather  two 
Lines  above,  than  through  the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Fijiula , 
that  the  hard  and  callous  Parts  within  it  may  the  more  commo- 
dioufly  be  cut  out.  But  when  the  Inftrument  pafles  through 
the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Fijiula ,  it  will  be  neceflary,  after 
cutting  through  the  Inteftine  and  Sphin&er,  to  cut  off  with  the 
Sciflars  the  hardened  Part  of  the  Inteftine,  that  is  next  above 
the  Fijiula ,  fo  the  Breadth  of  two  Lines,  or  of  a  Straw. 

5.  If  at  the  fame  time  you  fhould  happen  to  perfo¬ 
rate  a  Veflel,  which  difcharges  Plenty  of  Blood,  your  beft 
way  is  to  pafs  under  it  a  crooked  Needle  and  Thread,  and  fo  to 
tie  up  its  Extremity.  But  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  let  a  Bol¬ 
der,  fqueezed  out  of  fome  ftyptic  Liquor,  be  applied  to  the 
divided  Vein,  and  clofely  compreffed  with  the  Finger  for  half 
an  Hour,  till  a  Cruft  be  induced  ;  then  filling  up  the  Wound 
with  Lint  hard  twifted,  lay  upon  them  fome  pretty  thick  Bol- 
fters,  and  fecure  the  Whole  with  a  firm  Bandage  ;  let  the  Pa¬ 
tient  alfo  obferve  to  keep  himfelf  at  Reft,  and  let  an  Attendant 
be  ordered  ftrongly  to  comprefs  the  Bandage  with  his  Hand  for 
fome  time,  becaufe  fometimes  it  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
the  bleeding  Vein  has  not  been  fufficiently  comprefled,  the  Blood 
has  not  flowed  out  through  the  Bandage  and  the  Anus ,  but 
taken  its  Courfe  into  the  Inteftines,  and  killed  the  Patient. 

6.  When  the  Bandage  is  made,  if  the  Patient  fome  Hours 
after  feels  a  Pain  in  making  Urine,  he  muft  be  exhorted  to  bear 
it  with  Patience,  fince  it  ufually  goes  off  in  a  fhort  time. 

7.  If  the  Fijiula  of  the  Anus  be  complicated  with  the  Lues 
Venerea,  there  is  no  eafy  nor  fafe  Management  of  the  Fijiula , 
without  firft  curing  the  other  Diftemper  ;  but  when  this  is  ex¬ 
tirpated,  the  Fijiula  often  heals  without  Section. 

8.  Arnoldus  invented  and  recommended  a  particular  Bandage 
for  a  Fijiula  of  the  Anus ,  which  Garengeot  has  carefully  de¬ 
ferred,  and  given  the  Preference  to  it  before  all  others,  by 
many  Degrees.  See  a  Defcription  of  it  under •  the  Word 
Fascia. 

9.  Laftly,  when  the  Wound  begins  to  heal  by  Degrees, 
Garengeot  advifes  us  to  intrude  into  the  Anus  a  Tent  of  Lint 
of  a  Finger’s  Bignefs,  and  covered  with  Pompholyx,  for  the 
better  drying  of  the  Wound  as  it  heals.  But  this  is  often  un- 
neceffary  ;  for  I  commonly  find  dry  Lint,  when  the  Ulcer  is 
well  cleanfed,  and  filled  with  Flelh,  fufficient  for  this  Pur- 
pofe.  Heijier ,  P.  2.  Seft.  5.  Cap.  169. 

It  muft  be  remark’d,  that  the  Cure  of  a  Fiftula  in  the  Anus 
is  not  always  to  be  attempted  ;  for  in  Bodies  of  a  very  bad  Ha¬ 
bit,  an  entire  Interception  of  the  habitual  Difcharge  made  by 
the  Fiftula  would  be  attended  with  very  ill  Confequences,  and 
precipitate  the  Patient  into  a  Confumption,  or  fome  other  Dif¬ 
temper  more  fatal  than  the  original  Diforder,  of  which  I  have 
feen  Inftances.  This  is  the  general  Do&ine ;  but  I  can  form 
DO  Idea  of  any  Humours  fo  inveterately  riveted  in  the  Confti- 
tution,  but  that  a  proper  Regimen,  and  Medicines  judicioufly 
apply’d,  together  with  other  fuccedaneous  Evacuations,  may  fo 
far  fubdue,  as  to  render  the  healing  up  a  Fiftula  in  the  Anus 
in  due  time,  curable,  without  any  Prejudice. 

Of  an  Abscess  of  the  Anus. 

Since  the  Original  of  a  Fijiula  of  the  Anus  feems,  for 
the  moft  part,,  to  be  an  Abfcefs  near  the  Anus ,  when  we  come 
to  know  the  Nature  and  Way  of  treating  this  Abfcefs,  we  Ihall 
clearly  comprehend  the  Properties  of  this  Sort  of  Fiftulas,  with 
the  Method  how  to  preferve  ourfelves  from  them,  and  to  cure 
them.  Therefore  we  cannot  but  think  it  worth  while  to  be- 
ftow  fome  Remarks  upon  an  Abfcefs  of  the  Anus. 

The  Beginning  of  this  Abfcefs  is  twofold  ;  for  it  either  attacks 
the  Patient  on  a  fudden,  or  comes  on  him  flowly  and  infenfibly. 
The  former  is  like  a  Boil  in  the  Beginning,  but  foon  after  in- 
creafes  very  faft,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  excites  a  Variety  of 
violent  Symptoms,  and  efpecially  Pains. 
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At  firft  a  fort  of  fharp  Tubercle,  fcarce  fo  big  as  a  Bean,  of 
Haile-nut,  with  a  remarkable  Hardnefs,  appears.  About  this 
Hardnefs,  which  ufes  to  lie  deep  near  the  Anus ,  a  Rednefs  is 
commonly  perceived.  Sometimes  the  outward  Skin  has  the 
Marks  of  an  EfyfipelaS,  or  Ignis  Sacer,  while  it  is  red  without 
a  1  ubertle,  but  with  fo  feverb  an  Inflammation,  that,  unlefs 
it  be  fpeeuily  digefied,  in  little  more  than  four-and-twenty 
Hours,  it  turns  to  an  Abfcefs,  and  is  often  attended  with  fuch 
exceffive  Pains,  as  to  induce  a  Fever  with  Thirft,  want  of 
bleep,  Naufea,  extreme  Weaknefs,  and  other  bad  Symptoms. 

The  other  Kind  of  Abfcefs,  which  is  of  flow  Progrefs,  is  by 
fome  denominated  a  Fijiula  from  the  very  Beginning,  and  is 
known,  as  other  Abfcefles,  by  the  Pain  and  Tumor,  but  tends 
more  flowly  to  Suppuration. 

.  -^ut  *n  whatever  manner  the  Abfcefs  is  generated,  certain  it 
is,  that  the  corrupt  Matter,  after  Suppuration,  prepares  itfelfby 
Degrees  a  Way  to  be  difeharged,  and  at  laft  either  perforates 
te  Skm  near  the  Anus ,  or  the  Inteftine.  Before  this  can  be 
effected,  the  adjacent  Fat  is  more  or  lefs  corroded,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  Sanies,  by  the  pent  up  acrimonious  Matter,  whence 
are  formed  a  Variety  of  Sinufes,  fometimes  Angle,  fmall,  and 
diredl,  at  other  times  large,  crooked,  and  deep  ;  and  at  laft* 
penetrating  through  the  external  Skin,  or  Inteftine,  fooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  different  Nature  or  Quality  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter  collected  within  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  Fijiulas  ge¬ 
nerated  of  A.bfcefles  are  fome  of  them  more  fevere  than  others. 

For  the  Cure  of  an  Abfcefs  of  this  Kind,  in  the  Beginning, 
Digeftives,  in  the  form  of  a  Fomentation*  or  Cataplafm,  may 
be  apply  d  *  but  becaufe  the  Difeafe  is  feldom  cured  by  fuch 
means,  and  more  Dependence  is  to  be  had  on  manual  Operation 
than  Medicines,  recourfe  is  to  be  had,  in  Seafon,  to  the 
Knife,  and  the  following  Method  is  to  be  obferved:  Firft,  the 
Patient  is  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  Pofition  as  we  directed  for 
the  Operation  under  a  Fijiula  of  the  Anns  ;  then  let  the  Sur¬ 
geon,  by  prefting  with  his  Finger  near  the  Anus ,  or  introducing 
it  into  it,  very  carefully  fearch  the  vitiated  Part,  and  throughly 
explore  the  Bottom  of  the  Sinus  of  the  corrupt  Matter, 
though  no  outward  Sign  of  a  Suppuration  as  yet  appears  ;  but 
if  'only  a  Hardnefs  or  Tumor  be  perceived,  the  Matter  is  to 
be  brought  to  fome  Degree  of  Ripenefs,  before  the  Inftrument 
is  ufed. 

As  in  every  Abfcefs  Suppuration  is  to  be  promoted  and 
accelerated  by  the  Application  of  fome  emollient  Cataplafm* 
fuch  as  that  prepared  of  Crums  of  Bread  with  Milk  and  Saffron, 
or  by  a  Plaifter  of  Diachylum  with  the  Gums  j  fo  a  very  necef- 
fary  Caution  is  to  be  obferved,  which  is,  that  the  Cataplafm, 
or  Plaifter,  be  not  left  too  long  upon  the  affe&ed  Part,  which 
may  caufe  the  Suppuration  to  proceed  farther  than  it  ouo-ht 
into  the  inward  Parts,  by  which  means  the  circumjacent  Bodies 
being  wafted  and  confumed,  the  Difeafe  may  be  rendered  defpe- 
rate,  or  at  leaft  more  exalperated  and  dangerous.  Therefore 
we  ought  not  to  wait  till  the  contained  Matter  fhews  fome 
external  Sign  of  Maturation  ;  but  the  Cataplafm  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  after  every  two  or  three  Hours,  and,  the  Skin  being 
wiped,  we  are  to  examine  with  a  Finger  of  each  Hand,  one 
introduced  into  the  Anus ,  and  the  other  prefs’d  on  the  external 
Parts,  whether  by  Compreffion  between  the  Fingers  any 
corrupt  or  mature  Matter  can  be  difeover’d.  No  Credit 
therefore  is  to  be  given  to  thofe  who  determine,  that  it  is  only 
proper  to  open  an  Abfcefs,  when  the  malignant  Matter  is  plain¬ 
ly  perceived  to  be  perfedly  maturated  ;  for  in  fuch  a  State  it 
would  deftroy  the  adjacent  Parts. 

As  foon  as  there  is  any  Sign  of  a  Colle&ion  of  corrupted 
Matter  within  the  Tubercle,  by  means  of  the  Finger  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Anus ,  is  to  be  pufhed  outwards  towards  the  Skin* 
on  the  Side  of  the  Anus.  Then  with  the  Incifion-knife,  or 
Lancet,  let  an  Incifion  be  made  through  the  Middle  of  the 
Tubercle  quite  to  the  Receptacle  of  the  Matter,  and,  raifing  a 
little  the  Inftrument,  let  the  Sanies,  which  is  commonly  mix’d 
with  Blood,  run  into  a  Veflel  placed  underneath,  and  let  the 
external  Parts  be  gently  prefled  on  all  Sides,  in  order  to  force 
out  the  remaining  Matter. 

The  Matter  being  evacuated  in  a  Quantity  fufficient  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  the  Abfcefs  is  perforated,  let  the  Knife,  or 
Lancet,  be  drawn  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  tumid 
Parts  above  the  Abfcefs  in  a  ftrait  Line,  and  fo  make  the 
Wound  a  little  larger.  This  done,  thruft  in  a  Finger  to  the 
Bottom,  in  order  to  diftend  the  Wound,  and  explore  its  Cavity* 
or  Sinus  ;  then  above  or  near  the  Finger,  cautioufly  introduce 
the  Knife,  or  Sciflars,  and,  carrying  it  near  th tAnus  lengthwife* 
dilate  the  Wound  to  a  fufficient  Largenefs  j  and,  laftly,  that 
there  may  be  the  freer  Accefs  to  the  Root  of  the  Evil,  the 
Part  affe&ed,  if  neceflary,  muft  have  tranfverfe  Incifions  made 
in  it,  and  whatever  fhall  be  found  within  preternaturally  cor- 
rupted  and  hard,  muft  be  cut  out,  in  the  fame  manner  as  diretft- 
'ed  for  Fijiulas. ' 

In  order  to  a  right  Treatment  of  this  Wound,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  according  to  Garengeot ,  to  obferve  the  following  Cau¬ 
tions  :  Firft  of  all,  let  the  Wound  be  filled  up,  as  exaclly  as 
poffible,  with  three  or  four  large  Tents  ot  Lint,  each  with  a 
E  Thread 
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Thread  or  String  ty’d  to  it,  which  muft  be  diftinguiftied  from 
each  other,  cither  by  their  Places  on  the  external  Surface  of  the 
Wound,  or  by  their  Colour,  left,  when  we  come  tounloofe  and 
change  the  Dreflings,  we  (hould  happen  to  pull  out  the  lower 
Tents  before  the  fuperior,  and  fo  excite  a  pernicious  Haemor¬ 
rhage.  Over  thefe  Tents  muft  be  laid  plenty  of  Doflils  of 
Lint,  and  by  drawing  a  little,  as  Garengcot  advifes,  the  Thread 
of  the  loweftTent  the  Dollils,  are  united  in  clofe  Conjunction; 
then  placing  feveral  narrow  Bolfters  in  fuch  Order,  that  the 
upper  Bolfter  may  be  always  wider  than  the  next  under  it,  over 
all  muft  be  brought  A  proper  Bandage,  fuch  as  is  described 
for  a  Fiftula  under  the  Article  Fascia.  But,  to  fpeak  my 
Mind  freely,  I  do  not  fee  the  Neceffity  of  fuch  a  Multitude  of 
Tents  with  their  Strings  in  a  fimple  Abfcefs,  nor  of  fo  trou- 
blefome  and  operofe  a  Drefting.  For  my  part,  I  take  care  to 
have  this  fort  of  Abfcefles,  as  well  as  others,  well  filled  up  with 
plenty  of  twifted  Lint ;  and  then  applying  Bolfters,  make  the 
Bandage  in  the  moft  fimple  manner  with  the  common  Fillet. 
In  the  following  Drefiings  I  do  not  pull  out  the  Lint  by  Force, 
but  apply  to  the  Ulcer  a  digeftive  Ointment,  and  a  Plaifter  of 
Diachylum,  and  wait  till  a  Suppuration  coming  on,  they  fall 
off*  of  themfclves  ;  and  by  this  Method  there  is  no  great  Danger 
of  an  Haemorrhage.  After  this,  I  deterge  the  Abfcels,  as  I 
do  other  Abfcefles,  and  at  laft  heal  it  with  Balfamics. 

If  any  confiderable  Vein  happens  to  be  cut  in  the  Operation, 
it  feems  neceflary  either  to  tie  the  Vein,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  to  apply  a  fmall  Bolfter  fqueezed  out  of  fome  ftyptic 
Liquor,  and  to  comprefs  the  fame  with  the  Fingers  for  a  while 
till  the  Blood  is  flopped.  The  Wound  afterwards  is  to  be  more 
filled  With  twifted  Lint,  more  and  thicker  Bolfters  are  to  be 
laid  on,  and  an  Affiftant  is  to  be  appointed  to  attend  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  that  with  his  Hand  he  may  comprefs  that  Part  of  the 
Bandage  which  is  juft  over  the  bleeding  Veflel.  As  for  Conglu¬ 
tination  of  the  Wound,  though  Garengcot  has  faid  nothing 
about  it,  I  perform  it  exa£lly  by  the  fame  Methods  as  in  other 
Abfcefles,  and  Fijiulas  of  the  Anus.  Oftentimes  thefe  Abfcefles 
are  maintain’d  by  a  Venereal  Caufe,  and  Fungufes  and  Callufes 
arife  in  them,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  healed. 

To  conclude,  it  feems  ftrange,  that  Garengcot ,  who,  like 
us,  divided  Fijiulas  of  the  Anus  into  perfect  and  imperfett,  and 
gave  the  Charadleriftics  of  each,  fhould  yet,  in  treating  of  the 
Cure,  pafs  over  in  Silence  the  blind  and  imperfedt  Fijiulas , 
though  thefe  require  a  Angular,  and,  I  may  fay,  a  more  artificial 
Management  than  the  others,  as,  I  think,  appears  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Chapter.  Neither  has  Garengeot  faid  a  Word  about  the 
Method  of  treating  complicated  Fijiulas  of  the  Anus,  though 
they  are  not  fo  fcarce  and  rare  to  be  found,  as  to  deferve  to  be 
paffed  over  in  Silence.  Fleijler ,  jP.  2.  Sett.  5.  Cap.  169. 

Air.  Sharp’;  Obfervations  on  the  Fistula  in  Ano  are  as 

follows : 

If  the  Surgeon  has  the  firft  Management  of  the  Abfcefs,  and 
there  appears  an  external  Inflammation  upon  one  Side  of  the 
Buttock  only,  after  having  waited  for  the  proper  Maturity, 
let  him  with  a  Knife  make  an  Incifion  the  whole  Length  of  it, 
and,  in  all  Probability,  even  though  the  Bladder  be  affedled, 
the  Largenefs  of  the  Wound,  and  the  proper  Application  of 
Doflils  lightly  prefled  in,  will  prevent  the  Putrefaction  of  the 
Ihteftine,  and  make  the  Cavity  fill  up  like  Impofthumations  of 
other  Parts. 

If  the  Sinus  is  continued  to  the  other  Buttock  almoft  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Inteftine,  the  whole  Courfe  of  it  muft  be  dilated 
in  like  manner,  fince,  in  fuch  fpongy  Cavities,  a  Generation  of 
Flefh  cannot  be  procured  but  by  large  Openings  ;  whence  alfo 
if  the  Skin  is  very  thin,  lying  loofe  and  flabby  over  the  Sinus, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  cut  it  quite  away,  or  the  Patient  will 
be  apt  to  fink  under  the  Difcharge,  which,  in  the  Circumftance 
here  deferibed,  is  fometimes  exceflive.  By  this  Method,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended,  it  is  amazing  how  happy 
the  Event  is  likely  to  be  ;  whereas  from  negleCling  it,  and 
trufting  only  to  a  narrow  Opening,  if  the  Difcharge  does  not 
deftroy  the  Patient,  at  leaft  the  Matter,  by  being  confined, 
corrupts  the  Gut,  and,  infinuating  itfelf  about  it,  forms  many 
other  Chanels,  which,  running  in  various  Directions,  often 
baffle  an  Operator,  and  have  been  the  Caufe  of  a  Fiftula  being 
fo  generally  efteemed  very  difficult  of  Cure. 

Here  I  have  confidered  the  Impofthumation  as  poflefling  a 
great  Part  of  the  Buttock  ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  the  Matter  points  with  a  fmall  Extent  of  Inflammation  on 
the  Skin,  and  the  Direction  of  the  Sinus  is  even  with  the  Gut : 
In  this  Cafe,  having  made  a  PunCture,  you  may  with  a  Probe 
learn  if  it  has  penetrated  into  the  Inteftine  by  palling  your  Finger 
up  it,  and  feeling  the  Probe  introduced  through  the  Wound 
into  its  Cavity,  though,  for  the  moft  part,  it  may  be  known 
by  a  Difcharge  of  Matter  from  the  Anus.  When  this  is  the 
State  of  the  t  iftula,  there  is  no  Hefitation  to  be  made,  but 
immediately  putting  one  Blade  of  the  Sciflars  up  the  Gut,  and 
the  other  up  the  Wound,  fnip  the  whole  Length  of  it. 

This  Procefs  is  as  advifeable,  when  the  Inteftine  is  not  per¬ 
forated,  if  the  Sinus  is  narrow,  and  runs  upon,  or  very  near 


it  ;  for  if  the  Abfcefs  be  tented,  which  is  the  only  way  of 
dreifing  it,  while  the  external  Orifice  is  fmall,  as  I  have  here 
fuppofed,  it  will  almoft  certainly  grow  callous  j  fo  that  the 
fureft  Means  of  Cure  will  be  opening  the  Gut,  that  proper  Ap¬ 
plications  may  be  laid  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Wound.  How¬ 
ever  it  fhould  be  well  attended  to,  that  fome  Sinufes  pretty- 
near  the  Inteftine  neither  run  into,  nor  upon  it  j  in  which 
Cafe  they  muft  be  opened,  according  to  the  Courfe  of  their 
Penetration.  There  are  abundance  of  Inftances  where  the 
Inteftine  is  fo  much  ulcerated  as  to  give  free  Blue  to  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Abfcefs  by  the  Anus ;  but,  I  believe,  there  are  none 
where  there  is  not  by  the  Thinnefs  and  Difcoloration  of  the 
Skin,  or  an  Induration  to  be  perceived  through  the  Skin,  fome 
Mark  of  its  Direction,  which,  if  discovered,  may  be  opened 
into  with  a  Lancet,  and  then  it  becomes  the  fame  Cafe  as  if 
the  Matter  had  fairly  pointed. 

If  the  Sinufes  into  and  about  the  Gut  arc  not  complicated 
with  an  Induration,  and  you  can  follow  their  Courfe,  the  mere 
opening  with  Sciflars,  of  a  Knife  guided  on  a  Director,  will 
fometimes  fuffice  •,  but  it  is  generally  fafer  to  cut  the  Piece  of 
Flefli  furrounded  with  thefe  Incifions  quite  away,  and,  when  it 
is  callous,  abfolutely  neceflary,  or  the  Calloflties  muft  be 
wafted  afterwards  by  efcharotic  Medicines,  which  is  a  tedious 
and  cruel  Method  of  Cure. 

When  the  Fiftula  is  of  long  (landing,  and  we  have  Choice  of 
Time  for  opening  it,  a  Dole  of  Rhubarb  the  Day  before  the 
Operation  will  be  very  convenient,  as  it  not  only  will  empty 
the  Bowels,  but  alfo  prove  an  Aftringent  for  a  while,  and  prevent 
the  Mifchief  of  removing  the  Dreflings  in  order  to  go  to  Stool. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Orifices  are  fo  fmall,  as  not 
to  admit  the  Entrance  of  the  Sciflars,  in  which  Cafe  Sponge- 
tents  muft  be  employ’d  for  their  Dilatation.  ‘ 

In  performing  thefe  Operations  on  the  Anus ,  I  do  not  think 
any  Inftrument  fo  handy  as  the  Knife  and  Sciflars  ;  almoft  all 
the  others,  that  have  been  invented  to  facilitate  the  Work,  are 
not  only  difficult  to  manage,  but  more  painful  to  the  Patient : 
Nor  do  I  caution  againft  cutting  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Sphincter,  Experience  having  (hewn  it  may  be  done  with  little 
Danger  of  an  Incontinence  of  Excrement ;  and,  in  FaCl,  the 
Mufcle  is  fo  (hort,  that  it  muft  generally  be  done  in  Dilatations 
of  the  Inteftine. 

The  word  Species  of  Fiftula  is,  that  communicating  with 
the  Bladder,  where  the  Proftate  Gland  is  primarily  concerned. 
This  generally  takes  its  Rife  from  a  former  Gonorrhoea,  and  ap¬ 
pears  externally  firft  in  the  Perinaeum,  and  afterwards  increafing 
more  towards  the  Auus,  burfts  out  in  various  Orifices  through 
the  Skin,  which  foon  becomes  callous  and  rotten  ;  and  the 
Urine,  paffing  partly  thro’  thefe  Orifices,  will  often  excite  as 
much  Pain,  and  of  the  fame  Kind,  as  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

Having  met  with  none  of  thefe  Inftances,  that  I  could  not 
trace  from  a  Clap,  I  have  been  induced,  in  the  Trial  of  Cure, 
to  pradlife  Salivating,  which  aflifts  very  much  in  healing  the 
Wound  after  the  Operation.  The  Manner  of  opening  this 
Fiftula  is  by  cutting  out  the  callous  Skin  and  Eminences, 
down  as  deep  as  the  Accelerator  Urina,  and  fomewhat  deeper 
between  that  Mufcle  and  the  Ereffor  Penis ,  if  the  Indurations  lie 
there.  The  Operation  is  fevere,  but  very  well  rewards  the  Pain. 
It  is  not  to  be  expedled  however,  if  there  are  many  Sinufes 
into  the  Bladder,  that  they  will  all  certainly  be  healed  ;  but  they 
will  be  reduced  to  one  or  two,  almoft  all  the  Urine  come  by 
the  Urethra,  and  the  Pain  be  quite  removed,  of  which  Succefs 
I  have  had  two  or  three  remarkable  Inftances  under  my  Care. 
See  HiEMORRHOlDES. 

Case  I.  from  Le  Dran. 

Of  a  blind  internal  Fijlula  in  Ano. 

Though  all  Fijiulas  in  Ano  begin  by  (mailer  or  larger  Abf- 
cefi'es,  formed  in  the  Fat  covering  the  Redtum,  yet  they  differ 
in  various  refpedls. 

Authors  mention  blind  internal  Fijiulas  in  Ano ;  but  fome 
have  not  deferibed  the  proper  Operation  in  that  Cafe,  and  others 
are  not  fufficiently  inftrudtive  in  an  Affair  of  fo  great  an  Im¬ 
portance.  This  Obfervation  may  ferve  as  a  Rule,  at  lead,  in 
Cafes  nearly  parallel  to  this. 

On  the  13th  of  February  1726.  a  Man  was  received  into  the 
Hofpital,  who  had  evacuated  Matter  by  the  Anus  for  the  Space 
of  eighteen  Months,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Diftance 
of  Time  between  his  Stools.  He  could  not  ^form 
began,  having  never  felt  any  remarkable  Pain  (It  is  not  aftomln- 
ing,  that  a  fmall  Abfcefs  (hould  be  formed  in  the  hat  near 
the  Redlum,  without  creating  much  Pain,  the  Pus  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  extending  itfelf  without  meeting  any  Refiftance).  In 
examining  the  Diftemper,  I  found  an  llardnels  on  the  Left 
Side,  within  an  Inch  of  the  Anus,  which  feemed  to  be 
three  Fingers  Breadth  deepj  the  Buttock  appeared  found,  ami 
there  was  no  Alteration  in  the  Cuticula ,  or  Panniadus  Aaipojus. 

When  I  had  prepared  the  Patient  by  two  copious  Bleedings, 
as  he  was  robuft,  and  purged  him  once,  I  performed  the  Upe 
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Having  placed  him  with  his  Belly  againft  the  Side  of  ihe  Bed, 
his  Feet  upon  the  Ground,  his  Legs  and  Thighs  aiunder,  and 
there  held  faft  by  two  Afliftant  Surgeons,  I  thruft  an  Impoft- 
hume  Lancet  into  the  Hardnefs  which  I  had  felt  with  my 
Fiiwer,  and  thus  made  a  complete  Fiftula  of  a  blind  one :  Then 
withdrawing  the  Lancet,  I  introduced  a  Probe  in  its  Place 
with  my  Left  Hand,  and  palled  it  as  far  as  the  Callofity ;  in 
the  Midft  whereof  was  a  Cavity,  round  which  I  could  move 
my  Probe :  Then  I  introduced  the  Index  of  my  Right  Hand 
into  the  Anus ,  and  difcovered  the  Sinus  that  palled  from  the 
Callofity  into  the  Redfum. 

That  I  might  leave  no  Source  of  a  Fiftula  behind,  I  pierced 
the  Inteftine  with  my  Probe  a  little  above  the  Fiftula ,  and, 
drawing  it  out  by  the  Anus ,  finifhed  the  Operation  in  the  ufual 
manner,  cutting  off,  or  deftroying  the  Callofities. 

The  Patient  left  the  Hofpital  in  the  Beginning  of  Aprils  per- 
fedtly  cured. 

REMARK. 

The  moft  preferable  Method  is,  to  pierce  the  Inteftine  above 
the  callous  Perforation  ;  for  want  whereof  you  run  a  Hazard 
of  leaving  a  Part  of  the  Callofity,  which  may  retard  the 
Cure,  or  even  render  the  Operation  ineffectual. 

Case  II.  from  Le  Dran. 

In  the  Month  of  April  1725.  the  King  having  done  me  the 
Honour  to  nominate  me  Surgeon  Major  of  the  Hofpital  of  La 
Charite ,  I  faw  a  Man  there,  upon  whom  the  Operation  for  a 
Fiftula  in  Ano  had  been  performed  three  Weeks  before.  The 
Wound  feemed  to  be  in  good  Condition,  and  leflened  every 
Day,  infomuch  that  the  Cicatrix  feemed  almoft  formed.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  examining  it  with  Attention,  I  obferved  a  little 
famous  Pus  to  proceed  from  a  fmall  Sinus  in  the  Wound 
near  the  Cicatrix.  Startled  at  this,  I  paffed  my  Probe 
into  the  Hole,  and  found  a  Sinus  along  the  Inteftinum 
Return,  four  Fingers  Breadth  deep,  which  terminated  in  a 
Cavity  furrounded  with  Callofities,  and  the  Inteftine  was  denu- 
dated  the  whole  Length  of  the  Sinus.  I  began  the  Operation 
again,  performing  it  in  the  ufual  manner,  by  dividing  the  In¬ 
teftine  in  the  whole  Extent,  where  it  was  bare.  I  deftroyed 
the  Callofity  as  much  as  I  poflibly  could  j  and  to  become 
Mafter  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Wound,  I  made  an  Incifion  into 
the  Buttock,  taking  off  the  Angles.  This  furnifhed  little  Blood 
for  that  Inftant ;  but  an  Haemorrhage  fucceeded  fix  Hours  after. 
I  went  immediately,  and,  removing  the  Dreflings,  placed  a 
fmall  Comprefs  dipped  in  ftyptic  Water  upon  the  Veffel  that 
furnifhed  the  Blood,  which  I  held  with  my  Finger  near  half  an 
Hour,  that  the  Styptic  might  produce  its  Effect.  The  Hae¬ 
morrhage  being  flopped,  I  fupported  the  Comprefs  with  a 
threaded  Doflil,  and  that  by  many  others,  and  fecured  the 
Whole  with  Comprefles,  and  a  proper  Bandage.  I  did  not  re¬ 
move  the  Drefling  for  two  Days,  and  then  the  Patient  was 
dreffed  according  to  Art,  and  recovered  in  fix  Weeks.  I  was 
informed,  that  he  bled  five  times  in  the  fame  manner  after  the 
firft  Operation. 

REMARKS. 

There  are  two  effential  Precautions  in  the  Cure  of  Fiftulas. 
When  the  Operation  is  performed,  all  the  Callofities  muft 
be  effectually  deftroyed,  efpecially  thofe  at  the  Bottom,  be- 
caufe  it  will  be  too  late  to  confume  them  fome  Days  after, 
upon  account  of  the  external  Lips  approaching. 

I  think  I  ought  to  make  a  fhort  Remark  in  this  Place,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  young  Students  in  Surgery.  You  muft  take  care 
in  the  Drefling  not  to  rub  or  irritate  the  Edge  of  the  di¬ 
vided  Inteftine,  in  placing  the  firft  Doflil.  For  which 
Reafon,  at  each  Drefling,  efpecially  during  the  firft  ten  or 
twelve  Days,  you  muft  introduce  your  Finger  to  the  In¬ 
teftine,  fixing  the  Edge  with  it ;  then  pafling  the  Doflil, 
with  your  Forceps,  between  jour  Finger  and  the  found  But¬ 
tock,  till  it  reaches  the  Inteftine  itfelf,  withdraw  your  Finger, 
and  fix  the  Doflil  in  its  Place,  fo  that  half  may  be  in 
the  Wound,  and  half  in  the  ReCtum.  The  NegleCt  of 
this  laft  Precaution  is  enough  to  prevent  the  Cure,  even  when 
the  Operation  has  been  well  performed. 

With  regard  to  the  Haemorrhage,  which  either  accompanies  or 
follows  the  Operation,  many  Methods  are  propofed  to  ftop 
it.  I  have  praCjtifed  all,  and  find  none  more  certain,  or 
lefs  painful,  thar  Miat  I  ufed  to  the  Patient,  who  is  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  this  Observation. 

Case  III. 

Of  a  Venereal  Fistula  in  Ano. 

The  Suppuration  of  Venereal  Tumors  is  different  from  thofe 
not  proceeding  from  the  fame  Caufe  >  and  the  Symptoms  at¬ 
tending  them  are,  generally,  not  fo  active;  becaufe  the  Ve- 
nereal  v  irus  is  more  difpofed  to  fix,  than  to  ferment  thofe 
rlurds  wherewith  it  is  confounded. 


Op  the  27th  of  April  1725.  a  Servant  came  to  me  to  thd 
Hofpital,  who  had  a  confiderable  Abfcefs  on  the  Left  Side  of 
the  Anus,  which  was  not  accompanied  with  Symptoms  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  Magnitude.  Wc  know  that  large  Abfceffes,  at 
the  Beginning,  areveiy  tfoublefofne  to  Patients  by  their  exceflive 
Pain,  Tenfion,  and  Fever;  Symptoms  which  fubfift,  and  even 
increafe  more  and  more,  till  the  Pus  is  formed. 

When  the  Patieht  was  fent  to  the  Hofpital;  the  Pus  was 
already  formed,  and  the  Skin  like  Dough,  wherein  the  Im- 
preflion  of  my  finger  remained,  and  it  was  with  Difficulty 
that  the  Fluctuation  was  to  be  felt. 

I  opened  it,  and  found  the  ReCtum  denudated  more  than 
three  fingers  Breadth  above  the  Verge  of  the  Anus ,  I  cut 
through  all  that  Portion  of  the  Inteftine  which  was  denudated; 
and  cut  away  all  the  Skin  that  was  altered  and  feparated  from 
the  adipous  Subftance. 

The  Wound  proceeded  Very  happily,  and  the  Lips  approach- 
cd,  and  in  ail  Appearance  a  certain  Cure  was  to  be  expedted^ 
when,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  Days,  an  hard  Fungus  appeared  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Wound,  which  rifing  in  the  f  orm  of  a 
Crown,  feemed  to  be  carcinomatous.  I  took  it  off  with  my 
Biftory,  but  in  a  few  Days  it  pufhed  out  again  ;  and  then  I  be¬ 
gan  to  interrogate  the  Patient,  and,  by  the  Defcriptionhe  gave 
me  of  the  Venereal  InfeCtions  he  had  before,  I  knew  it  to  be 
the  Lues.  Sudorific  Ptifans  and  ^Ethiops  Mineral  were  admi- 
niftered  in  vain  ;  the  fungus  vifibly  returned  as  I  confumed  it  j  • 
therefore  I  advifed  him  to  a  Salivation. 

He  went  from  the  Hofpital  to  a  proper  Place,  where  he  was 
falivated  ;  and  when  he  came  from  thence,  only  a  fmall  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Wound  remained  to  be  cicatrized* 

Case  IV; 

Of  a  Fistulous  and  Venereal  Abscess; 

In  the  Month  of  September  1725;  a  Patient  was  fent  to  Let 
Charite,  who  had  a  gangrenous  Abfcefs  in  Ano,  Which  begari 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Obfer- 
vation.  I  interrogated  him  a$  to  his  manner  of  Life  ;  but  he 
was  difereet,  and  confefs’d  nothing  that  could  give  me  the  leaft 
Reafon  to  thirik  his  Cafe  Venereal ;  therefore,  after  he  was  pre¬ 
pared,  according  to  Cuftom,  I  performed  the  Operation. 

In  twelve  Days  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  grew  callous,  and  a 
Fungus  rofe  at  the  Bottom.  To  difeover  the  Truth  of  what 
he  had  concealed  from  me,  I  thought  I  could  deceive  him  in 
my  Turn  ;  and  told  him,  that  thofe  Symptoms  were  certain 
Signs  of  the  Lues  Venerea,  and  that  he  could  not  be  cured 
without  taking  proper  Remedies  to  fubdue  the  Caufe  of  his 
Difeafe,  and  the  Ufe  of  proper  Dreflings  at  the  fame  time* 
He  imagined  that  he  lhould  ftay  at  the  Hofpital  to  pafs  through 
this  Courfe,  and  confefs’d,  that  he  had  two  Chantres  and  a 
Gonorrhoea  two  Months  before.  Then  I  told  him,  that  be 
could  not  ftay  in  the  Hofpital  ;  and  by  my  Advice  he  went  to 
the  Petits  Maifons ,  where  he  was  falivated;  and  perfectly 
cured. 

REMARKS* 

Abfceffes  formed  near  the  Anus,  and  that  break  of  themfelveS; 
degenerate  into  Fiftulas  in  time,  and  occafion  Callofities : 
The  fame  thing  would  have  happened  to  thofe  two,  of  whom 
I  have  been  fpeaking,  had  I  not  performed  the  Operations 
that  feemed  neceffary. 

If  then  old  Fiftulas,  not  Venereal;  are  callous;  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are,  the  Surgeon  ought  firft  to  examine  bis  Patient, 
that  he  may  take  his  Meafures  accordingly. 

If  it  be  a  fimple  Fiftula,  the  Operation  may  be  performed  ; 
but  when  you  know  it  to  be  Venereal,  I  think  it  moft  pru¬ 
dent  to  begin  by  treating  the  Patient  for  the  Lues.  Some  of 
the  laft  Kind,  that  were  recent,  have  been  known  to  be 
cured  with  all  the  other  Venereal  Symptoms,  and  have  had 
no  farther  Occafion  for  an  Operation. 

If  by  a  methodical  Courfe  the  Fiftula  does  not  heal,  the  Ope¬ 
ration  muft  be  afterwards  performed. 

Cas£  V* 

Of  a  complete  Fistula  in  Ano,  caufed  by  an  extraneous 
Body  in  the  Rectum ;  communicated  by  Mr.  D’Eftendau,  Sur- 
geon,  at  the  Hague. 

In  the  Month  of  December  1728.  I  was  called  to  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  fifty  Years,  to  heal  him  of  an  external  Fijtula  in 
Ano ,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for  eight  or  nine 
Months.  He  was  emaciated;  and  become  almoft  heCtic,  partly 
from  the  Pain  he  endured,  and  partly  from  a  flow  Fever  that 
never  Ceafed  ;  fo  that  his  Life  was  not  long  expeCted. 

When  I  had  probed  and  carefully  examined  it,  I  judged  there 
Was  no  Time  to  lofe  before  the  Operation  was  performed;  efpe¬ 
cially,  bdeaufe  this  Fiftula,  whofe  external  Orifice  Was  two 
Inches  from  the  Anus  on  the  Right  Side,  could  not  make  far¬ 
ther  Progrefs,  without  rendering  the  Operation  impracticable, 
fince  the  Fiftula  already  pierced  the  SphinCter  as  far  as  I  could 
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{each,  with  my  Finger.  I  prepared  my  Patient  immediately, 
and  then  performed  the  Operation,  in  Prefence  of  a  Dodtor 
of  Phyfic,  and  Profefifor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Hague. 

When  I  thought  the  Operation  was  finifhed,  I  thruft  my 
Finger  into  the  Wound,  to  examine  whether  I  had  fufficiently 
open’d  the  Sinufes,  and  fcarified  the  Sides  of  the  Fiftula,  and 
was  much  furprifed  to  feel  an  extraneous  Body  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Wound,  which  was  hard,  pointed,  and  wedged  in 
it.  This  obliged  me  to  make  an  Incifion,  in  order  to  difengage 
it,  without  which  it  could  not  be  extracted  ;  and  I  then  drew  a 
Scale  of  Bone,  pointed  at  each  End  like  a  Lancet,  two  Fingers- 
breadth  long,  and  a  little  broader  and  thicker  than  the  Blade  of 
a  Penknife.  It  feemed  by  its  Hardnefs  and  Appearance  to  be 
the  Scale  of  a  Beef-bone.  I  inquired  of  the  Patient,  whether 
he  remembered  to  have  fwallowed  that  Bone,  who  anfwered  in 
the  Negative  ;  but  he  remembered  very  well,  that  fome  time 
before  the  Manifeftation  of  the  Fiftula ,  he  felt  a  Pain  on  a  fud- 
den  like  a  Stab  with  a  Dagger  near  the  Redtum,  and  thought 
he  fhould  have  fainted  away  by  the  Excefs  of  it.  It  was  at  this 
Time,  without  Doubt,  that  the  Bone  pierced  the  Inteftine, 
pricked  the  neighbouring  Parts,  caufed  an  Inflammation,  and  at 
laft  an  Abfcefs,  which  degenerated  into  a  Fiftula. 

I  dreffed  the  Patient,  and  afterwards  preferibed  him  proper 
Medicines,  by  which  Means  he  recovered  the  30th  of  "January 
1729.  which  was  the  fiftieth  Day  after  the  Operation.  LeDran. 

It  is  proper  to  take  Notice,  with  refpedl  to  the  Anus ,  that 
many  Subftances  of  an  extraordinary  Nature  are  difeharg’d  by 
this  Emiffary.  Thus  calculous  Concretions  form’d  in  the  bi¬ 
liary  Ducts  and  Cyftis,  fometimes  pafs  this  Way  ;  and  we 
have  an  Inftance  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  of  a  great 
Number  of  Stones,  one  of  which  weigh’d  upwards  of  two 
Ounces,  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  Pain,  came  away  by  the  Anus. 
But  the  Paffage  of  the  Fcetus  by  the  Anus  is,  of  all  others,  fo 
extraordinary  a  Cafe,  that  I  muft  not  omit  the  following  Ac¬ 
count  communicated  by  Mr.  Giffard  to  the  Royal  Society. 

I  was  fent  for,  about  the  Middle  of  Augujl  laft,  to  a  Wo¬ 
man,  who  then  judged  herfelf  to  be  between  three  and  four 
Months  gone  with  Child  :  She  had  all  the  Symptoms  preceding 
a  Mifcarriage,  and,  upon  touching,  I  found  the  Os  Tinea 
fomewhat  dilated  and  fpread,  from  whence  I  concluded  a  Mif¬ 
carriage  would  enfue,  and  therefore  order’d  what  I  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  promote  it  ;  but  I  was  fometime  after  informed  by  her 
Hufband,  that  altho’  file  before  believed,  thatfhe  had  mifearry’d, 
yet,  that  (he  now  thought  herfelf  quick,  as  feeling  fomewhat 
to  move  within  her  Belly,  agreeable  to  what  {he  had  perceived 
after  former  Quickenings.  Thus  it  paffed  on  for  about  fix  or 
feven  Weeks  ;  in  which  Time  fhe  grew  much  bigger,  and  the 
Motion  more  perceptible  ;  fo  that  there  remained  no  Doubt  of 
her  being  with  Child.  About  the  third  of  Oftober,  fhe  was 
feized  with  violent  Pains  in  her  Belly  and  Back  ;  which  daily 
increafing,  her  Sifter,  by  her  Defire,  came  to  me  on  the  fixth, 
when  I  went  to  her,  and  found  her  labouring  under  very  great 
Pains,  and  other  Complaints  like  thofe  preceding  a  Mifcarriage 
or  Delivery  :  But,  to  be  better  fatisfy’d,  and  to  ftrengthen  my 
Opinion,  I  paffed  up  two  Fingers  into  the  Vagina ,  to  examine, 
by  the  Touch,  whether  the  Os  Tinea  began  to  open  and 
fpread.  I  there  felt  a  large  and  unufual  Fulnefs  and  Tenfion, 
which  I  judged  to  be  the  Body  of  the  Uterus  funk  low  into  the 
Vagina ,  and  much  diftending  it,  and  extending  backwards,  and 
preffing  againft  the  Reftum,  fo  that  the  Excrements  could  not 
readily  pafs,  neither  Could  {he,  from  its  Preffure  upon  the 
Neck  of  the  Bladder,  freely  make  W ater.  I  could  not  find 
the  Os  Tinea ,  altho’  I  very  carefully  examin’d  all  about  with 
the  Ends  of  my  Fingers  ;  wherefore  I  then  judged,  that  the 
Fundus  Uteri  muft  have  receded  from  its  natural  Pofition,  and 
be  bent  backwards  towards  the  Reftum  :  In  which  Opinion  I 
was  more  {Lengthen'd,  from  the  Fulnefs  I  before  obferved, 
ftretching  backwards  ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  the  Os 
Tinea  muft  be  very  forward  :  Wherefore  I  endeavour’d  to  pafs 
my  Fingers  between  the  Os  Pubis ,  and  the  Fulnefs  which 
preffed  againft  the  upper  Edge  of  the  faid  Bone.  This,  with 
fome  Difficulty,  I  effe&ed,  and,  at  length,  about  two  or  three 
Inches  above  the  faid  Bone,  I  felt  the  Os  Tinea  with  the  Ends 
of  my  Fingers.  The  Caufe  of  this  Situation  will  more  clearly 
appear  in  the  Purfuit  of  this  Account  :  I  order’d  her  anodyne 
and  quieting  Medicines  to  relieve  her  Pains,  which  fhe  was 
obliged  to  take  every  twelve  Hours,  with  proper  Cordials  to 
fupport  Nature,  and  fometimes  Clyfters.  Thus  Matters  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  20th  qf  the  faid  Month,  only  that  for  fome  Days 
before,  a  Water,  tinged  with  Blood,  came  away,  as  {he  ima¬ 
gined,  thro’  the  Anus,  and  which  {he  believ’d  proceeding  from 
the  Piles,  with  which  {he  was  fometimes  troubled. 

On  the  20th,  her  Hufband  came  to  me,  about  Six  of  the 
Clock  in  the  Evening,  telling  me  that  the  Midwife  had  brought 
away  a  Foetus ,  but  could  not  complete  her  Bufinefs  ;  where^ 
upon  I  immediately  went  to  the  Midwife,  who,  upon  my 
coming,  told  me,  that  a  Foetus  was  protruded  thro’  the  Anus  j 
and  to  confirm  it,  defired  me  to  examine  ;  which  I  did  imme¬ 
diately,  and  found  the  Funis  Umbilicalis  hanging  out  about  two 
pi  three  Inches  beyond  the  Anus,  and  palling  up  thro’  the 
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fame.  I  therefore  paffed  my  two  Fore-fingers  by  the  String 
into  the  Anus ,  when  I  found,  about  three  Inches  up,  an  Open¬ 
ing,  as  I  then  judged,  into  the  Uterus ,  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  Ends  of  three  or  four  Fingers,  and  the  Funis  Umbilicalis 
paffing  into  it;  from  hence  I  was  affured,  that  the  Fcetus  came 
out  that  way.  I  endeavour’d,  with  my  Fingers  paffed  into  the 
Opening,  to  bring  away  the  Placenta  ;  but  as  it  was  very  rot¬ 
ten,  it  tore  away  between  my  Fingers,  fo  that  I  was  forced  to 
bring  it  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  was  at  laft  obliged  to  leave  a  large 
Part  of  it.  The  Septum ,  or  Partition  between  the  Anus  and 
Vagina ,  was  entirely  whole,  and  no  Perforation  through  it. 
From  thefe  Appearances  I  then  concluded,  that  a  Mortification 
muft  have  begun  in  the  Uterus ,  and  fo  from  its  Contiguity  be 
communicated  to  the  Reftum  ;  fo  that  Nature,  endeavouring 
to  expel  what  was  contained,  and  forcing  it  againft  this  Part 
already  mortified,  and  confequently  ready  to  give  way  and  fe- 
parate  upon  any  Preffure  made  againft  it,  produced  this  Open¬ 
ing,  and  the  Protufion  of  the  Foetus  thro’  it  into  the  Return, 
and  fo  on  thro’  the  Anus. 

There  was  a  large  Difcharge  of  grumous  Blood,  and  other 
Subftances,  thro’  the  Anus,  which  continued  coming  away  until 
the  26th  of  the  aforefaid  Month,  when  the  Woman  died  about 
Three  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon. 

I  fhould  have  obferved,  that  there  was  a  Fulnefs  and  Hard¬ 
nefs  very  perceptible,  to  be  felt  outwardly  on  the  Fore-part  of 
the  Belly,  fome  Diftance  below  the  Navel,  from  the  Time  that 
the  Fcetus  came  away,  to  her  Death,  which,  upon  opening  the 
Body,  I  was  well  allured,  was  the  Uterus  forced  upwards  and 
forwards  by  a  Sacculus,  which  being  large  and  diftended,  fill’d 
up  the  Pelvis,  and  by  its  Bulk  preffed  the  Uterus  forwards. 
The  Foetus  was  perfedt  in  all  its  Parts,  but  much  wafted  and 
fhrunk,  from  its  being  fome  time  dead,  and  confequently  pu- 
trified. 

Upon  DiffedHon,  the  Vagina,  Uterus,  Ligamenta  Rotunda, 
Left  Ovary,  Fallopian  Tube,  and  Ligamentum  Latum  on  that 
Side,  together  with  the  Hypogaftric  and  Spermatic  Veffels  oa 
the  fame  Side,  were  found  in  a  natural  State.  The  Fallopian 
Tube  on  the  Right  Side  we  traced  from  the  Fundus  Uteri 
almoft  to  the  Morfus  Diaboli,  where  it  was  confufedly  united 
with,  and  opened  into  the  Sacculus  hereafter  to  be  deferibed. 
The  Ovary  on  this  Side,  with  the  Ligamentum  Latum,  was  di¬ 
lated  into  a  large  Sacculus,  of  an  irregular  Form,  extending 
itfelf  behind  the  Uterus  (to  the  pofterior  Parts  of  which  it  ad¬ 
her’d);  and  paffing  on  towards  the  Left,  was  connedted  to  that 
Part  of  the  Colon  that  terminates  in  the  Redtum.  In  this  Sac¬ 
culus  we  found  great  Part  of  the  Placenta,  and  the  Remains  of 
lacerated  Membranes,  befides  the  Aperture  of  the  Fallopian 
Tube  mentioned  before,  and  another  about  four  Inches  in  Di¬ 
ameter  into  the  Middle  of  the  Reftum  ;  that  Part  of  the  Ure¬ 
ter  on  the  Right  Side,  which  lies  between  the  Ovary  and  the 
Kidneys,  was  dilated,  and  fo  was  that  Part  of  the  Redtum 
between  the  Aperture  into  it,  and  the  End  of  the  Colon  ;  both 
which  were  caufed  from  the  Contents  of  thefe  Canals  being 
obftrudted  in  their  Paffage.  Phil.  Tran/.  Abr.  Vol.  8. 

ANUS,  in  Botany,  fignifies  the  pofterior  Opening  of  a  Mono- 
petalous  Flower.  This  Name  was  originally  us’d  by  Mr.  Vaillant . 

ANXIETAS,  Anxiety,  Reftlefsnefs.  See  Alysmos. 

ANYADEI,  an  eternal  Spring,  the  new  World,  the  fu¬ 
ture  Paradife.  Rttland. 

ANYDRIA,  dvvJleUi,  from  «,  Neg.  and  uFu: f.  Water.  In 
Hippocrates  it  fignifies  a  dry  Seafon  :  Thus,  E v  kblu (jmoiv  dvvJ'exK, 
Lib.  2.  Seft.  1.  Epid.  4.  “  In  burning  hot  and  dry  Weather.  ” 
Such  a  Seafon  is  faid  to  be  Anydron  ;  as  Lib.  2.  Epid.  Seft. 

3.  To  zap  ^  to  04^  'ffdvv  avvJ'^v’  “  The  Spring  and  Summer 
“  were  extremely  dry  ;  ”  and  Aphorifin.  14.  Lib.  3. 
uvvJ'w  “  Attended  with  Northerly  Winds,  and  dry  Seafon.  ” 

ANYDRON,  a  Species  of  Sclanum.  Blancard. 

ANYPERBLETOS,  from  a,  Neg.  and 

uVsffotAAoo,  to  conquer,  infuperable  :  Thus,  ’ hvv'jri$Ghn\&  » 
tpiicne  <?)/  fio'Auv  k^.uv,  ^  s  r«f  r vywnf  KotVm 
“  For  the  Beef  is  of  an  infuperable  Nature,  and  not  to  be  di- 
“  gefted  by  an  ordinary  Stomach.  ”  Hippoc.  de  Rat .  Vi  ft. 
in  Morb.  Acut. 

ANYPEUTHYNA,  awi-zdS-wa,  from  a,  Negative,  tnd 
\znvd w&,  obnoxious.  Things  for  which  we  are  not  account¬ 
able.  The  Anypeuthyna,  in  Medicine,  are  Events  that  cannot 
be  charged  on  the  Phyfician,  nor  render  him  accountable 
for  them.  Hippocrates,  <3^  7ft  A.  fpeaking  of  ignorant  and 
upftart  Phyficians,  fays,  Kcflay\iJ'*<rt  k a] auzpti a mb-rzs  ra  <£ 
Tzyyyis  avow-tvS-uva,  1/  oi(  &v  hflys  dyctSos  dny-d^oi 
x&AgOjuV®- •  <*  They  live  voluptuouflv,  never  troubling  them- 
“  felves  about  the  Anypeuthyna  of  the  Art,  in  which  a  good 
“  Phyfician,  who  deferves  the  Name  of  an  Artift,  {hews  hi? 
“  greateft  Skill.  ”  In  this  Place  Anypeuthyna  feems  to  import 
thole  things  which  are  out  of  the  Limits  of  Reafon,  and  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for. 

ANYSTOS,  *vv from  dydasu,  to  perfeft.  Ready,  ex¬ 
pert.  Hippocrates,  onei  requires,  as  a  Qualification  in 

Phyficians,  that  they  be  avusoi  ory s  As}'*?,.  “  of  prompt  Flo- 

“ quaKC-  -  aOCHLE- 
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AOCHLESIA,  doyx tma,  from  a,  Neg.  and  to 

difturb,  A  Calmnefs,  or  Quietnefs. 

AOCNIA,  doKVim,  from  a,  Neg.  and  okv&,  flow,  lazy. 
Diligence,  or  Alacrity.  To  undergo  Labour  with  Alacrity, 
and  eat  without  Satiety,  are  reckon’d  by  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de 
Epid.  Lib.  6.  Seft.  4.  T.  20.  two  great  Preservatives  of 
Health. 

AONCON,  ioyKov,  from  a,  Neg.  and  oyx.&,  a  Tumor. 
Not  tumid.  Hippocrates ,  onei  pvV.  altSpums,  advifes,  for  the 
Cure  of  Epidemic  Difeafes,  To  $  auy.a  opilv  okuo  \rcu  doyno- 
rjct]ov  x)  dSevifetJov  “  To  take  care,  that  the  Body  be  very  low 
“  in  Flefh,  and  much  debilitated.  ”  Some  underftand  by 
doyn'oTetjov  a  Body  of  the  mod  folid  Conftitution,  and 

lead  expofed  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  not  of  a  fluxile  humid 
Subftance,  but  denfe  and  compact,  and  fo  lefs  liable  to  external 
Impreflions.  Not  bloated. 

AORGESIA,  dopynj'ia,  from  a,  Neg.  and  ogyn.  Anger. 
An  Abfence  of  Anger.  Mildnels  of  Temper. 

AORNOS,  ■eLopv&y  from  «,  Neg.  and  opvn,  a  Bird.  Spo¬ 
ken  of  Places  void  of  Birds,  on  account  of  malignant  Exhala¬ 
tions,  as  formerly  the  Lake  Avermts  in  Campania.  Cajiellus. 

AORTA,  ctofTn ,  the  great  Artery  proceeding  from  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  from  which  all  the  other  Arteries  either 
mediately  or  immediately  proceed,  and  by  which  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Blood  is  convey’d  to  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  See 
Arteria. 

•  The  Aorta  is  fubjedl  to  many  Diforders,  fome  of  which  have 
been  taken  Notice  of  under  the  Article  Aneurysma  ;  and 
the  following  Cafes  will  give  fome  Light  into  the  Nature  of 
others,  which  it  is  neceflary  to  know,  in  order  to  diftinguiih 
them,  and  make  a  proper  Prognoftic,  for  they  are  always  in¬ 
curable. 

Mr.  Littre  having  open’d  the  Body  of  a  Woman  who  died 
fuddenly  in  the  Street,  and  who  had,  till  the  very  Moment  of 
her  Death,  been  vigorous,  found,  befides  other  things,  the 
Coats  which  form  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  oflify’d  in  Several 
Places,  its  interior  Part  full  of  Ulcers  and  fungous  Excrefcences, 
but  yet  without  any  Inflammation  :  The  Sigmoid  Valves  were 
likewife  become  hard  and  callous. 

This  State  of  the  Aorta ,  befides  other  concurring  Caufes, 
may  have  contributed  very  confiderably  to  the  fudden  Death  of 
the  Patient  ;  for  the  Arteries  are  all  along  in  their  Courfe  fur- 
niftied  with  flefhy  Fibres,  which,  by  their  A6lion  and  Spring, 
continue  to  the  Blood  that  Momentum  or  Impulfe,  which  it 
at  firft  received  from  the  Heart  ;  -for  ’tis  plain,  that  the  con¬ 
tractile  Force  of  the  Heart,  confidering  its  Weaknefs,  could 
not,  without  this  continued  Impulfe,  throw  the  Blood  fo  far, 
and  that  too  in  Canals  fo  winding  and  fo  fmall  ;  but  ’tis  in  a 
particular  Manner  impoflible,  that,  without  this  Impulfe  of  the 
Arteries,  the  Contraction  of  the  Heart  Should  propel  the  Blood 
with  fuch  a  Degree  of  Force,  as  to  make  it  enter  the  imper¬ 
ceptible  Orifices  of  the  diftant  Veins.  Thus  the  Arteries,  and 
all  their  Ramifications,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  continued 
Hearts,  feconding  and  promoting  the  ACtion  of  the  chief 
and  principal  one.  Now  ’tis  plain,  that  in  this  Woman  the 
Oflification  and  Confumption  of  a  Part  of  the  Subftance  of 
the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  muft  have  abfolutely  taken  away  its 
Spring,  and  confequently  deprived  the  Heart  of  that  AlTiftance, 
without  which  it  could  not  carry  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood. 

Mr.  Merry  fays,  that  having  open’d  a  Man  who  died  fud¬ 
denly,  he  found  his  Aorta  fo  dilated,  that  it  had  begun  to  fe- 
parate  itfelf  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Heart,  in  which  Cafe,  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  muft  have  neceflarily  had  an  imme¬ 
diate  Stop  put  to  it.  Hijl.  de  /’ Acad.  1710. 

Mr.  Morand  the  younger,  upon  opening  the  Body  of  a 
Merchant  in  Paris ,  who  died  fuddenly,  after  having  been 
for  fome  time  fubje<ft  to  Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  was  not  fur- 
prifed  to  find  polypous  Concretions  formed  in  the  Aorta,  and 
in  the  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  Arteries  and  Veins ;  but  was 
aftonifh’d  with  fome  other  uncommon  Circumftances  ;  for,  on 
the  Left  Side  of  the  Heart,  one  of  the  two  Valvules  Mitrales  of 
the  pulmonary  Sack  was  transform’d  into  a  kind  of  Cyftis,  the 
■Bottom  of  which  lay  towards  the  Sack  itfelf,  and  the  Mouth 
towards  the  Ventricle  of  the  Heart.  This  Cyftis  was  the  Valve 
•itfelf,  dilated  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  be  able  to  contain  one’s 
Thumb,  thicken’d,  and  having  fmall  Bones  in  feveral  Parts  of 
it.  The  three  Sigmoid  Valves  of  the  Aorta,  in  like  manner, 
being  confiderably  thicken’d,  had  each  of  them,  in  feveral  Places, 
fmall  Bones,  very  folid,  irregularly  ranged,  and  rifing  like  fo 
many  Rocks.  Now  ’tis  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  of  the  Blood, 
which  flow’d  from  the  pulmonary  Sack  to  enter  the  Left  Ven¬ 
tricle,  fome  Part  muft  remain  in  this  Cyftis,  preternaturally 
formed  ;  and  that  the  other  Part  could  not,  without  a  great  deal 
■of  Difficulty,  make  its  Way  thro’  the  Aorta,  the  Valves  of 
which,  being  thicken’d  and  oftified,  did  not  become  flat,  as 
•they  ought  to  have  done,  in  order  to  perform  their  Functions 
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“^“•TRA,  The  Lobes  of  the  Lungs,  ful’pended  on 

each  Side.  7  his  Senfe  of  the  Word,  if  not  the  Word  itfelf, 
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depends  upon  a  Criticifin  of  Foefius ,  on  a  Paflage  in  Hippocrateti 

’X  2\  de  Morbis,  where  he  reads  :  *A op7g$t  7*  rrvivy.ov&.  arret- 
e&ir/cy  Erriiv  dofl^y.  07rct<£r»  tk  irvivy.ov®-’  <c  If  the  Aortra  are 
“  feized  with  Convulfions.”  Here  all  the  Copies,  fays  Foe- 
fius,  by  the  grofleft  of  Blunders,  read  inftead  of 

for  there  can  be  no  Doubt,  he  fays,  but  this  is  the  Place  ex¬ 
plained  by  Galen  in  his  Ex  eg  efts,  as  follows  :  ’A  :fl&v  to  drrnp- 
\ny.tvov  7«  wvevyay&  endlipenQir  “  Aortron  is  a  Part  of  th« 
“  Lungs  fufpended  on  each  Side.” 

AOVARA,  C.  Biron.  Is  a  Fruit  as  large  as  a  Hen’s  Egg, 
which  grows  with  many  others  in  a  Clufter,  inclofed  in  a  great 
Pod,  laften’d  to  a  Species  of  very  high  and  prickly  Palm-tree, 
which  grows  in  the  Eajl-Indies  and  in  Africa. 

When  the  Pod  is  ripe,  it  burfts,and  lets  appear  the  Clufter  of 
f  ruit,  which,  being  ripe,  are  ilclhy,  and  of  a  golden  yellow 
Colour  :  I  he  Indians  eat  them  ;  the  Flefh  inclofes  a  Stone  very 
hard  and  bony,  as  large  as  a  Peach-ftone,  having  at  its  Super- 
hues  three  Holes  at  the  Side,  and  two  Idler  near  each  other. 
The  Lark  of  the  Stone  is  two  Lines  thick ;  it  contains  a  fine 
white  Eernel,  which,  being  chew’d,  at  firft  hath  an  agreeable 
Tafte ;  but,  at  the  End,  it  becomes  of  a  fharp  Tafte,  which 
approaches  that  of  fome  Sorts  of  Cheefe.  They  extract  from 
the  Kernel  a  fort  of  Palm-oil. 

The  Kernel  of  Aovara  is  aftringent,  and  good  to  ftop  a 
Loolenefs,  being  eaten.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

APAGMA,  array yet,  of  drro,  from,  and  ay  a,  to  draw, 
Abdudlion.  See  Abductio. 

APALLAGE,  eirretxxetyi),  from  drretxxdivx),  to  change.  Any 
Alteration  in  general ;  but,  in  Hippocrates ,  it  fometimes  ftridl- 
1  y  fignifies  luch  a  Change  as  is  cauled  bv  a  Deliverance  from  a 
Difeafe  :  As,  for  Inftance,  Aph.  45.  Lib.  2.  T uv  irrtxwrf\ty.xv 
7 dial  vioi at  drrctxxaynv,  &c.  rroik'sn :  Young  Perfons  are  freed 

“  from  an  Epilepfy,  &c.,i 

APANCHOMENOI,  irra.yyisy.iV0i,  ftrangled.  The  Word 
is  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  Aph.  43.  Lib.  2.  and  is  derived  from 
ayyto,  to  ftrangle. 

APANTESIS,  drrdflmt,  from  et7retvjdco,  to  meet.  A  Meet¬ 
ing.  I  he  Word  occurs  in  Hippocrates,  met  zvo^ny.  and  is  onC 
of  the  Qualifications  he  requires  in  a  Phyfician.  It  is  taken  in 
different  Senfes  :  Foefius  joins  it  with  the  preceding  Word 
■iiauyfe,  and  would  have  them  to  mean  Affability,  and  Eafinefs 
of  Addrefs  ;  others,  by  drtdv\r,<rn,  underftand  Reprehenfion,  and 
a  Severity  in  cenfuring  and  reproving  the  Faults  of  others  ;  and 
fome  think  Hippocrates  intends  by  it  that  Qua'ification  which 
puts  a  Phyfician  upon  his  Guard  againft  Errors,  and  upon 
teaching  every  Perfon  about  the  Patient  the  Duties  of  their 
Place,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  omitted,  from  time  to 
time. 

APANTHISMUS,  drret.\’Qitry2f,  a  very  fine,  and  fcarce  per¬ 
ceptible  Line,  properly  in  Painting  ;  to  which  Galen ,  de  pen. 
&  Ar-ter.  Cap.  8.  refembles  the  fmall  Ramifications  of  the  Veins* 
no  bigger  than  Hairs,  or  the  Threads  of  a  Spider’s  Web,  which 
are  called  Capillary  Veins. 

APAN1  HROPlAI,  dmtv^cjrricu,  from  drro,  from,  and 
dvQparr a  Man.  An  Averfion  to  Company,  and  Love  of 
Solitude.  We  find  the  Word  in  Hippocr.  Coaces  Pres. 

APANTICRY,  drravjt/tfu.  Openly,  manifeftly.  Hippo - 
crates  de  Artie. 

APARACHYTUM  VINUM,  dr rapdxil]&  Fiv&,  Wine 
not  mixed  with  Sea-water.  Galen  de  Comp.  Med.  Sec.  Gen.  if} 
Meth.  Med.  Hence  Athalajfus ,  etddxctas^,  (from  a.  Negative, 
and  Qdxctcjct,  the  Sea)  is  the  fame  as  Aparachytus. 

APARAQUA,  Hernand.  feems  to  be  a  Species  of  Briony 
grov/ing  in  Brafil.  Rail  Hijl.  Plant. 

APARASCEUASIA,  drret^cf.<ry,iva.<riv,  from  <t Negative,  and 
ont^tav.ivd^a,  to  prepare.  Unpreparednefs ;  as  when  the  Things 
neceflary  for  Bathing  are  unprovided.  Hippocr.  de  Ratione  Vi  ft. 
in  Morb.  acut. 

APAREGORETOS,  drrapvyop> i7&’,  from  a  Negative,  and 
rrapnyofs-j,  to  comfort,  mitigate.  What  affords  no  Comfort  or 
Relief.  Hippocr.  met  c vytiy. 

APARIN E,  Offic.  Ger.  963.  Emac.  1126.  Rail  Hift.  r4 
484.  Synop.  3.  225.  J.  B.  3-.  713.  Dill.  Cat.  Gift’.  67.  Hift. 
Oxon.  3.  331.  Phyt.  Brit.  9.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  20.  Mer.  Pin.  9. 
Aparine  vulgaris ,  C.  B.  Pin.  333.  Park.  Theat.  567.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  150.  Tourn.  Lift.  114.  Elem.  Bot.  93.  Rupp.  Flor. 
Jen.  4.  Buxb.  23.  CLEAVERS,  or  GOOSE-CrRASS. 
Dale. 

Aparine ,  otherwife  called  Ampelocarpus,  Omphalo carpus.  Phi- 
lan'thropus,  and  Ixus,  lias  many  flender,  fquare,  rough  Branches. 
The  Leaves  lie  round  the  Stalks  in.  Circles,  at  Intervals  like 
thofe  of  Madder.  The  Flowers  are  white,  the  Seed  hard, 
white,  round,  and  funk  in  the  Middle,  in  form  of  a  Navel : 
The  Herb  flicks  to  Cloaths  ;  and  the  Shepherds  ufe  it  inftead 
of  a  Skimmer,  to  take  off"  Idairs  from  Milk. 

The  exprefled  Juice  of  the  Seed,  Leaves,  and  Stalks,  drank 
in  Wine,  cures  the  Bites  of  the  Phalangium  [a  venomous  Soft 
of  Spider]  and  Viper;  and,  inftill’d  into  the  Ears,  eafes  the 
Pains  thereof.  The  Herb,  beaten  up  with  Hog’s  hat,  [  o^oy- 
ytw,  render’d,  *by  Herat .  Barbaras ,  Lees  of  Vinegar] 
n  E  and 
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and  the  Parts  anointed  therewith,  difcuffes  ftrumous  Swell¬ 
ings.  Diof corides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap .  104. 

Pliny  adds,  that  the  Leaves,  applied,  flop  the  Bleeding  of 
Wounds.  Nat.  Hijl.  Lib.  27*.  Cap.  5. 

Aparine  is  moderately  drying  and  deterfive,  and  is  of  fine 
Parts.  Oribaf 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  arifing  yearly  from  Seed,  having 
many  weak  fquare  Branches,  not  able  to  fupport  them- 
felves,  having  at  every  Joint  eight  or  ten  long  narrow  Leaves, 
fet  round  about  the  Stalks  like  a  Star :  From  among  thefe  grow 
out  fmaller  Branches,  with  the  like  Leaves  growing  on  them  ; 
and  on  the  Tops  of  thefe  come  forth  feveral  Flowers,  fmall  and 
white,  of  one  Leaf,  divided  into  four  Parts,  each  of  which  is 
fucceeded  by  two  globular  rough  Seeds,  growing  clofe  together  : 
The  Root  is  fmall  and  fibrous.  The  whole  Plant  is  rough,  and 
almoft  prickly,  flicking  to  the  Cloaths  of  any  that  come  in  its 
Way. 

This  Herb  goes  by  a  great  many  different  Names,  but  is  moft 
commonly  known  by  Aparine,  Afparine ,  or  Gratterona.  It 
grows  almoft  every- where  in  the  Fields,  efpecially  about  the 
Roots  of  Bufhes,  and  Hedges.  It  has  many  rough  little  Twigs, 
which  bear  Leaves,  and  a  whitifh  Flower,  upon  which  the  Seeds 
grow  in  Pairs.  It  is  an  Enemy  to  moft  other  Herbs  that  grow 
near  it,  and  either  lays  faft  hold  of  them  with  its  rough  Leaves 
and  Twigs,  or  extirpates  them  entirely.  Upon  the  Alps  the 
Shepherds  ufe  it,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  Milk  of  any  Filth  that 
may  have  fallen  into  it.  It  is  of  a  fubtile  Nature,  opens,  expels, 
purifies,  and  dries.  When  boiled  in  Water,  and  often  drank, 
it  removes  Obftrudions  of  the  Liver  and  Kidneys,  cures  the 
Dyfentery,  and  is  wonderfully  beneficial  in  a  Ample  Gonor¬ 
rhoea.  Its  Juice,  depurated  and  mixed  with  white  Wine,  may, 
with  Succefs,  be  drank  in  the  Beginnings  of  Dropfies.  Sr.  Th. 
Mayerne ,  L.  3.  Prax.  Med.  Cap.  10.  If  its  Juice  is  taken  in 
Wine,  it  cures  the  Bites  of  venomous  Animals :  Its  Juice  alfo 
cures  Pains  of  the  Ears,  when  it  is  made  warm,  and  dropp’d  into 
them.  If  the  Herb  itfelf  is  boiled  with  Salt,  it  cures  Excref- 
cences,  when  applied  to  them  by  way  of  Plaifter.  If  reduced 
to  Powder,  it  cures  Ulcers  and  Wounds  ;  and,  according  to 
Pliny ,  ftops  Haemorrhages.  Tragus  affures  us,  that  its  diftilled 
Water  cures  the  Jaundice  and  Dyfentery  :  It  is  alfo  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys.  It  eafes  racking  Pains  of 
the  Breaft  and  Hypochondria.  Paul.  LJuadr.  Botan.  Claff.  3. 
Fr.  Joel ,  L.  11.  Pratt.  Sett.  4.  commends  it  againft  a  Car- 
dialgia  in  Children. 

APARTES,  dr  a  fix,  from  the  Ionic  draflta,  for  draf.da, 
to  be  fufpended.  Sufpended,  penfile.  Hippocr.  red  df>9. 

APARTHROSIS,  drdfyacric.  See  Abarticulatio. 

APARTI,  APARTIOS,  drApji,  drAfj'tac,  Adverbs  ufed 
by  Hippocrates ,  de  Rat.  Vi  A.  in  Morb.  acut.  and  elfewhere  ; 
and  expounded  by  Galen ,  Erotian ,  Saidas ,  and  Hefychius ,  by 
drnfl  its  [divas  x)  dy.tfyas,  that  is,  wholly ,  exactly,  exquifitely ,  ab- 
folutely. 

APARTISIS,  drdfjteris,  from  Arrapri^a,  to  perfed.  A  com¬ 
pared  Body,  or  Frame.  Thus  dor  dpi  tan  rav  nupav,  in  Hippoc. 
creed a?6p.  fignifies  the  Frame  or  Syftein  of  the  Nerves. 

APATEONES,  draltaves,  from  druTti,  Deceit,  a  Cheat. 
Impoftors.  Hippocr.  'red  dp$. 

APATHES,  dr&9£s,  from  a,  Negative,  and  ordd&,  an  Af¬ 
fection,  or  Paffion  ;  fuch  as  are,  or  feem  to  be,  void  of  human 
Paffions.  Inftances  you  have  in  Pliny,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  19.  ’Tis 
reported  of  Crajfus,  fays  he,  the  Grandfather  of  him  who  was 
killed  in  Parthia,  that  he  never  laughed,  and  was  therefore 
called  Agelajlus ;  and  many  were  never  known  to  weep. 
Socrates,  fo  famous  for  Wifdom,  always  appear’d  with  the  fame 
Countenance,  being  neither  more  or  lefs  chearful  or  fad  at  one 
time  than  another.  This  Difpofition  of  Mind  is  fometimes 
carried  to  a  hard  and  inflexible  Roughnefs  and  Sternnefs  of  Na¬ 
ture,  which  extinguifhes  the  Affections  of  Humanity.  Perfons 
of  this  obdurate  Temper,  were,  by  the  Greeks,  call’d  Apathes , 
many  of  whom  they  had  among  them ;  and,  what  is  ftrange, 
moft  of  them  Profeflors  and  Teachers  of  Wifdom  ;  fuch  as 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Pyrrho,  Heraclitus,  and  Timon ,  which 
laft  was  arrived  at  fuch  a  Pitch  as  to  hate  all  Mankind. 

APATHIA,  drdS&a.  An  Apathy,  or  fuch  an  infenfible 
Temper  as  is  deferibed  in  the  preceding  Article.^ 

APE  CH  EM  A,  drnxw^  from  dro,  and  V/J&,  a  Sound. 
Properly  a  Refounding,  or  Repercuffion  of  a  Sound  ;  but,  in  a 
medicinal  Senfe,  it  lignifies  a  Contrafiffure.  See  Contka- 

FISSURA. 

APEIBA.  Arbor  pomifera  Brafilienfis  frufiu  hifpido  Pomi 
Magnitudine ,  feminibus  plurimis  minimis.  Apeiba  Brafilienfi- 
bus ,  Marcgr. 

This  Fruit  is  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Inhabitants ;  but  the  Wood 
ferves  to  make  Filhing- boats,  and  Rafts  to  pafs  Rivers.  Ray 
Hijl.  Plant. 

APEIROI,  dTraeyi,  from  ct  Negative,  and  an  Expe¬ 
riment.  Unexperienced,  unaccuftomed.  Hippocr.  de  Ratione 
Viti.  in  Morbis  acut. 

APEITHEUMENA,  dr&9 evyeva,  from  a  Negative,  and 
nrtiQoy.cu,  to  be  perfuaded,  to  hearkeji  to.  Things  in  which,  the 
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Patient  wiH  not  obey  the  Directions  of  the  Phyfician.  Hippoc . 

Prorrh.  1. 

APELLA,  K&'xoS'epi*.®'.  By  this  Name  Galen ,  calls  thofe 
whole  Prepuce,  either  thro’  a  Difeafe,  Section,  or  Con¬ 
traction,  is  infufficient  to  cover  the  Gians. 

APELLIDES.  A  famous  Engineer,  who,  with  Archi¬ 
medes,  lays  Claim  to  the  Invention  of  a  Machine  for  launching 
of  Ships ;  the  Model  of  which  the  antient  Surgeons  imitated, 
in  contriving  a  Machine  for  reftoring  Fractures  and  Luxations, 
which,  becaufe  it  was  worked  by  three  Cords,  they  called 
Trijpajlrum  Apellidis  feu  Archimedis. 

APEMPOLESIS,  doreyrohmis,  from  dnuroKda,  to  mer- 
chandife.  A  Trafficking  or  Selling.  This  is  the  proper  Signi¬ 
fication  of  the  Word,  according  to  Hefychius.  In  this  Senfe 
dv&yKAiooi  KA9a.paiav  dny.ro\r\<xis,  in  Hippocrates ,  nd  ^%oy.t 
muft  import,  that,  among  other  Qualifications  bp  there  requires 
in  a  Phyfician,  he  muft  be  furniftied  with  a  Stock  of  purging 
Medicines,  which  he  may  fell  to  his  Patients.  Others  under  - 
ftand  dnyrohmis,  in  a  contrary  Senfe,  to  be  an  Abhorrence  of 
felling  or  making  Profit  of  his  Medicines ;  or  take  it  for  an 
Averiion  to  Trafficking  in  general,  as  unbecoming  a  Phyfician, 
and  betraying  a  Defire  after  Lucre.  This  latter  Interpretation 
will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  read  the  Paffage,  as  it 
ftands  in  Edit.  Fol.  Gen.  16 57.  cum  Foefii  Oecon.  which  is  thus: 
’'Edturic  lav  rjs  ypstdo v  x}  AVAynAiuv  KA^uptriav  drty.ro- 

Aucr/s-  dS'eiriJ'ajtyoviii-  “  A  Knowledge  of  fuch  purging  Medi- 
“  cines  as  are  uleful  and  neceffary  m  Life  ;  an  Averiion  to  gain 
“  by  Trafficking  ;  a  Mind  free  from  Superftition.” 

APEN.  SeeAMBALAM. 

APENES,  drnvts.  Harfh,  unpleafant.  Hipp.  de  Rat.  Via. 
in  Morb.  acut. 

APENSALUS.  A  Veffel  with  a  narrowNeck  to  hold  Oil. 

Rulandus. 

APEPSIA,  drift  a,  from  a  Negative,  ani  rtrja,  to  digeft. 
Indigeftion. 

APEPTON,  dnrlov.  Crude,  indigefted.  See  Crudum. 

APER.  See  Porcus. 

APERIENTIA.  Aperitives,  or  aperient  Medicines. 

APERISTATON,  dredseQov,  from  a  Negative,  and  red's  a. 
ais.  Affliction,  Danger.  An  Epithet  in  Galen,  for  an  Ulcer 
that  is  neither  troublefome  nor  dangerous. 

APERITTOS,  drtei7l&j,  from  a  Negative,  and  rzerfios, 
redundant.  An  Epithet  of  fuch  Aliments  as  generate  but  little 
Excrement,  as  the  Flefh  of  wild  Animals,  and  fuch  as  live  in 
dry  Places.  The  oppofite  Quality  is  called  Perittomaticos, 
reexflayc{\ndf. 

APERTUS,  taken  for  exulceratus,  as  Apertcs  Strumee  in 
Scribonius  Largus,  Numb.  81.  is  the  fame  with  Pliny’s  Struma 
exulcer  at  ay  Lib.  30.  Cap.  5.  Rhodius  in  Notis  ad  Scrib. 
Largum. 

APES,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  334.  Aldrov.  de  Infed.  20.  Jon f. 
de  Infed.  1.  Mouff.  Infed.  1.  Apis,  Charlt.  Exer.  36.  Apis , 
Mer.  Pin.  196.  Apis  domejlica  feu  vulgaris  alvearium,  Raii 
Infed.  240.  BEES. 

Hive  Bees,  as  they  are  called,  are  too  well  known  to  want  a 
Defcription.  I  fhall  leave  the  CEconomy  of  thefe  induftrious 
and  ufeful  Infeds  to  Naturalifts,  whofe  Province  it  is  to  confi- 
der  it :  But  muft  remark,  that  Bees  have  furnifh’d  more  Mate¬ 
rials  for  Fables  than  for  Medicines.  Their  Salts  are,  however, 
very  volatile,  and  highly  exalted  ;  for  this  Reafon,  when  dry’d, 
powder’d,  and  taken  internally,  they  are  diuretic  and  diapho¬ 
retic.  If  this  Powder  is  mix’d  in  Unguents,  with  which  the 
Head  is  anointed,  it  is  faid  to  cure  the  Alopecia,  and  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  Growth  of  Hair  upon  bald  Places. 

All  the  Produdions  of  Bees  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  as  Honey, 
an  admirable  Remedy  in  many  Diforders,  and  very  ufeful  in  a 
great  Number  of  Officinal  Compofitions.  See  Mel. 

Wax,  a  very  common  Ingredient  in  Plaifters,  and  In  thcBal- 
fam  of  Lucatellus,  a  very  filly  Compofition.  See  Cera. 

Propolis,  Bee-bread.  See  Ambra,  and  Propolis. 
APEUTHYSMENOS,  ariuQu<ry.ev&',  from  evQvs,  ftrait. 
The  Name  of  the  Intejlinum  Retlum,  or  Strait  Gut.  Gsr- 
rceus. 

APHACA,  Offic.  Ger.  Emac.  1250.  Park.  Theat.  1067. 
Raii  Hift.  1.  899.  Synop.  3.  320.  Tourn.  Inft.  399.  Elem. 
Bot.  318.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  45.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  21  r.  Merc. 
Bot.  I.  24.  Phyt.  Brit.  9.  Mer.  Pin.  9.  Lathyrus  luteus  an - 
nuus  fsliis  Convolvuli  minoris ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  52.  ^ lc}a  lui.£a 

foliis  Convolvuli  minoris ,  C.  B.  Pin.  345.  Vicia  qua  Pitine  An - 
guillara ,  lata  fliqua,  flore  lutco ,  C.  B.  2.  Lhab.  148. 
YELLOW  VETCHLING.  Dale. 

Aphace  is  a  fmall  Shrub  that  grows  in  plough’d  Lands,  and  is 
taller  than  the  Lentil,  and  bears  a  thin  Leaf,  and  larger  Pods 
than  the  Lentil,  which  contain  three  or  four  Seeds,  lefs  than 
Lentils.  C. 

The  Seeds  have  an  aftringent  Quality,  by  virtue  of  whiqK 
they  ftop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  and  Stomach,  it  they  arc  loaded, 
or  fhcll’d  and  boil’d  like  Lentils.  Diofcoridcs ,  Lib.  2.  Cap. 
178, 
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I  do  not  find  any  other  Medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it  by 
the  Moderns.  , 

APHJERESIS,  a$cufi<rt{,  from  dpaifzu,  to  take  away  ;  a 
removing  or  taking  away.  In  a  general  Senfe  it  fignifies  a  re¬ 
moving  whatever  requires  it  in  a  Medicinal  way,  and  is  oppofed 
to  Projlbefs ,  •n-foSrzatc,  Addition.  Aphaerefis,  in  a  ftridter 
Senfe,  is  that  Part  of  Surgery  which  takes  oft'  what  is  fuper- 
fluous. 

'Atpeufztric,  in  Hippocrates ,  nrzft  zvypy,  fignifies  Rapaciouf- 
nefs  ;  and  dpeuftectzf  rov  dty.a]cov,  Coacce  Free  not.  are  fponta- 
neous  Haemorrhages,  according  to  Foefius. 

APHANISMOS,  dpavuryoc,  from  dpavt^a,  to  make  to  dif- 
appear.  An  Evanefcence. 

'Apav'foyai.  is  a  Verb  often  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  and,  as 
explain’d  by  Galen ,  Comment.  2.  in  Progn.  fignifies  to  vanifti, 
or  difappear  on  a  fudden. 

APHASSOMENOS,  dpa.a30y.zvoi,  from  dpdaja,  to  handle. 
Felt,  rubbed  with  the  Fingers,  handled.  Galen,  apud  Hippoc. 
in  Exeg. 

It  is  frequently  by  Hippocrates  apply’d  to  the  Touch  of  the 
Pudenda  in  Women,  in  order  to  difeover  Diforders  of  thole 
Parts.  See  Tact  us.  1 

APHEBRIOC,  Sulphur.  Rulandus. 

APHELIA,  dpz\zta,  from  dpzHu,  fimple,  plain.  A  Simpli¬ 
city  in  teaching  and  pra&ifing  Phyfic,  proper  to  the  Sedt  of  the 
Methodifts.  Galen.  M.  M.  1.  4.  c.  4.  Cajlellus. 

APHELICESTEROS,  dpnA/xirz of  drrb,  from,  and 
r\/x,ia,  Youth ;  one  paft  the  Flower  of  Age.  Hippocr.  Lib.  7. 
Epid. 

APHEPSEMA,  dpz^y.a.,  from  to  boil ;  a  Deccdlion. 
Viofcorides. 

APHESIS,  elpztrti,  from  to  remit,  in  Hippocrates , 

generally  fignifies  the  Remiffion  or  Solution  of  a  Difeafe  ;  but 
in  Epid.  Lib.  3.  as  Galen  explains  the  Word,  is  to  be  taken 
for  a  Refolution  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body. 

APHILANTHROPIA,  dpiKav^farniA,  from  a  Neg.  and 
tpiKAvfycoTiictj  the  Love  of  Mankind  ;  the  firft  Degree  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  when  a  Perfon  hates  Society,  and  delights  in  Solitude. 
Cajlellus. 

APHLEGMANTON,  dpVzyyavlov,  from  a  Negative,  and 
<p\iyucL,  Phlegm  ;  void  of  Phlegm,  ’a^a zyyav]ov  oruov,  is  Pus 
free  from  Phlegm  ;  the  Abfence  of  which,  Hippocrates , 
Prorrh.  2.  reckons  among  the  Marks  of  laudable  Pus. 

APHODOS,  dpo!®*,  the  Recrements  of  the  Aliment  which 
pafs  olfby  Stool,  or  the  Excretion  of  the  fame.  Gal.  Com.  5. 
in  6.  Epid.  See.  Hefychius.  Foefius. 

APHONIA,  dpmie 1,  from  a.  Neg.  and  <pan),  a  Voice  ;  a 
Deprivation  of  Voice. 

Hippocrates  does  not  ufe  to  call  thofe  Aphonoi  who  are  de¬ 
priv’d  of  Voice  only  ;  but,  by  way  of  Eminence,  fhews,  that 
under  this  remarkable  Defedf,  we  are  to  include  that  of  all  fpon- 
taneous  Adtions.  Sometimes  the  Patients  retain  their  Senfation ; 
for  he  fays  himfelf,  Tbj  dpeov vs  dt&a.voyini  <rvy.fitx.ivzt  yivz<£nxi, 
'XoKKdx.ic  Pi  ay.pu  TrzorovQzv,  bV«p  drrorrM^'iAV  bvoy.dC xm,  dvdvove 
<c  Though  depriv’d  of  Voice,  they  happen’d  to  retain  their 
4C  Senfation  ;  but  oftentimes  they  fuffer  a  Deprivation  of  both, 
“  which  is  called  an  Apoplexy .”  Galen .  Com.  ad  Aph.  51. 
<c  Lib .  6. 

It  is  ufual  with  Hippocrates  from  this  one  moft  evident 
Symptom,  Aphonia ,  to  name  and  fignify  thofe  who  are  totally 
deprived  of  voluntary  Motion  and  Senfation,  and  lie  like  Per- 
fons  in  an  apoplectic  Fit.  Idem ,  in  Com.  ad  Aph.  58.  Lib.  7. 

In  this  Place  the  Manner  of  Hippocrates  is  very  obfervable, 
who,  by  Aphonoi ,  means  thofe  who  labour  under  a  Carus. 
Now  a  Carus  properly  is  a  fudden  Deprivation  of  Senfation  and 
Motion,  affedting  the  whole  Body  ;  and  it  is  an  ufual  thing  with 
Hippocrates  to  call  this  Diforder  by  the  Name  of  this  fingle 
Symptom,  Aphonia.  Idem ,  Com.  ad  Aph.  5.  Lib.  5. 

Hippocrates ,  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vi£l.  in  Morb.  acut.  fays,  To  Pi 
atfmev  z^u'npvrif  yzviSscxt  pKzfiuv  drrohn^izi  iroizxrr  ‘c  A  Stop 
“  put  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Spirits  caufes  a  fud- 
“  den  Lofs  of  Voice.”  Here  Galen  obferves,  that  by  this  one 
common  Symptom  Aphonia  are  denoted  the  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy, 
3nd  Cardiacal  Syncope.  He  adds,  that  an  Aphonia ,  in  fick 
Perfons,  is  fometimes  caufed  by  a  Diforder  affedting  the  Organs 
of  Voice  or  Refpiration  with  a  Refolution,  or  by  fome  other 
Depravation  of  the  Faculty.  But  Hippocrates ,  in  order  to 
make  a  Difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  Aphonia , 
adds,  by  way  of  Diftindtion,  W  vyiaivov]i  <rvyfiaivnt  “  if  they 
“  happen  to  a  Perfon  in  Health.”  Thus  far  Galen.  An  Apho¬ 
nia  of  this  Nature  proceeds  from  a  Diforder  of  the  Brain,  a 
Refrigeration  of  the  natural  Heat,  and  total  Cefiation  of  the 
Locomotive  Powers,  when  the  Organs  of  V oice  are  in  fuch  a 
State  of  Refolution,  that  the  Patient  can  neither  cry,  groan, 
nor  utter  any  Sound.  I  chufe  therefore  to  render  dpeovos,  de¬ 
priv’d  of  Voice,  (voce  defeftus  ac  privatus)  rather  than  dumb, 
(mutus)  fince  Hippocrates ,  rrifi  <ra.fx.iov,  and  Arijlotle ,  Lib.  4. 
Hijl.  Anirn.  attribute  tpuvri  (Voice)  to  the  Dumb.  Foefius. 

By  the  Word  Speech  we  commonly  underftand  fuch  an  Emif- 
fion  of  articulate  Sounds,  as  is  capable  of  conveying  the  Ideas  of 
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a  Man’s  Mind  to  his  Neighbour ;  whereas  the  Voice  is  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  an  articulate  Sound,  but  a  certain  diverfified 
Ulilion  and  Repercuftion  of  the  Air  thrown  with  a  kind  of 
horce  through  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  the  Larynx ,  and  its  Fiffure 
called  the  Glottis ,  to  the  Cavity  of  the  Mouth  and  Jaws.  Thus 
tho’  Speech  and  Voice  are  different  things,  yet  the  former  can¬ 
not  lubfift  without  the  latter;  for  when  the  Organs  necclfary 
for  emitting  Sounds,  cfpecially  the  Afpera  Arteria,  and  its 
Head  the  Larynx,  with  their  refpedfive  Cartilages,  Mufcles, 
and  Nerves,  or  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth,  are  vitiated,  the  Power 
of  forming  Sounds,  and  confequently  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  is 
deftroy’d.  Now  Galen  long  ago  prov’d  bv  reiterated  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  when  one  of  the  recurrent  Nerves  which  are 
form’d  by  the  Par  Fa  gum,  and  the  Nervus  Accejforius,  and 
leach  to  the  Larynx,  and,  according  to  IVinfow ,  to  the  Tongue 
itfelf,  is  cut,  the  Animal  becomes  only  capable  as  it  were  of  an 
half  and  unfinifh’d  Pronunciation  ;  and,  when  both  are  cut,  it 
lofes  at  once  the  Power  of  uttering  Sounds,  and  the  f  aculty  of 
Speech  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  becomes  entirely  dumb. 

This  Incapacity  of  emitting  Sounds,  and  confequent  Lofs  of 
Speech,  a  Cafe  which  frequently  happens  in  Hyfteric  Suffoca¬ 
tions,  is  by  Phyficians  call’d  Aphonia.  But  I  take  the  Word 
Aphonia  in  a  more  reftrain’d  Senfe,  and  confine  it  to  that  Inca¬ 
pacity  of  fpeaking  or  emitting  articulate  Sounds,  which  depends 
upon  fome  Fault  of  the  Tongue  ;  in  which  Cafe  Sounds  may  be 
utter’d,  but  the  faulty  Tongue  cannot  articulate  them  right, 
and  feems,  as  it  were,  to  be  lilenc’d  by  its  own  fruitlefs  Strug¬ 
gles.  There  is  an  Affinity  betwixt  this  Diftemper  and  that 
Hefitation  in  fpeaking,  which  we  commonly  call  Stammering  ; 
in  which  Cafe  indeed  articulate  Sounds  are  form’d,  but  not 
diftin&ly  enough  exprefs’d,  becaufe  the  Tongue  is  too  flow,  as 
it  were,  and  incapable  to  cloathe  the  Ideas  with  Language,  with 
the  fame  Celerity  with  which  they  are  excited  in  the  Mind. 

Now  fince  in  an  Aphony  the  Tongue  is  principally  in  Fault, 
and  fince  we  confider  it  as  the  Seat  of  the  Diforder,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  take  fuch  a  View  of  its  Structure  as  we  think 
neceflary,  to  anfwer  our  prefent  Purpofe.  The  Tongue  then 
is  a  Mufcle  of  all  others  perhaps  the  moft  moveable,  by  reafon 
of  its  longitudinal,  tranfverfe,  perpendicular,  acuminated,  an¬ 
gular,  and  other  varioufly  difpofed  Fibres  ;  and  by  means  of  the 
Mylo-ftylo-hyo  and  Genioglofli  Mufcles,  as  well  as  thofe 
alcrib’d  to  the  Os  Hyoides,  it  can  move  itfelf  moft  nimbly  and 
expeditioufly  in  all  poflible  Directions.  Thele  Mufcles  now 
mentioned  derive  their  Vis  Matrix ,  or  moving  Power,  from 
the  third  Branch,  called  the  lower  Maxillary  Branch,  of  the 
fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  which  is  almoft  totally  emplo  y’d  in  pro¬ 
ducing  Motion  ;  juft  as  the  ninth  Pair  feems  to  be  deftin’d  for 
the  Purpofes  of  Tafte. 

If  by  the  Volubility  of  the  Tongue,  and  its  Capacity  of  mov¬ 
ing  in  all  Directions,  Sounds  form’d  by  the  Afliftance  of  the 
Larynx  are  modified  into  certain  Letters,  Speech  is  produc’d  ; 
but  the  more  difficult  the  Motion  of  the  Tongue  is,  the  more 
difficult  Speech  muft  confequently  be  ;  and  when  its  Mobility 
ceafes,  the  Faculty  of  Speech  is  deftroy’d  with  it,  tho’  Sounds 
at  the  fame  time  may  be  clearly  enough  utter’d. 

Since  the  Motion  of  any  given  Part  is  either  diminifh’d  or 
deftroy’d  by  the  Diminution  or  Interception  of  the  nervous 
Fluid,  which  fhould  flow  into  its  Nerves  ;  and  fince  the  Nerves 
deftin’d  for  the  Motion  of  the  Tongue  arife  principally  from  the 
fifth  Pair ;  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Seat  of  an  Aphony  is  to 
be  fought  for  in  the  faid  Pair,  and  that  the  Influx  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fluid  into  that  Nerve,  being  more  or  lefs  diminilh’d,  is  to 
be  affign’d  as  its  immediate  Caufe.  In  this  Opinion  we  (hall  be 
confirm’d,  if  we  carefully  diflect  human  Subjects,  who,  during 
their  Lives,  were  aphonous.  Thus  Bonetus  [in  Sepulchr.  Anat. 
L.  1.  Sell.  22.  Obf.  7.]  affirms,  that  in  a  Man,  whofe  Me¬ 
lancholy  degenerated  into  Madnefs,  and  who  remain’d  aphonous 
to  his  very  Death,  he  found  the  Brain  very  dry,  and  the  Origin 
of  the  Nerves  in  the  fame  State,  but  much  fmaller  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  the  Tongue  in  the  mean  time  remaining  unaffeCled  ;  and 
[Obf.  20.]  he  quotes  a  Cafe  from  Riverius ,  of  a  hammering 
Perfon,  in  whole  Brain  about  the  Lingual  Nerves  a  Cyjlis  was 
found  with  a  Hole  in  it,  from  which  a  Serum  always  drivell’d. 

Whatever  therefore  tends  to  hinder  the  Influx  of  the  nervous 
Fluid  into  the  Nerves  deftin’d  to  the  Motion  of  the  Tongue, 
that  very  thing  contributes  proportionably  to  the  bringing  on  an 
Aphony.  Hence  a  Palfy  of  the  Tongue,  which  is  either  ante¬ 
cedent  or  fubfequent  to  HemipleCtic  or  ApopleCtic  Diforders,  de- 
ferves  our  moft  attentive  Confideration.  This  Diforder  fome¬ 
times  happens  in  old  Men,  and  in  languid  or  much  weakened 
Conftitutions.  If  it  appears  alone,  ’tis  generally  the  unwelcome 
Omen  of  an  approaching  Hemiplexy  or  Apoplexy  ;  but  if  it  fuc- 
ceed  thefe  Diforders,  and  is  complicated  with  a  Weaknefs  of 
Memory,  and  a  fluggilh  Heavinefs  of  the  mental  Powers,  it 
threatens  the  Return  of  the  former  Diftemper.  In  this  Cafe 
the  Tongue  is  generally  tumid,  flaccid,  half  numb’d,  lefs  fu- 
fceptible  of  Motion  than  in  its  natural  State,  its  Tafte  impair’d  j 
and  in  an  Hemiplegia  it  is  vitiated  and  faulty  only  in  one  Side. 

That  Aphony  is  like  to  terminate  more  happily,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Stagnation,  or  Seceffion  of  ferous  Humours  com- 
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Prefling  the  Nerves  of  the  fifth  Pair,  which  run  to  the  Tongue ; 
but  it  is  no  lefs  afflicting  to  the  Patient,  and  proves  fufficiently 
obftinate  againft  the  Means  of  Cure.  Aphonies  of  this  Kind 
happen  after  the  ftriking-in  of  ferous  Puftles  and  EfflorefcenceSj 
efpecially  in  moift  and  rainy  Seafons.  Thus  we  may  read  of 
Aphonies  after  retrained  Sweats  ;  after  Catarrhs  unfkilfully 
treated,  in  Fore  [his ,  Lib.  14.  Obf.  32.  after  the  Small-pox, 
Thefe  Kinds  of  Derivations  of  Serum  to  the  Lingual  Nerves 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  external'Violence,  Blows,  or  Falls. 
Thus  Potefms ,  Cent.  1.  Cap.  2.  gives  an  Account  of  an 
Aphony  occafion’d  by  a  Fall  from  an  Eminence. 

There  alfo  arifes  an  Aphony  from  too  great  a  Congeftion  of 
Blood  in  the  Fauces  and  Tongue  ;  but  this  Species  of  the  Dif¬ 
order  generally  ufes  to  quit  the  Patient  immediately,  upon  lef- 
fening  the  Quantity  of  Humours.  An  Inftance  of  this  Degree 
of  the  Diforder’s  being  cur’d  by  a  fubfequent  Haemorrhage  from 
the  Nofe,  may  be  leen  in  the  Atia  Academ.  Natur.  Curiof. 
This  Diforder  likewife  enfues  after  letting  Blood  in  the  Vena 
Ranina ,  if  the  Operation  is  perform’d  in  plethoric  Habits, 
without  previous  V enefeCtion  in  the  Foot.  From  cutting  thefe 
Veins,  without  this  neceffary  Caution,  Experience  tells  us, 
that  very  terrible  Inflammations  of  the  Fauces  proceed  ;  but 
more  efpecially  from  this  Caufe  I  have  known  Aphonies  brought 
onWomen  whofe  Menftrual  Difcharges  were  defective,  or  who 
labour’d  under  the  Hyfteric  Paflion,  the  Spafms  of  the  Lower 
Belly  concurring  to  foment  the  Difeafe,  and  force  the  vital 
Humours  to  the  fuperior  Parts.  Hence  we  frequently  obferve, 
that  Girls  at  the  Age  of  Puberty,  or  when  they  begin  to  ob¬ 
ferve  the  fir  ft  Eruptions  of  their  Menfes,  are  often  fubjeCt  to 
this  Diforder.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Diftemper  ufes  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Swelling  and  Rednefs  o’f  the  Face  and  Eyes,  a 
turgid  State  of  the  Veflels,  a  vehement  Puliation  of  the  Arteries, 
and  a  difficult  Deglutition. 

An  Aphony  proceeding  from  Worms  lodg’d  in  the  Cavities 
of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  deferves  our  Confideration,  be- 
caufe  it  occurs  pretty  frequently.  This  Species  of  the  Difeafe 
feizes  the  Patient  fuddenly,  but  ceafes  to  rage  when  the  Worms, 
its  remote  and  fecondary  Caufe,  are  diilodg’d.  It  is  known  by 
antecedent  or  concomitant  Gripes  of  the  Belly,  or  by  the  other 
diagnoftic  Symptoms  of  Worms.  Its  direCt  and  immediate 
Caufe  is  the  fpafmodic  Contraction  of  the  nervous  Parts  of  the 
Lower  Belly,  by  which  the  vital  Juices  are  with  a  ftrong  Im¬ 
petus  driven  to  the  Tongue  and  Fauces,  where  they  ftagnate, 
and  comprefs  the  Nerves.  1  myfelf  have  not  only  feen  many 
Cafes  of  this  Nature,  but  alfo  cur’d  them  with  Succefs :  Nor 
do  we  want  Cafes  of  this  Kind  occurring  in  the  Practice  of  other 
Phyficians  ;  fee  Adi.  Academ.  Nat  nr.  Curiof.  Dec.  3.  Ann.  3. 
Obf.  147.  Vol.  2.  Obf.  62.  And  Ibid.  Obf.  160.  there  is  a  Cafe 
of  a  periodical  Aphony ,  which  feiz’d  the  Patient  as  often  as  the 
Worms  excited  Gripes,  and  ceafed  as  foon  as  thefe  Gripes 
went  off. 

There  are  alfo  other  Caufes,  which,  when  they  occafionally 
take  Place,  contribute  very  much  to  an  Aphony ,  fuch  as  the 
wanton  Abufe  of  fpirituous  Liquors,  and  frequent  Surfeits. 
Thus  Hippocrates ,  Sett.  5.  Aph.  5.  mentions  an  Aphony  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Drunkennefs :  To  the  Caufes  of  this  Difeafe  be¬ 
long  alfo  exceffive  Fear  and  Refrigeration,  efpecially  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  Parts  ;  and  all  thefe  exert  their  Influences  the  more  power¬ 
fully,  if  they  happen  at  a  Time  when  any  of  the  natural  Dif¬ 
charges  of  Blood  is  carrying  on.  Nor  ought  I  on  this  Occafion 
to  forget  a  rainy  Seafon,  and  refiding  in  damp  and  marfhy 
Places,  Circumftances  which  contribute  not  a  little  to  this  Dif¬ 
order,  efpecially  in  phlegmatic  Conftitutions,  and  fuch  as  are 
fubjeCt  to  Catarrhs.  The  Prognoftics  of  Aphonies  vary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  refpeCtive  Caufes  from  which  they  proceed. 
That  Species  which  owes  its  Origin  to  Worms,  Hyfteric  Dif- 
orders,  or  a  difficult  Eruption  of  the  Menfes,  is  eafily  cur’d  ; 
whereas  that  Kind  of  it  which  proceeds  from  a  Palfy  of  the 
Tongue,  either  entirely  fruftrates  the  Ufe  of  all  Means,  or  being 
cur’d,  eafily  returns,  and  proves  the  direful  Harbinger  of  a  more 
terrible  Diforder  of  the  Brain. 

The  Cure. 

The  firft  Intention  of  Cure,  in  an  Aphony ,  is  to  remove  the 
Caufes  compreffing  the  Lingual  Nerves,  and  thereby  hindering 
the  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid  into  them.  The  fecond  is  to 
ftrengthen  and  corroborate  the  weakened  Parts  :  But  as  thefe 
Caufes  differ  very  widely  from  one  another,  fo  he  that  will  take 
the  Trouble  of  thinking,  muft  plainly  perceive,  that  they  call 
for  proportionably  different  Methods  of  Treatment ;  and  ’tis  no 
hArd  Matter  for  any  one  to  fee,  that  an  Aphony ,  produced  by  a 
Caufe  that  lies  latent  and  remote  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Cranium, 
muft  with  incredible  Difficulty  admit  of  a  Cure. 

That  Species  of  Aphony  therefore  which  proceeds  from  a  true 
Palfy  of  the  T  ongue,  calls  for  a  Difcuflion  and  Evacuation  of 
the  Serum,  which  comprefles  the  Nerves  and  Brain  :  The  Cure 
is  therefore  to  be  attempted  by  VenefeCtion,  pretty  Iharp  Cly<- 
fters,  Diuretics,  Sternutatories,  IF c.  but  efpecially  nervous  and 
fesdfamic  Medicines  are  to  take  place,  and  be  apply’d  even  ex- 
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ternally  to  the  Tongue  itfelf.  For  this  Purpofe  the  following 

are  recommended  : 

Strong  Waters  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cowflips,  Rofemary, 
Mother  of  Thyme,  of  Ants,  Effence  of  Amber,  and  of 
Peruvian  Balfam,  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  and  of  Clove-gilli- 
flowers,  and  a  few  Drops  of  my  Ralfamum  Vita ,  taken  in 
Sugar,  and  kept  under  the  Tongue.  Internally  alfo  the 
fame  Balfamum  Vita,  mix’d  with  three  Parts  of  the  vinous 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  two  Parts  of  the  acrid  Tin¬ 
cture  of  Antimony,  may  be  taken  with  great  Succefs,  twice 
or  thrice  a  Day  ;  and  the  Dofe  may  be  thirty  Drops.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  it  be  improper  to  apply  a  gentle  Veficatory  to  the 
Nape  of  the  Neck. 

If  Suppreffions  of  Sweat,  or  a  Stop  put  to  the  ufual  Excretion 
in  cafe  of  a  Catarrh,  have  contributed  to  the  Diforder,  nothing 
can  be  ufed  with  greater  Advantage  and  Efficacy,  than  Diapho¬ 
retics  and  Diuretics,  duly  and  fkilfully  preferibed  ;  for  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  Diaphorefis  being  reftor’d,  the  Faculty  of 
Speech  returns.  Infufions  to  be  drank  by  way  of  Tea,  a  mild 
Regimen,  fuccinated  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  acrid  TinCture  of 
Antimony,  and  Effence  of  Amber,  efpecially  if  they  be  mixed 
with  Balfam  of  Peru ,  or  my  Balfamwn  Vita ,  are  alfo  moft 
fovereign  and  efficacious  Remedies  in  this  Cafe. 

An  Aphony  fometimes  feizes  the  Patient  under  a  mercurial 
Salivation,  that  is,  when  the  ferous  and  falival  Humours  flow 
to  the  Tongue  and  Fauces  in  too  great  a  Quantity.  In  this 
Cafe  the  Intention  of  Cure  confifts  in  making  a  Derivation  and 
Evacuation  of  thofe  Humours  from  the  Head.  This  End  is 
moft  effectually  anfwered  by  diaphoretic  DecoCtions  drank 
warm  ;  by  Laxatives,  and  efpecially  by  cephalic  Pills  of  a  pretty 
Iharp  and  ftimulating  Quality,  a  proper  Regimen  in  theaneaa 
time  being  enter’d  into,  and  carefully  perfifted  in. 

In  an  Aphony  which  remains  after  the  Shocks  of  an  Hemiplexy 
or  Apoplexy,  and  has  all  the  Appearances  of  being  fufficiently 
obftinate,  I  have  obferved  remarkable  EffeCts  produced  by 
applying  to  the  Nape  of  the  Neck  Plaifters  prepared  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  or  Pitch,  and  the  Gums  Caranna  and  Maftich ;  for  other 
Remedies,  how  rich  and  generous  foever,  generally  come  Ihort 
of  Expectation,  and  difappoint  our  Hopes  in  this  Cafe. 

If  an  Aphony  proceeds  from  too  great  a  Congeftion  of  Blood 
in  the  Head,  the  whole  Cure  confifts  almoft  in  letting  B!ood  in 
proper  Places,  and  in  due  Quantities.  The  Quantity  taken 
from  the  Patient  muft  be  large,  and  drawn  juft  as  Circum¬ 
ftances  require,  either  from  the  Arm,  the  Feet,  or  fometimes 
the  Veins  under  the  Tongue.  Cupping  and  Scarification  are 
alfo  proper.  The  Feet  muft  alfo  be  walhed,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  Derivation  of  the  Humours  to  the  inferior  Parts.  Ni¬ 
trous  antifpafmodic  Medicines  are  alfo  to  be  ufed  internally, 
becaufe  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature  the  Spafms  of  the  lower  Parts  are 
generally  complicated  with  feme  other  Diforders  :  For  this  Rea- 
fon  temperating  Powders,  mixt  with  Nitre  and  Cinnabar,  or 
my  anodyne  Liquor,  mixt  with  Effence  of  Caftor,  are  highly 
lerviceable  in  this  Cafe. 

Tho’  Bleeding  is  a  Circumftance  of  great  Importance  and. 
Efficacy  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  ufed  indiferimi- 
nately  and  at  random  ;  for  in  old  Men,  languid  Conftitutions, 
and  Patients  of  phlegmatic  Habits,  or  thofe^whofe  Strength  is 
exhaufted,  it  does  more  Harm  than  Good  ;  and  if  celebrated  in 
a  larger  Quantity  than  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  End,  is  fo  far 
from  guarding  againft  it,  that  it  even  excites  and  brings  it  on*. 
Phlebotomy  then  Ihould  rather  take  place  where  the  Pulfe  is 
quick  and  large,  and  the  Face  red  and  turgid  with  Blood.  And 
even  in  this  Cafe  it  is  not  to  be  ufed,  till  the  Strictures  of  the 
lower  Parts  be  relax’d,  and  mitigated  by  previous-  Clyfters, 
Frictions,  and  bathing  of  the  Feet.  Plethoric  People  before 
Bleeding  fhould  carefully  abftain  both  from  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Ufe  of  the  hotter,  more  fpirituous,  and  nervous  Medi¬ 
cines  ;  becaufe  they  ftimulate  the  Humours  more,  and  hurry  on 
their  Congeftion  to  the  Fauces. 

If  fpafmodic  ConftriCtions  of  the  Fauces  and  Tongue  have 
produced  an  Aphony ,  as  happens  in  Hyfteric  and  Hvpochondriac 
Paroxyfms,  which  are  attended  with  Difficulty  of  Deglutition, 
external  Paregorics  are  of  more  Service  than  internal  Medicines  : 
For  this  Purpofe  a  little  Caftor,  or  Nutmeg,  or  Theriaca,  or 
Sage,  may  be  held  under  the  Tongue ;  or  a  few  Drops  ot  the 
Balfamum  Vita ,  mixt  with  feme  anodyne  Liquor,  may  be 
pour’d  upon  the  Tongue.  Befides  bathing  the  Feet,  carmina¬ 
tive  Clyfters,  emollient  Fomentations  and  Baths,  are  hignly 
ferviceable  in  this  Cafe.  ,  . 

Laftly,  That  Aphony  which  is  produced  by  Worms  lodged  in 
the  Cavities  of  the  Inteftines  and  Stomach,  is  eafily  cured  by 
Anthelminthic  Medicines,  and  fuch  as  relax  and  mitigate  the 
Strictures  of  the  Inteftines  }  for  when  thefe  are  at  ah  End,  the 
Power  of  fpeaking  returns,  but  is  again  frequently  loft,  till  the 
Worms,  the  remote  Caufe  of  the  Diforder,  are  diflodg  d  :  Fot 
this  Reafon,  when  the  Spafms  are  gone,  the  Phyfician  is  to  en¬ 
deavour,  by  proper  Remedies,  to  diflodge  thefe  troublclomc 
Animals,  as  effeCtuallv  as  he  poffiblv  can. 
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C  A  S  E  I. 

A  Girl  of  a  flabby  Habit  of  Body,  a  florid  Countenance,  full 
of  Blood  and  Humours,  and  eighteen  Years  old,  happened, 
after  her  Menfes  had  broken  out,  in  a  Journey  Ihe  was  taking, 
to  expofe  herfelf  to  the  Cold  :  Being  carried  home  again,  Ihe 
was  feized  with  a  heavy  Pain  of  her  Head,  and  the  Veffels  of 
her  Face  became  turgid  and  red.  She  pafs’d  the  Night  in  a 
very  uneafy  manner  ;  and  in  the  Morning  felt  herfelf  entirely 
depriv’d  of  a  Power  of  fpeaking.  This  Diforder  lafted  for 
four  Days ;  during  which  Time  fhe  had  neither  an  Appetite  for 
Meat,  nor  an  Inclination  for  Drink.  Her  Sleep  was  difturb’d, 
but  file  had  the  Ufe  of  her  Reafon  and  Senfes  ;  and  a  Warmth 
was  diffus’d  over  the  Extremities  of  her  Body.  Her  Phyfician, 
finding  her  coftive,  immediately  preferibed  a  Clyffer,  and 
ordered  about  three  Ounces  of  Blood  to  be  taken  from  her 
Ankle  ;  but  her  Aphony ,  notwithstanding  thefe  Means,  became 
ffill  flronger  and  ftronger.  Upon  which  I  was  call’d  ;  and 
finding  her  Pulfe  ffill  quick  and  large,  I  ordered  a  Vein  to  be 
again  opened,  and  (even  Ounces  of  Blood  to  be  taken  from  her ; 
and  as  her  Pulfe  was  as  yet  fufficiently  ffrong,  I  preferibed 
her  thirty  Drops  of  a  Mixture  of  Efl'ence  of  Caftor  with  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  fome  mineral  anodyne  Liquor,  to  be 
taken  every  fourth  Hour  in  Water  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
Soon  after  a  Sweat  broke  out  over  all  her  Body,  the  Swelling 
of  her  Face  abated,  her  Sleep  became  found  and  undiffurbed  ; 
and,  by  perilfling  in  the  Ufe  of  this  Medicine  for  twenty-four 
Hours,  her  Faculty  of  Speech  was  wholly  reftored  to  her. 

Case  II. 


The  Phyfician,  concluding  that  fo  terrible  a  Diforder  muff 
neccffarily  have  Worms  for  its  Caufe,  preferib’d,  what  in  other 
Disorders  of  that  Nature  would  have  proved  effectual,  that  is, 
various  laxative,  corroborative,  antifpafmodic,  and  abforbent 
Medicines  ;  and  gain’d  his  End  fo  far,  that  having  by  thefe 
Means  procured  a  Difcharge  of  fifteen  Worms  by.  Stool,  the 
Patient’s  Appetite,  together  with  fome  Degree  of  his  Strength, 
returned  ;  his  Sleep  became  founder,  and  his  Belly  was  eafy  ; 
but  his  terrible  Impediment  of  Speech  remain’d  with  him  for 
five  Weeks,  without  ever  fo  much  as  taking  a  favourable  Turn. 
I  therefore,  judging  it  proper  to  procure  a  more  effedlual  Dif- 
charge  of  the  Worms,  preferibed  the  following  Pills,  whofe 
Efficacy  againft  Worms  I  have  often  found  very  great,  and  of 
which  I  preferibed  him  feven  twice  a  Week;  efpecially  about 
the  Changes  of  the  Moon,  interpofing  a  Powder,  confifting 

Fifteen  Grains  of  the  Sal  Catharticum  Amarum ;  purified 
Nitre,  and  Coral,  each  fix  Grains. 

The  Pills  themfelves  were  made  thus  : 

Take  Afa-foetida,  the  bell  Myrrh,  Extraft  of  Tanfy, 
Rhubarb,  Aloes  rofated,  and  Mercurius  Dulcis,  each  one 
Dram  ;  Extracft  of  Saffron,  fix  Grains  :  Mix,  and  make 
up,  according  to  Art,  with  Effence  of  Caftor.  Twenty 
Pills  are  to  be  made  out  of  each  Scruple. 

Laftly,  That  we  might  alfo  afford  fome  Affiftance  by  exter¬ 
nal  Applications,  by  reftoring  the  Parts  too  much  weakened  by 
the  Spafms,  we  now-and-then  ordered  an  Epithem,  made  of 

Four  Ounces  of  the  Aqua  Anhaltina  ;  half  an  Ounce  of  my 
Balfam  of  Life  ;  and  two  Drams  of  Peruvian  Balfam. 

By  the  daily  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines  for  fome  time,  his  Speech 
return’d  gradually  more  and  more  to  him. 

REFLECTION. 

Many  and  terrible  arc  the  Diforders  brought  on  the  nervous 
Syftem  by  Worms,  the  Caufe  of  which,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  confifts,  not  fo  much  in  the  Corrofion  of  the  nervous 
Coats  of  the  Inteftines,  as  in  the  acrid  and  cauftic  Exhalations 
rifing  from  the  Bodies  and  Excrements  of  the  Worms,  in 
Which  they,  as  well  as  all  other  Infedts,  abound.  Number- 
lefs  almoft  are  the  Medicines  thought  proper  for  diflodging 
thefe  Animals  fo  hurtful  to  the  Conftitution  ;  but  excepting 
Mercurius  Dulcis,  mixt  with  fome  Purgative,  fuch  as  Refill 
of  Jalap,  or  Diagrydium  fulphurated,  I  have  found  this  In¬ 
tention  more  fafely  or  effectually  anfwered  by  no  Medicine, 
than  by  Afa-foetida,  Tanfy,  Garlick,  Wormfeed,  Camphire, 
and  Hops,  which  operate  upon  thefe  Animals  rather  by  their 
Exhalations  being  offenfive  to  them,  than  in  any  other 
way. 

Case  IV. 

About  a  Year  ago,  a  Boy  of  eight  Years  of  Age  Was  feized 
with  the  Small-pox,  which  appearing  very  thin,  and  Hopping 
immediately  after  their  Eruption,  the  Patient  by  that  means 
became  fubjeCt  to  feveral  Diforders,  and  was  in  a  particular 
Manner  troubled  with  frequent  Defludtions  of  Serum,  which 
Ufed  to  bring  on  a  Cough,  Hoarfenefs,  and  Coryza.  Thefe 
Symptoms  were  indeed  often  allay’d  by  proper  Remedies ;  but 
when  thdy  came  at  laft  to  be  accompanyJd  with  a  great  Swel¬ 
ling  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Belly,  his  Phyfician  ordered  him  two 
Vomits,  the  fecond  very  foon  after  the  firft,  the  Effedts  of 
which  were  very  unlucky  ;  for  thefe  forc’d  Vomitings  were 
foon  after  fucceeded  by  fpontaneous  ones,  which  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Diarrhoea,  miferably  rack’d  the  Patient  for  eight 
or  ten  Days.  Thefe  Symptoms  being  mitigated,  a  fudden 
Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  fuch  an  Immobility  of  Tongue,  and 
Difficulty  of  Speech,  feiz’d  the  Patient,  that  he  could  not, 
with  all  his  Efforts,  utter  one  fingle  Word.  Befides  thefe 
Symptoms,  a  large  Swelling  appeared  on  his  Head,  and  a  vehe¬ 
ment  Trembling  and  Wearinefs  feiz’d  his  Joints  ;  which  Sym¬ 
ptoms  increafed  at  laft  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  his  Strength  be¬ 
coming  always  weaker  and  weaker,  he  at  laft  expired  in  a  calm 
and  gentle  Manner. 

REFLECTION. 

There  is  hardly  any  Difeafe  which  leaves  with  Children  fo  fatal, 
fo  various,  and  lo  lafting  Symptoms  as  a  variolous  Fever,  if 
either  the  Eruption  or  Suppuration  of  the  Pox  does  not  go 
duly  on,  or  if  the  Mafs  of  Humours  is  not  reduced  to  a  good 
State  and  Temper,  when  the  Diftemper  is  over,  by  a  proper 
Regimen,  and  Medicines  which  purify  the  Blood.  Hence  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  that  after  the 
Small-pox  or  Mealies  w«  find  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft  arifing 
from  the  Injuries  fuftain’d  by  the  Lungs,  Swellings  and  In¬ 
durations  oi  the  Abdomen,  together  with  Fluxes  arifing  from 
7  G 


This  Cale  is  an  Illuftration  of  the  former  :  A  lean  Girl,  of 
nine  Years  of  Age,  happening  to  have  her  Body,  but  more  efpe¬ 
cially  her  Feet,  expofed  to  the  Cold,  in  the  Night-time,  was 
feized  in  the  Morning  with  a  Difficulty  of  Speech,  and  a  Swel¬ 
ling  of  her  Tongue.  Cephalic  and  nervous  Medicines  were 
forthwith  preferib’d,  both  internally  and  externally,  but  they 
afforded  no  Relief.  Upon  this,  I,  being  call’d,  and  finding  her 
Feet  ftill  cold,  ordered  them  to  be  rubb’d  and  bath’d  twice  a 
Day  in  common  Water,  with  a  Mixture  of  Bran  in  it:  But 
this  Expedient  fruftratiiag  my  Plopes,  I  ordered  Cupping  and 
Scarification  in  both  her  Arms  ;  fome  Hours  after  which  fhe 
felt  great  Relief ;  and  by  wafhing  her  Head  with  Wine,  in 
which  Thyme,  Savory,  Mother  of  Thyme,  and  Marjoram, 
had  been  infufed,  fhe  was  cured  of  her  Aphony ,  and  reftored  to 
perfect  Health. 

REFLECTION  on  both  Case s. 

In  both  thefe  Cafes  the  Aphonies  were  produced  by  the  Conge- 
ftion  of  Blood  in  the  Head,  and  this  Congeftion  was  excited 
by  the  Refrigeration  of  the  inferior  Parts  of  the  Body  :  But 
the  Danger  was  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  Cafe, 
becaufe  in  it  the  Menftrual  Difcharge  was  ftopt  at  the  fame 
time.  In  the  Beginnings  of  Diforders  of  this  Nature,  fpe- 
cific,  cephalic,  volatile  and  nervous  Medicines  do  more 
Harm  than  Good,  fince  they  heat  the  Blood,  and  put  it  in¬ 
to  a  ftrong  Commotion  ;  fuch  Remedies  are  rather  to  be  pre¬ 
feribed  as  derive  the  Congeftion  from  the  Head,  and  mitigate 
or  relax  the  Strictures  of  the  inferior  Parts,  the  principal  of 
which  are  bathing  of  the  Feet,  and  Venefe&ion.  If  the 
Feet  are  cold,  I  never  order  bathing  them  till  they  are  ren¬ 
der’d  a  little  warm  by  proper  Frictions.  I  have  often  with 
great  Succefs  preferibed  Bleeding  at  the  Ankles  for  Women 
whofe  monthly  Evacuations  have  appeared,  but  are  after¬ 
wards  obftru&ed  ;  but  in  the  younger  Sort,  who  have  as  yet 
had  no  Eruption  of  their  Menfes,  Cupping  and  Scarification 
in  the  Arms  is  more  proper,  as  alfo  in  Boys  and  Infants. 
’Tis  worth  while  to  give  this  Caution,  that  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  be  taken  away ,  fince,  if  it  is  too  l'mall,  it  does 
more  Harm  than  Good  :  For  this  Reafon  I  judg’d  it  proper 
to  repeat  it  in  the  former  of  the  above-cited  Cafes.  If,  after 
all,  the  Vehemence  of  the  Pulfe  continues,  antifpafmodic 
and  gentle  nervous  Medicines  are  properly  and  fuccelsfully 
ufed. 

*  • 

Case  III. 

Some  time  ago  a  Gentleman  of  fingular  Merit,  and  one  who 
deferves  well  of  our  Profeffion,  afk’d  my  Advice  with  regard  to 
a  Diforder  of  a  very  particular  Nature,  an  Account  of  which  mull 
neceffarily  be  agreeable  to  the  Curious.  A  Boy  of  eleven  Years 
of  Age,  born  of  honeft  Parents,  and  who  had  till  then  enjoy’d 
an  uninterrupted  State  of  Health,  not  having  ever  in  his  Life¬ 
time  been  fenfible  of  the  leaft  DefeCt  or  Faultinefs  in  his  Speech, 
became  all  of  a  fudden  fo  far  depriv’d  of  it,  that  he  could  not 
pronounce  any  one  Sound  articulately,  except  the  Word  Adama , 
which  at  the  fame  time  he  utter’d  with  a  kind  of  Difficulty* 

,  and  with  a  funk  and  faultering  Voice.  Painful  fpafmodic  Ten¬ 
uous  feiz’d  him  alfo  in  feveral  Parts,  which,  drawing  the  whole 
Neck  and  Back  into  Confent ,  induc’d  on  thofe  Parts  an  un¬ 
common  Torpor,  and  Inability  to  move  and  bend  themfelves  as 
they  did  in  their  natural  State. 
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the  Vifccra  being  affc&ed  ;  and  Atrophies  of  the^other  Parts 
produced  by  fcirrhous  T  umors  of  the  Meferaic  Glands  :  But 
nothing  is  cither  more  abfurd,  or  unfafe,  than,  without  any  in¬ 
dicating  Symptom,  to  exhibit  an  Emetic,  by  which,  in  our  Pa¬ 
tient,  the  Flux  was  not  only  increafed,  but  alfo  the  impure 
Serum,  being,  by  means  of  the  terrible  Spaftns,  propell’d  with 
an  Impetus  to  the  Brain,  produced,  firft  a  Pally  of  the  Optic, 
and  then  of  the  Sublingual  Nerves,  the  Confequcnce  of  which 
was  Death.  I  could  not  forbear  laying  down  this  Cafe,  that 
People  mio-ht  become  fcnfible  what  terrible  Confequences  enfue 
the  unfkilful  Adminiflration  of  Medicines. 

Case  V. 

A  Man  of  eighty  Years  of  Age,  of  a  dry  Habit  of  Body, 
and  accuflomed  to  let  Blood  at  leaft  thrice  a  Year,  that  is,  in 
the  Months  February ,  J une,  and  Oflobcr,  enjoy’d  an  excellent 
State  both  of  Body  and  Mind,  But  one  Seafon,  which  was 
hotter  than  ordinary,  he,  by  the  Advice  of  a  certain  Phyft- 
cian,  negledled  his  accuftom’d  Evacuations ;  upon  which,  being 
fuddenly  feiz’d  with  an  apoplectic  Fit,  the  Pulfation  of  his  Ar¬ 
teries  being  ftrong,  his  Eyes  becoming  red,  and  his  whole  Body 
exceffively  hot,  he  loft  all  his  Senfes,  and  an  Ability  of  Speech. 
Whilft  the  Patient  was  in  this  Situation,  I,  being  call’d,  firft 
order’d  a  Vein  to  be  open’d  in  his  Arm,  and  emollient  Clyfters 
to  be  exhibited  ;  and,  without  neglecting  other  Medicines, 
apply’d  my  Balfamum  Vita  to  his  Mouth  and  Nofe.  By  thefe 
means,  accompany’d  with  the  Bleffing  of  God,  we  gain’d  our 
End  fo  far,  that  the  Violence  of  the  Difeafe  and  its  Sym¬ 
ptoms  abating,  the  Patient  gradually  recover’d,  only  the  Hefi- 
tation  of  his  Tongue  remained  pretty  long  with  him,  which  we 
never thelefs  happily  cured,  by  frequently  wathing  his  Mouth 
with  Wine,  into  which  fome  Drops  of  my  Balfamum  Vita  had 
been  inftill’d. 

REFLECTION. 

How  efficacious  and  excellent  a  thing  letting  Blood  is,  both 
for  preventing  and  carrying  off  moll  Difeafes,  to  which  old 
Men  are  fubjedl,  may  be  learnt  from  this  Obfervation  : 
And,  indeed,  a  very  good  Reafon  may  be  affign’d  why  it 
fhould  be  fo  ;  for  in  old  People,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  a 
good  Stomach,  and  an  entire  Appetite,  the  fuperfluous  Blood 
is  not  fo  quickly  confum’d  as  in  young  People,  by  reafon  of 
their  Indolence,  and  want  of  due  Exercife  ;  and  if  Nature 
does  not  free  herfelf  of  this  Burden,  ’tis  neceflary  it  fhould 
be  drawn  away  by  Art  ;  which  is  moft  conveniently  done 
by  Venefedfion.  His  Phyfician  then,  without  any  good  Rea¬ 
fon,  forbid  his  being  let  Blood  during  the  Dog-days,  which 
at  that  particular  Seafon  was  fo  much  the  more  neceflary, 
becaufe  the  too  great  Quantity  of  Blood,  by  having  the  De¬ 
gree  of  its  Expanfion  and  Orgafm  augmented,  might  eafily 
flop  here-and-there  in  the  more  noble  Parts,  and  bring  on 
very  terrible  Diforders.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  in  the 
Cafe  now  under  Confideration,  this  gentle  apopledftc  Fit, 
with  the  Difficulty  of  Speech,  were  produced  by  fuch  a 
Stagnation  or  the  Blood  in  the  Veins  of  the  Head.  For 
this  Reafon,  the  firft  Step  I  took  towards  the  Cure,  was 
to  order  Venefedlion  in  the  Arm,  which  produc’d  imme¬ 
diate  Relief  to  the  Patient  ;  then  I  order’d  emollient  Cly- 
flers  to  be  exhibited,  and,  for  affwaging  the  violent  Motion 
of  the  Blood,  recommended  fome  Doles  of  the  Powder  of 
Nitre,  to  be  taken  at  proper  Intervals,  defiring  the  Patient, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  drink  an  Infufion  by  way  of  Tea  made 
of  the  Herbs  of  Bawm,  Betony,  and  Carduus  Benedidlus, 
Flowers  of  Sage  and  Rofemary  ;  together  with  a  few  Drops 
of  the  Oil  of  Mace,  dropp’d  upon  a  little  Sugar.  From  this 
Cafe  we  have  a  convincing  Proof,  that  an  Aphony  is  not 
more  frequently  the  Concomitant  of  any  Difeafe,  than  of 
an  Apoplexy  ;  fince  the  former  often  remains  fome  time, 
or  is  eafily  generated  after  the  latter,  if  the  Serum  fecern’d 
from  the  Blood  ftagnating  in  the  Head  fhould  enter  the 
Pores  of  the  Brain,  and,  by  relaxing  the  Roots  of  the  Nerves, 
deaden  or  weaken  the  Senfation  and  Motion  of  the  Parts  to 
which  the  Nerves  diftribute  themfelves.  Frederic  Hoffman , 
Med.  Rational.  Sff. 

Case  VI. 

A  Girl  of  twenty  or  twenty- two  Years  of  Age,  and  of  a 
good  Gonftitution,  after  a  Stop  put  to  an  intermitting  Fever  by 
the  ufual  Remedies,  was  feized  with  an  Extindlion  of  Voice, 
which  without  Interruption  remained  with  her  for  a  Year  and 
an  half.  I  he  Remedies  ufed  in  Cafes  of  that  Nature,  afforded 
her  no  Relief,  only  when  fhe  ufed  a  Semicupium,  [See  Semi- 
CUPIUmJ  file  fometimes  recover’d  her  Speech  whilft  fhe  was  in 
the  Water  ;  but  her  Voice  was,  even  at  that  Time,  vfiry 
hoarfe.  ’Tis  alfo  very  remarkable,  that  fhe  could  fpeak  during 
the  hot  Fit,  whenever  her  Fever  return’d.  Mr.  Lemery ,  to 
whom  the  Cafe  was  related,  preferibed  fuch  Remedies  as  upon 
phyfical  Reafoning  he  judged  moft  proper  to  remove  it.  Thefe, 


indeed,  freed  the  Patient  from  fome  Inconveniencies,  which 
remain’d  after  her  Fever,  but  had  not  the  leaft  Influence  upon 
her  Extinction  of  Voice.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Lemery  preferibed 
a  Medicine  almoft  by  Chance,  which  produced  very  altonifhing 
Effects.  The  Medicine  itfelf  was  no  more  than  fome  vulne¬ 
rary  Herbs  infufed  by  way  of  Tea.  After  fhe  had  taken  it  the 
firft  time,  her  Voice  returned  for  half  an  Hour,  and  then  was 
extinguifhed  afrefh.  But  by  continuing  the  Ufe  of  this  Infufion 
of  Vulneraries  either  hot  or  cold,  file  gradually  recover’d  her 
Voice  fo  far,  that  file  only  loft  it  towards  Night,  efpecially  if 
flie  happen’d  to  take  the  frefh  Air.  But  at  laft,  even  in  that 
Cafe,  the  Symptom  was  remov’d  by  taking  two  Spoonfuls  of 
her  vulnerary  Infufion,  which  produced  fo  inftantaneous  an 
EffeCt,  that  fhe  had  fcarce  fooner  taken  it,  than  fhe  was  able 
to  fpeak.  It  was  by  fome  thought,  that  in  this  Cafe,  the  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  Vulneraries  was  no  greater  than  that  of  warm  Water  ; 
but  their  Miftake  was  fufficiently  prov’d  by  the  beft  of  Argu¬ 
ments  :  I  mean,  FaCt  and  Experience  ;  for  the  Patient  fre¬ 
quently  drank  warm  Water,  without  receiving  the  leaft  Ad¬ 
vantage  from  it.  DecoCtions  of  Herbs  abounding  with  Acids, 
and  even  Coffee,  Chocolate,  Sallads,  crude  Fruits,  Fifh,  Soup 
Maigre,  and  too  great  an  Interval  between  her  Meals,  deprived 
her  of  herlVoice  ;  whereas  Flefhes,  Milk  and  Wine,  produced 
no  fuch  EffeCt.  She  always  carries  about  with  her  a  Bottle  of 
her  vulnerary  Infufion,  and  for  that  Reafon  ufes,  in  a  jocofe 
manner,  to  fay,  That  fhe  has  her  Voice  in  her  Pocket.  Hijl.  de 
V  Acad.  1700. 

Case  VIE 

A  Girl  of  twenty-four  Years  of  Age  has,  ever  fince  fhe  was 
Sixteen,  been  afflicted  with  a  Lofs  of  Speech,  during  her  monthly 
Evacuations,  which  generally  laft  for  two  or  three  Days,  on 
which  occafion  fhe  makes  frequent  ufe  of  a  Ptifan  of  the  Gra- 
men  Caninum,  (fee  Agrostis)  and  wild  Poppy.  This  Liquor 
moiftens  her  Breaft,  which  indeed  calls  aloud  for  a  Relief  of 
that  Kind,  but  does  not  reftore  her  Voice,  which  only  feems 
of  its  own  accord  to  return  when  her  Menfes  are  over.  At 
the  very  Time  fhe  was  under  thefe  Difcharges,  fhe  happen’d 
to  have  her  Arm  broken,  and  to  meet  with  a  fevere  Affliction. 
Thefe  two  Accidents  put  a  Stop  to  her  ufual  Evacuations,  and 
brought  on  violent  Suffocations  and  Vapours.  Thefe  Sym¬ 
ptoms  were  removed  by  repeated  VenefeCtions  in  the  Arms  and 
Legs,  by  Emetics,  and  fome  other  Medicines  >  but  at  the  fame 
time  file  was  feiz’d  with  a  continued  Depreffion  of  Voice,  and 
that  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  file  could  fcarce  be  heard  when  Peo¬ 
ple  apply’d  their  Ears  as  near  as  poffible  to  her  Lips  ;  and  if  fhe 
fpoke  but  a  very  little,  even  in  that  faint  and  languid  manner, 
fhe  was  fo  fatigued,  that  fhe  was  oblig’d  to  give  it  over.  She 
felt  a  confiderable  Weight  about  the  Region  of  her  Stomach, 
and  could  not  perform  the  leaft  Motion  without  almoft  an  en¬ 
tire  Lofs  of  Refpiration.  Her  monthly  Evacuations  were  at 
this  time  pretty  regular,  but  all  her  other  Diforders  were  re¬ 
doubled  :  Add  to  this,  that  fhe  look’d  tolerably  well,  her  Ap¬ 
petite  was  keen,  and  all  her  other  Functions  duly  carry’d  on. 

In  this  Condition  fhe  remain’d  for  three  Months,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  Medicines  that  could  poffibly  be  thought  of  for  her  Re¬ 
lief.  At  laft,  Mr.  Lemery ,  calling  to  mind  a  Diforder  of  the 
like  Nature  cur’d  by  his  late  Father,  by  means  of  Vulneraries 
taken  in  an  Infufion,  order’d  the  fame  for  the  Patient,  of 
which  when  fhe  had  taken  one  Draught,  her  Voice  not  only 
returned,  but  was  as  flrong  and  vigorous  as  it  had  been  before 
the  Approach  of  her  Diftemper.  Her  Oppreffion,  together 
with  the  Difficulty  attending  her  feveral  Actions  and  Motions, 
was  entirely  removed.  But  a  ftill  more  furprifing  Circum- 
ftance  accompany’d  this  fudden  Cure  ;  for  all  of  a  fudden  file 
felt  the  Weight  about  the  Region  of  her  Stomach  fall  down  to 
her  Navel,  where  it  remain’d.  But  as  fhe  foon  after  chang’d 
the  Place  of  her  Refidence,  Mr.  Lemery  faw  her  no  more, 
and  confequently  could  trace  the  Hiftory  of  her  Diforder  no 
farther.  Hijl.  de  l' Acad.  1719. 

APHORETOS,  capopt{]Qjy  from  ct  Neg.  and  pip**,  to  bear. 
Intolerable.  Hippoc.  'srset  Keiacov.  In  the  fame  Senfe  may 
apojx&’v  rover^,  Lib.  I.  <arset  yvv&tn.  be  taken  as  and 

as  oppos’d  to 

APHORISMUS,  from  to  feparate,  di- 

ftinguifh.  An  Aphorifm.  It  is  defined  by  Galen ,  Com.  1.  in 
Aph.  1.  to  be  a  Sentence  comprehending  all  the  Properties  of  a 
thing  in  very  few  Words. 

APHORME,  d'&opy.}}^  of  from,  and  op p1,  a  Motive. 
An  Occafion,  or  external  manifeft  Caufe,  of  any  Event.  Ga- 
len ,  Com.  3.  in  Lib.  6.  Epid.  fays,  “  That  Hippocrates ,  and 
“  almoft  all  the  Antients,  ufed  to  call  Aphorme  the  Matter  of 
“  any  thing  that  was  the  original  Motive  to  any  confequent 
“  ACtion,  whether  it  were  Money,  or  any  other  outward 
<c  Poffeffion,  or  Faculty,  or  Place,  or  baith,  or  Practice,  or 
“  Reafon,  or,  in  fhort,  whatever  it  might  be.  ”  Hippocrates 
calls  Aphorme  whatever  gave  Occafion  or  Rife  to  a  Difeafe  b\  a 
fort  of  Metaphor  ;  for  Aphorme ,  in  almoft  all  other  Authors, 
has  relation  to  human  Actions,  and  their  Motives.  Foefus. 

APHRAINON, 
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APHRAINON,  from  Neg.  and  to 

bi-  wife.  One  who  has  loft  the  Ufe  of  Reafon.  Erotian.  apud 
Hippoc.  '■ 

APHRODESi  from  Froth.  Spumous,  or 

frothy.  The  Word  is  apply ’d  by  Hippocrates  to  the  Blood, 
and  to  the  Excrements. 

APHROD1SIA,  APHRODISIASMUS,  c£<p&H<net, 
tsaxapis,  from  Venus.  Venereal  Commerce.  Hip¬ 

poc.  Aph.  30.  Sect.  6.  Cajiellus. 

AFHRODISIA,  in  John f.  and Rulandus,  is  the  Venereal 
Age,  or  Age  of  Puberty. 

APHRODISIASTICON  CLIDION.  A  Troche  fo  call’d 
by  Galen,  and  recommended  for  fpitting  of  Blood,  the  Colic, 
Dylcntciy,  and  Fluxes  of  the  Stomach.  It  is  thus  prepared  : 

'Fake  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Pomgranate-tree,  Egyptian 
Thorn,  Balauftines,  Juice  of  Hypociftis,  Acacia,  each 
fix  Drams  fifteen  Grains  ;  Boxthorn,  Rhubarb,  Opium, 
each  four  Drams  ten  Grains  ;  Myrrh,  two  Drams  five 
Grains.  Infufe  them  in  Myrtle  Wine,  or  in  the  Deco¬ 
ction  of  Rofes,  or  of  Myrtle-berries.  P.  Mginet.  Lib .7. 
Cap.  12. 

APHRODISIUS  MORBUS.  The  fame  as  Lues  Venerea. 
Blanca  rd. 

APHRODIT ARIUM,  ncLticv ,  The  Name  of  a 

Powder,  recommended  by  P.  Mgineta  for  hollow  Ulcers, 
which  is  compofed  of  equal  Parts  of  Frankincenfe,  Squama 
Airis,  Rhoidarium,  (fee  Rhoid  arium)  Amylum,  and  Cerufs. 
P.  Mginet.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  40.  and  Lib.  y.  Cap.  13. 

APHROGALA,  dz^fye ika,  from  <£?£??,  Froth,  and  ydha., 
Milk. 

Neither  Galen ,  ruar  any  other  Writer  on  the  Materia  Medi¬ 
co ,  has  told  us  what  it  is  ;  but  it  feems  to  figriify  the  Froth  of 
Milk,  or  that  concreted  Part  of  the  Milk  on  the  Top,  which 
looks' like  Froth,  or  that  rich  and  fat  Subftance,  which  may  alfo 
be  called  Epipagus ,  iTr\7nzy<&,  (Cream)  and  which  Nicandcr , 
in  Theriac.  advifes  to  be  drank  againft  the  Poifon  of  the  Ixias. 
Others  fay,  that  by  Aphrogala  is  to  be  underftood  Milk  ftirred 
till  it  turns  all  to  Froth.  Pliny  fays,  “  That  many  of  the  bar- 
“  barous  Nations,  not  knowing,  or  elfe  defpifing,  that  ufeful 
“  Food  Cheefe,  had  a  Method  of  condenfing  their  Milk  into 
“  a  gratefully  acid  Subftance,  and  into  a  fat  Butter,  which 
“  was  the  Spume  or  Froth  of  Milk.  ”  Lib.  11.  Cap.  41.  By 
thefe  Words  we  are  to  underftand  the  Oxygala  and  Aphro¬ 
gala ,  which  latter  was  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  a  hot  Dif- 
temperature  of  the  Stomach,  and  a  wholfome  Aliment,  in 
great  Repute  among  the  Romans ,  who  ufed  to  cool  it  with 
Snow,  as  Galen  tell  us,  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  y.  Cap.  4.  It  feems 
to  be  like  what  we  call  Syllabub. 

APHRON.  The  Name  of  a  wild  kind  of  Poppy,  Pliny , 
Lib.  20.  Cap.  19.  Alio  the  Name  of  a  Cephalic  Plaifter,  de- 
feribed  by  Aetius ,  Vetrab.  4.  Sertn.  3.  Cap.  13. 

APHRONITRUM,  APHROLITRUM,  d-vesvfJesv,  Hf,- 
from  Spume,  and  v'n&v,  "or,  in  the  Attic  Dia¬ 

led,  Vnpjv,  Nitre,  Spume  of  Nitre.  See  Nitrum. 

APHROS,  Spume  or  Froth. 

APHROSELENOS,  d'p(y<rtxnv(& ,  from  the  Moon. 

A  precious  Stone,  otherwife  called  Se/enites,  from  its  reprelen t- 
ing  the  Moon  as  it  were  in  a  Glafs.  Gorraus. 

APHROSYNE,  from  filly.  Folly,  Dotage.  Ca¬ 

jiellus. 

APHTHAE,  eitpSui.  Superficial  fmall  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth. 

Hippocrates ,  Aph.  24.  Lib.  y.  informs  us,  That  new-born 
Children,  and  thofe  which  are  young,  are  much  fubjed  to 
Aphtha.  This  C  elf  us  tranflating  calls  Serpentia  Oris  Ulcer  a , 
Spreading  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  1. 

But  it  appears  by  many  Paffages  in  Hippocrates ,  that  Aphtha 
are  not  confined  to  the  Stomach  ;  for  this  Author  mentions 
Aphtha  of  the  Pudenda  of  Women  with  Child,  and  of  the 
Afpera  Arteria. 

Celfus ,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  II.  fays,  that  thofe  Ulcers  of  the 
Mouth  are  moft  dangerous,  which  the  Greeks  call  Aphtha ,  but 
in  Children  efpecially,  to  whom  they  frequently  prove  .fatal  ; 
but  in  Adults,  they  are  not  attended  with  fo  much  Danger. 
Thefe  Ulcers  begin  at  the  Gums,  and  fpread  to  the  Palate, 
and  over  the  whole  Mouth,  and  defeend  even  to  the  Uvula  and 
Fauces  j  in  which  Cafe,  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  Child  to  recover. 
It  is  yet  worfe,  if  the  Infant  is  yet  at  the  Breaft,  becaufe  it  is 
difficult  to  preferibe  proper  Remedies  for  it.  What  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  done  is,  to  make  the  Nurfe  exercife  herfelf  by  fre¬ 
quent  walking,  and  ufe  fuch  Motions  as  move  the  fuperior 
Parts  ;  befides  thefe,  fhe  muft  be  put  into  a  Bath,  and  be  dr- 
reded,  whilft  in  it,  to  pour  warm  Water  on  herBreafts  :  Mean 
time  fhe  muft  live  on  mild  Aliments,  and  fuch  as  are  net  very 
fubjed  to  corrupt  :  Her  Drink  muft  be  Water,  if  the  Child  is 
leverifh;  if  not,  it  may  be  diluted  Wine  ;  and,  if  coftive,  fhe 
muft  be  purged.  If  her  Mouth  abounds  with  Phlegm,  fhe 

u-  1  The  URers  muft  be  anointed  with  Honey,  to 

W  ich  that  fort  of  Rhus  which  is  called  Syriac ,  (fee  Rhus) 
*n  bitter  Nuts,  (fee  Nux)  muft  be  added  3  or  with  a  Com- 
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pofition  of  dry’d  Rofe-leaves,  Pine-kernels,  and  Mint,  made 
up  with  Honey  j  or  with  the  Medicine  made  of  Mulberries, 
the  Juice  of  which  muft  be  boil’d  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey* 
and  with  it  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Wine,  and  Honey,  muft  be 
mix’d.  Mean  time,  nothing  muft  be  given,  which  is  capable 
of  furnifhing  Matter  for  Humours.  If  the  Child  has  fufficient 
Strength,  Gargarifms  muft  be  us’d  of  the  fame  Nature  as  the 
Remedies  above-mentioned.  But  if  milder  Remedies  are  inef¬ 
fectual,  fuch  Applications  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  as  by  their 
cauftic  Qualities  induce  a  Cruft  upon  the  Ulcers  ;  of  this  fort 
are  Sciftile  Alum,  Chalcitis,  orVitriol.  Hunger  and  Abftinence, 
in  the  greateft  Degree  that  can  be  fupported,  are  alfo  ufeful. 
The  Aliment  fhould  be  of  a  mild  Nature.  Sometimes,  in  order 
to  deterge  the  Ulcers,  Cheefe  is  properly  enough  apply ’d  in 
Honey. 

Aretaus  confines  the  Word  Aphtha  to  malignant  Ulcers  of 
theTonfils,  which  are  treated  of  under  the  ArticleToNSiLLiE, 
which  fee. 

Oribafius ,  as  Celfus  has  done,  diftinguifhes  Aphtha  from 
other  inflammatory  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth,  in  the  manner  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

When  there  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth,  when  the 
Patient  is  of  a  plethoric  Habit,  or  his  Body  full  of  corrupt 
Humours,  then  we  have  recount;  to  VenefeCtion  and  Purga¬ 
tives,  preferibe  Clyfters,  and  injoin  Temperance,  both  with 
regard  to  Eating  and  Drinking.  If  none  of  thefe  Things  avail, 
we  have  immediate  recourfe  to  Topics,  and  firft  of  all  en¬ 
deavour  to  fubdue  the  Diftemper  by  aftringent  and  cooling  Me¬ 
dicines  ;  fuch  as  the  Diamoron ,  with  the  Addition  of  Ompha- 
cium ,  or  Rofe-bud§  ;  or  dry’d  Rofe-leaves,  Balauftines,  Pom- 
granate-peels,  unripe  Galls,  Alum,  Frankincenfe,  purging 
Thiftle,  and  a  DecoCtion  of  Myrtle,  and  Sciftile  Alum,  Then 
the  Gonfeltio  Mororum ,  in  which  Saffron  and  Myrrh  have 
been  put,  is  fufficient  to  concoCt  and  ripen  the  Matter  of  the 
Inflammation  ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  Digeftives  muft  be  ufed. 
For  which  Purpofe  we  ufe  Aphronitrum,  Nitre,  and  Sulphur 
Vivum,  which  is  of  all  other  Medicines  the  moft  powerful. 
We  alfo  fometimes  mix  with  it  Sapa,  and  fometimes  Mulfum, 
in  which  Origanum,  Hyffop,  Penyroyal,  Thyme,  Savory,  or 
Catmint,  have  been  boil’d  :  For  Medicines  of  a  moderate  Qua¬ 
lity  were  invented,  in  order  to  be  mix’d  with  others  which  have 
a  direCt  Influence  on  the  Diforder,  as  Neceffity  (hall  require. 
But  in  the  Height  of  Inflammations  of  the  Mouth,  Medicines 
are  rarely  to  be  ufed  5  but  the  Mouth  is  only  to  be  wafh’d  and 
gargariz’d  with  fuch  Things  as  allay  the  Vehemence  of  the  In¬ 
flammation,  fuch  as  a  DecoCtion  of  Figs,  a  DecoCtion  of 
Bran,  or  Oil  of  the  Maftich-tree  made  warm  in  a  double  Vef- 
fel.  But  the  Medicine  itfelf,  which,  becaufe  of  its  Influence 
on  the  Mouth,  is  call’d  Stomatic ,  may  in  the  Height  of  the 
Inflammation  be  ufed  for  wafhing  the  Mouth,  if  it  is  only 
mix’d  up  with  fufficiently  diluted  Mulfum,  and  warm  new 
Wine  boil’d  to  two  Thirds,  and  with  warm  Water,  if  none  of 
thefe  can  be  had.  All  thefe  I  have  mention’d,  that  the  Patient 
might  have  Choice  of  Medicines  accommodated  to  his  Cafe.  But, 
in  general,  all  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth,  which  are  flaccid,  require 
highly  drying  Medicines,  fuch  as  Recrements  of  Copper,  both 
with  and  without  Honey  or  Mulfum.  The  Troches  of  Mufay 
the  Juice  of  Rhus  and  Omphacium,  are  alfo  of  Service  in  this 
Cafe.  But  milder  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth  may  be  cur’d  with  the 
Medicines  appropriated  to  Aphtha ,  fuch  as  the  Diamoron,  or  a 
Preparation  of  Bramble-berries.  But  when  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth 
are  very  moift,  and  lie  pretty  near  the  Bone,  there  is  Danger 
of  their  mortifying.  In  this  Cafe,  therefore,  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  powerful  Medicines  are  neceflary  ;  for  which  Purpofe,  we 
reduce  one  of  the  fore-mention’d  Troches  to  a  Powder,  and 
apply  it  dry  to  the  Part  affeCted  ;  for  upon  account  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  Warmth  of  the  Parts  contain’d  in  the  Mouth,  a 
PutrefaCtion  is  foon  brought  on.  For  this  Reafon  we  are  for  the 
moft  part  oblig’d  to  ufe  the  moft  forcible  Medicines  in  Ulcers 
of  this  kind,  fuch  as  may  induce  a  Cruft  as  effectually  as  the 
aCtual  Cautery.  But  thofe  Ulcerations  which  arife  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  Surface  of  the  Mouth,  are  call’d  Aphtha,  and  are  prin¬ 
cipally  incident  to  Children.  Moderate  Aftringents  are  gene¬ 
rally  us’d  for  the  Cure  :  Sometimes  alfo  they  grow  inveterate, 
and  in  Procefs  of  Time  become  of  difficult  Cure,  when  they 
bring  on  a  Putrefaction,  or  that  Species  of  Ulcer  by  the  Grreks 
call’d  vopuu,  from  their  fpreadingand  confuming  Nature.  To 
fuch  Children  therefore,  as  can  eat,  ’tis  proper  in  this  Cafe  to 
give  Lentils  with  a  little  Bread,  Marrow  of  Veal,  or  of  a 
Stag,  and  a  fmall  Portion  of  Quinces,  or  other  Aftringents, 
fuch  as  Pears,  Fruit  of  the  Service-tree,  or  Medlars  ;  and  if 
theAphtha  are  inflam’d,  Lettice  muft  be  put  into  their  Victuals. 
But  if  the  Child  cannot  yet  eat,  thefe  Things  muft  be  given  to 
its  Nurfe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  anoint  the  Children  them- 
felves.  If  the  Aphtha  are  reddith  in  the  Beginning,  let  luch 
Medicines  as  are  moderately  cooling  and  aftringent,  be  apply’d 
to  them  ;  then  we  are  to  Ufe  fuch  Things  as  digeft  without 
Pain.  If  they  are  yellowith,  Medicines  of  the  lame,  but  a 
more  cooling  Nature  3  if  they  are  whitilh,  and  full  of  Phlegm, 
pbfterging  Medicines  are  neceflary  j  ft  black,  ftrong  Dige? 

ftives. 
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ftives.  But  in  Adults,  and  thofe,  the  Parts  of  whofe  Body  are 
of  a  harder  Contexture,  Mify ,  with  a  little  aftringent  Wine, 
is  fufficient.  If  the  Ulcer  is  fordid,  the  Mify  is  to  be  mix’d 
with  Mulfum.  But  in  thofe  Aphtha  which  require  Wronger  Me¬ 
dicines  than  the  MiJy,  thefe  may  properly  enough  be  levigated 
with  Wine  and  Mulfum  ;  for  thefe  are  efficacious  Ingredients  : 
But  of  the  middling  Kind,  efpecially  in  the  Beginnings  of  thefe 
Diforders,  are  Omphacium  with  Mulfum,  and  Rhus  with  the 
fame.  In  very  young  Children,  the  Flower  of  Rofes,  or  even 
dry’d  Rofes  themfelves,  are  fufficient  Oribafius  de  Lac.  AjfcSt. 
Curat.  L.  4.  Cap.  68. 

Children  are  fubjedt  to  a  Species  of  Ulcer,  which  they  call 
’,A<p0«e/,  which  is  fometimes  whitifh,  fometimes  reddifh,  and 
fometimes  black.  This  Ulcer  refembles  a  Cruft,  and  is  of  a 
very  fatal  and  deadly  Nature.  In  this  Cafe,  Iris,  with  Honey, 
is  of  Service  ;  as  alfo  its  dry  Powder,  blown  upon  the  Part 
affedted.  Rofe-leaves,  like  wife  powder’d  Rofe- flowers,  Saf¬ 
fron,  a  little  Myrrh,  Galls,  Frankincenfe,  Indian  Bark,  (tpAo/o? 
t »  A/0cm)  taken  either  with  or  without  Honey.  After  thefe 
the  Patient  is  to  ufe  Hydromel,  and  the  Juice  of  fweet  Pom- 
granate.  Raul.  /Fgineta ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  10. 

The  Caufes  of  the  Aphtha;  are,  by  Astuarius ,  faid  to  be  either 
when  the  Milk  of  the  Nurfe  is  too  fcanty,  or  when  the  Child 
itfelf  cannot  fufficiently  concodi  and  digeft  it.  The  Method  of 
Cure  propofed  by  him,  is  much  the  fame  with  that  laid  down 
by  Oribafius ,  from  whom  he  only  differs  in  a  few  trifling  Cir- 
cumftances,  not  of  Weight  enough  to  lay  a  Foundation  for 
pronouncing  the  Cure  of  the  one  different  from  that  of  the 
other.  Aftuar.  Lib.  6.  Col.  318. 

Thofe  Puftules,  accompanied  with  fome  Degree  of  Inflam¬ 
mation,  which  appear  in  the  Mouth,  the  Fauces,  and  CEfopha- 
gus  of  Children,  are,  by  Phvficians,  call’d  Aphtha  ;  and  are 
indeed  nothing  elfe  than  fmall  Ulcers,  not  exceeding  the  Bulk 
of  a  Millet  or  Hemp-feed  :  Thefe,  notwithftanding  their  Small- 
nefs,  fometimes  become  fo  fiery  and  painful,  as  not  only  to  ex¬ 
cite  uneafy  Senfations,  and  loud  Shrieks,  in  the  tender  Patient, 
but  alfo  render  Sudtion  of  the  Milk,  and  even  Deglutition  itfelf, 
difficult  and  uneafy. 

Thefe  Puftules  of  the  Mouth  differ  in  Degrees  ;  for  fome  of 
them  are  without  Pain,  of  a  red  or  yellow  Colour,  and  only 
difperfed  here- and- there  on  the  Surface  of  the  Gums,  the 
Tongue,  and  Cheeks,  and  are  therefore  to  be  judged  of  a  mild 
and  benign  Nature ;  whereas  others  are  of  a  livid  or  blackifh 
Colour,  very  painful,  and  fo  extended  to  the  Uvula,  Fauces, 
and  CEfophagus,  that  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Mouth  often 
appears  to  be  one  continued  Exulceration  ;  and  indeed  thefe  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  of  fuch  a  malignant  Nature,  as  to  confume 
and  eat  the  fubjacent  Flefh  to  the  very  Bones. 

The  Matter  exciting  the  Aphtha  is  of  a  highly  acrimonious, 
penetrating,  and  cauftic  Quality.  This  Matter  being  originally 
lodged  in  the  Blood,  and,  by  means  of  the  Glands  themfelves, 
fecreted  in  the  glandular  Covering  of  the  Fauces,  corrodes, 
inflames,  and  exulcerates  the  tender  Flefh  of  the  Mouth  and 
Palate :  Hence  arife  Aphtha ,  and  all  the  various  Train  of 
Symptoms,  with  which  they  may  poffibly  happen  to  be  compli¬ 
cated. 

But  among  the  more  remote  and  lefs  immediate  Caufes  which 
concur  to  the  Generation  of  fo  virulent  a  Matter,  we  may, 
above  all  others,  reckon,  firft,  the  Milk  either  of  Mothers  or 
Nurfes,  corrupted  by  an  improper  Regimen,  by  a  Complication 
of  Difeafes,  or  the  violent  Sallies  of  turbulent  and  uneafy  Paf- 
fions  ;  and  fecondly,  this  fame  Milk,  coagulated  in  the  Sto¬ 
machs  of  the  fucking  Children  themfelves,  and  render’d  impure 
and  corrofive  by  an  Admixture  of  the  Bile  ;  for  when  fuch  a 
Milk  paffes  into  the  Blood,  it  cannot,  in  the  very  Nature  of 
'the  Thing,  fail  to  communicate  a  certain  acrimonious  Taint  to 
its  whole  Mafs,  and  lay  a  pretty  fure  Foundation  not  only  for 
Aphtha ,  but  alfo  for  feveral  other  Diforders. 

As  this  is  the  Cafe,  we  have  no  Reafon  to  be  furprifed,  that 
Aphtha  of  various  Kinds  fhould  generally  either  accompany  or 
fucceed  thofe  Difeafes,  which  draw  their  Origin  from  an  Impu¬ 
rity  of  the  blood,  as  is  generally  the  Cafe  in  acute  and  malig¬ 
nant  Fevers,  Coughs,  choleric  Diarrhoeas,  Afthmas,  difficult 
and  painful  Teething,  and  others  of  a  like  Nature  ;  for,  in  Fe¬ 
vers,  the  Blood  is,  by  reafon  of  its  exceffive  Heat,  for  the  moft 
part,  deprived  of  its  mild  and  gelatinous  Part,  and  very  eafily 
acquires  a  faline  and  fulphureous  Quality  ;  but  in  the  other 
Diftempers  mentioned,  a  certain  fharp  and  vellicating  Matter 
is  in  the  Fault ;  and  not  only  excites  Coughs,  Diarrhoeas,  and 
Afthmas,  but  is  alfo  fubjedt  to  produce  Aphtha. 

Other  external  Caufes  alfo  frequently  concur  to  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Aphtha ;  and  efpecially  a  NegleCt  of  keeping  the 
Tongue  and  fauces  clean;  the  pernicious  and  prepofterous  Me¬ 
thod  of  curing  Fevers,  and  other  Difeafes,  by  hot  Medicines  ; 
and  expofing  the  Bodies  of  Children,  when  over-heated,  to  a 
cold  Air  ;  which,  by  checking  Tranfpiration,  has  analmoft  un¬ 
avoidable  TendenC)  to  accumulate  and  hoard  up  faline  and  ful¬ 
phureous  Sordes  in  the  Mafs  of  Humours.  Nor  ought  we,  on 
this  Occafion,  to  exclude  other  Caufes  which  have  an  immediate 
and  direCt  Influence  on  the  lax  Compages  of  the  Fauces }  fuch 


as  Crums  of  Bread,  or  Sugar,  wrapt  up  in  a  Piece  of  Linen 
Cloth,  in  form  of  a  Tent ;  as  alfo  a  Piece  of  Bread  dipp’d  in 
Ale,  and  given  to  Children  to  be  fuck’d.  This  Practice  is  not 
only  followed  by  the  lower  Oafs  of  our  own  Countrywomen, 
but  Lentilius  alfo,  Ephemerid.  German.  Dec.  3.  Anno  3.  Appen¬ 
dices  Obf.  94.  has  taken  Notice  of  its  prevailing  in  a  particular 
Manner  in  Swabia ,  and  cenfur’d  it  with  all  the  Bitternefs  it 
juftly  deferves ;  for,  partly  by  the  ftrong  Attrition  of  thefe  Sub- 
ftanees,  and  partly  by  the  Change  induced  on  the  natural  State 
of  the  Saliva,  the  tender  Cuticula  of  the  Mouth  is  too  violently 
a  died  upon,  and  Puftulas  are  excited  :  But  this  Species  of  Aph- 
tha,  -unlefs  an  internal  Acrimony  of  Humours  concurs,  is  not 
only  foon  and  eafily  cured,  but  has  alio  given  Occafion  to  Phy- 
ficians  to  attribute  Aphtha  either  to  an  internal  or  an  external 
Caufe. 

Thofe  Aphtha  which  lie  at  confiderable  Diftances  from  each 
other,  on  the  Surface  of  the  Mouth,  are  free  from  Pain,  and 
of  a  red  or  yellow  Colour,  yield  more  eafily  to  the  Force  of 
Medicines,  than  fuch  as  poffefs  the  whole  Fauces,  are  of  a 
blackifti  Colour,  exulcerate  deeply,  and  diffufe  a  foetid  and  dif- 
agreeable  Smell.  Neither  is  there  fo  much  Danger  in  thofe 
Aphtha  which  proceed  from  an  external  Caufe,  as  in  thofe 
which  arife  from  one  that  is  internal,  and  draw  their  Origin 
from  a  depraved  and  corrupted  State  of  the  Juices ;  fuch  as 
thofe  which  fymptomatically  accompany  acute  Fevers,  and 
fome  other  violent  Diftempers.  Among  the  worft  Kind  of  Aph- 
tha ,  we  may  juftly  reckon  thofe  attended  with  great  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing  and  Deglutition  ;  which,  in 
malignant  Diforders,  are  generally  bad  Prognoftics,  and  are, 
upon  differing  the  Patient  when  dead,  often  found  difperfed 
over  the  whole  Gffophagus,  to  the  Stomach  itfelf. 

The  CURE. 

The  Cure  of  Aphtha  varies  according  to  the  different  Natures 
of  their  productive  Caufes  ;  for  if  a  depraved  or  corrupted  Milk, 
either  of  the  Mother  or  Nurfe,  is  fufpedted  as  the  Caufe,  that 
Caufe  ought  to  be  removed  by  correcting  the  Milk ;  which  is 
moft  effectually  done  by  her  abftaining  from  faline,  acrid,  fpi- 
rituous,  and  acid  Subftances ;  by  her  ftriCtly  guarding  againft 
the  Sallies  of  Paffion,  and  ufing  fuch  Medicines  as  purify  the 
Blood,  and  reduce  it  to  a  due  Crafis :  Of  this  Kind  are  the 
DecoCtions  of  temperate,  diaphoretic,  abforbent,  and  gently' 
purgative  Roots  and  Herbs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Fames  of  the  Diftemper  is  origi¬ 
nally  lodged  in  the  Child  itfelf,  it  is  to  be  frequently  purged,  at 
proper  Intervals,  with  due  Dofes  of  Syrup  of  Manna,  or  Suc¬ 
cory  with  Rhubarb ;  and  ply ’d  with  fuch  Medicines  as  prevent 
a  Coagulation  of  the  Milk,  and  correCt  its  acrid  Dyfcrafy.  Such 
Things,  as,  I  have  already  faid,  had  aTendency  to  produce  the 
Aphtha ,  are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  carefully  avoided  and 
guarded  againft.  Then,  for  correcting  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Humours,  DecoCtions  of  Oats,  mixed  with  Sugar-candy  and 
Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  muft  be  ufed.  DecoCtions  of  Turneps, 
or  common  Carrot,  muft  alfo  be  preferib’d  for  the  Patient’s 
ordinary  Drink. 

It  is  likewife  proper  to  allay  the  corroding  Acrimony  of  the 
Aphtha  by  external  Applications ;  for  this  Purpofe  we  preferibe 
LinCtufes,  prepared  of  Diamoron,  Juice  of  Pomgranate,  and 
Honey  ;  as  alfo  Juice  of  Turneps,  incorporated  with  the  Yolks 
of  Eggs  and  Sugar  ;  or  Cream,  mixed  with  Syrup  of  white 
Poppies,  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  a  little  Nitre,  applied  cither 
with  the  Fingers  wrapp’d  in  a  Piece  of  Linen  Cloth,  or  with  a 
Sponge.  The  Yolk  of  an  Egg  alfo,  incorporated  with  Rofe- 
water  and  Sugar-candy,  as  alfo  a  Mucilage  of  Quince-feed, 
mixed  with  Honey  and  a  little  Saffron,  afford  a  very  confider¬ 
able  Relief,  if  rubb’d  on  the  Puftules.  But  I  would  not  advife 
fuch  Gargarifms  as  are  ufually  preferib’d  for  waffling  the  Mouth, 
to  be  ufed  for  little  Children,  lince  they  are  entirely  unqualified 
for  doing  what  is  requifite  on  an  Occafion  of  that  Nature. 

Thofe  Aphtha  which  accompany  acute  or  other  Diforders, 
are  never  to  be  cured  till  that  particular  Diftemper,  whofe  con¬ 
comitant  Symptom  they  are,  is  either  allay’d,  or  throughly  fub- 
dued  and  eradicated.  Now,  in  acute  Cafes,  the  Workings  and 
Efforts  of  Nature  ought  by  no  means  to  be  difturb’d  by  Purga¬ 
tives  ;  fince  the  End  is  better  anfwer’d  by  gentle  Diaphoretics, 
and  temperating  Emulfions,  prepared  of  the  Four  cold  Seeds  and 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  Poppy-feeds.  Hoffman.  Medic.  Rational, 
Syjlcmat.  Vol.  3.  _ 

Riverius  recommends  Narcotics  in  the  Cure  of  the  wor 
and  moft  dangerous  Aphtha  ;  becaufe  they  not  only  eafe  Pain, 
but  prevent  a  Fluxion  of  Humours  to  the  Parts  affected. 
“  Thus,  lays  he,  I  myfelf  fnatched  a  Boy,  of  four  Years  ot 
“  Age,  from  the  very  Jaws  of  Death,  by  giving  him  one 
“  Grain  of  Laudanums  when  his  Tongue  and  Mouth  were 
«  full  of  deep  Ulcers,  accompanied  with  fuch  a  Degree  ofln- 
“  flammation,  that  he  could  neither  fwallow  Broths,  nor 
“  the  Application  of  Topics;  when  the  Afflux  of  acrid  Hu- 
“  mours  to  his  Mouth  was  fo  great,  that  mey  con  mua  /  r* 

«  veil’d  from  it  in  large  Quantities  j  and  when  he  pais 
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<c  j)ayS  anJ  Nights  in  an  uninterrupted  Coarfe  of  Agony  and 
ct  Shrieks.”  River.  Praxis  Med. 

A  certain  Woman  was  afflidled  with  very  painful  and  obfti- 
nate  Aphtha,  which  would  neither  yield  to  Venefedtions, 
repeated  Purges,  cooling  Juleps,  nor  anointing  with  the  Spirit 
of  Sulphur  :  She  pafs’d  the  Nights  without  Sleep,  and  could  not 
eat  without  the  greateft  Difficulty,  becaufe  her  Mouth  was  full 
of  little  Ulcers.  However,  upon  taking  three  Grains  of  Lau¬ 
danum,  for  three  Nights  fucccffively,  the  acrid  Defluxion  on 
the  Mouth  was  flopp’d,  and  the  Aphtha  cured  in  a  few  Days* 
Riverii  Ob/ervat.  Cent.  3. 

This  Author  gives  an  Inftance  of  Aphtha  being  produced  in 
the  Stomach  by  a  rafh  and  unwary  Ufe  of  Lemon-juice. 

From  Boerhaave. 

Aphtha  are  frequent  in  acute  Difeafes,  attended  with  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  fome  of  the  Vifcera.  Thefe  are  fmall,  round, 
fuperficial  Ulcers,  on  the  Infide  of  the  Mouth;  which,  upon 
an  accurate  Examination,  appear  to  be  Exulcerations  of  the 
Extremities  of  the  excretory  Dudts  of  thofe  Glands  which  fepa- 
rate  the  falivary  Humour,  and  convey  it  to  the  Mouth  :  Now 
when  this  Fluid  is,,  by  any  Caufe,  render’d  too  thick  and  vifcid, 
it  flops  up  the  Extremities  of  thefe  Canals,  which,  upon  this, 

exulcerate.  • 

Every  Part,  therefore,  into  which  fuch  excretory  Dudls  dif- 
charge  themfelves  in  a  natural  State,  are  fubjecl  to  Aphtha  y  as 
the  Lips,  Gums,  internal  Parts  of  the  Cheeks,  Tongue, 
Palate,  Fauces,  Tonfils,  Uvula,  Throat,  Stomach,  and  fmall 
Inteflines. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  large  Inteflines,  tho’  rarely,  are  infefled 
with  thefe  fmall  Exulcerations  ;  and  that  they  are  propagated 
thro’  the  whole  Inteflinal  T ube. 

The  Northern  People,  who  inhabit  marfhy  Places,  are  moft 
fubjedl  to  Aphtha  in  a  hot  and  rainy  Seafon  ;  and  Infants  and 
old  People  are,  in  general,  moft  affedted  with  them.  But  in 
Countries  which  are  warm  or  mountainous,  or  where  the  Air  is 
habitually  ferene  and  dry,  they  are  fcarcely  known.  See 
Asgyptia  Ulcera. 

Aphtha ,  in  the  Mouth,  are  ufually  preceded  by  a  continual 
putrid  Fever  ;  or  an  Intermittent,  degenerated  into  a  continual 
Fever,  which  began  with  a  Diarrhoea,  or  Dyfentery  ;  a  confi- 
derable  and  perpetual  Naufea,  Vomiting,  Lots  of  Appetite,  and 
great  Anxieties  about  the  Praecordia,  frequently  returning  ;  by 
greatWeaknefs,  or  any  confiderable  Evacuation  of  the  Humours  ; 
by  Stupor  and  Heavinefs  ;  by  unequal,  but  perpetual,  and  not 
very  violent  Drowfinefs  ;  and  by  perpetual  Complaints  of  a  Sen- 
fation  of  Heavinefs  and  Pain  about  the  Stomach :  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  thofe  preceded  by  great  Evacuations  of  the 
Humours  are  very  dangerous. 

Sometimes,  in  the  Beginning,  a  folitary  Puftule  will  appear  in 
different  Parts  of  the  Mouth  ;  as  upon  the  Tongue,  in  the 
Angles  of  the  Lips,  in  the  Fauces,  or  elfewhere,  without  any 
Certainty  as  to  the  Part  on  which  they  firft  are  viiible  ;  and 
thefe  are  generally  of  a  mild  Nature.  But  fometimes  they  appear 
firft  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Fauces,  and  a  white,  thick  Cruft, 
ihining  like  new  Bacon,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  Parts,  and 
afcends  flowly,  feems,  as  it  were,  to  proceed  from  the  CEfopha- 
gus  ;  Thefe  are  ufually  a  very  bad  Sort,  and  generally  fatal. 
But  the  worft  Sort,  and  of  which  the  Patient  very  feldom  reco¬ 
vers,  are  thofe  which  cover  the  whole  Mouth,  as  far  as  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Lips,  with  a  hard,  firm,  thick,  and  tenacious 
kind  of  Cruft.  The  two  laft  Species  fhould  feem  to  have  their 
Origin  in  the  Stomach,  and  thence  to  afcend  into  the  Mouth. 

The  Malignancy  of  Aphtha  may  be  eftimated  by  their  Colour. 
Thus  thofe  which  are  white  and  pellucid,  and  almoft  of  the 
Colour  of  Pearls,  are  the  leaft  malignant ;  thofe  which  are 
white,  but  opaque  by  reafon  of  their  Thicknefs,  are  more  fo ; 
but  not  fo  bad  as  thofe  which  are  brown,  yellow,  or  livid  : 
The  black  are,  of  all  others,  the  worft. 

When  thefe  Aphtha,  or  Aphthofe  Crufts,  have  adher’d  fome 
time  to  the  Parts  affedted,  they  begin  to  feparate,  and  be  loofen’d 
from  the  fubjacent  Part,  and  to  fall  off,  fo  that  all  the  affedted 
Parts  are,  by  Degrees,  and  fucceffively,  freed  from  them  :  But 
this  Separation  is  effected  in  fome  Kinds  fooner,  in  others  later. 
And  hence  alfo  we  may  judge  of  the  Degrees  of  Malignity  ;  for 
the  fooner  the  Separation  happens,  the  lefs  is  the  Danger. 

Sometimes  thefe,  when  fallen  off,  are  immediately  fucceeded 
by  frefti  Aphtha  ;  but  fometimes  this  Succeffion  happens  more 
fiowly,  and  fometimes  not  at  all :  Sometimes  alfo  the  fucceed- 
ing  Aphtha  are  as  thick,  or  more  fo,  than  the  firft  ;  and  hence 
alfo  the  Danger  may  be  eftimated ;  for  the  fooner  they  are 
renew'd,  and  the  thicker ,  the  greater  is  the  Malignity. 

From  confidering  what  has  been  premifed,  we  may  readily 
form  an  Idea  of  the  Seat,  Nature,  Caufe,  and  Symptoms  of 
Aphtha ?,  and  of  their  different  Sorts ;  and  hence  alfo  their 
Effects  may  be  underftood. 

Thus,  if  fuch  an  Aphthofe  Cruft,  as  is  above  defcrib’d,  covers 
the  whole  Superficies  of  the  Parts  mention’d,  all  Senfation, 
which  fhould  be  communicated  to  the  Nerves,  is  intercepted, 
and  the  Patient  lofes  his  Tafte.  Befides  this,  the  Egrefs  of  the 

t  Vol.  I..  • 
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Muicls,  by  thefe  obftrudted  Emiffaries,  is  utterly  prevented  • 
the  L-onlequences  of  which  are,  a  Drinefs  of  the  Parts,  a  Dila¬ 
tation  of  the  fubjacent  Veffels,  a  Putrefaaion  of  the  Fluids 
ftagnating  under  the  Aphtha f  Cruft,  and  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Parts  themfelves  in  which  they  ftagnate. . 

Hence  alfo  the  Orifices  of  the  abforbent  Veffels  are  obftrudt- 
ed  tn  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  frfefh  Chyle,  Fluids',  or  Medi¬ 
cines,  can  enter  them  ;  and  this  produces- all  thofe  Diforders 
which  may  proceed  from  a  Deficiency  of  Nourifhment,  and; 
in  the  End,  Death. 

When  thefe  Crufts  fall  oft,  there  is  an  increafed  Flux  of  Hu¬ 
mours  from  the  Mouths  of  the  diftended  Veffels  now  opened  j 
hence  a  large  Difcharge  of  Saliva,  or  a  Diarrhoea,  which  are 
good  Symptoms,  if  the  Aphthofe  Crufts  are  not  renew’d  ;•  but 
bad,  if  they  are. 

Upon  the  F alling-off  of  the  Crufts;  a  great  Pain  fucceeds  of 
the  Parts  underneath,  which  are  now  inflamed  and  expofed  : 
Thefe  often  difcharge  Blood,  whence  bloody  Saliva,  and  a 
bloody  Dyfentery. 

If  what  has  been  faid  is  applied  to  the  Stomach,  the  excre¬ 
tory  Dudts  of  the  Liver,  Pancreas,  and  of  the  other  -  Glands 
which  open  into  the  Inteflines,  we  may  form  an  Idea  of  an 
infinite  Number  of  Diforders  arifing  from  this  Diftem per  ;  info- 
much  that  a  farther  Detail  of  the  Prognoftics  will  be  fuper- 
fluOUSi- 

If  thefe  ulcerous  Crufts  are  very  flow  of  Separation;  thick, 
broad,  and  compact,  the  fubjacent  Flefh,  being,  as  it  were,  fuf- 
focated,  inflames,  fuppurates,  or  even  mortifies  ;  the  Confe- 
quences  of  which  are  malignant  Ulcers,  which  fometimes  affedt 
the  Os  Palati,  and  its  Periojieum  :  Hence  we  may  judge  of  their 
Effects  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteflines. 

The  CURE.- 

1.  The  Impulfe  of  the  vital  Fluids,-  upon  the  Parts  aft-edled; 
is  to  be  gently  excited,  and  fo  condudlpd,  that,  by  a  proper 
Supply  of  Fluids,  the  ulcerous  Crufts  may  be  loofen’d,  fepa- 
rated,  and  fall  oft  :  This  is  effected  by  drinking  great  Quantities 
of  warm,  diluting,  refolving,  and  abfterging  Liquids.  And 
becaufe,  in  fome  bad  Cafes,  the  Orifices  of  the  Ladteals  are  fo 
obturated  as  not  eafily  to  admit  the  Liquids  thus  taken.  Fomen¬ 
tations,  Vapours,  and  Baths,  are  of  Angular  Ufe.  The  very 
bell  Aliment  is  Bread  boil’d  in  Water,  and  then  mixed  with 
Wine  and  Honey. 

Take  of  fweet  Almonds  blanch’d,  two  Ounces ;  of  Pifta* 
chio-nut  Kernels,  one  Ounce  ;  of  the  Four  greater  and 
leffer  cold  Seeds  bruifed,  each  three  Drams ;  of  excorti¬ 
cated  Oats,  three  Ounces  :  Boil  thefe  in  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  that  two  Pints  of  the  Liquor  may  at  laft 
remain,  in  a  clofe  Veffel  for  an  Hour;  and  then  add,  of 
Liquorice-root,  an  Ounce,  and  let  them  boil  together  a 
little  :  Then  let  the  boiled  Ingredients  be  throughly  bruifed 
in  the  Decodtion  ;  and  of  this  let  the  Patient  drink  fre¬ 
quently  ;  and  with  this  let  him  wafh  his  Mouth*  Or, 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Carrots,  Skirrets,  China,  Sarfaparilla, 
and  T urneps,  each  four  Ounces  ;  of  whole  Barley,  ari 
Ounce  :  Let  thefe  Ingredients  be  well  bruifed,  and  boiled 
in  Water;  and,  to  thirty  Ounces  of  the  exprefs’d  Liquor, 
add,  of  Syrup  of  Marfh-mallows,  an  Ounce.  Let  this 
be  ufed  as  the  preceding. 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Turneps  unpar’d,  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  ;  let  them  be  grated  or  rafped,  and  let  the  Juice  be 
prefs’d  out ;  and,  whilft  it  is  boiling,  let  it  be  defpumated ; 
then,  to  fixteen  Ounces  of  this  Juice,  add  the  Yolks  of 
two  Eggs ;  and  of  Syrup  of  Violets,  two  Ounces.  Let 
the  Patient  take  half  an  Ounce  every  half  Hour. . 

The  moft  proper  Aliments,  befides  thofe  mention’d  before* 
are  Dec  options  of  the  farinaceous  Vegetables. 

2.  The  Cruft  muft  be  difpofed  to  feparate  foon  and  eafily  ; 
which  is  effedted  by  Fomentations,  Gargarifms,  and  ClyftcrS  J 
Thefe  muft  confift  of  warm,  relaxing,  emollient,  and  deterg¬ 
ing  Liquors,  which  moiften  the  Parts  by  adhering  to  them  a 
fufficient  time,  and  which  refill  Putrefadtion.  Thus* 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  Brank-urfine,  Marfh-mal¬ 
lows,  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  Mullein,  Mercury,  Lady's* 
mantle,  each  two  Ounces ;  of  the  Roots  of  Marfh-mal¬ 
lows,  an  Ounce ;  of  the  Roots  of  T urneps,  ten  Ounces : 
To  three  Pints  of  the  Decodtion,  made  with  Water,  and 
exprefs’d,  add  the  Yolks  of  four  Eggs ;  and  Honey  of 
Rofes,  two  Ounces.  With  this  let  the  Mouth  be  perpe¬ 
tually  wafhed,  or  gargled. 

Make  a  Cataplafm  of  the  Refiduitm,  to  be  applied  external¬ 
ly  to  the  Regiori  of  the  Fauces. 

Let  Clvflere  alfo  of  this  Decodtion  be  adminifter'd. 

7  H 
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3.  As  foon  as  the  Cruft  is  fallen  off,  it  will  be  proper  to  life 
anodyne  and  demulcent  Remedies,  and  fuch  as  contribute  to 
ftrengthen  the  relax’d  Parts.  Thus, 

Take  of  Syrup  of  white  Poppies,  two  Ounces ;  of  Cream, 
two  Ounces ;  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs  ;  of  Rofe- water, 
two  Ounces  :  Let  a  little  of  this  be  held  continually  in  the 
Mouth.  Or, 

Take  of  the  Jelly  of  Hartfhorn,  or  of  Flefh,  made  very 
thick,  and  cut  into  Slices,  a  fuffieient  Quantity :  Let  one 
of  thefe  Slices  be  perpetually  diffolving  on  the  Tongue,  and 
fo  gradually  fwallow’d. 

Thefe  two  Medicines  a&  agreeably  upon  the  excoriated  Parts ; 
and  the  following  contributes  to  ftrengthen  them.. 

Take  of  the  Deco&ion  of  the  frefti  Leaves  of  Agrimony, 
feven  Ounces  ;  of  Honey  of  Rofes,  an  Ounce.  Let  this 
be  applied  perpetually  to  the  affeCted  Parts. 

4.  As  foon  as  the  Fever  is  abated,  a  Sediment  appears  in  the 
Urine,  and  the  Pulfe  begins  to  be  free,  corroborating  Medicines 
are  to  be  dire&ed.  Thus, 

Take  of  the  Root  of  the  Iharp-pointed  Dock,  an  Ounce  ; 
of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  and  that  of  Tamarilk,  each  fix 
Drams  ;  of  the  Leaves  of  Agrimony,  one  Handful :  Boil 
thefe  Ingredients  in  a  fuffieient  Quantity  of  Water,  and  to 
a  Pint  and  an  half  of  the  DecodHon  add,  of  the  Syrup  of 
Kermes,  an  Ounce.  Of  this  let  the  Patient  take  half  an 
Ounce  every  Hour.  This  corroborates  the  relax’d  Veffels 
Of  the  Inteftines. 

Sydenham  advifes  in  thofe  aphtha  which  happen  at  the  End 
of  Fevers,  together  with  Hiccoughs,  to  give  an  EleCtuary  of 
an  Ounce  of  the  Bark,  made  up  with  the  Syrup  of  red  Poppies, 
or  in  the  Form  of  Pills.  Of  this  he  directs  the  Patient  to  take 
one  twelfth  Part  every  four  Hours,  drinking  after  it  a  Draught 
of  Whey  ;  and  he  fays,  it  is  the  moft  effedtual  Remedy  he  has 
met  with,  provided  the  Virtues  of  the  Remedy  are  not  impair’d 
by  continually  confining  the  Patient  to  his  Bed. 

5.  At  the  End  of  the  Diftemper,  fome  corroborating  Purge 
Ihould  be  adminifter’d.  Thus, 

Take  of  Rhubarb  a  Dram  and  a  half ;  yellow  Myrobalans, 
with  the  Nuclei,  an  Ounce  and  a  half :  Boil  in  a  fuffieient 
Quantity  of  Water  for  three  Ounces  of  the  ftrain’d  De- 
co&ion ;  to  which  add,  of  Syrup  of  Succory  with  Rhu¬ 
barb  twelve  Drams.  Make  a  purging  Potion. 

From  the  preceding  Hiftory  and  Cure  of  Aphtha ,  many  ob- 
feure  p  radical  Problems  may  be  explained. 

Thus,  if  a  Reafon  fhould  be  required,  Why,  in  a  Fever, 
attended  with  a  Diarrhoea  or  Dyfentery,  Aphtha  frequently  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  End  of  the  Diftemper  ? 

It  may  be  anfwer’d,  Becaufe  the  moft  fluid  Parts  of  the 
Secretions  are  carried  off,  and  only  the  moft  vifeid  remain  in 
the  excretory  Veffels  of  the  Glands. 

Why  does  this  happen  principally  to  Children  and  old  Peo¬ 
ple  ? 

Becaufe  in  Children  the  Vires  Vita  are  languid  j  in  old  Peo¬ 
ple  the  Juices  are  fubjedt  to  Vifcidities. 

Why  are  thofe  particularly  fubjedt  to  thefe  Aphtha ,  who,  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  Fever,  have  been  treated  with  Medicines, 
Aliment,  or  a  Regimen,  which  are  heating  or  aftringent  ? 

Becaufe  Aftringents  brace  up  the  Orifices  of  the  excretory 
Dudts  j  and  a  hot  Treatment  draws  off  the  thinner  Parts  of  the 
Fluids. 

Why  does  a  Purge,  adminifter’d  in  the  Beginning  of  fuch 
Diftempers,  prevent  Aphtha  ? 

Becaufe  by  this  means  thofe  Vifcidities  which  flick  in  the 
Dudts,  and  caufe  Aphtha  afterwards,  are  carried  off. 

Why  does  a  troublefome  and  fatal  Hiccough  frequently  ac¬ 
company  the  worft  Species  of  Aphtha  ? 

Becaufe,  in  this  Cafe,  the  Stomach  is  cover’d  with  an  Aph- 
thofe  Cruft,  which  falling  off,  the  Extremities  of  the  Nerves 
are  left  bare,  and  are  confequently  eafily  irritated  to  Convul- 
fions,  and  liable  to  Inflammation  and  Gangrene. 

Why  net  Aphtha  in  the  Mouth  joined,  by  Hippocrates ,  with 
luofe  Bellies ,  and  Proftration  of  Appetite  ? 

Becaufe  when  the  internal  Coat  of  the  Stomach  is  cover’d 
with  Aphtha ,  there  muft  be  a  Lofs  of  Appetite,  or  a  Chylofe 
Diarrhoea,  becaufe  the  Chyle  cannot  enter  the  Ladleals ;  the 
Stomach  is  feldom  affedted  with  thefe  Aphtha ,  but  the  Inteftines 
are  fo  likewife. 

Why  does  an  Aphthofe  Covering  of  the  Stomach  produce  a 
Lientery  ? 

Becaufe  no  proper  diluting  Humour  can  be  fecreted  in  the 
Stomach,  and  therefore  no  Digeftion  can  be  performed,  ajid  the 
f  Aliment  muft  go  out  of  the  Stomach  as  it  enter’d* 


Why  are  black  Aphtha  efteem’d  fatal  ? 

Becaufe  they  tend  to  a  Gangrene. 

Why  do  Aphtha  in  the  Mouths  of  pregnant  Women  prefage 
a  Mifcarriage  ? 

Firft,  becaufe  they  are  Evidences  of  a  confiderable  Vifcidity, 
and  perhaps  Acrimony,  of  the  Juices ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe 
they  prevent  a  due  Supply  of  Chyle  from  entering  the  Ladleals ; 
both  which  are  Hindrances  to  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Foetus. 

Why  are  Aphtha  frequent  in  Putrefadtions  of  the  Lungs, 
Liver,  or  other  principal  Vifeera  ? 

Becaufe  the  putrid  Matter  convey’d  from  the  Abfcefs  of  thefe 
Vifeera  to  the  Blood,  arid  thence  to  the  Glands,  imprefs  upon 
the  feveral  Secretions  an  acrimonious  Taint  j  hence  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  excretory  Dudls  are  corroded. 

In  a  Confumption  nothing  is  a  more  certain  Prefage  of  Death 
than  thefe  Aphtha. 

Why  does  a  Tumor,  Heat,  Suffocation,  and  a  Quinfey,' 
fometimes  fucceed  a  Refrigeration  of  Aphtha  ? 

Becaufe  by  contradling  the  Aphtha  and  fubjacent  Parts,  the 
Aphtha  are  prevented  from  falling  off,  and  the  Veffels  under¬ 
neath  are  obftrudted  ;  hence  the  Parts  fwell,  and  are  inflamed  : 
And  hence  we  may  account  for  Deliria,  Anxieties,  Want  of 
Reft,  and  cold  Sweats,  which  frequently  enfue,  and  prove 
fatal. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  let  cold  Air,  or  cold 
Drinks  of  any  Kind,  be  applied  to  thefe  Aphtha  :  Some  have 
died  fuddenly,  who  have  held  cold  Water  in  their  Mouths,  when 
they  have  had  Aphtha  there. 

Upon  the  Whole,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  Rule,  that  Aph¬ 
tha  which  are  pellucid,  white,  thin,  diffeminated,  foft,  which 
eafily  feparate  without  Renovation,  and  which  are  fuperficial, 
are  of  a  good  Sort. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  which  are  very  white  and  opake, 
yel’ow,  brown,  or  black,  which  are  in  great  Quantities,  thick, 
cohering,  hard,  tenacious,  corroding,  and  which  perpetually 
repullulate,  are  extremely  bad. 

Dr.  Harris ,  in  his  Chirurgical  Differtations,  difapproves  very 
much  the  Ufe  of  Spirit  of  vitriol,  Oil  of  Sulphur,  or  burnt 
Alum,  in  Aphtha  ;  for  he  fays,  thefe  corrofive  Applications 
will  incline  them  to  turn  cancerous.  Inftead  of  thefe,  he  ad¬ 
vifes  a  Deco&ion  of  Elm-bark  with  the  Leaves  of  Sanicle,  for 
a  Gargarifm.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Boerhaave. 

Dionis ,  however,  recommends  Honey  of  Rofes  acidulated 
with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  as  a  proper  Mixture  to  touch  malignant 
Aphtha  with  in  Children.  And  Sydenham ,  in  the  Cafe  of  a 
young  Gentleman  with  Aphtha ,  ccnfequent  to  the  Iliac  Paffion* 
tells  us,  he  ufed  fuccefsfully  the  following. Gargari fin  : 

Take  of  Verjuice,  half  a  Pint;  Syrup  of  Rafpberries,  a» 
Ounce  ;  mix,  and  make  a  Gargarifm.  _ 


And  indeed  the  general  Directions  we  meet  with  in  Authors, 
with  refpeCt  to  Aphtha ,  are,  to  apply  Remedies  fomewhat  cor¬ 
rofive  ;  but  I  have  taken  the  lefs  Notice  of  thefe,  becaufe  both 
Reafon  and  Experience  are  on  the  Side  of  the  contrary  Me¬ 
thod  recommended  by  Boerhaave  and  Harris. 

There  are  fome  Empirical  Remedies  for  Aphtha  ;  but  none 
feems  fo  very  extraordinary  as  that  which  confifts  in  anointing 
the  Crown  of  the  Head  with  the  beft  Oil  of  Bays,  which  is 
faid  to  cure  effectually  the  Aphtha  of  Children.  This  I  had 
from  a  Phyfician  of  Veracity,  who  allured  me  he  had  frequent¬ 
ly  been  a  Witnefs  of  its  falutary  EffeCts. 

APHTHARTOS,  from  cl  Negative-,  and  pita'fa, 

to  corrupt.  Incorruptible.  Cajlellus. 

APHYA,  APUA,  dyvcL,  a  fmall  Fifh.  Hence  a?t 

coy.cL,  in  Hippocrat.  oriel  Lib.  2.  fignifies  a  pale 

whitilh  Colour,  like  that  of  the  FHh  Apua ,  proceeding  from  a 
great  Haemorrhage.  Galen  in  Exeg.  See  Apua. 

APHYLLANTHES,  d<pvKha.vQk,  from  a.  Negat. 
a  Leaf,  and  a  Flower.  It  feems  to  fignify  anapetalous 

Flower, 

APHYLLANTES  ANGUILLARjE,  a  fort  of  Daily. 


Raii  Hiji.  Plant.  See  Bellis. 

APHYLLANTES  MONSPEL.  See  Caryophyllus. 
APHYSOS,  AQ  v<r&,  from  a  Negative,  and 

or  tpvaidco,  to  blow.  Void  of  Flatulency,  fo  a? w®' »«“/** 
Galen ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  6.  rSr  toot,  is  a  Diet  that  generates 
no  Inflations.  , 

APHYTACORES,  a  fort  of  Trees,  reported  m  Pltnyt 
Lib.  31.  Cap.  2.  to  produce  Amber. 

APIASTRUM.  See  Melissa.  ,  .  ,r  , 

APICES,  [of  Apex,  a  Top,  or  Point]  thofe  little  Knobs 

that  grow  on  the  Stamina  in  the  Middle  ot  the  h  lower.  ey 
are  comnjonly  of  a  dark-pur  pi  ilh  Colour,  and  have  Deen  di  co¬ 
vered,  by  the  Help  of  Microfcopes,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  fort 
of  Seed-veffels,  containing  in  them  fmall  globular  or  ova  ai 
tides,  of  various  Colours,  and  exquifitely  formed.  ar® 

by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  kind  of  Male  Sperm,  which,  falling 
down  into  the  Floyyfr,  fecundates  and  ripens  the  need.  Mi  tr 

Dim,mrh  '  *  /  ■  AFUTES, 
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APIITES,  Perry,  a  fort  of  Wine  made  of  the  Juice  of 
Pears.  Hijl.  Plant.  See  Apites. 

APINEL.  This  Root  grows  in  fome  of  the  American 
IHands,  and  is  by  the  native  Savages  called  Tabacani ;  but  by 
ns  Apinel-root,  from  the  Name  of  a  Captain  of  Horfe,  whb 
ferved  there  for  fome  time,  and  fir  ft  made  the  Europe  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it. 

It  is  fo  efficacious  agairift  Serpents,  that  in  order  to  deftroy 
them,  nothing  more  is  necefl'ary  than  to  thruft  a  Piece  of  ft 
into  their  Mouths  upon  the  Point  of  a  Rod.  If  a  Perfon 
chews  it,  and  befmears  his  Hands  and  Feet  with  it.  Serpents 
not  only  ftiun  and  fly  from  him,  but,  what  is  more  furprifing, 
he  may  catch  them  without  any  Danger,  and  do  with  them 
whatever  he  has  a  mind.  ’Tis  alfo  obferved,  that  thefe  noxious 
and  poifonous  Animals  will  never  enter  a  Chamber  in  which  a 
Piece  of  this  Root  is  kept.  Thefe  Fadls  are  attefted  by  Mr. 
De  Hautcrive.  This  Root,  fo  ufeful  for  the  Prefer vation  of 
Mankind,  would  alfo  be  beneficial  for  their  Propagation,  if 
that  flood  in  need  of  forced  Aids ;  which  People  in  this  Cafe 
are  not  much  inclined  to  ufe,  fince  the  End  is  fufficiently  an- 
fwered  by  Inftindt.  Hijloir.  deV  Acad.  R.  A.  1724. 

APIOS,  Offic.  J.  B.  3.  666.  Raii  Hift.  1.  870.  Apios 
vera,  Ger.  407.  Emac.  504.  Apios  five  Ifcbias,  Chab.  533. 
Apios  five  Tithymalus  tuber  ofus,  Park.  Theat.  105.  Tithymalus 
tuberofus  pyriformi  radice,  C.  B.  Pin.  292.  Tourn.  Inft.  87. 

Hift.  Oxon.  3.  342.  ROUND  KNOBBED-ROOTED 
SPURGE. 

Apios,  otherwife  called  Ifchias ,  Mountain  or  Wood  Cha- 
mabalanos,  and  by  fome  Linozofis ,  fhoots  forth  two  or  three 
reedy,  flender,  red  Stalks,  which  rife  but  little  above  the 
Ground.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Rue,  only  more  ob¬ 
long  and  narrower.  It  bears  a  fmall  Seed,  and  its  Root,  which 
refembles  that  of  Afphodel,  is  fhaped  much  like  a  Pear,  but 
rounder,  and  full  of  Juice.  The  Bark  is  black  on  the  Outfide, 
but  white  within. 

The  upper  Part  of  the  Root,  taken,  expels  Phlegm  and  Bile 
by  Vomiting,  the  lower  Part  by  Stool;  but  the  Whole,  taken 
together,  purges  both  upwards  and  downwards.  If  you  defire 
to  extract  the  Juice,  cut  the  Roots  in  Pieces,  and  put  them  into 
a  Veffel  of  Water  ;  ftir  them  about,  and  take  off  the  Liquor 
that  fwims  a- top  with  a  Feather,  and  dry  it.  Fifteen  Grains 
of  this,  drank,  will  both  vomit  and  purge.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  4. 
Cap.  1 77. 

Pliny  fays,  the  Root  is  like  an  Onion,  but  larger  ;  and  the 
Pith  of  it  is  white,  but  the  Bark  clack.  They  dig  it  in  the 
Spring,  bruife  it,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  Veffel,  and  throw¬ 
ing  away  what  fwims  a-top,  the  reft  of  the  Juice  purges  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards,  taken  to  the  Quantity  of  fifteen  Grains 
in  Hydromel.  The  Meafure  of  One-eighth  of  a  Pint  is  a 
Dofe  for  hydropical  Patients.  The  Powder  of  the  dry’d  Root 
is  alfo  given  in  a  Potion.  Lib.  26.  Cap.  8. 

It  is  a  Species  of  Spurge,  or  a  Plant  which  fends  forth  many 
fmall  and  low  Stalks,  flender,  round,  and  reddilh,  lying  often 
upon  the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  ftiort,  refembling 
thofe  of  wild  Rue,  but  lefs.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  form’d  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Cup,  cut  into  many  Divifions,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  Colour. 
When  this  Flower  falls  off,  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  triangular 
Fruit,  which  divides  itfelf  into  three  Apartments,  each  of  which 
inclofes  one  oblong  Seed;  the  Root  is  tuberous,  and  of  the 
Figure  of  a  Pear,  more  flender  at  the  Bottom  than  at  the 
Top,  black  on  the  Outfide,  and  white  within,  full  of  a  great 
deal  of  Milk.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  Root  is  large 
and  well  grown,  the  Plant  is  fmall ;  but  when  the  Root  is 
fmafll,  the  Plant  is  larger.  It  grows  in  hot  Countries,  and  in 
mountainous  Places.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Effential  Salt 
and  Oil,  mix’-d  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Phlegm  and  Earth. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  works  by  Vomit,  and  by  Stool,  with 
Violence.  They  pretend,  that  the  fuperior  Part  works  upwards, 
and  the  inferior  downwards ;  but  both  the  Parts  of  the  Root 
have  the  fame  Virtues.  Lemery  de  Drogues. 

Apios,  a  Pear-tree.  Oribafus ,  Aetius.  See  Pyrus. 

^ Pj^  Apes* 

APITES,  APITES  VINUM,  dorhuf,  dor'mii  o/v&>,  from 
the  Pear-tree,  Perry,  Wine  of  Pears.  It  is  thus  pre- 

parol  : 

■ 

Take  the  Pears,  which  muft  not  be  very  ripe,  and  cut  them 
in  Pieces,  as  you  would  Turneps,  taking  out  the  Seeds ; 
then  put  the  Weight  of  eleven  or  twelve  Pounds  of  them 
into  ten  Gallons  and  a  Quarter  of  Muft,  and  let  it  mace¬ 
rate  for  thirty  Days ;  after  which  ftrain  it  off,  and  fet  it 
afide  for  Ufe. 
r  * 

It  is  thus  otherwife  prepared : 

Cut  and  pound  the  Pears,  and  having  preffed  out  the  Juice, 
with  every  twelve  Pints  thereof,  mix  one  Pint  of  Honev, 

and  fet  it  afide. 


API 

After  the  fame  Manner  are  prepared  Wines  of  Carobs,  Medj 
lars,  and  Services.  All  thefe  Kinds  are  aftringent,  have  a  grate¬ 
ful  Sournefs,  and  aregobd  for  the  Stomach,  and  reftrain  inward 
Fluxes.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  32. 

APIUM.  Smallage. 

The  Garden  Smallage  is  an  Herb  effedlual  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes  as  Coriander,  and,  made  into  a  Cataplafm  with  Bread, 
or  fine  Flour,  is  alfo  good  for  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes.  It 
tomforts  a  hot  Stomach,  and  repreffes  the  BfeaftS  when  turgid 
with  grumous  Milk ;  it  provokes  Urine,  whether  it  be  eaten 
boiled  or  raw.  The  Decodtion  of  the  Herb  and  the  Roots  re* 
fifts  Poifon;  and  excites  Vomiting,  but  binds  the  Belly.  The 
Seed  is  a  more  powerful  Diuretic  and  Alexipharmic,  relieves 
thofe  who  have  lwallowed  Litharge,  and  is  a  good  Carminative; 
It  is  an  ufeful  Ingredient  in  anodyne  and  theriacal  Remedies, 
and  in  fuch  as  are  preferibed  againft  Coughs.  Dio  for  ides ,  Lib . 
3.  Cap.  74. 

The  Heleofelinum,  or  Marfh  Smallage,  that  grows  in 
watry  Places,  is  larger  than  the  Gardeii  Kind,  and  ufeful  for 
the  fame  Purpofes.  Idem,  Cap.  75* 

The  Oreofelinum  (Mountain  Parfley)  fhoots  up  from  a  flender 
Root  a  Angle  Stalk  a  Span  high,  which  fpreads  into  little 
Branches  and  Heads  like  Hemlock,  but  much  flenderer,  and 
bearing  an  oblong,  flender,  acrid,  and  fragrant  Seed,  like  that 
of  Cumin  ;  it  grows  on  rocky  and  hilly  Places; 

The  Seed  and  Root,  drank  in  Wine,  provoke  Urine  and  the 
Menfes.  It  is  mixed  in  Antidotes  with  other  Ingredients  of 
diuretic  and  heating  Qualities.  But  we  muft  take  care  not  to 
miftake  the  Oreofelinum  for  the  Petrofelinum ,  or  what  grows 
on  Rocks  ;  for  the  Petrofelinum  is  another  thing.  Idem , 
Cap.  76. 

The  Apium  which  they  call  Petrofelinum ,  groWs  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  on  craggy  Places,  having  a  Seed  like  Bifhops-weed,  but 
more  feented,  acrid,  and  aromatic,  being  a  Diuretic,  and  Em- 
menagogue*  It  is  good  for  the  Gripes  and  Wind  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Colon,  and  for  Pains  in- the  Side,-  Kidneys  and  Blad¬ 
der,  being  taken  in  a  Potion.  It  is  mixed  with  other  Diuretics 
in  Antidotes.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.-  Cap.  77. 

Hippofelinum  is  by  fome  called  Grielum ,  by  others  Agriofeli- 
num ,  by  others  Smyrnium ,  though  the  proper  Snip  mi  urn  be  an¬ 
other  thing;  It  is  larger  and  whiter  than  the  Garden  Apium , 
with  a  tall,  hollow,  tender  Stalk,  diftinguifhed,  as  it  were,  by 
Lines.  The  Leaves  are  larger,  inclining  to  a  Scarlet ;  the  Tops 
of  the  Branches  are  like  thofe  of  Rofemary,  and  laden  with 
Flowers,  which  form  themfelves  into  an  Umbella;  The  Seed 
is  black,  oblong,  folid,  acrimonious,  and  aromatic.  The  Root 
is  fweet-feented,  white,  and  of  a  grateful  Tafte,  not  thick  in 
Body.  It  grows  in  fhady  Places,  and  by  the  Sides  of  Marfhes, 
and  is  eaten  like  Smallage  and  other  Greens.  The  Root  is 
eaten  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  dreffed 
either  alone  or  with  Fifh  ;  they  are  alfo  pickled  raw. 

The  Seed,  drank  in  Mulfum,  provokes  the  Menfes;  and,ufed 
either  in  a  Potion  or  Litus,  warms  thofe  who  fhiver  with  Cold, 
and  helps  the  Strangury.  The  Root  works  the  lame  Effedb. 
Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  78. 

Apium  is  an  Herb  mightily  in  Requeft;  its  Branches,  in  great 
Quantities,  fwim  in  our  Soops,  and  have  a  peculiar  Grateful- 
nefs  in  Pickles.  Befides,  if  it  be  made  into  a  Litus  with  Ho¬ 
ney,  and  the  Eyes  anointed  therewith,  fo  that  they  may  be  now¬ 
and-then  fomented  with  the  warm  Decodfion  of  the  fame,  it 
gives  wonderful  Relief  in  Defluxions,  and  alfo  in  Rheums  ori 
other  Parts,  if  it  be  bruifed  and  apply’d  alone,  or  with  Bread, 
or  Polenta.  Fifties,  when  fick  in  Ponds,  are  recovered  with 
green  Apium.  But  among  the  Knowing,  there  is  nothing 
dug  out  of  the  Earth,  that  has  been  the  Subject  of  a  greater 
Variety  of  Opinions.  It  has  a  Diftindtion  of  Sexes.  Chry- 
fppus  tells  us,  that  the  Female  has  crifper  Leaves  and  hard, 
with  a  thick  Stalk,  and  a  hot  acrimonious  Tafte.  Dionyfius 
fays  it  is  blacker,  has  a  ftiort  Root,  and  breeds  Worms.  Both 
thefe  Authors  agree  in  making  it ,  forbidden,  and  altogether 
unlawful  to  be  eaten,  as  being  appropriated  to  funeral  Feafts, 
and  alfo  hurtful  to  the  Sight.  The  Stalk  of  the  Female,  they  • 
fay,  breeds  Worms,  for  which  Reafon  thofe  who  eat  of  it,  of 
either  Sex,  become  barren  ;  and  that  Children,  fuckled  by  Wo-  > 
men  who  eat  it,  become  affedted  with  the  Falling  Sicknefs. 
The  Male  Kind,  they  grant,  is  more  innocent,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  condemn’d  with  the  other  forbidden  Plants; 

TheLeaves,  apply’d,  mollify  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Breafts ;  and, 
boiled  in  Water,  make  it  more  grateful  to  the  Tafte.  The 
Juice,  efpecially  of  the  Root,  drank  in  Wine,  mitigates  Pains 
of  the  Loins ;  the  fame,  inftilled,  helps  Thicknefs  of  Hearing; 
The  Seed  provokes  Urine  and  the  Menfes,  and  brings  away  the 
Secundines.  The  Decodlion  of  the  Seed  takes  away  the  Marks 
of  Blows,  if  the  Parts  be  fomented  therewith.  Made  into  a 
Litus  with  the  White  of  an  Egg,  or  the  Decodtion  ot  it  in 
Water  being  drank,  it  cures  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys.  Bruifed 
in  cold  Water,  it  heals  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth,  I  he  Seed,  drank 
in  Wine,  or  the  Root  in  old  Wine,  breaks  the  Stone  in 
the  Bladder  ;  it  is  alfo  given  in  White  Wine  fo  thofe  who  are 
aftedled  with  $be  Jaundice. 
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Olufatrum ,  otherwife  called  Hippofelinum  j  is  good  again#  the 
Poifon  of  Scorpions ;  the  Seed,  drank,  cures  the  Gripes  j  and  the 
Decoaion  thereof  in  Mulfutn ,  being  drank,  relieves  under  a 
Difficulty  of  Urine.  The  Root,  boiled  in  Wine,  expels  the 
Stone,  and  mitigates  the  Pains  of  the  Sides  and  Loins ;  being 
drank,  and  the  Parts  anointed  with  the  fame,  it  cures  the  Bite 
of  a  mad  Dog.  The  Juice,  drank,  warms  thofe  who  fhiver 

Some  make  a  fourth  Kind,  called  Oreofelinum ,  which  is  an 
upright  Plant,  a  Span  high,  and  has  a  Seed  like  Camin,  which  is 
effectual  in  provoking  Urine  and  theMenfes.  The  Heleofelinum 
has  a  particular  Virtue  againft  Spiders  ;  and  Women  take  the 
'Oreofelinum  in  Wine,  as  an  Emmenagogue.  Pliny,  Lib .  20. 
Cap.  11. 

Another  Kind  grows  on  Rocks,  and  is  by  fome  called  Petro - 
felinum.  It  has  a  peculiar  Efficacy  in  an  Abfcefs,  if  to  two 
Spoonfuls  of  the  Juice  you  add  One-eighth  of  a  Pint  of  Juice' 
of  Horehound,  and  three  times  that  Quantity  of  warm  Water. 
Some  add  Bufelinum ,  which  differs  from  the  Garden  Kind  in 
the  Shorthefs  of  its  Stalk,  and  the  reddifh  Colour  of  its  Root ; 
but  has  the  fame  Virtues,  and  is  a  powerful  Remedy  againft 
the  Bites  of  Serpents,  either  drank,  or  ufed  as  a  Litus.  Idem , 
Cap.  12. 

Apium  is  of  all  Garden  Herbs  the  flowed  in  fhooting  out  of 
the  Ground,  not  appearing  before  the  fortieth  Day  when 
quickeft,  but  generally  not  before  the  fiftieth  Day.  Idem , 
Lib.  19.  Cap.  7.  It  is  fown  after  the  Vernal  Equinox,  the  Seed 
being  firft  a  little  bruifed  in  a  Mortar,  which,  they  fancy, 
makes  it  the  more  crifped,  as  well  as  when,  after  fowing,  it  is 
preffed  down  with  a  Roller,  or  the  Feet.  It  has  a  peculiar  Pro¬ 
perty  of  changing  its  Colour.  In  Achaia  it  has  the  Honour 
to  crown  the  Conquerors  in  the  facred  Nemean  Games.  Idem , 
Lib.  19.  Cap.  8. 

This  is  the  Account  given  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Apium, 
by  the  Antients.  But  Miller  enumerates  thirteen  Species. 

Dale  mentions  fix  Sorts  of  Apiu?n  ufed  in  Medicine.  The 
firft  is  the 

Apium  et  Eleoselinum,  Offic.  Apium  vulgare  five  pa- 
lufire ,  Mer.  Pin.  9.  Park.  Theat.  296.  Apium  vulgare  ingra- 
tius,  J.  B.  3.  100.  Apium  palufire  Heleofelinum,  Chab.  396. 
Apium  palufire  five  Offic  inarum,  Raii  Hift.  1.  447.  Synop.  3. 
214.  Apium  Offic  inarum  five  Paludapium,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  20. 
Phyti  -Brit.  9.  Apium  palufire ,  &  ApiumOjficinarum ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  154.  Tourn.  Inft.  305.  Elem.  Bot.  254.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  58.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  293.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  229.  Apium 
palufire  Paludapium  diftum ,  Mor.  Umb.  21.  Eleo felinum,  feu, 
Paludapium,  Ger.  862.  Emac.  1014.  SMALLAGE. 

The  Roots  of  Smallage  are  about  a  Finger  thick,  wrinkled, 
and  finking  deep  in  the  Earth,  of  a  white  Colour,  from  which 
fpring  many  winged  Leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  Parfley,  but 
are  larger,  of  a  yellower  Colour,  each  Angle  Leaf  being  fome¬ 
what  three-fquare  ;  the  Stalks  grow  to  be  two  or  three  Foot 
high,  fmooth-chanelled,  and  fomewhat  angular,  and  very  much 
branched  ;  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  come  forth  Umbels 
of  fmall  yellowifh  Flowers,  followed  by  Seed  lefs  than  Parfley- 
feed,  paler  and  hotter.  The  whole  Plant  is  of  a  ftrong  un¬ 
grateful  Savour.  It  grows  in  marfhy  watry  Places,  flowering 
find  ripening  Seed  in  the  Summer. 

The  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Seed,  are  ufed. 

The  Roots  are  diuretic,  and  very  good  for  the  Stoppage  of 
Urine,  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  and  open  Obftrudtions  of  the 
Liver  and  Spleen,  and  help  the  Dropfy  and  Jaundice,  and  re¬ 
move  Female  Obftrudtions.  The  Leaves  are  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture  and  are  one  of  the  Herbs  which  are  eaten  in  the  Spring, 
to  fweeten  and  purify  the  Blood,  and  cure  the  Scurvy  ;  the  Seed 
is  hot  and  carminative,  and  is  one  of  the  Four  leffer  hot  Seeds, 
the  Root  is  one  of  the  Five  opening  Roots.  Miller  Bot. 
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Cordus  juftly  obferved,  that  the  Apium  fativum ,  which  is  our 
Celeri,  did  not  differ  from  the  Smallage,  any  otherwife  than 
by  Culture.  This  Plant  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  aromatic.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  oily  volatile  Salt,  from  which  the  Sal 
Ammoniac  is  not  quite  difengaged,  but  diffolved  in  a  great  deal 
of  Phlegm,  and  united  with  a  great  deal  of  Earth.  By  the 
Chymical  Analyfis,  it  yields,  befide  feveral  acid  Liquors,  a 

freat  deal  of  Sulphur  and  Earth,  a  pretty  deal  of  an  urinous 
pirit,  and  a  little  concreted  volatile  Salt.  Thus  it  is  no  Wonder, 
that  this  Plant  fhould  be  Aperitive,  Diuretic,  Febrifugous,  and 
Vulnerary.  Six  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  its  Leaves,  mixed  with 
two  Ounces  of  the  Peruvian  Bark ,  is  a  certain  Cure  for  a 
Quartan  Ague,  find  wherefoever  there  are  Obftrudtions  in  the 
lower  Belly.  In  the  Scurvy,  the  Juice  of  Smallage  is  no  lefs 
efficacious  than  that  of  Scurvy-grafs,  to  ftrengthen  the  Gums, 
and  cleanfe  the  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth.  Cancerous,  and  other 
Ulcers  may  be  bathed  alfo  with  it.  The  Root  is  made  ufc  of  in 
Aperitive  Ptifans,  Decoftions,  Apozems,  and  Syrups.  To 
draw  the  Milk,  boil  equal  Parts  of  the  Leaves  of  Smallage  and 
Mint  in  Whey ;  ftrain  it,  and  fprinkle  it  with  Smallage-feeds 
powdered.  Martyn’s  Tournefort » 
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Bartholomaus  Zorn ,  in  his  Botanologia ,  fays,  that  it  grows 
naturally  in  moift,  marfhy,  and  fhady  Places.  It  is  alfo  planted 
in  Gardens,  where  it  is  known  under  the  Name  of  Sailary. 
Both  the  Seed6  and  Roots  are  ufed,  efpecially  in  Obftrudiorts 
of  the  Liver  and  Spleen  ;  they  warm,  dry,  purify,  and  atte¬ 
nuate  ;  they  occafion  a  Difcharge  of  the  Urine  and  Gravel,  pro¬ 
voke  the  Menftrual  Evacuations  of  Women,  and  carry  off  Fe¬ 
vers,  Jaundice,  and  Dropfies ;  but  they  are  very  improper  for 
fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  the  Falling  Sicknefs,  by  reafon  of  fome 
particular  Quality,  as  Simeon  Sethi  informs  us.  If  Women  with 
Child  ufe  them,  they  bring  forth  Monfters  ;  and  the  Children 
which  fuck  of  them,  contrail  the  Falling  Sicknefs,  if  we  may 
believe  Pliny.  Its  Root,  hung  about  the  Arm,  by  way  of  Amu¬ 
let,  removes  Tooth-achs.  Melch.  Scbitz.  Difp.  de  Dentil- 
bus,  4.  186.  The  Herb  itfelf,  and  its  Root  attenuate  and 
diflolve  the  Milk  coagulated  in  the  Breads  of  Women,  and 
diffipate  its  fuperfluous  Quantity.  For  this'  Purpofe  fome  add 
to  it  Mint,  Coriander,  and  Cumin.  The  expreffed  Juice  ofi 
this  Herb,  mixed  with  Honey  of  Rofes,  is  faid  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  Deterger  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers.  See  Franc.  Valeriola , 
Obf.  1.  Lib.  15.  Some  Surgeons  order  it  to  be  mixed  with 
Medicines  defigned  for  dreffing  Cancers,  and  other  malignant 
Ulcers. 

The  only  Shop  Compofition  which  takes  its  Name  from 
Apium,  is  the 

Mundificativum  ex  Apio. 

The  cleanfing  Ointment  with  Smallage. 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Smallage,  one  Pint ;  of  Honey,  nine 
Ounces ;  of  Wheat-flower,  three  Ounces.  Boil  them 
till  they  grow  thick  together,  of  the  Confiftence  of  an 
Ointment,  S.  A. 

This  hath  pafs’d  through  all  the  College  Difpenfatories  exact¬ 
ly  the  fame ;  but  I  have  never  known  it  preferibed  or  made, 
Quincy’ s  London  Difpenfatory . 

The  fecond  Species  of  Apium,  mention’d  by  Dale ,  is  the 

Petroselinum  vulgare,  Offic.  Park.  Theat.  922. 
Petrofelinum,  Ejufd.  Parad.  491.  Apium  hortenfe ,  Ger.  861. 
Emac.  1013.  Raii  Hift.  1448.  Apium  hortenfe,  five  Petrofe¬ 
linum  vulgo ,  C.  B.  Pin.  153.  Tourn.  Inft.  305.  Elem.  Bot. 
254.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  58.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  229.  Hift.  Oxon* 
3.  292.  Apium  hortenfe  mult  is,  quod  vulgo  Petrofelinum  palato 
gratum,  J.  B.  3.  97.  Apium,  Selinum ,  Petrofelinum,  .Chab* 
396.  Apium  fativum  vel  hortenfe,  vulgatius  latifolium  planum , 
Mor.  Umb.  22.  PARSLEY. 

The  Root  of  this  is  one  of  the  Five  opening  Roots. 

Of  this  fort  of  Apium  there  are  a  great  many  Species.  They 
are  all  efteem’d  opening,  attenuating,  diuretic,  and  ufeful  for 
Obftrudlions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen  •,  help  the  Jaundice,  pror 
voke  Urine  j  and  are  of  Service  againft  the  Stone,  Gravel,  and 
Strangury.  Miller .  Bot.  Off. 

A  diftill’d  Water  of  Parfley ,  which  partakes  of  the  Virtues 
of  the  Plant,  is  directed  by  the  College  to  be  kept  in  the 
Shops. 

The  third  Apium ,  taken  Notice  of  by  Dale,  is  the 

Apium  Pyrenaicum  Thapsi.®  facie,  Tourn.  Inft. 
305.  Boerh.  Indf  A.  58.  Sefeli  Pyrenaicum  Thapfue  folio, 
Pluk.  Almag.  344.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1808.  Sefeli  Pyrenaicum 
Thapfus  facie,  D.  Fagon.  Schol.  Bot.  161.  Parad.  Bat.  229. 
Selinum  Pyrenaicum ,  lobis  foliorum  acutioribus,  Vaill.  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  PARSLEY,  or  THE  SECOND  BASTARD  TUR- 
BITH. 

It  grows  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  the  Root  is  in  Ufe, 
which  ferves  the  Spaniards  inftead  of  the  Root  of  Turbith,  as 
Chomelinus  affirms ;  but  it  is  of  a  noxious  Quality.  Dale. 

The  fourth  is  the 

Bunium,  Offic.  Bunium  Dalechampii ,  J.  B.  3.  29.  Chab. 
385.  Daucus  Petrofelini  vel  Coriandr't  folio,  C.B.  Pin.  150. 
Daucus  Petrofelini  vel  Coriandri  folio ,  feu  Bunium  Dalechampii , 
Park.  Theat.  900.  Raii  Hift.  1.  449.  Saxifraga  montana  minor 
Petrofelini  vel  Coriandri  folio ,  Hift,  Oxon.  3.  274.  WILD 
PARSLEY. 

It  grows  in  ftony  and  rugged  Places,  and  flowers  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  Herb  is  ufed,  and  is  diuretic,  heating,  and  brings 
away  the  After-birth  :  It  is  good  for  the  Spleen,  Kidneys,  and 
Bladder.  Dale. 

The  fifth  is  the  ... 

Petroselinum  Macedonicum,  Offic.  Petnjelinum 
Macedonicum  verum ,  Ger.  864.  Emac.  1016.  fCtroJfi,nuJn 
Macedonicum  quibufdam.  Park.  Theat.  924.  Apium  Macedo¬ 
nicum,  C.  B.  Pin.  154.  Tourn.  Inft.  305.  Elem,  Bot.  254. 
Raii  Hift.  1.  463.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  293.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  59. 
Apium  five  Petrofelinum  Macedonicum  multis,  J.  B.  3.  102. 
Chab.  397.  Apium  femine  villofo  feu  incano,  Macedonicum,  or. 
Umb.  21.  Daucus  Macedonicus  Apii  folio,  Herm.  rlor.  2.  !"]• 

MACEDONIAN  PARSLEY. 

. . .  It 
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It  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  in 
'July.  The  Seeds  are  fmall,  hairy,  ftriated,  of  a  very  dark 
Green,  of  an  acrid  and  aromatic  Tafte,  and  ot  a  fragrant 
Smell. 

It  is  principally  ufed  as  a  Diuretic  and  Emmenagogue,  and 
fometimes  as  a  Remedy  againft  Difeafes  caufed  by  Witchcraft. 
Schroder.  Some  conceited  Preparers  of  Medicines  have  been  fo 
ill  advifed,  as  to  reje&  this  Simple  in  the  Compofition  of  the 
Theriaca ,  kc.  as  Volckamerus  obferves,  and  in  its  dead  to  fubfti- 
rute  the  S  my  mi  urn  p  erf  oil  a  turn  Creticum ,  or  Olus  atrum  [Alex¬ 
anders],  which  will  by  no  means  anfwer  the  Purpofe.  Flor. 
Nor.  325.  Dale. 

The  iixth  is  the 

Selinum  MONTANUM,  Offic.  Selinum  five  Apium  peregri- 
num ,  Park.  Theat.  928.  Apium  peregrlnum ,  folds  fubrotundis , 
C.  B.  Prod.  31.  Pin.  154.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  293.  Apium  femine 
villofo  incano ,  peregrinurh.  prhnum  Clufit ,  Mor.  Umb.  21.  Vif- 
r.aga  minor  quorundam ,  Selinum  peregrlnum  Clufit ,  femine  hirfu- 
to ,  J.  B.  3.  94.  Daucus  tertius  Diofcoridis ,  Raii  Hift.  1. 
462.  Daucus  peregrinus ,  fills  fubrotundis  pinnatis^  Herm.  Flor. 
2.  17.  STONE  PARSLEY.^ 

It  is  fometimes  found  in  the  Gardens  of  Botanifts.  The  Seed 
i§  ufed,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  former. 
Dale. 

Bartholomaus  Zorn  mentions  a  Sort  of  Apium ,  under  the 
Name  of 

Apium  fylvejlre ,  Alfnicium  diftum ,  Officin.  Apium  fylvejlrc , 
Dod.  ThyJJelinum  quorundam ,  planta  ladle  o  fucco  turgens ,  locis 
humidis  proveniens ,  J.  B.  ThyJJelinum  Plinii ,  Lob.  Olfeni- 
chium ,  Cord.  Thai.  Olfnitium ,  Tab.  Apium  fylvejlre  ladieo 
fucco  turgens ,  C.  B.  Mcum  Silefiacum  palujlre ,  Schwenckf. 
Daucus  palujiris,  Gefn.  H.  Cuminum  alnorum,  Al. 

Dale ,  amongft  other  Synonoma,  calls  it  Oelnizium,  OfHc. 

°  7  - 

Germ. 

This  Plant  is  very  little  known  in  our  Shops ;  but  is  much  in 
Vogue  amongft  the  Germans. 

This  Herb" grows  in  moift  and  flhady  Places,  and  efpecially 
near  the  Roots  of  Alder-trees.  In  Pharmacy  its  Root  is  princi¬ 
pally  in  Ufe,  which,  if  gather’d  in  the  Spring,  fmells  pretty 
ffrong,  and  is  of  a  Iharpifh  bitter  Tafte.  It  opens  the  Pores, 
diffolves,  attenuates,  and  expels  malignant  Humours  by  Sweat. 
It  carries  off  Pains  in  the  Stomach  and  Belly,  clears  the  Breaft 
of  Deductions,  eafes  Coughs,  occafions  a  Difcharge  of  Gravel, 
and  relifts  the  Plague,  contagious  Fevers,  and  other  virulent 
Diforders.  It  is  alfo  fuccefsfully  ufed  againft  the  Bites  of  poi- 
fonous  Animals.  See  LeonTburneiJfcr  Hi/lor.  Planta.  Cap.  14. 
Cafp.  Schwenckfelt.  Defcript.  Thermar.  Rirfchbergenf.  Ed.  Gar¬ 
lic.  1607.  Mich.  Crugner.  Chym.  Garten.  Baw.  C.  27.  Matth. 
Place.  Tr.  German,  de  Pejle ,  P.  2.  C.  13.  Ed.  Witt.  1566. 
A.  Rivin.  Dijfcrt.  de  Lipfienfi  Pejl.  Ed.  1680.  Thomas 
ReineJ.  TraSl.  German,  de  Pejl.  p.  72.  Edit.  Altenb.  1681. 
The  Root  has  by  fome  been  taken  for  the  true  Meurn  of  the 
Antients.  Bartholomai  Zorn  Botanologia . 

.  APLESTIA,  drAnPix,  from  a.  Negative,  and  ordiiQa,  to  fill. 
Infatiablenefs.  A  Vice  oppofed  to  ctvlupn&ta.,  Contentment  in 
the  prefent  State.  Galen,  de  Dign.  &  Cur.  an.  Morb.  C.  9. 

APLEUROS,  d.7rKiiip&,  from  a  Negative,  and  arKw^bv,  a 
Rib.  Wanting  Ribs.  Galen.  Lib.  4.  de  Hippocr.  &  Plat. 
Deer.  C.  4. 

APLYTOS,  «.Val7  T,  from  a  Negative,  and  orhvvu,  to 
wafh.  Unwafhed,  an  Epithet  of  Wool,  which  is  otherwife 
call’d,  in  Latin ,  Lana  fuccida ,  and  by  Hippocrates  e/p iov  attav- 

7  ov. 

APNEUSTI,  tt.'jvivG,  from  a  Negative,  and  orn vu,  to 
breathe.  Without  fetching  Breath  :  Ksa«us  attvwu 
«  Order  him  to  drink  it  off  at  one  Draught,  or  without  fetch- 
“  ing  Breath.”  Hippocrates  de  Intern.  Ajfedl. 

APNOEA,  awoia,  a  Defeat  of  Refpiration.  5'Atw dvetorvori, 
«  a  Refpiration  without  Breath,”  is  fpoken  by  Heraclides  in 
Galen ,  Lib.  I.  de  Dijfic.  Spir.  of  a  Refpiration  in  thofe  who 
are  refrigerated,  which  is  fo  fmall,  rare,  and  flow,  that  it  feems 
to  be  in  a  manner  extindf,  and  is  fuch  an  awoia  as  happens  in 
a  Strangulation  of  the  Uterus,  the  Apoplexy,  and  Lethargy, 
being  a  Confequence  of  a  Refolution  of  the  Organs  of  Refpira¬ 
tion. 

Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  that  Empedocles ,  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  of  all  the  Difciples  of  Pythagoras ,  acquired  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Share  of  Reputation  for  curing  a  Woman  who  was  taken 
for  dead  ;  when,  according  to  that  Philofopher,  Ihe  only  labour’d 

(under  a  Strangulation  of  the  Matrix.  He  gave  the  Name  dwous, 
which  implies  without  Refpiration ,  to  this  Diforder  ;  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  a  Patient  might  live  thirty  Days  under  it. 

Heraclides  of  Pontus ,  a  Philofopher  who  ftudied  fome  time 
under  Arijlotle ,  and  then  under  Speujippus  the  Difciple  of  Plato , 
wrote,  among  other  Things,  a  Treadle  ontl  W  aw*,  or  concern- 
cerning  the  Dijlemper  in  which  the  Patient  is  deprived  of  Refpi¬ 
ration ,  in  which  he  alfo  afferted,  that  the  Diforder  might  con¬ 
tinue  for  thirty  Days,  during  which  time  the  Patient  remained 
without  Refpiration,  and  appear’d  dead,  without  any  Danger  of 
the  Body’s  corrupting. 

VoL.  I. 


APOBALNON,  (Rroficu m}  from  dnofiaivu,  to  happen.  An 
Event. 

APOBAMMA,  from  doroiidorjee,  to  tin£!ure 

flightly.  The  fame  as  Embamma ,  a  flight  Tincture,  and  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  Liquor  in  which  Gold  Coins,  or  red-hot  Irons, 
have  been  quench’d.  Cajlellus. 

APOBRASMA,  av'ofl&ffpM,  from  aVc/WWo//*/,  to  ejacu- 
culate,  or  ejetft  in  /Eftuation,  Hipp.  de  Natura  Pueri.  The 
Bran  of  Wheat ;  or,  according  to  others,  the  Froth  of  the  Sea. 
Foefius.  Caflellus. 

APOBREGMA,  dcrb^^iyiAA,  from  to  dilute.  A 

Dilution. 

APOCAPNISMUS,  dntor.AWiafbs,  from  dirox.a.w'i^&t  to 
fuffumigate.  A  Suffumigation.  See  Suffimentum. 

APOCARTEREON,  dwKAfjip'ieov,  in  Hippocrates  de  Rat . 
V itl.  in  Morb.  acut.  is  one  that  ftarves  himfelf  to  Death : 
’A  iroKciflipdtv  ia-vlbi1  h/y.a  n  dyyovn  7*  fit  is  i^dyeiv  “  ’A  xoxaf- 
“  1  is  to  force  one’s  felf  out  of  Life  by  Famine  or  Stran- 
<c  gling.”  Suiclas.  Foefius. 

APOCATAST ASIS,  ATronAjds-Acnf,  from  rtTOJtedlhVil//./,  to 
reftore.  A  Reftitution,  Amendment,  Subfiding,  Ceffation.  In 
thefe  various  Significations  the  Verb  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  in 
many  Places  of  his  Works  ;  and  in  Aretaus ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  10. 
7coi>  b oretdat',  the  Word  dorokctjcts-cunf  imports  an  intire  Reftitu¬ 
tion  to  the  former  found  State. 

APOCATHARSIS,  dTroiiudapcno,  from  doronaQaJfe-j,  tocleanfe 
or  purge.  An  Expurgation.  ’  Att okaQ aipz <Srau,  or  d7rcKa.ljcuf£-u't 
are  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs  the  Evacuation  of  Pus  from 
the  Breaft:  by  Spitting.  ' KaronaAdpatif  in  Thucydides ,  Lib. 

2.  are  thofe  bilious  Vomitings  and  Purgations,  which  affe&ed 
the  Patients  in  the  memorable  Plague  of  Athens. 

APOCENOSIS,  doroAivaaif.  The  fame  as  Abe  vacuatio, 
which  fee. 

APOCERUGMA,  dTOMpvypct,  from  drounpvasa,  to  declare 
publickly.  A  Declaration.  ’A oroKHpuypctlci,  in  Hippocrates , 
are  fuch  Declarations  or  Indications  as  are  thought  proper  to  be 
made  to  the  Patient. 

APOCHOREON,  dw^upkov,  from  d7royjufeo,  to  fecede. 
Excrement  in  general,  or  whatever  is  difeharged  from  the  Body 
by  Stool  or  Urine. 

APOCHREMPSIS,  dor'oypzy.fts .  A  Hauking  up  of  Spit  ; 
as  Apochremma ,  dirayg is  the  Matter  or  Spit  thus  eva¬ 
cuated.  Hippocr.  Coac.  id  de  Locis  in  Homine. 

APOCHYLISMA,  diroyfhiry-A.  The  Juice  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles  extra&ed  and  infpiffated,  anfwering  to  the  officinal  Word 
Rob.  Cajlellus. 

APOCHYMA,  dTr'oyyy.a,  is  that  Kind  of  Zopiffa  which  is 
made  of  the  Refin  and  Wax  that  are  feraped  from  Ships.  So 
Aetius  underftands  it ;  but  fome  will  have  it  to  be  the  Refin  of 
the  Pitch-tree.  Oribafius  prepares  it  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  ; 

Take  of  dry  Pitch,  one  Pound  ;  Tar  and  Wax,  each  four 
Ounces ;  Refin  of  the  Pine-tree,  fix  Ounces.  After 
they  are  all  melted  and  ftrained,  they  are  thrown  into  a 
Pail  full  of  Sea-water,  or  common  Water,  and  worked 
with  the  Hands  after  the  Manner  of  Troches.  It  is  of  a 
very  mollifying  Quality.  See  Zopissa. 

APOCLASMA,  dTb)t\a,<r(*a.  The  fame  as  Apagma,  or 
Abductio,  which  fee.  It  is  alfo  called  dnroKiKcLvMcrfivov,  that 
is,  when  a  Bone  is  broken  navAtiPbv,  as  the  Greeks  fay,  or  aft^r 
the  Manner  of  a  Stalk  near  the  Joint. 

APOCLEISIS,  d7r'ox.\eri<ris,  from  dzonHco,  to  exclude.  An 
Exclufion  ;  but,  in  many  Places  of  Hippocrates ,  the  Verb 
whence  it  derives  its  Signification,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Loathing 
and  Averfion  to  Food. 

APOCOPE,  axoxoTi',  from  doroKoarju,  to  cut  off.  Abfcif- 
fion.  See  Abscissio. 

APOCRISIS,  dorbueuns,  in  Hippocrates,  is  the  fame  as  Eccri- 
fis ,  iHKeuns.  Whatever  excrementitious  or  redundant  Matter  is 
difeharged  out  of  the  Body.  In  Lib.  used  ivvirvicov,  doroneunf 
fignifies  a  fecreted  Matter,  that  is  the  Caufe  and  Support  of  a 
Difeafe.  In  the  fame  Treatife  it  often  fignifies  a  Secretion  of 
the  Food,  and  Diftribution  of  the  Aliment.  ' aTohziois  voaifi, 
in  the  fame  Author,  is  a  peftiferous  Vapour,  Exhalation,  or 
unwholfome  Quality  imprefs’d  on  the  Air. 

APOCRUSTICON,  d'oroK^s-tudv,  from  darortpiu,  to  repel. 
An  Epithet  for  a  Remedy  of  a  repelling  and  aftringent  Quality. 
Gal.Lib.il.  Meth.  Mcd.  15. 

APOCYESIS,  daroKoturis,  from  d'srox.v'ia,  to  bring  forth 
Young.  A  Birth.  Gal.  Lib.  1.  de  Cauf.  Morb.  Cap.  7. 

APOCYNON,  called  alfo  Cynanchon^  Pardalianchcs ,  Cyno- 
meron ,  and  Cynocrambe ,  is  a  Shrub  with  long  flexible  Branches, 
that  are  difficult  to  be  broken  :  The  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of 
Ivy,  but  are  fofter,  and  Iharper  pointed,  ftrongly  feented,  fome- 
what  vifcous,  and  full  of  a  Honey-like  Juice.  The  bruit  runs 
out,  like  a  Bean-cod,  a  Finger  in  Length,  of  a  capfular  Form, 
containing  fmall,  hard,  black  Seeds. 


A  P  O  A  P  O 


The  Leaves,  mix’d  with  Meal,  and  made  up  into  Loaves,  kill 
Dogs,  Wolves,  Foxes,  or  Panthers,  that  eat  of  them,  and 
immediately  affedt  their  Hips  with  a  Palfy.  Diofcorides ,  Lib. 
^  Cap.  Si* 

The  Seed,  drank  in  Water,  cures  the  Plcurify,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Pains  in  the  Side.  Pliny ,  Lib.  24.  Cap.  11. 

Dale  takes  Notice  of  two  Sorts  of  the  Apocynum.  The 
firft  is  the 

Apocynon  Syriacum,  Offic.  Mont.  37.  Apocynum  /Egy - 
ptiacum ,  ladtefcens  Jiliqua  Afclepiadis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  3°3*  Apocy¬ 
num  ereSlum  incanuin  latifolium  / Egyptiacum ,  jioribus  croceis ,  Par. 
Bat.  27.  Tourn.  Inft.  91.  Apocynum  ereftum  majus  latifolium 
/Egyptiacum,  Jore  luteo  fpicato ,  Breyn.  Prod.  2. 14.  Pluk.  Almag. 
34.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  609.  Apocynum  /Egyptiacum  Jioribus ,  fpica- 
tisy  Elem.  Bot.  78.  Apocynum  Syriacum  Clufi ,  Raii  Hift.  2. 
1088.  Beidelfar  ojfar ,  Alpin.  ./Egypt.  85-  Beidelfar  Alpini  five 
Apocynum  Syriacum ,  J.  B.  2.  136.  Apocynum  Syriacum  & 
/Egyptiacum,  Beidelfar  Alexandrinum  Alpini, Chzb.  119.  Ojfar , 
Hon.  Belli  Epift.  ad  Clufium,  306.  DOGS-BANE. 

I  find  no  Virtues  attributed  to  this  Plant,  except  thofe  taken 
Notice  of  from  Diofcorides  and  Pliny ,  which  are  tranfcribed  by 
Galen ,  and  all  fucceeding  Authors. 

The  fecond  is  the 

Pseudo-Ipocacuanna  fusca,  Offic.  Apocynum  ereB urn, 
folio  oblongojore  umbellato,petalis  rejexis,  coccineo ,  Cat. Jam.  89. 
Hift.  1.  206.  Tab.  129.  Raii  Hift.  3.  537.  Apocynum  Curaf- 
favicum ,  Jbrofa  radice,  Joribus  Aurantii ,  Chamcenerii  foliis 
angufioribusy  Herm.  Parad.  Bat.  Prod.  213.  Parad.  Bat.  36. 
Pluk.  Phytog.  76.  6.  Almag.  36.  Apocynum  ereclum ,  Salicis 
latiori  folio ,  umbellatum ,  Joribus  Aurantiis,  Ejufd.  Phytog.  138. 
Almag.  36.  Apocynum  P/ovee  Angles  fubhirjutum,  radice  tube- 
rofa ,  Joribus  Aurantiis ,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  646. 
Apocynum  Canadenfe  angujifolium,  Jore  Aurantio ,  Mor.  Hort. 
Blef.  232.  Apocynum  ere  Bum  minus  latifolium  Americanum,  Jore 
umbellato  Aurantio ,  petalis  rejexis,  radice  tuber  of  a,  Breyn. 
Prod.  2.  15.  BASTARD  IPOCACUANNA. 

It  is  imported  {com  America  by  the  Name  of  Ipocacuanna. 
The  Root  is  of  a  dufky  Colour,  and  has  a  poifonous  Quality. 
Dale. 

Boerhaave  enumerates  twenty-two  Species  of  the  Apocy¬ 
num  ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  remarkable  with  refpedt  to  their 
Virtues. 

Mr.  Sarrazin ,  however,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  for  1730.  fays,  that  the  Apocynum  Majus 
Syriacum  Rectum  furnifhes  the  Inhabitants  of  Canada 
with  a  Juice,  of  which  they  make  Sugar  :  He  fays,  they  alfo 
gather  the  Dew',  which  is  found  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Flowers. 

Dr.  Harris ,  in  his  Differtations,  informs  us,  that  the  Apocy¬ 
num,  a  Root  very  like  the  Ipecacuanha,  is  imported  to  us  from 
Jamaica ,  Porto-Bello,  and  Virginia  :  This  works  exceffively 
both  by  Vomit  and  Stool,  even  fo  as  to  exhauft  all  the  Strength. 

This  cannot  be  diftinguifti’d  from  the  true  Ipecacuanha  in 
Powder,  but  may  in  the  Root  ;  for  the  Filament,  or  Fibre, 
that  runs  thro’  the  Meditullium  of  the  Ipecacuanha ,  is  of  a 
whitiih  or  afh  Colour,  but  that  of  the  Apocynum  is  yellow. 

I  believe  this  Obfervation  is  perfectly  juft.  I  remember,  fome 
Years  ago,  I  directed  half  a  Dram  of  Ipecacuanha  for  a  Far¬ 
mer  in  the  Country,  at  the  Requeft  of  a  near  Relation  of  my 
own,  to  whom  he  was  Tenant.  It  happen’d,  by  fome  Accident 
or  other,  that  the  Perfon  for  whom  it  was  prefcribed  did  not 
take  it;  but  fome  few  Weeks  after,  the  Gentleman  who  defir’d 
to  diredt  it,  took  it  himfelf ;  the  Confequence  of  which  was, 
that  he  vomited  exceffively,  and  thin  watery  Stools  came  from 
him  infenfibly  for  feveral  Days.  This  made  me  think  he  had 
taken  Apocynum ,  inftead  of  Ipecacuanha. 

APOCYRTUMENA,  a.‘t<roKVp']*syzva,  from  d'ZroKup']boycu,  to 
be  turned  archwife.  Decreafing  in  manner  of  a  Cone.  'Awoxvp- 
'\Zu.tva.  hi  c£v  dia^y.dla-  “  Suppurations  gathering  to  a  fharp 
“  Head.”  Hippo cr.  in  Progn. 

.  APODACRYTICA,  dvrodaxpCjixd,  from  dvro,  fignifying 
negatively,  and  ddx pv,  a  Tear.  Medicines  firft  exciting,  and 
after  evacuating,  the  fuperfluous  Moifture  of  the  Eyes,  fupprefl- 
ing  Tears,  and  drying  the  Eyes  ;  or,  in  one  Word,  Delacry- 
inatives  ;  for  in  this  Sen  fe  is  Delacrymare  taken  by  Pliny  and 
Columella.  We  meet  with  a  Lift  of  Remedies  of  this  Sort  in 
Aetius,  Tetrab.  1.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  138.  among  which  are  Ce¬ 
landine,  Germander,  Centaury,  Onions,  Pimpernel,  Helle¬ 
bore,  &c. 

APODEIXIS,  d-abdet^is,  from  darodeiKnyi,  to  demonftrate. 

Demonftration. 

APODES,  aVod'er,  from<*.Neg.  and  <srouV,  a  Foot.  A  kind 
of  Birds  which  have  very  fhortFcet :  They  are  alfo  call’d  xvfzx- 
tot,  Cypfelli.  Arijot.  Lib.  9.  Animal.  Cap.  30.  Thefe  Birds 
are  like  Swallows,  and  are  very  much  upon  the  Wing  on  account 
of  their  Feet.  They  build  in  Rocks,  and  fly  all  over  the  Seas;  nor 
is  there  any  Ship  that  fails  never  fo  far  from  Land,  but  finds 
itfelf  within  the  Reach  of  thefe  Apodes,  which  fly  about  it. 
Other  Kinds  fit  or  ftand ;  thefe  never  reft  themfclves  but  in 
their  Neft,  where  they  hang  or  lie.  They  differ  as  much  in 
their  (Economy,  efpecially  as  to  Food.  Pliny ,  Cap.  3 9.  Lib.  10. 


Apodes,  boiled  in  Wine,  are  a  Remedy  for  the  Gripes. 
Idem ,  Lib.  30.  Cap.  7. 

APODYTERIUM,  deetoddlmov,  from  d-aodvoyau,  to  un- 
cloathei  A  private  Room  before  the  Entrance  into  the  Baths, 
where  they  who  went  to  bathe  put  off  their  Cloaths  :  It  is  alfo 
called  Gonijerium ,  and  Spoliarium.  Cajellus. 

APCEUM,  ct'uotov,  from  a  Negative,  and  Aio&,  of  fome 
Quality.  Void  of  all  fenfible  Qualities,  injpid,  without  Aftrin- 
gency.  Acrimony,  or  any  remarkable  Property  ;  fuch  as  among 
humid  Subftances,  Water  ought  to  be  ;  and,  among  dry  ones, 
Amylum.  Galen  judges  infipid  Aliments  to  be  more  nourifh- 
ing  than  the  acrimonious  and  bitter.  Galen,  de  Al.  Fac.  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  64. 

APOGALACTISMUS,  daroya.xaxliay.bs,  of  dvo,  from, 
and  yaxaxfii^u,  to  fuckle,  from  ydxa,  Milk.  A  Weaning. 
See  Ablactatio. 

APOGLAUCOSIS,  duoyxa.Cx.ua if.  See, Glaucoma. 

APOGONA,  du'oyova.  Vital,  likely  to  live.  Tl aiv  isliy 
\au  r«  7tjayy'iv v  ygjvv,  zxdanai  rd  7ix]oytva  dar'oyova  yivijai- 
“  Thofe  Women  who  meet  with  noDifafter  within  the  Term, 
“  are  delivered  of  ftrong  or  lively  Children.”  Hippoc.  Lib.  2. 
Epid.  In  this  Place,  and  alfo  in  Lib.  6.  Epid.  SeB.  8.  Aph.  6. 
duoyova.  fignifies  the  fame  as  y'oviya or  yovd ,  in  Lib.  arid.  aap- 
xuv 

APOLEPSIS,  daroXinfis,  from  dsroxa.ylldvoy.cu,  to  be  fup- 
prefs’d,  retain’d,  &c.  An  Interception,  Suppreffion,  or  Re¬ 
tention.  Thus  doroxh^ns  ovpuv,  in  Hippocr.  Prorrh.  is  a  Sup¬ 
preffion  or  Retenfion  of  Urine;  and  in  Coac.  Preenot.  dor'ox ti-d-ic 
xotxlm,  a  Coftivenefs.  Again,  in  the  fame  Author,  we  often 
meet  with  doroxlifei;  <pXe(iav,  as  in  Lib.  de  Rat.  ViB.  in  Morb. 
acut.  that  is,  a  Stagnation  from  a  too  great  Oppletion  of  the 
Veins.  There  are  alfo  do roxtijns  orvzvy.aluv  dva  7 as  <pXA$as, 
which  Galen  explains  as  follows :  Uvivydruv  ducxhf&c  dvd  ado 
cpxkCas  iix'os  laiv  con  Tils  da<pv%'ias  Xiys^tar  tpxz&as  yap  txdxw  01 
oraXaioi  Td(  dflielar  doroXv^ets  ovv  arvtvydruv  7d{  hov  xdjaxXiaeis 
ts  x)  h auyjas  duvd]ov  Xtyetv  “  It  is  probable,  that  by  thefe 
cc  diroxvifies  (Interceptions)  of  the  Spirits  in  the  Veins,  he 
<e  means  a  Ceffation  of  the  Pulfe ;  for  the  Antients  call’d  the 
“  Arteries  by  the  Name  of  Veins  :  Thefe  Apolepjes  of  the 
“  Spirits,  jhen,  may  be  called  their  finking  into  Reft  and  In- 
‘c  a&ivity.”  Such  an  Apolcpjs  of  the  Spirits  attends  a  Cata- 
lepfis.  Apoplexy,  and  Epilepfy,  when  the  Brain  being  refrige¬ 
rated,  and  the  Blood  in  a  Stagnation,  the  Courfe  of  the  Spirits 
is  intercepted  by  the  congealed  Blood.  Again,  in  the  fame 
Book,  melancholy  Perfons  are  faid  co  be  affedted  with  dsroxiif/i( 
sTVivy.druv  did  yXifiav,  which  is  thus  explain’d  by  Galen : 
Tlvivy.druv  di  dor'oXufiv  it  ylv  7 uv  xar'  dpjnclas  X iy&,  71  axxo 
J)  da<pvi;ta  ytvoi t’  dv  7 0  srcld-^1 ;  11  di i  7 uv  xa]d  rdv  srXzCy.cva, 
rrdxiv  ai]avda  7viv  X4.Xxy.iVw  airvoiav diviUzleu-  “  If  by  an  Apo- 
“  lepiis  of  the  Spirits  he  means  thofe  in  the  Arteries,  what  can 

be  the  Confequence  but  a  Ceffation  of  the  Pulfe  ?  But  if  he 
“  fpeaks  it  of  the  Spirits  in  the  Lungs,  he  feems  to  give  another 
“  Hint,  tho’ but  obfeurely,  at  what  we  call  an  ApnceaP 

There  is  alfo  an  <?Xi(Zdv  in  a  quite  different  Senfe, 

and  means  no  more  than  the  Tying  or  Compreffing  of  a  Vein 
or  Artery,  in  order  to  prevent  or  ftop  an  Haemorrhage :  This 
Method  is  recommended  by  Hippocr.  Lib.  6.  Epid.  Se£l.  7. 
Aph.  3.  And  doroxn^io  mail  yd]  in  the  fame  Author,  figni¬ 
fies  the  Preventing  the  Courfe  of  a  Diftemper,  by  putting  a  Stop 
to  the  Humours  which  caufed  it.  Epid.  Lib.  2. 

APOLEXIS,  dsroxn^/c,  from  doroxnyu,  to  ceafe  or  end.  A 
decaying  Time  of  Age,  in  Hippocr.  araaayyzx.  and  is  there 
oppofed  to  dxyri  rixrxm,  “  the  Flower  of  Age.” 

APOLINOSIS,  dorox'ivuan,  from  xivov.  Flax.  So  P.  Agi- 
neta  calls  the  Method  of  curing  a  Fiftula  by  raw  Flax.  See 
Omolinon. 

APOLLINARIS,  Herba.  The  fame  as  Hyoscyamus, 
which  fee. 

APOLYSIS,  doroXvaic,  from  drroxCu ,  to  releafe.  A  Solu¬ 
tion,  or  Releafe,  which  is  diverfify’d  according  to  the  Subjeft  ; 
as,  for  Inftance,  it  fignifies,  in  Hippocrates ,  the  Excluiion  ot 
the  Foetus,  Lib.  5.  Epid.  of  the  Secundines,  Lib.  2.  Prorrhet . 
the  Solution  of  a  Difeafe,  Coac.  Preanot.  and  alfo  the  Un- 
looflng  of  a  Bandage.  De  Fraft. 

APOLYSIA,  asroxvaia.  Erotian ,  on  Hippocrates ,  fays  it 
is  either  a  Refolution  of  the  Limbs,  or  the  Relaxation  of  a 
Bandage.  f 

APOMAGMA,  droyayya,  from  direydUv,  to  abiterge. 
Any  thing  proper  to  be  ufed  as  an  Inftrument  for  abfterging 
excrementitious  Matter  or  Sordes,  as  a  Linen  Handkerchief  for 
the  Eyes,  and  a  Sponge  for  Wounds.  ,  x  . 

APOMATHEMA,  drray.d^ya,  from  asro,  Negative,  ana 
yavQdvu,  to  learn.  In  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Fradi.  it  fignifies 
an  Oblivion  of  what  has  been  learned. 

APOMELI,  dorbyixt.  A  fweet  Drink  made  of  Honey¬ 
combs,  diluted  and  boiled  in  Water.  1  he  Manner  of  preparing 
it  is  thus  deferibed  by  Aetius,  Fctrab.  2.  Sam.  1.  Cap.  137* 

Take  white  Honeycombs,  full  of  pellucid  Honey,  which 
prefs  out  with  your  Hands,  and  mix  with  the  be 
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Water  *  If  your  Honey  be  thick,  take  four  Parts  of  Wa¬ 
ter  for  one  of  Honey  3  if  liquid,  let  the  Water  be  to  the 
Honey  as  three  to  one.  If  the  Combs  be  pretty  dry,  cut 
them  in  finall  Pieces,  and  work  them  with  your  Hands  in 
the  Water  firft  meafur’d  ;  after  which  prefs  and  {train  off 
the  Liquor,  and  by  mcafuring  it  you  will  know  what 
Quantity  of  Honey  to  add.  T  hen  put  the  Liquor  into  a 
™Tw  Earthen  Pot,  in  which  Water  has  been  boiled  before, 
in  order  to  take  off  its  earthy  Quality,  and  boil  it  over  a 
clear  Fire,  ftill  fkimming  off  the  Spume  or  Wax  as  it  arifes. 
When  no  more  afeends  to  the  Top,  and  about  a  feventh 
or  eighth  Part  of  the  Whole  is  boiled  away,  remove  it 
from ^the  Fire,  and  let  it  cool.  After  it  is  perfedly  cold, 
the  next  Day  fkim  oft  what  fwims  on  the  T.  op,  and  pour 
the  reft  into  new  Earthen  Veffels,  in  order  to  be  fet  afide 
in  your  Wine-cellar. 

Galen,  Com .  3.  in  Hippocr.  dyfldv,  obferves,  that  Apo- 
meli  was  called  by  Hippocrates ,  and  many  others,  kvm  or 
0 tvytoKlt  ( Oxyglycy  or  Oxyglyces )  5  and  that  fome  made  it  of 
Honey  and  Vinegar,  others  of  Honeycombs  and  Vinegar  boiled 
together:  For  he  makes  two  Diftin&ions  3  one  fort,  he  fays,  is 
fweet,  another  more  upon  the  Acid  ;  and  this  latter  is  made 
either  of  Honey  and  Vinegar,  or  Honeycombs  and  Vinegar, 
We,  fays  Galen,  make  it  of  Honeycombs,  putting  Vinegar  to 
the  Honey,  and  boil  them  till  their  Qualities  are  united,  and  the 

Force  of  the  Vinegar  is  broken. 

Apomeli  is  endu’d  with  an  incifive  and  abfterfive  Virtue  : 

It  purges  Bile  downward,  provokes  Urine,  and  prepares  putrid 
Fevers  for  a  Solution.  It  is  however  an  Enemy  to  hot  and  diy 
Conftitutions 3  and  is  hurtful  in  hot  Diftempeis,  and  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Praecordia  3  and  rather  increafes  than  allays 
Thirft.  It  is  given  after  Meals  j  for  it  does  Harm  upon  a  full 
Stomach.  Aetius ,  Cap.  pres  didto. 

APOMYLENAS,  d.'jroy.vMvax.  Galen,  in  Exeg.  Poe.  Hip - 
poc.  explains  this  Term,  by  rd  yjAn  rum, y.y.uco;, 

“  thrufting  out  the  Lips  comprefs’d  together. 

APOMYLLENE,  ATroy.\jAhwn.  Erotian ,  on  Hipporates , 
fays,  T?t8  yinltu  It  tut  <T/*s -?o<pw  >9  Im  aorday.*  mifi  rbv  yivov 
<rz*>f  tyf,  y.d\ tea.  H  ex  orMynr  “  An  Apomyllene 
<<  happens  when  there  is  aDiftortion,  and,  as  it  were,  a  Con- 
«c  vulfton,  with  a  Relaxation  of  the  Cheek,  or  Parts  adjacent, 

“  principally  occaftoned  by  a  Blow.”  /  , 

APONENOEMENOS,  d7rov.ivony.ivas,  from  aoromej,  to  be 
negligent  or  averfe.  An  Adverb  importing  an  utter  Averfion  to 
.  a  riling.  Hippocr.  Epid.  Lib.  3.  Egr.  2.  Hfo*  «  ytvy*U 
dirovivonyAvea  tiyiV'  “  The  Patient  naufeated  all  manner  o 

Food.”  ,  w 

APONEUROSIS,  ecVov2u?«o7f,  from  dro  and  v^vfov,  a 

Nerve.  The  Extremity  of  a  Mufcle,  called  by  Hippocrates 

TStveov,  a  Tendon,  or  Chord.  ,  , 

APOPALLESIS,  APOPALSIS,  aroTciAAmi, 
from  doroordKAu,  to  throw  off,  in  an  hafty  manner.  An  Expul- 
fton,  or  Extrufion,  as  when  the  Foetus  is  expell’d  by  Abortion. 
Hipp.  orspi  yuva.tr.. 

APOPATOI,  droordjot,  is  a  Word  often  ufed  by  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  is  explain’d  in  Erotian  by  dpAAwc,  which  figmfies 
as  well  the  Places  of  Eafement,  as  the  F ceces.  So  Suidas  ex- 
plains  et'Trvr&loc  by  atpocPos.  See  Aphodos.  v 

apophlegmatismus,  c///rn<p\iyycL\tay.of,  of  amco,  from, 
and  QAiyy.*,  Phlegm.  A  Medicine  contriv’d  for  drawing 
Phlegm  from  the  Mouth,  and  thence  evacuating  it  by  Spitting  5 
for  which  Purpofe  it  is  held  in  the  Mouth.  Such  Medicines,  by 
their  hot  pungent  Quality,  {Emulate  the  Fibres,  and  make  them 
comprefs  the  Glands,  whereby  their  Contents  are  fafter  thi  own 
out  into  the  Mouth,  and  fo  a  Drain  is  promoted  of  fuch  watery 
pituitous  Humours,  from  all  Parts  of  the  Head,  as  have  any 
Confent  therewith.  In  Comas,  Lethargies,  Epilepfies,  Palfies, 
and,  in  fhort,  in  all  Diforders  from  a  moift  Temperament  of  the 
Brain,  thefe  Remedies  are  to  be  ufed  with  good  Succefs. 

As  to  the  Form  and  Confiftence  of  Apophlegmatifms,  they 
are  various.  Morellus  diftinguifhes  them  into  liquid  and  dry  3  to 
which  Gobius  adds  a  third,  that  is,  foft,  or  in  the  Form  of  an 
Eledtuary.  And  to  thefe  a  fourth  may  be  added,  which  confifts 

of  Fumes  or  Vapours.  T  cr 

Liquid  Apophlegmatifms  are  made  of  Decoctions,  Iniuiions, 

exprefs’d  Juices,  and  officinal  Liquors  3  and  thefe  either  mixed 
together,  or  alone. 

Thofe  which  are  folid  ufually  conhft  of  Gums,  as  Maftich  3 
acrid  Roots,  as  Pellitory  of  Spain,  or  Horfe-radifh 3  Leaves, 
as  thofe  of  Tobacco  3  Salts,  as  Nitre,  Sal  Gemmse,  or  Alum  3 
and  Fruits,  as  Pepper.  Thefe  are  fometimes  ufed  alone,  and 
■without  any  Preparation  5  and  fometimes  mix’d  and  made  into 
the  Forifi  of  Powders,  Balls,  and  Troches,  which  lad  are  ordered 
.to  be  held  under  the  Tongue,  and  to  be  fuffer’d  to  diffolve  gra- 
.  .  dually.  The  Powders  are  dire&ed  fometimes  to  be  taken  naked 
into  the  Mouth,  and  fometimes  to  be  ty’d  up  in  a  Rag,  and  fo 
to  be  chew’d. 

Eleauaries  are  form’d  of  fuch  Ingredients  powder’d,  and 
tnade  up  with  fome  Fluid,  proper  to  give  them  a  Confiftence* 
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Vapours  are  convey’d  to  the  Mouth  by  means  of  a  Funnel,’ 
or  otherwife,  from  Decoaions  of  {Emulating  Ingredients.  And 
Fumes  are  received  from  dry  Ingredients  burnt,  either  in  the 
fame  Manner,  or  by  means  of  a  Pipe,  as  in  fmoaking  Tobacco 
either  mix’d  or  unmix’d* 

Upon  this  Occafion  I  muft  not  omit  giving  the  Form  of  a 
medicated  Tobacco,  of  which  that  fo  much  advertis’d  undef 
the  Name  of  the  Cephalic  and  Oppthalmic  T  obacco,  is  an  hum¬ 
ble  Imitation : 

Take  of  the  Flowers  of  Rofemary,  Betony,  Eyebright,  each 
two  Handfuls ;  of  Aloes-wood,  Saffafras,  yellow  Amber, 
Clove-bark,  Storax  Calamita,  each  an  Ounce  3  of  the 
external  Peel  or  Hulk  of  Piftacliio-nuts,  an  Ounce  and  an 
half 3  of  the  Cortex  Elaterii,  half  an  Ounce :  Let  all 
thefe  Ingredients  be  powder’d,  and  mix’d  together.  Mix 
four  Ounces  of  thefe  ingredients  with  a  Pound  of  T.  obaccoj 
to  be  fmoak’d  in  the  common  manner. 

If  all  thefe  Drugs  are  faithfully  put  in,  the  Smoke  is  of  an 
exceeding  fine  Smell.  As  I  was  acquainted  with  the  good  Ef¬ 
fects  of  this,  long  before  I  knew  any  thing  of  Medicine,  I  have 
had  many  Opportunities  of  making  myfelf  acquainted  with  its 
real  Efficacy,  and  know  it  to  be  capable  of  affording  Angular 
Relief  in  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  habitual  Diforders  of  the  Head 
proceeding  from  a  Redundance  of  tenacious  Lymph,  provided  it 
is  duly  perfifted  in.  And  it  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  this  Mix¬ 
ture  has  perform’d  fomething  little  lefs  than  a  Miracle,  in  mak¬ 
ing  Tobacco  agreeable,  and  of  fome  real  Ufe. 

As  to  Apophlegmatifms ,  the  Choice  of  the  Ingredients  and 
Forms  muft  be  directed  by  the  feveral  Circumftances  relative 
to  the  Difeafe,  the  Patient,  and  the  Intentions  of  the  Phy- 
ftcian. 

Thus  in  Paralytic  and  Lethargic  Cafes,  when  a  Patient  can¬ 
not  chew  a  Solid,  nor  manage  a  Liquid  properly  in  his  Mouth, 
a  foft  Form,  as  that  of  an  Eledtuary,  is  beft  adapted  to  the 
Cafe  3  becaufe  it  diffolves  gradually,  and  produces  the  intended 
Effedt,  without  that  Care  of  the  Perfon  who  ufes  it,  which  is 
requifite  in  other  Forms.  In  thefe  Diforders  alfo  the  Fumes  of 
Narcotic  Ingredients  are  highly  prejudicial. 

But  with  refpedt  to  Apophlegmatifms ,  as  well  as  every  thing 
elfe  relative  to  Medicine,  Circumftances  are  fo  various  and 
complicated,  that  much  muft  be  left  to  the  Difcretion  and 
Judgment  of  a  Phyfician,  whofe  Reafon  and  Experience  will 
furnifh  him  with  a  Sagacity  fufficicnt  to  enable  him  to  make  a. 
proper  Choice  of  Ingredients  and  Forms  fuited  to  particular 
Cafes  which  occur.  It  were  to  be  wirh’d,  that  univerfal  Rules 
could  be  laid  down  in  Medicine,  and  Maxims  which  admit  of 
no  Exception,  becaufe  this  would  render  Abilities  and  Learning 
lefs  neceflary,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  hu¬ 
man  Nature,  cannot  poffibly  ‘  fall  to  the  Share  of  every  one 
whofe  Duty  it  is  to  attend  the  Sick. 

Tno’  Apophlegmatifms  in  the  ordinary  Acceptation  are  con¬ 
fin’d  to  things  taken  at  the  Mouth,  yet  whatever  by  a  Stimulus 
affedts  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces,  and  thofe  of  the 
Membrana  Pituitaria  deferib’d  by  Schneider ,  fo  a$  to  increafe 
the  Difcharge  of  pituitous  Humours,  may  properly  enough  be 
call’d  Apophlegmatifms  3  thus  Snuffs  of  all  Sorts  are  a  Species  of 
Apophlegmatifms. 

A  very  effectual  Apophlegmatiftn ,  under  the  Name  of  Piles 
Majlicatoriee ,  or  fpitting  Balls,  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  Maftich,  three  Ounces  3  Pellitory  of  Spain,  Stavefacrc, 
each  two  Drams  5  Angelica-root,  half  a  Dram  5  Cubebs, 
Nutmegs,  each  one  Dram  3  Euphorbium,  half  a  Scruple  ; 
Wax  enough  to  make  them  into  little  Balls  or  Pellets  : 
If  the  Euphorbium  be  thought  too  hotj  it  may  be  left  out. 
fancy’s  Difpenfatory. 

APOPHRADES,  dmapflflzs,  from  the  Singular  doropfl{,  un¬ 
fortunate,  unlucky  ;  an  Epithet  apply’d  to  thofe  Days  in  which 
an  acute  Diftemper  comes  to  a  iatal  Crifis,  or  to  no  Crilis  at 

all.  Cajlellus.  ' 

APOPHTHORA,  dirop^d,  from  doro<ifhi?»,  which  is  from 
the  Original  »,  to  corrupt.  An  Abortion.  The  Word  is 
ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  and  alfo  dori>ipda§ya,  (Apophtharma)  a 
Medicine  to  procure  Abortion,  Lib.  5*  and  7.  Eptd.  See 
Abortus. 

apophyas,  doropvc Is,  of  ecno,  from,  and  <pva,  to  grow* 
An  Appendix  3  any  thing  that  grows  to,  or  proceeds  from  an¬ 
other,  as  Boughs  and  Branches.  Thus  doropvd da  Lib.  onfi 
Is'wy  tpyV.  are  tlje  Ramifications  of  the  Veins. 

APOPHYSIS,  dorb <pvtn(.  See  the  Etymology  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Word.  The  Procefs  or  Protuberance  of  a  Bone  3  or  that 
kind  of  Eminence  of  a  Bone  which  is  continuous,  and  makes 
one  Piece  with  it,  and  is  called  by  the  Gretk  Term  Apophyps, 
which  fignifies  an  Excrefcence,  becaufe  it  grows  or  moots  out 
immediately  from  the  Bone  itfelf  3  fuch  are  the  iharp  eminences 
of  the  Lower  Jaw,  Gfc.  Win  flow. 
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AP0P1ESMA,  att 07T/s<r ixa,,  from  dororAfa,  to  comprefs. 
An  Expreffion  of  Humours  by  Comprefs  in  the  binding  up  of 
Wounds  or  Fractures.  Hippocr.  TSfi  ciy^uv. 

APOPLECTA.  A  Name  for  the  internal  Jugular  Vein, 
which  afeends  by  the  Side  of  the  Afpcra  Arteria.  Cajtellus. 

APOPLECTICA,  Medicines  again  ft  the  Apoplexy.  Blan- 
card.  They  are  fo  called  inftead  of  Antapoplettica.  Cafellus. 

APOPLECTICS  VENAE.  The  fame  as  Jugulares 
Vente,  which  fee. 

APOPLEXIA,  ’At orrKii'tA,  from  attot^osx,  to  ftrike,  or 
knock  down.  An  Apoplexy.  This  by  the  Latin  Writers  is 
called  Attonitus  Morbus.  Celfus  and  Ccelius  Aurelianus  inform 
us,  that  the  molt  antient  Medicinal  Writers  gave  this  Name  to 
that  Species  of  Palfy  which  fucceeds  what  we  call  a  true  Apo¬ 
plexy. 

Any  Diforder  which  inftantaneoufly  deprives  a  Man  of  Life, 
who  a  few  Minutes  before  was,  or  at  leaft  feem’d  to  be,  in 
perfect  Health,  may,  according  to  the  Derivation  of  the  Word, 
be  properly  enough  called  an  Apoplexy  ;  but  it  would  be  more 
methodical  to  confine  the  Word  Apoplexy  to  fuch  fudden  Difor- 
ders  caufed  by  Affections  of  the  Brain. 

Observation  I. 

A  certain  Envoy  from  Florence  to  the  French  King  was  fud¬ 
denly  feiz’d  with  an  Apoplexy,  which  put  a  fpeedy  Period  to 
his  Life,  though,  juft  before,  he  appeared  to  be  in  an  entire  and 
confirmed  State  ot  Health. 

Upon  opening  his  Body,  I  found  his  Heart  turgid  ;  and  when 
I  cut  it  open,  it  difeharged  three  or  four  Pounds  of  Blood. 
The  Orifice  of  the  great  Artery  was  at  the  fame  time  dilated  to 
fuch  a  preternatural  Size,  that  it  would  have  admitted  a  Perfon’s 
Arm.  Andreas  Laurentius  in  Controverfis  Anatotn. 

From  this  Cafe  Aioebius  concludes,  that  Apoplexies  draw 
their  Origins  rather  from  the  ObftruClions  of  the  Arteries,  than 
thofe  of  the  Nerves. 

From  this  Cafe  alfo  Bartholine  concludes,  that  the  Caufes  of 
Apoplexies  are  not  always  to  be  look’d  for  in  the  Brain,  fince 
they  fometimes  proceed  from  the  Blood  being  intercepted  in  the 
obftructed  Veffels  of  the  Heart.  Boneti  Sepulch.  Anatom. 

Observation  II. 

A  certain  Student  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  wounded  with  the 
Point  of  a  Sword  near  his  Nofe,  and  immediately  below  the  Or¬ 
bit  of  the  Left  Eye.  Soon  after,  he  was  depriv’d  both  of  his 
Speech  and  Reafon,  and  feiz’d  with  an  Apoplexy  and  Stertor , 
which  quickly  put  an  End  to  his  Life.  Upon  opening  the  Cra¬ 
nium,  I  found  the  Wound  not  only  palling  thro’  the  Orbit  of 
the  Eye,  and  the  Os  Cribrofum  ffear  the  Crijla  Galla ,  but  alfo 
affeCting  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Brain  ;  from  which  I  ex¬ 
tracted  a  Portion  of  black,  grumous,  and  fibrous  Blood,  as  long 
and  thick  as  my  middle  Finger.  The  Bafe  of  the  Brain,  and 
the  Region  of  the  Cerebellum,  were  fill’d  with  extravafated 
Blood  j  and  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Brain  itfelf  appear’d  of  a 
ruddy  Colour,  as  if  it  had  been  inflam’d.  Jac.  Wepferus  Ex- 
ercit.  de  Apoplexia. 

Observation  III. 

A  certain  Gentlewoman  of  DiftinCtion,  having  for  a  confi- 
derable  Number  of  Years  been  fubjeCt  to  fpafmodic  Diforders, 
began  at  laft  to  flatter  herfelf  with  the  Hopes  of  a  perfeCt  Reco¬ 
very.  She  complained  in  the  mean  time  of  a  violent  Pain  and 
Heavinefs  in  her  Head  5  foon  after  which  fhe  was  feiz’d  with  a 
violent  convulfive  Fit,  which  terminated  in  an  Apoplexy ,  which 
foon  put  an  End  to  her  Life.  Upon  raifing  her  Scull,  the  Vef¬ 
fels  running  thro’  the  Meninges  and  Brain  appear’d  diftended 
and  ftretch’d  with  Blood  ;  whereas  in  differing  the  other  Parts 
of  her  Body,  fcarce  any  Blood  at  all  appear’d.  Upon  removing 
the  thicker  Membrane,  thro’  the  other  llender  and  pellucid  one 
we  obferved  a  limpid  Water  filling  the  feveral  Meanders  of  the 
Brain,  and,  as  it  were,  overflowing  the  Whole  of  its  Subftance. 
Bonet. 

Observation  IV. 

A  Man  of  feventy  Years  of  Age,  happening  to  fall  from  a 
confiderable  Height,  received  a  large  W ound  in  his  Scull.  Next 
Day  he  recovered  a  little  ;  but  on  the  fourth  Day  died  of  an  un¬ 
expected  Apoplexy ,  after  fpitting  up  fome  purulent  Matter. 
When  we  were  examining  the  internal  Parts  of  his  Head,  we 
firft  found  the  Ventricles  of  his  Brain  fill’d  with  a  great  deal  of 
a  certain  Humour  :  Next  we  found  a  large  f  ragment  of  the 
Os  Cuneiforme  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  bearing  upon  the 
adjacent  Parts,  in  the  mod  remote  Recedes  of  which  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  coagulated  Blood  lodg’d.  But  the  Apoplexy  pro¬ 
ceeded  partly  from  the  Objlruflion  of  the  Procejfcs  of  the  Medulla 
Spinalis ,  which  are  the  true  Origins  of  the  Nerves,  and  partly 
from  the  Anguftation  of  the  Rete  Mirabile ,  which  is  formed  by 
the  intermixed  Concourfe  of  the  Jugular  Veins,  and  the  carotid 
and  cervical  Arteries.  Thefe  noble  Parts  being  obftru&ed,  the 
Patient  muft  of  courfc  have  been. deprived  of  Senfation,  Motion 
and  Life,  according  to  the  Maxim  of  Celfusy  S.  2.  Servari  non 


potefl  cui  Bafts  Cerebri  per enffa  ef  :  No  Art  can  fave  him  the 
Bale  of  whofe  Brain  is.  wounded. 

Observation  V. 

A  certain  Butler,  happening  to  take  Flowers  of  Antimony 
from  a  Mountebank,  fell  into  an  Apoplexy ,  during  which  he 
had  fuch  a  violent  Ptyalifm,  that  fix  full  Me&fures  of  frothy 
Phlegm  were  difeharged  from  his  Mouth  and  Ears. 

Upon  opening  his  Body,  when  dead,  we  found  his  Lungs 
the  whole  Region  of  his  Breaft,  his  Stomach,  and  his  Head* 
full  of  the  fame  kind  of  frothy  Phlegm.  Bonet. 

Observation  VI. 

In  differing  the  Body  of  one  who  lately  died  of  an  Apoplexy 
in  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  I  obferved  a  Portion  of  Fat 
afeending  into  the  Arteria  Venofa ,  where,  after  blocking  up  its 
Orifice,  it  branch’d  itfelf  out  in  two  Korns  like  the  Pythagorean 
Letter  Y.  Bonet. 

Observation  VII. 

A  certain  Prieft,  towards  the  End  of  the  Confer ation  be¬ 
came  wonderfully  foolilh,  and  foon  after  died  Apople&ic. 
Upon  differing  his  Head,  fome  round  whitifh  Bladders,  full  0f 
a  phlegmatic  Humour,  were  found  upon  the  Corpus  Callofum 
which  were  taken  for  the  immediate  Caufe  of  fo  fatal  a  Dif¬ 
order.  Bonet. 

Observation  VIII. 

A  Woman  of  Leyden  had  an  external  Tumor  on  the  Right 
Side  of  her  Forehead,  which  being  taken  off  by  the  Hand  of  a 
fkilful  Surgeon,  three  Days  pafs’d  without  any  Sufpicion  of  a 
more  terrible  Diforder  appearing;  however,  on  the  fourth  Day, 
file  was  fuddenly  feiz’d  with  an  Apoplexy ,  which  prov’d  mortal* 
as  the  learned  IValesus  had  prognofticated,  from  Inftances  of  a 
like  Nature  ;  becaufe  in  fuch  Tumors  of  the  Head  the  Pericra¬ 
nium  is  hurt  ;  and  when  the  internal  Membranes  adhering  to 
the  Brain  are  dilated,  the  Brain  itfelf  falls  down,  and  compreffes 
the  Ventricles.  Bonetus  from  T.  Bartholine. 

Observation  IX. 

A  certain  old  Clergyman  of  an  untainted  moral  Chara&er, 
of  a  corpulent  Make ,  and  a  fhort  wry  Neck,  having  been  lone 
valetudinary,  and  leading  a  fedentary  Life,  contracted  a  violent 
fcorbutic  Cacochymia  ;  being  alfo  afflicted  with  a  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  an  heavy  Pain  in  his  Head,  and  an  unufual  Torpor; 
he  could  fcarce  undergo  any  Labour  or  Fatigue,  befides  going 
between  his  Chamber  and  the  Chapel  every  Day  :  Accordingly 
one  Morning,  when  he  had  gone  into  the  Chapel  a  little  before 
Prayers  began,  and  fallen  upon  his  Knees,  he  was  fuddenly 
ftruck  with  an  Apoplexy ,  and  becoming  fpeechlefs  and  fenfelefs, 
fell  proftrate  on  the  Ground.  But  being  forthwith  taken  up, 
and  his  Cloaths  taken  off,  he  was  put  into  a  warm  Bed.  Upon 
which,  I  myfelf,  and  other  Phyficians,  being  called,  we  found 
him  not  only  deprived  of  Senfation,  Pulfc,  and  Refpiration, 
but  his  whole  Body  was  even  cold  and  ftiff ;  nor  could  we  by 
the  moft  diligent  Application  of  any  Medicines  whatever  re- 
ftore  him,  either  to  Life  or  Warmth.  Hence  we  fufpe&ed, 
that  by  the  very  firft  Shock  of  the  Diftemper,  the  Puliation  of 
the  Heart  was  flopp’d,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  fupprefs’d. . 

Next  Day  we  opened  the  dead  Body,  which  by  that  time 
was  become  confiderably  ftiff,  not  in  the  leaft  doubting  but  a 
Diftemper  which  had  proved  fo  fuddenly  mortal,  would  leave 
fome  remarkable  Traces  in  the  Brain.  But  neither  in  it,  nor 
in  any  other  Part  within  the  Cranium,  were  the  leaft  Traces  of 
this  violent  Diftemper  to  be  obferved  ;  for  the  Veffels  running 
through  the  Meninges  were  only  filled  with  a  due  Quantity  of 
Blood,  without  any  Inflammation  or  Extravafation.  The  Brain, 
the  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  together  with  all 
their  Procefles  and  Protuberances,  appeared  every-where  found 
and  well-coloured,  both  externally  and  internally.  There  was 
no  Effufion  either  of  Blood  or  Serum  in  their  Pores  or  Ducfts : 
Neither  was  there  any  Coacervation  of  Matter  found  in  the 
large  Ventricles  :  Befides,  the  Plexus  Choroides,  both  within  the 
Brain,  and  behind  the  Cerebellum,  did  not  in  the  leaft  appear 
faulty  ;  fo  that  the  morbific  Matter,  as  fine  and  lubtile  as  the 
Animal  Spirits  themfelves,  which  it  had  affe&ed,  was  entirely 
unobfervable  ;  and  we  could,  only  argue  for  its  being  actually 
there  from  the  Effe&s  it  produced.  But  left  the  morbific  Mat¬ 
ter  ftiould  be  lodged  fomewhere  elfe,  after  having  taken  an  ac¬ 
curate  View  of  "the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Brain,  we  defeended 
to  the  Thorax,  where  we  found  the  Lungs  difcoloured,  and  dtp- 
tended  with  a  frothy  Ichor.  A  Circumftance  which  fufficient- 
ly  accounted  for  the  Difficulty  of  Breathing  !  But  the  Heart  was 
found,  untouch’d,  and  entirely  free  from  all  manner  of  Ob- 
ftriuftions,  or  polypous  Concretions,  Neither  in  its  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  nor  in  any  of  the  adjacent  Vifcera,  was  there  any  Abf- 
cefs  or  Apoftemation  found,  by  whofe  Conta<ft,  or  foetid  Ex¬ 
halations,  the  Heart,  if  fuch  a  thing,  be  poflible,  could  be  op- 
preffed,  and  Refpiration  flopped.  Willis. 
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Observation  X. 

I  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  a  Girl  who  tfras  killed  by 
Lightning,  but  no  Marks  of  Violence  appeared  on  her  Body, 
except  two  Scars  all  along  her  Back,  which  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  made  with  a  red-hot  Smith’s  Forceps.  Internally 
there  was  no  apparent  Diforder,  except  that  the  Extremity  of 
one  of  the  Lobes  of  her  Lungs  feemcd  to  be  fomewhat  burned. 
Bra  (Java!,  Com.  ad  Lib.  i.  Hippocrat.  de  ViCi.in  Acut. 

When  in  the  Year  1581.  the  Bell-ringers  of  Befanfon  were 
ringing  the  Bells,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Effects  of  a  Tempeft, 
one  of  them,  being  ftruck  with  Lightning,  died  on  the  Spot. 
Upon  infpecting  his^Body,  no  Wound  was  difcovered,  and  the 
Skin  was  entire,  only  his  Neck  was  a  little  blacken’d,  and  the 
Neck-band  of  his  Shirt  torn.  Upon  opening  his  Body*  the 
principal  Vifcera,  the  Heart,  Liver  and  Spleen,  were  found 
unaffe&ed,  and  the  fmaller  Inteftines  Waited.  Bonetus  from  Gil- 

Beneventius  affirms,  that  an  Apoplexy  may  be  occafioned  by 
Lightning  [De  A'od.  Cap.  2.]  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  knew  a  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Son,  who,  being  ftruck  with  Lightning  at  one  and  the 
fame  time,  became  Apople&ic,  and  were  afterwards  throughly 
cured  ;  for  fuch  is  the  Influence  of  Lightning,  that  it  can  ex¬ 
cite  Commotions  in  the  Humours  of  the  Brain,  and  render 
People  Apoplectic.  Accordingly  Hildanusi  Cent.  3.  Obf.  26. 
mentions  the  Cafe  of  a  Servant,  whofe  Head  fwefled  prodigi- 
oufly,  and  became  black  a  little  after  he  had  been  kill’d  by  the 
Lightning ;  hence  ’tis  plain,  that  in  this  Cafe,  the  Brain  was 
ve°y  much  injured.  But  Lightning  rarely  excites  a  true  Apo¬ 
plexy  ;  fince,  for  the  moft  part,  it  either  kills  entirely,  or  pro¬ 
duces  fuch  an  EffeCl  upon  People,  that,  lofing  their  Colour, 
and  their  Pulfe,  and  Refpiration  being  quite  deftroy’d,  they 
refemble  dead  Perfons. 

Observation  XL 

In  a  very  fevere  Winter,  when  every  thing  was  covered  with 
Snow,  a  certain  Gentleman  of  great  Learning  was  feized  with 
a  violent  Pain  in  the  Left  Side  of  his  Head  ;  and,  afterwards 
complaining  heavily  of  Pains  in  his  Abdomen,  he  at  laft  died 
Apoplectic. 

Upon  differing  his  lower  Belly,  the  largeft  Gland  of  his 
Mefentery  was  found  feirrhous  and  exulcerated.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  his  Cranium  the  Right  Carotid  Artery  afeending  within 
the  Cranium  was  quite  offified,  or  even  petrified,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  and  its  Cavity  fcarce  permeable.  The  Right  Vertebral 
Artery  was  alfo  a  Third  larger  than  that  on  the  oppofite  Side. 
Bonet, 

Observation  XII. 

A  certain  dull  Fellow  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  feiz’d  with 
an  Apoplexy,  which  proved  mortal  to  him.  Upon  fearching 
for  the  Caufes  of  his  Diforder,  We  found  his  Brain  flaccid.  The 
Meninges  were  overflowed  with  a  mucous  and  vifcid  Humour  ; 
and  even  the  third  Sinus  itfelf,  with  its  adherent  Veilels,  weie 
filled  with  the  fame  Liquor.  The  Ventricles  of  the  Brain  were 
alfo  filled  with  it.  In  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  there 
was  a  Polypus  formed  by  a  vifcid  IMatter,  and  the  Spinal  Alar- 
row  was  moiftened  by  a  Lymphatic  b  luid.  Bonet. 

Observation  XIII. 

A  Man  of  fifty-fix  Years  of  Age  happened  to  be  feized 
'  with  an  Apoplexy :  die  whole  Right  Side  of  his  Body  was  with¬ 
in  fix  Hours  after  convulfed  and  contracted  ;  but  more  efpecial- 
ly  the  Hand  and  Foot  on  that  Side.  The  whole  Left  Side  of 
his  Body,  in  the  mean  time,  became  paralytic ;  he  could  not 
fpeak,  but  a  great  deal  of  vifcid  Spittle  flowed  from  his  Mouth. 
On  the  fecond  Day,  he  felt  a  kind  of  Concuffion  about  his 
Breaft,  and  died  as  if  he  had  been  fuffocatcd. 

Upon  opening  the  Cranium,  we  found  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain  found  and  entire:  But  the  Right  Ventricle  was  full  of 
an  extravafated  Blood,  which  was  black,  purulent,  and  ftreak- 
ed  with  different  Colours.  The  Bottom  of  this  Ventricle  was 
alfo  corroded,  and,  as  it  were,  excavated.  Nothing  uncom¬ 
mon  was  found  in  the  Left  Ventricle,  the  Lungs  were  black 
and  flaccid,  and  a  Polypus  was  found  in  the  Right  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart. 

The  Wife  of  the  Deceafed  informed  us,  that,  for  many  Years 
paft,  he  had  been  fubjea  to  a  Vertigo;  that  many  Days  before 
his  Death,  he  had  complained  of  a  heavy  Pain  of  his  Head  ; 
and  that,  the  very  Day  before  the  Apoplexy  feized  him,  a  Dif- 
charge  of  Blood  was  made  from  his  Noftrils.  Bonetus  from 
Baglivi. 

Thus  we  fee  many  Caufes,  and  thofe  very  different  from 
each  other,  may  induce  an  Apoplexy.  And,  indeed,  whatever 
is  capable  of  putting  a  fudden  and  entire  Stop  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  may  have  this  EffeCt.  Thus  a  Pally  of  the 
Heart,  of  the  Lungs,  or  of  the  Mufcular  Coats  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Arteries,  may  be  readily  conceived  to  put  an  effectual  Stop 
to  the  Circulation,  and  confequently  to  caufe  an  Apoplexy. 
*1  he  fame  Effect  may  be  produced  by  an  Over-fulnefs  of  the 
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Veffels ;  for  where  there  is  no  void  Space  to  move  in,  no  Mo¬ 
tion  can  be  carried  on.  Polypofe  Concretions  in  the  Heart,  or 
its  Auricles,  in  the  large  Arteries,  or  Veins,  efpecially  the  Ju¬ 
gulars,  in  thp  Sinufes  of  the  Brain,  particularly  in  or  near 
the  Torcular  Heropbili ,  or  in  the  large  Veffels  of  the  Meninges  ; 
fudden  Ruptures  of  any  of  the  large  Veffels  near  the  Heart,  or 
of  fmaller  in  the  Meninges,  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  or 
its  Ventricles,  whether  Sanguiferous,  or  Lymphatic  ;  a  gene¬ 
ral  Vifcidity  of  the  Juices,  or  Languor  of  the  vital  Powers; 
a  Congeftion  of  Humours  of  any  fort,  in,  or  very  hear,  the 
Brain;  Wounds,  Blows,  any  Compreflure  of  the  Braih,  or 
whatever  is  Capable  of  preventing  the  Influx  of  the  Nervous 
Fluid  into  the  Canals  which  convey  it  from  the  Medulla  Ob¬ 
longata. ;  and  Spinalis ,  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  Body,  may 
produce  this  Diftemper. 

But  the  two  rnoft  general  Caufes  of  an  Apoplexy  are,  firft, 
a  Plethora,  or  Over-fulnefs  of  Blood,  to  which  the  younger 
Sort  of  People,  who  live  freely,  are  principally  fubjeCt. 

Secondly,  a  Deficiency  in  the  vital  Powers,  and  a  consequent 
Redundance  of  vifcid  and  ferous  Humours,  which  affeCts  par¬ 
ticularly  People  advanced  in  Years. 

Sometimes  Hyfteric  Diforders  attack  the  Head,  arid  caufe  art 
Apoplexy*  which  alfo  terminates  in  an  Hemiplegia,  exa&ly  re- 
fembling  that  kind  of  Apoplexy  Which  proves  fatal  to  fome  aged 
and  corpulent  Perfons,  and  arifesfrom  an  ObftruCtion  and  Com- 
preffion  of  the  Nerves,  occafioned  by  a  copious  Phlegm  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cortical  Part  of  the  Brain.  But  the  Apoplexy  iri 
Hyfteric  Women  feems  to  proceed  from  a  very  different  Caufe  ; 
for  it  feizes  them  frequently  after  a  difficult  Delivery,  attended 
with  a  great  Lofs  of  Blood,  or  proceeds  from  fome  violent 
Commotion  of  Mind.  Sydenham. 

The  Gout  is  alfo  frequently  productive  of  an  Apoplexy.  Sed 
Arthritis. 

Dia  gnostics  and  Prognostics. 


Coelius  Aurelianus  has  given  the  Sentiments  of  the  Antients 
on  an  Apoplexy ,  in  the  manner  following  : 

This  Difeafe  is  fo  called,  becaufe*  upon  its  Approach,  the 
Patient  drops  down  on  a  ludden,  as  it  he  was  ftruck  dead  by  at 
Blow.  It  may  be  defined,  A  quick  and  fudden  Opprcjfton ,  often 
attended  with  a  Fever ,  depriving  the  Patient  of  Senfation ,  and 
feizing  always  inflantaneoufy ,  but  never  fiowly  and  gradually . 
Its  antecedent  Caufes  may  be  efteemed  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
other  Difeafes;  but  the  more  confiderable  of  them  are,  the 
being  expofed  to  continual  fcorching  Heats,  or  to  violent  Colds, 
frequent  Indigeftions,  occafioned  by  the  immoderate  Ufe  of 
Baths,  and  Excefs  of  Venery,  efpecially  in  old  Men.  This 
Diftemper  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  Meninges  being  wounded, 
or  in  Boys  from  their  Concuffion.  In  fome  Cafes  therefore  no 
Symptoms  are  obferved  previous  to  the  Patient’s  dropping 
down ;  whereas  in  others  fome  prognoftic  Symptoms  precede 
the  immediate  Shock  of  the  Diftemper,  fuch  as  Heavinefs  or 
Pain  of  the  Head,  Vertigo,  Ringing  of  the  Ears,  Difficulty 
in  performing  accuftomed  Motions ;  Sadnefs  of  Countenance; 
convulfive  Twitchings  of  the  Parts,  and  efpecially  of  the  Lips  ; 
a  tremulous  and  fcarce  articulate  Voice,  Interruption  of  Speech, 
without  any  apparent  Reafon  ;  Forgetfulnefs  of  what  the  Pa¬ 
tient  had  but  very  lately  fpoken  ;  Fulnefs  of  Countenance*  and 
a  Difficulty  in  difeharging  the  Excrements.  But  thefe  are  alfo 
generally  antecedent  Symptoms  in  fuch  as  are  threatened  with 
an  Epilepfy  or  Madnefs.  The  firft  Approach  of  the  Diftem¬ 
per  is  attended  with  Lofs  of  Speech,  and  Depravation  of  the 
Senfes,  by  reafon  of  the  fudden  Shock,  perfect  Inability  of  Mo¬ 
tion  in  all  the  Members  of  the  Body,  and  Diftortion  of  the 
Countenance,  and,  in  fome,  RetraCtion  and  Immobility  of  the 
Eye-lids,  and  a  Gaping  of  the  Mouth  ;  a  full  and  labouring 
Pulfe,  a  cold  Torpor  of  the  Joints,  fhort  Refpiration,  a  livid 
or  leaden-coloured  Countenance,  and  an  involuntary  Difchargei 
of  Tears.  As  the  Diftemper  grows  worfe,  and  feems  to  threaten 
the  Patient  with  immediate  Death,  the  Countenance  Is  fo  dif- 
torted,  that  it  appears  longer  than  ordinary,  the  Prsecordia  be¬ 
come  prominent,  a  cold  Torpor  feizes  the  whole  Body,  the 
Lunas  during  Refpiration,  make  a  Noife  cold  Sweats  break 
out  on  the  fuperior  Parts  of  the  Body,  the  Eye-brows  alfo  and 
Eye-lids  are  drawn  upwards,  and  fixed  immoveably  in  that  Po- 
fition.  But  if  the  Diftemper  abates,  and  takes  a  favourable 
Turn,  the  Torpor  quits  the  Body,  the  Coldnefs  forfakes  it, 
and  the  natural  Heat  returns.  Some  Parts  alfo  will  be  twitch¬ 
ed  with  defultory  Spafms,  even  in  thofe  who  before  were  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  them.  The  Humour  fecern’d  from  the  Fauces 
is  fwallowcd,  though  with  much  Difficulty,  nor  is  it  hindered 
from  being  fo  by  the  Caufe  which  formerly  prevented  its  paf- 
fing-  that  way.  "  The  Patient  alfo,  if  prick’d,  or  Call’d  upon, 
moves  his  Eye-lids,  and  {huts  his  Lips,  as  a  Sign,  that  he  feefc 
the  puncture,  or  hears  the  Perfon  who  calls  him  ;  and  it  holds 
univerfally,  that  fome  die  the  firft  Day  the  Diftemper  feizes 
them ;  others  furvive  its  Approach  for  two  or  three  Days  ; 
and  others  efcape  with  their  Lives  ;  fome  of  whom  recover  im¬ 
mediately,  whilft  others  are  affeCted  with  a  Palfy  in  one  or  more 

Parts  of  their  Body.  Some  are  alio  racked  vtuth  uneafy  Comj 
j  motion* 

-  n  K 
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motions  of  Mind,  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  feern  to  have  loft 
their  Reafon,  to  be  fad  and  drowfy,  and,  if  any  one  awake 
them  out  of  their  Sleep,  they  fpeak  fomething  incoherent  and 
foreign  to  the  Purpofe.  Now  this  Diforder  is  the  Refult  of 
Stricture,  or  Tenfton>  and  is  of  the  quick,  vehement,  and  acute 
Kind.  Old  Men  are  moft  fubjeft  to  it,  and  it  generally  makes 
its  Approaches  in  the  Winter-feafon,  and  towards  the  End  of 
the  Autumn.  It  is  by  fome  alfo  ftyl’d  Paraplexy.  The  Head 
fuffers  principally  in  this  Diftemper,  as  we  may  eafily  conclude 
from  its  antecedent  Symptoms,  and  the  Violence  done  to  the 
Body.  The  Cure  is  difficult  even  in  Men  of  ftrongand  robuft 
Conftitutions  ;  and  thole  who  are  weakly  and  tender  yield  more 
eafily  to  its  Violence,  and  that  for  this  additional  Reafon,  that 
they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  ftronger  and  more  powerful  Means 
of  Relief.  Hence  we  plainly  find,  that  the  Cure  of  this 
Difeafe  is  more  difficult  in  Women  than  in  Men,  and  in 
old  Men  and  Boys,  than  in  People  who  are  in  the  Flower  of 
their  Age,  in  confumptive  Perfons,  than  in  thofe  who  are  bleft 
with  a  firm  and  ftrong  Habit  of  Body.  It  is  alfo  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  cured  in  thofe  who  have  gone  through  a  Courfe  of  Sick- 
liefs,  than  in  thofe  who  have  never  laboured  under  any  Diftem¬ 
per.  The  Winter-feafon  alfo  contributes  to  the  Difficulty  of 
the  Cure,  not  only  becaufe  the  Cold  condenfes  and  braces  up 
Bodies,  but  becaufe  it  is  incompatible  with  fome  Means  of 
Cure  and  Recovery,  fuch  as  Riding,  or  taking  free  Air  in  an 
open  Coach.  A  Lethargy,  Epilepfy,  Hyfteric  Suffocations, 
according  to  fome,  the  Palfy,  that  Species  of  Diforder  which 
the  Greeks  call’d  Caros  and  Syncope ,  all  bear  aRefemblance  to, 
and  border  upon,  an  Apoplexy.  There  is  neverthelefs  a  Differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  an  Apoplexy  and  a  Lethargy,  fince  every  Lethargy 
happens  either  after,  or  is  accompany ’d  with  a  Fever,  produces 
a  low  Pulfe,  and  does  not  always  deprive  the  Patient  of  his 
Senfes  :  Whereas  an  Apoplexy  feizes  without  a  Fever,  renders 
the  Pulfe  fmall  and  quick,  and  caufes  the  Patient  to  drop  down 
fuddenly  as  if  he  was  ftruck  dead  ;  add  to  this,  that  an  Apoplexy 
fometimes  proceeds  from  a  Wound  of  the  Membrane  of  the 
Brain,  whereas  a  Lethargy  never  does  (This  is  a  Mijlake).  An 
Apoplexy  is  likewife  different  from  an  Epilepfy  5  fince  Epileptic 
Patients  are  affected  with  Convulfions  of  the  whole  Body,  and 
foam  at  tfie  Mouth,  none  of  which  Symptoms  are  ever  o'bferv’d 
in  Apoplectic  Cafes.  After  the  Fit  alfo.  Epileptic  Patients  arife, 
for  the  moft  part,  with  their  Conftitutions  found,  whereas 
ApopleCtic  Patients  come  not  off  without  a  Palfy  of  the  Parts. 
An  Apoplexy  is  always  accounted  a  Difeafe  of  the  quick  and 
acute  Kind,  whereas  an  Epilepfy  is  moft  frequently  found  to 
partake  of  a  flow  and  chronical  Nature.  The  Difeafe  of  which 
we  are  treating,  differs  alfo  from  Hyfteric  Suffocations  5  for 
thefe  latter  are  not  preceded  by  Pains  of  the  Head,  and  in  the 
Paroxyfm  the  Matrix  is  found  convulfed,  and  heaving  upwards  ; 
but  this  never  happens  in  Apoplectic  Cafes.  Befides,  Apoplectic 
Women  do  not  remember  any  thing  that  happen’d  after  the 
Fit  is  over,  whereas  thofe  who  labour  under  Hyfteric  Suffoca¬ 
tions  can  both  remember  and  tell  what  Degree  of  Pain  they 
fuffered  during  the  Paroxylin.  Hyfteric  Suffocations  are  alio 
found  to  be  flow  and  chronical,  but  an  Apoplexy  never.  An 
Apoplexy  is  alfo  different  from  a  Palfy,  though  thefe  two  Dif- 
eafes  w'ere  confounded  by  many  of  the  Antients,  among  whom 
were  Hippocrates ,  Diocles ,  Praxagoras ,  Afclepiacles ,  Demetrius , 
and  fome  others  befides  3  for  they  called  thofe  People  Apoplectic^ 
whofe  whole  Bodies  were  paralytic,  and  thofe  Parapledtic,  who 
were  paralytic  in  fome  particular  Parts  of  their  Bodies.  But 
Themijion  properly  calls  a  Palfy  of  the  Head,  with  the  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Mind  weakened,  an  Apoplexy  3  but  the  fame  Dif¬ 
order  in  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  with  the  Faculties  of  the 
Mind  impaired,  he  calls  only  Palfy.  But  there  is  no  Occa- 
fion  for  wrangling  about  Circumltances,  on  which  the  Method 
of  Cure  does  not  depend.  We  muft  only  confider,  that  an  Apo¬ 
plexy  is  efteem’d  a  Difeafe  of  the  quick  and  acute  Kind,  and  a 
Palfy  a  Diforder  of  a  flow  and  chronical  Nature.  The  Carus 
alfo,  and  Catalepf.s ,  are  rank’d  among  the  Difeafes  of  which  the 
Patients  recover,  and  they  never  elevate  the  Prascordia,  nor 
create  fuch  a  Difficulty  of  Recovery  as  the  Apoplexy  does. 
Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  Acut.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  5. 

Altho’  the  Morbus  Attonitus ,  by  the  Greeks  called  ctVoTrAj^K, 
fometimes  feizes  the  Patient  without  any  previous  remarkable 
Symptoms,  ’tis  neverthelefs,  for  the  moft  part,  ufhered  in  by  a 
fudden  and  acute  Pain  of  the  Head,  a  Vertigo,  a  Dimnefs  of 
Sight,  a  Grinding  of  the  Teeth  during  Sleep,  and  a  Coldnefs 
qf  the  whole  Body,  but  efpecially  of  the  extreme  Parts.  Then 
the  Patient,  like  one  thunder-ftruck,  drops  down,  fometimes 
with  Shrieks  3  immediately  after,  the  Eyes  are  fhut,  and  a  Stertor 
enfues 3  the  Difficulty  ol  Breathing  is  fo  great,  as  to  occafion 
a  Danger  ol  Suffocation,  and  the  Breaft:  ceafes  to  heave,  juft  as 
if  it  was  bound  fall;  with  Cords  :  Senfe  and  Motion  are  entirely 
loft,  and  the  only  remaining  Hope  of  Life  confifts  in  Refpira¬ 
tion  being  preferved.  And,  indeed,  the  Nature  and  Danger  of 
the  Diforder  bear  a  diredl  Proportion  to  the  Difficulty  or  Eafi- 
nefs  with  which  Refpiration  is  perform’d  3  for  which  Reafon, 
we  conclude  the  Diforder  fatal,  when  the  Refpiration  is  either 
intermittent,  ©r  carried  on  with  great  Difficulty.  But  tire 


Cafe  is  lefs  dangerous  when  the  Patient’s  Refpiration  is  pretty 
eafy,  and  when  the  Liquors  he  drinks  are  not  again  difeharg’d 
by  the  Nofe,  but  freely  defeend  to  the  Stomach.  The  Cure 
of  this  Diftemper,  when  violent,  is  altogether  impoffible ;  and 
even  when  flight,  very  difficult  3  and  indeed,  this  latter  Degree 
of  the  Diforder  frequently  terminates  in  a  Paralyfis  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Sides,  and  that  generally  within  the  firffc 
four  Days  3  after  which,  if  the  Difeafe  continues,  it  proves 
fatal.  Yet  the  Diftemper  often  affects  fome  in  fo  gentle  a 
manner,  as  only  to  diftort  their  Mouths,  and  deprive  them  of 
Motion,  without  any  Foaming  at  the  Mouth,  Stertor ,  or 
Palfy ,  in  which  Cafe  they  may  be  recovered  by  the  Ufe  of 
proper  Remedies.  This  Difeafe  is  generally  moft  incident  to 
Men  between  forty  and  fixty  Years  of  Age,  efpecially  if  they 
have  the  Misfortune  to  be  of  a  too  cold  Conftitution,  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  afffidted  with  heavy  Pains  of  the  Head,  Drowfinefs, 
and  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  or  if  they  have  fhort  and  narrow  Necks, 
live  entirely  idle,  or  are  addicted  to  Drinking  and  Gluttony. 
But  a  young  Man,  or  even  one  who  is  moderately  advanced  in 
Years,  or  in  Reality  any  one  whatever,  is  not,  during  the 
Summer  Yea  foil,  fubjedf  to  this  Diforder,  unlefs  very  coniider- 
able  Caufes  concur  3  in  wdiich  Cafe,  Death  is  generally  the 
Refult.  The  Winter,  on  the  other  hand,  paves  a  more  "direct 
Road  to  this  Diforder,  efpecially  when  cold  Winds  blow,  or 
black  Clouds  hover  in  the  Air.  Haemorrhoidal  Difcharges  are 
of  good  Prefage  in  this  Diforder  ;  but  Coldnefs  and  Infenfibi- 
lity  are  hurtful.  Sweats  alfo  arifing  from  Difficulty  of  Refpi¬ 
ration  are  mortal.  People  in  this  Diforder  often  appear  dead, 
when  they  are  really  alive,  but  more  efpecially  Women,  and 
Men  of  cold  Conftitutions.  However,  the  Truth  of  the  Matter 
may  fully  be  difeovered,  by  applying  a  light  Feather  to  the 
Mouth  and  Nofe,  or  by  placing  a  fmall  Veffel  full  of  Water 
on  the  Breaft,  to  which  if  any  Motion  is  communicated,  the 
Patient  is  ftill  alive  3  but  if  they  remain  entirely  unmoved,  he 
is  dead.  Hippocrates' s  Obfervation  feems  to  be  juft.  That  a 
fudden  Pain  of  the  Head,  accompany’d  with  Lofs  of  Voice  and 
Stertor ,  deftroys  the  Patient  within  feven  Days  3  but  that  he 
may  be  preferved,  if  a  Fever  happens  before  the  End  of  that 
rime.  Lommii  Opufc.  Aureum. 

1  he  moft  fatal  and  terrible  of  all  Apoplexies  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  an  Effuiion  of  Blood  in  the  Brain,  from  its  Vef- 
fels  being  burft  without  any  external  Violence,  and  which  fud¬ 
denly  flops  and  extinguifhes  the  vital  and  animal  Functions. 

That  fuch  an  Haemorrhage  of  the  Brain  really  exifts,  and 
that  the  Rupture  of  the  Veflels  is  its  immediate  Caufe,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  plain  from  the  Diffe&ion  of  Subjects  that  have  died  of 
this  Diforder.  Upon  fuch  Ocrafions,  we  plainly  find  an  Ef- 
fufion  of  Blood,  fometimes  between  the  Cranium  and  the 
Dura  Mater,  fometimes  between  the  Dura  and  the  Pia  Mater, 
but  more  frequently  between  the  Pia  Mater  and  the  Brain,  but 
moft  frequently  of  all,  in  the  Windings  of  the  Brain  itfelf,  and 
the  Meditullium  of  its  Ventricles.  This  Eftufion  happens  alfo 
fometimes  in  its  Bafis,  fometimes  in  a  fmall,  and  fometimes  in 
a  pretty  large  Quantity.  From  difle<Sting  Subjeifts  of  this  kind, 
’tis  alio  plain,  that  the  Blood- veflels,  running  thro’  the  Mem¬ 
branes  and  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  are  fometimes  found 
turgid,  and,  as  it  were,  aneuryfmatic,  with  liquid,  and  fome¬ 
times  coagulated  Blood  :  They  are  alfo  found  on  fome  Occa- 
fions  to  be  actually  burft.  The  Hiftories  of  the  Diffecftions  of 
Subjects  who  have  died  of  Apoplexies,  written  by  the  learned 
Wepfer ,  may  be  confuked  for  Satisfaction  in  this  Point. 

The  Part  then  originally  aftedted  is  the  Brain,  which  is  very 
much  difpofed  to,  and  fufceptible  of,  this  Stagnation  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  Haemorrhage  confequent  upon  it.  For  a  very  large 
Quantity,  and  at  the  leaft,  according  to  Malpighi ,  a  third 
Part  of  all  that  Blood  which  is  thrown  from  the  Left  Ventricle 
ol  the  Heart  thro’  the  whole  Body,  is  carry U  to  it  by  means 
ot  four  pretty  large  Arteries  3  befides,  thefe  arterial  Veflels, 
which  convey  the  Blood  to  the  Brain,  are  very  winding  in  the 
Whole  of  their  Courfe,  but  efpecially  in  the  Pia  Mater .  But 
the  moft  confiderable  Circumftance  of  all  is,  that  after  thefe 
very  Arteries  have  enter’d  the  Cranium,  they  lay  afide  their  ex¬ 
terior  tendinous  Coat,  the  principal  Inftruroent  of  their  con¬ 
tractive  Motion,  become  much  fmaller  than  thofe  in  any  other 
Parts  of  the  Body,  and  almoft  refemble  Veins  5  not  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  thefe  Veffels  become  at  laft  fo  very  fmall,  that  the 
Tranfition  of  the  Blood  from  them,  into  their  correfponding 
Veins,  cannot  poffibly  be  obferv’d.  All  thefe  Circumftar.e.s 
concur  to  make  us  perceive,  why  the  Blood  in  theie  Parts  mult 
circulate  flowly,  flop  eafily,  not  enter  the  Veins  quickly  and 
readily,  but,  being  accumulated  by  continual  Recruits  of  frefh 
Blood,  diftend  and  inlarge  the  Capacities  of  the  ievcral  Ca¬ 
nals,  and  lay  a  Foundation  for  many  fubfequent  Evils. 

From  fuch  a  Difpofition  and  State  of  I  hings  as  this,  the 
Tranfition  is  eafy  to  a  Rupture  of  the  Veffels,  and  an  Fftulion 
of  their  Contents,  where  thole  Caufes  concur,  which  occafion 
a  Congeftion  of  the  Blood  to  the  Head  in  too  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity,  or  with  an  undue  Impetus,  produce^ its  Stagnation  there, 
and  ftrongly  prevent  its  free  Return  thro’  the  V  eins  ;  for  by 
thefe  means  it  happens,  that  the  Veffels  not  only  become  turgid 
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with  Blood,  but,  being  too  much  diftended  with  the  continual 
Arrival  of  more,  burft,  and  pour  forth  the  Blood  contain’d  in 
them.  This  principally  happens  in  the  fmall  Veflels  of  the 
Pia  Mater,  and  thofe  of  the  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  as 
well  as  thofe  which  form  the  Plexus  Choroides,  as  is  evident 
from  the  DifleCtion  of  Carcafes. 

By  an  Effufion  of  Blood  in  the  Brain,  the  Secretion  and  Dif- 
tribution  thro’  the  Nerves  of  that  moft  fubtile  Fluid,  which 
conveys  Motion,  Strength,  and  Senfation  to  the  feveral  Part3, 
is  not  only  hinder’d,  but  the  Motion  of  the  whole  Blood  cir¬ 
culating  thro’  the  Brain  is  difturb’d  and  intercepted,  by  which 
means  the  animal  and  vital  Functions  languifh  apace,  and  are 
at  lalt  quite  extinguilh’d.  That  Matters  Band  thus,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  attcfted  by  the  direful  Symptoms  accompanying  this 
Haemorrhage,  and  by  which,  as  by  fo  many  diagnoftic  Signs, 
it  may  be  diltinguilh’d  from  every  other  Diforder  ;  for  thofe 
who  are  feiz’d  with  it  fall  fuddenly  to  the  Ground,  become 
void  of  all  Thought  and  Reflection,  and  are  depriv’d  of  all 
Senfation  and  Motion  ;  all  their  Members  become  languid  and 
flaccid,  their  Tongues  fwell,  their  Eye-lids  are  retraced  and 
immoveable,  and  their  Mouths  remain  wide  open  ;  their  De¬ 
glutition  is  deftroy’d,  and  their  Excrements  and  Urine  are  often 
involuntarily  difcharg’d  :  And  all  thefe  Symptoms  plainly  fhew, 
that  the  Fundtions  of  the  Brain  are  impair’d  and  injur’d,  and 
that  the  Strength  and  Vigour  of  the  Mufcles  is  confequently 
become  weak  and  languid. 

The  other  Phaenomena  obferv’d  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature  are 
to  be  aferib’d  to  the  difficult  and  intercepted  Pafiage  of  tbs 
Blood  thro’  the  interior  Veflels  of  the  Head.  Thus  the  Cheeks 
are  cover’d  with  a  red  and  florid  Colour ;  the  Face  fwells ; 
its  Veflels,  efpecially  thofe  running  thro’  the  Temples,  become 
fo  turgid,  that  fometimes  breaking,  they  pour  out  Blood  into 
the  Mouth,  Noftrils,  and  Ears,  efpecially  after  the  Death  of 
the  Patient.  And  that  when  PutrefaCtion  comes  on,  the  Head 
is  diftended  to  an  incredible  Size,  which  is  juftly  to  be  aferib’d 
to  the  Blood’s  not  being  allow’d  a  free  Courfe  thro’  the  inter¬ 
nal  Carotids,  and  on  that  account  making  an  Effort  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ones  ;  that  the  Eyes  are  diftended,  become  prominent, 
ftiff  like  Glafs,  and  pour  out  Tears  in  great  Abundance,  are 
Phaenomena  that  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  Lymph  being 
fecern’d  in  great  Plenty  from  the  ftagnating  Blood.  That  the 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart  is  ftrong  ;  that  the  Pulfation  of  the 
Arteries  is  at  firft  great,  and  afterwards  languid  and  flow ;  that 
the  Breathing  is  difficult,  and  accompany’d  with  a  Stertor 
thefe  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  Load  of  Blood  oppreffing  the 
Lungs,  and  their  having  by  that  means  their  equal  reciprocal 
Motions  deftroy’d,  and  becoming  uncapable  of  receiving  and 
expelling  the  Air  as  they  fhould  do.  In  fine,  that  Vomitings 
and  Convulfions,  accompany’d  with  Grinding  of  the  Teeth, 
happen,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  nothing  elfe  than  the  Blood 
lodg’d  in  the  Veflels  of  the  Dura  Mater,  and  exciting  Spafms 
in  it. 

Now  as  every  Haemorrhage  prefuppofes  fuch  a  Congeftion  of 
Blood  as  is  fufficient  to  produce  a  Rupture  in  the  Parts  where 
it  happens  ;  fo  ’tis  certain,  that  this  muft  be  the  Cafe  with 
Haemorrhages  of  the  Brain.  This  is  plainly  prov’d,  by  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  all  the  antecedent  Symptoms  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  a  dull  and  heavy  Pain  of  the  Head,  efpecially  of  its  hinder 
Part,  accompany’d  with  a  Vertigo,  like  that  which  attends  a 
Fit  of  Drunkennefs,  an  unequal  formicating  Pulfe,  the  Sight 
fometimes  obfeur’d,  and  fometimes  flafhing  or  fparkling  ;  wa¬ 
tering  and  fwell ’d  Eyes  ;  Noife  and  Ringing  of  the  Ears  ;  a 
certain  Heavinefs  of  Memory  and  Genius  ;  profound  Sleep, 
attended  with  the  Incubus,  and  troublefome  Dreams  ;  a  Tur-  * 
gidnefs  of  the  Jugular  Veins,  and  a  preternatural  Rednefs  of 
the  Face. 

But  farther,  as  in  order  to  bring  a  Congeftion  of  Blood  upon 
any  Part,  befides  the  Abundance  of  the  Blood  itfelf,  a  ftrong 
Propulfion  of  it  by  the  Spafms  of  fome  other  Part,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  Weaknefs  and  Debility  in  the  Part,  admitting  the  Con¬ 
geftion,  are  neceflary  ;  fo  we  have  no  Reafon  to  doubt,  but 
thefe  Caufes  concur  to  bring  on  that  Congeftion  which  happens 
in  the  Veflels  of  the  Brain  :  For  Reafon  informs  us,  and  Expe¬ 
rience  confirms  to  us,  that  all  the  antecedent  and  procatar- 
Ctic  Caufes  of  this  Difeafe  may  be  reduc’d  to  thefe  now  men¬ 
tioned.  • 

To  begin  then  with  the  too  great  Quantity  of  Blood  ;  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  it,  that  Hemorrhages  of  the  Brain  happen 
moft  frequently  to  People  arrived  at  Maturity,  and,  according 
to  Hippocrates  i  Aph.  57.  Sett.  6.  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fixtieth 
Year  of  one’s  Age,  when  the  Growth  or  Increafe  of  the  Body 
being  at  an  End,  the  Juices  are  not  only  treafur’d  up  in  the 
Veflels  in  a  greater  Quantity  than  they  ftiould  be,  but  alfo 
become  thicker.  Hence  it  alfo  happens*  that  fuch  as  are  of 
what  we  commonly  call  fanguine  Conftitutions,  as  alfo  fat  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  thofe  who  lead  a  delicate,  idle,  and  fedentary  Life,  or 
indulge  themfelves  too  much  in  Sleep,  are  very  fubjedt  to  thefe 
fatal  Haemorrhages.  That  this  Misfortune  alfo  happens  to  thofe* 
who  either  thro’  a  Diminution  of  their  fpontaneous  Haemor¬ 
rhages,  or  an  Omiffion  of  their  long-accuftom’d,  artificial  Eva- 
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cuations  of  Blood,  have  acquir’d  and  treafur’d  up,  as  it  were 
too  great  a  Quantity  of  it,  is  abundantly  plain  from  the  Obfer- 
vations  of  Phyficians.  That  this  Diforder  arifes  from  accuf- 
tom  d  Evacuation  of  Blood  being  negleCted,  may  be  feen  in 
ttttci  Medico  Vratijl.  1702.  1  hat  it  may  proceed  from  an 

Haemorrhage  of  the  Note  being  fupprefs’d,  is  plain  from  Hit- 
demtis  Cent.  3.  Obfervat .  2.  That  a  Retention  of  the  Hae¬ 
morrhoids  has  brought  it  on,  may  be  found  in  the  Writings  of 

ippotratesy  Amatus ,  and  7.  a  cut  us  Lufitatius.  For  this  Effect 
alio,  Lonclfi  de  Mortib.  Subit.  ought,  above  all  others,  to  be 
con! ul ted.  1  be  Writings  of  Fcntanus ,  and  the  Atta  Nat. 

ui  ibj.  are  full  of  Inftances  of  this  Diftemper’s  ariling  from  the 
Menjes  and  Lochia  being  fupprefs’d.  And  Hildanus ,  Cent.  3, 

I2"  6*ves  us  an  Inftance  of  its  being  produced  by 
the  Menfes  being  difeharged  at  the  Mouth  and°Nofe,  inftead 
or  the  natural  Way. 

^.^e<^un^ance  °f  Blood  will  contribute  more  readily  and 
more  effectually  to  the  bringing  on  this  Diforder,  if  another 
Laule,  that  is,  Spafms  in  fome  of  the  external  Parts  remote 
10m  the  Head,  fnould  happen  to  aCt  in  Conjunction  with  it  ; 
for  this  latter  Caufe  operates  in  fo-  terrible  a  manner,  as  not 
only  to  ftop  the  Progrefs  of  the  Blood,  by  bracing  up  the  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  conftr;Cting  the  Veflels  of  the  Part  affected,  but  alfo 
propels  the  Blood  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  rufhes  to  fome 
other  Parts  with  an  Impetus,  fills  their  Veflels,  diftends,  and 
at  laft  burfts  them.  But  the  Hardnefs  and  Largenefs  of  the 
Pulfe,  which  plainly  befpeak  a  Stricture  of  the  Nervous  Coats 
of  the  Arteries,  evidently  fhew,  tl tat  Spafms  accompany  almcft 
ft*.  1  as  well  as  this  of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  preceding  Coldnefs  of  the  Extremities,  as  alfo  that  fort  of 
tingling  Senfation  which  fume  feel  in  their  Limbs,  is  iikewife  a 
collateral  Proof  of  this  Truth.  For  this  Reafon  alfo  we  have 
juft  Reaion  to  think,  as,  indeed,  Experience  teftifies,  that 
Haemorrhages  of  this  Kind  are  often  incident  to  thofe  who 
have  been  long  fubjeCt  to  Spafms,  efpecially  of  the  Abdomen, 
that  is,  thofe  who  have  been  afflicted  with  Colic  Pains,  efpe- 
ci. dly  the  lpafmodic  Kind,  Hypochondriac  Diforders,  Pains  from 
the  utone  in  the  Bladder  or  Gall-bladder,  or  a  long  continu’d 
Series  of  Coltivenels. 

from  what  has  been  fluid,  we  may  alfo  farther  conclude* 
that  every  thing  which  has  a  Tendency  to  excite  Spafms*  is  to  be 
rank’d  among  the  Caufes  which  produce  this  Diftemper.  The 
EffeCis  of  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind  are  very  remarkable,  with 
regard  to  this  Particular,  efpecially  of  Anger  and  Dread,  which 
aCt  immediately  upon  the  nervous  Parts*  and,  by  bringing  ano¬ 
malous  lpafmodic  Motions  upon  them,  render  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  irregular,  and  frequently  produce  this  Diforder,  as 
amongft  the  Writings  of  many  others  may  be  feen  in  thofe  of 
Hildanus ,  Schenckius ,  and  Forejlusi  The  fame  EffeCt  may 
be  produced  by  the  Heat  of  Venereal  Rage,  which  deftroying 
the  due  ^Equilibrium  of  the  feveral  Motions,  the  Blood  has  in 
fome  been  put  into  fuch  an  unnatural  Commotion,  that  they 
have  died  ApopleCtic,  and*  as  it  were,  thunder-ftruck,  in  the 
very  Time  of  their  fatal  Embraces.  For  farther  Satisfaction  in 
this  Particular,  the  Reader  may  confult  Henric.  ab  Hcers ,  Ob* 
fervat.  18.  and  Bartholin.  (See  Venus). 

A  violent  Commotion  of  the  Body,  as  well  as  of  the  Mind* 
contributes  alfo  very  much  to  produce  a  Congeftion  of  Blood 
in  the  Head  ;  and  among  other  Inftances  of  this  Kind,  I  niy- 
felf  knew  a  violent  Cough  excited  by  a  fmall  Piece  of  Bread 
getting  into  the  Afpera  Arteria,  which  brought  on  an  HcemorJ 
rhage  of  the  Brain,  and  prov’d  the  Patient’s  Death. 

When  that  acrid,  corrupt,  and  almoft  poifonous  Matter,  for 
wife  and  falutary  Purpofes,  fecreted  from  the  common  Mafs  of 
vital  Juices,  in  order  to  be  propell’d  to  the  Surface  of  the  Body, 
either  retreats  inwardly  of  its  own  Accord,  or  is  rcpell’d  by  ex¬ 
ternal  Injuries,  it  is  of  great  Force,  and  has  a  direCt  Tendency 
to  bring  on  this  Diforder  ;  became,  by  entering  the  internal 
nervous  Membranes,  it  excites  terrible  fpalmodic  Strictures* 
by  which  the  Blood  is  driven  with  an  Impetus  to  the  Head, 
and  treafur’d  up  there.  Thus  IVepfer  informs  us,  that  this 
Diforder  has  proceeded  from  the  doling  up  of  running  Ulcers 
and  Fontanels  5  and  in  the  Ephemerides  Natures  Curioforum 
we  have  Inftances  of  its  proceeding  from  the  Supprefiion  of  a 
Coryza,  Sweatings  of  the  Feet,  Catarrhous  Difchargcs,  and 
from  the  ftriking  in  of  the  Itch.  It  alfo  proceeds  from  repel- 
ling  the  gouty  Humour.  , 

Aftringents  unfeafonably  and  imprudently  apply’d,  efpecially 
in  large  Haemorrhages,  produce  almoft  the  fame  fatal  Effect*  oil 
the  internal  nervous  Parts  :  Of  this  we  have  obferved  a  remark¬ 
able  Inftance,  deferib’d  at  length  by  the  famous  Schultzius ,  in 
a  Diflertation  deliver’d  at  Alt  or f. ,  concerning  a  Man  who  died 
of  an  Apoplexy  *  brought  on  by  a  rafh  Supprefiion  of  the  Hae¬ 
morrhoids; 

Among  the  Caufcs  of  this  Diforder,  we  may  juftly  reckon 
the  Air  itfelf  3  the  unwholfome  and  preternatural  State  and 
Conftitution  of  which  is,  by  Lommius ,  Baglfai,  and  Lancifi * 
affirm’d  to  have  made  this  Difeafe  epidemical.  But  what  moft 
of  all  contributes  to  the  Production  of  this  Diforder  is  Cold, 
which,  by  contracting  the  cutaneous  r  ibres,  and  bracing  up 
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the  Veflels  which  lie  near  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  forces  the 
Humours  to  the  internal  Parts,  and  to  the  Head  itfelf.  Hence 
Hippocrates ,  Sett.  3.  Aph.  23.  reckon’d  an  Apoplexy  among 
the  Number  of  thofe  Difeafes  which  rage  in  the  Winter- fea- 
fon.  And  Pifo  obferv’d,  that  about  the  Winter  Solftice,  when 
the  North  Wind,  which  comprefles  Bodies  very  ftrongly,  and 
confequently  raifes  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer,  began  to 
blow  of  a  fudden,  apoplexies  us’d  to  feize  People  who  were  in¬ 
clin’d  to  them.  A  fudden  Change  of  Air  contributes  alfo  very 
much  to  excite  this  Diftemper.  We  certainly  very  often  ob- 
ferve  ,  that  when  a  cold  Northerly  Wind  fuddenly  fucceeds  a 
long,  cold,  and  moift  Intemperature  of  the  Air,  when  the 
Winds  have  blown  long  from  the  Weft  ;  or  alfo  when  a  cold 
and  conftri&ing  State  of  theAtmofphere  fuddenly  fucceeds  a  warm 
and  moift  State  of  the  Air,  People  very  readily  fall  into  thisDifor- 
der,  provided  their  Conftitution  difpofe  them  to  it.  Upon  this 
alfo  is  built  that  Obfervation  of  Amatus  Lufitanus ,  Cent.  1. 
Curat.  36.  in  which  he  gives  us  an  Account  of  an  Apoplexy 
arifmg  from  the  Body’s  being  expos’d  to  the  cold  Air,  imme¬ 
diately  after  coming  out  of  a  hot  Bath. 

Among  the  principal  Caufes  of  this  Diforder  we  may  juftly 
reckon  the  Weaknefs  of  the  VefTels  and  Membranes  of  the 
Brain,  or  a  Diminution  of  their  contractile  Power  ;  for  with¬ 
out  this  Imbecillity,  neither  the  Abundance,  nor  the  too  quick 
Arrival,  of  the  Blood  can  produce  this  Diforder  ;  but  where  it 
is  found,  the  Membranes  protrude  the  Blood  with  too  little 
Force,  the  Veflels  yield  to  it,  the  Circulation  becomes  flow,  a 
Stagnation  enlues,  then  an  Infarction,  and  then  a  Rupture. 
This  Weaknefs  is  fometimes  natural,  and  deriv’d  down  to 
Children  from  their  Parents.  Hence  it  is,  that  this  Diftemper 
proves  fatal  to  whole  Families,  Examples  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Hoeferus ,  Forejlus ,  and  Sennertus.  This  Imbecillity 
is  alfo  adventitious,  as  is  the  Cafe  with  old  Men,  in  whom  the 
Strength  of  every  Part  decays,  and  confequently  of  the  Head  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  are,  ceeteris  paribus,  more  fubject  to  this 
Diftemper  than  young  People. 

Among  the  Caufes  depriving  the  Veflels  and  Membranes  of 
the  Brain  of  their  due  Tone,  the  principal  are,  Gluttony,  In¬ 
temperance,  and  drinking  to  Excefs  of  hop’d  Ales,  Wine, 
efpecially  if  impregnated  with  the  Fume  of  Sulphur,  and 
Brandy  ;  for  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  thefe  Liquors,  that  they 
agitate  and  expand  the  Blood,  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  that 
very  means,  diftend  the  Veflels  thro’ which  it  flows  :  When 
this  happens  to  be  the  Cafe  with  the  Brain,  the  Diftention 
continues,  the  contractile  Force  of  its  Veflels  and  Membranes 
is  impair’d,  and  a  Way  pav’d  for  a  Stagnation.  From  thefe 
Circumftances  Henricus  ah  Heer  juftly  accounts  for  this 
Difeafe  being  fo  incident  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Climates  ;  and  Lancifi  obferv’d,  that,  generally,  no  habitually 
fober  Perfons  were  fubject  to  it.  The  fame  is  the  Cafe  with 
fuch  Subftances  as  induce  a  Stupor  on  theHead,  fuch  as  Opiates, 
Wormwood,  Hops,  Tobacco,  Saffron,  Live-coals,  the  Steams 
of  Muft  and  Ale,  by  which,  whilft  the  Juices  are  rarefy ’d,  and 
the  Canals  preternaturally  diftended,  the  Circulation  becomes 
flow,  and  is  retarded. 

A  cachectic  Habit  of  Body,  accompany’d  with  a  heavy  Pain 
of  the  Head,  in  which  the  Medullary  and  Nervous  Fibres  of 
the  Brain  are  render’d  flaccid,  too  lubricous,  and  depriv’d  of 
their  contractile  and  ofcillatory  Forces,  contributes  very  much 
to  the  bringing  on  this  Diforder.  That  this  State  and  Difpofl- 
tion  of  the  Brain  contribute  very  effectually,  not  only  to  an 
Hemiplegia ,  but  alfo  to  a  ftrong  and  fanguine  Apoplexy ,  we 
know  from  many  Inftances.  We  have  alfo  found,  Aftbmatic 
People  fubject  to  this  Diforder,  efpecially,  when  their  Dif¬ 
temper  was  fed  and  nourifh’d  by  polypofe  Coagulations  lodg’d 
in  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  or  pulmonary  Veflels.  It  has 
alfo  been  often  obferv’d,  that  not  only  grumous,  but  polypofe 
Maffes  lodg’d  in  the  Sinufes  of  the  Brain,  efpecially  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  Sinus,  and  in  the  internal  Jugulars,  have  produced  a 
fatal  Effufion  of  Blood  in  the  Brain. 

That  Apoplexy  which  proceeds  from  an  Effufion  of  Blood  in 
the  Brain,  is  accuiately  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  that  milder 
Species  produc’d  by  an  Extravafation  of  the  Serum,  which  is 
follow’d  by  an  Hemiplegia,  and  a  Pally  of  the  whole  Side  ;  in 
which  Cafe  Life  is  indeed  preferv’d,  but  at  the  fame  time  ren¬ 
der’d  very  miferable.  This  Diforder  happens  when  the  Blood 
is  carry’d  to  the  Head  with  too  great  Force,  and  in  too  great 
a  Quantity,  but  does  not  burft  the  Veflels  ;  only,  in  confe- 
q uence  of  its  long  Stagnation,  the  Serum  pafl'es  thro’  the  Pores 
ol  the  Veflels,  and  falling  down  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Brain,  or 
the  Sides  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis,  and  prefling  upon  it,  not 
only  hinders  the  Secretion  of  the  fubtile  active  Fluid,  but  alfo  in¬ 
tercepts  its  Influx  into  the  Nerves,  and  by  that  means  deprives 
one  or  other  of  the  Sides  of  all  Senfation  and  Motion.  We  muft 
not  forget  to  take  notice  of  the  remarkable  Difference  betwixt 
fleepy  Indifpolitions,  and  that  now  deferib’d  ;  for  the  former 
feize  the  Patient  by  Degrees,  and  not  all  on  a  fudden  ;  neither 
do  they  deftroy  Senfation  and  Motion,  except  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  Paroxylm,  and  by  reafon  of  the  Profoundnefs  of  the 
Sleep. 

That  Obfervation  laid  down  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Apho- 


rifms,  to.  2*  Aph.  32.  correfponds  very  well  to  Truth,  and 
what  we  find  from  Experience  :  That  more  violent  Apoplexies , 
fuch  as  thofe  proceeding  from  an  Effufion  of  Blood  in  the 
Brain,  are  abfolutely  incurable  j  but  that  the  milder  Species ,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  Stagnation  of  the  Blood,  and  an  Extravafation 
of  the  Serum,  admit  of  a  Cure ,  though  with  Difficulty  :  For, 
unlefs  the  Patient  is  relieved,  and  the  Symptoms  remit  within 
twenty- four  Hours  after  Blood  has  been  taken  away,  and  other 
proper  Means  ufed,  all  Hopes  of  Recovery  are  loft,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  the  third  Day  at  the  longeft  puts 
an  End  to  the  Patient’s  Life.  I  his  fatal  Event  is  the  more  to 
be  dreaded  and  look’d  for,  if  the  Difeafe  feizes  old  Men  of 
plethoric  Habits,  whofe  Strength  is  impair’d,  and  whofe  Brains 
are  weaken’d  ;  if  it  happens  after  a  Fit  of  Drunkennefs,  or 
violent  Attention  of  the  Mind,  an  Excefs  of  Anger  or  Ter¬ 
ror,  or  alfo  if  it  fucceeds  and  follows  immediately  another 
Difeafe.  But  we  are  to  conclude,  that  Death  will  very  foon 
be  the  Fate  of  the  Patient,  if  the  Stertor  and  Difficulty  of 
Breathing  increafe  more  and  more,  if  the  Heart  beats  violently, 
and  the  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries  is  great,  hard,  and  unequal; 
if,  when  the  Patient  recovers  a  little,  his  Mind  is  neverthelef3 
unhing’d,  as  it  were,  and  diforder’d  ;  if  convulfive  Motions  of 
one  of  the  Sides,  and  of  the  Breaft  itfelf,  appear ;  if  a  cold  Sweat 
break  out  in  Drops,  efpecially  on  the  luperior  Parts  of  the 
Body  ;  if  the  Breath  itfelf  is  cold  ;  and,  laftly,  if  the  Urine 
and  Excrements  come  away  fpontaneoufly. 

Celfus  advifes  to  bleed  Apoplectic  Patients  ( A ttonit os f  to  ex¬ 
hibit  white  Hellebore,  or  to  purge  them.  Then  Frictions  are 
to  be  applied  ;  mild  Aliments,  which  are  not  in  the  leaft  fat, 
and  forne  which  are  acrid,  are  to  be  ufed.  The  Patient  muft 
utterly  abftain  from  Wine.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  26. 

Aretezus  diftinguilhes  a  true  Apoplexy  from  Diftempers  which 
are  nearly  related  to  it,  in  this  manner  : 

An  Apoplexy ,  Paraplegy ,  Parefs  [irdgi <r/s],  and  Palfy ,  be¬ 
long  all  to  one  Kind,  as  including  a  Defect  of  Motion,  or  Sen¬ 
fation,  or  both,  and  fometimes  a  Lofs  of  Reafon,  or  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  Senfes.  But  an  Apoplexy  affects  the  whole  Body, 
and  is  a  Palfy  [oragtSiVOUf]  of  the  Senfes,  Reafon,  and  loco¬ 
motive  Faculty ;  wherefore  a  ftrong  Apoplexy  is  incapable  of  a 
Solution,  and  a  weak  one  will  hardly  admit  of  it.  A  Para¬ 
plegy  is  a  Parefs  of  Motion  and  Senfation,  but  limited  to  a 
Part,  as  the  Hand  or  Leg ;  and  the  Palfy ,  univerfally  fpeak- 
ing,  is  a  Parefs  only  of  Motion  and  Action.  If  there  be  only 
a  Defeat  of  Senfation,  which  rarely  happens,  it  is  rather  call’d 
Anaifhefs  than  Parefs.  Hippocrates  by  faying,  that  a  Leg  is 
apoplectic ,  means,  that  it  is  like  a  dead  Member,  unferviceable 
and  incurable  ;  for  a  ftrong  Apoplexy  is  to  the  whole  Syftem, 
what  a  Paraplegy  is  to  the  Leg.  There  is  a  proper  Parefs  of 
the  Bladder  under  an  involuntary  Retention  or  Difcharge  of 
the  Urine.  A  Diftortion  of  the  Eye-lids,  Cheeks,  Maxillary 
Mufcles,  and  Chin,  by  a  Convulfion,  is  called  a  Spafmus  Cy- 
nicus  [zwiido  aorourfos'j.  A  Refolution  of  the  Kneds  with  a 
fhort  Stupefa&ion  of  the  Senfes,  a  Fainting,  and  Falling  down, 
we  call  a  Lipothymy  [a«to8i/|u/w].  Aretczus  on  A  dfliwv  zj  cth^u. 
X&yiav  orecbds’j  Lib.  1.  Cap.  7. 

The  Cure. 

The  above-quoted  Author  is  more  diftincf,  with  refpect  to 
the  Cure  of  an  Apoplexy ,  than  any  of  the  Antients  ;  for  which 
Reafon,  I  fhall  give  his  entire  Chapter. 

A  ftrong  Apoplexy  is  mortal  on  all  Accounts,  efpecially  to 
old  Perfons,  who  are  mod  fubject  to  this  Diforder;  for  there  is 
no  Hope,  that  they  fhould  furvive,  becaufe  they  are  at  once  op- 
prefs’d  with  the  Weight  of  the  Diftemper,  and  the  Infirmities 
of  old  Age.  If  the  Patient  be  young,  and  the  Apoplexy  weak, 
the  Cure  indeed  is  not  eafy,  but  however  ought  to  be 
attempted. 

The  moft  obvious  Remedy,  as  it  is  beft  fuited  to  the  Great- 
nefs  of  the  Diforder,  is  Phlebotomy,  if  it  be  exercifed  in  a  due 
Meafure.  But  the  Quantity  of  Blood  which  ought  to  be  taken 
away  is  hard  to  be  determined,  fince,  if  you  take  but  a  little 
more  than  the  Cafe  requires,  you  deftroy  the  Patient  ;  for  this 
little  Excefs  is  fufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  being  the  Fuel  of 
Life,  and  Matter  of  Nutriment  to  the  Body.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  bleed  lefs  than  is  requifite,  you  make  ufe  of  a  very 
good  Remedy  to  little  Purpofe  ;  for  the  Caufe  ftill  remains. 
However,  it  is  better  to  offend  in  this  Extreme ;  for  if  the 
Patient  feems  to  want  it,  and  fome  favourable  Symptoms  ap¬ 
pear,  the  Vein  may  again  be  open’d  ;  and  the  moft  proper  one 
for  this  Purpofe  is  the  Vein  on  the  Infide  of  the  Cubit,  which  in 

the  Left  Arm  is  dilpofed  to  bleed  freely. 

In  a  fmall  Apoplexy  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  Re¬ 
folution  affects  the  Parts  on  the  Right  or  the  Left  Side  ;  and 
the  Blood,  in  fhort,  muft  be  drawn  from  the  found  raits,  .is 
beft  difpofed  to  bleed,  and  fitteft  to  make  a  Derivation  from  tie 
Parts  affected.  If  an  Apoplexy  feizes  a  Perfon  without  a  mani- 
feft  Caufe,  we  are  to  proceed  by  thefe  Directions  in  letting  0 
Blood  ;  but  if  it  happens  from  a  Blow,  a  Fall,  or  a  .  rcliun, 
we  arc  not  to  confider,  but  with  all  poffiblc  Speed  to  5*ptn  !* 
Vein,  which  has  been  to  fome  a  Remedy  fufficient  0  it  e  , 
and  the  only  Means  of  Life  and  Recovery.  _ 
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If  Phlebotomy  be  thought  improper,  becaufe  of  the  great 
Coldnefs,  Torpor,  and  Infenfibility,  with  which  the  Patient  is 
oppreffed,  a  Clyfter  is  to  be  adminifter’d,  which,  by  evacuating 
the  loaded  Inteftines,  (for  this  Diforder  is  the  ufual  Effedt  of  a 
Crapula)  may  caufe  a  Revulfion  of  the  Humours  from  the  Head. 
The  Clyfter  fhould  be  acrimonious,  and  a  Purger  of  Phlegm 
and  Choler  ;  and  have  not  only  Nitre,  but  half  a  Dram  of  Eu- 
phorbium  for  an  Ingredient  in  the  ufual  Quantity  of  a  Clyfter, 
with  the  Pulp  of  Colocynth,  or  a  Decodtion  of  the  Tops  of 
Centaury  in  Oil  or  Water.  The  following  is  a  very  good  Pre¬ 
paration  : 

Honey  in  the  ufual  Quantity,  Rue  boiled  in  Oil,  and 
,  Refin  of  Turpentine,  with  Salt  inftead  of  Nitre,  and  a 

Decodtion  of  Hyffop. 

If  the  Patient  be  a  little  roufed  by  this  Method,  have  a  Fever 
come  upon  him,  or  recover  his  Senfes  ;  if  his  Pulfe  beats  well, 
or  good  Signs  appear  in  his  Face,  there  is  room  for  Hope,  and 
we  may  proceed  with  more  Confidence.  When  the  Strength  is 
fomewhat  recover’d,  you  are  to  adminifter  the  Purge  call’d 
Hiera  to  the  Patient  faffing,  in  its  full  Dofe,  if  the  Strength 
will  permit ;  if  not,  half  of  it,  in  Hydromel.  After  this,  let 
him  be  gently  carry’d  in  a  Chair  in  a  reclining  Pofture,  often 
refting  to  avoid  Wearinefs.  If  his  Belly  be  loofe,  let  it  fo 
remain  ;  if  otherwife,  let  him  drink  about  a  quarter  of  a  Pint 
of  Water  or  Hydromel.  If  a  Naufea  comes  upon  him  after 
purging,  by  no  means  try  to  remove  it ;  for  the  ftretching  of 
the  Body  tends  to  awaken  and  blow  up  the  Sparks  of  Life,  and 
the  Vomiting  of  Phlegm  carries  off  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe. 
The  Hiera  is  a  Medicine  that  purges  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and 
Senfes  ;  and  thus  I  have  faid  enough  of  Evacuations  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning. 

As  to  the  reft,  the  Patient  muft  be  wrapt  in  Wool,  and  be 
wafhed  all  over  with  Oleum  Sicyonium,  or  old  Oleum  Gleu- 
cinum,  either  of  them  alone,  or  both  mixed  together.  And  it 
will  be  the  beft  way  to  melt  a  little  Wax,  to  thicken  the  Oils, 
and  to  increafe  their  Strength  with  an  Addition  of  Nitre  and 
Pepper,  firft  pounded  and  fifted.  Caftor  is  a  noble  Remedy 
againft  Paralytic  Diforders,  if  it  be  mixed  with  the  before- 
mentioned  Oils,  and  anointed  upon  the  Parts  ;  but  it  is 
much  more  effectual,  if  drank  in  Hydromel,  in  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  half  a  Dram  ;  and  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Age 
and  Difpofition  of  the  Patient,  whether  it  be  proper  for  him 
to  take  it  in  a  Courfe  of  feveral  Days  together.  Oint¬ 
ments  are  better  than  Embrocations,  as  being  more  tolerable  as 
well  as  effectual ;  for  they  do  not  run  about,  and  ftain  the 
Bedcloaths,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  Patient  in  this 
Cafe  to  have  the  Cloaths  ftick  to  his  Body  ;  whereas  Ointments 
are  melted  and  abforbed  by  the  Heat,  and  are  ferviceable  alfo 
on  account  of  their  continual  Adhefion,  when  Embrocations 
run  off.  The  Ingredients  of  Ointment  may  be  fuch  as  I  have 
named  already  ;  and  befides  thefe, 

Caftor,  Refin  of  Turpentine,  Euphorbium,  the  greater  Cen¬ 
taury  [As^pnr/f],  Pellitory  of  Spain ,  of  each  an  equal 
Quantity  ;  of  Pepper,  and  Galbanum,  each  half  as  much, 
with  triple  the  Quantity  of  Egyptian  Nitre  ;  to  which  add 
as  much  Wax  as  will  make  it  into  the  due  Confidence  of 
an  Ointment. 

Cataplafms  are  to  be  apply’d  to  the  hard  and  diftended  Parts ; 
thefe  may  confift  of 

Linfeed,  Fenugreek,  Barley-meal,  Honey,  Oil,  in  which 
Rue  or  Dill  have  been  boiled,  the  Root  of  Marfhmallows 
cut  in  Pieces,  and  boiled  in  Hydromel,  till  it  becomes  of  a 
wax-like  Thicknefs  ;  and  let  thefe  Cataplafms  be  of  an 
agreeable  and  foft  Confidence. 

If  the  Patients  then  have  little  or  nothing  of  a  Fever,  thefe  are 
the  Remedies  that  are  to  be  try’d,  without  regarding  their  Heat. 

If  there  be  an  acute  Fever,  which  appears  more  formidable 
than  the  other  Diftemper,  and  threatens  the  Life  of  the  Patient, 
both  Diet  and  Medicine,  and  all  other  Parts  of  the  Manage¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  fuited  thereto.  The  Aliment  therefore  muft  be 
very  thin  and  flender,  and  eafy  of  Concodtion,  and  the  proper 
Seafons  for  eating  are  now  to  be  more  regarded  ;  no  Suftenance 
is  to  be  taken  before  the  Paroxyfms  during  the  whole  Courfe  of 
the  Cure,  and  all  our  Intentions  are  to  be  directed  to  the  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  Fever. 

If  the  Difeafe  be  protracted,  and  the  Head  in  fault,  a 
Cupping  Glafs  muft  be  apply’d  to  the  back  Part  of  the  Head, 
and  the  Place  muft:  be  well  fcarify’d  ;  for  this  gives  more  Relief 
than  Phlebotomy,  without  any  Diminution  of  the  Strength  : 
But  firft  of  all  let  another  Cupping  Glafs  be  apply’d  between  the 
Shoulder-blades,  without  Scarification,  in  order  to  make  a  Re¬ 
vulfion  from  that  Cupping  Glafs  on  the  Head. 

Sometimes  a  Palfy  affedts  the  CEfophagus,  which  is  the  Part 
that  can  be  the  only  Means  of  Relief  to  the  Patient,  as  being 
the  common  Paffage  for  Food  and  Medicine  :  And  the  Sick  is 
in  Danger,  not  only  of  Famine  and  Atrophy,  but  of  a  Cough, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  Suffocation  j  for  whatever  liquid 
•  Vol.  I. 
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Aliment  you  put  into  his  Mouth  Aides  into  the  Afpera  Attend* 
neither  the  7  onfils  doing  their  Office  by  defeending  to  deprefs 
the  Food,  nor  the  Epiglottis,  which  is  in  the  Nature  of  a  Lid 
or  Cover  to  the  Afpera  Arteria,  fubfiding  into  its  proper  Place. 

It  will  be  neceflary  therefore,  by  means  of  a  long  Spoon  intro** 
duced  into  the  CRfophagus  beyond  the  Afpera  Arteria,  to  con¬ 
vey  fome  Hydromel,  or  Cremor  of  Ptifan,  into  the  Stomach* 
and  fo  fupply  the  Defeat  of  Deglutination.  If  the  Patient  lie 
at  the  Point  of  Death,  and  his  Neck,  together  with  his  Breath, 
feem  to  be  condenfed  and  clofed  up,  we  are  to  treat  the  Neck, 
and  the  Parts  under  the  Chin,  with  heating  Ointments  and  Fo¬ 
mentations.  They  who  apply  a  Cupping  Glafs  under  the  Chin, 
in  order  to  open  a  Paffage  to  the  Stomach,  adl  unfkilfully,  and 
to  no  Purpofe  ;  for  there  is  no  Need  of  a  Dilatation,  but  of  a 
Compreffion  of  the  Parts,  in  ordef  to  Deglutition.  But  a  Cup¬ 
ping  Glafs  dilates  the  CEfophagus,  and  by  a  Retraction,  and 
holding  the  Parts  at  a  Diftance  from  one  another,  is  an  Enemy 
to  fpontaneous  Deglutition  :  But  this  Part  ought  rather  to  be 
left  at  Liberty,  that  it  may  the  better  protrude  the  Aliment  for¬ 
wards  into  the  Stomach.  Befides  what  has  been  obferved,  a 
Cupping  Glafs  fills  the  Trachea  fo  as  to  endanger  Suffocation  ; 
and  if  you  fhould  apply  one  to  different  Parts  of  the  Throat,  it 
would  be  of  no  Service  ;  for  the  Multitude  of  Mufcles,  Nerves, 
Tendons,  and  Veins,  are  interpos’d  betwixt  the  CEfophagus  and 
the  Glaffes. 

Sometimes  the  Bladder,  and  its  neighbouring  Part  the  Rec¬ 
tum,  become  Paralytic,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  difeharging 
their  Contents;  whence  they  remain  always  full,  and  the  Blad¬ 
der  in  particular  fwells  to  an  enormous  3ize.  Sometimes  a 
Palfy  affedts  thefe  Parts  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can  retain 
nothing,  but  all  runs  from  them  as  if  they  were  dead.  In  this 
Cafe  it  is  not  fafe  to  fearch  the  Bladder  with  a  Catheter,  for 
fear  of  caufing  a  Sphacelus  in  that  Part,  or  of  throwing  the  Pa¬ 
tient  into  Convullions.  The  beft  way  is  to  wafh  the  Inteftines 
with  moderate  Clyfters  of  Cremor  of  Ptifan  ;  but  the  only  Re-  • 
medy  to  be  depended  upon  in  all  Palfies,  whether  general,  or 
of  fome  particular  Part,  is  an  Infefiion  in  Oil.  Aretesus 
( kjceTT .  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4. 

From  Coe  Lius  Aurelianusl 

The  Cure  of  the  Apoplexy  has  been  infilled  on  by  none  of 
the  principal  Phyficians  among  the  Antients  ;  for  they  generally 
thought,  that  it  was  to  be  aferib’d  to  a  Palfy.  Hypocrates  alone 
\_Aphor.  42.  Se£l.  2.]  fays,  That  it  is  impoffible  to  cure  a  vio¬ 
lent  Apoplexy,  and  not  eafy  to  cure  a  gentle  one.  The  Abet¬ 
tors  alfo  of  other  Sedts  in  this  Cafe  fomented  the  Head  with 
Vinegar  and  Oil,  and  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  with  Wine 
and  Oil,  covering  up  the  Patient  with  undrefs’d  W ool.  They 
likewife  carefully  embrocated  the  Head  with  a  Mixture  of  Ivy, 
Mother  of  Thyme,  and  Hog’s  Fennel  ;  the  acrimonious  and 
aftringent  Qualities  of  which  ought  in  this  Cafe  to  be  avoided. 
A  Method  of  Cure  therefore  adapted  to  the  Nature  of  the  Dif¬ 
temper  is  to  be  ufed.  The  Patient  is  to  be  lodg’d  in  a  Place 
moderately  light  and  warm.  The  Joints  are  to  be  gently  rubb’d  ; 
and  the  Middle  of  the  Head  and  Neck  are  to  be  cover’d  with 
clean  Wool.  Warm  Fomentations  of  fweet  Oil  are  alfo  to  be 
ufed,  and  the  Face  is  to  be  covered  with  a  Sponge  wrung 
out  of  warm  Water.  Warm  Water  is  to  be  drank  ;  and 
Mulfum  is  to  be  gradually  fwallow’d.  Phlebotomy  is  alfo  to 
be  ufed  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  to  wait  [ ad  diatriton ]  till  the 
third  Day  before  that  Operation  be  performed  ;  fince  it  may 
properly  enough  be  done  when  the  Paroxyfm  is  lead  violent,  or 
about  Break  of  Day,  when  the  Coldnefs  and  Torpor  of  the 
Body  feem  to  be  fucceeded  by  a  gentle  Warmth  :  For  thofe 
who  have  hurried  on  to  Phlebotomy  before  this  favourable  Con¬ 
currence  of  Circumftances  appeared,  have  unawares  performed 
the  Operation  in  the  Height  of  the  Paroxyfm,  or,  performing 
it  at  the  time  the  Patients  were  expiring,  could  poffibly  be  of  no 
Service  to  them  ;  fince  at  that  Time  the  weakened  Body  is  in¬ 
capable  of  fending  forth  any  Blood,  tho’  the  Vein  appears  to  be 
open’d.  Abftinence  is  alfo  to  be  ufed  for  the  firft  three  Days  ; 
then  hot  Ointments  are  to  be  apply’d,  and  Vaporations  by  means 
of  Sponges  wrung  out  of  warm  Liquors  ;  forbile  Aliment  is 
proper,  or  Bread  infufed  in  warm  Water,  or  Mulfum.  If  the 
Patient  is  not  coftive,  a  common  Clyfter  is  to  be  injected  ;  and 
Cupping  Glaffes,  with  Scarification,  are  to  be  apply’d  at  the 
Time  already  directed,  that  is,  in  thofe  Intervals  when  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  rages  lead,  to  the  Back  of  the  Head,  and  whole  Spine. 
Vaporations,  with  Sponges,  and  laxative  Cataplafms,  are  to  be 
ufed.  Then  the  whole  Head  is  to  be  fhav’d,  and  Cupping  Glaffes 
are  to  be  apply’d  to  feveral  Parts  of  it  ;  and  till  the  Diftem¬ 
per  abates,  the  Patient  is  only  to  be  nourifh’d  every  other  Day  ; 
but  if  his  Strength  is  much  fpent,  he  may  be  fed  daily.  When 
the  Difeafe  declines,  Cerecloths  are  to  he  ufed,  and  the  Body 
is  to  be  immerfed  and  bathed  in  Oil,  or  in  warm  Water  and 
Oil.  Then  Variety  of  Food  becomes  proper,  fometimes  Pot¬ 
herbs,  fometimes  F  ifh,  and  fometimes  Fowl.  1  he  Bath  muff: 
alfo  now  be  ufed  ;  a  few  Apples  may  be  eaten,  and  Wine  may  be 
allow’d.  But  too  immoderate  and  exceffive  an  Ufe  of  the 
above-mentioned  things  is  to  be  avoided,  by  reafon  of  the  Dan- 
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gcr  of  the  Diftemper,  and  the  Difficulty  of  its  Cure.  Coeliui 
Aurelianus ,  Acut.  Morb.  L.  3.  C.  5. 

From  Philumenus. 

Thofe  who  are  feized  with  an  Apoplexy  mull  be  plentifully 
anointed  with  thin  Oil.  The  Head  is  alfo  to  be  anointed  with 
Oil  of  Rofes,  in  which  Cows-parfnip  has  been  boiled  ;  and 
Mulfum  is  to  be  inftill’d  into  the  Mouth.  Perfumes  are  like- 
wife  to  be  ufed,  fuch  as  Caftor,  Opopanax,  or  Galbanum. 
The  Patient’s  Mouth  is  alfo  forcibly  to  be  opened,  and  the 
Finger,  or  a  Feather,  dipt  in  Oil,  introduced  into  it,  in  order  to 
remove  any  fuperfluous  Matter  that  may  happen  to  be  lodg’d  in 
it.  The  Anus  alfo  is  to  be  anointed  with  fuch  Subftances  as 
have  a  Tendency  to  draw  forth,  and  difpel  Flatulences.  If  the 
Violence  of  the  Diftemper  is  not  abated  by  thefe  means,  we 
muft  then  have  recourfe  to  acrid  Clyfters,  with  which  Brine 
and  Honey  have  been  mixed.  After  thefe  feveral  Steps  have 
been  taken,  a  Vein  muft  be  open’d.  Upon  which  we  muft 
again  betake  ourfelves  to  ftimulating  Medicines.  Oribaf.  Lib. 
Obtav. 

Galen’s  Method  of  Cure  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Phi¬ 
lumenus  mention’d  by  Oribafius ,  only  it  is  a  little  fuller,  and 
more  circumftantial ;  for  he  orders  Attempts  to  be  made  to 
procure  a  Difcharge  of  the  injected  Clyfters  by  Fri&ion  of  the 
Belly,  and  Region  of  the  Loins.  He  alfo  orders  the  Vein  to  be 
opened  in  the  Right  Arm  ;  and  the  Patient’s  Pulfe,  the  Colour 
of  his  Face,  and  his  Refpiration,  to  be  carefully  adverted  to 
during  the  Evacuation  of  Blood  ;  and  if  no  bad  Confequence 
enfues,  he  orders  Phlebotomy  to  be  repeated  ;  and  the  Patient 
is  to  be  excited  by  foetid  Smells,  and  by  frequently  calling  to 
him.  If  any  Part  is  remarkably  weakened  by  the  Violence  of 
the  Diftemper,  he  orders  a  Bolfter  of  Wool,  impregnated  with 
Sicyonian ,  or  any  other  rich  old  Oil,  to  be  apply’d  to  it. 

In  Cafes  where  Blood  cannot  be  procured,  the  Patient’s 
Throat  is  to  be  tickled,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  Vomiting  ;  his 
Anus  is  to  be  anointed  with  fuch  Subftances  as  draw  out  Fla- 
tufes,  and  fevere  Cuppings  are  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Region  of 
his  Loins  for  fome  time,  and  then  to  the  Pubes  and  Lower 
Belly.  When  none  of  thefe  Means  fucceed,  he  orders  Hiera 
to  be  pour’d  into  the  Mouth,  or  injedled  by  way  of  Clyfter. 
If  the  Diftemper  is  complicated  with  a  Fever,  which  he  fays 
fometimes  comes  on  the  firft  or  fecond  Day,  and  is  an  hopeful 
Symptom,  the  Fever  is  not  to  be  negledfed  ;  but  if  any  noxious 
Matter  remains  in  the  Inteftines,  it  is  to  be  evacuated,  if  lodg’d 
near  the  Anus,  with  Clyfters  ;  if  otherwife,  with  Purgatives, 
and  efpecially  with  the  Hiera  of  Archigenes.  After  the  Patient 
is  thus  purg’d.  Cuppings,  with  Scarification,  are  to  be  ufed  on 
the  Patient’s  Praecordia  and  Head  ;  and,  if  any  Pain  is  felt 
lower.  Scarification  is  there  alfo  to  be  ufed,  efpecially  in  Wo¬ 
men  about  the  Region  of  the  Uterus.  The  Evacuations  by 
Stool  and  Urine  muft  be  kept  free  and  eafy,  and  the  Patient 
muft  be  fed  daily,  but  fparingly,  with  fuch  Foods  as  are  light, 
warm,  and  cleanfing.  The  Food  in  this  Cafe  may  for  the  molt 
Part  be  edulcorated  with  Honey.  Aetius ,  Tetrabib.  2.  Serin.  2. 
C.  27. 

The  Cure  of  an  Apoplexy,  propofed  by  PaulusMgineta ,  agrees 
with  thefe  already  mentioned,  in  the  mod  material  Circum- 
ftances.  Only  he  is  for  anointing  the  Body  with  Oil  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Sulphur,  and  the  Head  with  Oil  of  Chamomile  or 
Dill,  in  which  Cow-parfnip  or  Calaminth  have  been  boiled. 
He  alfo  orders  Sternutatories  and  Apophlegmatifms,  or  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Thyme  or  Origanum  in  Vinegar,  in  order  to  promote 
a  Difcharge  of  Phlegm  from  the  Mouth.  If  the  Patient  is  de¬ 
priv’d  of  Speech,  and  if  his  Strength  will  permit,  he  ufes  Cup¬ 
pings,  with  Scarification,  on  the  Back  of  the  Head,  and  alfo 
on  the  Praecordia,  if  poffible.  Then  the  Patient  is  to  have  re¬ 
courfe  to  Geftation  in  a  Chair,  a  Sedan,  or  Hanging  Bed  ;  and 
after  the  fourteenth  Day  to  proceed  to  other  Geftations,  and 
ufe  for  Aliment  old  Apomeli,  with  Crums  of  Bread,  or 
Alica.  After  this  he  orders  a  little  Hiera  to  be  given.  After 
the  twenty-firft  Day  he  orders  the  Ufe  of  the  Bath  ;  and  Wine 
mix’d  with  warm  Water  to  be  drank.  The  Patients  ought  alfo, 
according  to  him,  to  live  on  the  Sea  Coaft  if  poffible.  Paulus 
ZEgineta ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  18. 

Father  Malbranch  gives  an  Account  of  a  Man  who  was  cur’d 
of  an  Apoplexy  by  a  great  many  Clyfters  of  Coffee.  And  Mr. 
Chaplain ,  Phyfician  of  Montpelier ,  cured  another  who  labour’d 
under  the  fame  Diforder,  by  giving  him  a  Grain  of  Laudanum. 
Hijl.  de  l’ Acad.  R.  I7o2. 

Thofe  who  are  feiz’d  with  a  phlegmatic  Apoplexy ,  grow  pale, 
and  fall  into  a  profound  Drowfinefs.  Their  Pulfe  is  fmall,  they 
are  reliev’d  by  emetic  and  purgative  Medicines,  and  become 
worfe  after  Bleeding.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  fome  vifcid 
Subftance,  of  a  weak  Impetus,  and  fufficiently  thick,  produces 
thefe  kinds  of  Apoplexies.  In  a  fanguine  Apoplexy ,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Patient’s  Face  becomes  red  ;  the  Blood-veffels 
of  the  Head  become  very  turgid.  The  Drowfinefs  is  not  very 
great,  nor  the  Pulfe  fo  remarkably  weak.  He  is  alfo  relieved 
by  Venefe£lion,  and  his  Symptoms  are  generally  heighten’d  by 
emetic  and  purgative  Medicines,  From  thefe  Symptoms  we 


may  eafily  conclude,  that  Apoplexies  of  this  Kind  arife  from  an 
Obftrudtion  of  the  Courfc  of  the  Blood  and  Spirits  in  the  Brain 
and  circumjacent  Vefiels.  Baglivi. 

Agreeable  to  this  Obfervation  of  Baglivi  is  that  of  Dr.  John 
Drummond ,  in  the  Medical  Ejj'ays :  Suppofe  two  Perfons  feized 
with  an  Apoplexy ;  one  is  a  full-bodied  vigorous  young  Man,  af¬ 
ter  a  Debauch  ;  the  other  is  an  old  feeble  Perfon,  long  fubjedf 
to  Catarrhs :  I  prefume  Bleeding  very  plentifully  muft  be  the 
principal  thing  depended  on  for  the  Cure  of  the  firft  j  and  that 
this  Method  would  very  effectually  deftroy  the  other,  who  muft 
be  treated  with  every  thing  that  ftimulates. 

Dr.  Caldcrwood  (in  his  new  Method  of  curing  the  Apoplexy) 
condemns  the  common  Method  of  letting  Blood  from  any  Vein, 
giving  Emetics,  or  fharp  Clyfters,  and  applying  Blifters :  But 
infills  much  on  the  Advantage  of  Arteriotomy  j  and  recom¬ 
mends  Cordials  in  the  Cure  of  the  Apoplexy. 

’Tis  a  Circumftance  not  to  be  forgot,  that  fome  Phyficians 
affert  their  having  learnt  from  Experience,  that  People,  when 
fo  violently  feiz’d  with  Apoplexies,  as  that  no  Medicines  can 
poffibly  roufe  them,  have  fometimes  had  that  Effedt  very  quickly 
produced  upon  them  by  the  Application  of  Cauteries  to  the 
Body  :  But  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  Mind,  with  regard  to 
the  particular  Part  to  which  the  Application  fhould  be  made  ; 
for  Scultetus  (Obf.  34.)  has  directed  the  Application  of  a  red- 
hot  Iron  to  the  back  Part  of  the  Head  j  whereas  to  others, 
efpecially  Zacutus  Lufitanus ,  and  Riverius ,  the  Space  between 
the  firft  and  fecond  Vertebras  of  the  Neck  feems  a  Place  much 
more  commodious  and  proper  for  that  Purpofe.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  the  Place  where  the  fagittal  and  coronal  Sutures  meet, 
whilft  others  entirely  difapprove  of  that  Practice.  And,  indeed, 
Mijlichelli ,  an  Italian  Author,  in  a  Book  publilh’d  in  his  Mo¬ 
ther-tongue,  concerning  the  Apoplexy ,  afferts,  That  in  order 
to  roufe  and  recover  from  that  Diforder,  the  adfual  Cautery  is 
apply’d  fo  fuccefsfully  to  no  Parts  of  the  Body,  as  to  the  Soles  of 
the  Feet.  And  the  particular  Method  of  burning  them,  on 
Occafions  of  this  Nature,  he  endeavours  to  reprefent  in  Figures. 
See  Tab.  33.  Fig.  ii.  Where  the  Places  burnt  are  reprefent ed 
by  the  Letters  A  A,  and  the  Cautery  itfelf  by  the  Letter  B  $ 
but  it  may  be  of  any  other  Form  as  well  as  Quadrangular.  I 
myfelf  try’d  this  new  Method  on  a  Man  who  was  Apople¬ 
ctic,  but  I  could  not  roufe  him  by  it,  and  he  foon  after  died. 
Heijler. 

Since  this  Diforder  attacks  fo  fuddenly,  and  is  attended  with 
fo  imminent  Danger,  timely  Affiftance  is  to  be  called  in,  whilft 
there  as  yet  remain  any  Hopes  of  Safety.  The  Patient  is  to 
be  laid  in  a  light  and  temperate  Place  in  fuch  a  Pofture,  as  that 
his  Neck  may  neither  recline  too  much,  nor  yet  be  quite  ereCl  ; 
and  his  I  eet  are,  above  all  things,  to  be  kept  warm  with  Fea¬ 
thers  or  Cloths.  As  for  the  Cure  itfelf,  the  feveral  Steps  of  it 
are  to  be  indicated  by  the  Caufes  ;  and,  becaufe  the  Chief,  of 
thefe  are  the  antecedent  Efflux  of  the  Blood,  which  abounded 
too  much  in  the  Vefiels  of  the  Brain,  the  preternatural  Con- 
geftion,  and  the  Vis  Motrix,  or  moving  Force,  of  the  Vefiels 
and  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  being  weakened,  the  Cure  is  to 
be  dire&ed  by,  and  have  a  relation  to,  thefe  Caufes  ;  fo  that 
the  chief  Intentions  of  Cure  are  to  divert  the  Motion  and  Im¬ 
petus  of  the  Blood  from  the  Head,  and  to  reftore  Strength  to 
the  debilitated  and  weakened  Parts,  that  the  Blood  which  does 
not  now  circulate,  may  again  be  put  in  Motion. 

For  anfwering  the  former  of  thefe  Intentions,  Bleeding  in 
the  very  Beginning  of  the  Diforder  has,  in  all  Ages,  been 
looked  upon  as  a  Circumftance  of  the  greateft  Moment  and 
Efficacy,  and  muft,  in  the  very  Nature  of  the  thing,  be  a 
choice  and  excellent  Remedy.  Dodonceus ,  as  well  as  Nyman- 
nus ,  defervedly  reckoned  it  the  firft  and  principal  Step  to  be 
taken  in  the  Cure,  in  his  Objervat.  Medic.  Cap.  8.  Exert  it. 
Prabi.  p.  385*  where  he  gives  an  Account  of  a  Woman  oi 
feventy-two  Years  of  Age  being  cured  of  an  Apoplexy  by 
Bleeding.  Befides,  that  Nature  herfelf  points  out  this  Step,  is 
plain  from  that  Obfervation  of  Lanciji ,  in  which  he  gives  us 
an  Account  of  a  Man  of  almoft  feventy  Years  of  Age  being 
cured  of  the  antecedent  Symptoms  of  an  Apoplexy  by  a  Dii- 
charge  of  twelve  Pounds  of  Blood  from  his  Nofe. 

But  in  what  Shape  Blood  is  to  be  let,  is  not  by  all  agreed 
upon.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  in  this  Cafe,  Arteriotomy, 
or  the  opening  of  an  Artery,  is  preferable  to  all  other  Methods 
of  letting  Blood  ;  but  the  Itrongeft  Abettor  of  this  Practice  is 
Cathcrwood ,  who,  in  a  fmall  Book,  written  in  Englijhy  endea¬ 
vours  to  eftablifh  it  by  Arguments  drawn  from  Reafon  and  Ex¬ 
perience.  Some  German  Phyficians  have  given  their  Suffrage  in 
behalf  of  this  Pra&ice  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  Locuiy  of  Eilf- 
feldy  in  his  Medic.  Prabi.  Nor  indeed,  does  the  Advice  feem 
improper  j  ’tis  only  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Unfkilfulnefs  of 
Surgeons,  and  the  Novelty  of  the  d  hing,  fhould  hinder  the 
Practice  from  becoming  univerfal.  Many  recommend  Vene- 
feClion,  but  differ  in  their  Sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Place, 
where  the  Vein  is  to  be  opened.  Some  order  opening  the  Veins 
of  the  Arms,  others  thofe  of  the  lorehead.  Some  thofe  of 
the  Noftrils,  and  others  thofe  under  the  d  ongue.  Morgagni 

recommends  opening  the  Occipital  Veins,  Adverf  Anat.  6. 
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p.  to8.  becaufe  thefe  Veins  pafs  within  the  Cranium,  and  have 
a  Communication  with  both  the  lateral  Sinufes.  For  this  Rea- 
ion,  when  they  are  opened,  the  Blood,  which  they  were  to 
convey  into  the  Sinufes,  is  taken  away  ;  hence  the  Quantity  of 
Blood,  which  paffes  through  thefe  Sinufes,  is  lefl'ened,  and  its 
Motion  increased,  to  the  great  Relief  and  Advantage  of  the 
Patient.  But  becaufe  the  Trunks  of  thefe  Veins  lie  very  deep, 
and  arefometimes  found  divided  into  many  fmall  Ramifications, 
he  is  of  Opinion,  that  Cuppings,  and  frequent  deep  Incifions, 
are  preferable.  In  this  manner  Zacutus  Luftanus  [Med.  Princ. 
Hif.  Lib .  i.  Hi/f.  33.]  affirms,  that  he  cured  two  Apopledlic 
Patients.  But  the  generality  of  Phyficians,  and  thofe  the  moft 
Ikilful,  as  Severinus ,  Lancifi ,  and  Freind ,  recommend  opening 
the  Jugular  Veins,  becaufe,  lying  very  near  the  Brain,  the  taking 
away  feme  of  their  Contents  mull  afford  Space  and  Liberty  for 
the  Blood,  impa&ed  and  congefted  in  the  Brain,  to  flow  with 
the  greater  Eafe  and  Freedom. 

In  letting  Blood,  thefe  Cautions  are  to  be  obferved  :  Let  it 
be  done  as  foon  as  poffible,  before  the  fmall  Arteries  are  fo  di¬ 
lated  as  to  lofe  their  Tone,  or  the  Brain  be  inundated  with  the 
Effufion  of  Blood.  Let  the  Orifice  be  fufficiently  large,  that 
the  Blood  may  flow  out  quickly,  and  in  a  large  Stream,  becaufe 
a  flow  Efflux  is  attended  with  no  Advantage.  Let  the  Vein 
be  opened  as  near  to  the  Part  affe&ed  as  is  poffible,  the  Arm 
for  Inftance,  or  the  Jugulars:  The  Quantity  of  Blood  to  be 
taken  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Veffels,  the 
State  of  the  Pulfe,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Patient  ;  though 
it  ought  always  to  be  very  large.  If  the  Body  is  plethoric,  if 
the  Conftitution  is  fanguine,  or  if  the  Diforder  takes  its  Rife 
from  a  Stoppage  of  fome  habitual  Evacuation  of  Blood,  let 
Phlebotomy  be  ordered  again  and  again,  fince  Dionis  affures  us, 
that  the  opening  a  Vein  feven  different  times,  has,  in  this  Cafe, 
produced  happy  Effedts.  But  ’tis  firft  to  be  done  in  the  Foot, 
then  in  the  Arm  or  Neck,  left  by  firft  opening  a  Vein  in  the 
fuperior  Parts,  a  greater  Afflux  of  Blood  fhould  be  invited  to 
the  Head  from  the  inferior  Parts,  and  the  Circumference  of 
the  Body. 

For  diverting  the  Afflux  of  Blood  from  the  Head,  befides 
Venefedtion,  thofe  Medicines  are  alfo  efficacious,  which  purge 
fretty  ftrongly.  I  do  not  mean  thofe  draftic  and  herculean 
Cathartics,  which  contain  fomething  of  a  poifonous  Quality  ; 
but  thofe  harmlefs  and  innocent  ones,  which  only  ftimulate 
the  nervous  Coats  of  the  Intel! '  ’es  to  a  proper  Degree  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  Sal  Gemmae,  Seitz  Salt,  and  Sal  Ammoniac.  A 
pretty  large  Dofe  of  thefe  is  to  be  put  into  Clyfters  ;  and  fuch 
Powders  are  to  be  added  as  are  proper  for  difeuffing  Flatulencies, 
and  corroborating  the  Tone  of  the  Inteftines.  Of  which  Kind 
are  the  Powders  of  Rue,  Sage,  Marjoram,  Savory,  Thyme, 
Mother  of  Thyme,  Flowers  of  Lavender,  Lilly  of  the  Valley, 
Rowan  Chamomile,  the  Seeds  alfo  of  Caraway  and  Dill,  toge¬ 
ther  with  expreffed  Oils,  and  Oils  of  Rue,  Chamomile,  and 
Bays.  The  Clyfters,  thus  prepared,  are  to  be  injecled  often,  but 
not  in  great  Quantities,  left  they  fhould  not  be  retain’d  ;  they 
are  alfo  to  be  thrown  in  with  a  Syringe,  that  they  may  pene¬ 
trate  the  deeper,  and  reach  the  farther. 

But  fuch  Medicines  as  ftrengthen  the  weakened  nervous  Parts, 
and  ftimulate  them  into  a  proper  Motion,  and  by  that  means  pro¬ 
mote  and  further  the  Difcuffion  of  the  ftagnant  Humours,  are 
to  be  ufed  both  internally  and  externally.  The  external  Ap¬ 
plications  of  greateft  Efficacy  are,  volatile,  urinous  Subftances, 

[mixed  with  Cephalics,  the  principal  of  which,  in  a  liquid  Form, 
is  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  prepared  with  quick  Lime,  and  im¬ 
pregnated  with  Oil  of  Rue,  Marjoram,  or  Lavender  ;  and,  in 
a  dry  Form,  dry  volatile  Sal  Ammoniac  fprinkled  with  the 

[fame  Oils.  Thefe  Medicines,  either  applied  to  the  Nofe  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  their  Effluvia  may  ftrike  the  Olfadlory  Nerves,  or 
put  into  the  Noftrils  themfelves  on  the  Point  of  a  Feather,  or 
even  blown  up  into  them  by  means  of  a  Quill,  prove  an  excel¬ 
lent  Stimulus,  and  roufe  very  effectually.  For  the  fame  End, 
and  with  the  fame  Intention,  fuch  Subftances  as  excite  a  certain 
Senfe  of  Pain,  are  generally  applied  to  fuch  Parts  of  the  Body 
as  are  of  a  more  exquifite  Senfation,  efpecially  the  Soles  of  the 
Feet ;  by  which  means  the  whole  Syftem  of  the  nervous  Parts 
is  ftimulated  into  a  due  and  proper  Contraction.  This  Inten¬ 
tion  is  anfwered  by  pretty  hard  Fri&ions  with  rough  Cloths,  or 
the  Flefh-brufh,  and  by  the  Application  of  Nettles  to  the  Parts. 
The  Efficacy  of  Veficatories,  in  this  Cafe,  is  alfo  very  great, 
as  alfo  that  of  actual  Cauteries,  a  new  Method  of  ufing  which 
has  been  deferibed  by  Dominions  Mijlicbelli ,  in  a  Treat ife 
written  in  the  Italian  Language  ;  and  the  Author’s  Method  of 
Application  is  approved  of  by  Lancifi. 

But  if  the  Power  of  Deglutition  either  remains  with  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  or  is  reftored  after  it  is  loft,  fpirituous  and  volatile  Me¬ 
dicines  are  not  to  be  preferibed  internally ;  for  thefe  put  the 
already  raging  Blood  into  a  greater  Commotion,  and  rarefy  it 
more,  and  are  upon  that  Account  defervedly  condemned  in 
Cafes  of  this  Nature,  by  Pitcairn  dc  Circul.  Sangu.  But  fuch 
Medicines  areto  be  preferibed  as  are  of  an  analeptic,  roufing,  and 
difeutient  Quality  •  among  which,  the  beft  and  moft  approved 
are,  fixed  Diaphoretics  with  Cinnabar,  Amber,  and  Nitre  j 


and  thefe  may  be  either  exhibited  in  form  of  a  Powder,  with 
fome  proper  Water  as  a  Vehicle,  or,  which  is  ftill  better,  they 
may  be  reduceWo  the  Form  of  a  Potion.  In  the  Courfe  of 
my  Practice  indeed,  I  make  more  frequent  Ufe,  and  more  Cor¬ 
dially  approve,  of  this  Mixture: 

Take  of  the  Water  of  Lillies  of  the  Valley  with  Wine*  and 
of  diftilled  Vinegar,  each  two  Ounces  ;  of  fuccinated  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Hartfhorn,  one  Dram  ;  of  Diaphoretic  Antimony, 
Cinnabar,  and  Crahs-eyes,  each  half  a  Dram  ;  Syrup  of 
Orange-peel,  two  Drams ;  mix  all  together.  To  this  we 
foinetimes  add  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Emetic  Tartar, 
to  give  a  gentle  Stimulus  to  the  fmall  nervous  Fibres  of  the 
Stomach,  which  have  an  Intercourfe  and  Communication 
with  all  the  reft.  Yet  Care  muff  be  taken  not  to  exhibit 
it  in  fuch  a  Quantity  as  to  procure  a  Vomit. 

But  becaufe  an  Haemorrhage  of  the  Brain  is  not  oilly  very 
dangerous  in  itfelf,  but  alfo  very  fubjedt  to  recur  after  it  is 
Cured,  ’tis  the  Rufinefs  of  the  Phyfician  to  employ  all  his  Care 
and  Skill  both  to  carry  off  the  Paroxyfm,  and  to  prevent  its 
Return.  Now  Cafpar  Hoffman ,  [Lib.  3.  Inf  it.  Med.']  with 
Martianus  and  Ballonius ,  rightly  concluded,  that  all  Apopledtic 
Patients  were  plethoric ;  therefore  the  Phyfician’s  chief  Care 
muft  be  to  leffen  the  redundant  Blood.  For  this  Purpofe  letting 
Blood  is  proper  at  all  Seafons,  but  efpecially  about  the  Equi¬ 
noxes,  when  the  Blood  and  Humours  generally  ufe  to  be  in  a 
preternatural  Commotion,  and  Nature  exerts  her  utmoft  Efforts 
to  eliminate  and  throw  out  of  the  Body  whatever  is  fuperfluous 
and  prejudicial.  For  this  very  Reafon,  according  to  the  Tefti- 
mony  of  Hippocrates,  the  haemorrhoidal  Flux  is  in  this  Cafe 
falutary,  and  attended  with  happy  Confequences,  efpecially  in 
thofe  who  have  before  had  Difcharges  of  that  Kind.  But  firft 
to  procure,  and  then  duly  to  promote,  an  haemorrhoidal  Dif- 
charge,  are  Circumftances  that  call  for  a  great  deal  of  Skill, 
Art,  and  Caution.  For  obtaining  fuch  a  thing,  befides  Fridtions 
of  the  Anus,  and  the  Ufe  of  proper  Fomentations,  I  think  the 
Application  of  Leeches  very  proper  ;  to  which  may  be  advan-1 
tageoufly  join’d  a  balfamic  Elixir  of  corrected  Aloes,  Saffron, 
Myrrh,  and  Amber,  prepared  not  with  a  fpirituous,  but  with 
an  aqueous  lixivial  Menftruum,  The  Balfamic  Pills ,  if  cau- 
tioufly  given,  are  very  proper  in  this  Cafe.  But  fuch  Medicines 
as  provoke  an  haemorrhoidal  Difcharge,  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  adminiftered,  if  the  Patient  is  not  difpofed  to  Difcharges  of 
that  Nature  ;  they  are  only  to  be  ufed  when  the  Difcharge  be-* 
gins  to  difeover  itfelf,  or  to  flow  too  flowly  j  in  other  Cafes 
they  do  more  Harm  than  the  Plethora  itfelf,  under  which  the 
Patient  labours. 

For  preventing  the  Accefs  of  this  Diforder,  the  due  Excre¬ 
tion  of  the  Foeces  is  of  uncommon  Efficacy;  for  ’tis  almoft  a 
general  Maxim  in  Practice,  Float  a  Man  cannot  readily  labour 
under  Difeafes  of  the  Head ,  provided  his  Belly  perform  its  Office 
duly.  This  Difcharge  of  the  Excrements  is  by  no  means, 
however,  to  be  procured  by  Medicines  of  too  ftrong  and  draftic 
a  Quality  ;  fince  thefe,  by  operating  too  violently  upon  the  nerv¬ 
ous  Coats  of  the  Inteftines,  excite  Spaffns  in  them,  and  induce 
an  unequal  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  This  End  is  rather  to  be 
obtained  by  Medicines,  that  are  mild,  gentle,  and  friendly  to 
the  Conftitution  ;  among  which,  the  moft  proper  and  efficaci¬ 
ous  are.  Preparations  of  Rhubarb  with  abftergent  Salts  ;  as  alfo 
the  Pilules  Polychrefes ,  and  Clyfters. 

Thofe  Waters  and  Balfams  which  are  called  JpopleSilc ,  and 
by  fome  highly  extolled  as  proper,  not  only  to  be  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  but  alfo  applied  externally,  by  way  of  Undtion,  to  the 
Temples,  Noftrils,  and  Nape  of  the  Neck,  are,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion  very  hurtful  both  as  a  Cure,  and  a  Prefervative  againft  this 
Difeafe,  in  Cafes  where  an  Haemorrhage  of  the  Brain  is  dreaded, 
in  plethoric  fanguine  Habits  of  Body,  and  in  Perfons  in  the 
Flower  of  their  Age.  The  Teftimony  of  Dodonesus  [Stirp* 
Hiforia ,  Lib.  6.]  is  of  confiderable  'Weight  in  this  Point : 
When ,  fays  he,  there  is  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Humours ,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  mixed  with  the  Blood ,  the  ufe  of  this  Medicine ,  that 
is,  diftill’d  Lavender-water,  is  not  fafe  ;  neither  is  that  Com- 
pofition  fafe ,  which  conffs  of  difilled  Wine ,  in  wloich  Herbs , 
Flowers ,  Seeds ,  and  Spices  of  this  Nature  have  been  macerated , 
and  which  are  ra/hly  and  indiferiminately  preferibed  by  moji 
People ;  fnce  by  the  Ufe  of  thofe  hot  Medicines ,  which  fuff  the 
Head ,  the  Difeafe  is  increafed ,  and  the  Patient  expofed  to  a. 
more  imminent  Danger.  Far  fafer  are  Infufions  by  way  of 
Tea,  prepared  of  common  Water  and  Cephalic  Herbs,  efpeci¬ 
ally  Baum,  Betony,  Sage,  and  the  leffer  Cardamums,  which, 
being  frequently  fupped,  not  only  preferve  an  equal  Motion  in 
the  Blood  ;  but  alfo  refrefh  and  comfort  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

But  the  Recovery  and  Safety  of  the  Patient  are  juftly  to  be 
defpaired  of,  unlefs  a  cautious  and  moderate  Regimen,  with  re-* 
gard  to  the  Non-naturals,  is  carefully  obferved.  But  for  Pre¬ 
vention,  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  Reft  and  Abftinence  are  of 
wonderful  Efficacy,  fince,  according  to  Celfus ,  very  terrible 
Diforders  may,  by  their  means,  not  only  be  prevented,  but 

cured.  For  this  Reafon,  immoderate  Eating,  and  Variety  of 

Dimes, 
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Pifhes,  are  to  be  avoided  ;  fweet  and  palatable  Wines,  all  in¬ 
toxicating  Liquors,  and  fevere  Exercifes  of  the  Body,  are  alfo 
to  be  abftained  from,  efpecially  after  Meals  vJ^Ie  who  dreads 
this  Diforder,  fhould  not  go  to  Bed  immediately  after  Supper  ; 
neither  fhould  he  lie  with  his  Head  too  low.  If  the  Conftitu- 
tion  is  fuch,  as  to  favour  the  Generation  of  this  Diforder,  the 
Body  is. not  to  be  expofed  to  its  Influences,  but  the  Feet  are 
carefully  to  be  defended  from  the  Cold,  and  fometimes  im- 
merled  and  wafhed  in  warm  Water  ;  and  the  Patient  is  to 
remain  in  a  Chamber  moderately  warm.  Gentle  Motion  is  alfo 
to  be  ufed,  the  Mind  is  to  be  kept  calm  and  ferene,  and  Sleep 
is  neither  to  be  too  long,  nor  too  fhort.  In  a  word,  all  thofe 
things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided  and  abftained  from,  which  w'e 
have  above  rank’d  among  the  procatarCtic  Caufes  of  this  Dif¬ 
order. 

Case  I. 

An  illuftrious  Count,  almoft  fifty  Years  of  Age,  and  full  of 
Blood  and  Juices,  was  fome  Years  ago  afflicted  pretty  often 
with  a  milder  Species  of  Palfy,  accompanied  with  a  Difficulty 
of  Speech.  For  the  Cure  of  thefe  Diforders  he  went  to  the 
Caroline  Baths,  which  lay  contiguous  to  his  Eftate,  and  ufed 
them  both  internally  and  externally.  But  as  he  did  this  without 
the  Advice  of  his  Phyfician,  and  had  negleCted  to  prepare  his 
Body  for  it  by  proper  Evacuations,  fuch  as  letting  Blood,  and 
purging  ;  it  happened,  that  having  gone  into  a  Bath,  which 
was  as  yet  too  warm,  he  was  fuddenly  deprived  of  all  Senfes, 
both  internal  and  external.  Immediately  upon  this  Accident, 
he  breathed  quick,  his  Breaft  heaved  with  a  fort  of  convulfive 
Motion,  his  Arteries  beatftrongly  with  a  certain  kind  of  Hard- 
nefs,  and  his  Face  became  prodigioufly  red.  A  Vein  was  open¬ 
ed,  and  a  Sternutatory  apply ’d  to  his  Noftrils  ;  by  W'hich  means 
a  more  terrible  convulfive  Concuffion  of  his  Breaft,  together 
with  a  violent  Stertor,  were  brought  on.  His  whole  Left  Side 
became  deftitute  of  all  Senfation  and  Motion ;  but  the  Hand  of 
his  Left  Arm,  being  convulfed,  fhook  continually.  His  Reafon 
•utterly  left  him,  and,  within  five  Flours,  he  died  ;  and  after 
his  Death,  a  large  Quantity  of  Blood,  and  bloody  Serum,  flow’d 
from  his  Noftrils  for  the  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours,  or  more. 

REFLECTION. 

If  any  of  the  Mineral  Waters,  ufed  by  way  of  Bath,  require 
Prudence  and  CircumfpeCtion  in  their  Ufe,  the  Caroline 
certainly  do ;  for  thefe  are  of  fuch  a  Quality  as  ftrongly 
to  contract  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  and  drive  the  Blood 
and  Humours  to  the  internal  Parts,  by  that  earthy,  cal¬ 
careous,  and  even  chalybeate  Principle,  with  which  they 
abound.  And  this  is  the  very  Reafon  why  they  fo  fpeedily 
carry  off  oedematous  Swellings  of  the  Feet,  and  bring  on, 
if  the  Body  is  fubjedt  to  Spafms,  and  the  Veffels  turgid 
with  Blood,  violent  Pains,  vehement  Palpitations  of  the 
Heart,  acute  Pains  of  the  Head,  Lofs  of  Strength,  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Joints,  and  even  continued  and  intermitting 
Fevers.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder,  if  in  this  illuftri¬ 
ous  Perfon,  whofe  Mafs  of  Blood  was  already  too  large,  and 
whofe  Humours  were  even  thus  difpofed  to  ftagnate  in  the 
Brain,  the  Blood  was,  by  a  rafh  and  inconfiderate  Ufe  of 
the  Caroline  Waters,  driven  with  an  Impetus  to  the  Head, 
and  both  it’s  internal  and  external  Veflels  burft  ;  a  Circum- 
ftance  which  could  not  fail  to  caufe  the  immediate  Death 
of  the  Patient.  This  is  plainly  proved  by  that  large  and  co¬ 
pious  Effufion  of  a  bloody  Matter  from  his  Noftrils,  which 
always  fufficiently  difeover  a  previous  Haemorrhage  in  the 
Brain.  And  fince  his  Stertor  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing  in- 
creafed  upon  the  Application  of  Sternutatories ;  this  fhould 
teach  Phyficians  to  be  wary  and  circumfpeCt  in  applying 
fuch  things  as  promote  Sneezing  in  fanguine  Apoplexies , 
and  that  too  even  after  the  impetuous  Motion  of  the  Blood  to 
the  Head  is  allay’d,  left  the  Blood  fhould  rufh  with  too 
great  Violence  to  the  ftimulated  Parts,  and  haften  the  Death 
of  the  Patient. 

Case  II. 

A  Gentlewoman  of  fifty  Years  of  Age,  of  a  fanguine,  but 
at  the  fame  time  of  a  very  delicate  and  tender  Conftitution, 
had  always  had  her  monthly  Evacuations  in  a  very  plentiful  and 
Copious  manner.  But  about  the  forty-ninth  Year  of  her  Age, 
this  Difcharge  happening  according  to  the  Courfe  of  Nature  to 
flop,  fhe  began  to  complain  much  of  anUneafinefs  and  Streight- 
nefs  about  her  Prsecordia,  an  Inflation  in  the  Left  Side  of  her 
Abdomen,  a  painful  and  flaccid  State  of  her  Joints,  a  vertigi¬ 
nous  and  heavy  Pain  of  her  Head,  and  unfound  and  inter¬ 
rupted  Sleep,  tho’  her  Countenance  all  the  while  remained  very 
florid  and  ruddy.  1  he  Winter  at  laft  approaching,  all  thefe 
Symptoms  were  fo  heightened,  that  fhe  was  reduced  to  a  Ne- 
ceffity  of  calling  a  Phyfician,  who,  in  order  to  difeufs  her  Flatu¬ 
lencies,  preferibed  her  Volatile  oily  Salts ,  and  Carminative  EJ- 
fences.  He  likewife  ordered  her  a  purging  Powder,  confifting  of 
half  a  Scruple  of  Refin  of  Jalap,  and  fix  Grains  of  vitriolated 


Tartar.  With  which  after  fhe  had  purged  fix  times,  and  that 
not  without  terrible  Gripes,  fhe  was  next  Night  feized  with 
an  ApopleClic  Fit,  but  her  Pulfe  remained  in  its  ordinary  State, 
and  her  Breathing  was  free.  For  her  Relief,  a  Vein  was  forth¬ 
with  opened,  and  an  acrid  Clyfter  injected,  by  which  means 
file  was  indeed  recovered  from  her  Apoplexy  $  but  an  Aphonyy 
and  a  great  Weaknefs  of  her  Head,  ftill  remained  with  her. 
Her  Phyfician,  in  order  at  once  to  carry  off  thefe  Symptoms, 
and  the  Remains  of  her  other  Diftemper,  ordered  her  a  purg¬ 
ing  Powder  of  tw’elve  Grains  of  Refin  of  Jalap,  and  ten  Grains 
of  vitriolated  Tartar,  to  be  taken  in  Water  of  Lillies  of  the 
Valley  as  a  Vehicle.  But  fcarce  an  Hour  after  the  taking  of 
this,  the  Apoplexy  return’d,  and  kill’d  the  miferable  Patient. 

REFLECTION. 

Women  of  fanguine  Conftitutions  are,  upon  the  Ceffation  of 
their  monthly  Evacuations,  very  much  inclined  to  an  Apo- 
plexy ,  and  therefore  ftand  greatly  in  Need  of  VenefeCtions, 
left,  by  the  Concurrence  of  other  Caufes,  the  Difpofition 
fhould  break  forth  into  the  Diftemper  itfelf;  and,  indeed, 
if  any  thing  is  effectual  for  making  it  do  fo,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Ufe  of  the  ftronger  Purgatives,  and  fuch  Medicines 
as  excite  Gripes.  Among  which  we  may,  for  its  many  fatal 
EffeCts,  juftly  reckon  that  pernicious  Medicine  Re/m  of  Ja¬ 
lap  exhibited  in  Powder  ;  for,  when  taken  into  the  Stomach, 
it  eafily  runs  together,  and  adhering  to  the  Folds  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Coat  of  the  Inteftines,  it  quickly  excites  Spafms,  and 
painful  Tenfions,  by  which  the  Blood  is  forced  to  the  fupe- 
rior  Parts,  and  produces  the  moft  fatal  EffeCts.  Hence  ’tis 
plain,  that  the  Phyfician  committed  an  egregious  Blunder, 
iince  upon  the  Approach  of  a  gentle  Apoplexy ,  which  remitted, 
he  repeated  this  Purgative  in  fo  large  a  Dofe,  as  not  only  to 
bring  on  a  Relapfe,  but  even  Death.  And  though  the  In¬ 
tention  of  drawing  the  noxious  Humours  to  the  inferior  Parts 
does  not  at  all  feem  inconfiftent  with  a  rational  PraCtice,  yet 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  mild  Laxatives,  or  even  Clyfters,  and 
not  by  fuch  Medicines  as  induce  fenfible  Spafms  on  the  In¬ 
teftines,  which  may  be  difeovered  by  the  Gripes,  and  by 
that  means  force  the  Blood  to  the  Head  in  fuch  a  Quantity, 
that  it  burfts  the  Veffels,  and  produces  prefent  Death. 

Case  III. 

A  certain  Divine  of  a  great  Character,  not  quite  fifty  Years 
old,  of  a  florid  and  fanguine  Conftitution,  and  who  had  always 
enjoyed  a  found  and  vigorous  State  of  Health ;  by  means  of  a 
certain  Accident,  which  hurt  his  Character  and  Reputation,  fell 
into  a  violent  Perturbation  of  Mind,  accompanied  with  Sadnefs, 
and  the  moft  uneafy  Senfations.  Being  thus  difturbed,  and 
fleeping  very  little,  he  thought  proper  to  chear  his  Mind,  and 
difpel  his  Melancholy,  by  a  pretty  liberal  Ufe  of  Wine,  which 
indeed  he  loved  too  much  before.  In  Procefs  of  Time  he  loft 
his  Appetite  for  Food,  and  his  Digeftion  being  very  bad,  he  was 
troubled  with  continual  EruCtations  without  any  Difcharge  of 
Flatulencies  from  his  Belly,  which  was  coftive ;  his  Strength 
began  to  be  impaired,  he  was  feized  with  a  terrible  Pain  and 
Streightnefs  about  his  Praecordia;  and,  mournful  and  diftraCting 
Thoughts  unhinging  his  Mind,  at  laft,  he  fuddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  fell  down  with  the  total  Lofs  of  his  Senfes,  his 
Pulfe  and  Refpiration  remaining  at  the  fame  time  entire.  But 
about  two  Hours,  after  proper  Remedies  being  applied,  his 
Strength  returned  in  fome  meafure,  and  he  came  to  himfelf ; 
but  began  to  complain  terribly  of  a  Weaknefs  in  his  Knees,  a 
Torpor  and  Languor  of  his  Right  Side,  and  a  Lofs  of  Memory. 
Of  his  own  Accord  he  went  to  the  Caroline  Baths,  not  only 
with  a  View  to  carry  off  his  hypochondriac  Diforder,  but  alfo 
to  banifh  from  his  Mind  all  melancholy  and  perplexing  Thoughts 
by  the  Journey  and  Converfation.  As  I  w'as  in  the  Place,  he 
earneftly  afked  my  Advice,  and  I  ordered  him  to  drink  mode¬ 
rately  of  that  temperate  Spring,  commonly  called  Muhlen- 
Brunneny  which  he  ufed  with  great  Succefs  for  about  twenty 
Days.  But  in  his  Return  home,  w’hen  he  was  paffing  through 
a  noted  Town,  beiug  invited  to  a  fplendid  Entertainment  by 
his  Friends,  he  indulged  his  Palate,  and  drank  too  much  YY  ine : 
And  going  home  in  the  cold  Night  Air,  he  began  to  complain 
of  an  Uneafinefs  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing  ;  upon  which  he 
took  fome  diaphoretic  Powders,  by  the  Ufe  of  which,  a  red 
Purple  Fever  began  to  appear  almoft  over  all  his  Body.  But, 
complaining  of  an  infupportable  Pain  of  his  Head,  his  Phyfi¬ 
cian  judged  VenefeCtion  in  the  Foot  proper  ;  and,  taking  my 
Advice  about  the  Propriety  of  this  Step,  I  declared  myfelf 
againft  it,  for  fear  of  ftriking  the  Purple  Fever  back  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  Parts.  But  the  Phyfician  infilling  much  on  the  bad 
Confequences  that  might  attend  the  Neglect  of  VenefeCtion, 
it  was  accordingly  performed  in  the  l  oot,  and  a  fufficicnt 
Quantity  of  Blood  taken  away.  Soon  after,  the  Uneafinefs 
about  his  Pracordia  increafed,  the  Extremities  of  his  Body  be1* 
came  cold,  and,  the  Purple  Fever  difappearmg,  a  violent  po 
pleCtic  Fit  unexpectedly  enfued,  accompanied  with  the  Lo  s  o 
all  his  Senfes,  Stertor,  a  ftrong  and  unequal  Pulfe,  and  a  re^ 
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jnd  tumid  Countenance  ;  by  the  Violence  of  which  Diforder 
this  learned  and  ingenious  Clergyman  was,  in  eight  Houls 
time,  convey’d  into  another  World. 

REFLECTION. 

There  are  many  Circumftances  in  this  Cafe,  theQbfervation  of 
which  may  be  of  Ufe  for  directing  a  Man  in  the  pathologic 
and  therapeutic  Parts  of  Phyfic  :  And,  firft,  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  a  Man  of  a  fanguine  Conftitution,  when  to  long  and 
excelfive  Sorrow,  a  bad  Regimen,  and  efpecially  the  immo¬ 
derate  Ufe  of  Wine,  are  joined,  the  nervous  Syftem  may  be 
fo  weaken’d,  as  to  induce  hypochondriac  Symptoms  of  fuch  a 
Nature,  as  would  not  have  otherwife,  in  all  Probability, 
feiz’d  a  Conftitution  of  that  Kind.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  by  a  long-continued,  perplexing,  and  uneafy  State  of 
Mind,  accompany’d  with  Sorrow,  the  Brain  and  nervous 
Syftem  may  be  fo  weaken’d,  as  to  become  difpofed  and  fub- 
jeCl  to  apoplectic  Fits.  Befides,  in  the  Cafe  now  under  our 
Confideration,  the  firft  Fit  was  flighte^and  moil  gentle, 
fince  it  proceeded  only  from  the  Blood  being  forced  to  the 
Head  from  the  lo#er  Belly,  by  means  of  the  Spafms  there 
excited,  and  might  have  been  foon  carried  off  by  VenefeCtion, 
which  wcftald  have  refolved  the  Blood  ftagnating  in  the  Veflels 
of  the  Brain*:  But  becaufe  no  Indlfpofition  is  more  apt  to 
recur  than  an  Apoplexy ,  efpecially  if  it  is  not  averted  and 
guarded  againft  by  a  due  Regimen,  and  proper  Medicines, 
hence  it  happen’d,  that  a  due  Regimen  not  being  obferved, 
after  the  Ufe  of  the  Caroline  Baths,  whjfh  are  indeed  excel¬ 
lent  in  hypochondriacal  Cafes,  but  very  improper  in  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Head,  a  more  violent  Fit  enfued,  which,  in  the 
•  prefent  Cafe,  proved  fatal  to  the  Patient ;  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  owing  to  the  large  Quantity  of  Blood  taken  away, 
by  which  means  the  Matter  of  the  Purple  Fever  being  ftruck 
into  the  internal  Parts  with  great  Violence,  excited  fuch 
Spafms  as  forc^^he  Blood  impetuoufly  to  the  Head,  and  at 
laft  broke  its  V«k1s  internally.  Hoffjnan ,  Vol.  2. 

Case  IV.  From  C.  Pifo. 

One  Claud  Dionis ,  a  Citizen  and  Taylor  of  PoyMu-tnoufon 
in  Lorrain ,  a  Man  of  a  (lender  Make,  black  Hair^md,  like 
the  Generality  of  City-tradefmen,  accuftom’d  to  Idlenefs  and 
high  Feeding,  happen’d  in  the  Year  1603.  after  a  Debauch  of 
Wine,  to  drop  down  fuddenly,  and  lofe  all  Senfe  and  Motion  : 
He  at  that  very  time  became  fpeechlefs  ;  but  his  Refpiration, 
tho’  it  continued  with  him,  was  neverthelefs  unequal,  difor- 
der’d,  and  intermitting,  tho’  not  high,  and  accompanied  with 
Stertor.  After  he  had  thus  remain’d  fpeechlefs  for  four  Days, 
and  was  concluded  Apoplectic  by  every  one  who  faw  him,  he 
at  laft  recover’d  on  the  fourth  Day  ;  rather,  I  fuppofe,  by 
the  peculiar  Interpofition  of  HeaVen,  than  by  the  Influence  of 
Medicines,  which,  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  either  cannot  be 
exhibited  at  all,  or,  if  exhibited,  generally  produce  no  EffeCt, 
on  account  of  the  Oppreffion  under  which  the  fenfitive  Facul¬ 
ties  labour.  But  tho’  the  Patient  recover’d  thus  far,  the  morbi- 
ficMatter  was  neverthelefs,  by  a  falutary  Tranflation,  depofited 
not  only  on  the  Middle  of  the  Spine,  by  which  Accident  the 
Trunk  of  his  Body  became  paralytic,  but  alfo  on  thofe  Branches 
of  the  Seventh’ Pair  of  Nerves  which  run  to  the  Tongue,  by 
which  means  a  Stammering  in  his  Speech  ftill  remain’d.  His 
Palfy  was,  by  proper  Care  and  Warmth,  fo  far  remov’d,  that  a 
few  Months  after  he  was  able  to  go  abroad,  and  Hand  at  the 
Church-doors,  in  order  to  receive  the  Charity  of  tender-hearted 
Chriftians  :  But  about  a  Year  and  a  half  after,  when  this  mife- 
rable  Creature  had  loft:  the  Ufe  of  his  Limbs,  and  betaken  him- 
felf  to  his  Bed,  he  was  foon  cut  off  by  a  Fever,  the  particular 
Nature  of  which  I  know  not. 

Case  V.  From  C.  Pifo. 

In  the  Year  1603.  about  the  Beginning  of  September ,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Citizen  and  induftrious  Tradefman  of  Pont-a-tnoufon ,  hap¬ 
pening  to  return  drunk  from  a  neighbouring  Town,  dropp’d 
down  in  the  Middle  of  his  Journey,  loft  all  Senfe  and  Motion, 
and  lay  proftrate  on  the  Ground  for  three  Days :  However, 
being  found  on  the  third  Day,  and  carried  home,  he  indeed  reco¬ 
ver’d  his  Senfes,  but  at  the  fame  time  loft  the  Power  of  moving 
the  middle  Part  of  his  Body,  and  his  Right  Side  ;  nor  is  the 
Ufe  of  thefe  Parts  as  yet  reftor’d  to  him,  tho’  four  Years  are 
now  elapfed  fince  that  Symptom  appear’d  ;  befides,  he  hefitates 
in  his  Speech,  and  walks  with  Difficulty.  ’Tis  alfo  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that,  in  this  Patient,  the  paralytic  Parts  were  always 
*  moift  with  Sweat. 

Case  VI. 

I  remember,  that  about  ten  Years  ago,  on  the  Confines  of 
the  Bifhoprick  of  Metz ,  a  Lady  of  DiftinClion,  the  Wife,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  of  Mr.  Helmejlat ,  became  paralytic  after  an 
Apopledtic  Fit ;  which  returning  fome  Months  after,  put  a  final 
Period  at  once  to  her  Palfy,  and  her  Life. 

The  Duchy  of  Lorain  is,  indeed,  fo  very  fruitful  in  Difor- 
ders  of  this  Kind,  that  there  are  few  of  its  Towns  or  Villages, 
in  which  the  remarkable  Changes  of  Weather,  that  happen  du- 
VOL.  I. 
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ririg  the  Winter-feafon,  do  not  fuddenly  and  unexpeaedly  ftrike 
and  call  dowAj^jie  of  the  Inhabitants  in  this  fudden  manner. 

But  whether^*  frequent  Surfeits  of  the  Inhabitants,  or  the 
damp  and  moift  Nature  of  the  Climate  and  Air,  produce  this 
Diforder  feparately  j  or,  which  is  more  probable,  whether  they 
concur,  and  join  their  united  Forces  on  thisOccafion,  are  Difqui- 
litions  I  (hall  not,  at  prefent,  enter  upon  ;  neither  (hall  I  launch 
out  into  the  more  abftrufe  Theories  relating  to  this  Diforder^ 
and  its  feveral  Symptoms,  fince  thefe  Things  have  already  been 
fet  in  a  Light  fufficiently  clear.  I  fhall  therefore  only  obferve, 
that  there  are  three  Species  of  Apoplexy  ;  a  Very  ftrong  and  vio¬ 
lent  one*  which  inftantaneoufly  fuffocates  and  kills  the  Patient ; 
onq  of  a  milder  Nature,  which  renders  the  Patient’s  Refpiration 
violent,  difficult,  and  high,  and  which  is  by  fome  diftinguifti’d 
into  two  Sorts,  differing  rather  in  Degree  than  Nature ;  and  one 
of  a  very  flight  and  gentle  Kind,  in  which  the  Patient  breathes 
"with  fome  Labour  and  Difficulty.  The  firft  of  thefe,  or  the 
moll  violent  Kind  of  all,  proceeds  from  a  mucous  Humour, 
either  alone,  or  more  frequently  intermix’d  with  Serum,’  but  in 

^..^>roPort:*on5  t^at  former  much  exceeds  the  latter: 

The  flight  and  gentle  Kind,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from 
Serum,  either  alone,  or  intermix’d  with  a  very  frnall  Quantity 
of  Mucus,  fo  that  the  former  may  predominate  much  over  the 
latter.  The  intermediate  Species  proceeds  from  a  Mixture  of 
both  of  thefe,  almoft  in  an  equal  Quantity  :  And,  indeed,  this 
Theory  is  confirmed  by  the  following  Obfervation  : 

Case  VII. 

About  the  Year  1600.  Stephen  Ruijfedu ,  the  Son  of  a  noted 
Advocate,  and  a  Youth  about  twelve  Years  of  Age,  about  the 
Winter  Solftice,  fuddenly  dropp’d  down  without  any  Senfe 
or  Motion,  except  a  convulfive  one,  which  foon  after  feiz’d 
him,  and  which  was  immediately  follow’d  by  a  Stertor.  In 
this  Cafe  we  try’d  very  few  Medicines,  becaufe  we  concluded 
the  Patient  irrecoverable  :  Accordingly  he  was  fuffocated  by  the 
Violence  of  the  Diftemper,  about  twelve  Hoiirs  after  it  had 
feiz’d  him  ;  and,  to  the  no  frnall  Surprize  of  all  who  faw  him, 
died  difeharging  a  mere,  but  frothy  Mucus  from  his'  Noftrils  irt 
large  Quantities,  and  not  Drop  by  Drop,  which  is  the  Cafe  in 
old  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  j  fo  that  we  had  no  Reafon  toi 
believe,  that  it  came  from  his  Thorax  :  For  altho’  thofe* 
labour  under  a  Peripneuffiony  may,  by  the  Violence  of'j!^ 
Stertor,  difeharge  a  purulent  Matter  from  their  Noftrils,  yet- 
that  Matter  is  not  frothy,  nor  yielded  in  great  Plenty,  but  is  of  ’  * 
a  pretty  good  Confidence,  and  comes  away  Drop  by  Drop : 

This  Circumftanee  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  theLehgth'  and  Accli¬ 
vity  of  the  Way  thro’  which  it  has  to  pafs,  ahd  the  Agitation  of 
its  Parts  ceafing  fooner  than  in  the  mucous  Humour  flowing 
from  the  Head. 

I  alio  know,  that  ah  Apoplexy  may  arife  not  only  from  Con¬ 
cretions  of  Blood  in  the  Head,  but  alfo  from  the  Blood  being 
rendered  too  liquid  :  Thus,  I  heard  of  a  certain  Perfon  who 
dropp’d  down  Apople&ic,  and  died  on  the  Spot,  in  Confequence 
of  his  hanging  his  Head  down,  ahd  fleeping  before  a  Fire.  And 
about  three  Years  ago,  I  myfelf  faw  the  Son  of  Arnulphut 
Richards ,  when,  on  the  Day  of  Intermiffion  in  a  Tertian  Fe¬ 
ver,  he  had  expofed  himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  fdorching 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  during  the  Dog-days,  fuddenly  become  Apo¬ 
plectic,  and  that  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  he  died  the  following 
Day;  Carol.  Pifo.  Obfervat.  Select. 

From  BoEkhaave. 

In  an  Apoplexy  the  Patient  is  fuddenly  deprived  of  the  Exer- 
cife  of  all  the  Senfes,  both  external  and  internal,  and  of  volun¬ 
tary  Motion,-  whilft  the  Pulfe,  which  is  generally  ftrong,  re¬ 
mains,  together  with  a  laborious  and  deep  Refpiration,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  confiderable  Elevation  of  the  Breaft,  with  a  Stertot, 
and  the  Appearance  of  a  profound  and  perpetual  Sleep. 

A  Multitude  of  the  moll  accurate  Obfervations  have  made  it 
appear,  that  this  Diforder  arifes  from  whatever  Caufe  is  capable 
of  preventing,  either  totally  or  in  part,  the  Influx  of  the  -ner¬ 
vous  Fluid,  fecreted  in  the  Cerebrum ,  to  the  Organs  of  Senfe 
and  voluntary  Motion,  and  the  Reflux  of  the  fame  Fluid  from 
the  above-mention’d  Organs  to  the  common  Senfory  in  the 
Brain  ;  whilft  the  Progrels,  and  perhaps  the  Return,  of  the 
Fluid,  fupply’d  by  the  Cerebellum,  to  and  from  the  Heart,  and 
Organs  of  Refpiration,  is  preferved  in  a  Degree  fufficient  to 
fupport,  in  fome  meafure,  their  Fun&ions., 

All  thefe  Caufes,  as  obferv’d  and  deliver’d  by  Authors,  may, 
for  the  greater  Per fpicuity,  be  reduced  toClaffes;  in  the  firft  of 
which  may  be  reckon’d, 

1.  The  natural  Make  of  the  Body  :  Thus,  when  the  Head  is 
naturally  large,  the  Neck  Ihort,  and,  as  it  fometimes  happens, 
confifting  only  of  fix  V ertebrae,  whereas  there  ought  to  be  feven, 
this  Stru&ure  difpofes  to  an  Apoplexy ,  as  it  favours  the  Conge- 
llion  of  Blood  and  Humours  in  the  Head.  Thus  alfo,  ir  the 
Body  is  corpulent  and  fat,  the  capillary  Arteries  in  general  will 
be  fubjeCt  to  Compreffions ;  and,  in  Confequence  thereof,  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Blood  and  Humours  will  flow  into  the  Vef- 
fels  which  convey  them  to  the  Brain.  Thus  alfo,  a  plethoric 
Habit,  and  a  Redundance  of  pituitous  Humours  in  the  Blood, 
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lay  a  Foundation  for  the  Stagnation  ofr'fhe  Jui$^  and  a  fub- 
fequent  Rupture  of  the  Vefiels  in  the  Brairm^jjMp 

2.  To  the  fecond  Clafs  belong  all  thofe  CvEms  which  induce 
fuch  a  Change  in  the  Blood,  Lymph,  and  neivous  Fluid,  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  circulating  freely  thro  their  refpedfive 
Vefiels  in  the  Brain.  Amongft  thefe  are, 

Polypous  Concretions  in  the  Carotid  or  Vertebral  Arteries* 
whether  form’d  originally  about  the  Heart,  or  within  the  Cra¬ 
nium  ;  which  are  difcover’d  by  a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  an 
unequal  Pulfe,  a  Vertigo,  and  temporary  Lofs  of  Sight,  often 
recurrinf,  and  which  are  increas  d  by  hdotion  or  Heat. 

An  inflammatory  Sizinefs  of  the  Blood,  which  may  be 
known  by  an  acute  continual  Fever,  a  Phrenitis,  a  confiderable 
inflammatory  Pain  in  the  Head,  which  have  affe&ed  the  Patient 
fome  time  before  the  Attack  of  the  Apoplexy  :  Add  to  thefe,  all 
thofe  Signs  which  evince,  that  the  Blood,  upon  being  prevented 
from  circulating  duly  in  the  Vefiels  of  the  Brain,  inConfequence 
thereof,  is  carry’d  in  greater  Quantities,  and  with  greaterForce 
than  ufual,  thro’  the  external  Branches  of  the  Carotids  ;  whence 
a  Rednefs,  Fullnefs,  and  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes,  Face,  and 
Neck,  together  with  an  involuntary  Difcharge  of  Tears. 

A  thick,  glutinous,  pituitous,  and  fluggifh  Difpofition  of 
the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  ;  whence  old  People,  thofe  who  are 
much  fubjedt  to  Catarrhs,  whofe  Conftitutions  are  cold  and 
moift,  and  who  are  pale  and  leucophlegmatic,  are  very  fubjedt 
to  Apoplexies.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prefage  an  Apoplexy  from  this 
Caufe,  as  it  is  generally  preceded  by  an  univerfal  Liftleffnefs, 
and  Dulnefs  of  the  Senfes ;  Sleepinefs  ;  Inactivity,  with  refpedt 
to  all  manner  of  Motion  ;  unufual  SlownefsW^ Speech  ;  Tre¬ 
mors,  Stertors,  Incubi  ( Night-mares)  ;  Palen^k  Turgidnefs, 
Humidity,  and  Dimnefs  of  the  Eyes ;  frequent  T)ifcharges  of 
pituitous  Humours  by  Vomit ;  Vertigos  ;  Shortnefs  of  Breathy 
upon  the  leaft  Motion,  with  a  Compreffion  of  the  Cartilages  of 
the  Nofe.  Such  a  State  of  the  Blood  is  produced  and  increafed 
by  all  the  Caufes  related  under  the  Article  Lent  or,  which 

fee.  .  " 

#  g.  To  the  third  Clafs  belongs  whatever  comprefTes  the  Arte¬ 
ries  themfelves,  or  the  nervous  Veffels  of  the  Brain,  fo  as  to 
prevent  a  free  Circulation  of  their  refpedtive  Fluids  through 
theiaA 

„r.e  who  are  plethoric,  that  is,  full  of  Blood,  and  bloated 
bad  Humours,  are  much  fubjedt  to  this  Species  of  Apo^ 
exy  ;  efpecially  if  extraordinary  Motion  or  Heat  increafe  the 
Vclocj*  of  the  Circulation.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
Dil^rcr  mull  be  promoted  in  fuch  Conftitutions  by  high  Feed- 
dg^and  fpirituous  Liquors  ;  Medicines  which  are  acrid,  and 
.Accite  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  fuch  as  Cardiacs,  Volatiles, 
and  Emetics  ;  by  exceffive  Heat  and  Motion  ;  and  by  Intenfe- 
nefs-  of  Thought,  efpecially  if  long  continued,  and  frequently 
repeated,  becaufe  this  determines  a  more  copious  Flux  of  Hu¬ 
mours  towards  the  Brain. 

All  Tumors  alfo  ariftng  withip  the  Cranium  properly  belong 
to  this  Clafs,  whether  they  ^'Inflammatory,  purulent,  ferous, 
pituitous,  fteptomatous,  fjxfrhous,  or  bony,  provi^  they  com- 
prefs  the  Arteries,  <j?xthe  venous  Sinufes  netfr  the  Torcular 
Heropbiliy  or  the^  medullary  Origins  of  the  Nerves,  or  the 
Medulla  of  the'Cerebrum  itfelf. 

To  this  Clafs  alfo  belongs  too  great  a  Velocity  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Vefiels  of  the  Head,  determin’d  to  that  Part  by  fome 
Impediment  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries  of 
the  inferior  Parts,  which  may  arife  from  an  infinite  Number  of 
Caufes. 

Hither  alfo  may  be  referr’d  all  Compreffions,  from  whatever 
Caufe,  of  the  Veins  without  the  Head,  which  convey  the  reflu¬ 
ent  Blood  from  the  Contents  of  the  Cranium  towards  the  Heart : 
As  alfo  Effufions  of  Blood,  Pus,  Ichor,  or  Lymph,  which  prefs 
externally  upon  the  Dura  or  Pia  Mater. 
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4.  To  the  fourth  Clafs  belong  all 


*e  Caufes,  which,  by 
any  means,  fo  difiolve  the  Texture  of^fhe  Arteries,  Veins,  or 
Lymphedudts  belonging  to  the  interifal  Part  of  the  Cerebrum, 
as  to  caufe  an  Extravafation  of  thek*  refpe&ive  Fluids,  which 
then  prefs  upon  and  injure  the  Med^lary  Origins  of  the  Nerves 
of  the  Cerebrum.  Such,  for  E^mple,  are  an  acrimonious 
Serum  in  hydropic  and  leucophlegmatic  Cafes  ;  a  Redundance 
of  Blood  in  a  Plethora  ;  an  atraWilarious  Acrimony  prevalent  in 
melancholy,  fcorbutic,  and  armrftic  Conftitutions,  which  fre¬ 
quently  produces  an  Apoplexy,  Jpnd  ufually  operates  betwixt 
the  fortieth  and  fixtieth  Years  ofirLife :  Now,  all  thefe  may  re¬ 
main  latent  in  the  Conftitutiontfor  fome  time  ;  but,  upon  being 
excited  by  adequate  Caufes,  they  frequently  are  produ&ive  of  a 
fudden  Apoplexy  ;  which  nxy  be  forefeen,  by  comparing  the 
Materials  fubfifting  in  the  Conftitution  with  the  Caufes  capable 
of  exciting  them  to  Action,  which  are  principally  violent  Affec-# 
tions  of  the  Mind,  and  intenfe  Studies  ;  to  which,  perhaps# 
imprudent  and  exceffive  Venery  may  be  added. 

5.  Some  Sorts  of  Poifons,  which  are  fuddenly  deleterious, 
may  be  rank’d  in  the  f^th  Clafs  ;  but  thefe  may  either  be 
reduced  to  the  fecond,  Jffiird,  or  fourth ;  or  may  be  more  pro¬ 
perly  faid  to  adl  upon /the  Lungs  than  the  Brain.  Amongft 
thefe  are,  the  Fumes  of  Mineral  Sulphurs,  of  Charcoal,  and  that 


Gas  Sylve/lris,  or  incoercible  Spirit,  which  exhales  from  vege¬ 
table  Juices,  during  Fermentation.  t 

The  Anatomical  Infpedtion  of  Bodies  which  have  died  of 
Apoplexies,  and  the  hiftorical  Obfervation  of  fuch  Circumftances 
as  occur  in  the  Treatment  of  fuch  Cafes,  furnifh  us  with  a 
Knowledge  ot  thefe  Caufes;  and  a  due  Refledlion  upon  thefe 
naturally  leads  us  to  a  Diftribution  of  them  into  the  preceding 
Clafles,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  Inveftigation  of  the 
beft  Methods  of  Cure.  v 

See  the  Obfervations  and  Mi/lories  in  this  Article. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  Apoplexies  are  prsduced  by  various, 
thofe  oppofite,  Caufes  ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  proper- 
ly^tough  diltinguifh’d  into  fanguinious  and  pituitous ;  tho’  this 
Diftimfcon  is  far  from  being  perfect,  fince,  befides  thefe,  there 
are  fcrffllkatrabilarious ,  polypousp\nd  other  Species  of  Apo¬ 
plexies.  TKju  \ 

The  Part  f4Fe<5ied,  in  a  perfeft  Apoplexy ,  is  the  entire  common 
S'enfory  in  the  Brah^  but  in  a  ParapopleZytfome  Parts  of  the 
common  Senfory ,  IWich  are  more  comprlfc^  than  the  reft  ; 
whilft  the  Cerebellum  and  its  Dependents'! 
ginning  of  the  Diforder,  unaffe&ed. 

Now  as  the  Cerebrum  fupplies  the  Inftrui 
and  voluntary  Motiqfi,  with  their  Portion 
Fluid  ;  and  as  the  Ireart  and  Organs  of  Refpi 
from  the  Cerebellum,  the  Reafon  is  obviotfs  why  the  Pulfe  and 
Refpiration  remain,  whilft  the  Senfes  and  voluntary  Motion  are 
deftroy’d  ;  and  why  even  the  Pulfe  and  Refpiration  increafe,  in 
proportion  as  Senfajjfftn  and  Motion  decline ;  for  it  generally 
happens,  that  the  nearerfthe  Patient  is  ta  Death,  the  greater  is 
the  Pulfe  and  Refpiration,  which  fe'to  be  accounted  for  thus: 
When  there  is  a  confiderable  Obftrudfion  in  the  Cerebrum , 
the  ufual  Quantity  of  Blood  cannot  circulate  therein ;  and  as 
fame  Quantity  is  ftill  brought  by  the  Carotids  from  the 
,rt,  the  remaining  Part  of  that  which  liquid  circulat£*thro* 
the  Cerebrum ,  muft  now  circulate  thro’ othj^Parts  of  the  Head: 
Hence  an  Inflation  and  Rednefs  of  the^flKS,  and  Foaming  at 
the  Mouth,  cj^ed  by  a  greater  QudJPyof  Fluids  circulating 
thro’  the  Branches  of  the  odipPPCarotids  ;  and  becaufe  a 
greater  (^Rntity  of  Blood  ,iSfefTetermin’d,  by  this  Obftrudlion 
in  th etAcerebrum,  to  the  Vefiels  of  the  Cerebellum,  a  greater 
itity  of  Spirits  muft  be  there  fecreted  ;  and  as  thefe  Spirits 
^e  fubfervient  only  to  the  vital  Functions,  the  Pulfe  and  Refpi¬ 
ration  muft  neceffarily  increafe. 

The  Violence,  therefore,  and  Danger  of  an  Apoplexy ,  is  to 
be  eftimate^by  the  Age,  Conftitution,  and  Make  of  the  Patient, 
by  the  Vehemence  of  the  Symptoms,  and  principally  by  the 
abfolute  Privation  of  the  Senfes  and  voluntary  Motion,  by  a 
ftrong  and  profoundTfcefpiration,  attended  with  a  Stertor,  by 
Plenty  of  vifcid  From  about  the  Mouth,  by  a  flight  cold  Sweat, 
which  fticks  in  Drops  upon  the  Skin,  by  its  being  confequent  to 
a  former  flight  Parapoplexia ,  or  a  violent  Epilepfy,  or  any  other 
vehement  Caufe. 

On  the  contrary,  an  Apoplexy  which  is  moderate,  and  admits 
of  a  Cure,  may  be  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Slightnefs  of  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms,  and  the  Abfence  of  thofe  Accidents  above  enumera¬ 
ted.  'I 

If  a  copious  Sweat,  which  is  equal  all  over  the  Body,  dewy, 
warm,  and  which  relieves  the  Symptoms,  fupervenes  in  a  flight 
Apoplexy,  it  refolves  the  Diftemper  ;  for  by  this  the  ftagnating 
Matter,  which  obftru<5ts  the  Nerves  deftin’d  for  Senfation  and 
voluntary  Motion,  is  carry’d  out  of  the  Habit,  being  firft  atte¬ 
nuated  by  the  vital  Powers. 

The  fame  falutary  End  is  accomplifh’d  by  a  plentiful  Dii- 
charge  of  thick  Urine,  and  for  the  fameReafons. 

The  morbific  Matter  is  alfo  carry’d  off,  and  the  Diftemper  is 
cured,  by  a  large  and  long-continued  haemorrhoidal  Difcharge; 
and,  in  Women,  by  a  Reftitution  of  the  Menftrual  Flux. 

The  Diforder  is  alfo  removed  fometimes  by  a  Diarrhoea  ;  and 
a  violent  Fever  fupervening,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Diftemper,  attenuates  and  removes  the  obftru<fting  Matter,  dif- 
pofes  it  to  Elimination,  and  by  thefe  means  fometimes  reftores 
the  Patient.  A  flight  Fever,  however,  not  fufficient  for  the 
Attenuation  and  Removal  of  the  morbific  Matter,  is  of  bad 
Prefage  :  But  a  Fever  feems  principally  of  Service  in  that  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Apoplexy  which  is  caufed  by  a  Viicidity  of  the  Juices, 
becaufe  Attenuation  is  more  wanted  here  than  in  the  other 
Sorts.  .  . 

When  the  Caufe  of  a  fomewhat  more  fevere  Apoplexy  is  in 
fome  meafure  removed,  the  Diftemper  is  changed  into  a  Palfy 
of  fome  of  the  mufcular  Parts  ;  of  one  entire  Side,  which  is 
call’d  an  Hemiplegia ;  or  of  all  the  Parts  below  the  Neck,  which 
is  call’d  a  Paraplegia.  Thefe  are  faid  to  happen  during  the  four 
firft  Days,  and  feldom  admit  of  a  Cure,  and  always  t*ie 

Memory,  Judgment,  and  the  Power  of  voluntary  Motion  . 
Hence  the  Patients  remain  for  ever  after  heavy,  dull,  pufillant- 
mous,  and  are  affected  with  Tremors,  and  frequent  V  ertigos. 

A  perfedt  Apoplexy ,  wherein  the  Cerebrum  is  much  injur  , 
the  Fluids  am  corrupted,  and  the  Caufe  of  the  Diforder  is ' 
pagated  to  the  Cerebellum ,  foon  terminates  in  Death, 
dom  exceeds  the  feventh  Day. 
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And  it  is  a  I\flkxim  laid  down  by  Authors,  that  if  an  Apoplexy 
remains  unrqfulv’d^  beyond  the  fourth  Day,  the  Patient  dies, 
unlefs  reliev’d  by  a  violent  acute  Fever,  before  the  feventh. 

An  Apoplexy  may  be  forefeen,  firft,  from  the  natural  Confti- 
tution,  Frame,  and  Make  of  the  Patient. 

Secondly,  from  a  Knowledge  of  the  predifpofing  Caufes,  or 
Materials  in  the  Blood  and  Juices,  capable  of  producing  the 
Diforder,  when  excited  to  AdEon. 

Thirdly,  from  the  ProcatardEc  Caufes,  which  are  thofe 
which  excite  the  predifpofing  Caufes  to  AdEon. 

All  thefe  have  been  already  fpecify’d. 

Fourthly,  from  the  firft  EffedEs  of  thefe  Caufes,  as  a  Tre¬ 
mor,  Vacillation,  Vertigo,  temporary  Lofs  of  Sight,  Stupor, 
unufual  Sleepinefs,  Depravation  of  Memory,  Ringing  in  the 
Ears,  Inflation  of  the  fuperior  Parts,  Refpiration  more  profound 
than  ordinary,  Compreflion  of  the  Pinnae  of  the  Nofe,  and  a 
frequent  Incubus. 

What  has  been  faid  above,  will  enable  us  to  know  an  Apo¬ 
plexy  when  it  occurs,  and  to  diftinguifh  its  different  Degrees. 

As  to  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  an  Apoplexy,  no  univerfal 
Rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  for  as  the  predifpofing  and  exciting 
Caufes,  together  with  the  Parts  principally  affedted,  are  various, 
the  Method  of  Relief  mult  alfo  vary  ;  and  muft  be  attempted 
before  the  Diforder  grows  inveterate,  otherwife  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  it  with  Succefs. 

If,  therefore,  an  Apoplexy ,  from  a  glutinous,  inert,  cold 
Caufe,  is  forefeen  from  the  Signs  above  fpecify’d,  the  Intentions 
muft  be  diredled,  firft,  to  avert  the  Preffure  of  the  glutinous 
Juices  from  the  Head. 

Secondly,  to  attenuate  the  glutinous  Vifcidity  in  the  Brain, 
and  in  the  whole  Habit. 

The  Preffure  on  the  Veffels  of  the  Brain  is  diminifh’d, 

Firft,  by  a  Derivation  of  the  Humours  to  other,  and  thofe 
oppofite  Parts. 

Secondly,  by  univerfal  Evacuations. 

A  Derivation  of  the  Humours  is  effedfed  by  Vapours,  Fo¬ 
mentations,  and  Baths,  apply’d  to  particular  Parts,  to  which  it 
is  intended  the  Humours  fhould  be  invited  ;  by  Sudtion,  with 
Cupping  Glaffes  ;  by  Sinapifms,  and  Veficatories,  among  which 
Cantharides  are  of  great  Importance,  as  they  both  invite  the 
Humours  to  the  Part  where  they  are  apply’d,  and  attenuate  at 
the  fame  time ;  by  Cauftics,  Hues,  §etons,  and  FridEons  ; 
by  Ligatures  made  upon  the  large  Veins  of  the  Feet, -Legs,  and 
Thighs.  To  thefe  may  be  added  Collutions,  Gargarifms,  and 
Mafticatories,  which  excite  a  Difcharge  of  Saliva,  and  Apo- 
phlegmatifms  apply’d  to  the  Mouth,  Fauces,  and  Nofe. 

Boerhaave ,  in  his  Materia  Medica}  gives  the  following 
Forms : 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Mafterwort,  Pellitory  of  §pain,  Ga- 
langals,  each  an  Ounce  ;  of  the  Leaves  of  Origanum, 
Rue,  Thyme,  each  an  Handful ;  of  the  Flowers  of  La¬ 
vender  and  Feverfew,  each  an  Ounce  ;  of  the  Cortex 
Winteranus,  fix  Drams  :  Boil  thefe  in  a  clofe  Veffel,  in 
a  Quantity  of  Water  fufficient  for  three  Pints  of  {train’d 
Liquor  ;  to  which  add  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  three  • 
Ounces.  Jtet  this  be  ufed  as  a  Collution  or  Gargarifm. 

Take  of  Maftich,  white  Wax,  and  Ginger,  each  an  Ounce; 
and  make  them  up  into  fmall  Troches,  which  muft  be 
chew’d  in  the  Mouth  by  way  of  Mafticatory. 

Univerfal  Evacuations  are  procur’d  by  ftrong  Emetics  and 
Cathartics,  exhibited  in  fufficient  Dofes ;  by  Scarification  and 
Bleeding ;  tho’  the  Efficacy  of  thefe  is  not  always  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on. 

Proper  Forms  of  Emetics  and  Cathartics  recommended  by 
Boerhaave ,  are  as  follows : 

Take  of  Emetic  Wine,  two  Ounces  and  an  half ;  fimple 
Oxymelj  an  Ounce :  Mix  for  a  Vomit. 

Take  of  Emetic  Tartar,  feven  Grains  ;  for  a  Dofe. 

Take  of  the  exprefs’d  Juice  of  Horfe-radilh,  an  Ounce  ; 
fimple  Oxymel,  two  Ounces  :  Make  a  Draught. 

Take  of  Mercurius  Vitae,  two  Grains :  For  a  Dofe. 

Take  of  Diagrydium,  Refin  of  Jalap,  each  ten  Grains ; 
redtify’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  two  Drams :  Let  them  be  care¬ 
fully  rubb’d  together,  till  the  Diagrydium  and  Refin  are 
diffolv’d  ;  and  then  add  Solutive  Syrup  of  Rofes,  with 
Sena,  fix  Drams :  Make  a  purging  Potion. 

As  to  Bleeding  in  this  Species  of  Apoplexy,  fome  Authors 
I1*  others  oppofe  it  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  this 
lhould  be  determined  by  the  Fullnefs  of  the  general  Habit,  and 
Quantity  of  Humours  to  be  evacuated ;  fo  that  the  Sagacity  and 


Prudence  ,  of  the  Phyfidati  muft  fuggeft  to  him  Reafons  for  di¬ 
recting  it,  or  omitting  it. 

.  Alter  thefe  Derivations  and  Evacuations,  the  Lentor  or  glu¬ 
tinous  Vifcidity  of  the  Juices  is  to  be  attenuated  and  diffolv’d  bv 
Remedies  adapted  to  that  Purpofe.  Amongft  thefe,  a  Regimen 
with  refpedl  to  Aliment  cannot  be  of  any  great  Effedt  in  curing 
an  Apoplexy ,  becaufe  there  is  not  fufficient  Time  for  it  to  ope¬ 
rate  ;  but  for  the  Prevention  of  one  it  may  be  of  lingular  JLJfe : 
t  ought  therefore  to  confift  of  both  folid  Foods  and  Liquids, 
which  have  had  their  natural  Vifcidity  perfedtly  deftroy’d  by 
. mentation,  and  which  are  feafoned  with  Salt  and  Aroma¬ 
tics  ;  this  fuppofes  them  to  be  of  vegetable  Subftances,  becaufe 
no  other  will  ferment,  properly  fpeaking.  Salts  of  all  Kinds 
aie  here  of  Service,  becaufe  they  ftimulate  the  Solids,  and  ex¬ 
cite  the  languid  and  almoft  ftagnating  Juices  to  Motion,  the 
ready  Means  for  their  Attenuation,  for  the  fame  Reafons  aro¬ 
matic  Vegetables,  and  their  effiential  or  chymical  Oils,  are  here 
ot  Importance  ;  on  which  Account  the  Balfamum  ApopleSiicumy 
deferib  d  at  the  End  of  this  Article,  has  been  in  great  Efteem; 
but  feems  to  have  grown  into  Difufe  thro’  its  frequent  Mifap- 
plication  ;  for  all  thefe  flimulating  Remedies  are  capable  of  pro- 
dueing  great  Mifchiefs,  in  Apoplexies,  from  a  real  Extravafa- 
tion,  a  diftending  Plethora,  or  an  inflammatory  State  of  the 
Blood.  Broths  made  of  fowls  may  be  alfo  al.ow’d,  becaufe 
they  are  Deftroyers  of  Acids,  which  are  great  Promoters  of 
Coagulation  and  Vifcidity. 

Adding  Strength  to  the  Veffels  and  Vifcera,  increafing  the 
Motion  of  the  f  luids,  diluting,  refolving,  {Emulating,  bilious, 
and  faponaceous  Medicines,  Fri&ions,  Heat,  Baths,  °and  Vefi- 
catoiies,  all  contribute  to  the  Attenuation  of  the  glutinous 
Vifcidity  above  mentioned.  Thefe  are  more  fully  treated  of 
under  the  Article  Lentor,  which  fee. 

Thefe,  however,  muft  be  ufed  with  great  Care  and  Caution, 
becaufe  moft  of  them  may  be  produaive  of  great  Evils,  and  in- 
creafe  the  Diforder  they  are  intended  to  cure,  if  apply’d  at  an 
improper  Seafon,  that  is,  without  previous  Derivation  and  Eva** 
cuation,  or  fuffer’d  to  aa  with  too  much  Violence. 

External  Topics  to  the  Head,  which  ftimulate,  evacuate,  oi 
refolve,  are  not  to  be  omitted.  But  of  all  Remedies,  Blifters 
raifed  by  Cantharides  are  of  the  greateft  Service. 

In  cafe  an  Apoplexy  from  this  Caufe  is  already  form’d,  it  fel- 
dom  admits  of  a  Cure.  However,  the  Remedies’  above-men¬ 
tioned  lhould  be  try’d  ;  and  every  thing  that  is  likely  to  excite 
the  Senfes  lhould  be  apply’d  to  the  Nofe,  Mouth,  and  Head  ; 
the  moft  acrid  and  {Emulating  Remedies  are  to  be  ufed  ;  and 
Stools  muft  be  procured  by  acrid  Clyfters.  Celfus  diredts  white 
Hellebore,  one  of  the  moft  {Emulating  Medicines  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with. 

Boerhaave  fpecifies  the  following  Forms : 

Take  of  Tindlure  of  Caftor,  and  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,- 
each  two  Drams  :  Apply  this  frequently  to  the  Nofe. 

Take  of  the  fharpeft  Vinegar,  and  Tindture  of  Caftor,  each 
two  Drams  :  Apply  this  in  the  fame  manner. 

Take  of  the  Chymical  Oils  of  Rofemary,  Tanfy,  Lavender, 
Rue,  Wormwood,  each  four  Drops  ;  TindEure  of  Caftor, 
a  Dram  ;  Nerve  Ointment,  an  Ounce  ;  Sal  volatile  oleo- 
fum,  a  Dram  :  Mix,  and  make  a  Balfam.  Let  the  Va¬ 
pour  of  this  be  received  into  the  Noftrils,  and  let  the 
Temples  be  rubb’d  with  it. 

Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Colocynth,  half  a  Dram  ;  of  the  Leaves 
of  Tobacco,  a  Dram  and  an  half :  Boil  thefe  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water  for  ten  Ounces  of  {train’d  Liquor  ;  to 
which  add  of  Sal  Gem  two  Drams.  Make  a  Clyller. 

From  Fuller, 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Pellitory  of  Spain ,  half  an  Ounce  ;  of 
the  Leaves  of  Rue,  two  Handfuls  ;  of  the  Pulp  of  Colo¬ 
cynth,  ty’d  in  a  Rag,  half  a  Dram  :  Boil  thefe  in  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  fufficient  for  twelve  Ounces  of  the  {train’d 
Liquor  ;  to  which  add  of  the  Infufion  of  Crocus  Metallo- 
rum,  three  Ounces ;  Tindture  of  Caftor,  half  an  Ounce  * 
Oil  of  Amber,  Sal  Gem,  each  two  Drams  :  Make  a 
Clyfter. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confefs’d,  that  the  Diforder  is  fre¬ 
quently  increafed  by  all  thefe  intended  Remedies,  the  Motion 
of  the  offending  Matter  being  augmented,  and  more  ftrongly 
impell’d  upon  the  affedted  Parts,  by  every  thing  which  {Emu¬ 
lates  :  Mean  time  the  Strength  would  be  too  much  impair’d  by 
farther  Evacuations.  Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why,  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  Diffolution  of  the  glutinous  Juices,  all  poffible  Regard 
is  to  be  paid  to  Evacuation  and  Revulfion.  Hence  alfo  it  is 
evident,  why  Bleeding,  if  it  does  not  relieve,  deftroys  the 
Patient, 

But 
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But  if  by  the  Signs  above  mentioned,  it  is  perceiv’d,  that  an 
Apoplexy  is  threaten’d,  by  an  inflammatory  Siz-incfs  of  the  Blood  ; 
by  a  Plethora,  or  Rarefaction  of  the  Blood  j  or  by  too  great  a 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  in  the  Head,  determined  thither  by  any 
Caufe  whatever,  immediate  Recourfe  mull  be  had  to  fuch  Re¬ 
medies,  as  moft  expeditioufly  evacuate,  refolve,  and  avert  the 
Blood  from  the  Head. 

1.  Therefore  let  a  confiderable  Quantity  pf  Blood  be  taken 
from'  the  Jugular  Veins  by  a  large  Orifice  ;  and  let  this  be  re¬ 
peated  as  Occafion  requires.  By  this  the  Patient  is  generally 
much  reliev’d  immediately,  if  the  Cafe  is  fuch  as  will  admit  of 
a  Cure.  See  Arteriotomia. 

2.  The  next  Step  is  to  give  a  confiderable  Dofe  of  an  Anti- 
phlogiftic  Purge,  which  muft  be  repeated  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  an  almoft  perpetual  Diarrhoea  may  be  excited  j  and  if  thefe 
Cathartics  do  not  exert  their  EffeCts  foon  enough,  their  Opera¬ 
tion  muft  be  promoted  by  acrid  Clyfters. 

Antiphlogiftic  Purges  recommended  by  Boerhaave  are  : 

Cream  of  Tartar,  in  the  Quantity  of  fix  Drams. 

Cryftals  of  Tartar,  in  the  lame  Dofe. 

Crude  Tartar,  in  the  fame  Dofe. 

Sal  Poly chrefton,  in  the  Quantity  of  five  Scruples. 

Bulp  of  Tamarinds,  in  the  Quantity  of  three  Ounces. 

Tamarinds,  in  the  Quantity  of  four  Ounces. 

Rob  of  Elder,  in  the  Quantity  of  four  Ounces. 

Rhubarb,  in  the  Quantity  of  a  Dram  and  an  half. 

Take  of  choice  Rhubarb,  a  Dram  ;  Sal  Polychrefton,  thirty 
Grains  ;  Syrup  of  Succory,  with  Rhubarb,  an  Ounce  : 
Mix  thefe  well  together  j  and  then  add  of  Elder-flower 
Water,  two  Ounces  ;  fmall  Cinnamon-water,  two 
Drams.  Make  a  purging  Potion* 

Take  of  choice  Pulp  of  Caffia,  two  Ounces ;  Cryftals  of 
Tartar,  three  Drams :  Mix  thefe,  and  let  the  Patient  take 
a  Dram  every  quarter  of  an  Hour,  till  he  purges  fuffici- 
ently. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  choice  Sena,  with  the  Stalks,  two 
Drams  ;  of  the  beft  Agaric,  a  Dram  ;  of  choice  Tama¬ 
rinds,  two  Ounces  :  Boil  thefe  for  a  quarter  of  an  Hour 
in  a  clofe  Veffel,  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Elder-flower 
Water  for  five  Ounces  of  the  ftrain’d  Liquor ;  to  which 
add  of  purify’d  Nitre,  a  Dram  ;  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes, 
with  Sena,  fix  Drams.  Make  a  purging  Potion. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Sena,  three  Drams ;  Tamarinds,  two 
Ounces  ;  Agaric,  three  Drams  :  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour  in  a  Quantity  of  Water  fufficient  for  one  Pint  of  the 
ftrain’d  Liquor  ;  to  which  add  Syrup  of  Succory,  with 
Rhubarb,  an  Ounce.  Let  the  Patient  take  an  Ounce 
every  half  Hour,  till  it  purges  him. 

Forms  of  Purges  fomewhat  ftronger,  and  more  ftimulating  : 

Take  of  Agaric,  two  Drams  and  an  half  Sal  Polychrefton, 
a  Scruple.  Mix  for  a  Purge. 

Take  of  the  internal  Bark  of  Elder,  or  Dwarf-elder,  an 
Ounce  :  Gontufe  this  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Rain¬ 
water  ;  then  boil  them  a  little,  and  prefs  out  four  Ounces 
of  the  Liquor,  which  adminifter  for  a  Purge. 

Take  of  Agaric,  two  Drams ;  Leaves  of  Sena,  three  Drams ; 
Root  of  Mechoacan,  a  Dram  ;  Tamarinds,  two  Ounces  : 
Let  thefe  Ingredients  be  cut  and  bruifed,  and  then  mace¬ 
rated  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Rain-water  for  half  an 
Hour  j  then  boil  gently  for  feven  Minutes  j  and  to  nine 
Ounces  of  the  ftrain’d  Liquor,  add  of  Sal  Prunellas,  half  a 
Dram  ;  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes,  with  Sena,  nine  Drams. 
Let  the  Patient  take  an  Ounce  every  half  Hour,  till  he 
purges  brifkly. 

Take  of  the  beft  Syriac  Scammony,  thirteen  Grains  ;  Dia¬ 
phoretic  Antimony,  a  Scruple ;  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes, 
with  Sena,  fix  Drams  :  Let  thefe  be  mix’d  well  together, 
and  then  add  of  diftill’d  Succory-water,  half  an  Ounce. 
Make  a  purging  Potion. 

%  Boerhaave ,  however,  in  thefe  Cafes,  recommends  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Manner  Tamarinds,  and  Sena. 

3*  Befides  thefe,  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Cure,  the 
Patient  muft  be  kept  ftridtly  to  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Medicines  as 
refrigerate,  dilute,  attenuate,  and  excite  Urine.  For  thefe  di- 
minifti  the  Velocity  and  Motion  of  the  Blood,  whereas  all  fti- 
mulating  Aromatics  increafe  them,  and  confequently  the  Dif- 
order. 


Proper  Forms  for  this  Purpofe  are,  according  to  Boerhaave 
thofe  which  follow : 

, 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Wood-forrel,  three  Ounces ;  of  Mal¬ 
lows,  an  Handful  and  an  half  ;  of  Oats  unhull’d,  an 
Ounce  :  Boil  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Whey  to  twelvd 
Ounces;  to  which  add  the  Y oiks  of  tWo  Eggs ;  Rob  of 
Currans,  an  Ounce  :  Of  this  let  the  Patient  drink  fre¬ 
quently; 

A  Clyster. 

Take  of  the  frelh  Leaves  of  Endive,  Succory,  Fumitory, 
Mallows,  Marfhmallows,  each  an  Handful :  Boil  thefe  iri 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Whey  for  ten  Ounces  of  the 
ftrained  Liquor.  Let  this  be  adminifter’d  twice  or  three 
times  a  Day. 

4.  Mean  time  perpetual  and  ftrong  Revulfions  muft  be  made 
by  the  Means  fpecify’d  above,  till  the  Cure  is  completed. 

5.  With  refpeCt  to  Aliment,  the  Regimen  muft  be  extreme¬ 
ly  thin  and  antiphlogiftic.  See  InflamMatio. 

6.  All  Medicines  which  ftimulafeftrongly,  or  excite  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood,  or  Heat,  muft  be  induftrioufly  avoided  ;  as  alfo 
external  HeaJ: ;  and  the  Patient  muft  not  be  fuffer’d  to  lie  in 
Bed,  efpecially  in  a  reclining  or  fupine  Pofture,  but  muft  be  kept 
ereCt.  Narcotics  are  in  all  thefe  Cafes  efteemed  prejudicial. 

If  an  Apoplexy  from  this  Caufe  is  already  form’d,  a  Cure  is 
feldom  to  be  expe&ed  ;  the  Remedies,  however,  above  fpeci¬ 
fy’d,  are  the  only  probable  Means  of  Relief. 

That  Species  of  Apoplexy  which  is  caufed  by  Juices  extrava- 
fated  betwixt  the  Cranium  and  Dura  Mater,  or  betwixt  the 
Dura  and  Pia  Mater,  from  a  Wound,  Contufion,  FraCture, 
or  Suppuration,  is  treated  of  under  the  Article  Caput,  which 
fee. 

That  fort  of  Apoplexy  which  is  caufed  by  an  Extravafation 
of  Humours  in  the  internal  Cavities  of  the  Brain,  fcarcely  ad¬ 
mits  of  any  Cure,  becaufe  it  generally  proves  very  foon  fatal : 
But  if  any  Relief  can  be  obtained,  it  muft  be,  firft,  from  empty¬ 
ing  the  Veffels  by  copious  Bleeding  and  Purging,  which  muft 
be  repeated,  provided  the  Symptoms  are  alleviated  by  the 
firft ;  for  by  thefe  means  Room  will  be  made  in  the  evacu¬ 
ated  Veins  for  the  Abforpfion  of  the  extravafated  Humours, 
which  may  poffibly  be  impell’d  into  them  by  the  vital  Powers. 

Secondly,  from  correcting  at  the  fame  time  the  prevailing 
Acrimony  and  Vifcidity  of  the  Juices,  by  Remedies  adapted  to. 
the  particular  Kinds  of  them. 

That  Species  of  Apoplexy  which  is  caufed  by  an  Extravafation 
of  redundant  Lymph,  more  readily  admits  of  a  Cure,  by  brilk ' 
Hydragogue  Purges,  to  which  muft  be  added  Topics  which 
diffipate  or  draw  off  a  Part  of  the  abounding  Lymph,  amono-ft 
which  the  principal  are  large  Veficatories,  which  muft  be  kept 
running  a  confiderable  time  :  Befides  thefe,  the  Regimen  muft 
be  drying,  and  Sinapifms,  lffues,  and  Setons,  are  ^to  be  made 
ufe  of  as  Occafion  requires.  In  this  Species  Bleeding  is  perni¬ 
cious,  and  muft  therefore  be  omitted. 

This  Species  of  Apoplexy  fo  frequently  occurs.,  that  fome  Au¬ 
thors  have  erroneoufly  treated  of  all  Apoplexies'. \  as  arifing  from 
an  Extravafation  of  Lymph. 

No  Remedies  have  yet  been  taken  Notice  of  by  Authors,  for 
Apoplexies  caufed  by  Poifons,  or  polypous  Concretions  in  the 
large  Veffels. 

ApopleSlicum  Balfamum.  Apoplectic  Balfam. 

Take  the  diftill’d  Oil  of  Cinnabar,  Cloves,  Lavender,  Le¬ 
mons,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Rice,  Rofemary,  Sage,  Rho¬ 
dium,  Wormwood,  of  each  twelve. Drops ;  Amber,  fix 
Drops ;  Bitumen  Judaicum,  two  Drams  ;  Oil  of  Nut¬ 
megs  by  Expreffion,  one  Ounce  ;  Balfam  of  Peru,  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  Quantity  to  make  all  together  into  a  fmooth 
Balfam.  0 

This  warms  and  enlivens  the  Nerves,  being  either  fmell’d  to, 
or  rubbed  upon  the  Temples,  or  anv  other  convenient  Parts. 
It  does  much  Good  alfo  to  paralytic  Limbs,  by  rubbing  them 
well  with  it.  It  has  been  in  mighty  Efteem  and  fafhion  to 
wear  in  little  Ivory  Boxes  and  Cane  Heads ;  but  it  has  in  fuch 
refpe&s  given  place  to  more  modifh  Contrivances.  In  Diftem- 
pers  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  it  is  likewife  directed  to  be  given 
inwardly  from  three  to  fix  Drops,  in  a  Bole  or  Electuary. 
Quincy's  Difpenfatory. 

^  APOPNIXIS,  etToxv/^/f,  from  eiro irviyu,  to  fuffocate. 
Suffocation,  apply ’d  particularly  to  Hyfterics.  Thefe  Suffoca¬ 
tions  were  by  the  Antients  thought  to  proceed  from  the 
Uterus. 

APOPSYCHIA,  «V<4vxU,  from  aVo,  fignifying  Privation, 
and  Soul,  Life.  The  greateft  Degree  of  Lipothymy. 

See  Lipothymia.  Ca/iellus. 
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APOPTOSIS,  a TOTzW/f.  Erotian  explains  it  by  ray  con. 
FtvyuV  torn,  “  the  unloofing  of  a  Bandage  j  ”  in  which  Senfe 
it  is  the  fame  as  Apolysis. 

APORIA,  ATToextt.  The  fame  as  Alysmus,  which  fee. 
^Avro&v  v*w ya,  in  Hippocrates ,  is  a  doubtful  Difeafe,:  or  fuch 
a  one  as  endangers  the  Life  of  the  Patient. 

APORRHAIDES,  Purple  Fifties  with  Prickles. 

Cajiellus'.  A  fort  of  Shell- fifh. 

APORRHIPSIS,  'invppt from  ctTopp'iTffcj,  to  throw  away 
with  Precipitation.  A  precipitate  rafting  away.  ’Aoro^pi^nf 
tyaricov,  in  Hippoc.  de  rat.  Vitt.  in  Morb.  acut.  is,  “  a 
“  precipitate  Throwing  off"  the  Cloaths,”  as  it  is  cuftomary  for 
delirious  Perfons  in  the  Height  of  a  Fever. 

APORRHCEA,  Airoppoia,  of  «tV*p/5e«,  to  flow  from.  A 
Defluxion,  or  Influx  ;  alfo  a  Contagion,  Pollution,  Effluvium, 
Morbofe  Apocrifis.  See  Apocrisis,  Contagium,  Efflu¬ 
vium.  Cajiellus. 

APORRHOE,  droppon,  fignifies  a  Defluvium,  or  Falling 
off,  as  daroppori  ruv  r exyfv,  is  “  a  Falling  off  of  the  Hair.  ” 
See  Alopecia. 

APOS.  A  Bird  thus  diftin^uifti’dT 

A?os,  Offic.  Aldrov.  Ornith.  2.  698.  Belloh.  des  Oyfe, 
3 77.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  84.  Gefn.  de  Avib.  506.  Apos  major , 
Charlt.  Exer.  96.  Hirundo,  Apus,  Raii  Ornith.  214.  Ejufd. 
Synop.  A.  72.  Mer.  Pin.  178.  Will.  Ornith.  i<?6.  THE 
BLACK  MARTIN,  OR  SWIFT. 

It  lives  with  us  in  England  during  the  Summer.  See  APO- 
DES. 

Thefe,  on  account  of  their  habitual  Exercife  and  Food, 
which  is  of  Infedts,  abound  much  with  volatile  Salts,  and  an 
exalted  Oil.  They  are  Laid  to  be  good  for  Epilepftes,  for 
weak  Eyes,  for  nephritic  Pains,  and  for  the  Colick. 

APOSAEIS,  dxotradf,  is  explain’d  in  Galen’s  Exegefis ,  by 
dirouCz £■«'?,  that  is,  extinguifhed. 

APOSCEMMA,  or  APOSCEPSIS,  airocrnyiyya,  Jj  dor'o- 
<rx»4 *f,  from  anroannorja,  a  Verb,  importing,  among  other  Sig¬ 
nifications,  to  remove  haftily,  in  order  to  a  new  Settlement. 
A  violent  Influx  and  Settlement  of  Humours  tranflated  from 
one  Part  to  another,  Galen,  Lib.  2.  ad  Glauconem.  This  is 
fometimes  critical,  and  owing  to  the  Strength  of  Nature,  as  the 
fame  Author  obferves.  Lib.  vied  rs  'n&yiyuffne-.v.  He  calls  alfo 
by  the  Name  of  emroanriyyitja,  thofe  excrementitious  Parts  of 
the  Body,  which  are  depofited  in  the  Alvus,  whereby  the 
other  Parts  are  reliev’d  from  their  Load  of  Humours.  ’A voanh^eif, 
in  Hippocrates ,  are  the  fame  as  Lrmo-nriyyetjd,  or  the  Settlement 
of  Humours,  and  fometimes  the  Tranfmutations  or  Tranfitiom 
of  Difeafes,  as  Aph.  56.  Lib.  6.  ’Ej  rdJ't  dvoniyJ)vyoi  di  dorounii- 
“  are  in  Danger  of,  or  liable  to  thefe  Tranfmutations  j  ” 
by  which  Paflage,  which  otherwife  would  be  obfcure,  he  hints, 
that  Difeafes  owing  to  Melancholy  are  fubjedt  to  make  Trans¬ 
itions  into  Apoplexies,  Convulftons,  Madnefs,  and  Blindnefs. 
*A orotnih-^sK,  in  Hippoc.  Lib.  1.  de  Morb.  major e,  as  quoted  by 
Galen ,  is  explained  by  him  in  Exeg.  by  amtondacHf,  that  is, 
Scarifications. 

APOSCEPARNISMUS,  anroamva^ vtaybf,  from  <ntA<z?a.$v&, 
an  Ax,  is  a  kind  of  Fradture  of  a  Bone,  when  a  Piece  of  it  is 
cut  off,  as  a  Chip  from  a  Block  with  an  Ax.  Such  a  Wound 
is  inflidted  by  a  Side-blow,  with  a  light  and  fharp  Weapon. 
Cajiellus. 

APOSCHASIS,  APOSCHASMUS,  &r %aoif,  ajTn^aayof, 
from  daro^dfco,  to  fcarify.  Scarification,  and  a  flight  fuperfi- 
cial  Incifion  in  the  Skin.  'Avo^dv,  and  dmo^daou,  in  Hippo¬ 
crates ,  fignify,  to  pierce,  cut,  fcarify  ;  and  in  Lib.  1.  fcf  2. 
de  Morbis,  denote  Piercing,  or  Opening,  as  apply’d  to  a  Vein  ; 
as,  II feomv  yHj  rdf  tpKtfietf  rdf  varo  vit-  ykdajri  am^av‘  «  Firft 
«  open  the  Veins  under  the  Tongue.  ”  And,  Tars  ^vyftpei  rri v 
epAiGa.  ctm^dcreu  rw  Iv  rri  X&ed,  rw  ovkw'mv  Ha.Kiay.ww,  n  rw 
iorariTtv-  “  It  woul^be  convenient  for  the  Patient  to  open 
<c  theVein  in  the  Hand,  call’d  theSplenetic,  or  HepaticVein.  ” 
’A luxyaaaj.  is  expounded  in  Hefychius  by  <pk&€oTay.£y)  and  in  Va- 
rinus  alfo  by  dltaymai,  to  diiiedf. 

APOSIGESIS,  doraaiymif,  from  tummy  da,  to  be  filent.  A 
keeping  Silence.  U&s  rdf  amis ly  mi  at  ivQvynydl/noi,  in  Hippo¬ 
crates  vpi  ki^iiy.  is  very  differently  underftood  by  Interpreters  : 
Some  render  it,  “  fharp  and  prompt  in  making  pertinent  An- 
“  fwers ;  ”  others,  “  grave  and  fententious  in  anfwering.  ” 
One  underftands  by  the  Phrafe,  “  a  Mind  obftinately  bent  upon 
“  Silence;  ”  another, “  angry  and  vehement  againft  fuch  as  hold 
“  their  Peace.  ”  Foeftus  takes  it  in  the  firft  Signification, 
for  “  acute  and  prompt  in  anfwering ;  ”  in  which  Senfe,  he  fays, 
it  will  beft  correfpond  with  the  preceding  Claufe,  w&f  7 df  dva- 
rctvittj  <*yn}tnot,  which  he  tranflates,  “  filent  (that  is,  patient 
and  modeft)  in  hearing  the  Objections  of  Opponents.  ” 
APOSITIA,  armmria,  of  from,  and  mriay,  Food.  The 
fajne  as  Anorexia,  which  fee.  ~  ** 

APOSITICA,  drmsf]iHd)  in  Hippocrates  are  expounded  in 
Galen’s  Exegefis ,  by  cumuir'i&s  xj  avo^iaf  asronfl/nd,  ««  fuc^ 
u  Things  as  caufe  a  Loathing  and  Averfion  to  Food.  ” 
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APOSPASMATA,  cum (rurdcryetja,  of  oumavdu,  to  draw  off* 
6t  feparate.  A  Name  by  which  Galen,  Lib.  de  Conjiit :  ArU 
calls  thofe  Solutiohs  of  Continuity,  Ivhich  are  in  the  organical 
Parts.  In  the  Beginning  of  Lib.  4.  Meth.  Med.  he  calls  the 
violent  Solution  of  Continuity  in  the  Ligaments  dart  air  a<jya, 
as  he  does  that  in  the  Vefl'els  and  Mrifcles  by  the  Name  of 
pHyya  and  bkdoya.  In  his  Comment.  3.  in  Lib.  nar  iiflp.  he 
tells  us,  That  Hippocrates  calls  by  the  Name  of  '&m<rcrdtry.d]d, 
the  fending  afunder  thofe  Parts  which  ferve  to  Unite  and  knit 
together  the  Bones. 

’  APOSPHACELISIS,  '&ma<$aH<cktais,  from  <r<paK$K(&>,  a  Mor¬ 
tification,  in  Hippocrates,  is  a  Sideration  or  Mortification  of 
the  Flefh  in  Wounds  or  Fractures,  which  is  caufed  by  too  tight 
a  Bandage. 

O  # 

APOSPHAGE,  &n<r<payri,  from  'totrtpdrlu^  to  flaughter  as 
a  Vidim.  Butchering,  cutting  the  Throat.  Hippoc.  'dpi  d?X- 
iijlezK.  ^According  to  Pollux ,  crtpayii  is  the  Throat,  )y  ro  xoikov 
«  JUzcaai  di  xkdiS'if,  “  and  the  Cavity  between  the  Clavicles. 
Foeftus. 

APOSPHAGMA,  'zurv<r<payys if  is  expounded  by  Galen , 
rpvy&dzf'  ajafriQnya,  “  the  feeculent  Straining,  ’’  which  is 
alfo  called  xzroatpctfya.  Apofphagma  alfo,  according  to  Pliny 
and  Athenceus,  fignifies  the  Blood  that  flows  into  the  Veflel  fet 
under  the  Throat  of  a  flaughter’d  Beaft,  which  was  referv’d  for 
the  Preparation  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Food. 

APOSPHINXIS,  imaqnyttf,  from  '&rro<rfinAce,  of  atplyfiv,  to 
ft  rain  or  ftreighten.  A  Stfeightening  ;  the  Word  is  ufed  by 
Hippocrates ,  in  feveral  Places,  to  exprefs  the  Conftridlion  or 
Streightening  of  a  Fillet  in  Bandage. 

APOSPONGISMUS,  ^7r u'Tro'Aiay.af,  is  the  ufing  of  a 
Sponge,  either  dry,  or  dipt  in  Water,  for  the  deterging  of 
Filth,  eafing  of  Pain,  taking  off  Itching,  refreftiing  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  y  c.  Cajiellus. 

APOSTAGMA,  APOSTALAGMA,  'xnbcayy.ct,  'iorofd.- 

kayya,  from  ^jn>rd(u,  and  'dmrakaCu3  to  diftil.  That  fweet 
Liquor  which  diftils  from  the  Grapes  before  they  are  trodden  j 
it  is  alfo,  on  account  of  its  Angular  Sweetnefs,  called  ykzv>t<&, 
and  by  fome  Protropum.  Caftellus. 

APOSTASIS,  dmfaaif,  from  d<pir»yi3  to  abfcede.  An  Abf- 
cefs.  See  Abscessus. 

Befides  this  common  Acceptation  of  the  Word,  there  are 
other  Significations  of  it  to  be  met  with  in  Hippocrates,  where¬ 
of  two  are  moft  remarkable  ;  one  is,  iavraois  y.ar  'U?ovv,  « 
xar  ’Uxexaiv,  “  an  Apoftafis  by  Efflux,  or  Excretion,  ”  when 
the  Diftemper  leaves  the  Patient,  and  paffes  off  by  fome  fuch 
Way;  as  by  an  Outlet.  The  fecond  is  call’d  an  'zororaaif  year 
&n>&z<TtV)  “  an  Apoftafis  by  Settlement,  ”  when  the  morbific 
Matter  by  its  own  Weight  falls  upon  a  Part,  and  there  lodges 
and  fettles.  Thus,  Galen ,  Com.  8.  in  Lib.  6.  Epid.  HokhcLuf 
iiror aa&s  dvjoy  in  L>n  yovuv  <rfi‘  nar’  drodea/y,  dkkd 

xdori  aV  irmnelauf  lvoyd(oy,]cr  «  We  often  find  him  applying 
“  the  Term  Apoftafis,  not  only  to  Things  depofited  in  any 
“  Part,  but  to  thofe  which  are  difcharged  by  Excretion.  ” 
Hippocrates  alfo  ufes  &V aoif  for  the  Tranfition  of  one  Dif- 
eafe  into  another  ;  as  Lib.  1.  Epid.  VE ft  F  01  f  in  bktyonrtv  i? 
akhuv  ty  vmnydruy  'dwc^daiif  if  relap]a'(nf  iyzyaija1 

“  Many  of  the  other  Fevers  and  Diftempefs  underwent  an  Al- 
“  teration,  and  paffed  into  Quartans.  ”  Here  Galen  on  the 
Place  expounds  arrmaais  by  yirdfarif. 

APOSTAXIS,  of  'imcdl^co,  from  to  diftil. 

A  Diftillation  is  generally  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  fignify  a  Di- 
ftillation  of  Blood  from  the  Nofe  ;  fometimes  it  means  any  Di-* 
ftillation  or  Defluxion. 

APOSTEMA,  ddfoya,  from  dftmyi j  to  abfcede;  The 
fame  as  Abscessus,  which  fee. 

APOSTEMATIAI,  dnocuyariaj.  Areteeus,  Lib.  I.  de 
Cauf.  &  Sig.  Chron.  Cap.  9.  calls  thofe,  who,  labouring  under 
an  inward  Abfcefs,  void  Pus  downward,  yaria/,  as  he 
names  thofe  who  difcharge  it  by  Expedforation,  ’tyorvot 
(  Empyi ). 

APOSTERIGMATA,  Smctip iyydja,  from  &rorvpt£cv,  to 
fupport  or  prop.  It  fignifies  whatever  Things  are  ufed  for  a 
Stay  and  Support  to  any  weak  Part,  without  Tying  or  Bind¬ 
ing,  as  Pillows,  Bolfters,  &c.  to  the  Head,  Gal.  Com.  3.  in 
Kar’  injpHdy.  In  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  de  Flat,  dovftip'iyydla  js 
generally  fuppofed  to  mean  fuch  Difeafes  as  are  confirmed  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Inteftines. 

APOSTOLORUM  UNGUENTUM.  The  Ointment 
of  the  Apoftles.  It  is  thus  prepared  : 

Take  of  Turpentine,  Rofin,  Wax,  Gu*n  Ammoniacum, 
each  fourteen  Drams ;  Roots  of  long  Birthwort,  Oliba- 
num,  Bdellium,  each  fix  Drams  ;  Myrrh,  Galbanum, 
each  half  a  Dram  ;  Opopanax,  three  Drams  ;  V’erdigris, 
two  Drams  ;  Litharge,  nine  Dfams  ;  Oil,  two  Pounds  ; 
Vinegar  enough  to  diffolve  the  Ammoniacum,  Opopa* 
nax,  and  Galbanum.  Digeft  the  Bdellium,  Galbanum, 
Ammoniacum,  and  Opopanax,  twelve  Hours  in  the  Vi¬ 
negar  upon  hot  Allies ;  then  make  them  boil,  and  when 
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they  are  throughly  melted,  ftrain  them,  and,  with  a  gentle 
Heat,  reduce  them  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey,  to 
which,  whilft  warm,  add  the  Turpentine.  The  Li¬ 
tharge  being  fuppofed  jn  the  mean  time  to  be  levigated, 
grind  it  in  Part  of  the  Oil  by  a  gentle  Fire  ;  after  which,, 
add  the  reft  of  the  Oil  by  Degrees,  in  which  melt  the 
Wax,  and  the  Rofin  grofly  beaten.  Being  remov’d  from 
the  Fire,  mix  therewith  the  Gums  before  prepared  ;  then 
the  Birthwort  and  Myrrh  ;  and,  laftly,  the  Frankin- 
cenfe  and  Verdigris  reduc’d  to  Powder.  Stir  it  continu¬ 
ally  with  the  Spatula,  till  it  comes  to  the  Confiftence 
of  an  Ointment. 

It  takes'  its  Name  from  the  Number  of  its  Ingredients, 
which  anfwers  to  that  of  the  Apoftles,  being  Twelve,  except 
the  Oil  and  Vinegar.  It  is  vulnerary. 

APOSTRACOS  OSTEON,  Iflzoy,  from  or&iKoy, 

a  Shell,  in  Hippoc.  de  Vulner.  is  a  Bone  dry’d  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree  as  to  become  a  mere  Shell. 

APOSTROPHE,  from  to  turn  away, 

in  CP.  /Eginet .  Lib.  3.  Cap.  37.  is  a  Loathing  and  Averfion  to 
Food. 

APOSYRMA,  '&w<rv?[AA,  from  to  obtrude.  The 

lame  as  Abrasum,  which  fee. 

APOTELESMA,  the  Effect  or  Event  of  a  Difeafe. 
Ccelius  Anrel.  Chron.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  12. 

APOTHECA,  j,  from  '£mri(jtiyji  to  lay  afide,  or. 
repofit,  formerly  fignify’d  a  Wine-cellar,  but  now  a  Shop 
where  Medicines  are  fold  ;  alfo  a  Gally-pot.  Hence, 

APO  FHECARIUS,  A  Preparer  of  Medicines. 
APOTHERAPIA,  bm^e^oreriA,  from  drjo^z^g.rj<B  u,  to 
cure,  fignifies  in  general  a  perfeft  and  abfolute  Cure  ;  for,  in 
this  Senfe,  the  Verb  AvoQz^y.7rzvaAt  feems  to  be  ufed,  Hippoc. 
Preccept.  In  Galen  it  fometimes  fignifies  the  End  or  laft  Part 
of  a  perfect  Exercife,  when  a  Perfon  came  to  ufe  Friftion, 
Unftion,  or  Bathing,  to  remove  Laflitude  ;  and  fometimes  it 
means  a  particular  fort  of  Exercife,  intermix’d  with  Friftion, 
Remiflion  of  Motion,  and  frequent  Intervals  of  Reft  ;  and  that 
Part  of  Medicine  which  teaches  thefe,  is  called  Apotherapeutica , 
d7foQzgyL'7rzu'\ix.r\. 

APOTHERMUM,  ATo6zpy.oy,  an  acrimonious  fort  of 
Pickle,  fuch  as  is  made  of  Muftard,  Oil,  and  Vinegar,  or  of 
Vinegar  alone,  Gal.  de  Atten.  Dicet.  Cap.  n.  Some  pretend 
to  prove  from  Galen,  Lib.  1.  de  Alim.  Fac.  that  Apothermnm , 
Sapa ,  Sirteon ,  and  Hepfletna ,  are  fynonymous  ;  but  their  Ar¬ 
guments  from  the  Text  are  by  no  means  convincing.  Cajlell. 

APOTHESIS,  doro^zaif,  from  dyrclldzy,^  to  repolit,  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates ,  is.  the  right  and  orderly  repofiting  and  placing  of  a 
Limb  that  is  broken  and  bound  up,  in  the  Situation  in  which  it 
ought  to  continue  ;  and  is  the  lame  as  Thesis,  &i<ris,  and 
often  join’d  with  Analepfls ,  dyctMi^/f,  which  has  the  fame  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Arm,  as  dor'odz on  to  the  Leg.  In  Lib.  hat  inlpetuy. 
*iidv a. An4.it,  >1  dtrodzaif,  «  c7rlSz<ris,  cos  iv  'amw  »  diAquAdasw 
“  The  Supports,  the  Pofture,  and  the  Bandage,  muft  be  kept 
<c  in  the  fame  State.  ” 

APOTHLIMMA,  A7r'odAiyy.A,  from  dorodAiCco,  to  fqueeze, 
or  prefs  out,  fignifies  the  Dregs,  and  fometimes  the  expreffed 
Juice.  Gorresus. 

APOTHRAUSIS,  dTod^g-vaif ,  from  dorod^grlu,  to  break  off. 
'The  Removal  of  a  Fragment  or  Splinter  of  a  Bone,  that  is 
loofened  from  the  Surface  by  Exfoliation  or  otherwife. 

APOTOCOS,  etVoTo;*,©-',  from  «Vot<x7«,  to  bring  forth 
Young.  Abortive.  Hefycbius  expounds  dror'ants  by  diroJ/jvha&f 
yzvvnydTcov,  “  the  tender  Buds  of  Fruits,  or  Foetus  of  Ani- 
“  mals.  ”  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Art.  ATroroHMS  voanydruv  y^^yv'nss 
asronov\a,  “  giving  Occafion  to  the  Production  of  chronical 
“  Difeafes.  ” 

APOTOS,  uto]&9  from  a  Neg.  and  oror®>,  Drink.  One 
that  never  drinks,  or  defires  to  drink.  Cajlellus. 

APOTROPfiEOS,  dcrol&Trdit®*,  from  to  avert. 

One  of  the  Pagan  Deities,  who  were  called  Dii Averruncator es , 
Vejoves  ;  and  aaz^ihaho/,  that  is,  Deliverers  and  Defenders 
from  all  evil  and  hurtful  Things. 

Apotropaia ,  dTroj^ooroua,  were  Sacrifices  offer’d  to  thefe  Dei¬ 
ties,  and  fometimes  fignify’d  Amulets  againft  Inchantments, 
and  fo  were  the  fame  as  Periapta ,  mpiAiflA.  Hippoc.  Lib. 
asrzpi  cj/ywyiar  ’E or)  j)'  r dim  u/Ayrio/oi  rcicnv  dtrolyirionri,  x)  yn, 
K)  wputnv  dorb]fo7rcuA  yen <5$  rd  yjAAzrrd  nsdv\A'  “  In  Times  of 
“  Adverfity  fupplicate  the  Dii  Averruncator es,  and  Terra, 
<c  (the  Earth)  and  the  Heroes,  to  avert  all  evil  and  hurtful 
“  Things.  ” 

APO  rV  CHI  A,  doroluyja,  of  the  Privative  dro,  and 
Fortime.  Misfortune. 

APOXE,  APOXERA,  «7r6£n,  d-jo^n^y,  are  underftood  by 
Galen ,  Com.  3.  in  Lib.  Hippocratis  hat  pfjpeta v,  to  fignify 
thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  which  are  acuminated,  and  grow  Hen- 
tier  by  Degrees  towards  the  Top.  Some  for  <*7t6£w  read  dirb^v, 
and  for  doro^n^y.4  and  take  them  to  be  meant  of  thofe 

Parts,  which  being  dry  and  wither’d,  lcfien  more  and  more 
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towards  their  Extremity,  which  by  that  means  is  acuminated, 

Foefius. 

APOZEMA,  dorofypct,  from  doro^zu,  to  boil.  A  Deco- 
ftion.  See  Decoctum,  where  Rules  are  laid  down  for  the 
Management  of  this  Form  of  Medicines. 

APOZYMOS,  from  (vyv,  Ferment.  Fer¬ 

mented.  Hippoc.  in  Prorrh.  2.  "AyA  q  x)  rdf  yc tri&tf  dtrc^v- 
{Axf  t z  x)  j>u7rA£ys  doroJ'&iKviixcn  x)  pvjiJludiAf  ((  Befides,  it 
“  (the  Loofenefs  before  defcri bed)  makes  the  Belly  appear  as 
<c  if  under  a  Ferment,  dirty  and  wrinkled.  ” 

APPARATUS,  KdijAaKzvti.  An  Apparatus.  In  Surgery, 
it  is  a  Collection,  and  regular  Difpofition,  of  all  the  Inftruments 
neceffary  for  the  perfeCt  Exercife  of  the  Art,  or  for  any  parti¬ 
cular  Operation.  The  Word  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  refpeft 
to  other  Parts  of  Medicine,  as  well  dietetic  as  pharmaceutic, 
which  require  an  Apparatus  of  the  neceffary  Means  and  Inftru- 
ments  for  attaining  their  Ends.  The  Lithotomifts  have  their 
Apparatus  771a j  or  and  ?ninor.  Cajlellus ,  Blancarcl. 

APPENDICULA  VERMIFORMIS.  On  one  Side  of 
the  Bottom  of  the  Caecum  lies  an  Appendix,  refembling  a 
fmall  Inteftine,  nearly  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Caecum, 
but  very  {lender.  It  is  termed  Appendicula  Vertniformis ,  from 
its  fuppofed  Refemblance  to  an  Earth-worm.  Its  common  Di¬ 
ameter  is  not  above  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch.  By  one  Extremity, 
it  opens  laterally,  and  a  little  obliquely,  into  the  Bottom  of  the 
Caecum,  and  the  other  Extremity  is  clofed,  being  fometimes 
greater,  and  fometimes  fmaller,  than  the  reft  of  the  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

It  has  fome  Contortions  like  thofe  of  a  Worm  when  it  is 
touched,  from  whence  comes  the  Epithet  of  Vermicularis,  or 
Vertniformis  ;  and  it  may  likewife  be  compared  to  the  Gills  or 
Pendants  of  a  Turky-cock.  Its  Structure  refembles  nearly 
that  of  the  other  Inteftines.  The  internal  Coat  of  this  Ap¬ 
pendix  is  folliculous,  like  that  of  the  Duodenum  ;  and  it  is 
likewife  Reticular,  the  Mafhes  being  the  glandular  Lacunae, 
which  continually  difeharge  a  Fluid  into  its  Cavity. 

It  has  been  often  difputed,  whether  this  Appendix ,  or  the 
large  Portion  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Head  of  the  Colon, 
ought  to  be  called  the  Ceecum  ;  but  the  general  Divifion  of  the 
Inteftines  into  great  and  fmall  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  its 
being  only  an  Appendix  in  Man,  whatever  Reafon  there  may  be 
for  talking  differently  with  refpeft  to  Brutes  and  Birds.  Win - 
flow' s  Anatomy. 

The  End  which  is  fhut,  is  not  tied  to  the  Mefentery,  but  to 
the  Right  Kidney,  by  means  of  the  Peritonaeum.  Its  Ufe  is 
yet  unknown.  Some  take  it  for  a  fecond  Stomach,  others  for 
a  Receptacle  of  the  Excrement  of  the  Foetus,  of  which  it  is 
always  full,  till  after  the  Birth.  Others  fay,  it  contains  a  Fer¬ 
ment,  and  others,  the  Flatuofity  of  the  Inteftines  ;  and  others, 
that  it  feparates  a  Liquor  by  fome  Glands  which  are  in  its  Ca¬ 
vity,  which  Liquor  ferves  to  harden  the  Excrements  as  they 
pafs  thro’  the  Colon.  KeilV s  Anatomy. 

APPENDIX,  am<pv<nf,  from  c m<pua,  to  grow  to  or  upon. 
The  fame  as  Epiphysis,  which  fee. 

APPENSIO,  the  Sufpenfion  of  a  broken  Limb,  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  Arm  in  a  Scarf.  Cajlellus. 

APPETITUS,  APPETENT1A,  oftfr,  oflA,  lonfoyU, 
Appetite.  In  the  moft  general  Senfe  it  means  that  natural 
Inclination  which  is  found  in  all  Beings  towards  particular 
things  ;  but  in  the  ftrift  and  common  Acceptation,  it  fignifies 
a  Defire  of  Aliment,  or  Meat  and  Drink.  Of  this  Appetite 
there  are  two  Kinds,  which  are  Hunger  and  Thir/l. 

APPETITUS  CANINUS,  oSz^s  Kvvddtif.  The  fame  as 
Bulimia,  which  fee. 

APPLICATIO,  z$Apy.oyri,  from  dpy.»(u,  to 

fit,  and  '7z&<roiK&tca,  to  accommodate.  Application.  That 
Aftion  of  the  Phyfician  or  Surgeon,  wherein  he  adminifters,  or 
communicates  to  the  Body,  internal  or  external  Remedies,  as 
by  the  Application  of  a  Plaifter,  Clyfter,  OY.  Cajlellus. 

APPLUDA,  the  Chaff  of  Millet,  Panic,  and  Sefamum.  Pliny  % 

APPOSITIO,  the  fame  as  Additio,  which  fee. 

APPREHENSIO,  APPREHENSORIUM,  the  fame  as 
Antilepsis,  which  fee. 

Apprehensio  is  fometimes  taken  alfo  for  a  Catalepsis, 
or  Catoche,  which  fee. 

APPROPRIATED,  that  Aftion  of  the  natural  Heat,  or 
vital  Flame,  by  which  the  Humours  and  Spirits  are  fo  united 
with  the  Body,  and  its  folid  Parts,  as  to  enable  them  to  per¬ 
form  their  proper  Funftions.  . 

Medicines  are  faid  to  be  appropriated,  when  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  particular  Part  of  the  Body.  * 

APPROXIMATE.  A  Method  of  Cure  by  tranfplantmg 
a  Difeafe  into  an  Animal  or  Vegetable  Subjeft  by  way  of  im¬ 
mediate  Contaft.  Cajlellus.  ,  ~ 

APR  ACTA,  Air&Kl*,  from  *  Neg.  and  <r  £«*»,  to  aft. 
Unaftive  j  an  Epithet  of  the  Pudenda  in  a  State  of  Impotence. 

Cajlellus.  _  .  ,r 

APRONIA.  A  Name  for  the  nigra  Vitis ,  or  black  V  me, 

otherwife  called  by  the  Name  of  Bryony,  Lhtronia ,  ai  ) 

'  necanibe. 
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necanthe.  The  Root  thereof,  bruifed  with  a  fat  Fig,  takes  off 
Wrinkles,  if  the  Patient,  immediately  after  being  anointed, 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  Mile.  Pliny ,  Lib.  23.  Cap.  1.  See  Bry¬ 
onia. 

APROXIS,  an  Herb  fo  called  by  Pythagoras ,  whofe  Root 
takes  Fire  at  a  Diltance,  like  Naphtha.  The  fame  Philofopher 
fays,  that  whatever  Difeafes  happen  to  the  human  Body,  in  the 
time  of  the  Flowering  of  the  Aproxis,  though  cured,  will  be 
fure  to  give  the  Patient  a  Memorandum  at  the  Return  of  the 
Flowering-feafon.  The  Cafe  is  the  fame  with  Wheat,  Hem¬ 
lock,  and  Violets.  Pliny ,  Lib.  24*  Cap.  17. 

APSINTHATUM,  d'^ipdojoi’y  from  d^'ipQiov,  Wormwood. 
A  fort  of  Drink  accommodated  to  the  Stomach,  of  which  you 
have  feveral  Forms  in  Acting  Tetrab.  1.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  69,  70, 
71. 

APSIRRHOON,  et-4-ippo oi>,  from  backwards,  and  few, 
to  flow,  in  Hippocrates  is  expounded  by  Galen ,  its  t oCtciow  few, 
“  flowing  backwards.  ” 

APSYCHIA,  from  a.  Negative,  and  Life. 

The  fame  as  Lipothymia. 

APTISTOS,  ctVJrr^,  from  a  Negative,  and  crjiajw,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Erotian ,  to  peel,  or  take  off  the  outer  coarfe  Rind. 
Hippocrates ,  irty  *§XU1"*  among  the  Kinds  of  Bread 

reckons  <tf}&  ewffiW  rrv [wv9  n  lor}t<rfivuv,  «  Bread  of  Wheat 
«  cleanfed,  or  not  cleanfed  from  the  Bran.” 

APTYSTOS,  uorjus-®-',  from  <t  Negative,  and  ttJvw,  to 
fpit.  An  Epithet  of  a  Pleurify,  or  other  Diftemper,  in  which 
nothing  is  fpit  out.  'A;  rwv  tasi ;ei]h/W  A,  uTrjus-oi 

vruTetjor  “  Dry  Pleurifies,  in  which  there  is  no  Expedoration 
“  by  Spitting,  are  very  dangerous.”  Hippocr.  Coac. 

APUA,  a  Fifh  thus  diftinguifhed  : ' 

Encraficholus,  Offic.  Aldrov.  de  Pifc.  214.  Charlt.  Pifc.  24. 
Rondel,  de  Pifc. '  I.  211.  Jonf.  de  Pifc.  51.  Raii  Ichth.  225. 
Ejufd.  Synop.  Pifc.  167.  Encraficholus ,  quos  alii  Engraules, 
•alii  Lycofomos  appellant  Rondeletii ,  Gefn.  de  Aquat.  68.  Ha- 
lecula,  Bellon.  de  Aquat.  169.  THE  ANCHOVY. 

They  are  pickled  with  Salt,  and  kept  in  Barrels,  and  the 
whole  Fifh,  as  well  as  the  Pickle,  are  in  Ufe  j  the  Fifh  pickled 
is  apply’d  like  Herrings  to  the  Soles  of  the  Feet  j  and  both 
their  Pickles  ferve  for  the  fame  Purpofes.  Dale. 

You  are  to  chufe  thofe  that  are  tender,  frefh,  white  without, 
red  within-,  fmall,  plump,  firm,  and  well  tafted. 

Anchovies  are  of  an  opening  Nature,  fortify  the  Stomach, 
and  create  an  Appetite. 

When  they  are  ufed  to  Excefs,  they  heat  much,  and  make 
the  Humoursjharp  and  pungent. 

They  contain  much  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt. 

They  agree  in  Winter  with  old  phlegmatic  and  melancholy 
People,  and  with  thofe  who  have  no  good  Digeftion  :  But  young 
People  of  a  hot  and  bilious  Conftitution  ought  to  abflain  from 
them,  or  ufe  them  very  moderately. 

REMARKS. 

The  Anchovy  is  a  fmall  Sea  Fifh,  that  is  as  long  and  as  thick, 
very  near,  as  one’s  Finger  ;  they  fifh  for  it  in  feveral  Parts 
near  Genoa  and  Provence.  They  ufually  fwim  in  Shoals,  and 
make  a  clofe  Body  together  ;  they  will  run  to  the  Fire,  when 
they  fee  it,  and  the  fame  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  Snare  to  catch 
them.  But  fome  pretend,  that  thofe  taken  in  this  manner, 
are  fofter  than  the  others  ;  they  are  pickled  after  their  Heads 
are  cut  off,  and  Guts  taken  out,  which  foon  corrupt. 

This  Fifh  is  much  ufed  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe  j  for  the 
Excellency  of  its  Tafte,  they  mix  it  with  Sauces :  It  helps 
Digeftion,  and  fortifies  the  Stomach  with  its  volatile  and  fa- 
line  Principles,  which  caufe  a  gentle  and  moderate  Heat  in 
that  Part,  and  difperfe  and  attenuate  the  Aliments,  that  are 
contained  therein.  In  the  mean  time,  if  it  be  ufed  to  Ex¬ 
cefs,  it  very  much  rarefies  the  Humours  by  thefe  fame  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  fo  produces  the  ill  Effects  above-mentioned. 
Lemery  on  Foods. 

APULOTICUS,  the  fame  as  Epuloticus, 

jyhich  fee* 

APYETOS,  <Lrviil&,  from  a.  Negative,  and  Pus. 

An  Epithet  for  an  external  Difeafe,  or  Tumor  which  is  not 
fuppurable  j  it  is  the  fame  asdre)i7ru>f](&>  in  Hippocrates ,  and 
differs  from  aw®*,  which  fignifies  Want  of  Pus.  Cajlellus. 

APYREXIA,  dorv§0A,  from  *  Negative,  and  orvqifya,, 
the  fame  as  irv^iTos,  a  Fever.  The  Abfence  of  a  Fever.  It 
fignifies  that  Interval,  or  Space  of  Time,  which  paffes  between 
the  two  Fits  of  an  intermittent  Fever  ;  and  alfo  the  total  Cef- 
lation  and  Abfence  of  a  continual  Fever. 

,  APYROMELE,  or  APYRENOMELE, 

«m>pm,0/a«A»,  from  a  Negative,  otvfhv,  a  Nucleus,  and  //«A«, 

a  Probe.  A  Probe  without  a  Button,  that  is,  a  Melotris.  Ga- 
len.  in  Exegef 

APYRON,  aTTv&v,  from  «  Negative,  and  orvf.  Fire. 
What  never  felt  the  Fire  j  in  particular  it  is  apply’d  by  Diof- 
cor  ides  to  Sulphur  Vivum ,  Lib.  5.  Capi  124.  and  alfo  by  Celfus , 
Lib.  5.  Cap.  18.  ’’Aitv&k  is  alfo  an  Epithet  bellowed  on  a 
fcnymical  Preparation  called  AEthiops ,  which  is  performed  by 
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means  of  Trituration  only,  without  the  Help  of  Fire  <G n 
/Ethiops.  *  a 

APYROTHiUM,  a  Name  for  Sulphur  Vivum.  Plane 

APYROTI.  Carbuncles,  as  Pliny  fays,  are  fo  called  by 
fome,  becaufe  though  thofe  Precious  Stones  fo  much  fefemble 
*  not  the  leaft  Senfation  of  it.  Lib.  37.  Cap.  7. 

See  the  Article  Acidul je j  and  Thermite,  and  Hippocra¬ 
tes  i  on  Any  Waters  9  and  Situations ,  under  the  Article  Aer. 
See  alfo  Balnea. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  Judgment  of  Waters  in  general*  be- 
caufe  of  the  peculiar  Nature  and  Qualities  of  Places,  Air,  and 
many  other  things}  but,  for  the  moll  part,  the  bell  Water  is 
What  is  pure,  fweet,  participating  of  no  manner  of  Quality, 
and  fooneft  paffes  oft  the  Hypochondria,  creating  no  Molefta- 
tion  in  its  Pall'age,  nor  breeding  Inflations,  and  what  is  leaft 
tubjedt  to  Corruption.  Dio/corides,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  18. 

Of  Sea-water. 

Sea-water  is  hot  and  acrimonious,  hurts  the  Stomach,  diHufbs 
the  Belly,  and  expels  Phlegm.  Ufed  warm  in  a  Fomentation, 
it  is  both  a  Drawer  and  a  Diaphoretic,  and  is  therefore  proper  in 
Affedrions  ol  the  Nerves,  and  for  Kibes,  before  they  are  ulce¬ 
rated.  It  is  an  ufeful  Ingredient  in  Cataplafms  of  Barley  MeaL 
and  in  difeuffive  Plaifters  and  Mahgmata.  Adminiftered  in  a 
Clyfter  warm,  it  evacuates  the  Belly  ;  and,  injected  hot  the  fame 
way,  cafes  the  Gripes.  It  makes  a  good  Fomentation  for  the 
Pfora5  Itch*  Tetters  [&&%nvav and  Scurf  and  for 

Breafts  turgid  with  Milk  j  it  alfo*  difeuffes  Lividnefs  from  Blows* 
if  the  Place  affe&ed  be  fomented  with  the  fame  hot.  An  hot 
Bath  of  Sea-water  is  eftedtual  againft  the  Bites  of  venomous 
Creatures,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Tremblings  and  Refrigera¬ 
tions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Scorpion,  Phalangium,  and  Afp. 
The  fame  relieves  under  an  inveterate  Cachexy,  or  Diforder  of 
the  Nerves  }  and  the  hot  Vapour  thereof  comforts  and  helps 
thofe  who  labour  under  a  Dropfy,  Pain  in  the  Head,  and 
Deafnefs.  Sea-water  kept  pure,  without  being  mixed  with 
potable  Water,  lofes  its  rank  Smell.  Some  boll  it  firft,  and 
then  fet  it  afide.  It  is  alfo  adminiftered  as  a  Purge,  either 
alone,  or  with  Oxycras,  Wine,  or  Honey,  care  being  taken, 
after  its  Working,  to  give  the  Patient  fome  Broth  made  of 
Chicken  or  Fifh,  in  order  to  temper  its  acrimonious  and  biting 
Quality.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  Qap.  19. 

With  refpedt  to  Waters,  two  things  come  under  out*  pre- 
fent  Confideration,  which  are,  that  pure  ftmple  Element,  fo 
well  known,  and  of  fo  univerfal  Ufe  in  common  Life;  and 
medicinal  or  medicated  Waters,  diftilled  from,  or  impregnated 
with,  Animal,  Vegetable,  or  Mineral  Subftances,  which  are  di¬ 
rected  to  be  kept  in  the  Shops. 

Many  and  furprifmg  are  the  Properties  of  Water,  which 
have  been  difeovered  by  Naturalifts,  to  whofe  Province  thefe 
properly  belong.  I  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  Waters,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  Medicine.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  fpeeify  the  Salubrity  and  Infalubrity  of 
thofe  Waters  we  generally  meet  with,  becaufe  as  good  Waters 
conduce  to  Health,  thofe  which  are  bad,  are  productive  of  Dif¬ 
eafes. 

It  is  a  common  Obfervation,  familiar  in  the  Kitchen  and 
Laundry,  that  fome  Waters  are  hard,  crude,  and  rough,  and 
others  again  foft,  mild,  fmooth,  or,  as  it  were,  milky  :  The 
former  whereof  are  properly  accounted  bad,  and  the  latte* 
good.  .  ■ 

W ATEk  of  difolved  Ice  and  Snow.- 

Among  the  crude  and  hard  Waters,  we  reckon  that  which 
is  obtained  by  the  diffolving  of  Ice  ;  And  of  this  Water  Hip¬ 
pocrates  fays  very  juftly*  “  That  the  clear,  light  and  fweet  Part 
“  in  frozen  Water,  is  diffipated  and  difeharged  }  and  only  the 
“  turbid  and  ponderous  Part  left  behind  :Tor,  if  a  certain 
“  meafured  Quantity  be  fet  to  freeze  in  the  open  Air,  and  the 
<e  Ice  be  the  next  Day  diffolved  in  a  warm  Place,  and  the 
“  Water  be  now  meafured  again*  it  will  be  found  to  have  loft 
“  much  of  its  Quantity.”  The  fame  Author  likewile  affigns 
a  very  good  Reafon  why  Snow-water  is  rather  pernicious  than 
advantageous  to  Vegetables  and  Animals  ;  as  Water  by  freezing 
has  its  Texture  deftroyed.  For  ftis  manifeft,  that  the  fubtile 
Principle  of  the  W ater  is  thereby  feparated  from  the  orofs  Part, 
and  driven  towards  the  Centre  :  Whence*  in  the  Middle  of  all 
Ice,  there  appear  large  Bubbles,  proceeding  from  the  fubtile 
elaftic  Matter  being  driven  inwards }  where,  by  its  rarefa&ive 
Motion,  it  increafes  the  Bulk  of  the  ke,  and  cdufes  \t  to 
poffefs  a  greater  Space,  than  when  in  the  Form  of  Water ; 
and  thus  occafions  the  burfting  of  fuch  Glafs  or  Earthen  VefTels 
as  it  happens  to  be  contained  in.  And  this  fhews  by  what 
means  the  fine,  fluid  elaftic  Principle  is  feparated,  and  only  the 
groffer  and  more  ponderous  Part  left  behind  :  Infomuch  that 
Water  being  defpoiled  and  corrupted  by  this  Operation,  rauft 
needs  become  unwholfome.  But  principally  the  Ufe  of  Snow¬ 
water  is  found  to  produce  Swellings  in  the  Glands  of  the  Throat, 
as  frequently  happens  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Bottoms  of  Moun¬ 
tains, 
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tains,  which  are  all  the  Year  covered  with  Snow ;  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Women,  who  have  generally  large  1  umors  hang¬ 
ing  at  their  Throat.  And  this  the  People  who  live  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Alps ,  Pyreneans ,  &c.  to  their  great  Misfortune,  expe¬ 
rience.  Thofe  Waters  therefore  muft  be  carefully  avoided, 
which,  upon  a  general  Thaw,  flow  down  the  Sides  of  the 
Mountains  into  the  Valleys ;  and  thus  often  pollute  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  Springs  and  Rivers. 

The  Waters  a/Mines* 

In  the  next  place,  thofe  Waters  are  found  to  be  hard,  crude, 
and  unwholfome,  which  are  found  in  metallic  Mines,  or  de- 
feend  from  very  high  Rocks  }  becaufe  they  lick  up  in  their 
Paflage  many  rough,  earthy,  and  aftringent  Particles  from  the 
Foflils,  Minerals,  Chalk-dories,  and  the  harder  compared 
Bodies  they  run  over }  and  thus  become  impregnated  therewith  ; 
whence  few  can  bear  to  drink  them.  And  their  Ufe,  to  fuch 
as  are  not  accuftomed  thereto,  proves  very  pernicious.  Thus 
5tis  obferved  by  Hippocrates ,  that  thofe  Waters  are  to  be  reject¬ 
ed  as  unwholfome  which  flow  from  Rocks  ;  for  this  renders 
them  hard  ;  and  thofe  again  which  run  near  to  hot  Springs, 
Beds  of  Iron,  Stone,  Sulphur,  Alum,  &c.  for  none  but  crude, 
heating,  and  unwholfome  Waters,  that  pafs  not  well  by  Urine, 
but  bind  up  the  Belly,  are  to  be  found  in  fuch  Places.  And  we 
cannot  but  commend  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Obfervation,  with 
regard  to  the  common  Waters  found  near  hot  Springs  }  for  fuch 
generally  are  crude  and  unwholfome,  unfit  for  brewing,  or  pro¬ 
moting  the  Secretions  of  the  Body,  but  rather  obftrudl  and 
hinder  them  ;  and  the  Reafon  hereof  feems  principally  owing 
to  the  chalky,  rough,  ftyptic  Earth,  with  which  the  Soil  about 
thefe  Springs  moft  commonly  abounds. 

Chalky  and  Stony  Waters. 

Again,  thofe  Waters  are  crude,  heavy,  and  fluggifh,  which 
fpring  up  in  chalky  Ground,  as  may  appear  from  the  Pipes  or 
Canals  through  which  they  run  ;  for  they  all  along  depofit  an 
earthy,  chalky  Matter,  that  lines  the  Infides  of  thefe  Conduits} 
and,  when  boil’d  over  the  Fire,  depofit  a  ftony  Cruft  on  the 
Sides  of  the  Veflel.  In  fhort,  the  ftony  Waters  of  all  Kinds, 
running  upon  chalky  Beds,  are  unwholfome,  crude,  and  hard  } 
as  the  Matter  of  thefe  Beds  is  eafily  imbibed  by  the  Waters, 
which  renders  them  grofs  and  heavy}  fo  that  when  drank,  they 
pafs  with  Difficulty  through  the  fine  Canals  of  the  Body  }  nor 
readily  reach  the  Extremities  of  the  Veins,  without  caufing 
Obftrudtions. 

Stagnant  Waters. 

Laftly,  thofe  Waters  are  unwholfome  which  colle£t  them- 
felves  in  ftagnant  Ponds,-  marfhy  Grounds,  or  are  received  into 
Refervoirs,  formed  on  Purpofe  to  preferve  the  Rain,  that  runs 
from  the  Tops  of  Houfes  }  as  alfo  thofe  of  Springs  arifing  in 
an  open  Champain  Country,  and  having  a  muddy,  un&uous, 
earthy}  or  bituminous  Bottom }  for  all  thefe  are  grofs,  turbid, 
and  fomewhat  foetid  }  and,  though  frequently  refrefhed  by  new 
Rain,  lofe  their  fine,  thin,  and  riioft  ufeful  Principle,  by  the 
Sun’s  ftriking  continually  upon  them }  whence  they  become 
fubjedl  to  caufe  Obftrudlions  in  the  finer  Veflels,  and  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  chronical  Diftempers. 

Rain-water. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  Waters  muft  be  allowed  good  and 
wholfome,  which  are  light,  fweet,  foft,  thin,  and  readily  pafs 
through  all  the  excretory  Veflels  of  the  Body.  And  of  this 
Kind,  in  the  firft  place,  are  certainly  thofe  raifed  by  the  Sun 
into  the  Atmofphere.  The  Caufe  of  this  is,  with  more  Chy- 
mical  Knowledge  than  one  could  expert,  delivered  by  Hippo¬ 
crates,  in  thefe  Words:  “Becaufe  the  Sun  raifes  that  Part 
“  which  is  thinneft  and  lighteft,  leaving  behind  what  is  faline, 
«  grofs  and  heavy,  in  the  Sea.  ”  For,  in  Reality,  Rain-water 
is  Water  diftilled  by  the  Sun,  which  not  only  raifes  from  the 
Ocean,  but  likewife  from  all  Springs  and  Rivers,  the  lighteft 
and  thinneft  Parts  of  the  Waters,  makes  them  mount  into  the 
Atmofphere,  attenuates,  perfedts  and  digefts  them  with  its 
Rays ;  and  indeed  enriches  them  with  the  univerfal,  aethereal, 
and  fulphureous  Salt,  or  rarefied  and  exalted  Nitre,  as  appears 
from  Experiment  and  Obfervation :  So  that  by  this  means,  the 
Chymic  Sun  feems  to  prepare  a  moft  perfectly  pure  and  whol¬ 
fome  Water,  which  will  readily  pafs  through  all  the  fineft  Vef- 
fels  of  the  Body,  wafti  the  capillary  Meanders  thereof,  and 
promote  its  own  Difcharge  by  the  Law  of  Circulation.  Whence 
this  naturally  diftilled  Water  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  for 
the  Nutrition  of  Vegetables,  the  brewing  of  Drinks,  the  in- 
fufing  of  Herbs,  all  Family  Ufes,  and  is  of  itfelf,  without  far¬ 
ther  Preparation,  one  of  the  nobleft,  and,  when  properly  ufed, 
perhaps  the  moft  univerfal  Remedy  in  all  Nature,  as  we  propofe 
more  fully  to  fhew  hereafter. 

We  are  fenfible  of  the  Objections  againft  this  general  Pofi- 
tion,  as  to  the  Purity  and  Perfection  of  Rain-water.  “  ’Tis 
“  faid,  that  this  Water  foon  putrefies,  corrupts,  and  (links,  and 
«*  thence  muft  neceffarily  become  unwholfome.  ”  But,  to  con- 


fider  the  Matter  chymically  and  clofely,  though  the  Fact  here 
alledged  were  certain,  yet  it  only  demonftrates,  that  this  Water 
abounds  with  fulphureous  Particles,  which  is  alfo  confirmed 
ty  numerous  Chymical  and  Philofophical  Experiments. 

But  this  Inconvenience  attending  Rain-water  may,  in  great 
meafure,  be  prevented,  by  catching  it,  not  after  it  has  wafhed 
the  Tops  of  Houfes,  and  run  through  foul  Pipes  and  Conduits, 
but  as  it  falls  immediately  from  the  Air,  in  an  open  Place  where 
no  Houfes  ftand.  For  this,  when  it  has  flood  a  while  to  fet¬ 
tle,  cleanfe  and  purge  itfelf,  as  it  will  in  a  very  few  Days,  may 
be  drawn  fine  from  its  Bottom,  and  long  preferved  perfect,  in 
pure  Veflels  of  Earth  or  Glafs :  But  if  put  into  Veflels  of 
Wood,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  new,  it  thence  extracts  numerous, 
fermentable,  fulphureous  Parts }  and  accordingly  runs  into  what 
is  commonly  called  Corruption.  And  the  Reafon  of  this  Dif¬ 
ference  is  plain  from  Chymical  Experiments  }  for  as,  by  Hand¬ 
ing,  the  grofs  Sediment  falls  to  the  Bottom,  that}  like  the 
Lees  of  Wine  Or  Beer,  contains  the  fubtile,  fermentable,  ful¬ 
phureous  Particles,  which  have  the  Power  to  begin  or  renew 
an  Inteftine,  fermentative,  or  corruptive  Motion :  When  thefe 
bufy  Particles  are  once  feparated,  whether  by  Standing,  Filtra¬ 
tion,  or  Diftillation,  the  pure  remaining  FluH  muft  neceffarily 
continue  unaltered  in  its  natural  Texture  and  Conftitution. 

’Tis  alfo  worth  obferving,  that  the  Rains  which  fall  about 
the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  in  the  Month  of  May,  when  the  Eaft 
and  South  Winds  blow,  are  of  a  much  more  fubtile  and  fpiri- 
tuous  Nature,  and  refrefh  and  nourifh  all  the  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom,  better  and  quicker  than  thofe  which  fall  in  other  Months, 
when  the  Winds  ftand  to  different  Points  of  the  Compafs :  The 
Reafon  whereof  feems  owing  to  this,  that  in  the  coldeft  Coun¬ 
tries,  or  fuch  as  are  filled  with  denfe  Vapours,  the  Exhalations 
of  the  Earth  and  Waters  cannot  be  fo  much  ripened  and  re¬ 
fined,  as  in  Countries  where  a  warmer  Sun  raifes  them  up, 
concodts,  and  brings  them  to  Maturity. 

Spring-waters. 

The  next  Degree  of  Perfection  we  affign  to  thofe  Waters, 
where  the  Springs  lie  high,  rife  on  clean  earthy  Hills,  and  run 
upon  a  gravelly  Bottom,  or  pure  hard  Clay }  provided  they  be 
fweet,  that  is,  perfectly  taftelefs,  limpid,  tranfparent,  cold  in 
the  Summer,  warm  in  the  Winter,  and  receive  the  rifing  Sun. 
For  when  Waters  pafs  through  fuch  a  kind  of  porous,  fpongy 
Earth,  which  is  not  diflolved  thereby,  they  are  thus  percolated, 
filtred,  and  purified,  after  the  manner  of  that  common  PraClice 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Holland,  and  other  Countries,  where  they 
pafs  their  thick  and  muddy  Waters  through  a  certain  fpongy 
Stone,  cut  and  chizzeled  into  a  kind  of  Mortar,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  large  and  proper  Filtre  for  throughly  purifying  the 
Water,  which  it  tranfmits  perfectly  bright,  clear,  and  grate¬ 
ful,  retaining  the  Filth  and  Slime  behind. 

°Io  try  the  Goodnefs  of  Waters. 

There  are  certain  (Economical  Obfervations,  and  Ways  of 
proving  the  Goodnefs,  Excellence,  Thinnefs,  and  Virtues  of 
Waters.  It  is  a  thing  known  to  every  one,  that  thofe  Waters 
are  foft  and  light,  which  readily  take  Soap,  eafily  wa(h  Linen, 
and  quickly  boil  Peas,  Pulfe,  Cfo.  foft  and  tender  }  and  the 
Waters  which  will  not  do  this,  are  properly  accounted  rough, 
harfh,  arid  hard.  But  for  thefe  Purpofes,  there  is  nothing  com¬ 
parable  to  Rain-water,  which  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  waftung 
of  Linen,  and  boiling  of  Pulfe  and  Herbs  to  the  greateft 
Perfedion.  So  likewife  thefe  Waters  are  to  be  efteemed  good 
and  excellent,  which  beft  ferve  the  Purpofes  of  Brewing,  or 
the  making  of  Malt  Drinks  }  for,  ’tis  certain,  that  the  Whol- 
fomenefs  of  Malt  Liquors  has  a  great  Dependence  upon  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Waters  }  whence  fuch  Countries  always  brew 
the  beft,  wholfomeft,  and  founded  Drinks,  as  are  fupplied 
with  the  beft  and  pureft  Waters.  In  general,  hard  Waters 
make  the  beft  Beer  for  keeping,  and  foft  Water  the  beft  for 
Flavour  }  but  they  are  fubjeCt  to  turn  four.  And  a  Proof  of 
Excellence  in  this  Cafe  is,  when  the  Drink  neither  opprenes 
the  Stomach,  nor  binds  up  the  Belly,  but  pafles  readily  by  Urine, 
On  the  other  hand,  in  thofe  Countries  where  the  Waters  are 
thick,  grofs,  and  (limy,  the  Drinks  are  unwholfome,  generate 
Wind  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  pafs  fluggiftdy  throug  t  e 
Canals  of  the  Body,  breed  Stones,  and  ftony  Concretions,  in  e 
Vifcera,  rot  the  Teeth,  relax  the  Gums,  °*  ?  WjC 
there  are  but  too  many  Inftances  in  particular  Countries, 
other  Sign  of  Goodnefs  in  Waters  may  be  taki en  r<?mT 
feeding  and  producing  fine  wholfome  fi(h;  an  ieir 
pofition  to  freeze.  F?r  thefe  Particulars  prove  a  Fmenefc of 
Parts,  and  a  temperate  and  wholfome  Nature,  ui  uc 

River-water. 

Thofe  Waters  likewife,  that  remain  Jong  found  and ^cor¬ 
rupted,  may  be  efteemed  good  }  as  this  affor  s  om 
their  being  free  from  Impurities,  and  Parts  w  IC 
perly  belong  to  them,  and  of  their  being  rat  er  11  P  »  ^ 

and  full  of  "the  fpirituous  Principle,  which  preferve  them  rom 
Corruption.  And  hence  'tis  found,  that  it  River-wat  ^ 
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well  as  Rain-water,  be  firft  freed  from  its  Filth  by  {landing, 
drawing  off  from  its  Bottom,  or  filtring  through  a  porous  Stone, 
and  then  put  into  proper  large  earthen  Vefiels,  and  preferved 
in  a  cool  Vault  or  Cellar,  it  keeps  much  better  and  longer 
than  when  committed  to  little  Vefiels,  and  fct  in  a  warm  Place. 
And  thus  the  Water  of  the  River  Tiber ,  which  the  common 
People  drink  thick  and  muddy  as  it  runs,  is  clarified  and  pre- 
ferved  by  the  Nobility  of  Rome ,  in  large  Earthen  Vafes,  which 
itand  in  their  Wine-cellars.  Whence  it  remains  perfedl  and 
uncorrupted  for  many  Months,  or  even  for  Years. 

Befidcs  the  feveral  Signs  of  the  Excellence  of  Waters,  above 
delivered,  there  are  abundance  more,  derivable  from  the  Art 
of  Chymiftry  ;  though  thefe  being  not  fo  well  fuited  for  gene¬ 
ral  Ufe,  we  {hall  not  enter  into  a  Detail  of  them,  but  finilh 
this  Account  with  obferving,  that  foft,  fubtile  Waters,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  Rain,  are  conftantly  found  the  fitteft  for 
waffling  what  we  call  the  Calxes  of  Metals,  from  their  Salts ; 
whillt  hard  Water  is  very  unfuitable  for  this  Purpofe. 

Hoffman ,  in  the  following  Differtation,  has  farther  explained 
the  N  atures  of  different  W aters. 

Water  conficlered  as  a  Medicine. 

How  earneftly,  and  how  univerfally,  a  Medicine  capable  of 
fubduing  all  Disorders,  of  whatever  Nature,  has  been  delir’d,  is, 
I  prefume,  fufficiently  known  to  fuch  as  have  any  tolerable 
Acquaintance  with  phylical  Subjects;  and  indeed,  immorttal 
Honours  ought  to  crown  the  Man  who  fhould  be  fo  lucky  as 
to  difcover  a  Medicine  of  this  Kind,  fince  the  Recovery  ot  the 
Sick,  and  the  Safety  of  Mankind  in  general,  are  fo  nearly  Con¬ 
nected  with  a  Difcovery  of  this  Nature.  But  fince  we  have  not 
hitherto  found  a  Medicine  capable  of  certainly  fubduing  any 
one  Species  of  Diforder,  fo  we  have  the  greater  Reafon  to  defpair 
of  finding  one  capable  of  eradicating  and  baffling  the  whole 
Train  of  Difeafes  to  which  Mankind  are  fubjeCt ;  for  if  we  re- 
■fleCt,  with  Attention,  on  the  Difference  of  Conftitutions,  on 
the  numerous  and  often  contrary  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  and  on 
the  Virtues  of  Medicines  varying  according  to  the  various  Con- 
ftitutions  of-  the  Patients  to  whom  they  are  exhibited,  we  {hall 
eafily  fee,  that  ’tis  in  vain  to  rack  our  Brains,  and  fpend  our 
Time,  in  the  Purfuit  of  an  univerfal  Medicine. 

But  if  there  is,  in  Nature,  a  Medicine  which  deferves  the 
Name  of  Univerfal ,  ’tis,  in  my  Opinion,  common  Water  :  The 
Ufe  of  this  is  fo  common,  and  fo  neceff'ary  to  us  all,  that  with¬ 
out  it  we  can  neither  live,  nor  preferve  our  Bodies  found  and 
healthy  ;  for  it  guards  againft  Difeafes  of  every  Kind,  protects, 
and  defends  the  Body  from  all  kind  of  Corruption,  that  may 
prove  fatal  to  Life.  Befides,  Water  anfwers  all  poffible  Inten¬ 
tions  of  Cure  ;  fo  that,  without  it,  no  Diforder,  whether  chro¬ 
nical  or  acute,  can  be  happily  and  fuccefsfully  removed.  For 
Confirmation  of  this  Opinion,  I  fhall  not  infift  on  the  Medi¬ 
cinal  Springs,  whether  hot  or  cold  ;  nor  attempt  to  prove  their 
falutary  Virtues  in  fubduing  various  Diforders  ;  but  fhall  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  entirely  to  common  Water,  tho’  of  the  beft  and 
pureft  Kind,  the  univerfal  Ufe  of  which  I  at  prefent  defign  to 
recommend. 

Since,  then,  I  am  to  confider  Water  as  an  univerfal  Medicine 
in  preventing  and  curing  Difeafes,  and  fince  I  intend  to  prove, 
that  it  is  fo,  by  the  ftrongcft  and  beft  chofen  Topics  I  poffibly 
can,  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  to  premife  a  few  Things 
concerning  the  natural  Neceffity  our  Bodies  lie  under  of  being 
ruin’d  or  deftroy’d  one  time  or  other  ;  that,  thefe  things  being 
known,  we  may  be  able,  with  the  greater  Accuracy,  to  difcern 
what  Difeafes  are  curable,  and  what  not.  As  to  the  na¬ 
tural  Neceffity  of  dying,  ’tis  fufficiently  known,  that  the 
Duration  of  our  Bodies,  and  a  Prevention  of  that  Putre- 
adtion  to  which  they  are  naturally  very  much  difpos’d,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  and  Humours ;  for  fo  long  as  this  Circulation  is 
entire  and  unobftrudfed,  fo  long  we  are  faid  to  be  alive ;  but 
in  proportion  as  it  decreafes,  or  is  impair’d,  we  make  gradual 
Advances  towards  Death.  ’Tis,  therefore,  this  Motion  alone 
which  guards  the  Body  againft  Corruption,  becaufe  it  hinders 
that  State  of  Reft,  which  is  the  Caufe  and  Foundation  of  all  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  from  taking  place  in  that  heterogeneous  Fluid  with 
Which  the  Parts  of  all  Animals  in  general  abound. 

Our  Bodies  would,  without  Doubt,  enjoy  an  eternal  Dura¬ 
tion,  if  we  could  for  ever  preferve  and  maintain  the  Circulation 
of  the  Bloodj  but  fince  human  Weaknefs,  and  the  wretched 
Condition  of  our  mortal  Nature,  render  this  impoffible,  it  is 
at  leaft  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  Caufe  which  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  Deficiency  or  Decreafe  of  this  Circulation,  which,  in 
my  Opinion,  is  as  follows  :  This  vital  Circulation  of  Humours 
is  carried  on  by  Organs  and  DuCts  ;  the  elaftic  Fibres  of  the 
Mufcles,  which  are  furnifh’d  with  a  fucceffive  and  reciprocal 
Dilatation  and  Contraction,  conftitute  the  Organs.  Thefe 
Organs  are  Veffels,  fome  of  larger  and  others  of  iefi'er  Diame¬ 
ters.  When,  then,  at  any  time  the  Elafticity  and  Impulfe  of 
the  Fibres  are  fo  diminifh’d  as  not  to  bear  a  due  Proportion  to 
the  Quantity  of  Humours  to  be  moved,  and  when  thefe  Hu- 
/mours  are  not  quickly  and  expeditiouily  carried  thro’  the  fmall- 
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eft  Tubuli,  Stagnations  of  the  Humours  muft  unavoidably  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  Capillary  Vefiels  ;  and  hence  arife  Putrefactions, 
thofe  fruitful  Sources  of  Diforders  and  Death. 

For  as,  in  all  Machines,  the  Elafticity  and  moving  Forces  of 
the  component  Parts  are  weaken’d  and  impair’d,  by  reafon  of 
the  Change  undergone  by  the  Matter  of  which  the  faid  Machines 
are  made,  fo  it  happens  in  our  Bodies,  that  the  Fibres,  which 
alone  are  the  Inftruments  of  Motion,  in  Procefs  of  Time  become 
thick,  hard,  folid,  and  dry  :  For  this  Reafon  they  not  only 
move  with  Difficulty,  but  the  Pores,  and  minute  Paftages,  being 
by  that  means  render’d  narrower,  hinder  the  Fluids  from  being 
carried  thro’  their  Chanels  in  an  equal  and  uniform  Courfe.  1  his 
is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  Flefhes  of  old  Animals,  which,  by 
reafon  of  their  Hardnefs  and  Solidity,  require  a  ftronger  Heat, 
and  longer  Time,  to  render  them  {oft  and  tender,  than  the 
Flefhes  of  young  Animals  do  :  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
there  is  not  the  leaft  Doubt  to  be  made  but  if  the  fame  State, 
the  fame  Mobility  of  the  Fibres  and  Vefiels,  and  the  fame  De¬ 
gree  of  Aperture  in  the  Pores  and  minute  Pafiages,  could  always 
be  maintain’d  and  preferv’d,  Life  might  of  courfe  be  pro  traded 
for  ever,  if  external  Caufes,  and  foreign  Degrees  of  Violence, 
did  not  interfere  to  put  an  End  to  it.  That  this  furpriiing 
Effed  may  poffibly  be  produced,  either  by  Medicines,  or  a  pro¬ 
per  Regimen,  is  a  Fad  which  can  by  no  means  gain  the  Affent 
of  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Virtues  and  Qualities  of  natural 
Bodies  :  But  ’tis  not  only  probable,  but  ftridly  true,  that  many 
have  fallen  fhort  of  that  Period  of  Life  and  Duration,  which  the 
natural  Temperament  and  Conftitution  cf  their  Bodies  feem’d 
to  promife,  whilft  they  were  either  ignorant  of,  or  defpifed 
thofe  Rules,  the  Obfervation  of  which  would,  in  the  very  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Thing,  have  procur’d  them  that  Bleffing }  fo  that 
the  greater  Part  of  the  human  Species,  either  by  exorbitant  Paf- 
fions,  Intemperance  with  regard  to  the  Non-naturals,  or  a  cri¬ 
minal  Negled  to  diftinguifh  between  things  of  a  falutary  and  a 
noxious  Nature,  unavoidably  fhorten  their  Days,  and  render 
their  very  Exiftence  a  Foundation  for  Diftrefs,  Calamity,  and 
Mifery. 

Having  thus  explain’d  the  natural  and  internal  Caufe  and 
Origin  of  Death,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  affign  a  few  Rea- 
fons  why  fome  Difeafes  are  incurable,  and  of  fo  ftubborn  and 
unrelenting  a  Nature,  that  they  will  not  yield  to  the  high  eft 
Skill,  or  the  beft  chofen  Remedies.  Now  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  Analogy  and  Proportion  betwixt  the  Agent  and  the  Patient, 
and  that  Effecfts  can  only  be  produced  by  their  proper  and  ade¬ 
quate  Caufes,  are  Truths  fufficiently  evinced  and  explain’d,  both 
by  Reafon,  and  the  Laws  of  Motion  :  When,  therefore,  obftinate 
Obftrudlions  of  the  Vefiels,  Indurations  of  the  Vifcera,  large 
Effufions  of  Humours  into  the  Cavities  of  the  Dudts,  and  ccn- 
fequent  Putrefactions,  happen,  what  Phyfician  is  able  to  difcover 
Medicines  of  fuch  a  powerful  and  efficacious  Quality  as  to  lub- 
due  and  remove  thefe  Diforders  ?  Who  can  put  a  feafonable 
Stop  to  the  remote  and  internal  Inflammations  of  the  more  noble 
Parts,  and  the  Mortifications  confequent  upon  them  ?  Or,  what 
Man  is  there  found  among  all  the  venerable  Sons  of  the  Healing 
Hrt,  who  can,  with  Certainty,  quell  and  calm  the  violent 
and  preternatural  Commotions  of  the  nervous  Syftem  ?  If  I 
could  once  find  the  happy  Man,  who,  by  any  fort  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  could  perform  fuch  miraculous  Cures,  I  would  not  only 
pronounce  him  a  fecond  /Efculapius ,  but  loudly  proclaim,  that 
he  was  fent  from  Heaven  as  a  common  Bleffing  to  the  Earth  ; 
fince  1  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  no  acute  Diftemper  could  pof¬ 
fibly  prove  fatal  to  the  Patient,  who  fhould  have  the  good  Luck 
to  be  under  his  Care. 

We  muft  alfo,  on  this  Occafion,  inquire  whether  there  are, 
in  Nature,  Medicines  peculiarly  adapted  and  calculated  for 
removing  particular  Diforders.  ’Tis  univerfally  known,  that 
fome  Medicines  are,  even  in  our  own  Days,  wonderfully  extoll’d 
as  Specifics  againft  certain  Difeafes.  Thus  the  Peruvian  Bark  is 
efteem’d  a  Medicine  of  divine  and  irrefiftible  Efficacy  againft 
Fevers.  Quickfilver  is  wonderfully  extoll’d  againft  a  virulent 
Lues  Venerea.  Opium  is  faid  to  be  the  fureft  and  moft  efficacious 
Afl'wager  of  all  Kinds  of  Pain.  Steel  is  call’d  the  fovereign. 
Reliever  of  the  Hypochondriac.  Sulphur  is  accounted  the  moft 
valuable  Pedtoral.  Cafor  is  judged  to  have  the  moft  happy 
Influence  on  the  Nerves.  Bitters  are  applauded  as  the  moft 
fuitable  Remedies  in  dropfical  and  cachetic  Cafes.  Nitre  is 
given  out  to  be  of  uncommon  Efficacy  in  allaying  feverifh  Pleats. 
But  tho’  thefe  Medicines  are  juftly  diftinguilh’d  on  account  of 
their  Virtues,  and  their  Prailes  defervedly  celebrated,  yet  any 
Perfon,  who  has  been  for  a  confiderable  time  employ’d  in  the 
Practice  of  Phyfic,  cannot  fail  to  obferve,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  remove  the  refpeeftive  Diforders  to  which  they 
are  appropriated  :  For  who  does  not  know,  that  almoft  all 
Diftempers  are  nourifh’d  and  fomented  hy  different,  and  often 
by  contrary  Caufes  ?  Who  is  ignorant,  that  the  fame  Difeafes, 
in  different  Stages,  appear  with  different  Series  of  Symptoms  } 
and  that,  according  to  thefe,  there  is  more  or  lefs  Danger  in  the 
Cafe  ?  Who  is  not  appris’d,  that  there  are  different  Conftitu¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  on  thefe  the  Adfions  of  Medicines  vary  very 
remarkably  ?  Hence  it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  that  one  apd 
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the  fame  Medicine  muft  produce  different,  and  even  con¬ 
trary  Effe&s,  according  to  the  different  Conftitutions  of  the 
Patients  to  whom  it  is  exhibited  ;  for  ’tis  carefully  to  be  adverted 
to,  that  Medicines  a£t  not  only  fecundum  Adiivitatem  fuam ,  or 
according  to  their  own  inherent  Qualities,  but  alfo  fecundum 
Receptivitatem ,  or  according  to  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient 
to  whom  they  are  exhibited  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  the  Force  of 
Remedies  is  the  Refult  of  a  mechanical,  mutual,  and  reciprocal 
Adtion  and  Reaction  of  Medicines  and  Conftitutions ;  fo  that 
if  a  Medicine  adts  upon  the  Body,  the  Body  returns  the  Favour, 
and  adts  in  like  manner  upon  it.  Hence  we  may  judge,  how 
daring  and  impious  the  Pradtice  of  thofe  is,  who,  not  regarding 
the  Diverfity  of  Conftitutions,  morbific  Caufes,  and  other  Cir- 
cumftances,  in  the  fame  Diforder  invariably  prefcribe  the  fame 
Remedy  exhibited  in  the  fame  Form,  as  blundering  and  unfkil- 
ful  Phyficians  do,  to  the  great  Reproach  of  Phyfic,  and  the 
unfpeakable  Emolument  of  Funeral-undertakers,  Grave-diggers, 
and  all  that  Clafs  of  Men  who  live  by  burying  the  Dead :  For 
the  Phyfician  who  duly  adverts  to  the  above-mention’d  Confi- 
derations,  will  not  readily  adhere  to  one  and  the  fame  Remedy 
in  one  and  the  fame  Diforder,  unlefs  all  Cafes  were  diredtly 
parallel. 

It  now  remains,  that  I  fix  and  afeertain  the  precife  and  deter¬ 
minate  Senfe,  in  which  JVater  may  be  faid  to  be  an  univerfal 
Medicine.  Now  I  affirm,  that  Water  is  excellently  fuited  and 
adapted  to  all  Conftitutions,  and  that  at  all  Times  and  Seafons 
whatever;  that  there  is  not,  in  Nature,  a  more  noble  or  effica¬ 
cious  Prefervative  againft  Difeafes ;  that  in  acute  as  well  as  in 
chronical  Diforders,  it  affords  a  moft  certain  R.elief ;  and  laftly, 
that  its  Ufe  anfwers  all  poffible  Intentions,  as  well  prefervative 
as  curative  :  But  ftnee  there  is  a  great  Difference  between  dif¬ 
ferent  Waters,  we  are  carefully  to  inquire  which  are  beft  calcu¬ 
lated  for  anfwering  this  Medicinal  Intention  ;  for  ’tis  not  to  be 
deny’d,  that  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  particular  Waters 
differ  fo  far  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifh’d,  even  bytheTafte  of 
fuch  as  accuftom  themfelves  to  drink  Water.  But  the  beft 
Way  of  diftinguifhing  them  is  by  Chymical  Trials,  their  Weight, 
and  mixing  them  with  different  Subftances.  It  muft  not  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  Water  is  an  homogeneous  Fluid  ;  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  Experiments  that  manifeft  it  to  be  a  Mixture  of  different 
Parts.  Thus  all  Waters  contain  an  aereal  or  aethereal  Principle, 
whereon  their  elaftic  Property  feems  entirely  to  depend  ;  for  all 
Waters  are  more  or  lefs  expanfive  and  contractive,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  more  or  lefs  Air  or  ./Ether.  This  evidently  appears  in  the 
Water- thermometer,  where  the  included  Liquor  poffeffe.s  a 
greater  or  lefs  Space,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  Degree  of 
Heat  it  fuftains  :  For  ’tis  the  Nature  of  all  Liquors  to  admit  a 
great  Quantity  of  aethereal  Fluid  when  they  are  heated,  and 
again  rejeCt  it  W'hen  they  are  cool’d  ;  as  we  know  by  particular 
Experiments,  made  in  a  very  fevere  Winter.  The  Quantity  of 
Air  or  /Ether  refiding  in  Water  cannot  perhaps  be  better  deter¬ 
min’d  than  by  means  of  the  Air-pump ;  for  the  more  fubtile 
Waters,  included  in  an  exhaufted  Receiver,  throw  up  numerous 
Bubbles,  and,  if  fomewhat  heated,  flow  over  the  containing 
Glafs ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which  are  groffer,  and  more 
ponderous,  afford  fewer  Bubbles  in  Vacuo. 

Waters  alfo  appear  to  confift  of  a  lighter  and  a  heavier  Part ; 
and  the  former,  as  being  more  moveable,  eafily  rifes  firft  in 
Diftillation  ;  whilft  the  heavier  and  grofler  Particles  require  a 
greater  Degree  of  Heat  to  bring  them  over  :  Whence  ’tis  ob- 
fervable,  that  Waters  lofe  their  more  fubtile  Parts  in  boiling, 
and  leave  the  cruder  and  lefs  ufeful  ones  behind,  as  is  known  to 
all  thofe  who  are  curious  in  the  making  of  Coffee  ;  for  if  >he 
ground  Berries  are  put  into  Water,  that  has  long  been  boiled, 
the  Liquor,  fo  made,  becomes  lefs  quick  and  pleafant  to  the 
Tafte.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  fome  Waters  rife  much 
fafter  than  others  in  Diftillation.  Waters  alfo  differ  extremely 
in  their  Gravity,  as  appears  by  the  Water-poife,  thofe  which 
abound  with  Earth  and  Salts  caufing  the  Inftrument  to  rife  higher 
than  fuch  as  are  pure:  But  Diftillation  is  one  of  the  beft  Ways 
of  difeovering  the  Purity  of  Waters  ;  as  not  only  rendering  the 
Quantity,  but  alfo  the  Quality,  of  the  Contents  evident  to  the 
Senfes.  ’Tis  furpriffng  to  fee  what  a  large  Mafs  of  earthy  or 
ftony  Matter  remains,  upon  the  Diftillation  of  fome  Waters.  I 
once  diftill’d  two  Quarts  of  Spring-water,  in  a  Glafs  Body,  to 
Drynefs,  repeating  the  Operation  ten  times  in  the  fame  Veffel; 
and  by  this  means  obtain’d  a  hard  ftony  Cruft  at  the  Bottom,  as 
thick  as  the  Back  of  a  Knife.  Moft  Waters  contain  a  chalky 
Earth,  fome  anOker,  others  a  ftony  Matter,  and  others  again 
a  Proportion  of  common  Salt.  But  the  true  Way  of  examining 
whether  Waters  are  impure,  or  contain  any  foreign  Matters,  is 
by  the  Means  of  Chymical  Experiments  ;  two  whereof  I  have 
Tingled  out  for  my  own  Ufe,  and  recommend,  as  exactly  difeo¬ 
vering  the  Purity^  or  Impurity  of  Waters.  The  firft  is,  by 
dropping  Oil  of  I  artar  into  them  ;  and  the  fecond,  a  Solution 
of  Silver  i  n  Aqua-fort  is.  If  the  Waters  are  pure,  fuch  as  Rain¬ 
water,  Water  diftill’d,  and  fome  Sorts  of  Spring-water,  they 
manifeft  no  Alteration  upon  mixing  with  thefe  Liquors  ;  but  if 
impure  and  grofs,  they  turn  milky  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  efpe- 
daily  if  they  abound  with  a  chalky  Earth  ;  and  the  Solution  of 


Silver  turns  impure  Waters  thick,  grey- colour’d,  and,  if  they 
participate  of  Iron,  almoft  red. 

The  Effects  of  Waters  alfo  manifeft  their  Nature,  Subtilty, 
and  Purity:  Thus,  thofe  that  are  light  and  foft  ferve  beft  for 
mollifying  the  Bones  of  Animals,  and  the  Boiling  of  Sea-fifh. 
The  Whitfters  and  Bleachers  find  a  remarkable  Difference  in 
Waters  ;  the  fofter  and  fatter  Sorts  thereof  ferving  better  to 
wafh  and  blanch,  than  fuch  as  are  ponderous,  hard,  and  take 
Soap  with  Difficulty.  The  Bakers  find,  that  the  more  foft  and 
fubtile  Waters  make  their  Bread  rife  well.  The  Gardeners  ob- 
ferve,  that  fuch  Waters  as  are  light,  fubtile,  and  fpirituous,  are 
much  better  to  water  their  Beds  with,  than  fuch  as  are  hard. 
The  Mafons,  Makers  of  Terrace  and  Figures  in  Plafter  of  Paris , 
find  hard  W ater  the  beft  for  their  Purpofe  ;  and  can  fcarce  work 
with  fuch  as  is  foft,  fo  as  to  give  their  Matter  its  due  Strength 
and  Firmnefs.  The  Chymifts  find  a  great  Difference  in  Wa¬ 
ters  ;  thofe  of  Rain  being  beft  fuited  to  wafh  and  edulcorate 
their  Magifteries  and  Metalline  Powders,  viz.  the  Calx  of  Gold, 
Silver,  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  Vitriol,  is' c.  as  readily  drinking- 
in  the  Salts  that  hard  Spring- waters  will  fcarcely  touch.  We 
daily  obferve,  in  the  domeftic  Operations  of  Brewing,  Wafh- 
ing,  the  making  of  Tea,  is'e.  that  the  more  fubtile  and 
foft  River- waters  are  better  for  thefe  Purpofes  than  Spring- 
water. 

But  for  Medicinal  Purpofes  we  prefer  Rain-wrater,  as  what  is 
naturally  diftill’d  by  the  Sun,  and  thus  render’d  fubtile,  and  fit¬ 
ter  for  Solutions,  Infuiions,  Extractions,  and  all  internal  Ufes. 
Only  this  Water,  being  mix’d  with  various  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  Exhalations,  is  thence  render’d  eafily  corruptible,  if 
expofed  to  the  free  Air,  or  fuffer’d  to  ftand  Jong  in  Vefiels  of 
Wood.  The  Rain  that  falls  in  the  Month  of  March  is  more 
durable,  as  not  then  receiving  fo  many  Effluvia.  The  better 
to  fit  this  Water  for  Medicinal  Ufe,  ’tis  proper  to  keep  it  in 
earthen  Vefiels,  clofe  flopp’d  down  :  And  thus  if  it  be  col¬ 
lected,  not  in  Cities  and  Towns  as  it  runs  from  the  Spouts  of 
Houfes,  but  in  the  open  Fields,  it  may  be  kept  found  and  fer- 
viceable  for  feveral  Years. 

Next  to  Rain-water,  in  point  of  Goodnefs,  comes  that  of 
Rivers  :  But  as  Rivers  proceed  from  the  Springs  fituated  in  high 
and  mountainous  Places,  and  as  Rains  inercafe  thefe  Springs, 
which,  running  over  vaft  Trails  of  Land,  drink  up  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Matters  from  the  Earth  ;  hence  Rivers  become  more 
turbid  and  impure,  the  larger  Trails  of  Land  they  wafh  in 
their  Courfe.  Add  to  this,  that  they  take  up  numerous  hete¬ 
rogeneous  Parts  from  the  Bottom  they  run  upon,  whence  there 
often  arifes  a  confiderable  Difference  betwixt  Rain  and  River- 
water.  Laftly,  Rivers,  being  perpetually  expofed  to  the  free 
Air,  and  the  ACtion  of  the  Sun,  have  their  more  fubtile  Parts 
exhaled  and  railed  into  the  Atmofphere,  fo  as  to  fupply  the 
Matter  of  Clouds  and  Rain. 

There  is  likewife  a  great  Difference  between  the  Waters  of 
Rivers ;  for  thofe  that  have  a  fwift  Courfe,  or  run  violently 
down  from  the  Mountains,  where  they  rife,  into  the  lower 
Plains,  are  very  different  from  thofe  where  the  Courfe  is 
flack  and  gentle,  and  which  rife  in  lower  Places.  Thus 
the  rapid  Rivers  ufually  afford  a  light  and  fubtile  Water,  not 
greatly  fubjcct  to  Corruption  ;  tho’  fomewhat  improper  for  the 
feeding  and  nourifhing  of  Fifh,  becaufe  the  Rapidity  of  their 
Motion  prevents  the  Spawn  of  the  Fifh  from  clinging  to  their 
Banks,  fo  as  to  be  there  animated  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  But 
tho’  thefe  Rivers  of  fwift  Courfe  do  not  greatly  abound  with 
Fifh,  yet  thofe  they  produce  are  well-tafted  and  excellent:  Thus 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone ,  which  rife  from  the  h.igheft  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Grifons  Country,  are  found  to  be  much  lighter 
than  the  Waters  of  other  Rivers.  And  ’tis  remarkable,  that 
the  Ships  coming  out  of  the  River  Meyne  into  the  Rhine,  draw 
much  more  Water  in  the  latter  :  And  hence  the  Waters  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone  appear,  upon  Hydroftatical  Examination, 
nearly  to  approach  the  Lightnefs  of  Rain-water.  And  as  both 
thefe  Rivers  are  very  rapid,  their  Waters  are  hence  render'd  lefs 
corruptible,  and  therefore  allow’d,  for  internal  Medicinal  Ufe* 
to  excel  the  Waters  of  all  other  Rivers.  Thus  we  are  aflured, 
from  a  good  Writer  upon  the  Water  of  the  Rhone,  that  “  if 
“  it  be  kept  in  Wine-cellars,  put  up  into  large  earthen  Jars, 
“  fo  as  there  to  depofit  its  Sediment,  for  fome  Weeks  or 
“  Months  before  ’tis  drank,  it  thus  becomes  pure  and  excel- 
ii  lent;  and  will  afterwards  keep  many  Tears,  or  even  an 
<£  Age,  without  fpoiling  or  corrupting.”  Jacob.  Spon.  in 
Obfervation.  circa  Aquam  Rhodan.  in  Adi.  Erudit.  Ann.  1683. 
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The  Rivers  that  flow  gently,  differ  Jrom  the  former,  not 
3nly  on  account  of  the  immenfe  Quantities  of  fifh  they  breed, 
aut  alfo  becaufe  they  generally  run  on  fat  and  clayifh  Bottoms, 
)r  fuch  as  afford  proper  Bedding  and  Nutriment  to  f  ifh  ;  whence 
fuch  Rivers  are  not  fo  clear  and  cryftalline  as  thofe  of  a  rapid 
Courfe  :  But  then  fuch  Waters  are  of  a  fofter^  Nature,  and 
ferve  for  the  Purpofes  of  Wafhing,  Fulling,  Scouring,  £sV. 
without  any  confiderable  Addition  of  Soap,  from  hence  it 
nay  eafily  appear,  that  Rivers  are  not  at  all  alike,  or  equa  y 

it  for  Medicinal  Ufe  :  Thofe  to  be  chofen  for  this  Purpole  are 
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clear,  light,  do  not  eafily  corrupt,  and  receive  no  Alteration 
upon  the  Addition  of  Od  of  1  artar,  or  any  metalline  Solution. 
It  muft  be  conftantly  obfervcd,  that  Rivers  of  a  rapid  Courfe 
are  univerfally  more  wholfome  than  thofe  whicli  flow  flow  and 
gentle. 

Spring-waters  are  alfo  fometimes  obferved  to  differ  in  their  Vir¬ 
tues  ;  for  according  to  the  different  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  earthy 
Matters  they  meet  with  or  imbibe,  they  receive  a  different  Nature 
and  Difpofition  ;  whence  we-fcldom  find  Springs  of  a  perfectly 
pure  and  li^ht  Water.  The  greateft  Part  of  them  leave  a  copi¬ 
ous  earthy  Subftance  upon  Diftillation.  There  are  but  few  that 
do  not  turn  thick  with  metalline  Solutions,  or  alcaline  Salts : 
Some  of  them  contain  common  Salt ;  and  others  a  fubtile, 
volatile  Vitriol.  If  they  hold  common  Salt,  Oil  of  Tartar  will 
difcover  it,  by  turning  milky  therewith  :  If  they  contain  a 
Vitriolic  Principle,  the  Infufion  of  Galls,  or  Balauftines,  will 
manifeft  it  by  turning  black.  There  are  others  again,  that 
contain  fomewhat  of  Iron,  and  thence  have  a  ftyptic  Tafte, 
and  let  fall  anOker  upon  (landing.  ’Tis  therefore  the  Bufinefs 
of  Art  and  Induftry,  out  of  fo  large  a  Number  of  Springs 
wherewith  Nature  fupplies  us,  to  difcover  the  wholfomeft, 
which  are  known  by  their  Lightnefs,  Tranfparency,  Purity, 
Durability,  and  the  Trials  above-mention ’d.  This  Difference 
in  Spring- waters  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  fome  are  foft,  and 
others  hard,  the  latter  whereof  are  the  moft  durable,  and  indif- 
pofed  to  freeze  ;  whereas  the  former  more  eafily  turn  to  Ice. 
They  are  both  of  them  wholfome  and  medicinal,  if  properly 
fuited  to  the  Difeafe  and  Conftitution  of  the  Drinker  or  Pa¬ 
tient. 

Having  thus  {hewn  which  Waters  are  beft  fitted  for  Medici¬ 
nal  Ufe,  and  how  they  are  to  be  diftinguifh’d  and  examin’d,  we 
now  come  diredlly  to  prove  the  Excellence  and  univerfal  Virtue 
of  pure  Water  :  Our  firft  Pofition  is.  That  pure  and  light  Wa¬ 
ters  are  agreeable  to  the  different  Natures  and  Conftitutions  of 
all  Men  ;  for  fince  the  Circulation  of  the  Fluids  thro’  the 
Canals,  and  fineft  Veffels,  is  what  prefervesand  fecures  the  Body 
from  Corruption,  and  keeps  the  Blood  and  Juices  in  a  thin, 
moveable  State,  Water  muft  neceffarily  be  appropriated  to  the 
Continuance  of  Life.  The  Fluids  of  the  Body,  ferving  toNutri- 
tion  and  the  vital  Offices,  and  whereof  the  Solids  alfo  are  com- 
pofed,  actually  confift  both  of  Solids  and  Liquids  :  That  there 
are  folid  Parts  contain’d  in  the  Blood,  is  evident  upon  drying  it ; 
and  that  thefe  Parts  are  of  different  Natures,  fome  faline,  others 
undluous,  fome  mucilaginous,  and  others  earthy,  appears  to 
the.Senfes,  by  the  inflammable  Property  they  have  upon  Eva¬ 
poration,  and  other  Chymical  Experiments.  In  Abort,  they  are 
a  Number  of  heterogeneous  Parts  united  into  one  Whole,  which 
is  very  corruptible,  when  put  into  a  State  that  fits  it  for  Cor¬ 
ruption  ;  that  is,  a  State  of  Warmth,  Reft*,  and  Moifture.  To 
prevent  the  Fluids  from  thus  corrupting,  and  confequently  in- 
fefling  and  changing  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  it  is  necef- 
fary  they  fhould  never  ftagnate  or  colledl  together,  otherwife 
Corruption  would  immediately  enfue :  Whence  thefe  fubtile, 
folid  Particles,  both  undtuous  and  earthy,  fhould  not  only  be 
kept  in  perpetual  Motion  among  themfelves,  but  alfo  circulate 
in  a  progreffive  Motion  through  the  fineft  Tubes  of  the  Body, 
that  the  folid  Parts  of  the  Blood  may  be  divided  into  extremely 
fine  Globules,  by  the  Motion  of  Attrition,  or  Adlion  and  Re¬ 
action  between  the  Juices  and  the  fibrous  Parts.  Whence  ap¬ 
pears  theNeceffity  of  an  aereal,  aethereal  Fluid,  and  elaftic 
Principle,  along  with  a  large  Quantity  of  an  aqueous  Fluid  ; 
that  is,  the' Neceffity  of  pure  Water,  to  fecure  this  indifpenfa- 
ble  EffeCt.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  upon  examining  the  Blood 
taken  from  a  Man  in  Health,  we  find,  at  lead,  two  Parts  of 
a  Fluid,  for  one  of  a  dry  and  folid  Matter;  for  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  twelve  Ounces  of  Blood  to  contain  eight 
Ounces  of  a  liquid,  and  four  of  a  folid  Subftance.  Again, 
that  the  Blood  contains  a  large  Quantity  of  a  fubtile,  aereal, 
and  aethereal  Principle,  manifeiftly  appears  from  its  Bubbling  in 
Vacuo,  ' fo  as  to  run  over  the  Edges  of  a  cylindrical  Gla  fs, 
whereof  it  at  firft  poffeffed  only  one  half.  From  the  Whole 
we  infer,  that  nothing  is  more  wholfome,  nothing  better  fitted, 
or  more  neceffary  to  preferve  Life,  than  Water  ;  which  is  fo 
agreeable  to  the  Nature  of  the  human  Body,  and  without 
which  it  can  neither  fubfift,  nor  Life  be  long  preferved. 

Our  next  Pofition  is,  that  no  Remedy  can  more  effectually 
fecure  Health,  and  prevent  Difeafes,  than  pure  Water.  If  we 
ftriCtly  inquire  into  the  Caufe  of  rlealth,  we  lhall  find  it  to  be 
an  equable  and  free  Circulation  of  the  Juices  through  all  the 
Canals  of  the  Body,  even  the  fineft,  that  lead  to  the  Excretory 
DuCls.  For  by  this%  means  it  is,  that  what  proves  ferviceable 
and  fit  for  Nutrition,  remains  within,  feparated  for  Ufe  by  the 
proper  Strainers;  and  what  would  either  prove  ufelefs,  corrupti¬ 
ble,  and  inconvenient  to  the  Body,  is  difcharged.  And  here  it 
deferves  the  utmoft  Attention,  that  the  Excretions  of  the  Body 
do  not  fo  direClly,  fimply,  and  abfolutely  regard  Life,  as  they 
indiredly  regard  Health,  and  the  Exercife  of  all  the  Functions 
and  Offices,  infomuch  that  Health,  and  even  Life  itfelf,  may.be 
endangered,  without  any  Fault  in  the  Excretions.  Thus  ’tis 
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obvious,  that  from  violent  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  extreme  Pain 
Inflammation  of  the  Stomach,  and  the  fwallowing  of  Poifons* 
the  natural  Functions  of  the  Body  are  ftrongly  difordered* 
Neither  in  the  moft  obftinate  Chronical  Difeafes  are  the  Excre¬ 
tions  fo  much  to  be  regaldcd,  as  the  ObftruClions  of  the  glan¬ 
dular  Parts,  the  Indurations,  Corruptions  and  Sphacelations  of 
the  Vifcera,  and  Extravafations  of  the  Humours  :  So  likewifein 
Acute  Diftempers,  the  inflammatory  Difpofition  of  the  Blood 
is  principally  to  be  regarded.  ’Tis  therefore  an  equable  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  and  Juices  that  maintains  Health,  promotes 
the  Excretion  of  unneceffary  Subftances,  affords  a  convenient 
Nutriment  to  the  folid  Parts,  and  procures  to  the  Nerves  and 
fibres  that  moft  fubtile  fluid,  by  means  whereof  they  feel  and 
move.  But  whenever  this  free  and  equable  Motion  is  obftruCt- 
ed,  whether  by  an  Over-charge  of  Humours,  their  Vifcofity,  or 
by  Weaknefs  in  the  Spring  or  Fenfion  of  the  moving  Fibres, 
it  becomes  an  immediate  Occafion  to  Difeafes,  efpecially  thofe 
we  term  Chronical  ;  for  from  thefe  Caufes  proceed  Stagnations 
of  the  Juices  in  the  larger  and  fmaller  Veffels,  ObftruClions  in 
the  Excretory  Duds,  and  Indurations  in  the  Glandular  Parts  ; 
thefe  are  foon  followed  by  great  Impurities  of  the  Juices* 
caufing  Pains  and  fpafmodic  Disorders ;  and  not  long  after,  by 
Putrefactions,  which  are  the  Bane  of  Health,  and  the  dired 
Oppofite  to  Life.  And  thus  are  the  true  Caufes  of  Difeafes 
formed  in  the  Body. 

Every  one  who  perceives  the  Juftnefs  of  this  Defcription, 
will  readily  grant,  that  a  proper  Fluidity  of  the  Blood  is  highly 
neceffary,  to  procure  a  free  and  equable  Circulation;  by  means 
whereof  the  Veffels  are  kept  always  open,  ObftruClions  pre¬ 
vented,  Excretions  fecured.  Stagnations  and  Impurities  of  the 
Juices  hindered,  and  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes  cut  off.  And  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  in  Nature  a  better  difpofed  Remedy  for  procurirg 
this  neceffary  Fluidity  to  the  Blood,  we  leave  to  the  Judgment 
of  fober  and  experienced  Phyficians.  To  us  it  appears, "that  a 
pure  and  fubtile  Water  exquifitely  divides  the  folid  and  vifcid 
Parts  of  the  Blood  and  Juices,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  coagulating, 
or  coming  together  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  drinks  up  the 
ufelefs  and  recrementitious  Matters  of  various  Kinds,  whether 
earthy,  faline,  or  unCluous,  and  difcharges  them  by  the  pro¬ 
per  Outlets. 

And  hence,  we  conceive,  proceeds  the  Reafon  why  Drinkers 
of  Water,  provided  it  be  pure  and  excellent,  are  more  healthy, 
and  longer  lived,  than  fuch  as  drink  Wine,  or  Malt  Liquors  ; 
and  why  it  generally  gives  them  a  better  Appetite,  and  renders 
them  plump  and  flefhy.  For  certainly  Water  is  a  moft  appro¬ 
priated  Menftruum  to  diffolve  the  Aliment,  extraCl  its  Chyle, 
or  nutrimental  Part,  and  carry  it  through  all  the  innermoft  and 
fineft  Canals  of  the  Body.  Befides  this,  it  readily  wafhes  off 
and  diffolves  that  tough  vifcous  Slime,  which  lines  the  glandular 
Coats  of  the  Stomach,  and  Duodenum,  whereby  the  diffolving 
Juices  of  the  Inteftines,  which  are  the  immediate  Inftruments 
of  Digeftion,  may  more  plentifully  mix  with  the  Food,  and 
perform  their  Office.  There  goes  a  common  Opinion,  that 
the  drinking  of  W ater  is  pernicious  to  thofe  who  eat  Fruit:  But 
this  is  a  great  Miftake  ;  for  in  Spain ,  Portugal ,  and  France , 
Water  is  the  common  Liquor ;  and  yet  thofe  Nations  freelv 
eat  Fruit  all  the  Summer,  without  any  Inconvenience.  Again* 
thofe  who  drink  W ater,  are  obferved  to  have  much  founder 
and  whiter  Teeth,  than  others;  for  Putrefaction  and  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Teeth  is  caufed  by  the  Scurvy,  a  Difeafe  prevented 
by  the  drinking  of  pure  Water,  which  actually  cleanfes  and 
wafhes  the  Blood,  and  difcharges  the  Foulnefs  thereof.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Drinkers  of  Water  are  much  brifker  and  more 
alert  to  all  the  Adlions  both  of  Mind  and  Body,  than  fuch  as 
ufe  Malt  Liquors,  the  greateft  Parts  whereof  produce  clammy, 
vifcid,  and  fluggifh  Juices,  hardly  capable  of  paffing  through 
the  exquifitely  fine  Veffels  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ;  whence 
enfue  Indolence,  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Body,  and  an  In  difpo¬ 
fition  and  Dulnefs  of  the  Limbs,  both  to  Senfe  and  Motion. 
And  as  this  plainly  appears  to  be  Matter  of  Fa<Sl,  ’tis  the  more 
furprifing,  that  the  drinking  of  pure  Water,  which  is  fo  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  Prefervation  both  of  Life  and  Health,  fhould  be 
fo  perverfly,  and,  as  it  were,  unnaturally  naufeated  by  the 
People  of  our  Country,  whilft  it  is  as  ftrongly  coveted  and 
admired  in  other  Nations.  Such  Malt  Liquors  as  are  thick, 
and  highly  nutrimental,  lay  the  Foundations  of  many  Diforders 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  Northern  Countries,  more  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  Ufe  of  Brandies,  Spirits,  and  Strong  Waters, 
prevails.  It  is  certainly  much  better  for  all  Perfons  of  delicate 
Conftitutions,  and  fedentary  Lives,  to  accuftom  themfelves  to 
the  drinking  of  the  fineft  and  pureft  W ater,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  Wine,  to  render  it  more  acceptable. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  lingular  Efficacy  of  Water,  by 
way  of  Prevention,  we  come  next  to  examine  what  it  will 
perform  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes.  ‘  Phyficians  divide  all  Diftem¬ 
pers  into  Acute  and  Chronical.  Of  the  Acute  Kind,  the 
principal  are  Fevers ;  which  from  the  Structure  cf  the  Body, 
and  the  Laws  of  Motion,  appear  to  be  an  Increafe  of  the  Blood’s 
Velocity  and  Force,  fo  as  to  diftend  both  the  folid,  or  fibrous 
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and  fluid  Paris  of  the  Body  beyond  their  natural  Size  5  this 
5'nereafe:  of  Motion  having  a  Tendency  either  to  overcome  end 
ilife barge  the  Caufe  of  the  Diforder,  or  to  deftroy  the  Machine 
ltfelf.  Whence  there  enfues  either  Recovery,  Death,  or  a  De¬ 
pravation  of  fome  Parts  of  the  Machine,  when  the  Difeafe  ter¬ 
minates  in  another.  And  thus  Nature,  which  is  often  her  own 
heft  Phyfician,  fometimes  alfo  produces  Difeafes  and  Death. 
But  here  we  muft  by  no  means  confound  the  rational  Soul  with 
Nature,  which  is  a  Word  weufe  to  fignify  the  Stru&ure,  Me- 
chanifm,  and  Contrivance  of  the  Body,  acting  with  certain 
Powers,  according  to  certain  necefiary  and  mechanical  Laws, 
afligned  it  by  its  Maker.  A  Phyfician  therefore,  in  the  prefent 
imperfedh  State  of  Medicine,  can  do  no  more  than  fupply  a  pro¬ 
per  Matter  to  this  augmented  Motion  in  continued  Fevers, 
during  the  whole  Time  they  thus  regularly  continue  ;  for  they 
have  their  own  natural  Periods,  that  cannot  hitherto  be  fafely 
flopped  by  Art.  This  increafed  Motion  and  Diftention  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  great  Heat,  which  violently  diffipates  the  fluid 
Part  of  the  Blood  and  Juices,  fo  neceffary  to  Life  ;  whence 
the  principal  Intention  is  to  fupply  this  fluid  Part,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  waftes.  And  as  the  Tendency  of  this  increafed  Mo¬ 
tion  is  to  break  through  the  Obftrudtions,  that  caufe  the  Dif¬ 
order,  the  Blood  can  by  no  means  make  its  way,  unlefs  fuffi- 
ciently  thinned  and  diluted  with  a  proper  Fluid  ;  but,  thus 
affifted,  it  may  allay  the  Heat  and  Inflammation,  propel  the 
ftagnating  Juices,  and  difeharge  the  offending  Matter  that  caufes 
the  Mifchief.  And  Experience  fhews,  that  if  Water  be  not 
the  only  thing,  there  is  no  better  Remedy  yet  found  for  this 
kind  of  Fever,  than  a  free  and  large  Ufe  thereof.  Whence 
Hippocrates ,  and  others,  highly  recommend  an  aqueous  Ptifan 
for  this  Purpofe.  And  accordingly,  by  this  alone,  with  the 
Afliftance  of  Reft,  and  temperate  Warmth,  the  moft  violent 
Fevers  have  frequently  been  cured,  without  any  other  Medi¬ 
cine.  All  that  the  beft  Phyficians  do  in  thefe  Cafes,  is  either 
to  bleed  at  the  Beginning,  where  the  Body  is  full;  or  to  exhi¬ 
bit  an  Emetic,  if  the  Diftemper  is  feated  in  the  firft  Paflages  ; 
or  to  preferibe  a  Sudorific,  in  order  to  expel  the  offending  Caufe, 
in  the  moft  expeditious  manner  ;  but  after  this,  through  the 
whole  Courfe  of  the  Diftemper,  they  give  nothing  more  than 
cooling,  moiftening,  and  perfpirative  Remedies.  The  Caution 
required  in  the  Ufe  of  Water  for  this  Diftemper,  is  not  to  give 
it  too  cold,  efpecially  near  the  Crifis,  and  when  there  is 
Reafon  to  fear  an  Inflammation  in  the  firft  Paflages,  nor  when 
the  Body  is  ftiff  and  rigid,  and  the  external  Parts  parched  and 
bound  up;  but  to  wait  for  the  Time  when  there  appears  a  Dif- 
pofition  to  fweat ;  for  then  ’tis  ever  proper  to  give  Water  in  a 
large  Quantity. 

This  is  agreeable  to  the  Advice  of  the  beft  Phyficians,  and 
particularly  infilled  on  by  Lommius ,  in  his  excellent  Difcourfe 
of  Fevers. 

Thofe  called  Chronical  Difeafes  generally  arife  from  an 
Obftrudlion  of  the  Vifcera  and  glandulous  Parts,  or  a  Surcharge 
and  Foulnefs  of  the  Juices,  with  a  Stagnation  thereof  in  the 
larger  Veflels;  all  which,  according  to  the  Rules  both  of  Rea¬ 
fon"  and  Experience,  are  therefore  to  be  removed  in  order  to  a 
Cure  :  But  to  procure  this  Effcdt,  there  is  not  a  more  fervice- 
able  Remedy  than  pure  Water.  How  eminently  ferviceable 
the  Medicinal  Waters,  both  of  hot  and  cold  Springs,  are,  for 
this  Purpofe,  is  a  thing  manifeft  by  Experience.  But  the 
greater  Part  of  their  Efficacy,  in  this  refpedl,  is,  beyond  all 
Difpute,  owing  to  the  Quantity  of  pure  elementary  Water 
they  contain  ;  for  it  were  infignificant  to  exhibit  in  thefe  Di- 
ftempers  the  mineral  volatile  Spirit,  and  the  Salt,  which 
fuch  Waters  contain,  without  that  purely  aqueous  Part.  And 
accordingly  there  are  numerous  Inftances  of  pure  and  light  Wa¬ 
ter,  which,  without  containing  any  Mineral  Ingredients,  prove 
of  extraordinary  Efficacy  in  the  Cure  of  Chronical  Difeafes. 
The  Eftedl  therefore  can  poffibly  be  -aferibed  to  nothing  elfe, 
but  the  pure  Water.  Of  this  Kind  there  are  numerous  Springs 
in  Germany ,  the  Waters  whereof,  being  pure  and  fubtile,  tho’ 
plentifully  abounding  with  Air  and  AEther,  prove  curative  of 
moft  Chronical  Diftempers ;  particularly  the  Stone,  the  Gout, 
the  Rheumatifm,  the  Scurvy,  and  Weaknefs  in  the  Limbs ; 
and  by  procuring  the  requifite  Fluidity  to  the  Humours,  they 
remedy  Suppreffions  of  the  Haemorrhoids  and  Menfes. 

As  there  is  therefore  fufficient  Reafon  to  perfuade  us,^  that 
the  Wholfomenefs  of  many  Springs  depends  upon  the  Good- 
nefs  of  their  Waters,  it  follows,  that  where  other  pure  Waters 
are  procurable,  thefe  likewife  will  have  the  fame  Effects.  And 
this  alfo  is  confirmed  by  Experience,  as  may  appear  from  the 
Teftimonies  of  Rivcrius ,  Oper.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  24.  Celfus ,  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  1 5-  Rallonius ,  Lib.  1.  Epidem.  p.  106.  Sylvaticus,  Cap.  1. 
Obfervat.  I.  Marti  anus,  Rondeletius ,  Avifenna ,  Lib.  1.  Seel.  2. 
Cap.  16.  p.  102.  and  others,  who  (hew,  that  the  drinking  of 
Water  has  cured  Obftructions  of  the  Menfes,  the  Head-ach, 
Ophthalmias,  Colds,  Rheums,  Inflammations,  the  Gout,  the 
Colic  bV.  being  ufed  either  cold  or  warm,  as  the  Stomach  can 
bear,  *or  the  weak  State  of  the  Nerves  requires. 

Of  what  fingular  Efficacy  pure  hot  Water  is,  both  by  way 
nf  Prefervative  and  Cure,  appears  from  the  Nature  and  Ufe 


of  Tea-drinking  :  For  ’tis  certainly  a  Miftake  to  attribute  all 
the  good  Eftedts  of  Tea  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant.  The 
principal  Virtue  of  this  Infufion  is  doubtlefs  ov/ing  to  the 
Quantity  of  the  pure  hot  Water  employed  in  the  Making; 
whilft  the  Herb  by  its  Aftringency  prevents  the  Fibres  of  the 
Body  from  being  too  much  relaxed  and  weakened  thereby. 
Therefore,  as  numerous  Difeafes  are  attended  with  a  ftron°- 
Contraction  of  the  Fibres,  all  Phyficians,  who  are  well  verfed 
in  Pradtice,  will  be  cautious  of  indulging  too  free  an  Ufe  of 
this  aftringent  Ingredient  in  fuch  Cafes. 

That  Tea  is  an  Aftringent  or  Styptic  Plant,  appears  by  feve- 
ral  Experiments,  as  particularly  becaufe,  like  Oak-bark,  Ba- 
lauftines,  and  other  aftringent  Vegetables,  it  turns  inky  with  a 
Solution  of  Iron,  or  the  Chalybeate  Waters.  See  The  a. 

And,  to  fpeak  a  ferviceable  Truth,  we  have  in  our  own 
Country  many  Plants,  whofe  Virtues  far  exceed  thofe  of  the 
Indian  Tea  :  And  Choice  fhould  be  made  of  thefe  Plants  for 
Medicinal  Ufe,  according  to  the  Difference  of  Diftempers. 
Thus,  for  Example,  in  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  Paul’s  Betony 
is  proper  ;  common  Betony,  in  Diforders  of  the  Nerves ;  Bauni 
and  Penyroyal,  in  Diforders  of  the  Uterus  ;  Ground-ivy,  in 
Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys  ;  Buck-bean,  in  the  Scurvy,  lAc.  being 
feverally  made  into  Tea,  with  the  pureft  Water,  and  drank  hot. 
Again,  common  Chamomile  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed  in  the 
way  of  Tea,  againft  the  Colic;  Parfley,  in  the  Stone;  the 
Ranunculus,  in  the  moift  Afthma.  Rofemary  Tea  is  by  many 
recommended  as  excellent  in  nervous  Difeafes,  roiz.  the  Epi- 
lepfy,  Palfy,  and  Apoplexy  ;  and  for  defending  the  Body,  and 
preventing  the  catching  of  Cold  ;  efpecially  if  made  with  the 
Flowers  of  the  Plant.  But,  in  all  I  ea,  ’tis  a  Caution  of  Mo¬ 
ment,  that  the  Water  defigned  for  the  Infufion  be  not  long 
boiled,  but  immediately  poured  upon  the  Plant  as  foon  as  it 
fimmers  ftrongly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Lofs  of  its  more  fub¬ 
tile  Parts. 

It  remains,  that  we  {hew  Water  to  be  an  univerfal  Remedy, 
as  it  agrees  not  only  with  all  Conftitutions,  but  in  all  the  Indi¬ 
cations  of  Diftempers.  And,  firft,  the  Drinking  of  Water  is 
ferviceable  in  every  Complexion.  In  the  Sanguine,  and  thofe 
of  a  foft  Habit  of  Body,  who  have  but  few  of  the  fineft  kind 
of  Veflels,  it  caufes  the  Blood  and  Juices  to  circulate  freely  ; 
which  in  this  Conftitution  would  otherwife  flow  but  flowly, 
and  fo  be  fubjedt  to  generate  Obftrudtions  in  the  Vifcera.  In 
bilious  Habits,  where  the  Humours  are  in  brifk  Motion,  it 
allays  the  exceffive  Heat,  which  would  otherwife  evaporate  the 
iin£tuous  Parts  of  the  Blood  through  the  widened  Tubes  and 
Pores  of  the  Body.  It  likewife  proves  extremely  ferviceable, 
by  diluting  and  thinning  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Blood  and  Juices, 
in  Perfons  of  melancholy  and  phlegmatic  Conftitutions. 

Again,  Water  proves  agreeable  to  Perfons  of  all  Ages. 
Children  are  frequently  fubjedt  to  violent  Diforders  from  the 
Vifcidity  and  Acrimony  of  the  Milk  they  feed  on,  in  which 
Cafe,  befides  Abforbents,  diluting  aqueous  Remedies  are  of 
great  Service.  In  Youth,  the  Surcharge  and  Thicknefs  of  the 
nutritious  Humours  produce  various  Difeafes  ;  fuch  as  Colds, 
and  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  which  are  excellently  remedied  by 
the  Ufe  of  diluting  Liquors.  And  the  fame  holds  true  of  the 
Difeafes  of  grown  Perfons,  and  Perfons  in  Years ;  in  all  which 
the  drinking  of  Water  is  ferviceable.  For  Men  of  full  Growth 
are  very  fubjedt  to  Inflammations  and  Fevers,  and  old  Men  to 
fuch  Diforders  as  proceed  from  Stoppages  and  Obftrudtions ;  in 
which  Circumftances,  there  can  nothing  be  given  more  proper 
than  the  fineft  Water,  eitherhot  or  cold.  We  find,  by  daily  Ex¬ 
perience,  what  fevere  Diforders  are  occafion’d  by  Irregularity  in 
the  Menftrual  and  Haemorrhoidal  Flux,  to  reduce  which  to  their 
natural  Periods,  and  preferve  them  in  their  proper  Courfe,  I  am 
convinced  from  practical  Obfervations,  that  nothing  is  more 
eftedtual  than  diluting  aqueous  Remedies. 

’Tis  well  known,  that  a  Fulnefs  of  Blood  and  Juices  brings 
on  many  Diftempers ;  but,  to  prevent  this  Fulnefs,  the  moft 
appropriated  thing  is  hot  Water,  made  into  an  Infufion  with 
Herbs;  which  thus,  by  diffolving  the  glutinous  Plumours,  pre¬ 
vents  the  Mafs  of  Blood  from  increafing  too  faff.  A  free  Ufe 
of  Water  is  no  lefs  ferviceable  in  purifying  bad  Juices;  as  it 
readily  wafties  off  their  impure  faline,  and  drofiy  Parts,  through 
all  the  excretory  Paflages  of  the  Body.  Befides  this,  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  Water  promotes  all  the  Evacuations,  preferves  the  Belly 
foluble,  keeps  the  urinary  Paflages  open,  waffles  and  cleanfes 
the  fame  from  the  Adhefion  of  gravelly  or  ftony  Matter,  and 
powerfully  promotes  that  moft  healthy  Difeharge  of  infenlibre 
Perfpiration.  Laftly,  Water  is  the  effectual  Vehicle  of  all 
other  Remedies.  Thus  Antifcorbutics,  and  vegetable  Medi- 
cines  appropriated  to  cleanfe  the  Blood,  prove  ot  little  service 
in  corredting  the  Depravities  of  the  Humours,  unlefs  by  the 
Afliftance  of  Water  their  Virtue  be  carried  into  the  Juices  and 
remote  Parts  of  the  Body,  in  the  form  of  Decoctions  °r  I11- 
fufions.  To  fum  up  all,  in  whatever  Cafes  there  is  a  Ncceflity 
either  for  altering,  evacuating,  opening,  or  relelving,  ata 

is  at  all  times  the  beft  of  Remedies. 

As  Water  is  thus  extenfively  ufeful,  it  may  J>e  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  they  who  cannot  procure  the  pureft  and  be  or 
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thereof  for  Medicinal  Ufe,  mud  ferve  thcmfelves  with  fuch 
Rain  or  River-water  as  can  be  had  >  but  if  thefe  be  not  obtain¬ 
able  in  tolerable  Purity,  the  beft  way  is  to  diftil  them  ;  or  elfe, 
upon  a  flight  boiling,  to  correCt  them,  by  the  Addition  .of  cal¬ 
cin'd  Hardhorn.  It  is  doubtlefs  a  lingular  Benefit  of  Nature, 
to  have  large  Cities  and  Countries  well  watered  with  wholfome 
Springs,  whifch  thus  bountifully  fupply  fo  much  better  Remedies 
than  thofe  of  the  Shops.  If  every  prudent  and  difinterefted  Phy- 
fician  would  carefully  examine  into  the  Waters  of  the  Place 
where  he  refides,  he  might  thence  affuredly  praCtife  more  to 
the  Satisfaction  of  himfelf,  and  Service  of  his  Patients,  than  in 
the  common  way,  by  the  mifcellaneous  Ufe  of  numberlefs  un¬ 
certain  Remedies.  F.  Hoffman.  .  . 

From  what  has  been  faid  above,  the  great  Ufes  and  Advan¬ 
tages  of  drinking  Water,,  both  with  refpeCt  to  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Difeafes,  will  be  fufficiently  evident  to  every  intel¬ 
ligent  Reader.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  diftill’d 
Waters.  . 

Of  Diflilled  and  Medicated  Waters. 

The  Waters  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  Shops  are  either  fim¬ 
ple,  compound ,  or  medicated.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  pro¬ 
curing  fimple  Waters  from  Plants  by  Diftillation,  fuited  to  the 
Natures  of  the  particular  Vegetables  made  ufe  of.  The  Inftru- 
ments  ufually  employ’d  in  the  Diftillation  of  fimple  Waters,  are 
of  two  Kinds,  commonly  call’d  the  hot  and  the  cold  Stilt. 
The  Contrivance  of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  fufficiently  in  every  one’s 
Acquaintance,  fo  as  to  want  no  Defcription  ;  and  the  Reafort 
why  it  hath  been  called  the  cold  Still,  feefns  to  be,  becaufe  no 
more  Heat  is  required  than  to  raife  a  Vapour,  which  is  returned 
down  flowly  by  Drops  into  a  Receiver.  The  other  is  a  Copper 
Veffel,  worked  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  which  boils  the  Materials* 
and  fends  over  the  moft  volatile  Parts  in  an  hot  Steam,  which 
js  condenfed,  and  cooled  in  its  Defcent  by  a  long  fpiral  Pipe, 
contained  in  a  Veffel  of  cold  Water,  called  its  Refrigeratory } 
from  whence  it  falls  in  a  continual  Stream. 

The.  firft  of  thefe  feems  beft.  fitted  to  draw  off  the  Virtues  of 
thofe  Simples,  which  are  valued  for  their  fine  Flavour  when 
green,  which  is  very  fubjeCt  to  be  loft  in  drying.  Thus  Baum, 
Meadow-fweet,  damafk  or  white  Rofes,  and  all  things  of  the 
like  Properties  in  this  refpeCt,  give  over  much  finer  fcented 
Waters  this  way,  than  by  the  hot  Still  ;  the  Heat  there  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  Quantity  of  Water  neceffary  to  prevent  their 
burning  to  the  Still,  very  much  injuring  their  natural  Flavours. 
But  when  thus  managed,  they  require  no  Water  to  be  put  to 
them,  nor  to  be  bruifed,  but  fhould  be  committed  to  the  Still, 
juft  as  they  are  frelh  gathered  ;  and  as  much  is  to  be  drawn  off 
as  their  natural  Moifture  will  allow  ;  the  Fire  required  in  this 
Cafe  being  not  fufficiCnt  to  caufe  an  Empyreuma,  becaufe  it  is 
pnly  juft  enough  to  make  the  Top  of  the  Still  moderately  warm. 
Whoever  hath  feen  what  in  the  Shops  is  called  a  Rofe-cake, 
may  eafiiy  conceive  in  what  Condition  the  Materials  are  left, 
which  are  thus  diftill’d.  And  as  to  the  Damafk-rofes  in  parti¬ 
cular,  after  they  have  been  thus  treated,  they  will  give  to  a  De- 
coCtion  all  their  purgative  Virtue,  and  make  the  Syrup  ordered 
with  them  better  than  when  managed  any  other  way.  And  it 
is  not  only  very  remarkable  concerning  Materials  thus  to  be  or¬ 
dered,  that  they  are  hurt  by  the  leaft  Mixture  of  Water,  which 
makes  it  a  Rule  to  gather  them  dry,  whilft  the  Sun  is  upon 
them,  and  commit  them  forthwith  to  the  Still,  in  order  to  have 
their  Scents  in  Perfection ;  but  that  even  bruifing  them  deftroys 
their  fine  Flavour,  as  any  one  may  be  eafiiy  convinced  by  Trial, 
j Boerhaaue,  however,  diredts  thefe  Vegetables  to  be  gather’d 
with  the  Dew  upon  them. 

But  the  latter  Contrivance  of  the  hot  Still  feems  beft  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raife  thofe  Materials  which  have  vigorous,  ftrong  Scents, 
and  which  will  not  be  injured  by  Fire,  or  any  Mixture  of  com¬ 
mon  Water  with  them*  fuch  as  Hyffop,  Penyroyal,  and  the 
like,  which  from  their  natural  Production  have  fomething  hot 
and  fiery  iri  them.  But  then  we  are  taught  by  common  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  thefe  give  over  their  Virtues  this  way  much  better 
when  dried,  than  when  green,  as  every  one  may  obferve  in  In- 
fufion  or  DecoCtion  of  thefe  things ;  for,  when  green,  they  make 
either  of  them  more  foul,  and  yield  lefs  Tafte  of  the  Plant,  than 
when  dried  j  and  the  Water  fo  drawn  hath  the  fame  Difad- 
vantages. 

That  Diverfity  in  the  Materials  coming  under  this  Manage¬ 
ment,  which  requires  fuch  different  Treatment,  feems  chiefly 
to  confift  in  this  :  The  lighter  and  finer  Rented  Plants,  whofe 
natural  Flavours  cannot  be  preferved  to  them  in  drying,  and 
which  we  moft  covet  to  preferve  in  their  diftill’d  Waters,  are 
Beft  ordered  by  a  flow  Heat,  without  any  Mixture  ;  becaufe  by 
their  drying,  it  appears,  that  their  proper  Juices  are  the  beft  and 
only  Vehicles  for  thofe  Flavours.  But  Things,  whofe  Scents 
and  Medicinal  Properties  confift  in  fomewhat  more  grofs  and 
fixed  than  will  exhale  with  their  natural  Moiftures,  do  better 
give  out  to  common  Water,  by  Infufion,  thofe  very  Parts 
which  we  want  to  force  from  them  by  Diftillation  ;  and  in  no¬ 
thing  are  we  more  obvioufly  direCted  by  Nature,  than  in  this 
Procedure.  Where  we  want  to  blend  .fomething  into  this  Form, 
Vol.  I. 
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that  is  fo  light  and  volatile,  as  not  to  fubfift  in  open  Air  any 
longer  than  it  is  in  its  Growth,  it  is  certainly  beft  removed  from 
the  Condition  Nature  left  it  in,  into  an  Inftrument,  where,  as 
it  dries*  thofe  volatile  Parts  can  be  collected  and  preferved. 
And  what  we  call  the  cold  Still  is  fuch  an  Inftrument,  where 
the  drying  of  the  Plant  or  Flower  is  only  forwarded  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  Warmth  ;  and  all  that  arifes  from  it,  is  faved  for  the  Pur- 
pofes  of  Medicine.  But  when  what  we  want  from  a  Plant  is 
not  volatile,  enough  to  rife  with  its  natural  Juice  in  leifurely 
drying,  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  think  this  way  infufficient  to 
raife  it,  and  therefore  We  muft  have  rccourfe  to  fuch  Means  as 
have  been  taken  Notice  of  in  the  other  Procefs  of  the  hot  Still. 
Quine  ey's  PrceleEl. 

An  Example  of  a  Water  procur'd  by  the  cold  Still ,  from 

Boerhaave. 

Take  Rofemary,  frefh  gather’d,  in  its  Perfection,  with  the 
Morning  Dew  upon  it,  and  lay  it  lightly  and  unbruifed 
upon  the  broad  round  Plate  within  the  common  cylindri¬ 
cal  Furnace,  the  Plate  being  firft  made  clean,  and  fixed  at 
the  Height  of  two  or  three  Inches.  Then  cover  the  Fur¬ 
nace  with  its  large  conical  Still-head,  and  apply  a  Glafs 
Receiver  to  the  Nofe  thereof.  In  the  Fire-place  of  the 
Furnace  put  a  lighted  Coal,  that  does  not  fmoke,  and 
raife  an  equable  Degree  of  Heat,  not  exceeding  eighty-five 
Degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  j  and  let  this  Heat 
be  kept  up  fo  long  as  any  Liquor  comes  over.  Then  take- 
ing  away  the  Plant,  put  in  frefh,  and  proceed  as  before  ; 
continuing  to  do  this  fucceffively,  till  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  the  Water  be  procured.  Let  this  diftilled  Liquor  be 
kept  at  Reft,  in  a  clean  Glafs,  clofe  ftopped,  for  fome 
Days,  in  a  cold  Place ;  whereby  it  will  become  limpid,, 
and  have  the  Tafte  and  Odour  of  the  Plant. 

REMARKS. 

\  ’  ■  " 

In  this  Water  are  contained  the  Liquor  of  Dew,  conftfting  of 
its  own  proper  Parts,  which  are  difficultly  feparated  from  the 
Plant,  and  cleave  to  it  even  in  the  drying.  This  Dew  alfo, 
by  flicking  to  the  Outfide,  receives  the  liquid  Parts  of  the 
Plant,  which  being  elaborated  the  Day  before,  and  exhaling 
in  the  Night,  are  hereby  detained  ;  fo  that  they  concrete  to¬ 
gether  into  one  external  Liquid,  which  is  often  vifeid,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  Wax,  Manna,  Honey,  &c.  This  Water  alfo  con¬ 
tains  the  Fluid  which  exhales  from  the  Veffels  of  the  Rofe- 
mary,  and  which  principally  confifts  of  fimple  Water,  as 
appears  upon  long  Handing  in  an  open  Veffel,  when  the 
Tafte  and  Odour  vaniftiing,  leave  an  infipid  Water  behind. 
Another  Part  of  this  Water  is  that  fubtile,  volatile  Subftance, 
which  gives  the  Plant  its  peculiar  Tafte  and  Odour  ;  for  thefe 
the  Senfes  difeover  in  it ;  but  the  Remains  of  the  Procefs 
fcarce  afford  any  thing  thereof.  This  fame  Water  feems  alfo 
to  contain  Seeds,  or  other  little  Bodies,  which  in  a  certain 
time  ufually  grows  into  a  kind  of  thin,  whitifh  Weed, 
fufpended  in  the  Middle  of  the  Water  ;  and,  daily  increafing 
or  fpreading  itfelf,  becomes  a  Mucilage,  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  firft. 

I  have  kept  thefe  Waters  undifturbed  in  feparate  well-clofed 
Veffels,  and  obferved,  that  in  a  Year’s  time,  they  began  to 
appear  thick,  which  Thicknefs  gradually  increafed  every 
Year,  till  at  length  the  whole  Liquor  grew  roapy  or  muci¬ 
laginous.  Hence  this  Water  contains  the  elementary  Water, 
and  prefixing  Spirit  of  the  Plant,  a  Spirit  fmall  in  Bulk,  but 
rich  in  Virtue,  and  exhibiting  the  fpecific  Smell  and  Tafte  of 
the  SubjeCt.  This  Water,  therefore,  in  exhaling,  proves  a 
Vehicle  to  that  Spirit  which  contains  in  a  fmall,  fubtile,  ex¬ 
tremely  volatile,  and  thence  eafiiy  feparable  Subftance,  the 
particular  Virtue  of  the  Plant,  leaving  the  Remainder ,  ex- 
haufted  in  this  refpeCt  :  And  hence  proceeds  the  Medicinal 
Virtue  of  thefe  Waters,  which  principally  depends  upon  their 
native  Spirit.  For  this  Spirit,  having  a  brifk  Mobility  in  moft 
Plants,  affeCts  the  Nerves,  and  raifes  the  Spirits  in  cafe  of 
their  Depreffiom  But  befides  this  common  Principle  of 
ACtion,  Plants  have  another  peculiarly  appropriated  to  each, 
and  of  wonderful  Efficacy  :  This,  in  the  Language  of  Para - 
c  elf  us,  is  called  their  Appropriated  E fence. 

The  odoriferous  Scents,  both  of  Lavender  and  of  Baum,  agree 
in  this,  that  they  excite  the  languid  Nerves ;  but  the  Smell  of 
Lavender,  befides  this,  has  another  particular  Virtue,  and  fo 
has  Baum.  From  the  Virtue  of  Plants  proceed  wonderful 
EffeCts  in  the  Body,  which  can  only  be  learnt  from  a  faithful 
Hiftory  of  Plants,  where  their  Virtues,  founded  upon  Expe¬ 
rience,  are  delivered.  This  peculiar  Virtue  has  often  a  con¬ 
trary  EffeCt  to  the  common.  The  Indian  Hyacinth  has  an 
extremely  fragrant  Odour,  but  excites  ftrange  Spafms  in  Hy¬ 
pochondriacal  Men,  and  Hyfterical  Women.  Rue  alfo  dif- 
fufes  a  very  ftrong  Scent,  which  cures  the  Spafms  occafioned 
by  the  former  Odour. 

We  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  human  Induftry  has  diffiovereJ, 
that  this  fine  Vapour  of  Plants  is  productive  of  thofe  ftrange 
Effects  occafioned  by  vegetable  Concretes,  as  wdlin  the  way 
7  P 
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of  Evacuants,  as  Alteratives ;  becaufe  if  this  alone  be  totally 
feparated  from  Medicinal  or  Poifonous  Plants,  the  Remain- 
tier,  tho’  without  almoft  any  feniible  Lofs  of  Weight,  lofes 
all  that  Efficacy.  Hence  a  Chymift  Ihould  be  cautious  and 
referved  in  affigning  the  Virtues  of  thefe  Waters,  and  learn 
for  fome  time  before  he  pronounces  with  Certainty.  From 
thefe  Obfervations  we  may  fay,  that  thefe  Waters  will  fre¬ 
quently  cure  Fainting,  and  prove  agreeable  in  tire  way  of  Pep- 
f  ume  j  for  nothing  more  diredlly  proves  more  refrefhing,  and 
enlivening  to  the  Brain  and  Spirits,  than  fuch  a  Water  of 
Baum  or  Rue,  each  of  them  full  of  the  refpedtive  Spirit  of 
the  Plants. 

If  the  Veil'd  be  clofe  flopped,  and  fet  in  a  cool  Place,  the  Wa¬ 
ters  will  retain  their  Virtues  for  a  Year  ;  but  if  negligently 
kfept,  or  any  Crack  fhould  happen  in  the  Glafs,  their  ex¬ 
tremely  volatile  Spirit  fecretly  flies  off,  and  leaves  the  Water 
vapid.  Our  Experiment  alfo  fhews  us,  what  it  is  which 
Plants  lofe  by  being  dry’d  in  the  Summer’s  Sun,  viz.  The 
Water,  and  the  Spirit  we  have  been  deferibing.  Hence  alfo 
we  know  the  Nature  of  that  Fluid,  which  firft  rifes  from 
Plants  in  Diftillation,  and  what  that  Matter  properly  is  in 
Plants,  which  gives  their  peculiar  Odour,  that  is,  their  pre- 
fiding  Spirit.  Laflly,  we  hence  learn,  in  fome  meafure, 
what  thofe  Effluvia  are,  which  principally,  in  the  Summer 
Seafon,  and  the  open  Air,  exhale  from  Vegetables  ;  for  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  thefe  conftant  Exhalations  of  Plants, 
efpecially  in  the  Day-time,  have  a  great  Agreement  in  their 
peculiar  Nature  with  the  Liquor  produced  in  our  prefent  Pro- 
cefs,  tho’  differing  in  this,  that  the  Exhalation  is  made  from 
Parts  continually  recruited  by  the  Root  j  whilft  in  our  Expe¬ 
riment  thofe  Parts  alone  are  eolle&ed,  which  are  driven  off 
from  the  Plants,  after  being  gathered,  and  no  longer  fupplied 
with  frefh  Nourifhment.  Whence  the  diligent  and  ingenious 
Dr.  Hales  obferves,  in  his  Vegetable  Statics,  that  the  Diftil- 
lation  of  the  Juice  received  in  Glafs  Veflels,  artificially  ap¬ 
plied  to  recent  Incifions  of  Plants,  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  is 
of  a  different  Kind  from  common  Diflillations. 

Hence  we  may  unaerftand,  that  the  various,  peculiar,  and 
often  furprifing  Virtues  of  Plants,  may  be  widely  diffufed 
thro’ the  Air,  and  carried  to  a  vaft  Diflance  by  the  Winds. 
So  that  we  muff  not  prefently  account  as  Fables  what  we 
find  related  in  the  Hiflory  of  Plants,  concerning  the  fur¬ 
prifing  Effects  of  Effluvia.  The  Shade  of  the  Walnut  gives 
the  Head-ach,  and  makes  the  Body  coftive.  The  Effluvia  of 
the  Poppy  procure  Sleep.  The  Vapour  of  the  Yew-tree  is 
reputed  mortal  to  thofe  who  fleep  under  it ;  and  the  Smell  of 
Bean-bloffoms,  if  long  continued,  diforders  the  Senfes.  The 
flrong  Adlion  of  the  Sun  upon  Plants  certainly  raifes  Exhala¬ 
tions  of  great  Efficacy,  by  means  of  the  Spirits  they  diffufe  ; 
and  the  Motions  of  the  Winds  carry  them  to  a  great  Diflance. 
The  dark  Shades  of  thick  Woods,  where  Vapours  are  con- 
traded,  occaflon  various  Difeafes,  and  often  Death,  to  thofe 
who  reflde  among  them,  as  appears  by  melancholy  Examples 
in  America ,  which  abounds  with  poifonous  Trees.  For  this 
Spirit  of  Plants  is  a  thing  peculiar  to  each  Species,  abfolutely 
inimitable,  nor  producible  by  Art :  It  has  therefore  Virtues 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  fuch  as  are  flrangely  agreeable  to  the 
human  Spirits.  But  becaufe  the  Spirits  of  fome  Plants  are 
very  manifefl  to  the  Senfes,  whilft  thofe  of  others  fcarce  af- 
fe£l  our  Organs  of  Smell  and  Tafte  by  any  fenfible  Adion, 
the  Chymifts  have  chiefly  deftin’d  to  this  firft  Procefs  thofe 
Plants  which  are  remarkable  for  their  grateful  Odour.  Such 
as  thofe  of  the  following  fhort  Catalogue,  for  Example, 
taken  from  the  European  Officinals,  and  a  few  of  the 
Indian . 

PLANTS. 


Angelica, 

Fennel, 

Anife, 

Feverfew, 

Bafil, 

Galangal, 

Baum, 

The  Garlicks, 

Bays, 

Heartwort, 

The  Calamints, 

Hyffop, 

Calamus  Aromaticus,. 

Jell  amine. 

Caraway, 

Lavender, 

Cardamon, 

Leeks, 

Caffia  Aromatics, 

Lemons, 

Catmint, 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Celeri, 

Lily-white, 

Chamomile, 

Lovage, 

Chervil, 

Mace, 

Cinnamon, 

Marjoram, 

Citron, 

Marum  Syriacum, 

Clary, 

Mafterwort, 

Clove  July-flowm, 

.Mafticliina,  common 

Coriander, 

rum. 

Crefles, 

T  he  Maudlin  Tanfics, 

Cumin, 

Melilot, 

Dill, 

Mint, 

Dittany, 

Motherwort^ 

Niitnieg, 

Scurvy- grafs, 

Onions, 

'I'he  Southurn-woods, 

Orange, 

Spignel, 

Origanum, 

Tanfy, 

Pbiladelpbus  Athenaij  or 

Tuberofe, 

Angle  white  Pipe- tree, 

V  alerian. 

Polium, 

V  idtorialisj 

Rofes, 

Violet, 

Saffron, 

Walnut, 

Sage, 

Wild  Thyme^ 

Savory, 

T  R 

E  E  S. 

Bay, 

Maftich, 

Benjamin, 

Myrtle, 

Box, 

Orange, 

Cedar, 

Peach, 

Citron, 

Pine, 

Elder, 

Rofe, 

Fir, 

Saflafras, 

Guaiacum, 

Savin, 

Juniper, 

Storax, 

Lemon, 

Thuya,  or  Life-tree, 

Lime, 

Walnut. 

Several  of  thefe  Trees  contain,  in  their  different  Parts,  an  aro¬ 
matic,  volatile  Matter,  which  may  be  obtained  in  this  firft 
Operation  ;  for  fometimes  their  peculiar  Virtue  refides  in  the 
Root,  as  the  camphorated  Balfam  in  the  Cinnamon-root ;  or 
in  the  Wood,  as  in  the  Rhodium  Wood  ;  in  the  Bark,  as  in 
Cinnamon  ;  in  the  Catkins,  as  in  Walnuts  ;  and  frequently 
in  the  Flowers,  Leaves,  and  Seeds  :  Again,  in  the  Waters 
that  diftil  from  them,  as  in  the  Walnut ;  in  their  Balfams, 
Gums,  Tears,  and  Rofins,  as  in  the  Balfamic  Trees. 
Boerhaave’s  Chymiftry ,  Vol.  2.  Procefs  I. 

The  much  greater  Tedioufnefs  and  Expence  of  working  with 
the  cold  than  the  hot  Still,  makes  very  few  care  to  com¬ 
ply  with  it ;  fo  that  where  any  thing  of  Moment  is  depended 
upon  from  this  particular  way,  great  Care  ought  to  be  taken 
not  to  be  deceived  therein. 

But  to  avoid  the  Tedioufnefs  of  the  one,  and  the  Inconveniences 
of  the  other,  of  thefe  ways,  there  hath  lately  obtained  a  Con¬ 
trivance  fomething  between  both,  which  is  by  fufpending  in 
a  Copper  Still,  conveniently  filled  with  Water,  a  Pewter 
Body,  which  is  to  hold  the  Materials  to  be  drawn  off ;  an 
Head  is  fitted  to  the  latter,  which  joins  to  a  fpiral  Worm, 
in  a  Refrigeratory  of  cold  Water,  as  in  the  common  hot 
Still.  Ingredients  thus  diftilled,  which  is  in  Balnea,  have  a 
greater  Heat  given  them  than  in  the  cold  Still  ;  and  yet  by  the 
Interpofition  of  the  Water,  in  which  the  Veflel  containing 
them  is  fufpended,  they  have  not  the  Fire  fo  forcibly  ailing 
upon  them,  as  in  the  common  way  of  the  hot  Still  :  So 
that  all  thofe  things  which  require  a  middle  Way  between  the 
other  two,  are  hereby  well  provided  for,  as,  amongft  the 
Simples,  Mint,  Angelica,  Chamomile,  and  fome  others 
which  are  of  a  Texture  between  very  volatile  and  very 
fixed.  And  amongft  the  Compofitions,  the  Aqua  Laftis 
Alexiteria ,  the  fofter  Snail-waters,  and  thofe  of  fimilar  Pro¬ 
perties  ;  but  neither  the  very  fine-fcented  Simples,  nor  the 
heavier  Compounds,  can  be  thus  ordered,  but  to  Difad- 
vantage. 

One  of  the  greateft  Advantages  of  this  Contrivance  is,  that 
Waters  fo  drawn  come  over  much  cooler  than  from  the  hot 
Still,  that  is,  they  have  not  fo  much  of  the  Fire  in  them  (as 
it  is  commonly  termed)  ;  fo  that  an  hot  fpicy  Water,  thus 
ordered,  (hall  tafte  as  cool  upon  the  Palate  when  juft  drawn, 
as  in  the  other  way  it  would  do  after  it  had  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  Age.  But  another  great  Benefit  is  likewife  obtained 
this  way,  and  that  is,  the  avoiding  that  Foulnefs  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter  coming  over,  which  arifes  from  too  great  Proportions  of 
oily  Ingredients  in  the  ordinary  Diftillation :  For  tho’  a  Com- 
pofition  be  confiderably  overcharged  with  things  of  this  Difpo- 
fition,  yet,  by  the  Relaxation  of  Heat  in  this  Contrivance, 
they  are  fo  much  lefs  forced  over,  that  the  Water  will  be 
much  finer.  Yet,  whether  a  Diminution  in  the  Quantity  of 
Ingredients,,  or  in  the  Force  to  raife  them,  is  the  more  eli¬ 
gible  way  to  avoid  this  Inconvenience,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  determine  ;  though  I  moll  incline  to  the  latter,  becaufe, 
without  doubt,  they  are  the  finer  Parts  of  the  Aromatics 
which  firft  rife,  and  confequently  they  mull  be  bell  which 
come  over  with  the  leaft  Force.  But  this  way  is  pradicable 
only  with  thofe  Waters  which  are  to  come  over  highly  lpiii- 
tuous,  becaufe  there  is  not  here  I  orce  enough  to  raife  the 
others. 

In  this  View,  if  we  pafs  over  the  Ample  W  aters  wherein  we  are 
direded  to  draw  thefe  Properties,  we  fhall  find,  that  both  the 
Wormwoods,  the  Carduus,  and  the  Fumitory,  aie  in  no 
refped  fitted  for  this  Management :  As  to  the  firft,  jf 
have  any  Scent  that  will  come  over,  it  is  fo  much 
worfe  ;  becaufe  they  are  to  moll  very  offenhve,  etpecia  y 
that  of  the  common  Wormwood  \  and  all  of  them  hwe  ^cir 
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Mfedicinal  Virtues  only  in  a  bitter,  earthy  Salt,  that  will  not 
rile  in  the  Still,  and  is  to  be  come  at  only  by  Decodtion.  Ce¬ 
landine,  Parfley,  and  Saxifrage,  have  nothing  in  them  volatile 
to  fend  over  in  Diftillation,  but  abound  with  a  nitrous  Salt, 
that  proves  diuretic,  when  order’d  in  proper  Forms  ;  and  the 
Plantain  and  Oak-buds  yield  only  a  vifcid,  mucilaginous  Juice, 
which  will  afford  nothing  over  the  Helm  but  an  infipid  Phlegm, 
that  will  foon  mother  and  grow  ropy.  The  fame  is  chargeable 
upon  the  Frogfpawn,  Succory,  and  Eyebright,  which  like- 
wife  give  over  nothing  difcernible  in  a  Water  ;  and  what  comes 
from  Fennel  foon  grows  rank,  and  is  fo  il'-fcented  as  not  to  be 
endur’d,  befides  its  Aptnefs  to  grow  ropy.  From  Flowers,  as 
thofe  of  Oranges,  Chamomile,  Rofemary,  Damafk-rofes,  and 
Elder,  the  moft  fragrant  Waters  are  procurable  ;  but  from 
the  reft  very  little  of  Value.  The  Citron-peel  alfo,  among  the 
Fruits,  makes  a  moft  delightful  Water  ;  but  neither  Rafp- 
berries  nor  Walnuts  fend  over  any  thing  that  will  fmell,  tafte, 
or  keep.  The  Water  from  black  Cherries  feems,  by  much, 
the  beft  we  have  in  the  Shops  for  a  Vehicle  ;  the  Kernels  give 
it  an  agreeable  Flavour,  and  there  is  fo  much  of  a  Spirit  in  the 
Juice  as  preferves  it  the  Year  round,  when  carefully  diftill’d, 
without  Decay  :  But  this  we  are  frequently  cheated  in,  fome 
making  it  from  the  Stones  only,  which  thofe,  who  exprefs  the 
Juice  for  other  Purpofes,  fell  at  a  cheap  Rate  ;  tho’  thofe  taken 
out  from  Brandy,  where  the  Stone  hath  not  been  before 
broken,  make  this  Water  well  enough  ;  but  fome  are  not 
contented  only  with  thefe  Pieces  of  good  Hufbandry,  but 
make  it  from  other  Kernels,  and  often  from  nothing  but  bit¬ 
ter  Almonds.  Thefe  Frauds  are  not  eafily  difcover’d,  unlefs 
the  fubftituted  Materials  be  crouded  in  fuch  Quantities, 
(which  commonly  happens  from  the  Encouragement  of  their 
Cheapnefs)  that  they  {hew  a  Foulnefs  which  is  not  at  all 
perceivable  in  the  genuine  Water. 

It  may  indeed,  in  fome  Cafes,  with  good  Reafon,  be  requir’d  to 
have  fimple  Waters  under  the  Denomination  of  Coolers,  or 
fuch  as  have  no  other  Property  than  being  foft  Vehicles  to  other 
Things  ;  and  thefe  are  beft  procur’d  from  inodorous  or  foft 
Subftances,  as  Plantain,  Frogfpawn,  and  the  like  :  And  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  diftill’d  Water  is  more  ftridtly  and  fimply  elementary, 
and  more  a  Diluter,  than  any  other  ;  but  it  is  almoft  impoffi- 
ble  to  keep  thefe  the  Year  round,  which  can  be  had  only  from 
Vegetables  at  certain  Seafons  ;  and  therefore  fuch  as  are  de- 
fir’d  for  mere  Diluters,  or  Coolers,  may  poflibly  be  had 
frefher  drawn,  at  any  Seafon,  from  Subftances  of  like  Smooh- 
nefs  and  Texture.  The  fimple  Waters,  indeed,  from  the 
lighter  fcented  Plants,  as  Baum,  and  the  like,  are  very  fub- 
jeft  to  the  fame  Decay  ;  but  that  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
remedy’d  by  fprinkling  the  green  Herb,  before  it  is  put  in 
the  Still,  with  a  little  Spirit,  which  will  be  fo  far  from  a  Pre¬ 
judice  to  the  Flavour  of  the  Water,  that  it  will  rather  help 
and  improve  it.  ^hiincey’s  Praslcft.  Pharm. 

Example  of  a  di/liWd  Water  of  a  frejh  Plant ,  by  the  Alembic, 
Jhcwn  in  Rofemary.  From  Boerhaave. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  into  that  Part  of  Vegetables,  which, 
being  feparated  by  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water,  fties  off  into  the 
Air.  The  moft  commodious  Operation  for  this  Procefs,  is 
that  perform’d  by  a  ftill  Head,  clofely  fitted  in  to  the  Mouth  of 
a  VefTel,  fo  as  to  collect  and  condenfe  the  Vapour  arifing  by  a 
boilin"  Heat,  and  tranfmit  it  without  Lofs  into  a  Receiver.  We 
are  now  to  collet  whatever  flies  off  from  a  recent  Plant,  by 
the  natural  Degree  of  the  Summer’s  Heat,  up  to  that  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  Degrees :  And  for  this  Purpofe  we  (hall  again 
make  Choice  of  Rofemary,  that  the  Operation  may  be  duly 
compared  with  that  given  above  upon  the  fame  Subjedl ;  tho’, 
inftead  of  this,  any  other  of  the  fapid  and  odorous  Plants, 
enumerated  as  fit  Subjects  for  the  preceding  Procefs,  might  be 
here  employ’d,  all  which  contain  an  inflammable,  oily,  and  a 
fixable  faline  Part,  as  alfo  a  faponaceous  one,  confifting  of  the 
two.  The  Plants  defign’d  for  this  Operation  are  to  be  gather’d 
when  their  Leaves  are  at  full  Growth,  and  a  little  before  the 
Flowers  appear,  or  before  the  Seed  comes  on  ;  becaufe  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Subjedb,  expedbed  in  thefe  Waters,  is  often  little, 
after  the  Seed  or  Fruit  is  form’d,  at  which  time  Plants  begin  to 
languifh :  The  Morning  is  beft  to  gather  them  in,  becaufe  the 
volatile  Parts  are  then  condenfed  by  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Night, 
and  kept  in  by  the  Tenacity  of  the  Dew,  not  yet  exhaled  by  the 
Sun.  This  is  underftood,  when  the  Virtue  of  the  diftill’d 
Water  principally  refides  in  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  as  it  does  in 
Mint,  Marjoram,  Penyroyal,  Rue,  and  many  more ;  but  the 
Cafe  differs,  when  the  aromatic  Virtue  is  only  found  in  the 
Flowers,  as  in  Rofes,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  &c.  in  which  Cafe 
we  choufe  their  flowery  Parts,  whilft  they  fmell  the  fweeteft, 
which  fhould  be  gather’d  before  they  are  quite  open’d,  or  begin 
to  fined  ;  the  Morning  Dew  ftill  hanging  upon  them.  In  other 
Plants  the  Seeds  are  to  be  preferr’d,  as  in  Anife,  Caraway, 
Cummin,  &c.  where  the  Herb  and  the  Flower  are  indolent, 
but  the  whole  Virtue  remains  in  the  Seed  alone,  where  it  mani- 
fefts  itfelf  by  its  remarkable  Fragrance,  and  aromatic  Tafte, 
We  find  Seeds  chiefly  poffefs’d  of  this  Virtue  when  come  to 
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perfedb  Maturity.  We  mud  not  omit,  that  thefe  defirablc  Pro¬ 
perties  are  found  only  in  the  Roots  of  certain  Plants,  as  appears 
in  Avens,  and  in  Orpine,  whofe  Root  fmells  like  a  Rofe  ;  and 
here  the  Roots  fhould  be  gather’d,  for  the  prefent  Purpofe,  at 
that  time  when  they  are  richeft  in  thefe  Virtues,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year  juft  before  they  begin  to  fprout* 
when  they  are  to  be  dug  up  in  a  Morning.  If  the  Virtue  here 
requir’d  be  contain’d  in  the  Barks  or  Woods  of  Vegetables, 
then  thefe  Parts  are  to  be  chofen  for  the  Purpofe. 

1.  The  Subject  being  chofen,  let  it  be  bruifed,  or  cut,  if  there 
be  Occafion,  and  with  it  fill  two  Thirds  of  a  Still,  leaving  a 
third  Part  of  it  empty,  without  fqueezing  the  Matter  clofe ; 
then  pour  as  much  frefh  Rain-water  upon  it  as  will  fill  the 
Still  to  the  fame  Height,  that  is,  two  Thirds,  together  with  the 
Plant :  Fit  on  the  Head  exactly  to  the  Neck  of  the  Still,  fo 
that  no  Vapour  may  pafs  thro’  the  Juncture,  which  the  Copper- 
fmiths  can  order  to  Perfection.  Let  the  joining  of  the  Nofe  of  the 
Still- head  to  the  Worm  be  luted  with  a  ftifF  Pafte,  made  of 
Linfeed-meal  and  Water.  Obferve,  that  the  Cavity  of  the 
Worm  be  always  cleanfed  by  palling  fair  boiling  Water  thro’  it, 
left  otherwife  the  diftill’d  Water  fhould  be  foul’d.  Apply  a 
Receiver  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Worm,  that  no  Vapour  may  fly 
off  in  the  Diftillation  ;  but  that  all  the  Liquor,  being  cool’d  in 
the  Worm-tub  fill’d  with  cold  Water*  may  be  collected  ;  which1 
is  beft  perform’d  by  keeping  the  Worm- tub  continually  fupplied 
with  cold  Water. 

2.  Things  being  in  this  State*  digeft  for  twenty-four 
Hours  with  a  Degree  of  Heat  of  150  Degrees.  Afterwards 
raife  the  Fire,  fo  as  to  make  the  Water  and  the  Plant  boil ; 
which  may  be  known  by  a  certain  hilling  Noife,  proceeding 
from  the  breaking  Bubbles  of  the  boiling  Matter ;  as  alfo  by 
the  Pipe  of  the  Still-head,  or  the  upper  End  of  the  Worm, 
becoming  too  hot  to  be  handled  ;  or  the  Smoaking  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Worm-tub,  heated  by  the  Top  of  the  Worm  ;  and 
laftly,  by  the  following  of  one  Drop  immediately  after  another^ 
from  the  Nofe  of  the  Worm,  fo  as  to  make  an  almoft  continued 
Stream.  By  all  which  Signs  we  know,  that  the  requifite  Heat 
is  given  ;  and  if  it  be  lefs  than  a  gentle  Degree  of  Ebullition, 
the  Virtue  here  expected  will  not  be  rais’d  :  But  when  the  Fire 
is  too  great,  the  Matter  haftily  rifes  into  the  Still-head,  and 
fouls  the  Worm  and  the  diftill’d  Liquor  ;  and  the  Plant  being 
alfo  rais’d,  it  blocks  up  the  Worm  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  place  a  Piece  of  fine  Linen,  artificially,  at  the  End  of 
the  Still-head  Pipe,  that,  in  cafe  of  this  Accident,  the  Plant 
may  be  kept  from  flopping  up  the  Worm.  But,  even  in  this' 
Cafe,  if  the  Fire  be  too  violent,  it  will  throw  up  the  Herbs  into 
the  Still-head  Pipe  ;  whence  the  Paffage  being  flopp’d,  the 
rifing  Vapour  will  forcibly  blow  off  the  Head,  and  throw  the" 
Liquor  and  Steam  about,  fo  as  to  do  much  Mifchief,  or  even  to 
fuffocate  the  Operator,  without  a  proper  Caution  ;  and  the 
more  oily,  tenacious,  gummy,  or  refinous  the  Subject  is,  and 
confequently  the  more  frothy  and  explofive,  the  greater  Danger 
there  is,  in  cafe  of  this  Accident. 

3.  Let  the  due  Degree  of  Heat  therefore  be  carefully  obferv’d, 
and  equally  kept  up,  fo  long  as  the  Water,  diftilling  into  the  Re¬ 
ceiver,  is  white,  thick,  odorous,  fapid,  frothy,  and  turbid  ;  for  this 
Water  fhould  be  kept  carefully  feparated  from  that  which  will  fol¬ 
low  it :  Whence  the  Receiver  muft  be  often  chang’d,  that  the 
Operator  may  be  certain,  that  nothing  but  this  firft  Water  comes 
over;  for  there  afterwards  rifes  a  Water  that  is  tranfparent, 
thin,  and  without  the  peculiar  Tafte  and  Odour  of  the  Plant, 
but  generally  fomewhat  tartifh  anddimpid,  tho’  fomewhat  ob- 
feur’d  and  foul’d  by  white  dreggy  Matter  :  And  if  the  Head  of 
the  Still  be  not  tinn’d,  the  Acidity  of  this  laft  Water  caufes  it 
to  diffolve  the  Copper,  fo  as  to  become  green,  naufeous,  emetic, 
and  poifonous  to  thofe  who  ufe.  it,  .efpecially  weak  Perfons  and- 
young  Children,  as  operating  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
with  fevere  Gripings.  If  fuch  a  Misfortune  fhould  happen,  it 
is  remedied  by  drinking  plentifully  of  Milk,  fweeten’d  with 
Honey,  or  of  the  common  emollient  Deco&ions. 

4.  The  firft  Water,  above  deferib’d,  principally  contains  the 
Oil  and  prefiding  Spirit  of  the  Plant,  and  always  fomewhat 
faline,  which  in  moft  Plants  is  acid,  but  in  the  more  pungent 
Antifcorbutics  a  volatile  Alcali  ;  for  the  Fire,  by  boiling  the 
Subject,  diffolves  its  Oil,  and  reduces  it  into  finall  Particles, 
which  are  carried  upwards  by  the  Afliftance  of  the  Water, 
along  with  thofe  Parts  of  the  Plant  that  become  volatile  with  this 
Motion.  And  if  the  Veffels  are  exactly  clofed,  all  thefe,  being 
united  together,  will  be  difeharg’d  without  Lofs,  and  without 
much  Alteration,  into  the  Receiver  annex’d  ;  for,  if  we  may 
truft  our  Senfes,  thefe  Waters  are  richly  impregnated  with  the 
Odour,  Tafte,  and  particular  Virtues  of  the  volatile  Parts  of 
Plants  :  Hence,  if  the  Botanift  juftly  affigns  the  Virtues  of  any 
Plant,  as  they  are  contain’d  in  that  Part  which  is  volatile  by  a 
boiling  Pleat,  the  Chymift  can  prefent  thofe  Virtues  feparated 
from  the  reft.  The  former  was  attempted  by  Mr.  Tonrnefort 
in  his  Book  of  Plants  fpontaneoufly  growing  about  Paris  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Ray ,  in  his  Book  of  the  native  Plants  of  England. 
Dodoneeus  has  perhaps  fpoken  too  boldly,  and  fometimes  rafhly, 
cf  them  allj  efpecially  in  the  laft  Edition  of  his  W  ork,  printed- 


a c  Antwerp  in  164.4.  I  have  exprcfly  obferved,  that  the  firft  of 
thefe  diftill’d  Waters  contains  only  the  Virtues  of  the  Plants, 
redding  in  that  Part  which  is  volatile  with  this  Pleat ;  becaufe, 
in  the  whole  mix’d  Juice  of  the  Plant,  there  is  a  certain  Virtue 
depending  upon  a  Mixture  of  this  firft  Water,  and  the  Liquor 
remaining  after  that  is  drawn  oft.  I  he  frefh  cxprefs’d  Juice  of 
recent  Mint  has  certainly  many  other  diftinCt  Properties  than 
the  diftill’d  Water  thereof :  Whence  Phyficians  are  to  obferve, 
that  the  Virtues  of  this  Water,  and  of  the  native  Juice,  are 
not  the  fame,  but  very  different. 

5.  The  Water  of  the  fecond  Running  wants  the  volatile  Part 
above  defcrib’d,  yet  fcarce  brings  over  the  more  fix’d  Part  of 
the  Plant,  except  what  is  fomewhat  acid  and  vapid  :  If,  when 
this  is  come  off,  frefh  Rain-water  be  pour’d  upon  the  remain¬ 
ing  Plant,  and  boil’d  therewith,  or  ftrongly  diftill’d,  there  rifes 
a  more  acid  Water,  containing  very  little  of  the  particular  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Plant ;  almoft  the  fame  kind  of  Acidity  appearing  to 
rife  thus  from  them  all  at  laft.  This  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
upon  Experience,  that  the  Virtue  of  deftroying  Worms,  which 
the  more  celebrated  Phyficians  have  juftly  attributed  to  certain 
diftill’d  Waters,  depends  upon  this,  that  the  Acid  of  the  Water 
of  the  laft  Running  diflolves  the  Copper,  and  thus  acquires  a 
Virtue  not  its  own.  This  Operation,'  however,  fhews,  that 
Plants  contain  an  acid  Salt  fo  volatile  as  to  rife  and  feparate 
from  the  SubjeCl,  with  215  Degrees  of  Heat.  But  Experience 
Ihews,  that  the  Water  of  this  fecond  Running  has  fcarce  any 
other  Virtue  than  that  of  cooling;  as  may  be  fafely  tried  by 
ufing  a  Glafs  Still-head  inftead  of  a  Copper  one,,  by  which 
means  the  Inconvenience  of  its  difioiving  the  Copper  is  pre¬ 
vented. 

6.  And  this  is  the  beft  Method  of  preparing  the  diftill’d  offi¬ 
cinal  Waters,  provided  the  two  Sorts  be  not  mix’d  together, 
for  both  of  them  would  be  fpoil’d  by  fuch  a  Mixture  ;  they 
alfo  fpoil  with  keeping,-  and  will  feldom  remain  perfect  a 
Year. 

REMARKS: 

We  learn  from  the  prefen t  Procels, 

1.  What  a  Plant  parts  with  by  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water, 
that  is,  the  Water  of  our  firft  Procefs,  the  volatile  Oil  with 
its  inherent  Spirit,  and  a  faline  Acid. 

2.  What  remains  in  the  Still  after  the  Separation  of  thefe  three 
Parts ;  that  is,  the  Extract,  the  Earth,  and  the  Salts. 

3.  In  what  Part  the  Odour  and  Tafte  of  a  Plant  refide  ;  that  is, 
in  the  Water,  in  the  volatile  Oil  contained  in  this  Water, 
and  in  the  Spirit  contain’d  in  this  Oil. 

4.  Hence  is  eafily  known  what  exhales  by  boiling,  both  in 
Cookery  and  Pharmacy,  and  what  remains  behind.  If  Coft- 
Hiary,  Chervil,  Baum,  or  Smallage  be  boil’d  in  Broth,  they 
lofe  their  peculiar  Smell  and  Tafte,  with  the  Virtues  thereon 
depending,  and  only  leave  behind  their  common  ungrateful 
Parts  ;  but  if  cut  fmall,  and  added  to  the  Soup  already  pre¬ 
pared,  and  kept  hot,  but  not  boiling,  in  a  Veflel  clofe  co¬ 
ver’d,  fo  as  to  infufe  for  a  while,  they  communicate  their 
peculiar  Virtues  thereto.  Cinnamon  affords  an  extremely 
grateful  Water,  which  furprifingly  warms  and  exhilarates  ; 
but  when  this  is  all  come  over,  there  follows  another  that  is 
acid  and  indolent,  leaving  an  acid,  auftere,  and  cooling  De- 
coCtion  behind,  refembling  that  of  Oak-wood. 

5.  Hence  it  plainly  appears  at  what  time,  with  the  fame  Force 
of  Fire,  quite  contrary  Virtues  may  arife  from  a  Plant ;  for 
fo  long  as  a  milky  Water  comes  over  from  fuch  Plants  as  are 
aromatic,  fo  long  the  Water  remains  warming  and  attenuat¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  it  comes  thin  and  pellucid,  it  is  acid  and 
cooling. 

6.  In  the  laft  Place,  we  have  hence  the  true  Foundation  for 
the  conduCling  of  Diftillation  ;  for  if  the  Operation  be  ftopt 
as  foon  as  ever  the  whiteWater  ceafes  to  run  off,  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  will  be  valuable  and  perfect ;  but  if,  thro’  a  Defire  of 
increafing  that  Quantity,  more  be  drawn  off,  and  fo  the  latter 
acid  Part  be  mix’d  with  the  firft  Running,  this  fpoils  the 
Whole.  We  fhould  here  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  the 
diftill’d  Waters  of  inodorous  Plants,  which  have  no  aromatic 
Sharpnefs,  may  yet  leave  very  confiderable  Virtues,  tho’  the 
contrary  is  generally  fuppofed  :  And  again,  that  the  native 
Virtues  of  V egetables  may  thus,  in  fome  meafure,  be  chang’d 
by  the  Boiling,  from  what  they  originally  are.  The  Rofe- 
mary  remaining  in  our  prefent  Procefs  ftill  appears  green,  and 
preferves  its  original  Form  ;  being  only  deprived  of  its  native 
Smell  and  Tafte. 

1 The  common  dijlill’d  IVater  by  the  Alembic ,  cohobated  or  return'd 
back  upon  more  of  the  frejh  Plant. 

The  preceding  Procefs  has  Ihew’d,  what  Water  and  Fire  may 
feparate  from  a  Plant  in  clofe  Veflels,  and  what  is  left  behind 
therein  ;  but  the  prefent  Procefs  teaches  a  Method  of  opening 
Plants  ftill  farther,  and  treating  them  fo  as  to  obtain  diftill’d 
Waters  much  richer  in  thole  Virtues  of  the  SubjeCl,  which 
were  mention’d  in  the  former  Procels. 


Take  the  Plant  and  Liquor,  remaining  in  the  Still  after  the 
preceding  Procefs,  and  prefs  them  ftrongly  in  a  Strainer 
that  all  the  DecoCtion  may  be  obtain’d,  and  with  this  mix 
all  the  Water  before  drawn  over.  Return  this  Mixture  into 
the  Still,  and  add  to  it  as  much  of  the  fame  recent  SubjeCl 
as  was  employ’d  before,  and,  if  neceffary,  add  likewile  as 
much  Water  as  may  make  up  the  former  Proportion  to  the 
Plant :  Now  clofe  the  Vefl  els  exactly,  and  digeft  theWhole, 
with  1 50  Degrees  of  Heat,  for  the  Space  of  three  Days  and 
Nights,  that  theHerb,  being  fo  long  fteep’d  in  itsown  Liquor, 
may  be  open’d,  loofen’d,  and  dilpofed  the  eafier  to  part 
.  with  its  Virtues.  This  Digeftion  being  fo  long  continued, 
is  of  great  Service  ;  but  if  protraCled  too  long,  introduces 
a  Change  tending  to  Putrefaction.  Let  the  Water  now  be 
diftill’d  off  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  foregoing  Procefs, 
only  proceeding  more  cautioufly,  and  fomewhat  more  flow-r 
ly  at  the  firft  ;  becaufe  the  Liquor  in  the  Still  being  now 
thicker,  more  impregnated  with  the  Plant,  and  therefore 
more  flatulent,  and  apt  to  fwell  upon  feeling  the  Fire,  it 
eafily  boils  over ;  but  after  about  one  half  of  the  expe<3ed 
Water  is  come  off,  the  Fire  may  be  prudently  raifed.  If 
the  Rule  before  laid  down  be  obferved,  and  the  Diftillation 
be  continued  fo  long  as  the  firft  Water,  deferib’d  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Procefs,  comes  over,  and  then  the  Operation  be  im¬ 
mediately  flopp’d,  the  Water  fo  obtain’d  will  be  whiter, 
thicker,  more  odorous,  fapid,  frothy,  and  turbid,  than 
that  of  the  laft  Procefs. 

This  Water  alfo  prefefves  its  Virtue  much  longer,  and  con¬ 
tains  it  in  greater  Perfection,  than  that  of  the  laft  Procefs ; 
which  Ihews  us  a  way  of  concentrating  the  peculiar  Virtue  of 
Plants,  fo  far  as  it  refides  in  their  volatile  odorous  Parts  :  So 
likewife  the  remaining  DecoCtion  in  this  Procefs  is  much  ftronger 
than  in  the  former  ;  and  as  the  Operation  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  one  pleafes,  both  the  Water  and  the  Decoction  may, 
by  feveral  Repetitions,  at  length  be  made  extremely  rich  ;  fer 
that  by  this  means  excellent  Medicines  are  procurable.  Thus 
in  the  Year  1730.  I  diftill’d  Baum  after  this  manner  fourteen 
times  fucceflively,  and  found  the  Water  at  laft  had  a  balfamic 
Tafte,  and  the  perfeCl  Fragrance  of  the  Plant,  fo  as  to  prove 
highly  refrefhing,  even  when  barely  fmelt  to,  or  tailed  :  And 
no  Wonder,  fince  the  Virtue  of  many  large  Bafk-ets  of  Baum 
was-  here  concentrated,  and  brought  within  the  Gompafs  of  a 
fmall  Glafs ;  and  the  Remainder  alfo,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Still, 
being  infpiffated,  fill’d  but  another  Glafs,  and  proved  grateful, 
auftere,  and  ftrengthening ;  fo  that,  by  mixing  the  two  toge¬ 
ther,  the  Virtues  of  the  Plant  might  be  thus  highly  concen¬ 
trated,  or  brought  into  a  very  little  room.  This  Procefs  there¬ 
fore  does  not  only  afford  excellent  Waters,  but  admirable  Ex¬ 
tracts  alfo,  which,  when  properly  mix’d  together,  yield  Medi¬ 
cines  of  fuch  Efficacy  as  can  fcarce  otherwife  be  imitated  ;  for 
the  native  Virtues  of  Vegetables  are  little  chang’d  in  this  Ope¬ 
ration,  certainly  lefs  than  in  others  ;  tho’  it  mull  be  allow’d, 
that  fome  Alteration  is  produced  by  fo  long  a  Continuation  ef 
the  Boiling  :  But  both  the  Odour,  Tafte,  and  EffeCts,  demon- 
ftrate,  that  the  Waters  thus  prepar’d,,  retain,  in  an  high  De¬ 
gree,  the  fpecific  Virtues  of  the  Plant. 

And  hence  it  is  certain,  that  the  fought  Medicinal  Virtue  of 
truly  aromatic  V egetables  refides  in  that  Part  of  them  which 
rifes  with  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water  ;  and  that  it  is  pofiible,  by 
Art,  to  concentrate  their  Virtues,  fo  that  they  fhould  prove 
much  more  effectual  than  in  the  State  they  are  naturally  afford¬ 
ed  :  Nor  is  there  any  Limitation.  >  for  by  continuing  to  repeat 
the  Operation,  the  Virtues  of  Plants  may  be  thus  exalted  to 
any  Degree  the  Artift  fhould  think  proper ;  which  fhews  the 
extraordinary  Power  of  Chymiftry. 

Paracelfus  allures  us  he  found,,  by  Experience,  that  Baum  is 
poffefs’d  of  fo  great  a  fpecific  Virtue,  as,  by  infinuating  into 
the  Humours  of  the  Body,  to  reftore  a  new  youthful  Vigour  to 
the  Aged,  and  by  this  means  perfectly  to  cure  the  Gout ;  and 
Ifaac  Hollandus  avouches  the  fame.  Now,  if  thefe  Authors 
faid  true,  I  judged  I  might,  by  means  of  the  prefent  Procefs, 
procure  the  united  Virtues  of  the  Plant  in  their  utmofl  Strength ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  in  myfelf  experienced  extraordinary  EffeCts 
of  the  Water  fo  prepar’d,  by  taking  it  upon  an  empty  Stomach. 
And,  certainly,  it  has  fcarce  its  Equal  in  Hypochondriacal  and 
HyftericalDiforders,  the  Chlorofis,  and  Palpitation  of  the  Heart, 
as  often  as  thefe  Difeafes  proceed  rather  from  a  Diforder^of  the 
Spirits,  than  any  Collection  of  morbific  Matter ;  tho  it  is 
indeed  expenfive.  I  have  reduced  dried  Mint,  by  three  or  four 
Cohobations,  into  a  balfamic  penetrating  Liquor,  which  becomes 
an  incomparable  and  prefent  Remedy  for  ftrengthening  a  weak. 
Stomach,  and  curing  Vomiting  proceeding  from  a  cold  vilcous 
Phlegm  lodg’d  about  the  Mouth  thereof ;  as  alfo  in  Lienteries. 
The  Water  I  have  in  this  manner  prepar’d  from  Lemon-peel, 
has,  by  its  Fragrance,  its  agreeably  penetrating,  and  highly 
aromatic  Tafte  and  Virtue,  immediately  cured  Flatulencies, 
Deliquiums,  Faintings,  and  irregular  Motions  of  the  Heart, 
tho’  taken  in  a  very  fmall  Dofe.  The  like  Water,  prepar  u  y 
repeated  Cohobations  from  recent  Wormwood,  has  fucceis  u  v 
fupplied  the  want  of  Bile  in  the  Body,  ftimulated  all  the  ‘an?ul 
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VpflVIs  that  arc  affiftant  in  forming  the  Chyle,  and  kill  d  and 
exneird  Worms.  The  like  Water,  from  the  Leaves  of  Savine, 
i  rlwen  an  almoft  incredible  Motion  to  the  whole  nervous 
o  f0  as  to  prove  the  moft. excellent  of  all  Medicines,  for 

pioSng  the  ExcluGon  of  the  Foetus,  and  the  Difcharge  of  the 
Menfes  and  Hemorrhoids.  The  cohobated  Water  of  Rue 
can  never  be  fufficiently  recommended  for  the  Cure  of  the  Fall- 
ing-ficknefs,  the  Hyfteric  Paffion,  for  expelling  Poifon,  and 
nromotimr  of  Sweat  and  Perforation.  Ido  not  here  mention 
the  Water  I  have  made  from  the  Berries  of  the  Juniper-tree, 
and  the  Leaves  of  the  Arbor  Vita:  ;  both  of  them  fuccefsfully 
curing  the  Dropfy,  as  that  from  Chamomile-flowers  cures 
Tertian  Agues.  It  were  endlefs  to  purfue  thefe  Waters  thro 
all  the  Variety  of  Subjefts.  I  judge  it  mamfeft  upon  the  Whole, 
that  this  is  a  true  and  excellent  Method  of  obtaining  the  Chy- 
mical  diftill’d  Waters.  Some  Rules,  however,  are  requited  tor 
applying  thefe  two  general  Examples  to  all  Sorts  of  Herbs  which 
may  require  fomething  peculiar.  Thefe  Rules  are  as  follow  : 

1  Let  the  aromatic,  balfamic,  oleaginous,  refmous,  gum- 
mo-'refinous,  and  ftrong-fmelling  Plants,  which  long  retain  their 
natural  Fragrance,  fuch  as  Arbor  Vitae,  Baum,  Bay,  Hyfiop, 
Juniper,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Origanum,  Penyroyal,  Rofemary, 
Sa^e  &c.  be  wently  dried  a  little  in  the  Shade  ;  then  digeit 
them,  with  the  Quantity  of  Water  already  mentioned  for 
twenty  Hours,  in  a  clofe  Veffel,  with  150  Degrees  of  Heat, 
and  afterwards  diftil  in  the  Method  above  deliver  d,  and  thus 

they  will  afford  excellent  Waters.  -dip, 

2  When  Waters  are  to  be  drawn  from  Barks,  Roots, 

Seeds  and  Woods,  that  are  very  denfe,  ponderous,  tough, 
and  refinous  ;  let  them  be  digefted  for  three,  four,  or  more 
Weeks,  with  ninety-fix  Degrees  of  Heat,  m  Veffels  perfe&ly 
clofed,  with  a  proper  Quantity  of  Salt  and  Water  to  open  and 
prepare  them  better  for  Diftillation  :  A  confiderable  Quantity 
of  Sea- fait  is  here  added,  partly  to  open  the  Subjeft  the  more, 
but  chiefly  to  prevent  Putrefadion,  which  otherwife  would 
certainly  happen  in  fo  long  a  Time,  and  with  fuch  a  Heat,  as 
isneceflary  in  this  Cafe,  and  fo  deftroy  the  Odour,  Tafte,  and 
Virtues  required  :  And  thus,  for  Example,  may  Waters  be 
prepared  from  Aloes,  Box,  Cedar,  Gua.acum,  Jumper,  Rho¬ 
dium,  and  the  like  Woods.  r  -p,- 

•3.  Thofe  Plants  which  diffufe  their  Odour  to  fome  Di- 
‘  fiance  from  them,  and  thus  foon  lofe  it,  fhould  immediate  y  be 
diftill’d  after  being  gather’d  in  a  proper  Seafon,  without  any 
previous  Digeftion  ;  thus  Borage,  Buglofs,  Jefiamin,  wlEte 
Lilies,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Roles,  &c.  are  hurt  by  Heat,  Di- 
eeftion,  and  lying  in  the  Air.  Some  Woods  alfo  are  injur  d  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  thus  the  Shavings  of  Saftafras  by  being 
"boiled  in  Water,  foon  lofe  their  Virtue,  Tafte,  -nd  Sme  . 

a  The  aftringent,  nutrimental,  healing,  confolidating, 
emollient,  farinaceous,  gelatinous,  cooling,  and  ftyptic  Vir¬ 
tues  of  Plants  are  never,  by  this  means,  communicated  to  the 
diftill’d  Waters,  but  are  to  be  fought  either  in  the  whole 
Plant,  or  its  moft  fix’d  Part.  Whence  Pharmacy  fhould  be 
reliev’d  from  the  unneceffary  Trouble  of  preparing  fuch  Wa 
ters  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Phyficians  are  diligently  to  be 
admonifh’d  to  feek  for  fuch  Virtues  in  the :  Infufions,  Deco- 
^ions  andExtrafts  of  fuch  Plants.  Would  it  not  be  ndicu- 
ts  to  expea  any  thing  nutrimental  in  the  indolent  and  vap.d 
diftill’d  Water  of  Barley,  or  mine  d  Capon  s  Flejh  .  Can  a  y 
Man  exnea  to  find  the  excellent  V  irtues  of  Sorrel,  m  hot,  lax, 
fu  rid,  an?  bilious  Conftitutions,  from  the  diftill'd  Water  of 
this  Plant  ?  So  again  it  were  abfurd  to  attribute  the  m.m.  able 
Virtues  of  PlantaTn  to  its  diftill’d  Water.  Such  idle  and  chddilh 
Trifles  are  therefore  to  be  rejefled  in  the  ferious  Arts  of  Chy- 

miftrv  and  Nledicine.  ,  r  >  tr. 

The  Cafe  is  far  otherwife  in  thofe  Plants,  whofe  real  Vir¬ 
tue  entirely  refides  in  that  Part  which  is  feparable  by  a  Heat  not 
exceeding  214  Degrees;  for  the  Waters  carefully  prepared I  from 
thefe  witl  contain  all  the  Virtue  which  is  loft  in  their  Deco- 
ftions  and  Extratfs.  The  celebrated  Virtues  of  Lavender- 
flowers,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  of  Rue,  againft  that  Species 
of  the  Falling-ficknefs  which  proceeds  from  a  Difturbance  in 
t  Morion  of  the  nervous  Fluid,  ref.de  in  the  diftill’d  Water, 
but  are  abfolutely  wanting  in  the  Decoftions  or  Extracts  ,  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  anti-epileptic  Virtue  of  P.ony  remains 
in  the  Decoaion,  but  is  wanting  in  the  Water.  . 

6,  There  are  fome  Medicinal  Plants  whofe  Virtues  refute  in 
a  Part  which  is  volatile,  with  the  aforelaid  Degree  of  Heat, 
but  fo,  that  after  thefe  are  raifed  by  Diftillation  the  remaining 
Plant,  and  its  Decoaion,  continue  poffeffed  o  other  Virtues,  o 
great  Medicinal  Efficacy.  Such  DecocShons,  therefore,  are  not 
to  be  thrown  away,  but  to  be  inflated  with  a  moderate  Heat, 
that  they  may  be  kept  uncorrupted  ;  for,  being  afterwards 
mix’d  with  the  diftill’d  Water,  the  Virtues  of  both  are  bus 
united,  and  afford  the  whole  Efficacy  of  the  P  ant And  of 
this  kind  are  Chamomile,  Carduus  Benediftus,  the  lefler  Cen¬ 
taury,  Germander,  Ground-pine,  Mugwort,  Rofemary,  age, 
Scordium,  Wormwood,  &c.  This  Iribe  ol  Herbs,  indeed, 
are  exalted  by  Fermentation,  fo  as  to  afford  the  better  Waters ; 
but  when  their  Decodtions  come  afterwards  to  be  lnlpmated, 
VOL.  I. 


they  either  have  lefs,  ora  different  kind  of  Virtue  from  the 
natural. 

7.  Acid,  bitter,  auftere,  fweet,  and  flat  Taftes,  rarely  af- 
cend  from  Plants  in  Diftillation,  but  commonly  remain  in  their 
Extracts,  tho’  they  afeend  from  Chamomile,  Woimwood, 
and  a  few  more  ;  but  the  Colour  of  Plants  is  fcarce  ever  rais  d 
by  Diftillation,  tho’  we  have  a  blue  Colour  in  the  Diftillation 
of  Chamomile,  and  a  green  one  in  that  of  Woimwood  ;  but 
thefe  Colours  are  rather  in  the  Oil  than  in  the  Waters.  1  he 
faponaceous  Virtue,  confifting  in  the  Union  of  the  Salt  an 
Oil,  never  rifes,  but  remains  in  the  Extracts  ;  and  therefore 
Plants  endow’d  with  this  Virtue  are  not  to  be  thus  diftill  d. 

8;  The  following  Vegetables  fcarce  afford  any  thing  of  Ule 
in  their  diftill’d  Waters  ;  that  is.  Barberry,  Beet,  common 
Cherries,  Colewort,  Currans,  Elder-berries,  Endive,  ripe 
Grapes,  Ladies  Mantle,  Lettice,  the  Juices  of  Citrons,  Le¬ 
mons,  Oranges,  Purflain,  Scorzonera,  Sorrel,  Strawberries, 
and  Succory.  There  are  alfo  very  contrary  Virtues  in  tbe 
fame  Plant  :  Thus  the  diftill’d  Water  of  Cinnamon,  of  the 
Firft  Running,  is  deobftruent,  heating,  enlivening,  ftimulate- 
ing,  and  good  in  vomiting ;  but  that  of  the  Second  Running 
aftringent,  cooling,  and  naufeous  ;  whilft  the  Decodfion  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Still  is  of  a  dark-red  Colour,  opake,  thick, 
of  an  auftere  Tafte,  aftringent,  coagulating,  and  ftrength- 
ening. 

Simple  Waters  are  direded  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  to 
be  drawn 

From  the  Leaves  and  Buds  of 

Both  the  Wormwoods,  Baum, 

Angelica,  Mint* 

Carduus  Benedidfus,  Parfley, 

Succory,  Plantain, 

The  greater  Celandine,  Penyroyal, 

Eyebright,  Oak, 

Fenil, 

Fumatory,  Saxifrage, 

Hyflop,  Meadow-fweeti 

Marjoram, 

From  the  Flowers  of 


Oranges, 

Chamomile, 

Beans, 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

Elder, 

Red  Poppies, 

Cowflips, 

From  the  Fruits  of 


Piony, 

Rofemary, 

White 

Red  £  Rofes. 
Damafk 
Limes. 


I 


Green  Walnuts,  and 
Black  Cherries. 


Citrons,  the  Peel, 

Rafp-berries, 

From  twelve  Pounds  of  the  latter  of  which,  bruifed  with  the 
Stones,  draw  one  Gallon. 

From  an  Animal, 


Frog’s- fpawn. 


Quincy’s  London  Difpenfatory , 


To  thefe  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  adds 
Mugwort  and  Savine. 

The  fame  Difpenfatory  orders  the  Frog-spawn  Water 
to  be  made  thus  : 

Han<r  any  Quantity  of  Frog-spawn  in  a  Bag*  fo  that 
the  Water  may  run  from  it  into  a  Veffel  fet  under¬ 
neath  to  receive  it ;  and  to  every  Pint  of  the  Liquor,  thus 
obtain’d,  add  a  Dram  of  Roch-alum. 

This  is  a  much  better  Frog- fpawn  Water  than  we  find  or¬ 
der’d  in  other  Difpenfatories  ;  the  Addition  of  the  Alum,  and 
the  manner  of  Preparation  by  Refolution,  confiderably  increa  e 
its  Virtues  ;  whereas  that  obtain’d  by  bare  Diftillation  gives 
us  little  more  of  the  Spawn  than  its  ufelefs  1  hlegm.  As  it 
ftands  here,  it  feems  defign’d  as  a  Cooler  for  external  Ufes 

The  fame  Difpenfatory  very  properly  obferves,  that  the  Wa¬ 
ters  of  thofe  Plants  which  are  obtainable  to  no  good  Purpofe  by 
Diftillation,  may  be  made  by  diffolving  a  proper  Proportion 
of  their  eflential  Salt  in  Spring-water  {or  rather  in  diftill  d 

^Th^ Method  of  making  the  Aqua  Lactis  Alexiteria, 
Alexiterial  Milk  Water,  is  l'pecify'd  under  the  Article  Alexi¬ 
teria,  which  fee. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi  tenuis. 

Small  Cinnamon-water ,  is  made  by  infufing  twelve  Ounces  ot 
Cinnamon  in  eight  Pints  of  Water,  and  then  d,ft.H,ng  t.ll  the 

Liauor  ceafes  to  come  over  milky.  ,  .  4  r,  „ 

Another  Simple- water  has  lately  been  introduce  in  o  r 

menu on’d  in  any  Difpeniatory  **'£V*£L 
der  the  Name  of  Pepper-mint  Water.  T  1  preiume. 


A  Q_U  A  Q.  U 


is  diftill’d  from  the  Mentha  Spicis  brevioribus  et  ha- 
BITIORIBUSj  FoLIIS  MENTH2E  FUSCj€,  sapore  fervido 
Pi  peris  of  Ray's,  Synopfis  ;  Mentha  Saxifraga,  an- 
gustiore  Folio,  spicata,  sapore  acri  fervido,  of 
Plukenet’s  Almagejl.  129.  Mentha  Piperata  acuta  of 
P diver' s  Herbarium  Britannicum  ;  Pepper- mint. 

This  Water  is  extremely  hot  in  the  Mouth,  and  upon  the 
Stomach  ;  and  therefore  feems  proper  to  warm,  invigorate,  and 
difeufs  Flatulencies,  to  deftroy  Acidities  in  the  Stomach  and 
Duodenum,  and  prevent  Coagulations  confequent  thereto. 

Another  Method  of  procuring  a  Water  froin  Vegetables ,  by  fer¬ 
menting  the  Vegetable  before  Dijl/llation,  after  the  manner  of 

Ludovicus. 

The  Effects  of  Diftillation,  Digeftion,  and  Cohobation, 
have  fufficiently  fhewn  us  the  A£fion  of  the  Fire,  limited  by 
the  Degree  of  boiling  W^ter,  in  Diftillation  and  Cohobation  ; 
and  of  a  more  gentle  Fire,  with  Water,  by  Digeftion.  We 
now  proceed  to  exhibit  an  elegant  and  ufeful  Way  of  obtaining 
Virtues  of  Plants  very  little  alter’d  from  what  they  naturally 
are,  tho’  render’d  more  penetrating  and  more  volatile. 

1.  Take  recent  Rofemary,  cut  and  bruife  it,  if  that  feems 

9  rrecefiary  ;  put  it  into  a  large  Oak  Calk,  leaving  a  Space 

empty  at  the  Top,  of  four  Inches  deep  ;  then  take  as 
much  Water  as  would,  when  added,  fill  the  Calk  to  the 
fame  Height,  including  the  Plant,  and  mix  therein  about 
an  eighth  Part  of  Honey,  if  it  be  cold  Winter  Weather  ; 
or  a  twelfth  Part,  if  it  be  warm  :  In  the  Summer  the  like 
Quantity  of  coarfe,  unrefined  Sugar  might,  to  the  fame 
Purpofe,  be  added  inftead  of  the  Honey,  or  half  an  Ounce 
of  Yeafl  added  for  each  Pint  of  Water  will  have  the  fame 
Effe£t ;  but  I  prefer  the  Honey  ufed  as  deferibed  r  Let  the 
proper  Quantity  therefore  of  Honey  and  Water  be  warm¬ 
ed  and  poured  upon  the  Plant  in  the  Cafk  ;  let  the  Cafk 
Hand  upright,  and  have  its  wide,  upper  Orifice,  or  Bung- 
hole,  loofely  cover’d  with  a  wooden  Cover ;  then  fet  it  in 
a  wooden  Cheft,  to  be  kept  heated  by  means  of  a  live 
Coal  bury’d  under  light  Afhes,  fo  that  the  Liquor  and 
Plant  may  feel  a  Heat  of  about  eighty  Degrees,  which,  is 
afterwards  to  be  conftantly  kept  up,  by  covering  the  out- 
fide  with  Cloths,  and  due  Regulation  of  the  Fire, 
which  muft  therefore  be  greater  and  more  carefully  at¬ 
tended  in  cold  Weather  ;  but  in  the  Heat  of  Summer, 
little  or  no  Fire  is  requir’d.  On  the  fecond  Day  a  hiding 
Noife  will  begin  in  the  Liquor,  with  Bubbles,  Frothing, 
and  a  grateful  Smell  of  Rofemary,  the  Plant  now  again 
rifing  to  the  Surface  :  This  Motion  is  called  Fermentation. 

2.  When  this  Fermentation  has  continu’d  fo  long,  that 
what  was  on  the  Top  begins  to  fubfide  and  fink  to  the 
Bottom,  the  Operation  is  continu’d  long  enough  for  our 
Purpofe,  fo  that  now  theVeffel  muff  be  cool’d,  and  clofely 
bung’d  down  ;  for  if  it  Ihould  continue  longer  open  in  the 
fame  Warmth,  the  Spirit  and  Oil,  now  render’d  more  vo¬ 
latile,  would  fly  off,  and  the  Virtues  requir’d  be  loft  ;  fo 
that  the  Matter  fhould  be  now  dire&ly  diftill’d. 

3.  Take  therefore  as  much  of  this  Plant,  and  its  fermented 
Liquor,  as  may  fill  Two-thirds  of  a  Still,  and  work  carefully 
from  the  firft  ;  for  the  Liquor,  containing  much  ferment¬ 
ing  Spirit,  eafily  rarefies  with  the  Fire,  froths,  fwells,  and 
hence  becomes  very  fubjedl  to  boil  over.  And  as  all  this 
happens  much  quicker  in  this  Diftillation  than  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Kinds,  we  ought  here  to  work  flower,  efpecially 
at  the  firft. 

4.  And  thus  there  will  come  over  firft  a  limpid,  un&uous, 
penetrating,  odorous,  fapid  Liquor,  all  which  is  to  be 
kept  feparate  ;  there  follows  a  milky,  opake,  turbid  Li¬ 
quor,  ftill  containing  fomething  of  the  fame  Tafte  and 
Odour ;  and  at  length  comes  one  that  is  thin,  acid,  not 
fragrant,  and  fcarce  having  any  Property  of  the  Rofe¬ 
mary  :  There  remains  in  the  Still  an  Extract,  indolent 
with  refpedt  to  the  Rofemary,  and  retaining  much  of  the 
Subftance  of  Honey.  And  all  thefe  Particulars  hold, 
when  the  Fermentation  is  continued,  till  the  Plant  fpon- 
taneoufly  falls  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Cafk,  which,  with 
the  above-mention’d  Degree  of  Heat,  ufually  happens  in 
five  or  fix  Days. 

5*  This  firft  Water,  or  rather  Spirit,  may  be  kept  for  feve- 
ral  Vears,  in  a  clofe  Veflel,  without  changing  or  growing 
ropy.  It  alfo  excellently  retains  the  Tafte  and  Odour  of 
the  Plant,  tho’  a  little  alter’d  ;  but  if  lefs  Honey  were 
added,  lefs  Heat  employ’d,  or  the  Fermentation  continu’d 
only  two  or  three  Days  ;  then  the  diftill’d  Water  of  the 
firft  Running  would  be  white,  thick,  opake,  undtuous, 
frothy,  and  perfe&ly  retain  the  Scent  and  Tafte  of  the 
Plant,  or  much  lefs  alter’d  than  in  the  former  Cafe  ;  tho’ 
the  Water  will  not  be  fo  fharp  and  penetrating.  After 
this  is  drawn  off,  a  tartifh,  limpid,  inodorous  Liquor, 


will  rife,  leaving  a  Remainder  behind,  that  retains  much 
lefs  of  the  Properties  of  Rofemary,  than  in  the  preceding 
Procefs. 

6.  There  is  alfo  in  this  Cafe  always  found  fome  Oil  in  the 
firft  Water,  which  was  not  in  the  former  Spirit.  Again, 
if  the  Fermentation  were  to  continue  only  for  a  Day,  or 
a  Day  and  a  half,  the  Water  that  firft  comes  over  would 
largely  abound  with  Oil.  In  other  refpedls  Matters  are 
nearly  the  fame  in  both  ;  for  it  is  conftantly  found,  that  the 
longer  the  Fermentation  was  continu’d,  the  lefs  Oil  appears 
in  the  diftill’d  Water ;  and  therefore  what  runs  firft,  is  al¬ 
ways  clearer  and  ftronger ;  but  upon  mixing  with  common 
Water,  the  Whole  immediately  becomes  milky :  Whence 
thefe  Waters  greatly  differ  from  one  another,  according  as 
they  are  differently  prepared  in  the  above-mention’d  refpedts. 
When  the  Fermentation  is  perfectly  performed,  the  firft 
Water  will  be  limpid,  the  fecond  milky  ;  and  if  a  third  be 
forced  over  by  a  ftrong  boiling  Heat  long  continu’d,  it 
will  prove  acid,  thin,  and  limpid,  refembling  diftill’d  Vi¬ 
negar.  The  Extrait  in  this  Cafe  will  always  be  the  left 
impregnated  with  the  Virtue  of  the  Plant  employ’d,  the 
longer  the  Fermentation  was  continued,  or  the  more  per¬ 
fectly  it  was  performed  ;  and  vice  verfa.  The  Oil  alfo, 
which  in  the  Diftillation  of  the  unfermented  Plants  floated 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  becomes  fo  attenuated, 
when  the  Plant  is  perfectly  fermented  before  Diftillation, 
as  entirely  to  difappear,  and  lie  concealed  ;  or  is  fubtilely  di¬ 
vided  in  the  diftill’d  Liquor,  which  may  therefore  be  call’d 
Spirit,  rather  than  Water.  That  this  is  the  Cafe,  appears 
from  hence,  that  if  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  be  added 
to  the  Spirit,  it  prefently  grows  white  ;  which  {hews 
that  there  was  Oil  conceal’d  in  it  :  And  frequently  little 
•  Drops  of  Oil,  thus  regenerated,  will  float  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Water. 

REMARKS. 

1 .  Hence  we  learn,  that  this  Fermentation  (when  perfectly  finifli’d 
in  the  proper  Time  requir’d  for  that  Purpofe,  with  a  large 
Proportion  of  Ferment,  and  if  the  whole  fermented  Matter 
be  for  fome  time  contained  clofely  bung’d  down  in  a  Cafk) 
affords  thefe  Waters  extremely  limpid,  hot,  aromatic,  odo¬ 
rous,  fapid,  and  penetrating,  without  any  Sign  of  their  con¬ 
taining  an  Oil  ;  and  according  as  thefe  Properties  appear 
more  in  the  Water,  the  native  Virtues  of  the  Plant  are  more 
changed  ;  fo  that  at  laft  they  can  fcarce  be  known  :  But 
.when  the  Fermentation  is  perfeif,  each  lofing  its  proper 
Character,  they  all  become  nearly  alike  :  Whence  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  the  particular  Virtues  of  Vegetables  are  not  exalted 
or  perfedled  by  Fermentation,  as  they  were  in  the  preceding 
Procefs  by  repeated  Cohobation;  and  that  the  Waters  of  the 
prefent  Procefs,  by  fuch  Cohobation,  are  not  render’d  fo  fpiri- 
tuous,  as  by  a  Angle  Fermentation.  And  this  feems  to  proceed 
from  hence,  that  in  the  long  continued  and  a&ive  Motion  o{ 
Fermentation,  the  volatile  prefiding  Spirit,  now  freed  from  the 
open’d  Parts  of  the  Plant,  but  principally  from  the  attenu¬ 
ated  Oil,  exhales  ;  for  the  Tenacity  of  the  Oil  was  the 
chief  thing  that  detained  and  locked  the  Spirit  in  the  Plant. 
But  a  gentle  and  moderate  Fermentation,  which  does  not 
diflipate  «the  Spirit,  only  difl'olves  the  vifeous  Obftacles,  ad¬ 
mirably  quickens  thefe  Waters,  makes  them  durable,  or 
long  preferves  them  from  Corruption,  Dregginefs  and  Ropi- 
nefs  ;  as  is  excellently  obferved  by  that  Ikilful  and  candid 
Chymift,  Daniel  Ludovicus ,  in  his  Difpenfatory  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  prefent  Age.  And  thus  the  Water  of  Carduus 
Benedi&us,  fo  prepared,  is  highly  commended,  where 
Sweating  and  Perfpiration  are  required. 

2.  Hence  the  Tafte  and  Smell  of  Plants,  communicated  to 

their  diftill’d  Waters,  principally  depend  upon  their  native 
Spirit  refpedtively.  But  as  this  Spirit  is  wrapped  up  in  a  te¬ 
nacious  Oil,  when  this  Oil  is  mixed  with  the  Waters,  it  ren¬ 
ders  them  the  more  odorous  and  fapid  in  the  larger  Quantity 
it  is  fo  mixed.  This  Oil  is  gradually  thinned,  made  lefs  te¬ 
nacious,  more  fpirituous,  and  eafier  to  mix  with  Water,  by 
Diftillation,  Digeftion,  and  Cohobation  in  clofe  Veflels ;  but 
thus  the  Spirit  alfo  becomes  more  volatile  and  difentangled, 
fo  as  eafily  to  fly  off,  unlefs  it  is  every  way  very  clofely 
confined  in  the  Veflels  during  the  Diftillation  ;  which  being 
performed,  highly  efficacious  Waters  may  be  thus  prepared* 
But  as  Fermentation  requires  a  Length  of  Time,  the  Ad - 
million  of  the  Air,  and  open  Veflels,  it  attenuates  Oils  by 
its  Motion,  fo  as  to  mix  them  with  Water,  and  in  this 
Porm  make  an  inflammable  Liquor  ;  which  cannot  happen 
without  a  Diffipation  of  the  native  Spirit.  It  however  renders 
Oils  mifcible  with  the  animal  Juices,  and  fit  to  enter  the 
fineft  Veffels  ;  but  always  deftroys  the  peculiar  V irtue  of  the 
Plant.  In  the  mean  time,  it  proves  the  Medium  of  con¬ 
veying  {Emulating  and  grateful  Virtues  to  the  Nerves,  e  pe 
cially  thofe  of  the  Nofe,  Mouth,  Jaws,  Throat,  Stomac  , 
and  Intcftines.  ■  - 


A  Q  U 

That  notliing  relating  to  the  Diftillation  of  Waters  may  be 
omitted  I  fhall  add  ^le  Method  of  diftilling  per  Defcenjum. 

Ch)  miffs  formerly  called  that  Motion  of  Bodies  Diftillation, 
when^  by  the  Afliftance  of  Fire,  the  Subject  to  be  changed, 
and  contained  in  one  Veflel,  to  which  the  Fire  was  apply’d, 
pail’es  into  another  joined  thereto,  whether  Solids  were  thus 
treated  or  Fluids  ;  and  this  Operation  with  them  differ’d  in 
three  refpe&s  :  For,  i.  The  Fire  raifed  the  Matter  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upwards.  2.  Somewhat  obliquely,  or  laterally,  as  in 
Diltiilation  by  the  Retort.  And,  3.  Downwards,  the  Fire 
being  apply’d  above  ;  which  laft  Species  of  Diltiilation  they 
called  per  Defcenjum ,  which  they  ufed  in  the  laft  Age  for  fepa- 
rating  Quickfilver  from  its  Ore,  and  which  Paracelfus  from 
thence  transferred  to  Vegetables.  Of  this  kind  of  Diltiilation 
we  are  now  to  give  an  Example. 

Let  there  be  procured  a  lufficiently  wide  and  deep  cylindrical 
Veil'd,  made  of  fuch  Matter  as  will  neither  tranfmit,  drink 
up,  or  foul  Liquors.  Lrom  the  upper  Rim  of  this  Veflel  cut 
an  Iniide  Groove,  lit  to  receive  exactly,  and  fuftain  a  round 
Elate  ftruck  full  of  Holes,  which  is  to  fink  into  the  open  Mouth 
of  the  Veflel,  fo  far  that  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Plate  be  two 
Inches  from  tiie  Rim  thereof  ;  then  place  any  recent,  green, 
fucculent  Plant,  firft  cut  or  bruifed,  upon  the  Plate,  fo  that 
it  may  reach  up  to  the  Rim  ;  then  apply  a  flat  Cover,  which 
jnay  exactly  clofe  the  Mouth  of  the  Veflel,  with  the  Afliftance 
of  luting,  to  prevent  any  Vapours  from  exhaling.  The  whole 
Apparatus  may  be  made  of  Iron-plate,  if  a  large  Quantity  of 
Water  is  requir’d  at  once ;  otherwife,  for  a  Angle  Experiment, 
one  of  Earth  may  fuffice.  Let  a  little  fine  Allies  be  lifted  upon 
the  Cover,  and  a  few  live  Coals  be  placed  thereon,  that  the 
moift  Parts  of  the  Plant  may  be  refolved  into  Vapour,  and  its 
Juices  be  liquefied  fo  as  to  fall  into  the  wide  Part  of  the  Veflel 
below,  where  being  condenfed  by  the  Cold,  they  will  gradu¬ 
ally  diftil  and  colled,  if  the  Fire  be  prudently  managed,  and 
jncreafed  by  Degrees.  And  thus  the  Spirit,  Water,  Wax, 
Gum,  Oil,  Roftn,  as  alfo  the  faline  and  faponaceous  Matter 
of  the  Vegetable,  which  do  not  eafily  rife  in  the  preceding 
Diftillations,  may  be  obtained  :  Care,  however,  muftbe  had,  not 
to  make  the  Fire  too  large,  for  fear  of  quite  burning  up  the  Parts 
of  the  Subjed  ;  tho’,  indeed,  a  fmall  Degree  will  have  but 
little  Effed  ;  but  if  a  violent  Fire  be  ufed,  all  the  Parts  will  be 
confounded  together,  the  oily  Matter  burnt  up,  the  Smell  and 
Tafte  of  the  Produce  become  fo  empyreumatical,  fmoky,  bit¬ 
ter,  and  naufeous,  as  to  be  fcarce  fit  lor  internal  Ufe,  efpecially 
if  the  Subjed  were  dry  and  unduous.  But  when  fucculent 
Vegetables  are  employ’d,  fuch  as  Rofe-flowers,  and  prudently 
treated  without  burning,  the  Water  fo  prepared  will  nearly 
jrefemble  the  natural  Juices,  as  containing  both  their  fapona¬ 
ceous  Nature,  and  peculiar  Virtues,  though  always  a  little 
changed  by  the  Fire  ;  whence  the  expreffed  Juices  themfelves 
are  not  only  more  agreeable,  but  more  medicinal.  Paracelfus , 
however,  by  treating  Guaiacum  in  this  manner,  obtained  an 
acid  Liquor,  and  a  {harp  foetid  Oil,  which  be  recommends 
both  for  external  and  internal  Ufes  ;  whence  this  Operation 
has  been  for  fome  time  pradifed  in  Germany,  but  is  now  al- 
moft  difufed,  or  changed  for  others  more  fuitable.  Boerbaave’s 
Chymifiry . 

Spirituous  and  Compound  Waters  directed  by  the  College 

of  Physicians. 

For  preparing  thefe,  the  Herbs  are  to  be  chofen  green,  unlefs 
particularly  ordered  to  the  contrary  :  In  Defed  of  thofe  which 
are  green,  about  a  fourth  Part  of  the  dry  may  be  fubftituted, 
and  fo  much  Spring- water  is  to  be  allowed  as  will  prevent  their 
burning  to  the  Still. 

Aqua  Absinthii  minus  composita  :  Or,  Tin  Leffer 
Compofttion  of  Wormivood  Water. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  dried  Wormwood,  two  Pounds  j  of 
the  Leffer  Cardamom-feeds,  two  Ounces ;  of  Coriander- 
feeds,  half  a  Pound.  Infufe  them  all  in  four  Gallons  of 
French  Brandy,  and  draw  off  the  fame  Quantity  by  Diftil- 
lation. 

After  the  fame  manner,  but  with  an  Omiflion  of  thefe  Seeds, 
and,  for  that  Reafon,  an  Augmentation  of  four  times  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Herbs,  are  made  Waters  from  the  whole  Plants  of  An¬ 
gelica,  Baum,  Mint,  Sage,  be.  the  Flowers  of  Rofemary, 
Seeds  of  Caraway,  Leffer  Cardamoms,  A nife,  Juniper-berries, 
Orange,  Citron,  and  Lemon-peel,  be. 

This  Water  differs  chiefly  from  that  of  the  former  Difpen- 
fatory,  by  fubftituting  Cardamom  and  Coriander-feeds  in  room 
of  the  Anifeeds,  which  makes  it  more  cordial  and  grateful  to 
the  Stomach  ;  the  Anifeeds  yielding  too  foul  an  Oil  to  fuit  it 
for  fuch  Purpofes.  This  Water  is  commonly  ufed  in  Stomachic 
Infufions,  on  a  Suppolition,  that  it  claims  a  Right  to  fuch  Vir¬ 
tues  from  the  Wormwood  ;  but  the  Water  rifing  from  it  par¬ 
takes  not  of  thefe  Qualities  which  belong  to  it  in  Tin&ure  i 
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fo  that  it  feems  only  to  be  carminative  from  the  Spice  and  Seeds 
now  ordered  in  it.  Quincey. 

•  \  1 

Aqua  Absinthii  magis  Composita:  Or,  The  greater 
Compofition  of  Wormwood  Water. 

Take  of  the  Sea,  and  common  Wormwood  dried,  each  one 
Pound  ;  of  Sage,  Mint,  and  Baum  dried,  each  two  Hand¬ 
fuls  ;  of  the  Roots  of  Galangals,  Ginger,  Calamus  Aro- 
maticus,  and  Elecampane,  of  the  Seeds  of  Sweet  Fenil  and 
Coriander,  each  three  Drams  ;  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and 
Nutmegs,  each  two  Drams ;  of  the  Lefler  Cardamoms 
and  Cubebs,  each  one  Dram  ;  cut  and  bruife  tiie  Ingredi¬ 
ents  as  they  require  ;  and,  after  infufing  them  for  fome 
time  in  twelve  Pints  of  French  Brandy,  draw  off  the  fame 
Quantity  by  Diftillation. 

This  differs. from  that  of  the  former  Difpenfatory,  in  rejedf- 
ing  Liquorice-root  and  Raifins,  which  can  have  no  Effe<£i  in 
Diftillation  ;  and  in  allowing  a  greater  Proportion  of  Spirit, 
and  more  to  be  drawn  off ;  the  former  being  too  much  loaded 
with  the  oily  Ingredients,  to  admit  either  of  its  being  fine  to 
the  Eye,  or  grateful  to  the  Stomach.  Quincy's  Difp. 

If  we  confider  the  Wormwood  and  Gentian  Waters  as 
Stomachics,  little  can  be  expected  from  them  ;  becaufe  the 
Materials  they  are  drawn  from,  are  not  fuited  to  fend  any  thing 
over  by  Diftillation,  that  comes  within  this  Intention  ;  fo  that 
if  there  be  any  thing  good  in  them,  we  are  more  beholden  to 
the  Spirit  than  the  other  Ingredients  for  it.  Quincy's  Praleft. 
P  hamaceut. 

The  Aqua  Abfmthii ,  and  Angelica  magis  Compofita ,  are  fuf- 
ficiently  uniform  in  their  Intentions,  but  have  too  many  of  the 
oily  Seeds  to  allow  them  to  come  over  fine,  efpecially  the  latter  j 
but  neither  of  them  is  much  preferibed  or  made.  Idem. 

Aqua  Angelica  magis  Composita:  Or,  The  greater 
Compofition  of  Angelica  Water. 

Take  of  Angelica-root,  and  the  Leaves  of  Carduus,  each 
fix  Ounces  5  of  Baum  and  Sage,»each  four  Ounces;  of 
Angelica- feeds,  fix  Ounces  ;  and  of  Sweet  Fenil-feeds, 
nine  Ounces.  Let  the  dried  Herbs  and  Seeds  be  grofly 
bruifed ;  and  to  them  add  of  Cinnamon,  two  Drams  ;  of 
Cloves  and  Mace,  each  one  Dram  and  an  half ;  of  Nut¬ 
megs,  and  the  Leffer  Cardamom-feeds,  each  one  Dram  ; 
of  Cubebs,  and  Galangal-root,  each  one  Dram  and  an 
half ;  of  Jamaica  Pepper  and  Saffron,  each  one  Dram. 
Infufe  them  in  two  Gallons  of  French  Brandy,  and  draw 
off  as  much  by  Diftillation. 

This  hath  rejected  the  Species  Diamofchu  Dulcis ,  and  the 
Aromaticum  Rofatum ,  which  were  in  the  former  ;  one  of  thefe 
Compofitions  being  wholly  expunged  in  the  prefent  Difpenfa¬ 
tory,  and  in  their  room  are  added  Spices  more  conveniently 
anfwering  the  fame  Intentions.  But  in  this,  the  Carduus  avails 
nothing  ;  and  the  Sweet  Fennel-feeds  are  in  too  great  a  Quan^ 
tity,  which  will  make  the  Water  foul  and  milky.  The  laft 
Runnings  of  all  the  foregoing  Waters  are  worth  keeping  fepa- 
rate  for  carminative  Juleps,  and  fuch-like  Intentions.  Quincy's 
Difpenfat . 

I  > 

Aqua  Bryonije  Composita:  Or,  Compound  Bryony 
Water. 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Bryony-roots,  four  Pints ;  of  the  Juice 
of  Rue  and  Mugwort,  each  two  Pints ;  of  the  Leaves 
of  Savine,  three  Handfuls  ;  Motherwort,  Catmint,  and 
Penyroyal,  each  two  Handfuls ;  of  Bafil  and  Dittany, 
each  one  Handful  and  an  half ;  of  frefh  outer  Peel  of 
Oranges,  four  Ounces ;  of  Myrrh,  two  Ounces ;  of  Ruffia 
Caftor,  one  Ounce  ;  Spirit  of  Wine,  eight  Pints.  Diftil 
as  ufual  after  proper  Maceration  ;  for  the  longer  things  of 
this  Kind  infufe  together,  the  better  is  the  Water. 

This  is  much  preferibed  in  Hyfterical  Cafes,  and  is  very 
forcing  upon  the  Uterus,  which  makes  it  given  to  promote  Deli¬ 
very,  and  forward  the  proper  Cleanfings  afterwards  ;  as  alfo  to 
open  Menftrual  Obftru&ions,  and  abundance  of  Female  Com¬ 
plaints.  It  is  likewife  good  againft  Convulfions  in  Children, 
and  of  Service  in  any  nervous  Complaint  in  either  Sex.  Its 
Dofe  is  from  two  Drams  to  two  Ounces,  with  any  conveni¬ 
ent  Diluter.  Quincy's  Difpenfat. 

The  Aqua  Bryonia  Compofita  takes  in  fome  of  the  moft 
efficacious  of  the  foetid  Simples,  and  feems  admirably  well 
contrived  for  the  Intention  of  an  Hyfteric,  fo  far  as  their  Vir¬ 
tues  are  procurable  this  way  ;  but  they  who  would  have  it  good, 
muft  expert  it  very  foul  and  milky  ;  for  where  it  is  otherwife, 
it  hath  been  defrauded  of  its  due  Quantity  of  the  belt  Ingredi¬ 
ents,  or  their  better  Parts  have  been  precipitated  with  Alum,  or 
taken  put  by  theFiltre.  Quincy's  Pralefi.  Pharmuc. 
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Aqua  Florum  Chamjemeli  Composita:  Or,  Com¬ 
pound  Chamomile-flower  Water. 

Take  of  dried  Chamomile-flowers,  one  Pound;  of  the  outer 
Peel  of  Oranges,  two  Ounces  ;  of  the  Leaves  of  common 
Wormwood  and  Penyroyal,  each  two  Handfuls  ;  of  the 
Seeds  of  Anife,  Cumin  and  Sweet  Fennel,  of  the  Berries 
of  Bay,  and  Juniper,  each  one  Ounce;  infufe  them  in 
one  Gallon  of  French  Brandy,  and  draw  off  double  that 
Quantity  by  Diftillation. 

This  Water  is  a  Carminative,  and  in  that  Intention  may  be 
ufed  at  Difcretion.  Quincy. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi  Fortis  :  Or,  Strong  Cinnamon  Wa¬ 
ter. 
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AquaLactisAlexiteria:  Or,  Alexiterial  Milk  Wa¬ 
ter.  See  Alexiteria. 

Aqua  Limacum  Tenuis  :  Or,  A  fmall  Snail  Water. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Baum,  Mint,  Harts-tongue,  and 
Ground-ivy,  of  the  Flowers  of  Archangel,  Mallows,  and 
Elder,  each  one  Handful ;  of  Snails  wafhed,  and  the 
White  of  Eggs,  each  four  Ounces ;  of  Nutmegs,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  and  of  Cow’s  Milk,  one  Gallon  ;  diftil  accord¬ 
ing  to  Art,  either  in  Balneo  Marias,  or  in  a  Sand-heat. 

If  this  be  drawn  with  fix  Pints  of  Cow’s  Milk,  and  two 
Pints  of  Canary,  it  is  ftyled  The Jlronger  Snail  Water. 

Aqua  Mirabilis:  Or,  The  wonderful  Water. 


Take  One  Pound  of  Cinnamon  grofly  powdered,  and  one 
Gallon  of  French  Brandy  ;  draw  off  by  Diftillation  ten 
Pints. 

Aqua  Epidemica  :  Or,  Plague  Water. 


Take  of  Cloves,  Galangals,  Cubebs,  Mace,  the  Lefler  Car¬ 
damoms,  Nutmegs  and  Ginger,  each  one  Dram  ;  Juice  of 
the  Greater  Celandine,  half  a  Pint ;  French  Brandy,  two 
Pints  and  an  half ;  and  draw  off  the  fame  Quantity  by  Di¬ 
ftillation. 


Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Celandine,  Rofemary,  Rue,  Sage, 
Roman  Wormwood,  Dragon,  Agrimony,  Baum,  Scor- 
dium,  the  Lefler  Centaury,  Carduus,  Betony,  and  Mint, 
each  two  Handfuls ;  of  dried  Angelica-root,  Zedoary, 
and  Gentian,  each  one  Ounce  ;  of  the  Virginia  Snake- 
root,  half  an  Ounce  ;  let  them  be  infufed  in  one  Gallon 
of  French  Brandy,  and  draw  off  ten  Pints  by  Diftillation. 

This  very  much  differs  from  that  of  the  old  Difpenfatory  ; 
and,  beftdes  the  Addition  of  many  new  Herbs,  leaves  out  the 
Mafterwort,  Piony,  and  Butterbur-roots,  infomuch  that  the 
Intention  of  the  Medicine  feems  changed  from  an  Alexipharmic 
into  a  Cardiac.  It  is  taken  from  Shipton’s  Additions  to  the  former 
Difpenfatory  ;  and  is  not,  by  many,  fo  much  efteemed  as  the 
former  Plague  Water,  feveral  Ingredients  of  moft  Efficacy  there 
being  here  neglecfted,  |nd  many  in  this  either  ufelefs  or  foreign 
to  the  Intentions.  Quincy’s  Difpenfat. 

Aqua  GentiAna:  Composita  :  Or,  Compound  Gentian 
Water. 

Take  Gentian  fliced;  one  Pound  and  an  half ;  of  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  the  Lefler  Centaury,  each  four  Ounces  ; 
infufe  them  in  fix  Pints  of  French  Brandy,  and  diftil  about 
half  that  Quantity. 

This  Water  is  frequently  prefcribed  as  a  Stomachic,  and  is 
commended  for  a  Deterger,  and  is  faid  to  do  Service  in  Drop- 
lies,  the  Jaundice,  and  any  Obftru<£iions  of  the  Vifcera  ;  and 
is  given  from  two  Drams  to  two  or  three  Ounces  at  a  Dofe  ; 
But,  in  Truth,  thefe  Ingredients  give  fo  little  that  will  rife  in 
Vapour,  that  the  Spirit  comes  over  but  with  a  very  fmall  Al¬ 
teration  ;  fo  that  they  who  are  fond  of  the  Virtues  as  they 
Hand  recommended  in  thofe  Ingredients,  muft  look  for  them  in 
the  Extract,  or  never  put  them  into  the  Still  ;  and  that  iseafily 
made  by  ftraining  and  evaporating  the  Reftduum,  and  is  much 
ufed  in  the  Shops,  chiefly  with  Stomachics  and  Deobftruents, 
when  prefcribed  to  be  made  in  Pills.  Salmon ,  in  his  Notes  up¬ 
on  this  Water,  fays,  it  is  a  Prefervative  in  peftilential  Seafons, 
excellent  againft  the  Rickets,  helps  Stitches  in  the  Side,  and 
provokes  the  Terms  and  After-birth  ;  and,  with  equal  Reafon. 
andConfiftency,  that  wretched  Scribbler  might  have  faid  it  cured 
Corns,  broken  Bones,  and  Apoplexies.  Quincy’s  Difpenf. 

Aqua  Imperialis  :  Or,  Imperial  Water. 

Take  of  dried  Citron  Peels,  of  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  and  Cin¬ 
namon,  each  two  Ounces  ;  Roots  of  Cyperus,  Florentine 
Orris,  and  Calamus  Aromaticus,  each  one  Ounce  ;  of 
Zedoary,  Galangal,  and  Ginger,  each  half  an  Ounce  ; 
of  the  Tops  of  Lavender  and  Rofemary,  each  two  Hand¬ 
fuls  ;  of  the  Leaves  of  Bay,  Marjoram,  Baum,  Mint, 
Sage,  and  Thyme,  each  one  Handful ;  of  the  Flowers  of 
white  and  red  Rofes,  each  half  an  Handful ;  Damalk 
Rofe-water,  four  Pints  ;  of  French  Brandy,  one  Gallon  ; 
then  diftil  off  ten  Pints. 

This  is  a  very  good  cephalic  Water,  and  makes  a  very  con¬ 
venient  Julep  in  any  nervous  Cafes  whatfoever  ;  and  though  it 
is  fo  much  flighted  in  the  prefent  Pradfice,  this  may  be  faid  of 
it,  which  can  be  faid  of  few  befides  in  the  Difpenfatory,  that 
all  the  Ingredients  coincide  in  one  Intention,  and  fuch  as  will 
part  with  their  Virtues  by  Diftillation.  It  may  be  given  from 
two  Drams  to  two  Ounces  in  any  convenient  Vehicle  ;  it  is  alfo 
a  pleafant  Cordial  Dram  alone,  and  very  good  upon  any  fudden 
Sicknefs  of  the  Stomach.  Quincy’s  Difpenfat. 
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This  is  a  pleafant  and  good  Cordial,  and  greatly  breaks  the 
Wind  off  the  Stomach,  and  difperfes  Flatulencies.  Quincy’s 
Difpenfat. 

Aqua  Nephritica:  Or,  A  Water  againjl  the  Stone. 

Take  of  the  beft  Flowers  of  White-thorn,  four  Pounds ; 
of  Nutmegs  bruifed,  three  Ounces  ;  infufe  them  together 
in  a  clofe  Veffel  with  two  Gallons  of  generous  White- 
wine,  and  draw  off  by  Diftillation  twelve  Pints, 


This  was  much  prefcribed  by  the  late  Dr.  Radcliffe ,  but  wa3 
not  in  the  former  Difpenfatory. 


Aqua  Pjeonije  Composita  :  Or,  Compound  Piony  Wa¬ 
ter. 

Take  Lily  of  the  Valley  Flowers  frefh  gathered,  one  Pound ; 
and  infufe  them  in  two  Gallons  and  an  half  of  French 
Brandy  ;  and  to  the  fame  put  of  Lime-flowers,  half  a 
Pound  ;  of  Piony,  four  Ounces ;  of  the  Male  Piony-root, 
two  Ounces  and  an  half ;  white  Dittany,  and  long  Birth- 
Wort,  of  each  half  an  Ounce;  of  Mifleto  of  the  Oak, 
and  Rue,  each  two  Handfuls ;  of  Piony-feeds  hulk’d,  ten 
Drams ;  and  of  the  Seeds  of  Rue,  three  Drams  and  an 
half;  of  Ruflia  Caftor,  Cubebs,  and  Mace,  each  two 
Drams;  of  Cinnamon,  an  Ounce  and  an  half ;  of  Rofe- 
mary-flowers,  fix  Pugils ;  of  Stcechas,  and  Lavender- 
flowers,  each  four  Pugils ;  of  Betony,  Clove,  and  Cow- 
flip-flowers,  each  eight  Pugils  ;  of  the  Juice  of  black- 
Cherries,  four  Pints ;  and  from  the  Whole  draw  off  by 
Diftillation  four  Gallons. 


The  prefent  College  Difpenfatory  hath  left  out  fome  of  the 
infignificant  Ingredients  that  were  in  the  former,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Squills  ;  and  avoided  alfo  the  Trouble  of  a  double 
Diftillation,  which  was  altogether  needlefs.  This  is  the  fame 
as  was  originally  inferted  by  the  College  in  their  firft  Difpenfa¬ 
tory,  under  the  Title  of  Aqua  Antiepileptica  Langii.  The 
Quantities  alfo  of  fome  of  the  Ingredients  are  blameable,  as 
three  Drams  and  an  half  of  Seeds  of  Rue,  when  the  Whole  might 
be  taken  in  Subftance  at  one  Dofe,  without  any  vifible  Effebh 
It  has  fome  Ingredients  in  it  of  little  or  no  Efficacy  to  die 
main  Purpofe,  and  others  entirely  unfit  for  this  Form ;  of  the 
firft  are  the  Radix  Didtamni  Albi,  and  Ariftolochiae  Longae, 
neither  of  which  will  fend  any  thing  confiderable  over  the 
Helm.  The  Semina  Paeoniae,  and  Vifcus  Quercinus  like  wife, 
howfoever  agreeable  they  may  be  to  this  Intention  in  other 
Forms,  will  not  fend  out  any  thing  of  that  Kind  by  Diftilla¬ 
tion.  The  Seeds  will  make  well  enough  into  an  Emulhon 
when  hulk’d,  and  the  Mifleto  is  beft  reduced  into  a  Powder  , 
but  hulking  the  Seeds  to  be  diftill’d,  were  they  proper  for  it,  is 
a  Circumftance  very  trifling.  The  Caftor  is  in  this  increa  e 
in  its  Quantity  to  what  it  was  before  ;  but  although  it  may  e 
the  moft  confiderable  Ingredient  in  the  Whole  for  tie  main  n 
tention,  yet  the  more  it  fends  over  the  Helm,  the  more  wi  1 
deform  the  Water  with  a  Milkinefs,  and  diiagreea  e  cen  > 
and  therefore  ’tis  much  better  contrived  into  ot  er  oinis,  o 
in  the  Quantity  it  now  Hands  here,  it  is  too  itt  e  to  o  mu 
Harm  in  this  refpedf  ;  fo  that  this  Water,  in  t  e  main,  P 
fant  enough,  and  now  obtains  in  common  Pre  crip  10  ) 

any  of  the  fame  Rank.  Quincy’s  Presleit. 

It  is  an  excellent  Cordial,  and  can  be  excee  Y  2 

in  all  nervous  Cafes,  both  in  Children  an  £rowfL  „ 

may  be  diluted  into  a  Julep  with  Black-c  err\  ,  ^ 

fuch  Vehicle,  and  may  be  given  from  one  (Trown 

Children,  and  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces  to^^  . 
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Perfons ;  and,  if  the  Cafe  requires  it,  may  be  repeated  every 
fix  or  eight  Hours.  But  Cafes  of  Moment  are  not  trufted  to 
fuch  Helps  as  this  alone.  Ahtincey's  DlfpenJ'at. 

Aqua  Protheriacalis  :  Or,  A  Succedaneu?n  for  the 
Treacle  Water. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Scordium,  Scabious,  Carduun,  and 
Goats-rue,  each  two  Handfuls  ;  of  Citron-peel,  and 
Orange-peel  dried,  erch  half  an  Ounce;  Seeds  of  Ci¬ 
trons,  Hartwort,  and  Treacle-muftard,  each  one  Ounce  ; 
of  the  Flowers  of  Marigolds  and  Rofemary,  each  one 
Handful  ;  Cinnamon,  two  Drams ;  of  French  Brandy, 
two  Pints ;  and  diffcil  off  fix  Pints. 

The  Carduus  Seeds,  and  the  Carduus  Water,  are  in  this 
omitted  as  infignificant,  the  rell  continuing  much  as  before. 
It  is  defigned  to  be  ufed  as  Treacle  Water  when  that  proves  de¬ 
ficient,  in  a  Seafon  not  fit  to  make  it.  ^uincey. 

Aqua  Raphani  Composita  :  Or,  Compound Horfe-radijh 
Water. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  both  Scurvy-graffes,  frefh  gathered  in 
the  Spring,  each  fix  Pounds  ;  bruife  them,  and  prefs  out 
the  Juice  ;  and  to  it  add  the  Juices  of  Brook-lime  and 
Water-crefies,  each  one  Pint  and  an  half ;  of  Horfe- 
radifh-root,  two  Pounds;  of  Arum-root,  frefh,  fix  Ounces ; 
of  Winter’s-bark,  and  Nutmegs,  each  four  Ounces;  of 
Lemon-peels  dried,  two  Ounces  ;  of  French  Brandy,  four 
Pints  ;  and  draw  off  by  Diftillation  eight  Pints. 

In  this  is  reje&ed  the  Briony-root,  which  is  ordered  in  a  large 
Quantity  in  the  old  College  Difpenfatory,  but  renders  the 
Flavour  of  the  Water  naufeous,  and  gives  no  Virtues  fuitable 
to  the  main  Intention  of  the  Whole.  The  Arum-root  is  like- 
wife  in  this  increafed  in  its  Quantity,  but  half  an  Ounce,  be¬ 
ing  ordered  in  the  former,  whereby  the  Medicine  is  rendered 
yet  more  pungent,  and  efficacious  as  an  Antifcorbutic,  or  a 
Nephritic,  both  which  Purpofes  ’tis  calculated  for.  All  the 
Ingredients  in  this  Water,  are  of  a  lubtle  penetrating  Nature, 
and  greatly  abound  with  volatile  Salts,  which,  in  many  grofs  and 
fizy  Conftitutions  of  the  Blood,  do  great  Service  by  dividing  it, 
and  rendering  it  more  fluid,  which  will  increafe  the  Difcharges 
by  the  Kidneys,  and  likewife  wafh  through  any  Obftru6tions 
in  thofe  Parts.  In  all  Obftrudfions  of  the  other  Vifcera ,  it  is 
alfo  an  excellent  Medicine,  and  prevails  againft  the  Jaundice, 
Cachexies,  and  Dropfies  ;  and,  in  fcorbutic  Cafes,  there  is 
nothing  beyond  it ;  as  it  greatly  forces  thofe  minute  Paffages, 
promotes  Tranfpiration,  and  cleanfes  the  Skin,  and  other  fmall 
Glands,  which  entertain  grofs  Particles  to  the  Detriment  of 
their  proper  Offices.  It  may  be  given  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
three  or  four  Ounces,  unlefs  immediately  after  Diftillation,  be- 
caufe  then  it  is  fo  pungent  as  makes  it  difficult  to  take  without 
much  diluting.  This  Water  ought  to  be  drawn  with  the  Re¬ 
ceiver  fixed  clofe  to  the  Worm  by  a  Bladder,  otherwife  a  great 
deal  of  the  beft  Part  will  fly  away,  j ^uincey’s  Difpenfat. 

The  Aqua  Raphani  Compofita  aims  at  the  Intention  of  a 
Diuretic  ;  and  will,  if  good,  be  as  foul  and  milky  as  the  com¬ 
pound  Bryony  Water,  when  rightly  prepared.  Quincy’s  Pra- 
left.  Pharmac. 

Aqua  Doctoris  Stephani:  Or,  Do£lor  Stephen’*  Wa¬ 
ter. 

Take  of  Cinnamon,  Ginger,  Galangals,  Cloves,  Nutmegs, 
Grains  of  Paradife,  of  the  Seeds  of  Anife,  Sweet  Fennel, 
and  Caraway,  each  one  Dram  ;  of  the  Leaves  of  Thyme, 
Mother  of  Thyme,  Mint,  Sage,  Penyroyal,  Rofemary’ 
Flowers  of  red  Rofes,  Chamomile,  Origanum,  and  La- 

.  vender,  each  one  Handful ;  of  French  Brandy,  fix  Pints ; 
and  draw  off  one  Gallon  by  Diftillation. 

. 

All  the  Ingredients  in  this  Water  are  well  fuited  to  the  main 
Intention  of  a  Cephalic,  a  Cordial,  or  Carminative  ;  it  is  like¬ 
wife  fomewhat  Antihyfterical,  and  therefore  frequently  ufed  by 
the  Midwives  amongft  their  Women.  It  is  much  preferibed 
from  two  Drams  to  two  Ounces. 

.  r  .....  ,  x 

Aqua  Theriacalis  ;  Or,  Treacle  Water. 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  green  Walnuts,  four  Pints;  of  the 
Juice  of  Rue,  three  Pints  ;  of  Carduus  and  Baum,  each 
two  Pints  ;  of  the  frefh  gather’d  Butterbur-roots,  one 
Pound  and  an  half ;  of  Burdock,  one  Pound  ;  of  Ange¬ 
lica,  and  Mafterwort,  each  half  a  Pound  ;  of  green  Scor- 
dium,  four  Handfuls ;  of  old  Venice  Treacle,  and  Mi- 
tfiridate,  each  eight  Ounces  ;  of  Lemon-juice,  two  Pints  ; 
™  F^b  Brandy,  one  Gallon  and  an  half;  draw  off  by 
Diftillation  three  Gallons  and  an  half,  and  then  add  four 
ints  of  diftilpd  Vinegar. 

VOL.  I.  ° 
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The  new  Difpenfatory  omits  the  needlefs  Circumftance  in 
the  former,  of  depurating  the  Lemon-juice  before  Diftillation, 
and  very  prudently  adds  the  diftill’d  Vinegar  afterwards,  inftead 
of  putting  it  into  the  Still,  becaufe  with  fuch  Management  it 
effectually  anfwers  all  its  Intentions,  and  rifques  lefs  Hazard  of 
carrying  along  with  the  Medicine  any  Part  of  the  Metal  with 
which  the  Alembic  is  made,  as  all  Acids  are  fubjsCt  to  do.  This 
Water  is  the  moft  ufed  of  any  in  the  Shops,  though  its  Compo- 
fition  be  blamed  by  many;  for  the  Juices  can  contribute  very 
little  to  its  Virtues  ;  and  upon  account  of  the  proper  Seafon  to 
obtain  them,  this  Water  cannot  be  made  at  all  times,  how 
much  foever  wanted  ;  unlefs,  as  fome  do,  the  Juices  are  ex- 
prefs’d  in  their  Seafon,  and  kept  on  Purpofe ;  but  then  they 
are  good  for  nothing  ;  for  fo  little  as.  is  of  a  volatile  Nature  in 
thefe  Simples,  will  very  foon  be  loft.  The  reft  of  the  Ingredi¬ 
ents  indeed  agree  very  well  to  the  main  Intention  of  an  Alexi- 
phaimic  and  Sudorific  ;  and  the  Acids  contribute  much  to  that 
Purpofe. 

"1  he  Dofe  of  this  Water  is  ufually  to  grown  Perfons  from 
half  an  Ounce  to  one  Ounce,  which  is  too  little  y  for  four 
Ounces  is  but  a  moderate  Quantity  to  have  any  Reliance  upon, 
efpecially  to  Perfons  who  are  ufed  to  high  living,  guinev’s 
Difpenfat.  °  °  ^  * 

It  is  of  great  Importance  in  Compofition  to  adapt  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  made  ufe  of  to  Forms  in  which  their  Medicinal  Virtues 
may  be  procured  and  preferved.  But  nothing  is  more  idle  than 
to  ftudy  the  Elegance  and  Beauty  of  Medicines,  becaufe  they 
are  not  calculated  to  pleafe  the  Eye  or  Palate,  but  to  cure 
Diftempers.  Befidcs,  all  our  Endeavours  to  render  Remedies 
palatable  are  fruitlefs,  becaufe  the  very  Name  of  a  Medicine, 
with  moft  People,  conveys  an  Idea  of  fomething  naufeous. 

As  to  the  Form  of  Spirituous  Waters,  they  do  not  feem  in 
the  leaft  calculated  for  the  Removal  of  any  Diftemper,  thongh 
they  may  fomtimes  relieve  Symptoms.  If  what  has  been  laid 
under  the  Article  Alcohol,  with  refpeft  to  Spirits  procured 
by  Fermentation,  be  duly  confidered,  perhaps  others  will,  like 
'me,  think,  that  fpirituous  Waters  can  feldom  be  taken  in 
Quantities  fufficient  to  do  any  confiderable  Service  by  the  In¬ 
gredients  wherewith  they  are  impregnated,  without  doing  a  Mif- 
chief  more  than  equivalent  by  their  noxious  Spirit. 

In  feveral  of  the  Compound  Waters  mentioned  above,  much 
more  is  directed  to  be  drawn  off,  than  is  put  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Ingredients.  In  thefe  Cafes  therefore,  the  Compounder 
muft  take  care  to  put  into  the  Still  Water  fufficient  to  admit  of 
the  Quantities  dire£ted  to  be  drawn  off. 

Beeaufe  there  are  many  of  the  foreign  Writers  in  Phyfic, 
who  make  mention  of  the  Aqua  Anhaltina ,  and  of  the  Aqua 
S.clopetaria ,  which  laft  is  ufually  known  by  the  Name  of  Eau 
d’ Arquebufade,  I  fhall  in  this  Place  fpeqify  the  Manner  of  their 
Preparation.  And  to  thefe  I  fhall  add  a  Snail  Water,  fomewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  College,  on  account  of  its.  Angular 
Excellence. 

Aqua  Anhaltina. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turpentine,  half  a  Pound;  of  Olibanum, 
one  Ounce  ;  Wood  of  Aloes  reduced  to  Powder,  three 
Drams  ;  Grains  of  Maftich,  Clove-gilly- flowers,  or  Rofe- 
mary-flowers,  Nutmegs,  Cubebs,  or  Galangals,  Cinnamon, 
each  fix  Drams  ;  Saffron  two  Drams  and  an  half ;  Fennel- 
feeds,  and  Bay- berries,  each  half  a  Dram.  Reduce  all  to 
a  Powder,  and  digeft  in  five  Pounds  of  Spirit  of  Wine  for 
fix  Days,  adding  fifteen  Grains  of  Mufk  tied  up  in  a  little 
Bag.  Then  diftil  in  a  flow  Balneum  Maria ;  feparate 
what  is  clear  from  what  is  turbid. 

N.  B.  ’Tis  better  to  put  the  Mufk  in  the  Beak  of  the 
Alembic. 

This  Water  warms,  dries,  difeuffes,  {Lengthens  the  Heart, 
Stomach,  and  other  Vifcera  ;  for  this  Reafomit  is  thought  good, 
in  Faintings  and  Deliquiums.  But  it  is  more  frequently  ufed 
externally,  and  faid  to  be  of  great  Service  in  Catarrhs,  and  Pains 
arifing  from  a  cold  Caufe,  in  the  Wandering  Gout,  as  ’tis  call’d, 
in  Pallies,  Epilepfies,  Apoplexies,  Vertigos,  Tremors,  and  Le¬ 
thargies,  by  rubbing  the  affe&ed  Part  well  with  it.  Schroderi 
Pharmacopoeia  Medico- chymica. 

Aqua  SeLOPETARiA,jfo/£  Vulneraria  ;  The  Vulnerary 
Water ,  commonly  call’d  Eau  d'  Arquebufade. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  and  Roots  of  Comfrey,  of  the  Leaves 
of  Sage,  of  Mugwort,  and  of  Bugle,  each  four  Handfuls ; 
of  the  Leaves  of  Betony, -Sanicle,  Ox-eye,  of  Daily,  of 
the  greater  Figwort,  of  Plantain,  of  Agrimony,  Vervain, 
Wormwood,  and  Fennel,  each  two  Handfuls ;  of  St. 
John’s-wort,*  of  long  "Birthwort,  of  Orpine,  of  Paul’s 
Betony,  of  tl}e  leffer  Centaury,  of  Yarrow,  of  Tobacco, 
of  Moufe-ear,  of  Mint,  and  of  Hyffop,  each  one  Hand¬ 
ful  :  Cut  all  thefe,  and  bruife  them  fufficiently  in  a  Mor- 
7  R  tar ; 
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tar  ;  then,  put  them  into  a  large  Earthen  Veflel,  and  pour 
twenty*  Pounds  of  White-wine  upon  them.  Stir  the 
Whole  with  a  Stick,  flop  the  Veflel,  and  allow  it  to  di- 
geft  in  a  warm  Dung-hill,  or  any  other  f'uch  Heat,  for  the 
Space  of  three  Pays.  Then  pour  it  over  into  a  large  Cop¬ 
per  Cucurbit,  vvhofe  Infide  is  covered  with  Tin  ;  and, 
having  adapted  its  Head  and  Refrigeratory  to  it,  draw  off 
the  Moifture  into  a  Receiver,  by  a  moderate  Fire,  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Thus  you  will  have  the  Vulnerary 
Water,  or  Eau  d’ Arquebufade,  which  muff  be  preferved 
in  a  clofe-flopt  Bottle. 

It  is  <->-ood  for  Contufions,  and  Diflocations,  and  very  proper 
for  difeufling  Tumors  ;  apply’d  externally,  it  deterges  Wounds, 
and  old  Ulcers.  It  incarns,  corroborates,  refills  Putrefaction, 
flops  Gangrenes,  and  is  by  fome  ufed  againft  Vapours. 

That  the  Nature,  the  Ufes,  and  Virtues  of  this  Water  may 
be  the  better  underflood,  I  fhall  fubjoin  a  fhort  Account  of  the 
Qualities  of  each  of  its  Ingredients. 

As  for  the  Water  itfelf,  its  very  Names  are  expreflive  of  its 
Virtues  ;  for  the  Word  Vulnerary  imports  its  being  proper  for 
curing  Wounds.  And  the  French  Word  Arquebujade  implies 
its  being  particularly  proper  in  Gun-fhot  Wounds. 

1.  Comfrey  then,  or  the  greater  Confound ,  is  glutinous, 
and  proper  to  confolidate  the  Lips  of  Wounds  ;  hence  it  receives 
its  Latin  Name  Consolid  A.  It  flops  Haemorrhages  and 
Fluxes,  and  contains  little  Salt,  but  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and 
Phlegm. 

2.  Sage  is,  by  way  of  Eminence,  called  Salvia,  becaufe  in 
a  great  many  Diforders  it  is  thought  to  fave  and  preferve  Life. 
Of  this  Herb  there  are  two  Species,  the  Wild  and  Garden  Sage  ; 
of  this  latter  Species  there  are  two  Kinds,  the  large  and  the 
fmall.  The  fmall  Kind  is  the  belt,  and  mufl  be  ufed  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  Vulnerary  Water.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Salt ; 
and  an  Oil  exalted  into  a  Spirit.  It  has  few  paflive  Principles, 
and  is  cephalic,  nervous,  antihyfleric,  flomachic,  and  ape¬ 
rient. 

3.  MugwoRT  contains  a  great  deal  of  Salt,  little  Oil,  and 
Phlegm  ;  and  is  antihyfleric,  aperient,  and  vulnerary. 

4.  Bugle,  or  Middle  Confound ,  contains  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  Salt  and  Oil,  and  a  great  many  paflive  Principles. 
It  is  vulnerary,  corroborative,  and  proper  in  Diforders  of  the 
Lungs. 

5.  Be  tony  contains  an  exalted  Oil,  and  an  effential  or 
volatile  Salt,  but  little  fixed  Salt,  Phlegm,  and  Earth  ;  and  is 
cephalic,  cordial,  and  vulnerary. 

6.  Sanicle  contains  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Salt  and 
Oil,  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm,  and  little  Earth.  It  is  aftringent, 
confolidating,  vulnerary,  proper  in  Hernia ,  ufed  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally. 

7.  Ox-eye  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  Phlegm,  and  a 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Salt.  It  is  vulnerary,  and  preferib’d 
for  the  King’s-evil. 

8.  The  smaller  Daisy,  or  Beilis  Minor ,  contains  little 
Salt  and  Earth,  but  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  Phlegm.  It  is  ufed 
for  flopping  Haemorrhages,  confolidating  Wounds,  difeufling 
Tumors,  and  carrying  off  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes. 

9.  Scrophularia  Major ,  or  the  Greater  Figwort,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
Phlegm  and  Earth,  and  is  apply’d  for  difeufling  fcrophulous- 
Tumors,  which  its  Root  refembles.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  foften 
Hardncifes,  to  deterge  Wounds,  and  old  Ulcers. 

10.  Plantain  contains  an  Oil,  a  little  Salt,  but  a  great 
deal  of  Earth  and  Phlegm.  Its  Salt,  which  is  acid,  being 
mixed  with  its  Oil,  and  with  a  great  many  paflive  Principles, 
is  almoft  entirely  abforb’d  by  them  $  for  this  Reafon  the  Plant 
is  only  flightly  deterfive,  but  it  is  aftringent  and  refrefhing,  on 
account  of  its  Earth  and  Phlegm.  It  is  ufed  in  Fluxes  of  all 
Sorts,  in  Haemorrhages,  and  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes. 

xi.  Agrimony,  or  Eupatorium ,  contains  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  Salt  and  Oil.  Its  active  Principles  are  mixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  Earth,  and  a  little  Phlegm  ;  for  which  Reafon 
it  is  deterfive  and  aftringent  with  regard  to  the  Fceces,  but 
aperient  with  regard  to  the  Urine.  It  is  thought  good  for  Dif¬ 
orders  of  the  Liver,  and  flops  Fluxes. 

12.  Vervain  contains  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Salt  and 
Oil,  and  is  cephalic,  vulnerary,  or  deficcative.  It  is  ufed  for 
Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  for  the  Stone  and  Dyfentery,  for  gene¬ 
rating  Milk  in  Nurfes,  and  for  the  Pleurify.  It  is  both  admi- 
nifter’d  internally,  and  apply’d  externally. 

13.  A 'bfinthium ,  or  Wormwood,  contains  a  fulphureous 
Spirit,  or  rather  an  exalted  Oil,  in  which  its  Smell  confifts.  It 
has  alfo  great  Store  of  Salt,  but  little  Phlegm.  It  kills  Worms, 
and  corroborates  the  Stomach.  It  is  vulnerary,  aperient,  and 
antihyfteric. 

14.  Fceniculum ,  or  Fennel,  contains  a  great  deal  of  Salt, 
and  Oil  half  exalted  to  what  we  call  Spirit  j  it  alfo  contains  a 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Earth  and  Phlegm.  Its  Seeds,  the 
largdl  and  belt  nourifh’d,  come  from  Florence ,  are  very  much 
uft'd  in  Medicine  t  they  difpel  Wind,  and  are  antihyfteric. 


Its  Root  is  aperient ;  and  its  Leaves  are  proper  for  deterging 
that  Sanies  which  fometimes  infefts  the  Eyes,  and  accompanies 
Wounds. 

15.  The  Hypericum ,  or  St.  John’s-wort,  .  contains  a 
pretty  large  Quantity  of  Oil,  Salt,  and  Earth,  but  little 
Phlegm.  It  is  vulnerary,  anti-hyfteric,  aperient,  and  nervous. 

16.  Birthwort  is  called  Ari/lolochia ,  on  account  of  its 
being  proper  for  bringing  away  the  After-birth.  There  are  four 
Species  of  it,  the  rounds  the  long,  the  fmall,  and  that  call’d 
the  Ari/lolochia  Clematitis ;  all  of  them  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Oil  and  Salt,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Phlegm,  but  little 
Earth.  They  are  vulnerary,  deterfive,  antihyfteric,  and  pro¬ 
per  to  refill  Gangrenes,  attenuate  Phlegm,  and  aflifl  Refpira- 
tion.  The  two  firft  are  apply’d  externally  j  and  the  Roots  of 
the  two  laft  are  ufed  in  fuch  Medicines  as  are  defign’d  for  in¬ 
ternal  Ufe. 

17.  Telephium ,  or  Orpin,  contains  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm 
and  Oil,  but  little  Salt  and  Earth.  It  is  vulnerary,  aftringent, 
moiftening,  and  confolidating.  It  is  alfo  proper  for  Hernise, 
Dyfenteries,  and  deterging  and  wearing  off  Blemifhes  in  the 
Skin. 

18.  Veronica ,  or  Paul’s  Betony,  is  of  two  Sorts,  the 
Male  and  the  Female  :  The  Male  is  of  two  Sorts,  one  ftrait, 
and  the  other  crooked,  and  creeping  on  the  Ground.  This  laft 
is  moft  in  Ufe,  and  muft  be  made  Choice  of  in  preparing  the 
vulnerary  Water.  All  the  Species  of  this  Plant  contain  a  great 
deal  of  Salt  and  Oil,  and  are  of  an  inciding,  attenuating,  deter¬ 
five,  vulnerary,  and  fudorific  Quality  ;  they  are  alfo  proper  for 
Ulcers  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  and  for  refilling  Poifon. 

19.  The  Centaurium  Minus ,  or  Lesser  Centaury,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  Salt,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Oil  and 
Earth,  but  little  Phlegm.  It  is  vulnerary,  deterfive,  drying, 
and  aperient.  It  is  proper  for  Scurvies,  intermittent  Fevers, 
Worms,  Madnefs,  Obftru&ion  of  theMenfes,  the  Sciatica  and 
Jaundice. 

20.  The  Millefolium,  or  Yarrow,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
Salt  and  Oil,  and  is  aftringent,  vulnerary,  difeutient,  and  pro¬ 
per  to  Hop  Fluxes,  Haemorrhages,  and  Gonorrhoeas. 

21.  Nicotiana ,  or  Tobacco,  is  univerfally  known  to  be 
narcotic  and  vulnerary.  It  is  cuftomary  to  bruife  it,  and  apply 
it  to  Tumors,  in  order  to  difeufs  them,  becaufe  iDcontains  Spi¬ 
rits  which  attenuate  the  Matter,  and  open  the  Pores.  It  is  alfo 
cuftomary  to  infufe  it  in  common  Water  for  walhing  Tetters, 
and  other  Deformities  of  the  Skin  ;  but  if  the  Water  is  too  rich¬ 
ly  impregnated  with  it,  it  is  fubjeCl  to  excite  Vomitings. 
There  is  alfo  a  Syrup  of  it  prepared  for  the  Afthma.  Decodliona 
of  it  are  fometimes  ufed  by  way  of  Clyfters  in  Apoplexies,  Le¬ 
thargies,  and  uterine  Suffocatiqns.  It  contains  a  Sulphur,  and 
a  volatile  Salt,  fo  penetrating,  that  it  is  fcarce  fooner  in  the 
Stomach,  than  it  ftimulates  its  Fibres,  and  excites  Vomiting. 
Its  Oil  is  fo  ftrong  an  Emetic,  that  if  a  Perfon  but  holds  his 
Nofe  a  little  above  the  Phial  in  which  it  is  contain’d,  he  vomits. 

I  myfelf  once  made  a  fmall  Incifion  in  the  Skin  of  a  Dog’s 
Thigh  ;  and  upon  putting  a  fmall  Tent  in  it,  which  had  been 
dipt  in  the  Oil  of  Tobacco,  the  Animal  was  violently  purged, 
and  vomited  almoft  immediately  after. 

22.  Th 0  Pilo fella,  or  Mouse-ear,  contains  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  effential  Salt  and  Oil,  little  Phlegm,  but  3  great 
deal  of  Earth.  It  is  aftringent,  vulnerary,  incraffating,  proper 
for  Herniae,  and  for  flopping  Haemorrhages,  Dyfenteries,  and 
other  Fluxes. 

23.  Mentha ,  or  Mint,  is  either  wild,  or  grows  in  Gar¬ 
dens.  Both  Sorts  contain  a  great  deal  of  exalted  Oil,  and  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  and  but  little  Phlegm  and  Earth.  Both  Species  corro¬ 
borate  the  Stomach,  aflift  Digeftion,  difpel  Wind,  cure  the 
Colic,  attenuate  and  diflolve  Humours,  and  refill  Gangrenes- 

24.  Hyjfopus,  or  Hyssop,  contains  a  great  deal  of  volatile 
Salt,  and  exalted  Oil,  and  but  little  Phlegm  and  Earth.  It  is 
vulnerary,  deterfive,  and  aperient.  It  is  ufed  in  Diforders  of 
the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  fuch  as  the  Afthma  and  Phthifis. 

As  the  Vulnerary  Water,  or  Eau  d’ Arquebuf a de,  has  fo  high 
Encomiums  palled  upon  it  by  fome  foreign  Phyficians,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  fo  little  known  or  heard  of  in  our  own  Country, 

I  have  abridg’d  Mr.  Lemery’s  Remarks  upon  each  of  its  Ingre¬ 
dients  ;  that,  knowing  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  every  Simple 
apart,  we  might  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  true  Eftimate  of 
the  Compound  refulting  from  their  Conjunction  and  Preparation 
in  the  manner  direCled.  ‘  . 

As  in  this  Procefs  moft  of  the  Plants  fubje&ed,  to  Diftillation 
are  none  of  the  moft  fucculent,  it  is  proper  to  add  White-wine 
to  them,  fince  that  Liquor  excites  a  Fermentation,  and  ferves 
to  difengage  the  faline,  fulphureous,  and  volatile  Parts  of  the 
Ingredients.  . 

Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  Fire  be  not  too  ftrong  during 
the  Diftillation,  left  the  Matter  Ikould  adhere  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Cucurbit,  and  the  Water  drawn  off  acquire,  of  courfe,  an 
empyreumatic  Smell.  After  half  the  Liquor  is  diftill  d,  it  is 
proper  to  pour  what  remains  in  the  Cucurbit  upon  a  Linen 
Cloth,  and  to  put  it  into  a  Prefs,  in  order  to  extract  its  Juice  , 
after  which  it  is  to  be  return’d  into  the  Cucurbit,  and.a|atn 
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fubje&ed  to  Diftillation.  By  this  means  the  empyreumatic 
Smell  of  the  Water  may  be  prevented  :  But  a  Balneum  Vapor  a- 
furn,  or  a  fufliciently  large  Balneum  Maries ,  are  ftill  more  to  be 
trufted  to  in  this  Procefs. 

If  we  dry  and  hum  the  grofs  Remains  of  thefe  Herbs,  make 
a  Lixivium  of  their  Afhes,  draw  the  Salt  from  this  Lixivium  by 
Evaporation,  and  diflolve  it  in  the  diftill’d  Water,  it  will  by 
that  means  become  more  deterfive  and  difcutient,  than  it  would 
ctherwife  have  been.  L emery.  Courf.  de  Cbymle. 

Aqua  Limacum. 

A  Snail  Water  different  from  that  of  the  Difpenfatory. 

Take  a  great  Peck  of  Garden-fnails,  and  wafh  them  in  a 
great  deal  of  Beer,  and  make  your  Chimney  very  clean, 
and  fet  a  Bufhel  of  Charcoal  on  Fire  ;  and  when  they  are 
throughly  kindled,  make  a  Hole  in  the  Middle  of  the  Fire, 
and  put  the  Snails  in,  and  fcatter  more  Fire  amongft  them, 
and  let  them  roaft  till  they  make  aNoife  ;  then  take  them 
out,  and,  with  a  Knife  and  coarfe  Cloth,  pick  and  wipe 
away  all  the  green  Froth :  Then  break  them,  Shells  and 
all,  in  a  Stone  Mortar. 

Take  alfo  a  Quart  of  Earth-worms,  and  fcour  them  with 
Salt  divers  times  over.  Then  take  two  Handfuls  of  Ange¬ 
lica,  and  lay  them  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Still ;  next  lay 
two  Handfuls  of  Celandine  ;  next  a  Quart  of  Rofemary- 
fiowers ;  then  two  Handfuls  of  Bears-foot  and  Agrimony  ; 
then  Fenugreek  ;  then  Turmerick  ;  of  each  one  Ounce  : 
Red  Dock-root,  Bark  of  Barberry-trees,  Wood-forrel, 
Betony,  of  each  two  Handfuls.  Then  lay  the  Snails  and 
Worms  on  the  Top  of  the  Herbs ;  and  then  two  Handfuls 
of  Goofe-dung,  and  two  Handfuls  of  Sheep-dung.  Then 
put  in  three  Gallons  of  ftrong  Ale,  and  place  the  Pot 
where  you  mean  to  fet  Fire  under  it :  Let  it  ftand  all 
Night,  or  longer ;  in  the  Morning  put  in  three  Ounces  of 
Cloves  well  beaten,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Saffron,  dry’d 
to  Powder  ;  then  fix  Ounces  of  Shavings  of  Hartfhorn, 
which  muft  be  uppermoft.  Fix  on  the  Head  and  Refrige¬ 
ratory,  and  diftil  according  to  Art. 

This  Water  is  an  excellent  Reftorative,  very  good  when  the 
Gout  raifes  Flatulencies  in  the  Stomach,  and  is  faid  to  be  effe¬ 
ctual  in  even  obftinate  Jaundices. 

Medicated  Waters  from  the  College. 

Aqua  Alumina  fa :  Alum  Water. 

Take  of  red  Rofe  and  Plantain  Water,  each  tine  Pint ;  of 
white  Sublimate  and  Roch-alum,  each  two  Drams :  Let 
the  Alum  and  Sublimate  be  rubb’d  together,  and  be  both 
boil’d  with  the  Waters,  in  a  Glafs  Veffel,  having  a  narrow 
Neck,  to  the  Confumption  of  half  the  Quantity ;  and 
after  five  Days,  when  the  Fceces  are  fettled,  pour  off  the 
Clear  for  Ufe.  ...... 

This  is  chiefly  for  external  Ufes,  and  moll  commonly  comes 
tinder  the  Direction  of  a  Surgeon,  in  Ulcers  and  cutaneous 
Eruptions..  The  Steam  of  the  Alum-water,  when  boiling,  is 
carefully  to  be  avoided  by  the  Operator,  becaufe  it  may  have 
bad  EfreCts  from  its  poifonous  Qualities.  It  was  firft  prefcrib’d 
by  Fallopius ,  Cap.  93.  de  Morbo  Galileo . 

Aqua  Calcis  :  Lime-Water . 

:  ^  .  ,  r,  . 

Take  one  Pound  of  Quick-lime,  and  pour  upon  it  twelve 
Pints  of  boiling  Water :  After  the  Ebullition  ceafes,  and 
the  Lime  is  fettled  to  the  Bottom,  pour  off  the  Clear  for 
Ufe. 

This  is  kept  in  Readinefs  for  various  Ufes,  both  internal  and 

external. 

■ 

Aqua  Camphorata  Styptica  :  Camphorated  Styptic- 

Water. 

'j  '  1 

Take  of  camphorated  Vitriol,  one  Ounce  ;  fteep  it  in  three 
Pints  of  Spring- water,  and  let  it  ftand  till  the  Fceces  are 
fallen  to  the  Bottom . 

Aqua  Sapphirina.:  Sapphire-colour' d  Water. 

Take  one  Pint  of  Lime-water,  of  Sal  Ammoniac  one  Dram 
and  an  half :  Let  them  be  dilfolved  together,  and  then 
ftand  in  a  Brafs  Bafon  till  the  Liquor  becomes  tinged  of  a 
Sapphire  Colour. 

This,  by  fome,  is  greatly  efteem’d  for  clearing  the  Eyes 

. and  f  ilms,  if  two  or  three  Drops  be  frequently 
mftill  d  into  them 
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Aqua-Fortis  Simplex:  Single  A  qua- forth. 

Take  crude  Vitriol,  three  Pounds;  Nitre,  two  Pounds* 
beat  and  mix  them  well :  Put  the  Mixture  into  an  earthen 
rot,  call  d  a  long  Neck  ;  place  it  upon  a  Fire  ;  fit  it  to  a 
Receiver,  which  lute  well  with  Clay,  Sand,  and  cut  Flax 
wrought  together :  Give  a  Fire  of  the  firft  Degree  for 
three  Hours ;  in  that  time  there  will  come  fome  red  Fumes 

ilu°v-  ^ece‘ver>  which  will  again  difappear  ;  then  raife 
t  ie  hire  to  the  fecond  Degree,  where  keep  it  three  Hours 
longer :  Go  on  to  the  third  and  fourth,  where  keep  it  till 
the  Receiver  is  free  from  Fumes.  When  all  is  cold,  take 
tjc  eceiver  off  carefully,  and  keep  the  Aquafortis  for 

Aqua-FortisDuplex:  Double  Aquafortis. 

Take  Vitriol,  calcin’d  almoft  to  a  Rednefs,  four  Pounds ;  of 
Nitre  two  Pounds,  both  made  into  fine  Powder,  and  well 

Sir  nUt  the  Mixture  int0  an  earthen  long  Neck,  or 
Glafs  Retort  luted  ;  fet  it  in  a  reverberatory  Furnace  ;  fit 
and  lute  on  a  Receiver  to  it :  Kindle  a  Fire,  and  proceed 
exactly  as  in  the  Aquafortis  Simplex. 

Aqua  Regia. 

Take  equal  Quantities  of  Nitre  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  put 
them  into  a  Retort,  big  enough  to  remain  above  two 
1  hirds  empty  ;  place  it  in  Sand,  and  raife  under  it  a  Fire 
of  the  fecond  Degree,  which  keep  up  while  any  thing 
continues  to  come  over. 

Another  Aqua  Regia. 

Take  of  Sal  Ammoniac  four  Ounces ;  put  it  in  Powder  into 
a  Matrafs,  or  Glafs  V  effel  of  a  good  Bignefs,  and  pour 
upon  it  fixteen  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  :  Place  the  Veffel 
in  a  warm  Sand-digeftion,  till  all  the  Sal  Ammoniac  is  dif- 
folv’d  ;  then  pour  it  into  a  Bottle,  and  keep  it  flopp’d  with 
Wax,  or  a  Glafs  Stopple. 

This  is  honour’d  with  the  Appellation  of  Aqua  Regia ,  becauf* 
it  will  diflolve  Gold,  the  Chymifts  King  of  Metals  ;  but  it  is  of 
no  other  Ufe  in  Medicine,  than  as  a  Menftruum  in  fome  Pre¬ 
parations.  .  . -■% 

There  are  many  more.  Prefer  rations  for  Aqua  Regia  in  Chy- 
mical  Writers,  all  whi^^onfift%f  anUnion  of  Spirit  of  Nitre 
with  Spirit  of  Sea-falt. 

^.AQUiEDUCTUS,  vJ'&xk,-  .properly  fignifies  a  Pipe  or 
Canal  to  convey  Water ;  but  is  metaphorically  applied  to  a  Sort 
of  bony  Canal  in  the  Os  Petrofum ,  'Cyhich  is  otherwife  call’d  the 
Meatus  Ccscus ,  Cochlearis ,  and  Capreolaris. 

AQU  ALA.  Arfenic,  ox  Sulphur,  johnfon. 

AQUALICULUS,  iirioHov,  %nr\mw.  properly  fignifies  that 
Part  of  the  Belly  which  reaches  from  the  Navel  to  the  Pubes. 
It  fometimes  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  Stomach,  or  inteftinal 
Tube. 

AQUARIUS.  Iron.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

AQU  ASTER,  in  Paracelfus,  Lib.  1.  de  Vita  longa ,  C.  3. 
is  a  fort  of  Vifion,  which  reprefents  fomething  to  our  Sight 
which  has  no  real  Exiftence,  but  only  in  Appearance. 

AQUATUM,  Aqu  eum,  dcTrtpsf,  from  uJ\yp,  Water. 
Watry,  diluted.  In  Scribonius  Largus ,  N°  42.  26.  we  meet 
with  Aquatior  and  Aquatiffimus.  It  fignifies  alfo  the  Chalaza  of 
an  Egg. 

AQUEUS  HUMOR  OCULI.  The  aqueous  Humour  of 
the  Eye.  See  Oculus. 

AQUIDUCUS,  vS'ecf.ycoyos.  The  fame  as  Hydragogos, 
which  fee.  The  Term  Aquiducus  is  found  in  Ccslius  Aure- 
lianus ,  De  Trafi.  Paffion.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  3. 

AQUIFQLIUM.  The  fame  as  Agrifolium,  which  fee. 

AQUILA,  Offic.  Mer.  Pin.  170.  Aquila  fulva  fwe%aurea. 
Will.  Ornith.  26.  Raii  Ornith.  58.  Ejufd.  Synop.  A.  6.  Chry- 
featos ,  Aldrov.  Ornith.  1.  no.  Charlt.  Exer.  70.  Jonf.  de 
Avib.  2.  Aquila  Germana ,  Gefn.  deAvib.  140.  Aquila  Rega - 
Us,  Schw.  A.  214.  Aigle  Royal,  Bellon.  des  Oyfe,  8q.  THE 
GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

The  Gall  and  Dung  are  the  Parts  ufed  in  Medicine  :  The 
Gall,  diftill’d  with  Oil  of  Violets,  is  recommended  by  Avifen-. 
na  for  Pains  and  Ringings  in  the  Ea^s ;  and  the  Dung  againft 
Abortions.  Dale. 

AQUILiE,  dijoi,  are  Veins  fo  call’d  firft  by  Philijlius, 
which  afeend  through  the  Temples  into  the  Head,  according  to 
Ruffus  Ephefius. 

Aquila  bears  various  Significations  in  Chymiftry ;  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  Mercury  ;  and  Sal  Armoniac  pafies  under  that  Name, 
becaufe  of  its  Levity  in  Sublimation  ;  and  Paracelfus  would 
have  Aquila  often  taken  for  Mercurius  Pracipitatus.  It  alfo 
fignifies  Arfenic,  Sulphur,  the  Philofopher’s  Stone,  &c,  Rulaq- 
dus.  Johnfon. 

Aquila  Philofophorum  is  the  Mercurius  Metallorum ,  reduced 
into  its  firft  Matter.  Rulandus . 

Aquila 
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**  t  p  y  i  , 

Aquila  Alba  is  Mercur'uts  Dulcis ;  alfo  the  Subftance  which  is 
prepar’d  of  Sal  Armoiiiac  and  common. Sublimate  :  Moreover,  it 
is  that  fpiritual  and  cryftalline  Sublimate,  in  the  Compofition  of 
the  Pbiloi'opher’s  Stone,  whofe  Glue  is  the  true  Mercurial 
Water. 

Aquila  Lacrymce  is  the  Liquor  prepar’d  from  the  faid  Salt, 
'fometimes  in.  its  fix’d,  fometimes  in  its  Volatile  State.  , 

A  quit  a  Ccelejlis  is  the  Panacea,  or  Cure  for  all  Difeafes,  pre¬ 
pared  of  Mercury  effenti  ficated. 

Aquila  Nigra  is  the  Spirit  of  that  venomous  Cadmia  call’d 
Cobalt ,  which  fome  take  to  be  the  Matter  of  the  Philofopher’s 
Mercury.  , 

Aquila  Veneris  con  fills  of  Crocus,  made  of  Vcrdegrife  in  a 
Reverberatory,  and  join’d  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  feven  times 
fublimated. 

Aquila  has  many  other  Epithets  bellow’d  on  it  by  thefe  fort 
of  Authors,  as  Rubra ,  Salutfera ,  Vitriolaia ,  Expanfay  Fixa, 
Hamatica ,  Pracipitata ,  Rolans ,  &c. 

AQUILEGIA,  Offic.  Aquilegia  caeruloa ,  Gen  935.  Emac. 
1093.  Mer.  Pin.  9.  Aquilegia  fylvejlris ,  C.  B.  Pin.  144. 
Tourn.  Inti.  428.  Elem.  Bot.  340.  Dill.  Cat.  GilT.  82.  Rupp. 
F lor.  Jen.  131.  Aquilegia  fylvejlris  fore  fmplici,  Buxb.  25. 
Aquilegia  fore  fmplici^  J.  B.  3.  484.  Raii  Hill.  1.  706.  Synop. 
2“  273-  Aquilegia ,  Chab.  Aquilegia  .vulgaris  fore  fmplici , 
Park.  Theat.  1367.  Aquilegia  fore  eceruleo ,  Merc.  Bot.  2.  16. 
Phyt-.  Brit.  9.  COLUMBINES.  Dale. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  pretty  thick,  at  the  Head  fending 
forth  many  long  and  large  Fibres,  which  run  pretty  deep  into 
the  Earth.  The  Leaves  grow  upon  long  Foot-llalks,  compos’d 
of  a  three-fold  Divifion  of  as  many  roundilh  Segments,  cut  in, 
and  indented  about  the  Edges,  of’ a  bluifh-green  Colour  :  The 
Stalks  arife  to  be  a  Foot  and  a  half  or  two  Foot  high,  fome- 
what  hairy,  flender,  and  of  a  purplilh  Colour,  pretty  much 
branch’d,  and  having  'feveral  fmaller  Leaves  fet  on,  without 
Foot-llalks  at  each  Divifion  of  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are 
pendulous,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  each  confilling  of  five  plain, 
and  five  homed  and  hooded  Petala ,  or  Leaves,  placed  alternate¬ 
ly,  the  Ends  of  the  horned  ones  being  crooked.  When  the 
Flowers  are  fallen,  they  are  fucceeded  each  by  four  or  five 
longiih  taper  Horns  pr  Pods,,  fet  round  about  the  Stalk,  con¬ 
taining  black  fhining  Seed.  Columbines  grow  wild  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England  ;  but  are  not  very  common,  and  flower  in 
May  and  June. 

I  his  Plerb  is  alfo  call’d  Leonis  Ojfculum ;  but  receives  the 
Name  of  Aquilegia ,  becaufe  its  Leaves,  not  as  yet  fully  expanded, 
collect  and  gather  a  great  deal  of  Rain-water.  This  Herb  may 
alfo  juftly  be. call’d  Theriacaria,  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
Efficacy  in  curing  malignant  and  virulent  Diforders.  It  is  well 
knowm  in  Flower-gardens,  on  account  of  its  Flower,  which 
refembles  King’s  Confound,  and  lafls  throughout  the  whole 
Summer.  When  its  Leaves  firft  begin  to  appear,  it  refembles 
the  greater  Celandine,,  and  for  this  Reafon  it  is  alfo  call’d  Che- 
lidonia  Sylvefris.  Its  Flowers  are  of  different  Colours,  fome 
blue,  fome  purple,  fome  white,  and  fome  of  them  are  indented. 
The  blue  is  only  ufed  in  Apothecaries  Shops,  where  the  Seed, 
the  Flower,  and. the  Herb,  are  all  employ’d.  It  is  moderately 
drying,  opening,  and  healing.  It  purifies  the  Blood,  and 
removes  Obftruaions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  It  diffipates  the 
Bile,  and  is  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  curing  the  Jaundice.  A 
Powder  or  Emulfion  of  its  Seeds,  as  alfo  its  diftill’d  Water,  are 
of  great  Service  in  the  Jaundice  ;  in  which  Cafe  its  Extract  may 
alfo  be  ufed  with  great  Succeis.  Hornung.  Cif.  Med.  P.  6. 
See  alfo  Jo.  Lang.  Epif.  Med.  L.  3.  C.  6.  B.  Tim.  Epif.  CS 
.  Conf.  Med.  P.  M.  461.  Job.  Camerar.  Hori.  Med.  P.  19. 
Jo.  Johnfon  Syntagma ,  Med.  Pratt.  L.  5.  Tit.  6.  C.  2.  Artie. 
6.  Hieron.  Braunfchiveig.  Tbefaur.  Pauperum.  It  removes  the 

•  Scurvy  j  promotes  a  Difcharge  of  Urine,  and  the  monthly  Eva¬ 
cuations  of  Women  ;  cures  a  beginning  Dropfy  ;  is  excellent 
for  the  Breall  and  Lungs  ;  refills  all  kinds  of  Poifons ;  cures 
Wounds,  and  removes  Pains  of  the  Belly  and  Matrix.  Mothers 
ordinarily  ufe  its  Seeds  for  their  Children,  when  they  have  the 

'  Meafles  or  Small-pox,  by  tying  them  up  in  a  Piece  of  Linen 
Cloth,  and  fleeping  them  among  Beer.  Simon  Pauli  ( AJuadr. 
'  Botan.  C.laff.  2.)  fays,  that  he  has  given  half  a  Dram  of  its 
Seed,  with  the  Water  of  Carduus  Bencdittus ,  to  poor  Peoples 
Children  in  the  Small-pox,  and  that  by  its  means  their  Lives 
have  been  preferved.  f'or  this  Purpofe,  People  ordinarily  make, 
of  this  Seed,  Mullard-feed,  Water-creffes,  and  Melons,  an 
Emulfion,  withJFumitory-water,  Carduus- water,  Viper-grafs- 
water,  that  of  Columbine-flowers  and  Fennel.  It  is  ufed  with 

•  Succefs  in  malignant  Diforders,  and  even  in  the  Plague.  It  is 
alfo  by  fome  extoll’d  as  a  Specific  in  the  Scurvy.  Job.  Michael. 
Not.  in  Schrod.  Pbarrn.  Clufus  recommends’ a  Quarter  of  an 
Ounce  of  this  Seed,  reduced  to  a  Powder,  and  taken  in  Wine, 
in  difficult  and  tedious  Labours.  It  is  alfo  an  excellent  Remedy 
againft  a  Vertigo,  (Fr.  Hoffman.  Meth.  Med.  L.  1.  C.  29. 
Paulin.  Obf.  Med.  Phyf.  95.  Cent.  3.  &  Obf  64.  Cent.  4.J  and 
againft  the  Sciatica  and  Epilepfy,  taken  in  black  Cherry-water. 
It  is  alfo  commended  in  hyfteric  Diforders.  The  Seed,  reduced 
to  a  Powder,  may  be  given  to  collive  Children.  The  Root, 
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reduced  to  a  Powder,  and  applied  in  Form  of  a  Plaifter  to  the 
Ears,  removes  Pains  and  Noifes  in  them  ;  and  if  there  are 
Worms  in  them,  kills  them.  Camerar.  in  Hort.  fays,  that  in 
Spain ,  in  order  to  prevent  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  People, 
when  they  rife  out  of  Bed,  take  a  Piece  of  the  Root  in  their 
Mouths,  and  chew  it  by  little  and  little.  The  Flowers  have  a 
cordial  Quality,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  other  cordial  Flowers. 
Many  make  cordial  Syrups,  Conferves,  and  Tindlures  of  them. 
They  are  alfo  good  in  malignant  Fevers,  Small-pox,  and  Mealies. 
Its  Syrup  is  excellent  in  Diforders  of  the  Throat,  fuch  as  the 
Quinfey,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Breaft.  It  is  externally  ufed  in 
Scurvies  of  the  Mouth,  with  the  Addition  of  a  little  fweet  Spirit 
of  Salt.  .Some  alfo  make  a  Vinegar  of  its  Flowers. 

AQUILENA.  The  Confolida  Regalis ,  or  Lark-fpur.  John/. 
AQUOSA  URINA,  is  crude  watry  Urine. 

AQUOSUS  HYDROPS.  See  Ascites. 

AQUULA.  See  Hydatis. 

ARA  PARVA,  (Suuof  pnieJi.  A  little  Altar.  A  neat  way 
of  Filleting  and  Bandage,  which,  when  fix’d,  reprefents  the 
Corners  of  an  Altar :  It  was  invented  by  Sofratus ,  and  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Galen  de  Fafciis. 

ARABE,  in  Hippocrates ,  is  expounded  by  Erotian 

Hurt  or  Injury. 

ARABICUS  LAPIS.  The  Arabian  Stone.  It  is  like  Ivo¬ 
ry,  blemilh’d  with  Spots. 

Being  levigated,  and  applied  in  a  Cataplafm,  it  dries  up  the 
Haemorrhoids  ;  and,  when  it  is  calcin’d,  is  ufed  as  a  Dentifrice. 
Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  149. 

The  Lapis  Arabicus  is  like  Ivory,  drying,  and  aftringent. 
Oribafus ,  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  15.  P.  ALginet.  Lib.  7. 

ARABIS  MALAGMA,  ad  Strumas  {s’  Phymata.  The 
Arabian’s  Malagma  for  ftrumous  Swellings,  and  Tubercles  call’d 
Phymata. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  Sal  Ammoniac,  Frankincenfe,  liquid  and 
dry  Rofin,  Crocomagma,  Wax,  each  one  Dram  two 
Grains  and  an  half ;  of  the  Stone  call’d  Pyrites ,  four  Drams 
ten  Grains  j  to  which  fome  add  of  Sulphur  two  Drams 
five  Grains.  Celfus ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  18. 

ARABICA  ANTIDOTUS,  Hepatica.  The  Arabian  An¬ 
tidote  for  the  Liver., 

Take  of  Myrrh,  four  Drams  ten  Grains  ;  Coftus,  one  Dram 
two  Grains  and  an  half ;  white  Pepper,  Indian  Leaf,  each 
four  Drams  ten  Grains  ;  bruife  them,  and  lift  them,  and 
give  them  in  Mulfum  :  With  this  Antidote  a  Decodlion  of 
Abrotanum,  in  Water,  fhould  be  drank  }  or  fome  dry’d 
Figs,  with  their  Weight  in  Honey,  be  eaten.  Myrepfusy 
Sett.  I.  Cap.  265. 


ARABICUM  GUMMI.  Gum  Arabic.  See  Acacia  and 
Gummi.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  antient 
Phyficians,  by  Voyy.i,  “  Gum,”  put  indefinitely,  that  is,  alone, 
without  any  Word  to  reftrain  its  Signification,  mean  Gum  Ara¬ 
bic. 

ARABIS.  The  fame  as  Draba,  which  fee. 

ARACA  GUAM.  A  Species  of  the  Goavo-tree,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pifo.  See  Guayava.  Raii  Hif.  Plant. 

ARACA  M1RI.  Pifon.  Marcgrav.  A  Shrub  growing 
plentifully  in  Biafly  and  bearing  ripe  Fruit  in  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember ,  which  has  the  fweetifih  Tafte  of  Mulk,  and  fomewhat 
of  the  Savour  of  Strawberries  :  This,  when  candy’d  and  pre- 
ferv’d,  is  a  pleafant  Cooler,  Aftringent,  and  Strengthener,  and 
fupplies  the  Place  of  Marmalade  of  Quinces,  Conferve  of  Rofes, 
and  the  like. 


Of  the  Leaves  and  Buds  they  prepare  a  very  good  Bath  for 
internal  as  well  as  external  Affe&ions  of  the  Body  4  for  they  are 
aftringent  j  but  efpecially  the  Root,  which  alfo  cures  the  Dyfen- 
tery,  and  is  peculiarly  diuretic,  and  of  fine  Parts.  Raii  Hif. 
Plant. 

ARACHYDNA  ant  ARACQIDES,  Honorii  Belli ,  J.  B. 
Vicies  f milis  fupra  infraque  Terr  am  Fruttum  ferens,  C.  B.  An 
Thcophrajli  Araco  oy.oiov,  Cluf.  Arachidna  Cretica ,  Park. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  leguminous  Plants,  mention’d  by  Rayy 
that  bear  Fruit  as  well  above  as  under  Ground.  1  he  other 
three  are, 

Arachus  fub  Terra  Siliquif era  Luftanica,  Park,  y 
Arachusy  ooroyou^-,  Americana ,  Park.  Mundubi  Brafltenf  - 
busy  Marcgr. 

Legumen  Trifoliutn  fub  Terra  Fruttum  edens.  Mundubi  de 
Angola  y  Marcgr.  -  . 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  deffirib’d  in  the  Memoir es  de  /  A. ad. 
Roy.  for  1723.  another  Species  under  the  Title  of 
ARACHIDNOIDES  AMERICANA.  Or, 

Arachidna  Duadrifolia  villofa  Flore  lutes y  Nov.  Plant.  Americ. 
Gen.  Plum.  49.  Pifache  du  Tertre,  2.  i2r.  Manobiy  Labat. 


4.  59. 

All  die  Difference  between  this  and  the  former  Arachidna  is, 
that  this  laft-mention’d,  as  in  the  Synonyma,  bears  Cods  un  er 
Ground,  which  hang  to  the  Fibres  of  the  Root.  ^p^cnNE 
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ARACHNE,  a  Spider.  The  fame  as  Araneus, 

which  fee. 

ARACHNOIDES,  d^-^voeiS' j'if ,  from  ap/xn>  a  Spider,  and 
a  Form.  The  external  Lamina  of  the  Pia  Mater  has 
been,  by  fome  Anatomifts,  made  a  diftindt  Coat,  and  call’d 
Membrana  Aracbnoides.  See  Pia  Mater. 

The  Tunic  alfo  of  the  Cryftalline  Humour  of  the  Eye  is 
call’d  Aracbnoides ,  or  Aranea.  Dr.  Nicbolls ,  and  afterwards 
Albinus ,  found  the  Means  of  injecting  the  VelTels  of  this  Coat, 
which  run  upon  it  like  Rays  from  a  Centre.  But  according  to 
Celfus,  Rufus  Epbefius ,  and  Galen ,  the  Tunica  Aracbnoides ,  or 
Aranea ,  is  that  Coat  which  immediately  inverts  the  vitreous 
Humour.  Celfus ,  Lib.  7.  Cap .  7.  fays  it  was  thus  named  by 
Hcrophilus. 

ARACON,  Brafs.  Jobnfon. 

ARACUS,  a  . Plant  thus  diftinguifli’d  : 

Aracus ,  Vida  fylvejlris ,  Offic.  Aracus  five  Cracca  major , 
Park.  Theat.  1070.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  20.  Phyt.  Brit.  10.  Mer. 
Pin.  9.  F/V/ar  fylvejlris ,  five  Cracca  major ,  Ger.  Emac,  1227. 
Raii  Hirt.  1.  902.  Synop.  3.  321.  Vicia  femine  rotundo  nigro , 
C.  B.  Pin.  345.  F/V/'tf  angujlifolia ,  Rivin.  Irr.  Tet.  Dill.  Cat. 
Girt".  107.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  21 1.  Vicia  vulgaris ,  acutiore  folio , 
femine  parvo  nigro ,  Tourn.  Inft.  397.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  43. 
FxV/tf  vulgaris  fylvejlris,  femine  parvo  &  nigro  frugum ,  J.  B.  2. 
312.  FxV/tf  vulgaris  fylvejlris  frugum  :  Semine  parvo  if  nigro, 
Cracca  quibufdam,  Chab.  146.  Vicia  fylvejlris,  femine  nigro  & 
variegato ,  folio  acutiore ,  Hirt.  Oxon.  2.  63.  Vicia  fegetum, 
Aracus,  Cracca,  Mont.  Ind.  55.  STRANGLE -TARE,  or 
WILD  VETCH. 

It  grows  in  Hedges,  on  Banks,  and  a’mong  Corn.  The 
Herb  is  in  Ufe,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other  Species 
of  the  Vicia.  Dale. 


ARACYNAPPIL,  Malis  Aurantiis  parvis  fimilis  Fruttus, 
J.  B.  Malo  Aurantio  parvis  Fruttibus  fimilis ,  C.  B. 

This  Plant  is  only  juft  mention’d  by  Ray,  without  any  Spe¬ 
cification  of  its  Virtues  or  Ufes. 

ARADOS,  in  Hippocrates,  fignifies  that  Perturba¬ 

tion  which  is  excited  in  the  Stomach  by  concodting  Meats  of 
different  Qualities,  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vitt.  in  Morb.  acut.  Keti  kt2 
Tii-j.lv  ix°v,  KT2  druLov  KCIMV  “  Which  (Ptifan)  has  no  Aftrin- 
“  gency,  nor  is  fubjedt  to  raife  Commotions  in  the  Stomach.” 
Where  Galen  expounds  To  yn<H  tx&tv>  b yy.ndzy.ixv  ra 

TiTjitd-ai  Tct^p-xiiv  ey-iroiHV,  iC  caufing  no  Difturbance  in  Con- 
“  codlion.”  alfo  fignifies  any  internal  Perturbation 

caufed  by  purging  Medicines,  vehement  Exercifes,  or  other 
Caufes. 

ARiEON,  d&tiov,  fignifies  thin,  rare,  flow,  and  is  oppofed 
to  iruwof,  thick,  clofe,  frequent-  Thus  d&ubv  rvtvya,  Lib.  1. 
Epid.  is  Breath  rarely  drawn,  or  with  long  Intervals  of  Time, 
as  it  is  explain’d  by  Galen  and  Erotian.  A^gid  crdyFla,  are  the 
rare,  lax,  and  foft  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  are  eafily  receptible 
of  any  heterogeneous  Matter,  fuch  as  the  Humours,  aTroyyoH- 
did.  72  x)  device,  the  fpongy  and  lax  Parts  of  the  Body,  as  the 
Lungs,  Spleen,  and  Breaft.  Lib.  Tried  dpxVtuo  hleuaU. 

Arm  on  (rare)  is  properly  what  contains  large  Pores,  as 
Pycnum,  ttvmov,  <c  denfe,”  is  what  has  fmall  Pores;  but  by  a 
Metaphor,  Catachrefis,  or  whatever  you  pleafe  to  call  it,  they 
are  ufed  to  fignify  lax  and  clofe.  Thus  we  call  the  Air  and  Fire 
rare,  and  the  Water  and  Earth  denfe,  transferring  the  Appella¬ 
tions  to  the  very  Elements,  which  are  united,  confift  of  fimilar 
Parts  by  Nature,  and  are  incapable  of  Pores.  Galen,  de  San. 
Fuenda. 

ARiEOSYNCRITOS,  dgy.io<rvy)ieiT&,  from  d^yios,  thin, 
and  eruyxeivo,  to  conftitute  or  frame.  A  Perfon  of  a  thinCon- 
ftitution  of  Body.  Galen,  de  San.  Fuend. 

ARiTOTICA,  dey.icoji)td,  from  d&uba,  to  rarefy.  Things, 
or  Medicines,  which  rarefy. 

ARALDA.  The  Italian  Name  for  the  Fox-glove.  See 
Digitalis. 

ARALIA,  Berry-bearing  Angelica.  The  Characters  are : 

The  Flower  confifts  of  many  Leaves,  which  expand  in  form 
of  a  Rofe,  and  are  naked,  growing  on  the  Top  of  the  Ovary. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  globular  Fruit,  foft  and  fuccu- 
lent,  and  full  of  oblong  Seeds.  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Aralia  is  altogether  like  the  Araliaflrum,  as  to  the  Structure 
and  Situation  of  its  Flower ;  but  its  Berry  confifts  of  five  Seeds 
placed  round  an  Axis ;  and  its  Leaves  are  branch’d  almoft  like 
thofe  of  Angelica ;  and  its  Stalks  (which  in  fome  Species  are 
naked,  and  in  others  have  Leaves  fet  alternately)  bear  each 
feveral  Umbels  at  theTop,  in  the  Form  of  a  Bunch  of  Grapes. 
The  Species  of  Aralia  are, 

1.  Aralia  cauls  aphyllo,  radice  repente,  D.  Sarrazin.  Cbrifto- 
pboriana  Virginiana,  zarzee  radicibus  furculofis  &  fungofis,  Sar- 
faparilla  noflratibus  ditta,  Pluk.  Almag.  98.  Tab.  238.  Fig.  5. 
darfaparilla  Virginienfibus  nojlratibus  ditto ,  lobatis  umbellifera 
foliis  Americana ,  Ejufd.  Almag.  396. 

2.  Aralia  caule  foliofo  lavi,  D.  Sarrazin.  Aralia  Camden - 
Jis,  Inft.  Rei  Herba.  300. 

3.  Aralia  caule  foliofo  &  hifpiclo,  D.  Sarrazin. 

4*  Aralia  arborefeens  fpinofa ,  D.  Vaillant.  Angelica  arbors - 
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feens  fpinofa,  feu  Arbor  Indica,  fraxini  folio,  cortice  fpinofi.  Rail 
Hift.  2.  1798.  Chrijlopboriana  Arbor  aculeata  Virginienfis  Pluk 
Almag.  98.  Tab.  20. 

All  the  Species  of  thefe  two  Genera,  except  the  Eft  of  each 
of  them,  are  common  in  Canada.  The  Inhabitants  of  that 
Colony,  and  thofe  of  Virginia ,  call  the  firft  Species  of  Aralia 
by  the  Name  of  Sarfaparilla ,  becaufe  its  Roots  have  almoft  the 
fame  figure  and  Virtues.  M.  Sarrazin  writes  from  thence, 
that  he  had  a  Patient  who  had  been  cured  of  an  Anafarca,  about 
two  Years  before,  by  the  Ufe  of  a  Drink  made  of  thefe  Roots  ; 
and^  allures  us,  that  the  Roots  of  the  fecond  Species,  well 
boil’d,  and  apply ’d  by  way  of  Cataplafm,  are  very  excellent 
for  the  curing  of  old  Ulcers  ;  as  alfo  the  Decodtion  of  them, 
with  which  they  bathe  and  fyringe  W  ounds ;  and  he  does  not 
at  all  doubt,  but  the  Virtues  of  the  third  Species  are  the  fame 
With  thofe  of  the  fecond.  Philojopb.  Franfatt.  Abridg.  Vol.  5. 

ARALIASTRUM  is  a  Genus  of  Plants,  whofe  Flower  is 
complete,  regular,,  polypetalous,  and  hermaphrodite,  ftanding 
on  the  Ovary,  which  is  crown’d  by  a  Calyx  cut  into  feveral 
Parts,  and  becomes  a  Berry,  in  which  are,  for  the  moft  part; 
two  flat  Seeds  like  a  Semicircle,  which,  both  together,  repre- 
fent  a  fort  of  Heart.  The  Stalk,  which  is  Angle,  ends  in  an 
Umbel,  of  which  each  Ray  bears  but  one  Flower.  Above  the 
middle  of  the  Stalk  come  out  feveral  Pedicles,  (as  on  that  of  the 
Anemone)  on  the  Extremity  of  which  grow  feveral  Leaves 
like  Rays,  or  like  an  open  Hand.  The  Species  of  this  Genus 
are, 

1.  Araliaf  rum  quinquefolii  folio,  majus,  Ninzin  vocatum,  D. 
Sarrazin.  Gin-feng,  Des  Lettres  edifiantes  &  curieufes,  tom. 
IG. 

2.  Araliajlnm  quinquefolii  folio,  minus,  D.  Sarrazin.  Plan- 
tula  Marilandica,  foliis  in  fummo  caule  ternis,  quorum  unum- 
quodque  quinquefariam  dividitur,  circa  margines  ferratis.  No.  36. 
Raii  Hift.  3.  658. 

t  3-  Araliaflrum  fragraria  folio ,  minus,  D.  Vaillant.  Najlur- 
tium  Marianum ,  Anemones  fylvaticee  foliis ,  enneapbyllon,  Jloribns 
exiguis,  Pluk.  MantilT.  135.  Tab.  425.  Fig.  7.  Philo fopht. 
Tranfatt.  Abridg.  Vol.  5.  ‘  J  * 

ARANEA, 

d^Jxv>1-  The  fame  as  Arakeus,  which  fee. 

ARANEA  FUNICA.  The  fame  as  Arachnoides, 
which  fee. 

ARANEOSA  URINA,  d^g.yyiMS'is  inCoac.  is  Urine 
containing  fomething  like  Spiders  Webs,  with  a  Fatnefs  at  the 
Top,  which  indicates  a  Colliquation.  Celfus,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  8. 
calls  it  Urinam  qua: dam  Araneis  fimilia  fubfidentia  ojlendentem  : 
“  Urine  that  (hews  fomething  in  it  like  Spiders  Webs.” 

ARANEOSUS  PULSUS,  d^xyoeiS'ris  aq>vyy.bs,  a  Spider¬ 
like  Pulfe,  is,  as  Galen  defines  it,  0 [Atufio,  uiro  [bgy.xdct;  dvgvs 
(ra.tevoy.km  KivovySp^,  “  a  fmall  Pulfe,  that  moves  as  if  it  were 
“  Ihaken  by  fhort  Puffs  of  Air.” 

ARANEUS,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  337.  Mer.  Pin.  203. 
Araneus  fubflavus  hirfutus,  pralongis  peclibus,  dornejlicus.  Lift. 
Hift.  59.  Raii  Infect.  27.  Araneus  telarius,  quibufdam; 
Araneus  dornejlicus,  Mouff.  Theat.  Infedt.  182.  Jonf.  de  In- 
fedf.  92.  THE  SPIDER. 

It  is  more  common  than  welcome  in  Houfes;  Both  the 
Spider  and  its  Web  are  ufed  in  Medicine  :  The  Spider  is  faid 
to  avert  the  Paroxyfms  of  Fevers,  if  it  be  apply’d  to  the  Pulfe 
of  the  Wrift,  or  the  Temples  ;  but  is  peculiarly  recommended 
againft  a  Quartan,  being  inclofed  in  the  Shell  of  a  Hazle-nut. 
The  Web  aftringes  and  conglutinates,  and  is  therefore  vulne¬ 
rary,  reftrains  Bleeding,  and  prevents  an  Inflammation. 

Araneus  nicer,  Offic.  Lift.  Hift.  77.  Raii  Hift.  In- 
fea.  33.  THE  BLACK  SPIDER. 

It  is  common  in  Woods,  Thickets,  and  Paftures.  Among 
the  approved  Remedies  of  Sir  Matthew  Lifter,  I  find,  that  the 
diftill’d  Water  of  Black  Spiders  is  an  excellent  Cure  for 
Wounds,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  choice  Secrets  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Lifter ,  Hift.  Dale. 

The  Spider  which  fome  call  the  Catcher,  or  Wolf,  being 
beaten  into  a  Plaifter,  then  few’d  up  in  Linen,  and  apply’d  to 
the  Forehead  or  Temples,  prevents  the  Returns  of  a  Tertian; 
The  Web,  apply’d,  flops  Bleeding,  and  keeps  fuperficial  Ulcers 
from  an  Inflammation. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Spider,  which  fpins  a  white,  fine, 
and  thick  Web.  One  of  this  Sort,  wrapped  in  Leather,  and 
hung  about  the  Arm,  will,  it  is  faid,  avert  the  Fit  of  a  Quar¬ 
tan.  Boiled  in  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  inftilled  into  the  Ears,  it 
eafes  Pains  in  thofe  Parts.  Diofcorides ,■  Lib.  2.  Cap.  68. 

Thus  we  find,  thatSpiders  have  in  all  Ages  been  celebrated  for' 
their  febrifuge  Virtues  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  Remark,  that  a  Spi¬ 
der  is  ufuallygiven  to  Monkeys,  and  is  efteem’d  a  fovereign  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Diforders  thofe  Animals  are  principally  fubjedt  to. 

The  Country-people  have  a  Tradition,  that  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  SpidersWeb,  given  about  an  Hour  before  the  Fit  of  an 
Ague,  and  repeated  immediately  before  it,  is  eftedlual  in 
curing  that  troublefome,  and  fometimes  obftinate  Diftemper. 
This  Remedy  is  not  confin’d  to  our  own  Country  ;  for  I  am 
well  inform’d,  that  the  Indians  about  North- Carolina  have 
great  Dependence  on  this  Remedy  for  Agues,  to  which  they 
7  S  are 
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arc  much  fubjedt  ;  rind  I  am  acquainted  with  a  Gentleman 
long  relklent  in  thole  Parts,  who  allures  me  he  was  himfelf 
cur’d  by  it  of  that  Diftemper. 

T  he  following  Cafe,  which  is  literally  true,  will  be  fome 
Evidence  in  favour  of  the  Virtue  of  Spiders  Webs  in  intermit¬ 
tent  Diforders. 

Sonic  time  in  April  1742.  I  was  defir’d,  by  Mr.  Crawley ,  an 
Apothecary  in  Berry-Jlreet ,  to  fee  one  Mrs.  Radcliffe ,  who 
liv^d  in  a  Stable-yard  at  the  lower  End  of  Duke-Jlreet ,  near 
St.  James’s  Square.  Upon  my  firft  Vifit  I  ivas  inform’d,  that 
Ihe  fome  time  before  came  from  Nottinghamjhire ,  with  an  inve¬ 
terate  Ague  upon  her,  which  return’d  every  Night  at  eight 
o’Cloclc,  and  continu’d  for  about  nine  Hours,  the  greateft  Part 
of  which  Time  flic  was  delirious  ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  In¬ 
termillion,  Hie  could  not  be  faid  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
Fever.  She  was  very  big  with  Child,  and  told  me,  file  had 
but  a  Fortnight  to  reckon,  and  that  Ihe  had  been  fubjedt  to  Hy- 
fteric  Diforders  all  the  Time  of  her  Pregnancy. 

She  had,  by  the  Advice  of  her  Midwife,  taken  the  Bark, 
without  any  good  Effedt. 

AS  the  Time  of  her  Delivery  was  fo  near,  I  judg’d  it  would  be 
of  fome  Importance  to  remove  the  Fever  before  her  Labour,  for 
Reafons  too  obvious  to  require  mentioning.  I  therefore  directed 
fuch  Evacuations  as  her  Condition  would  permit,  and  put  her  into 
a  Ihort  Courfe  of  neutral  Salts,  after  which  I  directed  the  Bark, 
which  was  for  fome  time  repeated  in  various  Forms,  and  with  va¬ 
rious  Additions ;  but  all  to  very  little  Purpofe,  for  the  Fever  ne¬ 
ver  ceas’d  for  more  than  three  Days,  and  during  that  time  (he 
was  in  a  worfe  State  of  Health  than  even  when  her  Fever  return’d, 
being  aitedied  with  an  exceffive  Diarrhoea.  In  this  State  file 
continu’d  for  about  fixWeeks,  having  miftaken  in  her  Reckon¬ 
ing  about  a  Month  ;  and  on  or  about  May  26.  in  the  Evening, 
{he  was  feiz’d  with  Labour-pains,  and  much  about  the  fame 
time  with  her  Fever-fit,  the  Confequence  of  which  was  an 
exceffive  Delirium.  A  Man-midwife  was  call’d,  who,  not 
finding  fire  was  likely  to  be  deliver’d  foon,  left  her,  after 
having  order’d  her  a  Bolus,  with  Lapis  Conlrayerva,  and  a 
Cordial  Julap.  In  the  Night  (he  was  deliver’d,  but  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  refus’d  to  attend  her  again,  becaufe  he  judged  it  impof- 
fible  for  her  to  recover,  as  I  was  informed.  I  was  then  again 
confulted,  and  was  told  there  was  an  entire  Suppreffion  of  the 
Lochia,  and  that  the  Fever-fit  conftantly  returned  at  one 
o’Clock  in  the  Day,  and  lafted  nine  Hours,  never  without  a 
Delirium.  Till  June  3.  or  4.  I  us’d  all  my  Endeavours  to 
remove  the  Fever,  and  reftore  the  Lochia  ;  which  laft  I  effected, 
but  in  a  Degree  fcarcely  worth  Notice  ;  but  the  Fever  perpe¬ 
tually  return’d  at  one  o’Clock,  and  continu’d  as  ufual,  and  had 
reduc’d  her  to  an  exceffive  Weaknefs. 

In  fuch  a  Situation  I  believe  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty 
will  not  think  I  did  amifs,  if,  in  purfuance  of  the  Advice  of 
Celfus ,  I  chofe  to  try  a  doubtful  Remedy ,  rather  than  fuffer  the 
Patient  to  perijh  without  ufing  any  Means  for  her  Relief  Upon 
this  Principle,  on  June  4.  about  Ten  in  the  Morning,  I  order’d 
a  Bolus,  made  of  a  Scruple  of  Cobweb,  with  fome  Syrup,  to 
be  given  at  Eleven  o’ Clock,  and  to  be  repeated  before  One.  My 
Diredlions  were  punctually  obferv’d,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffc  mifs’d 
her  Fit  that  Day.  At  Night  file  flept  well  for  feven  Hours, 
which  fhe  had  not  done  for  fome  Weeks  before.  The  next 
Day  the  Bolus  was  repeated  :  At  Night  fhe  flept  nine  Hours, 
and  has  never  fince  had  any  Return  of  her  Fit,  except  once 
upon  a  Fright  fome  Weeks  after,  when  the  fame  Remedy  again 
cur’d  her.  I  mull  not  omit  taking  notice,  that  when  the  Fever 
was  removed,  the  Lochia  were  very  foon  plentifully  reftored. 

As  the  Cobweb  had  no  fenfible  Operation,  that  I  could 
learn,  it  is  a  Talk  too  difficult  for  me  to  account  in  a  mecha¬ 
nical  way  for  the  falutary  Effedbs  it  produc’d  j  the  Fadt,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  worthy  of  Regard. 

Among  the  lower  Clafs  of  animal  Beings  called  Infedts, 
whofe  Bites  or  Stings  are  made  venomous,  is  the  Spider  ;  which 
altho’  in  ours,  or  fome  colder  Climates,  they  are  lefs  dreaded, 
yet  even  with  us  there  are  fome  (according  to  the  Obfervation 
of  the  curious  Dr.  Lifter ,  and  fuch  are  generally  of  the  octon- 
ocular  Kind)  whofe  Bites  are  pernicious,  and  not  to  be  con¬ 
temned  ;  an  Experiment  of  which  was  made  by  the  renowned 
Harvey ,  as  we  may  find  by  the  following  Paffage. 

“  Having,  for  Trial-fake,  prick’d  my  bland  with  a  Needle, 
ts  I  after  rubbed  the  Point  of  the  fame  Needle  with  the  Tooth 
“  of  the  Spider,  and  perforated  the  Skin  therewith  in  another 
“  Part  of  my  Hand,  but  could  diftinguifh  no  Difference  in 
“  the  Senfe  of  the  Pundlures  :  However,  there  was  one  re- 

markable  enough  in  the  Skin  ;  for,  in  the  envenom’d  Pun- 
“  dture,  the  fame  was  foon  raifed  up  into  a  Tubercle,  looking 
<c  red  with  Heat  and  Inflammations,  rifing  up  as  it  were  to 
«<  (hake  off  the  inflidled  Evil.  ” 

But  the  Spider,  fwallow’d  and  received  into  the  Stomach, 
whether  of  Man  or  other  Animals,  is  not  always  alike  hurtful, 
of  which  Mouffett ,  in  his  I  reatife  of  Infedts,  gives  a  Angular 
Example,  and  which  may  be  inferr’d  from  their  being  fo  much 
coveted  by  fmall  Birds,  to  whom  they  are  the  greateft  Dainties, 
Mid  which  they  pick  up  without  Diftindlion.  A  farther  Proof 
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of  their  being  ihoffenfive,  otherwife  than  by  their  Bites  we 
may  take  from  their  Webs,  fo  much  in  Requeft  amon^theAn- 
tients,  and  at  this  Day,  by  the  common  People,  apply’d  to 
recent  Wounds,  on  account  of  the  Flux  of  Blood,  which 
are,  according  to  CelfuS,  a  noble  Agglutinative  for  fmall  Hurts  - 
There  are  even  fome  who  hold  the  Humour  flowing  out  of 
their  Bodies,  as  a  great  Secret  for  thefe  Purpofes,  fo  far  are 
they  from  being  thought  hurtful  by  fuch. 

A  yet  farther  Proof  of  their  being  inoffenfive  is  fet  down  by 
Mouffett ,  which  is,  that  Eggs  of  thefe  Infers,  being  depo- 
fited  on  fome  Fruits  or  Herbs,  are  frequently  (as  may  be  made 
apparent)  taken  in,  tho’  unobferv’d,  and  well  digefted  bv  the 
moft  tender  Stomach. 

Signior  Redi  takes  Notice,  that  this  Creature,  altho’  it  prove 
poifonous  when  inftilling  its  Juice  into  the  Wound,  yet  may  it 
not  happen  fo  at  all  times  when  taken  into  the  Stomach  •  to 
confirm  which.  Dr.  Fairfax  alleges  Examples  of  feveral  Per- 
fons  well  known  to  him,  (himfelf  having  been  an  Eye-witnefs 
to  feveral  of  the  Experiments)  who  have  commonly  fwallow’d 
Spiders,  even  of  the  rankeft  Kind,  without  any  more  Harm 
than  happens  to  Hens,  Robin-red- breafts,  and  other  Birds,  who 
make  them  their  daily  Food. 

Swammerdam ,  in  his  Defcription  of  this  Creature,  fays,  that 
thofe  Parts  which  are  called  by  fome  others  its  Teeth,  he  rather 
takes  for  two  ftrong  and  fpiked  little  Claws  ;  or  the  pointed 
Parts  of  two  little  and  lefs  confpicuous  Feet,  rather  than  Teeth 
properly,  not  much  differing  in  Strudlure  from  the  Sting  of  the 
Scorpion,  with  which  they  prick  the  Part  in  like  manner  with 
it  :  And  if  fo,  faith  he,  there  will  be  little  other  Difference 
than  this,  that  the  Spider  carries  its  double  Unguiculi  or  Aculei 
in  the  Fore-part  of  the  Breaft,  whilft  the  Scorpion  darts  out  his 
Angle  one  from  the  hinder  Part  of  his  Body.  Thefe  Unguiculi ; 
according  to  our  Author,  are  made  up  of  two  little  Joints  or 
Claws,  with  which  they  not  only  catch  their  Prey,  but  tranf- 
fix  and  wound  the  fame,  afterwards  fucking  up  the  Juices  of 
their  Captives.  Dr.  Lifter  takes  notice  of  thofe  forked  Claws, 
but  fays  they  proceed  out  of  the  Mouth  itfelf  of  the  Creature  : 
Grodart  fays  much  the  fame  ;  whilft  Dr.  Mead  tells  us,  That 
the  Spider  which  lives  upon  Flies,  Wafps,  and  the  like  Infefts, 
is  provided  w'ith  a  hooked  Forceps,  placed  juft  by  the  Mouth, 
very  fharp  and  fine,  with  which  he  pierces  the  Flefh  of  thofe 
little  Creatures  caught  in  his  Web,  and  at  the  fame  time  in- 
fufeth  a  Juice  into  the  Pun&ure,  by  which  means  the  Animal 
being  kill’d,  he  fucks  out  the  Moifture  from  die  Body,  and 
leaves  it  a  dry  hufky  Carcafe. 

Leewenhoeck  would  have  thePoifon  difeharged  from  the  Claw 
itfelf,  at  the  fame  time  the  VV’ound  is  inflidted,  contrary  to 
Dr.  Mead ,  who  upon  repeated  Trials  affirms,  That  having 
fixed  its  Claws  upon  the  Prey,  he  obferv’d  a  (hort  white  Pro - 
bofeis  thruft  out  of  the  Mouth,  which  inftilled  a  Liquor  into  the 
Wound. 

Jacobus  Hoefnagel,  (taken  notice  of,  as  I  remember,  by  Swam¬ 
merdam)  Painter  in  Chief  to  his  Imperial  Majefty  Rodolph , 
hath  exactly  colour’d  by  the  Life  five-and-thirty  feveral  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Infedt,  with  three  hundred  others,  which  are  fince 
cut  upon  Copper,  and  printed  with  the  fame  Emperor’s  Licence 
and  Privilege,  being  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Goedart. 

But  if  our  Englijh  Spider  be  not  fo  venomous,  yet  thofe  of 
fome  other  Countries  are  reported  to  be  fo  in  a  very  high  De¬ 
gree,  infomuch  that  Scaliger  takes  notice  of  a  certain  Species 
of  them,  (which  he  had  forgotten)  whofe  Poifon  was  of  fo  great 
f  orce  as  to  affect  one  Vincentinus  thro’  the  Sole  of  his  Shoe,  by 
only  treading  on  it.  Even  in  Gafcony  he  obferves,  there  is  a 
very  fmall  Spider,  which,  running  over  a  Looking-glafs,  will 
crack  the  fame  by  the  Force  of  her  Poifon  (A  mere" Fable). 

Remarkable  is  the  Enmity  recorded  between  this  Creature 
and  the  Serpent,  as  alfo  the  Toad  :  Of  the  former  it  is  reported. 
That,  lying  (as  he  thinks  fecurely)  under  the  Shadow  of  fome 
Tree,  the  Spider  lets  herfelf  down  by  her  Thread,  and,  ftriking 
her  Probofcis  or  Sting  into  the  Head,  with  that  Force  and  Ef¬ 
ficacy,  injecting  likewife  her  venomous  Juice,  that,  wringing 
himfelf  about,  he  immediately  grows  giddy,  and  quickly  after 
dies. 

When  the  Toad  is  bit  or  ftung  in  Fight  with  this  Creature, 
the  Lizard,  Adder,  or  other  that  is  poifonous,  fhe  finds  Relief 
from  Plantain,  as  is  faid,  to  which  fhe  reforts,  and  for  which 
that  Plant  is  reckon’d  one  of  the  Specifics. 

In  her  Combat  with  the  Toad,  the  Spider  ufeth  the  fame 
Stratagem  as  with  the  Serpent,  hanging  by  her  own  I  hread 
from  the  Bough  of  fome  Tree,  and  ftriking  her  Sting  into  her 
Enemy’s  Head,  upon  which  the  other,  enraged,  fweils  up,  and 
fometimes  burfts.  To  this  Effect  is  the  Relation  of  Erafmus , 
which  he  faith  he  had  from  one  of  the  Spectators,  of  a  Perfoit 
lying  along  upon  the  Floor  of  his  Chamber  in  the  Summer¬ 
time,  to  fleep  in  a  fupine  Pofture,  when  a  l  oad,  creeping  out 
of  fome  green  Rufhes,  brought  juft  before  in,  to  adorn  the 
Chimney,  gets  upon  his  Face,  and  with  his  beet  fits  acrofs 
his  Lips.  To  force  off  the  Toad,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  would 
have  been  accounted  fudden  Death  to  the  Sleeper  ;  and  to  leave 
her  there,  very  cruel  and  dangerous  5  fo  that  upon  Confutation 
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it  was  concluded  to  find  out  a  Spider,  which,  together  with  her 
Web  and  the  Window  fhe  was  faften’d  to,  was  brought  care¬ 
fully, 'and  fo  contrived  as  to  be  held  perpendicularly  to  the  Man’s 
Face*;  which  was  no  fooner  done,  but  the  Spider,  difeovering 
his  Enemy,  let  himfelf  down,  and  ftruck-in  his  Dart,  afterwards 
betaking  himfelf  up  again  to  his  Web  ;  the  Toad  fwell’d,  but  as 
yet  kept  his  Station  :  The  fecond  Wound  is  given  quickly  after 
by  the  Spider,  upon  which  he  fwells  yet  more,  but  remain’d 
alive  ft  ill.  The  Spider,  coming  down  again  by  his  Thread,  gives 
the  third  Blow  ;  and  the  Toad,  taking  off  his  Feet  from  over  the 
Man’s  Mouth,  fell  off  dead. 

And  fo  much  for  the  hiftorical  Part  :  I  fhal!  fay  fomewhat 
now  with  relation  to  the  Effects  and  Cure  of  the  Poifon  ;  an 
Inftance  of  which  I  remember,  when  a  very  young  Practitioner, 
being  fent  for  to  a  certainWoman,  whofe  Cuftom  was  ulually, 
when  fhe  went  to  the  Vault  by  Candle-light,  to  go  alfo  a  Spider¬ 
hunting,  fetting  Fire  to  their  Webs,  and  burning  them  with 
the  Flame  of  the  Candle  ftill  as  fhe  purfued  them.  It  happen’d 
at  length,  after  this  Whimfy  had  been  follow’d  a  long  time, 
one  of  them  fold  his  Life  much  dearer  than  thofe  Hundreds  fhe 
had  deftroy’d  ;  for,  lighting  upon  the  melting  Tallow  of  her 
Candle,  near  the  Flame,,  and  his  Legs  being  entangled  therein, 
fo  that  he  could  not  extricate  himfelf,  the  Flame  or  Heat 
coming  on,  he  was  made  a  Sacrifice  to  his  cruel  Perfecutor, 
who  delighting  her  Eyes  with  the  Spedlacle,  ftill  waiting  for 
the  Flame  to  "take  hold  of  him,  he  prefently  burft  with  a  great 
Crack,  and  threw  his  Liquor,  fome  into  her  Eyes,  but  moftly 
upon  her  Lips  ;  by  means  of  which,  flinging  away  her  Candle, 
fhe  cry’d  out  for  Help,  as  fanfying  herfelf  kill’d  already  with 
the  Poifon.  However,  in  the  Night  her  Lips  fwell’d  up  ex- 
ceflively,  and  one  of  her  Eyes  was  much  inflam’d  5  alfo  her 
Tongue  and  Gums  were  fomewhat  affected  ;  and,  whether  from 
the  Naufea  excited  by  the  Thoughts  of  the  Liquor  getting  into 
her  Mouth,  or  from  the  poifonous  Impreflions  communicated  by 
the  nervous  Fibrillce  of  thofe  Parts  to  thofe  of  the  Ventricle,  a 
continual  Vomiting  attended  :  To  take  off  which,  when  I  was 
call’d,  I  order’d  a  Glafs  of  mull’d  Sack,  with  a  Scruple  of  Salt  of 
Wormwood,  and  fome  Hours  after  a  Theriacal  Bolus,  which 
fhe  flung  up  again.  I  embrocated  the  Lips  with  the  Oil  of 
Scorpions  mix’d  with  the  Oil  of  Rofes  ;  and,  in  Confideration 
of  the  Ophthalmy,  tho’  I  was  not  certain  but  the  Heat  of  the 
Liquor,  rais’d  by  the  Flame  of  the  Candle  before  the  Body  of  the 
Creature  burft,  might,  as  well  as  the  Venom,  excite  the  Dif- 
turbance  (altho’  Mr.  Boyle’ s  Cafe  of  a  Perfon  blinded  by  this 
Liquor  dropping  from  the  living  Spider,  makes  the  latter  fuffi- 
cient) ;  yet  obferving  the  great  Tumefadtion  of  the  Lips,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  other  Symptoms  not  likely  to  arife  from  Ample 
Heat,  I  was  inclin’d  to  believe  a  real  Poifon  in  the  Cafe ;  and 
therefore,  not  daring  to  let  her  Blood  in  the  Arm,  I  did,  how¬ 
ever,  with  good  Succefs,  fet  Leeches  to  her  Temples,  which 
took  off  much  of  the  Inflammation  ;  and  her  Pain  was  likewife 
abated,  by  inftiliing  into  her  Eyes  a  thin  Mucilage  of  the  Seeds 
of  Quinces  and  white  Poppies  extracted  with  Rofe-water  ;  yet 
the  Swelling  on  the  Lips  increafed  ;  upon  which,  in  the  Night, 
fhe  .Wore  a  Cataplafm  prepared  by  boiling  the  Leaves  of  Scor- 
dium,  Rue,  and  Elder-flowers,  and  afterwards  thicken’d  with 
the  Meal  of  Vetches.  In  the  mean  time,  her  Vomiting  having 
left  her,  fhe  had  given  her,  between  whiles,  a  little  Draught  of 
diftill’d  Water  of  Carduus  Benedidtus  and  Scordium,  with  fome 
of  the  Theriaca  diffolved  ;  and  upon  going  off  of  the  Symptoms, 
an  old  Woman  came  luckily  in,  who,  with  Affurance  fuitable  to 
thofe  People,  (whofe  Ignorance  and  Poverty  is  their  Safety  and 
Prote&ion)  took  off  the  Dreflings,  promifing  to  cure  her  in  two 
Days  time,  altho’  fhe  made  it  as  many  Weeks,  yet  had  the 
Reputation  of  the  Cure  ;  applying  only  Plantain-leaves  bruifed 
and  mixed  with  Cobwebs,  dropping  the  Juice  into  her  Eye, 
and  giving  fome  Spoonfuls  of  the  fame  inwardly,  two  or  three 
times  a  Day. 

I  mujl  remark  upon  this  Hijlory ,  which  is  from  T urner,  that 
the  Plantain ,  as  a  Cooler ,  was  much  more  likely  to  cure  this 
Diforder ,  than  warmer  Applications  and  Medicines. 

The  fame  young  Woman  told  me,  before  this  Accident 
happen’d  to  her,  the  Smell  of  their  Burning  oftentimes  fo  af¬ 
fected  her  Head,  as  that  the  Objects  about  her  feem’d  often  to 
turn  round  ;  fhe  grew  faint  alfo  with  cold  Sweats,  and  fome- 
times  a  light  Vomiting  5  yet  fo  great  was  her  Delight  in  tor¬ 
turing  thefe  Creatures,  and  beating  up  their  Quarters,  that 
fhe  could  not  forbear,  till  one  of  them  thus  alarmed  her. 

Something  akin  to  this  was  the  Cafe  related  by  Nic.  Ni¬ 
cholas of  a  Man  he  faw  at  his  Inn  in  Florence ,  burning  a  large 
black  Spider  in  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  and  flaying  fome  time 
in  that  Place,  from  the  very  Fume  thence  arifing,  grew  feeble, 
and  fell  into  a  fainting  Fit,  fuffering  all  Night  great  Palpitation 
at  the  Heart,  and  afterwards  a  Pulfe  fo  very  low  as  was  1'carce 
to  be  felt.  He  was  recover’d,  fays  the  Relator,  by  giving 
him  Theriaca,  mixed  with  the  Species  Diamofchu,  and  Pow¬ 
der  of  Zedoary. 

In  the  fame  City,  Nic.  Florent.  relates,  there  happen’d  a  fad 
Misfortune  in  a  certain  Monaftery,  by  which  many  of  the 
Monks  received  their  Death,  by  drinking  Wine  incautioufly 


out  of  a  Veffel  in  which  a  certain  venomous  Spider  was  found 
drowned,  notwithftanding  what  hath  been  before  faid,  of  their 
being  inoffenfively  taken  into  the  Stomach  ;  but  thefe  latter 
Very  likely  might  be  widely  differing,  if  not  in  their  outward 
Form,  yet  in  their  inward  compounding  Particles,  or  their  ma¬ 
lignant  Nature  and  Properties. 

Galen ,  taking  notice  of  this  Infedl,  fubjoins  this  Interroga¬ 
tion  :  Who  would  think  fo  finall  a  Creature  fhould  wrork  fo 
mighty  an  Alteration  upon  the  whole  Body  of  Man,  as  we  find 
fhe  does,  only  by  a  little  Dart  or  Sting  juft  entering  .the  outward 
Skin,  by  which  certainly  fhe  conveys  a  poifonous  Moifture,  of 
fomething,  however,  more  lpirituous,  yet  ftill  venomous  to  the 
Blood  ? 

Sennertus  takes  Notice  of  the  Signs  of  this  Bite  of  Sting  to 
be  a  Stupor  or  Numbrtefs  upon  the  Part,  with  a  Senfe  of  Coldj 
Horror,  or  Swelling  of  the  Abdomen,  Palenefs  of  the  Face, 
involuntary  Tears,  Trembling,  Contractions,  a  perpetual  De¬ 
fire  to  make  Water,  Convulfions,  cold  Sweats;  but  thefe  latter 
chiefly  when  the  Poifon  has  been  received  inwardly. 

As  to  the  Cure,  not  flighting  the  ufual  Alexipharmics  taken 
internally,  he  fays,  the  Place  bitten  muft  be  immediately  waffl¬ 
ed  with  fait  Water,  or  a  Sponge  dipped  in  hot  Vinegar,  or  fo¬ 
mented  with  a  Decodlion  of  Mallows,  Origanum,  and  Mother 
of  Thyme  ;  after  which  a  Cataplafm  muft  be  laid  on  of  the 
Leaves  of  Bay,  Rue,  Leeks,  and  the  Meal  of  Barley,  boiled 
with  Vinegar,  or  of  Garlick,  and  Onions,  contufed  with  Goats 
Dung,  and  fat  Figs.  Mean  time  the  Patient  fhould  eat  Gar- 
lick,  and  drink  Wine  freely. 

But  if  the  Poifon  were  admitted  into  the  Stomach,  Vomiting 
muft  be  procured  for  its  fpeedy  Difcharge,  and  then  fome  pro¬ 
per  Antidote  preferibed  ;  among  which  Gefner  commends  be¬ 
yond  all  others  the  pureft,  whiteft,  and  fatteft  Rofin  refembling 
Frankincenfe  ;  Fracajlorius ,  Bole  and  Vinegar  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  with  which  he  recovered  a  Perfon  flung,  or  bitten  in  the 
Neck,  by  a  venomous  Spider.  Turner  de  Morbis  Cutaneis. 

Celfus ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  27.  advifes  to  lay  a  Cataplafm  of  Rue 
and  Garlick,  beat  up  with  Oil,  to  the  Part  wounded  by  a 
Spider,  or  Scorpion. 

ARANTlA,  the  fame  as  Aurantium,  which  fee.  Blanc. 

ARARA  Frubhis  fccundus ,  Cap.  21.  Lib.  2.  Exot.  Cluf. 
Arara  Frudlus  Americanus ,  J.  B. 

It  grows  in  Cayanca  ;  the  Inhabitants  bruife  it,  and  boil  it  in 
Water,  with  which  they  wafh  malignant  Ulcers.  They  fay 
alfo  it  is  good  to  loofen  the  Belly,  which  I  fuppofe  is  meant  of 
the  Kernel.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 

ARATICU.  Ray  mentions  three  Sorts  of  Trees  under 
this  Name.  The  firft  is  the 

Araticu  prima  feu [implicit er  ditta ,  Francifci  Redi  Expe¬ 
riment.  Natural,  p.  75.  Araticu  Ponhe ,  Marcgrav.  &  Pifon. 
This  Dr.  Robinfon  thinks  is  THE  SOUR-SOP. 

The  Tree  is  like  an  Orange  in  its  Trunk  and  Boughs,  and 
the  Colour  of  its  Bark,  but  unlike  in  Leaves,  Flowers,  and 
Fruit. 

The  Leaves,  fcorched  in  the  Fire,  and  apply’d  in  Oil  to  an 
Abfcefs,  maturate,  break,  and  heal  it  in  an  excellent  manner. 

The  fecond  is  the 

Araticu  Ape,  Pifo.  Marcgrav.  Redi  Experim.  Nat. 
p.  77.  Nojlratibus ,  THE  CUSl  ARD  APPLE.  An  Anona 
Oviedi  ? 

Araticu  de  mato  Pifon.  An  Baly  Inf  da:  Fruttus ,  afpero 
Cor t ice,  Cluf.  ?  Raii  Hi/t.  Plant. 

ARBOR,  Nivf&v,  a  Tree,  is  defined  to  be  a  woody  Plant, 
the  biggeft  of  all  in  Thicknefs  and  Height,  whofe  Stock  is  per¬ 
ennial,  and  Angle  by  Nature,  and  is  divided  into  many  larger 
Branches,  which  the  Greeks  call  ky-ovas,  and  0^:  and  after¬ 
wards  into  many  fmall  Branches  [Sprigs],  which  the  Greeks 
call  >t  Act  lex,  and  the  Latins  SurcidOs.  Miller's  Dift.. 

Arbor  Virginiana ,  Ci  trice  vel  Limoni  a  Folio ,  Benzoinum 
fundens,  H.  A.  The  Benjamin- tree,  vulgo.  This  Tree  is 
found  in  great  Plenty  in  moft  Parts  of  Virginia  and  Carolina , 
and  is  kept  in  curious  Gardens  of  Trees,  amongft  many  other 
Plants  of  thofe  Countries,  here  in  England.  When  it  was 
firft  introduced,  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the  Gum  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  the  Shops  was  an  Exudation  from  this  Tree;  but  it  is 
now  thought  to  proceed  from  a  very  different  Tree. 

Arbor  Zeylanica ,  Cotini  Folds ,  fubtus  Lanuginevillofis,  Flo - 
ribus  albis  Cuculi  modo  laciniatis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  THE  SNOW¬ 
DROP-TREE. 

Arbor  Americana,  pinnatis  Fraxini  Folds,  FruSlu  reniformi, 
Phafeolum  exprimente.  Pluk.  Phyt.  SPANISH  ASH. 

Arbor  baccifera  laurifolia  aromatica ,  FruSlu  viridi  caly- 
culato  racemofo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  I  he  Winter’s-bark,  or 
wild  Cinnamon- tree.  It  grows  in  the  Low- lands  of  Jamaica 
in  great  Plenty,  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet,  or  more.  The 
Leaves,  Fruit,  Bark,  and  every  Part  of  this  Tree  are  very 
aromatic,  hot,  and  biting  to  the  Tafte.  The  Bark  is  ufed  as 
Spice  in  moft  of  the  Englif)  Plantations  in  America ,  and  was 
formerly  pretty  much  ufed  in  Medicine  in  England,  under  the 
Title  of  Canella  Alba ,  or  White  Cinnamon ,  but  at  prelent  it  is 
not  much  in 
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Arbor  laur folia  venenata ,  Folio  leviter  ferraio  obhngo  ob- 
tnfo,  copiofum  Lac  prabens.  Sloan.  Cat.  THE  POISON- 
TREE. 

This  Tree  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica ,  and  other  warm 
Parts  of  America.  It  abounds  with  a  milky  Juice,  which  k 
accounted  very  poifonous;  if  the  Leaves  are  broken,  the  Juice 
ivill  flow  out  very  faft  ;  and,  if  it  falls  on  Cloth,  will  caufe  it  to 
walh  in  Holes,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Juice  of  the 
Manchineel-tree. 

Arbor  Americana ,  Fraxini  Foliis ,  Frudtu  conoide.  The 
Mahogany-tree.  It  grows  chiefly  on  the  North  Side  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Arbor  excelfa,  Cory li  Folio  ampliore.  Houft.  It  grows  only 
at  Campeachy. 

Arbor  in  Aqua  nafeens ,  Foliis  latis  acuminath  IA  non  den - 
tatis,  Frudtu  oleagino  minore.  Catejb.  Hijl.  Nat.  THE  TUPE- 
LO-TREE.  In  grows  in  Virginia ,  Maryland ,  and  Carolina. 

Arbor  saponaria,  Offic.  Arbor  faponaria  Americana , 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1548.  Prunifera  racemofa ,  folio  alato ,  cojla 
media,  membranuhs  utrinque  extantibus  donata, frudtu  faponario , 
Cat.  Jamaic.  184.  Sloan.  Hift.  2.  131.  Prunifera  feu  Nuci- 
prunifera ,  frudtu  faponario  orbiculato  monococco  nigro ,  Ame¬ 
ricana,  Pluk.  Phytog.  217.  Fig.  7.  Nuciprunifera  arbor 
Americana ,  frudtu  faponario  orbiculato  monococco  nigro ,  Pluk. 
Almag.  265.  Arbor  Mif  ices  provincial  frudtu  avellance  fmili , 
Laet.  260.  Jonf.  Dendr.  114.  Acuity,  Pifon.  (Ed.  1658.)  162. 
FJuity  Brafilienfbus ,  Marcg.  113.  Saponaria  fpharula,  Chab. 
22.  Saponaria  fpharula  arboris  filicifolia ,  J.  B.  1.  312. 
Nucules  faponarice  non  edules ,  C.  B.  Pin.  51 1.  Sapindus  foliis 
eojlcs  alatce  innafeentibus ,  Tourn.  Inft.  639.  Baccas  Bermu- 
denfes ,  Marl.  Obf.  SOAP-BERRIES. 

It  grows  in  Jamaica ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Wef  -  Indies  \ 
the  Fruit  is  ripe  in  October,  and,  when  dry,  is  fpherical,  of  a 
reddifh  Colour,  and  lefs  than  a  Gall,  of  a  large  Eye,  and  a  bit¬ 
ter  Tafte,  but  no  Smell,  containing  one  round  black  Stone. 

It  is  much  recommended  againft  the  Cblorofis ,  and  the  Ber¬ 
ries  are  reckoned  a  Angular  and  fpecific  Remedy  againft  that 
Diftemper,  working  a  perfedf  Cure  after  an  ineffe£lual  Ufe  of 
Chalybeates.  The  Spirit,  Tindfure,  or  Extradt,  are  more 
proper  to  be  ufed  than  the  crude  Berries. 

Arbor  Vit^e,  Offic.  Ger.  1187.  Emac.  1368.  Park. 
Theat,  1478.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1408.  Arbor  Vites,  five  Pa- 
radifaca ,  Chab.  73.  Arbor  Fites,  five  Par adifaca  vulgo  didta 
cdorata  acl  Sabinam  accedens ,  J.  B.i.  286.  Arbor  Fites,  Thuya, 
Mont.  Ind.  37.  Arbor  Cuprejfo  fimilis  in  Syria,  Jonf.  Dendr. 
332.  Thuya  Theophrafi ,  C.  B.  Pin.  488.  Tourn.  Inft.  587. 
Elem.  Bot.  489.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  180.  THE  TREE  OF 
LIFE. 

It  is  a  Native  of  America ,  but  is  never  found  in  Europe,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious.  The  Leaves  are  ufed  as 
an  Alexipharmic,  and  Diuretic.  Mont. 

It  is  an  opening  and  warming  Plant,  provokes  the  Menfes, 
and  is  good  againft  the  Cblorofis  ;  bruifed  with  Honey,  it  dif- 
folves  Tumors.  The  Oil  is  commended  againft  the  Gout,  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  on  the  Part ;  for  it  adts  like  Fire,  by  {Emulating  and 
opening.  It  cleanfes  Beds  from  Lice  and  Fleas.  Boerh.  Hif. 
Dale. 

This  Tree  never  grows  to  any  Bignefs  with  us  in  England, 
being  a  Stranger,  and  only  planted  in  Gardens.  The  younger 
Branches  are  flattifh  and  tough,  bearing  on  each  Side  feveral 
winged  Leaves,  which  grow  thick  together,  fcaly,  fomewhat 
like  Cyprefs,  but  are  fmooth,  and  not  prickly  at  the  End,  and 
very  flat ;  they  have  a  ftrong  refinous  unpleafant  Scent,  which 
fome  compare  to  old  rotten  Cheefe.  It  bears  little  fmall  fcaly 
white  Cones  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Branches.  It  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Canada. 

,  The  Leaves  have  a  digefting  attenuating  Faculty.  Parkin- 
fon  fays,  that,  chewed  in  the  Mouth  for  feveral  Mornings  falling, 
they  have  done  great  Service  in  expedtorating  and  freeing  the 
Lungs  from  thick  purulent  Phlegm.  It  is  but  rarely  ufed. 
Miller.  Bot.  Of. 

This  Tree  receives  the  Name  of  Arbor  Vita,  or  The  Tree  of 
Life,  becaufe  it  flourifhes  with  a  perpetual  Greennefs,  and 
breathes  a  fragrant  and  delicious  Odour :  It  is  alfo  called  the 
Cedrus  Americana,  and  the  Arbor  Semper  Viridis.  It  is  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  from  Canada  in  America ,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious.  It  is  at  all  Seafons 
cloathed  with  its  Leaves,  which,  though  they  become  fome¬ 
what  pale  in  the  Winter-time,  do  neverthelefs  refume  their 
native  Splendor,  and  ufual  Verdure,  in  the  Spring.  The  Tree 
itfelf  is  ftrait,  but  rough  and  uneven  in  its  Surface  ;  its  Bark 
is  of  a  kind  of  intermediate  Colour  between  Red  and  Brown, 
and  is  unequal  and  fcabrous.  The  Wood  itfelf  contains  a  Gum, 
and  fends  forth  a  ftrong,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  an  agreeable 
Smell.  In  the  Beginning  of  the  Summer  it  bears  fmall  yellow 
Flowers,  which  contain  and  fold  up  in  them,  as  in  a  kind  of 
Turbant,  a  bitter  Seed.  Cafor.  Durantes  informs  us,  that 
there  is  a  Species  of  this  Tree  principally  found  in  France, 
which  is  of  a  warming  and  drying  Nature,  of  a  fomewhat 
bitter  Tafte,  but  of  a  very  agreeable  Smell  j  and  that  it  aifo 
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preferves  the  Health,  and  protra&s  the  Life  of  Men.  This 
Tree,  fays  Camerarius ,  in  Hort.  p.  169.  is  defervedly  had  in 
Efteem,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fragrant  Smell,  which  is 
fo  ftrong,  that  its  Branches,  bruifed  and  applied  to  the  Noftrils, 
fometimes  occafion  a  Difcharge  of  Blood  from  them  ;  but  alfo 
on  account  of  its  other  valuable  Virtues  and  Properties.  From 
it  there  is  diftilTd  a  Water  and  an  Oil  which  prove  ferviceable 
in  Paroxyfms  of  the  Gout,  if  duly  applied  to  the  Parts  affeefted. 
The  Balfam  and  Oil  of  Arbor  Vita ,  or  The  Tree  of  Life ,  were 
very  much  ufed  during  the  I  ime  of  the  Plague  in  Drefden . 
Job.  Mich.  Not.  in  Schroder.  Pharm.  Barth.  Zorn.  Botanolog. 

Arbor  baccifera  Canariensis.  See  Verva  Mora, 

Arbor  Benzoinifera.  See  Benzoin. 

Arbor  Brasiliana  juglandi fimilis.  See  Copau. 

Arbor  Camphorifera.  See  Camphora. 

Arbor  Coral.  See  Corallodendron. 

Arbor  Crepitans.  See  Hura. 

Arbor  Exotica  Fraxini  Fol.  SeeNEGUNDo. 

Arbor  Febrifuga  Peruviana.  See  Quinquina. 
Arbor  Fraxini  Folio,  C.  B.  See  Azedarach. 

Arbor  Jud^e.  See  Siliquastrum. 

Arbor  Lanigera  Bontii.  See  Goss  ypium. 

Arbor  Lavendulje  Fol.  Cluf.  See  Frutex  India, 
or  Lav.  Fol. 

Arbor  Laurifolia  Sinensis.  See  Lichi. 

Arbor  Mannifera.  See  Manna. 

Arbor  Pentaphyllos  See  Pentaphyllos, 

Arbor  de  Rayz.  See  Ficus  Indica. 

Arbor  S.  Thomze.  See  Mandaris. 

Arbor  Spinosa  Virgin.  See  Herculis  Clava. 

Arbor  Tinctoria.  See  Tinctoria. 

Arbor  Tulipifera.  See  Tulipifera. 

Arbor  Vinifera.  See  Co ut  on.. 

Arbor  Uvifera  Tabacensis.  See  Uvifera. 

Arbor  Dian^;  is  a  fort  of  Cryftallization  of  Mercury 
and  Silver  diflolved  in  Aqua-fortis,  which  runs  out  in 
Branches  like  a  Tree. 

ARBOREUS,  Arboreous,  of,  or  belonging  to,  or  of  the 
Nature  of  Trees.  An  Epithet  which  Botanifts  apply  to  thofe 
Fungufes  or  Mofies  which  grow  on  Trees,  in  Diftinction  from 
thofe  which  grow  on  the  Ground,  as  Agaric,  Jews-ear,  £f fc. 

Miller’s  Dictionary. 

ARBUSCULA,  divdetov,  a  Diminutive  from  Arbor ,  a  Tree. 
A  little  Tree,  or  Shrub. 

Arbuscula  Africana  repens ,  Folio  ad  Later  a  crifpo ,  ad 
Polygona  relata.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  An  African  trailing  Shrub, 
with  curled  Knot-grafs  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  Orach.  It  is  preferved  in  many  Garden* 
for  V ariety  rather  than  Beauty.  Miller  s  Add. 

Arbuscula  Coralloides.  See  Corallodendron. 

ARBUTUS,  Offic.  Ger.  1310.  Emac.  1496.  Park.  Theat. 
1489.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1576.  Synop.  3.  464.  Mer.  Pin.  9. 
Arbutus ,  Unedo  Theophrafi,  Phyt.  Brit.  10.  Arbutus  Coma- 
rus  Theophrafi,  J.  B.  I.  83.  Chab.  4.  Arbutus  folio  ferrate, 
C.  B.  Pin.  460.  Tourn.  Inft.  599.  Elem.  Bot.  471.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  217.  Jonf.  Dendr.  64.  Pluk.  Almag.  49.  Unedo 
Plinii  vulgo,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  634.  THE 
STRAWBERRY-TREE. 

It  grows  in  Woods  and  Thickets,  that  are  warmly  fituated. 
The  Fruit  is  ufed,  which  is  of  a  {harp  and  auftere  Nature. 
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The  Arbutus  is  a  Tree  like  the  Quince-tree,  of  a  thin  Bark, 
r  with  thin  Leaves,  (ASTrJopuAAoi')  and  bearing  a  Fruit  of  the 
ize  of  a  Plum,  but  without  a  Stone,  and  called  Memacyclum , 
f  a  deep-yellow  or  red  Colour,  when  ripe. 

The  Fruit  is  very  hufky  Food,  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  and 
rufes  Head-ach.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  175. 

This  Tree  grows  very  frequently  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy ,  and 
larbon  in  France.  Juba  reports,  that  in  Arabia  it  rifes  to  the 
leight  of  fifty  Cubits,  Plin.  L.  15.  C.  24.  P.  Bellonius  informs 
s,  that  in  the  Valleys  of  Mount  Athos,  fo  much  celebrated  by 
he  Antients,  the  Arbuti  grew  up  to  Trees  of  a  huge  Size  and 
folk.  Throughout  the  Winter  it  retains  the  Verdure  of  its 
weaves,  which  are  large,  and  whofe  Edges  are  full  of  Points, 
nd  about  the  Middle  of  each  Leaf  there  is  a  reddifh  Vein.  I*1, 
ears  white  and  fragrant  Flowers,  which  refemble  Honey- 
ackle,  or  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  After  its  Flowers  are  taken, 
t  bears  a  round  thick  Fruit  as  large  as  a  Strawberry,  w  ic  i  is 
t  firft  green,  then  yellow,  and,  laft  of  all,  red,  o  a  coar  e, 
litter,  and  not  very  pungent  Tafte.  Some  call  its  ruit  0 
narus,  and  Unedo ,  for  this  Reafon  probably,  that  on  y  one  o 
hem  (hould  be  eaten  at  a  time,  according  to  tny,  a  at, 
Diofcorides,  and  fome  others,  aflert,  that  the  ruit,  ea  cn 1 
00  large  a  Quantity,  is  prejudicial  to  the  Stomac  ,  an  e*ci 
iead-achs.  >or  my  {hare,  fays  John  Bauhine  they  a Iwajs 
iccafioned  a  Pain  in  my  Stomach  when  I  happene  o  ea  • 
fot  Car.  Cluf  us  fays,  he  had  eaten  many  of  them  without  f 

aining  any  manner  of  Injury,  Lib.  1.  rar'  an  *  'ft'  v‘f„et 
Vlany  diftil  a  Water  from  its  Leaves  and  Flowers  m  Bl^ 

Maria,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  mighty  le  er\a  o  ^ 
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the  Plague,  efpecially  if  ufed  foon  enough.  Amatus  Lufitarius 
informs* us  ’  that  it  is  a  faCred  Prefervative  and  Antidote  againil 
the  Placue  and  Poifons.  Matthioius  mixes  it  with  the  Powder 
of  Bone  of  Stag’s  Heart .  Many  alfo  make  ule  of  its  Root 
-to-ainft  the  Plague.  Tanners  ufe  its  Leaves  in  preparing  their 
Leather ;  and  Bird-catchers  ufe  its  Seeds  for  catching  their  Prey 
in  the  Winter-feafon.  Barth.  Zorn.  Botanolog. 

ARC  A  Arcanorum.  The  Alercurius  P  hilof rphorum.  Cajlcl- 

^ARCANUM,  rfTopptiV,  tfToxfv? or,  fxvrneuv.  A  kind  of 
Remedy  whofe  Manner  of  Preparation,  or  Angular  Efficacy,  is 
induftrioufly  concealed,  in  order  to  enhance  its  Value.  Para- 
cel f us  deferibes  it  to  be  a  principal  Medium,  which  ought  to  be 

inveftigated  by  Experience.  ;  :  ... 

Arcanum,  by  the  Chymifts,  is  generally  defined  a  thing; 
fecret,  incorporeal,  and  immortal,  which  cannot  be  known  by 
Man,  unlefs  by  Experience  ;  for  it  is  the  Virtue  of  every 
thing,  which  operates  a  thoufand  times  moie  than  the  thing 

The  Arcanum  Alatemale  is  a  fpecific  Extract  moie  nearly 
allied  to  the  Matter  of  the  Body.  But  fince  the  Matter  of 
compound  Bodies  confifts  of  two  Elements,  the  Moijl  and  the 
_£)ry,  (for  Air  and  Fire  are  rather  the  Form ,  and  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  Efficients)  therefore  this  Arcanum  muftalfoibe  of  .  two 
Kinds  that  is,  the  Aqua  Stillatitia ,  and  the  Coagulum  Speci- 

r  ’  ^ 

ncum.  _  r  ,  -XT 

The  Arcanum  Specific  urn  is  an  Extract  of  the  interior  Na¬ 
ture,  prefenting  us  with  the  Subftance  of  every  thing  in  a 
nearer  View,  fo  that  the  Thing  itfelf  may  be  known  in  it ;  for 
which  Reafon  we  are  to  take  the  utmoft  Care,  that  the  fub- 
ftantial  Crafis  or  Contexture  be  not  fpoiled,  becaufe  in  this  re- 
fpe&  it  is  called  Specific ,  and  differs  from  the  Quinta  Ejffentia , 
which  for  its  confummate  Subtilty,  and  exalted  Rank,  feems 
almoft  to  defert  from  its  own  to  the  fuperior  Clafs  of  TEthereals; 
This  Arcanum  Specificum  is  of  two  Sorts,  one  more  formal ; 
which  is  called  the  Ajlral ,  the  other  more  material.  Rulan- 

At  prefent  there  are  three  remarkable  Remedies,  which  pafs 
under  the  fpecious  Name  of  Arcanums ,  which  are} 

Arcanum  Corallinum. 

I.  Take  of  red  Precipitate,  four  Ounces  ;  put  it  into  a  Re¬ 
tort  ;  add  to  it  Spirit  of  Nitre,  eight  Ounces ;  fet  it  in  a 
Sand  Furnace,  and  draw  off  the  Spirit  by  a  gradual  Heat 
raifed  to  the  fourth  Degree.  This  Operation  will  be  per¬ 
formed  in  five  or  fix  Hours.  Return  that  Spirit  of  Nitre 
with  four  Ounces  of  new  Spirit ;  and,  at  laft,  let  it  con¬ 
tinue  at  leaft  two  Hours,  in  the  fourth  Degree  of  Fire ; 
then  let  it  all  cool,  and  there  will  be  a  very  red  and  fub- 
tile  Powder,  which  put  into  a  Crucible,  and  fet  in  a  Fire  of 
Charcoal,  but  not  exceeding  a  Worm-red,  half  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour.  Then  put  it  into  a  Mattrafs,  and  to  it 
three  Pounds  of  diftilled  Fountain  or  Rain-water  ;  fet  it  in 
a  Sand  Furnace,  and  give  it  a  gradual  Fire  till  it  boils, 
and  fo  keep  it  half  an  Hour.  Pour  off  that  Water  by  In¬ 
clination,  and  dry  the  Powder  gently ;  then  put  to  it  of 
tartarized  Spirit  of  Wine,  twelve  Ounces;  and  lh  a  gen¬ 
tle  Heat  draw  it  off,  and  fo  proceed  to  two  Cohobations. 
Then  put  to  it  twelve  Ounces  of  frefh  tartarized  Spirit  of 
Wine  ;  fit  a  Glafs  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Cucurbit,  to  make 
it  a  Circulatory  ;  let  it  ftand  in  a  gentle  Heat  of  Sand 
forty-eight  Hours  ;  and,  at  the  laft  of  all,  let  it  fimmer  a 
little,  then  let  all  cool :  Decant  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  and 
dry  the  Powder. 

This  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  Prince’s  Powder.  Some 
efteem  this  the  beft  and  fafeft  of  this  Tribe  :  It  operates  chiefly 
by  Stool.  Its  Dofe  is  from  three  to  ten  Grains.  This  is  alfo 
reckoned  good  in  the  Gout,  Dropfy,  Scurvy,  and  Itch,  as 
well  as  Venereal  Infections. 

2.  Arcanum  Duplex,  five  Duplicatum. 

Take  any  Quantity  of  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  Aqua-fortis, 
made  with  equal  Parts  of  Nitre  and  Vitriol,  and  diflolve  in 
hot  Water  by  Handing  fome  Hours,  and  now-and-then 
ftirring  the  Mixture.  Let  the  Water  be  filtred  ;  evapo¬ 
rate  to  the  Appearance  of  a  Skin  upon  the  Surface,  or  even 
to  a  Drynefs,  and  leave  it  to  fhoot. 

This  is  alfo  in  fome  Authors  by  the  Name  of  Nitrum  Vitri- 
* latum ,  and  Sal  Duels  Holfatia,  and  is  greatly  extolled  for  a 
Diuretic,  Sudorific,  and,  as  the  Humours  are  difpofed,  fome- 
times  for  a  Cathartic  too  ;  but  we  hardly  ever  meet  with  it  in 
Prefcription.  Its  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram. 

3.  Arcanum  Joviale. 

Make  an  Amalgama  with  equal  Quantities  of  Quickfilver 
and  Tin  :  Powder  it,  and  pour  upon  it  Spirit  of  Nitre,  till 
it  fomewhat  more  than  covers  it,  which  let  ftand  in  a 
'  Vol.  I. 
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gentle  Digeftion  for  fome  Hours ;  then  by  a  Retort  draw 
off  the  Spirit  of  Nitre.  The  remaining  Matter  take  out, 
and  wet  it  with  Spirit  of  Wine  rectified,  which  burn  awayi 
This  repeat  five  or  fix  times,  until  the  pungent  Tafte  is 
worn  off. 

,  This  is  recommended  in  Bates’ s  Difpenfatory  for  a  powerful 
Sudorific.  Its  Dole  is  from  three  to  eight  Grains.  Quincy’s 
Difpenfat. 

ARCEUTHOS.  The  fame  as  Juniperus,  which  fee. 

ARCH7EUS,  dfX<tiof,  antient,  former.  ’Affcatn  vtint,  in 
Hippocrates ,  often  fignifies  the  former  healthy  State  of  the  Body 
before  the  Attack  of  a  Difeafei 

ARCHAGATHI  EMPLASTRUM  LENE.  a  mollify¬ 
ing  Plaifter  invented  by  Arcbagathus.  Its  Preparation  is  given 
by  C elf u's ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  19. 

ARCHAGATHUS.  A  celebrated  Phyfician  amongft  the 
Romans'. 

T  is  by  fome  afferted,  that  before  the  Arrival  of  Arcbagathus 
at  Rome ,  Phyfic  was  not  fo  much  as  known  in  that  City  ;  and 
if  we  may  believe  Pliny ,  this  ufeful  Branch  of  Learning  was 
unknown  to  the  Romans ,  till  after  all  the  other  liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  were  eftablifhed  among  them  :  “  The  Roman  People, 
fays  he,  [  Lib.  29.  Cap.  1.  ]  were  more  than  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Years  without  Phyficians,  though  they  were  Very  early 
in  cultivating  the  other  Arts,  and  even  fond  of  Phyfic  itfelf, 
till,  becoming  acquainted  with  it  by  Experience,  they  con¬ 
demn’d  it.  Caffius  Hemina  informs  us,  that  Arcbagathus 
the  Son  of  Lyfanias  the  P eloponnefian  was  the  firft  Phyfician 
who  arrived  at  Rome ,  under  the  Confulfhip  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  and  Marcus  Livius ,  in  the  Year  of  the  City  535. 
adding,  that  he  had  the  Freedom  of  the  City  beftowed  upon 
him ;  and  that  the  Public  had,  at  their  own  Charges,  pur- 
chafed  a  Shop  for  him  in  the  Street  of  Accilius ,  that  he  might 
exercife  his  Profeflion  to  the  greater  Advantage  ;  that  at  firft 
they  gave  him  the  Surname  of  Vulnerarius ,  or  The  Healer 
“  of  l Pounds  ;  that  his  Arrival  was  very  agreeable  to  the  People, 
but  that  foon  after,  his  Practices  of  Burning  and  Cutting  ap¬ 
pearing  cruel  and  barbarous  in  the  Eyes  of  the  People,  they 
exchanged  his  former  Surname  for  that  more  infamous  one 
of  Executioner  ;  from  which  time  they  conceived  an  impla¬ 
cable  Averfion  to  Phyfic  and  all  its  Profeffors.” 

It  appears  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  a  People  fo  polite  as  the 
Romans  were,  fhould  be  fo  long  without  Phyficians.  To 
the  Authority  of  Pliny  we  fhall  oppofe  that  of  Dionyfius  of  Ha- 
licarnajfius ,  who  in  his  tenth  Book  has  thefe  Wor-ds :  “  The 
Plague  beginning  to  appear  in  Rome  in  the  Y ear  of  the  City 
301.  and  happening  to  rage  more  violently  than  any  other 
Plague  with  which  they  had  been  aflliCted  in  the  Memory 
of  Man,  it  carried  off  almoftall  theSlaves,  and  half  of  the  Ci¬ 
tizens,  the  Phyficians  not  being  able  to  attend  and  take  care 
of  fuch  a  large  Number  of  Patients.”  There  were  then  Phy¬ 
ficians  in  Rome  at  that  time,  that  is,  more  than  two  hundred 
Years  before  the  Period  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  indeed  there  have 
been  PraCtifers  of  this  Art  in  all  Ages  among  all  People.  But, 
in  order  to  reconcile  thefe  two  Authors,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that 
Pliny  means  only  foreign  Phyficians,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Greek  Nation  ;  and  indeed  he  explains  himfelf  to  that  Purpofe 
a  little  afterwards  in  thefe  Words  :  “  In  order  to  be  convinced 
“  of  the  Averfion  the  Romans  in  thofe  Days  bore  to  Phyfic, 
tt  we  need  only  hear  the  Sentiments  of  Marcus  Cato  upon  that 
«<  Point,  who  lived  feventy  Years  after  Arcbagathus,  and  who 
<c  was  a  Man  of  whom  we  may  fay,  that  the  Honour  of  a 
<c  Triumph  decreed  in  his  Favour,  and  the  Dignity  of  the 
“  Cenforfhip,  which  Office  he  bore;  are  the  leaft  fhining  Parts' 
“  of  his  Character,  fince  fo  many  other  Circumftances  edn- 
“  curr’d  in  his  Perfon  to  render  him  venerable  and  awful.” 
Thefe  following  are  his  own  Words,  taken  from  a  Letter  he 
wrote  to  his  Son :  “I  will  tell  you,  my  Son  Marcus ,  at  a  pro¬ 
per  Occafion,  what  Notion  I  entertain  of  thefe  Greeks ,  and 
what  I  think  moft  valuable  in  Athens.  It  is  not  improper  to 
ftudy  their  Learning  and  Sciences  curforily,  but  ’tis  by  no 
means  neceffary  to  make  one’s  felf  a  complete  Mafter  of  it. 
I  fhall  fay  no  more  at  prefent  of  that  wicked  and  arrogant 
Race  ;  but  perfuade  yourfelf  of  this,  as  much  as  if  an  Oracle 
hadfpoken  it,  that  as  foon  as  this  Nation  has  communicated 
44  her  Learning  to  us,  fhe  will  fpoil  and  corrupt  Rome  ;  and 
<<  this  dire  Event  will  be  ftill  more  eafily  brought  about,  if  fhe 
<4  continue  to  fend  her  Phyficians  to  us.  They  have  fworn 
<c  among  themfelves  to  kill  all  the  Barbarians ,  by  means  of 
44  their  Art;  and  ftill  they  exaCt  a  Fee  for  their  Pains  from 
44  the  Patients  with  whom  they  deal,  that  they  may  gain  their 
“  Confidence  more  effectually,  and  confequently  have  it  in 
their  Power  to  deftroy  them  with  the  lefs  Danger  of  Sufpi- 
They  have  fuch  a  Degree  of  Infolence  as  to  call  not 
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only  other  Nations,  but  us,  Barbarians ;  nay,  they  carry 
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their  Arrogance  farther,  and  ftyle  us  ooruoi,  rude, 
Strangers  to  true  Politenef.  In  a  Word,  my  bon, 
member,  that  I  have  difeharged  you  from  having  any  thing 
«  to  do  with  Phyficians/' 
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}tis  plain  faom  the  Strain  of  Cato's  Language,  that  he  had 
Only  foreign  Phyfic  in  his  View  ;  and  this  Pliny  acknowledges, 
by  flatting  to  himfelf  the  following  Obje&ion,  which  he  makes 
ufe  of  as  a  Conclufioh :  “  Muft  we  then  believe,  that  Cats  con- 
“  demn’d  a  thing  fo  ufeful  and  beneficial  as  Phyfic  ?  Affuredly  not ; 
«•  fince  he  himfelf  vouchfafea  to  informs  us  by  the  Ufe  of  what 
“  Medicines  he  himfelf  and  his  Wife  had  arrived  at  fuch  an 
«  -advanced  Age  j  and  that  he  had  written  a  Book,  in  which  he 
“  lavs  down  the  Method  of  his  Pra&ice,  with  regard  to  his  Son, 

“  his  Slaves*  and  even  his  Cattle,  when  they  were  mdif- 

'Romani  then  were  not  abfolutely  without  Phyficians 
in  the  earlier  Ages  of  their  Republic  ;  but  in  all  Probability, 
before  the  Arrival  of  Archagathus ,  they  only  ufed  that  Natural 
Phyfic,  or  fimple  Empiricifm*  which  we  may  well  fuppofe  to 
have  been  pra&ifed  by  the  Infant  World,  when  Men  made  their  - 
firft  Appearance  upon  it.  This  was  the  Phyfic  relifhed  by  Cato , 
and  on  which  he  wrote  the  firft  of  all  the  Romans.  He  had 
fome  Peculiarities  in  his  Pra&ice,  which,  if  they  will  not  inform 
the  Judgment,  will,  at  lcaft,  excite  the  Laughter  of  every  think- 
ing  Perfon ;  for  ’tis  well  known,  that  he  approved  of  fuperfti- 
tious  Remedies  ;  and  in  that  Part  of  his  Works  which  has 
reached  our  Hands,  he  has  given  us  an  inimitable  Formula  of 
Words  to  be  pronounced  for  the  Cure  of  a  Diflocation  or 
Fra&ure  ;  but  becaufe  there  is  not  a  Poffibility  of  tranflating 
them,  I  fhall  give  them  as  he  himfelf  gave  them  :  “  Lux  urn  ft 
tc  quod  eft ,  hac  Cautione  fanum  fiet.  Harundinem  prende  tibi 
<c  \} ir idem  P.  4.  aut  5.  Longam.  Mediam  diffinde,  &  duo  Ho¬ 
le.  mines  teneant  ad  Coccendices.  Incipe  Cantare  in  alio.  S.  F. 

“  Motas  vesta  Daries  Dar darks,  Ajlataries  Diffiunapiter,  ufque 
*c  dum  coeant.  Ferrum  infuper  jadiato.  Ubi  coierint ,  &  al¬ 
ii  ter a  alteram  tetigerit ;  id  Manu  prende ,  &  dextra  finiftra 
“  praecide.  Ad  Luxum  aut  Fra  it  warn  alliga ,  fanum  fiet,  <A 
*i  tamen  quotidie  cantato  in  alio ,  S.  F.  vel  Luxato ,  vel  hoc 
“  modo ,  huat ,  hanat ,  huat ,  ifia.  Pifia ,  fifia ,  domiabo  dam- 
«t  naujlra ,  &  luxato.  Vel  hoc  modo ,  huat ,  haut ,  haut ,  ifia , 
<c  fits  tar  fis  ardannabon  dunnaufiraN  Catode  re  ruftic  Cap. 

^  Pliny  alfo  informs  us,  that  Cato  in  his  Pra&ice  made  a  great 
deal  of  Ufe  of  Cabbage,  in  which,  as  he  obferves,  the  whole 
Materia  Medina  of  the  Romans  confifted  for  fix  hundred  Years. 
This  Panacea  muft  undoubtedly  appear  ridiculous  in  our  Days  ; 
but  we  fhall  be  lefs  furprifed,  that  this  People  confided  fo  much 
in  a  common  Plant,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  uncommon  Efteem 
in  which  it  was  had  among  the  moft  learned  and  fkilful  of  the 

firft  Greek  Phyficians.  . 

Plutarch  obferves,  with  regard  to  the  Pra&ice  oiCato,  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  Abftinence  for  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  but 
recommended  Herbs,  and  the  Flefh  of  Ducks,  Pigeons,  and 
Hares.  But  this  Author  does  not  pay  fo  profound  a  Venera¬ 
tion  to  the  Phyfic  of  Cato  as  Pliny  does  ;  he  obferves  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Wife  and  Son  of  that  Roman  died  before 
himfelf;  adding  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  Cato  lived  to  fo 
great  an  Aoe,  it  was  owing  to  the  natural  Goodnefs  of  his 
Conftitution,  and  not  the  judicious  and  happy  Choice  of  his 
Medicines.  As  Plutarch  was  a  Grecian ,  he  may  poffibly  be 
fufpe&ed  of  being  animated  with  too  keen  a  Defire  of 
reveno-ing  the  Caufe  of  the  Greek  Phyficians;  though,  at 
the  fame  time,  what  he  afferts  has  very  much  the  Air  of 

Probability.  .  „  .  .- 

As  for  the  Phyfic  of  tire  Greeks,  ’tis  not  at  all  furpnfing, 
that  the  Romans  fhould  be  unacquainted  with  it  till  the  Arrival 
of  Archagathus  amongft  them,  fince  even  in  other  Inftances 
they  were  very  late  in  cultivating  the  Sciences  and  liberal  Arts. 
And  tho’  Pliny ,  in  the  Paffage  already  quoted,  affirms,  that 
the  Romans  foon  received  the  Arts ;  yet  this  is  only  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  thefe  mechanical  Arts,  which  are  abfolutely  neceftary 
to  human  Life  :  “  Cicero  [ Tufculanar .  %uafi.  Lib.  1.]  informs 
cc  us  that  Poetry  was  not  introduced  among  the  Romans  till 
V C  very  late,  and  that  even  Philofophy  had  been  in  great  Dif- 
“  repute  till  his  Days.  Suetonius  alfo  [De  illufinb.  Gramma- 
«  tins']  affirms,  that  Grammar  was  not  at  all  in  Ufe  among 
te  the  firft  Romans ,  much  lefs  was  it  efteemed  and  valued,  be¬ 
lt  caufe  the  People  of  thefe  Days  were  as  yet  favageand  unpo- 
<c  lite,  and  fo  throughly  addi&ed  to  the  Bufinefs  of  W^r,^  that 
6C  none  apply M  themfelves  very  much  to  the  liberal  Arts.  But 
there  cannot  poffibly  be  a  more  convincing  Proof,  that  Learn¬ 
ing  made  her  Entrance  into  Rome  very  late,  than  Cato’s  Dread, 
left  {he  fhoukl  make  her  Appearance  in  his  Days,  though  he 
lived,  as  we  have  obferved,  feventy  Years  after  Archagathus. 
Though  the  greater  Part  of  this  Article  may  feem  to  be  a  kind 
of  Dwreffion,  yet,  upon  a  clofer  View,  the  Whole  will  appear 
to  have  fome  Conne&ion  with  the  Life  and  Hiftory  of 
Archagathus.  Befides,  ’tis  fraught  with  fo  much  Learn¬ 
ing  and  has  fuch  a  dire&  Tendency  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
State  of  Phvfic  in  Rome,  that  it  will  fpeak  for  its  own  Propriety. 
Te  Clerc.  Hiftoire  de  la  Medicine. 

ARCHALTES,  or,  according  to  Rulandus ,  ARCHATES. 
By  this  Word  Paracelfus  means  the  Foundations  or  Pillars  of 
the  Earth,  becaufe  they  do  not  feem  to  be  fuftained  by  one  an- 
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other,  but  by  the  fecret  and  wonderful  Operation  of  God, 

Rulandus.  Cafiellus.  . 

ARCHANGELICA.  See  Angelica. 

ARCHE,  a  Beginning,  has  a  Multiplicity  of  Mean¬ 

ings  among  Phyficians,  according  to  Galen.  Sometimes,  fays 
he,  it  fignifies  the  firft  Attack  of  a  Difeafe  without  any  Length 
of  Time  at  all;  fometimes  it  means  the  fame  continued,  tho’ 
but  for  a  fhort  Space.  Befides  thefe  Significations,  denotes 
the  firft  Stage  of  the  Diftemper,  the  fecond  being  the  Anabafis , 
dv 'ctfictm,  [or  Increafe  ;  the  third  the  Acme ,  d.Ky.n,  “  State  or 
“  Height';”  and  the  laft  the  Paracme,  oret^K^,  “  Declen- 
“  fion.”  Aetius  by  the  Arche  of  a  Diftemper  underftands  the 
Beginning  of  the  Patient’s  Decubiture.  Again,  Galen  tells  us,, 
that  Hippocrates ,  as  well  as  other  Phyficians,  ufe  this  Word  to 
fignify  the  Beginning  of  a  periodical  Diftemper,  on  the  firft  Day 
of  the  Tranfition  from  a  healthy  to  a  morbid  State,  which 
comes  about  again  on  the  third  or  fifth  Day  in  proportion  to  the 
Period  :  He  fays,  moreover,  that  Hippocrates,  and  the  antient 
Phyficians,  meant  by  Arche ,  a  Space  of  Time  in  the  Beginning 
of  a  Difeafe  which  admitted  of  Help,  whether  by  Bleeding, 
Clyfters,  Gfc.  and  that  the  Arche  in  a  He&ic  Fever  was  not 
circumfcribed  or  limited  by  Days  or  Hours,  as  it  was  in  other 
Diftempers,  but  by  the  Quality  of  the  Affe&ion.  In  this  Senfe 
is  Arche  taken  by  Fully,  when  he  writes  to  his  Friend  Atticus , 
Auoufia  tua  mihi  valde  molefia  ;  medere,  amabo,  dum  efi  d^yfi. 
“  I  am  very  much  concern’d  about  your  Difficulty  of  Urine; 
«  let  me  beg  you  to  get  it  cur’d  while  it  is  recent.” 

ARCHEGONOS,  from  a  Beginning,  and 

yivoiJ.au,  to  be,  or  be  produc’d.  Primigenial. 

ARCHENDA,  a  Powder  prepar’d  of  the  Leaves  of  the 
Egyptian  Privet,  called  Alcanna,  or  Elhanna,  by  the  Natives, 
with  which  they  plafter  up  their  Feet  after  batheing,  and  won¬ 
derfully  commend  it  againft  all  Humidity,  ill  Smell,  and  Imbe- 
cillity  of  the  Feet,  on  account  of  its  aftringent  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  Quality.  See  Alcanna. 

ARCHEUS  is  a  Term  introduced  by  Paracelfus,  and  defined 
by  his  Interpreter  to  be  an  invifible  Species,  vague,  and  fepa- 
rating  itfelf  from  Bodies,  the  Phyfician’s  Power,  and  Nature’s 
Virtue.  Paracelfus  lays  of  it.  That  it  is  the  Nature  and  Dif- 
pofer  of  Things,  De  Tartaro  ;  is  the  Separator  of  the  Elements, 
De  Elemento  Aquae ;  difpofes  and  orders  all  Things  in  Nature, 
that  every  thing  may  be  brought  to  the  ultimate  Matter  of  its 
Nature,  1.  de  Miner alibus ;  is  conftituted  to  compound  Things 
which  ought  to  be  united,  ibid,  and  is  the  Deftroyer  of  Bodier, 
Chirurg.  that  the  Office  of  the  Archeus  in  the  Microcofm  is  to 
feparate  the  Pure  from  the  Impure,  being  the  prime  Operator 
in  the  Stomach,  that  prepares  and  diftributes  whatever  we  eat 
and  drink,  and  employs  the  expulfive  Powers  in  difeharging  the 
tartareous  Recrements  by  the  Inteftines  and  Bladder  ;  and  as 
the  Archeus  of  the  Stomach  is  more  or  lefs  perfe&,  fo  in  propor¬ 
tion  are  the  Separations  of  the  Pure  from  the  Impure,  and  of 
confequence  the  Microcofm  is  more  or  lefs  fubje&  to  Diforders, 
De  Morbis  Far  tar.  that  the  great  Archeus  is  the  Diftributor  of 
the  different  Heats  neceftary  for  as  many  different  Digeftions 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Parts,  Modus  Pharmacandi, 
Vol.  1.  p.  815.  that  there  is  a  Virtue  in  Nature  which  is  the 
Archeus ,  that  difpofes  all  things  into  their  feveral  Eflences, 
feparating  one  Thing  from  another,  and  furniihing  Things  with 
their  proper  Seeds,  Meteorum  cap.  4.  Vol.  2.  p.  202. 

Van  Helmont  makes  very  frequent  Ufe  of  this  Word,  and  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Archeus  conlifts  in  a  Conne&ion,  of  the  vital 
Air,  as  Matter,  with  the  feminal  Form,  which  is  the  interior 
fpiritual  Nucleus,  containing  the  Foecundity  of  the  Seed,  and 
of  which  the  vifible  Seed  is  but  the  Pod.  This  Archeus  is  the 
Contriver  and  Dire&or  of  Generation,  invefting  itfelf  with  bo¬ 
dily  Cloathing.  In  animate  Beings  it  perambulates  all  the 
Receffes  of  the  Seed,  and  transforms  the  Matter,  according  to 
the  Entelecheia  of  its  own  Image,  here  placing  the  Heart,  and 
there  the  Brain ;  and  to  every  Part  affigning,  out  of  its  um- 
verfal  Monarchy,  a  Governor,  according  to  its  Exigency  and 
final  Ufe,  which  remains  in  his  Office  till  Death  ;  but  the 
Archeus  is  always  flu&uating,  and  never  fix’d  to  any  Member, 
but  keeps  a  watchful  Eye  over  every  particular  Governor  of  a 
Part,  and  is  always  clear  and  lively,  but  never  idle.  Archeus 
Faber.  f 

By  thefe  Extra&s  we  may  perceive,  that  thefe  Philofophers 
only  meant  Nature,  by  their  Archeus. 

ARCHIATER.  .  _  . 

The  Word  Archiater  or  Archiatros  has  different  Ideas  affixe 
to  it  by  different  Perfons :  Thus  Chafianeus  imagm  d,  t  at  it 
imply’d  no  more  than  a  Porter  or  Door-keeper  of  the  Fffnce_  s 
Palace ,  as  if  one  fhould  fav,  Princeps  Atrii ;  Fut  tlnb  onye- 
&ure  is  fo  abfurd,  that  it  in  a  manner  confutes  ltfel .  ccurjius 
has  fucceeded  better  in  tranflating  the  Word  Arc  nater ,  t  ime 

or  Chief  of  Phyficians ,  as  if  one  fhould  fay  r“v.  leLJf“r- 

This  Opinion  of  Accurfius  was  embraced  by  t  e  antien 
lators  of  Galen ,  and  fome  other  learned  Men,  w  o  ren  er 
the  Greek  Word  Archiater  by  the  Latin  ones,  Medtcus  prima- 
ritts.  Mercurialis  was  the  firft  who  declared  him  e  agaiii 
Explication  of  Accurfius ,  and  maintained  that  the  or 
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ater  fignffied  the  Phyfician  of  the  Prince,  as  if  one  fhould  fay, 

T«  xovroi  'lAT&'  He  endeavours  to  fupport  his  Opinion  by 
this  Reafon,  that  the  Word  Archiater  was  never  ufed  by  any 
Greek  or  Latin  Author  before  the  Days  of  the  Roman  Empe¬ 
rors  He  even  thinks,  that  this  Word  was  not  known  till  afteir 
the  Reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  which  is  fufficiently 
prov’d  by  this  Circumftance,  that  Androtnachus ,  who  lived  un- 
j-r  Nero,  was  the  hr  ft  who  affura’d  the  Title  of  Archiater. 

That  Title,  fays  Mercurialis,  was  not  in  Ufe  before  the 
Davs  of  the  Emperors,  becaufe  the  Thing  imported  by  it  had 
not  as  yet  a  Being  ;  or  in  other  Words,  there  could  not  poflibly 
be  Phyficians  to  the  Emperors,  before  the  Emperors  themfelves 
were  ettablifhed.  This  is  oneTopic  infilled  upon  by  Mercurialis, 
in  Defence  of  his  Opinion ;  to  which  fome  may  poflibly  reply, 
that  the  Kings  or  Sovereigns  of  other  Countries  might  have  alfo. 
civen  the  Name  of  Archiatroi  to  their  Phyficians,  if  that  Word 
j^crnihes  the  Phyfician  of  the  Prince.  But  one  may  retort  this 
Argument,  and  fay,  that  if  the  Word  Archiater  fignifies  the 
Prince  or  Chief  of  Phyficians ,  the  Greeks  would  not,  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability,  have  fail’d  to  beftow  that  Title  upon  Hippocrates, 
Eraffiratus,  and  fome  others  of  their  moft  eminent  Phyficians. 
Let  this  be  as  it  will,  *tis  an  uncontefted  Fail,  that  the  Archi¬ 
atroi  were  not  fo  much  as  heard  of  before  the  Days  of  the  Em- 

perors.  . 

Mercurialis  adduces  two  Arguments  more  in  Confirmation 

of  his  own  Hypothefis  :  The  firft  is,  that  Andromachus  is  not 
called  Amply  Archiater,  without  any  Mark  of  DiftinCtion,  but 
the  Archiater  of  Nero.  The  fecond  is,  that  if  Demetrius  and 
Magnus ,  who  are  called  Archiatroi ,  by  the  fame  Author  who 
fpeaks  of  Andromachus,  and  had  that  Title  bellowed  on  them 
under  the  Reigns  of  the  Antonini ,  had  not  been  the  Phyficians 
of  thefe  Emperors,  then  no  Reafon  can  be  afligned,  why  they 
Ihould  have  been  called  Archiatroi ,  rather  than  Archigenes , 
Soranus ,  and-  feveral  other  Phyficians,  who  flourifh’d  much 
about  the  fame  Time,  and  whofe  Names  were  fufficiently  fa¬ 
mous.  . 

Alciatus  embraces  an  Opinion,  which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of 
Medium  betwixt  that  of  Accurflus  and  Mercurialis  ;  for  he  ima¬ 
gin’d,  that  the  Archiater  was  in  Reality  the  Prince  of  Phyfi¬ 
cians,  becaufe  he  was  the  Phyfician  of  the  Prince,  fince  the  Man 
who  bears  that  Character,  is,  for  that  very  Reafon,  placed,  in 
fome  meafure,  in  a  higher  Sphere  than  other  Phyficians  ;  but 
according  to  that  Lawyer,  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  the 
Word  Archiatros  is  form’d  of  the  Greek  Words  Tv  }AT&^ 

Thefe  are  the  three  different  Opinions  embraced  with  regard 
to  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  Archiater  ;  for  that  of  Chafianeus 
is  of  fo  trifling  and  diminutive  a  Nature,  that  it  does  not  de- 
ferve  a  Place  among  the  reft.  I  know  not  whether  Alciatus  has 
had  any  Abettors,  but  the  Bulk  of  the  learned  World  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  divided  between  the  Explications  of  Accurflus  and  Mercu¬ 
rialis  :  Each  has  his  refpe&ive  Champions,  and  thofe  too  Men 
of  Learning.  The  Opinion  of  Mercurialis  is  fupported  by 
Cujacius,  Zwinger,  Cafaubon,  Mattius ,  and  V ofjius  ;  but  not- 
withftanding  the  Authority  of  thefe  great  Men,  Meibomius  fa¬ 
vours  the  Interpretation  of  Accurflus,  and  adduces  feveral  Argu¬ 
ments  in  its  Defence  ;  the  firft  of  which  is,  that  of  all  the  feve¬ 
ral  Greek  Words  which  begin  with  Archi,  fuch  as  Architect  us, 
Archiepif copus,  Arc  hitri  clinus,  Archilefes ,  Archiereus,  not  one 
denotes  any  thing  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Prince,  but 
that  they  all  equally  import  fomething  that  is  the  firf  or  moji 
excellent  of  its  Kind.  Juft  fo  fays  Meibomius ,  the  Archiater  is 
not  the  Phyfician  of  the  Prince,  but  the  Prince  or  Chief  of  Phy¬ 
ficians,  otherwife  this  Word  would  be  the  only  Exception  from 
the  Rule  now  mentioned.  Cafaubon  had  indeed  pretended,  that 
the  Word  A^yv^vYirns,  in  a  certain  Paffage  quoted  by  him, 
denoted  the  Commander  of  the  Ship  in  which  the  King  failed ,  and 
not  the  Commander  of  the  whole  Fleet.  But  Meibomius  confutes 
that  learned  Critic  with  a  great  deal  of  Solidity  and  Judgment. 

The  fecond  Argument  adduc’d  by  Meibomius ,  in  order  to 
prove,  that  the  Archiater  was  not  the  Phyfician  of  the  Prince,  is, 
that  fome  Authors  make  mention  of  one  Theon,  and  one  Glau- 
cus,  Archiaters  of  Alexandria,  and  of  one  Cyrus ,  Archiater  of 
Edejfa  :  Now  there  were  neither  Kings  nor  Princes  in  thefe 
Cities,  in  the  Times  of  thefe  Archiaters.  He  draws  another 
Proof  from  a  Paffage  of  Oribafius,  where  that  Author  fays, 
That  the  Emperor  Julian  had  called  together  all  the  Archiatroi  of 
the  Country,  and  file  died  from  their  Number  feventy-two  of  thofe 
•whom  he  thought  mofi  learned,  of  which  Number  Oribafius  hhn- 
f elf  was  one  ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  Archiatroi  were 
very  numerous,  and  difperfed  thro’  all  the  Quarters  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  But  to  this  Argument  of  Meibomius  it  may  be  reply’d, 
that  the  Paffage  on  which  ’tis  built  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Greek  Copy  of  Oribafius.  The  fourth  Argument  adduced  by 
this  learned  Phyfician  is  drawn  from  this,  that  Galen ,  or  the 
Author  of  the  Book  intituled  De  Theriaca,  when  fpeaking  of 
Andromachus,  fays,  That  his  Skill  in  Medicine  was  very  exten- 
five  ;  and  that  for  that  Reafon  the  Emperor  made  Choice  of  him 
&?Xilv  to  prefide  over  us,  that  is,  over  the  Phyficians ;  or, 
in  other  Words,  to  exercife  the  Office  of  Archiater,  fince  he 
had  the  Title  of  it  beftow’d  on  him.  The  fifth  Argument- ad¬ 


duc’d  by  Meibomius  in  Defence  of  Accurflus *s  Interpretation,  is, 
that  St.  Augufiine  calls  Mfculapius  Archiater ,  by  which  he 
undoubtedly  meant  no  more  than  that  he  was  the  Chief  of 
Phyficians  ;  and  that  St.  Jerom  gives  the  fame  I'itle  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,  which  is  juft  as  much  as  if  he  had  called 
Jehus  Chrijl  the  fovereign  Phyfician.  Meibomius  adds,  that  the 
Word  Archiater  is  translated  Proto-medicus,  by  the  impure  and 
barbarous  Writers  of  the  Latin  Language  ;  and  fays,  that  the 
Phyficians  of  the  Emperors  were  only  fimply  call’d  Phyficians  of 
Cafar ,  or  fome  Emperor,  as  appears  by,  fome  Infcriptions ; 
and  that  they  never  afium’d  the  Title  of  Archiatroi,  unlefs  they 
belong’d  to  the  Clafs  of  Phyficians  fo  call’d. 

Godcfredus  on  the  other  hand,  favours  the  Opinion  of  Mer¬ 
curialis,  with  regard  to  the  Etymology  of  the  Word  Archiater. 
But  he  obferves,  that  there  were  two  Sorts  of  Archiatroi,  which 
Mercurialis  had  confounded  with  each  other.  The  former  Sort 
were  called  Archiatroi  S.  Palatii,  and  according  to  GodofreduS , 
were  only  employed  in  the  Emperor’s  Court ;  whereas  the  latter 
Sort  were  only  called  fimply  Archiatri,  or  Archiatri  Populares , 
and  ferved  the  People  in  the  Cities  of  Rome  and  Cmfiantinople . 
Thefe  latter,  continues  this  Author,  were,  as  well  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  called  Archiatri,  from  the  City  in  which  they  pra&ifed, 
juft  as  if  one  ihould  fay  Principis  Ur  bis  Medici,  that  is,  the 
Phyficians  of  the  principal  City,  or  of  the  City  in  which  the 
Prince  refides.  The  Archiatri  of  this  laft  Sort  were  fourteen  in 
Number,  one  for  each  of  the  DiftriCts  into  which  Rome  was 
then  divided.  And  as  they  had  Salaries  allowed  them  by  the 
Public,  and  enjoyed  feveral  other  Privileges  and  Immunities, 
which  could  not  be  claimed  by  other  Subjects,  they  were  obliged 
to  vifit  all  fick  Perfons  without  DiftinCiion^  gratis  ;  for  the 
original  End  and  Defign  of  their  Eftabliftnnent  was  to  guard 
againft  the  Loffes,  which  the  poorer  Sort  of  the  Roman  Subjects 
might  poflibly  fuftain  for  want  of  Phyficians. 

All  we  know  concerning  the  Salaries,  the  Privileges,  and  the 
Method  of  electing  the  Archiatri,  is  drawn  from  the  feveral 
Laws  relating  to  thefe  Matters  enaCted  by  different  Emperors, 
and  from  the  Works  of  fome  Authors  who  lived  at  that  Time  ; 
firft  then,  from  thefe  Sources  we  find,  that  thefe  Archiatri  had 
Salaries  either  from  the  Prince  or  the  People  ;  and,  that  in 
Confequence  of  thefe  Salaries,  they  were  obliged  to  vifit  all 
Patients,  whether  rich  or  poor,  without  demanding  any  Fees, 
except  what  the  Patient’s  Generofity  Ihould  prompt  him  to 
beftow  after  his  Cute  was  completed.  Secondly,  from  thefe 
Laws  it  appears,  that  feveral  Privileges  were  annexed  to  the 
Office  of  Archiater  ;  that  thefe  Phyficians  themfelves,  their 
Wives  and  Children,  were  exempted  from  all  the  Taxes  and 
Burdens  of  the  Roman  State  ;  that  fuch  of  them  as  refided  in 
the  Provinces,  were  neither  obliged  to  quarter  Soldiers,  nor 
any  other  Perfons  whatever  -,  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  to 
the  Bar,  nor  obliged  to  make  a  perfonal  Appearance  before  the 
Judge  ;  that  they  could  not  be  taken  Prifoners  ;  and  that  none 
durft  infult  them  without  incurring  the  ftri&eft  and  fevereft  Pe¬ 
nalties.  The  Law  indeed  which  ordains  this,  feems  to  extend 
thefe  Privileges,  and  render  them  common  to  all  the  Phyficians 
of  the  Roman  State,  or  at  leaft  to  fome  who  were  not  among 
the  Number  of  the  Archiatri.  But  there  is  alfo  another  Law 
reftraining  thefe  Privileges  folely  to  the  Archiatri  of  the  Palace, 
and  thofe  of  the  City  of  Rome.  Thirdly,  from  thefe  Laws  we 
may  alfo  gather,  that  the  Archiatri  ferved  both  the  Emperors 
and  the  Public  j  and  that  thofe  of  them  who  were  difeharg’d, 
either  on  account  of  their  having  bore  the  Office  during  the 
allotted  Time,  or  for  fome  other  Reafon,  wete  call’d  Ex  ar¬ 
chiatri,  or  Ex  Archiatris.  Finally  from  thefe  Laws,  and  the 
Writings  of  the  Authors  who  liv’d  in  thefe  Days,  it  appears, 
that  there  was  a  College  of  Archiatri  compofed  of  a  certain 
Number  of  Phyficians,  who  took  their  refpe&ive  Places,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dates  of  their  Ad  million  ;  fo  that  when  any  of 
their  Number  died,  the  Perfon  chofen  to  fucceed  him  was  loweft 
of  all  ;  and  that  this  College  judg’d  of  the  Capacity  of  Can¬ 
didates,  and  chofe  or  rejected  them  accordingly  ;  but  that  the 
Emperor  confirm’d  them  after  they  were  elected,  or  even  nomi¬ 
nated  and  propofed  them  before,  to  the  Archiatri ;  who  after¬ 
wards  examin’d  them,  and  admitted  them  into  their  Number, 
if  their  Merit  gave  them  a  Title  to  that  Honour. 

The  Archiatri  of  the  Palace  were  honour’d  with  a  Title  fome- 
what  equivalent  to  our  Word  Earl.  This  Earllhip,  Comitiva, 
as  the  Romans  call’d  it,  was  diftinguifh’d  into  th t  firjl  and  fecond 
Ranks,  both  which  were  obtain’d  by  the  Archiatri  of  the  Palace. 
Thofe  who  obtain’d  the  Comitiva  of  the  firfi  Order ,  went  equal 
with  Dukes  and  Vicars ',  and,  it  feems,  thefe  Dignities  were  at 
firft  common  to  feveral  Archiatri,  or  that  there  were  feveral  of 
thefe  Earls  at  one  and  the  fame  time*  But,  under  the  Gothic 
Kings,  a  Revolution  happen’d  in  this  Body  of  Men  ;  and  inftead 
of  feveral  Archiatri,  there  was  one  eftablifh’d,  who  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  Jurisdiction  not  only  over  the  reft,  but  alfo  over  the  other 
Phyficians  of  the  State.  The  Power  of  this  Earl  of  the  Archi¬ 
atri  was  very  extenfive,  as  we  may  learn  from  a  Claufe  of  the 
Formula  of  his  Inftalment,  which  runs  thus:  “  Henceforth 
*«  we  confer  upon  you  the  Dignity  of  Earl  of  the  Archiatri, 

“  that  you  alone  may  Ihine  diftinguilh’d  among  the  venerable 
'  “  Guardians 
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Guardians  of  Health  ;  and  that  all  who  (hall  have  any  Dif¬ 
ferences  or  Difputes,  relating  to  Things  of  a  medicinal  Na¬ 
ture,  may  fubmit  to  your  Arbitration,  and  acquiefce  my  out 
Decifion:  You  (liall  be  the  univerfal .Arbiter  of  the  facred 
-  Art  of  Phyfic,  and  the  Judge  of  all  thofe  Controverts  which 
“  were  formerly  decided  by  the  Caprice  of  private  Phyficians. 

««  You  will,  in  fome  Senfe,  cure  the  Sick,  inafmuch  as  you 
“  will  put  an  End  to  thofe  Contefts  which  embroil  Phyfic,  and 
“  confequently  prove  injurious  to  them  :  It  is  a  remarkable 
iC  Piece  of  Honour,  that  Men  of  Learning  and  Skill  (hould 
“  pav  a  fin  cere  Deference  to  your  Decifions ;  and  that  you 
“  (hould  have  fo  rich  a  Tribute  of  Veneration  from  thofe,  who 
<<  are  them felves  venerable  in  the  Eyes  of  the  reft  of  Mankind.” 
The  fame  Formula  fubjoins,  that  this  Head  or  Chief  of  the 
Phyficians  was  particularly  oblig’d  to  take  care  of  the  Emperor’s 
Health  ;  and  that,  for  this  very  Reafon,  he  had  free  Accefs  to 
his  Perfon  at  all  Times.  See  Cajfiodori  Formal.  Archiatr .  he 

Clerc.  ...  „ 

I  can't,  upon  this  Occafion,  forbear  inftituting  the  Coirtpa- 
rifon  between  the  Pope  and  this  Head  of  the  Archiatri  ;  only  I 
look  upon  the  latter  as  the  more  noxious  Animal  of  the  two  :  For 
the  Infallibility  and  decifive  Power  of  the  former  generally 
exert  themfelves  upon  Modes  of  Worfhip,  and  controverted 
Points  of  Divinity  ;  things  in  which  the  true  and  genuine  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Mankind  is  by  no  means  interefted  :  Whereas  the  irre¬ 
vocable  Decifions  of  the  latter  might  tie  the  Pra&itioners  of  Phy¬ 
fic  down  to  Theories  and  Pra&ices,  which  might  depopulate 
Cities,  lay  wafte  Nations,  and,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  render  the 
Earth  itfelf  a  Defiirt.  Thus,  for  Inftance,  if  this  Pope  in 
Phyfic  (hould  decree,  that  every  Phyfician  (hould  believe,  that 
Fevers  are  caufed  by  an  Inflammation  of  the -Animal  Spirits ,  or 
from  fomething  deleterious  ref  ding  among f  them  ;  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  Doctrine,  (hould  ordain,  that,  in  fuc.h  Cafes, 
Patients  (hould  be  deny’d  all  cooling  and  diluting  Liquors  ;  and 
(hould  be  kept  to  a  conftantUfe  of  heating  Medicines,  in  order 
to  expel  this  imaginary  Poifon ,  or  drive  out  this  inflammatory 
Matter  by  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  ;  in  this  Cafe,  Phylic  could  no 
longer  be  efteem’d  a  falutary  Art,  fince  more  muft  neceffarily 
perifti  by  fuch  intended  Means  of  Relief,  than  by  all  the  Diftem- 
pers  which  are  naturally  produced  in  the  World. 

This  Word  Archiater  has  made  fuch  a  Noife  in  Phyfic,  that 
if  I  was  to  give  an  Account  of  every  thing  that  has  been  faid 
relating  to  it,  I  (hould  prefent  the  World  with  feveral  Volumes 
of  critical,  claffical,  and  hiftorical  Learning  :  But  that  not  be¬ 
ing  my  Defign,  I  hope  I  have  fix’d  the  Meaning  of  the  Word 
Archiater ,  and  given  as  fatisfaeftory  an  Account  of  the  Archiatri 
as  my  intended  Brevity  would  permit. 

ARCHIDOXA.  The  Title  of  a  Chymical  Work  of  Para- 
c  elf  us,  which  Libavius  explains  magical.  Ca/lellus. 

ARCHIGENES.  A  celebrated  Phyfician  among  the  An- 

tients.  ^  _ 

We  are  inform’d  by  Suidas,  that  Arcbigenes  lived  under  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  pra&ifed  Phyfic  at  Rome ,  and  died  in  the 
fixty- third  Year  of  his  Age,  after  having  written  a  great  deal  on 
phyfical  and  medicinal  Subjcds.  The  fame  Author  adds,  that 
he  was  a  Native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  that  his  Father  s 
Name  was  Philip  ;  which  may  poftibly  have  laid  a  houndation 
for  the  Miftake  of  Wolfgangus  Juflus ,  who  makes  Arcbigenes 
Phyfician  to  Philip  King  of  Syria. 

But  Arcbigenes  muft  have  not  only  lived  under,  but  alfo  fur- 
vived  Adrian,  if  it  was  he  who  dire&ed  that  Emperor  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Place  under  his  Bread,  as  moft  proper  to  be  wounded,  in 
order  to  procure  a  fpeedy  Death.  Dion  Caffius,  indeed,  aferibes 
this  Affair  to  one  Hermogenes  ;  but  Mercurialis  is  of  Opinion, 
that  the  Name  ought  to  be  read  Arcbigenes, ^  and  not  Hermo- 
rrenes.  However,  I  don’t  know  but  Mercurialis  may  be  mif- 
taken  in  this  ;  for  we  read  of  one  Hermogenes,  a  Follower  of 
Erafiflratus ,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  his  living  in  the 
Days  of  Adrian ,  fince  the  Sett  or  School  of  Erafiflratus  was  in 
Beino-  till  a  great  while  after  that  Time.  It  alfo  appears,  that 
Galen  fpeaks  of  this  fame  Hermogenes ,  as  of  one  who  had  not 
lived  a  great  while  before  him.  Now  Galen  was  born  under 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  As  for  that  other  Het  mogenes,  againft 
whom  Lucilius  made  this  Epigram,  he  muft  have  been  confi- 
derably  older. 

‘Epy.oyww  rr  icVTgyv  \<Iav  Aio®£tl'T®*  c-v  VTTVOli, 

’Ovn.iT  aynyipQn,  x}  orsel cty./xaipipay. 

That  is  : 

Diophantes,  happening  to  fee  the  Phyfician  Hermogenes  in  a 
Dream,  never  awaked  after',  even  tbo’  he  wore  a  PRESER¬ 
VATIVE  about  him. 

'  Martial,  who  imitated  this  Epigram,  attributes  the  fame 
deftru£tive  Influence  to  another  Phyfician,  whom  he  calls  Her- 
mocrates  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  former  Name,  may  poflibly 
be  fuftitious.  Martial's  Performance,  tho’  far  (hort  of  the 
Spirit  and  Pungency  of  that  of  Lucilius,  has  nevcrthelefs  enough 
of  the  Epigram  about  it  to  deierve  the  Name  of  »  maftcrly  Pro¬ 
duction.  It  runs  thus ; 
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Lotus  nobifeum  efl  hilaris,  canavit  &  idem  ; 

Inventus  mane  efl  mortuus  Andragoras. 

Tam  fubitee  mortis  caufam,  Favjtine ,  requiris  ? 

In  fomnis  medicum  vidcrat  Hermocratem. 

Andragofas  fupp'd  in  good  Health  ;  but  next  Morning  was  found 
dead.  If,  Fauftinus,  you  Jhould  ajk  the  Caufe  of  fo  fudden  a 
Death,  I  tell  you ,  he  had  the  Misfortune  to  fee  Hermocrates  in 
'a  Dream. 

But  to  return  to  Arcbigenes  ;  he  muft  certainly  be  the  Phyfi¬ 
cian  meant  by  'Juvenal,  Sat.  6.  1.  236.  in  thefe  Words: 

-  Time  corpor'e  fano 

Advocat  Archigenen,  oner  of aq-,  pallia  jacTat 

Sjuot  Themifon  A. gras. - 

From  which  Paffage  the  Scholiaft  obferves,  that  Arcbigenes  was 
a  very  noted  Phyfician  of  thefe  Days. 

And  again,  Sat.  13.  /.  98. 

Nec  dubitet  Ladas,  fi  non  eget  Anlicyra ;  nec 

Archigene. - 

And  in  Sat.  14.  /•  52’ 

Ocyus  Archigenem  queer e,  atq\  erne  quod  Mithri dates 

Compofuit. - 

Now  as  Juvenal  lived  till  the  twelfth  Year  of  Adrian's  Reign, 
he  muft  have  been  contemporary  with  Arcbigenes ;  and  the 
Manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  him,  imports,  that  he  was  a  Phy¬ 
fician  of  great  Employment. 

But  Juvenal  is  not  the  only  Author  who  eftablifhes  the  Cha¬ 
racter  and  Reputation  of  Arcbigenes:  He  has  Galen  alfo  on  his 
Side,  whofe  Suffrage  is  of  the  more  Importance,  as  he  himfelf 
was  a  Phyfician,  and  not  very  profufe  of  his  Encomiums  on 
People  who  differ’d  from  his  own  Sentiments.  “  Arcbigenes, 
“  fays  he,  [  De  Locis  Affeft.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  6.  ]  has  taught  as 
“  well,  and  with  as  much  Care,  as  any  other,  all  that  relates 
“  to  the  Art  of  Phyfic;  and  this  renders  all  his  Writings, 
<<  which  are  very  numerous,  juftly  valuable.  But  notwith- 
“  (landing  this,  he  is  not,  in  every  refpedt,  free  from  Errors; 
“  and  as  he  did  not  hefitate  to  cenfure  thofe  who  went  before 
“  him,  even  tho’  he  received  a  great  deal  of  Advantage  by  their 
“  Labours  ;  fo  we  hope  none  will  take  it  amifs,  if  we,  who 
“  come  after  him,  treat  him  as  he  treated  others.  It  is  very 
“  difficult,  continues  Galen,  for  Men  not  to  err  on  certain 
cc  Occafions,  either  by  being  entirely  ignorant  of  certain  things, 
cc  or  by  not  judging  of  them  as  we  ought ;  or  by  writing  fome- 
ic  times  in  a  too  negligent  and  lefs  accurate  manner.” 

It  appears  fomewhat  contradictory,  that  Arcbigenes  (hould 
be  rank’d  among  the  Elective,  and  among  the  Pneumatic 
Sea  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  but  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  if 
Arcbigenes  is  rank’d  among  the  Pneumatics,  or  if  he  embraces 
the  Sentiments  of  Atheneeus,  this  does  not  hinder  him  from 
being  at  Liberty  to  chufe  what  he  thought  beft,  from  among  the 
other  Seds.  And  tho’  he,  perhaps,  acknowledged  the  fame 
Caufes  of  Difeafes  with  the  Dogmatic  and  Pneumatic  Setts  yet 
»tis  poffible,  that  to  thefe  Caufes  he  may  have  join’d  that  which 
the  Pneumatics  thought  of  the  greateft  Importance,  which  is 
"'their  Spirit ;  and  might,  for  this  Reafon,  have  been  inroll  d  in 
the  Pneumatic  Sea.  However  this  be,  the  Author  of  the  Intro- 
duaion  places  Arcbigenes  not  only  in  the  Elea. ve,  but  alfo  m 
the  Pneumatic  Sea  ;  and  Galen  himfelf,  who  no- where  fpeaks 
of  the  former  of  thefe  Seas,  obferves,  that  Arch  geneses  ot 
the  fame  Sea  with  Atheneeus ,  who  was  a  Pneumatic.  Le  Uac 

Hi /hire  de  la  Medicine.  ,  , 

ARCHIGENI  MORBI.  Acute  Difeafes,  fo  call  d  from 
dpx>h  the  Chief,  and  yivofuu,  to  be  ;  becaufe  they  hold  me 

principal  Rank  among  Difeafes.  Blancard.  r 

p  ARCHIMAGIA  Chymiftry,  which  be.ng  the  Art  of 
making  Gold  and  Silver,  deferves  this  high  Title.  CeJh“!iS‘ 
ARCHIMEDIS  TRISPASTUM.  The  fame  as  Apel 

lidis  Trispastum,  which  fee.  .  .  ,  the 

ARCHIMIA  differs  from  Alchimta,  bang,  Hg™ ^ore 
Art  of  changing  imperfea  Metals  into  tho  e 

PtfbHofe<.  The  Anus.  It  h 
lntejlinum  Reflum.  as  if  it- were  <he  f 

Thus,  Aph.  58.  Lib.  5.  fcf  Lib.  de  Fifivhh'W-  according  to 
means  an  Inflammation  of  ,the *uV  t/oAok  amutoi- 
that  Expofition  of  Galen,  fi ?X09  P-  pA'2  bv  the  Name  of 
/Lvov,  “  calling  the  whole  lntejlinum  fi  ^  _  r'K  'v>  tiic 
“  Archos."  And,  Lib.  de  Ait.  by firfi  '  ?  which 

“  Laxity  of  the  Re  Hum,''  is  underftood  »Mufci, 

adheres  to  the  Dr  Sacrum,  exclu  ing 


adheres  to  the  Os  Sacrum,  excuumg  •  Moch% 

call’d  the  Sphincter  ;  and  the  fame  is  meant  in  ^ 
by  ra  iyutHpw*,  “  the  inclining  Part  of  ^  N 
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ARCrON,  Afutiov.  The  Burdock.  SeeBARDANA. 
ARCOS.  Burnt  Copper.  Rulandus. 

A R C  l  ATIO,  or  <rv[/.7rikms,  from  or  <r vy.7rika.cc, 

fTrikif,  near.  A  Streightnefs  ;  in  particular,  it  is  apply’d  to  the 
T  teftincs  conftipated  from  an  Inflammation,  and  to  a  preter¬ 
natural  Streightnefs  of  the  Muliebre  Pudendum ,  or  Uterus.  It  is 

alfo  call’d  ArSlitudo.  c 

IrSlata  Pars,  in  Scribomus  Largus ,  No.  206.  is  an  Expref- 
fton  to  fignify  the  Part  comprefs’d  or  clofed  by  a  Fibula. 

/VRCT-'ION5  apKjtov.  Woolly-headed  Burdock.  See  Bar- 

^  ARCTOS.  The  Conftellation  call’d  the  Ursa  Major. 

ARCTOSCORDON,  apxloo-xofcfor,  from  dpl]&,  a  Bear, 
and  nb&fov,  Garlick.  A  fort  of  Garlick  call’d  Bear-garlick. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS,  ap*l<*ei9vA&,  from  <*p */&.  and 
a  Grape.  Uva  Urfi,  or  Spanijh  Whortlcs.  See  Vac- 

ARCTURUS,  apKl*g&9  from  and  a  Keeper, 

in  Erotian  upon  Hippocrates  is  expounded *Oplm<'ApKl«pti/i*K* 
rreseayo  psuW,  Stfi  0/  x*Aoufl«r  tv  ft  tfr&Ktp- 

v?0<  Hbp  CV  TM  ™  Bo»7«  “  Which  fome  call  Ar- 

<(  aophylax,  (the  Keeper  of  the  Bear)  for  Keepers  are  call’d 
tc  jjri :  It  is  a  bright  Star  in  Bootes’s  Belt.”  Hippocr.  Lib.  I. 
Epidem.  Il£o  etpx]ov?»  Ikiyov,  "L  zt  dpujapa,  Ufc.  44  A  little  be- 
44  fore,"  and  at’  the  (Heliacal)  Rifing  of  Ar Slums &c^ 

Others  derive  the  Word  from  apl]^,  and  «pn,  a  I  ail  ;  and 
make  Ar Slums  a  Star  in  the  Tail  of  the  great  Bear,  of  which 
Araius,  as  tranflated  by  Tully : 

Hide  autem  fubter  Preecordia  fxa  videtur 
Stella  micans  radiis  ArSlurus  nomine  claro. 


Ar Slurus  rifes  about  our  fecond  of  September ;  and  fets  Oslo- 
her  the  twenty-ninth,  as  mark  d  in  the  Calendar. 

ARCTURUS  Creticus  Belli.  See  Blatt aria. 
ARCUALIA  OSSA,  according  to  fome,  are  the  Bones  of 
the  Sinciput  ;  others  take  them  for  the  Temple-bones. 

Arcualis  Sutura  is  the  fame  as  the  Coronalis.  See  Sutura. 
ARCUATIQ,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Gibbofity  of  the 
Fore-parts,  with  a  Curvation  of  the  Bones  of  the  Sternum. 

^ARCUATUS  MORBUS.  The  fame  as  Arquatus  Morbus , 

or  Icterus,  which  fee.  .  , .  ,  .  ~ 

ARCULiE,  iroikiSzs.  The  Caverns  in  which  the  Eyes  are 

fituated.  Ruf.  Ephef. 

ARDABAR.  A  Species  of  Arum.  See  Arum. 

ARDAS,  ARDALOS,  apHts,  *pJ'*A©',  according  to  Galen 
smd  Erotian ,  are  the  fame  as  and  mkvouM  ;  that  is,  Sordes 

^ARDEA,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  315.  Ardea  cinerea ,  Mer.  Pin. 
18 1.  Pella  &  Ardea ,  Bellon.  des  Oyfe,  190.  Ardea  cinerea 
major ,  Rail  Synop.  A.  98.  Aldrov.  Ornith.  3.  377.  Charlt. 
Exer.  109.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  103.  Ardea  pfa  five  cinerea r, 
Gefn  de  Avib.  186.  Ardea  cinerea  five  pulla ,  Ran  Ornith. 
177.  Will.  Ornith.  203.  THE  HERON. 

This  Bird  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  Defcription.  1  he 
Fat  is  recommended  for  affwaging  the  Pains  of  the  Gout  ;  for 
taking  off  Specks  from  the  Eye,  and  clearing  the  Sight ;  and 
for  curing  Deafnefs,  if  put  into  the  Ear.  Dale. 

The  young  Herons  are  fometimes  ufed  as  F  ood  ;  but  on 
account  of  their  Aliment,  which  is  Fifh,  their  Salts  muft  be 
hiehlv  exalted,  and  their  Flelh  rank. 

ARDEA  STELLARIS. 

Afterias ,  Offic.  Ardea  Stellar  is,  Mer.  Pin.  181.  Will.  Ornith. 
207.  Raii  Ornith.  282.  Ejufd.  Synop.  A.  100.  Charlt.  Exer. 
no.  Ardea  Jlellaris  major ,  Aldrov.  Ornith.  3.  408.  Gefn.  de 
Avib  IQ2*  Tonf.  de  Avib.  104*  But  or ,  Bellon.  des  Oyfe.  192. 
THE  BITTERN,  or  MIRE-DRUM. 

The  Skin  and  Feathers  of  this  Bird,  if  burnt,  are  faid  to 

flop  Haemorrhages.  . 

Thefe  Birds  are  fometimes  eaten  ;  but  the  Flelh  is  very  rank, 
and  their  Salts  muft  be  much  exalted  on  account  of  their  Food. 

ARDENS  FEBRIS,  from  ardeo,  to  burn.  A  burning  Fe¬ 
ver.  The  fame  as  Causus,  which  fee. 

ARDENTIA,  are  Things  unfit  to  be  eaten  or  drank,  being 
of  a  Nature  obnoxious  to  Combuftion,  as  Carabe  {Amber), 
Turpentine,  Jet,  and  the  like.  Rulandus. 

ARDESIA.  Hardefia  vulgaris ,  five  Ardefia,  Ind.  Med.  57. 
Lapides  fcijfiles,  V  Ajlof.  Mer  Pin  .aw.  SLATES 
'  I  do  not  know  why  Dale  has  mferted  thefe  among  the  Mate¬ 
ria  Medico,  as,  he  fays,  he  finds  no  Virtues  attributed  to 

them.  _ 

ARDOR  URIN^E.  See  Dysuria. 

ARE- ALU.  A  fort  of  Indian  Fig.  See  F  icus. 

AREA,  according  to  Rulandus ,  is  the  Mafs  dug  from  the 
Mines,  or  the  Place  whence  it  is  digg’d.  I11  Medicine  it  is  a 
Species  of  Alopecia,  which  fee. 

ARECA.  THE  INDIAN  NUT,  Offic.  Areca five  Fau- 
fel ,  THE  DRUNKEN  DATE-TREE,  Ger.  Sive  Faufel 
avellana  Indiana  verficolor ,  THE  DISCOLOUR’D  SMALL 
INDIAN  NUT,  Park. 

Vol.  I. 
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This  is  the  Fruit  of  a  kind  of  Palm-tree,  that  grows  in  the 
Eajl- Indies.  The  outward  Coat,  or  Covering,  is  about  the 
Bignefs  and  Shape  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg,  and  is  made  up  of  nume¬ 
rous  fine  Threads  or  Filaments,  running  lengthways  from  the 
Stalk  to  the  Head  ;  under  which  is  contain’d  the  Fruit  or  Nut, 
of  a  brown  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  in  Shape  like  a  Nutmeg  at 
one  End,  but  flattifh  at  the  other,  with  a  kind  of  Navel  towards 
one  Side  ;  within,  it  is  white,  and  marbled  like  a  Nutmeg,  with 
purplilh  Veins  of  very  little  Tafte.  _ 

This  Fruit  is  a  kind  of  Cocoa-nut,  containing  a  woody  Ker¬ 
nel,  inclofed  by  two  different  Subftances.  T  lie  Indians  chew' 
the  Areca ,  roll’d  up  in  a  Bitel-leaf,  to  help  Digeftion,  and  to 
ftrengthen  the  Gums,  as  Kcempfer  relates.  When  frefh,  it  is  a 
little  aftringent  \  and  of  this  Fruit  the  Extract  is  made,  which 
in  our  Shops  is  call’d  Terra  Japonica.  T  o  this  Extract  they 
fometimes  join  that  of  another  Plant  named  Lyciurn,  and  alfo 
calcin’d  Shells.  Geoffroy.  See  Catechu. 

AREFACTIO,  §«p»07f.  An  Exficcation,  or  Drying.  It 
is  a  way  of  preparing  fuch  Medicines  as  are  redundant  in 
Moifture,  in  order  to  their  being  reduced  to  a  Powder. 
Caflellus. 

AREMAROS,  Cinnabar.  Rulandus. 

ARENA  MARIS,  Offic.  Arena  marina,  Kentrm  57.  Are¬ 
na  litoralis,  Mer.  Pin.  21 1.  Matth.  139°'  SEA-SAND. 

Sea- land  dries  up  the  redundant  Moifture  in  Hydropic  Confti- 
tutions,  if  the  Patient  lies  cover’d  with  it  as  far  as  the  Head.  It 
is  fometimes  heated,  and  applied  by  way  of  dry  Fomentation, 
inftead  of  Salt  or  Millet.  Diofcoridcs,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  167. 

ARENAMEN,  Arenarmei,  Bole  Armoniac.  Ruland . 
'Johnfon. 

AREN  ARIA.  A  Species  of  Coronopus,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it 
delights  in  fandy  Places.  Blancard. 

ARENATIO,  or  Saburratio,  is  calling  Plenty  of  very 
hot  Searfand,  or,  for  want  thereof,  of  River-fand,  upon  the 
Bodies  of  the  Patients.  Caflellus. 

AREOLA  is  the  Circle  furrounding  the  Nipple.  See 

Mamma. 

ARES.  A  Word  coin’d  by  Paracelfus,  by  whichhe  would  have 
us  underftand  the  fecret  Difpofer  of  Nature  in  the  three  Prin^ 
ciples,  whereof  every  thing  confifts,  who  gives  it  a  Form,  Spe¬ 
cies,  and  Subftance,  peculiar  to  it,  whereby  it  is  diftinguifh’d 
from  others.  We  may  here  obferve,  fay  the  Alchymifts,  the 
Difference  between  thefe  three  Things,  which  the  Divinity  has 
conftituted  in  Nature.  The  Iliafles  is  a  Subftance  of  the  molt 
general  Kind,  confifting  in  the  firft  univerfal  Matter  of  all 
Things:  The  Archeus,  the  firft  Difpofer  of  Nature,  diftributes 
this  Matter  into  three  Kinds,  which  are  Sulphur,  Mercury, 
and  Salt,  and  thence  reduces  all  Things  into  their  Species.  At 
laft  comes  the  Ares,  another  Difpofer  of  Nature,  and  produces 
Forms  to  every  Kind,  and  diftributes  Species  into  Individuals. 
‘Johnfon . 

Ares  is  diftinguifh’d  by  Paracelfus  into  the  Archeic,  which  is 
natural,  and  the  Chymic,  which  is  artificial.  Hither  alfo  may¬ 
be  referr’d  the  Melofinicum,  the  Principle  of  Tranfmutation, 
call’d  alfo  the  Salamandrine  E fence,  fuch  as  is  aferib’d  to  the 
Philofopher’s  Stone.  ParacelJ'.  de  Fit.  Long.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  12. 
and  Lib.  4.  Cap.  6. 

ARESTA  BO  VIS.  The  fame  as  Anonis,  which  fee. 
ARET/EUS.  LeClerc,  an  Author  of  profound  Learning, 
and  fingular  Penetration,  has  fet  the  Sentiments  and  Charadler 
of  Areteeus  in  a  very  juft  Light. 

Aretceus  is  an  Author  of  fo  uncommon  a  Character  and  Re¬ 
putation,  that  we  Ihould  do  a  manifeft  Injury  both  to  him  and 
to  the  World,  if,  on  this  Occafion,  we  Ihould  negledl  to  inquire 
into  theSedl  to  which  he  belong’d,  and  the  Time  at  which  he 
lived  ;  and  this  Tafk  will  at  once  prove  curious  and  ufeful, 
fince,  as  we  go  along,  we  (ball  have  Occafion  to  mention  fome 
Circumftances,  that  place  the  Sentiments  and  Practice  of 
Aretceus  in  a  clearer  Light,  than  poffibly  moft  People  are  able 
to  view  them  in  without  this  Afliftance. 

As  to  the  Se£t,  then,  to  which  this  Phyfician  belonged,  there 
is  not  perhaps  a  fingle  Point  in  the  whole  Hiftory  of  Phyfic, 
that  has  been  either  more  miftaken,  or  lefs  adverted  to  \  for 
Caftellanus ,  who  writes  a  fmall  Abridgment  of  the  Lives  of 
the  antient  Phyficians,  exprefly  affirms,  that  Aretceus  was  at¬ 
tached  to  no  particular  Se<ft  whatever.  Something  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  explicit  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  Henifchius ,  a 
Phyfician  of  Aufburg,  who  wrote  Commentaries  upon  Aretceus  j 
but  he  declares  himfelf  of  the  fame  Opinion  with  Cafellanus, 
and  all  along  difeovers  fuch  a  Fund  of  Prejudice  and  Partiality, 
that  one  would  be  tempted  to  think  he  had  written  his  Commen¬ 
taries  with  no  other  View  than  to  mifreprefent  Aretceus,  and 
make  him  fay  things  he  never  fo  much  as  thought  of.  Inftead 
of  explaining  the  difficult  Paffages  of  his  Author,  he  endeavours 
to  fupply  the  Defe&s  of  the  Text  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fpeak 
his  own  or  Galen’ s  Sentiments,  and  not  thofe  of  Aretceus.  And, 
what  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  who  was 
fo  throughly  acquainted  with  the  Writings  ot  the  antient  Phy¬ 
ficians,  and  who  had  undoubtedly  read  Aretceus,  as  appears  from 
feveral  Paffages  in  his  Works,  forgets  to  take  Notice  of  the 
7  U 
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Sc&  to  which  this  Phyfician  belonged.  But  notwithftancKng 
the  Uncertainty  this  Point  has  hitherto  laboured  under,  I  {hall 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  Aretaus  was  an  Abettor  of  the 
Pneumatic  Se<5l ;  and,  my  Reafons  for  thinking  fo,  are  thefe  : 

’Tis  well  known,  that  the  Pneumatic  Se£t  eftablilhed  a  fifth 
Element,  which  they  called  Spirit ,  the  Changes  and  Altera¬ 
tions  of  which,  according  to  them,  laid  the  Foundations  of 
various  Difeafes.  Now  ’tis  plain,  that  Aretaus  means  this  fatne 
Spirit ,  when  he  fays,  that  “  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Quinfeys, 
“  the  one  caufed  by  an  Inflammation  of  the  Inflruments  of 
“  Refpiration,  of  the  Amygdalae,  Epiglottis,  Pharynx,  Uvula, 
“  and  fuperior  Part  of  the  Afpera  Arteria  ;  and  the  other  pro* 
<s  ceedingfrom  a  Diforder  of  the  Spirit ,  which  is  itfelf  the  im- 
“  mediate  Caufe  of  this  Diftemper.  In  the  latter  of  thefe 
“  Quinfeys,  adds  our  Author,  the  Inflruments  of  Refpiration 
“  are  fo  far  from  being  diflended,  that  they  are  rather  more 
“  con  trailed  than  in  their  natural  State  ;  and  yet  the  Suffoca- 
“  tion  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing  are  far  greater  than  in  the 
“  former  ;  for  wffiich  Reafon,  thofe  who  labour  under  it,  ima- 
“  gine  that  they  have  a  latent  Inflammation  in  the  very  Mid- 
“  die  of  their  Lungs,  and  in  the  Parts  adjacent  to  their  Heart. 
“  As  for  my  {hare,  continues  he,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  it  is 
“  the  Spirit  alone  which  isaffe&ed,  and  which  by  an  unhappy 
“  Change  is  become  very  hot  and  dry,  but  that  there  is  no 
“  Phlegmon  or  Inflammation  in  any  Part  whatever.”  Aretaus 
confirms  his  Opinion,  by  an  Example  drawn  from  the  Exha¬ 
lations  which  arife  from  the  Charonian  Pits ,  which  in  a  Mo¬ 
ment  fuffocate  thofe  who  are  expoled  to  them,  though  they- 
fh'ould  happen  to  be  in  a  State  of  perfect  Health  immediately 
before.  He  alfo  confirms  it  by  an  Inftance  drawn  from  the 
Breath  of-  mad  Dogs,  which,  as  he  affirms,  kills  thofe  who 
receive  it,  though  they  have  not  been  bit  by  the  Dogs  them- 
felves.  From  thefe  Examples  he  concludes,  “  That  a  Change, 
<c  with  regard  to  Refpiration,  may  be  produced  by  internal 
“  Caufes,  which  bear  an  Analogy  and  Refemblance  to  fuch  as 

are  external ;  that,  in  like  manner,  there  are  fometimes  Hu- 
“  mours  in  our  Bodies,  which  partake  of  the  Nature  of  Poi- 
“  fons,  as  much  as  external  Subftances  which  come  under  that 
“  Denomination  ;  and  that  we  may  obferve  natural  Diflem- 
“  pers  accompanied  with  the  fame  Symptoms  as  thofe  produced . 
“  by  Poifons  ;  and  Patients  vomit  the  fame  kind  of  Matter  in 
“  Fevers,  which  others  do  upon  taking  Poifons :  For  which 
“  Reafon,  continues  our  Author,  we  ought  not  to  be  fur- 
“  prifed,  if  the  Athenians ,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Analogy 
“  between  the  Effects  of  certain  Poifons,  and  thofe  of  certain 
“  peftilential  Difeafes,  imagined  that  they  were  afflicted  with 
“  Diftempers  of  that  Nature,  becaufe  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
“  Peloponnefus ,  with  whom  they  were  at  War,  had  poifoned 
t(  the  Wells  of  th ePiraus.” 

From  thefe  Paflages  we  may  infer,  that  by  the  Word  Spirit, 
Aretaus  meant  no  more  than  the  Matter  of  Refpiration  ;  and 
he  feems  to  confirm  that  Point  in  another  Pallage,  where  he 
fays,  that  the  Coldnefs  and  Humidity  of  the  Spirit  are  the  Caufe 
of  an  Afhma  :  But  it  is  not  in  thefe  Cafes  alone,  according  to 
Aretaus ,  that  the  Spirit  contributes  to  the  Production  of  Dif¬ 
eafes  ;  for  the  Iliac  Pajfion  is,  in  his  Opinion,  produced  by  a 
cold  and  flow  Spirit ,  which  cannot  eafily  difcharge  itfelf  either 
upwards  or  downwards.  In  a  Scirrhus  of  the  Spleen,  the  Belly, 
fays  he,  is  filled  with  a  thick  and  dark  Spirit,  which  feems  to 
be  humid,  though  it  is  not  really  fo.  In  a  Dropfy  called  a 
Tympanites ,  our  Author  acknowledges  a  Spirit  which  does  not 
change  its  Situation,  though  the  Part  which  includes  it, 
moves  upwards  and  downwards  ;  and  adds,  that  if  this  Spirit  is 
changed  into  Water  or  Vapour,  the  Tympanites  is  changed 
into  an  Afcites.  He  afferts  in  another  Paflage,  that  the  Smell 
or  V apour  of  the  Poppy  thickens  the  dry  and  fubtile  Spirit  of 
Phrenetic  Patients.  In  fhort,  Aretaus  infills  fo  much  on  the 
Spirit  eftablifhed  as  a  fifth  Element  by  the  Pneumatics,  that 
we -have  no  .Reafon  to  doubt  of  his  being  a  profeffed  Abettor  of 
that  Se£l. 

And  even  though  this  fhould  be  denied,  a  great  many  other 
Circumftances  concur  to  prove,  that  Aretaus  was  a  real  Pneu¬ 
matic  ;  for  ’tis  pall  all  Difpute,  that  the  Phyficians  of  that  SeCt 
afierted,  that  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water,  were  not  real 
Elements ;  but  that  the  Name  of  Element  rather  belonged  to 
the  Qualities  of  which  thefe  Bodies  were  poflefied,  or  to  Heat, 
Cold,  Drynefs,  and  Humidity  :  Now,  that  Aretaus  was  of  the 
fame  Sentiment,  is  plain  from  a  great  N umber  of  Paflages  in  his 
Works. 

It  mull  be  own  d,  that  in  fome  Cafes  the  Sentiments  of  Are¬ 
taus  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  Methodic  Sed  ;  for  though 
othei  Phyficians  acknowledged  a  Difference  between  acute  and 
chronical  Diforders,  yet  thofe  of  the  Methodic  Se&  firft  wrote 
of  them  feparately  and  apai  t :  Now,  that  Aretaus  followed  them 
in  this  Particular,  is  plain  from  his  having  written  four  Books 
upon  acute,  and  as  many  upon  chronical  Diflempers. 

This  is  not  the  only  Point  in  which  he  feems  to  follow  them ; 
far,  in  Imitation  of  them,  he  gives  very  particular  Diredions 
with  regard  to  the  Chamber  in  which  Patients,  labouring  under 
certain  Diforders,  fhould  be  lodged.  He  likewife  fpecifies  the 


Air  the  Patient  ought  to  breathe,  the  Bed  on  which  he  fhould 
lie,  and  the  Manner  in  which  he-  is  to  be  covered.  He  alfo 
imitates  them  in  recommending  all  the  different  Exercifes  they 
ufed  to  prefcribe  towards  the  Termination  of  Difeafes,  fuch  as 
Walking,  the  different  Manners  of  Geftation,  the  Exercife  of 
the  Voice  in  Vociferation,  or  talking  loud,  and  the  throwing  of 
theJCoit,  or  other  weighty  Machines,  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpufe. 
He  alfo  orders  a  certain  Gefticulation  of  the  Hands,  which  he 
calls  Chironomia.  Now  all  thefe  are  the  profeffed  Tenets  of 
the  Methodic  Sed.  Aretaus  indeed  in  one  Inftance  carries 
the  Point  of  Exercife  farther,  and  advifes  thofe  who  are  fubjed 
to  Vertigos  to  behave  as  Prize-fighters  do,  that  is,  to  beat 
each  other  foundly  with  their  Fills.  ’Tis  no  eafy  matter  to 
comprehend  his  Meaning  by  this  Advice.  Mercurialis  fuppo- 
fes,  that  it  is  a  Fault  in  the  Text ;  which  is  not  improbable 
fince  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  fuch  a  Treatment  proper  for  verti¬ 
ginous  People,  who  are  incommoded  and  rendered  worfe  by  the 
leaft  Noife  or  Motion.  Befides,  Aretaus  had  this  in  common 
with  the  Methodic  Sed,  that  he  afcribed  a  great  deal  to  Topics 
or  external  Applications,  fuch  as  Fomentations,  Cataplafme 
and  Undions. 

Tho’  Aretaus  agreed  with  the  Methodic  Sed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Particulars,  yet  on  other  Occafions  he  argued  from 
quite  different  Principles,  and  prefcribed  Remedies  that  were 
openly  difapproved  of  by  Theffalus  and  Soranus,  who  were 
avowed  Favourers  of  the  Methodic  Sed :  For  Inftance,  he 
orders  Purgations,  and  the  Compofition  called  Hiera,  was  what 
he  melt  ufed,  and  moft  confided  in.  He  alfo  on  fome  Occa¬ 
fions  prefcribed  Ample  Purgatives,  fuch  as  the  Fecula  of  wild 
Cucumbers,  Baftard  Saffron,  and  Hellebore.  He  no  lefs  re¬ 
markably  oppofed  the  Methodic  Sed,  in  venturing  on  certain 
Occafions  to  prefcribe  acrid  and  irritating  Clyfters. 

He  alfo  ufed  Caftor  on  feveral  Occafions,  which  the  Metho-  • 
die  Sed  never  did  ;  and,  in  dired  Opposition  to  them,  pre¬ 
fcribed  Narcotic  Medicines,  fuch  as  Opium  and  the  Poppy. 
But  his  Pradice  with  regard  to  the  Ufe  of  thefe  was  not  rafh 
and  unguarded,  as  appears  from  the  important  Caution  he  gives 
in  thefe  Words:  “  ’Tis  fometimes  neceflary,  fays  he,  to  ad- 
“  minifter  fomniferous  Medicines  to  fuch  as  labour  under  Peri- 
“  pneumonies,  or  are  afflided  with  long  Watchings,  left  they 
“  Ihould  become  furious,  and  in  order  to  mitigate  and  allay 
u  their  Diforder  and  Inquietude.  But  we  muft  beware  of 
cc  uling  Medicines  of  this  Nature,  when  the  Patients  are  in 
“  Danger  of  being  fuffocated  with  a  Defluxion  of  Humours;- 
“  or  are  thought  to  be  on  the  very  Verge  of  Death,  becaufe  -in 
tc  thefe  Cafes  the  Phyfician  runs  a  Rifque  of  being  cenfured 
“  for  killing  the  Patient.” 

Our  Author’s  Pradice,  with  regard  to  letting  Blood,  was- 
alfo  very  different  from  that  of  the  Methodic  Sed  ;  for  in  Apo¬ 
plexies  he  obferved,  that  taking  away  too  much  Blood  killed  the 
Patient,  and  that  taking  toofmall  a  Quantity  produced  noEffed 
at  all :  He  was  neverthelefs  of  Opinion,  that  it  was  moft  proper 
to  take  little  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  the  Operation  frequently. 
In  a  Quinfey,  he  ufed  Venefedion,  and  allowed  the  Blood  to 
flow  till  the  Patient  was  ready  to  faint  away.  In  Vomitings  of 
Blood  proceeding  from  whatever  Caufe,  he  univerfally  recom¬ 
mended  Venefedion:  “  For,  fays  he,  whether  this  Difcharge 
“  of  Blood  is  the  Confequence  of  a  Veflel’s  being  broken,  or 
“  corroded  by  the  acrid  Quality  of  the  Blood,  Venefedion  is 
“  Hill  very  ufeful ;  and  if  this  Accident  proceeds  from  the 
“  Thinnefs  of  the  Veffels,  Phlebotomy  prevents  their  being 
“  burft,  in  Confequence  of  their  being  over-full.  We  muft 
“  alfo  take  care,  continues  he,  not  to  allow  the  Orifice  made 
“  in  the  Vein  of  the  Arm  to  agglutinate  and  clofe  up,  that  we 
“  may  the  more  commodioufly  take  away  a  little  Blood  at 
“  different  times  for  feveral  Days  running;  a  fmall  Quantity 
“  muft  be  taken  at  a  time  ;  but  the  Operation  muft  be  repeat- 
“  ed  the  fame  Day,  the  following,  the  third,  and  the  fourth, 
“  if  the  Patient’s  Strength  is  not  too  much  exhaufted.”  Some 
Phyficians,  in  the  Days  of  Aretaus ,  ufed  in  Vomitings  of 
Blood  to  open  the  Veins  of  the  Hand  ;  but  he  entirely  difap- 
proves  of  that  Pradice  :  “  For,  fays  he,  why  would  you  rather 
“  open  a  Vein  near  the  Fingers  than  in  the  Place  where  the 
“  Elbow  bends,  fince,  in  the  latter,  the  Vein  is  larger,  and 
“  better  difpofed  for  an  Evacuation  of  the  Blood?”  In  that 
Species  of  continued  burning  Fevers,  called  Caufus ,  from 
a  Greek  Word  which  fignifies  to  burn ,  our  Author  alfo  orders 
to  take  away  a  great  deal  of  Blood,  though  at  different  times, 
and  during  feveral  Days.  We  muft  likewife  obferve,  that 
he  imagined  Fevers  of  this  Kind  to  proceed  from  a  Phlegmon 
or  Inflammation,  properly  fo  called,  of  the  Trunk  of  the  rents 
Cava ,  or  that  of  the  great  Artery.  But  what  is  futprifing  is, 
that  the  People  of  his  Age  imagined,  that  Patients  labouring 
under  that  Species  of  Fever  called  Caufus  predided  future 
Events ;  and  that  they  talked  or  carried  on  Correfpondence$ 
with  the  Dead.  Aretaus  feems  to  have  been  convinced  ot  thrs 
himfelf,  fince  he  endeavours  to  account  tor  it  by  faying,  that 
the  Heat  of  the  Fever  having  con  fumed  the  thicker  and  more 
grofs  Parts  of  the  Humours,  the  Soul  is  by  that  means  render 
more  pure,  and  enabled  to  fee  tilings  it  did  not  formerly  pet 
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This  Opinion  feems  to  have  been  originally  broached 
vC!VIme  weak  and  fuperftitious  Triflcr,  who  liftened  to  the 

incoherent  Reveries  of  Patients  of  this  Kind,  and  endeavour- 

n  find  out  a  Senfe  and  Meaning  in  them.  In  acute  Pains, 
and  Inflammations  of  the  Kidneys  caufed  by  the  Stone,  Aritceus 
nrefetibed  the  taking  away  a  great  Quantity  of  Blood,  in  order 
*.  rejax  die  Paffage  in  which  the  Stone  was  lodged,  and  allay 
the  Inflammation  of  the  Parts,  which,  he  faid,  were  compreffed 
er  bound  up  with  a  kind  of  Ligature ,  which  could  not  be  refolved 
,  other  Means  than  by  evacuating  the  Feins. 

'  j{reta:us  did  not  confine  Venefe&ion. to  the  Arm  alone  ;  for  he 
ordered  Bleeding  in  the  Forehead,  for  fueh  as  laboured  under 
•  lent  Head-achs,  and  took  about  nine  Ounces  of  Blood  from 
that  Part,  having  Arrt  blooded  the  Patient  in  the  Arms. 

For  the  feme  Diforder  he  preferibed  Bleeding  in  the  V  eins, 
that  are  Unrated  in  the  Iniide  of  the  Nofe,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  Inftruinents,  one  of  which  he  calls  KetietecNo v,  and  the 
other  rs?uV».  If  none  of  thole  Inftruments  can  be  had,  he 
orders  the  Barrel  of  a  Goofe’s  Quill,  cut  at  one  End  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw,  to  be  palled  into  the  Noflrils  almoft  as  far  as 
the  Os  Ethnioides ,  and  to  be  moved  in  fuch  a  manner  with  the 
Hands,  as  to  procure  a  Difcharge  of  Blood.  In  an  Elephanti- 
afis  of  which  he  gives  a  very  exact  Defcription,  he  orders 
Venefcdion  in  both  Arms,  and  both  Feet,  in  one  and  the  fame 

^Areteeus  in  his  Practice  made  ufe  of  Vomits,  for  which  Pur- 
pofe  he  fometimes  recommends  the  bulbous  Part  of  a  Species  of 
NarcifTus  ;  but  confided  more  in  the  Efficacy  of  White  Helle¬ 
bore,  of  which  he  talks  in  this  Strain  :  “  White  Hellebore , 

“  fays  he,  not  only  excites  Vomitings,  but  is  alfo  the  moft 
<c  efficacious  and  powerful  of  all  purgative  Medicines,  not  with 
<«  regard  to  the  Quantity  and  Variety  of  the  Excrements  of 
ic  which  it  occafions  a  Difcharge  ;  for  in  the  Difeafe  called 
«  Cholera ,  the  Excrements  come  away  in  the  fame  manner  : 

<c  Neither  is  its  Efficacy  owing  to  the  Efforts  it  occafions,  or 
“  the  Violence  with  which  it  excites  Vomitings,  fince  Nau- 
“  feas,  and  Sailing  on  the  Sea,  operate  with  ftill  greater  Vio- 
«  lence  ;  but  its  Excellence  is  owing  to  a  particular  Virtue 
“  which  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired,  fince,  even  in  the 
«  Cafes  where  it  purges  very  little,  it  nevertheless  cures  the 
«  Patients  who  ufe  it.  Befides,  in  Difeafes  of  long  {landing, 

“  when  other  Medicines  have  proved  too  weak,  it  is  the  only 
<<  one  which  operates  with  Effect.  In  a  word,  white  Helle¬ 
bore  refembles  Fire  ;  for  what  Fire  produces  by  burning  or 
inflaming,  white  Hellebore  produces  more  effedually,  by 
penetrating  into  all  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body.  It  len¬ 
ders  Refpiration  eafy  to  thofe  who  breathe  with  Difficulty  ; 
it  reftores  a  frefh  Colour  to  thofe  who  were  pale,  and  rat- 
nefs  to  thofe  who  were  lean  and  extenuated. 

The  Manner  in  which  Areteeus  us’d  Cantharides ,  ought  not 
to  be  forgot.  The  Abettors  of  the  Methodic  Sed,  and  even 
moft  of  the  antient  Phyficians  ufed  .Medicines,  to  which  they 
gave  the  Name  of  JFIetaJyncntical ,  in  older  to  diaw  Humours 
from  the  Centre  to  the  Circumference  of  the  Body  j  for  this 
Purpofe  they  employ’d  jMuJlard,  or  the  Plant  called  the  deadly 
Carrot.  This  was  alfo  a  Part  of  Aretaus’s  Pradice  ;  but  he  like- 
wife  ufed  Cantharides,  in  order  to  attrad  more  powerfully,  and 
raife  Blifters  on  the  Skin,  which  might  be  full  of  an  acrid  and 
hot  Water,  and  might,  in  due  time,  difcharge  themfelves,  to , 
the  no  fmall  Relief  of  the  Patient.  This  Species  of  Remedy 
is  in  our  Days  call’d  a  Vejicatory  ;  and  I  cannot  find,  that  before 
his  Time  this  Remedy  was  ufed  by  any  of  the  Phyficians,  or, 
atleaft,  that  Cantharides  were  employ’d  for  that  Purpofe  by 
any  except  Archigenes ,  who  was  of  the  fame  Sed  with  Areteeus , 
and  in  all  Probability  liv’d  fome  time  before  him. 

The  Knowledge  the  Antients  had  of  the  Effeds  produced  by 
Cantharides  on  the  urinary  Duds,  was  probably  the  Reafon 
why  they  look’d  upon  that  Infed  or  Fly  as  very  venomous, and  a 
Species  of  Poifon,  which  prevented  their  ufing  them  as  a  Medi¬ 
cine,  except  on  fome  particular  Occafions.  Thus,  according 
to  Galen ,  “  they  were  mix’d  with  thofe  Plaifters  which  were 
«  defign’d  for  making  diftemper’d  Nails  fall  off ;  and  the  Pow- 
“  der  of  Cantharides  was  ufed  iff  Medicines  againft  the  Le- 
«  profy  and  Itch,  and  in  the  Preparations  deitgn’d  for  con- 
“  fuming  and  rotting  the  Flefh.  He  adds,  that  Cantharides 
«  were  us’d  internally,  in  order  to  provoke  a  Difcharge  of 
"  Urine  ;  but  that  great  Precaution,  both  with  regard  to  the 
Quantity  and  Method  of  Preparation,  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  left  they  fhould  prove  hurtful.  ” 

Areteeus,  in  Epilepfies,  propofes  Fridions  of  the  Head  with 
Cantharides ;  and  when  treating  of  the  Head-ach,  he  alfo  men¬ 
tions  thofe  Remedies  which  excite  Blifters  on  the  Skin,  tho’  in 
that  Paffage  he  does  not  fpecify  Cantharides.  But  as  Archige¬ 
nes  employ’d  them  on  thefe  Occafions,  ’tis  not  improbable  but 
Areteeus  might  do  the  fame. 

Archigenes  is  by  Aetius  reprefented  as  fpeaking  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  “  We  ufe,  fays  he,  a  Cataplafm,  into  whofe  Compo- 
fition  Cantharides  enter,  and  which  produces  wonderful 
Effeds,  provided  the  little  Ulcers  it  excites  remain  fuffici¬ 
ently  long  open,  and  run  fufficiently  freely.  But  the  Bladder 
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“  in  the  mean  time  muft  be  guarded  and  defended  by  the  Ufe  of 
“  Milk,  both  internally  and  externally.  ” 

Areteeus  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  his  Angular  Modefty,  than 
for  the  Extent  of  his  Skill  and  Knowledge  :  Of  this  we  have  a 
remarkable  Inftance,  in  what  he  fays  concerning  a  particular 
Species  of  Dropfy,  of  which  other  Phyficians  have  made  no 
Mention.  “  There  is,  fays  he,  a  Species  of  Dropfy  form’d  by 
“  a  great  Number  of  Bladders  full  of  Water,  and  lodg’d  in  the 
“  Place  where  the  Dropfy  Afciteshas  its  Seat  [that  is,  in  the 
“  lower  Belly].  Each  of  thefe  Veffels  is  very  full  j  and  if 
“  we  pierce  the  lower  Belly  with  an  Inftrument  proper  for  that 
“  Purpofe,  the  Arft  of  thefe  Bladders  which  occurs  difeharges 
“  its  Contents,  but  afterwards  contrails  itfelf  ;  and  if  we 
“  want,  that  more  Water  fhould  be  difeharged,  we  muft  pafs 
the  Inftrument  deeper  [in  order  to  pierce  others  oj  the  Blad¬ 
ders ].  Some,  fays  he,  affirm,  that  thefe  Bladders  proceed 
from  the  Inteftines  ;  but  for  this  I  have  not  the  Teftinrony  of 
my  own  Eyes,  and  confequently  can  fay  nothing  concern¬ 
ing  it.  ” 

Areteeus  gives  alfo  an  Account  of  another  Difeafe,  of  a  no  lefs 
Angular  and  uncommon  Nature.  “  There  is,  fays  he,  a  Spe- 
“  cies  of  Madnefs,  in  which  the  Patients,  prompted  by  a  Prin- 
“  ciple  of  Superftition,  tear  their  Bodies,  and  cut  their  Flefh, 
imagining  that  by  thefe  means  they  render  themfelves  dearer 
to  the  Gods  they  ferve,  and  that  thefe  Gods  exaded  fuch 
Things  at  their  Hands.  This  Species  of  Madnefs  only  takes 
Place  with  regard  to  this  Opinion,  or  religious  Sentiment, 

“  and  the  Patients  are  fenfible  enough  in  other  refpeds  :  They 
<c  are  roufed  or  reftored  to  themfelves  by  the  Sound  of  the  Flute, 

Ci  or  other  Amufements,  or  by  being  made  drunk,  or  by  Peo- 
“  pies  making  Remonftrances  to  them.  This  is  a  divine  Fury, 

“  and,  when  the  Patients  are  freed  from  it,  they  are  of  a  gay 
“  and  chearful  Humour,  believing  themfelves  to  be  initiated  in 
“  the  Service  of  the  particular  God  under  whofe  Influence  it 
“  was  pretended  they  were.  Befldes,  they  are  pale  and  ghaftly, 

“  and  their  Bodies  remain  for  a  long  time  weaken’d  by  the 
“  Wounds  they  have  inflided  on  themfelves.  ” 

As  this  is  not  a  proper  Occaflon  for  entering  upon  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Areteeus ,  I  (hall  only  take  Notice  of  one  Inftance  of  his 
Condud  in  this  particular,  which  is,  that  he  generally  begins  his 
Chapters  by  a  fliort  Anatomical  Defcription  of  the  Parts  whofe 
Diforders  he  intends  to  treat  of  in  the  Sequel  of  the  Chapter. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Areteeus  was  a  very  exad  and  fkilful  Pra¬ 
ctitioner,  and  his  Remedies  powerful  and  well-chofen,  tho’  at  the 
fame  time  it  muft  be  own’d,  that  his  Reafoning  on  Points  of 
Theory  was  fometimes  none  of  the  moft  concluAve  :  However, 
as  it  does  not  appear,  that  it  had  any  great  Influence  on  his  Pra¬ 
ctice,  his  Succefs,  as  a  PhyAcian,  was  not  on  that  account  the 
lefs  conflderable. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  Ax  the  particular  Time  at  which 
Areteeus  liv’d  -y  a  Point  which  no  one  has  hitherto  clear’d  up  in  a 
fatisfaCtory  manner.  Some  Authors  will  have  him  to  be  after 
Galen,  and  others  will  have  him  to  be  much  more  antient.  The 
Opinion  of  the  former  is  fupported  on  this,  that  Galen  does 
not  quote  Areteeus.  But  befides  this  Circumftance  of  our  not 
having  all  the  Works  of  Galen ,  it  may  be  anfwer’d,  That  it 
is  not  poffible  he  fhould  quote  all  the  Phyficians  who  liv’d  before 
him.  It  was  fufficient,  that  he  mention’d  the  principal  Men  of 
each  Sed,  and  fpoke,  for  Inftance,  of  Athemeus  and  Archigenes , 
who  were  the  Arft  and  moft  celebrated  of  the  Pneumatic  Sed  : 
Befides,  Galen  might  have  poffibly  not  cited  Areteeus ,  becaufe 
they  might  have  both  liv’d  at  one  and  the  fame  Time  ;  fo  that 
the  Argument  drawn  from  Galen' s  Silence,  with  regard  to  Are¬ 
teeus,  proves  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Vcfius ,  who  is 'among  the  Number  of  thofe  who  believe  Are¬ 
teeus  much  more  antient,  fupports  his  Conjedure  upon  this 
Circumftance  alone.  That  this  PhyAcian  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
D-ialeft,  which,  according  to  that  learned  Critic,  was  in  Dif- 
ufe  as  well  as  the  Doric ,  long  before  the  Ceefars  ;  thefe  two 
Dialeds  being  never  us’d,  except  when  Greece  flourifh’d.  But 
in  this  laft  Affertion,  VoJJius  is  miftaken,  as  Mr.  Menage  [in 
Amcenitatibus  Juris ]  proves  by  one  of  the  Books  of  Arrian, 
intituled  Indica,  which  is  written  in  the  Ionic  Dialed,  and  by 
two  other  Books  written  in  the  fame  Dialed  ;  the  one  by  an. 
Author  call’d  Cephalio  or  Cephalo,  who  liv’d  under  Adrian  as 
well  as  Arrian ,  and  who  is  quoted  by  Suidas  ;  the  other  by 
one  Dionyfws  Milefmi,  contemporary  with  Philojlratus ,  who 
liv’d  under  Sever  us,  and  who  is  alfo  quoted  by  Suidas. 

Thefe  are  Fads  which  cannot  be  contradided  ;  and  befides, 
we  need  only  look  into  Areteeus  himfelf,  to  be  convinced,  that 
he  is  not  fo  antient.  This,  in  all  Probability,  VoJJius  had  not 
done  with  that  Leifure  and  Attention  he  ought  to  have  us’d  on. 
fuch  an  OccaAon.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  feen,  that  this 
PhyAcian,  far  from  living  before  the  Ceefars,  could  not  hav* 
liv’d  at  fooneft  till  under  Nero.  To  be  convinced  ot  this,  he 
had  no  more  to  do  than  caft  his  Eyes  upon  thofe  PaAages,  in 
which  Areteeus  [ De  Curat.  Diuturnor.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  5.  <3 
ibid.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  5.]  talks  of  the  Antidote  compos  d  of  Vi¬ 
pers  ;  Alice  ’tis  well  known,  that  this  Antidote  is  the  Invention 
of  Andromachus  a  PhyAcian  of  NcrFs.  Areteeus,  in  the  above- 
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cited  Paflages,alfo  makes  mention  of  the  Antidote  of  Mi thr  idates , 
by  which  *tis  plain,  that  he  liv’d  after,  that  King,  and  confe- 
cjuently  cannot  have  preceded  the  firft  Emperors;  which  fingle 
Circumftance  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  Conjefture  of 
Voffius.  I  Avail  not  here  mention  the  Compofitions  of  Phi  Ion , 
By/iinus ,  and  Symphon ,  which  Aretceus  likewife  recommends,  be- 
caufe  the  Times  in  which  thefe  Phyficians  liv’d  are  uncertain. 

From  all  thefe  Circumftances  we  conclude,  that  the  precife 
Time  in  which  Aretceus  liv’d,  cannot  be  determin’d,  tho’  the 
Knowledge  we  have  of  his  Se£t  proves,  that  he  could  not  live 
till  after  Atheneeus ,  who  is  fuppoled  to  be  contemporary  with 
Pliny ,  who  liv’d  under  Pefpaftan.  We  alfo  know,  that  Are¬ 
tceus  wrote  before  Paulus  /E gin  eta  and  Aetius ,  becaufe  thefe 
two  Authors  quote  him.  But  from  all  this  we  cannot  infer 
the  precife  Time  in  which Aretceus  liv’d,  becaufe  the  two  laft- 
mention’d  Authors  did  not  live  till  upwards  of  two  Ages  after 
Pliny  :  Neither  can  we  certainly  determine  whether  Galen  or 
Aretceus  wrote  firft.  All  we  can  lay  hold  of  as  certain  is,  that 
they  both  liv’d  in  the  Interval  between  Pliny ,  and  Paulus 
Adgineta,  and  Aetius  ;  but  this  Interval  is  fo  long,  that  we  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  come  very  near  the  precife  Time.  It  is  not  im- 
poffible,  as  we  obferv’d  before,  but  Aretceus  and  Galen  may 
have  been  Contemporaries  ;  and  it  may  likewife  have  happen’d, 
that  the  one  follow’d  a  great  many  Years  after  the  other. 

Thus  far  Le  Clerc.  Wigan  concludes,  that  Aretceus  liv’d 
after  the  Beginning  of  Nero's  Reign,  and  before  that  of  Do- 
mitian’s. 

Editions  of  Aretceus. 

funius  Paulus  Craffus  publifh’d  a  Latin  Tranflation  of  Are¬ 
tceus  in  4to.  Venetiis ,  1552. 

Jacobus  Goupilus  firft  publifh’d  Aretceus  in  Greek ,  and  added 
five  Chapters,  which  were  wanting  in  the  Tranflation  of  Craffus. 
This  was  accurately  and  corredtly  printed  by  Turnebus  at  Paris , 
1554.  in  8vo. 

In  1554.  alfo,  at  Paris,  the  Latin  Verfion  of  Craffus  was  re¬ 
printed  by  G.  Morelius ,  and  J .  Puteanus ,  with  Annotations, 
and  the  five  Chapters  which  were  omitted  in  the  Verfion  of 
Craffus ,  by  an  anonymous  Author,  who  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
Goupilus. 

In  1567.  H.  Stevens  publifh’d  the  laft-mention’d  Tranfla¬ 
tion  amongft  the  Medicce  Artis  Principes. 

Petrus  Perna  publifh’d  the  V erfion  of  Craffus ,  together  with 
the  five  Books  which  before  were  wanting,  tranflated  by  the 
fame  Craf  us.  Brafl,  1581.  4^°* 

Georgius  Henifchius  publifh’d  an  Edition  of  Aretceus  in  Greek 
and  Latin ,  Augujlce  Vindelicorum ,  1603. 

Dr.  John  Wigan  publifh’d  a  pompous  and  accurate  Edition 
of  this  Author,  in  Greek  and  Latin ,  Fol.  Oxon.  1723. 

Menage ,  Le  Clerc ,  and  Wigan ,  take  notice  of  a  Commen¬ 
tary  of  Aretceus  written  by  Mr.  Petit,  a  Phyfician  at  Paris ;  and 
feem  to  regret  its  not  being  publifh’d. 

It  appears  by  Boerhaave’s  Preface  to  the  Leyden  Edition  of 
Aretceus ,  that  he  found  means  to  procure  the  Manufcript  from 
which  thefe  Commentaries  are  printed  in  the  Edition  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  intituled. 

Aretcei  Cappaclocis  de  Caufis  &  Signis  acutorum  &  diuturno- 
rum  Morborum  Libri  Ahiatuor,  de  curatione  acutorum  &  diu- 
turnorum  Morborum  Libri  Afuatuor,  cum  Conmentariis  integris 
Petri  Petiti  Medici  Parifienfis ,  atque  Clarijfimi  Joannis  Wi- 
gani  dodlis  &  laboriofts  notis ,  id  celeberrimi  Mattairii  opufculis 
in  eundem ,  tandejnque  eruditiffimi  atque  celebratiffimi  Danielis 
Wilhelmi  Brill eri  Obfervationibus  id  Emendatis.  Editionem 
curavit  Hermannus  Boerhaave ,  Lugd.  Bat.  1735. 

ARETE,  dfiTii,  Strength  and  Firmnefs  either  of  Body  or 
Mind.  ’Ap zri)  in  Hippoc.  Prorrh.  2.  is  natural 

Strength  of  Body. 

AREUS,  the  Title  of  a  Peffary  in  P.  AEginet.  Lib.  7.  Cap. 
24.  from  Antyllus. 

ARFAR,  ARSAG,  Arfenic.  Ruland.  Johnfon. 

ARGAEUS  MONS.  A  Mountain  in  Cappadocia ,  producing 
Lithontriptic  Stones.  P.  ASginet.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  3. 

.  ARGEMON,  ARGEMA,  oifyzp.ov,  dpyz/xd,  from  d$yl(, 
white.  Erotian  on  Hippocrates  expounds  ccfyzpw  by  to 

'Kiel  roiis  MvKoy.ciTaLzf,  0  q  c#  A  mrapz-xo/xzyits  asvkc- 

In']®'  cdvo[j.d.3)i,  “  a  whitifh  Affection  of  the  Eyes,  which 
“  takes  its  Name  from  the  Whitenefs  confequent  upon  it.  ’* 
For  the  fame  Reafon  it  is  called  by  the  Latins  Albugo.  See 
Albugo. 

ARGEMONE.  See  Papaver. 

ARGEMONIA.  I  he  Name  of  an  Herb  in  Marcellas  E?n~ 
piricus ,  which  he  fays  the  Greeks  call  Sarcocolla  ;  the  fame  be¬ 
ing  bruifed,  it  green,  or,  if  dry,  macerated  in  warm  Water, 
that  it  may  the  more  eafily  be  bruifed,  and  rubbed  on  the  Eyes, 
foon  removes  Lividnefs  and  Sugillations. 

ARGENTINA.  The  fame  as  Potentilla,  which  fee. 

ARGENTUM,  Offic.  Mer.  Pin,  208.  Fabr.  6.  Aldrov. 
Muf.  Me  tall.  72.  Chari.  FofT,  45.  Worm.  115.  Schrod. 
373.  Schw.  366.  Calc.  Muf.  439.  Keptm.  59.  Argen¬ 
tum,  Luna>  Mont.  Exot.  13.  SILVER. 


Silver  is  of  much  greater  Ufe  in  Traffic  than  Medicine.  It 
has  been  much  the  Subject  of  Chymical  Refearches,  more  with 
a  Defign  to  meliorate  Metals,  than  forming  Remedies  ;  thefe 
however,  have  by  Accident  been  found  out,  during  Purfuits 
with  very  different  Views  ;  fo  that  it  maybe  faid,  that  the 
Love  of  Riches,  amongft  many  bad  Effedfs,  has  had,  at  leaft 
one  which  is  ufeful. 

The  Characters  of  Silver  are,  that  it  is, 

1.  The  next  in  Weight  to  Lead. 

2.  Very  fimple,  and  difeovers  the  leaft  Diverfity  of  Parts,  by 
any  ordinary  Means. 

3.  Fix’d  in  the  Fire,  fo  as,  when  pure,  fcarce  to  lofe  any 
thing  thereby.  Having  been  kept  two  Months  in  a  State  of 
Fufion,  in  the  Eye  of  a  Glafs  furnace,  fcarce  one  Twelfth  of 
its  Weight  was  found  wanting.  And  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  it  had  been  totally  purify ’d  firft. 

4.  It  is  malleable,  and  dudtile  into  very  fine  Wire. 

5.  It  ignites  and  fufes  at  the  fame  time. 

6.  Dilfolves  in  Aqua-fortis. 

7.  It  is  purify’d  with  Lead,  and  fuftains  the  fame. 

8.  Turns  to  Scoria  with  Antimony,  and  becomes  volatile. 

It  is  found  in  many  Places,  and  in  different  Ores,  having 

almoft  univerlally  a  little  Quantity  of  Gold  in  it. 

To  the  Ore  there  ufually  adheres  a  corrofive  bituminous  Sul¬ 
phur,  which,  by  its  rapacious  Quality,  renders  the  Silver  vola¬ 
tile,  and  diffipates  it  in  the  Fire,  or  even  converts  it  into  glaffy 
Scorice,  to  the  great  Lofs  of  the  Owner.  This,  which  neither 
Salts  nor  Lead  wall  hinder,  is  however  prevented,  by  means  of 
Mercury,  by  roafting  the  Ore,  then  reducing  it  to  Powder, 
adding  Mercury  thereto,  and  grinding  them  long  together,  fo 
as  to  unite  the  Silver  with  the  Mercury  ;  which  are  afterwards 
to  be  feparated  again  by  Diftillation.  Boerhaave’s  Chymifry , 
Vol.  1. 


The  Solution  of  pure  Silver  in  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  or  Aqua-fortis , 
from  Boerhaave. 


1.  Take  an  Ounce  of  Silver,  refin’d  with  ten  times  its 
Quantity  of  Lead,  upon  the  Refiner’s  Teft  ;  melt  it  in  a 
clean  Crucible,  and  diredlly  pour  it  into  fair  cold  Water, 
eight  Inches  high,  in  a  cylindrical  Veffel  :  The  Silver  falls 
into  it  with  a  biffing  Noife,  and  is  fcatter’d  about  in  the 
Water  in  Grains  :  It  is  now  called  granulated  Silver.  Put 
an  Ounce  thereof  into  a  clean  urinal  Glafs  ;  then  take  two 
Ounces  of  Aqua-fortis,  put  thereto  a  Grain  of  refin’d  Sil¬ 
ver  ;  and  if  it  be  foon  perfedlly  diffolved,  fo  as  to  have  the 
Liquor  limpid,  the  Aqua-fortis  was  good,  and  fit  for  this 
Purpofe  ;  but  if  not  diffolved,  or  the  Liquor  appears  tur¬ 
bid,  the  Aqua-fortis  is  not  genuine,  or  proper  for  this 
Purpofe.  The  firft  kind  of  Aqua-fortis  is  called  Proof 
Aqua-fortis,  by  the  Refiners.  Pour  two  Ounces  of  this 
Proof  Aqua-fortis  upon  an  Ounce  of  granulated  Silver, 
contained  in  the  urinal  Glafs  ;  the  Liquor  immediately 
begins  to  move,  bubbles,  grows  warm,  fumes  andhiffes  about 
the  Surface  of  the  Silver,  and  then  becomes  fpontaneouily 
hot,  brifkly  agitated,  fends  out  red  Fumes,  and  diffolves 
the  Silver,  fo  that  it  perfectly  difappears.  A  tranfparent 
colourlefs  Liquor  is  thus  obtained,  of  an  exceeding  fharp, 
bitter,  and  cauftic  Tafte  ;  a  little  of  a  very  black  Pow¬ 
der  always  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs.  1  his 
Powder  is  pure  Gold,  which  either  always  adheres  to 
Silver,  or  elfe,  perhaps,  is  eafily  produced  from  the  Lead 
in  the  Fire,  as  Mr.  Homberg  conceives  ;  and  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  diffolving  in  Aqua-fortis,  is  thus  precipitated  from 
the  Solution  :  Pour  off  the  clear  Liquor  into  a  clean 
Glafs,  and  intitle  it  the  Solution  of  Silver. 

2.  If,  inftead  of  Aqua-fortis,  Spirit  of  Nitre  be  employ’d, 

.  the  Solution  is  perform’d  quicker  and  ftronger  ;  but  other- 
0  wife,  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for  Aqua-fortis,  or  Spirit  of 

Nitre,  prepared  either  with  Bole  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  fcarce 
feem  to  differ,  except  in  being  more  or  lefs  acid  ;  but  ft 
the  leaft  Particle  of  common  Salt  or  Sal  Ammoniac  Ihould 
have  fallen  into  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Aqua-fortis,  or 
have  been  mixed  with  them  in  the  Diftillation,  or  after¬ 
wards,  they  will  not  diffolve  the  Silver. 


REMARKS. 


but  if 


f  this  Solution  proves  limpid,  the  Silver  was  pure  . 
greenifh,  it  contained  fome  Portion  of  Copper,  an  1S 
fit  for  the  following  Experiments  :  The  Silver  ere,  ^nl 
with  the  Acid  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  keeps  fufpended  in  the 
Water  ;  a  Drop  of  the  Liquor,  apply’d  to  any  foft  warn 
Part  of  the  Body,  inftantly  burns  and  eats  ij :  j L  ™Ce' 
once  touching,  it  eats  callous  and  hard  Lips  of  Ulcers, 
rates  the  corrupted  Part,  and  prefently  takes 
Spots,  Warts,  and  fmall  Cancers.  It  may  be  diluted  with 
pure  Water,  without  growing  thick,  or  wM 

if  the  Water  contains  the  leaft  faline  Matter,  e 

prefently  grow  turbid.  This  Solution,  well  wea  el  ^yater 
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\Vater,  is  highly  detergent  ;  but  ftains  the  Skin  it  touches 
■with  a*black  Spot,  that  cannot  be  got  out  before  the  Scarf- 
flein  falls  off.  Hence  we  fee  how  the  ponderous  Body  of 
Silver  may  lie  concealed  in  a  light  limpid  Liquor  ;  but  it  may 
be  difeover’d  by  its  violently  bitterTafte. 

<TIoc  Vitriol  of  Silver. 

!.  To  the  Solution  made  in  the  preceding  Procefs,  gradually 
put  fingle  Grains  of  pure  Silver,  fo  long  as  it  will  diffolve 
them.  When  the  laft  Grain  remains  perfectly  undif- 
•folved,  let  the  faturated  Solution  in  a  cold  Place  ;  it  will 
prefen tly  begin  to  form  little,  thin,  white  Plates,  lying 
over  one  another,  as  if  compos’d  of  triangular  Needles 
like  Nitre.  If  the  Liquor  be  poured  oft'  from  them,  we 
thus  obtain  the  Cryftals,  Salt,  or  Vitriol  or  Silver,  which 
may  be  dried,  but  are  fo  lharp,  that  they  cannot  fafely  be 
touched. 

2.  If  the  former  Solution  be  not  further  faturated  with  Silver, 
but  infpiflated  a  little,  fo  as  to  lofe  about  a  tenth  Part, 
and  then  be  fet  by  for  fome  time,  the  Silver  will  concrete 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs  in  a  folid  Form,  into  white 
Cryftals,  in  other  refpedts  like  the  former,  but  much 
{harper,  as  being  here  faturated  with  more  Acid.  And 
thefe  alfo  have  a  much  greater  cauftic  Virtue. 

REMARKS. 

We  here  fee  the  particular  and  mutual  Attraction  betwixt  Silver 
and  the  Acid  of  Nitre,  as  Silver  fcarcely  unites  with  any  other 
Acid  ;  for  tho’  it  turns  black,  it  does  not  diffolve  with 
them.  This  Vitriol  of  Silver  is  a  moft  immediate  Cauftic, 
and  leaves  a  black  Spot  upon  any  Part  of  the  Skin  it  touches 
ever  fo  {lightly  ;  and  this  Spot  cannot  be  got  off  but  by  the 
fealing  off  of  the  Skin. 

The  Lunar  Caujlic. 

1.  Take  Potters  Earth  that  is  well  wrought,  and  not  very 
moift  ;  make  it  into  a  folid  Cube,  and  perforate  the  upper 
Surface  thereof  perpendicularly,  with  a  conical  Stick,  al- 
moft  to  the  Bottom.  Let  the  internal  Surface  of  the 
Whole  be  ftnooth,  left:  the  Matter  poured  in  fhould  come 
out  rough.  When  as  many  of  thefe  Holes  are  made  as 
are  neceftary,  prefs  the  upper  Part  of  each  with  the  Fin¬ 
ger  into  a  Vide  fpherical  Cavity,  the  Middle  whefeof 
ends  in  a  conical  Hole  ;  for  thus  the  Matter  may  be  eafily 
poured  in. 

2.  Then  take  a  little  Glafs  Difh,  or  urinal  Bottom,  and 
put  into  it  the  firfl:  Cryftals  of  Silver  of  the  preceding  Pro- 
cefs  ;  fet  the  Glafs,  without  any  Fear  of  breaking,  upon 
burning  Coals  ;  the  Cryftals  will  difeharge  an  un&uous 
Fume,  which  ceafing  to  rife,  whilft  the  Matter  flows  in 
the  Glafs,  pour  it  carefully  into  the  conical  Cavities  made 
in  the  Cube  of  Clay  ;  it  will  enter  with  an  hiding  Noife. 
If  the  Matter  in  the  Glafs  fhould  happen  to  grow  ftiff,  fet 
it  again  over  the  Fire  ;  and  thus  pour  out  all  the  prepared 
Silver  into  the  hollow  Moulds. 

3.  As  foon  as  the  whole  Matter  is  grown  folid,  immediately 
break  the  Clay,  and  take  out  the  conical  Sticks  of  Silver  ; 
wrap  them  up  in  hot  Paper,  and  dry  them  thoroughly 
therein  ;  then  wipe  their  Surface  with  a  hot  and  dry 
Hare’s-foot,  and  thus  immediately  put  them  into  a  clean 
Glafs,  that  is  to  be  well  flopp’d  with  a  Cork  ;  and  thus 
an  excellent  Cauftic  will  be  obtained  for  Chirurgieal  Ufes, 
and  may  be  kept  for  many  Years. 

REMARKS. 

The  Acid  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  in  the  Glafs  over  the  Fire, 
lofes  its  Water  in  the  Form  of  Fume,  and  alfo  that  Part  of 
its  Acid  which  remained  above  what  a  certain  Proportion  of 
Silver  could  retain  ;  but  the  Silver  detains  a  certain  Propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Acid  with  itfelf,  fo  as  not  to  fume,  but  remain 
fixed  even  in  Fufion  over  the  Fire.  This  Acid,  retained  in 
the  Body  of  the  pure  Silver,  forms  a  folid  Mafs,  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  Acid  is  the  pureft  and  ftrongeft  that  can  be 
prepared.  When  this  Acid,  adhering  to  the  Silver  in  a  folid 
Form,  is  expofed  to  the  Air,  it  attra&s  the  Moifture  thereof, 
and  fo  diffolves.  The  Whole  of  this  Cauftic  will  alfo  dif¬ 
folve  in  Water  ;  from  whence,  by  the  means  of  Copper, 
all  the  Silver  may  be  recover’d,  infipid,  inodorous,  unadtive, 
no  way  acid  or  corrofive,  but  pure,  metalline,  and  un¬ 
changed.  It  is  ftrange,  therefore,  that  the  Acid  flhould  fo 
long  adhere  to  the  Surface  only  of  the  Principles  of  Silver, 
without  changing  them,  fo  as  that  the  Nature  of  the  Me¬ 
tal  may  be  entirely  recover’d  unhurt.  This  is  a  moft  pow¬ 
erful  Cautery,  and,  by  a  bare  Touch,  inftantly  burns  the 
Parts  of  a  live  Body  to  an  Efchar,  under  which,  Nature 
raifes  an  Inflammation  that  feparates  the  crude  Efchar,  and 
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leaves  the  Part  pure  ;  fo  that,  by  repeated  Touches  with  this 
Matter,  all  fuperficial,  foul,  fungous  Ulcers  and  Cancers 
are  excellently  cured.  Hence  fkilful  Surgeons  highly  extol 
the  Virtue  of  this  Stone  ;  and  Phyficians  alfo  learn  the  won¬ 
derful  Power  of  an  Acid,  when  collcdted  and  fixed.  If  given 
internally  in  this  Form,  it  is  an  immediate  corrofive  Poifon, 
and  therefore  never  to  be  ufed  in  this  manner.  I  have  known 
it  prove  pernicious  to  the  Artift  that  prepared  it. 

The  Silver  Pill  of  Boyle,  or  Angelus  Sala, 

1.  Take  ah  Ounce  of  pure  Nitre,  and  diflolve  it  in  pure 
diftill’d  Water  ;  then  take  an  Ounce  of  the  pure  Cryftals 
of  Silver,  made  according  to  the  Directions  above  ;  dif¬ 
folve  them  in  thrice  their  Weight  of  fair  Water,  fo  that 
the  Liquor  may  be  perfedfly  limpid  ;  mix  the  two  Solu¬ 
tions  together,  they  will  thus  make  an  homogeneous,  uni¬ 
form,  and  apparently  Ample  Liquor,  without  precipitating 
the  Silver  ;  but  uniting  perfedtly  with  the  Nifre.  Put 
the  pure  Liquor  into  a  clean  urinal  Glafs,  and  fet  it  over 
a  clear  Fire,  in  a  Place  free  from  Duft,  till  the  Water, 
which  will  thus  be  almoft  pure,  exhales,  fo  as  to  leave  a 
Pellicule.  Set  the  Glafs  in  a  cold  quiet  Place,  well  co¬ 
vered  to  keep  out  the  Duft :  Cryftals,  like  Nitre,  will  thus 
{hoot.  Poiir  off  the  remaining  Liquor,  and  exhale  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  Silver  and  the  Nitre  will  be  thus  joined  in  the 
Ample  Form  of  Cryftals.  Let  this  Mafs  be  gently  dried. 

2.  Let  there  be  at  hand  the  Bottom-part  of  an  urinal  Glafs, 
into  which  put  the  Cryftals  of  Silver  and  Nitre,  firft  dried  in 
Paper  j  fet  this  Glafs  on  the  Fire,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  Matter 
from  running  by  the  two  great  Heat  or  Nearnefs  thereof, 
and  permit  it  only  to  dry  or  to  fume  ;  keep  it  conftantly 
ftirring  with  a  Stick  of  Glafs,  fo  that  it  may  every  way  be 
expofed  to  a  ftrong  Fire,  but  fo '  as  not  to  melt,  that  it 
may  be  dried  and  freed  from  the  {harp  Acid  that  adher’d 
to  the  Mafs,  and  eafily  render’d  it  cauftic  ;  but  if  the  Fire 
fhould  melt  it,  then, the  Acid,  being  more  clofely  united, 
fixes  the  corrofive  Virtue,  which  by  this  gentle  Calci¬ 
nation  is  feparated.  Let  this  Calcination  be  performed 
with  Caution,  for  a  long  time,  keeping  the  Matter  conti¬ 
nually  ftirring  till  no  more  Fume  rifes,  tho’  the  Fire  be 
now  confiderably  ftrong,  and  almoft  able  to  melt  the 
Matter  ;  for  at,  laft,  after  the  Heat  has  feparated  all  this 
Acid,  there  is  no  Harm  if  the  Mafs  be  fufed,  becaufe  all 
the  external  Acid  is  now  driven  from  it  ;  and  thus  the 
purging  Silver  will  be  prepared,  of  .  an  extremely  bitter 
Tafte,  and  fhould  be  kept  in  a  dry  clofe  Veffel. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  fecret  Art  to  unite  Silver  with  Nitre  : 
Hence  the  pretendedAlchymifts  can,  by  this  means,  conceal 
Silver  in  a  large  Proportion  of  Nitre,  as  ten  times  its  Quan¬ 
tity  for  Example  ;  and  this  Nitre,  being  projected  in  an  equal 
Quantity  upon  melted  Lead,  gives  an  Increafe  of  one  tenth 
Part  in  Silver,  which,  remaining  upon  the  Teft,  will  deceive 
the  Ignorant,  as  if  a  tenth  Part  of  the  Lead  was  here  turned 
into  Silver.  The  W ay  to  difeover  the  Cheat  is  to  diffolve 
the  Mafs  of  Nitre  and  Silver  in  ten  times  its  Quantity  of 
pure  diftill’d  Rain-water  ;  then  put  a  polifh’d  Plate  of  Copper 
into  the  Liquor  5  for  thus  every  Particle  of  the  Silver  will 
immediately  be  precipitated  to  the  Copper  and  Bottom  of  the 
Veffel,  and  thus  be  obtained  perfectly  pure  from  the  Nitre 
and  Spirit  of  Nitre.  If,  therefore,  any  Salt  be  pretended  to, 
for  the  making  of  Silver,  let  it  be  examined  in  that  manner. 
Take  this  dried  Mafs,  confifting  of  the  Salts  of  Silver  and 
Nitre  ;  reduce  it  to  a  fine  dry  Powder,  and  it  will  be  of  an. 
extreme  bitter  Tafte,  but  by  no  means  fo  cauftic  as  before. 
If  a  little  of  it  be  apply’d  to  Ulcers,  it  a£ts  like  the  Lunar 
Cauftic,  only  much  milder  ;  and  if  two  Grains  of  it  be 
fine  ground  with  fix  Grains  of  Loaf-fugar,  in  a  Glafs  Mor¬ 
tar,  then  mixed  with  ten  Grains  of  the  Crumbs  of  Bread, 
and  formed  into  nine  Pills,  and  thefe  be  taken  by  a  grown 
Perfonupon  an  empty  Stomach,  drinking  after  them  four  or 
fix  Ounces  of  hot  Water  fweeten’d  with  Honey  ;  they  will 
purge  gently,  and  bring  away  a  liquid  Water,  that  often  de¬ 
ceives  the  Patient,  as  coming  away  almoft  without  being 
perceived.  It  kills  Worms,  and  cures  many  inveterate  ulcer¬ 
ous  Diforders  ;  relieves  in  the  Dropfy,  and  purges  without 
griping  ;  but  it  rauft  not  be  ufed  too  freely,  nor  in  too 
large  a  Dofe  ;  for  it  always  proves  corrofive  and  weakening,- 
efpecially  to  the  Stomach,-  which  Inconvenience  is  remedy ’d 
by  the  Rob  of  Juniper. 

Inflamtnable  Silver . 

Take  an  ignited  Piece  of  Dutch  Turf,  after  it  ceafes  to 
finoke  ;  place  it  with  its  upper  flat  Surface  parallel  to  the 
Horizon  ;  make  a  little  Cavity  in  the  Middle  of  its  Sur¬ 
face,  and  therein  put  a  Dram  of  dry  Lunar  Cauftic  ;  it 
will  here  immediately  melt,  glow,  take  Flame,  hifs,,  and 
m  x  mine 
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Ihin'd  as  brilkly  in  every  refpe£t  as  Nitre.  After  the  I’iarnc 
teafes,  pure  Silver  will  be  found  in  the  Hollow,  as  much 
in  Quantity  as  was  diffolved  in  making  of  the  Lunar  Cau- 
ftic,  and  may  thus  be  taken  out  with  a  Pair  of  forceps, 
Without  Lofs  of  Weight. 

REMARKS. 

This  excellent  Experiment  {hews  die  phyfical  Manner  whereih 
Acids  do  but  fuperficially  adhere  to  Silver,  and  the  Manner 
wherein  Acids  operate,  when  united  to  Metals,  whilft,  fur¬ 
rounding  their  metallic  Mafs,  they  arm  the  ponderous  Prin¬ 
ciples  thereof  with  Spiculae.  It  fhews  the  Immutability  of  Sil¬ 
ver  diffolved  in  an  Acid,  and  the  various  Ways  wherein  it 
may  lie  concealed,  yet  ftill  have  its  Adion  :  It  alfo  fhews 
the  Difference  of  potable  Silver,  while  exiffingina  faline  Form 
by  means  of  an  adhering  Acid,  from  that  potable  Silver  of  the 
Adepts,  where  the  Principles  of  the  Silver  are  fuppofed  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  Fluid,  that  will  mix  with  the  Juices  of  the  Body,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  Silver  again  ;  but  chiefly  it  hence  appears, 
that  the  acid  Spirit  of  Nitre,  adhering  in  a  folid  Mafs  to  the  Sil¬ 
ver,  is  as  inflammable  along  with  a  combuftible  Body,  as  Nitre 
itfelf.  This  feems  to  happen  in  Silver  alone,  which  is  un¬ 
changeable  by  the  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  one 
way  whereby  Silver  may  be  obtained  pure  from  other  adhere- 
ing  Matters,  by  bare  burning.  The  Acid  here  ads  neither 
upon  the  mercurial  Part  of  the  Silver,  nor  its  fixin"-  Sul¬ 
phur.  D 

The  Recovery  of  Silver ,  when  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre . 

Diffolve  an  Ounce  of  pure  Silver  in  Spirit  of  Nitre  ;  dilute  it 
with  twenty  times  the  Weight  of  diftilled  Rain-water  ; 
heat  the  Solution  in  a  cylindrical  Glafs  Veffel,  and  put 
therein  polifhed  Plates  of  Copper,  the  fmooth  Surfaces 
whereof  will  every-where  begin  to  be  covered  with  a  grey 
Colour,  and  at  length  appear  as  if  thick  fet  with  Down. 
The  Liquor  that  before  was  aqueous  and  colourlefs,  will 
now  gradually  turn  more  and  more  green,  in  proportion 
as  the  Down  upon  the  Copper  Plates  grows  larger.  If  a 
Plate  be  fhaken,  the  downy  Covering  falls  off  from  it  to 
the  Bottom,  and  another  like  the  former  prefently  comes 
on  ;  the  Liquor  grows  greener,  and  the  Plates  grow  lefs. 
The  downy  Covering  being  again  fhaken  off,  a  frefh  one 
grows  ;  and  this  happens,  till  at  length  no  more  of  the 
Copper  difl'olves.  Now  leave  the  Veffels  for  fix  Hours  at 
Reft  ;  afterwards  (hake  off  all  the  grey-coloured  downy 
Matter  from  the  Plates  ;  decant,  and  Litre  the  Liquor,  it 
will  be  of  a  beautiful  green  Colour,  fharp,  and  entirely 
cupreous  ;  the  Plates  will  be  much  diminifhed  in  Bulk 
and  Weight.  Let  the  Matter  at  the  Bottom  be  wafhed  in 
•  feveral  hot  Waters,  till  it  becomes  thoroughly  pure ;  then 
dry  it  over  the  Fire  :  It  will  be  a  fine  lhining  Silver  Pow¬ 
der,  and  yield  nearly  all  the  Silver  employed,  pure,  infi- 
pid,  and  mild,  without  any  Acid  nor  will  it  contain 
the  leaft  Copper. 

REMARKS. 

This  is  a  Method  of  calcining  Silver  to  a  fine  Powder,  which 
cannot  eafily  be  obtained  fo  fubtile  by  any  other  Means. 
This  Powder,  being  ground  with  Mercury,  eafily  affords  an 
Amalgama,  which  is  otherwife  fo  difficultly  obtained,  and 
not  without  a  great  Lofs  of  the  Quick-filver.  If  this  Pow¬ 
der  be  melted  in  a  Crucible,  it  reftores  the  fame  Silver  that 
was  employed.  Hence  therefore  it  appears,  how  fuperficially 
the  Acid  of  the  Nitre  adhered  to  the  Silver,  fince  the  Whole 
of  this  Acid  is  fo  eafily  attra&ed  by  the  Copper  from  the  Sil¬ 
ver,  without  any  Remainder.  If  the  Liquor  of  this  Opera¬ 
tion  be  viewed  with  a  Microfcope,  it  appears  plainly,  that 
little  Particles  of  Silver  are  violently  carried  along  with  the 
Acid  of  the  Nitre  up  to  the  Copper  Plates  from  all  the  Points 
of  the  Solution.  But  when  thefe  Spiculae  arrive  at  the  fmooth 

.  Surface  of  the  Plate,  the  Acid  is  attracted  to  the  Particle  of 
the  Copper,  whilft  the  Particle  of  the  Silver,  deprived  of  its 
Acid,  refts  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Copper  j  and  being  there 
increafed  by  others  coming  to  it  in  like  manner,  at  laft  a 
foft  downy  Caie  is  compoied  ;  and  this  Attraction  is  fo  ex- 
quifitely  performed,  that  not  the  leaft  Particle  of  Silver  re¬ 
mains  in  the  former  Solution.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Cop¬ 
per  more  ftrongly  attrads  the  Acid  of  Nitre,  than  Silver 
does  ;  wherefore  this  Adion  confifts  in  Attraction,  and  a 
Straining  of  the  Acid  from  the  Body  of  the  Liquor  ;  for  the 
Acid  pailes  thi  o  the  Pores  of  the  Copper,  leaving  behind  the 
Particles  of  the  Silver  now  fet  free,  and  unable  to  enter ; 
there  is  fcaice  a  more  beautiful  Sight  than  this  with  a  Micro- 
fcopc.  I  he  Acid  of  the  Nitre  remain’d  unchanged  in  the 
Silver,  and  is  collected  perfect  in  the  Copper,  from  whence 
it  may  again  be  procured. 
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1.  To  the  pure  Solution  of  Silver  made  with  Spirit  of  Nitre* 

according  to  the  above  Directions,  and  diluted  with  four- 
times  its  Quantity  of  pure  Water,  let  fall  by  a  Drop  at  a 
time,  in  a  capacious  Glafs  Veffel,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a 
ftrong  and  warm  Solution  of  Sea-falt  in  Water.  At  the 
Inftant  the  Drop  falls  in,  the  whole  Liquor  grows  white 
and  furprifmgly  thick,  without  any  Effervefcence.  Con¬ 
tinue  thus  dropping  in,  and  fhaking  the  Glafs,  till  the  Li¬ 
quor  no  longer  continues  turbid  ;  then  let  it  reft  ;  a  profs 
white  Matter  will  fall  to  the  Bottom  in  a  large  Quantity 
Let  the  limpid  Liquor  at  the  Top  be  poured  gently  off* 
and  drop  into  it  a  little  hot  Solution  of  Sea-falt ;  if  it  grows 
thick  no  longer,  the  Operation  is  well  performed ;  but 
otherwife  fome  Silver  remains  behind,  which  requires  to 
be  feparated.  Pour  clean  hot  Water  Opon  the  white  pre¬ 
cipitated  Matter,  and  walh  it  till  it  becomes  perfcClly  infi- 
pid  ;  then  boil  it  in  an  Urinal,  with  a  little  fair 'Water  - 
Ihake  them  together,  and  pour  the  Whole  into  a  Paper- 
filtre,  where  the  Water  will  pafs  thro5,  and  leave  the' 
white  Matter  behind,  which  is  to  be  dried  with  a  gentle 
Fire,  and  preferved.  T  his  is  a  fubtile  Calx  of  Silver  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  Sea-falt  from  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  it  will  weigh  more  than  the  Silver  employed,  by 
nearly  a  fifth  Part,  on  account  of  the  Salts  which  adhere 
thereto. 

2.  Put  this  Calx  of  Silver  into  a  clean  Crucible  ;  fet  it  in  a 
Fire  of  Fufion,  till  it  melts,  which  it  eafily  does ;  when 
melted,  pour  it  out  on  a  Marble.  It  appears  a  ponderous, 
fh ining.  opake,  brown  Mafs,  that  breaks  brittle  with  fome 
Degree  of  Tenacity,  whence  it  is  called  horny.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Silver  employed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Acid  of  the  Nitre  and  Sea-falt,  wonderfully  concreted 
therewith,  fo  as  not  to-be  feparated  ;  for  by  endeavouring 
with  a  violent  Fire  to  drive  away  the  Spirit,  which  is  fo 
eafily  done  in  the  Lunar  Cauflic ,  the  greateft  Part  here 
becomes  volatile,  and  the  Remainder  is  fcarce  recoverable 
into  Silver,  but  remains  changed  by  the  Admixture  of  the 
Salts,  fo  intimately  united  and  fixed,  as  not  to  manifeft 
themfelves  by  any  faline  Property.  If  one  Part  of  pure 
Silver,  calcined  according  to  the  above  Diredlions,  be 
mixed  with  two  Parts  of  Mercury  fublimate,  and  diftilled 
in  a  Glafs  Retort,  with  a  ftrong  Sand-heat  at  laft,  almoft 
the  fame  perfect  Luna  Cornea  will  remain  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Retort.  And  if  inftead  of  Salt  the  Spirit  of  Sea-falt 
were  ufed  to  the  Solution  of  the  Silver,  the  Luna  Cornea 
would  be  perfectly  the  fame.  Mr.  Boyle  fays,  that  Silver, 
being  precipitated  from  Spirit  of  Nitre  with  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
then  wafhed  and  fufed,  will  become  a  true  Luna  Cornea. 

♦ 

REMARKS. 

This  Experiment  is  of  infinite  Ufe,  and  {hews  how  fmall  a  Dif¬ 
ference  in  a  phyfical  Circumftance  may  often  occafion  a  great 
Difference  in  the  thing  phyfically  produced  ;  for  Silver  mixed 
with  Aqua  Regia  does  not  unite  with  the  Acid  thereof;  but 
if,  when  Silver  is  diffolved  by  Spirit  of  Nitre,  Sea-falt  is  added 
thereto,  tho’  it  thus  only  makes  an  Aqua  Regia,  yet  it  pre¬ 
fently  occafions  the  Acid  of  the  Aqua  Regia  to  unite  inti¬ 
mately  with  the  Silver,  and  produce  ftrange  Effects :  For  if 
two  Parts  of  the  precipitated  Calx  of  Silver  be  well  ground 
with  one  Part  of  Regulus  of  Antimony,  and  diftilled  with  a 
Sand-heat,  there  comes  over  a  pure  Butter  of  Antimony, 
equal  in  Weight  to  the  Antimony  employed,  whilft  the  Sil¬ 
ver  remaining  at  the  Bottom  always  affords  true  Gold  upon 
the  Reduction.  Hence  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  Weight 
gained  by  the  Calx  of  Silver  is  owing  to  the  Aqua  Regia  fixed 
therein,  becaufe  it  here  goes  into  the  mercurial  Part  of  the 
Antimony  ;  whence  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  thofe  eminent 
Chymifts  Becker,  Boyle ,  Homberg,  and  Stahl,  have  fo  much 
regarded  the  concealed  arfenical  Nature  of  the  Metals  and 
Salts  in  this  Experiment.  Who  could  conceive,  that  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  infipid  Body  of  Luna  Cornea  held  a  fifth  Part  of 
the  highly  corrofive  Acid  of  Aqua  Regia  ?  Hence  we  fee 
what  a  particular  Power  Sea-falt  has  upon  Metals,  how  co¬ 
vertly  it  may  adhere  to,  and  again  be  recovered  from  toem 
without  Lofs  of  its  Virtues.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  hovv  ffrange- 
Iv  Metals  may  be  difguifed  and  concealed  ;  and  again.  Low 
Gold  may  be  obtained  from  a  Matter  in  which  the  A..ay 
Mafters  could  not,  by  all  their  Art,  difeover  any  :  And 
hence  Adepts  have  Laid,  that  Nature  has  only  placed  1  er- 
fedfion  in  Salt  and  Gold  ;  and  hence  we  may  alio  learn  to 
guard  againft  the  fraudulent  Practices  of  thofe  who  ctaftiv 
mix  this  Calx  of  Silver  with  Nitre,  or  throw  it  into  mehe 
Lead,  and  thus  pretend  an  Increafe  of  Silver  or  Gold.  But 
our  prefent  Defign  does  not  lead  us  farther  into  this  Subjcc • 
It  is  certain  that  the  Induftry  of  Mr.  Homberg ,  by  the  Means 
of  Tartar,  Quick-lime,  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  the  M  lute  o 
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j>cvs  lws  from  half  a  Pound  of  Silver  obtained,  as  he  de- 
clares  three  Drams  and  fifty  Grains  of  running  Mercury. 
And  fo  much  of  the  Nature  of  Silver  for  the  prelent.  Luna 
Cornea  neither  dill'olves  in  Aqua  Regia,  Aqua-fortis,  nor  the 
Fire.  Boerhaave’s  Cbymijiry ,  Vol.  2. 


ARGES,  in  Hippoc.  Lib.  5.  Epidem.  feems  to  be  the 
Name  of  a  Serpent,  which  crept  into  the  Mouth  of  a  young 
Man  as  he  lay  on  his  Back  afleep  after  plentiful  drinking  of 
Wine.  The  Event  was,  that  as  loon  as  he  was  fenfible,  not 
being  able  to  fpeak,  or  cry  out,  he  clench’d  his  Teeth,  and 
fwalfow’d  the  Serpent,  and,  being  feized  with  dreadful  Pains, 
threw  abroad' his  Arms  like  one  ftrangled,  and  tumbled  and 
tolled  about,  and  at  laft  dy’d  in  Convulfions. 

ARGESTES,  or  Circius,  in  Aetius ,  Tetrab.  1.  Serm.  3. 
Cap.  163.  is  the  Name  of  a  Wind  between  the  North  and  W eft. 
The  North- weft  Wind. 

ARGILLA,  Offic.  Mer.  Pin.  219.  Charlt.  FofT.  1.  Worm. 
Mnf.  2.  Schw.  Folk  365.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  227.  Argilla 
nojlras  figulina ,  Ind.  Med.  14.  CLAY. 

Clays  of  all  Sorts  are  efteem’d  drying,  aftringent,  and  abf- 
terging.  Dale. 

Clay,  as  here'  underftood,  is  a  ponderous  Earth,  denfe,  vifcid, 
and  flippery.  Being  held  for  fome  time  in  the  Mouth,  it  makes 
an  Impreffion  on  the  Tongue,  fomething  between  that  of  Soap 
and  Fat.  When  frefh  dug,  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  Figure 
like  foft  Wax  ;  and  by  Fire  it  may  be  made  as  hard  as  a  Stone. 
The  Species  of  Clay  are  almoft  innumerable  :  Some  are  white, 
refembling  Suet,  fuch  as  that  faponaceous  Earth  with  which  the 
Waters  of  Plombiere  in  Lorrain  are  impregnated  ;  fome  are 
variegated,  like  the  different  Kinds  of  Porphyry  and  Marble,  as 
certain  Earths  found  in  Bohemia.  Others  are  of  an  Afh-colour, 
red,  or  black.  The  Clays  ufed  in  Phyfic  are,  the  Lemnian 
Earth,  the  Earth  of  Malta ,  and  feveral  other  fealed  Earths 
from  Germany.  Geoffrey . 

Clays  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine  are  known  in  the  Shops  by 
the  Name  of  Terra,  Earths,  of  which  the  principal  are 


The  Terra  Chia, 

Terra  Cimolia  alba. 

Terra  Cimolia  purpurafeens. 
Terra  Eretria, 

Terra  Lemnia  alba. 

Terra  Lemnia  rubra* 

Terra  Noceriana, 

Ocra, 


Terra  Pnigites, 

Terra  Portugallica, 

Terra  Sarnia, 

Terra  Sigillata  alba  &  rubra. 
Terra  Sigillata  Livonica, 
Terra  Silefiaca, 

Terra  Turcica, 

Terra  Vitriolata, 


All  thefe  are  taken  Notice  of  as  they  occur. 

ARGISTATA,  Incerata ,  or  waxed.  Ruland.  Johnfon. 

ARGOS,  dpyoo,  from  a.  Negative,  and  'fyyov,  Work  or  Bu- 
finefs,  as  if  it  were  azfy®'.  So  d<>ybs-  *§yv§<&  is  Silver  not 
work’d ;  d$yoi  orv^oi,  in  Hippocr.  rrzft  hi] p.  is  crude 
Wheat,  not  ground  or  prepared,  but  fuch  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  Floor.  ’A ?ybt  alfo  lignifies  idle,  without  Bufinefs  ;  and 
thus  d?yd,  in  Hippocrates ,  is  expounded  by  Erotian  dyvyvcts-a. 
ii  kiund,  ct  without  Labour,  or  Holiday-like;  ”  for  kzvKtiv 
J'tdyztv  is,  “  to  fpend  a  Day  in  Mirth  and  Pleafure ;  ” 
in  which  Senfe  we  are  to  underftand  that  of  Si/ius  Italicus : 


—  Albofque  Dies ,  Horafque  ferenas. 

ARGYRITIS  Terra ,  dyyvpTts  yn,  from  a§yv Silver. 
A  fort  of  Earth  taken  out  of  Silver  Mines,  which  is  befpangled 
with  many  Particles  of  Silver  intermixed.  Gal.  Def. 

There  is  another  Argyritis ,  which  is  a  fort  of  Spuma  Argcnti , 
or  Litharge.  See  Spuma  Argenti. 

ARGYROCOME,  d^yv^oKoptn,  from  a.pyv?&,  Silver,  and 
xoyn,  Hair.  A  Species  of  Gnaphalium,  which  fee.  Blan- 
card. 

ARGYRODAMAS,  d%yv?oS'dy.&{,  from  d<tyv<><&.  Silver, 
and  S'&y.dco,  to  conquer.  A  kind  of  Talc,  of  the  Colour  of 
Silver,  that  will  not  yield  to  the  Force  of  the  Fire.  The  La¬ 
minae  hereof  fwallowed  adhere  to  the  Stomach,  Fauces,  and 
Throat,  and  endanger  an  Inflammation  of  thofe  Parts.  Ca- 
Jlellus. 

ARGYROGONIA,  apyufoyovta,  from  agyv foj,  Silver, 
and  yivoyett,  to  be  made  or  generated  of.  An  argentific  Seed, 
perfectly  digefted  from  a  Solution  of  Silver,  or  an  argentific 
Tincture  of  a  white  Colour,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Chryfcgonia 
is  the  aurific  Seed.  See  Chrysogonia.  Cajlellus. 

ARGYROPHORA,  d?yv?o<po?d,  from  ciqyv?o<,  Silver,  and 
to  bring.  The  Name  of  an  Antidote  in  Myrepfus ,  which 
feems  to  be  fo  called  on  account  of  its  Coftlinefs. 

ARGYROPCEIA,  d§yv$oroiittt  from  d$yvf&,  and  orotzu, 
to  make.  The  Art  of  making  Silver  out  of  more  imperfect  Me¬ 
tals  and  Minerals,  by  Means  of  the  Pliilofopher’s  Stone,  or  the 
Philofopher’s  Mercury,  or  the  argentific  Seed,  lpoken  of  before 
under  Argyrogonia,  which  fee,  Cajlellus. 

ARGYRUS,  dpyufof,  Silver. 

AP.GYROTROPHEMA,  dpyv^o\fo<pyiy.a.,  from  dpyvpoi. 
Silver,  and  rjo^,  Nutriment.  A  kind  of  Food  made  of  Milk, 


and  defigned  to  allay  the  Heat  of  the  Body,  and  to  moiften  it. 
Galen,  de  Succ. 

ARHEUMATISTOS,  d^zvydrwos,  from  a.  Negative,  and 
pzvya,  a  Defluxion.  An  Epithet  beftovv’d  on  the  external 
Parts,  and  elpecially  the  Joints,  while  they  are  free  from  gouty 
Rheums.  Cajlellus. 

ARIA,  Offic.  Aria  Theophrajli ,  Ger.  1146.  Emac.  1327. 
Aria  Ain't  effigie ,  folio  laniato ,  major ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  69.  S or¬ 
bits  Alpina ,  J.  B.  1.  65.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1459-  Sorbus  fylvejlris. 
Aria  Theophrajli  difla ,  Park.  Theat.  1421.  Mefpilus  Alni 
lanato  folio ,  major ,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  424.  Me¬ 
fpilus  Ain't  folio  fubtus  incano ,  Aria  Theophrajli  difia ,  Raii  Syn- 
op.  3.  453.  Mefpilus  Alpina ,  folio  Alni  lanato,  major,  Rupp. 
Flor.  Jen.  no.  Cratagus  Alpinus,  Alni  folio  incano,  Ejufd. 
Mefpilus  Alni  effigie ,  lanato  folio ,  mat  or,  C.  B.  Pin.  4a. 
THE  WHITE  BOAM-'FREE. 

It  grows  in  Woods  upon  rocky  Mountains,  and  flowers  in 
April.  The  Fruit  is  recommended  for  mitigating  Coughs,  and 
promoting  Expedtoration.  Dale. 

ARICYMON,  dtuvy.uv  (from  the  augmentative  Particle 
oejt,  which  is  never  read  but  in  Compofition,  and  nvza,  to  con¬ 
ceive)  in  Hippocrates  need  zrriKvtm^k,  is  explain’d  in  Galen’s 
Exegefis  by  ii  Ta.yf.ui  zye.6y.ccv  yzvoyzi'ti,  “  One  who  foon  con- 
“  ceives.”  ’ Aexx.6y.av ,  in  Hefychius,  is  expounded  by  iwuk- 
A nofl&,  “  Eafy  and  prompt  to  conceive.” 

ARIDA  MEDICAMENTA,  &&  <?dpy.aK a,  dry  Medi- , 
cines,  are  fuch  as  confift  of  Powders.  Aetius,  in  his  Tetrab.  2. 
Serm.  3.  has  a  good  long  Chapter,  Cap.  98.  wholly  on  dry 
Collyria  for  the  Eyes. 

ARIDITAS  Corporis,  a  Drynefs  of  the  Body.  See  Ma¬ 
rasmus.  Alfo  the  lanuginous  Superficies  of  the  Tops  of  the 
Hairs,  when  they  look  as  if  they  were  powder’d,  is  call’d  a 
Drynefs,  f&.o’ia.,  Gal.  Def.  Med.  There  is  alfo  an  Ariditas 
Lingua ,  Drynefs  of  the  Tongue,  a  common  Symptom  in  Fe¬ 
vers. 

ARIDUM,  The  fame  as  Siccum,  which  fee. 

ARIDURA,  a  total  Conf’umption,  or  Syderation,  as  they 
call  it,  of  the  Body  or  Members.  Ruland.  Johnfon. 

ARIES,  a  Ram.  The  Flefh  of  the  Ram  is  more  rank 
and  indigeftible  than  that  of  the  Sheep  or  Wether.  See 
Ovis. 

ARIGEOS,  detyzcoc,  from  a.  Negative,  and  ft ’y&.  Cold, 
in  Hippocrates ,  De  Rat.  Vift.  in  Morb.  acut.  fignifies  without 
Cold,  and  is  there  oppofed  to  dtia-Xmas,  which  is  from  a.  Nega¬ 
tive,  and  QdK'tr&,  Heat;  and'  denotes  the  Abfence  of  thatQua- 
lity. 

ARILLA,  yiyapTov.  The  fame  as  Gigarton,  which 
fee* 

ARIOBARZANIUM  Emplafrum.  The  Ariobarzanian. 
Plaifter.  The  Compofition  fee  under  the  Article  Abscessus. 

ARIS,  deti,  is  expounded  by  Galen,  in  his  Exegefis,  ov  yovov 
to  bfyavov,  dk\d  x)  (ibjdvn  Tit  kreo;  bvoya.fyy.zvti,  “  Not  only  ant 
tc  Inftrument,  but  an  Herb  fo  call’d  which  is  the  fame  as 
Arifarum  ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  a  fmall  kind  of  Arifarum. 

ARIS  ARUM,  Offic.  Arifarum  angufi folium  Diofcoridis 
forte,  C.  B.  Pin.  196.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  73.  Hift.  Oxon.  3. 
545.  Arifarum  anguf  folium,  Ger.  686.  Emac.  835.  J.  B.  2. 
787.  Chab.  258.  Ran  Hift.  2.  1211.  Arifarum  longifoliumy 
Park.  Theat.  375.  Arum  humile  anguf  folium,  piflillo  longijjimo 
tenui  infiexo  jnucronato,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  60. 
Arum  Scorzonera  folio ,  Elem.  Bot.  130.  Tourn.  Lift.  160. 
FRIERS-COWL. 

This  grows  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia. 

Diofcorides  fays  it  is  a  fmall  Plant,  with  a  Root  like  that  of 
the  Olive,  and  more  acrimonious  than  the  Arum,  which,  he 
fays,  flops  the  Progrefs  of  Noma ,  if  apply’d  to  them  by  way  of 
Cataplafm.  Of  this  Root  are  alfo  made  Collyria,  which  are 
effedlual  in  curing  Fiftulas.  By  Collyria  Diofcorides  does  not 
mean  what  we  callfo,  but  Tents  made  in  the  Shape  of  a  Colly- 
rium,  which  fee.  ■  It  corrupts  the  Pudendum  of  any  Animal 
whatever,  if  introduced  into  it.  Diofcorides ,  L.  1.  G.  198. 

It  heats,  dries,  incides,  opens,  abfterges,  and  digefts.  DaU 
from  Galen. 

ARISTA,  is  that  fharp-pointed  Needle  that  ftands  out  from 
the  Hulk  or  Hofe  of  a  Grain  of  Corn,  Grafs,  &c.  and  is 
call’d  Awn,  or  Beard.  Miller’s  Dictionary. 

ARISTALTH^EA,  dej^ah^cuct,  trom  aet excellent, 
and  ukdeua.,  the  Marfhmallow.  A  Name  beftow’d  on  the 
Althaa ,  or  Marfhmallow,  for  its  Virtues. 

ARISTARCHI  Antidotus  Paulina.  An  Antidote  of  Ari- 
farchus  call’d  Paulina  ;  the  Preparation  of  which  you  have  in 
Aetius ,  Tetrab.  2.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  65. 

ARISTEAS.  A  Phyfician  of  Rhodes ,  Author  of  one  of 
thofe  Antidotes  in  Myrepfus,  which  are  call’d  Acharyli.  The 
Reafon  of  this  Name  fee  under  Achariston. 

ARISTI  Etnplajt  rum  nigrum.  "I  lie  black  Plaifter  of  Ariflus , 
a  famous  Surgeon  in  Scribonius  Largus,  Cap.  80.  It  is  the  lame 
as  the  Tetrapharmacum. 

API- 
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AiUSTIONIS  Machinamentum.  A  Machint  for  rcftoring 
Luxations,  invented  by  Arif  ion  ;  but  feems  to  be  no  more  than 
an  Improvement  of  the  Glojfocomum  ot  Nymphiodorus.  Onbaf 

de  ^^qGENIS  Malagma.  A  Malagma  for  the  Bones 
and  Nerves,  invented  by  Arjh genes  j  the  Compofxtion  of  it  is 

deferib’d  by  Celfus,  Lib.  $.  Lap-  ib.  , 

ARISTGLOCHIA,  Birthwort.  Of  this  celebrated  Plant 
there  are  many  Species  taken  Notice  of  by  Botanic  Authors,  as 

Arifolochia  longa ,  Offic.  &  Dod.  Lob.  J.  B.  Longa  vera, 
C.  E.  Park.  Altera  radice  pcllicis  crajfitudine,  Caefalp.  ’Aexro- 
doyU  [jmpj.,  Diofc.  Arifolochia  longa  Italica  five  mafcula. 

The  Roots  of  this  Birthwort  are  large  and  long,  often  as 
thick  as  one’s  Wrift,  and  a  Foot  long,  without  Fibres  till 
towards  the  Bottom,  fending  forth  numerous  fquare  Branches, 
two  Foot  high  or  more  ;  on  which  grow  alternately,  at  the 
Joints,  yellowilh- green  Leaves,  fomewhat  like  the  Leaves  of 
Ivy,  o’r  rather  thofe  of  black  Briony,  on  pretty  long  Foot- 
ftalks  :  From  the  fettingon  thefe  arife  the  Flowers,  one  at  each 
Leaf,  which  is  made  of  one  long  and  hollow  Tube,  with  a  long 
Flap  at  the  End,  of  a  brownifh-yellow  Colour,  growing  on 
Foot-ftalks,  half  an  Inch  long,  which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
Pear-fafhion’d  Fruit,  as  big  as  a  Walnut,  containing  fiattifh, 
broad,  roundifh,  brown  Seed. 

It  grows  in  Italy ,  Spain ,  and  the  Southern  Parts  of  France , 

and  flowers  in  May.  . 

This  Root  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is  efteem’d  excellent  in 
promoting  the  Lochia ,  or  Child-bed  Evacuations  of  Women, 
after  the  Foetus  and  Secundines  are  expell’d.  It  is  found  in 
Sicily ,  in  Spain ,  and  in  Narbon  in  France.  In  Germany  it  is 
only  found  in  fome  Gardens.  It  is  beft  when  of  a  very  clofe 
Texture,  hard,  entirely  free  from  Worms  ;  externally  of  a 
areyifh,  and  internally  of  a  yellowifh  Colour. 

Arifolochia  rotunda ,  vera  &  major ,  Offic.  Rotunda ,  Matth. 
Dod.  Lob.  J.  B.  • Vera ,  Trag.  Cam.  Prima ,  Caefalp.  Rotunda 
Vulgar  tor,  Park.  Rotunda  fore  ex  purpura  nigro ,  C.  B.  Malum 
terra?,  Gaz.  &  Larg.  Arijlolochium ,  Hipp.  Arijl.  rotunda  Ita¬ 
lica  five  foe  mina.  Paracelfus  calls  it  the  great  Matrix-root , 
becaufe  it  refembles  the  Matrix  of  Women.  Its  Flower  alfo, 
as  is  Paid,  bears  an  exa&  Refemblance  to  the  Uterus. 

The  Root  of  this  Arifolochia  is  thick  and  roundifh,  hard  and 
tuberous,  of  a  brownifh  Colour  without,  and  yellow  within,  of 
a  very  bitter  Tafte.  The  Stalks  grow  to  the  Height  of  the 
former,  fquare,  and  weak  ;  the  Leaves  are  fomewhat  rounder, 
and  grow  on  very  fhort  Foot-ftalks,  which  feem  to  encompafs 
the  Branches  :  The  Flowers  are,  in  Shape,  like  the  former,  but 
of  a  dark-purplifh  Colour  on  the  Infide  ;  the  bruit  is  like  wife 
of  the  fame  Bignefs  with  that,  but  more  round.  This  grows  in 
the  fame  warm  Countries,  and  flowers  about  the  fame  time. 

Arijlolochia  adult erina,  five  rotunda  vulgaris,  Offic.  &  Trag. 
Cam.  Radix  cava  major,  Dod.  Cluf.  Cava  herbariorum,  Lob. 
Fumaria  altera,  Matth.  Tuberofa  five  bulbofa,  radice  cava,  major , 
C  B.  Radice  cava,  fore  purpura feente,  J.  B.  Radice  cava  major , 
Lore  cameo.  Park.  Bulbofa  fpuria  fore,  purpurea  &  alba,  radice 
cava,  J.  G.  Volkham.  Flor.  Pfeudojumana  bulbofa,  A.  ft. 
Rivin.  Pifolochia  concava ,  Fuchf.  Capnos  phragmites,  Pirn. 
juoorvos  pf'SA lEov'icis.  Capnos  chelidonia ,  Lonicer.  Capnos  bul¬ 
bofa,  Capnicium  chelidonium,  Capnos  latifolia ,  Pjeudarifto- 
lochia,  pes  gallinaceus. 

It  grows  naturally  in  moift  and  fhady  Places  ;  and  is  alfo 
found  in  Hedges,  Vineyards,  and  fhady  Forefts.  It  is  alfo 
to  be  met  with  in  fome  Mountains,  from  whence  it  is  trans¬ 
planted  into  Gardens.  The  Root  is  externally  of  a  greyifh,  and 
internally  of  a  yellowifn-dark  Colour,  entirely  hollow,  and 
bitter  to  the  Tafte. 

Arifolochia  longa  nofras,  Offic.  Tenuis,  Koker.  Cat.  Hort. 
Med.  Harmel.  Longa,  Trag.  Matth.  Longa  vulgaris.  Cam.  Sa- 
racenica,  Ger.  Dod.  Clematitis  re  ft  a,  C.  B.  Clematitis  vulga¬ 
ris,  J.  B.  Arif,  altera  radice  tenui,  Caefalp.  Ne^oAoyjci  xAh  y.ct- 
Firis,  Diof.  This  Herb  refembles  the  true  Arifolochia  longa  in 
every  refpeCt,  except  that  it  bears  P  lowers  that  are  yellow,  or 
of  a  brownifh  Black.  It  is  found  in  a  great  many  Places  in 
Germany,  France ,  and  Spain.  In  Germany  it  grows  wild,  and 
is  tranfpianted  into  Gardens  ;  but  is  of  no  Ufe. 

T  he  Root  of  this  Birthwort  is  much  fraaller  and  flenderer, 
than  the  firft  or  long  Birthwort,  running  and  fpreading  much  in 
the  Earth  :  The  Stalks  are  firmer,  and  grow  more  ereCt ;  and 
whereas  the  two  former  have  but  one  Flower  at  a  Leaf,  this  has 
three  or  four,  lefts  than  the  other,  but  of  the  fame  Colour  ;  the 
Fruit  likewife  is  bigger,  and  the  Leaves  larger  and  broader. 

Arijlolochia  hao  always  been  had  in  great  Efteem  ;  for  which 
Reufon  Apuleius,  L.  de  Virt.  Herb.  Cap.  19.  and  Oribafus,  de 
Her  bar*  &  Simp  lie.  Virtute,  L.  1.  C.  5.  tell  us,  that  Phyiicians 
cannot  praCtife  their  Art  fuccefsfully  without  it.  In  Apothe¬ 
caries  Shops,  the  Arijlolochia  longa,  (3  rotunda,  are  principally 
ufed.  They  are  of  a  warrn,^  drying,  opening,  fubtile,  purify¬ 
ing,  and  healing  Nature.  I  hey  are  principally  ufed  in  Dif- 
cafgs  of  the  Head,  Lungs,  Liver,  and  Womb.  They  purge 


and  chain  the  Cerebellum  of  cold  Humours,  and  are  of  remaik- 
able  Efficacy  in  Epilepfies  arifing  from  the  Uterus,  Sam.  S chon- 
born.  Man.  Med.  Praft.  They  are  alfo  good  in  Palfies  and  the 
Cramp  ;  they  diflodge  the  grofs  Humours  of  the  Breaft  and 
Lungs  ;  and  greatly  relieve  thofe  who  labour  under  Diforders  of 
the  Lungs,  Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova,  Lib.  2.  Breviar.  Praft. 
Joh.  Fernel.  L.  5.  Meth.  Med.  They  alio  afford  Relief  to 
Afthmatic  Patients,  liier.  Reufncr.  Obf.  Med.  151.  In  the 
Afthmatico-lcorbutic,  and  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  Coughs, 
they  fortify  the  Stomach,  kill  Worms,  remove  ObftruCt ions  of 
the  Liver  and  Spleen,  diflolve  coagulated  Blood,  carry  off  Quo¬ 
tidian  Fevers,  joh.  Steph.  Strobelberg.  Rented.  Seng,  pro  Cur. 
Feb.  Introd.  They  cure  the  Dropfy  and  Cachexy,  reftore  the 
Menfes  when  obftruCted,  expel  the  dead  Foetus  and  After¬ 
birth.  The  Root  alfo  of  the  Arifolochia  longa^  if  tied  to  a 
Woman’s  Thigh,  is  faid  to  haften  Delivery,  Lud.  Merc.  L.  3. 
de  Midi er.  Ajfeft.  Cap.  8.  Gf  Lib.  4.  Cap.  3.  They  are  very 
ferviceable  for  the  necellary  Purgation  of  the  Matrix  after  Deli¬ 
very  :  They  alfo  allay  exceffive  Pains,  of  the  Womb  after  Child¬ 
birth.  They  cleanfe  and  cure  internal  Ulcers,  Wounds,  and 
inveterate  Runnings,  efpecially  of  the  Pudenda.  They 
deftroy  fungous  Flefh  about  the  Lips  of  Wounds.  Their  Pow¬ 
der  corrodes  and  waftes  av/ay  mortify’d  Flefh,  either  in  Ulcers* 
or  in  Fiftulas,  Gabr.  Fallop.  L.  2.  Secret ,  P.  M.  214.  P.  Bajr. 
Lib.  1 6.  Pr.  C.  5.  Adr.  Toll.  Comment,  ad  Prax.  Aur.  jo.  Stocker , 
L.  1.  C.  16.  “  Simon  Pauli,  only  with  the  Powder  of  Arifo- 
“  lochia  longa,  boil’d  in  the  Water  of  Paul’s  Betony,  and  ap- 
“  ply’d  in  a  Linen  Cloth,  in  tire  Space  of  a  few  Days  happily 
<e  confolidated  a  malignant  Ulcer,  which  a  Surgeon  had  in  vain 
“  attempted  to  cure  for  the  Courfe  of  a  whole  Year.”  They 
purify  the  Skin,  diffipate  Blotches  and  the  Itch,  extraCt  noxious 
Matter  from  Wounds  or  Ulcers,  if  the  Juice  of  the  Herb,  or 
its  Powder,  are  apply ’d  to  them. 

The  Arifolochia  rotunda  is  poffefs’d  of  a  Quality,  by  which 
it  cleanfes  the  Filth  of  the  Ears,  and  ftrengthens  the  Hearing. 
Matth.  Grad.  Pr.  P.  1.  C,  34.  It  alfo  opens  internal  Abfcefies. 
They  are  alfo  good  againft  Poifons,  and  venomous  Bites,  Cicero 
de  Divinat.  1.  Cap.  10.  They  are  alfo  good  in  the  Plague, 
and  refift  Putrefaction  ;  as  Myrrh  alfo  does,  Joan.  VochJ.de 
Colonia ,  Tr.  1.  de  Pefe,  Cap.  14.  M.  Unz.  Antidot.  pefileni. 
L.  2.  ’Tis  alfo  for  this  Reafon  they  are  added  to  the  Thcriaca. 
The  Powder  of  the  Arifolochia  rotunda  is  very  fuccefsfully  given 
in  Cardialgias,  and  in  Diforfters  of  the  Heart  and  Stomach, 
mix’d  with  Sugar  of  Rofes ;  ,as  alfo  in  a  poach’d  Egg,  or  any 
other  convenient  Vehicle,  Joh.  Camer.  in  Hort.  Med.  p.  'll. 
For  “  this  Root  is  moft  friendly  to  the  Stomach,  reftores  its 
cc  Ferment,  affifts  Concoction,  and  powerfully  diffipates  the 
“  Malignity  of  the  Humours.  The  Arifolochia  longa  is  alfo 
“  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  removing  Pains  of  the  Stomach.” 
Gualt.  Bruel.  in  Prax.  Med.  G.  H.  Velfch.  Phil.  1.  Exot.  Curat. 
&  Obfer.  439.  The  Rotunda,  according  to  Sennertus,  L.  5. 
Inf.  Med.  P.  I.  S.  1.  P.  4.  &  J.  Heurn.  L.  2.  Meth.  ad 
Prax.  C.  8.  opens  internal  Abfceffes.  The  Root  is  alfo  excel¬ 
lent  in  Clyfters,  exhibited  to  epileptic  and  apople&ic  Patients. 
The  diftill’d  Water  of  the  Arif  olochia  longa  is  good  for  the 
Gout  and  the  Cramp,  removes  Belly-aches,  cures  beginning 
Dropfies,  the  Jaundice,  the  Falling-ficknefs,  Rheumatic  Pains, 
and  Fevers.  It  cures  Fiftulas  in  Ano ,  and  other  Diforders  of  the 
genital  Parts  of  Men  and  Women.  It  is  alfo  excellent  in  the 
Plague.  The  ExtraCf  of  the  Root  of  the  Arijlolochia  rotunda 
is  alfo  excellent  for  Oppreffions  of  the  Breaft,  and  for  thofe 
who  labour  under  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  j  in  which  Cafes  the 
following  Pills  may  be  given : 

Take  of  the  beft  Gum  Ammoniac,  reduced  to  Powder,  one 
Dram  ;  well  prepar’d  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  one  Scruple ; 
mix  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  ExtraCf  of  the  Root 
of  the  Arijlolocbia  rotunda  vera,  and  make  fixty-fix  Pub, 
which  Ihake  in  any  proper  Veffel,  along  with  the  Powder 
of  the  Root  of  Florentine  Orrice.  Of  thefe  let  the  Patient 
take  eleven  for  a  Dofe.  Or, 

Take  of  the  beft  Gum  Ammoniac,  reduced  to  Powder,  one 
Dram  and  an  half ;  Root  of  the  Arifolochia  rotunda ver a, 
reduced  to  Powder,  half  a  Dram  ;  blowers  oi  Su  p  ur, 
half  a  Scruple:  Mix  with  a  lufficient  Quantity  or  tie 
Extract  of  the  Roots  of  Elecampane  and  Arijlolochia  lotun 
da  vera,  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Scurvy-grafs.  M*1  c  Y 

fix  Pills,  and  lhake  them  in  a  Veffel,  along  wit  i  t  e 

Powder  of  Liquorice-root.  Let  eleven  ot  thee  e  a 
in  the  Morning  falling. 

Arifolochia  alfo  effedually  corrects  and  removes  all  Corrup¬ 
tions,  and  Putrefactions  ot  the  Body,  and  anfwers  t  e  j 
Intentions  that  the  ExtraCt  of  Angelica  does,  Jo.  an. .  )  1  » 
L.  4.  Antidotdr.  C.  3.  We  may  alfo  ufe  a  Decode,  ot  the 
Arid  olochia  rotunda  vera  in  fcorbutic  Coughs.  erne  tus,  ^  ^ 
Dijpcnjat.  fcf  Meth.  Med.  L.  7.p.  M.  1246.  orders  Puls,  nu 
of  the  Root  of  Arijlolochia,  for  Epilepfies,  tor  the  Lame,^^ 
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f  rh  as  labour  under  Diforders  of  the  Lungs,  for  old  Coughs, 
(Ohllru&ions  of  the  Spleen  and  Liver,  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys, 
m  ftruCtions  of  the  Menfes,  Expulfton  of  the  dead  foetus,  and. 
V  After-birth.  Its  diftill’d  Oil  is  highly  commended  for  faci- 
Mvery,  in  Bpbm.  N.  C. &J.  2.  Ann.  3  OU.  ac7. 

A  fmaTl  Nofe-gav  made  of  Arifitolochia  accelerates  the  Menles. 

It  alfo  brings  away  the  Foetus  and  Secundines,  J.  FeYnel.  L.  6. 
Meth.  M.  C.  9.  '  The  Arijiolochia  longa  vulgaris  is  an  admi- 
nhle  Ro©t,  if  mix’d  with  Unguentum  Populeum ,  in  the  blind 
Hemorrhoids,  'Job.  JP  ittich .  Vade  Ale  cum ,  P.  AI.  34*  * 
Ari/lolochia  burnt,  andapply’d  to  the  Hemorrhoids,  puts  a  Stop 

m  diem,  7*  Gr^l.Pradl.  C.  2.  P.  20.  The  Quintcf- 

fence  of  the  Arijiolochia  rotunda  throughly  cures  any  Ample 
Wounds  within  tire  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours,  and  fooner  ; 
fo  that  its  Effe&s  feem  altogether  miraculous,  and  beyond  the 
Powers  of  Nature.  It  alfo  cures  deep  and  compound  Wounds 
fo  quickly,  that  a  Miracle  rather  feems  to  be  wrought*  than  a 
Cure  perform’d  by  it.  It  is  fucccfsfully  given  to  fuch  as  have 
fallen  from  Heights,  or  are  in  a  languifhing  State  of  Health  ; 
and  alfo  to  fuch  as  have  received  internal  Wounds.  It  difculles 
and  ditfolves  grumous  Concretions  of  Blood  in  the  Stomach,  or 
in  any  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  Barthol.  Zorn,  Botanolog. 

Apuleius  gives  a  whimfical  Receipt,  attended  with  many  fu per- 
ftitious  Ceremonies,  for  difinchanting  thofe  who  are  render’d 
impotent.  It  conftfts.in  walking  die  Patient  with  a  Deco&ion 
of  what  he  calls  Leontipoiion ,  and  a  fubfequent  Fumigation 
Vt'ith  the  Herb  Arijiolochia. 

The  Serpent  aria  Virginia,  which  fee,  is  a  Species  of 
Arijiolochia. 

By  the  Chymical  Analyfis,  it  yields  a  great  deal  of  acid  Li¬ 
quors,  Oil,  and  Earth,  a  little  urinous  Spirit,  and  no  volatile 
concrete  Salt.  •  Its  fix’d  Salt  gives  no  TinCture  of  Yellow  to  the 
Solution  of  Sublimate  ;  whence  we  may  conjecture,  that  the 
Salt  of  the  Arijiolochia  is  much  the  fame  as  the  Salt  of  Coral 
would  be*  if  one  pour’d  more  Acid,  upon  it  than  is  fufficient  to 
faturate  the  Coral :  Befides  this,  the  Salt  of  the  Arijiolochia 
contains  a  little  Sal  Ammonia c,  and  is  involv’d  in  a  great  deal  of 
Sulphur.  Martyr? s  Tournefort. 

ARISTON,  dexov,  Dinner.  ’Ae«r5>,  “  to  dine,”  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates  vrie.1  d pp^.  injp.  is  oppofed  to  ^ovooijieiv,  “  to  eat  but  once 

a  Day;”  which  was  at  Supper-time.  Thofe  who  eat  twice 
a  Day,  'took  their  Arijlon ,  or  Dipner,  three  Hours  after  Sun- 

nkAriJlon  magnum  &  parvum ,  according  to  Avifiema ,  are  Re¬ 
medies  prepar’d  againft  a  Phthifis,  Pains  in  the  Belly,  mix’d 
Fevers  c, 

aristophaneion,  dLt'soqciveiov.  The  Name  of  an 

emollient  Plaifter,  which  confifts  of  four  Pounds  of  Pitch,  two 
Pounds  of  Apochyma,  (fee  Zopissa)  one  Pound  of  Wax,  an 
Ounce  of  Opopanax,  and  half  a  Pint  of  Vinegar.  G or r ecus , 

from  P.  ZFginet.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  17.  v  ,, 

ARITHMOS,  Jetbpof,  Number.  Aei&poi  tcov  v*cw/.aruv, 
in  Hippoc.  de  Rat.  Via.  in  Mofb.  acuU  fignify  the  numerical 
Differences  of  Difeafes  in  Individuals,  by  which  the  Cnidian 
Phyficians  diftinguifh’d  and  number  d  Dileales.  d  he  Paflage 
runs  5/E viol  q  r«f  dej&pxi  Starts  tcov  yKcrM/zaW  ad<pa.  eSUnv/a 
■qejjliv,  «x  op&»f  1^4^  ‘  “  Some,  endeavouring  to  give  us  a 
‘‘clear  Account  of  the  Numbers  (numerical  Differences)  of 
“  each  Difeafe,  have  fhewn  themfelves  miftaken.”  This  Place 
to  me  feems  very  well  clear’d  by Erotian,  when  he  fays,  'AesQpvf, 
TO.  lvo(J.et\ct  «t»  k&k£-  “  He  calls  the  Names  Arithmi  ;  ”  for 
the  Names  of  Difeafes,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifh’d  and 
number’d  according  to  their  Differences,  are  plainly  hinted  at ; 
and  therefore  Hippocrates  fubjoins,  Mbt  »ut 6  0  vka\ ipa  JVW 
ttvcu,  « v  courd  ovopa.  ky  &■  “  Nor  takes  it  for  the  fame  Dif- 

“  eafe,  unlefs  it  be  call’d  by  the  fame  Name.” 

1  ARLADA,  Arladar.  Realgar  burnt,  or  calcin’d. 
Cajlellus. 

ARLES  CRUDUM,  in  Paracelfus ,  are  Drops  falling  in 
June,  efpecially  by  Night ;  otherwife  call’d  Hydatis.  Par  ace  If. 
de  Grad.  &  Comp. 

ARMALA,  in  P.  ZEginet.  Lib.  7.  the  fame  as  Harmala , 
Harmela  or  Wild  Rue.  See  Harm  el  A. 

ARMARIUM  UNGUENTUM,  oirKoyeurpa.  See 

Hoplochrisma. 

ARMATURA,  Arab.  Abges.  The  fame  as  Amnios, 
which  fee.  Cajlellus.  f 

ARME,  aipt'.n,  from  to  adapt,  figniftes,  according  to 
Erotian,  every  Coalition  of  Wounds  in  general  j  but  in  Galen’ s 
Exegefis,  it  is  particularly  apply’d  to  the  Suture  of  the  Head. 
yAPpi,  in  Hefychius  9  denotes  the  joining  together,  or  framing 
the  Parts  of  the  Body. 

ARMENA,  TO,  dpy.iva,  in  Hippocrates,  fignify  the  Inftru- 
ments,  with  all  the  Apparatus,  neceffary  for  an  Operation  in 
Surgery.  In  Lib.  de  Rat.  Via.  in  Morb.  a  cut.  id  apptva.  in- 
'  eludes  all  the  Apparatus  for  Bathing  and  Hefychius  expounds 
nda. fys.vet,  in  general,  by  t dvet*  71  v&ypa,  iornh- 

/««•  “  Such  Things  as  are  convenient  for  the  Performance  of 
“  any  Work  we  are  about.” 

ARMENA  Bolus.  See  Bolus. 

V  0  l.  L 
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ARMENIACA  MALUS,  Preccocia ,  Offic.  Armeniacd 
Malus  major,  Ger.  1260.  Emac.  14481  Armeniaca,  Malus 
Armcniaca,  Mont.  37.  Malus  Armeniaca  major ,  Park.  Pa rad; 
579.  Jonf.  Dendr.  74.  Armeniaca  Mala  majora,  C.  B.  Pin. 
442.  J.  B.  1.  167.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1514-  Mala  Armeniacd j 
Chab,  11.  Armeniaca  frufiu  majori,  nucleo  amtiro ,  Fourm 
Infl.  623.  Elem.  Bor.  495.  Armeniaca  Malus ,  firudiu  majori 
ex  lutco  rubefeente,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  59.  Boerh; 
Ind.  A.  2.  242.  THE  APRICOCK-TREE. 

This  Tree  is  fo  well  known,  that  a  flight  Dcfcriptioh  of  it 
is  fufficient :  It  has  broad,  round  Leaves,  pointed  at  the  End; 
The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  Plums,  of  a  white 
Colour.  The  Fruit  is  round,  and  fomewhat  flat-flded,  with  a 
Sinus  running  on  one  Side  from  Head  to  Stalk  ;  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour,  with  a  Blufh  of  Red  ;  when  ripe,  ealily  parting  from 
the  Stone,  which  is  fmooth  like  a  Plum-ftone,  flattifh,  with 
three  prominent  fharp  Ridges  on  one  Side,  with  a  bitterifh 
Kernel  within.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  the  bruit  not 
being  ripe  till  after  Midlummer. 

Apricocks  are  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Medicine  ;  but  are  eatefi 
as  other  Summer  Fruits,  being  pleafant  and  grateful  to  the  Sto-* 
mach.  They  are  frequently  preferv’d  with  Sugar  ;  and  of  thd 
Kernels,  infufed  in  Brandy,  is  made  the  famous  Cordial  call  d 
Ratafia.  Miller’s  Bot.  Ojfi. 

Lemery  adds,  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Apricocks  ;  the  fifft  of 
which  are  pulpy,  alrnoft  round,  and  grow  as  big  as  a  fmall  Peachy 
flat  on  the  Sides,  one  of  which  is  of  a  dark  Red,  and  the  other 
yellowifh.  The  Pulp  is  tender,  pleafant,  and  of  a  good  Smell; 
It  contains  a  very  hard  and  flat  Stone,  wherein  there  is  a  bitter 
Kernel. 

The  fecond  differs  from  the  firft,  in  that  they  are  of  a  morb 
whitifli  Colour,  and  that  the  Kernel  is  fweet; 

The  third  are  fmaller  than  the  others,  but  not  fo  Well  tailed, 
and  of  a  yellowifh  Colour.  T  hefe  lafl  grow  upon  a  Free  that 
is  not  cultivated  like  the  reft.  In  chuflng  your  Apricocks,  take 
thofe  that  are  pulpy,  large,  well-colour  d,  and  well-tafted. 

They  moiften,  create  an  Appetite,  provoke  Urine,  are  a 
Cordial,  Peroral,  and  promote  Expectoration.  An  lnfufioit 
of  Apricocks  is  look’d  upon  to  be  good  to  allay  the  Heat  of  fe¬ 
vers  :  They  alfo  fay,  that  the  Kernel  of  an  Apricock  kills  the 

Worms.  ,  - 

Apricocks  fill  the  Stomach  with  ^Vind,  and  eaflly  cofrupt 
there  ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  moderately  taken. 

Thev  contain  an  indifferent  Quantity  of  Oil  and  effefitial 
Salt,  and  much  Phlegm. 

They  are  good,  in  hot  Weather,  for  young  People  that  have 
good  Stomachs,  and  of  a  bilious  and  fanguine  Complexion. 

Apricocks  are  Fruits  of  an  agreeable  Tafte,  and  ufed  more 
for  Pleafure  than  Health.  They  cool  and  moiften,  becaufe 
they  contain  much  Phlegm,  intermix'd  with  a  great  Quantity 
of  acid,  effential  Salt  ;  and  are  fit  to  allay  the  violent  Motion 
of  the  Fluids  ;  yet  they  create  an  Appetite,  becaufe  this  acid 
Salt  lightly  pricks  the  Sides  of  the  Stomach. 

In  the  mean  time,  People  ought  to  be  cautious  of  this  fort  of 
Food,  which  contains  a  vifeous  and  thick  Juice;  and  fome- 
times,  in  the  very  firft  Paflages,  Caufes  Wind  and  crude  Hu¬ 
mours. 

They  prefer1  ve  Apricocks,  to  render  them  more  pleafing  td 
the  Tafte,  and  that  they  may  keep  the  longer.  Being  thus 
order’d,  they  are  the  lefs  injurious,  becaufe  their  vifeous  Phlegm 
is  rarefy’d  by  the  Sugar  and  Boiling.  They  are  alfo  more  pe£to- 
ral  than  raw  Apricocks ;  for,  befides  the  oily  and  embaraffing 
Parts  naturally  contain’d  in  them,  the  Sugar,  wherewith  they 
are  preferved,  fupplies  them  with  other  Qualities  proper  to 
mitigate  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Humours  in  the  Bread; 

You  may  extradl  an  Oil  out  of  them  good  for  Noife  in  the 
Ears,  for  Deafnefs,  and  eaftng  the  Piles.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

The  Summer  Fruits,  when  crude  and  unripe,  are  extremely 
pernicious,  and  productive  of  various  Diforders  l,  but  when  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  wholfome  or  medicinal  j 
as,  in  this  State,  they  furnifh  a  faponaceous  Juice,  capable  of 
refolving  Obftruaions.  But  as  our  Climate  feldom  ripens  thefe 
to  Perfection,  it  is  prudent  to  boil,  bake,  or  piefeive  them  ; 
becaufe  the  Heat  ripens  them  more,  arid  deftroys  their  elaftic 
Air,  which  is  fometimes  troublefome  on  the  Stomacn. 

ARMENUS  LAPIS.  _  _  „ 

Lapis  Armenus,  Offic*  Calc;  Muf.  4^/  Greoir.  Pia4e£to 
76.  Schrod.  346.  Worm.  66.  Charlt.  Foil'.  27.  Lapis  Ar± 
menus  OJficinarum ,  Woodw.  Att.  Tom.  1.  P.  195.  N.  26; 
Lapis  Armenus,  Boet.  292.  Matth.  1352;  Armenium ,  Schw. 
-266  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  351.  Axutum,  five  cceruleunt 
Fofile,  Mer.  Pin.  218.  ARMENIAN  STONE,  per  JVood- 
wardum,  COPPER  ORE  OF  A  SKY  OR  PALE-BLUE 
COLOUR. 

The  Armenian  Stone  is  epake,  with  green,  blue,  or  biacicim 
Spots  fmooth,  and  marked  like  the  Azure  Stone,  with  gold- 
cofoured  Specks,  and  friable.  There  is  indeed  but  very  little 
Difference  between  the  two  Stones,  they  being  often  found  in 
the  fame  Glebe,  and  ufed  indifferently  for  each  other,  as  having 

the  fame  Virtues;  only  the  Armenian  Stone  is  more  ftiorigly 
“  y  purgative* 
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purgative.  It  is  given  from  fix  Grains  to  a  Scruple ;  and,  cx" 
ternally  ufed,  it  is  detergent,  with  fome  Degree  of  Acrimony 
and  Stypticity.  It  is  very  feldom  ufed  in  Phyfic ;  but  the  1  ainters 
employ  it  in  making  a  beautiful  blue  Colour,  with  a  gieeniih 

Call:.  Geoffrey.  . 

Alexander  Trallianus  prefers  the  Lapis  Armenus  to  white 

Hellebore,  as  a  Purge,  in  melancholy  Cafes. 

ARMERIA,  Lychnis  fore  lacmiato ,  Mont.  Ind.  37.  Arme~ 
rius  pratenfis ,  Ger.  480.  Emac.  600.  Armerius  fylvejlris , 
Merc.  Bot.  1.  21.  Phyt.  Brit.  10.  Armor  aria  pratenfis  mas , 
Mer.  Pin.  11.  Lychnis  plumaria  fylvejlris  f implex ,  Park. 
Parad.  253.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1000.  Synop.  3.  338.  Lychnis 
■pratenfis,  fore  laciniato  fmplici ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  537.  Tourn. 
Inft.  336.  Elem.  Bot.  281.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  213.  Dill.  Cat. 
Gifti  bg.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  92.  Buxb.  200.  Caryophyllus 
pratenfis ,  laciniato  fore  fmplici ,  five  Flos  Cuculi ,  C.  B.  Fin. 
210.  F7w  Cuculi ,  Odontis  quibufdam ,  J.  B.  3.  347.  -F/w 
Cuculi,  Odontitis  Plinii ,  Chab.  445.  MEADOW-PINK. 

It  crows  in  watry  Places,  and  flowers  in  Tkfoy  ;  the  Mowers 
are  in  Ufe.  It  is  a  good  Alexipharmic,  and  commended  againft 
Poifon.  Dale. 

ARMILLA,  that  circular  Ligament  which  comprehends  all 
that  Multiplicity  of  Tendons  which  belong  to  the  whole  Hand 
within  a  Circle  in  the  Region  of  the  Carpus,  and  is  eafy  to  be 
divided  into  feveral  others  ;  for  which  Reafon  fome  make  two 
of  them,  one  encompaffing  the  Infide  of  the  Carpus,  which  is 
broad  and  ftrong,  and  holds  together  all  the  Tendons  of  the 
Mufculi  Flexores  ;  the  other,  on  the  Back  of  the  Carpus,  con- 
lifts  of  fix  leffer  ones  connefted  to  one  another,  and  rolled 
about  the  Mufculi  Extenfores,  like  fo  many  Rings.  Cafcllus. 

ARMONIACUM,  the  fame  as  Ammoniacum,  which 
fee. 

ARMORACIA,  Offic.  Schrod.  Raphatius  fylvejlris,  Ger. 
185.  Emac.  240.  Rapiftrum  album  articulatum.  Park.  Theat. 
863.  Raii  Hift.  1.  805.  Rapijirum  fore  albo, ftliqud  articulatd , 
C.  B.  Pin.  95.  Rapiftrum  fore  albo ,  Mer.  Pin.  103.  Ra- 
pifrum  fore  Eruca:  foliis ,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  64*  Phyt.  Biit.  103. 
Rapiftrum  fore  albo Jlriato,  Sinapi  agrefc  album  Trago,  J.  B.  2. 
852.  Rapiftrum  fore  albo  Jlriato,  Chab.  273.  Raphanifrnm 
fore  albo  Jlriato,  filiqua  articulatd  friatd  minor  e ,  Hift.  Oxon. 
2.  266.  Tourn.  Inft.  230.  Elem.  Bot.  197.  Boerh.  Ind.  A. 
2.  21.  Dill.  Cat.  GifT.  1 16.  Raphaniftrum  ftliqud  articulatd 
glabra ,  majore  iA  minore ,  Raii  Synop.  3.  296.  WILD  RA¬ 
DIS  H.  . 

It  grows  amongft  Corn,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  Root 
is  in  Ufe.  It  warms  and  dries.  It  incides  mucilaginous  tar- 
tareous  Concretions  ;  it  attenuates,  refolves,  opens  ObftruHions 
of  the  Vifcera,  is  diuretic,  lithontriptic,  and  antifcorbutic. 
Dale  from  Schrod. 

ARMORUM  PUGNA,  a  fort  of  Gymnaftics.  This  kind 
of  Exercife,  lays  Oribafus  from  Antyllus. ,  was  not  in  Ufe 
among  the  Antients  as  a  Remedy,  but  was  invented  by  the 
Romans ,  principally  with  a  Defign  to  promote  the  military  Art, 
and  is  now  received  among  the  Gymnaftics. 

The  Patient,  who  is  fuppofed  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  Duel, 
puts  on  military  Armour,  and  engages  with  an  Adverfary,  or 
fights  againft  a  Pillar. 

This'Exercife  is  proper  to  render  the  Body  more  fit  for  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  increafe  Flefh  ;  but  it  tends  to  make  the  Flefh 
foft  and  loofe,  and  is  noxious  to  the  Head,  which  fuffers  as 
well  on  account  of  its  being  fo  clofely  ftreightened  and  covered 
with  the  Cap  and  Helmet,  as  by  the  Weight  with  which  it  is 
oppreffed.  But  this  fort  of  Gymnaftics  mightily  profeffes  and 
promifes  to  procure  us  the  Benefits  of  a  long  Breath,  and  Firm- 
nefs  of  Body,  fince  they  who  are  inur’d  to  it  may  very  well 
bear  any  other  Exercife  that  requires  much  Breath.  Oribaf. 
Med.  Coll.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  36. 

ARMUTHEUS  LAPIS,  corruptly  written  for  Arme- 
nius  Lapis,  by  Nechepfus.  AetiusTetrab.  1.  Scrm.i.  Cap. 
47. 

ARNABO,  a  Name  for  Zedoary.  See  Zedoaria. 

ARNACIS,  d^vctKK,  in  Hippocrates  ond  amKvtxn^,  is  a 
Lambfkin  with  the  Wool. 

ARNALDIA,  the  Name  of  a  malignant,  flow,  and  chro¬ 
nical  Difeafe,  formerly  pretty  common  in  England,  and  ufually 
attended  with  an  Alopecia ,  whence  it  feems  to  be  a  kind  of 
Lues  Venerea.  Blancard. 

ARNICA,  a  Species  of  Doronicum,  which  fee. 
ARNOGLOSSUM,  Jfvbyhotuov,  from  «pr»  a  Lamb,  and 
yAcozs*,  a  Tongue.  Lamb’s-tongue,  a  Name  for  Plantain. 
See  Plantago. 

AROEIRA,  a  Species  of  the  Lentifk.  See  Lentiscus. 

AROHOT,  Mercury.  Rnlandus. 

AROMA,  a?u{aa.  It  fignifies  any  thing  fragrant  or  odorous; 
but  is  fometimes  taken  for  Myrrh. 

AROMATICA,  d^ufxst]iKcct  from  a'eo/xee,  a  Word  apply’d 
to  all  fragrant  Things,  whether  Spices,  Herbs,  Flowers,  Seeds, 
or  Roots.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Aromatics,  or  Spices,  preferve 
Animal  Subftances  from  Putrefaction  ;  and  that  Providence  has 
taken  care  to  furnifh  warm  Climates  with  Plenty  of  Aromatics, 
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which  the  Inhabitants  make  frequent  Ufe  of,  and  probably 
thereby  check  that  fpontaneous  Tendency  to  Putrefaction,  to 
which  Heat  inclines  them. 

AROMATICUM  ROSATUM.  Rofe  Spice . 

Take  of  exungulated  red  Rofes,  fifteen  Drams;  of  Liquorice 
flieed,  feven  Drams  ;  of  Aloes  Wood,  and  yellow  Saund¬ 
ers,  each  three  Drams  ;  of  the  beft  Cinnamon,  five  Drams; 
of  Cloves  and  Mace,  each  two  Drams  and  an  half;  Gum 
Arabic,  and  Tragacanth,  each  eight  Scruples;  of  Nut¬ 
megs,  the  greater  Cardamoms,  and  Galangals,  each  one 
Dram  ;  of  Indian  Spikenard,  one  Scruple  ;  and  let  them 
all  be  reduced  into  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

This  Medicine  is  frequently  ufed  in  Cafes  where  there  is  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  watry  and  fuperfluous  Matter  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  It  contributes  to  the  Concodtion  of  the  Food,  pre¬ 
vents  Putrefaction,  corrects  the  Relaxation  of  the  Stomach,  re¬ 
moves  Weaknefs,  {Lengthens  the  whole  Lower  Belly,  and  Or¬ 
gans  of  Nutrition.  It  diflipates  the  Flatulencies  which  diftend 
the  Stomach,  reftores  the  loft  Appetite,  removes  Naufeas, 
and  is  furprifingly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  labour  under  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Stomach.  Befides,  it  very  much  refrefhes  thofe  wh* 
are  recovering,  or  have  juft  got  the  better  of  any  long  and 
tedious  Illnefs.  Zwelfer  Not.  in  Pharm.  Auguf. 

AROMATITIS,  dfco^cftiTu,  a  precious  Stone,  of  a  bitu¬ 
minous  Subftance,  in  Colour  and  Smell  refembling  Myrrh, 
whence  it  takes  its  Name  ;  it  is  found  in  Arabia  and  Egypt. 
Gorrceus. 

AROMATOPOLA,  dfupctloiruMif,  from  Spice, 

and  iruKiu,  to  fell.  A  Druggift ;  alfo  a  Grocer.  Blanc. 

ARON,  a*jv.  See  Arum. 

ARONIA. 

Mefpilus  Aronia,  Offic.  Mefpilus  Aronia,  Azarolus,  Mont. 
Ind.  48.  Mefpilus  Aronia,  Ger.  1265.  Emac.  1454.  Me¬ 
fpilus  folio  laciniato,  Jpinofa,  fruclu  majori  efculento ,  Rail 
Hift.  2.  1458.  Mefpilus  Aronia  veterum ,  J.  B.  1.  67.  Chab. 
3.  Mefpilus  Aronia ,  five  Neapolitana,  Park.  Theat.  1423. 
Mefpilus  Apii  folio  laciniato,  C. '  B.  Pin.  453.  Jonf.  Dendr. 
44.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  256.  Tourn.  Inft.  641.  Elem.  Bot. 
503.  THE  NEAPOLITAN  MEDLAR. 

It  is  fown  with  us  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  May.  The  Fruit  is  in  Ufe.  It  binds  the  Belly  mode¬ 
rately.  Dale. 

AROPH  of  Paracelfus  are  either  Flowers  very  finely  pre¬ 
pared  after  a  Chymical  way,  by  Sublimation  of  equal  Portions 
of  Lapis  Hsematitis  and  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  or  the  Word  fignifies 
Saffron  and 'Bread  moiftened  with  Wine,  and  incloled  in  a  Vef- 
fel  clofely  flopped,  and  fet  in  Horfe-dung  for  fome  Days,  and 
afterwards  diftilled,  Helmont  de  Lithiaf.  Paracelfus  alfo  fpeaks 
of  Aroph  as  a  Thing  prepared  by  Diflillation,  and  endued  with 
a  Virtue  of  deftroying  the  Operation  of  the  Kidneys,  De 
Vir.  Memb.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  10.  Aroph  alfo  fignifies  a  Mandrake. 
Ruland.  Johnf.  Some  take  Aroph  to  be  one  of  Paracelfus’s 
Terms  of  Art,  by  which  he  intends  to  fignify  a  Lithontriptic 
Medicine,  and  have  expounded  it  by  Aroma  Philofophorum , 
Helmont.  de  Lithiaf,  Cap.  7.  Do.  14. 

ARQU  ATA,  the  Name  of  a  Bird  mentioned  by  Aldrovan- 
dus.  It  is  called  TfjyJh^  by  Oppian.  A  Wren. 

ARQUATUS  MORBUS,  the  fame  as  Icterus,  which 
fee. 

ARQUEBUSADE  (Eau  de)  the  fame  as  Aqua  Sclopetaria. 
See  Aqua. 

ARRAPHON,  a ppeupov,  from  a  Negative,  and  poiorja,  to 
few.  1  Without  Suture  ;  the  Word  is  applied  to  the  Cranium, 
when  naturally  without  Sutures.  In  this  Cafe  the  Perfon  has 
fometimes  an  inveterate  and  incurable  Head-ach. 

ARRHEN,  ARSEN,  *gmr,  Mata 

ARRHQEA,  dppoiA,  dppe in,  from  a  Negative,  and  pe*>,  to 
flow.  The  Stoppage  of  a  Flux,  and  by  Hippocrates  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Suppreffion  of  the  Menfes  ;  for  AppoiA,  in  Galen  s 
Exegefis,  is  ioroyn  ipupinvuv,  “  the  Stoppage  of  the  Menftrual 

Flux.”  *  _  .  1 

ARRHOSTIA,  dtf&wc t,  dpptKiA,  from  *  Negative,  and 
payw/At,  to  be  in  found  Health.  Infirmity,  VV  eakneis ;  it  often 
fignifies  a  Difeafe,  as  in  2  Aph.  31.  and  3  Apk.  5. 

ARRHYTHMUS,  See  Arythmus. 

ARSACUM,  the  fame  as  Acrai,  which  fee. 

ARSALTOS,  the  fame  as  Asph  altos,  which  ice. 

ARSANECK,  Arfenic  fublimed.  Johnf  on. 

ARSATUM,  the  fame  as  Acrai,  which  lee. 

ARSENICUM,  Arfenic.  Of  this  there  are  three  Sorts : 

Arsenicum  album,  Offic.  Ind.  Med.  15.  r pent  cum 
faftitium  album,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metal!.  35 4 •  rjentcum, 
Mont.  Exot.  12.  Arfenicum  album  feu  cryf  alltnum,  c  ro  . 
3.  498.  Arfenicum  album,  R ij agaiium.  ft  Jiff, ’ 

Worm.  Muf.  29.  Charlt.  Fofl.  13.  WHlrL  ARSENIC> 
or  RATSBANE. 
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Arsenicum,  flavum,  Offic.  Arfenicum fattitium fiavum, 
Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  358.  Arfenicum  citrinum  feu  flavum , 

.  j  2  4q8-  Arfenicum  citrinum ,  Pharmacopolis.  YEL¬ 
LOW*  RATSBANE. 

Arsenicum  rubrum  faSlitium,  Offic.  Woodw.  Att.  2. 
P  1.  p-  50.  RED  ARSENIC.  Dale. 

Arfenic,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  Subftance  extraded  from  an 
Ore  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia ,  named  Cobalt.  It  is  of  three 
Kinds,  Cryftalline,  Yellow,  and  Red ;  and  as  this  Original  of 
Arfenic,  and  the  way  of  preparing  it,  are  not  commonly 
known,  I  (hall  here  (hew  what  is  the  Nature  of  Cobalt,  and 
in  what  manner  Arfenic,  and  the  other  Subftances  found  with 
it  in  the  Ore,  are  extraaed,  alfo  what  are  the  Kinds  of  fafli- 
tious  or  artificial  Arfenic. 

Gefman  Cobalt  of  the  Shops,  Cadmia  Metallica  of  Agricola , 
is  a  ponderous,  hard  ,  foffil  Subftance,  almoft  black,  not  unlike 
Antimony,  or  fome  Kinds  of  Pyrites,  emitting  a  ftrong  ful- 
phureous  Smell  when  burnt,  often  mixed  with  Copper,  fome- 
times  with  Silver.  It  is  dug  out  of  Mines  in  Saxony ,  near  Gof¬ 
fer  ;  in  Bohemia ,  in  the  Valley  of  Joachim  ;  and  in  England , 
in  the  Mcndip  Hills ,  in  great  Quantities.  It  has  fo  ftrong  a 
corrofive  Quality  as  fometimes  to  turn  and  ulcerate  the  Hands 
and  Feet  of  the  Miners,  and  is  a  deadly  Poifon  for  all  known 
Animals.  All  the  three  Kinds  of  Arfenic  are  extrafted  from  it ; 
and  it  likewife  ferves  to  make  Zaftera,  ufed  by  Potters  in  giving 
a  blue  Colour  to  their  Veflels  ;  and  the  Encauftum  Cceruleum, 
or  that  kind  of  Blue  fometimes  ufed  by  Painters,  and  often  by 
Women  to  mix  with  their  Starch,  for  whitening  and  ftiffening 
Linen.  The  way  of  making  all  thefe,  is  taught  by  Kunkel ,  in 
his  Art  of  making  Glafs.  To  this  Purpofe  they  put  the  Cobalt 
in  a  calcining  reverberatory  Furnace,  made  for  that  Purpofe  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  Flame  may  juft  graze  upon  the  Ore, 
and  fo  fet  it  on  Fire.  The  Flame  of  the  Ore  is  blue,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a.  copious  Smoke,  which  is  received  on  the  Cieling 
of  the  Furnace,  and  from  thence  conveyed  out  through  a  large 
Funnel  made  of  Boards,  and  above  an  hundred  Ells  in  Length  ; 
but  the  greateft  Part  of  it  fticks  to  the  Infide  of  the  Funnel,  in 
form  of  a  whitilh  Soot ;  and  every  fix  Months  the  Labourers 
fweep  the  Funnel  with  Brooms,  and  carefully  preferve  this  Soot, 
which  afterwards  ferves  to  make  both  cryftalline,  yellow,  and 
red  Arfenic. 

Cryftalline  Arfenic  is  made  only  by  fublimating  the  Soot  in 
Iron  Veflels  into  an  opake  Subftance,  fometimes  white  and 
(hining  like  the  Encauftum  Album,  fometimes  ftreaked  with 
red  and  cryftalline  V eins. 

Yqllow  Arfenic  is  made  of  the  fame  Soot  fublimed  with 
common  Sulphur,  in  the  Proportion  of  one  Part  of  Sulphur  to 
ten  of  Soot.  The  fublimed  Mafs  is  of  a  yellow  Colour,  folid  like 
Sulphur,  fhining,  and  notaltogether  opake,  eafily  broken,  but  not 
friable,  or  eafily  crumbled  into  Duft,  and  diftinguifhable  from 
Orpiment,  by  not  taking  Fire  when  thrown  upon  burning  Coals, 
as  Orpiment  prefently  does.  Red  Arfenic  is  made  of  the  fame 
Soot  and  Sulphur,  mixed  with  a  fmall  Proportion  of  a  metallic 
Subftance,  called  the  Spuma  of  Copper.  The  fublimed  Mafs  is 
folid,  of  a  cinnabarine  Colour,  and  opake. 

The  calcined  Cobalt,  after  the  Evaporation  of  the  F umes  or 
Smoke,  is  powdered  and  calcined  again,  and  this  Operation  is  re¬ 
peated  till  the  Calcination  is  judged  to  be  perfed.  Then  being 
very  finely  powdered,  it  is  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  the 
Quantity  of  powdered  Flint  Stones,  and  moiftened  with  a  little 
Water  in  large  Tubs,  where,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  it  becomes 
a  folid  firm  Mafs,  called  Z  offer  a,  as  already  faid,  which  is 
ufed  by  the  Potters,  Glafs-men,  Enamellers,  &c.  ■ 

If  two  Parts  of  calcined  Cobalt,  one  Part  of  Pot-afh,  and 
three  of  common  Sand,  be  melted  together,  a  vitreous, 
opake,  bluifh  Mafs  is  produced,  which  is  ground  in  Mills 
to  a  very  fine  blue  Powder,  which  is  called  Smaltum ,  or 
Encauftum  Coeruleum,  ufed  by  Painters,  and  in  walhing 
Linen. 

Arfenic  confifts  of  an  acid  Salt,  and  a  kind  of  mercurial  or 
tnetallic  Subftance,  which  difcovers  itfelf  when  it  is  diftilled  in 
aRetort,  mixed  with  Soap,  Suet,  Oil,  or  any  fat  or  oily  Sub¬ 
ftance  ;  for  with  a  ftrong  Degree  of  Fire  the  Arfenic  will  be 
raifed  into  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  in  a  metallic  Form,  like 
Antimony.  The  Sulphur  contained  in  Arfenic  is  in  fo  fmall  a 
Proportion,  that  it  does  not  flame  when  caft  on  burning  Coals, 
though  Cobalt  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  Sulphur,  which  con- 
fequently  has  been  feparated  from  the  arfenical  Parts  in  the 
Calcination  and  Deflagration,  and  fo  evaporated ;  but  the  Smell 
of  Arfenic  proves,  that  fome  Sulphur  ftill  remains  in  it.  Arfe¬ 
nic  is  very  volatile  ;  for  if  any  Quantity  of  it  is  put  into  a 
Crucible,  and  fet  over  the  Fire,  it  will  prefently  evaporate  in 
white  Fumes,  without  leaving  any  Remainder.  If  melted, 
((ratified,  or  cemented  with  Copper,  it  turns  it  of  a  Silver  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but,  as  it  impairs  its  Ductility,  this  Change  of  Colour  is 
rendered  of  no  U  fe. 

Arfenic  is  a  powerful  Corrofive,  and  reckoned  among  the 
ftrongeft  Poifons.  When  taken  inwardly,  it  caufes  many  bad 


Symptoms,  of  which  fome  are  common  to  it  with  other  Pol-* 
fons;  fucli  as  Anxieties,  Swoonings,  Palpitations;  a  fudderi 
Dtje&ion,  or  Sinking  of  the  Strength  and  Spirits,  Stupors,  De-4 
liriums,  convulfive  Motions  of  the  Limbs,  Palfies,  Heat  and 
Corroiion  of  the  Fauces,  Thitft,  Fevers,  Vomiting,  Pain  in 
the  Stomach,  and  cold  Sweats.  Other  Symptoms  are  peculiar 
to  this  Poifon,  fuch  as  not  only  an  Erofion  of  the  Stomach,  but 
an  Extenuation  of  it,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  its  Coats, 
taken  together,  (hall  not  be  thicker  than  a  Poppy-leaf  in  many 
Places  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  fmall  Inteftines  are  found 
corroded  and  perforated  ;  a  fudden  Swelling  and  Sphacelation  of 
the  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  and,  after  Death,  a  more  fpeedy  Pu¬ 
trefaction  than  is  obferved  in  other  Cafes,  efpecially  in  the 
Parts  of  Generation  belonging  to  Men.  If  Death  does  not 
immediately  follow,  the  Patient  becomes  afflicted  with  an  Hectic 
Fever,  Marafmus,  Palfy,  Tremors,  and  lometimes  Madnefs. 
Some  recommend  Rock  Cryftal  reduced  to  an  impalpable  Pow¬ 
der,  as  an  Antidote  againft  Arfenic  ;  but  I  (hould  depend  much 
more  upon  drinking  large  Quantities  of  Milk,  Oil,  or  fat 
Broths,  while  the  Poifon  remains  in  the  Primae  Vise;  but  after 
it  has  got  into  the  Blood,  alexiterial  Medicines  are  to  be  ufed, 
fuch  as  Venice  Treacle,  Mithridate,  Bezoar,  Powder  of  Vi¬ 
pers,  Contrayerva-root,  and  fuch -like,  and  afterwards  a  Milk 
Diet. 

Though  Arfenic  be  a  quick  Poifon  for  both  Men  and 
Brutes,  it  is  recommended  by  fome  in  intermitting  Fevers  j 
but,  let  it  be  never  fo  much  prepared  and  corrected,  its  delete¬ 
rious  Qualities  are  only  leflened,  never  wholly  removed  ;  and 
therefore,  though  it  may  be  a  good  Remedy  for  the  prefent,  iC 
will  afterwards  prove  a  Poifon,  and  bring  on  very  dil'mal  Sym¬ 
ptoms.  Arfenic  therefore,  in  my  Opinion,  is  worfe  than  the 
Fever  itfelf;  and  among  all  the  Preparations  thereof,  there  is 
but  one  which  I  can  recommend,  even  to  be  ufed  externally  : 

Take  crude  Antimony,  yellow  Sulphur,  and  cryftalline  Arfe¬ 
nic,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  powder  and  mix  them  well  in 
a  Glafs  Crucible,  and  melt  them  in  a  gentle  Sand-heat, 
till  they  come  to  the  Confidence  of  Fitch;  and,  the  Fire! 
being  removed,  they  will  concrete  into  a  Mafs  of  a  dark- 
red  Colour,  which  is  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

This  Medicine  is  only  to  be  applied  externally,  as  being  a 
mild  and  gentle  Cauftic,  and  thought  to  be  endued  with  a  Power 
of  attracting  poifonous,  or  other  morbific  Matter  from  the  Centre 
of  the  Body  to  the  Surface,  like  aLoadftone;  and  hence  it  has  the 
Name  of  the  Arfenical  Magnet.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  power¬ 
ful  Ripener,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  Venereal  Buboes,  with 
the  Emplajlrum  Diachylon  Magnum.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in  the 
Emplajirum  Magneticum  ot'  Angelas  Sola ,  and  recommended 
for  maturating  and  breaking  Venereal  Buboes,  and  is  thought 
to  draw  the  peftilential  Virus  out  of  them.  It  is  likewife 
proper  in  fcropnulous  Ulcers,  which  it  opens,  cleanfes  and 
incarns,  without  the  Afliftance  of  any  other  Ointment.  Geof¬ 
frey . 

After  giving  the  Opinion  of  Geoffroy  with  refpeCt  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  Ufe  of  Arfenic ,  I  need  not  caution  the  younger  Pra¬ 
ctitioners  in  Phylic  to  hold  as  fufpeCted  the  Advice  of  Pitcairn , 
who  direCts  Arfenic  to  be  given  internally  in  a  Dyfentery  ; 
and  of  Zacutus  Lufitanus ,  who  advifes  the  Ufe  of  it  in  Clyfters, 
for  the  fame  Diftemper. 

Realgar  alfo  is  called  Arfenicum ,  and  Sandaracha.  See 
Realgar. 

ARSIORA,  Cerufs.  Johnfon. 

ARTABA,  dflul-t).  An  Egyptian  Meafure  of  dry  things, 
containing  five  Modii  (fomewhat  above  five  Mnglijh  Pecks), 
Galen,  de  Menfuris. 

ARTANECK,  ARTANECH,  Arfenic.  Rulandzs. 

ARTEMISIA,  a  celebrated  Plant,  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Artemifia ,  Offic.  Chab.  375.  Artemifia  vulgaris ,  J.  B.  3.1 
184.  Raii  Hift.  1.  372.  Synop.  4.  190.  Park.  90.  Artemifia 
vulgaris  major,  C.  B.  Pin.  137.  Artemifia  latifolia  vulgaris 
major ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  5.  Artemifia  vulgaris  major ,  caule  & 
fore  purpurafeentibus ,  &  albicante ,  Tourn.  Inft.  460.  Boerh, 
Ind.  A.  127.  Artemifia  mater  herbarum ,  Ger.  945.  Emac. 
1103.  MUGWORT.  Dale. 

It  is  alfo  called  Mater  Herbarum  by  Label ,  and  Partheniurn 
by  Apuleius. 

'  This  is  alfo  called  Cingulum  Sanfli  Johannis ,  becaufe  a  great 
many  People  foolifnly  imagine,  that,  if  they  make  a  Crown  of 
it,  wear  it  upon  St.  John’s  Eve,  and  throw  it  into  the  Fire, 
mumbling  fome  Verfes,  they  (hall  for  that  Year  be  free  from 
SpeCfres;  Difeafes,  and  Misfortunes.  Others  call  it  the  Herba 
Regia,  Toxitefia,  AnaCforium,  Sanguis  Hominis,  or  Rapium. 
The'  famous  Queen  Artemifia  with  this  Herb  cured  feveral 
Difeafes ;  for  which  Reafon  Pliny,  L.  25.  C.  7.  thinks  it  had 
her  Name  beftowed  upon  it.  But  others  imagine,  that  it  was 
called  Artemifia  from  Artemis ,  that  is,  Diana,  fince  the  antient 
Pagans  believed,  that  the  Goddefs  Diana  prefided  over  the  Dif¬ 
eafes  of  Women,  which  they  thought  could  not  be  cured  with¬ 
out  this  Herb.  The  Priefts,  according  to  Apuleiu,  Herb. 

C.  10, 
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C.  io»  called  it  Bubafcocordium ,  that  is,  the  Heart  of  Buba- 
flus.  Now  Bubajius  was  a  1  own  in  Egypt ,  in  which  the  Wor¬ 
ship  of  Diana,  and  of  Dogs,  mightily  prevail'd  [according  to 
Herodot.  in  Euterp.  L.  2.]  ;  to  this  therefore  anfwcrs  pretty 
well  the  scpT that  is,  the  Dtaneea  of  the  (jvecks  ;  for 
is  Diana.  It  is  not  material  whether  the  Virtues  of  this 
Herb  were  firft  difcovered  by  Dogs,  who  are  Lovers  of  it,  and, 
according  to  Antonins  Mufa ,  ufe  it  as  a  Medicine  againft  their 
natural  Diftempers,  or  whether  they  were  firft  found  out  by 
Diana.  See  At han.  Kirch ER.  .  Oedip.  /Egypt.  Torn.  3. 

pi.  72. 

Mugwort  has  many  large  winged  Leaves,  very  much  tom, 
or  cut  in,  even  to  the  middle  Rib,  green  on  the  upper  Side, 
and  white  and  hoary  underneath  ;  of  a  pretty  flrong  Smell,  if 
rubb’d  between  the  Fingers ;  the  Stalks  grow  to  be  two  or 
three  Feet  high,  chanell’d,  in  fome  Plants  of  a  hoary  Green, 
in  others  of  a  purple  Colour,  full  of  a  white  Pith,  and  having 
fmaller  Leaves,  growing  alternately,  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
round  Corymbi ,  yellowifh,  with  a  Caff  of  Purple,  Handing  up- 
rich  t,  and  not  hancinc  down  like  Wormwood.  The  Root  is 
tough  and  llender,  running  aflant  in  the  Earth,  fhooting  out 
many  white  Fihres.  It  grows  in  Hedges,  and  wafte  Places, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

This  Herb  is  univerfally  known,  and  is  the  true  Mother-herb , 
or  Herb  for  the  Matrix  ;  for  the  Coldnefs  of  which  it  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Remedy.  It  alfo  purifies,  warms,  and  fortifies ;  it 
appeafes  the  Pains  to  which  it  is  fubjefit,  and  cures  the  Green- 
ficknefs,  promotes  the  Menfes,  expels  the  dead  Foetus,  and  the 
Secundines,  if  ufed  either  externally  or  internally.  Helmont 
fays,  that  the  Tops  of  Artemifia  cut,  and  given  to  Women, 
Hop  the  Menfes  ;  but  that  its  inferior  Parts  cut,  and  exhibited, 
promote  them.  However,  all  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  arifing 
from  the  Matrix  and  Menfes,  may  be  cured  with  it.  It  is  the 
grateful  Reliever  of  Women  in  Child  birth,  and  of  fuch  as  la¬ 
bour  under  any  Diforder  incident  to  Women,  Joh.  Mich. 
Fher.  de  Scorzoner.  p.  12.  It  alfo  cleanfes  the  Liver  when 
obftru  fifed,  purges  the  Kidneys  of  Gravel,  promotes  Urine, 
and  removes  the  Strangury,  and  Pains  of  the  Belly.  It  alfo 
refills  Poifon,  and  purifies  a  peftilential  Air,  Anibr.  Parceus 
Chir.  L.  21.  de  Pcjie ,  C.  25.  Cafp.  Schivenkf.  L.  1.  Catal. 
Stirp.  Silef.  When  boiled  in  Wine  or  Water,  and  taken  for 
forty  Days  fucceflively,  one  or  two  Ounces  for  a  Dofe,  in  the 
Morning  before  Breakfaft,  it  cures  the  Dropfy  and  Jaundice. 
C.  Raygerus  fays,  he  faw  a  dropfical  Patient  throughly  cured  of 
his  Diforder  by  drinking  an  Infufion  of  red  Artemifia  in  Wine, 
Gbf.  Med.  51.  in  Schoi.  Its  Juice  drank  with  White- wine, 
or  with  Water  of  Maiden-hair,  cures  the  Jaundice,  Jo.  Matth. 
Grad.  Pratt,  p.  2.  C.  8.  It  is  alfo  good  for  Wounds,  and 
often  rank’d  among  the  other  vulnerary  Herbs.  It  is  alfo  good 
for  the  Bites  of  Serpents  and  Scorpions,  efpecially  when  drank 
in  Wine,  or  apply’d  immediately  to  the  Wounds.  This  Herb 
is  alfo  excellent  in  gun-fhot  Wounds  ;  in  which  Cafe  the  Herb 
is  taken  frefh,  triturated  with  White-wine,  its  Juice  exprefs’d, 
and  two  Spoonfuls  of  it  given  twice  a  Day,  pouring  at  the  fame 
time  a  little  of  it  into  the  Wound.  It  alfo  takes  away  the  Pain 
occafioned  by  the  Heat  of  the  Powder.  When  the  Herb  can¬ 
not  be  had  frefh,  it  is  ufual  to  take  the  dry,  and  boil  it  in  an 
equal  Quantity  of  Wine  and  Water,  of  which  they  give  the 
Patient  to  drink.  Morning  and  Night ;  they  alfo  wafh  the 
Wound  with  it.  Th.  Faberncemontanus,  in  the  Siege  of 
0.ketz,  and  in  a  great  many  other  Campaigns,  acquired  a  very 
great  Reputation  by  means  of  this  Medicine,  and  allures  us, 
that  it  never  failed  him.  Thofe  who  have  the  Gout  fhould  eat 
the  Root  of  this  Herb,  which  will  in  a  fhort  time  relieve  their 
Pain.  Abrahamus  Seiler  us,  Confil.  inter  Cratoniana ,  235. 
affirms,  that  many  have  been  freed  from  arthritic  Pains  only  by 
vifing  the  Roots  of  Artemifia  boiled  in  their  Victuals,  like 
Parfley-roots.  See  alfo  Am.  IVeckard ,  Thef.  Pharmaceut.  L.  3. 
C.  2.  Artemifia  beat  with  Axungia  and  Vinegar  cures  Pains  of 
the  Thighs,  if  apply’d  to  them,  P.  Bayr.  L.  18.  Pr.  C.  j.  and 
6.  C.  V.  Schneider.  Lib.  de  Catarrh.  Specialiff.  Pr.  de  Arthrit. 
&  Podagr.  p.  848.  Some  others,  as  Crato,  L.  2.  Conf.  26. 
Schenck.  L.  5.  Obf.  Med.  Solenander,  ConJ.  Med.  24.  S.  4. 
advife,  in  order  to  remove  Pains  in  the  Feet,  to  bathe  or  foment 
them  with  a  Decofifion  of  this  Herb.  For  this  Purpofe  alfo 
Ant.  Mizaldus  commends  the  Oleum  Artemifia ,  Cent.  5.  Memor. 
Aph.  79.  An  old  Woman  is,  by  Simon  Pauli,  in  Afuadr.  Bot. 
Claff.  3.  faid  to  have  throughly  carried  off  cedematous  Swellings 
in  both  her  Knees,  by  applying  to  them  folded  Cloths,  fumi¬ 
gated  with  Artemifia.  This  Herb,  when  boiled  in  Wine,  with 
Chamomile-flowers,  thofe  of  Sage  and  Rofemary,  fortifies  and 
reftores  maimed  and  refrigerated  Limbs,  if  fomented  with  the 
Preparation.  It  is  faid,  that  if  People  who  travel  on  Foot  put 
fome  of  this  Herb  into  their  Shoes,  they  will  not  fo  foon  be¬ 
come  weary,  as  they  would  otherwife  do.  Travellers  who 
carry  Artemifia  along  with  them,  will  not  become  weary  on 
their  Journey,  fays  Pliny,  N.  H.  L.  26.  C.  15.  and  P.  Bayr. 
L.  24.  C.  13.  But  Matthiolus  on  this  Occafion  obferves,  Let 
who  will  believe  it  ;  for  I  cannot.  Lhcodor.  Pabernamontanus 
fays,  he  believes  it  very  readily,  provided  the  Journey  be  very 


fort.  Cafp.  Hoffman,  L.  2.  de  Med.  Offic.  Cap.  22.  Sefi.  4. 
mentions  it  as  a  Piece  of  Superftitio'n  ;  and  wittily  fays,  he  will 
not  foon  weary,  who  has  in  his  Journey  Beyfus ,  which  is  the 
German  Name  of  Artemifia ,  and  fignifies  at  the  fame  time  an¬ 
other  Foot  ;  that  is,  adds  he,  the  four  Feet  of  a  frong  Horfe. 
But  though  this  Opinion  favours  of  Superfiition,  yet  ’tis  true, 
that  a  Bath  of  Artemifia  reftores  Strength  and  Soundnefs  to  Feet 
weakened  and  galled  by  I  ravelling.  See  Gorop.  Becan.  Herma- 
then.  Lib.  7.  p.  135.  David  Frolich.  Viator.  P.i.  L.  2.  C.  7. 
Honotat.  Faber,  de  Plantis ,  Vr.  1.  L.  2.  Chr.  Fr.  Paulin , 
Part  1.  726.  Simon  Paul,  AfueeJl.  Botan.  L.  C.  Avijenna 
confirms  this,  who  aflerts,  that  it  is  an  Herb  of  a  cold  Nature, 
and  is  of  wonderful  Efficacy  againft  Wearinefs.  Philadamon , 
L.  de  Faga  Jfdis ,  alfo.  aflerts,  that  this  was  ufed  by  Ifs  againft 
Wearinefs,  when  wandering  through  Egypt  in  Queft  of  the  Body 
of  Ofris.  Some  fupcrftitious  People  pull  up  this  Herb,  and  dig 
under  it  at  a  certain  "I  ime  and  Hour,  efpecially  on  St.  John’s 
Eve,  for  Coals,  which  they  ufe  againft  the  Fever,  the  Plague, 
the  Falling  Sicknefs,  Witchcraft,  and  other  Diforders,  tying 
at  the  fame  time  the  Herb  about  their  Necks.  The  IFirtem- 
berg  Pharmacopoeia  affirms,  p.  22.  that  if  on  St.  John’s  Eve, 
before  the  Riling  of  the  Sun,  People  dig  under  the  old  Trunk  of 
red  Artemifia,  they  will  find  a  black  Coal,  which,  if  hung 
about  the  Neck,  is  good  againft  the  Falling  Sicknefs.  Job. 
Chemnitius ,  Ind.  Plantar.  Brunfvic.  p.  17.  mentions  its  being 
fold  in  fome  Apothecaries  Shops  as  an  Amulet  to  cure  Fevers. 
Pragus,  on  the  contrary,  Part  2.  Hebr.  C.  113.  and  Jo.  Bau - 
bine,  Flif.  Plant.  JJniverf  L.  26.  C.  78.  call  tlrefe  Coals  the 
Stones  of  Fools,  becaufe  they  are  fought  for  by  weak  and  foolifh 
People  ;  but  Mich.  Etmuller ,  Comment,  in  Schrod.  Pharm. 
Sett.  1.  id  in  Ludovic.  Pharmac.  Pit.  14.  and  in  Colleg. 
Prattle.  C.  de  Epilepf.  P.  M.  887.  in  firms  us,  that  there  is 
nothing  either  fabulous  or  fuperftitious  in  what  is  reported  of 
that  Coal ;  and  that  it  was  an  infallible  Remedy  againft  the 
Epilepfy,  which  a  certain  Woman  in  Leipfc  had  found  verified 
upon  her  own  Son.  Chrifopher  Helwig,  in  Confil.  Medic,  de 
Pefc ,  p.  139.  fays,  For  my  fhare,  I  look  upon  this  Stone  as 
fomething  miraculous  :  However,  I  will  not  venture  to  affert, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  fince  a  great  many  People,  who 
cannot  be  charg’d  with  Folly,  have  given  Accounts  of  very  fur- 
prifing  Effects  produced  by  it.  Fernelius  is,  in  my  Opinion, 
far  from  being  a  Fool,  yet  in  his  Confil.  pro  Epileptico  prafeript. 
he  commends  that  Stone  hung  about  the  Neck  againft  the  Epi¬ 
lepfy.  See  alfo  Anton.  Mizald.  Cent.  3.  Mem.  “Aph.  10.  Cafp. 
Bauhin.  in  Ad  at  thiol,  p.  619.  Ephem.  A'.  C.  Dec.  3.  An.  9.  and 
IO.  Obf.  128.  Ofw.  Gabelkhover,  p.  m.  24.  H.  P etrcei  DiJ- 
fert.  Harm.  L.  1.  Diff.  6.  Sett.  53.  Fr.  Joel,  Oper.  Med. 
Lib.  I .  Sett.  3.  de  Epilepf  a.  Fr.  Decker,  Not.  ad  Prax.  Med. 
Pauli  Barbett ,  L.  I.  C.  1.  Ph.  Mayern.  Prax.  Med.  L.  1. 
C.  3.  G.  H.  Velfch.  Chil.  1.  Exot.  Cur.  505.  O  Hecatof.  2. 
Obf.  Med.  40.  The  Roots  of  Artemifia  may  be  kept  and  pre- 
ferved  for  a  great  many  Years.  In  fome  foreign  Apothecaries 
Shops  we  find  a  Water  diftilled  from  this  Herb  ;  we  there  alfo 
find  a  Syrup,  a  Conferve,  an  Extrafif,  and  a  Salt  of  it.  d  he 
diftill’d  Water  is  ferviceable  to  Women  in  Child-bed ;  expels 


the  Foetus,  whether  dead  or  alive  ;  brings  away  the  After-birth, 
promotes  the  monthly  Evacuations  when  ftopt,  purges  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Urinary  Paflages,  promotes  Urine,  and  expels  the 
Stone;  cures  the  Jaundice,  and  is  good  againft  the  ^Droply. 
The  Syrup  and  Conferve  are  ufed  for  all  Weaknefs,  Coldnefs, 
Impurities,  and  Pains  in  the  Matrix  ;  they  alfo  promote  the 
Menfes,  and  facilitate  Child-birth.  The  Extrafif  diflfilves 
Stones,  and  carries  off  Suppreffions  of  Urine,  Andr.  Zeigler, 
Pharm.  Spag.  p.  87.  The  Conferve  is  alfo  good  to  purify  and 
fortify  the  Matrix  :  It  is  likewife  good  againft  the  Chlorous. 
Zacutus  Luftanus,  Lib.  2.  Obf.  99.  Prax.  Adm.  cured  a  Chlo- 
rofls  of  ten  Years  Handing  with  it.  Its  Salt  is,  among  other 
things,  an  excellent  Antidote  againft  the  Plague.  Ambr of 
Par  ecus,  L.  21.  Chir.  C.  25.  Conrad.  Khunrah.  Medal. 
Defill.  p.  2.  C.  7.  Joh.  de  Cuba,  in  Hori.  San.  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  Artemifia ,  and  fays,  that  if  any  one  has  this  Herb  in  his 
Houfe,  the  Devil  can  do  him  no  Harm.  If  any  one  place  a 
Piece  of  this  Herb  above  the  Door  of  a  Houfe,  nothing  un  uc  y 
can  befal  that  Houfe.  See  alfo  Diofcor.  L.  3.  L.  127.  jo.. 
TVier.  de  Preef.  Desmon.  L.  5.  21.  Artemifia  hung  up  in  ie 
Entry  of  a  Houfe  banifhes  all  Witches,  P-  Eayr,  •  1  •  ‘ 

C.  3.  Fernelius  from  Pliny,  N.  H.  L.  25.  C  1  0 
us,  that  Artemifia  held  in  the  Hand  banifhes  wi  f 
Devils.  The  Down  of  Artemifia  is  the  Moxa  o  c  e  e  1 
Ephem.  N.  C.  Dec.  2.  An.  1.  Obf.  6.  .  ,  -  virtues 

The  fabulous  Accounts  above  related  concerning  r 

of  Artemifia,  in  banifhing  Devils,  Witches,  and  bpuAre  ,  1 
have  quoted  only  with  a  View  ot  (hewing  t  e  gr  t- 

which  Peonle  have  had  for  this  Plant,  amounting  ev 


ftition. 


'Zr«  hasa  little  herby,  **^.*&3$ 
red  Colour  to  the  blue  Paper.  1  he  nan  united 

this  Plant,  probably  telimbics  Sal  Ammoma  ^  |ca| 

with  a  great  deal  of  Su'phur  and  Eaitl  ,  .  juuors, 

Analyfis  we  obtain  from  Mugwort ,  behde  lc\cr.  pome 
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forrte  concreted,  volatile,  and  very  lixivia).  fixed  Salt,  and  a 

-It  deal  of  Sulphur  and  Earth.  All  thefe  Principles  render 
%  •  plant  very  aperitive,  and  proper  to  regulate  and  reftore  the 

Menfies.  Martyn's  Tournefort. 

Diofcorides  takes  Notice  of  another  Artemisia,  which  he 
calls  MTTopvAA©-,  which  is,  I  fuppofc,  the  Artemifia  tenui- 
folia  or  Abrotanum  Campefire.  See  Adrot  anum.  . 

-  There  is  another  Species  of  Artemifia  which  grows  in  China , 
from  which  the  Moxa  celebrated  by  Sir  William  ‘Temple  is  pro¬ 
cur’d  by  taking  out  the  grofs  Fibres  of  the  dry’d  Leaves,  and 
rubbirw  thele  Leaves  with  the  Hands,  till  the  green  Part  crum¬ 
bles  away,  and  the  lanuginous  fibres  alone  remain.  Dale  calls 
this  Plant  Artemifia . 

Artemifia  Cbinenfs ,  cujus  mollugo  Moxa  dicitur,  1  luk. 
Phytog.  Tab.  15.  Almag.  50.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  5.  Artemifia 
erientalis  vulgaris  facie,  A&.  Philofoph.  Lond.  N°  276.  p.  1020. 
Mafia  pattree ,  Malab.  Moxa,  Kempf.  Ed.  Angl.  App.  2^. 
Amanit.  Exot.  589.  600.  An  Ttzecuinpath,  Hern.  MUC- 
WORT  OF  CHINA. 

ARTEMISION.  The  Name  of  a  Month  among  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  in  the  Beginning  of  which  happen’d  the  vernal  Equi¬ 
nox.  Gal .  Com .  I.  in  Lib .  I.  Epid.  # 

ARTEMIUS  DIANIO.  The  Inventor  of  a  Dentifrice 
again!!  the  Stridor  Dentium,  which  confifted  of  equal  Quanti- 
ties  of  white  Bread,  old  and  dry  enough  to  grate  ;  Salt,  Pepper, 
Indian-leaf,  Coflus,  and  Hartfhorn,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
Powder.  Man ellus  Empiricus,  Cap.  13.  . 

ARTEMONIUM,  cifli paviov.  The  Name  of  a  Colly rium 
tlefcribed  by  Galen,  Lib.  4.  de  C.  M.  S.  L.  Cap.  7. 

ARTENNA.  The  Name  of  an  aquatic  web-footed  Bird, 
called  alfo  Diomedea ,  becaufe  found  in  the  Diomedean  Ifles, 
now  called  Tremiti .  Cejlellus. 

ARTERIA*  it?7H££ct,  an  Artery. 

’AfTne/a,  Arteria ,  in  Hippocrates,  generally  fignifies  what  we 
call  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  that  is,  the  Tube  which  conveys  the 
Air  to  the  Lungs.  However,  though  this  Author  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  true  Sources  and  Ufes  of  the  Arteries,  which  he 
confounds  with  the  Veins,  it  may  be  of  fome  Importance  to  the 
perfect  Underftanding  of  his  Works,  to  fpecify  his  Notions  of 
the  Blood-veflels. 

Hippocrates ,  in  one  Paflage,  [Lib.  de  Aliment  of  acknowledges. 
That  the  Veins  proceed  from  the  Liver,  which  is  the  Origin  and 
Root  of  them,  as  the  Heart  is  of  the  Arteries  :  And  elfewhere  he 
maintains,  that  the  Veins  and  Arteries  proceed  equally  fiom  the 
Heart  [ Lib.  de  Garnibus\.  t(  There  are,  fays  he,  two.  hollow 
tc  Veins  which  proceed  from  the  Heart,  one  of  which  is  call  d 
«c  tjfe  Artery ,  and  the  other  the  Hollow  Vein.”  In  the  Days  of 
Hippocrates  the  Name  of  Vein  was  indifferently  apply’d  to  all 
Blood-veflels }  and  the  Word  Artery  fAjrneA,  iVo  tou  r'ovi  sg* 
rtiftiv,  becaufe  it  contains  Air]  properly  denoted  the  Afpera 
Arteria,  or  Pipe  of  the  Lungs.  Hippocrates  alfo  gives  the 
Name  of  Veins  to  the  Ureters ,  and  even  to  the  Nerves.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  are  few  Pafl'ages  in  which  he  makes  a  formal 
Diftindtion  betwixt  Arteries  and  V dins  ;  which  Circumftance 
may  render  the  Books,  or  at  leaf!  the  particular  Pafl'ages  of  them, 
in  which  this  Diftindtion  is  made,  fufpedted.  “  The  Artery, 
adds  he  immediately  after,  includes  more  Heat  than  the  hollow 
Vein ,  and  is  the  Refervoir  of  the  Spirit  (niurAei  To  srviuua). 
There  are  as  yet  other  Veins  in  the  Body  befdes  thefe  two.  As 
to  that  which  has  the  largef  Cavity,  and  is  fixed  to  the 
Heart,  it  runs  through  all  the  Belly  and  Diaphragm,  and 
fends  a  Branch  to  each  Kidney,  and  at  the  Loins  it  divides, 

-  and  fends  Branches  to  other  Parts,  and  to  both  Legs.  Above 
«t  the  Heart  alfo  this  Vein  divides  itfelf  to  the  Right  and  the 
Left,  and,  mounting  to  the  Head,  difributes  it J elf  to  each 
Temple.  To  this  may  be  joined  other  Veins,  which  are  alfo 
very  large  ■,  but ,  in  one  Word,  all  the  feveral  Veins  which  are 
difperfecl  over  the  whole  Body,  proceed  from  the  Hollow  V ein 

and  the  Artery .”  . 

Here  are  already  two  Opinions  concerning  the  Origin  of  the 
Veins  and  Arteries  ;  and  there  is  ftill  a  third  found  in  three 
other  Pafl'ages  of  the  Works  of  the  fame  Hippocrates,  both  with 
regard  to  the  Origin  and  the  Diftribution  of  the  Veins  [Lib.  de 
Qf  um  Natura,  Lib.  de  Natura  Humana,  &  Lib.  de  Locis  in 
Homine ].  “  The  largef  Veins  of  the  human  Body ,  fays  he,  are 

«  difpofed  in  this  manner  :  There  are  four  Pairs  of  them  in  all. 
The  firfi  Pair  rife  from  behind  the  Head,  and,  defending  by 
the  exterior  Part  of  the  Nape  of  the  Neck  on  each  Side  the 
Spine,  reach  the  Hip  and  Thighs  and,  puffing  thence  through 
the  Legs,  they  reach  the  external  Ancle-bones  and  Feet.  For 
this  Reafon,  in  Pains  of  the  Back  or  Hip,  Bleeding  in  the 
Ham,  and  in  the  external  Ancle ,  affords  great  Relief  The 
fecond  Pair,  coming  alfo  from  the  Head,  defend  from  the  Ears 
along  the  Neck  ;  they  are  called  the  Jugular  Leins ,  and  fol¬ 
low  the  Spine  in  its  inner  Part,  till,  arriving  at  the  Loins , 
they  branch  out  on  both  hands  to  the  Tejlicles ,  the  Thighs,  and 
the  Infides  of  the  Hams,  and  pafs  thence  through  the  internal 
Ancles  to  the  inner  Sides  of  the  Feet  :  For  this  Reafon,  in 
Pains  of  the  Tejlicles  and  Loins,  Bleeding  in  the  internal  Veins 
of  the  Ham  and  Ancle  is  very  ufeful.  The  third  Pair  rife 
Voi.  I. 
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c<  from  the  Temples,  and ,  puffing  from  the  Neck  towards  the 
“  Shoulders,  reach  the  Lungs ;  and  from  thence  puffing  on  one  • 
“  Side  from  the  Right  to  the  Left,  run  along  under  the  Breafis 
“  to  join  the  Spleen  and  Kidneys  ;  and  on  the  other  Side  paffing 
“  from  the  Left  to  the  Right,  run  alfo  by  the  Breafis  to  the  Li- 
i(  ver  and  Kidneys  ;  and  at  Jafi  they  terminate  in  the  Jlrait  JtH 
“  tejline.  The  fourth  Pair,  rifirtg  from  the  Forehead  and  Eyes, 

“  pafs  below  the  Lungs  and  Clavicles,  and  thence  by  the  fuperior 
“  Part  of  the  Arm,  reach  the  Elbow,  the  Hands,  and  Lingers ; 
and  they  return  again  from  the  Fingers  by  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand,  by  the  Elbow,  and  by  the  under  Side  of  the  Arm,  in 
order  to  reach  the  Armpits  \  and  by  the  fuperior  Part  of.  the 
Ribs  on  one  Side  to  the  Spleen ,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Liven « 
Thefe  two  Branches,  paffing  beyond  the  Belly,  terminate  at  lafi 
at  the  private  Parts.” 

As  a  Salvo  for  the  Contradiction  betwixt  this  Paflage  and 
the  preceding,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  Book  De  Offium 
Natura,  was  not  written  by  Hippocrates,  but  b y  Polybius,  his 
Son-in-law.  Neither  Galen  nor  Erotian,  have  made  any 
Mention  of  it  among  the  Books  written  by  Hippocrates ;  at 
leaf!,  they  have  not  fpoken  of  its  Title,  though  they  feem  to 
have  explained  fome  VF ords  that  occur  in  the  fame  Book. 
There  is  alfo  a  Paflage  of  Arifiotle,  [De  Generat.  Animal.  Lib. 

3.  Cap.  3.]  in  which  that  Philofopher,  talking  of  the  Origin 
and  Dfiribution  of  the  Veins,  and  relating  the  Sentiments  of 
feveral  Phyficians  with  regard  to  that  Point,  cites  the  very 
Words  of  the  Book  De  Natura  Offium,  which  we  have  trans¬ 
lated,  and  cites  them  as  being  written  by  Polybius.  I  his  Proof, 
though  apparently  fufficient,  does  not  remove  the  Whole  of  the 
Difficulty,  becaufe  the  fame  Words  are  found  in  the  Book  De 
Natura  Humana ,  which  Galen  ftrongly  maintains  to  be  written 
by  Hippocrates,  pretending  to  prove  it  by  the  Authority  of 
Plato,  who,  as  he  fays,  has  quoted  fome  Pafl'ages  of  it,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  Hippocrates,  though  others  have  afcribed  that  Book  to 
Democritus.  The  fame  Galen  [  De  Hippocratis  id  Platoms  De¬ 
er  et  is,  Lib.  6.  Cap.  3.]  neverthelefs  denies,  that  this  laft  Opi¬ 
nion,  touching  the  Origin  and  Divifion  of  the  Veins,  was  em¬ 
braced  either  by  Hippocrates  or  Polybius  ;  and  aflures  us,  that  it 
has  been  foifted  into  the  Text,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  very 
probable,  fince  we  find  the  fame  Opinion  in  the  Book  De  Locis 
in  Homine. 

There  is  another  Difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Book  Dc 
Carnibus,  whence  I  have  taken  what  1  faid  about  the  Veins 
and  Arteries  proceeding  from  the  Heart.  Arifiotle,  in  the  Paf- 
fage  juft  cited,  after  having  obferved,  that  almofi  all  Phyficians 
agreed  with  Polybius  to  make  the  Veins  proceed  Jr  om  the  Heacly 
concludes,  that  they  were  all  in  the  zvrong,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  from  the  Heart,  and  not  from  the  Head  they  rife.  If  Hip¬ 
pocrates  is  the  Author  of  the  Book  De  Carnibus,  where  this 
Sentiment  of  Arijlotle  is  clearly  eftablifh’d,  what  Appearance  is 
there,  that  this  Philofopher  lhould  have,  been  ignorant  of  it  ? 
And  why  might  he  not  have  read  the  Writings  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Polybius  ?  One  might  infer  from  this, 
that  no  more  belongs  to  Hippocrates,  than  that  De  Natura  Of¬ 
fium.  But  it  may  be,  Arifiotle  has  in  that  Paflage  quoted  Po¬ 
lybius,  or  even  Syennefis  of  Cyprus,  or  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
Phyficians  of  fmall  Reputation,  in  Comparifon  of  Hippocrates , 
rather  than  Hippocrates  himfelf,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  one 
Paflage  of  all  his  Works  [Politicor.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  4.].  It  may 
be,  I  fay,  he  has  omitted  quoting  him,  out  of  a  Principle  of 
Envy,  or  Ill-will ;  tho’  he  feems  to  fpeak  advantageoufly  of 
him  in  the  Paflage  referr’d  to.  Plato  has  behav’d  better,  with 
regard  to  this  antient  Phyfician,  having,  in  feveral  Pafl'ages, 
made  very  honourable  Mention  of  him.  It  is  alfo  poffible,  that 
the  Book  we  are  talking  of  may  not  have  been  written  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ;  the  Title  of  it,  at  leaft,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Lift 
which  Erotian  has  given  of  his  Works.  Le  Clerc. 

The  Arteries  are  conical  Channels,  which  convey  the  Blood 
from  the  Heart  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Each  Artery  is  compofed  of  three  Coats,  of  which  the  firft 
feems  to  be  a  Web  of  fine  Blood-veflels  and  Nerves,  for  the 
nouriftiing  of  the  Coats  of  the  Artery.  The  fecond  is  made 
up  of  circular,  or  rather  fpiral  Fibres,  of  which  there  are 
more  or  fewer  Strata,  according  to  the  Bignefc  of  the  Artery. 
Thefe  Fibres  have  a  ftrong  Elafticity,  by  which  they  contract 
themfelves  with  fome  Force,  when  the  Power,  by  which  they 
have  been  ftretched  out,  ceal'es.  The  third  and  inmolt  Coat  is 
a  fine,  denfe,  tranfparent  Membrane,  Which  keeps  the  Blood 
within  its  Channels,  which  otherwife,  upon  the  Dilatation  of 
the  Artery,  would  eafily  feparate  the  fpiral  Fibres  from  one  an¬ 
other.  As  the  Arteries  grow  fmaller  and  fmaller,  fo  thefe 
Coats  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  Coats  of  the  Veins 
feem  to  be  only  a  Continuation  of  the  Coats  of  the  capillary 
Arteries. 

The  Structure  of  the  Arteries  being  thus  premifed,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  account  for  their  Puife.  When  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  contradts,  and  throws  its  Blood  into  the  great  Artery, 
the  Blood  in  the  Artery  is  not  only  thruft  forwards  towards  the 
Extremities,  but  the  Channel  of  the  Artery  is  likewife  dilated  * 
becaufe  Fluids,  when  they  are  prefled,  prbfs  again  to  all  hands 
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and  their  Ptcflurc  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  Sides  of  the 
containing  Vcilels  ;  but  the  Coats  of  the  Artery,  by  any  finall 
Impetus,  may  be  diitended  ;  therefore,  upon  the  Con  tradition 
of  the  Heart,  the  Blood  from  the  Left  Ventricle  will  not  only 
prefs  the  Blood  in  the  Artery  forwards,  but  both  together  will 
di fiend  the  Sides  of  the  Artery.  When  the  Impetus  of  the 
Blood  again!!  the  Sides  of  the  Artery  ceafes,  that  is,  when 
the  Left  Ventricle  ceafes  to  contrail,  then  the  fpiral  Fibres  of 
the  Artery,  by  their  natural  Elafticity,  return  again  to  their 
former  State,  and  contrail  the  Channel  of  the  Artery  till  it  is 
again  dilated  by  the  Syftole  of  the  Heart.  This  Diaftole  of  the 
M  Artery  is  its  Pulfe,  and  the  Time  the  fpiral  Fibres  are  return¬ 
ing  to  their  natural  State",  is  the  Difiance  between  two  Pulfes- 
This  Pulfe  is  in  all  the  Arteries  of  the  Body  at  the  fame  time  ; 
for  whilft  the  Blood  is  thruft  out  of  the  Heart  into  the  Artery, 
the  Artery  being  full,  the  Blood  mufl  move  in  all  the  Arte¬ 
ries  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  becaufe  the  Arteries  are  conical, 
and  the  Blood  moves  from  the  Bafis  of  the  Cone  to  the  Apex, 
therefore  the  Blood  muff  ftrike  againfl  the  Sides  of  the  Veffels, 
and  confequently  every  Point  of  the  Artery  mufl  be  dilated  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  Blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  Left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Elafticity  of  the  fpiral 
Fibres  can  overcome  the  Impetus  of  the  Blood,  the  Arteries 
are  again  contradled.  Thus  there  are  two  Caufes,  which  ope¬ 
rating  alternately,  keep  the  Elood  in  a  continual  Motion,  viz. 
the  Heart  and  Fibres  of  the  Arteries  :  But  becaufe  the  one  is 
ftronger  than  the  other,  therefore,  though  the  Blood  runs  con¬ 
tinually,  yet,  when  the  Artery  is  open’d,  it  is  feen  to  move 
per  faltum.  Keil’s  Anatomy. 

Di/iribution  of  the  Arteries,  according  to  Winslow. 

The  Heart  throws  the  Blood  into  two  great  Arteries  ;  one 
of  which  is  named  Aorta,  the  other  Arteria Pulmonalis. 

The  Aorta  diftributes  the  Blood  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body, 
for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Parts,  and  for  the  Secretion  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Fluids. 

The  Arteria  Pulmonalis  carries  the  venous  Blood  thro’  all  the 
capillary  Vefi'els  of  the  Lungs. 

Both  thefe  great  or  general  Arteries  are  fubdivided  into  feve- 
ral  Branches,  and  into  a  great  Number  of  Ramifications.  For 
an  Account  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery ,  fee  Pulmones. 

Of  the  Aorta. 

The  Bafis  of  the  Heart  being  very  much  inclined  to  the  Right 
Side,  and  turned  a  little  backward,  the  Aorta,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  1. 
goes  out  from  it  in  a  direct  Courfe,  nearly  over-againft  the 
fourth  Vertebra  of  the  Back.  Its  Courfe  is  direct,  with  refpedt 
to  the  Heart  j  but,  with  refpeft  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Body,  it 
afeends  obliquely  from  the  Left  to  the  Right-hand,  and  from 
before,  backward. 

Soon  after  this,  it  bends  obliquely  from  the  Right-hand  to 
the  Left,  and  from  before,  backward,  reaching  as  high  as  the 
fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Back  ;  from  whence  it  runs  down 
again,  in  the  fame  Diredlion,  forming  an  oblique  Arch.  The 
Middle  of  this  Arch  is  almoft  oppofite  to  the  Right  Side  or  Edge 
of  the  fuperior  Portion  of  the  Sternum,  between  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  Extremities  or  fternal  Articulations  of  the  firft  two  Ribs. 

From  thence  the  Aorta  defeends  in  a  diredt  Courfe  along  the 
anterior  Part  of  the  Vertebrae,  all  the  way  to  the  Os  Sacrum,, 
lying  a  little  towards  the  Left-hand,  and  there  it  terminates  in 
two  fubordinate  or  collateral  Trunks,  call’d  Arteries  Iliaca , 
Tab.  5.  Fig.  53.  53. 

The  Aorta  is  by  Anatomifts  generally  divided  into  the  Aorta 
Afcendens ,  and  the  Aorta  DeJ'cendens ,  tho’  both  are  but  one 
and  the  fame  Trunk.  It  is  termed  Afcendens ,  from  where  it 
leaves  the  Heart,  to  the  Extremity  of  the  great  Curvature  or 
Arch.  The  remaining  Part  of  this  Trunk,  from  the  Arch  to 
the  Os  Sacrum  or  Bifurcation,  at  28.  Tab.  5.  is  named  De- 
feendens. 

The  Aorta  defeendens  is  farther  divided  into  the  fuperior  and 
inferior  Portions  ;  the  firft  taking  in  all  that  lies  above  the  Di¬ 
aphragm  ;  the  other,  all  that  lies  between  the  Diaphragm  and 
the  Bifurcation. 

The  Aorta  afcendens  is  principally  diftributed  to  Part  of  the 
Thorax,  to  the  Head  and  upper  Extremities.  The  fuperior 
Portion  of  the  Aorta  defeendens  furnifhes  the  reft  of  the  Thorax ; 
the  inferior  Portion  furnifhes  the  Abdomen  and  lower  Ex¬ 
tremities. 

The  great  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  thro’  its  whole  Length  fends 
off  immediately  feveral  Branches,  which  are  afterwards  differ¬ 
ently  ramify  d  ;  and  thefe  Arterial  Branches  may  be  look’d  upon 
as  fo  many  1  runks,  with  refpedt  to  the  other  Ramifications, 
which  again  may  be  confider’d  as  (mail  Trunks,  with  regard  to 
the  Ramifications  that  they  fend  off. 

I  he  Branches  which  go  out  immediately  from  the  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta ,  may  be  term’d  Original  or  Capital  Branches  ;  and 
of  thefe,  fome  are  large,  and  others  very  fmall. 

1  he  large  capital  Branches  of  the  Aorta  are  thefe  :  Two 
Arteria:  Subclaviaj  two  Caro  tides  j  one  Cegliaca  j  one  Mefen- 


tcrica  Superior  ;  two  Renalcs ,  formerly  termed  Emulgentes 
one  AleJ enter ica  Inferior  ;  and. two  lliaces. 

The  fmall  capital  Branches  are  chiefly  the  Arteries  Coronaries 
Cordis ,  Bronchioles ,  Ocfophagesfe ,  Inter cojl ales.  Diaphragma¬ 
tic  et  Infcriores,  Spermaticee,  Lumbar es,  and  Sacres. 

Thefe  capital  Branches  or  Arteries  are  for  the  moft  part  dif- 
pofed  in  Pairs  j  there  being  none  in  odd  Numbers  but  the  Car- 
liaca ,  the  two  Mefentericae,  fome  of  the  CEYophagEeK,  the 
Bronchialis,  and  /ometimes  the  Sacne. 

The  Ramifications  of  each  capital  Branch  are  in  uneven 
Numbers,  with  refpedl  to  their  particular  'Drunks  ;  but  with 
refpedt  to  the  Ramifications  of  the  like  capital  Trunks  on  the 
other  Side,  they  are  difpofed  in  Pairs.  Among  the  Branches 
there  are  in  odd  Numbers  none  but  the  Arteria  Sacra,  when  it 
is  fingle,  and  the  CElophagaeae,  the  Ramifications  of  which 
are,  however,  fometimes  found  in  Pairs.  "  . 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  Detail  of  each  of  thefe  particular 
Arteries ,  many  of  which  have  proper  Names,  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  give  a  fhort  View  of  the  Difpofition  and  Diftribution 
of  the  principal  Arterial  Branches,  as  a  general  Plan,  to  which 
all  the  Particularities  of  each  Diftribution  may  afterwards  be  re¬ 
ferred  ;  for  I  have  found  by  Experience,  that  tire  common 
Method  of  describing  the  Courfe  of  all  the  Ramifications  of 
thefe  Veftels,  without  having  firft  given  a  general  Idea  of  th« 
principal  Branches,  is  very  troublefome  to  Beginners. 

The  Aorta  gives  Rife  to  two  fmall  Arteries ,  called  Coronaries 
Cordis ,  which  go  to  the  Heart  and  its  Auricles  ;  one  of  which 
is  fituated  anteriorly,  the  other  pofterioufly,  and  fometimes  they 
are  three  in  Number.  See  Tab-  5.  Fig.  2.  2. 

From  the  upper  Part  of  the  Arch  or  Curvature,  the  Aorta 
fends  out  commonly  three,  fometimes  four,  large  capital 
Branches,  their  Origins  being  very  near  each  othert  When 
there  are  four,  the  two  Middle  Branches  are  termed  Arteries 
Carotides ,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  5.5.  the  other  two  Subcla-via,  Fab. 5. 
Fig.  4.  4.  and  both  are  diftinguifh’d  into  Right  and  Left. 

When  there  are  but  three  Branches,  which  is  often  eft  the 
Cafe,  the  firft  is  a  fhort  Trunk,  common  to  the  Right  Sub¬ 
clavian  and  Carotid  ;  the  fecond  is  the  Left  Subclavian,  and  the 
third  the  Left  Carotid.  Sofnetimes,  tho’  very  rarely,  thefe  four 
Arteries  unite  in  two  Trunks. 

The  Origin  of  the  Left  Subclavian,  terminates  the  Aorta 
Afcendens  ;  but  I  have  fometimes  obferved  four  Branches,  the  firft 
three  of  which  were  thofe  already  mentioned,  and  the  fourth  a 
diftincl  Trunk  of  the  Left  vertebral  Artery. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe  large  Branches,  which  arife 
from  the  Curvature  of  the  Aorta ,  are  fituated  obliquely  j  the 
firft,  or  that  which  is  moft  on  the  Right-hand,  lying  more  for¬ 
ward  than  the  reft  ;  and  the  laft,  which  is  moft  on  the  Left- 
hand,  more  backward.  The  firft  and  fecond,  or  middle  Branches, 
are  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  Arch,  and  the  third  lower 
down.  Sometimes  the  firft  alone  is  in  the  middle  ;  all  which 
V arieties  depend  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Arch. 

The  Carotid  Arteries  run  up  direftly  to  the  Head,  each  of 
them  being  firft  divided  into  two,  one  external,  the  other  in¬ 
ternal.  The  external  Artery ,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  9,  10,  11,  12. 
goes  chiefly  to  the  outer  Parts  of  the  Head,  and  Dura  Mater, 
or  firft  Covering  of  the  Brain,  to  which  it  paffes  thro’  a  Fora¬ 
men  of  the  Cranium  at  B,  B,  and  others.  The  internal  en¬ 
ters  the  Cranium  thro’  the  bony  Canal  of  the  Os  Petrofum  ;  and 
is  diftributed  thro’  the  Brain  by  a  great  Number  of  Ramifica¬ 
tions,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  18.  18. 

The  Subclavian  Arteries  feparate  laterally,  and  almoft  tranf- 
verfly,  each  toward  that  Side  on  which  it  lies,  behind  and  un¬ 
der  the  Claviculae,  from  whence  they  have  their  Name.  The 
Left  feems  to  be  fhorter,  and  runs  more  obliquely,  than  the 
Right. 

The  Subclavian  on  each  Side  terminates  at  the  upper  Edge 
of  the  firft  Rib,  between  the  lower  Infertions  of  the  firft  Sca¬ 
lenus  Mufcle  ;  and  there,  as  it  goes  out  of  the  Thorax,  take6 
the  Name  of  Arteria  Axillaris. 

During  this  Courfe  of  the  Subclavian  Artery,  taking  in  the 
common  Trunk  of  the  Right  Subclavian,  feveral  Arteries  arife 
from  it,  viz.  the  Mammaria  Interna,  Mediajlina ,  Pericardia, 
Diaphragmatica  minor  five  fuperior,  Thymica,  and  Trachealis. 

I  he  Thymica  and  Frachealis  on  each  Side  are  in  fome  Sub¬ 
jects  only  Branches  of  one  fmall  Trunk,  which  fpringsfrom  the 
common  Trunk  of  the  Right  Subclavian  and  Carotid. 

They  are  generally  fmall  Arteries,  which  run  fometimes  fepa¬ 
rate,  and  fometimes  partly  feparate,  and  partly  joined. 

The  Subclavian  fends  off  likewife  the  V ertebralcs,  C^rvicales, 
and  fometimes  feveral  of  the  upper  Intercofiales. 

The  Axillary  Artery,  which  is  only  a  Continuation  of  the 
Subclavian ,  from  where  it  goes  out  of  the  7  hoi  ax  to  the 
Axilla,  detaches  chiefly  the  Alammaria  externa ,  or  Thor ai tea 
fuperior,  Tharacica  inferior,  Scapulares  externcs,  Scapulans  in¬ 
terna  ;  Humeralis,  or  Mufculans,  &c.  Afterwards  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  different  Ramifications,  and  under  different  Names, 
over  the  whole  Arm,  all  the  Way  to  the  Ends  of  the  fingers. 

I  he  fuperior  Portion  of  the  Aorta  defeendens  gives  o 
Arteries  Bronchioles ,  which  arife  fometimes  -by  a  fmall 
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Trunk  fometimes  feparate,  and  fometimes  do  not  come  imme¬ 
diately^1-0171  the  Aorta.  It  next  fends  oft’  the  Oefophagaes, 
which  maV  he  looked  upon  as  Mediajlirue  Pojleriores  ;  and 
then  the  Inter cojiales  from  its  pofterior  Part,  which  in  fome 
Subjects  come  all  from  this  Portion  of  the  Aorta  ;  in  others  only 
theJovveft  eight  or  nine. 

The  fmall  anterior  Arteries  here  mentioned  are  generally,  at 
their  Origins,  fyrgle,  and  in  uneven  Numbers  j  but  they  di¬ 
vide  foon  after  toward  the  Right  and  Left. 

The  inferior  Portion  of  the  defeending  Aorta ,  as  it  pafi'es 
thro’  the  Diaphragm,  gives  off-  the  Diaphragmatic*  inferior es, 
or  phrenic  a  ;  which,  however,  do  not  always  come  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Aorta :  Afterwards  it  fends  off  feveral  Branches 
anteriorly,  pofteriorly,  and  laterally. 

The  anterior  Branches  are  the  Casliaca ,  which  fupplies  the 
Stomach,  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas,  lAc.  the  Mefenterica  fu- 
pericr ,  which  goes  chiefly  to  the  Mefentery,  to  the  Imall  In- 
teftines,  and  to  that  Part  of  the  great  Inteftines,  which  lies  on 
the  Right  Side  of  the  Abdomen  ;  the  Mefenterica  inferior , 
which  goes  to  the  great  Inteftines  on  the  Left  Side,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  H<zmo rrhoidalis  interna  ;  and,  laftly,  the  Right  and 
Left  Arteries  Spermatic es,  or  Spermatic  Arteries. 

The  pofterior  Branches  are  the  Arteries  Lumharcs ,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  Pairs,  and  the  Saeres,  which  do  not  always 
come  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta. 

The  lateral  Branches  are  the  Capfulares  and  Adipof* ,  the 
Origin  of  which  often  varies  ;  the  Renales ,  formerly  termed 
Emulgentes  \  and  the  lliaces,  which  terminate  the  Aorta  by  the 
Bifurcation  already  mentioned. 

The  Iliac  Artery  on  each  Side  is  commonly  divided  into  the 
external  or  anterior,  and  internal  or  pofterior. 

The  internal  Iliaca  is  likewife  named  Arteria  Hypogajlrica  \ 
and  its  Ramifications  are  diftributed  to  the  Vifcera  contained  in 
the  Pelvis,  and  to  the  neigbouring  Parts,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal. 

The  Iliaca  externa ,  which  is  the  true  Continuation  of  the 
Iliac  Trunk,  and  alone  deferves  that  Name,  goes  on  to  the  In- 
guen,  Snd  then  out  of  the  Abdomen  under  the  Ligamentum 
Fallopii,  having  firft  detached  the  Epigaflrica ,  which  goes  to 
the  Mufculi  Abdominis  Re&i  :  Having  quitted  the  Abdomen, 
it  commences  Arteria  Cruralis ,  which  runs  down  upon  the 
Thigh,  and  is  diftributed  by  many  Branches  and  Ramifications 
to  all  tire  lower  Extremity. 

I  fhall  now  go  on  to  examine  particularly  all  the  capital  or 
original  Branch®Tot  the  Aorta ,  from  their  Origin  to  the  Entry 
of  them,  and  of  their  Ramifications,  into  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Body,  and  all  the  different  Vifcera  and  Organs. 

The  Cardiac  or  Coronary  Arteries  of  the  Heart. 

The  Cardiac  or  Coronary  Arteries  of  the  Heart,  Tab.  5.  Fig. 
2.  2.  arifefrom  the  Aorta  immediately  on  its  leaving  the  Heart. 
They  are  two  in  Number,  and,  according  to  the  natural  Situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Heart,  one  is  rather  fuperior  than  anterior  ;  the 
other  rather  inferior  than  pofterior. 

They  go  out  near  the  two  Sides  of  the  pulmonary  Arteries , 
which  having  firft  furrounded,  they  afterward  run  upon  the 
Bafis  of  the  Heart,  in  form  of  a  kind  of  Crown  or  Garland, 
from  whence  they  are  called  Coronaries ,  and  then  purfue  the 
fuperficial  Traces  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Ventricles,  from 
the  Bafis  of  the  Heart  to  the  Apex. 

They  fend  communicating  Branches  to  each  other,  which 
are  afterward  loft  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Heart. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  a  third  Coronary  Artery ,  which 
arifes  from  the  Aorta  more  backward,  and  is  fpent  on  the  pofte¬ 
rior  or  lower  Side  of  the  Heart. 

The  Carotid  Arteries. 

The  Carotid  Arteries ,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  5.  5.  are  commonly  de- 
monftrated  after  the  Subclavian  ;  but  I  choofe  to  deferibe  them 
firft,  that  I  may  afterwards  be  able  to  purfue  the  Arteries  of 
the  Thorax  arifing  partly  from  the  Subclavies ,  and  partly  from 
the  Aorta  defeendens,  without  Interruption. 

Thefe  Arteries  are  two  in  Number,  one  called  the  Right 
Carotid ,  the  other  the  Left.  They  arife  near  each  other,  from 
the  Curvature  or  Arch  of  the  Aorta  ;  the  Left  immediately, 
the  Right  moft  commonly  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Subclavia 
on  the  fame  Side,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 

They  run  upon  each  Side  of  the  Trachea  Arteria ,  between 
it  and  the  internal  Jugular  Vein,  as  high  as  the  Larynx,  with¬ 
out  any  Ramification.  During  this  Courfe,  therefore,  they 
may  be  named  Carotid  Trunks,  or  general,  common,  and 
original  Carotids.  Each  of  thefe  Trunks  is  afterwards  ramified 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  Trunk,  having  reached  as  high  as  the  Larynx,  is  divided 
tnto  two  large  Branches,  or  particular  Carotids ,  one  named  ex¬ 
ternal,  the  other  internal ,  becaufe  the  firft  goes  chiefly  to  the 
external  Parts  of  the  Head  ;  the  fecond  enters  the  Cranium,  and 
is  diftributed  to  the  Brain. 

The  external  Carotid  is  anterior,  the  internal  pofterior  ;  and 
the  external  is  even' fit rated  more  inward,  and  nearer  the  La¬ 


rynx,  than  the  other ;  but  the  common  Names  may  ftill  be  re¬ 
tained,  as  being  taken  not  from  their  Situation,  but  from  their 
Diftribution. 

The  External  Carotid  Arteries* 

The  external  Carotid  is  the  fmalleft,  3nd  yet  appears  by  its 
Diredlion  to  be  a  Continuation  of  the  common  Trunk.  It 
runs  infenfibly  outward,  between  the  external  Angle  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  and  the  parotid  Gland,  which  it  fupplies  as  it  paftes. 
Afterwards  it  afcends  on  the  Forcfide  of  the  Ear,  and  ends  in 
the  Temples. 

In  this  Courfe  it  fends  off  feveral  Branches,  which  may 
well  enough  be  divided  into  anterior  or  internal,  and  pofterior 
or  external  ;  and  the  principal  Branches  of  each  kind  are 
thefe. 

The  firft  anterior  or  internal  Branch  goes  out  from  the  very 
Origin  of  the  Carotid  on  the  Iniide  ;  and  having  prefently  af¬ 
terwards  taken  a  little  Turn,  and  fent  off  Branches  to  the  Ju¬ 
gular  Glands  near  it,  to. the  Fat  and  Skin,  it  runs  tranfverfly, 
and  is  diftributed  to  the  Glandulas  Thyroidaeae,  and  to  the 
Mufcles  and  other  Parts  of  the  Larynx  ;  for  which  Reafon  I 
name  it  Laryngeses  or  Gutturalis  fuperior.  It  likewife  fends 
fome  Branches  to  the  Pharynx  and  Mufcles  of  the  Os  Hy- 
oides. 

The  fecond  anterior  Branch  paffes  over  the  neareft  Cornu 
of  the  Os  Hyoides  to  the  Mufcles  of  that  Bone,  and  of  the 
Tongue,  and  to  the  Glandulae  Sublinguales  ;  afterwards  palling 
before  the  Cornu  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
Tongue,  from  whence  it  has  been  called  Arteria  Sublingua¬ 
lis  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  Artery  which  others  have  named 
Ranina. 

The  third  Branch,  or  Arteria  maxillaris  inferior ,  goes  to 
the  Maxillary  Gland,  to  the  Styloide  and  Maftoide  Mufcles,  to 
the  Parotid  and  Sublingual  Glands,  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Pha¬ 
rynx,  and  to  the  fmall  Flexors  of  the  Head, 

The  fourth  Branch,  which  I  name  Arteria  maxillaris  externa , 
pafl'es  anteriorly  on  the  Maffeter  Mufcle,  and  middle  of  the 
lower  Jaw  near  the  Chin  :  Afterwards  it  runs  under  the  Muf- 
culus  Triangularis  Labiorum,  which  it  fupplies  as  well  as  the 
Buccinator,  and  the  Quadratus  Menti. 

It  fends  off  a  particular  Branch,  very  much  contorted,  which 
divides  at  the  angular  Commiffure  of  the  Lips,  and,  running  in 
the  fame  manner  along  the  fuperior  and  inferior  Portions  of 
the  Mufculus  Orbicularis,  it  communicates  on  both  Sides  with 
its  Fellow,  and  thereby  forms  a  kind  of  Arteria  Coronaria  La¬ 
biorum. 

Afterwards  it  afcends  towards  the  Nares,  and  is  diftributed  to 
the  Mufcles,  Cartilages,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Nofe,  fending 
down  fome  Twigs,  which  communicate  with  the  Coronary  Artery 
of  the  Lips.  Laftly,  it  reaches  the  great  Angle  of  the  Eye, 
and  is  ramify’d  and  loft  on  the  Mufculus  Orbicularis  Palpebra¬ 
rum,  Superciliaris,  and  Frontalis.  Thro’  all  this  Courle,  it  is 
named  Arteria  Angularis. 

The  fifth  Branch  arifes  over-againft  the  Condyle  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  and,  as  it  is  very  confiderable,  I  call  it  Maxillaris  Interna. 
It  paffes  behind  the  Condyle,  and,  having  given  off  a  Twig 
among  the  Mufculi  Pterygoidaei,  it  is  divided  into  three  princi¬ 
pal  Branches.. 

The  firft  Branch  goes  thro’  the  inferior  Orbitary,  or  Spheno¬ 
maxillary  Fiflure,  to  the  Orbit,  after  having  fupply’d  the  Muf¬ 
culi  Periftaphylini,  and  the  glandulous  Membrane  of  the  pofte¬ 
rior  Nares,  thro’  the  Foramen  Spheno-palatinum.  I  name  this 
Branch  Spheno-maxillaris. 

It  is  diftributed  inferiorly  and  laterally  to  the  Parts  contain’d 
in  the  Orbit,  and  detaches  a  fmall  fubaltern  Branch  through 
the  Extremity  of  the  fuperior  Orbitary  or  Sphenoidal  Fiffure, 
which  enters  the  Cranium,  and  is  fpent  upon  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter,  communicating  there  with  the  other  Artery  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  which  enters  by  the  Foramen  Spinale  of  the  Sphenoidal 
Bone. 

It  fends  off  likewife  another  fubaltern  Branch,  which  paffes 
thro’  the  pofterior  Opening  of  the  Orbitary  Canal,  and,  having 
furnilhed  the  Maxillary  Sinus,  and  the  Teeth,  goes  out  by  the 
inferior  Orbitary  Hole,  and  on  the  Cheek  communicates  with 
the  Angular  Artery. 

The  fecond  of  the  three  Branches  runs  thro’  the  Canal  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  and,  being  diftributed  to  the  Alveoli  and  Teeth, 
goes  out  at  the  Hole. near  the  Chin,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
neighbouring  Mufcles,  communicating  with  the  Rami  of  the 
Arteria  Maxillaris  externa. 

The  third  Branch  of  the  Maxillaris  interna  runs  up  between 
the  internal  and  external  Carotids ,  paffes  thro’  the  Foramen  Spi¬ 
nale  of  the  Sphenoidal  Bone,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  Dura 
Mater  by  feveral  Ramifications,  which  run  forward,  upward, 
and  backward  ;  the  uppermoft  communicating  with  thofe  on 
the  other  Side,  above  the  longitudinal  Sinus  of  the  Dura 
Mater. 

This  Artery  of  the  Dura  Mater,  which  may  be  termed 
Spheno-fpinalis ,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  thofe  that  go  to  the  ftime 

Part  by  another  Courfe,  arifes  fometimes  from  the  Trunk  of 
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tlbc  external  Carotid ,  behind  the  Origin  of  the  Laiyngasa  or 
Gutturalis  fuperior,  and  fometimes  from  the  firft  Bianch  of 
the  Maxil laris  Interna,  juft  before  it  enters  thehpheno-maxillary 

Fiflure.  . 

The  fixth  anterior  or  internal  Branch,  Which  is  very  fmall, 

is  fpent  on  the  Mufculus  Mafleter.  .  '  .  . 

'I 'he  full  external  or  pofterior  Branch  is  named  Arteria  Occi¬ 
pitalis ,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  11.  n*  It  pafles  obliquely  before  the 
internal  Jugular  Vein  ;  and,  having  given  Twigs  to  theMufculus 
Stylo-hyoidieus,  Stylo-gloflus,  and  Digaftricus,  it  runs  between 
the  Styloide  and  Maftoide  Apophyfes,  along  the  Maftoide 
Groove,  and  goes  to  the  Mufcles  and  Integuments  which  cover 
the  Os  Occipitis,  turning  feveral  times,  in  an  undulating  man¬ 
ner  *  as  it  afeends  backward. 

It  communicates,  by  a  defending  Branch,  with  the  Vertebral 
and  Cervical  Arteries ,  as  has  been  already  faid,  near  the  Top  of 
the  Head  :  It  communicates  likewife  with  the  pofterior  Branches 
of  the  Temporal  Artery  ;  and  it  fends  a  Branch  to  the  Foramen 
Maftoidaeum. 

The  fecond  external  Branch  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  outward 
Ear,  by  a  great  many  fmall  Twigs  on  each  Side  ;  feveral  of 
which  run  inward,  and  furnilh  the  Cartilages,  Meatus  Audi- 
torius,  Skin  of  the  Tympanum,  and  internal  Ear. 

The  Trunk  of  the  external  Carotid  afeends  afterward  above 
the  Zygoma,  palling  between  the  Angle  of  the  lower  Jaw  and 
Parotid  Gland,  and  forms  the  Temporal  Artery ,  which  divides 
into  an  anterior,  middle,  and  pofterior  Branch. 

The  anterior  Branch  of  the  Temporal  Artery  goes  to  the  Muf- 
culus  Frontalis,  communicates  with  the  Arteria  Angularis ,  and 
fometimes  gives  off  a  very  fmall  Artery ,  which  pierces  the  in¬ 
ternal  Apophyfis  of  the  Os  Malre,  all  the  way  to  the  Orbit. 
The  middle  Branch  goes  partly  to  the  Mufculus  Frontalis,  part¬ 
ly  to  the  Occipitalis ;  the  pofterior  Branch  goes  to  the  Occiput, 
and  communicates  with  the  Arteria  Occipitalis.  All  thefe 
Branches  likewife  furnilh  the  Integuments.  Thefe  Branches 
of  the  external  Carotids  are,  in  fome  meafure,  exprefs’d  Tab.  5. 
Fig.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 

The  internal  Carotid  Artery. 

The  internal  Carotid  Artery ,  leaving  the  general  Trunk,  is  at 
firft:  a  little  incurvated,  appearing  as  if  either  it  were  the  only 
Branch  of  that  Trunk,  or  a  Branch  of  the  Trunk  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  Carotid.  Sometimes  the  Curvature  is  turn’d  a  little  out¬ 
ward,  and  then  more  or  lefs  inward,  palling  behind  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  external  Carotid,  Tab.  5.  13.  13. 

It  is  fituated  a  little  more  backward  than  the  Carotis  externa , 
and  generally  runs  up,  without  any  Ramification,  as  high  as  the 
lower  Orifice  of  the  great  Canal  of  the  Apophyfis  Petrofa  of  the 
Os  Temporis.  It  enters  this  Orifice,  dire&ly  from  below,  up¬ 
ward,  and  afterward  makes  an  Angle  according  to  the  Direction 
of  the  Canal,  the  reft  of  which  it  pafles  horizontally,  being 
cover’d  by  a  Production  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

At  the  End  of  this  Canal  it  is  again  incurvated  from  below 
upward,  and  enters  the  Cranium  through  a  Notch  of  the  Sphe¬ 
noidal  Bone.  Then  it  bends,  from  behind,  forwards,  and 
makes  a  third  Angle  on  the  Side  of  the  Sella  Sphenoidalis,  or 
Turcica  j  and  again,  a  fourth  under  the  Clinoide  Apophyfis  of 
that  Sella.  See  Tab.  5.  Fig.  14.  14. 

As  it  leaves  the  bony  Canal  to  enter  the  Cranium,  it  fends 
off  a  Branch  thro’  the  Sphenoidal  Fifi’ure  to  the  Orbit  and  Eye  ; 
and,  foon  afterward,  another  thro’  the  Foramen  Opticum,  by 
which  it  communicates  with  the  external  Carotid,  Tab.  5. 
D,  D.  ' 

Afterwards  the  internal  Carotid  runs  under  the  Bafts  of  the 
Brain  to  the  Side  of  the  Infundibulum,  where  it  is  at  a  fmall 
Diftance  from  the  internal  Carotid  of  the  other  Side  ;  and  there 
it  commonly  divides  into  two  principal  Branches,  one  anterior, 
•and  one  pofterior. 

The  anterior  Branch  runs  forward  under  the  Brain,  firft 
feparating  from  that  on  the  other  Side  ;  then  coming  nearer 
again,  it  unites  with  it  by  an  Anaftomofis,  or  Communication 
in  the  Interftice  between  the  OlfaClory  Nerves.  Afterwards 
having  fent  off  fome  fmall  Arteries ,  which  accompany  thefe 
Nerves,  it  leaves  its  Fellow,  and  divides  into  two  or  three 
Branches. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Branches  goes  to  the  anterior  Lobe  of  the 
Brain ;  the  fecond,  which  is  fometimes  double,  is  inverted  on 
the  Corpus  Callofum,  to  which  it  gives  fome  Ramifications ;  as 
alfo  to  the  Falx  of  the  Dura  Mater,  and  middle  Lobe  of  the 
Brain.  The  third,  which,  in  fome  Subjects,  is  a  diftinct  Branch, 
in  others,  only  a  Divifion  of  the  fecond,  goes  to  the  pofterior 
Lobe  of  the  Brain.  This  might  be  look’d  upon  as  a  third  prin¬ 
cipal  Branch,  lying  between  the  other  two. 

The  pofterior  Branch  communicates,  firft  of  all,  with  the 
Vertebral  Artery  of  the  fame  Side  ;  and  then  divides  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  run  between  the  fuperficial  Circumvolutions  of 
the  Brain,  and  are  ramified  in  many  different  Directions,  on 
and  between  thefe  Circumvolutions,  all  the  way  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Sulci. 

All  thefe  Ramifications  are  cover’d  by  the  Pia  Mater,  in  the 
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Duplicaturc  of  which  they  are  diftributed,  and  form  capillary 
reticular  Textures  in  great  Numbers;  and  afterwards  they  are 
loft  in  the  inner  Subftance  of  the  Brain.  The  anterior  and 
middle  Branches  produce  the  fame  kind  of  Ramifications  ;  and 
the  anterior,  in  particular,  fends  a  Twig  to  the  Corpus  Callo¬ 
fum.  The  Ramifications  of  the  internal  Carotids  are  exprefs’d 
betwixt  the  two  Figures  18.  18.  Tab.  5. 

The  Subclavian  Artery; 

The  Subclavian  Arteries  (  Tab.  5.  4.  4.  )  are  named  frorf* 
their  Situation  near  the  Claviculae,  in  the  tranfverfe  Direction 
of  which  they  run.  They  are  two  in  Number,  one  Right, 
the  other  Left  ;  and  they  arife  from  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta ,  on 
each  Side  of  the  Left  Carotid ,  which  commonly  lies  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  between  them  ;  but  when  both  Caiotids  go  out  feparately, 
they  both  lie  between  the  Subclavia.  Thefe  Arteries  terminate, 
or  rather  change  their  Name,  above  the  Middle  of  the  two  firft 
Ribs,  between  the  anterior  Infertions  of  the  Mufculi  Scaleni. 

The  Right  Subclavian  is  larger  at  the  Beginning  than  the 
Left,  when  it  produces  the  Right  Carotid:  Its  Origin  is  like- 
wife  more  anterior  and  higher,  becaufe  of  the  Obliquity  of  the 
Arch  of  the  Aorta  ;  for  which  Reafon  alfo  the  Left  is  fltorter 
than  the  Right,  and  runs  more  obliquely.  Both  of  them  are 
diftributed  much  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  therefore  the  De- 
feription  of  one  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  other. 

The  Right  Subclavian ,  the  longed:  of  the  two,  gives  off,  firft 
of  all,  fmall  Arteries  to  the  Mediaftinum,  Thymus,  Pericar¬ 
dium,  Afpera  Arteria ,  &c.  which  are  named  Mediajiina ,  Thy - 
mica:.  Pericardia ,  and  Tracheales.  Thefe  fmall  Arteries  fome¬ 
times  go  out  from  the  Subclavian  itfelf,  either  feparately,  or  by 
fmall  common  Trunks  :  Sometimes  they  are  Branches  of  the 
Mammaria  interna ,  efpecially  the  MediaJUna. 

Afterward  this  Right  Subclavian ,  at  about  a  Finger’s  Breadth 
from  its  Origin,  often  produces  the  common  Carotid  of  the 
fame  Side  ;  and,  at  a  fmall  Finger’s  Breadth  from  the  Carotid , 
it  gives  off"  commonly  three  considerable  Branches,  viz.  the 
Mammaria  interna ,  Cervicalis ,  and  Vertebralis  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  an  Intercojlal  Artery ,  which  goes  to  the  firft  Ribs,  and  is 
call’d  Intercoftalis  fuperior. 

The  Artery  of  the  Thymus. 

The  Arteria  Thymica  communicates  with  the  Mammaria  in¬ 
terna ,  and  fometimes  arifes  from  the  anterior  middle  Part  of 
the  common  Trunk  of  the  Subclavian  and  Carotid.  The  Thy¬ 
mus  receives  likewife  fome  Branches  from  the  Mammaria  inter¬ 
na ,  and  Intercojialis  fuperior.  The  fame  Obfervation  may  be 
applied  to  the  Mediajiina  and  Pericardia. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Pericardium. 

The  Pericardia  arifes  much  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
Thymica  ;  and  runs  down  upon  the  Pericardium  all  the  way  to 
the  Diaphragm,  to  which  it  fends  fome  fmall  Ramifications. 

The  Arteries  of  Mediastinum. 

The  Mediafina  arifes  fometimes  immediately  after  the  Thy- 
mica ,  aad  is  diftributed  principally  to  the  Mediaftinum. 

The  Tracheal  Artery. 


The  Trachealis,  which  may  likewife  be  named  Gutturalis 
inferior ,  runs  up  from  the  Subclavia,  in  a  winding  Courfe, 
along  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  to  the  Glandules  Thyroidseae,  and 
Larynx,  detaching  fmall  Arteries  to  both  Sides,  one  of  which 
runs  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Scapula. 

The  internal  Mammary  Artery. 

The  internal  Mammary  Artery  comes  from  the  anterior  and 
lower  Side  of  the  Subclavia ,  near  the  Middle  of  the  Clavicula  ; 
and  runs  down,  for  about  one  Finger’s  Breadth,  behind  the 
Cartilages  of  the  true  Ribs,  an  Inch  diftant  from  the  Ster¬ 
num. 

In  its  Paffage  it  fends  Branches  to  the  Thymus,  Mediaftinum, 
Pericardium,  Pleura,  and  Intercoftal  Mufcles.  It  likewife 
detaches  other  Branches  thro’  thefe  Mufcles,  and  between  the 
Cartilages  of  the  Ribs,  to  the  Pectoralis  Major,  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  mufcular  Portions,  to  the  Mammae,  Membrana  Adi- 
pofa,  and  Skin.  .  , 

Several  of  thefe  Branches  communicate  by  Anaftomofes  with 
the  Mammaria  externa ,  and  other  Arteries  of  the 
efpecially  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Pe£toralis  Major,  an  1  e 
wife  with  the  Intercoftals.  Afterwards  it  goes  out  o  t  c  o 
rax  on  one  Side  of  the  Appendix  Enfiformis,  and  is  o  in  t  e 
Mufculus  Abdominis  Re&us,  a  little  below  its  upper  art ,  com 
municating  at  this  Place,  by  feveral  fmall  Ramifications,  wit 
the  Arteria  Epigiflrka ;  and,  in  its  Courie,  it  giv  es  jrancies  o 
the  Peritonaeum,  and  to  tire  anterior  Parts  of  the  obl.que  and 
tranfverfe  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  Cervical  Artery. 

The  Cttvial  Artery  arifes  from  the  upper  Side  of  the  Subcla- 
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out  fometimes  feparately,  fometimes  by  a  fmall  common  Trunk. 
The  largeft  of  thefe  two  Arteries  is  anterior ,  the  other  poferior. 

interior  Cervicalis ,  running  behind  the  Carotid  of  the 
fame  Side,  is  diftributed  to  the  Mufculus  Coraco-hyoidneus, 
Maftoidaeus,  Cutaneus,  Sterno-hyoidaeus,  and  Sterno- thyroidaeus, 
to  the  Jugular  Glands,  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  the  Muffles  ol  the 
Pharynx,  Bronchia,  CFfophagus,  and  to  the  anterior  Mufcles 
which  move  the  Neck  and  Head.  Phis  Artery  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  fend  out  the  Inter cojialis  fuperior. 

The  pojierior  Cervicalis  arifes  fometimes  a  little  after  the 
Vertebralis,  and  fometimes  from  that  Artery.  It  pafl'es  under 
the  tranverfe  Apophyfis  of  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  ;  and 
fometimes  thro’  a  particular  Hole  in  that  Apophyfis ;  and  from 
thence  runs  up  backward,  in  a  winding  Courfe,  on  the  Verte¬ 
bral  Mufcles  of  the  Neck  ;  and  then  returns  in  the  fame  man- 


It  communicates  with  a  defending  Branch  of  the  Occipital 
Artery ,  and  with  another  of  the  Vertebral  Artery i,  above  the 
fecond  Vertebra.  It  is  diftributed  to  the  Mufculi  Scaleni,  An- 
gularis  Scapula,  and  Trapezius,  and  to  the  Jugular  Glands 
and  Integuments. 

Vertebral  Artery. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  goes  out  from  the  pofterior  and  upper 
Side  of  the  Subclavian ,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  Mammaria  inter¬ 
na  and  Cervicalis.  It  runs  up  thro’  all  the  Holes  in  the  tranf- 
verfe  Apophyfes  of  the  Vertebras  of  the  Neck  ;  and  in  its  Paf- 
fage  fends  off  little  Twigs  thro’  the  lateral  Notches  of  thefe 
Vertebras,  to  the  Medulla  Spinalis,  and  its  Coverings.  It  alfo 
gives  Arteries  to  the  Vertebra]  Mufcles,  and  to  other  Mufcles 
near  them.  See  Tab.  5.  Fig.  6.  6. 

As  it  paffes  thro’  the  tranfverfe  Hole  of  the  fecond  V ertebra, 
it  is  generally  incurvated,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  Obliquity  of  this  Foramen.  And  between  this  Hole  and 
that  in  the  firft  Vertebra,  it  takes  another  larger  Turn  in  a  con¬ 
trary  Diredfton  to  the  former:  Having  pafs’d  the  tranfverfe 
Hole  of  the  firft  Vertebra,  it  is  confiderably  incurvated  a  third 
time,  from  before,  backwards,  as  it  goes  thro’  the  fuperior  and 
pofterior  Notch  in  this  Vertebra.  See  Tab.  5.  Fig.  15. 

At  this  third  Curvature  it  fends  off  a  fmall  Branch,  which  is 
ramified  on  the  outer  and  pofterior  Parts  of  the  Occiput,  and 
communicates  with  the  Cervical  and  Occipital  Arteries.  Having 
afterwards  reach’d  the  great  Foramen  of  the  Os  Occipitis,  it 
enters  the  Cranium,  and  pierces  the  Dura  Mater  ;  and  on  thefe 
Accounts  it  may  be  named  Arteria  Occipitalis  pojierior ,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  other,  which  is  lateral. 

As  foon  as  it  enters  the  Cranium,  it  fends  feveral  fmall  Rami¬ 
fications  to  the  back  Part  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  to 
the  Corpora  Olivaria,  and  Pyramidalia  ;  which  are  likewife 
fpread  on  the  back  Sides  of  the  fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Brain, 
and  form  the  Plexus  Choroides  of  the  Cerebellum. 

Afterwards  it  advances  on  the  Apophyfis  Bafilaris  of  the  Os 
Occipitis,  inclining  by  fmall  Degrees  toward  the  Vertebral  Ar¬ 
tery  of  the  other  Side,  all  the  Way  to  the  Extremity  of  that 
Apophyfis  where  they  both  join  in  one  common  Trunk,  which 
may  be  named  Arteria  Bafilaris. 

The  Arteria  Basilaris. 

The  Arteria  Bafilaris  runs  forward  under  the  great  tranf¬ 
verfe  Protuberance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  to  which  it  gives 
Ramifications,  as'well  as  to  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Me¬ 
dulla.  Sometimes  this  Artery  divides  again,  near  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Apophyfis  Bafilaris,  into  two  lateral  Branches, 
which  communicate  with  the  pofterior  Branches  of  the  two 
internal  Carotides,  and  are  loft  in  the  pofterior  Lobe  of  the 
Brain. 

The  Spinal  Arteries. 

The  Spinal  Arteries  are  two  in  Number,  one  anterior,  and 
one  poferior ',  both  produced  by  both  the  Vertebrales ;  each  of 
which,  as  foon  as  it  enters  the  Cranium,  fends  out  a  fmall 
Branch,  by  the  Union  of  which  the  poferior  Spinalis  is  form’d. 
Afterwards  the  Vertebrales  advancing  on  the  Apophyfis  Bafilaris, 
or  Production'  ’of'  the  Occipital  Bone,  detach  backward  two 
other  fmall  Branches,  which  likewife  meet,  and  by  their  Union 
form  the  Spinalis  -  Anterior.  Thefe  Spinal  Arteries  run  down 
on  the  fore  and  back  Sides  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis,  and,  by 
fmall  tranfverfe'  Ramifications,  communicate  with  thofe  which 
the  Intercofal  and  Lumbar  A 'rimes  fend  to  the  fame  Part. 

The  internal  Auditory  Artery. 

The  internal  Auditory  Artery  goes  off  from  each  Side  of  the 
Arterjia  Baflariy  to  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  accompanying  the 
Auditory  Nerve  ;  having  firft  furnifh’d  feveral  fmall  Twigs  to 
the  Membrana  Arachnoides.  . 

■  The  poferior  Artery  of  the  Meninx,  or  Dura  Mater. 

,  The  poferior  Meningesa  arifes’ from  the  fame  Trunk  with 
the  Auditoria  Interna ,  and  goes  to.  the  back  Part  of  the  Dura 
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Mater,  on  the  Occipital  and  T emporal  Bones ;  and  likewife} 
fupplies  the  neighbouring  Lobes  of  the  Brain. 


The  fuperior  Intercostal  Artery. 

When  the  fuperior  Intercofal  Artery  does  not  go  out  from 
the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  Dejcendens ,  it  commonly  arifes  from 
the  lower  Sidb  of  the  Subclavian ,  and  runs  down  on  the  Infide 
of  the  two,  three,  or  four  uppermoft  true  Ribs,  near  their 
Heads  ;  and  fends  off,  under  each  Rib,  a  Branch  which  runs 
along  the  lower  Edge,  and  fupplies  the  Intercoftal  Mufcles, 
and  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Pleura. 

Thefe  Branches,  or  particular  Intercofal  Arteries ,  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other,  at  different  Diftances,  by  fmall  Branches, 
which  run  upward  and  downward  from  one  to  the  other,  on  the 
Intercoftal  Mufcles. 

They  likewife  give  Branches  to  the  Mufculi  Sterno-hyoidaeij 
Subclavius,  Vertebrales,  and  Bodies  of  the  Vertebrae  ;  and  alfo 
to  the  Pedloralis  Major  and  Minor,  piercing  the  Intercoftal 
Mufcles  ;  and  laftly,  they  fend  Branches  thro’  the  Notches  of 
the  firft  four  Vertebrae  to  the  Medulla  Spinalis,  and  its  Cover¬ 
ings. 

Sometimes  the  fuperior  common  Intercofal  At'tery  comes 
from  the  Cervicalis ,  and  not  immediately  from  the  Subclavia . 
Sometimes  it  arifes  from  the  Aorta  Dejcendens ,  either  by  fmall 
feparate  Arteries ,  or  by  a  common  Trunk,  which  divides  as  it 
runs  obliquely  up,  upon  the  Ribs.  Laftly,  it  fometimes  arifes 
from  the  neareft  Bronchialis ,  or  from  feveral  Bronchioles  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  Arterial  Duct  converted  into  a  Ligament. 

The  Duftus  Arteriofus ,  which  is  found  only  in  the  Foetus, 
and  in  very  young  Children,  arifes  from  the  Aorta  Defcendens, 
immediately  below  the  Left  Subclavian  Artery.  In  Adults,  this 
Du&  is  fhrunk  up  and  clofed,  and  appears  only  like  a  fhort 
Ligament  adhering  by  one  End  to  the  Aorta,  and  by  the  other 
to  the  Pulmonary  Artery  ;  fo  that,  in  reality,  it  deferves  no 
other  Name  than  that  of  Ligamentum  Arteriofum.  This  is 
referr’d  to,  but  not  well  exprefs’d,  at  Fig.  3.  Tab.  5. 

The  Bronchial  Arteries. 

The  Bronchial  Arteries  go  fometimes  from  the  fore  Side  of 
the  fuperior  defeending  Aorta ,  fometimes  from  the  firft  Inter¬ 
coftal,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  29.  and  fometimes  from  the  Arteria  Oefo¬ 
phagesa.  Sometimes  they  arife  feparately  from  each  Side,  to  go 
to  each  Lobe  of  the  Lungs  ;  and  fometimes  by  a  fmall  common 
Trunk,  which  afterwards  feparates  towards  the  Right  and  Left 
Hand,  at  the  Bifurcation  of  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  and  accompanies 
the  Ramifications  of  the  Bronchia. 

The  Bronchial  Artery ,  on  the  Left  Side,  often  comes  from  the 
Aorta ,  while  the  other  arifes  from  the  fuperior  Intercofal  on 
the  fame  Side ;  which  Variety  is  owing  to  the  Situation  of  the 
Aorta.  Sometimes  there  is  another  Bronchial  Artery ,  which 
goes  out  from  the  Aorta  pofteriorly,  near  the  fuperior  Intercofal , 
above  the  Bronchialis  anterior. 

In  the  Year  1719.  I  obferv’d  a  very  plain  Communication  of 
the  Branches  of  the  Left  Pulmonary  Vein  with  the  Branches 
of  an  Arteria  Oefophagesa ,  which  came  from  the  firft  Left  Inter¬ 
cofal,  together  with  a  Bronchial  Artery  of  the  fame  Side. 

The  Bronchialis  gives  a  fmall  Branch  to  the  neighbouring 
Auricle  of  the  Heart,  which  communicates  with  the  Arteria 
Coronaria. 

In  the  Year  1719.  or  1720.  I  difeover’d  a  Communication 
between  the  Left  Bronchial  Artery  and  the  V ena  Azygos ;  and  in 
the  Month  of  Auguf ,  1 721.  I  faw  a  Branch  of  this  Bronchial 
Artery  join’d  by  an  Anaftomofis  to  the  Body  of  the  Azygos. 

The  Arteries  of  the  CEsophagus. 

The  Oefophagesa  are  generally  two  or  three  in  Number, 
fometimes  but  one.  They  arife  anteriorly  from  the  Aoita 
Defcendens ,  and  are  diftributed  to  the  CEfophagus.  Some¬ 
times  the  uppermoft  Oefophagesa  produces  a  Bi  onthial  At  ter y. 


The  inferior  Intercostal  Arteries. 

["he  inferior  Intercofals ,  Tab.  5-  Fig.  31.  3 1  ’  are  common- 
even  or  eight  on  eaqh  Side,  and  fometimes  ten,  when  the 
erior  Intercoftals  arife  likewife  from  the  Aorta  Defcendens ; 
Ybich  Cafe  theft  two  obliquely  upward,  as  has  been  already 

rhey  arife  along  the  back  Side  of  the  defeending  Aorta,  in 
rs,  all  the  Way  to  the  Diaphragm,  and  run  tranfverlly  toward 
h *  Side,  on  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebrae.  Thofe  oil  the 
dit  Side  pafs  behind  the  Vena  Azygos ;  and  afterwards  they  all 
J.  to-  the  Intercoftkal  Mufcles,  along  the.  lower  Edge  ol  the 
>s  all  the  Way  to  the  Sternum,  or  near  it. 

Ehey  fend  Branches  to  the  Pleura,  to  the  Vertebral  Mufcles, 
-IVofe  Mufcles  which  lie  on, the  Outfides  of  the  Ribs,  and  to 
upper  Portions  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  ;  and  they 
nmunicate  with'  the  Arteria  tg&pi* 
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Sometimes  inftcad  of  going  out  from  the  Aorta  in  Pairs,  they 
arife  by  fmall  conimon  Trunks,  which  afterwards  divide,  and 
fend  an  Artery  to  each  neighbouring  Rib. 

Before  they  take  their  Courfe  along  the  Ribs,  each  of  them 
detaches  one  Branch  between  the  tranfverfe  Apophyfes  on  both 
Sides,  to  the  Vertebral  Mufcles,  and  another  which  enters  the 
great  Canal  of  the  Spina  Dorfi.  Each  of  thefe  latter  Branches 
divides  at  leaft  into  two  fmall  Arteries ,  one  of  which  runs  tranf- 
verfly  on  the  anterior  Side  of  the  Canal,  the  other  on  the  pofte- 
rior  Side :  Both  of  them  communicate  with  the  like  Arteries 
from  the  other  Side  of  the  Spine,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  arterial  Rings  ;  which  likewife  communicate  with 
each  other  by  other  fmall  Ramifications.  1'he  fame  is  to  be 
obferved  in  the  Arteries  Lumbares. 

Afterwards  each  Inter cojlal  Artery,  having  reach’d  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Rib,  or  a  little  more,  divides  into  two  principal 
Branches,  one  internal,  the  other  external.  Soon  after  this 
Divifion,  the  Arteries  that  run  upon  the  falfe  Ribs,  feparate  a 
little  from  them,  being  gradually  bent  downward  one  after  an¬ 
other,  and  are  lpread  upon  the  abdominal  Mufcles.  They  are 
likewife  diftributed  to  other  neighbouring  Mufcles,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  thole  of  the  Diaphragm,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  Arteries  Phreniccs.  They  alfo  communicate  with  the 
Lumbares ,  and  fometimes  with  Branches  of  the  Hypogajlrices. 

The  Axillary  Arteries. 

The  Subclavian  Artery ,  having  left  the  Thorax  immediately 
above  the  firft  Rib,  in  the  Interftice  left  between  the  Portions 
of  the.  Scalenus,  there  receives  the  Name  of  Axillaris ,  becaufe  it 
pafl'es  under  the  Axilla. 

In  this  Courfe  it  gives  off,  from  its  Infide,  a  fmall  Branch  to 
the  Infide  of  the  firlt  Rib,  and  afterwards  four  or  five  princi¬ 
pal  Branches  ;  the  Thoracica  Superior ,  or  Mannnaria  Externa , 
Tab.  5.  Fig.  21.  21.  Thoracica  Inferior ,  Mufcularis ,  or  Sca- 
pularis  Externa ,  Scapularis  Interna ,  and  Humeralis. 

The  Superior  Thoracic  Artery. 

The  Superior  Thoracica ,  or  External  Mammary  Artery ,  Tab. 
5.  Fig.  21.  21.  runs  down  in  a  winding  Courfe  on  the  lateral 
Parts  of  the  Thorax,  and  croffes  the  Ribs.  It  gives  Branches 
to  the  two  Pedtoral  Mufcles,  to  the  Mamma,  Mufculus  Sub- 
clavius,  Serratus  Major,  Latiflimus  Dorfi,  and  to  the  upper 
Portions  of  the  Coraco-Brachialis,  and  Biceps. 

Thefe  Branches  are  fometimes  feparate  for  fome  Space  ;  and 
one  of  them  particularly  runs  down  between  the  Deltoides  and 
Peftoralis  Major,  together  with  the  Vena  Cephalica,  to  which 
it  adheres  very  clofely,  the  Extremity  of  it  piercing  the  Coat 
of  that  Vein,  as  if  there  were  an  Anaftomofis  between  them. 
Another  fometimes  runs  between  the  Mufculus  Brachkeus,  and 
Anconaeus  Internus,  which  communicates  with  a  Branch  of  the 
Radial  Artery. 

The  Inferior  Thoracic  Artery. 

The  Inferior  Thoracic  Artery  runs  along  the  Inferior  Cofta 
of  the  Scapula,  to  the  Mufculus  Subfcapularis,  Teres  Major 
and  Minor,  Infra  Spinatus,  Latiflimus  Dorfi,  Serratus  Major, 
and  the  neighbouring  Intercoftal  Mufcles,  communicating  with 
the  Arteries  Scapular es. 

The  Scapulary  Arteries. 

The  External  Scapulary  Artery  pafles  through  the  Notch  in 
the  Superior  Cofta  of  the  Scapula,  to  the  Mufculus  Supra 
Spinatus,  and  Infra  Spinatus,  Teres  Major  and  Minor,  and  to 
the  Articulation  of  the  Scapula  with  the  Os  Humeri. 

The  Internal  Scapularis  arifes  from  the  Axillary  Artery  near 
the  Axilla ,  and  runs  backward,  to  be  diftributed  to  the  Subfca¬ 
pularis ,  giving  Branches  to  the  Serratus  Major,  to  the  Axillary 
Glands,  and  to  the  Teres  Major,  upon  which  it  is  ramified'  in 
different  manners.  It  likewife  fends  Branches  to  the  Infra  Spi¬ 
natus,  and  upper  Portion  of  the  Anconaei. 

The  Humeral  Artery. 

The  Humeral  Artery  arifes  from  the  Lower  and  Forefid  e 
of  the  Axillaris ,  and  runs  backward  between  the  Head  of  the 
Os  Humeri  and  Teres  Major,  furrounding  the  Articulation, 
till  it  reaches  the  poftcrior  Part  of  the  Deltoides,  to  which  it  is 
diftributed.  ’ 

During  this  Courfe,  it  gives  feveral  Branches  to  the  fuperior 
Portions  of  the  Anconaei,  to  the  Capfular  Ligament  of  the  Joint 
of  the  Shoulder,  and  to  the  Os  Humeri  itfelf,  through  feveral 
Holes  immediately  below  the  great  Tuberofity  of  the  Head  of 
that  Bone.  It  likewife  communicates  with  the  Scapulary  Ar¬ 
tery.  r  J 

Oppofite  to  the  Origin  of  this  Humeral  Artery,  the  Axillaris 
fends  oft  another  fmall  Btanch,  which  runs  in  a  contrary  Di- 
region  between  the  Head  of  the  Os  Humeri,  and  the  common 
Upper-part  of  the  Biceps  and  Coraco-Brachialis  j  and  having 
given  Branches  to  the  Vagma  and  Channel  of  the  Biceps,  and 
to  the  Periofteum,  afterwards  joins  the  principal  Humeralis. 
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The  Brachial  Artery.  See  Tab.  5.  Fig.  23,  24,  2c 

26,  27. 

The  Axillary  Artery ,  haying  given  off  thefe  Branches,  pafl'es 
immediately  behind  the  Tendon  of  the  Pe&oralis  Major,  where 
it  changes  its  former  Name  for  that  of  Arteria  Brachialis.  It 
runs  down  on  the  Infide  of  the  Arm  over  the  Mufculus  Coraco- 
Brachialis,  and  Anconaeus  Internus,  and  along  the  inner  Edo-e 
of  the  Biceps,  behind  the  Vena  Bafilica ,  giving  fmall  Branches 
on  both  Sides  to  the  neighbouring  Mufcles,  to  the  Periofteum 
and  to  the  Bone.  *!» 

Between  the  Axilla  and  Middle  of  the  Arm,  it  is  covered 
only  by  the  Skin  and  Fat ;  but  afterwards  it  is  hid  under  the 
Biceps,  and  runs  obliquely  forward  as  it  defeends,  being  at  fome 
Diftanee  from  the  internal  Condyle  j  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
Middle  of  the  Fold  of  the  Arm.' 

Between  the  Axilla  and  this  Place,  it  fends  off  many  Branches 
to  the  Infra  Spinatus,  Teres  Major  and  Minor,  Subfcapularis 
Latiflimus  Dorfi,  Serratus  Major,  and  other  neighbouring  Muf¬ 
cles,  to  the  common  Integuments,  and  even  to  the  Nerves. 
Below  the  Fold  of  the  Arm,  it  divides  into  two  principal 
Branches,  one  called  Arteria  Cubitalis,  the  other  Radialis. 

From  its  upper  and  inner  Part,  it  fends  off  a  particular 
Branch,  which  runs  obliquely  downward  and  backward  over 
the  Anconaei,  and  then  turns  forward  again  near  the  external 
Condyle,  where  it  communicates  with  a  Branch  of  the  Arteria 
Radialis. 

Immediately  below  the  Infertion  of  the  Teres  Major,  it  (fives 
oft  another  Branch,  which  runs  from  within  outwards,  and 
from  behind  forward,  round  the  Os  Humeri,  and  defeends  ob¬ 
liquely  forward  between  the  Mufculus  Brachiaetfs,  and  Anconaeus 
Externus,  to  both  which  it  is  diftributed  in  its  Paflage.  Having 
afterwards  reached  the  external  Condyle,  it  unites  with  the 
Branch  laft-mentioned,  and  likewife  communicates  with  a 
Branch  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Fore-aim,  fo  that  there  is  here 
a  triple  Anaftomofis. 

About  the  Breadth  of  a  Finger  below  this  fecond  Branch, 
the  Brachial  Artery  fends  off  a  third,  which  runs  down  toward 
the  internal  Condyle,  and  communicates  with  other  Branches 
of  the  Arteries  of  the  Fore-arm,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Arm,  or  a  little  lower,  much  about 
the  Place  where  the  Brachial  Artery  begins  to  be  covered  by  the 
Biceps,  it  fends  off  a  Branch,  which  is  diftributed  to  the  Pe¬ 
riofteum,  and  penetrates  the  Bone,  between  the  Mufculus 
Brachiaeus  and  Anconaeus  Internus. 

About  an  Inch  lower,  it  gives  off  another  Branch,  which, 
having  furnilhed  Ramifications  to  the  Anconaeus  Internus,  rims 
over  the  inner  Condyle,  and  likewife  communicates  with 
Branches  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Fore-arm. 

Having  got  below  the  Middle  of  the  Arm,  the  Brachial  Ar¬ 
tery  detaches  another  Branch,  which  runs  behind  the  inner  Con¬ 
dyle  in  Company  with  a  confiderable  Nerve  ;  and,  having  paffed 
over  the  Mufcles  inferted  in  this  Condyle,  it  communicates 
with  that  Branch  of  the  Cubital  Artery,  which  encampafles  the 
Fold  of  the  Arm. 

A  little  lower,  it  fometimes  fends  out  another  Branch,  which 
pafles  on  the  Forefide  of  the  inner  Condylo,  and  then  commu¬ 
nicates  with  a  Branch  which  runs  up  from  the  Cubital  Artery. 
Thefe  three  communicating  Branches  are  termed  Collateral 
Arteries. 

T  he  common  Trunk  of  the  Brachial  Artery ,  having  reached 
the  Fold  of  the  Arm,  runs  together  with  a  Vein  and  a  Nerve 
immediately  under  the  Aponcurofis  of  the  Biceps,  and  pafles 
under  the  V ena  Mediana,  detaching  Branches  on  each  Side  to 
the  neighbouring  Mufcles. 

About  a  large  Finger’s  Breadth  beyond  the  Fold  of  the  Arm, 
this  Artery  divides  into  two  principal  Branches,  one  inner  or 
pofterior,  named  Cubitalis ;  the  other  outer  or  anterior,  named 
Radialis ,  as  has  been  already  '{aid. 

From  this  Bifurcation  the.  Brachial  Artery -  fends  Branches 
on  each  Side,  to  the  Supinator  Longus,  Pronator  Teres,  Fat 
and  Skin.  It  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  happens,  that  this 
Artery  is  divided  from  its  Origin  into  two  large  Branches,  which 
run  down  on  the  Arm,  and  afterwards  on  the  Fore-arm,  where 
they  have  the  Names  of  Cubitalis  and  Radialis. 

Tloe  Cubital  Artery. 

The  Cubital  Artery  finks  in  between  the  Ulna,  and  the  up¬ 
per  Parts  of  the  Pronator  Teres,  Perforatus,  Ulnaris  Gracilis, 
and  Radialis  Internus ;  then  leaving  the  Bone,  it  runs  down  be¬ 
tween  the  Perforatus  and  Ulnaris  Internus  all  the  way  to  the 
Carpus,  and  great  tranfverfe  Ligaments.  In  this  Courfe  it 
winds  and  turns  feveral  Ways,  and  lends  out  feveral  Branthes. 

The  firft  is  a  fmall  Artery  which  runs  inward  to  the  innei 
Condyle,  and  then  turns  upward  like  a  kind  of  Recurrent,  to 
communicate  by  feveral  Branches  with  the  Collateral  Arteries 
of  the  Arm  already  mentioned,  and  particularly  with  the  third. 
A  little  lower  down,  another  fmall  Branch  goes  oft,  which, 
having  run  upwind  a  little  way,  and  almoft  furrounded  the  Ar¬ 
ticulation,  communicates  with  the  fecond  Collateral  Artery  0 
the  Arm,  between  the  Olecnnum  and  inner  Condyle. 
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Afterwards  the  Cubital  Artery,  having,  in  its  Courfe  between 
the  Heads  of  the  Ulna  and  Radius,  reached  the  Interofl'eous 
Li«ament,  fends  oft  two  principal  Branches,  one  internal,  the 
other  external,  which  I  call  the  InteroJJ'eous  Arteries  of  the  Fore¬ 
arm. 

The  External  Artery  pierces  the  Ligament  about  three  Fin¬ 
gers  Breadth  below  the  Articulation  ;  and  prefently  afterward 
<rives  oft  a  Branch,  which  runs  up,  like  a  Recurrent,  toward 
the  external  Condyle  of  the  Os  Humeri,  under  the  Ulnaris 
Externus,  and  Anconasus  Minimus,  to  which  it  is  diftributed, 
as  alio  to  the  Supinator  Brevis  ;  and  it  communicates  with  the 
Collateral  Arteries  of  the  Arm  on  the  fame  Side. 

Afterward  this  External  InteroJJ'eous  Artery  runs  down  on  the 
Outfide  of  the  Ligament,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  Ulnaris  Ex¬ 
ternus,  Extenfor  Digitorum  Communis,  and  to  the  Extenfores 
Pollicis,  Indicis,  and  Minimi  Digit!,  communicating  with 
feme  Branches  of  the  Internal  Interroffeous  Artery. 

Having  reached  the  lower  Extremity  of  the  Ulna,  it  unites 
with  a  Branch  of  the  Internal  Interojfeous  Artery ,  which  at  this 
Place  runs  from  within  outward  ;  and  is  diftributed  together 
with  it  on  the  convex  Side  of  the  Carpus,  and  Back  of  the 
Hand,  communicating  with  the  Arteria  Raclialis ,  and  with  a 
Branch  of  the  Cubitalis ,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

By  thefe  Communications,  this  Artery  forms  a  fort  of  irre¬ 
gular  Arch,  from  whence  Branches  are  detached  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  interofl'eous  Mufcles,  and  to  the  external  lateral  Parts  of  .the 
Fingers. 

The  Internal  InteroJJ'eous  Artery  runs  down  very  clofe  to  the 
Ligament,  till  it  reaches  below  the  Pronator  Teres,  between 
which  and  the  Pronator  Quadratus  it  perforates  the  Ligament, 
and  goes  to  the  convex  Side  of  the  Carpus,  and  Back  of  the 
Hand,  where  it  communicates  with  the  External  Interojfeous 
Artery ,  with  the  Raclialis ,  and  internal  Branches  of  the  Cu¬ 
bitalis. 

From  the  Origin  of  the  two  Interojfea the  Cubital  Artery 
runs  down  between  the  Perforatus,  Perforans,  and  Ulnaris  In- 
ternus,  along  the  Ulna,  fending  Branches  to  the  neighbouring 
Parts.  Below  the  Internal  Interojfea ,  it  fometimes  fends  off  a 
Branch,  which  runs  down  between  the  Flexor  Pollicis,  Radialis 
Internus,  and  Perforatus,  to  which  it  is  diftributed  all  the  way 
to  the  Carpus,  where  it  runs  under  the  internal  annular  Liga¬ 
ment,  and  communicates  on  the  Hand  with  Branches  of  the 
Arteria  Radialis. 

Afterward  the  Cubital  Artery  paffes  over  the  internal  tranfverfe 
Ligament  of  the  Carpus,  by  the  Side  of  the  Os  Pififorme,  and 
having  furniftied  the  Skin,  Palmaris  Brevis,  and  Metacarpus, 
it  flips  under  the  Aponeurofis  Palmaris,  giving  off  one  Branch 
to  the  Hypothenar  Minimi  Digiti,  and  another,  which  runs  to¬ 
ward  the  Thumb,  between  the  Tendons  of  the  Flexors  of  the 
Fingers,  and  the  Bafts  of  the  metacarpal  Bones. 

It  likewife  fends  off  a  Branch,  which,  running  between  the 
third  and  fourth  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus,  reaches  to  the  Back 
of  the  Hand,  where  it  communicates  with  the  External  Inter¬ 
ojfeous  Artery.  Afterwards  having  fupplied  the  interofl'eous 
Mufcles,  it  communicates  with  the  Radialis-,  and  they  both 
form  an  Arterial  Arch  in  the  Hollow  of  the  Hand,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : 

The  Cubitalis ,  having  got  about  two  Fingers  Breadth  beyond 
the  internal  annular  Ligament  of  the  Carpus,  forms  an  Arch, 
the  convex  Side  of  which  is  turned  to  the  Fingers,  and  com¬ 
monly  fends  off  three  or  four  Branches.  The  firft  goes  to  the 
inner  and  back  Part  of  the  little  Finger  j  and  is  fometimes  a 
Continuation  or  Produ&ion  of  that  Branch,  which  goes  to  the 
Hypothenar. 

The  other  three  Branches  run  in  the  Interftices  of  the  Four 
metacarpal  Bones,  near  the  Heads  of  which,  each  of  them  is 
divided  into  two  Branches,  which  pafs  along  the  two  internal 
lateral  Parts  of  each  Finger,  from  the  Forefide  of  the  little 
Finger,  to  the  pofterior  Side  of  the  Index  inclufively  ;  and  at 
the  Ends  of  the  Fingers  thefe  Digital  Arteries  communicate 
and  unite  with  each  other. 

Sometimes  the  Arch  of  the  Cubital  Artery  terminates  by  a 
particular  Branch  in  the  Middle  Finger,  and  in  that  Cafe  it 
communicates  with  the  Radial  Artery ,  which  makes  up  what 
the  other  wants. 

This  Arch  fends  likewife  from  its  concave  Side,  toward  the 
fecond  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb,  a  Branch  for  the  lateral  internal 
Bart  thereof,  and  then  ends  near  the  Head  of  the  firft  metacar¬ 
pal  Bone,  by  a  Communication  with  the  Radialis ,  having  firft 
given  a  Branch  to  the  Forefide  of  the  Index,  and  another  to 
the  Side  of  the  Thumb  next  the  former.  Thefe  communicate 
it  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers  with  the  neighbouring  Branches 
is  in  the  other  Fingers. 

This  Arch  fends  likewife  fmall  Twigs  to  the  interofl'eous 
Mufcles,  to  the  Lumbricales,  Palmaris,  and  to  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts  j  and  laftly,  to  the  Integuments. 

The  Radial  Artery. 

The  Radial  Artery  begins  by  detaching  a  fmall  Branch,  which 
runs  upward  hke  a  Recurrent,  toward  the  Fold  of  the  Arm, 


and  turns  backward  round  the  external  Condyle,  communi- 
eating  with  the  neighbouring  Branches  from  the  Trunk  of  the 
Brachial  Artery ,  efpecially  with  the  firft  collateral  Branch  on 
that  Side. 

It  runs  down  along  the  Infide  of  the  Radius,  between  the 
Supinator  Longus,  Pronator  Teres,  and  the  Integuments, 
giving  Branches  to  thefe  Mufcles,  and  likewife  to  the  Perfora¬ 
tus,  Perforans,  and  Supinator  Brevis.  From  thence  it  runs  in 
a  winding  Courfe  toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Radius,  fup- 
plying  the  Flexors  of  the  Thumb,  and  Pronator  Quadratus. 

Having  reached  the  Extremity  of  the  Radius,  it  runs  nearer 
the  Skin,  efpecially  toward  the  anterior  Edge  of  the  Bone,  being 
the  Artery  which  we  there  feel  when  we  examine  the  Pulfe. 

At  the  End  ot  the  Radius,  it  gives  oft'  a  Branch  to  the 
Thenar  ;  and,  after  having  communicated  with  the  Arch  of 
the  Cubital  Artery  in  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  and  fent  off  fomc 
cutaneous  Branches  at  that  Place,  it  detaches  one,  along  the 
whole  internal  lateral  Part  of  the  Thumb. 

Afterwards  it  runs  between  the  firft  Phalanx  and  Tendons 
of  the  Thumb,  to  the  Interftice  between  the  Bafts  of  this  firft 
Phalanx,  and  of  the  firft  metacarpal  Bone,  where  it  turns  to¬ 
ward  the  Hollow  of  the  Hand. 

At  this  Turning,  it  lends  off  a  Branch  to  the  external  late¬ 
ral. Part  of  the  Thumb,  which,  having  reached  the  End  thereof, 
communicates  by  a  fmall  Arch  with  the  Branch  which  goes  to 
the  internal  lateral  Part. 

It  likewife  fends  Branches  outward,  which  run  more  or  lefs 
tranfverfly  between  the  firft  two  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  and 
the  two  I  endons  of  the  Radialis  Externus  ;  and  it  communi¬ 
cates  with  an  oppofite  Branch  of  the  Cubitalis ,  together  with 
which  it  furniflres  the  external  interofl'eous  Mufcles,  and  Inte¬ 
guments  of  the  Back  of  the  Hand,  and  convex  Side  of  the 
Carpus. 

Laftly,  the  Radial  Artery  terminates  in  its  Paffage  over  the 
femi-interofl'eous  Mufcle  of  the  Index,  near  the  Bafis  of  the 
firft  metacarpal  Bone,  and  as  it  runs  under  the  Tendons  of  the 
Flexor  Mufcles  of  the  Fingers,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  Arch 
of  the  Cubitalis. 

It  fends  off  another  Branch  which  runs  along  the  Fore-part 
of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  Metacarpus,  to  the  convex  Side  of 
the  Index,  where  it  is  loft  in  the  Integuments. 

It  gives  likewife  a  Branch,  to  the  internal  lateral  Part  of  the 
Index,  which  at  the  End  of  that  Finger  joins  an  oppofite 
Branch,  which  comes  from  the  Arch  of  the  Cubitalis.  It  alfo 
fends  off  a  fmall  Branch  crofs  the  internal  interofl'eous  Mufcles, 
where  it  forms  a  kind  of  fmall  irregular  Arch,  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  great  Arch  by  feveral  fmall  arterial 
Branches. 

When  the  Arch  of  the  Cubitalis  ends  at  the  Middle  Finger, 
the  Radialis  runs  along  the  inner  or  concave  Part  of  the  firft 
metacarpal  Bone,  at  the  Head  of  which  it  terminates  by  two 
Branches. 

One  of  thefe  Branches  runs  along  the  inner  and  anterior 
lateral  Part  of  the  Index,  the  other  paffes  between  the  Flexor 
Tendons  of  this  Finger  and  the  metacarpal  Bone  j  and,  having 
communicated  with  the  cubital  Branch  of  the  Middle  Finger, 
it  advances  on  the  pofterior  lateral  Part  of  the  Index,  all  the 
W ay  to  the  End  of  that  Finger,  where  it  unites  again  with  the 
firft  Branch. 

The  Diaphragmatic  Artery. 

The  Left  Diaphragmatic  Artery  goes  out  commonly  from 
the  Aorta  Defcendens,  as  it  paffes  between  the  Crura  of  the 
fmall  Mufcle  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  Right  Diaphragmatic 
comes  fometimes  from  the  neareft  Lumbar  Artery ,  but  molt 
commonly  from  the  Cceliaca.  Sometimes  both  thefe  Arteries 
arife  by  a  fmall  common  Trunk  immediately  from  the  Aorta. 
They  likewife  have  the  Name  of  Arteries  Phrenicee. 

They  appear  almoft  always  in  feveral  Ramifications  on  the 
concave  or  lower  Side  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  feldom  on  the 
upper  or  convex  Side.  They  give  fmall  Branches  to  the  Glan- 
dulae  Renales,  or  Capfulae  Atrabilariae,  which  fometimes  com¬ 
municate  with  the  other  Arteries  that  go  to  the  fame  Part. 

They  fend  likewife  fmall  Branches  to  the  Fat  which  He3 
upon  the  Kidneys,  called  the  Membrana  Adipofa ,  from  whence 
they  have  the  Name  of  Arteries  Adipofes ;  and  they  fometimes 
come  immediately  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  on  one  Side  of 
the  Mejenterica  Superior, 

Befides  thefe  capital  Diaphragmatic  Arteries ,  there  are  others 
of  a  fubordinate  Clafs,  which  come  from  the  Inter cojl ales.  Mam - 
mar'us  Internes,  Mediajhnes ,  Pericardies ,  and  Cceliaca,  as  is 
obferv-ed  in  the  Defcription  of  thefe  Arteries . 

The  Coeliac  Artery. 

The  Ramifications  of  this  Artery  are  not  figured  in  the  Table 
fo  accurately  as  they  are  deferibed  by  Winflow. 

The  Coeliac  Artery  arifes  anteriorly,  and  a  little  to  the  Left 
Hand,  from  the  Aorta  Defcendens ,  immediately  after  its  Paf¬ 
fage  through  the  fmall  Mufcle  of  the  Diaphragm,  nearly  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  Cartilage  between  the  laft  Vertebra  ot  the  Back,  and 
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firft:  of  the  Loins.  The  Trunk  of  this  Artery  is  very  fhort, 
and,  near  its  Origin,  it  fends  oft  from  the  Right  Side  two  fmall 
Diaphragmatic# ,  though  fometimes  there  is  only  one,  which 
goes  to  the  Right  Hand,  and  is  afterwards  diftributcd  bothWays, 
communicating  with  the  other  Arteries  of  the  fame  Name,  which 
come  from  the  Intercojlales  and  Mammaries.  I  he  Left  Branch 
fends  Ramifications  to  the  fuperior  Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  and 
to  the  Gland ula  Renalis  on  the  fame  Side ;  the  Right  furnifhes 
the  Pylorus,  and  the  Renal  Gland  on  the  Right  Side. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Cceliaca  gives  off"  a  confiderable 
Branch,  named  Arteria  Ventriculi  Coronaria ,  and  Gajirica ,  or 
Gajlrica  Superior ;  and  then  it  prefently  divides  into  two  large 
Branches,  one  toward  the  Right  Hand,  named  Arteria  Hepa- 
tica  \  the  other  to  the  Left,  called  Splenica ,  which  is  larger  than 
the  former.  ' 

Sometimes  this  Artery  is  divided  into  thefe  three  Branches  at 
the  fame  Place,  very  near  its  Origin;  the  Trunk  going  out 
from  the  Aorta  almoft  in  a  ftrait  Line,  and  the  Branches  from 
the  Trunk  almoft  at  Right  Angles,  like  Radii  from  an  Axis, 
whence  this  Trunk  has  been  called  Axis  Arteri#  Cccliac a. 

The  Coronary  Artery  of  the  Stomach. 

The  Coronary  Artery  of  the  Stomach  goes  firft  to  the  Left 
Side  of  that  Organ,  a  little  beyond  the  fuperior  Orifice,  round 
which  Orifice  it  throws  Branches,  and  alfo  to  every  Part  of  the 
Stomach  near  it ;  and  thefe  Branches  communicate  with  thofe 
which  run  along  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach  to  the  Pylorus. 

Afterwards  it  runs  on  the  Right  Side  of  the  fuperior  Orifice, 
along  the  fmall  Curvature  of  the  Stomach,  almoft  to  the  Py¬ 
lorus,  where  it  communicates' with  the  Arteria  Pylorica  ;  and, 
turning  towards  the  fmall  Lobe  of  the  Liver,  it  gives  off  fome 
Branches  to  it. 

Then  it  advances,  under  the  Duclus  Venofus ,  to  the  Left 
Lobe  of  the  Liver,  in  which  it  lofes  itfelf  near  the  Beginning 
of  the  juft  mentioned  Dud!,  having  firft  given  off  fome  fmall 
Branches  to  tine  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Diaphragm  and 
Omentum. 

The  Hepatic  Artery. 

As  foon  as  the  Hepatic  Artery  leaves  the  Cceliaca,  it  runs  to 
the  upper  and  inner  Part  of  the  Pylorus,  in  Company  with  the 
Vena  Portae,  fending  off  two  Branches,  a  fmall  one  called  Af¬ 
ter  ia  Pylorica ,  and  a  large  one,  named  Gajlrica  D extra ,  or 
Gajlrica  Major. 

The  Pylorica  is  ramified  on  the  Pylorus,  from  whence  it  has 
its  Name  ;  and,  having  diftributed  Branches  to  the  neighbouring 
Parts  of  the  Stomach,  v/hich  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
Right  Gajlrica ,  it  terminates  on  the  Pylorus  by  an  Anaftomo- 
fis  with  the  Coronary  Artery  of  the  Stomach. 

'  The  Right  Gajiric  Artery ,  having  palled  behind  and  beyond 
the  Pylorus,  fends  out  a  confiderable  Branch  named  Arteria 
Duodenalis  or  Intejlinalis ,  which  fometimes  comes  from  the 
Trunk  of  the  Hepatica ,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter.  Afterwards  this 
Gajiric  Artery  runs  along  the  Right  Side  of  the  great  Curva¬ 
ture  of  the  Stomach,  to  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  which,  on 
both  Sides,  it  diftributes  Branches. 

Thefe  Branches  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  Arteria  Py- 
lorita,  and  of  the  Coronaria  Ventriculi ,  and  with  the  Right 
Gajlro- epiploic#,  which  furnifh  the  neareft  Parts  of  the  Omen¬ 
tum,  and  communicate  with  the  Mefenterica  Superior.  After 
this .  the  Right  Gajiric  Artery  ends  in  the  Left,  which  is  a 
Branch  of  the  Splenica. 

The  Duodenal  or  Intejlinal  Artery  runs  along  the  Duode¬ 
num  on  the  Side  next  the  Pancreas  ;  to  both  which  it  furnifhes 
Branches, 'and  alfo  to. the  neighbouring  Part  of  the  Stomach. 
Sometimes  this  Artery  goes  out  .from  the  Mefenterica  Superior , 
and  fometimes  it  is  double. 

The  Hepatic  Artery,  having  fent  out  the  Pylorica  and  Right 
Gajlrica ,  advances  behind  the  Duflus  Hepaticus ,  toward  the 
Veficula  Fellis,  to  which  it  gives  two  principal  Branches  called 
Arteri#  Cyjlic#  ;  and  another  named  Bilaria ,  which  is  loft  in 
the  great  Lobe  of  the  Liver. 

Afterwards  this  Artery  enters  the  Fiffure  of  the  Liver,  and 
joins  the  Vena  Portae,  with  which  it  runs  within  a  membra¬ 
nous  Vagina,  called  Capfula  GliJJ'onii ,  and  accompanies  it  thro’ 
the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Liver  by  numerous  Ramifications, 
which  may  be  termed  Arteri#  Hepatic#  Propri#. 

Before  it  enters  the  Liver,  it  gives  fmall  Branches  to  the 
external  Membrane  of  this  Part,  and  to  the  Capfula  Glilfonii. 
The  Gafric  and  proper  Hepatic  Arteries  come  fometimes  from 
the  Mefenterica  Superior ,  when  the  ordinary  Ramifications  arc 
wanting. 

The  Splenic  Artery. 

Immediately  after  the  Origin  of  the  Splenic  Artery  from  the 
Cceliaca ,  it  runs  toward  the  Left  Hand,  under  the  Stomach 
and  Pancreas,  to  the  Spleen.  It  adheres  elofely  to  the  pofterior 
Part  of  the  lower  Side  of  the  Pancreas,  to  which  it  gives  feveral 
Branches  named  Arteri#  Pancreatic #% 


Near  the  Extremity  of  the  Pancreas,  under  the  Left  Portion 
of  the  Stomach,  the  Splenic  Artery  gives  off  a  principal  Branch 
call’d  Gajlrica  Sinijlra  or  Minor,  which  runs  from  Left  to 
Right  along  the  Left  Portion  of  the  great  Curvature  of  the 
Stomach,  giving  Branches  to  both  Sides  of  this  Portion,  which 
communicate  with  thofe  of  th t  Coronaria  Ventriculi. 

This  Gajiric  Artery  fends  likewife  another  Branch,  at  Ieaft, 
to  the  Extremity  of  the  Pancreas,  which  communicates  with 
the  other  Pancreatic  Arteries.  It  alfo  fupplies  the  Omentum 
with  Branches,  term’d  Gajlro- epiploic#  Sinijlr#  ;  and  then  it 
communicates  with  the  Right  Gajlrica,  and  from  this  Union 
the  Gajlro- epiploic#  Medi#  are  produced. 

From  this  Detail  we  learn,  that  the  Arteria  Coronaria  Ventri¬ 
culi,  Pylorica,  Intejlinalis ,  both  Gajiric #,  Gafro- epiploic#, 
and  confequently  the  Hepatica ,  Splenica ,  and  Mejenterica , 
communicate  all  together. 

Afterwards  the  Splenic  Artery  advances  towards  the  Spleen, 
in  a  Courfe  more  or  lefs  contorted  ;  but  before  it  arrives  at 
that  Part,  it  gives  two  or  three  Branches  to  the  large  Extremity 
of  the  Stomach,  which  are  commonly  call’d  Vafa  Brevia,  and 
one  to  the  Omentum,  named  Epiploica. 

At  the  Spleen  this  Artery  divides  into  four  or  five  Branches, 
which  enter  that  Organ,  after  having  given  fome  fmall  Twigs 
to  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Stomach  and  Omentum. 


The  fuperior  Mesenteric  Artery. 

The  fuperior  Mefenteric  Artery,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  43.  arifes 
anteriorly  from  the  lower  Portion  of  the  defending  Aorta,  a 
very  little  Way  below  the  Cceliaca,  going  out  a  little  towards 
the  Right  Hand,  but  bending  immediately  afterwards  to  the 
Left. 

Near  its  Origin  it  gives  off  a  fmall  Branch,  which,  dividing 
into  two,  goes  to  the  lower  Side  of  the  Head  of  the  Pancreas, 
and  neighbouring  Part  of  the  Duodenum,  communicating  with 
the  Intejlinalis  by  fmall  Arches,  and  Areolae  or  Mafhes. 

Afterwards  it  paffes  over  the  Duodenum,  between  this  Inte- 
ftine  and  the  Meferaic  Vein,  between  the  two  Laminae  of  the 
Mefentery  ;  and  then  bending,  in  an  oblique  Diredftion,  from 
Left  to  Right,  and  from  above  downward,  by  very  fmall  De¬ 
grees,  it  advances  toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Ileum.  By  this 
Incurvation  it  forms  a  kind  of  long  Arch,  from  the  convex  Sid£ 
of  which  a  great  many  Branches  go  out. 

Thefe  Branches  are  fixteen  or  eighteen  in  Number,  or 
thereabouts,  and  almoft  all  of  them  are  beftow’d  on  the  fmall 
Inteftines,  from  the  lower  third  Part  of  the  Duodenum  to  the 
Caecum  and  Colon.  The  firft  Branches  are  very  fhort,  and 
from  thence  they  increafe  gradually  in  Length  all  theWay  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Arch  ;  the  reft  dimiiftlhing  again  by  fmall  De¬ 


grees. 

As  they  approach  the  Inteftines,  all  thefe  Branches  commu¬ 
nicate  firft  by  reciprocal  Arches,  then  by  Areolae  and  Malhes 
of  all  kinds  of  Figures,  from  which  is  detach’d  an  infinite 
Number  of  fmall  Ramifications,  which  furround  the  Inteftinal 
Canal  like  an  annular  Piece  of  Net-work. 

Thefe  Arches  and  Mafhes  increafe  in  Number  proportionably 
to  the  Length  of  the  Branches,  and  their  Size  diminifhes  gra¬ 
dually  as  they  approach  the  Inteftines. 

The  firft  Branches  from  the  convex  Side  of  the  Mefenteric 
Arch,  which  are  very  fhort,  fupply  the  Pancreas  and  Mefo- 
colon,  and  communicate  with  the  Duodetial  Artery.  The  laft 
Branches  go  to  the  Appendicula  Vermiformis,  and  fend  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  an  Arch  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Colon. 

The  confiderable  Branches  from  the  concave  Side  of  the 
Mefenteric  Arch  are  feldom  above  two  or  three  in  Number; 
but  before  they  arife  a  fmall  Branch  goes  out  to  the  Duodenum, 
and  gives  fome  very  fmall  Arteries  to  the  Pancreas. 

The  firft  confiderable  Branch  from  the  concave  Side  of  the 
Arch  goes  into  the  Mefocolon,  towards  the  Right  Portion  or 
the  Colon,  being  firft  divided  into  two  Branches ;  the  firft  of 
which  runs  along  the  whole  fuperior  Part  of  the  Colon,  where 
it  forms  the  famous  Communication  with  the-  Mefenterica  Infe¬ 
rior  ;  and  might  be  named  Arteria  Colica  fuperior.  The  other 
Divifion  of  this  Branch  runs  down  on  the  Right  Portion  of  the 
Colon.  ,■ 

The  fecond  principal  Branch,  having  run  for  fome  Space  thro 
the  Mefentery,  divides  into  three  Branches  ;  the  firft  of  w  1C  1 
goes  to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Right  Portion  ot  the  0  on, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  fecond  Divifion  01  t ie  r 
Branch :  The  fecond  goes  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Co  on,  u  ere 
it  communicates  with  the  firft,  and  to  the  Inteftinum  secum. 

The  third  Divifion  of  this  fecond  Branch,  having  commu 
nicated  with  the  fecond,  gives  fmall  1  wigs  to  the  aecum,  p 
pendicula  Vermiformis,  and  Extremity  of  the  eum'  er 

wards  it  communicates  with  the  Extremity  ot  t  le  rc  ,  o 
curve  Trunk  of  the  fuperior  Mefenteric.  ,  ..  „ 

All  thefe  Communications  are  by  Arches  and  Malhes,  as  in 
thofe  Branches  that  come  from  the  convex  Si  e  o  t  e  rc  » 
and  it  is  to  be  obferv’d  in  general,  that  all  the  Branc  LS  0  ^ 

Mefenterica  fuperior  are  difpofed  according  to  the  folds  ot  tnc 
Mefentery,  and  Circumvolutions  of  the  Inteftines ;  j^^^es 
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Branches,  through  their  whole  Courfe,  to  the  Laminae  of  the 
Mefentery,  its  Cellular  Subftance,  and  to  the  Mefenteric 

Glands. 

The  inferior  Mesenteric  ArterV. 

The  lower  Mefenteric  Artery,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  45.  goes  out 
anteriorly  from  the  Aorta  Defcendens  inferior ,  about  a  b  inger’s 
Breadth  or  more  above  the  Bifurcation,  and  below  the  Sperma¬ 
tic  Arteries  ;  and  having  run  about  the  Length  of  an  Inch,  or 
fometbing  more,  it  is  divided  into  three  or  four  Branches, 
which  gradually  feparate  from  each  other. 

The  firft  or  fuperior  Branch,  about  an  Inch  from  its  Origin, 
divides  into  two  Branches  ;  the  firft  of  which  runs  along  the 
Left  Portion  of  the  Colon,  and  forms  the  Communication  of 
the  two  Mefenteric  Arteries  already  mention’d.  It  may  be  named 
ArteriaColica  Sinijlra .  The  fecond  Branch,  having  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  firft,  runs  down  upon  the  fame  Portion  of  the 
Colon. 

The  middle  Branch,  having  run  the  fame  Length  with  the 
firft,  divides  into  two  Branches ;  one  of  which  paftes  upward 
on  the  Extremity  of  the  Colon,  communicating  by  Arches  with 
the  fecond  Ramification  of  the  fuperior  Branch  the  other  runs 
down  on  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Inteftine. 

When  there  is  another  middle  Branch,  it  goes  to  the  firft 
Part  of  the  double  Curvature  of  the  Colon,  by  a  like  Diftribu- 
tion  and  Communication  from  above  downward. 

The  lower  Branch  goes  to  the  fecond  Portion  of  the  Colon, 
or  to  both,  when  the  fecond  middle  Branch  is  wanting,  and 
fends  up  a  Branch  which  communicates  with  the  foregoing. 

It  fends  another  confiderable  Branch  downward,  call’d  Arte- 
r'ta  Heemorrhoidalis  Interna ,  which  runs  down  behind  the  Inte- 
ftinum  Re<ftum,  to  which  it  is  diftributed  by  feveral  Ramifica¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  communicates  with  the  Arteries  Hypogaflrica. 

The  Renal  ARTERifes. 

Th tRenal  Arteries,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  49. 49.  call’d  commonly Emul- 
gents ,  are  ordinarily  two  in  Number,  and  go  out  laterally  from 
the  inferior  defeending  Aorta ,  immediately  under  the  Mefente- 
rica  fuperior ,  one  to  the  Right  Hand,  the  other  to  the  Left  : 
The  Right  is  fituated  more  backward,  and  is  longer  than  the 
Left,  becaufe  of  the  Vena  Caya,  which  lies  on  the  Right  Side, 
between  the  Aorta  and  the  Kidney. 

(They  run  commonly  without  Divifion,  and  almoft  horizon¬ 
tally,  to  the  Kidneys  ;  into  the  Depreflions  of  which  they  enter 
by  feveral  Branches,  which  form  Arches  in  the  inner  Subftance 
of  thefe  Vifcera. 

From  thefe  Arches  numerous  fmall  Branches  go  out  toward 
the  Circumference,  or  outer  Surface  of  the  Kidneys.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  more  than  one  Artery  on  each  Side  ;  fometimes 
this  Augmentation  is  only  on  one  Side ;  and  thefe  fupernume- 
rary  Arteries  come  fometimes  immediately  from  the  Aorta ,  and 
enter  at  the  upper  or  lower  Part  of  the  Kidneys. 

Ordinarily  the  Right  Renal  Artery  paftes  behind  the  Vena 
Cava  and  Renal  Vein  on  the  other  Side,  and  the  Left  Artery , 
firft  behind  and  then  before  the  Vein.  Sometimes  they  fend 
Branches  to  the  Glandulae  Renales,  Membrana  Adipofa  of  the 
Kidneys,  and  even  to  the  Diaphragm. 

Ihe  Capsular  Arteries. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Renal  Glands,  which  may  be  term’d 
Arteries  Capfulares ,  arife  fometimes  from  the  Aorta ,  above  the 
Arteria  Renalis ;  and  give  out  the  Arteries  Adipofee,  which  go 
to  the  Fat  of  the  Kidneys.  Sometimes  they  come  from  the 
Trunk  of  the  Cceliaca.  The  Right  Capfular  Artery  comes  moft 
commonly  from  the  Arteria  Renalis  of  the  fame  Side,  near  its 
Origin  j  the  Left  from  the  Aorta ,  above  the  Renalis. 

The  Spermatic  Arteries. 

The  Spermatic  Arteries ,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  51.  51.  are  common¬ 
ly  two  in  Number,  fometimes  more..  They  are  very  fmall, 
and  go  out  anteriorly  from  the  Aorta  Defcendens  inferior,  near 
each  other,  about  a  Finger’s  Breadth  below  the  Arteries  Renales, 
more  or  lefs,  between  the  two  Mefenterices ,  or  between  the 
Renales  and  Mefenterices  Inferiores.  Sometimes  one  is  higher, 
or  placed  more  laterally,  than  the  other. 

They  fend  off,  to  the  common  Membrane  of  the  Kidneys, 
fmall  Branches  named  Arteries  Adipofes  ;  and  afterwards  they  run 
down  upon  the  Pfoas  Mufcles,  on  the  fore  Side  of  the  Ureters, 
between  the  two  Laminae  of  the  Peritonaeum. 

They  give  feveral  confiderable  Branches  to  the  Peritonaeum, 
chiefly  to  thofe  Parts  of  it  which  are  next  the  Mefentery  ;  and 
they  communicate  both  with  the  Mefenterices  and  Adipofes. 
They  likewife  fend  fmall  Arteries  to  the  Ureters. 

Afterwards  they  pafs,  in  Men,  thro’  the  tendinous  Openings 
of  the  Abdominal  Mufcles  in  the  Vagina  of  the  Peritonaeum, 
and  are  diftributed  to  theTefticles  and  Epididymes,  where  they 
communicate  with  a  Branch  of  the  Iliaca  externa. 

<  In  Women  they  do  not  go  out  of  the  Abdomen,  but  are 
diftributed  to  the  Ovaria  and  Uterus,  and  communicate  with 
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Branches  of  the  Hypogaflrica ,  at  the  jagged  Extremities  of  thd 
Tub*  Fallopian*. 

The  LumBaU  Arteries. 

The  Lumbar  Arteries,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  50.  go  out  pofteriorly 
from  the  inferior  defeending  Aorta ,  in  five  or  fix  Pairs,  or  more, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Intercojlals. 

They  may  he  divided  into  Superior  and  Inferior.  The  Supe¬ 
rior  fend  Fmall  Branches  to  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  and  Intercoftal  Mufcles,  and  iupply  the  Place  of  Semir 
inter cofial  Arteries.  Sometimes  thofe  Pairs  go  out  by  a  fmall 
common  Trunk,  and  not  feparately. 

They  are  djftributed  on  each  Side  to  the  Pfoas  Mufcles,  to 
the  Quadrati  Lumborum,  and  to  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  ;  and, by  perforating  the  oblique  Muf¬ 
cles,  they  become  external  Hypogajlric  Arteries.  They  go 
likewife  to  the  Vertebral  Mufcles,  and  to  the  Bodies  of  the  Ver¬ 
tebrae,  and  enter  the  Spinal  Canal  thro’  the  lateral  Notches,  to 
go  to  the  Membranes,  bV.  forming  Rings  much  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  Intercoftals  ■,  and  they  likewife  give  fmall 
Twigs  to  the  Nerves. 

The  Arteria?  Sa'cra?. 

The  Arteries  Sacres,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  52.  go  out  commonly 
from  the  back  Part  of  the  inferior  defeending  Aorta ,  at  the 
Bifurcation.  Sometimes  they  arife  higher  from  the  Lumbarer, 
and  fometimes  lower  from  the  Iliaca:  They  are  two,  three^ 
or  four  in  N umber  ;  and  fometimes  but  one.  They  are  rami¬ 
fied  on  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  on  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the 
Peritonaeum,  Inteftinum  Redtum,  Fat,  bV,  and  enter  the  Ca¬ 
nal  of  the  Os  Sacrum  thro’  the  anterior  Holes,  being  there 
diftributed  toward  each  Side.  They  likewife  fend  fmall  Arte¬ 
ries  to  the  large  Fafciculi  of  Nerves,  which  go  out  thro’  the 
Holes  of  the  Os  Sacrum^  and  they  penetrate  the  inner  Subftance 
of  that  Bone. 

The  Iliac  Arteries.  Tab.  5.  Fig.  53.  53. 

The  inferior  defeending  Aorta  ends  at  the  laft  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins,  and  fometimes  higher,  in  two  large  lateral  Branches, 
one  on  the  Right  Hand,  the  other  on  the  Left,  call’d  Arteries 
lliaces  ;  each  of  which  is  a  common  Trunk  to  two  other  Arte¬ 
ries  of  the  fame  Name.  This  Bifurcation  lies  on  the  anterior 
and  Left  Side  of  that  of  the  Vena  Cava.  See  Tab.  4.  Fig.  13. 
13*  . ... 

The  primitive  Fiiac  Arteries  divaricate  gradually  as  they  de- 
feend,  advancing  obliquely  toward  the  anterior  and  lower  Part 
of  the  Os  Ilium,  without  any  confiderable  Ramifications,  for 
about  the  Breadth  of  three  Fingers  ;  except  a  few  very  fmall 
Arteries  that  go  to  the  Os  Sacrum,  fome  of  which  enter  by  the 
upper  Holes,  and  are  diftributed  like  the  Arteries  Sacres  ;  while 
others  emerge  again  thro’  the  pofterior  Holes,  and  go  to  the 
neighbouring  Mufcles,  bfc.  They  likewife  give  fmall  Arteries 
to  the  Peritonaeum,  to  the  Coats  of  the  Veins,  and  to  the  Fat 
and  Ureters,  behind  which  the  Iliac  Trunks  pafs.  ,, 

The  Right  iliac  Trunk  paftes  firft  on  the  fore  Side  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Left  Iliac  Vein,  and  runs  down  on  the  fore  Side 
of  the  Right  Vein,  almoft  to  the  Place  where  it  goes  out  of  the 
Abdomen,  its  Courfe  being  there  directed  more  inwardly.  The 
Left  Trunk  goes  down  likewife  before  the  Left  Vein,  but  lies 
a  little  toward  the  Infide  as  it  leaves  the  Abdomen. 

About  three  Fingers  Breadth  from  their  Origin  each  Iliac 
Trunk  is  divided  into  two  lecondary  Arteries ,  one  external , 
Tab.  5.  Fig.  54.  54.  the  other  internal ,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  55.  55. 
The  external  Artery  has  no  particular  Name  >  the  internal  is 
term’d  Hypogaflrica,  which  often  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a 
Branch  of  the  other  in  Adults  ;  but  in  young  Children,  and 
efpecially  in  the  Fcetus,  the  Hypogajlric  Artery  looks  like  the 
Trunk,  and  the  other  like  a  Branch. 

The  external  Iliaca ,  Tab.  5.  Fig:  54.  54.  on  each  Side  runs 
down  to  the  Ligamentum  Fallopii,  under  which  it  goes  out  of 
the  Abdomen.  In  this  Courfe  it  gives  off  only  a  few  fmall  Ar¬ 
teries  to  the  Peritoneum,  and  other  Parts  near  it ;  but  as  it 
pafi'es  out  of  the  Abdomen  under  the  Ligament,  it  detaches 
two  confiderable  Branches,  one  internal,  the  other  external. 

The  internal  Branch  is  named  Arteria  Epigajlrica,  Tab.  5. 
Fig.  57*57*  and  goes  out  anteriorly  from  the  external  Iliaca. 
From  thence  it  runs  obliquely  upward,  on  the  Tendon  of  the 
tranfverfe  Mufcle,  toward  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Re&us, 
which  it  reaches  about  two  or  three  Fingers  Breadth  above  the 
Os  Pubis. 

Afterwards  the  Epigaflric  Artery  runs  up  along  the  pofterior 
or  inner  Side  of  this  Mufcle,  fending  Ramifications  to  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  neighbouring  Mufcles,  and  then  lofes  itfelf  by  a  true 
Anaftomofis  of  feverai  Ramifications  with  the  Mammaria  Inter¬ 
na.  It  likewife  .communicates  with  the  inferior  Intercojlals, 
which  are  fpread  on  the  Abdomen. 

It  fometimes  gives  out  two  particular  Branches,  one  of  which, 
accompany’d  by  a  Nerve,  gpes  thro’  the  Foramen  Ovale  ol  the 
Pelvis  to  the  Triceps  Mufcles ;  the  other  runs  down  to  the 
•  g  3  r  Teftieles, 
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Tefticles,  along  with  the  Spermatic  Artery ,  and  there  commu¬ 
nicates  with  it. 

The  external  Branch  of  the  outer  Iliaca ,  lab.  5.  T/g-.  58. 
58.  o-oes  off  laterally  from  the  Outfide  of  that  under 

the  Ligamentum  Fallopii;  and  from  thence  to  the  internal 
Labium  of  the  Os  Ilium,  where  it  divides  into  two,  and  is 
ramified  on  the  objique  and  tranfverfe  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen, 
communicating  with  the  Arteria  Lumbaris.  .  _ 

Befides  thefe  two  Branches,  the  external  Iliaca  gives  oft  a 
fmall  Branch  internally,  under  the  Ligament  which  runs  to  the 
Ya<rina  of  the  Spermatic  Cord  ;  and  fometimes  another  fmall 
Twig  goes  from  the  Outfide  to  the  Os  Ilium. 

The°  internal  Iliaca ,  or  Hypogajlrica ,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  55.  55. 
having  run  a  little  more  than  a  Finger’s  Breath  inward  and  back¬ 
ward,  bends  by  fmall  Degrees  obliquely  forward,  and  toward 
the  Outfide  ;  and  afterwards,  contracting  in  its  Dimenfions,  it 
ends  in  the  Umbilical  Artery,  Tab.  5.  Fig.  56.  56.  which  ought 
to  be  look’d  upon  as  a  true  Continuation  of  the  Trunk  of  the 
Hypogajlrica. 

This  Arteria  Umbilicalis  afcends  on  the  Side  of  the  Bladder  ; 
and  having  detach’d  fmall  Branches  to  that,  and  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts  of  the  Peritonaeum,  it  contrails  ;  and,  in  Adults, 
is  quite  clofed  up,  above  the  Middle  of  the  Bladder,  as  in  Tab. 
5.  Fig.  56.  on  the  Right  Side.  It  likewife  gives  Branches  to 
the  Uterus  in  Females,  and  to  the  Parts  about  the  Pelvis  in  both 
Sexes.  Afterwards  it  afcends,  in  form  of  a  Ligament,  to  the 
Umbilicus,  where  it  joins  the  Umbilical  Artery  on  the  other 
Side  ;  its  Name  being  taken  from  its  Ufe  in  the  Foetus. 

From  the  convex  Side  of  the  Curvature  of  the  Hypogajlric 
Artery ,  four  or  five  principal  Branches  commonly  go  out  very 
near  each  other.  Sometimes  they  all  arife  feparately,  fome¬ 
times  by  fmall  common  Trunks  ;  and  what  is  the  firft  Branch  in 
fome  Subjects,  is  only  a  Ramification  of  another  principal  Branch 
in  others ;  fo  much  does  the  Number,  Difpofition,  Origin,  and 
Diftribution  of  thefe  Branches  vary  in  different  Subjects.  For 
this  Reafon,  I  think  it  is  fit  to  diftinguifh  them  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  proper  Names :  Iliaca  minor ,  Gluteea ,  Sciatica ,  Pudica 
communis,  five  Pudica  Hypogajlrica ,  and  Obturatrix. 

The  Iliaca  minor,  the  molt  pofterior  of  thefe  Branches,  and 
which  is  often  no  more  than  a  Branch  of  the  Glutaea,  pafles 
between  the  laft  two  Lumbar  Nerves,  and  divides  into  two 
Branches;  one  of  which  enters  the  Canal  of  the  Os  Sacrum, 
thro’  the  lowefl  large  anterior  Holes ;  the  other  pafles  behind 
the  Mufculus  Pfoas,  to  which  it  gives  Twigs,  and  behind  the 
Crural  Nerve,  being  afterwards  diftributed  to  the  Iliac  Mufcle, 
and  to  the  middle  Part  of  the  Infide  of  the  Os  Ilium,  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  Subftance  of  the  Bone,  fometimes  by  one  Hole, 
fometimes  by  more. 

The  Arteria  Gluteea  is  commonly  very  confiderable,  and 
fometimes  the  largeft  of  all  the  Hypogajlric  Branches.  Near  its 
Beginning  it  fometimes  fends  out  the  Iliaca  minor,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  fmall  Branch  that  goes  from  that  Artery  to  the  Os 
Sacrum,  and  other  Parts  fix’d  to  that  Bone.  Afterwards  this 
Artery  goes  out  of  the  Pelvis  in  Company  with  the  Sciatic 
Nerve,  thro’  the  upper  Part  of  the  great  Sinus  of  the  Os  Inno- 
minatum,  below  the  Mufculus  Pyriformis,  and  is  diftributed,  in 
a  radiated  manner,  to  the  Gluteus  Maximus  and  Medius. 

In  its  Paflage  it  gives  fome  Branches  to  the  Os  Sacrum,  Os 
Coccygis,  Mufculus  Pyriformis,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Anus,  and 
to  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Inteftinum  ReCtum,  forming 
a  particular  Heemorrhoidalis  Interna.  It  likewife  fends  Twigs 
to  the  Bladder,  and  parts  near  it  ;  and  detaches  a  pretty  long 
Branch,  which  runs  down  with  the  Sciatic  Nerve. 

The  Arteria  Sciatica  gives,  firft  of  all,  fome  Branches  to  the 
Mufculus  Pyriformis,  the  Quadrigemini,  and  the  Os  Sacrum, 
and  even  to  the  inner  Side  of  the  Os  Ifchium.  It  likewife  de¬ 
taches  a  Branch,  which  runs  under  the  Mufculus  Quadratus,  to 
the  Articulation  of  the  Os  Femoris. 

It  pafles  obliquely  over  the  Sciatic  Nerve,  and  as  they  both 
go  thro’  the  great  pofterior  Sinus  of  the  Os  Ilium,  it  detaches 
fmall  Arteries ,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  inner  Subftance  of 
that  Nerve.  Afterwards  it  runs  up  in  a  radiated  manner  on 
the  Outfide  of  the  Os  Ilium,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  inner  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  that  Bone,  and  to  the  Mufculi  Glutei,  efpecially  to 
the  Medius  and  Minimus. 

The  Pudica  Communis ,  call’d  commonly  Pudica  Interna , 
arifes  fometimes  by  a  Trunk  common  to  it  and  to  the  Gluteea , 
and  gives  out  two  principal  Branches  ;  the  firft  of  which  pafles 
thro’  the  great  Sinus  of  the  Os  Ilium,  in  Company  with  the 
Gluteea  and  Sciatica,  and  then  divides  into  two  Branches. 

The  firft  Branch  goes  behind  the  Spine  of  the  Ifchium,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Ligaments  which  lie  between  that  Bone  and  the 
Os  Sacrum,  and  runs  on  the  Infide  of  the  Tubcrculum  Ifchii, 
all  the  way  to  the  Origin  of  the  Corpus  Cavernofum  Penis  : 
There  it  divides  into  feveral  Arteries,  one  of  which  goes  to  the 
SphimSler  Ani,  under  the  Name  of  Heemorrhoidalis  Externa. 

The  reft  are  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  Integuments,  to 
the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra,  and  to  the  Corpus  Cavernofum  Penis; 
but  the  laft  of  thefe  Arteries ,  or  rather  the  Extremity  of  this 
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firft  Branch,  runs  from  behind  forward,  over  the  Neck  of  the 
Os  Femoris,  and  communicates  with  a  Branch  of  the  Arteria 

Cruralis. 

The  fecond  principal  Branch,  call’d  commonly  Arteria  Pu+ 
dica  Externa,  runs  between  the  Bladder  and  Inteftinum  Redfum; 
and  is  diftributed  in  Men  to  the  Veficulre  Seminales,  Neck  of 
the  Bladder,  Proftate  Gland,  and  neighbouring  Parts  of  the 
ReCtum. 

Afterwards  it  runs  under  the  Os  Pubis,  on  the  Side  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  Vein,  which  lies  diredlly  under  the  Symphyfis ;  and  it 
runs  along  the  Penis  between  this  Vein  and  a  Nerve,  being 
diftributed  in  its  Paflage  to  the  Corpus  Cavernofum,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Pudica  minor ,  which  comes  from  the  Cru¬ 
ralis. 

This  fecond  Branch  of  the  Pudica  major  goes  off  fometimes 
feparately  from  the  Hypogajlrica,  efpecially  in  Women,  being 
diftributed  to  the  lateral  Parts  of  the  Uterus,  where  it  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  Spermatic  Artery,  near  the  jagged  Extremity 
of  the  Tuba  Fallopiana,  and  to  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the 
Vagina. 

The  Arteria  Obturatrix  perforates  the  Obturator  Mufcles, 
from  whence  it  has  its  Name,  and  goes  out  of  the  Pelvis  at  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Ligament  of  the  Foramen  Ovale  ;  having  firft 
fent  a  fmall  Branch,  over  the  Symphyfis  of  the  Os  Ilium  and 
Os  Pubis,  to  the  Inguinal  Glands  and  Integuments. 

As  it  pafles  by  the  Mufcles,  it  divides,  and  is  diftributed  to 
the  PeCtineus  and  Triceps.  It  likewife  fends  out  another 
Branch,  which  communicates  with  that  Branch  of  the  Sciatica 
which  goes  to  the  Articulation  of  the  Os  Femoris ;  and  gives 
fmall  Arteries  to  the  Holes  in  the  Neck  of  that  Bone. 

Afterwards  the  Hypogajlric  Artery  ends  in  the  Umbilicalis ,  as 
has  been  already  faid. 

The  Crural  Arteries.  Tab.  5.  Fig.  69. 

The  Iliac  Artery  goes  out  of  the  Abdomen  between  the  Liga¬ 
mentum  Fallopii  and  Tendon  of  the  Pfoas,  at  the  Union  of  the 
Os  Ilium  and  Os  Pubis,  and  there  it  takes  the  Name  of  Arteria 
Cruralis. 

It  fends  off,  firft  of  all,  three  fmall  Branches ;  one  of  which, 
call’d  Pudica  Externa,  goes  over  the  Crural  Vein  to  the  Skin 
and  Ligament  of  the  Penis,  and  to  the  Inguinal  Glands,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Pudica  Interna.  The  fecond  goes  to  the 
Mufculus  PeCtineus  ;  and  the  third  to  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Sartorius.  All  thefe  Branches  furnifh  likewife  the  neighbouring 
anterior  Integuments. 

Afterwards  the  Crural  Artery  runs  down  on  the  Head  of  the 
Os  Femoris;  and,  by  taking  a  particular  Turn,  gets  on  the 
Infide  of  the  Crural  Vein,  about  three  Fingers  Breadth  from 
where  it  goes  out  of  the  Abdomen.  From  its  Origin  to  this 
Place,  it  is  cover’d  only  by  the  Skin  and  Fat,  and  lies  on  the 
PeCtineus  and  Triceps  Primus. 

In  changing  its  Situation  it  fends  out  three  confiderable 
Branches  ;  one  external,  one  middle,  and  one  internal.  They 
all  go  out,  more  or  lefs,  pofteriorly ;  fometimes  by  a  fhort 
common  Trunk,  fometimes  by  two. 

The  external  Branch  runs  on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Thigh 
to  the  Crureus,  Vaftus  Externus,  Redtus  Anterior,  Mufculus 
Fafciae  Late,  and  Gluteus  Medius,  fending  up  a  Branch  to  the 
Apex  of  the  great  Trochanter,  which  communicates  with  the 
firft  principal  Branch  of  the  Pudica  major  and  Sciatica,  as  has 
been  already  faid. 

The  middle  Branch  runs  down  on  the  Infide  of  the  Thigh, 
between  the  Triceps  Mufcles,  to  which  it  gives  feveral 
Branches  ;  one  whereof  perforates  the  fecond  Mufcle,  and  is 
diftributed  to  the  Gluteus  Maximus,  Seminervofus,  Semi- 
membranofus,  Biceps,  and  to  the  neighbouring  Integuments. . 

The  internal  Branch  runs  backward  on  the  Quadrigemini, 
towards  the  great  Trochanter  ;  and  having  detach’d  a  Brancn, 
which  goes  into  the  Joint  of  the  Os  Femoris,  it  runs  down¬ 
ward,  and  gives  Branches  to  all  the  Mufcles  that  lie  on  the  back 
Side  of  that  Bone,  one  of  which  enters  the  Bone  itfelf  on  one 
Side  of  the  Linea  Afpera. 

Having  fent  off  all  thefe  three  Branches,  the  Arteria  Crura¬ 
lis  runs  down  between  the  Sartorius,  Vaftus  Internus,  an 
Triceps,  giving  Branches  to  all  the  Parts  near  it :  It  is  jPJJx 
by  the  Sartorius  all  the  Way  to  the  lower  Part  of  the  T  > 
where  it  is  infle&ed  backward,  over  the  Triceps  Tertius,  a  lt- 
tle  above  the  internal  Condyle  of  the  Os  Femoris.  A  ter war  s 
continuing  its  Courfe  thro’  the  Hollow  of  the  Ham,  it  is  ca 
Arteria  Poplitea ,  being  accompany’d  by  the  Vein  o  t  e  ame 

The  Poplitea,  while  in  the  Ham,  is  cover  d  only  by  the 
Integuments,  fending  off  Branches  toward  each  1,e’.WpC 
run  upon  the  Condyles,  and  communicate  wit  e  ower 

mifications  of  the  Arteria  Cruralis.  , .  . 

It  fends  Branches  to  the  Joint  of  the  Knee,  one  o  w  ic  > 
at  leaft,  paffes  between  the  Crucial  Ligaments.  s  1  ru 
down,  it  fends  Branches  to  the  Gaftrocncmu  and  op 
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!ind  having  reach’d  the  back  Side  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia,  it 
gives  off  two  Branches,  one  to  each  Side. 

®  'The  firft  or  internal  Branch  furrounds  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Head  of  the  Tibia,  palling  between  the  Bone  and  internal 
lateral  Ligament ;  and,  befides  feveral  other  Ramifications, 
fends  up  a  fmall  Branch,  which  communicates  with  the  Arteries 
that  lie  round  the  Condyles  of  the  Os  Femoris. 

The  fecond  or  external  Branch  runs  over  the  Head  of  the 
Fibula,  and  between  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  and  external  late¬ 
ral  Ligament  of  the  Knee,  furrounding  the  Articulation  all  the 
Way  to  the  Ligaments  of  the  Patella,  and  communicating  with 
the  Branches  which  lie  round  the  Condyles  of  the  Os  bemo- 
ris,  together  with  a  Ramification  of  the  firft  or  internal  Branch. 

Immediately  after  the  Origin  of  thefe  two  Branches,  and 
before  the  Poplitea  ends,  it  fends  a  fmall  Artery  down  on  the 
back  Side  of  the  Interoffeous  Ligament,  very  near  the  Tibia, 
into  which  it  enters  by  a  particularHole  a  little  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  Portion  of  the  Bone.  As  the  Poplitea  ends,  it  divides  in¬ 
to  two  principal  Branches,  one  of  which  runs  between  the 
Heads  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula,  pafling  from  behind  forwards 
on  the  Interoffeous  Ligament,  where  it  takes  the  Name  of 
Arteria  Tibialis  anterior.  The  fecond  Branch  divides  into  two 
Others  ;  one  internal  and  larger,  call’d  Arteria  Tibialis  pojle - 
rior ;  the  other  pofterior  and  fmaller,  named  Arteria  Peroncea 
pojlerior. 

The  Tibialis  anterior ,  having  pafs’d  between  the  Heads  of  the 
Tibia  and  Fibula,  fends  fmall  Branches  upward  and  laterally. 
The  fuperior  Branches  communicate  with  thofe  Ramifications  of 
the  Poplitea  which  lie  round  the  Articulation  ;  and  the  lateral 
Branches  go  to  the  neighbouring  Parts.  Afterwards  this  Tibial 
Artery  runs  down,  on  the  fore  Side  of  the  Interoffeous  Liga¬ 
ment,  toward  the  Outfide  of  the  Tibia,  between  the  Mufculus 
Tibialis  Anticus  and  Extenfor  Pollicis. 

Having  run  laterally  on  the  Tibia  for  about  two  Thirds  of 
the  Length  of  that  Bone,  it  paffes  on  the  fore  Side,  under  the 
common  annular  Ligament  and  Extenfor  Pollicis,  to  the  Arti¬ 
culation  of  the  Foot;  giving  off  feveral  Branches  both  to  the 
Right  and  Left  Hand,  which  communicate  Literally  with  the 
Tibialis  pojlerior  and  Peroncea  pojlerior  ;  fo  that  thefe  two  Bones 
are  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  Arteries. 

At  the  Joint  of  the  Foot  it  fends  out  Branches,  which  run 
between  the  Aftragalus  and  Os  Calcis,  being  diliributed  to  the 
Articulation,  and  to  the  Bones  of  theTarfus.  The  Commu¬ 
nications  are  here  very  numerous  on  all  Sides. 

Having  pafs’d  the  Fold  of  the  Foot,  it  fends  off,  toward 
both  Sides,  other  Branches,  which  communicate  with  pojle¬ 
rior  Tibialis  and  Peroncea  ;  all  thefe  Branches  making  a  kind  of 
Circles  round  the  Tarfus.  Afterwards  the  anterior  Tibial  Artery 
advances  on  the  convex  Side  of  the  Foot,  as  far  as  the  Inter¬ 
lace,  between  the  firft  and  fecond  Metatarfal  Bones  ;  between 
the  Heads  of  which  it  fends  a  large  Branch,  which  perforates 
the  fuperior  Interoffeous  Mufcles,  and,  joining  the  Tibialis 
pojlerior ,  forms  an  Arch  on  the  Side  of  the  Foot. 

It  likewife  fends  two  or  three  confiderable  Branches  over  the 
other  Metatarfal  Bones,  which  go  to  the  reft  of  the  Interoffeous 
Mufcles  and  Integuments,  and  communicate  with  each  other. 

Laftly,  this  Artery  terminates  by  two  principal  Branches, 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  Thenar  and  Infid  e  of  the  great  Toe  ; 
the  other  is  fpent  upon  the  Outfide  of  the  great  Toe,  and  the 
Infide  of  the  fecond  Toe. 

The  Tibialis  pojlerior ,  call’d  likewife  Suralis ,  runs  down 
between  the  Solei,  Tibialis  pofticus,  Flexor  Digitorum  com¬ 
munis,  and  Flexor  Pollicis ;  giving  Branches  to  thefe,  to  the 
Tibia,  and  to  the  Marrow  of  that  Bone,  through  a  particular 
Canal  in  its  pofterior  and  upper  Part. 

Afterwards  it  runs  behind  the  inner  Ankle,  communicating 
with  the  Tibialis  anterior ,  and  furrounded  by  the  neighbouring 
Veins,  and  paffes  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  between  the  concave 
Side  of  the  Os  Calcis  and  Thenar  Mufcle ;  where  it  divides 
into  two  Branches,  one  large  or  external,  the  other  fmall  or 
internal. 

The  great  Branch,  or  Arteria  Plantaris  externa ,  paffes  on 
the  concave  Side  of  the  Os  Calcis  obliquely,  under  the  Sole  of 
the  Foot,  to  the  Bafis  of  the  fifth  Metatarfal  Bone  ;  and  from 
thence  runs  in  a  kind  of  Arch  toward  the  great  Toe,  commu¬ 
nicating  there  with  the  Tibialis  anterior ,  which  perforates  the 
Interoffeous  Mufcles,  in  the  Manner  already  faid. 

The  convex  Side  of  this  Arch  fupplies  both  Sides  of  the  laft 
three  Toes,  and  the  Outfide  of  the  fecond  Toe,  forming  fmall 
communicating  Arches  at  the  End,  and  fometimes  at  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  each  Toe,  as  in  the  Hand.  The  concave  Side  of  the 
Arch  furnifhes  the  neighbouring  Parts. 

The  fmall  Branch,  or  Arteria  Plantaris  interna ,  having 
reach’d  beyond  the  Middle  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  is  divided 
into  two  ;  one  of  which  goes  to  the  great  Toe,  communicating 
"With  the  Branch  of  the  Tibialis  anterior  ;  the  other  is  diftributed 
to  the  firft  Phalanges  of  the  other  Toes,  communicating  with 
the  Ramifications  from  the  Arch  already  mention’d. 

The  Arteria  Peroneea  runs  down  on  the  back  Side  of  the 
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Fibula,  between  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  Pollicis  ;  to  which,  and 
to  the  neighbouring  Parts,  it  gives  Branches  in  its  Paffage. 

7  Having  reach’d  to  the  lower  third  Part  of  the  Fibula,  it 
fends  off  a  confiderable  Branch,  which  runs  in  between  the 
Tibia  and  that  Bone,  paffing  between  their  Extremities,  from 
behind,  forward,  below  the  Interoffeous  Ligament,  and  is  diftri¬ 
buted  to  the  Integuments  of  theTarfus. 

Laftly,  the  Peroncea  continuing  its  Courfe  downward,  on  tho 
back  Side  of  the  Fibula,  as  far  as  the  Os  Calcis,  forms  an  Arch 
with  the  Tibialis  pofterior,  between  the  Aftragalus  and  the 
Tendo  Achillis. 

From  thence  it  runs  outward,  and,  a  little  above  the  outer 
Ankle,  communicates  with  the  Tibialis  anterior  by  an  Arch, 
which  fends  feveral  fmall  Ramifications  to  the  neighbouring 
Parts. 

In  this  Defcription  of  the  Arteries ,  I  have  faid  nothing  of  the 
Cutaneous  Anaftomofes,  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the 
L  cetus  ;  nor  of  the  frequent  and  confiderable  Communications 
of  fmall  Arteries  upon  the  Periofteum,  which  form  a  delicate 
kind  of  Net-work,  or  ReteMirabile. 

Explication  of  Table  the  Fourth ,  which  reprefents  the 
Situation  of  the  principal  Blood-vejfels . 

From  Eustachius. 

Table  IV. 

1.  The  Heart; 

2.  The  external  Jugular ,  on  the  Right  Side,  cut  off. 

3.  The  internal  Jugular  on  the  Left  Side. 

4.  4.  The  Subclavian  Vejfels  on  each  Side. 

5.  5.  The  Axillary  Vejfels,  arifing  from  the  Subclavian , 

6.  6.  The  Cephalic  Vein  on  each  Side. 

7.  7.  The  Vena  Mediana  on  each  Side. 

8.  The  Vena  BaJiUca  on  the  Right  Side. 

9.  The  inferior  Part  of  the  Aorta  Defcendens .  • 

10.  The  Vena  Cava. 

1 1.  The  Emulgent  Veins . 

12.  The  Kidneys. 

13.  The  Iliac  Vejfels  on  each  Side. 

14.  The  Blood-veffels  of  the  Penis. 

Explication  of  the  Fifth  Table,  reprefenting  thi 
Arteries  dijfedled  out . 

From  Drake. 

Table  V. 

1.  The  Aorta ,  or  Arteria  magna ,  cut  from  its  Origin  at  the 
Orifice  of  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart. 

A.  The  three  femilunar  Valves  of  the  Aorta ,  as  they  appear* 
when  they  hinder  the  Blood  from  coming  back  into  the  Left 
Ventricle,  when  the  Heart  is  in  Diajlol’e. 

2.  2.  The  Trunk  of  the  Coronary  Arteries  of  the  Heart, 
arifing  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Aorta. 

3.  Ligamentum  Arteriofum ,  not  well  exprefs’d. 

4.  4.  The  Subclavian  Arteries ,  arifing  from  the  Arteria 
magna  ;  from  which  the  Axillary  Arteries ,  and  thofe  of  the 
Arms,  (23.  23.)  are  continued. 

5.  5.  The  two  Carotid  Arteries ,  the  Right  arifing  from  the 
Subclavian ,  the  Left  from  the  Aorta. 

6.  6.  The  two  Vertebral  Arteries ,  arifing  from  the  Subcla - 
vicula ,  which  pafs  thro’  all  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of  the  Ver¬ 
tebras  of  the  Neck,  from  whence  they  are  here  freed; 

7.  7.  The  Arteries  which  convey  Blood  to  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Face,  Tongue,  adjacent  Mufcles,  and  Glands. 

8.  8.  The  Trunks  of  the  Temporal  Arteries  fpringing  from 
the  Carotids ,  and  giving  Branches  to  the  Parotid  G lands + 
and  to, 

9.  g.  The  neighbouring  Mufcles,  hairy  Scalp,  and  Fore¬ 
head. 

10.  10.  Trunks  which  fend  Blood  to  the  Foramina  Narium^ 
particularly  the  Glands  of  its  Mucous  Membrane. 

11.  11.  Tho  Occipital  Arteries,  whofe Trunks  pafs  clofe  by 
the  Mammiform  Procefs,  and  are  diftributed  on  the  hinder-  Part 
of  the  hairy  Scalp,  where  they  are  inofculated  with  the 
Branches  of  the  Temporal  Arteries. 

12.  12.  Arteries  which  carry  Blood  to  the  Fauces ,  Garga - 
reon,  and  Mufcles  of  thofe  Parts. 

B.  B.  A  fmall  Portion  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull,  that  is 
perforated  by  the  Artery  of  the  Dura  Mater ,  here  exprefs’d, - 
with  Part  of  the  Dura  Mater  remaining  to  it. 

I3*  I3*  Tlie  Contorfions  of  the  Carotid  Arteries,  before 
they  pafs  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull  to  the  Brain. 

14.  14.  Thofe  Parts  of  the  Carotid  Arteries,  where  they 
pafs  by  each  Side  of  the  Sella  Turcica ,  where  divers  fmall 
Branches  arife  from  them,  and  help  to  compofe  the  Rete  Mira- - 
bile,  which  is  more  confpicuous  in  Quadrupeds  than  Men. 

C.  The  Glandula  Pituitaria ,  taken  out  of  the  Sella  Tur¬ 
cica,  lying  between  the  two  contorted  Trunks  of  the  Carotid 

Arteries  (14.  14.)*  *  *  '*  n  n 
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D.  D.  The  Arteria  Opbthal?nica,  which  fpring  from  the 
Carotids  before  they  enter  rhe  Pia  Mater. 

1 5.  The  Contortions  of  the  Vertebral  Arteries ,  as  they  pafs 
the  tranverfe  Proceffes  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
towards  the  great  Foramen  of  the  Os  Occipitis,  We  have, 
more  than  once,  taken  Notice,  that  the  Cavities  of  thefe  Arte- 
ries,  where  they  are  contorted,  have  been  larger  than  their 
inferior  Trunks  ;  whereby  the  Impetus  of  the  Blood  muft  necef- 
farily  be  very  much  leffen’d,  as  well  as  by  their  Contorfions 
onlv.  In  Quadrupeds  the  Angles  of  three  Contorfions  of  the 
Arteries  of  the  Brain  are  more  acute,  which  in  them  is  the 
more  neccflary  to  leflen  the  Force  of  the  Blood  at  their  Extre¬ 
mities,  by  real'on  of  the  horizontal  Pofition  of  their  Trunks. 

16.  The  two  Trunks  of  the  Vertebral  Arteries ,  that  lie  on 

the  Medulla  Oblongata.  _  . 

17.  The  communicant  Branches  between  the  Carotid  and 
Cervical  Artery. 

18.  18.  The  Ramifications  of  the  Arteries  within  the  Skull; 
the  larger  Trunks  of  which  lie  between  the  Lobes  of  the  Brain, 
and  in  its  Sulci.  From  the  Extremities  of  thefe  Arteries  of  the 
Brain  are  continued  its  Veins,  whofe  Trunks  vary  much  in 
their  continu'ed  Pofition  from  the  Arteries ,  thefe  entering  the 
Brain  at  its  Bafts ,  and  diftributing  themfelves,  as  above  noted  ; 
whereas  the  Trunks  of  the  Veins  are  extended  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Brain,  and  difeharge  their  Blood  into  the  longitudinal 
Sinus.  Nor  do  the  Veins  of  the  Brain  accompany  their  Arte¬ 
ries  at  their  Ingrefs,  as  in  other  Parts,  and  as  the  Arteries 
and  Veins  of  the  Dura  Mater  do  ;  both  which  pafs  thro’  the 
fame  Foramen  in  the  Bafts  of  the  Skull,  B.  B. 

E.  E.  The  Arteries  of  the  Cerebellum. 

19.  19.  The  Arteries  of  the  Larynx,  Thyroid  Glandules ,  and 
adjacent  Mufcles  and  Parts,  arifing  from  the  Subclavian  Arteries. 

20.  20.  Others  arifing  near  the  former,  which  convey  Blood 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck  and  Scapula. 

21.  21.  The  Mammaries )  which  arife  alfo  from  the  Subcla¬ 
vian  Arteries ,  and  defeend  on  the  Cartilages  of  the  true  Ribs 
internally,  about  half  an  Inch  diftant,  on  each  Side  the  Os 
Pectoris  or  Sternum.  Some  Branches  of  thefe  pafs  thro’  the 
Pectoral  as  well  as  Intercoftal  Mufcles,  and  give  Blood  to  the 
Mamma ,  where  they  meet  with  fome  Branches  of  the  Inter¬ 
cojlal  Arteries ,  with  which  they  are  inofculated. 

Thefe  Mammary  Arteries  join  with  the  large  Trunks  of  the 
Fpigajlrics  (57.  57.)  alfo,  by  which  means  the  Impetus  of  the 
Blood  of  the  Integuments  of  the  Abdomen  is  carried  on  with 
more  Force  :  The  Extremities  of  the  Inter cojlal  and  Lumbal 
Arteries  alfo  inofculate  with  each  other,  as  well  as  thefe. 

22.  22.  The  Arteries  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Os  Humeri , 
and  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Scapula. 

23.  23/  Thofe  Parts  of  the  large  Trunks  of  the  Arteries  of 
the  Arm,  which  are  liable  to  be  wounded  in  opening  the 
Vena  Baftlica ,  or  innermoft  of  the  three  Veins  in  the  bending 
©f  the  Cubit. 

24.  24.  The  Divifions  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Arm,  below 
the  Flexure  of  the  Cubit. 

25.  25.  A  communicant  Branch  of  an  Artery ,  arifing  from 
the  Trunk  of  the  Artery  of  the  Arm,  above  its  Flexure  at  the 
Cubit,  which  is  inofculated  with  the  Arteries  of  the  Cubit 
below.  In  fome  Subjects  you  will  not  find  this  communicant 
Branch,  as  here  reprefented,  in  whom  there  are  divers  fmaller 
Branches  of  the  fame  Kind.  By  thefe  communicant  Branches 
of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Brachial  Artery  with  thofe  of  the 
Cubit,  the  Blood  frill  pafles,  tho’  the  Trunk  (23.)  is  firmly 
tyed  ;  which  is  done  in  taking  up  the  Artery ,  as  it  is  call’d, 
when  ’tis  wounded  in  the  Cafe  of  an  Aneuryfm :  Befides  firmly 
tying  the  Trunk  of  the  Artery  above  the  Place  where  it  is 
wounded,  it  is  alfo  neccflary  to  tye  it  in  like  manner  below, 
left  the  Blood,  convey’d  by  the  communicant  Branches  to  the 
inferior  Trunk,  ftill  pours  out  at  the  Wound  of  the  Artery 
from  below,  in  a  retrograde  manner. 

26.  The  external  Artery  of  the  Cubit,  which  makes  the 
Pulfe  near  the  Carpus. 

27.  27.  The  Arteries  of  the  Hands  and  Fingers. 

£8.  28.  The  defending  Trunk  of  the  Arteria  magna. 

1  29.  The  Arteria  Brenchialis ,  fpringing  from  one  of  the 
Intercojlal  Arteries :  It  fometimes  arifes  immediately  from  the 
descending  Trunk  bf  the  Aorta  ;  at  other  times  from  the  fupe - 
rior  Intercojlal  Artery ,  which  fprings  from  the  Subclavian. 
Thefe  Bronchial  Arteries  inofculate  with  the  Pulmonary  Arte¬ 
ries.  Vid.  Ruyfch.  Epi/l.  Anatom.  6  Fig.  c.  c.  c. 

30.  A  final!  Artery ,  fpringing  from  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Aorta  Defenders y  palling  to  the  Gula.  Ruyfch  tells  us  of 
Branches  of  Arteries  from  the  fuperior  Inter  cojlal,  which  go  to 
the  Gula. 

31.  31*  Bhe  Intercofal  Arteries  on  each  Side  the  Arteria, 
magna  Defcendens. 

N.  B.  The  Representations  of  the  Arteries  in  this  Plate,  from 
Fig.  32.  to  Fig.  42,  are  nct  as  ^ey  ufually  appear  in  Subjects. 
7 he.  References  alfo  do  not  agree  with  the  Figures ;  and  the  Whole, 
in  this  Place ,  is  much  confujed. 


32.  The  Trunk  of  the  Arteria  Caeliaca,  from  whence 
fpring, 

33.  33.  33.  The  Hepatic  Arteries ,  and, 

34.  I  he  Arteria  Cyjlica ,  on  the  Gall-bladder,  -  • 

35.  Arteria  Coronaria  Ventriculi  inferior. 

36.  The  Pylorica. 

37.  The  Epiploica  D extra,  Sinijlra,  and  Media,  fpringing 
from  the  Coronaria. 

,  38.  The  Ramifications  of  the  Coronary  Artery ,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach. 

39.  Coronaria  Ventriculi  fuperior. 

40.  40.  The  Phrenic  Arteries ,  or  the  two  Arteries  of  the 
Diaphragm  ;  that  of  the  Left  Side  arifing  from  the  Trunk  of 
the  Ar  teria  magna  ;  the  Right  fpringing  from  the  Cceliaca. 

41.  The  Trunk  of  the  Splenic  Artery ,  arifing  from  the  Cce- 
liaca ,  contorted. 

42.  Two  fmall  Arteries ,  going  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Duo¬ 
denum  and  Pancreas ;  the  reft  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Pancreas 
fpring  from  the  Splenic  Artery  in  its  Paffage  to  the  Spleen. 

43.  The  Trunk  of  the  Arteria  Mefenterica  fuperior j 
turn’d  towards  the  Right  Side. 

44.  44.  The  Branches  of  the  fuperior  Mefenteric  Artery , 
free<Tfrom  the  fmall  Guts.  Here  the  various  Anajlomofes  the 
Branches  of  this  Artery  make  in  the  Mefentery  before  they 
arrive  at  the  Inteftines,  may  be  obferved. 

45.  The  inferior  Mefenteric  Artery ,  arifing  from  the  Arteria 
magna. 

46.  46.  46.  Remarkable  Anajlomofes  of  the  Mefenteric  Ar¬ 
tery  with  the  Superior. 

47.  47.  The  Branches  of  the  inferior  Mefenteric  Artery,  as? 
they  pals  to  the  Intefinum  Colon. 

48.  Thofe  of  the  Re  Hum. 

49.  49.  The  Emulgent  Arteries  of  the  Kidneys. 

50.  The  Vertebral  Arteries  of  the  Loins. 

51.  51.  The  Spermatic  Arteries,  which  defeend  to  the 
and  are  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape  being  fill’d  with  Wax. 
Arteria  Sacra. 

53.  Arteria  Ilia  ere.  ,  , 

54.  Rami  Iliad  externi. 

55.  Iliad  interni,  which  are  larger  in  the  Feet  us,  pro- 
portionably,  than  in  the  Adult,  by  reafon  of  their  Conjun&icn 
with  the  two  Umbilical  Arteries. 

56.  56.  The  two  Umbilical  Arteries  cut  off ;  that  of  the 
Right  Side  being  drawn  as  in  the  Foetus  ;  the  Left  is  exprefs’d 
as  in  an  Adult. 

57.  57.  The  Epigajlric  Arteries,  which  afeend  under  the 
Right  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  and  are  inofculated  with  the 
Mammaria ,  as  above  noted. 

58.  58.  Blanches  of  the  external  Iliac  Arteries,  palling 
between  the  two  oblique  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen. 

59.  59.  Branches  of  the  internal  Iliac  Arteries ,  which  con- 
to  the  Extenfores  and  Obturator es  Mufcles  of  the 


Tejles, 
1  52. 
53- 
.  54* 
55* 


vey  Blood 
Thighs. 

60.  60. 
Penis. 

6r.  61. 
62.  62. 


The  Trunks  of  the  Arteries,  which  pafs  to  the 


The  Arteries  of  the  Bladder  of  U rine. 

The  internal  Arteries  of  the  Pudendum,  which. 
With  thofe  here  exprefs’d  of  the  Penis ,  make  the  Hypogafric  Ar¬ 
teries  in  Women.  The  external  Arteries  of  the  Pudendum 
arife  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Crural  Artery ,  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  Epigaftrics. 

63.  The  Penis,  diftended  with  Wind,  and  dry’d. 

64.  The  Gians  Penis. 

65 .  The  upper  Part  or  Dorfum  Penis ,  cut  from  the  Body 
of  the  Penis ,  and  raifed  to  fticw  the  Corpora  Gavemofa 
Penis.  ■ 

66.  66.  Corpora  Cavernofa  Penis ,  freed  from  the  OJfa 
Pubis,  and  tyed  after  Inflation. 

67.  The  two  Arteries  of  the  Penis ,  as  they  appear  injected 
with  Wax,  in  each  cavernous  Body  of  the  Penis. 

68.  The  Capfula  and  Septum  of  the  Corpora  Cavernofa 
Penis. 

69.  The  Crural  Arteries. 

70.  70.  The  Arteries  which  pafs  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Thighs  and  Tibia. 

71.  That  Part  of  the  Crural  Artery  that  pafles  the  Ham. 

72.  The  three  large  Trunks  of  the  Arteries  oi  the  Leg.  . 

■  73.  The  Arteries  of  the  foot,  with  their  communicating 
Branch,  from  their  fuperior  to  their  inferior  1  runhi  as  well 
as  their  Communications  at  the  Extremity  of  each  1  oc,  like 

thofe  of  the  Fingers.  Drake* s  Anatomy. 

’  ARTERIACA,  are  Medicines  againft  the  Dis¬ 

orders  of  the  Voice  and  Afpera  Arteria ,  whence  they  take  their 

Name.  Blancard.  >  _ 

AilTERlOTOMlA,  Arteriotomy.  The  opening  of  an 
Artery  with  a  View  of  taking  away  Blood. 

This  Operation  was  much  pra&ifed  by  the  Antients,  and  J3 
now  irdlually  much  in  Ufe  in  fome  foreign  Nations,,  howe\er 


rare  m 


Europe.  Oribajius  gives  an  Account  of  it  from  Gaiety 
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aild  Antflus :  Paulus  fcgineta  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  thing  com¬ 
monly  pra&ifed  ;  and  Profper  Aipinus  tells  us,  it  is  frequently 
performed  in  Egypt*  It  is  from  thefe  Authors,  and  Heifer ,  1 
fhall  give  the  Particulars  of  Arteriotomy. 

Phyficians  cut  the  Temporal  Arteries  for  a  Defluxion  of  hot 
and  flatulent  Humours  into  the  Eyes,  and  the  Arteries  behind 
the  Ears  of  Perfons  fubje£t  to  a  Vertigo,  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  long  afflicted  with  Diforders  in  the  Head;  proceeding  from 
Heat  and  Wind,  or  any  other  chronic  Difteinperature  of  that 
Part. 

When  any  other  Place  is  affe&ed,  they  do  not  cut  the  Arte- 
ties,  though  there  are  many  Parts  which  require  to  be  relieved 
this  way,  rather  than  by  opening  a  Vein ;  for  where-ever  a  Dis¬ 
order  arifes  from  a  Colle&ion  of  hot  and  flatulent  Blood  in  the 
Arteries ,  the  aff'e£ted  Part  requires  Arteriotomy.  But  fince  it  is 
difficult  to  flop  the  Flux  of  Blood,  and  when  the  Wound  is 
brought  to  cicatrize,  there  commences  an  Aneuryfm  ;  for  thefe 
Reafons,  Phyficians  have  been  cautious  of  opening  the  larger 
Arteries ;  and  as  for  the  fmaller,  they  forbear  them,  as  think¬ 
ing  them  of  little  Service  :  However,  the  Cutting  of  a  Small  Ar¬ 
tery  has  been  known  to  do  much  Good,  and  the  Wound  has 
been  cicatrized  without  an  Aneuryfm  j  and  even  if  one  of  the 
larger  Arteries  be  opened,  a  Cicatrix  may  be  induced  on  it 
without  an  Aneuryfm ,  that  is,  by  means  of  cutting  it  quite 
through,  the  doing  of  which  has  often  delivered  the  Patient 
from  the  Danger  of  an  Haemorrhage.  For  it  plainly  appears, 
that  when  the  Artery  by  a  crofs  Section  is  divided  in  two,  both 
Parts  being  retraced,  one  retires  upwards,  and  the  other  down¬ 
wards.  For  my  own  part,  having  received  Some  clear  Admo¬ 
nitions  in  my  Dreams,  I  cut  the  Artery  which  lies  between  the 
Thumb  and  Fore-finger  of  my  Right  Hand,  and  Suffered  the 
Blood  to  flow  till  it  ceafed  of  itfelf ;  for  fo  I  was  ordered  in 
my  Dreams  ;  but  the  Quantity  was  lefs  than  a  Pound.  By  this 
means  an  inveterate  Pain,  which  principally  affedted  that  Part 
where  the  Liver  joins  to  the  Diaphragm,  went  off  on  a  Sudden. 
Another,  by  a  Wound  in  his  Ancle,  had  an  Artery  cut,  which 
ceafed  not  to  bleed,  till  I  was  Sent  for ;  when  I  came,  I  di¬ 
vided  the  Artery  in  two,  after  which  I  applied  a  Remedy,  which 
confified  of  Aloes,  Frankincenfe,  and  Whites  of  Eggs,  Spread 
upon  the  Soft  Fur  of  Hares  ;  and  the  Wound  was  cicatrized 
without  an  Aneuryfm ,  the  Orifice  of  the  Artery  being  incarn’d ; 
and  the  Patient,  who  for  four  Years  paft  had  felt  a  Pain  in  his 
Hip,  with  very  Short  Intervals,  was  perfectly  cured  from  that 
Time.  This  Succefs  has  often  induced  me  to  ufe  Arteriotomy 
in  the  Joints  of  the  upper  Extremities,  and  in  the  Head  itfelf, 
for  all  Pains  proceeding  from  a  hot  and  flatulent  Matter ;  but 
efpecially  when  a  Membrane  is  affe&ed  with  a  fort  of  pricking 
Pain,  which  extends  itfelf  by  Degrees  in  Such  a  manner,  that 
the  pungent  Senfation  feems,  as  it  were,  fixed  in  the  Centre 
of  the  Place  affe&ed,  while  all*' the  circumjacent  Parts  labour 
under  aTenfion.  Oribafius ,  Med.  Collect.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  13. 
f rom  Galen. 

We  cut  the  Artery  that  lies  under  the  Top  of  the  Head  to¬ 
wards  the  hinder  Part,  among  the  Tendons;  or  we  open  the 
Artery  behind  the  Ears,  or  thofe  which  lie  on  each  Side  of  the 
Vertex  towards  the  fore  Part  of  the  Head,  for  they  belong  to  the 
coronal  and  middle  Sutures,  Thofe  Arteries  which  reach  from 
the  Temples  to  the  Forehead,  are  not  cut,  becaufe  they  are 
fituated  againft  a  Mufcle ;  but  they  may  be  fafely  opened,  if 
the  Patient,  in  Compliance  with  Directions,  move  his  Cheeks 
forcibly,  by  which  means  all  the  Mufcles  of  the  Temples,  through¬ 
out  their  whole  Extent,  are  vifibly  put  in  Motion.  We  have 
an  Opportunity  then  of  letting  alone  the  Part  in  the  Forehead 
that  moves,  and  making  the  Section  in  the  Part  that  is  at  Reft. 
However,  the  Blood  does  not  flow  very  faft,  nor  in  any  great 
Quantity,  from  thefe  Arteries ,  becaufe  of  their  Smallnefs  ;  nor 
does  it  iffue  forth  with  much  Spirit,  becaufe  they  approach  the 
Nature  of  Veins.  The  Arteries  before  the  Ears,  where  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Jaws  arife,  are  very  firm  and  ftrong ;  but  are 
feldom  cut  without  Danger,  becaufe  of  the  Nearnefs  of  the 
Mufcles,  and  the  Foldings  of  the  Membranes  of  that  Place. 
In  the  Arteriotomy  on  the  Occiput,  the  Artery  is  to  be  cut  home 
to  the  Bone,  which  is  to  be  feraped,  that  FleSh  may  repullulate 
upon  it  for  the  Reception  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Artery.  In 
cutting  the  Artery ,  the  beft  way  is  to  treat  it  like  a  Varix,  by 
taking  it  up  with  the  Forceps,  or  fome  Such  Instruments,  arid 
tnaking  not  a  great  Incifion,  but  feveral  fmall  ones.  When 
you  hive  drawn  off  a  Sufficient  Quantity  of  Blood,  the  Veffel 
is  to  be  taken  up  with  the  Forceps,  and  quite  divided  ;  for  by 
this  means  it  will  never  be  joined  again,  hpr  will  there  be  any 
Danger  of  an  Haemorrhage,  the  Mouths  of  the  Arteries  being 
drawn  back  into  the  Fiefh.  Oribafius ,  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  7.  Cap. 
14.  from  Antyllus.  J 

For  Defluxions  in  the  Eyes  of  long  Standing,  and  vertiginous 
Affedions,  we  ufe  to  cut  the  Arteries  behind  the  Ears.  In  order 
to  this  Operation,  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head  is  firft  to  be 
thaved,  and  then  felt  with  the  Fingers ;  for  by  the  Pulfe  ifi 
that  Place,  we  very  eafily  difeover  the  Situation  of  the  Artery. 
'We  then  cut  home  to  the  Bone,  making  an  Incifion  of  two 
Fingers  Breadth  in  Length,  the  Place  being  before  marked  with 
Vol.  L 


Ink.  If  we  mifs  the  Artery ,  we  are  to  take  the  Diftajice  of 
three  Fingers  Breadth  from  the  Ears,  and  perform  the  Opera¬ 
tion,  cutting  the  Arteries  acrofs,  till  we  perceive  the  Blood  to 
flow  with  a  Pulfation,  and  our  Instrument  touches  the  Bonei 
After  taking  away  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Blood,  we  divide 
the  Pericranium,  that  it  might  not  be  diftended,  and  fo  in¬ 
flamed  ;  and  having  Ibraped  the  Bone,  thruft  a  Linen  Tent  into 
the  Wound,  and  heal  it  with  Dreffihgs  of  Lint.  If  the  Bone 
in  that  Place  ftill  remains  bare,  we  repeat  the  feraping  it.  P. 
Aiginet.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  4. 

Arteriotomy ,  or  the  opening  Art'eriet  in  order  to  procure  an 
Evacuation  of  Blood,  was  among  the  Egyptians  att  Operation 
as  common,  and  undertaken  with  as  little  Dread,  as  Vene- 
feftion  itfelf.  This  Pradtice  they  not  only  ufed  on  many  Oc- 
Cafions,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a  divine  Secret,  and  the  fafeft 
and  moft  infallible  Means  of  Recovery  in  long-ftanding  and  in¬ 
veterate  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes  as  alfo  for  long-protraded 
Head-achs,  and  obftinate  Pains  of  the  Vifcera. 

Some  Phyficians  in  After-ages  declared  thcmfelves  Enemies 
to  this  PraClice,  and  fupported  their  Judgment  by  a  Paffage  of 
Galen ,  who  [in  Lib.  de  Curat,  per  Sang.  Miff.]  has  thefe 
Words :  “  I  have  known  fome  die  in  Confequence  of  the  in- 
“  terior  Artery  of  the  Cubit  lying  under  the  Vein  being  open- 
it  ed.  In  fome  I  have  found  Grangrenes  immediately  pro- 
“  duced  by  the  Application  of  Bandage,  with  a  View  to  ftop 
“  the  Haemorrhage  ;  and  I  have  known  others  expire  under 
“  the  Operation  for  the  Aneuryfm.”  They  imagined,  that  an 
opened  Artery  could  not  be  agglutinated,  and  that  the  Danger 
of  an  Aneuryfm,  at  lead,  and  even  of  Death  itfelf,  mult  of 
Confequence  be  the  Refult  of  Arteriotomy.  But  thefe  Phyfi¬ 
cians  feem  to  have  forgot  the  Reafoning  of  Galen  their  great 
Mafter,  in  the  fixth  Chapter  of  the  fifth  Book  of  his  Methodus 
Medendi ,  where  he  ufes  thefeWords :  “  Some,  fays  he,  affert  that 
“  one  of  the  Coats  of  an  Artery  is  hard  and  cartilaginous  ;  and 
<c  a  Subftance  of  that  Nature  cannot  poffibly  coalefce  and  ag- 
“  glutinate,  fince  a  Difpofition  to  join  and  unite  is  only  found 
“  in  foft  Bodies.  As  in  external  ObjeCts  we  do  not  find,  that  i 
“  Stone ,  for  Inftance,  unites  with  its  Neighbour  Stone,  nor  SL 
“  Shell  with  a  Shell ;  fo  neither  with  ourfelves  do  Cartilages 
“  unite  with  Cartilages ,  nor  Bones  with  Bones  ;  for  brokeii 
“  Bones  do  not  cohere  by  Union ,  but  are  joined  by  a  glutinous 
“  Callus ,  which  the  Greeks  call  It  muft  be  owned; 

<c  that  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  an  Artery  as  to  render  the  Agglu- 
t(  tination  of  its  hard  Coat  difficult ;  but  yet  this  Difficulty  is 
“  not  altogether  unfurmountable,  fince  an  Artery  is  neither  fd 
“  dry  nor  fo  hard  as  a  Bone  or  Cartilage,  but  much  fofter,  and 
“  of  a  more  flefhy  Nature.  And  we  have  the  lefs  Reafon  to 
“  defpair  of  agglutinating  the  Orifice  of  an  Artery ,  fince  the 
“  Artery  itfelf  is  fmall,  and  the  Body  of  a  Man  of  a  foft  and 
“  yielding  Nature.  Experience  hetfelf  feems  in  this  Cafe  to 
ct  join  her  friendly  Voice  to  Reafon,  fince  in  Children  and  Wo- 
te  men,  who  have  moift  and  foft  Bodies,  I  have  feeh  the  Arteries 
“  agglutinated;  and  efpecially  in  one  Youth,  who  had  one 
“  of  his  Arteries  flightly  cut.  But  though  an  Orifice  in  ait 
“  Artery  is  more  difficultly  agglutinated,  than  that  in  a  Vein; 
**  yet  the  Medicines  ufed  in  both  Cafes  are  not  very  different, 

but  plainly  of  the  fame  Species,  and  only  vary  in  Degree ; 
“  for  an  Artery  requires  Medicines  fomewhat  drier  thati  a  Vein ; 
“  but  if  the  Intention  is  to  produce  Fiefh  around  the  Orifice; 
“  the  Medicines  to  be  ufed  are  the  fame  in  both  Cafes.  ”  Two 
things  concur  to  render  the  Agglutination  of  Arteries ,  and  the 
Cure  of  Ulcers  formed  in  them,  difficult;  for,  as  (?*/*«  j  uftlyob- 
ferves,  that  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs  cannot  be  cured  by  reafon  of 
their  continual  Motion  ;  fo  the  Motion  and  Pulfation  of  the 
Arteries  is  a  great  Obstruction  to  the  Agglutination -of  Wounds 
made  in  them.  The  Difficulty  of  Agglutination  is  alfo  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  Hardnefs  of  that  Subftance  of  which  the  Artery 
confifts.  The  Pulfation  of  the  Artery  is  moft  efficaciously  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Application  of  a  fmooth,  round  and  thick  Plate 
of  Brafs,  after  having  duly  united  the  Orifice. 

The  Egyptians  ufed  to  open  all  the  Arteries  diftoverable  irt 
the  Head  ;  for  in  Head-achs  of  a  long  Standing,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  attended  with  Pulfation,  and  in  all  Inflammations  of  the 
Head,  they  ufed  to  cut  the  Arteries ,  and  thofe  placed  behind 
the  Ears ;  in  opening  all  of  which  they  were  fuccefsful ;  but 
they  moft  ccmmo’nly  opened  that  ih  the  Forehead;  efpecially  in 
fcafe  of  old  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes ;  and  I  my  Self,  when 
in  Grand  Cairo,  fawmany  cured,  as  by  a  Charm,  of  old  Head- 
achs,  and  obftinate  Inflarnmatiohs  of  the  Eyes,  by  opening  the 
Artery  in  the  Forehead,  and  making  a  Sudden  Evacuation  of 
Blood.  This  Pra&ice  was  knowh  to  Galen,  as  is  plain  from 
thefe  Words  in  the  fourteenth  Book  of  his  Methodus  Medendi : 

The  Head’,  fays  he,  muft  be  Shaved,  and  thofe  Arteries 
£t  which  are  fituated  near  the  Ears,  and  thofe  behind  them, 
4<  thofe  alfo  in  the  Forehead  and  Temples,  are  to  be  carefully 

felt.  And  thofe  of  them  which  are  felt  warmer*  and  whofe 
«  Pulfation  is  Stronger  than  that  of  the  others,  are  to  be  cufci 
**  But  of  thofe  which  are  fmall,  and  lie  bear  the  Skin,  it  is 
“  proper  to  cut  out  a  Part;  as  tve  ufed  to  do  in  Varices  of  the 
“  Legs.”  This  Practice  is  very  frequent  among  the  Egyptians , 
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and  that  very  defervedly,  fince  the  Arteries  which  appear  large 
and  warm,  contain  much  hot  Blood  mixed  with  a  kind  of  flatu¬ 
lent  Matter.  < 

44  Among  the  feveral  Arteries  of  the  Head,  the  Tejtiporal  is 
“  fometimes  burned  ;  and  this  is  done  with  a  View  to  inter- 
“  cept  and  cut  off  thefe  fubtile  Defluxions,  which  fall  down  up- 
a  on  tjie  £yes ;  And  the  two  Arteries  behind  the  Ears  are 
“  opened  for  certain  Species  of  Opthalmies,  watry  Humours, 
«<  NyCIalops,  and  old  Pains  of  the  Liver  ;  but  there  is  always 
<<  fome  Danger  in  opening  them,  and  they  require  a  long  Time 
“  to  confolidate.” 

I  never  indeed  faw  the  Egyptian  Phyficians  cut  an  Artery  quite 
thro’,  or  contract  any  Part  of  it ;  but  I  have  often  feen  them  open 
Arteries  juft  as  we  do  V eins.  They  often  burn  the  Temporal  Arte¬ 
ries  in  order  to  prevent  Fluxions  on  the  Eyes  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  you  may  obferve  many  People  in  all  Parts  of  Egypt  with 
their  Temples  burned.  This  PraClice  of  burning  the  Temporal 
and  other  Arteries ,  they  firft  had  from  Ethiopia  ;  for  many  of 
the  Ethiopians  and  Abyjfmians  ufe  this  Method  of  burning.  I 
never  faw,  that  any  of  them  ufed  this  Operation  on  the  Arteries 
behind  the  Ears  for  Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  and  Pains  of  the 
Liver  ;  for  when  the  Liver  is  afl'eCled,  they  ufed  to  open  the 
Artery  between  the  Thumb  and  Fore-finger,  which  PraClice  is 
alfo  approved  of  by  Galen ,  in  his  Book  De  Curat,  per  Sang. 
Miff.  Thefe  Phyficians  alfo  told  me,  that  they  opened  the 
Jugular  Arteries  in  Patients  who  were  in  Danger  of  Suffoca¬ 
tion,  but  I  never  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  that  Operation 
performed.  They  open  the  Artery  between  the  Thumb  and 
fore  Finger,  for  Pains  and  Inflammations  of  the  Vifcera.  The 
Method  of  opening  an  Artery  among  the  Egyptians  was  this  : 
The  Operator  firft  of  all  applies  a  Linen  Ligature  to  the  Part 
in  which  the  Artery  is  to  be  opened,  juft  as  in  VenefeClion  ; 
and  fuffers  the  Artery  to  become  turgid,  and  full  of  Blood  ;  then 
he  makes  an  oblique  Incifion  with  a  very  ftiarp  Lancet  or  In- 
cifion-knife ;  but  in  performing  this  Operation,  the  Incifion 
ought  always  to  be  made  very  little,  becaufe  the  Blood  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Arteries  is  very  thin,  and  becaufe  a  large  Orifice 
agglutinates  with  more  Difficulty  than  a  fmall  one.  Having 
thus  opened  the  Artery ,  he  takes  away  as  much  Blood  as  he 
judges  neceffary  :  But  the  Rule  obferved  by  moft,  with  regard 
to  the  Quantity  of  Blood  to  be  taken,  is  to  let  it  flow  till  it 
Hops  of  its  own  Accord.  When  a  fufficient  Quantity  is  taken 
away,  they  bring  the  divided  Lips  of  the  Artery  into  ContaCl 
with  their  Fingers,  juft  as  we  ufe  to  do  thefe  of  Veins;  then 
they  apply  a  little  Cotton  to  the  Orifice  of  the  Artery ,  over 
which  they  lay  a  large  Brafs  Coin,  called  by  them  Follara , 
which  they  tye  upon  the  wounded  Artery  for  three  Days ;  at  the 
End  of  which  Time  they  take  away  the  Ligature  and  Coin, 
ufing  no  other  Step  in  the  Cure  ;  and  all  the  times  I  faw  this 
Operation  performed,  I  obferved  the  Patients  rendered  entirely 
found  by  the  foregoing  Method.  Others,  before  tying  the.  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  applying  the  Cotton  to  it,  ufe  a  little  Frankincenfe 
made  warm  in  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  with  which  they  unite 
the  Lips  of  the  Orifice  ;  then  they  apply  the  Cotton,  and,  laft 
of  all,  the  Follara.  Two  things  then,  in  the  Egyptians  Method 
of  performing  this  Operation,  deferve  to  be  duly  reflected  up¬ 
on  :  Firft,  that  they  made  the  Incifion  very  fmall,  oblique, 
and  with  a  very  fharp  Inftrument.  Secondly,  the  Application 
of  the  Brafs  Coin,  by  means  of  the  Coldnefs  and  Hardnefs  of 
which  the  Pulfation  of  the  Artery  was  fo  far  deftroy’d,  as  to 
allow  the  Agglutination  and  Cure  of  the  Incifion  made  in  the 
Artery.  Proj'per.  Alpini  Medicina  Mgyptiorum. 

The  Word  Arteriotonvy^i ccording  to  its  Etymology,  digni¬ 
fies  that  Chirurgical  Operation,  by  which,  for  the  Safety  of 
the  Patient,  the  Arteries  are  opened  almoft  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  Veins,  in  order  to  procure  a  Difcharge  of  Blood.  But 
though  in  our  own  Days  this  Operation  is  not  fo  frequently  at¬ 
tempted  as  in  former  Ages,  for  fear  not  only  of  too.  great  an 
Effufion  of  Blood,  but  alfo  of  an  Aneuryfm ;  yet  if  it  is  cau- 
tioufly  performed,  it  has  the  Suffrage  of  the  greateft  Phyficians 
in  its  Favour,  as  being  a  PraClice  of  fingular  Ufe,  and  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  bad  Confequences.  Accordingly  we  read  of 
the  more  antient  Phyficians  opening  Arteries  in  various  Parts  of 
the  Body  ;  in  the  forehead,  for  Inftance,  in  the  Temples,  be¬ 
hind  the  Ears,  in  the  hinder-  Part  of  the  Head,  between  the 
Thumb  and  the  fore  Finger,  and  in  every  other  Part  of  the 
Body  where  the  Pulfation  was  felt  by  the  Touch.  The  modern 
Phyficians,  on  the  other  hand,  fcarce  open  any  other  Artery  than 
that  fituated  in  the  Temples;  for  it  is  generally  moft  eafily 
opened,  becaufe  it  is  fufficiently  expofed  to  the  Touch ;  and 
its  Aperture  is  attended  with  the  leaft  Danger,  cither  of  an  Ef¬ 
fufion  of  Blood,  or  an  Aneuryftn ,  becaufe  it  lies  on  the  Os 
Frontis ,  and  may  therefore  be  eafily  compreffed.  No  one  in 
his  Senies  will,  however,  deny  that  ’tis,  for  the  moft  part,  far 
more  difficult  to  open  Arteries  than  V eins ,  fince  the  former  are 
not  expofed  to  our  Sight,  but  muft  be  difeovered  bv  the  Im- 
preffions  made  on  the  Touch  by  their  Pulfations.  But  not  to 
fpend  Time  in  deferibing  the  now  obfolete  Methods  of  Arteri- 
ctomy  praCtifed  by  the  Antients,  I  come  to  give  an  Account  of 
that  ufed  by  fome  of  the  later  and  more  modern  Surgeons, 


The  firft  Step  then  to  be  taken  is,  to  place  the  Patient  ift  % 
Chair  or  Bed,  and  make  him  recline  his  Head  from  that  Side 
on  which  the  Artery  to  be  opened  lies.  Then  the  Surgeon  is 
carefully  to  explore  and  find  out  the  Artery ,  in  which  the  In¬ 
cifion  is  to  be  made  ;  the  moft  proper  Method  of  doing  which, 
is  by  applying  his  Left  Hand  to  the  Temple  in  which  it  lies. 
Then  having  difeovered  the  Artery  by  its  Pulfations,  and  duly 
obferved  its  Situation,  he  is  to  fix  and  fecure  it  by  his  two  firft 
Fingers,  which  muft  yet  be  removed  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from 
each  other,  that  a  Lancet  may  be  commodioufly  palled  between 
them  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Artery.  But  the  Lancet  muft,  for 
the  moft  part,  be  palled  deeper  in  this  Operation  than  in  Vene¬ 
feClion,  and  carried  tranfverfly  upwards  in  its  RetraClion,  to 
the  end  the  Artery  may  be  the  more  infallibly  reached ;  nor  is. 
there  any  Danger,  though  the  whole  Artery  Ihould  be  cut  afun- 
der.  As  foon  therefore  as  the  Incifion  is  made,  if  a  ruddy  and 
florid  Blood,  whofe  Stream,  as  it  were,  beats  Time  to  the 
feveral  Pulfations  of  the  Arteries ,  burfts  from  the  Orifice,  we 
are  fure  the  Artery  is  opened,  and  the  Operation  well  per¬ 
formed.  But  if  it  Ihould  happen  otherwife,  the  Lancet  is  a 
fecond  time  to  be  palled  deeper,  till  by  the  forementioned  Signs 
we  difeover,  that  the  Artery  is  either  opened,  or  cut  afunder. 
But  as  the  Point  of  an  ordinary  Lancet  is  (lender,  and  may  on 
this  Occafion  be  eafily  broken  on  the  Bones  of  the  Head,  I  have 
learned  from  Experience,  that  this  Artery ,  efpecially  if  the  In¬ 
cifion  is  made  downwards,  and  not  upwards,  may  more  commo¬ 
dioufly  be  laid  open  by  a  ftrait  Incifion-knife,  reprefented  by 
the  Letter  G,  in  Tab.  22.  But  that  the  Operation  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  more  happy  Effects,  a  large  Quantity  of  Blood,  that 
is,  a  Pound,  or,  if  a  Plethora  call  for  it,  a  Pound  and  an  half, 
may  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  Artery ,  otherwife  its  having 
been  opened  proves  of  little  Service ;  fo  that  we  need  not  be 
furprifed  at  the  antient  Phyficians,  whofe  Practice  was  to  allow 
the  Blood  to  flow  till  fuch  time  as  the  Patient  began  to  faint 
away.  If  an  Artery  is  to  be  opened  behind  the  Ear,  in  the 
back  Part  of  the  Head,  or  in  any  other  Part  of  the  Body,  this 
fame  Method  is  to  be  followed,  fo  far  as  the  different  Situations 
of  Parts,  and  other  Circumftances,  will  admit  of  it 

When  as  much  Blood  is  taken  from  the  Patient  as  the  Phy- 
fician  (hall  judge  proper,  Bandage  muft  be  forthwith  applied  ; 
for  which  Purpofe  three  fquare  Comprefles  of  different  Sizes 
muft  be  provided.  The  leaft  of  thefe  muft  be  applied  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Orifice,  the  intermediate  one  over  it,  and  the 
largeft  over  both  :  Nor  on  this  Occafion  is  it  improper  to  fold 
up  a  Piece  of  Money,  or  a  fmall  Piece  of  Lead,  in  the  under- 
moft  or  intermediate  Comprefs,  or  to  apply  a  Piece  of  chewed 
Paper  to  the  Orifice  itfelf,  ufing  the  Comprefs  at  the  fame  time 
over  it ;  for  thus  the  Blood  will  not  only  be  the  more  eafily 
flopped,  but  the  opened  Artery  the  more  effectually  preferved 
from  burfting  out  afrefh.  And;  that  all  thefe  may  be  the  more 
fecurely  fixed  upon  the  Wound,  the  knotted  Bandage,  (See 
Fascia  Nodosa)  or  fome  other  proper  Bandage,  muft  be 
applied  pretty  tight,  and  kept  fo  for  about  eight  Days,  that 
an  Haemorrhage  or  Aneuryfm  may  be  the  more  effectually  guard¬ 
ed  againft  ;  and  if  it  Ihould  happen  to  be  relaxed,  it  is  again 
carefully  to  be  rendered  tight,  and  fo  kept,  if  poffible,  till  the 
Wound  is  entirely  agglutinated. 

As  for  the  Ufes  of  Arteriotomy ,  they  are  by  fome  Phyficians 
extolled  as  fo  numerous,  and  of.  a  Nature  fo  uncommon,  that 
the  moft  obftinate  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  Eyes,  provided 
they  owe  their  Origin  to  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Blood,  muft 
receive  remarkable  Relief  from  this  Operation,  even  after  they 
have  refilled  the  Force  of  all  other  Medicines.  It  is  alfo  a 
common  Obfervation,  that  Arteriotomy  is  generally  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  in  Vertigos,  obftinate  Head-achs,  Epilepfies,  Suflufions, 
and  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  proceeding  from  too  great  a 
Quantity  of  Blood.  And  Catherwood ,  a  late  Englijh  Writer, 
has  in  a  Book,  intituled,  A  new  Method  of  curing  the  Apoplexy , 
endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  the  Morbus  Attonitus ,  or  Apoplexy , 
may  be  very  fpeedily  removed  by  it ;  but  I  muft  qn  this  Occa¬ 
fion  take  Notice,  that  I  myfelf  performed  the  Operation  of 
Arteriotojny  upon  two  Apoplectic  Patients,  one  of  whom  was 
young,  and  the  other  old  ;  but  they  both  foon  after  died,  not- 
withftanding  the  Operation  was  performed  in  the  very  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Difeafe,  and  other  proper  Remedies  were  ufed  ;  fo 
that  Arteriotomy  is  not  always  effectual  in  Apoplexies.  Since 
Arteriotomy  then  is  obferved  in  many  Cafes  to  be  attended  with 
Advantages  fuperior  to  thofe  of  VenefeClion,  and  fince  the 
whole  Danger  of  it  .may  be  prevented  by  proper  Comprefs  and 
Bandage,  we  may  hence  be  enabled  to  make  a  due  Eftima,te  of 
the  Opinion  of  thofe  who  not  only  pronounce  it  dangerous, 
but  alfo  place  it  upon  a  Level  with  VenefeClion  in  point  of  Effi¬ 
cacy.  Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  I  muft  nevertnelefs 
own,  that  thofe  Phyficians  moft  effectually  corifult  both  the 
Welfare  of  the  Patients,  and  their  own  Reputation,  who  in  Dif¬ 
eafes,  where  Life  is  not  immediately  threatened,  never  have  re- 
courfeto  Arteriotomy,  till  they  have  found  all  other  Remedies  inef- 
feCtual.  But,  that  the  Effeds  to  be  expeded  from  this  Opera¬ 
tion  may  be  the  more  fpeedily  and  fenfibly  produced,  it  leems 
neceffary,  at  the  fame  time,  to  injoin  a  proper  Regimen,  ana 
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other  Medicines,  that  have  a  Tendency  to  remove  the  t)iforder 
under  which  the  Patient  labours,  and  for  which  the  Opera¬ 
tion  was  performed.  Heifer's  Injlitutiones  Cbirurgicte . 

ARTETISCIUS,  ARTETISCOS.  One  who  fuffers  (he 
Lofs  of  any  Member.  Rulandus. 

ARTH ANITA.  A  Plant  of  which  Dale  mentions  two 
Sorts.  The  firft  is  the 

Arthanita  Cyclamen,  Offic.  Cyclamen ,  Schrod.  Lib.  4. 
p.  59.  Cyclamen  orbiculato  folio ,  Ger.  694.  Emac.  843.  Cy¬ 
clamen  orbiculato  folio  inf  erne  purpurafeesnte,  C;  B.  Pin.  Tourn. 
Inft.  154*  Elem.  Bot.  158.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  150.  Hill. 
Oxon.  3.  552.  Cyclamen  vulgar e,  folio  rotunda ,  Park.  Parad. 
198.  Cyclaminus  folio  rotundiore  vulgatior,  J.  B.  2.  551.  Raii 
Hift.  2.  1205.  Cyclamen ,  Fanis  Porcinus ,  Chab.  510.  SOW¬ 
BREAD. 

The  Root  of  Sowbread  is  round,  and  fomewhat  flatti(h.j 
like  a  fmall  Turnep,  of  a  dark-brown  Colour  on  the  Outfidej 
with  feveral  dark  Fibres  (hooting  from  the  Bottom.  The 
Leaves  grow  on  thick,  reddfth  Stalks,  of  a  darkifh  Greeil 
above,  frequently  marked  with  white  Spots,  and  underneath 
of  a  reddiih  or  purplifh  Colour,  in  Shape  like  the  Leaves  of 
Afarabacca ,  round,  and  hollow’d  in  next  the  Stalk.  Among 
thefe  arife  the  Flowers,  each  on  its  own  Foot-ftalk,  which 
is  ufually  (tendered  next  the  Ground.  They  are  made  up  of 
one  fingle  pendulous  Leaf,  divided  into  five  (harp-pointed 
Segments,  which  turn  themfelves  backward  when  they  open, 
and  are  of  a  pale  purple  or  bloom  Colour  :  When  thefe  are  fal¬ 
len,  the  Stalk  with  the  Seed-veffel  coils  itfelf  round  towards  the 
Earth  like  a  little  Snake.  Sowbread  is  planted  with  us  only  in 
Gardens,  its  native  Place  being  the  Alps ,  and  the  Mountains  of 
Aujlria  and  Styria.  It  flowers  in  September  and  October: 

The  Root  of  Sowbread  is  very  forcing,  and  principally  ufed 
to  bring  away  the  Birth  and  the  Secundines,  and  to  provoke  the 
Menfes.  The  Juice  is  commended  by  fome  againft  vertiginous 
Diforders  of  the  Head,  ufed  in  Form  of  any  Errhine.  It  is  of 
Service  alfo  againft  cutaneous  Eruptions.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

Dale  fays  it  fhould  be  ufed  with  Caution  internally. 

The  fecond  is  the 

Cyclamen  Arthanita ,  Offic.  Cyclamen  hederee  folio $  Ger.' 
694.  Emac.  843.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1206.  C.  B.  308.  Tourn:  Inft. 
155.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  151.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  552.  Cyclamen 
folio  hederee ,  Autumnale ,  Park.  Parad.  296.  COMMON 
SOWBREAD. 

This  Species  agrees  in  Virtues  with  the  preceding  ;  and  is  the 
fort  which  is  kept  in  our  Shops.  Dale. 

ARTHETICA,  or  ARTHRE7 ICA,  is  the  Herb  Ground- 
pine,  fo  called  from  a  Joint.  It  cures  Affe&ions  of  the 

Joints.  Blancard. 

ARTHOICUM  is  a  red  Oil  extra&ed  from  the  Roots  of 
Herbs  together  with  Bread  artfully  digefted  in  Dung;  Ruland. 
fohnfon. 

It  fhould  rather  be  written  Artoicum,  as  Cajlellus  obferves, 
becaufe  derived  from  Bread.  Rulandus  calls  it  alfo  Pan- 

nonium.  ^  ...  . 

ARTHREMBOLUS,  «? from  «tf 0?or,  a  Joint, 
and  ipficLKhu,  to  impel,  or  force  in.  An  Inftrument,  by  means 
of  which  the  luxated  Bone  of  a  Joint  is  reftored  to  its  natural 
Place  and  Situation.  Cajlellus  from  Sponius. 

ARTHRITICA,  is  the  fame  as 

ARTHRITIS,  the  Gout,  from  a  Joint ;  as  if  we 

fhould  fay  the  Difeafe  of  the  Joints,  or  Joint-evil. 

So  much  has  been  faid  on  this  Diftemper  by  Authors  of  almoft 
all  Ages  j  and  fo  many  trifling  Theories  have  been  eredted  with 
refpe<ft  to  the  Gout,  that  it  would  take  up  a  great  Number  of 
Volumes  to  give  only  an  Extradf  of  what  has  been  faid  on  this 
copious  Subject.  •  Much  of  this  I  (hall  therefore  pafs  over  ;  and 
the  Reader  will  fuftain  but  little  Lofs  by  this  Omiffion,  becaufe 
Succefs  in  Practice,  the  only  thing  which  can  render  a  Theory 
-Valuable,  has  not  yet  confirmed  the  Speculations  of  any  Author  ; 
infomuch  that  the  Diftemper  has  remained  incurable,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  Vifions  of  Theorifts,  and  Boafts  of  Empirics. 

The  Method  I  (hall  take  in  this  Article  will  be  to  give,  firft, 
the  Sentiments  of  two  Authors  only  amongft  the  Antients, 
Which  are  Aretaus ,  and  Coelius  Aurelianus. 

Secondly,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Diftemper  from  Sydenham. 

Thirdly,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Anomalous ,  or  Irregular  Gout, 
With  the  Method  of  Cure,  from  Mufgrave. 

And  laftly,  I  (hall  take  the  Liberty  of  making  fome  Remarks 
relating  to  this  obftinate  Diftemper. 

From  Aretjeus. 

The  Pain  which  affe&s  all  the  Joints  in  common  is  an  Ar¬ 
thritis  \  if  it  be  feated  in  the  Feet,  it  is  called  Podagra  ;  if  in 
the  Hips,  it  is  a  Sciatica ;  if  in  the  Hands,  a  Chiragra :  And 
thus  it  is,  whether  the  Pain  immediately  attacks  the  Patient 
from  fome  fudden  Caufe  j  or  the  Matter  of  the  Difeafe,  which 


for  a  long  time  lain  dormant,  is,  upon  fome  flight  Occafiofi 
kindled  into  a  Fit.  If  the  Difeafe  becomes  univerfal,  it  affedts 
the  whole  nervous  Syftem.  The  Pain  firft  feizes  the  Nerves' 
the  Ligaments  of  the  Joints,  and  all  thofe  Paris  which  arife 
from  and  terminate  in  the  Bones.  And  here  it  is  Matter  of 
great  Admiration,  that  the  Bones,  which  are  utterly  infenfible 
to  a  Cut,  or  a  Bruife,  (hould  under  this  Diftemper  acquire  fo 
exquifite  a  Senfation  of  Pain,  as  no  Blows  from  an  Iron  Bar, 
no  Cofnpreffion  With  Cords,  no  Wounds  with  a  Sword,  nor 
^rnings  with  hire,  are  capable  of  producing,  but  are  rather 
wim  d  for  and  chofcn  as  Alleviations  and  Remedies  of  greater 
Pains. ^  Nay,  if  the  aftedted  Bones  were  even  to  be  amputated, 
the  Pain  endur  d  under  the Seftion  would  bediminifhed,  as  a  fmall 
thing  is  by  Comparifon  with  a  greater  ;  or,  if  it  (hould  happen 
to  prevail,  the  Patient  would  by  that  means  receive  a  Pleafure 
from  the  Oblivion  of  his  former  Pain,  Such  then  are  the  Mif- 
fortunes  which  are  incident  to  the  Teeth,  as  well  as  the  Bones. 

The  true  and  undoubted  Caufe  hereof  is  only  known  to  the 
Gods,  but  Men  may  be  allow’d  to  affign  a  probable  Reafon  for 
it,  which  I  (hall  do  in  (hort  as  follows.  Bodies  of  a  very  denfe 
Subftance  are  infenfible  to  the  Touch  and  Wounds,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  feel  ho  Pain  from  fuch  Impreflioris  :  For  Pain  is  a  Sen¬ 
fation  of  Afperities  ;  but  a  denfe  SubftanCe  is  not  fubjedt  to  be 
exafperated,  and  therefore  is  unfufceptible  of  Pain  :  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  whatever  is  of  a  rare  Contexture,  is  quick  of  Senfation,  and 
exafperated  with  a  Wound.  But  fince  denfe  Subftances  are  alfo 
animated  by  their  native  Heat,  they  exetcife  Senfation  by  the  fame 
Heat.  'T ho  there  bea  fubftantial  efficientCaufe then  ofaV^ound, 
as  a  Sword,  or  a  Stone,  the  Subftance  of  the  fuftering  Body 
receives  no  painful  Senfation,  becaufe  of  its  natural  Denfenefs. 
But  if  the  native  Heat  be  alter’d  from  its  juft  Temperament, 
the  Senfation  is  perverted,  and  the  Heat  of  fuch  Subftances,  be¬ 
ing  excited  by  an  internal  Impulfe  of  the  fenfitive  Faculty,  be¬ 
gets  its  own  Pain  ;  but  Pains  proceed  from  an  Increafe  or  Lu- 
xuriancy  of  Nature. 

The  Arthritis  makes  its  Attacks  afref  different  Manners,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Joint.  Sometimes  it  feizes  upon 
the  Hips,  and  often  leaves  a  Lamenefs  behind  it  ;  but  is  more 
favourable  to  the  reft  of  the  Members,  and  fpares  the  fmaller 
ones,  as  the  feet  and  Hands.  For  if  it  fixes  oft  a  large  Mem¬ 
ber,  which  has  Room  to  entertain  it,  it  does  not  trarTfgrefs  the 
Bounds,  of  that  Limb  ;  but  ft  it  begins  with  a  fmall  Part,  it 
makes  its  Entrance  in  a  mild  and  unexpected  manner.  In  the 
Sciatica  it  begins  with  the  hinder  Paft  o’f  the  Thigh,'  the  Ham, 
or  the  "I  ibia  ;  at  other  times  the  Pain  feizes  upon  the  Acetabu¬ 
lum  of  the  Os  Femoris,  and  then  makes  an  Attack  upon  the 
Buttocks  or  Loins,  and  feems  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  a 
Sciatica.  In  the  Joints  it  begins  its  Courfe  in  the  following 
manner  :  Firft,  the  great  Toe  is  feized  with  a  Pain ;  after  that, 
the  fore  Part  of  the  Heel,  on  which  we  lay  moft  Strefs  ;  then  the 
Cavity  near  the  fame  Part,  and  laft  of  all  the  Ancle- bone  fwells. 
The  Patients  aferibe  their  Illnefs  to  wrong  Caufes  ;  fome  lay 
the  Fault  on  their  new  Shoes,  others  on°a  long  Walk  ;  one 
imputes  it  to  a  Stroke,  another  to  a  Tread  :  None  thinks  the 
Caufe  to  be  internal,  nor  will  the  Patients  believe  thofe  who  are 
fo  wife  as  to  tell  them  the  Truth.  For  this  Reafon  the  Diftem¬ 
per  becomes  incurable,  becaufe  it  is  not  oppofed  by  a  Phyfician 
in  the  Beginning,  when  it  was  in  its  weakeft  State  ;  but  when  it 
has  acquired  Strength  with  Time,  all  the  Care  and  Thought 
(pent  about  it  are  thrown  away.  Some  then  are  fetter’d  with 
the  Gout  in  their  Feet  during  Life  ;  in  others  it  extends  itfelf 
through  the  whole  Compafs  of  the  Body  j  but  for  the  moft  part 
it  rulhes  from  the  Feet  upon  the  Hands  ;  for  the  Difference  is 
not  much,  whether  the  Difeafe  be  in  the  Hands  or  the  Feet, 
both  thefe  Parts  being  of  the  fame  Nature,  (lender  and  void  of 
Fle(h,  moft  expofed  to  the  outward  Cold,  and  moft  remote 
from  the  internal  Heat;  Hence  it  afeends  to  the  Elbow  and 
Knee,  and  feizes  on  the  Acetabula  of  the  Offa  Femoris,  where 
altering  its  Courfe,  and  winding  about,  it  makes  a  Tranfition 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Thorax.  The  Diforder  fpreads 
at  an  incredible  rate,  takes  Poffeffion  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the 
Neck  and  Spine,  and  fixes  itfelf  on  the  Extremity  of  the  Od 
Sacrum  ;  and  though  all  thefe  Parts  labour  under  one  common 
Difeafe,  each  Part  has  its  peculiar  Pain.  To  proceed,  the 
Tendons,  Glands,  and  Mufcles,  fuffer  all  together  under  Pain 
and  Tenfion;  the  Mufcles  of  the  Jaws,  and  of  the  Temples, 
and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  5  and,  what  is 
moft  of  all  to  be  admired,  the  very  Noftrils,  Ears,  and  Lips, 
are  affedled  *,  for  Nerves  and  Mufcles  are  found  in  every  Part. 

A  certain  Perfon  whs  afflidted  with  a  Pain  of  the  Sutures  of 
the  Head,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  Parts  affedted,  deferibed 
the  Figures  of  the  Sutures,  as  the  oblique,  ftrait,  and  tranfverfe 
Sutures,  on  the  fore  and  hinder  Part  of  the  Head,  complaining 
of  a  dull  Pain  which  had  fix’d  itfelf  in  the  Bones ;  for  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  prey’d  as  much  upon  every  Clofure  of  the  Bones,  as  upon 
a  Joint  of  the  Foot  or  Hand.  The  Joints  are  alfo  befet  with 
Callofities,  which  at  firft  refcmble  an  Abfcefs  ■,  but  growing 


*  M.  Petit  here  takes  Occafion  to  profefs  his  Wonder,  how  Aretaus,  fo  exadt  and  mafterly  in  his  Defcriptions,  (hould  overlook  what 
AEtius  after  him  obferved,  which  was,  that  in  the  Extremity  of  the  Difeafe  the  Iris  is  fometimes  affedted. 
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more  and  more  condenfed,  and  the  humid  Matter  being  con¬ 
creted,  Inflexion  becomes  painful.  At  laft  white,  folid  Sub- 
ffances,  or  T  ophi,  are  formed,  and  fmall  Tubercles,  like  Pim¬ 
ples  in  tiie  Face,  and  fometimes  bigger,  overfpread  the  Part. 
The  Humour  itfelf  is  white,  thick,  and  of  a  Subftance  like 
Hail  j  and  indeed  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  is  to  diffufe  a  Cold- 
nefs  like  that  of  Hail  over  the  Body.  To  fome  this  Diftemper 
fcems  to  confift  in  fomething  different  from  Heat  or  Cold,  for 
we  receive  Pleafure  fometimes  from  one,  and  fometimes  from 
the  other  ;  but  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  Difeafe  is  one  in 
Eifence,  and  has  one  Caufe,  that  is,  innate  Cold.  But  if  it 
fhould  increafe  very  faff,  and  there  appear  all  the  Signs  of  Heat, 
there  is  Need  of  Refrigeration,  in  order  to  mitigate  and  reprefs 
the  Violence  of  this,  which  they  call  the  hot  Species  of  Arthri¬ 
tis.  But  if  the  internal  Pain  of  the  Nerves  continues,  and  the 
Joint  be  cold,  without  any  Swelling,  the  Difeafe  may  be  faid 
to  be  of  the  cold  Kind,  for  which  heating  Medicines  are 
required  for  rcftoring  Heat  to  the  Part.  And  for  the  moft:  part 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  endued  with  a  great  deal  of  Acrimony  are 
neceflary  to  be  ufed,  which,  by  their  flimulating  Warmth, 
may  raife  the  collapfed  Parts  into  a  T umor,  and  draw  the  in¬ 
ternal  Heat  to  the  Superficies ;  after  which  Refrigerants  may  be 
ferviceable,  as  appears  from  confidering  that  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment  does  not  always  agree  with  the  fame  Patients  j  for  what  is 
beneficial  at  One  time,  proves  hurtful  at  another  ;  but,  to  fay 
all  in  a  W ord,  Heat  is  neceflary  in  the  Beginning,  and  Cold  at 
the  End.  The  Podagra  is  feldom  perpetual ;  fometimes  it  takes 
its  Leave  of  the  Patient  for  a  long  time  together,  becaufe  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  rarefy ’d.  A  gouty  Perfon  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
on  a  Remiffion  of  his  Fit,  won  the  Prize  at  a  Foot-race. 

Men  are  more  fubjeCt  to  this  Diftemper  than  Women,  but 
endure  it  better  ;  on  the  contrary.  Women  are  not  fo  fre¬ 
quently  affliCted  wTith  it  as  Men,  but  more  feverely.  For  what¬ 
ever  Evils  we  fubmit  to  from  Neceffity,  their  ftrange  and  unfa¬ 
miliar  Form  increafes  the  Calamity.  The  Age  which  lies  moft 
obnoxious  to  the  Arthritis  is  after  five-and-thirty  ;  but  it  may 
be  contracted  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  Conftitution, 
and  way  of  Living.  The  Pains  indeed  are  great,  but  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  which  accompany  them  are  more  to  be  dreaded  ;  fuch 
are,  a  Lipothymy  at  being  touched,  Inability  to  move,  Lofs 
of  Appetite,  Thirft,  and  want  of  Sleep.  If  the  Patients  reco¬ 
ver,  juft  as  if  they  had  efcaped  from  Death,  they  lead  a  remifs 
Life,  becoming  intemperate,  open,  merry,  bountiful,  and 
luxurious  in  Diet  j  and,  as  if  they  were  fure  to  efcape  from 
Death  once  more,  enjoy  the  prefent  Life  with  all  manner  of 
Freedom.  The  Podagra  often  degenerates  into  a  Dropfy,  and 
fometimes  into  an  Ajlhma ,  in  which  Cafes  Death  is  unavoidable. 
Aretisus  ortfi  dtj.  x)  cru/x.  X?01'*  ’7ret®‘  Lib.  2.  Cap.  12. 

*  *  *  Food,  and  Radifhes  often,  after  which  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  Hellebore.  The  Diet  in  fuch  Cafes  muft  be  fuch  as 
•  is  commonly  preferib’d  in  other  chronical  Diforders  ;  and,  next 
to  Diet,  UnCtions,  and  cold  Bathing  in  Sea-water,  are  the 
moft  ufual  Remedies  for  all  gouty  Patients.  Hellebore  is  indeed 
a  noble  Medicine  in  the  firft  Attacks  of  the  Gout ;  but  if  the 
Difeafe  be  grown  inveterate,  and  defcend  by  hereditary  Succef- 
fion  from  the  Parents,  it  accompanies  the  Patient  to  the  Grave. 

The  following  Method  is  advifable  under  a  Fit  of  the  Gout  : 
Let  the  affeCted  Part  be  wrapped  in  Sheeps  greafy  Wool,  and 
embrocated  with  Wine  and  Oil  of  Roles.  Some  have  received 
Benefit  from  the  Application  of  a  Sponge  dipt  in  Oxycrate. 
After  thefe  let  a  Cataplafm  be  made  of  Bread,  and  Refrigerants, 
as  Gourds,  Pompions,  the  fmall  Gourd,  Plantain,  and  Rofe- 
feaves.  The  Herb  Sideritis  is  alfo  a  Lenitive,  ufed  with  Bread, 
Mofs,  Comfrey-roots,  the  Herb  Cinquefoil,  and  Horehound 
with  fine  (lender  Leaves,  the  DecoCtion  of  which  drank  miti¬ 
gates  Pain  ;  and  the  Herb,  with  Crums  of  Bread  and  Barley- 
flower,  makes  a  Cataplafm.  Alfo  that  Part  of  a  Citron  which  is 
not  eatable,  together  with  Polenta,  is  an  excellent  Remedy  ; 
and  fo  are  dry  Figs  and  Almonds,  with  Meal  of  one  fort  or 
other.-  Thefe  Remedies  are  of  the  Clafs  of  Refrigerants ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  have  been  found  to  relieve  in  particular  Cafes,  and 
the  fame  has  alfo  fometimes  been  effectual  in  others. 

Others  require  heating  Medicines,  and  among  thefe  the  fame 
does  Good  to  different  Perfons,  on  a  different  Account.  The 
following  is  commonly  efteemed  as  an  excellent  Lenitive  :  Feed 
a  Goat  with  Iris,  as  much  as  it  will  eat  ;  and  after  allowing  a 
fufficient  Time  for  Digeftion,  kill  the  Goat,  and  let  the  Pati¬ 
ent  put  his  Feet  into  its  Belly  amongft  the  Dung.  There  are  a 
thoufand  Remedies  for  the  Gout ;  for  this  Diftemper  puts  every 
One  who  has  the  Misfortune  to  labour  under  it  upon  being  his 
own  Phyfician.  Aretaus  ortft  di? ttT.  yjov.  -t*0.  Lib.  2.  Cap .  12. 

As  to  the  Theory  of  Areteeus ,  it  is  much  on  a  Level  with 
thofe  of  later  Date. 

As  Aretaus  is  impcrfeCt  with  refpcCi  to  the  Cure,  I  fhall 
give  the  Methods  of  the  Antients 

From  Coe lius  Aureiianus. 

If  the  Patient  is  coftive,  a  fimple  Clyftcr  is  to  be  injcCtcd  ; 
and  when  the  Difeafe  has  arriv’d  at  its  greateft  Height,  fo  that 
the  Parts  appear  tumid  and  inflated,  Scarification  is  to  bt  ufed  ; 
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and  if  the  Situation  of  the  Parts  will  admit  of  it,  Cupping 
Glaffes  or  Leeches  are  to  be  apply’d.  But  Scarification  with¬ 
out  Cupping  is  the  more  gentle  of  thefe  Methods  j  for  in  this 
Cafe  there  is  none  of  that  Shattering  of  the  Parts,  which  is  the 
neceflary  Confequence  of  Cupping.  The  Bites  of  Leeches  are 
alfo  accompany’d  with  fuch  a  Degree  of  Pain,  that  a  fimple 
Scarification  is  ftill  more  tolerable.  Vaporation  with  Sponges  is 
alfo  to  be  ufed  ;  and  Fomentation  with  warm  Water,  or  warm 
Water  and  Oil ;  or  with  a  DecoCtion  of  Fenugreek,  Linfeed, 
or  Marfhmallows.  A  lenitive  Cataplafm  is  alfo  now  to  be  ufed, 
though  before  it  was  highly  improper ;  becaufe  Parts  that  are 
fwelling,  ought  not  to  be  loaded  and  encumbered  with  any 
Weight.  For  this  Purpofe  then  we  are  to  ufe  Bread  throughly 
foftened,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  boiled  Roots  of  Com- 
frey,  which  the  Greeks  call  or  thofe  of  Marfhmal¬ 

lows,  or  fuch  other  things  as  we  approve  of  for  Vaporation. 
When  the  Difeafe  is  evidently  and  indifputably  on  the  Decline, 
we  are  to  preferibe  Bathings,  Variety  of  Foods,  and 
Water  for  the  Patients  Drink ;  and  in  order  to  allay  the  Pain 
caufed  by  the  Diftemper,  we  are  to  ufe  Cerats  made  up  with, 
fweet  Oil,  or  Cyprian  Oil,  or  that  Medicine  prepared  of  Fat, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Ltd.  ndTav,  then  a  Malagma  of  Dyachylony 
or  Mnafeum,  or  what  is  commonly  call’d  Diateleosy  or  Dioxt - 
leum,  or  Diathalajjejium.  The  Patients  Body  is  by  little  and 
little  to  be  {Lengthened  by  walking  in  eafy  Shoes ;  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  carefully  to  guard  againft  every  thing  that  may  hurt 
him,  and  all  Exceffes,  efpecially  in  Wine,  Venery,  and  every 
thing  that  has  a  Tendency  to  bring  on  Indigeftion.  ;Tis  alfo 
proper  to  give  Arthritic  Patients  Wax  to  mould  foft  by  their 
Fingers  j  or  thofe  Inftruments  which  the  Gymnajlics  called 
Ha  Iter  es ,  are  to  be  held  in  their  Hands,  and  mov’d  ;  and  thefe 
Inftruments  ought  at  firft  to  be  of  Wax,  or  Wood  with  a  little 
Lead  melted  here  and  there  into  it  ;  then  more  weighty  Bodies 
may  be  given  them,  according  to  the  Advances  of  the  Cure.  And 
even  though  the  Difeafe  fhould  be  long  protracted,  the  above- 
mentioned  Simplicity  of  Cure  is  to  be  obferved  during  the  Pa- 
roxyfms  j  but  in  the  Intervals,  the  Body  is  to  be  (Lengthened 
and  recruited  :  For  this  Purpofe  let  Geftation,  according  to  the 
Patients  Strength,  be  ufed,  then  walking  upon  Ground  made 
even  with  foft  Straw,  together  with  Vociferation ,  and  UnCtion 
of  the  Body  ;  for  in  this  Cafe,  as  well  as  in  other  Diforders  of 
an  old  Date,  the  want  of  due  and  proper  Exercife  renders  the 
Patients  grofs  and  corpulent,  by  which  means  the  Joints  are 
rack’d,  and  the  unexercifed  Nerves  weakened.  Bathings  are 
alfo  to  be  employed  on  ftated  Occafions,  and  the  Patient  is  to 
have  Variety  of  Food  of  a  neutral  Quality.  He  is  alfo  to  ufe  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  mild  Wine  ;  but  that  muft  always  be  done 
after  his  Meals ;  then  a  fimple  or  compound  Dropax ,  and  a  Pa - 
roptefis ,  or  Provocation  of  Sweat  by  Fire,  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
warm  Skins,  or  hot  Sea-fand  ;  after  thefe,  Sprinklings,  which 
the  Greeks  call  cuy.7rd<ry.a,Ta,t  of  Nitre y  Adarce ,  and  Euphor- 
bium.  Then  Ointments  are  to  be  apply’d ;  and  fueh  Medi¬ 
cines  as  remove  Wearinefs  and  Pain,  call’d  by  the  Greeks  Acopay 
compofed  of  Squills,  wild  Cucumber,  as  alfo  of  Enphorbium  and 
Adarce.  Then  a  Malagma  is  to  be  ufed  of  what  we  call  Dia- 
halon  or  Diadaphnidony  or  Diadarce ,  ox  a  Lixivium  of  Dia- 
JlaRey  or  any  thing  elfe  of  a  like  Nature.  TheiRubification  of 
the  Skin,  by  the  Greeks  call’d  zoiviyyM,  is  . alfo  to  be  procured 
by  Applications  of  Muftard.  He  is  alfo  to  be  directed  what  the 
Greeks  call  Drimyphagia ,  or  the  Ufe  of  acrid  Subftances,  and 
the  Regimen  of  the  Meta fyncrhic  Cycle  j  as  alfo  Vomits  of 
emetic  Roots,  and  Hellebore,  and  Bathings,  fuch  as  are  pre¬ 
ferred  for  thofe  who  labour  under  Sciaticas.  Fomentations 
are  alfo  to  be  ufed  made  of  Decoctions  of  Mugwort,  or  warm 
Sea- water.  Then  the  Patient  is  to  ufe  Swimming,  either  in 
warm  or  cold  Water.  The  Ufe  of  natural  Waters  is  alfo  pros¬ 
per  both  of  the  hot  and  cold  Kind,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Tyberp 
and  Cutilian  Lake  in  Italy.  The  Ufe  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
Remedies  is  to  be  continued  ;  for  they  will  either  produce 
perfect  Cure,  or,  which  j&  next  to  it,  render  the  Return  of 
the  Paroxyfms  lefs  frequent*."1  - 

Some  of  the  Antients  preferibed  Medicines  in  this  Difeafe  to 
be  drank  for  a  Year,  fuch  as  that  they  call’d  Dia  centaur  ion  and 
Diafcordeon.  Thefe  were  to  be  ufed  for  a  complete  ear  run¬ 
ning,  by  thofe  in  whom  the  Diftemper  was  not  of  long  Standing, 
that  is,  if  they  had  not  contracted  it  above  five  Years  before  the 
Ufe  of  this  Courfe,  which  they  did  not  approve  of,  till  the  Par 
tient’s  Body  was  difpofed  by  proper  Evacuations  for  entering 
upon  it.  If  the  Courfe  was  not  perfifted  in  for  the  Year  run¬ 
ning,  yet  it  was  to  be  followed  for  the  Number  of  Days  of 
which  a  Year  confifts,  though  eonftderable  Intervals  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  between  them.  But  in  my  Opinion,  according  to  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  SoranttSy  a  long- protracted  Courfe  of  taking  Medicines 
is  to  be  dreaded  in  its  Confequenccs,  fince  of  courfe  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  moft  falutary  Foods  to  which  the  Patient  was  fortneiK 
accuftomed,  cannot  be  ufed  by  him.  Thus  in  fome  of  the  An¬ 
tients  we  find  Accounts  of  fome  Patients  falling  into  acute  Dil- 
eafeSj  by  a  conftant  and  protraCted  Ufe  of  Medicines  ;  of 
others  who  have  died  of  Apoplexies,  Pleuriftes,  and  Peripneu- 

monies  ;  and  that  others*  by  the  fame  *neans,  h*v* 
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affli&ed  with  a  continual  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which  the 
Grt-ds  call  fftv/Tsvoid..  They  who  affirm,  that  they  have  found 
Advantage  from  fuch  a  Courfe,  do  not  advert,  that  the  Bene- 
ik  they  received  was  the  Refult  of  Digeftion  being  preferved  by 
means  of  a  good  and  flender  Regimen  ;  for  the  Excefs  of  pec¬ 
cant  Humours  abating,  and  Health  continuing,  fome  have  been 
afraid  to  give  over  their  Courfe,  and  have  been  fo  much  preju¬ 
diced  in  its  Favour,  that  they  could  not  poflibly  believe,  that 
iny  other  Means  could  contribute  to  their  Health  and  Preferva- 
tion.  Some  advife  burning  the  gouty  Protuberances,  and  Parts 
moft  immediately  affetted.  But  I  difapprove  of  this  Brattice, 
fince  it  has  a  Tendency  to  draw  the  adjacent  Parts  into  Confent, 
and  by  that  means  excite  Tumors.  Some  alfo  approve  of  try¬ 
ing  different  Means,  and  jprefcribe  Ointments  and  Cataplafms 
ofwidely  differing  Qualities,  till  they  light  on  the  very  Medi¬ 
cine  by  means  of  which  the  Patient  is  relieved  ;  for  fome  things 
feem  in  their  Natures  adapted  to  fome  Patients,  and  others  to 
others ;  and  the  Ufe  of  different  Medicines  will  in  different  Pa¬ 
tients  produce  the  fame  Effett  ;  that  is,  the  Mitigation  of 
Pain.  Remedies  of  quite  contrary  Intentions  have  alfo  been 
order’d  in  this  Cafe  ;  for  Inftance,  laxative  Medicines  in  Con- 
junttion  with  Aftringents  and  Reftorers,  fuch  as  the  Malagma 
call’d  Mnafeum ,  or  Diachylon.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  have 
order’d  the  more  violent  Aftringents  alone,  fuch  as  Dyateon 
{S'leL  iTiuv  in  JEtiui)  Cyzicenum,  and  thel  Emplajlrum  Erafijlra- 
tium  ;  as  alfo  a  Cataplafm  of  the  Powder  of  Panic  and  Lint- 
feed  ;  and  of  wild  Cabbage  or  Groundfel,  or  Water- fea-green, 
or  Mandrake,  or  Henbane,  or  Lentils,  or  the  Heart  of  a  Ci¬ 
tron,  or  Pompion,  or  Origanum,  or  Thyme,  or  Lupins,  or 
Purflain,  or  Beets,  or  Pomgranates  with  green  Leaves ;  or  its 
JJIoffom,  which  the  Latins  call  Ampulla gium,  boil’d  with  Vi¬ 
negar  ;  or  wild  Rue  with  Vinegar  alone,  or  with  common 
Alica  ;  or  the  Sediment  of  Vinegar  with  Smallage  ;  or  the 
Jjeaves  of  the  Vine  with  common  Polenta  ;  or  fine  Meal  of 
the  bitter  Vetch  ;  or  of  Beans,  Barley,  Darnel,  or  Lupins, 
with  the  Dregs  of  Wine  or  Vinegar  ;  or  Figs  boil’d  with 
Water  and  Wine,  and  beat  into  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  ; 
then  feparating  the  harder  Parts,  they  order  the  Remainder  to 
be  again  boiled.  As  alfo  of  the  tender  Stalks  of  Poppy,  which 
the  Greeks  call  kuPIai  ;  or  their  Leaves,  and  Quinces  and  Pom¬ 
egranates  boil’d  in  Wine,  and  their  Pulps  with  Honey  ;  or  the 
Root  of  Henbane  with  Storax  ;  or  Roots  and  Leaves  of  Hya¬ 
cinth  and  Horehound  ;  as  alfo  Lime  boil’d  in  Honey ;  and 
Opium,  Storax,  and  bitter  Almonds  thoroughly  boil’d  in  Cy¬ 
prian  Oil  and  Vinegar  :  With  thefe  they  order  the  Parts,  af- 
fetted  to  be  anointed.  Thus,  without  any  Order,  and,  in  a 
manner,  repugnant  to  the  Art  of  Phyfic,  they  order  things  the 
moft  direttly  oppofite,  and  pafs  from  one  Medicine  to  another, 
till  they  light  on  fuch  as  are  proper  for  the  Difeafe  ;  fince  dif¬ 
ferent  Patients  are  reliev’d  by  different  Means.  This  Method 
of  trying  Experiments  is,  by  the  Greeks  called  «■«#* 

which  does  not  adhere  to  certain  ftated  Medicines  for  the  Cure 
of  Difeafes  ;  but  makes  Trial  of  Numbers  till  the  Intention  is 
anfwer’d.  Befides,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Paroxyfms 
do  not  feize  the  Patient  for  a  long  time,  and  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  become  gradually  more  gentle,  and,  the  Difeafe  declining 
apace,  the  Patient  is  perfettly  cured.  But  thofe  Medicines 
which  are  thought  proper  in  the  declining  State  of  the  Difeafe, 
are  found  hurtful  in  its  Beginning  or  firft  Stage,  fince  they  are 
not  applied  at  a  feafonable  Time  ;  they  therefore  think,  that 
fome  are  relieved  by  one  Set  of  Medicines,  and  others  by  an¬ 
other.  But  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  adjuft  and  pro¬ 
portion  Medicines  to  the  Stages  of  the  Difeafe,  and  the  State 
of  the  Patient;  for,  in  the  Beginnings  of  the  Diftemper,  mode¬ 
rate  Aftringents  are  proper  ;  but  in  its  Increafe  and  Height, 
initiating  and  laxative  Medicines  are  to  be  ufed.  In  the  De- 
clenfion/Emollients  are  proper.  In  the  Intervals,  corrobo¬ 
rating  and  recruiting  Medicines  take  Place.  But  cold  and  re¬ 
pellent  Medicines,  call’d  by  the  Greeks  aaroKf«rt>id,  are  proper 
even  when  the  Diforder  is  attended  with  an  Eryfipelas.  But 
fome  affirm,  that  even  in  this  Cafe  Coolers  are  ferviceable,  as 
they  moderate  the  Inflammation  ;  for  their  Application,  fay 
they,  is  agreeable  to  thofe  burning  Heats  which  arife  from  Tu¬ 
mors,  and" allays  them  juft  as  cold  Water  poured  into  hot  Wa¬ 
ter  reduces  it  to  a  mild  and  tepid  Heat.  But  this  Conclufion 
is  plainly  falfe,  fince  ’tis  what  the  Greeks  call  Sophifma  ;  for  if 
their  Reafoning  was  good,  it  would  follow,  that  cold  Subftan- 
ces  were  proper  for  all  Tumors.  We  are  therefore  to  adjuft 
Medicines  to  the  Natures  of  Diforders,  and  their  feveral  Stages. 
Some  in  gouty  Cafes  commend  an  Acopum  of  Toads.  Some 
anoint  their  Feet  with  the  Fat  of  a  Sea-calf,  and  wear  Shoes 
made  of  its  Skin.  Others  again  boil  this  Animal  alive,  and 
others  a  Wolf,  and  affirm  that  anointing  with  the  Oil,  pro¬ 
duced,  is  of  fingular  Efficacy  ;  for  many  foolifh  Medicines  are 
believed  by  credulous  People  to  be  effettual,  becaufe  they  have 
been  apply’d  at  a  Time  when  the  Difeafe  was  not  fixed,  but 
beginning  with  a  gentle  Attack  on  the  Body,  and  often  chang¬ 
ing  its  Appearances. 

Many  have,  in  like  manner,  approv’d  of  Vomits  exhibited 
after  Meals  twice  or  thrice  every  Month,  imagining  that  by 
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that  means  the  peccant  Matter  was  hinder’d  from  reaching  the 
Joints,  and  Indigeftion  prevented  ;  not  adverting  that  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fuffer’d  ftill  more  and  more,  fince  by  this  means  the 
Gums  become  putrid,  the  Teeth  are  render’d  loofe,  the  Eyes 
diftorted  and  weaken’d,  the  whole  Head  fill’d,  the  Stomach 
violently  affetted,  and  all  the  Nerves  drawn  into  Confent.  A 
fpare  and  flender  Diet  is  therefore  more  commendable  in  this 
Cafe,  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Cure  is  to  be  laid  in  Abfti- 
nence.  .  ■  , 

Many  Phyfical  Writers  in  this  Diftemper  recommend  the 
more  acrid  Purgatives,  and  fuch  Medicines  as  promote  Urine, 
which  they  call  Diuretic.  But  we  muft  carefully  guard  againft 
Irritations  of  the  Stomach,  which  are  very  readily  produced  by 
Variety  of  Medicines  ;  we  muft  alfo  take  care  not  to  irri¬ 
tate  the  Bladder,  which  is  of  a  very  nervous,  and  confequently 
a  very  fenfible  Nature  ;  and  when  it  is  affetted,  by  its  nervous 
Quality  it  conveys  Pain  and  Uneafinefs  to  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body  :  But,  not  to  enumerate  all  the  Errors  of  the  An- 
tients,I  think  what  they  have  written  concerning  the  Gout  vain, 
prolix,  and  frivolous  ;  and  that  the  feveral  Steps  of  Cure  above- 
mention’d  are  fufficient  ;  but  as  I  have  hitherto  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  Authors  from  whom  they  were  taken,  I 
fhall  here  fubjoin  an  Account  of  them.  The  firft  then  is 
Diocles  in  the  Books  he  wrote  concerning  Difeafes,  their 
Caufes  and  Cures.  Praxagoras  in  his  third  Book  of  Difeafes., 
Erajijlratus  in  the  Book  he  wrote  concerning  the  Gout,  in 
which,  tho’  he  forbids  Purgatives  call’d  Cathartics ,  yet  he  pro- 
mifed  a  Malagma  to  King  Ptolemy ,  a  Receipt  of  which  he  has 
not  left  ;  tho’  fome  People  mention  their  having  feen  this 
Medicine  of  Erajlratus.  Many  alfo  of  the  Followers  of  Hero- 
philus ,  and  Afclepiades  in  his  Books  wrote  to  Erajijlratus,  and 
Heraclides  Tarentinus  ;  and  Themifon  in  his  fecond  Book  of 
chronical  Difeafe,  who  fometimes  talks  like  one  of  the  Me¬ 
thodic  Sett,  and  fometimes  not  ;  for  he  recommends  Phlebo¬ 
tomy  in  the  Feet,  does  not  account  for  any  Part  of  his  Pra¬ 
ctice,  and  confounds  the  Qualities  of  Cataplafms,  not  diftin- 
guifhing  between  Aftringents  and  Laxatives  :  But  what  occa- 
lion  have  we  to  confute  his  Sentiment  in  this  Particular,  fince 
’tis  as  well  known,  that  Phlebotomy  in  the  Feet  occafions  a 
Derivation  of  Humours  to  the  Parts  affetted,  as  ’tis,  that  ex- 
ceflive  Drinking  weakens  the  Nerves  ?  TheJ/alus,  however,  in 
his  fecond  Book,  which  he  calls  Regularis,  has  laid  down  the 
Cure  of  the  Gout  imperfettly  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  con- 
fiftent  enough  with  the  Principles  of  the  Methodic  Sett.  Ccel . 
Aurel.  Chron.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  3. 

From  Sydenham. 

The  Gout  generally  attacks  thofe  aged  Perfons  who  have 
fpent  moft  Part  of  their  Lives  in  Eafe,  Voluptuoufnefs,  High- 
living,  and  too  free  an  Ufe  of  Wine,  and  other  fpirituous 
Liquors,  and  at  length,  on  account  of  the  common  Inability  to 
Motion  in  old  Age,  entirely  left  off  thofe  Exercifes,  which 
young  Perfons  generally  ufe.  And  further,  fuch  as  are  liable 
to  this  Difeafe  have  large  Heads,  and  are  generally  of  a  ple¬ 
thoric,  moift,  and  lax  Habit  of  Body,  and  withal  of  a  ftrong 
and  vigorous  Conftitution,  and  poffeffed  of  the  beft  Stamina 
Vitae. 

The  Gout,  however,  not  only  feizes  the  grofs  and  corpu¬ 
lent,  but  fometimes,  tho’  lefs  frequently,  affetts  lean  and  flen¬ 
der  People  ;  neither  does  it  always  wait  till  old  Age  comes, 
but  fometimes  attacks  fuch  as  are  in  the  Prime  of  Life,  when 
they  have  received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  gouty  Parents,  or  have 
other  wife  occafioned  it  by  an  over-early  Ufe  of  Venery,  or  the 
leaving  off  fuch  Exercifes  as  they  formerly  indulged  to  Excefs  ; 
and  befides  have  had  a  voracious  Appetite,  and  ufed  fpirituous 
Liquors  immoderately,  and  afterwards  quitted  them  of  a  hid¬ 
den  for  thofe  of  a  thin  and  cooling  kind. 

When  it  feizes  a  Perfon  far  advanced  in  Years,  for  the  firft 
time,  it  never  has  fuch  ftated  Periods,  nor  proves  fo  violent,  as 
when  it  attacks  one  that  is  younger,  becaufe,  he  generally  pe- 
rifhes  before  the  Difeafe  accompany’d  with  its  natural  Sym¬ 
ptoms,  comes  to  its  Height ;  and  becaufe  the  native  Heat  and 
Vigour  of  the  Body  being  diminifh’d,  the  Diftemper  cannot  be 
fo  conftantly  and  effettually  propell’d  and  fix’d  upon  the  Joints. 
But  when  it  comes  on  fooner,  tho’  it  may  not  yet  fix  on  one 
Part,  nor  prove  fo  fevere,  but  affett  the  Patient  occafionally, 
keeping  no  certain  Period,  giving  only  a  little  Pain  for  a  few 
Days,  and  coming  on  and  going  off  without  any  Regularity  ; 
yet,  however,  in  time  it  takes  full  Poffeflion,  and  becomes 
regular  both  with  refpett  to  the  Time  of  its  coming,  and  the 
Duration  of  the  Fit ;  fo  that  it  is  more  fevere  in  its  Progrefs 
than  in  its  Beginning. 

I  fhall  firft  treat  of  the  Regular  Gouts,  and  next  of  the  Irre¬ 
gular  ;  whether  occafioned  by  an  unadvifed  Ufe  of  improper 
Remedies,  or  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Subjett. 

The  Gout,  when  regular ,  generally  feizes  the  Patient  in  the 
following  manner.  It  comes  on  a  fudden  towards  the  Clofe  of 
January,  or  the  Beginning  of  February,  giving  fcarce  any  Sign 
of  its  Approach,  except  that  the  Patient  is  afflitted  for  fome 
Weeks  previous  thereto,  with  a  bad  Digeftion,  Crudities  of  the 
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Stomach  j  and  much  Flatulency  and  Heavinefs,  that  gradually  in- 
Creafe  till  the  Fit  at  laft  commences  ;  which, however,  is  preceded 
for  a  few  Days  by  a  Numbnefs  of  the  Thighs,  and  a  fort  of  De- 
fcent  of  Flatulencies  thro’  the  flefliy  Parts  thereof,  along  with 
convulfive  Motions  ;  and  the  Day  preceding  the  Fit,  the  Ap¬ 
petite  is  (harp,  but  preternatural.  The  Patient  goes  to  Bed,  and 
fleeps  quietly  till  about  Two  in  the  Morning,  when  He  is 
awakened  by  a  Pain  which  uiually  feizes  the  great  Toe,  but 
fometimes  the  Heel,  the  Calf  of  the  Leg,  or  the  Ankle.  The 
Pain  refembles  that  of  a  diflocated  Bone,  and  is  attended  with 
a  Senfation,  as  if  warm  Water  were  poured  upon  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Part  affetfted  ;  and  thefe  Symptoms  are  immedi¬ 
ately  fucceeded  by  a  Chilnefs,  Shivering,  and  a  flight  Fever. 
The  Chilnefs  and  Shivering  abate  in  proportion  as  the  Pain  in- 
creafes,  which  is  mild  in  the  Beginning,  but  grows  gradually 
more  violent  every  Hour,  and  comes  to  its  Height  towards 
Evening,  adapting  itfelf  to  the  numerous  Bones  of  the  Tarfus 
and  Metatarfus,  the  Ligaments  whereof  it  affe&s  ;  fometimes 
refembling  a  Tenfion  or  Laceration  of  thofe  Ligaments,  fome¬ 
times  the  Gnawing  of  a  Dog,  and  fometimes  a  Weight  and 
.  Conftri&ion  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Parts  affe&ed,  which 
becomes  fo  exquifitely  painful,  as  not  to  endure  the  Weight  of 
the  Cloaths,  nor  the  fnaking  of  the  Room  from  walking  brifkly 
therein.  And  hence  the  Night  is  not  only  paffed  in  Pain,  but 
likewife  with  a  reftlefs  Removal  of  the  Part  affe&ed  from  one 
Place  to  another,  and  a  continual  Change  of  its  Pofture  :  Nor 
does  the  perpetual  Reftleflnefs  of  the  whole  Body,  which  al¬ 
ways  accompanies  the  Fit,  and  efpecially  in  the  Beginning, 
fall  fhort  of  the  Agitation  and  Pain  of  the  gouty  Member. 
Hence  numberlefs  fruitlefs  Endeavours  are  ufed  to  eafe  the,Pain, 
by  continually  changing  the  Situation  of  the  Body,  -  and  of  the 
Part  affedted,  which  notwithftanding  abates  not  till  two  or 
three  o’Clock  in  the  Morning,  that  is,  twenty- four  Hours 
from  the  firft  Approach  of  the  Fit ;  when  the  Patient  is  fud- 
denly  relieved  by  means  of  a  moderate  Digeftion,  and  fome 
Diffipation  of  the  peccant  Matter,  tho’  he  erroneoufly  judges 
the  Eafe  to  proceed  from  the  laft  Pofition  of  the  Part  affecfted. 
And,  being  now  in  a  breathing  Sweat,  he  falls  afleep,  and  upon 
waking  finds  the  Pain  much  abated,  and  the  Part  affe&ed  to 
be  then  fwell’d  ;  whereas  before  only  a  remarkable  Swelling 
of  the  Veins  thereof  appeared,  as  is  ufual  in  all  gouty  Paroxyfms. 
The  next  Day,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  Days  afterwards,  if 
the  gouty  Matter  be  copious,  the  Part  affedfed  will  be  fome- 
what  pained,  and  the  Pain  will  increafe  towards  the  Evening, 
and  remit  about  Break  of  Day.  In  a  few  Days  it  feizes  the 
other  Foot  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  if  the  Pain  be  violent  in 
this,  and  that  which  was  firft  feized  be  quiteeafy,  the  Weaknefs 
thereof  foon  vanifhes,  and  it  becomes  as  ftrong  and  eafy  as  if 
it  had  never  been  indifpofed  :  Neverthelefs,  the  Gout  affedts  the 
Foot  laft  feized,  as  it  did  the  former,  both  with  refpedt  to  the 
Vehemence  and  Duration  of  the  Pain  :  And  fometimes,  when 
the  peccant  Matter  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Fit  is  too  copious  for 
one  Foot  to  contain,  it  affedts  both  at  the  fame  time  with  equal 
Violence,  but  it  generally  attacks  the  Feet  fucceflively,  as  above 
remarked.  When  it  has  feized  both  Feet,  the  following  Fits  are 
irregular,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  Time  of  Seizure,  and  their 
Continuance  ;  but  the  Pain  always  increafes  in  the  Evening,  and 
remits  in  the  Morning  ;  and  what  we  ufually  call  a  Fit  of  the 
Gout ,  which  goes  off  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  Age  of  the 
Patient,  is  made  up  of  a  Number  of  thefe  fmaller  Paroxyfms. 
For  when  this  Difeafe  lafts  two  or  three  Months,  it  is  not  to 
be  efteemed  one  continued  Fit,  but  rather  a  Series  or  Affem- 
blage  of  fmall  Fits,  the  laft  of  which  proves  milder  and  fhorter, 
till  the  peccant  Matter  being  at  length  entirely  expelled,  the 
Patient  recovers  his  former  Health  ;  which  in  ftrong  Confti- 
tutions,  and  fuch  as  feldom  have  the  Gout,  often  happens  in 
the  Space  of  fourteen  Days  ;  and  in  the  Aged,  and  thofe  that 
have  frequent  Returns  of  the  Difeafe,  in  two  Months  ;  but  in 
fuch  as  are  more  debilitated,  either  with  Age,  or  the  long  Du¬ 
ration  of  the  Diftemper,  it  does  not  go  off  till  Summer  ad¬ 
vances,  which  drives  it  away.  During  the  firft  fourteen  Days 
the  Urine  is  high-colour’d,  and,  after  Separation  or  Standing, 
lets  fall  a  red,  gravelly  Sediment  ;  and  not  above  a  third  Part 
of  the  Liquids  taken  in  is  voided  by  Urine,  and  the  Body  is 
generally  coftive  during  this  Time.  The  Fdt  is  accompanied 
throughout  with  Lofs  of  Appetite,  a  Chilnefs  of  the  whole 
Body  towards  the  Evening,  and  a  Heavinefs  and  Uneafinefs 
even  of  thofe  Parts  that  are  not  affeSbed  by  the  Difeafe.  When 
the  Fit  is  going  off,  a  violent  Itching  feizes  the  Foot,  efpe¬ 
cially  between  the  Toes,  whence  the  Skin  peels  off,  as  if  the 
Patient  had^  taken  Poifon.  The  Difeafe  being  over,  the  Ap¬ 
petite  and  Strength  return  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
immediately  preceding  Fit  hath  been  more  or  lcfs  fevere  ;  and, 
in  Confequcnce  of  this,  the  following  Fit  comes  on  in  a  lhorter 
or  longer  Space  of  Fime  ;  for,  if  the  laft  Fit  proved  very  vio¬ 
lent,  the  next  will  not  attack  the  Patient  till  the  fame  Seafon  of 
the  Year  returns  again. 

In  this  manner  does  the  regular  Gout ,  accompany ’d  with 
its  genuine  and  proper  Symptoms,  appear  ;  but  when  it  is  ex- 
afperated,  either  by  wrong  Management,  or  long  Continuance, 


fo  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Body  is  in  a  manner  changed  into 
Supplies  for  the  Difeafe,  and  Nature  unable  to  expel  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  ufual  Way,  the  Symptoms  differ  confiderably 
from  thofe  juft  deferibed  :  For,  whereas  the  Pain  hitherto  only 
aftedted  the  Feet,  (which  are  the  genuine  Seat  of  the  morbid 
Matter,  which,  whenever  it  attacks  any  other  Part,  clearly 
proves,  either  that  the  Courfe  of  the  Difeafe  is  obftruefted  or 
the  Strength  gradually  impair’d)  it  now  feizes  the  Hands 
Wrifts,  Elbows,  Knees,  and  other  Parts,  no  lefs  feverely  than 
it  did  the  Feet  before  :  For  fometimes  it  renders  one  or  more 
of  the  Fingers  crooked  and  motionlefs  by  Degrees,  and  at 
length  forms  ftony  Concretions  in  the  Ligaments  of  the  Joints 
which  deftroying  both  the  Scarf- fkin  and  Skin  of  the  Joints* 
Stones  not  unlike  Chalk  or  Crabs-eyes  appear,  and  may  be 
pick’d  out  with  a  Needle.  Sometimes  the  morbific  Matter  is 
thrown  upon  the  Elbows,  and  occafions  a  whitifh  Swelling, 
almoft  as  large  as  an  Egg,  which  becomes  gradually  inflamed 
and  red.  Sometimes  it  affedts  the  Thigh,  which  feems  to 
fuftain  a  great  Weight,  yet  without  much  Pain  ;  but  thence 
gaining  the  Knee,  it  attacks  that  Part  more  violently,  de¬ 
priving  it  of  Motion,  fo  as  to  nail  it,  as  it  were,  to  one  Place 
in  the  Bed.  And  when  it  is  neceffary  to  move  the  Patient 
either  on  account  of  the  Reftleffnefs  of  the  whole  Body,  which 
is  fo  frequent  in  this  Difeafe,  or  fome  other  urgent  Occafion, 
it  ought  to  be  done  with  great  Caution,  as  the  leaft  contrary 
Motion  or  Shock  may  perhaps  give  Pain,  which  is  only  tole¬ 
rable  for  this  Reafon,  becaufe  it  foon  goes  off.  And,  indeed, 
this  Neceftity  of  moving  the  Patient  with  fuch  Care  and 
Tcndernefs  by  the  Aftiftants,  is  no  inconfiderable  Part  of  the 
Evils  which  attend  the  Gout  ;  for  an  Excefs  of  Pain  does  not 
laft  during  the  whole  Paroxyfm,  in  cafe  the  Part  affedted  be 
kept  perfedtly  without  Motion. 

As  the  Gout  heretofore  did  not  ufually  come  on  till  the  De¬ 
cline  of  Winter,  and  went  off  in  two  or  three  Months,  it  now 
continues  all  the  Year,  excepting  two  or  three  of  the  warmeft: 
Summer  Months.  And  it  is  further  to  be  oblerved,  that  as  the 
cardinal  or  general  Fit  continues  longer  now  than  it  did  here¬ 
tofore,  fo  likewife  thofe  particular  Fits,  of  which  the  general  one 
is  made  up,  rage  a  longer  time  ;  for  whereas  one  of  thefe  did, 
not  laft  above  a  Day  or  two  before,  it  now,  where-ever  it  fixes, 
does  not  go  off  till  the  fourteenth  Day,  efpecially  if  the  Feet  or 
Knees  be  affedted  thereby.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
Patient  on  the  firft  or  fecond  Day  after  its  coming,  befides  the 
Pain,  is  afthdted  with  Sicknefs,  and  a  total  Lofs  of  Appetite. 

In  the  laft  Place,  before  the  Difeafe  came  to  fuch  a  Height, 
the  Patient  not  only  enjoy’d  longer  Intervals  between  the  Fits, 
but  likewife  had  no  Pain  in  the  Limbs,  and  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  all  the  bodily  F undtions  being  duly  performed  ;  whereas 
now  his  Limbs,  during  the  Intermiffion  of  ,the  Difeafe,  are  fo 
contra&ed  and  difabled,  that  tho’  he  can  ftand,  and  perhaps 
walk  a  little,  yet  it  is  very  flowly,  with  great  Trouble,  and 
fo  lamely,  that  it  fcarcely  deferves  the  Name  of  walking  ;  and 
if  he  endeavours  to  walk  beyond  his  Strength,  in  order  to  reco¬ 
ver  theUfe  of  his  Feet,  the  ftronger  they  grow,  and  the  lefs 
liable  they  are  to  Pain  upon  this  Account,  fo  much  more  does 
the  morbific  Matter,  not  wholly  diffipated  during  this  Interval, 
threaten  the  Bowels,  to  the  great  Danger  of  the  Patient,  as  it 
cannot  be  fo  freely  thrown  upon  the  Feet,  which,  in  this  State 
of  the  Difeafe,  are  never  quite  free  from  Pain,  but  always  have 
an  uneafy  Senfation  in  fome  Degree. 

Moreover,  the  Patient  is  afflidted  with  feveral  other  Sym¬ 
ptoms  ;  as  a  Pain  in  the  Haemorrhoidal  Veins,  nidorous  Eruc¬ 
tations  refembling  the  Tafte  of  the  Aliment  laft  taken  in,  and 
corrupted  in  the  Stomach  ;  this  happens  always  after  eating  any 
thing  of  difficult  Digeftion,  or  even  no  more  than  is  proper  for 
a  healthy  Perfon  :  Add  to  thefe  a  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  a  De¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  Body,  for  want  of  Spirits  ;  which  render  his 
Life  melancholy  and  uncomfortable.  The  Urine,  which  was 
before  high-colour’d,  efpecially  in  the  Fits,  and  voided  in  a 
fmall  Quantity,  now  refembles  that  which  is  evacuated  in  a 
Diabetes  both  in  Colour  and  Quantity,  and  the  Back  and  other 
Parts  itch  much  towards  Bed-time. 

It  alfo  happens,  when  the  Difeafe  is  grown  inveterate,  that 
after  Yawning,  efpecially  in  the  Morning,  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Metatarfus  are  violently  convulfed,  and  feem  to 
be  forcibly  prefs’d  by  a  ftrong  Hand.  And  fometimes,  tho' 
no  Yawning  has  preceded,  when  the  Patient  is  compofing  him- 
felf  to  Sleep,  he  feels  a  fudden  Pain,  as  if  the  Metatarfus  were 
breaking  in  Pieces  by  a  Blow  with  a  Stick,  fo  that  he  wakes 
crying  out  with  Pain.  The  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Tibiae  are  fometimes  feized  with  fo  fharp  and  violent  a  Con- 
vuliion  or  Cramp,  that  if  the  Pain  it  occafions  w^ere  to  laft  only 
a  fliort  T  ime,  it  would  overcome  all  human  Patience. 

But  after  many  racking  Pains,  the  following  Paroxylins  be¬ 
come  lefs  painful,  as  an  Earneftof  the  Delivery  which  approach¬ 
ing  Death  is  about  to  give,  Nature  being  in  part  oppreffed  by 
the  Quantity  of  the  morbific  Matter,  and  in  part  by  old  Age, 
fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it  conftantly  and  vigoroufly  to  the 
Extremities  ;  but  inftead  of  the  ulual  external  Pain,  a  certain 
Sicknefs,  a  Pain  in  the  Belly,  a  fpontancous  Laflitude,  and 
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fometimes  a  Tendency  to  a  Diarrhoea,  fucceed.  When  thefe 
Svmpto'ns  are  violent,  they  eafe  the  Pain  of  the  Limbs,  which 
returns  upon  their  going  off ;  and  the  Paroxyfmsare  much  pro¬ 
longed  by  this  alternate  Succeflion  of  Pain  and  Sicknefs.  For 
it  is^to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  Difeafc  has  continued  feve- 
ral  Years,  the  Pain  diminifhes  gradually  every  P  it,  and  the 
Patient  at  laft  is  worn  out  rather  by  the  Sicknefs  than  the  Pain, 
which  in  thefe  Fits,  tho’  it  be  longer,  is  not  near  fo  violent  as 
that  which  he  ufually  fuffer’d,  when  his  Strength  was  lei's  im¬ 
paired.  But  neverthelefs  this  Violence  of  the  Difeafe  was  or¬ 
dinarily  recompenfed  by  longer  Intervals  between  the  Fits,  and 
the  good  State  of  Health  the  Patient  enjoy’d  during  the  Inter- 
miffion.  For  Pain  in  this  Difeafe  is  the  dilagreeable  Remedy 
of  Nature  ;  and  the  more  violent  it  proves,  the  fooner  the  Fit 
terminates,  and  the  longer  and  more  perfett  is  the  Intermiffion ; 
and  fo  on  the  contrary. 

But  befides  the  above-mention’d  Symptoms,  as  the  Pain, 
Lamenefs,  Inability  to  Motion  of  the  Parts  affe&ed,  the  Sick¬ 
nefs,  and  other  Symptoms  above  enumerated,  the  Gout  breeds 
the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  in  many  Subjects,  either  becaufe  the 
Patient  is  obliged  to  lie  long  on  his  Back,  or  becaule  the  fecre- 
tory  Organs  have  ceafed  performing  their  proper  Functions,  or 
elfe  becaufe  the  Stone  is  form’d  from  a  Part  of  the  fame  morbific 
Matter ;  which,  however,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  But 
from  what  Caufe  foever  this  Difeafe  proceeds,  the  Patient  is 
fometimes  at  a  Lofs  to  know  whether  the  Stone  or  the  Gout 
be  moft  fevere.  And  fometimes  it  happens,  that  a  Stone  in 
one  or  both  of  the  Ureters,  intercepting  the  Paffage  of  the 
Urine  to  the  Bladder,  deftroys  him  without  waiting  for  the  flow 
Advances  of  the  Gout. 

The  Patient  is  not  only  reduced  to  this  helplefs  Condition, 
but,  to  complete  his  Mifery,  his  Mind,  during  the  Fit,  fym- 
pathizes  with  his  Body,  fo  that  ’tis  not  eafy  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  is  moft  afflicted.  For  every  Paroxyfm  may  be  as 
j-uftly  denominated  a  Fit  of  Anger,  as  a  Fit  of  the  Gout ;  the 
rational  Faculties  being  fo  enervated  by  the  Weaknels  of  the 
Body,  as  to  be  difordered  upon  every  trifling  Occalion  ;  whence 
the  Patient  becomes  as  troublefome  to  others,  as  he  is  to  him- 
felf.  Moreover  he  is  equally  fubjedt  to  the  reft  of  the  Paffions, 
as  Fear,  Anxiety,  and  the  like,  which  alfo  torment  him  till 
the  Declenfion  of  the  Difeafe,  when  the  Mind  is  reftored  to 
Health  along  with  the  Body,  having  recovered  its  former  Tran¬ 
quillity. 

To  conclude,  the  Vifcera  in  time  are  fo  much  injured,  from 
the  Stagnation  of  the  morbific  Matter  therein,  that  the  Organs 
of  Secretion  no  longer  perform  their  Functions ;  whence  the 
B'lood,  overcharged  with  vitiated  Humours,  ftagnates,  and 
the  gouty  Matter  ceafes  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Extremities  as 
formerly  ;  fo  that  at  laft  the  Patient  is  fo  happy,  as  to  be  freed 
from  a  moft  painful  and  burdenfome  Life,  by  Death,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Remedy. 

But  what  may  be  a  Confolation  to  me,  and  other  gouty 
Perfons  of  moderate  Fortunes,  and  flender  Abilities,  is,  that 
Kings,  Princes,  Generals,  Admirals,  Philofophers,  and  feve- 
lal  other  great  Men,  have  thus  lived  and  died.  In  fhort,  it 
may  in  a  more  efpecial  manner  be  affirmed  of  this  Difeafe,  that 
it  deftroys  more  rich  than  poor  Perfons,  and  more  wife  Men 
than  Fools  ;  which  feems  to  demonftrate  the  Juftice  and  ftridt 
Impartiality  of  Providence,  who  abundantly  fupplies  thofe  that 
want  fome  of  the  Conveniencies  of  Life,  with  other  Advan¬ 
tages,  and  tempers  his  Profufion  to  others  with  an  equal  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Evil ;  fo  that  it  appears  to  be  univerfally  and  abfolutely 
decreed,  that  no  Man  fhall  enjoy  unmixed  Happinefs  or  Mi¬ 
fery,  but  experience  both  ;  and  this  Mixture  of  Good  and  Evil, 
fo  adapted  to  our  Weaknefs,  and  perifhable  Condition,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  admirably  fuited  to  our  prefent  State. 

-  The  Gout  feldom  infefts  Women,  except  they  are  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Years,  and  of  a  mafeuline  Habit  of  Body  ;  for  fuch 
as  are  lean  and  emaciated,  who  in  their  Youth,  or  riper  Age, 
are  feized  with  Symptoms  not  unlike  the  Gout,  owe  them  to 
hyfteric  Diforders,  or  fome  preceding  Rheumatifm,  the  mor¬ 
bific  Matter  whereof  was  not  fufficiently  carried  off  in  the 
Beginning.  Nor  have  I  hitherto  found  Children,  or  People  not 
yet  arrived  at  Maturity,  affedted  with  the  true  Gout.  Yet  I 
have  known  fome  who  have  felt  flight  Touches  of  it  before 
Manhood  5  but  thefe  were  fuch  as  were  begot  whilft  their  Fa¬ 
ther  actually  laboured  under  the  Gout-,  and  let  this  fuffice  for 
the  Hiftory  of  this  Difeafe. 

:  Upon  a  thorough  Attention  to  the  various  Symptoms  of  this 
Difeafe,  I  judge  k  to  proceed  from  an  univerfally  depraved 
Concodtion  ;  for  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  it,  are  either  worn  out 
by  old  Age,  or  have  contradted  prematurely  the  Infirmities  of 
it  by  Debauchery,  and  hence  labour  under  an  univerfal  Defedt 
of  Animal  Spirits,  wafted  by  the  immoderate  Exercife  of  the 
vigorous  Fundfions  in  the  Heat  of  Youth  :  For  Inftance,  by 
a  too  early,  and  exceflive  Ufe  of  Venery  ;  by  an  extravagant 
and  mediant  Purfuit  after  Pleafures,  and  the  like  ;  to  which 
muft  be  added,  the  leaving  off  fuch  bodily  Exercifes  on  a  fudden 
as  they  had  formerly  ufed,  (whether  through  Age  or  Indolence) 
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which  ferved  to  invigorate  the  Blood,  and  ftrengthen  the  Tone 
of  the  Solids ;  whence  the  Strength  decays,  and  the  Con¬ 
codtions  are  no  longer  duly  performed ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  excrementitious  Part  of  the  Juices,  which  was  formerly 
expelled  by  means  of  fuch  Exercifes,  is  accumulated  in  the 
Veflels  in  order  to  nourifh  the  Difeafe.  And  fometimes  it  has 
happened,  that  the  Difeafe  hath  been  increafed  by  a  long-continu¬ 
ed  Application  to  Study  and  Meditation,  whereby  the  finer  and 
more  volatile  Spirits  are  diverted  from  their  proper  Fundlion  of 
affifting  the  Concodtions. 

Again,  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  the  Gout ,  befides  having  a  vo¬ 
racious  Appetite  in  general,  principally  covet  Aliment  that  is 
difficult  to  digeft ;  of  wffiich,  when  they  have  eaten  as  plenti¬ 
fully  as  they  ufually  did  when  they  ufed  Exercife,  their  Organs 
are  unequal  to  the  Talk  of  digefting  it  properly.  But  this  way 
of  Living  does  not  occafion  the  Gout  fo  frequently  as  the  ex- 
ceffive  Ufe  of  Wine,  which  deftroys  the  Ferments  defigned  for 
various  Concodtions,  hurts  the  Concodtions  themfelves,  and 
overcomes  and  diffipates  the  natural  Spirits,  by  reafon  of  the 
Abundance  of  adventitious  Vapours.  Now  the  Spirits,  which 
are  the  Inftruments  of  Concodtion,  being  weakened,  and  the 
Blood  at  the  fame  time  overburdened  with  Juices,  all  the  Con¬ 
codtions  muft  neceflarily  be  depraved,  as  all  the  Vifcera  are  fo 
opprefs’d.  Hence  the  Spirits,  that  have  long  been  in  a  decline- 
ing  State,  are  now  quite  exhaufted.  For  if  this  Difeafe  pro¬ 
ceeded  only  from  a  Debility  of  the  Spirits,  it  would  equally 
affect  Children,  Women,  and  People  debilitated  by  a  tedious 
Illnefs ;  whereas  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  robuft  Conftitutions  are 
principally  fubjedt  to  it,  but  not  before  Abundance  of  Humours 
are  colledted  in  the  Body,  through  the  Decay  and  Wafte  of  the 
natural  Heat  and  Spirits,  which  in  Conj  undtion  pervert  the  viti¬ 
ated  Concodtions. 

Again,  as  each  of  the  Caufes  we  have  enumerated  promotes 
Indigeftion,  fo  moft  of  them  contribute,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
introduce  a  Laxity  of  the  Habit,  and  Mufcles  of  the  Body, 
which  makes  way  for  the  Reception  of  crude  and  indigefted 
Juices,  as  often  as  they  are  thrown  upon  the  external  Parts. 
For  when,  by  lying  long  in  the  Blood,  they  are  increafed  in 
Quantity,  and  have  put  on  a  morbid  Quality,  they  at  laft  ac¬ 
quire  a  Heat  fufficient  for  Putrefadtion  ;  and,  Nature  being  then 
no  longer  able  to  regulate  them,  they  (hew  themfelves  in  the 
Form  of  a  Difeafe,  and  fall  upon  the  Joints,  and,  by  their  Heat 
and  Acrimony,  occafion  exquifite  Pains  in  the  Ligaments  and 
Membranes  that  cover  the  Bones  ;  -which,  being  weakened  and 
relaxed,  either  by  Age  or  Intemperance,  eafily  admit  them. 
But  this  Tranflation  of  the  Humours  occafioning  the  Gout ,  and 
forming  a  gouty  Fit,  happens  fooner  or  later,  according  as  thefe 
Humours  are  put  in  Motion  by  adequate  Caufes. 

As  to  the  Cure,  in  treating  of  which  I  lhall  firft  fpecify  the 
things  to  be  avoided,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  Humours,  and 
the  Indigeftion  occafioning  them,  it  fhould  feem  at  firft  View, 
that  the  curative  Indications  fhould  principally  tend,  firft,  to 
evacuate  the  Humours  already  generated  ;  and,  fecondly,  to 
ftrengthen  the  Concodtion  or  digeftive  Powers,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Accumulation  of  other  Humours ;  thefe  being  the 
ufual  Indications  to  be  anfwered  in  moft  other  Humoral  Dif- 
eafes.  But  neverthelefs,  in  the  Gout,  Nature  feems  to  have  this 
fingular  Prerogative,  to  expel  the  peccant  Matter  according  to 
its  own  Method,  and  depofit  it  upon  the  Joints,  there  to  be 
carried  off  by  infenfible  Perfpiration.  Now  there  are  only  three 
ways  propofed  of  expelling  the  morbific  Matter  of  the  Gout , 
which  are  Bleeding,  Purging,  and  Sweating  j  but  none  of  thefe 
will  ever  anfwer  the  End. 

Though  Bleeding  feems  to  bid  fair  for  evacuating  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  as  well  thole  which  are  upon  the  point  of  falling  on  the 
Extremities,  as  thofe  already  in  the  Joints,  yet  it  manifeftly 
interferes  with  that  Indication,  which  the  antecedent  Caufe, 
that  is,  Indigeftion,  -arifing  from  a  Depravity  or  Defect  of 
Spirits,  demands,  which  Bleeding  further  weakens  and  dimi- 
nifhes.  P'or  this  Reafon,  Bleeding  is  not  to  be  pradtifed  either 
by  way  of  preventing  an  approaching,  or  eafing  a  prefent  Fit, 
efpecially  in  thofe  advanced  in  Y ears  ;  for  though  the  Blood 
which  is  taken  away,  generally  refembles  Pleuritic  or  Rheuma¬ 
tic  Blood  ;  yet  Bleeding  is  found  to  do  as  much  Mifchief  in 
this  Difeafe,  as  it  does  Good  in  thofe.  And  Bleeding  in  the 
Intervals,  though  long  after  the  Paroxyfm,  is  fubjedt  to  occa¬ 
fion  a  frefh  Fit  by  the  Agitation  of  the  Blood  and  Juices,  which 
may  continue  longer,  and  be  attended  with  more  violent  Sym¬ 
ptoms  than  the  former  ;  the  Vigour  of  the  Blood  being  thus 
impaired,  by  means  whereof  the  morbific  Matter  fhould  be 
powerfully  and  conftantly  expelled.  This  Inconvenience  always 
happens  from  Bleeding  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Fit ;  and  if  it 
be  ufed  immediately  alter  the  Fit,  there  is  great  Danger,  left 
Nature,  on  account  of  the  prefent  Debility  of  the  Blood,  which 
has  loft  much  of  its  Vigour  by  the  preceding  Fit,  fhould  be  fo 
far  debilitated  as  to  fink  into  a  Dropfy.  However,  if  the  Pa¬ 
tient  be  young,  and  overheated  by  hard  Drinking,  a  Vein  may 
be  opened  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Fit ;  but  if  Bleeding  be 
always  ufed  in  the  fiicceeding  Paroxyfins,  it  will  foon  render 
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ihe  Gout  inveterate,  even  in  Youth,  and  call fc  it  to  Spread 
more  univerfally  in  a  few  Years,  than  it  otherwife  would  have 

done  in  many.  .  . 

With  refpeft  to  Vomiting  and  Purging,  it  mult  be  obferved, 
that  as  it  is  a  fixed  Law  of  Nature,  and  interwoven  with  the 
Efience  of  this  Difeafe,  that  the  morbific  Matter  thereof  ought 
always  to  be  tranflated  to  the  Joints,  Emetics  or  Cathartics 
will  only  invite  the  gouty  Matter  back  into  the  Blood,  which 
was  thrown  off  by  Nature  upon  the  Extremities ;  and  hence 
what  ouo-ht  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Joints,  fixes,  perhaps,  on 
fome  of  *the  Vifcera,  and  fo  hazards  the  Life  of  the.  Patient, 
who  was  before  in  no  Danger.  And  this  hath  often  been  ob¬ 
ferved  to  prove  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  ordinarily  had  recourfe 
to  Purgatives  by  way  of  Prevention*  or,  which  is  worfe,  to 
eafe  the  Pain  in  the  Fit ;  for  when  Nature  is  prevented  from 
purfuing  her  ufual,  fafeft,  and  beft  Method  of  tranflating 
the  morbific  Matter  to  the  Joints,  and  the  Humours  are  forced 
inwards  upon  the  Bowels,  then,  inftead  of  Pain  in  the  Joints, 
which  is  either  flight,  or  none  at  all,  the  Patient  is  affli&cd,,  and 
almoft  deftroyed,  by  Sicknefs  at  the  Stomach,  Gripings,  Paint¬ 
ings,  and  a  numerous  Train  of  irregular  Symptoms. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  abundantly  convinced  from  much 
Experience,  that  either  lenient,  or  more  powerful  Cathartics, 
of  thofe  Sorts  which  are  ufually  thought  to  purge  the  Joints, 
prove  very  prejudicial,  whether  they  be  ufed  in  the  Fit  to  leffen 
the  morbid  Matter ;  or  in  its  Declenfion,  to  carry  off  the  Re¬ 
mainder  ;  or  in  a  perfeft  Intermiflion,  or  healthy  State,  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  approaching  Fit.  For  I  have  learned  at  my  own  Peril, 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  that  Purgatives  exhibited  at  any  of 
thefe  Seafons  have,  inftead  of  doing  Service, .  haftened  the  Mif- 
chief  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  Purging,  therefore, 
during  the  Fit,  by  difturbing  Nature  when  The  is  employed  in 
feparating  the  gouty  Matter,  and  throwing  it  off  upon  the 
Joints,  fometimes  caufes  a  confiderable  Diforder  in  the  Spirits, 
which  renders  the  Fit  more  violent,  and  likewife  evidently  en¬ 
dangers  the  Life  of.  the  Patient.  Secondly,  Purgatives  admi- 
niftered  at  the  End  of  a  Fit,  inftead  of  expelling  the  Remains 
of  the  Difeafe,  excite  another  Fit,  as  fevere  as  the  former  ; 
and  thus  the  Patient,  deceived  by  fruitlefs  Hopes,  brings  thofe 
Evils  upon  himfelf,  which  he  had  efcaped,  if  the  Humours  had 
not  been  exafperated  afrefh.  And  this  Inconvenience,  I  my- 
felf  often  experienced,  after  having  had  recourfe  to  Medicine 
to  expel  what  I  efteemed  the  Remains  of  the  Diftemper. 
Thirdly,  as  to  purging  at  certain  times  in  the  Intervals,  by  way 
of  Prevention,  though  it  mult  be  owned,  that  there  is  not  fo 
much  Danger  of  occafioning  a  frefh  Fit,  as  in  the  Inftance  juft 
mentioned,  the  Patient  in  that  Cafe  not  being  perfectly  reco¬ 
vered,  yet,  even  at  this  Time,  it  is  productive  of  a  Fit,  for 
the  Reafons  above  fpecified  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
come  on  immediately,  the  Difeafe  neverthelefs  will  not  go  off 
entirely,  by  taking  any  Purge  conftantly  at  proper  Intervals ; 
for  I  have  known  fome  gouty  Perfons,  who,  to  recover  their 
Health,  not  only  purged  Spring  and  Autumn,  but  monthly, 
and  even  weekly,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  efcaped  the  Gout , 
which  affliCted  them  more  feverely  afterwards,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  more  violent  Symptoms,  than  if  they  had  totally 
abftained  from  Medicine.  For  tho’  fuch  Purging  might  carry  off 
a  Part  of  the  gouty  Matter,  yet  as  it  does  not  at  all  contribute 
to  ftrengthen  ConcoCtion,  but  rather  weakens  it,  and  injures 
Nature  afrefh,  it  only  ftrikes  at  one  Caufe,  and  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  Cure  of  the  Diftemper. 

To  thefe  Obfervations  it  muft  be  added,  that  the  fame  De- 
feft  of  Spirits  which  impairs  the  ConcoCtions  in  gouty  SubjeCls, 
renders  their  nervous  Syftem  weak  and  languid,  fo  that  the  Spi¬ 
rits  in  general  are  foon  difturbed  by  any  Caufe  which  violently 
agitates  either  the  Body  or  Miud,  and  confequently  are  very 
volatile,  and  eafy  to  be  difflpated,  as  they  frequently  are  in 
hy Aerie  and  hypochondriac  Patients.  And  from  this  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Spirits  to  irregular  Motions  it  happens,  that  the 
Gout  ufually  follows  the  flighteft  Evacuation.  For  the  Tone 
of  the  Parts  being  deftroyed,  which  the  Firinnefs  of  the  Spirits, 
fo  long  as  they  continue  ftrong,  preferves  unrelaxed  and  healthy, 
the  peccant  IVIatter  moves  without  Interruption  j  and  hence  a 
Fit  immediately  breaks  out. 

But  notwithftanding  this  Method  is  fo  very  pernicious,  yet 
there  have  been  Empirics,  who  have  acquired  a  great  Cha¬ 
racter  by  artfully  concealing  the  Cathartic  they  ufed  in  this  Cafe. 
For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  whilft  the  Medicine  operates,  the 
Patient  feels  no  Pain  at  all,  or  but  a  flight  one  ;  and,  if  a 
Courfe  of  Purgatives  can  be  continued  for  fome  Days,  without 


bringing  on  a  recent  Fit,  the  prefent  Paroxyfm  will  fcon  g>i 
off.  But  the  Patient  will  fuffer  greatly  afterwards,  on  account 
of  the  Tumult  occafioned  by  this  Agitation  of  the  Humours. 

Finally,  the  carrying  off  the  peccant  Matter  by  Sweat  is 
manifeftly  prejudicial,  though  in  a  lefs  Degree,  than  the 
above-mentioned  Evacuations  ;  for  though  it  does  not  repel  the 
morbific  Matter  to  the  Vifcera,  but  on  the  contrary  propels  it 
into  the  Habit,  it  is  notwithftanding  detrimental  for  thefe 
Reafons : 

Firft,  Becaufe,  during  the  Interval  of  the  Fit,  it  forces  the 
Humours,  which  are  yet  crude,  and  not  fitted  for  a  due  Sepa¬ 
ration,  upon  the  Limbs ;  and  thus  occafions  a  Fit  before  it* 
Time,  and  in  Oppofition  to  Nature. 

Secondly,  The  promoting  Sweat  in  the  Fit  throws  and 
fixes  the  gouty  Matter  too  powerfully  upon  the  Part  affeCted,  at 
the  fame  time  occafioning  intolerable  Pain  ;  and,  if  there  be  a 
greater  Quantity  thereof  than  can  be  received  by  the  Part 
affetfted,  it  immediately  throws  it  upon  fome  other  Parts,  and 
thus  raifes  a  violent  Ebullition  of  the  Blood  and  other  Juices  $ 
and,  if  the  Body  abounds  confiderably  with  a  ferous  Matter  fit 
for  the  Generation  of  the  Gout,  an  Apoplexy  is  hence  to  be 
apprehended. 

Hence  therefore,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  Practice,  both  in 
this  and  all  other  Difeafes,  in  which  it  is  cuftomary  to  extort 
Sweats  by  Art,  with  a  View  of  eliminating  the  morbific  Matter, 
without  waiting  till  they  naturally  arife,  to  force  it  out  too  vio¬ 
lently,  and  beyond  that  Degree  of  Concoction,  which  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  be  carried  off  have  fpontaneoufly  acquired  *.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  Aphorifm  of  Hippocrates ,  intimating,  that  concofted  and 
not  crude  Humours  are  to  be  evacuated ,  holds  good  with  refpeCt 
to  Sweating,  as  well  as  Purging,  as  appears  manifeftly  from  that 
Sweat  which  ordinarily  terminates  the  Paroxyfms  of  Intermit- 
tents ;  which,  provided  it  be  moderate,  and  proportioned  to  the 
Quantity  of  febrile  Matter,  concoCted  by  the  preceding  Fit, 
relieves  the  Patient  confiderably ;  but  in  cafe  it  be  promoted 
beyond  the  Limits  preferibed  by  Nature,  by  keeping  the  Pa¬ 
tient  conftantly  in  Bed,  a  continued  Fever  thence  arifes,  and, 
inftead  of  extinguifhing  the  former  Heat,  an  additional  one  is 
excited.  So  in  the  Gout,  the  gentle  breathing  Sweat,  that 
generally  comes  on  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Morning  after  each  of 
the  fmall  Fits,  of  which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Fit  is  compounded,  eafes  the  Pain  and  Reftlefnefs,  which 
tormented  the  Patient  fo  much  during  the  Night ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  this  gentle  Moifture,  which  is  naturally  of  fhort 
Duration,  be  violently  forced,  and  continued  longer  than  the 
Quantity  of  the  morbific  Matter  concofted  by  the  preceding 
Fit  requires,  the  Difeafe  is  thereby  exafperated.  In  this  there¬ 
fore,  and  all  other  Difeafes  that  I  have  met  with,  excepting 
only  the  Plague,  it  is  Nature’s  Province,  more  than  the  Phyfi- 
cian’s,  to  excite  Sweat,  as  we  cannot  poflibly  learn  how  much 
Matter  is  already  prepared  for  fuch  a  Separation,  and  confe¬ 
quently  what  Method  is  to  be  taken  in  order  to  promote  Sweat. 

Since  then  it  evidently  appears  from  what  has  been  delivered, 
that  it  is  both  a  fruitlefs  and  a  pernicious  Attempt  to  endeavour 
to  cure  the  Gout  by  evacuating  Medicines,  we  are  next  to  in¬ 
quire  what  other  Purpofe  the  curative  Indications  are  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  anfwer.  And,  from  a  thorough  Attention  to  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  above  enumerated,  we  learn,  that  Regard  muft  be  had 
to  two  Caufes  principally  in  the  Cure  of  this  Difeafe. 

Firft,  The  antecedent  or  primary  Caufe,  or  the  Indigeftion 
of  the  Humours,  proceeding  from  a  DefeCt  of  the  natural  Heat 
and  Spirits.  Secondly,  The  immediate  Caufe,  or  the  Heat  and 
Effervefcence  of  thefe  Humours  after  the  PutrefaCHon  and 
Acrimony  they  have  acquired  by  continuing  too  long  in  the 
Body,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  Indigeftion  above-mentioned. 
Now  thefe  Caufes  differ  fo  much  from  one  another,  that  the 
Medicines  which  do  Service  in  the  one,  prove  pernicious  in  the 
other  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  this  Difeafe  is  fo  difficult  of  Cure. 
For  at  the  fame  time  that  we  endeavour  to  cure  the  Indigeftion 
by  warm  Medicines,  we  run  the  Rifque,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
increafing  the  Heat  of  the  Humours  j  and  on  the  contrary, 
whilft  we  ftrive  to  mitigate  the  Heat  and  Acrimony  of  the  Hu¬ 
mour,  by  a  cooling  Regimen  or  Medicines,  we  bring  on  Indi¬ 
geftion,  the  natural  Heat  being  already  impaired.  But  here, 
by  the  immediate  Caufe,  I  do  not  only  mean  thsjt  which. 18 
actually  depofited  in  the  Joints,  and  forms  the  prefent  Fit,  but  that 
alfo  which,  ftill  lies  concealed  in  the  Blood,  and  is  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  for  Separation.  For  all  the  morbific  Matter  is  feldom  fo 
entirely  expelled  by  the  Fit,  how  lafting  and  fevere  foever  it 
be,  as  to  leave  no  Remains  of  it  in  the  Body,  after  the  rit  is 
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*  If  Sydenham  had  never  written  more  than  this  Paragraph,  he  had  merited  thereby  immortal  Honours.  For  nothing  more  pernicious  can 
be  contrived  than  to  force  Sweats  by  heating  Medicines.  When  the  vital  Powers  have  rendered  the  morbific  Matter  of  any  acute  i  empf 
fit  for  Kxpulfion,  Nature  will  find  a  Method  of  difeharging  it  out  of  the  Habit ;  and  Sweats,  if  they  are  neceflary,  wi  pontaneou  y  ari , 
provided  all  Obllacles  are  removed.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Art  may  aflift  the  vital  Powers  in  attenuating  the  Mafs  of  rlunmurs,  an  ren  - 
ine  them  fit  for  a  fubfequent  Extermination.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  by  hot  Sudorifics.  Warm  Remedies,  it  mu  e  cone  e  ,  con 
dered  as  Cordials,  may  poflibly  be  of  Advantage  in  the  latter  End  of  fome  acute  Cafes,  as  they  may  rouic  the  vital  Powers,  an  excite  t  em 
Aftion,  when  too  languid  j  but  the  great  Abufe  of  thefe,  which  has  prevailed  to  a  furprifing  Degree,  renders  this  Note  the  more  nece  y> 
which  does  not  fo  much  relate  to  the  Gout,  as  to  febrile  Diforders.  "  ’  *  Iflriflr1  fggjjuS  I 
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*one  off;  fo  t^at>  °f  courfe>  Regard  is  to  be  bad  to  this  Caufe 
both  in  the  Fit,  and  during  the  Intervals.  But  as  the  Expul¬ 
sion  of  the  immediate  Caufe  is  entirely  the  Bufiliefs  of  Nature, 
and  to  be  perform’d  according  to  her  own  Method,  fince  nothing 
in  the  mean  time  can  be  done  to  cool  the  hot  and  acrimonious 
Humours,  without  injuring  the  digeftive  Pow'ers,  unlefs  it  be  by 
avoiding  a  hot  Regimen,  and  Medicines  which  inflame  the 
Humours  ;  fo,  doubtlefs,  the  chief  curative  Intention  is,  after 
the  indigefted  Humours  are  removed,  to  ftrengthen  the  digeftive 
Powers,  which  I  fhall  now  treat  of;  but  in  fuch  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  may,  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Diflertation,  as  Occa¬ 
sion  offers,  alfo  mention  thofe  Remedies  which  tend  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  Heat  of  the  Humours,  and  correct  their  Acrimony. 

Whatever  Remedies,  therefore,  aflift  Nature  to  perform  her 
Fun&ions  duly,  either  by  ftrengthening  the  Stomach,  fo  that 
the  Aliment  may  be  well  digefted  ;  or  the  Blood,  that  it  may 
Sufficiently  affimilate  the  Chyle  received  into  the  Mafs  ;  or  the 
Solids,  fo  as  to  enable  them  the  better  to  change  the  Juices, 
defign’d  for  their  Nutrition  and  Growth,  into  their  proper  Sub- 
ftance ;  and  laftly,  whatever  preferves  the  Secretory  Veflels, 
and  the  Emundtories,  in  fuch  a  State,  that  the  excrementitious 
Parts  of  the  whole  Syftem  may  be  carried  off  in  due  Time  and 
Order  ;  thefe,  and  all  Medicines  of  the  fame  Kind,  contribute 
towards  anfwering  this  Intention,  and  are  properly  intitled 
Digeftives,  whether  they  be  of  the  medicinal  or  dietetic  Kind, 
Exercife,  or  any  other  of  thofe  Things  which  are  call’d  the  fix 
Non-naturals. 

Such  Medicines,  in  general,  are  thofe  which  are  moderately 
heating,  bitter,  or  of  a  mild  pungent  Tafte,  inafmuch  as  they 
agree  well  with  the  Stomach,  purify  the  Blood,  and  ftrengthen 
the  other  Parts.  For  Inftance,  the  Roots  of  Angelica  and  Ele¬ 
campane ,  the  Leaves  of  Wormwood. ,  the  Lejfer  Centory ,  Ger¬ 
mander ,  Ground-pine ,  and  the  like  :  To  which  may  be  added, 
fuch  as  are  commonly  call’d  Antifcorbutics ,  as  the  Roots  of 
Horfe-radijh ,  the  Leaves  of  Garden  Scurvy-grafs ,  Water- 
crejjes ,  and  the  like.  But  thefe  acrid  and  pungent  Herbs,  how 
agreeable  and  ferviceable  foever  they  may  be  to  the  Stomach, 
yet  as  they  agitate  the  morbid  Matter,  which  has  long  been  gene¬ 
rated,  and  increafe  the  Heat,  are  to  be  ufed  more  fparingly 
than  thofe,  which  by  their  mild  Heat  and  Bitternefs  both 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  mend  the  Blood. 

And,  in  my  Opinion,  a  judicious  Mixture  of  fome  Kinds  of 
them  anfwers  the  End  of  digefting  the  Humours  better  than 
any  fingle  Simple  of  this  Clafs.  For  tho’,  whenever  we  have 
Occafion  for  a  fpecific  Virtue  of  any  Medicine,  it  be  a  true 
Axiom,  that  the  more  Ample  it  is,  the  better  it  is  for  the  Pur- 
pofe ;  yet,  when  a  Cure  is  intended  to  be  made  by  anfwering  a 
particular  Indication,  every  Ingredient  contributes  fomething 
towards  curing  the  Difeafe  ;  and  in  this  Cafe,  the  more  Simples 
the  Medicine  contains,  the  more  powerfully  it  will  operate. 
For  this  Reafon,  various  Forms  of  Medicines  may  be  elegantly 
compounded  of  the  Ingredients  above-enumerated,  and  the  reft 
of  the  like  Kind.  I  give  the  Preference  to  an  EleCtuary  made 
after  the  manner  of  Venice  Treacle  ;  becaufe  the  Fermentation 
of  the  Simples  together  improves  their  Virtues,  and  produces  a 
third  Subftance  ;  which  poffeffes  greater  Virtues  in  the  Mix¬ 
ture,  than  any  fingle  Ingredient  in  the  fame  Quantity.  But  I 
freely  leave  the  Choice  of  fuch  Ingredients,  and  the  Forms  in 
which  they  are  to  be  given,  to  the  judicious  Phyftcian  ;  for  1^ 
never  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  write  Prefcriptions,  but  rather 
to  point  at  the  true  curative  Indications.  The  following  is, 
however,  the  Form  I  myfelf  generally  make  ufe  of ; 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Angelica,  Sweet-flag,  Mafter-wort, 
Elecampane,  the  Leaves  of  Wormwood,  the  Lefier  Cen¬ 
tory,  White  Horehound,  Germander,  Ground-pine, 
Scordium,  common  Calamint,  Feverfew,  Wild  Saxifrage, 
St.  John’s-wort,  Golden-rod,  Thyme,  Mint,  Sage,  Holy 
Tbiftle,  Penyroyal,  Southernwood,  the  Flowers  of  Cha¬ 
momile,  Tanfey,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Englifh  Saffron,  the 
Seeds  of  Treacle-muftard,  Garden  Scurvy-grafs,  Carra- 
way  and  Juniper-berries,  of  each  a  fuffiqient  Quantity : 
Let  the  Herbs,  Flowers,  and  Roots,  be  gather’d  when  they 
are  in  their  utmoft  Perfection  ;  dry  them  in  Paper  Bags 
till  they  are  reducible  into  fine  Powder.  To  fix  Ounces 
of  each,  well  mix’d  together,  add  enough  of  clarify’d 
Honey  and  Canary  to  make  the  Whole  into  an  EleCtuary, 
of  which  let  the  Patient  take  two  Drams,  Morning  and 
Night. 

Or,  for  want  of  tills,  let  the  following  be  ufed : 

Take  of  the  Conferve  of  Garden  Scurvy-grafs,  an  Ounce 
and  an  half ;  Roman  Wormwood,  and  Orange-peel,  of 
each  an  Ounce  ;  candied  Angelica  and  Nutmeg,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce  ;  Venice  Treacle,  three  Drams  ;  compound 
Powder  of  Arum,  two  Drams  ;  and,  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  the  Syrup  oCOranges,  mix  them  up  into  an 
EleCtuary  :  Let  two  Drams  of  it  be  taken  twice  a  Day, 
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with  five  or  fix  Spoonfuls  of  the  following  diftill’d  Water 
after  every  Dofe : 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Horfe-radifh,  fliced,  three  Ounces  ; 
Garden  Scurvy-grafs,  twelve  Handfuls ;  Water-crefles, 
Brook-lime,  Sage,  and  Mint,  of  each  four  Handfuls  ; 
the  Peel  of  two  Oranges  ;  two  Nutmegs  bruifed ;  Brunf- 
wic  Beer  or  Mum,  twelve  Pints  :  Draw  off  only  fix  Pints 
by  the  Alembic. 

Of  all  the  Medicines  commonly  known,  Venice  Treacle  is 
the  beft  for  ftrengthening  the  digeftive  Organs  ;  but  as  it  con¬ 
tains  many  Ingredients  that  over- heat,  and  withal  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Opium,  an  EleCtuary,  like  that  above-deferib’d,  may 
be  more  commodioufly  compofed  of  the  principal  warming  and 
ftrengthening  Plants.  But  Care  muft  be  taken  to  make  Choice 
of  fuch  Simples  as  are  moft  agreeable  to  the  Patient’s  Palate, 
becaufe  it  muft  be  continued  a  long  time ;  that  is,  for  the 
greateft  Part  of  his  Life.  Of  all  Simples  the  Peruvian  Bark  is 
the  beft  ;  for  a  few  Grains  of  it,  taken  Morning  and  Evening, 
ftrengthen  and  enliven  the  Blood. 

And,  in  reality,  thefe  and  fuch-like  Medicines,  which 
ftrengthen  the  Blood,  and  quicken  the  Circulation,  (provided 
their  Heat  be  not  owing  to  vinous  Spirits)  do  moft  Service  in 
this  and  moft  other  Chronic  Difeafes  ;  inafmuch  as  every  Dif¬ 
eafe  of  this  kind  is,  in  my  Opinion,  to  be  referr’d  to  the  fame 
general  Caufe,  that  is,  the  Indigeftion  of  the  Humours. 

It  is  certain,  that  warm  Herbs  do  great  Service,  where  there 
is  no  manifeft  Contra-indication,  not  only  in  the  Gout ,  but  in 
moft  Chronical  Difeafes,  as  they  procure  a  Warmth  like  that  of 
Summer,  even  in  the  Midft  of  Winter;  tho’,  if  we  accuftom 
ourfelves  to  ufe  them  in  Summer,  they  will  more  effectually 
prevent  fuch  Difeafes  as  are  ordinarily  occafion’d  by  the  contrary 
Scafon :  And,  in  reality,  if  we  defer  or  negleCt  taking  them 
till  the  Approach  of  Winter,  at  which  time  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  Humours  is  amafs’d,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  it  may 
then  be  too  late  to  have  recourfe  to  this  Refuge. 

But  tho’  (as  I  have  already  amply  fhewn)  the  Gout  is  of  fo 
peculiar  a  Nature,  as  to  be  render’d  worfe  by  Cathartics  ;  yet, 
in  moft  other  Chronical  Difeafes,  Bleeding  and  Purging  are 
to  be  repeated  as  there  is  Occafion,  previous  to  the  Ufe  of  the 
ftrengthening  and  ftomachic  Remedies  here  recommended  ;  but 
when  the  Patient  has  begun  to  take  thefe,  they  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  any  intermediate  Evacuations ;  for  it  is  always 
to  be  remember’d,  that  whenever  the  Cure  of  any  Difeafe  is 
attempted  by  means  of  ftrengthening  Remedies,  all  kinds  of 
Evacuations  prove  highly  injurious.  Laftly,  I  do  not  affert, 
that  the  ftomachic  Medicines,  juft  enumerated,  are  the  moft: 
excellent  of  the  Kind  ;  but  I  maintain,  that  whoever  can  dif- 
cover  the  moft  effectual  Remedy  to  anfwer  this  Intention,  is 
able  to  do  much  more  Service  in  curing  Chronical  Difeafes, 
than  he  himfelf  may  imagine. 

But  amongft  the  Remarks  I  proceed  to  communicate,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Cure  of  the  Gout ,  it  is  primarily  and  principally 
to  be  attended  to,  that  all  ftomachic  or  digeftive  Remedies, 
whether  they  be  medicinal,  dietetic,  or  relate  to  Exercife,  are 
not  to  be  enter’d  upon  fuperficially,  but  are  to  be  perfifted  in 
daily  wuth  great  ExaCtnefs  :  For  fince  the  Caufe  in  this,  and 
molt  other  Chronical  Diftempers,  is  become  habitual,  and  in  a 
manner  chang’d  into  a  fecond  Nature,  it  cannot  reafonably  be 
imagined,  that  the  Cure  can  be  accomplifh’d  by  means  of  fome 
flight  and  momentary  Change  made  in  the  Blood  and  Juices, 
by  any  kind  of  Medicine  or  Regimen,  but  the  whole  Confti- 
tution  is  to  be  alter’d,  and  the  Body  is  to  be  in  a  manner  fram’d 
anew.  For  it  is  otherwife  here  than  in  fome  acute  Dileafes, 
where  aPerfon  in  full  Strength,  and  perfect  Health,  is  fuddenly 
feiz’d  with  a  Fever  ;  whereas  in  the  Gout ,  a  Perfon,  by  in¬ 
dulging  himfelf  in  Luxury,  hard  Drinking,  neglecting  his  ufual 
Exercife  for  feveral  Years  together,  and  debilitating  his  Confti- 
tution  by  Idlenefs,  or  an  immoderate  Application  to  Study, 
and  other  Errors  of  Life,  injures,  as  it  were  defignedly,  the 
various  Ferments  of  the  Body,  and  opprefles  the  Animal  Spirits, 
which  are  the  principal  Inftruments  of  Digeftion  ;  whence  the 
vitiated  Juices,  amafs’d  in  the  Habit,  break  out  as  foon  as  they 
are  exalted  to  the  utmoft  State,  and  produce  great  Evils,  relax¬ 
ing  the  fleftiy  Parts,  and  weakening  the  Joints,  fo  that  they 
readily  receive  the  Humours  thrown  upon  them.  And  in  this 
manner  a  different  Conftitution  is  form’d  by  Degrees,  the  origi¬ 
nal  one  being  quite  deftroy’d  :  And  thofe  Fits  which  engrofs 
the  Attention  of  indifereet  and  injudicious  Phyficians,  are  no 
more,  in  EffeCt,  than  the  Succeflion  and  Order  of  Symptoms, 
refulting  from  that  Method  w'hich  Nature  ordinarily  employs  to 
expel  the  morbific  Matter.  Hence,  therefore,  ’tis  a  fruitlefs 
Labour  to  attempt  the  Cure  of  this  Difeafe,  by  uling  any  Me¬ 
dicine  or  Regimen  occafionally  ;  for  fince  this  Habit  is  chiefly 
founded  on,  and  confifts  in,  a  Weaknefs  of  all  the  Digeftions, 
and  a  Relaxation  of  all  the  Parts,  both  thefe  Diforders  mult  be 
remedied  ;  and  the  Strength  of  the  digeftive  Powers,^  as  well  as 
the  Tone  of  the  Parts,  muft  be  feftor’d  and  recover  d,  by  De- 
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gree?,  to  the  former  healthy  State.  But  tho’  it  may  fcem  im~ 
pofflble  to  accomplilh  this  End  eftc&ually,  not  only  becaufe  any 
particular  Habit  cannot  cafily  be  changed  into  a  contrary  one, 
but  alfo  becaufe  old  Age,  which  ordinarily  accompanies  this 
Difeafe,  greatly  obftrutts  this  Defign  ;  yet  the  Cure  is  to  be 
attempted,  as  for  as  the  Strength  and  Age  of  the  Patient  will 
permit,  who  will  have  the  Gout  more  or  lefs  feverely,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  Advancement  in  Y ears. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  digeftive  Remedies,  either 
of  the  medicinal  or  dietetic  Kind,  are  to  be  ufed  principally  in 
the  Intervals  of  the  Gout ,  and  at  as  great  a  Diftance  as  may  be 
from  the  fubfequent  Fit :  For  Age  obftruifts  the  Cure  fo  much, 
that  the  ftrengthening  the  digeftive  Powers,  the  recovering  the 
debilitated  Ferments  of  the  Body,  and  reftoring  the  Blood  and 
Vifcera  to  their  due  healthy  State,  cannot  be  fpeedily  accom- 
plilh’d,  and  requires  a  continued  Ufe  of  Medicine. 

But  tho’  thefe  and  the  like  Remedies  do  Service,  yet  they 
are  not  able,  alone,  to  anfwer  this  Intention  of  ftrengthening, 
but  require  the  joint  Afliftance  of  fuch  Things  as  do  not  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  Medicine  ;  it  being  an  Error  to  imagine,  that 
this,  or  any  other  Chronical  Difeafe,  can  be  cured  by  Medi¬ 
cine  alone,  (i.)  Therefore,  Moderation  in  Eating  and  Drink¬ 
ing  is  to  be  obferved  ;  fo  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  taking 
in  more  than  the  Stomach  can  conveniently  digeft,  and  of  courfe 
increafmg  the  Difeafe  thereby  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  defraud¬ 
ing  the  Parts,  by  immoderate  Abftinence,  of  the  Degree  of 
Nourifhment  requifite  to  preferve  the  Strength,  which  will 
weaken  them  ftill  more  ;  either  of  thefe  Extremes  being  equally 
prejudicial,  as  I  have  often  experienced,  both  in  myfelf  and 
others.  (2.)  As  to  the  Quality  of  the  Food,  tho’ whatever  is 
eafy  of  Digeftion,  fingly  confider’d,  deferves  the  Preference, 
yet  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Palate  and  Appetite  ;  becaufe  it 
is  frequently  found,  that  what  the  Stomach  earneftly  covets, 
tho’  of  difficult  Digeftion,  does  neverthelefs  digeft  better  than 
what  is  efteem’d  of  eailer  Digeftion,  in  cafe  the  Stomach  nau- 
feates  it ;  but,  however.  Aliments,  difficult  of  Digeftion,  fhould 
be  ufed  fparingly.  (3.)  I  am  of  Opinion,  the  Patient  ought 
to  eat  only  of  one  Difh  at  a  Meal,  becaufe  feeding  on  different 
Sorts  of  Flefh  injures  the  Stomach  more  than  eating  an  equal 
Quantity  of  any  one  Kind  ;  but,  excepting  Flefh,  he  may  eat 
other  Things  at  Pleafure,  provided  they  be  not  acrid,  nor  fca- 
fon’d  with  Salt  or  Aromatics  ;  becaufe,  tho’  fuch  Food  does  not 
hurt  Digeftion,  it  neverthelefs  does  Mifchief  by  agitating  the 
morbific  Matter. 

As  to  the  Times  of  Eating,  it  is  prudent  to  eat  at  Dinner 
only  ;  for,  as  the  Night  fhould  feem  peculiarly  defign’d  to  digeft 
the  Humours,  it  would  be  wrong  to  wafle  that  Time  indigeft- 
ing  the  Aliment.  For  this  Reafon,  gouty  Perfons  fhould  for¬ 
bear  Suppers  ;  but  they  may  drink  a  large  Draught  of  fmall 
Beer,  as  being  generally  fubjeft  to  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  ; 
the  Increafe  whereof  is  confiderably  prevented  by  drinking  fuch 
a  Liquor  at  this  time,  as  it  cools  and  cleanfes  the  Kidneys. 

A  Milk-diet,  or  the  drinking  Milk,  either  as  it  comes  from 
the  Cow,  or  boil’d,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it,  except 
perhaps  a  Piece  of  Bread  once  a  Day,  hath  been  ufed  thefe 
twenty  Years  paft,  and  hath  done  more  Service  in  abundance 
of  gouty  Subjects,  whilft  they  perfifted  in  it  exactly,  than  all 
other  kinds  of  Remedies  :  But  upon  quitting  it,  and  returning 
to  the  ordinary  way  of  Living  of  healthy  Perfons,  tho’  they 
ufed  the  mildeft  and  flendereft  Diet,  the  Gout  return’d  with 
much  more  Violence  than  ever;  for,  as  this  Regimen  weakens' 
the  Conftitution,  the  Patient  cannot  fo  well  ftruggle  with  the 
Diftemper,  whence,  of  courfe,  it  proves  more  dangerous  and 
lafting.  Whoever,  therefore,  intends  to  begin  and  go  on  with 
this  Regimen,  ought,  before-hand,  to  confider  maturely,  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  able  to  perfevere  in  it  for  Life,  which  perhaps  he  will 
find  too  much  for  him,  tho’  he  fhould  have  great  Refolution. 
For  I  knew  a  Nobleman,  who,  after  living  a  whole  Year  on 
Milk  only  with  much  Pleafure,  during  which  time  he  had  one 
or  more  Motions  every  Day,  was  conftrain’d  to  leave  it  off, 
becaufe  he  grew  coftive  on  a  fudden  ;  the  Temper  of  his  Body 
was  alter’d,  and  his  Stomach  at  laft  naufeated  Milk,  tho’  he 
had  ftill  a  Liking  to  it. 

Again,  it  is  obfervable,  that  fome  Hypochondriac  Perfons  of 
a  grofs  Habit  of  Body,  or  thofe  who  have  been  long  ufed  to 
drink  fpirituous  Liquors  freely,  cannot  bear  Milk.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  the  fhort  and  fleeting  Benefit  which  thofe  who  can  bear 
Milk  receive  from  this  Regimen,  is  not  only  derivable  from  its 
exceeding  Simplicity,  whence  I  doubt  not  but  Water-gruel 
jnay  have  the  fame  Effe£f,  provided  the  Stomach  will  bear  it ; 
but  from  its  rendering  the  Blood  fofter  and  fmoother,  by  blunt¬ 
ing  the  fharp  Particles  contain’d  in  the  Mafs.  And  moreover, 
which  I  efteern  the  principal  Thing,  Milk,  being  an  Aliment 
that  is  abfolutely  unfit  for  grown  Perfons,  repreffes  that  tumul¬ 
tuary  Motion  of  the  Humours  which  occafions  the  Gout ;  and 
for  this  Reafon,  the  few  with  whom  it  agrees,  efcape  this  Dif¬ 
eafe,  fo  long  as  they  live  upon  Milk  only,  but  no  longer  :  For 
as  it  runs  dire&ly  counter  to  the  original  Caufe  of  the  GW, 
which  is  the  Debility  of  the  Digeftions  and  Ferments,  it  does 


much  more  Mifchief  in  this  refpe(ft,  than  Benefit  in  the  other; 
And  for  want  of  fufficient  Attention  to  this  Particular,  fome' 
inconfideratg  People  have  fallen  into  grofs,  and  manifeftly  fatal 
Errors  ;  having,  by  attempting  to  attack  the  containing  Caufe 
of  the  Difeafe,  that  is,  the  Heat  and  Acrimony  of  the  Humours^ 
deftroy’d  the  Digeftions,  and  all  the  natural  Functions. 

As  to  Liquors,  thofe  are  beft,  in  my  Opinion,  which  are 
weaker  than  Wine,  and  not  fo  weak  as  Water,  fuch  as  our 
London  fmall  Beer,  hopp’d  or  unhopp’d,  Extremes  on  either 
hand  being  pernicious.  For,  firft,  as  to  Wine,  tho’  the  com¬ 
mon  Proverb  intimates,  that  whether  a  Perfon  does,  or  does 
not,  drink  Wine,  he  will  have  the  Gout ;  yet  it  is  certain,  and 
confirm’d  by  the  Experience  of  abundance  of  gouty  Patients, 
that  Wine  is,  in  Fa£t,  detrimental :  For  tho’  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  do  Service  by  ftrengthening  the  digeftive  Powers,  the 
Weaknefs  whereof  I  have  long  look’d  upon  as  the  antecedent 
or  primary  Caufe  of  the  Gout ;  yet,  with  refpect  to  the  con¬ 
taining  Caufe  thereof,  it  muft  be  deem’d  wholly  pernicious, 
becaufe  it  inflames  and  agitates  the  Humours  which  feed  the 
Difeafe.  Neither  do  we  grant,  that  Wine,  ufed  by  way  of 
common  Drink,  helps  Digeftion  ;  but  rather  affert,  that  it  de- 
ftroys  it,  unlefs  in  fuch  as  have  been  long  inur’d  to  it.  For 
tho’  Wine  may,  in  palling  thro’  the  Veffels,  communicate  fome 
Heat  to  the  Parts,  yet  it  certainly  depraves  the  Ferments  of  the 
Body,  and  waftes  the  natural  Spirits :  And  hence  I  conceive  it 
is,  that  great  Drinkers  generally  die  of  the  Gout,  Palfy,  Drop- 
fy,  and  other  cold  Difeafes.  Furthermore,  the  continued  and 
immoderate  Ufe  of  Wine  relaxes  and  enervates  the  Body,  ren¬ 
dering  it  like  the  Bodies  of  Women  ;  whereas  moderately  heat¬ 
ing  Liquors  {Lengthen  the  Tone  of  the  Parts ;  whence  fuch  as 
have  always  drank  fmall  Liquors  are  rarely  afflicted  with  the 
Gout.  It  muft  farther  be  remark’d,  that  thofe  are  chieflv 
fubjedt  to  this  Difeafe,  who,  tho’  they  have  naturally  a  weak 
Digeftion,  do  notwithftanding  receive  too  much  Nourifhment 
from  a  certain  Richnefs  of  the  Blood,  and  have  their  Bulk  in¬ 
creas’d  by  a  Kind  of  indigefted  Matter,  inftead  of  a  folid, 
wholfome  Subftance  :  And  the  Ufe  of  Wine  adds  to  this  Rich¬ 
nefs  of  the  Blood,  and  fo  not  only  amafl'es  a  new  Collection  of 
Matter,  but  alfo  actually  occafions  the  Difeafe,  by  ftirring  up 
the  Caufe  of  it,  which  had  long  lain  conceal’d  and  inactive. 
Again,  as  the  Blood  of  gouty  Subjects  neariy  refembles  that 
which  is  taken  away  in  a  Pleurify,  and  other  inflammatory  Dif¬ 
eafes,  it  is  abfurd  to  inflame  it  more  with  fpirituous  Liquors. 
And  it  is  as  dangerous,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  recourfe  to 
over-cooling  Liquors,  which,  by  utterly  deftroying  both  the 
Digeftions,  and  natural  Heat,  do  more  Mifchief ;  not  occafion- 
ing  Pain,  as  Wine  doth,  but  Death  itfelf ;  as  Experience 
evinces  in  thofe  Perfons,  who,  having  accuftom’d  themfelves  to 
drink  Wine  freely  from  their  Youth  upwards  to  old  Age,  and 
quitted  it  on  a  fudden  for  fmall  Liquors,  have  Toon  deftroy’d 
themfelves  thereby. 

Gouty  Perfons  fhould  therefore  obferve  it  as  a  Rule  in  this 
Particular,  to  drink  fuch  Liquors  as  will  not  inebriate,  if 
drank  in  a  larger  Quantity,  or  injure  the  Stomach  by  their 
Chilnefs.  Of  this  Kind,  as  I  before  hinted,  is  our  fmall 
Beer  ;  and  in  other  Countries  a  fimilar  Liquor  may  be  made, 
by  diluting  Wine  well  with  Water. 

As  to  Water  alone,  I  efteern  it  crude  and  pernicious,  and 
have  found  it  fo  to  my  Coft  ;  but  young  Perfons  may  drink  it 
with  Safety  ;  and  it  is,  at  this  Day,  the  common  Drink  of  the 
greateft  Part  of  Mankind,  who  are  more  happy  in  their  Po¬ 
verty,  than  we  are  with  all  our  Luxury  and  Abundance.  This 
is  confirm’d  by  the  great  Multitude  of  Difeafes,  with  which 
we  are  afflicted  upon  this  Account,  as  the  Stone,  Gout ,  Apo¬ 
plexy,  and  Palfy ;  befides  the  Injury  done  to  the  Mind  in 
being  forcibly  acted  upon,  contrary  to  its  natural  ReCtitude, 
by  the  Difturbance  which  the  preternatural  Spirits  of  fuch  Lir 
quors,  together  with  the  Animal  Spirits,  which  are  fubfervient 
to  Thinking,  occafion,  by  volatilizing  it  too  much,  and  fug- 
gefting  vain  and  idle  Notions,  inftead  of  folid  and  weighty 
Reafonings;  and  thus,  at  length,  rendering  us  facetious  and 
witty,  inftead  of  wife;  between  which  the  Difference  is  almoft 
as  great,  as  between  a  Subftance  and  a  Shadow.  But  enough  of 
this. 

But  tho’  a  Perfon  who  has  the  Gout  mildly,  and  only  at  In¬ 
tervals,  need  only  ufe  fmall  Beer,  or  Wine  diluted  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  this  Degree  of  the  Difeafe  not  requiring  a  ftri&er  Regi¬ 
men  ;  yet,  when  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Body  is^in  a  man¬ 
ner  degenerated  into  the  Gout,  it  cannot  be  conquer’d  without 
a  total  Abftinence  from  all  Kinds  of  fermented  Liquors,  bow 
fmall  and  loft  foever  they  be ;  inafmuch  as  all  Liquors  of  this 
Kind  contain  a  pungent  Spirit,  with  lome  Degree  of  Acrimoqy  ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  being  poffefs’d  of  a  berment,  they  difpofe 
the  Humours  to  a  perpetual  Fermentation,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  Yeaft,  added  to  Malt  Liquors,  communicates  its  fer¬ 
menting  Quality  to  the  whole  Liquor.  For  this  Reafon  a 
Diet- drink  is  to  be  order’d  for  common  Drink,  to  be  made  o 
thofe  Ingredients  which  are  commonly  known  and  ufed  or 
this  Purpofe;  but  it  muft  not  be  too  ftrong,  becaufe  in  t  at 
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Cafe  it  will  inflame  the  Humours  as  much  as  Wine  ;  neither, 
on  the  contrary,  mull  it  be  fo  fmall  as  to  injure  the  natural 
Functions  by  over-cooling.  And  this  kind  of  Drink,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  made  of  fuch  Ingredients  as  are  moll  agreeable  to 
the  Patient,  tho’  it  may  occafion  fome  Loathing  for  the  firft 
Week  or  Fortnight,  nevcrthelefs  proves  as  agreeable  afterwards 
as  any  other  Liquors  he  has  been  ufed  to  drink.  It  will  alfo 
excite  the  Appetite,  and  render  it  more  natural  than  it  ufed  to 
be  with  fermented  Liquors ;  and  will  be  attended  with  this  fur¬ 
ther  Convenience,  that  whoever  ufes  it  for  his  own  common 
Drink,  may  indulge  more  freely  in  other  kinds  of  Diet,  than 
when  he  drank  Wine  or  Beer  :  For  the  Errors  in  point  of  Diet, 
which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  avoid  entirely,  will  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  corre&ed  and  amended  thereby.  But  the  principal 
Benefit,  derivable  from  it,  is  its  preferving  from  the  Stone, 
which  is  the  general  Attendant  of  the  Gout  \  as  Iharp  and 
attenuating  Liquors  both  contribute  to  breed  the  Stone,  and 
occafion  a  Fit  thereof.  I  prefer  the  following  DecoCtion  for  its 
agreeable  Colour  and  Tafte  : 

Take  of  Sarfaparilla,  fix  Ounces ;  Saflafras-wood,  China- 
root,  and  the  Shavings  of  Hardhorn,  each  two  Ounces ; 
Liquorice-root,  an  Ounce  :  Boil  them  together  in  two 
Gallons  of  Spring- water  for  half  an  Hour  ;  afterwards  in- 
fufe  them  upon  hot  Allies,  clofe  cover’d,  for  twelve 
Hours  ;  then  boil  them  till  a  third  Part  of  the  Liquor  is 
exhaled  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  taken  off  the  Fire,  infufe 
therein  half  an  Ounce  of  Anifeeds  for  two  Hours.  Laftly, 
Ilrain  it  off,  and  let  it  reft,  till  it  becomes  clear,  and  put 
it  up  into  Bottles  for  Ufe. 

It  is  moft  proper  to  begin  with  this  Deco&ion,  immediately 
after  the  Fit  of  the  Gout  is  gone  off ;  and  it  muft  be  continued, 
both  in  the  Fit,  and  in  the  Intervals,  during  the  Remainder  of 
Life.  For  it  is  not  fufficient  at  a  time  when  the  Difeafe 
actually  rages  to  ftudy  for  new  Medicines,  as  Nature,  whilft 
the  Humours  are  in  fuch  Commotion  and  Difturbance,  cannot 
well  bear  the  Exchange  of  fermented  Liquors  of  an  a&ive  and 
fpirituous  Quality,  for  fuch  as  are  fmall  and  without  Spirit.  At 
the  fame  time  the  above-mentioned  EleCtuary  muft  be  ufed, 
taking  it  in  like  manner,  both  in  the  Fit,  and  in  the  Intervals  ; 
for  the  Warmth  of  this  will  in  fome  meafure  correct  the  Small- 
nefs  of  the  Diet-drink,  as  it  will  communicate  a  due  Degree  of 
Heat  to  the  Blood  and  Vifcera,  without  that  Agitation  which 
is  generally  occafioned  by  the  Heat  of  fermented  Liquors. 

If  it  be  objeCbed,  that  a  total  Abftinence  from  Wine,  and 
ether  fermented  Liquors,  would  render  Life  in  a  manner  infup- 
portable,  I  anfwer,  it  muft  be  confidered,  whether  it  be  not 
much  worfe  to  be  tortured  daily  by  the  Pain  accompanying  an 
inveterate  Gout ,  (for,  when  it  is  gentle,  there  is  no  Need  of  fo 
ftri<ft  a  Regimen)  than  to  be  confined  to  this  Decoftion,  which 
if  the  Patient  continues,  he  may  indulge  himfelf  in  moft  other 
Eatables ;  not  to  repeat,  that  this  Drink,  like  all  other  things, 
grows  pleafant  by  Cuftom.  Doubtlefs,  whoever  hath  had  this 
Difeafe,  fuppofing  him  not  void  of  Reafon,  will  not  hefitate  at 
all,  to  which  he  Ihould  give  the  Preference. 

But  notwithstanding,  if  the  Patient,  either  from  a  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  immoderate  Ufe  of  fpirituous  Liquors,  from  Age, 
or,  laftly,  from  great  Weaknefs,  cannot  digeft  his  Food  with¬ 
out  Wine,  or  fome  other  fermented  Liquor,  ’tis  certainly  dan¬ 
gerous  for  him  to  leave  off-  Wine  on  a  fudden  ;  an  Error  that 
has  in  Reality  deftroyed  Abundance  of  People.  Such  a  Perfon, 
therefore,  in  my  Opinion,  fhould  either  not  ufe  die  dietetic 
Apozem  above  preferred  ;  or,  if  he  be  refolved  to  take  it, 
fhould  accuftom  himfelf  to  it  by  Degrees,  (drinking  a  Glafs  of 
Wine  for  fome  time  at  Meals)  and  rather  by  way  of  Medicine 
than  Diet,  till  it  becomes  more  familiar  to  him.  But  Spani/b 
Wine  is  to  be  preferr’d  here  to  Rbcnijh ,  or  French  Wine, 
thefe  laft  being  fubjeCt  to  exafperate  the  Humours,  and  increafe 
the  morbific  Matter,  notwithftanding  they  are  very  grateful  to 
the  Stomach.  I  o  which  we  may  add,  that  as  they  are  almoft 
as  crude  and  indigefted  as  our  Cyder,  they  are  confequently  not 
fo  warm  and  cardiac,  as  the  Cafe  demands.  And  thefe  Particu¬ 
lars  may  fuffice  concerning  the  Diet  of  gouty  People.  There  is 
another  Caution  to  be  inculcated,  which,  though  it  may  feem 
trifling,  is  of  great  Moment,  both  in  digefting  the  gouty  Mat¬ 
ter  during  the  Fit,  and  preventing  the  Generation  thereof  in  the 
Intervals  ;  and  that  is  going  to  Bed  early,  efpecially  in  Winter  ; 
for,  next  to  Bleeding  and  Purging,  nothing  impairs  the  Strength 
more  than  -  fitting  up  late  at  Nights  ;  which  every  Valetudina¬ 
rian  can  affirm  from  his  own  Experience,  provided  he  has  only 
carefully  obferved  how  much  more  vigorous  and  chearful  he 
nfes  in  the  Morning  when  he  goes  to  Bed  early,  and  how  lan¬ 
guid  and  faint  he  has  found  himfelf  after  fitting  up  late.  And 
tho’  there  fhould  feem  to  be  no  Difference  betwixt  going  to  Bed 
earlier  or  later,  provided  a  Perfon  lies  in  Bed  for  the  fame  time,  as 
for  Inftance,  whether  he  goes  to  Bed  at  Nine  and  rifes  at  Five, 
or  at  Eleven  and  rifes  at  Seven,  it  is  not  an  indifferent  Matter  • 
and  1  conceive,  for  this  Reafon  principally,  that  in  the  Day  the 


Spirits  are  diffipated,  either  by  Excrcifes  of  the  Body  or  Mind* 
^lch  are  fo  weak  in  Valetudinarians,  that  they  require  the 
Affiltance  of  Sleep  earlier  in  the  Evening  ;  and,  as  the  Ap¬ 
proach  of  Night  occafions  a  kind  of  Relaxation  of  the  Animal 
(-Economy,  which  was  preferved  in  the  Day  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  becomes  necellary  to  fupply  the 
,  Cq  ,°f  ^le  Sun,  efpecially  during  the  Winter  Seafon.  But 
the  Spirits  being  refreflied  and  invigorated  in  the  Morning  by 
the  pieceding  Night’s  Sleep,  together  with  the  Warmth  of  the 

ed,  and  the  enluing  Day  likewife  ftrengthening  the  Tone  of 
the  Parts  ftill  more,  the  rifing  early  at  this  time,  though  it 
may  take  an  Hour  or  two  from  the  Morning  Sleep,  hurts  the 
Conftitution  lefs  than  fitting  up  an  Hour  or  two  later  in  the 
Evening.  This  being  the  Cafe,  I  would  advife  fuch  as  are  fub- 
je^t  to  the  Gout  to  go  early  to  Bed,  efpecially  in  Winter,  and 
to  rife  betimes  in  the  Adorning  ;  though  their  having  had  lefs 
Sleep  than  ufual  may  incline  them  to  lie  longer,  in  order  to 
e  ^  UP‘  For  the  Sleep  which  is  got  in  the  Morning  will 
rob  (hem  of  as  much  the  enfuing  Night ;  and  thus  at  laft  by  do¬ 
ing  Violence  to  Nature,  and  defpiling  its  wife  Leflons,  the 
Night  may  be  prepofteroufly  turned  into  Day,  and  the  Day  in¬ 
to  Night.  J  ; 

^>at*ent  muft  alfo  ufe  his  utmoft  Endeavour  to  keep  his 
Mind  eafy,  as  all  unbounded  Appetites,  and  inordinate  Paffions, 
eminently  tend  to  diffolve  the  Texture  of  the  Spirits,  which  are 
the  Inftruments  of  Digeftion,  and  fo  of  courfe  to  increafe  the 
Gout.  He  fhould  therefore  wifely  reflect  on  his  Alortality, 
and  not  vainly  imagine  he  is  to  efcape  the  Evils  that  are  necef- 
farily  annexed  to  this  State.  For,  whether  any  Affliction  of 
Mind  befals  him  through  his  own  Fault,  or  that  of  others,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  preferibe  Laws  to  the 
World,  which  has  not  always  obey’d  any  fingle  Perfon  hitherto, 
how  powerful  and  wife  foever  he  has  been  ;  nor  will  every  thing 
always  anfwer  any  one’s  Expedition  fo  exadfly,  as  he  may  have 
promifed  himfelf ;  and  perhaps,  whilft  he  is  intent  upon  worldly 
Affairs,  unexpedted  Death  renders  him  an  Example  of  human 
Frailty,  whilft  he  foolifhly  deprives  himfelf  of  the  tranfitory 
Enjoyments  of  Life.  Too  much  Application  to  Study  and  Bu- 
finefs  is  likewife  equally  pernicious  ;  for  as  this  Difeafe  is  more 
frequently  accompanied  with  Melancholy  than  any  other,  fuch 
as  are  fubjedt  to  it  ordinarily  fatigue  and  opprefs  the  Spirits  to 
that  Degree,  by  long  and  intenfe  Meditation,  even  without  the 
artificial  Help  of  Books,  that  the  Body  cannot  long  preferve  it- 
felf  in  a  healthy  State  j  and  hence  I  conceive  it  is,  that  few 
Fools  have  had  the  Gout. 

But  nothing  fo  effectually  prevents  the  Indigeftion  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  (which  I  efteem  the  principal  Caufe  of  the  Gout )  and 
confequently  ftrengthens  the  Fluids  and  Solids,  as  Exercife.  It 
muft,  however,  be  obferved,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
as  there  is  more  Neceffity  for  making  a  thorough  Change  in  the 
Conftitution  in  this  than  in  any  other  Chronical  Difeafe,  fo  Ex¬ 
ercife,  unlefs  it  be  ufed  daily,  will  do  no  Service  ;  for  if  it  be 
intermitted  at  times,  it  will  avail  little  towards  changing  the 
Conftitution,  now  reduced  to  a  languilhing  and  effeminate  Con¬ 
dition  by  Idlenefs  and  Indulgence,  and  may  perhaps  do  Mifchief 
by  caufing  a  Fit,  after  leaving  it  off  for  a  confiderable  Space' of 
Time.  But  Exercife  fhould  be  moderate,  becaufe  the  contrary 
in  aged  Perfons,  who  are  principally  futjeCt  to  the  Gout ,  waftes 
the  Spirits  too  much,  and  confequently  hurts  the  digeftive  Fa¬ 
culties.  And  though  this  may  not  be  relifhed  by  one,  who 
befides  old  Age,  Inability  to  Adotion,  and  Slothfulnefs,  which 
are  natural  in  this  Difeafe,  is  likewife  tormented  with  Pain,  yet, 
if  Exercife  be  omitted,  all  the  Remedies  which  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  difeovered  will  not  avail.  And  as  the  Intervals  between^ 
the  Fits  cannot  be  long  without  conftant  Exercife,  fo  the  Pa¬ 
tient  will  likewife  without  it  be  more  fubjeCt  to  the  Stone, 
which  is  a  more  dangerous  and  painful  Difeafe  than  the  Gout. 

To  thefe  add  a  Particular  of  fome  Importance,  which  is, 
that  the  chalky  Concretions  are  confiderably  increafed  in  the 
Joints,  and  efpecially  in  the  Fingers  by  long  Inactivity  ;  fo  that 
at  laft  thefe  Parts  are  entirely  deprived  of  Motion.  For,  how¬ 
ever  pofitively  fome  may  aflert,  that  the  Matter  of  thefe  Con¬ 
cretions  is  only  the  Tartar  of  the  Blood  tranflated  to  the  Joints, 
it  will  neverthelefs  readily  appear,  upon  confidering  the  Matter 
with  a  little  more  Attention,  that  when  a  large  Quantity  of 
indigefted  gouty  Matter  falls  upon  fome  of  the  Joints,  and  oc¬ 
cafions  a  lafting  Swelling  of  the  neighbouring  Parts,  it  happens 
at  laft  partly  from  their  affimilating  Property  being  deftroyed,- 
and  partly  from  the  ObftruCtion  caufed  therein  by  this  fluggifh 
Humour,  that  this  Matter  is  generated  ;  which  is  changed  into 
this  kind  of  Subftance  by  the  Heat  and  Pain  of  the  Joint,  and 
increafed  every  Day  in  Bulk,  converting  the  Skin  and  Flefli  of 
the  Joint  into  its  own  Nature,  and  may  be  got  out  with  a 
Needle,  and  refembles  Chalk,  Crab’s-eyes,  or  fome  fimilar 
Subftance.  But  I  have  experienced  in  my  own  Cafe,  that  not 
only  the  Generation  of  thefe  Concretions  may  be  prevented  by 
daily  and  long-continued  Exercife,  which  duly  diftributes  the 
gouty  Humours  throughout  the  whole  Body,  that  otherwife 
readily  attack  a  particular  Part,  but  it  alfo  diifolves  old  and  in¬ 
durated 
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Unrated  Concretions,  provided  they  be  not  come  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Hardnefs,  as  to  change  the  external  Skin  into  their  Sub- 
ftance. 

As  to  the  Kind  of  Exercife,  Riding  on  Horfeback  is  certainly 
the  beft,  provided  it  be  not  contra-indicated  by  Age,  or  the 
Stone  ;  and  indeed  I  have  often  thought,  if  a  Perfon  was  pof- 
fefled  of  as  effectual  a  Remedy  as  Exercife  is  in  this  and  moft 
Chronical  Difeafes,  and  had  the  Art  alfo  of  concealing  it,  he 
might  eafily  raife  a  confiderable  Fortune.  But  if  Riding  on 
Horfeback  cannot  be  ufed,  frequent  Riding  in  a  Coach  nearly 
anfwers  the  fame  End  ;  and  in  this  refpedf  at  leaft,  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  gouty  Perfons  have  no  Caufe  for  Complaint,  becaufe 
their  Riches,  which  excited  them  to  indulge  thofe  Excefl'es 
that  occafioned  the  Difeafe,  enable  them  to  keep  a  Coach,  in 
which  they  may  take  the  Air,  when  they  cannot  ride  on  Horfe¬ 
back.  It  muff  be  remark’d  however,  that  a  wholfome  Air  is 
greatly  preferable  to  one  which  is  unwholfome  for  this  Purpofe  : 
Thus  the  Country  is  better  than  the  Town,  where  the  Air  is 
full  of  Vapours  that  exhale  from  the  Shops  of  different  Mecha¬ 
nics,  and  render’d  ftill  more  denfe  by  the  Clofenefs  of  the 
Buildings,  as  it  is  in  London ,  which  is  efteemed  the  largeft  City 
in  the  Univerfe.  But  the  great  Difference  there  is  between 
ufing  Exercife  in  the  Country,  or  in  Town,  a  gouty  Perfon 
will  foon  find  upon  Trial. 

With  refpedt  to  Venery,  if  the  gouty  Patient  be  in  Years,  as 
he  is  unprovided  now  with  a  fufficient  Share  of  Spirits  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Digeftions,  and  his  Joints,  and  the  neighbouring 
Parts,  are  consequently  too  much  debilitated  and  relaxed,  with¬ 
out  any  Afliftance  from  this  deftru&ive  Quarter  ;  in  this  Cafe, 
I  fay,  it  is  as  imprudent  for  fuch  an  one,  in  my  Opinion,  to 
indulge  thofe  Pleafures,  as  it  would  be  for  a  Perfon,  after 
having  engaged  to  go  a  long  Journey,  to  fpend  all  his  Stock 
of  Provifions  before  fetting  out.  Moreover,  befides  the  Mif- 
chief  it  does  himfelf,  for  want  of  retraining  the  languid  Inclina¬ 
tions  of  declining  Age,  he  lofes  the  great  Privilege  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  that  exquifite  Satisfaction,  which  by  the  particular  Indul¬ 
gence  of  Nature  is  referved  for  the  Aged  only,  who,  towards 
the  Period  of  their  Lives,  are  freed  from  the  Violence  of  thofe 
Pafficns,  which,  like  fo  many  favage  Beats,  prey’d  upon  them 
perpetually  in  Youth  ;  the  Gratification  of  them  being  by  no 
means  an  Equivalent  for  the  long  Train  of  Evils  which  either 
accompany,  or  follow  it. — And  let  this  fuffice  for  the  Regi¬ 
men. 

But  though  a  gouty  Perfon,  by  carefully  obferving  thefe  Rules 
relating  to  Diet,  and  the  ret  of  the  Non-naturals,  may  pre¬ 
vent  violent  Fits,  and  fo  trengthen  the  Blood,  and  folid  Parts, 
as  to  free  himfelf  from  that  Multitude  of  Evils,  which  render 
the  Difeafe  not  only  intolerable,  but  in,  the  End,  fatal  ;  yet, 
notwithtanding,  after  fome  Intervals,  he  will  fometimes  be 
feized  with  the  Gout ,  efpecially  towards  the  Clofe  of  Winter. 
For.  though  in  the  Summer- feafon,  whilft  the  Tone  and  Strengh 
of  the  Blood  are  mended,  and  preferved  in  that  State  by  the 
Heat  of  tire  Sun,  and  Perfpiration  goes  on  in  a  proper  manner, 
the  Digeftions  muff  neceffarily  be  much  better  performed  than 
in  Winter;  yet,  as  the  Blood  is  weakened,  and  Perfpiration 
obftruCled,  upon  the  Approach  of  this  Seafon,  there  muff  necef¬ 
farily  be  a  copious  indigefted  Matter  amaffed,  which  at  laft,  by 
its  long  Continuance  in  the  Habit,  will  form  a  Diffemper,  and 
manifeft  itfelf  by  proper  Symptoms,  giving  a  Fit  upon  the  firft 
Occafion,  either  by  the  Humours  being  put  into  Motion  by 
the  nearer  Approach  of  the  Sun,  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  violent 
Exercife,  or  any  other  evident  Caufe. 

’Tis  clear  from  what  has  been  delivered,  that  whoever  under¬ 
takes  the  Cure  of  this  Difeafe,  muff  endeavour  to  make  a  tho¬ 
rough  Change  of  his  Habit  of  Body,  and  reftore  it  to  its 
former  Conftitution,  as  far  as  Age,  and  other  Circumftances, 
will  permit ;  and  this  muff  be  attempted  only  in  the  Intervals 
between  the  Fits.  For  when  the  morbific  Matter  is  not  only 
generated,  but  already  thrown  upon  the  Joints  ;  it  will  be  too 
late  to  endeavour  to  change  it,  or  to  expel  it,  any  other  way  ; 
fince  it  muff  be  expelled  by  that  Method  only  which  Nature 
points  out,  and  the  Bufinefs  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  her  Ma¬ 
nagement.  This  Practice  obtains  in  the  Pajoxyfms  of  Inter- 
mittents ;  which,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
remove  till  the  Heat  be  over.  For  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  be 
folicitous  to  take  off  the  Heat,  Thirft,  Refflefnefs,  and  other 
Symptoms  of  thefe  Fevers,  as  to  think  the  Gout  is  to  be  cured 
by  endeavouring  only  to  abate  the  Symptoms,  whereas  the 
Cure  is  by  this  means  obftrutffed  and  prolonged.  For  the  more 
the  Pain  is  eafed,  the  more  the  Conco&ion  of  the  Humours  is 
prevented  ;  and,  in  the  fame  Degree,  the  Lamenefs  is  relieved, 
and  the  Expulfion  of  the  morbific  Matter  is  check’d.  Again, 
the  more  the  Violence  of  the  Fit  is  fuppreffed,  the  longer  it 
will  laft,  and  the  fliorter  likewife  the  Interval  will  be  between 
the  Fits,  and  lefs  free  from  every  Degree  of  the  Symptoms  ac¬ 
companying  this  Difeafe  ;  which  will  be  acknowledged  by  any 
one  who  has  attentively  confidered  what  we  have  delivered 
above,  in  our  Hiftory  ot  this  Difeafe. 

But  though  nothing  confiderable  muff  be  attempted  in  the 
Fit,  excepting  only,  that  thofe  Symptoms  are  to  be  relieved, 


which  an  improper  Method  of  Cure  fometimes  occafions ;  yer> 
as  this  Difeafe  is  unanimoufiy  held  to  arife  from  a  Plenitude  of 
Humours,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amifs  for  the  Patient  to 
forbear  Flefh  for  a  few  Days  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Fit,  and 
inftead  of  it  to  ufe  Water-gruel,  or  fome  fuch  Aliment  ;  for 
fuch  a  flender  Diet  wi’d  greatly  contribute  towards  lellening  the 
Quantity  of  the  morbific  Matter,  and  give  Nature  an  Oppor- 
tnnity  of  digefting  it  fiooner.  But  as  Conftitutions  differ  con- 
fiderably,  infomuch  that  fome  Perfons  cannot  bear  to  abftain 
from  Flefh,  without  being  immediately  feized  with  a  Difturb- 
ance  of  the  Spirits,  Paintings,  and  other  Symptoms  of  the 
hyfteric  Kind  ;  fuch  therefore  will  receive  Hurt  by  refraining 
from  Flefh  any  longer  than  the  Stomach  is  fet  againft  it,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  is  only  the  firft  or  fecond  Day  of  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  Fits ;  all  which,  joined  together,  conftitute  the  whole 
Fit,  as  we  have  intimated  above.  But  whether  the  Patient 
eats  Flefh  fooner  or  later,  he  muft  be  equally  cautious,  both 
with  refpedt  to  eating  more,  during  the  I  it,  than  is  requifite 
to  fupport  Nature,  and  to  the  Quality  of  the  Food.  For  great 
Care  fhould  be  had  to  guard  againft  every  Error,  either  in  the 
Quantity  or  Quality  of  the  Diet,  both  as  to  Solids  and  Liquids, 
even  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Fit,  and  efpecially  in  the  Fit  itfelf. 
And  further,  no  little  regard  is  to  be  had,  in  the  Intervals,  to 
the  reft  of  the  Non-naturals,  of  which  we  have  difeourfed  large¬ 
ly  above  ;  and  though  the  Pain,  and  great  Inability  to  Motion, 
may  feem  to  contra-indicate  Exercife,  which  I  have  principally 
recommended  in  this  Diftemper,  the  Labour  muft  neverthelels 
be  undertaken  ;  for  though  the  Patient  may  think  himfelf  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  bear  to  be  carried  into  a  Coach  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Fit,  and  much  more  fo  to  abide  the  Motion  of  it ; 
yet,  upon  Trial,  he  will  foon  find  himfelf  more  eafy  from  fuch 
a  Motion,  than  when  he  is  at  home  in  his  Chair.  Again,  if  this 
kind  of  Exercife  be  ufed  Morning  and  Afternoon  for  fome 
Hours  ;  another  Advantage  attends  it,  which  is,  that  it  caufes 
him  to  reft  a  great  Part  of  the  Night,  which  he  could  not  do 
when  he  kept  conftantly  within  Doors  ;  for  very  moderate  Ex¬ 
ercife  fatigues  a  gouty  Perfon  fo  much,  that  he  falls  afleep. 
Befides,  this  kind  of  Exercife  is,  in  fome  Degree,  preventive  of 
the  Stone,  which  an  idle  and  fedentary  Life  generally  occafions. 
But  the  principal  Advantage  derivable  from  the  conllant  Ufe  of 
Exercife,  is  the  preventing  the  Lofs  of  Motion  in  the  Limbs,  which 
feizes  feveral  People  after  the  firft  or  fecond  long  Fit,  occafioned 
by  the  Contraction  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Hams  and  Heels;  for 
when  the  Pain  has  been  fo  violent,  that  they  have  lain  ftill  a  long 
time,  not  Caring  to  ftretch  out  their  Legs  when  it  has  attacked 
the  Knees,  they  at  laft  lofe  the  Ufe  of  their  Legs  and  Feet, 
for  the  Remainder  of  Life,  both  during  the  Intervals,  and  in 
the  Fits,  which  neverthelefs  they  do  not  efcape.  Again,  in 
aged  People,  whofe  Concodfrons  are  confiderably  vitiated,  and 
who,  through  the  long  Continuance  of  the  Difeafe,  have  the 
Subftance  of  their  Bodies,  in  a  manner,  changed  into  the  Gout , 
it  is  not  to  be  expedted,  that  the  Difeafe  can  ever  be  brought 
to  Digeftion  without  Exercife  ;  for  when  it  exceeds  the  natural 
Strength,  they  frequently  perifh  by  Faintings  and  Sicknefs,  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  the  copious  morbific  indigeftible  Matter ;  which 
cannot  be  aftimilated,  and  deftroys  them  like  Poifon. 

But  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Ufefulnels  of 
Exercife  in  the  Paroxyfms  of  the  Gouty  yet,  if  the  Fit  be  fo 
violent  as  to  fink  the  Patient  in  the  Beginning  of  it,  (which 
happens  chiefly  in  thofe  Subjects  in  whom  the  Gout  is  in  the 
Height,  and  hath  continued  in  that  State  for  many  Years)  and 
confine  him  to  his  Room,  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  keep  his 
Bed  a  few  Days,  till  the  Pain  abates,  as  the  Warmth  thereof 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  Want  of  Exercife ;  for  lying 
conftantly  in  Bed  digefts  the  morbid  Matter  more  effectually 
in  a  few  Days,  than  fitting  up  does  in  many,  efpecially  in  the 
Infancy  of  the  Difeafe,  provided  the  Patient  can  forbear  I  lefti 
without  Faintings,  and  other  bad  Symptoms,  and  be  contented 
only  with  Water-gruel,  fmall  Beer,  and  the  like.  But  it  is 
well  worth  obferving,  that  if  the  Gout  be 'inveterate,  and  dif- 
pofes  the  Patient  to  Faintings,  Gripings,  a-Loofenefs,  and  the 
like  Symptoms,  he  is  in  great  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  one 
of  thefe  Fits,  unlefs  he  ufes  Exercife  in  a  free  and  open  Air  y 
for  abundance  of  gouty  Perfons  have  been  carried  oft  by  thele 
Symptoms,  which  they  have  been  fubjetft  to  from  being  con¬ 
fined  within  Doors,  and  efpecially  in  Bed,  who  had  lived  longer, 
if  they  would  have  undergone  the  Fatigue  of  Riding  in  a  Gaach 
a  great  Part  of  the  Day.  For  though  a  Perfon,  who  is  affliCt- 
ed  only  with  a  Pain  of  his  Limbs,  may  keep  his  Room,  yet 
another,  who,  inftead  of  violent  Pain,  is  troubled  with  Sicknels, 
and  the  other  Symptoms  above  enumerated,  cannot  do  the  fame, 
without  endangering  his  Life.  And,  in  Effedt,  it  is  well  tor  the 
Patient,  that  there  is  no  great  Neceflity  for  Motion  or  Exer¬ 
cife,  fo  long  as  the  Pain  continues  fo  fevere,  that  he  cannot 

bear  it ;  his  Life  being  fecured  by  the  Pain,  which  is  the  falu- 
tary,  though  difagreeable  Remedy  of  Natuie. 

But  as  to  the  Symptoms  of  the  Gout ,  we  are  to  relieve  tho  o 
which  threaten  Life  ;  the  molt  frequent  of  which  are  t  e 
Weaknefs  and  Languor  of  the  Stomach,  with  Gripings,  as  1 
occafioned  by  Wind;  and  thefe  happen  either  to  thole  who  ia\e 
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had  the  Gout  many  Y  ears  5  or  thofe,  who,  though  they  have 
not  had  it  long,  have  neverthelels  brought  it  on  too  haftily  by 
quitting  fpirituous  Liquors,  on  a  ludden,  for  thofe  which  are 
thin  and  very  cooling,  or  by  applying  repelling  Planters,  and 
other  cooling  Topics,  to  the  Parts  affe&ed,  to  eafe  the  Pain  j 
whence  the  morbific  Matter,  which  ihould  have  been  depofit- 
ed  on  tire  Joints,  is  tranfiated  to  the  Vifcera.  I  have  tried  fe- 
veral  Remedies  in  my  Fits,  of  late  Years,  to  relieve  thefe  Sym¬ 
ptoms  3  but  nothing  did  me  fo  much  Service  as  a  fmall  Draught 
of  Canary,  taken  occafionally,  as  the  Sicknefs  and  Faintnefs 
required.  Neither  red  French  Wine,  Venice  Treacle,  or  any 
other  of  the  Cardiacs  I  am  hitherto  acquainted  with,  is  fo  effi¬ 
cacious.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  Canary,  or  any 
other  Cordial,  can  wholly  fecure  the  Patient  without  the  Ufe 
of  Exercife. 

But  if  fome  violent  Symptom  comes  on  fuddenly,  from  the 
ftriking  in  of  the  gouty  Matter,  and  threatens  Life,  we  are 
not  to  truft  to  the  Wine  or  Exercife  above  commended  3  but 
here,  provided  only  the  natural  or  vital  Parts,  and  not  the 
Head,  be  affedted,  we  mull:  have  immediate  recourfe  to  Lau¬ 
danum,  exhibiting  twenty  Drops  of  it  in  a  fmall  Draught  of 
Piague-water,  and  the  Patient  mull  compofe  himfelf  to  Reft  in 
Bed. 

But  if  the  gouty  Matter  occafions  a  Loofenefs  for  want  of 
being  tranfiated  to  the  Limbs,  provided  it  be  not  the  Crifis  of 
a  particular  Fit,  and  yields  not  to  Laudanum  and  Exercife  of 
all  Kinds,  (for  this  is  to  be  tried  firft  in  the  Cure  of  a  Loofe¬ 
nefs)  but  continues,  attended  with  Sicknefs,  Gripings,  and 
the  like  Symptoms,  the  only  Remedy  I  know  in  this  Cafe,  is 
to  raile  a  Sweat  by  a  fuitable  Method,  and  proper  Medicines 3 
and,  if  this  be  done  every  Morning  and  Night,  for  two  or 
three  Days  together,  keeping  it  up  two  or  three  Hours  at  a 
time,  it  generally  checks  the  Loofenefs,  and  forces  the  morbi¬ 
fic  Matter  to  the  Limbs.  To  this  Method  I  owe  my  Recovery 
from  this  Difeafe  fome  Years  fince,  (which  I  had  imprudently 
occafioned  by  drinking  cold  Water  for  my  common  Drink) 
after  having  ufed  Cardiacs  and  Allringents  of  various  Kinds  to 
no  Purpofe. 

There  is  another  Symptom,  which  I  have  often  feen,  though 
it  is  not  fo  common,  which  is  aTranflation  of  the  peccant 
Matter  to  the  Lungs  by  a  Cough  in  the  Winter-feafon,  occa¬ 
fioned  by  taking  Cold  in  the  Fit,  which,  by  Degrees,  invites 
the  Matter  to  thofe  Parts  3  the  Joints,  the  mean  while,  being 
in  great  part,  or  totally,  freed  from  the  Pain  and  Swelling,  by 
the  Tranflation  of  the  morbid  Matter  to  another  Part.  In  this 
fingle  Cafe,  the  curative  Indication  is  not  to  be  levelled  at  the 
Gout 5  but  this  Symptom  is  to  be  treated  like  a  true  Peripneu- 
mony  3  that  is,  by  repeated  Bleeding,  and  cooling  and  incraf- 
fating  Medicines  and  Regimen,  as  the  Blood  which  is  taken 
away,  exadlly  refembles  that  of  Pleuritic  Perfons.  The  Pa¬ 
tient  likewile  Ihould  be  gently  purged  in  the  Intervals  of  Bleed¬ 
ing,  to  carry  off  the  Matter  that  is  lodged  in  the  Lungs.  But 
Sweating,  how  effectual  foever  it  may  be  in  forcing  the  morbific 
Matter  upon  the  Limbs,  proves  detrimental  in  this  Cafe,  by 
hardening  the  Matter  that  is  forced  upon  the  Lungs  3  whence 
proceed  fmall  Abfceffes,  and  in  the  End,  certain  Death.  See 
Mufgrave’r  Sentiments  on  this ,  below. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  mod  gouty  People,  after 
the  Difeafe  has  been  of  long  Standing,  become  fubjedt  to  the 
Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  and  are  generally  feized  with  Nephritic 
Pains,  either  at  the  Height,  or  more  frequently  at  the  Decline, 
of  the  Cardinal  Fit,  which  are  very  fevere,  and  weaken  the 
Patient  confiderably,  who  was  too  much  debilitated  and  ex- 
haufted  by  the  preceding  Diftemper.  In  this  Cafe,  omitting 
all  other  Remedies,  let  him  immediately  drink  a  Gallon  of 
Poffet-drink,  in  which  two  Ounces  of  Marlh mallow-roots 
have  been  boiled,  and  injedt  the  following  Clyfter : 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Marlhmallows,  and  white  Lilies,  of 
each  an  Ounce  3  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  Pellitory  of  the 
Wall,  Bears-breech,  and  Chamomile-flowers,  of  each  one 
Handful  3  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek- feed,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  3  boil  them  together  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Water  to  a  Pint-  and  an  half  5  diffolve  in  the  (trained  Li¬ 
quor  brown  Sugar,  and  Syrup  of  Marlhmallows,  of  each 
two  Ounces  3  mix  the  Whole  for  a  Clyfter. 

As  foon  as  the  Poffet-drink  is  ejected  by  Vomit,  and  the 
Clyfter  come  away,  exhibit  twenty-five  Drops  of  Liquid  Lau¬ 
danum ,  or  fifteen  Grains  of  Matthew's  Pills. 

If  outward  Applications  be  inquired  after  to  eafe  the  Pain  in 
the  Gout ,  I  know  of  none,  (though  I  have  tried  abundance, 
both  in  myfelf  and  others)  befides  Coolers  and  Repellents,  which 
I  have  already  (hewn  to  be  unfafe.  And  I  fcruple  not  to  affirm, 
from  a  long  Courfe  of  Experience,  that  moft  of  thofe  who  are 
fuppofed  to  perifh  by  the  Gout ,  are  rather  deftroyed  by  wrong 
Management,  than  by  the  Difeafe  itfelf.  But  if  any  one  be 
defirous  of  trying  the  Efficacy  of  fuch  external  Medicines  as 
are  efteemed  certain  Anodynes,  to  prevent  being  miftaken,  in- 
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ftead  of  applying  them  at  the  Declenfion  of  a  particular  Fit 
when  the  Pain  is  juft  going  off  fpontaneoufly,  let  them  be  ufed 
in  the  Beginning,  and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  of  their  Ini'12- 
mhcancy,  and  the  Groundlefnefs  of  his  Expectation,  as  they 
loinetimes  do  Milchief,  but  can  never  do  Service. 

For  this  Reafon  I  have  laid  afide  the  Ufe  of  Topics  for  feveral 
ears  3  but  I  found  moft  Benefit  formerly  from  a  Cataplafm, 
made  of  white  Bread  and  Saffron  boiled  in  Milk,  with  the  Ad- 
ltion  afterwards  of  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Rofes  3  which, 
towever,  did  not  at  all  relieve  me  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Fit. 
if  therefore  the  Pain  be  extremely  fevere,  the  Patient  had  better 
eep  in  Bed  till  it  abates  a  little,  than  to  have  recourfe  to  Ano- 
ynes  3  but  however,  it  will  be  proper,  if  the  Pain  be  very  vio- 

ent,  to  take  a  Dofe  of  Laudanum  in  the  Evening,  otherwife 
it  is  better  omitted. 

But  now  I  am  treating  of  external  Applications,  I  muft  fay 
lomething  of  a  certain  Indian  Mofs,  intituled  Moxa,  which 
is  highly  efteemed  of  late  in  the  Cure  of  the  Gout  3  the 
manner  of  uhng  it  being  to  burn  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  upon 
e  art  affeCted.  Now,  though  this  Remedy  is  faid  to 
come  rom  the  Eajl-lndies ,  and  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Europeans  till  of  late  Years,  it  will  neverthelefs  appear  to  be 
of  more  antient  Date  with  us,  by  confulting  the  Writinas  of 
Hippocrates ,  compiled  above  two  thoufand  Years  ago.  Tr°eat- 
mg  of  the  Sciatica,  he  advifes,  “  If  the  Pain  be  fixed  in 

<c  0He  **ar*'>  an^  aoes  not  yield  io  Medicines ,  in  whatever 
Part  it  be ,  to  burn  it  with  raw  Flax ;  ”  and  a  little  farther, 
fpeaking  of  the  Gout  in  the  Feet,  he  fays,  “  The  fame  Things 
at  e  p? oper  here ,  that  do  Service  in  the  Gout  of  the  Joints  3 
and  indeed  y  this  is  a  long  and  painful ,  but  not  a  mortal  Dif¬ 
eafe .  If  the  Painy  however ,  continue  in  the  Fingers ,  burn 
the  Veins  above  the  Joints  with  raw  Flax."  Now,  I  am  of 
Opinion,  that  no  one  can  imagine,  that  there  is  fuch  a  Specific 
Difference  betwixt  the  Flame  of  burning  Flax,  and  that  of 
Indian  Mofs,  as  to  render  the  latter  more  effectual  in  the  Cure 
of  the  Gout  than  the  former,  any  more  than  he  can  fuppofe, 
that  a  Fire  made  with  Oak  Billets  can  do  more  than  another 
made  of  Afh.  This  Burning  of  the  Part  affeCted  bids  fair  to 
eafe  the  Pain,  and  may  fometimes  effeCt  it,  the  moft  fubtile 
and  fpirituous  Part  of  the  morbific  Matter  depofited  on  the 
Part  being  by  this  means  expelled.  But  the  Relief  hereby  ob¬ 
tained  muft  neceffarily  be  of  Ihort  Duration,  becaufe  it  does 
not  at  all  amend  the  lndigeftion,  which  is  the  antecedent  Caufe 
of  the  Gout  3  and  it  feems  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that  it  is  to  be 
ufed  only  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Difeafe.  For  when  the 
Gouty  either  on  account  of  its  long  Continuance,  or  through 
wrong  Management,  retreats  to  the  internal  Parts,  which  feme- 
times  happens,  and  inftead  of  Pain  caufes  Sicknefs,  Gripings, 
and  Abundance  of  the  like  Symptoms,  no  judicious  Perfon  will 
be  for  ufing  Fire.  See  Moxa. 

And  now  I  have  delivered  all  that  I  have  hitherto  difeovered 
concerning  the  Cure  of  this  Difeafe  3  but  if  it  be  objeaed, 
that  there  are  many  fpecific  Remedies  for  the  Gout,  I  freely 
own  I  know  none  3  and  fear  that  thofe  who  boaft  of  fuch 
Medicines  are  as  ignorant  as  myfelf.  And,  in  Effedt,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  excellent  Art  of  Medicine  Ihould  be  fo 
much  difgraced  by  fuch  Trifles,  which  the  Credulous  are  de¬ 
ceived  with,  either  through  the  Ignorance  or  Knavery  of  Au¬ 
thors  5  Remedies  of  this  Kind  being  extravagantly  magnified  in 
moft  Difeafes  by  thofe  who  offer  them  to  Sale.  Sydenham . 

Before  I  proceed  to  Mufgrave’s  Account  of  the  Anomalous 
Gout,  I  muft  fpecify  the  Preparation  of  fome  Remedies  he 
frequently  refers  to.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  what  he  calls 

Alcohol  Martis. 

Put  ten  Pounds  of  the  Filings  of  Steel  into  a  Pan,  or  glazed 
Earthen  Veffel  3  moiften  them  with  human  Urine,  then 
dry  them,  either  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  that  of  the 
Fire  3  then  moiften  them  again  with  the  fame  Liquor, 
ftirring  the  Particles  twice  a  Day  with  an  Iron  Spatula  to 
prevent  their  Coalefcence  5  continue  this  till  the  whole 
Mafs  is  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  Ruft  3  when  it  is  fo,  pound 
it  in  an  Iron  Mortar.  When  ’tis  pounded,  throw  it  into 
a  Veffel  in  which  there  are  about  four  Gallons  of  Spring- 
water  3  mix  the  Powder  with  the  Water.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  Hour  after,  gently  draw  off  the  uppermoft  and 
leaft  turbid  Part  of  the  Water,  and  evaporate  it  till  the 
Powder  fwimming  in  it  is  left  dry.  Let  the  Liquor  alfo 
left  in  the  Veffel  be  evaporated  in  like  manner.  Let  the 
groffer  Powder  in  the  Bottom  be  moiftened  with  Urine, 
and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  firft.  Let  the  N  u- 
trition.  Trituration,  and  Separation  by  Water,  be  thus 
continued,  till  the  Whole  of  the  Iron  is  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  Powder.  Put  this  Powder,  when  dry,  into  a  Piece 
of  coarfe  Paper  wrapt  up  in  the  Form  of  a  Cone  3  pour 
upon  it  by  little  and  little,  and  at  different  times,  warm 
Spring-water,  till  the  urinous  Salt  being  quite  walhed  away, 
an  inlipid  Water  drops  through  the  Paper  3  then  dry  the 
Powder  again,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

8  F  This 
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1  his  moft  fubtle  Rud  of  Steel  is  a  mere  Alcohol  of  uncom¬ 
mon  Efficacy,  not  only  in  the  Gout,  but  alio  in  moll  other 
chronical  Difordcrs,  efpecially  if  the  Patients  are  of  weakly 
and  tender  Conffitutions. 

The  Dofe  is  half  a  Scruple,  either  once  or  twice  a  Day,  as 
the  Circumdances  of  the  Patient  feem  to  require. 

PuLVIS  RUBER  ExONIENSIS. 

Take  of  the  Tops  of  Pimpernel,  Scabious,  Dragons,  Be- 
tony.  Germander,  and  Tormentil,  each  four  Ounces; 
mix  them  together,  and  cut  them.  Diged  for  twenty- 
four  Hours  in  a  Sand-heat,  in  four  Pounds  of  white  Port 
Wine,  the  Glafs  in  the  mean  time  being  well  (topped  ; 
then  (train  off,  and  make  an  Expreffion. 

Then  take  of  the  Powder  of  Armenian  Bole,  one  Pound  ;  with 
the  aforefaid  Infufion  let  it  be  reduced  to  the  Confidence  of 
a  Liniment;  (hake  it  often,  then  moiden  it  again  with  the 
Infufion.  Thus  let  the  Mafs  be  nourifhed  or  moidened 
with  the  Infufion;  but  along  with  the  lad  half  Pound  of  the 
Infufion,  let  there  be  added  to  the  Mafs  one  Ounce  of  Mi- 
thridate,  one  Ounce  and  an  half  of  Diafcordium,  Confection 
ofKermes,  and  Powder  of  Turmeric-root,  each  half  an 
Ounce  ;  Virginian  Snake-root,  and  Englijh  Saffron,  each 
two  Drams.  Mix  all  together,  and  dry  the  Whole  ;  make 
into  Troches,  or  little  Cakes,  to  be  hardened  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  and  preferved  for  Ufe.  The  Dofe  is  from 
one  Scruple  to  one  and  an  half;  or  two  Scruples. 

Aqua  HispanoRum  Arthritica. 

The  Spanijl)  Gout  Water ,  as  *tis  called,  is  by  fome  highly 
eflecmed,  and  is  indeed  of  very  great  Efficacy ;  ’tis  prepared  in 
the  following  manner  ; 

Take  of  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Ginger,  Mace,  Cinnamon, 
Black  Pepper,  Saffron,  Zedoary,  Galangals,  Juniper- 
berries,  Citron  and  Orange-peel,  Spikenard,  Cubebs, 
Hepatic  Aloes,  Wood  of  Aloes,  Sweet  Flag,  and  Stce- 
chas,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Tops  of  Sage,  Bafil,  Rofe- 
mary.  Mint,  Marjoram,  of  common  Bay-berries,  Peny- 
royal.  Shavings  of  Gentian,  Elder-flowers,  White  and 
Red  Rofes,  Ground-pine,  Germander,  Calamint,  Baum, 
Origanum,  and  Feverfew,  each  two  Handfuls  ;  of  Figs, 
Dates,  Bitter  Almonds,  Pine-nut  Kernels,  and  Raifins  of 
the  Sun,  each  fix  Ounces ;  of  Virgin  Honey,  one  Pound; 
of  the  fined  Sugar,  one  Pound  ;  and  grated  Mufk,  one 
Dram.  When  thefe  Ingredients  are  cut  and  bruifed,  let 
them  be  put  into  fifteen  Pounds  of  the  bed  Canary  Wine 
to  infufe  for  ten  or  twelve  Days ;  then  diftil  in  Balneo 
Marias. 

This  Water  is  efleemed  of  uncommon  Efficacy  in  Arthritic 
Diforders  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines.  The  Dofe  is  half  an 
Ounce,  to  be  taken  with  a  little  Sugar  or  Crumb  of  Bread  ;  it 
maybe  repeated  atPleafure.  It  is  alfo  ufed  externally  for  remove- 
ing  arthritic  Pains  of  the  Joints  ;  and  the  Method  of  applying 
it  is,  to  make  it  very  warm,  and  then  embrocate  the  Part  affedl- 
ed  with  it. 

From  Musgrave. 

Whild  the  Arthritic  Matter  is  depofited  upon  the  Extremities, 
particularly  the  Joints,  and  remains  there  without  any  Danger 
of  returning.  Nature  is  purfuing  her  Purpofe,  and  defending 
herfelf  from  the  Danger  (he  would  be  in  from  a  Retrocelfion 
of  the  Gout,  and  its  fixing  upon  any  Part  of  the  Trunk. 

Thefe  anomalous  Symptoms  of  the  Gout,  when  they  appear 
before  the  Patient  has  had  a  Fit  regularly,  are  very  difficult  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  other  Difeafes,  which  the  Part  where  it 
fixes,  is  fubje£t  to.  And  therefore  Mufgrave  fays,  ’tis  im- 
poflible  to  know  anomalous  Symptoms  of  the  Gout,  without  a 
previous  Fit. 

The  Arthritis  Vaga  is  attended  with  Pain,  and  fometimes 
with  a  white  Swelling,  like  an  CEdema. 

Thofe  who  have  the  regular  Gout,  have  feldom,  unlefs  by 
Accident,  any  other  great  Diforder. 

T  he  anomalous  Gout  vifits  mod  frequently  the  Stomach  and 
Intedines;  whence  arife  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  bad  Digedion, 
Vomiting,  Colic,  Dyfentery,  Diarrhoea,  and  fometimes  Ar¬ 
thritic  AbfcefTes. 

Sometimes  it  feizes  the  Head,  and  caufcs  a  Cephalalgia,  Ver¬ 
tigo,  or  Apoplexy  ;  and  fometimes  feizlng  the  Nerves,  caufes 
a  Pal  fy. 

It  often  fixes  upon  the  Organs  of  Refpiration,  and  caufes 
an  Adhma,  Cough,  Plaemoptoe,  and  Phthifis. 

Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  Shape  of  an  Angina. 

At  fome  times  it  feizes  the  Gums,  and  is  called  Dentium 
Podagra ,  improperly. 


At  other  times  it  feizes  upon  the  Kidneys,  and  caufes  the 
Stone,  Dyfury,  and  Strangury. 

No  Part  of  the  Body  is  free  from  it. 

The  natural  or  acquired  Weakncfs  of  any  of  the  Vifcera, 
or  internal  Parts,  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Gout’s  fixing  upon 
them. 

Whatever  repels  the  Gout  from  the  Extremities,  as  Cata- 
plafms,  Plaiders,  &c.  caufes  it  to  fix  upon  the  Vifcera.  ‘ 

The  Symptoms  of  the  Anomalous  Gout  differ  exceedingly, 
as  they  happen  to  fix  upon  different  Parts,  caufing  in  Appear¬ 
ance  different  Didempers. 

They  alfo  differ,  as  the  Matter  is  fometimes  purely  gouty, 
and  fometimes  has  with  it  a  Mixture  of  fome  other  Didemper, 
as  Scrophula,  Scurvy,  or  the  like. 

The  Anomalous  Gout  is  driven  into  the  Extremities  from 
fome  Parts  much  more  eafily  than  from  others.  From  the  Fauces 
it  removes  without  much!  rouble,  and  aimed  of  its  own  Accord. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  removed  from  the  Nerves  with  the  utmod 
Difficulty. 

Too  tight  Shoes  are  fometimes  the  Caufe  of  the  Gout’s 
leaving  the  Extremities,  and  fixing  on  the  Vifcera. 

Thofe  things  which  evacuate  the  gouty  Matter,  tho’  fome¬ 
times  abfolutely  neceflary,  yet  feldom  cure  the  Didemper,  but 
are  even  prejudicial  when  improperly  ufed.  But  the  Cure  of 
the  Didemper  can  be  no  otherwife  completed,  than  by  an  Ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Gout  into  the  Extremities. 

Thofe  Medicines  which  expel  the  gouty  Matter,  and  drive 
it  upon  the  Extremities,  are  taken  from  the  Claffes  of  Cardiacs 
and  Diaphoretics,  amongd  which  are  the  following  ; 

Powders  of  Zedoary,  Contrayerva,  Gentian,  Virginian 
Snake- root,  Gaf coign’s  Powder,  the  Pulvis  Purpureus  of  Bates , 
Goa  Stone,  Contrayerva  Stone,  Species  Diambras,  Confe&io 
Tibetans ;  the  Pulvis  Alexipharmacus,  and  Pulvis  Stomachicus 
Amarus,  of  Fuller  ;  the  Pulvis  Bezoarticus  of  Willis',  the  Pul¬ 
vis  Ruber  Exonienfis;  the  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and 
others  of  the  fame  Kind. 

Venice  Treacle,  Mithridate,  the  Ele&uarium  de  Ovo. 

Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  either  Ample  or  fuccinated  ;  Spirits  of 
human  Blood,  of  Urine,  of  Silk,  and  Sal  Volatile  Ole- 
ofum. 

Amongd  Wines,  the  mod  effe&ual  are  French  White- wine. 
Champaign,  Mofel,  Rhenifh,  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Portu- 
guefe  Wines,  to  which  may  be  added  fubacid  Cyder. 

As  gouty  Patients  are  generally  forbid  the  Ufe  of  fome  of 
thefe  Wines,  it  may  feem  extraordinary  to  fuch,  that  Muf¬ 
grave  (hould  recommend  them.  But  it  mud  be  confidered, 
that  they  are  directed  to  abdain  from  fuch  Wines,  becaufe  they 
promote  Fits  of  the  Gout  ;  with  which  View  Mufgrave  recom¬ 
mends  them,  in  order  to  render  an  anomalous  Gout  regular  in 
the  Extremities. 

But  of  all  Remedies,  Mufgrave  thinks  nothing  fo  powerful 
as  Steel,  the  bed  Preparation  of  which  is,  the  Alcohol  Mortis 
above  deferibed. 

If,  after  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines  for  four  or  five  Days, 
no  Pain  is  perceived  in  the  Extremities,  we  mud  then  proceed 
to  fuch  external  Applications,  as  invite  the  arthritic  Matter 
downwards.  Therefore  apply  to  the  Part,  which  ufed  to  be 
pained  in  Fits  of  the  Gout ,  a  Plaider  of  Gum  Caranna,  or 
that  called  Oxycroceum  ;  or  the  Cephalic  Plaider,  with  one  half, 
a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  Burgundy  Pitch. 

Urtication  (ivhipping  with  Nettles)  is  of  Ufe,  which  was 
much  pradtifed  by  the  Antients  ;  as  alfo  extremely  hot  Baths, 
and  the  Skins  of  Animals  jud  taken  off,  and  Oil  Cafe. 

In  Cafes  of  extreme  Danger,  where  the  Strength  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient  can  bear  it,  fuch  a  Phcenigmus  as  the  following  may  be 
of  great  Ufe; 

Take  of  old  Barm,  two  Parts  ;  of  Mudard-feed,  Horfe- 
radifh,  Garlick,  the  Tops  of  Rue,  and  Pigeons-dung,  of 
each  equal  Parts  ;  beat  up  thefe  to  the  Confidence  o(  a 
Cataplafm,  with  Iharp  White-wine  Vinegar. 

Part  of  this  is  to  be  applied,  as  hot  as  the  Patient  can  bear 
it,  and  the  Part  mud  be  covered  with  Flanels,  or  the  Cata- 
plafms  may  be  fpread  on  Flanels,  and  applied,  renewing  it 
when  it  grows  cold,  till  it  caufes  a  Tumor.  Mean  time,  it  the 
Patient  is  low,  or  faint,  through  Excefs  of  Pain,  he  (hould 
have  a  Cardiac  Julap,  or  a  Glafs  of  generous  Wine,  which  is 
much  better.  When  a  Tumor  is  formed,  an  Epiipadic  muff: 
be  applied  to  let  out  the  contain’d  Matter,  led  otherwife  it  (hould 
return  into  the  Blood. 

When  there  is  no  Neceffity  for  immediate  Help,  and  the 
Patient  is  weak,  tender,  or  impatient  of  Pain,  a  common  Epi- 
fpadic  (hould  be  applied  to  the  Legs,  or  Cubit,  according  as  the 
Gout  ufed  to  verge  towards  the  upper  or  lower  I  aits  ;  and,  Un¬ 
being  taken  off  twelve  or  eighteen  Hours  after,  the  following 
Plaider  mud  be  applied  to  continue  the  Running  : 


Take 
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Take  of  Hog’s  Lard  two  Drams  and  an  half ;  of  Melilot 
Plaifter,  a  Dram  and  an  half  ;  Powder  of  Cantharides,  a 
Dram. 

By  this  means  the  Running  {hould  be  continu’d  fix,  eight,  or 
ten  Days,  according  to  the  Circumftances  of  the  Cafe. 

Either  of  thefe  Proceedings  generally  relieves  the  Gout  in  a 
few  Days.  Mean  time  the  Matter  difcharg’d  is  fo  fait,  that 
it  makes  the  adjacent  Parts  itch,  and  fometimes  inflames  them. 
When  this  Ichor  is  evacuated,  the  Symptoms  generally  are 
relieved,  and  the  Patient  gets  hearty,  and  recovers  his  Appe¬ 
tite  and  Spirits,  and  for  fome  time  is  free  from  another  Fit  of 
the  Gout. 

Mufgrave  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  moil  dangerous  thing  a 
Perfon  long  affl  idled  w-ith  the  Gout,  and  us’d  to  a  free  Way 
of  living,  can  attempt,  is  to  endeavour  to  conquer  it  by  Abs¬ 
tinence. 

Of  the  Gout  in  the  Stomach. 

As  the  primigenial  Gout  is  often  caufed  by  Indigeftion,  and 
Weaknefs  of  the  Stomach,  fo  no  Part  is  fo  often,  or  fo  much, 
affli&ed  with  the  anomalous  Gout. 

This  Facility  to  receive  and  retain  the  Gout,  is  often  owing 
to  a  connate  Imbecillity  ;  and  fometimes  to  a  Weaknefs  con¬ 
tracted  from  too  much  Venery,  Grief,  Fear,  or  any  other 
relaxing  Paflion  of  the  Mind,  by  which  Imbecillity  the  Stomach 
becomes  more  liable  to  receive,  and  lefs  capable  to  repel,  the 
arthritic  Matter. 

But  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  the  Gout  is  invited  into 
the  Stomach  by  crude,  acid,  bilious,  or  fome  other  vicious 
Juices  contain’d  therein,  which  ftimulate  the  Coats  thereof; 
and  this  happens  juft  for  the  fame  Reafons  that  Sinapifms  and 
Epifpaftics  invite  it  to  the  Extremities. 

Sometimes  external  repelling  Cataplafms  or  Plaifters,  apply ’d 
injudicioufly  to  the  Extremities,  are  the  Caufe  of  the  Gout’s 
fixing  in  the  Stomach.  External  Cold  has  the  fame  EfteCf, 
either  frem  the  Air  or  Baths. 

When  the  Gout  has  been  for  fome  time  regular,  and  the 
Patient  has  had  many  Acceffions  and  Receffions  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities  at  Intervals,  we  often  fee  the  Fit  fhorten’d,  or  broken 
off,  unexpectedly,  by  means  of  Cold,  repelling  Plaifters,  Ca¬ 
taplafms,  or  Unguents  ;  or  elfe  by  a  Debauch,  overloading 
the  Stomach,  or  fome  Error  in  point  of  Diet ;  or  elfe  the  In¬ 
terval  has  been  longer  than  ufual,  and  the  Paroxyfm  has  been 
deferred  longer  than  was  confiftent  with  Health. 

This  Interruption  or  Intermiffion  of  the  Gout  is  often  fol¬ 
low’d  by  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  loathing  of  Food  ;  to  which 
afterward  a  Weight  in  the  Breaft  is  joined,  and  then  Erudi¬ 
tions,  Vomiting,  and  Heart-burn.  To  thefe  frequently  are 
join’d  an  Oppreffion  of  the  Inteftines,  with  Pain,  Conftridion, 
and  fometimes  Heat  ;  an  interrupted  and  ftreight  Refpiration  ; 
frequent  Ofcitation,  (  Yawning )  Head-ach,  Vertigo,  and 
fometimes  Dejedednefs  ;  frequent  and  fudden  Dimnefs  of  Sight, 
Palenefs  of  the  jFace,  and,  after  fome  time,  an  univerfal  Im¬ 
becillity  and  Leannefs. 

Thefe  Symptoms,  perhaps,  never  appear  all  at  the  fame 
time,  in  the  fame  Perfon,  but  frequently  a  great  many  of 
them. 

From  the  Time  that  thefe  internal  Symptoms  appear,  there 
is  little  or  no  Gout  in  the  Extremities.  The  Patient,  who  be¬ 
fore  was  confin’d  to  his  Bed,  can  now  get  up  and  walk  about 
with  great  Eafe.  Mean  time,  the  internal  Complaints  grow 
daily  worfe  and  worfe ;  and  the  Patient,  worn  out  with  want 
of  Food,  Languors,  and  Pain,  after  fome  Months  miferably 
fpent,  dies,  unlefs  the  Weather  changing  from  immoderately 
cold,  to  warm  and  mild,  or  proper  Medicines,  reftore  a  regu¬ 
lar  Fit  of  the  Gout. 

This  Gout  in  the  Stomach  afflids  old  People  raoft  frequent¬ 
ly  ;  however,  young  People  often  have  it,  probably,  from 
their  Carelefnefs  and  Licentioufnefs  in  point  of  Diet,  becaufe 
thefe  generally  fall  into  it,  immediately  after  an  Error  in 
either  Eating  or  Drinking. 

Tho’  this  Diftemper  happens  at  any  time  of  the  Year,  yet 
’tis  moft  frequent  in  Autumn,  which  may  be  owing,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  Fruits  eaten  at  that  Seafon,  and  lying  in  a  State  of 
Putrefaction  in  the  Inteftinal  Tube. 

Sometimes  thefe  Symptoms  will  happen,  without  any  Caufe 
fo  evident  as  is  above  fpecify’d  ;  fometimes  with  a  regular  Fit  • 
and  fometimes  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  its  Interruption. 

Sometimes  old  People,  now  grown  fober  and  abftemious,  but 
who  have  drank  hard,  and  lived  freely  in  their  Youth,  are  fub- 
jed  to  Hypochondriacal  Diforders,  which  are  fomewhat  like 
gouty  Symptoms,  as  perpetual  Languors,  Erudations,  Anxie¬ 
ties,  Dejedednefs,  fometimes  Pain,  and  other  Diforders  of  the 
Stomach.  Now,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  thefe  from 
the  Gout ,  we  are  to  weigh  the  Circumftances  attending,  as  the 
Manner  in  which  they  feize  the  Patient,  their  Vehemence,  and 
the  Intervals,  and  then  the  Cafe  will  be  pretty  plain. 

It  makes  no  Difference  in  thefe  Cafes,  whether  the  Gout 
eavmg  the  Inteftines,  goes  diredly  into  the  Stomach;  or  whether 


it  takes  a  round-about  Way,  feizing  firft  the  Fauces,  fome  con- 
tus  d  1  art,  or  any  other  Place  ;  nor  whether  it  immediately 
follows  the  fix’d  or  erratic  Gout. 

It  is  farther  obfervable,  that  fuch  as  have  an  hereditary  Gout 
are  more  fubjed  to  thefe  Diforders  than  others;  thofe  who  arc 
bom  of  old  Parents,  than  thofe  born  of  young  ones;  thofe 
who  have  a  badAppetite,  than  thofe  who  enjoy  a  good  one  ; 
thofe  who  have  a  languid,  cold  Gout,  than  thofe  who  have  a 
hot,  fharp,  and  painful  one. 

The  CUR  E. 

The  Curative  Indication  is  to  relieve,  as  foon  as  fafely 
may  be,  the  Stomach,  and  to  free  it  from  the  Gout :  And,  in 
order  to  this,  two  things  are  requifite  : 

firft,  To  remove  all  Impurities  from  the  Stomach,  which 
attiad  and  detain  the  Gout  in  its  Coats,  by  proper  Vomits  or 
Purges. 

1  Secondly,  After  this  is  done,  or  omitted,  if  not  neceffary,  to 
drive  the  Gout  from  the  Stomach  into  the  Extremities. 

If  a  Shortnefs,  or  Difficulty  in  Breathing,  a  Gravity  and  In¬ 
flation  of  the  Stomach,  and  particularly  an  EruCtation,  Naufea, 
or  Vomiting,  are  troublefome,  a  gentle,  but  effectual  Vomit 
will  be  neceffary  ;  provided  the  Patient  has  fufficient  Strength, 
and  there  are  no  Reafons  to  the  contrary. 

A  great  deal  of  Caution  is  neceffary  in  making  Choice  of  a 
proper  Emetic  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  thofe  which  are  too  lan¬ 
guid  to  operate  well,  are  trifling ;  and,  on  the  other,  thofe 
which  operate  with  too  much  Violence,  are  dangerous. 

for  fuch  as  vomit  eafily,  an  Infufion  of  green  Tea-leaves, 
or  the  Tops  of  Carduus  BenediCtus,  is  fufficient,  drank  fo  as  to 
vomit  four,  five,  or  fix  times,  and  in  the  Quantity  of  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  Pints  in  the  Whole,  if  the  Patient  can  bear 
it. 

Thofe  who  are  not  fufficiently  affeCted  by  this  fort  of  Vomit, 
Ihould  take  a  proper  Quantity  of  Salt  of  Vitriol  in  every;  every 
Other,  or  every  third  Pint  of  the  Infufion. 

Thofe  who  vomit  with  more  Difficulty,  fhould  take  Wine, 
or  Oxymel  of  Squills,  or  equal  Parts  of  both,  in  the  Quantity 
of  two  or  three  Ounces  together  ;  and,  half  an  Hour  after 
taking  it,  fhould  work  it  off  with  fome  fimple  or  bitter  Poffet- 
drink. 

But  thofe  who  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  drink  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Poffet-drink,  warm  Water,  or  fome  other  Liquid, 
fhould  never  take  any  officinal  Emetic  ;  for,  by  this  means, 
there  would  be  a  great  Quantity  of  Humours  invited  into  the 
Stomach,  and  none  difcharg’d  out  of  it,  which  would  injure 
the  Patient. 

Sometimes  neither  Poffet-drinks,  DecoCtions,  nor  any  other 
Medicines  of  this  Kind,  can  fafely  be  given  the  Patient,  be¬ 
caufe  they  give  him  violent  Gripes  and  Spafms,  efpecially  Hard- 
drinkers. 

The  Reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  becaufe  they  are  too  cold 
for  the  Stomach. 

In  this  Cafe  Mufgrave  fays  he  has  faved  many  Patients 
from  the  Jaws  of  Death,  by  giving  Quantities  of  Wine  as  an 
Emetic,  but  which  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  good  Cardiac. 

The  Matter  evacuated  by  Vomit  is  fometimes  bilious,  fome¬ 
times  crude,  efpecially  after  a  Debauch  of  Eating  or  Drink¬ 
ing. 

The  good  EffeCts  of  a  Vomit  appear  in  an  Amendment  of 
Refpiration,  and  a  Removal  of  the  Gravity  of  the  Breaft. 

And  fometimes  it  happens,  that  the  very  Efforts  of  Vomit¬ 
ing,  and  the  Agitation  of  the  Blood  caus’d  thereby,  drive  the 
Gout  from  the  Stomach,  and  it  immediately  fajls  on  the  Ex¬ 
tremities. 

An  Hour  after  the  Vomit,  efpecially  if  promoted  by  any  of 
the  Officinals,  a  Clyfter  fhould  be  adminifter’d,  in  order  to 
carry  the  Remains  of  it  out  of  the  Inteftines ;  and  at  Night  a 
Bolus,  with  Venice-treacle ,  and  the  Countefs  of  Kent’s  Pozvder , 
with  a  Draught  of  burnt  Wine,  fhould  be  exhibited.  After 
this,  let  the  Patient  take,  three  or  four  times  a  Day,  a  Draught 
of  bitter  Wine,  with  a  Scruple  or  half  a  Dram  of  the  Coun¬ 
tefs  of  Kent’s  Powder,  till  it  is  time  to  purge  him. 

After  one  Day’s  Interval  from  the  Vomit,  provided  the  Pa¬ 
tient  has  fufficient  Strength,  he  fhould  be  purged.  But  in  cafe 
of  too  great  Weaknefs,  this  fhould  be  deferr’d  a  little  ;  how¬ 
ever,  as  foon  as  poffible,  a  Purge  fhould  be  given,  fuch  a  one 
as  will  fufficiently  clear  the  Inteftines,  without  caufing  a  Hy- 
percatharfis  :  For  ’tis  a  certain  Rule,  that  the  Cure  of  this 
anomalous  Gout  is  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  if  ’tis  begun  by 
clearing  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines. 

Proper  Purges  on  this  Occafion  are, 

Tinftura  Sacra ,  in  the  Quantity  of  three  or  four  Ounces. 

Pill  Rudii ;  Dofe  half  a  Dram,  or  two  Scruples. 

Earl  of  Warwick’s  Pozvder  ;  Dofe  about  half  a  Dram. 

Manna  and  Salts  diffolved,  with  an  Addition  of  Daffy’% 
Elixir. 

If  the  Purge  does  not  operate  in  fix  Hours,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  a  Clyfter. 

At 
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At  Night,  let  the  Patient  take  fuch  a  Bolus  as  after  the 

Vomit,  .  _  . 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  after  even  fufficient  Vomiting 
and  Purging,  a  troublefome  Naufea  remains,  infomuch  that 
all  Medicines  are  thrown  off  the  Stomach,  as  foon  as  taken  by 
Vomit.  This  is  probably  caufed  by  the  Arthritic  Matter  lodg  d 
in  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  ex¬ 
hibit  about  ten  Drops  of  Liquid  Laudanum ,  in  two  Drams  of 
firong  Cinnamon  or  Wormwood-water,  or  Spirit  of  Mint, 
every  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth  Hour;  that  is,  in  fuch  a  Dole, 
and  at  fuch  Intervals,  as  will  flop  the  Vomiting,  and  give  the 
Stomach  Power  to  retain  the  Medicines  deftin’d  to  expel  the 
Gout,  which  fhould  be  given  in  the  Intervals  betwixt  the  Do- 
fes  of  Laudanum  :  For  Example,  if  the  Laudanum  is  given  at 
fix  and  twelve,  the  other  Medicines  fhould  be  adminifter’d  at 
three  and  nine.  As  foon  as  there  is  no  farther  Occafion  for 
the  Laudanum,  is  muft  be  omitted,  being  then  prejudicial. 

What  has  been  hitherto  faid  about  Evacuations,  muft  be  un- 
derftood  of  fuch  as  have  Occafion  for  both  Vomiting  and  Purg¬ 
ing,  and  Strength  fufficient  to  bear  it  :  But  when  there  is  no 
Occafion  for  it,  as  it  happens  when  this  anomalous  Gout  is 
brought  upon  the  Stomach  by  Grief,  or  when  there  is  a  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  Strength,  we  muft  begin  with  Medicines  that  drive 
the  Gout  from  the  Stomach,  omitting  thefe  Evacuations. 

Steel  has  a  peculiar  Excellence  in  driving  the  Gout  from 
the  Stomach. 

Muf grave  recommends  the  following  Forms  : 

Take  either  of  Gafcoign’s  Powder ,  or  the  Pulvis  Purpureus, 
or  Goa  Stone,  or  the  Pulvis  Ruber  Exonienfis ,  a  Scruple, 
or  half  a  Dram  ;  of  Virginian  Snake-root,  ten  Grains  ; 
Alcohol  Mortis ,  five  Grains.  Mix  and  make  a  Powder. 

Inftead  of  Virginia  Snake-root,  Gentian,  Zedoary,  or  Con - 
trayerva-root  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  or  a  larger  Quantity. 

Take  of  the  compound  Arum-powder,  and  Pulvis  Ruber 
Exonienfis,  each  a  Scruple  ;  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains. 
Make  a  Powder.  Or, 

Take  of  Species  Diambrae,  (or  Aromaticum  Rofatum )  and 
Gafcoign’s  Powder,  a  Scruple,  or  half  a  Dram  ;  Alcohol 
Martis,°  five  Grains.  Mix  and  make  a  Powder.  Or, 

Take  of  Ginger  candy’d  in  the  Indies ,  a  Scruple  (or  Pods 
cf  Pepper  "candy’ d,  fix  Grains)  ;  Pulvis  Purpureus,  a 
Scruple,  or  half  a  Dram  ;  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains ; 
Syrup  of  Wormwood,  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  make  a 
Bolus.  Or, 

Take  of  Species  Diambrae,  and  Lapis  Contrayerva,  in  Pow¬ 
der,  each  a  Scruple  ;  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains ;  Con¬ 
fection  of  Kermes,  enough  to  make  a  Bolus.  Or, 

Take  of  the  Species  call’d  Aromaticum  Rofatum,  (or  Dian- 
thos)  two  Scruples ;  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  ten 
Grains ;  Syrup  of  Cloves,  enough  to  make  a  Bolus.  Or, 

Take  of  the  Conferve  of  Roman  Wormwood  and  Gafcoign’s 
Powder,  each  a  Scruple  ;  Oil  of  Caraway-feeds,  one 
Drop  ;  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains ;  Syrup  of  Citron- 
peel,  enough  to  make  a  Bolus.  Or, 

Take  of  Venice  Treacle,  (or  Mithridate,  or  the  Elefiuarium 
Stomachicum  of  Fuller )  and  of  Gafcoign’s  Powder,  each  a 
Scruple  ;  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains  ;  Syrup  of  Mint, 
enough  to  make  a  Bolus.  Or, 

Take  of  Camphire,  five  Grains  ;  of  the  Powder  of  Contra¬ 
yerva- root,  fifteen  Grains  ;  of  the  ExtraCt  of  Rue,  a 
fufficient  Quantity.  Form  into  Pills.  Or, 

Take  of  the  Powder  of  Long-pepper  (or  of  theSpeci zsDiatriun 
Piperecon )  five  Grains  ;  Gentian  Powder,  half  a  Scruple  ; 
Myrrh,  five  Grains  ;  Extrad  of  the  leffer  Centaury,  a 
fufficient  Quantity.  Form  into  Pills.  Or, 

Take  of  the  Powder  of  Virginian  Snake-root,  one  Scruple  ; 
of  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains ;  of  Syrup  of  Oranges,  a 
fufficient  Quantity.  I  orm  into  Pills. 

With  every  Bolus,  or  Dofe  of  the  Powder  or  Pills,  a 
Draught  of  the  following  Julap  is  to  be  taken  : 

Take  of  the  Waters  of  Carduus,  Mint,  Alexiterial  Milk- 
water,  compound  Gentian-water,  compound  Wormwood- 
water,  or  ftrong  Cinnamon-water,  each  four  Ounces  ; 
prepar’d  Pearls,  two  Scruples  ;  Sugar,  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity.  Make  into  a  Julap. 

The  Chymical  Oils  incorporated  with  the  Julap,  by  means 
of  Sugary  render  it  much  more  efficacious  than  it  would  other- 
wife  be.  For  a  liquid  Form  I  recommend  the  following  In- 
fufions  :  j 

Take  of  Zedoary-root,  of  Gentian,  of  the  Tops  of  Roman 
Wormwood,  of  Agrimony,  or  Marfh- trefoil,  each  two 
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Drams  ;  Cochineal,  one  Scruple  ;  Orange-pill,  two 
Scruples.  Infufe  in  two  Pounds  of  Red  Port  Wine,  or 
Spanifh  Wine,  till  the  Wine  is  fufficiently  impregnated. 
Then  ftrain  off  for  Ufe.  The  Dofe  is  two  or  three 
Ounces. 

After  the  fame  manner  Infufions  may  be  prepar’d  from  other 
Aromatics,  as  the  Cortex  Winteranus,  Cubebs,  the  Seeds  of 
Cardamoms,  Anife,  Caraway,  fweet  Fennil,  and  Scurvy - 
grafs. 

Every  Draught  of  bitter  or  aromatic  Wine  fhould  have  ten 
Drops  of  Tindfure  of  Steel,  or  elfe  Alcohol  Martis  taken 
with  it. 

The  Poor  may  readily  have  an  Infufion  of  Garlick,  Saffron, 
Ginger  rafp’d,  with  the  Tops  of  Roman  Wormwood. 

It  femetimes  happens  that  the  Patient  cannot  take  Medicines 
in  any  folid  Form,  or  by  way  of  Infufion  ;  and  in  this  Cafe 
Spirit  of  Mint ,  Juniper,  or  Wormwood,  may  be  both  ufe- 
ful  and  ferviceable.  The  Aqua  Hifpanorum  Arthritica  is  much 
efteemed  by  fome,  the  Preparation  of  which  fee  above. 

After  fufficient  Purging,  Mufgrave  recommends  the  Ufe  of 
the  above  deferibed  Medicines,  or  the  like,  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  the  Morning,  about  Nine,  a  Draught  of  bitter  Wine. 

At  Three  in  the  Afternoon,  Pills  or  Powders. 

At  Nine  in  the  Evening,  a  Bolus,  efpecially  that  with  Ve¬ 
nice- treacle. 

At  Three  in  the  Morning,  Powder  or  Pills. 

The  Patient  muft  drink,  after  every  Dofe  of  each,  a  Draught 
of  Port  Wine,  or  of  fome  proper  Julap. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  in  two  or  three  Days,  by  the 
Ufe  of  thefe  Remedies  given  after  this  manner,  the  Gout  is 
driven  from  the  Stomach,  and  fixes  upon  the  Joints.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  not  done  without  a  long  Perfeverance  ;  and  fome- 
times  not  without  other  Remedies  call’d  in  to  our  Affiftance. 

If,  after  perfifting  in  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines  for  two 
Days,  no  Pain  or  Tumor  appears,  it  will  then  be  prudent  to 
apply  to  the  Part  where  the  Gout  ufed  formerly  to  fix,  the 
Cephalic  Plaifter,  with  equal  Parts  of  Burgundy  Pitch  ;  or  the 
Green  Cerate  ;  or  elfe  a  Blifter  to  each  Cubit  or  Leg,  to  in-, 
vite  the  Humour  downwards. 

If  thefe  external  and  internal  Remedies  are  not  fufficient, 
with  united  Forces,  to  remove  the  Gout  from  the  Stomach, 
the  Strength  of  one  or  both  muft  be  increafed,  and  other  Aids 
muft  be  called  in,  if  neceffary.  The  Dofe,  for  Example,  of 
the  Alcohol  Martis  muft  be  increafed  to  ten  Grains,  and  the 
Tin&ure  of  Steel  to  twenty  Drops. 

Moreover,  every  intermediate  Hour  betwixt  the  Dofes  of 
Medicines,  let  the  Patient  drink  a  Glafs  of  Port  Wine,  fo  as 
to  drink  two  or  three  Pints  in  twenty-four  Hours,  reckoning 
alfo  what  is  taken  with  the  Medicines.  But  this  is  principally 
ferviceable  to  thofe  who  have  ufed  themfelves  to  drink  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Wine,  and  cannot  well  do  without  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  drink  fuch  Quantities  of  Wine,  fhould 
take  fome  Drops  of  fuccinated  Spirit  of  Hartlhorn  in  a  proper 
Julap,  at  the  intermediate  Hours. 

Finally,  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines  and  Wine  fhould  be 
continued,  till  a  Heat  and  Orgafm  is  railed  in  the  Blood,  and 
the  Stomach  is  relieved,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  fome  great  Rea- 
fon  to  difeontinue  them  fooner. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  Force  of  the  internal  Applications 
fhould  be  increafed,  and  that  till  the  gouty  Humour  is  expell’d, 
and  a  Tumor  is  raifed  in  fome  external  Part,  proper  to  receive 
the  Gout.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Extremities  may  be  wrapp’d 
in  a  Sheep-fkin  juft  taken  off. 

But  nothing  anfwers  the  End  furer  or  fooner,  than  an  acrid 
and  ftimulating  Phaenigmus  apply’d  very  hot  to  a  proper  Part, 
and  renew’d  as  it  grows  cool,  whilft  the  Tumor  is  rifing. 

Thofe  who  are  too  nice  to  bear  the  Smell  of  a  Sheep-fkin, 
or  too  tender  to  bear  the  Pain  of  the  Phcenigmus,  may  ufe  a 
hot  Brick  or  Plate  of  Iron,  wrapt  up  in  Linen,  and  apply’d  to 
the  Part. 

During  the  whole  Courfe  of  this  Method,  the  Patient  fhould 
keep  in  Bed,  or  in  his  Chamber,  and  guard  particularly  againft 
Cold. 

Mean  time  let  the  Patient  eat  Panada,  Jelly  of  Hartlhorn,  or 
Chicken-broth,  or  fome  fuch  Food  which  is  thin  and  eafy  of 
Digeftion. 

If  the  Pain  thus  raifed  fhould  be  fo  intolerable  as  to  caufe 
a  Lipothymia,  fomething  of  the  Force  of  Medicines,  and  Iti- 

mulating  Applications,  may  be  abated. 

If  the  Fever  (hould  run  too  high,  the  Dofe  of  the  Cardiacs 
fhould  be  leffen’d,  or  they  fhould  be  entirely  omitted.  Let 
the  Patient  drink  as  much  wliite  Dcco&ion  as  he  pleafes,  to 

temperate  his  Heat.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

As  foon  as  a  fufficient  Orgafm  is  excited  in  the  Blood,  the 
gouty  Matter  generally  fixes  where  the  external  Applications 
invite  it,  upon  the  Extremities ;  infomuch,  that  fometnnes  in 
an  Hour’s  Time  after  the  Application  of  the  Phcenigmus,  a 

Tumor  will  appear.  '  Mcan 
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Mean  time,  fuch  a  Fomentation  as  the  following  fnould 
be  apply M  to  tl1e  Abdomen  twice  or  three  times  a  Day,  by 
means  of  flanel  Stuphs. 

Take  of  the  Tops  of  common  Wormwood,  Mint,  Red 
Rofe- leaves,  and  Chamomile-flowers,  each  half  an  Ounce  ; 
of  Anife  and  Caraway-feeds,  each  two  Drams  ;  Powder 
of  Cinnamon,  Cubebs,  and  Cloves,  each  one  Scruple  ; 
common  Spirit  of  Wine,  half  a  Pound  ;  of  Red  Port 
Wine,  one  Pint  and  an  half.  Let  them  macerate  for 
three  or  four  Hours  in  a  well-ftopt  Glafs  plac’d  in  Balnea 
Maria.  Let  the  {train’d  Liquor  be  apply’d  as  hot  as 
poffible.  Or,  let  fuch  a  Plaifter  as  this  be  worn  con- 
ftantly  on  the  Abdomen.  > 

Take  of  Japan  Earth,  Balfam  of  Chili  or  Peru,  each  half  a 
Dram  ;  Gum  Galbanum,  a  Dram  ;  Burgundy  Pitch, 
two  Drams  ;  of  the  Magifterial  Stomach-plaifter,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  of  Chymical  Oil  of  Cinnamon  and  Nutmegs, 
each  two  Drops. 

Thefe  Applications  are  of  moft  Ufe  after  Purging,  and  that 
in  tbofe  Conftitutions  which  are  enervated  with  Age,  or  the 
Diftemper  :  However,  the  Phyfician  is  to  take  care,  left,  in 
fanguine  and  robuft  People,  thefe  Applications  do  not  rather 
invite  the  Gout  to  the  Part,  than  defend  againft  it. 

As  foon  as  a  confiderable  Tumor  is  rais’d,  Mufgrave  advifes  a 
Blifter  to  be  laid  on  the  Part,  to  evacuate  the  Humour,  left  it 
fhould  return  into  the  Blood.  Thefe  fometimes  difeharge  a  vaft 
Quantity,  and  continue  running  a  great  while,  inflaming  the 
Skin,  and  caufing  an  Itching  j  infomuch  that  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  the  arthritic Poifon  is  difeharg’d  with  theSerum. 

As  foon  as  ever  the  Tumor  and  Pain  are  fufficiently  raifed,' 
the  Dofe  of  the  Medicines  is  to  be  decreafed,  and  not  given 
fo  often. 

But  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  by  reafon  of  the  Inclemency  of 
the  Air,  or  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Seafon,  or  fome  Error  in  Eat¬ 
ing  or  Drinking,  the  Gout  fhould  leave  the  Extremities,  and 
return  to  the  Stomach,  which  is  often  the  Cafe,  the  Caufe  of 
the  Relapfe  muft  be  diligently  inquir’d  into,  and  immediately 
removed. 

If  frefh  Crudities  are  collected  in  the  Stomach,  they  muft  be 
evacuated  by  a  lenient,  and  very  gentle  Purge. 

If  the  Skin  is  contra&ed  by  Cold,  it  muft  be  relax’d  by  ex¬ 
ternal  Warmth,  and  warm  Cloathing.  In  both  thefe  Cafes,  in¬ 
ternal  Medicines  muft  be  plentifully  adminifter’d. 

Podagragogue  Medicines  are  requir’d  fo  ftrong,  and  in  fo 
great  Quantities,  in  no  Cafe,  as  in  a  Relapfe,  or  where  the 
Body  is  loaded  with  Crudities,  which  cannot  be  purged  off" 
by  reafon  of  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Patient,  or  the  long  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  Difeafe.  In  thefe  Cafes,  the  Medicines  fhould 
be  compofed  of  Steel,  Ginger,  and  Pepper,  and  full  of  volatile 
Salts ;  and  fhould  be  taken  in  much  greater  Quantities,  than 
above  dire&ed  ;  and  even  then  they  will  fometimes  fail  us,  and 
■  the  Patient  will  die  fometimes  unexpectedly,  complaining  all 
the  while  of  an  inexplicable  Depreftion  of  Spirits,  and  Coldneis 
ef  the  Stomach.  Sometimes,  in  the  Irregularities  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  Gout,  it  is  fufHcient  to  reduce  the  Gout  to  the  Inter- 
nodes  :  And  fometimes  ’tis  even  fufHcient  to  free  the  Sto¬ 
mach  from  the  gouty  Matter,  tho’  it  is  only  reforb’d  and  re¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Blood.  But  in  the  Irregularities  cf  the  fix'd  Gout, 
the  moft  deftrable  Method  is  to  have  the  Gout  fix’d  upon  the 
Extremities. 

fit  is  entertaining  to  obferve,  that  as  the  Pain,  Tumor,  and 
Symptoms  of  a  regular  Gout  appear  and  increafe,  the  Pain  of 
the  Stomach, Naufea,  Cardialgia,  and  other  Symptoms,  difappear; 
to  which  fucceed  Hunger,  good  Digeftion,  a  healthful  Luftre 
of  the  Eyes,  and  other  Signs  of  returning  Health. 

'  In  order  to  guard  againft  thefe  irregular  Fits,  the  Ufe  of  the 
Steel-waters  is  very  good,  drank  properly,  and  for  a  long 
time  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  fuch  Stomachics  as  caufe  Hun¬ 
ger  and  Digeftion  ;  particularly  the  Conferves  of  Roman  Worm¬ 
wood,  Red  Rofes ,  or  Hips  ;  the  compound  Powder  of  Arum  ; 
Salt  of  Steel,  and  Ens  Veneris.  Mean  time,  Care  muft  be 
taken  to  avoid  Indigeftions,  Cold,  and  all  evident  Caufes  of 
thefe  Irregularities. 

It  is  alfo  ufeful  to  have  an  Ift'ue  in  the  Arm,  or  below  the 
Knee,  according  as  the  Gout  is  more  fubjeCI  to  fix  on  the 
Hands  or  Feet. 

Mufgrave  obferves,  that  AfFeCtiojis  of  the  Mind  will  fome¬ 
times  make  the  Gout  recede  from  the  Extremities,  and  fix 
upon  the  Stomach,  and  gives  a  Cafe  to  this  Purpofe. 

He  alfo  gives  fome  Cafes,  which  prove  that  cold  Weather 
and  Froft  will  fometimes  prevent  the  Gout  from  falling  on 
the  Extremities,  efpecially  in  old  People  j  or  make  it  recede. 

The  ArthrPtic  Colic. 

The  Arthritic  Colic  is  very  frequent,  and  extrtemely  pain- 
tul,  and  has  its  Seat  in  the  whole  inteftinal  Tube  from  the  Sto¬ 
mach  to  the  Anus,  tho’  not  in  every  Part  at  the  fame  time  ; 
vol.  I.  * 
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and  it  often  happens,  that  the  Stomach  fuffers  at  the  fame 
time. 

Both  the  fixed  and  wandering  Gout,  the  regular  and  irregu- 
,  Pr‘mogenial  and  fymptomatic,  fometimes  appear  in 

the  Shape  of  the  Colic  :  But  principally  that  kind  of  fympto¬ 
matic Gout,  which  begins  originally  with  the  Colic  ;  for  the  Seat 
of  this  is  fomewhat  ambiguous,  fixing  alternately  on  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  and  Inteftines.  This  very  often  feizes  upon  old  and 
infirm  People,  and  fometimes  affedts  thofe  of  Athletic  Confti- 
W^°  ^aVC  not  Pa^ec*  the  M^idian  of  Life. 

1  Jen  a  Perfon  has  been  for  a  long  time  ufed  to  have  regu¬ 
ar  hits  of  the  Gout  at  Intervals,  and  now  grows  old,  Nature 
begins  to  leave  off  thefe  Paroxyfms,  and  gives  no  Fit  at  all,  or 
veryfeldom,  or  elfe  little  and  fhort  ones,  either  thro’  XVeak- 
ne  s,  or  fome  other  Caufe,  which  muft  diligently  be  inquir’d 
into.  And  then  an  Evil  of  another  Kind,  either  l'ooner  or  later, 
generally  feizes  upon  the  internal  Parts. 

t  "rir*V  Patient  Perceives  an  univerfal  Indifpofition,  and 
Lois  of  Appetite,  and  frequently  a  Naufea  and  Pain  in  the  In- 
teltines,  which  is  ufually  fixed  to  fome  one  Point  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen  generally  about  the  Navel.  Another  Symptom  is  an 

U?AP/C  L  Heavinefs  of  Breaft,  as  if  it  was  prefs’d  by 

a  Weight.  This  happens  to  moft  of  thofe  that  are  afflicted 
with  the  Colic,  and  is  extremely  troublefome. 

hefe  two  Symptoms,  Pain  in  the  Abdomen,  and  Oppref- 
non  of  the  Breaft,  may  be  efteemed  the  primary,  Symptoms. 

.  he  fecondary  are,  a  Diftention  of  the  Prsecordia,  Murmur- 
mgs  m  the  Inteftines,  Erudtations,  Vomiting  of  Matter  gene¬ 
rally  biliofe,  and  Coftivenefs.  To  thefe  are  to  be  join’d  fome 
others,  which  happen  only  fympatheticaily,  as  Languor  of  the 
Eyes,  Dejection  of  the  Spirits,  Want 'of  Sleep,  Indolence, 
Anxiety  j  and  if  the  Diftemper  continues  long,  a  ^Veakncfs, 
and  Emaciation  of  the  whole  Body. 

This  often,  tho’  not  always,  begins  in  Autumn,  and,  with¬ 
out  proper  Relief,  miferably  alHi^s  the  Patient  all  Winter 
following.  For  from  the  firft  feizing  of  the  Inteftines,  he  an- 
guifhes  and  is  oppreffed  with  Wind,  Uneafinefs,  and  Pain 
lies  awake  all  Night,  and  laments  himfelf  all  Dav,  till  at  Eft’ 
depriv’d  of  Sleep,  Food,  and  all  the  Refrefhments  of  Life’ 
weary’d  with  perpetual  Strainings,  to  vomit,  enervated  and 
worn  out  with  Pain,  and  extremely  emaciated,  Death,  foOfier 
or  later,  frees  him  from  his  Torments. 

It  feems  to  be  very  plain,  that  the  gouty  Matter  is  the  Caufe 
of  all  thefe  Diforders.  But  thefe  Symptoms,  particularly  the 
aforefaid  Pain  in  the  Belly,  and  Heavinefs  of  the  Breaft,  ive  a 
great  Light  into  the  Cafe  ;  yet  as  thefe  are  not  fo  peculiar  to 
the  gouty  Colic,  but  that  they  fometimes  appear  in  Colics  of  an¬ 
other  Kind,  we  muft  take  the  Diagnoftic  from  the  preceding 
Diftemper,  that  is,  the  Regular  Gout:  We  muft  therefore  ob¬ 
ferve,  if  the  Patient  has  lately  had  a  Fit,  whether  it  has  fud- 
denly  remitted,  or  gone  off" ;  and  whether  the  Colic  imme¬ 
diately  follow’d  this  Intermiflion.  And  fror  thefe  Circum- 
ftances  we  may  eafily  judge  of  the  Nature  of  ti.  Colic. 

The  external  Caufes  of  the  Colic  are  Cold,  too  tight  Shoes 
or  any  fort  of  Ligatures,  repellent  Plaifters,  Unguents,  or  Ca- 
taplafms. 

The  internal  Caufes  are,  a  natural  Imbecillity  of  the  Intef¬ 
tines  ;  an  Accumulation  of  Impurities  in  the  Vifcera,  which 
being  difeharged  from  the  Liver,  Pancreas,  and  other  Glands 
that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Inteftines,  invite  the  gouty  Hu¬ 
mour  to  thofe  Parts  by  their  Stimulus,  juft  in  the  fame  manner 
as  ftimulating  Applications  do  to  the  Feet.  And  Crudities  from 
the  Stomach  adt  in  juft  the  fame  manner.  But  no  Impurities 
are  more  frequent  here  than  thofe  which  are  bilious,  as  the  Stools, 
and  what  is  thrown  up  by  Vomit,  evidently  {hew.  Amongft 
the  internal  Caufes,  may  alfo  be  reckon’d  the  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing  improper  Things  ;  as  Fruit,  too  fharp  Cyder  taken  in 
large  Quantities,  or  any  other  Error  in  point  of  Aliment,  efpe¬ 
cially  thofe  that  are  of  a  cold  Nature. 

This  Arthritic  Colic  is  often  fatal,  and  always  dangerous.  If 
the  Heavinefs  in  the  Breaft,  and  Pain  in  the  Inteftines,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  pungent,  continue  long,  ’tis  a  bad  Sign,  and  the 
Patient  generally  grows  gradually  worle  and  worfe,  till  he  dies. 

There  is  feldom  any  Safety  till  the  Gout  is  expell’d  into  the 
Extremities,  and  even  then,  not  in  every  Cafe,  nor  alwap. 
For  tho’  the  Gout  gives  Pain  in  the  Joints,  yet,  if  the  Mafs  of 
Humours  remain  within,  the  Hopes  we  have  from  this  Pain  are 
very  precarious ;  for  the  Gout  is  frequently  invited  thereby  into 
the  Inteftines  again,  and  deftroys  the  Patient. 

But  if  the  Pain  of  the  Inteftines,  Qpprefiion  of  the  Breaft, 
and  Coftivenefs,  entirely  vanifh,  and  at  the  fame  time  Pain 
appears  in  the  Extremities,  it  gives  a  much  better  Profpedh 

But  if  the  Pains  of  the  internal  Parts  entirely  ceafe,  the  Ap¬ 
petite  returns,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Pain  of  the  Inteftines 
is  confiderable,  the  Patient  in  all  Probability  is  out  of  all 
Danger. 

In  regard  to  the  Cure,  forafmuch  as  a  bilious  Fever  fome¬ 
times  accompanies  this  Diforder,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
Fever  and  its  Symptoms,  as  Thirft,  Heat,  Velocity  of  the 
Pulfe,  &V. 
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Therefore,  if  Occafion  requires,  the  firft  Step  wc  take  fhould 
be  to  bleed  the  Patient,  but  very  fparingly,  and  only  juft  fo 
much  as  will  prevent  the  Inflammation,  left,  by  taking  away 
too  much,  we  at  the  fame  time  take  away  all  Poflibility  of  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Gout. 

Then,  in  cafe  the  Stomach  is  loaded  with  Crudities,  the 
Patient  fhould  vomit,  by  means  of  Tea,  or  an  Infufion  of  Car- 
duus  Eenedi&us ;  for  it  may  not  be  advifeable  to  give  any 
ftronger  Emetic. 

The  Day  after  the  Vomit,  the  Patient  fhould  be  purged,  if 
his  Strength  will  permit  it,  or  elfe  two  Days  after,  with  Ex- 
traCtum  Rudii,  and  Refin  of  Jalap,  to  which  may  be  added, 
Mercurius  dulcis  ;  or  with  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  Elixir  Sa- 
lutis  ;  or,  if  the  Fever  is  confiderable,  with  a  Solution  of 
Manna,  and  purging  Salts,  in  Barley-water  ;  or  by  any  other 
proper  Purge.  But  no  Paregoric  muft  be  given  at  Night  after 
it,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  a  Hypercatharfis,  left  it  fhould  put  a  Stop 
to  the  Eruption  of  the  Gout  upon  the  Extremities. 

Purging  is  here  of  the  utmoft  Importance ;  for  without  it, 
and  that  too  fufEciently,  the  Cure  will  be  extremely  perplex’d  ; 
and  therefore  Purging  muft  be  repeated,  till  the  End  of  clearing 
the  Inteftines  is  anfwer’d. 

Mean  time,  on  the  Days  betwixt  purging,  the  Patient  muft 
take  the  Te/iaceous  Powder ,  if  the  Inteftines  abound  with  an 
Acid  ;  but  if  they  abound  with  Bile,  a  bitter  Alterative  Infu- 
iion  is  preferable. 

This  Work  being  finifh’d,  which  is  half  the  Cure,  we  are 
then  to  endeavour  at  the  Expulfion  of  the  Gout,  and  not 
fooner. 

To  this  End,  befides  the  Remedies  mention’d  above  for  this 
Purpofe,  there  are  fome  others,  which  have  always  been 
efteem’d  good  for  the  Colic  ;  and  Aromatics  too  are  here  good  ; 
and,  with  thefe,  thofe  above-mention’d  may  be  very  properly 
join’d. 

What  is  here  meant,  are  thefe  following : 

Powder  of  Zedoary-root. 

Compound  Powder  of  Arum-root. 

The  Pulvis  Aurantiorum  Compofitus,  and  7  pup  y 

Pulvis  Bezoardicus,  )  * 

Species  Diatrffn  Pipere®n. 

Simple  Species  of  Calamint. 

Species  Diambrae,  and  Dianthus* 

EleCtuarium  e  Baccis  Lauri. 

Mithridate. 

Ginger,  candied  in  the  Indies ,  and  its  Syrup. 

The  Chymical  Oils  of  Juniper,  Cumin,  Caraway,  fweet 
Fennel,  Anife,  and  fuch-like  Carminatives  and  Aromatics. 

Amongft  Wines,  the  ftrong  Spanijh  and  Portuguefe  red 
Wines,  either  alone,  or  impregnated  with  Bitters,  have  the 
Preference. 

Prepar’d  in  this  manner,  we  are  to  attempt  removing  the 
Gout  in  the  following  manner,  and  endeavour  to  throw  it  upon 
the  Extremities. 

The  Patient  muft  be  put  to  Bed,  and  muft  take  a  Powder, 
Bolus,  or  Dofe  of  Pills,  made  after  fome  of  the  following 
Forms : 

Take  Gafcoign’s  Powder,  a  Scruple  or  half  a  Dram  ;  Alco¬ 
hol  Martis,  five  Grains  :  Mix  and  make  a  Powder.  Or, 

Take  of  the  Powder  of  Zedoary,  half  a  Scruple  ;  Species  of 
Calamint,  or  Diambra ,  one  Scruple  ;  Alcohol  Martis, 
five  Grains  :  Reduce  to  a  Powder. 

The  Forms  of  proper  Bolufes  are  thefe  following : 

Take  of  the  Eledtuary  of  Bay-berries,  or  of  Mithridate,  of 
the  compound  Powder  of  Crabs-claws,  each  one  Scruple, 
or  one  Scruple  and  an  half ;  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains  j 
Syrup  of  Oranges,  a  fufficient  Quantity :  Make  into  a 
Bolus.  Or, 

Take  of  Ginger,  candied  in  the  Indies ,  compound  Powder 
of  Arum-root,  each  one  Scruple,  or  one  Scruple  and 
an  half ;  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains  ;  Syrup  of  Nutmegs, 
a  fufficient  Quantity  :  Make  into  a  Bolus.  Or, 

Take  of  candied  Nutmegs,  and  Species  Diambrae,  each  one 
Scruple  ;  Alcohol  Martis,  five  Grains  ;  Chymical  Oil  of 
Juniper,  one  Drop  ;  Confedlion  of  Kermes,  without  Per¬ 
fumes,  a  fufficient  Quantity :  Make  into  a  Bolus, 

Or,  the  following  Pills  may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  the  Species,  with  the  three  Peppers,  and  Powder  of 
Virginian  Snake-root,  each  half  a  Scruple  ;  Alcohol  Mar¬ 
tis,  five  Grains;  Extradt  of  Rue,  a  fufficient  Quantity: 
Form  into  Pills. 

After  each  Dofe  of  thefe  Medicines  the  Patient  is  to  drink  a 
Glafs  of  Spanijh  Wine,  or  red  Port  j  ora  Draught  of  fome  of 
the  following  Julaps : 

:  Take  of  Carduus  and  Mint-waters,  of  Alexiterial  Milk- 
water,  and  compound  Chamomile-water,  each  three 


Ounces ;  Spirit  of  Juniper,  half  an  Ounce,  or  a  whole 
Ounce  ;  prepar’d  Pearls,  half  a  Dram  ;  the  fineft  Sugar,  a 
fufficient  Quantity  :  Make  into  a  Julap.  Or, 

Take  of  Alexiterial  Milk-water,  twelve  Ounces  ;  Brunfwic 
Mum*  four  Ounces;  prepar’d  Pearls,  half  a  Dram;  and 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Sugar :  Make  into  a  Julap. 

If  the  Patient  likes  a  liquid  Form  better  than  any  other,  let 
him  have  a  Draught  of  the  following  Infufion,  with  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Steel : 

Take  of  Zedoary-root,  Galangals,  fweet  Flag;  and  Tops 
of  Roman  Wormwood,  each  two  Drams ;  Juniper-ber¬ 
ries,  and  Englijb  Saffron,  each  one  Dram :  Infufe  in  two 
Pounds  of  Spanijh  Wine,  till  the  Liquor  is  fufficiently  im¬ 
pregnated  ;  then  let  the  Infufion  be  ftrain’d  off. 

Take  three  Ounces  of  this  Infufion,  and  five  Grains  of  Al¬ 
cohol  Martis,  for  a  Draught :  Let  it  be  fhaken  before  the 
Patient  drinks  it. 

Let  the  Patient  take  fome  one  of  thefe  Medicines  every  four, 
five,  or  fix  Hours ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  the  Intervals,  be¬ 
twixt  each  Dofe,  let  him  drink  a  Glals  of  one  of  the  above- 
mention’d,  or  fome  other  generous  Wine,  in  as  large  a  Quan¬ 
tity  as  he  can  with  Safety. 

This  Rule  is  to  be  obferv’d  in  regard  to  his  Medicines,  that 
they  muft  be  taken  in  fuch  a  Dofe,  and  repeated  fo  often,  as  is 
fufficient  to  remove  the  Gout  to  the  Extremities,  without 
raffing  any  greater  Degree  of  Fever,  or  any  greater  Orgafm  in 
the  Blood,  than  what  is  fufficient  for  this  Purpofe. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  after  Vomiting  and  Purging, 
the  Gout  difeharges  itfelf  upon  the  Extremities,  and  becomes 
regular,  efpecially  in  robuft  Conftitutions  ;  and  then  nothing 
remains  farther  to  be  done,  but  to  take  care,  that  it  difeharges 
all  its  Fury  there,  and  that  it  remains  where  it  is. 

But  as  many  Difficulties  often  occur,  before  the  gouty  Mat¬ 
ter  can  be  brought  to  fix  upon  the  Extremities,  it  is  neceffary 
to  point  them  out. 

Sometimes,  then,  the  Inteftines  are  fo  contracted  with 
Spafms,  that  very  ftrong  purging  Medicines  will  have  no  Effect, 
nor  in  the  leaft  purge  the  Patient :  In  this  Cafe,  a  Fomentation 
muft  be  apply’d  to  the  Abdomen,  which  muft  be  occafionally 
repeated ; 

Take  of  the  Tops  of  Southernwood,  and  Mugwort,  each  an 
Ounce ;  of  the  Roots  of  round  Birthwort,  and  Chamomile- 
flowers,  each  two  Ounces  ;  of  Bay-berries,  an  Ounce  ;  of 
the  Seeds  of  Caraway,  and  fweet  Fennel,  each  half  an 
Ounce  :  Boil  in  ten  Pints  of  Spring-water  to  five  ;  and  to 
the  ftrain’d  Liquor  add  camphorated  Spirits  of  Wine,  aPint. 
Make  a  Fomentation,  to  be  apply’d,  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
endur’d,  to  the  Region  of  the  Belly. 

After  each  Fomentation,  let  the  following  Liniment  be 
rubb’d  in : 

Take  of  Soldiers  Ointment,  two  Ounces ;  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine  or  Tar,  and  Chymical  Oil  of  Rhodium ,  each  fix 
Drops :  Make  into  a  Liniment. 

Inftead  of  ufing  this,  the  whole  Belly  may  be  anointed  with 
the  Galbanetum  Paracelfi ,  deferib’d  in  Riverius  from  Cratoy 
Cap.  de  Colica,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of  Gum  Elemi,  Hedera,  Galbanum,  Oil  of  Bays, 
each  equal  Parts:  Diftil  in  a  Retort  by  a  Sand-heat;  let 
the  Water  which  comes  over  firft,  the  clear  Oil,  and  the 
thick  Oil  which  comes  over  laft,  of  the  Confiftence  of 
Honey,  be  kept  feparate;  the  laft  of  which  is  to  be 
ufed. 

It  fometimes  happens,  efpecially  in  tender  Conftitutions, 
that,  after  purging,  confiderable  lpafmodic  Contractions,  and 
a  great  deal  of  Pain,  will  ftill  remain,  which  is  fometimes  con¬ 
tinual,  and  fometimes  intermittent.  Thefe  muft  be  cur’d 
partly  by  the  above  deferib’d  Fomentations  and  Liniment,  and 
partly  by  the  following  Clyfter  : 

Take  of  Canary  Wine,  half  a  Pound;  EleCtuary  of  Bay- 
berries,  half  an  Ounce.  This  Clyfter  is  to  be  retain  d  as 
long  as  poffible. 

Sometimes  the  Inteftines  are  fo  weak,  that  they  will  not 
bear  Steel,  but  immediately  throw  off  that,  together  with 
whatever  other  Medicines  are  join’d  with  it,  by  Stool.  In  luch 
a  Cafe,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  give  the  other  Medicines  with¬ 
out  the  Steel.  ... 

Sometimes  not  only  Steel,  but  even  teftaccous  Powders,  will 

run  off  by  Stool.  When  this  happens,  the  Diarrhoea  mult  be 

ftopp  d ; 
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flopp’d',  for  there  is  no  Hope  of  the  regular  Gout  whilft  that 
continues :  And  therefore  we  muft,  upon  this  Occafion,  call 
jn  to  our  Aififtance  Japan  Earth,  Chalk,  Dragon’s-blood, 
fa  nice  Treacle,  Eledtuary  of  Bay-berries,  and  the  abovc-men- 
tion’d  Species  taken  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  alfo  the 
Chymical  Oils,  in  order  to  put  a  Stop  to  it. 

As  foon  as  a  Medicine  is  found  out  which  will  agree  with  the 
Patient’s  Stomach,  he  muft  continue  theUfe  of  it  for  two  or 
three  Days ;  and  it,  in  that  Time,  there  is  no  Appearance  of 
the  Gout  in  the  Extremities,  we  muft  call  to  our  Aftiftance 
flimulating  Plaifters,  Cerats,  or  Cataplafms  :  And  even  after  the 
Gout  appears  in  the  Extremities,  it  will  be  convenient  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  internal  Medicines  till  it  is  entirely  fix’d  there,  and 
has  quite  left  the  Inteftines.  And  when  this  Point  is  gain’d, 
we  fhould  ftill  continue  the  Medicines,  either  in  half  the  former 
Dofe,  cr  elfe  repeated  half  as  often,  for  four,  fix,  or  eight 
Days  ;  that  is,  till  we  have  Reafon  to  believe  the  Inteftines  out 
of  Danger  from  any  Revifit  from  the  Gout. 

Mean  time,  ’tis  very  agreeable  to  obferve,  that  as  foon  as 
the  Gout  is  once  fix’d  upon  the  Extremities,  all  the  Complaints 
of  the  Inteftines  fuddenly  vanifh,  and  a  certain  Sprightlinefs 
returns  to  the  Eyes,  and  appears  in  the  Countenance  j  as  does 
alfo  a  good  Appetite,  and  due  Digeftion. 

During  this  whole  Courfe  the  Patient  fliould  have  a  moft 
exadt  Diet  preferib’d  him. 

Panada,  Jelly  of  ITartfhorn,  of  Ivory,  Bifcuit,  Chicken- 
broth,  are  very  proper  j  but  Wine  is  particularly  ul'eful,  either 
by  itfelf,  or  mix’d  with  the  White  Decodtion. 

But  very  great  things  may  be  expedted  from  a  plentiful  Ufe 
of  Wine,  in  the  Cafes  of  fuch  as  have  been  much  ufed  to  it. 
But  the  very  beft  Sort  is  red  Port,  of  which  the  Patient  may 
be  allow’d  to  drink  from  half  a  Pint  to  a  Quart  in  a  Day  and  a 
Night,  as  Occafion  requires.  Mean  time,  if  there  is  any  con- 
fiderable  Coftivenefs,  which  is  very  common,  the  Patient  fhould, 
every  other  Day,  have  a  lubricating  Clyfter,  either  of  Oils,  or 
Mutton-broths.  It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fometimes,  tho’  the 
Inteftines  are  entirely  deliver’d  from  the  Gout,  and  it  is  driven 
into  the  Extremities,  the  Belly  is  inflated  with  Wind,  and  is 
ftill  full  of  Pain,  fo  as  to  make  the  Patient  almoft  out  of  Hopes 
of  a  Recovery.  But  as  this  is  only  owing  to  a  Flatus,  (Wind) 
and  the  Weaknefs  which  the  Diftemper  has  left,  it  may  be 
generally  cur’d  by  this  Clyfter,  continued  every  Day,  or  every 
other  Day. 

In  this  Cafe  alfo  the  bitter  Infufton,  and  fuch  fort  of  Sto¬ 
machics  as  increafe  the  Appetite,  and  mend  Digeftion,  are  very 
ufeful. 

In  order  to  prevent  Returns  of  this  Diforder,  the  Patient 
muft  eat  fparingly,  and  do  all  he  can  to  promote  Digeftion. 
He  muft  frequently  take  fome  gentle  Purge  which  is  ftomachic, 
and  muft  ufe  other  ftomachic  and  gently  reftringent  Medi¬ 
cines. 

The  Mineral  Waters,  both  purging  and  diuretic,  have  been 
of  fignal  Service  to  many  ;  and  many  others  have  found  great 
Benefit  by. taking,  twice  or  three  times  a  Year,  either  th Alford 
Waters ,  purging  Salts ,  or  Tartarian  Laxans ,  diflolved  in  Bar- 
Jey-water.  Some  have  found  Relief  by  mixing  the  purging 
'  yvith  the  diuretic  Waters.  The  Bath  Waters  have  long  been 
efteem’d  good  againft  the  Colic,  and  are  particularly  ufeful  in 
this  Species  of  it.  In  the  Intervals  betwixt  the- Ufe  of  the  diu¬ 
retic  Water,  fome  proper  Alteratives  are  to  be  taken ;  as,  at 
ten  in  the  Morning,  a  Draught  of  a  bitter  Infufion,  made  with 
white  Port ;  as  alio  every  Day,  after  Dinner,  fome  Spoonfuls 
of  the  fame  Wine  alone.  At  five  in  the  Afternoon  a  Dram  of 
the  following  Eledtuary,  with  any  convenient  Vehicle,  will  be 
proper : 


Take  of  the  Conferve  of  Hips,  or  of  red  Rofes,  pafs’d  thro’ 
a  Sieroe,  Roman  Wormwood,  Ginger  candied  in  the  In - 
dies ,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Salt  of  Steel,  four  Scruples  ; 
Syrup  of  Ginger,  one  Ounce  and  a  half ;  Chymical  Oil  of 
Cinnamon,  five  Drops  :  Make  into  an  Eledtuary.  Or, 

Take  of  Hedychroi  Troches,  and  Conferve  of  Orange-peel, 
each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Salt  of  Steel,  one  Dram  ;  Species 
Diambrae,  one  Dram  ;  Alcohol  Martis,  three  Drams  ; 
Syrup  of  Wormwood,  a  fufficient  Quantity :  Make  into 
an  Eledtuary. 


But  forafmuch  as  this  Colic  generally  takes  it  Rife  from  ex¬ 
ternal  Cold,  we  are  to  guard  againft  it  by  warm  Cloathing,  and 
avoiding  the  Inclemencies  of  the  Air. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  People  of  an  advanced  Age,  who  have 
once  had  this  Diftemper,  and  have  been  hinder’d,  either  by 
their  Bufinefs  or  Pleafures,  from  preventing  a  Return,  have 
feldom  fail’d  to  pay  for  this  Negledt,  either  with  their 
Health  or  Life. 


Muf grave,  in  Confirmation  of  his  Dodlrine,  very  juftly 
quotes  a  Paflage  of  Hippocrates ,  from  the  fixth  Book  of  Epide¬ 
mics,  ,4*  It  runs  thus,  »  to  iVTi&v  Wi  xpQ&erudf 
70,  fiv  'wd  <r»Tw  iTritrovmi^’  A 


certain  Perfon ,  having  a  Pain  in  his  Intejlines,  on  the  Right  Side , 
being  feiz’d  with  the  Gout ,  became  better  ;  but  when  he  was 
cured  of  this ,  he  relapfed  into  his  former  Pain,  and  ?rcu> 
worfe. 

Phis  Hippocrates  repeats  at  the  latter  End  of  his  Trcatife 
oritt  yy^uv. 

MuJ'grave  might  alfo  have  taken  Notice,  in  Confirmation  of 
his  Pradtice,  that  Hippocrates ,  in  the  fecond  Book  of  Epidemics, 
diredts,  when  there  is  a  f  ight  Ileus ,  (e/AeaJ  that  is ,  Pain  in  the 
Aco«,  the  Patient  mujl  drink  a  reafonable  Quantity  of  unmix'  d. 
Wine ,  till  he  falls  afeep ,  or  perceives  a  Pain  in  his  Legs. 

If  ^there  is  a  thick  white  Cruft  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Blood, 
after  tis  drawn  away,  it  abundantly  confirms  this  Colic  to  be 
Arthritic  ;  becaufe  in  the  genuine  Colic  it  is  not  ufually  fo. 

However ,  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  Intejlines ,  which  is  often 
mijlak.cn  for  the  Colic,  the  Blood  generally  appears  fizy. 

In  Hijlory  3.  MuJ'grave  gives  an  Account  of  an  old  gouty 
and  paralytic  Gentleman,  who,  upon  a  Supprefiion  of  a  Dif- 
charge  of  the  Saliva,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  confider- 
able,  and  a  Cefl'ation  of  the  Gout,  and  Swelling  of  the  Feet, 
which  had  for  many  Years  been  very  great,  had  this  Colic  ;  but 
upon  purging,  and  taking  Goddard’s  Drops ,  and  Alcohol  Martis , 
the  Gout,  Salivation,  and  Swelling  of  the  Feet,  return’d,  and 
he  was  cured  of  the  Colic. 

The  Purge  he  took  was  Calomel,  with  Refin  of  Jalap,  and 
Extra  A  um  Rudii. 

Hijl.  8.  he  tells  us  of  a  Gentleman  who  was  afflidted  with 
the  Gout  for  twenty  Years,  who,  every  Autumn  that  he  mifs’d 
having  the  Gout,  had  an  Epiphora,  which  difeharged  an  acrid 
and  pungent  Serum  from  the  Eyes,  for  fix  or  eight  Weeks. 

An  Arthritic  Diarrhoea. 

If  a  Perfon,  long  ufed  to  the  Gout ,  in  the  midft  of  his  Fit, 
falls  into  a  Diarrhoea,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Pain  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Swelling  decreafe,  and  foon  entirely  vanifh,  ’tis  very  evi¬ 
dent,  that  this  Diarrhoea  is  Arthritic. 

It  alfo  frequently  happens,  that  before  the  Patient  feels  Pain 
in  the  Joints,  the  Diarrhoea  diverts  the  gouty  Humours  from  the 
Extremities,  where  it  would  otherwife  fall,  and  carries  it  off 
by  the  Inteftines. 

This  Diarrhoea,  which  anticipates  the  Fit  of  the  Gout,  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  to  be  falutary.  Health  and  Vigour  returning  after 
it ;  but  this  happens  only  in  good  Conftitutions,  where  the 
Fibres  are  robuft,  and  the  Spirits  firm. 

But  the  Cafes  where  this  Diarrhoea  is  moft  frequent  are,  when 
either  a  Purge  has  been  given,  or  elfe  when  the  Inteftines  are 
loaded  with  Crudities,  which  ftimulate,  and  find  a  Paflage  for 
themfelves,  together  with  the  gouty  Matter. 

The  Event  of  this  Diarrhoea  is  extremely  uncertain  ;  for  if  it 
flops  in  time,  and  is  not  excefilve,  it  very  often  proves  of  Ufe, 
as  it  carries  off  th z  gouty  Matter  by  a  Way  that  is  fafe  enough, 
tho’  not  the  moft  common  ;  and  it  has  this  Advantage  attend- 
ing  it,  that  the  Paroxyfm  does  not  return  of  a  long  time  after 
it. 

But  in  thofe  whofe  Vifcera  are  debilitated  by  Debauchery, 
fo  as  to  render  Nature  incapable  of  moderating  the  Crifis,  it 
fometimes  becomes  fo  exceffive  as  to  deftroy  the  Patient. 

In  this  Diarrhoea  nothing  is  more  foolifh  nor  dangerous, 
than  to  do  too  much  ;  for  an  officious  Diligence  difturbs  Nature, 
and  interrupts  her  in  the  Work  Ihe  has  begun,  when  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  her  to  herfelf,  and  permit  that  to  be  difeharged, 
which,  if  retain’d,  would  do  Mifchief. 

But  if  the  Diarrhoea  becomes  too  exceffive,  and  is  too  great 
for  the  Patient’s  Strength,  it  muft  be  moderated  by  Aftringents, 
and  the  Strength  muft  be  kept  up  by  Cardiacs. 

But  whether  the  Diarrhoea  flops  of  its  own  Accord,  or  is 
flopp’d  by  Medicines,  after  fome  time  the  Relidts  are  to  be 
purg’d  off  by  the  Purging  Waters,  with  an  Addition  of  Tar- 
tarum  Laxans ,  or  Manna,  if  the  Cafe  requires  fuch  Addi¬ 
tion. 

If  this  Diarrhoea  fhould  happen  from  taking  a  Purge,  Medi¬ 
cine  in  this  Cafe,  as  in  the  former,  is  unneceflary,  we  having 
only  to  guard  againft  an  Hyper catharfls. 

But  in  cafe  this  Diarrhoea  arifes  from  Crudities,  which  is,  of 
all,  the  moft  dangerous  Cafe,  it  muft  be  treated  in  a  different 
manner.  Here  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Stomach  is 
loaded,  and  then  a  Vomit  of  Tea,  or  Carduus,  may  be  proper. 
After  which,  or  without  one,  a  gentle  Purge  fhould  be  given  : 
And  then  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Reftringents,  and  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  will  moderate  the  Diarrhoea.  Let  the  Patient  take, 
every  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth  Hour,  a  Bolus  of 

Diafcordium,  Species  of  the  Confection  of  Hyacinth,  aftrin- 

gent  Crocus  of  Mars,  Japan  Earth,  and  Syrup  of  Rofes. 

After  which  let  him  drink  a  Draught  of  the  Cretaceous 

Julap. 

Let  the  Patient  have  alfo  a  Clyfter  of  Canary  Wine,  Jelly  of 
Starch,  or  Diafcordium. 

Left 
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Let  the  Kelly  alfo  be  frequently  fomented  with  a  DecoCtion 
of  the  Roots  of  Biftort,  Tormentil,  and  Balauftines,  made 
in  ftrong  Beer. 

Let  his  Drink  be  theWhitc  DccoCtion,  or  an  Infufion  of  red 
Rofes,  and  fometimes  fome  red  Wine  burnt. 

If  the  Pulfe  will  permit.  Opiates  are  of  excellent  Ufe,  as  a 
few  Drops  of  Laudanum,  or  about  a  Grain  of  Opium,  with 
half  a  Dram  or  two  Scruples  of  P enice  Treacle. 

If  there  Ihould  be  any  Danger  of  the  Diarrhoea  running  into 
a  Dyfentery,  let  the  following  Emulfion  be  taken  : 

Take  of  calcin’d  Hartfhorn,  half  an  Ounce  ;  Gum  Arabic , 
and  Tragacanth,  each  two  Drams  :  Boil  in  three  Pounds 
of  Rice-water,  of  the  third  DecoCtion,  till  they  are 
reduced  to  two.  Let  the  {train’d  Liquor  be  pour’d  upon 
decorticated  fweet  Almonds,  and  white  Poppy-feeds, 
during  the  Time  they  are  bruifing :  Then  (train  the  Liquor 
a  fecond  time,  and  give  it  an  aromatic  Flavour  with  Itrong 
Cinnamon-water  :  Then  edulcorate  it  with  Sugar. 

When  the  Patient  is  much  reduc’d  by  the  Diarrhoea,  Vomit¬ 
ing  and  Purging  mult  be  omitted ;  and  Cardiacs  and  Aftringents 
only  mult  be  ufed. 

But  to  whatever  Caufe  this  Arthritic  Diarrhoea  owes  its  Ori¬ 
gin,  the  beft  and  molt  pleafant  prophylactic  Cure  is  that  by  the 
Steel-waters,  to  which  fome  Preparation  of  Steel  fhould  be 
added  ;  and,  amongft  all  the  Preparations  of  Steel,  the  Alcohol 
Martis  is  the  beft. 

In  his  fixth  Hijlory ,  Mufgrave  mentions  frequent  OLitation 
as  a  Fore-runner  of  a  gouty  Diarrhoea,  in  a  certain  l  <  rfon  he 
mentions. 

Jn  Arthritic  Dysentery. 

An  Arthritic  Dyfentery  principally  feizes  upon  thofe  who 
have  a  thin  Habit  of  Body,  and  particularly  weak  Inteftines, 
and  are  ufed  to  the  Gout. 

An  Arthritic  Colic  generally  precedes  this  Diftemper,  and 
■when  the  Fibres  of  the  Inteftines  are  weaken’d  by  frequent  Fits 
of  it,  and  either  fome  external  Caufe  forces  the  gouty  Humour 
inward,  or  fome  internal  Caufe  invites  it  thither,  it  falls  with 
Fury  on  the  Inteftines,  by  the  Cceliac  and  Mefenteric  Arte¬ 
ries. 

Hence  arifes  a  gnawing  and  eroding  Pain,  with  a  quick  Pulfe, 
and  a  fmall  Fever.  If,  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  any  Gout  in 
the  Extremities,  it  immediately  vanifhes,  and  all  flies  to  the 
Inteftines  ;  and  there,  breaking  the  diftended  Arteries,  the  ex- 
travafated  Blood  is  pour’d  into  the  Inteftines ;  and  is  thence 
thrown  out  by  the  Anus,  and  fometimes  by  the  Mouth,  in  the 
Quantity  of  a  Pint,  and  fometimes  two.  Great  Languors 
immediately  fucceed  this,  and  Lofs  of  Strength  ;  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  grow  cold,  the  Patient  falls  into  frequent  Deliquia,  and  his 
Life  is  in  imminent  Danger. 

The  Pain  is  eafed  by  this  Evacuation ;  and  if  the  Patient 
can  fuftain  the  Violence  of  the  Fit,  he  grows  eafy,  and  is  for 
fome  time  free  from  any  Fit  of  the  Gout :  For  after  the  gouty 
Matter  has  been  in  this  manner  difeharg’d,  a  new  Fit  cannot 
happen,  till  new  Matter  is  form’d  in  the  Blood. 

This  Diftemper  is  not  always  content  with  one  Vifit,  but 
oftentimes  returns,  and  exaCtly  refembles  the  Gout  in  regard  to 
its  Periods  ;  and  fometimes  the  firft  time,  fometimes  at  its  Re¬ 
turn,  leaves  an  Ulcer  or  Abfcefs  in  the  Inteftines. 

The  Patient  muft  reft  either  in  Bed,  or  in  a  Chair,  whilft 
the  Paroxyfm  lafts,  left  the  Motion  Ihould  exagitate  the  Blood, 
and  increafe  the  Flux. 

Mean  time,  it  may  be  of  vaft  Prejudice  to  give  Cardiacs  in 
Quantities  large  enough  to  inflame  the  Blood,  and  by  that  means 
increafe  the  Diforder.  They  muft  therefore  be  carefully  given, 
and  only  in  fuch  Proportion  as  is  fuflkient  to  fupport  the  Spirits, 
and  keep  off  a  Deliquium. 

In  cafe  the  Difcharge  becomes  too  confiderable  to  be  eafily 
fupported,  it  muft  be  flopp’d  by  Laudanum :  And  therefore 
fome  Laudanum  Ihould  be  held  upon  the  Tongue,  and  in  the 
Mouth  ;  and  muft  be  continued  in  this  manner  till  the  Flux 
ceafes ;  for  if  it  goes  into  the  Stomach,  it  will  immediately  be 
return’d  by  Vomit. 

Our  Author  has  often  found  the  White  DecoCtion  of  great 
Service  :  It  muft  be  taken  in  fmall  Quantities,  and  often  ;  and 
the  Patient  muft  take  nothing  elfe  for  fome  time,  either  of 
Food  or  Medicine. 

As  Care  muft  be  ufed,  on  one  hand,  that  the  Inteftines  are 
not  too  much  open  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  they  muft  not  be  con¬ 
tracted  ;  and  il  the  latter  happens,  they  muft  be  gently  relax’d. 
It  muft  be  remember’d,  that  this  Dyfentery  is  critical,  and  that 
therefore  an  Error,  on  either  Side,  is  attended  with  Inconve- 
niencies,  fo  that  a  Medium  is  beft  ;  and  this  Mediocrity  muft 
be  difeover  d  and  obtain  d  by  having  a  proper  Regard  to  the 
Patient’s  Strength. 

It  often  happens,  that  after  the  Gout  is  expell’d  by  thefe 
bloody  Stools,  all  is  eafy  and  quiet;  but  in  cafe  it  happens 
other  wife,  and  the  Dyfentery  continues,  it  is  proper  to  give 


fuch  Remedies  as  will  Hop  it,  and  contra#  the  Wound  of  tfe 
Inteftines.  As, 

TinCture  of  Japan  Earth,  dropp’d  into  theWhite  Deco£lion, 
or  into  fome  vulnerary  DecoCtion  ;  or  the  Balfam  of  Luca - 
telluSy  with  Olibanum,  Maftich,  Dragon’s-blood,  and 
the  aftringent  Crocus  of  Mars ;  or  with  the  true  Bole,  in 
the  Form  of  Pills ;  or  with  Conferve  of  Hips,  or  red 
Rofes,  pafs’d  thro’  a  Sierce,  the  Species  of  the  Confection 
of  Hyacinth,  with  Syrup  of  dry’d  Rofes,  in  the  Form  of 
a  Bolus,  to  be  taken  in  the  fame  Vehicle. 

Let  the  Abdomen  be  fomented  with  Stuphs  wrung  ofit  of  & 
reftringent  DecoCtion,  with  an  Addition  of  red  Wine. 

If  the  Vein,  from  whence  the  Blood  is  difeharg’d,  happens  to 
be  near  the  Anus,  a  Clyfter  of  the  Jelly  of  Starch,  or  fome 
fuch  gluilh  Medicine,  Ihould  be  injeCled,  and  retained  for  a 
long  time.  Mean  time  all  Acids  are  to  be  avoided  as  perni¬ 
cious,  by  reafon  of  their  Stimulus. 

Let  the  Patient’s  Diet  be  Jelly  of  Hartfhorn,  or  Ivory,  or 
Calves  Feet,  poach’d  Eggs,  Rice  boiled  in  Milk,  orCremorof 
Rice;  and  fuch  fort  of  things  which  nourilh,  incraflate,  and 
agglutinate  Wounds. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  Cure  of  this  Arthritic  Dy¬ 
fentery  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  common  Dyfentery ; 
for  the  latter  requires  repeated  Purging,  whereas  the  former 
feldom  admits  of  any  purging  Medicines  at  all. 

The  Tunbridge ,  Bampton ,  or  fuch  fort  of  chalybeate  Waters, 
are  the  beft  Medicines  that  can  be  ufed  in  order  to  guard  againft 
a  Return,  efpecially  if  fome  Preparation  of  Steel,  with  Re- 
ftringents,  are  taken  at  the  fame  time. 

I nHi/l.  i.  Mufgrave  tells  us,  he  directed  aSheepfkin,  juft 
taken  off,  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Feet,  in  order  to  invite  the  Gout 
thither. 

In  Hijl.  2.  he  gives  an  Inftance  of  his  directing  Venice  Tur¬ 
pentine,  with  Powder  of  Marlhmallows,  in  a  Bolus,  twice  a 
Day,  in  order  to  heal  the  Wound  in  the  Inteftines,  which  the 
Dyfentery  had  made,  or  rather  the  Gout. 

Arthritic  or  gouty  Abscesses  of  the  Inte¬ 
stines,  fee  under  the  Article  AbsCessus. 

Arthritic  Melancholy. 

This  fort  of  Melancholy  affeCts  thofe  People  moll,  who  are 
of  foft,  tender,  and  delicate  Conftitutions,  who  are  naturally 
timorous,  or  who  from  any  other  Caufe  have  been  inclined  to 
Melancholy  from  their  Infancy.  Thefe,  whilft  they  have  re¬ 
gular  Fits  of  the  Gout  in  the  Extremities,  are,  during  the  In¬ 
tervals,  very  chearful  and  well ;  but  when  the  Paroxyfms  either 
altogether  ceafe,  or  are  infufficient  to  carry  off  the  gouty  Mat¬ 
ter,  but  particularly  when  the  Gout  feizes  upon  the  Stomach 
and  Inteftines,  the  Appetite  and  Digeftion  begin  to  be  deprav’d. 
Then  the  Patient  is  troubled  with  Hypochondriac  Wind, 
Murmurings  in  the  Inteftines,  Diftention  of  the  Praecordia,  and 
fometimes  an  almoft  continual  Pain  of  the  Inteftines.  Hence, 
by  the  Confent  of  Parts,  the  Brain  and  nervous  Syftem  is 
affeCted,  and  the  Patient  becomes  melancholy.  Nothing  can 
be  more  miferable  than  the  State  of  thefe  unfortunate  People  ; 
for  they  neither  fleep  nor  eat,  and  are  fo  dejeCted,  as  to  be 
even  weary  of  their  Lives,  and  will  not  fo  much  as  hope  to  be 
ever  in  a  better  State. 

No  Species  of  the  anomalous  Gout  is  more  chronical  than 
this,  nor  fcarce  any  more  frequent.  It  generally  begins  about 
the  forty-fifth  or  fiftieth  Year,  and  feldom  leaves  the  Patient 
entirely,  unlefs  Medicine  effectually  interpofes  ;  but  returns  at 
Intervals,  and  thofe  often  very  Ihort  ones.  However,  when 
the  Gout  is  worfe,  this  Melancholy  is  better,  and  vice  verfa. 

Mufgrave  diftinguilhes  between  the  Melancholia  Arthritica , 
and  the  Arthritis  Melancholica  ;  the  former  being,  according  to 
him,  a  Gout  terminating  in  Melancholy ;  the  latter,  Melan¬ 
choly  terminating  in  the  Gout.  The  Cure  is  to  begin  with  un¬ 
loading  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  of  the  Mafs  of  undigefted 
Humours  contained  therein,  by  a  Vomit,  if  neceflary,  and 
Purges  of  the  milder  Sort,  as  Tea  and  Carduus  Poflet-drink  for 
a  Vomit ;  as  Rhubarb,  the  Tartar  Pills  of  Bontius ,  the  Sto¬ 
machic  Pills  with  the  Gums,  or  fomething  of  this  Rind,  for  a 
Purge. 

The  Evening  after  the  Operation  of  the  Purge,  a  Cardiac 
muft  be  given  inftead  of  a  Paregoric  ;  and  afterwards,  when  we 
come  to  Alteratives,  they  mult  be  given  in  a  Quantity  fuffi- 
cient  to  expel  the  Gout  from  the  external  Parts  into  the  Extre¬ 
mities.  .  . 

In  order  to  prevent  a  Relapfe,  the  Diuretic  Waters 
mult  be  drank  regularly  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  if  the 
Gout  does  not  return  regularly  at  Spring  or  Autumn,  or  both, 
fpontaneoufly.  Fits  muft  be  procured  by  Medicines  proper  lor 
that  Purpofe.  Mean  time  the  Patient  muft  be  extremely  regu¬ 
lar  in  point  of  Diet ;  a  gentle  Purge  muft  all'o  be  frequently 
given,  in  order  to  carry  off  any  undigefted  Remains  of  the  Ali¬ 
ment.  Mufgrave  recommends  the  following,  which  he  c  s 
Pilulie  Melancholic*.  . 
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Take  of  tbc  Pills  of  Macrus ,  (in  the  old  London  Difpenfa- 
iory)  and  of  the  Stomachic  Pills,  with  the  Gums,  each 
one  Dram  and  an  half ;  of  the  Pills  of  Rudius,  one  Dram  ; 
Refm  of  Jalap,  half  a  Dram  ;  Chymical  Oil  of  Cinna¬ 
mon,  ten  Drops  ;  Balfam  of  Peru,  a  fufficient  Quantity  : 
Form  into  a  Pill. 

The  Dofe  is  half  a  Dram,  to  be  taken  every  Morning  once 
a  Month  ;  or  inftead  of  thefe,  the  Laxative  Tartar  and  Manna, 
each  in  the  Quantity  of  half  an  Ounce  or  an  Ounce,  diffolvfcd 
in  a  Quart  of  any  purging  Water,  may  be  taken. 

A  Paregoric  muft  be  given  at  Night  after  each  of  thefe  Dofes, 
taken  by  way  of  Prevention. 

Nothing  is  more  ferviceable  in  this  Cafe  than  Exercife,  par¬ 
ticularly  Riding. 

N.  B.  The  Cafes  which  Mufgrave  relates  are  worth  ob- 
ferving,  in  one  of  which,  in  order  to  clear  the  Head,  he  re¬ 
commends  the  following  Snuff :  • 

Take  of  the  Stalks  of  Tobacco,  one  Dram  ;  Tops  of  Mar¬ 
joram,  Rofemary,  and  Sage,  each  half  a  Dram  ;  Root  of 
white  Hellebore,  one  Scruple  ;  Mufk,  two  Grains  :  Of 
all  thefe  dry’d  make  a  Powder  for  an  Errhine. 

An  Arthritic  Syncope. 

The  Gout  often  caufes  a  Syncope,  efpecially  aftel  drinking 
cold  and  thin  Liquors,  or  eating  any  thing  which  the  Stomach 
is  not  able  to  digeft. 

In  this  Cafe  the  Patient  firft  finds  himfelf  ill  all  over,  then 
grows  pale,  and  breaks  out  into  a  cold  Sweat.  His  Pulfe  is 
weak,  flow,  and  unequal,  and  fometimes  intermits  ;  at  laft  he 
faints  away,  and  lofes  all  Senfe  and  Motion.  Mean  time  if 
there  were  any  Signs  of  the  Gout  in  the  Extremities,  it  in¬ 
tently  retires,  and  the  Patient  dies,  without  immediate  Affift- 
ance. 

The  beft  Medicines  are  Cardiacs  in  very  large  Dofes,  and  a 
liquid  F orm,  to  be  repeated  often.  Mufgrave  recommends 
the  Aqua  Hifpanorum  Arthritica  :  Or  the  following  Julap  : 


art 

He  then  bliflered  him  in  feveral  Places,  and  apply’d  a  Plaifter 

2,  rS  p,OCA  made,uP  of  eclual  Of  Burgundy  P,tch,  and  Ce¬ 
phalic  Plaifter,  and  put  the  Whole  of  the  boot  in  a  Sock  of  green 
Ceiate,  tying  it  on  with  a  woollen  Roller. 

.  Soon  afterwards  the  Gout  feized  his  Shoulder,  whilft  he  all 
along  u fed  the  Cordial  Waters  internally  ;  and  in  order  to  in- 

Caranna  ther’  ^  apP^>d  t0  tlic  Part  affedted  a  Plaifter  of  Gum 

The  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  from  the  Gout. 

.  This  Diftemper  is  eafily  diftinguilh’d  from  the  Arthritic  Co - 
V 01  jn  J- . ls  tbere  is  no  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  no  acute 
ains  about  the  umbilical  Region,  no  Melancholy,  norDifcharge 
of  crude,  acid, -  and  bilious  Matter  by  Vomit,  Which  are  Sym¬ 
ptoms  of  the  other. 

j.J  hc ■.Method  of  Cure  of  the  Stone,  attended  with  the  Gout. 
differs  from  the  Cure  of  the  Stone  without  it  in  fome  Particu- 
iars  .  t  or  in  the  former,  we  muft  be  very  cautious  of  Bleeding, 
and  of  ufing  acid  Medicines  5  nor  muft  we  apply  Fomentations, 
Liniments,  and  Cataplafms,  to  the  Back,  efpecially  if  the  Pa¬ 
tient  has  a  b  it  of  the  Gout  at  the  fame  time. 

But  a  Paregoric  may  be  given  in  fuch  a  Dofe,  and  repeated 
fo  often,  that  the  Pain  may  be  eafed  without  prejudicing  the 
Head  by  driving  the  gouty  Matter  upon  it. 

But  if  the  Stone  happens  in  a  gouty  Conftitution,  without 
being  accompanied  with  a  Fit,  the  Method  of  Cure  is  different  ; 
or  then  the  Patient  muft  lofe  fome  Blood,  efpecially  if  he  is 
1  lethonc  ;  and  foon  after  let' him  have  the  following  Clyfter  : 

i  alee  of  the  common  Clyfter  Decodlion,  and  new  Oil  of 
fweet  Almonds,  each  half  a  Pound;  of  Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine  diflolved  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  one  Ounce.  Let 
it  be  lnjedted. 

Next  Day  give  a  Purge  of  Lenitive  Ele&uary,  or  Rhubarb, 
or  Manna,  dmolved  in  a  L)eco£iion  of  Sena  :  At  Night 
give  as  much  of  Matthew's  Pills,  as  contains  one  Grain°of 
Opium. 


Take  of  Compound  Wormwood  Water,  twelve  Ounces  ; 
Spirit  of  Mint,  and  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender, 
each  two  Ounces  ;  and  of  the  fineft  Sugar,  a  fufficient 
Quantity  :  Mix  up  into  a  Julap. 

The  Dofe  of  this  is  half  an  Ounce,  an  Ounce,  or  two 
Ounces,  to  be  repeated  as  Occafion  requires. 

With  the  firft  or  fecond  Dole  of  this  may  be  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Bolus  or  Powder  i 

Take  of  Venice  Treacle,  half  a  Dram  ;  Flowers  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  half  a  Scruple  ;  Conferve  of  Rofemary-flowers, 
one  Scruple  ;  Syrup  of  Citron-peel,  a  fufficient  Quantity  : 
Make  into  a  Bolus  :  Or, 

Take  of  Powder  of  Virginian  Snake-root,  half  a  Scruple  ; 
Species  Diambra. ’,  one  Scruple,  or  one  Scruple  and  an 
half  ;  of  Long-pepper,  three,  four,  or  five  Grains  ;  of  Chy¬ 
mical  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  one  Drop  :  Reduce  to  a  Powder. 

For  want  of  thefe  Medicines,  burnt  Brandy  will  anfwer  the 
End  j  or  fuccinated  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn  may  be  added  to  the 
Cordial  Waters,  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

Mean  time  Fridtions  muft  be  ufed  ;  and  Stuphs  immerfed  in 
hot  Wine  or  Brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  Scrobiculutn  Cordis , 
and  all  over  the  Abdomen ,  which  muft  frequently  be  renew’d. 

This  Method  muft  be  purfued  till  the  Patient  comes  to  him¬ 
felf,  and  is  recovered,  which  however  feldom  happens  till  the 
Gout  is  forced  into  the  Extremities,  and  fixes  there. 

If  the  Patient  has  eaten  any  thing  difficult  to  digeft,  and  is  in¬ 
clined  to  vomit,  as  foon  as  he  comes  a  little  to  himfelf,  it 
fhould  be  brought  off  his  Stomach,  by  a  Decoaion  of  Tea’  or 
Carduus.  But  if  he  is  fo  bad,  that  there  is  no  Time  to  lofe,  he 
muft  drink  a  large  Quantity  of  Wine,  in  a  very  little  time, 
that  it  may  anfwer  the  End  of  a  Cardiac,  and  at  the  fame  time 
of  a  Vomit.  " 

If  thefe  Fits  return  frequtntly,  the  Patient  muft  always  have 
fome  Cardiac  Waters  by  him,  to  take  as  foon  as  he  finds  him¬ 
felf  difordered. 

Thefe  ftrong  Waters,  though  extremely  injurious  to  Peopla 
in  Health,  are,  however,  excellent  for  old  gouty  People, 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  drink  Quantities  of  Wine  and 
are  troubled  with  this  fort  of  Syncope. 

In  a  Cafe  of  this  fort  Mufgrave  gave  a  Patient  a  few  Grains 
of  Alcohol  Mart  is  with  his  Julap ,  after  he  began  to  complain 
of  a  Pain  in  his  Foot ;  the  Confequence  of  which  was,  that  in  a 
few  Hours,  before  he  had  taken  a  Scruple,  his  Pulfe  became 
and  ftrong  ;  he  began  to  be  very  hot  all  over  • 
the  Haemorrhoidal  Veins  difeharged  fome  Blood ;  he  had  great 

ir  t,  a  violent  Agitation  of  his  Spirits,  and  Swelling  with 

Rednefs  in  hls  great  Toe,  c 
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^  ^*a'n  1S  ^ery  vi°len(b  order  to  relieve  it,  and  pre¬ 

vent  Spafms  of  the  Inteftines,  a  Paregoric  may  be  given  a  few 

Hours  before  the  Purge  ;  and  if  it  does  not  operate,  give  a 
Clyfter.  ° 

When  the  urinary  Paffages  are  by  thefe  means  dilated,  the 

be  brought  away  by  Opobalfamum,  or  the  Balfam 
o  Chili  or  Peru,  taken  two,  three  or  four  times  a  Day,  in 
Syrup  of  Marfhmallows,  or  the  balfamic  Syrup. 

The  Dofe  of  Opobalfamum  is  half  a  Scruple. 

Mean  time  the  Patient  may  drink  foft  Ale  like  that  com- 
monly  called  Grout-ale ,  or  Apozems  made  of  the  Roots  of 
Marfhmallows,  Liquorice,  and  Eringo,  Pearl  Barley,  lie  01- 
other  things  of  a  like  Nature,  or  Green  Tea,  or  Emulfions 

made  of  fweet  Almonds,  and  the  above-mentioned  Decoaion 
or  Apozem. 

Mufgrave  recommends  an  Emulfion  made  of  ten  fweet  Al¬ 
monds,  and  two  Pounds  of  the  Infufion  of  Tea,  with  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Rofe- water,  or  Cinnamon  or  Barley-water,  and  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  Qyantity  of  fine  Sugar  ;  or  a  proper  Liquor  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  of  White-wine,  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  and  fine  Sugar 

rhis  Author  recommends,  by  way  of  Prophylactic,  Briftol 
Waters,  taken  with  Opobalfamum,  and  fome  lubricating  and 
diuretic  Syrup  ;  or  for  want  of  thefe  Waters,  green  Tea  every 
Morning.  J 

It  has  however  been  found, ,  that  fometimes  the  Briftol  Waters 
caufejlony  Concretions ,  and  increafe  the  Diforder. 

Mufgrave  fays,  he  knew  .one  who  in  fome  meafure  kept 
Id mlelt  free  from  the  Stone,  by  taking  three  or  four  times  a 
1  ear  one  Dram  of  Venice-  Turpentine,  reduced  to  the  .Form  of 
Pills  by  the  Addition  of  Liquorice-powder ;  after  which  he 
drank  fome  Pints  of  Small-beer  or  Poflet-drink,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  rode  four  or  five  Miles  upon  a  trotting  Horfe. 

Lenient  Purges  muft  always  precede  Diuretics. 

In  cafe  of  a  Dyfury  proceeding  from  Spafms  of  the  urinary 
Duels,  nothing  is  more  efficacious  than  Opiates  joined  with 
Diuretics. 

The  Dofe  of  Peruvian  Balfam  is  ten  Drops  taken  in  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  balfamic  Syrup  twice,  or  at  moft  three  times  a 
Day. 

An  Arthritic  Asthma. 

Thofe  People  are  fubjecl  to  an  Arthritic  Afthma,  who 
have  a  bad  Conformation  of  the  Breaft  and  Organs  of  Refpira- 
tion  ;  and  thofe  whofe  Parents  were  Afthmatic,  or  Arthritic , 
or  both,  are  moft  fubjedl  to  this  Diforder. 

An  Opiate  improperly  given,  any  thing  that  repels  the  Gout 
from  the  Extremities,  a  hidden  Suppreftion  of  any  habitual  Eva¬ 
cuation,  either  of  Blood,  the  Lochia,  or  from  an  Ulcer,  caufe 
this  fort  of  Afthma  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  an  Afthma  im¬ 
mediately  follows  a  regular  Gout ,  when  the  Fit  has  by  any 
S  H  means 
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tn  the  dry  Afthma  he  recommends  Steel  joined  with  Anti- 
afthmatics,  as  Gum  Ammoniac,  &c. 

In  both  Sorts  frelh  Air  is  of  great  Service  ;  as  is  alfo  an  exad? 
Regimen,  avoiding  various  Kinds  of  Diet,  and  keeping  to  fun- 
pie  Aliment. 

The  Piles  are  of  great  Relief  in  this  Diforder. 

Some  Patients  breathe  with  moft  Difficulty  when  the  Wind 
is  in  the  Eaft  or  North-eaft.  ’Tis  not  proper  for  Patients  under 
any  of  thefe  Diforders  to  eat  Suppers. 

An  Arthritic  Catarrh,  Couch,  and  Perifneu- 

mony. 

Thofe  are  moft  fubjedl  to  thefe  Diforders  who  have  naturally 
a  bad  Conformation  of  the  Breaft,  and  a  tender  Conftitution, 
or  whofe  Lungs  have  been  hurt  by  a  Blow,  Fall,  Vociferation, 
or  violent  Exercife  ;  or  thofe  whofe  Parents  were  Confumptive 
or  Afthmatic. 

’Tis  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh  when  the  Gout  is  the  Caufe 
of  thefe  Diftempers  in  fuch  as  have  never  had  it  in  their  Extre¬ 
mities  ;  but  as  the  Diftempers  of  the  Parents  may  give  us  fome 
the  Organs  of  Refpiration  ;  and  in  the  moift  Afthma,  that  the  Light  in  this  Affair,  >tis  prudent  to  have  them  always  in  view, 
fame  Matter  is  mixed  with  the  Serum  of  the  Blood.  When  People  that  have  been  ufed  to  regular  Fits  of  the  Gout 

Sometimes  the  Gout  appears  originally  in  the  Shape  of  an  have  them  more  feldom  or  more  mild  than  ufual,  or  the  Fit  is 
Afthma,  with  much  the  fame  Symptoms  as  thofe  which  attend  interrupted  by  an  external  Caufe,  as  improper  Applications  to 
a  genuine  Afthma,  from  which  it  is  not  eafily  diftinguifhed,  the  Part,  Cold,  &c.  there  frequently  comes  on  a  Heavinefs  of 
till  in  Procefs  of  Time  the  Arthritic  Matter  falling  upon  the  the  Breaft,  and  Infarction,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  a  Titillation 
Joints  fets  the  Lungs  at  Liberty.  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  a  Cough,  and  thereby  a  Difcharge  of 

.The  Prognoftics  in  an  Arthritic  Afthma  are  different  from  Matter,  at  firft  very  thin,  and  afterwards  more  thick ;  and 
thofe  in  a  genuine  Afthma  ;  for  whereas  in  the  latter  young  thefe  Circumftances  affure  us,  that  the  Gout  is  the  Caufe  of  the 
Men  are  faid  to  be  cured  with  Difficulty,  and  old  ones  not  at  Diforder. 

all  ;  in  the  former,  Patients  are  more  eafily  relieved,  more  Sometimes,  though  the  Fit  is  not  interrupted,  thefe  Acci- 
frequently  freed  from  it,  and  fometimes  fo  as  not  to  return  dents  will  happen,  becaufe  it  is  too  mild  ;  and  this  may  make 
again.  However,  the  dry  Afthma  is  much  the  moft  dangerous,  it  doubtful,  whether  the  Gout  is  the  Caufe  or  not ;  but  a  regu*' 
and  often  fuffocates  thofe  whom  it  feizes.  lar  Fit  returning  fome  time  after  with  greater  Violence,  fre- 

The  Cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  Evacuations,  or  by  forcing  quently  manifefts  the  true  Caufe.. 
the  gouty  Matter  upon  the  Extremities.  Amongft  Evacuations  Old  Men,  and  thofe  of  a  middle  Age,  are  moft  fubjedt  to 
Bleeding  is  moft  proper  for  Plethoric  People,  and  Purging  for  thefe  gouty  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  ;  but  young  Men  feldom  are 
fuch  as  have  indulged  themfelves  in  eating.  troubled  with  them. 

When  the  Strength  will  permit,  take  nine  Ounces  of  Blood  Women  are  feldom  affedted  with  thefe  gouty  Symptoms  be- 


teieans  been  Ihorfcned  j  as  a  Fit  of  the  Gout  often  cures  an 
Afthma. 

Arthritic  Afthmas,  like  others,  are  of  two  Kinds,  the  dry 
and  moift  Afthma :  In  the  former  the  Patient’s  Refpiration  is 
very  Ihort  and  difficult,  gafping  as  it  were  for  Breath,  with  a 
great  Oppreffion  of  the  Breaft  ;  mean  time  he  has  very  little, 
if  any  Cough,  and  fpits  but  little.  Thofe  who  have  ufed  them¬ 
felves  to  drink  Brandy,  and  fuch  fpirituous  Liquors,  are  moft 
fubjedt  to  this  Sort. 

In  the  moift  Afthma  the  Patient  coughs  up  generally  a  thick, 
vifeid  Matter,  by  which  he  is  relieved,  till  a  frefh  Supply  is  fur- 
niftied  by  the  Blood.  This  commonly  affedts  People  of  a  thin, 
lax  Habit,  and  principally  in  Autumn. 

Mufgrave  fays,  the  Arthritic  Matter  is  cough’d  up  invifeated 
as  it  were  in  this  Phlegm,  infomuch  that  he  has  known  feveral 
gouty  People  preferved  from  more  dangerous  Diftempers  by  this 
Difcharge,  when  regular  Fits  on  the  Extremities  have  been 
Wanting. 

This  Author  imagines,  that  in  a  dry  Afthma  the  Arthritic 
Matter  is  fixed  upon  the  Membranes,  Nerves,  and  Mufcles  of 


from  the  Patient  ;  and  foon  after  give  a  Clyfter.  The  next 
Day  give  a  Purge  of  Aloes,  Pilulae  Cochiae,  or  fome  fuch  Ca¬ 
thartic,  without  any  Paregoric  at  Night  after  its  Operation 


fore  they  have  born  Children,  or  before  the  Catamenia  ceafe. 

The  Spitting  is,  at  firft,  but  fmall  in  Quantity,  and  that 
thin ;  but  in  a  little  time  increafes,  and  that  fo  much,  as  to 


After  thefe  Evacuations,  Spirit  of  Hartlhorn,  Flowers  of  Sal  opprefs  the  Breaft  greatly,  and  fluff  the  Lungs,  at  the  fame 


time  caufing  Hoarfenefs,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing  ;  and  if  it 
lafts  for  a  long  time,  waftes  and  weakens  the  Patient,  and  at 
laft  deftroys  him. 

The  Gout  in  the  Extremities  decreafes,  as  the  Spitting  in¬ 
creafes. 

Though  this  Difcharge  by  Spitting,  provided  it  is  not  immo¬ 
derate,  is  found  generally  to  be  of  Service  ;  yet  in  extreme  old 
Age  ’tis  fometimes  too  great,  fo  as  to  weaken,  and  at  laft  de- 
ftroy  the  Patient ;  but  this  feldom  happens. 

All  thefe  Diforders  are  relieved  by  a  regular  Fit  falling  upon 
the  Extremities;  and  as  that  increafes,  thefe  decreafe,  and 


Ammoniac,  and  fuch-like  Volatiles,  are  of  great  Service  in  a 
dry  Arthritic  Afthma. 

Take  of  Gafcoign’s  Powder,  and  Conferve  of  Colts-foot, 
each  one  Scruple  ;  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  half  a  Scru¬ 
ple  ;  of  balfamic  Syrup,  a  fufficient  Quantity  :  Make  a 
Bolus,  to  be  taken  every  fifth  or  fixth  Plour  in  a  proper 
Vehicle. 

In  the  moift  Arthritic  Afthma  Veficatories  apply ’d  between 
the  Shoulders  very  much  relieve  the  Lungs.  Preparations  of 
Sulphur,  fuch  as  the  balfamic  Tindture  of  the  Flowers  of  Sul-  vice  verfa. 
phur,  diflodge  the  Phlegm,  and  at  the  fame  time  expel  the  A  Cough  rs  the  moft  frequent  of  all  thefe  Accidents,  and  ge- 
Gout.  Gum  Ammoniac,  Gum  Bdellium,  Balfam  of  Peru  of  nerally  follows  a  regular  Fit ;  but  feldom  accompanies  it,  unlefs 
Chili ,  and  of  Capivi,  produce  the  fame  good  Effedh  in  very  Arthritic  Conftitutions,  and  where  the  Lungs  are  at  the 

Give  twenty  Drops  of  the  Tindture  of  Sulphur  in  a  Spoonful  fame  time  weak, 
of  balfamic  Syrup,  and  repeat  the  Dofe  every  fix,  nine,  or  This  Cough  fometimes  ends  in  a  regular  Fit,  efpecially  if 
twelve  Hours  ;  or  preferibe  ten  or  fifteen  Drops  of  the  follow-  affifted  by  fome  brilk  Cathartic,  that  is  capable  of  exagitating 
ing  Balfam  in  the  fame  manner  :  the  Blood. 

Sometimes  a  Cough  is  very  troublefome  for  four  or  five  Days 
Take  of  the  Tindture  of  Gum  Guaiacum,  and  of  Balfam  of  before  a  Fit,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  preceding 
Peru,  equal  Parts  :  Mix  together.  N.  B.  This  is  like  Symptoms  thereof. 

the  Balfamum  Polychrefton.  A  Catarrh  is  always  accompanied  with  an  Afthma  and  Hae- 

moptoe.  Which,  though  it  may  affright  the  Patient,  is  not 
Though  Clyfters  and  Purging"  may  properly  enough  be  dangerous,  provided  the  Lungs  are  naturally  good,  and  are  hurt 

"ima,  in  the  Arthritic  Sort  ’tis  never  by  no  Accident,  and  a  proper  Method  of  Cure  is  early  applied. 


repeated  in  a  genuine  Afthma 
to  be  prelcribed  more  than  once,  for  fear  it  fhould  hinder  the 
gouty  Matter  from  falling  upon  the  Extremities. 

In  both  the  dry  and  moift  Arthritic  Afthma,  the  Patient 
muft  perfift  in  the  above-mentioned  Remedies,  till  his  Lungs 
are  eafy,  and  he  refpires  without  Difficulty. 

The  Cough  may  fometimes  be  relieved  by  the  common  ex 


Thefe  Coughs  and  Catarrhs  have  often  their  Intervals,  and 
return  by  Fits  when  the  gouty  Matter  abounds  in  the  Blood. 
They  moft  frequently  happen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Coughs  are  generally  without  any  Fever,  or  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  very  flight  one  ;  but  if  the  Patient  ta  es 
Cold,  or  indulges  himfelf  in  the  Ufe  of  fpirituous  Liquors,  t  ere 


perforating  Medicines,  fuch  as  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  Linfeed  is  Danger  of  a  Peripneumony,  the  Signs  of  which  are  t  e  ame 
Oil,  the  balfamic  Syrup,  or  Syrup  of  Maiden-hair.  as  thofe  of  a  Peripneumony  from  any  other  Came.  w  f*1 

In  cafe  the  Fit  is  very  violent,  and  not  to  be  relieved  by  the  it  appears  to  be  Arthritic ,  fome  regard  is  to  be  12  o  e 

above-mentioned  Remedies,  give  Oxymel  of  Squills,  either  by  Caufe.  ,  .  ,.  . 

Spoonfuls  at  certain  Intervals,  or  in  a  Dofe  fufficient  to  operate  In  all  thefe  Bleeding  is  proper,  when  nothing  con  ra  in  ica  » 
by  way  of  Vomit,  which  helps  to  remove  th z  gouty  Matter  to  in  tender  and  weak  (Conftitutions,  it  is  fcarce  e\er  proper  ,  1 
the  Extremities ;  for  Mufgrave  fays,  he  has  often  known  an  thofe  worn  out  with  Age  and  Difeafes,  never.  n  ^  °  . 

.irregular  G out  made  regular  by  one  Vomit.  Haemoptoe  or  Peripneumony,  Patients  fel  on  it  ov  , 

thefe  Occafions  we  muft  always  bleed 


1  his  Author  recommends  the  Smoke  of  Tobacco,  Coffee, 
and  h  ridtions  ;  but  fays  Unguents  and  Liniments,  which  are 
recommended  for  a  genuine  Afthma,  are  here  of  no  Service. 

By  way  of  Prefervative,  Mufgrave  recommends,  in  a  moift 
Afthma,  Diuretics  and  Antialthmatics,  after  previous  Cathar¬ 
tics,  fcapulary  lil'ues,  and  Veficatories,  efpecially  thofe  made  per¬ 
petual. 


that  is  omitted  ;  but  upon  thefe  Occafions 
with  Caution,  for  fear  of  rendering  the  on  1 
to  expel  the  GW,  and  throw  it  upon  tnc  xtj'cr^1  j®  •  ble 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  purge,  w  lcl  rv>nfti- 
in  all  thefe  Diforders  j  but  more  particularly  in  a i  grofs  Co  ^ 

tution,  or  where  the  Inteftines  are  oa<^^.,,an  •  the  Blood 

loft  no  Blood.  Thofe  Purges  are  beft,  which  exagitate  ffieBlood 
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confiderably,  and  help  to  move  the  gouty  Matter.  After  thefe 
Evacuations,  we  mull  proceed  to  fuch  Medicines  as  help  to  re¬ 
move  the  Gout  from  the  Lungs,  and  drive  it  to  the  Extremities, 
and  with  thefe  Pedtorals  mult  be  joined  :  For  Example, 

Take  Alcohol  Martis,  and  Ballam  of  Capivi,  each  half  a 
Scruple;  Conferveof  Hips,  one  Scruple;  Syrup  of  Maiden¬ 
hair,  a  fullicient  Quantity  ;  make  into  a  Bolus ;  Or, 

Take  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  or  Benzoin,  and  Alcohol  Martis, 
each  half  a  Scruple  ;  Gum  Ammoniac  diffolved,  a  fuffici- 
ent  Quantity ;  make  into  Pills. 

Let  this  Bolus,  or  thefe  Pills,  be  taken  twice  a  Day  in  a 
Spoonful  of  Balfamic  Syrup,  drinking  after  it  a  Draught  of  the 
Pectoral  Decodlion,  provided  there  is  no  Sufpicion  of  a  Fever. 
Let  the  Patient  alfo  take  a  little  of  the  fame  Syrup  frequently 
every  Day. 

If  a  liquid  Form  is  more  agreeable. 


Take  of  the  Syrup  of  Colts-foot,  or  Maiden-hair,  half  an 
Ounce ;  Tindlure  of  Sulphur,  ten  Drops ;  to  which, 
when  well  mixed,  add  of  the  Powder  of  Olibanum,  and 
Alcoho'l  Martis,  each  half  a  Scruple  ;  Hyffop-water,  two 
Ounces  and  an  half ;  ufe  as  a  Draught. 


Inffead  of  the  Tincture  of  Sulphur,  the  following  Medicines 
may  be  taken  in  their  proper  Doles. 

Anifated  Balfam  of  Sulphur,  or  Balfam  of  Sulphur  prepared 
with  Turpentine,  Balfam  of  Capivi,  of  Chiliy  of  Gilead,  and 
that  of  Peru. 

Mufgrave  fays,  when  the  Diforder  has  been  inveterate,  he 
Fas  frequently  given,  with  great  Succefs,  the  Peruvian  Bark, 
in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  Colliquation  of  the  Blood. 

Pectorals  either  in  the  Form  of  Troches,  Eclegmas,  c 3'c.  are 
proper  to  relieve  the  Cough. 

If  after  three  or  four  Days  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines,  no 
Signs  of  the  Gout  appear  in  the  Joints,  apply  to  the  Part  it 
ufually  affedls,  the  Cephalic  Plailler,  either  alone,  or  with  an 
.  equal  Quantity  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  or  the  Green  Cerate. 

But  if  thefe  do  not  anfwer  the  End  propofed,  and  the  Lungs 
are  not  relieved  thereby,  more  ftimulating  Applications  mult  be 
ufed,  as  acrid  Cataplafms,  and  Veficatories.  But  in  the  Ufe 
of  thefe,  it  mull  be  obferved,  the  weakeft*  are  always  to  be 
tried  ;  nor  are  we  to  ufe  the  moll  fevere,  unlefs  the  Patient’s 
Strength  will  permit  them. 

By  way  of  Prefervative,  the  Patient  fhould  have  Ilfues  open¬ 
ed  in  the  Back  ;  Ihould  contrive  to  breathe  an  Air  that  is  dry, 
and  agitated  by  the  Winds  ;  and  Ihould  diredt  all  his  Endeavours 
to  procure  a  regular  Fit  of  the  Gout  at  proper  Intervals. 

If  this  Method  is  omitted,  or  negligently  purfued,  the  Cough 
grows  worfe,  and  the  Body  becomes  emaciated  ;  the  Matter  dif- 
charged  by  the  Lungs,  which  was  at  firfl  thin,  grows  more  thick, 
and  more  difficult  to  cough  up,  and  fometimes  bloody.  Hence  the 
Lungs  are  exulcerated,  and  the  Patient  dies  of  a  Confumption. 

In  an  Arthritic  Peripneumony  there  is  much  more  Danger, 
and  care  mull  be  taken  in  the  very  Beginning,  or  elfe  it  will 
afterwards  be  in  vain.  Therefore  immediately  let  the  Patient 
lofe  fome  Blood,  a  few  Hours  after  give  a  Clyller,  and  the 
next  Day  a  Purge  ;  let  the  Patient  alfo  take,  every  Hour,  Oil 
of  Sweet  Almonds,  of  Linfeed  Oil  in  the  Form  of  a  Lindlus. 

Emulfions  and  Decodlions,  that  are  too  cold,  mull  be  avoided ; 
and  if  there  is  any  Appearance  of  the  Gout  in  the  Joints,  or 
any  Hopes  of  bringing  it  thither,  Mufgrave  advifes  Medicines 
which  will  promote  it :  He  therefore  recommends,  from  re¬ 
peated  Experience,  Diaphoretics,  and  fuch  external  Applica¬ 
tions  as  are  likely  to  bring  the  Gout  into  the  Extremities,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Opinion  of  Sydenham ,  which  fee  in  the  above 
Quotations  from  that  Author. 


Arthritic  Consumption. 

.  When  the  gouty  Matter  is  repelled  by  any  external  Caufe, 
and  driven  upon  the  Lungs,  or  is  invited  thither  by  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Part,  the  Patient  is  firft  feized  with  a  Heavinefs  in 
the  Breall,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  Hoarfenefs ;  then  he 
begins  to  fpit,  firll  a  thin  Phlegm,  which,  by  Degrees,  grows 
thicker:  In  Procefs  of  Time  hisFlelh  grows  flaccid,  he  walles 
by  Degrees,  and  lofes  his  Strength  in  proportion  as  the  Dif- 
charge  from  his  Lungs  increafes.  Mean  time,  there  is  no  gouty 
Tumor,  or  Pain,  in  the  Extremities,  or,  at  moll,  but  very 
little,  and  that  of  a  Ihort  Duration.  The  Palenefs  of  his  Face, 
and  an  univerfal  Emaciation,  daily  increafe ;  and  the  violent 
Cough,  which  attends  it,  fometimes  brings  on  a  Spitting  of 
Blood.  Atlaft,  an  HedlicHeat  comes  on  with  a  quick  Pulfe,  and 
dry  Skin,  efpecially  in  the  Evening,  which  is  fucceeded  by  fym- 
ptomatic  Sweats.  So  that  at  lall  the  Patient  is'  worn  out  by 
a  violent  Cough,  great  Spitting,  colliquative  Sweats,  obllinate 
Diarrhoea,  or,  if  there  i ;  no  Diarrhoea,  Swelling  of  the  Feet. 

A  genuine  Phthifis  generally  feizes  upon  young  People  ;  but 
that  which  is  Arthritic  rarely  afledls  any  but  thofe  who  are  old. 


Women  however  are  fubjedl  to  it  when  they  ceafe  to  breed 
and  the  Catamenia  leave  them. 

.  An  Arthritic  Phthifis  is  generally  very  chronical  and  flow,  and 
is  attended  with  an  Hedlic  Fever  only  in  the  lall  Stage  ;  where¬ 
as  a  genuine  Phthifis  is  accompanied  with  an  Hedlic  Heat  from 
the  very  Beginning,  and  fometimes  it  precedes  all  the  other 
Symptoms. 

Sometimes  a  Cough  does  not  end  in  a  Confumption  till  after 
the  Arthritic  Matter  has  for  feveral  Years  been  changing  its 
Situation,  and  falling  alternately  upon  the  Lungs,  and  Extre¬ 
mities. 

T  herefore,  in  order  to  adapt  a  proper  Method  of  Cure  to 
this  Diftemper,  a  Phyfician  mull  carefully  examine  what  Ana¬ 
logy  it  has  with  the  Gout. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  Dillemper,  when  the  Cough  is 
troublefome,  and  a  Phthifis  is  coming  on,  very  good  Effedts  are 
t{?  be  expedted  from  Bleeding  and  Purging,  if  properly  admi- 
niflered  ;  for  by  thefe  means  the  gouty  Matter  is  fometimes 
evacuated, .  or  at  leafl  removed,  from  the  Lungs ;  but  as 
mis  Effedl  is  not  perpetual,  and  cannot  be  depended  on,  thefe 
Evacuations  mull  be  ufed  with  Caution,  and  confined  to  pro¬ 
per  Limits,  left  the  Conftitution  fhould  be  fo  far  weakened  by 
them,  as  to  be  rendered  too  weak  to  expel  the  Gout. 

After  either  Bleeding,  or  Purging,  or  both,  if  neceflary,  or 
without  either,  if  improper,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  Pedto- 
rals,  and  Remedies  calculated  to  expel  the  Gout.  Let  the  Pa¬ 
tient  therefore  take  every  other,  or  every  third  Hour,  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  a  Lindlus  of  recent  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  or  Linfeed 
Oil,  with  Balfamic  Syrup,  Syrup  of  white  Horehound,  Syrup 
of  Turneps,  or  fome  other  expedlorating  Syrup. 

When  there  are  fio  Signs  of  a  Fever,  let  him  take,  with  the 
Lindlus,  a  proper  Dofe  of  Pills  every  fixth  or  eighth  Hour, 
made  of  Gaf coign's  Powder,  Alcohol  Martis,  Juice  of  Liquorice, 
and  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  Patient  may  take,  in  a  liquid  Form,  ten  Drops  of  the 
Balfam  of  Peru,  or  Tindlure  of  Sulphur,  in  a  Spoonful  of  the 
Lindlus  ;  and  in  the  Intervals,  fix  or  eight  Grains  of  Alcohol 
Martis. 

Thefe  warm  Medicines  muft  be  ufed  in  fuch  Dofes,  and  fo 
often  repeated,  as  the  Expulfion  of  the  Gout  requires,  and  the 
Danger  of  the  Fever  will  permit. 

Mufgrave  allures  us,  he  has  never  obferved  any  great  Dan¬ 
ger  from  this  Method,  efpecially  in  old  Arthritic  sy  who  are 
moll  fubjedl  to  this  Sort  of  Phthifis. 

If  the  Fever  is  too  much  raifed,  either  of  its  own  Accord, 
or  by  the  Ufe  of  warm  Medicines,  that  is,  if  it  runs  higher 
than  the  Expulfion  of  the  Gout  requires,  it  muft  be  mitigated 
by  withdrawing  thefe  heating  Medicines,  by  Clyfters,  by  Bleed¬ 
ing,  and  the  Peruvian  Bark,  together  with  fuch  Medicines  as 
are  ufually  ferviceable  in  a  Peripneumony  ;  and,  when  the  Fever 
is  conquered,  the  Patient  muft  return  to  warm  Medicines  as 
much  as  the  Circumftances  will  admit  off. 

After  thefe  Remedies  have  been  ufed  for  two  or  three  Days, 
or  fooner,  if  any  gouty  Pain  is  perceived  in  the  Extremities, 
ftimulating  Topics  muft  be  applied  to  the  Part  in  Pain,  or,  if 
there  is  no  Pain,  to  the  Part  which  ufed  to  be  moll  frequently 
affedted. 

Opiates,  and  fuch  Medicines  as  render  the  Difcharge  from 
the  Lungs  thick,  muft  not  be  ufed  without  great  Caution,  and 
in  very  fmall  Quantities. 

As  foon  as  the  Gout  is  expelled,  and  driven  upon  the  Extre¬ 
mities,  the  Patient  is  furprifingly  relieved,  and  the  Lungs  grow 
eafy  in  proportion  as  the  extreme  Parts  become  painful.  ~  Muf¬ 
grave  fays  he  has  feen,  by  this  Method,  the  Cough  made  tole¬ 
rable,  the  Spitting  diminilhed,  and  at  laft  both  entirely  cured, 
infomuch  that  the  Patient  has  foon  recovered  his  Colour,  Flefh, 
.and  Strength. 

When  thefe  good  Effedb,  begin  to  appear,  thofe  Reme¬ 
dies  which  expel  the  Gouty  and  thofe  Topics  which  invite  it 
to  the  Extremities,  muft  be  obftjnately  perfifted  in,  till  the 
Lungs  are  entirely  free. 

As  the  Lungs  are  generally  left  weak,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
Relapfe,  the  Steel  Diuretic  Waters  are  excellent,  as  is  alfo  a 
good  Air ;  therefore  let  them  be  drank  for  a  Month  ;  or,  if  that 
cannot  Conveniently  be  done,  let  half  a  Pint  of  Tea  be  drank 
every  Morning  for  fome  Months,  and  let  the  Patient  take  a 
Diet-drink  conftantly,  made  with  pedtoral  Ingredients,  as 
Ground-ivy,  Harts-tongue,  Maiden-hair,  Fir-tops,  Cyprefs- 
tops,  Burdock,  Seeds  of  the  Wild  Carrot,  Juniper-berries,  and 
dried  Millepedes.  Let  this  be  ufed  for  the  Patient’s  ordinary 
Drink. 

A  Maritime  Air  is  much  recommended  by  Mufgrave ,  be- 
caufe,  he  fays,  the  Sailors  are  feldom  affedled  with  a  Cough, 
and  very  feldom  die  of  a  Confumption. 

Riding  alfo  is  much  recommended,  and  Fridlioijs  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Parts,  and  thofe  pretty  ftrong  ones,  twice  or  three  times 
a  Day,  as  alfo  large  Iffues  upon  the  Back.  Mufgrave  alfo 
mentions  Chocolate,  either  with  or  without  the  \  oik  of  an 
Egg,  as  a  proper  Food ;  and  cautions  particularly  againft  taking 
Cold,  and  contradling  Catarrhs ;  to  guard  againft  which,  he 

orders. 
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brdcrs,  during  the  Winter  Half-year,  a  Dcco£fion  to  be  taken 
twee  a  Day  of  SafTafras  Wood  with  its  Bark,  and  the  Roots  of 
Cl  iina  and  Sarfaparilla. 

Mufgrave  thinks  Cyder  does  Hurt  in  this  Diforder. 

The  Arthritic  Quinsey. 

Mufgrave  fays  this  Diftemper  has  yet  been  but  very  little 
confidered  by  Phyficians. 

It  often  feizes  the  Patient  at  the  very  fame  time  with  the 
Arthritic  Pain  in  the  Joints ;  and  frequently  follows  fome  little 
time  after  a  regular  Fit. 

When  it  forms  anAbfccfs,  which  difeharges.  Pus  plentifully, 
it  fupplies  the  Place  of  an  Arthritic  Fit,  renders  the  Patient 
healthful  and  chearful,  and  frees  him  for  fome  time  from  the 
Gout. 

This  Quinfey  often  ends  in  a  Fit  of  the  Gout ,  by  a  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  gouty  Matter  upon  the  Extremities,  which  fome- 
times  happens  by  Accident,  and  fometimes  is  procured  by  Art. 

This  Species  of  Quinfey  thofe  People  are  moft  fubjeft  to, 
that  have  fhort  and  thick  Necks,  and  moift  lax  and  weak 
Conftitutions. 

Women  are  not  fo  often  affected  with  it  as  Men  ;  the  latter 
generally  have  it  about  the  middle  Time  of  Life,  the  former 
after  the  Menfes  have  for  fome  time  left  them  ;  but  in  both 
Sexes,  thofe  whofe  Blood  is  bilious,  hot,  and  thin,  are  moft 
liable  to  it. 

Mufgrave  is  of  Opinion  it  never  happens  to  any  body,  un- 
lefs  when  the  Blood  is  full  of  the  Arthritic  Matter,  and  ready 
to  break  out  into  a  Fit. 

A  greater  Fever  precedes  this  Quinfey  than  any  other  Species 
of  Anomalous  Gout  ;  this  is  foon  after  fucceeded  by  a  Pain,  and 
inflammatory  Tumor,  in  the  Fauces,  which  is  fometimes  fo 
great  as  to  prevent  the  Patient  from  eating,  or  drinking,  or 
taking  his  Breath  without  the  utmoft  Difficulty,  for  three  or 
four  Days  ;  fometimes  a  great  Quantity  of  Saliva  is  difeharged 
from  the  Fauces,  the  Patient  has  no  Stools,  and  the  Blood, 
when  taken  away,  appears  extremely  fizy,  even  more  than  in 
the  regular  Gout. 

The  gouty  Matter  is  frequently  transferred  from  the  Fauces, 
and  falls  upon  the  Hand,  Foot,  Knee,  or  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body. 

If  a  Naufea  and  Sicknefs  of  the  Stomach,  Heavinefs,  Tor¬ 
por,  and  wandering  Pains,  have  preceded  this  Diforder,  there  is 
great  Reafon  to  believe  it  proceeds  from  a  gouty  Caufe,  when- 
thefe  Symptoms  happen  to  a  Patient  who  has  been  ufed  to  vio¬ 
lent  regular  Fits  at  ftated  Times,  which  have  been  interrupted 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Method  of  Cure  muft  begin  with  taking  away  a  confi- 
derable  Quantity  of  Blood  :  Prefently  after  give  a  Clyfter  ;  the 
next  Day  give  a  Purge,  which  muft  be  of  the  lenient  Kind, 
becaufe  of  the  Fever,  already  too  violent,  which  would  be  in- 
creafed  by  one  more  ftimulating. 

After  the  Inteftines  are  evacuated  by  one  Purge,  they  fhould 
not  be  ftimulated  any  more  for  four  or  five  Days,  for  fear  of 
inviting  the  Gout  to  them. 

After  the  Operation  of  the  Purge,  apply  a  very  large  Bliftcr 
to  the  Neck ;  twenty-four  Hours  after,  apply  to  the  veficated 
Part  Melilot  mixed  with  powdered  Cantharides,  in  order  to 
continue  the  Difcharge  of  Serum. 

Inciding  and  aperient  Gargarifms  are  of  perpetual  Ufe  from 
the  very  Beginning. 

Take  of  Barley-water,  one  Pound  ;  Diamoron,  four  Ounces ; 
Spirit  of  Sulphur  by  the  Bell,  as  much  as  the  Tongue  can 
endure;  ufe  as  a  Gargarifm  :  Or, 

To  Honey  of  Rofes,  add  Spirit  of  Salt  or  Nitre,  fo  that 
the  Tartnefs  be  not  too  great ;  let  it  be  kept  in  the  Mouth 
a  little  while,  and  then  difeharged  with  the  Saliva. 

But  nothing  is  more  effe&ual,  or  caufes  a  greater  Difcharge 
of  Saliva,  than  the  following  Powder  : 

Take  of  Sal  Prunella?,  and  Sugar-candy,  each  equal  Parts  ; 
mix,  and  let  a  Scruple  of  the  Mixture  be  held  in  the 
Mouth  till  ’tis  full  of  Saliva ;  then  (pit  it  out,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  or  half  an  Hour  after,  let  it  be  re¬ 
peated,  provided  the  Patient  is  not  afleep. 

Mis  of  great  Service  to  receive  into  the  Mouth  the  Vapour 
of  a  Deco&ion  of  the  following  Plants :  Mugwort,  Sage,  Mar¬ 
joram,  Rofemary,  Elder,  Chamomile,  Calamint,  and  Fever- 
lew. 

1  he  next  Day  but  one,  or  fooner,  if  the  Symptoms  run 
high,  as  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  of  Swallowing,  Bleed¬ 
ing  muft  be  repeated  in  the  Jugular  Vein,  which  is  fometimes 
neceflary  more  than  once. 

If  the  Throat  is  in  great  Pain,  apply  to  it  a  Cataplafin  of 
Marfhmal low-roots,  Mallow-leaves,  and  bruifed  Figs,  boiled 
in  Barley-water,  adding  three  Ounces  yf  this  Magma  ; 


Take  of  boiled  Onions,  one  Ounce  and  an  half ;  Linfeed* 
half  an  Ounce;  Crums  of  Bread,  an  Ounce;  Oil  0f 
white  Lilies,  a  fufficient  Quantity. 

Let  the  Mouth  be  frequently  gargled  with  Milk  and  Water  in 
equal  Quantities. 

If  the  Cafe  grows  fo  defperate,  that  the  Patient  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  fuffocated  without  inftant  Help,  the  Operation  of 
Bronchotomy  mult  be  performed. 

During  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines,  all  Methods  muft  be 
ufed  to  bring  th tGout  into  the  Extremities.  Therefore,  after 
Purging,  let  the  Patient  be  permitted  to  drink  Cyder,  White- 
wine,  Rhenifli,  and  fuch  fort  of  acidilh  Liquors,  and  fome¬ 
times  pretty  freely. 

Apply  to  the  Joint  which  ufed  to  be  moft  frequently  affedt- 
ed  with  the  Gout ,  a  Plaifter  made  of  equal  Parts  of  Oxycrcceum, 
the  Cephalic  Plaijler ,  and  Burgundy  Pitch  ;  or,  if  more  acrid 
Applications  are  neceffary,  ftimulating  Cataplafms. 

Bathing  the  Feet  in  Water  as  hot  as  the  Patient  can  bear  it, 
invites  the  Gout  to  the  Part. 

As  foon  as  any  Tumor  is  excited,  let  it  be  wrapped  in  foft' 
Flanel,  or  double  Linen. 

As  foon  as  a  Tumor  appears  in  the  Extremities,’  that  of  the 
Fauces  generally  fubfides  ;  and  foon  after  Pain,  with  all  the 
Signs  of  a  regular  Gout,  returns,  and  the  Patient  foon  gets  rid 
of  the  Quinfey. 

If  a  Vomica  fhould  be  formed  in  the  Throat,  and  break,  an 
Emollient  and  Suppurative  Gargarifm  muft  be  ufed ;  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  of  a  Decodtion  of  Barley,  Liquorice,  and  Figs ;  and 
after  that,  one  moderately  ‘reftringent.  Meantime,  let  the  Pati¬ 
ent  live  on  Gruel,  Barley-water,  and  fuch  fort  of  thin  Aliment. 
In  the  Day-time,  let  him  abftain  from  lying’  on  the  Bed  as 
much  as  poffible.  When  he  is  in  Bed,  let  his  Head  be  elevated  ; 
When  he  is  up,  the  Legs  ought  to  hang  down. 

When  the  Cafe  is  over,  let  the  Cure  be  finifhed  with  a  leni¬ 
ent  Purge. 

The  Cyder  that  is  drank  in  this  Diforder,  fhould  be  generous 
and  rough,  fuch  as  that  of  Dcvonjhire. 

Mufgrave  fays,  that  of  all  the  Patients  he  has  feen  labouring 
under  this  Diforder,  all  but  one  were  young  Men. 

This  Author  fometimes  allows  a  Pint  or  two  of  Cyder  in 
twenty-four  Hours. 

The  Arthritic  Head-ach  and  Vertigo. 

An  Arthritic  Head-ach  generally  feizes  thofe  who  have  been 
gouty  for  many  Years,  and  who,  being  now  paft  the  Meridian 
of  Life,  indulge  themfelves  too  much  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  ufe  but  little  Exercife,  and  hence  be¬ 
come  plethoric  and  grofs.  People  that  are  full  of  Blood,  are 
moft  of  all  fubjedf  to  this  Diforder,  efpecially  if  they  have 
fhortNecks. 

This  Head-ach  is  frequently  preceded  by  the  Signs  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  Fit  of  the  Gout,  which  laft  for  fome  Days,  and  then 
end  in  a  regular  Fit :  But  the  Gout  then  receding,  or  being  too 
languid,  an  Head-ach  enfues,  which  lafts  for  many  Weeks* 
and  fometimes  Months  ;  and  at  laft  ends  in  an  Apoplexy,  un- 
lefs  the  Gout  is  transferred  to  the  Extremities,  or,  at  leaft, 
removed  from  the  Head  ;  and,  indeed,  it  feldom  ends,  except  in 
a  regular  Fit,  or  an  Apoplexy. 

The  Pain  is  fometimes  not  very  great,  but  of  long  Continu¬ 
ance  ;  fometimes  exceffive  and  intolerable,  arifing  almoft  to  a 
Delirium. 

Sometimes  the  Patient  complains  of  the  Head-ach  only  ;  but 
’tis  commonly  accompanied  with  a  Vertigo,  and  fometimes 
with  a  Noife  in  the  Ears,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  a  large 
Pulfe,  wandering  Pains  in  the  Limbs,  and  a  florid  Colour  of 
the  Face  ;  all  which  Svmptoms  vanifh  as  foon  as  the  gouty  Mat¬ 
ter,  falling  upon  the  Extremities,  caufcs  a  regular  Fit. 

An  Arthritic  Vertigo  exactly  agrees  with  an  Arthritic  Head- 
ach  ;  the  fame  fort  of  People  are  principally  fubjeift  to  it ;  it 
has  the  fame  Caufes,  is  accompanied  with  the  fame  Accidents, 
and  is  in  like  manner  cured  by  a  regular  Fit. 

A  Vertigo  is  fometimes  flight,  and  a  Sign  of  an  approaching 
Fit,  ceafing  when  the  Fit  becomes  regular.  But  ’tis  fometimes 
very  troublefome,  infomuch  that  the  Patient  can  fcarcely  walk 
without  falling.  _ 

This  in  a  little  time  ends  in  an  Apoplexy,  if  a  regular  Fit 
does  not  happen  time  enough  to  prevent  it. 

Mufgrave  fays,  he  never  knew  an  Arthritic  Vertigo  terminate 
in  an  Fpilepfy,  which  is  very  common  in  one  of  the  genuine 
Kind.  ' 

The  Cure  muft  begin  with  Bleeding  in  both  Cafes,  that 
of  a  Head-ach,  or  Vertigo;  efpecially  when  accompanied  with 
Dimnefs  of  Sight,  Rednefs  of  the  I'ace,  and  Puliation  of  the 
Temporal  Artery,  which  threaten  an  Apoplexy,  but  as  in  all 
Arthritic  Diforders,  fo  in  this,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  G out  t 
fo  that  we  are  not  to  bleed  fo  much,  and  fo  often,  as  in  thefe 
Diftempers  when  the  Gout  is  not  in  the  Cafe.  This  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  enough  may  be  ta  -n 
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away  to  relieve  the  Head,  arid  no  more,  for  Tear  of  preventing 
the  Expulfion  of  the  Gout  to  the  Extremities. 

Sometimes  the  Gout  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  Joints,  imme¬ 
diately  after  Bleeding. 

If  there  is  any  Complaint  of  Sicknefs  at  the  Stomach,  it  may 
be  proper  to  wafh  it  with  a  Decoftion  of  Tea,  or  Carduus 
Poffet-drink,  taken  by  way  of  Vomit. 

Purge  with  Pilulae  Ruffi,  the  Idler  Pilulae  Cochiae,  or  the 
Pilulae  ex  Duobus,  with  an  Addition  of  fome  few  Grains  of 
Refin  of  Jalap,  very  foon  after  Bleeding  or  Vomiting,  if  that  is 
thought  needfary. 

In  Conftitutions  which  are  eafily  purg’d,  a  Solution  of  Ca¬ 
thartic  Salt  in  Water,  or  th t  Alford  Waters,  are  fufficient. 

One  Purge  is  not  always  enough,  when  its  Operation  is  but 
gentle,  or  the  Conftitution  is  much  loaded  ;  it  muft  therefore 
be  repeated  in  fueh  a  manner,  as  to  anfwer  the  End  of  removing 
the  Gout  from  the  Head  to  the  Extremities. 

After  Purging,  the  Patient  very  frequently  begins  to  feel  Pain 
in  the  Extremities ;  but  if  he  does  not,  we  muft  proceed  to 
fuch  Medicines  as  remove  the  Gout  into  the  Joints  ;  but  thefe 
muft  be  ufed  with  great  Care  and  Caution,  left,  inftead  of  an- 
fwering  the  Defign,  they  fhould  drive  the  Blood,  and  with  it 
the  gouty  Matter,  more  forcibly  into  the  Head,  increafe  theDif- 
order,  and  deftroy  the  Patient.  Therefore,  we  muft  abftain 
from  powerful  Chalybeates,  and  ftrong  Podagragogues,  and  fub- 
ftitute  the  following  Cephalics  in  their  room  ;  but  even  thefe 
muft  not  be  ufed,  till  the  Heat  has  been  much  reliev’d  by  Bleed¬ 
ing  and  Purging. 

Proper  Cephalics,  in  this  Cafe,  are  red  Coral,  fimple  or  com¬ 
pound  Powder  of  Crabs-claws,  and  white  Amber  :  Thefe,  and 
fuch  of  this  Clafs  as  are  yet  milder,  may  be  taken  by  them- 
felves,  or  made  into  the  Form  of  a  Bolus,  with  Conferve  of 
Rofemary-flowers,  Flowers  of  Betony,  Syrup  of  Stcechas, 
fimple  Syrup  of  Piony  ;  or  they  may  be  made  into  Pills,  with 
Extra#  of  Gentian,  together  with  Powder  of  Dittany  of  Crete , 
Caftor,  or  Piony- feeds. 

After  plentiful  Evacuations,  three  or  four  Grains  of  Salt  of 
Steel,  or  even  Alcohol  Martis ,  may  be  added  to  thefe  Medi¬ 
cines,  and  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  Hours. 

After  each  Dofe,  let  the  Patient  take  a  Draught  of  a  Julap 
'made  of  the  fimple  and  compound  Waters  of  black  Cherries, 
Lime-tree-flowers,  and  Piony,  w’ith  compound  Spirit  of  La¬ 
vender  :  Let  him  take,  once  in  the  Intervals,  a  few  Drops  of 
the  Tindure  of  Amber  ;  or,  if  the  Fever  does  not  run  high,  of 
the  Spirit  of  Sal  Volatile  Oleofum,  or  Hartftiorn,  in  an  Infu- 
fion  of  the  Tops  of  Sage,  Rofemary,  or  Tea. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Species  Diambrae,  without  the 
Perfumes,  or  its  Tindure. 

Coffee  is  very  good,  efpecially  if  made  with  an  Infufion  of 
fome  Cephalic  Plant. 

In  like  manner  in  an  Arthritic  Vertigo,  after  Evacuations, 
the  following  Medicines  may  be  taken  alone  : 

Powder  of  Rue-feeds,  Male  Piony,  Caftor,  Valerian- root, 
Wild  Cyprefs,  Winter’s-bark,  Orange-peel,  compound 
Powder  of  Rofemary-flowers,  Species  Diamofchi  dulcis  j 
or  fome  of  thefe  may  be  made  into  an  Eledtuary,  with 
Conferve  of  Piony-flowers,  or  Syrup  of  Piony,  or  Syrup 
of  Nutmeg  candied  in  the  Indies. 

Pills  may  alfo  be  given,  made  of  the  Pulvis  de  Gutteta  and 
Ens  Veneris ,  with  Ex  trad  of  Calamus  Aromaticus ,  or  a  Solution 
of  Afa-faetida. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  Salt  of  Steel,  or  Salt  of  Amber ;  and 
thefe  may  be  taken  every  fix  or  eight  Hours,  in  a  moderate 
Dofe  j  that  is,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Spirits  may  be  reliev’d, 
and  not  difturb’d  thereby. 

After  each  Dofe  of  thefe,  a  Draught  of  the  Cephalic  Julap 
Ihould  be  taken. 

In  the  Intervals  let  one  Dofe  of  the  above-mention’d  Infu¬ 
fion  be  taken,  with  fome  Drops  of  Tindure  of  Amber. 

Fetids,  apply’d  to  the  Nofe,  are  alfo  of  Service,  as  Spirit 
of  Sal  Ammoniac,  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  Caftor,  and  Afa- 

feetida. 

Things  of  a  grateful  Flavour  have  alfo  fometimes  a  good 

Effed. 

Mufgrave  advifes  to  anoint  the  Temples  and  Noftrils  with 
the  following  Balfam : 

Take  of  the  Chymical  Oils  of  Rofemary,  Lavender,  Mar¬ 
joram,  Thyme,  Origanum,  Hyffop,  each  one  Scruple  ; 
Oils  of  Cinnamon,  Oranges,  Angelica,  and  Rue,  each 
one  Dram  ;  Oil  of  Amber,  half  a  Dram  ;  Oil  of  Cloves, 
half  a  Scruple  ;  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  by  Expreffion,  four 
Ounces ;  Ambergrife,  two  Drams ;  Mufk,  one  Dram  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru ,  five  Drams :  Let  the  Ambergrife  and 
Mufk  be  laid  upon  a  Marble ;  let  them  be  moiften’d  with 
the  Oils,  and  levigated  with  the  Stone  for  that  Purpofe, 
till  they  are  reduced  to  a  Mafs  of  the  Confiftence  of  Poma¬ 
tum.  To  this  Mixture  add  fome  Peruvian  Balfam,  and 
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continud  the  Levigation  for  half  an  Hour  :  Thenadd  theOi? 
of  Nutmegs  by  Expreflion,  and  continue  the  Trituration 
for  an  Hour  longer.  Let  this  fragrant  Cephalic  Balfam  be 
preferv’d  for  Ufe  in  a  Phial. 

After  thefe  Cephalic  Medicines  have  been  taken  for  a  Day  or 
two,  in  either  of  thefe  Diforders,  apply  to  the  joint  common¬ 
ly  affeded  fome  ftimulating  Topic,  as  a  Plaifter,  made  of  two 
Parts  of  Gum  Caranna,  one  Part  of  yellow  Wax,  and  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  Quantity  of  the  Oil  of  Worms  :  But  if  this  is  not  fuffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  Diforder  of  the  Head  ftill  remains,  or  increafes, 
we  muft  proceed  to  Sinapifms,  Veficatories,  Flannel,  and  Liga¬ 
tures. 

Mufgrave  is  of  Opinion,  that  cooling  Emulfions  and  De- 
codions,  Narcotics,  cooling  Embrocations,  Epithems,  and 
W’aftiing  the  Head  with  cold  Water,  are  dangerous  in  this  Cafe, 
tho’  they  may  be  of  Service  in  Diforders  of  this  Kind  from 
another  Caufe. 

He  alfo  difapproves  of  applying  Leeches  to  the  Haemorrhoi- 
dal  Veins,  for  fear  ot  an  Inflammation  orFiftula. 

By  way  of  Precaution,  and  to  hinder  a  Return  of  the  Dif¬ 
order,  it  would  be  proper  to  apply  a  Blifter  fometimes  to  the 
Neck  or  Arm,  to  bleed  in  the  Spring,  to  take  a  Purge  every 
Month,  and  always  to  avoid  being  coftive,  and  to  keep  the 
Feet  very  warmly  cloath’d. 

Thofe  that  are  fubjed  to  thefe  Diforders,  fhould  religioufly 
abftain  from  Errhines,  from  fleeping  after  Dinner,  and  from 
hard  Drinking. 

An  Arthritic  Apoplexy. 

Gouty  People,  who  have  been  fo  for  many  Years,  have 
fhort  and  thick  Necks,  who  begin  to  grow  old  ;  and  particularly 
thofe  who  indulge  themfelves  in  Eating  and  Drinking,  and 
become  plethoric,  after  leaving  off  fome  accuftonrid  Exercife, 
are  mod  fubjedt  to  an  Arthritic  Apoplexy  ;  which  happens  when 
a  regular  fit  of  the  Gout  is  interrupted,  or  deferr’d  too  long, 
or  elfe  is  not  fufficiently  violent  to  carry  off  the  gouty  Mat¬ 
ter. 

The  Cure  of  this  Diftemper  is  different  from  that  of  a 
genuine  Apoplexy. 

The  Signs  of  an  approaching  Arthritic  Apoplexy  are,  a  Head- 
ach,  or  Vertigo,  or  both  together  ;  the  Head  is  heavy,  the 
Face  is  bloated  and  red,  the  Tongue  faulters  often,  the  Motions 
of  the  Patient’s  Body  are  diforderly,  and  his  Steps  unequal  ; 
and  if  the  Diforder  increafes,  he  is  fuddenly  deprived  of  all 
Senfe  and  Motion,  and  his  Eyes  become  greenifh,  as  if  he  was 
dead  :  A  Stertor  and  Snoaring,  and  all  the  other  Symptoms  of 
a  genuine  Apoplexy ^  attend  this,  fo  that  its  Arthritic  Nature  muft 
be  difeover’d  by  adverting  to  the  State  of  the  Conftitution, 
and  confiaering  what  Sort  of  gouty  Paroxyfms  have  preceded. 

Tight  Bandage  about  the  Neck  very  much  contributes  to 
keep  the  Blood  in  the  Head,  and  caufe  an  Apoplexy ,  efpecially 
when  People  are  full  of  Drink  :  Thefe  People,  therefore,  when 
they  go  to  Bed,  fhould  have  the  Collars  of  their  Shirts  unbut¬ 
ton’d*  \ 

An  exceffive  Ufe  of  Opiates  and  Errhines  contributes  much 
to  this  Diforder  ;  as  does  alfo  whatever  repels  the  Gout  from 
the  Extremities. 

The  Spring  and  Autumn  favour  the  Produdion  of  an  Ar¬ 
thritic  Apoplexy. 

If  a  right  Method  of  Cure  is  apply’d,  many  Patients  recover 
of  this  Diftemper  ;  and  afterwards  enjoy  a  much  better  State  of 
Health,  than  thofe  who  recover  of  a  genuine  Apoplexy ,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  become  regular,  temperate,  and  fober. 

The  proper  Method  of  Cure  confifts  in  relieving  the  Brain 
by  Evacuations  and  Revulfion,  and  removing  the  Gout  to  the 
Extremities ;  at  the  fame  time  removing  all  Obftacles  which 
may  prevent  a  regular  Fit,  as  Shoes  or  Stockings  that  are  too 
tight.  Bleed  therefore  immediately,  to  twelve,  fourteen,  or 
fixteen  Ounces,  according  to  the  Strength  and  Conftitution  of 
the  Patient. 

Immediately  after  give  a  Clyfter  of  human  Urine;  or  the 
common  Decodion  for  Clyfters,  with  common  Salt,  or  rofated 
Aloes,  or  fome  other  ftimulating  Ingredients. 

Soon  after  this  give  a  ftimulating  Purge,  as  half  a  Dram 
or  two  Scruples  of  the  Countefs  of  Warwick's  Powder ;  or 
elfe  one  Scruple  of  the  Extract  of  Rudius  ;  between  fix  and 
ten  Grains  of  the  Refin  of  Jalap  ;  of  Elixir  Proprietatis,  a 
fufficient  Quantity  to  form  into  Pills  ;  or  three  Ounces  of  the 
purgative  bitter  Decodion  ;  or  one  Ounce,  or  an  Ounce  and 
an  half,  of  the  Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

If  the  Purge  does  not  work  brifkly  in  three  or  four  Hours, 
let  a  Clyfter  be  repeated. 

During  all  this  time  let  the  Patient  be  kept  in  an  ered 
Podure. 

After  Purging  repeat  Bleeding,  either  in  the  Arm  or  Neck. 

Cupping  betwixt  the  Scapulae  is  of  great  Service. 

After  thefe  Evacuations,  apply  to  the  Joint  that  has  lately 
been  painful,  fome  powerfully  ftimulating  Plaifter,  as,,  for 
Inftance,  that  made  of  Burgundy  Pitch  and  Venice  I  urpentine  ; 
8  1  or 
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or  the  Cephalic  Plaifter,  withEuphorbium:  Mean  time  keep  the 
whole  Limb  extremely  warm  with  Flannels. 

Mu f grave  relates,  that  he  has  known  exceeding  great  Liiects 
from  keeping  the  Feet  a  confiderable  time  in  Water,  as  hot  as 
the  Patient  could  poffibly  bear  it ;  for  by  this  means  he  was 
faved,  tho’  before,  in  all  Appearance,  expiring. 

If  this  Method  does  not  relieve  the  Patient,  apply  a  Blitter 
to  the  Neck,  to  the  Sinciput,  or  all  over  the  Head,  after  it  has 
been  fhav’d,  and  let  it  lie  on  four  or  five  Days. 

Apply  alfo  Blifters  to  the  Ankles,  if  the  Gout  ufed  to  appear 
principally  in  the  Feet ;  or  to  the  Arms,  if  the  Hands  were 

Ufually  affe&ed.  _  _ 

If  the  Patient  is  extremely  ill,  a  Cupping  Glafs  mould  be 
apply’d  to  the  Neck,  or  to  that  Part  of  the  Head  where  the 
Lambdoidal  and  Sagittal  Sutures  meet,  if  the  back  Part  of  the 
Head  is  moft  affected  ;  or,  if  the  forePart  of  the  Head,  to  the 
Place  where  the  Sagittal  and  Coronal  meet. 

But  if  none  of  thefe  Applications  are  thought  neceffary  for 
the  Head,  it  fhould  at  leaffc  be  fhaved,  and  rubb’d  well,,  in 
order  to  relax  the  Skin  ;  and  a  Cumin  Plaifter  fhould  be 
worn  upon  it,  in  order  to  increafe  the  Perfpiration  of  the 
Part. 

But  if  the  Diforder  {till  continues,  it  will  be  ferviceable  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  Errhines  as  draw  the  Serum  from  the  Nofe, 
without  making  the  Patient  fneeze,  which  in  this  Cafe  is  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  Patient  fhould  frequently  chew  in  his  Mouth  acrid 
Plants,  which  caufe  a  great  Difcharge  of  Saliva  :  For  this  Pur- 
pofe. 

Take  of  the  Shavings  of  Horfe-radifh,  and  bruis’d  Muftard- 
feed,  each  half  a  Dram  ;  Powder  of  Pellitory  of  Spain , 
one  Dram  :  Mix  up  with  Honey,  and  put  the  Whole  in  a 
Piece  of  Muflin.  This  the  Patient  mult  fqueeze  between 
his  Teeth,  and  difcharge  the  Spittle  as  ’tis  generated  in  his 
Mouth. 

Mean  time,  whilfl  thefe  Evacuations  are  making,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fhould  frequently  take  a  Dofe  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Volatile 
Oleofum  ;  or  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn  fuccinated,  with  a  Cephalic 
Julap  ;  or  a  Dofe  of  Pills  fhould  be  taken  twice  or  three 
times  a  Day,  made  of  the  Pulvis  ad  Guttetam  and  Caftor, 
reduced  to  a  Mafs  fit  for  Pills,  with  Oil  of  Amber,  and  a  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Afa-fcetida.  _ 

Thefe  raile  the  Spirits,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  contribute 
to  expel  the  Gout ;  but  fhould  never  be  ufed  without  plentiful 
Evacuations  preceding. 

If  thefe  Remedies  are  not  fufficient  to  bring  the  Gout  to  the 
Extremities,  we  muft  proceed  to  the  moft  ftimulating  Cata- 
plafms. 

As  foon  as  any  Tumor  or  Pain  appears  in  the  Extremities, 
we  muft  endeavour  to  keep  it  there,  and  hinder  a  Retroceffion. 
To  this  End,  a  Blifter  muft  be  apply’d  to  the  Part,  which  muft 
be  kept  running  a  confiderable  time  by  Melilot,  mix’d  with 
Cantharides,  if  neceffary.  Mean  time  let  the  Part  be  kept  ex¬ 
tremely  warm,  with  Flannel  and  Woollen  Rollers  ;  and  let  the 
Foot,  if  that  Part  is  affeCted,  be  kept  all  Day  in  a  declining 
Pofition. 

Violent  Fri&ions  of  the  Extremities,  apply’d  twice  or  thrice 
a  Day,  are  of  the  utmoft  Importance. 

The  Gout  appearing  in  the  Extremities  is  the  moft  happy 
Circumftance  that  can  happen ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
fome  gentle  Podagragogues  may  be  given,  that  is,  when  we 
perceive  the  Courfe  of  the  gouty  Matter  to  be  alter’d,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  Danger  of  driving  it  more  forcibly  upon  the 
Head. 

The  Countefs  of  Kent's  Powder,  in  the  Quantity  of  a  Scru¬ 
ple,  every  fix  or  eight  Hours,  is  a  proper  Medicine  in  this  Cafe. 
And  to  this  may'be  added,  once  a  Day,  or,  in  a  phlegmatic 
Conftitution,  twice,  five  Grains  of  Alcohol  Martis. 

But  if  by  any  means  the  Gout  fhould  be  repell’d  from  the 
Extremities,  or  the  Head  fhould  fuddenly  grow  worfe,  thefe 
Podagragogues  muft  immediately  be  left  off,  and  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  ftimulating  topical  Applications,  and  the  above-rrten- 
tion’d  Medicines,  which  contribute  gently  to  raife  the  Spi¬ 
rits. 

During  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Remedies,  let  the  Patient’s  Diet  be 
extremely  low  ;  let  him  live,  for  Example,  on  Chicken-broth, 
Gruel,  or  Panada,  with  Currans  or  Raifins :  Chocolate  may 
fometimes  be  allow’d.  Inftead  of  fmall  Beer  let  the  Patient 
drink  Cyder,  Wine  and  Water,  and  Infufion  of  Tea,  or  Sage, 
or  of  Clove-gilly- flowers. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  full  Meals,  efpecially  in  the 
Evening. 

As  to  Stools,  let  the  Patient  be  kept  in  a  moderate  way  ; 
for  too  many  may  invite  the  Gout  to  the  Inteftines,  and  Coftive- 
nefs  opprefies  the  Head. 

By  way  of  Prevention,  nothing  is  more  ferviceable  than 
Scapulary  Iffues,  Country  Air,  and  purging  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  bleeding  in  the  Beginning  of  October,  in  flrong 
Conftitutions. 


But  the  beft  Prefervative  is  to  keep  the  Gout  to  regular 
Fits. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  the  Arthritic  Apoplexy ,  which  Muf- 
grave  calls  Symptomatic,  whofe  Caufe  is  in  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines.  This,  he  fays,  muft  be  cur’d  by  Vomiting  and 
Purging,  by  Medicines  exciting  the  Spirits,  and  which  expel 
the  Gout. 

Tloe  Arthritic  Palsy. 

The  Arthritic  Matter,  fometimes  falling  upon  the  Origins  of 
the  Nerves,  caufes  a  Palfy  of  the  refpe&ive  Parts  to  which  they 
belong  ;  and  that  more  particularly  in  fuch  gouty  Conftitutions 
as  incline  to  a  Plethora. 

A  moift  and  fenny  Air,  a  fedentary  Life,  a  bad  Regimen,  a 
frequent  Ufe  of  Opiates,  and  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  immode¬ 
rate  Venery,  Cold,  too  frequent  Ufe  of  warm  Medicines  in 
hot  and  bilious  Conftitutions,  or  whatever  hinders  the  Gout 
from  falling  upon  the  Extremities,  or  repels  it  when  there,  are 
the  ufual  Caufes  of  an  Arthritic  Palfy. 

The  Nerves  of  theTongue  are  fometimes  affected,  and  then 
the  Patient  lofes  the  Ufe  of  his  Speech,  or  can  utter  but  half 
Words  confufedly. 

If  that  Branch  of  the  Par  Vagum  that  belongs  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  affeCted,  the  Patient  lofes  his  Appetite  and  Digeftion, 
and  has  an  Averfion  to  all  Aliment ;  infomuch  that  he  daily 
waftes,  and  infenfibly  becomes  tabid. 

This  Cafe  Mufgrave  fays  he  has  known  happen  in  Arthri¬ 
tic  Conftitutions,  where  there  has  been  alfo  a  Plethora ;  and 
from  thefe  Caufes  firft  an  Apoplexy ,  then  a  Palfy. 

When  an  Arthritic  Palfy  happens  in  bilious  Conftitutions, 
efpecially  when  it  follows  a  bilious  Colic,  the  Patient  lofes  his 
Appetite,  his  Flefh  waftes,  the  Skin  does  not  perfpire,  but  is 
dry,  and  of  an  i&ericious  Colour,  as  are  particularly  the  Whites 
of  the  Eyes. 

Sometimes  one  Side  only,  or  one  Member,  is  affe&ed,  as  the 
Tongue  in  particular :  Sometimes  the  Diftemper  is  accompany’d 
with  convulfive  Motions,  and  ’tis  fometimes  without :  Some¬ 
times  the  Palfy  is  imperfedf,  and  only  renders  the  Parts  it  feizes 
on  unwieldy,  and  unfit  for  Motion  ;  fometimes  ’tis  perfect, 
and  renders  them  entirely  ufelefs  and  immoveable. 

This  Diforder  is  very  difficult  to  be  cured,  efpecially  when  it 
fucceeds  an  Apoplexy  ;  and,  if  the  Apoplexy  returns,  ’tis  general¬ 
ly  fatal ;  however,  if  a  right  Method  of  Cure  is  purfued,  the 
Patient  fometimes  recovers,  beyond  all  Expectation. 

If  the  Pulfe  is  full,  and  the  Patient  inclin’d  to  a  Plethora, 
begin  the  Cure  by  Bleeding,  either  in  the  Arms  or  Jugular 
Vein,  or  by  Cupping,  with  Scarification  upon  the  Back. 

A  few  Hours  after  Bleeding  give  a  Clyfter.  Purging  is  per¬ 
petually  ufeful ;  but  the  Purges  fhould  be  of  the  ftimulating 
Kind,  capable  of  exagitating  the  Blood,  and  removing  the 
Gout  to  the  Extremities. 

As  foon  as  ever  an  Arthritic  Palfy  feizes  the  Patient,  apply 
to  the  Joint,  which  ufed  to  be  moft  affe&ed  with  the  Gout,  the 
Apoplectic  Cataplafm  of  Bates ,  Fuller's  Cataplafm  of  Horfe- 
radifh,  or  fome  other  equally  ftimulating. 

As  foon  as  the  Tendency  of  th q  gouty  Matter  is  chang’d  from 
the  Head  towards  the  Extremities,  and  not  before,  the  Patient 
may  take  fome  gentle  Podagragogues,  as  Gafcoign’ s  Powder,  or 
the  Purple  Powder,  twice  or  three  times  a  Day,  with  a  Draught 
of  a  Cephalic  Julap. 

As  foon  as  any  Tumor  appears  in  the  Extremities,  apply  to 
it  a  Veficatory. 

’Tis  proper  alfo,  in  this  Diforder,  to  apply  an  Epifpaftic  to 
the  Neck  ;  and  to  the  Head,  after  {having,  the  Cumin  Plaifter, 
or  fome  other  drawing  Plaifter  ;  but  not  till  after  general  Eva¬ 
cuations. 

Gargarifms,  which  caufe  a  great  Difcharge  of  Saliva,  muff 
be  ufed  ;  and  a  very  thin  Diet  muft  be  in  join’d. 

Mean  while,  let  the  Patient  take,  from  time  to  time,  a  Dofe 
of  volatile  Spirits,  TinCture  of  Caftor,  of  of  Amber,  in  a 
Draught  of  a  Cephalic  Julap,  or  an  Infufion  of  Rofemary  or 
Sage. 

When  the  gouty  Matter  is  much  fix’d  upon  the  Nerves,  ’tis 
neceffary  to  attenuate  it  by  DecoClions  of  Guaiacum,  and  of 
the  Wood  and  Bark  of  Saffafrax,  by  Preparations  of  Steel,  by 
Frictions,  Baths,  Embrocations,  proper  Cloathing,  Liniments, 
Cerats,  and  Plaifters,  as  in  a  genuine  Palfy.  . 

Mufgrave  recommends  a  DecoCtion  of  the  Bark,  with  Cha- 
lybeates,  as  a  Thing  he  has  known  of  great  Service. 

Mufgrave  alfo  direCts  us  to  examine  diligently,  whether  the 
Patient  is  hot  or  cold;  whether  the  gouty  Poifon  is  accom¬ 
pany’d  with  a  Vifcidity  of  the  Blood,  or  not ;  or  whether  tis 
join’d  with  a  Redundancy  of  Bile,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  an  Arthri¬ 
tic  Palfy ,  immediately  following  a  bilious  Colic,  of  which  he 
gives  an  Inftance.  * 

In  the  laft-mention’d  Cafes,  warm  Medicines,  taken  in 
Quantities,  for  any  time,  make  the  Patient  unquiet,  teyerifh, 
and  deprive  him  of  Sleep;  nor  is  he,  in  the  lcalt,  laisdor 
made  ftronger  by  their  Ufe;  but,  on  the  contrary,  muc 
weaken’d  and  diiturb’d.  T 
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In  fuch  Cafes,  therefore,^  the  Author  recommends  German 
Spaw,  or  Brijiol  Water,  as  Things  of  great  Efficacy,  if  drank 
freffi  ;  and,  he  fays,  other^  Chalybeate  Waters  may  have  the 
fame  good  Effects :  And  if  Chalybeates  are  added  to  thefe  at  pro¬ 
per  Times,  and  in  proper  Dofes,  he  fays,  the  Cure  of  fuch  Dif- 
orders  is  perform’d  very  agreeably,  and  with  great  Certainty. 

By  way  of  Prevention,  nothing  has  fo  good  an  Eft  eft,  as 
procuring  regular  Fits  of  the  Gout ;  for  the  more  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  are  in  Pain,  the  lefs  the  nervous  Syftem  is  affefted. 

Therefore,  as  foon  as  there  are  any  Signs  of  the  Gout 
abounding  in  the  Blood,  if  nothing  contra-indicates,  let  the 
Patient  take  a  Draftic  Purge  ;  and  afterwards,  twice  or  three 
times  a  Day,  five  Grains  of  Alcohol  Martis.  A  few  Days  after, 
apply  fome  (Emulating  Topic  to  the  Joints,  in  order  to  invite 
the  Gout  thither. 

Mean  time,  the  Patient  mud  never  be  fuffer’d  to  be  coftive. 
He  muft  alfo  keep  I(Tues  perpetually  running  in  the  Arms,  or 

upon  the  Back. 

Irregular  Arthritic  Pains  in  the  Body  ;  Arthri¬ 
tic  Ophthalmy,  Erysipelas,  and  Achors. 

Tis  common  enough  for  a  gouty  Perfon  to  feel  wandering 
Pains  in  the  Back,  Loins,  Scapulae,  Sternum,  and  external 
Parts  of  the  Head,  which  affeft  him  for  fome  time,  and 
then  remove  elfewhere  ;  infomuch  that  thefe  Pains  are  fre¬ 
quently  miftaken  for  a  Rheumatifm.  But  fometimes  thefe  Pains 
remain  a  confiderable  Time  in  the  fame  Part,  and  Rive  the  Pa¬ 
tient  a  great  deal  of  Uneafinefs  ;  and  this  happens  frequently 
in  the  Loins,  affefting  the  Patient  as  if  he  had  the  Stone  in 
his  Kidneys.  ^  The  Seat  of  the  gouty  Matter  upon  this  Occa- 
fion  is  the  Spina  Dorfi,  and  its  Membranes  ;  and  it  feldom 
happens  but  in  Conftitutions  worn  out  with  Age  and  the  Gout 
and  not  able  to  throw  out  a  regular  Fit.  ’ 

The  Gout  will  alfo  fall  fometimes  upon  the  Tunica  Adnata 
°(_t^e  £ye>  and  caufe  an  Ophthalmia ,  which  immediately  va- 
niihes  as  foon  as  a  regular  Fit  of  the  Gout  appears  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities. 

''Muf grave  r elates,  that  he  knew  an  old  gouty  Patient,  who 
had  the  fuperior  Palpebra  in  very  great  Pain  for  a  whole  Month 
and  more,  which  difappear’d  upon  a  Fit  of  the  Gout  imme¬ 
diately  following. 

The  fame  Author  fays  he  has  known  an  Eryfipelas  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  Gout  ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  it  was  caus’d 
by  the  Arthritic  Matter. 

In  fome  Arthritic  Conftitutions,  when  the  Fits  are  too  mild 
and  interrupted,  the  gouty  Matter  is  evacuated  by  the  Ears, 
and  in  others  by  Achores  only,  without  any  Appearance  of  it 
in  the  Joints. 

In  all  thefe  Cafes,  the  Danger  is  much  lefs  than  when  the 
gouty  Matter  fixes  upon  the  internal  Parts,  and  affefts  any  of 
the  Vifcera  ;  and  they  are  attended  with  thefe  Advantages, 
that  they  very  feldom  recede,  and  fall  upon  the  Vifcera  j  “but 
are  very  often  transferred  to  the  Extremities,  and  caufe  a  regu¬ 
lar  Fit.  5 

The  fame  Method  of  Cure  is  requir’d  in  all  thefe  gouty  Dif- 

prders.  * 

The  firft  Step  to  be  taken  therefore,  if  they  are  violent,  is 
to  bleed  j  and  after  that  to  give  an  Aloetic,  or  fome  other  Dra¬ 
ftic  Purge,  that  the  Arthritic  Matter  may  in  part  be  evacuated, 
and  in  part  be  removed  to  the  Extremities. 

After  thefe  general  Evacuations,  Muf  grave  advifes  to  do  no 
more,  unlefs  the  Pain  is  very  violent  ;  and  in  this  Cafe,  the 
Patient  may  endeavour  to  evacuate  the  Arthritic  Matter,  or  to 
remove  it  to  the  Joints,  by  Sweating  ;  and  to  this  End  ’let  him 
be  well  cover’d  with  Bed-cloaths  ;  or  let  him  take  Spirit  of 
Hartfliorn,  Venice-treacle  with  Gafcoign’s  Powder,  the  Pul- 
vis  ruber  Exonienfis,  or  fome  fuch  Cordial  with  Rofemary 
Pofiet-drink.  1 

Thefe  Cardiacs  are  proper  in  fixed  or  wandering:  Pains 
or  in  an  Eryfipelas.  9 

If  an  Ophthalmia  fliould  grow  worfe  after  Evacuations 
Mufgrave  advifes  the  following  Collyrium  : 

Take  the  White  of  an  Egg,  beat  it,  dilute  it  in  Rofe- 
water,  and  add  fome  Grains  of  Camphire  ;  make  into  a 
Collyrium,  a  few  Drops  of  which  muft  be  put  into  the 
Eyes  every  Morning,  and  let  a  Linen  Cloth  foaked  in  it 
be  apply’d  to  the  Eyelids  twice  or  thrice  a  Day.  Lapis 
Calaminaris,  or  Lapis  Tutiae,  may  very  properly  be  added 
to  the  Collyrium,  provided  they  are  duly  prepared. 
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i  '  .  * 

Sometimes  the  gouty  Humour  falls  upon  the  Glands  in  th i 
then^  °  ^  LyeS>  andcaufes  a  DlfcharSe  of  ftiarp  Scrum  from 

And  fometimes  upon  the  Gums  and  Membranes  which  fur- 
round  the  Roots  of  the  Teeth,  and  caufes  violent  Pain.  Thefe 
ometimes  happen  after  the  Gout  has  been  repell’d  from  the 
xtremities,  and  fometimes  end  in  a  regular  Fit. 

f  thefe  Di borders  become  confiderable,  bleed  in  the  Jugular 
Vein  rather  than  in  the  Arm.  Then  give  a  Draftic  Purge  the 
next  Morning.  After  this,  lay  an  Epifpaftic  to  the  Neck  ;  and 
wien  that  is  taken  off,  apply  fome  (Emulating  Ointment  to 
the  veficated  Part,  in  order  to  continue  the  Difcharge. 

*  u  d  notwithftanding  thefe  Remedies,  the  Gout  continues 
in  the  1  art,  we  muft  proceed  to  ufe  thofe  Medicines  which 
orce  it,  and  thofe  Topics  which  draw  it  to  the  Extremities. 

In  an  Epiphora,  Mufgrave  recommends  Woman’s  Milk, 

hT™  hci  advlff^°  be  put  into  the  Eye  ;  or  a  Collyrium  of 
the  Mucilage  of  Flea-bane  and  Quince-feeds  made  with  Rofe- 
water,  or  Plantain-water,  with  the  white  Troches  of  Rhafes. 

In  cale  of  Pain  in  the  Teeth,  the  fame  Author  advifes  a  Gar- 
garifm,  that  will  caufe  a  Difcharge  of  Saliva. 

If  ’tis  absolutely  neceft'ary  to  pull  out  the  Tooth,  the  fame 
Author  advifes  to  gargle  the  Mouth  with  Spring-water,  Honey 
of  Mercury,  and  common  Salt  ;  and  after  this  he  direfts  that 
the  looth  ftiould  be  put  into  its  Place  again,  which  he  fays 
will  become  more  ufeful  for  having  been  drawn. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 


As  for  the  above-mentioned  Achores,  they  are  to  be  treated 
“J  the  fame  manner  as  others,  which  are  not  from  a  gouty 
Caufe  ;  but  Mufgrave  fays  they  are  fo  fafe,  and  even  ufeful, 
that  he  would  not  advife  any  Attempt  to  procure  a  Pain  in 
the  Extremities  upon  this  Account. 

-^Arthritic  Epiphora,  and  Tooth-ach. 
E>JntiumSt^h'  Strobelber&trus  wrote  a  Treatife  De  Podagra 


p  When  the  Gout  feizes  upon  any  of  the  Vifcera,  or  other 

•  arL1oexaC7  Im‘tates  tEe  genuine  Diftemper  which  the  Part 
is  lubjeft  to,  fo  as  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  it  with  Difficulty. 

i  he  G out  feldom  deftfoys  any  body  without  becoming  firft 
anomalous.  D 

People  are  frequently  for  a  long  time  in  a  bad  State  of 
Health,  and  complain  of  Pains  in  the  Shoulders,  Breaft,  Back 
and  Loins,  like  thofe  of  the  Rheumatifm  ;  fometimes  of  Dif- 
orders  in  the  Head,  like  Hyfterics,  and  at  other  times  ofDif- 

orders  that  feem  to  be  Scorbutical  ;  all  which  at  laft  terminate 
in  the  Gout. 

.  Mufgrave  calls  that  Gout  Symptomatic,  which  derives  its  Ori¬ 
gin,  and  proceeds  hom  fome  other  Diftemper,  as  the  Rheu- 
mat i fin,  \  enereal  Difcafe*  Droply,  or  Scuivy. 

Having  given  an  Account  of  the  Treatment  due  to  the  Regu¬ 
lar,  and  the  feveral  Species  of  the  Anomalous  Gout,  it  remains 
that  I  fay  fomething  with  relpeft  to  the  Caufes  of  this  obftinate 
and  excruciating  Diftemper. 

Sydenham,  as  we  fee  above,  and  after  him  Boerhaave,  and 
molt  Authors  who  have  written  intelligibly  on  theSubjeft  of  the 
Gout,  are  of  Opinion,  that  its  original  Caufe  is  Indigejlion. 
And  yet  this  Difeafe,  when  not  hereditary,  generally  attacks 
thole  whofe  Conftitutions  are  robuft  and  good,  whole  Appe¬ 
tites  are  keen,  and  who  have  at  leaft  the  Appearance  of  di- 
gefting  their  Aliment  very  regularly.  Hence  it  may  be  alked. 
How  it  happens,  that  fuch  People  have  the  Gout ,  w.hilft  others 
who  are  of  a  weak  Habit,  whofe  digeftive  Organs  are  lax  and 
unbrac  d,  and  whofe  Digeftions  are  manifeftly  performed  with 
lels  Vigour,  mould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  it. 

In  order  to  reconcile  thefe  feeming  Contradiftions,  and  give 
a  clearer  Idea  of  the  Gout ,  than  moft  People  feem  to  have 
f°r™  d’  Th,"§s  are  Principally  neceft'ary  to  be  adverted  to. 

The  firft  is.  That  there  is  in  animal  Bodies  a  decreafiwr 
Senes  of  VeJJels  deftin’d  to  convey  Juices  to  the  feveral  Parts. 

1  hyiicians  know  what  I  mean  by  a  decreafing  Series  of  Veffels  - 

but  that  I  may  not  be  miftaken  by  others,  I  (hall  explain  k 
farther.  r 

Suppofe,  then,  the  Veftels  whofe  Diameters  are  laro-eft,  are 
deftin  d  to  convey  the  red  Globules  of  the  Blood,  (and  toother 
with  thefe,  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  circulating  Fluid)  which 
are  either  reconvey’d  to  the  Heart  by  correfpondent  Veins 
when  they  arrive  at  Veftels  whofe  Diameters  are  too  fmall  to 
receive  them  ;  or,  perhaps,  being  divided  into  feveral  Parts, 
till  at  laft  they  become  tranfparent,  circulate  forward  in  the 
next  Series  of  Veftels,  which  we  may  conceive  adapted  to  con¬ 
vey  Serum.  The  next  may  poffibly  be  capable  of  receiving 
Lymph  ;  the  next  a  Fluid  ftill  finer,  till  at  laft  the  moft  mi¬ 
nute  Veftels  in  the  Body  may  convey  a  Fluid  confiding  of  finer 
Particles  than  we  can  form  any  Idea  of,  as  not  being  the  Objects 
of  our  Senfes.  J 

1  hat  this  is  in  fome  meafure  the  Cafe,  is  certain,  becaufe,  if 
red  Globules  of  Blood  were  to  circulate  in  the  Humours  ’or 
tranfparent  Membranes  of  the  Eye,  Vifion  could  not  be  per¬ 
formed  }  as  we  find  it  is  not,  when  thro’  an  Error  Loci ,  as 
Boerhaave  very  properly  calls  it,  fuch  Particles  get  into  the 
Veftels  of  the  Parts  not  adapted  naturally  to  receive  them.  < 

Thus,  alfo,  if  a  Part  furnifh’d  with  Veftels  which  convey 
thefe  red  Globules  is  wounded,  red  Blood  is  extravalated  ;  but 
wound  a  Tendon,  and  nothing  but  a  fine  Lymph  or  Ichor  (hall 
be  difeharged. 

The  fecond  Thing  I  would  have  attended  to  is,  that  a  great 
deal  of  Earth  refides  in  the  circulating  Fluid,  which  I  believe' 
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nobody  will  difpute.  It  will  be  of  fome  Importance  in  Our 
prefent  Inquiry  to  trace  this  Earth  from  its  Source,  the 
Ground  to  its  Entrance  into  the  Blood,  after  having  obferv’d, 
that  human  Bodies,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  Animals,  are 
nourilh’d  either  by  Vegetables,  or  by  Animals,  which  gain  their 

Suftenance  from  the  Soil.  . 

In  the  A{hes  of  all  Vegetables  we  find  a  great  Quantity  of 
pure  Virgin  Earth,  which,  when  perfectly  freed  from  the  ad¬ 
hering  Salts,  is  neither  capable  of  being  alter’d  by  Fire,  nor 
diffolv’d  by  Water  ;  and  yet,  without  fuch  a  Solution,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  this  Earth  could  pafs  thro’  the  extremely 
minute  Pores  of  the  Roots,  circulate  in  the  Sap,  and  contribute 
to  the  Formation  of  the  Vegetable.  It  is  therefore  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  Solution  is  brought  about  by  fome  means, 
which  it  is  not  our  Bufinefs  at  prefent  to  inquire  into  : 
But,  for  Information  in  this  Particular,  fee  the  Article 
Acetum. 

When  Vegetables  are  taken  into  the  Stomachs  of  Animals, 
the  Earth  which  they  contain,  or  at  leaft  a  Part  of  it,  mull 
necelTarily  undergo  a  fecond  Solution,  otherwife  it  could  not 
enter  the  minute  Orifices  of  the  ladeal  Veffels,  circulate  with 
the  Fluids,  and  ultimately  be  converted  by  the  vital  Powers 
into  Nourifhment  for  the  folid  Parts  of  Animals  :  And  that  it 
does  aCtually  enter  the  La&eals,  circulate  with  the  Fluids,  and 
is  converted  into  Nourifhment,  is  certain,  becaufe  we  find  a 
great  Quantity  of  this  Earth  both  in  all  the  Solids  and  Fluids 
of  Animals,  which  is  not  convey’d  thither  by  Magic. 

If  A.nimal  Subftances  are  taken  by  way  of  Aliment,  the  con¬ 
tain’d  Earth  niuft  undergo  a  third  Solution,  perhaps  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  brought  about  than  the  former  two,  as  the  Parts 
of  Animals  cohere  more  ftrongly  than  thofe  of  fuch  young 
Vegetables,  as  are  generally  us’d  in  Food. 

This  Solution  of  the  Earth  in  Animal  and  Vegetable  Sub- 
flances,  is  made  by  the  Powers  of  Digeftion  ;  and  if  thefe  are 
vigorous,  and  perform  their  Duties  regularly,  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  is  fupply’d  with  frefh  Chyle,  fuited  to  perform  all  the 
Offices  requir’d  by  the  Animal  CEconomy. 

But  if  the  Powers  of  Digeftion  are  defe&ive,  this  Solution 
is  imperfect  in  proportion  ;  infomuch  that  if  the  Aliment  be 
fcarcely  diflblved  at  all,  it  is  either  difcharg’d  by  Vomit,  or 
pafTes  off  by  Stool  little  alter’d,  as  it  happens  in  a  Lientery. 

Again,  let  us  fuppofe  the  Bile  vifcid  and  unadtive,  and  con- 
fequently  incapable  of  completing,  by  its  faponaceous  Qua¬ 
lity,  the  Solution  begun. in  the  Stomach  ;  fo  that  the  Aliment 
is  not  comminuted  fufficiently  to  fupply  Chyle  fine  enough  to 
circulate  thro’  the  Lungs  ;  in  this  Cafe,  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing  will  be  the  Confequence,  as  it  happens  in  a  Chlorofis 
( Green-ficknefs )  ;  and  as  in  this  Cafe  the  Chyle  is  farther  de¬ 
prived  in  a  great  meafure  of  the  Adlion  of  the  Lungs,  which 
was  neceffary  to  comminute  it,  and  convert  it  into  good  Blood, 
the  Blood  hence  form’d  is  too  grofs  to  circulate  thro’  the 
Glands ;  and  the  fuperfluous  Water,  which  ought  to  be  carry’d 
off  by  the  proper  Emun&ories,  remains  in  the  Mafs  ;  and 
hence  Obftru&ions  in  the  Glands,  and  Dropfies. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  trace  the  Ali¬ 
ment  thro’  all  the  different  Degrees  of  Solution,  and  account 
for  all  the  various  Diforders  caus’d  by  the  Stagnation  thereof  in 
the  different  Series  of  Veffels.  It  fuffices  for  my  prefent  Pur- 
pofe,  that  whenever  any  Particles  of  the  Blood,  that  is,  of  the 
diffolved  Aliment,  arrive  at  a  Series  of  Veffels,  whofe  Diame¬ 
ters  are  lefs  than  their  own,  they  muft  there  ftagnate,  unlefs 
they  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  fmaller  Particles. 

Now,  with  refpedt  to  the  Gout ,  let  us  fuppofe  a  Man  in  full 
Vigour,  who  eats  and  drinks  with  Appetite,  and  by  the  Help 
of  due  Exercife  preferves  a  Tone  and  Elafticity  in  the  Organs 
of  Digeftion,  fufficient  to  diffolve  his  Aliment  effectually.  Sup- 
pofe  alfo  this  Perfon  on  a  fudden  leaves  off,  either  in  part  or 
totally,  his  habitual  Exercife,  and  that  his  Appetite  does  not 
diminilh  in  proportion  to  the  Powers  of  Digeftion.  It  may 
happen  in  this  Cafe,  that  the  Aliment  may  be  fufficiently  com¬ 
minuted  for  moft  of  the  Purpofes  of  the  Animal  CEconomy, 
whilft  the  Earth  is  not  fo  perfectly  diffolved  as  to  circulate 
freely  thro’  the  remote  Series  of  Veffels,  which  convey  Juices 
to  the  exanguious  Parts,  or  Parts  which  are  nourifh’d  by  Lymph, 
Ichor,  or  fome  finer  Fluid ;  fuch  are  the  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
and  nervous  Membranes.  When,  therefore,  the  partially  dif¬ 
folv’d  Portions  of  Earth  arrive  at  very  remote  Veffels,  whofe 
Diameters  are  fmaller  than  their  own,  they  there  ftagnate,  be¬ 
ing  hard  and  incapable  of  farther  Divifion,  and  diftend  the  ex¬ 
tremely  fenfible  nervous  Fibres  ;  being  alfo  imped’d  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Fluid,  they  are  driven  againft,  cut  and  tear  the  ner¬ 
vous  fibres,  and  are  productive  of  that  exceffive  Pain,  which 
gouty  People  are  too  fenfible  of  in  the  Paroxyfms  of  that  Dif- 
temper. 

When  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  this  obftruCting  Earth  has, 
in  repeated  Fits  of  the  Gout,  been  fix’d  upon  the  Part,  the 
Tendons  and  Ligaments  grow  ftiff  and  immoveable  j  and  by 
Degrees  the  obftruCting  Matter  works  thro’  the  Integuments, 
and  appears  in  its  proper  and  original  Form,  that  of  Earth  or 
Chalk. 


If  this  bbftruCting  Matter  fhould  be  repell’d,  or  hinder’d  Bom 
fixing  on  the  Extremities,  by  Defign  or  Accident,  it  may  be 
imped’d  upon  the  nervous  Membranes  of  the  more  noble  Or¬ 
gans,  and  caufe  the  Diforders  peculiar  to  each  refpeCtive  Part, 
in  the  manner  fpecify’d  above. 

k.  Hence  we  may  underftand  the  Reafon  why  the  Gout  has 
been  in  all  Ages  efteem’d  incurable ;  that  is,  becaufe  the  Caufe 
refides  in  very  remote  Veffels,  in  a  great  Degree  out  of  the 
Sphere  of  the  Operation  of  Medicines. 

Hence  alfo,  according  to  the  Syftem  of  Sydenham ,  if  the  di- 
geftive  Organs  are  ftrengthen’d  by  warm  Aromatics,  the  Force 
of  the  Circulation  is  increafed,  and  the  gouty  Matter  is  imped’d 
with  greater  Force  upon  the  Extremities,  and  confequently 
with  a  greater  Degree  of  Pain.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Difeafe 
is  treated  with  cooling  Remedies,  the  digeftive  Organs  are  re¬ 
lax’d,  and  a  Foundation  is  laid  for  a  greater  Store  of  the  Ar¬ 
thritic  Matter. 

That  this  fhort  Theory  of  the  Gout  may  not  appear  utterly 
barren,  I  muft  farther  remark,  that  alcaline  Salts  are  the  only 
Subftances  known  in  Nature,  which  afford  a  Menftruum  ca¬ 
pable  of  diffolving  Earth.  Thus  alcaline  Salts  of  all  Kinds 
difpofe  the  Earth  to  a  Solution  fufficient  for  a  fubfequent 
Vegetation,  and  promote  remarkably  the  Fertility  of  the. 
Soil. 

It  is  therefore  in  alcaline  Salts,  that  a  Remedy  for  the  Gout 
muft  be-  fought  for  ;  and  if  any  one  can  render  thofe  fuffici¬ 
ently  penetrating,  to  reach  into  the  remote  Series  of  Veffels, 
where  the  material  Caufe  of  the  Gout  refides,*  and  to  attenu¬ 
ate  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  perfpiring 
thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Part  affedted,  he  will  be  able  not  only 
to  cure  a  prefent  Fit,  but  to  weed  it  fo  far  out  of  the  Confti- 
tution,  as  to  render  it  very  little,  if  at  all,  troublefome  for  the 
future. 

I  muft  not  omit  taking  Notice  of  a  Topic  for  the  Gout ,  of 
which  I  had  an  Account  from  a  Gentleman  of  Honour  and 
Fortune,  which  gave  me  much  Pleafure,  as  he  had  us’d  it  him- 
felf  for  many  Years  with  great  Succefs,  and  recommended  it  to 
many  of  his  Friends,  who  had  found  much  Relief  from  the 
Ufe  of  it. 

The  Receipt  is  thus  :  t 

Take  an  Earthen  Pot,  capable  of  containing  five  Gallons  ;  fill 
it  full  of  Elder-flowers  full  ripe,  and  clean  pick’d,  which, 
as  they  putrify,  will  fink  down  ;  continue  filling  it  every 
Day  as  long  as  any  Flowers  are  left  upon  the  Trees  ;  then 
put  in  three  Pints  of  common  Vinegar,  and  half  a  Pound 
of  Bay  Salt  ;  then  flop  it  quite  clofe,  and  fet  it  in  the  Sun 
for  two  Months,  ftirring  it  every  Day  with  a  Stick  ;  then 
flop  it  clofe,  and  fet  it  in  a  Cellar.  If  it  breeds  Worms, 
ftir  it  with  a  little  Salt,  and  mix  them  together.  Apply  it 
every  twelve  Hours  to  the  Part  affli&ed  with  the  Gout. 
It  muft  be  laid  on  cold.  If  too  dry,  put  fome  Vinegar  to 
it.  It  muft  be  laid  upon  the  Part  of  the  Feet  affedted, 
juft  when  the  Violence  of  the  Fit  is  over,  half  an  Inch 
thick. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  Cataplafm  makes  the  Part  perfpire 
exceffively,  infomuch  that  almolt  every  Pore  difeharges  a  lim¬ 
pid  Liquor. 

If  apply’d  in  the  Manner,  and  at  the  Time  above  dire&ed, 
that  is,  when  the  Excefs  of  Pain  begins  to  abate,  it  removes  all 
that  Pain  and  Lamenefs,  which  otherwife  afflidl  the  Patient  for 
many  Weeks,  and  fometimes  Months,  as  the  Gentleman  who 
communicated  tins  affures  me  from  his  own  Experience. 

If  we  examine  into  the  Nature  of  this  Compofition,  we  {hall 
find  it  very  likely  to  perform  all  that  is  attributed  to  it. 

The  Ingredients  are  Vinegar ,  Salt,  and  Elder-fowers. 

The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Vinegar  are  fufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  Article  Acetum.  As  to  Salt,  I  muft  refer  my 
Reader  to  the  Article  Sal,  after  having  taken  Notice,  that  it 
contains  an  extremely  penetrating  acid  Spirit,  and  an  alcaline 
Earth. 

It  is  not  material  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  what  Properties 
Elder-flowers  are  endowed  with,  or  what  medicinal  Virtues 
they  poffefs,  when  in  a  natural  State  ;  becaufe  thefe  Flowers, 
when  put  into  the  Pot,  putrefy,  fink  down,  turn  to  a  fort  of 
foetid  Pulp,  lofe  all  the  native  Virtues  of  the  Plant,  and  acquire 
new  ones  very  different  from  the  former,  d  hus  it  has  been 
{hewn  under  the  Article  Alcali,  that  putrefy ’d  Vegetables 
yield  by  Diftillation  a  volatile,  urinous  Spirit,  and  Salt  not  to 
be  diftinguilhed  from  Spirit  of  Hartlhorn,  or  any  other  animal 
Spirit  or  Salt ;  whereas  before  Putrefaction  no  fuch  Spirit  could 
by  any  Art  whatever  be  procured  from  them. 

By  the  Mixture  therefore  of  Elder-flowers  putrefy  d  into  an 
oily  Pulp,  and  abounding  with  a  volatile  alcaune  Salt,  together 
with  Vinegar  and  Salt,  both  which  are  impregnated  with  a  mo 
penetrating  Acid,  a  third  Subftance  is  formed  very  different  from 
the  feveral  Ingredients  which  enter  the  Compofition  j  for :  t  e 
Acid  of  the  Vinegar  aCts  upon  the  alcaline  Salts  of  the  putrify 
V  egetable  j  and  thele  again  upon  the  Acid,  fo  as  to  de  ov 
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each  other,  and  by  their  Union  to  form  a  neutral  Body,  fome- 
what  like  the  Tartarus  Regeneratus ,  otherwife  called  Terra 
Foliata  Tartars.  But  as  the  Salt  ufed  in  preparing  the  Tartarus 
Revenerfltus  is  fixed,  and  that  of  the  putrefy’d  Elder-flowers  is 
volatile,  the  Mixture  refulting  from  the  Union  of  the  latter 
•ysrrffi  Vinegar,  muft  of  the  two  be  the  molt  penetrating. 

It  is  now  wrell  known,  that  neutral  Subftances  are  extremely 
faponaceous,  and  refolvent  ;  and  that  they  will  ait  as  a  Men- 
ftrinim  upon  Subltances,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  earthy, 
which  neither  Alcalis  nor  Acids  will  touch.  It  is  probably  fuch 
a  Menftruum  as  this,  which  originally  diflolves  the  Earth  in  the 
Soil,  and  prepares  it  for  the  Purpofes  of  Vegetation.  And  we 
have  feme  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  neutral  Compofition, 
which  is  our  prefent  Subjeit,  penetrates  to  the  obftruiting  Mat¬ 
ter  which  forms  the  Paroxyfm  of  the  Gout,  refolves  it,  and  ren¬ 
ders  it  capable  of  perfpiring  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin.  And 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  whenever  a  Method  can  be  difeo- 
vered  of  conveying  alcaline  Salts  to  the  remoteft  Series  of  Vef- 
fels,  cloath’d  or  neutraliz’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  cauftic 
Quality  fhall  do  no  Injury  to  the  fine  Veffels,  the  Gout  will  be 
as  eafily  and  effe&ually  cured,  as  any  other  Diftemper. 

ARTHRODIA,  apOfW'i a,  from  to  articulate.  A 

Species  of  Articulation.  See  Articulatio. 

ARTHRON,  a  Joint. 

ARTHROSIS,  «.j0?»ch,  from  «f0fa«,  to  articulate.  The 
fame  as  Articulatio,  which  fee. 

ARTIA,  dfTict,  d^T in,  according  to  fome,  is  taken  in  the 
fame  general  Senfe  as  a pTiielct  3  others,  as  Erotian  obferves, 
limit  it  to  the  Afpera  Artery. 

ARTICOCA,  ARTICOCALUS,  Artichoke.  The  fame 
as  Cinara,  which  fee. 

ARTICULARIS  MORBUS.  The  fame  as  Arthritis, 
which  fee. 

ARTICULATIO,  Articulation. 

The  Bones  cannot  ferve  the  Purpofes  they  are  defign’d  for, 
except  the  feveral  Pieces  are  fitly  adjufted,  and  then  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  different  Ways.  The  moft  antient  Ofteologifts 
(fpeaking  only  of  the  perfedt  Bones  of  an  Adult)  call’d  the 
firft  of  thefe  Articulation ,  and  the  other  Symphyfs. 

Articulation ,  thus  underftood,  is  of  two  Kinds,  one  move- 
able,  by  which  the  Bones  are  allow’d  a  certain  Degree  of  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  immoveable,  by  which  they  are  fixed  together 
without  Motion.  The  firft  is  commonly  call’d  Diarthrofis  3 
that  is,  (according  to  the  Expreffion  of  Carolus  Stephanas,  an 
antient  Phyfician  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris )  an  Articulation 
feparated  ;  the  other  Synarthrofs ,  or  an  Articulation  con¬ 
joined. 

In  the  Diarthrofis,  or  moveable  Articulation,  the  Pieces  are 
really  feparate  ;  and  the  Parts  in  which  they  touch,  are  each  of 
them  cover’d  by  a  fmooth  Cartilage,  by  means  of  which  they 
eafily  Aide  upon  one  another.  In  the  Synarthrofs,  or  immove¬ 
able  Articulation ,  the  Pieces  are  joined  together  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner*  as  that  the  Parts  in  which  they  touch  have  fomething  par¬ 
ticular  on  their  Surface,  and  cannot  Aide  upon  each  other. 

There  is  ftill  another  Species  of  Articulation,  which  cannot 
well  be  reduced  to  either  of  the  two  former,  becaufe  it  partakes 
of  both  5  and  therefore  I  think  it  necelfary  to  eftablifh  a  third 
Kind,  by  the  Name  of  Amphiarthrofis ,  which  agrees  better  to 
this  Sort,  than  to  the  other  Articulations ,  to  whicli  it  has  fome- 
times  been  apply ’d. 

Diarthrosis. 

Diarthrofis  is  either  manifeft  with  large  Motion,  or  obfeure 
with  frnall  Motion.  Each  of  thefe  again  is  of  two  Kinds,  one 
indeterminate ,  or  with  Motion  many  different  Ways,  as  that 
of  the  Os  Humeri  upon  the  Scapula,  or  of  the  Os  Femoris  on 
the  Os  Innominatum  ;  the  other  alternative,  or  with  Motion 
confin’d  to  two  oppofite  Sides,  as  that  of  the  Ulna  on  the  Os 
Humeri,  and  of  the  two  laft  Phalanges  of  the  Fingers  on  the 
firft  and  fecond. 

A  Bone  is  faid  to  be  moveable  many  different  Ways,  when 
it  can  be  turn’d  upwards  and  downwards,  forwards  and  back¬ 
wards,  to  the  Right  and  to  the  Left,  and  quite  round. 

The  Motion  quite  round  is  made  either  on  a  Pivot,  that  is, 
about  an  Axis,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  Sling,  where  the  Bone 
deferibes  a  fort  of  Cone,  or  the  Figure  of  a  Funnel,  one  End 
of  it  moving  in  a  very  frnall  Space,  the  other  in  a  large  Circle. 

The  firft  of  thefe  round  Motions  is  termed  Rotation ,  by  Ana- 
tomifts ;  the  other  is  only  a  Combination  of  feveral  Motions 
upwards,  downwards,  &c.  and  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  Ro¬ 
tation  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  Articulations  for  Motion 
many  different  ways  5  for  Example,  the  Articulation  of  the  firft 
Phalanges  of  the  Fingers  with  the  Metacarpal  Bones  does  not 
admit  of  it. 

Moreover  this  indeterminate  Diarthrofis  is  of  two  Kinds  3 
one  orbicular  or  globular ,  the  other  fat  or  plantform. 

The  orbicular  Diarthrofis  is  when  the  round  End  of  one  Bone 
moves  in  the  Cavity  of  another,  more  or  lefs  proportionable  to 
it,  as  the  Head  of  the  Os  Femoris  in  the  Acetabulum  of  the  Os 
Innominatum  3  or  when  the  Cavity  in  one  Bone  moves  upon 
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an  Eminence  in  another,  as  the  Bafes  of  the  firft  Phalanges  on 
the  Heads  of  the  metacarpal  Bones. 

I  he  planiform  Diarthrofis  is  when  the  articulated  Bones  flip 
upon  one  another,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  rub 
the  Palm  of  one  Hand  againft  the  other  :  This  Articulation  is 
found  in  the  Bones  of  the  Carpu9  and  Tarfus,  and  in  the 
oblique  Procefles  of  the  Vertebrae. 

1  he  Antients  call’d  the  firft  of  thefe  two  Kinds  of  Articu¬ 
lation,  Enarthrofs  5  the  other  Arthrodia.  Some  modern 
French  Writers  feem  to  comprehend  both  under  the  Word 
Genoa ,  a  1  erm  borrowed  from  Workmen,  who  probably  firft 
ignorantly  took  it  from  the  human  Body,  to  apply  it  to  their 
Inftruments.  I  owii,  that  this  Term,  as  ufed  and  explained 
by  them,  agrees  well  enough  to  all  the  Degrees  of  the  orbicular 
Diarthrofs  5  but  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Articulations  of 
the  other  Kind  fo  very  flat,  that  a  fkilful  Workman  would  not 
allow  them  the  Name  of  Genou. 

The  alternative  or  reciprocal  Diarthrofis  bears  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  a  Hinge  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  the  antient  Greeks 
termed  it  Ginglymus,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing  3  and  has 
accordingly  been  tranflated  in  fome  modern  Languages.  It  is 
called  by  Mechanics  Charnall. 

It  has  been  divided  into  feveral  Kinds  ;  but,  properly  fpeak¬ 
ing,  I  think  there  can  be  but  two.  The  firft  is  that  which  is 
confined  to  Flexion  and  Extenfon  3  and  as  in  one  of  thefe  Mo¬ 
tions  the  two  Bones  always  make  an  Angle,  I  term  it  an  angu¬ 
lar  Ginglymus.  This  is  exactly  the  fame  with  the  Motion  of 
a  Hinge.  The  fecond  Kind  is  adapted  only  to  frnall  Turns  to¬ 
ward  each  Side,  or  to  fmail  lateral  Rotations,  in  the  Language 
of  Anatomifts  3  and  therefore  I  term  it  a  lateral  Ginglymus . 
In  each  Kind  feveral  Differences  are  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

In  the  angular  Ginglymus  either  each  Bone  partly  receives, 
and  partly  is  received  by  the  other,  there  being  reciprocal  Emi¬ 
nences  and  Cavities  in  each,  as  in  the  Articulation  of  the  Os 
Humeri  with  the  Ulna  ;  or  there  are  only  feveral  Eminences 
in  one  Bone,  received  into  the  fame  Number  of  Cavities  in  the 
other,  as  in  the  Articulation  of  the  Os  P'emoris  with  the 
Tibia. 

The  lateral  Ginglymus  is  either  Angle,  as  in  the  Articulation 
of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  with  the  Apophyfis  Denti- 
formis  of  the  fecond  3  or  double,  that  is,  in  two  different  Parts 
of  the  Bone,  as  in  the  Articulation  of  the  Ulna  with  the 
Radius. 

It  muft  in  general  be  obferved,  concerning  thefe  kinds  of 
Articulations,  that  fome  of  them  are  more  perfect  and  clofe 
than  others  3  and  that  they  are  not  all  confined  to  Flexion  and 
Extenfion,  or  to  the  reciprocal  Turns  already  explained,  as  we 
fhall  afterward  fee. 

The  obfeure  Diarthrofis,  or  that  which  admits  only  of  frnall 
Motions,  is  alfo  of  different  Kinds.  Examples  thereof  are 
found  in  the  Articulations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus  and  Me¬ 
tacarpus,  and  of  the  Fibula  with  the  Tibia. 

This  Articulation  was  formerly  called  doubtful  and  neutral, 
and  by  fome  Amphiarthrofis ,  while  others  reduced  it  to  Synar¬ 
throfs.  The  firft  of  thefe  Names  /hight  pafs  3  the  reft  are  im¬ 
proper. 

Synarthrosis. 

Synarthrofs,  or  the  Articulation  of  Bones  fo  join’d  together 
as  to  remain  fixed  in  their  Situation,  is  of  two  Kinds  ;  one  is 
made  by  Ingrailing,  and  the  other  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
Nail  or  Pin  is  fixed  in  Wood.  The  firft  may  again  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  a  deep  and  more  fuperficial  Kind.  The  deep  Kind 
is  obfervable  in  the  Articulations  of  the  broad  Bones.  The  An¬ 
tients  term’d  it  Suture,  becaufe  of  fome  Refemblance  it  bears  to 
a  coarfe  Seam,  as  is  feen  in  the  upper  Bones  of  the  Scull.  It  is 
made  by  Jags,  Notches,  and  Holes  in  each  of  the  articulated 
Bones,  by  which  they  are  mutually  indented,  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  what  is  called  Dovetailing  by  the  Joiners.  By 
the  Antients  it  was  called  Unguis,  probably  becaufe  the  indented 
Pieces  are  rounded  like  Nails. 

The  other  Kind  is  that  which  is  obferved  in  Bones  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  more  extended  Surfaces,  in  which  no  Indentation  ap¬ 
pears  outwardly.  This  the  Antients  termed  Harmonia,  and 
the  Articulations  of  fome  of  the  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw  were 
given  as  Examples  of  it.  But  though  they  deferibe  it  as  run¬ 
ning  in  a  Angle  Line,  they  did  not  mean  this  in  a  ftriift  Senfe, 
but  only  that  the  Joint  was  like  that  of  two  rough  Boards  with¬ 
out  Grooves.  They  have  exprefly  told  us,  that  fome  frnall  In¬ 
equalities  might  be  obferved  in  thefe  Joints  ;  and  fome  of  them 
have  ufed  the  Terms  of  Suture  and  Harmonia  indifferently. 

Suture  differs  very  much  from  Harmonia.  In  the  firft,  the 
Jaggings  and  Notches  are  very  confiderable,  and  the  Indenta¬ 
tion  is  made  likewife  by  frnall  lateral  Eminences  therein  3  fo 
that  the  Bones  thus  join’d  cannot  be  feparated  without  breaking 
a  great  many  of  thefe  Jags,  and  their  little  Eminences  ;  where¬ 
as  thofe  that  are  joined  by  Harmonia,  may  eafily  be  parted 
without  breaking  any  thing,  or  at  moft  but  very  little. 

Harmonia  differs  from  Suture,  in  that  the  Inequalities  therein 

are  very  frnall,  their  Union  is  fuperficial,  and  there  is  no  Ap- 
o'v-  pearancc 
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pcarance  of  them  on  the  Surface  of  the  Bones ;  the  Joint  there 
reprefenting  only  a  kind  of  Line,  more  or  lefs  irregular. 

The  other  Kind  of  Synarthrofis ,  an  Example  of  which  we 
have  in  the  Articulation  of  the  Teeth,  is  called  Gomphofis ,  a 
Greek  Term  ftill  retained. 

Amphiarthrosis. 

The  third  general  Kind  of  Articulation  partakes  of  both  the 
former  two,  the  moveable  and  immoveable  ;  and  for  that  Rea- 
fon  I  have  termed  it  Amphiarthrofis ,  or  the  mixt  Articulation  ; 
as  refembling  Diarthrofis  in  being  moveable,  and  Synarthrofis 
in  its  Connexion. 

The  Pieces  which  compofe  it  have  not  a  particular  Cartilage 
belonging  to  each  of  them,  as  in  the  Diarthrofis  ;  but  they  are 
both  united  to  a  common  Cartilage,  which  being  more  or  lefs 
pliable,  allows  them  certain  Degrees  of  Flexibility,  though  they 
cannot  Aide  upon  each  other,  fuch  is  the  Connexion  of  the  firft 
Rib  with  the  Sternum,  and  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra  with 
each  other. 

Symphysis. 

Having  examined  the  Articulation  of  Bones,  we  come  now  to 
confider  their  Union  or  Connexion,  properly  fo  called,  which 
the  Antients  named  Symphyfis. ,  taking  this  Term  in  an  improper 
or  large  Senfe,  when  they  apply’d  it  to  the  Connexion  of 
Bones  ;  but  in  its  proper  Meaning  they  ufed  it  only  to  fignify 
Offification. 

The  Authors  who  fay,  that  the  Antients  took  Symphyfis  for  a 
Species  of  Articulation ,  mifunderftand  them  ;  neither  are  they 
more  in  the  right,  who  advance  that  the  Antients  looked  upon 
Articulation  and  Symphyfis  as  oppofite  to  each  other.  If  they 
ipeak  of  the  moft  early  Antiquity,  both  thefe  Proportions  are 
falfe. 

In  the  farfb  Place,  the  Antients  do  not  confound  Articulation 
With  Symphyfis ,  but  plainly  diftinguifh  them,  taking  Articula¬ 
tion^  for  the  Ample  fetting  of  Bones  together,  independently  of 
their  being  connected,  or  kept  together.  In  the  fecond  Place, 
they  do  not  look  upon  thefe  two  as  Oppofites,  that  is,  where 
they  talk  of  Articulation ,  they  do  not  exclude  Symphyfis  ;  be- 
caufe  their  Writings  clearly  fhew,  that  in  order  to  compofe  the 
Sceleton,  they  thought  it  neceffary  to  bring  them  both  in  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Words  of  Galen  alone  are  fufficient  to  prove  this.  In 
general  he  tells  us,  «  That  the  Sceleton  is  a  regular  Difpofition 
“  of  all  the  Bones  connected  together:”  And  afterwards, 
“  That  their  Compofition  is  by  Articulation  and  Symphyfis  ; 
tc  that  Articulation  confifts  in  the  Bones  being  naturally  rank’d, 
“  Symphyfis  in  their  being  naturally  conne&ed.”  In  fine,  after 
having  enumerated  all  the  Differences  of  Articulation ,  he  de¬ 
clares  in  plain  Terms,  that  by  Symphyfis ,  or  the  Union  of  Bones, 
he  underftands  not  only  that,  by  which  two  or  more  Pieces  be¬ 
come  one  by  Age,  but  alfo  that,  by  which  the  Bones  are  natu¬ 
rally  united  and  conne&ed  together  in  different  ways.  Of  thefe 
he  reckons  three,  (as  his  Predeceffors  had  done)  by  Cartilage, 
Ligament,  and  Flefh.  Tift  firff  Kind  of  Symphyfis  they  called 
Synchondrofis  ;  the  fecond,  Synneurofis  ;  and  the  third,  Syffar- 
cofis.  He  likewife  takes  Notice,  that  his  Predeceffors  did  not 
take  the  Word  Synneurofis  fo  far  in  a  literal  Senfe,  as 'if  it  figni- 
fy’d  the  Union  of  Bones,  by  means  of  Nerves  ;  but  that  they 
were  accuftomed  to  call  both  Ligaments  and  Tendons  by  the 
Name  of  Nerves,  though  they  were  very  well  apprifed  of  the 
Diftin&ion  of  thefe  three  things. 

The  Diftindion  of  Symphyfis  into  that  without  a  Medium, 
and  that  with  a  Medium,  can  have  no  Place  here  ;  for  the  firft, 
of  which  the  lower  Jaw  is  cited  as  an  Example,  belongs  not  to 
the  Connexion  of  Bones,  but  to  their  Formation  while  imper¬ 
fect  ;  and  therefore  may  be  called  Symphyfis  of  Offification  ; 
and  the  other  Symphyfis  of  Articulation. 

In  another  Senfe,  however,  this  Divifion  may  flill  be  made 
ufe  of  in  this  manner  :  All  the  Pieces  which  compofe  the  bony 
Fabric  are  naturally  connected  and  united  together.  This 
Union  or  Connexion,  which,  with  the  Antients,  I  term  Sym¬ 
phyfis,  is  either  without  or  with  a  Medium. 

Symphyfis ,  without  a  Medium,  is  where  the  articulated  Bones 
fupport  themfelves  in  their  Situation,  without  any  other  Affift- 
ance  than  that  of  their  Conformation  only  ;  thus  the  parietal 
Lones  are  mutually  fixed  by  their  Indentations,  and  fo  give  us 
at  once  an  Example  of  Articulation  and  Symphyfis.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  Bones  in  the  Balls  of  the  Scull  are  fupported  by 
thofe  which  make  the  convex  Part  of  it.  In  a  natural  State 
however,  none  of  thefe  Pieces  touch  one  another  immediately, 
but  are  feparated  by  Membranes  which  run  in  between  them. 

The  Connexion  or  Symphyfis  of  Bones,  with  a  Medium,  is  of 
three  Kinds,  caitilaginous,  ligamentary,  and  flelhy  or  mufeu- 
lar,  that  is,  as  the  Antients  termed  them,  by  Synchondrofis , 
Synneurofis ,  and  Syjfarcofis. 

Synchondrofis ,  or  the  cartilaginous  Symphyfis,  is  either  move- 
able,  as  in  that  by  which  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebne  are  kept 
together,  on  which  joins  the  firft  Rib  to  the  Sternum  j  or  im¬ 
moveable,  as  that  of  the  Ofia  Pubis,  in  an  ordinary  State.  The 


Symphyfis  of  Offification  is  different  from  this,  and  the  Uniori 
of  Epiphyfes  belongs  to  that,  rather  than  to  the  Symphyfis  of 

Articulation. 

Synneurofis,  or  the  ligamentary  Symphyfis,  is  found  in  all  the 
Joints  defigned  for  Motion. 

Syfjarcofis,  or  the  mufcular  Symphyfis,  is  as  real  as  the  two 
former,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  much  more  general,  becaufe  it 
accompanies  and  ftrengthens  the  others,  and  fupplies  what  is 
wanting  in  them.  The  Connexion  of  the  Os  Humeri  with 
the  Scapula  is  a  fufficient  Proof  of  this  ;  for  the  Strength  and 
Security  of  that  Joint  is  owing  more  to  the  Muffles,  than  to  the 
Ligaments.  TVinfiow's  Anatomy. 

ARTICULI  Plantarum  are  thofe  Parts  of  Plants  which 
fwell  into  Nodes,  or  Joints,  which  ufually  fend  forth  Branches. 
Blancard. 

ARTICULUS,  A  Joint,  or  Connexion  of  Bones 

adapted  for  the  Performance  of  Motion.  Blancard. 

ARTIFEX,  S'niJ.iufyo <,  Hippoc.  rs^irwr,  Galen.  An 
Artift.  What  the  Word  fignifies  in  general,  is  well  known  - 
but  it  is  often  appropriated  to  the  Phyfician,  who  exercifes  the 
Art  of  Medicine  from  rational  Principles  confirmed  by  Expe¬ 
rience.  Sometimes  the  Chymifts  and  Spagirifts  take  the  Li¬ 
berty  to  apply  the  Terms  to  one  another.  Cafiellus. 

ARTIFICIALE.  Whatever  is  made  or  prepared  either  of 
the  native  Stone  of  Cinnabar  itfelf,  or  from  the  Vein  of  Cinna¬ 
bar.  Rulandus. 

ARTIOS,  Sound,  whole,  perfedf,  complete  in  all 

its  Parts,  unhurt,  ^  Hefiych.  ’Aflias,  the  Adverb,  fignifies 
wholly,  perfectly,  d^oLicx,  that  is,  coherently,  and  fitly,  as 
Hefychius  ex  pounds  the  Word.  ’A  flicoo  alfo  fignifies  the  fame 
as  dmflio-pivetf,  and  Adverbs  importing 

Exa&nefs,  Adequatenefs,  Exquilitenefs,  in  which  Senfe  it  is 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Aphorifms,  and  Lib.  de  Humoribus. 

’'A {j tot  oi  <r7rbvJ'v\oi  \vtoo  ctAAnAo/*,  “  the  Vertebra  are  with- 
in-fide  even  with  each  other.”  Lib.  de  Art.  et  Mochl. 

fiicti  with  refpect  to  Crifes,  are  even  Days,  to 

which  Hippocrates  oppofes  ?/<»«/,  odd,  as  ftljubs 

is  an  even  and  an  odd  Number.  So  Lib.  i.  Epid. 

7  A  Li  ‘7TA$ofyVO(/.iVA  iV  d(jiwi,  K$Iv{\aI  iV  dfr/KTl’  MV  L'  01 

TTA^vry-oi  h  TT^tojiia-i,  kv  orsp/asiferr  “  If  the  Paro- 

“  xyfms  happen  on  even  Days,  the  Crifis  will  be  on  an  even 
“  Day  ;  but  if  they  moleft  the  Patient  on  odd  Days,  the  Crifis 
“  will  in  like^ manner  fall  out  on  an  odd  Day.”  Again,  Lib. 
eodem,  L  »  n  Kfiai  [/.’&•  7uv  r7ri^ibLa>v  \v  7 ah  Aflitiat 
Kfivovjav  L .  <c  Of  thofe  periodical  Fevers  which  come  to  a 
“  Crifis  on  an  even  Day,  the  firft  critical  Day  is  the  fourth.” 

ARTIPHYES,  dflttpuis,  from  a  (It,  juft  now,  and  to 
produce,  fignifies  new-born  ;  but  Artiphyes,  d(lt<pUo,  from 
a(]i&,  whole,  ^  and  <pvu,  is  complete.  Thus  in  Hippocrates , 
7n(i  i-A afire-  d,(]/<puiit  fiQfis  x)  TiA is  a  complete  and 
perfect  Number. 

ARTISCUS,  a, (I KTK&,  from  a(]&,  Bread,  a  Loaf,  from 
its  being  in  the  Figure  of  a  little  Loaf,  fignifies  in  general  a 
Troche  of  any  Kind;  but  fpecially,  and  *<*]’  i^oyjv,  Artifci 
are  Troches  prepared  of  Vipers  Flefh’.  Cafiellus. 

ART  ISTOMA,  a(}Wo^a,  in  Hippocrates ,  onfi  7uv  \v  kzta\» 
7jai iy.ATuv,  is  expounded  by  Galen  in  his  Exegefis,  oravla^oSsr 
oy.A\d,  “  plain  and  fmooth  on  all  Sides.”  Artistomos, 
d(]Woy. in  another  Senfe,  is  one  who  pronounces  the  Words 
of  any  Language  perfectly  and  entirely  without  Mutilation. 

ARTI Y POCHROS  COLOR,  a(\ tuicayfi^  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  7 mv  iVTos  otaGuv,  is  a  palifh  and  yellowifh  Colour, 

which  attends  a  Diforder  of  the  Spleen. 

ARTIZOA,  dfi'fcoA,  from  (dr,  Life,  fignifies  fhort-liv’d, 
and  is  expounded  by  Galen  and  He fy chius  cKiyoyfiovi*,  4‘  endur- 
“  ing  but  a  little  Time.”  Hippocr.  i-rinvinu^,  tavta  t® 
otaiLia  Afil(n>A,  44  thefe  Children  are  but  fhort-liv’d.” 

ARTOCREAS,  dfioipzAs,  from  a(]&,  Bread,  and  x.%iAs* 
Flefh.  The  fame  as  Past  jetum.  AfortofPafty. 
t  ARTOMELI,  dfibfizta,  from  a(]&,  Bread,  and  uiXt, 
Fioney.  A  Cataplaftn  made  of  Bread  and  Honey.  Blancard. 

ARTOPTA,  dfl'oTrln,  a  Vefiel  to  bake  a  Pye  or  Pudding 
in,  metaphorically  apply’d  to  fuch  Women  as  have  eaiy  Labour. 
Cafiellus. 

AR  I  OP  I ICIUS  PANIS,  from  &(]&•  Bread,  and  o^ixa, 
to  toaft.  Toafted  Bread.  Blancard. 

AR  I  OS,  a(j&t  Bread.  in  Hippocrates ,  mpi 

yvvAtKim  <t-j<r.  is  a  Mafs  of  farinaceous  and  other  Subftances- 
incloled  in  a  Linen  Cloth,  and  apply’d  warm  as  a  fomentation 
to  the  Uterus.  Of as  it  fignifies  Bread,  there  are  many 
Sorts  to  be  found  in  Hippocrates,  as 

Af  1  ■&>  a(u{/.&',  from  a  Negative,  and  Ferment,  or 

Leaven ;  unleavened  Bread  ;  this  nourifhes  moll,  and  affords 
the  leaft  Excrement.  Lib.  2.  nty  L/airiif. 

A (l&*  Aii]o7ru(i7t)f  ii  Aojboroyi^,  from  etLjof,  mere,  very,  and 
Tufof,  Wheat.  Bread  made  of  Meal,  where  the  Bran  is  not 
feparated  from  the  Flour,  but  the  whole  Corn  goes  into  the 
Loaf.  This  is  drying,  and  ealilv  pafies  off.  Lib.  ^r*p < 
il'V(  Ta!)mV. 
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''Apj®'  StvuftTHt  m  Sivu?&,  from  Si (,  twice,  and  *0?,  the 
Fire.  Bread  twice  baked,  or  that  has  twice  proved  the  Fire. 
It  is  prefcribed  in  the  Dropfy.  vAf7 w  jwii'  Tufiw 

«  twk  ffKMfuv-  Stvvg'my  “  Let  him  ufe  wheaten  Bread  toafted, 
U  or  hard  Bread  twice  baked.”  Lib.  pnedift.  This  is  alfo 
called  SispB&',  and  dries  powerfully. 

iyttgvtpinsy  from  Kguorja,  to  hide.  Bread  baked  under 
the  Embers,  called  by  the  Romans  Pants  Subcineritius.  This, 
according  to  Galen ,  was  the  worft  of  all  Bread,  being  the  drieft, 
and  leaft  nourifhing.  Lib.  2.  vtgi  Stains,  and  Lib.  2.  v tgi 

yi li’cttK. 

i£ov]&,  frpm  ofela,  to  toaft.  Toafted  Bread,  which 
is  very  drying,  and  prefcrib’d  by  Hippocrates  in  a  Dyfentery, 
Lib.  7.  Epid.  and  Lib.  vied  t«>  of\bs  vabtb v,  where,  in  one 
Place,  it  is  call’d  dp]&  \fyv l&iuA©--,  “ftale  toafted  Bread 
and  Lib.  Kiel  dpx-  f-  dp1&  e^of](^  w  44  toafted  or 

<«  crude  Bread,”  are  oppofed  one  to  another. 

Ap7^  iyaeins,  from  a  Cruft  ;  Bread  broil’d  on  the 

Hearth,  or  a  Gridiron  ;  whence  fome  call  it  Panis  focalis,  foca- 
riuSy  or  craticularis ,  from  Focus ,  a  Hearth  or  Fire-place,  and 
Craticula ,  a  Gridiron.  This  is  a  very  bad  fort  of  Bread,  in 
Galen's  Opinion,  becaufe  the  Outfide  is  burnt  to  a  Cruft,  while 
the  Infide  remains  crude.  It  eafily  pafles  off,  but  hurts  the 
Stomach.  According  to  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  2.  vied  Stains,  fuch 
Bread  (0/  \%ttg>Tat  apjoi)  is  lefs  nutritive  than  what  is  baked  in 
an  Oven,  but  more  drying,  becaufe  more  fcorch’d  by  the 
Fire. 

’'Ap7&>  ^vy.ins,  {romtyy.u,  Leaven.  Leaven’d  Bread,  what  is 
a  little  fermented.  This  Sort  is  light,  has  an  eafy  Paffage,  nou- 
rifhes  little,  and  is  eafily  digefted.  Hippocr.  Lib.  2.  vied 
SlOtnS. 

’/Ap']&  ivvh Hf,  from  m 'of,  an  Oven.  Bread  baked  in  an 
Oven.  This  is  very  nouriftiing,  becaufe  very  little  burnt. 
Hippoc.  Lib.  pradift. 

’'Apl^  itct.d-a.fos,  pure  Bread ;  that  is,  Bread  made  of  fine 
Flour.  This  is  oppofed  to  crvyuoyifos  (fee  below )  and  dvjbvv^s 
(fee  before )  in  feveral  Treatifes  of  Hippocrates.  Oppofite  to 
this  may  alfo  be  reckon’d  apl<&>  fivsrapds,  and  dxvptbStis,  from 
puT©-,  Filth,  and  *XV& v>  Chaff ;  impure  Bread,  and  chaffy 
Bread ;  and  alfo  what  is  call’d  viTvpaSns,  and  vn  veins,  from 
rriTu&v,  Bran,  branny  Bread  ;  for,  fays  Galen ,  Lib.  2.  de  Cur. 
adGlauc.  as  in  fine  or  pure  Bread  we  have  the  Meal,  not  as 
Nature  made  it,  but  cleanfed  from  the  Bran  ;  fo  in  the  coarfe 
branny  Sort  the  fineft  Flour  is  taken  out. 

vAp xAifiavins,  (from  KAi^ay®',  a  little  moveable  Oven, 
made  of  Earth,  Iron,  Copper,  or  any  other  convenient  Matter) 
Bread  baked  in  a  portable  Oven,  by  fome  call’d  Panis  Teftua- 
ceus ,  fromTeflus ,  the  Veffel  in  which  it  was  baked.  This  fort 
of  Bread,  according  to  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  2.  O’  3.  vied  St  A  ns, 
is  very  dry,  but  not  very  nourifhing.  In  Galen's  Opinion,  Lib. 
1.  de  Alim.  Facult.  it  is  the  beft,  with  refped  to  its  way  of  Pre¬ 
paration  and  Drefiing  ;  and  Diphilus ,  in  Athenceus ,  Lib.  3.  extols 
it  as  having  all  good  Qualities,  and  being  preferable  to  all  other 
Kinds  ;  for  it  is  grateful  to  the  Stomach,  generates  good  Juice, 
is  eafily  digefted,  readily  diftributed,  and  neither  binds  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  nor  diftends  it  with  Inflations. 

yAp1^  hfiiAtai<&,  orofiiAias,  from  ofiiAbs,  a  Spit.  Bread  fpitted 
and  roafted.  It  is  moderately  nutritive,  drying,  and  is  not  much 
burnt,  Hippocr.  Lib.  2.  vied  StAns  ;  where  it  is  alfo  call’d 
c[iiAi'<d&.  In  Athenceus ,  Lib.  3.  it  is  faid  to  be  call’d  ojbiAtas 
etp]&,  yitoi  oti  bfioAts  v/v^ftnilou,  tbs  cv  tm  '  hAi^avSelp,  »  ot/  iv 
oibiAttniotf  borj&rar  “  Either  becaufe  it  was  fold  for  an  Obolus, 
“  as  in  Alexandria ,  or  becaufe  it  was  roafted  on  Spits.” 

,lAp]&  1st  vvpay,  Bread  of  Wheat.  It  is  very  nourifhing, 
and  yields  but  little  Excrement.  Lib.  2.  vied  StAns,  id  Lib. 
vied  dpyodM  ii (levins. 

,/Af]&  C//.  WpuV  dflSCOV  1)  ivJlffyAvaV,  (from  v]iasa,  to  pull  off 
the  Rind  or  Bark,  or  cleanfe  from  Hufks)  Bread  made  of  Wheat 
hulk’d,  or  unhufk’d  ;  that  is,  cleanfed  or  uncleanfed,  Lib.  vied 
dpxAns  hflevins.  Bread  vvpuv  dfis-cov  feems  to  be  the  fame 
as  the  vf]vpcbJ\Yis,  “  branny,”  which  has  not  been  cleanfed  from 
the  Bran.  There  is  alfo  vveiv&  a  (]<&  of  os,  ij  tuv  cntAitpcbwu^ur 
“  Wheaten  Bread  toafted,  or  made  of  harden’d  Wheat,” 
which  was  prefcrib’d  in  Dropfies,  Lib.  vied  ruv  ivjbs  vabav. 

vvpcbv  otlaviuv  Ttel  xvK$  ^  vtjvfay  i^vy.co ydy®*,  Bread 
of  Sitanian  Wheat,  (a  fort  of  Wheat  that  comes  to  Perfe&ion 
in  three  Months)  fermented  with  the  Juice  of  Bran,  Lib.  3. 
vied  Jlicuans.  This  eafily  pafles  thro’  the  Body. 

*Ap]&>  o'i/y./J'aAtTiis,  from  <rey.i<daAis,  fine  Hour.  Bread  made 
of  fine  Flour.  This  was  powerfully  nutritive,  tho’  lefs  than 
what  was  made  of  Alica  or  Siligo,  and  but  little  of  it  pafs’d 
thro’  the  Body,  Lib.  2.  vied  S' taints.  Galen ,  as  well  as  C  elf  us 
and  Paulus ,  tells  us,  that  this  kind  of  Bread  affords  moft 
Nourifhment,  next  to  what  is  made  of  Siligo  (fee  below )  ;  and 
Phili/lion ,  in  Athenceus ,  will  have  it  more  ftrengthening  than 
Bread  made  of  Alica. 

Ap7@j  <jiye.oij.tCos,  from  <tuyKo/j.i^cj,  to  collect  or  bring  toge¬ 
ther,  Bread  made  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Corn  taken  together. 
This  is  drying,  and  eafy  of  Paffage,  Lib.  2.  id  3.  vied  diadnts. 
This  is  oppofed  to  r.adafs,  “  pure,”  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vi  ft.  in 


Morb.  acut.  and  Lib.  viei  ap%.  hijp.  Galen ,  in  his  Exegefu, 
expounds  avyuop/as-oi  apjot,  by  pova^ci  S'ld  to  v.dv\a  ay.a  ra 
uAivfyi  iniyKofjLi^i^aj^  x)  /n)  S'laKedviSstu'  “  Coarfe,  becaufe  all 
“  Parts  of  the  Meal  were  thrown  together  without  Diftin- 
<c  <ftion.” 

VAP7^  dn  Xpvdptp  I}  xo^V'Jne,  from  yfvS'^ss,  Alica,  Bread 
made  of  Alica.  It  is  extremely  nourifhing,  and  but  little  of  it 
pafles  off  as  excrementitious,  Lib.  2.  vied  Smiths. 

’'A(}&  itL'Afy,  ftale  Bread.  It  is  drying,  not  very  nutritive, 
and  attradls  Phlegm,  Lib.  vied  ruv  ivris  vaduv.  It  is  call’d  by 
Celfus ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  3.  Panis  Hejlernus. 

There  are  other  Diftindlions  of  Bread  in  Hippocrates ,  as 
tu  xvA?  vapvpufivQ-',  Bread  kneaded  and  macerated  in  the  Juice 
of  Wheat :  This  is  very  nutritive,  light,  and  eafy  of  Paffage, 
Lib.  2.  vied  dtcuTiis.  5,Ap7^*  voAAo)  od  alt  oretpvgn [Av&,  ti  dtpjfti- 
1&,  Bread  work’d  up  with  a  great  deal  of  Water,  or  not  work’d 
at  all,  Lib.  vied  dpx .  iyflp.  " Ap]uv  bi  [ Ayis-ot ,  Bread  in  large 
Loaves :  Such  Bread  is  more  nourifliing  than  what  is  in  fmaller 
Loaves,  becaufe  lefs  burnt  and  dry’d,  Lib.  2.  vied  Stains. 
’’Aplot  dipy.oi,  hot  Bread,  which  dries  the  Body  ;  apjot  fvxpoi, 
cold  Bread,  which  is  lefs  drying  than  the  former,  but  nourifhe3 
little,  and  in  fome  meafure  emaciates,  Lib.  2.  vied  SiAtyis. 

Befldes  the  foremention’d  Sorts  there  was  a  more  modem 
kind  of  Bread  in  Ufe  among  the  Romans ,  which  was  made  of 
Siligo ,  the  fineft  and  pureft  Flour,  of  which  Pliny  fays,  Sili- 
ginem  proprie  dixerim  Tritici  Delicias  ;  Candor  efi ,  id  fine  vir- 
tute ,  id  fine  Ponder e  :  “  Siligo  may  properly  be  call’d  the  delici- 
“  ous  Part  of  the  Wheat ;  it  is  Whitenefs,  without  Virtue  or 
“  Weight,”  Lib.  18.  Cap.  8.  And  Galen ,  fpeaking  of  the 
different  forts  of  Bread,  has  thefe  Words  :  'O  AfJ  Kabapebraj^ 
yiaAddnai  ffiAiyyins,  b  S'  o-iutSaAins ,  o-Aa'  h  yXv 

ffiydSaAis  ‘EAAitvtuby  n  ty  vaAtubv,  oiAiyvis  0  «%,  'E AAMukop, 
iTip us  0  dvj iv  oyoy.d^etv  bn  ty®'  ii  The  fineft  Bread  is  call’d 
“  Silignites  ;  the  next  in  Finenefs,  Semidalites  ;  now  Semidalis 
“  is  an  old  Greek  Word,  but  Silignis  is  not  Greek ,  and  I  have 
“  no  other  Name  for  it.”  ’S.iAiyvis  is  plainly  coin’d  from  the 
Latin  Siligo.  He  goes  on  to  compare  the  different  kinds  of 
Bread,  with  refpe£t  to  Nutrition,  as  follows  :  T(y<pty.tina7'&j 
b  aiAiyvints  dvjebv,  ipe£«f  6  nyiSaAirns,  x)  relr  d'  0  ydc©*  x) 
ffiiyKoyiTos,  b  x)  dvjowedns,  w  Tirapjos  is t  to  t ay  puvapcby 
ZtS(&,  Zv  b  vfluedas,  os  q  x)  dTeotpuraros  isr  “  The 

<c  moft  nutritive  of  thefe  forts  of  Bread  is  the  Silignites  ;  the 
“  next,  in  that  refpedt,  is  the  Semidalites ;  the  third  is  a  mid- 
4 c  die  Kind,  call’d  alfo  Syncotni/los  and  Autopyrites  \  the  fourth 
4<  is  a  kind  of  black  and  coarfe  Bread,  the  worft  Sort  of  which 
44  is  the  Pityrias,  which  alfo  affords  the  leaft  Nourifhment.” 
Galen,  de  Alim.  Fac.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  2  . 

ARTUS,  t a  KuAa.  The  extreme  and  moft  compared  Parts 
of  the  Body,  as  the  Hands  and  Feet,  Caflellus.  According 
to  others,  they  are  thy  Members  which  extend  themfelves  from 
the  Trunk,  and  are  divided  into  Joints.  Caflellus.  Blan- 
card. 

ARTYMA,  aplvya,  from  dfjvu,  to  feafon,  or  prepare. 
The  fame  as  Condimentum,  which  fee. 

ARUBUS,  Crude  Butter,  formfon. 

ARVINA,  asv^,  siap.  The  fame  as  Ad  EPS,  which  fee. 

ARUM,  Offic.  J.  B.  2.  783.  Chab.  258.  Raii  Hift.  2. 
1208.  Synop.  3.  266.  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  56.  Arum  vulgar e , 
Ger.  Emac.  834.  Merc.  Bot.  21.  Phyt.  Brit.  11.  Arum  vul¬ 
gar  e  macula  turn,  id  non  snaculatum ,  Park.  Theat.  372.  Arum 
vulgar  e  maculatum  id  fine  maculis ,  Mer.  Pin.  11.  Arum  macu- 
latum  maculis  candidis  vel  nigris ,  id  non  maculatum,  C.  B.  Pin. 
195.  Tourn.  Inft.  158.  Elem.  Bot.  130.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  542. 
Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  203.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  74.  Buxb.  26. 
CUCKOW-PINT.  Dale.  Or,  WAKE-ROBIN. 

Arum ,  among  the  Syrians ,  is  call’d  Lupha.  It  {hoots  forth 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Dracunculus ,  but  fmaller,  and  not  fc> 
fpotted :  The  Stalk  is  a  Span  long,  reddifh,  and  fhaped  like  a 
Peftle,  on  the  Top  of  which  grows  a  yellowifh  Fruit.  The 
Root  is  white,  much  like  that  of  the  Dracunculus  ;  and,  being 
boil’d,  lofes  fo  much  of  its  Acrimony  as  to  become  eatable. 
The  Leaves  are  pickled  for  Food,  and,  being  left  to  dry  of  them- 
felves,  are  boil’d  and  eaten. 

The  Root,  Seed,  and  Leaves,  have  the  fame  Virtues  as  thofe 
of  the  Dracunculus y  befldes  which,  the  Root  is  apply ’d  as  a 
Cataplafm,  with  Cow-dung,  to  the  Parts  affe&ed  with  the 
Gout.  It  is  preferved  like  the  Root  of  the  Dracunculus ,  and 
is  commonly  fo  little  acrimonious  as  to  be  eatable.  Diafcorides , 
Lib.  2.  Cap.  197. 

The  Roots  of  TVake-Robin  are  roundifh  and  tuberous, 
about  as  big  as  a  Walnut,  of  a  white  Colour  on  the  Infide, 
fending  from  the  Sides  feveral  white  Strings,  by  which  it  is  fix’d 
in  the  Earth:  The  Leaves  are  long  and  large,  of  a  fhining- 
green  Colour,  in  Shape  like  the  Head  of  a  Spear,  or  a  barb  d 
Arrow;  in  fome  Plants  they  are  full  of  black  fcpots.  l’rom 
among  the  Leaves  arifes  a  round  Stalk,  having,  at  the  upper 
Part,  a  long  Skin  or  Hufk,  doled  at  Bottom,  and  open  at  the 
Top  ;  of  a  greenifh  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and  purplilh  with¬ 
in  ;  in  which  is  inclofed  a  long  naked  pmrplifh  cylindrical  r’///;  - 
lumy  encompafs’d  on  the  lower  Part  with  a  Circle  o 
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{Lading  above  the  Rudiments  of  the  Berries ;  which,  after  the 
PijHllum  and  its  Covering  are  fallen  off,  grow  to  be  large 
round  Berries,  of  a  yellow-red  Colour,  full  of  Pulp,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  round  Seed.  T  he  whole  Plant,  Root,  Leaves,  and 
Seed,  are  very  hot  and  biting,  inflaming  the  Mouth  and  Throat 
for  a  long  time.  It  grows  fevery- where  in  Hedges  and  dry 
Ditches  ^artd  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Berries  are  ripe  in 

July.  _  A 

This  Herb  is  call’d  Aron ,  Jarus ,  Pes  Vituli,  Barba  Aronis , 
Sacerdotis  Virile ,  Serpentaria  Minor ,  Dracontia  Minor ,  Ali- 
mum.  The  Root  has  a  pungent  Tafte  like  Ginger,  which  burns 
the  Tongue.  But  ’tis  faid,  that  in  the  Fields  about  Cyrene 
{here  is  an  Arum  found  which  eats  like  a  Turnep,  and  is  entire¬ 
ly  void  of  Acrimony.  It  is  gather’d  in  the  Month  of  March , 
and,  when  dry,  is  principally  ufed  in  the  Shops  of  Apothecaries. 

It  is  of  a  hot  and  drying  Nature,  diflblves  and  liquifies  the  coa¬ 
gulated  Humours  of  the  Body,  is  an  excellent  Antifcorbutic, 
and  opens  and  diffolves  internal  Obftru£tions,efpeciallyinDropfi- 
cal  Cafes.  It  purifies  and  fweetens  the  Blood  when  impregnated 
with  faline  Particles,  opens  the  Breaft,  and  facilitates  Expecto¬ 
ration  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  and  Coughs  ;  for  Inftance, 

Take  of  the  beft  frefh  Arum-root,  half  an  Ounce  ;  boil  it 
in  White  Wine  till  it  becomes  foft,  and  make  it  into  a 
LinCtus,  with  Syrup  of  Hyffop. 

It  relieves  old  Coughs,  and  is  good  for  Confumptions,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  often  moiften’d,  and  afterwards  dry’d,  with 
TinCture  of  the  Flowers  of  Daify  and  wild  Poppy,  Job.  de 
Muralt.  in  Hipp.  Helvet.  P.  653.  Ephem.  N.  C.  Dec.  2.  Ann. 

5.  Obf.  180.  Dieucbes ,  according  to  Pliny ,  L.  24.  N.  H. 

C.  16.  gave  the  Powder  of  it,  mix’d  with  Meal,  and  baked  in 
Bread,  to  thofe  who  were  afflicted  with  Coughs,  heavy  Sighs, 
or  an  Ortbopncsa ,  or  a  Spitting  of  purulent  Matter.  It  pro¬ 
motes  Urine,  and  cleanfes  the  Urinary  Veffels,  and  the  Matrix. 

It  promotes  the  Menfes  when  obftru&ed,  warms  the  Stomach 
when  cold,  excites  the  Appetite,  and  {Lengthens  the  Digeftion. 
Hartman ,  in  Prax.  Chym.Helmont.  Pharmac.  ac Difpenf.  Modern . 
N.  46.  fays,  that  it  cures  Ruptures ;  as  alfo  long  and  tedious 
Fevers.  Vid.  Dan.  Milii  Pharm.  Spagir.  L.  2.  C.  10.  Pet. 
Laurenberg.  Appar.  Plant.  L.  2.  C.  6.  and  is  very  good  in 
Hyfteric  and  Epileptic  Cafes.  Gregor.  HorJlius ,  with  the  Root 
of  it  alone,  recover’d  a  Hejfian  Girl  of  five  Years  old,  who 
had  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  Ufe  of  her  Speech  for  almoft 
a  whole  Year,  L.  3.  Obf.  Med.  24.  The  fame  is  related  by 
J.  Hotnung ,  in  Cijla.  Med.  Epijl.  132.  The  Root  is  alfo  an 
excellent  Medicine  againft  the  Plague  and  Poifons,  Plin.  1. 
H.  Drag.  L.  2.  Hijl.  Plant.  C.  de  Aro.  Jo.  Bruyer.  de  re  Gib.  L. 

8.  C.  6.  Tarqu.  Schnelleberg.  Tr.  de  20  Herbis  Pejlilcntice  ve- 
neno  adverfantibus ,  who  ftyled  this  Plant  the  Miracle  of  Nature , 
on  account  of  its  remarkable  Efficacy  againft  the  Plague,  M. 
Unzer.  Antidot.  Pejlilent.  L.  2.  The  Root  when  frefh,  if  boil’d, 
warms  and  corroborates  the  Stomach,  {Lengthens  the  Appetite, 
purges  the  Breaft,  and  is  gooj}  for  Rheumatic  Diforders,  and  the 
Vertigo;  as  alfo  for  Stiffnefs  of  the  Limbs,  Swellings,  and 
fetid  Wounds.  The  Herb  itfelf,  boil’d  with  Victuals,  makes 
People  lean.  The  Leaves,  when  frefh,  as  alfo  the  Powder  of 
the  Root,  cure  inveterate  Ulcers,  Fiftulas,  fetid  Cancers,  and 
the  Bites  of  venomous  Animals,  if  they  are  apply’d  to  them. 
Tragus  fays,  that  for  peftilential  Swellings  he  knew  no  Herb 
more  efficacious,  than  the  Leaves  of  Arum ,  apply’d  green  to 
them.  Georg,  a  Turre  has  obferv’d,  more  than  once,  from 
undeniable  Experience,  that  Burns  are  heal’d  by  its  Leaves 
when  apply’d  to  them,  and  frequently  renew’d,  De  Hijl.  Plant. 
L.2.  C.  244.  In  order  to  cure  Ulcers  and  Wounds,  fome 
People  make  an  excellent  Ointment  of  its  Root,  reduced  to 
Powder,  and  boil’d  with  Butter  made  in  the  Month  of  May. 
El.  Beynon ,  that  tender-hearted  Samaritan ,  commended  the 
Root  of  Arum ,  mix’d  with  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  as  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  Remedies  in  a  Phthifis,  Jo.  Dolceus ,  Encyclo- 
pecd.  Med.  L.  2.  C.  4.  See  alfo  El.  Beynon ,  P.  M.  23. 
The  Juice,  exprefs’d  from  the  bruis’d  Root,  is  good  for  a 
Polypus  of  the  Nofe,  if  put  up  the  Noftrils  on  a  little  Cot¬ 
ton.  The  Foetufes  of  all  Animals  in  Nature  are  expell’d 
by  Arum ,  fays  Pliny.  Many  reduce  the  Root  to  a  Pow¬ 
der,  and  apply  it  to  the  Part  affeCted  by  the  Gout,  Crat. 
L.  2.  Conf.  26.  The  Water  diftill’d  from  its  green  Leaves  in 
Spring,  is  an  admirable  Remedy  for  the  Scurvy,  Tb.  JVillis ,  Tr. 
de  Scorbut.  C.  7.  It  is  alfo  good  for  Maniacs,  and  fuch  as  are 
melancholy.  Many  diftil,  from  the  whole  Subftance  of  this 
Herb,  a  Water,  which  they  give  to  thofe  who  labour  under  Rup¬ 
tures.  This  Water  is  alfo  good  againft  the  Plague,  purifies  old 
Wounds  and  Ulcers,  takes  Spots  oft'  the  Face,  whitens  the 
Skin,  and  deftroys  the  Wrinkles  of  the  Face.  Several  People 
infpiflate  the  Juice  of  the  Root  at  the  Sun,  and,  when  they 
want  to  ufe  it,  diflolve  it  in  Rofe- water,  with  which  they  wafh 
their  Faces.  Country  Girls,  when  its  Kernels  are  ripe,  ufe 
them  for  a  Varnifh,'  to  give  a  purple  Colour  to  their  Cheeks, 
which  they  rub  heartily  with  them,  almoft  to  the  Lofs  of  the 
Epidermis  or  Scarf- {kin,  Georg,  a  Turre ,  L.  C.  The  Tragea 
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Stomacbialis  of  Tirchnanus ,  made  of  Arum-root,  deferib’d  by 
Afuercetan ,  Pharm.  Rejlit.  L.  2.  C.  20.  is  known  in  the  Shops 
of  fome  foreign  Apothecaries.  T  his  Medicine  warms  cold 
Stomachs,  promotes  Digeftion,  procures  an  Appetite,  prevents 
the  Vertigo,  removes  Obftru&ions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and 
Mefentcry  and  is  good  for  thofe  who  labour  under  Hypochon¬ 
driac  Diforders,  Melancholy  proceeding  from  Flatulencies,  or 
the  Scurvy.  It  is  alfo  fcrviceable  in  the  Chlorofis  in  Girls, 
Cachexies,  Swellings  of  the  Belly,  beginning  Dropfies,  Quar¬ 
tan,  and  other  protracted  and  intermitting  Fevers,  and  other 
Diforders  caufed  by  grofs  and  corrupt  Matter  in  the  Stomach. 
It  is  alfo  given  for  the  Stone.  In  Apothecaries  Shops  there  was 
formerly  prepar’d,  from  its  Root,  a  particular  farinaceous  white 
Subftance  or  Powder,  call’d  by  GbymlQis  Faecula,  from  the  Latin 
Word  Faeces ,  becaufe  that  Subftance  feparates,  of  its  own  Ac¬ 
cord,  from  the  reft  of  the  Liquor,  and  fubfides  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veffel.  .  It  operates  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Root, 
tho’  more  mildly  ;  for  which  Reafon  ’tis  fuccefsfully  ufed 
among  the  PeCioral  TinCtures  and  Powders,  employ’d  to  diffi- 
pate  Phlegm,  and  glutinous  Humours,  and  facilitate  ExpeCtora- 
tion.  It  alfo  removes  inveterate  ObftruCtions,  and  is  an  effica¬ 
cious  Remedy  in  Quartan  Fevers,  Cachexies,  and  Scurvies.  J. 
Conft.  de  Rebecqu.  Atr.  Medicin.  Helvet.  P.  M.  242.  Jo.  Otto. 
Helbig.  in  Ephem.  N.  C.  Dec.  i.  An.  9.  iff  10.  Obf.  194. 
fays,  that,  among  the  Indians ,  the  Root  of  Arum ,  boil’d,  is' 
ufed  inftead  of  Bread. 

Pulvis  Radicum  Ari  Compositus  :  Compound  Powder 

of  Arum-root. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  fpotted  Arum,  two  Ounces  ;  of  the 
common  Acorus-root,  and  Saxifrage  Pimpinel,  each  one 
Ounce  ;  of  Crabs-eyes,  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  Cinnamon, 
three  Drams  ;  of  Salt  of  Wormwood,  one  Dfam  ;  and 
let  them  be  made  into  a  Powder.  N.  B.  The  Arum- 
root  is  always  to  be  frefh  added  to  it. 

This  is  but  lately  introduced  into  the  Difpenfatory  ;  and 
here  is  left  out  the  Salt  of  Juniper,  which  was  order’d  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  becaufe  it  is  a  thing  not  ufually  made,  and  anfwers  no 
Intention,  but  what  is  provided  for  by  the  Salt  of  W ormwood  ; 
but  this  makes  it  neceffary  to  be  kept  clofe  from  the  Air,  be¬ 
caufe  it  will  elfe  grow  moift,  and  fpoil  the  Medicine ;  tho’  the 
principal  Neceffity  of  fo  keeping  it,  is  to  preferve  the  Pungen¬ 
cy  and  Volatility  of  the  Ingredients,  which  otherwife  would 
foon  exhale  :  And  for  the  fame  Reafon  alfo,  it  is  now  direCted 
to  mix  the  Arum  Root  always  frefh,  as  it  is  ufed  ;  becaufe  that 
is  the  chief  Ingredient,  and  fooneft  fpoil’d  by  keeping.  Afiin- 
cy\ s  London  Difpenfatory. 

Ray  enumerates  the  following  Species  in  his  Chapter  of 

Arum : 

1.  Arum ,  J.  B.  Vulgar e ,  Ger.  Vulgar e  maculatum  iff  non 
mac  it  la  turn.  Park.  Arum  2.  iff  3.  five  maculatum  Maculis  can - 
dulis  vel  nigris ,  iff  vulgare  non  maculatum ,  C.  B. 

2.  Arum  venis  albis ,  C.  B.  Magnum  rotundiore  folio ,  Park. 
Majus  Veronenfe ,  Lob. 

3.  Arum  Byzantinum ,  Cluf.  J.  B.  C.  B.  Park.  Dracon - 
tium  minus ,  Ger.  quoad  Icon. 

4.  Arum  montanum ,  Alpin.  Exot. 

5.  Arum  maximum  Afgyptiacum ,  quod  vulgo  Colocafia ,  C.  BL 
Ar.  /Egypt,  rotunda  iff  longa  Radice ,  vulgo  Colocafia  difta,  Park. 
Colocafia ,  Cluf.  J.  B.  /Egyptiacum ,  Ger. 

The  Root  of  this,  as  well  as  the  whole  Plant,  is  acrimonious 
like  the  common  Arum,  but  in  a  milder  Degree,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  ufed  in  Food,  and  for  other  Purpofes.  In  Egypt ,  Syria, 
and  other  Eajlern  Countries,  it  is  eaten  as  commonly  as  Tur- 
neps  in  Germany  ;  and  is  very  much  coveted  by  the  Turkijh  and 
African  Slaves  at  Naples.  Bontius  writes,  that  it  is  of  a  venom¬ 
ous  Nature,  and  requires  three  Days  Maceration  in  Water,  to 
render  it  eatable. 

6.  Dracunculus  aquaticus ,  Ger.  J.  B.  Nojler  aquaticus,  Park. 
Palujlris  five  radice  arundinacea  Plinii ,  C.  B. 

7.  Arum  orientale ,  Ardabar  diflum  Zanon,  Hift.  Bot. 

Cap-  12. 

8.  Arum  Indicum ,  Rumphal.  Dictum  Zanon,  Hift-  Bot. 

Cap.  92.  . 

9.  Arif  arum  latifolium ,  Park.  Ger.  Latifolium  quibujdatrt, 

.  B.  Latifolium  alterum ,  C.  B.  Item  latifolium  majus  ejujdem. 
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10.  Arifarum  angujli folium,  J.  B.  Ger.  fongifohum,  lark. 

Angujlifol'tum  Diofcoridis  forte ,  C.  B.  ,  .  c 

ARUNDO,  the  Reed.  Of  this  Dale  takes  Notice  ot 

feveral  Species.  The  firft  is  the 

Arundo ,  Offic.  Arundo  vallatoria ,  Ger.  32.  Emac.  30. 
Rail  Hift.  2.  1275.  Synop.  3.  401-  Mcr.  Pm-  "• 
vulgaris  palujlris.  J.  B.  2.  485-  Hift-  Oxon-  3-  . i:8’ 
vulgaris  vallatoria.  Merc.  Bot.  I.  21.  Phj't.  Bnt.  1 1  •  * 

vubaris  five  pbragmites  Diofcoridis ,  C.  B.  I  in.  17.  ea  • 
269.  Tourn.  Inft.  526.  Elem.  Bot.  4!^*  Boerh.  In  •  • 

1.6 1 .  Dill.  Cat.  Gifll  175.  Rupp-  Flor.  Jen.  155.  Buxb.^27. 
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Harundo  vulgaris  five  vallatoria,  Park.  Theat.  1208.  Arundo , 
Harundo ,  Calamus ,  Chub.  193.  COMMON  REED. 
Dale.  . 

The  Reed  has  thick,  knotty,  join’d  Roots,  which  fpread 
and  increafemuch,  running  obliquely  in  the  Earth  :  The  Stalks 
grow  to  be  above  the  Height  of  a  Man,  hollow,  and  with  feve- 
ral  Joints ;  at  each  of  which  grow  long  narrow  Grafs-like 
Leaves,  rough  and  hard  ;  and  on  their  Tops  a  large  hufky  Spike 
or  Panicle,  of  a  brownifh-red  Colour,  full  of  a  foft,  downy 
Subftance,  hanging  down  the  Head,  without  any  vifible  Seed. 
The  Stalks  die  away  every  Winter.  The  Reed  grows  by  Ri- 
Ver-fides,  and  in  Marlhes. 

Arundo  Donax,  Offic.  Park.  Theat.  1208.  Arundo 
Cypria ,  Ger.  32.  Emac.  36.  Arundo  fativa ,  feu  Donax  Diof- 
coridis ,  Raii  Hift.  2.  1275.  C.  B.  Pin.  17.  Tourn.  Inft.  526. 
Elem.  Bot.  419.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  219.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  162. 
C.  B.  Theat.  271.  Arundo  maxima  &  hortenjis ,  J.  B.  2.  485. 
Chab.  193.  THE  GREAT  REED.  Dale. 

The  Medicinal  Virtues  of  thefe  are  faid  to  be  alike,  which, 
according  to  Bartholomaus  Zorn ,  are  as  follows  : 

Its  Root  attracts  any  Matter  lodg’d  in  Wounds,  if  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  Powder,  with  Wine,  and  apply’d  to  the  Wound  ;  or 
if  it  is  taken  frefh,  and  reduced  to  Powder,  with  an  Onion  ; 
or  if  the  Powder  of  it  is  mix’d  with  Honey,  it  produces  the 
fame  EffeCt,  Oribaf.  de  Morb.  Cur.  L.  3.  C.  32.  It  alfo 
removes  the  Pains  arifing  from  Diflocations  of  the  Limbs,  and 
carries  off  Pains  in  the  Hips.  When  bruifed,  and  apply’d  to 
any  Part  that  aches,  it  is  of  wonderful  Service,  Hier.  Mercurial. 
Med.  Pratt.  L.  4.  C.  2.  If  it  is  boil’d  in  any  Lixivium,  and 
the  Head  frequently  wafh’d  therewith,  it  caufes  the  Hair  to 
grow  ;  and  cures  feald  Heads.  Julius  Casfar  Claudinus ,  Ep. 
Vincenzo  Tanar.  fol.  88.  fays,  that  the  Root  of  the  Arundo  pro¬ 
duced  the  fame  EffeCt  in  Rheumatifms  and  Catarrhs,  with  the 
Peruvian  Bark.  It  is  alfo  good  for  thofe  who  labour  under 
Confumptions.  Aetius  fays,  it  is  of  a  drying  and  warming  Na¬ 
ture,  and  is  therefore  of  Service  to  dropfical  Patients,  Serm.  10. 
c.  32.  See  alfo  Ephem.  N.  C.  Dec.  3.  An.  3.  Obf.  159.  It 
brings  Apoftems  to  Suppuration,  Lev.  Lemn.  de  Herb.  Biblic. 
c.  27.  The  green  Leaves,  cut  and  apply’d,  carry  off  the 
Wild- fire  and  Eryfpelas.  Poor  People  boil  the  Flowers  in 
Water,  or  in  Beer,  which  they  mix  with  Honey,  and  drink, 
after  having  filtrated  it,  in  order  to  cure  Coughs,  Oppreffions  of 
the  Breaft,  and  Confumptions.  The  Antients  made  Flutes, 
and  other  mufical  Inftruments,  of  the  Arundo. 

Arundo  Scriptoria,  Offic.  Ger.  34.  Emac.  37.  J.  B. 
2.  487.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1276.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  219.  Arundo  feri- 
ptoria  atro-rubens,  C.  B.  Pin.  17.  Theat.  273.  Tourn.  Inft. 
526.  Harundo  minor  five  Elegia,  Park.  Theat.  1211. 
WRITING  REED.  Dale. 

I  do  not  find  any  Medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it. 

Arundo  Tabaxifera,  Offic.  Arundo  Mambu ,  Pifon. 
Mant.  Arom.  186.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1315.  Arundo  Indica  maxi¬ 
ma  arborea  cortice  fpinofo  Hermann's ,  Syen.  in  not.  Hort.  Mai. 
C.  Comm.  Flo.  Mai.  36.  Arundo  arbor  Tabaxifera ,  C.  B. 
Theat.  285.  Arundo  arbor  in  qua  humor  latteus  gignitur ,  qui 
Tabaxir  Avicenna  &  Arabibus  dicitur ,  C.  B.  Pin.  18.  Hift. 
Oxon.  3.  219.  Arundo  arborea  Mambu  vel  Bambu  ditta ,  Pluk. 
Almag.  53.  Canna  ingens  Mambu  vel  Bambu  ditta ,  Park. 
Theat.  1630.  Tabaxir  five  Mambu  arbor ,  J.  B.  1.  222.  Mam¬ 
bu  arbor ,  Tabaxir  Garcia  &  Acofa ,  Chab.  67.  Bambu  & 
Bamba ,  Nienhou.  Leg.  91.  Uy,  Hort.  Mai.  1.  25.  Tab.  16. 
THE  BAMBU  CANE.  Dale. 

Pifo  writes,  that  the  young  Bambou-canes  are  full  of  a 
light,  fpongy,  and  liquid  medullary  Subftance,  (not  fo  much 
Huffed  as  the  common  Sugar-canes)  which  the  common  fort  of 
People  greedily  fuck,  on  account  of  its  grateful  Tafte.  .  The 
young  Shoots,  which  are  very  fucculent  and  favoury,  are  much 
valued  in  India ,  by  Strangers  as  well  as  the  Natives,  as  being 
the  Bafe  of  that  famous  Compofition  call’d  Achar,  which  is 
imported  into  Europe ,  and  accounted  a  Delicacy  among  thofe 
of  nice  Palates  :  And  I  myfelf,  fays  he,  have  more  than  once 
tailed  it  with  Pleafure.  But  when  thefe  Canes  are  grown  tall 
and  old,  the  contain’d  Liquor  is  alter’d  in  Subftance,  Colour, 
Savour,  and  Efficacy  ;  and  by  degrees  is  protruded  forth,  and 
coagulated,  near  the  Joint,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  har¬ 
den’d  like  a  white  Pumice-ftone :  Soon  after  it  lofes  its  native 
Sweetnefs,  acquiring  a  peculiar  Savour,  much  like  that  of  burnt 
Ivory,  with  a  little  Aftringency,  and  is  call’d  by  the  Natives 
Sucar  Mambu  (the  Tabaxir  of  Garcias  and  Acofa) ;  which 
the  lighter,  whiter,  and  fmoother  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  Value 
fet  upon  it ;  and  the  more  uneven  its  Surface,  and  the  more  of 
an  Alh-colour,  the  worfe  it  is  accounted. 

The  Tabaxir  is  very  fit  for  Medicinal  Purpofes,  eagerly  fought 
dfter  by  the  Perfians  and  Arabians ,  and  purchafed  at  its  W eight 
in  Gold  or  Silver.  The  Indians  ufe  it  for  Wounds  of  the 
Tefes  and  Penis.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  efficacious  in  Choleric 
AffeCtions,  and  the  Dyfentery.  Garcias  writes,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  be  ufed  in  burning  Heats,  internal  and  external,  and  in 
bilious  levers  and  Dyfenteries ;  but  efpecially  in  bilious  Flu¬ 
xions,  the  Strangury,  and  bloody  Urine,  The  Deco&ion  of 
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the  Leaves  and  Bark,  being  drank,  purges  Wounds  of  Rood 
retain’d  in  them  ;  and  is  proper  for  Women  in  Childbed,  to 
cleanfe  the  Uterus  after  the  Birth.  Thefe  Canes,  cut  off  and 
burnt  in  the  Fire,  yield  a  moft  fertile  kind  of  Allies  ;  in  burning 
they  make  loud  Cracks  with  as  great  aNoife  as  the  Explofion  of  an 
hundred  Guns  ;  for  the  Air,  which  is  flopp’d  in  by  means  of 
the  Joints,  being  rarefy’d,  and  wanting  more  Space,  burfts  its 
Inclofure  on  all  Sides,  and  makes  its  Way  out  by  Violence. 
They  grow  in  the  Sand  of  the  Sea-fhores.  Raii  Hif .  Plant. 

I  he  Gramen  Arundinaceum,  Reed  Grafs,  enumerated  amongft 
the  Reeds  by  Dale ,  agrees  in  Virtues  with  the  common  Reed. 
See  Calamus. 

ARYSTER,  <*furHp,  from  dfu,  to  draw  out.  A  fort  of 
Veffel  mentioned  by  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  orift  yoi'tie  ;  to  which  he 
oppofes  ayy®>  \£ya,  a  large  Veffel.  Foefus. 

ARY  TYENOIDES,  dpv]<uvo&iLri(t  from  apHcuva,  a  Funnel, 
and  &iL(&>,  Shape.  An  Epithet  of  two  Cartilages,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  others,  conftitute  the  Plead  of  the  Larynx.  It  is  alfo 
apply’d  to  fome  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx.  Cafcllus.  Blancard. 
See  Larynx. 

ARYTHMUS,  or  Arrhythmus,  up vQ/uQ.  n  uppvO/u®* 
(from  u  Negative,  and  puQpef,  properly  fignifying  a  Modulation 
or  Modification  of  Time  and  Sound  in  Mufic,  hut  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  Order  and  Harmony  in  other  Things).  An  Epithet  apply’d 
by  Galen  to  a  Pulfe  not  modulated  according  to  Nature.  It  is 
oppofed,  he  fays,  not  to  Enrythmus  fyvf-re  )  “  modulated,” 
for  every  Pulfe  is  modulated  after  fome  manner  or  other,  but  to 
Eurythmus,  (lt/pv0|W§M)  “  juftly  modulated;”  fo  that  Enryth¬ 
mus  is  a  common  Genus  to  Arythmus  and  Enrythmus.  A  Pul- 
fus  Enrythmus  is  but  one,  and  indivifible ;  but  a  Pulfus  Aryth¬ 
mus  is  of  three  Kinds,  as  Par  arythmus,  Heterorythmus,  and 
Ecrythmus.  To  fhew  what  thefe  are  by  an  Example:  Every 
Age  has  its  natural  Pulfe,  which,  as  long  as  it  keeps  its  due 
Rhythmus,  or  Modulation  of  Time  and  Force,  is  call’d  Eury- 
thmus  ;  but  if  it  any  way  tranfgreffes,  it  is  a  Pulfus  Arythmus.  If 
it  tranfgreffes  into  a  Modulation  proper  to  the  next  Age,  it  is 
P ' ar arythmus  ;  if  it  changes  to  a  Pulfe  proper  for  any  other  Age, 
it  is  call’d  Lleter arythmus ;  but  if  it  paffes  into  a  Modulation 
proper  to  no  Age  at  all,  it  is  then  a  Pulfus  Ecrythmus.  The 
fame  Judgment  is  to  be  form’d  of  Natures,  Seafons  of  the 
Year,  Places,  and  all  other  Things  ;  for  all  have  their  determi¬ 
nate  Rhythmus ,  and,  if  this  be  corrupted,  they  pafs  into  one  or 
other  of  the  three  Claffes  of  the  Arythmi  before-mention’d. 
Galen,  de  Dijf.  Pulf.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  9. 

AS,  ASSARIUM,  dosdtiov,  (/.va,  fometimes  means  a  particu¬ 
lar  Weight,  in  which  Senfe  the  Roman  As  is  the  fame  as  the 
Libra ,  or  Roman  Pouijd,  confifting  of  twelve  Ounces.  Some¬ 
times  it  fignifies  a  Roman  Coin,  which  was  of  different  Matter 
and  Weight,  according  to  the  different  Ages  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  therefore  Varro  derives  the  W ord  As  from  AEs,  becaufe 
this  Piece  of  Money  was  firft  made  of  Copper  of  a  Pound 
Weight;  and  As,  AEs,  Pondoy  and  Minay  among  antient  Au¬ 
thors,  generally  pafs  for  the  fame.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an 
Integer,  divifible  into  twelve  Parts,  whence  comes  our  Word  Ace, 
or  Unit ;  and,  for  this  Reafon,  fome  will  have  As  deriv’d  from 
the  Doric  cue  for  in,  one.  In  Galai,  de  Ponderibus  &  Menfu ~ 
risy  the  dvdetov  is  the  Weight  of  two  Drams. 

ASA  DULCIS,  the  fame  as  Benzoinum,  which  fee. 

ASA  FCETIDA.  See  Silphium. 

ASABON,  Soap.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

ASiE'STUS,  drcur<&.  See  Calcarius  Lapis  ,  and 
Calx. 

ASAGEN,  Dragon’s-blood.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

ASAGI,  Vitriol,  or  Atr amentum  Rubeum ,  calcin’d  Vitriol. 
Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

ASAMAR,  Asagar,  Asingar,  Verdigrife.  Johnf 

ASAMAZ,  Vitriol.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

ASAPEOS,  ddct-jicoe,  in  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vitt.  in 
Morb.  acut.  fignifies  the  fame,  according  to  Galen ,  as  dorkof]e 
that  is,  without  Concoction.  Foefus. 

ASAPES,  drajrbe,  unconcoCted ;  otherwife  exprefs’d  by 
Afeptus ,  dationos,  (  from  a  Negative,  and  owsy,  to  corrupt* 
putrefy)  unputrefy ’d,  according  to  the  Notion  of  the  Antients, 
confounding  ConcoCtion  with  Putrefaction.  Cajlellus. 

ASAPHATUM  is  a  fort  of  Serpigo ,  Impetigo,  or  intercu- 
taneous  Itch,  generated  in  the  Pores  like  Worms  :  If  the  Skin 
be  prefs’d,  they  come  forth  like  oblong  Threads,  with  a  black 
Head.  Johnfon. 

ASAPHEIS,  dacupEs,  (from  a  Negative,  and  aaprie,  clear, 
open)  in  Hippocrates,  in  Prorrh.  Coac.  are  fuch  Patients  as 
do  not  utter  their  Words  in  a  clear  manner.  This  DefeCi  is  eft- 
cafion’d,  as  Galen  fays,  Comm.  2.  in  Prorrh.  hot  Lid.  rbv  nor 

LlCtKiKllKUV  ipydvuv  (bndfinV,  tiV  oH  T Iff  7UV  VZlipCOV  KeWCOtTiM  l%0/, 

«  Lid  7t)y  Liavdiae  dvjne,  “  either  by  fome  Hurt,  which  the  Or- 
f(  gans  of  Speech  have  contra&ed  from  a  Diforder  of  the 
“  Nerves,  or  elfe  by  a  Delirium.”  In  the  fame  Senfe  we  are 
to  underftand  dtratpiie  ykutna,  Lib.  7.  Epid.  of  a  muffled  hefi- 
tating  Tongue,  that  has  no  plain  Utterance  ;  and  do  ape.  a,  in  the 
fame  Book,  means  fuch  a  Confufednefs  of  V oice  as  proceeds  irom 
an  Indifpofition  of  the  Vocal  Organs.  ’Arafat  vary*?* rite,  in 
8  L  £»>• 
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Lib.  i.  Prorrhet.  means  a  dubious  kind  of  Delirium,  which 
Can  hardly  be  difeover’d  bv  the  Attendants,  or  even  by  the  l  hy- 
fician.  The  Patient  lies  at  Reft,  like  one  in  a  Slumber,  fome- 
times  with  his  Eyes  fhut,  as  it  betaking  himfelf  to  Sleep,  fome- 
times  with  them  open,  and  his  Hands  tin  own  about,  and  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  fearching  and  groping  here-and-there  .  Nov/,  becaufe 
he  lies  quiet,  and  does  not  cry  out,  nor  ftart  up  in  his  Bed, 
like  other  phrenetic  Patients,  his  Phrenfy  or  Delirium  is  faid  to 
be*  itrafw,  “  obfeure  or  dubious ;  ”  and,  being  join’d  with  a 
Coma  in  the  Beginning,  is  to  be  accounted  very  dangerous. 
This  is  the  Subftance  of  Galen’s  Comment  on  the  Place. 

ASARABACCA,  the  fame  as  AsarOm,  which  fee. 

ASARCON,  ciact^Kov,  from  <t  Negative,  and  Flefh, 

ftrictly  fignifies  void  of  all  Flefh  ;  but  is  comparatively  applied  by 
Arijlot.  to  the  Head,  in  refpedt  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Belly, 
Compared  with  which  it  has  but  little  Flefh. 

AS  ARINA,  a  Species  of  As  a  rum,  which  fee. 

ASARITES,  dfa.t'nns,  from  a<ra*?v,  Afarum ,  oiv<&>  Wine, 
being  underftood,  is  Wine  of  Afarum ,  which  is  made  by  put¬ 
ting  fix  Pints  of  Muft  to  three  Ounces  of  Afarum.  This  Wine 
is  diuretic,  and  good  for  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  the  Drop- 
fy  or  Yellow  Jaundice,  a  diftemper’d  Liver,  or  the  Sciatica. 
Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  68. 

ASARUM,  Offic.  Ger.  688.  Emac.  836.  C.  B.  197.  J.  B. 
3.  548.  Chab.  510.  Raii  Hift.  1.  207.  Tourn.  Inft.  501. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  95.  Dill.  Cat.  36.  Buxb,  28.  Afarum 
vidgare ,  Park.  266.  Afarum  vulgar e  rotundifolium ,  Hift. 
Oxon.  3.  51 1.  Nardus  rujiica ,  Hoff.  Flo.  Altorff.  ASSA- 
RABACCA. 

Asarum  is  by  fome  called  Wild  Nard ;  it  has  Leaves  like 
Ivy,1  but  much  thicker,  and  rounder.  The  Flower  grows  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Leaves  near  the  Root,  and  is  of  a  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  refembling  that  of  Henbane,  and  inclofing  a  Seed  like  a 
Grape-ftone.  The  Roots  are  numerous,  jointed,  flender, 
running  obliquely,  refembling  thofe  of  Dogs-grafs,  but  much 
flenderer,  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  and  tafte  very  hot  and  biting  upon 
the  Tongue. 

The  Roots  are.  heating,  diuretic,  and  emetic,  and  are  good 
in  a  Dropfy,  or  inveterate  Sciatica  ;  they  alfo  provoke  the 
Menfcs;  fix  Drams  thereof,  taken  in  Hydromel,  purge  like 
White  Hellebore.  They  are  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  Ointments. 

Asarum  grows  plentifully  on  fhady  Hills,  and  in  the  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Pontus ,  Phrygia ,  Illyricum ,  and  the  Territories  of 
the  Vejlines  in  Italy.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  9. 

It  is  called  Afar  on ,  as  Pliny  fays,  becaufe  it  is  not  worn  in  Gar¬ 
lands.  It  has  the  V irtues  of  Nard.  They  dig  it  when  it  fhoots 
forth  Leaves,  and  dry  it ;  it  very  foon  grows  mouldy. 

The  Root  of  Afarabacca  confifts  of  a  great  Number  of 
flender  Strings,  of  an  aromatic  Scent  when  dry.  The  Leaves 
are  fmooth,  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour  ;  of  a  thick  firm  Sub- 
fiance,  of  a  roundifh  Shape,  fomewhat  hollowed  in,  next  the 
Foot-ftalk,  refembling  a  Kidney  ;  among  thefe  arife  the  Flow¬ 
ers  on  fhort  Stalks,  in  form  of  Cups,  orbrownifh  green  Hulks, 
divided  atTop  into  three  Parts,  and  containing  Seed  like  Grape- 
kernels.  It  is  planted  with  us  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in 
June.  But  the  dried  Roots  are  brought  from  Leghorn. 

Afarum ,  according  to  Pliny,  [Lib.  12.  Cap.  13.  Gf  Lib.  21. 
Cap.  6.]  takes  its  Name  from  the  Greek  Word  aa/fw,  to  adorn , 
and  the  privative  Particle  a,  without ,  becaufe  it  was  not  ufed 
by  the  Antients  in  adorning  their  Crowns  and  Garlands.  It  is 
alfo  called  the  Nardus  Montana^  Sanguis  Martis  Mogorum , 
and  Nardus  Sylveflris ,  and  Rujiica,  from  its  Smell  and  Vir¬ 
tues,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Nard.  The  greateft  Virtue  is 
lodged  in  the  Root,  which  is  aromatic,  very  ftrong,  and  burns 
the  Tongue  like  Ginger.  But,  according  to  Georgius  a  Turre , 
[De  Hiji.  Plant.  Lib .  2.  Cap.  23.]  it  fcarce  retains  its  origi¬ 
nal  Nature  and  Qualities  above  a  Year.  Helmont  [De  Mag. 
Vuln.  Cur.  p.  m.  479.]  affirms,  that  it  vomits,  and  fometimes 
purges  very  ftrongly.  Diofcorides  fays,  that  an  Infufion  of 
fix  Drams  of  its  Root  purges  like  Hellebore.  It  neverthelefs 
lofes  a  great  deal  of  its  emetic  Quality  by  being  boiled  in  Water. 
Helmont ,  In  Pharm.  Gf  Difpenf.  Modern.  Sedl.  46.  Heurn. 
Meth.  ad  Praxin ,  Lib.  2.  Mich.  Etmuller.  Oper.  Med.  Tom.  2. 
p.  m.  15.  -The  Englifo  affirm  from  their  Experience,  that  the 
Powder  o  1  Afarum,  boiled  in  Wine,  purges;  and  that,  when 
boiled  in  Water,  it  excites  a  Difcharge  of  Urine.  It  removes 
Obftrudlions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  purges  the  Body  of  all 
malignant  Humours,  ftrongly  promotes  the  Menfes,  and  expels 
the  After-birth,  and  the  Fcetus,  when  dead.  M.  Ruland.  in 
Tbef  Med.  a  C.Reyger.  Ed.  p.  77.  fays,  that  a  Decodtion  of 
fjfarum  Root,  infallibly  promotes  the  Monthly  Difcharges,  and 
expels  the  Secundines,  and  dead  Fcetus.  It  diffolves  the  thick 
and  vifeid  Matter  lodged  in  the  Lungs.  See  Job.  Freytag. 
Auror.  Med.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  31.  Gu.  Roljinc.  Lib.  dePurg.  Veget. 
Sect.  I.  Art.  4.  Cap.  3.  It  is  of  great  Service  in  the  Jaundice, 
Dropfies,  Pains  of  the  Limbs,  Gout  and  Fevers  ;  and  is  the 
great  Pahacea  of  fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  Quartan  Agues.  See 
Simon  Pauli  in  Guadr.  Bet.  ClaJJ.  2.  Matth.  in  Diojc.  Lib.  3. 
Cap.  42.  Alex.  Pedemont.  Secret.  Lib.  1.  J.  Steph.  Strobe/berg. 
Rem.  Singul.  pro  Cur.  Fcbr.  intr.  p,  28.  Gf  29.  Roftn.  Lentil, 
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Mifcell.  Med.  Pr.p.  1 3.  p.  197.  G.  H.  Velfch.  Chit.  1.  Exot. 
Cur.  Gf  Obf.  664.  It  is  principally  ufed  by  the  Country  People 
,in  what  they  call  a  Fever-cake ,  in  order  to  remove  Fevers. 
Petr.  Bayrus ,  Lib.  12.  Pr.  Cap.  6.  fays  it  is  of  wonderful  Effi¬ 
cacy  in  the  Jaundice.  Jo.  Soph.  Kozak ,  Tr.  de  Sale ,  Sc  A.  14. 
Cap.  6.  affirms,  that  by  its  means  he  has  reftored  many,  who 
laboured  under  the  Jaundice,  to  perfect  Health.  G.  Rondelety 
Meth.  Cur.  Morb.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  82.  affirms,  that  in  many  In¬ 
fiances,  he  found  a  Decodtion  of  it  to  cure  Sciatic  Pains  of  long 
Standing.  See  alfo  Joh.  Ruel.  de  Natur.  Stirp.  Lib.  2.  Cap.'S . 
In  the  City  of  Drefden  there  was  one  Lotichius ,  Phyfician  to 
the  Court,  who  mixed  the  Root  of  this  Herb  almoft  with  every 
Medicine  he  preferibed.  See  Joh.  Michael  Not.  in  Joh.  Schrod. 
Pharm.  Med.  Chym.  p.  608.  Gf  624.  Frid.  Hoffmann.  Clav. 
Pharm.  Schrod.  Lib.  4.  Sedl.  4.  Women  with  Child  ought 
carefully  to  abftain  from  this  Root,-  becaufe  it  is  very  hurtful 
to  the  Fcetus;  though  Fernelius ,  Lib.  5.  M.  M.  C.  13.  informs 
us,  that  it  may  be  given  to  Women  in  that  Condition  without 
any  Danger.  Its  Leaves  reduced  to  a  Powder,  and  applied  to 
the  Pulfe,  occafion  Sleep,  and  cure  Fevers.  B.  Montagnan 
Confil.  19  r.  affirms,  that  a  Plaifter  made  of  the  Leaves  of  Afa¬ 
rum ,  and  applied  to  the  Region  of  the  Kidneys,  wonderfully 
cleanfes  the  renal  and  urinary  Dudls.  If  the  Head  is  wafbed 
with  any  Lixivium,  in  which  its  Root  and  Leaves  have  been 
boiled,  it  fortifies  the  Brain  and  Memory,  tinges  the  Hair 
black,  and  prevents  its  falling  off.  Its  Root  reduced  to  a  Pow¬ 
der,  and  applied  to  old  and  foul  Wounds,  cleanfes  and  cures 
them.  If  its  Root  is  cut,  and  fteeped  in  Rofe-water,  the  Li¬ 
quor  removes  Stains  and  Blotches  in  the  Face.  Forefi.  Lib.  31. 
Obf.  3.  in  Schol.  Gf  Lib.  4.  Obf.  Chir.  11.  When  Hares,  and 
other  wild  Beafts  are  indifpofed,  they  eat  this  Herb,  and  find  a 
Cure  in  it.  The  Antients,  obferving  this,  did  for  that  very 
Reafon  mix  this  Herb  with  Salt,  and  give  it  to  their  Sheep, 
their  Oxen,  and  Cows,  in  order  to  prevent  a  Putrefaction  of 
their  Flefh.  When  Horfes  will  not  eat  their  Food,  fome 
People  mix  the  Root  of  this  Herb  with  Oats,  upon  which  the 
Horfes  begin  to  eat,  and  are  rendered  fprightly.  Some  Women 
put  its  Leaves  into  new-drawn  Milk,  imagining  that  by  their 
means  it  will  produce  more  Cream  than  it  would  otherwife 
have  done.  This  Herb  was  alfo  by  the  Antients  accounted 
good  againft  Witchcraft. 

Joh.  Fernelius ,  Lib.  7.  Meth.  Med.  has  a  Compofitfon, 
which  he  calls  Diafarum  ;  and  which  he  at  firft  prepared  with 
a  View  to  vomit.  This  Compofition,  fays  Hor.  Augen.  [Epijl. 
Med.  Tom.  1.  p.  297.]  when  exhibited  at  certain  Intervals, 
proves  a  fafe  and  agreeable  Vomit  to  Perfons  of  all  Ages  and 
Sexes,  and  even  to  Women  big  with  Child  ;  and  with  this  very 
View  it  is  prepared  in  many  foreign  Shops,  where  we  alfo  find 
the  Extract  of  Afarum ,  called  alfo  the  Coagulum  Afari ,  which 
is  excellent  in  Diforders  proceeding  from  Melancholy,  cures 
the  Jaundice  and  Falling  Sicknefs,  excites  a  Difcharge  of 
Urine,  promotes  the  Monthly  Evacuations,  kills  Worms,  and 
cures  Fevers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Quartan  Kind.  Hart¬ 
mann.  Prax.  Chym.  de  Vomitor.  Sennert.  Inflit.  Lib.  5.  p.  3, 
Sedl.  3.  Cap.  9.  Colledtan.  Chymic.  Leydenf.  Cap.  48.  Joh.  Helf. 
Jungken.  Corpus  Pharm.  Chym.  Med.  Sedl.  3.  Cap.  12.  Many 
from  its  Leaves  and  Root  diftil  a  Water,  which  they  preferibe 
for  Oppreffions  of  the  Breaft,  the  Jaundice,  the  Dropfy,  Ter¬ 
tian  and  Quartan  Agues.  It.  muft  alfo  be  good  for  Diforders 
of  the  Eyes.  Joh.  Corner.  Hort.  Med.  p.  22.  A  Conferve 
made  of  its  Leaves  fortifies  the  Memory  and  Hearing.  Croll. 
Tr.  de  Sign.  intr.  rer.  Marc.  Ant.  Zimar.  Antr.  Magico-Med . 
Part.  2.  p.  1 13.  H.  Petresus  Nofol.  Harm.  Tom.  1.  Dijfert.  II. 
Sedl.  52. 

The  Juice  of  Afarum  has  of  late  obtained  great  Reputation 
as  a  Vomit  in  Maniacal  Cafes.  The  Pharmacopoeia  Pauperum 
gives  the  following  Form  :  ‘ 

An  Emetic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Afarabacca,  fix  Drams,  or  an  Ounce; 
of  Oxymel  of  Squills,  half  an  Ounce;  Card  uus- water, 
two  Ounces  ;  mix  into  a  Draught. 

This  is  a  very  ftrong  Emetic,  and  is  much  ufed  at  Bedlamy 
amongft  the  Maniacs  ;  for  it  will  operate  when  neither  Crocus, 
nor  any  of  the  common  Mercurial  Emetics,  will  move  them. 
And  it  has  been  confirmed  by  all  Experience,  that  fuch  Pa¬ 
tients  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  wrought  upon  than  any 
others,  either  by  Cathartics  or  Emetics ;  infomuch  that  they 
will  bear  enough  at  a  Dole  for  fix  or  ten  ordinary  Perfons ; 
their  Fibres,  and  all  the  Parts  of  the  Brain,  moft  adminiftring 
to  Senfation,  being  extremely  clogged  with  vifeid  Humours, 
which  this  Medicine  is  very  powerful  in  draining  oft  ;  and  upon 
the  fame  Account  likewife  it  is  of  good  Service  as  a  Ster¬ 
nutatory  ;  for  it  greatly  drains  the  Head  by  the  poweitul 
Twitches  and  Vellications  it  gives  to  the  fibres  of  the  Nofe, 

and  Parts  adjacent.  _ 

Afarum  Virginianum ,  Serpentaria  nigra ,  Offic.  Afarum 
Virginianum  folio  cordato  Cyclaminis  more  maculate >,  Hift.  Oxon. 
3.  5 1 1.  Alarum  Virginianum  PiJloUchies  foliis  fubrotundis  y- 
J  J  J  cl  arm  nt 
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i lamini  more  maculetis ,  Pluk.  Almag.  53.  Phytog.  78.  Raii 
Hift  3  129.  Afarum  Cyclamtni  folio  Virginianum ,  Banif. 

MSS  Cat  Serpentaria  major  OJfcinarum ,  Bobart.  BLACK 
SNAKEWEED. 

This  is  the  Afarum  of  Virginia ,  with  Leaves  of  Pijlolochia , 
fpotted  like  Sow-bread,  Plukenet's  Pbytograpbia,  Tab.  78.  FVg. 
and  the  Roots  of  it  are  brought  over  among  the  true  Serpenta¬ 
ria  Virginiana ,  and  are  ufed  promifeuoufly  with  them,  being 
orrnunted  of  the  fame  Diaphoretic  and  Alexipharmic  Nature. 

Miller's  Bot.Off.^  '  ,  , 

ASBESTUS,  Arfizr&,  from  a  Negative,  and  rfivvvpi,  to 

extinguifh ;  unextinguifhed,  as  mvU  *riis<r&,  Quick-lime.  But 
this  Word  is  often  put  fubftantively,  for  Quick-lime,  without 
the  Addition  of  tj rav®*.  Lime.  For  its  other  Signification, 

feeAMiANTUS.  * 

ASBO,  &vfio9  the  Name  of  an  unknown  Animal,  whofe 
Fat  among  others,  is  preferibed  as  an  Ingredient  in  a  Plaifter 
for  the  Pleurify.  Myrepfus  de  Emplajlris ,  Cap.  79. 

ASCALABOTES,  ow-jc&Aa'WJnj,  and  xaA&'jnj,  a  kind  of 
Lizard,  mentioned  by  Galen,  11.  de  Simp.  Fac.  and  Lib.  de 
Tloeriac.  ad  Pif  Cap.  9.  For  a  Defcription  of  it,  fee  Aldro- 

vandus.  „  „ 

ASCALONIA,  ASCALONITIS,  a  Species  of  Cepa, 

Onion ,  which  fee.  ,  ,  „ 

ASCARDAMYCTES,  from  a.  Negative, 

and  to  wink  ;  in  Lib.  2.  de  Epidem.  Sett.  6.  is 

one  who  keeps  his  Eyes  long  fixed  and  immoveable  without 

Twinkling.  ^  , 

ASCARIDES,  (from  danaji^a,  the  fame  as  aicet^fa, 

to  leap,  palpitate,  move,  as  eiratpi f,  and  rapis,  drayus,  and 
fdyvf,  in  Hippocrates ,  are  the  fame  thing)  are  expounded  by 
Galen,  in  his  Exegefts ,  to  be  t^ivfcs  N/jad  x)  \u*&i  tv  to 
dartvbvfp&vip  ivjtfp  ytvvoftevcu,  “  fmall  (lender  Worms  bred  in 
‘c  the  Inteftinum  Return  ;  ”  and  Paulus,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  58. 
at  AAKA^tJ'is  tiJ'os  itTtv  e^ftvQuv  cKcoAnfy  ota^prhwtot,  <ruvt- 
•siy-iVAH  Tied  t«  ’£< ryj\*>  r«  diriv^vsiJAVe,  x)  rd  t^uta  tk  spy. 
xlt)?®*,  ernfawax  tcov  rWcov  TVTuv  Kvmfbv  i %v&v  “  Th e  Af- 
tc  carides  are  a  kind  of  Worms  much  like  the  Scolex,  which 
<4  lodge  about  the  Extremity  of  the  Inteftinum  Redtum,  and 
<(  Beginning  of  the  Sphincter,  and  excite  a  vehement  Itching 
«c  jn  thofe  Parts;”  or,  according  to  Attuarius,  Metb.  Med. 
Lib.  I.  Cap.  21.  are  dti  i§iQt£x<r<u  x)  y&rya^xQtatu  rbv  ndp- 
vovja,  «  molefting  the  Patient  with  a  continual  Irritation  and 

«  Titillation.  ”  ... 

The  Signs  of  thefe  Worms,  called  Afcarides ,  are  a  continual 
Itching  in  the  Fundament,  which  fometimes  caufes  fainting 
fits  and  Swoonings ;  this  Itching  proceeds  from  the  Motion 
of  thefe  Worms,  and  the  quick  Senfe  of  the  Part  where  they 
'  lie  •  for  we  muft  not  believe  with  Mercurialis ,  and  fome 
others,  that  the  great  Guts  have  only  a  dull  fort  of  Feeling, 
feeing  that  the  Torments  of  the  Colic,  which  are  felt  in  the 
Colon,  and  Pains  in  the  Inteftinum  Return,  caufed  by  the 
Wind’inclofed  therein,  are  a  good  Proof  to  the  contrary. 

Remedies  againjl  the  Ascarides. 

The  Afcarides  are  a  Worm  difficult  to  be  expell’d,  and  that 
for  feveral  Reafons :  The  firft  is,  becaufe  thofe  Creatures  are 
remote  from  the  Stomach,  fo  that  Remedies  lofe  their  Virtue 
before  they  can  come  where  the  Worms  are.  The  fecond  is, 
becaufe  the  Afcarides  are  wrapt  up  in  vifeous  Humours,  which 
binder  the  Operation  of  Medicines.  The  third  is,  becaufe  thefe 
Worms  afeend  fometimes  into  the  Caecum.  Now  that  Gut 
bein'*  like  the  Bottom  of  a  Sack,  the  Afcarides  keep  themfelves, 
as  it'were,  intrenched  in  that  Place.  However  it  be,  ’tis  bet¬ 
ter  to  attack  them  below  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  there  is  no 
better  Remedy,  than  to  put  up  into  the  Fundament  a  Suppo- 
fitory  of  Cotton  dipped  into  Ox’s  Gall,  or  in  Aloes  diffolved. 
One  thing  which  I  preferibed  with  SucCefs  to  feveral  Patients, 
was  to  put  up  into  the  Fundament  a  little  Piece  of  Lard  tied 
to  a  String,  if  left  there  for  fome  time  ;  and  after  that,  if 
drawn  back,  it  will  be  full  of  Worms.  Inftead  of  Lard,  you 
may  ufe  old  Flefh  faked.  Clyfters  of  the  Deco&ion  of  Gen¬ 
tian  are  wonderful  againft:  the  Afcarides.  You  may  add  to  the 
Gentian,  Birthwort,  Succory,  Tanfy,  Arfe-fmart,  Orach,  and 
make  a  Deco&ion  of  it  in  Water  and  White-wine  :  When  it 
is  done,  you  may  add  a  little  of  the  Confedtion  of  Hiera. 

For  Children  you  may  ufe  the  following  Clyfter  : 

Take  Mallows  and  Violet-leaves,  of  each  a  Handful ;  Cole- 
wort-leaves,  one  or  two  Handfuls ;  Coriander  and  Fenel- 
Seeds  of  each  two  Drams ;  Flowers  of  Chamomile,  and 
the  Lefler  Centaury,  of  each  a  little  Handful :  Make  a 
Decodtion  of  the  Whole  in  Milk,  and  diflolve  in  the 
(trained  Liquor  an  Ounce  of  Honey,  and  two  Drams  of 
the  Confection  of  Hiera. 

Hippocrates  advifes,  for  the  expelling  of  the  Afcarides ,  to 
take  Agnus-caftus-feed,  to  bruife  it  well  with  a  little  Ox-gall,, 
and  then  to  mix  the  Whole  with  a  little  Oil  of  Cedar,  and 
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make  a  Suppofitory  of  it  with  a  little  greafy  Wool.  Andry.  Sec 
Lumrrici  and  Vermes. 

ASCELES,  dmtiKnc,  from  a  Neg.  and  <rx';A(s^,  a  Leg.  With¬ 
out  Legs.  Galen  de  Hippoc.  &  Plat.  Deer.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  4. 

ASCENDENTIA,  Afcending  ;  fpoken  of  the  Signs  or 
Conftellations  of  the  Firmament  of  Heaven,  and  efpecially  of 
the  Sidereal  Spirits.  Caflellus  from  Dornesus  in  Ditt.  Par. 

ASCENSUS  MORBI,  the  Afcent  of  a  Difeafe,  is  the  fame 
as  the  Augmentum  or  Increafe  of  the  fame.  See  Augmen- 
TUM.  Afcenfus  alfo,  or  Afcenfio ,  fignifies  a  manner  of  chy- 
mical  Sublimation  and  Diftillation,  oppos’d  to  Defcenfus.  See 
Aqua. 

ASCESIS,  affKtis 7f,  from  «tVxe<y,  to  exercife.  The  fame  as 
Exercitatio,  which  fee. 

ASCETES,  tfVxMTHf,  The  fame  as  Atbleta ,  or  Athletes ,  a 
Wreftler.  Thus  drKraiov,  in  Erotian  on  Hippocrates,  is  ex¬ 
pounded  by  a& htiTiov  •  for  Afcetes ,  he  fays,  are  called  by  the 
Attics,  Athletes. 

ASCHEMON,  dyfiAuv,  from  a  Neg.  and  ffy-A,  a  Form, 
or  Figure  ;  deformed  ;  dcryjiy.ovzritpv  <rx4 aC^,  a  more  deformed 
Leg,  Hipp.  Lib.  de  Artie. 

ASCHIA,  Thymallus,  Offic.  Thymallus ,  Schrod.  5.  333. 
Salv.  de  Aquat.  81.  Jonf.  de  Pifc.  81.  Aldrov.  de  Pifc.  593. 
Charlt.  de  Pifc.  36.  Raii  Ichth.  187.  Ejufd.  Synop.  Pifc.  62. 
Bellon.  de  Aquat.  182.  Thymallus,  feu  Thymus ,  Gefn.  de 
Aquat.  978.  Thymus ,  Rondel,  de  Pifc,  2. 187.  THE  GRAY¬ 
LING,  or  UMBER. 

This  Fifh  refides  in  rapid,  fhallow,  and  ftony  Streams,  and 
is  efteem’d  excellent  Food.  The  Part  us’d  in  Medicine  is  the 
Fat,  which  is  faid  to  take  away  Specks  and  Pearls  from  the 
Eye  :  Melted  in  the  Sun,  and  mix’d  with  Honey,  it  takes 
away  Freckles,  and  Marks  left  by  the  Small-pox.  Dale. 

ASCIA,  (TK<i7rApv(&  5)  crxWstpw,  properly  an  Ax,  or  Hatchet, 
but,  by  a  Metaphor,  taken  from  the  Figure,  ufed  to  fignify  a 
fort  of  fimple  Bandage,  which  is  deferibed  by  Galen,  Coin.  2. 
in  Lib.  de  Art.  The  Afcia  is  a  fort  of  Bandage,  that  declines  a 
little  from  the  Tranfverfe.  And,  on  Hippocr .,  tv  ka]'  in?, 
he  tells  us,  that  Hippocrates  calls  the  Bandage  which  declines 
but  a  little,  Afcia ,  and  what  confiderably  declines,  Sime.  Now 
an  Afcia,  he  fays,  is  a  Carpenter’s  Tool,  which  towards  its 
Extremity,  by  which  it  cuts  the  Wood,  is  gently  incurvated, 
and  (helves  away  like  a  Rock.  But  Erotian  feems  to  give  us 
the  cleared:  Idea  of  it,  from  Afclepiades ,  t‘S  to  hfjp.  as  follows  ; 
ire  yap  b  SKior Apv& ,  otav  b  i7r‘iS'i<Tp.(&  im^AKKcev  dvjos  zavlfi, 

x)  ’XjtAC°\J.ZV©J,  KAA<TtV  TtVA  WOtH  x)  yuVIAV,  010V  OTAV 

ZTriJ'zQn-  “  The  Afcia  is,  when  the  Fillet,  after  one  Revolu- 
“  tion,  runs  into  the  Figure  of  the  Letter  y,  making  a 
“  Break  and  Angle,  as  in  the  ReCtoblique  Bandage.  ”  This 
agrees  with  that  of  Hippocrates  de  Fratt.  zirid'za'iuv  yap  ire 
d,vjn  rroMtKulATr,  x)  rrK zir*i  f.v  exs-raepm  zyjura.-  “  This 
«  Bandage  has  the  greateft  Variety,  and  a  Multitude  of  Afeics-” 
and  in  the  fame  Senfe  is  avATapvwi'bv  ufed.  Lib.  de  Fratt. 

ASCITES,  AtrulriH,  from  daw,  a  Bottle,  becaufe  it  diftends 
the  Belly  in  Form  of  a  Bottle.  A  Species  of  Dropfy.  See 
Hydrops. 

ASC1TICUS,  danljnibs,  one  who  labours  under  an  AJ cites. 
Blancard. 

ASCLEPIADT1. 

The  Defcendants  of  /. Efcidapius ,  called  Afclepiades,  have  been, 
faid  to  preferve  Medicine  in  their  Family  without  any  Inter¬ 
ruption  ;  but  of  this  we  fhould  have  a  more  diftinft  and  accu¬ 
rate  Knowledge,  if  we  had  the  Writings  of  Eratoflhenesy 
Pherecydes,  Apollodorus ,  Arius  of  Tarfus,  and  Polyanthus  of 
Cyrene,  who  took  care  to  write  the  HiftoEy  of  thefe  Defcen¬ 
dants  of  Adfculapius ;  but  though  the  Works  of  thefe  Authors 
are  loft,  yet  we  have  the  Names,  at  leaft,  of  fome  of  the  Afcle¬ 
piades  preferved,  as  appears  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Prede- 
ceffors  of  Hippocrates,  who  called  himfelf  the  Eighteenth  De¬ 
fendant  of  /Efculapius.  Now  the  Genealogy  of  Hippocrates 
is  (bill  entire,  and  ftands  thus  : 

That  Hippocrates ,  whofe  Writings  are  handed  down  to  us, 
was  the  Son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  the  Son  of  another  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  the  Son  of  Gnofidicus,  the  Son  of  Nebrus ,  the  Son  of 
Sojlratus  the  Illd.  the  Son  of  Theodore  the  Second,  the  Son  of 
Cleomytideus  the  lid.  the  Son  of  Cryfamis  the  lid.  the  Son  of 
Sojlratus  the  lid.  the  Son  of  Theodore  the  Firft,  the  Son  of  Cry¬ 
famis  the  Firft,  the  Son  of  Cleomytideus  the  Firft,  the  Son  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  Son  of  Sojlratus  the  Firft,  the  Son  of  Hippolochus , 
the  Son  of  Podalirius,  who  was  the  Son  of  /. Efculapius .  Ste¬ 
phanas  Byzantinus  aferibes  two  more  Sons  to  Gnofidicus ,  be- 
fides  him  already  mentioned  ;  one  of  whom  was  called  /. Enius , 
and  the  other  Podalirius.  Nebrus,  the  Father  of  Gnofidicus , 
had  alfo  another  Son,  whofe  Name  was  Chryfus. 

This  Genealogy  may  poffiblybe  thought  fabulous;  but,  grant¬ 
ing  that  there  was  fome  Error,  or  fomething  ot  a  fictitious  Na¬ 
ture,  in  this  Succeffion  of  the  Afclepiades,  ’tis,  at  leaft,  certain, 
that  feveral  Branches  of  the  M fculapian  Family  were  known, 
befidcs  that  of  Hippocrates,  before  his  Time  ;  and  tnat  the 
particular  Branch  of  it,  from  which  that  Phyftcian  fprung,  was 
diftinguiihed  by  the  Name  of  the  Afclepiades  Hebrides,  or 
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the  Defendants  of  Ncbrus ,  who  had  become  particularly  fa¬ 
mous  in  Phyfic,  and  of  whofe  Skill  the  Prieftefs  ot  Apollo  had, 
in  one  of  her  Refponfes,  given  a  very  great  Character,  as  Ste- 
pbanus  Byzantinus  obferves. 

'I 'here  were  ftill  more  Branches  of  the  Afclepiada  fpread  up 
and  down  in  different  Parts,  and  they  had  even  eftablifhed  three 
famous  Schools,  one  at  Rhodes ,  which  failed  firft  by  the  Ex¬ 
tinction  of  that  Branch  of  the  Succeffors  of  Mfcuiapius  ;  and 
this  probably  happened,  long  before  the  Days  of  Hippocrates , 
fince  he  makes  no  Mention  of  it,  as  he  does  of  that  of  Cnidos , 
which  was  the  Third,  and  that  of  Cos ,  which  was  the  Second. 
Thefe  two  laft  flouriflied  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  School  of 
Italy,  of  which  were  Pythagoras ,  Empedocles ,  and  other  Phi- 
lofophers,  who  cultivated  Phyfic,  though  at  the  fame  time  the 
Creek  Schools  were  much  nlore  antient.  As  thefe  were  the  only 
three  Schools  which  made  any  Noife,  fo  they  had  a  mutual 
Emulation,  and  were  for  ever  contending  for  the  greateft  Im¬ 
provements  in -Phyfic.  Galen ,  however,  gives  the  Preference 
to  that  at  Cos,  as  having  produced  the  greateft  Number  of  fa¬ 
mous  Difciples,  among  whom  was  Hippocrates.  That  of  Cni¬ 
dos  was  ranked  in  the  fecond  Place,  and  that  of  Italy  in  the 
third. 

Herodotus  lib.  i.  alfo  fpeaksof  a  School  of  Phyficians  at  Cyrene, 
where  M [culapius  had  a  Temple,  in  which  the  Service  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  practis’d  in  Greece ;  which  may  lay  a  Founda¬ 
tion  for  fufpedting,  that  in  that  Nation  there  might  have  been 
Afclepiada,  of  a  different  Sort  from  the  others. 

The  fame  Hiftorian  in  the  above-quoted  Book  alfo  mentions 
a  Medicinal  School  at  Crotona ,  the  native  Country  of  Demo- 
cedes  the  famous  Phyfician,  who  was  contemporary  with  Pytha¬ 
goras.  This  Phyfician,  according  to  Herodotus ,  being  banifh’d 
by  the  Cruelty  of  his  Father  Calliphon ,  arriv’d  firft  at  Mgina , 
and  afterwards  at  Athens ,  where  he  was  had  in  great  Efteem. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Samos ,  where  he  had  an  Opportunity 
of  attending  Polycrates  King  of  that  Ifland,  and  the  good  For¬ 
tune  to  cure  him  of  a  very  terrible  Diforder,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  two  Talents  of  Gold.  Some  time  after,  being  taken 
Prifoner  by  the  Perfians ,  he  concealed  his  Profeifion,  but  was 
at  laft  difeover’d,  and  compell’d  to  employ  his  Skill  for  the 
Relief  of  Darius ,  who  was  rack’d  with  Pain  in  Confequence  of 
a  Diflocation  of  one  of  his  Ancles.  He  had  alfo  for  his  Patient 
Queen  Atoffa,  Wife  to  the  fame  King,  for  a  Cancer  in  her 
Breaft.  The  Hiftorian  adds,  that  having  been  fuccefsful  in 
both  thefe  Cures,  Democedes  receiv’d  very  rich  Prefents,  and 
acquir’d  fo  great  a  Share  of  the  King’s  Favour,  that  he  was 
invited  to  eat  at  his  own  Table.  But  finding  an  Opportunity 
of  returning  into  Greece ,  on  account  of  a  Promife  he  had  made 
to  adt  in  Quality  of  a  Spy,  he  remained  in  it  altogether,  de- 
fpifing  all  the  Honours  they  had  paid  him  in  Perfia ,  and  laugh¬ 
ing  at  thofe  who  had  given  him  a  Cominiffion  to  betray  his 
native  Country.  He  was  afterwards  marry’d  to  a  Daughter  of 
the  famous  Milo  hrs  Countryman. 

We  know  no  other  memorable  Circumftances  relating  to 
the  Phyfic  of  Democedes ,  or  that  of  the  other  Phyficians  of  Cro¬ 
tona  :  Neither  have  we  any  thing  of  Importance  to  fay  con¬ 
cerning  the  School  of  Rhodes.  As  for  that  of  Italy ,  ’tis  pof- 
fible  Pelycletes  might  belong  to  it,  fince  he  was  Phyfician  to 
Phalaris  the  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum ,  the  Town  of  Sicily ,  in 
which  that  School  was. 

We  may  judge  of  the  Method  follow’d  in  the  School  of 
Cnidos ,  by  fome  Hints  of  Hippocrates  relating  to  that  Affair. 
44  Thofe,  fays  he,  [De  Ratione  Villus  in  Acut is.  Lib.  i.]  who 
u  have  compiled  the  Cnidian  Sentences ,  have  very  well  de- 
<e  feribed  what  Patients  fuffer  under  every  Difeafe  ;  how  fome 
44  Symptoms  of  their  Diforders  happen  ;  and,  in  a  word,  all 
44  that  any  Perfon  ignorant  of  Phyfic  could  write,  after  in- 
44  quiring  of  Patients  what  their  feveral  Ailments  were  ;  but 
44  they  have  forgot  raoft  of  what  a  Phyfician  ought  to  know, 
t£  without  hearing  the  Report  of  the  Patient.  ” 

The  fame  Author  befides  obferves,  that  the  Cniclians  ufed 
very  few  Medicines ;  for  Elaterium ,  which  is  a  Purgative  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  wild  Cucumber,  Milk,  and  Whey,  made  up 
almoft  the  Whole  of  their  Materia  Medica.  From  what  Hip- 
pocrates  here  fays,  we  may  gather,  that  thefe  Phyficians  were 
content  with  giving  an  Enumeration,  or  exadt  Defcription,  of 
the  Symptoms  attending  Difeafes,  without  giving  themfelves 
the  Trouble  to  inquire  into  their  Caufes,  or  prognoftieate 
their  Events  ;  we  may  alfo  gather  from  what  he  fays,  that 
they  only  ufed  a  very  fmall  Number  of  Medicines,  the  Virtues 
of  which  they  and  their  Predeceft’ors  had  difeover’d  by  Ex¬ 
perience. 

T.  hefe  two  Obfcrvations  are  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
the  Cnidians  were  little  more  than  Empirics,  or,  at  leaft,  that 
they  did  not  value  themfelves  on  the  Accuracy  and  Juftnefs  of 
their  T  heories.  i  he  fartheft  they  went  in  this  Way,  was 
fonretimes  to  reafon  from  Analogy ,  or  a  Comparifon  of  Difeafes 
and  Remedies,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  Example  Galen  gives  us 
of  it  in  thefe  Words  :  44  I  he  Cnidians ,  fays  he,  attempted 
44  to  cure  Abfcefles  of  the  Lungs  in  this  manner  :  As  they 
44  had  wbferved,  that  a  Cough  ofcafions  a  Difclwrge  of  any 


44  Matter  in  the  Lungs,  they  pull’d  the  Tongues  of  thofe 
44  who  labour’d  under  Abfccffcs  of  the  Lungs,  without  their 
44  Lips,  and  endeavour’d  to  convey  fome  Drops  of  Water  into 
44  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  with  a  View  to  excite  a  violent  Cough, 
44  which  in  their  Opinion  made  them  difeharge  all  the  Pus 
44  'contain’d  in  their  Breafts.  ” 

As  for  the  Phyficians  of  Cos,  it  may  be  alfo  Laid  of  them,  if  the 
Pranotiones  Coaca,  found  among  the  Works  of  Hippocrates, 
are  only  a  Collection  of  Obfervations  made  by  thefe  Phyficians, 
as  many  of  the  Antients  believed,  that  they  were  not  great 
Reafoners  ;  and  we  plainly  perceive,  that  they  were  not  at  the 
Pains  to  account  for  their  Prognoftics.  Hippocrates  was  of 
the  Number  of  thefe  Phyficians,  and  we  know  of  no  more 
of  them,  except  his  Predeceffors,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

What  we  have  faid  proves,  that  what  Pliny  and  Celfus  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  is  not  abfolutely  true,  when  they  faid,  that  we  had  no 
Accounts  of  Phyfic  during  the  Interval  they  have  mention’d ;  and 
ftill  lels  true,  that  Phyfic  only  began  with  Philofophy,  as  Celfus 
affirms  ;  unlefs  he  means  rational  Phyfic,  or  that  which  is 
employ’d  in  inveftigating  the  hidden  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  and 
accounting  for  the  Operations  of  Medicines.  This  fort  of 
Phyfic  had,  indeed,  little  Exiftence  in  the  World,  before  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  came  to  be  cultivated. 

It  may  poffibly  be  thought,  that  I  forget  one  Circumftance, 
which  not  only  does  a  great  deal  of  Honour  to  the  Afclepiada , 
but  intirely  overthrows  what  Celfus  and  Pliny  have  advanced  y  and 
evenwhatlmyfelf  affirmed,  when  I  faid  that  the  Afclepiada  were 
little  more  than  Empirics  ;  and  that  is,  that  they  were  look’d 
upon  as  great  Anatomifts.  Galen ,  ’tis  true,  was  of  this  Opi¬ 
nion  :  44  At  the  Time,  fays  he,  when  Phyfic  was  confin’d 
44  to  the  Family  of  the  Afclepiada ,  the  Fathers  taught  their 
44  Children  Anatomy,  and  from  their  Infancy  trained  them 
44  up  to  the  Diffedtion  of  Animals  ;  fo  that  this  Branch  of 
44  Knowledge  paffing  from  Father  to  Son,  like  a  manual  Tradi- 
44  tion,  as  it  were,  it  was  to  no  Purpofe  to  write  down  the 
44  Manner  in  which  thefe  Difi'edtions  were  performed,  fince  it 
44  was  as  impoffible  they  fhould  forget  it,  as  that  they  fhould 
44  forget  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  which  they  learned  al- 
44  molt  at  the  fame  Time.  ” 

There  are  ftill  fome  other  Paffages  of  this  Author,  from 
which  we  perceive,  that  he  believed,  that  the  Afclepiada  were 
perfect  Mafters  of  Anatomy.  But  to  his  Authority  we  may 
oppofe  that  of  an  antient  Commentator  upon  Plato ,  who  afferts 
that  the  Philofopher  Alcmaon  was  the  firft  who  diffedted  an  Ani¬ 
mal  ;  which  deftroys  what  Galen  affirms  of  the  Afclepiada,  at 
leaft,  of  fuch  of  them  as  came  before  Alcmaon ,  who  are  the 
Perfons  of  whom  we  now  fpeak  ;  as  for  thofe  who  came  after 
him,  they  were  either  contemporary  with  Hippocrates ,  or  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  But  though  the  Teftimony  of  Hippocrates ,  in  this 
Cafe,  were  not  to  be  depended  on,  yet  we  may  conclude  from 
the  fmall  Progrefs  they  had  in  his  Days  made  in  Anatomy,  that 
till  then  the  Bodies  of  Animals  had  been  very  fuperficially  in¬ 
quired  into  ;  which  is  quite  the  Reverfe  of  what  Galen  fays, 
when  he  affirms,  that  Anatomy  was  in  its  Per  fell  ion  in. the  Days 
of  the  Afclepiadae. 

I  would  not  by  all  this  infinuate,  that  the  Afclepiada  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body,  fince  with¬ 
out  fuch  a  Knowledge  they;  could  neither  pradtife  Phyfic  in 
general,  nor  Surgery  in  particular  ;  which,  by  the  way,  they 
underftood  better  than  any  other  Branch  of  the  Bufinefs.  But 
the  Knowledge  they  had  in  Anatomy  was  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  what  they  obferved  in  the  killing  of  Beafts,  and  in 
their  Sacrifices.  They  were  alfo  very  induftrious  in  improving 
themfelves  in  Anatomy ,  if  at  any  time  they  found  in  the  Fields 
human  Bones  ftript  of  their  Flefh  by  wild  Beafts,  or  wafted  by 
Time  ;  or  when  they  found  the  Bodies  of  Travellers  killed  by 
Robbers,  or  thofe  of  Soldiers  killed  in  Battle.  It  is  alfo  poffi- 
ble,  that  the  Afclepiada  might  have  got  acquainted  with  the 
Improvements  of  the  Egyptians ,  who  embalmed  their  Dead' for 
Prefervation.  But  their  chief  and  principal  Scene  of  Improve¬ 
ment  was  in  the  Pradtice  of  Surgery,  where  in  the  Cure  ot 
Wounds,  Ulcers,  Tumors,  Fradtures,  and  Diflocations,  they 
had  an  Opportunity  of  difeovering  in  the  Living,  what  they 
wanted  fufficient  Opportunities  of  finding  in  the  Dead.  Le 
Clerc. 

ASCLEPIADES. 

Though  the  Defendants  of  Mfcuiapius  were  called  the  Afle- 
piada ,  that  is,  the  Children  of  Afclepius ,  which  is  the  fffee^ 
Name  of  Mfcuiapius  ;  yet  there  was  a  Phyfician  ot  the  Name 
of  Afclepiades,  who  was  not  of  that  Panxily.  . 

T  his  Phyfician  was  in  great  Reputation  at  Rome ,  dunng  the 
Life  of  Mithridates ,  that  is,  towards  the  Middle  of  the  1  hirty- 
ninth  Century,  according  to  the  Teftimony  of  Pliny,  fiont 
which  I  conclude,  that  this  Author  contradicts  himfelf,  when 
he  fays,  in  the  fame  Chapter,  that  Phyfic  was  not  known  in 
Rome,  till  after  Pompefs  Victory  over  Mithndates.  Archaga - 
thus,  a  Greek  Phyfician,  came  to  Rome  about  an  hundred  i  ears 
before  ;  where,  on  his  firft  Appearance,  he  was  well  receuc  , 

but  his  Profefiion  was  afterwards  brought  into  Uifgrace.  .  uvV 
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'h  all  Probability,  this  Afclepiades  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  who  re- 
cfhblifhed  its  Charafter  and  Reputation.  This  Phyfician  [ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny ,  Lib.  26.  Cap .  3.]  was  a  Native  of  Prufa  in 
Bithynia ,  but  happened  at  laft  to  lcttle  in  Rome ,  in  Imitation 
of  a  ^reat  many  other  Greeks ,  who  had  now  begun  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  in  this  Capital  of  the  World,  hoping  there  to  ac¬ 
quire  greater  Riches  than  in  their  own  Country.  Upon  his 
firft  Appearance  in  Rome ,  he  taught  Rhetoric  ;  but  not  finding 
•his  Expectations  anfwered  by  that  Profeflion,  he  refolved  to  try 
whether  that  of  Phyfician  would  not  be  more  fortunate  to  him ; 
and  though,  according  to  Pliny ,  he  had  at  that  time  no  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Bufmefs,  yet  he  imagined,  that  by  the  Bright- 
nefsof  his  Genius,  he  fhould  foon  furmount  the  Difadvantages 
arifing  from  his  not  having  been  regularly  bred  to  Medicine. 

The  Method  this  Phyfician  ufed  to  eftablifh  his  Charafter 
was,  to  run  direftly  counter  to  the  Praftice  of  Archagathus , 
who’  had  been  condemned  for  his  Cruelty  ;  and  to  decry  not 
only  his  Method,  but  alfo  a  great  Part  of  the  Medicines  daily 
recommended  by  other  Phyficians.  The  Practice  of  Afclepiades 
confifted  principally,  [according  to  Pliny,  Lib.  26.  Cap.  3.]  in 
throwing  the  Patient  into  a  Sweat,  by  means  of  warm  Cover¬ 
ings,  or  by  expofing  him  to  the  Heat  of  the  Fire,  or  the  Rays 
of3 the  Sun.  Afclepiades  alfo  condemned  the  antient  Manner  of 
curing  Quinfeys  by  thrufting  an  Inftrument  forcibly  clown  the 
Throat,  in  order  to  clear  thePaflage.  But  of  all  other  things, 
he  made  the  higheft  Remonftrances  againft  Vomits,  which,  in 
thefe  Days,  were  frequently  ufed  ;  and  even  againft  Purgatives, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  hurtful  to  the  Stomach.  _  , 

At  the  fame  time  that  Afclepiades  condemned  and  decried  the 
above  Medicines,  he  fubftituted  in  their  room  very  mild  ones, 
faying,  Tuto ,  celeriter  (A  jucunde ,  id  Votum  ejl :  But  adds 
Celfus,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  4.  Sed  fere  periculofa  effe  nimia  &  FeJli- 
natio  fcf  Voluptas  folet.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Difeafes 
could  be  cured  furely,  foon,  and  agreeably  ;  but  Attempts  to 
cure  too  fuddenly,  or  by  means  of  too  agreeable  Medicines, 
are  generally  attended  with  Danger. 

The  fuperftitious  Methods  of  curing  Difeafes,  or  the  Magi¬ 
cal  Remedies,  of  which,  before  the  Arrival  of  Afclepiades ,  they 
Were  fo  fond,  which  Cato  himfelf  had  on  fome  Occafions 
ufed,  but  which  were  beginning  to  be  in  Difcredit,  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  favourable  and  ready  Reception  of 
this  new  Phyfic  of  Afclepiades.  This  Obfervation  Pliny  makes 
In  the  Beginning  of  his  twenty-fixth  Book,  where  he  ufes  thefe 
Words  :  The  Vanity  of  Magic  was  a  Circumfiance  of  more  Ufe 
to  him  than  any  thing  elfe.  One  Doringius ,  a  German  Author, 
de  Medicina  Cf  Medicis ,  not  adverting  that  thefe  W ords  of 
Pliny  had  a  Relation  to  what  he  had  faid  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  foregoing  Chapter,  explains  this  Paflage,  as  if  Pliny  had 
intended  to  fay?  that  Afclepiades  had ,  in  a  particular  manner , 
ufed  Magic  in  his  Practice  of  Phyfic ,  which  is  quite  the  Re¬ 
verie  of  what  Pliny  thought,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  C ha- 
rafter.  of  Afclepiades ,  who  was  an  Epicurean. 

“  ’Till  the  Days  of  Afclepiades ,  fays  Pliny ,  Antiquity  flood 
“it  well  out.  In  vain  did  Herophilus  advance  his  refined  Spe- 
“  culations  j  neither  he,  nor  any  of  a  like  Charafter ,  were 
followed  univerfally  ;  and  conliderable  Remains  of  antient 
Phyfic  as  yet  fupported  themfelves,  with  all  the  Authority 
they  had  ever  acquired.  But  this  fecond  JEfculapius ,  having 
“  reduced  all  the  Learning  of  a  Phyfician  to  the  Knowledge 
«  or  Inveftigation  of  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  Phyfic,  which 
«<  at  Was  an  Art  founded  on  Experience,  became  con- 
«  jeftural,  and  entirely  changed  its  Face.” 

What  eafily  gained  a  Party  to  Afclepiades ,  to  the  Prejudice 
of  antient  Phyfic,  and  made  People  relifh  his  Reafoning,  was, 
his  ufing  very  mild  and  gentle  Remedies,  which  Pliny  reduces 
to  fivet  Abftinence  from  Food  ;  Abftinence  from  Wine  on 
certain  Occafions ;  Friftions ;  Walking  ;  and  Geftation.  As 
"People  faw,.  that  they  could  eafily  fubmit  themfelves  to  thefe, 
they  judged  the  Phyfic  of  Afclepiades  fo  much  the  better  for  its 
being  eafily  praftifed.  Befides,  being  very  eloquent,  and  a 
great  Philofopher,  he  attrafted  the  Efteem  almoft  of  all  Man¬ 
kind,  and  was  looked  on  as  one  fent  from  Heaven. 

Pliny  adds,  that  this  Phyfician  had  the  Art  of  gaining  the 
Affeftions  of  People  by  certain  Stratagems  peculiar  to  him  ¬ 
felf;  fuch  as  promifing  his  Patients  Wine,  and  aftually  giving 
them  fome  on  proper  Occafions,  and  allowing  them  to  drink 
cold  Water,  in  order  to  refrefti  themfelves.  And  as  he  had 
been  among  the  firft  who  ufed  this  Remedy,  he  took  a  certain 
Pleafure  in  being  called  ^oollvxe?^  or  The  Giver  of  cold  Water. 
Wine,  in  the  mean  time,  contributed  no  lefs  to  the  Eftablifti- 
ment  of  his  Reputation.  Apuleius  fays,  that  Afclepiades  was 
the  firft  of  the  Phyficians,  who  preferibed  Wine  for  the  Relief 
of  his  Patients ;  and  the  fame  Author  afterwards  tells  a  Story 
of  a  Man  being  reftored  to  Life  by  Afclepiades ,  after  he  was 
thought  dead,  and  ready  to  be  interred.  He  does  not  indeed 
mention  his  ufing  Wine  upon  that  Occafion  ;  but  from  what 
he  had  before  laid,  one  may  infer,  that  the  Miracle  was 
wrought  by  means  of  that  Liquor,  though  the  Author  aferibes 
the  Recovery  of  the  Man  to  certain  Medicines  which  Afclepiades 
gave  him.  „  -  . 
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This  Phyfician  alfo  contrived,  almoft  every  Day,  fome  n vtt 
Invention  to  pleafe  and  humour  his  Patients :  He  ordered  thertl 
to  be  laid  in  penfile  Beds,  which  were  a  Species  of  Cradles 
fhaked,  in  order  to  lull  the  Patients  to  fleep,  or  mitigate  their 
Pains.  He  alfo  invented  an  hundred  new  Sorts  of  Baths,  fome 
of  which  were  penfile. 

This  is,  according  to  Pliny ,  the  Charafter  of  Afclepiades ; 
but  as  that  Author  is  fufpefted  of  Partiality  in  charafterifing, 
we  fhall  inquire  what  Sentiments  others  entertained  concern¬ 
ing  this  Phyfician. 

We  find  then,  that  almoft  all  the  Antients  give  a  favourable 
Charafter  of  Afclepiades:  Apuleius  i\ yles  him  The  Prince ,  or 
Firji  of  Phyficians ,  after  Hippocrates.  He  is  alio  by  Scribo- 
nius  LargUs  [in  EpiJloL  ad  Callijluiri\  called,  A  very  great 
Author  in  Phyfic.  And  Sextus  Empiricus ,  Adverfus  Mathe - 
maticos ,  Lib.  7.  calls  him  A  Phyfician  inferior  to  none.  Celfus 
alfo  had  him  in  great  Efteem.  Another  Proof  of  the  great 
Reputation  he  had  acquired,  was  his  being  defired  by  Mi- 
thridates  to  aflume  the  Charafter  of  his  Phyfician.  But  a 
Circumftance  of  all  others  the  1110ft  advantageous  to  his  Cha¬ 
rafter  is,  his  having  been  the  Phyfician  and  intimate  Friend  of 
Cicero ,  as  he  himfelf  teftifies,  [De  Oratore ,  Lib.  1.]  and  at 
the  fame  time  feems  to  pay  a  great  Deference  to  his  Eloquence* 
which  proves  that  this  Phyfician  did  not  quit  the  Profeflion  of 
Rhetorician  for  want  of  a  Capacity. 

Galen ,  who  declares  himfelf  againft  the  Praftice  of  Afclepi ~ 
ades ,  yet  owns  him  to  be  very  eloquent,  but  upbraids  him  with 
being  a  Sophift,  and.  having  a  Praftice  of  contradifting  every 
one  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with.  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  Acutor. 
Lib.  1.  Cap.  15.  charges  him  with  the  fame  Fault.  When  Afcle¬ 
piades ,  fays  he,  was  called  to  a  Patient  who  had  another  Phy- 
fician,  he- condemned  all  the  Medicines  that  Phyfician  had 
ordered,  and  approved  of  others  which  he  had  not  mentioned, 
as  if  the  lame  Medicines,  which,  when  ordered  by  others,  were 
noxious,  became  lafe  and  falutary,  when  preferibed  by  him. 
The  Author  laft  quoted,  draws  this  Confequence  from  a  Paf¬ 
lage  in  one  of  the  Books  of  Afclepiades ,  where,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Cure  of  a  Phrenfy,  he  fays,  that  if  a  Perfon  labouring 
under  that  Diftemper  fliould  fall  into  his  Hands,  before  having  ' 
come  through  thole  of  any  other  Phyfician,  or  ufed  any  other 
Medicine,  that  in  that  Cafe  he  would  ufe  external  Applica¬ 
tions  of  ftrong- Rented  Subftances,  fuch  as  Caftor,  Hogs-fenel, 
Rue,  and  Vinegar,  or  the  Liquor  in  which  thefe  Subftances  had 
been  infufed  ;  and  that  he  would  afterwards  order  him  a  Clyfter 
to  relieve  the  obftrufted  Parts  ;  but,  faid  he,  if  another  Phyfi- 
cian  has  before  dealt  with  the  Patient,  all  Cataplafitis,  Oils,  and 
ftrong- Rented  Medicines,  mull  be  difeharged  in  the  very  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Cure,  and  the  Patient  mull  be  removed  from  a 
dark  Place  to  a  clear  and  open  Light.  ’Tis  poflible,  Afclepiades 
might  not  have  followed  this  Praftice  from  a  Principle  of  Envy 
or  Contradiction,  as  Ccelius  Aurelianus  infinuates,  but  from  a 
quite  different  Motive.  As  the  fame  Difeafe  may  fometimes  be 
cured  by  different  Methods,  he  might  poflibly  believe,  that  Sue- 
cefs,  on  fome  Occafions,  might  attend  a  Change  of  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure,  from  what  it  was  in  the  Infancy  of  the  Difeafe, 
or  the  palfing  from  the  Ufe  of  cold  to  hot  Medicines,  and  from 
hot  to  cold.  As  a  Proof,  that  Afclepiades  entertained  this  No¬ 
tion,  he  calls  the  Cure  here  mentioned,  bold  and  extraordi¬ 
nary,  not  to  be  undertaken  but  in  defperate  Cafes. 

Pieces  of  Praftice  like  this  undoubtedly  made  People  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  true  Principle  upon  which  Afclepiades 
afted,  conclude,  that  he  was  an  errant  Quack.  This  is  .the 
Idea  which  Pliny  feems  to  entertain  of  this  famous  Phyfician, 
in  what  he  has  hitherto  advanced  concerning  him  ;  and  we 
can  have  no  Reafon  to  doubt,  that  this  was  his  real  Senti¬ 
ment,  if  we  confider  the  finilhing  Stroke  of  thefe  Enco¬ 
miums,  which  he  pretends  to  bellow  upon  him  [in  Lib.  7. 
Cap.  37.].  “  Afclepiades ,  fays  he,  having  bid  a  Defiance  to 

“  Fortune,  by  faying,  he  confented  not  to  be  efteemed  a  Phy- 
“  fician,  if  ever  he  was  attacked  by  any  Difeafe  whatever, 

“  remained  victorious  in  this  Point ;  for  he  died  in  an  extreme 
“  old  Age,  and  that  by  an  accidental  Fall  from  a  Stair-cafe.  ” 
It  is  no? probable,  that  a  Man  of  fo  philofophical  a  Turn  as 
Afclepiades  was,  would  have  talked  in  fo  ridiculous  and  foolilh 
a  manner. 

We  fhould  be  better  able  to  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  Afclepiades,  if  his  Writings  had  reached  our  Hands; 
but  they  are  loft,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  valuable  Pieces  of 
Antiquity,  which  would  have  undoubtedly  given  us  Satisfaftion 
with  regard  to  a  great  many  things,  of  which  we  mull  now  be 
contented  to  remain  ignorant.  Tho’  Afclepiades  might  not, 
poflibly,  have  been  a  Model  for  the  Direction  of  Praftice,  yet 
there  would  have  been  a  certain  Pleafure  in  reading  his  Works, 
fince  ’tis  to  be  prefumed  they  were  beautifully  written  ;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  a  Standard  for  Phyficians,  they  would  have, 
at  leaft,  proved  an  Amufement  for  Philofophers,  and  ferved  to 
illullrate  the  Doftrines  of  Epicurus ,  Lucretius ,  and  Democritus. 
As  the  Reputation  of  this  Afclepiades  was  very  gieat;,  both 
during  his  Life,  and  after  his  Death,  fo  he  had  a  great  Number 
of  Difciples  and  Followers. 
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Among  other  antient  Authors,  who  wrote  on  the  Compofition 
of  Medicines,  there  were  two  called  Afclepiades  ;  but  both  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Afclepiades  above-mentioned  ;  for  they  are  both 
quoted  by  Galen  ;  and  that  Author  obferves,  that  they  both 
lived  after  Androtnachus ,  who  was  Phyfician  to  Nero. 

The  Afclepiades  moft  frequently  quoted  by  Galen ,  and  whom 
he  ordinarily  calls  by  the  hngle  Name  of  Afclepiades ,  was  more 
particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Surname  of  Pharmacion ,  as 
Galen  informs  us ;  and  this  Surname  denoted  the  principal 
Bufmefs  of  this  Phyfician,  which  was  the  Compofition  of  Me¬ 
dicines,  by  the  Greeks  called  Pharmaca. 

This  Afclepiades ,  whom  the  learned  Mr.  Di  Capoa  confounds 
with  the  firft-mcntioned  Afclepiades ,  wrote  ten  Books,  five 
upon  Medicines  to  be  ufed  externally  ;  and  five  other  upon 
fuch  as  were  to  be  ufed  internally.  Galen  fays,  he  wrote  very 
well,  and  ranks  him  among  the  beft  Authors  who  had  handled 
that  Subjedf.  He  even  praifes  him  in  a  particular  manner,  for 
his  Exadfnefs  in  defcribing  the  Modus  Faciendi,  or  the  precife 
Method  one  ought  to  take  in  making  the  Compofitions  he  de¬ 
scribed.  He  alfo  commends  him  for  his  Exadfnefs  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  Qualities  of  thefe  Medicines,  and  the  particular 
.Manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  ufed.  The  following  is  an 
Example  of  the  Exadfnefs  of  Afclepiades ,  and  of  the  Advan- 
tagesattending  it : 

The  Plaister  of  Asclepiades  for  Chironian  Ulcers, 
and  others  of  difficult  Cure. 

<c  Take  of  Verdigrife,  one  Ounce  ;  of  Wax,  half  a  Pound; 
“  of  the  Refin  of  the  Larch- tree,  [ Venice  Turpentine] 
“  half  an  Ounce.  The  Wax  and  Relin  mult  be  melted  ; 
tc  and  after  pounding  the  Verdigrife,  add  it  to  them;  then 
<c  ftir  the  Whole.  ” 

•The  way  of  ufing  it  is  this  :  Spread  a  little  of  this  Plaifter 
upon  as  much  Leather  as  will  cover  the  Ulcer  ;  place  round  it 
fome  Medicine  for  preventing  Inflammation,  and  let  your 
Plainer  lie  on  for  three  Days.  Then  wafh  the  Part  affedled 
gently  ;  wafh  alfo  and  foften  the  old  Plaifter,  and  apply  it  again 
to  the  Ulcer  ;  continue  this  Method  every  three  Days  till  the 
Cicatrix  is  formed. 

Galen ,  who  gives  us  an  Account  of  this  Method,  after  ap¬ 
proving  of  it,  tries  to  account  for  its  Succefs,  by  a  certain  Re¬ 
lation  the  Plaifter  acquires  to  the  Body  of  the  Patient,  by  means 
of  its  long  Stay  upon  the  Ulcer.  But  this  may  be  the  more 
rationally  accounted  for  in  another  way,  which  is,  that  by 
rarely  raifing-the  Plaifter,  or  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  Ulcer 
for  three  Days,  the  Cicatrix  has  more  Time  to  form  itfelf, 
and  the  Flefh  is  more  commodioufly  nourifhed,  becaufe  the 
Ulcer  is  by  that  means  lefs  frequently  expofed  to  the  Air,  which, 
by  introducing  fome  foreign  Subftance  into  the  Wound,  breaks 
the  Fibres  which  began  to  unite  themfelves,  and  form  Flefh 
and  Skin.  Befldes,  the  Motion  excited  in  the  Ulcer,  or  Part 
aftedted,  by  the  taking  away,  and  again  applying,  the  Plaifter, 
interrupts  the  Formation  of  the  Cicatrix,  by  breaking  and  put¬ 
ting  out  of  Order  the  Fibres,  which,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  are  very 
tender.  In  fhort,  the  renewing  the  Plaifter,  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon,  retards  the  Cicatrix,  becaufe  a  frefh  Plaifter  has  always 
more  Force  and  Penetration,  than  one  which  has  been  ufed  before. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  Afclepiades  ;  but  as  their  Cha¬ 
racters  have  nothing  very  remarkable  in  them,  and  as  the  Ac¬ 
counts  we  have  of  them,  are  involved  in  fuch  Obfcurity  and 
Perplexity,  as  can  never  be  furmounted  by  the  greateft  Induftry, 
wb  fhall  fay  no  more  concerning  them.  Le  Clerc. 

ASCLEPIAS,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

Nahiorids,  Diofc.  Vincetoxicum  Hirundinaria ,  Offic.  Chab. 
119.  Afclepias  ffore  alba,  Ger.  731.  Emac.  898.  Park.  Theat. 
387.  C.  B.  Pin.  303.  Raii  Hilt.  2.  1091.  Hift.  Oxon.  3. 
61 1.  Tourn.  Inft.  94.  Elem.  Bot.  80.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  312. 
Afclepias  five  Vincetoxicum  multis, floribus  albicantibus ,  J.  B.  2. 
138.  Apocynum  Afclepias  diftum ,  Par.  Bat.  43.  Vincetoxicon , 
Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  20.  Buxb.  336.  SWALLOW-WORT. 
Dale. 

Asclepias  runs  up  with  long  Shoots,  on  which  are  long 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  Ivy.  The  Roots  are  numerous,  flender, 
and  fweet-fcented  ;  the  Flower  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  the  Seed  like 
that  of  the  Securidaca  (Hatchet-vetch).  It  grows  in  the 
Mountains. 

The  Roots,  drank  in  Wine,  give  Relief  under  the  Gripes, 
and  the  Bites  of  venomous  Animals.  The  Leaves,  applied  as 
a  Cataplafm,  are  good  in  malignant  Difeafesof  the  Breads  and 
Uterus.  Dio f cor  ides.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  106. 

The  Roots  of  Swallow-wort  are  finall  and  ftringy,  fpreading 
very  much  in  the  Ground,  and  fending  up  many  tough  Stalks, 
about  a  boot  and  half,  or  two  Foot  high,  hardly  able  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  ;  having  at  every  Joint  two  Leaves,  fet  oppofite 
to  one  another,  on  very  fhort  boot-ftalks,  which  are  round  at 
the  Bafe,  an  Inch  and  an  half  broad  in  the  wideft  Part,  and 
about  three  Inches  long,  growing  narrower  and  fharp-pointed  ; 
on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks  come  forth  fmall  Bunches,  of  five- 
leaved  Star-fafhion  white  Flowers ;  each  of  which,  in  warm 
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Countries,  where  it  is  natural,  is  fucceeded  by  two  long  flendet 
Pods,  containing  fmall  flat  Seeds,  lying  among  a  filky  Down. 
It  grows  with  us  only  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  Root,  which  is  the  only  Part  ufed,  and  that  not  very 
often,  is  accounted  a  mighty  Counter-poifon,  both  againft  the 
bad  Effe&s  of  Apocynum ,  and  other  poifonous  Herbs,  and 
againft  the  Bites  and  Stings  of  venomous  Creatures :  It  is  alfo 
helpful  againft  malignant  peftilential  Fevers,  which  it  carries 
off"  by  Sweat ;  it  is  good  likewife  againft  the  Dropfy  and  Jaun¬ 
dice.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

The  Roots  of  Swallow-wort  are  bitter,  acrid,  and  give  a 
faint  and  red  Colour  to  the  blue  Paper  ;  the  Leaves  tafte  a  little 
faltifh,  and  give  the  fame  Paper  a  fainter  red  Colour,  which 
makes  me  believe  the  Salt  of  this  Plant  is,  in  fome  meafure 
like  the  Oxyfal  Diaphoreticum  of  Angelus  Sola ,  a  fixed  Salt,  a 
little  too  much  impregnated  with  Acid  ;  but  in  the  Swallow- 
wort,  it  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  and  Earth :  Thus 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  this  Plant  fhould  be  fudorific  and  deter- 
five.  Tragus  affirms,  that  the  Wine  in  which  a  Pound  of  its 
Roots  has  been  macerated,  and  boiled  to  the  Confumption  of 
a  Third-part,  powerfully  provokes  Sweat,  and  gives  Eafe  to 
thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the  Dropfy:  The  Deco&ion  of 
this  Plant  renders  the  Humours  volatile,  and  works  both  by 
Urine  and  Tranfpiration.  This  Decodlion  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Scorzonera,  in  malignant  Fevers,  and  the  Plague.  For  the 
Suppreflion  of  the  Menfes,  put  one  Ounce  of  the  Root  of 
Swallow-wort  in  a  Pint  of  boiling  Water;  ftrain  the  Infufion, 
and  give  three  Glafles  of  it  to  drink  every  Day,  with  the  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Mugwort,  or  the  Cachectic  Aperitive  Syrup  of  M.  Cha- 
ras,  which  is  alfo  very  good  for  the  Biting  of  a  mad  Dog.  The 
Extradf  of  its  Roots  and  Leaves,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
and  an  half,  has  the  fame  Eftedl.  The  Herb,  applied  as  a  Ca¬ 
taplafm,  diflolves  the  Tumors  of  the  Breafts ;  the  Powder  of 
the  Leaves  and  Root  cleanfes  Ulcers,  as  well  as  that  of  Birth- 
wort.  Martyn’s  Tornefort. 

ASCLEPIOS,  &<TKhMno;,  the  Name  of  a  dry  Smegma,  de-  ' 
fcribed  by  P.  Aiginet.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  13.  and  of  a  Troche  in 
Aetius,  Tet.  4.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  50.  alfo  of  a  Collyrium  in  Galen , 
de  C.  M.  S.  L.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  7.  from  Scribonius ,  which  is  alfo 
called  Athenippum. 

ASCLITES,  a  corrupt  Word,  ufed  by  Miftake,  inftead  of 
Afcites,  by  Paracelfus  and  Avicenna.  Cafiellus. 

ASCOMA,  cio‘Kcoy>cty  from  do-nos,  a  Bottle :  The  Emi¬ 
nence  of  the  Pubes  at  Years  of  Maturity,  moft  properly  in  the 
Female.  Rujfus  Ephefius. 

ASCOS,  do-nos,  a  Bottle.  ’Ao-y.ls  okvtiv®--,  (from  vkviQ-, 
Leather)  was  a  Leather  Bottle  filled  with  fome  Matter,  as  hot 
Water,  or  Oil,  for  the  Fomentation  and  Warming  of  a 
difeafed  Part,  and  prefcribed  by  Hippocrates ,  '  Lib.  2.  de 
Morb.  to  be  applied  to  the  Forehead  for  eafing  Pains  of  the 
Head.  He  ufes  alfo  the  Afcos  inflated  with  Wind,  for  reftoring 
a  gibbous  Affedfion  of  the  Spinal  Vertebra,  and  a  Luxation  of 
the  Os  Femoris,  Lib.  de  Artie .  Galen ,  in  his  Exegefis,  ex¬ 
pounds  danlss  by  mfctjj.c\is,  ovs  x)  orv&idjods  y&novs  ovo^d^noiv, 

“  Earthen  Pots,  called  alfo  Pyriati,  and  Phaci,  ”  (Lentils) 
that  is,  Veflels  of  a  lenticular  Figure,  ufed  in  Fomentations. 
Celfus,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  17.  fpeaking  of  Fomentations,  fays,  fhtin- 
etiam  calido  Oleo  replentur  Utriculi,  &  in  Vafa  fidlilia  ad  Si- 
militudinem,  quas  Lenticulas  vacant.  Aqua  conjicitur.  “  More- 
“  over,  Bottles  are  filled  with  hot  Oil,  and  Water  is  put  into 
cc  Earthen  Veflels,  from  their  Figure  called  Lentils.  ”  Galen 
feems  to  confound  the  Utriculi  with  the  Vafa  fiChlia.  Fomen¬ 
tations  by  thefe  Earthen  Veflels,  and  Utriculi,  or  little  Leather 
Bottles,  and  Bags,  are  alfo  prefcribed  by  Hippocrates,  Lib.  2, 
onel  yvveun.  and  Fomentations  with  tire  donoi,  or  Utriculi , 
Lib.  7.  Epid.  and  Lib.  de  Rat .  Vidi.  in  Acut.  for  a  Tetanus. 

ASCYRUM,  Offic.  Ger.  434.  Emac.  542.  Raii  Hift.  2. 
1019.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  21.  Phyt.  Brit.  12.  Mer.  Pin.  11.  Afcy- 
rum  vulgare.  Park.  Theat.  574.  Hypericum  Afcyron  dictum, 
Chab.  445.  Hypericum  Afcyron  dictum,  caule  quadrangulc, 

J.  B.  3.  382.  Raii  Synop.  3.  344.  Tourn.  Inft.  255.  Elem. 
Bot.  222.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  241.  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  171-  Rupp. 
Flor.  Jen.  99.  Buxb.  163.  Hypericum  feu  Androfamum  Afcy- 
rum  didium ,  caule  quadrangulo  glabro ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  47 1. 
SAINT  PETER’s  WORT. 

It  grows  in  watery  Places,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi. 
The  Herb,  the  Flowers,  and  the  Seed,  are  in  Ufe;  the  Herb 
and  Flowers  having  the  fame  Virtues  as  Hypericum,  or  St>  i 
John’s  IVort.  The  Seed  is  ufeful  in  the  Sciatica,  and  purges 
bilious  Humours  by  Stool.  Dale. 

Ascyrum,  otherwife  called  Afcyro'ides,  and  Androfamum, 
is  a  Species  of  Hypericum,  but  of  a  different  Bignefs,  having 
larger  Branches,  and  being  more  fhrubby,  or  fuller  of  Shoots, 
with  fine  fcarlet  Leaves.  It  bears  a  purple  Flower,  and  a  Seed 
like  that  of  Hypericum ,  which  fmells  like  Rofin,  and  ftains  the 
fingers  of  thofe  who  handle  it  with  a  bloody  Colour,  whence 

it  took  the  Name  of  Androfesmum. 

The  Seeds  drank  ( to  the  Quantity  of  two  Drams,  according  to 
Pliny)  in  a  Pint  of  Hydromel,  is  good  for  the  Sciatica,  for  it 
purges  Bile  plentifully ;  but  the  Dofe  ought  to  be  continued  ti 
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Health  is  rcftored.  It  is  alfo  effe&ual  againft  Burnings, 'if  ufed 
in  a  Cataplafm.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  1 72. 

ASDENIGI,  AZEDEGINI,  the  Blood-ftone.  Johnf. 
ASE,  ASSE,  don,  darn,  in  Hippocrates ,  fome  times  fignifies 
a  Loathing  of  Food,  or  Naufea,  from  a  Conflux  of  Humours 
to  the  Stomach.  So  in  Aph.  61.  Lib.  5.  if  a  Woman  mifs  her 
Menfes,  and  no  Shiverings  or  Fever  fucceed,  aoai  <f'  dv}n 
^ooori Tt\uc‘>  “  but  a  Loathing  comes  upon  her,  ”  Ihe  has  con¬ 
ceived.  In  Lib.  7.  Epid.  dan  one*  tm  na^Piay,  is,  “  an  Anxiety 
“  about  the  Heart  (Mouth  of  the  Stomach).”  '  A an  is  all'o 
very  often  ufed  by  the  fame  Author  to  exprefs  an  Anxiety  with 
a  Reftlefnefs  and  Jadfation ;  and  fuch  Patients  are  called 
dodPes,  though  they  be  free  from  a  Naufea ;  for,  as  Galen , 
Comm.  2.  in  Prorrhet.  writes,  fiek  Perfons  are  dasuP&is,  on  two 
Accounts  i  firft  when  the  Strength  is  fo  unable  to  fupport 
the  Body,  that  the  Patient  can  bear  to  lie  in  no  Pofture  ;  and, 
lecondly,  when  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach  is  vellicated  by  cor¬ 
rupt  Humours.  The  former  Cafe  is  very  dangerous,  and  the 
latter  attended  with  a  Naufea.  So  docbP&s  arvfdjoi,  in  feveral 
Places  of  Hippocrates ,  fignifies  fuch  Fevers  as  are  attended  with 
great  Jactations  and  Anxieties. 

ASEB,  Alum.  Rulandus ,  Johnfon. 

ASED,  Leo.  Ibidem. 

ASEDENIGI,  the  Lapis  Hasmatitis,  BloOdftone. 

ASEF,  ALBASEF,  Arabic  Words  for  Hydroa,  which 
fee.  Blancard. 

ASEGEN,  Dragons-blood.  Rulandus,  J ohnfon. 

ASELLI,  the  fame  as  Millepedes,  which  fee. 
ASELLUS,  Ofhc.  Jonf.  de  Pifc.  1.  Afellus  major,  Char’t. 
de  Pifc.  2.  Schonf.  Ichth.  38.  Afellus  major  vulgaris,  Raii 
Synop.  Pifc.  53.  Afellus  major  vulgaris,  Belgis  Cabeliau, 
Ejufd.  Ichth.  165.  Afellus ,  Merluccius ,  Cabeliau,  Mer.  Pin. 
184.  Gefn.  de  Aquat.  84.  Morhua  vulgaris,  (maxima  Ajello- 
rum  Species)  Bellon.  de  Pifc.  118.  Alorhua  vel  Molva  altera, 
Aldrov.  de  Pifc.  289.  Alolua,  Rondel,  de  Pifc.  1.  280.  Alolua 
vel  Morhua  altera  minor  Rondeletii ,  Gefn.  de  Aquat.  88. 
THE  COD-FISH,  or  KEELING.  Dale. 

You  are.  to  chufe  that  which  is  white,  tender,  frefh,  and 
well  tafted. 

It  is  nourifhing  enough,  and  is  a  tolerable  good  Food. 

Salt  Cod  is  not  near  fo"w7ell  tafted  as  that  which  is  frefh, 
neither  is  it  fo  eafy  of  Digeftion,  but  harder  and  tougher.  You 
are  to  fteep  it  in  Water  before  it  is  eaten  ;  for,  without  that,  it 
will  heat  much,  and  make  you  very  dry. 

It  contains  much  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 

It  agrees  at  all  times  with  any  Age  and  Conftitution. 

REMARKS. 

The  Cod  is  a  Sea  Fifh  well  known.  It  is  much  ufed  for 
Food.  When  it  is  frefh  and  new,  it  produces  good  Juice, 
and  is  nourifhing,  becaufe  it  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  oily 
and  balfamic  Parts ;  but  when  it  has  been  faked,  and  is  too 
old,  it  is  not  fo  well  tafted,  nor  fo  eafy  of  Digeftion  ;  not 
only  becaufe  the  Bay-falt  hath  fixed  and  funk  down  its  more’ 
volatile  Parts,  and  fuch  as  excite  an  agreeable  Tafte  ;  but 
alfo  becaufe  that  being  introduced  into  the  Pores  of  the  Fifh, 
it  makes  it  more  folid,  compadt,  and  hard. 

The  Pickle  of  Cod  is  of  a  diflolving  and  drying  Nature, 
when  outwardly  applied  :  They  alfo  ufe  it  among  other  things 
in  Clyfters  ;  for  it  is  laxative,  becaufe  it  contains  much 
Salt,  irritates  the  Inteftinal  Glands,  and  forces  more  Liquor 
out  of  them  than  before. 

The  Stock-fifh  ufed  in  France,  and  other  Parts,  is  not  fo 
good  as  falted  and  dried  Cod  :  Some  pretend  otherwife,  and 
will  have  it  to  be  the  Melwel,  called  in  Latin,  Molua  major : 
Be  it  as  it  will,  Stock-fifh  is  no  good  Food,  becaufe  it  is  hard, 
tough,  and  not  eafily  digefted:  However,  there  are  many 
People  that  make  a  Ragou  of  it. 

The  Pickle  of  Melwel  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  that  of  Cod. 
Lemery  on  Foods. 

The  Asellus  Marinus  is  the  fame  as  Merbangius, 

which  fee. 

ASEMOS,  d<rny.&,  from  a  Negative,  and  c vny.A,  a  Sign, 
is  an  Epithet,  applied  to  Events  that  fall  out  contrary  to  all  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  without  any  manifeft  Caufe.  Thus  the  Adverb 
da!) pus,  in  Hippocrates,  is  expounded  by  dnexTeos,  dhoyas,  or 
vrA^Koyas.  Thus,  Lib.  2.  Epid.  oorboA  doh/xcos  P  vo- 

“  whatever  Symptoms  difappear  unaccountably,  or  with- 
“  out  the  critical  Signs,  fhew  a  bad  Crifis;  ”  and  in  his 
Prorrhet.  ta  oAiQexA  dohfxeos  pArccvhoAi)  a  Sava\qv  on[XAiv&,  “  bad 
“  Symptoms,  alleviated  and  mitigated  for  no  Reafon,  and  with- 
“out  the  Signs  of  a  Crifis,  fignify  Death;”  and  again,  ta 
A<rnfx&(  pAraynaAy/A  tp/rwroagpipA,  (i  Mitigations,  or  Remiftions, 
“  without  the  ufual  Signs  which  accompany  a  Crifis,  foretel  a 
“  Return  of  the  Difeafe,  ”  which  is  often  quoted  by  Galen, 
as  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Lib.  artex  nexoiixuv  nfx.‘fcby,  and  thefe 
are  the  moft  celebrated  Axioms  in  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Crifes. 
Aanfxuf  itpdyn  e7rdf{xd]a,  “  Tubercles  appeared  without  Signi- 
M  fixations,  ”  is  explained  in  Galen ,  Comm.  2.  in  Prorrhet.  by 
cnfuiuv,  nrut  imclaiut, »}  origins,  “  without  any  Signs 
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“  either  of  Excretion  or  Conco&ion  ;  and  donnas  ?A?uvt\o&v]*-' 
b.efore-mcntipned,  is  expounded  by  Erotian ,  t a  y^txs  zavtrds 
i7 TIK*ZLAS  e/s  fb  (blAjtov  L7nKKivcv}A,  “  Things  changing  for  the 
^better,  without  any  manifeft  Affiftitnce  or  Means.  ” 

r  ri ^fuixeCja,  in  6.  Epid.  is  a  fmall  and  fcarcely 
lenhble  Refpiratiori ;  and  d.ony.A  ka]a  vrMvpjy  dhyhy.ctjci,  is  a 
flight  and  infignificant  Pain  in  the  Side. 

5  the  Sun.  Ruland.  Johnf. 

ASEPH,  Pliimous  Alum.  Idc?n. 

ASEPTA,  dotynju,  from  a  Negative,  and  o’noreo,  to  putrefy* 
nputiefy  d  ;  but  donsr] a.,  in  Hippoc.  Lib.  one)  TSA^av,  is  ex-' 
pounded  by  Galen,  Com.  ad  Aph.  1.  Lib.  6.  AireofA,  iC  uncon- 
coctcd  ;  ”  and  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  ufual  with  the  Antients 
AOiiorlct,  xficAt-fr  ctorip  njA^s  a-imPIa  A tyo(x.iv,  “  to  call  thofe  things 
unputrefy’d,  which  we  fay  are  unconcoded.”  ITus,  Lib.. 
3.  sriet  J'iaxrns,'  doivrjov  PiAyapnfx.A,  is  a  crude  or  unputrefy’d 
btool ;  as  snonnos  S'la.ydpvgy.a.,  ibid,  is  a  putrefy’d  or  concodted 
one.  .And  Galen,  Lib.  1.  de  Loc.  Affedl.  Cap.  3.  has  the  fol- 
lowtng  Expreflion  from  Eraftflratus  :  Id  y  iya.fl  a,  x)  ta  onoa/xa, 
Kj  Trayja  ta  Pi  Adapts (x.iva  0Tav\d7raoiv  eLompd  Te  x)  dyA  dfihn}  a- 
i  he  Stones  of  Grapes,  and  Sefamum,  and  all  other  Matters 
“  which  pafs  off  by  Stool,  quite  unputrefy’d,  (unconco&ed) 
t£  and  unchang’d.”  J 

ASERON,  don’Jv,  from  elan,  Moleftation,  Uneafmefs. 
Trouble fome,  uneafy,  noxious.  Flipp.  Lib.  de  Fra£l.  dot\(fiv’ 
yo  un  or'&stnv  iyvvw  ir^aiiaAK'oixzvov  “  It  might  create  Unea- 
finefs,  if  apply’d  to  the  Ham,”  fpeaking  of  a  Chirurgical 
Cradle.  Again,  ibid,  hv  tz  aonp^v  m,  “  if  it  be  hurtful,” 
that  is,  the  Bone  be  hurtful  to  the  Flcfh.  And,  Lib.  de  Artiu 
you  have  Acnfv  fopnfxa,  “  an  uneafy  Burden,”  fpeaking  of  a 
Bandage  apply’d  to  a  fradur’d  Nofe.  In  the  foremention’d 
Places  aanpjv  is  expounded  by  Erotian  dans  oroinliKdy,  “  caufino- 
“  Moleftation  and  Uneafinefs.” 

ASIGI.  7'he  fame  as  Asingar,  which  fee. 

ASILUS,  Oeflrus,  Tabanus,  oispvs,  fxvuf.  An  Infed  W'ith 
one  Pair  of  Wings,  which  carries  its  Sting  in  its  Mouth,  and  is 
defcrib’d  by  Aldrovandus.  Pliny  calls  Afylus  the  Fly  that  infefts 
Cattle,  and  tells  us,  from  the  Magi,  that  the  Worms  out  of 
which  thefe  Flies  were  bred,  were  ufed,  before  their  Wings 
budded,  as  an  Amulet  againft  Fevers.  Pliny,  Lib.  11.  Cat  28. 
and  Lib.  30.  Cap.  11.  '  ../  > 

ASIMION,  aotfxicv.  The  Name  of  an  Ingredient  in  My- 
repfus.  Antidot.  465.  of  which  his  Tranflator  and  Commen¬ 
tator  Fuchftus  ingenuoufly  confefl'es  himfelf  ignorant.  My- 
repfus. 

ASINEOS,  ASINES,  doivzas,  daivtis,  from  a  Negative,  and 
aivos.  Hurt,  Mifchief.  Without  Harm  or  Damage.  Lib.  1. 
id  2.  Epid. 

ASINGAR,  Asugar,  Asmiar,  Asigi,  Verdegrife; 
Rulandus. 

ASINUS,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  269.  Mer.  Pin.  166.  Schw. 
Quad.  61.  Raii  Synop.  A.  63.  Aldrov.  de  Quad.  295.  Jonf. 
de  Quad.  12.  Charlt.  Exer.  4.  Gefn.  de  Quad.  1.  THE 
ASS.  Dale. 

The  Afs  is  an  Animal  too  well  known'  to  require  a  Defcrip- 
tion.  It  has  the  Misfortune  to  be  much  lefs  efteem’d  in  our 
Days,  than  amongft  the  Antients,  who  paid  it  a  very  oreat 
Refped,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  great  Number  of  Pall’ages  in 
the  Greek  Writers. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Anchialus  mention’d  by 
Martial ,  as  fometbing  facred  amongft  the  Jews,  and  by  which 
he  infinuates  that  they  fwear,  means  an  Afs,  Rudens  Deus. 
For  why,  fays  he,  may  it  not  be  faid  Anchiel,  that 

is,  Rudens  Deus,  or  ’Ovbfc&,  in  the  fame  Form  as  Sama, 
Ariel ,  Leoninus  Deus,  or  Asc yjbQz<^  i  We  know  the  old  Re¬ 
proach  in  Tertullian,  Deus  Christianorum  Onochoe- 
rites  (for  fo  it  Ihould  be  read)  ;  whence  Petrcnius : 


Judecas  licet  id  porcinum  Numen  adoret , 

Et  cilli  fmnmas  advocet  Auriculas . 

Epiphanius  alfo  fpeaking  of  the  Gnojiics  :  $*ai  q  tov  [0sojJ 
ZajlaaQ  61  fj.zv  ova  [x.o<><pt)y  ’kyjnv,  ot  J  x01^'  “  They  fay,  that 
“  the  [God]  Sabaoth  has  the  Form  of  an  Afs ;  others  fay  of  a 
<c  Swine.”  It  appears  alfo  from  Plutarch ,  in  Ifde ,  that  the 
Afs  and  Swine,  among  the  Egyptians ,  were  both  facred  to  Ty- 
phon  ;  and  even  that  this  Typbon  begat  Hierofolymus  and  Judaeus. 
’Tis  probable  therefore,  that  the  antient  Jews  fpared  Aftes  and 
Swine  out  of  Contradidlion  to  the  Egyptians ,  by  whom  they’ 
were  flaughter’d  as  oppofite  Deities.  Baxter's  Gloffarium. 

Asses  Dung. 

We  have  known,  fays  Aetius,  the  Juice  of  Aftes  Dung  high¬ 
ly  beneficial  in  a  Dyfentery,  efpecially  if  theBeaft  has  been  fed 
upon  the  Mountains,  or  has  had  an  aftringent  Pafture.  If  the 
Juice  be  infufficient,  let  the  Dung  be  moiften’d  with  the  Juice 
of  Plantain,  which  muft  afterwards  be  exprefs’d  and  intufed. 
Aetius,  Eetrab.  3.  Serm.  1.  Cap.  45. 

It  is  alfo  recommended  for  flopping  Haemorrhages. 

Asses 


ASP 

Asses  Hoof. 

The  Hoofs  of  AfTes  calcin’d,  and  drank  every  Day,  are  faid 
to  cure  the  Epilepfy  ;  and,  mix’d  and  work’d  with  Oil,  to  dif- 
cufs  ftrumous  Swellings :  Alfo  the  Afhes  of  the  fame,  well- 
beaten  in  Woman’s  Milk,  and  reduced  to  a  Collyrium,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  deterge  Cicatrices  in  the  Eyes,  if  rubb’d  thereon,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Milk.  Aetius,  Tetrab.  I.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  157* 

It  is  alfo  recommended  for  healing  Chilblains,  Chaps  in  the 
Skin,  for  difcuffing  Apoftemations,  and  for  expelling  the  dead 
Foetus,  and  in  Hyfterical  Cafes. 

Asses  Flesh. 

Next,  inferior  to  the  Flefh  of  Stags,  which  is  itfelf  of  bad 
Juice,  hard,  and  difficult  of  Digeftion,  is  the  Flefh  of  wild 
AfTes ;  but  that  of  tame  AfTes,  efpecially  when  they  are  old, 
tho’  eaten  by  fome,  is  of  very  bad  Juice,  difficult  of  Con- 
co&ion,  quite  foreign  to  the  Stomach,  and  ungrateful  to  the 
Palate.  Oribaf.  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  28. 

The  Flefh  of  Animals  which  have  folid  Hoofs,  is  moft  vile 
Food  ;  but  Of  thefe  the  beft  and  lighteft  (as  they  fay  who  have 
travell’d  over  Afta )  is  the  Flefh  of  wild  AfTes.  Ibid.  Cap. 
68. 

The  Blood  of  an  Afs  is  faid  to  be  fudorific  ;  and  that  of  a 
young  Afs  to  cure  the  Jaundice. 

AfTes  Milk  is  very  nourifhing  and  abftergent,  and  is  therefore 
efteem’d  good  in  a  Confumption,  in  Diforders  of  the  Stomach, 
Abfceffes  of  the  Kidneys,  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  and  Ar¬ 
thritic  Pains.  It  is  efteem’d  gently  cathartic,  and  was  frequently 
directed  by  Hippocrates  as  a  Purge,  in  large  Quantities.  As  a 
Topic,  it  makes  the  Gums  firm,  eafes  Arthritic  Pains,  and 

fives  the  Face  an  agreeable  Whitenefs,  if  wafh’d  with  it.  See 

;AC. 

The  Urine  of  an  Afs  is  a  powerful  Remedy,  as  is  faid,  in 
Diforders  of  the  Kidneys  ;  cures  the  Itch  ;  takes  away  Warts, 
and  callous  Excrefcences  ;  and  relieves  in  Atrophies,  and  Pal- 
feys  of  the  Limbs,  and  Pains  of  the  Gout.  Dale  from  Schro¬ 
der . 

ASJOGAM,  H.  M.  Part.  5.  Tab.  59.  Arbor  Indica  Foliis 
adverfis ,  Jlore  favefcente  tetrapetalo  odorato ,  FruRu  nondum 
comperto. 

It  is  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Bignefs,  about  fifteen  Feet  high, 
and  grows  in  the  Kingdom  of  Malabar  in  the  Eajl- Indies. 

The  exprefs’d  Juice  of  the  Leaves,  mix’d  with  Cumin- 
feed  pulveriz’d,  is  faid  to  cure  the  Colic  ;  and  the  Powder  of 
the  Leaves,  taken  with  Sugar  and  yellow  Sanders,  to  amend 
and  purge  the  Blood.  Ray  Hijl.  Plant.  1786. 

ASIRACUS,  d<r'i&u(&.  A  Species  of  Locufts,  call’d  alfo 
Onoi,  ovoi,  m  Diofcorides,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  57.  See  Locusta. 

ASITOI,  aoi]oi,  from  a.  Negative,  and  oitiov,  Food,  are  thofe 
who  abftain  from  Food.  In  Aph.  32.  Lib.  2.  they  are  call’d 
&<n}ivv}zt,  who,  in  Aph.  8.  of  the  fame  Book,  are  faid  to  be 
7£?$hv  y.ii  \ctixliaivovliSy  “  fuch  as  receive  no  Aliment,  ”  as 
da]zv&v  is  oppofed  to  csjonzueiv,  which  is  exprefs’d  by 
*a.[/(Zclv&v,  “  to  take  Food,”  in  the  fame  Aphorifm.  This 
is  according  to  the  ufual  Way  of  fpeaking  among  the  Greeks  ; 
for,  as  Galen  fays,  Com.  ad  Aph.  8.  Lib.  2.  My&v  >8  nflv  10^ 
£5 ri  //.«  A eLufidyihV  y-Zv  T&aiiv  tx;  dropi/lxf,  Ac tpfidv&iv  3  tkj  Ipzyo- 
y.ivxs  ts  K)  rpitpof/.ivvs  ayp.  Aopv  “  It  is  ufual  with  us  to  fay  of 
“  thofe  who  have  no  Appetite,  that  they  receive  no  Aliment ; 
“  and  of  thofe  who  hunger  and  feed  to  Satiety,  that  they  re- 
“  ceive  Aliment.”  Hence  it  comes,  that  dcnjoi  fignifies  the 
fame  as  dorooi lot,  <c  fuch  as  have  an  Averfion  to  Food  and 
Galen,  on  Aph.  32.  Lib.  2.  expounds  &<ri\z6v\is  by  d.7ro<t'nxo  and 
dyopi/lxs.  And  daijln  alfo  means  the  fame  as  d-iroAlin. 

ASITIA,  doi] 'nt,  from  a.  Negative,  and  cfjiov,  Aliment.  See 
Anorexia  and  Apositia. 

ASIUS  Lapis.  See  Assius. 

ASMAGA,  a  mixing  of  certain  Metals  together.  Rulandus. 
fohnfon. 

ASMUM,  Weight.  Johnfon. 

ASODES,  dacodns.  See  Ase. 

ASOPER,  Soot.  Rulandus. 

ASPALATHUS.  Lignum  Afpalathi,  &  Rhodium ,  Offic. 
Rhodium  Lignum ,  Schrod.  4.  137.  Geoff.  Traft.  313.  Radix 
Rhodina,  Lignum  Rhodinum ,  Mont.  Exot.  7.  Afpalathus , 
Ind.  Med.  15.  ROSE- WOOD,  or  RHODIUM. 

Afpalathus,  which  fome  call  Eryffceptrum,  is  a  woody  Shrub 
thick  fet  with  Thorns.  It  grows  by  the  Danube,  and  in  Nify- 
riis,  Syria ,  and  Rhodes.  The  Perfumers  ufe  it  to  thicken  their 
Ointments.  What  is  good  is  ponderous  and  reddifh,  or  pur- 
plilh,  when  ftript  of  the  Bark,  clofe,  fweet-feented,  [of  the 
Smell  of  Caftor,  Pliny ]  and  bitterifh  totheTafte.  There  is 
another  Species  of  it,  which  is  white,  ligneous,  and  has  no 
Smell,  and  this  is  lefs  valued. 

It  is  of  a  heating  Quality,  join’d  with  an  Aftringency  j  for 
which  Reafon  a  Decodtion  thereof,  in  Wine  gargariz’d,  is  good 
for  Aphthae,  and  to  wafti  fpreading  Ulcers,  and  other  Im¬ 
purities  in  the  Pudenda ,  and  alfo  the  Ozana.  Mix’d  in  a  Pef- 
fary,  it  expels  the  bcetus.  The  Decodtiou  thereof,  drank, 


ASP 

flops  a  Loofenefs,  and  throwing  up  of  Blood  ;  and  relieves  un¬ 
der  Difficulty  of  Urine  and  Inflations.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  19. 

The  Afpalathus  grows  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus :  It  is  a  white 
Thorn,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  moderate  Tree,  and  has  a  Flower 
like  a  Rofe  :  The  Root  is  ufed  in  Ointments.  It  is  of  a  fmaller 
Growth,  but  equally  thorny,  in  Nifyrus  and  Rhodes.  They 
call  it  alfo  Eryffceptrum ,  Sceptrum ,  Adipfatheon ,  Dipfacon, 
and  Diacheton.  Pliny ,  Lib.  12.  Cap.  24.  1$  Lib.  24.  Cap. 
13. 

The  Tree  which  bears  this  Wood,  is  believed,  by  Herman 
and  others,  to  be  a  Cytifus.  It  is  brought  us  from  the  Morea , 
where  it  grows,  being  very  refinous,  and  of  a  pleafant  Smell, 
refembling  that  of  Rofes.  The  Hollanders ,  being  in  Queft  of 
fome  Ships  which  perifh’d  on  the  Coaft  of  New-Holland ,  in  the 
thirty-third  or  thirty-fourth  Degree  of  Southern  Latitude, 
found  on  that  Coaft  a  great  Quantity  of  this  Wood.  It  is  alfo 
much  efteem’d  in  China,  where  its  Infufion  in  Water  is  believ’d 
to  cure  or  prevent  many  Difeafes.  An  effential  Oil  is  got  from 
it,  which  has  fo  much  the  Smell  of  Rofes,  as  to  be  often  fubfti- 
tuted  for  their  effential  Oil ;  but  the  Smell  of  the  firft  Kind  is 
never  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  other.  This  Oil  is  fometimes 
ufed  by  Barbers,  to  make  their  Water  fmell  agreeably.  When 
the  Antients  term’d  this  Wood  Lignum  Rhodium,  we  know  not 
whether  they  intended  to  exprefs,  that  it  grows  in  the  Ifiand  of 
Rhodes ,  or  fmells  like  a  Rofe.  Geoffroy. 

ASPALTUM,  for  Asphaltum,  which  fee,  Rulandus. 
Johnfon. 

ASPARAGUS,  Offic.  Park.  Parad.  503.  Raii  Hift.  1.  683. 
Synop.  3.  267.  ’ Aaord^yos ,  Diofcorides.  Afparagus  fativus , 

Ger.  953.  Emac.  1110.  Mer.  Pin.  11.  Afparagus fativa, 
C.  B.  Pin.  489.  Tourn.  Inft.  300.  Elem,  Bot.  249.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  65.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  126.  Afparagus  hortenfis  & 
pratenfs ,  J.  B.  3.  725.  Afparagus  five  Afpharagus,  Chab.  550. 
Afparagus  domeficus,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  3.  Afparagus  vulgaris , 
Merc.  Bot.  1.  '21.  Phyt.  Brit.  12.  SPARROW-GRASS. 

The  Root  of  Afparagus,  corruptly  call’d  Sparrow-grafs ,  has 
a  Head  thick  and  fpongy,  fhooting  out,  all  round,  long  cylin¬ 
drical  Shoots,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  large  Goofe-quill,  with 
few  or  no  Fibres.  From  the  Roots,  in  the  Spring,  arife  many 
greenifh-yellow  Stalks,  with  brittle  fcaly  Tops,  bigger  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  Difference  of  their  Culture ;  which,  as  the 
Summer  comes  on,  arife  higher,  and  open  into  numerous 
Branches,  cover’d  with  Leaves,  as  fine  as  Fenel,  but  very 
Ihort,  and  encompaffing  the  Stalk  Star-fafhion ;  among  thefe 
grow  fmall  greenifh  fix- leaved  Flowers,  one  of  which  is  follow’d 
by  a  round  Berry,  green  at  firft,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  fhining- 
red  Colour,  in  which  are  hard  tough  Seeds. 

Afparagus  is  found  wild  in  fome  Parts  of  England,  near  the 
Sea-coaft  ;  as  in  Cornwall,  near  the  Lizard-point ;  about  Bri- 
Jiol,  and  other  Places  ;  but  the  beft  is  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  Root  is  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots. 

The  Top  of  the  Plant,  or  firft  Bud,  is  a  Species  of  Food 
highly  efteem’d  by  every  body.  Augujlus  made  very  much  ufe 
of  it,  as  Suetonius  informs  us  in  that  Emperor’s  Life.  Erafmus 
alfo,  in  his  Adagia,  tells  us  the  fame  thing.  It  is  very  grateful 
to  the  Stomach,  efpecially  if  eaten  in  the  Beginning  of  Dinner. 
It  procures  Appetite,  and  tho’  the  Quantity  of  Nourifhment  it 
affords  is  not  a  great  deal,  ’tis  ftill  more  than  other  Pot-herbs 
yield,-  efpecially  if  it  is  well  digefted,  as  Galen  informs  us.  Lib. 
Aliment.  Cap.  59.  If  ’tis  eaten  before  Dinner,  it  refreffies 
and  opens  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Kidneys,'  puts  the  Body  in 
an  agreeable  State,  and  excites  a  Difcharge  of  the  Urine,  which 
it  renders  fetid  and  ill-fmell’d,  Rod.  a  Fonfeca,  Tom.  r.  Confl. 
Med.  p.  599.  Carol.  Rayger.  in  Schol.  ad  Obf.  Med.  6r.  It  is 
of  admirable  Service  to  thofe  who  labour  under  Suppreffions  of 
Urine,  or  the  Gravel.  It  is  excellent  for  thofe  who  are  fcor- 
butic  or  dropfical :  It  augments  the  Seminal  Secretions,  and 
proves  a  Stimulus  to  Venery.  It  is  alfo  of  firigular  Efficacy  in 
Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  Plin.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  10.  But  it  is  very 
hurtful  to  fuch  as  labour  under  the  Gout,  Crat.  Lib.  7.  Conf 
21.  ’Tis  alfo  prejudicial  to  thofe  who  have  weak  Stomachs. 
C.  Hof  man  [Lib.  5.  Inf  it..  Med.  C.  12.  Self.  i.J  fays,  he 
knew  Inftances  of  their  being  thrown  up  undigefted  next 
even  tho’  they  had  been  very  well  prepar’d,  efpecially  by  Wo¬ 
men  with  Child.  Their  frequent  and  immoderate  Ufe  renders 
Women  barren,  Ephem.  N.  C.  Dec.  2.  Ann.  5.  App.^  p-  07. 
Claud.  Deodat.  Panth.  Hygiaf.  L.  2.  C.  22.  Zuerc_.f”  DTl*u 
Polyhif.  S.  3.  C.  2.  Got.  Mcebius ,  Epit.  Hfit.  Med.  L.  4. 
Part.  2.  C.  3.  Chr.  Fr.  Paul/in.  Libr.  Sing,  de  }*$*•  L •  2- 
P.  3.  C.  23.  Cent.  3.  Obf.  Med.  Phyf  58.  The  Root  is 
principally  in  Ufe  in  the  Shops,  which  is  ofa  fweet  and  agj"ee- 
able  Tafte,  and  is  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots  ,  or  u  11c 
Reafon  ’tis  ufed  in  thofe  Diforders  which  proceed  from  Conttir 
pation.  It  in  a  remarkable  manner  purges  the  Brea  ,  t  e  1 
ver.  Spleen,  and  Kidneys;  and  is  efteem’d  good  tor  the  Jaun¬ 
dice,  Dropfy,  and  Confumption.  Tbeod.  Tabemxmontams 
gives  us  the  Preparation  of  a  Wine  from  the  A f par  agu>,  w  1 
performs  Wonders jn  Cafes  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder  Kid¬ 


neys. 


See  alfo  Gualt.  Chariot •  de  Lithiaf  p.  i~Q> 
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koot  is  put  upon  a  Tooth  that  aches  violently,  it  caufes  it  to 
come  out  without  Pain,  according  to  Ant.  Alizald.  Cent.  y. 
Memorab.  Aph.  34.  Schenck.  Obf.  Med.  L.  1.  Its  red  Grains, 
when  dry’d  and  reduced  to  a  Powder,  cure  Dyfenteries  and 
Fluxes. 

% 

2.m6549Bot.  Monfp.  30."  WILD  SPARROW-GRASS. 

’  This  only  differs  from  the  preceding  by  Culture.  Dale. 

Its  Root  is  fweetifh  and  glutinous,  like  that  of  the  common 
Sparagus  ;  it  gives  hardly  any  Tin&ure  of  Red  to  the  blue  Pa¬ 
per,  which  makes  it  probable,  that  its  Salt  refembles  the  vitri- 
olated  Tartar,  diffolved  in  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm,  thicken’d 
with  fome  Earth  and  Sulphur,  by  which  the  Root  is  an  Aperi¬ 
tive,  a  little  temper’d.  Martyn's  Tournefort. 

Afparagus  petraa,  Corruda,  OfHc.  Afparagus  petraa,  Ger. 
053.  Emac.  mo.  Afparagus  petraus ,  five  Corruda ,  Raii 
Hiu.  I.  683.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  3.  Afparagus  petraus ,  five  Car - 
ruda  aculeata ,  Park.  Theat.  454.  Afparagus  foliis  acutis ,  C. 
B.  Pin.  490.  Tourn.  Inft.  300.  Elem.  Bot.  249.  Afparagus 
fpinofus  Corruda  diflus,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  126.  Corruda , 
T.  B.  2.  726.  Corruda  five  Afparagus  fylve/fris ,  Chab. 
ROCK  SPARROW-GRASS. 


The  young  Shoots  and  Roots  of  thefe  are  ufed  in  the  fame 
Intentions,  as  thofe  of  the  Afparagus  fativus. 

ASP  ASIA,  the  Name  of  a  conftr'uftive  Medicine  for  the 
Pudenda  muliebria.  It  confifted  only  of  Wool,  moiften’d  with 
an  Infufion  of  unripe  Galls.  Cafellus. 

ASPER,  a  fort  of  fmall  River-filh  found  in  the  Rhone.  It 
takes  the  Name  from  the  Roughnefs  of  the  Scales  and  Jaws. 
It  is  good  to  eat,  and  is  efteem’d  aperitive. 

The  common  People  inquire  frequently  for  Oil  of  Afper  at 
the  Chymifts,  which  they  ufe,  as  is  pretended,  to  catch  Fifh. 
It  is  probably  Oil  of  Ofpray  which  they  mean  ;  for  a  Fable  has, 
for  time  immemorial,  prevail’d  amongft  the  Vulgar,  that  the 
Ofpray  drops,  as  he  flies  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  fome- 
thingintoit,  which  allures  the  Fifti  to  it,  that  he  may  take 
them.  Hence  the  Oil  of  this  Bird  has  been  efteem’d  to  have 
the  fame  Effe£I.  As  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  this  Oil,  the 
Chymifts  oblige  their  Cuftomers  with  Oil  of  Box,  or  fome 
other  fetid  Oil. 

ASPERA  ARTERIA.  See  Arteria,  and  Pulmones. 

ASPERATA.  See  Asperum. 

ASPERELLA.  The  fame  as  Asprella,  which  fee. 

ASPERGULA  ASPERUGO.  See  Asperula. 

ASPERIFOLIUS,  of  Afper ,  rough,  and  Folium ,  a  Leaf. 
Afper  if olious  is  an  Epithet  for  fuch  Plants  as  are  rough-leaved, 
having  their  Leaves  placed  alternately,  or  without  any  certain 
Order,  on  their  Stalks.  They  have  a  monopetalous  Flower, 
cut  or  divided  into  five  :  After  every  Flower  there  fucceed 
Commonly  four  Seeds,  fuch  as  Buglofs,  Borage,  Comfrey, 
Hound’s-tongue,  idc.  Miller' %  Dictionary. 

ASPERSIO,  or&aH.Kv<rpct,  p a.v]i<ry.o(,  petfl/f,  p avis.  Sprink¬ 
ling  is  a  well-known  Application  of  fome  medicinal  Liquid, 
or  pulveriz’d  Matter,  in  a  thin  fuperficiary  Way,  or  by 
fmall  Portions.  Scrib.  Larg.  N°  46.  207.  id  alibi.  Hence 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  adminifter’d  by  way  of  Sprinkling,  or 
Afperfion,  are  call’d,  in  Greeks  <svy.-irda[j.d\ci,  and  in  Latin 
Afpergines.  Cafellus.  Blancard. 

ASPERULA.  Afperula  odorata ,  Afpergula ,  Afperula , 
Offic.  Afperula  odorata ,  S.  Paul.  25.  Afperula ,  Ger.  966. 
Emac.  1124.  Raii  Hift.  1.  483.  Synop.  3.  224.  Afperula  aut 
Afperula  odorata ,  Park.  Theat.  563.  Afperula  feu  Rubeola 
montana  odorata ,  C.  B.  Pin.  334.  Afperula  odorata  fore  alb 0, 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  149.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  331.  Afperula  fylvatica , 
Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  4.  Rubus  accedens  Afperula  quibujdam ,  five 
Hepatica fellaris ,  J.  B.  3.  718.  Chab.  548.  Aparine  latifolia 
humilior  montana ,  Tourn.  Inft.  114.  Elem.  Bot.  93.  Buxb.  23. 
Matrifylva  Trago ,  Volck.  281.  Hepatica  fellata ,  Chom. 
501.  WOOD-ROOF.  Dale. 

The  Stalks  of  Woodroof  feldom  grow  above  a  Foot  high, 
fquare  ahd  flender,  and  but  little  branch’d,  having  feven  or 
eight  long  green  Leaves  growing  in  a  Circle  at  every  Joint, 
broader  than  Clivers,  but  with  little  or  no  Roughnefs :  The 
Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalk,  in  fmall  Umbels,  of 
little  fingle-leaved  white  Flowers,  cut  into  four  Segments,  of  a 
fweet  Smell ;  each  of  which  is  fucceeded  by  two  round  rough- 
ifh  Seeds,  lefs  than  thofe  of  Clivers.  The  Root  is  fmall,  flen¬ 
der,  and  creeping  in  the  upper  Cruft  of  the  Earth.  It  grows  in 
Woods  and  Copies,  and  flowers  in  May. 

Woodroof  is  efteem’d  to  be  a  good  Hepatic,  and  ufeful 
againft  Inflammations  of  the  Liver,  and  Obftrudions  of  the 
Gall-bladder,  and  the  Jaundice :  The  Germans  put  it  into 
their  Wine,  as  we  do  Barrage  and  Burnet ,  as  a  great  Cordial, 
and  Comforter  of  the  Spirits.  The  green  Herb,  bruifed,  is  ap¬ 
ply’d  by  fome  Country  Folks  to  hot  Tumors  and  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  to  frcfh  Cuts.  Miller's  Bat.  Ojf. 
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ASPERUM,  r&xfi*  rough,  is  an  Epithet  apply’d  to  a  Body 
of  an  uneven  Superficies,  grating  to  the  Touch,  which  Proper¬ 
ty  if  call’d  Afperitas ,  or  Afpritudo ,  1 true,  Roughnefs.  In 

Scribonius  Largus  we  read  Afprum  for  Afper um,  by  a  Syncope, 
N°  180.  Every  rough  Body  is  uneven,  fays  Galen  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary^  every  uneven  Body  is  not  rough.  Roughnefs  or 
Afperity,  according  to  the  fame  Author,  is  occalion’d  from 
Conftridtion,  or  too  great  Drvnefs,  or  from  Acrimony.  Gal. 
Comment,  in  Lib.  1.  Hipp.  de  Morb.  vulg.  id  Lib.  de  Ptifana , 
C.  5. 

Afperata  quee  levent,  Ample  Medicines  fmoothing  Afperities 
enumerated  by  Celfus ,  are,  Spodium,  Ebony,  Gum  Arabic ,  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  Gum  TragacantH.  Celfus ,  Lib.  5.  Cap . 

13. 

ASPlIALATUS.  The  fame  as  Aspalathus,  which 
fee. 

ASPIIALEIA,  frofn  a.  Negative,  and  (rpdK&w, 

to  deceive.  Security,  Firmnefs  j  arid  dujy&hls,  fafe,  fecure. 
Hippo cr.  5.  Aph.  22.  id  2.  Aph.  15. 

,  ASPHALTITIS,  AiripctAJiTes,  according  to  Archigenes,  a 
kind  of  Trefoil  with  a  larger  Leaf,  ufed  by  the  Coronarti  ; 
(Garland-weavers)  but  Diofcorides  writes,  that  Trefoil  was 
fimply  fo  call’d,  Gorrreus.  Diofcorides  makes  the  Name  of  it 
dapadjiov,  hot  drpetrf'iTts,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  123.  Edit Wechel. 
x59»-  .  ; 

Ao-pahiiTti  is  alfo  a  Name  given  by  foihe  to  the  laft  of  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  Loins.  Gorreeus. 

ASPHALTOS  id  Bitumen  Judaic  am,  Offic.  Bitumen , 
Calc.  Muf.  174.  Bitumen  Judaicum ,  Worm.  30.  Charlt.  Foff 

14.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  381.  Bitumen  nigrum  crajfumy 
Kentml  21.  Bitumen  Judaicum  Afphaltum ,  Monti  Ind.  12. 
JEWS  PITCH. 

The  Afphaltum  of  Diofcorides ,  and  Bitumen  Judaicum  of  the 
Shops,  call’d  Carabe  and  Gummi  Fuherum  by  Serapion ,  and  by 
others  Mumia ,  is  a  folid,  brittle,  ponderous  Subftance,  of  a  red, 
blackifh,  or  dark  Colour  ;  eafily  inflammable,  and  of  a  ftrong 
bituminous  Smell,  efpecially  when  wtirm,  and  fufible  by  Fire. 
It  is  found  in  feveral  Parts,  but  the  beft  is  that  which  comes 
from  Judea ,  where  it  is  gather’d  on  the  Dead  Sea ,  call’d  from 
thence  the  Lake  Afphaltites.  It  is  probable,  that  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  this  Bitumen  rifes  from  the  Bottom  of  that  Lake  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Water.  At  firft  it  is  fo  foft,  vifeid,  and  glu¬ 
tinous,  that  it  can  with  Difficulty  be  feparated  from  any  Part 
which  it  touches,  but  in  time  it  grows  harder  than  Pitch  ;  and  j 
from  the  Place  where  it  is  found,  it  is  call’d  Carabe  of  Sodom  y 
Carabe" "being  ufed  often  by  the  Arabians  to  denote  anyffolid 
Bitumen,  and  the  Dead  Sea  being  the  Lake  where  Sodom  flood. 
The  Names  of  Gummi  Funerum  and  Mumia  Were  given  it,  be- 
caufe  the  common  People,  among  the  Egyptians,  ufed  it  in  em¬ 
balming  and  preferving  dead  Bodies. 

The  true  Bitumen  Judaicum  is  feldom  brought  to  us  ;  for 
Diofcorides  directs  us  to  make  Choice  of  that  which  fhines  like 
Purple,  and  to  reje£t  the  black  Kind  as  being  foul,  and  of  fmall 
Value ;  but  all  that  we  fee  of  that  Kind  is  black  ;  though  even 
that,  when  broken  in  Pieces,  appears,  againft  the  Light,  to  be 
of  a  Saffron  Colour  ;  and  therefore  it  is  poffible  this  may  be  the 
fame  Kind  recommended  by  Diofcorides ,  only  boil’d  to  a  hard 
Confiftence  in  Brafs  Kettles,  before  it  is  ferit  to  us. 

It  is  Of  a  difciitient,  emollient,  and  agglutinating  Quality. 
It  diffolves  coagulated  Blood,  and  promotes  the  Menltrual  Dif- 
charge.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Venice  Treacle,  and  ih  the 
Embalming  Powder  of  Charas.  Geoffrey. 

ASPHARAGUS.  The  fame  as  ASPARAGUS,  but  fpelt 
with  a  9  inftead  of  a  or,  according  to  the  Attic  Dialed.  Blan- 
card. 

ASPHENDAMNOS,  SPHENDAMNDS.  A  Mountain 
Maple.  Blancard. 

ASPHODELUS.  TheAfphodel. 

The  Afphodel  is  a  well  known  Plant,  with  Leaves  like  a 
large  Leek,  arid  a  frriooth  Stalk,  bearing  on  its  Top  a  Flower 
called  Anther icos.  [The  Tranflator  of  Nicander  makes  Anthe - 
ricos  the  Fruit,  and  Antherix  the  Stalk  of  the  Afphodel.  See 
Anthericos.] 

The  Roots  afe  oblong,  fmOoth,  and  like  ah  Acorn,  of  an 
acrimonious  Tafte,  and  heating  Quality.  Being  drank,  they 
provoke  Urine  arid  the  Menfes  j  and  the  Weight  6f  a  Dram 
taken  in  Wine  cures  Pains  in  the  Side,  Coughs,  Convulfions, 
and  Ruptures.  The  Quantity  of  a  Dye  eaten  as  Food  facili¬ 
tates  Vomiting  ^  and  three  Drams  ate  an  effe&ual  Dofe  fof 
thofe  who  are  bitten  by  Serpents :  But  a  Cataplafm  of  the  Root, 
Leaves,  arid  Flowers,  with  Wine,  mull  at  the  fame  time  be 
apply’d  to  the  Place.  The  Root  boiled  in  Lees  of  Wine  makes 
a  good  Cataplafm  for  foul  and  fpreading  Ulcefs,  and  fof  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Breafts  of  Tefticles  j  to  recent  Inflammations  it 
is  apply’d  with  Polenta;  The  Juice  of  the  Root  rinixed  with  old 
fweet  Wine,  [ttakaiou  Myrrh,  and  Saffron,  and 

boiled  all  together,  makes  a  good  Medicine  to  anoint  the  Eyes. 
The  fame  Warm  by  itfelf,  or  With  Frankincenfe,  Honey, 
Wine,  and  Myrrh,  is  proper  for  purulent  Ears,  and  cures  the 
8  N  Pam 
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Pain  of  the  Teeth,  if  dropped  into  the  oppofite  Ear.  The  Afhes 
of  the  burnt  Root  rubbed  on  an  Alopecia  caufe  new  Hair  to 
fpring.  Oil  boiled  in  the  Roots  hollowed,  and  fet  over  the 
Eire,  is  good  to  anoint  exulcerated  Chilblains,  and  Ambuftions ; 
and  dropped  into  the  Ears  it  eafes  the  Pains  therein.  The  Root 
abfterges  the  white  Alphus,  [d^bv  if  the  Part  affected 

be  fir  ft  rubbed  with  a  Linen  Cloth,  and  then  anointed.  The 
Seed  and  Flowers  drank  in  Wine  are  a  moft  effectual  Antidote 
againft  the  Scolopendra  and  Scorpion,  but  difturb  the  Belly. 

biofeorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  199. 

This  Afphodel  does  not  feem  to  be  the  fame  as  that  taken 
Notice  of  by  Heftod ,  which  he  reprefents  as  eatable,  by  way  of 
Food,  and  joins  it  with  the  Mallows; 

Jfphodelus  verus  albus ,  Offic.  '  Diofcorides, 

Jfphodelus  ramofus ,  Ger.  86.  (figura  eji  tranfpofta )  Emac.  93. 
Jfphodelus  albus  ramofus  mas ,  C.  B.  Pin.  28.  Tourn.  Inft. 
343.  Elem.  Bot;  286.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  no.  Jfphodelus 
major  albus  ramofus ,  Park.  Parad.  146.  Jfphodelus  major 
ramofus  fore  albo±  J.  B.  2.  625.  Chab.  221.  Raii  Hift.  2. 
1191.  Jfphodelus  albus  ramofus,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  330.  WHITE 
ASPHODEL. 

The  Stalks  of  the  white  Afphodel  grow  to  be  two  or  three 
Feet  high,  branched  toward  the  Top,  divided  into  feveral 
Spikes  of  ftarry  white  Flowers,  each  being  monopetalous, 
divided  into  five  Parts,  with  a  purple  Line  on  the  Back  of  each, 
and  feveral  yellow  Chives  in  the  Middle.  The  Leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  fharp- pointed,  hollow’d  in  the  Middle  like 
a  Sword-blade.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  a  great  many  long, 
rOundifh,  tuberous  Glandules,  growing  from  a  ftringy  Head. 
It  is  planted  with  us  in  Gardens,  its  native  Place  being  Italy , 
Spain,  and  the  Southern  Parts  of  France ,  and  flowers  in 
May. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  were  ufed  by  the  Antients  to  pro¬ 
voke  Urine,  and  bring  down  the  Menfes  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Pra&ice  of  Phyfic.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

Jfphodelus  verus  luteus ,  hafa  regia ,  Offic.  Jfphodelus^ 
luteus ,  Ger.  87.  Emac.  94.  J.  B.  2.  632.  Chab.  221.  Raii 
Hift.  2;  1192.  Jfphodelus  luteus ,  &  fore ,  &  radice ,  C.  B.  - 
Pin.  28.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  124.  Tourn.  Inft.  344.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  2.  no.  Jfphodelus  luteus  minor  five  Hajlula  regia ,  Park. 
Parad.  147.  Jfphodelus  folio  fifulofo  ffriato ,  non  ramofus , 
luteus ,  U  fore ,  &  radice ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  331.  KINGS 
SPEAR.  Dale. 

This  is'  a  lower  Plant  than  the  former,  and  much  lefs 
branch’d;  The  Leaves  are  long,  hollow,  and  fiftular,  fome- 
What  triangular  ;  the  Leaves  grow  in  Spikes  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
larger  than  the  other,  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Make.  The  Root 
is  compofed  of  the  like  Clogs  and  Glandules,  of  a.  yellow  Co¬ 
lour.  This  likewife  is  a  Native  of  Italy  and  Sicily ,  and  is 
planted  here  in  Gardens,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

The  fame  Virtues  are  attributed  to  this,  as  to  the  former, 
but  it  is  feldom  ufed.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

Bartholomew  Zorn  is  more  particular  with  refpect  to  this 
Plant  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  fhall  give  his  Chapter  upon  it. 

Jfphodelus ,  Jffodilus  U  Hafula  regia.  Jfphodelus  luteus , 
Dod.  J.  B.  Chabr.  Luteus  (d  fore  et  radice,  C.  B.  Luteus 
minor  five  Haflula  regia.  Park.  Folio  ffulofo  friato,  non  ramo¬ 
fus.  Luteus' id  fore  id  radice ,  Morif.  H.  2.  Iphion  The- 
dphrafti,  A<rfo< fsAory  Graec.  Erizambac,  Arab.  Bernhardi  Teffi- 
culus.  Others  call  it  Jnthericum ,  which,  according  to  the 
Fiction  of  Lucian ,  the  Ghofts  of  the  Damn’d  eat  in  Hell.  It 
is  an  Herb  well  enough  known  in  our  Gardens,  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  Flowers.  It  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
Italy ,  France ,  and  Spain.  The  Poet  Heftod  makes  very  ho¬ 
nourable  mention  of  it.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  it,  two  of 
which  are  white  and  prickly  on  the  Edges,  but  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies  is  of  a  yellow  Colour.  The  Root  is  principally  ufed,  which 
is  hot,  and  of  a  ftrong  bitter  Tafte.  Fallopius,  L.  de  Cauter. 
C.  10.  reckons  it  among  the  beft  of  the  milder  Catheretics.  It 
is  of  a  warming,  drying,  opening,  difeuffing,  purgative,  and 
cleanfing  Nature.  It  alfo  excites  a  Difcharge  of  the  Urine  and 
Menfes°;  is  good  for  Spafms, -cures  Ruptures,  Jaundice,  and 
the  Dropfy.  A  Deco&ion  of  the  Roots  of  Afphodel,  ufed  as 
common  Drink,  is  a  powerful  Medicine.  Guil.  Varign.  Secret. 
Med.  p.  m.  1 31.  The  Root  boiled  in  Wine  or  Water,  and 
fufficiently  triturated  when  dry,  cleanfes  and  cures  old  corrofive 
and  fetid  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  Swellings  of  the  Breafts  and 
Privy-parts  ;  as  alfo  bloody  Ulcers,  Plin.  L.  22.  C.  22.  A 
Cataplafm  is  alfo  prepared  of  it  and  Pitch,  for  removing  the 
Stench  of  the  Feet,  P.  Laurenb.  Horticult.  L.  2.  C.  7.  p.  114. 
If  beat,  and  laid  upon  fcrophulous  Swellings,  it  cures  them, 
Foreff.  L.  3.  Obf.  Chir.  n.  and  heals  Chilblains,  whether  ex- 
ulcerated  or  not,  7.  Prevot.  in  Med.  Paup.  Job.  Scultet.  in 
Jrmament.  Chir.  Obf.  83.  The  Vinegar  in  which  the  Root 
has  been  boiled,  if  ufed  for  wafhing  the  Body,  cures  the  Itch, 
and  other  fcorbutic  Eruptions.  Some  roaft  the  Root  in  hot 
Afhes  and  rub  their  Faces  and  Hands  with  it,  in  order  to 
remove  all  Blotches,  and  purify  the  Skin.  The  Root  alfo 
caufes  the  Hair  to  grow  faft,  and  Curl :  See  Laurenberg.  Jppa- 
rat.  Plantar.  L.  2*  C.  7.  The  Root  burnt  to  Afhes,  and 
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mixed  with  Honey,  makes  the  Hair  grow  again  on  thofe  Parts 
from  which  it  is  fallen  off.  This  Root  reduced  to  Powder, 
and  mixed  with  calcined  Alum,  corrodes  the  proud  Flefh  of 
foul  Ulcers,  if  apply’d  to  them.  If  a  Houfe  is  fmoaked  with 
this  Root,  it  banifhes  Mice,  and  proves  a  Poifon  to  them.  If 
its  Root  is  put  into  the  Water  which  Swine  drink,  it  prevents 
their  being  affected  with  a  peftilential  Leprofy  ;  or  if  they  are 
fo,  it  reftores  them  to  their  natural  State.  It  alfo  produces  the 
fame  Effcdl,  if  they  are  frequently  wafhed  with  fuch  a  Water. 
Florentine. 

ASPHYXIA,  ir<pv%ict,  from  <t  Negative,  and  a 

Pulfe,  from  <r<pvfco,  to  leap,  or  beat  like  an  Artery.  A  Pri¬ 
vation  of  the  Pulfe,  when  no  Artery  feems  to  be  moved,  or  no 
Motion  is  perceptible  to  the  Touch.  A  total  Privation  of  the 
Pulfe  indeed  cannot  be  while  the  Animal  is  alive ;  but  with 
refpedt  to  our  Senfe  of  Peeling,  a  Privation  often  happens, 
Galen.  Lib.  1.  de  Pracogn.  ex  Pulf  The  fame  is  occafioned 
two  Ways,  which  are  either  a  total  Abolition  of  the  Pulfe  of  the 
Arteries,  which  is  the  moft  mortal  of  all  Symptoms,  or  becaufe 
it  beats  fo  weakly  and  remifsly,  as  to  efcape  all  Notice  by  the 
Touch.  Galen.  Lib.  2.  de  Prefag.  ex  Pulf. 

’A<rtpvi;icL  is  rendered  by  Ccelius  Jurelianus ,  Cap.  3.  Lib.  4. 
Tard.  Paff  Pulfus  Parvitas  et  Jmputatio,  “  a  Smallnefs  and 
<c  Amputation  of  the  Pulfe.” 

'' AtrywClot ,  in  Galen,  Lib.  4.  de  Diff.  Pulf.  Cap.  3.  are  fuch 
as  are  deprived  of  Pulfe,  or  have  no  perceptible  Motion  of  their 
Arteries. 

ASPIC. 

There  is  an  Oil,  called  by  the  French  Oil  of  Jfpic,  drawn 
from  a  Plant  which  C.  Bauhine  calls  Lavendula  latifolia  ;  but 
to  which  J.  Bauhine  gives  the  Name  of  Pfeudonardus ,  and  the 
French  that  of  Jfpic. 

This  Plant  is  commonly  found  in  all  Parts  of  Provence  ; 
and  when  it  produces  its  Flowers,  we  put  them,  when  almoft 
dry,  into  a  large  Still,  with  a  great  deal  of  Water.  After 
a  Maceration  for  fome  Days,  we  diftil  the  Whole,  upon  which 
there  is  carried  along  with  the  Water  an  Oil  of  a  yellowifh  or 
amber  Colour  ;  and  this  is  the  Oil  of  Jfpic,  pure  and  unadulte¬ 
rated,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are  to  be 
chofen  for  this  Purpofe,  rather  than  any  other  of  its  Parts, 
becaufe  they  contain  the  largeft  Quantity  of  effential  Oil ;  and 
indeed,  upon  ftridt  Obfervation,  we  find,  that  the  Cup  of  the 
Flower  contains  almoft  all  the  oily  Parts  of  the  Plant. 

We  muft  here  obferve,  that  aromatic  Plants  generally  yield 
but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Oil ;  fo  that  before  the  Oil  can  be 
diftilled  with  fmall  Expence,  a  large  Quantity  of  the  Flowers 
muft  be  eafily  procured  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  that  in  Provence 
the  effential  Oil  of  Jfpic  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  greater 
Abundance,  but  is  alfo  fold  cheaper,  than  the  Oil  extradled  from 
that  Plant  in  moft  other  Parts. 

But  notwithftanding  the  Eafinefs  of  extra&ing  the  Oil  in 
thofe  Parts,  where  the  Flowers  are  found  in  Abundance,  yet 
the  immenfe  Quantity  of  it  ufed,  and  the  low  Price  paid  for  it, 
{hew  that  we  very  rarely  have  it  perfectly  pure  and  unadul¬ 
terated.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  adulterating  this  Oil,  two 
of  the  leaft  fraudulent  of  which  I  myfelf  have  difeovered  ;  one  is 
by  mixing  it  with  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  the  other  by  adding  to 
it  Oil  of  Turpentine.  This  Oil  is  for  the  moft  part  imported 
to  us  from  Provence  and  Montpelier  ;  but  as  ’tis  a  great  deal 
more  employed  in  Painting,  Enameling,  and  Varnifhing,  than 
in  Phyfic,  it  does  not  fo  properly  come  under  our  prefent  Con- 
fideration,  Mem.  del'  Jcad.  1715.  by  Mr.  Gcoffroy  the  younger. 

ASPIDION,  do-oriJ'iov,  a  Diminutive  of  ebrorlc,  a  Buckler. 
A  Name  for  the  Jlyffon  of  Diofcorides ,  becaufe  it  has  fmall 
round  Pods  refembling  a  Buckler.  Blancard. 

ASPIDISCOS,  ddoriJ'iam,  from  dams,  a  Buckler,  properly 
fignifies  a  little  Buckler,  or  the  exterior  Ornaments  of  Bucklers ; 
but  is  apply’d  by  Metaphor  to  the  Sphindler  Mufcle,  as  being 
in  a  manner  the  Ring  of  the  Anus,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Ccelius  Jurelianus ,  Fard.  Paff.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  3. 

ASPIS,  diriris.  The  Alp,  a  very  poifonous  Serpent,  of 
which  Galen ,  Lib.  1.  de  Fheriac.  ad  Pifon.  C.  8.  makes  three 
Species,  the  firft  called  y^iactiet,  the  fecond  2nd  the 

laft  or]vd(,  which  is  the  moft  pernicious  ;  for  it  extends  its 
Neck,  and  fuddcnly  fpits  its  Venom  upon  a  Perfon,  as  if  it 
were  endued  with  Reafon  to  eftimate  the  Diftance.  This  is  the 
Sort  that  is  fuppofed  to  have  bit  Queen  Cleopatra  to  Death  ;  for 
after  the  Overthrow  and  Death  of  Jntony ,  when  Augufus  had 
a  Defign  to  lead  her  away  captive,  to  adorn  his  Triumph,  fhe 
held  out  her  Breaft  to  one  of  thefe  Serpents,  anc^  j3)'  J*8  “lte 
received  a  very  fpeedy  Death.  The  Mark  of  this  Bite  is  very 
fmall,  like  the  Pun&ure  of  a  Needle,  without  a VI  umor,  an 
but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Blood,  though  black  m  Colour,  diltils 
from  the  Wound.  This  is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  Dimnefs  o 
Sight,  and  various  Kinds  of  Pain  in  the  Body,  but  very  lg  rt, 
and  not  without  fome  Mixture  of  Pleafure.  Wherefore  A<- 
,  cander  had  Reafon  to  fay,  in  his  Verfes,  that  it  kills  wit  ou 
Pain.  The  Colour  changes  to  a  Green  and  Herbaceous ;  there 
is  a  flight  Gnawing  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach  ;  the  ore- 
head  has  continual  Spafms  j  the  Eye-lids  move  involuntarily,  as 
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at  the  Approach  of  Sleep  j  ahd  the  Patient  dies  in  lefs  than  the 

third  Part  of  a  Day.  .  ^ 

The  moft  ready  and  effectual  Remedy  is  Amputation  of  the 
affe&ed  Part,  if  it  be  one  of  the  Extremities,  and  may  be  done  ; 
if  not,  let  the  circumjacent  Flefh  be  fpeedily  fcarify’d,  and  cut 
away  even  to  the  Bone,  that  the  Venom  may  not  fpread  itfelf 
into  the  neighbouring  Parts,  and  the  reft  are  to  be  treated  with 
Cauteries ;  for  the  Poifon  of  this  Serpent,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Bafilifk,  like  Bulls  Blood,  very  foon  congeals  the  Blood  and 
Spirits  in  the  Arteries.  P.  JEginei.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  18. 

Emplajirum  ex  Afpidibus.  A  Plaifter  of  Alps  for  ftrumous 
Swellings,  and  other  Hardnefies,  and  for  the  Gout  in  the  In¬ 
tervals  of  the  Paroxyfms,  you  are  taught  how  to  prepare  by 
Aetius ,  Tetrab.  4.  Serin.  3.  Cap.  15. 

'  It  is  probable,  that  anointing  the  injured  Part  with  common 
Oil  of  Olives  by  a  warm  Fire,  would  cure  the  Bite  of  the  Afp, 
as  it  does  that  of  the  V iper.  See  Aleipha,  andViPERA. 

ASPLENIUM,  a  Plant  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Afplenium  Ceterach ,  Scolopendria ,  Offic.  Afplenium ,  Scolo- 
pendium ,  Ceterach ,  Chab.  556.  Afplenium  five  Ceterach ,  J.  B. 
3.  749.  Ger.  978.  Emac.  1140.  Raii  Hift.  1.  139.  Synop.  45. 
Park.  1046.  Hift.  Oxon.  1.  561.  Elem.  Bot.  434.  Tourn. 
Inft.  544.  Ceterach  offeinarum ,  C.  B.  354.  SPLEEN- 
WORT  or  MILTWAST.  Dale. 

This  is  a  finall  Plant,  confifting  only  of  Leaves,  which  fpring 
from  a  fibrous  Root.  They  are  about  three  or  four  Inches  long, 
hardly  half  an  Inch  broad,  cut  into  finall  roundifh  Segments, 
which  ftand  not  oppofite  to  one  another,  but  alternately  ;  they 
are  of  a  greenifli  Colour  on  the  upper  Side,  and  brownifh, 
and  full  of  dufty  Seed  underneath,  generally  crumpled,  or  folded 
inward,  in  Shape  fomewhat  like  the  Infedt  Scolopendra,  whence 
it  takes  one  of  the  Names.  It  grows  upon  old  Stone  Walls  and 
Buildings,  efpecially  in  the  Weft  of  England. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  Capillary  Plants,  having  its  Name 

ifrom  its  good  Effects  in  curing  Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  taking 
away  the  Swellings  thereof,  and  hindering  its  too  great  Large- 
riefs,  whence  likewife  it  is  called  Miltwaft  j  it  alfo  opens  Ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  Liver,  helps  the  Jaundice,  and  is  very  good  for 
the  Rickets  in  Children.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

Vitruvius  gives  an  extraordinary  Inftance  of  the  Effects  of 
Afplenium  in  Crete ,  which  is  fpecify’d  in  the  Extract  from  that 
Author  under  the  Article  Aer. 

ASPREDO  Cernua,  Offic.  Bellon.  de  Aquat.  291.  Cernua 
fuviatilis ,  Gefn.  de  Aquat.  192.  Charlt.  Pifc.  39.  Raii  Ichth. 
334.  Ejufd.  Synop.  Pifc.  144.  Mer.  Pin.  190.  Afpredo , 

Caius  de  Rar.  Animal.  107.  Aurata ,  Rondel,  de  Pifc.  1.  115. 
f  erca  fuviatilis  minor, '  Aldrov.  de  Pifc.  624.  Jonf.  de  Pifc. 
t  108.  THE  RUFF. 

This  Fifh  is  common  in  many  of  our  large  Rivers.  Gefner 
recommends  a  Bone  found  in  the  Head  of  this  Fifh,  for  the 
Stone  in  the  Kidneys  ;  and  for  pungent  Pains  about  the  Ribs, 
c  and  in  other  Parts.  Dale. 

ASPRELLA.  A  Name  which  Blancard  gives  to  the  Equi- 
fetum  majus on  account  of  its  Afperity  ;  for  which  it  is  ufed  to 
polifh  Chefts  and  Cupboards. 

ASPRIS.  A  Tree,  the  fame  as  the  FEgilops,  which  fee. 
ASSA-FCETIDA.  The  fame  as  ASA-FCETIDA.  See 

SiLPttIUM. 

ASSALA.  A  Nutmeg.  Ruland.  Johnfon. 

ASSALLE,  Worms  that  breed  among  Planks,  otherwife 
Called  Cofft ,  Teredones,  Vermes,  Thripes ,  Xylophagi.  Rulandus. 

ASSANEGI,  ASANIRGI,  ASARAGI.  The  Powder 
that  falls  off  from  the  Walls  of  Salt  in  the  Salt  Mines.  Ru¬ 
landus. 

ASSANUS.  A  Weight  among  the  Antients,  confifting  of 
1  two  Drams.  Galen,  de  Ponderibus  et  Menf. 

ASSATIO,  ostjtur/f,  Affation,  is  an  artificial  way  of  drelfing 
Eatables,  by  means  of  an  extrinfic  and  foreign  Heat,  which  by 
its  prevailing  Force  is  effe&ual  towards  drying  of  the  fame. 
There  are  feveral  Kinds  or  Modes  of  Affation  ;  for  either  the 
Meat  is  moved  near  the  Fire,  or  placed  in  a  Veffel,  with  none, 
tor  but  an  inefficient  Quantity  of  Moifture,  and  Fire  put  under 
it.  To  this  Clafs  belong  fry’d  Meats,  whence  Frying  is  a 
Species  of  Aflation.  Hither  alfo  may  we  refer  Toftio ,  s -drivcis, 
Toafting.  Roafted  and  fry’d  Meats,  according  to  Galen , 
Lib.  3.  Alim.  Fac.  Cap.  2.  afford  drier  Aliment  to  the  Body, 
ij  ^Fhe  firft  in  Greek  are  called  bor]d,  the  other  t nyavir*.  Scri- 
bonius  Largus  mentions  Ova  ajfa ,  N°  221.  Ajfare ,  in  the 
Spagirical  Language,  is  to  dry  a  Thing,  and  put  it  in  fuch  a 
State,  as  to  be  reducible  to  Powder  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
fame  as  to  congeal.  What  is  all  red-hot  both  within  and  with- 
but,  undergoes  a  wrong  Affation.  Ajfare ,  by  way  of  Allegory, 
iS  Called  the  feventh  Regimen,  which  is  that  of  the  Moon, 
whofe  Office  it  is  to  heat  and  compofe  for  the  Space  of  twenty- 
five  Days,  and  this  is  called  the  Silver  Regimen.  Laftly, 
Affation,  in  the  Magiftery  of  the  Philofophers  Stone,  is  a 
fweet  and  gentle  Deficcation  of  Bodies  diffolved  and  feparated 
from  their  Menftruums  by  a  fmall  Fire  decreafing  towards  the 
End,  which  fweet  Deficcation  is  a  Calcination.  Cajlellus . 


ASS  ATUR  A  is  the  Animal  or  Piece  of  Meat  but  juft  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Fire  after  Affation,  and  wrapped  in  a  Cloth* 
T.  hey  are  called  AJfatura  fuffocatec ,  by  Bantes  Ardoynus ,  and 
reckon’d  among  Poifons.  Cajlellus. 

ASSERAC,  the  fame  as  AJfis ,  is  a  Species  of  Bangue, 
which  is  the  AJfis  of  the  Egyptians ,  and  differs  from  the  Opi¬ 
um  and  Maflac  of  the  Turks.  Cajlellus. 

ASSERVATIO,  or  CONSERVATIO,  in  Pharmaceutics, 
is  repofiting  fuch  Collections  of  Simples  as  are  neeeffary  for  Ufe 
in  proper  Veffels  and  Places,  that  they  may  be  always  in  Rea- 
dinefs.  Cajlellus. 

ASSIDENS  Signum ,  <svvi <ffs  votr,  an  affident  Sign,  or  Sym¬ 
ptom,  that  is,  fuch  a  one  as  ufually  accompanies  a  Difeafe.  It 
differs,  however,  from  the  Pathognomonic  in  this,  that  this  laft  is 
infeparable  from  the  Diftemper,  as  being  effential  to  it  j  but 
the  other  not  fo,  Gal.  3.  in  3*  Epid.  C.  34.  For  Illuftration, 
let  the  Pleurify  be  an  Example,  in  which  an  acute  Fever,  a 
Difficulty  of  Refpiration,  Cough,  and  pungent  Pain  of  the 
Side,  are  pathognomonic  Symptoms  ;  but  that  the  Pain  fhould 
extend  to  the  Hypochondrium,  or  Clavicle,  or  that  the  Patient 
fhould  find  more  Kale  in  lying  upon  the  affedted  Side 
than  upon  the  other,  are  110  more  than  ajfident  Symptoms. 
Cajlellus. 

ASSIDUUS  is  ufed  by  fome  inftead  of  continuus  \  thus  with 
them  affidua  Febris  is  the  fame  as  continua  Febrisy  and  is  op- 
pofed  to  intermittens.  Cajlellus. 

ASSIMILATIO,  i^oy.otcocrti,  oyolcoa/f,  an  Affimilation.  It 
is  the  Adtion  by  which  the  Supply  of  Nourifhment  is  alter’d 
and  affimilated  to  the  Part  nourifhed,  Galen.  3.  de  Fac.  Nat . 
Cap.  r.  In  order  to  this  there  muft  be  firft  an  Appofitio , 
'jfo&ztric,  an  Appofition  ;  and  then  an  Agglutinatio ,  or  Ad - 
hcerentia ,  irfatpvtris,  an  Agglutination,  or  Adhefion,  Lib.  1. 
de  F.  N.  C.  11.  It  differs  only  in  Name  from  Nutrition, 
Lib.  3.  de  Cauf.  Sympt.  C.  2. 

ASSIS  is  either  the  fame  with  Opium,  or  Meconium  ;  or 
elfe  it  is  a  Powder  prepared  of  Hemp-leaves,  of  which,  being 
mixed  with  Water,  the  Egyptians  take  five  or  moreBolufes  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Chefnut,  which  throws  them  into  a  drunken 
Ecftafy  for  an  Hour,  during  which  they  delight  themfelves  with 
imaginary  Scenes.  Profp.  Alpinus  de  Medic.  1 Egypt .  Lib.  4. 
Cap.  2.  The  Turks  alfo  call  it  Ajferac.  See  Banque. 

ASSISTENTES,  or  A, '/lit es  glanduloji.  The  fame  as  Pa- 
rastatae,  which  fee. 

ASSITRA.  A  Tree  in  the  Eaft-lndies $  the  fame  as 
Mandaru,  which  fee.  Raii  HJl.  Plant.  1751. 

ASSIUS  LAPIS,  w Aastos  Aida,  Diofc. 

Lapis  Afus ,  Offic.  Matth.  1380*  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall. 
692.  Afius  vel  AJfius  Lapis ,  quern  etiam  Sarcophagum  vocant , 
Worm.  Aq.  Charlt.  Foff.  21.  Sarcophagus ,  five  AJfus  Lapis , 
De  La£E  133.  Sarcophagus ,  &  Afius  feu  AJfius  Lapis ,  Boet. 
ASSIAN  STONES.  Dale. 
his  is  fo  called  from  ’’’ Atv^,  a  City  of  Trias  in  the  Leffer 
Afia ,  where  it  was  found.  The  Ajfian  Stone  is  of  a  tophous, 
foft,  friable,  and  loofe  Subftance.  Something  grows  upon  it 
like  very  fine  Meal,  fuch  as  we  fee  flicking  upon  the  Walls  of 
Mills.  They  call  it  the  Flower  of  the  Afian  Rock  :  It  is  of 
fubtile  Parts,  and  confumes  Flefh  that  is  too  foft  and  fluid  by 
Colliquation  without  Mordacity.  The  Stone  on  which  it 
grows  has  the  fame  Virtue,  but  weaker  ;  for  the  Flower  is  not 
only  colliquative,  digeftive,  and  prefervative  like  Salt,  but  per¬ 
forms  all  this  without  any  remarkably  corrofive  Quality.  It 
has  fomewhat  of  Saltnefs  to  the  Tafte,  which  makes  it  con¬ 
jectur’d  to  be  a  Dew  arifing  from  the  Sea,  which  is  condenfed 
by  the  Rock,  and  dry’d  by  the  Sun.  Galen  de  Simp,  Med. 
Fac.  Lib.  9. 

The  Afian  Stone,  fays  Diofcorides$  ought  to  be  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Pumice-ftone,  fpongy,  and  light,  and  alfo  friable, 
with  intercurrent  yellow  Veins  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom* 
Its  Flower  is  a  yellowifh  and  faltifh  Subftance,  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Stone,  of  a  thin  Contexture,  fome  white,  fome  of  the 
Colour  of  the  Pumice-ftone,  inclining  to  yellow  •,  it  taftes 
fomewhat  biting  upon  the  Tongue. 

Both  the  Stone  and  the  Flower  have  an  aftringent  and  gently 
colliquative  Virtue,  and,  being  mixed  with  Refin  of  Turpen¬ 
tine  or  Tar,  difeufs  Tubercles  ;  but  the  Flower  is  efteem’d 
moft  effectual,  and  is,  indeed,  when  dry’d,  an  extraordinary 
Remedy  for  inveterate  Ulcers,  which  are  difficult  to  be  cica¬ 
trized,  and  repreffes  carnous  Excrefcences.  Mixed  with  Ho¬ 
ney  it  abfterges  foul  and  virulent  Ulcers  j  it  deterges  alfo  and 
incarns  Ulcers  which  are  hollow,  and  mixed  with  Cerate 
reftrains  the  fpread ing  Kind.  It  is  made  into  a  Cataplafm  with 
Bean-meal  for  the  Gout,  and  for  fplenetic  Diforders  with 
Vinegar  and  Quick-lime.  The  Flower  made  into  an  Eclegma 
with  Honey  is  good  in  a  Phthifis.  Veffels  are  made  of  the 
Stone,  in  which  gouty  Perfons  put  their  Feet  when  they  bathe, 
and  find  Relief  thereby.  Coffins  are  made  of  the  fame,  for  the 
fpeedy  Confumption  of  dead  Bodies  ;  and  Perfons  of  a  very 
flcfhy  and  grofs  Habit  are  extenuated  by  fprinkling  the  Flower 
inftead  of  Nitre  in  their  Baths.  If  any  one  thinks  fit  to  wafh 
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the  Stone  or  Flower,  he  mull  do  it  as  he  wafhes  Cadmia.  Dl - 
ojccrides ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  142. 

About  Ajfos,  a  City  of  Treat,  grows  a  Stone  which  confumes 
dll  Bodies  ;  they  call  it  Sarcophagus  [from  Flefh,  and 

qdyc y,  to  devourj.  Pliny ,  2.  Cap.  96.  Dead  Bodies  in- 

terr’d  in  it  are  found  to  be  confum’d  within  forty  Days,  Bones 
and  all,  except  the  Teeth.  Idem ,  Lib.  36.  Cap.  17. 

ASSOS,  Alum.  Ru  land  us. 

ASSUETUDO,  the  fame  as  Consuetudo. 

ASSUMTIO,  'zj-fJo-Ai'hj./f,  os i&<r<pogf,  a  Reception.  The 
Word  is  apply’d  to  every  thing,  whether  Aliment  or  Medicine, 
which  is  communicated  by  the  Mouth  to  the  Body,  not  except¬ 
ing  Air  itfelf.  Cajlellus . 

°ASTACUS,  Offic.  Gefn.  de  Aquat.  91.  Rondel,  de  Aquat. 
i.  538.  AJlacus  verus,  Aldrov.  Exang.  112.  AJlacus  mari- 
fins  communis ,  Jonf.  Exang.  13.  AJlacus  marinus ,  Mer.  Pin; 
191.  Chari t.  Exer.  55.  Schonef.  Ichth.  23.  THE  LOB¬ 
STER.  Dale. 

This  Fifh  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  Defcription.  The 
Shell  calcin’d,  and  drank  in  Wine,  is  faid'  to  break  and  carry  off 
ftony  Concretions  in  the  Kidneys  ;  and  it  is  likely  enough  to 
have  fome  Eft'e<ft  iivfuch  Cafes,  becaufe  the  Shells  of  Fifh  cal¬ 
cin’d  are  a  fort  of  Lime,  and  the  Salts  of  Lime  are  the  grand 
Diffolvents  of  ftony  Concretions.  It  is  now  well  known, 
that  whatever  good  Eftedls  Mrs.  Stevens's  Medicine  for  the 
Stone  may  have,  are  owing  to  the  Salts  of  Lime. 

Lobfters  as  a  Food  are  highly  alealefeent,  and  of  confequence 
mull  be  very  proper  Food,  when  an  acid  Acrimony  prevails  in 
the  Stomach,  and  general  Habit  ;  but  the  contrary  in  cafe  of 
a  Tendency  to  an  alcaline  Putrefaction.  They  are  efteem’d 
very  nourilhing,  and  good  in  a  Confumption.  See  Ali¬ 
ment  a. 

Astacus  Fluviatilis,  Offic.  Rondel,  de  Pifc.  2. 
210.  Schonef.  Ichth.  20.  Gefn.  Aquat.  104.  Mer.  Pin.  192. 
Charlt.  Exer.  56.  Aldrov.  de  Exang.  129.  Jonf.  Exang.  15. 
Cammarus ,  Bellon.  de  Pifc.  355.  Cancer ,  Schrod.  5.  325. 
The  CRAFISH,  or  CREVIS. 

They  are  found  in  Rivers,  and  the  Parts  of  them  ufed  in 
Pharmacy  are,  the  Flejh ,  and  what  we  call  the  Lapilli ,  or 
Oculi  Cancrorum ,  known  by  the  Name  of  Crab’s-eyes.  In 
their  Head,  according  to  fome,  or  rather  in  their  Stomach, 
are  found  two  white  Stones,  as  large  as  a  Pea,  of  a  kind  of 
lenticular  or  orbicular  Form,  but  comprefs’d,  and  fomewhat 
hollow  on  one  Side,  whereas  the  other  is  convex,  and  difpos’d 
in  Lamince.  Thefe  Stones  are  of  an  earthy  Tafte.  We  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  a  counterfeit  Species  of  this  Commodity 
prepar’d  of  a  whitifh  Earth,  and  made  up  in  the  fame  Form  ; 
but  this  fidlitious  Kind  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  breaking  them, 
fince  they  want  thofe  Laminae  which  are  always  found  in  the 
convex  Part  of  natural  and  genuine  Crabs-eyes.  The  Flefh 
of  this  Animal  is  cooling,  moiftening,  and  adapted  to  nourifh 
fuch  as  labour  under  Atrophies.  The  Stones  or  Eyes  are  cool¬ 
ing,  drying,  abftergent,  and  difeutient  ;  they  refolve  tartarous 
Concretions,  and  coagulated  Blood,  and  are  poffefs’d  of  a  lithon- 
triptic  Quality  j  for  which  Reafon  they  are  often  preferib’d  in 
nephritic  Pains,  Pleurifies,  Afthmas,  and  Colics  ;  they  are  alfo 
proper  for  cleanfing  the  Teeth.  The  Shell  is  poffefs’d  of  the 
fame  Virtues  with  the  Stones,  and  is  befides  of  Service  in 
curing  fuch  Itches  in  Children  as  arife  from  faline  Humours, 
and  in  carrying  oft’ the  Paroxyfms  of  intermittentFevers.  Schrod. 
ASTAPHIS,  drafts,  in  the  Attic  Dialed,  for  rafts,  a  Raifin. 
ASTARZOF.  The  Name  of  an  Ointment  in  Paracel - 
Jus ,  confiding  of  one  Ounce  of  Litharge  wafh’d,  one  Ounce 
and  a  half  of  Sperniola,  with  three  Ounces  each  of  the  Juices 
of  Houfe-leek,  and  Water-lily.  He  gives  alfo  the  fame  Name 
to  a  Mixture  of  two  Ounces  of  Rofe-water  with  an  Ounce  of 
Cam  phire.  Thefe  he  ufes  in  the  Cure  of  a  Formica.  Paracelf. 
de  Apojlem.  Cap.  38. 

ASTCHACHILOS  is  a  Name  given  by  Paracelfus  to  a 
malignant  gangrenous  Ulcer,  which  begins  at  the  Jundures 
of  the  Feet,  and  afeends  up  the  Legs  to  the  Knees.  When 
there  is  a  Rednefs,  he  fays,  above  the  Jundures  at  the  Root 
of  the  Heel,  and  the  Ulceration  occupies  a  large  Surface, 
making  its  way  by  many  little  Ulcers  up  the  Leg  towards  the 
Knee,  you  may  venture  to  fay  there  will  be  an  Ajlchachilos, 
which  I  alfo  call  Araneus.  Id.  ibid.  Cap.  18. 

ASTEION,  dreHov,  from  arv,  a  City,  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  Urbanus  comes  from  Urbs.  Good,  laudable,  civil,  polite. 
In  Hippoc.  Lib.  de  Alim,  dr&ov  is  oppofed  to  hurtful  j 

and  foon  after  to  <ph<weyv,  bad,  corrupt.  In  Hipp.  Epijl.ad 
Democ.  amed  exxsCoew//?,  dreiot  rd  ady-dja  are  fuch  as  enjoy 
a  good  State  of  Body.  ’Art? ov,  in  the  fame  Author,  ftgnifies 
civil,  polite,  laudable,  and  is  commonly  oppos’d  to  aytiov,  rude, 
barbarous,  malignant.  'A seiov,  according  to  Varinus,  ftgnifies 
rb  T ^  $<uI/Aa.T&‘  a^tov,  $cwy.at<riov, 

dtJ'itTiy.o v,  ‘‘  graceful  and  handfome,  worthy  of  Admira- 
“  tion,  honourable,  Juft,  and  Venerable.  ” 

ASTERES  THALATTII, drzpzs  •3-*A«7?/o/,(from’3-aA«tcj*> 
or  ■d-aKadJa,  the  Sea,  Star-fifh)  are  preferibed,  together  with 
Cabbage  arid  feented  Wine,  by  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  2.  mpi 


yvveuK.  in  the  Hyfteric  Paffion  ;  and  for  Hyfterical  Pains,  Lib. 

aszel  yvvant.  <pv<r. 

The  Stella  Marina  is  very  fmall  in  Bulk  ;  its  Infide  is  Flefh, 
but  its  Outftde  a  pretty  hard  Callus.  They  fay  it  is  of  fo  fiery 
a  Nature,  that  it  fcorches  every  thing  it  touches,  and  digefts  all 
its  Food  in  an  Inftant.  Plin.  Lib.  9.  Cap .  60. 

ASTERGES,  drz^yrts,  from  a  Neg.  and  r zpyu,  properly, 
to  love  with  a  natural  Affe&ion.  Inhuman,  unnatural,  fevere  • 
in  Hippoc.  arzel  dPiVuv,  it  ftgnifies  hard,  denfe,  compadl,  and 
is  oppofed  to  dittos,  (/.a^anos,  tare,  foft  j  as  to  3  dptrzv  in  dr 
7 v  arvuvov  ts  zov  f,  dszpy'zs.  “  But  the  Male 

does  not  receive  any  [MoiftureJ  “  being  denfe  and  compaft.  ” 
ASTER  ATTICUS,  ’Ariip  AtW,  Diofcorides  Inguinalis. 
After  Atticus ,  Offic.  AJler  Atticus ,  Ger.  392.  Emac.  486. 
Raii  Hift.  1.  338.  After  Atticus  luteus  verus ,  Park.  128. 
AJler  luteus,  foliolis  ad Jorem  rigidis,  C.  B.  266.  Chryfanthe- 
mum  conyzoides ,  foliis  circa  Jlorem  rigidis ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  18. 
Chryfanthemum  AJleris  facie ,  foliis  ad  fiorem  rigidis ,  Herm. 
Cat.  Ajlcrifcus  annuus  foliis  ad  fiorem  rigidis ,  El.  Bot.  398. 
Tourn.  Inft.  497.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  164.  A£t.  Reg.  Par 
An.  1710.  382.  GOLDEN  STARWORT.  Dale. 

The  AJler  Atticus  [by  fome  called  Bubonium ,  Oribafius]  is 
a  ligneous  Stalk,  which  has  a  purple  or  yellow  Flower  on  its 
Top,  divided  round  about,  like  that  of  Chamomile,  with  radi¬ 
ated  Leaves  like  a  Star.  The  Leaves  about  the  Stalk  are  ob¬ 
long  and  hairy. 

Made  into  a  Cataplafm  it  is  effectually  apply’d  in  hot  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Stomach,  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  Buboes,  and 
falling  down  of  the  Anus.  They  fay  that  the  purple  Part  of 
the  Flower  drank  in  Water  cures  the  Quinfey,  and  frees  Chil¬ 
dren  from  the  Epilepfy  j  and  being  apply’d  while  it  is  yet  moift 
and  recent,  by  way  of  Cataplafm,  is  proper  for  inflammatory 
Buboes.  If  the  Flower,  when  it  is  dry,  be  cropt  by  the  Left 
Hand  of  the  Patient,  and  ty’d  about  the  Bubo,  it  takes  off  the 
Pain.  Diofcor.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  120. 

AJler  by  fome  is  called  Bubonium ,  becaufe  it  is  a  prefent 
Remedy  for  a  Bubo.  It  alfo  relieves  the  Sciatica,  being  ty’d 
on  the  Part.  Pliny ,  Lib.  27.  Cap.  5. 

AJler  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a  Medicine  invented  by  Andro- 
machus ,  againft  Diftillations,  and  various  Sorts  of  Pains.  Gal. 
de  Comp.  Med.  Sec.  Loc.  Lib.n.  Cap.  5. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  this  AJler  are  about  four  or  five  Inches 
long,  and  about  an  Inch  broad  at  the  End,  which  is  round- 
pointed,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  Root  ;  the  Stalk 
is  downy  and  hairy,  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  with  the 
like  Leaves,  but  fmaller,  fet  on  it  without  Order  :  Toward 
the^  Top  it  is  divided  into  three  or  four  Branches,  at  the  End 
of  which  grows  a  yellow  Flower  like  a  Marigold,  but  with  a 
broader  Thrum,  and  narrower  Petala  :  Clofe  under  each  Flow¬ 
er  grow  fix  or  feven  ftiff  roundifh  Leaves,  in  form  of  a  Star, 
whence  it  takes  its  Name  ;  the  Seed  is  oblong,  thin,  and  flat , 
of  a  blackifh  Colour :  The  Root  is  fmall  and  fibrous,  periffiing 
every  Year.  It  grows  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Southern  Parts 
of  France ,  and  alfo  in  Greece.  Millar's  Bot.  Off. 

This  Plant  is  found  in  the  Gardens  of  Botanilts,  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  May.  Its  Leaves  are  only  ufed,  which  are  of  a  vulne¬ 
rary  Nature,  tho’  rarely  preferibed  in  PraClice.  The  Leaves 
and  the  Herb  itfelf  are  of  Service  in  preternatural  Commotions 
and  Heats  of  the  Stomach,  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  the 
falling  down  of  the  Fundament,  and  Tumors  in  the  Groins. 
The  Water  diftill’d  from  its  Flowers, ’if  drunk,  is  of  Service 
in  Quinfeys,  and  the  epileptic  Fits  of  Children.  Dale. 

There  are  feveral  other  Plants  called  by  the  Name  of  AJler , 
which  are  Species  of  Cony z a,  which  fee. 

The  Helenium ,  or  Enula  Campana ,  is  alfo  call’d  Aster 

OMNIUM  MAXIMUM. 

ASTERIA  GEMMA,  Offic.  AJleria,  aut  Solis  Gemma, 
Boet.  226.  The  BASTARD  OPAL,  or  STAR-GEM, 

Dale. 

This  Gem  is  tranfparent  like  Cryftal,  but  of  a  harder  Na¬ 
ture.  ’Tis  thought  to  be  a  Species  of  the  Opal,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  are  now  kept  in  the  Shops.  If  carried 
about  with  one,  ’tis  thought  to  procure  Sleep,  and  prevent 
frightful  Dreams.  Boet. 

ASTERIAS,  areptetf,  «,Ve/or,  pirnc,  d<?zJ Co\os,  from  p, 
a  Star.  The  fame  as  Astroites,  which  fee. 

ASTERION.  The  fame, according  to  Blancard,  as  Aster 
before. 

ASTERISCUS,  of  AJler,  or  Starwort,  which  it  is  very- 
like,  except  that  the  Seeds  are  not  papous,  but  chanell  d. 
Yellow  Starwort. 

The  Cup  of  the  Flower  is  deflated  with  little  Leaves, 
which  are  extended  beyond  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  in  Length. 

This  Plant  having  no  Englijh  Name,  I  have  callTd  it  Yel¬ 
low  Starwort,  altho’  it  is  very  different  in  its  Chara£ter 
from  that  Plant ;  the  Seeds  of  this  being  plain,  and  for  the  moft 
part  border’d  round  the  Edges,  having  no  Down  adhering  to 
them,  and  the  Flowers  being  furrounded  with  a  foliaceous 
Calyx. 


There 
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_  There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Plant  cultivated  in  cu¬ 
rious  Botanic  Gardens ;  but  in  England  we  have  but  three  Sorts, 
which  are  preferved  for  their  Beautv. 

1.  A  fieri  feus  annuus ,  foliis  ad  florem  rigidis,  Tourn.  THE 

ANDFLmVEP?11  SCUS>  WITH  STIFF  LEAVES 

2.  Ajlerifcus  annum  Luftanicus  odoratus ,  Boerh.  THE 

PORTUGAL  SWEET-SMELLING  ANNUAL  ASTE- 
RISCUS. 

3-  {rtfcus  maritimus  percnnis  patulus ,  Tourn.  THF 
MARITIME  PERENNIAL  DWARF  ASTERISCUS. 
Miller’s  Dictionary. 

ASTERITES.  A  Flint  Stone  to  ftrike  Fire  with.  Ru- 

landus. 

ASTEROIDES.  BASTARD  STARWORT. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower,  whofe  Difk  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  Florets  which  are  Hermaphrodite,  and  of  Semi¬ 
florets  which  are  Female,  and  reft  upon  the  Embryos,  which 
are  all  included  in  a  fcaly  Empalement.  Thefe  Embryos  after¬ 
wards  become  Seed,  for  the  moft  part  oblong. 

The  Species  are  ; . 

^  IaVlcis  follo->  Tourn.  Cor.  BAS- 

WL?OW^irFORT  OF  THE  ALPS’  WI™  A 

2.  Ajleroides  orientals,  petaftidis folio, fore  maxima,  Tourn. 
CENTAL  BASTARD  STARWORT,  WITH 
A  BUTTER-BUR-LEAF,  AND  A  LARGE  FLOWER. 

3*  After  aides  Americana  minor  annua,  Vaill.  LESSER 
AMERICAN  BASTARD  ANNUAL  STARWORT; 
Miller’s  Suppl. 

from  a  Neg.  and  Strength. 

Weak,  infirm.  The  Difference  between  Adz-fto  and  dSrzvzuv  lies 
m  this,  that  the  former  fignifies  one  weak  by  Nature,  and  prone 
to  picknefs,^  but  the  other  denotes  aPerfon  a&ually  fick.  Hip. 
'Ltb.  'Slid  a?%.  id].  eryfvTctra.  3  rk  d&zvzov Is -tv  0  ddczviis,  zu 
$  A&zvzn?&  0  ddeva '>»•  “  The  weak  Perfon  is  next  to  the 
fick,  but  the  fick  Perfon  is  the  weaker.  ”  ’A S-zyijf  is  alfo 
apply’d  to  Vied]  a,  Lib.  6.  Epid.  Apb.  16.  Sett.  4.  which  muft 
mean,  according  to  Galen ,  a  weak  or  low  Regimen  of  Diet,  or 
fuch  as  renders  a  Perfon  weak.  By  a  weak  Diet  alfo  may  be  un- 
derftood  fuch  as  yields  but  little  Nutriment.  So  Lib.  6.  Epid. 
Sett.  5.  Apb.  20.  rd  Adz/zs-zyc  01TIA  are  fuch  Food  as  nouriff 
little  j  and  fo  Galen  explains  the  Place,  as  on  the  contrary 
ftrong  Food  is  fuch  as  contains  much  Nourifhment.  In  the 
fame  Senfe  muft  we  take  d^rzvzo- ath  djixsAvn,  Lib.  de  Rat. 
Vitt.  in  Morb.  acut.  very  weak  Ptifan,  for  fuch  as  affords  but 
ver^  little  Nutriment  ;  or,  as  Galen  expounds  it,  -r  a&zvhav 

*™  V  <rd[xd]l  S'lduClV,  AK*diOV 

iuv,  »  ort  aroto'inl a  {xnJMpiau  »V  mot  vJJouv  1} 

t  yvafir.f  an)i&<u,  xaSattz p  o£(&  rz  £  «  By  jts  Weak- 

“  ftefi  We  are  to  underftand,  either  that  it  affords  but  flender 
“  Nourifhment  to  the  Body,  or  that  it  poffeffes  no  vehement 
“  Quality,  by  which  it  may  offend  the  Nerves,  or  fubvert  the 
“  Reafon,  as  Vinegar  or  Wine.  ” 

ASTHMA,  fee  Dyspnoea. 

ASTITES.  The  fame  as  Par ast at^:,  which  fee. 
ASTOMOS,  from  a  Neg.  and  a  Mouth. 

Without  a  Mouth.  This  can  be  apply’d  to  nothing  but  Mon- 
fters.  For  the  Fable  of  Pliny ,  which  gives  an  Account  of  an 
Indian  People  who  live  by  Exhalations  only,  and  have  no 
Mouths,  is  utterly  extravagant  and  puerile. 

ASTRABES,  «$■&&;,-  from  *  Neg.  and  diftorted 

undiftorted.  At  yzvvzo  dr&cCzsf,  the  Jaws  undiftorted.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  de  Articulis.  r 

ASTRAGALOIDES,  BASTARD  MILK-VETCH 

The  Characters  are  j 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Flower,  out  of  whofe  Empalement 
rifes  the  Pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  Pod  fhaped 
almoft  like  a  Boat,  and  full  of  Kidney-fhap’d  Seeds.  *  * 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  which  is  ;  * 

Ajlragaloides  Lufitanica ,  Inft.  R.  H.  PORTUGAI 
BASTARD  MILK- VETCH.  Miller’s  Ditt.  Vol.  2 
ASTRAGALUS.  The  Name  of  a  Bone  in  the  Foot,  and 
of  a  Plant. 

According  to  the  natural  Situation  of  the  Foot,  and  its  Con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Leg,  the  AJlragalus  is  the  fuperior  and  firft 
Bone  of  it.  This  Bone  may  be  divided  into  two  Portions,  one 
large  and  pofterior,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Body  of  the  Bone  • 
and  one  fmall  and  anterior,  which  is  an  Apophyfis,  or  the  an¬ 
terior  Portion. 

The  Body  or  pofterior  Portion  has  four  Sides,  one  fuperior 
two  lateral,  and  one  inferior.  The  upper  Side  is  the  Weft’ 
cover’d  all  over  with  a  Cartilage  cylindrically  convex  fronT  be¬ 
low  backward,  with  a  Depreftion  running  thro’  the  Middle  of 

™hich  rePrefents  half  a  PulJeD  and  is  continuous 
with  the  two  lateral  cartilaginous  Sides,  of  which  the  external 
is  broader  than  the  other.  This  upper  Side  is  articulated  with 

Side  wTh  ,Sklde-°f  the.  BaflS  of  thc  Tibia’  the  internal  lateral 

Vol  I  lnner  Ankle>  ancJ  the  external  lateral  Side  with 


AST 

the  outer  Ankle.  Below  the  internal  lateral  Side  thete  U  >x 
E.  eprelIion  Wlthout  Cartilage>  and  feveral  other  ffequa 

1  he  lower  Side  Is  likewife  cartilaginous  and  obliquely  con¬ 
cave  for  ,ts  Articulation  with  the  Os  Calcis.  At  the  very 
loweft  and  pofterior  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  AJlragalus,  on  the 
Edge  of  the  lower  Side,  is  a  fmall,  oblique,  fmooth  Notch  or 
Chanel  tor  the  Paflage  of  Tendons. 

trn;T1f,  ApoPh^  anterior  Part  of  the  AJlragalus  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Body  by  a  fmall  Depreftion  on  the  upper 

v^rt\and,on  the  ]ower>  by  a  long,  oblique,  unequal  Notch, 

Aoonhvfil  *  t0,7ard  Mbe.  ^utFlde‘  The  anterior  Side  of  this 
.•  P  ,P  J  1S  a  ^artdagmous,  and  obliquely  convex,  for  its  Ar- 

cart iW?n  WltH  tHe  0s1ScaPhoides‘  The  lower  Side,  likewife 

Cnlri«S  h°'USj  iS/vartei ln,  rW°>  and  articulated  with  the  Os 
Calcis,  being  diftinguiffed  from  the  lower  Side  of  the  Body  of 

£CJ  ^  thG  °bli^ue  Notch  ^eady  mentioned.  Be- 
fides  thefe  two  cartilaginous  Sides,  there  is  a  third  below  the 

nothing*  ^  ^ 

diffng!nTit?:ALUS‘  ^  Pla0t  CaIled  hy  this  Name  is  thus 

^fgaius  Diofcoridis  quibufdam,  J.  B.  2. 

itu’Jdf  b*  1pffiraSJlusDlofcorid^i  vulgo  Chr  fiance  radix, 
Rauwolf.  An  AJlragalus  Syriacus,  J.  B.  2.  140.  Ger.  10^ 

mac.  1238.  Park.  Theat.  1085.  Ajlragalus  Syriacus  birfu* 
tus,  C.  B.  Pm.  351  Afragalus  Syriacus ,  Onobrychit  pere- 
guna  qpufdam,  Chab.151.  Ajlragalus  argent eus.  Wheel. 

1  SIfK  VETCH  OF  DIOSCORIDES. 

I  he  Ajlragalus  is  a  final!  trailing  Shrub,  with  Leaves  and 
Branches  like  thofe  of  Chiches,  and  fmall  purple  Flowers. 

7?\e  RS®t“  rr°^d>  and  of  a  good  Size  like  a  Rad  iff,  with 
folid  black,  [Plmy  fays  red]  and  very  hard  Appendices, 
which  are  entangled  within  one  another  like  Horns,  and  of  an 
aftrmgent  Tafte.  It  grows  in  windy  and  ffady  Plates,  [in  rocky 
and  funny  Places,  Pliny]  and  where  much  Snow  falls.  There  is 
great  Plenty -of  it  at  Memphis  [. Pheneum ,  according  to  Pliny, 
Galen,  and  Oribafus]  in  Arcadia.  J 

The  Root  drank  in  Wine  flops  a  Loofenefs,  and  provokes 
Urine  j  dry  d  to  a  Powder  it  is  with  good  Effea  fprinkled  on 
old  Ulcers  and  flops  Bleeding  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  cut  on 
account  of  its  Solidity.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  62. 
f  p  Root  is  fweetiff  aftringent,  and  gives  a  deep  Tinflure 
of  Red  to  the  blue  Paper  ;  the  Leaves  give  it  hardly  any  ; 

fhS  m  blrter’,and  fmeI1  llke  Elder>  which  ffews  that  ffe 
fetid  Oil  is  found  in  greater  Quantity  in  the  Leaves*  and  that 
it  mvolves  the  acrid  Salt  and  Earth.  This  Plant  is  not  in  Ufe  ; 
Never thelefs,  a  Night’s  Infufion  of  it  in  Wine  is  given  with 
Succefs  for  Retention  of  Urine,  and  for  the  Gravel  by  feme 
Herbarifts  at  Parts.  Marty  As  Tournefort.  7 

TU/^  obferves,  that  the  Defcription  of  the  Ajlragalus  in 
Diofcorides  is  fo  ffort  and  imperfeft,  that  to  this  very  Day  it 
remains  doubtful  to  what  Plant  it  belongs,  fome  aferibing  it 
to  one,  fome  to  another.  But  whatever  others  may  think, 

fays  he,  I  chufe  to  refer  it  with  Rauwolf  to  the  above- 
mentioned.  J 

ASTRANTIA.  A  Name  for  Mafterwort.  See  Impe- 
ratoria. 

But  there  is  another  Plant  alfo  called  AJlrantia,  which  is  thus 
diltinguiffed  by  Authors. 

Aftrantia  nigra  Offic.  Ger.  828.  Raii  Hift.  1.  47r.  Aft 
trantia,  Rivin.  Irr.  Pent.  Buxb.  33.  Aftrantia  major ,  Mor. 
Umb.  7.  Elem.  Bot.  263.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  226.  Afran- 
tia  nigra  major  Hift  Oxon.  3.  279.  Ajlrantia  major,  corona 
forts  purpurafeente,  Tourn.  Inft.  314.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  73. 
Ajlrantia  nigra  five  Veratrum  nigrum  Diofcoridis,  Ger.  Emac. 
27b,‘  ftjelleborus  niger ,  Saniculee  folio,  major ,  C.  B.  Pin.  186. 
rark.  I  heat.  213.  Sanicula  faemina  quibufdam ,  aliis  Helle- 

TERWORT  B‘  3*  638‘  Ch0md‘  56?*  BLACIt  MAS‘ 
This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Botanifts,  and 
flowers  in  July.  Its  black  and  fibrous  Roots  are  only  uled  It 
is  fa  id  to  purge  melancholic  Humours  ;  and  Dodonaus  thinks 
that  it  refembles  the  Veratrum  nigrum  of  Diofcorides,  both  in 
its  Form  and  Qualities.  Hildanus  prescribes  it  for  the  Cure 
of  a  feirrhous  Spleen.  Dale, 

ASTRAPE,  as£cmni.  Lightning.  It  is  reckon’d  by  Ga¬ 
len  amongft  the  Procatardic  Caufes  of  an  'EpUepfv  Ca/lel 
ASTRICTA.  An  Epithet  very  frequently^  '[  -‘d  to 2L, 

he  Belly  :  It  implies  Coftivenefs,  and  is  oppos’d  to  Soluta, 
loofe.  * 

ASTRICTORIA.  The  fame  as  Astringentia. 
ASTRINGEN TIA.  Aftringents. 

^  L^an/rber?  princiPally  confider  Aftringent  Remedies  taken 
by  the  Mouth ;  for  Aftringent  Topics  come  more  properly 
under  the  Article  Styptica. 

Aftringents  are  very  proper  to  reftore  a  Tone  and  Elafticity 
to  the  animal  Fibres,  when  debilitated  by  Difeafes,  Intempe¬ 
rance,  or  Accident.  But  thefe  are  very  feldom  proper  with¬ 
out  a.  previous  Attenuation  of  the  Juices,  and  a  Courfe.  of 
SO  *  Deob- 
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Deobftruent  Medicines ;  becaufe  Obftruffioni .are  more  firmly 
riveted,  and  the  vifeid  Juices  circulate  wtth  more  Dtfficu  y, 
when  the  Diameters  of  the  Veffels  are  contraaed  by  Aftnn 

£C  Amonv  the  fcveral  Claffes  of  corroborative  Medicines,  that  of 
“  none  of  the  lead  confiderable  and  important. 
The  fcveral  Suhftances  which  come  under  thts  Denomination 
arc  alfo  bv  the  Latins  ftyl’d  Vulnerary ,  and  by  the  Greeks  Trau- 

...  Mp^;cines  Their  Virtues  in  general  confift  in  a  certain 

fix’d  and  gently  conftriaive  Principle,  by  means  of  which  they 
brace  up  the  Parts  and  Fibres  that  are  too  much  relaxed,  cor¬ 
roborate  thofe  which  are  weakened,  and  consolidate  and  aggluti¬ 
nate  fuch  as  are  corroded  and  wounded.  The  principal  Medi¬ 
cines  belonging  to  this  Clafs  are,  the  Roots  °f .Avens,  Tor- 
mentil  Biftort,  the  greater  Confound,  Cinquefoil,  Plantain, 
and  Rhapontic.  The  Herbs  Periwincle,  Samcle,  Winters- 
ereen  the  greater  Confound,  Bugle,  Saracens.  Confound, 
Goofeberries,  Agrimony,  St.  John’ sWort,  with  its  Flowers, 
Yarrow  with  its  Tops,  Horfe-tail,  Paul’s  Betony,  Strawber¬ 
ries  Vervain,  Moufe-ear,  Tree  Germander,  all  forts  of  Plan¬ 
tain,  Oak-leaves,  Jerufalem  Oak,  Baum,  Mint,  Betony,  and 
Lamium,  or  the  Dead  Nettle  ;  the  Flowers  of  Rofes  and  Balau- 
ftines ;  the  Peruvian  Bark,  that  of  Pomgranates,  and  of  the 
Root  of  the  Egyptian  Thorn  ;  the  Juice  of  the  Egyptian  Thorn, 
Japan  Earth,  Dragon’s-blood,  Hurtle-berries,  and  Quinces; 
of  Spices ,  the  Nutmeg;  of  Mineral  Sub/lances ,  the  Blood- 
ftone  Alum,  and  all  Species  of  Earths  and  Maries  ;  of  Cbymi- 
cal  Preparations ,  the  Chalybeate  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniac, 
and  the  Chalybeate  Liquor  prepar’d  from  the  Caput  Mortuum 
of  the  Chalybeate  Flowers  of  that  Salt ;  of  Officinal  Prepara¬ 
tions  ,  the  Traumatic  Effence  of  Wedelius . 

The  feveral  Subffynces  now  mention’d  operate  by  means  of 
a  confiderably  fix’d  terreftrial  Principle,  in  Conjunction  with  an 
Acid  :  And  as,  by  conftridting  the  too  much  relax’d  Fibres, 
they  free  them  from  a  Congeftion  and  Stagnation  of  Humours  ; 
fo,  by  bringing  them  into  a  nearer  Contact  with  each  other, 
they  promote  their  Confolidation  and  Coalefcence.  But  this 
conflriaive  Virtue  is  not  equally  ftrong  and  powerful  in  all  the 
Subftances  we  have  mention’d;  for  in  the  Tor  mentil- root,  in 
the  Biftort-root,  and  its  Extract,  in  the  Balauftine-flowers,  the 
Pomgranate-bark,  the  Oak-leaves,  the  Alum,  the  Chalybeate 
Liquor,  the  Juice  and  Bark  of  the  Egyptian  Thorn,  the  Quin¬ 
ces,  and  dry’d  Hurtle-berries,  this  aftringent  Quality  is  much 
ftrono-er  than  in  what  we  commonly  call  the  vulnerary  Herbs, 
which  confifting  of  a  fubtile,  earthy,  and  alcaline' Principle, 
intermix’d  with  Particles  of  a  fulphureous,  balfamic,  and  fome- 
what  fix’d  Nature,  operate  more  fafely  and  mildly,  and  are  of 
fin  malar  Ufe  and  Advantage  in  the  Pratice  of  Phyfic.  But  that 
thefe  Vulneraries ,  as  well  as  the  ftronger  and  more  powerful 
Aftringents,  contain  a  Principle  of  a  fubtile,  diffolvable,  and 
earthy  Nature,  is  plain  from  this,  that  rich  Infufions  of  them, 
upon  the  Admixture  of  Vitriol  of  Mars,  or  even  of  any  Chaly¬ 
beate  Liquor  whatever,  become  black,  and  an  inky 

Colour,  juft  as  they  would  do  by  the  Addition  of  Gal  s. 

If  Skill  and  uncommon  Caution  are  requifite  in  the  Ule  ot 
any  Medicines  whatever,  they  are  certainly  fo  in  the  Admim- 
flration  of  Ajlringents  ;  for  fince  not  only  the  Soundnefs  of  the 
Body  in  general,  and  of.  its  feveral  Parts,  but  alfo  Life  ltfelf,  is 
maintain’d  and  preferred  by  the  perpetual,  progreffive  and  cir¬ 
culatory  Motion  of  Efficiently  attenuated  and  fluid  Humours 
thro’  the  Compages  of  the  Body,  which  is  almoft  quite  vafcular, 
and  compofed  of  inconceivably  minute  and  (lender  Duetts ;  and 
fince  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  are  the  Natures  and  Properties  of 
A  fir  invents  as  to  infpiffate  our  Fluids,  when  mix  d  with  them, 
and  brace  up  the  Pores  and  Dudts  of  our  Solids  ;  ’tis  therefore 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  Remedies  of  this  Clafs  muft  be  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  very  Natures,  and  vital  Motions,  of  animal  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  not  fo  fafe  and  fecure  as  fome 
may  imagine,  unlefs  when  ufed  with  the  utmoft  Cam  and  C.r- 
cumfpedfion :  For  daily  Experience  convinces  us,  that  Medi¬ 
cines  of  an  aftringent  Quality,  rafhly  and  unfkilfully  apply  d  for 
flopping  Haemorrhages  or  Fluxes,  produce  numberlefs  fatal 
Confequences,  and  generally  bring  on  flow  Fevers,  Cachexies, 
cedematous  Swellings,  fpafmodic  Diforders,  Co  ics,  an  ypo 
chondriacal  Indifpofitions  :  For  this  very  Reafon,  we  ^  care¬ 
fully  to  guard  againft  the  imprudent  and  immoderate  Ule  ot 
the  Peruvian  Bark,  for  carrying  off  the  Paroxyfms  of  inter¬ 
mittent  Fevers  ;  fince  by  its  violent  Aftri.ngency  the  vilci  , 
bilious,  and  falival  Sordes ,  lodged  in  the  Primes  Vies,  and  which 
ought  to  be  difeharged,  are  fo  much  the  longer  fhut  up  and  re¬ 
tain’d,  by  which  means  a  ftill  more  formidable  Diforder  is 

fometimes  brought  on.  ,  TTr  f  A/i  • 

If  Neceflity  fhould,  at  any  time,  call  for  the  Ufe  ot  Aitrin- 
gents  of  this  Nature,  they  are  not  to  be  adminifter’d  all  at 
once,  but  fucceflively  in  gentle  Dofes,  and  in  Conjunction  with 
a  Efficient  Quantity  of  fome  proper  Liquid ;  preferibing  at  the 
fame  time  a  due  Degree  of  Exercife  for  the  Patient,  which  I 
always  do,  when  I  either  order  the  Peruvian  Bark,  or  any  Me¬ 
dicines  whatever  of  the  Chalybeate  Kind.  ,, 

’Tis  highly  unfafe  and  dangerous  to  reprefs  exceffive  Vomit- 
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ings,  Difcharges  of  bloody  Urine,  Haemorrhages  of  the  Nofe, 
Uterus,  or  Anus,  and  Spittings  of  Blood,  by  means  of  Aftrin¬ 
gents  ;  fince  the  Patients  are  always  fure  to  fuffer  by  fuch  a 
PraCtice  unlefs  the  Spafms,  on  which  thefe  Difcharges  of  Blood 
for  the  molt  part  depend,  as  much  as  EffeCts  do  upon  their  im¬ 
mediate  Caufes,  are  firft  footh’d,  the  violent  and  impetuous 
Motions  of  the  Fluids  check’d,  and  the  exorbitant  and  preter¬ 
natural  Affluence  of  Humours  derived  to  other  Parts. 

The  Traumatic  or  Vulnerary  Herbs,  and  DecoCtions  of 
them  are  of  very  fingular  and  uncommon  Service,  not  only  in 
Wounds,  Erofions,  and  Solutions  of  Continuity,  but  alfo  in 
fome  Difeafes  of  a  chronical  and  violent  Nature ;  fuch  as  a 
Phthifis,  Scurvy,  Cachexy,  and  Diforders  arifing  from  the 
Stone,  when  thefe  Indifpofitions  draw  their  Origins  from  the 
Tone’of  the  Vifcera  and  Glands  being  weaken’d,  or  from  a 
preternatural  Stagnation  of  the  Juices.  But  we  ought,  at  all 
times,  carefully  to  avoid  ufing  them  in  Cafes  where  there  is  too 
great ’an  Obftruaion  of  the  Veffels,  a  Conftriaion  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres,  or  in  a  Phthifis,  when  the  Lungs  are  full  of  hard  Tumors 
and  Tubercles.  However,  in  other  Cafes,  Infufions  of  vulne¬ 
rary  and  gently  aftringent  Medicines,  are  of  fingular  Service, 
and  produce  excellent  Efte&s ;  efpecially  in  preventing  fabulous 
and  ftony  Concretions  in  the  Kidneys,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  arife  from  thefe  Organs  being  too  much  relax’d  or  ulce¬ 
rated.  Upon  this  Subjea  I  would  recommend  Hencherus’s 
Diffiertation ,  concerning  the  Ufe  of  Ajlringents  in  the  Stone .  This 
Intention  is  alfo  very  well  anfwer’tl  by  Infufions  of  Yarrow  and 
its  Tops,  of  Paul’s  Betony,  Ground-ivy,  Strawberries,  Agri¬ 
mony,  and  the  Bark  of  the  Egyptian  Thorn-root.  In  involun¬ 
tary  Difcharges  of  the  Urine,  arifing  from  too  great  a  Relaxation 
of  the  Sphinaer  Mufcle  of  the  Bladder,  whether  in  Children 
or  in  Adults,  I  have  found  Infufions  of  this  Nature  produce 
very  happy  Effeas  ;  applying  externally,  at  the  fame  time, 
reaify’d  Spirits  of  Wine. 

In  Cafes  where  the  external  Parts  are  hurt  or  wounded,  well 
reaify’d  Spirit  of  Wine  proves,  by  itfelf,  a  noble  and  e'ffica* 
cious  Vulnerary  ;  fince  it  puts  a  fpeedy  Stop  to  Defluxions  of 
the  Blood  and  Humours,  and  is  of  fingular  Service  where  the 
more  fenfible  nervous  and  tendinous  Parts  have  fuffer  d  by  too 
great  an  Effufion  of  Blood  ;  for  fpirituous  Liquors  not  only 
coagulate  the  Juices  of  the  human  Body,  as  we  find  by  making 
the  Experiment  upon  Blood  and  Lymph,  but  alfo,  by  removing 
the  fuperfluous  Humidity,  render  the  Fibres  tenfe  and  rigid, 
and,  by  bracing  them  more  ftrongly  up,  prevent  Stagnations  of 
the  Blood,  and  carry  off  Pains  and  Inflammations.  Nor  is  the 
fpirituous  Water,  call’d  L ’  Eau  d’  Arquebufade ,  or  Aqua  Sclope- 
taria ,  ufed  in  our  own  Days,  a  defpicable  Vulnerary,  fince  tis 
prepar’d,  by  Diftillation  in  Balneo  Maries,  from  fome  of  the 
beft  vulnerary  Herbs,  and  Rhenijh  Wine  :  But  its  Virtues  and 
Efficacy  are  to  be  aferib’d  to  the  Spirit  and  the  Wine,  rather 
than  to  the  Herbs,  whofe  Virtues  are  lodged  in  a  fix’d  earthy 
Principle,  which  does  not  come  over  the  Helm  of  the  Still. 
Hoffman.  Lemery  directs  the  Aqua  Schpetaria  to  be  made  with 

White  Wine.  See  Aqua.  ,  .  • 

The  Simples  commonly  term’d  Ajlringents ,  principally 
abound  with  rough,  earthy,  or  faline  Particles,  and  are  of  a 
heavy  compadt  Texture,  which,  at  firft  V  iew,  forbids  them  to 
be  meddled  with  by  Diftillation.  In  Tindure  likewife,  with  a 
fpirituous  Menftruum,  they  are  very  unfuitable  ;  becaufe  their 
fuperior  Gravities  and  Bulks  will  not  fuffer  them  to  unite  with, 
and  be  fufpended  in,  fuch  Liquors.  .  . 

In  Decodfion,  indeed,  many  Ajlringents  may  be  retain  d 
with  Efficacy,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  faline  and  ftyptic  Nature, 
as  Alum,  Galls,  and  Oak-bark  ;  but  few  others  can  be 
thus  order’d  to  Advantage,  becaufe  they  are  too  heavy  for  Suf- 
penfion  in  an  aqueous  Fluid.  .  . 

There  is  fomewhat,  ’tis  true,  peculiar  in  the  Peruvian  Bark, 
that  fits  it  for  this  Management,  beyond  any  other  Simple  ot 
the  fame  Clafs  :  Its  Particles  are  fo  very  fine  and  light,  when 
broken  in  the  Mortar,  that  a  great  deal  would  be  loft,  were  it 
not  for  a  Mixture  of  fomewhat  moift  and  oily  to  keep  it  from 
flying  away,  which  is  commonly  pradtifed  with  Almonds,  or 
fomewhat  of  a  like  Nature  ;  but  this  is  certainly  prejudicial  to 
the  medicinal  Intention  of  this  Drug.  But  in  Decoction,  wit 
an  aqueous  Vehicle,  this  finer  Part  is  not  only  faved,  ut  i  e 
wife  all  that  is  moft  fubtle  therein  is  fufpended  in  t  le  iquor, 
the  groffer  Parts  only  falling  to  the  Bottom,  as  is  very  mam  e 
from  the  Thicknefs  of  fuch  Decodlions.  .So  that,  m  °r  P.  » 
of  this  by  Decodtion,  there  is  only  obtain  d  t  e  ne 
Subftance,  which  cannot  be  procur’d  any  ®t  ieIkvva7  ’p 
very  different  from  what  is  commonly  expedted  by  tms rroce, , 
for  here  the  Ingredient  is  in  fome  n-cafure  di ifloh  M  _ 

mately  united  with  the  Liquor.  Doubti  ,  ,  £■,. 

ment  of  this  Drug  by  Decodtion,  fomew  at  m  ,  f  h  In- 
than  can  be  got  by  fimple  1  indture,  e  pecia  y  ,  Confift- 
gredients  are  added,  that,  by  boiling,  give  a 
ence  to  the  Water  ;  becaufe  then  a  much  gi eater  Quantity 

the  Bark  will  remain  fufpended  therein.  u®»  ,  ,  ^ 

fmall  Portion  of  Storax  or  Benjamin  to  Bark’ 

Which  not  only  enables  tire  Liquor  to  hold  up  more  of  the  Bark, 
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hut  gives  alfo  thereunto  fuch  a  Warmth  and  Scent,  as  is  very 
grateful  to  a  Stomach  weaken’d  and  pall’d  by  a  Fever  and 

The  ufual  Diftruft  therefore  of  the  Bark,  in  this  Form,  1$ 
ill-grounded,  bccaufe  it  depends  upon  a  Suppofition,  that  it  is 
not  this  way  given  in  Subftance  ;  whereas  it  is  not  only  thus 
given  in  Subftance,  but  alfo  with  greater  Advantages  than  can 
bv  any  other  means  be  come  at.  For  when  it  is  given  in  the 
fineft  Powder  that  can  poflibly  be  obtain’d  from  the  Mortar  and 
Sieve,  it  is  yet  too  coarfe  for  a  weaken’d  Conftitution,  and 
therefore  frequently,  by  its  Stimulus,  brings  on  a  Diarrhoea  ; 
whereas  this  way  it  is  too  fine  to  give  any  fuch  Difturbance  in 
the  firft  Paflages,  and  not  only  ftrains,  by  the  common  Courfe 
of  Circulation,  much  farther,  but  gives  a  more  uniform  and 
general  Contraction  to  the  debilitated  and  relax’d  Fibres.  Thofe 
who  try  it  this  way  alfo,  feldom  find  fo  many  Relapfes  as  are 
cuftomary,  after  fome  Days,  with  the  coarfer  Powder. 

A  very  confiderable  Addition  may  be  made  to  the  medicinal 
Virtues  of  moft  of  this  Clafs  in  Decoction,  by  a  Mixture  of 
Acids,  becaufe  they  greatly  improve  any  aftringent  or  ftyptic 
Quality  ;  and  whofoever  tries  this,  with  the  Bark  in  particular, 
will  experience  its  Succefs  in  moft  Intentions  for  which  it  is 
ever  ufed,  but  efpecially  in  that  of  a  Styptic  in  Haemorrhages  ; 
in  which  Cafe  alfo  an  Addition  of  red  Rofes,  at  the  latter  End 
of  the  Decoction,  is  not  only  of  Service,  but  alfo  helps  agree¬ 
ably  to  difguife  the  Medicine. 

One  Caution  ought  by  no  means  to  be  here  omitted, 
concerning  this  Form ,  with  the  Simples  of  this  Clafs. 
It  is  a  very  common  way,  in  the  Shops,  to  clarify  their 
Decoctions  with  the  White  of  an  Egg,  to  render  them 
more  beautiful  to  the  Eye  ;  but  where  their  Virtues  are  expect¬ 
ed  from  any  thing  glutinous,  grofs,  or  earthy,  fuch  Procedure 
quite  deftroys  the  Intention,  becaufe  thofe  Parts  are  entangled 
with  the  Egg,  and  rife  up  with  it  in  the  Scum  ;  and  for  this 
Reafon  it  is,  that  almoft  all  Syrups  made  from  Decoctions  are 
good  for  nothing,  becaufe  in  their  Clarifications  they  are  robb’d 
of  their  Virtues. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  Officinal  Syrups  from  Materials  of 
this  Divifion,  as  the  Syrup  of  Mint,  that  of  Myrtles,  and  fome 
few  others  ;  but  the  Neglect  they  are  under  in  common  Prac¬ 
tice,  fhews  what  Service  is  to  be  had  from  them  :  They  may, 
perhaps,  ferve  as  weak  Auxiliaries,  to  things  of  more  Efficacy, 
in  fweetening  them,  or  reducing  them  into  lome  convenient 
Forms,  as  Boles,  Electuaries,  or  the  like  ;  but  no  further  are 

they  to  be  trufted.  ...  .  , 

In  extemporaneous  Electuaries  likewife,  things  of  this  Tex¬ 
ture  are  very  fuitable,  and  fome,  which  require  but  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities  for  a  Dofe,  come  well  enough  in  Pills  ;  but  they  are  con¬ 
trived  into  Officinal  Electuaries  with  great  Di  fad  vantage,  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  long  Continuance  in  a  moift  Form ;  and  more 
efpecially  with  Honey  or  Syrups,  which  are  much  inclin’d  to 
ferment ;  and  this  fubjedjts  them  to  fuch  Changes  as  quite 
deftroy  their  medicinal  Virtues  ;  for  that  Hardnefs  or  Rigidity, 
wherein  their  AJlringency  confifts,  foftens,  and,  as  it  were,  rots, 
with  continual  Moifture.  Thus  the  Confection  of  Ft cuajlo- 
fius ,  which  is  a  Compofition  wholly  felccted  out  of  this  Clafs, 
grows  extremely  bad  by  Age,  and  will  in  tune  change  from  a 
warm,  rough  AJlringency ,  into  an  almoft  taftelefs,  felt,  flippery 
Mixture.  'This  Alteration,  indeed,  is  much  haften’d  by  the 
Cafid  Lignea ,  and  Gum  Arabic.  For  this  Reafon  many  Shops 
preferve  the  Species  for  this  Electuary  dry  ;  as  alfo  thofe  for  the 
Confection  of  Hyacinth,  tho’  the  College  have  now  thought  fit 
to  reject  the  latter  Compofition.  All  the  Simples,  therefore,  of 
this  Denomination,  are  with  the  greateft  Advantage  kept  in 
dry  Powders,  for  extemporaneous  Occations.  Shuncy’s  Presled . 
Pharmaceut. 

ASTRION,  fcetov.  The  fame  as  Astragalus. 

ASTROBLES,  dcgppM i(f  or  from  ebryv,  a 

Star,  and  0*aa&>,  to  ftrike.  Planet-ftruck,  blafted.  This  is 
properly  fpoken  of  Plants ;  but  is  fometimes  apply’d  to  human 
Bodies,  and  then  figmfies  Apopledic ,  and  fometimes  Sphacelated. 
Hence 

ASTROBOLISMOS,  <*s-£?|33A tafoc,  Sideration,  or  Blafting 
of  Trees.  But  this  is  alfo  fometimes  apply’d  to  theEody,  as  in 
Sphacelations  and  Apoplexies.  (  f 

ASTROCYNOLOGIA,  from  <tre?p,  a  Star,  kvov,  a  Dog, 
and  a oy<&,  a  Differtation,  or  Treatife.  The  Name  of  a  Trea- 
tife  written  on  the  Subject  of  the  Dog-days. 

ASTROITES,  feu  Jlellaris  lapis ,  Offic.  Cod.  Med.  16. 
Ajlroites  primus ,  Boet.  298.  Aftroites  quartus ,  Plot.  Hift.  Nat. 
Ox.  p.  88.  Tab.  2.  Fig.  7.  Lithog.  Brit.  N°.  163.  Charlt. 
FofT.  28.  Worm.  67.  Schw.  366.  Mer.  Pin.  21 1.  Stellaris 
lapis ,  De  Laet.  97.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  872.  Stellaris  lapis 
primus ,  Gefn.  de  Lap.  35-  STAR-SI  ONE. 

This  Stone  is  porous,  moderately  hard,  and  white,  and  as 
big  fometimes  as  a  Man’s  Head.  It  is  found  in  fome  Quarries 
in  England  and  Germany.  It  is  efteem’d  antipeftilential,  and 
is  faid  to  deftroy  Worms  in  Children. 

ASTROLOGIA,  from  os&v,  a  Star,  and  a  Word. 

Aftrology.  See  Astronomja. 


ASTRONOMIA,  from  *re?v,  a  Star,  and  vop.&,  La 
Aftronomy. 

No  Part  of  natural  Knowledge  has  more  employ’d  the 
Thoughts  of  the  Learned,  than  the  Influence  of  the  Stars  uport 
human  Bodies  ;  and,  indeed,  no  one,  who  has  but  a  moderate 
Acquaintance  with  polite  Learning,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  Dif- 
putes  and  Controverfies  ftarted  on  this  Subject  by  the  Phyficians 
and  Philofophers  of  our  own  Age.  Some  deny  and  explode 
an  Influx  of  the  Stars  altogether  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  ad¬ 
mit  and  patronize  the  Influence  and  Efficacy  of  the  Sun  upon 
terreftrial  Bodies.  They  who  embrace  this  Opinion,  affert, 
that  the  Planets  and  fix’d  Stars  are  removed  at  fuch  an  immenfe 
DiftanCe  from  our  Globe,  that  the  very  Light  they  diftufe  can 
have  no  Influence  upon  it^  much  lefs  that  they  themfelves  can 
produce  any  EffeCts  upon  fuch  Bodies  as  are  contain’d  in  it. 
The  Sun,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  according  to  them,  the  only 
Body  whofe  benign  Influence  extends  to  our  Earth,  and  whole 
kindly  Warmth  rears  up  the  vaft  Variety  of  Plants,  and  che- 
rifhes  the  feveral  Species  of  Animals,  with  which  it  abounds  ; 
for  they  will  by  no  means  allow,  that  the  Planets  produce  any 
fenfible  or  manifeft  Effects  upon  any  Parts  of  this  our  Habita¬ 
tion.  But  tho’  I  absolutely  deny,  that  the  Fates,  the  Morals, 
and  the  Fortunes  of  Men  depend  upon  the  Stars  alone,  I  never- 
thelefs  affirm,  that  thefe  have  a  very  furprifing  and  remarkable 
Influence  upon  the  feveral  Bodies  on  our  Earth.  This  Opinion 
has  been  embraced  by  many  of  the  Moderns,  but  more  efpecial¬ 
ly  by  the  Literati  of  England ,  whofe  Induftry,  in  clearing  up 
this  Point,  deferves  to  be  crown’d  with  all  the  Encomiums  that 
are  due  to  profound  Learning,  and  a  difinterefted  Eove  of 
Truth  ;  for  thefe  Gentlemen  have,  with  a  great  deal  of  Judg¬ 
ment,  maintain’d  the  Influence  of  the  Stars,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  Phaenomena  of  Meteors ,  but  alfo  with  regard  to 
the  human  Body,  confider’d  as  fubjeCt  to  Difeafes  and  Diforders. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  this  DoCtrine  be  unknown  to  the  Antients* 
who  aferib’d  a  great  deal  to  the  Stars,  and  even  parried  the 
Point  fo  far,  as  to  deduce  the  immediate  Caufes  of  the  feveral 
Accidents  and  Revolutions  of  Life  from  them.  In  fhort,  they 
were  fo  prepofl'efs’d  in  Favour  of  this  Notion,  that  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  Health  and  Difeafes,  the  Tempers  and  Difpofitions 
of  Men,  and,  which  isftillmore,  the  Fates  of  Kingdoms,  and 
the  Origins  of  Wars,  from  the  Influences  of  the  heavenly  Bodies. 
As  this  is  the  Cafe,  it  muft  be  a  Talk  no  lefs  curious  and  plea- 
fant,  than  ufeful  and  profitable,  to  inquire,  whether  there 
really  is  fuch  an  Influx  of  the  Stars  upon  terreftrial  Bodies,  how 
far  it  extends,  and  what  Notions  Truth  andEaCt  will  authorize 
us  to  entertain  concerning  it ;  and  this  is  what  I  at  prefent 
defign. 

Aftronomy,  then,  or  a  Knowledge  of  the  Stars,  has  all  along, 
even  from  the  earlieft  Ages,  been  highly  efteem’d,  and  had  in' 
the  greateft  Honour.  It  is  at  firft  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Egyptians ,  and  by  them  tranfmitted  to  other  Nations, 
where  it  met  with  a  favourable  Reception,  and  many  zealous 
Votaries.  And,  indeed,  the  Reafons  are  plain  why  the  earlier 
Ages  paid  fuch  an  uncommon  Veneration  to  this  Science,  fince 
they  were  fufficiently  appris’d  of  the  numberlefs  Advantages 
which  accrue  to  Mankind  from  the  Stars  and  heavenly  Bodies  : 
For  Aftronomy  acquaints  us  with  the  various,  but  ftill  regular, 
Courfes  of  different  Stars,  and  difeovers  their  Pofitions,  Mo¬ 
tions,  and  Conjunctions  ;  which  are  not  only  glaring  Inftances 
of  the  amazing  Grandeur  and  Extent  of  the  univerfal  Syftem, 
but  alfo  irrefragable  Proofs  of  the  Skill  and  Wifdom  of  its  adora-^ 
ble  Author.  Befides,  all  fublunary  Bodies  partake  of  the  benign 
Influence  of  the  Stars,  which  by  their  genial  Rays  diffufe  a  cer¬ 
tain  Life  and  Vigour  to  them.  By  obferving  the  Stars  we  are 
enabled  to  difeover  the  Situations  of  different  Seas  and  Coun¬ 
tries,  to  afeertain  the  Diftances  of  Places,  and  meafure  out 
Time  into  the  feveral  Divifions  of  Years,  Months,  and  Days. 
By  means  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  timorous  Mortals  were  taught 
to  defpife  the  Fury  of  the  Waves;  and  the  daring  Phoenicians^  ' 
trufting  to  their  Skill  in  A/lronomy ,  firft  ventur’d  to  fail  upon 
the  Main,  and  truft  their  Lives  to  Ships,  render’d  lefs  danger* 
ous  by  their  Knowledge  of  this  Science,  By  this  we  are  alfo 
enabled  not  only  to  account  for,  but  alfo  to  toretel  and  calcu¬ 
late  the  feveral  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  with  the  great¬ 
eft  ExaCtnefs  and  Precifion.  ’Tis  not  therefore  to  be  doubted, 
but  the  different  Situations  and  Pofitions  of  the  Stars  vary  the 
State  of  the  Weather,  and  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  confe- 
quently  induce  various  Changes  both  upon  Vegetables  and  Ani¬ 
mals.  For  this  very  Reafon,  ’tis  neceffary  every  Phyfician 
fhould  be  acquainted  with  Ajlronomy ,  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  account  for  epidemical  Diftempers  :  But  let  it  be  remem¬ 
ber’d,  that,  when  I  require  Ajlronomy  in  a  Phyfician,  I  do 
not  mean  that  Mock-fcience  below  all  Regard,  which, 
with  a  great  deal  of  fuperjlitious  Solemnity ,  and  no  Truth 
at  all,  predicts  the  Fortunes,  the  Diftempers,  and  the  Deaths 
of  People,  by  drawing  what  we  call  their  Hcrofcope ,  or  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  Pofitions  and  AfpeCts  of  the  Stars  at  the  Hour  of 
their  Nativity.  Thofe  trifling  Mortals,  who  apply  their  Minds 
to  this  diminutive  Study,  lofe  their  Labour  in  an  egregious 
manner;  fince  they  cultivate  and  adore  a  Science,  (pardon^he 
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Name)  which  has  neither  Speculative  Truths  nor  Vfe  in  human 
Life,  to  recommend  it.  They  might  indeed,  with  my  Leave, 
reverence  it  as  highly  as  they  would,  provided  the  Dignity  of 
genuine  and  real  Ajlronomy  was  not  brought  into  Difgrace  by 
their  Folly  and  Impertinence  :  But  I  find  myfelf  animated  with 
a  juft  Indignation,  when  I  reflect,  that  this  predicting  Art  has, 
in  fome  meafure,  deprived  Ajlronomy  of  that  Efteem  and 
Veneration  which  were  once  fo  juftly  paid  it.  I  frankly 
own,  that  the  Stars,  confidered  as  remote  Caufes,  may  con¬ 
tribute  fomewhat  even  in  Things  of  this  Nature  ;  but  I  can 
never,  at  the  lame  time,  admit,  that  any  fuch  Occur¬ 
rences  can  poffibly  be  predicted  from  them  alone :  For 
this  Reafon  many  of  the  Antients  not  only  mentioned  this 
Practice  as  an  Abufe,  but  feverely  cenfured  it  as  fuch.  Of 
thefe  the  moft  noted  is  Albertus ,  who,  conlidering  the  Time  in 
which  he  liv’d,  is  defervedly  efteemed  a  great  Man.  This  Au¬ 
thor,  in  his  Book  de  Mineral.  Trad.  3.  C.  3.  has  thefe  Words, 
“  Many,”  fays  he,  “  who  pretend  to  foretel  Things  from  the 
<c  Stars,  are  often  found  to  be  wrong  in  their  Predictions  ;  and 
“  by  their  Lyes  bring  Ajlronojny ,  which  is  a  valuable  and  ufe- 
ful  Science,  into  Contempt  and  Difgrace.”  Averrhoes  is  of 
the  fame  Opinion  ;  for  in  the  Cautica  Avicenna  he  ufes  thefe 
Words  :  “  The  Art  of  Aftrology  is  ill  founded,  and  its  Prin- 
“  ciples  are  for  the  moft  part  falfe.”  Apollonius  alfo  is,  by 
Philojlratus ,  reprefented  as  giving  his  Suffrage  in  our  Favour. 

As  for  my  Share,”  fays  he,  <c  I  think  the  Power  of  prediCt- 
<c  ing  Events  from  the  Stars,  and  the  Art  of  Divination  in  ge- 
“  neral,  are  Things  placed  beyond  the  Reach  of  the  human 
<c  Faculties  ;  neither  do  I  know,  that  any  Mortal  is  a  real  Mafter 
“  of  them.”  No  lefs  intolerable  is  the  Infolence  of  thofe  who 
diftinguifli  Days  into  lucky  and  unlucky  ;  and  with  that  View 
compofe  annual  Calendars.  Thefe  infallible  Prophets,  with  a 
happy  Claufe  of  Refervation,  which  bears,  If  God  pleafe ,  pro¬ 
nounce  like  fo  many  Oracles,  that  fuch  and  fuch  Days  fhall  be 
lucky,  and  fuch  and  fuch  others  the  Reverfe  ;  and  what  crowns 
the  Farce  is,  that  their  Knowledge  and  Skill  in  this  way  extend 
to  the  moft  ridiculous  and  inconfiderable  things  in  Life  j  for,  in 
the  Books  of  this  worthy  Clafs  of  Mortals,  you  may  be  in¬ 
formed  which  Days  are  moft  lucky  for  putting  on  a  new  Suit 
of  Cloaths  ;  and  which  moft  proper  for  counting  your  Money. 
From  thefe  Magazines  you  may  learn,  which  Days  you  ought 
to  choofe  for  felling,  and  which  for  making  Purchafes.  Thefe 
Treafures  of  ufeful  Knowledge  will  alfo  direCt  you  to  the  very 
Day  on  which  you  ought  to  cut  your  Hair,  or  fhave  your 
Beard.  Here  their  matchlefs  Impudence  does  not  ftop,  but 
boldly  incroaches  on  the  facred  Province  of  Phyfic,  by  fixing 
fome  Days  as  particularly  proper  for  VenefeCtion,  Purging,  and 
the  Exhibition  of  other  Medicines.  Langius ,  who  was  Mafter 
at  once  of  the  Simplicity  and  Learning  of  the  Antients,  in 
Ep.  35.  p.  1.  on  this  Occafion  falls  into  this  rapturous  Excla¬ 
mation,  O  Flagris  digmun  F acinus,  quo  innumeros  perdunt 
agros  /  “  O  blacked  of  Crimes,  and  worthy  of  the  fevered: 
“  Chaftifement,  fince  by  it  Numbers  of  Patients  are  de- 
<£  ftroy’d  !  ”  ' 

But  tho’  we  rejeCt  the  fuperftitious  Fables  of  Aftrologers,  as 
impertinent  and  idle,  yet  we  muft  beware  of  running  into  the 
oppofite  Extreme,  and  utterly  denying  all  Influence  and  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  Stars.  If  we  Ihould,  our  ConduCt  would  be  highly 
impious,  and  throw  a  manifeft  Reflection  upon  the  Wifdom 
and  Skill  of  that  Being  who  formed  the  vaft  and  harmonious 
Frame  of  Nature  ;  for  we  cannot  poffibly  fuppofe,  that  the 
fpacious  Canopy  of  Heaven  was  thus  befpangled  with  radiant 
Orbs,  and  adorned  with  twinkling  Stars,  for  no  other  End 
than  to  direct  our  Steps  by  their  Light,  feaft  our  Eyes  by  their 
Splendor,  or  gratify  the  noble  Excurfions  of  our  Fancies  by 
the  Immenfity  of  their  Number.  We  ought  rather  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  adorable  Author  of  Nature  defigned  them  for 
difpenfing  Bleffings  of  a  higher  and  more  important  Nature  to 
the  human  Species.  The  lurprifing  Number,  the  vaft  Bulk, 
and  the  regular  Motions,  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  ftruck  the 
Antients  with  fuch  an  awful  Veneration  for  them,  that  they 
paid  them  a  divine  Homage,  ereCted  Altars  for  their  Worfhip, 
and  in  fhort  negleCted  no  Circumftance  by  which  they  could 
teftify  an  unfeigned,  but  impious  and  ill-founded  Regard  for 
the  Stars.  They  were  well  apprifed  of  the  Efficacy  of  thefe 
Bodies,  and  throughly  convinced,  that  they  imparted  Life  and 
Vigour  almoft  to  every  fublunary  Object.  For  this  Reafon  ’tia 
the  lefs  to  be  wondered,  that  the  antient  Phyficians  confulted 
the  Stars  fo  much  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  and  rely’d  fo  firmly 
on  the  Obfervations  they  made  from  them.  But  though  their 
Diligence  in  this  refpeCt  calls  for  due  Encomiums  at  our  Hands, 
yet  their  Fate  is  to  be  lamented  ;  becaufe  their  want  of  due  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  proper  Obfervations,  left  them  in  the  Dark,  as  to 
the  real  Manner  in  which  the  Stars  operate  on  terreftrial  Bodies. 
The  Nature  and  Extent  of  this  Influx  or  Operation  is  what  I 
now  intend  to  handle,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  feparate 
Truth  from  talfhood,  and  diftinguifh  between  what  is  ufeful, 
and  what  is  trifling,  bor  this  Purpofe  it  feems  neceflary,  that 
I  not  only  confirm  my  Opinion  by  the  Authorities  of  the 
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Learned,  but  alfo  give  it  the  more  noble  and  weighty  SanCtln* 
of  Reafon  and  Argument. 

’Tis  therefore  my  Opinion,  that  not  only  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  but  alfo  the  other  Stars,  the  Planets  more  efpeciallv 
operate  upon  terreftrial  Bodies  ;  and  that  immediately  by  the 
Alther  and  Atmofphere,  thefe,  being  influenced  and  chanaeJ 
by  the  Stars,  muft  of  Confequence  induce  various  Changes  and 
Alterations,  not  only  on  vegetable,  but  alfo  on  animal  Bodies 
Thus  ’tis  paft  all  Difpute,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  endeavour  to 
fhew,  that  the  Stars  are  capable  of  exciting  various  Storms 
Winds,  and  Commotions  in  the  Atmofphere  ^from  which  Cft- 
cumftance  we  may  eafily  conceive  the  Poffibility  of  their  in¬ 
ducing  Alterations,  and  exciting  Commotions,  in  our  Bodies. 
Hence  any  one,  who  allows  himfelf  to  think,  muft  plainly  fee* 
that  Aftronomy  is  not  only  an  Ornament,  but  alfo  a  real  and 
genuine  Advantage,  to  a  Phyfician. 

I  fhall  now  colleCt  the  moft  noted  Paffages  of  the  divine  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  which  have  a  Tendency  either  to  illuftrate  the  Truth 
or  prove  the  Importance,  of  this  DoCtrine.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
that  elegant  Pafl'age  in  his  Book  de  Aere,  Locis,  et  Aquis :  “  If  ” 
fays  he,  “  any  one  diligently  obferves  the  Changes  of  the  Sea- 
“  f°ns>  and  the  Manner  in  which  the  Rifings  and  Settings  of 
“  the  .Stars  happen,  he  will  by  this  means  be  qualified  to  fore- 
“  fee  the  State  of  the  Weather  throughout  the  Year.*’  And 
in  another  Treatife  he  affirms,  in  as  many  Words,  ct  That  no 
“  Pne  ought  to  commit  the  Care  of  his  Health  to  him  who  is 
“  ignorant  of  Aftronomy,  becaufe  fuch  a  one  cannot  be  a 
“  well-qualified  Phyfician.”  And  again,  in  his  Book  de  Aere 
Loc.  &  Aquis,  “  Tis,”  fays  he,  “  abfolutely  necefTary  we 
“  fhould  confider  the  Rifings  of  the  Stars,  efpecially  of  the 
“  Dog-ftar,  ArCturus,  and  the  Pleiades,  fince,  at  thefe  very 
“  Seafons,  Difeafes  are  moft  fkilfully  prognofticated  ;  and 
“  thofe  which  will  prove  mortal,  beft  diftinguifh ed  from  thofe 
“  milder  ones,  which  will  either  entirely  quit  the  Patient,  or 
“  pafs  into  Diforders  of  fome  other  Form  and  Nature.”  *On 
the  Whole,  Anatomy  is  the  Right  Eye  of  Medicine,  and  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Stars  its  Left.  And  the  Phyfician  who  is 
ignorant  ok  Ajlronomy,  fays  Alho  Hazen  Halii  Filius  Aben- 
ragel,  “  is  like  a  blind  Man,  who,  groping  for  his  Way  without 
“  a  Staff,  ftumbles  hither  and  thither  at  random  ;  or  like  an 
“  infatuated  and  irrefolute  Fool,  who  is  guided  in  his  Conduct 
“  by  falfe  and  delufive  Appearances  of  Good  and  Evil.” 

That  the  heavenly  Bodies  operate  on  our  Atmofphere,  is  alfo 
aflerted  by  the  divine  Hippocrates  in  that  memorable  Paffage  of 
his  Book  de  Flatibus,  where  he  ufes  thefe  Words  :  “  All  the 
“  intermediate  Space  between  the  Heavens  and  our  Earth  is  fil- 
cc  kd  with  Spirit ;  and  indeed  the  Efficacy  and  Virtues  of  the 
“  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  are  imparted  to  us  by  means  of  this 
“  Spirit.”  By  the  Spirit,  or  t o^vw^cl,  in  this  Palfage,  he 
without  Doubt  underftands  the  Winds,  the  iEther,  and  the 
Atmofphere.  But  Galen,  Lib.  2.  Prorrheticor.  beautifully  de- 
monftrates  the  Influx  of  the  Stars  upon  terreftrial  Bodies  in  thefe 
Words  :  “  If,”  fays  he,  “  the  mutual  Afpects  of  the  Stars 
“  had  no  Influence  on  things  below  ;  and  if  the  Sun  alone, 
“  that  glorious  Source  of  Light  and  Life,  fhould  only  be  al- 
“  lowed  to  aft  upon  our  Earth,  then  the  four  Seafons  of  the 
“  Year  would  invariably  preferve  the  fame  Appearances  and 

Temperature,  fince  the  Sun  performs  the  fame  Courfe  in  one 
“  Year  that  he  does  in  another.  But  the  Seafons  of  the 
“  Year  are  not,  in  Confequence  of  this,  invariably  of  the 
cc  fame  Nature  and  Temperature.  The  Stars  muft  there¬ 
fore  concur  in  producing  their  different  Qualities  in  different 
“  Years.”  But  I  fhall  now  have  recourfe  to  the  Suggeftions 
of  Experience,  and  from  them  deduce  the  Power  and  Efficacy 
of  the  Stars  in  railing  Storms,  exciting  Tempefts,  and  modu¬ 
lating  the  State  of  the  Weather  in  general.  And  here  ’tis  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  remembered,  that  we  are  not  fo  much  to  regard 
the  feveral  AfpeCts  of  the  Moon  with  refpeCt  to  the  Planets,  as 
the  mutual  AfpeCts  of  the  Planets  with  regard  to  each  other ; 
though  the  Moon  is  not  at  the  fame  time  to  be  entirely  over¬ 
look’d  and  difregarded  in  this  Affair.  Cook  and  Goad,  two 
celebrated  Englijh  Philofophers,  have  very  judicioufly  made  the 
fame  Obfervation  ;  and  indeed  repeated  Experience  has  con¬ 
firmed  me  in  the  full  Perfuafion  of  it. 

When  Saturn  has  an  AfpeCt  to  any  Planet,  except  the  Sun, 
whether  lie  is  in  Conjunction  with  that  Planet,  or  in  Oppo- 
fition  to  it ;  whether  his  AfpeCt  with  regard  to  it  be  Textile, 
trine,  or  quartile,  he  compreffes  the  Air,  and  excites  cold 
Wdnds,  which  for  the  moft  part  blow  from  the  North.  Hence 
in  the  Winter  Seafon  he  produces  keen  and  intenfe  Frofts,  and 
renders  the  Nights  ferene  and  clear  ;  and  in  the  Spring  Seafon, 
efpecially  in  the  Month  of  May ,  fuch  AfpeCts  ulher  in  a  fudden 
and  unexpected  Cold,  which  proves  hurtful  to  Plants,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  exotic  Kind,  or  fuch  as  are  not  the  natural  Produce 
of  our  own  Soil ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  Saturn  is  in  Con¬ 
junction  with  Venus,  we  may  expeCt  cold  Rains,  accompanied 
with  Wefterly  and  Northerly  Winds. 

Jupiter  concurring  in  any  of  the  forementioned  AfpeCts  with 
another  Planet,  is  generally  obferved  to  excite  Winds,  efpecially 
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in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  ;  and  it  rarely  happens,  that  loud 
and  boilterous  Winds  blow,  but  Jupiter  has  at  that  very  Sea- 
fon  an  Afpe£t  to  fome  of  the  reft  of  the  Planets,  which  favours 
the  Production  thereof.  Among  the  Rain-producing  Planets, 
Venus  is  the  principal,  efpecially  when  (he  is  in  Conjunction 
with  Mercury ,  Saturn ,  or  Jupiter.  The  principal  Planets 
which  exhilarate  the  Face  of  Nature  with  ferene  Weather,  and 
convey  a  genial  Warmth  to  our  Atmofphere,  are  the  Sun  and 
Mars ,  efpecially  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  when  they  happen 
to  be  in  Conjunction  with  each  other.  They  alfo  produce  the 
fame  EfteCt,  though  in  a  milder  Degree,  when  they  are  in  Con¬ 
junction  with  Jupiter  and  Mercury. 

Mercury  produces  fuch  inconftant  Weather,  that  by  his  In¬ 
fluence  Showers,  ferene  Weather,  and  cloudy  louring  Skies, 
mutually  fucceed  each  other,  frequently  in  one  and  the  fame 
Dav.  He  excites  Winds  when  in  Conjunction  with  Jupiter , 
and  Rains  when  joined  to  Venus.  ’Tis  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  Operations  of  thefe  Planets  vary  very  widely,  'according 
to  the  different  Situation  of  the  Sun,  and  the  various  Seafons  of 
the  Year  :  For  in  the  Winter  Seafon  Saturn  excites  far  more 
nipping  Colds  than  in  the  Summer.  Sol  and  Mars  alfo  produce 
fainter  and  weaker  Heats  in  the  Winter,  than  in  the  Summer 
Seafon.  Jupiter  and  Mercury  exert  their  Force  and  Influence 
more  powerfully  in  producing  Winds  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn, 
than  in  the  Summer.  But  of  all  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  none 
has  the  Misfortune  to  be  rendered  fo  difagreeable  and  pernicious 
by  ftormy  and  inconftant  Weather,  as  the  Autumn;  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  a  very  dangerous  Seafon,  and  puts  an  End  to  the 
Lives  of  many,  by  the  great  Variety  of  too  fenfible  Changes 
induced  on  the  State  of  the  Air  and  Weather  ;  fince  about  Noon 
the  Air  is  hot,  and  in  the  Evenings,  Nights,  and  Mornings, 
very  cold. 

’Twill  not  on  this  Occafion  be  improper  to  inquire  how  far 
the  Moon  contributes  either  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  Force 
and  Influence  of  the  Planets  ;  for  ’tis  plain,  from  many  accu¬ 
rate  Obfervations,  that  the  Full  Moon  fo  furprifingly  imparts  her 
Light  to  the  other  Planets,  as  in  a  remarkable  Manner  to  in¬ 
creafe  and  heighten  their  Influence  and  Efficacy.  And,  what  is 
Hill  more  wonderful,  her  Influence  upon  them  is  fo  conlider- 
able,  that  they  fometimes  anticipate  it  two  or  three  Days  before 
the  AfpeCf  becomes  perfect  and  complete.  Befides,  the  Power 
and  Influence  of  the  Moon  is  fufficiently  demonftrated  by  this 
Circumftance,  that  under  all  her  Quadratures  the  State  of  the 
Air  is  not  only  affcCted,  but  undergoes  very  confiderable 
Changes.  For  this  Reafon  the  Antients,  by  way  of  Eminence, 
ftyled  her  the  Miftrefs  of  the  Weather ,  becaufe  by  her  Means 
they  were  able  to  account  for  the  Seafons,  and  their  various 
Changes.  Every  one  alfo  knows  how  fenfibly  the  State  of  the 
Weather  is  altered  by  the  various  Changes  of  the  Moon;  fo 
that,  according  as  the  New  Moon  approaches,  the  Weather  we 
enjoy’d  during  the  Old  is  proportionably  banifh’d,  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  State  of  Weather  gradually  comes  in.  If  the  Curious  de¬ 
fire  farther  Satisfaction  in  this  Particular,  they  may  confult  the 
learned  Cook’s  Meteorology ,  and  Goad’s  Meteorological  ’Treatife. 
’Tis  paft  all  Difpute,  as  that  excellent  Aftronomer  Kepler  has 
obferved,  that  the  AfpeCts  of  the  Planets  induce  a  very  fenfible 
Change  on  Meteors,  and  are  of  very  confiderable  Influente  in 
exciting  Storms  and  Tempefts  ;  the  Degrees  and  precife  Times 
of  which  it  were  to  be  wifh’d  we  could  more  accurately  pre¬ 
dict  and  determine  :  But  we  want  a  fufficient  Number  of  Ob¬ 
fervations  for  that  Purpofe.  How  difficult  it  is  to  form  an  in¬ 
fallible  Judgment  in  Matters  of  this  Nature,  may  be  gathered 
from  this,  that  the  preceding  AfpeCts  produce  very  confiderable 
Alterations  and  Changes  in  thofe  that  follow  them.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  Situation  of  the  Place,  the  Nature  of  the  Ef¬ 
fluvia,  and  the  Climate  itfelf,  which,  upon  an  accurate  Calcu¬ 
lation,  will  be  found  to  produce  Changes  no  lefs  confiderable. 

Experience  itfelf,  the  fureft  Guide  to  Truth  and  Knowledge, 
evidently  demonftrates  to  us,  that  the  AfpeCts  of  the  Stars  have 
a  furprifing  Influence,  not  only  on  Meteors,  but  alfo  on  our 
Bodies.  This  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and 
the  Summer  Solftice,  about  which  Seafons  the  Force  and  Vio¬ 
lence  of  Intermitting  Fevers  are  either  confiderably  weakened, 
or  totally  eradicated  and  deftroyed.  And,  upon  the  Approach  of 
the  Summer  Solftice,  obftinate  Quartan  Fevers,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  produced  by  the  Autumn,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  un¬ 
conquerable  at  other  Seafons,  do  of  their  own  Accord  remit, 
and  eafily  yield  to  the  Force  and  Efficacy  of  Medicines.  It  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  undeniable  Experience,  that,  about  the  Vernal 
and  Autumnal  Equinoxes,  the  Humours  of  our  Bodies  are  in 
greater  Commotions  than  at  other  Times.  At  thefe  Seafons  alfo 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  more  unequal  than  at  others';  for 
which  Reafon  large  and  frequent  Haemorrhages  then  happen  to 
thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  them.  Thefe  Seafons  are  principally 
hurtful  to  old  Men,  who,  in  Confequence  of  them,  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  haemorrhoidal  Difcharges,  or  at  leaft  with  the  Efforts 
of  Nature  to  throw  the  Blood  off  by  the  Mouths  of  thefe  Veins. 
And  if  thefe  Excretions  are  not  duly  carried  on,  efpecially  in 
thofe  of  tender  and  delicate  Conftitutions,  various  Diforders 
arifing  from  Spafms,  together  with  Pains  in  the  Abdomen,  and 


about  the  Parts  deftin’d  for  the  Evacuation  of  Blood,  are  by 
that  means  brought  on.  Thefe  Seafons  are  no  lefs  dangerous 
to  thofe  whofe  Circulations  are  languid,  and  who  are  advanced 
in  Years,  who  at  thefe  Times  have  Reafon  to  be  afraid  of  vari¬ 
ous  Stagnations  and  Infarctions  in  thefe  Parts.  For  this  Rea¬ 
fon  they  have  both  Theory  and  Experience  on  their  Side,  who 
before  the  Equinoxes  carefully  recommend  and  injoin  Vene- 
ffi&ion  to  People  of  plethoric  Habits,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjeCt  to 
Effufions  of  Blood  ;  for  by  this  means  the  moft  effectual  Me¬ 
thod  is  taken  to  prevent  the  Diforder  ;  and  the  Effufion  of 
Blood,  which  other  wife  feemed  ready  to  make  its  Appearance, 
is  both  quickly  and  fafely  warded  off".  If  the  Blood  difeovers  a 
Tendency  to  difeharge  itfelf  by  the  haemorrhoidal  Veins,  Ve~ 
nefeCtion  in  the  Foot  is  moft  proper.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  inclined  to  come  away  by  the  Lungs  and  Noftrils,  a  Vein 
is  moft  advantageoufly  opened  in  the  Arm. 

The  Equinoxes  are  particularly  prejudicial  to  Phthifical  and 
Hedfic  Patients,  and  fuch  as  languifh  under  flow  Diforders.  If 
at  thefe  Seafons  chronical  Diforders  happen,  they  generally  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  Death  of  the  Patient,  or  in  a  welcome  Recovery; 
but  it  rarely  happens,  that  Patients  labouring  under  Difeafes  of 
this  Nature  furvive  the  Equinoxes,  but  for  the  moft  part  fall 
unavoidably  Victims  to  the  Force  of  the  Difeafe  with  which 
they  ftruggled. 

During  the  Winter  Solftice,  Nature  is  in  her  weakeft  State, 
the  Body  languifhes,  and  becomes  lefs  fit  for  Secretion  and  Ex¬ 
cretion,  than  at  other  Times.  For  this  Reafon  thofe  who  at 
this  Time  are  feized  with  acute  Diforders,  are  in  imminent 
Danger,  and  frequently  die.  At  this  Seafon  alfo  the  fmalleft 
Error  committed  with  regard  to  Regimen,  and  the  Non-natu¬ 
rals,  is  attended  with  fatal  Confequences,  and  often  lays  too 
fure  a  Foundation  for  Difeafes.  The  learned  SanCtorius ,  in  his 
Treatife  de  Aledicina  Statica ,  well  obferves,  that,  about  the 
Winter  Solftice,  we  perfpire  a  Pound  lefs  than  at  other  Times, 
By  which  Obfervation  he  plainly  demonftrates,  that  at  this  Sea¬ 
fon  the  Perfpiration  is  defective,  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  lan¬ 
guid,  and  the  Force  of  the  moving  Fibres  weakened  and  im¬ 
paired.  For  this  very  Reafon  the  divine  Hippocrates ,  in  his 
Book  de  Aere,  Locis ,  &  Aquis ,  difeards  the  life  of  Medi¬ 
cines  about  any  of  the  Solftices,  in  thefe  Words:  “  But  we 
**  are  above  all  things  to  have  a  Regard  to  the  more  remarkable 
“  Changes  of  the  Seafons,  efpecially  the  Solftices,  oh  which 
“  Occafions  we  muft  neither  exhibit  purging  Medicines, 
ti  Q&W&H’W,  without  urgent  Neceffity,  apply  Cauteries,  nor 
“  make  Incifions  on  the  Belly  and  adjacent  Parts,  ’till  ten  Days 
“  or  more,  but  never  fewer,  after  the  Solftice.” 

I  now  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Force  and  Influence  of  the  Sun 
upon  terreftrial  Bodies  ;  and  indeed  of  this  we  have  not  the 
leaft  Reafon  to  doubt,  fince  the  Point  is  plainly  proved  by  the 
different  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  their  feveral  Changes 
and  Alterations.  The  fenfible  Changes  produced  in  our  Bo¬ 
dies  by  the  different  Seafons  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  are  Circumftances  too  plain  and  obvious  to 
ftand  in  Need  of  a  long  and  tedious  Proof.  Each  of  thefe 
Seafons  has  Difeafes  proper  and  peculiar  to  itfelf,  as  Expe¬ 
rience  teaches  us,  and  as  Hippocrates  ftrenuoufly  inculcates 
in  all  the  Aphorifms  of  his  third  SeCtion,  but  more  fully  and 
particularly  in  the  nineteenth,  where  he  ufes  thefe  Words  ; 

“  Difeafes,  indeed,  of  every  Kind,  happen  at  all  Seafons  ;  but 
“  fome  Diforders  more  readily  appear  at  certain  particular 
“  Times,  than  at  others :  Thus  Madnefs,  Diforders  arifina 
“  from  black  Bile,  Epilepfies,  Effufions  of  Blood,  Quinfeys^ 

“  Heavinefs,  Hoarfenefs,  Coughs,  Leprofies,  Tetters,  ulcer- 
“  ated  Puftules,  Tubercles,  and  Diforders  of  the  Joints,  are 
“  more  frequent  in  the  Spring  than  in  any  other  Seafon.”  And 
in  the  fucceeding  Aphorifms  he  enumerates  the  Diforders  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  Seafon.  In  the  twenty-firft  he  mufters  up  thofe 
peculiar  to  the  Summer  ;  in  the  twenty-fecond,  thofe  which 
rage  in  the  Autumn  ;  and  in  the  twenty-third,  he  gives  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  feveral  Diforders  which  harafs  Mankind  in  the 
Winter  Seafon. 

’Tis  a  Circumftance  particularly  worthy  of  our  Regard,  that 
more  People  die  in  March ,  than  in  any  other  Month  of  the 
Year,  except  October,  whofe  Influences  prove  equally  fatal,  and 
deftroy  a  no  lefs  confiderable  Number.  This  is  owing  to  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  Inequality  and  IncOnftancy  of  the  State  of  the 
Air  during  thefe  Months  ;  for  at  thefe  Seafons  an  intenfe  and 
nipping  Cold  fometimes  prevails  ;  fometimes,  foon  after,  the  op- 
pofite  Extreme  of  Heat  fucceeds.  Befides,  the  State  of  the  At¬ 
mofphere  is  on  thefe  Occafions  highly  corrupted,  and  imore°n- 
ated  with  noxious  Exhalations,  which  being  too  grofs  and 
weighty  to  be  carried  up,  remain  near  the  Surface  of  our  Earth, 
and  produce  numberlefs  Diforders  and  Difeafes.  Hence  the 
Body,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  Intemperature  of  the  Air,  is 
fuddenly  thrown  into  various  Diforders,  and  the  Tone  of  the 
Fibres  is  miferably  weakened  ;  for  the  Strength  and  Elafticity 
of  the  Fibres  bear  a  direCt  Proportion  to  the  State  of  the  Air* 
The  Circulation  of  the  Fluids,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  direct 
Proportion  to  the  Elafticity  and  Tone  of  the  Fibres  ;  and,  in 
fine,  fuch  as  the  Circulation  is,  fuch  will  the  feveral  Excretions 
8  P  'be. 
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ho.  Since  then  at  thefe  Seafons  the  Secretions  are  faint  and 
linguid,  the  Humours  mufl  of  Confequcnce  become  impure, 
flagnate  in  different  Parts,  and  produce  various  Diforders^  for 
either,  by  fluffing  up  the  Veflels,  they  difpole  fome  to  flow  and 
chronical  Diforders,  or,  by  diflending  them  by  their  too  great 
Quantity  in  others  of  more  robuft  and  hardy  Conflitutions, 
they  excite  fpafmodic  Contractions,  which  ufhei  in  Haemor- 
rhages,  a  Species  of  Diforder  more  frequent  at  thefe,  than  at 
any  other  Seafons. 

The  Influence  of  the  Sun,  though  great  in  feveral  Inflances, 
is  yet  mofl  remarkable  in  this,  that  Difeafes  either  remit,  or 
refume  their  Vigour  according  to  itsCourfe.  Thus  ’tis  plain  from 
Fad  and  Experience,  that  the  Exacerbations  of  continued  Fe¬ 
vers  happen  about  the  Rifing  of  the  Sun,  and  that  theParoxyfms 
of  Tertian  Fevers  generally  feize  the  Patient  about  Noon. 
The  Paroxyfms  of  Quartan  Fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  gene¬ 
rally  happen  in  the  Afternoon  3  and  Catarrhal  Fevers,  for  the 
mofl  part,  exert  their  highefl  Violence  towards  the  Evening. 
The  fame  holds  true  in  Defluxions,  heavy  Pains,  and  Tumors, 
which  generally  affliCt  People  mofl  in  the  Evening. 

The  Moon  alfo  produces  very  confiderable  Changes  and 
Alterations  in  morbid  Conflitutions.  We  {hall  therefore  firfl 
confider  the  Effects  of  her  being  eclipfed,  a  Fhaenomenon  of 
which  the  Valetudinary  and  Indifpofed  are  too,  too  fenfible.  To 
thisPurpofe,  'Joan.  Mattb.  Faber ,  in  Append.  Dec.  2.  Ann.  8 zio. 
p.  49.  relates  the  following  Fad  :  “  A  Gentleman,  fays  he,  * 
“  of  more  than  ordinary  DiflinCtion,  and  naturally  of  a  me- 
“  lancholic  Habit,  became  fad,  morofe  and  penfive,  the  Day 
“  before  the  Eclipfe  3  but  at  the  very  Time  of  the  Eclipfe, 

“  he,  like  a  Mad-man,  with  a  Sword  in  his  Hand,  ran  furi- 
“  oufly,  not  only  up  and  down  his  own  Houfe,  but  alfo  thofe 
“  of  his  Neighbours,  and  the  adjoining  Streets,  not  only  wound - 
“  ing  Men,  but  alfo  breaking  Chairs,  Doors,  and  whatever 
“  came  in  his  Way.  ”  The  illuflrious  Ramazzini  has  made  a 
very  curious  and  important  Obfervation  concerning  the  Con- 
flitution  of  the  Years  1692.  and  1693.  which  is,  that  after  the 
Full  Moon,  and  much  more  at  the  Change,  the  Petechical 
Fever,  which  raged  in  thefe  Years,  became  more  fierce  and 
violent  3  whereas  it  affumed  a  milder  Nature,  and  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  Set  of  Symptoms,  upon  the  Approach  of  the  New 
Moon,  but  generally  killed  the  Patients  upon  the  Accefs  of  an 
Eclipfe. 

The  Quadratures  of  the  Moon  alfo  induce  very  remarkable 
Changes  and  Alterations  upon  languid  and  valetudinary  Con¬ 
flitutions  :  Thus  Epileptic  Fits,  in  fome,  return  on  flated  Days 
and  Hours,  that  is,  when  the  Moon  returns  to  a  certain  Point 
of  Quadrature,  and  at  the  New  and  Full  Moons.  And  the  in- 
fpired  Penmen  themfelves  [Matthew,  Cap.  4.  Ver.  24  and  ipj 
flyled  the  Maniacs,  and  fuch  as  were  fubjeCt  to  Epileptic  Fits, 
22Aw'/d£6/x£!'o/,  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  becaufe  they  were  in 
a  peculiar  manner  affe&ed  by  the  Changes  of  the  Moon.  A 
certain  Baron  of  Limburg  had  a  young  Man  for  his  Servant, 
who,  at  every  Full  Moon,  ufed  to  thruft  his  Head  out  a  Win¬ 
dow  when  it  fhined,  and  twill  his  Neck  like  a  Serpent,  till,  be¬ 
ing  feized  with  a  kind  of  Ecftafy,  he  dropped  dov/n,  and  re¬ 
mained  for  fome  time  motionlefs.  Obferv.Rumleri  66.  ap.  Velfch. 
Curat.  Is  Obfervat.  Cent.  I  myfelf  know  feveral,  who  about 
the  Full  Moon  are  often  fubjeCt  to  Head-achs,  and  Cardialgias, 
arifing  from  the  Stone.  That,  about  or  after  the  Full  Moon, 
many  have  been  feized  with  Apopledic  Fits,  the  learned  JVepf- 
fer ,  in  his  Differtation  de  Apoplexia ,  p.  3.  &  feq.  has  fuffici- 
ently  confirmed  by  many  Inftances. 

How  great  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  upon  the  Female  Sex 
is,  may  be  plainly  deduced  from  this,  that  the  New  and  Full 
Moons  carry  on  and  fupport  thofe  Monthly  Difcharges  on  which 
their  Health  depends  3  hence  this  Difcharge  is,  by  way  of  Di- 
llindion,  flyled  the  Lunar  Tribute ,  becaufe  the  more  remark¬ 
able  Changes  of  the  Full  and  New  Moon  rarely  happen,  with¬ 
out  ufhering  in  the  Menftrual  Evacuations  of  fuch  Women  as 
are  bleffed  with  Health,  and  Soundnefs  of  Conflitution. 

This  Influence  of  the  Moon  upon  Bodies  induced  the  more 
fuperftitious  of  the  Antients  to  pay  it  an  uncommon  Adora¬ 
tion,  and  foolifhly  addrefs  her  for  fruitful  Seafons  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  Prayers.  The  Roman  Women  imagined,  that  it  was  very 
ferviceable  to  them  in  bringing  their  Children  into  the  World  3 
for  this  Reafon  they  paid  a  religious  Veneration  to  Lucina ,  or 
the  Moon,  thinking  by  this  means  to  render  her  propitious  at 
their  Deliveries.  The  Moon  feems  to  have  been  invoked  by  W o- 
men  in  Labour,  for  this  Reafon  principally,  that  her  peculiar 
Office  confifts  in  dilating  the  Apertures,  and  inlarging  the  Paf- 
fages  of  the  Body  5  a  Circumltance,  as  Women  well  know, 
of  no  fmall  Importance  in  ufhering  a  Child  into  the  World. 
See  Macrob.  Saturnal.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  16. 

At  the  Full  Moon,  fcrophulous  Tumors,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the 
Belly,  and  glandular  Parts,  become  larger  than  at  other  times, 
but  fubfide,  and  become  gradually  lefs,  in  proportion  as  the 
Moon  decreafes.  To  this  Purpofe,  the  learned  Maurit.  Hoff¬ 
man  [Dec.  11.  An.  6.  Ob/erv.  161.  MiJ'c.  Curio/.]  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Story  :  “  A  Girl,  fays  he,  of  fourteen  Years  of  Age, 
“  and  the  Daughter  of  an  Epileptic  Mother,  had  her  Belly  gra- 
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dually  fwelled  as  the  Moon  increafed,  and  as  gradually  ren¬ 
dered  lefs,  and  reduced  to  its  natural  State,  as  it  decreafed. 
She  was  alfo  racked  with  the  mofl  violent  and  intenfe  Pains, 
during  the  Time  her  Belly  was  thus  diflended.  ”  Aulas 
Gellius ,  Nodi.  Attic.  Lib.  20.  Cap.  8.  in  like  manner  informs 
us,  that  Oyfters,  and  all  Shell-fifh  in  general,  become  gradu¬ 
ally  large  as  the  Moon  increafes  3  and  as  gradually  wafle  away, 
and  become  lefs,  as  it  decreafes,  and  becomes  old.  He  alfo  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  other  Animals  are  inlarged  and  diminilhed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  Changes  of  the  Moon  3  and  Hippocrates 
is  of  Opinion,  that  mofl  W  omen  generally  conceive  about  the 
Full  Moon. 

R.  Bcnnet ,  whofe  Induflry  cannot  be  enough  admired,  has 
[in  Theatro  Tabidorurn ,  p.  98.  &  99*  J  °bferved,  that  during  the 
firfl  Quadratures  of  the  Moon,  or  when  it  begins  to  arch  rtfelf 
into  Horns,  and  more  efpecially  on  the  Nights  preceding  the 
New  Moon,  thofe  Difeafes  which  arife  from  a  faline  Matter, 
are  exafperated  :  For  the  fame  Reafon,  Aches,  Itches,  and  all 
the  various  Species  of  exanthematous  Eruptions,  do,  on  thefe 
Occafions,  exert  their  highefl  Rage,  to  the  no  fmall  Uneafinefs 
of  the  Patients  3  whereas  in  the  lafl  Quadratures  of  the  Moon, 
and  when  it  is  become  quite  full.  Water  and  Humours  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  Body,  as  is  plainly  proved  from  thofe  Dif¬ 
eafes  which  arife  from  a  vitiated  Serum.  For  this  Reafon  Co- 
ryzas.  Lethargies,  Aflhn?as,  Paines,  Cachexies,  and  all  Dif¬ 
eafes  arifing  from  a  corrupted  State  oi  the  Lymph,  rage  more 
at  thefe  Seafons  than  at  others. 

Galen  [in  Lib.  3.  Prorrhet.]  has  written  beautifully  on  the 
Influence  the  Moon  has  on  the  human  Body  3  and  how  much 
terr  ell  rial  Bodies  are  fubjedl  to  its  Impreffions,  is  too  much  felt 
by  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  Arthritic  or  Venereal  Defluxions  3 
for,  according  as  the  Moon  bears  an  Afpedt  to  temperate  or 
intemperate  Planets,  it  accordingly  procures  Days  of  Eafe  and 
Reft,  or  the  Reverie,  to  fuch  Patients.  Its  monthly  Motion 
not  only  produces  fenfible  Alterations  in  the  human  Body,  but 
its  diurnal  Courfe  has  alfo  a  manifefl  Influence  upon  it.  This 
Fadl  has  been  obferved  by  many,  but  is  by  none  more  diflinctly 
talked  of,  than  Carolus  Pifo,  in  thefe  Words  [Hijl.  Natural. 
Lib.  1.  p.  24.]  :  “  The  State  of  the  Sick  plainly  proves,  that 
“  Difeafes  are  heightened,  and  Pains  increafed,  in  thofe  fix 
“  Hours,  during  which  the  1  ide  flows  3  and  that  the  Sym- 
cc  ptoms  are  again  remitted  in  the  fix  Hours,  during  which  the 
Flood  ebbs.  This  Fail  holds  in  chronical  as  well  as  acute 
Diforders  3  but  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as  draw  their  Ori¬ 
gins  from  Defluxions,  and  too  great  a  Fulnefs  of  the  Veffels. 
It  is  alfo  known,  that  when  high  Tides,  and  Swells  of  the 
Sea,  happen  about  the  Full  Moon,  fome  People  are  valetu¬ 
dinary  3  and  that  mofl  People  die  during  the  Ebb  of  the 
Tide.  ”  This  judicious  Author  afferts,  that  thefe  Phaeno- 
mena,  in  a  great  meafure,  depend  upon  the  powerful  Influence 
of  the  Stars,  and  the  occult  Qualities  of  the  Sea  and  Heavens. 

I  need  not  here  mention  the  furprifing  Influences  of  the 
Moon,  on  the  Fruitfulnefs,  Incteafe,  and  Decreafe  of  Plants, 
fince  the  Experience  of  Botanifls  and  Hufbandmen  places 
that  Truth  in  a  Light  too  flrong  not  to  be  perceived.  How¬ 
ever,  among  other  Inflances  concurring  to  prove  this  Point, 
it  is  obferved,  that  after  the  New  Moon  Trees  are  tranfplant- 
ed  with  the  greatefl  Profpedl  of  their  proving  fruitful.  Upon 
this  Occafion  I  muff  alfo  take  Notice  of  this  Difference,  that 
Trees  grafted  when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Full,  bear  Fruit  fooner 
than  others  3  but  their  Fruit  is  lefs,  and  more  flony.  Thofe 
Trees,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  planted  about  the  New 
Moon,  bear  later  3  but  make  amends  for  this  by  the  Beauty  and 
Quantity  of  their  Fruit. 

All  Plants,  which  are  valued  for  their  Flowers,  are  mod  pro¬ 
perly  committed  to  the  Earth,  when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Full  3 
thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  Roots  we  intend  for  Service, 
are  mofl  feafonably  planted  during  the  Decreafe  of  the  Moon. 
Wood  alfo  cut  at  the  Full  Moon,  rots  fooner,  and  is  lefs  pro¬ 
per  for  building,  than  that  which  is  cut  whilft  it  decreafes. 
This  is  confirmed  by  repeated  Experience,  and  is  taken  Notice 
of  by  Macrobius  in  thefe  Words:  [Saturn.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  ult.]  : 
“  Wood  cut  either  when  the  Moon  is  already  in  the  Full,  or 
tc  when  it  is  increafing,  is  entirely  improper  for  building,  iince 
it  fs  foftened  by  the  too  great  Quantity  of  Juice  in  it  ;  and 
Farmers  take  care  to  reap  when  the  Moon  is  on  the  Decreafe, 
that  by  that  means  their  Corn  may  prove  dry.  ”  "1  be  fame 
Author,  in  the  above-cited  Part,  affirms,  that  Flefh  carried 
in  the  Night-time,  whilft  the  New  Moon  fhines,  become* 
putrid  and  rotten,  fooner  than  other  Flefh.  He  there  inquires 
at  Length  into  the  Caufe  of  this  Phenomenon,  and  a  cri  e> 
it  to  the  moifl  and  humid  Nature  of  the  Moon. 

Without  faying  any  thing  more  on  the  Influences  o  t  e 
Moon,  I  now  proceed  to  coniider  thofe  Powers  an  irtues 
which  both  antient  and  modern  Aflronomers  ha\  e  o  er\e  t  le 
other  Planets  to  have  upon  the  human  Body,  e  ^  w  en 
in  a  weak  and  fickly  State.  And  firfl,  Errand  Saturn  are 
thought  to  produce  none  of  the  mofl  benign  E  ec  S3  or " 
either  in  Conjunction  with  each  other,  or  with  any  of  the  reft 

of  the  Planets,  they  have  in  all  Ages  been  believe  to 
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various  Difeafes,  and  Commotions  of  the  Blood  and  Humours. 
‘fupiter  and  Venus ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  thought  to  be  more 
bem ^n  Planets  ;  and  many  Authors  have  affirm’d,  that  during 
their  Conjunction  the  Body  acquires  new  Strength,  and  Dif- 
eafes  are  brought  to  terminate  happily.  Mercury ,  again,  has 
always  been  thought  a  Planet  of  an  indifferent  Nature,  and 
to  affume  the  Qualities  of  the  Planet  with  which  he  happens  to 
be  in  Conjunction.  That  this  Planet  is  principally  inftrumeutal 
in  promoting  the  Difeafes  which  arife  from  Serum,  has  with 
very  good  Reafon  been  believed. 

But  more  particularly,  they  believed  certain  Conjunctions  to 
be  either  benign  or  malignant ;  thus  they  rightly  enough  ima- 
crined,  that  the  mutual  AipeCt  of  Sol  and  Jupiter  was  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  Cure  of  chronical  Difeafes,  fuch  as  the  Hypochon¬ 
driac  Diforder  and  Scurvy.  Befides,  under  this  AfpeCt  they 
recommended  VcnefeCtion,  the  Ufe  of  Purgatives,  and  other 
Medicines.  The  AfpeCts  alfo  of  Jupiter  and  Venus ,  Sol  and 
Mercury ,  as  alfo  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury ,  are  faid  to  be  falu- 
tary  to  phthifical  and  heCt.ic  Patients,  as  alfo  to  fuch  as  labour 
under  burning  and  inflammatory  Fevers ;  favourable  Crifes  are 
alfo  faid  to  happen  under  this  laft-mentioned  AfpeCt.  The 
AfpeCts  of  Mars  and  Mercury ,  on  the  other  hand,  as  alfo  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  are  bad,  fince  they  not  only  excite  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  Spittings  of  Blood,  and  burning  Fevers,  but  alfo  portend 
the  worft  under  thefe  Diforders. 

The  AfpeCt  of  Sol  and  Mercury  is  favourable  to  thofe  Dif¬ 
orders  which  arife  from  Phlegm  and  Serum.  But  the  Con¬ 
junction  of  Mars  and  Sol  is  thought  to  excite  Commotions  in 
the  yellow  Bile,  and  by  that  means  to  bring  on  Inflammations 
of  the  Stomach,  bauces,  and  Brain.  When  Mars  is  in  AfpeCt 
with  Mercury ,  then  People  are  difpofed  to  the  Gout,  and  to 
Pains,  efpecially  fuch  as  arife  trom  Phlegm,  and  a  too  great 
Abundance  of  Humours.  The  AfpeCt  of  Mars  and  Saturn  is 
faid  to  be  prejudicial  to  choleric  and  melancholic  People  ;  it 
alfo  excites  Cardialgias,  Cephalalgias,  Phreniies,  and  provokes 
the  Mind  to  Wrath,  and  throws  it  into  preternatural  Commo¬ 
tions.  The  Conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Venus  portends  Danger 
to  Women  big  with  Child.  It  alfo  excites  Coughs,  Coryzas, 
Gouts,  Head-achs,  Palfies,  and  is  thought  to  be  in  a  particular 
manner  hurtful  to  Children.  The  AfpeCts  of  Venus  and  Mars 
are  inaufpicious  to  Women  big  with  Child,  and  fuch  as  are  in 
Labour  ;  and  are  for  that  Reafon  principally  to  be  dreaded  by 
them. 

The  AfpeCts  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter ,  as  alfo  of  Saturn  and 
Mars ,  are  the  inaufpicious  Forerunners  of  terrible  Calamities 
to  Mortals  ;  for  acute  epidemical,  and  even  contagious  Difor¬ 
ders,  follow  the  Conjunctions  of  thefe  Planets.  The  baleful 
EfteCts  of  the  AfpeCts  of  thefe  Stars  are  fufficiently  fhewn  from 
the  violent  Fevers,  which  after  them  have  often  raged  with 
implacable  Fury  almoft  over  all  Europe.  Matth.  Zeifius ,  in 
Or  at.  de  Cauf.  &  Period.  Pejiil.  Morb.  has  fhewn,  from  many 
Obfervations,  that  the  AfpeCts  of  thefe  Planets  generally  threaten 
us  with  an  imminent  Danger  of  a  Plague.  Thus  he  fays,  that 
in  the  Year  1127.  a  Plague  raged  with  fuch  irrefiftible  Violence, 
that  the  World  was  like  to  have  been  unpeopled  by  it,  and  that 
the  Aftronomers  affigned  the  Conjunction  of  Saturn  with  Ju¬ 
piter ,  as  its  principal  Caule.  Boccace ,  and  Guido  de  Cauliaco , 
have,  in  their  Writings,  informed  us,  that  the  AfpeCt  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Saturn ,  and  Marsy  was  the  Caufe  of  the  Plague  which 
raged  in  the  Year  1348.  And  Marfdius  Ficinus,  the  greateft 
Philofopher  of  his  Age,  affigns  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  the  Conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Mars ,  as  the  Caufe 
of  that  which  raged  in  the  Year  1478.  Thus  alfo  the  learned 
Cafpar  Bartholine ,  Profefl'or  at  Tubingen  in  Gertnany ,  from  the 
Conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Mars ,  in  the  Year  1628.  after  a 
hot  Autumn,  and  mild  Winter,  in  a  public  Oration  there  de¬ 
livered,  predicted  the  Plague,  which  for  fome  enfuing  Years 
raged  almoft  over  all  Europe.  Thus  alfo  D.  Paulus  de  Sorbadt, 
Phyfician  to  the  Emperor,  accurately  predicted  the  Plague  at 
Vienna ,  from  a  Conjunction  of  the  fame  Planets.  To  thefe 
we  may  add,  what  Daniel  Sennertus ,  Lib.  3.  Part.  2.  Sett.  2. 
Cap.  7.  has  obferved,  concerning  the  Epidemic  Dyfentery  which 
happened  in  his  own  Time,  in  the  Years  1624.  and  1637. 
Confequence  of  the  fame  Polition  of  thefe  Stars. 

How  much  almoft  all  the  Antients  aferibed  to  the  Moon,  and 
the  various  Pofitions  of  the  Planets,  with  regard  to  critical 
Days,  is  every-where  to  be  difeovered  in  their  Works.  Nor 
is  it  entirely  without  R.eafon,  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
feem  to  deferve  fome  Animadverfion  even  on  this  Head,  that  thev 
aferibe  fo  much,  and  truft  fo  far,  to  the  Moon,  in  conftituting 
critical  Days,  exclufively  of  the  State  of  the  Diftemper,  and 
Condition  of  the  peccant  Matter  ;  for,  befides  what  has  been 
already  faid  upon  the  Head,  ’tis  agreed  upon  by  the  Literati , 
that  her  AfpeCts  with  the  reft  of  the  Planets  are  of  the  utmoft 
Importance.  To  tiffs  Purpofe,  I  Ihall  now  quote  a  memorable 
Paflage  of  Eichjladius ,  concerning  critical  Days,  Lib.  2.  Eph.  1 1. 
“  If,  fays  he,  the  Moon,  in  the  Beginning  of  an  acute  Di- 
“  ftemper,  Ihould  happen  to  have  no  AipeCt  with  the  other 
“  Planets,  but  ihould  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Difeafe  come 
“  within  the  Influence  of  fome  baleful  Planet,  either  by  Con- 


“  junction,  Oppofition,  or  Quartile  AfpeCt;  or  if,  in  the 
“  Beginning  of  the  Difeafe,  (he  ihould  be  expofed  to  the  In- 
“  fluence  of  malignant  Planets,  and,  in  its  future  Courfe, 
“  alfo  come  into  malignant  AfpeCts,  you  Ihall  then  fee  deep 
“  7  ragedies  aCted,  dangerous  Perturbations  and  Commotions 
“  excited  in  the  Body,  and  very  often  Crifes.,  which  prove 
“  mortal.  We  are  not  therefore,  fays  the  learned  Afirono- 
“  mer  Mabius ,  in  EpiJl.  Injl.  Med ,  Lib.  3.  p.  3.  Cap.  8.  only 
“  to  conlider  the  Moon,  but  alfo  the  f  orce  and  Virtues  of 
“  the  other  Planets,  whofe  Influences  ilie  ihall  happen  to  re- 
“  ceive.”  » 

As  to  the  Method  and  Form  of  PraCtice,  and  the  proper 
Seafons  of  exhibiting  Medicines,  the  Antients  alfo  carefully 
confulted  the  Stars ;  for  that  Purgatives,  or  Venefedions,  uied 
raihly,  and  without  abfolute  Neceffity,  for  the  moil  part,  pro¬ 
duce  bad  Confequences  at  the  Solftices  and  Equinoxes,  the 
Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  or  upon  the  adual  Prefence  or 
Approach  of  a  baleful  Planet,  for  Inftance,  of  Saturn  with 
Mars ,  and  their  Conjunction  with  the  Moon  at  the  Rour  in 
which  thefe  are  ufed,  is  not  only  found  from  Experience,  but 
fully  demonftrated  by  that  fkilful  Phyfician  Frederic  HoJJman 
fenior.  Hippocrates ,  in  the  Paflage  above  quoted,  ^abfo  I  utely 
difeards  the  Ufe  of  Medicines  about  the  Summer  Selftices. 
Every  Surgeon  may  obferve  a  FaCt,  concerning  which  Lev. 
Lemmus  has  given  a  Caution,  which  is,  that  Wounds  inflided 
during  the  Conjunctions  or  Oppofitions  of  the  Luminaries,  are 
more  difficultly  and  flowly  cured  than  Wounds  received  at  other 
times.  In  all  ftrumous  Cafes,  Medicines  exhibited  during  the 
Decreafe  of  the  Moon  are  more  efficacious,  than  if  ufed  at 
other  times.  Patients  who  are  afflicted  with  Epilepffes,  or  la¬ 
bour  under  Diforders  of  the  Nerves  or  Head,  ought  at  every 
Change  of  the  Moon  to  ufe  nervous,  cephalic,  and  epileptic 
Medicines,  from  which  they  will  find  no  fmall  Relief.  In 
Cafes  where  the  Inteftines  are  racked  with  Worms,  the  Ufe  of 
Anthelminthics  is  moft  fuccefsfully  preferibed  in  the  Decreafe 
of  the  Moon.  At  that  Time  alfo  Blood  is  moft  advantageoufly 
taken  away  ;  and  this  PraCtice  is  univerfally  and  religioufly  cb- 
ferved  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Switzerland ,  who  are  uncommonly 
fond  of  this  Operation.  The  Phyfician,  who  endeavours  to 
promote  the  fupprefied  Menfes,  will  fi'nd  his  Intentions  moft 
effectually  anfwered  by  preferibing  the  Ufe  of  Emmenagogues 
about  the  New  and  Full  Moons.  Three  or  four  fmall  bulbous 
Roots  of  Garlick  are  fuccefsfully  taken  by  thofe  who  labour 
under  the  Stone,  every  Week,  on  the  Days  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Four  Quadratures  of  the  Moon.  See  Frid.  Hoff- 
man.'Clav.  Pharmaceut.  Scbroed.  p.  406.  In  like  manner,  when, 
large  Evacuations  by  Stool  are  intended,  the  Defign  is  beft  and 
moft  fafely  carried  on  three  or  four  Days  after  or  before  the  Full 
Moon. 

Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  Sentiments  of  fome 
of  the  moft  learned  of  the  antient  Phyficians,  with  regard  to 
the  Influence  of  the  Stars  on  the  human  Body,  it  now  remains, 
that  I  give  my  own  Opinion  in  this  Point.  And,  to  be  as 
brief  as  poffible,  I  declare  at  once,  that  I  am  for  keeping  a  due 
and  proper  Medhon ;  I  neither  attribute  too  much  to  the  Stars, 
nor  abfolutely  deny  their  Influence  and  Operations,  but  am  for 
making  a  due  and  juft  Diftindion  between  rational  and  well- 
founded  Aftronomy,  and  that  which  is  fuperftitious,  fabulous, 
and  empirical.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied,  that  upon  this 
Head  fome  of  the  Antients  have  advanced  things,  which  are 
not  only  fuperftitious  and  fabulous,  but,  which  is  worfe,  diredly 
repugnant  to  Reafon,  and  inconliftent  with  a  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  for  who,  that  is  not  forfaken  of  his  Reafon,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  his  Senfes,  can  approve  of  their  running  to  fo  into¬ 
lerable  a  Length  of  Madnefs,  as  to  determine  the  Morals,  the 
Fortunes,  the  Difeafes,  and  Deaths  of  Men,  from  them? 
Who,  on  the  other  hand,  can  help  lamenting,  that  the  Part 
of  Aftronomy,  which  relates  to  Meteors,  Ihould  have  been 
hitherto  fo  little  cultivated,  as,  in  a  manner,  to  remain  imper- 
fed,  dubious,  and  even  deftitute  of  a  due  and  proper  Founda¬ 
tion  ?  And,  upon  this  Occaffon,  I  cannot  help  contemning  the 
want  of  Accuracy  in  our  Almanacks,  which  boldly  predid  cer¬ 
tain  States  of  the  Weather  ;  but  the  Events  rarely  agree  with 
the  Predidions.  By  this  unlucky  Circumftance,  feveral,  not 
only  of  the  modern  Phyficians,  but  Philofophers,  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  run  into  the  oppofite  Extreme,  and  utterly  deny  every 
the  leaft  Degree  of  Influence  or  Virtue  to  belong  to  any  of 
the  Stars,  or  heavenly  Bodies,  except  the  Sun.  As  an  Argu¬ 
ment  for  their  Opinion,  they  advance  the  immenfe  Diftance  at 
which  they  are  removed  from  us.  But  certainly  this  Diftance 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  cut  off  and  deftroy  their  Influence  upon 
our  Globe  ;  for,  if  it  does  not  hinder  the  Influx  of  the  Light 
upon  our  Eyes,  it  cannot,  a  fortiori ,  prevent  its  Adion  upon 
our  Atmofphere,  flnee  it  is  interpofed  between  us  and  them. 
Befides,  Who  can  be  fo  miferably  hoodwinked,  as  not  plainly 
to  perceive  and  confefs,  that  the  wonderfully  regular  Motions 
of  thefe  Planets,  their  regular  Progreffions,  and  ftated  Con- 
jundions,  were  by  Heaven,  whofe  Defigns  are  always  vaft  in 
themfelves,  and  beneficent  to  Mortals,  intended  to  anfwer 
fome  noble  and  important  Purpofes  r  Nor  indeed  can  the^  fo 
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furprifing  Variety  of  Weather  and  Seafons  be  eafily  accounted 
for  upon  any  other  Hypothefis  than  the  different  Operations  and 
Influences  of  the  Stars,  in  Confequence  of  their  various  Situa¬ 
tions  and  Pofitions^  The  Effe&s,  ’tis  true,  of  the  Sun,  are 
fo  evidently  felt,  that  the  Man  muff  be  fomewhat  more  than 
Sceptic,  who  can  deny  them  ;  but  yet  its  Influences  are  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  account  for  fo  furprifing  a  Diverfity  of  Sea¬ 
fons  ;  for  we  frequently  find  one  Winter  mild  and  gentle,  an¬ 
other  exceflively  cold  and  inclement  ;  one  Autumn  dry,  an¬ 
other  rainy  ;  one  Summer  the  Ground  is  refrelhed  with  frequent 
gentle  Showers,  and  in  another  it  is  parched  with  continual 
fcorching  Heat.  The  Winds  alfo  do  not  always  retain  the  fame 
Qualities,  nor  blow  from  the  fame  Quarter  ;  but  alter  both, 
accordingly  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  Stars.  Thofe  which 
blow  from  the  North,  are  ordinarily  accompanied  with  a 
piercing  Cold  ;  yet,  which  is  furprifing,  they  fometimes  lay 
afide  their  Inclemency,  and  are  obferved  for  a  confiderable  time 
to  blow'  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner.  And  Eafterly  Winds, 
which  generally  bring  Rains,  are  fometimes  alfo  attended  with 
clear  and  ferene  Weather. 

But  this  Influence  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  is  placed  beyond 
the  Reach  of  Uncertainty  or  Doubt,  when  we  confider,  that 
the  State  of  the  Air  is  very  much  altered  under  the  AfpeCt  of 
two  Planets.  Though  indeed  we  cannot  prediCI  and  determine 
this  Change  in  the  State  of  the  Air  with  that  Accuracy  and 
ExaCtnefs  we  could  wifh,  yet  we  juftly  aflert  the  FaCt,  fince 
Experience  adds  her  facred  and  uncontroulable  Sanction  to  it. 

I  cannot,  on  this  Occafion,  forbear  commending  the  Induftry 
which  Mr.  Cook,  an  Englifman ,  and  Mr.  Sc  blitters,  have 
ufed  in  this  Affair,  who,  after  long  and  accurate  Obfervation, 
at  laft  found  every  particular  Change  of  the  Air  to  be  produced 
by  the  Situation  of  the  Planets.  I  rnyfelf,  for  ten  Years,  care¬ 
fully  made  meteorological  and  barometrical  Ephemerides  ;  and 
every  Day  frequently  obferved  the  Weather,  the  Changes  of 
the  Winds,  and  the  Height  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer. 
During  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Obfervations,  I  can,  without  tranf- 
greffing  the  Bounds  of  Truth,  affirm,  that  the  AfpeCts  of  the 
Planets,  efpecially  the  fuperior  ones  Saturn  and  Jupiter ,  as  alfo 
©f  Mars ,  whether  with  each  other,  or  with  other  Planets,  are 
invariably  follow7ed  with  certain  and  unavoidable  Commotions 
of  the  Air,  efpecially  if  feveral  of  thefe  AfpeCts  Ihould  happen 
at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

There  is  no  Occafion  for  proving  by  a  long  Train  of  Argu¬ 
ments  and  Obfervations,  that  Changes  of  the  Weather  happen 
about  the  Quadratures  of  the  Moon,  fince  that  Fail  is  well 
enough  known  to  the  meaneft  and  moft  ignorant  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  People.  But  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  our  Globe  is, 
in  my  Opinion,  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
of  the  Sea,  a  Phenomenon  alcribed  to  the  Changes  of  the 
Moon  by  the  concurring  Suffrage  of  all  who  know  any  thing 
of  true  Philofophy. 

There  is,  then,  an  Influx  of  the  Stars  upon  our  Earth,  and 
that  too  fo  fenfible  and  manifeft,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  by 
any  one,  who  allows  himfelf  to  obferve  the  Alterations  pro¬ 
duced  in  Vegetables  and  Animals,  by  the  Pofitions  and  Phafes 
of  the  Moon.  And  I  could  heartily  wifh,  that  this  Branch  of 
Learning  were  more  carefully  cultivated  and  improved  by  a 
fufficient  Number  of  Obfervations  made  in  different  Places  at 
one  and  the  fame  time,  left,  for  want  of  thefe,  the  Good  to 
be  expected  from  Refearches  of  this  Nature  Ihould  be  ftifled 
in  its  Infancy.  This  may  be  beft  prevented  by  a  fufficient  Num¬ 
ber  of  accurate  Obfervations  made  in  different  Places  at  one 
arid  the  fame  time,  not  only  on  the  State  of  the  Weather  and 
Air,  but  alfo  on  the  Winds,  the  Height  of  the  Mercury  in  the 
Barometer,  and  the  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  the  Thermo¬ 
meter.  For  this  End,  our  new-invented  Thermometer  is  well 
Calculated,  by  which,  though  but  one  Machine,  we  not  only 
difeover  the  leaft  Changes  of  Heat  and  Cold,  but  alfo  the  pre- 
cife  Proportion  in  which  they  are  in  the  Air,  without  any  In¬ 
fluence  from  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  which  is  not  the  Cafe 
with  other  unfealed  Thermometers. 

If,  then,  the  Stars  have  an  Influence  on  our  Earth,  as  they 
undoubtedly  have,  it  will  be  no  difficult  Talk  to  fhew,  that  our 
Bodies  muff  be  fubjected  to  very  confiderable  Changes  and  Al¬ 
terations  in  Confequence  of  fuch  an  Influence  ;  for  he  muff  be 
utterly  ignorant  both  of  Phyfic  and  Philofophy,  who  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Force  and  Action  of  the  Air  upon  our  Bodies. 
The  Air  is  of  all  the  other  Elements  moft  neceffary  to  us  ;  by 
its  means,  Refpiration,  in  which  Life  immediately  confifts,  is  per¬ 
formed.  By  it  the  Anima  Materialise  as  it  is  called,  is  nourifh- 
ed  and  fupported ;  and  by  it  that  divine  and  heavenly  Part  of 
our  Compofition,  called  the  i Soul,  is  kept  united  with  our  Bo¬ 
dies.  The  Air  ailing  by  its  Elafticity  on  our  Bodies,  and  their 
Humours,  is  defervedly  celebrated  as  the  productive  Caufe  of 
the  Motidn  of  the  Fibres  Motrices  of  the  feveral  Mufcles. 
The  Air  conveys  a  due  Strength  and  Tone  to  the  Solids,  which 
maintain  and  carry  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  The  Air 
by  its  Weight  and  Prefliire  preferves  the  feveral  Humours  of 
our  Bodies  in  a  due  /Equilibrium ,  left,  being  expanded  by  their 
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too  quick  and  intenfe  Motions,  they  Ihould  interrupt  the  ne¬ 
ceflary  Syjlole ,  or  Contra&ion  of  the  Veflels.  In  fine,  a 
Change  of  the  Air  is  by  Hippocrates  [Lib.  de  Flat.]  affirmed 
to  be  the  Caufe  of  the  moft  terrible  Diftempers.  Witnefs  Epi¬ 
demical  Difeafes,  by  which  fuch  a  Number  of  Mortals  are  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  other  World,  and  which  arife  from  no  other  Caufe, 
than  the  Malignity  of  the  Air  ;  for  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  cceteris  paribus,  bears  a  direct  Proportion  to  the  State  of 
the  Air ;  and  Health  bears  a  direCt  Proportion  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood.  A  ferene  and  temperate  Air  contributes  to 
carry  on  the  animal  Functions  with  Eafe  and  Tranquillity,  and 
renders  the  Body  found  and  vigorous.  A  grofs  and  denle  Air 
on  the  other  hand,  renders  it  weak  and  languid,  by  injuring 
the  Excretions  :  Hence,  the  Tone  of  the  Fibres  being  impaired^ 
the  due  Motion  and  Circulation  of  the  Blood  is  difordered  and 
difturbed. 

For  this  Reafon  the  great  Hippocrates ,  every-where  in  his 
Writings,  infills  upon  the  Air  and  its  Properties.  And,  which 
is  ftill  more,  from  a  diligent  Obfervation  of  the  preceding  Sea- 
fon,  he  fo  accurately  predicts  the  Conftitution  of  the  enfuing 
Year,  and  the  Difeafes  that  will  rage  during  it,  that  his  Pre¬ 
dictions  feem  to  carry  fomething  of  a  divine  and  infallible  Na¬ 
ture  in  them.  His  incomparable  Book  de  Aere ,  Locis,  &  Aqua, 
as  alfo  that  de  Flatibus ,  are  well  worth  the  Perufal  of  thofe  who 
want  Satisfaction  on  this  Head ;  fince  his  Induftry,  and  extenfive 
Skill,  of  which  he  has  given  numberlefs  other  Proofs,  no-where 
appear  more  confpicuoufly,  than  in  thefe  Performances ;  for 
he  was  the  firft  who  raifed  this  DoCtrine,  as  it  were,  from  a 
State  of  Non-exiftence,  and  exalted  it  to  a  Branch  of  Phyfic, 
which  is  not  only  curious  in  itfelf,  but  beneficial  to  Mankind. 
And  it  were  to  bewilhed,  that  more  had  trod  in  his  Steps,  and 
ufed  their  higheft  Care  and  Induftry  to  enrich  this  Branch  of 
Learning  with  a  fufficient  Store  of  accurate  and  well-made 
Obfervations.  The  Words  of  this  divine  Author,  in  his  Book 
de  Humoribus,  contain  an  Obfervation  of  fuch  Importance  to 
Phyfic  and  Mankind,  that  they  richly  deferve  to  be  written  in 
Characters  of  Gold.  Such  as  the  Weather  and  Seafons  are , 
fuch  will  the  Difeafes  and  Conjlitutions  arifmg  from  them  be.  If 
the  Weather  is  feafonable  and  natural,  Difeafes  .which  readily 
arrive  at  a  Crifis  are  produc’d.  And  the  Difeafes  peculiar  to 
particular  Seafons  are  fubjeCt  to  Alterations  from  the  Variety 
of  thefe  Seafons. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  every  one  muft  plainly  perceive, 
that  fince  the  Situations  and  Pofitions  of  the  Stars  induce 
Changes  and  Alterations  on  our  Atmofphere,  they  muft  of 
confequence  affeCt  our  Bodies  with  various  Changes.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  but  they  aCt  on  our  Minds,  and  varioufly  aff’eCt 
the  Genius  and  Difpolitions  of  Men  ;  for  every  judicious  and 
fkilful  Phyfician  is  well  apprifed,  that  the  Temperament  and 
Motion  of  the  Blood  give  a  particular  Turn  to  the  Mind,  the 
Morals,  and  the  Genius.  But  that  the  Soundnefs  of  the  Body 
depends  upon  the  Air,  which  is  influenc’d  and  aCted  upon  by 
the  Stars,  is  a  Point  already  fo  clear  and  undeniable,  that  it 
Hands  in  need  of  no  Proof.  And,  indeed,  I  am  inclin’d  to 
think,  that  the  Antients  were  by  this  induced,  not  only  to  aferibe 
to  the  Stars  an  Influence  over  theBody  and  the  Mind,  but  alfo 
from  them  fuperftitioufly  to  predict  the  Fates  of  Men,  and 
the  lucky  and  unlucky  Events  of  Things.  In  this  they  were 
wrong,  and  their  Error  is  juftly  cenlurable  as  fuperftitious  and 
trifling. 

But  though,  by  reafon  of  our  limited  and  Ihallow  Capaci¬ 
ties,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  real  and  aCtual  Manner  in  which 
this  Influx  is  performed,  yet  this  Circumftance  ought  not  to 
Ihake  and  invalidate  a  Fact,  to  which  Experience  gives  her  daily 
Suffrage  ;  for  how  many  Phenomena  are  there,  both  in  Me¬ 
dicine  and  Natural  Philofophy,  for  which  we  cannot  account, 
but  which,  at  the  fame  time,  leave  no  room  in  our  Minds  for 
Doubt,  Scepticifm,  and  Uncertainty  ?  Befides,  ’tis  a  Maxim 
in  Philofophy  as  juft  as  ’tis  old.  That  from  cur  Ignorance  of 
the  Modus,  or,  as  the  Greeks  exprefs  it,  from  the  to  JUo Tt, 
or  Manner  of  Exijlence ,  to  the  to  oti,  or  real  Exijlence,  there 
arifes  no  jujl  Conclufion.  But  it  feems  worth  while  to  make 
at  leaft  an  Attempt  to  remove  this  Doubt.  The  Manner,  then, 
in  which  this  Influx  is  made,  feems  to  be  by  Rarefathonr 
Comprejfton ,  and  Direction  of  Motion  in  this  or  that  Line. 

Thus  Saturn  feems  to  aCt  upon  our  Bodies,  and  the  At¬ 
mofphere,  by  compreffing  the  Air,  and  giving  its  Parts  a  recti¬ 
linear  Direction  in  their  Motion,  by  which  means  Cold  and 
Winds  are  produced.  Sol  and  Mars,  if  we  may  indulge 
Conjecture  in  a  Point  fo  little  fubjeCted  to  our  Senfes,  produce 
a  vertical  and  inteftine  Motion  in  the  Particles  of  the  Air,  the 
natural  Confequence  of  which  is  Heat.  But  Venus  and  the 
Moon,  by  rendering  the  Air  lighter,  lay  a  Foundation  for  Store 
of  Vapours  being  raifed,  and  are  therefore  found  to  occafion. 
rainy  Weather.  The  Moon  at  her  Quadratures  rarefies  the 
Air  too  much.  Hence  our  Bodies  and  Juices  become  turgid, 
and  our  Tranfpiration  is  too  great.  At  New  Moon  again, 
or  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  the  State  of  the  Air  is  comprefled, 
a  Circumftance  which  excites  various  Diforders. 
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The  molt  noble  of  all  the  Planets,  and  that  which  moft  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Support  of  the  Body,  is  the  Sun,  whofe  Efficacy 
in  the  Prefcrvation  of  Health  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  the  An- 
tients  aferibed  a  Power  of  curing  Difcafes  to  it  j  becaufe  they 
obferved,  that  the  gentle  and  tempfcrate  Heat  of  the  Sun  had  a 
Tendency  to  remove  and  carry  off  all  Diftempers  ;  for  Apollo, 
the  God  who  prefides  over  Phyfic,  is  the  fame  as  the  Sun.  For 
this  Rcafon  he  was,  according  to  Macrobius ,  ftyled  Sofpitalis 
ac  Medicus  Deus,  The  God  who  procures  the  Safety ,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  Health  of  Mankind  \  and  had  alfoDivine  Worfhip  paid 
it  by  the  Heathens  on  this  Account. 

The  Conjunction  of  Sol  with  Jupiter ,  of  Jupiter  with  Venus , 
as  alfo  the  Afpect  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury ,  are  particularly 
beneficial  in  removing  thofe  Diforders  which  arife  from  Spafms, 
and  fpalinodic  ConftriCtions  of  the  Fibres.  For  this  Reafon 
they  are  propitious  Planets  to  hypochondriac,  hyfterical,  phthi- 
fical,  and  inflammatory  Diforders  ;  for,  by  rendering  the  At- 
mofphere  light,  they  relax  the  Tone  of  the  Fibres,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  Tranfpiration  of  the  impure  and  recrementitious 
Sordes  lodg’d  in  the  Body.  For  this  very  Reafon  alfo,  under 
the  Conjunction  of  Sol  and  Jupiter ,  all  Attempts  to  reftore  and 
preferve  Health,  whether  by  VenefeCtion,  Purgatives,  or  other 
Remedies,  are  moft  proper. 

The  AfpeCt  of  Sol  and  Mercury  is  of  Service  to  phlegmatic 
Diforders,  and  fuch  as  draw  their  Origins  from  Serum.  The 
fame  Eft'eCt  is  alfo  produced  bv  the  AfpeCt  of  Sol  and  Mars , 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prejudicial  and  hurtful  to  the  Cho¬ 
leric,  whillt  it  too  much  increafes  the  inteftine  Motion  of  the 
Blood,  and  by  that  means  produces  bilious  and  hot  Difeafes, 
efpecially  Haemorrhages.  Tire  Conjunction  of  Mars  and  Mer¬ 
cury  produces  almoft  the  fame  EfFeCts. 

The  AfpeCt  of  Venus  and  Saturn ,  by  compreffing  the  Air, 
renders  the  Fibres  tenfe,  blocks  up  the  Pores,  and  prepares  and 
difpofes  the  Body  to  Spafms,  Rheumatifms,  Fevers,  Coughs, 
Coryzas,  and  Abortions.  The  AfpeCt  of  Mars  and  Saturn , 
by  throwing  the  Blood  into  internal  Commotions,  and  ob- 
ftruCting  external  Perfpiration,  difpofes  to  Anger,  and  excites 
"unbridled  Paffions.  The  fame  AfpeCt  promotes  the  Difeafes 
anting  from  Bile,  and  for  that  very  Reafon  ufes  to  pave  an 
eafy  Road  to  PutrefaCtion  and  the  Plague.  The  long-conti¬ 
nued  AfpeCt  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  by  rendering  the  Atmo- 
fphere  lighter  than  it  ought  to  be,  difpofes  to  Ulcers,  putrid 
Difeafes,  Worms,  Aphtha,  and  catarrhous  Fevers.  The 
AlpeCt  alfo  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  produces  a  Train  of  fatal 
and  melancholy  EfFeCts  ;  for  the  AfpeCt  of  Jupiter  rarefies  the 
Humours,  whereas  that  of  Saturn ,  by  an  external  PrelFure 
upon  the  Body,  hinders  Perfpiration. 

I  have  already  faid,  that,  during  the  Increafe  of  the  Moon, 
Tumors  were  inlarged  ;  and  this  hjjppens  for  no  other  Reafon 
than  this,  that  the  Moon,  not  only  by  her  RarefaCtion,  but 
her  Humidity,  relaxes  the  Tone  of  the  folid  Parts:  Hence  Per¬ 
fpiration  is  interrupted,  and  an  Accumulation  of  Humours, 
Blood,  and  Serum,  enfues.  But,  upon  the  Decreafe  of  the 
Moon,  the  Perfpiration  acquires  new  Force  and  Strength,  by 
Which  means  the  Tone  and  Elafticity  of  the  Fibres  are  reffored 
.and  augmented.  For  this  Reafon  People  at  this  Seafon  receive 
the  moft  confiderable  Advantage  from  the  Ufe  of  Medicines  ; 
for  then  Evacuations  of  all  Kinds,  and  VenefeCtion,  that  great 
Prefervative,  are  mere  proper,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  Con- 
ftitution  than  at  other  Times. 

That  we  ought  to  abftain  from  the  stronger  Purgatives 
during  the  Soljlices ,  is  evident  from  this,  that,  during  the 
Summer  Solftice,  the  Strength  is  dejeCted,  and  the  Spirits 
languid,  in  confequence  of  the  violent  Heat.  The  Winter 
Solftice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  accompany’d  with  the 
greateft  Imbecillity,  and  Nature  is  then  at  her  loweft  Ebb. 
Since  alfo  the  Equinoxes,  in  confequence  of  their  Humidity, 
relax  the  Fibres,  they  muft  of  courfe  retain  within  the  Body 
the  Humours,  whole  Expulfion  and  Elimination  are  attempt¬ 
ed.  For  this  very  Reafon,  if  about  the  Equinoxes  the  more 
Draftic  Purgatives  are  ufed,  it  readily  happens,  that  the  Humours, 
being  by  their  Violence  forcibly  driven  to  particular  Parts,  ex¬ 
cite  dangerous  and  fatal  Stagnations  ;  for  which  Reafon  the 
Phyfician  is  at  thefe  Seafons  to  be  particularly  careful  never 
to  preferibe  thefe  ftrong  Purgatives,  but  rather  make  Choice  of 
the  mild  and  gently  operating  Laxatives.  In  the  Decreafe  of 
the  Moon,  fuch  Medicines  as  are  defigned  againft  Worms  and 
Tumors,  are  moft  properly  ufed  ;  becaufe  at  that  Time  Nature 
being  in  her  moft  flourifhing  State,  increafes  their  Operations, 
and  proves  an  excellent  Affiftant  to  them  ;  and  the  more  pow¬ 
erfully  Medicines  are  affifted  by  the  concurring  Forces  of  Na¬ 
ture,  the  more  fpeedy  and  fuccefsful  their  Operations  will  be, 
and  vice  verfa. 

But  it  is  above  all  things  to  be  remember’d,  that  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Stars  is  to  be  rank’d  among  thofe  Caufes  of  Dif¬ 
eafes  only,  which  affeCt  our  Bodies,  whether  in  a  found  or 
valetudinary  State,  in  a  remote  and  fi^ondary  manner  ;  for 
the  Stars  only  difpofe  to  particular  Diforders,  and  particular 
States  of  the  Body  and  Fibres;  but  they  are  not  the  proximate 
and  immediate  Caufes  producing  the  Diforders  themfelves. 
Vol,  I. 
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The  Maxim  of  the  Antients  relating  to  this  Particular  is  very 
juft,  when  they  fay,  that  the  Stars  indeed  inclin'd ,  but  could 
not  nccejfitate.  In  order  to  produce  a  necefiary  EfteCt,  a  proxi¬ 
mate  and  immediate  Caufe  is  neceflarily  requir’d ;  but,  in  order 
to  produce  any  EfteCt,  many  remote  Caufes  muft  concur.  It 
muft  alfo  be  remember’d,  that  the  Stars  ad  upon  our  Bodies 
not  fecundum  tnodum  adivitatis ,  or  merely  by  their  own  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Energy  ;  but  fecundum  modurn  Receptivitatis ,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  State  and  Difpofition  of  the  Objeds  on  which 
they  ad.  This  Obfervation  is  on  this  Occafion  fo  much  the 
more  carefully  to  be  adverted  to,  as  it  ought  to  be  fixed  and 
riveted  in  the  Mind,  with  regard  to  all  morbific  Caufes  what- 
foevor,  the  Efteds  of  Difeafes,  and  the  Operations  of  Medi¬ 
cines.  For  this  Reafon  we  obferve,  that  all  Bodies  are  not 
affeded  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  Stars,  but  the  fame  EffeCt 
which  proves  beneficial  to  one,  fometimes  proves  hurtful,  and 
injurious  to  another.  Laftly,  ’tis  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Influences  of  the  Stars  are  moft:  confpicuous  and  percepti¬ 
ble  in  valetudinary  and  infirm  Conftitutions  ;  for  thefe,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  their  lax  and  fpongy  Habit  of  Body,  and  the  too 
languid  Motion  of  their  Blood,  are  in  a  particular  manner 
expos’d  to  the  baleful  Influences  they  dift'ufe,  whereas  thofe  of 
a  more  hardy  and  athetic  Make,  are  not  eafily  injur’d  by 
them. 

In  the  laft  Place,  this  is  to  be  duly  remember  d,  and  care¬ 
fully  adverted  to,  That ,  in  Cafes  of  urgent  Necessity, 
neither  the  Poftion  of  the  Stars ,  nor  the  State  of  the  Atmofphere , 
are  to  be  regarded  ;  for  no.  Phyfician  ought  to  recede  from 
what  he  thinks  a  rational  Pradice  in  acute  Difeafes,  becaufe 
the  Afpedsand  Pofitions  of  the  Stars  are  bad,  according  to 
the  Advice  of  that  fkilful  Phyfician  Levinus  Lemnius. 

Thus  in  a  Quinfey,  Pleurify,  and  Inflammations,  we  are  to 
difregard  the  Stars,  but  have  immediate  recourfe  to  Vene- 
fedion  :  For  as  the  fkilful  Pilot,  on  the  Profped  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  Tempeft,  lofes  no  Time,  but  ftruggles  for  Life  and 
Safety  againft  Wind  and  Tide,  till,  by  a  prudent  Management 
of  his  Sails  and  Oars,  he  has  brought  his  Ship  to  a  fecure  Sta¬ 
tion,  where  fhe  may  be  fhelter’d  from  the  Violence  of  the 
raging  Winds  and  Billows ;  juft  fo  the  fkilful  Phyfician,  negleCt- 
ing  the  Stars,  and  their  Influence,  has  recourfe,  as  foon  as  ppf- 
fible,  to  fuch  Medicines  as  remove  the  Violence  of  the  Diftem- 
per,  and  place  the  Patient  beyond  its  Reach.  Hoffman. 

ASTRUM,  dceyv.  The  fame  as  arwp,  a  Star! 

Ajlrum ,  with  the  Chymifts,  fignifies  that  Virtue  and  Power 
which  accrue  to  Things  from  their  Preparation  :  Thus  the  Af- 
trum  of  Sulphur  is  its  Kindling,  by  which  it  is  changed  into  a 
moft  excellent  Oil ;  and  the  Ajtrum  of  Salt  is  its  Refolution 
intoWater  or  Oil,  by  which,  in  like  manner,  it  acquires  greater 
Strength.  The  Ajlrum  of  Mercury  is  its  Sublimation,  by  which 
it  acquires  a  wonderful  Force  and  Power,  of  more  Extent  and 
Subtilty  than  it  was  endu’d  with  by  Nature.  It  is  otherwife 
called  Alcol ,  Quinta  Effentia ,  Extradum ,  Sperma ,  &c.  Ru-  ’ 
land.  JohnJlon.  There  is  alfo  the  Ajlrum  Solis  vel  Auri ,  Luna , 
&c.  Ajlrum  ex  Igne  is  burning  like  Fire,  and  making  a  vehe¬ 
ment  lmpreffion.  Did.  Paracelficum. . 

Ajlrum  is  alfo  a  Name  given  to  certain- Medicines,  as  Tro¬ 
ches,  or  thofe  in  the  Figure  of  little  round  Cakes,  imprefs’d 
with  an  Afterifk.  Hence  we  read  in  Galen ,  Lib.  8.  de  C.  M. 
S.  L.  Cap.  3.  and  in  other  Places,  of  the  invincible,  fomnife- 
rous,  anodyne  Ajler.  And  with  fome  Chymifts  a  Remedy- 
bears  that  Name,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  lmpreffion, 
as  its  extraordinary,  and,  I  may  fay,  Ajlral  Virtues  ;  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  Ajlrum  of  Serpents. 

ASTUR,  in  Aldrovand.  Ornithol.  is  the  fame  as  Accipr- 

TER. 

ASUB.  The  Galaxy.  Ruland.  Johnfon. 

ASULCI.  Lapis  Lazuli.  Iidem. 

ASUOLI.  Ink,  Soot.  Iidem. 

ASYMPHOROS,  d<rvy.<pof&,  from  <*Neg.  and  trvypo^J,  a 
Calamity,  Misfortune  ;  not  detrimental  or  dangerous.  Thus, 
Lib.  I.  d'teL iTiu*  x)  dm  tpnyyonif  x}  dtruyfc pi 

yetiyoyjas,  “  after  a  fliort  Inflammation,  which  was  no  way 
“  dangerous,  they  grow  mad.  ” 

ASYMPHYTON,  dHytpvrvy,  from<*Neg.  and  auyq>i]&t 
concrete,  coalefcent,  in  Ilippoc.  Lib.  tried  fignifies 

whatever  is  disjoin’d  by  Nature,  and  not  continuous.  • 

AYSMPTOTON,  dovydldjo v,  from  a  N eg.  and  cvywfcS}®--, 
of  evy7r'i7sju,  to  fubfide,  to  be  comprefled,  or  contracted.  Un- 
comprefled,  uncontraCted.  ’Aar y.7z}u}or,  in  Hippoc.  Lib.  tried 
"Xyydv,  denotes  what  is  not  contracted  or  comprefled  thro’  Dry- 
nefs.  In  Gal.L.i.ad Glauc.  douy.7tjcJl&>  n  trdiaa.  <iv  <rdydl&  , 
“  the  whole  Habit  of  the  Body  keeps  up  without  finking,  ” 
was  before  exprefl'ed  by  xfi  0  rii  <rcoyff&  oy>t&  avyor'iniMKiv, 
“  not,  was  the  Bulk  of  the  Body  funk  or  contracted.  ”  Thus 
evyrijutns,  Lib.  ‘tried  xyyuv,  fignifies  a  Sinking  or  Contraction 
of  the  outward  Limits  of  the  Body  ;  and  Aph.  3.  Lib.  1. 
^vy.7i)u<nio  are  called  Hivdcns,  Evacuations,  importing  fuch 
Comprefiions  to  be  the  fubfiding  of  the  Veftels  upon  Eva¬ 
cuation. 

8  Q,  ASY* 
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asynethes,  ettruvi i0«f,  from  a  Neg.  and  ffvvnQuf,  cufto- 
»nary  ;  uncuftomcd.  Hippoc.  Lib.  i.  Aph.  49,  50. 

AT  AC,  Talc,  or  Nitre.  Rulancl.  John [on. 

ATACTOS,  drciKia j,  from  a  Neg.  and  raf/f,  Order. 
Diforderly,  irregularly.  An  Adverb  often  ufed  by  Hippocrates , 
in  Conjunction  with  TezorhAvnyAvac,  “  after  a  wandering  man- 
“  ner.  ”  Thus,  for  Inftance,  Lib.  1.  Ep.  p'tyza 1  q  tsaoiv 
o.tak]cos  )y  Ts-zwAAViiyivcos  zyzvov\o,  “  all  had  Shiverings  in  a 
“  vague  and  irregular  manner.  ” 

AT  A  MARAM,  H.  M.  Pomifera  Indica ,  Fruflu  conoide 
fquamofo  viridi.  The  fame  as  Abate  de  Panucho  Rec- 
chi,  which  fee. 

ATANOR.  A  Pot  perforated.  Ruland.  Johnfon. 

ATARACTOPCESIA,  at  a@k]  aw  onm  a,  from  a  Negat. 
^a@.k7os,  troubled,  and  moizu,  to  do.  The  performing  an 
ACtion  with  an  undifturbed  and  intrepid  Mind,  becoming  a 
Phyfician.  Hippoc »  aezed  iv^ny. 

ATAXIA,  ataxia,  from  a  Neg.  and  Tafis,  Order.  Irre¬ 
gularity.  In  a  fpecial  Senfe  it  fignifies  the  Diforderlinefs  and 
Irregularity  in  Crifes  and  Paroxyfms  of  Fevers,  Hippoc.  Lib.  1. 
G  3*  A  Pulfe  is  faid  to  be  utak]^,  irregular,  when  it 
obferves  no  Order  in  the  Time  or  Tone  of  the  Strokes  ;  and 
an  erratic  Fever  is  called  at*h}&,  or  atvw&9  which  keep£  no 
certain  Character  or  Order  in  its  Periods. 

ATAXMIR.  An  Arabic  Word  in  Albucajis ,  fignifying  the 
Method  of  treating  an  Eye  when  preternatural  Hairs  grow 
under  the  natural  ones  on  the  Eyelids,  and  incommode  the 
Eye.  Cafellus. 

ATEBRAS,  uncus  aquinus ,  that  is,  a  Subliming  Veffel. 
Ridandus. 

ATECHNIA,  ATiyjDi,  from  a  Negative,  and  Tzyyn,  an 
Art.  Want  of  Art.  ,  T«7 0  jS  zyuy'z  tptiy.i  a]z^vinv  hvou,  owv 
(Alz  bpQbvhn  yM,  yfli  *k  hpSbr  “  I  aflert  that  to  be  void  of 
“  Art,  in  which  there  is  nothing  right,  and  nothing  wrong.” 
Hippoc.  TTitl  Tiyunc. 

*  ATENES,  aTzns,  fix’d,  immoveable,  rigid.  Thus  atzvzs 

oyy.A  is  a  fix’d  and  immoveable  Eye,  a  rigid  AfpeCt.  Galen, 
Comm.  3.  in  Prorrhet.  explains  it  by  bold,  vehement, 

a  fierce  and  wild  AfpeCt,  which  portends  a  Phrenfy.  ’AJzvzas 
cAhAywxoiv  b^Ahyoi,  “  the  Eyes  are  fix’d,  and  fhine,”  which 
is  a  Sign  of  a  Delirium.  Ajivi£ov]A  byyujA,  Eyes  fix’d,  intent, 
looking  earneftly.  Lib.  5.  7.  Epid. 

ATER  SUCCUS,  or  Atra  Bilis,  are  fometimes  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  Black  Bile ,  Melancholy.  See  Bilis,  and  Melan¬ 
cholia. 

ATERAMNA,  ctTzgsyvct,  in  the  following  Paflage  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Lib.  de  Aere ,  Locis ,  &  Aquis ,  At  a  ta  MAI  a  by]  a 
ck\vi@  tz  x)  ATi@cy.VA,  id,  4-vX&’  is  expounded  by  Galen  in  his 
Exegefs,  by  rd  J\u7xd\zpyA^A  “  difficult  of  Con- 

“  codion,  and  hard  in  which  Senfe  the  Place  quoted  will 
be  render’d,  «  becaufe  the  Waters  are  hard,  and  difficult  of 
“  Concodion,  and  cold.”  The  fame  Author,  Com.  4.  in 
Lib.  6.  Epid .  writes,  that  fome  of  the  Antients  call’d  bad 
Waters  ATi@iy.VA,  and  ATz@cy.ovA.  And  in  another  Place, 
Comm,  eodem ,  he  tells  us,  that  Rain-water  was  better  than 
what  fell  with  Hurricanes,  which  could  neither  be  digefted  nor 
alter’d,  but  was  like  the  Water  of  fome  Fountains  which  the 
Antients  call’d  ATz@.yvu<En.  Thefe  Words  import  as  much  as 
untameable,  indigejiible. 

,X]'z@yvot  Kot Mai,  Lib.  de  Aere,  Locis ,  &  Aquis,  are  hard, 
dry,  ftubborn  Bellies,  not  lubricous  or  mollify ’d,  and  oppofed 
to  iu@clTi@i,  “  fuch  as  are  mdre  fluid,  or  loofe.  ’ Alz@cy.von , 
in  the  fame  Treatife,  is  expounded,  by  Erotian ,  J'wry.ilAAhl]- 
'lotf,  difficult  of  Alteration.”  ‘  A]z@.yvin  there  alfo  fignifies 
Crudity,  and  Difficulty  of  Concodion  ;  but  when  transferr’d  to 
the  Mind,  it  denotes  an  untradable  Nature,  a  refradory  Dif- 
pofition,  and  rough  and  unciviliz’d  Manners,  incapable  of  being 
polilh’d  or  foften’d.  Hippoc.  cv  WA@yyzh.icui'  Tif  a  w@s 
Aioc,  hS'iMpi<ry-iv<&  wl@)f  nflpeutH  with  «  ATZ@Ly.vi «;  “  The  true 
“  Phyfician  will  undoubtedly  perform  his  Office  with  Honour 

and  Confcience,  rather  than  by  hard  and  rough  Treat- 
«  ment.” 

ATERES,  ATuptic,  from  ath,  Lofs,  Mifchief.  Noxious, 
detrimental.  Hippocr.  Lib.  de  Aere ,  Locis ,  Cf  Aquis  :  F.i  yzvjo/, 
rro]a,yoi  yiv  yn  ti iut av,  ta  q  M a] a  xpii vcua  tz  TATiy.A  wivoizv, 
oy  oJ'uS'za,  AVAyxn  ta  toiavta  th{  yAT@c  a’rnpza  Xivai  oy 
cortovoc  “  But  if  there  be  no  Rivers,  and  they  drink  of  ftink- 

*  *  ,nS  ant^  Hagnating  Springs,  fuch  Waters  muft  of  neceffity 

“  be  pernicious  to  the  Belly  and  Spleen.” 

ATHANASIA,  from  a  Negative,  and  Sava]&,  Death 
(Immortality).  An  Antidote  which  Galen  deferibes  in  the 
eighth  Book  of  his  Topics,  as  a  Medicine  for  Infirmities  of  the 
Liver,  the  Gravel,  and  the  Yellow  Jaundice.  It  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared  ; 

Take  of  Saffron,  two  Drams ;  Cinnamon,  one  Dram  ; 
Spikenard,  two  Drams  j  Caffia,  Myrrh,  Juncus  odoratus, 
of  each  one  Dram  .Make  them  into  an  Eleduary  with 
Honey.  Taken  to  the  Quantity  ot  a  Grecian  Bean,  it 
provokes  Sweat  plentifully. 


ath 

There  is  another  Antidote  of  this  Name,  which  Paulas  Lib. 
7.  aferibes  to  Oribafius,  which  takes  in  all  the  Ingredients  of 
the  former,  but  varies  the  Proportions,  with  an  Addition  of 
Opium  ;  which,  he  fays,  is  a  Lenitive  of  Pain,  and  proper  for 
the  Pleurify,  and  would  have  it  fupply  the  Place  of  Philonium. 

'ASavagia  fignifies  alfo  the  Colly  rium  aLaxtov,  deferib’d  by  Ae- 
tius ,  Lib.  7.  Tnei  AA  aJ'Iiktuv  ^  kzvkuv  JtoAM/eiW,  that  is  of 
white  and  mild  Collyriums.  Gorraus. 

Athanafia  is  alfo  a  Name  given  to  many  Compofitions  in 
fome  foreign  Difpenfatories,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Augujlan. 

Athanafia ,  according  to  Blancard,  is  a  Name  for*TANA- 
cetum,  which  fee. 

ATHANATOS,  according  to  the  laft-named  Author  is 
the  Lychnis  Coronaria,  which  fee. 

ATHANOR.  This  is,  b y  L emery,  deriv’d  from  Tannaron 
an  Arabic  W ord,  which  fignifies  a  Furnace.  3 

It  is  a  fort  of  Furnace,  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
keep  up  an  equal  and  gentle  Heat  for  any  Length  of  Time  by 
only  fupplying  it  every  twenty-four,  or  fometimes  every  forty- 
eight  Hours,  with  a  proper  Quantity  of  Coals.  It  is  very  ufe- 
ful  in  Operations  where  a  long-continued  gentle  Heat  is  re¬ 
quired. 

ATHARA.  SeeATHERA. 

ATH  ARES,  A$Af>ri(,  from  a  Negative,  and  p0«p*>,  to  cor- 
corrupt.  Uncorrupted.  This  is  an  Epithet  fometimes  apply’d 
to  a  Virgin  ;  and  fometimes  to  Iron,  with  regard  to  its  Hard- 
nefs,  Incorruptibility,  or  Invincibility. 

ATHELXIS,  aHzk^is,  from  dtizhyoyaut,  to  fuck,  or  drain 
by  Milking.  Sudtion,  or  that  Attraction  which  is  perform’d  by 
fucking  or  milking.  The  Verb  cidzAyoyAt  is  ufed  by  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Tried  and  adzfii'/f,  in  the  Treatife  weed  Apbpav 

but  the  beft  Copies,  as  Foeftus  fays,  for  read 

which  he  himfelf  approves,  and  renders  Sanatio,  a  Cure. 

ATHENA,  a OiivA,  is  a  Plaifter  commended  by  Afclepiades , 
and  deferib’d  by  Oribafius,  Aetius ,  and  Paulas.  It  is  thus 
made  : 

Take  of  Cadmia,  twenty  Drams  ;  of  burnt  Brafs,  Bark  of 
Pomgranate,  Galls,  long  and  round  Birthwort,  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  Squama  TEris,  round  and  feiffile  Alum,  Orris, 
Mify,  Chalcanthum,  Chalcitis,  Verdegrife,  Aloes, 
Myrrh,  Frankincenfe,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Galbanum,  each 
thirty  Drams  ;  of  Wax,  Pitch,  each  one  hundred,  or,  as 
others,  two  hundred  Drams ;  of  Colophony,  four  hun¬ 
dred  Drams  j  of  Oil,  fix  Ounces. 

This  is  Oribafius’ s  Receipt ;  but  Afclepiades  preferibes 

Twelve  Drams  of  Aloe^  as  many  of  Myrrh,  and  fixteen 
Drams  of  Gum  Ammoniac  :  Pound  the  dry  Ingredients 
for  feveral  Days  together  in  the  Summer’s  Sun  ;  then  melt 
thofe  which  are  liquifiable,  and  incorporate  them  with  the 
others. 

It  is  very  effectual  in  Wounds  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  and 
is  reckon’d  by  Paulus  among  the  \yyo\A  <peLp yAXA,  Remedies 
fpread  upon  Lint  or  Linen,  and  thus  introduced  into  Wounds 
or  Ulcers. 

ATHEN7EUS. 

Athenaus  was  the  firft  Founder  of  the  Pneumatic  SeCt,  and  a 
Native  of  At t alia.  There  were  feveral  Towns  of  this  Name; 
but  it  is  molt  likely,  that  the  Attalia  which  gave  Birth  to  this 
Phyfician  was  a  City  of  Cilicia,  becaufe  CaAius  Aurelianus 
[Acutor.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  1.]  mentions  one  Athenceus  of  Far  jus, 
who  is  probably  the  fame  ;  for  T arfus  being  alfo  a  City  of  the 
Province  of  Cilicia ,  Ccelius  might  have,  very  probably,  put  the 
one  for  the  other. 

This  Phyfician  appear’d  after  Fhemifon ,  as  we  may  gather 
from  a  Paflage  of  Galen,  where  he  fays,  that  one  Magnus,  a 
l  ollower  of  Athenaus ,  had  compofed  a  Book,  intituled.  Things 
difeover  d fince  the  Time  of  Themifon.  ’Tis  very  probable,  that 
Magnus  compofed  this  Book  with  no  other  View  than  to  give 
an  Account  of  the  Innovations  his  Mafter  had  made  in  Phyfic, 

I  he  Silence  of  Celfus  and  Pliny ,  with  regard  to  Athenceus ,  are 
alfo  a  Proof,  that  he  did  not  live,  or  at  leaft  was  not  known,  in 
their  Days ;  fince  ’tis  probable,  that,  having  mention’d  other 
Innovators  in  Phyfic,  they  would  not  have  forgotten  him.  It  is 
indeed  poffible,  that  Athenceus  might  not  have  made  his  Appear¬ 
ance  in  the  World  in  the  Time  of  Celfus ,  who  lived  under  Au- 
gu/lus  and  Tiberius  :  But  as  for  Pliny,  if  we  confider,  firft,  that 
there  were  about  fifty  Years  between  him  and  Archigcnes,  the 
former  having  written  under  die  Emperors  Hero  and  Ft fpafan , 
and  the  latter,  at  the  fartheft,  under  Adrian  ;  and  fecondly, 
that  Archigencs  was  the  Difciple  of  Agathinus,  who  again  was 
the  Difoiple  of  Athenceus  ;  we  {hail  find,  that  this  laft  muft  have 
lived  at  leaft  fifty  Years  after  Archigencs,  and  confequently  muft 
have  been  contemporary  with  Pliny.  If  this  Reprefentation  is 
j  uft,  as  we  may  fuppofe  Pliny  to  be  a  little  older  than  Athenceus , 
and  to  write  before  him,  we  have  no  Realon  to  be  lurprifed, 

that  Athenceus  is  not  mention’d  bv  him. 

"  ;  A* 
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As  for  the  Philofophical  Opinions  of  Athenaus,  he  did  not 
believe,  [Galen.  Intro  duff .  feu  Mcdicus ,  Cap.  9.]  that  the 
Fire,  the  Air,  the  Water,  and  the  Earth,  were  true  Elements  y 
for  he  only  gave  the  Name  of  Elements  to  the  primary  Quali¬ 
ties  of  thefe  Bodies,  that  is,  to  Heat,  Cold,  Humidity,  and 
Drynefs }  the  two  former  of  which  were,  according  to  him, 
efficient,  and  the  two  latter  material  Caufes.  Athenaus  added 
a  fifth  Element,  which  he  call’d  Spirit :  He  imagin’d,  that  this 
Spirit  penetrated  all  Bodies,  and  preferved  them  in  their  natural 
State.  This  Sentiment  he  borrow’d  from  the  Stoics  ;  and  ’twas 
probablv  this  which  induced  Galen  to  call  Chryfippus  the  Stoick , 
the  Father  of  the  Pneumatic  Sect. 

This  Opinion  is  alfo  hinted  at  by  Virgil ,  [ /Eneidos ,  Lib.  6.1 
in  thefe  W ords : 

Principio  Caelum,  ac  Terras ,  Campofq-,  liquentes, 

Lucentemq ;  Globum  Luna ,  Titaniaq ,  ajlra, 

Spiritus  intus  alit :  totamq ;  infufa  per  Artus 
Mens  agitat  Molem ,  &  magno  fe  corpore  mifeet. 

Athenaus,  applying  this  Syftem  to  Phyfic,  would  have  all  Dif- 
eafes  to  proceed  from  the  Spirit  fuffering ,  or  receiving  the  firft 
Aflault,  touts  irp*rto'>rtt.Qovl&,  that  is,  ant iv [xd]<&  [Galen.  In- 
trodutt.  Cap.  9.].  But  as  the  Works  of  this  Phyfician  have  not 
reach’d  us,  we  know  not  particularly  what  he  meant  by  this 
Spirit ,  nor  what  he  underftood  by  its  fuffering  :  Only  from  his 
Definition  of  the  Pulfe  we  may  conclude,  that  he  believed  the 
Spirit  to  be  a  Subfiance  capable  of  Dilatation  and  Contraction. 
“  The  Pulfe,  faid  he,  is  no  more  than  a  Motion  produced  by 
**  the  natural  and  involuntary  Dilatation  of  the  Spirit  con- 
“  tain’d  in  the  Arteries  and  Heart ;  which  Spirit,  moving  of 
“  its  own  Accord,  moves  at  the  fame  time  the  Heart  arid  Ar- 
<c  teries.” 

This  is  all  we  know  concerning  the  Sentiments  of  Athenaus , 
except  fome  things  relating  to  Anatomy,  in  which  he  follow’d 
Arijiotle.  Galen  [de  Different.  Pulf  Lib.  4.  Cap.  4.]  obferves, 
that  none  of  the  Phyficians  of  thefe  Days  had  written  fo  univer- 
fally  on  Phyfic  as  Athenaus ;  but  of  all  he  wrote  we  have 
nothing  remaining,  except  two  or  three  Chapters  in  the  Col¬ 
lections  of  Oribafius ,  from  which  we  learn  nothing  that  can 
explain  this  Opinion  relating  to  the  Spirit,  much  lefs  any  thing 
that  can  difeover  its  Ufe  with  regard  to  the  Practice  of  Phy¬ 
fic. 

ATHENATORIUM,  a  thick  Glafs  Cover,  which  is  in  the 
Theatrum  Chymicum ,  Vol.  3.  p.  33.  directed  to  be  luted  to  a 
Cucurbit,  when  the  Alembic  is  taken  off,  in  a  particular  Pro- 
Cefs  there  deferib’d. 

;  ATHENIONIS  CATAPOTIUM.  The  Name  of  a  Pill 
in  Celfus,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  25.  which  is  recommended  againft  a 
Cough.  It  coniifts  of  Myrrh,  Pepper,  Caftor,  and  Opium. 

ATHENIPPON.  The  Name  of  a  Collyrium,  deferib’d  by 
Scribonius  Largus ,  26.  which  is  alfo  call’d  Diafmyrnes ,  faid  to 
be  ufeful  in  fome  Difiempers  of  the  Eyes. 

ATHENIPPON  PANCHRESTON,  dSmonrw  viyxp*- 
?cv,  a  Collyrium  in  Galen,  Lib.  7.  Kara,  tot*?,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Scribonius  Largus ;  whence  it  appears,  that 
the  Name  Athenippon  was  common  to  many  Collyria. 

ATHER,  «0»p,  as  Galen  fays,  fignifies,  in  Hippocrates , 
both  the  prickly  Part  or  Beard  of  Barley,  as  in  Lib.  2.  de  Mor¬ 
ris,  and  alfo  the  Top  of  that  Part  in  the  Point  of  an  Arrow, 
which  is  called  the  oruycov,  Beard,  as  in  Lib.  5.  <rfyf  koriIvi[u.iai\ 
ATHERA,  dQri&r.,  or  Athara,  as  it  is  read  in  Pliny,  Lib. 

[22.  Cap.  25.  fignifies  a  thin  fort  of  Pulticula,  or  Pap,  fit  to  be 
fupp’d  :  It  is  made  of  Wheat,  or  Zea,  ground  and  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  Flour,  and  is  proper  for  Infants.  Diof cor  ides.  Lib. 

2.  C.  1 1 4.  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  forbile  Liquor,  made  of  very 
fine  Flour  of  Zea,  and  may  be  ufed  by  way  of  Cataplafm.  The 
Term  is  received  among  the  Greeks ,  tho’  Pliny  fays  it  has  an 
Egyptian  Original.  Gorraus. 

ATHERINA,  a  fmall  Fifh  mention’d  by  Aldrovandus, 
which  is  very  full  of  Bones,  but  otherwife  very  good  Food,  as 
being  eafy  of  Digeftion,  and  fupplyirig  good  Juices. 

'  ATHEROMA,  dd-ipay.z,  is  a  colourlefs  Tumor,  void  of 
Pain,  containing,  in  a  membraneous  Coat,  Matter  like  Pap, 
Called  d§i)Q/>,  intermix’d  fometimes  with  hard  and  ftony  Cor- 
pufcles,  and'  others’  like  the  Scrapings  of  Sulphur,  and  now- 
and-then  like  chew’d  Bones  of  Chickens.  Leonidas  writes,  that 
he  fometimes  met  with  things  like  Hairs  inclofed  within  a  very 
grofs  Humour  ;  and  Philoxenus,  that’  he  found  Animals  lodged 
hi  the  Humour,  which  were  like  Gnats  or  fmall  Flies. 

^  An  u&tpu/xa,  then,  is  oblong,  imminent,  hard,  not  eafily 
imprefs’d  by  the  Fingers,  nor,  after  Impreffion,  hafty  to  reftore 
itfelf ;  which  Marks  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Meliceris,  which 
is  more  round,  low,  wide,  foft,  and  eafily  gives  Way  to  the 
Touch,  and  as  foon  returns.  Gorraus.  See  Tumor. 

ATHLETICUS,  aSto'] txii  ef/r,  Athletica  Habitudo ,  an 
Athletic  Habit  of  Body  ;  fo  the  Antients  call’d  that  State  of 
Body  which  was  full,  flefhy,  and  robuft ;  for  fuch  was  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Athleta,  or  Wreftlers.  They  were  not  of  this 
Conftitution  by  Nature,  but  acquir’d  it  by  the  clofeft  Applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Gymnafiic  Art.  Their  principal  View  in  this  Study 
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was  to  take  fuch  Care  of  their  Bodies,  as  that  they  might  be 
well  fortify’d  with  much  and  folidFlefh,  and  have  theirVeins 
full  of  the  beft  and  moft  fibrous  Blood.  Nor  did  they  only  aim 
at  Strength,  but  Bulk  and  Ponderofity,  the  better  to  overbear 
and  foil  their  Adverfary.  For  this  End,  it  was  necefiary  to  ufe 
much  Food  and  Exercife:  The  firft  was  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as 
not  eafily  to  be  diflolved  and  dilfipated,  fuch  as  Beef,  Pork, 
Bread,  and  Cheefe  ;  and  what,  fays  Galen,  is  extoll’d  by  all, 
the  fineft  Wheat-flour,  with  Cheefe-cakes,  and  other  Dainties 
made  thereof,  which  he,  in  his  fifth  Book  of  the  Prefervation 
of  Health,  mentions  as  provided  for  Wreftlers,  to  increafe  their 
Strength  and  Vigour.  Their  Bread  was  anciently,  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Name,  call’d  Coliphium,  dirbri  kuAh  z)  <£/,  from  Firmnefs 
oj  Limbs.  I  hey  obferved  no  Time  or  Order  in  Eating  or 
Drinking,  that  they  might  the  better  be  enabled  to  bear  all 
Changes.  1.  They  indulged  themfelves  in  Sleep  and  Gluttony, 
and  roll’d  in  the  Duft  and  Dirt :  As  to. all  honeft  and  necefiary 
Offices  of  Life,  they  were  quite  indifpofed  and  ufelels.  They 
Jttfro,  by  fuch  Methods,  had  acquir’d  this  Habit  of  Body,  were 
^ftounted  excellent  Athletae,  Wreftlers,  and  the  Habit  itfelf  was 
;*11  d  d.Q\yiTiKn  an  Athletic  Habit.  But  it  grew  to  a  Cuftom 
in  time  to  call  every  corpulent  and  robuft  State  of  Body  by  this 
Name,  tho’  not  procur’d  by  the  Athletic  Art.  Hence,  in 
Plautus,  pugilice,  pancratice ,  Cf  athletice  valere,  is  put  for 
optime  Ufrmifftme  ;  and  in  Celfus ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  6.  an  Athle¬ 
tic  Diet  is  put  for  a  ftrong  one,  and  fuch  as  is  accommodated 
to  repair  the  bodily  Forces,  as  Budaus  has  obferved  in  his  Notes 
on  the  PandeEl.  But  this  Athletic  Habit  is  cenfur’d  by  Hippo- 
crates  as  preternatural,  and  not  fo  good  as  a  healthful  one  ; 
for  it  is  in  continual  Danger  from  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Veflels. 
Therefore  it  ought  to  be  accounted  neutral  rather  than  health¬ 
ful,  becaufe  of  the  imminent  Danger  that  attends  it,  except  it 
be  foon  folved  by  a  KiViayfdu,  an  Evacuation,  or  Emptying  of 
the  Veflels.  On  other  Accounts,  as  Galen  writes.  Comment,  iff 
Aphor .3.  Lib.  1.  it  is  faultlefs,  becaufe  Athleta  abound  with 
good  Humours,  and  are  in  full  Strength  of  Body ;  and,  in  his 
Book  de  Atra  Bile,  he  owns  their  Blood  to  be  very  good.  Gor¬ 
raus.  See  Gymnastica. 

ATHLIPTOS,  from  a  Negative,  and  SVifiu, 

to  prefs.  Uncomprefs’d.  f/r/ioAij,  as  Galen  fays,  is 

an  Expreffion  ufed  by  fome  to  fignify  the  Approach  of  a  fe- 
verilh  Paroxyfm  without  Compreffions.  This  kind  of  Fever, 
he  fays,  at  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Fit,  immediately  raifes  the 
Pulfe  in  Greatnefs  and  Swiftnefs,  and  does  not  make  its  Ap¬ 
proaches,  as  is  ufual- with  other  Sorts,  by  Shakings  and  Shiver- 
ings,  a  Coldnefs  of  the  extreme  Parts,  or  outward  Superficies, 
with  a  Vellication,  Gravation,  or  Compreffion  of  the  Stomach, 
and  a  fmall  flow  Pulfe  ;  for  one  or  more  of  thefe  Symptoms 
attend  the  Accefs  of  a  Paroxyfm,  and  foon  after  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeds  a  Vomiting,  which  is  a  plain  Indication  of  a  Conflux  of 
vicious  Humours  to  the  Stomach ;  and  the  Blood,  retiring  from 
the  whole  Superficies  inward  to  the  Vifcera,  muft  occafion 
Compreffions,  Obftrudtions,  and  Diftenfions  of  the  principal 
Arteries.  A  Fever  that  does  not  make  its  Attack  on  the  Patient 
by  any  of  thefe  Methods,  is  faid  to  make  an  dd-Aiorj<^  eicrlioAh, 

“  an  Attack  without  Compreffions.”  Galen,  de  Prafag.  ex 
Pulf.  Book  3.  Chap.  7. 

ATHONOR.  The  fame  as  Athanor. 

ATHORECTOS,  dd-dpi/]^,  not  drunk.  Sober. 
ATHRIX,  dSeit,  from  a  Negative,  and  a  Hair. 

Smooth,  without  Hair. 

ATHROESMA,  a^es^l^  from  aS(foe,  colle&ed  toge¬ 
ther.  This  is  a  Term  in  frequent  Ufe  among  the  Phyficians  of 
the  Empiric  Se£l.  It  fignifies  the  entire  Colle&ion  of  all  their 
Obfervations.  ... 

ATHROOS,  an  Adjective,  or  Athroon,  dd-&ov,  an 

Adverb,  in  Medicinal  Authors,  imports  copious,  accumulated, 
or  fudden,  and  is  the  Reverfe  to  by  degrees.  It  is  apply ’d  to 
the  Secretions.  Nutrition,  and  other  things. 

ATHYMIA,  from  a  Negative,  and  -hvy.bs,  Courage.  Pufil- 
lanimity.  In  Medicinal  Authors  it  ufually  fignifies  that  De- 
je&ednefs,  Defpondency,  and  Defpair,  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  Courfe  of  Diftempers,  efpecially  in  fome  Conftitutions. 
ATINCAR,  or  Atinkar,  Borax.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 
ATITARA,  the  Brajilian  Name  for  the  Palma  humilis  fpi- 
nofa.  Raii  Hifl.  Plant. 

ATLAS.  The  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  mark’d  Fig.  9. 
in  Table  8.  is  call’d  Atlas,  becaufe  it  fupports  the  H§ad,  as 
Atlas  did  the  Globe  of  theUniverfe,  according  to  the  antient 
Fable.  It  has  neither  Body,  nor  fpinal  Apophyfis.  The  Hole 
or  Opening  in  it  is  much  larger  than  in  the  reft.  It  looks 
like  an  irregular  bony  Ring,  fill’d  all  round  with  Eminences  and 
Cavities.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  Arches  ;  the  anterior,  or 
largeft ;  and  pofterior,  or  fmalleft. 

The  anterior  Arch  is  form’d  by  two  thick  lateral  Portions, 
and  a  fmall  curve  middle  Part,  which,  with  the  other,  makes  a’ 
Notch  in  the  anterior  Part  of  the  great  Cavitv  of  the  Vertebra. 
The  lateral  Portions  may  be  look’d  upon  as  a  Body  in  two  Parts, 
without  which  the  firft  Vertebra  would  have-been  too  weak  to 
fuftain  the  Articulations. 
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In  the  Middle  of  the  convex  Side  of  the  pofterior  Arch,  is  a 
Tubercle,  a  little  pointed,  larger  than  the  anterior  Tubercle, 
and  mark’d  with  Mufcular  Impreflions  on  each  Side,  and  on 
the  upper  and  lower  Edge.  This  I  ubercle  feems  to  be  in  the 
Place  of  the  fpinal  Apophyfis. 

The  tranfverfe  Apophyfes  of  the  firft  Vertebra  arife  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Breadth  of  the  lateral  Portions,  being  per¬ 
forated  perpendicularly  at  their  broad  Origins.  They  are  much 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  five  Vertebrae  below  them,  and,  con- 
t railing  gradually,  they  terminate  in  an  obtufe  Point,  which  is 
fometimes  in  a  manner  double,  and  mark’d  on  the  upper  and 
lower  Side  with  Mufcular  Impreflions. 

The  fuperior  articular  Apophyfes  are  larger  than  any  other 
Apophyfes  of  the  fame  Kind  ifi  the  whole  Spine.  Their  Situa¬ 
tion  is  almoft  horizontal,  and  their  anterior  Extremities  are 
turn’d  more  inward,  that  is,  nearer  one  another  than  the  pofte- 
rior  :  They  are,  in  a  Word,  every  way  proportion’d  to  the 
Condylqs  of  the  Os  Occipitis. 

The  inferior  articular  Apophyfes  are  lefs  hollow,  fhorter, 
and  broader.  They  are  inclin’d  laterally  from  within  outwards, 
and  from  above  dowmward.  They  are  diredtly  under  the  fupe¬ 
rior  Apophyfes  ;  and  thus  the  articular  and  tranfverfe  Apophy¬ 
fes,  the  Holes  and  lateral  Portions  on  each  Side,  are  all  in  the 
fame  Line. 

There  is  a  long  Notch,  or  kind  of  Groove,  between  each 
fuperior  articular  Apophyfis,  and  the  pofterior  Arch  of  the 
bony  Ring,  reaching  from  the  Hole  in  the  tranfverfe  Apophyfis 
backward  ;  in  which  Notch  the  Vertebral  Blood-veflels,  in  the 
natural  State,  make  a  Turn,  before  they  enter  the  great  Occipi¬ 
tal  Foramen.  Sometimes,  tho’  very  rarely,  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  Hole  in  the  room  of  this  Groove.  There  is  another  Notch, 
but  more  ’(hallow,  on  each  Side,  between  this  Arch  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  Apophyfes. 

.  In  the  internal  Circumference  of  the  great  Hole  of  this  Ver¬ 
tebra,  in  the  Middle  of  the  great  Notch,  is  a  Cartilaginous  Im- 
preffion  for  the  Articulation  of  the  Axis  of  the  fecond  Verte¬ 
bra  ;  and  on  each  Side  of  that  Notch,  between  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  Apophyfes,  there  is  another  fmall  Impreflion  for 
the  Infertion  of  a  tranfverfe  Ligament,  which  fecures  the  Axis 
in  its  Place.  All  round  this  Circumference,  both  toward  its 
upper  and  lower  Edges,  there  are  many  other  Inequalities  or 
Impreflions.  IVinfoiv’s  Anatomy. 

ATLE,  an  Egyptian  Name  for  the  Tamarifk.  Blancard. 

ATMOSPHiERA,  the  Atmofphere.  The  whole  Body  of 
Vapours,  and  Air,  furrounding  the  Earth.  See  Aer.  It  is 
deriv’d  from 

ATMOS,  nfos,  a  Vapour,  or  Exhalation. 

ATOCIA,  from  <t  Negative,  and  t'dctu,  to  bring  forth 
Young.  Sterility.  Blancard.  But  atokoi,  in  Hippocrates , 
ufually  fignifies  Women  who  abftain  from  the  Means  of  Fe¬ 
cundity,  that  is,  the  Embraces  of  the  other  Sex. 

ATOCIUM,  a  Name  for  the  Lychnis  Sylve/lris.  Blan¬ 
card.  But  Atocium,  atokiov,  alfo  fignifies  a  Medicine  which 
prevents  Conception. 

ATOLLI,  a  fort  of  Pap ,  made  of  the  Meal  of  Mays  and 
Water,  which  the  Indians  mix  with  their  Chocolate. 

ATOLMIA,  dro\p\a,  from  a.  Negative,  and  roKpa,  Intre¬ 
pidity.  Pufillanimity. 

ATOMUS,  Arop.^,  from  a  Negative,  and  ri[xvut  to  cut 
or  divide.  An  Atom.  A  Particle  of  Matter  fo  fmall  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  farther  Divifion. 

Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Acut.  Lib.  I.  C.  14.  giving  an  Account 
of  the  Philofophy  of  Afclepiades ,  fays,  it  was  his  Opinion,  that 
the  Primordia  of  all  Things  were  Atoms ,  which  were  not  the 
Objedls  of  our  Senfes,  but  were  only  perceptible  by  the  Under- 
ftanding.  Thefe  Atoms,  according  to  him,  had  of  themfelves 
no  Qualities  at  all ;  for  he  afierted,  that  the  Qualities  of  the 
Bodies  which  they  compofe  depended  upon  the  Order,  Figure, 
Number,  and  Grandeur  of  many  of  thefe  Particles  join’d  toge¬ 
ther  :  And  when  he  was  alk’d,  How  it  happen’d,  that  Bodies 
poflefs’d  feveral  Qualities,  fince  the  Atoms ,  of  which  they  were 
compofed,  pofiefs’d  none  at  all ;  he  anfwer’d.  That  thefe  Qua¬ 
lities  depended  upon  the  Order,  Figure,  Number,  and  Bulk  of 
feveral  of  thefe  Atoms  united  and  join’d  together  ;  and,  for  illu- 
ftrating  his  Opinion,  drew  a  Simile  from  Silver,  which  is  white 
when  in  the  Lump,  but  black  when  filed  down  ;  and  from  the 
Horns  of  Goats,  which  are  black  when  entire,  and  white  when 
rafp’d  down. 

From  this  Account  of  the  Philofophical  Sentiments  of  Afcle- 
piades ,  we  plainly  fee,  that  they  were  fomewhat  different  from 
thofe  of  Epicurus  or  Democritus ,  tho’  all  the  three  acknow¬ 
ledged  Atoms  ;  for  the  Atotns  of  Afclepiades  were  divifible, 
whereas  thofe  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  were  fuppofed  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  divided.  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Ccelius  Aure -• 
Ijanus ,  by  Atoms,  means  no  more  than  the  0 ytioi,  or  Molecules 
<jf  Galen.  Epicurus  acknowledged  Molecules  as  well  as  Afcle¬ 
piades  ;  and  Lucretius ,  who  was  contemporary  with  Afclepiades , 
alfo  mentions  fomething  of  the  fame  Nature :  But  then  Epi¬ 
curus  and  Lucretius  do  not  look  upon  Molecules  as  the  firft 
and  conftiluent  Principles  of  Bodies,  but  only  as  the  firft  Ef- 
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fe£ls  produced  by  an  Aflemblagc  of  Atoms }  which,  according 
to  them,  were  the  true  and  genuine  Principles :  Whereas  Afcle¬ 
piades,  according  to  the  Account  of  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  feems 
to  mean  Molecules  by  his  Atoms ;  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
gives  the  Name  of  Atoms  to  the  Molecules  themfelves.  But  we 
have  feme  Reafon  to  think,  that  this  Author  did  not  throughly 
underhand  Ajclcpiades,  if  we  reflect  upon  a  Paflage  of  Galen , 
de  Dheriac.  ad  Pifon.  Cep .  II.  where  he  fays,  “  That  Afcle- 
“  piades,  adhering  to  the  Sentiments  of  Democritus  and  Epi - 
t(  curus,  with  regard  to  the  Principles  of  Bodies,  had  only 
“  changed  the  former  Names  of  Things,  calling  Atoms  Mole- 
“  c«les,  and  a  Vacuum  Pores.”  But  Galen  himfelf  (de  Hip- 
pocrat.  &  Platon.  Decret.  Lib.  5.  C.  3.)  eftablilhes  a  formal 
Difference  between  the  Sentiment  of  Afclepiades  and  that  of 
Democritus  or  Epicurus ,  in  thefe  Words:  “  Whether,  fays 
“  he,  the  Bodies  of  Animals  are  compofed  of  Molecules  and 
“  Pores,  as  Afclepiades  believed,  or  of  fmall  indifloluMe  Par- 
“  tides,  as  Epicurus  imagin’d.”  The  former  of  the  above- 
cited  Books  is  fufpe£ted  not  to  be  written  by  Galen  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  undoubtedly  him  for  its  Author.  The  Author  of  that 
Book  call’d  the  Introduction,  Cap.  9.  which  is  falfly  aferib’d  to 
Galen ,  informs  us,  that  the  Elements  of  Bodies  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Afclepiades,  on.yju  Sgstus 01,  or  Molecules,  or  fmall  brittle 
Mafles ;  and  that  it  was  probably  this  Brittlenefs  which  diftin- 
guifh’d  Afclepiades’^  Principles  of  Bodies  from  thofe  of  Epicu¬ 
rus ,  which  were  indifloluble  and  indivifible.  The  Principles  of 
Defcartes  feem,  in  fome  Things,  to  agree  with  thofe  of  Afcle¬ 
piades  ;  and  thofe  of  Gajfendi  with  thofe  of  Epicurus.  Le 
Cl  ere. 

ATONIA,  drov'ict,  from  a.  Negative,  and  rai'a,  to  ftretch. 
Relaxation,  Laxity,  Debility,  or  Diftemperature.  This  Word 
was  much  in  Ufe  among  the  Phyficians  of  the  Methodic  Sedl, 
who  aferibed  the  Caufes  of  all  Diftempers  to  Relaxation, 
Stricture,  or  a  Mixture  of  thefe. 

ATOPOS,  droTTos,  from  a.  Negative,  and  t ottos,  a  Place. 
It  fignifies  abfurd,  or  inconvenient.  It  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates , 
Aph.  52.  Self.  4. 

ATRA  Bilis.  See  Bilis. 

ATRACHELUS,  at from  a  Negative,  and  Tp<t- 
X»a©-,  the  Neck  ;  fhort-necked.  It  is  ufed  by  Galen  ;  and 
fometimes  alfo  fignifies  beheaded. 

ATRA  CTOS,  d.TfctKTo(,  a  DiftafF,  or  the  wooden  Part  of 
a  Dart.  This  Word  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Hippocrates. 

ATRACTYLIS,  OfKc.  Ger.1008.  Emac.  1171.  RaiiHift. 

I.  304.  At^akIvVh,  Diofcorides.  AtraCiylis  lutea,  C.  B.  379. 
AtraCiylis  fore  luteo ,  Park.  963.  AtraCiylis  vera,  fore  luteo, 

J.  B.  3.  83.  Chab.  353.  Cnicus  AtraCiylis  lutea  didus ,  Hort. 
Lugd.  Bat.  164.  Tourn.  Inft.  451.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  140. 
Carduus  luteus  eredus  reticulatus,  ramis  fufum  refer entibus, 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  160.  Carduo-Cnicus  AtraCiylis  did  a,  Pluk. 
Almag.  82.  DISTAFF-THISTLE. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Thiftle  are  long  and  narrow,  deeply 
cut  in  on  both  Sides,  fomewhat  hairy,  and  but  little  prickly. 
The  Stalks  alfo  are  hairy,  without  any  Prickles ;  but  the  Leaves 
which  grow  on  them  are  very  full,  being  fmaller,  but  broader 
in  Proportion  than  the  lower  Leaves,  ftiffer,  and  not  fo  deeply 
cut  in.  The  Stalk  at  the  upper  End  is  divided  into  three  or 
four  Branches,  on  which  Hand  the  Flowers,  inclofed  in  ftifF 
hard  prickly  Leaves,  among  which  grow  yellow  fiftular  Flow¬ 
ers  in  fcaly  Calices  ;  after  which  come  whitifh  angular  Seeds, 
like  thofe  of  Carthamus  inclofed  in  Down.  It  grows  in 
warm  Countries,  as  Italy  and  Greece,  where  the  Women  ufe  the 
Stalks  for  Diftaffs.  It  flowers  in  Summer. 

The  Leaves  only  of  this  Thiftle  are  ufed,  and  thofe  very 
rarely,  though  fome  Authors  affirm  they  have  the  fame  Virtues 
with  thofe  of  Carduus  Benedict  us  ;  and  it  is  particularly  com¬ 
mended  againft  the  Stinging  of  Scorpions.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

It  is  aperitive,  fudorific,  and  a  good  Antidote  againft  Poifon, 
being  taken  in  Decodtion.  They  extract  by  Diftillation  a  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  hath  the  fame  Virtues  of  the  Water  of  the  Carduus 
BenediCius.  Letnery  de  Drogues. 

ATRAGENE,  Offic.  Viorna,  Ger.  739.  Emac.  886. 
Mer.  Pin.  125.  Viorna  vulgi,  Herm.  Flor.  2.  12.  Merc. 
Bot.  1.  77.  Phyt.  Brit.  130.  Clematis  fylvefris  lati folia, 
C.  B.  Pin.  300.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  46.  Tourn.  Inft.  295.  Elem. 
Bot.  244.  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  143.  Clematis  fylvefris  latifoha 
five  Viorna,  Park.  Theat.  380.  Clematis  latifoha  Jeu  Atragene 
quibufdam,  J.  B.  2.  125.  Raii  Hift.  1.  620.  Synop.  3.  25S. 
Clematis  Arthragene  Tlseopbrajli  quibufdam,  Chab.  II 6.  Flam - 
mula  fepium  foliis  integris ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  54.  Bnxb.  114. 
TRAVELLERS  JOY.  n  .  . 

This  Plant  is  to  be  found  under  Hedges,  and  flowers  in  the 
Month  of  July.  The  Whole  of  the  Plant  is  ufed.  Its  F  lowers. 
Bark,  Seeas,  and  Root,  are  of  a  cauftic  Quality. 

The  Bark  apply’d  to  the  Skin  raifes  Bliftcrs.  Dale. 

ATR AMENTUM  SUTORIUM.  Vitriol.  Chalean- 

thum.  See  Vitrioi.um.  ^  , 

ATRAPHRAXIS,  or  ATRAPHAXIS.  A  Name  of  the 

Atriplex,  which  fee. 


ATRECEOS, 
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atreceos,  at^zVzuc,  frorrt  «Tfem,  true,  certain,  has 
various  Significations  in  Hippocrates  ;  for  the  moft  part,  as 
Erotian  fays,  it  is  put  inflead  of  AKgtfivs,  exactly,  and  but  fel- 
dom  for  truly,  certainly.  The  Word  is  alfo  varioufly 

expounded  by  the  Interpreters  of  Hippocrates.  In  Bacchius  it 
fignifies  aojdfKax,  ak^uc,  truly,  fufficiently,  exactly. 

In  Philinus  it  is  only  :  And  Epicles  expounds  it  by 

openly,  fincerely,  perfectly.  In  PrognoJ l. 

X  Puvajet/  j\i  OTcnfflV  UyZfVKtlV  hS'ZV  T*\’zuV  ciyQyvaQAI  AT fiKZUS, 

“  none  of  thefe  (Difeafes)  can  be  exactly  calculated  by  whole 
«  Days.”  In  Prorrhet.  2.  at^zkzus  <jyiculuuw(&,  is  one  who 
obferves  a  certain  Method  of  Diet,  and  Way  of  Living.  And 
a^ain,  in  the  fame  Book,  at§ zkz<ta]a  x)  tori  orAziJcv  yfovov 
t (pvActKUf  etui  tuv  S'hvoIatuv  ttoizz^ai-  44  We  mull  very 
«  carefully ,  and  for  a  long  time,  be  upon  our  Guard  againft 
44  the  moft  formidable  Accidents.”  In  his  Book  of  FraCtures, 
at^zym  S'z  44  there  is  nothing  certain.”  In  his  Treatife 
orifi  A°fyuv,  kAhL  <N  KctjzAyziaA,  iir  y.zv  ATpzv.zus  AnoKAvAiddj, 
44  a  FraCture  of  the  Clavicle,  if  it  be  wholly  broken  off  like 
44  a  Stalk,  that  is,  tranfverfiy.”  Here  Galen  explains  at§zkzu( 
by  AKqificos,  JY  oA«5',  oAoxahjw?,  exquifitely,  wholly,  quite,  en¬ 
tirely. 

’Ajfsxsnt,  in  Hippocrates ,  fignifies  an  Affeveration,  or  affirm¬ 
ing  a  Thing  for  perfectly  known  and  certain.  'Thus  in  his 
fecond  Book  of  Predictions,  dyfiS'z  tuv  yvyvA^oyzvuv  takai- 
orcfZcvluv,  tas  y.zv  at $zkzias  tas  A zyoyzvAf,  us  A zyecnv  ot  Azyovjzs, 
%TZ  J'MZ'U  ZIVA1,  «T?,  «  Tts  cPoKZH,  KUAVU  S'OKZZIV'  44  As  for 
44  what  relates  to  thofe  who  fatigue  themfelves  with  Labour 
44  and  Exercife,  there  are  Things  aflerted  for  certain  Truths 
44  by  the  Relators,  to  which  I  give  no  Credit  myfelf  ■,  but, 
44  however,  leave  every  one  at  Liberty  to  believe  them,  if  he 
44  thinks  fit.” 

ATREMEAS,  AT$zyzA{,  in  Hippocrates ,  is  put  for  Arfzy.As, 
(from  a.  Negative,  and  t fzy.u,  to  tremble)  placidly,  quietly, 
rerrtifly. ,  Thus  500^5.  Epid.  ini  at $zy  'z as,  that  is,  cLr^zy.As 
"hyzv,  he  had  no  Reft,  which  in  Epid.  7.  is  exprefs’d  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  «rfi y.i  fv.  ’XJfzyAs  is  expounded,  in  Hefychius , 
by  Mvyuf)  vauyf,  quietly,  as  AT§zyiA  is  by  wvyfiA,  dr§zy.zav 
by  wv'yjL'Cuv,  and  ArqzywAi  by  tiovyJoAi.  By  at pykoy] a t 
Hippocrates  means  thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  which  are  at  Reft  ; 
fuch  are  underftood  to  be  thofe  Parts  which  are  without  the 
Articulation  in  two  Bones  which  meet  at  the  Joint,  as  the  Parts 
about  the  Thigh  and  the  Leg  with  refpeCt  to  the  Knee. 
’Xj^yzo^A,  in  Erotian  upon  Hippocrates ,  is  expounded  by 
ypyov v]a,  refting,  with  an  Eye  to  that  Pafiage  in  his  Book  of 
Fracftures,  x)  t a  yh  at  §zyzovj  a  zv  tu  t sjzu  cr^ydl/,  44  thofe 
44  (Bones)  which  remain  not  at  Reft  in  the  fame  Pofture.” 

ATRESIA,  ATgncr'iA,  from  a  Negative,  and  rpdu  or  rfzu, 
to  perforate  ;  Imperforation. 

ATRETI,  at frflo/,  imperforate.  Thofe  are  called  fo  in 
either  Sex,  whofe  Anus  or  Urethra  are  not  perforated  ;  and 
Women,  whofe  Vaginas  are  clofed,  have  alfo  this  Name  in 
Chirurgical  Writers.  See  Imperforatio. 

ATRICES.  Small  T ubercles  about  the  Anus,  which  recede, 
and  return  again,  efpecially  at  firft.  They  are  by  Valefius  de 
Taranta  reckoned  amongXondylomata  and  Fici.  Cajlellus. 

ATRICI.  Small  Sinufes  in  the  Extremity  of  the  Inteftinum 
ReCtum,  which  do  not  reach  fo  far  as  to  perforate  into  its 
Cavity. 

ATRIPLEX.  There  are  three  Plants  which  ufually  go  by 
this  Name.  The  firft  is  the 

Atrip  lex,  Offic.  Chab.  305.  Atriplex  alba  hortenfis ,  J.  B.  2. 
970.  Raii  Hift.  1.  191.  Atriplex  five  olus  aureum,  Park.  Parad. 
488.  Atriplex  hortenfis  alba ,  five  pallide  virens,  C.  B.  119. 
Hift.  Oxon.  2.  606.  Tourn.  Inft.  505.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  89. 
Atriplex  fativa  alba ,  Ger.  256.  Emac.  325.  Atriplex  fpuria 
hortenfis  Candida,  Volck.  53.  WHITE  OR  ACHE.  Dale. 

Diofcorides  fays  this  Plant  is  alfo  call’d  Chryfolachanon. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant  arifing  yearly  from  Seed.  The 
Leaves  are  triangular,  but  longer  than  broad,  with  two  Ears, 
or  Iharp  Pieces,  at  the  End  next  the  Stalk,  covered,  efpecially 
when  young,  with  a  flippery  Mealinefs,  which  may  be  eafily 
rubb’d  off,  of  a  palifh-green  Colour.  The  Stalk  is  angular  and 
branch’d,  growing  about  two  or  three  Feet  high,  having  the 
Leaves  which  grow  on  them  fomewhat  longer  than  thofe  below, 
and  without  Ears.  On  the  Tops  grow  Spikes  of  herbaceous 
Flowers,  of  a  greenifh-yellow  Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
blackifh  round  Seed  in  flat  Seed-veffels,  of  two  round  Leaves 
clapt  together.  The  Seeds  are  of  two  Sorts,  one  fmaller  by 
half  than  the  other,  and  blacker  and  more  fhining.  There  is 
one  Species  of  this  Orache,  which  has  the  Leaves,  Stalks,  and 
Seed-veffels,  all  of  a  purple  Colour,  differing  in  nothing  elfe 
from  the  former.  They  are  both  cultivated  in  Gardens,  being 
ufed  promifeuoufly.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

It  was  by  the  Greeks  called  ’At $d<pa£i<,  from  dfyous  and 
elv^av,  becaufe  it  foon  grew  to  a  great  Height.  There  are 
three  Species  of  it,  the  Red,  the  pale  Green  or  White,  and  the 
llackijh  Atriplex.  ’Tis  a  well  known  Pot-herb,  and  very  often 
boiled  with  Cabbage  ;  though  generally  ’tis  more  ufed  by  the 
Poor  than  the  Rich  and  Luxurious.  Yet  Ja.  Jofeph  Joefper 

Vol.  I. 
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Manudud.  ad  V'it.  Long.  p.  2.  Cap.  8.  informs  us,  that  the  In-4 
habitants  of  Brabant,  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  efteem  it  fo  much,  and  ufe  it  fo  frequently,  throughout 
the  whole  Summer  Seafon,  that  there  is  fcarcely  ever  a  Dinner, 
or  a  Supper,  in  which  the  Garden  Atriplex  does  hot  make  a 
Part.  It  affords  but  little  Nourilhment,  and  is  cold  and  moift  ; 
but  the  Humidity  it  contains  is  of  a  foftening  and  mollifying 
Nature,  fince  the  Soop  or  Victuals  among  which  it  has  been 
boiled,  proves  laxative.  It  is  efteemed  good  for  People  of  hot, 
choleric  Conftitutions,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjeCt  to  Vomitings  of 
Blood.  But  when  eaten  too  plentifully,  it  renders  the  Mafs  df 
Blood  watery,  and  brings  on  the  Jaundice  and  Dropfies  :  For 
this  Reafon  the  Ufe  of  it  was  difearded  by  Pythagoras ,  as  we 
are  told  by  Pliny,  L.  2.  H.  N.  C.  20.  'T  he  fame  Author 
alfo  quotes  Dionyfms  and  Diocles,  who  both  affert,  that  this 
Herb  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  Stomach,  and  lays  a  Foundatioh 
for  numberlefs  Diforders.  The  Herb  itfelf,  bruifed  and  applied 
to  the  Parts  in  which  Thorns  or  any  other  fmall  Splinters  have 
been  plunged,  extracts  them,  and  cures  the  Wounds  occafioned 
by  them.  When  apply’d  to  the  Navel,  it  diflodges  and  expels 
Worms.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  mollifying  Clyfters,  and  in  fuch 
Dreffings  as  are  intended  to  mitigate  and  allay  Pain.  Its 
diftilled  Water,  mixed  with  Aloes,  flops  Haemorrhages,  and 
cures  feald  Heads.  The  Seeds  are  purgative,  but  often  operate 
like  an  Emetic.  The  Country  People  in  Lombardy  make  Pies 
of  this  Herb,  in  Conjunction  with  Butter  and  Cheefe,  which 
they  look  upon  as  excellent  Food.  In  Virginia  the  Inhabitants 
prepare  a  Salt  from  the  Stalks  of  this  Herb,  which  they  ufe  in 
Dreffing  their  Victuals.  Barth.  Zorn.  Botanolsgia . 

Diofcorides  fays  the  Seeds  cure  the  Jaundice,  if  taken  in  Hy- 
dromel, 

Atriplex  fylve fir  is,  Offic.  J.  B.  2.  972.,  Raii  Hift.  1.  197, 
Chab.  305.  Atriplex  fylvejlris  altera ,  C.  B.  H9.  Ger.  Emac. 
326.  Atriplex  fylvejlris,  folio  finuato,  faturate  virente ,  fpicu 
rubra,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  604.  Atriplex  fylvejlris  vulgatior 
Jinuata ,  Park.  747.  Blitum  Atriplex  fylvejlris  didum,  Raii 
Synop.  63.  Chehopodium  folio  laciniato ,  coma  purpura feente, 
Tourn.  Inft.  506.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  90.  Buxb.  69.  Chenopo- 
dium  folio  fmuato  candicante ,  Dill.  Cat.  ic6.  WILD 
ORACHE. 

The  Leaves  and  Seeds  are  ufed  as  Emollients  like  the  preced¬ 
ing.  Thefe,  either  raw  or  boiled,  are  faid  to  difeufs  Boils. 
Dale. 

Atriplex  olida,  Offic.  Ger.  258.  Emac.  327. .  Raii  Hift.  r, 
198.  Atriplex  feetida ,  C.  B.  Pin.  1 19.  Cod.  Med;  16.  J.  R. 
2.  974.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  605.  Atriplex  feetida  &  Vulvaria, 
Chab.  307.  Atriplex  olida ,  five  fylvejlris  feetida ,  Park.  Theat. 
749.  Blitum  feetidum  Vulvaria  did  urn,  R.  Synop.  64.  Che- 
nopodium  feetidum,  El;  Bot.  406.  Tourn.  Inft.  506.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  90.  Dill.  Cat.  106.  Buxb.  68.  Atriplex  Chenopodia 
feetida,  Hort.  Monfp.  29.  STINKING  ORACHE.  Dale. 

The  Stalks  of  {linking  Arrach,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called. 
Orris,  generally  lie  flat  on  the  Ground,  fpreading  about 
round  the  Root,  ftriated  or  chanelled,  and  of  a  whitifh  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall  and  roundifh,  and  pointed  at  the 
Ends,  fet  alternately  on  the  Stalks,  and  covered  over,  as  is  thb 
whole  Plant,  with  an  unCtuous  Mealinefs  ;  the  Seed  grows  in- 
clofed  in  Spikes,  of  fmall  green  herby  Flowers,  being  fmall, 
black  and  fhining.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fifhy 
Smell :  It  grows  upon  Dunghils,  and  wafte  Places.' 

This  is  an  Herb  particularly  appropriated  to  the  Female  Sex, 
being  aperitive  and  deobftruent,  and  ufeful  in  uterine  Diforders, 
good  to  promote  the  menftrual  Evacuations,  to  expel  the  After¬ 
birth,  and  help  Child-bed  Purgations,  to  appeafe  the  Strangu¬ 
lation  of  the  Womb,  and  take  off  Hyfteric  Fits.  It  is  ufually 
given  in  a  DecoCtion.  There  is  a  Syrup  kept  in  the  Shops, 
made  with  the  Juice  of  this  Plant  and  Sugar.  Miller’s  Bot , 
Off. 

ATROPHIA,  AT&fiA,  from  a  Negative,  and  t fz<pu,  to 
nourifh.  An  Atrophy. 

Morton  defines  the  different  Species  of  Confumptions  thus  : 

A  Confumption  in  general  is  a  Wafting  of  the  Mufcular 
Parts  of  the  Body,  arifing  from  the  Subtraction  or  Colliqua- 
tion  of  the  Humours,  and  that  either  with  or  without  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  it  is  either  original  or  fymptomatical. 

An  original  Confumption  is  that  which  arifes  purely  from 
a  morbid  Difpofition  of  the  Blood,  or  animal  Spirits,'  which 
refide  in  the  Syftem  of  the  Nerves  and  Fibres*  and  is  not  the 
EffeCt  of  any  other  preceding  Difeafe ;  of  which  there  are  two 
Sorts,  that  is,  an  Atrophy,  and  a  Confumption  of  the  Lungs. 

An  Atrophy  is  an  univerfal  Confumption  proceeding  from"  the 
whole  Habit  of  the  Body,  and  not  from  any  Diftemper  of  the 
Lungs,  or  of  any  other  Entrail,  without  any  remarkable  Fever, 
and  is  either  nervous,  or  the  EffeCt  of  Evacuations. 

A  nervous  Atrophy ,  or  Confumption,  is  that  which  owes  its 
Original  to  a  bad  and  morbid  State  of  the  Spirits,  and  to  the 
Weaknefs  or  DeftruCtion  of  the  Tone  of  the  Nerves ;  from 
whence,  an  Imbecillity,  and  an  univerfal  Confumption  in  the 
whole  Habit  of  the  Body,  ultimately  proceed  from  the  want  of 
a  due  Affimilation  of  the  nutritious  Juice  j  fo  fro'm  the  Begins 
SR  -  ning 
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hing  of  the  t)ifeafe  there  is  to  be  found  a  want  of  Appetite,  and 
a  bad  Digeftion  in  the  Stomach,  from  an  imperfect  Elaboration 
and  Volatilization  of  the  Chyle.  Which  Sort  of  Atrophy  may 
juftly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  fatal  Symptoms  of  the  Scurvy. 

.  An  Atrophy  from  Inanition  is  that  which  derives  its  Original 
from  a  preternatural  Defe#  or  Subtra#ion  of  the  nutritious 
Juice,  and  that  long  and  habitual,  which  differs  according  to 
the  Variety  of  the  Outlets  formed  in  the  Body  either  by  Nature 
or  Art,  by  which  this  precious  Liquor  either  has  or  may  run 
off,  and  be  wafted. 

A  Confumption  of  the  Lungs  is  an  univerfal  Wafting  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  caufed  by  fome  Diftemper  of  the  Lungs,  as 
Infar#ions,  Swellings,  Inflammations,  and  Exulcerations  ;  and 
thence  it  is  attended  with  a  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and 
other  Symptoms  of  the  Breaft  ;  and  accompanied  with  a  Fever, 
which  at  firft  is  flow  and  he#ical,  afterwards  inflammatory, 
and  at  laft  putrid  and  intermitting. 

A  Symptomatical  Confumption  is  that,  which,  though  it 
immediatelys  proceed  from  a  preternatural  and  ill  State  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits,  yet  has  a  mediate  Dependence  upon  fome 
other  preceding  Difeafe,  which  imprefs’d  that  morbid  Difpofi- 
tion  on  the  Spirits  and  Humours. 

A  Nervous  Atrophy. 

A  Nervous  Atrophy ,  or  Confumption,  is  a  Wafting  of  the 
Body,  without  any  remarkable  Fever,  Cough,  or  Shortnefs  of 
Breath  ;  but  it  is  attended  with  a  Want  of  Appetite,  and  a  bad 
Digeftion,  upon  which  there  follows  alanguifhing  Weaknefs  of 
Nature,  and  a  wafting  of  the  Flefh,  every  Day  more  and  more. 
Which  kind  of  Confumption  I  have  fometimes  obferved  in 
England ,  but  moft  frequently  amongft  thofe  that  have  lived  in 
Virginia ,  after  they  have  come  over  hither. 

In  the  Beginning  of  this  Difeafe  the  State  of  the  Body  ap¬ 
pears  oedematous  and  bloated,  and,  as  it  were,  fluffed  with  di¬ 
spirited  Chyle  j  the  Face  is  pale  and  fqualid,  the  Stomach  loaths 
every  thing  but  Liquids,  the  Strength  of  the  Patient  declines  fo 
faft,  that,  before  the  flefhy  Parts  of  the  Body  are  evidently  con- 
fumed,  he  is  render’d  feeble,  and  almoft  always  confin’d  to  his 
Bed.  The  Urine  alfo  keeps  not  conftant  to  any  Colour,  tho’ 
for  the  moft  part  it  is  high-colour’d,  and  but  little  in  Quantity ; 
yet  it  is  fometimes,  (as  it  frequently  happens  in  Nervous  Diftem- 
pers)  tho’  feldom,  pale  and  plentiful.  But  there  is  no  confi- 
derable  Fever  to  be  difcover’d  either  by  the  Pulfe,  or  a  Thirft, 
or  Heat,  how  high-colour’d  foever  the  Urine  appears  :  So  that 
the  Pathognomonic  Signs,  or  thofe  which  evidently  manifeft  the 
Beginning  of  this  Confumption,  are,  a  Decreafe  of  the  Patient’s 
Strength,  and  a  Lofs  of  Appetite,  without  any  remarkable  Fe¬ 
ver,  Cough,  or  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  tho’  in  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Diftemper,  when  a  Confumption  of  the  Flefh  has  gradually 
affe#ed  the  whole  Habit  of  the  Body,  there  is  fome  Difficulty 
and  Uneafinefs  in  Breathing  to  be  obferved,  as  it  happens  to  all 
thofe  who  are  very  weak. 

The  immediate  Caufe  of  this  Diftemper  I  apprehend  to  be 
in  the  Syftem  of  the  Nerves,  and  proceeding  from  a  preterna¬ 
tural  State  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  and  the  Deftru#ion  of  the 
Tone  of  the  Nerves,  whence  I  ufually  call  this  a  Confumption 
in  the  Habit  of  the  Body .  For  as  the  Appetite  and  Digeftion 
are  deftroy’d,  thro’  the  weak  and  infirm  Tone  of  the  Stomach, 
fo  alfo  the  Elaboration,  Affimilation,  and  Volatilization  of  the 
nutritious  Juices,  are  hinder’d,  in  the  whole  Habit  of  the 
Body,  from  the  diftemper’d  State  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

The  Caufes  which  difpofe  the  Patient  to  this  Difeafe,  I  have 
generally  obferved  to  be  violent  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  the  in¬ 
temperate  Drinking  of  fpirituous  Liquors,  and  an  unwholfome 
Air,  by  which  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  Tone  of  the  Nerves, 
and  the  Temper  of  the  Spirits,  fhould  be  deftroy’d. 

This  Diftemper,  like  moft  nervous  Difeafes,  is  Chronical, 
but  very  hard  to  be  cured,  unlefs  a  Phyfician  be  called  at  the 
Beginning.  At  firft  it  flatters  and  deceives  the  Patient ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  ufually  happens,  that  the  Phyfician  is  confulted 
too  late.  It  terminates  in  an  Hydropical  and  Oedematous 
Swelling  of  the  Body,  efpecially  of  the  lower  and  depending 
Parts  :  In  which  Cafe  no  Hopes  remain  of  the  Patient  s  Life, 
neither  is  there  any  thing  more  to  be  done  for  his  Cure,  than 
giving  him  fome  Eafe,  whereby  his  miferable  Life  may  be  pro¬ 
tracted  for  fome  Days. 

The  CUR  E. 

The  Cure,  if  attempted  in  due  Time,  confifts  in  the  conve¬ 
nient  Ufe  of  Stomach  Medicines,  and  fuch  as  comfort  and 
ftrengthen  the  Nerves,  fuch  as  Chalybeates,  antifcorbutic,  ce¬ 
phalic,  and  bitter  Medicines  of  all  Sorts :  For  Example, 

Let  the  Patient,  if  his  Body  be  coftive,  take  every  third  or 
fourth  Morning  four  Ounces  of  the  bitter  DecoCtion,  with 
Sena  ;  or  every  fourth  Night,  two  Ounces  of  the  Tin#ura 
Sacra,  or  of  our  facred  Cephalic  Tin#ure,  made  with  the 
Species  of  Hiera  Picra  infufed  in  Rue-water,  Black  Cherry- 
water,  and  ftrong  Piony-water. 
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For  his  common  Drink  let  him  ufe  Ale,  in  which  a  Bag  of 
Cephalic  and  Antifcorbutic  Ingredients  has  been  fufpended. 
An  Hour  before  Dinner  let  him  take  thirty  Drops  of  Elixir 
Proprietatis  in  a  Draught  of  Wormwood  White-wine.  To 
the  Region  of  the  Stomach  let  there  be  applied  the  magifterial 
Stomach-plaifter,  with  fome  Drops  of  the  Chymical  Oil  of  Cin¬ 
namon,  and  Oil  of  Wormwood.  Or  let  the  Stomach  be  fo¬ 
mented  every  Day  with  French  Claret,  in  which  Aromatic 
Bags  of  the  Leaves  of  Mint,  Wormwood,  Cinnamon,  Mace 
Zedoary,  Galangal,  Cyperus-roots,  and  Calamus  Aromaticus, 
have  been  boiled.  If  it  be  in  the  Summer,  let  him  ufe  the  Cha¬ 
lybeate  Waters  ;  but  if  Winter,  let  him  make  Ufe  of  a  Cha¬ 
lybeate  Syrup,  or  our  Chalybeate  and  Aromatic  Wine,  made 
with  the  Filings  of  Steel  quenched  three  or  four  times  in  ftrong 
White-wine,  and  with  Zedoary-roots,  Galangal,  Nutmegs, 
the  beft  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Cubebs,  Cloves  bruifed,  and  fteeped 
in  the  fame  Wine.  But  for  Chalybeates,  I  prefer  Mynficht's 
Extra#  before  any  other,  which  I  order  to  be  given  for  twenty 
or  thirty  Days,  in  the  Form  of  a  Bolus,  or  Pills.  For  Example  : 

Take  of  Mynfcht’ s  Extra#  of  Steel,  half  a  Scruple  ;  Balm 
of  Gilead,  (which  in  this  Cafe  is  very  proper  and  benefi¬ 
cial,  becaufe  it  is  not  a  little  grateful  to  the  Stomach  and 
Nerves)  feven  Drops  ;  old  Conferve  of  red  Rofes,  a 
Dram  :  Mix  them,  and  make  them  up  into  a  Bolus,  to  be 
repeated  every  Day  :  Or  if  the  Patient  choofes  to  take 
Pills,  let  the  Extra#  be  made  up  into  that  Form,  in  the 
manner  following  : 


Take  of  Mynficht’s  Extra#  of  Steel,  half  a  Scruple ;  of 
Balm  of  Gilead,  feven  Drops  ;  of  Haly’s  Powder,  fix 
Grains  ;  of  the  compound  Powder  of  the  Roots  of  Arum, 
four  Grains  ;  of  Powder  of  Liquorice,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  the  due  Confiftence  of  Pills :  Make  the 
Mafs  into  Pills  of  a  middle  Size  j  let  them  be  gilded,  and 
repeated  once  every  Day. 

Opobalfamum  alfo  by  itfelf,  as  likewife  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn, 
and  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  are  of  Ufe  in  this  Cafe,  becaufe 
they  are  good  for  the  Nerves.  For  Example  : 

Let  the  Patient  take  eight  or  ten  Drops  of  Opobalfamum,  or 
Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  in  a  convenient  Quantity  of  Sugar- 
candy,  twice  a  Day. 


Let  the  Patient  endeavour  to  divert  and  make  his  Mind  ch ear¬ 
ful  by  Exercife,  and  the  Converfation  of  his  Friends  :  For  this 
Difeafe  almoft  always  proceeds  from  Sorrow  and  Cares.  Let 
him  alfo  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  an  open,  clear,  and  very  good 
Air,  which  very  much  relieves  the  Nerves  and  Spirits.  And 
becaufe  the  Stomach  in  this  Diftemper  is  principally  affe#ed,  an 
agreeable  Diet  will  be  convenient ;  and  the  Stomach  ought  not 
to  be  too  long  accuftomed  to  one  Sort  of  Food. 

Of  an  Atrophy  from  Inanition. 


To  this  fort  of  original  Confumption  from  the  whole  Habit 
of  the  Body,  belongs  alfo  another  kind  of  Confumption,  arifing 
from  the  Impoverifhment  of  the  Blood,  occafioned  by  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  Subtra#ion  and  Lofs  of  the  nutritious  Juice. 
Whence  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood,  being  deprived  of  the  nu¬ 
tritious  and  balfamic  Juices,  grows  too  hot,  affording  none 
or  very  little  Nourifhment  to  the  mufcular  Parts ;  and  hence 
there  follows  a  Confumption  of  the  whole  Body,  and  an  he#i- 
cal  Heat  fixed  in  the  whole  Habit,  without  any  confiderable 
Cough,  or  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  or  any  other  remarkable 
Affe#ion  of  the  Lungs,  at  leaft,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Dif¬ 
temper.  But  it  muft  be  confefled,  that,  in  the  Progrefs  of  it, 
the  Lungs  feem  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  affe#ed,  efpecially 
where  the  preternatural  Evacuations,  which  are  the  Caufe  of 
the  Diftemper,  are  flopped  by  Art  without  any  Corre#ion  of 
the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood,  by  which  means  it  may  recover  a 
natural  balfamic  Nature,  and  fuch  as  renders  it  fit  for  Nourifh¬ 
ment.  In  this  Cafe  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  hot  and  fharp 
Serum  of  the  Blood  continually  palling,  after  the  Paffages  where 
it  ufed  to  be  evacuated  are  flopped,  through  the  foft  and  glan- 
dulous  Subftance  of  the  Lungs,  at  laft  fhould  ruff,  inflanye, 
and  in  the  Progrefs  exulcerate  them ;  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  this  Confumption,  which  was  originally  in  the  Habit  of 
the  Body,  a  little  before  Death  ends  in  a  Confumption  o  t  e 
Lungs,  with  a  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  other  Pa¬ 
thognomonic  Signs  of  that  Diftemper.  And  therefore 
often  obferved,  that  if  the  Appetite  and  Digeftion  are  not  re- 
ftored  by  fuch  Medicines  as  have  a  peculiar  Quality  ot  altering 
the  Blood,  and  (Lengthening  the  Stomach,  o  t  at  t  e  as 
may  be  fupplied  and  filled  with  a  fweet  and  ba  amic  Juice>  e 
Confumption  is  not  cured  ;  but  at  laft  is  changed  from  a  Con¬ 
fumption  in  the  Habit  of  the  Body,  to  a  fatal  Confumption  of 

And  this  Confumption  is  indeed  akin  to  the  Nervous  Con 
fumption  before-mentioned.  For  as  in  that,  which  Pr0<^m 
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from  a  preternatural  State  of  the  nervous  Juice  and  Spirits,  the  always  free  from  any  thing  of  a  Fever  ;  an  Instance  of  which 
nutritious  Chyle  which  is  continually  carried  into  the  Blood,  is  kind  I  once  met  with  in  a  Boy  about  four  Years  old. 
rendered  lefs  fit  lor  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Parts  ;  and  thence.  All  thefe  Symptomatical  Confumptions  are  evidently  incura- 
as  the  Mafs  of  Blood  is  loaded  with  ftale  and  difpirited  Juices,  ble,  unlefs  a  particular  Refped  be  firft  had  to  the  Diftempers 
fuch  as  are  unfit  for  Nutrition,  and  there  being  no  Demand  for  upon  which  they  depend  ;  but  if  thefe  are  once  removed  by 
frefh,  a  Lofs  of  Appetite  enfues,  and  a  Sicknefs  of  the  Sto-  Art,  this  kind  of  Confumption  ceafes  of  its  own  Accord  ;  and 

mach,  and  confequently  a  Confumption  of  the  whole  Body,  therefore  the  Cure  of  this  Confumption  is  to  be  fought  for  in 

and  at  laft  a  fixed  he&ical  and  colliquative  Heat  in  the  folid  another  Place,  that  is,  in  the  Cure  of  thofe  Diftempers  which 
Parts,  from  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  and  Spirits :  So  in  this  kind  are  the  Caufe  of  it. 

of  Confumption,  the  nutritious  Juices  running  off  from  the  ATTA,  at] a.  Father,  an  antient  Pelafgic  Word,  in  an- 
Mafs  of  Blood  with  a  full  Stream,  the  mufcuTar  Parts  of  the  other  Dialed,  ’'A titta.  ’E irtyfeypA  ti^\]ikov  vieojiga  *$s  tta- 
Body,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  due  Nourifhment,  fall  into  haurn&p,  Didymus.  “  A  Compilation  of  Honour  given  by  a 
an  Atrophy  ;  whereupon  likewife  the  Mafs  of  Blood  which  re-  “  younger  Perfon  to  an  elder.”  We  fay  Atta  to  an  old  Man, 
mains,  for  want  of  new  balfamic  Chyle,  is  not  only  difpirited,  by  way  of  Reverence,  as  if  we  called  him  Avus,  “  Grand- 
and  rendered  unfit  for  Nourifhment,  but  a  preternatural,  fixed  “  father.  ”  Fejius.  Children,  in  Lifping,  doubled  the  Letters, 

and  hedical  Heat  is  kindled,  not  only  in  the  Blood,  but  alfo  in  as ,  at]  a,  tat  a,  t  at\a,  or  tW^a-  atttta,  tat  as,  tattas,  or 

the  Spirits,  and  all  the  folid  Parts ;  whereupon  there  follows  a  «////»,  y.dy.fj.A.  The  Egyptians  faid  at,  7 at,  and 

Drought  and  want  of  Appetite.  This  kind  of  Confumption  is  Our  Britons  (Welfh)  call  Father  and  Mother  by  no  other 

that,  which  we  are  now  in  the  firft  place  profefledly  to  treat  of.  Names  but  Tat  and  Mam. 

But  becaufe  the  Cure  of  this  kind  of  Confumption  is  to  be  al-  Atta  is  alfo  a  Name  for  fuch  as  have  an  infirmTread  in  their 
tered,  according  to  the  Variety  of  the  Evacuations,  which  are  the  Walk,  Limpers.  “  Atta,  one  who  walks  on  the  Fore-part 

Caufe  of  it,  I  fhall  add  nothing  concerning  the  general  Cure  of  “  of  his  Feet.  ”  Ifidorus.  Atta ,  b  rots  irotriv  A^by.iv®*  o nex- 

it,  but  refer  that  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  Evacuations,  which  are  **l*tp9  Vet.  Gloff.  that  is,  “  who  firft  fets  his  Foot  to  the 
the  Caufe  of  this  Diftemper,  to  be  fpoken  of  under  their  pro-  <c  Ground,  ”  from  the  Verb  at'Iu,  or  ausu,  to  hop,  or  limp, 
per  Heads.  which  is  a  Contradion  frcm  dlaia,  or  ait]u.  The  following 

The  things  which  caufe  thefe  Confumptions,  according  to  Paflage  of  Fejius  has  alfo  a  Relation  to  this  Matter:  “The 

Morton,  are  f  Atta ,  fays  he^  are  fuch  as,  on  account  of  fome  Defed  in 

An  Haemorrhage. 

A  Gonorrhoea,  or  Fluor  Albus. 

Abfcefles  and  Ulcers. 

Giving  Suck  beyond  what  the  Strength  of  the  Nurfes  can 

bear. 

A  Dyfentery,  or  Diarrhoea. 

A  Diabetes. 

A  Salivation. 

A  Dropfy. 

Profufe  Sweats. 


Ci  their  Legs  or  Feet,  ftand  upon  their  Soles,  and  feem  rather 
“  to  touch  the  Ground  than  walk;  hence  Quintius  the  Poet, 
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who  was  remarkable  for  this  Defed,  got  the  Nickname  of 
Atta ,  which  always  ftuck  by  him.  ” 

ATT  AGAR,  a  Stone.  Rulandus.  ; 

ATTAGEN,  ArjAyas,  or  dilAyh,  an  Afian  Partridge, 
commonly  called  a  Francolin.  The  Greeks  called  it  hAyuT as, 
(whence  Lagois  in  Horace j  Leporipes,  or  Leporarius ,  “  Hare- 
“  foot,”  becaufe  of  its  downy  Feet,  wherein  it  refembled  thofe 
of  a  Hare.  Pliny  calls  it  Attagena  Phrygia.  To  me,  ’At]  Ay  as, 
Confumptions  from  all  thefe  Caufes  will  be  treated  of  under  feems  to  be  a  Phrygian  and  Pelafgic  Word,  and  to  found  like 
their  refpedive  Articles.  * At\a  yds,  “  the  Father,  or  Chief,  of  the  Country;”  for 

Befides  the  Caufes  above-mentioned,  this  general  Confump-  this  Bird  was  in  principal  Efteem  for  its  delicious  Savour.  But 
tion,  proceeding  from  Evacuations,  frequently  depends  upon  \At)a  yap,  would  be  more  like  the  Phrygian  ;  yd v,  or  ydv&> 
Other  Diftempers  ;  and  therefore  it  may  juftly  be  called  a  gene-  is  the  Hebrew  p  Gan ,  the  Syriac  sS*;q  Ganna ,  and  the  Arabic 
ral  Symptomatical  Confumption  :  As  firft,  upon  a  Lientery,  that  Ginna,  which  was  the  Name  they  had  for  their  verdant  Gar- 
is,  when  the  Faculty  of  the  Stomach,  which  makes  the  Chyle,  den,  or  Paradife.  In  the  fame  Form  of  fpeaking  did  the  Phry - 
is  injured  by  a  preternatural  Difpofition  of  the  Spittle,  and  the  gians  call  a  He-goat  at]  Ay  us,  according  to  Arnobius,  as  being 
ill  Temper  of  the  nervous  Liquor  :  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  *t]a  yus ,  “  the  Father  of  the  Goats  ;”  for  the  Scythian  Cos 
that  the  Blood  and  Habit  of  the  Body  (fince  the  Food  that  is  is  our  Goat,  and  the  Hebrew  U  yfis.  Of  the  Attagen  thus 
taken  is  carried  down  through  the  Inteftines,  and  comes  away  fpeaks  Martial: 
as  it  went  in,  without  any  Alteration)  cannot  receive  any  Re¬ 
cruits  from  the  Food  ;  and  from  hence  there  neceflarily  follows 
an  Atrophy  caufed  by  Inanition. 

Many  times  this  general  Confumption  proceeds  from  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Alteration,  or  Obftru&ion  of  the  Gall  and  Pancre¬ 
atic  Juice,  or  elfe  of  .  the  Juices,  which  naturally  ufe  to  be 
feparated  by  the  fmall  Glands,  planted  through  the  whole  Du<ft 
of  the  Inteftines,  and  which  lerve  for  the  Separation  of  the  ex- 
crementitious  Parts  of  the  Food  from  thofe  which  are  nutritious. 

Hence  the  chylous  Parts  of  the  Food,  which  pafs  out  of  the 
Stomach,  flipping  by  the  fmall  Orifices  of  the  Ladteals,  are 
thruft  together  with  the  Excrements  by  Stool ;  and  that  either 
white,  and  as  fuch  are  evidently  chylous  from  the  Defeft,  or  pre¬ 
ternatural  Difpofition  of  the  Bile,  (which  is  the  proper  Men- 
ftruum  for  feparating  the  Chyle)  as  it  commonly  happens  in  the 
Jaundice,  together  with  a  great  Weaknefs  of  the  Body,  and 
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Inter  Sapores  fertur  Alitum  primus 
Ionic  arum  G  uft  us  Attagenarum. 

And  Ariflophanes  in  Athenaus  ; 

’A IjAyas  iilisov  ijsjy  \v  ‘Evivu'iois  kJas. 

“  The  Flefh  of  an  Attagen  is  the  fweeteft  that  is  drefled  at 
publick  Feafts.” 

Horace  alfo  ; 

Non  Afra  Avis  defeendat  in  Ventrem  meum. 

Non  Attagen  lonicus. 

Pliny  alfo  fays  thus  of  it :  Attagen  maxime  lonicus  celebratur , 
vocalis  alias ,  captus  obmutefeens ,  quondam  exijlimatus  inter  raras 


waftinp-  of  the  Flefh  ;  or  elfe  in  yellow  Stools,  as  in  the  Cce-  Aves :  “  The  Attagen  of  Ionia  is  the  moft  celebrated  j  it  makes 

liac  Paflion,  which  either  is  from  an  Obftrudion  of  the  Pan-  “  a  NoIfe  when  at  Liberty;  but  is  mute  after  it  is  taken, 

creatic  Juice,  and  that  which  is  feparated  by  the  Glands  of  the  “  Formerly  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  rareft  Birds.  ”  O  dr - 
Inteftines,  or  happens  from  the  Depravation  of  the  Nature  of  ogvtr  rdv  yd§  bpviQuv  Zroi  pip  rffluui,  ak V 

thofe  Juices.  In  the  firft  Cafe,  the  Urine  is  much  tinged  with  ^'tyeiot,  koviukot  “  The  Attagen  is  a  pulverarious  Bird  ;  for  all 
a  yellow,  or  Jaundice-colour  ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  quite  con-  “  Birds  that  make  little  Ufe  of  their  Wings  in  flying,  but  keep 

trary.  In  both  of  them,  the  Chyle  not  being  feparated  from  “  themfelves  upon  the  Ground,  are  called  pulverarious .”  Athe- 

the  excrementitious  Parts  of  the  Food,  the  Blood  is  deprived  of  nasus  tells  us,  that  the  Attagen  is  a  little  bigger  than  a  Partridge, 
its  due  Recruits;  upon  which  I  have  often  obferved,  that  an  and  thus  deferibes  its  Colours:  K*]dyg$ii)®>  rd  mji  to 

Atrophy,  or  Confumption,  and  that  a  very  acute  one,  has  feized  vV]ov,  rfo  ygb&v,  vTroTrvex&v  i*a\kw-  “  T*  ic  oil 


the  Patient.k_ 

Laftly,  this  general  Symptomatical  Confumption  is  fometimes 
caufed  by  many  and  large  fcrophulous  Kernels  preternaturally 
fituated  in  theMefentery,  by  which  (theLa&eals  being  Height¬ 
ened  as  with  a  Thread,  or  being  comprefled)  the  Paflage  of  the 
nutritious  Liquor,  which  is  feparated  in  the  Inteftines,  and 
taken  in  by  the  Mouth  of  the  La&eal  Veflels,  into  the  Mafs 


It  is  all  over 

“  the  Back  of  the  Colour  of  a  Tile,  only  fomewhat  more 
“  upon  the  Red.  ” 

By  all  thefe  Circumftances,  the  Attagen  mull  be  the  fame  as 
our  Red-game,  which  is  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

Attagen,  Offic.  Aldrov.  Ornith.  2.  75.  Bellon.  des 
Oyfe,  241.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  41.  Gefn.  de  Avib.  199.  Atta¬ 
gen  Aldrovandi ,  Francolino  Italorum ,  Raii  Ornith.  174.  Ejufd. 
of  Blood,  is -either  totally,  or  in  part,  hindered ;  in  which  Cafe  Synop.  A.  54.  Attageni  Aldrovandi  feu  Francolino  Italorum , 
the  Stools  are  large  and  chylous,  the  Belly  grows  hard,  and  is  Will.  Ornith.  125.  Lagopus  altera  Plinii.  An  Gallina  Cory- 
fwell’d  ;  but  the  Urine  flows  in  a  very  little  Quantity,  yet  lorum ,  Schw.  A.  277.  THE  GOR-COCK,  MOOR- 
keeps  its  natural  Colour  ;  thereupon,  the  Blood  not  being  every  COCK,  or  RED-GAME. 

Day  replenifhed  with  frefh  Chyle,  the  mufcular  Parts  are  de-  Oribafus  fays,  Medic.  Collett.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  3.  that  the  Flefh 
prived  of  their  due  Nourifhment,  and  daily  become  thin,  and  of  this  Bird  is  beft  in  Autumn.  And  in  the  fame  Colle&ions, 
at  laft  are  wafted  to  the  degree  of  a  Marafmus ;  though  the  Lib.  2.  Cap.  42.  he  fays,  it  is  of  very  eafy  Digeftion.  And 
Appetite  at  the  fame  time  be  keen,  and  the  Patient  continues  Aetius  in  this  agrees  with  him. 

-  r  Tralli art 
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Tralli an  recommends  this  Bird  in  a  Phthifis  ;  Galen,  in 
Nephritic  Complaints;  and  Avicenna  believed  it  increafed  the 

Seminal  Secretions.  ,  . 

The  Infide  of  the  Gizzard  of  -this  Bird  is  extremely  fragrant 

when  frefh  kill’d. 

The  Red-game  lives  principally  on  Vegetables,  and  ufes  but 
little  Exercife,  fcarcely  ever  being  on  the  Wing,  unlefs  to  avoid 
Danger  :  Hence  it  does  not  abound  with  highly  exalted  Salts. 

It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  wholfome  Food. 

ATT  ALUS,  and  ATTALICUS,  are  Names  appropriated 
to  fome  compound  Medicines,  mentioned  by  Galen ,  and  trans¬ 
cribed  from  him  by  others. 

attelabus  arachnoides. 

Attelabus  Arachnoides  ( Aldrov .  JonJl.). 

This  is  an  aquatic  Infedt,  which  partakes  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Spider  and  Grafshopper :  The  Head  refembles  a  Grafshop- 
per  ;  the  Eyes  are  prominent.  The  other  Parts  refemble  a 
Spider,  but  it  has  but  fix  Feet ;  it  fwims  on  the  Water,  or 
creeps  upon  the  Earth.  It  is  Afh-coloured. 

It  is  efteemed  refolutive,  when  externally  applied.  Lemery 
des  Drogues. 

It  is  a  fort  of  Locuft. 

ATTENUANTIA. 

Attenuating  or  bidding  Medicines  are  of  the  utmoft  Im¬ 
portance  in  Phyfic,  as  a  little  Reflection  upon  their  Natures, 
Qualities,  and  Manners  of  Operation,  will  eafily  convince  us. 
To  this  Clafs  belong  the  Roots  of  White  Burnet,  Arum,  Sweet- 
flag,  Afarabacca,  Wild-radifh,  Elecampane,  Succory,  Flo¬ 
rentine  Orris,  Solomon’s-feal,  Swallow-wort.  The  Herbs 
German  Leopards-bane,  Brook-lime,  Scurvy-grafs,  Water- 
crefles,  Indian  Creffes,  Dittander,  Rofa  Solis,  Fumitory, 
Marfh  Trefoil,  the  Leffer  Centaury,  Hyffop,  Germander, 
Chervil,  Carduus  Benedidtus,  the  Leffer  Houfleek,  all  the 
Species  of  Garlicks,  Onions,  and  Leeks ;  Wood  of  Guaiacum 
with  its  Bark  ;  of  Spices ,  Pepper  and  Ginger  ;  the  Seeds  of 
Muftard,  Scurvy-grals,  and  Creffes ;  the  Gums  Ammoniac, 
Galbanum,  Sagapenum,  Opopanax,  Myrrh,  and  Benzoin  ;  of 
Chymical  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  Mercurius  Dulcis, 
iEthiops  Mineral,  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  alcaline  fixed  Salts,  and 
the  Salts  of  Vegetables  prepared  by  Incineration,  but  efpecially 
the  Salts  of  Tartar  and  Wormwood  ;  Salts  alfo  of  a  neutral 
Quality,  fuch  as  the  DigeJlive  of  Sylvius ,  my  own  aperient 
Salt,  Sal  Ammoniac,  Sal  Polychreftum,  Epfom  and  Sedlitz 
Salts,  vitriolated  Tartar,  the  Terra  foliata  Tartari ,  otherwife 
called  Tartarus  Regenerate,  the  Arcanum  Duplicatum,  a  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Crabs-eyes,  Nitre  and  Sal  Ammoniac.  Volatile  Sub- 
ftances  alfo,  fuch  as  the  volatile  Salt  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  the 
urinous  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  aS'  alfo  Oxymel  of  Squills, 
acrid  Tindture  of  Antimony,  Eflence  of  Gum  Ammoniac,  and 
of  Guiney  Pepper  ;  Refin  of  Guaiacum,  and  the  Syrups  of  To¬ 
bacco,  Hedge  Muftard,  and  the  Fecula  of  Aron.  Medicated 
Springs  alfo  belong  to  this  Clafs,  which,  befides  their  diluting  and 
aperient  Natures,  are  alfo  poffeffed  of  an  attenuating  Quality, 
fuch  as  the  acidulated  Springs  of  Egra  and  Sedlitz,  and  the 
Caroline  Waters  ;  as  alfo  Infufions  in  the  Form  of  Tea,  which 
in  Confequence  of  the  copious  watery  Principle  they  contain, 
poffefs  a  remarkably  attenuating  Quality,  and  are  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  feparating  and  disjoining  coalefcent  Molecules ;  and, 
in  the  laft  place,  to  this  Clafs  of  Medicines  belongs  fweet 
Whey,  which,  in  Confequence  of  the  fweet  and  fubtile  Salt 
with  which  it  is  impregnated,  is  of  a  highly  deterfive  Quality, 
and  wonderfully  efficacious  in  opening  the  Excretory  Dudts. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  Subftances,  fome  adt  upon  the  fluid, 
and  others  upon  the  folid,  Parts  of  the  human  Body.  Such  as 
operate  upon  the  Fluids  by  immediate  Contadl,  are  very  few 
in  Number;  and  indeed. this  Effedt  is  only  to  be  aferibed  to 
watery  Diluents,  which  are,  without  Doubt,  of  Angular  Effi¬ 
cacy  in  colliquating  the  glutinous  and  vifeid  Humours ;  and  to 
alcaline,  fixed,  volatile,  and  nitrous  Salts,  which,  if  mixed  with 
the  infpiffated  Blood  and  Humours,  efpecially  when  in  a  liquid 
Form,  colliquate  and  attenuate  them  in  fo  powerful  a  manner 
as  to  be  perceptible  even  to  the  Eye.  All  the  other  attenu¬ 
ating  Medicines  mentioned,  adt  only  upon  the  Solids  by  in- 
creafing  their  Tone,  augmenting  their  Strength,  heightening 
their  contradlile  Force,  and  adding  to  theElafticity  and  fyftolic 
Motion  of  the  Veffels,  by  which  means  they  prefs  and  fhake 
their  contained  Juices  more  forcibly,  and  accelerate  their  pro- 
greffive  and  inteftine  Motions  ;  fo  that  the  tenacious  and  vifeid 
Humours,  being  thus  frequently  and  forcibly  carried  through  the 
minute  and  capillary  Veffels,  are  by  that  very  means  divided 
and  broken  into  fmaller  Globules ;  a  Circumftance  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  preferving  their  due  Degree  of  Fluidity.  Among 
thofe  attenuating  Medicines  which  operate  upon  the  Solids, 
fome  produce  their  Effedts  by  means  of  a  confiderably  fixed 
and  acrid  Salt ;  fuch  as  the  Roots  of  Arum,  White  Burnet, 
Afarabacca,  Florentine  Orris,  and  Solomon’s-feal ;  the  Herbs 
German  Leopards-bane,  Dittander,  Rofa  Solis  ;  as  alfo  Pepper 
and  Ginger,  which,  though  of  a  pungent  Tafte,  yet  neither 
yield  an°acrid  volatile  Oil,  nor  a  Water  of  an  acrid  Tafte, 
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when  fubjefled  to  Diftillation  with  Water,  which  fufficiently 
proves  their  fixed  Nature.  Others  again  of  the  attenuating 
Medicines,  which  operate  upon  the  Solids,  produce  their  Effedts 
by  means  of  an  acrid  fubtile  volatile  Salt,  fuch  as  the  Wild- 
radifh,  Elecampane,  Creffes,  Scurvy-grafs,  Muftard,  and  all 
the  Species  of  Garlicks,  Onions,  and  Leeks.  Some  Attenuants 
alfo  operate  by  means  of  a  neutral  ftimulating  Salt,  of  which 
Kind  are  thofe  neutral  Salts,  whofe  Acrimony,  and  irritating 
Quality,  are  not  only  difeovered  by  the  Tafte,  but  alfo  by  their 
proving  purgative  or  diuretic,  when  exhibited  in  pretty  large 
Dofes &  Other  Attenuants  again,  operate  by  means  of  an  acrid 
Salt,  impregnated  with  a  large  Quantity  of  fulphureous  Parti¬ 
cles,  which  is  evidently  the  Cafe  with  Gum  Ammoniac,  Sa¬ 
gapenum,  Opopanax,  as  alfo  Guaiacum  and  its  Refin,  which, 
befides  an  acrid  Salt,  contain  alfo  an  Oil,  which  they  yield  in 
great  Abundance  when  fubjedted  to  Diftillation.  And,  in  the 
laft  place,  fome  Attenuants  operate  by  means  of  a  fubtile  pene¬ 
trating  and  metallic  Salt,  fuch  as  Mercury,  efpecially  Mercu¬ 
rius  Dulcis,  and  iEthiops  Mineral. 

Attenuating  and  inciding  Medicines  are  of  very  extenfive  Ufe 
in  the  Pradtice  of  Phyfic,  and  come  under  different  Denomi¬ 
nations,  according  to  the  different  Effedts  they  produce.  Thus, 
when  tenacious  and  vifeid  Juices  not  only  ftagnate  in  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  the  Veffels,  but  obftrudt  the  minute  Dudls  of  the  Vif- 
cera,  and  Emundtories,  thefe  Medicines  by  their  inciding  and 
attenuating  Quality,  difeharge  the  Humours,  and  remove  the 
Obftrudtions ;  for  which  Reafon  they  may  not  improperly  be 
called  Aperients .  They  alfo  deferve  the  Name  of  Antifcorbu - 
tics ,  and  Sweeteners  of  the  Blood ;  for  fince  the  Purity  and  pro¬ 
per  Temperament  of  the  vital  Juices  depend  upon  the  due  Se¬ 
cretion  and  Excretion  of  every  thing  fuperfluous  and  recremen- 
titious  in  the  Conftitution  ;  and  fince  the  neceffary  Degrees  of 
Secretion  and  Excretion  are  intercepted  by  the  minute  Duds  of 
the  Glands  and  Emundtories  being  blocked  up  by  thick  and  vifeid 
Juices;  ’tis  therefore  obvious,  that  fuch  Medicines  as  attenuate 
the  infpiffated  Humours,  and  remove  the  Obftrudtions,  muft 
be  Sweeteners  of  the  Blood,  and  excellent  Remedies  againft  the 
Scurvy,  in  which  the  Humours  have  evidently  loft  their  due 
Temperament,  and  are  become  impregnated  with  heterogeneous, 
vifeid,  faline,  fulphureous,  and  acrid  Particles.  Now,  fince 
attenuating  Medicines  produce  fo  great  a  Variety  of  different 
Effedts,  ’tis  highly  proper  we  fhouid  know  what  Species  of 
Attenuants  are  belt  adapted  to  fuch  and  fuch  particular  Dif- 
orders. 

The  Intention  therefore  of  diffolving  and  attenuating  vifeid 
Crudities  in  the  Stomach,  and  Primce  Vice,  is  excellently  an- 
fwered,  by  the  Roots  of  Arum,  White  Burnet,  and  Sweet-  flag  ; 
by  Pepper,  Ginger,  depurated  Sal  Ammoniac,  vitriolated  Tar¬ 
tar,  Arcanum  Duplicatum ,  the  digeftive  Salt  of  Sylvius ,  my 
aperient  Salt,  Salt  of  Wormwood,  the  Ample  Spirit  of  Salt,  or 
Spirit  of  Salt  dulcified,  as  alfo  the  aperient  Tindiure  of  Mcebitis. 
And  when  crude  and  unconcodted  Humours  are  to  be  evacuated 
by  Stool,  this  Intention  is  very  well  anfwered  by  the  neutral 
Salts,  efpecially  thofe  of  Sedlitz  and  Epfom,  and  the  Sal  Poly- 
chrejlum  exhibited  in  pretty  large  Dofes,  and  in  Conjundtion 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  a  watery  V ehicle. 

When  vifeid  Humours,  occafioning  Diforders  of  the  Breaft, 
are  to  be  attenuated  and  expedforated,  the  Intention  is  moft 
effectually  anfwered  by  the  Roots  of  Elecampane,  and  Floren¬ 
tine  Orris,  by  Rofa  Solis,  Hyffop,  Germander,  Maiden-hair, 
Gum  Ammoniac,  Myrrh,  Benzoin,  Sulphur,  Balfam  of  Peru, 
Nitre  prepared  with  Antimony,  the  Terra  foliata  Tartari , 
otherwife  called  Tartarus  Regeneratus ,  Oxymel  of  Squills,  a 
Solution  of  Crabs-eyes  in  diftiiled  Vinegar,  and  the  Syrups  of 
Tobacco  and  Hedge-muftard. 

When  the  Mafs  of  Blood  is  tainted  with  thick  and  tenacious 
Sordes,  and  the  Emundfories  are  by  that  means  obftrudted, 
and  the  Humours  contaminated  by  a  faline,  fulphureous,  and 
fcorbutic  Dyfcrafy,  the  moft  efficacious  of  the  Attenuants  are, 
the  Root  of  the  Wild  Radifh,  Scurvy-grafs,  Water-creffes, 
Indian  Creffes,  Dittander,  Brook-lime,  the  leffer  Centaury, 
Marfh  Trefoil,  Carduus  Benedidtus,  Fumitory,  the  lefier 
Houfe-leek,  Muftard,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Sagapenum,  Mvrrh; 
the  Oil  of  fix’d  Nitre  per  Deliquium,  Oil  of  7  artar  per  Ddi- 
quium,  a  Solution  of  Nitre,  my  temperate  Elixir,  acrid  7  in- 
dtureof  Antimony,  Effence  of  the  Woods,  Spirit  of  bal  Am¬ 
moniac,  Salt  of  Wormwood,  with  Citron  Juice  ;  as  alio  t  re 
Salts  of  the  medicated  Waters  of  Sedlitz  and  Egra , 

When  grumous  or  coagulated  Blood,  occaiioned  by  ows 
or  Contufions,  is  to  be  attenuated,  and  again  ddioived,  the 
Intention  is  admirably  anfwer’d  by  the  Root  of  oomons 
Seal;  by  the  Herbs  German  Leopard’s-bane  an  erV1.’  * 
negar  diftill’d  with  Crabs-eyes,  die  Terra  foliata  at  tan,  ana 

Nitre  prepar’d  with  Antimony.  , 

In  Cafes  where  the  Lymph  has  acquir  d  a  pre  erna  u 
Thicknefs  and  Vifcidity,  efpecially  from  a  enerea  ain  > 
Curative  Intention  is  beft  and  moft  equally  anfwer  d  by 
Guaiacum,  Soapwort,  acrid  Tindfure  o  ntimony,  e 
rius  Dulcis,  and  ^Ethiops  Mineral,  which,  when  cautiouHv 
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arid  fkilfully  ufed,  is  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  refolving  and  atte¬ 
nuating  the  vifcid  Juices  impa&ed  on  the  Glands  and  Liver. 
Hoffman ,  Vol.  I.  Sed.  2.  Cap.  4. 

ATTENUATIO,  Attenuation.  See Attenuantia. 

ATTICUS,  'aHikos.  Attic ,  of  Attica ,  Athenian.  The 
Attic  Honey  is  frequently  mention’d  by  Medicinal  Writers  as 
the  heft. 

ATTICUM,  atUkIV)  fhould  be  the  Name  of  a  Plaifter,  by 
the  Ufe  Hippocrates  makes  of  it  in  the  fourth  Book  of  Epide¬ 
mics,  where  he  fays,  a  certain  P  erf  on  had  an  Ulcer  in  the  Leg , 
and  anointed  it  with  Atticum ,  *Hihq.  ’AtJikov  is  alfo  fometimes 
ufed  as  an  Epithet  for  ct'yfrtej',  or  X^rCCf->  and  fignifies  an  Attic 
Vefleh 

Attic  Wax  is  mention’d  by  Scribonius  Largas. 

ATTILUS.  A  River  Fifh,  very  common  in  the  Po ,  not 
unlike  the  Sturgeon.  The  Flefh  is  flabby,  and  not- very  agree¬ 
able. 

ATTINCAR  VENERIS.  The  Albification  of  Copper, 
in  order  to  tranfmute  it  into  Silver. 

ATTING  AT.  The  fame  as  Flos  AHris.  See  JEs. 

ATTINGIR,  An  Earthen  Box.  Rulandus. 

ATTONITUS  MORBUS,  An  Apoplexy.  See  Apo- 
plexia. 

ATTRACTIO,  Attraction,  Drawing. 

ATTRACTIVUM,  Attractive.  Paracelfus  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Account  of  his  Specificum  Attractivum. 

It  attrads ,  fays  he,  every  thing  fuperfluous  in  the  Body,  and 
draws  out  of  it  every  thing  of  a  hurtful  Quality  ;  for  fome 
attractive  Specifics  are  in  their  own  Natures  fo  exquifitely  cal¬ 
culated  to  operate  on  Flefh,  that  they  will  attr  ad  an  hundred 
Pounds  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Loadftone  does  Iron. 
It  happen’d  in  our  own  Days,  that  an  Attractive  of  this  Kind 
drew  a  certain  Man’s  Lungs  up  into  his  Mduth,  by  which  he 
had  the  Misfortune  to  be  fuffocated.  Another  was  alfo  fo  un¬ 
lucky,  as  to  have  the  Pupil  of  his  Eye  drawn  from  its  natural 
Situation  to  his  Nofe  by  the  fame  Means,  after  which  there 
was  never  any  Poflibility  of  reftoring  it  3  for  there  are  not 
only  Attr aCtives  accommodated  to  Iron,  but  alfo  to  Wood, 
Herbs,  Flefh,  and  Water  3  for  I  myfelf  faw  a  Plaifter  which 
attracted  as  much  Water  as  was  fufficient  to  fill  a  Ciftern  3 
and  the  Water  flow’d  from  it  juft  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the 
Top  of  fome  Houfe* 

In  like  manner.  Lead,  Tin,  Copper,  Silver,  and  Gold, 
may  be  attracted  by  certain  Compofitions  of  Attradives  5  and, 
by  thefe  very  Attradives,  Branches  may  be  torn  from  Trees  j 
and,  which  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  a  Cow  may  be  carried'  up 
into  the  Air. 

For  this  Reafon  we  are  to  apply  fome  Medicines  of  an  attra¬ 
ctive  Quality,  in  order  to  extract  from  the  Body  every  thing  of 
a  hurtful  and  corrupt  Nature,  that  what  is  prejudicial  may 
be  feparated  from  what  is  profitable.  Thefe  Attradives  are  to 
be  apply’d  upon  an  EmunCtory  in  the  Part  affeCted,  or  upon 
an  Ulcer  which  fupplies  the  Place  of  an  EmunCtory  3  or,  if  a 
Gland  fhould  prefent  itfelf,  it  is  to  be  open’d  like  an  Emun¬ 
Ctory  3  for  I  know  from  my  own  Experience,  that  an  Attra¬ 
ctive  of  this  Kind  has  extracted  and  eliminated  the  Matter, 
which  occafioned  a  Plague,  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  on 
this  Occafion  it  may  leem  proper  to  mention.  No  Patient, 
however  formidable  his  Diftemper  might  have  been,  ever  died 
by  having  this  Medicine  adminifter’d  to  him.  The  following 
is  a  Receipt  for  preparing  this  Attradive  : 

Take  of  the  Quinteflence  of  each  of  the  Gums,  one  fourth 
Part  3  of  Magiftery,  one  half  that  Quantity  3  of  fiery  Ele¬ 
ment  of  Amber,  one  Pound  3  of  fiery  Element,  Maftich 
and  Myrrh,  each  one  fourth  Part  and  an  half 3  and  of 
Element  of  Scammony,  ten  Ounces.  Of  all  thefe  make 
a  Cerate,  with  Wax,  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  Turpentine, 
to  be  ufed  in  the  Manner  above  directed.  Paracelf. 
Archidox.  Lib.  Sept. 

Notwithstanding  the  Gravity  and  Air  of  Importance  which 
it  is  fometimes  expedited  a  Phyfician  fhould  aflume,  as  there  is 
no  Crime,  or  even  Indecency,  in  Laughing,  I  have  infer  ted  the 
preceding  Paragraph  from  Paracelfus. 

Aiiradivus  is  alfo  apply’d  to  any  Remedies  to  which  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  drawing  or  attracting  is  attributed. 

ATTR  ACTORIUS,  Attradtive  3  endow’d  with  the  Power 
of  attradting. 

ATTRAHENS,  is  ufed  much  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

ATTRITA.  Galls  from  Attrition,  or  rubbing  one  Part 
againft  another.  See  Intertrigo. 

ATTRITIQ.  A  fuperficial  Galling  of  the  Feet,  Thighs, 
Or  any  other  Part,  by  Walking,  or  otherwife. 

Attrition  is  alfo  a  Word  much  us’d  in  Medicine  and  Philo¬ 
sophy,  to  exprefs  the  rubbing  two  Bodies  againft  each  other, 
fo  as  to  wear  away  their  Surfaces,  or  to  excite  Heat,  without 
any  Lofs  of  Subftance.  Or  it  is  in  general  a  rubbing  together. 
ATTY-ALU.  The  Indian  Name  for  the  Ficus  Mala- 
Vol.  I. 
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bfif/nfis,  folio  oblongo  acuminata ,  frudu  vulgar i  amulo.  Rail 
Hift. 

ATUREB.  Rulandus  explains  this,  if  it  may  be  call’d  an 
Explanation,  by  Vitrum  Azazeze  3  but  does  not  tell  what  Aza¬ 
zeze  is  3  neither  does  Cafiellus. 

A  FYPOS,  from  A  Neg.  and  t uor&,  a  Form,  6f 

Tenor.  Erratic,  irregular.  It  is  apply’d  to  Difeafes  which 
have  no  Regularity  in  their  Periods.  It  alfo  imports  a  Defor¬ 
mity  of  the  Limbs.  But  atuttoi,  Atypoi,  from  a.  Neg.  and 7  vbs7«, 
to  ftrike,  fignifies  People  who,  by  fome  DefeCt  in  the  Organs 
of  Voice,  cannot  ftrike  the  Air  fo  as  to  articulate  certain 
Sounds. 

A  FZOYATL.  The  Mexican  Name  for  the  Mirabilis 
Mexicana,  the  Marvel  of  Mexico ,  which  Ray  fays  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Plant  from  the  Marvel  of  Peru.  Rati  Hill.  Plant. 
AVACCARI.  J 

Avaccari ,  (Garcia:)  is  a  little  Indian  Tree,  the  Leaves, 
the  Flowers,  and  the  Fruit  of  .which  refemble  Myrtle, 
but  a  great  deal  more  aftringent.  It  grows  on  Mountains, 
and  in  the  Province  of  Malabar. 

They  efteem  this  very  much  in  the  Country  where  it  grows, 
for  inveterate  Dyfenteries  proceeding  from  a  cold  Caufe.  Lt- 
mery  dcs  Drogues. 

,  AVANACU,  See  Cadel-Avenacu. 

AUANSIS,  avavo/s ,  from  a.va,  to  dry.  Exficcation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  properly  of  Plants  thro’  Age. 

AUANTE,  ciuan  t),  or  ctvafi),  derived  from  the  fame  Verb 
as  the  preceding.  It  may  be  tranflated,  the  dry  Difeafe.  Hip- 
pocrates ,  in  his  fecond  Book  de  Morbis ,  gives  the  following  Ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

The  Patient  can  bear  neither  Abftinence  nor  Eating.  When 
Falling,  he  has  a  Rumbling  in  his  Belly,  with  a  gnawing  Paint 
in  his  Stomachy  and  vomits  up  Variety  of  Matters,  as  Bile, 
Saliva,  Phle  gm,  and  an  acrimonious  Matter  3  and  after  Vo¬ 
miting  feerris  to  be  a  little  eafier;  After  Eating  he  is  molefted 
with  Erudlations,  and  an  inflammatory  Heat  and  Rednefs.  He 
always  fancies  he  has  occafion  to  make  a  plentiful  Stool  3  but, 
when  he  is  upon  the  Seat,  difcharges  nothing  but  Wind.  He 
is  afflidted  with  a  Pain  of  the  Head,  and  a  Senfe  of  Pricking  as 
with  Needles,  in  different  Parts  of  his  Body.  His  Legs  fefcms. 
heavy,  and  grow  feeble  and  extenuated,  and  he  becomes  very 
weak. 

In  this  Cafe,  a  Purge  ttiuft  be  firft  given,  and  afterwards  a 
Vomit,  and  the  Head  in  particular  ought  to  be  purged.  The 
Patient  is  to  abftain  from  fweet,  oleous,  and  fat  Kinds  of  Food, 
and  not  indulge  himfelf  in  Drinking.  After  Meals,  provoke 
Vomiting  with  the  Juice  of  Ptifan  5  and,  if  the  Seafon  will 
permit,  after  drinking  Affes  Milk,  or  Whey,  let  him  take  a 
Vomit  or  a  Purge,  as  the  Phyfician  fhall  think  moft  fuitable  to 
his  Cafe.  If  it  be  Spring  or  Summer,  let  him  bathe  in  cold 
Water  :  if  it  be  Autumn  or  Winter,  let  him  ufe  UnCtions, 
Walking,  and  moderate  Exercife  3  but  if  he  be  too  weak  to 
bear  Exercife,  let  him  take  a  Journey  :  His  Diet  muft  be  cool¬ 
ing  and  laxative  3  but  if  the  Belly  be  coftive,  you  are  to  open 
it  with  an  emollient  Clyfter.  This  is  a  Chronic  Difeafe,  and 
does  not  forfake  the  Patient  till  Old  Age,  and  then  either  takes 
its  Farewel,  or  accompanies  him  to  his  Grave.  Hippocrates 3 
visouv,  Lib.  2. 

This  Diftemper  is,  by  le  Clcrc ,  placed  among  thofe  which 
have  not  preferved  the  Name  by  which  Hippocrates  called  them, 
but  which  may  be  known  by  the  Accidents  which  accompany 
them.  This,  by  the  Defer! ption,  the  above- mention’d  Author 
takes  for  Hypochondriacifm. 

AVANTURINE,  is  a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  Stone,  cover’d 
all  over  with  Sparkles  which  refemble  Gold,  which  make  it 
look  agreeable  to  the  Sight.  There  are  two  Species  of  thefe, 
one  natural,  and  the  other  artificial :  The  natural  is  found  in 
many  Parts  of  France.  They  mix  it  in  Powder  which  they  put 
upon  Paper  to  render  it  fhining. 

The  artificial  is  made  by  Vitrification,  or  by  mixing  Sparkles 
of  Copper  with  Glafs,  whilft  it  is  in  Fuiion. 

It  is  ufed  by  Enamellers,  but  I  don’t  know,  that  it  is  employ’d 
in  Medicine. 

AVARAMO  TEMO.  The  Name  of  a  filiquofe  Tree, 
which  grows  in  the  Brafils. 

The  Bark  is  externally  of  a  cineritious,  and  internally  of  a 
deep-red  Colour,  and  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant  ufed  by  the 
Skilful  for  Medicinal  Purpofes,  tho’  the  fame  aftringent  Qua¬ 
lities  are  by  fome  aferibed  to  its  Leaves  3  for  the  Bark,  which 
is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  whether  reduc’d  to  a  Powder,  or  boil’d 
and  us’d  by  way  of  Fomentation,  happily  cures  inveterate  and 
obftinate  Ulcers,  and  has  been  found  to  cure  Cancers  them- 
felves  by  means  of  its  remarkably  cleanfing  and  drying  Na¬ 
ture. 

Befides  thefe  Purpofes,  ’tis  alfo  made  Choice  of  on  account 
of  its  effectually  aftringent  Quality,  for  Baths  defign’d  to 
ftrengthen  and  invigorate  the  mufcular  Parts  of  the  Body, 
when  weaken’d,  or  too  much  relax’d.  Ray  fays  it  is  much 
ufed  by  the  Courtezans  for  contracting  the  Pudenda.  Rali 
Hift.  Plant. 

8  S  AUCHEN, 
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AUCHEN,  The  Neck. 

AUCHMOS,  « w'°<,  from  dva,  to  dry.  It  imports  Wea¬ 
ther  which  is  extremely  hot,  fultry,  and  fqualid.  The  Latins 
tranflate  it  by  fqualor.  Hippocrates  frequently  ufes  this  Wor  . 
AUCTIO,  Augmentation,  Accretion. 

AUCUPALIS  SORBUS,  and  AUCUPARIA,  are  Names 
for  the  Ornus,  or  Sorbus  Sylveftris.  Blancard. 

AUDACIA  in  a  Medicinal  bente,  is  that  bort  ot  tsold- 
nefs  and  Audacioufnefs,  which  we  meet  with  in  Deliria  and 
Madnefs.  It  alfo  fignifies  Impudence,  which  Hippocrates  ad- 
vifes  a  Phyfician  not  to  be  guilty  of. 

AUDE,  £uJ%,  the  Voice.  See  Vox. 

AUDITORIUS,  Auditory.  Thus  there  is  the  Meatus 
Auditorius,  the  Auditory  Paflage  ;  and  Nervus  Auditorius,  the 
Auditory.  Nerve.  See  Auris. 

AUDITUS,  the  Senfe  of  Hearing.  See  Auris. 
AVELLANA,  Offic.  Corylus  fylvefiris ,  Ger.  1250.  Emac. 
1438.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1379.  Synop.  3.  439.  Mer.  Pin.  30. 
Q.  B.  Pin.  418.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  31.  Phyt.  Brit.  31.  Tourn. 
Inft.  582.  Elem.  Bot.  453.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  176.  Dill. 
Cat.  Giff.  35.  Buxb.  86.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  265.  Corylus 
feu  Nux  Avellana  fylvefiris ,  J.  B.  1.  269.  Park.  Theat.  1416. 
Chab.  38.  Nux  Avellana  fylvefiris ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  112.  The 
HAZEL.  Dale. 

■  Miller  takes  Notice  of  fix  Sorts  of  Nuts,  the  firft  of  which 
is  the  preceding  mention’d  by  Dale ,  which  he  calls  the  wild 
Hazel-nut. 

The  fecond  ’  is  the  Corylus  fativa ,  frudlu  albo  minor  e,  five 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  The  SMALL  MANURED  HAZEL¬ 
NUT. 

The  third  is  the  Corylus  fativa, fruttu  rotundo  maxima ,  C.  B. 
The  LARGE  COBNUT. 

The  fourth  is  the  Corylus  fativa, fruttu  oblongo  rubente,  C.  B. 
The  RED  FILBERT. 

The  fifth  is  the  Corylus  fativa,  fruflu  oblongo  rubente ,  pelli¬ 
cula  alba  tebio ,  C.  B.  The  WHITE  FILBERT. 

The  fixth  is  the  Corylus  Hifpanica ,  fruttu  majore  angulofo. 
Pluk.  Aim. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  common  in  many  Woods  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  whence  the  Fruit  is  gather’d  in  Plenty,  and  brought 
to  London  by  the  Country  People. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are  planted  in  Hedge-rows,  in 
moift  fhady  Places  in  Gardens  ;  but  the  Fruit  is  much  better, 
and  in  greater  Quantities,  when  they  have  an  open  free  Air, 
and  are  not  fuffer’d  either  to  grow  too  thick,  or  be  overhung 
with  other  Trees. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts,  that  is,  the  red  and  white  Fil¬ 
berts,  are  moftly  efteem’d  for  their  Fruit,  being  much  fweeter, 
and  their  Shells  much  tenderer. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  annually  brought  from  Spain  in  great 
Plenty,  and  fold  in  London  all  the  Winter  Seafon,  from 
which  Nuts  there  have  been  many  Trees  railed  in  the 
Engii/h  Gardens  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  feen  whether  they  prove 
the  fame  with  the  Nuts  fown. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  Hazel,  or  Nut-tree,  never 
arifes  to  be  a  Tree  of  any  great  Magnitude,  fhooting  forth 
from  the  Root  a  Number  of  long,  fmooth,  tough,  and  pliable 
Branches,  bearing  large,  round,  rough  Leaves,  indented  about 
the  Edges,  before  whofe  appearing,  early  in  the  Spring,  there 
come  forth  on  the  Branches,  a  great  many  long,  loofe  luli  or 
Catkins.  The  Nuts  grow  two,  three,  or  four  together,  on 
one  Stalk,  each  cover’d  with  a  membranous  Hulk,  open  and 
jagged  at  the  Top.  When  ripe,  the  Shell  is  hard  and  brittle, 
having  a  fweet  Kernel.  This  Tree  grows  every-where  in  the 
Woods  and  Hedges. 

I  know  not  of  any  great  Ufe  that  is  made  of  any  Part  of 
this  Tree  in  Medicine.  Some  account  the  luli  and  Nut-fhells 
to  be  reftringent  or  binding  ;  the  Kernels  are  hard  of  Digeftion, 
and  fluffing,  caufing  Shortnefs  of  Breath  and  Wheeling  ;  tho’ 
^n  Emulfion  made  of  them  with  M!ead  is  commended  for  an 
old  dry  Cough.  Miller's  Bot.  Of. 

.  You  are  to  chufe  fuch  Filberts  as  are  large,  full-grown,  and 
each  having  a  Kernel  that  is  almoft  round,  reddifh,  full  of  Juice, 
of  an  excellent  Tafte,  and  not  Worm-eaten. 

Filberts  are  more  nourifhing  than  Nuts  5  they  are  by  fome 
efteemed  pe&oral. 

They  are  windy,  and  hard  of  Digeftion. 

They  contain  a  middling  Quantity  of  volatile  and  effential 
Salt,  much  Oil  and  earthy  Parts. 

The  moderate  Ufe  of  this  Fruit  agrees  at  all  times  with 
every  Age  and  Conftitution,  provided  there  be  a  good  Sto¬ 
mach. 

REMARKS. 

The  Filbert  is  a  Fruit  well  known  ;  they  are  of  a  different 
Bignefs,  grow  upon  a  common  Shrub  in  Hedges  and  Woods, 
and  the  fame  is  alfo  planted  in  Gardens. 

Filberts,  as  well  as  Nuts,  contain  a  great  Quantity  of  Oil, 
and  the  fame  is  eafily  extradled.  In  the  mean  time.  Fil¬ 
berts  have  a  more  agreeable  Tafte  than  Nuts,  becaufe  their 
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Salt  is  not  fo  fharp  as  that  of  Nuts,  and  becaufe  it  is  alfa 
clofely  united  to  the  oily  Parts. 

Filberts  are  peftoral,  and  nourifhing,  becaufe  of  their  oily 
Parts  ;  they  are  alfo  of  a  binding  Nature,  by  reafon  of  their 
earthy  Principles,  which  communicate  a  greater  Confiftence 
to  the  Liquors,  and  fwallow  up  the  over-abundant  Moiftures 
that  loofen  the  folid  Parts.  In  the  mean  while  they  are  hard 
of  Digeftion,  when  immoderately  ufed,  becaufe  of  their  folid 
and  earthy  Subftance. 

The  Hulks  or  Covers  of  the  Filberts  are  aftringent,  and  pro¬ 
per  for  binding  the  Body,  but  provoke  Urine. 

They  cover  Filberts  with  Sugar,  and  make  Comfits  of  them 
of  an  excellent  Tafte  ;  they  are  commonly  ufed  fora  Def- 
fert,  and  help  Digeftion.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

Nuts  and  Filberts  will  purge  People,  when  taken  in  confi- 
derable  Quantities. 

The  Cream  of  thefe  Nuts  is  good  in  the  Stone  and  Heat  of 
Urine.  Emulfions  may  be  made  of  them.  fifuercetan  gave  a 
Dram  of  the  Powder  of  Nutfhells,  mixed  with  an  equal  Quan¬ 
tity  of  prepared  Coral,  in  a  Glafs  of  the  Water  of  Car- 
duus  Benedi&us,  or  Corn  Poppy,  in  the  Pleurify.  Mar- 
tyn' s  Tournefort. 

AVENA,  Offic.  fyny.®*,  Diofcorides.  Avena  vefca,  Ger. 
68.  Emac.  75.  Park.  Theat.  1134.  Mer.  Pin.  13.  Ave¬ 
na  alba,  J.B.  2.432.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1253.  Synop.  3.  389. 
Chab.  176.  Avena  vulgaris,  Merc.  Bot.  2.  16.  Phyt.  Brit. 
14.  Avena  vulgaris  Jeu  alba,  C.  B.  Pin.  23.  T1  heat.  469. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  209.  Tourn.  Inft.  514.  Elem.  Bot.  415. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  161.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  244.  Buxb.  34. 
OATS.  Dale. 

This  Grain  grows  not  to  be  fo  tall  as  Wheat  or  Rye,  but  it 
is  fuller  of  Knots  or  Joints  :  The  Leaves  are  like  Wheat,  and 
it  bears  on  the  Top  a  loofe  Panicle  of  feveral  diftindt  Grains, 
Handing  on  long  flender  Foot-ftalks  ;  the  Grain  is  longer,  flen- 
derer,  and  fmoother  than  Barley,  cover’d  with  a  loofe  Hulk 
or  Skin.  It  is  fown  in  March  or  April. 

Oats  are  reftringent,  and  drying  ;  and  Oatmeal  is  of  great 
Ufe  both  in  Health  and  Sicknefs,  being  a  wholfome  and  cleanf- 
ins;  Food  ;  Water-gruel,  made  thereof,  being  much  ufed  in  all 
Kinds  of  Diftempers.  Oats  fried,  and  put  into  a  Bag,  and  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  Side,  are  good  to  eafe  pleuritic  Pains  and  to  the 
Belly,  help  the  Colic,  and  Pains  in  the  Bowels.  Miller  Bot. 
Offic. 

As  for  unprepar’d  Oats,  they  are  only  ufed  for  feeding  Cat¬ 
tle  ;  but  when  reduced  to  what  we  call  Oatmeal ,  for  which 
Purpofe  the  largeft  and  beft  Oats  muft  be  chofen,  they  may  be 
made  into  Cakes  and  Gruels,  which  are  very  agreeable,  and 
excellent  for  People  in  Health  ;  as  alfo  for  fuch  as  labour  under 
Pains  of  the  Breaft  and  Throat,  efpecially  if  Sugar- candy,  Con- 
ferve  of  Violets,  Currans,  or  Figs,  are  added  to  them.  7  hey 
render  the  Body  foluble,  and  evacuate  the  glutinous  Humours, 
which  prove,  offenfive  to  it.  Some  affirm,  that  they  breed 
Worms  ;  which  may  neverthelefs  be  prevented,  by  preparing 
them  with  Anife  or  Fenel-feed.  Oatmeal  Cakes  cure  Belly¬ 
aches  and  Fluxes,  and  are  efteem’d  good  for  fuch  as  labour 
under  Confumptions,  Impoftumations,  or  Pains  arifing  from 
the  Stone.  Pliny,  L.  18.  N.  H.  C.  17.  informs  us,  that  the 
Germans  eat  no  other  Cakes  than  thofe  made  of  Oatmeal ;  and 
Experience  teaches  us,  that  Children  brought  up  with  it  gene¬ 
rally  become  very  robuft,  and  have  a  trefh  lively  Colour,  Theod. 
Tabern.  Hcrbar.  L.  1.  Sefl.  7.  C.  21.  and  Joan.  Gufers,  Dab. 
Med.  S.  Medicin.  Domefi.  Tab.  60.  In  many  Parts  they  make 
not  only  Bread ,  but  Ale,  of  Oats  ;  and  a  few  Grains,  eaten 
rough,  are  faid  to  cure  Heart-burns,  The  Bread  is  a  coarfe  and 
hot  Food,  of  a  difagreeable  Tafte,  hard  Digeftion,  and  a  con- 
ftipating  Quality,  Galen.  L.  1.  de  Aliment.  Fac.  C.  14.  J • 
Bruyer.  de  Re  Cib.  L.  5.  C.  20.  Claud.  Deodat.  Panth.  Hyg. 
L.  2.  C.  2.  .  It  is  neverthelefs  very  good  for  rendering  People, 
that  are  too  fat  and  corpulent,  lean,  and  reducing  them  to  a 
more  moderate  Size.  Cardan.  L.  8.  Subtil,  affirms,  that,  of 
Oats,  the  Mufcovitcs  make  an  Ale,  or  Drink,  which  is  of  a 
hot  Nature,  and  fo  ftrong,  that  it  intoxicates  fooner  than  the 
richeft  Wines.  Oatmeal,  ufed  in  Emulfions,  is  ferviceable  m 
Paroxyfms  of  the  Stone.  Decodtions  of  Oats,  in  Conjun  ion 
with  Piony- water,  are  good  againft  Fevers,  according  to  . 
Veljch.  Chil.  1.  Exot.  Cur.  &  Obf.  643.  .  , 

Oatmeal,  boil’d  to  a  confiderable  Confiftence  in  at^r>  an 
apply’d  to  hot  Tumors  and  Fiftulas,  difpofes  them  to  ea  >  an 
if  mix’d  with  Butter,  cures  feald  Heads.  Oats  an  urn  in, 

put  into  a  Bag,  and  apply’d  hot  to  the  Belly,  give  ,a  imr/ 
Colic,  and  Diforders  of  the  Matrix,  Cafp.  Hoffman,  tn  orifi  .  a 
L.  Scbolz.  edit.  L.  3.  Conf.  14.  Some  add  Jump and  Bar¬ 
berries,  and  Salt.  ’Tis  here  proper  to  obierve,  t  a  a  e 
cine  may  be  prepar’d  of  Horfe-dung,  which  is  °  a  mira 
Ufe  in  the  Colic,  Jaundice,  Pains  ariimg  from  the  Stone,  acute 
Pains  of  the  Sides,  and  in  expelling  the  becundines.  A  Poulfis 
of  Oatmeal,  prepar’d  with  Water  and  Powder  of  MarlhmT 
lows,  is  of  fingular  Ufe  in  removing  Roughnefs  and  Chaps  m 
the  Nails,  Ger.  Blafius,  Med.  Umverf  part .  4-  U  3-  “ 
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Straw  of  Oats  is  ufed  in  fuch  Baths  as  are  intended  to  eafe  the 
Pains  arifing  front  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys.  If  the  Hairs  are 
walhed  with  a  Lixivium  of  it,  it  renders  them  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour.  This  Straw  is  very  good  for  Cows,  and  they  eat  it 
with  Pleafure ;  but  ’tis  not  fo  proper  for  Horfes,  fince  it  gene¬ 
rally  gives  them  Pains  in  the  Belly.  If  a  Horfe  is  afflicted  with 
a  Suppreflion  of  Urine,  boil  Oats  in  Wine,  and  give  him  them 
to  be  eaten  pretty  hot,  and  his  Diforder  will  very  foon  be  re¬ 
moved.  When  howls  cannot  lay  Eggs,  Women  give  them 
roaftcd  Oats  to  be  eaten,  with  a  View  to  remove  that  Deleft. 
Barthol.  Zorn,  Botanolog. 

Oatmeal,  made  into  flat  Cakes,  is  the  common  Food  of  the 
ordinary  People  in  Scotland ,  Wales ,  Derbyjhlre ,  and  the  North 
of  England.  But  the  Dough,  of  which  thefe  Cakes  are  made, 
is  fermented  generally  with  Barm,  which  takes  away  all  Vifci- 
dities,  renders  it  more  acefcent,  and  confequently  very  proper 
Aliment  for  People  who  ufe  much  Exercife,  and  eat  a  great  deal 
of  Animal  Food.  Oatmeal  unfermented,  like  the  Meal  of  aJl 
farinaceous  Seeds,  is  lubjeft  to  generate  Vifcidities  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Inteftines  ;  but  is  more  proper  when  an  Alcalefcence 
prevails  in  the  Conftitution,  than  if  fermented. 

The  famous  Remedy  for  acute  Diftempers,  and  which  has 
very  undefervedly  been  the  Subjeft  of  much  Ridicule,  I  mean 
Water-gruel ,  is  made  of  Oatmeal  boil’d  with  Water.  This  is 
endow’d  with  the  fame  Medicinal  Virtues  as  the  Ptifan  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ;  and,  as  an  Acefcent  Aliment,  is  very  good  when 
there  is  a  Tendency  to  an  Alcaline  Putrefaftion,  which  is  the 
Cafe  in  moft  acute  Diftempers.  Farinaceous  Vegetables,  by 
being  digefted,  and  boil’d  in  Water,  grow  more  acefcent.  See 
that  Part  of  the  Article  Alcali,  which  fpecifies  the  Regimen 
proper  in  acute  Difeafes. 

Dale  takes  Notice  of  another  Species  of  Oats,  which  is  the 

Avena  Nigra,  Ind.  Med.  16.  Chom.  746.  Raii  Hift.  2. 
1253.  Synop.  3.  389.  Mer.  Pin.  13.  J.  B.  2.  432.  Chab.  176. 
C.  B.  Pin.  23.  Theat.  472.  Tourn.  Inft.  514.  Elem.  Bot. 
415.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  161.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  209.  Buxb.  35. 
Avena  femine  nigro ,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  244.  BLACK  OATS. 

It  is  fown  in  Fields,  for  the  Ufe  of  Horfes  as  well  as  the 
preceding. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  Oats  mention’d  by  Botanic 
Writers,  poflefs’d  of  much  the  fame  Virtues  as  thofe  above- 
mentioned.  See  ^Egilops. 

AVENQUA,  the  Portuguefe  Name  for  the  Adianthum  Bra- 
filianum ,  Maiden-hair  of  Brafil. 

AVENZOAR,  the  Name  of  an  Arabian  Phyfician. 

Avenzoar ,  tho’  his  Age  cannot  be  precifely  determin’d, 
feems  to  have  lived  after  Avicenna  -3  and  we  are  fure  he  lived 
before  Averrhoes ,  who  more  than  once  gives  him  a  very  high 
and  deferved  Encomium,  calling  him  admirable ,  glorious ,  the 
Hr ea fure  of  all  Knowledge ,  and  the  moft  Supreme  in  Pbyfic, 
from  the  Time  of  Galen  to  his  own.  He  was  born,  or  at 
leaft  refided  much,  at  Seville,  the  Capital  of  Andalufia,  and  the 
Seat  then  of  the  Mahometan  Chaliph.  He  lived  to  135.  began 
to  praftife  at  40,  or,  as  others  fay,  at  20  ;  and  had  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  a  longer  Experience  than  almoft  any  one  ever  had  ;  for 
he  enjoy’d  perfeft  Health  to  his  laft  Hour.  He  tells  us  him- 
felf,  how  he  was  imprifon’d,  and  barbaroufly  treated,  by  Haly, 
the  King’s  Conftable  in  that  City  ;  tho’  it  appears,  by  his  own 
Account,  that  once,  either  before  or  after,  he  cured  that  Mi- 
nifter’s  Son  of  a  Jaundice.  He  wrote  a  Book  call’d  Thaijfer, 
that  is,  one  which  contain’d  all  Rules  for  Medicine  and  Diet  in 
moft  Diftempers  ;  and  this  Work,  indeed,  fhews  him  to  have 
been  a  Man  of  Bufinefs  and  Experience.  It  appears  too  from 
hence,  that  he  had  the  Care  of  an  Hofpital,  and  was  employ’d 
often  upon  the  Miramamolin’s  Commands. 

He  is  reckon’d,  by  the  Generality  of  Writers,  an  Empiric  ; 
tho’  I  can’t  imagine, .  why  they  pitch’d  upon  him  for  this  Cha¬ 
racter,  which  fuits  him,  I  think,  lefs  than  any  of  the  reft  of 
the  Arabians :  One  would  naturally  fufpeft  by  this,  that  they 
had  never  read  further  than  his  Preface,  which,  indeed,  does 
contain  a  Colleftion  of  Receipts  ufed  by  himfelf  and  others. 
For,  not  to  mention  that  he  was  bred  in  a  Phyfical  Family,  (  his 
Father  and  Grandfather  being  both  Praftitioners,  whom  he 
always  remembers  with  great  Gratitude  and  Honour)  we  have 
his  own  Teftimony,  that  he  had  a  regular  Education  ;  and  that 
he  not  only  learnt  what  properly  belongs  to  a  Phyfician,  but, 
out  of  a  great  Defire  of  Knowledge,  every  thing  befides  which 
relates  to  Pharmacy  and  Surgery.  He  lays  it  down  for  a  Maxim, 
That  Experience  chiefly  is  the  right  Guide  and  Standard  of  a 
warrantable  Praftice,  and  mult  abfolve  or  condemn  him,  and 
every  Phyfician,  both  in  this  Life  and  the  next.  He  exprefles 
himfelf  more  remarkably  in  another  Place,  where  he  is  fpeak- 
ing  how  indifferent  it  is  to  apply  this  or  that  Oil  in  the  Cafe  of 
fome  Tumors  ;  and  obferves  by  the  way,  that  the  Art  of 
Curing  is  fo  little  to  be  attain’d  to,  by  any  logical  Diftinftions, 
or  fophiftical  Subtleties,  that  long  Ufe,  affifted  by  a  good  Judg¬ 
ment,  can  only  furnifh  out  fo  extraordinary  a  Talent.  For 
Example,  fays  he,  if  any  one  would  take  it  into  his  Head  to 
tefine,  and  nicelydiftinguifh,  about  laxative  Medicines,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  find  out  the  proportional  Quantity  and  Quality  of  any 


Purge,  fo  as  to  fquare  it  exaftly  to  the  Conftitution  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Humours  to  be  difcharged,  and 
calculate  it  fo  as  not  to  be  even  a  Hair  over  or  under  ;  fuch  Spe¬ 
culations,  in  his  Opinion,  contribute  very  little  to  form  a  Judg¬ 
ment  about  any  right  Method  of  Cure.  And  here,  no  doubt, 
he  had  Alkindus  in  his  Eye,  who  wrote  a  fanciful  Treatife  in  this 
way,  concerning  the  Dofes  and  Qualities  of  Medicines. 

And  this  Author  is  fo  little  addifted  to  Quackery,  and  has  fo 
mean  an  Opinion  of  a  bare  Receipt,  that  he  exclaims  againft 
the  Impudence  of  old  Women  in  this  Point,  as  well  as  rejects 
the  idle  Superftition  of  Aftrologers.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
otory  he  tells  of  himfelf,  in  a  particular  Cafe,  where  he  was  at 
a  Lofs  how  to  proceed,  and  afk’d  the  Opinion  of  fcveral  other 
Ihyficians  to  no  Purpofe  :  At  laft  he  took  a  Journey  to  the 
Town  where  his  Father  lived,  and  defired  his  Advice.  The 
old  Man  would  give  him  no  direft  Anfwer,  but  fhew’d  him  a 
Place  in  Galen ,  and  bid  him  read  that  •,  if  he  could  find  out  the 
Cure  of  the  Diftemper  by  it,  it  was  very  well  ;  if  he  could  not, 
lie  bid  him  never  think  of  making  any  Proficiency  in  Phyfic. 
The  Advice  fucceeded,  fo  that  the  Patient  was  cured,  to  the 
Satisfaction  both  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And,  indeed, 
throughout  all  this  Work,  he  profefles  himfelf  fo  much  of  the 
Dogmatical  or  Rational  Seft,  which  was  directly  oppofite  to 
the  Empirical,  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  Reafoning  about  the 
Caufes  and  Symptoms  of  Diftempers  ;  and  as  in  his  Theory  he 
chiefly,  if  not  only,  follows  Galen ,  fo  he  quotes  him,  upon  all 
Occaiions,  oitener  than  the  reft  of  the  Arabians  do.  Frcind’s 
Hiflory  of  Phyfic. 

The  Works  of  Avenzoar,  or  Abhomeron  Aben-Zoar,  are, 

Liber  Xheisir  Dahalmodana  Vahaltaeir,  which 
imports  Re  LI ificatio  Medicationis  &  Regiminis. 

This  was  printed  at  Venice,  1496.  in  Fol.  and  again  at  the 
fame  Place,  1514.  Fol.  And  in  1531.  in  8 vo.  with  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  his  Antidotarium,  and  the  Colliget  of  Averrhoes.  Pan¬ 
der  Linden ,  de  Scriptis  Medicis. 

AVERICH,  Sulphur.  Joknfon. 

AVERRHOES  lived  not  long  after  Avenzoar  ;  for  he  inti¬ 
mates  himfelf,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  his  Sons.  He  died 
at  Morocco,  A.  H.  595.  as  fome  fay,  or  603.  as  others.  He 
made  a  great  Figure  in  Life  ;  and  his  Works  made  him  cele¬ 
brated  over  all  Europe ,  after  his  Death.  He  was  a  Native  of 
Corduba,  bred  to  the  Law,  tho’  he  afterwards  ftudied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Phyfic.  J.  Leo  gives  a  long  Account  of  his  Grand¬ 
father,  that  he  was  fent  by  his  Countrymen,  who  intended  to 
revolt,  to  offer  the  Crown  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  that 
he  was  by  him  conftituted  Chief  of  the  Priefts,  and  great  Jud‘-e 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Corduba,  a  Poft  which  he  enjoy’d  a  long 
while,  and  was  fucceeded  in  it  by  his  Son,  and  his  'Grand  fon. 
Our  Averrhoes  was  famous  for  his  Liberality  and  Patience,  and 
for  his  continual  Application  to  Study  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
he  was  a  Man  of  ftrong  natural  Parts,  and  a  very  fubtle  Rea- 
foner.  He  had  the  Title  of  Commentator  given  him,  from  the 
many  Volumes  he  wrote  upon  Arijlotle ,  and  was  call’d,  befides, 
the  Soul  of  Arijlotle.  In  Phyfic  he  wrote  a  Book,  at  the  Mira- 
mamolin  of  Morocco’s  Command,  which  goes  by  the  Name  of 
Colliget,  divided  into  feven  Parts,  containing  the  whole  Science 
of  Medicine,  and  is  chiefly  a  Compendium,  as  he  owns  himfelf, 
of  what  had  been  faid  by  others,  with  fome  Additions  of  his 
own.  He  begins  with  the  general  Rules  of  this  Art,  and  fo 
defeends  to  Particulars  ;  and  therefore,  he  fays,  nobody  will 
be  able  to  underftand  what  he  wrote,  but  who  is  well  verfed 
in  Logic,  and  natural  Philofophy  :  Accordingly  he  mixes  more 
of  the  Arijlotelian  Philofophy  with  his  Theory  of  Phyfic,  than 
the  other  Arabians  do  ;  for  which  Defeft  he  finds  Fault  with 
the  wife  Men  of  Andalufia.  And  this,  I  fuppofe,  he  muft  be 
underftood  to  mean,  when  he  fays,  he  fhall  ufe  Expreflions,  and 
explain  Things,  which  his  Predeceffors  never  did,  and  fhall 
deduce  every  thing  from  the  Roots  of  natural  Science.  In 
Anatomy,  he  profefles  he  gives  us  nothing  new ;  and,  indeed* 
he  here  entirely  copies  after  Galen.  And  as  to  the  practical 
Part  of  this  Work,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  it  but  what  is 
borrow’d  ;  and  tho’  he  fpeaks  feveral  times  of  his  own  Expe¬ 
rience,  yet  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been  much  converfant  in 
Praftice,  as  indeed  we  may  guefs  he  was  not,  from  the  Hiftory 
of  his  Life.  However,  there  is  one  Obfervation  he  makes, 
which  I  find  no-where  elfe,  that  the  fame  Perfon  can  have  the 
Small-pox  only  once.  The  chief  Defign,  indeed,  of  this  Trea¬ 
tife  appears  to  be,  to  lay  down  right  Notions  concerning  the 
fpeculative  Part  of  Phyfic,  in  which  there  were,  in  his  Time, 
great  Difputes ;  and  therefore,  as  he  follows  much  the  fame 
Method  as  his  Mafter  Arijlotle  obferves  in  the  Hiftory  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  fo  one  great  Aim  he  had  in  writing  this  Book,  was  to 
reconcile  the  Opinions  of  that  Philofopher  with  thofe  of  Galen , 
an  Author  who  feems  to  have  the  lecond  Place  in  his  Ffteem. 

Mr.  Bayle  has  collefted  a  great  many  Paflages  out  of  Au¬ 
thors,  relating  to  Averrhoes  ;  and  as  he  feems  never  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Original,  he  follows  thefe  Authors 
implicitly,  who  often  miflead  him  :  As  where  he  tells  us,  from 
Champerius,  that  he  was  a  bitter  Enemy  to  Avicenna  ;  and  that, 
for  this  Reafon,  he  avoids  ever  naming  him,  which  he  does  in 
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this  Book  often,  and  in  his  Metaphyfical  Deputations  j  not  to 
mention  the  Comment  he  has  writ  exprefly  upon  that  Author  3 
Cautica.  And  as  to  being  his  Enemy,  as  is  here  fuggefted,  if 
we  look  into  this  very  Comment,  we  may  eafily  be  convinced 
of  the  contrary  ;  for  he  thinks  this  Treatife  of  Avicenna  one  of 
the  belt  Introductions  to  Phyflc  which  ever  appear  d  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  becaufe  it  was  concife,  and  fometimes  wanted  an  Explana¬ 
tion,  he  undertook  the  Talk  himfelf  5  and  to  (hew  his  Candour, 
f>vcn  when  Avicenna  feems  to  lay  down  fome  wrong  Pofitions,  he 
explains  in  what  Senfe  they  fhould  be  underftood,  fo  as  to  be 
confident  with  Truth ;  as  particularly  in  the  Doarine  about 
bleed i n°-  old  Men,  (which  he  diltinguilhes  perfe&ly  right)  and 
the  making  Ufe  of  fubterraneous  Caverns.  The  lad  Rule  par¬ 
ticularly,  he  fays,  would  not  fo  well  fuit  his  Climate,  which 
Was  the  fifth,  that  is,  Spain  ;  but  might  be- very  proper  for  the 
fourth,  which  was  hotter,  and  where  Avicenna  lived.  What 
Mr.  Bayle  recites  from  Mr.  Pafquier ,  about  Aver r hoes  bleeding 
his  Son  at  three  Years  old,  is  equally  a  Midake  ;  for  Averrhoes 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  it  was  Avenzoar  who  ufed  this  PraCtice  in 
the  Cafe  of  his  own  Son.  So  where  he  quotes  Mr.  Petit  for 
faying,  that  Averrhoes  never  gave  any  Medicine  to  the  Sick, 
and  that  he  owns  as  much  himfelf,  is  direftly  contrary  to  what 
this  Book  will  inform  us  ;  tho’  I  agree,  that  it  is  probable  he 
was  no  very  great  PraCfitioner. 

Mr .  Bayle  wonders  why  Mr.  Herhelot  is  fo  fhort  in  his  Ac¬ 
count  of  this  famous  Author  ;  and  I  Ihould  wonder  why  Mr. 
Bayle  is  fo  prolix  upon  the  fame  Head,  did  I  not  confider,  that 
he  picks  up  a  few  odd  Stories,  which  have  been  handed  about, 
concerning  his  Irreligion,  particularly  the  celebrated  Saying  he 
is  charged  with,  Sitanima  mea  cum  Philofophis  ;  a  Saying  which, 
perhaps,  there  was  no  more  ground  to  fallen  upon  Averrhoes , 
than  any  of  thole  Particulars  I  have  mention’d.  This  Writer 
has,  with  no  little  Pains,  amafs’d  together  all  that  he  could 
meet  with,  upon  this  Article,  in  modern  Authors ;  and,  in  a 
more  emphatical  manner,  inlarges  upon  what  he  found  quoted 
from  the  Deputations  which  this  Arabian  wrote  againd  Algazel, 
a  Man  famous  in  the  preceding  Century,  for  being  the  Founder 
of  a  Se<ft  call’d  the  Motazelas ,  and  who  died  A.  H.  503.  a 
Piece  finely  written,  as  he  tells  us  from  Papin  ;  but,  in  his  own 
Opihion,  very  pernicious.  In  this  are  contain’d  a  great  many 
Speculations  concerning  the  Soul,  confonant  to  the  Do&rine  of 
Ariflotle  ;  amongd  the  red,  the  Unity  of  the  Intellect  is  ex¬ 
plain’d  :  From  which  Mr.  Bayle  would  ipfer,  that  he  was  a 
very  impious  Perfon,  and  one  who  mud  of  courfe  maintain  the 
Mortality  of  the  Soul  ;  and  confequently  deny  any  future  Re¬ 
wards  or  Punilhments.  Why  he  Ihould  be  fo  fond  of  drawing 
Averrhoes  into  thefe  Opinions,  I  will  not  take  the  Liberty  lb 
much  as  to  guefs  ;  only  give  me  Leave  to  obferve,  that  it  he 
Would  have  confulted  the  Author  himfelf,  indead  of  the  Col- 
le&ors  he  here  quotes,  he  would  have  found  a  very  different 
Account  of  his  Notions:  For,  in  one  Differtation,  Averrhoes 
afferts,  that  the  Soul  is  not  material ;  and  in  another,  that  it  is 
immortal.  So  ufual  is  it  with  thefe  Compilers  of  fecret  Hido- 
ry  to  run  into  infinite  Midakes,  merely  becaufe  they  take  every 
thing  at  fecond-hand,  and  upon  Truft  ;  whereas  would  they 
have" been  at  the  Pains  to  go  to  the  Fountain-head,  and  cad  an 
Eye  only  upon  the  Original,  their  Memoirs  would  have  been 
much  more  exa£t. 

But,  to  digrefs  no  further,  as  there  is  little  material  in  this 
Author,  Averrhoes ,  relating  to  Practice,  I  lhall  not  trouble  you 
now  with  any  further  Account  of  him,  or  his  Works.  I  lhall 
only  mention,  that  he  takes  Notice  of  Alkindus ,  the  Author  of 
a  Treatife  now  extant,  concerning  the  Proportion  and  Dofes  of 
Compound  Medicines  ;  and  who,  perhaps,  might  be  the  fame 
with  the  famous  Peripatetic  of  that  Name,  in  the  Reign  of  Al- 
fnanon.  In  this  Book  he  endeavours  to  reduce  the  Qualities  of 
Medicines  to  the  Rules  of  Arithmetic  and  Mufic  ;  but  Averrhoes 
juftly  thinks  he  refined  too  much,  and  that  it  is  not  only  a 
'Work  of  mere  Speculation,  built  upon  no  folid  Ground,  that 
is,  that  of  the  Quality  of  a  Medicine  in  the  Compound  in- 
creafing  always  in  a  double  Proportion,  but  owing  altogether 
to  hismiftaking  the  Senfe  of  Galen  upon  the  fame  Subject. 
Freind’s  Hijlory  of  Phyftc. 

The  Works  of  Averrhoes ,  are, 

Collettaneorum  de  re  Medica  Settiones  tres ,  a  fohanne  Bru- 
yerino  Campegio  Latinitate  donata 1,  Lugdun.  1537’ 

Avcrrois  Opera,  .Venetiis  apud  juntas,  I552,  ^ol. 

His  Colliget ,  and  Commentaries  on  the  Cautica  of  Avicen¬ 
na ,  and  fome  other  Pieces,  are  extant  with  the  Works  of  Aven¬ 
zoar,  Vcnet.  1496.  Fol.  and  Lugdunt ,  1531-  8 vo. 

His  Book  De  Venenis  was  printed  Lugduni,  1517.  4 to. 

And  his  Commentary  upon  Avicenna,  Venetiis ,  1484.  in  Fol. 
and  again  at  the  fame  Place,  1555.  Fol.  Vander  Linden  de 
Scriptis  Medicis. 

AVERSIO,  Averfion.  It  fignifies  the  diverting  a  Flux  of 
Humours  from  one  Part  to  another,  whether  by  Revulfion, 
Derivation,  or  Repulfion. 

Averfio  alfo  implies  a  Naufea,  or  Inappetency  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  is  ufed  to  exprefs  that  Recefiion  of  the  Uterus  from  its 
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proper  Place,  which  the  Antients  imagin’d  to  happen  in  Hyfte^ 
ric  Diforders. 

AVES,  Birds.  The  Natures  of  thefe,  confider’d  as  Ali¬ 
ment  or  Medicines,  are  exprefs’d  under  their  different  Names. 
Avis  Medica,  is  the  Peacock. 

Aves,  or  Avicula  Cypria ,  are  perfum’d  Candles,  or  Sticks 
of  Wax. 

Aves  alfo  is  a  Word  made  ufe  of  by  fome  of  the  Enthufiafti- 
cal  Chymifts,  to  exprefs,  or  rather  to  conceal,  their  Meaning  j 
in  which  they  have  effectually  fucceeded.  Rulandus ,  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  thus  defines  the  Avis  Her  metis :  Ms  Hermetis,  avis  volans, 
quia  in  altum  evolat,  &  tamen  iterum  in  terram  propter  nutrimenta 
defeendit :  unde  nutrix  omnium  efl  terra. 

The  High  Dutch  Interpretation  of  the  fame  Author  is  rather 
greater  Nonfenfe  than  the  Latin  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Reader 
need  not  regret,  that  I  have  not  tranflated  it. 

AVEVETL,  and  Ahoehoetl,  are  Indian  Names  for  the 
Abies  Mexicacua.  Rail  Hijl.  Plant. 

AUGARES,  etvyapif,  a  Name  of  an  Ingredient  in  a  Clyfter 
for  the  Coeliac  Paffion,  in  a  Prefcription  given  by  N.  Myrepfus, 
Sett.  17.  Cap.  45.  I  don’t  know,  that  it  has  ever  been  diico- 
ver’d  what  it  means.  The  Interpreters  keep  the  Word,  and 
confefs  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

AUGITES,  &vyi7YK,  the  Name  of  a  Gem,  which  Pliny 
fays  many  People  efteem  to  be  not  very  different  from  the  Cal- 
lais.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  a  pale  Green,  and  not  fo  valuable  as  a 
Topaz.  Pliny  fays  the  Callais  imitates  the  Sapphire,  but  is 
more  white. 

AUGMENTATIO,  Augmentation,  Increafe,  Accretion, 

Growth. 

AUGMENTUM.  Difeafes,  efpecialJy  Fevers,  are  divided 
by  Authors  into  the  Beginning,  the  Augment  or  Increafe ,  the 
State  or  cUfj.it,  and  the  Decline.  The  Augmentum ,  therefore,  is 
that  Part  of  the  Difeafe  which  lafts  from  the  Beginning,  or  firft 
Seizure,  to  tire  State,  or  till  it  arrives  at  its  utmoft  Vio¬ 
lence. 

AUGURISTA.  By  the  Explication  which  Cajlellus  give3 
of  this  Word,  it  fhould  fignify  what  we  call  a  Conjurer.  A 
Perfon  who  pretends  to  {hew  preternatural  Images  in  Looking- 
glaffes,  Crylfals,  and  Water ;  and  to  foretel  Events  by  the 
Singing  and  Flight  of  Birds. 

AUGUSTUM,  A  fpecious  Epithet  given  to  fome  Medicinal 
Compofitions  by  their  Authors  or  Defcribers. 

AVICENNA. 

The  famous  Avicenna,  the  Son  of  Halt,  was  born  at  Bocharay 
in  Chorafan,  about  980.  He  ffudied  Philofophy  very  early  ; 
fo  that,  if  we  believe  Sorfanus  his  Difciple,  he  was  Mafter  of 
Euclid ,  and  other  mathematical  Books,  when  he  was  but  fix- 
teen  Y ears  old  ;  and  foon  made  fuch  Proficiency  in  the  Study 
of  Phyfic,  as  to  become  very  celebrated  for  his  Skill  in  that 
Art.  The  Arabic  Writers  tell  this  Story  of  his  Sagacity,  That 
he  found  out,  by  the  Pulfe,  the  Diftemper  the  Nephew  of  Ca- 
bous  laboured  under,  which  was  Love  ;  and  that  by  a  Stratagem 
he  made  ufe  of,  he  difeovered  likewife  the  particular  Objed  of 
his  Paflion :  The  Cafe  is  fo  parallel,  that  one  would  be  apt  to 
think,  they  ftole  this  Account  from  what  Appian  relates  of 
Erafiflratus,  in  a  like  Ulnefs  of  Antiochus ,  the  Son  of  Seleucus. 
Avicenna  lived,  for  the  moft  part,  at  lfpahan  ;  he  is  reprefent- 
ed  by  them,  as  one  very  much  addided  to  his  Pleafures,  fo 
that  he  fell  into  feveral  Sorts  of  Diftempers ;  and  it  was  a  Say¬ 
ing,  they  tell  us,  in  thofe  Time6,  That  all  his  Philofophy  could 
not  make  him  moral ,  nor  all  his  Phyfic  teach  him ,  how  to  preferve 
his  Health.  He  died  in  the  58th  Year  of  his  Age,  or  rather, 
if  we  calculate  to  a  Nicety,  the  56th,  in  1036.  at  Medina  ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  City  of  Hamadan. 

Hiftory  tells  us,  that  he  made  a  very  confiderable  Figure  in 
the  World  j  fo  that  by  fome  of  his  own  Countrymen  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  raifed  up  to  the  Dignity  of  Vizir  •,  from 
whence,  I  fuppofe,  fome  more  modern  Writers  have  fancied, 
that  he  was  really  a  Prince  ;  and  others  have  given  out,  that 
he  was  a  King  ;  though  they  do  not  agree,  whether  he  reign¬ 
ed  in  Corduba,  or  Bithynia.  '  .  . 

This  is  the  Account  the  beft  Hiftorians  give  of  the  Origin 
and  Age  of  Avicenna ,  though  he  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  without 
any  Ground,  to  have  been  si* Spaniard ,  and  by  others  an  pgyp- 
tian.  It  is  amazing,  where  Neander  could  pick  up  the  Mate¬ 
rials  to  furnifh  out  fuch  a  Romance,  as  he  has  made  or  t  ns 
Writer’s  Life  :  He  tells  us,  very  formally,  that  he  was  born  at 
EdcJJa ,  the  Capital  of  Commagena,  in  1 145-  t^iat  went  r°ni 
thence  to  Alexandria,  where  he  ffudied  under  Rhazes\  an  t  iat 
afterwards  he  travelled  into  Spain,  where  he  was  the  1  cip  e 
of  Averrhoes ,  at  Corduba.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  in  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  Author,  to  write  as  many  Falfities  and  Contra  ic  ions, 

as  he  does  Pages.  „  ,  .  n 

Avicenna  compiled  a  large  Work,  which  he  called  the  Canon-, 
and  the  Fame  of  this  Book  was  fo  great  throughout  all  AJia, 
that  it  was  epitomiz’d  and  commented  upon  by  levera  one 
Arabians ,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Centuries ;  an  ,  eu.n 
long  before  this,  it  began  to  prevail  fo  much  in  Europe, 
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there  was  no  other  Do&rine  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Phy/Ic  ; 
and  it  happened  to  be  the  good  Fortune  of  Avicenna ,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  Empire  there,  till  the  Redoration  of  Learning. 

One  would  naturally  expe£  to  find  fomething  in  this  Au¬ 
thor,  anfwerable  to  fuch  a  Character  ;  but  though  1  have  very 
often  looked  into  his  Writings  upon  feveral  Occafions,  (for  you 
won’t  fuppofe,  I  believe,  that  I  have  gone  through  him  in  any 
regular  Courfe  of  Reading)  I  could  meet  with  little  or  nothing 
there,  but  what  is  taken  originally  from  Galen ,  or  what  at 
lead  occurs,  with  a  very  fmall  Variation,  in  Rbazes ,  or  Haly 
Abbas.  He  in  general  feems  to  be  fond  of  multiplying  the  Signs 
of  Diftempers,  without  any  Reafon ;  a  Fault  too  much  imi¬ 
tated,  as  Errors  are  the  eafied  to  be  followed,  by  our  modern 
W  liters  of  Sydems.  He  often  indeed  fets  down  fome  for  eflen- 
tial  Symptoms,  which  arife  merely  by  Accident,  and  have  no 
immediate  Connexion  with  the  primary  Difeafe  itfelf.  And, 
to  confefs  the  Truth,  if  one  would  chufe  an  Arabic  Sy dem  of 
Phyfic,  that  of  Haly  feems  to  be  lefs  confufed,  and  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  as  well  as  more  confident,  than  this  of  Avicenna. 
Freind’s  Hijl.  of  Phyfic ,  Vol.  2. 

The  Works  of  Avicenna  were  printed  at  Venice ,  1596.  in 
Folio. 

The  Liber  Canonis ,  de  Medicinis  Cordialibus ,  iff  Cautica , 
together  with  fome  other  Pieces,  were  printed  Venetiis ,  apud 
'Juntas ,  1544.  iff  1555.  in  Fol.  Bafilia ,  apud  'Johan.  Her- 
vagium ,  1556.  in  Fol.  Venetiis ,  apud  Odiav.  Scotum ,  1500. 
in  \io.  Groningce ,  1649.  in 

Canon  Medicines.  Venetiis,  apud  Juntas ,  1595-  iff  1608. 
in  Fol.  2  Vol.  apud  Vine.  Valgrifium ,  1564.  in  Fol.  2  Vol. 
Ibidem ,  1580.  in  ifto.  Lovanii ,  apud  Mempceum ,  1658.  in 
Fol.  Uratifiavies ,  Fol.  per  Petrum  Kirjlinium. 

Libro  quinque  Canonis  Medicines  Aben  AH,  Principis  Fil'd 
Sines ,  alias  corrupts  Avicennes.  Arabic's  nunc  primum  impreffi. 
Romes  e:<  Typo grdphi a  Medicea ,  1593.  in  Fol. 

Libellus  de  removendis  Nocumentis ,  ques  accidunt  in  Regimine 
fanitatis  :  Fir  a  Hiatus  de  Syrupo  acetofo ,  uno  cum  Syraci  Medici 
expojitione  in  2.  iff  3.  partem.  4.  Fen.  1.  Can.  Avic.  iff  E benefit 
fiuper  5  Can.  Venetiis ,  apud  Dsmitium  de  Fridino ,  1547.  in 
maj.  Fol. 

De  Corde ,  ejufique  Facultatibus ,  Libellus ,  Job.  Bruyerino 
Campegio  Interprete.  Lugduni ,  apud  Nicol.  Edvardum ,  1559* 
in  8vo. 

De  Animalibus ,  per  M.  Mich.  Scbotur  ax  Arabia)  in  Lati- 
num  tranfilatus.  This  is  extant  in  Folio,  without  any  Specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Time  when  printed,  or  the  Place  where. 

Canonis  Libri  3.  Fen.  1.  Fradiatus  quartus,  in  quo  ficribit  de 
agritudinibus  Capitis ,  iff  noxa  mult  a  illarum  in  fundiionibus 
fienfiiis ,  iff  moderaminis ,  Jive  partis  redtricis ,  a  Jobanne  fiidn- 
quaborreso  Latine  verfius,  iff  ad  fidem  codicis  Hebraici  cor  re  HI  us. 
Parifiis ,  apud  Martinum  Juvenem ,  1572.  in  8 vo. 

Canonis  Libri  3.  Fen.  2.  ques  eft  de  ftdgritudinibus  Nervorum, 
a  fftuinquaborreso  Latine  verfia.  Parifiis,  apud  Mart.  Juvenem, 
1570.  in  8 vo. 

Shear  ti  Libri  Canonis  Fen.  prima  de  febribus.  Patavii,  1659. 
in  \2n10. 

De  Findiura  Metallorum  Tradlatus.  Francofiurt.  apud  Cy- 
riacum  Jacobum ,  155 o.  in  \tq. 

This  is  thought  fuppofititious,  as  is  the  following  : 

Cbymicus  Liber,  Porta  Elementorum  didlus.  Bafilies,  apud 
Petrum  Pernam,  1572.  in  8 vo. 

AVICULiE  HERMETICiT.  The  univerfal  Salt,  which 
Sendivogius  fays  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dew,  is  called  by  this 
Name  in  the  German  Ephemerides. 

AVICULARIA  SYLVII,  a  Name  for  the  Speculum  Ve¬ 
neris  majus,  a  Plant ;  called  otherwife,  The  greater  Venus’s 
Looking- glafis. 

AVILA,  is  a  Species  of  Apple  produced  in  the  Indies.  It 
is  larger  than  an  Orange,  of  a  confiderable  Size.  It  is  of  a 
round  Figure,  plump,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour.  It  grows  in 
thofe  Colonies  of  America  which  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  upon 
a  fort  of  Shrub,  or  creeping  Plant,  which  adheres  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Trees.  This  Apple  includes  eight  or  ten  fiat  orbicular 
Nuts,  which  have  a  fmall  Cad  of  the  Oval,  and  at  one  of  their 
Extremities  terminate  in  an  obtufe  Point.  Thefe  Nuts,  tho’ 
joined  to  each  other,  are  yet  eafily  feparable.  They  are  con¬ 
vex  on  one  Side,  concave  on  the  other,  almod  as  large  as  our 
half  Crown,  half  a  Finger’s  Breadth  in  Thicknefs,  covered  with 
a  moderately  thick  Eark,  which  is  hard,  of  a  woody  Contex¬ 
ture,  a  little  rough,  efpecially  on  the  convex  Side,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour.  Under  this  Bark  is  a  tender,  white,  and 
bitter  Almond,  which  is  edeemed  an  excellent  Medicine  againd 
Poifons,  and  Malignity  of  Humours.  One  or  two  of  thefe  Al¬ 
monds  may  be  taken  for  a  Dofe.  Lemery  Fraite  univerficl  de 
Drogues  Simples. 

AULOS,  dvA of,  properly  fignifies  a  Pipe,  or  Canal,  or  Fo- 
ramep.  In  Hippocrates  de  Mulierum  Morbis ,  Lib.  2.  it  im¬ 
ports  the  exterior  foramen  of,  or  Entrance  into,  the  Vagina 
Uteri;  as  ivavAtti,  is  the  Vagina  itfelf. 

■  Aulos  alfo  fignifies  a  Pipe  to  blow  through. 

Vol.  I. 


Aultd ,  in  Pliny,  is  a  Shell  Fifh,  which  we  call  the  Seal4 
lop. 

AULISCOS,  &vki<TK<&,  is  a  Catheter,  or  a  Clyder-pipe. 
AVORNUS,  the  Alnus  Nigra,  is  thus  called  by  Cre- 
ficenlius.  7 

AVOSETA. 

Avofieta  Italorum ,  feu  Spinzago  (V Aqua,  is  an  aquatic  Bird 
as  large  as  a  Pigeon  ;  its  Beak  is  four  or  five  Inches  long,  black, 
turned  up,  and  pointed  at  the  End.  Its  Head  is  blackifh,  the 
Body  white,  the  Feet  bluifh,  having  the  Toes  joined  by  Mem¬ 
branes  ;  the  Legs  are  long  :  It  is  found  in  haly.  The  Fat  is 
efteem’d  very  refolutive,  emollient,  and  anodyne.  Lemery  dts 
Drogues. 

AURA. 

Aura  five  Gallinajfia,  (  Jonfion ) 

Is  a  Species  of  Raven  of  Mexico,  which  approaches  the  Size 
of  a  large  Eagle  ;  the  Indians  call  it  Tropillotl.  Its  Colour  is 
black  ;  the  Beak  is  made  like  a  Perroquet’s ;  the  Forehead  is 
covered  with  a  Skin  wrinkled  without  Feathers:  It  is  armed 
with  black  crooked  Claws.  This  Bird  is  common  in  New 
Spain  ;  it  keeps  at  Night  upon  the  Trees,  arid  upon  the  Rocks, 
but  comes  in  the  Day  near  the  Cities  ;  it  lives  upon  Ordure  and 
Excrements.  They  fay,  that  the  young  ones  are  white,  but 
that  they  blacken  as  they  grow  larger.  They  fly  in  Flocks, 
pretty  high ;  they  make  no  Cry,  and  are  of  a  bad  Smell.  They 
contain  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  The  Heart  of 
this  Bird,  being  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  is  very  fragrant.  The  Flefh, 
being  eaten,  is  good  for  the  Small-pox;  the  Feathers,  burnt,  are 
deterfive,  vulnerary,  and  proper  to  prevent  the  Hair  from  fall¬ 
ing  off,  if  the  Allies  are  fprinkled  upon  the  Flefh.  Lemery  des 
Drogues. 

Aura  alfo  fignifies  a  Vapour  of  Exhalation,  fuch  as  thofe 
which  arife  from  Mephitical  Caves. 

Helrnont  fpeaks  much  of . the  Aura  Vitalis,  which  feems  to 
mean  what  others  call  the  Flamma  Vitalis,  Vital  Flame.  Both 
are  mere  Jargon,  and  only  mean  Chimaeras  exiding  no-where 
but  in  the  extravagant  Imaginations  of  thofe  who  make  ufe  of 
them. 

AVRANCUM,  Egg-fhells.  Rulandus. 

AURANTIA,  a  Fruit-tree,  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

M'alus  Aurantia,  Offic.  Ger.  1279.  Emac.  1463.  Raii  HifL 
2.  1658.  Malus  Aurantia  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  1508. 

Malus  Arantia  major,  C.  B.  Pin.  436.  Aurantium ,  Mala  Aran- 
tia,  Mont.  Ind.  37.  Arantia  Malus,  C.  B.  1.  97.  Chab.  5. 
Aurantium  vulgar e,  Ferr.  Hefp.  377.  Tourn.  Ind.  620.  Elem. 
Bot.  493*  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  239.  Mala  Aurantia,  Aldrov. 
Dendr.  489.  Malus  Aurantia  vulgaris  major,  Jonf.  Dendr, 
22.  THE  ORANGE-TREE.  Dale. 

This  beautiful  Tree  grows  to  a  pretty  great  Bignefs  in  its 
native  Places,  having  many  Branches,  the  younger  of  which 
are  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  with  feveral  fharp  Thorns  growing  on 
them ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  pale,  yellow,  green  Colour,  in 
Shape  like  Bay-leaves,  each  of  which  is  fet  on  a  Foot-dalk  in 
Shape  of  a  Heart,  of  a  pleafant  fragrant  Smell,  when  bruifed  : 
The  Flowers  grow  on  the  younger  Shoots  among  the  Leaves, 
of  a  Angle  Cup-fafhioned  Leaf,  cut  into  five  Parts,  with  feveral 
yellow  Stamina  in  the  Middle,  of  a  fragrant  odoriferous  Smell ; 
they  are  fucceeded  by  large  round  Fruit,  green  at  fird,  and  of 
a  reddifh-yellow  Colour,  covered  with  a  tough  Skin  or  Peel, 
under  which  is  contained  the  Pulp,  confiding  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  VeficuleE ,  full  of  a  fharp  Juice,  (among  which  lie 
longifh  round  Seeds  pointed  at  both  Ends)  divided  by  a  Skin  into 
feveral  Cloves,  or  Partitions. 

This  Tree  grows  in  Plenty  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  bears  Flowers  and  Fruit  all  the  Year ;  but  the  Fruit  i$ 
chiefly  gathered  in  Odlober  and  November. 

The  Juice  of  Oranges  is  ufed  as  Sauce  to  whet  the  Appetite. 
It  is  cordial  and  cooling,  good  to  quench  Third,  and  ferviceable 
in  burning  Fevers  ;  it  is  of  great  Ufe  in  the  Scurvy,  being  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  among  other  Antifcorbutics.  The  Peel  or  Bark 
is  cordial  and  domachic,  drengthens  and  warms  the  Stomach, 
prevents  Naufiea  and  Vomiting,  and  helps  the  Colic. 

Officinal  Preparations  from  Oranges  are,  a  Water  diddled 
from  the  Flowers,  the  Aqua  Naphes,  Off.  a  Conferve  of  the 
Peel,  and  the  fame  candied,  and  a  Syrup  of  the  Juice. 

N.  B.  The  Sevil  Orange  is  only  ufed  in  Phyfic,  the  China 
Orange  being  only  eaten  for  Pleafure.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

This  Fruit  has  different  Names,  fuch  as  the  Mala  Arantia, 
Aurantia ,  Arangia,  Mala  Aurea ,  Chryfomelca,  Poma  Anaran- 
tia,  Aurantia  iff  Nerantia ,  Orangia,  or  Aurangia.  The  Poets 
undoubtedly  meant  no  more  by  the  Golden  Apples  produced  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Ilefiperides,  than  Oranges,  which  are  the  Fruit 
of  this  Tree.  Thus  Virgil  is  to  be  undefdood  in  this  Line  : 

Aurea  Mala  dec  cm  mifii:  Cras  altera  mittam. 

But  fome  of  the  Fruit  differ  very  much  in  Tade  from  others: 
Some  are  very  bitter,  whild  others  are  fweet :  Others  again 
keep,  as  it  were,  a  due  Medium  between  fweet  and  bitter  ; 
and  this  lad  Sort  are  judly  preferred  to  the  others,  not  with 
H  T  '  regard 
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I'egard  to  the  Peel  or  Bark,  which,  in  Heat  and  Dryncfs,  fur- 
pufies  that  of  the  Lemon,  but  with  regard  to  the  Qualities  and 
Agreeablenefs  of  the  Juice,  which  is  lefs  cold  than  that  of  the 
Lemon.  Their  Virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Citron 
and  Lemon;  for  which  Reafon,  we  find,  in  fome  foreign  Shops, 
their  Peel  dried  and  preferved,  a  Water,  a  Syrup,  an  Efl'ence, 
a  Tindture,  and  a  diftilled  Oil  of  Oranges  ;  but  particularly 
we  find  the  preferved  Flowers,  and  a  Water  diftilled  from  the 
Flowers.  Frefh  Oranges,  if  eaten,  refill  Putrefaction,  and 
prevent  the  Scurvy.  Bald.  Ronjleus ,  de  Scorbuto,  fays,  he  knew 
fome  who  got  entirely  free  from  the  Scurvy,  only  by  the  Ufe  of 
Oranges,  and  their  Peel.  L.  Riverius ,  in  his  fourth  Century, 
Obf.  84.  makes  Mention  of  a  Shoe-maker,  who  had  laboured 
under  a  Quartan  Ague  for  near  half  a  Year,  and  who  was  at 
laft  cured  by  the  Ufe  of  Oranges,  which  he  cut  into  fmall 
Pieces,  and  boiled  in  White-wine  ;  by  taking  fome  of  which 
for  a  few  Mornings,  his  Diforder  was  removed.  The  Juice  of 
Tweet  Oranges,  exhibited  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  is  excellent 
for' procuring  Sleep  in  Fevers.  Jo.  Camerar.  Hort.  Med. 
The  Peel  dried,  reduced  to  a  Powder,  and  drank  in  White- 
wine,  corroborates  the  Stomach,  helps  Digeftion,  procures  an 
'Appetite,  fweetens  a  {linking  Breath,  and  is  ferviceable  in 
Swellings  of  the  Belly,  Colics,  Pains  which  fucceed  Child-birth, 
Suppreffions  of  Urine  and  the  Colic.  See  Epbem.  N.  C.  Dec. 
3.  Ann.  1.  Obf.  35.  This  Virtue  is  ftill  ftronger  in  the  diftilled 
Oil,  four  or  five  Drops  of  which  are  to  be  taken  in  Wine. 
Domin.  Panarolus ,  Pent.  2.  Obf.  8.  fays,  that  the  Oil  exprefied 
from  Orange-peel,  proves  a  very  expeditious  Cure  in  Fevers. 
The  Flowers  preferved  with  Sugar  are  an  excellent  Cordial,  and 
efteemed  very  good  in  burning  and  peftilential  Fevers.  The 
Water  diftilled  from  the  Flowers  has  a  very  fragrant  Smell,  and 
is  good  in  malignant  and  virulent  Fevers  ;  for  it  promotes  a 
plentiful  Diaphorefis,  comforts  the  Heart,  refrelhes  the  vital 
Spirits,  gives  Eafe  in  the  Colic,  allays  Pains  of  the  Stomach, 
and  kills  Worms.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  Pulfe  with  a  View 
to  comfort  the  Heart.  It  is  elegantly  prepared  in  Italy ,  where 
it  is  called  Napha  and  Angelica.  See  Renod.  Lib.  1.  de  Mat. 
Med.  Sett.  6.  Cap.  4.  In  Spain  ’tis  ufually  given  to  Women 
in  hard  Labours.  It  is  alfo  ufed  with  Succefs  in  Hyfteric  Fits, 
but  mull  be  mixed  with  Mufk  and  Dragons-blood  for  anfwering 
that  Intention.  R.  Solenandr.  Sett.  5.  Confil.  Med.  15 .  L. 
River.  Lib.  15.  Prax.  Med.  Cap.  6.  &  Cent.  1.  Obf.  Med.  65. 
94.  The  Water  diftilled  from  the  Seed  cures  Pains  arifing 
from  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys.  Ferrar.  Lib.  4.  Hefper.  Fol. 
478.  The  Leaves,  by  means  of  a  chymical  Preparation,  yield 
an  Oil  which  is  excellent  in  Cafes  where  the  Shin-bones  are 
laid  bare.  The  Seed  refills  Poifon,  and  kills  Worms.  The 
Leaves,  if  boil’d  in  Red-wine,  and  drank,  put  a  Stop  to  the  Ca¬ 
tamenia. 

We  may  here  mention  the  Poma  Sinenfia,  the  Mala  Auran- 
tia  Chinenfia,  or  China  Oranges,  which  are  of  late  become 
well  enough  known,  and  are  fuperior  to  the  others  in  Delici- 
oufnefs  ofTafte,  and  bear  the  Name  of  the  Country,  from 
which  they  are  imported  to  Lifbon ,  where  they  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  confiderable  Quantities  as  well  as  in  Spain.  Their 
Juice  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  Intentions  of  Phyfic,  but 
mull  not  be  taken  in  too  large  Quantities,  efpecially  by  thofe 
who  have  cold  and  weak  Stomachs.  In  the  Shops,  they  make 
of  their  Peel  an  Eflence  or  Tindture,  which  is  highly  cordial 
and  ftomachic.  Barthol.  Torn.  Botanolog. 

The  Rind  of  the  bitter  Orange  heats  much. 

The  Juice  of  the  fweet  Orange,  immoderately  taken, 
weakens  the  Stomach,  and  caufes  Wind.  As  for  the  Juice  of 
the  bitter  Orange,  it  fometimes  incommodes  the  Stomach  and 
Breaft,  by  a  little  too  rough  pricking  of  thofe  Parts. 

The  Juice  of  the  bitter  Orange  contains  much  Phlegm  and 
eflential  Salt,  and  a  little  Oil. 

The  Rinds  of  the  fweet  and  bitter  Oranges  agree  at  all  times, 
in  all  Sorts  of  Ages,  to  Perfons  who  have  a  weak  Stomach,  and 
thofe  of  a  phlegmatic  and  melancholy  Conftitution.  As  for 
the  Juice  of  thefe  Fruits  it  is  very  good  in  hot  Weather  for 
bilious  Perfons,  and  thofe  whofe  Humours  are  too  {harp,  and 
too  much  agitated. 

REMARKS. 

Oranges  are  brought  from  feveral  Parts :  The  beft  and  the  moll 
in  Efteem  for  a  good  Tafte,  are  thofe  which  grow  in  hot 
Countries ;  not  only  becaufe  the  Soil  of  thofe  Places,  having 
Store  of  exalted  Sulphur  and  volatile  Salts  in  it,  communi¬ 
cates  a  great  Quantity  of  the  fame  to  thefe  Fruits,  and  gives 
them  an  agreeable  Smell,  but  becaufe  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
there  digefts,  and  more  completely  ripens  their  Juice,  and 
gives  them  a  more  delicious  Tafte. 

The  Juice  of  the  bitter  Orange  is  {harp,  becaufe  it  contains 
much  acid  Salt  in  it,  and  becaufe  this  Salt  is  but  little  emba- 
rafs’d  with  the  ropy  Parts  j  which  is  the  Reafon  it  communi¬ 
cates  almoft  all  its  Acidity  to  the  little  nervous  Fibres  of  the 
Tongue.  As  for  the  Juice  of  the  fweet  Oranges,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  lefs  Salt  than  that  of  the  bitter  one,  and  as  this  Salt  is 


kept  under  by  a  great  Quantity  of  oily  Parts,  it  is  eafy  to  Stf 
underftood,  that  it  can  make  but  a  flight  Impreflion  on  the 
Parts  it  touches. 

They  prefer  the  Juice  of  the  bitter  Orange  in  Medicinal  Ufe 
before  the  other,  as  was  before  obferved,  for  cooling  and 
moiftening,  and  mitigating  Fevers  ;  becaufe  this  Juice  has 
more  of  the  Acid  in  it,  and  can  more  eafily  thicken  the  over¬ 
thinned  Liquors,  allay  their  violent  Motions,  and  keep  down 
thofe  {harp  Humours,  that  throw  them  into  an  extraordinary 
Fermentation.  I  fuppofe ,  by  the  bitter  Orange ,  Lemery  means 
the  four. 

«  Of  the  Orange-flower. 

Y ou  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  arc  white,  fair,  of  an  agreeable 
Smell,  and  frelh  gathered. 

They  chear  the  Heart  and  Brain,  promote  the  Mcnfes 
{Lengthen  the  Stomach,  and  affift  Digeftion. 

The  immoderate  Ufe  of  this  hot  Flower  renders  the  Bile  more 
{harp,  and  by  that  means  may  caufe  different  Difeafes. 

It  contains  much  exalted  Oil,  volatile  Salt,  and  Phlegm. 

The  Orange-flower  agrees  at  all  times  with  aged,  phlegmatic 
and  melancholy  Perfons  ;  as  alfo  with  thofe  that  have  a  weak 
Stomach,  and  do  not  eafily  digeft  their  Food. 

REMARKS. 

The  Orange-flower  is  ufed  in  Food  and  Phyfic ;  they  preferve 
it  whole,  and,  by  diftilling,  extract  from  it  a  Liquor  of  a 
very  pleafant  Smell,  and  much  ufed  in  Cordial,  Hyfteric,  and 
Cephalic  Potions.  Its  pleafant  Smell  proceeds  from  thofe 
Sulphurs  and  Salts  contained  therein,  which  are  elevated  with 
the  Liquor,  and  mix  therewith.  The  Orange-flower  helps 
Digeftion  by  its  volatile  Principles,  which  divide  and  attenu¬ 
ate  the  grofs  Parts  of  the  Aliments.  It  alfo  refrelhes  the 
Heart  and  Brain,  and  promotes  the  Menfes,  becaufe  the  fame 
exalted  Principles  revive  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  the  Spirits,  and  rarefy  the  vifeous  Juices  which 
obflrudl  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood.  Lemery  on  Foods. 
AVRARIC,  Mercury. 

AURATA,  a  Fifh,  called  The  Gilt-head,  or  Pifcis  Sacer. 
According  to  Athenaus ,  it  was  efteemed  very  delicious  Food  by 
the  Antients.  It  is  called  alfo  Orata. 

AUREA  ALEXANDRINA,  an  Opiate  or  Antidote,  in¬ 
vented  by  Alexander.  See  Alexander. 

AURES,  the  Ears.  See  Auris. 

AUREUS,  a  pompous  Appellation  for  many  Medicinal  Com- 
pofitions,  either  on  account  of  their  Coftlinefs,  Efficacy,  or  be¬ 
caufe  Gold  enters  their  Compofition. 

AUREUS  RAMUS,  is  the  Art  of  making  Gold. 

AUREUS  is  alfo  a  Weight  equal  to*  a  Dram  and  an  half. 
Cajlellus. 

AURICHALCUM,  Brafs, 

Is  a  Mixture  of  Copper  and  Lapis  Calaminaris, .  which  is  put 
together  in  Fufion  by  a  very  vehement  Fire,  in  a  Furnace  made 
for  that  Purpofe. 

The  Difcovery  was  made  by  the  Alchymifts,  who,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  turn  Brafs  into  Gold,  found  the  way  to  give  it  a  yellow 
Colour.  The  Calaminaris  Stone  embarafles  the  acrid  Salts  of 
the  Metal  to  that  Degree,  that  it  makes  no  Impreffion  on  Li¬ 
quors,  as  the  Copper  does.  Befides,  as  the  Calaminaris  Stone 
cofts  but  little,  fo  the  yellow  Brafs  is  cheaper  than  the  natural. 
Lemery  des  Drogues. 

In  making  of  Medicines  great  Care  mud  be  taken,  that  no¬ 
thing  acid  is  put  into  a  naked  Brafs  Veflel,  becaufe  Acids  dif- 
folve  Brafs,  and  that  renders  the  Medicine  emetic. 

AURICOLLA,  the  Gue,  or  Cement  of  Gold.  Itfhould 
feem  to  fignify  the  fame  as  Chrysocolla,  which  fee. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Turba  Philofophorum.  Theatr.  Chym. 
Vol.  5. 

AURICULAE  Cordis ,  the  Auricles  of  the  Heart.  See 
Cor. 

AURICULA  Judes ,  IA  Fungi  Sambuci ,  Offic.  Fungus 
membranaceus  auriculam  referens ,  five  Sambucinus.  C.  B.  372' 
Raii  Hift.  1.  106.  Synop.  18.  Fungus  membranaceus  auri¬ 
culam  referens,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  642.  Fungus  Auricula  Judes, 
colons  ex  cineraceo  nigricantis ,  perniciofus ,  in  Sambuci  caudiee 
nafeens ,  J.  B.  3.  840.  Fungus  Auricula  Juda ,  ccloris  ex 
cineraceo  nigricantis ,  perniciofus.  Chab.  588.  Fungus  Sambu¬ 
cinus,  five  Auricula  Juda,  Ger.  Emac.  1481.  Fungus  Sam¬ 
buci,  vel  Auricula  Juda ,  Sterb.  256.  Tab.  27*  BI.  Bungus 
Sambucinus,  Park.  1320.  Agaricus  Auricula  forma,  El.  Bot. 
441.  Tourn.  Inft.  562.  P'oerh.  Ind.  A.  14*  Buxb.  7. 
Agaricum  Auricula  forma,  Mich.  Nov.  Gen.  124.  6b. 

1.  Peziza  Auriculam  referens.  Dill.  Cat.  195.  JEWS- 
EAR.  Dale. 

Auricula  Juda:,  or  Jews  Ears,  are  a  fort  of  Fungus, 
or  a  Species  of  Agaric,  which  is  found  adhering  to  the  Trun^ 
of  the  Elder-tree.  This  is  of  the  figure,  and  oftentimes  the 
Size,  of  a  Man’s  Ear ;  but  they  are  found  larger  and  fmaller. 

It  is  of  a  membranous,  cartilaginous,  and  pliant  Subftance,  lik$ 

Leather, 
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Leather,  of  a  black ifli-grey  Colour.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 

It  is  very  refolutive,  proper  for  Tumors,  and  for  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  T  hroat,  and  other  Parts,  being  broken  and  applied 
thereto.  It  fhould  be  ufed  internally  with  Caution,  for  it  is 
a  fort  of  Poifon.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

It  is  diredted  to  be  boil’d  in  Milk,  or  macerated  in  Vinegar, 
in-order  to  make  a  Gargle  for  the  Throat,  in  a  Quinfey:  And 
l'ometimes  it  is  infufed  in  Water  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  with 
other  Ingredients. 

Dale  fays  it  is  aftringent. 

AURICULA  LEPORIS.  See  Bupleurum. 

AURICULA  MURIS,  Moufe-ear.  See  Pilosell  a. 

AURICULA  URSI,  Offic.  Auricula  Urfi  fiore  luteo , 
Ger.  640.  Emac.  784.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1082.  Elem.  Bot.  100. 
Tourn.  Inft.  120.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  200.  J.  B.  3.  490.  Chab. 
492.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  14.  Auricula  Urfi  fore  favo ,  Park. 
Parad.  239.  Auricula  Urfi ,  Sanicula  Alpina ,  Mont.  Ind.  37. 
Sanicula  Alpina  lutea ,  C.  B.  Pin.  242.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  557- 
YELLOW  BEARS-EARS.  Dale. 

This  Herb  grows  in  great  abundance  at  or  about  Utrecht ,  in 
Stiria ,  Tyrole,  Savoy ,  and  Switzerland ,  about  the  Middles,  and 
on  the  Tops,  of  large  Mountains.  It  bears  large  thick  green 
Leaves  upon  its  Stalks,  at  whofe  Tops  there  are  Flowers  of 
different  Colours.  The  Inhabitants  of  Utrecht  call  it  Primula 
cdorata ,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  Smell.  Tho’  this  Herb  is 
not  ordinarily  kept  in  the  Shops,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  rank’d 
among  the  V  ulneraries,  and  is  of  Angular  Service,  both  for  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  Purpofes.  It  abounds  with  a  mild,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  glutinous  Juice,  which,  when  exprefs’d,  may  be 
apply’d  to  old  Wounds,  with  a  great  deal  of  Succ6fs  :  When 
mix’d  with  Ointments  and  Plaifters,  it  is  of  great  Service  in 
Ruptures,  Jo.  Camerar.  Hort.  Med.  p.  25.  Four  or  fix  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  Water,  in  which  the  Herb  has  been  boil’d,  taken 
every  Morning,  cure  Coughs  and  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs.  Such 
as  go  a-hunting  on  the  large  Mountains,  where  ’tis  to  be  found, 
ufe  its  Root  againft  Vertigoes.  See  Conr.  Gefner.  de  Lunar. 
Herb.  p.  M.  34.  Sennert.  L.  I.  Pradi.  p.  2.  C.  4.  The  Juice 
of  the  Flowers  removes  Spots  of  the  Face,  and  beautifies  the 
Skin  ;  and  with  the  fame  Intention  fome  diftil  a  Water  from  it. 
Barthol.  Zorn,  Botanolog. 

AURICULARIA,  Ear- wort,  Marlow,  or  Cylonian  Plant. 
It  is  a  Species  of  Mint.  See-MfiNTHA. 

AURICULARIUS,  belonging  to  the  Ear.  Auricularius 
Medicus  is  a  Phyfician  for  the  Ears. 

AURIGA,  a  fort  of  Bandage  for  the  Sides,  deferibed  by 
Galen. 

Auriga  alfo  fignifies  the  fourth  Lobe  of  the  Liver.  Cajlellus. 

AURIGO,  the  Jaundice.  See  Icterus. 

AURIPIGMENTUM,  Offic.  Matth.  1367.  Ind.  Med. 
17'  Worm.  28.  Kentm.  17.  Agricol.  592.  Auripigmentnm 
luteum ,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  353.  Arfenicum  croceum  Auri- 
pigmentum ,  Charlt.  Foff.  12.  Arfenicum  fiavum  Auripigmentum, 
Mont.  Exot.  13.  ORPIMEN  T. 

The  Orpiment  of  the  Shops,  Auripigmentum  in  Latin , 
dp ptvtx.lv  of  Diofcorides,  dptnviKov  of  Galen ,  Narueth  of  Sera- 
pion ,  Zarnick  Arfar  of  the  Arabians ,  and  Orpiment  or  Orpin 
in  French ,  is  an  Arfenical  Juice,  in  fquamous  or  foliaceous 
Glebes,  like  the  Lapis  Specular  is,  the  Squama,  or  Strata , 
being  eafily  feparable  from  each  other. 

Orpiment  is  of  three  Kinds  ;  one  of  a  Gold  Colour ;  the 
fecond  of  a  deeper  Red,  or  Cinnabarine  Colour,  mix’d  with 
Yellow  ;  and  the  third  greenilh  and  yellowifh,  mix’d  with  a 
large  Proportion  of  Earth,  and  therefore  the  leaft  valuable. 
Thefe  three  Kinds  are  found  in  the  Veins  of  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Copper  Mines  ;  but  we  know  not  what  was  the  other  Kind  of 
Orpiment,  mention’d  by  Diofcoridcs. 

Orpiment  is  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  foluble  in  Oil,  and  inflam¬ 
mable  by  Fire,  emitting  a  thin  Flame  with  a  great  deal  of 
Smoke,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  Sulphur  or  Garlick.  This  Smoke, 
if  collected,  turns  to  yellowifh  Flowers  like  Sulphur,  and  a  red 
or  blood-colour’d  Mafs  remains  behind  ;  which,  when  cold, 
concretes  into  a  hard  folid  Regulusy  like  Cinnabar,  called  by 
fome  Red  Orpiment,  or  Realgar.  If  the  Orpiment  be  kept  in 
a  fubliming  Veffel  for  a  long  time  on  the  Fire,  the  whole  Mafs 
israifed  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Veffel,  and  there  concretes 
into  a  beautiful,  red,  pellucid  Subftance  like  a  Ruby,  only  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Metallic  Earth  remaining  at  the  Bottom. 
The  firft  Fumes,  which  come  from  this  Regulus,  will  turn  Cop¬ 
per  white  and  brittle. 

Orpiment  therefore  muff  confift  of  the  fame  Parts  as  com¬ 
mon  Sulphur,  with  fome  Mineral  Particles  mix’d  with  them ; 
or  it  is  compofed  of  an  acid  Salt,  entangled  in  Particles  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  of  a  bituminous  Subftance.  Its  corrofive  Quality 
arifes  from  the  acid  Spicula  ftuck  into  the  Particles  of  Mercury ; 
but  it  has  that  Quality  in  a  lefs  degree  than  corrofive  Sublimate, 
becaufe  of  its  bituminous  Part.  It  is  lefs  inflammable  than 
Sulphur,  becaufe  the  Energy  of  the  acid  Salts  contain’d  in  it 
is  weaken’d  by  the  Mineral  Parts  ;  and,  from  its  corrofive  Qua¬ 
lity,  it  is  defervedly  reckon’d  among  Poifons. 


It  was  anticntly  ufed  by  Phyficians  to  eat  away  fungous 
Flcfh,  but  is  now  laid  afide  in  that  Intention,  Chymiftry  having 
furnilhed  us  with  much  better  Catheretics.  It  is  ufed  fome- 
times  by  Barbers,  with  a  Mixture  of  Quick-lime,  as  a  Depila¬ 
tory,  to  eradicate  the  Hairs  of  any  Part  of  the  Body ;  but  if 
they  let  it  lie  on  too  long,  it  corrodes  the  Skin.  Some  Phyfi¬ 
cians  recommend  the  internal  Ufe  of  Orpiment,  in  Subftance, 
in  a  purulent  Phthifis  accompanied  with  Expectoration,  and  in 
Afthmas.  The  Fumes  of  it  may  likewife  be  received  at  the 
Mouth  in  the  fame  Intentions,  and  the  Chinefe  reckon  it  among 
the  Purgative  Medicines.  However,  I  cannot  think  the  inward 
Ufe  of  this  Medicine  in  any  refpeCt  allowable ;  for  it  is  a  ftrong 
Poifon,  deftruCtive  to  the  Nerves,  and  accordingly  is  found  by 
Experience  to  bring  on  very  terrible  Symptoms,  fuch  as  Spafms 
in  the  Hands  and  Feet,  Stupors  and  Contractions,  cold  Sweats, 
Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  Paintings,  Thirft,  inward  Burning, 
Vomiting,  Belly-ach,  Erofions,  violent  Pains,  and  Death  it- 
felf,  according  to  the  different  Dofes  of  this  Poifon  ;  and  in  the 
Bodies  of  fuch  as  die  in  this  manner,  the  CEfophagus,  Stomach, 
and  Inteftines,  are  found  to  be  inflamed,  corroded,  and  perfo¬ 
rated  in  feveral  Places. 

The  Antidotes  for  Orpiment,  and  all  other  Arfenical  Sub- 
ftances,  are  whatever  is  able  to  blunt  the  Acrimony  of  thefe 
corrofive  Medicines ;  fuch  as  Milk  and  Oil,  drank  in  great 
Quantities,  fat  Broths,  the  Juice  of  Mallows  or  Marfhmal- 
lows,  DecoCtions  of  Flea-wort,  and  Linfeed,  Marfhmallow- 
roots,  and  fuch-like.  Orpiment  or  Arfenic,  worn  about  the 
Neck  like  an  Amulet,  cannot  be  fo  hurtful  as  fome  imagine  ; 
neither  do  we  believe  it  of  any  Virtue  in  preferving  againft  the 
Plague,  or  peftilential  Difeafes. 

Of  the  Lixivium  of  Orpiment  and  Quick-lime  is  made  the 
Sympathetic  Ink,  by  the  Effluvia  of  which  alone,  Letters 
written  with  Vinegar  of  Lead  become  vifible  ;  and  the  Painters 
ufe  it  for  Gold  Colours,  from  which  Ufe  its  Name  is  derived. 
Geofroy. 

AURIPIGMENTUM  RUBRUM,  Realgar,  which 

fee. 

AURIS,  the  Ear. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Ears  are  two  in  Number,  that 
they  are  fituated  on  the  lateral  Parts  of  the  Head,  and  that  they 
are  the  Organs  of  Hearing.  Anatomifts  commonly  divide  or 
diftinguifh  the  Ear  into  external  and  internal.  By  the  external 
Ear,  they  mean  all  that  lies  without  the  external  Orifice  of  the 
Meatus  Auditorius  in  the  Os  Temporis  ;  and  by  the  internal 
Ear ,  all  that  lies  within  the  Cavities  of  that  Bone,  and  alfo  the 
Parts  that  bear  any  Relation  thereto. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  external  Ear  confifts  of  a  large 
Cartilage,  very  artificially  framed,  which  is  the  Bafis  of  all  the 
other  Parts  of  which  this  Portion  of  the  Ear  is  made  up.  The 
internal  Ear  confifts  chiefly  of  feveral  bony  Pieces,  partly  form’d 
in  the  Subftance  of  the  OffaTemporum,  and  efpecially  in  that 
Portion  of  it  call’d  ApophyfisPetrofa,  and  partly  Separated  from, 
but  contain’d  in  a  particular  Cavity  of  that  Bone. 

The  external  Ear,  taken  all  together,  refembles  in  fome 
degree  the  Shell  of  a  Mufcle,  with  its  broad  End  turn’d  upward, 
the  fmall  End  downward,  the  convex  Side  next  the  Head,  and 
the  concave  Side  outward.  Two  Portions  are  diftinguifh’d  in 
the  external  Ear,  taken  all  together,  one  large  and  folid,  call’d 
in  Latin  Pinna ,  which  is  the  fuperior,  and  by  much  the  greateft 
Part ;  the  other  fmall  and  foft,  call’d  the  Lobe ,  which  makes 
the  lower  Part.  We  may  likewife  confider  two  Sides  in  the 
outward  Ear ,  one  turn’d  obliquely  forward,  and  irregularly 
concave  ;  the  other  turn’d  obliquely  backward,  and  unequally 
convex  ;  for  all  Ears,  which  have  not  been  diforder’d  by  bind¬ 
ing  the  Head  too  tight  in  Childhood,  are  naturally  bent  for¬ 
ward. 

The  fore  Side  is  divided  into  Eminences  and  Cavities.  The 
Eminences  are  four  in  Number,  call’d  Helix,  Anthelix,  Tra¬ 
gus,  and  Antitragus.  The  Helix  is  the  large  folded  Border,  or 
Circumference  of  the  great  Portion  of  the  Ear.  The  Anthe¬ 
lix  is  the  large  oblong  Eminence,  or  Rifing,  furrounded  by  the 
Helix.  The  Tragus  is  the  fmall  anterior  Protuberance  below 
the  anterior  Extremity  of  the  Helix,  which,  in  an  advanced 
Age,  is  cover’d  with  Hairs.  The  Antitragus  is  the  pofterior 
Tubercle,  below  the  inferior  Extremity  of  the  Anthelix. 

The  Cavities  on  the  fore  Side  are  four  in  Number,  the  Hol¬ 
low  of  the  Helix,  the  Depreflion  at  the  fuperior  Extremity  of 
the  Anthelix,  call’d  Foffa  Navicularis ;  the  Concha,  or  great 
double  Cavity,  that  lies  under  the  Rifing,  term’d  Anthelix,  the 
upper  Bottom  of  which  is  diftinguifh’d  from  the  lower  by  a 
Continuation  of  the  Helix,  in  form  of  a  tranfverfe  Crifta  ;  and 
laftly,  the  Meatus  of  the  external  Ear ,  fituated  at  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Concha. 

The  back  Side  of  the  external  Ear  (hews  only  one  confi- 
derable  Eminence,  which  is  a  Portion  of  the  convex  Side  of  the 
Concha,  the  other  Portion  being  hid  by  the  Adhefion  of  the 
Ear  to  the  Os  Temporis.  This  Adhefion  hinders  us  likewife 
from  feeing  the  Hollow  anfwering  to  the  Crifta,  by  which  the 
Cavity  of  the  Concha  is  divided. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  faid,  that  the  external  Ear  conflfe  chiefly  of  a 
Cartilage,  which  is  the  Bafts  of  all  the  other  Barts  I  hefe 
other  Parts  are  Ligaments,  Mufcles  Integuments,  febaceous 
and  ceruminous  Glands,  Arteries,  Veins,  and  Nerves ;  but  I 
do  not  reckon  among  them  a  large  Gland,  call  d,  by  theGrrrft, 
Parotis,  bccaufe  it  lies  very  near  the  tar. 

The  Cartilage  of  the  outward  Ear  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
Extent  and  Figure  with  the  large  folid  Portion  thereof,  already 
mention’d  3  but  it  is  not  of  the  fame  Thicknefs,  being  cover  d 
by  Integuments  on  both  Sides.  In  the  Lobe,  or  .foft  lower 
Portion  of  the  Ear,  this  Cartilage  is  wanting.  On  the  back 
Side  it  {hews  all  the  Eminences  and  Cavities  on  the  fore  Side 
in  an  oppofite  Situation,  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  except  the 
Fold  of  the  great  Circumference ;  and  it  confifts  only  of  one 
Piece  from  that  Circumference  all  the  Way  to  the  Meatus  Ex- 
ternus,  except  at  the  two  Extremities  of  the  folded  Part  of  the 
Helix,*  where  there  are  two  fmall  feparate  Portions  conne&ed  to 
the  great  Cartilage  only  by  the  Integuments. 

The  cartilaginous  Portion  of  the  external  Meatus  Audito- 
rius  does  not  make  a  complete  Circle,  but  rather  a  IhortTube, 
in  one  Side  of  which  there  is  a  Break,  and  which  terminates  in 
an  oblique  Border,  fixed  to  the  Edge  of  the  bony  Canal  by 
feveral  fmall  Inequalities,  as  by  a  kind  of  Ingrailing 5  and  from 
this  Obliquity  it  is  that  the  cartilaginous  Border  terminates 
downward,  in  a  kind  of  Apex  or  Point.  The  lateral  Bieak  in 
this  Cartilage  is  between  the  upper  and  back  Part  of  its  Cir¬ 
cumference,  and  on  each  Side  thereof  the  cartilaginous  Edges 
are  rounded.  There  are  likewife  two  or  three  other  fmall  Inci- 
fures  in  this  Circumference,  which,  in  regard  to  the  Meatus, 
reprefent  obliquely  tranfverfe  Fiffures.  The  anterior  Fiffure  is 
in  a  manner  quadrangular  3  neither  are  the  intermediate  Parts 
always  oppofite  to  each  other,  for  the  uppermoft  is  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  OsTemporis  than  the  pofterior. 

The  external  Ear  is  fix’d  to  the  Cranium,  not  only  by  the 
cartilaginous  Portion  of  the  Meatus  already  mention’d,  but 
alfo  by  Ligaments,  which  are  two  in  Number,  one  anterior, 
the  other  pofterior.  The  anterior  Ligament  is  fix  d  by  one 
Extremity  to  the  Root  of  the  Apophyfis  Zygomatica  of  the  Os 
Temporis,  at  the  anterior,  and  a  little  toward  the  fuperior,  Part 
of  the  Meatus  Offeus,  clofe  to  the  Corner  of  the  Glenoide 
Cavity  3  and  by  the  other  Extremity  to  the  anterior  and  fupe¬ 
rior  Part  of  the  cartilaginous  Meatus. 

The  pofterior  Ligament  is  fix’d  by  one  End  to  the  Root  of 
the  Maftoide  Apophyfis,  and  by  the  other  to  the  pofterior  Part 
of  the  Convexity  of  the  Concha,  fo  that  it  is  oppofite  to  the 
anterior  Ligament.  There  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fuperior  Liga¬ 
ment,  which  feems  to  be  only  a  Continuation  of  the  Aponeu- 
rofis  of  the  Frontal  and  Occipital  Mufcles. 

Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  external  Ear ,  fome  go  between  the 
Cartilages  and  Os  Temporis,  others  are  confin’d  to  the  Carti¬ 
lages  alone.  Both  Kinds  vary  in  different  Subjects,  and  are 
lometimes  fo  very  thin,  as  to  look  more  like, Ligaments  than 
Mufcles.  The  Mufcles  of  the  firft  Kind  are  generally  three  in 
Number,  one  fuperior,  one  pofterior,  and  one  anterior,  and 
they  are  all  very  thin.  The  fuperior  Mufcle  is  fix  d  in  the 
Convexity  of  the  Fofia  Navicularis,  and  of  the  fuperior  Portion 
of  the  Concha  3  from  whence  it  runs  up  to  the  fquamous  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Os  Temporis,  expanding  in  a  radiated  manner,  tho 
not  in  the  fame  Degrees,  in  all  Subjects  3  and  is  inferted  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  Ligamentary  Aponeurofis,  which  covers  the  pofte¬ 
rior  Portion  of  the  Temporal  Mufcle. 

The  anterior  Mufcle  is  fmall,  more  or  lefs  inverted,  and 
like  an  Appendix  to  the  fuperior.  It  is  fix’d  by  one  Extremity 
about  the  Root  of  the  Zygomatic  Apophyfis,  and  by  the  other 
in  the  anterior  Part  of  the  Convexity  of  the  Concha. 

The  pofterior  Mufcle  is  almoft  tranfverfe,  and  of  a  confider- 
able  Breadth,  being  fix’d  by  one  End  to  the  pofterior  Part  of  the 
Convexity  of  the  Concha,  and  by  the  other  in  the  Root  of  the 
Maftoide  Apophyfis.  It  covers  the  pofterior  Ligament 3  but  the 
Divifion  of  it  into  feveral  Portions,  mention’d  by  fome  Author, 
feems  to  be  merely  artificial,  that  is,  owing  to  Diffedtion. 

The  fmall  Mufcles,  which  are  confin’d  to  the  Cartilages,  are 
only  fmall  Strata  of  f  ibres,  found  on  both  Sides  of  the  Carti¬ 
lages.  In  many  Subjedls  they  are  of  fo  pale  a  Colour,  as  not 
to  look  at  all  like  Mufcular  Fibres.  Of  this  Number  are  thole 
which  Valjalva  difcover’d  in  the  different  Cavities  on  the  back 
Side  of  the  Cartilage,  and  thofe  found  by  Santorini  on  the  Tra¬ 
gus,  and  along  the  convex  Part  of  the  anterior  Portion  of  the 
Helix. 

The  Skin  of  the  external  Ear  is,  in  general,  a  Continuation 
of  that  which  covers  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Temporal 
Region.  The  Skin  on  the  fore  Side  of  the  Ear  is  accompanied 
by  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  cellular  Subftance  3  and  therefore 
we  find  all  the  Eminences  and  Cavities  of  that  Side  diftindlly 
mark’d  upon  it,  as  far  as  the  Bottom  of  the  external  Meatus 
Auditorius.  In  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Skin,  the  Epidermis  is 
likewife  comprehended. 

The  back  Side  is  cover’d  by  the  Skin,  continued  from  the 
fore  Side  3  but  as  the  Folds  are  there  very  clofe,  it  only  pafl'es 
over  them,  except  that  Portion  of  the  Concha  yhieh  furrquqds 
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the  Entry  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius,  and  which  is  join’d  to  the 
Os  Temporis,  by  means  of  the  cellular  Subftance.  The  Hol¬ 
low  of  that  common  Fold,  which  lies  between  theAnthelix  and 
Concha,  does  not  appear  on  the  back  Side ;  for,  as  it  is  fill’d 
with  the  cellular  Subftance,  the  Skin  paffes  over  it. 

The  Lobe  of  the  Ear,  or  that  foft  Portion,  which  lies  under 
the  Tragus,  Antitragus,  and  Meatus  Auditorius,  is  made  up  of 
nothing  but  Skin  and  cellular  Subftance.  The  Meatus  Audi¬ 
torius  is  partly  bony,  and  partly  cartilaginous :  The  bony  Por¬ 
tion  is  the  longeft,  and  forms  the  Bottom  of  the  Canal :  The 
cartilaginous  Portion  is  the  Ihorteft,  and,  in  Adults,  forms  the 
external  Opening,  or  Orifice  of  the  Canal. 

Thefe  two  Portions,  join’d  endwife  to  each  other,  form  a 
Canal  of  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  in  Length,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Widenefs  in  its  different  Parts,  and  ajittle  contorted.  It 
is  lined  on  the  Infide  by  the  Skin,  and  cellular  Membrane,  thro’ 
its  whole  Length  3  and  thus  thefe  Integuments  make  up  for  the 
Breaks  in  the  cartilaginous  Portion,  and  form  a  kind  of  cuta¬ 
neous  Tube  in  the  other  Portion.  The  cellular  Membrane  is 
confounded  with  the  Perichondrium  and  Periofteum  of  the 
Meatus. 

The  Skin  which  covers  both  Sides  of  the  Cartilage  contains 
a  great  Number  of  fmall  Glands,  which  continually  difchaige 
an  oily  whitilh  Humour,  collected  chiefly  near,  the  Adhefions 
of  the  Ear  to  the  Head,  and  under  the  Fold  of  the  Helix  3  and 
thefe  Glands  are  of  the  febaceous  Kind.  The  Skin  which  lines 
the  Meatus  Auditorius,  contains  another  kind  of  Glands,  of  a 
yellowilh  Colour,  and  which  may  be  plainly  feen  on  the  convex 
Side  of  the  cutaneous  Tube. 

Thefe  Glands  are  difpofed  in  fwch  a  manner  as  to  leave  reti¬ 
cular  Spaces  between  them,  and  they  penetrate  a  little  way  into 
the  Subftance  of  the  Skin.  They  are  call’d  Glandules  Cerumi- 
nofee ,  becaufe  they  difeharge  that  Matter  which  is  named  Ceru¬ 
men,  or  the  Wax  of  the  Ears.  The  inner  Surface  of  the  cuta¬ 
neous  Tube  is  full  of  fine  Hairs,  between  which  lie  the  Orifices 
of  the  ceruminaus  Glands.  The  firft  Place,  in  which  we  meet 
with  thefe  Glands,  is  on  that  Part  of  the  convex  Side  of  the 
cutaneous  Tube,  which  fupplies  the  Breaks  of  the  cartilaginous 
Meatus. 

The  Arteries  of  the  external  Ear  come  anteriorly  from  the 
Arteria  Temporalis,  and  pofteriorly  from  the  Occipitalis,  which 
is  a  Branch  of  the  external  Carotid.  It  is  proper  to  obferve 
here,  that  the  Occipital  Artery  communicates  with  the  Verte- 
bralis,  and  thereby  with  the  internal  Carotid.  The  Veins  are 
Branches  of  the  jugularis  Externa.  And  the  Occipital  Vein 
communicates  not  only  with  the  Vena  Vertebralis,  but  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  neighbouring  lateral  Sinus  of  the  Dura 
Mater. 

The  Portio  Dura  of  the  Auditory  Nerve,  having  pafs’d  out 
of  the  Cranium,  thro’  the  Foramen  Stylo-maftoidaeum,  in  the 
manner  that  Ihall  be  afterwards  deferibed,  gives  off  a  Branch 
which  runs  up  behind  the  Ear,  to  the  back  Side  of  which  it 
fends  feveral  Filaments  3  and  the  Trunk  of  this  Branch  fends 
likewife  Filaments  to  the  Meatus,  and  fore  Side  of  the  Ear. 
The  fecond  Vertebral  Pair  fends  alfo  a  Branch  to  the  Ear,  the 
Ramifications  of  which  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  other 
Branch  from  the  Portio  Dura. 

All  the  bony  Organ  of  Hearing  may  very  naturally  be  divided 
into  four  general  Parts  : 

1.  The  external  Meatus  Auditorius. 

2.  The  Tympanum,  or  Barrel  of  the  Ear. 

3.  The  Labyrinth. 

4.  The  internal  Meatus  Auditorius. 

It  may  likewife  be  divided  into  immoveable  or  containing 
Parts,  which  take  in  all  the  four  already  mentioned 5  and 
moveable  or  contain’d  Parts,  which  are  four  little  Bones  lodg’d 
in  the  Tympanum,  call’d  Incus,  Malleus ,  Stapes ,  and  Os  Or¬ 
bicular  e,  or  Lenticulare. 

The  external  Meatus  Auditorius. 


The  external  Auditory  Paffage  begins  by  the  external  Audi¬ 
tory  Hole,  the  Edge  of  which  is  rough  and  prominent  3  but 
backwards,  towards  the  Maftoide  Apophyfis,  it  appears  very 
much  Hoped.  The  Paffage  itfelf  is  about  halt  an  Inch  in 
Length,  running  obliquely  from  behind  forward,  in  a  curve 
Direction,  and  fometimes  winding  a  little  in  the  Midd  e,  1  e 
a  Screw.  Its  Cavity  is  almoft:  oval,  wider  at  the  Entry  t  an 
at  the  Middle,  after  which  it  widens  again  by  Degiees. 

It  terminates  inwardly  by  an  even  circular  Edge,  y*ng  m  a 
Plane  very  much  inclined,  the  upper  Part  of  it  eing  turn 
outward,  and  the  lower  Part  inward  3  fo  that  t  0  e  ana 

is  longer  on  the  lower  Side  than  on  the  upper.  c  concave 

Side  of  the  circular  Edge  is  grooved  quite  roun  .  .  _ 

In  Children  this  bony  Canal  is  wanting,  as  well  as  the  Ma¬ 
ftoide  Apophyfis  3  and  the  inner  circulai  E  ge  is  a  1  me  1  £> 
which,  in  an  advanced  Age,  unites  entirely,  an  ecomes 
Piece  with  the  reft  :  It  is  termed  the  Bony ’  Circle  in  Infento ,, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  very  eafdy  ieparated  IrQm  all  the 
Parts.  Jt 
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It  (Ihould  feem  therefore,  that  the  whole  bony  Canal  in 
Adults  is  only  a  Prolongation  of  the  bony  Circle  in  Children  ; 
becaufe,  even  in  a  more  advanced  Age,  the  whole  Canal  may 
without  much  Difficulty  be  taken  out.  The  circular  Groove 
lies  between  the  Maftoide  Apophyfis  and  the  articular  Fifiure  or 
Crack. 

The  Figure  and  Situation  of  the  Tympanum. 

The  Tympanum  or  Barrel  of  the  Ear  is  a  Cavity  irregularly 
femifpherical,  the  Bottom  of  it  being  turned  inward,  and  the 
Mouth  joined  to  the  circular  Groove  already  mentioned.  Both 
Eminences  and  Cavities  are  obfervable  in  it. 

Eminences. 

The  remarkable  Eminences  are  three  in  Number  :  A  large 
Tuberofity  lying  in  the  very  Bottom  of  the  Barrel,  a  little  to¬ 
ward  the  back  Part ;  and  a  fmall  irregular  Pyramid,  fituated 
about  the  Tuberofity,  and  a  little  more  backward  ;  the  Apex  of 
it  is  perforated  by  a  fmall  Hole,  and  on  one  Side  of  the  Bafis 
two  fmall  bony  Filaments  are  often  found  in  a  parallel  Situation ; 

,  -and,  indeed,  I  believe  they  are  feldom  wanting,  though  their 
tender  Structure  expofes  them  to  be  often  broken.  In  the  third 
Eminence  is  a  Cavity  fhaped  like  the  Mouth  of  a  Spoon,  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  upper,  and  a  little  towards  the  anterior  Part  of  the 
Bottom  of  the  Tympanum.  This  Cavity  is  Part  of  a  Half¬ 
canal,  of  which  hereafter  ;  and  at  a  very  fmall  Diftance  from 
its  Point,  is  a  little  bony  Ridge,  which  goes  from  one  Edge  of 
it  to  the  other,  but  is  fometimes  not  entire. 

Cavities. 

The  principal  Cavities  in  the  Tympanum  are,  the  Opening 
of  the  Maftoide  Cells  or  Sinuofities,  the  Opening  of  the  Eu- 
Jiachian  Tube ,  the  bony  Half-canal,  the  Fenejlra  Ovalis ,  and 
Rotunda  j  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  fmall  Hole  in  the  Py¬ 
ramid. 

The  Opening  of  the  Maftoide  Cells  is  at  the  pofterior  and 
upper  Part  of  the  Edge  of  the  Barrel.  The  Cells  themfelves, 
which  end  there,  are  dug  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Maftoide  Pro- 
cefs,  being  very  irregular,  and  full  of  Windings  and  Turnings. 

The  Opening  of  the  Eujiachian  Tube  is  at  the  anterior,  and 
a  little  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Edge  of  the  Barrel. 
This  Tube,  in  France  generally  term’d  the  Aqueduct ,  runs 
from  the  Tympanum  towards  the  pofterior  Openings  of  the 
Nafal  Foflae,  and  Arch  of  the  Palate.  The  bony  Portion 
thereof,  of  which  alone  I  here  fpeak,  is  dug  in  the  Apophyfis 
Petrofa,  along  the  Du&  of  the  carotid  Apophyfis ;  and  when  it 
leaves  that,  it  is  lengthened  out  by  the  fpinal  Apophyfis  of  the 
Os  Sphenoides.  Thefe  two  Cavities,  the  Maftoide  Cells,  and 
the  Euftachian  Tube,  are,  in  fome  meafure.  Prolongations  of 
the  Tympanum,  one  anterior,  the  other  pofterior. 

The  bony  Half-canal,  of  which  the  Cavity  refembling  the 
Mouth  of  a  Spoon  is  the  Extremity,  lies  immediately  above  the 
Euftachian  Tube,  towards  the  upper  Side  of  the  Apophyfis  Pe- 
trofa,  or  rather  in  the  very  Subftance  of  that  upper  Side.  In  a 
natural  State,  a  fmall  Mufcle  is  lodged  in  it. 

The  Fenejlra  Ovalis  is  a  Hole  of  Communication  between 
the  Tympanum  and  Labyrinth.  It  lies  immediately  above  the 
Tuberofity,  the  upper  Side  of  it  being  a  little  rounded,  the 
lower  a  little  flatted  ;  and  one  Extremity  being  turned  forward, 
the  other  backward.  Towards  the  Labyrinth  this  Opening  has 
a  little  flat  thin  Border  quite  round  it,  which  renders  it  nar¬ 
rower  at  that  Place  than  any- where  elfe. 

The  Fenejlra  Rotunda  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  Ovalis y  and 
fituated  in  the  lower,  and  a  little  towards  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  large  Tuberofity  ;  the  Opening  of  it,  which  is  the  Orifice 
of  a  particular  Du&  in  the  Labyrinth,  lying  obliquely  backward 

and  outward.  _ 

The  Hole  in  the  Apex  of  the  Pyramid  is  the  Orifice  of  a  Ca¬ 
vity,  which  may  be  named  the  Sinus  of  this  Pyramid. 

The  Ossicula  Auditus. 

The  Tympanum  contains  feveral  little  Bones,  called  the 
Pones  of  the  Ear.  They  are  generally  four  in  Number,  deno¬ 
minated  from  fomething  to  which  they  are  thought  to  bear  a 
Refemblance,  as  the  Incus,  Malleus ,  Stapes,  and  Os  Orbicu- 
lare ,  or  Lenticulare. 

Incus. 

The  Incus  or  Anvil  refembles  in  fome  meafure  one  of  the  an¬ 
terior  Grinding  Teeth,  with  its  Roots,  at  a  great  Diftance 
from  each  other  ;  at  leaft  it  comes  nearer  to  this  than  to  the 
Shape  of  an  Anvil.  It  may  be  divided  into  Body  and  Branches. 
The  Body  is  a  large  Subftance  ;  the  Branches  or  Legs  are  two, 
one  long  and  one  fhort.  The  Body  is  turned  forward,  the 
fhort  Leg  backward,  and  the  long  Leg  downward. 

The  Body  of  the  Incus  is  broader  than  it  is  thick.  It  has 
two  Eminences,  and  two  Cavities  between  them,  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  fee  in  the  Crown  of  the  firft  Grinders. 

The  fhort  Leg  is  thick  at  its  Origin,  and  from  thence  de- 
creafing  gradually,  it  ends  in  a  Point.  It  is  fituated  horizon- 
VOL.  I. 
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tally,  its  Point  being  turned  backward,  and  joined  to  the  Edg-S 
of  the  Maftoide  Opening  of  the  Tympanum. 

The  long  Leg,  view’d  through  the  external  auditory  Paflfage, 
appears  to  be  fituated  vertically  ;  but  if  we  look  upon  it  either 
on  the  fore  or  back  Side,  we  fee  it  is  inclined,  the  Extremity  of 
it  being  turned  much  more  inward  than  the  Root  or  Origin. 
The  Point  of  the  Extremity  is  a  little  flatted,  and  bent  inward 
like  a  Hook,  and  fometimes  a  little  hollowed  like  a  kind  of 
Ear-picker.  By  this  we  may  diftinguifh  the  Incus  of  one  Ear 
from  that  of  the  other,  when  out  of  their  Places  ;  for,  turning 
the  fhort  Leg  backward,  and  the  long  Leg  downward,  if  the 
Curvature  of  this  long  Leg  be  toward  the  Left  Hand,  the  Bone 
belongs  to  the  Right  Ear  j  if  towards  the  Right,  it  belongs  to 
the  Left  Ear. 

Malleus. 

The  Malleus  or  Hammer  is  a  long  Bone,  with  a  large  Head, 
a  fmall  Neck,  and  two  Apophyfes,  one  in  the  Neck,  the  other 
in  the  Handle. ' 

The  Top  of  the  Head  is  confiderably  rounded,  and  from 
thence  it  contrails  all  the  Way  to  the  Neck.  Both  Head  and 
Neck  are  in  an  inclined  Situation  ;  and  the  Eminences  and  Ca¬ 
vities  in  it  anfwer  to  thofe  in  the  Body  of  the  Incus. 

The  Handle  is  look’d  upon  as  one  of  the  Apophyfes  of  the 
Malleus ;  and,  in  that  Cafe,  it  is  the  greateft  of  the  three.  It 
forms  an  Angle  with  the  Neck  and  Head,  near  which  it  is 
fomething  broad  and  flat,  and  decreafes  gradually  toward  its 
Extremity. 

The  Apophyfis  of  the  Handle,  termed  by  others  the  fmall  or 
fhort  Apophyfis  of  the  Malleus,  terminates  the  Angle  already 
mentioned,  being  extended  towards  the  Neck,  and  lying  in  a 
ftrait  Line  with  that  Side  or  Border  of  the  Handle  which  is 
next  it. 

The  Apophyfis  of  the  Neck,  called  alfo  Apophyfis  Gracilis, 
is  in  a  natural  State  very  long,  but  fo  flender  withal,  that  it  is 
very  eafily  broken,  efpecially  when  dry,  which  is  the  Reafon 
why  the  true  Length  of  it  was  for  a  long  time  unknown.  It 
arifes  from  the  Neck,  and  fometimes  appears  much  longer  than 
it  really  is,  by  the  Addition  of  a  fmall  dry’d  Tendon  flicking  to 
it. 

When  the  Malleus  is  in  its  true  Situation,  the  Head  and 
Neck  are  turned  upwards  and  inwards  ;  the  Handle  downwards, 
parallel  to  the  long  Leg  of  the  Incus ,  but  more  forward  j  the 
Apophyfis  of  the  Handle  upwards  and  outward,  near  the  fuperior 
Portion  of  the  Edge  of  the  'Tympanum ,  near  the  Centre  of  which 
is  the  Extremity  of  the  Handle ;  and  the  Apophyfis  Gracilis 
forward,  reaching  all  the  Way  to  the  articular  biflure  in  the  Os 
Temporis.  It  is  eafy,  after  what  has  been  faid,  to  diftinguifh 
the  Malleus  of  the  Right  Side  from  that  of  the  Left. 

Stapes. 

The  Stapes  is  a  fmall  Bone,  very  well  denominated  from  the 
Refemblance  it  bears  to  a  Stirrup.  It  is  divided  into  the  Head, 
Legs,  and  Bafis. 

The  Head  is  placed  upon  a  fhort  flatted  Neck,  the  Top  of  it 
being  fometimes  flat,  fometimes  a  little  hollow. 

The  two  Legs,  taken  together,  form  an  Arch  like  that  of  a 
Stirrup,  in  the  concave  Side  of  which  is  a  Groove,  which  runs 
through  their  whole  Length.  One  Leg  is  longer,  more  bent, 
and  a  little  broader,  than  the  other. 

The  Bafis  refembles  that  of  a  Stirrup,  both  in  its  oval  Shape, 
and  Union  with  the  Legs,  except  that  it  is  not  perforated  as  the 
Stirrups  now  are,  but  folid,  like  thofe  of  the  Antients.  Round 
its  Circumference,  next  the  Legs,  is  a  little  Border  which 
makes  that  Side  of  the  Bafis  appear  a  little  hollow.  The  other 
Side  is  pretty  fmooth  ;  and  one  half  of  the  Circumference  is 
fomething  more  curve  than  the  other. 

The  Subject  being  in  an  exadt  Pofture,  the  Stapes  is  to  be 
confidered  as  lying  on  its  Side,  with  the  Head  turned  outward, 
near -the  Extremity  of  the  Leg  of  the  Incus  ;  the  Bafis,  inward, 
being  fixed  in  the  Fenejlra  Ovalis  ;  the  longeft  Leg,  backward  ; 
the  fhorteft,  forward  ;  and  both  in  the  fame  Plane.  By  this 
Situation  it  is  eafy  to  know  the  Stapes  belonging  to  each  Ear. 

Os  OrBICUL  ARE. 

The  orbicular  or  lenticular  Bone  is  the  fmalleft  Bone  in  the 
Body.  It  lies  between  the  Head  of  the  Stapes  and  Extremity 
of  the  long  Leg  of  the  Incus ,  being  articulated  with  each  of 
thefe.  In  dry  Bones  it  is  found  very  clofely  conne&ed,  fome¬ 
times  to  the  Stapes ,  fometimes  to  the  Incus  ■>  and  might  in  that 
State  be  eafily  miftaken  for  an  Epiphyfis  of  either  of  thefe 
Bones. 

Labyrinth. 

The  Labyrinth  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  the  anterior,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  pofterior.  The  middle  Portion  is  termed  Vejlibulumy 
the  anterior  Cochlea ,  and  the  pofterior  the  Labyrinth ,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  which  comprehend  the  three  femicircular  Canals. 

In  the  true  Situation  and  Direction  of  th q  Apophyfis  Petrofa , 
the  Cochlea  lies  forward  and  inward,  towards  the  Extremity  of 
8  U  the 
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%1ie  Apophyfis ;  the  femicircular  Canal  backward  and  outward, 
toward  the  Balls  of  the  Apophyfis,  and  the  Veftibulum  between 
the  other  two. 


V  ESTIBULUM. 

The  Vejlibulutn  is  an  irregularly  round  Cavity,  lefs  than  the 
' Tympanum ,  and  fituated  more  inward,  and  a  little  more  for¬ 
ward.  Thefe  two  Cavities  are,  in  d  manner,  fet  Back  to  Back, 
with*  a  common  Partition-wall  between  them,  perforated  near 
the  Middle  by  the  Fenejira  Ovalis ,  by  which  the  Cavities  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another . 

The  Cavity  of  the  Vejlibulutn  is  likewife  perforated  by  feveral 
other  Holes  ;  on  the  Outfide,  or  towards  the  Tympanum ,  by 
the  Fenejira  Rotunda ,  but  this  is  commonly  feeri  in  dry  Bones 
Only  ;  on  the  back  Side,  by  the  five  Orifices  of  the  femicircular 
Canals  ;  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  fore  Side,  by  two  Holes  which 
are  the  Entry  of  the  Cochlea ,  but  one  of  them  is  fliut  up  in  frefh 
Bones ;  and  on  the  fore  Side,  towards  the  internal  Meatus  Au- 
ditorius ,  oppofite  to  the  Fenejira  Ovalis ,  by  a  great  many  very 
fmall  Holes  for  the  Pafiage  of  the  Nerves.  On  the  upper  Side 
there  are  only  fmall  Pores. 


Semicircular  Canals. 

The  femicircular  Canals  are  three  in  Number,  one  vertical 
and  fuperior,  one  vertical  and  pofterior,  and  one  horizontal. 
The  fuperior  vertical  Canal  is  fituated  tranfverfly  with  refpedl  to 
the  Apophyfis  Petrofa,  the  convex  Side  or  Curvature  of  it  being 
turned  upward,  and  the  Extremities  downward  ;  one  inward, 
the  other  outward.  The  pofterior  vertical  Canal  lies  parallel  to 
the  Length  of  the  Apophyfis,  the  Curvature  being  turned  back¬ 
ward,  and  the  Extremities  forward,  one  upward,  the  other 
downward  ;  and  the  fuperior  Extremity  of  this  Canal  meets  and 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  internal  Extremity  of  the  former.  The  Curva¬ 
ture  and  Extremities  of  the  horizontal  Canal  are  almoft  on  a 
Level,  the  Curvature  lying  obliquely  backward,  and  the  Extre¬ 
mities  forward,  ending  under  thofe  of  the  fuperior  vertical  Ca¬ 
nal,  but  a  little  nearer  each  other  ;  and  the  inner  being  almoft 
in  the  middle  Space,  between  the  Extremities  of  the  pofterior 
vertical  Canal. 

The  horizontal  Canal  is  generally  the  leaft  of  the  three  ;  the 
pofterior  Vertical  is  often,  and  the  fuperior  Vertical  fometimes, 
the  greateft  ;  and  fometimes  thefe  two  are  equal.  All  the 
three  Canals  are  larger  than  a  Semicircle,  forming  nearly  three 
Quadrants  ;  they  are  broader  at  the  Orifices,  than  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle.  Thefe  Orifices  open  into  the  back  Side  of  the  V tJUbulutn^ 
as  has  been  faid,  being  but  five  in  Number,  becaufe  two  of 
them  are  loft  in  each  other.  So  that  in  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  Vejlibulum,  two  appear  towards  the  Infide,  and  three  to¬ 
wards  the  Outfide. 

In  Children  the  Subftance  of  thefe  Canals  is  compact,  while 
that  which  furrounds  them  is  fpongy,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  Apophyfis  Petrofa.  In  Adults, 
all  the  Parts  of  the  Bone  are  fo  folid,  that  thefe  Canals  appear 
only  like  Paflages  dug  in  a  Piece  of  Ivory.  From  this  De- 
feription  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  Right  Labyrinth  from  the 
Left. 

Cochlea. 

The  Cochlea  is  a  fort  of  fpiral  Shell,  with  two  Du£fs,  form’d 
in  the  anterior  Part  of  the  Apophyfis  Petrofa,  in  fome  meafure 
refembling  the  Shell  of  a  Snail.  The  Parts  to  be  diftinguifhed 
in  it,  in  its  true  Situation,  are  the  Bafis,  the  Apex,  the  fpiral 
Lamina,  or  Half-feptum,  by  which  its  Cavity  is  divided  into 
two. Half-canals,  the  Spindle  round  which  the  Cochlea  turns, 
and  laftly  the  Orifices  and  Union  of  the  two  Du<fts. 

The  Bafis  is  turned  dire&ly  inward,  toward  the  internal  Fo¬ 
ramen  Auditorium  ;  the  Apex,  outward  ;  and  the  Axis  of  the 
Spindle  is  nearly  horizontal ;  but  in  all  of  them  Allowance  mull 
be  made  for  the  Obliquity  of  the  Os  Petrofum,  in  which  they 

lie.  , 

The  Bafis  of  the  Cochlea  is  gently  hollow’d  j  and  towards  the 
Middle,  perforated  by  feveral  fmall  Holes.  The  Spindle  is  a 
kind  of  fhort  Cone,  with  a  very  large  Bafis,  which  is  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Cochlea.  Through  its  whole  Length 
runs  a  double  fpiral  Groove,  which,  through  a  Microfcope, 
Ihews  a  great  Number  of  Pores. 

The  Cochlea  makes  about  two  Turns  and  an  half  from  the 
Bafis  to  the  Apex  ;  and  the  two  Du£ts,  being  ftri&ly  united  to¬ 
gether  through  their  whole  Courfe,  form  an  entire  common 
Septum,  which  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  Half-feptum 
or  fpiral  Lamina,  as  is  often  done.  The  firft  might*  be  termed 
the  common  Septum  ;  the  other,  the  particular  Septum,  or 
Half-feptum.  .  .  .  - 

Both  of  them  are  clofely  joined  to  the  Spindle,  being  thicker 
there  than  in  any  other  Place.  The  common  Septum  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  feparates  the  Turns  entirely  from  each  other ;  where¬ 
as  the  Half-feptum  in  the  Sceleton  is  only  a  fpiral  Lamina,  the 
Breadth  of  which  is  terminated  all  round  by  a  very  thin  Border 
lying  in  the  middle  Cavity  of  the  Cochlea,  In  the  natural  State 
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there  is  a  membranous  Half-feptum,  which  completes  the  Par¬ 
tition  between  the  two  Du£ts. 

The  two  Half-canals  turn  jointly  about  the  Spindle,  one  be¬ 
ing  fituated  towards  the  Bafis  of  the  Cochlea ,  the  other  towards 
the  Apex  j  for  which  Reafon  I  have  always  termed  one  of  them 
internal,  the  other  external,  the  Divifion  of  them  into  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  Flight  not  being  agreeable  to  the  natural  State, 
but  liable  to  convey  a  very  falfe  Idea  thereof. 

The  Spiral  or  Volute  of  the  Cochlea  begins  at  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Vejlibulum ,  runs  from  thence  forward  to  the  Top, 
then  backward  down  to  the  Bottom,  afterwards  upward  and 
forward,  and  fo  on. from  the  Bafis,  which  is  turned  inwards,  to 
the  Apex,  which  is  turned  outwards. 

From  this  Defcription  it  is  eafy  to  know  to  which  Ear  any 
Cochlea  belongs,  when  we  fee  it  prepared.  It  likewife  teaches 
us,  that  in  the  Right  Cochlea  the  Diredtion  of  the  Turning  is 
the  fame  as  in  Garden-fnails,  and  almoft  all  the  other  common 
Shells ;  but  in  the  Left  Cochlea  the  Turnings  are  in  a  con¬ 
trary  Direction,  as  in  one  Kind  of  Shell,  which  is  rarely  met 
with. 

The  two  Half-canals  communicate  fully  at  the  Apex  of  the 
Cochlea.  Their  feparate  Openings  are  towards  the  Bafis,  one 
of  them  being  immediately  into  the  lower  Part  of  the  fore  Side 
of  the  Vejlibulum ,  the  other  into  the  Fenejira  Rotunda.  Thefe 
two  Openings  are  feparated  by  a  particular  Turning,  which 
fhall  be  explained. 

Foramen  Auditorium  Internum. 


The  internal  auditory  Hole  is  the  Backfide  of  the  Apophyfis 
Petrofa,  in  fome  meafure  behind  the  Vejlibulum  and  Bafis  of  the 
Cochlea.  It  is  a  kind  of  blind  Hole,  divided  into  two  Foflulae, 
one  large,  the  other  fmall.  The  large  one  lies  loweft,  and 
ferves  for  the  Portio  Mollis  of  the  auditory  Nerve,  or  feventh 
Pair.  The  fmall  one  is  uppermoft,  and  is  the  Opening  of  a 
fmall  Du£t,  through  which  the  Portio  Dura  of  the  fame  Nerve 
pafifes. 

The  inferior  Foflula  is. full  of  little  Holes,  which,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  State,  are  filled  with  nervous  Filaments  of  the  Portio 
Mollis,  which  go  to  the  Spindle,  to  the  femicircular  Canals, 
and  to  thofe  of  the  Cochlea.  It  is  this  Foflula  which  forms  the 
fhall ow  Cavity  at  the  Bafis  of  the  Spindle  of  the  Cochlea. 

The  Pafiage  for  the  Portio  Dura  of  the  auditory  Nerve  runs 
behind  the  Tympanum  ;  and  its  Orifice  is  the  Stylomaftoide 
Hole.  Fallopius  gave  to  this  Du<ft  the  Name  of  Aquedudt* 
from  its  Refemblance  to  fome  Aquedudls  in  Italy.  It  begins 
by  the  fmall  Foflula,  and  pierces  from  within,  outwards,  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Apophyfis  Petrofa,  making  there  an  Angle  or 
Curvature.  From  thence  it  is  inclined  backward,  behind  the 
fmall  Pyramid  of  the  Tympanum ,  and  runs  down  to  the  Stylo¬ 
maftoide  Hole,  through  which  it  goes  out.  It  communicates 
likewife  by  a  fmall  Hole  with  the  Barrel  of  the  Ear. 

In  fome  Sculls  this  Aquedudt  of  Fallopius  is  open  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Apophyfis  Petrofa,  a  kind  of  Break  appearing 
in  it,  formed  by  a  double  Hole.  It  is  at  this  Place  that  it 
makes  the  Angle  already  mentioned.  But  commonly  it  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bony  Lamina. 

The  other  Parts  of  the  Ear  are  principally  the  Membrana 
Tympani,  the  Periofteum  of  the  Barrel,  the  Membrana 
Maftoidaea  Interna,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ofllcula,  the  Parts 
which  complete  the  Formation  of  the  Euftachian  Tube,  the 
Arteries,  Veins,  and  Nerves.  I  find  myfelf,  however,  under 
a  Neceflity  of  beginning  by  the  Tuba  Euftachiana,  for  two 
Reafons  :  Firft,  becaufe  the  bony  Parts  of  that  Tube  are  but 
of  very  fmall  Ufe  for  the  Knowledge  of  its  whole  Structure  and 
Compofition.  And,  fecondly,  becaufe  we  are  obliged  to  men¬ 
tion  it  in  deferibing  the  Mufcles.  . 

The  Eujlachian  Tube ,  otherwife  called  Duffus  Juris  Pala- 
tinus ,  and  in  France  generally  the  Aquedutt  :  This,  however, 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  Aquaedudlus  Fallopii.  It  is  a 
Canal  or  Du£t  which  goes  from  the  "lympanum  to  the  pofterior 
Openings  of  the  Nares,  or  Nafal  Foflae,  and  toward  the  Arch 
of  the  Palate  ;  it  is  dug  in  the  Apophyfis  Petrofa,  along  the  ca¬ 
rotid  Canal ;  and  it  is  lengthened  out  by  the  fpinal  Apophyfis  ot 

the  Os  Sphenoidale.  .  f  , 

In  its  natural  State,  this  Du<ft  reaches  from  the  Cavity  of  the 
Barrel  to  the  Root  or  fuperior  Part  of  the  internal^  Ala  o  e 
Apophyfis  Pterygoides ;  and  through  this  whole  Cour  e  1  is 
made  up  of  two  Portions,  one  intirely  bony,  and  e  o 
partly  bony,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly  membranous. 

F  The  bony  Portion  lies  through  its  whole  Length  imm< ed»t ely 
above  the  Fiflure  of  the  Glenoidc,  or  articular  avlT  .  ,  * 

Temporis,  and  terminates  at  the  Meeting  o  t  ie :  p 
phyfis  of  the  Os  Sphenoidale  with  the  Apop  i)  ,  . 

Os  Temporis,  that  is,  between  that  fp.nal  Apophyfis  and  the 

inferior  Orifice  of  the  carotid  Canal.  TWftion 

The  other  or  mixed  Portion  reaches  m 
from  this  Place  to  tlie  internal  Ala  of  the  Apop  >  |  * 

>r  to  the  pofterior  and  outer  Edge  of  theNare  But,  :o  foraa 
™  cvaA  TH«,  of  it.  it  will  be  proper  to  contider  it  as  diuaea 


more  exadf  Idea  of  it,  it  will  be  proper 
into  four  Parts,  two  luperior,  and  two  m  ener. 
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The  two  upper  Parts  or  Quarters  are  bony  ;  and  of  thefe 
the  innermo'ft  is  formed  by  the  Side  of  the  Apophyfis  Petrofa, 
the  outermoft  by  the  Side  of  the  Apophyfis  Spinalis  of  the  Os 
Sphenoides,  fo  that  the  upper  Half  of  this  Portion  of  the  Tube 
is  bony.  Of  the  two  inferior  Parts,  the  internal  is  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  and  the  external  membranous  ;  fo  that  the  lower  f-Ialf  of 
this  Portion  of  the  Tube  is  partly  cartilaginous  next  the  Os 
Sphenoidale,  and  partly  membranous  next  the  Apophyfis  Pc- 
trofa. 

The  Euftachian  Tube,  thus  formed,  is  very  narrow  in  the 
bony  Part  next  the  Ear ;  the  other  Portion  grows  gradually 
wider,  efpecially  near  the  pofterior  Nares,  where  the  inner  car¬ 
tilaginous  Side  terminates  by  a  prominent  Edge,  and  the  outer 
Side  joins  that  of  the  neighbouring  Noftril.  The  Cavity  of  the 
Tube  is  lined  by  a  Membrane  like  that  of  the  internal  Nares, 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  Continuation  ;  and,  on  the  promi¬ 
nent  Edge,  this  Membrane  is  confiderably  increafed  in  Thick- 
nefs,  reprefenting  a  kind  of  half  Pad. 

The  Situation  of  the  two  Tubes  is  oblique,  their  pofterior 
Extremities  at  the  Ears  being  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  the 
anterior  at  the  Nares,  and  the  convex  Sides  of  the  prominent 
Edges  are  turned  toward  each  other.  The  Openings  of  the 
Tubes  are  oval  at  this  Place,  as  is  likewife  their  whole  Cavity, 
efpecially  that  of  the  mixed  Portion. 

The  Euftachian  Tube  is  furnifhed  with  three  Mufcles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Valfalva ,  who  difeovered,  that  the  Pterygoftaphyli- 
nuSy  and  the  Spbenopterygopalatinus ,  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  Uvula,  but  to  this  Tube.  To  thefe  he  adds  a  third, 
which  is  the  P alatofalpingesus ,  fince  called  by  fome  Authors, 
Mufculus  Tubes  Novfls  Valfalvee.  It  arifes  broad  and  tendinous 
from  the  Edge  of  all  the  lunated  Part  of  the  Os  Palati,  feveral 
of  its  Fibres  being  fpread  upon  the  Membrane  that  covers  the 
Foramen  Narium  ;  then  growing  into  a  fmall  thin  Tendon,  it 
is  reflected  about  the  Hook-like  Procefs  of  the  inner  Ala  of  the 
Procefius  Pterygoides  ;  but  foon  turning  into  a  narrow  and  thin 
flefhy  Belly,  it  runs  clofe  along  the  Infide  of  the  Mufculus  Pte- 
rygoidaeus  Internus,  and  is  inferted  carnous  into  all  the  mem¬ 
branous,  flefhy,  and  cartilaginous  Part  of  the  T ube. 

ItsUfe  is  to  dilate  and  keep  open  this  Chanel,  as  Valfalva 
iirft  has  moft  ingenioufly  taken  Notice. 

The  Membrana  Tympani  is  a  thin  tranfparent  flattifh  Pellicle, 
the  Edge  of  which  is  round,  and  ftrongly  fixed  in  the  orbicular 
Groove,  which  divides  the  bony  Meatus  of  the  external  Ear 
from  the  Tympanum ,  or  Barrel.  This  Membrane  is  very  much 
ftretched,  or  very  tenfe,  and  yet  not  perfectly  flat ;  for,  on  the 
Side  next  the  Meatus  Externus,  it  has  a  fmall  Hollownefs 
which  is  pointed  in  the  Middle  ;  and,  on  the  Side  next  the  Tym¬ 
panum ,  it  is  gently  convex,  and  alfo  pointed  in  the  Middle. 

This  Membrane  is  fituated  obliquely,  the  upper  Part  of  its 
Circumference  being  turned  outward,  and  the  lower  Part  in¬ 
ward,  fuitable  to  the  Direction  of  the  bony  Groove  already 
mentioned.  It  is  made  up  of  feveral  very  fine  Laminae,  clofely 
united  together.  The  external  Lamina  is,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
Production  of  the  Skin  and  Cuticula  of  the  external  Meatus ; 
for  they  may  be  pulled  at  the  fame  time  like  the  Finger  of  a 
Glove.  The  internal  Lamina  is  a  Continuation  of  the  Peri- 
ofteum  of  the Tyfnpanum  ;  and,  when  the  Membrane  has  been 
iirft  macerated  in  Water,  each  of  thefe  Laminae  may  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  feveral  others,  which  I  have  fometimes  made  to 
amount  in  all  to  fix.  In  very  young  Children,  this  Membrane 
is  covered  on  the  Outfide  by  a  thick  mucilaginous  Web. 

The  Depreflion  in  the  Middle  of  the  Membrana  Tympani 
is  caufed  by  the  Adhefion  of  the  little  Bone  called  Malleus ,  the 
Handle  of  which  is  clofely  joined  to  the  Infide  of  the  Mem¬ 
brane,  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Circumference  all  the  Way 
to  the  Centre,  to  which  the  End  of  the  Handle  is  fixed.  This 
Handle  feems  to  lie  in  a  very  fine  membranous  Duplicature, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  tied  to  the  Membrana  Tympani ,  and 
which  ferves  it  for  a  Periofteum. 

-  The  Periofteum  of  the  Tympanum ,  or  Barrel  of  the  Ear, 
produces  that  of  the  fmall  Bones,  and  it  may  be  made  vifible 
by  means  of  Anatomical  InjeCtions,  which  difeover  capillary 
VefTels  very  diftinCtly  ramified  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ojfcula. 
It  is  likewife  continued  over  the  two  Fenefttres ,  and  enters  the 
Euftachian  Tube ,  where  it  is  loft  in  the  inner  Membrane  of 
that  Du  Cf. 

The  Cellulae  Maftoidaeae  are  very  irregular  Cavities  in  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Maftoide  Apophyfis,  which  communicate  with 
'each  other,  and  have  a  common  Opening  towards  the  Infide, 
and  a  little  above  the  pofterior  Edge  of  the  orbicular  Groove. 
Thefe  Cells  are  lined  by  a  fine  Membrane,  which  is  partly  a 
Continuation  of  the  Periofteum  of  the  Ty?npanum ,  and  partly 
-feems  to  be  of  a  glandular  Structure,  like  a  kind  of  Membrana 
Pituitaria.  The  ^Maftoide  Opening  is  oppofite  to  the  fmall 
Opening  of  the  Euftachian  Tube ,  but  a  little  higher. 

The  Ligaments  of  the  Olficula  come  next  in  Order ;  the 
Incus  is  tied  by  a  ftrong  fhort  Ligament  fixed  in  the  Point  of 
the  fhort  Leg  to  the  Edge  of  the  Maftoide  Opening.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Incus  and  Malleus  we  find  a  fmall  thin  Gartilage. 
The  Mafteus  is  connected  through  the  whole  Length  of  its 


Handle,  to  the  Infide  of  the  Membrana  Tympani ,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  already  faid.  I  need  only  add  here,  that,  by  Help  of  a  Mi- 
crofcope,  we  difeover  round  the  Point  of  the  Handle,  in  the 
Subltance  of  the  Membrane,  a  fmall  orbicular  Plane,  of  a 
whitifh  Colour,  a  little  inclined  to  red. 

The  Malleus  has  three  Mufcles,  one  external,  one  anterior, 
and  one  internal ;  and  the  Stapes  has  one  Mufcle.  The  exter¬ 
nal  or  fuperior  Mufcle  of  the  Malleus ,  attributed  to  Cajferius , 
and  mentioned  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente ,  is  a  thin  IHafcicu- 
lus  of  flefhy  Fibres,  lying  along  the  upper  Part  of  the  bony 
Meatus  Auditorius ,  between  the  Periofteum  and  the  other  Inte¬ 
guments.  The  outer  Part  of  it  is  pretty  broad,  and  it  contracts 
by  Degrees  as  it  advances  towards  the  upper  Part  or  Break  of 
the  orbicular  Groove  of  the  Tympanum ,  into  which  it  enters  by 
a  fmall  I  endon,  above  the  Membrana  Tympani ,  and  is  inferted 
in  the  Neck  of  the  Malleus ,  near  the  fmall  Eminence,  or 
fhort  Apophyfis,  of  the  Handle.  This  Mufcle  is  fometimes  fo 
pale  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

The  anterior  Mufcle  of  the  Malleus ,  called  by  Mr.  Duver- 
ney  the  External ,  is  flefliy,  long,  and  thin.  It  runs  along  the 
Outfide  of  the  Euftachian  Tube ,  to  which  it  adheres  very  clofe¬ 
ly  through  its  whole  Length.  Its  anterior  Extremity  is  fixed  in 
that  Side  of  the  Tube  juft  before  the  Sphenoidal  Spine  ;  and  the 
pofterior  Extremity  ends  in  a  long  thin  Tendon,  which  runs  in 
the  Articular  or  Glenoidc  Fiifure  of  the  Os  Temporis,  thro’  a 
fmall  oblique  Notch,  at  which  Fiflure  it  enters  the  Tympanum , 
and  is  inferted  in  the  long  thin  Apophyfis  of  the  Malleus.  It 
is  partly  accompanied  by  a  Nerve,  which  forms  what  is  called 
the  Chorda  Tympani. 

The  internal  Mufcle  of  the  Malleus  is  very  flefhy  and 
diftinCt.  It  lies  along  the  Infide  of  the  Euftachian  Tube ,  partly 
on  the  cartilaginous,  and  partly  on  the  bony  Portion,  being 
fixed  by  one  Extremity  in  the  Apophyfis  Petrofa.  Afterwards 
it  runs  along  the  Cavity  of  the  bony  Half-canal  of  the  Tympa¬ 
num ,  within  which  Cavity  it  is  inverted  by  a  Portion  of  a  mem¬ 
branous  or  ligamentary  Vagina,  which,  being  fixed  to  the  Edges 
of  the  Half- canal,  forms  an  entire  Tube  therewith  ;  and  this 
Vagina  mull  be  cut  open  before  we  can  fee  the  Mufcle. 

At  the  Extremities  of  this  bony  Half-canal,  where  we  ob- 
ferve  the  Cavity  fhaped  like  the  Mouth  of  a  Spoon,  this  Muf¬ 
cle  ends  in  a  Tendon,  which  is  bent  round  the  tranfverfe  bony 
or  ligamentary  Ridge  in  the  laR-named  Cavity,  as  over  a  Pulley, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  Neck  of  the  Malleus ,  above  the  fmall 
Apophyfis,  advancing  likewife  as  far  as  the  Handle.  The  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  anterior  and  internal  Mufcles  fometimes  meet, 
and  there  they  cover  the  mixed  Portion  of  the  Euftachian 
Tube. 

The  Mufcle  of  the  Stapes  is  fhort  and  thick,  and  lies  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  fmall  bony  Pyramid  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tympanum.  The  Cavity  which  it  fills,  touches  very  nearly  the 
bony  Canal  of  the  Portio  Dura  of  the  Auditory  Nerve ;  and 
it  terminates  in  a  fmall  Tendon,  which  goes  out  of  the  Cavity 
through  the  fmall  Hole  in  the  Apex  of  the  Pyramid.  As  it 
goes  through  the  Hole,  it  turns  forward,  and  is  inferted  in  the 
Neck  of  the  Stapes ,  on  the  Side  of  the  longeft  and  moft  crook¬ 
ed  Leg  of  that  Bone. 

The  three  Parts  of  the  Labyrinth ,  that  is,  the  Veftibidum , 
femicircular  Canals ,  and  Cochlea ,  are  lined  by  a  fine  Periofte¬ 
um,  which  is  continued  over  all  the  Sides  of  their  Cavities, 
and»fhuts  the  two  Feneftra  of  the  Tympanum. 

In  all  the  Subjects  which  I  ever  examined,  I  have  found  the 
femicircular  Canals  Amply  lined  by  a  Periofteum  adhering  to 
their  inner  Surfaces,  without  any  particular  membranous  Bands. 
The  two  Half-canals  of  the  Cochlea  are  lined  in  this  manner : 
The  Periofteum  of  the  two  Sides  of  the  bony  Spiral  Lamina 
advances  beyond  the  Edge  of  that  Lamina,  and  forms  a  mem¬ 
branous  Duplicature,  which  extending  to  the  oppofite  Side, 
completes  the  Spiral  Septum. 

■  This  Septum  feparates  the  two  Half-canals  from  the  Bafts  to 
the  Apex,  but  there  it  leaves  a  fmall  Opening,  by  which  the 
fmall  Extremities  of  the  Half-canals  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  large  Extremity  of  the  external  Half-canal  ends 
by  an  oblique  Turn,  in  the  Feneftra  Rotunda ,  which  is  fhut  by 
a  Continuation  of  the  Periofteum  of  that .  Canal.  The  large 
Extremity  of  the  other  Half-canal  opens  into  the  V ftibulum  •, 
and  thefe  two  Extremities  are  entirely  feparated  by  a  Continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Periofteum. 

All  the  Periofteum  of  the  internal  Ear ,  efpecially  that  of 
the  Ojfcula  and  Tympanum ,  is  in  Children  no  more  than  a  Mu¬ 
cilage  j  and  in  them  likewife  the  Membrana  Tympani  is  thick, 
opake,  and  covered  with  a  whitifh  flimy  Matter. 

Through  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Periofteum  of  the  Internal 
Ear ,  efpecially  on  that  of  the  Ojfcula ,  femicircular  Canals, 
and  Half-canals  of  the  Cochlea ,  we  difeover  a  vaft  Number  of 
Blood-vefl’els,  not  only  by  Anatomical  Injections,  but  in  In¬ 
flammations,  and  even  without  the  Help  of  a  Microfcope ;  for 
I  have  often  fhewn  them  to  the  naked  Eye  in  the  femicircular 
Canals,  and  Half-canals  of  the  Cochlea.  1  he  Arteries  come 
partly  from  the  Internal  Carotid,  and  partly  from  the  Arteria 
Bafilaris,  which  is  a  Continuation  of  the  Vertebralis,  the  fmall 
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tapillary  Ramifications  of  which  may  be  obferved  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Auditory  Nerve,  through  the  Internal  Foramen  Audi¬ 
torium. 

The  Portio  Mollis  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  ends  by  its  Trunk 
at  the  great  Foflula  of  the  Internal  Auditory  Hole,  from  whence 
the  Filaments  pafs  through  feveral  fmall  Holes  in  the  Bafis  of 
the  Cochlea ,  partly  to  the  Periofteum  of  the  femicircular  Ca¬ 
nals,  and  partly  to  the  Internal  Periofteum  of  the  Half-canals 
of  the  Cochlea. 

The  Portio  Dura,  which  I  name  Nervus  Sytnpatheticus  Mi¬ 
nor  runs  firft  of  all  into  the  fmall  Foflula  of  the  Foramen 
Auditorium  Internum;  then  pafles  through  the  whole  bony  Dudt, 
called  AquaduRus  Fallopii ,  and  comes  out  again  through  the 
Stylomaftoide  Hole  of  the  Os  Temporis.  In  this  Courfe  it 
communicates  with  the  Dura  Mater  on  the  upper  or  anterior 
Side  of  the  Apophyfls  Petrofa,  at  the  Place  where  the  bony 
Dudlt  is  interrupted. 

Having  reached  behind  the  fmall  Pyramid  in.  the  Bottom  of 
the  ‘Tympanum,  this  Nerve  fends  a  fmall  Filament  to  the  Muf- 
cle  of  the  Stapes  ;  and,  a  little  before  it  goes  out  by  the  Stylo¬ 
maftoide  Hole,  it  gives  off  another  more  conftderable  Filament, 
which  enters  the  Tympanum  from  behind  forward,  pafles  be¬ 
tween  the  long  Leg  of  the  Incus ,  and  Handle  of  the  Malleus , 
and  afterwards  runs  crofs  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Tympanum 
a  little  obliquely,  and  goes  out  at  the  fame  Place  at  which  the 
Tendon  of  the  anterior  Mufcle  of  the  Malleus  enters. 

This  fmall  Nerve  is  generally  called  Chorda  Tympani ,  becaufe, 
in  its  Pafiage  through  the  Tympanum ,  it  has  been  compared  to  the 
Cord  of  a  Drum.  Having  left  the  Cavity  of  the  Internal  Ear , 
it  advances  toward  one  Side  of  the  Bafts  of  the  Tongue,  where 
having  joined  the  fmall  Nervus  Lingualis,  it  is  confidered  as  a 
kind  of  Recurrent. 

The  Portio  Dura  pafles  through  the  fmall  Foflula  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  Auditory  Hole  into  the  winding  Dudt  of  the  Apophy- 
fts  Petrofa,  and  goes  out  by  the  Foramen  Stylomaftoidaeum, 
to  the  Face  and  other  neighbouring  Parts.  As  it  pafles  through 
the  winding  Dudt,  or  Aquedudt  of  Fallopius ,  it  touches  the 
Dura  Mater  at  the  fmall  Opening  on  the  upper  Side  of  the 
Apophyfls  Petrofa,  where  it  joins  fome  Filaments  from  the 
fifth  Pair. 

It  likewife  gives  off  a  Filament  to  the  Mufcle  of  the  Stapes , 
and,  as  it  goes  out,  it  gives  or  receives  another  Filament,  which 
pafles  by  the  Tympanum ,  and  joins  the  Lingual  Branch  of  the 
inferior  Maxillary  Nerve. 

I  chufe  to  call  this  Portion  of  the  Auditory  Nerve,  Nervus 
Sympatheticus  Minor ;  to  the  Defcription  of  which  I  now  pro¬ 
ceed. 

The  Trunk  of  each  Nerve  of  the  Portio  Dura ,  or  of  the 
Sympathetici  Minor es,  having  pafled  through  the  Ductus  Pe- 
trofus  Fallopii,  and  having  communicated  with  the  Dura  Mater, 
as  has  been  already  faid,  fends  off",  at  about  the  Sixth-part  of 
an  Inch  from  where  it  goes  out  at  the  Stylomaftoide  Hole, 
two  Branches,  one  upward,  the  other  downward. 

The  fuperior  Branch  runs  up  chiefly  to  the  pofterior  Parts  of 
the  External  Ear ,  to  which  it  is  diftributed,  commnicating  as 
it  pafles  behind  the  Ear ,  with  a  Branch  of  the  Second  Pair  of 
the  Cervical  Nerves;  and  forward  with  a  Branch  of  the  Ma- 

xillaris  Inferior.  . 

The  inferior  Branch  is  fpent  on  the  three  Mufculi  Styloidaei, 
Digaftricus,  and  on  the  fuperior  Extremity  of  the  Sternomaf- 
toidseus,  reaching  in  fome  Subjects  as  far  as  the  Middle  of  that 
Mufcle.  Inftead  of  thefe  two  Angle  Branches,  fmall  Ramifi¬ 
cations  go  out  fometimes  from  the  Trunk. 

Afterwards  the  Trunk  of  the  Portio  Dura  advancing  for¬ 
ward,  through  the  Parotid  Gland,  to  which  it  gives  feveral 
Filaments  ;  fome  of  thefe  Filaments  running  from  without  in¬ 
wards,  and  fuirounding  that  Branch  of  the  external  Carotid 
Artery,  which  runs  behind  the  Ear  ;  fometimes,  though  very 
feldom,  the  Trunk  itfelf  is  fplitto  give  Pafiage  to  the  Artery. 

This  Trunk,  having  pafled  through  the  Parotid  Gland,  be¬ 
hind  the  Angle  of  the  lower  Jaw,  is  divided  into  two  large 
Branches,  one  fuperior,  the  other  inferior. 

The  fuperior  Branch  of  the  Portio  Dura  is  the  molt  conft¬ 
derable  of  the  two  ;  and,  having  run  upwards  for  about  the 
Third-part  of  an  Inch,  it  divides  into  feven  or  eight  Branches. 

Thefe  Branches  are  fpread  fuperficially,  and  in  an  irregular 
radiated  manner,  on  all  the  lateral  Parts  of  the  Face,  from  the 
Hair  as  low  as  the  under  Lip,  between  the  Ear  and  Nofe, 
diftributing  a  prodigious  Number  of  cutaneous  Nerves. 

In  fome  Subjeas  thefe  Branches,  at  their  firft  Separation, 
form  a  kind  of  Plexus ,  which  refembles  a  Goofe’s  Foot. 

T  he  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Branches,  are  diftributed  to  the 
anterior  Parts  of  the  Ear ,  on  the  lateral  Parts  of  the  Head, 
the  Temporal  and  Frontal  Mufcles,  and  the  neighbouring 

Parts.  „ 

One  of  thefe  Branches,  and  fometimes  the  large  fuperior 

Branch,  detaches  inward  behind  the  Condyle  of  the  lower  Jaw, 
and  before  the  Temporal  Vein,  two  or  three  Filaments,  which 
communicate  with  the  inferior  Maxillary  Nerve.^ 

The  fourth  Branch  goes  to  the  Foramen  Superciliarc,  or 
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Supra-orbitarium,  giving  in  its  Pafiage  feveral  Filaments  to  the 
external  lateral  and  luperior  Parts  of  the  Mufculus  Orbicularis 
Palpebrarum,  and  afterwards  communicating  with  the  Orbi¬ 
tary  Nerve,  which  goes  out  by  the  fame  Foramen. 

The  fifth  Branch  is  diftributed  by  fmall  Filaments  on  the  la¬ 
teral  Part  of  the  Cheek,  and  is  partly  loft  in  fome  fmall  Holes 
at  the  Bafis  or  Root  of  the  Zygoma ,  giving  likewife  fome  Fila¬ 
ments  to  the  external  lower  Part  of  the  Mufculus  Orbicularis 
Palpebrarum. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Branches,  and  likewife  the  eighth, 
when  it  is  found,  are  fpread  on  the  whole  Cheek  as  far  as  the 
Nofe. 

One  of  thefe  latter  Branches  pafles  under  or  behind  the  Mu¬ 
fculus  Zygomaticus ,  to  which  it  gives  filaments  ;  and  then  per¬ 
forating  and  giving  Filaments  to  the  middle  lower  Part  of  the 
Mufculus  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  it  goes  to  the  inferior  Or¬ 
bitary  Hole  in  the  Os  Maxillare,  and  communicates  with  the 
Nervus  Maxillaris  Superior. 

The  laft  Branch  communicates  by  fome  Filaments,  with  a 
neighbouring  Branch  of  the  large  inferior  Ramification  of  the 
Portio  Dura. 

This  large  inferior  Branch,  which  is  fomething  lefs  than  the 
fuperior,  runs  under  the  Angle  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is  diftri¬ 
buted  by  feveral  Branches  to  all  the  inferior  lateral  Parts  of  the 
Face,  and  to  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Throat,  where  it 
chiefly  terminates  by  a  vaft  Number  of  cutaneous  Filaments. 

The  upper  Branches  of  the  large  inferior  Branch  run  upon 
the  Mufculus  Maffetcr  to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Zygomaticus y 
Buccinator ,  and  other  Mufcles  of  the  Lips. 

One  of  thefe  fuperior  Branches  communicates  with  one  of 
the  inferior  Ramifications  of  the  upper  Branch,  and  by  the  In¬ 
tervention  thereof  it  communicates  likewife,  in  fome  meafure, 
with  the  Suborbitary  Branch  of  the  Nervus  Maxillaris  Supe¬ 
rior,  or  that  which  goes  out  by  the  Foramen  Suborbitarium. 

The  moft  conftderable  of  all  thefe  Branches  runs  forward 
along  the  Bafis  of  the  lower  Jaw,  fending  Filaments  to  the 
Mufculus  Cutaneus,  and  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  under  Lip, 
which  it  perforates  near  the  Skin,  and  there  communicates  with 
the  Nervus  Maxillaris  Inferior. 

The  inferior  Branches  run  under  the  lower  Jaw,  giving  Fi¬ 
laments  to  the  Glandula  Submaxillaris ,  and  are  diftributed  to 
the  Throat  on  the  Mufculus  Cutaneus ,  interfering  the  external 
JugularVein.  One  or  more  of  thefe  Branches  are  obferved 
to  run  down  to  the  Middle  of  the  Mufculus  Sternomajloidaus , 
where  it  communicates  with  a  Branch  of  the  fecond  Vertebral 
Pair. 

As  JVinfow  has  not  given  the  Ufes  of  the  different  Parts  of 
the  Ear  already  deferibed,  I  fhall  fupply  this  Defedl  from  Du 
Verney. 

We  may  juftly  confider  the  external  Ear  as  a  kind  6f  natu¬ 
ral  Horn,  the  clean  and  fmooth  Cavity  of  which  ferves  to  col¬ 
led!  Sounds,  and  confequently  render  their  Impreflions  on  the 
other  Organs  of  Hearing  ftronger.  This  Opinion  is  confirmed 
by  Experience  ;  for  thofe  who  have  the  Misfortune  to  have  their 
Ears  cut  off",  labour  under  fo  great  a  Difficulty  of  Hearing, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  Horns,  or  their  Hands  formed  into  a 
kind  of  Tube,  in  order  to  fupply  this  Defedt.  For  the  fame 
Reafon  alfo,  fome  Animals,  fuch  as  Deer  and  Hares,  for  the 
fake  of  hearing  more  diftindtly,  diredt  their  Ears  to  that  Quar¬ 
ter,  from  which  any  Noife  they  hear,  comes. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  diredt  Lines  of  Sound ,  whilft 
infinuating  themfelves  into  the  Sinufes  of  the  Ear ,  are  there 
feveral  times  refledted  before  they  reach  the  Concha  ;  and  that 
thefe  Sinufes,  and  repeated  Reflexions,  ferve  to  augment  the 
Impreflion  made  upon  the  other  Organs  of  Hearing,  juft  as  in 
a  femicircular  Vault,  the  Phonic  Rays,  refledled  at  equal  Angles, 
according  to  the  Circumference  of  the  Angle  of  the  Vault,  at 
laft  pafs  from  one  Extremity  to  the  other,  by  a  great  Number 
both  of  ftrong  and  faint  Reflexions. 

The  Motion  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  external  Ear ,  is  a  Mat¬ 
ter  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  Obfcurity  ;  but  yet  it  feems 
probable,  that  the  Concha ,  muft,  by  their  Adtion,  be  either 
contradled  or  dilated,  according  to  the  Impetus  or  Faintnefs 
of  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the  Air. 

The  Meatus  of  the  Ear ,  by  redoubling  the  Reflexions, 
renders  the  Vibrations  more  brifk  and  lively ;  and  the  Obliquity 
of  its  Struct u  re  not  only  guards  the  Membrana  Tympani  againlt 
the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  but  is  alfo  the  Reafon  why  the  Surface 
of  the  Meatus  itfelf  is  larger  than  it  would  otherwife  be  ;  by 
which  means  a  greater  Number  of  Reflexions  are  made  in  it, 
a  Circumftance  which  evidendy  tends  to  render  the  lubfequent 
Impreflion  proportionably  ftronger.  . 

That  Species  of  Wax,  or  vifeid  Subftance,  lodged  in  the  an¬ 
terior  and  cartilaginous  Part  of  the  Meatus ,  by  the  Greeks 
called  puoroi  kv  tois  uai,  by  the  antient  Latin  Phyficians,  Ann¬ 
um  Sordes ,  and  now  commonly  Cerumen ,  retains,  and,  as  it 
were,  invifeates,  any  extraneous  Subftances  or  Infedts,  which 
might  poflibly  convey  themfelves  into  the  Ear ,  and  infalhb  y 
injure  the  Membrana  Tympani.  But  though  this  Wax  anlwers 

very  noble  and  excellent  Purpofes,  tis  neverthelefs,  on  ome 
-  Occalions* 
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Occafions,  productive  of  very  confiderable  Inconveniences; 
for  unlefs  the  Ear  was  frequently  cleanfed,  this  vifeid  Sub- 
ftance  would  be  accumulated  in  too  large  a  Quantity,  become 
infpiflated  by  its  long  Continuance  in  the  Ear,  and  at  laft  hin¬ 
der  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the  Air  from  reaching  the  Mem- 
brana  Tympani .  Some  time  ago,  when  I  made  an  Attempt  to 
difeover  the  Caufe  of  a  Deafnefs,  under  which  a  certain  Man 
had  laboured  for  fome  Years  before  his  Death,  much  about 
two  Lines  from  the  Membrana  Tympani ,  I  found  a  fott  thick 
Pellicule,  to  the  exterior  Side  of  which  a  large  Quantity  of 
indurated  Sordes  adhered  ;  and  I  don’t,  in  the  leaft,  doubt,  but 
this  Species  of  Deafnefs  occurs  very  often. 

The  cartilaginous  Meatus,  which  is  winding  and  varioufly 
interrupted  in  feveral  Places,  forms  a  certain  Ridge,  refem- 
bling  a  fmall  Tongue,  before  the  Concha ,  juft  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Cheek,  and  at  the  very  Entrance  of  the  Meatus.  This 
Ridge  hinders  the  Reflexions,  made  within  the  Concha  ,  from 
flipping  out  of  its  Cavity,  and  propels  them  more  diredfly  to 
the  more  remote  and  internal  Parts  of  the  Meatus.  ’Tis  alfo 
probable,  that  this  Ridge  ferves  to  clofe  up  and  flop  the  Ear  on 
which  we  lie,  and  /confequently  hinder  the  Impreflion  of  the 
Air  on  its  Parts  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  to  perform  the  fame 
Office  to  the  Ear,  which  the  Eyelids,  when  fhut,  do  to  the 
Eyes. 

There  are  three  nervous  Branches  arifing  from  three  different 
Pairs  of  Nerves,  diftributed  upon  the  cartilaginous  Meatus  ; 
and  thefe  Branches  render  that  Part  of  fo  fine  and  exquifite  a 
Senfation,  that  we  inftantly  become  fenfible  of  the  fmall  and 
moft  minute  extraneous  Body,  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  Cavity 
of  the  Ear. 

I  now  come  to  conftder  the  biternal  Ear ,  the  firft  Part  of 
which,  that  occurs,  is  the  Membrana  Tympani ;  and  tho’  we  can¬ 
not  affirm,  that  this  Membrane  is  ablolutely  and  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  Hearing,  fince  deaf  Perfons,  upon  taking  the  Handle 
of  any  mufical  Inftrument  into  their  Mouths,  are  by  that 
means,  without  the  Affiftance  of  this  Membrane,  enabled  to 
hear  the  mufical  Sounds  ;  yet  ’tis  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the 
Membrana  Tympani  is  of  fuch  Importance  to  Hearing,  that,  it 
any  Animal  has  the  Misfortune  to  have  it  perforated  or  torn, 
the  Hearing  of  that  Animal  cannot  be  long  preferv’d,  but 
becomes  gradually  weaker*  and  weaker,  till  tis  at  laft  quite  loft 
and  deftroy’d. 

This  Membrane  is  both  render’d  tenfe  and  relax’d,  by  means 
of  thofe  fmall  and  minute  Mufcles  affix’d  to  the  Malleus,  which 
is  fituated  immediately  behind  this  Membrane.  1  he  external 
Mufcle,  by  reftoring  it  to  the  State  and  Condition  of  a  perfect 
Plane,  relaxes  it  ;  but  the  internal  Mufcle,  fituated  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Os  Petrofum ,  draws  it  inwards,  and  by  that 
means  renders  it  more  tenfe  than  it  was  in  its  natural  State. 
But  this  is  perform’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  the  Tenfion  of 
the  Membrana  Tympani  both  ^Mufcles  a£t  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  ;  whereas  its  Relaxation  is  produced  by  the  ACtion  oi  the 
external  Mufcle  alone.  The  Reafon  of  this  Phaenomenon  is 
plainly  this As  the  Infertion  of  the  external  Mufcle  is  near 
the  Head  of  the  Malleus,  and  the  Infertion  of  the  other  fome- 
what  farther  off,  towards  the  Extremity  of  the  Manubrium ,  the 
Effe&  produced  by  the  ACtion  of  the  internal  Mufcle  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  Aaion  of  the  external ;  for,  by  this  means,  thefe 
two  Actions  pufh  inwards  the  Extremity  of  the  Manubrium  of 
the  Malleus,  to  which  the  Tenfion  of  the  Membrana  Tympani 
ought  principally  to  be  aferibed. 

’Tis  therefore  certain,  that  thefe  fmall  Mufcles  act ;  nor  is 
it  lefs  evident,  that  the  Membrana  Tympani  is  render’d  tenfe  by 
the  one,  and  relax’d  by  the  other,  in  the  manner  already  men¬ 
tion’d  :  But  ’tis  no  eafy  Talk  to  know,  on  what  particular  Oc- 
cafions  they  adt,  or  what  determines  them  to  put  that  Mem¬ 
brane  into  the  various  States  and  Conditions  neceflary  for 
receiving  the  vaft  Variety  of  Impreffions  made  by  different 
Noifes  and  Sounds. 

If  we  affirm,  that  the  Will  determines  and  influences  them 
to  Adlion,  this  is  not  at  all  probable,  fince  Noifes,  for  the 
moft  part,  ftrike  our  Ears  before  we  are  aware.  I  Ihould 
therefore  be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Objedts  themlelves, 
according  to  their  refpedtive  Natures,  determine  thefe  Mufcles 
to  render  this  Membrane  tenfe,  or  relax  it,  as  Exigencies  re- 

^  ’Tis  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  the  Membrana  Tympani  fhould, 
on  different  Occafions,  be  differently  difpoied,  that  thus  it  may 
be  qualified  for  receiving  the  different  tremulous  Motions  of  the 
Air  ;  and,  indeed,  ’tis  impoflible  it  fhould  tranfmit  thefe,  fuch 
as  they  really  are  in  themfelves,  unlefs  it  was  in  fome  mealuie 
adapted  to  their  Natures,  and  accommodated  itfelf,  it  I  may 
fo  fpeak,  to  the  Impreffions  made  on  different  Occafions,  by 
affirming  Degrees  of  Tenfion,  fit  for  reprefentmg  the  various 
Tones  of  fonorous  Bodies.  If,  when  two  Lutes  are  laid  upon 
a  Table,  you  ftrike  a  String  in  one  with  your  lingers,  in  older 
to  move  the  correfponding  String  in  the  other,  every  one  knows, 
that,  before  you  can  produce  this  Effeft,  the  correfponding 
String  muft  be  tuned  to  the  fame  Key  ;  or,  as  Muficians  exprefs 
itA  muft  be  in  Unifon  with  the  String  firft  ftruck,  whether  its 
VOL.  I. 
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Note  be  an  O&ave,  a  double  OCtave,  a  fifth, .  a  fourth,  or  an/ 
other  Note  whatever;  otherwife  the  Vibrations  of  the  String 
which  is  ftruck,  will  produce  but  flight,  and  fcarce  perceptible, 
tremulous  Motions  in  the  correfponding  String  of  the  other 
Lufe. 

Since,  then,  the  Diversity  of  Noifes  and  Sounds  depends  upon 
the  different  Natures  and  Collifions  of  fonorous  Bodies  ;  fince, 
for  Inftance,  an  acute  Tone  proceeds  from  a  Body,  whofe  Parts 
are  fo  difpofed  as  to  render  them  fit  for  producing  only  the 
moft  inftantaneous  Vibrations,  which  they  forthwith  convey  to 
the  ambient  Air ;  fince,  on  the  contrary,  a  grave  Tone  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  Collifion  of  a  Body  which  is  only  capable  of  flow 
and  protracted  Vibrations,  it  muft  of  courfe  follow,  that  the 
Membrana  Tympani  does,  in  its  various  Degrees  ol  Tenfion 
and  Relaxation,  adapt  itfelf  to  the  feveral  Natures  and  States 
of  fonorous  Bodies,  and  affume,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  their 
refpedtive  Characters*  For  Inftance,  it  is  render’d  tenfe  for 
the  Reception  of  acute  Sounds,  becaufe,  in  fuch  a  State  of 
Tenfion,  it  is  fufceptible  of  quick  and  inftantaneous  tremulous 
Motions.  ’Tis,  on  the  contrary,  relax’d  for  the  Admiflion 
and  Conveyance  of  grave  Sounds,  becaufe,  during  fuch  a  Relax¬ 
ation,  ’tis  qualified  and  difpofed  for  the  Reception  of  the  more 
flow  and  languid  Undulations  of  the  Air.  In  fhort,  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  tenfe  and  relax’d  in  a  thoufand  different  Degrees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  various  Natures  of  different  Noifes  and  Sounds  :  But 
I  muft  confefs,  ’tis  no  eafy  Matter  to  comprehend  the  Manner 
in  which  all  this  is  brought  about ;  for  thefe  mechanical  Mo¬ 
tions  are  not  fubjeCted  to  our  Senfes,  and  confequently  it  muft 
be  'Very  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  explain  their  Natures, 
and  the  feveral  Laws  to  which  they  are  fubjeCted. 

The  Membrana  Tympani,  then,  receives  the  various  tremu¬ 
lous  Motions  of  the  Air,  and,  when  not  diforder’d,  faithfully 
conveys  them  to  the  other  Parts  of  the  internal  Ear.  But  it 
performs  thefe  Functions  in  confequence  of  its  being  dry,  thin* 
and  diaphanous  ;  and  if  its  State  is  changed,  with  regard  to  any 
of  thefe  three  Qualities,  ’tis  no  tVondery  if  the  Hearing  becomes 
of  courfe  proportionably  duller. 

’Tis  pretty  probable,  that  the  Air  lodged  in  the  internal  Ear, 
being  put  into  a  Commotion  by  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the 
Membrana  Tympani,  ferves  at  leaft  in  fome  meafure  to  convey 
thefe  Motions  to  the  immediate  Organ  of  Hearing :  But  ’tis 
by  no  means  probable,  that  fo  fmall  a  Quantity  of  agitated  Air 
is  able  to  put  the  Os  Petrofum,  or  rather  the  Labyrinth  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  into  a  Commotion  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the  Pur- 
pofes  of  Hearing  ;  fo  that  we  may,  with  greater  Appearance  of 
Truth,  affirm,  that  the  Agitations  of  the  Membrana  Tympani 
are  communicated  to  the  Malleus ;  that  the  Malleus  conveys 
them  to  the  Incus  ;  and  the  Incus  to  the  Stapes,  whofe  Agita¬ 
tion  at  laft  puts  the  Os  Petrofum  and  Labyrinth  into  a  Commo¬ 
tion  ;  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  intermediate  Air  between 
two  Lutes,  placed  on  the  fame  Table,  is  not  able  fufficiently  to 
convey  the  tremulous  Motion  of  the  String  of  one  of  the  Lutes 
to  the  correfponding  String  of  the  other  ;  unlefs  the  String,  which 
is  ftruck  firft,  agitates  the  wooden  Plates  to  which  it  is  affix’d, 
thefe  Plates  the  Table,  the  Table  the  Plates  of  the  other  Lute, 
and  thefe  Plates  at  laft  that  particular  String  affix'd  to  them, 
which  is  in  Unifon  with  the  String  which  was  firft  ftruck.  Now, 
that  this  EffeCt  is  produced  precifely  in  the  manner  now  fpeci- 
fied,  is  plain  from  this  Circumftance,  that  if  either  of  the  Lutes 
is  held  at  never  fo  little  a  Diftance  from  the  Table,  the  Experi¬ 
ment  does  not  fucceed. 

The  Nature,  Mechanical  Structure,  and  Articulation  of 
thefe  three  fmall  Bones,  feem  very  much  to  favour  this  Con¬ 
jecture  ;  for,  in  confequence  of  their  Hardnefs,  Drinefs,  and 
Smallnefs,  they  muft  be  very  eafily  put  into  a  Commotion. 
The  Manubrium  of  the  Malleus  is  uninterruptedly  affix’d  to  the 
Membrana  Tympani,  in  its  whole  Length  :  Hence  ’tis  obvious, 
that  this  Membrane  cannot  be  put  into  Commotions,  without 
communicating  its  tremulous  Motions  to  the  Manubrium,  and 
fo  on  fucceflively  to  the  other  Bones,  which  are  join’d  by  a 
mutual  Articulation  ;  and,  as  this  Articulation  is  without  the 
Intervention  of  Cartilages,  it  muft  of  courfe  facilitate  the  Com¬ 
munication  of  Motions  from  one  to  another. 

’Tis  no  eafy  Matter' to  determine  the  prCcife  Ufe  of  the  Muf- 
culus  Stapedis .  However,  we  may  reafonably  conjecture,  that 
by  drawing  the  Bafis  of  the  Stapes,  which  is  placed  immediate¬ 
ly  above  the  Fenejlra  Ovalis,  a  little  outwards,  it  renders  the 
Pellicule,  with  which  the  fuperior  Part  of  this  Bafis  is  cover’d, 
tenfe  ;  and  that,  according  as  it  renders  it  more  or  lefs  tenfe, 
it  gives  it  a  proportionably  greater  or  lefs  Difpofition  for  re¬ 
ceivin'’'  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the  Membrana  Tympani ,  in 
order  to  be  convey'd  to  the  Vejlibulum  and  Labyrinth. 

We  may  farther  add,  that  this  Mufcle,  by  drawing  the 
Stapes,  which  is  otherwife  pretty  flexible,  renders  it  in  fome 
meafure  tenfe,  and  keeps  it  in  a  firmer  State,  and  confequeritly 
difpofes  it  for  the  better  Reception  of  the  tremulous  Motions  oi 

the  Malleus  and  Incus.  . 

On  the  Sides  of  the  Tympanum  are  two  Meatufes,  or  Con¬ 
veyances,  one  of  which  terminates  in  the  Palate,  but  the  other 
is  continued  to  the  Sinufes  of  the  Apophyfis  Mdjhidss.  1  is 
8  X  noC 
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Hot  improbable,  that  the  Air  contained  in  the  Tympanum  retires 
into  thefe  two  Meatufes ,  when  the  Membrana  Tympam  is  drawn 
inwards,  and  that  it  again  returns  into  the  Tympanum,  when  this 
Membrane  is  relax’d  ;  otberwife  the  Motion  of  the  Membrana 
Tympani  might  be  obftruaed  by  the  Refinance  and  Elafticity 
of  the  Air;  and,  indeed,  one  may  reafonably  believe,  that  the 
Return  of  this  Air  into  the  Tympanum  favours  and  affifts  the 
Reduction  of  that  Membrane  to  its  natural  Situation. 

The  Conveyance  from  the  Palate  to  the  Ear  fupplies  a  t  und 
of  Air  neceflary  for  renewing,  at  Intervals,  that  which  is  lodg’d 
in  the  Tympanum  :  But,  that  the  Coldnefs  of  the  external  Air 
may  not  prove  injurious  to  the  Parts  of  the  internal  Ear,  it  un¬ 
dergoes  all  thofe  Modifications,  which  are  neceflary  to  render  it 
fuitable  to  the  Parts  to  which  it  is  to  be  convey’d,  whilft  it 
afeends  thro’  the  Noftrils,  and  during  the  Whole  of  its  Paflage 
to  the  Tympanum.  Neither  by  this  means  does  it  lofe  that  De¬ 
gree  of  Elafticity,  which  renders  it  fit  for  the  Purpofes  to  which 
it  was  deftin’d.  For  this  Reafon  the  Air  which  returns  from  the 
Lungs,  and  which  is  tainted  with  impure  Vapours,  cannot 
eafily  enter  this  Meatus  or  Conveyance,  fince  its  Orifice  is  fo 
fituated  and  difpofed  in  the  Mouth,  as  rather  to  admit  the  Air 
drawn  in  by  the  Noftrils,  than  that  which  returns  from  the 
Lungs.  Almoft  every  one  believes,  that  fome  deaf  People  are, 
by  means  of  this  Conveyance,  enabled  to  hear  the  Sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  fuch  mufical  Inftruments  as  have  Strings  ;  and  fince 
their  Deafnefs  is  owing  to  a  Defed  of  the  Membrana  Tympam , 
as  to  the  Performance  of  its  Office,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the  external  Air  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Tympanum  by  means  of  this  Conveyance,  thefe  Per- 
fons  fhould  hear  the  Sounds  of  mufical  Inftruments :  But  in 
order  to  {hew,  that  thofe  Commotions  of  the  Air,  contained 
in  the  Tympanum,  which  are  produced  by  the  Impulfe  of  the 
Air  carried  through  the  Meatus  or  Conveyance,  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  enable  deaf  Perfons  to  hear  the  Sounds  of  any  mufical 
Inftruments,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  thefe  Perfons  muft  lay 
hold  of  the  Handle  of  the  Inftrument  with  their  Teeth,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  hear  the  Sound  at  all,  or  at  leaft  not  fo 
diftindly.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  Teeth,  being  by 
this  means  put  into  a  Commotion,  communicate  a  tremulous 
Motion  to  the  Jaw-bone,  the  Temporal  Bones,  and  the  fmall 
Bones  more  immediately  employ’d  in  the  Offices  of  Hearing, 
and  this  feems  to  favour  my  Conjedure  relating  to  the  Ufe  of 
thefe  fmall  Bones  ;  for  People,  who  are  by  no  means  deaf,  hear 
the  Sounds  of  mufical  Inftruments  in  a  ftronger  and  more  forci¬ 
ble  manner,  if,  after  having  {but  up  their  Ears,  they  lay  hold 
of  the  Handle  of  the  Inftrument  with  their  Teeth.  There  are 
alfo  fome  deaf  Perfons,  who  hear  far  better  when  the  Voice  is 
utter’d  above  the  Crowns  of  their  Heads :  In  thefe  Perfons  the 
whole  Cranium  is,  by  this  means,  put  into  a  Commotion, 
which  is  fucceffively  convey’d  to  the  OJfa  Petrofa ,  and  all  the 
other  Parts  employ’d  in  Hearing. 

The  Fenejira  Ovalis  is  entirely  block’d  up  by  the  Bafis  of  the 
Stapes.  After  this  dry  and  fmall  Bone,  one  of  whofe  Sides  is 
covered  with  a  Membrane,  and  whofe  Bafis  is  very  llender,  has 
received  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the  other  two  Bones,  and 
of  the  Air  contained  in  the  Tympanum ,  it  can  eafily  communi¬ 
cate  thefn  to  the  Vejlibulum ,  and  to  the  Air  contain  d  in  it, 
and  thence  to  the  Cochlea ,  and  the  three  femicircular  Duds. 

Befides  the  Fenejira  Ovalis ,  there  is  another  called  the  Fene¬ 
jira  Rotunda ,  which  is  {hut  up  by  a  Membrane  not  unlike  the 
Membrana  Tympani.  We  may  conjedure,  that  this  Fenejha 
Rotunda  receives  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the  Air  contained 
in  the  Tympanum ,  and  conveys  them  to  that  included  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  Part  of  the  Cochlea ,  in  which  the  Air  being  ftrongly  com- 
prefs’d,  for  want  of  an  Exit,  is  excellently  calculated  for  put¬ 
ting  the  Lamina  Spiralis  into  Commotions  ;  and  thus  the  tre¬ 
mulous  Motions  of  the  Air  are  convey’d  to  the  immediate  Or¬ 
gan  of  Hearing  itfelf,  of  which  we  come  now  to  fpeak. 

This  Organ,  then,  is  comprehended  under  the  general  Name 
of  Labyrinth ,  which,  being  included  in  the  Os  Petrofum ,  con- 
fifts  of  two  principal  Parts,  the  Cochlea ,  and  the  V tjlibulum, 
together  with  their  three  femicircular  Duds. 

As  for  the  Cochlea ,  no  one  can  doubt  of  its  being  a  confti- 
tuent  Part  of  the  immediate  Organ  of  Hearing,  fince  this  is  fuf- 
ficiently  proved  by  its  Make  and  Strudure  ;  for,  firft,  the 
Spiral  Lamina ,  which  is  a  principal  Part  of  it,  is  hard,  dry, 
{lender,  and  eafily  broken,  all  which  Conditions  are  abfolutely 
tequifite  in  Bodies  fufceptible  of  tremulous  Motions.  Secondly, 
this  Lamina  does  not  lie  within  the  femioval  Spiral  Canal ;  but 
is  ftretch’d  out  betwixt  the  Spindle  to  which  it  adheres,  on  one 
Side,  and  the  {lender  Membrane  which  is  join’d  to  the  Surface 
of  this  Canal,  to  which  it  adheres,  on  the  other ;  fo  that  this 
Situation  of  the  Spiral  Lamina  remarkably  favours  the  Difpo- 
fition  or  Tendency  it  ought  to  have,  to  be  eafily  and  readily  put 
into  a  Commotion. 

Thirdly,  the  Spiral  Lamina ,  by  means  of  this  Pclliculc, 
divides  the  Whole  of  the  Spiral  Canal  into  two  Orders,  as  it 
were,  of  Gradations,  whofe  Conftrudion  refembles  that  of  a 
winding  Shell,  which  reft  upon  the  fame  Spindle,  and  of  which 
the  fuperior  does  not  at  all  communicate  With  the  inferior  Order. 
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The  Fenejira  Rotunda  opens  within  the  inferior  Order,  *nd 
has  no  Communication  either  with  the  fuperior  Order  of  Gra¬ 
dations  in  this  Canal,  nor  with  the  Vejlibulum  :  By  this  means, 
therefore,  the  Air  included  in  the  inferior  Order  is  both  agitated 
by  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the  Fenejira  Rotunda ,  and  by  the 
Vibrations  of  the  Air  contained  in  the  fuperior  Order  of  Gra¬ 
dations  of  the  femioval  Canal;  which  is  itfelf  put  into  a  Com¬ 
motion,  both  by  the  tremulous  Motions  of  the  Air  contained 
in  the  Vejlibulum ,  with  which  it  communicates,  and  alfo  by  the 
vibratory  Motions  of  the  Air  contain’d  in  the  inferior  Order  of 
Gradations  in  this  Canal :  And  thus  the  undulatory  Motions 
of  the  Spiral  Lamina  muft  be  rendered  more  brifk  and  lively, 
fince  it  is  agitated  on  both  Sides. 

Fourthly,  the  Spiral  Figure  of  this  Lamina  feems  greatly  to 
fupport  the  Truth  of  the  above-mentioned  Circumftances ;  for, 
whilft  it  makes  two  Circumvolutions  and  an  half  round  the 
Spindle,  it,  in  feveral  Parts,  receives  the  vibratory  Motions  of 
the  Air  ;  and  this  fame  curious  Piece  of  Mechanifm  is  obferv’d 
in  the  Strudure  of  the  Tongue  and  Nofe. 

Fifthly,  when  the  large  Branch  of  the  foft  Portion  of  th« 
Auditory  Nerve  arrives  at  the  Bafis  of  the  Cochlea ,  it  is  divided 
into  a  great  Number  of  fmaller  Branches,  which,  paffing  thro* 
all  the  fmall  Meatufes,  with  which  the  Spindle  is  perforated,  are 
diftributed  to  the  various  Windings  and  Meanders  of  this  Spiral 
Lainina ,  where  they  lofe  themfelves.  In  a  Word,  this  Lamina 
is  not  only  calculated  for  receiving  the  vibratory  Motions  of 
the  Air,  but  its  Strudure  alfo  ought  to  be  look’d  upon  as  a 
convincing  Proof,  that  it  is  qualified  and  difpofed  for  accom¬ 
modating  itfelf  to  all  their  different  Charaders  and  Degrees  of 
thefe  Motions  ;  for  fince  it  is  broader  at  the  Beginning  of  its 
firft  Circumvolution,  than  at  the  Extremity  of  its  laft,  and 
fince  the  Breadth  of  its  other  Parts  are,  in  like  manner,  propor- 
tionably  diminilhed,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  its  broader 
Parts  are  only  fit  for  the  Reception  of  flow  and  languid  Vibra¬ 
tions,  which  are  produdive  of  grave  Tones,  fince  they  may  be 
put  into  a  Commotion  without  its  other  Parts  undergoing  any 
Change ;  and,  vice  verfa ,  that,  when  its  narrow  Parts  are 
ftruck,  their  Vibrations  are  brilk  and  lively,  and  confequently 
produce  acute  Tones  or  Sounds ;  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
broad  Parts  of  a  Steel-fpring  excite  flow  and  languid  Vibrations, 
which  are  produdive  of  grave  Tones  ;  whereas  its  narrow 
Parts  excite  more  frequent  and  brifk  Vibrations,  and  confe¬ 
quently  are  produdive  of  acute  Tones.  In  a  Word,  therefore, 
according  to  the  various  Commotions  of  the  Spiral  Lamina, 
the  Nerves,  diftributed  thro’  its  Subftance,  receive  the  various 
Impreffions  of  the  Air,  which  exhibit  and  reprefent  various 
Tones,  or  Modulations  of  Sound. 

As  for  the  Vejlibulum ,  and  the  three  femicircular  Duffs,  tho’ 
fome  imagine,  that  they  only  ferve  to  heighten  and  augment 
the  Impreffion  of  the  tremulous  Motion  of  the  Air ;  and  others, 
that  their  Ufe  confifts  in  diminilhing  and  leflening  this  Impref¬ 
fion  ;  yet  the  following  Reafons  induce  me  to  think,  that  they 
are  conftituent  Parts  of  the  immediate  Organ  of  Hearing. 

Firft,  all  Birds  have  only  three  Canals  or  Duds,  bended  into 
a  femicircular  Form  ;  and  a  fourth,  which  is  ftrait,  and  {hut  at 
one  of  its  Extremities,  but  which,  with  the  others,  opens  into 
the  common  Cavity,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  Vejlibulum  to 
them.  Thefe  three  Duds  are  alfo  found  in  Filh ;  but  the 
Cochlea  is  neither  found  in  Birds,  nor  in  Fiftt,  and  yet  both 
hear..  ’Tis  therefore  obvious,  that  thefe  femicircular  Canals  muft 
be  the  immediate  Organ  of  Hearing,  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other.  Why,  then,  fhould  not  they  be  fubfervient  to  the  fame 
Ufes  in  Man,  fince,  in  all  thefe  three  Species  of  Animals,  their 
Strudure  is  alike  ?  Hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  three  femicir¬ 
cular  Duds  muft,  at  leaft,  be  a  conftituent  Part  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  Organ  of  Hearing ;  and  that  thus  that  Organ  muft  con- 
fift  of  two  eflential  Parts. 

Secondly,  nobody  doubts,  but  that  the  foft  Portion  of  the 
Auditory  Nerve  conveys  the  Impreffions  of  Sounds  to  the  Brain  ; 
but  two  Branches  of  this  foft  Portion  enter  the  Cavity  ot  the 
Vejlibulum ,  and  are  diffufed  and  expanded  into  the  filaments 
and  Membranes,  which  conftitute  the  internal  Coverings  of  the 
femicircular  Canals  :  Hence  I  conclude,  that  this  Part  ot  the 
Labyrinth  alfo  conftitutes  a  Part  of  the  immediate  Organ  of 
Hearing. 

Thirdly,  fuch  is  the  Mechanifm  and  Strudure  of  the  A  ejti- 
bulum ,  and  femicircular  Duffs,  that  we  may,  upon  goo 
Grounds,  fuppofe,  that  the  Impreffion  ot  Sounds  is  augmente 
and  heighten’d  in  their  winding  Meanders,  and  con  equent  y 
better  qualified  for  putting  theNerves,  dilperfed  in  the  e  aces, 

into  a  Commotion.  .  ,  . 

But  what  I  juft  now  aflerted  of  the  Spiral  Lamina ,  w  ic  is, 
that  it  did  not  fimply  receive  the  Vibrations  o  t  le  ir,  an 
that  all  its  Parts  were  not  indiferiminately  an  accoIR 

modated  to  the  fame  Tones  or  Sounds,  h°l  s  a  ° 
regard  to  thefe  femicircular  Duffs.  Each  o  t  ic  e  uc  s» 
Figure,  refembles  two  Trumpets,  whofe  narrow  Extremities 
are  joined  together;  for  both  Orifices  of  thefe  Canals,  in  the 
Cavity  of  the  Vejlibulum,  are  found  to  diverge  like  the  w « 
Extremity  of  a  Trumpet ;  and  their  middle  1  art,  vvhic  i  j  ^ 
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1  rcprefented  by  the  Place  where  the  two  Trumpets  are  join’d, 
is  proportionably.  narrower.  Two  of  thefe  Canals  have  one 
common  Opening  within  the  Vefiibulum ,  and  at  the  fame  time 
expand  their  Extremities  very  wide,  inComparifon  of  the  others: 
But  Experience  proves,  that  the  larger  Circles,  at  the  broad  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  Trumpet,  maybe  put  into  Commotions,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Idler  Circles  are  fubje&ed  to  no  fenfible 
Change  or  Commotions  whatfoever  ;  and  alfo,  that  the  V  ibra- 
tions  of  the  larger  Circles  are  flower,  and  more  fenfible,  and 
that,  in  this  Cafe,  the  Trumpet  produces  grave  Sounds.  On  the 
contrary,  ’tis  equally  confirm’d  by  Experience,  that  when  the 
Idler  Circles  of  this  wide  Extremity  of  the  Trumpet  are  put 
into  Commotions,  the  larger  in  the  mean  time  remaining  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  Motion,  an  acute  Sound  is  produced  by  the 
Trumpet ;  becaufe  the  Vibrations  of  thefe  fmaller  Circles  are 
brifker,  and  more  frequent,  than  in  the  former  Cafe.  The  fame 
holds  true  with  regard  to  the  Jemicircular  Canals  ;  for  their 
wider  Parts  may  be  put  into  Commotions,  whilft  the  others 
remain  unmoved  ;  at  which  time  the  Vibrations  of  thefe  Parts 
will  be  flow,  a  Circumftance  neceffarily  produdive  of  grave 
Sounds.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  narrower  Parts  of  thefe 
Canals  happen  to  be  put  into  a  Commotion,  whilft  the  wider 
and  more  diverging  remain  unmoved,  an  acute  Tone  will  necef¬ 
farily  be  form’d  ;  becaufe  the  Vibrations  of  thefe  narrower 
Parts  will  be  proportionably  quicker.  From  what  has  been  faid, 
we  may  then  juftly  conclude,  that  th e  Cochlea,  and  femi circu¬ 
lar  Dufts,  are  common  and  immediate  Organs,  which  not  only 
receive  the  vibratory  Motions  of  the  Air  in  general,  but  alfo 
the  genuine  Qualities  and  different  Chara&eriftics  of  Sounds, 
according  to  the  different  Parts  of  thefe  Organs,  which  happen 
to  be  put  into  Commotions. 

It  may  poffibly  be  objeded,  that  thefe  femicircular  Canals 
are  too  folid,  and  adhere  too  ftrongly  to  the  reft  of  the  Os  Pe- 
trofum ,  to  be  fo  eafily  moved  in  their  various  Parts,  and  in  fo 
many  different  manners  :  But,  befides  that  a  confiderable  Noife 
can  fcarce  be  excited  without  the  Os  Petrofum  being  put  into 
a  Commotion,  when  thefe  Circles  are  prepared  for  the  fake  of 
Anatomical  Demonftrations,  ’tis  obvious,  that  they  are  only 
furrounded  with  a  kind  of  fpongious  Subftance.  In  the  Heads, 
indeed,  of  old  People,  the  bony  Lamina,  which  cover  thefe 
•Circles  before  and  behind,  are  pretty  hard ;  but  that  Subftance 
which  fills  up  the  Space  round  about  thefe  Circles,  is  of  a  more 
porous  Nature  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  always  fufficiently 
free  and  difengaged,  and  eafily  fufceptible  of  Commotions  and 
Vibrations. 

The  mutual  Sympathy  and  Connexion  between  Flearing 
and  Speech  generally  ufes  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Commu¬ 
nication  of  the  foft  Portion  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  with  thofe 
Branches  of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  which  run  off,  and  are 
«•  diftributed  to  the  Parts  deftin’d  for  the  Formation  and  Modu¬ 
lation  of  the  Voice  ;  for  Anatomifts  think,  that  the  Commo¬ 
tion  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Ear  is  propagated  to  the  Nerves  of  the 
fifth  Pair  ;  whence  the  Spirits  which  flow  from  the  Brain  into 
thofe  Nerves,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  Parts  deftin’d  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Voice,  difpofe  their  Mufcles  in  fuch  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner,  as  to  form  Sounds  exaCtly  correfponding  and  fimi- 
]ar  to  the  Impreflions  made  on  the  Brain  by  the  Voice.  For 
this  Reafon  ’tis  faid,  that  Men  and  Birds  can  mutually  incite 
each  other  to  fing ;  and  that  thofe  who  are  deaf  from  their 
Birth,  muft  of  courfe  be  dumb  too. 

Anatomifts  are  alfo  of  Opinion,  that  the  Communication  of 
the  fecond  Vertebral  Pair  with  the  external  Ear,  is  the  Reafon 
why,  upon  hearing  the  leaf!  Noife,  we  turn  our  Heads  to  the 
Quarter  whence  it  comes  ;  and  why  the  Whole  of  the  Body  is 
dilpofed  to  various  Motions,  according  as  the  Caufes  of  the 
Noife  are  imagined  to  be  hurtful  or  beneficial  to  itfelf :  And 
fince  thefe  Nerves  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  Lungs  and 
Heart,  hence  it  is,  that  we  become  fenfible  of  proportionable 
Alterations  in  our  Pulfe  and  Refpiration,  according  to  the  Di- 
verfity  of  Noifes.  But  all  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
Effe&s  of  all  thefe  Communications. 

Diseases  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing. 

Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  Structure,  and  feveral 
Ufes  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  it  now  remains,  that  I  confider 
the  feveral  Diforders  incident  to  the  Ear  :  And  in  executing 
this  Part  of  my  Defign,  I  fhall  have  a  particular  Regard  to  the 
Struaure  of  this  Organ,  that  it  may  appear,  how  indifpenfably 
neceflary  a  Knowledge  of  the  Parts  is,  in  order  to  explain  and 
account  for  its  Difeafes.  Neither  fhall  I  follow  the  feveral  Di- 
vifions  of  thefe  Diforders  commonly  propofed  by  different  Au¬ 
thors  ;  but,  adhering  to  the  Method  I  have  hitherto  obferved,  I 
(hall  firft  examine  the  Diforders  incident  to  the  external  Parts 
of  the  Ear  ;  then  I  (hall  confider  thofe  which  attack  the  Mem- 
brana  Tympan't ,  the  Tympanum ,  and  Labyrinth  ;  alter  which  I 
(hall  take  a  View  of  thofe  which  affect  the  Auditory  Nerve 
.  itfelf;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  (hall  explain  and  account  for  what 
we  call  a  Tinnitus  Aurium,  fince  it  is  a  common  Symptom  in  all 
the  Diforders  incident  to  thefe  Parts ;  and  whatever  I  advance 
fhall  be  fupported  by  the  Authorities  of  good  Writers,  and  the 
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tire  Difcoveries  which  I  myfelf  have  made  on  the  feveral 
Qccafions,  when  I  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  differing  the 
Ear. 

T  he  Symptom  which  moft  commonly  attacks  the  external 
Parts  of  the  Ear ,  is  a  Species  of  Pain  which  the  Greeks  called 
Otalgia  :  This  Symptom  generally  feizes  the  Concha ,  and  the 
Whole  of  the  Meatus ,  as  far  as  the  Membrana  Tympan't  ;  and 
Experience  affords  us  a  certain,  but  melancholy  Proof,  that  it 
is  accompanied  with  PunCfion,  Erofion,  Tenfion,  Pulfation, 
and  a  Senfe  of  Weight. 

Though  ’tis  not  ncceffary  on  this  Occafion  to  explain  the 
Nature  of  Pain  in  general,  yet  ’tis  not  amifs  to  obferve,  that  it 
arifes  from  a  Solution  of  Continuity  in  thofe  Particles,  by  whofe 
Union  animal  Bodies  are  originally  formed  ;  for  this  Solution  of 
Continuity  throws  the  animal  Spirits  into  preternatural  and 
tumultuous  Commotions  ;  and  in  thefe  two  Circumftances  the 
very  Nature  and  Effence  of  Pain  confift. 

Upon  this  Hypothefis  ’tis  obvious  to  every  one,  that  what¬ 
ever  can  occafion  a  Solution  of  Continuity  in  the  Particles  of  that 
Membrane  which  covers  the  A'leatus  of  the  Ear,  and  excite 
this  irregular  and  tumultuous  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits, 
muft  of  courfe  prove  the  Caufe  of  Pain.  Thus  Inflammations, 
extraneous  Bodies  falling  into  the  Meatus ,  Worms,  and,  in  a 
Word,  whatever  excites  Pain  in  other  Parts,  are  likewife  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  the  fame  EffeCt  in  the  Ear.  The  Antients, 
indeed,  imagin’d,  that  Pains  of  the  Ears  might  be  produced 
without  Inflammation,  and  without  the  Concurrence  of  what 
they  called  a  conjunct  Caufe  :  Hence  they  accounted  for  thefe 
Pains  from  abftraCl  and  immaterial  Diftemperatures,  which, 
according  to  them,  proceeded  for  the  moft  part  from  an  Excefs 
either  of  Heat  or  Cold.  But  fince  thefe  immaterial  Diftem¬ 
peratures  have  only  an  Exiftence  in  the  Imagination,  and  not 
in  the  Nature  of  Things  ;  and  fince  the  Caufes  exciting  thefe 
violent  Pains  may  be  found  in  the  Parts  themfelves ;  I  (hall  give 
my  Sentiments  on  this  Particular,  in  as  concife  a  manneras  I 
poffibly  can. 

I  find  from  Experience  then,  that  the  Wax  lodged  in  the  Ear 
is  bitter  and  vifeid,  and  confequently  impregnated  with  acrid 
lixivial  Salts,  mixed  with  pinguous  and  oily  Particles.  Thefe 
Principles  render  its  Qualities  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe 
aferibed  to  the  Bile,  with  which  it  agrees  in  many  Particulars  ; 
fo  that  if  on  any  Occafion  thefe  faline  Juices  (hould  become 
a&ive  and  difengaged,  or,  being  exalted  above  their  common 
Pitch,  (hould  exercife  their  Spiculae  or  Points  more  brifldy  than 
in  a  natural  State,  ’tis  evident  they  muft  create  great  Pain  and 
Uneafinefs  in  the  Meatus  of  the  Ear,  on  account  of  the  exqui- 
fite  Senfibility  of  the  Part.  But  this  EffeCI  is  for  the  moft  part 
produced  either  by  Heat  or  Cold  ;  for  Cold,  by  condenfing 
this  Wax,  and  rendering  it  more  vifeid,  is  the  Caufe  of  its  be¬ 
coming  adhefive,  and  blocking  up  the  excretory  Dudfs  of  the 
Glands,  juft  as  it  happens  in  other  neighbouring  glandular  Bo¬ 
dies,  in  which  a  like  ACtion  of  the  Air  produces  funilar  Ob- 
ftrudlions.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  faline  Juices,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  Motion,  muft  diftend  and  tumefy  the  Glands  in  which 
they  are  lodg’d  ;  and  that  being  rendered  more  acrid  by  their 
long  Continuance,  they  muft  vellicate  the  tender  Extremities 
of  thofe  Nerves  difperfed  thro’  the  Membrane  of  the  Meatus  : 
Hence  arifes  a  terrible  Perturbation  of  the  Spirits,  and  confe¬ 
quently  an  acute  and  racking  Pain  of  the  Ear.  External  Heat, 
on  the  other  hand,  divides  and  colliquates  the  faline  Juices  of 
this  Wax,  and  by  fo  doing  produces  the  fame  Effect.  The 
fame  is  obferved  in  Pains  proceeding  from  the  Bile  excited  by 
an  Excefs  of  Heat  or  Cold  in  the  Parts  deftined  for  Nutrition. 

But  this  Wax  is  not  the  foie  and  only  Caufe  of  thefe  violent 
and  racking  Pains  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  an  acrid  and 
faline  Serum,  difeharged  from  the  Glands  of  the  Ear,  excites  a 
Pain  in  the  Meatus  ;  and  this  plainly  appears  in  the  Suppura¬ 
tions  which  happen  in  that  Part ;  for  when  the  Matter  dif¬ 
eharged  is  of  a  faline  or  acid  Quality,  it  vellicates  the  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Meatus ,  and  excites  that  ungrateful  and  uneafy 
Senfation  which  we  call  Pain. 

As  for  the  Difference  of  Pains  in  the  Ears,  I  think  they  may 
be  accounted  for  in  this  manner  :  When  the  Particles  of  Wax* 
or  other  Humours  contained  in  the  Glands,  are  become  faline, 
acute,  and  rigid,  and,  by  their  tumultuous  Agitation,  put  the 
Filaments  of  the  Meatus ,  which  is  full  of  Nerves,  into  a  Com¬ 
motion,  they  excite  a  pricking  Pain,  which  happens  in  all  In¬ 
flammations,  but  more  efpecially  in  Perfons  of  dry  and  bilious 
Conftitutions,  whofe  Humours  abound  with  acid  and  faline 
Juices  of  this  Kind  ;  as  alfo  in  People  of  melancholic  Habits, 
whofe  Serum  is  alfo  of  an  acid  and  faline  Nature.  When  thefe 
Salts  become  very  acrid  and  corrofive,  they  produce,  as  it  were 
a  Senfe  of  Erofion  or  Gnawing,  which  is  principally  obferved  in 
Ulcers  of  thefe  Parts.  When  the  Wax,  whilft  as  yet  contain’d 
in  the  Glands,  ferments  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  Conjunction  with 
any  other  Subftance,  the  Particles  of  the  Membrane  are  extended 
and  dilated,  and  hence  arifes  a  Senfe  of  Tenfion.  And,  laftly, 
when  the  Glands  are  become  turgid  by  the  too  great  Quantity 
of  their  Contents,  a  Senfe  of  Weight  is  the  Symptom  ot  which 
the  Patient  complains.  As  %  that  Species  ot  Pain,  which  is 
'  accompany  M 
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sccompanyM  with  Pulfation,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  Mea¬ 
tus  is  never  attack’d  by  it,  except  in  Cafes  where  there  is  an 

The  Violence  of  this  Pain  has  fomethmg  of  a  very  Angular 
and  furprifing  Nature  in  it ;  for  it  fcarce  ever  fazes  the  Patient 
without  bringing  along  with  it  an  acute  Fever,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  an  Incapacity  of  Sleep,  Deliriums,  Convulfions, 
and  Faintings;  which  Symptoms  very  often  prove  mortal,  as 
appears  from  the  Obfervations  ot  many  Authors.  But  that  we 
may  conceive  more  juftly  the  Violence  of  this  Pain,  we  are  to 

^Firft5  that  the  Membrane,  which  lines  th z  Meatus  Auditorial, 
is  very  (lender,  full  of  Nerves,  and  of  the  fame  delicate  Tex¬ 
ture  with  the  nervous  Coat  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  ;  and 
that  it  has  not,  like  them,  a  villous  Cruft  to  guard  and  defend 
it  ao-ainft  the  Acriifiony  of  the  Humours. 

Secondly,  this  Membrane  is  ftored  with  innumerable  Nerves, 
avifiiw  from  the  fifth  Pair,  the  hard  Portion  of  the  Auditory 
Nerve,  and  the  fecond  Vertebral  Pair  ;  fo  that  this  Membrane 
}nav  iuftly  be  faid  to  contain  more  Nerves,  cater  is  paribus , 
than  any  other  in  the  human  Body. 

Thirdly,  ’tis  certain,  that  thofe  Membranes  which  adhere  to 
Bones,  are  poflefs’d  of  a  far  more  exquifite  Power  of  Senfation 
than  others  ;  which  may  probably  be  owing  to  this,  that  being 
firmer,  more  tenfe,  and  adhering  to  the  Bones,  by  means  ot 
all  the  minute  Veffels  with  which  they  fupply  them,  ’tis  im- 
poffible  they  fhould  be  vellicated,  without  at  the  fame  time  all 
their  minute  Filaments  being  put  into  a  Commotion.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  Pcriojleum  and  Pericranium  are  endow’d  with  fo 
acute  and  exquifite  a  Senfe  of  Pain  5  and  perhaps,  for  the  fame 
Reafon,  violent  and  racking  Head-achs  are  owing  to  the  Adhe- 
fion  of  the  Dura  Mater  to  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Cranium ,  as 
has  been  obferved  by  fome.  This  may  eafily  be  applied  to  the 
Membrane  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius,  which  is  partly  bony,  and 
partly  cartilaginous  ;  and  as  that  Part  of  the  Membrane  which 
lies  upon  the  Cartilage,  is  not  fo  tenfe  as  that  which  lies  upon 
the  Bones,  hence  it  happens,  that  thofe  Pains  which  are  felt 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Ear,  and  which  have  their  Seat  near  the 
bony  Part  of  the  Meatus ,  are  of  all  others  the  moft  fevere  and 
jacking. 

Fourthly,  the  Connexion  of  this  Membrane  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts,  which  are  endowed  with  an  exquifite  Power  of 
Senfation,  may  alfo  contribute  very  confiderably  to  the  Violence 
of  this  Pain  ;  for  this  Membrane  is  extended  as  far  as  the  Mem- 
brana  Tyjnpani ,  which  communicates  with  the  Membranes  of 
the  Tympanum  and  Labyrinth  ;  and,  by  their  means,  with  the 
Dura  Mater  itfelf.  If  we  carefully  confider  thefe  Circum- 
ftances,  we  have  no  Reafon  to  be  furprifed,  that  the  Pains  of 
the  Meatus  fhould  prove  fo  fevere  and  torturing.  . 

Though  moft  of  the  Symptoms  which  accompany  the  Pains 
of  the  Meatus ,  may  alfo  occur  in  Pains  of  other  Parts  ;  yet  as 
thefe  Symptoms  are  moft  common,  and  moft  violent  in  it,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to  account  for  them. 

When  the  Pain  proceeds  from  an  Inflammation,  ’tis  no  diffi¬ 
cult  Talk  to  account  for  the  Fever,  and  the  Train  of  other  fub- 
fequbnt  Symptoms  ;  but  as  I  am  thoroughly .perfuaded,  that  the 
Violence  of  the  Pain  alone  may  produce  thefe  Symptoms,  with¬ 
out  either  Inflammation  or  Tumor,  I  fhall  confine  my felf  pre- 
cifelv  to  this  Suppofition,  and  confider  the  Subject  in  this 

^'fftiall  begin  then  with  that  acute  Fever,  which  almoft  al¬ 
ways  accompanies  a  Pain  of  the  Ear  ;  and  I  believe  it  may  be 
owing  to  this,  that  the  Spirits  being  hurried  into  preternatural 
and  tumultuous  Agitations  by  the  Violence  of  the  Pain,  aug¬ 
ment  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries  :  And  hence  pro¬ 
ceed  fuch  an  elevated  Pulfe,  and  an  intenfe  Heat,  as  are  ob¬ 
servable  when  the  Mind  is  under  the  direct  Influence  of  any 
lawlefs  and  exorbitant  Paffion,  efpecially  that  of  Anger.  But 
this  accelerated  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  Fever,  without  inducing  a  Change  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Blood  itfelf.  Now  ’tis  no  great  Difficulty  to  conceive, 
that  when,  by  thefe  ftrong  and  vigorous  Contractions  of  the 
Heart,  the  Parts  of  the  Blood  are  more  divided  and  broken,  its 
moft  aCtive  Parts  fhould  be  then  exalted,  and  its  oily  Part, 
whofe  accelerated  Motion  produces  the  febiile  Heat,  diilo  ve  . 
Bcfides,  the  acrid  and  corrofive  Juices  of  the  Wax,  and  other 
Humours  accumulated  in  the  Ear,  may  again  be  mixed  with 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  there  produce  a  preternatural  Ferment¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  very  Eflence  of  a  Fever  confifts.  We  fhall 
be  eafily  able  to  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  this  Fever, 
jf  we  confider,  that  Fevers,  in  Catarrhs  and  Rheums,  are  no 
otherwife  produced,  than  by  the  Commixture  of  the  acrid 
Juices,  which,  feparating  from  the  Mafs  which  conftitutes  and 
#ierifhes  the  Rheums,  join  themfelves  to  the  Blood. 

Though  ivhat  Du  Verney  fays  of  the  Di/iempers  of  the  Ear 
merits  Attention ,  I  muji  apprife  the  Reader ,  that  a  great  deal 
cf  what  he  fays  with  refpeft  to  Fevers ,  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 

being-  mere  Jargon. 

The  Incapacity  of  Sleep  depends  upon  the  preternatural  Agi¬ 
tation  of  the  Spirits,  which,  being  irritated  by  the  V  iolence  of 
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the  Pain,  flow  continually  into  the  Parts,  and  do  not  permit 
them  to  ceafe  from  performing  their  Functions. 

The  Delirium  does  not  differ  from  the  Incapacity  of  Sleep, 
except  that,  in  the  former,  the  Spirits  having  acquired  an  irre¬ 
gular  Motion  in  the  Brain,  imprint,  as  it  were,  many  Traces 
upon  the  Memory  and  Imagination  at  one  and  the  fame  time : 
Hence  arifes  that  furprifing  Confufion  of  Ideas,  which  thefe  Spi¬ 
rits  exhibit  to  the  Mind. 

Upon  this  Hypothefis  the  Convulfions  are  alfo  very  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  explained  ;  for  fince  the  involuntary  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Mufcles  depends  upon  the  tumultuous  Motions  of 
the  Spirits,  no  more  is  requifite,  than  that  the  faline  Juices  fhould 
ftimulate  the  Nerves  difperfed  in  the  Membrane  of  the  Meatus , 
in  order  to  tranfmit  this  Stimulus  or  Irritation  to  all  the  Spirits, 
by  the  Communication  of  the  Nerves  and  Membranes ;  and  this 
Irritation  afterwards  proves  the  Caufe  of  Convulfions  in  the 
Mufcles.  Befides,  it  may  happen,  that  thefe  acrid  Juices  fhould 
return  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ;  and  being  carriedYo  the  Brain, 
there  irritate  the  Origins  of  the  Nerves. 

In  order  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  Lipothymia  or 
Fainting  is  produced,  let  us  only  confider,  that  whilft  the  Spi¬ 
rits  flow  with  Rapidity,  and  in  great  Abundance,  into  the  muf- 
cular  Fibres,  which  contra#  and  fhut  the  Orifices  of  the  Heart, 
they  ftop  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  ;  and  that  when  this  Con¬ 
traction  ceafes,  and  the  Blood  again  enters  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Heart,  the  Pulfe  begins  again  to  beat,  and  Warmth  returns. 
The  Uneafinefs  about  the  Heart,  and  the  Oppreflion  of  the 
Bceaft,  which  are  felt  in  this  Cafe,  fufficiently  prove  that  the 
Fainting  proceeds  from  the  Caufe  now  affigned  ;  and  indeed 
this  Uneafinefs  of  the  Heart  may  fometimes  continue  fo  long, 
as  to  prove  the  immediate  Caufe  of  Death. 

As  an  Inftance  of  a  violent  Pain  in  the  Ear  accompanied  with 
the  moft  formidable  Symptoms,  I  fhall  only  bring  the  fourth 
Obfervation,  of  the  firft  Century,  of  Fabricius  Hildanus,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  to  comprehend  all  tfie  principal  Symptoms  which 
occur  in  this  Diforder.  “  Whilft,”  fays  he,  “  a^Girl  of  ten 
“  Years  of  Age  was  taking  her  Diverfion  with  her  Companions, 
«  a  Glafs  Bead,  as  large  as  a  Pea,  flipt  into  the  Cavity  of  her 
“  Left  Ear.  Her  Mother,  being  apprifed  of  the  Accident, 
“  called  a  Surgeon  to  extra#  it ;  but  his  Attempts  were  in  vain. 
tc  Then  a  fecond,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  were  called  at  differ- 
“  ent  times ;  but  the  Patient  was  fo  far  from  being  relieved  by 
“  any  of  them,  that  the  Glafs  Globule  was  lodged  ftill  deeper 
“  and  deeper  by  their  Attempts  to  extra#  it.  Upon  this  the 
“  Mother  defpaired  of  the  Poifibility  of  dillodging  it  j  and  tho’ 
“  fhe  was  grieved  for  the  Fate  of  her  Daughter,  who  was  rack’d 
“  with  uninterrupted  Torments,  yet  fhe  refolved  to  fubmit  to 
“  the  Will  of  Heaven,  and  patiently  wait  for  the  Refult  of 
“  Nature’s  own  Operation.  Soon  after,  the  Pain  of  the  Ear 
“  was  indeed  allay’d  ;  but  all  that  Part  of  her  Head,  as  far  as 
“  the  Longitudinal  Suture,  was  exceflively  painful,  both  in 
“  the  Night  and  Day-time,  tho’  her  Pains  were  acute,  or  the 
Reverfe,  according  to  the  State  and  Conftitution  of  the  Air. 
“  Her  Torments  were  moft  fevere  in  moift  and  rainy  Weather, 
“  fuch  as  what  we  ufually  have  in  the  Winter  and  Autumn. 
“  Befides,  her  Left  Arm  was  feized  with  a  kind  of  Stupor, 
“  which  reached  as  far  as  her  Thumb  and  fore  Finger,  and  at- 
“  fe#ed  her  Loins,  her  Leg,  and  her  Foot ;  and,  in  fhort, 
<c  her  whole  Left  Side  languifhed  under  thefe  Stupors.  But 
“  her  Torpors  afterwards  affumed  another  Shape  ;  and  in  the 
“  Night-time,  and  during  cold  and  moift  Weather,  appeared  in 
“  violent  Pains  of  her  Shoulder,  Arm,  and  Leg.  She  was  con- 
“  tinually  affli#ed  with  a  dry  Cough  ;  and  her  monthly  Eva- 
“  cuations,  being  in  a  great  meafure  fuppreffed,  flowed  either 
“  very  fparingly,  or  only  once  in  the  Space  of  three  Months. 
“  After  fhe  had  groaned  under  this  Load  of  Mifery  tor  four  or 
“  five  Years,  fhe  at  laft  began  to  be  now-and-then  feized  with 
“  Epileptic  Fits,  and  the  Arm  itfelf  fell  into  an  Atrophy.  Her 
“  Mother,  ftartled  at  the  Appearance  of  fuch  formidable  Sym- 
“  ptoms,  employed  feveral  Phyficians,  Surgeons,  and  Empi- 
“  rics  ;  and  as  fhe  had  no  Pain  in  her  Ear,  (for  it  feems  tha 
“  Intenfenefs  of  her  other  Pains  had  in  a  manner  deftroyed  it) 
“  fhe  only  complained  of  the  other  Symptoms,  negle#ing  and 
((  overlooking  the  original  Caufe  of  the  Diforder.  But  all  their 
(<  Efforts  for  her  were  vain  and  fruitlefs ;  and  the  Symptoms 
“  were  fo  far  from  being  abated,  that  they  were  rather  ‘‘US“ 
<c  mented.  At  laft,  in  the  Month  of  November  1595*  .  aP~ 

«  ply’d  to  me  (Hildanus).  I  purged  her  feveral  times, 
“  anointed  her  Shoulder,  her  Arm,  and  the  reft  of  t  e  art* 
“  affe#ed,  with  hot  and  anodyne  Oils  ;  and,  in  ort,  ap 
“  ply'd  every  thing  which  to  me  feemed  calculated  for  iemove- 
“  ing  her  Diforder  ;  but,  notwithftanding  all  my  Attemp  s, 

<c  had  as  little  Succefs  as  thofe  who  had  gone  .rne'< 

“  When  I  faw,  that  her  Diforder  would  yield  to  no  Medicines, 
“  however  proper,  I  began  to  defpair  of  her  Recovery  ,  or 
“  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Caufe  of  her  Di  or  er,  une  s 
“  might  have  poffibly  proceeded  from  a  Catarrh.  In  the  mean 
“  time,  whilft  I  was  confuting  with  myfelt  what  more 
“  cacious  Meafures  I  fhould  take  for  her  Relief,  Ihe  heridt 
“  began  to  give  me  an  Account  of  the  Caufe  of 
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a.  iffh  {fie  was  not  fenfible  of  its  being  fo  ;  for  flie  told  me, 
that,  about  eight  Years  ago,  a  fmall  Glafs  Bead  had  flipt  into 
her  Ear  which  could  not  afterwards  be  dtflodged.  Upon 
hearing-  this  Circumftance,  I  began  to  fufped,  that  it  might 
poffibly  be  the  Caufe  of  her  l'ubfequent  T.  orments :  And 
though  {he  was  very  averfe  to  an  Operation*  on  account  of 
the  fruitlefs  Attempts  of  the  other  Surgeons,  when  her  Dif- 
eafe  was  recent,  yet  at  laft  the  fubmitted  to  undergo  it ; 
upon  which  I  happily,  and  without  any  Violence,  extracted 
the  Bead,  though  it  was  lodged  verjr  deep,  near  the  1 ytn- 
..  panum ,  and  ftuck  very  firmly  in  the  Sordes  of  her  Ear.  1  he 
«  Pains  of  her  Head,  and  of  the  other  Parts  of  her  Body,  foon 
a  after  difappeared,  and  next  Night  file  was  a  little  better  . 
Thus,  by  gently  anointing  the  Parts  with  Oil  of  Worms, 
the  gradually  recovered.  Her  Pains,  her  Stupors,  her  Epi¬ 
leptic  Fits,  and  all  her  other  Symptoms,  difappeared  ;  her 
Arm  alfo  was  reftored  to  its  natural  State  ;  and,  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Bleffing  of  Heaven,  (he  has  continued  in  perfed  Health 

ever  fince.”  . 

Many  things  relating  to  this  Obfervation  of  Htldanus  might, 
on  this  Occafion,  come  under  our  Confideration  ;  but  as  I  have 
already  explained  the  principal  Symptoms  with  which  the  Pati¬ 
ent  was  afflided,  I  {hall  only  infill  on  fome  of  the  moft  peculiar 
Circumftances  of  her  Cafe.  Pains  then,  and  Convulsions, 
Seized  the  Whole  of  her  Left  Side,  and  reached  as  far  as  her 
Foot.  Hildanus  accounted  for  this  Symptom  by  faying,  that 
the  hard  Portion  of  the  auditory  Nerve  was  diftributed  through 
all  the  Arm  and  Thigh  ;  but  fince  this  Diftribution  is  purely 
chimerical  and  imaginary,  I  {hall  endeavour  to  account  for 
this  Symptom  in  a  manner  more  confonant  and  agreeable  to  the 
real  Structure  and  Conformation  of  thefe  Parts.  I  fay  then, 
that  the  Irritations  and  tumultuous  Motions  of  the  Spirits  were, 
by  the  Communication  of  the  fecond  vertebral  Pair,  transmit¬ 
ted  and  conveyed  to  all  the  Nerves  proceeding  from  the  Spinal 
Marrow  on  that  Side ;  which  would  not  have  happened,  _  if  the 
Irritation  had  been  communicated  to  the  Brain  ;  for  in  this  Cafe 
’tis  probable,  that  the  Patient  would  have  been  affliaed  with 
Pains  and  Convulfions  in  all  the  Parts  of  her  Body.  But  on  the 
Suppofition,  that  the  Spinal  Marrow  on  her  Left  Side  was  af- 
fefted,  we  may  eafily  conceive  in  what  manner  the  Dilorder 
was  communicated  to  her  Arm  and  Leg,  fince  We  very  well 
know  that  all  the  vertebral  Nerves  of  that  Side  communicate 
with  each  other  by  tranfverfe  Branches,  after  they  have  gone 
out  of  the  Foramina  of  the  Vertebra.  .  , 

All  the  Symptoms  were  aggravated  in  the  Night-time,  and 
in  rainy  Weather,  on  account  of  the  Humidity  of  the  Air, 
which,  as  it  rendered  the  Glands  and  Membranes  of  the  Mea¬ 
tus  tumid,  was  the  Caufe  of  their  embracing  the  fatal  Bead 
more  clofely,  and  hence  the  Irritation  was  augmented.  _ 

The  Stupors  might,  in  all  Probability,  arife  from  this,  that 
the  irritated  Spirits  opened  and  dilated  the  Orifices  of  the 
Nerves  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  not  only  gave  Admiffion  to 
the  Spirits  themfelves,  but  alfo  to  fome  grofs  Subftances,  which, 
being  crouded  into  their  fmall  Duds,  produced  a  kind  ofOb- 
ftrudion,  Sufficient  to  flop  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits  A  Cir¬ 
cumftance  abundantly  able  to  bring  on  a  Stupor !  Befides,  thefe 
.  grofs  Subftances,  being  rendered  more  acrid  by  their  Continu¬ 
ance  muft  of  courfe  have  augmented  the  Pains  and  Convulii- 
cns/  And  when  thefe  made  their  moft  violent  Attacks  on  the 
Patient’s  Arm,  its  Nerves  muft  have  been  block’d  up  with  fuch 
a  Redundance  of  this  extraneous  and  noxious  Matter,  as  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  Motions  of  the  Spirits  :  Hence  the  Arm  was  ema¬ 
ciated  and  wither’d,  as  in  a  Palfy.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  Bead  being  at  laft  extracted,  the  Irritations  caufed  by  it, 
and  consequently  the  Pains  and  Convulfions,  ceafed  ;  upon 
which  the  Spirits  again  refuming  their  ufual  Motions,  diffipated 
all  extraneous  and  noxious  Subftances :  Hence  the  Arm  was 

reftored  to  its  former  Motion  and  Vigour.  . 

I  now  come  to  treat  of  the  Several  Meafures  to  be  taken  in 
the  Cure  of  Pains  of  the  Ears  ;  and  thefe  ought  to  vary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Caufes  which  produce  the  refpeaive  Disor¬ 
ders  As  for  thofe  Pains  of  the  Ears  produced  by  Cold,  they 
are  'fometimes  cured  only  by  removing  the  external  Caufe ; 
or  in  other  Words,  by  defending  the  Ear  from  the  Cold  and 
Winds,  and  applying  to  it  every  thing  that  can  warm  it.  Such 
as  sreafy  Wool,  or  hot  Bread  dipt  in  Spirit  of  Wine.  But  for 
the  moft  part  the  Pain  does  not  yield  to  thefe  firft  Applications, 
in  which  Cafe  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  general  Remedies. 
Venefedion  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Congeftion  of 
the  Matter  pent  up  by  the  Cold  :  But  Purgatives  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited,  till  the  Pain  is  Somewhat  abated.  Fomentations  m 
the  mean  time  are  ufed  with  Succefs,  or  Injedions  of  the  Juice 
or  Decodion  of  Bawm,  Hyffop,  Calamint,  Origanum,  and 
Marjoram  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  Drops  of  the  Gall  of 
an  Ox,  or  of  the  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds,  Chamomile,  Cloves, 
or  Anife  ;  and  fome  Phyficians  highly  recommend  the  Prad.ce 
of  flopping  the  Ears  with  Cotton  impregnated  with  Mufk. 
aTis  no  difficult  Matter  to  account  for  the  Effeds  of  thefe  Me¬ 
dicines,  fince  they  are  all  impregnated  with  a  highly  penetrate- 
ing  volatile  Salt,  which,  bv  warming  all  the  1  arts,  opens  the 
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Pores  and  Emuhdories  of  the  Glands ;  and  promotes  a  D’lfJ 
charge  of  the  peccant  Matter  pent  up  and  detained  by  the  Adion 

of  the  Cold.  ,  •_ 

Pains  of  the  Ears,  proceeding  from  an  Excefs  of  Heat,  are 
for  the  moft  part  carried  off  by  general  Remedies,  artd  efpccially 
Venefedion,  which  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Fluxion  and  Inflammation  which  might  othervvife  feize  the 
Parts  affeded.  During  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Remedies,  we  may 
very  fuccefsfully  ufe  Injedions  of  Milk  beaten  up  with  the  hite 

of  an  Egg;  and  for  this  Purpofe  Womens  Milk  is  fat  more 
proper  than  any  other  whatfoever.  Injedions  may  be  a{lo 
made  of  fome  emollient  and  cooling  Decodions,  in  which  a 
proper  Quantity  of  the  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  has  been  diluted. 

The  Oil  of  Eggs  is  alfo  highly  extoll’d  in  this  Cafe,  by  /• 

Vigo.  We  may  alfo  apply  over  the  Ear  fome  anodyne  and 
emollient  Cataplafm  ;  and,  when  the  Pains  are  extremely  vio¬ 
lent  and  acute,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  Narcotics,  which  are 
not  only  to  be  mix’d  with  the  topical  Applications,  but  may 
alfo  be  exhibited  internally.  All  thefe  Remedies  are  fo  welt 
known,  and  fo  univerfally  us’d*  that  I  Shall  not  fpend  Time  in 
accounting  for  their  Effeds. 

When  Pains  of  the  Ears  are  produced  by  Defluxions  of  an 
acrid  and  faline  Serum,  we  in  that  Cafe  ufe  the  Water  of  Car- 
duus  Benedidtus ,  in  which  Millepedes,  Earth-worms,  and  Ants 
Ep’O's,  have  been  boiled  ;  to  this  Decodion  we  may  alfo  add  a 
few  Drops  of  the  Oil  of  Box;  As  thefe  Remedies  abound  in  a 
volatile  alcaline  Salt,  they  deftroy  that  Acidity  of  the  ferous 
Humours,  which  was  the  primary  Caufe  of  the  Pain. 

Another  Diforder  to  which  the  Meatus  Auditorius  is  fubjed, 
is  Inflammation,  which  is  generally  fucceeded  by  Abfceffes  and 
Ulcers.  This  Inflammation  is  the  Confequence  of  Wounds  or 
Contufions  in  thefe  Parts,  and  may  even  be  produced  by  fome 
Fevers,  as  well  as  a  Pleurify,  aQuinfey,  and  feveral  other  Dis¬ 
orders  of  an  inflammatory  Nature.  An  Inflammation  may 
happen  in  the  Meatus  Auditorius  in  two  Manners  :  Firft,  by  arx 
Obllrudion  of  the  Glands,  which,  by  compreffing  the  Veffe  s, 
is  the  Caufe  of  the  Blood’s  flopping,  and  burfting  the  Veflels,- 
in  which  it  is  contain’d.  Secondly,  an  Inflammation  maybe 
be  produced  in  the  Meatus ,  by  the  Wax  acquiring  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Acrimony,  as  to  corrode  the  Veltels,  and  by  tha.t 
means  occafion  an  Extravafation  of  the  Blood.  However,  this 
Inflammation,  and  the  fubfequent  Ableefs,  have  nothing  pecu-. 
liar  in  their  Symptoms,  except  the  Violence  of  the  Pain,  of 
which  I  have  already  fpoken. 

As  for  the  Ulcers  of  the  Ears, ,  they  are  form’d  in  the  fame 
manner  with  Ulcers  of  the  other  Parts,  either  by  the  Break¬ 
ing  of  an  Abfcefs,  or  by  the  Acrimony  of  fome  Humour.  I 
generally  obferve,  that  a  very  large  Quantity  of  Matter  is  dif- 
charoed  from  thefe  Ulcers,  and  that  they  afe  not  cur’d  without 
a  confiderable  deal  of  Difficulty,  efpecially  when  they  happen 
in  the  bony  Part  of  the  Meatus.  The  great  Quantity  of  dif- 
charg’d  Matter  is  fupply’d,  not  only  by  the  fuppurating  Blood, 
but  alfo  by  the  Glands,  which,  being  irritated  by  the  Pus, 
furnifh  their  excretory  Duds  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Liquor; 

As  to  the  Difficulty  of  curing  thefe  Ulcers,  ’tis  owing  to  this 
Circumftance  ;  that,  being  always  moiften’d  by  the  Humours 
flowing  from  the  Glands,  ’tis  impoffible  they  fhould  be  dry’d 
up,  ’till  that  glandular  Difcharge  be  remov’dj  Befides,  the 
Matter  fecreted  from  thefe  Glands  being  of  an  acrid  and  faline 
Quality,  muft,  of  Confequence,  prevent  their  Reunion  and 
Cicatrization.  The  fame  Symptom  occurs  in  Ulcers  of  the, 
Nofe,  and  falival  Duds.  Ulcers  form’d  in  the  bony  Part  of 
the  Meatus  are  with  more  Difficulty  cured,  than  thofe  ap¬ 
pearing  in  its  cartilaginous  Part ;  becaufe  the  bony  Part  of 
the  Canal  declines  towards  the  Metnbrana  Tympani ,  and  has 
a'  confiderable  Depreffure  at  the  Place  where  it  declines, 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  the  Pus  is  with  Difficulty  convey’d 
out  of  it;  whereas  the  cartilaginous  Part  of  the  Meatus  de¬ 
clining  towards  the  Concha,  Pus,  and  other  offenfive  Subftances, 
are  eafily  difeharged  from  it,  and  are  not  retain  d,  as  in  the 

bony  Part  of  the  Meatus.  _ 

In  old  and  fordid  Ulcers  of  the  Ears ,  Worms  of  different 
Sizes  are  fometimes  difeharg’d  along  with  the  Pus,  as  we  may 
fee  in  the  Obfervations  of  Forejlus ,  Schenkius ,  and  in  the  German 
Ephemerides.  1  frail  not  here  inquire,  whether  thefe  Worms 
are  produc’d  by  the  Corruption  of  the  Humours,  or  whether  the 
Heat  of  thefe  Ulcers  only  hatches  the  minute  Eggs,  which  the 
numberlefs  little  Infeds  floating  in  the  Air  may  have  depofited 
on  the  Parts,  fince  I  fhall  afterwards  have  Occafion  to  handle 

this  Subjed. 

Befides  the  Pus  difeharg’d  from  the  Ears ,  when  Ulcers  are 
form’d  in  them,  we  obferve,  that  the  Ears  almoft  of  all  Chil-. 
dren  difcharge  a  great  deal  of  Humidity,  and  that  this  Evacua¬ 
tion  is  very  conducive  to  the  Prefervation  of  their  Health,  r  or 
this  Reafon  we  ought  to  beware  of  flopping  this  Difcharge,  leit 
the  Children  frould,  by  that  imprudent  Step,  be  thrown  into 
convulfive  or  epileptic  Fits.  This  Circumftance  has  induced 
fome  People  to  believe,  that  not  only  this  Liquor, .  but 
clear  and  fetid  Serum  flowing  from  the  Ears  of  . 

and  the  Blood  evacuated  from  them  when  the  Hea  is 
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proceeded  from  the  Brain  :  But,  ’tis  certain,  there  are  no  ap¬ 
parent  Ways,  or  Paflages,  by  means  of  which  any  thing  can  be 
convey’d  from  the  Brain  to  thefe  Parts  *  ;  for  in  the  Os  Petro¬ 
fum  there  is  only  one  Hole,  which  is  imperforated  at  that  Ex¬ 
tremity  which  lies  next  the  Ear ,  and  which  is  clofely  (hut  up 
by  the  auditory  Nerves  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe, 
that  any  thing  {hould  be  convey’d  from  the  Brain  to  the  Ear 
in  this  manner.  But,  fuppofing  the  Blood  and  Serum  lodg’d  in 
the  Bafis  of  the  Cranium  capable  of  corroding  the  Bottom  of 
this  Hole,  and  making  a  Paffage  to  themfelves  thro’  it,  yet 
lfill  they  could  only  enter  the  Vejlibulum  and  Cochlea  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  they  can  pafs  into  the  Tympanum ,  they  mult  corrode  the 
Membrane  which  fhuts  up  the  Fenejlra  Rotunda ,  the  Bafis  of 
the  Stapes ,  and  the  Membrane  with  which  it  is  cover’d  ;  and 
even  after  they  Ihould  happen  to  be  lodg’d  in  the  Tympanum , 
they  would,  without  Doubt,  be  convey’d  to  the  Mouth  by 
means  of  the  Euftachian  T ube,  rather  than  corrode  the  Mem- 
brana  Tympani,  and  difcharge  themfelves  by  the  Meatus  Audi¬ 
tor  ins  +.  Upon  my  Hypothefis,  I  am  involv’d  in  none  of  thefe 
Difficulties,  and  can  eafily  account  for  thefe  feemingly  furprifing 
Phenomena :  For  if  a  great  deal  of  Serum  is  difcharg’d  from 
the  Ears  of  Children,  this  is  to  be  afcribed,  not  only  to  the 
State  and  Condition  of  their  Blood,  which  is  aqueous  and  fe- 
rous,  but  alfo  to  the  Relaxation  of  the  Glands  of  the  Eary 
which  is  alfo  obferv’d  to  happen  to  the  Glands  of  the  adjacent 
Parts  :  And  if  the  Suppreffion  of  this  Evacuation  fhould  throw 
Children  into  convulfive  or  epileptic  Fits,  this  Phenomenon  is 
alfo  eafily  accounted  for,  fince  the  fupprefied  Juices  may  reafon¬ 
ably  be  fuppos’d  to  become  more  acrid  by  their  Continuance, 
and  confequently  occafion  Irritations  in  the  Membrane  of  the 
Meatus ,  and  even  enter  the  Mafs  of  Blood  again,  and  thus  dif¬ 
charge  themfelves  upon  the  Brain.  As  for  thofe  whofe  Ears 
difcharge  a  clear  and  fetid  Serum,  ’tis  to  be  obferv’d,  that  tho’ 
theGlands  of  the  Ear ,  when  in  their  natural  State,  are  only 
deftin’d  for  the  Secretion  of  the  Wax,  for  the  Purpofes  I  have 
already  mention’d  ;  yet,  in  this  Cafe,  they  may  alfo  ferve  as 
a  proper  and  commodious  Drain  for  the  Evacuation  of  the 
peccant  Humours  j  which  is  evidently  obferv’d  to  be  the  Cafe  in 
all  the  conglomerate  Glands.  And  as  for  the  Blood  difcharg’d 
from  the  Ears  in  Cafes  where  the  Head  is  wounded,  ’tis  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  Rupture  of  the  Veffels 
appointed  for  moiftening  the  Meatus.  ’Tis  no  hard  Matter  to 
conceive,  how,  by  the  violent  Concuffion  of  the  Cranium, 
this  Rupture  fhould  be  produc’d  in  thefe  Parts,  as  well  as  in  the 
Brain  :  And,  laftly,  that  the  fuppurated  Matter,  difcharg’d 
from  the  Ears ,  has  no  manner  of  Communication  with  the 
Brain,  is  fufficiently  plain  from  the  following  Obfervations. 

A  certain  Man  of  fixty-five  Years  of  Age,  pretty  corpulent, 
and  of  a  fanguine  Conflitution,  had  labour’d  under  a  plentiful 
Suppuration  of  both  his  Ears ,  but  efpecially  of  the  Right,  for 
the  Space  of  twenty-five  Years,  tho’  in  every  other  reipedt 
•  the  State  of  his  Health  was  very  good.  The  Matter  difcharg’d 
was  fetid,  and  confiderably  thick.  And  when  this  Evacuation 
was  fupprefied,  he  died  of  an  Apoplexy  within  the  Space  of 
twenty-four  Hours  ;  upon  which  I  laid  open  his  Cranium,  and, 
viewing  the  Parts  of  the  Brain  near  the  Os  Petrofum,  I  found 
them  perfectly  found,  and  the  Bone  itfelf  in  its  natural  State  ; 
neither  did  I  find  any  Collections  of  Serum  in  any  Part  what¬ 
ever,  except  in  the  Ventricles  and  Meanders  of  the  Brain  itfelf. 
But  thefe  Collections  of  Serum  differ’d  very  much  from  that 
Matter,  which,  during  his  Life,  had  been  difcharg’d  from  his 
Ears.  I  have  alfo  dilfeCted  the  Ears  of  feveral  Children,  in 
whom  I  have  found  the  Tympanum  filled  with  Pus  j  whilft, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  could  never  find  any  Indifpofition  or  Dif- 
order,  either  in  the  Brain  itfelf,  or  the  Os  Petrofum. 

In  curing  Inflammations  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius ,  we  muff 
be  guided  by  the  fame  Indications  which  are  followed  in  all  In¬ 
flammations  of  the  external  Parts.  The  Fluxion  of  Humours 
to  the  Parts  affeCIed  is  to  be  flopp’d  by  VenefeClions,  and 
by  anodyne  Medicines,  to  which  may  be  added  Oil  of 
Water-lilies,  and  the  Juices  of  Lettice  and  Night-fhade.  But 
if  the  Inflammation  continue,  and  tend  to  a  Suppuration, 
we  are  then  to  apply  maturating  Medicines,  iuch  as  Cata- 
plafms  of  the  Crum  of  Bread,  or  Cataplafms  made  of  boil’d 


Onions,  Lily-roots,  frefh  Butter,  and  the  Oil  of  Chamomile 
and  Melilot. 

When  the  Abfcefs  is  open’d,  we  muft  ufe  detergent  In- 
jeClions,  made  of  Barley-water  and  Honey  of  Rofes  ;  and,  if 
more  powerful  Medicines  are  neceffary,  we  mull  have  recourfe 
to  DecoCtions  of  Agrimony,  Birthwort,  and  other  vulnerary 
Plants,  in  White- wine,  to  which  we  may  add  a  proper  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Honey  of  Rofes,  or  of  Squills.  If  the  Ulcer  is  fordid 
and  putrid,  we  are  to  ufe  TinCture  of  Aloes,  extraCled  with  Spirit 
of  Wine  ;  if  ’tis  deep,  the  Balfamwn  Viride  Metenfe-is  proper. 

When  the  Ulcer  is  deterg’d,  it  muft  be  dry’d  and  cacatriz’d. 
DecoCtions  of  Plantain,  Birthwort,  and  Galls,  are  excellent 
for  anfwering  thefe  Intentions  j  the  Wine  of  Pomgranates 
defer ibed  by  J.  de  Vigo ,  is  alfo  excellently  calculated  for  this 
Purpofe.  As  thefe  Medicines  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them 
and  are  ufed  in  Inflammations  and  Ulcers  of  all  kinds,  ’tis  not 
neceffary  I  fhould  here  account  for  their  EffeCts,  or  explain  the 
Manner  in  which  they  operate  :  I  fhall  only  add,  that,  during 
the  Time  we  ufe  them,  we  ought  not  to  negleCt  general  Reme¬ 
dies,  which  are  highly  proper  in  all  the  various  Stages  of  thefe 
Diforders.  In  order  to  kill  the  Worms,  feme  People  drop 
bitter  Liquors  into  the  Ear ,  fuch  as  the  Juices  of  Wormwood, 
and  the  leffer  Centaury,  DecoClion  of  the  bitter  Gourd,  or  a 
few  Drops  of  the  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds,  or  of  Box.  In  the 
Ephemerides  Eruditorum ,  for  the  Year  1677,  Spirit  of  Wine 
is  affirm’d  to  be  a  moft  efficacious  Remedy  againft  Worms  in- 
gender’d  in  the  Ear  ;  but  of  all  the  feveral  Medicines  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  Purpofe,  thofe  which  are  fomewhat  thick,  and 
of  an  oily  Nature,  are  the  moft  efficacious,  becaufe  they  block  up 
the  Bronchia  of  the  InfeCls,  and  fuffocate  them  in  a  Moment. 

As  for  the  Difcharges  of  ferous  Matter,  which  I  have  call’d  Sup¬ 
purations,  fince,  for  the  moft  part,  they  are  not  accompanied 
with  Pain,  and  cannot  be  fupprefied  without  bringing  on  a  Train 
of  very  dangerous  Symptoms,  they  are  not,  for  this  Reafon,  to  be 
rafhly  and  imprudently  flopp’d :  But,  if  at  any  time  they  fhould 
prove  painful,  we  are  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Medicines  I  re¬ 
commended  when  I  was  treating  of  the  Pain  of  thefe  Parts. 

A  third  Diforder,  to  which  the  Meatus  Auditorius  is  fubjedl, 
is  an  Obftrudtion,  which  is  generally  the  Confequence  of  In¬ 
flammations,  Abfceffes  and  Ulcers,  which  ufually  fwell  thefe 
Parts  ;  but  this  Diforder  may  be  alfo  produc’d  "by  other  Caufes. 
Firft,  extraneous  Bodies  may  flip  into  the  Meatus ,  fuch  as 
Pea fe.  Shot,  or  the  Stones  of  feme  Fruits ;  and,  when  thefe 
Bodies  happen  to  be  lodg’d  pretty  deep,  they  are  not  eafily  ex- 
trailed,  becaufe  they  are  lodg’d  in  the  bony  Part  of  the  Meatus y 
which  is  very  oblique,  and  declining  towards  the  Tympanum. 
Befides,  they  are  in  fome  meafure  detain’d  by  the  Congeftion  of 
Wax  and  Sordes  in  that  Part.  Peafe,  and  all  other  Seeds,  are 
extracted  with  ftill  greater  Difficulty,  fince  they  not  only 
diftend  themfelves  in  the  Meatus ,  but  may  alfo  happen  to  ger¬ 
minate  in  it,  as  we  may  fee  in  Inftances  given  by  Fabricius  Hil- 
danusy  and  Schenkius.  The  moft  common  and  ordinary  Caufe 
of  the  Obftrudlion  of  the  Meatus  is  a  Congeftion  and  Infpif- 
fation  of  the  Wax.  In  thofe  who  negledt  to  cleanfe  their  Earsy 
this  Wax  is  fometimes  fo  largely  accumulated,  and  in  Procefs  of 
Time  fo  infpiffated,  as  entirely  to  block  up  the  Meatus.  In 
Men  of  cold  and  phlegmatic  Conftitutions,  whofe  Juices  are 
tough  and  vifeid,  this  Wax  may  fometimes  happen  to  be  natu¬ 
rally  very  thick.  The  Cold  alio  of  the  external  Air  may  con¬ 
tribute  not  a  little  to  the  Production  of  the  fame  EffeCt.  It  is 
alfo  probable,  that  this  Wax  may,  on  fome  Occafions,  affume 
the  Confiftence  and  Hardnefs  of  a  Stone ;  in  which  Cafe  it 
produces  an  incurable  Deafnefs.  The  Truth  of  this  feems  to  be 
fufficiently  prov’d  by  the  near  Refemblance  and  Analogy  be¬ 
tween  this  Wax  and  the  Bile,  which  frequently  petrifies  in  the 
Gall-bladder  :  And  this  is  farther  confirm’d  by  the  forty-fifth 
Obfervation  of  the  firft  Volume  of  the  Journals  of  Bartholiney 
who  tells  us,  that,  after  his  Wife  had  been  long  affliCled  with  a 
Pain  about  one  of  her  Ears ,  fhe  difcharg’d  fmall  Stones  from 
the  Meatus  Auditorius ,  along  with  the  Wax,  after  which  the 
Pain  ceas’d.  However,  ’tis  certain  that  this  Wax  is  often 
found  infpiffated  like  Plafter,  and  in  fo  large  a  Quantity*  as 
entirely  to  block  up  both  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  Parts  of  the 
Meatus  j  Inftances  of  which  I  myfelf  have  Teen  in  more  than 


*  Jobus  a  Mekeren,  a  celebrated  Surgeon  in  Amferdam ,  in  a  Letter  to  Barbet,  endeavours  to  ftiew  the  Manner  in  which  Blood  is  convey’d 
into  the  Ears,  in  Cafes  where  the  Head  is  wounded,  in  thefe  Words : 

“  As  foon,  fays  he,  as  I  had  obferv’d  a  confiderabie  Depreffion  in  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Cranium,  I  found  a  large  Mafs  of  coagulated 
“  Blood,  a  Part  of  which  had  been  difcharg’d  thro’  the  Ears,  and  another  Part  of  it  had  clofed  up  the  Meatus  Auditorius ;  upon  which  I  was 
“  very  defirousof  difeovering  by  what  Ways  this  Blood  had  defeended  into  the  Meatus  Auditorius.  Whilft  I  was  employ’d  in  this  Refearch, 
“  I  happily  found  the  Reafon  why,  in  this  Place,  the  Pericranium  covers  the  temporal  Mufcles,  but  not  the  Bone  lying  under  them.  Upon  this, 
“  I  perceived  the  Truth  of  what  Eulpius  aflerts,  in  his  Anfwer  to  that  Queftion,  Whence  comes  that  Blood  which  is  often  difeharg'd  by  the  Ears  in 
“  Wounds  of  the  Head?  For  I  myfelf  have  found,  as  Eulpius  afferted  to  me,  that  this  Blood  defeended  from  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Head,  be- 
“  tween  the  Cranium  and  Pericranium,  and  fo  enter’d  the  Space  between  the  Os  Parietale,  and  the  Os  Petrofum',  and  that  from  thence  it  was 
“  percolated,  as  it  were,  thro’  a  Sierce,  into  the  Meatus  Auditorius.  In  this  Diflettion  I  found  the  Os  Petrofum  remov’d  at  a  great  Diftance 
“  from, the  Os  Parietale  ;  fo  that  in  the  Place  where  they  had  receded  from  each  other,  the  Traces  of  their  Motion  might  be  obferv’d  beginning 
<•  at  the  Os  Petrofum,  and  enfing  in  the  Os  Parietale ;  where  a  certain  Symphyfis,  indented  in  the  Os  Jugale,  and  internally  callous,  is  ob- 
«  ferv’d  to  prevent  the  Attrition  of  the  Parts,  as  in  all  other  Articulations.” 

J  It  is  obfervable,  that  many  People  have  got  a  Trick  of  letting  the  Fume  of  Tobacco,  taken  in  at  the  Mouth,  pafs  out  of  the  Ears  : 
Hence  it  is  certain,  that,  in  fome  Subjects  at  leaft.  Things  may  pafs  from  the  internal  to  the  external  Ear,  without  a  Rupture  of  the  Mem - 
brana  Eympani .  ^ 
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tert  or  twelve  Subjects,  during  the  Time  I  apply’d  myfelf  to 
the  Diffeaion  of  the  Ear.  I  have  alfo  confulted  with  feveral 
fkilful  Surgeons  upon  this  Affair,  who  communicated  to  me 
more  than  thirty  Obfervations,  proving  that  this  Species  of  Deaf- 
nefs  is  at  once  the  mod  common,  and  the  mod  eafily  cur’d. 
And  indeed  that  celebrated  Surgeon  of  Mans ,  who  acquired 
fuch  a  Reputation  for  his  Dexterity  at  curing  Deafnefs,  under¬ 
took  the  Cure  of  no  Species  of  Deafnefs  but  this ;  and,  that 
he  might  the  better  difcover  the  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Dif- 
order,  he  turn’d  the  Patient’s  Ear  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  and, 
when  he  perceiv’d  any  Obftru&ion  in  the  Meatus ,  he  made 
ufe  of  a  certain  Inftrument,  proper  for  cleanfing  it ;  and  by 
thefe  Ample  Meafures  cur’d  vaft  Numbers  of  deaf  People. 

Certain  Membranes  are  alfo  fometimes  form’d  within  the 
Meatus ,  which  fhut  it  up  entirely,  and  produce  a  particular 
Species  of  Deafneis.  I  have  already  faid,  that  upon  inquiring 
into  the  Caufes  of  a  Deafnefs  with  which  a  certain  Perfon  had 
for  a  long  time  been  affixed,  I  found  in  his  Right  Ear ,  of 
which  he  was  deaf,  a  pretty  thick  and  lax  Membrane,  before 
which  there  was  a  very  confiderable  Colle&ion  of  Sordes,  of  the 
Confiftence  of  Plafter,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Caufe  of 
his  Deafnefs ;  for  the  Membrana  Tympani,  and  all  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Ear ,  were  in  their  natural  State  and  Condition. 

The  fungous  and  flefhy  Excrefcences,  which  fometimes  fuc- 
.  ceed  Ulcers  of  the  Meatus ,  or  thofe  Excoriations  accidentally 
made  in  cleanfing  the  Ear  with  too  fharp  an  Inftrument,  may 
alfo  rife  to  fuch  a  Height,  as  entirely  to  clofe  it  up. 

There  is  another  Species  of  Obftru&ion  incident  to  the  Meatus , 
which  happens  when  the  adjacent  Glands  are  tumefy ’d,  and 
drench’d  with  a  fuperfluous  Serum,  juft  as  it  happens  in  the  fpon- 
gious  Membranes  of  the  Nofe,  which  are  fometimes  fo  tumefy’d 
and  diftended,  as  to  intercept  all  Paffage  of  the  external  Air. 
This  Species  of  Obftrudfion  is  always  accompany’d  with  a  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Membrana  Tympani ;  and  for  that  very  Reafon 
produces  a  Deafnefs,  or  at  leaft  a  Difficulty  of  Hearing,  which 
is  remov’d  by  the  Evacuation  of  this  fuperfluous  Serum,  either 
by  the  Ear  itfelf*  or  by  fome  other  Conveyance,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  other  Catarrhs. 

p  In  the  firft  Species  of  Obftrucfion,  the  Whole  of  the  Indica¬ 
tion  confifts  in  extra&ing  the  extraneous  Bodies.  But,  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  Attempt,  we  muft  carefully  confider,  whether  thefe 
extraneous  Subftances  are  capable  of  becoming  foft,  fuch  as 
Peafe  ;  or  whether  they  are  hard  and  folid,  fuch  as  Shot,  and 
the  Stones  of  fome  Fruits  :  We  muft  alfo  diligently  obferve, 
whether  they  are  lodg’d  in  the  cartilaginous,  or  in  the  bony  Part 
of  the  Meatus.  In  order  to  extract  foft  Bodies  lodg’d  in  the 
cartilaginous  Part  of  the  Meatus ,  we  muft:  endeavour  to  break 
them;  or  the  Ear-probe,  or  Spoon,  is  to  be  thruft  beyond 
them,  which  may  fometimes  be  eafily  done,  in  a  pliant  flexible 
Part,  fuch  as  the  Cartilage  of  the  Ear  is  ;  and  thus  they  are  to 
be  extracted  from  the  Meatus.  This  Method  may  alfo  be  us’d 
with  regard  to  hard  Bodies  lodg’d  in  the  fame  Place,  which  may 
be  extradled  either  with  the  Ear-probe,  or  the  Terebra.  As 
for  Bodies  lodg’d  in  the  bony  Part  of  the  Meatus,  they  are  with 
great  Difficulty  extra&ed,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  efpecially 
when  they  fill  the  Meatus  entirely  up  ;  for,  in  this  Cafe,  we 
may  eafily  perceive,  that  neither  the  Ear-probe,  nor  the  Te¬ 
rebra,  can  be  of  great  Service.  In  a  Cafe  of  this  Nature  I 
therefore  think,  that  an  Incifion  may  fafely  be  made  in  the 
pofterior  and  fuperior  Part  of  the  Ear ,  fince  there  are  no 
confiderable  Veflels  to  forbid  it,  and  fince,  in  that  Part,  the 
Du£t  is  only  cover’d  with  a  glandular  Skin.  The  Obliquity  of 
the  Meatus  is,  in  fome  meafure,  fhunn’d  by  this  Method,  and 
we  may  ufe  the  Trerebra  which  is  apply’d  for  extradling  Bullets. 
If  a  Fruit-ftone  fhould  happen  to  be  lodg’d  in  the  bony  Part  of 
the  Meatus ,  fince  by  reafon  of  its  oval  Figure  it  may  be  laid 
hold  on  by  one  of  its  Ends,  we  may  in  this  Cafe  make  ufe 
of  an  Inftrument  deferib’d  by  EBldanus ,  Cent.  i.  Obfervat.  4. 
which  he  calls  a  Tenacula ,  and  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  no 
more  than  a  double  Ear-picker,  or  Spoon,  made  in  form  of  a 
Pair  of  Tongs  ;  but  for  this  Purpofe  the  Branches  of  the  Inftru- 
ment  muft  be  very  flender,  and  made  of  fine  Steel.  I  need  not,  on 
thisOccafion,defcribeall  the  minute  Circumftances  of  thefe  Ope¬ 
rations,  nor  warn  the  Operator  to  lubricate  and  relax  the  Mea¬ 
tus  with  Oil  of  fvveet  Almonds,  fince  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
thefe  Circumftances  are  already  well  enough  known. 

In  the  fecond  Species  of  Obftru£tion,  produc’d  by  the  Indu¬ 
ration  of  the  Wax,  this  Subftance  muft  be  broken,  and  cleans’d 
Out  by  means  of  Inje&ions  of  warm  Water,  emollient  De- 
codlions,  Hydromel,  ,Lintfeed-oil  mixed  with  a  few  Drops  of 
the  Spirit  of  Wine,  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds,  and  Oil  of  fweet 
Trefoil.  Some,  for  this  Purpofe,  ufe  mineral  Waters  ;  and  this 
Intention  is  very  fuccefsfully  anfwer’d  by  the  Galls  of  all 
Animals  in  general.  Others  prefer  warm  Water  to  all  other 
Liquors  whatever,  and  add  a  few  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Wine  to 
it,  with  a  View  to  render  it  more  penetrating. 

.  *  Wax  is  fometimes  difengag’d  and  difeharg’d  within 
•  ?  E)ays,  and  fometimes  not  till  after  fifteen  ;  which  is  an 
evident  Reafon,  that  we  ought  patiently  to  perfift  in  the  Ufe  of 
■mjecuons,  till  the  defir ’d  Effedt  be  produc’d. 
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In  the  third  Species  of  Obftru&on,  in  which  there  is  com 
m only  a  Congeftion  of  Wax  before  the  preternaturally-form’d 
Membiane,  we  muft  firft  cleanfe  the  Meatus  by  means  of  the 
above-mention’d  Injections,  and  afterwards  perforate  the  Mem¬ 
brane  Itlelf;  but,  in  this  Operation,  the  Surgeon  ought  to  take 
particular  Care  not  to  injure  the  Membrana  Tympani. 

r  ,°i-er  t0  ^orm  a  j11^  Idea  °f  the  Method  of  Cure  to  be 
ob  erv  d  in  the  fourth  Species  of  Obftruction,  which  is  produc’d 
by  fungous  and  flefhy  Excrefcences,  little  more  is  requifite  al- 
moft,  than  to  read  the  firft  Obfervation  of  the  third  Century  of 
rabnetus  Hildanus,  where  he  gives  us  a  Defeription  of  a  fun¬ 
gous  and  feirrhous  Excrefcence,  which  appear’d  in  the  Meatus 
after  an  Abfcefs.  Before  he  attempted  its  Extirpation,  hecare- 
u  y  piepar  d  the  Patient’s  Body  for  the  Operation;  after  which 
he  took  as  much  of  if  off  by  the  Ligature  as  he  poffibly  could  ; 
uit  as  t  ie  Root  of  the  Excrefcence  was  pretty  deep,  and  as  his 
Inftruments  could  not  reach  the  Bottom  of  the  Meatus,  he  was 
obhg  d  to  ufe  fome  Cauftics,  which  he  apply’d  by  means  of  a 
*™a  lamina  .°f  Wax,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  Meatus  ; 
which  Method  fucceeded  according  to  his  Defire.  But,  to 
llluftrate  ftill  farther  the  Method  to  be  us’d  in  the  Cure  of  Dif- 
orders  of  this  Nature,  ’tis  to  be  obferv’d,  that  if  the  flefhy  Ex- 
crefcence  is  very  large,  and  appears  without  the  Entrance  of 

1  Q-Jr^eatWS'*  We  may  *n  *Eat  Lafe  cut  it  off,  either  with  the 
Sailors,  or  the  Biftory  ;  or  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  laid  hold 
of,  may  be  tied  with  a  Thread  ;  but  I  fhould  rather  choofe  to 
cut  it,  becaufe  by  that  means  more  of  it  is  taken  off,  than 
by  tying  it.  As  we  are  afterwards  oblig’d  to  flop  the  Blood, 
we  for  that  Purpofe  ufe  a  fmall  Piece  of  Vitriol,  fix’d  in  the 
End  of  a  Quill,  in  the  manner  of  a  marking  Pencil,  that  a 
fmall  Point  of  the  Vitriol  may  only  appear  without  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Quill,  in  order  to  touch  only  fuch  Parts  as  ftand 
in  need  of  it,  and  flop  the  Blood  by  inducing  an  Efchar,  which 
alfo  carries  off  a  fmall  Portion  of  the  Carnofity.  In  order  to 
confume  the  Remains  of  the  Carnofity,  which  are  deep-lodged 
in  the  Meatus,  _  as  we  muft  guard  againft  wounding  the  Mem¬ 
brane  by  Cauftics,  of  which  the  moft  common  are  Powder  of 
Savin,  burnt  Alum,  and  red  Precipitate,  boiled  with  Wax  and 
Turpentine,  I  would  not  make  ufe  of  Laminae  of  Wax  ;  but 
I  believe  we  may  fafely  apply  Cauftics  in  the  Form  of  an  Oint¬ 
ment  put  upon  the  End  of  a  T  ent,  and  introduced  into  the 
Meatus,  having  firft  paffed  in  a  fmall  Leather  Tube  made  in  the 
Form  of  the  Finger  of  a  Glove,  through  which  it  would  be  no 
hard  matter  to  pufh  the  Tent  with  the  Cauftic  Ointment  on  its 
Extremity,  without  any  Danger  of  hurting  the  Membrane  of 
the  Meatus.  Inftead  of  the  Leather  Tube,  a  fmall  one  may 
be  ufed,  either  of  Brals  or  Silver,  and  bended  fo  as  to  anfwer 
the  feveral  Windings  of  the  Meatus.  After  the  Efchar  is  form¬ 
ed,  we  muft  drop  a  little  of  the  Oil  of  Eggs,  or  of  Almonds, 
into  the  Ear,  not  only  to  eafe  and  lubricate  the  JITeatus ,  but 
alfo  to  procure  a  Separation  of  the  Efchar.  Thefe  Remedies 
muft  be  repeated  till  the  Whole  of  the  Carnofity  is  confirmed  ; 
after  which,  we  may  make  Tents,  and  arm  them  with  the  Un- 
guentum  Mgyptiacum.  Thefe  Tents  muft  be  introduced  and 
puftied  beyond  the  Tube,  that  the  Ointment  may  be  applied  to 
the  Remains  of  the  fuperfluous  Flefh  adhering  to  the  Surface 
of  the  Meatus,  where  the  Carnofity  was,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  fprouting  out  again,  and  with  a  View  to  procure  a  laud¬ 
able  Suppuration  ;  after  which  we  muft  ufe  detergent  and  leni¬ 
tive  Medicines  in  order  to  incarn  and  cicatrize  the  Ulcer,  al¬ 
ways  remembering  now-and-then  to  mix  with  them  fome 
Subftance  that  has  a  Tendency  to  prevent  the  Regeneration  of 
fungous  Flefti.  A  little  Vitriol  diffolved  in  a  Efficient  Quan- 
•  tity  of  fome  vulnerary  and  deterfiveDecoaion,  to  give  it  a  fmall 
Aftringency,  is  very  proper  for  this  Purpofe.  This  is  to  be  in- 
jeded  into  the  Ear,  and  a  little  Lint  foaked  in  the  fame  Li¬ 
quor  introduced,  which,  when  it  can  be  eafily  done,  proves  of 
excellent  Service,  becaufe  it  compreffes  the  Ulcer,  and  prevents 
the  Generation  of  a  new  Fungus. 

In  the  fifth  Species  of  Obftruaion,  which  is  caufed  by  a 
Diftenfion  and  Inflation  of  the  Glands  of  the  Meatus,  we  muft 
preferibe  the  fame  general  Remedies  as  in  all  Rheums.  The 
Ear  is,  in  this  Cafe,  to  be  fumigated  with  the  Vapour  of 
Carduus  Benediaus,  or  of  the  Decoaions  of  Florentine  Orris, 
Marjoram,  Carduus  Benediaus,  Wormwood,  Calamint* 
Baum,  and  Anife-feeds.  A  Decodfion  of  the  bitter  Gourd  in 
Oil  is  very  much  commended  for  this  Purpofe.  Barbet  ufes 
a  Decoaion  of  Cloves  in  Red-wine,  fome  Drops  of  which  are 
to  be  conveyed  into  the  Meatus,  which  he  afterwards  fhuts  up 
with  a  Clove.  Platerus  preferibes  a  particular  Water  for  this 
Purpofe,  the  Efficacy  of  which  he  highly  extols.  Mendererus 
propofes  another  W ater,  which  has  been  correaed  by  Zwelfer , 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  Augujlana ;  and  Hadrianus 
a  Mynjicht  commends  a  certain  compound  Spirit  of  Wine,  as 
very  proper  for  anfwering  this  Intention.  The  expreffed  Juice 
of  Marjoram  alone  is  highly  efteemed,  as  alfo  Hares  Urine, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  .  the  Water  of 
the  common  Afh-tree,  and  the  Hungary  Water.  It  alfo  affords 
fome  Relief,  to  clofe  up  the  Ear  with  Cotton  impregnated  with 
Mufk.  Some  People  think  the  Membrane  of  the  Meatus ,  and 
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the  Membrana  Tympanic  fo  delicate,  and  endowed  with  fo  ex- 
qiiifite  a  Power  of  Senfation,  that  they  will  not  admit  oflnje&ions 
of  acrid  and  fpirituous  Liquors.  In  this  Cafe,  a  few  Drops  of 
thefe  Liquors  are  only  to  be  poured  upon  hot  Bread,  which  is  to 
be  held  upon  the  Ear.  Thefe  Liquors  are  alfo  with  Succefs  held 
in  the  Patient’s  Mouth ;  for  their  fpirituous  Parts,  being  ele¬ 
vated,  afcend  through  the  Euftachian  Tube  to  the  Ear.  For  the 
fame  Reafon,  Mafticatories  are  ufed  with  Succefs. 

’Tis  no  hard  Talk  to  account  for  the  Action  and  Operation 
of  thefe  Medicines ;  for,  fince  they  are  of  a  fubtile  and  pene¬ 
trating  Quality,  they  muft  of  courfe  open  the  Pores  of  the 
Glands,  and  promote  the  Difcharge  of  the  fuperfluous  Serum. 
To  all  thefe  I  fhall  fubjoin  an  Obfervation  communicated  to  me 
by  that  fkilful  Surgeon  Mr.  Pa  (fir at. 

A  young  Gentleman  about  eleven  or  twelve  Years  of  Age, 
about  die  Beginnings  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  ufed  fome- 
times  to  have  the  Glands  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius  fo  diftended 
and  fwelled,  that  they  touched  each  other,  and  it  was  impoffi- 
b!e  to  introduce  any  thing  between  them.  At  firft  Oil  of  Sweet 
Almonds  was  dropped  into  his  Ear,  in  order  to  allay  the  Pain  ; 
then  a  Deco£tion  of  Barley  and  Agrimony  was  ufed,  which  is 
of  a  detergent  and  drying  Quality.  By  this  means  the  Ear , 
after  having  difcharged  an  apparently  purulent  -Humidity  for 
three  or  four  Days,  at  laft  returned  to  its  natural  State. 

I  now  come  to  confider  the  Diforders  incident  to  the  Mem¬ 
brana  Tympani ,  which  are  Relaxation,  too  violent  Tenfion, 
Induration,  and  Rupture.  The  Relaxation  is  caufed  by  a  fuper¬ 
fluous  Humour  moiftening  this  Membrane.  This  Symptom 
generally  accompanies  that  Obftrudiion  of  the  Meatus ,  which 
is  produced  by  a  Diftenfion  of  the  Glands,  of  which  I  have 
fpoken  already  ;  and  it  contributes  very  much  to  a  Dulnefs  of 
Hearing  in  thofe  Perfons  who  are  fubje£t  to  catarrhous  Defluxi¬ 
ons.  ’Tis  alfo  for  this  very  Reafon,  that  Southerly  Winds,  Fogs, 
and  rainy  Weather,  impair  the  Senfe  of  Hearing,  as  we  find 
from  daily  Experience. 

An  extraordinary  Tenfion  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  pro¬ 
duces  a  quite  different  Effect,  by  caufing  the  leaft  Noifes  to  be¬ 
come  insupportable.  This  Tenfion  happens  in  violent  Head- 
achs,  and  in  acute  Fevers,  becaufe  the  Tenfions  and  Irritations 
of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  communicate  themfelves  to  all 
the  neighbouring  Membranes. 

The  Induration  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  may  proceed  from 
its  becoming  too  dry,  which  is  fometimes  the  Cafe  with  old 
People.  Befides,  we  know  from  numberlefs  Obfervations, 
that  the  Membranes  of  the  Body  may  not  only  become  callous, 
but  alfo  offify.  This  I  myfelf  have  particularly  obferved  in  the 
Dura  Mater ,  and  in  the  Coats  of  fome  Arteries,  which  I  have 
often  found  oflified.  This  fhews  us,  that  the  Membrana  Tym¬ 
pani  may  fometimes  become  hard  and  cartilaginous,  the  Confe- 
quence  of  which  is  an  incurable  Deafnefs. 

Laftly,  the  Membrana  Tympani  may  be  broken  either  by 
fome  external  Caufe,  fuch  as  an  Ear-picker,  for  Inftance,  inad¬ 
vertently  pufhed  too  far,  or  by  fome  ftrong  Effort,  fuch  as  is 
made  when  one  fhuts  his  Noftril  and  Mouth,  and  afterwards 
lets  go  the  retained  Breath  with  V  iolence,  which  happened  to 
one  of  my  Acquaintance.  This  Adtion  of  the  Air  is  obferved 
in  Sneezing,  when  we  feel,  that  the  Air,  which  fuddenly  afcends 
through  the  Duct,  drives  the  Membrana  Ty?npani  outwards,  and 
occafions  a  painful  Tenfion.  This  may  alfo  happen  in  Quinfeys, 
and  in  Difficulties  of  Breathing,  where  the  Bottom  of  the 
Mouth  and  Nofe  are  diftended  and  inflated  by  any  Defluxion  of 
Humours,  or  an  Inflammation  ;  for  when  the  Air,  thruft  out  of 
the  Breaft,  cannot  find  a  free  Exit,  it  enters  with  fuch  Vio¬ 
lence  into  the  Dudt  which  goes  from  the  Palate  to  the  Ear , 
that  it  is  capable  of  burfting  the  Membrana  Tympani.  Tulpius 
gives  us  two  very  remarkable  Inftances  of  this  in  the  thirty-fifth 
Obfervation  of  his  firft  Book.  It  is  not  eafy  to  explain  how 
tfie  Membrana  Tympani ,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  inferted,  as  it 
were,  in  a  Groove,  fhould  not  be  able  to  refift  the  Impulfes  of 
the  Air.  But  if  we  confider,  that  this  Groove  does  not  run 
quite  round  it,  but  ends  at  that  Part  which  correfponds  to  the 
Entry  of  the  Meatus ,  which  penetrates  into  the  Sinufes  of  the 
Maftoide  Apophyfis  and  that  in  that  Part  the  Membrana  Tym¬ 
pani  only  adheres  Amply  to  the  Border  of  the  bony  Part  of  the 
Meatus  \  we  fhall  eafily  perceive,  that  it  may  very  readily  be 
torn  in  this  Place,  and  by  that  means  afford  a  Pallage  for  the 
Air  to  the  external  Ear. 

By  this  we  fee  how  much  Tulpius  has  been  miftaken,  when 
he  imagined,  that  the  Dudt  which  goes  from  the  Ear  to  the 
Palate,  not  only  ferved  to  renew  the  Air  in  the  Tympanum,  but 
alfo,  on  fome  Occafions,  to  afford  a  Paffage  for  the  Air  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Lungs  in  Expiration ;  which  Opinion  he  endeavours 
to  confirm  by  the  Obfervation  concerning  the  two  Afthmatic 
Cafes  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  Authority  of  Alcmeon , 
who,  according  to  Arijlotle ,  imagined  that  certain  Goats 
breathed  through  their  Ears.  Befides,  the  Membrana  Tympani 
may  be  corroded  by  the  Acrimony  of  the  Pus  retained  in  the 
Tympanum ,  or  in  the  Meatus  Auditorius ,  as  is  plain  from  Num¬ 
bers  of  Inftances  brought  by  Fabricius  Hildanus ,  Schenkius ,  and 
feveral  others.  But,  in  whatever  manner  the  Membrana  Tym¬ 


pani  is  broken,  the  Air  is  difcharged  from  that  Ear,  when  the 
Mouth  and  Noftrils  are  fhut,  with  fuch  Violence  as  to  extin- 
guifh  a  Candle.  In  fuch  Cafes  as  thefe,  the  Senfe  of  Hearing 
remains  for  fome  time,  but  is  gradually  impaired,  till  at  laft  it 
is  quite  loft  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  the  Membrana 
Tympani  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Purpofes  of  Hearing, 
but  that  its  principal  Ufe  confifts  in  tranfmitting  its  Vibrations 
to  the  Air  contained  in  the  Tympanum ,  and  to  the  fmall  Bones 
employed  in  hearing,  and  in  defending  the  Parts  againft  the  In¬ 
juries  of  the  external  Air.  When  this  Membrane  is  broken, 
the  external  Air  alone  is  indeed  able  to  put  the  fmall  Bones 
and  the  immediate  Organ  of  Hearing,  into  a  Commotion,  and 
thus  excite  the  Senfation  of  Hearing  ;  but  fince  it  deftroys  all 
the  Parts  of  the  internal  Ear  by  Cold,  or  any  Excefs  of  its 
other  Qualities,  it  at  laft  deftroys  the  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

In  Cafes  where  the  Membrana  Tympani  is  relaxed,  we  are 
to  apply  the  fame  Remedies  prefcribed  in  other  catarrhous  Dif¬ 
orders  ;  but  in  Cafes  where  ’tis  too  tenfe,  befides  the  Remedies 
prefcribed  in  Difeafes  produced  by  Tenfion,  we  are  to  foment 
the  Ear  with  Milk,  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  or  any  emollient 
Deco&ion.  Both  the  Induration  and  Rupture  of  the  Mem¬ 
brana  Tympani  are  incurable. 

As  for  the  Tympanum  and  Labyrinth ,  as  thefe  Parts  are  bony, 
and  only  covered  with  a  fingle  Membrane,  I  can  fcarce  allow 
myfelf  to  think,  that  they  are  fubjedt  to  any  other  Diforders 
than  Caries  of  the  Bones,  and  Inflammation  of  the  Membranes. 
Caries  of  the  Bones  fometimes  happens  after  thofe  Abfceffes 
which  open  behind  the  is^r.  In  Cafes  of  this  Kind,  Fiftulas  have 
been  obferved  above  the  Majloide  Apophyfis,  which  have  pene¬ 
trated  its  Sinufes,  and  made  the  little  Leaves,  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  fall  off  in  the  Form  of  Scails.  This  Caries  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  naufeous  Smell,  and  very  dreadful  Sym¬ 
ptoms  j  for  the  Caries  fometimes  penetrates  into  the  Tympa¬ 
num  by  means  of  a  Du£f  which  leads  to  it,  where,  deftroying 
all  the  Parts  included  in  it,  it  produces  Deafnefs  j  but  this  is 
rarely  the  Cafe,  and  I  have  never  met  with  more  than  one  or 
two  Inftances  of  it.  As  for  an  Inflammation  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  when  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  Diffedfion  of  the  Ear,  I 
often  found  the  Tympanum ,  the  Vejlibulum ,  the  femicircu- 
lar  Du£ts,  and  Cochlea,  fluffed  with  a  thick  Sanies,  which  might 
have  come  from  Abfceffes  of  the  Membranes  which  line  thefe 
Parts.  I  don’t  doubt  but  Deafnefs  is  very  often  produced  by 
this  Caufe,  as  well  as  by  a  Congeftion  of  any  other  Matter  in 
all  thefe  Cavities ;  and  that  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufe  this 
Matter  cannot  eafily  be  difcharged  from  the  Tympanum,  fince 
its  Cavity  defcends  lower  than  the  Opening  of  the  Du£t  which 
goes  from  the  Ear  to  the  Palate ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
thefe  Humours  cannot  fall  down  into  the  Mouth,  unlefs  the 
Head  be  placed  in  a  certain  Situation.  But,  in  order  to  make 
their  Way  through  the  Meatus  Auditorius ,  they  muft  corrode 
the  Membrana  Tympani,  which  they  cannot  do,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  very  confiderable  Acrimony.  We  have  alfo  Reafon 
to  fufpedl,  that  the  Spiral  Lamina  may  be  corroded  by  the  Acri¬ 
mony  of  the  Pus,  and  alfo  become  relaxed  or  callous,  as  well 
as  the  Membrana  Tympani ;  but  I  will  not  pofitively  affert,  that 
this  is  the  Cafe,  fince  I  have  no  Inftances  of  the  Fail  tojuftify 
the  After  don. 

I  cannot  poffibly  recommend  more  efficacious  Medicines  for 
curing  a  Caries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Ear,  than  thofe  prefcribed 
by  that  fkilful  Surgeon  Mr.  Deymier,  from  whom  I  had  this 
Obfervation.  He  firft  of  all  dilated  the  Ear  with  a  prepared 
Sponge,  which  made  a  confiderable  Opening,  fo  that  the  Me¬ 
dicines  could  by  that  means  be  applied  immediately  to  the  carious 
Bone.  Then  he  applied  Lint  foaked  in  Imperial  Water,  in 
which  a  little  Camphire  had  been  diffolved.  But  as  that  Medicine 
incarn’d  the  lateral  Parts  of  the  Ulcer  too  foon,  whilft  the  Ca¬ 
ries  as  yet  remained,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  Powder  of  Euphor- 
bium,  which  produced  very  happy  Effects.  Slight  and  momen- 
taneous  burning  Pains  were  indeed  excited  by  it ;  but  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  it  anfwered  the  Intention 
by  procuring  an  Exfoliation,  and  hindering  the  Flefli  from 
fprouting  out  afrefh.  He  alfo  ufed  the  Tin&ure  of  Euphor- 
bium  extracted  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  adding  to  it  fome  Myrrh 
and  Aloes.  The  Caries  being  confumed,  and  an  Exfoliation 
made,  he  ufed  the  Imperial  Water  till  the  Cure  was  completed, 
applying  to  the  Part  affe&ed  Lint,  and  the  Emplajlrum  de 
Betonica ,  to  which  a  little  of  theEffence  of  Juniper,  Cloves, 
and  the  Oil  of  Marigold,  had  been  added, 

In  Inflammations  of  the  Tympanum  and  Labyrinth,  Topical 
Applications  are  fcarcely  of  any  Service ;  and  we  muft  only  ufe 
internal  and  general  Remedies,  which  are  alfo  attended  with 
fmall  Succefs,  becaufe  the  Abfcefles  open  within  the  Tympanum , 
and  the  Cavities  of  the  Labyrinth ;  whence,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  the  peccant  Matter  cannot  be  difcharged  ;  fo  that 
Humours  accumulated  in  thefe  Cavities  produce  an  incurable 
Deafnefs. 

The  Diforders  incident  to  the  Auditory  Nerve  are  Obftruc- 
tion  and  Compreffion.  When  the  whole  Brain  is  overflowed  and 
drenched  with  a  fordid  Serum,  as  in  Apoplexy  or  Pally ,  tis 

plain  this  Nerve  muft  be  obftru&ed  as  well  as  the  other  Nerves. 

Beiides, 
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Beftdes,  the  foie  Obftrudlion  of  this  Nerve,  even  when  no 
other  Fault  is  found  in  the  other  Organs  of  Hearing,  may  alfo 
produce  Deafnefs,  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  an  Obftrudlion  of 
the  Optic  Nerve  occafions  a  Gutta  Serena.  The  Compreflion 
of  the  Auditory  Nerve  produces  the  fame  Effect  ;  and  this  Com- 
preffion  may  be  owing  to  feveral  Caufes ;  the  Blood,  for  In¬ 
ftance,  or  other  Humours  extravafated  ;  as  alfo  to  Tumors,  of 
which  we  have  an  Inftance  recorded  in  the  fifty- third  Obferva- 
tion  of  the  fecond  Section  of  Bonctus’s  Anatomia  pradtica,  who 
informs  us,  that  Drelincourt  found  in  the  Brain  of  a  Man,  who 
died  of  an  Apoplexy,  a  Steatoma  between  the  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum,  which  at  firft  produced  Blindnefs,  then  Deafnefs, 
and,  laft  of  all,  a  Privation  of  all  the  Animal  Fundlions. 

*  I  is  eafy  to  difeover  this  Obftrudlion  or  Compreflion  in  the 
Optic  Nerve ,  becaufe  all  the  Parts  are  tranlparent  and  diapha¬ 
nous  ;  and,  when  we  difeover  no  Defedt  in  them,  we  have 
Reafon  to  fufpedt  an  Obftrudlion  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  But 
the  internal  Parts  of  the  Ear  are  not  fubjedfed  to  our  Sight  ; 
for  which  Reafon  ’tis  very  difficult  to  difeern  whether  the  Fault 
is  in  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  or  in  the  Nerve.  But  if  a  Drowfi- 
nefs  or  Palfy  has  preceded  the  Deafnefs,  or  if  any  of  the  reft 
of  the  Senfes  is  alfo  deftroyed,  we  have  Reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  Brain,  and  the  Auditory  Nerve ,  are  either  obftrudled,  or  too 
ftrongly  com  prefled.  In  this  Cafe  wg  are  to  ufe  the  fame  Me¬ 
dicines  preferibed  in  a  Palfy,  as  repeated  Purges,  Vomits,  Ce¬ 
phalic  Waters  and  Spirits,  Sudorifics,  Baths,  Mallicatories,  and 
Sternutatories.  A  Compreflion  of  the  Auditory  Nerve,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Tumor,  is  absolutely  incurable. 

The  Diforders  already  explain’d  either  impair,  or  quite  de- 
ftroy,  the  Senfe  of  Hearing ;  but  what  we  call  a  Tinnitus,  is  a 
Depravation  of  it ;  and  this  Depravation  ccnfifts  in  this,  that 
the  Ear  perceives  Sounds  which  havenoExiftence,  or,  at  leaf!, 
which  are  not  produced  by  the  Motion  of  the  external  Air  ;  fo 
that,  being  already  filled  with  a  certain  Species  of  Sound,  it 
cannot  admit  the  Impreflions  of  external  Sounds,  unlefs  they 
are  pretty  ffrong  and  violent. 

-The  Antients  imagined,  that  this  Symptom  was  produced 
by  tlie  Motion  and  Agitation  of  the  Air,  which  is  lodged  with¬ 
in  the  Ear  :  They  alfo  thought,  that  this  Agitation  was  occa- 
fioned  by  Flatulencies  and  Vapours  being  conveyed  to  the  Ear-, 
and  that  thofe  Vapours  arofe  either  from  the  whole  Body,  as 
in  Fevers  ;  or  from  fome  particular  Part,  fuch  as  the  Stomach 
or  Brain  ;  or  from  any  pituitous  Humours  lodged  in  the  Cavities 
of  the  Ear.  They  alfo  attempted  to  account  for  all  the  feveral 
Differences  of  Tinnitufes  from  the  Quality,  Confiftence,  and 
Motion  of  the  Humours  or  Vapours  colledled  within  the 
Organs  of  Hearing.  I  fhall  not  here  make  it  my  Bufinefs  to 
point  out  the  Weaknefs  and  Abfurdity  of  this  T  heory,  fince 
thefe  will  fufficiently  appear  from  the  Account  of  a  Tinnitus, 
which  I  am  now  to  give.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  there  is 
little  Probability,  that  all  thefe  different  Noifes,  which  People  be¬ 
lieve  they  hear,  fhould  be  caufed  by  fomething  which  in  reality 
ftrikes  the  Ear,  in  order  to  produce  the  Sounds  of  Bells ;  for 
Inftance,  the  Murmurs  of  Waters,  and  feveral  other  Noifes, 
which  People  fubjedl  to  a  Tinnitus  every  Day  feem  to  hear ; 
and  that  ’tis  probable,  that  molt  Part  of  thefe  are  falfe  Noifes, 
which  may  be  produced  in  the  Ear  without  either  Wind  or  any 
other  Matter  ftriking  the  Membranes  externally,  as  I  fhall  now 
Ihew. 

As  I  apprehend  then,  a  Tinnitus  confifts  in  the  Perception  of 
a  Sound  which  is  not  real,  or,  at  leaft,  of  a  Sound  which  is 
within  the  Ear.  In  order  to  conceive  how  People  may  hear 
Sounds  which  do  not  really  exift,  we  muft  obferve,  that  as  the 
Action  of  Hearing  confifts  in  the  Agitation  of  the  immediate 
Organ  appointed  for  that  Purpofe,  it  is  fufficient,  that,  in  order 
to  form  a  Sound,  fuch  Agitation  be  produced,  whether  it  be 
produced  by  the  Air  or  not ;  for  juft  as  we  conceive  that  Vifion, 
which  depends  on  the  Manner  in  which  the  Retina  is  agitated 
by  the  vifual  Rays,  may  be  performed  without  thefe  Rays, 
when  fome  other  Caufes  produce  the  fame  Agitation,  as  happens 
when  the  Eyes  fee  Sparkles  in  the  Dark,  upon  receiving  any 
Blow  ;  fo  we  may  alfo  affirm,  that  when  any  other  Caufe, 
befides  the  agitated  Air,  produces  in  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  I 
mean  within  the  Subftance  of  the  Membranes,  this  Agitation 
modified  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  ordinarily  is  by  the  Air, 
which  conveys  Sounds,  the  Ear  appears  to  be  ftruck  with  a 
Sound,  which  is  not  more  real,  than  the  Sparkles  in  the  other 
Cafe  are  real  Light.  But  what  renders  this  Companion  fuffi¬ 
ciently  juft  is,  that,  as  thefe  falfe  Appearances  of  Light,  which 
are  not  caufed  by  external  Objedls,  have  nothing  diilindl  and 
determinate,  but  only  a  ftmple  Light,  the  circumftantiate  View 
of  an  Objedt  demanding  a  Concurrence  of  more  Circumftances; 
fo  it  happens,  for  the  moft  part,  that  thofe  Noifes  of  the  Ear, 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  are  confufed  ;  for  the  Hum- 
mings  and  Tinnitus ,  which  in  this  Symptom  are  the  moft  diftindl 
Noifes,  are  ftill  very  ftmple. 

In  order  to  determine  precifely  what  may  be  the  Caufe  of  this 
Agitation  in  the  immediate  Orgaji  of  Hearing,  we  need  only 
examine  the  Diforders  in  which  a  Tinnitus  occurs,  and  thefe 
are  Inflammations  and  AbfcefRs  of  the  Tympanum  and  Lab\- 
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ninth ,  and  the  Diforders  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius.  Inflam'ma* 
tions  of  the  Tympanum  and  Labyrinth  neceffarily  produce  Agi¬ 
tations  in  the  Spiral  Lamina,  and  in  the  femicircular  Duftsj 
either  by  theTenfton  of  the  Membranes,  or  by  the  Vapours 
which  tranfpire,  and  mix  themfelves  with  the  Air  in  the  Tympa¬ 
num  ;  acrid  Subftances,  Worms,  extraneous  Bodies,  a  Con- 
ftridlion  of  the  Meatus  fucceeding  a  Diftenfton  of  the  Glands, 
and  in  general  every  thing  which  can  caufe,  in  the  Meatus  Au¬ 
ditorius,  Pain,  and  the  other  Symptoms  I  have  mentioned,  agi¬ 
tate  the  Membrane  of  the  Meatus ,  and  the  Membrana  Tym- 
pani  ;  and  this  Agitation  is  able  to  communicate  itfelf  to  the 
immediate  Organ  of  Hearing; 

The  fecond  Species  of  Tinnitus  is,  when  one  perceives  a 
true  Noife,  but  formed  within  the  Ear  itfelf.  Thus  we  heaf 
a  humming  Noife  when  we  flop  our  Ears.  This  Noife  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Fridlion  of  the  Hand,  or  by  the  Compreflion 
which  influences  the  Skin  and  Cartilages,  whofe  Parts,  being 
put  into  a  Commotion,  may  produce  an  Agitation  there.  The 
Elafticity  of  the  Air,  and  the  Vapours  which  continually  ex¬ 
hale  from  Bodies,  may  alfo  contribute  to  this  Effedl,  when 
thofe  flowing  from  the  Hand,  joined  to  thofe  proceeding  from 
the  Membrant  of  the  Meatus,  being  pent  up,  ftrike  the  Sides 
of  this  Cavity,  and  produce  Agitations,  which,  though  very 
fmall,  yet  form  a  real  Sound,  which  becomes  fenftble  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  Proximity  and  Continuity  of  the  Parts,  as  alfo  by 
means  of  the  Reflexions  which  are  made  in  this  Cavity  when 
blocked  up. 

Commotions  of  the  Cranium,  and  Diforders  which  contract 
the  Meatus,  may  alfo  produce  thefe  Species  of  Tinnitus,  if  we 
fuppofe,  that  all  the  Shocks  the  Cranium  receives,  are  com¬ 
municated  to  the  immediate  Organ  of  Hearing,  by  means  of 
the  Continuity  alone  of  the  Temporal  Bone  ;  but  this  ought 
to  be  reftrained  to  the  very  Time  in  which  the  Agitation  hap¬ 
pens  ;  for  thofe  Tinnitufes  which  afflidt  the  Patient  afterwards, 
muft  be  accounted  for  from  a  Diforder  of  the  Spirits,  as  we 
fhall  afterwards  fee.  In  like  manner,  the  Diftenfton  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  Membrane  of  the  Aleatus,  by  rendering  it  narrower, 
may  produce  a  like  Effedl  with  that  of  the  Hand  which  fhuts 
up  the  Ear.  Beftdes,  it  frequently  happens,  that  People  feel  a 
Pulfation  within  the  Ear,  which  makes  them  imagine,  that 
they  hear  fomething  ftriking ;  and  this  Pulfation  is  fometime^ 
fo  ftrong,  that  other  People  may  alfo  hear  it.  A  Gentlewoman 
of  Picardy  afforded  me  an  Inftance  of  this,  who,  upon  the  leaft 
violent  Exercife,  feels  fo  troublefome  aPulfation  in  her  Ear,  that 
fhe  imagines  a  Pendulum  to  be  tied  to  her  Head  ;  and  this  Pul¬ 
fation  is  alfo  heard  by  thofe  who  come  near  her.  Now  this 
Pulfation  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  a  dilated  Artery,  becaufe 
it  always  keeps  perfedf  Time  with  the  Pulfation  of  the  Heart ;  and 
this  Perception  of  an  interior  Sound  to  me  feems  perfectly  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  Symptom  obferved  in  imperfedl  Cataradls.  Per- 
fons  who  labour  under  this  Diforder,  fee  Motes  and  Flies 
dancing  before  the  Objedts  they  look  at  ;  and  thefe  Motes  and 
Flies  are  no  other  than  the  thick  and  vifeid  Particles  beginning 
to  be  accumulated  in  the  aqueous  Humour,  wffiich  by  their  Mo¬ 
tion  agitate  the  Retina,  and  neceffarily  produce  a  certain  Sen- 
fation.  But  it  may  be  objedted,  If  thefe  are  true  Sounds,  and 
if  the  Organ  of  Hearing  diftinguifhes  them  as  they  really  are 
in  themfelves,  why  fhould  they  be  ranked  among  the  Species  of 
Tinnitufes  ?  I  anfwer.  That,  in  reality,  thefe  Sounds  are  per¬ 
ceived  fuch  as  they  are ;  but  the  Senfe  of  ITearing  is  depraved, 
fo  far  as  it  aferibes  thefe  Noifes  to  fome  external  Objjdt ;  juft 
as  thofe  in  whom  a  Cataradl  begins  to  form  itfelf,  attribute  the 
Motes  and  Flies  to  external  Otjedls,  and  ftretch  out  their 
Hands  to  catch  them. 

Beftdes,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  there  may  be  a  Perception  of 
a  falfe  Noife,  without  any  Fault  in  the  Organs  of  Hearing; 
which  happens  when  the  Parts  of  the  Brain  where  the  Filaments 
of  the  Auditory  Nerve  terminate,  are  agitated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  they  ufe  to  be  by  Objedts.  What  induces  me  to  believe  this, 
is  my  obferving,  that  many  Diforders  of  the  Brain,  fuch  as 
Deliriums,  Phrenftes,  and  Vertigos,  are  accompanied  with  a 
Tinnitus  ;  and  that  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  epileptic  and  faint¬ 
ing  Fits,  hear  humming  Noifes,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
unwelcome  Harbingers  of  the  Paroxylm.  As  in  all  thefe  Dif¬ 
orders  there  is  an  irregular,  and  tumultuous  Motion  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  agitated  Spirits 
may  put  the  Extremities  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  into  Commo¬ 
tions,  and  by  that  means  excite  a  Senfation  of  Noife,  than  to 
fuppofe  any  Fault  or  Defedl  in  the  Organs  of  Hearing.  This 
Method  of  accounting  for  a  Tinnitus  to  me  appears  fufficient¬ 
ly  fatisfadlory  and  juft  ;  and  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  as  the 
Motion  of  the  Spirits  is  very  irregular  and  tumultuous  in  thefe 
Diforders,  fo  the  Sounds  and  Tinnitus  we  hear,  when  labour¬ 
ing  under  them,  muft  be  very  different  from  the  Sounds  we 
hear  on  other  Occafions.  I  fhall  undoubtedly  be  told,T  hat  this 
is  an  Error  of  the  Imagination,  and  not  an  Aftedtion  of  the 
Ear.  I  agree  to  it ;  for  ’tis  the  very  thing  for  which  I  contend. 
As  ’tis  thought  we  can  never  hear  any  thing  without  the  Ear 
bein^  ftruck,  we  aferibe  all  Sounds  to  that  Organ.  But  ’tis  a 
matter  of  Indifference,  whether  the  Fibres  of  the  Nerve  be  agi- 
o  v  tatea 
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tated  in  the  Brain ,  or  in  the  Ear ,  fince  in  both  Cafes  the  fame 
Senfatidn  will  be  produced.  'T  his  happens  in  a  manner  anala- 
gous  to  that  in  which  a  Vertigo  is  produced  ;  in  which  ’tis  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  circular  Motion  of  the  Spirits  produces  the  fame 
Kffe&  as  the  Ofcje&s  feen  would  do,  if  they  were  aftuajly  in  a 
gyratory  Motion ;  or  as  it  happens  to  phrenetic  Patients,  who 
imagine,  that  they  fee  Motes,  which  have  no  real  Exiftence  j  and 
th  is  Symptom  is  only  occafioned  by  the  Agitation  of  the  Optic 
Nerve  within  the  Brain.  Thus  as  we  afcribe  the  Symptoms  of 
Cataracts  and  Phrenfies  to  a  depraved  Imagination,  we  mull  alfo 
afcribe  to  the  fame  Origin  thole  Finnitujesr  which  fucceed  the 
Di (orders  of  the  Ear ,  which  very  often  by  no  means  depend 
on  the  Indifpofitions  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing. 

On  this  Hypothecs  we  may  eftablifh  two  Species  of  Tinni- 
tufes ,  one  of  which  is  produced  by  the  Diforders  of  the  Brain, 
and  the  other  by  thole  of  the  Ear.  Thofe  produced  by  the 
Diforders  of  the  Ear,  as  has  been  already  faid,  are  either  true  or 
falfe  ;  and,  of  thefe  laid,  fome  are  called  Tinnitufes ,  fome  hum¬ 
ming  NoiJ'es ,  fome  Ting  lings ,  and  others  Murmurs.  And  in 
general  we  may  affirm,  that  dull  and  heavy  Noifesare  produced 
by  a  languid  Agitation,  and  fharp  tingling  Noifes  by  a  brifk 
and  lively  Agitation,  which  is  fufficiently  confirmed  by  the  re¬ 
mote  Caufes  of  thefe  Symptoms.  Rheums,  for  Inftance,  and 
Suppurations,  where  the  Membranes  are  relaxed,  generally  pro¬ 
duce  a  heavy  dull  Noife  ;  whereas  Inflammations,  and  Pains 
of  the  Ear ,  where  the  Parts  are  generally  tenfe  and  dry,  pro¬ 
duce  Tinnitufes i  and  acute  Sounds.  We  have  Reafon  to  believe, 
that  all  thele  Noifes  make  the  fame  Impreffion  on  the  Spiral 
Lamina ,  and  femicircular  Duffs,  that  acute  and  grave  Sounds 
would  do. 

The  Cure  of  a  Tinnitus ,  in  general,  is  to  be  managed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Difeales  of  the  Brain,  or  Ear ,  which  have  produced 
it.  I  add,  that  in  Tinnitufes ,  ©r  fharp  Noifes,  we  mull  ufe 
almoft  the  fame  Remedies  as  in  acute  Pains,  and  Tenflons  of 
the  Membrana  Tympani ;  and  that,  in  humming  heavy  Noifes, 
we  may  ufe  thofe  preferibed  againft  that  Pain  which  is  produced 
by  Cold,  and  againft  a  catarrhous  Obftruclion  ;  after  which  it 
will  be  no  great  Difficulty  to  chufe  the  moll  proper,  if  we  only 
have  a  due  Regard  to  all  the  feveral  Circumftances,  from  which 
juft  Indications  may  be  taken.  Du  Verney. 

Disorders  of  the  Ears.  From  Celsus. 

Next  to  the  Eyes,  Nature  has  affign’d  the  mod  ufeful  Office 
of  Life  to  the  Ears  :  But  Diforders  in  thefe  latter  are  the  more 
dangerous  ;  for  theDifeafes  of  the  Eyes  are  confin’d  to  the  Parts 
affected,  but  Inflammations  and  Pains  of  tire  Ears  precipitate 
the  Patient  fometimes  into  Madnefs,  and  Death  itfelf.  Where¬ 
fore  we  ought  to  be  more  careful  to  apply  a  Remedy  in  the 
Beginning,  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  Danger. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  a  Perfon  feels  a  Pain  in  his  Ear ,  let 
lum  betake  himfelf  to  Abftinence  and  Reft.  On  the  next  Day, 
if  the  Diforder  be  increafed,  his  Head  is  to  be  {hayed,  and 
anointed  with  Unguentum  Irinum  hot,  and  then  be  cover’d. 
But  a  great  Pain,  with  a  Fever  and  Want  of  Sleep,  requires 
alfo  Phlebotomy.  If  this  be,  for  fome  Reafons,  judged  improper, 
the  Belly  is  to  be  evacuated.  HotCataplafms  of  Fenugreek,  Lin- 
feed,  or  fome  other  mealy  Subftance  boiled  inMulfum,  now-and- 
then  changed,  have  a  good  Effecft.  Sponges  alfo  wrung  out  of 
hot  Water,  and  apply ’d  at  Intervals,  are  of  Service.  The  Pain 
being  mitigated,  a  Cerate  made  of  Unguentum  Irinum ,  or  Cy- 
prinum ,  is  to  be  put  round  the  Ear  ;  fometimes  what  is  made 
of  Oil  of  Rofes  proves  effedlual.  If  the  Vehemence  of  the 
Inflammation  wholly  deprives  the  Patient  of  Sleep,  half  the 
Quantity  of  bruifed  Poppy -heads  is  to  be  added  to  the  Cata- 
plafm,  and  thefe  are  to  be  boil’d  together  in  Pajfum ,  or  Mul- 
Jiim. 

There  ought  alfo  to  be  dropp’d  into  the  Ear  fome  Medi¬ 
cine,  which  is  always  to  be  warm’d,  and  is  moft  conveniently 
inftill’d  by  a  Strigil :  When  the  Ear  is  fufficiently  full,  fome 
fine  Wool  is  to  be  put  over  it,  to  keep  in  the  Liquor.  So  much 
is  to  be  done  in  general. 

Particular  Medicines  are,  Rofe- water,  the  Juice  of  the 
Roots  of  Reeds,  Ojl  in  which  Earth-worms  have  been  boiled, 
Juice  of  bitter  Almonds,  or  of  Peach-kernels.  Compound 
Remedies  for  mitigating  the  Pain  and  Inflammation,  common¬ 
ly  ufed,  are,  Caftor  and  Opium  bruifed  together,  in  equal 
Quantities,  and  then  mix’d  with  Pailum  $  or  equal  Quantities 
of  Opium,  Saffron,  and  Myrrh,  thus  bruifed  together,  and 
moiften’d  at  Intervals  with  Inftillations,  fometimes  of  Oil  of 
Rofes,  fometimes  of  Paffum,  or  the  bitter  Part  of  the  Egyptian 
Bean,  bruifed  and  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Rofes  ;  to  which  fome 
add  a  little  Myrrh,  or  Opium,  or  Frankincenfe,  withWoman’s 
Milk,  or  the  Juice  of  bitter  Almonds,  with  Oil  of  Rofes. 

Of  Pus,  and  the  ill  Smell  of  the  Ears. 

If  the  Ears  have  Pus  in  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  inftil  Ly- 
ciutn  alone,  or  Unguentum  Irinum ,  or  the  Juice  of  Leeks  with 
Honey,  or  the  Juice  of  Centaury  with  Pajfum ,  or  the  Juice  of 
a  Pomgranate  warm’d  in  its  Shell,  with  the  Addition  of  a  little 
Myrrh.  The  following  alfo  is  a  good  Medicine : 
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Take  of  that  fort  of  Myrrh  call’d  Staff e,  and  Saffron,  each 
one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a  half ;  bitter  Almonds,  twenty- 
five  ;  Honey,  half  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint :  Pound  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and,  when  you  ufe  them,  let  them  be  warm’d°in 
the  Shell  of  a  Pomgranate. 

Thofe  Medicines  alfo  which  are  good  for  an  ulcerated  Mouth, 
are  effectual  for  Ulcers  in  the  Ears  ;  but  if  they  are  old,  and 
abound  with  Sanies,  or  corrupt  Matter,  the  following  Remedy, 
invented  by  Erafiflratus ,  may  very  fitly  be  ufed :  It  confifts 
of 


Pepper,  Saffron,  each  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a  half; 
Myrrh,  Mify  boiled  ( coffum ),  each  two  Drams  five 
Grains ;  burnt  Copper,  two  Drams  five  Grains :  Bruife 
them  in  Wine,  and,  when  they  are  dry,  add  thereto  a 
Pint  and  a  half  of  Paffum,  and  boil  them  all  together.  It 
is  to  be  ufed  with  an  Addition  of  Wine  and  Honey. 

Menopbilus’s  Remedy  is  alfo  very  effectual  in  this  Cafe  :  It 
confifts  of 

Long  Pepper,  one  Dram  two  Grains  and  a  half ;  Caftor, 
two  Drams  five  Grains ;  Myrrh,  Saffron,  Opium,  Syrian 
Nard,  Frankincenfe,  Malicorium,  the  Infide  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Bean,  bitter  Almonds,  the  beft  Honey,  each  four 
Drams  ten  Grains.  While  you  are  bruifing  them,  add 
thereto  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  Vinegar,  till  the  Whole 
becomes  of  the  Confiftence  of  Pajfum. 

If  there  be  much  Pus,  with  an  ill  Smell, 

Take  of  Verdegrife,  Frankincenfe,  each  two  Drams  five 
Grains ;  of  Honey,  one  Sixth  of  a  Pint ;  of  Vinegar,  one 
Third  of  a  Pint :  Boil  them  all  together,  and  ufe  them 
with  an  Addition  of  fweet  Wine.  The  Juice  of  Henbane 
alfo  is,  of  itfelf,  very  effectual  in  this  Cafe. 

A  common  and  approved  Remedy  for  all  Diforders  of  the 
Ears ,  is  the  following,  which  was  compofed  by  Afclepiades : 

Take  of  Cinnamon,  Caflia,  each  one  Dram  two  Grains  and 
a  half ;  the  Flowers  of  the  round  Juncus,  Caftor,  white 
and  long  Pepper,  Amomum,  Myrobalans,  each  two  Scru¬ 
ples  ;  Male  Frankincenfe,  Syrian  Nard,  fat  Myrrh,  Saf¬ 
fron,  Spuma  Nitri,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains :  Bruife 
them  firft  feparately,  then  mix  them,  and  bruife  them 
over  again  in  Vinegar,  and  fo  put  it  by  for  Ufe.  When 
you  have  Occafion  to  ufe  them,  dilute  them  with  Vine¬ 
gar. 

If  the  Ear  run  with  Sanies,  and  there  be  a  Tumor,  ft  will 
not  be  improper  to  fy ringe  the  Ear  with  mix’d  Wine,  and 
afterwards  to  inftil  fome  auftere  Wine  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Rofes, 
to  which  a  little  Spodium  may  be  added  ;  or  inftil  Lycium  with 
Milk,  or  the  Juice  of  the  Herba  Sanguinalis  with  Rofe- water, 
or  the  Juice  of  a  Pomgranate  with  a  little  Myrrh. 

Of  a  Sordid  Ulcer  of  the  Ears. 

If  the  Ulcers  be  fordid  or  foul,  it  is  beft  to  wafh  them  well 
with  Mulfum,  and  then  ufe  fome  or  other  of  the  Remedies 
before  preferibed,  mix’d  with  Honey.  If  Pus  run  the  more, 
the  Head  is  to  be  fhaved,  and  wafh’d  widi  Plenty  of  hot  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  alfo  to  be  gargled  :  The  Patient  muft  walk  till 
he  be  tired,  and  be  fparing  in  his  Diet.  If  a  bloody  Matter 
iffue  from  the  Ulcer,  Lycium  with  Milk  is  to  be  infufed  into 
the  Ear ;  or  Water  boiled  with  Rofes,  and  mix’d  with  the 
Juice  of  the  Herba  Sanguinalis ,  or  Acacia. 

If  Flefh  be  grown  over  the  Ulcers,  and  the  fame  be  of  an 
ill  Smell,  and  Blood  iffues  from  it,  it  muft  be  well  walh’d  with 
warm  Water  ;  after  which  a  Decoftion  of  Frankincenfe,  Ver¬ 
degrife,  Vinegar,  and  Honey,  or  a  Deco&ion  of  Verdegrife  and 
Honey,  is  to  be  infufed  into  the  Ear  ;  or  Squama  >Eris,  beaten 
up  with  Sandarach,  are  to  be  inftill’d  into  the  fame  through  a 
Pipe. 

Of  Worms  in  the  Ears. 

Worms  bred  in  the  Ears,  if  they  lie  near  enough,  are  to 
be  drawn  out  with  an  Ear-probe  j  if  they  are  too  remote,  you 
are  to  deftroy  them  with  Medicines,  and  be  careful  to  prevent 
their  future  Breeding.  White  Hellebore,  bruifed  in  Vinegar,  is 
effectual  to  both  thefe  Purpofes.  The  Bar  alio  is  to  be  rrnfed 
with  a  Deco&ion  of  Horehound  in  Wine,  which  will  caufe  the 
dead  Worms  to  Hide  towards  the  exterior  Parts  ol  the  Ears 
when  they  may  very  cafily  be  taken  out. 

For  ^Obstruction  in  the  Auditory  Passage. 

If  the  Auditory  Paffage  be  fluffed,  and  a  thick  Sanies  Jies 
within  the  Cavity,  fome  of  the  beft  Honey  is  to  be  put  into  the 

Ear  t  If  this  has  but  little  Effect,  you  muft  add  to  halt  a  Qua: 
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ter  of  a  Pint  of  Honey,  two  Drams  five  Grains  of  Verdegrife, 
and  boil  them  together  for  Ufe.  Iris,  with  Honey,  is  effectual 
for  the  fame  Purpofe,  or  two  Scruples  of  Honey  and  Rofe- 
water  :  Or, 

Take  of  Galbanum,  two  Drams  five  Grains ;  Myrrh,  Ho¬ 
ney,  and  Bull’s  Gall,  each  two  Drams  five  Grains  ;  Wine 
enough  to  dilute  the  Myrrh. 

Por  Thickness  of  Hearing. 

If  a  Thickncfs  of  Hearing  come  upon  a  Perfon,  which  com¬ 
monly  happens  after  an  inveterate  Head-ach,  the  Ear  is,  firft 
of  all,  to  be  examin’d  ;  for  either  a  Cruft,  fuch  as  grows  over 
Ulcers,  or  a  Collection  of  Sordes,  will  appear  in  View.  If 
there  be  a  Cruft,  fome  hot  Oil,  or  Honey  and  Verdegrife,  or 
Juice  of  Leeks,  or  Mulfum  with  a  little  Nitre,  muft  be  pour’d 
into  the  Ear :  When  the  Cruft  is  loofeo’d,  the  Ear  is  to  be 
rinfed  with  warm  Water,  which  may  render  the  mollify’d  and 
feparated  Matter  more  eafy  to  be  extracted  by  the  Ear-probe. 
If  there  be  Sordes,  and  thofe  of  a  foft  Kind,  they  are  to  be 
extracted  with  the  fame  Probe  ;  if  they  are  hard,  Vinegar  with 
a  little  Nitre  is  to  be  injeCted,  and  the  mollify’d  Matter  is  to 
be  extracted,  and  the  Ear  cleanfed  as  before.  If  there  remains 
a  Heavinefs  of  the  Head,  it  is  to  be  fhaved,  and  rubb’d  gently, 
but  for  a  long  time,  and  anointed  with  Oil  of  Iris,  or  of  Bay, 
a  little  Vinegar  being  mix’d  with  either  of  thefe  Oils.  Then 
the  Patient  is  .to  walk  for  a  long  while  together ;  and,  after 
UnCtion,  the  Head  is  to  be  gently  fomented  with  warm  Water. 
The  Food  muft  be  very  low,  and  Aliments  of  a  middle  Nature 
only  are  to  be  taken,  and  Drink  much  diluted  :  Gargarifms  are 
fometimes  to  be  ufed.  InjeCtions  alfo  are  to  be  made  into  the 
Ear ,  of  Caftor  with  Vinegar,  and  Oil  of  Bay,  and  the  Juice 
of  the  Rinds  of  Radifhes,  or  of  wild  Cucumbers,  adding  that 
of  Rofe-leaves  bruifed.  The  Juice  of  unripe  Grapes,  inftill’d 
with  Oil  of  Rofes,  is  good  alfo  againft  Deafnefs. 

Of  a  Noise  in  the  Ears. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Diforder,  when  the  Ears  found 
within  themfelves  ;  whence  alfo  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  are 
difabled  from  receiving  external  Sounds.  The  Diforder  is 
flighteft,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  Cold  ;  worfe,  when  it  is  caufed 
by  a  Difeafe,  or  an  inveterate  Head-ach  ;  but  worft  of  all,  when 
it  takes  its  Rife  from  the  Approach  of  fome  great  Difeafe,  and 
efpecially  the  Epilepfy. 

If  the  Diftemper  proceeds  from  a  Cold,  the  Ear  muft  be 
cleanfed  ;  and  the  Patient  muft  hold  his  Breath,  till  fome  Hu¬ 
mour  froth  out  of  his  Ears.  If  a  Difeafe,  or  Head-ach,  be  the 
Caufe,  the  fame  Directions,  as  to  Exercife,  FriCtion,  Perfu- 
fion,  and  Gargarization,  are  to  be  obferved  as  in  the  preceding 
Diforders ;  and  the  Patient  muft  keep  to  an  extenuating  Diet. 
The  Juice  of  Radifh,  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  or  with  the  Juice  of 
wild  Cucumber-roots,  or  Caftor  in  Vinegar  and  Oil  of  Bay, 
are  to  be  injeCted  into  the  Ear.  White  Hellebore,  bruifed  in 
Vinegar,  and  afterwards  infufed  in  boil’d  Honey,  and  made 
into  a  Collyrium,  is  to  be  put  into  the  Ears.  If  the  Diforder 
be  owing  to  none  of  thefe  Caufes,  but  terrifies  the  Patient  with 
an  Expectation  of  fomething  worfe,  Caftor  with  Vinegar,  or 
with  Oil  of  Iris  or  Bay,  is  to  be  put  into  the  Ear ;  or  Caftor, 
mix’d  with  Oil  of  Bay,  and  Juice  of  bitter  Almonds  j  or  Myrrh 
and  Nitre,  with  Vinegar  and  Oil  of  Rofes.  But  in  this  Cafe 
alfo  there  is  more  to  be  expeCted  from  a  Regimen  of  Diet,  in 
which  the  fame  Advice  is  to  be  follow’d,  only  with  greater 
StriCtnefs,  as  was  given  before  ;  with  this  Addition,  that  as 
long  as  the  Ringing  in  the  Ears  continues,  the  Patient  muft 
wholly  abftain  from  Wine. 

If  the  Noife  be  attended  with  an  Inflammation,  the  Ear 
muft  be  abundantly  mollify’d  with  Oil  of  Bays,  or  Oil  of  bit¬ 
ter  Almonds,  with  which  fome  mix  Caftor,  or  Myrrh. 

How  to  extra  ft  Things  fallen  into  the  Ears. 

Things  fometimes  happen  to  fall  into  the  Ear ,  fuch  as  little 
Pebbles,  or  Animals.  If  a  Elea  be  got  into  it,  a  little  Wool  is 
to  be  fluffed  into  the  Cavity,  into  which  the  Animal  may  get, 
and  fo  be  taken  out.  If  the  Flea  does  not  follow,  or  it  be 
another  Animal,  take  a  Probe  wrapt  in  Wool,  and,  dipping  it 
in  fome  very  glutinous  Refin,  particularly  of  Turpentine,  in¬ 
troduce  it  into  the  Ear,  and  turn  it  about  j  by  which  means  you 
will  certainly  take  hold  of  the  Creature,  and  fo  pull  it  out.  If 
there  be  any  thing  dead,  it  muft  be  extracted  with  the  Ear- probe, 
or  a  blunt  Hook,  a  little  bent.  If  thefe  fail,  it  may  be  drawn 
out  with  Refin,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other.  Sternutato¬ 
ries  alfo  are  a  convenient  means  to  force  it  out,  01  an  Ear~ 
clyfter  ( Oriculario  Clyftere),  the  Water  being  forcibly  impell’d 
into  the  Ear. 

A  Board  alfo  is  fometimes  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be 
fupported  at  each  Extremity,  and  the  Patient  is  bound  upon  this 
Board,  with  the  affeCted  Ear  towards  it,  fo  as  the  E ar  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  Board  j  then  that  Extremity  of  the  Board, 
next  the  Patient’s  Feet,  is  to  be  ftruck  with  a  Hammer,  and 


what  was  in  the  Ear  falls  out  by  the  Concuflion.  CelfttSj. 
Lib.  6.  Cap.~j. 

Disorders  of  the  External  Ear. 

Sometimes  there  happens  a  FraCture  of  the  Cartilage  of  the 
Ear,  in  which  Cafe,  before  Pus  is  found,  a  conglutinating 
Medicine  is  to  be  apply’d  ;  for  it  often  prevents  a  Suppuration^ 
and  confirms  the  Ear.  Now  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  Subject  as  well  as  theNofe,  that  the 
Cartilage  itfelf  is  not  conglutinated,  but  the  Flefh  about  it  in- 
creafes,  and  the  Place  is  confolidated  ;  therefore  if  the  Skin  be 
broken,  with  the  Cartilage,  it  is  fow’d  up  on  both  Sides  j  but 
I  now  fpeak  of  a  FraCIure  where  the  Skin  remains  entire.  In 
this  Cafe,  if  Pus  be  already  generated,  the  Skin  muft  be  open’d 
in  another  Part,  and  the  Cartilage  againft  it  be  cutout,  making 
a  Wound  in  Form  of  a  Crefcent  ( Lunata  Plaga )  ;  after  which 
fome  gentle  Styptic  muft  be  apply’d  to  ftop  the  Blood,  fuch  as 
Lycium  dipt  in  Water.  This  done,  let  a  Linen  Cloth  with  a 
Plaifter  be  laid  on  the  Place,  avoiding  all  fat  Things  ;  and  behind 
the  Ear  let  fine  Wool  be  apply’d,  iufficient  to  fill  the  Vacuity 
between  that  and  the  Head.  After  this,  the  Wound  is  to  be 
gently  bound  up,  and  on  the  third  Day  fomented  with  a  Va¬ 
pour-bath.  Abilinence  is  as  neceifary,  in  the  Beginning,  in  this 
as  well  as  other  Cafes,  till  the  Inflammation  ceafes.  Celfus , 
Lib.  8.  Cap.  6. 

For  a  Contusion  of  the  Ears. 

Hippocrates  advifes  to  let  it  alone  ;  but,  fince  we  are  often 
compell’d  by  the  Patients  themfelves  to  do  fomething. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Frankincenfe,  Acacia,  of  each  an 
equal  Quantity  ;  and,  mixing  them  With  Vinegar,  or  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  anoint  the  Part.  Or, 

Take  the  Infide  of  a  hot  Loaf,  and  bruife  it  in  a  Mortar 
with  Honey,  and  fo  apply  it.  Or, 

Take  of  Bitumen,  Frankincenfe,  Aloes,  the  Flefh  of  Houfe- 
fnails,  African  Bulbi,  of  each  an  equal  Quantity  j  bruife 
them  in  Vinegar,  and  fo  ufe  them. 

If  an  Inflammation  arife,  apply  a  Cataplafm  of  Sefamum* 
or  Alica,  boil’d  in  Vinegar.  Let  the  Cataplafms  be  but  thin, 
and  not  bound  on,  or  but  very  flightly  ;  and  put  Wool,  moi- 
ften’d  with  Oil,  into  the  Hollow  of  the  Ear.  P .  JEginet. 
Lib.  3.  Cap.  23. 

Wounds  of  the  External  Ear. 

Wounds  of  the  external  Ear  are  either  to  be  united  and 
confolidated  by  means  of  agglutinating  Plaifters  ;  or,  in  Cafes 
where  the  Cartilage  is  quite  cut  afunder,  by  the  Affiftance  of 
proper  Suture,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  drefs  the  Part 
affedted  with  Lint,  foak’d  in  fome  vulnerary  Balfam,  and  to 
fecure  the  Drefling  by  proper  Bolfters  and  Bandage.  In  Wounds 
of  the  Ear,  happening  near  the  Meatus  Auditorius,  we  are  to 
take  particular  Care,  that  no  Blood,  or  other  Matter,  be  al¬ 
low’d  to  enter  it,  fince,  by  that  means,  the  Membrane  of  the 
Tympanutn  could  not  fail  to  be  injured.  In  order,  then,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  Inconvenience,  we  ought  always,  on  Occafions  of 
this  Nature,  carefully  to  guard  the  internal  Ear  by  means  of 
Lint,  or  Cotton,  put  into  it;  Heifer.  Infiitxt.  Chirurg. 

Of  an  Imperforation  of  the  Auditory  Passage. 

This  Defedl  is  from  the  Birth,  the  Paffage  of  Hearing  being 
flopp’d  by  a  Membrane,  which  fometimes  appears  on  the  Super¬ 
ficies,  fometimes  is  deeply  feated.  It  may  alfo  happen  after  the 
Birth,  from  a  preceding  Ulceration  of  the  Parts  about  the  Paf¬ 
fage,  by  which  means  Flefh  grows  over  it,  and  flops  it  up. 

If  the  obftrudting  Membrane  be  deeply  fituated,  the  Under¬ 
taking  is  difficult ;  we  ought,  however,  to  attempt  the  Cutting 
it  by  fome  fmall  Inftrument :  If  it  lie  on  the  Superficies,  we 
are  to  cut  it  with  a  fharp  Knife,  and,  if  it  be  neceffary,  take 
it  quite  off.  If  Flefli  be  grown  over  the  Paffage,  it  muft  alfo 
be  taken  off  with  the  Knife  that  is  made  for  cutting  out  a  Pte¬ 
rygium  or  Polypus  :  Afterwards  we  take  a  Linen  Tent,'  of  a 
Size  adapted  to  the  Paffage,  and,  moiftening  it  with  Water, 
roll  it  in  Chalcitis  powder’d,  or  fome  other  Powder  of  that 
Kind,  and  thruft  it  into  the  Cavity,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Growth  of  new  Flefh.  If  there  be  an  Inflammation,  we  im¬ 
mediately  withdraw  it ;  if  Blood  iflue  from  the  Paffage,  we 
apply  a  Sponge  dipp’d  in  cold  Water,  and  ufe  other  proper 
Means.  P.  /Eginet.  Lib.  6;  Cap.  23. 

Some  Children  have  the  Misfortune  to  be  brought  into  the 
World  with  the  Auditory  Pafiage  clofed  up,  and  obftrudled  by 
means  of  a  certain  preternatural  Coat,  which  is  fometime9 
thicker,  and  fometimes  thinner  j  fometifnes  difcoVer’d  as  foon 
as  they  are  born,  and  at  other  times  not  to  be  perceived,  till, 
the  Children  growing  up,  a  Privation  of  Speech  too  palpably 
betrays  it ;  for  Deafnefs,  and  an  Incapacity  of  uttering  articu¬ 
late  Sounds,  are  generally  infeparable  Attendants  upon  each 
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other.  For  thisReafon,  when  we  find,  that  a  Child  does  not 
begin  to  fpeak  at  the  Age  in  which  other  Children  ufually  do, 
we  are  to  take  a  very  minute  and  careful  Survey  of  his  Tongue 
and  Ears  ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  lome  fault  lies 
latent  in  the  inner  Ear,  by  means  of  which  the  natural  Capa¬ 
city  of  Hearing  is  prevented  and  deftroy’d  ;  and  this  Defe#  is 
removed  with  more  or  lefs  Difficulty,  in  proportion  as  it^  is 
feated  deep  and  remote  in  the  Ear ,  or  near  its  Entrance:  For 
when  the  very  Entrance  of  the  Paflage  is  clofed  up  by  means  of 
a  certain  Coat,  the  Cure  is  foon  brought  about ;  but  when  this 
Coat  lies  deeper,  the  Cure  is  lefs  certain,  and  more  difficult ; 
becaufe  in  the  laft-mention’d  Cafe,  in  our  Attempts  to  cut  or 
remove  the  preternatural  Coat,  the  Membrane  of  the  Tympa¬ 
num,  which  lies  immediately  behind  it,  is  generally  wounded 
along  with  it.  In  Cafes  where  a  preternatural  Membrane  clofes 
up  the  very  Entrance  of  the  Paflage,  ’tis  proper  to  make  a  cru¬ 
cial  Incifion  into  it,  and  prevent  its  Reunion,  by  means  of  a 
Tent  kept  in  it  as  long  as  the  Circumftances  of  the  Cafe  feem 
to  require.  By  this  Method  the  deaf  Patient,  if  free  from 
every  other  DefeCt,  will,  in  all  Probability,  receive  his  Senfe 
Of  Hearing,  together  with  its  natural  Confequence,  a  Capacity 
of  SpeechT  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  fuperfluous  and  preter¬ 
natural  Membrane  fhould  happen  to  lie  fo  deep,  as  to  be  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  Membrane  of  the  Tympanum ,  the  Cure,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  is  generally  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  becaufe, 
in  this  Cafe,  little,  or  rather  no  Relief  at  all,  is  to  be  expeCted 
without  an  Operation,  it  feems  far  more  advifeable,  on  fome 
Occafions,  to  attempt  a  Cure,  tho’  it  fhould  prove  unfucceff- 
ful,  than  to  fuffer  the  Patient  to  remain  without  any  Affiftance, 
and  abandon  him  to  Defpair.  And  when  the  Operation  is  un¬ 
dertaken,  this  fuperfluous  and  preternatural  Coat  is  to  be  cut, 
either  longitudinally  or  tranfverfly,  as  the  Circumftances  of  the 
Cafe  require  j  but  the  Operator  ought  to  have  an  exaCt  and 
fteady  Hand,  left  with  the  Point  of  his  Incifion- knife  he  fhould 
wound,  or  even  quite  pierce  through,  the  Membrane  of  the 
Tympanum ,  which,  in  the  Ears  of  Children,  does  not  lie  very 
deep. 

Of  Extraneous  Substances  in  the  Auditory  Pas¬ 
sage. 

Not  only  fmall  Pebbles,  but  Glafs,  Beans,  and  Carob-ftones, 
may  fall  into  the  Ears.  As  for  Glafs  and  Pebbles,  they  remain 
in  their  proper  Bignefs  ;  but  Beans,  and  Carob-ftones,  and 
other  things  of  that  Nature,  by  imbibing  the  natural  Humidity 
of  the  Body,  fwell,  and  occaflon  very  great  Pain. 

Your  only  way  then  is,  to  take  them  out,  either  with  the 
Ear-probe  Hook,  or  Forceps,  or  to  get  them  out' by  violent 
Concuffion,  placing  the  Ear  upon  a  fort  of  Circle.  I  have 
often  extracted  fuch  things,  as  well  as  Water  fallen  into  the 
Ears,  by  SuCtion  with  a  Reed,  putting  Wax  about  the  End  of 
the  Reed  next  the  Ear,  in  order  to  exclude  the  Air.  For  Peb¬ 
bles,  and  fuch  Matters,  I  got  them  out  by  putting  fome  Wool 
about  a  Probe  ;  and  after  fmearing  it  with  Refin  of  Turpentine, 
or  fome  other  glutinous  Subftance,  gently  introducing  it  into 
the  Chanel  of  the  Ear.  If  this  Way  does  not  fucceed,  give  a 
Sternutatory,  and  ftop  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils  5  but  if  this  alfo 
be  ineffectual,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  Surgery,  before  an  In¬ 
flammation  or  Convulfions  come  on,  or  the  Cafe  be  dangerous. 

Placing  therefore  the  Patient  upon  the  oppofite  Ear,  we 
make  a  fmall  lunar  SeCtion  at  the  Bafls  of  the  Ear,  behind  the 
Part  called  the  Lobe,  and  with  the  Hollow  of  the  Probe  take 
out  the  offenftve  Matter  ;  we  then  fow  up  the  Wound,  and 
perfect  the  Cure  with  Vulneraries.  P.  /Eginet .  Lib.  6. 
Cap.  24. 

hi  what  Manner  preternatural  Subjlances  lodged  in  the  Ears, 

and  Things  that  have  cafually  fallen  into  them ,  are  to  be 

extraffied. 

The  Wax  of  the  Ear,  which  was  originally  defigned  for 
excellent  Purpofes,  is  fometimes  preternaturally  indurated  ;  and 
fometimes  extraneous  Subftances,  fuch  as  a  Pea,  a  Bean,  a 
fmall  Stone,  a  Cherry-ftone,  an  Animal  of  a  fmall  Size,  or 
other  Things  of  a  like  Nature,  fall  accidentally  into  the  Audi¬ 
tory  Paflage.  Now  two  very  important  Reafons  concur  to 
render  a  cautious  and  expeditious  Extradiion  of  fuch  Subftances 
highly  proper  and  neceflary  :  The  one  is,  that  the  Patient  may 
be  fpeedily  freed  from  thofe  Pains,  which,  in  Cafes  of  this  Na¬ 
ture,  are  fometimes  very  violent :  The  other  is,  that  he  may 
not  be  deprived  of  his  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

Which  of  the  above-mention’d  Subftances  is  lodged  in  the 
Ear,  may  be  learn’d  not  only  from  the  Relation  of  the  Patient 
bimfelf,  but  alfo  by  an  InfpeCtion  of  the  Ear,  or  by  introducing 
proper  Inftruments,  or  Probes,  for  that  Purpofe.  In  Cafes 
where  the  Wax,  being  preternaturally  indurated  and  dry’d, 
either  renders  the  Hearing  dull,  -or  deftroys  it  altogether,  the 
moft  proper  and  efficacious  Method  which  can  be  taken,  is  to 
drop  a  little  of  the  Oil  of  Olives,  or  Almonds,  or  even  a  little 
warm  Milk,  into  the  affeCted  Ear  ;  ordering  the  Patient  at  the 
fame  time  to  recline  his  Head  the  oppofite  Way.  A  few  Mi¬ 


nutes  after  this,  we  muft  introduce  a  proper  Ear-probe,  and 
with  it  draw  out  the  offending  Matter  by  little  and  little.  And 
if  it  fhould  happen,  that  the  Wax  is  harder  than  to  admit  of 
being  foften’d,  and  extracted  by  taking  thefe  Meafures  once, 
they  are  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  manner  again  and  again, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  obftruCting  Matter  is  entirely  remov’d. 
But  if  a  fmall  Stone,  or  Cherry-ftone,  is  lodged  in  the  Ear , 
the  Paflage  ought  carefully  to  be  lubricated,  by  dropping  a  little 
tepid  Milk  or  Oil  into  it ;  after  which  a  proper  Ear-probe,  or 
fuch  a  Forceps  as  is  reprefented  by  Letter  E  in  Tab.  22.  is  tq  be 
introduced,  and  the  offending  Subftance  extracted  with  the 
utmoft  Caution  and  Delicacy.  If  a  Pea,  a  Bean,  or  any  other 
Subftance  of  a  like  Nature,  fhould  happen  to  be  lodged  in  the 
Ear,  and  become  turgid,  by  means  of  the  Humours  and  Moi- 
fture  which  furround  it,  our  moft  expeditious  Method  of  Relief, 
if  it  can  neither  be  extracted  by  the  Probe  nor  Forceps,  is  to 
introduce  a  very  fmall  Knife,  with  which  we  muft  divide  the 
tumefied  Body  with  all  poffible  Caution,  and  then  extra#  the 
feveral  Parts  of  it  one  after  another. 

Sometimes  very  fmall  Animals,  or  InfeCts,  are  alfo  lodged  in 
the  Ear,  and  excite  a  very  troublefome  Titillation  or  Itching, 
and  fometimes  very  acute  Pains,  by  their  Efforts  to  difentangle 
themfelves  from  the  Wax  in  which  they  ftick.  In  this  Cafe,  if 
the  Animal  or  InfeCt  can  be  difcovered  by  the  Eye,  it  is  to  be 
forthwith  extracted  by  the  Probe  or  Forceps.  But  if  it  cannot 
poffibly  be  feen,  the  moft  fafe  and  commodious  Method  we  can 
take  is,  to  drop  fome  Oil  of  Almonds  or  Olives,  or  even  fome 
tepid  Spirit  of  Wine,  into  the  Patient’s  Ear  ;  and  to  order  him 
to  recline  his  Head  to  the  oppofite  Side,  that  the  Liquor  may  be 
retained,  till  we  think  the  Animal  or  InfeCt  is  killed  ;  for  by 
the  above-mentioned  Subftances  all  Animalcules  or  InfeCts  what¬ 
ever  are  very  fpeedily  deftroy’d.  Then  the  Liquor  dropt  into 
the  Ear  is  to  be  difeharged,  and  the  Paflage  to  be  carefully 
cleanfed,  by  'means  of  a  Probe  armed  with  Lint  or  Cotton. 
Some  Phyficians  in  this  Cafe  order  bitter  Liquors,  fuch  as  the 
DecoCtion  of  Wormwood,  or  of  Colocynthis,  to  be  dropp’d 
into  the  Ear,  becaufe  thefe  Subftances  alfo  generally  kill  Ani¬ 
malcules  or  InfeCts.  But  in  my  Opinion  Oils,  and  Spirit  of 
Wine,  are,  on  thefe  Occafions,  preferable  to  any  other  Li¬ 
quors  whatever,  fince  fome  Species  of  Animalcules  are  fo  far 
from  being  kill’d  by  bitter  Subftances,  that  they  rather  delight 
in  them,  whereas  no  Species  of  InfeCt  can  be  found,  to  which 
Oils,  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  do  not  prove  mortal. 


Of  Tubercles  form'd  in  the  Meatus  Auditorium. 

’Tis  no  uncommon  Thing  for  Tubercles,  or  certain  Ex- 
crefcences  of  Flefh,  to  arife  in  the  auditory  Paflage,  which  not 
onlyprove  very  uneafy  to  the  Patient,  but  alfo  do  a  confiderable 
Injury  to  the  Senfe  of  Hearing.  If  this  Diforder  is  recent,  the 
Tubercles,  or  fuperfluous  Flefh,  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be 
deftroy’d  by  the  Ufe  of  corroding  Medicines :  But  we  muft,  in 
this  Cafe,  take  care,  that  the  deeper  and  more  internal  Part  of  the 
Paflage  be  fufficiently  guarded,  and  clos’d  up  withLint  orCotton  ; 
left,  in  Confequence  of  aNegleCt  of  this  kind,  any  Part  of  the 
corroding  Application  fhould  reach  the  Membrane  of  the  Tym¬ 
panum,  and  prove  injurious  to  it :  For  which  Reafon  it  feems 
generally  moft  advifeable  to  ufe  a  Knife,  or  the  Sciflars,  for  ex¬ 
tirpating  Tubercles  of  this  kind,  efpecially  when  they  do  not  lie 
deep  and  remote  in  the  Paflage.  But  when  a  Protuberance  of 
this  Nature  lies  more  conceal’d,  and  at  a  greater  Diftance  from 
the  external  Orifice  of  the  Paflage,  we  muft  ufe  fmall  Hooks, 
and  a  proper  Forceps,  for  drawing  it  towards  us,  and  then  extir¬ 
pate  it  as  effectually  and  fafely  as  we  poffibly  can ;  after  which, 
’tis  proper  to  apply  the  Lapis  Infernalis,  again  and  again,  to  the 
remaining  Roots  of  the  Tubercle,  ’till  we  have,  by  little  and 
little,  fo  thoroughly  extirpated  them,  as  to  leave  but  fmall  Pro¬ 
bability  of  the  Tubercle’s  rifing  afrefh.  If  corrofive  Medicines 
do  not  anfwer  the  Intention,  and  if  the  Tubercle  does  not  lie 
too  deep  and  remote,  a  proper  aCtual  Cautery  may  fometimes  be 
us’d  with  Succefs.  And,  laftly,  that  Ligatures  may  be  properly 
and  commodioufly  us’d  in  the  Extirpation  and  Cure  of  1  ubercles 
of  this  kind,  is  abundantly  plain,  from  the  Cafes  deferib  d  and 
illuftrated  with  Figures  in  Hildanus ,  Cent.  3.  ObJ.  I.  and  in 
the  Chirurgia  of  Purmannus ,  p.  280. 

For  the  Method  of  burning  the  Ear,  in  order  to  cure  the 
Tooth-ach,  fee  Odontalgia, 


Of  Acoustic  Injlruments,  fuch  as  are  intended,  to  ajfjl  the 

Hearing. 

As  the  Sight  is  affifted  by  Spectacles,  or  other  Glaffes  con¬ 
triv’d  for  that  Purpofe,  fo  the  Hearing  is  fometimes  enliven  , 
and  render’d  quick,  by  means  of  proper  Inftruments,  whic  wt 
call  Acoujlics.  Tho’  thefe  are  of  very  various  Figures,  and  tor 
the  molt  part  bear  fome  Refemblance  to  a  Trumpet ;  yeti  ave 
generally  found,  that  thofe  were  moft  commodious,  and  be  an 
fwer’d  the  End,  which  were  like  a  kind  of  1  ipe,  a  little  en 
ed,  narrow  at  the  Beginning,  but  diverging  and  growing  wi  e, 
like  a  Trumpet,  at  the  other  Extremity,  fuch  as  that  repre¬ 
fented  in  Tab.  40.  Fig.  2.  Thofe  alfo  defer. bd  by 
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Deckhers,  and  reprefented  in  Tab.  40.  by  Fig.  3.  and  4.  are 
highly  recommended.  The  two  full  of  thefe  Inftruments,  re- 
prelented  by  Fig.  2.  and  3.  are  us’d,  by  introducing  the  (lender 
Part,  A,  into  the  Ear,  and  holding  them  in  that  Pofition  by 
the  Handles,  B.  The  third  of  thefe  Inftruments,  exhibited 
in  Tab.  40.  Fig.  4.  being  very  fmajl,  and  wreath’d  up  in  form 
of  a  fpiral  Shell,  is,  by  Deckkers,  in  Exercitat.  PraElicis,  re¬ 
commended  as  the  moft  commodious  of  all  others ;  becaufe,  in 
confequence  of  its  Smallnefs,  it  may  be  fo  conceal’d  under  one’s 
Hair,  or  a  Wig,  as  fcarce  to  be  obferVable  ;  whilft  the  (lender 
Part,  reprefented  by  A,  is  introduc’d  into  the  Ear ,  and  the 
Chorus  reprefented  by  B  B  carried  round  the  Ear,  in  order 
to  fecure  it.  But,  after  the  mod  accurate  Obfervation,  I 
have  found,  from  Experience,  that  the  two  lad- mention’d  of 
theie  Inftruments  are  not  fo  contriv’d,  as  to  anfwer  the 
Intention  io  well  as  the  fird  of  thefe  Indruments,  reprefented 
by  Fig.  2.  which,  befides  the  Advantage  of  its  Simplicity,  I 
have  always  found  to  be  more  ufeful,  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature, 
than  the  other  two.  Some  Years  ago  there  was  a  public  Re¬ 
port,  that  one  Truchet,  a  French  Monk  and  Mathematician, 
who,  for  the  dngular  Excellence  of  his  Genius,  was  created 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris ,  had,  in  that  City, 
contriv’d  a  certain  acoudic  Indrument,  which  was  not  only  fo 
(mall  as  that  it  might  be  conceal’d  within  the  Ear,  without 
proje&ing  in  the  lead,  but.alfo  fo  exquidtely  adapted  to  the  Inr 
tention,  as  to  prove  furprifingly  beneficial  to  the  Hearing.  But 
what  fort  of  Indrument  this  may  be,  or  whether  its  Ufe  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  uncommon  Advantages,  are  Circumdances  of 
which  I  have  not  yet  got  fufficient  Information  ;  tho’  I  have 
not  only  diligently  inquir’d  after  thefe  Particulars,  of  fome  Ger¬ 
man  Phyficians  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  redded  for  fome 
time  at  Paris ,  but  alfo  endeavour’d  to  get  Satisfadion  in  this 
Point,  by  writing  Letters  to  fome  Surgeons  and  Phyficians  of 
Paris.  It  were,  however,  to  be  wilh’d,  that  Men  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  Turn  were  more  folicitous  and  indudrious  in  contriving 
an  Indrument  of  this  kind,  fince  it  could  not  fail  to  be  of  fin- 
gular  Ufe  and  Advantage  to  Numbers  of  their  Fellow-creatures. 
Some  Years  ago  Reujner,  a  Phydcian  of  Silejia ,  in  Ephem.  Nat. 
Cur.  Cent.  5.  Obf.  6.  recommended  the  Ufe  of  a  certain  Pipe, 
made  of  gilded  Silver,  and  about  a  Span  in  Length,  in  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Hearing,  as  alfo  in  Pains  and  ringing  Noifes  of  the 
Ears.  He  order’d  this  Pipe  to  be  introduc’d  into  the  adedted 
Ear ,  twice  or  thrice  every  Day  ;  and  arterted,  that,  by  Sudtion, 
the  pernicious  Air,  which,  he  fuppos’d,  prov’d  injurious  to  the 
Ear ,  and  excited  the  above-men tion’d  Diforders,  might  be  ex- 
haufted.  But  as  ’tis  very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  this 
pernicious  Air  is  the  Caufe  of  thefe  Diforders  of  the  Ears,  fo 
,  neither  have  I  been  able  to  difeover,  why  this  Pipe  (hould  be 
made  of  Silver,  rather  than  any  other  Metal,  why  it  (hould  be 
gilt,  or  what  its  particular  Form  or  Size  (hould  be,  fince  he 
has  not  deferib’d  it.  In  the  mean  time,  ’till  better  and  more 
commodious  Indruments  for  affifting  the  Hearing  are  found 
out,  I  mud,  from  my  own  Experience,  recommend  that  fimple 
Indrument,  almod  of  the  Shape  of  a  Horn,  made  either  of 
Brafs  or  Silver,  and  reprefented  by  Fig.  2.  as  the  mod  ufeful 
and  efficacious  in  Diforders  of  this  kind. 

The  Method  of  boring  the  Lobes  of  the  Ears. 

The  Method  of  boring  the  Lobes  of  the  Ears  is  thus  :  Fird 
of  all,  the  Place  to  be  pierced,  which  ought  to  be  the  Middle 
of  the  Lobe,  is  to  be  mark’d  with  Ink.  Then,  taking  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Lobe  in  one  Hand,  and  a  common  Steel  Needle, 
of  a  pretty  large  Size,  in  the  other,  you  are  to  perforate  the 
Middle  of  the  Lobe,  in  the  very  Part  mark’d.  Then  you  are 
to  pafs  thro’  the  Perforation  a  Thread,  or  round  Piece  of  Lead, 
fuch  as  that  reprefented  Tab.  40.  Fig.  7.  This  mud  be  bended 
into  the  Form  of  a  Ring,  which,  for  fome  fucceeding  Days, 
mud  be  anointed  twice  or  thrice  a  Day  with  Oil  of  Eggs,  or 
St.  John’s-wort,  and  now-and-then  gently  mov’d  backwards 
and  forwards,  ’till  the  Lips  of  the  Perforation  are  indurated, 
and  healed.  But,  in  performing  this  Operation,  ’tis  advife- 
able  to  perforate  a  little  higher  than  the  Middle  or  inferior  Parts 
of  the  Lobe  ;  led,  by  the  Leaden  Ear-rings,  or  Filaments, 
its  Extremity  (hould  be  dilacerated.  But,  for  performing  this 
Operation  with  the  greater  Accuracy  and  Expedition,  fome  of 
the  later  Phyficians  have  invented  an  Indrument  for  this  very 
Purpofe,  which  is  reprefented  Tab.  40.  Fig.  5.  Between  the 
two  Plates  of  this  Machine,  the  Ear  is  plac’d,  in  fuch  a  Pofi¬ 
tion,  that  the  Hole,  B,  (hall  exhibit  to  the  View  the  Part  of 
the  Ear  mark’d  for  Perforation.  Then  the  Ring,  A,  is  to  be 
drawn  fo  far  up,  as  to  fix  and  fecure  the  Lobe  diffidently. 
Then,  by  means  of  a  Steel,  a  Golden,  or  a  Silver  Needle, 
either  of  the  common  Form,  or,  which  is  better,  by  one  hol¬ 
low  atone  of  its  Extremities,  fuch  as  that  reprefented  in  Fig.  6. 
A  B,  the  Lobe  itfelf  is  fo  perforated,  that  the  leaden  Filament, 
reprefented  by  Fig.  7,  which  is  infeFted  within  the  hollow 
Part  of  the  Needle,  may  be  left  in  the  Perforation  by  way 
of  Ear-ring;  which,  as  I  have  already  faid,  mud  be  gently 
mov  d  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  Lips  of  the  Per¬ 
foration  are  heal’d.  But,  indead  of  this  Needle,  I  think  we 
Vol.  I, 
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ihay  dill  more  commodioufly  ufe  that  reprefented  by  Fig.  g, 
which,  at  its  obtufe  Extremity,  is  divided  like  a  Larding-pin 
that  it  may  the  better  retain  and  tranfmit  the  Leaden  Filament* 
which  is  to  be  introduc’d  into  the  Divifion,  after  half  of  the 
Needle  is  parted  thro’  the  Lobe.  But  tho’  Perforation  of  the 
Lars  is  generally  perform’d,  rather  with  a  View  to  gratify  the 
hair  Sex  with  the  additional  Ornaments  of  Ear-rings,  than  fof 
!Pedicinal  PurP°fes ;  yet,  if  we  may  believe  Rivcriusy  Obf 
I00>  and  fome  other  Phyficians,  it  is  fo  noble  and 
ertectual  a  Remedy  againrt  fome  Diforders,  that  none  can  poffibly 
exceed  it :  For,  fays  Riverius,  if  a  triangular  red-hot  Needle  is 
parted  thro’  the  Lobe  of  the  Ear;  and  if,  as  in  a  Seton,  a 
Lord  of  Linen  or  Silk  is  introduc’d  into  the  Perforation,  in 
order  to  keep  it  open,  by  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
tis  fcarce  credible  what  a  large  Quantity  of  noxious  Humours 
j  all  be  deriv’d  to  the  Part,  and  difeharg’d,  or  how  fuccefsfully 
the  mod  terrible  Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  the  Teeth,  and  even 
the  Bread  itfelf,  may  be  cur’d,  and  the  Danger  of  a  Confump- 
tion  carry’d  off  by  this  means.  So  that  ’tis  no  wonder  if  fome 
of  our  modern  Phyficians,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  employ’d  in 
curing  Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  have  begun  by  degrees  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Perforation  of  the  Ears  into  Pradice.  M.  A.  Seve * 
rmys  [ Lib.de  Efpc.  Medic.']  alfo  adepts,  with  Paracelfus,  that 
this  Operation  is  peculiarly  advantageous  in  a  beginning  Deaf-* 
ne(s.  Heifter.  Inf t  tut.  Chirurg. 

Explication  of  the  Figures  exhibited  in  Tab.  19.  relative  t» 
the  Organ  of  Hearing.  From  Du  Verney. 

Fig.  1.  Reprefents  the  temporal  Bone  as  large  again  as  it 
naturally  is,  with  its  fquamofe  Parts  cut  off,  and  its  long  Canal 
as  much  abraded  as  is  neceflary  to  give  a  fair  and  open  View  of 
the  Membrana  Tympani. 

A  exhibits  a  fore  Profpedf  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  in  its 
natural  Situation. 

B  the  Manubrium  of  the  Malleus  apply’d  behind  this  Mem¬ 
brane. 

C  the  long  Branch  of  the  Incus  which  appears  thro’  this 
Membrane,  though  ’tis  fituated  at  a  fmall  Didance  from  it. 

D  the  Head  of  the  Malleus. 

E  the  folid  Part  of  the  Incus,  with  its  fhort  Branch. 

F  thefe  difeover’d  by  this  Difle&ion  of  the  adjacent 
Parts. 

G  the  bony  Canal  half  abraded. 

H  the  Martoide  Apophyfis. 

I  the  Styloide  Apophyfis. 

K  the  external  Mufcle  of  the  Malleus  in  its  natural  Situation. 

L  a  prick’d  Line  denoting  the  (lender  Apophyfis  of  the  Mal¬ 
leus,  in  which  this  Mufcle  is  inferted. 

Fig.  2.  Exhibits  a  lateral  Profpeft  of  the  Membrana  Tympani , 
that  its  Inclination  may  be  the  better  obferved. 

Fig.  3.  Exhibits  the  fame  Profpea  of  the  Meinbrana  Tym¬ 
pani  inferted  in  the  Extremity  of  the  bony  Canal.  It  alfo  re¬ 
prefents  the  Manner  in  which  that  Side  of  the  bony  Canal, 
which  is  neared  the  Face,  lies  didant  at  its  lower  Extremity 
from  the  Membrana  Tympani ,  and  how  it  infenfibly  approaches 
to  it  in  proportion  as  it  afeends.  A,  A,  A,  that  Side  of  the 
bony  Canal  which  lies  neared  the  Face. 

Fig.  4.  Exhibits  a  lateral  View  of  the  Incus  and  Stapes  in 
their  natural  Situation. 

A  reprefents  the  folid  Part  of  the  Incus. 

B  its  (hort  Branch,  of  which,  in  this  Difpofition  of  the  Parts, 
we  have  a  fore  Profpeft. 

C  its  long  Branch. 

D  the  Head  of  the  Stapes  join’d  to  the  long  Branch  of  the 
Incus,  by  means  of  the  fourth  fmall  Bone* 

Fig.  5.  Reprefents  the  Rortrum  or  Beak  of  the  long  Branch 
of  the  Incus,  the  fourth  fmall  Bone,  and  the  Head  of  the  Sta¬ 
pes  with  its  Cavity  ;  but  all  four  times  as  large  as  their  natural 
Bulk. 

A  the  Rortrum  of  the  long  Branch  of  the  Incus. 

B  the  fourth  fmall  Bone. 

C  the  Head  of  the  Stapes  with  its  Cavity. 

Fig.  6,  Reprefents  the  Stapes  five  times  as  large  as  its  natural 
Bulk. 

A  the  Head  of  the  Stapes. 

B  its  Neck. 

C  C  its  Branches  fulcated, 

D  its  Barts. 

E  the  Membrane  of  the  Stapes. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefents  the  Bafis  of  the  Stapes  in  the  fame  Situa¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  (hew,  that  it  is  alfo  fulcated. 

D  the  Bafis  of  the  Stapes. 

Fig.  8.  Reprefents  the  Stapes  with  its  Mufcle  in  their1  natu¬ 
ral  Situation. 

A  the  Stapes. 

B  its  Mufcle  :  But  both  as  large  again  as  their  natural  Bulk* 
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Fig.  g.  Reprefents  the  fmall  Bones  in  the  Situation,  in  which 
they  are  feen,  when  the  Eye  is  apply ’d  to  the  Du£t,  which  pe¬ 
netrates  into  the  Maftoide  Apophyfis. 

A  the  folid  Part  of  the  Incus. 

B  a  fore  View  of  its  fhort  Branch. 

C  its  long  Branch. 

.  p  a  pofterior  View  of  the  Manubrium  of  the  Malleus. 

E  reprefents  the  fuperior  Part  ol  the  Stapes. 

Fig.  io.  Reprefents  the  fmall  Bones  in  their  natural  Situa¬ 
tion,  as  they  are  feen  on  the  oppofite  Side  when  the  Eye  is  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  l)u£t  which  goes  from  the  Ear  to  the  Mouth. 

A  the  Head  of  the  Malleus,  which  conceals  the  folid  Part 
of  the  Incus,  and  its  fhort  Branch. 

B  the  Manubrium  of  the  Malleus. 

C  the  long  Branch  of  the  Incus. 

D  a  fide  V  iew  of  the  Stapes.  In  this  Reprefentation  of  the 
fmall  Bones,  a  fmall  Rod  is  acrofs,  in  order  to  fhew  what  is 
fuperior,  and  what  inferior,  according  to  the  various  Views  and 
Profpedts. 

Fig.  ii.  Exhibits  a  pofterior  View  of  the  temporal  Bone  as 
much  abraded  as  is  nccefl'ary,  to  expofe  the  Membra na  Tyjnpani 
to  the  Sight.  Upon  which  Membrane  are  difeover’d  the  Mal¬ 
leus  and  Incus  in  theif  pofterior  and  anterior  Views,  together 
with  that  fmall  nervous  Branch  call’d  the  Chorda  Tympanic  as 
alfo  the  Tendon  of  the  external  Mufcle  of  the  Malleus,  all  in 
their'  natural  Situation  :  As  alfo  the  Cavity  which  receives  the 
Head  of  the  Malleus  ;  and  the  folid  Part  of  the  Incus. 

A  a  pofterior  Profpedt  of  the  fquamofe  Part  of  the  Tempo¬ 
ral  Bone. 

B  the  Maftoide  Apophyfis  exhibited  in  the  fame  Situation. 

‘  C  C  the  Os  Petrofum  abraded. 

D  the  Membrana  Tympani. 

E  the  Malleus. 

F  the  Incus ,  whofe  fhort  Branch  lies  upon  the  Entrance  of 
the  Meatus ,  which  penetrates  into  the  Sinufes  of  the  Maftoide 
Apophyfis. 

G  the  Foramen  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. 

1.  the  Tendon  of  the  external  Mufcle  of  the  Malleus. 

2,  3.  the  Chorda  Tympani. 

Fig.  12.  Reprefents  the  half  of  a  Head,  lefs  by  a  third  than 
the  natural  Bulk,  with  the  whole  fuperior  Part  ol  the  Cranium 
taken  away,  and  the  remaining  Part  cut  perpendicularly  thro’ 
the  Middle  of  the  Nofe,  that  the  Orifice  of  the  Du£t  coming 
from  the  Ear  to  the  Palate  may  be  difeover’d. 

.•  A  A  the  Cavity  of  the  Nofe,  with  its  Laminae. 

•  B  the  Bottom  of  the  Palate. 

C  the  Orifice  of  the  Du£l  coming  from  the  Ear  to  the 

Palate. 

1.  its  cartilaginous  Side,  which  forms  a  Border  refembling 
a  Crefcent. 

-  D  the  Wind-pipe  cut  thro’  the  Middle. 

Fig .  13.  Reprefents  the  Temporal  Bone  as  large  again  as 
its  natural  Bulk,  and  prepar’d  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  expofe  to 
View  the  Cochlea ,  and  the  femicircular  Dulls,  in  their  natural 
Situation. 

A  the  Arch  of  the  Veftibulum. 

B  the  Fenejlra  Ovalis ,  mark’d  by  a  prick’d  Line. 

C  the  Fenejlra  Rotunda  open. 

D  the  Spiral  Lamina ,  mark’d  by  a  prick’d  Line,  feparate 
from  the  fpiral  Canal  which  covers  it  ;  and  from  the  Mem¬ 
brane  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  Surface  of  that  Canal. 

1,  2,  3.  the  three  femicircular  Dudfs  in  their  natural  Situa¬ 
tion.  I.  the  Superior.  2.  that  in  the  Middle.  3.  the  Infe¬ 
rior.  That  in  the  Middle,  and  the  Inferior,  are  open,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fhew,  that  they  are  hollow. 

Fig.  14-  Reprefents  the  Covering  of  the  Cochlea  taken  off', 
and  view’d  internally,  in  order  to  difeover  the  Spiral ,  Semioval 
Canal. 

N.  B.  This  is  alfo  reprefented  Tab.  9.  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  15.  Reprefents  the  Cochlea  feveral  times  larger  than  the 
natural  Bulk,  and  view’d  according  to  its  Heighth.  In  order  to 
view  it  in  this  Situation,  the  anterior  Part  of  its  Covering  is 
only  raifed  by ‘a  perpendicular  Section,  which  fhews  in  what 
manner  the  Lafnina  makes  two  Circumvolutions  and  an  half 
round  the  Spindle  ;  in  what  manner  it  adheres  to  the  Surface 
of  the  Canal,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  Vault  to  it ;  and  laftly, 
in  what  manner  the  Sides  of  this  Canal,  adhering  to  the  Spindle, 
become  as  fmall  and  llendcr  as  the  Lamina  itfelf. 

A  the  inferior  Portion  of  the  Vejlibulum ,  which  did  not  na¬ 
turally  belong  to  this  Figure,  but  was  left  in  order  to  fhew  in 
what  manner  the  fpiral  Lamina  comes  out  of  its  Cavity,  and 
pafles  before  the  Fenejlra  Rotunda . 

B  the  Feneftra  Rotunda  fhut  up  by  a  Membrane  as  (lender 
as  the  Membrana  Tympani. 

1,  2,  3.  the  two  Turns  and  an  half  made  by  the  fpiral  La- 
lipina  round  the  Spindle. 
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4,  5$  6.  the  two  Turns  and  an  half  made  by  the  fpiral 
Du£L  * 

Fig.  16.  Reprefents  the  fpiral  Lamina  fufpended  in  the  Air, 
and  feveral  times  larger  than  its  natural  Bulk,  together  with  the 
Membrane  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  Surface  of  the  Canal. 

I,  2,  3.  the  fpiral  Lamina  itfelf. 

4,  5,  6.  the  Membrane  which  adheres  to  it,  and  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  feparated  from  it  by  an  intermediate  Line. 

Fig.  17.  Reprefents  the  Spindle  feveral  times  larger  than  its 
natural  Bulk  ;  upon  which  we  may  obferve  the  Traces  of  the 
Circumvolutions  of  the  fpiral  Lamina ,  and  fpiral  Duel. 

I,  2,  3.  the  Traces  of  the  Circumvolutions  of  the  fpiral 
Lamina ,  which  are  pierc’d  with  feveral  fmall  Holes,  which  p-ive 
Paffage  to  the  Filaments  of  the  auditory  Nerve. 

4,  5,  6.  the  Traces  made  by  the  Edges  of  the  fpiral  Du&. 

Fig.  18.  Reprefents  the  Cochlea  in  an  ere<ft  Pofition,  with 
one  half  cut  off  by  a  perpendicular  Secftion,  almoft  as  in  Fig.  3, 
except  that  in  this  the  Bone  is  more  abraded.  This  Figure  is 
only  defigned  for  the  Illuftration  and  better  underftanding  the 
third  Figure.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  in  this  the  Lami¬ 
na  appears  feparated  from  the  Surface  of  the  Du£t,  that  the  in; 
terior  Part  of  this  Duel  may  appear  the  more  confpicuoufly* 
and  that  we  may  fee  more  diftindlly  in  what  manner  its  Sideg 
are  lengthen’d  out  in  order  to  be  join’d  to  the  Spindle. 

Fig.  19.  Reprefents  the  Vejlibulum  and  the  three  femicircular 
Dulls  open,  in  order  to  difeover  the  Diftribution  of  theirVeffels. 

a  the  arterial  Branch,  which  enters  the  Vetlibulum. 

b  a  fmall  Branch  of  this  Artery,  which  paffes  thro’  the  com¬ 
mon  Entrance  of  the  Vejlibulum ,  and  diftributes  itfelf  to  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  Dulls. 

c  the  Branch  which  diftributes  itfelf  over  the  middle  Dull. 

Fig  20.  Reprefents  the  Arteries  of  the  Cochlea ,  Vejlibulum , 
and  three  femicircular  Dulls. 

A  the  Fenejlra  Rotunda. 

B  the  Aperture  of  the  Dull  affording  a  Paffage  for  the  Vef- 
fels  ;  this  is  at  the  Entry  of  the  inferior  Winding  of  the  Co¬ 
chlea.  It  appears,  that  one  Part  of  thefe  Veffels  is  diftributed 
to  all  the  Cochlea ,  and  another  to  the  Vejlibulum ,  and  three 
femicircular  Dulls,  which  laft  are  reprefented  as  fufpended  in 
the  Air. 

Fig.  21.  Reprefents  a  Portion  of  thtVeflibulum ,  and  the  three 
femicircular Dulls ,  fufpended  in  the  Air,  in  order  to  lhew  their 
natural  Situation,  and  their  Orifices. 

A  the  inferior  Portion  of  the  Vejlibulum. 

B  the  fuperior  Dull. 

C  the  inferior. 

D  that  in  the  Middle. 

1.  the  Orifice  of  the  fuperior  feonicircular  Dull. 

2.  the  firft  Orifice  of  the  middle  Du<5L 

3.  the  Orifice  of  the  inferior  DudL 

4.  the  other  Orifice  of  the  middle  Duift. 

5.  the  common  Orifice  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  Du<fts. 

6.  the  firft  Aperture,  which  affords  a  Paffage  to  one  of  the 
Branches  of  the  foft  Portion  of  the  auditory  Nerve. 

7.  the  fecond  Aperture,  which  affords  a  Paffage  to  another 
Branch  of  the  fame  Nerve. 

Fig.  22.  Reprefents  the  Vejlibulum  in  the  fame  Situation  as 
in  the  former  f  igure,  with  the  Nerves  of  the  three  femicircular 
Dulls  fufpended  in  the  Air. 

a  a  Branch  of  a  Nerve  which  enters  the  Vijlibulum  by  the 
Opening  mark’d  6  in  Fig.  21.  It  divides  itfelf  into  three 
Branches,  of  which  the  firft  enters  the  Orifice  of  the  fuperior 
femicircular  Canal ,  the  fecond  the  fuperior  Orifice  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  Canal ,  and  the  third,  which  is  the  fmalleft,  defeends  to 
enter  the  common  Orifice. 

b  the  Branch  which  enters  the  Opening  mark’d  7  in  Fig.  21. 
and  which  is  divided  into  two  Branches,  the  inferior  of  which 
enters  the  Orifice  of  the  inferior  Dull,  and  the  other  advances 
into  the  common  Orifice,  and  unites  itfelf  to  the  third  Branch 
mark’d  a.  Thefe  Nerves  are  here  reprefented  fomewhat 
larger  than  their  natural  Size. 

AURIS  MARINA.  A  Shell-fifh,  very  common  on  the 
Coafts  of  Guernjey  and  Norma  ndy ,  and  thofe  of  Scetlana.  It  has 
but  one  Shell  which  defends  it  from  Injuries,  and  is  much  in 
the  Shape  of  an  Ear.  It  adheres  to  the  Rocks  like  a  Limpm. 

This  bifh  is  not  eaten  raw,  but  the  People  ot  the^  Country 
where  it  is  found  ufually  boil,  and  then  fry  it.  1  hey  are 
efteemed  to  make  a  good  EricafTee.  It  is,  like  all  other  Shell- 
fifh,  an  akalefcent  Food.  It  is  called  the  Aurmar ,  It  talks 
fomewhat  like  the  Burs  of  Veal,  but  not  quite  fo  tender.  T.  he 
Shell  on  the  Margin  is  perforated  with  five  or  fix  fmall  regular 
Holes  ;  and  on  the  Infide  refembles  Mother  of  Pearl. 

AURISCALPIUM,  from  Juris,  an  Ear,  and  fealpv  to 
fcratcli.  An  Ear- picker,  an  Inftrumcnt  to  take  Wax,  or  any 
other  extraneous  Body,  out  of  the  Ears-  \UROR  \ 
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AURORA  CONSURGENS.  A  whimfical  Phrafeof  the 
Alchymifts,  by  which  they  would  exprefs  the  Vegetation  of 
their  Gold. 

AURUM,  Offic.  Fabr.  i.  Schrod.  361.  Worm.  114. 
Charlt.  Fofl'.  45.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metal.  37.  Mer.  Pin.  208* 
Schw.  367.  Calc.  Muf.  436.  Kentm.  58.  Aurum ,  Sol , 
Mont.  Exot.  GOLD. 

Gold ,  Aurum  in  Latin ,  yjucrcs  in  Greek ,  Sol  by  the  Chy- 
roifts,  is  the  moll  noble,  molt  perfect,  and  heavieft  of  all  Me* 
tals  ;  ductile,  fonorous,  and  of  a  reddilh-yellow  Colour.  It 
is  fometimes  found  pure  and  unmixed  in  the  Earth,  in  Rivers, 
and  in  the  Clefts  and  FilTures  of  Stones,  either  in  Dull,  or 
larger  Pieces.  The  Ores  from  which  Gold  is  extradlcd  by 
'Fire,  are  fometimes  a  kind  of  Pyrites,  of  an  alh  or  purple 
Colour.  It  is  often  found  with  Orpimeilt,  and  is  likewife 
fometimes  hid  in  the  Mines  of  other  Metals,  efpecially  of  Sil¬ 
ver,  from  which  it  mull  be  feparated  by  various  Contrivances* 
There  are  many  Rivers,  among  the  Sands  of  which  Gold  is 
found  in  fmall  Grains,  and  there  are  large  Gold  Mines  in  Nor¬ 
way  ^  Hungary ,  and  Guinea  ;  but  the  richeft  are  in  P eru  and 
Mexico. 

Gold  is  the  heavieft  of  all  Metals,  and  of  all  known  Bodies ; 
but  withal  fo  foft  and  dinftile,  that  it  may  be  extended  fo  as  to 
have  its  Surface  increafed  to  652,590  times.  In  all  common 
Fires,  it  remains  fixed  ;  and,  even  when  expofed  in  the  Focus 
of  the  greateft  Burning-glafs,  it  fuffers  that  Heat  for  a  great 
while,  before  it  begins  to  evaporate.  It  never  contrails  Ruft, 
and  is  diftoluble  in  Aqua  Regia.  It  is  capable  of  being  pene¬ 
trated  by  Mercury,  and  its  Texture  fo  far  opened,  as  to  be 
turned  into  a  foft  Amalgama.  It  may  be  calcin’d  by  common 
Sulphur,  if  fet  on  Fire  and  flaming.  When  diflolved  by  Aqua 
Regia,  it  may  by  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium,  be  precipitated 
into  a  blackifh  Powder,  which  being  gently  heated,  either  by 
Fire  or  by  Attrition,  flies  off  into  the  Air  with  a  great  Noife  ; 
whence  it  has  the  Name  of  Aurum  Fulminans.  The  fame  Ef¬ 
fect  will  happen  by  ufing  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  or  any  other 
urinous  Spirit,  inftead  of  Oil  of  Tartar  j  butthen  the  Fulmi- 
nation  requires  a  greater  Degree  of  Fire. 

The  Analyfis  or  Refolution  of  this  Metal  has  been  hitherto 
attempted  without  any  Succefs.  The  Sulphur  and  Earth  feem 
to  be  fo  ftrkftly  united  in  it,  as  not  to  be  feparable  by  the 
common  Powers  of  Fire  ;  and  in  the  Focus  of  the  greateft 
Burning-glafs,  intire  Parcels  of  it  fly  off,  without  any  apparent 
Refolution  into  its  Principles. 

The  Ufe  of  Gold  in  Phyfic  was  unknown  to  the  antient 
Greeks.  The  Arabians  firft  talked  of  its  Medicinal  Virtues, 
and  mixed  it  in  their  Compofitions,  being  previoufly  reduced 
to  thin  Leaves,  upon  a  Perfuafion,  that  it  comforted  the  Heart, 
and  exhilarated  the  Spirits  ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  proper  in 
Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  and  in  Melancholies.  TheChymifts 
add  farther,  that  a  moft  powerful  fixed  Sulphur  is  contained 
in  Gold ,  which,  if  it  be  mixed  with  the  Blood,  preferves  it  from  all 
Corruption,  and  reftores  and  revivifies  human  Nature  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Sun,  the  great  Original  of  this  Sulphur,  en¬ 
livens  all  Nature.  Many  Authors  are  of  a  quite  different  Opi¬ 
nion,  becaufe  the  Effe&s  of  Gold  are  found  not  to  anfwer  thefe 
great  Pretenfions  ;  and  it  may  be  reafonably  queftion  d,  whe¬ 
ther  Gold  he  at  all  ufeful  in  Phyfic.  Leaf  Gold  is  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  Confedlio  -Alkermis  Regia ,  the  Confcttio  dc  Hyacin- 
tko ,  Pulvis  Diamargarita  Frigidus ,  Pulvis  Latificans ,  and 
Pulvis  Pannonicus ,  all  of  Charas.  It  is  likewife  ufed  to  gild 
Pills  and  Bolufes. 

Tile  Virtues  of  the  Chymical  Preparations  of  Gold  are  equally 
dubious,  becaufe  they  feem  to  derive  their  Energy,  not  from 
the  Gold ,  but  from  the  Menftrua,  and  other  Subflances  mixed 
with  it.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  moft  valuable 
and  moft  precious  of  all  Metals  is  the  moft  ufelefs  in  Phyfic, 
except  when  conftder’d  as  an  Antidote  to  Poverty. 

The  Tindlure  of  Gold,  or  Aurum  Potabile ,  made  in  this 
manner,  is  this : 

Take  of  pure  Gold ,  half  a  Dram  ;  of  Aqua  Regia ,  two 
Ounces  :  Make  a  Solution,  and  pour  upon  it  of  the 
limpid  effential  Oil  of  Rofemary,  an  Ounce.  Shake 
the  Mixture  well,  and  the  Spirit  of  Salt  will  fubfide,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  yellow  Colour  ,  which  is  retained  in  the  Oil 
that  fwims  at  the  Top.  Separate  this  Oil  from  the  Spirit 
by  Inclination.  Mix  it  with  four  or  five  Drams  of  Spirit 
of  Wine  highly  redftify’d  *  digeft  them  for  a  Month,  and 
the  Mixture  will  acquire  a  purple  Colour.  This  Tin&ure 
is  Diaphoretic  and  Sudorific,  and  is  recommended  in 
malignant  Fevers.  T  he  Dofe  is  from  three  to  fifteen 
Drops. 

»  ;  . 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  a  genuine  Tin&ure  of  Gold ,  be¬ 
ing  only  the  Gold  divided  into  very  fmall  Pa'rts,  by  the  Spiculae 
of  the  Aqua  Regia,  fwimming  in  the  Oil  of  Rofemary  ; 
neither  do  we  know  any  radical  Tincfture  of  Gold ,  which  may 
not,  by  evaporating  the  Oil,  be  reduced  to  a  Powder,  and 


by  melting  the  Powder  into  Gold.  The  chief  Virtues  of  this 
Tindlure  are  owing  to  the  Oil  of  Rofemary. 

The  Aurum  Fulminans  is  efteemed,  not  only  for  its  fulmi¬ 
nating  Quality,  but  alfo  for  the  Medicinal  Virues  attributed 
to  it  ;  and  is  prepared  in  this  manner: 

Take  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  an  Ounce  ;  diffolve  therein  a  Dram 
of  Sal  Ammoniac  5  throw  into  this  Solution  a  Dram  of 
Gold  Dull,  and  diflolve  it  by  a  moderate  Heat.  Then 
pour  into  the  Solution  by  Drops,  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deli¬ 
quium,  till  the  Ebullition  ceafes.  The  Gold  will  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  like  a  yellow  Mud.  Then  having  poured  off  the 
Liquor  by  Inclination,  wafh  and  edulcorate  the  Powder, 
and  dry  it  in  the  Shade. 

Th  is  Powder*  even  by  a  gentle  Attrition,  goes  off  with  a 
violent  Noife,  and,  taken  inwardly,  is  thought  to  be  Diapho¬ 
retic  ;  but  it  may  more  truly  be  faid  to  relax  the  Inteftines,  as 
was  obferved  by  Ludovictis  and  Koning,  who  affirm,  that  this 
Preparation  being  given  in  Fevers,  in  which  the  Patient  in¬ 
clines  to  a  Diarrhoea,  promotes  that  Difcharge,  and,  on  that 
Account  fometimes  proves  fatal. 

Laftly,  the  Chymifts  tell  us  very  Wonderful  Things  about 
the  Philosophers  Stone,  or  an  univerfal  Tindlure  ;  which  bein<r 
projected  on  the  ignobler  Metals,  penetrates  their  Parts  fo 
intimately,  without  any  vifible  Shew,  that  they  are  in  an  Inftant 
changed  to  a  Metal,  that  has  the  Colour  and  Weight  of  Gold. 
They  amufe  us  likewife  with  an  univerfal  Medicine,  which 
cures  all  Difeafes,  and  purges  the  Blood  from  all  Diforders 
by  a  kind  of  Irradiation  ;  fo  that  Life  and  Health  may  be  pre- 
ferved  for  a  very  long  Time,  if  not  to  Eternity.  As  I  know 
nothing  of  this  univerfal  Medicine,  I  can  fay  nothing  about  it* 
And  for  the  Phi.lofophers  Stone,  the  Materials  from  which  it 
is  to  be  prepared  are  hitherto  undetermined,  as  well  as  the 
Method  of  preparing  it,  whatever  impertinent*  ignorant  Pre¬ 
tenders  may  boaft.  By  thefe  Pretenfions,  however,  they  have 
found  the  Secret,  if  not  of  making  Gold ,  yet  of  getting  Gold 
already  made  into  their  Hands*  and  for  that  Reafon  every  pru¬ 
dent  Man  ought  to  beware  of  them.  Geojfroy. 

’Tis  obvious  to  every  one  converfant  in  Matters  of  a  phyfical 
Nature*  that  for  a  great  while,  efpecially  fince  Chymiftry  be¬ 
gan  to  be  cultivated  and  improved  with  Care  and  Accuracy, 
Remedies  prepared  of  Gold  have  been  in  great  Repute,  as  be¬ 
ing  of  a  comforting  Quality  to  the  Conftitution,  and  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  Cure  of  almoft  all  Difeafes  ;  for  the  Antients  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  Planets  had  a  peculiar  Connexion  with,  and 
Influence  over,  the  Vifcera  of  the  human  Body,  and,  in  like 
manner,  over  the  feveral  Metals  lodg’d  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth.  For  this  Reafon  they  affixed  the  Names  of  the  Planets 
to  Metals  ;  and  as  they  obferved*  that  the  Sun  diffufed 
Warmth,  Vigour,  Life,  and  Fruitfulnefs,  to  all  Animals  and 
Vegetables  on  our  Globe,  they  imagined  that  Gold  was  alfo 
capable  of  producing  a  like  EffedE  And  this  common  Tradi¬ 
tion,  or  rather  Fidfioh,  infatuated  not  only  the  Vulgar,  but 
alfo  the  Literati ,  and  more  efpecially  the  Phyficians*  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  that  they  firmly  believed,  that  Medicines,  duly  pre¬ 
pared  from  Gold,  were  far  fuperior  to  all  others,  and  operated' 
like  an  univerfal  Cordial  and  Comforter. 

This  miftaken  Notion  of  Gold  being  able  to  cure  Difeafes, 
proceeded  partly  from  an  Ignorance  of  natural  Philofophy,  and 
of  the  real  Manner  in  which  Medicines  adled,  and  partly  from 
the  infatiable  Avarice  of  Pradlitioners  ;  for  when  thefe  fo  much 
extolled  Preparations  of  Gold  are  brought  to  the  Teft  in  a  chy¬ 
mical  and  rational  Manner,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  they  are  fo 
far  from  doing  any  Good,  that  they  rather  do  Harm  5  for,  firft. 
Preparations  of  Gold,  whether  exhibited  inSubftance,  or  in  the 
Form  of  Crocus,  or  in  Powder,  produce  no  manner  of  Effedft, 
becaufe  nothing  in  Nature  is  capable  of  diflolving  Gold  befides 
Aqua  Regia.  And  as  Metals  cannot  adt  upon  Bodies,  till  they 
be  firft  fo  effectually  diflolved,  as  to  be  able  to  enter  their  Pores  $ 
and  fince  no  Liquor  or  Menftruum  capable  of  producing  this 
Effedt  is  found  within  the  Body  5  ’tis  plain  that  Gold  in  Sub- 
ftance  muft  remain  intire  and  untouched,  and  confequently  can 
produce  no  manner  of  Effedt  upon  the  human  Body. 

Then  again,  when  Gold  is  diflolved,  this  can  be  done  bv  no 
other  means  than  Aqua  Regia,  or  common  Salt  and  Nitre. 
Thefe  two  laft-mentioned  Ingredients  muft  be  thoroughly  boiled 
with  Gold  Leaves  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  WateE  But  the 
Solution  procured  in  both  thefe  manners  aflumes  a  feptic  and 
Corrofive  Nature,  though  that  obtained  by  the  former  Procefs  is 
more  remarkably  fo,  than  that  procured  by  the  other *  for  as 
Mercury,  Copper,  and  Silver,  when  diflolved  by  Salts,  or  their 
Spirits,  acquire  fo  ftrong  and  virulent  a  Nature,  as  by  corrod¬ 
ing  the  nervous  Coats  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  to  excite 
Gripes,  Spafms,  Anxieties,  Purging,  and  Vomiting*  fo  the 
fame  Misfortune  attends  the  Solution  of  Gold  *  a  few  Drops  of 
which,  exhibited  in  an  aqueous  Vehicle,  I  have  often  found  to 
excite -Gripes,  Spafms,  and  Anxieties  of  the  Praecordia. 

For  this  Reafon  I  think  it  highly  proper  to  give  a  Caution 
With  regard  to  the  wary  and  prudent  Ufe  of  metallic  Medicines, 
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whether  Gold  or  Silver,  and  to  advife  the  Ufe  of  fafer  Reme¬ 
dies  in  their  ftcad. 

When  many  of  the  Chymifts  and  Phyficians  obferved,  that 
When  Gold  was  diflolved  with  Salts,  or  acid  corrofive  Spirits,  it 
was  fo  far  from  reftoring  and  recruiting  Strength  in  an  incom¬ 
parable  and  uncommon  manner,  that  it  affirmed  a  draftic  vio¬ 
lent  Quality,  which  was  prejudicial  and  offenfive  to  the  Confti- 
tution  ;  they  began  to  think,  that  Gold  was  to  be  radically 
diflolved,  and  that  by  this  means  they  fhould  obtain  a  highly 
promifing,  and  as  it  were  an  univerfal  Medicine.  By  radical 
and  intimate  Solution  they  mean  no  more  than  a  Solution  by 
.  which  the  conftituent  Particles  of  Gold  are  fo  thoroughly  and 
efFe&ually  feparated  and  torn  from  their  original  Crafts,  Union, 
and  Texture,  that  the  higheft  Attempts  of  Art  {hall  never  after¬ 
wards  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  true  Gold.  For  this  Purpofe 
they  thought  the  common  Menftruums  entirely  infufficient,  and 
imagined  that  the  Efje£l  could  only  be  brought  about  by  fome 
infipid  Menftruum  of  fo  fine  and  fubtle  a  Nature,  as  to  enter 
its  fmalleft  Pores,  and  pervade  its  minuteft  Interfaces. 

But  without  any  Contempt  for  the  Abettors  of  this  Notion, 
I  muft,  for  the  Honour  of  Truth,  declare,  that  I  think  thefe 
Conceits  of  the  Chymifts  partly  pleafing  and  delufive  Chimeras, 
and  partly  interefted  and  mercenary  Frauds,  by  means  of  which 
they  hunt  for  Fame  and  Riches  j  for  the  Subtilty  and  intimate 
Connexion  and  Adhefion  of  the  Particles  of  Gold  are  almoft 
incomprehenfible,  fince  one  Grain  of  Gold  diflolved  is  capable 
of  communicating  a  metallic  Tafte,  and  a  reddifh  Colour,  to 
an  incredible  Quantity  of  Water.  The  Fluid  then  which  muft 
diffolve  the  intimate  Commixtion  and  Adhefion  of  thefe  minute 
Particles,  muft  necefl'arily  confift  of  the  moft  fubtile  Parts,  that 
it  may  penetrate  into  thefe  inconceivably  narrow  Pores.  Now 
’tis  very  much,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  juftly,  to  be  doubted, 
whether  there  is  in  Nature  a  Subftance  from  which  fuch  a  Men¬ 
ftruum  can  be  prepared.  ’Tis  true  there  is  in  Quickfilver  a 
highly  fubtile  infipid  Fluid,  which  penetrates  the  Pores  of  Gold, 
but  it  cannot  deftroy  the  Texture  of  the  fmalleft  Corpufcle  of 
that  Metal ;  for,  upon  the  Removal  of  the  Mercury,  the  Gold 
is  reftored  to  its  primitive  Form  and  Nature. 

And  indeed  I  cannot  help  being  furprifed,  why  the  happy 
Poffelfors  of  thefe  wonderful  Arcana  do  not  talk  of  a  radical 
Solution  of  fome  other  Metal,  fuch  as  Silver,  Mercury,  or 
Copper,  fince  their  perfedt  Menftruum  ought  to  be  capable  of 
diffolving  all  Metals,  becaufe,  being  more  ignoble  than  Gold, 
their  Contexture  is  confequently  loofer,  and  the  Cohefion  of 
their  Parts  lefs ;  but  what  Chymift  ever  yet  dared  to  fubjedl  a 
real  Experiment  to  the  Eyes  or  Judgments  of  the  Intelligent,  by 
means  of  which  a  radical  Solution  of  Mercury  or  Lead  might 
be  obtained  ? 

Then  again,  though  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  there  is  in  Na¬ 
ture,  or  that  there  may  be  prepared  by  Art,  fuch  a  Menftruum 
as  is  capable  of  fo  thoroughly  reducing  Gold  to  its  firft  Prin¬ 
ciples,  that  there  is  no  more  any  Poflibility  of  their  being  re¬ 
duced  to  Gold,  yet  ftill  a  Doubt  remains,  whether,  when  the 
Contexture  and  Adhefion  of  the  Gold  is  thus  diflolved,  it  ftill 
remains  to  be  Gold,  or  whether  it  does  not  pafs  into  fome  other 
Subftance  of  a.  quite  different  Nature  from  that  Metal,  fince  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  Form  and  Eflence  of  Bodies  depend 
upon  the  Difpofition  of  their  Pores,  and  the  Cohefion  of  their 
Parts  ;  and  that  all  their  Virtues  and  Operations  flow  from 
thefe,  as  from  their  original  Source.  Since  then,  upon  their 
Hypothefis,  fo  falutary  and  analeptic  Qualities  are  afcribed  to 
Gold,  becaufe  it  is  fo  agreeable  to  the*  Heart,  and  vital  Spirits  ; 
and  fince,  when  the  Texture  of  that  Metal  is  deftroy’d,  it  is  no 
longer  genuine  Gold  ;  we  may  from  this  juftly  infer,  that  the 
Virtues  of  a  Medicine  thus  prepared  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to 
Gold  as  Gold,  but  to  another  Mixture  arifing  from  the  Difl'o- 
lution  of  that  Metal ;  for  which  Reafon,  fuch  a  Medicine  can¬ 
not  properly  be  called  Aurmn  Potabile. 

But  ftill  it  would  be  fufficient  for  their  Purpofe,  if  it  was  ab- 
folutely  evident,  that  fuch  a  Medicine  could  poflibly  be  prepared 
from  Gold  ;  for  ’tis  to  be  obferved,  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
produced  a  fair  and  unexceptionable  Example  either  of  the 
Reality  or  Poflibility  of  fuch  a  Solution.  I  have  often  told 
thefe  impudent  Boafters,  that  I  abfolutely  deny’d  the  Exiftence 
of  an  infipid  Menftruum,  which,  without  producing  a  radical 
Solution,  could  fo  much  as  fimply  diffolve  the  more  ignoble 
Metals,  much  lefs  Gold  ;  and  have  offered  to  pay  them  an  hun¬ 
dred  Dollars,  if,  in  my  Prefence,  they  would  exhibit  an  Expe¬ 
riment  of  this  Kind,  alluring  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  I 
fhould  never  defire  to  be  let  into  the  Preparation  of  this  mighty 
Arcanum ;  but  I  never  could,  nor  ever  {hall,  obtain  this  un¬ 
common  Favour  at  their  Hands.  ’Tis,  however,  a  common 
Pradfice  with  thefe  Artifts  to  have  recourfe  to  an  ingenious  and 
pleafant  Subterfuge,  by  confidently  faying,  [{ their  Aurum  Pota¬ 
ble  is  fubjedfed  to  a  chymical  Examination,  and  no  Traces  of 
Gold  are  to  be  found  in  it,  that  the  Metal  is  radically  diflolved, 
and  confequently  can  never  by  any  Art  be  reduced  to  its  primi¬ 
tive  and  natural  State. 

But  as  for  my  own  Part,  I  fhould  not  hefitate  to  prefer  a 
Medicine,  the  Gold  of  which  could  be  reduced  jo  iti  former 


State,  provided  it  had  fufficient  Virtues  to  recommend  it,  be¬ 
fore  a  Medicine  of  lefs  Efficacy,  whofe  Gold  could  not  be  re¬ 
ftored  to  its  priftine  Condition.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  all  the 
Preparations  fold  for  Aurum  Potabile  are  abfolutely  good  for 
nothing,  fince  they  may  have  Virtues  lodged  in  the  Menftrua 
and  other  Ingredients,  of  which  they  are  compofed  ;  but  that 
they  fhould  be  fold  for  univerfal  Remedies,  and  at  fo  high  a 
Price,  are  Circumftances  that  muft  infpire  every  Lover  of 
Truth,  and  Friend  to  Society,  with  juft  and  reafonable  In¬ 
dignation. 

Thefe  univerfal  Medicines  prepared  of  Gold  are  often  af¬ 
firmed  to  be  compounded  and  made  up  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  may  fafely  be  exhibited  in  any  Difeafe  whatever.  This  I 
myfelf  may  poflibly  believe  ;  but  the  grand  Queftion  is,  Whe¬ 
ther  it  can  be  demonftrated  to  fkilful  and  knowing  Phyficians, 
that  fuch  Preparations  have  any  peculiar  Efficacy  above  other 
Medicines. 

I  very  readily  believe,  that  many  employ  Gold  in  preparing 
their  univerfal  Medicines  ;  but  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  a 
juft  and  rational  chymical  Theory,  they  deceive  themfelves 
whilft  they  foolifhly  imagine,  that  the  Efficacy  of  thefe  Medi¬ 
cines  depends  upon  the  Gold  ;  for  the  Whole  of  the  Gold  may 
eafily  be  obtained  by  one  who  is  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  the 
Art  of  Reduction.  But  let  no  one  find  Fault  with  me  for  deli¬ 
vering  my  Sentiments  with  regard  to  thefe  Medicines  in  fo  open 
and  candid  a  manner. 

I  now  come  to  examine  that  cordial folar  Tinflure,  which  is 
prepared  from  Gold  with  the  Oil  of  Cinnamon  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Let  a  well  faturated  Solution  of  the.  pureft  Gold  be  in  fome 
meafure  infpiffated  ;  then  diffolve  one  Dram  of  pure  Oil 
of  Cinnamon  in  highly  re&ify’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  let 
one  Part  of  the  Solution  of  Gold  be  mixed  with  three  Parts 
of  this  Solution  in  a  fmall  Cucurbit  placed  in  a  Sand-heat. 
By  this  means  thefe  two  Solutions  are  united  into  a  kind 
of  refinous  Mafs,  of  a  Colour  refembling  that  of  Pitch, 
which,  when  diflolved  in  highly  redlified  Spirit  of  Wine, 
forms  an  Eflence  of  a  deep  brown  Colour,  and  of  a  grate¬ 
ful,  but  fomewhat  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent  Tafte, 
which  may  be  exhibited  with  Succefs,  when  the  Intention 
is  to  reftore  and  confirm  the  Strength  of  the  Patient. 

But  the  Queftion  is, Whether  the  Virtues  of  this  Medicine  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Gold  thus  diflolved  ?  I  abfolutely  deny,  that  they 
do  ;  becaufe  when  this  Tindfure  is  allowed  to  ftand  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  a  blackifh  Powder  fubfides,  which,  when  wafhed 
with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  dry’d,  is  by  Aqua  Regia  fpeedily 
again  diflolved  into  a  yellow  Liquor,  which,  when  apply’d  to 
the  Skin,  foon  after  tinges  it  with  a  purple  Colour,  juft  as  the 
Solution  of  Gold  does. 

The  Reafon  of  the  Procefs  is  plainly  this  :  The  Aqua  Regia 
concentrated  in  the  Solution  of  the  Gold,  intimately  uniting  it- 
felf  with  the  diluted  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  by  means  of  an  external 
Heat,  conftitutes  the  refinous  Mafs,  into  which  the  Corpufcles 
of  the  Gold  by  no  means  pafs.  But  this  refinous  Subftance, 
impregnated  with  the  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  is  diflolved  in  highly 
redfified  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  and  the  Particles  of  the  Gold,  being  by 
this  means  difengaged  from  it,  fubfide  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Glafs. 

In  like  manner,  that  Tindlure  partakes  very  little  of  the 
Gold,  which  is  commonly  prepar’d  of  Sugar,  fufficiently  tritu¬ 
rated  with  Leaf-gold,  and  afterwards  calcin’d  by  a  due  Degree 
of  Heat ;  for  tho’  the  Acid  of  the  Sugar  may,  by  its  Attacks, 
induce  a  certain  Change  upon  the  Gold,  yet  the  Tin&ure,  ex¬ 
tracted  in  this  Procefs  by  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  no  more  than 
an  Extract  of  the  Sugar  gently  burnt,  juft  as  it  ufually  happens 
in  preparing  the  Tincture  of  Coral.  Nor  is  this  eafily-prepar’d 
Tincture  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  Praifes  due  to  it ;  for 
the  fulphureous  oily  Principle,  difengaged  and  fet  at  Liberty  by 
the  gentle  Combuftion  of  the  Sugar,  is  capable  of  imparting  a 
brifker  Motion  to  the  languid  Mafs  of  Blood  and  Humours, 
which  is  a  Circumftance  of  confiderablc  Moment  in  Difeafe* 
accompany’d  with  a  Defect  of  Strength,  and  in  Cafes  where  too 
hot  Medicines  are  not  proper :  But,  at  the  fame  time,  this  Re¬ 
medy  derives  none  of  its  Virtues  from  the  Gold,  the  Whole  of 
which  is  eafily  obtain’d  from  the  liquid  Sugar. 

Others,  mixing  Gold  with  Antimony  and  Salt  of  Tartar, 
fufe  the  Mafs,  and,  towards  the  End  of  the  fufion,  add  a  cer¬ 
tain  Quantity  of  Sugar.  Upon  this  Mixture,  reduced  to  Pow-. 
der,  they  pour  tartariz’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fo  extradf  a  Tin¬ 
cture  of  a  brownifh-red  Colour,  and  a  grateful  Smell  and 
Tafte,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  genuine  Eflence  of  Gold. 
’Tis  true,  Gold  is  converted  into  a  Powder,  by  being  treated 
in  this  manner  with  an  alcaline  fulphureous  Salt ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  little  of  none  of  it  is  receiv’d  into  the  tartariz  d 
Spirit  of  Wine.  However,  the  Tinaure  obtain’d  in  this  Pro-, 
cefs,  which  is  partly  the  Tinaure  of  Sugar,  and  partly  that  of 
Sulphur,  can’t  be  Lid  to  be  altogether  ulelefs.  * 
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T  now  come  to  inquire,  whether  there  is  a  Poflibility  of  pre¬ 
paring,  from  Gold,  a  Medicine  which  fhall  be  poffefs’d  of  any 
lingular  and  uncommon  Efficacy.  And,  indeed,  I  am  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  may  be  done  ;  for  tho’  Gold,  confider’d  as  a 
Metal  of  a  clofe  and  firm  Texture,  and  which  acquires  a  cor- 
rofive  Quality  from  Salts,  feems  to  promife  very  little  in  the 
Cure  ot  Difeafes,  it  neverthelefs  has  a  peculiar  Ufe,  as  yet 
known  to  few,  when  fkilfully  treated  with  Mercury,  or  with 
Regulus  of  Antimony,  which  is  of  a  mercurial  Nature  ;  for  ’tis 
Efficiently  known,  that  the  penetrating  a&ive  Quality  of  Mer¬ 
cury  puts  the  Lymph  of  a  human  Body  into  ftrong  Commo¬ 
tions.  Nor  are  we  ignorant  of  the  a<ftive  and  violently  emetic 
Qualities  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  ;  for  thefe  two  Minerals, 
being  eafily  foluble  by  an  Admixture  of  any  Salt,  in  Confe- 
quence  of  the  Minutenefs  of  their  component  Parts,  penetrate 
very  far,  efpecially  into  the  nervous  and  membranous  Syftems, 
where,  producing  violent  Motions,  they  excite  uncommon 
Tumults  in  the  natural  Functions  ;  and,  when  Judicioufly  ufed, 
are  remarkably  efficacious  in  obftinate  Chronical  Diforders. 

Now,  that  Excefs  of  Volatility,  which,  in  Mercury  and 
Regulus  of  Antimony,  -proves,  fo  prejudicial  to  thofe  Parts  of  our 
Bodies  which  are  deftin’d  for  the  Purpofes  of  Senfation  and 
Motion,  cannot  be  more  properly  corrected,  fubdued,  and  ba¬ 
lanced,  than  by  an  intimate  Mixture  of  Gold  with  thefe  Mi¬ 
nerals  for,  by  this  means,  the  exceffive  Minutenefs  of  the 
Parts  of  Mercury,  and  Regulus  of  Antimony,  is  not  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  more  fixed  Subfiance  of  the  Gold,  but  their  per¬ 
nicious  Solution  on  the  Admixture  of  Salts  is  hindered  in  the 
Body  ;  and  becaufe  Gold  Itfelf  is  nothing  more  than  a  very 
fixed  Mercury,  hence  it  happens,  that  by  the  Addition  of  a 
more  volatile  Mercury  it  is  put  in  Motion,  and  a  Medicine  is 
produced,  which,  when  exhibited  in  gentle  Dofes,  reftores  the 
languid  Motions  by  mildly  corroborating  the  Nervous  Syftem, 
an  Effeft  of  the  laft  Importance  in  many  Difeafes  both  of  the 
chronical  and  acute  Kind. 

But  the  purer  the  Mercury  is,  and  the  more  thoroughly  it 
is  feparated  from  its  phlogiftic  and  heterogeneous  Subftance  by 
various  Amalgamations  with  Silver  and  the  Regulus  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  by  Triturations,  Lotions*  and  Sublimations,  the  more 
eafily  and  quickly  it  admits  of  a  Conjun&ion  with  Gold,  and 
affords  a  highly  valuable  Medicine.  Now ’tis  a  fure  Sign,  that 
Mercury  is  pure  and  animated,  when  few  Parts,  four  or  five 
for  Inftance,  to  one  of  the  Gold,  are  Efficient  for  its  Amalga¬ 
mation,  or  Solution,  and  when  the  Mercury  becomes  warm 
upon  its  being  mixed  with  the  Gold. 

Then,  again,  another  excellent  Medicine  is  prepared  from 
Gold,  by  mixing  two  Parts  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  with 
one  Part  of  Gold  in  a  proper  Fire,  and  converting  the  Powder 
into  a  purple- colour’d  Calx  in  a  Glafs  Phial,  by  means  of  a 
circulatory  Fire.  This  Powder,  when  duly  prepared,  is,  on 
account  of  its  diaphoretic  Virtues,  preferable  to  all  the  other 
Solar  Preparations  whatever. 

I  muft,  in  the  laft  Place,  fubjoin  this  Advice,  that  when 
People  intend  to  prepare  Medicines  from  Gold,  they  ought  to 
make  Choice  of  the  pureft  and  moft  free  from  all  Allay  of  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Copper,  with  which,  to  ufe  the  chymical  Term,  it 
ufes  to  be  aJTociated  ;  for  ’tis  abfolutely  falfe,  that  the  Gold  of 
which  the  Ducats  are  coin’d  is  the  pureft,  fince  in  twenty-four 
Parts  of  the  Gold  there  is  one  of  Silver  and  Copper.  But  fince 
the  Copper  paffes  into  the  Aqua  Regia  along  with  the  Gold, 
and  fince  we  are  well  enough  apprifed  of  the  virulent  Qualities 
even  of  its  minuteft  Particles,  we  may  plainly  perceive,  that, 
in  confequence  of  this,  Solar  Preparations  muft  aifume  a  hurt¬ 
ful  and  prejudicial  Quality. 

Aurum  Fulminans ,  when  prepared  of  impure  Gold,  as  it 
commonly  is,  excites  violent  Gripes,  and  is  not  altogether  free 
from  a  feptic  Quality,  efpecially  when  it  has  not  been  wafh’d 
with  Rain-water  whereas  no  fuch  hurtful  Effect  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  it,  when  prepared  with  the  pureft  and  moft  care¬ 
fully  edulcorated  Gold. 

Now  there  is  no  better  Method  of  purifying  Gold  than  by 
what  Chymifts  call  the  Fourth  Treatment ,  in  which  one  Part  of 
Gold  is  fu fed  with  three  Parts  of  Silver,  which  when  diffolved 
in  Aqua  Fortis,  the  pure  Portion  of  the  Gold  remains  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veffel.  Then  this  Gold  is  to  be  diflolved  in 
Aqua  Regia,  till  it  is  fo  thoroughly  faturated  with  it,  that  it 
can  receive  no  more  of  the  Gold  ;  but  the  Aqua  Regia  ought  to 
be  of  the  belt  Kind,  which  is  prepared  by  drawing  Aqua  Fortis 
off  common  Salt,  or  Sal  Ammoniac.  Hoffmanni  Obf.  Chym. 

There  is  a  Method  of  making  Gold  potable,  which  is  fpeci- 
fied  under  the  Article  Aether.  One  Drop  of  this  is  faid  to  be 
a  very  great  Cordial ,  infomuch  that,  in  fome  Parts  of  Germany , 
even  things  little  lefs  than  miraculous  are  reported  of  its  reviving 
Qualities ;  and  I  am  well  informed,  it  has  been  frequently  fold 
in  that  Country  for  a  Ducat  a  Drop. 

<  Glauber  gives  a  very  great  Character  of  a  mercurial  Medi¬ 
cine,  which  he  calls  Aurum  Horizontal.,  which  Hehnont  had 
before  him  taken  Notice  of,  not  without  great  Encomiums. 

If  thefe  whimftcal  Writers  were  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  Medicine, 
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as  there  is  fome  Reafon  to  believe  they  were,  they  deferve  very 
ill  of  Mankind  for  not  giving  the  Procefs  more  intelligibly,  and 
for  depriving  the  World  of  fo  valuable  a  Remedy. 

_  Hehnont ,  in  fome  Parts  of  his  Works,  feems  to  infmuate  a 
Reafon  for  his  Conduct  in  this  Particular,  which,  however, 
~>es  not  appear  to  be  very  fatisfadlory.  He  complains,  that 
the  Phyficians,  inftead  of  giving  him  the  Honour  due  to  his 
Induftry,  loaded  him  with  Reproaches,  and  perfecuted  him 
with  Virulence,  fo  as  to  endeavour  to  have  his  Book  (de  Febri- 
bus)  prohibited.  It  is  poilible,  that  a  Refentment  of  fuch 
I  reatmeht  might  induce  him  to  conceal,  what  it  would  have 
been  much  the  Intereft  of  his  Enemies  to  have  divulged. 

Glauber  s  Account  of  the  Aurum  Horizontal,  is  thus  : 

Firft,  vulgar  Alercury ,  by  the  Help  of  our  fecret  Salmiac , 
may  be  fo  purified  in  the  Space  of  one  Day,  as  the  Day  follow¬ 
ing,  by  one  only  Abftradtion  of  the  Water  of  Saltaberis ,  it 
may  be  coagulated  into  a  red- fixed  Medicine.  Which  fwift 
Moitification,  Coagulation,  or  I  ixation,  was  highly  efteemed 
by  Paracelfus  and  Helmont .  This  Mercury  Paracelfus  infig- 
nized  with  the  Title  of  Coralline  Mercury ,  and  celebrated  the 
fame  with  this  illuftrious  Phrafe,  That,  in  the  whole  Nature  of 
Things,  there  was  not  any  Remedy  more  excellent  for  yielding 
Relict  in  the  Gout  and  French  Dileafe,  adding  that  it  recreates 
the  Mind  ol  the  Artift,  becaufe  it  harh  Entrance  into  Gold, 
and  with  the  fame  is  converted  into  Gold,  and  fo  not  a  few 
impoverifhed  Chymifts  may  again  be  ftored  with  Riches.  But, 
fince  the  Death  of  this  Philofopher,  you  fhall  not  find,  that 
there  hath  been  one  or  other  of  the  Profeflors  of  Chymiftry 
unto  this  Day,  who  could  prepare  fuch  a  red  fixed  Mercury . 
The  Reafon  hereof  is,  becaufe  none  of  the  Sons  of  Art  could 
comprehend  the  Water  of  Saltaberis ,  by  which  Mercury  is  to 
be  brought  to  a  fixed  Rednefs  ;  none,  I  fay,  until  Helmont , 
that  moft  learned  Philofopher  of  our  Age,  difeovered  bimfelf, 
witneffing  that  he  alfo  could  prepare  fuch  Mercury ,  which  he 
infignized  with  the  Name  of  Horizontal  Gold ,  affirming  it 
would  Efficiently  fupply  whatfoever  the  Phyfician  and  Surgeon 
fhould  need. 

In  like  manner,  that  moft  expert  Philofopher  Nuyfemantius 
wrote  of  fuch  a  Mercury,  teftifying  that  two  or  three  Grains 
of  it  only  being  taken  in  fome  Confortative,  would  purge  out 
all  Impurities  from  the  human  Body.  Indeed  Helmont  expref- 
fes  this  in  other  Words,  yet  by  them  intimates,  that  it 
purgeth  out  all  Filths  from  the  Veins.  Behold  three  famous 
Men,  ferving  inftead  of  the  Marpefian  Columns  of  all  Hermetic 
Philofophy,  and  Medicine  ;  for  they  have  excellently  written  of 
this  Mercury:  Yet  to  the  Inventions  of  thefe  none  of  their 
Succeffors  have  added  any  thing,  but  have  been  ftill  and  quiet, 
fhunning  the  Labour  of  preparing  an  Univerfal  Medicine. 
Whofoever  is  feized  with  a  Defire  of  fuccouring  the  Mifery  of 
the  Sick,  he  will  do  better  for  publick  Good,  in  ufing  fuch  a 
fixed  Mercury ,  rather  for  expelling  the  Cruelty  of  a  tyrannical 
Gout,  and  the  French  Difeafe,  than  for  Gold  making,  unlefs 
fo  far  as  he  hath  need  to  ufe  the  fame  for  necefiary  Aliments. 
Glauber. 

AUSTER,  vo]&,  the  South  Wind,  which  is  hot  and  moift, 
and  very  produ&ive  of  Difeafes,  according  to  Hippocrates , 
Aphorifm  5.  Book  3.  For  this  Galen,  Com.  2.  in  Lib.  1.  Epid. 
t.  62.  renders  a  Reafon  :  “  Becaufe*  fays  he,  the  South  Wind 
“  caufes  a  Diffolution  of  Bodies,  and  a  Fufion  of  the  Humours, 
“  whereby  they  are  fubjed  to  putrefy,  efpecially  if  this  Wind 
“  be  attended  with  great  Rains.  ”  The  Difpofition  of  the 
Seafon  of  the  Year  in  which  the  South  Wind  moft  frequently 
blows,  is  called  Notia,  pots®--,  Aujlralis,  or  Aujlrina,  Aujlral. 

AUSTERUS,  in  Scribonius  Largus,  No.  188. 

AUSTER,  auftere,  a  kind  of  Tafte,  which,  ac¬ 

cording  to  Galen,  Lib.  1.  de  Sim.  Fac.  Cap.  37.  belongs  to  an 
earthy,  mixed  with  a  tartareous  faline  Subftance,  having  an 
aftringent  Quality,  and  differing  from  the  Acerbus ,  tart,  only 
in  Intenfenefs.  The  Cartefians  fuppofe  Aufterenefs  to  confift 
in  having  obtufangular  Particles,  like  a  blunt  Saw.  Things  of 
an  auftere  Tafte  are  fuppofed  by  fome,  from  their  glutinous  and 
tenacious  Quality,  which  obftru£t  the  Courfe  of  the  Fluids,  to 
generate  the  Stone,  though  they  are  not  without  their  good 
Effects. 

AUSTROMANTIA,  a  pretending  to  foretel  Events  from 
a  fuperftitious  Obfervation  of  the  Winds.  Rulandus. 

AUTARCIA,  etv1dfK(H a,  from  dvjof,  himfelf,  and  dpniM, 
to  be  Efficient.  Self-fufficiency,  Contentment  with  our  own 
Condition  ;  it  is  oppofed  to  Aplejlia,  Infatiability.  Cajlellus. 

AUTETES,  dvji the  fame  as  Autites,  which  fee. 

AUTHADES,  dvtehs,  from  dvTos,  himfelf.  One  who 
fets  a  high  Value  upon  himfelf,  and  defpifes  others. 

AUTHEMERON,  dudti(Ae*yv,  dvQ(x z&v,  from  dd]oo,  the 
fame,  and  a  Day.  The  very  fame  Day,  Hippocrates, 

4.  Aph.  Book  3.  Hence  a  Medicine  is  called  Authemeron ,  which 
gives  Relief  on  the  fame  Day  it  is  taken.  There  are  two  Re¬ 
medies  of  this  Kind  for  Diforders  of  the  Spleen  in  Galen  de 
C.  M.  S.  L.  Lib.  9.  Cap.  2.  and  in  Aetius  Tetrab.  3.  Lib.  2. 
there  is  a  Phoenigmus  Autfiemeros  for  a  feirrhous  Spleen. 
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AtJTHIS,  au&k,  again.  In  Hippocrates^ Lib.  Epid.  it  fig¬ 
nifies  hereafter,  as  o  J'i  orvtfbf  a vQ«  itpiet,  “  the  Fever 
44  afterwards  never  left  (her).”  ti 

AUTITES,  duller,  is  by  fome  derived  from  dv%,  the 
fame,  and  £t<^,  a  Year.  Thus  dvTnns  oiv<&,  is  expounded 
in  Galen's  Exegefis  on  Hippocrates ,  by  o  dvloil'mti,  o  U  tk 
h*c,  “  Wine  of  this  prefent  Year.”  Pollux  expounds 
'dvliTHf  on1®*,  by  o  i'7ri%coei&,  44  Wine  of  the  fame  Country 
and  Suidas  by  dvQoyim,  44  the  Product  of  the  fame  Country.” 
Others  explain  it  by  o  dy-iytu  >y  o  xuSlf  vct&xyy.etl®>,  44  un- 
44  mixed,  and  without  being  diluted  ;**  and  Erotian  by  atca- 
'zJ.yfd “  undiluted. 

AUTOCINETOS,  dvWm (J®.,  from  di Toe,  itfelf,  and 
Kmc*,  to  move  ;  felf-moved  ;  a  Word  by  which  Galen  expounds 
dvJoJ'fjU'&‘  in  Hippocrates. 

AUTODROMOS,  diijoPzpy.®',  from  dJ]bit  and  tt> 
run.  See  the  preceding  Word. 

AUTOGENES,  dv\oyzvh<,  from  dujoc,  itfelf,  and  yivo[xau, 
to  be  produced.  An  Epithet  of  the  Narcijfus  with  a  white 
Flower,  becaufe  its  bulbous  Root,  before  it  is  fet  under  Earth, 
puts  forth  Leaves,  fo  that  the  Plant  in  one  Senfe  feems  to 
fpring  from  itfelf.  Blancard. 

AUTOLITHOTOMOS,  dulo\iQ'oTo[jLt&,  from  him- 

felf,  A(0!§m,  a  Stone,  and  Tzyiva,  to  cut.  A  Name  beftowed 
on  one  who  had  the  extraordinary  Dexterity  to  cut  himfelf  for 
the  Stone.  Cajlellus. 

AUTOMATOS,  du]oy.d]&,  fpontaneous.  Things  are  faid 
by  Hippocrates  to  be  done  dvjofxATa>c,  which  are  owing  to  the 
Efforts  of  Nature  rather  than  the  Violence  of  the  Difeafe,  or 
the  Affiftance  of  the  Phyfician,  Aph.  2.  Lib.  1.  and  Lib.  onei’ 
yyiJ-d>v-  Thus  again,  Aph.  2.  Lib.  4.  dv}b/j.ct]et,  \ov\a,  fignifies 
fuch  Things  as  pafs  off  naturally,  or  which  Nature  fpon- 
taneoufiy  difcharges.  ’Aoro  tavJo/xaIh,  Aph.  77.  Lib.  4.  fignifies, 
according  to  Galen ,  44  fuddenly,”  or  a.viv  ipAve^Jf 

dfjias,  44  without  manifeft  Caufe.”  'AvToy.ctjov,  Lib.  oriel  AzyyiK, 
denotes  any  thing  that  is  fuppofed  to  happen  merely  by  Chance, 
and  fpontaneoufiy.  The  fame  Word,  in  Lib.  mex  <pvauv, 
is  applied  to  a  Flatus  that  pafies  off  eafily  without  being  forced, 
and  to  the  Air  that  infinuates  itfelf  infenfibly  into  the  Veins. 
’Av] by.etjoi  yyK°i-<  in  Lib.  one*  T&ipns,  44  fpontaneous  Juices,  ” 
are  fuch  as  we  fpontaneoufly,  and  for  that  very  Purpofe,  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  Nutrition,  and  about  which  human  Art  and  In- 
duftry  are  employ’d.  So  ddjo[xATas  imports  the  fame  as  gjc* 
voluntarily,  and  of  fet  Purpofe  ;  as  Uxoia  iKy.dy.djA  are  fpon¬ 
taneous  Ulcerations,  which  have  fome  external  Caufe. 

AUTOPHOSPHORUS,  Aif]opacrfbp&,  the  fame  as  Phos¬ 
phorus,  which  fee. 

AUTOPSIA,  difJo’J.iA,  from  ■dvjbf,  himfelf,  and  borjofxax, 
to  fee  ;  ocular  Evidence.  Autopfia  was  a  Word  formerly  pro¬ 
per  to  the  Empiric  Se£t,  by  which  they  meant  the  Memory  of 
thofe  Things  which  they  had  often  feen,  and  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner.  This  Autopfia ,  or  the  Obfervation  and  Memory  of  what 
every  one  fees  with  his  own  Eyes,  is  alfo  highly  neceffary  in 
the  Dogmatical  or  Rational  Phyfic.  Gal.  de  Part.  Art.  Med. 
Cap.  2. 

AUTOPYROS,  dvjo'Krv§'&>.  SeeARTos. 

AUTOS,  dvjf 

’At !)b{  iavTK  yw'i<£rcuf  in  Hippocrates,  Lib.  7.  Epid.  fignifies 
to  come  to  himfelf,  or  to  his  Senfes.  Thus,  in  the  fame  way 
of  fpeaking,  zcovtx  \ivcu  is  to  be  out  of  his  Senfes ;  and 
iflbi  couth  iivAty  in  the  fame  Book,  is  to  be  in  his  right 
Mind  or  Senfes. 

’'Avjeo;,  in  Galen's  Exegefis,  is  expounded  by  /xaJaicos,  vainly, 
rafhly.  Hefychius  alfo  expounds  it  by  ftarwr,  in  vain. 

AUTOUR,  a  fort  of  Bark,  in  Shape  and  Colour  much  re- 
fembling  Cinnamon,  only  a  little  thicker  and  paler  j  thelnfide 
is  of  the  Colour  of  a  broken  Nutmeg,  with  a  Multitude  of 
Spangles.  It  is  almoft  infipid,  and  has  no  Smell  at  all.  We 
have  it  from  the  Levant *  and  it  is  one  of  the  Ingredients  in 
the  Carmine  Dve.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

AUTUMNUS,  <f&nr'o**0v,  oordgn,  the  Autumn.  The  Dif- 
eafes  particularly  incident  to  this  Seafon  are.  Fevers  of  an  ano¬ 
malous  Kind,  Pain  of  the  Spleen,  Dropfy,  a  Confumption, 
which  the  Greeks  call  <pS‘<rtf  (Phthifis),  a  Difficulty  of  Urine, 
which  they  call  reyyfiseict  (Strangury),  that  Difeafe  of  the 
fmall  Inteftine,  called  by  them  uhibo  (the  Iliac  Paffion)  ;  be- 
fides  a  Fluxf  Levitas  Intejlinorum),  called  AeavlfiA  (aLientery), 
.Sciaticas  (Coxes  Dolores ),  and  Epilepfies.  This  Seafon  is  alfo 
liable  to  long  and  tedious  Diftempers,  and  proves  mortal  to 
thofe  who  have  lingered  under  Diftempers  during  the  preceding 
Summer.  Some  it  deftroys  with  new  Difeafes,  and  involves 
others  in  very  lafting  ones,  and  particularly  Quartans,  which 
hold  all  the  Winter.  Nor  is  there  any  other  Seafon  of  the 
Year  more  fubjedf  to  peftilential  Diftempers  of  all  forts,  and  of 
all  Degrees  of  Malignity.  Celfus ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  1. 

The  greateft  Danger  is  in  Autumn,  becaufe  of  the  Variety 
of  Weather  ;  therefore  never  go  abroad  without  (good  warm) 
.Garments  and  Shoes,  efpecially  on  a  cold  Day  ;  nor  fleep  in  the 
open  Air,  at  leaft  without  being  well  covered.  You  are  now 
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allowed  to  eat  fomewhat  plentifully,  and  to  drink  your  Wine 
lefs  diluted,  but  in  fmaller  Quantities.  Some  think  Apples 
hurtful,  which  are  commonly  eaten  in  immoderate  Quantities 
all  the  Day  long,  Without  leffening  that  Proportion  of  more 
folid  Food  ;  fo  that  not  the  Apples,  but  the  Sum  of  all  that  is 
eaten,  taken  together,  does  the  Mifchief,  in  which,  however,  the 
Apples  are  the  leaft  concerned.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  eat 
thefe  more  frequently  than  other  Food  *  and,  in  Ihort,  it  is 
heceflary,  when  they  come  in  Ufe,  to  diminifh  our  Allowance 
bf  more  folid  Food.  Celfus ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  3, 

The  Autumn  being  an  unequal  and  diforderly  Seafon,  which 
produces  all  Kinds  of  Difeafes,  great  Care  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
Diet  and  way  of  Living,  that  no  Error  may  be  committed  in 
Conco&ion,  the  Ufe  of  Venery,  Or  drinking  cold  Liquors,  but 
that  Men  fhould  be  temperate  in  all  things.  To  this  End*  we 
are  to  avoid  the  Intemperature  of  the  Air,  which  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  is  cold,  and  fultry  at  Noon,  and  not  fill  ourfelves  with 
Autumnal  Fruits*  which  are  prejudicial,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  Plenty,  but  Malignity  of  the  Humours  and  Flatulencies, 
Which  they  generate,  fince  the  beft  of  them,  which  are  Figs 
and  Grapes,  breed  Flatulencies,  and  corrupt  the  reft  of  the 
Aliment,  except  they  be  taken  before  other  Food,  in  which 
Cafe  they  have  no  fuch  ill  Effects.  As  the  Air  grows  colder, 
the  Body  is  to  be  heated  (n  proportion,  and  we  are  to  manage 
in  all  things  with  an  Eye  to  the  Approach  of  Winter.  After 
the  Equinox*  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  fome  eva¬ 
cuating  Medicine*  that  no  fuperfluous  Humours  may  create 
Difturbance,  and  interrupt  our  Health,  during  the  Winter. 
Oribaf.  Euporijl.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  10. 

AUVER,  pure,  or  foft  Water;  RulandUs. 

AVULSUM,  AVULSIO,  attoottatos,  doroaordaiiiti  See 
Apospasmata. 

AUXESIS,  du^tnsy  from  dv^dru,  to  increafe.  The  fame 
as  Augmentum,  which  fee. 

AUXILIUM,  lbon6n(/.At  (boiiQ&A,  Affiftance ;  in  a  medicinal 
Senfe,  whatever  affifts  Nature  againft  a  Difeafe  j  and  fo  is  the 
fame  as  Remedium ,  or  Medicamentum. 

Celfus ,  in  Anfwer  to  thofe  who  faid,  Omne  Auxilium  neceffa- 
rium  effe  increfcentibus  Morbis ,  non  cum  jam  per  fe  finiuntur, 
44  That  Affiftance  was  always  neceffary  in  the  Growth  of  Dif- 
44  tempers,  but  fuperfluous  in  their  Decline,  when,  if  let  alone, 
44  they  would  terminate  of  themfelves,”  afferts  the  Cafe  to  be 
otherwife  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  a  Difeafe,  which  would  of  itfelf 
terminate,  may  yet  be  fooner  taken  off  by  proper  Affiftance, 
which  is  neceflary  for  two  Reafons ;  Firft,  that  the  Health  may 
be  re-eftablifhed  as  Toon  as  poffible  ;  and  next,  that  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  Difeafe  may  not,  on  fome  flight  Occafion,  be  ex- 
afperated.  For  a  Difeafe  may  be  lefs  troublefome  than  before, 
and  yet  not  quit  the  Patient,  but  hold  faft  by  Reliques,  which 
by  Affiftance  may  be  difcuffed.  Celfus ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  14. 

In  a  quite  defperate  Cafe,  it  would  be  a  Piece  of  Weaknefs 
to  expofe,  by  Trial,  the  moft  fuccefsful  Remedies  to  the  Re¬ 
proach  of  ignorant  and  unfkilful  Pretenders.  I  know  fome 
Phyficians  unacquainted  with  Method,  who,  thinking  to  imi¬ 
tate  our  Practice,  have  tried  our  Medicines  upon  Perfons  who 
were  almoft  dead,  and  fo  rendered  the  feafonable  Ufe  of  them 
fufpe&ed  and  dreaded.  Aetius,  Tet.  2.  Serm.  1.  Cap.  78. 

AUXYRIS,  a  corrupt  Word  for  OsYRis,  Poets  Rofemary, 
which  fee. 

AXEA  COMMISSURA,  t A  fort  of  Articu¬ 
lation.  See  Trochoid es. 

AXEDO,  a  Spell,  in  Marcellus  Empiricus ,  Cap.  33.  to 
render  a  Perfon  impotent. 

AXICULUS,  a  Roller  or  Cylinder.  Rulandus. 

AXILLA,  (XA%dKi)y  fxA^Ahif,  The  Cavity  under  the  Arm, 
called  the  Armhole ,  or  Armpit . 

AXILLARIS  VENA,  «  JW  tTis  [aa^akuk  pAt/2r. 

the  Vein  that  paffes  through  the  Armpit.  Galen.  The  Axil¬ 
lary  Vein.  See  Vena. 

AXIOLOGOS,  dl'i'o\oy(&'l  from  aZi®1,  worthy,  and  \by&, 
a  Word.  Worthy  of  Notice.  Hippocrates ,  in  his  Coac.  Pra- 
notiones ,  applies  this  to  axorw/uat,  Apoftemation,  where  it  im¬ 
ports,  confiderable,  fufficient  for  a  Crifis. 

AXIOMA,  a fiw[AAt  an  Axiom.  This  fignifies  a  Propofition 
which  neither  requires,  nor  admits  of,  Demonftration.  But 
the  Art  of  Phyfic  has  the  Misfortune  to  have  a  great  many 
Propofitions  laid  down  as  Axioms  relative  to  it,  which  greatly 
require,  but,  however,  do  not  admit  of,  Demonftration.  ^ 

AXIOPISTIA,  d^ooriTtA,  from  worthy,  and  onus. 
Faith,  Confidence.  It  imports  Authority. 

AXIRNACH,  fuperfluous  Fat,  which  fometimes  grows  in 
the  I  unics  of  the  upper  Eye-lids  ;  this  frequently  is  found  in 
Children.  Cajlellus  from  Albucafs.  _  . 

AXIS,  a  Name  given  to  a  Tooth-like  Eminence  in  the 
fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  See  Vertebra. 

AXUNGIA,  A^yficr,  d^yfia,  b^ypoy,  fignifies  ftrnftly 
old  Hogs  Lard,  or,  in  general,  old  Lard,  or  Suet  of  any  other 
Animal.  SeeADEPS. 

AXUNGIA  DE  MUMIA,  is  Marrow.  . 
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AXUNGIA  VITRI,  is  Sandiver,  or  Salt  of  Glafs.  A 
kind  of  Salt  which  feparates  from  the  Metal  of  Glafs  whilft  in 
Fufion.  It  is  of  an  acrimonious  and  biting  Tafte.  The  Far¬ 
riers  ufe  it  for  clearing  the  Eyes  of  Horfes.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
for  cleaning  the  Teeth ;  and  is  fometimes  applied  to  running 
Ulcers,  a  Herpes,  or  the  Itch,  by  way  of  Deficcative. 

AXYRIS,  the  fame  as  Auxyris,  which  fee. 

AYRORZAT,  Galbanum.  Johnfon. 

AYCOPHOS,  burnt  Brafs.  Rulandus. 

AZAA.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Magra ,  Terra  rubea. 
I  fuppofe  he  means  Alarga ,  Marl.  Red  Marl. 

AZAGOR,  Verdigrife.  Rulandus. 

AZAMAR,  Vermilion,  or  Native  Cinnabar.  Ruland. 

AZ  AMO.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Color  Indus ,  but  I  can¬ 
not  tell  what  he  means,  unlefs  black  \  or  a  Mixture  of  Blue 
and  Purple,  which  is  the  Indicum  of  Pliny. 

AZ  AN  EC.  The  fame  Author  explains  this  by 

ARMONIACUS.  I  fuppofe  he  means  the  Salt. 

AZANFTVE  ACOPON,  the  Name  of  an  Acopon  or 
Ointment  in  Paulus  Mgineta . 

AZANITiE  CERATUM,  the  Name  of  a  Cerate  in  Ori- 
baftus. 

AZARNET,  Auripigmentum.  Rulandus. 

AZ  AROLUS.  A  Name  for  the  Mcfpilus  Aronia.  Neapo¬ 
litan  Medlar, 

AZCI,  Ink.  Rulandus. 

AZEC,  green  Ink.  Ibidem.  t  ..  . 

AZEDARACH,  Pfeudofycomorus ,  Offic.  Mont.  Irid.  37. 
Azedarach ,  Tourn.  Inft.  616.  Elem.  Bot.  489.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  2.  236.  Azedarach  Avicenna ,  Park.  Theat.  1442.  Aze¬ 
darach  arbor  Fraxini  folio,  jiore  ccendeo,  Raii  Hift.  2.,  1546. 
Azadaracheni  arbor,  J.  B.  1.  554.  Chab.  44.  Arbor  Fraxini 
folio ,  fore  cceruleo ,  C.  B.  Pin.  415.  Ziz'ipha  Candida,  Ger. 
1307.  Emac.  1491.  THE  BEAD-TREE. 

The  Flowers  of*  this  Tree  are  faid,  by  fomfe,  to  be 
aperient  and  deobftruent ;  but  others  fay  they  are  poifon- 

OUS.  ..  ■;  ;  ,  ! 

AZEDEGRIN,  the  Lapis  Haematites;  Rulandus. 

AZEFF,  Sciffile  Alum.  Ibidem. 

AZEG,  Vitriol.  Ibidem. 

AZEGI,  the  fame  as  Asa Gi.  -- 

AZEMj  or  AZOM.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Bdtyrum 
podium.  . 

z:  AZEMASOR,  Native  Cinnabar,  ibidem. 

AZENSALI,  a  fort  of  black  Stone  fouhd  amongft 
Gold.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  fort  of  Mofs  which  grows  on 
Rocks.  ,  ,  ,  . 

AZERNEC,  the  fame  asALFATiDA,  which  fee. 

AZIMAR,  Flos  iEris,  or  JEs  Uftum.  See  Ass* 

AZIUS  LAPIS.  See  Assius  Lapis. 

AZOB.  Rulandus  explains  this,  by  Alumen  Saccharinurn. 

AZOCH,  AZOCK,  AZOTH;  Barbarous  Names  given 
by  Paracelfus  to  the  Mercurius  Philofophorum,  that  is,  Quick- 
filver  extracted  from  any  metalline  Body,  which  is  the  proper 
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corporeal  Mercury.  In  another  Senfe,  Azoth,  in  Paracelfus , 
fignifies  the  univerfal  Remedy  prepared  of  Mercury,  the  Sun, 
and  Moon,  void  of  all  fpecinc  Differences,  and  endued  with  a 
moft  intenfe  Efficacy,  and  a  moft  general  kind  of  central  Vir¬ 
tue,  including  all  other  Remedies  in  itfelf,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Subjlantia  Prima ,  or  firft  Subftance,  includes  all  the 
reft,  excluding  Accidents.  This  Paracelfus  was  reported  to 
have  carried  about  with  him  in  the  Pomel  of  his  Sword. 
Rulandus.  t  ( 

Azoth  is  alfo  taken  for  the  Liquor  of  fublimed  Mercury, 
(or  Quickfilver  mixed  with  Vitriol  and  Salt,  and  fo  fublimed) 
which  is  alfo  called  Aqua  Permanens,  Cryftallus  Philofophorum, 
Luna  Phyfica ,  or  by  whatever  other  myftical  Name  they  pleafe 
to  give  it..  Libavius. 

Azoth  is  alfo  the  fame  as  Laton,  that  is,  Copper  tindlur’d 
with  a  Gold  Colour  by  its  Mixture  with  Lapis  Calaminaris, 
which  is  the  fame  as  Aurichalcum  or  Brafs.  Johnfon. 

AZRAGAR,  Verdigrife.  Rulandus. 

AZUB,  Alum.  Ibidem. 

.  AZUBO.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Vas  Chymicum:  But 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  means  fome  particular  Chymical 
Veftel,  or  a  Chymical  Veftel  in  general. 

AZtJR,  Red  Coral.  Rulandus. 

AZURIUM,  the  Name  of  a  Chymical  Preparation  de¬ 
fer  ibed  by  Albertus  Magnus.  Itconfiftsof  two  Parts  of  Mercury, 
one  third  of  Sulphur,  and  one  fourth  of  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  thefe 
are  to  be  mixed  together  in  a  Mortar,  and  put  into  a  Glafs 
Veftel,  which  is  to  be  fet  over  the  Fire  till  a  biuifti  Smoke 
arifes  ;  then  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Fire,  the  Glafs  is  to  be 
broken,  and  the  Contents  are  to  be  powdered,  which  is  the 
Azurium. 

AZYGES,  di Jy'io.  A  Name  for  the  Os  Sphenoides. 

AZYGOS,  from  a  Negative,  and  ljuybs,  a  Pair, 

A  Vein  fituated  within  the  Thorax  on  the  Right  Side,  having 
no  Fellow  on  the  Left,  whence  it  is  denominated  Azygos ,  or 
Vena  fine  Pari.  See  V  E  N  X . 

AZYMAR,  Native  Cinnabar.  Vermilion. 

AZYMOS,  from  a  Negative,  and  Fer¬ 

ment.  It  generally  fignifies  unfermented  Bread,  fuch  as  Sea 
Bifcuit,  which,  Galen  very  juftly  obferves,  is  extremely  un- 
wholfome.  Every  one  is  fenfible,  that,  by  mixing  Water  with 
Flour,  a  vifeid  and  tenacious  Pafte  is  form’d  ;  and  Sea-bifcuit, 
when  moiften’d  in  the  Stomach,  is  very  likely  to  form  the  fame 
kind  of  vifeid  Subftance,  unlefs  the  digeftive  Powers  are  excef- 
fively  ftrong.  But  Fermentation  deftroys  this  Vifcidity,  and 
renders  farinaceous  Vegetables^  more  eafily  digeftiblej  but  at 
the  fame  time  inclines  the  Subftances  fermented  to  Acidity* 
For  this  Reafon  unfermented  Bread  can  only  be  proper,  when 
the  Stomach  abounds  with  Acidities. 

This  Account  of  unfermented  Bread  I  thought  the  more 
neceflary  ;  becaufe  Sea-bifcuit,  a  very  unwholfome  Food,  has 
of  late  been  much  in  Ufe  j  and  I  find  is,  by  fome,  very  erro- 
neoufly  efteem’d  preferable  to  Bread  which  has  been  fermented 
with  Leaven. 
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in  the  Chymical  Alphabet,  fignifies  Mercury,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Raymond  Lully. 

5  iBABU  ZICARIUS,  from 

to  fpeak  inarticulately.  The  Incubus,  or  Night-mare. 

BACANON,  ^duavov.  This  Word  is  ufed  by  Trallian, 
and  Paulus  AEgineta,  and  fignifies  the  Seeds  of  Cabbage.  There 
is  in  Myrepfus ,  C.  150.  an  Antidote  which  takes  its  Name 
from  Bacanon ,  and  is  faid  to  be  a  good  Hepatic  Medicine. 

BACAR.  Cajlellus ,  from  Rulandus ,  fays,  this  is  the  fame 
as  Pondus,  a  Weight. 

BA  CCA,  that  is,  a  Berry,  is  a  round  Fruit,  for  the  moft 
part  foft,  and  covered  with  a  thin  Skin,  containing  Seeds  in  a 
ulpy  Subftance ;  but  if  it  be  harder,  and  cover’d  with  a  thicker 
kin,  it  is  call’d  Pomum,  that  is,  an  Apple. 

BACCZE  are  fmall  roundifh  Fruits,  that  grow  Mattering 
upon  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  in  that  are  diftinguilh’d  from  Acini , 
which  are  Berries  hanging  in  Clufters. 

Baccce ,  in  a  more  ftriS  Senfe,  are  ufed  for  a  fmaller  thin- 
fkin’d  Fruit,  of  a  foft  Pulp  and  Flefh,  including  moift  Seeds  in 
a  thinner  Membrane.  Hence,  ,  , 

Bacciferous,  (  Baccifer,  Lat.  of  Bacca,  a  Berry,  and 
fero,  I  bear)  is  an  Epithet  added  to  the  Names  of  any  Trees, 
Shrubs,  or  Plants,  that  bear  Berries,  as  Bryony,  Dwarf  Honey- 
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fuckle,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Afparagus,  Butchers-broom,  Night- 
"fhade,  Solomon’s- feal,  and  many  others.  Miller’ s  Dictio¬ 
nary.  v 

Bacca;  Bermudenses,  Pilules  Saponaries  Anglorum. 

This  Fruit,  when  frefh,  is  of  a  black  Colour,  inclining  to 
Red,  and  fomething  tranfparent.  As  it  grows  old,  it  turns  ftill 
blacker.  It  contains  a  yellowilh  Kernel,  the  Tafte  of  which 
is  difagreeable.  This  Kernel,  fteep’d  in  Water,  raifes  a  Froth 
like  Soap ;  and  this  Infufion  is  ufed  in  Chlorofes ,  and  in  Ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  Liver.  Geoffrey. 

They  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Arbor  Sapon’aria. 

BACCHARIS,  Offic.  Monfpelienftum,  Ger.  647.  Emac. 
792.  Raii  Synop.  83.  Parkinfon,  114.  Dill.  Cat.  149.  Conyza 
major,  Schw.  55.  Conyza  major  vulgaris ,  C.  B.  265.  Raii 
Hift.  1.  292.  Tourn.  Inft.  454.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  116.  Buxb.  81. 
Conyza  major  Matthioli,  Baccharis  quibufdam,  J.  B.  2.  1051. 
Conyza  majoris  genus ,  Baccharis  quibufdam ,  Chab.  327 .  Eupa- 
torium  montanum  Verbafci  folio,  vulgarius  Baccharis  difiuw, 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  99.  PLOWMAN’S  SPIKENARD. 

Some  call  it  Baccar. 

Baccharis  is  a  fweet-feented  fhrubby  Plant,  of  which  they 
ufe  to  make  Garlands.  The  Leaves  are  rough,  and  of  a  Size 
between  thofe  of  the  Violet  and  Mullein.  The  Stalk  is  bent 
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into  Angles,  and  rifes  to  the  Height  of  a  Cubit,  is  fomewhat 
rough,  and  not  without  Suckers.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  purple 
Colour,  inclining  to  White,  and  have  a  fragrant  Smell  ;  and 
the  Roots  are  like  thofe  of  black  Hellebore,  and  fmell  like  Cin¬ 
namon.  It  delights  in  a  rough  dry  Soil. 

The  Root,  boil’d  in  Water,  is  effedlual  in  Convulfions,  Rup¬ 
tures,  Falls,  Difficulty  of  Breathing*  old  Coughs,  and  a  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Urine;  it  provokes  the  Menfes,  and,  given  in  Wine, 
is  good  again!!  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures.  One  of  the 
tender  Roots,  ufed  as  a  Peffary,  brings  away  the  Birth  ;  and 
the  Decoiftion  thereof  is  of  Service,  by  way  of  Infeffion,  for 
Women  in  Child-bed.  It  is  a  very  proper  Ingredient  in  a  Dia- 
pafm ,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  Fragrancy.  The  Leaves, 
which  have  an  Aftringency,  make  a  proper  Cataplafm  for  Pains 
of  the  Head,  an  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes,  a  beginning  Mgi- 
lops ,  an  Inflammation  of  the  Breafts  after  Delivery,  ahd  an 
Eryfipelas :  The  very  Smell  of  it  provokes  Sleep.  Diofcoridi s. 
Lib.  3-  Cap.  51. 

From  a  branch’d  woody  Root,  ■  fhooting  forth  many  Fibres, 
this  Plant  fends  out  feveral  round,  foftifh,  hairy  Stalks,  three 
or  four  Foot  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  grow  on  long  Foot-ftalks, 
being  about  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  about  half  as  broad, 
hairy,  indented  about  the  Edges,  and  blunt-pointed ;  the 
Leaves  which  grow  on  the  Stalks  are  narrower.  The  Stalks 
are  pretty  much  divided  toward  the  Top,  bearing  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  naked  yellowifh  Flowers  in  fcaly  Calices ,  which  pafs 
away  in  Down  ;  the  Seed  is  long  and  flender  ;  the  Leaves  and 
Flowers  have  a  ftrong  pleafant  Smell.  It  grows  in  hilly  chalky 
Places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Tho’  this  Plant  is  but  rarely  ufed,  yet  fome  account  it  a 
good  V ujnerary,  and  ufeful  in  Bruifes,  Contufions,  Ruptures, 
and  inward  Wounds,  Pains  in  the  Side,  and  Difficulty  of 
Breathing.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

We  learn  from  Ariflophanes ,  Pliny ,  and  Athenaus,  that  a 
precious  Ointment,  much  efteem’d  among!!  the  Antients,  was 
call’d  probably  from  this  Herb  being  a  principal  In¬ 

gredient  in  it.  Hefychius  fays  it  was  alfo  call’d  Myrtle  Oint¬ 
ment ,  and  Lydian  Ointment ;  and  Galen  explains  it  a  Sort  of 
Lydian  Ointment. 

Hippocrates ,  in  his  Treatife  De  Natura  Muliebri ,  defcribes 
a  Cafe,  which  feems  to  be  an  Abfcefs  in  the  Uterus,  and  is 
much  like  the  Cafe  related  by  La  Motte ,  Obfervation  429. 
wherein,  as  related  by  Hippocrates ,  a  Hardnefs  is  perceived  in 
the  Ilia,  and  a  Pain  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Belly.  When  this 
happens,  he  advifes  the  Patient  to  lie  on  the  Side  leaf!  affedled, 
and  to  apply  this  Ointment  (/bdn^aew)  to  the  fame  Side,  or  what 
he  calls  the  White  Oil.  He  alfo  takes  Notice  of  the  fame  Oint¬ 
ment  in  other  Places  of  his  Treatifes  on  the  Diforders  of  Wo¬ 
men. 

BACCHICA.  The  fame  as  Hedera ,  the  Ivy.  Blancard. 

'  BACCHUS,  Wine.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  fort  of  Fifh,  the 
fame  as  Mugil ,  the  Mullet.  Cafiellus. 

BACCINlA,  the  fame  as  Vaccinia,  which  fee.  Blanc. 

BACHARIS,  the  fame  as  Baccharls. 

BACILLUM,  a  fmall  Stick,  or  any  thing  in  the  Shape  of 
one.  Thus  a  fort  of  Troche,  made  of  pectoral  Ingredients, 
round  and  long,  that  is,  in  the  Form  of  a  fmall  Stick,  are 
call’d  Bacilla ,  or  improperly  Bacilli.  Many  Iron  Inftruments 
of  the  fame  Form,  which  are  ufed  in  Chymiftry,  are  alfo  thus 
call’d. 

The  Aves  Cyprus,  or  perfum’d  Candles,  are  from  their 
Shape  alfo  call’d  thus. 

BACULUS.  The  fame  as  Bacillum ,  and  is  more  generally 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing. 

BADISIS,  fiLhois .  The  A&ion  of  Walking. 

BADITIS.  A  Name  for  the  Nymphaea,  or  Clava  Herculis , 
in  Marcellus  Empiricus ;  who  fays  the  Root  of  this,  bruifed, 
and  eaten  with  Vinegar,  for  ten  Days,  by  a  Boy,  makes  him 
an  Eunuch,  without  Exfciffion. 

BADUKKA.  The  proper  Name  for  the  Capparis  arbore- 
fcens  Indica ,  Flore  tetrapetalo. 

The  Juice  of  the  Leaves,  mix’d  with  the  Fat  of  wild  Boars, 
makes  a  Liniment  for  the  Gout.  A  Deco&ion  of  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  affords  a  Liquor,  which,  drank,  purges  the  Belly  ; 
and  the  Steam  thereof,  received  into  the  Mouth,  deterges  Ul¬ 
cers  therein.  The  Fruit,  taken  in  Milk,  caufes  Impotence. 
Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

BiEOS,  0« uof,  in  Hippocrates ,  fignifies  few.  B ailv  is  an 
Epithet  for  a  Malagma,  in  Paulus  A Fgineta ,  Lib.  7.  C,  18. 

BAGEDIA,  a  Pound  of  twelve  Ounces.  Johnfon. 

BAHEI  COYOLLI.  This,  in  the  Opinion  of  Ray ,  is 
the  fame  as  the  Arica ,  or  Faufel. 

BAHEL  SCHULLI.  An  Indian  Tree,  call’d  alfo  Genijla 
fpinofa  Indica  verticillata,  fore  purpuro-cceruleo. 

It  is  a  thorny  Shrub,  that  grows  in  watry  Places  ;  but  there 
is  another  Species  of  it,  which  grows  in  fandy  Ground,  with 
Stalks  and  Leaves  of  a  bright  Green,  and  white  Flowers,  in¬ 
clining  fomewhat  to  a  Sky-blue. 

The  Decoilion  of  the  Root  provokes  Urine,  and  frees  the 
Patient  labouring  under  a  Supprcffion  of  the  fame ;  whence  it 


cures  the  Dropfy,  especially  if  it  be  boil’d  with  the  Oil  of  the 
Ficus  infernalis.  The  Leaves,  boil’d,  and  pickled  in  Vinegar 
have  the  fame  Effedls.  I  hey  make  a  Powder  of  the  Leaves* 
which,  drank  with  the  Oil  exprefs’d  from  the  Flowers  of  the 
Ficus  infernalis ,  helps  to  difculs  a  Tumor  in  the  Pudenda  of  the 
Male  Sex.  Ray.  Hif.  Plant. 

BAIAC,  Cerufs.  Rulandus. 

BALA,  a  Name  for  the  Mufa,  or  Muza  Arbor.  Rail 
Hif. 

BALtENA,  Offic.  Recch.  Hift.  Mex.  568.  Palana  vulga- 
ris ,  Aldrov.  de  Pifc.  688.  Jonf.  de  Pifc.  152.  Charlt.  Pjfc.  46. 
Balana  vulgaris  edentula ,  dorfo  non  pinnato ,  Raii  Synop.  Pifc! 
6.  Balana  major ,  laminas  in  fuperiore  maxilla  habeas ,  bipennis 
fifula  carens ,  Sib.  Phal.  27.  Balana  vulgo  ditta  five  Mufcu- 
lus ;  Rondel  de  Pifc.  1.  475.  Balana  vulgo  ditta  five  Mffli- 
cetus  Ariflotelis,  Muf cuius  Plinii,  Gefn.  deAquat.  114,  Cetus 
Schrod.  THE  WHALE.  * 

The  Fat  of  a  Whale  is  faid,  by  Schroder ,  to  be  a  good  Topic 
for  the  Itch.  The  Oil  is  more  ufed  in  Mechanics  than  Medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  call’d  Train-oil.  Pomet  gives  the  following  Account 
of  the  Whale. 

The  Whale  is  the  large!!  of  all  Fifh,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Northern  and  North-weft  Seas.  The  Sceleton  of  one  was 
fhewn  at  Paris  in  1658,  whofe  Skull  was  between  fixteen  and 
feventeen  Foot  long,  weighing  four  thoufand  fix  hundred 
Pounds  ;  the  Jaws  ten  Foot  wide,  and  fourteen  Foot  long, 
weighing  eleven  hundred  Pounds  each  ;  the  Fins,  which  look 
like  Hands,  weighing  eath  fix  hundred  Pounds;  the  Joints  of 
the  Back,  from  the  Head  to  the  End  of  the  Tail,  forty-five 
Foot  long  ;  the  fir!!  Joints  weighing  fifty  Pounds,  and  the 
others  lefs,  according  as  they  came  nearer  the  End.  I  fhall  not 
trouble  myfelf  to  give  an  Account  of  all  that  relates  to  that 
Animal,  or  the  Manner  of  taking  him,  becaufe  feveral  Authors 
have  treated  of  it ;  but  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  there  are  two 
forts  of  Whales  ;  the  one  is  call’d  Cachalot ,  which  differs  from 
that  which  is  call’d  the  Whale ,  in  that  tire  Mouth  of  the  Cacha¬ 
lot  is  furnifh’d  with  little  flat  Teeth,  without  a  Beard  or 
Whifkers  ;  which  is  contrary  to  that  which  bears  the  Name  of 
the  Whale,  which  has  nothing  but  Whifkers.  ’Tis  from  the 
Fat  or  Lard  of  thefe  Animals,  that  they  draw  Whale-oil ,  which 
is  a  very  great  Commodity,  efpecially  in  Times  of  Peace,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  Ufe  they  have  for  it  in  France ,  as  well  for 
burning  as  feveral  other  Ufes,  wherein  it  is  very  neceftary,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  refining  Sulphur,  and  preparing  fome  forts  of  Skins 
for  Leather.  We  have  two  forts  of  Whale-oil  come  to  Paris , 
the  be!!  of  which  is,  that  which  we  call  Huile  de  Grande  Baye , 
which  is,  by  the  French ,  made  of  the  Fat  immediately  after  it 
is  taken  from  the  IVhale  ;  whence  the  French  Oils  do  not  fmell 
fo  ill  as  thofe  made  in  Holland ,  becaufe  the  Dutch  do  not  make 
their  Oils  from  the  Fat  fo  foon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  Whale, 
but  bring  it  into  Holland  to  be  melted  :  Wherefore  we  ought 
to  prefer  the  French  Oils  to  thofe  of  Holland ,  which  are  eaiily 
known,  becaufe  the  Dutch  are  red  and  ftinking,  and  yet  are 
clear.  The  great  Quantities  we  have  of  Whale-oil  come 
from  the  Northern  Sea,  efpecially  Greenland ,  from  whence  the 
Hollanders  are  fupplied.  Pomet. 

The  Sperma  Ceti  is,  on  all  hands,  agreed  to  be  the  Product 
of  another  fort  of  Whale,  which  is  call’d 

Cetus,  Offic.  Cete  admirabile  aliud,  Cluf.  Exot.  131.  Bala¬ 
na,  Mer.  Pin.  190.  Balana  macrocephala,  qua  binas  tantum 
pinnas  later  ales  habet ,  Sib.  Phal.  12.  Balana  major ,  inferior e 
tantum  maxilla  dentata,  macrocephala  bipennis,  Raii  Synop. 
Pifc.  15.  Balana,  Ejufd.  Icht.  Tab.  A.  f.  3.  Cete ,  41.  Cete, 
Jonf.  Tab.  42.  Trompa,  Park.  Theat.  1607.  Sperma  Ceti 
falfo  ditta,  THE  PARMASITTY  WHALE.  Dale. 

It  has  been  long  difputed  what  the  Sperma  Ceti  is ;  but 
P omet’s  Account  of  it  is  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  I  have  met  with, 
as  to  its  Preparation,  as  he  has  feen  it  made,  and  done  it  him- 
felf. 

The  Sperma  Ceti  is  the  Brain  of  a  fort  of  Whale  call’d  Byaris, 
and,  by  the  People  of  St.  John  de  Luz,  Cachalot.  This  Ani¬ 
mal  is  named,  by  fome,  the  Male  Whale,  and,  in  Latin,  Orca . 
It  is  about  twenty-five  Foot  long,  and  twelve  F.oot  high,  each 
of  the  Teeth  weighing  one  Pound,  which  are  very  ufeful  for 
feveral  forts  of  Works.  Thefe  Creatures  are  very  common  at 
Cape  Finifire,  on  the  Coal!  of  Galicia ,  and  in  A orway.  In 
the  Year  1688,  there  was  one  taken  by  a  Spanijh  Ship  that  car¬ 
ried  it  to  St.  Sebafiian’s,  from  the  Head  of  which  were  taken 
twenty-four  Barrels  of  Brain,  and  from  the  Body  ninety-fix 
Barrels  of  Fat.  They  ought  then  to  be  undeceived,  who 
believe,  that  Sperma  Ceti  is  any  thing  elfe  but  the  Brain  ot  the 
Cachalot ;  and  I  can  affirm  this  with  Certainty,  not  having 
only  feen  this  prepar’d,  but  having  prepar’d  it  myfelf. 

This  Sperma  Ceti  is  ufually  prepar’d  at  Bayonne,  and  St.  John 
de  Luz  ;  and  this  Work  is  fo  rare  in  France,  that  there  are  not 
above  two  Perfons  at  the  latter  Place  who  know  how  to  prepare 
it.  Thofe  who  prepare,  take  the  Brain  as  aforefaid,  and  me  t 
it  over  a  gentle  Fire;  then  they  caft  it  into  Moulds,  like  t  0  ® 
wherein  they  refine  Sugar ;  and  after  it  is  cool’d,  and  drain 
from  the  Oil,  they  take  and  melt  it  again,  and  proceed  a  te^^ 
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fame  manner,  till  fuch  time  as  it  be  well  purified,  and  very 
white  ;  then  with  a  Knife,  made  for  the  Purpofe,  they  cut  it 
into  Scales  or  Flakes,  juft  fo  as  it  appears  when  brought  to  us. 

As  this  Commodity  is  of  fome  Confequence,  by  realon  of  its 
Price,  I  muft  obferve,  that  we  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  in  fine 
white  Flakes  or  Scales,  that  are  clear  and  transparent,  of  a  fifhy 
Smell ;  and  take  care,  that  it  be  not  augmented  with  white 
Wax,'  as  it  happens  but  too  often,  which  is  eafy  to  diftinguifti, 
as  well  from  the  Smell  of  the  Wax,  as  becaufe  it  is  very  thin, 
and  of  a  more  unpolifti’d  White  ;  for  we  have  no  Commodity 
which  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  Air  as  this,  which  is  theReafon  why 
it  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  in  Glafies,  or  in  Barrels,  clofe 
flopp’d  from  the  Entrance  of  any  Air,  left  it  turn  yellow. 
Pomet. 

Pomet  may  poffibly  be  right,  as  to  the  Procefs  generally 
ufed  for  making  Sperma  Ceti  ;  but  I  have  feen  Sperma  Ceti 
which  has  undergone  no  Treatment  at  all,  except  being  put 
into  Paper  Bags,  fo  that  the  Oil  which  adheres  to  it,  may  be 
abforb’d.  The  true  Sperma  Ceti  is  very  white,  and  in  very 
Small  Flakes,  not  much  larger  than  the  Cryftals  of  Tartar  : 

It  diffolves  by  rubbing  upon  the  Hand  into  a  fort  of  Oil  ;  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  Palate  when  chew’d,  as  the  common 
Sort  will ;  which  makes  me  fufpecl,  that  it  is  mix’d  with  fome 
other  Subftance,  perhaps  Wax,  by  thofe  who  make  it  for  Sale. 

I  can  affirm  with  Certainty,  that  Sperma  Ceti  is  neither  the 
Oil,  Brain,  nor  Sperm  of  the  Whale,  but  a  particular  Sub¬ 
ftance  found  principally  in  the  Head  of  the  Fifh ;  and  flakes 
like  boil’d  Salmon,  or  Cod,  when  taken  out.  It  is  alfo  found 
in  other  Parts  of  the  Fifh,  but  not  in  fo  large  Quantities,  or 
fo  good,  as  in  the  Head. 

It  is  a  noble  Medicine  in  many  Cafes,  tho’  principally  ufed  in 
Bruifes,  inward  Hurts,  and  after  Delivery.  It  is  an  excellent 
Balfamic  in  many  Diftempers  of  the  Breaft ;  and  gently 
deterges  and  heals.  In  Coughs,  from  fharp  Rheums,  Eroiions, 
and  Ulcerations,  it  is  very  fafe,  pleafant,  and  effectual  ;  as 
alfo  in  Pleurifies.  and  inward  Impoftumations.  Where. the 
Mucus  of  the  Bowels  has  been  abraded  by  Acrimony  and  Choler, 
as  in  Diarrhoeas,  and  Dyfenteries,  this  is  a  very  good  Healer. 
In  Ulcerations  of  the  Kidneys,  and  bloody  Urine,  it  is  likewife 
a  very  fuitable  Medicine;  and,  by  foftenin'g  and  relaxing  the 
Fibres,  it  contributes  frequently  to  the  Expulfion  of  Gravel,  by 
inlarging  the  Paffages.  It  is  moft  conveniently  made  up  into 
the  Forms  of  Eledtuaries  and  Boles,  with  proper  Conferves, 
and  Things  of  the  like  Kind  :  And  in  fuch  Forms,  if  it  be 
fkilfully  mix’d,  it  gives  them  an  agreeable  Smoothnefs,  and  is 
not  difcoverable  by  the  Patient.  It  is  alfo  very  properly  diffolv’d 
in  a  Draught,  by  the  Help  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  ;  or  it  is 
inade  into  an  Emulfion  by  the  fame  Management.  The  ufual 
Dofe  is  about  half  a  Dram. 

'  It  is  emollient  and  healing,  outwardly  ufed  ;  but  its  greateft 
Ufe  that  way  is  in  the  Small-pox,  melted  with  Oil  of  Almonds  : 
With  this  the  Puftules  are  juft  kept  moift,  when  they  begin  to 
harden  ;  and  it  wonderfully  prevents  thofe  Scars  they  are  apt  to 
leave,  by  fofiening,  and  healing  them  up  fmooth.  Altho’  this 
is  but  a  modern  Pradlice  in  this  Diftemper,  yet  Schroder  takes 
Notice  of  its  Ufe  in  his  Time,  in  fmoothing  and  filling  up  the 
Fiffures,  or  Cavities,  made  by  Blotches  and  Scabs. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  Cofmetic,  both  in  Paints,  and  in 
Paftes,  to  wafh  the  Hands  with, 

BALAM  PULLI.  A  Name  for  the  Tamarind-tree.  Raii 

Hif.  Plant. 

BALANDA,  and  Valanida,  are  Names  forth  e/Efculus, 
or  Beech.  Blanc ard. 

BALANDINA,  a  faditious  Stone  mention’d  by  Raymond 
Lully.  As  I  do  not  underftand  the  Original,  it  would  be 
fomewhat  difficult  to  tranflate  it.  I  fhall  therefore  give  it,  as 
he  has  done,  in  Latin,  in  hopes,  that  thofe  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern  may  underftand  it  better  than  myfelf. 

Balandina  componitur  ex  argento  vivo  ferri ,  &  ejl  coloris 
rubei  valde ,  O’  refplendet  ratione  fulphuris  decodta  O’  converfa 
in  naturam  aqua;  aerca  ignites  refpiciens  naturam  argenti  vivi  ; 
O’  quia  fua  natura  ejl  ex  acre ,  idea  rejlringit  fanguinem.  Recipe 
ergo  de  aqua  aerea  ferri ,  O  imple  mollem  ceream  pojl  virtutem 
rejlriflivam  acceptam ,  O  indura  illam  in  aqua  terrejtri  refriHi- 
va  ferri ,  O  profequere  per  informationes  fupradittas. 

BALANI,  orGiANDES.  A  fort  of  Shell-filh,  fo  call’d 
from  their  Shape,  which  is  like  that  of  an  Acorn  :  They  are 
alfo  call’d  Pollicipedes.  Of  thefe  there  are  many  Sorts,  which 
are  found  adhering  to  the  Rocks  on  the  Coafts  of  Spain ,  Brit¬ 
tany ,  and  Normandy. 

As  a  Food,  they  are  efteem’d  aperitive. 

BALANOCASTANUM.  The  fame  as  Bulbocasta- 
num,  which  fee. 

BALANOS,  properly  figmfies  an  Acorn  ;  but 

Hippocrates ,  in  his  Treatife  De  Ajjfettionibus,  ufes  it  to  exprefs 
an  Oak.  It  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  fometimes,  as  in  Theophrafus , 
to  fignify  any  glandiferous  T  ree. 

Hence,  from  the  Similitude  of  Form,  Balanos  (^aActr^)  is 
frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  Suppofitories  and  Peffarres. 

Balanos  alfo  ficnifies  the  Gians  Penis  % 

•  VO L.  I. 
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BALANUS  MYREPSICA. 

Ben ,  Balanus  myrepftca ,  Offic.  Balanus  myrepfea ,  Ind. 
Med.  17.  Balanus  myrepfea ,  Gians  unguentaria ,  Nux  Ben , 
Mont.  Exot.  g.  Commel.  Plant.  Ufu.  83.  Balanus  myrep- 
fca ,  five  Gians  unguentaria.  The  OILY  ACORN.  Ger. 
1214.  Emac.  1400.  Gians  unguentaria ,  C.  B.  Pin.  402. 

Raii  Hill.  2.  1738.  Jonf.  Dendr.  130.  Nux  unguentaria, 

J.  B.  1.  317.  Chab.  24.  Nux  Ben,  five  Gians  unguentaria. 
Park.  Theat.  238.  Balanus  myrepfea,  fliqua  triangulari, 
femine  minore  alato ,  Brevn.  Prod.  2.  22.  Commel.  Flo.  Mai. 

50.  Nux  Been  Zeylanica,  fliqua  triangula ,  feminibus  alatis , 
Herm.  Parad.  Bat.  Prod.  357.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  692. 
Arbor  exotica,  Lentifci folio,  C.  B.  Pin.  399-  Moringa ,  lHerr. 
Flor.  Cult.  385.  Park.  Theat.  1650.  Moringa  Lentifci 
folio,  fruCtu  magno  angulofo,  in  quo  femine,  &c.  J.B.  1.435. 

Raii  Hift.  2.  1745.  Pink.  Almag.  253.  Katumnrungha , 
Hcrm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  62.  Monringon ,  Hoir.  Mai.  6.  19.  'Fab. 

9.  Coatlis,  quam  alii  Tlapalex-patli,  &c.  vacant ,  Jonf.  Dendr. 
291.  Hern.  119.  Lignum  nephriticum,  Rech.  in  not.  ib. 
Coatl.  aliis  Tlapalex-patli ,  Lact.  Ind.  Occid.  227.  Lignum 
nephriticum.  Park.  Theat.  1664.  Ind.  Med.  68.  Mont. 
Exot.  8.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1804.  Lignum  nephriticum  cceruleo 
IA  favo  tingens,  J.  B.  1.  492.  Chab.  37.  Lignum  peregri- 
num  aqKarn  caeruleam  reddens,  C.  B.  Pin.  416.  The  BEN- 
NUT,  NEPHRITIC  WOOD. 

According  to  Dale ,  the  Lignum  nephriticum  is  the  Wood, 
and  the  Balanus  myrepfea  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree.  See  Ne- 
phriticxjm  Lignum. 

.  Diofcorides  gives  the  following  Account  of  the  Virtues  of 
the  Balanus  Myrepfea, 

A  Dram  of  the  Powder,  drank  in  Oxycras,  confumes  the 
Spleen.  It  is  apply ’d  to  the  fame  Part  by  way  of  Cataplafm, 
being  mixed  with  Meal  of  Darnel  ;  and  with  Hydromel  it 
makes  a  Cataplafm  for  the  Gout..  Boil’d  in  Vinegar,  it  deter¬ 
ges  the  Pfora  and  Lepra  ;  with  Nitre,  it  cleanfes  the  Alphi, 
and  black  Ulcers  ;  and  in  Urine,  it  clears  the  Face  of  Frec¬ 
kles,  Spots,  Sun-burns,  and  Pimples.  Drank  in  Hydromel, 
it  excites  Vomiting,  and  loofens  the  Belly,  but  is  very  bad  for 
the  Stomach.  The  exprelfed  Oil  thereof,  drank,  works  by 
Stool,  but  its  Shell  (ipAo/oc.  dvrns)  is  more  aftringent.  The 
Dregs  that  remain  after  Contufion  and  Expreffion,  enter  the 
Compofition  of  Smegmas  adapted  for  the  Deterfion  of  Afperi- 
ties  and  Itchings.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  160. 

The  Ben,  or  Balanus  Myrepfea,  is  a  triangular  Fruit  of 
different  Colours,  of  the  Size  of  a  Hazel-nut,  being  white  or 
greyifti,  in  which  is  found  a  white  Almond,  of  a  fweet  Tafte, 
difagreeable  enough. 

Chufe  fuch  Kernels  as  are  .white,  frefh,  and  the  heavieft 
you  can  get.  They  are  of  no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  but 
to  make  Oil  of,  which  has  a  great  many  good  Qualities.  The 
firft  is,  that  it  has  neither  Tafte  nor  Smell,  and  never  grows 
rancid,  which  makes  it  of  greatUfe  to  the  Perfumers  and  others, 
for  preferving  the  Scents  of  Flowers,  as  Jeffamin,  Oranges,  Tube- 
rofe,  and  the  like.  With  this  Oil  they. make  all  their  fweet 
E  {fencer,  adding  to  the  Flowers  afore-named,  as  they  fancy, 
Ambergrife,  Mufk,  Civet,  Benjamin,  Storax,  or  Balfam  of 
Peru.  They  grow  in  Spain,  Arabia ,  Ethiopia ,  and  India , 
where  they  come  to  Perfection,  which  they  fcarcely  ever  do 
in  Europe. 

The  whole  Nut  is  of  a  purging  Quality,  and  the  dry  Preffing, 
or  Powder,  after  the  Oil  is  taken  out,  of  a  deanfing  and 
drying  Nature  ;  the  Shells  or  Hu  Acs  bind  extremely;  the  Kernels 
bruifed,  and  drank  with  a  little  Ale,  purge  the  Body  from  grofs 
and  thin  Phlegm  ;  the  Oil,  which  is  drawn  out  of  the  Nut, 
does  the  fame,  provokes  Vomiting,  and  cleanfes  the  Stomach 
of  much  foul  Matter  gather’d  therein  ;  but  the  Nut  itfelf,  in 
its  grofs  Body,  does  much  more,  trouble. the  Stomach,  urdefs  it 
be  roafted  at  the  Fire. :  for  then  they  lofe  much  of  their  emetic 
Quality,  and  only  purge  downwards  ;  and  they  are  given  in 
Clyfters,  w'ith  very  good  Efted,  to  cleanfe  the  Bowels,  and 
cure  the  Colic.  The  Kernels,  taken  in  Poffet-drink  to  a 
Dram,  mollify  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  I  he 
Oil,  befides  its  excellent  Ufe  to  the  Perfumers,  is  employ’d  by 
the  Glovers  and  Skinners,  to  preferve  their  Leather  from  Spots 
or  Stains,  or  from  ever  growing  mouldy,  as  thofe  perfumed 
with  Oil  of  Almonds  do.  It  more  eafily  extrads,  and  longer 
retains,  the  Perfume  of  any  thing  infus’d  in  it,  than  any  other 
Oil  whatfoever.  Being  dropt  into  the  Ears,  it  helps  the  Noife 
-  in  them,  and  Deafnefs  alfo.  The  Kernel,  ufed  with  Vinegar 
and  Nitre,  is  good  againft  the  Itch,  Leprofy,  running  Sores, 
Scabs,  Pimples,  and  other  Dcfedations  of  the  Skin.  Mix’d 
with  Meal  of  Orobus,  and  apply ’d  Plaifterwife  to  the  Side,  it 
helps  the  Spleen,  and  eafes  the  Gout,  and  Nerves  which  are 
pain’d  with  Cramps,  Spafms,  Colds,  and  Bruiles.  Mix’d  with 
Honey,  it  diffolves  Nodes,  Topbes,  Knots,  and  hard  i  u- 

mors.  Pomet.  _ 

The  Oil  of  the  Balanus  Myrepfea,  is  fometimes  called  ULu?n 

Balaninum.  •  ' 

This  Fruit  was  termed  Gians  Unguentaria ,  becaufe  it  yielus 
an  Oil  by  Expreffion,  ufed  bv  Perlumers  in  perfuming  other 
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Oils,  and  never  turns  rancid.  It  is  thought  proper  in  the  Itch, 
and  feme  other  cutaneous  Difoafes,  as  being  a  good  Detergent ; 
and  is  fometimes  mixed  with  Bifmuth  and  white  Precipitate. 
Some  fay,  that  this  Oil,  mixed  with  a  Hazel-nut,  or  Filbert, 
and  taken  in  this  manner,  will  purge  upward  and  downward  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Fruit  itfelf,  made  into  an  Emulfion, 
is  purgative.  Geofroy. 

Ther  e  is  another  Species  of  Ben ,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  preceding.  It  is  call’d  by  Monardus ,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Drugs,  Ben  magnum ,  feu  Avellana purgatrix ,  the  great  Ben ,  or 
purging  Filbert.  It  grows  in  America ,  and  is  brought  fome¬ 
times  from  St.  Domingo ,  but  is  very  fcarce. 

It  purges  upwards  and  downwards.  The  Indians  ufe  it  for 
the  Wind-colic.  The  Dofe  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram: 
They  weaken  its  Force  by  roafting  it.  Lemery  cle  Drogues. 

BALAS1US.  A  Gem  of  a  purple  or  rofy  Colour.  It  is  a 
fort  of  Carbuncle.  Rulandus  relates  fome  wonderful  Effects  of 
tins  precious  Stone,  which  are  not  worth  farther  Notice,  be- 
caufe  utterly  fabulous. 

BALA  1  RO,  according  to  Blancardy  is  the  fame  as  Bam- 
Ralio,  which  fee. 

BALAUS  FI  A,  Balauftines.  Thefe  are  the  Flowers  of  the 

Balaujlia  Offic.  Ger.  1262.  Emac.  1450.  Balaujlia 
rhjpanka,  J.  B.  1.  82.  Chab.  3.  Balaujlia  fore  plena  ma- 
C.  B.  Pin.  438.  Balaufium,  Mont.  Ind.  37.  Aldrov. 
Dendr.  579.  Mai  us  Punica  fylvefris  major ,  five  Balaujlium 
majus ,  1  aik.Theat.  151 1.  Raii  Plift.  2. 1463.  Balaujlium  majus 
five  Malus  Punka  fylvejiris  major ,  Park.  Parad.  430.  Punica 
fore  plena  ?najore,  T burn.  Inft.  636.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  450. 
Malus  Punica  plcnifora ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  20.  The  BALAU- 
STINE-TREE. 

I  he  Balaujhne  is  the  Flower  of  the  wild  Pomgranate,  of 
wdiich  theie  are  feveral  Rinds  j  for  you  meet  with  the  white, 
the  red,  and  the  Rofe-colour’d.  It  is  like  the  Cytinum  (Flow- 
er)  °f  f^e  harden  Pomgranate,  and  the  Juice  thereof  is  ex¬ 
tracted  in  the  fame  manner  as  Hypociftis. 

It  is  of  an  aftringent  Quality,  and  effectual  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes  as  the  Hypociftis  and  the  Cytinum.  Diofcorides ,  Lib. 
I.  6^.154. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Balaujhnes  fold,  the  line  and  the 
common  .  By  the  line  are  meant  the  Hulks,  together  with  their 
T  lowers  ;  by  the  common,  thofe  which  have  nothing  but  the 
Hulk.  Pomet. 

The  Balaujhnes ,  as  well  as  the  Cy  tines,  are  of  an  earthy 
Nature,  very  aftringent,  infpiffating,  refrigerating,  and  drying  ; 
whence  they  are  very  often  ufed  for  all  Kinds  of  Fluxes,  as  the 
Diarrhoea,  Dyfentery,  the  Uterine  Flux,  and  others  ;  and  for 
flopping  of  Haemorrhages  from  Wounds.  Dale  from  Schro¬ 
der. 

BALBIS,  /3aA£/f,  is  explained  by  Galen  in  his  Exegefs,  an 
oblong  Cavity  j  hence  fia.hfcnuS'z f,  in  Hippocrates ,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  de  Articulis ,  is  fpoken  of  the  Cavity  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Humerus,  to  which  the  Ulna  is  articulated. 

BALBUTIES.  A  Defed  in  the  Speech.  Properly  that 
Sort  of  Stammering,  where  a  Perfon  fometimes  hefttates,  and 
immediately  after  fpeaks  precipitately. 

BALIST.T  OS.  The  Astragalus,  which  fee. 

BALITISTERA.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Terra  Ru- 
bea. 

BALLERUS.  A  fmall  River-lilh  taken  Notice  of  by  Aldro- 
vanclus  and  Lemery,  which  is  ufed  in  Food,  but  has  no  Medi¬ 
cinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it. 

BALLOTE. 

Marrubium  nigrum  Ballote,  Offic.  Marrubium  nigrum , 
STINKING  HOREHOUND.  Ger.  566.  Emac.  701. 
Ran  Hift.  1.  571.  Mer.  Pin.  75.  Marrubium  nigrum ,  five 
Ballote ,  J.  B.  3.  318.  Chab.  436*  Marrubium  nigrum  foe- 
tidum  Ballote  didium,  Park.  Theat.  1230.  Marrubium  nigrum 
fatidum,  Ballote  Diofcoridis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  230.  Hift.  Oxon. 
3*  377.  Marrubiaflrum ,  Rivin.  Irr.  Mon.  Ballote ,  Tourn. 
Inft.  185.  Elem.  Bot.  153.  Raii  Synop.  3.  244.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  175.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  183.  Dill.  Cat.  GilT.  135. 
Buxb.  35.  Ballote,  Marrubium  nigrum  faetidum ,  Merc.  Bot. 
1.  23.  Phyt.  Brit.  14.  BLACK  HOREHOUND. 

Ballote ,  or  black  Horehound,  Ihoots  up  from  one  Root  in 
numerous,  black,  fquare,  and  fomewhat  hairy  Stalks.  The 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Horehound,  but  larger 
and  rounder,  black,  and  hairy,  and  fet  at  Diftances  about  the 
Stalk  like  thofe  of  the  MelilTophyllum,  for  which  Reafon  fome 

g,ve't  "I  he  Flowers  are  white,  and  grow  about 

the  Stalk  in  Whorles. 

A  Cataplafm  of  the  Leaves,  with  Salt,  is  of  Efficacy  againft 
the  Bite  of  a  Dog,  and,  dry’d  over  hot  Cinders  till  they  are 
wither’d,  are  good  to  reprefs  a  Condyloma  ;  and  ufed  with 
Honey,  deterge  foul  Ukers.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  ill. 

I  ne  black  Horehound  grows  better,  and  more  branched 
than  the  white,  having  fquare,  hairy  Stalks,  and  larger,  darker 
Leaves,  which  more  refemble  thofe  of  dead  Nettle,  but  are 
fomewhat  fofter  in  handling,  of  a  ftrong  earthy  Smell.  The 
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Flowers  grow  among  the  Learn,  in  two  Cinders,  or,  each 
h.Jc  of  the  Stalk,  towards  the  lore-part  of  it ;  each  Clultcr  on 
a  common  Foot-ftalk  and  every  Flower  in  a  wide-month’d 

five-corner  d,  large  Calyx  of  a  red  Colour,  being  Seated 
and  labiated,  appearing  but  little  above  the  Calyx  in  the 
tom  of  which  grow  four  fmall  obloiw  Seeds  ’'ru  n 
long,  ftringy,  and  fading  much.  It^grows'  by 
and  in  Fledges,  and  flowers  in  July.  1  J  * 

I  The  Leaves  and  Tops  are  ufed,  tho’ but  feldom.  Dr  /W, 
commends  it  as  a  Angular  Remedy  againft  hyfteric  hJ 
chondriac  Affedions.  Miller’s  Bot.  Of.  and  h>^Q~ 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil  half  exalted,  and  ciTmtl-n  ,  a 
volatile  Salt.  Lemery  des  Drogues.  entuI  alld 

Ls  Leaves  are  bitter,  ftinking,  and  give  no  Tindurc  of  Red 
to  the  blue  Paper,  which  makes  us  conjecture,  that  the  natural 
Salt  of  the  Earth  is  involved  in  it  by  a  great  deal  of  fetid  Oil 
Mr.  Ray  recommends  a  ftrong  Decodion  of  it  in  hyftericil  -mi 
hypochondriac  Cafes.  Make  a  Tea  of  equal  Parts  of  wH'c 
Horehound ,  ftinking  Horehound ,  and  Betony- leaves,  and  drink 
every  Day  three  or  four  Cups  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Gout,  or  render  its  Attacks  the  lefs  violent.  Martyn's  Tour- 
nefort.  J 

BALNEABILIS.  An  Epithet  for  fuch  Waters  as  are  pro¬ 
per  for  Bathing. 

BALNEA,  Baths. 

Thefe  have  in  all  Ages  been  ufed  with  a  View  to  Cleafili- 
nefs  and  Decency.  Hence,  probably  their  Adedicinal  Virtues 
were  firft  difeover’d.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  frequent  Ab¬ 
lutions  have  been  injoin’d  as  a  Duty,  by  moil  Religions  which 
have  been  eftabliihed  In  the  Eaft.  At  this  Day  the  Orientals 
reproach  the  Europeans  with  Beaftlinefs,  on  account  of  their 
neglecting  to  bathe  and,  it  muft  be  confdUd,  with  too  much 
Reafon. 

Medea  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  employ’d  warm  Baths  with 
a  View  to  Health,  and  this  gave  Rife  to  the  Fable,  that  ihe' 
boil’d  People  alive. 

Pelias,  an  old  King  of  Thefaly ,  having  an  Inclination  to 
try  what  Effects  this  new  Medicine  would  have  upon  him, 
dy’d  under  the  Experiment,  which  might  add  Credit  to  the 
Fable. 

Melampus  bath’d  the  Daughters  of  Pratus ,  in  order  to  cure 
them  of  Madnefs. 

The  Lacedemonians  immers’d  their  Children  in  Wine,  as 
foon  as  ever  they  were  born,  tho’  they  were  fenfible,  that  it 
Would  make  them  die  of  Epileptic  Fits,  in  cafe  they  were  of 
a  weak  Conftitution. 

Thofe  Robbers  in  foreign  Parts,  which  are  called  Bohemians, 
a  fort  of  Banditti,  not  unlike  our  Gypfies,  wafh  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  as  foon  as  born,  in  the  next  Fountain,  to  try  their 
Strength. 

Virgil  fays  the  fame  of  the  antient  Latins. 

Durum  a  firpe  genus,  natos  ad  flumina  primum, 

Deferimus ,  fevoque  gelu  duramus  &  undis. 

Afclepiades  recommended  cold  Baths.  Dion  Cafius ,  Lib  '.  53. 
informs  us,  that  Augufus  being  extremely  ill,  and  not  ab'e  to 
take  Medicines,  having-  an  Averfton  to  them,  Antonius  Mufa 
advis’d  him  to  ufe  cold  Bathing,  and  to  drink  cold  Water: 
This  cur’d  the  Emperor  ;  and  befides  other  great  Rewards 
from  Augufus  and  the  Senate,  Mufa  for  this  was  allow’d  to 
wear  a  Gold  Ring,  a  Privilege  none  before,  enjoy ’du  nlefs 
Men  of  the  firft  Quality  in  Rome. 

The  fame  Privilege  was  alfo  granted  to  all  thofe  of  his  P10- 
feffion  ;  and  they  were  farther  granted  an  Immunity  from  all 
Taxes  for  ever. 

But  afterwards  Mufa  treating  Marccllus  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  it  coft  that  young  Prince  his  Life.  And  upon  this  Ac¬ 
count  Mufa  was  cenfur’d,  as  if  Livia  had  bribed  him  to  advile 
cold  Bathing  to  this  Prince  improperly. 

Thofe  who  conftder  what  good  Effcds  cold  Baths  may  have 
upon  People  in  Years,  or  fuch  whofe  Fibres  are  relaxed  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  of  what  ill  Confequence  they  may  be,  in 
young  People,  whofe  Fibres  are  in  full  Elafticitv,  will  caftly 
account  for.  the  different  Effeds  of  the  cold  Bath  upon  Au¬ 
gufus  and  his  Nephew. 

Suetonius  in  Augufo ,  Cap.  $g.  and  8 1.  tells  us,  that  the 
Senate  decreed  Antonius  Mufa  a  Statue  of  Brafs,  and  fet  it  next 
to  that  of  Adfculapius. 

He  fays  alfo,  that  Auguf  us ,  at  his  Return  from  his  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  Bifcay ,  having  a  Diforder  in  the  Liver,  confequcnt  to 
a  long  Fluxion  ;  Antonius  ALufa  propos’d  a  hazardous  Remedy, 
and  quite  contrary  to  thofe  that  had  been  try’d,  which  was  to 
change  his  warm  Fomentations  for  cold  ones. 

Pliny  fays,  that  before  the  Time  of  Mufa,  none  but  warm 
Baths  were  made  ufe  of  ;  and  that  Antonius  Mufa  brought  cold 
ones  into  Credit. 

Horace  informs  us,  that  he  was  forbid  going  to  Bair,  by 
Antonius  Mufa,  and  order’d  to  wafh  in  cold  Water,  tho’  in 

the 
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the  Middle  of  W  inter  ;  and  that  the  People  of  Ba'ta  com¬ 
plain’d  of  the  hick,  who  left  them,  and  expos’d  their  Heads 
and  Stomachs  to  the  cold  Fountains  at  Clufium  and  Gabii. 

Antonins  Alufa  had  a  Brother,  whofe  Name  was  Eupharbus , 
who  was  Phylician  to  the  fecond  Juba,  according  to  Pliny, 
and  (hared  with  the  former  the  Credit  of  the  Invention  ot  cold 
jiaths.  Pliny ,  however,  is  miftaken  when  he  tel  s  us,  that 
Antonins  Afuja  and  Euphorias  were  the  Inventors  ot  cold 
Baths,  bccaule  they  were  recommended  by  Afclepiades ,  who 
liv’d  before  them. 

Pliny,  Lib.  29.  Cap.  1.  gives  an  Account  of  a  Phyfician  of 
jMarfeiiles,  whofe  Name  was  Charmis.  He  came  to  fix  at 
Runs,  in  the  Reign  of  Nero,  and  made  a  great  Fortune.  He 
recommended  much  cold  Baths  in  the  Middle  of  Winter. 

Plutarch  in  his  Sympofiacs,  Lib.  8.  Qutejl.  9-  gives  us  a 
very  disadvantageous  Idea  cf  the  Reman  warm  Baths.  He 
fays,  that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  change  the  Body, 
and  produce  new  Difeafes,  as  the  Variety  of  Baths  that  were 
in  his  Time  made  ufe  of  ;  by  which  the  Body  is  firft  foften’d 
like  Iron  by  Heat,  and  then  again  harden’d  by  dipping  into 
cold  Water,  like  Steel.  Any  one,  fays  he,  who  had  liv’d 
a  few  Years  before  us,  if  he  was  to  look  into  our  Baths, 
would  fay, 

’’ZvSa  'us  Ylz<y.QKzyzdav  tz  plvcn. 

He  adds,  that  their  Anceftors  ufed  mild  Baths,  infomuch 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  had  a  Fever,  flept  in  one  j 
and  the  W omen  amongft  the  Galatcs  eat  with  their  Children 
whilft  they  bath’d  :  But  that  in  his  Days,  the  Air  that  they 
refpired  in  Breathing,  was  a  Mixture  of  Moifture  and  Fire  ; 
which  fuffer’d  not  one  Particle  of  the  Body  to  be  at  Reft,  but 
mov’d  all  out  of  their  proper  Situations,  till  they  extinguifh’d 
themfelves,  as  it  were  flaming  from  the  Bath. 

Baths  are  properly  enough  diftinguifhed  into  hot  and  cold ; 
and  both  thefe  differ  extremely,  according  to  the  different 
Deg'  ees  of  Heat  and  Coldnefs,  and  according  to  the  various 
Contents  of  the  Waters  made  ufe  of. 

Baths  again  are  univerfal,  that  is,  fuch  as  the  whole  Body  is 
immers’d  in  ;  or  particular,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  apply’d  to  fome 
Parts,  as  Semicupia ,  Pediluvia,  and  fome  Sorts  of  Fomen¬ 
tations. 

It  is  well  known  in  natural  Philofophy,  that  Heat  relaxes  ; 
and  that  Cold,  on  the  contrary,  contrails  and  braces  the 
Bodies  it  is  apply’d  to.  This  muff  neceffarily  render  warm 
Baths  very  different  from  thofe  which  are  cold  in  their  Ef¬ 
fects. 

We  find  a  great  deal  in  Hippocrates,  with  refpeil  to  the 
Ufe  of  Baths,  both  warm  and  cold  ;  and  both  as  Prefervatives 
againft,  and  Remedies  for  Diftempers.  But  in  his  Treatife 
on  Regimen  in  acute  Difeafes ,  he  informs  us,  that  Convenien¬ 
ces  for  Bathing  were  to  be  met  with  in  very  few  Houfes. 
Whence  Galen  infers,  that  Bathing  was  not  fo  univerfal  in  the 
Time  of  Hippocrates,  as  afterwards. 

TheUfes  of  Bathing  in  particular  Diftempers,  according  to 
Hippocrates,  are  fpecify’d  under  their  refpeitive  Articles ;  mean 
time,  his  general  Rules  are,  that  the  Patient  who  ufes  this  Re¬ 
medy  Ihould  remain  without  moving  from  his  Place,  that  he 
Ihould  not  fpeak,  but  allow  thofe  who  either  bathe  him,  or 
pour  Water  on  his  Head,  or  rub  him,  to  perform  their  feveral 
Offices  ;  That  Sponges  fhould  be  ufed  in  rubbing  him,  and  not 
the  Inftrument  called  Strigil :  That  the  Patient  Ihould  with 
great  Precaution  guard  againft  Cold  :  That  the  Bath  Ihould  not 
be  ufed  immediately  after  eating  or  drinking ;  and  that  both 
thefe  were  alfo  to  be  abftained  from  immediately  after  coming 
out  of  the  Bath  :  That  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  whether  the 
Patient  ufed  the  Bath  when  in  Health  j  and  if  he  did,  whether 
he  reaped  Advantage,  or  fuftained  any  Injury  by  it  :  And, 
laftly,  that  the  Bath  Ihould  not  be  ufed  by  People  who  are  either 
too  foluble,  or  too  coftive,  in  their  Bellies,  nor  by  Perfons  who 
have  not  made  a  previous  Difcharge  of  their  Excrements,  no?  by 
thofe  who  are  too  weak,  who  have  an  Inclination  to  vomit,  a 
Naufea,  or  a  Bleeding  at  the  Nofe. 

According  to  Hippocrates,  the  Ufe  of  the  Bath  is  to  refrefh 
and  moiften,  to  remove  Wearinefs,  to  foften  the  Skin  and 
Joints,  to  provoke  Urine,  to  difpel  Heavinefs  of  the  Head, 
and  to  render  the  Noftrils  and  other  open  Du£ts  of  the  Body 
moift.  He  allows  two  Baths  a  Day  for  fuch  Patients  as  have 
been  accuftomed  to  bathing  during  their  Health. 

Celfus  gives  the  following  Dire  Cions  with  refpeft  to  Bathing. 

Bathing  is  ufeful  on  two  Accounts  ;  for  fometimes,  after  the 
Fever  is  gone,  it  makes  way  for  Health,  by  enabling  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  ufe  a  more  plentiful  Diet,  and  richer  Wines ;  fome- 
times  it  takes  off  the  Fever  itfelf.  It  is  commonly  advifed, 
when  the  outer  Skin  wants  to  be  relaxed,  the  corrupt  Humours 
to  be  attra&ed  from  the  inward  Parts,  and  the  Habit  of  the 
Eody  to  be  changed. 


The  Antients  were  pretty  cautious  in  the  Ufe  of  Bathing* 
Afclepiades  more  free  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  a  thing  to  be  dreaded, 
provided  it  be  feafonable,  otherwife  it  is  pernicious.  If  a  Per- 
fon  get  rid  of  a  Fever,  fo  as  to  be  free  for  a  whole  Dav,  lie 
may  on  the  next,  after  the  ufual  Time  of  the  Fit,  fafely  ven¬ 
ture  to  bathe.  But  if  the  Fever  be  periodical,  fo  as  to  return 
the  third  or  fourth  Day,  whenever  it  fails  to  make  its  ufual 
Vifit,  Bathing  may  be  fafely  ufed.  While  a  Fever  continues, 
if  it  be  but  gentle,  and  the  Patient  labour  under  an  inveterate 
Diforder  ot  the  Spleen,  the  Bath  is  a  wholfome  Medicine,  with 
this  Caution,  however,  that  there  be  no  Hardnefs  or  Swelling 
about  the  Praecordia,  no  Roughnefs  of  the  Tongue,  no  Pain  in 
the  Head,  or  middle  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  that  the  Fever  does 
not  at  the  fame  time  increafe. 

In  periodical  Fevers  there  are  two  Seafons  for  Bathing  ;  one 
before  the  Shivering,  the  other  alter  the  Fever  is  gone  5  but  for 
thofe  who  have  been  long  molefted  with  flow  Intermittents,  the 
proper  I  ime  -is,  when  the  Accefs  is  entirely  over,  or,  if  that 
does  not  happen,  at  leaft  when  it  is  mitigated,  and  the  Bodv  in 
as  good  a  State  as  can  be  expected  in  that  kind  of  Ulnefs. 

A  weak  Perfon,  who  is  to  go  into  the  Bath,  muft  be  careful, 
that  he  takes  no  Cold  before  his  Entrance.  When  he  is  there^ 
let  him  Hop  a  while,  and  examine  whether  he  perceives  any 
Stridfure  about  his  Temples,  and  whether  any  Sweat  arifes.  If 
the  former  happens,  and  the  other  does  not  follow.  Bathing  that 
Day  will  be  of  no  Service  ;  but  the  Patient  is  to  be  gently 
anointed  all  over,  and  fo  carry ’d  back,  and  Cold  is  by  all  means 
to  be  avoided,  and  Abftinence  is  to  be  ufed.  If  there  be  no  Al¬ 
teration  at  the  Temples,  but  a  Sweat  breaks  out,  firft  in  thofe 
Parts,  and  afterwards  in  other  Places,  the  Mouth  is  to  be 
fomented  with  hot  Water,  and  he  is  then  to  fit  in  the  Solium  1 
There  he  is  alfo  to  mind  whether  his  outer  Skin  Ihivers  at  the 
firft  Contact  of  the  hot  Water,  which,  though  it  can  fcarce 
happen  where  all  things  previous  are  right,  is  a  certain  Sign  that 
Bathing  will  prove  of  no  Effect. 

A  Perfon  may  know  whether  Undlion  ought  to  be  perform’d 
before  or  after  he  goes  into  the  hot  Water,  by  confidering  his 
State  of  Health.  But  generally  (except  in  particular  InftancCs) 
after  railing  a  Sweat,  the  Body  is  firft  to  be  gently  and  through¬ 
ly  anointed,  and  afterwards  to  be  put  into  the  hot  Water. 
And  here  Regard  alfo  is  to  be  had  to  the  Strength  ;  for  the  Pa1- 
tient  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  fall  into  a  fainting  Fit  through 
Excefs  of  Heat,  but  the  fame  is  to  be  feafonably  moderated, 
and  the  Body  to  be  carefully  covered  with  Cloaths,  for  its  De¬ 
fence  againft  cold  Blafts  ;  and  there  alfo  the  Patient  is  to  fweat 
before  he  takes  any  thing.  Celfus ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  17. 

The  preceding  Directions  relate  only  to  warm  Baths. 

Hoffman  has  colle&ed  feveral  Particulars  relative  to  the  Ufes 
of  Bathing,  which  are  of  too  much  Importance  to  be  omitted. 

The  falutary  Effects  produced  by  the  external  Application  of 
Water  arc  no  lefs  confpicuous,  than  the  Advantages  arifing 
from  its  internal  Ufe.  As  a  Proof  of  this,  we  need  only  direct 
our  Views  to  Baths,  the  principal  Bafis  and  moft  material  Ingre¬ 
dient  of  which  is  fimpleWater ;  a  Fluid,  which,  when  pure,  light, 
and  without  any  adventitious  Mixture,  is  poffefied  of  highly  me¬ 
dicinal  and  falutary  Qualities.  In  all  Ages,  the  more  fagacioits 
and  Ikilful  Phyficians  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  .this.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Hippocrates ,  Galen ,  Caslius  Aurelianus ,  Aretdeus , 
Celfus ,  and  Trallian ,  inform  us,  that  in  their  refpeClive 
Times  Baths  of  fweet  and  pure  Water  were  much  ufed  in  the 
moft  violent  internal  Diftempers,  efpecially  in  the  moft  formi¬ 
dable  Difordersof  the  Head,  fuch  as  racking  Pains  and  Madnefs, 
whether  accompany’d  with  Melancholy  and  DejeCfednefs,  or 
with  Rage  and  Fury.  The  Antients  ufed  thefe  Baths  with  un¬ 
common  Succ els.  And  Alexander  Trallianus  [Lib.  1.]  affirms, 
“  That  a  Bath  of  pure  and  fweet  Water  is  of  all  other  things 
“  the  beft  calculated  for  the  Relief  of  the  Melancholy  ;  but  ’tis 
“  neceffary  they  Ihould  remain  in  it  for  a  eonfiderable  time, 
“  even  in  the  Summer.” 

Aretaus  approves  of  this  PraCtice,  and  orders  melancholy  Pa¬ 
tients  to  go  often  into  Waters  that  are  naturally  hot,  and  re¬ 
main  in  them  for  a  eonfiderable  time,  fubjoining  this  as  a  Rea- 
fon,  that  in  thofe  labouring  under  Melancholy  the  Mufcles  ate 
dry  and  tenfe  ;  and  that  a  more  proper  Step  cannot  be  taken  to 
remove  their  Diforder,  than  to  render  them  lax  and  foft  by 
Bathing. 

Ccehus  Aurelianus  alfo  warmly  recommends  the  Ufe  of  natu¬ 
ral  Waters  in  maniacal  Cafes. 

And  Profper  Alpinus  [tie  Medicirta  Aigyptioruvi\  informs  us, 
that  many  melancholy  Patients  were  peffedly  cured  by  the  Ufe 
of  moderately  warm  Baths. 

In  cafe  of  violent  Pains  arifing  from  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys, 
Alexander  Trallianus  and  Areteeus  highly  recommend  fitting  up 
to  the  Navel  in  warm  Baths. 

I  myfelf  alfo,  from  repeated  Experience,  can  affirm,  that  in 
violent  Diforders  of  the  Head,  fuch  as  Madnefs,  Meancholy, 
preternatural  Stupidity  and  Torpor  of  Mind,  difturbed  Sleep, 
attended  with  frightful  Dreams,  Hemicrania,  Vcrtigos,  Dim- 
nefs  of  Sight,  violent  Tooth-achs,  racking  Pains  of  the  nervous 

Parts, 
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Parts,  Cardialgiias,  Iliac  Paffions*  Colics,  and  Pains  arifing  from 
the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  Baths  of  the  Toplitz  Waters ,  as  alfo 
fitting  in  pure  Water  moderately  warm,  have  afforded  inftan- 
taneous  Relief,  even  during  the  Paroxyfm  itfelf,  and  under  the 
immediate  Attack  of  the  "Symptoms  ;  for  fo  furprifingis  the 
Efficacy  of  Baths  in  alleviating  Pain,  and  relaxing  fpalmodic 
Strictures,  that  fo  long  as  the  Patients  remain  in  them,  their 
Complaints  ceafe,  and  their  racking  Spafms  are  not  felt  ;  but 
make  a  frefh  Attack  when  they  quit  them.  The  Antients  alfo, 
according  to  Cclfus ,  and  the  Egyptians ,  according  to  Alpinus , 
ufed  Baths  no  lefs  frequently  and  fuccefsfully  in  all  Fevers,  ex¬ 
cept  peftilential,  whether  of  the  continued  or  intermitting  Kind, 
though  they  did  not  approve  of  them  in  the  firft  Stages,  and 
greateft  Vigour,  but  only  in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Difeafe. 
And  I  myfelf  have  more  than  once  fuccefsfully  ordered  emol¬ 
lient  and  nervous  Baths  to  be  ufed  by  old  People  labouring  under 
Quartan  Fevers,  on  their  Days  of  Refpite. 

But  Baths  of  pure  and  fweet  Water  not  only  foften  and  re¬ 
lax  the  Fibres  when  rigid,  tenfe,  and  conftriCted  with  Spafms, 
and  derive  the  Blood  and  Humours  from  the  Head,  and  fuperior 
Parts,  to  others  that  are  lefs  noble  and  delicate,  but  alfo  won¬ 
derfully  affift  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Juices,  and  pro¬ 
mote  cutaneous  Secretion  ;  for  by  their  Humidity  they  relax  the 
Fibres  and  Pores  of  the  Skin  ;  and  by  their  Warmth  they  expand 
the  Blood,  and  augment  the  Dilatation,  and  confequently  the 
Contraction  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries.  Hence  the  Pulfe  is  ren¬ 
dered  fuller  and  quicker,  and  the  Circulation  of  the  Juices  acce¬ 
lerated,  by  which  means  the  Blood  becoming  more  thin  and 
fluid,  is  quickly  conveyed  to  the  mod  remote  Tubes  of  the 
Body,  and  to  all  the  Parts  of  its  Surface  ;  and  the  Elimination 
of  the  moft  fubtile  and  noxious  Sordes  is  promoted  ;  which  End 
will  be  ftill  more  effectually  anfwered,  if  the  Patient  betake 
himielf  to  Bed  immediately  after  the  Ufe  of  the  Bath  ;  becaufe 
the  Matter  to  be  eliminated  by  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  is  re- 
ftrained  and  pent  up  by  the  Gravitation  and  Preffure  of  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  Water,  fo  long  as  the  Patient  remains  in  the  Bath. 
But  when  this  Gravitation  and  Preffure  are  removed,  that  is, 
when  the  Patient  comes  out  of  the  Bath,  has.  his  Body  dry’d, 
■and  goes  to  Bed,  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Serum  is  difeharged 
.from  the  opened  and  expanded  Tubuli,  that  the  whole  Surface 
of  the  Body  is  fometimes  covered  with  a  plentiful,  but  kindly 
Sweat. 

Befides,  Baths  and  Scmicupiums  (Half-baths)  have  a  peculiar 
Efficacy  in  augmenting  the  Virtues,  and  affifting  the  Operations, 
.of  the.  more  generous  Medicines ,  as  they  are  call’d,  in  the  Cure 
of  the  moft  terrible  Diforders  ;  for  ’tis  fufficiently  known,  that 
the  drinking  acidulated  or  other  wholfome  Waters  for  the  Cure 
of  ftubborn  and  chronical  Diforders  is  attended  with  much  hap¬ 
pier  Confequences,  when  Baths  are  ufed  in  Conjunction  with 
them,  than  when  they  are  drank  without  fuch  Affiftance. 
Thus  the  Efficacy  of  the  Caroline  Waters ,  and  thofe  of  Egra , 
efpecially  in  curing  fpafmodic  and  hypochondriac  Diforders,  and 
Perfonswhofe  nervous  Syftems  are  weakened  and  impaired,  ap¬ 
pears  more  confpicuous  and  furprifing,  if  after  drinking  them 
the  Patients  go  into  the  warm  Baths  of  Toplitz ,  and  ufe  them 
in  a  due  manner,  and  for  a  proper  time  ;  for  thefe  Waters  are 
very  light,  fubtile,  and  pure,  as  appears  both  from  ftatical  Ex¬ 
periments,  and  from  Evaporation,  by  which  fcarcely  any  thing 
of  a  folid  Nature  is  left ;  fo  that  by  realon  of  their  Subtilty  and 
Purity,  they  wonderfully  penetrate  into  the  fmalleft  Interftices 
of  the  folid  Parts  and  Fibres,  which  are  tenfe  and  contracted  j 
and  by  their  relaxing  and  emollient  Nature,  reduce  them  to 
their  natural  State. 

Baths  are  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  the  Cure  of  a  virulent  Lues 
Venerea ,  attended  with  its  moft  formidable  Symptoms,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Patients  go  almoft  daily  into  them,  and  from  thence 
to  Bed  with  a  View  to  Sweat ;  but  the  Body  muft  firft  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  Venefe&ion,  Laxatives,  and  fuch  Medicines  as  fweeten 
the  Blood,  and  proper  Preparations  of  Mercury  duly  exhibited, 
whether  with  a  V  iew  to  promote  Sweat,  or  excite  a  Flux  of 
the  Saliva.  DecoCticns  alfo  of  the  Roots  and  Woods  recom¬ 
mended  for  purifying  the  Blood  in  cutaneous  Diforders,  Pains, 
Exulcerations,  and  fuch  Diftempers  as  draw  their  Origin  from 
an  exceffive  Acrimony  of  the  Juices,  produce  much  more 
fpeedy  and  happy  EffeCIs,  if  Baths  are  ufed  along  with  them. 
And  indeed  ’tis  fcarce  credible  what  a  large  Quantity  of  thick 
Fat,  and  fetid  Sordes,  is  extracted  from  the  moft  minute  Tubuli 
of  the  Skin  by  Baths,  and  left  fwimming  in  the  Water.  If  we 
have  a  Mind  to  preferibe  the  ftronger  Purgatives,  or  Subftances 
of  an  acrid  Nature,  for  exciting  a  Difcharge  of  the  Urine,  thefe 
things  are  more  fafely  exhibited  after  a  previous  Ufe  of  Baths. 
Though  ’tis  plain,  that  the  Antients  performed  very  wonderful 
Cures  in  obftinate  Diforders,  by  means  of  white  Hellebore  ; 
yet  we  find  they  never  ufed  that  Remedy,  ’till  after  the  Patient 
had  ufed  the  Bath  ;  for  by  this  means  the  Juices  are  not  only 
rendered  more  fluid  and  movpable,  and  the  excretory  DuCts 
opened,  that  the  peccant  Matter  may  be  eliminated  with  the 
greater  Eafe,  but  the  Fibres  alfo  of  the  folid  Parts  are  relaxed, 
.  and  by  that  means  the  violent  Spafms,  the  Strictures,  and  all 
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the  other  bad  EffeCts  produced  by  fuch  a  draftic  and  herculean 
Medicine  are  prevented.  I  he  Bath  is  alfo  ufed  in  taking  Vo¬ 
mits,  which,  according  to  Alpinus ,  [de  Medicin.  Meth .]  the 
Egyptians  ufed  every  Month  as  a  Prefervative,  but  not  except 
in  a  Bath. 

When  Difeafes  arifing  from  AffeCtions  of  the  Uterus,  and 
from  a  Relaxation  or  Stricture  of  its  Veffels,  are  to  be  cured, 
fuch  as  the  Fluor  Albus,  when  Abortion  is  to  be  prevented  ; 
when  flefhy  Concretions,  refembling  a  Polypus,  or  Moles,  the 
frequent  Caufes  of  Abortions,  arc  to  be  expell’d  ;  or  when  the 
Menfes,  flowing  irregularly,  are  to  be  reduced  to  their  natural 
and  ftated  Periods,  I  always  preferibe,  and  that  with  the  defired 
Succefs,  the  frequent  Ufe  of  Baths,  in  Conjunction  with  pro¬ 
per  internal  uterine  Medicines,  Emmenagogues,  Balfamics,  and 
Purgatives.  Preparations  of  Steel,  efpecially  in  a  liquid  Form, 
as  alfo  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  or  DecoCtions  of  it  in 
Wine,  by  their  mild  and  balfamic  Aftringency,  produce  very- 
remarkable  and  happy  EffeCts  by  corroborating  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  Tone  of  the  Parts  in  Cachexies,  in  inveterate  intermit¬ 
ting  Fevers,  and  in  that  Species  of  the  hypochondriac  AffeCtion, 
which  draws  its  Origin  from  a  Weaknefs  of  the  periftaltic  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Inteftines.  But  ftill  thefe  Medicines  will  operate 
with  more  Safety  and  Succefs,  if  during  the  Time  they  are  ufed 
the  Body  is  duly  exercifed,  or  frequently  foftened  and  relaxed 
by  Bathing.  The  FaCtsInow  mention  are  fufficiently  con¬ 
firmed  by  long  Experience. 

But  for  Baths  of  this  Kind  we  are  not  to  ufe  Spring- waters, 
nor  fuch  as  are  hard,  heavy,  or  impregnated  with  a  calcarious 
Earth  ;  but  muft  make  Choice  of  thofe  that  are  light  and  fub¬ 
tile,  of  which  Kind  is  Rain-water  and  River-water,  efpecially 
immediately  after  a  Fall  of  Rain.  Thofe  Waters  are  alfo  to  be 
efteem’d  moft  proper  for  Bathing,  which,  in  Waffling,  fooneft 
take  Stains  out  of  Linen  Cloths;  which,  in  the  Preparation  of 
ViCfuals,  eafily  and  thoroughly  foften  Roots  and  Pot-herbs ; 
which,  upon  Evaporation,  leave  little  or  no  Matter  behind  ; 
:and  which,  when  pour’d  hot  upon  Tea,  or  any  other  Subftance 
of  a  like  Nature,  quickly  enter  their  Pores,  and  extra#  their 
Virtues.  But  if  fuch  cannot  be  had,  thofe  we  can  come  at 
muft  be  corrected,  and  render’d  foft  by  Art ;  which  is  moft 
conveniently  and  effectually  done  by  adding  to  them  fome  Lixi¬ 
vium,  or  Venice  Soap,  or  by  pouring  into  them  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Milk,  or  by  mixing  with  them  a  DecoCtion  of 
wheaten  Bran,  of  the  Flowers  or  Leaves  of  Chamomile,  or  of 
the  Flowers'  and  Roots  of  white  Lilies.  The  Antients,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Caelius  Aurelianus ,  added  Oils,  and  ufed  Baths  thus 
prepared,  for  alleviating  Pains,  and  curing  thofe  Suppreffions  of 
Urine  which  proceed  from  fpafmodic  Strictures  of  the  SphinCter 
Mufcles  placed  at  the  Orifice  of  the  Bladder.  And  emollient 
Baths  made  up  in  this  manner  are  of  fingular  Service  for  facili¬ 
tating  Delivery,  efpecially  in  Women  with  their  firft  Child,  or 
fuch  as  are  a  little  advanced  in  Years,  or  of  a  dry  Conftitution, 
if  ufed  in  the  laft  Months  of  Geftation.  In  the  Tabes  Dorfalis 
of  Children,  as  alfo  in  the  Rickets,  thefe  Baths  are  likewife  of 
unfpeakable  Service  ;  for  they  open  the  obftruCted  and  con- 
ftriCted  DuCts,  and,  by  rendering  the  nutritious  Juices  more 
fluid,  occafion  by  that  means  a  freer  and  more  equable  Diftri- 
bution  of  them  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Quite  different  are  the  EffeCts  of  thofe  natural  Baths,  which, 
by  reafon  of  the  chalybeate  Principle  they  contain,  are  fo  far 
from  foftening  and  relaxing,  that  they  rather  brace  up  and 
harden  the  Pores  of  the  Body.  Chalybeate  Waters,  of  this 
Kind,  are  now  difeover’d  in  a  great  many  Parts  of  Germany  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  greateft  Note  are,  the  W aters  of  Freyenwaldy 
in  the  Marquifate  of  Brandenburgh  ;  thofe  of  Bebran  in  Twin- 
gen  ;  thofe  of  Radeberg  ;  thofe  of  Lauchjlade  in  Meijpne ,  difeo¬ 
ver’d  by  myfelf  ;  and  thofe  of  Eppag  and  Weiffenburg  in  Franco¬ 
nia.  Tho’  all  thefe  Fountains  yield  a  light  and  fubtileWater,  yet 
by  reafon  of  that  moft  fine  and  fulphureous  Crocus  of  Mars, 
which  they  depofit  after  ftanding  fome  time,  and  bv  which  they 
tinge,  with  a  yellow  Colour,  Linen  or  Eggs  thrown  into  the 
Bath,  are  of  a  fomewhat  aftringent  Tafte;  and  may  byafkil- 
ful  Phyfician  be  prefcrib’d  internally  with  Succefs,  in  thofe  Cafes 
where  chalybeate  Preparations  are  proper.  But  their  external 
Ufe  in  Bathing  is  much  more  highly  extoll’d,  as  being  of  fingu¬ 
lar  Service  to  thofe  who  have  phlegmatic  Conftitutions,  a  lpon- 
gious  State  of  the  Fibres,  and  finall  full  Veffels.  They  are 
alfo  of  Service  in  Cafes  where,  by  reafon  of  a  too  flow  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood,  the  Juices  are  infpifiated,  become  foul, 
and  contraCt  a  fcorbutic  Impurity,  whence  arife  Languors, 
rheumatic  Pains,  Gouts,  oedematous Tumors,  Contractions,  and 
alfo  inWeaknelfes,  and  Refrigerations  of  the  Joints ;  mail  which 
Cafes  thefe  corroborating  Baths  are  highly  ferviceable,  by  means 
of  their  fubtile  fulphureous  and  chalybeate  I  rinciple,  by  w  nci 
they  impart  Strength  and  Elafticity  to  the  languid  Parts,  an 

brace  up  the  relax’d  and  weaken’d  h  ibres. .  . 

And  tho’,  fuch  is  the  Nature  and  Genius  of  thefe  aftringent 

chalybeate  Baths,  that  they  ought  only  to  be  ufed  when  tepi 

and  moderately  warm,  fince,  when  too  hot,  they  pro\e  \ery 

hurtful  to  the  Body,  throw  the  Blood  into  prctcinutuu  _  ni 
J  ’  mnrir.ns. 
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motions*  excite  Head-achs,  and  induce  Languors  of  the  Parts ; 
yet  when  the  Patient,  immediately  after  a  tepid  Bath  of  this 
Kind,  in  which  the  (uperior  Part  of  the  Water  is  rather  cold 
than  hot,  is  laid  in  Bed,  he  becomes  warm,  his  Pulfe  beats 
ftrong,  and  often  a  plentiful  Sweat  is  difeharged  from  all  the 
Parts  of  his  Body,  by  which  his  Strength  is  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  and  the  external  Parts  are  corroborated. 

There  are  alfo  artificial  Baths  of  a  more  gently  corroborating 
Nature,  which  are  made  of  cephalic  and  nervous  Powders, 
boil’d  in  light  and  pure  Water,  and  are  of  very  lingular  Effica¬ 
cy.  For  preparing  Baths  of  this  Kind  we  principally  make  ufe 
of  Bay-leaves,  the  Herb  Baum,  Southernwood,  Marjoram, 
Origanum,  wild  Thyme,  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Hyflop,  Clary, 
dry’d  Mint,  Catmint,  Penyroyal,  Feverfew,  and  Flowers  of 
common  Chamomile  and  Rofemary  ;  all  which  put  into  a  Bag, 
with  the  Addition  of  fome  Handfuls  of  common  Salt  and  Pot- 
afh,  are  to  be  gently  boil’d  in  the  Water.  Walhing  the  Body 
with  medicated  Waters  of  this  Kind,  in  a  Bathing-tub,  pro¬ 
duces  very  happy  and  lalutary  Eftefts  in  Paralytic  Diforders, 
Imbecillity,  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Joints  3  &nd  proves  very  fer- 
viceable  to  weak,  cacheHic,  and  cold  Conftitutions  ;  and  to 
old  Men,  who,  by  the  Violence  of  Diftempers,  have  their 
Strength  impair’d,  their  Nerves  weaken’d,  and  the  Tone  of  the 
Ligaments  of  their  Joints  in  fome  meafure  deftroy’d.  They 
are  no  lefs  remarkably  beneficial  in  all  Diforders  of  the  Uterus, 
occalion’d  by  Abortion,  difficult  Births,  or  even  Labours  of 
any  Kind  :  As  alfo  in  Cafes  where  the  Compages  of  the  Uterus 
is  drench’d  with  two  luxuriant  Humidity  3  or  where  a  white 
vifeid  Humour,  difeharged  from  the  Pudenda,  occafions  Steri¬ 
lity.  They  alfo  wonderfully  promote  the  obftrudled  Menfes  3 
and  the  Haemorrhoids  in  Men,  when  flopp’d. 

There  are  alfo  Baths  of  another  Kind,  call’d  Vapour-Baths, 
or  Laconic  Baths.  In  thefe  the  Vapours,  whether  hot  and  dry* 
fuch  as  thefe  exhaling  from  kindled  Spirits  of  Wine  3  or  hot 
and  moift,  fuch  as  thefe  arifing  from  Herbs  boil’d  in  Wine  or 
Water,  have  immediate  Accel's,  either  to  the  whole  Body,  or 
only  to  fome  particular  Parts  of  it.  Thefe  warm  Exhalations 
are  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  promoting  Sweat,  opening  the  fub- 
cutaneous  Du£ts,  foftening  the  harden’d  Parts,  relaxing  fuch  as 
are  tenfe  and  rigid,  and  diflblving  vifeid  and  tenacious  Humours  j 
and  that  the  Horns  and  hardeft  Bones  of  Animals  may  be 
foften’d,  and  render’d  pliable,  by  means  of  the  warm  Steams  of 
Water  alone,  is  a  Fa£t  known  even  to  Cooks  and  Druggifls. 
For  this  Reafon,  Vapour-Baths  are  of  fingular  Service  in  cold 
Diftempers,  Anafarcas,  cedematous  Tumors,  Cafes  where  the 
Limbs  are  become  paralytic,  the  Lues  Venerea,  and  Swellings 
of  the  Tefticles  :  They  are  likewife  very  beneficial  in  repreffing 
a  Prolapfus  either  of  the  Uterus  or  Anus,  and  may  be  prepar’d  of 
different  Materials,  according  to  the  Nature  and  Genius  of  the 
Diftemper  they  are  intended  to  relieve.  In  that  terrible  Species 
of  Tenefmus,  which  generally  accompanies  a  Dyfentery,  the 
Steams  of  Milk,  in  which  Elder- flowers  have  been  boil’d,  afford 
inftantaneous  Relief*  Vapour- Baths  of  this  Kind  are  alfo  ufe- 
ful  in  provoking  the  Haemorrhoidal  Difcharge,  and  even  necef- 
fary,  in  this  Cafe,  before  the  Application  of  Leeches  *  and, 
becaufe  they  are  excellently  calculated  for  clearing  the  Mouths 
of  the  Uterine  Veins,  when  block’d  up  with  a  preternatural 
Mucus,  they  are  ufed  with  Succefs  in  Cafes  where  the  Menfes 
ate  either  entirely  obftrudled,  or  difeharged  in  too  fmall  a 
Quantity. 

But  as  the  moft  valuable  and  powerful  Remedies  produce  the 
moll  di final  ahd  fatal  Effects,  when  ufed  unfkilfully,  and  with¬ 
out  Circumfpe£tion  5  fo  the  rafh  and  unwary  Ufe  of  Baths  is 
more  injurious  than  advantageous  to  the  Patient.  For  this  very 
Reafon  Galen  lays  down  three  Rules  to  be  obferved,  with  regard 
to  Bathing  :  Firfl,  That  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  Shivering, 
fhould  by  no  means  ufe  Baths.  Secondly,  That  thofe  who  have 
any  of  their  Vifcera  weak,  or  unfound,  fhould  alfo  avoid  it. 
And  thirdly,  That  fuch  as  have  their  Primes  Vies  clogg’d  and 
encumber’d  with  Humours,  fhould  carefully  avoid  it.  But  the 
following  Rules,  with  regard  to  the  U  fe  of  the  Bath,  are  better 
•  and  more  explicit :  In  cafe,  then,  of  a  Plethora ,  it  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  Belly  is  to  be  render’d  lax,  before  the  warm 
Bath  be  ufed  3  left,  by  the  Heat,  Congeftions  of  the  Blood  and 
Humours  fhould  be  produced  in  the  Head  and  Breaft,  and 
thofe  Parts  fuftain  an  irreparable  Injury  upon  that  Account. 

In  the  next  Place,  we  are  to  be  very  careful,  left,  by  the 
too  great  Heat  of  the  Bath,  our  Bodies  be  fo  overheated,  and 
as  it  were  boil’d,  as  to  difcharge  the  Sweat  too  profufely,  and 
in  too  large  a  Quantity  3  for  this  unwary  Pradice  generally 
brings  on  Paintings,  a  Head-ach,  Wearinefs  of  the  whole  Body, 
Torpor  of  Mind,  Drynefs  of  the  Mouth,  and  Thirft,  which 
if  any  one  attempts  to  remove  by  Draughts  of  any  cold  Liquor, 
he  may  very  readily  draw  upon  himfelf  a  Diforder  of  a  ftill  more 
terrible  Nature. 

The  moft  proper  Time  for  ufing  the  hot  Bath  is  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  after  the  Body  is  refrefh’d  with  Sleep,  the  Concodions 
hnifh’d,  and  the  Stomach  empty  ;  efpecially  if  proper  Purgatives 
have  been  previoufly  ufed.  It  is  alfo  expedient,  not  to  plunge 
the  Body  all  at  once  into  the  Bath,  but  to  immerfe  it  gradually, 
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by  firfl  introducing  the  Legs,  then  the  Thighs,  then  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  as  far  as  the  Scrobiculum  Cordis ,  augmenting  at  the  fame 
time,  by  little  and  little,  the  Heat  of  the  Water.  Nor  are  we 
to  remain  too  long  in  hot  Baths,  efpecially  of  the  chalybeate 
Kind,  left  by  that  means  our  Strength  fhould  be  impair’d. 
After  ufing  the  Bath,  the  Patient  is  to  be  laid  in  Bed,  Avith  a 
View  to  fweat ;  which  Defign  may  alfo  be  aflifted  by  proper 
Broths,  Dccodions,  or  Infuiions.  But  in  natural  warm  Baths, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  iVolkcnJlein  and  Wifenbad  in  ALeiffne ,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  rnuift  often  remain  for  fome  Hours,  efpecially  when  the 
Difeafe  is  of  a  violent  and  obftinate  Nature,  arifing  from  fpaf- 
modic  Conftridions  of  the  nervous  Parts,  when  the  Mind  fuflers 
by  means  of  Hypochondriacal  or  Hyflerical  Diforders,  or  when 
the  Parts  are  conftrided,  in  confequence  of  an  exceffive  Rigi¬ 
dity  of  the  Ligaments  and  Nerves. 

Thofe  who  have  tender  Heads^  who  are  afflided  with  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  and  Coryzas,  \v>io  are  fubjed  to  Afthmas  and  Faintings, 
or  who  languish  under  flow  Hedic  Diforders,  ought  to  abftain 
from  all  Baths,  much  more  from  Vapour-Baths,  efpecially  when 
confifting  of  kindled  Spirits  of  Wine  3  for  thefe  throw  the  Blood 
into  ftrong  Commotions,  and  prove  very  hurtful  to  thofe  of 
plethoric  and  cacochymic  Habits  3  and,  as  Experience  teaches 
us,  by  being  imprudently  ufed,  bring  on  Diforders  of  the  Head, 
Drowfinefs,  Apoplexies,  Epilepfies,  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and 
Gutta  Serenas.  In  like  manner  Baths  are  prejudicial  to  People 
after  a  {harp  Fit  of  Anger  5  and  I  myfelf  remember  fome  Cafes 
of  this  Nature,  where  the  Ufe  of  Baths  has  brought  on  Hedic 
Fevers,  incurable  Pains  of  the  Parts,  and  even  Pallies.  And 
as  the  Colic  often  arifes  from  the  Blood  ftagnating  within  the 
Coats  of  the  Inteftines,  whilft  it  is  endeavouring  to  find  a  Paf- 
fage  thro’  the  Veins  of  the  Anus,  and  as  a  Plethora  often 
attends  the  racking  Pains  excited  by  the  Stone,  we  are  therefore, 
in  thefe  Cafes,  to  beware  of  prescribing  fuch  warm  Baths  as 
thefe,  which  are  not  to  be  ufed  till  the  Plethora,  or  too  great 
Fulnefs  of  the  Vefiels,  is  removed.  Hoffman. 

Warm  Bathing  is  a  very  powerful  RclYiedy  in  that  terrible 
Difeafe  the  Hydrophobia ,  arifing  from  the  Bite  of  a  fnad  Dog, 
and  creating  at  once  an  infatiable  Thirft,  ana  V.n  unaccountable 
Dread  of  Water.  The  only  known  Remedy,  in  this  Cafe,  is 
Bathing ,  which  was  ufed  by  the  Antients  with  this  very  Inten¬ 
tion.  Thus  Celfus  informs  us,  “  That  with  fome,  imme- 
“  diately  after  receiving  the  Bite,  it  was  cuftomary  to  plunge 
“  the  Patient  into  a  Bath,  and  fweat  him  as  long  as  his  Strength 
“  would  permit  3  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  open  the 
<c  Wound,  that  the  Poifon  might  be  the  more  freely  discharg’d 
“  from  it.  Then  they  bathe  the  Part  affeded  with  a  large 
<c  Quantity  of  pure  and  unmix’d  Wine,  which  is  efteem’d  an 
“  Antidote  againft  all  Pbifons  whatfoever.” 

A  Phyfician  of  Duderjlad ,  fome  time  ago,  inform’d  me, 
that  a  mad  Wolf,  fallying  out  of  the  Woods,  bit  feveral  Per- 
fons,  who  died  of  the  Bites  they  received  :  But  at  Iaft,  by  the 
Advice  and  Perfuafion  of  a  common  Countryman,  fome  others, 
who  had  been  bit,  were  prevail’d  on  to  ufe  a  moderately  warm 
Bathy  after  taking  a  Dole  of  Venice  Treacle,  and  the  Fungus 
of  the  Dog-rofe,  by  the  daily  Repetition  of  which  they  were 
freed  from  Danger  3  for,  in  this  Cafe,  warm  Bathing  becomes 
ferviceable,  by  drawing  the  fubtile  Poifon  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Body,  and  procuring  it  a  free  and  uninterrupted  Exit,  when  ’tis 
brought  thither.  On  this  Occafion  a  very  confiderable  Diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  ftarted,  which  is,  that  with  the  fame  Intention 
the  Antients  ufed  cold  Baths ,  which,  by  bracing  up  the  Pores, 
feem  not  only  to  prevent  the  Elimination  of  the  Poifon,  but  to 
repel  it  to  the  internal  Parts.  As  for  my  own  Share,  I  am  of 
Opinion,  that  the  cold  Bath  is  not,  in  this  Cafe,  to  be  abfolutely 
condemn’d  5  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  I  look  upon  it  as  preca¬ 
rious,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  However,  if  the  Ufe  of 
the  cold  Bath  is  fucCeeded  by  an  intenfe  Heat  of  the  internal 
Parts,  accompany ’d  with  a  quick  Pulfe,  and  profufe  Sweats, 
which  is  often  the  Cafe,  a  confiderable  Benefit  muft  be  produced 
by  it :  But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  Confequfences,  the  Nerves  fnould 
bediftended,  and  render’d  rigid  by  the  Cold,  ’tis  attended  with 
imminent  Danger.  Hoffman. 

There  is  a  very  fingular  Cafe  related  in  Mifc.  Nat.  Cur . 
Dec.  2.  Ann.  6*  Obf.  239. 

A  Woman  frequently  afflibled  with  an  infupportable  Pain  of 
her  Loins,  having  in  vain  ufed  a  great  Variety  of  Remedies  for 
its  Removal,  at  laft  found,  that  nothing  was  fo  effedlual  for 
procuring  Eafe  as  the  warm  Bath  3  which  having  ufed  for  fome 
time,  fhe  began  gradually  to  recover  3  and  every  time  {he  came 
out  of  the  Bathy  a  thick  unduous  Subftance  was  found  fvvim- 
ming  in  the  Water,  and  might  have  been  feparated  from  it  by 
means  of  a  Spoon. 

There  is  alfo  another  very  remarkable  Cafe  to  be  found  in 
the  above- quoted  Work  : 

A  certain  Man,  terribly  afflicled  with  Hypochondriac  Difor¬ 
ders,  having  for  fome  time  ufed  a  Sweet- water  Bath,  the  Water 
at  laft  began  to  aflume  a  ftrong  and  fetid  Smell  3  and  a  thick 
blackilh  Matter  was  obferved  to  fwim  in  it.  In  fhort,  the  putrid 
Matter  floating  in  the  Bath,  and  the  naufeous  Smell,  and  acrid 
Quality  of  the  Water,  increafing  gradually  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
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as  to  vellicate  the  Hands  of  the  Iffaiter,  there  was  a  Neceffity 
for  a  daily  Supply  of  frefh  Herbs,  till  the  Patient  was  thorough¬ 
ly  recover’d.  By  the  fame  means  the  learned  Voickhamer  cured 
a  Widow  Woman,  whofe  Body  every  Day  depofited  in  the 
Water  more  than  three  Handfuls  of  a  like  fetid  Subftance. 
Hoffman. 

Tho’  in  hot  Countries  the  frequent  Ufe  of  Baths  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  proper,  yet  they  ought  to  be  lefs  frequently,  and 
more  lparingly,  ufed  in  Climates  where  the  Air  is  cold  and 
moift.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Lemery ,  finding  one  of  his  Patients  to  have  all  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  of  the  Small-pox,  and  perceiving  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  made  no  Eruption,  put  him  into  a  Bath  of  warm  Water, 
which  made  them  come  out  in  great  Abundance.  His  Inten¬ 
tion  was  to  remove  the  Drynefs  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Skin. 
There  is  fomething  very  remarkable  in  this  uncommon  and  bold 
Piece  of  Pra&ice.  Hiff.  A.  1711. 

Mr.  Homberg  advances  what,  to  fome,  may  appear  a  Para¬ 
dox,  That  the  Rheumatifm  may  be  cured  by  a  Bath  of  cold 
Water,  more  effectually  than  by  the  warm  Bath,  or  by  Sweat¬ 
ing  :  In  order  to  prove  his  Aflertion,  he  reafons  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  Rheumatifm  is  produced  by  an  acrid  Scrum ,  become  fo 
fubtile  as  to  make  its  Way  thro’  the' Coats  of  the  Veins,  from 
which  conveying  itfelf  into  the  Mufcles,  it  ftimulates  their 
Fibres,  and  incommodes  their  ACtion. 

In  Confequence  of  the  great  Subtility  of  this  Serum,  it  dif- 
fufes  itfelf  very  far,  and  cannot  be  again  abforb’d  by  the  Veins 
from  which  it  was  difeharged. 

The  Diforder  it  occafions  may  be  carried  off  either  by  pro¬ 
curing  its  total  Difcharge  from  the  Body,  or  by  forcing  its  Re¬ 
turn  into  the  Veflels  from  which  it  originally  came. 

A  fufficient  Heat  will  carry  it  quite  out  of  the  Body  by 
Tranfpiration.  A  fufficient  Degree  of  Cold  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  condenfe  it,  and  difpofe  it  for  entering  again  into  the 
Veins.  It  is  in  this  Cafe,  perhaps,  fufficient,  that  the  Cold 
prevent  a  frefh  Difcharge  of  Serum,  fince  the  former  will 
neceffarily  be  attenuated  and  diffipated  ;  whereas  Heat,  tho’  it 
carry  off  the  peccant  Matter,  yet  difpofes  the  Veins  to  a  frefh 
Difcharge  of  the  offending  Serum.  FUJI.  A.  1710. 

Sir  ‘John  Flayer  recommends  cold  Baths  in  the  following 
Diftempers : 


Abortion, 

Agues, 

Apoplexy, 

Appetite  loft, 

Afthma, 

Barrennefs, 

Biting  of  ' mad  Dogs, 
Bleeding  at  Nofe,  or, 
Bruifes, 

Cancers, 

Catarrhs, 

Corns, 

Confumptions  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning, 

Convulfions, 

Coftivenefs, 

Diabetes, 

Dimnefs  of  Sight, 
Deafnefs, 

Weak  Digeftion, 

Dropfies, 

Eryfipelas,  or  Wild-fire, 
All  Fluxes  by  Sweat,  Spit¬ 
ting, 

Fluor  A  lb  us, 

To  prevent  Gangrenes, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Green-ficknefs, 

Gravel, 

Gout, 

Giddinefs, 

Head-ach, 

Heart-burning, 

Hedtic  Fevers, 

Hickup, 

Hoarfenefs, 

Jaundice, 

Itch, 

Inflammations, 
Incontinence  of  Urine, 
King’s-evil, 

Kidneys  ftopt,  or  inflamed. 
Lethargy, 

Leprofy, 


Madnefs, 

Melancholy, 

Morphew, 

Sore  Mouth, 

Fits  of  the  Mother, 

Nodes,  or  feirrhous  Tumors, 
Noife  in  the  Ears, 

Numbnefs  in  the  Limbs, 
Obefity,  or  being  over-fat, 
Obftrudtions  of  Urine,  Stools 
and  Menfes, 

Ophthalmy,  or  fore  Eyes, 
Palfy  of  the  Tongue,  Lip, 
or  any  Member, 

Pains,  Hyfteric  or  Rheuma¬ 
tic,  or  hot  windy  running 
Pains, 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart, 
Againft  all  Infections  of  the' 
Plague, 

Small-pox, 

Piles, 

Priapifm, 

Quartans, 

Quinfies, 

Rednefs  of  the  Face, 
Rickets, 

Rheumatifms, 

Ruptures, 

Sciatica, 

Scald  Head, 

Scurvy, 

Stone, 

Stitches, 

Strangury, 

Swell ’d  Veins  in  the  Leg, 
Stiffnefs  in  the  Limbs, 
Tetters, 

Tooth-ach, 

Thirft, 

Thrufh, 

Zrn .  D  , 

Wmdmefs  in  any  Part. 


I.  To  bleed  and  purge,  and  ufe  fuch  proper  Diet  and  Medi¬ 
cines,  both  before  and  after  Bathing,  which  a  rational  Phy- 


fician  knows  to  be  fuitable  to  the  Difeafe,  and  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Patient. 

2.  Not  to  bathe  when  hot  and  fweating,  but  cool;  not  to  ftay 
in  the  Bath  above  two  or  three  Minutes,  as  the  Patient  can 
eafily  bear  it ;  and  to  go  in  and  out  immediately,  as  on  the 
firft  Bathing,  after  an  Immerfion  of  the  whole  Body. 

3.  To  ufe  the  cold  Bath  before  Dinner,  faffing ;  or  elfe  in  the 
Afternoon,  towards  Four  or  Five  o’Clock  :°Tis  dangerous  to 
go  in  after  plentiful  Drinking  and  Eating. 

4.  Continue  to  bathe  nine  or  ten  times,  at  leaft  two  or  three 

times  in  a  Week.  '  . . . 

5.  To  ufe  Sweating,  with  cold  Bathing,  in  Palfies  and  Ric¬ 
kets,  and  feveral  Difeafes  affedting  the  Nerves,  with  Obftru- 
dtions. 

6.  In  Wihdinefs,  or  Sizihefs  of  the  Humours,  or  their  Flatu¬ 
lency,  no  Sweating  is  neceffary  ;  nor  where  Bathing  is  ufed 
for  Prefervation  of  Health,  or  thfc  invigorating  of  the^Animal 
Spirits. 

That  we  may  conceive  a  right  Notion  of  the  mechanical 
Adtion  of  Baths  on  the  Body,  I  fhall  give  Dr.  Wainwright' s 
Differtation  on  this  Subject,  as  it  is  very  diftindi:,  .and  has  the 
Appearance  of  Truth  to  recommend  it. 

Sanftorius  tells  us.  That  Swimming  in  cold  Water  hinders 
Perfpiration :  And, 

That  the  Flux  of  the  Belly  is  cured  by  promoting  Perfpira¬ 
tion,  that  is,  by  warm  Bathing: 

That  Hypochondriacal  Perfons  are  much  eafed,  if  their 
Bodies  be  render’d  perfpirable  by  frequent  Bathing :  And, 
That  Waffling  with  cold  Water  heats  robuft  Bodies,  and 
refrigerates  weak  ones :  And, 

Warm  Bathings  unlefs  Crudities  withftand,  helps  Perfpira¬ 
tion,  and  refrigerates  the  internal  Bowels. 

Bathing  hath  been  often  ufed  with  Succefs  in  the  Scab,  the 
Leprofy,  Elephantiafis,  and  moil  Defedations  of  the  Skin.  In 
Variety  of  Pains,  as  Chronical  Rheumatifms,  Gout,  Sciatica, 
Lamenefs,  from  either  too  great  Contraction  or  Relaxation  ©f 
the  Tendons. 

I  fent  a  Gentlewoman  to  St.  Mongath’s  Well,  who  was 
cured  of  an  cedematous  Tumor  in  her  Ankle  by  Bathing , 
which  would  not  yield  to  any  Method  that  had  been  ufed,  as 
Plaifters,  difeuffive  Fomentations,  with  Sal  Ammoniac  diffolv’d 
in  them,  Tindtures  of  Myrrh  and  Camphire,  Oil  of  Tartar 
per  Deliquium ,  laced  Stockings,  &c.  She  bathed  her  whole 
Body  once  a  Day,  to  give  a  general  Contraction  and  Tenfity  to 
all  the  Veffels,  and  promote  a  Diffolution  and  better  Circula¬ 
tion  to  all  the  Humours ;  but  bathed  her  fwell’d  Leg  feveral 
times  every  Day,  and  kept  it  not  too  long  in  the  Water  at  a 
time,  for  fear  of  chilling  it ;  fo  that  the  Vibrations  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  being  made  ftronger  and  quicker  fo  often  in  a  Day,  the 
obftrudting  Matter  was  removed,  and  the  Veflels  enabled  to 
refift  the  diftending  Power  of  frefh  Humours. 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  a  prudent  Management  of  the  cold 
Bath  would  be  very  powerful  in  the  Relief  of  Cachedtic  and 
Hydropic  People,  provided  the  Diftempers  be  not  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  fome  dangerous  Symptoms  in  a  Confumption,  if 
the  Lungs  be  found,  would  better  be  removed  this  way  than 
any  other  :  But  this  is  not  to  be  attempted,  without  the  Advice 
of  fome  judicious  Phyfician.  ’Tis  a  Specific  in  the  Rickets. 
Haemorrhages,  whether  from  the  Nofe,  Guts,  or  Uterus,  are 
not  only  flopp’d  by  cold  Bathing ,  but  the  Return  prevented. 
Nothing  more  certainly  gives  Eafe,  and  effedlually  promotes  the 
paffing  of  Stones  in  a  Nephritic  Fit,  than  warm  Bathing.  And 
Baglivi  tells  us,  that  Dolor  Colicus  fere  femper  mitefeit  in  Semi- 
cupio ,  Colic  Pains  are  almoft  always  relieved  in  a  Semicupium. 

Bathing  will  always  adt  the  Part  of  a  Diuretic.  And  plung¬ 
ing  over  the  Head  in  cold  Water,  efpecially  in  Sea-water,  will 
do  more  in  the  Cure  of  Melancholy,  Madnefs,  and  particularly 
of  that  occafioned  by  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  than  any  other 
Medicine.  There  is  nothing  more  adapted  to  the  Cure  of  Fri¬ 
gidity,  when  owing  to  a  former  Excefs  of  Venery,  than  the 
cold  Bath. 

It  will  alfo  contribute  its  Share  to  the  Cure  both  of  a  Ample 
Gonorrhoea ,  and  Fluor  Albus.  ’Tis  often  fuccefsful  in  a  Palfy; 
and  they  who  ufe  it  much  are  very  little  affedted  with  the 
Change  of  Weather  :  And  yet  the  Abufe  of  Bathing  is  very  pre¬ 
judicial  ;  for  Bath-guides  are  generally  of  a  pale  and  ghaftly 
Countenance,  of  a  bloated  Habit  of  Body,  with  ulcerated  and 
fwell’d  Legs,  which  often  end  in  a  Dropfy. 

Tho*  Bathing  hath  been  ufed  with  Advantage  in  all  the  Cafes 
I  have  mention’d,  yet  there  is  fcarce  any  of  them  all,  but,  in 
fome  Circumftances,  it  would  be  prejudicial :  So  that,  to  reap 
the  beft  Advantage  we  can  by  reading  the  Hiftory  of  Cures  per¬ 
form’d  by  it,  it  is  fit  we  fhould  inquire,  what  Alterations  aie 
made  by  it  in  a  human  Body,  that  fo  we  may  know  in  what 
Conditions  to  order  it,  and  what  not.  . 

Our  Bodies  are  prefs’d  upon  by  a  Weight  of  Air,  when  t  e 
Mercury  ftands  higheft  in  the  Barometer,  equal  to  39900 
Pounds  Troy.  Now,  if  this  Weight  be  either  confidently  m- 
creafed  or  leflen’d,  as  ’tis  often  upon  the  Change  of  cather. 
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and  the  Influence  of  the  Planets,  it  will  certainly  make  a  great 
Alteration  in  the  Fluids  of  our  Bodies.  But  this  PrefTure  is 
never  fo  much  augmented  as  when  we  bathe  ourfelves :  For 
Water,  being  above  800  times  heavier  than  Air,  muft  necefla- 
rily  greatly  increafe  the  PrefTure :  And  a  Body,  funk  35  Feet  in 
Water,  fuftains  double  the  Weight  it  does  in  the  Air  ;  and  tho’, 
when  we  are  near  the  Top,  the  PrefTure  upon  our  Bodies  is 
mightily  lefTen’d,  yet  ’tis  much  greater  than  in  the  open-Air; 
fo  that  all  the  Confequents  of  a  greater  PrefTure  will  happen 
upon  Bathing. 

The  tender  Fibrillae,  of  which  the  Skin  is  compofed,  being 
unequal  in  Strength  and  Tenfity,  fome  of  them  will  more  refill: 
the  PrefTure  of  the  Water  than  others ;  from  whence  proceeds 
that  Rugofity  of  the  Skin  upon  Bathing.  ’Tis  certain,  that 
the  Surface  of  the  Body,  and  thofe  Parts  adjoining  to  it,  will 
be  the  moil  and  firft  comprefs’d,  and  thofe  at  the  Centre  the 
leaft  and  lateft  ;  fo  that  the  Blood  will  be  forced,  in  great  Plen¬ 
ty,  upon  theVifcera,  where  there  is  the  leaft  Refiftance.  For 
this  Reafon,  it  is  never  fafe  for  thofe  to  bathe  who  have  weak 
or  ulcerated  Bowels ;  nor  can  they,  without  Danger  of  Life,  or 
Swooning  at  leaft,  wh<j  have  a  very  weak  Pulfe,  enter  into  a 
cold  Bath.  The  fourth  Aphorifm.  is  only  accounted  for  this 
way,  that  is,  That  cold  Bathing  heats  robujl  Bodies ,  and  refri - 

f  crates  weak  ones  :  For  the  Contraction  of  the  Heart,  in  robuft 
lodies,  being  ftrong,  makes  the  greater  Conflict  with  the  Re¬ 
fiftance  it  meets  with,  in  promoting  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  in  fuch  as  enter  the  cold  Bath,  whereby  the  Blood  is 
more  broken,  and  the  hot  Particles  fet  at  Liberty.  On  the 
contrary,  in  thofe  who  are  weak,  the  Contraction  of  the  Heart 
is  but  juft  able  to  continue  the  Blood  in  its  Circulation,  which 
will,  by  reafon  of  the  Refiftance  it  meets  with,  be  flower  than 
before  ;  and  therefore  they  will  have  a  Senfe  of  Cold,  or  be 
refrigerated. 

One  that  goes  into  a  cold  Bath,  if  he  plunge  not  himfelf 
over  Head,  is  fubjeCt  to  the  Head-ach  :  The  Reafon  of  this  is 
plain  from  what  I  have  obferved  before ;  for  there  being  the 
leaft  Refiftance  to  the  circulating  Blood  in  the  Head,  which  is 
prefs’d  upon  only  by  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  it  will  run  in  fuch 
Plenty  thither,  as  to  diftend  the  VefTels  beyond  their  ufual 
Tone,  and  thereby  occafion  a  Senfe  of  Pain.  And  why  People 
are  fo  chearful,  brifk,  and  lively  after  Bathing,  is  not  only 
becaufe  the  perfpirable  Matter  is  thrown  off  more  plentifully, 
(according  to  Santforius’s  Obfervations,  that  is,  Melancholy  is 
overcome  by  a  free  Perfpiration ;  and  Chearfulnefs ,  without  an 
evident  Caufe ,  proceeds  from  Perfpiration  fucceeding  well)  but 
alfo  from  a  Senfe  of  lefs  Weight  upon  the  Body.  A  Perfon 
two  Feet  under  Water  (as  they  often  are  who  ufe  Bathing) 
fuftains  a  Weight  of  Water,  added  to  that  of  Air,  (fuppofing  ftill 
the  Area  of  his  Skin  to  be  equal  to  15  fquare  Feet)  equal  to 
2280  Pounds  i  for,  2,  the  Number  of  cubical  Feet  of  Water, 
prefling  upon  a  Foot  fquare  of  the  Skin  x  76,  the  Number  of 
Pounds  in  a  cubical  Foot  of  Water  is  =152,  x  15,  the  fup- 
pofed  Number  of  fquare  Feet  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body  is 
—  2280  Pounds  Troy. 

So  that  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  Confequence  of  Bathing 
is,  by  a  greater  Preffure  upon  our  Bodies,  to  ftraiten  theVeffels, 
and  thereby  diffolve  the  Humours,  and  make  them  fitter  to  pafs 
the  Glands  to  be  evacuated  ;  as  alfo  to  fqueeze  out  any  vifcid 
obftruCting  Matter,  that  flicks  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veffels,  and 
render  the  Motion  of  the  Fluids  of  our  Bodies  more  free  and 
eafy.  In  the  next  Place,  they  who  enter  into  the  Bath  have 
the  Quantity  of  their  Blood  mightily  increafed  in  the  Brain  and 
Vifcera,  being  forced  thither,  where  there  is  the  leaft  Refift¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  Quantity  of  feparated  Matter  in  any  Gland 
being  as  the  Quantity  of  Blood  multiply’d  into  its  Celerity,  at 
the  refpeCtive  Glands,  the  Quantity  of  Animal  Spirits,  of  Urine, 
of  Gall,  Succus  Pancreatis,  (sfc.  will  be  mightily  increafed,  and 
any  Impediment  to  the  Secretion  of  thefe  Fluids,  will  probably 
be  removed,  thefe  Liquors  flowing  with  a  greater  Celerity.  So 
that, 

1.  If  we  would  have  the  Blo®d  diffolved  ; 

2.  Or  any  vifcid  Matter,  adhering  to  the  Sides  of  the  Vef¬ 
fels,  removed  ; 

3.  Or  the  Glands  fcour’d  ; 

4.  Or  a  greater  Quantity  of  Spirits  generated,  and  moved 
With  greater  (Celerity  thro’  the  Nerves  ; 

5.  Or  would  force  the  Urine  ; 

6.  Or  remove  ObftruCtions  in  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas, 
and  Mefentery,  if  they  be  not  grown  too  obftinate  (in  which 
Cafe  ’tis  dangerous) ;  we  ought  to  order  Bathing. 

It  is  for  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Reafon,  that  it  cures 
the  Itch,  Leprofy,  and  Elephantiafis  :  It  is  for  the  fourth  Rea¬ 
fon,  together  with  the  former,  that  it  cures  the  Palfy,  Melan¬ 
choly,  Madnefs,  and  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog:  It  is  for  the  fifth, 
that  it  helps  the  Paffage  of  Gravel :  For  the  fixth,  join’d  with 
the  other,  that  it  helps  Cachetic,  ICteric,  and  Hydropic  Peo¬ 
ple,  before  the  Diftempers  be  too  far  advanced. 

Thefe  Ends,  which  are  compaffed  by  a  greater  Preffure,  are 
more  effectually  obtained  by  whatever  increafes  the  Weight 
of  the  Water,  or  contrails  the  Fibres  of  our  Bodies it  is  the 
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Salt  in  the  Sea  Water  whereby  its  Weight  is  increafed,  that 
makes  it  more  ufeful  in  the  Cure  of  thofe  who  are  bit  by  a 
mad  Dog ;  and  the  deeper  you  plunge  them,  the  more  effectual 
it  will  be,  for  a  Reafon  that  I  have  given  before. 

We  know  by  Experience,  that  Cold  contrails ;  and  the 
more  fuddenly  it  is  applied  to  our  Bodies,  the  more  violently  it 
operates;  but  how  much  it  contributes  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
forementioned  Ends,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  having  no 
Rule  by  which  we  may  meafure  the  Contraition  caufed  by  it. 

But,  that  it  is  very  confiderable,  we  need  not  doubt,  having 
fo  many  Experiments  to  prove  it.  The  Contraition  of  the 
I  ibres  is  propagated  throughout  the  whole  Body,  upon  which 
fcore  all  the  Humours  in  the  Body  muft  be  propelled  with  greater 
Force  through  the  Veffels  in  which  they  circulate  ;  belides  that 
the  Tenfity  of  the  Fibres  being  greater,  their  Vibration  will  both 
be  quicker  and  ftronger,  and  that  in  proportion  to  their  increafed 
7  enfity  ;  io  that  the  Blood  and  Spirits  will  not  only  move 
more  fwiftly  through  the  Canals,  but  alfo  be  extremely  ground 
and  broken ;  from  whence  all  the  Effeils  of  more  fluid  Blood  and 
Spirits,  moving  with  greater  Velocity,  will  neceflarily  enfue  upon 
ufing  the  cold  Bath.  Thefe  things  which  I  have  faid,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  to  whom  Bathing 
is  preferibed,  will  give  you  the  Time  he  ought  to  ftay  in 
it,  the  Number  of  Times  (with  the  Intervals  between  them) 
he  ought  to  ufe  it,  the  neceffary  Preparations  for  it,  and  what 
is  to  be  done  after  it. 

It  is  upon  the  Account  of  the  contracting  Power  of  the  cold 
Bath  principally,  that  it  flops  Haemorrhages,  Gonorrhoeas,  and 
the  Fluor  Albus,  as  alfo  that  it  cures  Venereal  Impotency. 

Where  the  peccant  Matter  hath  been  made  more  fluxil, 
either  by  Medicines,  Diet,  or  a  regular  Ufe  of  the  warm  or 
temperate  Bath,  in  chronical  Rheumatifms,  Gout,  Sciatica, 
Lamenefs,  &c.  the  violent  contracting  Power  of  the  cold  Bath 
will  often  perfect  the  Cure.  A  nervous  Atrophy,  which  Ba - 
glivi  probably  conjectures  to  be  owing  to  an  univerfal  Relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Nerves,  which  terminate  in  the  Skin,  is  as  likely  to 
yield  to  the  cold  Bath  as  any  other  Method,  provided  the  Pores, 
by  Contraction,  were  not  fhut  up  too  fuddenly ;  for  it  would 
then  throw  the  detained  Matter  upon  fome  other  Glands, 
whereby  an  Evacuation  more  dangerous  might  fucceed. 

The  next  Property  of  the  Bath,  diftinCt  from  its  Weight 
and  Coldnefs,  depends  upon  its  being  moift;  and  by  this  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Water,  it  foftens,  relaxes,  and  makes  pliable  all 
the  Parts  of  our  Body,  as  fufficiently  appears  by  fteeping 
any  Part  of  an  animal  Body  in  Water  ;  even  the  Horns  and 
Hoofs  of  Beafts  will  become  foft  and  flexible,  by  a  long  Immer- 
fion  in  Water,  efpecially  if  warm. 

And  that  Water,  as  moift,  hath  a  Property  of  relaxing,  as 
’tis  proved  by  Experiment,  fo  ’tis  no  way  inconfiftent  with 
what  I  have  faid  of  the  Preffure  of  Water  in  general,  nor  the 
contracting  Force  of  the  cold  Bath  in  particular.  The  Preffure 
of  the  Water  is  confiftent  enough  with  relaxing  and  foftening 
of  Bodies  that  are  immerfed  in  it ;  for  the  Weight  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  will  enable  it  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  Pores  of  the  im¬ 
merfed  Body,  whereby  it  will  become  more  foft  and  flexible ; 
and  yet,  before  it  hath  done  this,  will  force  together  the  Sides 
of  any  yielding  Veffel,  fuch  as  thofe  of  a  human  Body  are, 
and  thereby  prefs  out  their  Contents  with  a  Velocity  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Weight  incumbent  on  them  fo  that,  after 
the  Humours  have  been  put  in  violent  Motion  by  the  Preffure 
of  Bath  Water,  if  the  Perfon  ftay  any  confiderable  time  in, 
he  will  have  the  folid  Parts  of  his  Body  foftened,  relaxed,  and 
made  flexible.  This  Hint  is  of  great  Ufe  to  determine  the 
Time  our  Patients  ought  to  ftay  in  the  Bath  in  fome  Diftempers 
more  than  others. 

Now  I  fhall  inquire howthe  contracting  Power  ofCold,  and  the 
relaxing  Power  of  Moifture,  can  agree  in  the  fame  SubjeCl.  That 
they  cannot  aCt  intenfely  at  the  fame  time,  but  their  Actions 
will  deftroy  the  EffeCt  one  of  another,  is  evident  to  any  who 
confider,  that  contrary  Qualities  are  inconfiftent  in  the  fame 
SubjeCl  at  the  fame  time  ;  but,  as  I  obferved  in  the  laft  SeCtion, 
Moifture  aCts  very  flowly,  and  muft  be  a  long  time  in  perform¬ 
ing  its  Work,  whereas  Cold  aCts  quickly,  and  on  a  fudden,  as  we 
know  by  a  Multitude  of  Experiments :  Wherefore,  though  the 
cold  Bath  may  contraCt  at  firft,  yet  by  flaying  too  long  in  it, 
it  would  relax ;  but  there  are  none  who  are  able  to  bear  the 
Cold  fo  long  as  to  produce  the  latter  EffeCt.  The  principal 
Reafon  why  Cold  fo  violently  contracts  the  Membranes  of  our 
Bodies,  is  by  making  an  ungrateful  Senfation  ;  for  fuch  is  the 
Frame  and  Conftitution  of  the  Animal  CEconomy,  that  the 
Soul  has  a  Power  of  contracting,  or  relaxing,  the  Membranes 
and  Veffels  of  the  Body,  fo  as  belt  to  ferve  the  Purpofes  of 
Life ;  and  though  we  know  not  how  the  Soul  operates  upon 
the  Body,  yet  would  it  be  the  greateft  Folly  to  deny  that  which 
we  daily  experience  to  be  true.  We  every  Day  oblerve,  by 
the  Command  of  our  Wills,  that  the  Members  of  our  Bodies 
are  moved  a  thoufand  different  ways ;  and  ’tis  as  eafy  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  Soul  aCts  immediately  upon  the  Nerves,  and  other  folid 
Parts  of  the  Body,  as  upon  the  Animal  Spirits,  being  tli^t  Spi¬ 
rit  caji  ftCt  as  cafily  upon  folid  Matter,  as  that  which  is  fluid, 
‘  tke 
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Ihe  Mode  of  its  operating  being  altogether  unknown  to  us.  In 
a  relaxed  State  the  Body  is  weak,  feeble  and  unadlive,  and  in 
this  Condition  it  is,  in  all  the  Palfions  which  are  attended  with 
Pleafure :  On  the  contrary,  whatever  Palfions  of  the  Mind  are 
attended  with  Pain,  Grief,  or  any  kind  of  Uneafinefs,  as  Ma¬ 
lice,  Revenge,  Fear,  a  Fright,  or  Surprize,  put  the  whole 
Body  into  a  contracted  State,  as  appears  by  the  Shrinking  of  the 
Veins,  Sparkling  of  the  Eyes,  Contraction  of  the  Pupil,  Pale- 
nefs  of  the  Face,  and  efpecially  of  the  Lips ;  and  this  is  none 
of  the  meaneft  Difplays  of  infinite  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  for 
the  Prefervation  of  Man  :  For  by  this  means  he  is  ftrofigeft 
when  he  has  the  mod  Occafion  for  it,  either  in  refilling  Force 
when  he  thinks  he  can  overcome  it,  or  eife  in  flying  from  it ; 
in  doing  of  which  upon  a  Fright,  fome  have  exerted  fuch  Agi¬ 
lity  of  Body  as  is  almoft  pad  Credit,  were  it  not  the  common 
Obfervation  of  Mankind,  how  vigorous  and  aCtive  we  are  in 
fuch  Circumdances.  The  Reafon  of  this  exceflive  Strength, 
when  the  Vefl'els  of  the  Body  are  contracted,  is  evident  from 
Dr.  Cbeyne’s  Proportion  about  the  Strength  of  Animals,  that  is, 
“  That  ’tis  in  a  triplicate  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
“  running  in  the  Vefl'els.”  Now  the  Quantity  of  Blood  is 
mightily  increafed,  in  the  Proportion  it  bears  to  its  Vefl'els, 
when  they  are  contracted,  to  what  it  is  when  relaxed  ;  for  ’tis 
the  fame  thing  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  whether  the  Vefl'els 
continue  of  the  fame  Widenefs,  and  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
be  increafed,  or  the  Quantity  of  Blood  continue  the  fame, 
and  the. Vefl'els  in  which  it  runs  be  flraitened  or  con¬ 
tracted  ;  fo  that  we  may  expeCt  the  fame  Strength  in  an  Ani¬ 
mal  whofe  Veflels  are  contracted  to  half  their  Widenefs,  as 
we  may  from  an  Animal  whole  Veflels  are  in  their  former 
Condition,  and  the  Quantity  of  his  Blood  doubled ;  fo  that 
befides  the  Advantages  common  to  all  Sorts  of  Bathing,  there 
is  this  peculiar  in  the  cold  Bath,  that  it  gives  a  violent  and 
nnivorfal  Contraction  to  all  the  Membranes  and  Vefl'els  of  the 
Body,  and  there  is  nothing  fo  ftirprifing  in  the  fudden  Cures  it 
performs,  but  what  is  accountable  for  from  this  Caufe. 

But  Water  hath  certainly  a  foftening,  relaxing  Property, 
when  applied  to  our  Bodies;  and  by  means  of  this  ’tis  able  to 
bring  about  great  Alterations ;  and  as  the  Prefl'ure  of  the  Water 
is  made  more  effectual  by  Cold,  fo  is  its  relaxing  Power  by  a 
moderate  Warmth  :  For  a  gentle  Heat  always  relaxes  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  our  Body,  by  being  pleaflng  and  agreeable  to  the  Senfe 
of  Feeling  :  So  that  when  we  would  have  the  Benefit  of  an 
univerfal  Relaxation,  we  ought  to  go  into  the  temperate  Bath, 
fuch  as  Buxton,  being  the  moll  temperate  of  any  that  I 
know  of  in  England.  The  firft  Advantage  that  many  receive 
from  the  Ufe  of  this  Bath,  is  an  entire  Refrelhment  after  Wea- 
rinefs  with  a  Journey.  ’Tis  a  common  Cuftom  for  Perfons 
wearied  with  Riding,  as  foon  as  they  alight,  to  go  into  the 
Bath  for  a  little  time,  by  which  means  they  become  as  lively 
and  brifk  as  they  were  in  the  Morning;  forWearinefs  being 
nothing  but  an  overftretching,  or  too  great  a  Tenfity,  of  the 
Fibres,  occafioned  by  ufing  them  too  long,  or  too  violently, 
mull,  upon  their  being  relaxed,  go  off-  again  :  ’Tis  for  the 
fame  Reafon  that  Sleep  takes  off  Wearinefs. 

This  univerfal  Relaxation  caufed  by  Bathing  will  fo  widen 
the  Pores,  that  a  vaft  Quantity  of  perfpirable  Matter  will  be 
carried  off,  more  than  at  another  time.  ’Tis  for  this  Reafon, 
that  fome  corpulent  People  have,  in  a  Fortnight’s  time,  loft 
above  two  Stone  Weight  by  ufing  of  this  Bath  ;  and  all  the 
Advantages  of  a  free  Perfpiration  may  be  gained  this  way  ;  tho’ 
it  be  true,  we  are  more  obnoxious  to  catch  Cold  afterwards  : 
Yet  I  think  a  cautious  Ufe  of  the  cold  Bath  after  the  hot,  might 
not  only  prevent  that  Inconveniency,  but,  in  many  Cafes,  ren¬ 
der  it  much  more  beneficial.  I  have  known  that  Bath  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  to  remove  violent  Pains  in  the  Head,  Back,  and 
Joints.  A  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance  had  a  fixed  Pain 
in  his  Breaft  for  almoft  two  Years,  and  was  relieved  by  four  or 
five  times  Bathing  in  this  Bath.  It  helps  a  chronical  Rheu- 
matifm,  Gout,  and  the  Colic,  Lamenefs,  Contraction  of  the 
Tendons,  &c.  and  how  all  thefe  are  performed,  is  eafily  known 
fey  the  foregoing  Theory.  But,  all  the  EfFeCts  of  warm  Bath¬ 
ing  are  better  brought  about  by  the  Water  infinuating  itfelf 
into  the  Body  through  the  Skin  ;  for  being  mixed  with  the 
Blood,  it  dilutes  and  diflolves  the  acid  Salts  in  the  Serum,  by 
which  they  are  better  carried  off  through  the  proper  Glands  de- 
figned  for  their  Evacuation  :  So  that  ’tis  ufeful  in  all  Diftem- 
pers  where  too  much  Salt  abounds,  as  the  Scurvy,  and  moft 
cutaneous  Difeafes. 

Though  it  be  a  generally  received  Notion,  that  Bath  Water 
enters  into  the  Body,  and  fo  mixes  itfelf  with  the  Blood,  yet 
moft  believe  it  upon  very  indifferent  Grounds,  or  having  never 
examined  the  Reafon  of  the  Thing,  nor  confidered  the  Ob¬ 
jections  againft  it.  That  Water  hath  a  wonderful  Power  of  infi¬ 
nuating  itfelf  into  any  contiguous  Body,  appears  from  fevcral 
Experiments.  We  fee  how  Deal  Boards  will  fwell  againft  rainy 
Weather;  the  watery  Particles  floating  in  the  Air,  by  the  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Air  upon  them,  are  forced  into  the  flender  Tubes 
of  the  Wood,  where  they  meet  with  no  Refiftance,  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Air  being  too  large  to  enter  the  fame.  It  is  certain, 
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however  true  the  contrary  may  appear  to  be,  that  the  com¬ 
pounding  Particles  of  Water  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  Air,  becaufe 
the  former  will  pafs  through  feveral  Bodies  that  the  other  will 
not.  It  will  force  itfelf  through  the  Skins  of  Animals,  even 
after  they  are  dried;  and  converted  into  Leather.  Bellini  tried 
the  Experiment  upon  the  Skin  of  a  Man’s  Head,  which,  after  it 
was  moderately  dried,  hefufpended  with  a  Stone  in  it,  to  fink 
it  in  the  Water,  and  in  a  few  Hours  time  the  Water  had  forced 
its  Paflage  through  it.  But  nothing  ftiews  more  the  Force  of 
Water  to  enter  into  contiguous  Bodies  than  the  following  Expe¬ 
riment. 

Fatten  a  Piece  of  Whip-cord,  or  a  ftrong  Rope,  of  what 
Length  you  pleafe,  (but  the  longer,  the  more  vifible  will  the 
Experiment  be)  to  a  Hook  or  Staple,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cord  hang  any  Weight,  fhort  of  what  will  break  it,  though 
never  fo  great ;  you  will  find,  that  the  Weight  will  rife  in  moift 
Weather,  and  fink  lower  in  the  dry;  You  may  alfo  raife  the 
Weight  by  moiftening  the  Sides  of  the  Cord  by  a  wet  Sponge  ; 
by  this  means  a  few  Particles  of  Water  may  overcome  any  finite 
Refiftance,  if  the  Cord  would  bear  it.  Now,  fince  there  is  but 
a  little  Quantity  of  Water,  and  that  driven  into  the  Sides  of 
the  Cord,  with  a  Force  no  greater  thah  the  Weight  of  a  Cy¬ 
linder  of  Air  incumbent  upon  the  Water ;  therefore  muft  the 
Water  a£t  by  fome  Property  whereby  its  Force  is  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  and  that  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  Cuneus  -9 
and  the  Forces  of  Wedges  are  fo  one  another  reciprocally  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Angles  their  Edges  make  ;  but  in  Spheres  the 
greater  or  lefler  Degree  of  Curvity  is  to  be  confidered  as  their 
Angles,  when  Spheres  are  confidered  as  Wedges,  and  the  De¬ 
grees  of  Curvity  in  Spheres  are  reciprocally  as  their  Radii.  Now 
the  Particles  of  Water,  being  fo  infinitely  fmall,  lefs  by  much 
than  thofe  of  Air,  muft,  when  adting  as  Wedges,  have  their 
Powers  infinitely  increafed,  fo  as  to  overcome  any  finite  Re¬ 
fiftance:  Now  let  the  Refiftance  the  Water  meets  with,  ini 
entering  into  our  Bodies,  be  what  it  will,  yet  ’tis  hard  to  b»- 
lieve  it  is  greater  than  what  I  have  mentioned;  which  yet  a  lit¬ 
tle  Quantity  of  Water  will  overcome.  The  Experiments  k 
have  taken  Notice  of  w^ere  made  upon  the  Skins  of  dead  Men, 
or  Beafts,  which  would  have  put  the  Matter  beyond  Difpute, 
had  they  been  made  upon  fuch  as  were  alive.  The  only  Differ¬ 
ence  then  being,  that,  in  the  Living,  Steams  or  Vapours  are 
conftantly  railed  into  the  Air,  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin, 
in  infenfible  Perfpiration,  which  is  not  fo  in  thofe  that  are 
Dead,  thefe  Vapours,  though  raifed  with  a  confiderable 
Force,  are  yet  unable  to  withftand  the  Impetus,  with  which 
Water  endeavours  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  contiguous  Bodies,' 
being  fo  great  as  I  have  explained.  And  though  the  Quantity 
of  perfpirable  Matter  is  very  great  in  twenty-four  Hours, 
being  five  Eighths  of  the  Meat  and  Drink  a  Man  takes  in  a 
Day  ;  yet,  if  we  compute  the  Quantity  that  perfpires  from  any 
Part  of  the  Skin,  in  a  given  Time,  we  fhall  find  it  too  little 
by  far  to  hinder  the  Entrance  of  Water  into  the  Body,  when  we 
go  into  a  Bath.  For  Dr.  Pitcairn  hath  demonftrated,  that  the 
Matter  of  infenfible  Perfpiration  in  a  Minute,  is  the  1200  Part 
of  the  Place  it  comes  from,  that  is,  one  Scruple  of  the  Skirt 
perfpires  x  A>0  Part  of  a  Scruple  in  a  Minute,  and  confequent- 
ly  one  Dram  of  the  Skin  perfpires  if0o  Part  of  a  Dram  in  a 
Minute.  Now,  fuppofe  a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  weigh  one 
Dram,  then  a  fquare  Inch  perfpires  1  Poo  Part  of  a  Dram  in  a 
Minute  ;  but  a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  is  prefled  upon  by  a 
Weight  when  we  bathe,  more  than  in  the  open  Air,  equal  to 
ninety-fix  Drams.  For  we  may  conclude,  that  our  Bodies, 
taking  one  Part  with  another,  are  two  Feet  underWater  when  we 
bathe  ourfelves  ;  fo  that  every  fquare  Inch  of  our  Skin  muft  bear 
the  Weight  of  twenty-four  cubical  Inches  of  Water  equal  to 
inety-fix  Drams  ;  for  a  cubical  Inch  of  Water  being  four  Drama 
i4T«,  throwing  away  the  Fra&ion,  twenty-four  cubical  Inches- 
muft  be  ninety-fix  Drams.  Now  fince  only  the  x  dio  Part  °f 
a  Dram  of  Matter  is  perfpired  through  a  fquare  Inch  of  the 
Skin  in  a  Minute,  therefore  is  the  Elevation  of  the  perfpirable 
Matter  refilled  by  a  Weight  1 15200  times  greater  than  itfelf; 
for  1200  X  96  =  115200.  How  great  then  muft  be  the  Ce¬ 
lerity  with  which  the  perfpirable  Matter  moves,  if  we  imagine 
it  able  to  raife  a  Body  1 15200  times  heavier  than  itfelf?  Thus 
would  it  be,  if  the  whole  Quantity  of  perfpirable  Matter,  eva¬ 
cuated  in  a  Minute,  was  to  exei;t  its  Force  at  once  upon  the 
incumbent  Weight  of  Water ;  but  it  is  fo  far  from  doing  that, 
that  if  the  Exhalation  of  the  Steams  be  not  continual,  as  the 
Prefl’ure  of  the  Water  is,  yet  the  Intervals  betwixt  the  Times 
they  are  propell’d  from  the  Body  are  very  Ihort ;  fuppofe  fixty 
of  them  in  a  Minute,  being  about  the  Number  of  Pulfes  that 
a  healthful  Man’s  Artery  beats  in  the  fame  time  ;  then  will  the 
Quantity  of  Vapour,  which  exerts  its  Force  at  once 
the  incumbent  Water,  be  fixty  times  lefs  than  what  I  firft 
afligned  ;  which  being  multiplied  by  1200=  72000,  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Parts  into  which  a  Dram  of  perfpirable  Matter  is  di¬ 
vided,  one  Part  only  of  which  exerts  its  Force  againft  n^ty" 
fix  Drams  of  Water  in  a  Second  ;  fo  that  the  perfpirable  Mat¬ 
ter  that  rifes,  every  Second  muft  raife  a  Weight  6912000 

times  greater  than  itfelf,  if  it  refill  the  Entrance  of  theincum- 
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bent  Water ;  for  ninety,  the  Number  of  Drams  of  Water/ 
incumbent  upon  an  Inch  fquare  on  the  Skin,  multiplied  by 
72000,  the  Number  of  Parts  into  which  a  Dram  of  perfpira- 
ble  Matter  is  divided,  is  =6912000*  the  Difference  between 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  perfpired  in  a  Second,  and  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  by  which  its  Motion  is  refilled. 

I  think  by  this  time  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  the  Bath 
Water  will  mix  itfelf  with  the  Humours  of  the  Body  ;  fo  that 
there  is  nothing  fo  wonderful  in  Bathing,  but  what  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  fome  of  thefe  Properties  of  Water  I  have 
mentioned,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  Salts  wi'th  which 
Bath  Waters  are  impregnated,  which  yet  may  contribute  their 
Share  in  the  Cure  of  fome  Diftempers.  What  I  have  faid 
about  Bathing,  as  ’tis  mollly  new,  fo  are  my  Reafons  founded 
upon  known  Experiments  ;  and  how  juft  my  Inferences  from 
them  are,  I  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  my  Reader  (fuppofing 
him  to  have  the  necefiary  Qualifications,  and  a  moderate  At¬ 
tention)  to  determine.  Wainwright . 

Dr.  Wainwright  has  left  me  very  little  to  fay  on  the  Subjed 
of  Bathing.  I  (hall  only  farther  remark,  with  refped  to  cold 
Bathing,  that  as  Cold  contracts  the  Veffels  of  the  Body,  the 
Solids  ad  with  more  Vigour  upon  the  Fluids,  which  contributes 
to  the  Attenuation  of  the  latter  ;  the  Attrition  betwixt  the 
Solids  and  Fluids  is  alfo  increafed,  and  thence  a  Perfon  feels 
himfelf  warm,  when  he  comes  out  of  a  cold  Bath.  In  Con- 
fequence  alfo  of  an  increafed  Action  of  the  Solids  upon  the 
Fluids,  the  Circulation  is  accelerated,  and  for  this  Reafon  all 
the  Secretions  are  increafed,  amongft  which  are  Sweat,  Ferfpi- 
ration,  and  Urine.  4 

But  in  order  to  the  Production  of  thefe  falutary  Effeds,  we 
inuft  fuppofe  a  certain  Degree  of  Elafticity,  or  Power  of  Con¬ 
traction  in  the  Animal  Fibres  ;  otherwife,  the  cold  Water  will 
refrigerate,  and  confequently  coagulate  in  fome  Degree  the 
Juices,  without  adding  any  new  Force  to  the  Solids,  in  order  { 
to  promote  their  Attenuation.  Hence,  in  Cafes  attended  with 
a  certain  Degree  of  Relaxation  and  Debility,  a  cold  Bath  Ihould  j 
feem  to  be  certain  Death. 

I  believe  all  Phyficians,  who  attend  any  confiderable  Num¬ 
ber  of  Patients,  frequently  hear  fome  of  them  complain  of 
erratic  Pains  about  the  Breaft,  which  refide  in  the  Mufcles, 
though  I  have  fometimes  known  them  miftaken  fo  far  as  to  be 
efteemed  internal,  and  confider’d  as  proceeding  from  the  Lungs ; 
and  it  is  poffible,  that  a  Senfation  of  Weight  on  the  Breaft, 
and  a  Certain  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  tho’  in  a  fmall  Degree, 
may  have  laid  the  Foundation  for  this  Error.  I  take  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  recommending,  in  thefe  Cafes,  from  my  own  Expe¬ 
rience,  the  cold  Bath,  as  the  nyoft  effectual  Remedy  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  It  Ihould  be  ufed  about  every  other  Day,  for 
a  few  Weeks  j  and  the  Patient  Ihould  only  juft  immerfe  him¬ 
felf  under  Water,  and  immediately  come  out  again,  and  repeat 
tills  two  or  three  times.  When  the  Diforder  is  removed,  the 
Bemedy  Ihould  be  laid  afide.  And  indeed,  in  all  Cafes,  great 
Care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  make  the  cold  Bath  fo  habitual,  as 
to  rend  el:  its  continual  Ufe  abfolutely  neceffary.  This  Caution 
i$  of  equal  Force  with  refped  to  all  Remedies  of  Importance, 
efpecially  Opium,  and  the  Bark,  by  the  incautious  and  unne- 
Ceflarily  continued  Ufe  of  which,  many  Conftitutions  have  been 
Utterly  deftroyed.  t 

Laftly,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  Diforders  of  the  Lungs, 
Where  there  is  a  Tendency  to  a  Confumption,  cold  Bathing  is 
hoxious,  as  it  accelerates  the  Inflammation  of  the  Tubercles 
formed  in  the  Lungs,  and  the  confequent  Suppuration. 

Willis ,  in  his  Treatife  on  a  Phrenitis,  gives  a  very  remarkable 
Cafe  of  a  Girl  who  was  cur’d  of  this  Diftemper  by  Immerfion 
into  Cold  Water,  which  deferves  to  be  taken  Notice  of. 

Some  time  ago,  fays  he,  I  was  called  to  the  Relief  of  a  ro- 
buft  and  vigorous  Servant  Maid,  who  being  feized  with  a  Fever, 
became  fo  furious  and  mad,  that  there  was  a  Neceffity  for  keep¬ 
ing  her  continually  bound  in  Bed.  I  took  a  large  Quantity  of 
Blood  from  her  at  two  different  times,  rendered  her  Body 
foluble  by  repeated  Clyfters,  and  preferibed  her  fuch  other  Re¬ 
medies  as  pre  ufiially  exhibited  in  Cafes  of  a  like  Nature.  I 
alfo  ordered,  that  ihe  Ihould  have  Juleps,  Emulfions,  and 
hypnotic  Draughts.  But  all  thefe  were  of  little  or  no  Service 
to  her ;  for  Ihe  remain’d  without  Sleep,  and  very  furious,  for 
the  Space  of  feven  or  eight  Days,  crying  and  roaring  inceffant- 
ly  for  fome  cold  Liquor  to  drink ;  for  which  Reafon  Ihe  was 
allowed  as  much  Water  as  Ihe  pleafed  ;  but  was  neither  ren¬ 
dered  more  calm,  nor  lefs  thirfty,  by  that  means.  As  it  was 
the  Summer-time,  I  ordered  her  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Night  by  Women,  and  carried  to  a  Boat,  where 
her  Cl  oaths  being  taken  off,  and  the  Cords,  with  which  Ihe  was 
bound,  untied,  Ihe  was  plunged  in  a  deep  River,  having  previ- 
oufly  tied  a  Rope  about  the  Trunk  of  her  Body,  left  Ihe  Ihould 
happen  to  be  drowned.  But  there  was  no  Occafion  for  this 
Expedient  j  for  the  Girl  naturally  fwimmed  with  fo  much  Dex¬ 
terity,  that  a  Man  who  is  very  expert  in  that  Exercife,  could 
have  fcarce  aded  his  Part  better.  About  twenty  or  fifteen 
Minutes  after,  Ihe  was  taken  out  of  the  Water,  fober  and  in 
her  Senfes.  Upon  which,  being  laid  in  Bed,  Ihe  flept,  fell  in- 
VoL.  I, 
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to  a  plentiful  Sweat,  and  was  thoroughly  recovered  without  the 
Ufe  of  any  other  Remedy  whatever.  This  Cure  fuCceeded  fo 
happily*  and  fo  fuddenly,  becaufe  the  Exceffes  of  the  vital  and 
animal  Heat,  Which  were  both  highly  increafed  at  one  and  the 
fame  time*  were  removed  by  a  Remedy  proper  for  intenfe  and 
burning  Heats,  that  is,  Humedation  and  Refrigeration  by 
W ater;  Willis  de  Delirio  PhreYiitide. 

In  Confirmation  of  theTruth  of  this  Hiftory,  I  muft  relate 
one  which  was  told  me  by  the  late  Sir  John  Flayer,  and  a  Lady 
Of  Honour  and  Veracity,  who  w&s  -a  more  immediate  Witnefs 
of  the  bail  than  Sir  John,  though  he  attended  the  Woman*, 
whofe  Cafe  is  the  Subjed  of  this  Hiftory. 

Sir  John  was  called  :to  a  Farmer’s  Wife  al  a  Village  about 
four  Miles  from  Lichfield ,  who  waS  ill  of  a  Fever,  attended 
with  a  Delirium,  and  an  utter  Privation  of  Sleep.  It  happen* 
ed  one  Night,  that  the  Patient  lay  for  a  little  time  pretty  Hill,' 
and  the  Nurfe  took  that  Opportunity  of  going  foftl y  out  of 
the  Room  for  a  few  Minutes,  upon  fome  neceiiary  Occafion. 
When  fhe  return’d,  Ihe  found  all  ftill  and  quiet,  and  fat  down 
by  the  Bed-fide  for  at  leaft  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  j  but  obferv- 
ing,  that  Ihe  did  not  hear  the  Woman  breathe,  fhe  put  back 
the  Curtains,  fufpeding  fhe  was  dead  ;  but  was  much  furprifed 
to  find  Ihe  was  not  in  Bed.  After  fearching  the  Room  to  no 
Purpofe,  Ihe  alarmed  the  People  in  the  Houfe,  who,  after 
fome  time*  found  the  Woman  in  the  Yard  up  to  the  Chin  in 
Water,  in  the  Well,  which  was,  as  is  ufual  in  that  Country, 
not  much  above  five  Feet  deep,  and  near  full  of  Water.  / 
The  Woman  was  inftantly  taken  out,  and  put  to  Bed, 
and  immediately  fell  afleep.  Soon  after,  a  profufe  Sweat  broke 
out,  which  continued  for  many  Hours.  She  awaked  without 
any  Delirium,  and  recovered  without  any  farther  Trouble. 
t  .  The  Chy mills  have  applied  the  Word  Balneum  to  feveral 
things  relative  to  their  Art.  Thus  the  old  Chymifts  mention  a 
f;  BALNEUM  AREN^E,  or  Sand  Heat,  for  the  Purifica¬ 
tion  of  Mercury. 

Jjj  BALNEUM  MARLE*  or  MARIS,  as  it  is  fometimes 
'  written,  imports  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water.  In  this  Enchei- 
refis,  the  Veffel  containing  the  Ingredients  to  be  diitilled,  di- 
gefted,  or  aded  upon,  is  put  into  a  Veffel  of  Water,  which  is 
made  to  boil,  fo  that  no  greater  a  Heat  than  that- of  boiling 
Water,  can  be  communicated  to  the  Subftance  to  be  treated. 

.  It  is  cuftomary  with  the  Chymifts  to  give  grand  and  founding 
Names  to  all  the  Inftruments  ufed,  and  Phenomena  occurring, 
in  their  Art;  Thus  Explofton ,  with  the  Vulgar,  is,  with  them* 
Fulmination  j  and  the  Heat  of  boiling  Water,  is  The  Bath  of 
the  Blejfed  Virgin  Mary. 

BALNEUM  SICCUM,  or  a  dry  Bath,  is,  when  Sand* 
Alhes,  or  Filings  of  Steel,  are  heated,  and  the  Veffel,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Subftances  to  be  aded  upon,  is  placed  therein. 

BALNEUM  VAPORIS,  a  Vapour  Bath,  imports  the  Heat 
of  the  Vapour*  or  Steam  of  Water.- 

As  fome  Account  of  the  Bath  Waters  may  be  expeded  from 
me  under  this  Article,  I  Ihall  give  it  in  the  Words  of  Dr.  Cheyngf, 
becaufe  it  is  much  the  moil  diftind  I  have  met  with. 

Of  Bath  Waters. 

The  Learned  have  been  divided,  and  much  perplexed,  about 
the  Heat  of  Bath  Waters.  I  have  always  endeavour’d  to  ac¬ 
count  to  myfelf  for  it,  from  the  common  Experiment  of  mix¬ 
ing  Filings  of  Steel,  and  Powder  of  Sulphur,  working  them 
into  a  Palte  with  Water,  and  putting  them  into  a  Cellar,  un¬ 
der  a  Cock,  dropping  Water  flowly  and  regularly  ;  the  Pafte 
will  ferment  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Water  running  from 
it  Ihall  be  of  the  fame  Heat  and  Virtue  with  the  Bath  Waters, 
though  not  fo  pleafant,  nor  fo  well  fitted  to  human  Bodies. 
This  is  a  common  Experiment,  and  thefe  are  the  only  natural 
Bodies  known,  which,  meeting  together,  will  produce  Heat  in 
Water,  without  artificial  Fires.  Tournefort  fays,  “  ’Tis  certain, 
«  that  Filings  of  Iron,  fteep’d  in  common  Water,  will  grow 
««  confiderably  warm,  and, much  more  fo  in  Sea  Water  :  And 
«  if  you  mingle  therewith  fome  Sulphur  powdered,  you'-will 
«  fee  this  Mixture  really  burn.”  Sir  IJ'aac  Neiutori ,  in  his 
laft  Edition  of  his  Optics ,  p.  354.  fays,  “  That  even  the  grofs 
“  Body  of  Sulphur  powdered,  and  with  an  equal  Weight  of 
“  Iron  Filings,  and  a  little  Water  made  into  a  Pafte,  ads  up- 
*«  on  the  Iron  j  and  in  five  or  fix  Hours  grows  too  hot  to  be 
“  touched,  and  emits  a  Flame.”  That  the  Heat  of  the  Bath 
Waters  is  owing  to  a  Principle  within  themfelves,  is  evident, 
from  their  retaining  it  longer  than  any  other  Water,  heated  to 
the  fame  Degree,  will.  Wherefore  there  can  be  no  Neceffity 
of  having  recourfe  to  Vulcanos,  or  fubterraneous  Fires,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  Appearance.  There  are  no  burning  Mountains 
known  in  this  our  Northern  Climate  *  and  ’tis-  pretty  hard  to 
conceive,  how  Fires  Ihould  have  burned  fo  long  under  Ground 
without  a  Vent,  or  any  other  remarkable  Sign.  The  Sulphur 
in  the  Bath  W aters  is  evident  to  the  Senfes,  lwimming  in  large 
Clufters  on  the  Tops  of  the  Baths  mixed  with  Earth,  and  fome 
mineral  Subftances,  where  with  the  Guides  commonly  gild  Silver  ; 
and  is  found  an  excellent  Remedy  in  Scurvies,  Leproiies,  Ring- 
Worms,  and  other  Fpulpefs  of  the  Skin.  1  he  Steel  is  man i felled 
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by  the  bluifli  Tin&ure  given  to  the  Water  .from  the  Pump,  by 
an.  Infufion  of  Nut-gall.  It  is  true,  this  Tin&ure  is  neither1 
fo  deep,  nor  is  it  to  be  had  from  the  Water,  in  any  fhort  time 
after  it  comes  hot  from  the  Pump,  thereby  to  manifeft  any  great 
Quantity  of  Steel  in  the  Compofition,  fuch  as  can  have  the  full 
Proportion  to  the  Experiment  now  mentioned*  But,  to  fet  this 
in  a  clearer  Light,  let  us  put  together  thefe  Confiderations  i 
Firft,  that  upon  Diftillation  of  Bath  Water,  there  remains 
little  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs  but  the  common  Calx,  or  Sea' 
Salt,  that  is  found  in  the  Diftillation  of  Spring  Water,  if 
we  except  fome  Sand  or  Earth,  that  is  forced  up  by  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Pump;  wherefore  the  Bath  Waters  not  being  im¬ 
pregnated  with  any  Quantity  of  a  faline  Mixture,  can  retain 
nothing  in  their  own  proper  Subftance  but  the  lighteft 
Parts  of  the  Steel  and  Sulphur.  Secondly,  that  this°Wa- 
ter  is  as  fully  impregnated  with  Sulphur,  as  it  can  bear. 
And  that  there  muft  be  a  greater  Proportion  of  Steel  in- 
Bath  Water  than  is  manifefted  to  the  Seni'es,  or  difeovered  by 
any  Experiment  hitherto  made,  is  evident  from  its  healing  Ef¬ 
fects,  which  no  known  Medicine  but  Steel  can  bring  about,  or 
account  for.  None  but  thofe  who  have  feen  it,  can  believe 
the  wonderful  Efficacy  it  has,  in  moft  chronical  Cafes.  What 
but  Steel,  in  a  few  Weeks,  can  make  the  Blood,  from  a  white 
bluifli,  or  tallow  Hue,  refifting  the  Knife,  like  Glew,  ftfim- 
ming  in  its  Serum,  like  an  Eland  amidft  the  Ocean,  look  all' 
,  of  a  Piece,  of  a  fcarlet  Colour,  and  a  due  Proportion  between 
its  nouriftiing  and  its  watery  Parts  ?  Nothing  but  Steel  can 
make  a  pale  afh-coloured  Countenance,  hollow  and  deep  Eves, 
no  Appetite,  little  Strength,  and  lefs  Sleep,  eat  and  drink,  and 
fleep,  look  gay  and  fleek,  like  the  beft  Health.  Thoufands  of 
fuch  Inftances  may  be  feen  every  Seafon  at  thefe  healthful  Springs. 
Thirdly,  the  Efte#  of  Sulphur  in  bridling  the  fenfible  Ap¬ 
pearances  and  Operations  of  moft  adfive  JVIedicmcs,  is  very 
well  known.  Inftances  of  which,  in  natural  Bodies,  are  Anti¬ 
mony,  and  Native  Cinnabar  ;  in  artificial  ones,  iEthiops  Mine- 
*al,  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony ;  in  all  which  the  Alercury  is 
fo  bridled  up  by  the  Sulphur,  that  none  of  their  fenfible  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Appearances  are  felt,  while  they  produce  the  moft- 
wonderful  Changes  on  Animal  Bodies. 

Since  the  Bath  Waters  derive  their  Heat  from  a  Principle 
Within  themfelves  ;  fince  no  natural  Body,  but  Sulphur  and 
Iron,  can  produce  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat,  as  is  in  them  ;  fince 
nothing  but  Steel  can  produce  thofe  wonderful  Curts  on  hu-~ 
man  Bodies,  which  Bath  Waters  do  ;  fince  Sulphur  will  lock: 
up  and  bridle  the  fenfible  Appearances  and  Effe&s  of  the  moft- 
a&ive  Bodies,  and  yet  not  deftroy  their  .healthful  and  medicinal 
Virtues ;  it  is  plain,  that  Bath  Waters  muft  owe  their  Heat  to 
a  Mixture  of  fteely  and  fulphureous  Particles,  and  their  health¬ 
ful  Effeas  to  a  greater  Proportion  of  Steel,  than  is  fenfible, 
or  eafily  difcoverable  by  any  Experiment  hitherto  made,  join’d 
to  a  light  Sulphur,  whofe  Virtues  and  Efficacy  in  all  chronical 
Cafes  we  have  already  {hewn.  The  Mountains  which  fur- 
round  the  Place,  which  every  body  now  knows  to  be  but  the 
Nells  of  Minerals,  and  the  Receptacles  of  the  Waters,  which 
feed  the  Springs,  (which  Mountains  are  continued  even  to  the 
Sea)  confirm  this  Opinion. 

All  hot  Waters  feem  chiefly  to  confift  of  thefe  two  Principles, 
and  to  differ  only  as  the  Sulphur  or  Steel  predominates  in  them. 
Where  the  Sulphur  predominates,  they  are  hotter,  more  nau- 
feous,  and  more  purgative.  Of  the  three  hot  European  Wa¬ 
ters  of  Note,  the  Aix  la  Chape  lie.  Bourbon ,  and  Bath ,  the 
firft  abounds  more  eminently  in  Sulphur,  which  makes  its  Heat, 
Naufeoufnefs,  and  purgative  Faculty,  fo  great,  that  few  weak 
Stomachs  can  bear  its  Heat  and  Naufeoufnefs,  and  fewer  weak 
Conftitutions  the  Violence  of  its  Purging.  The  Bourbon  are 
of  a  middle  Ntaure  between  the  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  the  Bath 
Waters,  and  are  lefs  hot,  naufeous,  and  purgative,  than  the 
Aix  la  Chapelle ,  but  more  than  the  Bath  Waters.  The  Bath 
partake  lefs  of  the  Sulphur,  and  more  of  the  Steel,  than  either 
of  thefe  two,  and  are  by  far  the  moft  pleafant,  of  a  milky 
Tafte,  never  purge,  except  they  be  drank  either  too  faft,  or  in 
too  great  Quantities,  and  always  mend  the  Appetite,  and  raife 
the  Spirits.  The  weakeft  hot  Waters  are  but  of  little  Ufe, 
except  in  the  loweft  Cafes,  and  he&ic  or  confumptive  Confti¬ 
tutions  ;  but,  for  Medicinal  Ufes,  the  weaker  hot  Waters  may 
be  made  pretty  near  equal  to  the  ftronger  by  Evaporation,  as 
to  the  fulphureous  Principle ;  as  the  ftronger  may  be  brought 
down  to  the  weaker  by  Dilution,  as  I  have  experienced,  tho’ 
Nature  be  always  the  wifeft  and  moft  perfe&  Operator.  But 
neither  the  fame  Proportion  of  Steel,  nor  Sulphur,  nor  Heat, 
indifferently  fit  all  Conftitutions.  Generally  the  Strength  (that 
is,  the  Quantity  of  Steel  and  Sulphur)  of  the  fame  hot  Waters, 
is  in  proportion  to  their  Heat ;  and  therefore,  to  fit  the  fame 
Waters  to  weaker  Conftitutions,  they  need  only  be  drank  pro- 
portionably  cooler. 

The  Bath  Waters  having  fuch  an  Origin,  and  fuch  Quali¬ 
ties,  muft  needs  be  an  excellent  Remedy  in  the  Gout,  and 
other  chronical  Cafes,  for  thofe  Reafons  i  (i.)  Becaufe  of  their 
Warmth,  juft  fuited  to  the  Wants  of  Nature,  and  a  little  above 
the  Heat  of  human  Bodies,  fufficient  to  introduce  a  foreign 


Warmth  and  Motion  to  cold  and  decayed  Bowels  and  Fluids' 
whereby  the  natural  Warmth,  and  flow  Circulation.'  isincreafed 
and  enlivened.  (2.)  This,  with  its  agreeable  Taftfc,  imd  milky 
Softnefs,  makes  it  fit  fo  eafily  on  tire  Stomach,  and  become  fo 
excellent  a  Vehicle,  to  wdfh  into  the' Blood  other  probe*  and  * 
fpecific  Medicines  .without  that  Naufeoufnefs,  andFVet  '  on  the 

Spirits,  which  all  other  hot  Waters,:  hitherto  known  !  or  that 

Chillinefs  and1  Damp,  which  all  cold  Mineral  Watefs  give' 
whereby  they  are  rendered  ufelefs  or  hurtful  in  fdme  lowland 
nervous  Cafes.  To  thefe  add,  (3.)  Their  chalybe&te  Principle 
fo  peculiarly  locked  up  in  Sulphur,  that  the  Patient  reaps1  all 
the  Benefit,  and  healthful  Effedts, -of  die  beft  Preparations  of 
this  Medicine,,  (and  vffiat  are  not  -two  fuch  powerful  Medicines 
combined,  able-to  effedt  ? )  without  the  naufeous  Tafte  and 
frequent  Diforders  upon  the  Stomach,  that  every  other  way  of 
gi  ving  Steel  produces.  (4.)  The  Sulphur,  united  with  the  Steel 
makes  it  a  natural  kind  of  Soap,'  for  cleaning  thelnfides  of 
Veffels  from  the  Foulnels  that  c -eaves  to  them,  and  jor  Open¬ 
ing 'the  Obftrudtions  of  the  final!  Veffels.  But,  (5.)  That 
which,  together  with  the  others,' brakes  it  fpecific  in  the  Gout 
is,._its  relaxing  Quality,  whereby  it  foftens  and  fupples  the 
rigid  and  fluff  Fibres,  fo  as  the  gouty  Humours  may  pafs  freely 
by  Perfpiration.  -Much  more  might  he  faid  of  this  wonderful 
Remedy  provided  by  the  Hand  of  Nature,  to  relieve  the  Mi- 
feries  of  human  Life ;  but  this  the  innumerable  Ootids  of 
Cripples  of  all  Sorts,  and  thofe  other  Perfons  made'  miferable 
by  chronical  Diffempers,  fent  thence  every  Year,  cured  or  re¬ 
lieved,  do  witnefs  more  convincingly,  than  either  Rbi'tofophy  or 
Rhetoric  can.  br.r.,r.J 

It  is  capable  of  Demonffration,  that  the  Farce,  Preffure 
and  Weight  of  the  Bath  Waters  in  Bathing,  are  fufficient  to 
counteract  the  Force  of  the  Perfpiration  fome  Millions  of  times  ; 
and  consequently,  that  thefe  Waters,  relaxing  the  Fibres  of  aft 
the  Veffels,  and  foaking  through  the  Scarf- fkin,  and  even  thro* 
the  Coats  of  the  fmall  Veffels,  are  introduced  into  the  fmalleft 
Glands,  and  convey’d  by  the  returning  Veins  into  the  Mafs 
of  the  Blood,  and,  by  the  Force  of  the  Circulation,  affift  iri 
opening  Obftrudtions  through  the  whole  Habit ;  and  this  ac-. 
counts  for  the  wonderful  Efficacy  of  Bathing  in  white  Swellings, 
Palfies,  fcoibutic  Dryneffes  of  the  Skin,  fcrcphulous  Sores  and 
Tumors,  nervous  Waitings  of  the  Limbs,  fciatical  Pains  of  the 
Joints,  cold  Rheumatifins,  and  Weaknefles  after  the  Gout. 

And  this  ftill  will  be  more  evident,  if  the  Do&rine  of  the  At¬ 
traction  of  Animal  Bodies  on  the  incumbent  Atmofphere,  late¬ 
ly  fo  much  improv’d  by  Dr.  James  Kell,  be  fuppofed  true.  It 
is  many  V  ears  fince  I  was  informed  by  a  Gentleman  of  great 
Ingenuity,  that  having  a  good  deal  of  Money  on  a  Horfe, 
which  was  to  run  for  the  Plate  at  New-market ,  and  the  Rider 
dying  not  many  Days  before  the  Time  appointed  for  theCourfe, 
he  had  undertaken  to  ride  himfelf,  and  was  obliged  by  Rafting- 
Watching,  and  Exercife,  to  bring  down  his  Body  to  Horf<£ 
man’s  Weight  ;  that  after  the  Match  was  over,  and  he  exa<% 
weighed  at  the  Poft,  he  had  rode  immediately  home ;  and  have- 
ing  drank  up  a  Pint  of  Chicken  Broth  only,  which  might  weigh 
about  a  Pound,  got  to  Bed,  and  flept  twelve  Flours;  and 
weighing  again  under  the  fame  Circumftances  as  before,  found 
he  had  got  in  the  Whole  about  three  Pounds,  if  I  remember 
right ;  whereby  he  concluded,  that  his  exhaufted  Body  had 
drawn  in  about  two  Pounds  of  the  circumambient  Air.  This 
more  manifeftly  fhews,  how  the  Bath  Waters,  being  hof, 
and  confequently  more  adive,  may  be  drawn  in,  and  get  thro* 
the  Pores  of  the  Skm  into  the  Blood- veflels,  and  there  concur 
with  what  is  drank  down  toWards  thofe  kindly  Effects  Batff- 
ing  commonly  produces.  And  ’tis  impoffible  to  account  for 
thofe  copious  and  profufe  Sweats  Perfons  (if  they  lie  long  in 
Bed  after  Bathing)  run  into,  but  that  their  Bodies  are  filled 
with  thefe  Waters,  like  a  foaked  Sponge.  But  the  Weak  and 
Low-fpirited  are  never  to  be  fuffered  to  run  into  thofe  ;  which 
aie  prevented,  by  either  not  going  into,  or  by  being  only  a 
fhort  time  in  Bed. 

It  is  fo  mew hat  uncommon,  that  Bathing,  which  for  many 
hundred  \  ears  has  wrought  fuch  Cures,  as  we  have  on  Record, 
and  fingly  maintain’d  fo  long  the  Credit  and  Reputation  of 
Bath ,  fhould  for  this  laft  Century  (in  which  only  drinking  the 
Waters  has  been  in  Ufe)  have  fallen  into  fuch  Difgrace,  that 
it  is  very  far  from  being  now  the  chief  thing  People  come  to 
Bath  for.  Before  drinking  the  Bath  Water  came  to  be  fo 
much  ufed,  fixed  or  wandering  Pain,  Stiffnefs,  or  Contradlions 
on  the  Tendons,  Lamenefs,  or  Wafted  Limbs,  Palfies,  or  Rheu¬ 
matifins,  were  the  chief  Diftempers  People  came  to  Bath  lor. 

But  now,  fince  all  other  chronical  Diftempers  whatfo^ver  are 
relieved  either  by  bathing  or  drinking,  if  People  will  bathe  in¬ 
differently,  without  Advice,  without  duly  preparing  their  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  cleanfing  the  alimentary  Pallages,  without  any  di- 
ftindl  Knowledge  of  their  Cafe,  their  Strength,  the  proper  Sea¬ 
fon  of  Bathing,  or  the  Time  they  ought  to  flay  in  at  once; 
there  muft  neceffarijy  happen  (as  there  have  happen’d)  un¬ 
lucky  Accidents,  which  tend  to  difcourage  and  difgrace  Bath¬ 
ing  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  if  thofe  who  attend  on 
Bathing  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  manage,  0;  duly 
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tend,  atone  time ;  fome  rauft  neceffarily  be  kept  in  longer  than 
their  Strength  will  fufter,  or  their  Cafe  requires.  Thefe  have 
been  the  Sources  of  the  late  Neglect  and  Contempt  of  Bath¬ 
ing.  But  I  am  well  fatisfy’d,  was  Bathing  managed  prudently 
and  difcfeetly,  there  are  but  few  chronical  Cafes,  in  which  it 
might  not  be  ufeful,  and  in  wJhich  it  might  not  contribute  with 
Drinking,  and  other  proper  Remedies,  towards  a  Cure,  or  a 
Relief.  If,  on  the  one  Side,  we  do  but  confider  of  what  Ufe 
and  Reputation  hot  Bathing  was  amongft  the  antient  Romans , 
and  to  what  extravagant  Expences  they  ran  to  make  their  Baths 
convenient,  or  beautiful :  It  we  coniider,  that  molt  chronical 
Difteifrpeis  are  attended  with  want  of  due  PerfpiratiQn,  and 
are  theretore  generally  of  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  Kind,  and 
are  always  produced  by  Obftrudtions  from  fizy  Juices :  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  reflect  on  what  was  hinted  above,  that  the 
hot  Water,  in  Bathing,  was  fucked  in,  and  attracted  through 
the  Skin,  into  the  returning  Veins,  and  was  thereby  put  in  a 
Capacity  to  aflift  with  what  is  drank  down,  to  walh  off  Ob- 
ftrudfions  of  the  fmall  Veffels,  to  thin  and  dilute  the  Blood, 
and  glandular  Juices,  to  warm,  enliven,  adluate,  and  nourifh, 
the  wafted  and  decayed  Parts  :  We  Ihall  readily  conclude,  that 
Bathing,  prudently  managed,  may  be  extremely  beneficial  in 
moft  chronical  Diflempers.  That  Bathing  therefore  may  be 
performed  in  the  beft  manner  poflible,  we  muff  firft  diftinguifh 
thofe  Diftempers  which  might  fufter  by  it,  from  thofe  which 
will  be  benefited  by  it.  And  thofe  are  chiefly  of  three  Kinds  : 
(i  .)  Thofe  Diftempers  which  impair  the  rational  Faculties,  or 
aftedl  the  Head  with  Pain  or  Giddinefs.  Becaufe  hot  Bathing 
might  fend  Fumes  or  Vapours  upwards,  and  fo  ihcreafe  thefe 
Diftempers  3  fuch  are  hyfteric  Diforders,  Convulfions,  Epi- 
lepftes,  and  the  like.  While  the  Fit  lafts,  a  Vertigo,  or  Head- 
ach,  from  a  foul  Stomach.  (2.)  Thofe  which  any  ways  affedl 
the  Lungs,  becaufe  hot  Bathing,  increafing  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood,  may  occafion  a  Pleurify,  or  Peripneumonia,  or  a  Spitting 
of  Blood  in  fuch  Cafes.  (3.)  Thofe  which  are  attended  with 
Inflammations,  moveable  Tumors,  or  with  flitting  Pains,  fuch 
as  the  Gout,  or  an  inflammatory  Rheumatifm 5  becaufe  hot 
Bathing  may  increafe  the  firft,  or  tranflate  the  latter.  Thefe 
excepted,  I  know  no  chronical  Cafe  (but  when  in  their  laft 
Extremities)  which  might  not  be  benefited  by  moderate  and  dif- 
creet  Bathing,  which  might  fcour  the  foul  Tubes,  open  the 
obftrudled  ones,  increafe  the  natural  Heat,  and  encourage  a  due 
Perfpiration.  I  fhall  conclude  with  fubjoining  a  general  Rule, 
whereby  to  know,  if,  on  Trial,  Bathing  agrees,  and  has  not 
been  continu’d  too  long  in  the  Whole,  or  each  Angle  Time  3 
that  is,  if  it  neither  fink  the  Spirits,  wafte  the  Strength,  nor 
weaken  the  Appetite,  then  it  is  certainly  beneficial 3  for  hot 
Bathing  being  of  the  Clafs  of  Evacuants,  if  it  carry  nothing 
off  biit  faulty  Humours,  it  can  produce  none  of  the  mention¬ 
ed  Effe&s  3  and  if  it  evacuate  thefe,  it  muft  needs  be  benefi¬ 
cial  3  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  fpend  the  nourifhing  Juices, 
and  carry  off  more  than  the  Party  can  well  fpare,  it  muft  be 
hurtful. 

It  is  obfervable,  from  Gui dot’s  Experiments  on  Bath  Waters, 
That  the  Water,  either  expofed  to  the  common  and  open  Air, 
or  cork’d  up  and  feal’d  in  a  Bottle,  did,  for  a  much  longer 
time,  retain  its  Virtue  of  tincturing  a  purplifh  Blue  with  Nut- 
gall  in  clear  frofty  Weather,  than  in  heavy  moift  Weather; 
that  is,  it  retain’d  its  chalybeate  Principle  much  longer  in  frofty 
and  clear  Weather,  than  in  warm  and  moift  Weather.  The 
Truth  is,  nobody  could  have  been  long  at  Bath  but  muft  have 
obferved,  that  the  Water  fucceeded  better,  quicken’d  the  Appe¬ 
tite  more,  made  the  Digeftions  ftfonger,  and  raifed  the  Spirits 
higher,  in  a  clear,  quick,  dry  Seafon,  than  in  moift,  warm, 
heavy  Weather  3  and,  in  Fad,  in  fuch  a  Seafon  as  this  firft  is, 
they  furpafs  all  the  Methods  of  producing  fuch  an  Effect  I  have 
ever  feen.  To  which  twoCaufes  concur,  the  greater  Quantity 
of  a  fubtile,  active,  chalybeate  Principle  preferved  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  greater  Tightnefs  and  Firmnefs  produced  in  the 
Fibres  by  the  cold,  clean,  dry  Weather :  But  what  I  would 
chiefly  obferve  from  the  mention’d  Experiments  is,  that  the 
chalybeate  Principle  is  fo  fine,  fubtile,  and  adtive,  that,  in  a  few 
Hours,  nay  Minutes,  it  will  evaporate  thro’  a  Cork,  and  feal’d 
Glafs-bottle 5  and  may  retain,  by  the  mere  Action  of  the 
circumambient  Air,  its  Nitre,  and  different  Gravity,  for  fome 
confiderable  Time  :  Which  fhews,  how  this  fo  fubtile  and  vola¬ 
tile  a  chalybeate  Medicine  may  be  convey’d  from  the  Stomach, 
even  to  the  great  and  complicated  Diftance  of  the  moft  minute 
Nerve,  the  moft  readily  and  quickly  ;  which  the  elementary 
Water,  thus  actuated,  reaches  much  fooner  than  any  artificial 
Preparation  of  Steel  poflibly  can  3  and  thereby  becomes  fo  ad¬ 
mirable  a  Medicine  in  relax’d  Nerves,  and  nervous  Diftempers 3 
to  which  the  Rath  Waters,  adluated  by  this  fubtile,  penetrating, 
and  powerful  chalybeate  Principle,  concur  inwardly  in  drinking 
them,  and  outwardly  in  Bathing,  by  their. being  drawn  in  thro’ 
the  Skin,  into  the  fmall  Veffels,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  precede- 
ing  Articles  about  Bathing.  As  to  the  fmall  Quantity  of  Steel 
thus  introduced,  it  feems  generally  fufficient  for  the  real  Wants 
of  Nature 3  but,  in  chronical  Difeafes,  may  be  eafily  fupply’d 
by  larger  Dofes  of  artificial  Steel,  when  the  other  has  prepared 
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the  way  :  And  certainly,  in  giving  both  Steel  aftd  Titters,  ’tb 
fafeft,  and  moft  prudent,  to  begin  low,  and  with  fmaller  Dofes 
and  to  rife  as  the  Pulfe  and  Strength  rifes,  and  as  Ufage  has 
made  fmaller  Dofes  lefs’ effectual.  I  remember  to  have  obferv’d 
in  fome  of  the  great  and  fugacious  Dr.  Radcliff’ s  Bills,  four  or 
five  Drops  of  Mpifuht’s  Tin£ture  of  Steel,  with  a  few  Drops 
of  Elixir  ProprietatiS,  in  a  fimple  Water,  preferibed  as  a  chaly¬ 
beate  Bitter,  even  to  grown  Perfons.  This  I  freely  own,  in 
the  Novitiate  of  my  Obfervations,  I  thought  very  fimple  :  I 
have  had  good  Reafon  to  condemn  my  ralh  Judgment  fince, 
and  to  acknowledge  it  prudent  and  judicious  to  begin,  in  fame 
low  Cafes,  with  fuch  fmall  Dofes. 

The  other  Difficulty  is,  how  the  fame  hot  Water  fhould 
relax  contracted  Fibres,  as  in  the  Gout  and  Rheumatifm,  and 
)  ej  contract  and  brace  relax’d  Fibres,  as  in  thePalfy  and  wafted 
Limbs.  That  the  Matter  of  Fact  is  fo,  is  paft  all  doubt,  in 
thefe  and  many  other  Cafes  of  Contraction  and  Relaxation : 
But  to  clear  up  this,  vve  need  only  to  confider  what  Contraction 
and  Relaxation  are.  Since  all  the  F  luids  of  the  Body  are  con¬ 
tain  d  in  Veflels,  Contraction  can  arife  from  nothing  but  from 
the  Blood,  and  other  Fluids,  (or  whatever  is  the  Caufe  o^‘  muf- 
cular  Motion)  their  being  retain’d  and  obftructed  by  their  Sizi- 
nefs  ;  or  from  fome  external  Injury  in  the  Subftance  of  the 
Mufcle  itfelf,  whereby  it  becomes  fuller  and  firmer,  and  fo 
acts  as  upon  its  Office  of  Contraction.  Relaxation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  Obftruction  of  the  Nerves  or  Veflels  of  the 
Fluids,  before  they  arrive  at  the  Mufcles,  as  is  feen  in  Palfies, 
and  the  nervous  Atrophy  of  the  Limbs  3  fo  that,  in'  both  Cafes, 
Obftructions  are  the  Caufe  both  of  Contraction  and  Relaxation. 
Wherefore,  whatever  Medicine  can  diffolve  the  Sizinefs  of  the 
Fluids,  open  the  Obftructions  of  the  fmall  Veffels,  make  the 
Perfpiration  full  and  free,  and  brace  the  Fibres,  will  both  con¬ 
tract  Relaxations,  and  relax  Contractions 3  and  that  thefe  are 
fome  of  the  Effects  of  Bath  Waters,  has,  I  think,  been  made 
fufficiently  appear. 

If  it  be  inquired  into,  what  other  Cafes,  befides  the  Gout, 
Bath  Waters  maybe  ufeful  in,  the  Anfwerwill  be  obvious  from 
the  Account  now  laid  down  3  that  is,  That  they  muft  be  bene¬ 
ficial  in  all  Cafes,  where  Steel  or  Sulphur  is  3  that  is,  in  almoft 
all  chronical  Cafes  whatfoever.  In  acute  and  inflammatory 
Cafes,  in  all  Cafes  attended  with  a  ftrong  quick  Pulfe,  no 
mineral  Water,  nor  chalybeate  Medicine,  can  be  proper  5  •  but  in 
all  other  Cafes  (excepting  thofe  only  attended  with  a  Bleedino- 
or  Haemorrhage)  they  are  not  only  fafe,  but  exceedingly  bene¬ 
ficial  :  More  particularly,  their  wonderful  Efficacy  has  been 
often  experienced  in  Cachexies,  Scurvies  3  in  the  Stone,  Rheu¬ 
matifm,  and  Jaundice  5  in  Hypochondriacal  and  Hyfterical 
Affections  3  in  Vapours  and  Melancholy  3  in  Palfies,  Epilepfies, 
and  other  Cephalic  and  Nervous  Diftempers  3  in  Diforders  of 
the  Stomach  and  Bowels  3  ObftruCtions  of  the  Liver  and  Gall¬ 
bladder  3  in  Green  and  Breeding  Sicknefs  3  in  Barrennefs,  and 
Weaknefs  after  Child-birth  5  in  ObftruCtions  of  the  monthly 
Purgations,  and  all  other  peculiar  Difeafes  of  the  Sex.  And 
truly,  if  a  Perfon  affli&ed  with  a  low,  broken,  or  tender  Con- 
ftitution,  fuffering  under  the  tedious  Pains  and  Inquietudes  of 
any  of  the  lingering  Diftempers  now  mention’d,  where  the 
Vifcera  or  Bowels  are  yet  found,  would  know  the  fitteft  Place 
in  Britain  to  fpend  their  Life-time  with  the  greateft  Eafe  and 
Pleafure  5  take  all  the  Advantages  of  tire  Place  together,  the 
Agreeablenefs  of  the  Waters  to  the  Stomach,  the  Certainty  of 
their  procuring  a  good  Appetite,  when  it  fails  3  and  the  no  lefs 
certain  Confequence  thereupon,  Freedom  and  Chearfulnefs  of 
Spirits  3  the  regular  Way  of  Living  ;  the  Excellency  of  the 
Provifions  3  the  Warmnefs,  Cleannefs,  and  Neatnefs  of  the 
Houfing  3  the  Conveniency  of  the  free,  frefh,  and  open  Air  of 
the  neighbouring  Downs  for  Exercife  3  the  Eafinefs  of  the 
Amufements  5  and  the  Advantage  of  what  Converfation  one 
defires  5  I  fay,  taking  all  thefe  Advantages  together,  I  can 
affirm,  from  near  twenty  Years  Experience,  without  Sufpicion 
of  Flattery,  or  Fear  of  Contradiction,  that  Bath  is  the  Place. 

Some  wife  and  frugal  People  think  the  mere  Drinking  of 
thefe  Waters,  for  fome  Time,  without  taking  any  Medicine, 
either  before  or  with  them,  may  be  fufficient  to  remove  any 
of  the  chronical  Ails  they  are  good  for  3  but  thofe,  if  they  are 
really  ill  in  any  other  manner,  except  mere  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
are  generally  convinced,  upon  Trial,  at  their  own  Expence, 
that  they  neither  ought  to  begin  a  Courfe  of  the  Bath  Waters, 
without  a  previous  Cleanfing  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  left 
they  wafh  into  the  Blood  thro’  the  LaCteals,  by  the  perpetual 
Dilution  of  the  Bath  Waters,  thofe  Impurities  which  conftant- 
ly  cleave  to  them  3  nor  that  they  ought  to  expeCt  a  perfect  Cure 
of  a  long-breeding  and  lingering  Diftemper,  without  the  Affift- 
ance  of  thofe  other  Medicines  which  are  reckon’d  fpecific  in 
the  Cafe,  and  to  which  the  Bath  Waters  are  fo  pleafiint  and 
fo  affiftant  a  Vehicle :  For  it  is  but  Prudence  to  bring  all  the 
Forces  one  can  raife,  againft  fo  potent  and  fo  formidable  an 
Enemy  as  a  chronical  Diftemper. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  lay  down  a  general  Rule,  about  the 
Quantity  of  Bath  Waters  which  it  is  convenient  to  drink  daily, 
that  being  to  be  varied  according  to  fome  Circumftances  of  the 
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jPatient,  and  the- Nature  of  the  Diftemper.  Strong,  full,  and 
large  Bodies,  bear  more  Water  than  tender,  thin,  and  lefTer 
ones  j  the  Younger  more  than  the  Elder  ;  thofe  of  ftrong and 
firm,  than  thofe  of  weak  and  relax’d  Nerves ;  thofe  who  labour 
under  the  Gravel  and  Rheumatifm,  than  thofe  who  are  difor- 
der’d  in  the  Alimentary  Paffages,  or  are  fubjeft  to  fcorbutic  or 
nervous  Weakness,  and  the  like.  But,  in  general,  it  were  to 
be  wiih’d,  that  People,  who  come  to  Bath  for  their  Healths, 
drank  lefs  daily  than  they  commonly  do,  and  allow  d  more 
Time  for  a  chronical  Diftemper.  I  think  it  may  be  fafely 
advanced,  that  any  Quantity  greater  than  an  Englijh  Quart  in 
a  Morning,  drank  in  two  Hours  time,  half  a  Pint  every  hair 
Hour,  is  more  than  what  is  reafonable:  For,  drinking  in  this 
Proportion  all  the  reft  of  the  Day,  at  Meals,  that  is,  in  the 
Afternoon,  and  going  to  Bed,  they  muft  take  down  no  lefs  than 
five  Pounds  in  about  fixteen  Hours,  viz.  two  Pounds  in  the 
Morning,  a  Pint  and  an  half  with  Wine  at  Dinner,  half  a 
Pound  fn  the  Afternoon,  and  as  much  at  Supper,  and  at  going 
to  Bed.  This,  every  body  muft  fee,  is  fully  fufficient  to  anfwer 
all  the  Intentions  of  drinking  mineral  Waters.  A  greater 
Quantity  than  this  will  ferve  only  to  diftend  and  relax  the  Ali¬ 
mentary  Paffages,  to  force  its  W^ay  thro  the  largeft  and  moft 
patent  Tubes,  and  to  propagate  the  Circulation  through  the 
'  Branches  and  Inofculations  of  the  larger  Arteries  and  Veins, 
Where  the  leaft  Foulnefs,  and  feweft  ObftruCtions,  can  happen  ; 
fo  that  it  will  fcarce  ever  reach  the  fineft  Capillary  Veffels,  in 
•which  alone  the  Danger  lies.  And  the  late  ingenious  and 
learned  Dr.  James  Keil  has  made  it  evident,  that  the  moft  ex¬ 
peditious  way  of  altering  the  whole  Mafs  of  the  Blood,  by- 
mineral  Waters,  is  by  fmall  and  frequent  Draughts.  In  moft 
Cafes  a  Pint  in  a  Morning  is  fufficient ;  and  in  low  Conftitu- 
tions,  and  Diforders  in  the  Alimentary  Paffages,  tending  to 
Vomiting  and  Purging,  half  a  Pint  is  enough  ;  and  whatever 
Quantity  is  to  be  drank,  *tis  always  beft  to  take  it  in  fmall 
Quantities,  and  at  good  Diftances,  provided  it  come  within  the 
Compafs  of  the  Morning.  What  is  drank  at  Meals,  tho’  cold, 
vet  being  frefh,  and  not  altogether  drain’d  of  its  Principles  and 
Virtues,  contributes  near  as  much  to  the  Cure,  as  that  which 
is  taken  in  the  Morning.  The  Afternoon  and  Evening’s 
Draughts  are  more  arbitrary,  and  muft  depend  upon  the  Ob- 
fervation  of  the  Patient,  as  he  finds  them  agreeable  to  his  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  fit  eafily  or  not:  Where  too  great  Quantities  have 
not  been  fwallow’d  down  in  a  Morning,  they  are  very  proper, 
provided  they  be  in  proportion  to  the  Morning’s  Quantity,  and 
never  taken  under  four  or  five  Hours  after  Dinner ;  and  that  at 
Night,  not  under  two  or  three  Hours  after  Supper  ;  thefe  times 
being  the  moft  proper  to  affift  the  Digeftion,  and  carry  off  the 
Remains  of  the  Food.  But  the  Truth  is,  as  nothing  is  more 
neceffary  in  a  Courfe  of  thefe  Waters  than  fetting  out  right  at 
firft  ;  fo  nothing  requires  more  the  Experience  and  Judgment 
of  a  Phyfician,  than  the  accommodating  the  previous  Prepara¬ 
tions,  the  Quantities  to  be  drank,  and  the  Medicines  to  be 
taken  with  them,  to  the  Diftemper,  and  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Patient ;  for,  thefe  once  fettled,  the  reft  generally  goes  on  fuc- 
cefsfully. 

It  is  equally  impoffible  to  determine  the  moft  proper  Seafon 
for  drinking  Bath  Waters,  as  it  is  to  determine  the  moft  proba¬ 
ble  Seafon  for  falling  ill  of  a  chronical  Diftemper  :  Generally 
fpeaking,  moft  chronical  Difeafes  rage  Spring  and  Fall,  and 
Cuftom  has  made  thefe  Months  Seafons  for  the  Bath  ;  but  the 
Waters  are  ever  the  fame,  no  real  Alteration  having  ever  been 
obferved  in  them  from  Times  or  Seafons  ;  tho’  there  may  .be 
fome  little  Variation  of  their  fenfible  Qualities,  from  the  Varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  and  Weather.  In  the  hotteft  Weather  they 
are  given  off  for  a  Month  fometimes,  by  thofe  that  have  drank 
them  a  long  time  before ;  but  a  great  many,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  tender  Sort,  and  of  cold  Conftitutions,  feel  the  beft  Effe&s 
from  them  in  that  very  Month :  And  with  fome  they  are  beft 
in  the  coldeft  Weather,  fupplying  then  the  Inclemency  of  the 
Air  by  their  kindly  Warmth  ;  and  paffing  beft,  when  the  Fi¬ 
bres  are  wound  up  and  fhorten’d  by  the  outward  Cold,  where¬ 
by  the  Circulation  becomes  brifker  and  ftronger.  So  that 
Cuftom  and  Conveniency,  arifing  from  outward  Circumftances, 
have  made  Seafons  for  the  Bath ,  more  than  the  Nature  of  the 
Waters  themfelves,  or  their  Fitnefs  to  produce  their  benign 
Efte&s.  The  Length  of  Time  People  ought  to  drink  the  Wa¬ 
ters  is  as  little  to  be  determin’d  as  the  moft  proper  Seafon,  or 
as  the  Duration  of  a  chronical  Diftemper :  If  they  are  of  the 
Nature  of  an  alterative  Medicine,  (as  they  moft  certainly  are) 
they  are  to  be  continued  till  they  either  difagree,  or  the  chroni¬ 
cal  Diftemper  ceafes  :  And  this  laft  generally  requires  a  Time  in 
Proportion  to  the  Inveteracy  and  Obftinacy  of  the  Difeafe : 
Hereditary  Sharpneffes  require  more  Time  than  acquired  ones  ; 
High  ter  Degrees  of  the  fame  Cafe,  lefs  than  more  inveterate 
ones  ;  nervous  Diftempers  more  than  thofe  confin’d  to  the 
Blood.  A  Lady  of  a  low,  hyfteric,  and  weak  Conftitution, 
having  afk’d  the  famous  Dr.  Sydenham,  (as  fhe  told  me)  How 
long  fhe  might  fafely  take  Steel ;  his  Anfwer  was,  That  fhe 
might  fafely  take  it  for  thirty  Years,  and  then  begin  again,  if 
fhe°  continued  ill.  The  Queftion  might  be  as  proper,  if  it 
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had  been  afk’d,  How  long  time  one  might  continue  to  eat  and 
drink  ;  for,  in  Lownefs  and  Diforder,  if  Remedies  be  neceflary. 
Nature  will  as  fafely  admit  them,  as  Hunger  will  fafely  admit 
of  Food.  I  very  well  know,  that  Remedies,  in  chronical 
Diftempers,  muft  be  changed,  .when  they  become  familiar,  and 
have  no  Effedt ;  as  the  fame  kind  of  Food  ought  to  be  chang’d, 
when  it  becomes  naufeous  and  difguftful.  But  then,  this  belongs 
not  to  the  Queftion  propofed,  which  fuppofes  the  Waters  have 
not  abated  of  their  firft  Benefit  and  Relief,  but  rather  increafe 
in  them,  and  do  better  ;  and,  on  this  Suppofition,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  they  may  be  fafely  continued  till  a  perfect  Cure 
is  obtain’d,  or  they  fail  in  their  Relief.  Some  have  drank  them 
fevebal  Years  with  Advantage  ;  and  many  cannot  live,  and  be 
well,  without  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  conftant  Redding 
of  feVCral  Families  here  for  their  Ufe.  Whilft  the  original  Dif¬ 
order  lafts  in  any  Degree,  and  the  Waters  continue  to  relieve 
it,  they  may  be  ufed  ;  but  in  all  Cafes,  and  Events,  it  is  fafeft 
and  beft  to  let  TV ell  alone. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Bath  Waters,  drank  too  long, 
difpofe  People  to  Fevers,  and  inflammatory  Diftempers,  by 
over-enriching,  heating,  and  exalting  the  Blood  :  But  this  Ob¬ 
jection  lies  equally  againft  all  generous  Foods,  and  enlivening 
Medicines.  And,  indeed,  Temperance  and  Moderation,  in 
every  thing  neceflary  for  the  Support  of  Life,  is  beft  and  fafeft  ; 
And,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  it  is  beft  always  to  let  WelhXonz ;  but 
as  long  as  a  chronical  Diftemper  is  yet'  uficonquer’d,  and  unre¬ 
medied,  there  can  be  no  Hazard  of  over-enriching  the  Blood, 
the  very  Cafe  fuppofing  the  quite  Contrary,  viz.  that  there  are 
remaining  Sizinefs  and  Sharpnefs  in  the  Blood  and  Juices  :  So 
that,  while  the  original  Diftemper  continues,  this  Effeft  is  not 
to  be  fear’d  ;  and,  when  it  is  conquer’d,  the  Patient  is  very  in- 
difereet,  that,  out  of  mere  Wan tonnefs,  would  play  with  any 
Medicine  whatever.  But  this  is  the  Cafe  of  a  very  few,  and,  if 
ever  I  have  met  with  any  fuch,  I  have  always  religioufly  advifed 
them  to  abftain  from  Waters,  and  every  thing  elle,  that  can  be 
call’d  Medicinal ;  for  this  Reafon,  amongft  many  others,  that 
it  made  a  very  ufeful  Remedy  become  lefs  effe&ual,  when 
wanted,  by  being  made  more  familiar.  But  the  Truth  is, 
moft  of  the  chronical  Diftempers,  for  the  Cure  of  which  Bath 
Waters  are  recommended,  are  of  the  colder  Kind,  where 
the  Blood  is  fizy,  poor,  and  difpirited ;  and,  whilft  any  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  Diftemper  laft,  over-enriching  or  exalting  is  little 
to  be  fear’d ;  and  when  they  happen,  are  eafily  remedied  by 
Bleeding,  low  Diet,  and  a  few  cooling  Purges'.  Cheyne’s 
Account  of  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  Bath  Waters. 

BALOIOS,  BitAoi as  Galen  writes  it ;  or  BctAs«?,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  feventh  Book  of  the  Epidemics  of  Hippocrates , 
where  it  either  fignifies  a  Man  of  Valcea ,  a  City  of  Macedonia , 
or  is  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  whofe  Cafe  is  there  related. 

BALSAMATIO,  Embalming. 

BALSAMELiEON.  The  fame  as  the  Balfamum  e  Mecka. 
See  Balsamum. 

BALSAMELLA,  according  to  Blancard,  is  the  fame  as 
Balfamina. 

BALSAMICA,  Balfamics;  that  is,  Balfamic  Medicines, 
of  which  Hoffman  gives  the  enfuing  Account : 

Balfamic  Medicines  are  of  a  Nature  fomewhat  hot  and  acrid. 
Under  this  Denomination  come  what  we  commonly  call  cepha¬ 
lic,  nervous,  apoplectic,  and  antiparalytic  Medicines  ;  as  alfo 
fpirituous  Cordials,  and  other  Subftances  of  fimilar  Natures 
and  Qualities  :  But,  of  all  the  Medicines  belonging  to  thei>W- 
famic  Clafs,  thefe  are  the  moft  noted  and  efficacious,  Aloes- 
wood,  together  with  its  Refin  and  Effence ;  yellow  Sanders, 
with  its  Effence,  reduced  to  a  liquid  Balfam ;  Ambergrife ; 
Liquid  Amber  j  Balm  of  Gilead  ;  Amber;  Benzoin;  Storax, 
with  its  Refill ;  the  Ladaniferous  Shrub,  with  its  Refin ;  the 
Balfams  of  Peru  and  Tolu  ;  Balfam  of  Capivi ;  and  that  call  d 
the  red  American  Balfam  ;  the  true  Peruvian  Bark ;  the  bitter 
Coftus  ;  Indian  Bark ;  Cinnamon  ;  Cloves  ;  Cardamoms ;  Cu- 
bebs  ;  Mace;  Nutmegs;  Savory;  Thyme;  Rue;  Mother  of 
Thyme  ;  Lavender  ;  our  Origanum,  and  that  of  Crete  ;  Mar¬ 
joram  ;  our  own  and  Turkijh llaum  ;  Roman  Chamomile;  Sy- 
rian Herb Maftich ;  Bafil ;  Southernwood;  Spikenard;  Camel  s- 
hay  ;  Bay  and  Myrtle-leaves  ;  together  with  the  genuine,  rra- 
grant,  and  unadulterated  Oils  diftill’d  from  them.  e 
pound  Balfamics  are,  the  Apoplectic  Balfam  of  ^ro  tfs*J  e 
Balfamum  Cellenfe  ;  that  of  Scberzcrus ;  and  the  liqui  a  am 
of  Life  ;  Spirit  of  Peruvian  Balfam,  prepar  d  in  m)  manner  , 
Spirit  of  Amber  and  Maftich  ;  the  ApopleCtic  ater  o  ^  en 
nertus  ;  the  Aqua  Anhaltma  ;  the  true  Effence  o  m  er  > 
volatile  oily  Spirits,  impregnated  with  Oil  ol  Cinnamon,  a  e, 

h  Thefe  dimples,  and  the  Medicines  prepared  of  them,  by 
means  of  their  fine,  ethereal,  fubtile,  an  vo  ati  e  1  > 
is  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  Conftitution,  a  P 
Fluids  as  well  as  the  Solids  of  the  human  o  ) ,  1  u 
Virtues  thro’  all  its  Parts,  fupply  the  Blood  ^d  Humours, 

with  a  feafonable  Reinforcement  of  fulphureous,  warm, .  an 

ethereal  Parts,  increafe  their  inteftme  Motions  and  con  > 
genial  Vigour  to  the  vital  Juices.  They  alfo  abound  in  a  ub 
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tile,  acrid,  balfamic  Salt,  by  means  of  which  they  augment 
the  Force  and  Elafticity  of  the  Heart,  Arteries,  and  mufcular 
Fibres,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
and  Humours  is  promoted,  the  thick  and  vifcid  Juices  atte¬ 
nuated,  Obftru&ions  are  removed,  and  Perfpiration  is  pre- 
ferved  entire,  a  Circumftance  of  the  laft  Importance  in  curing 
Difeafes. 

In  all  Difeafes  therefore  of  the  Head,  Nerves,  Spinal  Mar¬ 
row,  Stomach,  and  Heart,  which,  according  to  the  Antients, 
proceeded  from  a  cold  Caufe,  or,  in  other  Words,  .from  in- 
fpifl’ated  and  condenfed  Juices,  or  from  the  Tone  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  mufcular  Parts  being  deftroy’d  ;  l’uch  as  Apoplexies, 
Palfies,  Numbnefs,  and  Torpor  of  the  Senfes,  Weaknefs  of 
Memory,  Difficulty  of  Hearing,  Paintings,  and  exceffive 
Weaknefs,  thefe  Medicines  may  be  ufed  both  internally  and 
externally  with  due  Succefs. 

They  are  alfo  of  fingular  Service  in  thofe  Diforders  of  the 
Stomach  and  Inteftines,  which  proceed  from  their  Tone  being 
too  much  weaken’d,  an  Excefs  of  acid  and  vifcid  Crudities, 
or  a  deprav’d  Digeftion,  fuch  as  Inflations,  Diarrheas,  flatu¬ 
lent  Colics,  and  Vomitings.  Befides,  they  have  this  peculiar 
Advantage,  that  they  are  exquifitely  fuitcd  and  adapted  to  the 
Old  and  Infirm,  to  fuch  as  have  the  Misfortune  of  lax  Habits, 
or  phlegmatic  Conftitutions. 

They  are  alfo  of  fingular  Service,  efpecially  as  a  Preferva- 
tive,  when,  in  confequence  of  a  cold  and  moift  Conftitution 
of  the  Year,  especially  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Seafons, 
and  in  the  more  Northerly  Climates,  moift  Coughs,  Diar¬ 
rheas,  pithitous  Afthmas,  cedematous  Tumors,  Coryzas, 
Rheumatifms,  intermittent  Fevers,  and  Diforders  arifing  from 
a  fcorbutic  Impurity,  either  actually  rage,  or  are  appre¬ 
hended. 

But  they  are  to  be  ufed  cautioufly,  and  in  moderate  Dofes, 
by  young  People,  and  Patients  of  choleric  and  delicate  Con¬ 
ftitutions,  as  alfo  in  Cafes  where  the  Body  abounds  with  Blood 

and  Humours. 

I  myfelf,  for  more  than  twenty  Years,  have  ufed  a  liquid 
Balfamic.,  commonly  called  the  Balfam  of  Life ,  prepared  of 
the  moft  efficacious  of  the  above-mentioned  Ingredients,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  Oils  genuine  and  unadulterated,  which  is  a  Medicine 
Of  fo  uncommon  Efficacy,  that  the  Perfon  who  knows  how 
to  ufe  it  right,  both  internally  and  externally,  may  reft  fatif- 
fy’d  without  any  other  Corroboratives  or  Balfamics  whatever. 
And,  indeed,  this  delicious  and  efficacious  Medicine  is  now 
univerfally  celebrated,  on  account  of  its  corroborating  and 
reftorative  Qualities  ;  but  this,  like  all  other  valuable  Medi¬ 
cines,  has  been  counterfeited  and  fold  to  the  Credulous  and 
Unwary  for  my  genuine  Balfam  of  Life  ;  but  the  fuppofititious 
is  never  able  either  to  anfwer  the  Intention,  or  fupport  the  Cha¬ 
racter,  of  that  Medicine.  Hoffman. 

See  Balsa’mum. 

See  Vit^e  Balsamum. 

BALSAMINA. 

There  are  two  Plants  which  are  called  by  this  Name,  the 
firft  of  which  is  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

Momordica  Balfamina ,  Offic.  Momordica ,  Schrod.  4.  105. 
Momordica  Offcinarum ,  Volck.  Flor.  Nor.  293.  Momordica 
kulgo,  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  429.  Momordica  vulgaris ,  Tourn. 
I nfL  103.  Elem.  Bot.  87.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  76.  P.upp. 
Fior.  Jen.  41.  Momordica,  Balfamina ,  Cucumeraria ,  Pcmum 
mirabile ,  Chab.  135.  Momordica  Balfamina  mas ,  Ger.  290. 
Emac.  362.  Park.  Theat.  714.  Momordica ,  Balfamina  ro- 
tundifolia  repens  feu  mas ,  C.  B.  Pin.  306.  Raii  Hift.  1.  647. 
Baljamina  Cucumerina  Indica ,  folio  integro ,  frudiu  var legato, 
Chom.  in  Not.  Hort.  Mai.  8.  22.  Flor.  Mai.  52.  Balfa¬ 
mina  Cucumeraria ,  J.  B.  2.  251.  Cucumis  puniceus  Cordii , 
Hift.  Oxon.  2.  33-  Piperitis ,  Tourn.  Mat.  Med.  357.  Ba- 
lia-mucca-Piri,  Hort.  Mai.  8.  21.  Tab.  2.  Cucumerina  In¬ 
dica,  folio  integro,  frudlu  variegato,  Chom.  in  Not.  MALE 
BALSAM-APPLE. 

It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens, ^a^,  flowers  in  Auguff. 

The  Fruit,  which  is  the  Part  in  Ufe,  is  of  a  refrigerating 
and  fomewhat  drying  Quality,  a  Vulnerary,  and  mitigates 
Pains,  efpecially  of  the  Haemorrhoids.  Outwardly,  it  is  good 
for  Wounds  of  the  Nerves,  Herniae,  and  Combuftion. . 

The  Balfam  which  has  been  made  for  a  long  Time  of  the 
Fruit  of  this  Plant  dipt  in  Oil,  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  is  of 
excellent  Virtue  in  Wounds,  Ulcers,  efpecially  the  Haemor¬ 
rhoids,  Ulcers  of  the  Matrix,  and  Ruptures. 

The  other  Balfamina  is  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

Perficaria  filiquofa ,  CODDED  ARSMART.  Offic. 
Ger.  361.  Emac.  446.  Raii  Hift.  2.  132b.  Merc.  Bot.  2. 
28.  Phyt.  Brit.  90.  Mer.  Pin.  92.  Balfamina  lutea,  five 
Noli  me  tangere,  C.  B.  Pin.  30G  ^  ourn.  Inft.  4^9*  Elem. 

Bot.  332.  '"’Boerh.  Ind.  A.  320.  Raii  Synop.  3.  316.  Balfa¬ 
mina,  Herba  impatiens ,  feu  Noli  me  tangere ,  Flor  is  petalo  luteo , 
Hift.  Oxon.  2.  282.  Noli  me  tangere,  J.  B.  2.  908.  Chab. 
287.  Mercurialis  fylve/lris ,  Noli  me  tangere  didla,  five  Perfi¬ 
caria  filiquofa.  Park.  Theat.  296.  QUICK  IN  HAND, 
TOUCH  ME  NOT. 

Vol.  I.  • 
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Tt  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  the  Herb  is  in  Ufe',  VEffiich 
is  fo  forcible  a  Diuretic  as  to  induce  a  Diabetes,  and  is  thought 
to  be  of  a  pernicious  and  deleterious  Quality. 

BALSAA1ITA  MAS,  Cofus  hortorum ,  Offic.  Balfamita 
mas,  Ger.  523.  Emac:  648.  Balfamita  mas, five  Cofus  hor¬ 
torum  major ,  Park.  Parad.  482.  Balfamita  major,  Boerh.  Ind. 

A.  125.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  3.  ACL  Reg.  Par.  An.  1719.  280. 
Oof  us  hortorum  major.  Park.  78.  Mentha  hortenfis  corymbi- 
fera,  C.  B.  226.  Alentha  corymbif era ,  five  Cojlus  hortenjis ,  J. 

B.  3.  144.  Raii  Hift.  1.  363.  Mentha  coryrnbifera  Crceca, 
Romana ,  Sarracenica ,  five  Cofus  hortenfis ,  Chab.  368,  Ta- 
nacetum  fol'iis  &  0 dor e  Mentha: ,  Herm.  Cat.  697.  Tourn.  Inft. 
46 1 .  lanac'etum  hortenfe,  Lepiaii  foliis  fer  rails ,  Ageratum  in- 
tenfe  redo  lens,  Pluk.  Almag.  361.  Tanacetum  hortenfe ,  foliis 
O’  odore  Mentha,  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  697.  Ageratum  latifo- 
lium  f erratum,  Hort.  Monfp.  7.  Mentha  Sarracenica ,  Offic. 
Ger.  COSTMARY. 

The  Roots  of  Coftmary  are  hard,  long,  and  ftringy,  creep¬ 
ing  in  the  Ground  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  about  as  big  as  Gar¬ 
den  Mint,  of  a  palifh  or  yellow-green  Colour,  {landing  on 
long  boot-ftalks,  very  neatly  ferrated  about  the  Edges.  The 
Stalks  rife  to  be  more  than  a  Foot  high,  having  feveral  the  like, 
but  fmaller  Leaves  growing  on  them,  they  are  divided  into 
Branches  toward  the  Top,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a 
thin  Coryrnbus  or  Umbel  of  naked,  deep,  yellow  Flowers, 
having  no  Petala  furrounding  them,  but  let  in  fcaly  Calyces, 
being  lefler  than  the  Flowers  of  Tanfy.  The  whole  Plant 
has  a  foft,  pleafant  Smell.  It  is  planted  in  Gardens,  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  July. 

T  he  Leaves  are  chiefly  ufed,  being  warm  and  drying,  of  Ufe 
to  heat  and  {Lengthen  the  Stomach,  and  to  eafe  the  Head- 
ach,  arifing  from  the  Diforders  thereof,  to  expel  Wind,  and 
prevent  four  Belchings.  It  likewife  opens  Obftrudlions  of  the 
Liver  and  Spleen,  and  is  good  for  the  Dropfy  and  Jaundice. 

•  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  in  heating  and  warming  Fomentation? 
and  Bathings,  being  good  to  comfort  and  {Lengthen  the  Limb?. 
Aliller’s  Bot.  Off. 

BALSAMUM,  Balfam.  Of  this  there  are  many  Sorts, 
both  natural  and  artificial. 

Under  the  Diftillation  of  Turpentine,  Boerhaave  gives  an 
Analyfis  of  all  the  natural  Balfams ,  as  follows  : 

The  Vinegar,  Spirit,  two  Kinds  of  Oil,  Rosin,  and 

Colophony,  from  Turpentine,  difilled  by  the  Re¬ 
tort. 

1.  Take  a  clean,  new  Glafs  Retort  with  a  wide  Neck,  and 
cut  it  off  {hort,  fo  that  the  Mouth  may  remain  large  and 
capacious,  which  is  a  principal  Requifite  in  this  Opera¬ 
tion  ;  then  heat  pure  native  Turpentine  in  an  earthen 
Veflel,  having  a  Lip  to  pour  out  at,  by  putting  the  Vef- 
fel  into.  Raiding  hot  Water,  till  the  Turpentine  grows 
fluid  like  Water  ;  then  pour  this  melted  Turpentine  hot, 
in  at  the  wide  Mouth  of  the  Retort,  which  is  firft  to  be 
ftrongly  heated  to  prevent  its  cracking  as  the  Turpentine 
is  poured  in.  Let  two  Thirds  of  the-  Retort  be  thus 
filled,  and  leave  the  other  Third  empty  ;  then  hold  the 
Retort,  fo  filled,  with  its  Neck  ereift,  till  the  Turpen¬ 
tine  {hall  have  run  quite  down  the  Neck  -into  the  Belly, 
if  any  of  it  happen  to  flick  to  the  Neck  in  pouring  ; 
otherwife  this  grofs  Turpentine  would  run  down  into  the 
Receiver  in  the  Diftillation,  and  foul  the  Liquor  that  firft 
comes  over  :  Now  place  the  Retort  in  a  Sand  Furnace, 
and  lute  on  a  clean  Receiver. 

•  1 

2.  Make  a  Fire  that  may  heat  the  Sand  to  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  Degrees,  and  carefully  keep  it  at  this  Height,  fo 
long  as  it  drives  over  any  Liquor  ;  by  which  means  a  thin, 
limpid  Fluid,  refembling  Water,  will  come  over,  and 
fall  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Receiver,  whilft  another  lim¬ 
pid,  thin,  and  , oily  Liquor  floats  upon  it.  When  nothing 
more  rifes  with  this  Degree  of  Fire,  change  the  Receiver  ; 
the  under. Liquor  will  be  found  gratefully  acid,  faline, 
aqueous,  mifcible  with  Water,  refrefhing  to  the  Stomach, 
fpirituous,  and  excellently  diuretic.  It  will  make  an  Ef- 
fervefcence  with  Chalk,  depofit  its  Acidity  therein,  and 
afterwards  diftil  from  it  in  form  of  a  pureWater  :  Whence 
we  perceive,  that  the  acid  Salt  and  Water  firft  come  over 
in  this  Diftillation.  The  other  Liquor,  which  floats  upon 
this,  is  a  light,  pure,  thin,  almoft  fpirituous  and  inflam¬ 
mable  Oil,  thence  called  the  Ethereal  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  which  is  fo  penetrating  as  to  vanifh  when  rubbed 
upon  the  Body,  pafs  into  the  Blood,  and  foon  communi¬ 
cate  a  violet  Smell  to  the  Urine  ;  which  is  an  evident 
Sign  of  the  Power  it  has  to  pafs  thro’  all  the  Pores. 

3.  Let’ a  proper  Receiver  be  now  applied,  and  a  Heat,  equal 

to  that  of  boiling  Water,  be  raifed  $  this  is  done  by 
pouring  Water  upon  the  Sand,  and  heating  it  with  the 
Fire  underneath,  to  two  hundred  and  twelve  Degrees, 
where  it  is  to  be  kept,  continually  adding  as  much  boil¬ 
ing  Water  as  exhales  awav.  The  Matter  remaining  in 
9  F  '  ,  the 
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the  Retort,  after  the  firft  Operation,  is  left  fo  thick  as  to 
appear  confiftent  in  the  Cold  ;  but  now  melts  again, 
crackles  between  whiles,  and  again  affords  an  acid  Water, 
like  the  former,  that  falls  to  the  Bottom,  and  an  Oil 
alfo,  like  the  former,  floating  at  the  Top,  but  fomewhat 
thicker,  and  a  little  yellowiffi  :  Both  of  them  have  nearly 
the  fame  Virtues  as  mentioned  above, 

4.  The  Receiver  being  again  changed,  and  the  Fire  gra- 
dually  increafed  up  to  a  ftrong  Degree  of  a  Sand -heat, 
tho’  with  Caution  in  the  raifing  it,  there  will  come  over 
an  acid,  ponderous,  red  Water,  that  runs  feparate 
into  the  Bottom  of  the  Receiver,  and  a  thick,  red,  pene¬ 
trating,  tho’  fomewhat  vifeous  Oil  floating  on  its  Top  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  acid  Water  always  conti¬ 
nues  to  rife  with  the  Oil,  and  not  theWater  firft  by  itfelf, 
and  the  Oil  afterwards.  What  now  remains  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  after  this  laft  Diftillation,  proves,  when  cold,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  red,  hard,  and  brittle. 

5.  I  have  urged  this  remaining  Matter  with  Caution,  and 
by  flow  Degrees,  up  to  the  ftrnogeft  Heat  that  Sand,  and  a 
Fire  of  Suppreflion,  would  afford  ;  and  have  thus  obtained 
red  Oil,  fo  thick  and  vifeous,  as  to  refemble  Turpentine 
itfelf ;  but  it  was  of  a  red  Colour,  and  fome  red,  acid, 
ponderous  Water  ftill  continued  to  rife  with  it,  leaving 
icarce  any  thing  behind  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort. 

6.  There  is  the  greateft  Caution  required  in  this  Diftilla¬ 
tion,  to  prevent  the  Glafles  burfting  or  cracking,  where¬ 
by  a  denfe,  oily  Fume  would  immediately  efcape,  which 
readily  takes  Fire,  and  can  fcarce  be  extinguifhed  ;  whilft 
the  Fire  is  impetuoufly  hurried  into  the  Retort  with  a 
Flame  that  burfts  the  Veffels  to  Pieces  in  a  dangerous 
manner.  Turpentine  is  otherwife  commonly  diftilled  in¬ 
to  an  acid  Water,  an  ethereal  Oil,  or  Spirit  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  after  this  manner  :  Fill  one  third  of  an  Alembic 
with  pure  Rain-water,  and  add  thereto  half  its  Weight  of 
good  Turpentine  ;  then  fix  on  the  Head,  and  ufe  the 
Worm  and  Refrigeratory.  Thus  diftilling  with  Care,  and 
a  Fire  that  makes  the  Matter  gently  boil,  there  comes 
over  an  acid  Water,  and  a  pure  light  Oil.  If  the  Diftil¬ 
lation  be  continued  fo  long  as  this  Oil  continues  to  run, 
there  remains  behind  a  kind  of  Colophony  in  the  Still  : 
And  if  the  Flowers  of  Lavender,  Rofes,  or  other  odori¬ 
ferous  Plants,  be  here  put  into  the  Still,  the  Oil  will 
come  over  fragrant  by  this  Operation.  Therefore  Tur¬ 
pentine  is  refolvable  into  Water,  a  faline,  acid  Spirit,  a 
volatile  Oil,  and  a  more  fixed  Colophony.  It  is  here 
chiefly  remarkable,  that  the  Remainder  proves  fo  much 
the  thicker,  redder,  harder,  and. more  brittle,  the  more 
Water,  Acid,  or  volatile  Oil  comes  over  ;  and  that  even 
this  laft  fixed  Matter  itfelf  at  length  liquifies,  and  becomes 
volatile  with  the  utmoft  Violence  of  the  Fire  :  And  this 
acid  Water,  being  well  feparated  and  re&ify’d  from  all  its 
Oil,  perhaps  affords  the  beft  vegetable  Acid  hitherto 
known. 

REMARKS. 

j.  Hence  we  learn  under  what  Form  native  Oils  refide  in 
Plants;  for,  firft,  the  nutrimental Juice,  drawn  from  the 
Earth,  feems  to  be  a  fomewhat  tart  and  aqueous  Liquor, 
which,  when  received,  gradually  depofits  its  more  undtuous 
Matter  in  certain  Parts  of  the  Plant ;  and  this  unctuous 
Matter  afterwards  uniting  more  of  the  fame  to  itfelf,  by  Heat, 
Maturation,  and  the  Afliftance  of  the  whole  Powers  of  the 
Plant,  it  then  appears  in  the  Form  of  a  fat  Oil,  which  be¬ 
ing  driven  outwards,  and  undergoing  the  fame  Changes  in  a 
greater  Degree,  at  length  conftitutes  a  Balfatn ,  containing  a 
Water,  a  faline  Acid,  and  undtuous  Spirit,  and  different 
Kinds  of  Oil,  all  mixed  together,  yet  feparable  ;  and  after 
the  Separation  of  any  particular  Part,  tire  Balfam  con- 
ftantly  changes  to  a  different  Form.  Hence  appeals  the 
great  Difference  of  native  Baljams  in  Chirurgical  and  other 
Medicinal  Ufes  ;  whilft  they  ad  in  their  own  Subftance, 
and  fo  by  means  of  all  their  Principles  together,  or  only  by 
means  of  certain,  particular,  feparated  Parts.  When  ufed  en¬ 
tire,  and  mixed  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  Turpentine  becomes 
fomewhat  more  foluble,  and  an  admirable  Remedy  for  exter¬ 
nal  Chirurgical  Ufes ;  and,  internally,  it  proves  excellent  in 
many  Diftempers,  where  it  gives  Signs  of  its  extraordinary 
Virtue,  by  its  penetrating  Nature,  and  the  violet  Smell  it 
communicates  to  the  Urine.  We  have  many  Balfams  of 
this  Kind,  not  differing  fo  much  in  Virtue,  as  in  Price  and 
Place  of  Growth  ;  as  the  Afiatic^  Egyptian ,  Hierechuntan, 
* Judaic ,  Memphitic  Balfams ,  and  Balm  of  Gilead ;  for  thefe 
feveral  Names  at  this  Day  denote  the  fame  thing  ;  or  a 
white  Balfam  in  the  Form  of  a  liquid  Turpentine,  and  of  a 
citron  Smell.  The  American  Balfams  are  various,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  from  different  Trees  ;  as  the  Balfam  of  Capivi?  which 
is  of  extraordinary  Virtues  j  the  Balfam  of  Peru,  Tolu,  and 
liquid  Amber. 
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The  true  Turpentine  proceeds  from  the  Turpentine-trefc 
of  Ohio,  the  Fir,  the  Larch,  and  the  Pine  ;  but  all  thefe 
Kinds  generally  refolve  into  the  fame  Principles '  by  Heat 
and  Diftillation,  change  alike  with  I  ime,  and  produce  the 
fame  Effects. 

2.  We  know,  likewife,  that  all  the  Kinds  we  are  hitherto  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  contain  an  acid  Water,  or  Spirit,  which  is 
volatile,  prefervative,  efurine,  and  penetrating,  of  great 
Medicinal  Virtue  and  Fragrance  :  This  Spirit  eafily  exhales, 
and  leaves  the  Balfam  deprived  thereof,  and  therefore  lefs 
excellent  ;  whence  thefe  Balfams  are  not  the  better  for 
keeping. 

3.  The  Oils  which  firft  come  over  are  light,  limpid,  totally 
inflammable,  extremely  penetrating,  bitter,  and  of  great  Ufe 
in  Surgery,  as  being  highly  anodyne,  refolving,  and  healing, 
when  apply ’d  warm  to  the  Membranes,  Nerves,  or  Ten¬ 
dons,  that  are  lacerated,  pricked  or  cut,  and  an  immediate 
and  fafe  Styptic,  apply ’d  to  the  wounded  Veins  or  Arteries 
in  large  Hemorrhages,  as  at  once  defending  the  Nerves, 
flopping  Putrefaction,  and  incarning.  In  thefe  Cafes  it 
fhould  be  apply’d  very  hot  to  the  Part  ;  and  kept  thereon 
by  a  proper  Pledget  and  Bandage.  Its  balfamic  or  embalm¬ 
ing  Virtue  is  extraordinary  ;  for  if  the  Bodies  or  Parts  of 
any  Animals  be  for  fome  time  fteeped  in  this  Liquor,  then 
taken  out,  and  awhile  fufpended  in  the  Air,  and  afterwards 
dipped  afrefh,  they  at  length  acquire  a  Cafe,  under  which 
they  may  be  long  preferved.from  Putrefaction  :  But  the  Bo¬ 
dies  plunged  into  this  Oil,  whilft  contained  in  Glafles,  are 
preferved  perfectly  uncorrupted.  It  has,  however,  this  In¬ 
convenience,  that  it  gradually  grows  opake  and  thick.  The 
Oil,  being  ufed  hot  externally,  difcuffes  cold,  vifeid,  and 
mucous  Tumors,  defends  the  Parts  againft  Cold,  relaxes  and 
foftens  them.  When  ufed  internally,  it  alfo  proves  aperi¬ 
tive,  heating,  fudorific,  and  diuretic,  communicating  a 
quick  Smell  of  Violets  to  the  Urine  :  Whence  it  proves 
ferviceable  in  the  cold  Fits  of  intermitting  Fevers,  and  being 
rubbed  along  the  Back-bone,  before  the  cold  Fit  is  expeefted, 
it  will  even  cure  Quartans.  It  muft,  however,  be  ufed 
with  Caution,  becaufe,  if  taken  too  largely,  it  affeefts  the 
Head,  occafioning  Heat  and  Pain  therein,  and  alfo  proves 
violently  diuretic,  and  occafions  an  Effufion  of  the  Liquor 
of  the  P reflate  Glands ,  and  the  Semen  ;  and  therefore,  if  ufed 
with  Moderation,  it  excites  Venery.  Hence  it  came  to  he 
recommended  in  the  Cure  of  a  Venereal  Running,  where 
it  often  proves  mifehievous,  as  being  fubjedt,  when  freely 
ufed,  to  inflame  the  Parts,  and  increafe  this  Diforder. 

4.  The  thicker  Oils  that  come  over  in  this  Diftillation  are 
more  balfamic ,  incarnative,  and  anodyne,  more  penetrate- 
ing  and  emollient ;  and  are  therefore  ufed  as  Styptics,  in- 
ftead  of  the  former  thinner  Balfam ,  in  hotter  and  more 
inflammatory  Conftitutions  ;  in  other  refpedts  they  agree 
with  the  former.  But  the  laft  thick  and  vifeous  Oil  is  an 
admirable  Incarnative,  that  heals  almoft  without  Suppuration, 
and  a  moft  extraordinary  Anodyne.  This  Oil  alfo  makes 
fuch  an  Effervefcence  with  Glauber's  ftrong  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
as  often  to  take  Flame. 

5.  What  remains  behind  upon  the  Diftillation  of  pure  Turpen¬ 
tine  with  Water,  or  after  the  firft  Oil  and  Spirit  are  drawn 
over,  proves  hard,  brittle,  tranfparent,  and  red  in  the  Cold. 
If  this  be  gently  melted,  and  any  Infedt  he  dipped  therein, 
and  carefully  taken  out  again,  it  will  be  furrounded  with  a 
tranfparent  Cafe  like  Amber,  thro’  which  the  Subjedi  may 
be  commodioufly  view’d  ;  and  the  Whole  may  be  thus  kept 
for  a  long  time  beautiful  and  unalter’d,  provided  the  Poliih 
be  not  obfeured,  as  it  eafily  is,  on  account  of  the  great  Brit- 
tlenefs  of  this  refinous  Cruft.  But  the  Colophony,  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  fecond  Diftillation,  is  harder  and  redder,  and 
eafily  reducible  to  fine  Powder,  which  has  little  Smell  or 
Tafte.  This  is  that  extremely  ufeful  Powder,  which  is 
fo  advantageoufly  apply’d  to  the  bare  Bones,  Periofteum, 
Tendons,  or  Mufcles,  in  cafe  they  are  either  burnt,  cor¬ 
roded,  bruifed,  cut,  pricked,  or  lacerated  ;  and  affords  an 
excellent  Remedy  in  ferous  Fluxes  of  the  Joints,  and  admi- 
rably  procures  a  Cicatrix  :  In  the  fame  manner  it  ta  es 
down  the  fungous  Excrefcencies  of  Ulcers  ;  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  Turpentine  ferves  for  many  Chirurgical  Purpoes. 
But  nothing  is  here  more  extraordinary  than  the  mere  n  e 
fpontaneous  Infpifiation  of  the  firft  exceeding  thin  1  ,  o 
as  to  recover  the  Thicknefs  of  Turpentine  again,  ^n  a^cr 
wards  the  Coniiftence  of  a  thicker  Balfam ,  an  at  eng  _  o 
a  Rofin  ;  tho’  there  is  lefs  Acid  in  thefe  regenerated  Kotins, 

than  in  the  native.  * 

6.  Pofliblv,  therefore,  the  native,  acid,  volatile  Salt  con 
tained  in  this  fat  undfuous  Subftance,  an  m  t  ie  a  , 
is  the  fame  Spirit,  which,  in  other  effenttal  Otis,  conih- 

tutes  the  aromatic  Spirit ;  for  it  is  fo  j°  1  n  t  c  r‘  , 
Fat,  as,  together  with  the  Water,  to  lie  concealed  under 
tire  Form  of  one  mixed  Body  :  Whence  natural  £,//»» 
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bhanged  into  Oils,  upon  lofing  their  Water,  and  their  Ro* 
fin.  Again,  Balfams  are  changed  into  Rofins  upon  lofing 
their  Water,  Acid,  and  Oil;  whence  this  happens  fponta- 
neoufly  with  1  ime  in  the  open  Air,  whilft  the  Action  of 
the  Sun,  by  diffipating  the  Acid,  the  Water,  and  the  thin 
Oil,  at  length,  through  various  Degrees,  brings  it  to  a  Ro- 
fin.  Whence  Oils  in  the  Spring  are  Rofins  in  the  Winter, 
and  in  Autumn  afford  a  proper  Covering  to  Trees,  lb  as  to 
defend  them  from  Cold,  Drynefs,  and  Froft. 

7.  This  Experiment  clearly  {hews,  (i.)  That  the  utmoft  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  long  continued,  may  gradually  infpilfate  and 
change  liquid  Oils,  through  various  Degrees  of  Thicknefs, 
up  to  that  of  Rofin  or  Colophony.  (2.)  That  the  Heat  of 
boiling  Water  has  this  Effedl  fooner  ;  and,  by  difcharging 
the  Oil,  leaves  a  Colophony  behind  in  four  or  five  Hours 
time,  whilft  the  exhaling  Fume  proves  an  acid  Water,  and 
a  Spirit  mixed  among  a  large  Quantity  of  Oil ;  the  Colo¬ 
phony  remaining  hard  behind.  (3.)  That  this  Colophony, 
being  urged  by  an  Heat  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  Degrees* 
is  again  refolved  into  an  acid  Water,  and  a  red,  vifcous,  pon¬ 
derous  Oil,  leaving  an  extremely  hard,  tranfparent  Colo¬ 
phony  behind,  of  a  Colour  compounded  of  Red  and  Black, 
and  capable  of  enduring  unaltered  for  Ages.  But  when 
this  itfelf  comes  again  to  be  urged  with  the  utmoft  Violence 
of  a  Fire  of  Suppreffion,  fo  as  almoft  to  melt  the  Glafs,  its 
whole  Quantity  is,  by  the  foie  Force  of  the  Fire,  turned 
into  an  oily  liquid  Subftance,  though  fomewhat  vifcous,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  hard  Colophony  behind.  (4.)  Whence  we 
learn  both  the  changeable  Nature  of  vegetable  Oils,  and 
the  furprifing  Variety  of  the  Adlion  of  the  Fire  upon 
them,  which,  with  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat,  infpifiateS 
thin  Oils,  and  brings  them  to  an  hard  confident  Mafs, 
that  would  always  remain  the  fame  ;  though  a  greater  De¬ 
gree  of  Fire  again  reduces  it  to  a  liquid  Oil,  which  likewife 
would  lorig  continue  in  this  State  ;  but,  by  a  repeated  Diftil- 
lation  with  a  ftrongFire,  it  becomes  totally  liquid,  and  con- 
fiderably  thin  ;  whence  it  is  certain,  that  many  Bodies  owe 
their  Hardnefs,  and  others  their  Fluidity,  to  the  Fire.  Boer- 
baave's  Chymijlry. 

The  very  Word  Balfam  feems,  in  all  Ages,  to  have  had  an 
Idea  of  Excellence  and  Efficacy  affixed  to  it,  above  any 
other  Branch  of  the  Materia  Medica  ;  for  the  antient  Phy- 
ficians,  by  thisWord,  meant  any  Species  of  Medicine,  which 
powerfully  recommended '  itfelf  by  a  grateful  and  delicious 
Fragrance,  and  whofe  Ufe,  both  internal  and  external,  was 
of  lingular  Efficacy  in  preventing  Putrefa&ion,  and  refilling 
Corruption.  Balfams ,  ’tis  true,  were  originally  ufed  for 
embalming  and  preferving  the  dead  Bodies  of  thofe,  who, 
during  their  Lives,  had  lignalized  themfelves  by  great  and 
heroic  Deeds,  or  endeared  themfelves  to  Mankind  by  the 
Pra&ice  of  the  feveral  Virtues.  And  when  the  thinking  and 
fagacious  Part  of  Mankind  obferv’d,  that  the  Bodies  of  the 
Dead,  were,  by  means  of  Balfams ,  enabled  to  defy  the  At¬ 
tacks  of  Corruption,  for  an  immenfe  Series  of  Years,  they 
began  to  imagine,  that  their  Virtues  might  extend  to  the 
Living,  protradl  Life,  and  corroborate  what  they  called  the 
Calidum  Innatum  fluctuating  in  the  Blood.  But  however 
unintelligibly  they  may  have  talked  upon  this  Point,  yet  ’tis 
certain,  the  Notion  itfelf  was  juft  and  well-founded,  fince  we 
are  taught  by  Experience,  that  among!!  the  vaft  Variety  and  in¬ 
finite  Store  of  Medicines,  with  which  the  Mineral,  Animal, 
and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  fupply  Mankind,  none  are  more  pow¬ 
erful,  none  more  efficacious,  than  thofe  which  come  under  the 
Denomination  of  Balfams  and  Balfamics.  But  as  all  Balfams 
are  not  alike  efficacious,  nor  equally  adapted  to  Medicinal 
Ufes,  I  fhall  only  confider  thofe  Balfamics  which  feem  beft 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  Intentions  of  Medicine,  whether 
Prefervative  or  Curative ;  and  that  I  may  execute  the  Defign 
with  the  greater  Accuracy,  and  afford  the  inquifitive  Mind 
the  higher  Satisfaction,  I  lhall  fpecify  the  Principles  by  which 
they  operate,  enumerate  their  feveral  Virtues,  and  give  Di¬ 
rections  with  regard  to  their  Ufes.  But,  for  the  fake  of  Per- 
fpicuity,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  inquire  into  the  Origin 
of  the  Word  Balfam ,  and  ascertain  the  precife  and  deter- 
ihinate  Idea,  which  I  myfelf  affix  to  it. 

Since  then  the  Inhabitants  of  Palcfine ,  and  the  Coafts  o{ Phoe¬ 
nicia,  and  perhaps  their  Neighbours  the  Arabians  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  were,  according  to  the  Accounts  we  have,  the  firft  who 
ufed  Balfams ,  common  Senfe  directs  us  to  the  Genius  of  the 
Oriental  Languages  for  the  Origin  of  the  Name.  Whether 
then  it  is  a  Ample  Word,,  which  is jtnoft  probable,  and  moll 
confonant  with  the  Genius  of  the  Eaftern  Language,  deriv’d 
from  awn  Bofcm,  a  Word  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews ,  for 
expreffing  the  moft  fragrant  and  delicious  Subftances,  in 
which  other  Nations  have  probably  inferted  an  additional 

•  Letter,  as  in  many  other  Inflances  they  did  ;  or  whether 

with  others  we  maintain,  that  it  is  compounded  of  *7^3 

Baal  Schemen ,  which  lignifies  the  Chief  or  Prince  of  Oils 
and  Spices ;  yet  ftill  it  amounts  to  the  fame,  fince  by  the 
Import  of  the  Word,  in  both  Cafes,  ’tis  plain,  that  only 
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the  beft  Spices,  Oils,  and  Refins,  and  fuch  as  excell’d  all 
others  in  their  Virtues,  the  Fragrancy  of  their  Small,  and 
the  Sweetnefs  of  their  Tafte,  were  called  Balfams.  Neither 
lhall  I,  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Difiertation,  affix  any  other 
Idea  to  the  Word  Balfam  or  Balfamic ,  than  that  of  a  Medi¬ 
cine  poffelfcd  of  a  fulphureous,  refinous,  and  oily  Princi¬ 
ple,  which  at  the  fame  time  muft  be  fragrant  and  friendly  to 
Nature,  and  by  means  of  which  it  operates;  Two  things 
muft  therefore  concur  to  characterize  and  conftitute  a  Bal¬ 
fam  :  1  he  firft  is,  that  the  greater  Part  of  the  Subftance 
ought  to  be  inflammable,  that  is,  either  of  an  oleous,  or 
refinous  Nature.  The  fecond  Circumftance  necefiary  to  con¬ 
ftitute  a  Balfarn,  is,  that  the  Subftance  be  of  a  grateful 
Smell,  and  pungent  Tafte,  that  it  may  give  Proof  of  its 
Efficacy,  and  ol  the  Smallnefs  and  Minutenels  of  its  Parts. 
So  that,  according  to  this  Hypothefis,  all  Sulphurs,  and  re¬ 
finous  Subftances,  as  alfo  all  inflammable  Oils,  though  of  the 
Confidence  of  a  Balfam,  are  yet  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Clafs  of  genuine  Balfajnics ,  if  they  want  that  Fragrancy  of 
Scent,  and  Delicioufnefs  of  Tafte,  which  are  requifite  to 
conftitute  a  Balfam.  TbusNaphtha,  or  Rock  Oil,  Jews  Pitch, 
Pitch,  Refin  of  the  Pine,  the  Oils  of  Turpentine  and  Fir, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  ranked  among  the  Clafs  of  Balfamics, 
though  they  are  inflammable  penetrating  Subftances,  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  Purpofes  ol  embalming,  and  promife  very  falu- 
tary  Effedls,  both  when  ufed  internally  and  externally.  Yet 
becaufe  they  abound  in  a  too  ftrong,  acrid,  and  penetrating 
Sulphur,  which  is  not  altogether  friendly  and  agreeable  to 
Nature,  they  are  therefore  lefs  fit  for  reftoring  loft  Vigour, 
and  recruiting  impair’d  Strength.  Nor  are  Subftances  whofe 
foie  Property  is  Fragrarifcemf  Smell,  fuch  as  Civet,  Mulk, 
and  the  fragrant  Mowers  of  Jeftamin,  Oranges,  or  the  Hy- 
acinthus  Tuberofus,  to  be  properly  efteemed  Balfamics ,  be¬ 
caufe  Fragrancy  alone,  which  is  owing  to  a  fine  and  eafily 
exhal’d  Sulphur,  is  not  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  Balfam  ; 
but  ’tis  necefiary,  that  this  fragrant  Principle  be  blended  and 
incorporated  with  a  l'ubtile  acrid  Oil,  and  an  inflammable 
Refill. 

Balsam  of  Meccha. 

*Tis  therefore  juftly  to  be  doubted,  whether  a  true  and 
genuine  Balfam  is  to  be  found  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Mean 
time  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  richly  ftored  with  Medicines  of 
this  Clafs,  of  which  the  moft  antient,  and  that  which  firft  bore 
the  Name  of  Balfam ,  is  the  Opobalfam,  both  Arabic  and  Egyp¬ 
tian.  This  was  produced  by  a  fmall  Tree  growing  in  Judea , 
Egypt,  and  Arabia ,  the  Whole  of  which  was  of  a  fra¬ 
grant  Smell ;  and  when  an  Incifion  was  made  into  its  Bark, 
it  yielded  a  refinous  Juice  of  a  moft  grateful  Odour,  and  of 
uncommon  Virtues.  The  Antients  called  the  Wood  of  this 
Tree  Xylobalfamum,  and  its  Fruit  Carpobalfamum ;  but  the 
Name  Opobalfamum  was  appropriated  to  its  Juice  or  Tears.  Of 
this  Tree,  Strabo  the  Prince  of  antient  Geographers  gives  us  the 
following  Account,  Lib.  16.  There  is  a  Field  near  Jericho 
££  in  Palejline,  in  which  there  is  a  Nurfery  of  Balfam-trees. 
“  This  Tree  is  a  certain  fmall,  odorous,  aromatic,  and  fruti- 
££  cofe  Tree,  not  unlike  the  Cytifus,  or  Turpentine-tree. 
£t  When  an  Incifion  is  made  into  its  Bark,  it  yields  a  Juice 
££  refembling  vifeid  and  tenacious  Milk,  which,  when  re- 
£C  ceived  in  Shells,  coagulates.  It  wonderfully  cures  Head- 
££  achs,  recent  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  and  Heavineffes  ; 
££  and  what  contributes  much  to  the  Value  of  this  Medicine 
££  is,  that  it  is  found  no-where  elfe  but  here.”  Profper  Alpi - 
nus,  the  moft  accurate  Defcriber  of  the  Egyptian  Plants,  agrees 
with  this  Account,  and  in  Tradt.  de  Plant.  /Egypt.  writes  thus : 
££  The  Xylobalfam  is  a  fmall  Tree,  which  grows  to  the  Height 
££  of  the  Cytifus,  bearing  few  Leaves,  which  refemble  thofe 
££  of  Rue,  or  thofe  of  the  Maftich-tree,  but  which  are  always 
££  green.  Its  Branches  are  odorous,  and  fo  gummy,  as  to  flick 
££  to  the  Fingers  when  handled.  It  bears  fmall  white  Flowers 
££  refembling  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  Thorn,  but  very  fragrant, 
££  from  which  arife  yellow  Seeds,  contained  in  Hulks  of  a 
££  blackifh  red  Colour,  very  fragrant,  and  containing  within  1 
££  them  a  yellow  Juice,  which  bears  a  near  Refemblance  to 
“  Honey  ;  and  which  affedls  the  Tongue  with  a  bitter,  and 
££  fomewhat  acrid  Tafte,  and  fmells  like  Opobalfamum.  Its 
££  Fruit,  in  Figure  and  Bulk,  refembles  that  of  the  Turpentine- 
££  tree.”  ’Tis  to  be  obferv’d,  that  feveral  Authors  affert,  that 
this  Tree  does  not  grow  naturally  in  Judea,  but  was  brought 
into  it  when  a  great  many  other  Plants  were  tranfplanted  from 
Meccha,  a  Town  of  Arabia  Felix ,  into  Palejline,  whence 
they  were  convey’d  into  Egypt  in  the  Days  of  Mark  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Many  are  of  Opinion,  that  there  is  now  no 
fuch  thing  as  the  true  Opobalfam,  and  that  the  genuine  Species, 
’of  old  produced  in  Egypt,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  Part  of 
the  World  ;  for  that  which  is  fold  for  Opobalfamum  in  fmall 
Boxes  made  of  the  Shells  of  Nuts,  is,  in  their  Opinion,  com- 
pofed  of  Peruvian  Balfatn,  Benzoin,  and  Storax ,  as  Pomei , 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Drugs,  informs  us.  But  it  feems  pretty 
probable,  that  there  is  at  this  very  Day  fuch  a  thing  as  true 
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Opobalfamum  ;  for  that  brought  from  Mcccha ,  which  is  called 
the  Balfam  of  Meccha ,  and  is  defcribed  by  a  great  many  Au¬ 
thors,  is  of  equal  Efficacy  with  the  Opobalfamum.  It  is  a  Li¬ 
quor  of  an  oleous  Nature,  as  thick  as  Turpentine,  of  a  pene¬ 
trating  and  grateful  Tafte  and  Smell.  It  is  fold  at  a  very  high 
Price,  fince  half  an  Ounce  of  it  cannot  be  purchafed  under  two 
Imperials  (about  one  Pound  five  Shillings).  Clujius ,  in  Exoticis, 
is  of  the  fame  Opinion  with  regard  to  the  Opobalfamum  being 
Hill  in  the  World  ;  for  in  Lib.  io.  SeSl.  9.  de  Baljamis ,  he  has 
thefeW'ords:  “  Arabia  Felix ,  the  Country  which  has  in  all 
“  Ages,  and  now  does  produce  balfamic  Plants,  affords  true 
“  and  genuine  Opobalfamum .” 

This  Balfam  was  always  had  in  fo  great  Efteem  by  the  An- 
tients,  that  they  made  it  an  Ingredient  in  their  moft  noble  An¬ 
tidotes,  which  were  fold  for  double  their  Weight  of  Silver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Theophraftus ,  Pliny ,  and  Diofcorides.  This  is  eafily 
accounted  for,  fince  the  Balfam-tree  being  very  fmall,  and  not 
able  to  afford  a  great  Quantity  of  the  Opobalfamum ,  its  Price 
muff  of  courfe  have  run  high.  This  alfo  was  the  Reafon  why 
the  Opobalfamum  of  the  Antients,  acd^rding  to  Lobelius  in 
Animadverfionibus ,  was  often  vitiated  with  Cyprus  Turpen¬ 
tine,  or  Oil  of  the  Maflich-tree.  Since  then  the  Balfam  of 
Meccha ,  of  all  others  the  finefl,  is,  without  Doubt,  the  true 
■Opobalfamum  of  the  Egyptians ,  and  exactly  refembles  it  in  all 
its  Qualities,  its  Ufe  in  Phyfic  is  for  this  very  Reafon  to  be 
highly  commended  ;  for  of  this,  diffolved  and  prepared  with  a 
fpirituous  Menftruum,  in  which  Amber  is  intimately  mixed, 
very  efficacious  and  elegant  Medicines  may  be  prepared  for  in¬ 
ternal  Ufe.  Hoffman. 

This  precious  Balfam-tree  is  thus  diftinguifh’d  : 

BaLSAMUM  JudAICUM,  GlLEADENSE,  fMtCHAWn/ffl, 
&  Opobalfamum ,  feu  Oleum  Balfami,  five  Balfameleson,  Offic. 
Balfamum  Judaicum ,  Ind.  Med.  18.  BalJamum  de  Mecha 
Judaicum ,  Gileadenje ,  Opobalfamum ,  Commel.  Plant.  Ufu. 
85.  Balfamum  e  Mecha ,  BalJamum  verum ,  Mont.  Exot.  16. 
Balfamum  verum ,  J.  B.  1.  298.  Chab.  24.  Raii  Hilt.  2. 
1755.  Balfamum  genuinum  antiquorum ,  Park.  Theat.  1528. 
BalJamum  ab  / Egyptiis  Baleff'an ,  Alp.  /Egypt.  60.  Balfamum , 
Veiling.  Obf.  17.  BalJamum  Alpini ,  Ger.  1343.  Emac. 
1528.  Balfamum  Syriacum ,  Rut es folio ,  C.  B.  Pm.  400. 
THE  TRUE  BALSAM-TREE. 

This  is  the  thin  or  liquid  Rofin  of  a  fmall  Tree  or  Shrub, 
that  grows  about  Meccha  in  Arabia ,  bearing  ever-green  pinnated 
Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Lentijcus  or  Maftich-tree, 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  End  of  the  Stalk.  It  bears  fmall  fix¬ 
leaved  whitifh  Flowers  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  are 
followed  by  little  roundifh  rugged  Fruit,  pointed  at  the  End. 
This  Fruit,  which  is  the  Carpobalfamum,  and  the  Wood, 
which  is  the  Xylobalfamum ,  are  preicribed  in  forne  old  Com- 
pofitions  ;  but  by  reafon  they  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  Shops, 
other  tilings  are  fubflituted  in  their  Places. 

This  is  a  refinous  Liquor,  which  at  firft  is  of  the  Confiftence 
of  fweet  Almonds,  but  by  Age  becomes  like  Turpentine, 
lofes  much  of  its  Smell,  and  grows  fonretimes  blackilh. 
When  frefh,  it  is  of  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  Smell,  and  of  a 
Tafte  like  Citron-peel.  The  Plant,  from  which  it  flows,  is 
called  Balfamum  Syriacum ,  folio  Rut  a ,  C.  B.  P.  M.  Lippi , 
fent  by  Lewis  the  XIVth  Fhnbaflador  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
Abyjfines ,  being  in  Egypt ,  was  at  great  Pains  to  difeover  this 
Plant,  and  the  ways  of  procuring  the  Balfam  from  it.  The 
Subftance  of  what  he  could  find  out  is,  that  there  are  three 
ways  of  colledfing  it,  and  that  there  is  fome  Difference  in  the 
Liquors  colledled  each  way.  The  firft  runs  of  itfelf  from  the 
Tree,  the  fecond  by  Incifions,  and  the  third  is  got  by  boiling 
the  Tops  of  the  Trees.  7h e  Balfam,  that  rifes  firft;  after  a 
gentle  Decodfion,  is  very  good,  and  much  efteemed  ;  but  what 
is  got  afterwards,  is  the  coarfeft  Sort,  and  of  leaft  Value.  The 
firlt  kind  of  Balfam  is  fent  entirely  to  the  Seraglio  of  the 
Grand  Seignior ;  the  other  Sorts  are  Buffered  to  be  exported. 
This  Balfam  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  Judea ,  which  was  its 
antient  native  Soil,  and  where  it  was  very  common  before  the 
Deftrudfion  of  Jerufalem  ;  but  foon  after  that,  the  Jews  de- 
ftroyed  all  their  Trees,  left  the  Romans  fhould  make  Advantage 
of  them.  At  prefent,  it  is  found  near  Meccha ,  and  Grand 
Cairo  in  Egypt ,  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  Conjlantinople , 
where  it  is  in  great  Efteem.  In  Afia  it  is  given  in  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  two  Scruples,  as  a  Diaphoretic  in  malignant  Fevers ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  Medicine  for  deterging  Ul¬ 
cers  in  the  Lungs,  Kidneys,  and  Bladder,  and  even  for  diflolv- 
ing  pulmonary  Concretions.  But  the  Ufe  of  it  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  inflammatory  Difpofitions  of  thefe  Parts,  even  tho’ 
ulcerated.  It  ought  likewife  never  to  be  given  when  there  is 
an  Eryfipelas  in  any  Part  of  the  Body  whatever.  It  is  ufed 
with  good  Succefs  in  Gonorrheas  and  the  Fluor  Alipus,  being 
given  from  ten  to  twelve  Drops  early  in  the  Morning  falling, 
the  Patient’s  Body  having  been  well  prepared,  and  the  Running 
having  continued  fome  time.  .  It  is  ufed  externally  in  Wounds 
without  Contufion,  as  a  Detergent. 

The  Ladies  in  Af.a  ufe  it  as  a  Cofmetic,  and  efpecially  in 
the  Seraglio  or  the  Grand  Seignior.  In  France  the  Ladies  for¬ 


merly  prepared  a  kind  of  Lac  Virginalemth  the  yellow  Raif  tvi 
of  Meccha ,  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine;  but  they  were  foori 
tired  of  this  Method,  becaufe  it  leaves  a  Cruft  on  the  Face. 
The  true  Manner  of  preparing  this  Cofmetic,  is  as  follows  : 

Take  Balfam  of  Mcccha ,  and  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  of  each 
equal  Parts  ;  mix  them  well  together  into  a  kind  of  Nu- 
tritum.  On  three  Drams  of  this  Nutritum  in  a  Matrafs  • 
pour  fix  or  feven  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  leave 
them  in  Digefticn,  till  a  fufficient  Tincture  is  extracted. 
Then  feparate  this  Tindture  from  the  Oil,  and  pour  about 
an  Ounce  of  it  into  eight  Ounces  of  Bean-flower  Water 
or  any  other  Water  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  Mixture  is  a  Lac  Virginale ,  which  will  anfwer  all  the 
Intentions  of  a  Cofmetic,  without  any  Inconvenience.  The 
Balfam  of  Meccha  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca  and  Mi- 
thndate.  Gcoffroy. 

Though  the  Balfam  of  Meccha  is  by  moft  Authors  a«reed  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  Opobalfamum ,  yet  Pomet  feems  to  think 
them  fomewhat  different.  This  Author,  fpeaking  of  the 
BalJ'am  of  Judea ,  fays,  That  the  Turks  have  tranfplant- 
ed  the  Trees  which  produce  this  Balfam ,  from  Judea ,  to 
Gardens  in  Grand  Cairo ,  where  they  are  guarded  by  feveral 
janifaries  during  the  Time  the  Balfam  flows.  A  Friend  of 
mine,  who  has  been  at  Grand  Cairo ,  allured  me,  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  get  a  Sight  of  thefe  Shrubs,  except  over  the  Walls 
that  inclofe  them,  the  Entrance  being  prohibited  to  the 
Chrijlians.  And  as  to  the  Balfam ,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
get  any  upon  the  Place,  unlefs  it  is  by  means  of  fome  Embaffa- 
dor  at  the  Porte ,  to  whom  the  Grand  Seignior  has  made 
a  Prefent  of  it,  or  by  the  Janifaries,  who  watch  this  precious 
Balfam  ;  by  which  we  may  underitand,  that  what  feveral  Cheats 
pretend  to  fell  for  true  Balfam ,  is  nothing  but  white  Balfam  of 
Peru ,  which  they  prepare  with  Spirit  of  Wine  rectified,  or 
with  fome  Oils  diftilled. 

But  as  it  is  met  with  fometimes  amongft  the  Curiofities  of 
People  of  Diftindtion,  fo  in  1687.  there  happened  to  be  a 
Quantity  amongft  thofe  of  Madame  de  Villefavin ,  amounting 
to  about  fourteen  Ounces  in  two  leaden  Bottles,  as  it  came" 
from  Grand  Cairo ,  which  was  fold  to  a  Perfon  who  let  me  fee 
it.  We  found  it  to  be  very  hard,  of  a  golden-yellow  Colour, 
and  a  Smell  like  that  of  a  Lemon.  But,  fince  that,  a  Friend 
of  mine  gave  me  one  Ounce,  which  he  brought  himfelf  from 
Grand  Cairo ,  and  was  of  a  folid  Confiftence,  like  that  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  of  Ohio ,  and  of  the  Smell  abovefaid,  which  is  the  true 
Sign  of  its  Goodnefs.  Pomet. 

I  don’t  know,  that  I  ever  faw  the  true  Balfam  of  Judea  more 
than  once.  It  anfwers  exactly  the  above-mentioned  Charadter- 
iftics,  and  was  brought  from  the  Eaft,  on  purpole  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  late  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

Every  Druggift  in  London  will  fell  what  is  pretended  to  be 
Opobaljamum  ;  but  by  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  how  cru¬ 
elly  both  Phyfician  and  Patient  are  fruftrated  in  their  Expedfa-' 
tions,  when  inftead  of  this  precious  Balfam ,  one  of  a  very 
different  Kind  is  fubflituted  in  its  Room. 

Pomet ,  fpeaking  of  the  Balfam  of  Meccha,  fays.  The  Turks, 
who  go  a  Pilgrimage  every  Year  io  Mcccha,  bring  from  thence 
a  certain  dry  white  Balfam ,  in  Figure  refembling  white 
Copperas  calcined,  efpecially  when  it  isftale.  ThePerfonwho 
made  me  a  Prefent  of  about  half  an  Ounce,  affured  me, 
that  he  brought  the  fame  from  Meccha  liquid  ;  and  that,  as  a 
Cofmetic,  it  is  equal  to  the  Balfam  of  Judea.  Pomet. 

I  cannot  think  this  a  fufficient  Reafon  for  fuppofing  the  Bal¬ 
fam  of  Meccha  different  from  that  of  Judea ,  contrary  to  the 
Opinion  of  moft  Authors. 

Diofcorides  gives  the  following  Account  of  the  true  Balfam. 

The  Balfam-tree  grows  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Lyceium,  (Ly- 
cium,  according  to  lome)  or  Pyracantha,  and  has  Leaves  like 
Rue,  but  much  whiter,  and  far  more  an  Evergreen.  It 
grows  in  a  certain  Valley  of  Judea  only,  and  in  Egypt ,  differ¬ 
ing  in  refpedt  of  Roughnefs,  Tallnefs,  and  Slendtrnels.  7  he 
fine  and  capillaceous  Part  of  the  Shrub  is  called  The  Gatherings 
[OeetrA],  perhaps,  becaufe  its  Slendernefs  renders  it  eafy  to  be 
gathered.  What  they  call  the  Opobaljamum ,  is  taken  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Dog-days,  from  Incifions  made  in  theTree  by  Iron 
Infiruments,  of  the  Figure  of  human  Nails  ;  but  lo  little  diftils, 
that  they  collect  no  more  than  fix  or  feven  Chore  [fee  Choa, 
or  Chus]  yearly,  which  is  fold  upon  the  Spot,  for  double  its 
Weight  in  Silver. 

The  Juice  of  Balfam  which  is  good,  is  new,  fmells  power¬ 
fully,  is  pure,  not  inclining  to  Sournefs,  is  eafily  diluted,  finooth, 
aftringent,  and  moderately  biting  upon  the  1  ongue.  It  is  adul¬ 
terated  feveral  ways;  fome  mix  with  it  Ointments,  as  thofe  of 
Turpentine,  the  Cyprinum,  Lentifcinum,  the  Sulinum,  Ba- 
laninum,  and  Metopium,  ( See  thejc  in  their  proper  Places ) 
Honey,  and  Cerate  of  Myrtle,  or  very  liquid  Cyprian.  Die 
Fraud  is  eafily  difeovered  in  the  following  mariner. 

The  pure  Balm ,  if  dropped  upon  a  woolen  Garment,  mav 
be  walhed  off  without  leaving  the  leaft  Stain  or  Mark ;  but  the 
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adulterated  fticks  to  the  Place.  The  pure  alfo,  dropp’d  into 
Milk,  coagulates  it,  which  the  adulterated  will  not  do.  Again, 
the  pure,  it  pour’d  into  Milk  or  Water,  is  inftantly  mix’d  with 
it,  and  turns  milky  5  but  the  adulterated  fwims  on  the  Top, 
like  Oil,  contracting  itfelf  into  a  Roundnefs,  or  diffufed  abroad 
in  the  Figure  of  a  Star.  Moreover,  the  pure  Balm  grows  thick 
with  Age*  and  Iofes  its  Virtue.  They  are  miftaken  who  ima¬ 
gine,  that  pure  Balm *  when  dropp’d  into  Water*  firft  links  to 
the  Bottom,  and  afterwards  rifes  to  the  Top,  and  freely  dif- 
fufes  itfelf. 

The  Wood  call’d  Xylobalfamum  is  known  to  be  good  by  its 
Newnefs,  its  being  in  (lender  Branches,  its  red  Colour,  and 
Fragrancy,  diffufing  its  Odours  in  fome  meafure  like  the  Opo- 
lalfamum.  Chufe  fuch  Seed  (fince  this  alfo  is  neceffary  to  be 
ufed)  as  is  of  a  yellow  Colour,  plump,  large,  ponderous,  of  a 
hot  biting  Tafte,  and  fmelling,  in  fome  moderate  Degree,  like 
Opobalfamum.  The  Seed  is  brought  from  Petra ,  and  refcmbles 
that  ol  Hypericum,  with  which  it  is  alfo  adulterated  ;  but  you 
may  know  the  Hypericum-feed  by  its  Excefs  in  Bignefs,  its 
Vacuity,  Want  of  Virtue,  and  a  Tafte  like  Pepper. 

The  Juice  is  of  extraordinary  Virtue,  as  being  of  a  very 
heating  Quality,  by  which  it  deterges  whatever  darkens  the 
Pupil  of  the  Eye  ;  and,  ufed  as  a  Pefl'ary,  with  Cerate  of  Rofes, 
cures  Refrigerations  of  the  Uterus,  provokes  the  Menfes,  and 
expels  the  Birth  and  Secundines.  In  Shiverings,  being  ufed  as 
an  Ointment,  it  caufes  a  Solution  thereof ;  and  deterges  the 
Filth  of  Ulcers.  Drank  inwardly,  it  helps  Digeftion,  and 
provokes  Urine  ;  and  is  good  for  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  a 
Difficulty  of  Breathing.  Taken  in  Milk,  it  helps  thofe  who 
have  fwallow’d  Aconitum*  or  been  bitten  by  Vipers.  It  is  an 
Ingredient  in  Acopa,  Malagmas,  and  Antidotes.  Univerfally 
/peaking,  the  Juice  of  the  Balfam-tree  has  the  greateft  Efficacy  ; 
next  to  this  the  Seed,  and  the  Wood  leaft  of  all.  The  Seed, 
drank,  is  good  for  the  Pleurify,  Peripneumony,  Coughs,  Scia¬ 
tica,  Epilepfy,  Vertigo,  Orthopnea,  Gripes,  Difficulty  of 
Urine,  and  the  Bites  of  Vipers,  and  other  venomous  Beafts. 
It  is  alfo  well  accommodated  for  Suffumigations,  in  Diforders 
incident  to  the  Female  Sex  ;  and  the  Decodtion,  ufed  in  Infef- 
fions,  opens  the  Uterus,  and  exhaufts  its  Humidities.  The 
Wood  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  Fruit,  only  in  a  lower  De¬ 
gree.  Boil’d  in  Water,  and  drank,  it  helps  Indigeftion,  the 
Gripes,  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures,  and  Convulfions.  It 
alfo  provokes  Urine,  and,  with  dry’d  Iris,  is  proper  for  Wounds 
pf  the  Head,  and  promotes  the  Exfoliation  of  Bones.  It  is 
alfo  mix’d  with  Ointments  for  their  Infpiffation.  Diofcorides , 
Lib.  1.  Cap.  18. 

Balsam  of  Tolu. 

The  Balfam  of  Tolu  juftly  deferves  our  next  Confideration, 
fince,  in  our  own  Days,  ’tis  by  many  ufed  as  a  Succedaneum  to 
the  Opobalfamum.  It  is  brought  from  the  Town  of  Hiobi  or 
Tolu ,  in  a  Province  of  New  Spain ,  fituated  between  Cartha - 
gena  and  Nombre  de  Dios ,  and  is  yielded  by  a  Tree  refembling 
the  Pine,  according  to  Ray  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants.  It  is  of 
the  Colour  of  Gold,  and  fmells  like  a  Lemon,  efpecially  if  it  is 
rubb’d  between  the  Palms  of  the  Hands.  It  is  dry,  folid,  and 
pellucid.  This  Balfam ,  diffolved  in  tartariz’d  and  highly  recti¬ 
fied  Spirit  of  Wine,  affords  an  Effence,  which  is  both  grateful 
and  efficacious  in  feveral  internal  and  external  Diforders. 

The  Tree  which  produces  this  Balfam ,  is  thus  diftingui/h’d. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum,  Offic.  BalfamumTolutanum , 
foliis  Cerat'ue  ftmilibus ,  quod  candidum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  401.  Chom. 
626.  Balfamum  Tolutanum ,  Mont.  Ind.  Exot.  12.  Ind.  Med. 
18.  Balfamum  de  Tolu ,  Park.  Theat.  1570.  J.  B.  1.  296. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1758*  De  Laet.  Ind.  Occid.  367.  Balfamum 
Provinciee  Tolu,  Balfamif  era ,  4.  Hern.  53.  Arbor  Balfami- 
fera  Tolutana ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  308.  THE  BALSAM-TREE 
OF  TOLU. 

Balfam  of  Tolu  is  brought  to  us  in  fmall  Callibafhes  from 
Tolu ,  a  Province  in  the  Wefi- Indies.  It  is  of  a  tough  refinous 
Confiftence,  growing  dry  and  friable  by  Age,  of  a  yellow- 
brown  Colour,  of  a  moll:  fragrant  Smell,  and  an  aromatic 
Tafte.  It  is  not  certain  from  what  Tree  this  is  produced,  fome 
faying  it  is  a  fmall  Pine-tree,  others  a  Tree  refembling  the 
Carob-tree. 

This  is  an  excellent  pedloral  Balfam ,  of  great  Service  in  Af- 
ifedtions  of  the  Lungs,  as  Coughs,  Afthmas,  Confumptions ;  and 
what  makes  it  more  valuable  is,  that  it  has  no  nauleous  oleagi¬ 
nous  Tafte,  as  moft  other  Balfams  have.  It  makes  an  agree¬ 
able  Emullion,  with  Sugar  and  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg.  It  is  very 
reftorative,  and  good  to  /Lengthen  the  Veficulce  Jeminales ,  and 
to  ftop  old  Gleets  and  Strains  in  either  Sex. 

The  only  officinal  Preparation  of  this  Balfam  is  the  Syrupus 
Balfamicus .  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

It  is  good  to  deterge  and  confolidate  Wounds ;  it  refills  a 
Gangrene,  /Lengthens  the  Nerves  is  good  for  a  Rheumatifm, 
or  a  Sciatica,  being  externally  apply ’d. 

The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drop  to  four  Drops.  Lemery  des 
Drogues. 

Geoffroy  adds,  Being  held  in  the  Mouth,  it  has  no  Acrimony, 
in  which  it  differs  frgm  all  the  reft  j  and  for  that  Reafon  it  is 
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pfeferr’d  for  internal 
Grains.  Geoffroy. 

The  Balfamic  Syrup  is  thus  made : 

Take  of  Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  Ounces ;  and  twelve  Ounces 
of  Spring-water,  or  any  of  the  Pedloral  W aters  :  Boil 
them  together  in  a  circulatory  Veflel,  well  luted,  in  a 
Sand-heat,  for  two  or  three  Hours.  When  the  ftrain’d 
Liquor  is  cold,  diltolve  in  it  twenty  Ounces  of  fine 
Sugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a  Syrup,  without  any  Ileaf. 

T  his  hath  bot  been  received  by  the  College  till  the  laft 
Emendation  of  their  Difpcnfatory,  but  is  added  by  Shipton  to 
their  former,  amongft  his  Additamcnta.  The  Manner  of  Boil¬ 
ing  is  very  juftly  contrived  to  prevent  anv  Lofs  of  the  finer 
Parts  by  Exhafetion,  which  it  would  fuffet  in  an  open  Heat. 
Quincy’s  Difpenfatory. 

Balsamum  PeRuvianum!. 

The  next  I  /hall  confider,  is  that  which  is  brought  from 
America ,  and  New  Spain  in  Mexico ,  and  is  call’d  Peruvian  and 
Indian  Balfam  ;  the  various  Species  and  Differences  of  which 
are  enumerated  by  Pomet ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Drugs.  It  is, 
however,  commonly  diftingui/h’d  into  two  Sorts,  the  White, 
and  the  Black.  The  former  is  accounted  the  beft,  and  is,  by 
way  of  Eminence,  call’d  the  Balfam  of  Incifion  ;  becaufe, 
according  to  Monardus ,  it  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  a  Tree  of 
a  large  Size,  upon  making  a  flight  Incifion  in  it.  It  is  limpid, 
of  the  Confiftence  of  Turpentine,  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  and 
much  fcarcer  and  dearer  than  the  black  Sort ;  but  we  are  to 
take  care,  that  it  is  not  adulterated  with  Venice  Turpentince, 
and  fold  for  the  genuine  Balfam.  The  black  Sort,  of  which 
great  Quantities  are  imported  to  us,  is,  according  to  Clufius  in 
his  Comment,  in  Monardum ,  prepar’d  and  extracted  by  boiling 
the  Branches,  Bark,  and  Leaves  of  the  Tree.  The  genuine 
Sort  is  of  a  brown i/h  Colour,  of  a  penetrating  and  fragrant 
Tafte  and  Smell :  It  is  alfo  fluid,  and  the  Whole  of  it  is  quick¬ 
ly  diffolved  in  highly  redlified  Spirit  of  Wine.  But  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  this  very  Balfam  is,  in  our  own  Days,  fo  com¬ 
monly  adulterated,  in  all  Probability  with  liquid  Storax,  or  per¬ 
haps  with  the  Feces  which  remain  after  the  Preparation  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Balfam ,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  found  genuine  any  more 
in  the  Shops.  That  which  is  adulterated,  may  be  eafilv  diftin¬ 
gui/h’d  from  the  true  and  genuine  Sort ;  for  the  former  is  thick 
and  coagulated,  wants  the  penetrating  Smell  and  Tafte,  and  is 
with  the  greateft  Difficulty  diffolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  but 
remains  like  a  thick  and  oleous  Magma.  But  of  the  true  Sort 
very  elegant  Medicines  are  compofed  ;  for  when  it  is  diflolved 
in  highly  redlified  Spirit  of  Rofes,  it  affords  an  Effence  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Qualities.  When  one  Part  of  this  Balfam  is  intimately 
mix’d,  in  a  Mortar,  with  an  equal  Weight  of  Salt  of  Tartar, 
and  highly  redtify’d  Spirit  of  Rofes  is  pour’d  upon  it,  upon  being 
fubjedled  to  Diftillation  in  a  Sand-heat,  it  affords  a  fragrant  and 
delicate  Spirit,  which  is  a  Medicine  of  Angular  Efficacy,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  exhibited  in  a  Solution  of  Amber  or  Mu/k.  This 
Medicine,  ufed  internally,  reftores  loft  and  impair’d  Strength  ; 
and,  being  very  friendly  to  the  nervous  Syftem,  it  powerfully 
contributes  to  remove  thofe  Diforders  which  arife  from  its 
Weaknefs.  An  extemporaneous  balfamic  Syrup,  of  many  and 
great  Ufes,  may  be  made,  by  mixing  an  Ounce  of  it  with  one 
Pound  of  Julap  of  Rofes.  This  Syrup  is  conveniently  mix’d 
with  ftomachic  and  cephalic  vinous  Spirits  :  It  alfo  gives  a  grate¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  Tafte  to  Potions  and  Mixtures.  If  Peruvian 
Balfam  is  diftill’d  with  the  Worm  and  Refrigeratory,  it  not 
only  gives  the  Water  a  grateful  Smell,  like  that  of  the  Balfam 
itfelf ,  but  alfo  renders  it  nervous  and  diuretic.  This  Water, 
liberally  drank,  is  of  excellent  Service  in  chronical  Diforders, 
arifing  from  the  Scurvy,  and  a  Weaknefs  of  the  Nerves.  ’Tis 
curious  to  obferve,  that  on  the  Top  of  this  Water  fwims  an 
ethereal  and  very  fweet  Oil,  which  quickly  incorporates  with 
highly  redlified  Spirit  of  Wine. 

The  white  Peruvian  Balfam  is  thus  diftingui/h’d. 

Balfamum  P  eruvianum  album ,  feu  Styrax  alba ,  Ind.  Med. 
18.  Huaconex  vel  Balfamif era,  IT.  Hern.  52.  Balfamum 
album ,  Park.  Theat.  1570.  Balfamum  P eruvianum  album , 
Geoff.  Tra&.  349.  WHITE  PERUVIAN  BALSAM.' 
Dale. 

The  black  Balfam  is  thus  diftingui/h’d. 

Balfamum  Peruanum ,  Offic.  Ind.  Med.  17.  Mont.  Exot. 
ig.  Balfamum  P eruvianum  nigrum ,  Park.  Theat.  1570. 
Balfamum  ex  Peru ,  J.  B.  1.  294.  Hoitziloxitl  feu  Arbor  Bal- 
fami  Indici,  five  Balfamif  era.  Hern.  1.  51.  Hoitziloxitl 
Mexicanorum,  Jonf.  Dendr.  309.  Balfamum  Hutzochitl,  Laet. 
Ind.  Occid.  224.  Caburiiba ,  Marcg.  137.  Cabureiba  Pifcn , 
(Ed.  1648.)  57.  Cabureiba  five  Balfamum  P eruvianum,  Ejufd. 
(Ed.  1657.)  1 19.  THE  NATURAL  BALSAM-TREE. 

Dale.  . 

This  black  Balfam  of  Peru  is  of  a  warming,  /Lengthening 
Nature,  comforting  the  Brain,  and  nervous  Syftem  j  is  ufeful  in 
Afthmas,  the  Colic,  and  Pains  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 
^  q  Outwardly 
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Outwardly  ufed,  it  {Lengthens  the  Nerves,  helps  the  Cramp, 
and  all  kinds  of  Convulfions,  and  Contractions  of  the  Sinews, 
old  Aches  and  Pains ;  and  is  very  ferviceable  in  Cuts,  and  green 
Wounds.  Miller' s  Bot.  Off. 

Potnet  informs-  us,  that  the  Portuguefe  make  an  artificial  Bal¬ 
aam  of  Peru ,  which  they  fell  to  the  Dutch. 

Hoffman  gives  the  following  Procefl'es  on  the  Peruvian  Bal¬ 
fam. 

That  the  Balfam  imported  from  Peru  in  America  is  poflefs’d 
of  very  fingular  and  efficacious  Qualities,  is  fufficiently  obvious 
from  its  fragrant  Smell,  and  aromatic  Tafte.  It  was  at  firft 
only  ufed  as  an  external  Medicine  ;  but,  in  Procefs  of  Time, 
fome  Phyficians  and  Chymifts  began  to  ufe  it  internally,  fome- 
times  mixing  it  with  Pills,  at  other  times  diffolving  it  in  highly 
rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  and  on  other  Occafions  incorporating 
it  with  Sugar,  or  any  other  Ingredients  they  thought  moft  likely 
to  anfwer  their  Intention. 

But,  as  far  more  powerful  and  efficacious  Remedies  than 
thefe  may  be  obtain’d  from  it,  by  the  Affiftance  of  Chymiftry, 
-I  fhall  here  give  an  Account  of  the  Procefl'es  I  fubjeCted  it 

to.* 

Firfl,  by  diftilling  it  with  common  Water,  with  the  Worm, 

I  obtain’d  a  highly  fragrant  Oil,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  all  Empyreuma  ;  but  ’tis  to  be  obferved,  that  half 
a  Pound  of  the  Balfam  fcarce  afforded  half  an  Ounce  of  this 
Oil,  which  difiolves  in  highly  redified  Spirit  of  Wine,  of  which 
it  requires  a  large  Quantity  to  procure  its  Solution.  When  dif- 
folved  in  highly  redified  Spirit  of  Rofes,  it  is  very  properly 
mix’d  with  the  Eflences  of  Amber,  Ambergrife,  and  Aloes- 
wood,  fince  by  its  means  their  balfamic  and  corroborative  Vir¬ 
tues,  in  Difeafes  arifing  from  a  Weaknefs  of  the  nervous  Syftem, 
are  confiderably  increafed  and  improved. 

Secondly,  from  Peruvian  Balfam  I  prepar’d  a  moft  pure  and 
delicate  Spirit,  in  the  following  manner :  I  intimately  mix’d 
two  Parts  of  the  Balfajn  with  one  Part  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  by 
means  of  Trituration  and  Levigation,  adding  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  beft  Spirit  of  Rofes.  Then  I  fubjeded  the  Whole 
to  a  regular  Diftillation  from  an  Alembic,  which  was  placed  in 
moift  Sand  :  Thus,  by  carefully  keeping  up  the  due  Degrees  of 
Fire,  I  drew  off  the  Whole  of  the  Liquor  to  Drynefs.  By 
this  Procefs  I  obtain’d  a  Spirit  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  and  grateful 
Tafte,  but  which  was  ftill  more  valuable  on  account  of  its  ana¬ 
leptic  and  corroborating  Qualities.  I  alfo  obferved,  that  this 
Spirit  was  very  efficacious  in  promoting  a  Difcharge  of  Urine,  a 
Circumftance  which  renders  it  highly  proper  for  preventing  fa¬ 
bulous  and  ftony  Concretions  in  the  fmall  Tubes  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  One  Dram  of  this  Spirit,  mix’d  with  three  Ounces  of 
the  Julap  of  Rofes,  is  immediately  converted  into  a  balfamic 
Syrup  of  fingular  Efficacy,  and  which  is  to  be  juftly  preferr’d  to 
all  other  Syrups,  on  account  of  the  delicate  and  grateful  Tafte 
it  communicates  to  Medicines. 

Thirdly,  I  have,  for  feveral  Years  paft,  made  very  frequent 
Ufe  of  a  volatile  balfamic  Spirit,  prepar’d  by  an  Affufion  of 
highly  redified  Spirit  of  Wine,  upon  a  Mixture  of  equal  Parts 
of  the  volatile  Salt  of  Ivory,  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Peruvian 
Balfam.  This  Spirit,  on  account  of  its  difcutient  and  diapho¬ 
retic  Virtues,  and  its  Efficacy  in  reftoring  Strength,  and  a  due 
Tone,  to  the  Parts,  is  ufed  with  uncommon  Succefs,  in  thofe 
Diforders  incident  to  cold  Conftitutions,  where  ’tis  proper  to 
excite  a  brifker  Motion  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood  and  Humours,  and 
augment  Tranfpiration  ;  and  Ido,  with  good  Reafon,  affirm, 
that  it  is  far  preferable  either  to  the  Spirit  of  Buffius,  as  ’tis 
call’d,  or  to  the  balfamic  Spirit.  Hoffmanni  Obferv.  Phyfico- 
chym. 

The  Manner  of  making  artificial  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Take  fine  Turpentine,  white  Frankincenfe,  of  each  one 
Pound  ;  Oil  of  Ben,  Olibanum,  Labdanum,  Gum  Elemi, 
of  each  fix  Ounces;  Lavender-flowers  and  Nutmegs,  of  each 
four  Ounces;  Spikenard,  Wood  of  Aloes,  and  Dragon’s- 
blood,  of  each  one  Ounce  and  a  half ;  the  fmall  Valerian, 
Orrice,  long  Birthwort,  Acorus  verus,  Mace,  Benjamin, 
Storax,  of  each  one  Ounce  ;  Zedoary,  Galingals,  Cloves, 
Cinnamon,  Caftor,  and  Mafticb,  of  each  fix  Drams ; 
Powder  all  the  Drugs  g;rofly  ;  then  melt  the  T urpentine, 
Frankincenfe,  Gum  Elemi,  and  Oil  of  Ben,  over  the 
Fire  ;  and,  when  they  are  diffolved,  incorporate  the  Pow¬ 
ders  ;  and  when  they  are  made  into  a  Pafte,  put  them  into 
a  Glafs  Retort,  whereof  one  Part  is  empty  ;  and,  after  it  is 
well  luted  and  dried,  fet  it  upon  a  Sand-furnace ;  and, 
when  the  Matter  begins  to  heat,  there  will  flow  a  clear 
Water,  then  an  Oil  of  the  Colour  of  Gold,  at  laft  a  black 
Balfam ,  tending  to  Red,  which  fome  would  have  to  be 
what  we  fell  by  the  Name  of  Black  Balfajn  of  Peru.  The 
Water  is  proper  to  be  taken  inwardly,  by  thofe  who  have 
the  Falling-ficknefs,  Convulfions,  Weaknefs  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  to  correct  Wind.  The  Oil  is  good  for  the 
Palfy,  Nerves  that  are  wounded,  Pains  in  the  Joints, 
rubbing  them  with  it  hot.  As  to  the  Balfam ,  the  fame 
Virtues  with  that  of  Peru  are  attributed  to  it.  Pomet . 


Foreigners,  who  read  the  Advertifements  in  our  News-papers, 
may  reafonably  be  furprifed  at  our  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  for  there 
is  fcarcely  a  Diftemper  incident  to  human  Nature,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Proprietors  of  advertifed  fecret  Remedies,  may  be 
cured  eafily  and  effectually  by  fome  or  other  of  their  Medicines, 
which  are  always  taken  from  fome  Medicinal  Writer.  There 
are  at  leaft  ten  different  People  in  Town,  who  get  averyhand- 
fome  Subfiftence  by  felling  a  fectet  Balfam  ;  which  is  the  fame 
as,  in  many  Families,  goes  by  the  Name  of  the  Jefuit's  Drops , 
or  Frier's  Balfam.  It  is  much  celebrated  in  foreign  Countries* 
by  the  Name  of  Baume  de  Commandeur  de  Berne  ;  and  is  really 
an  admirable  Medicine. 

Pomet  gives  the  following  Receipt  for  its  Preparation,  which 
is  faid  to  be  the  beft  known. 

Balsamum  CoMmendatoris,  or  The  Balsam  of  the 
Commander  of  Berne. 

Take  dry  Balfam  of  Peru ,  one  Ounce  ;  Storax  in  Tears* 
two  Ounces  ;  Benjamin  in  Tears,  three  Ounces ;  Aloes 
Succotrine,  the  beft  Myrrh,  Olibanum  in  Tears,  Roots 
of  Bohemian  Angelica,  Flowers  of  St.  John’s-wort,  of 
each  half  an  Ounce ;  Spirit  of  Wine,  one  Quart :  Beat 
all  together,  and  put  them  into  a  Bottle  well  flopp’d, 
which  hang  in  the  Sun  during  the  Dog-days  ;  at  the  End 
of  which  Time  the  Whole  muft  be  pafs’d  thro’  a  Linen 
Cloth,  and  ufed  for  the  Purpofes  under  lpecified  : 

Firft,  all  Gun-fhot  Wounds,  and  fuch  as  are  made  with 
fharp  Inftruments,  if  they  are  not  mortal,  are  cured  in  the 
Space  of  eight  Days,  by  the  Application  of  this  Balfam ,  either 
with  a  Feather,  Cotton,  or  by  way  of  Injection,  provided  the 
Wound  has  been  firft  of  all  drefs’d  with  it,  and  no  other  Medi¬ 
cines  have  been  ufed  ;  for  when  the  Wound  is  at  firft  drefs’d  with 
it,  no  Pus  will  afterwards  be  form’d  ;  whereas  the  Generation  of 
Pus  is  always  the  Effect  of  Dreffing  with  the  ordinary  Medicines* 
There  is  no  Occafion  either  for  Tents  or  Plaifters  when  this 
Balfajn  is  apply’d,  efpecially  at  the  firft  Dreffings.  Upon  its 
firft  Application  to  the  Wound,  it  creates  an  intolerable  Pain  ; 
but  fhat  foon  goes  off,  and  is  no  more  felt.  This  Balfam  is  fo 
admirable  a  Remedy  for  the  Colic,  that  if  four  or  five  Drops  of 
it  are  intimately  mix’d  with  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  and  drank,  the 
Patient’s  Indifpofition  is  foon  after  removed.'  It  is  alfo  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy  for  the  Gout,  when  apply’d  to  the  Part  affected 
with  a  Feather  or  Cotton.  In  a  Tooth-ach  it  is  of  fingular 
Service,  when  Cotton,  foak’d  in  it,  is  apply’d  to  the  Tooth 
affected.  All  forts  of  Ulcers,  as  alfo  Cancers  and  Chancres, 
are  cured  by  it.  It  is  effectual  againft  the  Bites  of  venomous 
Animals,  thofe  of  mad  Dogs  not  excepted.  It  prevents  Pitting 
by  the  Small-pox,  if  the  Puftules  are  anointed  with  it  as  foon  as 
they  appear  on  the  Face  ;  for  it  dries  them  before  Pus  is  form’d 
in  them,  upon  which  Circumftance  the  Pitting  depends.  It 
proves  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Hemorrhoids,  if  they  are 
rubb’d  with  it  when  the  Patient  goes  to  Bed.  It  is  excellent 
for  Defluxions  and  Bruifes,  if  the  Parts  affected  are  anointed 
with  it.  Five  or  fix  Drops  of  it,  exhibited  internally,  in  four 
or  five  Spoonfuls  of  Broth,  prove  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the 
Purple  Fever.  It  is  alfo  good  for  fore  Eyes,  when  put  into 
them  with  a  Feather.  It  is  alfo  excellent  for  Pains  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  ;  in  which  Cafe,  if  the  Patient  is  feverifli,  he  muft  take 
it  in  Broth  ;  and  if  not,  in  Wine.  It  cleanfes  the  Stomach, 
and  procures  an  Appetite.  It  muft  never  be  warm’d,  but  al¬ 
ways  be  apply’d  cold,  and  it  becomes  dry  as  foon  as  it  is  apply’d 
to  the  Part  affected.  Five  or  fix  Drops  of  it,  taken  in  Wine 
or  Broth,  are  very  proper  for  provoking  the  Menfes,  when  de¬ 
fective  ;  and  giving  a  Check  to  them,  when  too  luxuriant. 
When  we  pour  out  any  Quantity  of  this  Balfajn ,  we  muft  flop 
the  Phial  immediately  after,  to  prevent  its  Evaporation.  If 
any  Wound  has  been  previoufly  drefs’d  with  other  Medicines, 
it  muft  be  wafh’d  with  warm  Wine  before  the  Application  of 
this  Balfajn ,  which  will  cure  it  effectually,  tho’  not  fo  fpeedily 
as  if  the  Balfajn  had  been  ufed  at  firft.  It  cures  Fiftulas,  how¬ 
ever  old,  and  in  whatever  Parts  of  the  Body.  Five  or  fix  Drops 
of  it,  exhibited  in  white  Wine,  or  in  three  or  four  Spoonfuls  of 
Broth,  are  an  excellent  Remedy  for  Fluxes  and  Haemorrhages. 
It  is  good  for  the  Pricking  of  Horfes,  when  fhoed  :  By  pouring 
a  Drop  or  two  into  the  Hole  from  which  the  Nail  is  drawn,  it 
is  cured  immediately. 

Balsam  of  Capivi. 

I  now  come  to  take  a  View  of  the  Balfam  of  Capivi ,  or  Co- 
paiba ,  which  has  univerfally  acquired  fo  uncommon  a  Reputa¬ 
tion.  It  is  produced  in  Brazil ,  and  brought  to  us  in  Earthen 
Veflels  by  the  W ay  of  Portugal  from  Rio  de  Janeiro ,  Fernam- 
bouc ,  and  St.  Vincent.  It  is  of  a  whitifli-yellow  Colour,  and  of 
a  fluid,  refinous,  and  balfamic  Confiftence,  like  l enice  Tur¬ 
pentine.  It  is  of  an  acrid  and  fomewhat  bitter  Tafte,  and  flow's 
from  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Size,  upon  making  an  Incifion  into 
its  Bark.  Ray  calls  this  Tree  the  Arbor  balfamifera  Braflienfs 
fru5lu  monofpermo.  Two  Sorts  of  this  Balfam  are  brought  to 
us,  one  of  which  is  a  limpid  Liquor,  which  flows  from  certain 
Trees  ia  a  Province  of  America ,  called  Copaiba ,  when  they  are 

perforated 
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perforated  or  pierced  to  the  Pith  ;  and  this  Sort  is  of  a  fragrant 
and  very  grateful  Smell,  and  of  a  Tade  fomewhat  acrid.  The 
other  Species  is  thicker,  and  of  the  Confidence  of  Turpentine. 
But  this  Dillerence  depends  on  the  different  Times  of  gathering 
it  j  for  that^which  flows  out  immediately  after  the  Incifion 
made  in  the  I  ree,  is  very  clear,  white,  and  of  a  refinous  Smell. 
But  that  which  follows  it  is  of  a  Colour  approaching  nearer  to 
that  of  Cold,  and  of  a  thicker  Confidence  ;  for  which  Reafon 
it  was  firft  called  a  Balfam:  And  this  lad-mentioned  Sort  is 
what  1  laid  was  brought  to  us  in  great  Plenty  from  Portugal  in 

Ea£urVereS’.  kUt  other  Species  is  thinner  and  fcarcer. 

The  Limpid  is  mod  highly  edeemed,  and  thought  bed,  both 
for  mternal  and  external  Ufes.  When  diffolved  with  Tincture 
"tartar,  *s  fucce<sfully  exhibited  internallv  for  a  Fluor 
Albus,  Gonorrhoea,  and  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 
Externally  it  is  a  fine  Liniment,  and  much  ufed  for  confoli- 
dating  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  and  corroborating  the  nervous 
Parts,  which  have  been  weakened  by  the  Shock  of  fome  Dif- 
eafe.^  Its  V  irtues  principally  depend  upon  the  large  Quantity  of 
Oil  it  contains,  as  is  obvious  from  the  following  Experiment : 
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r759-  -Arbor  Balfamifera  Brafilienfis,  frutfu  mo- 
nofpenno,  Ejufd.  Copaiba  Brafilienftbus ,  Marca;.  i  rrn  Bul- 
famum  album.  Park.  Theat;  1570.  Balfamm  ccrtarum  qua- 
rundam  plantarum ,  quas  Copaibas  vacant ,  J.  B.  i.  906  Bal- 

Geoff.  Trait.  348.  THE  WHITE  Ame¬ 
rican  balsam-tree.  Dale. 

hen  this  Balfam  is  new;  it  is  of  the  fame  Colour  and  Con- 
lftence  with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  and  fmells  like  the  Calam- 
bour  Wood,  but  theTade  is  a  little  acrid  and  bitter. 

.  raller  fays,  T.  hat  when  given  in  the  Quantity  of  two  Drams, 
it  purges  very  well,  and  gives  a  very  bitter  Tade  to  the  Urine. 
A  Omment  may  be  made  with  two  Parts  of  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  one  Part  of  this  Balfam ,  very  proper  to  be  ufed  in  Rheu- 
matilms  and  Palfies.  Ceoffroy. 

Pomet  gives  the  following  Account  of  Baume  Nouveau,  New 

Balsam. 


I  took  one  Pound  of  the  bed  Sort  of  the  Balfam  of  Capivi , 
and  pouring  four  Meafures  of  Water  upon  it  in  a  Still  with 
a  Worm,  and  with  a  proper  Degree  of  Fire,  drew  off  fix 
Ounces  of  an  Oil  of  a  pretty  penetrating  Tade,  and  plea- 
iant  Smell,  of  a  greenilh  Colour,  and  a  pretty  good  Con¬ 
fidence  _  As  I  never  knew  an  Indance  of  this  Balfam’s 
being  lubjedted  to  Didillation  before,  I  could  not  help  being 
furprifed  at  the  large  Quantity  of  fubtile  and  ethereal  Oil  it 
contained,  efpecially  imee  from  the  black  Sort  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Balfam  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Oil  was  obtained, 
when  it  was  fubjeaed  to  Didillation  by  the  Worm  ;  which 
is  a  pretty  palpable  Proof,  that  this  Balfam  of  Capivi  is  of 
a  very  warming  Nature.  After  the  Didillation  was  at  an 
-End,  there  was  a  refinous  thick  Mafs  left  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Still,  which,  when  put  upon  live  Coals,  diffufed  a 
pretty  grateful  Odour  ;  and  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  proper  Ingredient  in  fuch  Plaiders  as  are 
defigned  for  corroborating  the  nervous  Parts.  Though  the 
Balfam  itfelf  is  poffeffed  of  very  fignal  Virtues,  yet  I  difeo- 
tfered  dill  more  exalted  and  efficacious  Qualities  in  this 
diddled  Oil :  I  mixed  fome  of  it  with  a  double  Quantity 
of  human  Fat,  which,  when  apply’d  by  way  of  Liniment, 
wonderfully  drengthen’d  paralytic  Parts,  and  fuch  as  were 
deprived  of  their  Tone*  Senfibility,  and  Motion. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  beneficial  and  ferviceable,  when  apply’d  to  Parts 
Which  are  weakened,  and  become  unfit  for  Motion,  in  Confe- 
quence  of  gouty  Pains.  From  it  alfo  excellent  vulnerary  and 
pedoral  Balfams  may  be  prepared  for  internal  Ufe,  by  mixing  it 
with  well-prepared  Oil  of  St.  John’s-wort,  Sperma  Ceti,  and  Oil 
of  the  Yolks  of  Eggs,  adding  a  few  Drops  of  the  Oil  of  Saffafras- 
wood,  Mace,  and  Fennel.  When  the  Balfam  is  thus  prepared, 
it  is  to  be  exhibited  either  in  an  Emulfion,  or  in  Affes  or  Goats 
Milk.  I  don’t  in  the  lead  doubt,  but  if  this  Balfam  was  judi- 
cioufly  ufed.  Patients  who  labour  under  Impodumations  of 
the  Lung^,  and  Ulcerations  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder,  and  Pro- 
ftatae,  might  receive  very  fenfible  Relief  from  it. 

This  Oil  is  very  fpeedily  diffolved  in  pure  Spirit  of  Wine,  but 
four  Parts  of  it  are  required  to  one  of  the  Oil,  that  the  Solution 
may  be  the  more  throughly  made.  If  indead  of  the  Spirit  of 
Wine  Tincture  of  Tartar  or  acrid  Antimony  is  ufed,  and  Spi- 
ritus  Nitri  dulcis  added,  a  Medicine  is  produced  which  drongly 
provokes  Urine,  and  is  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  Rheumatic  Dis¬ 
orders  and  Cachexies.  An  Elaeofaccharum  of  a  balfamic  Na¬ 
ture,  and  a  more  grateful  Tade,  may  be  prepared  from  it, 
which,  when  taken  in  Spanijh  or  Hungarian  Wine,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Remedy  in  Cafes  where  the  Stomach  has  lod  its  Tone,  in 
Coughs  which  rend  the  Bread,  and  when  the  Intedines  are  too 
much  relaxed  or  didended  with  Flatulencies ;  it  is  alfo  of  fingu¬ 
lar  Service  in  paralytic  Diforders. 

I  mud  not  on  this  Occafion  forget  another  Ufe  of  this  Bal¬ 
fam.  As  I  found  that  it  abounded  fo  much  with  a  fragrant 
Oil,  I  made  die  following  Experiment  with  it : 

• 

I  poured  half  a  Pound  of  it  upon  Lavender-flowers,  as  alfo 
upon  Rofemary,  by  which  means  I  obtained  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil,  which  in  Flavour  and  Tade  differed  very  little 
from  the  pured  Oils  extracted  from  thefe  Subdances. 

Hence  *tis  fufficiently  plain,  that  this  Balfam  may  be  more 
commodioufly  ufed  than  Turpentine,  for  increafing  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  ethereal  Oils  in  Didillation:  Yet  I  do  not  advance  this 
with  a  View  to  perfuade  any  one  to  follow  this  Pra&ice.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Obferv.  Chym. 

The  1  ree  producing  the  Balfam  of  Capivi  is  thus  didin- 

gu  i/hed  : 

Capivus,  Offic,  Pharmacopol.  Balfamum  Copaiba ,  Ind. 

Balfamum  de  Copaiba ,  Mont.  Exot.  12.  Copaiba , 
rifon.  (Ed.  1648.)  56.  (Ed. 4658.)  n8.  Jonf.  Dendr.  309. 


The  A ew  Balfam  in  Colour  and  Shape  is  very  like  that  of 
0  u ,  but  of  a  much  lefs  agreeable  Smell.  Tl  his  Balfam  is  made 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Oil  of  Bays,  from  a  little  red  Fruit, 
that  grows  in  Cluders  upon  a  kind  of  Tree,  the  Leaves  where¬ 
of  are  very  large  and  broad,  green  above,  and  greenifh  under- 
neath,  which  grows  in  the  JVeJl- Indies ,  efpecially  in  the  Bland 
of  St.  Domingo.  This  Balfam  is  fo  very  fcarce  in  France,  that 
there  is  very  rarely  any  of  it  to  be  feen.  Pomet. 

Among  the  feveral  Simples  of  the  balfamic  Kind,  we  may 
juflly  reckon  liquid  Amber.  It  drops  from  a  Tree  of  Mexico , 
called  the  A.rbor  Styracifera ,  upon  an  Incifion  being  made  into 
its  Bark.  It  is  an  oleus,  refinous,  and  pinguous  Liquor,  of 
the  Confidence  of  Venice  Turpentine,  of  a  reddifli-yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  of  an  acrid,  aromatic,  and  oleous  Tade,  approaching 
pretty  much  to  that  of  Storax  Calamita.  Its  Effence,  extracted 
with  Tin&ure  of  Tartar,  or  tartarated  Spirit  of  Wine, 
drengthens  the  Head,  and  nervous  Sydem.  There  is  alfo  di¬ 
dill  d  from  it  with  Water,  by  the  Worm,  a  thin  and  fragrant 
Oil,  which  is  of  fingular  Efficacy  both  for  internal  and  external 
Ufes.  See  Ambra. 

Having  taken  a  View  of  the  liquid  Balfams,  with  which  Na¬ 
ture  has  bountifully  fupply’d  us,  I  come  in  the  next  Place  to 
confider  thofe  which  are  of  a  more  dry  and  folid  Nature,  fuch 
as  the  refinous  fragrant  Gums,  impregnated  with  an  agreeable 
Oil :  Of  thefe  the  principal  are  Benzoin,  pure  Storax  Calamita, 
Ladanum,  Myrrh,  and  Madich.  Thefe  are  produced  by  making 
an  Incifion  in  the  Bark  of  Balfam-bearing  Trees,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  green,  at  the  hotted  Seafon.  From  thefe  Trees  a  tena¬ 
cious  Liquor  drops,  which  becomes  gradually  more  folid,  as  its 
humid  Parts  are  exhaled  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  for  which 
Reafon  thefe  refinous  Gums  are  judly  called  dry  Balfams,  be- 
caufe  in  all  Points  they  agree  with  Balfams ;  for  their  whole 
Subdance  is  inflammable,  they  have  a  fragrant  Smell,  they  are 
of  a  penetrating  Tade,  they  are  diffolved,  though  not  totally, 
in  highly  redified  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  yield  an  Oil,  when  fub- 
je&ed  to  Didillation. 

And,  fird,  as  to  the  Benzoin ,  it  is  produced  by  a  Tree  of 
Sumatra,  called  the  Arbor  Benzoifera.  The  pured  Sort  of  it  is 
white,  and  in  highly  redify’d  Spirit  of  Wine  is  diffolved  into  an 
Effence,  which,  when  poured  into  Rofe-water,  makes  a  very 
elegant  cofmetic  Milk.  This  Gum,  by  an  eafy  Sublimation  in 
a  Pot,  is  raifed  in  Flowers.  If  it  is  boiled  in  Water,  and  the 
Decodion  infpiffated,  beautiful  finning  Flowers  fall  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  are  not  only  of  great  Service  internally  for  promote- 
ing  Expectoration  in  Ajlhmas,  and  removing  Obdrudions  of  the 
Lungs  by  their  fubtile  acrid  Quality,  but  alfo  by  dimulating 
the  Nodrils  they  excite  Sneezing.  Befides,  Benzoin  is  the 
principal  and  mod  important  Ingredient  in  the  bed  and  mod 
efficacious  Fumigations  ;  and  when  duly  mixed  with  an  Extrad 
of  Benzoin,  with  the  Addition  of  fome  odoriferous  Oils,  and  a 
little  Civet,  it  makes  that  Spanijh  Mafs  which  is  fo  much 
edeemed  for  the  Delicacy  and  Finenefs  of  its  Smoke.  See 
Benzoinum. 

Styrax ,  or,  as  ’tis  more  frequently  written  in  Latin ,  Storax, 
is  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Qualities  with  Benzoin.  It  is  found 
in  India ,  and,  according  to  Lobelius ,  in  fome  Parts  of  France ♦ 

It  flows  from  a  Tree  which  has  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Quince- 
tree,  and  a  Trunk  like  that  of  the  Birch,  in  the  Form  of  Icicles, 
from  which  Circumdance  Lobelius  thinks  that  it  received  the 
Name  of  Styrax,  though  his  Opinion  does  not  feem  to  be  diffi¬ 
dently  authorized.  The  pured  Refin  is  called  the  Tears  of  the 
Styrax.  It  is  very  odorous,  and  divided  into  Grains  and  Lumps. 

It  is  alfo  called  Calamita,  the  Reafon  of  which  Name  Strabo 
gives  in  his  twelfth  Book,  which  is,  becaufe  it  flow’d  from  a 
Tree  excavated  and  hollow’d  like  a  Reed.  The  impure  Sort  is 
a  Magma  of  a  reddilh  Colour,  in  which  there  is  often  an  In¬ 
termixture  of  Straws  and  Leaves ;  and  this  Sort  of  it  feems  to  be 
obtained,  by  boiling  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Tree,  efpecially  its 
Branches,  Bark,  and  Roots.  We  ufe  to  obtain  the  Refin  from 
this  Storax  two  ways,  either  by  Expreffion,  after  having  mace¬ 
rated  it  diffidently  with  a  little  Wine  ;  or  by  means  of  highly 
rectified  Spirit  of  Wine.  See  Storax. 


Majlich 
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Afajlich  is  a  Refin  of  a  pale-yellow  Colour,  pellucid,  of  A 
Jrefinous  aromatic  Tafte,  and  of  a  highly  fragrant  Smell.  It 
flows  from  an  Incifion  made  in  the  Baric  of  the  Berry-hearing 
Maftich-tree,  of  which  there  is  great  Plenty  in  the  Ifland  of 
Chios.  That  produced  in  Chios  is  the  bcft  j  for  that  with  which 
Prance  fupplies  us  is  Coarfer  and  lefs  pure.  We  have  prepar’d 
a  Spirit  of  lingular  Efficacy,  by  diftilling  re&ified  Spirit  of  Wine 
from  two  Parts  of  Maftich  intimately  mixed  with  one  Part  of 
Salt  of  Tartar.  By  this  Procefs  a  moft  fragrant  Spirit  is  ob¬ 
tained,  which  is  of  great  Service  in  corroborating  the  Stomach 
and  nervous  Syftem,  and  in  exciting  a  Difcharge  of  the  Urine  } 
for  the  Salt  of  Tartar  proves  an  excellent  Key,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
to  refinous  Subftances  ;  fince  by  its  means  their  fubtile  volatile 
Oils  are  feparated  and  diferttangled  from  their  vifcid  earthy 
Particles,  and  left  at  full  Liberty  to  exert  their  Qualities.  See 
Mastiche. 

Ladanum  is  alfo  a  refinous  balfamic  Concretion,  wrapt  up  in 
a  fpiral  Form,  of  a  fomewhat  bitter  Tafte,  and  of  a  grateful 
fragrant  Smell,  efpecially  when  ’tis  fet  on  Fire.  In  Spain  and 
Crete  the  Inhabitants  gather  this  Gum  from  the  Leaves  of  the 
true  Ladaniferous  Shrub.  There  are  many  fmall  Grains  of  Sand 
mixed  with  it,  becaufe  the  Trees  producing  it  grow  in  fandy 
Soils.  With  Spirit  of  Wine  a  moft  pure  Relin  is  extracted  from 
it,  which  either  in  a  liquid  or  folid  Form  is  of  Angular  Efficacy 
'  in  ftrengthening  the  Nerves  ;  and  I  myfelf  have  often  had  Ex¬ 
perience  of  its  Virtues  in  fevere  and  obftinate  Head-achs.  See 
Ladanum.  , 

Gum  Elemi  comes  next  under  our  Confiderafiori,  which  is 
refinous,  lucid,  of  a  whitifh-yellow  Colour,  ductile  like  Wax, 
of  an  aromatic  Tafte,  and  fragrant  Smell.  It  flows  from  Inci- 
fions  made  in  the  Bark  of  the  Myrobalan-tree,  produced  in  the 
Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  Place  kindle  it  in 
their  Lamps,  and  ufe  it  by  way  of  Lanthorn.  From  this  Gum, 
with  Water  by  the  Worm,  a  very  penetrating  Oil,  which  is  of 
Angular  Service,  both  internally  and  externally  ufed,  in  Gonor¬ 
rhoeas,  Wounds,  and  Ulcers,  is  diftill’d.  See  Elemi. 

To  the  dry  Balfams  belongs  alfo  Myrrh ,  efpecially  the  purer 
Sort,  which  is  intermixed  with  pale  Spots,  and  is  of  an  acrid 
aromatic  Tafte,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell.  It  drops  from  a  Berry¬ 
bearing  Tree  called  Polay  which  grows  in  the  Defarts  of  Arabia. 
This  is  beft  and  moft  properly  given  in  Subftance,  mix’d  with 
Sugar-candy,  for  removing  all  Putrefaction,  efpecially  of  the 
Lungs.  It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  the  moft  valuable  Compo- 
Ations,  fuch  as  the  Elixir  Proprietatis,  the  Pilulse  Ruffi,  the 
Pilulae  Avicennze,  all  the  pompous  Antidotes  of  the  Antients, 
and 'art  ftiort  in  Pills  almoft  of  every  Kind.  It  is  better  to  ufe  it 
in  Subftance  internally,  than  by  way  of  Eflence  ;  becaufe  thefe 
are  of  a  hot  Nature,  and  generally  put  the  Blood  into  too  vio¬ 
lent  Commotions  ;  but  it  is  more  temperate  in  Subftance,  by 
reafon  of  fome  mucilaginous  and  gummy  Parts  mixed  with  it. 
Its  Eflence  externally  ufed  is  of  confiderable  Service  in  the  Cure 
of  putrid  Ulcers.  See  Myrrh  a. 

Having  taken  a  View  of  the  balfamic  Gums  and  Refins, 
it  now  remains,  that  I  direbt  my  View  to  thofe  Woods  which 
are  impregnated  with  a  balfamic  Principle.  Among  thefe,  the 
Arft  Place  has  univerfally  been  affigned  to  Aloes-vvood,  other- 
wife  called  Xyloaloes,  the  Whole  of  which  is  refinous,  of  an 
aromatic  and  bitter  Tafte,  and  of  a  fragrant  grateful  Smell, 
efpecially  when  reduced  to  Powder.  It  is  the  interior  Subftance 
of  an  Indian  Tree,  called  Calambach.  Its  Refin  is  extracted 
with  highly  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  formed  either  into  ce¬ 
phalic  Pills  or  Powders.  And  its  refindus  Eflence,  which  is  of 
the  fame  Efficacy,  when  mixed  with  Tinbture  of  Mars,  confti- 
tutes  a  balfamic  Tindture  of  Mars,  whofe  Efficacy  in  removing 
Weaknefs  of  the  Vifcera  in  hypochondriac  Diforders  is  highly 
efteemed.  Befldes,  I  formerly  have  prepared,  by  Diftillation 
with  the  Worm,  a  Water  of  the  Shavings  of  Aloes-wood,  upon 
which  a  fragrant  Oil  floated,  which,  by  being  expofed  to  the 
Cold,  was  converted  into  a  white  Coagulum  like  Camphire. 
This  Coagulum,  diflblved  in  highly  redtify’d  Spirit  of  Wine, 
afforded  an  Eflence  of  Angular  Virtues  in  ftrengthening  the 
Brain,  and  repairing  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Nerves.  See  Agal- 
LOCHUM. 

The  Lignum  Rhodium  deferves  to  be  next  confidered.  Its 
Root  is  refinous,  and  of  an  aromatic  Tafte,  and  a  fragrant  rofy 
Smell.  It  grows  in  the  Canary-Iflands,  and,  when  fubjedted  to 
Diftillation,  yields  a  very  fragrant  Oil,  the  Ufe  of  which  is 
highly  extolled  among  the  fcented  Balfams.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
deny’d,  that  the  Eflence  of  the  Root  of  the  Lignum  Rhodium , 
as  alfo  a  Decodtion  of  it  in  Water,  are,  by  reafon  of  their  bal¬ 
famic  ReAn,  of  Angular  Efficacy  in  Diforders  of  the  Lymph, 
and  Difeafes  arifing  from  them,  in  a  Lues  Venerea  itfelf,  and  a 
remote  and  deep-feated  Corruption  of  the  Humours.  See  Rho¬ 
dium  and  Aspalathus. 

The  next  in  Order  is  the  yellow  Sanders,  which  abounds  with 
a  fragrant  ReAn  :  This  is  plain,  from  the  Spirit  of  Wine  drawn 
off  this  Wood,  which  fmells  almoft  like  Amber.  And  if  the 
Extract  is  made  with  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  the  Eflence 
drawn  off  by  a  gentle  Heat,  a  moft  fragrant  oilv  Liquor  remains, 
of  the  Conftftence  of  Peruvian  Balfam.  A  Decobtipn  of  this 
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Wood  is  highly  to  be  valued  on  account  of  its  penetrating  ReAn.' 
See  Santalum. 

Of  the  balfamic  Barks,  the  principal  arc  the  Bark  of  theSafla- 
fras-wood,  Peruvian-bark,  Winter’s-bark,  that  of  Cafcarilla, 
and  the  true  Coftus.  I  hey  are  endow’d  with  a  refinous,  bal¬ 
famic ,  and  fubaftringent  Principle,  which  is  not  only  difeover’d 
from  their  penetrating  Tafte  and  Smell,  but  alfo  from  the  highly 
penetrating  Oil  which  thefe  Barks  yield  upon  being  diftiiled 
with  Water. 

In  the  Northern  Countries  the  Juniper-tree  is  truly  of  the 
balfamic  Kind  ;  for  not  only  its  Wood  and  Leaves,  but  efpeci¬ 
ally  its  Berries,  abound  with  a  fubtile  penetrating  Oil,  which 
they  yield  in  great  Quantities,  when  fubjedted  to  Diftillation  by 
the  Worm  ;  and  this  Oil,  when  pure  and  unadulterated,  is  an 
excellent  Strengthener  of  the  Nerves,  and  powerfully  promotes 
a  Difcharge  of  the  Urine,  as  moft  other  Balfams  do.  There  is 
alfo  a  Decodtion  prepared  of  the  Wood  itfelf,  which  is  of  fingfl- 
lar  Ufe  in  the  Cure  of  the  Scurvy.  But  befldes  the  Simples  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  and  penetrating  Tafte, 
with  which  Nature  has  bountifully  furnifhed  us,  Oils  alfo  of 
the  fame  Qualities  ought  to  be  ranked  among  Balfamics ,  or  Bal¬ 
fams  :  For  what  elfeare  fubtile  ethereal  Oils,  than  liquid  Refins, 
or  liquid  Balfams  ?  For  the  principal  Element,  which  is  the 
Source  of  the  fragrant  Smell,  ■  the  penetrating  Tafte,  and  heal- 
ing  Quality,  by  which  all  Balfams ,  whether  liquid  or  folid,  act, 
is  no  other  than  a  fubtile  volatile  Oil,  which  being  taken 
away,  the  Subftances  in  which  it  was  lodg’d  become  effete  and 
ufelefs. 

For  this  Reafon  it  may  be  aflerted  for  Truth,  that  all  thofe 
Aromatics  which  in  Diftillation  yield  a  fragrant  and  penetrating 
Oil,  fuch  as  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Mace,  Cardamoms, 
Cubebs,  Lemon  and  Orange-peels,  are  juftly  to  be  ranked 
among  the  principal  of  the  Balfasnics  \  for  this  very  Reafon 
Valerius  Cordus ,  in  h's  Difpenfatory,  orders  Oil  of  Cloves  to  be 
ufed  as  a  Succedaneum  to  the  Opobalfamum ,  in  all  the  Anti¬ 
dotes  in  which  it  is  ordered  for  an  Ingredient.  “  There  are 
“  not,”  fays  he,  “  in  our  Days,  Opobalfamum ,  Carpobalfa- 
“  mum^  and  Xylobalfamum ,  to  be  found,  which  come  up  to 
“  the  true  Defcriptions  given  us  of  them.  But  as  we  are 
“  taught  by  Experience,  that  the  Oil  of  Cinnamon  and  Cloves 
“  diftill’d  in  our  manner,  of  which  the  Antients  were  ignorant, 
“  are  equal  in  their  Virtues  to  the  true  Balfatn  ■,  for  this  Rea- 
“  fon  we  have,  in  our  Theriaca ,  fubftituted  the  Oil  of  Cloves 
“  inftead  of  the  Opobalfamum.  It  would  not  be  improper  to 
<c  fubftitute,  inftead  of  Carpobalfamusn ,  Cubebs  or  Cloves,  or 
“  Cardamoms,  and  Aloes-wood,  inftead  of  the  Xylobalfamum.” 

Thefe  aromatic  Oils,  then,  are  fubtile  fpirituous Balfams,  of  fo 
uncommonVirtues  and  Efficacy,  that  the  other  oriental  Balfams 
can  fcarce  be  expedted  to  come  up  to  them  ;  for  thefe  produce 
their  Effedts  only  by  a  fubtile  Oil  :  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
duce  thefe  very  penetrating  and  liquid  Oils,  either  to  the  Con- 
Aftence  of  a  Balfam ,  or  to  the  Form  of  a  ReAn,  provided  a 
concentrated  acid  Spirit,  fuch  as  Oil  of  Vitriol,  be  duly  mixed 
wdth  them. 

In  our  own  Country  there  are  alfo  fpirituous  Balfams  of  this 
Kind,  which,  both  on  account  of  their  Virtues  and  Fragrancy, 
render  it  a  dubious  Point,  whether  they  are  not  of  equal  Value 
with  the  oriental  Balfams ,  and  aromatic  Oils.  And  thefe  Bal¬ 
fams  produced  in  our  own  Country  are  Oils  diftill’d  from  aro¬ 
matic  Herbs,  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  and  penetrating  Tafte.  The 
principal  Herbs  of  this  Kind  are  Rofemary,  Lavender,  common 
Spike,  Marjoram,  common  and  Turki/h  Bawm,  Bafd,  Mother 
of  Thyme,  Roman  Chamomile,  and  all  the  Species  of  Mint, 
Water-mint,  Coftmary,  Field  and  Mountain  Calamint,  curl’d 
Mint,  .that  Origanum  commonly  call’d  the  wild  Marjoram. 
Thefe  Herbs,  when  duly  diftill’d,  yield  very  fragrant  and  effi¬ 
cacious  Oils.  But  as  thefe  Oils  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  pure 
in  the  Shops,  but  are  adulterated  in  their  Diftillation  with  1  ur- 
pentine,  it  happens,  that  they  do  not  difeover  that  Efficacy  o. 
which  the  genuine  Sort  are  poflefled,  in  corroborating  the  Tone 
of  the  Nerves,  and  of  the  other  folid  Parts.  They  are  moft 
conveniently  ufed  when  diflblved  and  reduced  to  Eflences ;  and 
^uercetan ,  in  the  End  of  his  Pharmacopoeia  Rejlitutay  has 
thefe  remarkable  Words  concerning  them  :  “  In  Germany  an 
“  Expedient  is  lately  found  for  reducing  the  penetrating  Oils 
“  into  pure  and  grateful  Eflences,  which  preferve  the  Colours, 
“  Smells,  and  Taftes,  of  the  particular  Oils,  without  any 
“  other  Mixture  than  the  celejlial  Manna  well  purified,  which 
“  extracts  the  Virtues  of  thefe  Oils,  and  by  its  Admixture 
“  proves  an  excellent  Corrector  to  them.”  There  is  no 
Doubt  but  the  Menftruum,  fo  highly  commended  by  this  Au¬ 
thor,  is  highly  redtilV’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  prepared  according  to 
Art,  for  a  thorough  Difiolution  of  thefe  Oils. 

From  what  has  been  /aid,  I  think  it  plainly  appears,  t  at 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom  fupplies  us  with  the  nobleft  and  mo 
efficacious  Balfams ,  which,  when  fkilfully  ufed,  are  ot 
lar  Service  in  curing  Difeafes,  and  preserving  Life  and  Hea  t  . 
Neither  is  it,  in  the  laft  Place,  to  be  forgot,  that  the  baljamtc 
Plants  and  Trees,  produced  by  the  bountiful  Parent  o  t  e 
human  Race,  for  their  Comfort  and  Prefervation,  are  ui i  in 
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guifhed,  as  it  were,  by  an  external  Mark  or  Chara£leriftic, 
expreffive  of  their  latent  and  inherent  Efficacy  againft  Corrup¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  of  their  balfamic  Nature  ;  and  this 
Chara&eriftic  is,  that  almoft  all  of  them  flourifh  perpetually  j 
and  are  what  we  call  Ever-greens.  We  are  alfo  on  this  Oc- 
cafion  to  inquire,  whether  Heaven,  who  in  all  her  Meafures 
confults  the  Intereft  of  Mankind,  has  not  hid  Balfams  for  the 
Prefervation  of  the  human  Species  under  the  Earth,  and  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea.  If  then  we  diligently  inquire  into  the  Na¬ 
tures  of  the  Bodies  lodged  there,  we  fhall  find  two  dry  Bal¬ 
fams  hid  under  the  Earth,  and  diffus’d  thro’  the  Seas  ;  which 
feem  to  vie  with  the  other  Balfams  procur’d  from  the  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom.  Thefe  are  Ambergrife ,  which  in  the  Eaftern 
Countries  is  very  fine,  and  had  in  great  Efteem  ;  and  the  Am- 
ber  produced  in  Northern  Climates.  Both  of  |hem  furnifh 
us  with  balfamic  Medicines,  which  produce  very  inffantaneous 
and  fpeedy  Effefls.  As  for  Ambergrife,  it  is  a  moft  fragrant, 
refinotis  Subftance,  the  Whole  of  which  is  diflolved  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  Menftruum,  and  reduced  to.  a  valuable  EfTence,  which 
is  free  from  all  Precipitation  or  Coagulation  of  the  Ambergrife. 
It  powerfully  reftores  loft  Strength,  is  of  a  refrefhing  Nature, 
and  by  its  grateful  Exhalations  mitigates  Pains,  and  procures 
found  and  uninterrupted  Sleep.  It  is  alfo  wonderfully  agreeable 
when  mixed  with  fpirituous  Waters,  or  Waters  impregnated 
with  Sugar.  But  the  Amber ,  which  abounds  with  a  lubtile, 
fragrant  Oil,  clofely  fheath’d  up  in  its  vifeid  earthy  Parts, 
with  Difficulty  yields  its  Oil,  when  diftill’d  with  Water  ;  but 
requires  a  ftrong  Fire  immediately  apply’d  to  it,  to  which  it  at 
laft  yields,  and  affords  a  large  Quantity  of  an  empyreumatic 
Oil,  which,  when  re&ify’d,  and  fufficiently  depurated,  may  ne- 
verthelefs  be  ufed  with  great  Succefs  in  Phyfic.  But  I  know  a 
Method  of  extracting  from  Amber  a  fragrant  Oil,  without  de- 
ftroying  the  Texture  of  the  Amber.  This  Oil  is  procur’d  by 
beating  it  with  well-calcin’d  Salt  of  Tartar,  adding  highly 
reCtify’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fubjeCting  the  Whole  to  Diftilla- 
tion  :  Thus  a  very  fragrant  Spirit  is  obtain’d,  which  is  of  great 
Service  in  Weaknefs  of  the  Nerves.  If  we  again  pour  this 
Spirit  upon  pure  Amber ,  mixed  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  an  EfTence 
much  more  fragrant,  and  more  penetrating,  than  the  common 
EfTence,  rifes  on  the  Top. 

Thefe  then  are  the  natural  Balfams  known  to  us,  which 
are  certainly  fine  Prefervatives  of  Life  and  Health  ■,  and  from 
which  a  fkilful  Phyfician  may,  by  a  judicious  Mixture  of  other 
Subftances  prepare  the  belt  and  moft  efficacious  Medicines. 
For  this  very  Reafon  we  find  the  beft  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
Phyficians,  mixed  their  moft  valuable  Antidotes  with  thefe 
Oils,  as  we  fee  in  the  Difpenfatory  of  Valerius  Cordus ,  the 
Pharmacopcea  Augvjlana ,  the  Pharmacopcea  Schrcederi ,  and  in 
feveral  other  Books  of  a  like  Nature  ;  apd  generally  almoft  all 
die  above-mentioned  balfamic  Species  are  made  Ingredients  in 
the  Theriaca  Andromacbi ,  and  the  Mithridate.  Mefue  alfo, 
and  Nicolaus ,  made  much  Ufe  of  thefe  Species,  efpecially  as 
Cordials,  as  appears  from  Mefue’ s  Defcription  of  Cloves.  See 
in  the  Difpenfary  of  Val.  Cordus ,  the  Species  Diambrce  ;  the 
Species  Cinnamomi  of  Mefue ,  the  Species  Diaxyloalocs  ;  the 
the  Aurca  Alexandrina  of  Nicolaus ,  and  the  Species  Diacajlorei , 
of  the  fame  Author. 

Befides,  thefe  balfamic  Species  were  with  Succefs  join’d  by 
the  Antients  to  laxative  and  purgative  Medicines  ;  for  they 
thought,  that  the  violent  Strength  of  Purgatives  was  unfriendly 
to  Nature,  and  flood  in  heed  of  a  CorreClor,  which  might 
ftrengthen  and  corroborate  her.  For  which  Reafon  the  Ele¬ 
ctuary  of  Mefue ,  (  fee  Cordus )  the  Diafena  of  Nicolaus , 
his  Hiera  Pier  a,  the  Hiera  Simplex  of  Galen ,  the  PH.  de 
Hiera  Compofita  of  Nicolaus  ;  the  PH.  Hiera:  Pierce  Rhafis  ; 
the  PH.  Aleophangincs  of  Cordus ,  and  the  PH.  Lucis  majores , 
have  in  their  Compofition  a  very  confiderable  Quantity  of  the 
aromatic,  balfamic  Species.  And,  not  to  diffemble,  thefe  lax¬ 
ative  and  purgative  Compofitions  of  the  Antients,  provided 
they  had  a  fmaller  Quantity  of  the  purgative  Ingredients,  which 
I  lay  down  as  a  general  Caution,  but  efpecially  of  the  Aloes, 
are  far  fuperior  to  ours  in  point  of  Efficacy.  And  fome  of  the 
moft  noted  Pills  invented  by  later  Authors,  fuch  as  the  Pil.  de 
Succino  Cratonisy  the  Pil.  Catholicce  Poterii,  and  the  Pil. 
Becheriancey  which  are  now  l'o  much  efteemed  and  cor  reded 
in  various  manners,  would  never  have  gain’d  that  Reputation 
they  now  have,  unlefs  in  them  a  moderate  Dofe  of  the  purga¬ 
tive  Ingredients,  efpecially  of  the  Aloes,  was  incorporated  with 
balfamic  Gums,  and  Extrads  of  Vegetables. 

The  balfamic  Species  are  alfo  excellent  Corredors  to  Me¬ 
dicines  of  a  ftupifying  and  narcotic  Quality.  For  this  Reafon 
we  find,  that  the  Antients  always  mixed  them  with  Opiates ; 
becaufe  they  imagined,  that  by  their  means  the  cold  Qualities 
of  Opium,  and  other  Narcotics,  were  deftroy’d  ;  and  the 
Spirits,  when  laid  afieep  by  them,  roufed  and  render’d  adive  ; 
and  undoubtedly  the  Pic.  de  Cynoglojfo  could  not  be  fo  fafely 
ufed,  unlefs  the  Root  of  the  Hounds-tongue,  the  Seeds  of  the 
white  Henbane,  and  the  Extrad  of  Opium,  were  mixed  with 
Myrrh,  Olibanum,  and  Refin  of  Storax.  Nor  would  the 
Pil.  de  Styrace  be  fo  effedual  in  diflodging  acrid  Humours  in 
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Coughs  and  Catarrhs,  unlefs  they  had  at  the  fame  time  in 
their  Compofition  Olibanumy  Refin  of  Storaxy  Myrrh,  and 
Amber.  The  Pil.  Wildeganfii  are  by  having  in  their  Com¬ 
pofition  a  Mixture  of  the  Oil  of  Cloves,  Myrrh,  and  Aloes, 
efteemed  far  more  fafe  than  any  other  Preparations  of  Opi¬ 
um.  The  Ladanum  of  Sydenhamy  which  is  much  ufed, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  Countries  of  Europe ,  is 
not  a  little  corrected  by  the  Addition  of  thefe  aromatic  Sub¬ 
ftances,  Cinnamon,  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  and  Spanifh  Wine. 
The  Elixir  Proprietatis ,  invented  by  Paraceljus ,  and  the 
Pil.  Ritffi,  and  Pil.  Avicenna ,  prepared  of  the  fame  Species , 
have  retained  their  Reputation  for  a  great  while  ;  becaufe  by 
the  Addition  of  Myrrh,  which  is  of  a  balfamic  Nature,  and 
Saffron,  the  cathartic  Violence  of  the  Aloes  is  much  correded 
and  fubdued.  In  the  mean  time  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
all  thefe  Preparations  of  the  Antients,  in  which  Aloes  is  ah 
Ingredient,  contained  a  fmaller  Quantity  of  it  ;  fince  by  their 
fulphureous  and  volatile  Acrimony,  they  put  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
and  Humours  into  too  ftrong  Commotions  ;  and  in  hot  Con- 
ftitutions  often  do  more  Hurt  than  Good.  Befides,  the  Wo¬ 
mens  Waters ,  and  Elixirs  of  Life ,  as  they  are  called,  the  Bal- 
fama  Embryonum,  the  fpirituous  apopledic  Waters,  the  apo- 
plcdic  Spirits  and  BalfamSy  and  the  hot  cephalic  Waters, 
which  are  made  up  of  the  b Ad.  Balfamics y  Aromatics,  and  cepha¬ 
lic  Herbs,  which  abound  with  a  fubtile,  balfamic  Oil,  do  from 
thence  principally  derive  their  Virtue  in  reftoring  Strength, 
and  corroborating  the  Tone  of  the  Vifcera  and  Stomach.  But, 
fince  the  Antients  Compofitions  of  Medicines,  on  account  of 
their  Ignorance  of  a  juft  Phyfical  Theory,  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  improper  and  trifling,  becaufe  they  were  not  only  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  true  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  but  alfo  with  the 
Manners  in  which  Medicines  operate  ;  hence  it  is  undoubt- 
edly'certain,  that  Medicine  being  in  our  Days  placed  in  a 
fairer  and  more  rational  Light,  better  and  more  proper  Forms 
of  Medicines  may  be  compofed.  Since  then  balfamic  Medi¬ 
cines  are,  as  it  were,  univerfal  Strcngtheners  of  Nature,  and 
fince  in  every  Difeafe  there  is  a  Neceffity  for  comforting  Medi-5 
cines,  it  will  be  both  profitable  and  entertaining,  on  this  Occa- 
fion,  to  give  fome  Examples  of  the  U  fe  of  Balfamics. 

Firft,  then,  Balfamics  are  very  properly  mixed  with  evacu¬ 
ating  Medicines,  not  only  in  order  to  correct  their  draftic 
Qualities,  but  that  the  Force  of  Nature  may  be  affifted  in  per¬ 
forming  the  feveral  Excretions,  and  that  Strength,  which  Eva- 
cuants  generally  impair,  may  be  preferved.  For  this  Reafon 
they  are  very  properly  mixed  with  Emetics.  Thus  I  ufe  a 
balfamic  Emetic  Aqua  Vitae,  which  Patients  not  only  take 
with  Pleafure,  but  which  produces  the  defired  Effe£t  ;  for  it 
operates  quickly  and  eafily,  without  doing  the  leaft  Injury  to 
the  Appetite  and  Stomach.  But  the  following  may  be  ufed  as 
a  Succedaneum  to  it,  which  conlifts  of  fpirituous  Mint-water, 
and  Cinnamon -water  diftill’d  with  Wine,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  ;  to  which  two  Grains  of  emetic  Tartar,  and  one 
Dram  of  the  balfasnic  Syrup,  are  to  be  added.  This  makes  a 
very  agreeable  Potion  to  be  taken  at  one  Dofe. 

If  any  one  intends  to  ufe  evacuating  Pills,  which  fhall  at  the 
fame  time  be  pofiefi'ed  of  a  corroborating  and  balfamic  Quality, 
he  may  ufe  the  following  Form. 

Take  of  the  Extracts  of  rofated  Aloes,  Carduus  Benedi£lus, 
and  Wormwood,  each  one  Dram  ;  of  the  Extradls  of 
Rhubarb,  Ladanum,  and  Aloes  Wood  ;  and  of  the  Pow¬ 
ders  of  Benzoin,  of  the  beft  Myrrh,  and  of  the  Bark 
of  Cafcarilla  ;  and  of  Peruvian  Balfam  and  Nitre,  each 
half  a  Dram.  Let  thefe  be  mixed  up  into  a  Mafs  for 
Pills,  of  which  one  Scruple  is  fufficient  for  a  Dofe* 

If  they  are  required  more  acrid,  let  an  Addition  be  made, 
either  of  the  Extra  Slum  P  anchymagogum  of  Crollius ,  or  of  the 
Refin  of  Jalup,  intimately  mix’d  with  Mercurius  Dulcis. 
When  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  calls  for  a  purgative  Infufion 
join’d  to  Balfamics ,  the  following  is  a  proper  Form. 

Take  of  the  fibrous  Roots  of  black  Hellebore,  of  the  beft 
Rhubarb,  and  of  Zedoary-root,  each  half  an  Ounce  j 
of  the  Troches  of  Agaric,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  of  the 
Barks  of  Saflafras  and  Cafcarilla,  of  Lemon  and  Orange- 
peel,  each  two  Drams.  To  thefe  add  two  Ounces  of 
Currants,  and  of  crude  Tartar,  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  each 
three  Drams.  When  all  thefe  are  fufficiently  mix’d,  and 
beat  fmall,  let  one  Dram  of  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac 
be  fprinkled  upon  them.  Then  let  three  Pounds  of 
Wine  be  poured  upon  the  Whole. 

If  the  Patient  labours  under  hypochondriacal  Diforders,  Fil¬ 
ings  of  Steel  may,  with  great  Advantage,  be  added  in  this 
Formula.  Balfamics  may  alfo  be  very  properly  mixed  with 
Sudorifics.  For  this  Reafon  the  depurated  volatile  Salt  of  Hartf- 
horn,  diftill’d  with  fuch  an  EfTence  of  Amber  as  I  have  above 
deferibed,  is  of  excellent  Service  in  promoting  Perfpiration,  and 
provoking  Sweat  ;  for  hence  a  moft  penetrating  Spirit  is 
produced,  which  is  ftill  meliorated  by  an  Addition  o  Peru¬ 
vian  Balfam.  This  is  fo  valuable  a  Medicine,  that  fcarce  any 
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Sudorific  is  equal  to  it.  Fifty  Drops  may  be  given  for  a  Dofe  ; 
but  we  may  venture  to  go  farther,  it  Circumftances  re¬ 
quire  it. 

If  any  one  intends  to  boil  the  balfamic  refinous  Woods,  and 
procure  their  Virtues  in  a  liquid  Porm,  let  him  ufe  the  follow¬ 
ing  Method. 

'  '  .  ‘  •  *  ;  I 

Take  of  the  Shavings  of  the  Woods  of  Sanders,  Rofe-wood, 
Juniper,  Saflafras,  and  Lignum  Vitae,  and  of  the  Root 
of  Sarfaparilla  each  one  Ounce  ;  of  the  Roots  of  Burnet 
and  Angelica,  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  Shavings  of  Aloes 
Wood, "each  two  Drams  ;  Mix  thefe  fufficiently  toge¬ 
ther,  and  boil  them  in  a  clofe  flopp’d  Vefiel. 

Many  chronical  Difeafes  require  a  plentiful  Difcharge  of 
Urine  ;  for  anfwering  which  Intention,  the  following  Medi¬ 
cine  is  of  all  others  moil  proper. 

Mix  equal  Quantities  of  the  Spirit  of  Maftich,  the  Spirit  of 
Peruvian  Baljam ,  acrid  Tindlure  of  Antimony,  and  Spi- 
ritus  Nitri  Dulcis.  Of  this  Mix  ture,  half  a  Dram  may 
be  exhibited  with  fingular  Advantage. 

In  Diforders  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  it  is  fometimes  proper 
to  irritate  the  Noftrils,  in  order  to  extradt  the  Mucus,  and  ex¬ 
cite  Sneezing.  This  Intention  is 
following  Form. 

Take  of  the  Powder  of  Marjoram,  and  Rafil,  each  one 
Dram  ;  of  true  Marum,  and  Shavings  of  Aloes  Wood, 
each  half  a  Dram  ;  Flowers  of  Benzoin,  twelve  Grains  ; 
Eflence  of  Amber,  ten  Drops  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  four 
Drops.  Mix  all  together. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes  we  are 
to  have  a  regard  to  the  Patient’s  Strength  ;  becaufe  nothing  is 
more  dangerous,  or  inconfiftent  with  Health,  than  that  the 
Strength  fhould  be  too  much  impair’d.  For  this  Purpofe 
Analeptics  are  to  be  ufed,  of  which  the  beJF  maybe  prepared 
in  the  following  manner. 

Mix  in  equal  Quantities  the  Spirit  of  Peruvian  Balfam ,  and 
the  Eflences  of  Amber  and  Mulk,  prepared  with  the 
ftrongeft  Spirit  of  Rofes,  adding  a  fmall  Quantity  of  the 
Oils  of  Cinnamon,  of  Cedar,  Bergamot,  Turkifh  Bawm, 
or  other  Oils  of  a  like  Nature. 

The  Reputation  of  the  volatile  oleous  Salts  is  very  great  ; 
and  their  Efficacy,  when  judicioufly  ufed,  very  fingular.  If 
you  defire  to  communicate  a  balfamic  Quality  to  them,  it  may 
be  done  in  the  following  manner. 

Mix  of  the  Tin&ure  of  Tartar,  and  of  the  vinous  Spirit  of 
Sal  Ammoniac,  each  an  Ounce  ;  add  of  the  Oils  of  Ce¬ 
dar,  Mint,  Mace,  and  Cloves,  each  ten  Drops. 

This  Medicine  is  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  {Lengthening  the 
Stomach,  and  reftoring  the  Tone  of  the  Inteftines.  The  fto- 
machic  Elixir,  which  that  fkilful  Pra&itioner  Michaelis  at  Leip- 
Jic  fo  frequently  ufed,  was  entirely  compofed  of  balfamic  In¬ 
gredients.  For  the  fame  Reafon  Balfamics  enter  the  Compo- 
fition  of  my  balfamic  Elixir ,  a  Defcription  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  p.  186.  and  882.  of  my  Annotations  on  Poterius  ; 
fince  the  Publication  of  which  Book  it  has  been  received  into 
feveral  of  the  Shops  of  Germany.  See  Elixir,  and  Vit.® 
Balsamum. 

It  is  fufficiently  known  how  effectual  balfamic  Medicines  are 
in  curing;  the  Diforders  of  the  Glands,  and  removing  thofe  Dif¬ 
orders  which  arife  from  their  too  great  Laxity,  a  Defluxion 
of  Humours  upon  them,  or  too  copious  a  Difcharge  of  their 
Contents  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  following  Medicines  are  of 
fino-ular  Service  in  a  Gonorrhea  and  Fluor  albus. 

Take  of  the  acrid  Tin&ure  of  Antimony,  of  the  Eflences 
of  the  Balfams  of  Mcccba,  Capiyi ,  Peru ,  and  of  the 
Woods,  each  half  an  Ounce.  Mix  all  together,  and  add 
one  Grain  of  Camphire, 

But  I  mufl  here  give  a  Caution,  that  neither  this  Elixir,  nor 
any  other  Medicines  of  a  like  Nature,  are  to  be  ufed  till  the 
Body  has  been  fufficiently  prepared  by  neceflary  Evacuations. 
If  a  Medicine  is  defired  in  a  more  folid  Form,  let  Pills  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  Manner. 

Take  of  the  Balfams  of  Capivi  and  Tolu ,  of  Amber,  Ma¬ 
ftich,  Olibanum,  Japan  Earth,  Terra  Sigillata,  Dia¬ 
phoretic  Antimony,  and  prepared  Coral,  each  one  Dram  j 
Oil  of  Saflafras,  ten  Drops. 

When  thefe  are  duly  mixed,  let  them  be  made  into  Pills 
with  the  balfamic  Syrup.  Thefe  Pills  are  fiirprifingly  effica¬ 
cious  in  Gonorrheas. 


excellently  anfwe^  by  the 


Balfamics  are  alfo  excellent  Pectorals,  becaufe  they  remove 
Obftru&ions  of  the  Lungs,  promote  Expe&oration,  and  won¬ 
derfully  {Lengthen  the  pulmonary  Veficles.  For  anfwering  this 
Intention,  the  following  Formula  may  be  preferibed. 

Take  of  Benzoin,  Myrrh,  Peruvian  Balfam,  Saffron,  Nut¬ 
megs,  Tincture  of  Tartar,  Gum  Ammoniac,  each  two 
Drams  j  Oils  of  Anife,  Mace,  and  Fennel,  each  ten 
Drops ;  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  may  alfo  be  added  at 
pleafure. 

Nor  is  it  improper  to  make  up  Balfamics  in  the  Form  of 
Pills,  with  other  Ingredients,  againft  an  Afthma.  For  the  Ufe 
of  fuch  as  labour  under  that  Difeafe.  Let  the  following  For¬ 
mula  be  an  Example  of  this  Kind. 

Take  of  Gum  Ammoniac,  the  beft  Myrrh,  Benzoin,  Saf¬ 
fron,  Peruvian  Balfam ,  and  Extract  of  Elecampane,  each 
half  a  Dram  :  Add  of  Powder  of  Millepedes,  and  depu¬ 
rated  Nitre,  each  one  Scruple. 

If  any  one  intends  to  relieve  the  Pains  arifing  from  the  Stone 
in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  he  may  expedl  confiderable  Suc- 
cefs  from  Balfamics  ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  may  exhibit  one 
Dram  of  the  following  Powder  either  in  Almond-milk,  or  in 
Broth. 

T ake  of  the  Flower  of  Club-mofs,  and  Seeds  of  Gromwell, 
of  Peach-kernels,  of  Liquorice-powder,  Crabs-eyes,  Am¬ 
ber,  and  Maftich,  each  one  Dram.  Let  them  be  fprinkled 
with  a  few  Drops  of  the  Oils  of  Saflafras,  Mace,  and  Ju¬ 
niper. 

When  the  Menfes  are  diforderly,  either  in  point  of  Defedt 
or  Excefs  ;  or  when  frequent  Abortions,  or  Sterility  cut  off 
the  Profpedf  of  a  hopeful  Progeny,  the  relaxed  Tone  of  the 
Uterus  muft  in  thefe  Cafes  be  corroborated,  that  Nature  may 
be  render’d  fufficient  for  overcoming  and  eliminating  what¬ 
ever  is  noxious,  and  providing  a  proper  Receptacle  for  cherifti- 
ing  and  bringing  to  Perfe&ion  the  Foetus.  This  Intention 
will,  in  my  Opinion,  be  excellently  anfwer’d  by  the  following 
Formula. 

Take  of  the  Herbs  Bawm,  Coftmary,  Paul’s  Betony, 
Peny-royal,  Yarrow,  Rofemary-flowers,  Lavender,  and 
Sage,  each  an  Handful  ;  add  of  Lemon  and  Orange- 
peel,  of  the  beft  Myrrh  and  Juniper-berries,  each  two 
Drams.  Let  all  thefe  be  macerated  in  a  proper  Quantity 
of  Water,  or  rather  Wine,  which  feems  to  anfwer  the 
Intention  better.  • 

The  Phyfician  is  to  judge  whether  the  Patient’s  Cafe  calls 
for  the  Addition  of  a  Laxative,  of  which  Clafs  Rhubarb,  and 
the  Leaves  of  Sena,  are  the  moft  proper. 

It  now  remains,  that  I  fay  fomething  concerning  the  vulne¬ 
rary  Balfams ,  fince  thefe  are  of  incomparable  and  extenfive 
Ufe  in  Wounds  of  the  Inteftines,  and  when  any  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Parts  are  corrupted  or  deftroy’d.  But  I  {hall  communi¬ 
cate  to  my  Reader  one,  which  is  of  all  others  the  moft  effica¬ 
cious  both  for  internal  and  external  Purpofes,  and  which  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  the  celebrated  Englifh  Balfam ,  which  takes  its  Name 
from  Locatellus.  It  is  prepared  thus  : 

Take  of  the  Eflences  of  Myrrh,  Amber,  Gum  Elemi,  red 
Sanders,  Balfam  of  Peru  and  Tolu ,  each  one  Ounce  ;  of 
the  Oils  of  St.  John’s-wort,  Yarrow-  tops,  and  Balfa- 
mina  Mas.  From  thefe  intimately  mix’d,  we  draw  off 
the  Spirit  with  a  gentle  Fire,  and  what  remains  we  ufe 
for  the  Purpofes,  and  in  the  Manner,  above  fpecified. 

We  alfo  prepare  a  vulnerary  Eflence  to  be  ufed  externally  in 
cleanfing  and  incarning  Wounds.  It  is  made 

Of  equal  Quantities  of  the  Eflences  of  Yarrow,  St.  John’s- 
wort,  Myrrh,  Amber,  Maftich,  Gum  Elemi,  Peruvian 
Balfam ,  and  Flowers  of  Rofes,  mix’d  together  we  fome¬ 
times  alfo  add  Honey,  which  proves  an  Ingredient  of  con¬ 
fiderable  Efficacy. 

In  how  great  Efteem  compound  Balfams  were  antiently  had, 
both  for  internal  and  external  Ufes,  appears  plainly  from  Con - 
radus  Gefner’s  Thefaurus  de  Remediis  Secret  is,  which  propofes 
many  excellent  balfamic  Compofitions,  prepar’d  of  Aromatics, 
Refins,  and  Gums,  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  which  were  highly 
efteem’d  by  the  Antients.  From  that  Book  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  Time  when  Chymiftry  began  to  flouriffi,  and  be  dili¬ 
gently  cultivated,  thofe  Balfams  were  principally  in  Ufe,  which 
were  procured  by  Diftillation  from  the  nobleft  Ingredients  with 
which  redLfy’d  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Turpentine  were  mixed.  I 
{hall  only  give  one  Example  of  this  Kind  from  Lully  and 
tho’  the  Compofition  wants  the  Turpentine,  yet  the  reft  o 
the  Ingrediedts  are  incomparably  excellent.  It  is  as  follows- 
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Take  of  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Ginger,  Zedoary,  Galangals, 
Pepner,  Juniper-berries,  Lemon-peel,  Sage,  Bal'd,  Role- 
mar  V,  Marjoram,  round-leaved  Mint,  Bay-berries,  Peny- 
royal^  Gentian,  Calamint,  Elder  and  Rofe-flowers, 
Bilhops-weed,  Spikenard,  Aloes-wood,  Cubcbs,  Carda¬ 
moms,  Cinnamon,  Sweet-flag,  Stoechas,  Germander, 
Bawm,  Maftich,  Hepatic  Aloes,  Seeds  and  blowers  oi 
Dill,  and  Seeds  of  Mugwort,  each  an  Ounce  ;  all  thefe 
are  to  be  put  into  three  times  their  Weight  ol  five  or  fix 
times  diftill’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  to  be  diddl'd  by  a  flow 
Heat,  upon  which  they  yield  a  pure  and  precious  Water, 
fome  of  the  furpniing  Effects  ol  which  are  faid  to  be  thefe 
following. 


If  it  is  pour’d  into  a  recent  Wound,  there  is  no  Occafion 
for  any  other  Medicine,  lince  it  will  heal  it  in  the  Space  of  a 
natural  Day  and  an  half,  at  fartheft,  provided  it  is  not^mortal. 
Malignant,  old,  putrid,  and  fungous  Ulcers,  if  walh’d  with 
this  Water,  are  heal’d  in  a  few  Days.  If  the  Eye  is  inflam’d, 
or  has  a  Speck  on  it,  thefe  Diforders  are  cured  in  a  tew  Days  by 
dropping  a  little  of  it  into  the  Eye  affedted.  In  Pains,  without 
an  Ulcer,  arifing  from  Blows  or  Falls,  let  the  Part  aftedted  be 
fomented  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it,  and  the  Pain  will  be 
removed  in  the  SpaCe  of  three  Hours.  Its  internal  Ufe  was  fo 
higblv  efteem’d,  that  the  following  furprifing  Accounts  are 
criven  of  it :  It  reftores  Youth  to  old  Men  ;  it  recovers  Patients 
when  at  the  Point  of  Death,  and  given  over  by  the  Phyficians  : 

If  a  few  Drops  of  it  are  drank  every  Day  for  a  Year,  with  Bo¬ 
rage  Flower-water,  the  Patient  (hall  at  the  Year’s-end  feem  to 
have  his  Flefh,  Blood,  and,  in  a  Word,  his  whole  Body,  re¬ 
new’d.  In  the  above-mentioned  Book  there  are  many  Balfams^ 
excellently  compofed,  but  we  are  to  obferve,  that  almoft  all  of 
them  have  Turpentine  for  an  Ingredient,  which  affords  an  Oil 
fomewhat  ungrateful  to  Nature,  becaufe  by  its  too  great  Heat 
it  agitates  the  Blood,  and  puts  it  into  preternatural  Commo¬ 
tions  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  Turpen¬ 
tine  is  to  be  left  out  of  all  the  Balfams  and  fpirituous  Waters  of 

the  Antients.  >  .  . 

I  {hall  here  briefly  make  mention  of  my  own  liquid  fpirituous 
Balfam  of  Life,  which,  on  account  of  its  furprifing  and  effica¬ 
cious  Qualities,  has  in  many  Places  acquired  an  uncommon  Re¬ 
putation.  The  Efficacy  of  this  Compofition  confifts  in  a  Solu¬ 
tion  of  the  pureft  Oils,  and  unadulterated  Balfams ,  mixed  in  a 
due  Proportion  ;  and  this  Purity  of  the  Ingredients  is  the  Reafon 
why  this  Balfam  is  poffefs’d  of  fuch  uncommon  Efficacy,  as  is 
fcarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  Medicine  whatever.  See 
Vitje  Balsamum. 

I  now  come,  in  the  laft  Place,  to  deliver  my  Sentiments 
concerning  the  Virtues  and  Efficacy  of  what  we  call  balfamic 
Medicines!  I  affirm,  then,  that  thefe  are  truly  univerfal,  and 
of  extenfive  Ufe  in  Phyfic  ;  and  that  their  Virtues  are  as  great 
as  thofe  of  any  other  Clafs  of  Medicines  whatever,  iince  they 
are  fuited  to  all  Conftitutions,  eafily  incorporated  with  all  other 
Remedies,  and  exquifitely  calculated  for  fubduing  and  removing 
almoft  all  Difeafes.  Balfamics  have  this  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
beyond  other  Medicines,  that  they  are  friendly  to  the  human 
Conftitution,  and  confpire,  as  it  were,  and  contra#  an  Affinity, 
with  it.  Of  this  we  may  eafily  be  convinced,  by  obferving, 
how  fpeedily  Strength,  impair’d  by  chronical  Diforders,  old 
Age  or  any  other  Accident,  is  reftor’d  by  the  timely  and  fea- 
fonable  Ufe  of  Balfamics.  For  this  Reafon  no  Medicines  are  fo 
effectual  in  Faintings,  from  whatever  Caufe,  as  Balfamics ;  and, 
in  a  Word,  they  wonderfully  recruit,  reftore,  and  preferve 
that  which  is  the  original  Source  of  Life,  and  imparts  Strength, 
Pulfation,  and  Tone,  to  the  Heart,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  whe¬ 
ther  we  call  it  Principle,  Spirit,  Soul,  or  Nature  ;  for  they 
feem  to  be  transform’d  into  the  Nature  and  Genius  of  that 
noble  and  wonderful  Subftance,  which  is  the  Director  and 
Source  of  Motion  to  all  our  Members  ;  for,  in  a  Syncope,  they 
fo  fuddenly  reftore  Motion  to  the  opprefs’d  Heart,  purely  by 
their  Smell,  that  we  cannot  enough  admire  their  Efficacy ;  for 
fuch  is  the  Nature  of  all  Subftances  which  abound  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  and  fragrant  Oil,  that,  when  ufed  either  internally  or 
externally,  they  fingularly  cherifh  and  preferve  the  Strength  of 
our  Conftitutions.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  that  is  putrid, 
fetid  and  the  Reverfe  of  fragrant,  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
Strength  and  the  vital  Motions,  which  it  foon  opprefles  and 
deftroys  •  for  every  Degree  of  Putrefadion  is  highly  prejudicial 
to  Life  and  when  it  either  begins,  or  is  increafed,  in  a  human 
Body  the  Strength  and  vital  Motions  forthwith  fail,  and  are 
deftroy’d,  as  we  evidently  fee  in  Plagues  malignant  Fevers,  and 
Mortifications  of  the  internal  Parts  For  this  Reafon,  Reme¬ 
dies  prepar’d  of  Balfamics  are  juftly  ftyled  the  Balfams  the 
Waters,  and  the  Spirits  of  Life,  fmee  they  have  fuch  a  dire# 

and  immediate  Influence  upon  it. 

Since  then  Balfamics  convey  Motion,  Strength,  and  Tone, 
to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  we  may  eafily  fee,  that  thefe  Me¬ 
dicines  muft  be  fingularly  efficacious  in  thole  Diforders  and 
Indifpofitions,  where  the  Strength  and  vital  Motions  are  im¬ 
pair’d,  or  where  the  Vifccra  and  other  Parts  aie  too  much 
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relax’d  and  deprived  of  their  due  and  proper  Tone.  For  this 
Reafon,  they  will  never  fVuftrate  the  Expectation  of  the  Phyfi*- 
cian,  who  prudently  exhibits  them  in  Weakneffes  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves,  Imbeeillity  of  the  Memory  and  Senfes,  a  Palfy  of 
the  Members,  a  Privation  of  Voice,  a  Hemiplexy,  Inappeten¬ 
cies,  Loathings  of  the  Food,  Vomitings,  Diarrhoeas,  and 
Gripings  of  the  Belly  ;  in  Cafes  where  Flatulencies  prove  un- 
eafy,  in  Languors  of  the  whole  Body,  in  Faintings,  and  in  all 
cold  catarrhous  Defluxions  ;  in  Coughs  that  are  too  moifi,  a 
Coryza,  a  Fluor  Albus,  a  Gonorrhoea,  a  moift  Afthma  ;  and, 
in  a  Word,  in  all  Cafes  where  the  Parts  are  to  be  ftrengthen’d. 
Then  again,  as  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  Balfamics  convey 
Strength  and  Energy  to  the  folid  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  efpecially 
to  the  Heart  and  mufcular  Fibres,  which  move  and  impel  our 
Fluids  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  they  ard  the  fureft  and  moft 
efficacious  Prefervatives  againft  all  Kinds  of  Difeafes,  as  will 
Efficiently  appear  from  the  following  Confiderations.  As  long 
as  the  Blood  and  Humours  are  quickly  and  uninterruptedly 
carried  thro’  the  Duds  and  Veffels  of  the  whole  Body,  and 
what  is  fuperfluous  and  recrementitious  carried  oft  thro’  proper 
Strainers  and  Emundtories,  fo  long  the  whole  Body,  and  each 
particular  Part  of  it,  are  in  a  State  of  Health,  and  duly  perform 
their  refpedtive  Functions  :  But  as  foon  as  this  Motion  is  either 
difturb’d  or  interrupted,  in  the  whole  Body,  or  any  of  its  Parts  *, 
or  when  the  neceffary  Secretions  are  not  duly  made,  a  fure 
Foundation  is,  by  thefe  very  Means,  laid  lor  Difeafes.  Now 
nothing  is  of  more  Efficacy  for  preferving  the  vital  Circulation 
of  the  Humours,  and  carrying  on  the  neceffary  Bufinefs  of 
Perfpiration,  than  thofe  Subftances  which  ftrengthen  and  corro¬ 
borate  the  Heart,  that  principal  Part  of  the  Body,  with  their 
balfamic  Qualities.  But  our  noble  Balfamics  are  particularly 
and  fingularly  ufeful,  as  Prefervatives  againft  putrid  Difeafes, 
and  fuch  as  are  juftly  formidable,  on  account  of  their  conta¬ 
gious  and  malignant  Natures.  For  this  Reafon  they  are  ufed, 
as  Prefervatives,  with  uncommon  Succefs,  when  epidemical 
Diforders  rage.  They  are  alfo  very  properly  join’d  with  Alexi- 
pharmics  in  the  above-mention’d  Diforders,  becaufe  they  refift 
Putrefadfion,  recruit  the  Strength,  and  promote  a  due  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Humours :  And  lince  they  fo  powerfully  guard 
againft  Putrefadfion,  which  is  fo  prejudicial  to  Life,  they  are, 
for  this  Reafon,  very  properly  and  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  Vene¬ 
real  Difeafe,  which  is  truly  of  a  putrid  Kind  ;  and  in  thofe 
Scurvies  which  are  the  Refult  of  an  impure  Air,  and  unwhol- 
fome  Aliments  ;  for  the  Decodtions,  Elixirs,  and  Effences  of 
the  Woods,  derive  their  Virtues  and  Efficacy  from  the  balfamic 
Qualities  of  the  Ingredients  :  Befides,  Balfamics ,  efpecially  of 
the  fragrant  Kind,  have  this  fingular  Advantage  attending  them, 
that  they  becalm  the  exorbitant  Motions  of  our  Fluids,  and 
allay  Pain.  For  this  Reafon,  in  violent  Head-achs,  Tooth- 
achs,  and  Pains  of  the  Ears,  they  often  afford  great  Relief, 
even  when  only  externally  apply’d.  Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  Balfa?nics  prove  excellent  Corredtors  to  all  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  and  draftic  Medicines,  efpecially  Evacuants  and  Anodynes  ; 
for  they  remarkably  qualify  their  Virtues  by  their  corroborating 
Qualities.  For  this  Reafon,  Balfamics  are  very  happily  join’d 
with  almoft  all  evacuant  and  anodyne  Medicines.  From  all 
thefe  Confiderations  it  appears,  how  proper  and  efficacious  Bal¬ 
famics  are,  for  the  Cure  of  a  large  Number  of  Difeafes. 

But  as  nothing  is,  in  every  refpedf ,  perfedt  and  complete,  as 
there  is  no  Medicine,  however  valuable  in  itfelf,  but  what  pro¬ 
duces  bad  Confequences,  when  imprudently  exhibited,  there 
is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  this  is  alfo  the  Cafe  with  Balfa¬ 
mics  ;  for  when  there  is  in  the  Body  too  large  a  Quantity  of  hot 
and  fervid  Blood,  when  its  Motion  is  too  much  accelerated,  and 
the  Pulfe  quick  and  vehement,  Nature  has,  in  thefe  Cafes, 
more  need  of  a  Check  than  a  Stimulus  ;  for  which  Reafon  we 
muft  neither  attempt  to  excite  nor  augment  the  Motions  of 
the  Fluids.  Befides,  fragrant  Subftances  have  this  Difadvan- 
tage  attending  them,  that  when  the  Brain,  in  confequence  of 
fome  Weaknefs,  with  Difficulty  tranfmits  the  Blood,  and  the 
Veffels  of  the  Head  are  become  turgid  with  Humours,  they 
occafion  a  greater  Derivation  of  Humours  to  it  ;  and  fometimes 
increafe  the  Pains,  Torpors,  Vertigoes,  and  Oppreffions  of  the 
Senfes.  I  muft  here  add,  that  Phyficians  have  not  as  yet  Effi¬ 
ciently  difeover’d  the  Virtues  and  Efficacy  of  Balfamics  in  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  ;  lince  they  are  far  more  powerful  and 
efficacious  than  is  commonly  believed.  The  fpirituous  Balfams, 
which  are  commonly  fold,  and  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
pureft  ethereal  aromatic  and  cephalic  Oils,  are,  for  the  molt 
part,  fophifticated  and  adulterated  ;  fo  that  Phyficians  have  no 
Reafon  to  be  furprifed,  if  they  do  not  produce  the  Effedfs  they 
would  do,  if  they  were  pure  and  genuine.  I  muft,  in  the  laft 
place,  obferve,  that  Phyficians  are  very  faulty  in  drowning,  as 
it  were,  Balfamics  in  fpirituous  Liquors ;  fince  they  almoft 
alwavs  either  mix  them  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  join  them 

with  "it  by  Diftillation ;  by  which  means  the  Virtues  ot  the  Bal¬ 
famic  are  infringed,  and  it  aflumes  a  violently  hot  Nature.  e 
more,  then,  their  genuine  Natures  are  retain’d,  the  more  em- 
cacious  and  ufeful  they  are.  Hoffman.  . 
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Befides  the  Balfams  already  mention'd,  Tome  others,  which 
are  very  fcarce,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  are  mention’d  by 
Writers  on  the  Materia  Medica.  Amongft  thefe,  is  the 

Balsamum  Ipecueb2e,  which  is  drawn  from  the  Becuiba 
Nux  ;  and,  in  Brafil ,  is  much  efteem’d  in  rheumatic  and  para¬ 
lytic  Cafes.  Geoffroy. 

The  Index  M e  die ament  or  um  alfo  takes  Notice  of  a  Balfatn 
call’d  Balsamum  Thomjeum  ;  and  of  another  call’d  Bal¬ 
samum  Viride,  or  Oleum  Marias. 

There  has,  of  late,  been  imported  from  New  England  an  ex¬ 
cellent  liquid  Balfam,  which,  by  its  Fragrance,  and  whole  Ap¬ 
pearance,  fhould  not  be  inferior  to  many  of  thofe  above 
deferibed.  I  don’t  know,  that  it  has  yet  obtain’d  any  particular 
Name.  This  has  been  frequently  fold  to  the  Apothecaries  for 
the  true  Opobalfamum. 

A  Mineral  Balsam  in  Alsatia. 

In  the  Valley  call’d  Liberthal ,  near  Geejbach ,  (an  antient 
Mine-work  in  Alfatia )  there  runs  out  of  a  Cavern  a  foul,  pin- 
guous,  oily  Liquor,  which  affords  an  excellent  Balfatn,  by  taking 
a  Quantity  of  it,  and  putting  it  in  an  Earthen  Pot  well  luted, 
that  no  Steam  may  exhale  ;  and  then  with  a  gentle  Fire  at  firft, 
but  a  ftronger  afterwards,  boiling  it  for  three  Hours  together  ; 
in  which  Space  it  will  boil  in  a  fourth  Part,  and  an  Earthen 
Matter,  like  Pitch,  will  fettle  itfelf  at  the  Bottom  ;  but  on  the 
Top  thereof,  when  cold,  there  will  fwim  a  pinguous  Subftance, 
like  Linfeed-oil,  limpid  and  fomewhat  yellowifh,  which  is  to 
be  decanted  from  the  thick  Sediment,  and  then  gently  diftill’d 
in  an  Alembic  in  a  Sand-heat ;  by  which  means  there  will  come 
over  two  differing  Liquors,  one  phlegmatic,  the  other  oily, 
which  latter,  fwimming  on  the  Phlegm,  is  to  be  fever’d  from  it. 
The  Phlegm  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  Refifter  and  Curer  of  all 
the  Putrefactions  of  the  Lungs  and  Liver ;  and  it  heals  all  foul 
Wounds  and  Ulcers.  The  oily  Part,  being  diluted  with  double 
its  Quantity  of  diftill’d  Vinegar,  and  brought  three  times  over 
the  Helm,  yields  a  rare  Balfam  againft  all  inward  and  outward 
Corruptions,  ftinking  Ulcers,  hereditary  Scurfs  and  Scabs.  ’Tis 
alfo  much  ufed  againft  Apoplexies,  Pallies,  Confumptions,  Gid- 
dineffes,  and  Head-achs.  Inwardly  they  take  it,  with  Succory- 
water,  againft  all  Corruptions  of  the  Lungs.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Petr  oleum ,  and  contains  no  other  mineral  Juice  but  that  of  Sul¬ 
phur,  which  feems  to  be  thus  diftill’d  by  Nature  under  Ground  ; 
the  Diftillation  of  an  Oil  out  of  Sulphur,  by  Art,  not  being  fo 
eafy  to  perform.  Pbilofopbical  PranfaCtions. 

A  Mineral  Balsam  in  Italy. 

In  the  Territory  of  Per game ,  Sig.  M.  Ant.  Cajlagna ,  upon 
the  Confines  of  his  Jurifdidtion,  lighted  accidentally  upon  a  not 
ordinary  fweet  balfamic  Scent;  which  diredfed  him  to  a  rocky 
Hill,  where  he  found  the  Stones  harbour’d  that  Fragrancy, 
which  was  fo  ftrong,  and,  by  Trials,  found  fo  friendly  to  the 
Uterus,  that,  being  applied,  they  did,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
cure  it  of  any  Evil  ’tis  fubjedl  to.  Encouraged  hereby,  he 
made  his  Workmen  dig  into  the  very  Bowels  of  the  Hill,  where 
he  difeover’d  Holes  in  fome  Stones,  as  if  excavated  by  Art,  of 
a  greenifh  Colour,  in  which  he  found,  as  diftill’d  by  Nature, 
and  kept  in  V eflels,  that  Liquor  and  Balfam  which  proved  the 
Source  of  that  Scent,  which  was  limpid,  and  of  a  white  Colour, 
like  the  White  of  an  Egg,  but  fomewhat  oleaginous,  floating 
upon  all  forts  of  Liquors  like  Oil.  Befides,  he  met  in  the 
fame  Cavities  fome  fmall  Grains  concreted  of  the  fame  Liquor, 
refembling  that  which  they  call  white  Amber,  which,  being 
chymically  diftill’d,  had  the  fame  Odour  with  the  Balfam. 
Phil.  Pranf. 

Balsamum  de  Chili. 

I  have  more  than  once,  in  this  Work,  mention’d  the  Bal¬ 
fam  of  Chili,  particularly  in  Quotations  from  Mufgrave  and 
Hoffman.  The  Importance  of  thefe  Authors  renders  it  necef- 
fary  to  inquire  what  this  Balfam  is,  or  rather  whether  there  is 
any  fuch  thing.  Upon  the  beft  Information  I  can  get,  then,  it 
appears,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  known  either  in  England 
or  Spain  ;  from  whence  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  all 
the  other  Parts  of  Europe  are  Strangers  to  it.  The  only  Author 
I  have  met  with,  who  affirms  its  Exiftence,  is  Salmon ,  who,  in 
his  Polygraphice ,  recommends  it  as  a  fort  of  univerfal  Pana¬ 
cea. 

There  is,  fays  he,  lately  brought  from  Chili ,  a  Province  in 
America ,  a  moft  excellent  natural  Balfam ,  differing  (but  not 
much)  from  thofe  of  Peru  and  Polu ,  but  no  ways  inferior  in 
Virtues  and  Excellency,  as  the  feveral  Experiments  lately  made 
of  it,  by  feveral  learned  Phyficians,  in  the  curing  of  Difeafes, 
have  given  evident  Demonftration. 

•  It  is  a  Remedy  that  no  Man  under  the  Sun  can  compofe, 
being  a  natural  Balfam ,  diftilling  from  a  Tree  in  Chili ,  bearing 
a  Leaf  fomething  differing  from  an  Olive-leaf.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  moft  precious  of  all  natural  Balfams ,  by  reafon  of 
its  great  Virtues,  and  admirable  Odour,  excelling  all  others, 
even  the  moft  fragrant. 


The  Merchant  that  has  brought  it  over,  has  only  entrufted  i# 
to  be  fold  with  Mr.  Phomas  Paffenger ,  at  the  Three  BibleT on 
London-bndge ,  where  it  may  always  be  had  in  any  Quantity 
ready  put  up  in  Glaffes,  feal’d  with  the  Balfam-trfe,  Price 
twenty-four  Shillings  the  Pound,  or  eighteen  Pence  the 
O  unce.  Salmon. 

Upon  the  ftriaeft  Inquiry,  I  have  the  ftrongeft  Reafons  to 
believe  all  this  to  be  utterly  falfe  ;  for  I  am  well  inform’d,  that 
this  Balfam  is  factitious,  and  that  it  was  made  in  the  Perfon’s 
Houfe  who  fold  it,  by  his  Cook-maid.  Salmon  therefore  was 
deceived  ;  or  elfe,  for  particular  Reafons  relative  to  his  own 
Intereft,  impofed  this  Falfhood  on  the  World  ;  a  thing  not  un- 
ufual  in  thefe  Days,  wherein  the  noble  Art  of  Medicine  is  pro- 
ftituted  to  the  meaneft  Ends.  * 

When  we  defign  to  extra#  a  large  Quantity  of  Balfam  of 
any  Kind,  we,  for  that  Purpofe,  make  Choice  of  the  fmall 
Branches  of  fuch  Trees  as  yield  it,  when  they  are  moft  fill’d 
with  Sap ;  for  at  that  time  they  yield  more  than  at  others. 
Then  we  foak  and  boil  them  in  Water,  to  occafion  a  Separation 
of  the  moft  fluid  of  the  refinous  Parrs,  which  we  gather  off  the 
Surface  of  the  Water.  This  is  the  Method  of  preparing  fome 
liquid  Balfams :  And  this  fame  Courfe  might  alfo  be  taken  for 
extracting  the  Refill  from  our  Firs  and  Pines,  if  Incifion  was 
not  fufficient  for  that  Purpofe.  Geoffroy ,  Mem.  A.  1721.  ■ 

Balsamum  Album. 

What  the  Chymifts  call  by  this  Name  is  equal  Parts  of  Vine¬ 
gar  of  Lead,  evaporated  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey,  and  of 
Oil  of  Rofes.  This  is  in  fome  Reputation,  amongft  the  Sur¬ 
geons,  as  a  Drier. 

Balsamum  Anodynum  Bat  .si  :  Bates ’s  Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  Cajlile  Soap,  an  Ounce  ;  of  Opium,  half  an  Ounce; 
of  Camphire,  fix  Drams ;  of  Saffron,  a  Dram ;  and  of 
rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  eighteen  Ounces  :  Digeft  them 
together  for  ten  Days  ;  then  ftrain  off  the  Balfam. 

This  is  much  like  a  Prefcription  of  Horjlius ,  which  he  gives 
by  the  Name  of  Balfamum  Antipodagricum.  It  is  a  moft  excel¬ 
lent  Medicine,  not  only  for  procuring  Eafe  in  the  moft  racking 
Extremities  of  Pains,  but  for  aflifting  likewife  in  the  Difcharge 
of  fuch  Humours  as  occafion  thofe  Pains.  In  nervous  Colics  it 
is  of  great  Service  ;  and  it  cleanfes  all  the  Vifcera,  and  glandu¬ 
lar  Parts.  It  is  good  even  in  the  Jaundice,  and  fuch  Diftem- 
pers  of  the  Urinary  Paflages  as  proceed  from  ObftruCtion  of 
Gravel,  or  flimy  Humours.  But  its  greateft  Excellence  is  in 
allaying  the  Tortures  of  the  Gout,  promoting  the  Tranfpira- 
tion  of  the  peccant  irritating  Matter,  and  carrying  off  the  Fit, 
infomuch  that,  with  a  few  proper  Helps,  this  Diftemper  is 
hardly  fo  obftinate  in  any  Perfon  whatfoever,  but  he  may  meet 
with  great  Relief,  if  not  a  thorough  Riddance  from  it.  Inward¬ 
ly  it  may  be  given  from  twenty  Drops  to  fifty  at  a  Dofe  ;  and 
being  outwardly  applied  to-  the  pain’d  Part,  it  does  mighty  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  Rag  being  dipp’d  in  it,  and  laid  thereon.  Quincy’s, 
Difpenfatory. 

Bateman’s  Peftoral  Drops  are  imitated  from  this.  I  take 
the  only  Difference  to  be,  that  Bateman’s  Drops  have  a  lefs 
Proportion  of  the  Spirit,  and  confequently,  being  not  fo  ftrong, 
may  be  given  in  larger  Dofes  j  and  that  they  have  an  Addition 
made  to  them  of  Anifeeds. 

Balsamum  Anodynum,  vulgo  Guidonis  :  Anodyne 
Balfam ,  commonly  call’d  Guido’s  Balfam. 

Take  of  Hepatic  Aloes,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Bdellium,  Caran- 
na,  Caftor,  Galbanum,  Labdanum,  Myrrh,  Balfam  of 
Peru ,  Olibanum,  Amber,  Tacamahac,  and  folid  Storax, 
each  half  an  Ounce  :  Reduce  the  Ingredients,  capable  of 
it,  to  Powder;  then  add  the  full  Weight  of  them  all  of 
V mice  T utpentine :  Put  the  Whole  into  a  Retort,  whereof 
they  may  fill  but  two  Thirds,  and  diftil  it  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Art ;  obferving  dexteroufly  to  feparate  the  red 
Oil,  or  Balfam ,  from  the  Liquor  that  floats  above  it. 

If  the  Diftillation  be  perform’d  in  an  Alembic,  with  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  four  times  the  whole  Quantity  of  Spring-water,  the 
Balfam  will  be  obtain’d  free  from  any  empyreumatical  Imprei- 
fion.  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory. 

*  Balsamum  sive  Spiritus  Embryonvm. 

Take  three  Capons  without  the  Fat,  beat  and  cut  them 
lmall  ;  add  of  Dates,  one  Pound  ;  Raihns  of  the  Sun,  one 
Pound  and  an  half;  Baum,  four  Handfuls;  Angelica, 

.  Marjoram,  and  Chervil,  each  three  Handfuls ;  Bafil- 
feeds,  half  an  Ounce  ;  Fennel,  Angelica,  and  Lemon- 
peel,  each  three  Ounces ;  Citron-peel,  Piony-root,  and 
Borrage,  each  four  Ounces  ;  Angelica,  one  Ounce  and 
an  half ;  Saffron,  five  Drams ;  Conferve.  of  the  Flowers 
of  Borrage,  Clove-gilly- flowers,  and  Marjoram,  each  four 
Ounces ;  Spanijb  Wine,  thirty-two  Pounds :  Diftil  to 
Drynefs.  With  this  Water,  together  with  one  Pound  of 
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the  Spn.it  o\  Clary,  Black-clierry  and  Baum-water,  each 
three  Bounds  ;  Barrage- water,  four  Pounds  ;  blanch’d 
Almonds,  one  Pound  and  a  half ;  make  an  Emulfion  :  To 
which  add,  of  the  Conferee  of  Piony-flowers,  fix  Ounces  ; 
of  Barrage,  and  Clove-gilly- flowers,  each  four  Ounces ; 
plawers  of  Violets,  Cowflips,  Jingle  Clove-gilly- flowers  ; 
red  Rofe-flowers,  and  Mangold-flowers,  each  four  Hand¬ 
fuls  ;  Aloes- wood,  three  Drams  ;  yellow  Saunders,  two 
Drams  and  an  half ;  Cinnamon,  eight  Ounces  ;  Aromati- 
cum  Roiatum,  one  Ounce:  Diflil  according  to  Art. 

This  Medicine  is  given  with  great  Succefs  to  Women  who 
have  fufter’d  frequent  Abortions  ;  as  all'o  to  Women  big  with 
Child,  when  they  languifo  in  confequence  of  a  ludden  Fright, 
or  from  any  external  Caufe.  .  In  thefe  it  alfo  cures  Lipothymies, 
paintings,  and  Inflations  of  the  Belly  ;  (Lengthens  the  Foetus, 
when  weakly  ;  corroborates  the  Ligaments  of  the  Uterus  ;  pre¬ 
vents  the  Epilepfy  ;  and  affifts  Sanguification.  The  Dofe  two, 
three,  or  more  Spoonfuls,  as  the  Circumftances  ot  the  Cafe 
requires.  Pharma copcea  Bate  ana. 

Balsamum  Genevieve,  or  Genevieve’*  internal  and 

external  Balfam. 

Take  three  Pounds,  of  Oil  of  Olives;  of  Rofe-water,  one 
Gallon  ;  of  new  Wax,  half  a  Pound  ;  of  Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine,  one  Pound  ;  and  of  the  Powder  of  red  Saunders,  two 
O  unces.  Boil  the  Whole  in  anew  Earthen  Veil'd,  with 
three  Gallons  of  red  Wine.  After  it  has  boil’d  for  half  an 
Hour  take  the  Veifel  off  the  Fire,  and  allow  it  to  cool  ; 
then  feparate  the  Balfam  from  the  Wine,  and  the  Powders 
which  remain  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel. 

ThisEalfam  is  ufed  for  Wounds  of  all  Kinds,  whether  they 
penetrate  into  the  Cavities  of  the  Bcdy  or  not ;  for  gangrenous 
Ulcers,  Rheumatifms,  all  Pains,  even  thofe  which  are  inter¬ 
nal  ;  fuch  as  the  Pleurify,  the  Colic,  and  Head-ach.  The 
Patient  is  to  anoint  the  Part  afte&ed  with  fome  of  it  warmed, 
and  take  two  Drams  of  it  internally.  It  is  alfo  ufed  againft  all 
Kinds  of  malignant  Fevers,  and  the  Bites  of  poifonous  Ani¬ 
mals.  i ,  .  . 

When  Wounds  happen  to  penetrate  into  the  Cavities  of  the 
Body,  fome  of  this  Ointment  mull  be  fyringed  into  them  ;  and 
fome  of  it  mull  be  exhibited  internally  in  Veal,  Capon,  or  any 
other  Broth  ;  or  even  in  vulnerary  Waters  or  Ptifans. 

But  what  effectually  proves  the  Efficacy  of  this  Balfam,  and 
what,  probably,  firft  procured  it  that  uncommon  Efteem  in 
which  it  is  now  univerfally  held,  is  a  Cure  related  by  Mr. 
Duverney  the  younger,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  for  1702.-  which,  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
common  Circumftances  attending  it,  we  fhall  here  infert. 

On  St.  Thomas’s  Eve ,  in  the  Year  1701.  a  Man  of  forty 
or  forty-two  Years  of  Age,  and  of  a  good  Conftitution,  hap¬ 
pened  to  receive  a  Wound  with  a  Sword  in  the  inferior  and 
internal  Part  of  the  Middle  of  his  Right  Arm.  The  Wound 
ran  obliquely  upwards  into  the  Mufcles  for  about  four  or  five 
Fingers  Breadths  The  Blood  flowed  from  the  Orifice  with  un¬ 
common  Impetucfity,  which  foon  brought  the  Patient  to  a  very 
weak  and  feeble  State.  In  this  Condition  he  was  carried  to  the 
firft  Surgeon  that  could  poffibly  be  found ;  the  Artery,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  fecured  with  a  Comprefs,  and  pretty  tight  Li¬ 
gature,  apply’d  above  his  Elbow.  But  the  Patient,  recovering 
his  Strength  a  little,  was  conveyed  to  his  own  Houfe,  where  the 
Orifice  of  the  Wound  being  opened.  Lint  drenched  in  aftrin- 
gent  Liquors  was  conveyed  to  its  very  Bottom  ;  then  the  Ori¬ 
fice  was  carefully  covered  up,  and  the  Dreflings  fecured  by 
proper  Bandage.  The  Patient  had  fome  Blood  taken  from 
him,  and  was  reduced  to  weak  Broths  and  Ptifan.  The  Wound 
was  not  dreffed  till  forty-eight  Hours  after,  when  all  the  Dref¬ 
fings  were  removed  to  the  very  Pledget,  with  a  View  to  moiften 
them,  and  the  Bandages,  which  were  again  applied  with  the 
fame  Care  they  had  been  in  the  firft  Dreffing.  This  Method 
was,  aim  oft  without  any  Variation,  perfifted  in  till  the  Eve  of 
Saint  Genevieve  ;  at  which  time  the  Blood  flowed  in  great 
Plenty  from  the  Wound.  For  this  Reafon,  a  fmall  Incifion 
was  made  afrefo,  and  the  Wound  dreffed  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  firft  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  the  Patient  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  fore  Part  of  his  Arm  had  changed  its  Colour, 
but  yet  without  any  concomitant  Pain  ;  his  Fever  was  of  the 
continued  and  burning  Kind  ;  and  his  Inquietude  and  Want 
of  Reft,  very  great.  At  laft,  on  Saint  Genevieve’s  Day,  we 
found  that  not  only  the  fore  Part  of  the  Arm  was  gangrened, 
but  that  the  Putrefaction  had  fpread  itfelf  to  the  internal  Part 
of  his  Arm.  The  Patient,  and  thofe  who  were  prefent,  being 
ftruck  with  Terror  at  this  Difcovery,  demanded  a  Confulta- 
tion ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  made  Choice  of  three  Surgeons, 
much  accuftomed  to  infpeCt  Cafes  of  a  dangerous  Nature. 
Upon  examining  the  Patient,  and  taking  a  careful  View  of  his 
Diforder,  they  found  not  only  the  fore  Part  of  the  Arm  entire¬ 
ly  cadaverous,  but  alfo  its  internal  Part  in  the  fame  Condition 
as  far  as  the  Arm- pit.  The  Bone,  in  the  mean  time,  was  laid 
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bare  by  the  PutrefaClion  for  about  three  or  four  Fingers  Breadth 
from  the  Arm-pit.  The  Progrefs  of  the  Mortification,  the 
lever  accompanied  with  Oppreflion,  the  livid  Colour  of  the 
Patient’s  Complexion,  his  fmall  and  tremulous  Pulfe,  were  Cir¬ 
cumftances,  which  determined  us  to  wait  till  we  fhould  fee  in 
which  manner  Nature  herfelf  would  operate  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  ufe  both  internally  and  externally  fuch  Medicines  as 
could  either  (upport  his  Strength,  or  procure  his  Eafe. 

The  fame  Day,  however,  a  Woman  of  the  Name  of  Gene¬ 
vieve  presented  herfelf,  and  offered  to  cure  the  Patient  ;  upon 
which,  the  two  Surgeons,  who  were  treating  him,  committed 
him  to  her  Care.  Accordingly,  Genevieve  began  her  Cure  by 
rubbing  the  whole  Arm,  and  particularly  the  fore  Arm,  whether 
cadaverous  or  not,  with  the  above-mentioned  Baljam.  Then 
foe  wrapt  the  Whole  up  in  Cloths,  which  foe  fecured  with  Pins 
till  Night,  when  foe  dreffed  the  Patient  again  in  the  fame 
manner. .  In  the  mean  time  (he  ordered  him  nourifhing  Food, 
and  rich  Wdne.  Twenty-four  Hours  after  thefe  Meal'ures  were 
taken,  a  Suppuration  began  to  appear.  Genevieve ,  in  the  mean 
time,,  continued  to  drefs  the  Patient  in  the  fame  manner ;  the 
Wound  affumed  a  more  and  more  beautiful  Appearance  after 
each  Dreffing,  and  the  mortified  Flefo  feparated  eafily,  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Cloths,  or  foft  coarle  Paper,  which  foe  often  ufed 
for  Dreffings.  It  was  propofed  to  Genevieve  to  have  the  mor¬ 
tified  Part  of  the  fore  Arm  feparated  at  the  Joint,  not  only  be- 
caufe  of  its  ftrong  and  difagreeable  Smell,  but  becaufe  it  was 
already  almoft  feparated  by  the  Mortification  ;  but  foe  refufed 
to  comply  with  the  Propofal,  and  faid,  It  was  not  neceffary  to 
take  any  Meafures  at  all  with  regard  to  it,  flnee  her  Remedy 
would  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  Intentions  they  could  poflibly 
propofe  by  fuch  a  Step. 

At  laft  all  the  fore  Part  of  the  Arm  was  entirely  feparated  at 
the  Joint  from  the  Arm  itfelf,  fix  Weeks  after  Genevieve  under¬ 
took  the  Cure ;  after  which,  flic  continued  to  apply  her  Oint¬ 
ment  to  the  uncovered  Bone,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Arm, 
without  having  any  manner  of  regard  to  the  Filth  which  came 
from  between  the  Bone  and  the  Flefo,  or  to  any  other  Cir- 
cumftance  whatever.  The  Confequences  however  of  her  Con¬ 
duct  were  fufficiently  happy  ;  for  about  a  Month  after  the  Se¬ 
paration  of  the  fore  Part  of  the  Arm,  the  Part  of  the  Bone 
which  had  by  that  means  been  laid  bare,  exfoliated,  and  was 
entirely  feparated  from  the  Remainder  of  the  found  Bone.  Before 
this  Separation  happened,  we  were  at  a  Lofs  to  conje&ure  what 
would  be  the  Fate  of  this  large  Portion  of  Bone,  and  of  the 
Shreds  of  Flefo  and  Skin  remaining  on  the  back  Part  of  the 
Arm  ;  we  alfo  dreaded  an  Haemorrhage  :  However,  none  of 
thefe  Sufpicions  difconcerted  Genevieve  in  her  Meafures  ;  foe 
continued  her  ordinary  Dreffings,  the  Confequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  remaining  Fibres  poured  forth  a  nourifhing  Juice, 
and  lengthened  themfelves  fo  as  to  cover  the  Extremity  of  the 
Bone,  and  form  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  Stump. 

All  this  was  tranfa&ed,  and  the  Cure  completed,  in  theSpace 
of  four  Months,  without  the  Patient’s  being  fo  much  as  once 
attacked  with  a  Fever,  or  any  other  Diforder.  He  was  twice 
purged  during  the  Courfe  of  the  Cure,  and  at  prefent  enjoys  a 
perfect  State  of  Health. 

REFLECTIONS. 

We  have  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Mortification  was  occa- 
iioned  by  the  manner  of  Dreffing  the  Patient  at  firft ;  for, 
befides  the  too  tight  Ligature  on  the  Wound  itfelf,  there 
was  alfo  a  Comprefs  ftrongly  applied,  all  along  the  Artery  as 
far  as  the  Arm-pit ;  fo  that  the  nutritive  Juice  was  inter¬ 
cepted  from  the  fore  Arm,  and  the  Parts  were  compreffed 
by  the  Bandage.  This  Inconveniency  may  be  founned  by 
tying  the  wounded  Veffel,  when  ’tis  poffible,  by  ufing  the 
Bandage  for  the  Aneuryfm,'  which  is  a  fort  of  Trufs,  or  by 
applying  to  the  Orifice  of  the  Veffel  a  Piece  of  a  particular 
Species  of  Match  ufed  in  Germany ,  and  made  of  Hemp,  or 
that  Species  of  Muforoom  called  Lycoperdon ,  either  boiled 
or  not  boiled  ;  but  when  the  two  laft-mentioned  Remedies 
are  ufed,  we  muff  take  care  to  fecure  them  till  they  adhere 
to  the  wounded  Veffel,  and  then  drefs  with  unripp’d  Match, 
or  abforbent  and  balfamic  Powders,  remembering  in  both 
Cafes  to  preferve  foe  Circulation  in  the  Part  affedled. 

The  great  Haemorrhage,  four  liberal  Venefe&ions,  and  a  very 
ftridf  Regimen,  had  not  only  exhaufted,  but  impoverifoed 
the  Mafs  of  the  Patient’s  Blood  ;  fo  that  being  deftitute  of 
its  un&uous  and  chylous  Parts,  it  could  neither  recruit  itfelf, 
nor  fupply  a  proper  Matter  for  invigorating  the  wounded 
Part.  Thefe  Circumftances  contributed,  at  once,  to  bring 
on  foe  Fever,  and  augment  the  Mortification  ;  fince  the  In- 
difpofition  remain’d  unallay’d  and  uncorredled  by  proper 
Means.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  Patient  began  to  live 
upon  nourifoing  Aliments,  his  State  of  Health  became  better, 
the  Progrefs  of  the  Mortification  flopped,  and  the  unmorti¬ 
fied  State  of  the  Parts  began  to  difeover  itfelf  by  a  Dil- 
charge  of  Matter,  which  feparated  between  the  found  and 
mortified  Parts.  We  have  Reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Vef- 
fels  had  been  in  a  manner  cauterized,  and  blocked  up  by 
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corrofive  Juices,  juft  as  they  would  have  been  by  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  common  Cauftics,  or  Ligatures  ;  fince  the  Artery 
did  not  difcharge  its  Contents  in  the  time  of  the  Suppuration, 
though  no  Applications  were  ufed  to  prevent  it ;  though  it 
was  fo  near  its  Trunk,  and  though  the  Patient  lived  upon 
nourifhing  Aliments,  and  rich  Wine.  The  agreeable  and 
infenfible  Manner  in  which  the  Suppuration,  and  confequent 
Separation  of  the  mortified  from  the  found  Parts  was  carried 
on,  afforded  Time  for  the  Artery  to  repair  and  fortify  itfelf  ; 
from  which  we  may  learn,  that  ’tis  always  improper  to  haften 
the  Separation  of  an  Efchar,  or  too  foon  remove  Ligatures 
from  the  Veflels  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  On  the 
contrary,  we  ought  to  ufe  fuch  Medicines  as  are  capable  of 
abforbing  the  Humidity  of  the  Parts,  that  thus  the  Ligature 
of  Efchar  may  remain  the  longer,  and  by  that  means  afford 
an  Opportunity  to  the  Flefh  and  Veflels  to  fprout  out,  to 
unite  themfelves,  and  make  a  joint  Refiftance  to  the  Impulfe 
of  the  Blood. 

We  are  by  this  Cafe  alfo  taught,  that  moft  of  the  Meafures 
ordinarily  taken  to  bring  on  the  Exfoliation  of  Bones,  either 
in  Whole  or  in  Part,  are  often  ufelefs,  if  not  hurtful ;  fince 
that  is  properly  the  Work  of  Nature.  The  great  Secret  in 
this  Cafe  confifts  in  preferving  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Part, 
and  in  augmenting  it  when  it  is  too  faint  and  languid  ;  both 
of  which  are  often  done  with  little  Trouble,  and  in  a  fhort 
time,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  Cafe,  where  both  were 
eafily  effected  notwithftanding  the  bad  State  of  the  Arm,  and 
the  fmall  Quantity  of  Flefh,  that  remained  on  it.  On  this 
Occafion,  for  Inftance,  the  Rugine,  the  Trepan,  and  the 
Application  of  Cauftics,  had  been  entirely  ufelefs  ;  and  even 
though  the  Bone  had  been  fawed  off  upon  the  Separation 
of  the  mortified  Flefh,  the  Patient  would  not  have  been 
the  fooner  cured  by  that  Step  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Exfoli¬ 
ation  would  have  been  evidently  retarded,  and  the  Elonga¬ 
tion  and  Sprouting  out  of  the  Fibres  entirely  prevented. 

I  have  feen  fome  Surgeons  wait  in  vain  for  the  Exfoliation  of 
fome  Part  of  a  Bone,  for  feven  or  eight  Months,  and  even 
for  a  whole  Year,  notwithftanding  the  Ufe  of  dry  Lint, 
Spirits  of  Wine,  Cauftics,  and  the  Rugine ;  whilft  others, 
who  followed  a  different  Courfe,  happily  produced  the  de¬ 
fined  Effedf  in  a  much  fhorter  Time* 

Balsamum  Lugatelli;  Lucatellus's  Balfam. 

Take  of  the  beft  yellow  Wax,  one  Pound  ;  melt  it  over  a 
moderate  Heat,  in  a  like  Quantity  of  Canary :  Then  add 
of  the  beft  Oil  of  Olives,  and  Venice  Turpentine,  wafh’d 
to  a  Whitenefs  in  Rofe-water,  each  one  Pound  and  a  half. 
Boil  them  by  a  gentle  Fire,  till  the  Wine  is  evaporated; 
then  removing  it  off,  lift  in  of  red  Saunders  in  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  two  Ounces ;  ftirring  the  Whole  about  continually, 
till  it  is  quite  cold,  that  it  may  become  a  Balfam. 

This  is  but  a  modern  Prefcription,  fo  that  the  College  had  it 
not  at  firft.  It  is  ufed  however  very  much  in  the  prel’ent 
Pra£tice,  both  for  internal  and  external  Ufes.  Quincy's  Lon¬ 
don  Difpenfat. 

This  was  very  unfkilfully  directed  ;  for  the  melting  the  Wax 
in  Canary  can  anfwer  no  End,  unlefs  to  fuch  whofe  Opi¬ 
nions  of  a  Medicine  are  in  proportion  to  the  Trouble  of 
making  it;  nor  does  theWafhing  the  Turpentine  with  Rofe- 
water  avail  any  thing.  If  therefore  the  Materials  are  all  good 
in  their  Kind,  as  foon  as  the  Wax  and  Turpentine  are  melted, 
let  the  Saunders  be  ftirred  in  without  any  boiling  at  all.  But 
even  this  way,  which  the  Shops  are  obliged  to  comply  with, 
becaufe  the  Phyfician  would  not  elfe  know  what  he  prefcribes, 
the  Saunders  is  a  very  injudicious  Ingredient ;  for  it  cannot 
anfwer  any  End  as  a  Balfamic ,  neither  in  internal  nor  external 
Ufe  ;  and  if  it  be  put  in  for  the  Colour-fake  only,  this  might 
much  better  be  done  by  boiling  Dragon’s-blood  for  fome  time  in 
the  Oil,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  to  keep  it  from 
burning  ;  for  with  that  it  might  be  brought  up  to  any  Degree 
of  Colour,  and  to  a  much  more  elegant  Red  than  the  Saunders 
will  give.  And  when  the  Oil  is  tinged,  ftrain  it  off',  mix  the 
Wax  and  Turpentine  with  it,  and  all  is  finifhed  ;  and  this  way 
it  is  made  in  fome  of  our  Hofpitals.  By  this  means  the  Medi¬ 
cine  is  not  clogged  with  Duft  to  give  it  a  Colour,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  much  better  for  all  the  Purpofes  it  feems  originally  defign- 
ed  for.  This  Compofition  ftands  recommended  for  an  internal 
Vulnerary,  and  isprefcribed  in  fuch  Coughs  as  give  Sufpicion 
of  Tubercles  and  Ulcerations  in  the  Lungs  ;  and  alfo  in  all 
internal  Decays  from  the  like  Caufes,  whether  the  Seat  be  in 
the  Breaft,  or  any  other  Part.  It  is  given  likewife  upon  acci¬ 
dental  Bruifes,  and  inward  Bleeding.  Externally  it  is  ufed  to 
deterge  and  incarnate  green  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  that  are  not 
of  too  long  Standing  ;  but  in  the  latter  Intentions,  the  Saun¬ 
ders  is  a  vaft  Prejudice  to  it,  and  helps  to  foul  a  Wound  more 
than  to  cleanfe  and  heal  it.  Inwardly  it  is  given  from  one 
Dram  to  two  Drams  at  a  time,  either  mixed  with  a  little  Sugar, 
or  pleafant  Confrrve.  Qiiincy's  Difpenfat. 


Tloe  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  gives  this  Preparation  different  Prom 

that  of  the  College. 

Take  of  the  beft  Oil  of  Olives,  a  Pint  and  an  half;  of  Ca¬ 
nary  Wine,  a  Pint ;  of  Dragon’s-blood  reduced  to  Pow¬ 
der,  an  Ounce ;  boil  them  together  over  a  gentle  Fire  till 
the  Wine  is  confumed  ;  then  add  of  yellow  Wax 
Pound  ;  of  Venice  Turpentine,  a  Pound  and  an  half  -  InA 
of  Balfam  of  Peru,  two  Ounces :  Mix  them  toother 
by  boiling  them  a  little  ;  but  add  not  the  Balfam  of  Peru 
before  the  V  effel  is  removed  from  the  Fire. 

The  fubftituting  Dragon’s-blood  for  red  Saunders  alters  this 
Medicine  confiderably  for  the  better,  as  it  improves  its  Colour 
and  adds  to  its  balfamic  Virtues ;  both  which  Ends  are  very  in¬ 
differently  anfwered  by  the  Saunders.  But  if  the  Colour  were 
to  be  primarily  regarded,  nothing  gives  a  more  beautiful  Red 
to  Oil  that  Alkanet-roots,  infufed  warm  therein. 

Balsamum  Polychrestum  :  A  Balfam  of  many  Virtues . 

Take  two  Pints  and  an  half  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  infufein  it 
with  a  gentle  Heat,  and  after  ftirring  it,  twelve  Ounces 
of  Gum  Guaicum  ;  and  laftly,  add  one  Spoonful  of  Peru¬ 
vian  Balfam ;  fo  that  the  Whole  may  mix  together  into 
a  Balfam. 

This  is  but  a  very  modern  Prefcription,  and  lately  receiv’d  by 
the  College  ;  but  here  it  differs  from  their  former  Edition  in 
rejecting  the  Sarfaparilla,  and  increafing  the  Gum  Guaiacum  * 
which  is  certainly  much  to  the  Advantage  of  the  Medicine* 
i  tue  wholly  confifts  in  the  two  Ingredients  here 
retained,  the  Sarfaparilla  affording  nothing  to  the  main  Inten¬ 
tion,  which  is  greatly  to  warm  the  Nerves,  and  refrelh  the 
Spirits. 

This  is  an  efficacious  Remedy  for  many  good  Purpofes ;  but 
particularly  to  warm  and  defend  the  Nerves  from  thole  Defluxi¬ 
ons  which  prejudice  their  Motions  ;  and  when  they  prove  of  a 
faline  tartarous  kind,  make  the  Gout  in  the  Joints.  To  pre- 
ferve  againft  this  laft-named  Diftemper,  there  is  not  a  better 
Medicine,  confidering  the  Conveniencies  of  making  and  taking 
it.  It  will  likewife  anfwer  all  the  Ends  that  are  aimed  at  by 
the  Wood  Diet-drinks;  it  dries  up,  or  diffipates  by  infenfible 
Tranfpiration,  all  fuperfluous  Moiftures,  is  good  in  all  Vene¬ 
real  and  fcrophulous  Cafes,  and  very  certainly  wears  off  an  old 
Gleet,  where  the  Virulence  has  been  previoufly  removed.  It 
will  change  an  aqueous  Vehicle  milky,  but  may  conveniendy 
enough  be  given  in  any  Liquor;  and  it  is  ufually  taken  from 
ten  to  thirty  Drops,  two  or  three  times  a  Day.  It  is  fome- 
what  ftrange,  that  this  Medicine  is  almoft  neglected  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  Practice,  and  yet  made  a  great  deal  of,  both  as  to  Profit 
and  Reputation,  by  Empirics,  with  fome  of  whom  it  has  been 
pretended  a  Family  Secret,  as  the  Elixir  Salutis,  that  is.  Daffy's 
Elixir,  and  fome  others,  which  are  firft  ftolen  from  fomePhy- 
fical  Writers.  Quincy's  Difpenfat.  J 

Balsamum  contra  Rheumatismum  :  Or,  Balfam 
againjl  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  of  Rofin,  and  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  each  half  a  Pound  ; 
Shoe-makers  V'ax,  two  Ounces;  yellow  Wax,  four 
Ounces;  Venice  Turpentine,  two  Ounces;  new  Hogs 
Lard  without  Salt,  and  frefh  Butter,  each  a  Pound  ;  Ef- 
fence  of  Rofemary,  three  or  four  Spoonfuls:  Mix,  and 
make  a  Balfam  according  to  Art. 

-This  Balfam  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Duverney  the 
younger,  as  a  great  Secret,  under  the  Title  of  A  Balfam  for 
Rheumatijms,  Gun-Jhot  IVounds,  TJlcers  with  Caries ,  and  others. 

Before  ufing  it,  the  Wound,  or  Ulcer,  muft  be  waffied  with 
warm  Wine ;  then  the  Balfam  muft  be  warmed  in  a  Plate, 
and  fome  of  it  muft  be  poured  into  the  Wound  or  Ulcer  as  hot 
as  the  Patient  can  bear  it ;  then  put  coarfe  foft  Paper  over  it, 
and  wrap  it  up  with  a  linen  Cloth.  Memoire  de  l' Academic, 
1702. 

Balsamum  Samaritanum  :  Tl>e  Samaritan  Balfam. 

Take  equal  Parts  of  Wine  and  Oil,  and  boil  them  till  the 
Wine  is  confumed.  This  takes  its  Name  from  the  good 
Samaritan  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  efteemed  for  cleaning 
and  healing  Wounds. 

Balsamum  Sulphuris  Anisatum:  Balfam  of  Sulphur 

with  Oil  of  Anifeed. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  with  Oil  of  Anifeed,  as 
the  Balfamum  Sulphuris  Terebinthinatum  is  with  Oil  of 
Turpentine, 


Balsamum 
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Balsamum  Sulphuris  Crassum:  Thick  Balfam  of 

Sulphur. 

Take  of  Linfeed  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Olives,  a  Pound  ;  of 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  four  Ounces ;  and  boil  them  toge¬ 
ther  over  a  foft  Fire  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Balfam  ;  keep¬ 
ing  the  Matter  continually  ftirring.  Edinburgh  DiJ'pen- 
fatory. 

Balsamum  Terebinthinas  :  Balfatn  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of  the  bed  Refin,  and  Sand,  each  equal  Quantities  ; 
mix  them  together,  fo  that  they  may  be  diddled  in  a  flow 
Sand-heat  ;  nrft  the  Phlegm,  then  the  Oil,  and  ladly, 
upon  raifing  the  Fire,  and  changing  the  Receiver,  the  Bal¬ 
fam  will  come  over. 

The  Sand  is  of  no  other  Effedt  than  to  divide  the  Refin,  and 
facilitate  its  Rifing  in  the  Retort.  Quincy’s  London  Difpenfa- 
tory. 

Balsamum  Viride  :  The  Green  Balfam. 

Take  of  Linfeed  Oil,  half  a  Pint ;  of  Gum  Elemi,  two 
Ounces  ;  of  Verdegrife  in  Powder,  two  Drams  ;  mix  and 
boil  them  together  over  a  gentle  Heat,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  Ointment,  S.  A. 

This  is  a  very  modern  Contrivance,  and  is  much  ufed  by  our 
Surgeons  in  fome  particular  Dreflings.  Quincy's  London  Dif- 
penfatory. 

The  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  directs  this  fomewhat  different, 
as  follows: 

Take  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  each  a  Pound  ; 
Of  Verdegrife  reduced  to  Powder,  three  Drams  ;  and  boil 
them  together,  keeping  the  Mixture  dirring,  fo  as  to 
diflolve  the  Verdegrife. 

Balsamum  Viride  Detersivum  :  The  Green  deterfive 

Balfam. 

Take  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine;  each  one 
Pound  ;  of  Gum  Elemi,  Oil  of  Bays,  and  the  bed  Tur¬ 
pentine,  each  four  Ounces  ;  Powder  of  Verdegrife,  one 
Ounce  ;  mix  and  melt  all  together  over  a  gentle  Heat* 
continually  dirring  all  the  while*  fo  as  to  make  them  into 
a  Balfam,  Si  A. 

This  is  faid  to  be  greatly  valued  in  the  prefent  Practice 
amongd  our  Surgeons  as  a  Detergent.  Quincy's  London  Difpi 

Balsamum  Viride  Metensium:  Seu  Dominas 

Foeuillet. 

Take  of  the  exprefled  Oils  of  Linfeed,  and  Olives  of  each 
one  Pound  ;  Oil  of  Bays,  one  Ounce  ;  of  Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine,  two  Ounces  ;  melt  them  upon  a  very  gentle  Fire, 
and  when  they  are  cold,  mix  with  them  diftill’d  Oil 
of  Juniper-berries,  half  an  Ounce;  Verdegrife,  three 
Drams  ;  Succotrine  Aloes,  two  Drams ;  white  Vitriol,  a 
Dram  and  an  half  j  Oil  of  Cloves,  one  Dram  ;  make  a 
Balfam,  S.  Ai 

REMARKS. 

The  Vitriol,  the  Aloes,  and  Verdegrife,  mud  be  powder’d  fepa- 
rately  very  fine  ;  and  the  Turpentine,  Oil  of  Olives,  of  Lin¬ 
feed  ,  and  Bays,  mud  be  mix’d  together  over  a  gentle  Fire  ; 
when  the  Mixture  is  half  cold,  incorporate  exactly  the  Pow¬ 
ders,  dirring  the  Matter  fome  time  with  a  Spatula ;  after 
wards  add  the  didilled  Oils  of  Juniper-berries  and  Cloves, 
making  them  all  into  a  Balfam,  which  mud  be  kept  in  a 
Veflel  well  dopped. 

It  is  proper  to  cleanfe  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  to  incarn  and  cica¬ 
trize  them  ;  for  the  Bites  of  venomous  Animals,  they  heat 
it  and  put  it  into  Wounds  with  the  Feather  of  a  Quill,  or 
a  Pledget  of  Lint,  and  apply  upon  it  the  Styptic  Plaijler  of 

Crollius.  _  r 

This  Balfam  was  fird  invented  by  Monfieur  Duclos ,  a  Phyfi- 
cian  at  Metz:  Madame  Foeuillet  ufed  it  at  Paris ,  and  had 
it  called  by  her  Name.  Lemery's  Phar.  Univerf. 

Balsamum  Viride  Vulnerarium*  The  Green  Vulnerary 

Balfam. 

Take  of  Linfeed  Oil,  one  Pound  and  an  half ;  Turpentine, 
twelve  Ounces ;  of  the  Leaves  of  Adders-tongue,  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  Month  of  May ,  fix  Handfuls ;  mix,  and  infufe 
theie  warm  together ;  then  boil  them  till  the  Leaves  are 
crifp  Prefs  out  the  Oil,  and  add  to  it  of  Gum  Elemi, 
four  Ounces;  of  Oil  of  Bays  newly  extracted,  two 
Ounces ;  of  the  bed  Turpentine,  one  Ounce  ;  of  the 
Flowers  of  Verdegrife,  two  Drams,  Let  them  all  melt 
over  a  gentle  Fire,  continually  dirring  them  about  to  faci¬ 
litate  their  Mixture ;  then  drain  again,  and  let  the  Whole 
cool  into  a  Balfam.  Quincy's  London  Difpenfat. 
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There  are  many  Sorts  of  artificial  Balfams  of  Sulphur,  which 
have  acquired  great  Reputation  in  Medicine.  The  Methods  of 
preparing  them  are  as  follows : 

Balsam  of  Sulphur  with  expYeJfed  Oils: 

To  a  Quantity  of  any  exprefled  vegetable  Oil,  contained  in 
a  glazed  Veflel,  fetover  the  Fire,  add  a  fourth  Part  of  the 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  as  foon  as  the  Oil  is  diffidently  hot 
to  diflolve  the  Sulphur,  Which  will  now  fall  to  the  Bottom 
bf  the  Oil,  like  a  highly  red  fhihing  Litjuor,  and  they 
will  remain  with  this  Degree  of  Heat,  for  a  long  time, 
unmixed  ;  but  the  Fire  being  gradually  increafed,  though 
with  Care,  to  prevent  the  Matter  from  taking  Flame,  at 
length,  when  the  Oil  begins  to  fume,  it  will  intimately 
mix  with  the  Sulphur,  and  the  Whole  become  opake,  and 
form  a  new  and  entire  Body  of  the  two.  If  more  Sulphur 
be  added,  this  alfo  may  be  eafily  diflblved,  by  bringing  the 
Oil  to  fume,  and  almofl  to  boil ;  and  thus,  at  length,  a 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Sulphur  may  be  diflblved  in  a 
fmall  Proportion  of  Oil,  fo  as  perfectly  to  lofe  its  former 
Nature  of  Sulphur. 

REMARKS: 

This  is  the  famous  Balfam  of  Sulphur  of  Helmont ,  Pulandus, 
and  Boyle ,  who  very  highly  commend  it  for  heating,  molli- 
fying,  and  refolving;  when  ufed  externally  J  and  internally 
againft  Putrefadfions,  and  Suppurations  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Lungs  efpecially,  declaring  they  have  thus  found  a  fecret* 
but  effedtual  Remedy  for  Confumptions  of  the  Lungs  ;  but 
I  judge,  that  by  its  acrimonious,  indigeftible,  and  hot  unctu¬ 
ous  Part,  it  offends  the  weak  Lungs,  the  Stomach  and  Vifcera, 
of  languid  Perfons,  fpoils  the  Appetite,  increafes  Thirff,  and 
parches  the  Body,  already  too  much  dried  by  the  Diftemper. 
And  this  I  fpeak  not  rafhly,  but  upon  Experierice  and  Confi- 
deration  ;  and  therefore  advife  it  to  be  fparingly  and  cauti- 
oufly  ufed,  with  a  careful  Obfervance  of  the  EffeCt :  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  i3  not  without  a  burning  Rancidnefs,  as  being  found, 
when  externally  ufed,  fuccefsfully  to  cure  pale,  cold,  watery, 
mucous,  fanious,  running  Ulcers.  Perhaps  it  was  hence 
fomewhat  too  haftily  concluded  to  have  the  fame  Effebts 
when  ufed  internally  ;  for  thus  it  raifes  and  continues  a  Fe¬ 
ver.  The  Chymical  Ufe  of  the  Experiment  flhews,  that  Sul¬ 
phur,  which  remains  untouched  in  Alcohol ,  the  moft  fubtile 
of  Oils,  expeditioufly,  and  almofl:  totally,  diflolves  in  a  very 
thick  and  fluggifh  Oil,  ftrongly  heated  by  the  Fire  ;  which 
evidently  fhews,  with  regard  to  the  Hiftory  of  Menftruums, 
that  an  extreme  Degree  of  Subtilty  and  Penetrability  does  not 
here  perform  what  may  fpeedily  be  effected  by  a  fluggifh  and 
Vifcous  Matter.  But  this  is  not  all  :  Chymifts  often  wonder 
that  many  Foffils,  which  remain  untouched  by  the  fharpeft 
acid  Liquors,  fhould  yet  be  fuccefsfully  refolved  by  a  mild 
and  indolent  Oil.  Sulphur  does  not  yield  to  any  acid  Men- 
ftruum ;  for  there  is  no  known  Acid  ftronger  than  that 
already  contained  in  the  Sulphur,  whence  others  cannot  abt 
upon  it ;  but  Sulphur  is  diflblved  by  Oil :  As  often,  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  foflil  Glebe,  when  boiled  in  Oil,  affords  fuch  a 
fulphureous  Balfam,  the  Oil  muff  abt  upon  the  fulphureous 
Part  of  the  Matter,  unlefs  we  except  Lead,  whofe  metallic 
Part  diflolves  into  a  Balfam  with  Oil. 

Balsam  of  Sulphur  with  Turpentine. 

Put  an  Ounce  of  the  Flowers  of  Sulphur  into  a  tall  Bolt- 
head  ;  pour  thereon  fix  times  the  Weight  of  the  ethereal 
Oil  of  Turpentine  ;  let  them  boil  for  an  Hour  ;  the  Sul¬ 
phur  will  firft  melt  at  the  Bottom,  and  part  of  it  will  be 
diflblved  in  the  Oil  that  floats  above  it,  with  a  crackling 
Noife,  till  at  length  the  whole  Sulphur  will  appear  diflblved 
in  the  Oil.  Let  all  cool,  and  a  large  Proportion  of  the 
Sulphur  Will  appear  concreted  into  yellow  Spiculas  at  the 
Bottom,  the  Balfam  remaining  at  the  Top  ;  fo  that  the: 
Sulphur  feems  precipitated  by  a  true  Cryftalliziation  in  this 
Balfarn.  Pour  off  the  clear  Liquor  entirely,  from  the: 
golden  fulphureous  Cryftals,  into  a  clean  Veflel  apart ;  add 
frefti  Oil  of  Turpentine  to  the  Remainder;  boil  as  before, 
and  all  the  Sulphur  will  be  diflblved  into  a  Balfam  ;  but 
when  fuffered  to  cool,  it  again  fhoots  into  fulphureous 
Cryftals.  Again,'  pour  on  more  Oil,  and  continue  thus, 
till  all  the  Sulphur  is  perfe&ly  diflblved  ;  whereby  it  will 
appear,  that  one  Part  of  Sulphur  requires  about  fix  teen  of 
this  Oil  to  diflolve  it  entirely.  Keep  all  the  Balfams ,  thus 
prepared,  under  the  Title  of  Balfam  of  Sulphur  with  1  ur- 
pentine.  This  Operation  requires  the  utmoft  Care,  as  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  Danger  ;  for  if  the  Mouth  of  the  V effel 
was  flopped,  the  boiling  Matter  would  burft  the  Glafs  with 
greater  Violence  than  has  been  hitherto  obferved  in  any 
other  Experiment. 
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REMARKS. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  a  thin,  penetrating,  fharp,  diftil’J  Oil, 
cannot  eafily  diflolve  the  Sulphur,  though  a  mild,  grofs,  and 
indolent  Oil  lb  eafily  does  it,  as  we  faw  in  the  preceding  Pro- 
cel's  ;  whence  it  Ihould  feem,  that  the  more  fubtile  the  Oils 
arc,  the  more  unfit  to  diflolve  Sulphur,  as  appears  remarkably 
in  Alcohol.  It  appears  alfo,  that  Sulphur  diflolves  in  diftil’d 
Oils,  as  Salt  diflolves  in  Water,  till  the  Water  is  faturated  ; 
but  afterwards  is  thrown  off  into  Cryftals.  The  explofive 
Force  of  this  Balfam  of  Sulphur  is  the  moll  violent  of  any 
that  is  known.  This  Balfam  confifts  of  the  Oil  of  Sulphur,  the 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  the  perfect  Acid  of  Sulphur,  like  that  made 
by  the  Bell,  and  a  fixed  Earth.  This  Balfam  is  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  anodyne  Remedy  in  Pains  of  the  Nerves,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Medicine  in  famous,  finuous,  weeping,  watery,  and 
fiftulous  Ulcers.  Internally  taken,  it  is  heating,  diuretic, 
and  fudorific.  It  is  recommended  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
internal  Ulcers  ;  it  is  hence  too  highly  commended  for  a 
Confumption,  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys,  and  for  expelling  and 
diffolving  the  Stone  ;  but  the  cautious  Phyfician  will  recom¬ 
mend  only  the  gentle  Medicines,  and  be  afraid  of  thofe  that 
operate  violently.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Urine  is  foon  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  violet  Smell,  upon  taking  a  little  of  this 
Balfam  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  Tin&ures  of  Foffils,  extracted 
by  Art,  with  diftil’d  Oils,  are  fafely  received  for  the  Tin- 
.bfures  of  Metals.  This  is  call’d  the  terebinthinated  Balfam 
of  Sulphur ;  and  as  other  diftil’d  Oils  may  be  thus  mixed 
with  Sulphur,  the  Balfatns ,  fo  prepared,  receive  their  Names 
from  the  diftil’d  Oil  employed,  which  gives  them  their  pre¬ 
vailing  Odour.  Hence  the  Balfamum  Sulphuris  anifatum , 
fuccinatum ,  and  juniperinum. 

The  Balfam  of  Sulphur  with  Turpentine  is  generally  diredled 
to  be  made  with  common  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  not  with  the 
aethereal  Oil,  in  the  manner  following  : 

Take  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  four  Ounces  ;  and  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  one  Pound  :  Place  the  Mixture  in  a  Sand-furnace ; 
flop  the  Matrafs  loofely  with  another  Glafs  ;  apply  a  fmall 
Fire  for  one  Hour  ;  then  increafe  it  till  the  Oil  boils  gent¬ 
ly,  in  which  Degree  keep  it  three  or  four  Hours  ;  then  let 
it  cool,  and  pour  off  the  impregnated  Oil  from  that  which 
is  not  diflolved. 

This  is  an  excellent  Medicine  for  all  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft, 
and  like  wife  for  Ulcerations  and  Obftru&ions  of  the  Urinary 
Paflages  ;  but  ’tis  naufeous  to  take  at  firft,  becaufe  of  an  Em- 
pyreuma,  which  wears  off  with  long  keeping.  Its  Dofe  is 
from  fix  to  fifteen  or  twenty  Drops,  upon  fine  powder’d  Sugar, 
which  is  the  beft  way  to  take  it,  becaufe  it  will  not  well  mix 
with  any  Liquor.  After  the  fame  manner  is  a  Balfam  made 
with  any  other  Oils,  as  Anifeeds,  which  is  much  ufed  in  the 
fame  Dofe,  or  any  other  the  Phyfician  may  direct ;  but  Care 
muft  always  be  taken,  left  it  boil  over,  becaufe  it  immediately 
takes  and  burns  fo  fiercely,  as  to  endanger  a  Houfe.  The  Vef- 
fel  ought  therefore  to  be  large  enough  to  be  two  Thirds  at  leaft 
empty,  to  give  it  room  to  rife  without  running  over.  Quincy’s 
Difpenfatory. 

The  following  extraordinary  Cafe,  related  by  Hoffman ,  may 
ferve  as  a  Caution  to  thofe  who  make  Balfam  of  Sulphur  with 
Turpentine. 

Confidering  how  univerfally  Chymiftry  is  cultivated,  few  I 
believe  are  ignorant  of  the  furprifing  Effects  produced  by  Gun¬ 
powder,  and  the  Bulvls  fulmi?iansy  as  it  is  call’d,  which  is 
made  up  of  three  Parts  of  Nitre,  two  Parts  of  the  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  and  one  Part  of  common  Sulphur  ;  and  alfo  by  the  Aurum 
fulmlnans.  But  it  may  poflibly  appear  fomewhat  ftrange  and 
uncommon,  that  a  diftil’d  Oil,  especially  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
and  in  which  common  Sulphur  has  been  diffolv’d,  Ihould,  when 
fhut  up  in  a  Glafs,  and  expofed  to  a  ftrong  Fire,  exert  ltfelf 
with  a  Degree  of  Explofion,  at  leaft  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
that  of  Gunpowder.  However,  in  Confirmation  of  the  Truth 
of  this,  I  Ihall  here  give  an  Account  of  a  memorable  Accident 
which  happened  on  the  7th  of  November  1698.  at  Zeller feldt  in 
Germany ,  to  the  great  Surprize  and  Aftonimment  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants. 

A  certain  Apothecary  putting  fome  Balfam  of  Sulphur,  with 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  into  a  pretty  ftrong  Glafs  Retort,  commit¬ 
ted  it  to  a  Sand-heat ;  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Receiver  being 
ftrongly  fhut  up,  he  apply’d  a  very  brifk  and  intenfe  Fire.  Soon 
after  futh  a  violent  Noife  was  heard,  as  made  the  People  who 
were  in  the  Houfe  imagine,  that  a  Hurricane  had  arifen  of  fo 
boifterous  and  dangerous  a  Nature,  as  to  threaten  the  imme¬ 
diate  Ruin  and  Downfal  of  the  Houfe.  A  certain  Apothecary’s 
Apprentice  Handing  by  the  Mortar  in  the  Area  not  far  from  the 
Laboratory,  was  fuddenly  dafh’d  againft  the  Wall ;  and  ano¬ 
ther,  who  was  Handing  within  the  Gate  of  the  Area,  being, 
as  it  were,  thunderftruck,  dropp’d  down  upon  the  Ground. 
But,  upon  his  Recovery,  he  perceiv’d  a  very  fetid  and  ftrongly 
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fulpbureous  Smell  ;  and  fufpe&ing  from  this  Circumftance, 
that  the  Havock  and  Confufion  produced  was  owing  to  an 
incautious  and  injudicious  Management  of  Sulphur,  he  ran 
with  all  the  Hafte  he  could,  along  with  a  Neighbour  who 
came  to  difeover  the  Caufe  of  fo  uncommon  a  Noife,  into 
the  Laboratory,  where  they  found  one  half  of  the  Retort 
remaining  in  the  Sand,  and  the  other  half,  together  with 
the  Neck,  forcibly  driven  a  great  Way  into  the  Area,  through 
the  Kitchen-windows,  which  it  had  broken  and  Ihatter’d  very 
terribly. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  Effe&s  produced  by  this  impetuous 
Explofion  ;  for  it  broke  the  Door  of  a  Cellar,  and  forcibly 
drove  it,  and  fome  Pots  and  Difhes,  out  of  the  Kitchen  into  the 
Area.  It  alfo  broke  another  Door  which  communicated  be¬ 
tween  the  above-mentioned  Cellar  and  the  Laboratory,  and 
tore  a  very  ftrong  Lock  off  it  ;  and  as  from  the  fame  Cellar 
there  was  an  Afcent  by  a  winding  Stair-cafe,  built  in  a  manner 
refembling  a  fpiral  Shell,  to  another  Apartment,  it  alfo  broke 
open  the  Door  of  that,  and  threw  a  Cheft  of  Drawers,  in 
which  there  were  fome  Dutch  Veffels  for  holding  Confections, 
upon  the  Floor.  In  the  fame  Apartment  it  alfo  lifted  fome  Vef* 
fels  of  the  fame  Kind  from  amidft  others,  and  dafti’d  them  on 
the  Floor,  and  drove  both  the  Windows  into  the  Area.  Befides, 
it  Ihattered  the  Windows  by  the  Door  which  opened  to  the 
Street ;  and  ih  a  fmaller  Apartment  it  broke  the  Flooring,  and 
threw  down  the  Door,  together  with  the  Door-cafe,.  Lock, 
and  Hinges  ;  the  Windows  of  this  Apartment  were  alfo  Ihat¬ 
ter’d.  It  alfo  threw  open  the  Door  of  the  Apartment  where 
the  diftil’d  Waters  were  kept,  and  another  Door  which  com¬ 
municated  wfith  the  Laboratory,  with  great  Force  and  Vio¬ 
lence.  In  the  Laboratory  itfelf  it  only  broke  the  Glafles  of  the 
Windows,  and  loofen’d  their  Cafes,  without  carrying  them 
along  with  it.  _  v.  .  ..  £  ■  1 

The  People  ih  the  Neighbourhood  affirm’d,  that  at  the  very 
Inftant  the  Noife  was  heard,  a  large  Quantity  of  thick  Smoak 
afeended  from  the  Chimney  ;  that  the  Noife  was  equal  to  that 
produced  by  the  Difcharge  of  Cannons  ;  and  that  the  explofive 
Force  reach’d  all  the  feveral  Quarters  of  the  Town,  and  Ihaked 
almoft  every  Houfe  in  the  fame  manner  an  Earthquake  ufed  to 
do. 

This  furprifing  Accident,  the  incredible  Effects  of  which  I 
faw  with  my  own  Eyes,  clearly  difeovers  the  Genius,  Nature, 
and  irrefiftible  Force  of  Lightning  and  Thunder ;  and  con¬ 
vinces  us,  that  their  piercing  and  violently  coneuffive  Force  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  ftrong  Percuflion  of  the  Air,  whilft  it  is  impe- 
tuoufly  agitated  and  thruft  from  its  Place  by  means  of  an  igne¬ 
ous,  expanfive,  and  highly  elaftic  Principle  ;  fo  that  a  whole 
Column  of  Air  of  a  confiderable  Weight  produces  various  and 
wonderful  Effedts  on  Ofcjedts  that  are  expofed  to  it,  efpecially 
if  they  are  of  a  hard  and  refilling  Nature,  by  bruifing,  break¬ 
ing,  and  agitating  them  ;  for  in  reality  the  furprifing  explofive 
Force  of  Gunpowder,  when  kindled,  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to 
Nitre  or  Sulphur,  as  the  material  Caufe,  but  rather  to  the  Co¬ 
lumn  of  Air  impetuoufly  driven  from  its  Place  by  the  violent 
rarefadfive  and  expanfive  Motion  of  the  Air  :  Hence  we  fee, 
that  Effedts  of  the  fame  Kind  with  thofe  produced  by  Thunder 
and  Lightning  may,  without  the  Concurrence  of  Nitre,  be 
produced  by  a  fulphureous  Subftance  clofe  (hut  up  and  in¬ 
flam’d. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  the  tremulous  and  coneuffive 
Motions  of  the  Earth,  commonly  called  Earthquakes ,  fre¬ 
quently  draw  their  Origins  from  fuch  a  fulphureous  Subftance 
being  refolved  and  kindled  in  fubterranean  Caverns,  where  ’tis 
fometimes  found  in  great  Plenty  ;  for  ’tis  moft  certain,  that  no 
nitrous  Salt,  which  is  produced  only  bv  the  Air,  can  be  ingen- 
der’d  and  form’d  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

Befides,  this  Experiment  furnilhes  us  with  fome  very  ufeful 
Cautions  ;  and  in  a  particular  manner  teaches  us,  that  all  in¬ 
flammable  Subftances,  Oils  and  Spirits  not  excepted,  efpecially 
when  clofe  fhut  up  in  Veffels,  ought  to  be  managed  cautiouflv, 
and  with  a  due  Degree  of  Fire,  left  by  the  Violence  of  their  ex- 
plofive  Force  they  Ihould  deftroy  People,  or  throw  down 
Houfes  ;  for  we  know,  that  a  few  Years  ago  fome  Chymifts 
in  Leipftc  were  convinc’d  of  this  to  their  Lofs,  whilft  in  dril¬ 
ling  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  a  Copper  Still,  by  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  too  ftrong  a  Fire,  the  Veffels  were  burft,  and  the  Spi¬ 
rit  broke  out  in  a  Flame. 

For  the  Illuftration  of  this  Experiment  we  may  alfo  bring  a 
memorable  Obfervation  publilh’d  by  Alauchardus  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ephemerides.  A  Cooper  put  fome  Meafurcs  of  dephlcgm- 
ated  Spirit  of  Wine  into  a  Cafx,  which  held  thirteen  birkins, 
in  order  to  take  away  the  Tafte  of  the  new  Wood  ;  and,  binn¬ 
ing  Sulphur  upon  it,  he  ignorantly  Ihut  up  all  the  Holes  of  the 
Veffel ;  upon  which  fuch  an  Explofion  was  made,  that  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Neighbourhood  imagined  an  Earthquake  had  hap¬ 
pen’d.  By  means  of  this  Explofion  the  whole  poflerior  End  of 
the  Calk,  though  three  Inches  thick,  was  not  only  broken  in 
two  Parts,  in  the  tranfverfe  Diredhon  of  the  Boards,  but  alfo 
driven  to  a  Wall  at  the  Diftance  of  four  Feet  from  it  with  fuch 
Violence,  that  its  Fragments  were  bruifed  and  dalhcd  in  Pieces, 
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but  its  exterior  End  remained  entire  in  the  Groove  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  Bar  which  was  defigned  to  render  it  the  firmer, 
■was  driven  away  with  fuch  Violence,  that  the  Iron  Nails  which 
fixed  it  were  driven  as  forcibly  into  fome  Boards  lying  near  it, 
as  if  a  large  Hammer  had  been  ufed  for  that  Purpofe.  Hojf- 
tnanni  Obferv.  Phyfico-chymic. 

Balsamum  Sulphuris  Martis,  or  Balfam  of  Sulphur 

ivith  Iron. 

Take  clean  Filings  of  Iron,  or  broken  Needles,  one  Pound  : 
Put  them  into  a  Cucurbit,  with  five  Pounds  of  Spirit  of 
Salt.  Let  it  Hand  in  a  digeftive  Heat  five  cr  fix  Days,  in 
which  time  the  Iron  will  be  almoft  diffolved.  Filtre,  and 
remove  it  into  a  Glafs  Retort.  Place  it  in  the  Furnace, 
with  a  great  deal  of  Sand  about  it.  Apply  Fire  of  the  firft 
Degree  for  one  Hour,  augment  it  to  the  fecond,  which 
continue  till  no  more  Drops  fall ;  then  change  the  Re¬ 
ceiver,  and  increafe  the  Fire  to  the  third  Degree  for  one 
Flour,  and  fo  pals  on  to  the  Extremity  of  the  fourth,  and 
there  keep  it  four  or  five  Hours,  in  which  Time  red 
Flowers,  will  afeend  into  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  and 
fome  yellow  Spirit  come  into  the  Receiver.  Let  all  cool; 
and  remove  the  Veffel.  In  the  Receiver  there  will  be 
about  four  Ounces  of  a  yellow  Spirit ;  and  if  the  Procefs  be 
regular,  about  the  fame  Quantity  of  foliated  red  Flowers 
in  the  Neck  of  the  Retort.  Take  of  the  Flowers,  three 
Ounces ;  of  the  yellow  Spirit,  one  Ounce  :  Put  them  in¬ 
to  a  Matrafs,  and  pour  eight  .Ounces  of  Oil  of  Turpentine 
upon  them.  Let  them  digeft  upon  warm  Sand  for  twenty- 
four  Hours ;  then  augment  the  firei,  fo  as  to  make  the 
Matter  fimmer  for  two  Hours.  Let  all  cool,  and  feparate 
it  carefully  from  the  Fceces;  for  Ufe; 

This  Medicine  is  by  fome  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  belt  Vul- 
fieraries  in  the  \Vorld,  both  internally  and  externally.  It  is 
good  in  ail  Diftempers  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  againft  Gravel, 
and  Ulcers  of  the  Reins.  It  alfo  cicatrizes  and  heals  Ulcers, 
putwardly  apply ’d  ;  but  the  Shops  are  too  great  Strangers  to  this 
Remedy,  and  it  is  hardly  ever  preferibed,  but  very  well  deferves 
a  Place  in  Practice.  Its  Dofe  is  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  Drops. 
Quincy’’ s  Difpenfatory. 

Odoriferous  Balsams  artificially  prepared  from  diflilled 
Oils ,  Wax,  and  Pomatum. 

Take  an  Ounce  of  perfectly  pure  Pomatum  ;  melt  it  iri  a 
China-veflel  over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  then  gradually  add  a  Dram 
Of.  white  Wax,  fine  ftiaved  ;  and  after  the  twO  are  well 
mixed,  remove  the  Veffel  ;  and  when  they  begin  to 
thicken,  drop  iri  a  Dram  of  effential  Oil,  keeping  the 
Whole  conftantly  ftirring,  that  it  may  perfectly  mix; 
after  which  fet  the  containing  Veffel  in  cold  Water,  where 
growing  immediately  cold,  it  may  keep  in  the  Oil  and 
Spirit.  When  the  Balfam  is  thoroughly  cold,  dire&ly  put 
it  up  into  Boxes  of  Lead  or  Pewter  ;  which  being  clofe 
flopp’d,  it  may  thus  be  preferved  perfect  for  Years.  Inftead 
of  Pomatum  and  Wax,  the  express'd  Oil  of  Nutmeg  may 
Le  here  ufed,  after  it  has  been  wafti’d  fo  long  in  Water  as 
to  become  white,  taftelefs,  inodorous,  and  pure ;  for  this 
is  the  common  way  of  preparing  thefe  Balfams.  If  they 
are  defired  of  a  grateful  Colour,  this  may  be  eafily  given 
them  by  the  Addition  of  a  little  Pigment.  Thus,  for  In- 
ftance,  a  Scruple  of  Cochineal,  reduced  to  fine  Powder, 
will  tinge  an  Ounce  of  the  Balfiam  of  an  agreeable  Purple ; 
or  the  fame  Quantity  of  the  infpiffated  Juice  of  Buck¬ 
thorn  of  a  Green  ;  a  little  native  Cinnabar,  ground  fine, 
will  turn  it  of  a  Scarlet ;  fine  Turmeric,  of  a  Yellow  ;  or 
a  little  Smalt,  of  a  Blue.  Any  of  thefe  Pigments,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  ufed  at  Pleafure  j  provided  they  have  no  un¬ 
grateful  Odour,  or  pernicious  Property. 

REMARKS. 

As  thefe  Balfams  are  prepared  in  the  way  of  rich  Perfumes, 
and  in  order  to  raife  the  languid  Spirits,  the  nobleft  Oils, 
either  feparate,  or  artificially  mix’d,  fhould  be  ufed  therein  ; 
and  the  principal  of  this  Kind,  are  thofe  of  Baum,  Calamus 
Aromaticus,  Cinnamon,  Cedar,  Citron,  Cloves,  Jefiamin, 
Lavender,  white  Lilies,  Marjoram,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  Ori¬ 
ganum,  Oranges,  both  thofe  of  China  and  Seville ,  Rofes, 
Rhodium,  yellow  Saunders:  To  which  we  add  Balfam  of 
Peru ,  and  Balm  of  Gilead,  thefe  two  being  fpontaneoufly 
fragrant,  without  Diftillation.  Boerhaave's  Chymijlry. 

Balsamum  Philosophorum  is  the  Aurum  P otabile  of 
the  Chymifts. 

It  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to  fpecify  all  the  artificial  Bal¬ 
fams  which  have  been  contrived  by  Difpenfatory  Writers. 
Lemery ,  in  his  Pharmacopee  Univerfclle ,  has  feventy-three  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts,  fome  of  thefe  above-fpecify’d  included;  befides 
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many  others  in  foreign  Difpenfatories.  Lemery' s  arc  as  fob* 
lows : 


Balfamum  Album,  Leon.  Fioraventi.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  Balfamum  Album  taken  Notice  of  above. 

Balfamum  Abfmthiacum,  feuStomachicbum,  Mynfichti. 
Batjamum  ad  NeVvorum  puncittras ,  de  La  Framboifiere. 

Ba  Ifamum  Angelica ,  Sennerti. 

Balfamum  Angelica  reformatum. 

Balfamum  Anodynum  vet  Podagricum ,  Batei. 

Balfamum  Antipodagricum ,  Philip.  Alulleri. 

Balfamum  ApopleSiicum. 

Balfamum  Apoplefticum  reformatum. 

Balfamum  ApopleSiicum,  Etmulleri. 

Balfamum  Arcai. 

Balfamum  Aromaticum,  Mynfichti. 

Balfamum  aut  UngUentum  Syrripatheticum,  Batch 
Balfamum  Balfamiri'a. 

Balfamum  Bezoardicum. 

Balfamum  Cephalicum ,  Angeli  Satai 
Balfamum  Cephalicum  ltalicum. 

Balfamum  Chrijli  Paracelft. 

Balfamum  Chrijli  Paracelft  reformatum. 

Balfamum  Cordiale ,  Angeli  Sales. 

Balfamum  Cordiale ,  Sennerti. 

Balfamum  Dolorem  levans. 

Balfamum  Equitis  SanSii  Vittoris’. 

Balfamum  Galbanetiim,  uterinum ,  Sennerti , 

Balfamum  Guido’nis. 

Balfamum  Heurnii. 

Balfamum  Hifpanicum. 

Balfamum  Hollerii. 

Balfamum  Hypnoticum ,  Mynfichti. 

Balfamum  Hyjlericum,  Lud.  Penicher. 

Balfamum  facomo  de  Pinto. 

Balfamum  ltalicum. 

Balfamum  Jofephi  Balfame ,  Equitis  SanffJe  Crucis. 

Balfamum  Loimicum  Hemifianum. 

Balfamum  Lucutelli. 

Balfamum  Magifrale,  Batei . 

Balfamum  Meclicorum  Florentiee. 

Balfamum  Mirabile ,  Fulleri. 

Balfamum  Mirabile,  Renodei. 

Balfamum  Mumies,  Laz.  Riverih 
Balfamum  Nepbriticum,  Fulleri. 

Balfamum  Nervale . 

Balfamum  Palmeum .  ; . , 

Balfamum  Paralyticum,  Mynfichti. 

Balfamum  Paralyticum,  Batei. 

Balfamum  Polychreflum. 

Balfamum  Polychreflum,  Jacobi  Le  Mort « 

Balfamum  Puerbrum  Dentientium. 

Balfamum  Samaritanum. 

Balfamum  Sanguinem  fijlens . 

Balfamum  Sarcoticum. 

Balfamum  Saturni. 

Balfamum  feu  Oleum  BenediSHtm ,  Apparitii. 

Balfamum  feu  Oleum  tranquillum ,  Abbatis  Rouffeau. 

Balfamum  Solimani. 

Balfamum  Spafmaticum,  Mynfichti. 

Balfamum  Spinale ,  Batei. 

Balfamum  Siypticum,  Mynfichti . 

Balfamum  Sulphuris  Anifatum. 

Balfamum  Sulphuris  Antimonii. 

Balfamum  Sulphuris  Compofitum. 

Balfamum  Sulphuris  Rulandi. 

Balfamum  Sulphuris  Rulandi ,  reformatum. 

Balfamum  Sulphuris  fimplex  feu  terebinthinatum. 

Balfamum  vel  Butyrum  fuccini,  Batei. 

Balfamum  Venereum,  Mynfichti. 

Balfamum  Uterinum  aliud. 

Balfamum  Vulgare. 

Balfamum  Vulnerarium ,  Fallopii. 

Balfamum  Vulnerarium,  Minder eri. 

Balfamum  Zibetha ,  Mynfichti. 

BALUX.  A  Name  for  the  Sand  of  fome  Pavers,  which  is 


mix’d  with  Gold. 

BAMB  ALIO.  A  Man  that  Hammers,  or  lifps. 
BAMBAX,  or  Bombax.  Cotton. 

BAMBU.  The  Arundo  Tabaxifera,  which  fee. 
BAMIA.  The  fame  as  Alcea  Indica,  which  fee. 

BA  MM  A.  The  fame  as  Embamma. 

BAN.  The  Name  of  an  Egyptian  Plant,  call’d  alfo 
Calaf,  which  fee. 

BANANA,  Offic.  RaiiHift.  2.  1375.  Mufa  caudice  macu- 
lato,  fruSiu  refto  rotundo  breviore  odorato ,  Cat.  Jam.  192.  Sloan. 
Hift.  2.  147.  Ficoides ,  feu  ficus  Indica,  longijfmo  latijfmoque 
folio,  caule  maculato,fruftu  minor e,  H.  Beaum.  21.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  2.  171.  Mufa  fruSlu  cucumerino  breviori.  Plum.  Nov.  Geiv 
24.  Senorics,  Jonf.  D,  143.  Paeoeira,  Pif.  (Ed.  1658.)  J54. 
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Bacoba,  Ejufd.  (Ed.  1648.)  76.  Pacoeira  Luftanis ,  Mardjg. 
THE  BANANA-TREE. 

e  Virtues  afcribed  to  the  Fruit  of  this  1  ree,  arc,  to  nou- 
rilh  much,  to  excite  Urine,  and  provoke  to  Venery.  It  grows 
in  America. 

BANANIERA.  A  Name  for  the  Ficus  Indica. 

BANAUSIA,  fistvetwi*.  An  illiberal  or  mechanical  Art. 
Hippocrates ,  in  his  Treatife  vied  ufes  this  Word, 

where  it  feems  to  mean  difhonourable  Artifice,  or  low  Craft, 
inconfiftent  with  the  Charadter  of  a  Phyfician,  or  a  Gentleman  ; 
and  only  pradtifed  by  Quacks  and  Pretenders,  with  a  View  of 
concealing  their  Ignorance. 

BANDURA ' Congalenfium  G entrance  Indices  fpccics,  P.  Am¬ 
man.  Planta  mirabilis  dejiillatoria ,  Grimmii. 

It  is  like  Gentian  in  Seeds  and  Seed-vefiels  ;  but  is,  befides* 
remarkably  confpicuous  for  a  foliaceous  Sheath,  or  Follicle, 
reprefenting  a  Penis,  which  is  fometimes  much  above  a  Foot  in 
Length,  and  much  thicker  than  a  Man’s  Arm :  It  hangs  by  a 
Leaf,  and  is  half  full  of  a  fweet  potable  Liquor. 

To  this  Defcription  Grimmius  adds,  in  the  German  Epheme- 
rides ,  that  the  Root  attradts  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  which, 
by  the  Benefit  of  the  Sun’s  R.ays  afeending  into  the  Plant,  flows 
down,  by  the  Stalks  and  Fibres  of  the  Leaves,  into  this  natural 
Veffel,  as  into  a  Refervoir,  till  it  is  exhaufted  for  Man’s  necef- 
fary  Ufe.  Thefe  Receptacles,  till  they  come  to  full  Maturity, 
are  clofed  up  at  the  Top  with  a  fine  Cover,  which  fometimes 
falls  abroad  at  the  Preflure  of  the  Fingers,  and  yields  the  Poffef- 
fion  of  this  fweet,  limpid,  lovely,  cool,  and  comfortable  Li¬ 
quor  ;  and  about  fix  or  eight  of  thefe  Receptacles  are  fufficient 
to  quench  a  Man’s  Thirft,  with  all  the  Pleafure  imaginable. 

The  Medicinal  Virtues  are  as  follows  :  The  Root  is  of  an 
aftringent  Quality  ;  the  Herb  is  cooling  and  moiftening ;  and 
the  exprefs'd  Juice  may  be  of  Service,  with  fome  proper  diftill’d 
Liquor,  internally,  in  burning  Fevers  ;  and  externally  in  In¬ 
flammations,  Eryfipelas,  and  the  like. 

It  grows  not  far  from  Columbo ,  in  moift  and  Ihady  Woods. 
Raii  Hi  ft.  Plant. 

BANGUE,  Offic.  Park.  1624.  Garz.  ab  Flort.  233. 
C.  a  Cofta,  290.  Raii  Hift.  1.  159.  Bangue  Cannabi  fimile, 
J.  B.  3.  440.  Cannabis  Indica  trifoliata ,  five  Bangue  Indorum, 
Pluk.  Almag.  80.  Phytog.  273.  Cannabis  per egrina,  gemmis 
fruttuum  longioribus ,  Bangue  ditta ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  433.  Can¬ 
nabi  fimilis  exotica ,  C.  B.  330.  Com.  Flor.  Mai.  68.  Althcsce  , 
alia  fpecies ,  folds  Cannabinis ,  a  Garzia  ab  Horto  Bangue  ditta, 
Herm.  Hort.  L.  Bat.  26.  Ralengi  Cansjava ,  H.  M.  Tom.  10. 

1 19.  Tab.  60.  Tfyeru- Cans  java,  Ejufd.  121.  Tab.  61. 
BANGUE.  Dale. 

Acofa ,  who  has  deferib’d  it,  fays,  it  is  almoft  like  Hemp,  has 
a  fquare  Stalk  five  Palms  high,  of  a  watry  green  Colour,  hard  to 
break,  but  not  fo  hollow  as  the  hempen  Stalk  ;  but  the  Rind  of 
it  is  as  eafy  to  be  drawn  into  Threads  as  that  of  the  other.  The 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Hemp,  green  above,  and  cover’d  with 
a  Down  underneath,  and  have  an  earthy  and  infipid  Tafte. 

'  The  Indians ,  fays  Acojla ,  eat  the  Seed  and  Leaves,  to  in- 
creafe  their  Vigour  in  Love-affairs,  and  to  excite  an  Appetite  to 
their  Food.  The  Nobles,  and  chief  military  Officers,  when 
they  are  difpofed  to  forget  their  Toil,  and  to  fleep  in  perfedt 
Eafe  and  Security,  take  of  the  Powder  of  the  Seed  and  Leaves 
as  much  as  they  think  fufficient,  and  thereto  add  an  Areca,  or 
green  Indian  Hazel-nut,  and  as  much  Opium  as  they  think  fit, 
and  eat  them  all  together  with  Sugar.  If  they  defire  to  be 
entertain’d  with  Variety  of  Scenes,  and  Images  of  Things,  in 
their  Sleep,  they  add  fome  of  the  choiceft  Camphire,  Cloves, 
Nutmegs,  and  Mace.  If  they  have  a  mind  to  be  merry,  wit¬ 
ty,  and  to  indulge  their  Amours,  they  add  Ambergrife  and 
Mufk,  and  make  them  all  into  an  Eledtuary  with  Sugar.  It  is  by 
many  affirm’d,  that  the  Seed  and  Leaves  are  very  effedtual  in 
promoting  Luft  ;  whence,  fays  J.  Bauhine ,  it  appears,  that 
this  Herb  has  no  Affinity  with  Hemp,  tho’  it  be  very  much  like 
it;  fince  Flemp,  according  to  Dio  for  ides ,  is.  of  an  hot  and 
dry  Nature,  and  extinguilhes  amorous  Defires  and  Motives. 

Ray ,  from  whom  this  Account  is  taken,  fays,  he  learned 
from  Sir  Hans  Shane,  that  it  is  a  different  Plant  from 
Hemp. 

It  grows  in  Ind of  an,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eaf -Indies, 
where  it  is  principally  in  Ufe. 

BANILIA.  The  fame  as  Vanilia,  which  fee. 
BANISTERA,  Houf. 

This  was  fo  call’d  from  a  famous  Botanift,  who  loft  his  Life 
in  the  Search  of  Plants  in  Virginia.  We  have  no  Englijb 
Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  one 
naked  Seed,  whofe  outer  Membrane  is  extended  into  a  winged 
Leaf,  after  the  manner  of  the  Maple-feqd. 

Miller  mentions  five  Species  of  this  Plant. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  Natives  in  the  warmeft  Parts 
of  America,  where  they  grow  in  the  Woods,  and  twift  them- 
felves  round  the  T  runks  of  other  1  rees  or  Plants  which  grow 
.near  them ;  fome  of  them  grow  fiur  or  five  Ffet  hi<jh‘,  and 
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others  will  rife  fo  the  Height  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  Feet  • 
but  mill  be  fupported  by  other  Plants,  for  they  do  not  grow 
eredt.  *  " 

t"  The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Sorts  grow  plentifully  in  the 
Woods  in  Jamaica  ;  but  the  other  two  Sorts  were  collected  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Iloufoun  at  Carthagena ,  in  the  Spanijh 
Weft- Indies.  Thefe  Plants  were  call’d  Maples,  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  Father  Plunder,  from  the  Refemblance  which  their 
Seeds  have  to  thofe  of  the  Maple  ;  but  the  Flower  differing  fo 
remarkably  from  that  of  the  Maple,  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun, 
with  good  Reafon,  feparated  it  from  that  Genus,  and  gave  the 
Name  of  Banifera  to  them.  Miller's  Dictionary,  Vol.  2. 

BAOBAB,  or  rather  Bahobab.  An  African  Fruit,  of 
which  Profper  Alpinus  gives  the  following  Account :  Bahobab , 
fays  he,  is  a  Fruit  as  large  as  a  Lemon  ;  it  refembles  a  Gourd, 
and  contains  black  hard  Seeds,  whofe  Extremities  incline,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Form  of  a  Demi-arch.  Its  Subftance  alfo  refem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  Gourd,  which,  when  newly  pull’d,  is  moift, 
fed,  and  of  a  pretty  grateful  acid  Tafte.  This  Fruit,  when 
newly  taken  from  the  Tree,  is  very  grateful  to  the  Tafte  ;  and 
in  thofe  Parts  of  Ethiopia  which  are  fcorch’d  with  infupportable 
Heat,  the  richer  Sort  of  the  Inhabitants  corfecfi  it  acid  Tafte 
with  Sugar.  It  is  a  great  Cooler,  and  a  very  efficacious 
Quencher  of  Thirft.  I  am  alfo  inform’d,  that  in  Ethiopia  ’tis 
ufed  againft  all  hot  Diforders,  and  againft  all- putrid  Fevers  J 
but  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  peftilential  Kind.  They  have 
various  Ways  of  ufing  it  in  thefe  Intentions  ;  for  they  either 
eat  its  Pulp  with  Sugar,  cr-  drink  its  exprefs’d  Juice  with  Sugar, 
or  take  a  proper  Dofe  of  a  Syrup  prepar’d  from  it.  At  Grand 
Cairo  alfo,  where  the  Fruit  cannot  be  had  frefh,  they  ufe  its 
Pulp,  reduced  to  a  Powder,  which  is  like  an  Earth  of  ateddilh 
Colour,  and  has  an  aftringent  acid  Tafte,  not  unlike  that  of 
Lemnian  Earth.  Phis  Powder  is  alfo  very  much  ufed  by  many 
againft  peftilential  Fevers,  Spittings  of  Blood,  Lienteries,  Dy- 
fenteries,  arid  the  Hepatic  Flux  ;  as  alfo  for- flopping  immode¬ 
rate  f  luxes  of  the  Menfes.  Some  for  thefe  Dilorders  preferibe 
a  Dram  of  this  Earth,  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  diffolved 
in  Plantain-Water.  Others  exhibit  it  in  Decodtions,  and  others 
in  Infufions.  I  myfelf  faw  one  of  the  Trees,  which  bears  this 
Fruit,  in  a  certain  Nurfery ;  and  it  very  much  refembled  an 
Orange-tree,  both  with  regard  to  its  Leaves,  its  Bulk  and 
Shape.  Profper  Alpinus  de  Plantis  Atgypti.  . 

There  is  a  fort  of  Stone  alfo,  which*  from  its  Refemblance 
to  this  Fruit,  is  call’d  Baobab  Lapideum. 

BAP1 ISECULA.  A  Name  for  the  Cyanus  Minor. 

BAPTISTERIUM.  A  Font,  or  Bath,  to  wTafh  in.  . 

BAPTUS.  A  bituminous  foftFoffil,  of  an  agreeable  Smell, 
mention’d  by  Agricola. 

BARA.  Jofephus ,  in  the  third  Chapter  of  his  feventh 
Book  concerning  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  gives 
us  a  very  fabulous  and  romantic  Account  of  this  Plant,  in  the 
following  Words  :  “  On  the  North  Side,  fays  he,  of  thatVal- 
“  ley  which  encompaffes  Mach er on,  at  the  Place  call’d  Bara, 
“  there  is  a  Plant  bearing  the  fame  Name,  which  refembles  a 
“  Flame.  Towards  the  Evening  it  emits  refplendent  Rays, 
“  and  retires  when  any  Attempts  are  made  to  lay  hold  on  it. 
“  The  only  Means  of  preventing  its  Efcape,  is,  to  throw  the 
“  Urine,  or  the  menftrual  Blood,  of  Women  upon  it.  One 
“  cannot  touch  it  without  dying,  unlefs  he  has  fome  of  the 
<c  Root  of  the  fame  Plant  in  his  Hand.  But  there  is  ftill  an- 
<c  other  Method  difeover’d  of  gathering  it  without  Danger: 
“  They  dig  all  around  it,  till  only  a  fmall  Part  of  its  Root  re- 
<(  mains  fix’d  in  the  Earth  ;  to  this  they  tie  a  Dog,  which,  upon, 

“  making  an  Effort  to  follow  the  Perfon  who  tied  him  to  it, 

“  tears  up  the  Plant,  and  dies  immediately ;  and  thus,  by  lofing 
“  his  own  Life,  faves,  as  it  were,  that  of  his  Mafter.  After 
<c  this  the  Plant  may  he  fafely  handled;  and  has  a  particular 
tc  Virtue  of  removing  from  People  all  Dread  of  the  Dangers 
<c  they  may  be  afterwards  dxpofed  to  in  gathering  it :  For  Dse- 
“  mons,‘  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked, 

“  which  enter  into  living  Men,  and  which  Wduld  undoubtedly 
ii  kill  them,  if  proper  Remedies' were  not  ufed,  are  difpoflefs’d 
<c  and  thrown  out,  as  foon  as.  this  Plant  is  applied  to  the  mife- 
“  rable  Patients.” 

BARACH  PANIS.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Nit  rum 
Sails. 

BARAS.  In  M.  A.  Severinus,  fignifies  the  fame  as  Al« 
phus,  or  Lence. 

BARATHRA,  The  Memphitical  Caves,  or  Cha- 

ronean  Pits,  as  they  are  call’d  by  Strabo ,  go  by  this  Name. 

BARBA.  The  Beard,  a  Part  fo  well  known,  that  it  requires 
no  Defcription. 

BARBA  HIRCI.  See  Tragopocon. 

BARBA  JOVIS.  ... 

The  Barba  Jovis  of  Cafpar  Bauhine,  th e  jovis  Barba  pul - 
chre  lucens  of  John  Bauhine,  the  Jovis  Barba  frutex  of  Parkin - 
fon ,  is  the  Silver  Bufh.  Raii  Hif.  Plant. 

I  don’t  find  any  Medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it. 

The  Barba  Jovis  Plinii  forte  Gefnero ,  is  the  Ccgg\gs’ia,  a 
Species  of  Sumach.  Parkmfon , 
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The  Barba  Jovis  Plinii  fome  take  to  be  the  Oleajler  Ger¬ 
manic  us.  Par  kin f on. 

The  Sepipewivum  majus  is  alfo  call’d  by  this  Name.  Rail 
Hiji.  Plant. 

BARBAREA,  Offic.  Ger.  188.  Emac.  243. RaiiHift.  r>  g0g> 

J.  B.  2.  868.^  Mer.  Pin.  14.  Barbarea,  Pfeudo-bunias ,  Merc. 
But.  1.23.  Phyt.  Blit.  14.  Barbarea,  Carpentaria,  Chab.  278. 
Barbarea  fore  fmplici ,  Park.  Theat.  819.  Eruca  lutea  lati- 
folia,  five  Barbarea ,  C.  B.  Pin.  98.  Raii  Synop.  3.  297. 
Eruca  latlfolia  lutea ,  feu  Barbarea  major  Cf  minor ,  Hilt.  Oxon. 
2.  230.  Eajturtium  Hybernum ,  Thai.  80.  Sifymbrium  Eruca 
folio,  fore  luteo,  Elem.  Bot.  192. .  Tourn.  lull.  226.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  15.  Dill.  Cat.  GiiT.  64.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  63.  Buxb. 
305.  WINTER-CRESSES.  Dale 

It  is  a  Species  of  Sifymbrium,  which  fends  forth  many  Leaves 
to  the  Height  of  a  loot  and  a  half,  fpreading,  hollow,  bearing 
Leaves  lefs  than  thofe  of  Radifh,  and  having  fome  Refemblance 
to  thofe  of  CrelTes,  oi  a  blackilh-green  Colour,  and  fhining : 
The  Flowers  are  little,  yellow,  each  confiding  of  four  Leaves, 
tiifpofed  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  little 
Pods,  which  are  long,  round,  and  tender,  containing  reddifh 
Seed  :  1  he  Root  is  oblong,  moderately  large,  of  a  {harp  Tafte  ; 
it  grows  in  the  I  ields,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Kitchen-gardens 
tor  Sallad.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  effential  Salt  and  Oil. 

It  is  deterfive  and  vulnerary  ;  it  excites  Urine  ;  it  is  very  good 
for  the  Scurvy,  lor  theDifeafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  for  the  nephri- 
-  tiC  Uoiic.  It  is  ufed  externally  and  internally.  Lemery  des 
Drogues. 

This  Herb  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  moid  and  fandy  Places, 
upon  old  Walls,  in  Crols- ways,  Meadows,  and  on  the  Banks  of 
Rivulets.  It  has  the  fame  Virtues  and  Qualities  with  the  Crefles. 
It  is  good  for  the  Spleen,  and  cures  the  Scurvy,  and  Wounds. 
It  is  fometimes  uied  all  alone,  and  fometimes  mix’d  with  other 
Herbs.  Its  Leaves,  bruifed,  and  infufed  with  Wine  and  Sugar, 
are  excellent  for  the  Scurvy.  The  exprefs’d  Juice  of  the  Herb 
Cures  a  Defluxion  of  fetid  and  fcorbutic  Humours  in  the  Mouth, 
Bleedings  and  Loofenefs  of  the  Teeth,  and  Excrefcences  of 
the  Mouth-,  if  the  Gums  are  rubb’d  with  it.  It  is  of  a  drying 
Quality,  and  cures  impure  and  fetid  Wounds,  when  mix’d  with 
other  vulnerary  Ointments.  :  The  Herb,  boil’d  in  Wine  or 
Milk,  cures  Sciatic  Pains,  if  Lint  is  foak’d  in  it,  and  apply ’d 
hot  to  the  Part  affected.  Of  it,  together  with  tepid  Water  of 
unripe  Oranges,  an  excellent  Medicine  is  prepar’d,  againft  the 
Gout  of  the  Feet  and  Knees,  or  Sciatic  Pains.  Cbabr. 

The  Seed  provokes  Urine,  and  expels  the  Stone;  and  may 
alfo  be  ufed  in  Sinapifms  and  Veficatories.  Bartbol.  Zorn, 
Botanolog. 

BARBARUM.  An  Epithet  for  a  Plaifter  for  green  Wounds, 
in  Scribonius  Largus. 

BARBOTA,  the  Barbut.  A  fmall  River-fifh,  with  a 
very  large  Head.  It  is  generally  about  fix  Inches  long,  or 
more. 

In  the  Choice  of  this  Fifh,  take  that  which  is  well-fed,  ten¬ 
der,  delicious,  and  agreeable  to  the  Tafte.  It  yields  pretty 
good  Nqupfhment,  and  is  eafy  enough  of  Digeftion. 

This  Fifh.  is  a  little  too  foft  and  vifcous.  The  Row,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Eel-powt,  is  not  to  be  eaten  ;  for  it  will  work 
both  upwards  and  downwards. 

It  contains  much  Oil,  Phlegm,  and  volatile  Salt. 

It  agrees,  at  all  times,  with  young  People  of  a  hot  and  bili¬ 
ous  Conftitution.  • 

REMARKS. 

This  is  a  fmall  River- fifh,  well  known  to  Fifhermen,  that  lives 
upon  Mud  and  Slime:  Several  nice  Palates  there  are,  who 
do  not  rpuch  efteem  it,  becaufe,  they  allege,  it  taftes  of  the 
Ordure  with  which ’tis  fed.  r  t 
Its  Liver  is  well-tafted,  :and  very  large,  in  Comparifon  to  the 
Bignefs  of  , the  _reft  of  its  Body.  Some  Authors  allure  us, 
there  is  no  other  but  this  Part  of  the  Fifh,  that  is  good  to  be 
.  eatefl.  Lpmery  on  Foods.  \ 

This,  Fifh  .is  very  rare  in  England ;  but  is  fometimes  foi^hd 
:  in  the- Rive?  jwbich  .runs  by  Tqmworth  in  llfarwickjhire.  "  , 

BARBUS,  Offic.  Aldrov.  de  Pifc.  597.  Charlt.  de  Pifc*, 37. 
Schonf.  Ichth.  29.  Gefp.  de  Aquat.  123.  Raii  Ichth.  259.  . 
Ejufd.  Synop.  Pifc.,  ,421.  Rondel,  de  Pifc.  2.  194.  ,Salv.  de 
Aquat,  86.  Barba  O’  Barbus ,  Mer.  Pin.  189.  Barbo, 
Schrod.  5.  325.  Myfus  fuviatilis,  Barbus,  Bellon.  de  Aquat. 
301.  THE  BARBEL..  Dale.  ’  ! 

The  fmall  Barbels  are  to  be  preferr’d  before  the  large,  becaufe 
they  are  eafier  of  Digeftion.  They  Ihould  be  alfo  taken,  in 
pure  running  Waters.,  There  are  two  Sorts  of  them,  one.,  of 
which  is  bearded,  and  the  other  not. 

This  Fifh  is  very  nourifhing,  and  even  proves  folid  and  dura¬ 
ble  Food  enough.  It  is  alfo  look’d  upon  to  be  good  for  the 
Colic,  Piles,  and  Stinging  of  venomous  Creatures.  They  alfo 
pretend,  that  it  allays  Venereal  Inclinations :  But  I  am  not  cer- 
-  tain,  that  all  thefe  Virtues,  which  are  attributed  tQ  ita  are 
grounded  upon  folid  Experiment*.  .  '  .  '  J 
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This  Fifh  is  a  little  hard,  and  not  eaffty  uigefted  ;  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  Author  fays,  that  the  Wine  wherein  it  hath  been  fteep’d 
and  boil’d,  makes  Men  and  Women  barren. 

It  contains  much  Phlegm,  Orl,  and  Salt,  that  is  almoft  all 
volatile. 

It  agrees,  at  all  times,  with  young  bilious  People,  thofe  who 
have  a  good  Stomach,  and  are  ufed  to  much  Exercife  of 
Body. 

REMARKS. 

Barbel  is  a  Fifh  of  an  oblong  Form,  and  middle-fized,  and 
befet  with  large  and  tender  Scales.  It  was  antiently  confe- 
crated  to  Diana.  It  breeds  three  times  a  Year.  It  is  by 
fome  call’d  Trigla ,  according  to  this  Verfe  : 

Accipiunt  Trigla  ter  no  cognomina  partu. 

This  Fifh  is  a  little  hard  to  be  digefted,  by  reafon  of  fome  grofs 
*  Jujces  contain’d  therein :  In  the  mean  time,  thefe  fame 
Juices  make  it  very  nourifhing,  and  good  durable  Food.  It 
has  a  good  Tafte  ;  and  the  old  Romans  efteem’d  it  very  much, 
which  made  them  put  it  amongft  thofe  that  went  at  an  ex- 
cellive  Price,  as  feveral  faithful  and  true  Hiftorians  have 
allured  us.  The  Liver  is  that  Part  of  the  Fifh  that  is  moft 
efteem’d  for  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Tafte,  and  the  Head  next. 
But  Galen  fpeaks  {lightly  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  not 
only  upon  the  account  of  the  Tafte,  but  alfo  Health.  Leme¬ 
ry  on  Foods.  ■ 

The  Spawn  of  the  Barbel,  at  fomeSeafons  of  the  Year,  is  a 
tnoft  violent  Vomit  and  Purge. 

BARDADIA.  A  Pound,  Libra.  Ri/landus. 

BARDANA  MAJOR,  Lappa ,  Offic.  Bardana  major, 
Ger.  665.  Emac.  809.  Raii  Hift.  1.  332.  Synop.  88.  Schw. 
27- .  Bardana  vulgaris  major ,  Park.  1222.  Lappa  major, 
Arcium  Diofcorides ,  C*  B.  198.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  146.  Tourn. 
Inft.  450.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  146.  Dill.  Cat.  168.  Buxb.  179. 
Perfonata  five  Lappa  major  out  Bardana ,  J.  B.  3.  570. 
Perfonata,  Lappa  major,  Bardana ,  Chab.  514.  BURDOCK. 
Dale. 

The  Root  of  the  great  Burdock  runs  down  deep  into  the 
.Earth,  pretty  large  and  thick,  of  a  blackifh  Colour  on  the 
Outfide,  and  white  within,  from  which  fpring  many  large 
Leaves  cover  d  with  a  hoary  Whitenefs  underneath,  and  green 
above  ;  of  a  roundifh  Shape,  yet  pointed  at  the  End,  and  hol¬ 
low’d  in,  next  the  Foot-ftalk,  indented  about  the  Edges,  and 
many  times  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  Head  and  Face  from  the 
.Sun.  The  Stalks  are  large  and  thick,  full  of  a  whitifb  Pith, 
fomewhat  downy,  and  often  of  a  purplifh  Colour ;  they  are 
divided  into  many  Branches,  on  which  grow  fmaller  Leaves, 
and  on  their  Tops  a  great  Number  of  fcaly  Pleads  or  Burs,  the 
End  of  every  Scale  terminating  in  a  hooked  Point,  by  which 
it  flicks  very  tenacioufly  to  Garments.  From  the  Middle  of 
thefe  Heads  arife  hollow  fiftular  Flowers  of  a  purple  Colour, 
and  they  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  flattifh,  and  angular  brown 
Seed.  This  Plant  grows  every-where  by  the  Way-fides  ;  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Seeds,  are 
ufed. 

The  Roots  are  fudorific  and  alexipharmic,  and  good  in  malig¬ 
nant  Fevers,  and  are  therefore  put  in  Quantity  into  the  Aqua 
Tberiqcalh .  They  are  likewife  ufeful  againft  the  Gout,  and 
Pains  in  the  Limbs.  The  Leaves,  boil’d  in  IVlilk,  and  apply’d 
as  a  Cataplafm,  are  good  for  the  fame  Diftemper.  They  are 
likewife  good  for  Burns  and  Inflammations,  and  are  one  of  the 
Ingredients  of  the  Unguentum  Populneum.  The  common  Peo¬ 
ple  frequently  apply  them  to  the  Feet  and  Wrifts  in  Fevers. 
The  Seed,  powder’d,  and  given  in  white  Wine,  is  good  to 
t  provoke  Urine,  and  help  Fits  of  the  Stone.  Miller’s  Bot. 

Qff* 

BARDANA  ARCTIUM,  Offic.  Lappa  major  montana, 
capitulis  tomentofs,  feu  Ardtium,  C.  B.  198.  Tourn.  Inft.  450. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  146.  Dill.  Cat.  162.  Buxb.  174.  Hift. 
Oxon.  3.  147.  Bardana  major  altera,  Ger.  Emac.  810. 
Raii  Hift.  4.  332.  Bardana  major,  lanuginofis  capitulis.  Park. 
1222.  Bardana  montana ,  Schw.  28.  Perfonata  feu  Lappa 
altera,  cum  capitulis  villofs,  Chab.  514.  P erfondta  altera,  cum 
capitulis  villofs ,  J.  B.  3.  571.  Perfonata  montana,  capitulis 
inagis  tomentofs,  Raii  Synop.  88.  WOOLLY-HEADED 
BURDOCK. 

■  •  •  1 

It  grows  in  ruinous  Places,  qnd  by  the  Sides  of  Paths ;  and 
flowers  in  July.  • 

The  Root  and  Seed  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  agree  in  Vir] 
tues  with  the  former.  The  Root,,  with  the  Seed,  boil’d  Jit 
Wine,  mitigates  the  Tooth-ach,  if  the  Deco&ion  be  held  in 
the  Mouth  ;  ; and  the  fame  is  ufed  to  foment  Burns  and  Chil¬ 
blains.  It  ..is' dr^nk  in  Wine  for  the  Sciatica  and  Strangury. 
Dale.  ■: 

BARDINA,  Offic.  Bardana  minor,  Ger.  664.  Emac. 
809.  Schrod.  4.  25.  Schw.  28.  Lappa  minor,  Xanthium 
Diofcoridis ,  C.  B.  498.  Xantbium,  Elem.  Bot.  348.  Tourn. 
Inft.  ,439,  Boerh,  Ind.  A.  2.  403.  Xantbium,  five  Lappa 
minor ,  J.  B.  3.  572,  Raii  Hift.  465.  Synop.  55.  Chab. 
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514.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  604.  Park.  1223.  Buxb.  342.  Mar- 
rallumeta  Malab.  A£R  Philofoph.  Lond.  No.  224.  p.  31$* 
LOUSE-BUR.  Dale. 

This  is  a  much  fmaller  and  lower  Plant  than  the  common 
Burdock,  having  ufually  but  one  Stalk,  and  that  not  very 
much  branched,  growing  fomewhat  more  than  a  boot  high,  a 
little  downy,  round,  and  full  of  black  Specks  ;  having  its 
Leaves  ^rowing  on  long  Foot-ftalks,  which  are  in  Shape  like 
thofe  of Marfhrnallows,  but  broader,  and  not  fo  long,  waved 
about  the  Edges. of  a  yellow-green  Colour,  fomewhat  rough 
on  both  Sides.  The  'Flowers  grow  towards  the  Top,  of  a 
creenifh  Colour.,  and  ftaminous.  The  Seeds  do  not  fucceed 
the  Flowers,  but  come  forth  among  the  Leaves  j  being  long 
and  round i(h,  full  of  large  hooked  Spines,  divided  into  two 
Parts  each  holding  one  long  Seed.  The  Root  is  fmall,  fibrous, 
and  perifliing,  after  it  has  ripened  the  Seed.  It  grows  but  irt 
few  Places  in  England ,  and  that  only  in  a  rich  and  fat  Soil  j 
particularly,  it  is  found  on  the  fmall  Common  near  Dulwich , 
and  gives  its  ripe  Seed  in  September.  , 

It  is  but  very  feldom  that  this  Plant  is  ufed*  tho’  feme  com¬ 
mend  it  againft  fcrophulous  Tumors,  the  Juice  being  taken 
inwardly,  and  the  Leaves  apply ’d  to  the  Swellings.  Matthiolus 
extols  it  much,  as  anHerb  of  great  Service  againft  the  Leprofy. 
Millar  Bot.  Off. 

barleria.  .  . 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of  Plants,  by  Father 
Plumier ,  in  Honour  of  Jacobus  Barelier  of  Paris ,  who  was  a 
famous  Botanift.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  it  ;  but  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Illand  of  Jamaica  call  it  Snap-dragon. 

The  Qharadters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  perfonated  Flower,  confifting  of  one  Leaf,  whofe 
upper  Lip  or  Creft  is  ere£t,  but  the  under  is  divided  into  threb 
Parts  ;  from  whofe  Empalement  rifes  the  Pointal  in  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Flower,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  quadrangular, 
oblong,  membranaceous  Fruit,  with  one  Capfule,  in  which  are 
lodged  flat  roundifh  Seeds. 

Miller  enumerates  two  Species  of  this  Plant. 

I  don’t  know,  that  any  Medicinal  Virtues  are  attributed 
to  it. 

BARN  A.  Johnfon  explains  this  by  Vas  Vitreatum.  I  fup- 
pofe  he  means  a  glaz’d  Veffel. 

BARN  ABUS.  Rulandus  explains  this,  if  it  may  he  call’d 
explaining,  by  Barnaas.  Sal  Petra;  Urinarium  j  Urina  Sails 
Petra  ;  AcetUm  acerrimum. 

BARNACLES.  Thefe  are  Birds  very  common  in  the 
North  of  England  and  Scotland ,  remarkable  for  being  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  an  extravagant  Fable,  gravely  related  by  Gerard ,  which 
is,  that  they  are  produced  from  the  Shell  of  a  Fruit,  which, 
falling  into  the  Sea,  opens  and  lets  out  the  young  Barnacle. 

The  Barnacle  is  a  very  rank,  and  highly  alealefeent  Food, 
and  efteem’d  by  fome  as  a  great  Dainty. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  the  fame  as  the  V ulpanfer ,  or 
different.  See  Vulpanser. 

B'AROMETRUM,  a  Barometer.  An  Inftrument  for 
meafuring  the  Gravity  of  the  Air. 

BARONES.  Small  Worms,  called  alfo  Nepones  by  Jo¬ 
hannes  Anglicus. 

BAROS,  Properly,  Gravity.  Hippocrates  fre¬ 

quently  ufes  this  Word,  to  exprefs  an  uneafy  Senfation  of  Weight 
or  Gravity  in  any  particular  Part. 

liet^vs  fignifies  vehement,  violent,  acute,  or  heavy,  in  Me¬ 
dicinal  Writers. 

BARURAC,  Glafs.  Rulandus. 

BARYECOIA,  /»«.<»«,  from  dull,  heavy,  and 

aKK<y,  hear.  Dulnefs  of  Hearing. 

BARYOCOCCALON.  A  Name  for  the  Stramonium , 
Thorn-apple,  which  fee.  Blancard. 

BARYPHONIA,  from  dull,  heavy,  and  the 

Voice.  Difficulty  of  Speaking.  Blancard. 

BARYPICRON.  A  Name  for  the  Abfmthium  Latifo- 

lium.  Blancard.  % 

BASAAL.  The  Name  of  an  Indian  Tree,  which  grows 
in  fandy  Places,  efpecially  near  Cochin.  It  flowers,  and  pro¬ 
duces  Fruit,  once  a  Year,  from  the  firft  Year  of  its  Bearing  to 
the  fifteenth. 

A  Decoaion  of  the  tender  Leaves  in  Water,  with  an  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Ginger,  is  ufed  as  a  Gargarifm  in  Affeaions  of  the 
Fauces.  The  Berries  fry’d  in  Butter  are  made  into  an  Oint¬ 
ment,  with  which  they  anoint  the  Forehead  and  Temples  of 
thofe  who  are  affeaed  with  a  Phrenfy,  and  with  very  good 
Effea,  as  they  fay.  The  Kernels  of  the  fame  kill  Worms.  Rayy 
Hijl.  Plant.  1570. 

BASALTES.  A  rough  Stone,  of  the  Colour,  and  almoft 
the  Hardnefs,  of  Iron,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be  cut. 

BASANISMOS,  from  pdaetv®',  a  Touch- 

ftone.  It  fignifies  the  Inveftigation,  Examination,  or  Trial  of 

&  thing.  , 

BASCANON,  flcwxaw,  Fafcination. 

BASELLA,  Climbing  Nightlhade,  from  Malabar . 


The  Charaaers  arc  J 

It  hath  an  annual  Root  :  The  Stalks  are  climbing,  and  of 
a  purple  Colour :  The  Leaves  are  round,  thick,  iucculent* 
and  of  a  dark -green  Colour.  From  the  Foot-ftalk  of  the 
Leaves  are  produced  Spikes  of  I  lowers,  which  are  Male  and 
Female,  in  different  Parts  of  the  Spike  :  The  Female  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Berries,  in  each  of  which  is  contained 
one  hard  Seed. 

Miller  enumerates  three  Species  of  this  Plant.  There  is  no 
Medicinal  Virtue  attributed  to  this  Plant,  that  I  know  of. 

BASIATIO.  The  fame  as  Amplexatio,  which  fee. 

BASILAREOS.  A  Name  for  the  Oi  Cuneiforme. 

BASILEION,  fiausiKeriov.  An  Epithet  for  a  Collyrium,  de~ 
feribed  by  Mtius. 

BASILICA  VENA.  The  Bafilit  Vein  in  the  Arm.  See 
Vena. 

BASILICON.  An  Epithet  for  an  Ointment,  or  Cerate, 
deferibed  in  JEtius  Tetrabiblos,  4.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  21.  very 
little  different  from  that  of  the  College.  Quincy  is  therefore 
fniftaken,  when  he  attributes  the  Invention  of  it  to  Mefue. 
It  is  thus  prepared  as  directed  by  the  College  : 

Take  of  yellow  Wak,  fat  Refin,  ahd  Pitch,  6f  each  one 
Pound  and  a  half  ;  of  Oil,  nine  Ounces.  Mix  them  to¬ 
gether  into  an  Ointment  by  melting  ,  S.  A. 


It  hath  been  continued  the  fame  thro’  all  the  officinal  Difpen- 
fatories,  efpecially  thofe  of  our  College,  and  is  much  ufed  to 
incarn  Wounds  ;  tho’  of  late  our  Surgeons  begin  to  fubfti- 
tute,  for  fuch  Intentions,  Dreffings  that  are  not  fo  liable  to 
produce  Fungofities,  one  of  which  is  the  following. 

Unguentum  EUsilicon  FLAVUtvij  The  Yellow  Royal 

Ointment. 


-  •  «  .  t  ?  t  ,  ■ 

Take  of  yellow  Wax,  and  Refin  of  the  Pine-tree,  of  each 
three  Pounds  ;  of  Strajburg  Turpentine,  twelve  Ounces  J 
of  Linfeed  Oil,  three  Pounds  fix  Ounces.  Melt  them 
over  a  flow  Fire,  and  then  put  in  three  Pounds  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  Pitch,  and  let  them  all  melt  together  into  an 
Ointment,  S.  A. 


This  was  never  before  in  any  officinal  Difpenfatory  ;  and  it 
hath  the  Reputation  of  a  very  eminent  Perfon  for  its  Author. 
It  feems,  if  any  Regard  was  had  in  its  Contrivance  to  Ex¬ 
ample,  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  Unguentum  Aureum  of 
Mefue  ;  but  this  is  a  much  neater  Compofition  th&n  that  i 
tho’  both  pretty  nearly  agree  in  Intention.  Nicolaus  hath,  in¬ 
deed,  a  Prefcription  under  the  Title  of  Unguentum  BafiUcon 
Citrinum,  which,  the  AuguJlan  Difpenfatory  hath  tranferibed  ; 
but  that  is  a  very  injudicious  Medley  of  Ingredients  of  different 
Virtues,  notwithftanding  Z welfer  takes  a  mighty  deal  of 
Pains,  in  his  Animadverftons,  to  diredt  the  manner  of  com¬ 
pounding  it.  All  the  London  Difpenfatories,  before  the  laff, 
have  likewife  retained  from  Mefue  an  Unguentum  Bafilicon  ma- 
jus  ;  but  it  is  a  moft  perplexed  Mixture,  and  never  ufed,  and 
therefore  very  juftly  omitted  here.  Quincy’s  Difpenfatory. 

BafiUcon  is  alfo  an  Epithet  for  a  great  many  Compofition?, 
to  be  found  in  the  antient  Medicinal  Writers.  It  fignifies 


Royal. 

BASILICUM. 

Ocimum  Bafilicum,  Offic.  Ocimum  medium  citratum ,  Gef. 
547.  Emac.  673.  Ocimum  vulgatius ,  C.  B.  Pin.  226.  Rait 
Hift.  1.  547.  Tourn.  Inft.  204.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  170.  Rupp. 
Flor.  Jen.  178.  Ocimum  medium  vulgatius  &  nigrum ,  J.  B. 
3.  247.  Chab.  419.  Ocimum  vulgare  majus ,  Park.  Theat. 
18.  B  a  fill  cum,  feu  Ocimum)  medium  vulgatius ,  Hift.  Ox.  3. 
406.  COMMON  BASIL. 

The  Bafificon  of  Hippocrates  is,  by  moft  Interpreters,  thought 
to  be  the  Ammi ,  Bilhops-weed.  But  what  now  goes  by  this 
Name,  is  a  different  Plant. 

This  is  a  tender  Plant,  growing  about  a  Foot  high,  branched 
from  the  Bottom,  having  two  fucculent,  roundifh-pointed 
Leaves,  fet  oppofite  at  a  Joint  on  pretty  long  Foot-ftalks,  m 
Shape  like  thofe  of  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  but  larger >  little 
or  nothing  indented  about  the  Edges  ;  the  Stalks  are  four¬ 
square,  fomewhat  heavy,  not  very  full  of  Leaves,  having  on 
their  Tops  thin  verticillated  Spikes  of  white  galeated  and  labi- 
ated  Flowers,  having  two  fmall,  round,  green  Leaves  fet  un¬ 
der  each  Whorle  of  Flowers,  The  Calyx  is  lame  and  open, 
containing  four,  fmall,  round,  black  Seeds.  The  Root  is 
fmall,  fibrous,  and  perilhing  with  the  firft  Frofts.  The  Leaves 
and  Tops  have  a  pleafant  fragrant  Smell,  efpecially  when  gently 
rubbed.  It  is  fown  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  m  July  and 

Augujl.  on-. 

Bafil,  tho’  it  has  a  fragrant,  and  to  moft  a  pleafant  Smell,  is 
but  little  ufed  in  Phyfic.  The  Antients  condemned  the  inward 
Ufe  of  it,  as  hurtful  to  the  Sight.  Schroder  i ays,  it  deanfes 
the  Lungs  of  Phlegm,  and  provokes  the  Menfes.  It  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  Aqua  Bryonia  Qompofta ,  or  hyfteric  ater. 
Mjlltr's  Bit,  Of. 


. 
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BAT 

Hoffman  lays,  tlut  the  Chymical  Oil  of  Bafil  is  extremely 
fragrant,  arul  friendly  to  the  Head  and  Nerves. 

BASILIDlON.  1  he  Name  of  a  Cerate  defcrib’d  by  Galen , 
and  recommended  for  the  Itch. 

BASILIS.  The  Name  of  a  liquid  Collyrium  mention’d  hy 

Galea.  , 

BASILISCUS,  the  Bafilifk.  A  very  poifonous  Serpent, 
■which  is  the  Subject  of  many  extravagant  Fables.  A  Bird  alfo 
is  fabled  to  be  produced  from  the  Egg  of  a  Cock,  which  is  the 
moft  poifonous  thing  in  Nature. 

In  Chymiftry,  the  Philofophical  Sublimate  Mercury  is  calfd 
Baftlifus.  And  a  Stone  goes  by  tins  Name,  which  fome 
Chy mills  have  boalled  would  kill  Mercury,  and  congeal  <it 
into  Silver,  without  Fire.  The  Philofopher’s  Stone  is  alfo 
called  by  this  Name.  Paracelfus  names  the  Venereal  Difeafe 
B  a fill feus. 

BASIOGLOSSUS.  One  of  the  Heads  of  that  Mufcle  of 
the  Tongue  called  Ceratoglossus,  which  fee. 

BASIS,  [hxo rr,  from  (bcuvu,  to  go.  The  Support  of  any 
thing,  upon  which  it  Hands,  or  rather  goes,  according  to  the 
original  Import.  Thus  Hippocrates  calls  the  Sole,  or  Bottom 
of  the  Foot,  the  Bafts  of  ibe  Foot ,  in  his  Treatife  de  Articulis. 
The  fuperior  Part  of  the  Heart  is,  however,  called  its  Bafts , 
to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  Apex,1  or  fmall  Point. 

The  Bafts  of  a  Compound  Medicine,  is  that  Ingredient 
which  enters  it  in  the  largeil  Quantity  ;  or  fometimes,  which 
is  of  the  greateft  Importance. 

BASIL)  M,  a  Kifs.  I  don’t  know,  that  this  Word  belongs 
more  properly  to  Medicine,  than  to  any  other  Science  ;  but 
it  is  fometimes  mentioned  as  a  ready  way  of  taking  Infection  in 
all  contagious  Diftempers  ;  efpecially  in  Venereal  Diforders, 
when  an  Ulcer  refides  in  or  near  the  Lips,  of  which  there  are 
fome  Inftances. 

Figuratively  it  fignifies  an  extemporaneous  TinCture  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  that,  is  of  Steel  and  Copper,  invented  by  Clojfeus. 
Caftellus. 

BATEMAN’s  PECTORAL  DROPS.  See  Balsa- 
mum  Anodynum.  . , 

BASSI  COLIC  A.  The  Name  of  a  Medicine  in  Scribo- 
nias  Largus ,  compounded  of  Aromatics  and  Honey.  Mar¬ 
cellas  Empiricus  mentions  it.  It  is  taken  notice  of  alfo  by 
Aetius  and  Altuarius. 

BA  SURA.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Semen. 

BATHMIS,  a  Seat.  Bafis,  or  Foundation.  It  is 

tifed  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen  to  exprefs  a  Sinus  or  Cavity  of 
a  Bone,  which  receives  the  Protuberance  of  another  at  the 
Joints  ;  particularly  thofe  at  the  Articulation  of  the  Humerus 
and  Ulna. 

BATHRON,  or  as  it  is  written  in  Hippo¬ 

crates’s  Treatife  de  Flatibus.  The  Seat,  or  Support.  Thus, 
in  the  Treatife  juft  quoted,  it  is  faid,  that  the  Air  is  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Moon. 

Bathron  alfo  fignifies  th e  Scamnum  Flippocratis ,  an  Inftru- 
ment  invented  for  the  Extenfion  of  fra&ur’d  Limbs.  The 
Surgeons  have  laid  it  afide  at  prefent,  and  make  ufe  of  more 
commodious  Inftruments.  The  Curious  may  fee  a  Defcription 
of  it  in  Oribaftus  de  Machinamentis ,  Cap.  29.  Scultelus  alfo 

deferibes  it.  -. 

BATHYPICRON.  A  Name  for  the  Abfmthium  latifo - 

Hum.  Blancard. 

BATHYS.  A  Sort  of  Cheefe  which  People  of  Diftindion 
in  Rome  ufed  to  eat.  Galen  fays  it  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Cheefe ; 
that  is,  that,  of  all  Sorts  of  Cheefe,  it  is  the  beft  Aliment.  De 
Aliment.  Facultat.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  17. 

BATIA.  A  Retort. 

BATINON  MORON.  The  Rafpberry.  Blancard. 
BATIS,  fiaj'ic.  The  Crithmum  is  thus  called,  and  alfo  Ba- 

ticula. 

Batis  is  alfo  the  Thornback .  See  Raia. 

Hippocrates  makes  mention  of  this  Fifh,  and  direCts  the 
Tongue  as  a  Peflary  to  be  ufed  in  a  Redundance  of  the 
Menfes. 

BATITURA.  The  fame  as  Battitura,  which  fee. 
BATOS,  a  Bramble,  or  Briar. 

BATRACHIOIDES.  This  is,  according  to  Blancard ,  a 
Species  of  Geranium ,  refembling  the  Ranunculus. 

BATRACHITES.  A  Sort  of  Stone,  which  takes  its  Name 
from  pdr&ix&y  a  Frog,  as  the  Bufonites  does  from  the  Toad. 

It  is  of  no  life,  that  I  know  of. 

BATRACHIUM.  A  Name  for  the  Ranunculus, 

\yhich  fee 

BATRACHUS,  paw t&,  is  an  inflammatory  Tumor, 
which  rifes  under  the  Tongue,  efpecially  in  Children.  P. 
FEginet.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  26. 

Jt  is  a  Tumor  of  the  Parts  under  the  Tongue,  efpecially  of 
the  Veins.  Aetius,  Tetrab.  2.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  37.  See  Ra- 

n.ula. 

battatas  HISPANICA. 

Batatas ,  Offic.  C.  B.  Pin.  91.  J.  B.  2.  790.  Batatas 
planta  peregrina ,  Indie  a  Camotes ,  Arnold,  &  Aks  etiam  difta 
Vo  l.  I. 


fe  A  U 


Clufti ,  Chab.  259.  Battatas  occidentalis  Irtdi/s ,  Park; 
Theat.  1383.  Battatas  Hifpanornm ,  Parad.  517.  Convol¬ 
vulus  Indicus  Batatas  didtus,  Raii  Hift.  I.  728.  Pluk.  Almag. 

1 14.  Convolvulus  Indicus,  r a  dice  tuberosa  eduli,  cortice  rubro , 
Batatas  dittus,  Parad.  Bat.  Prod.  325.  Indicus  Orientalis  In- 
hamce ,  feu  Batatas ,  Sifarum  Peruvianorum ,  feu  Battata  Hi 
fpanorum ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  11.  Battata  radice  tuberosa  efculentd , 
Spinachia  folio,  fore  albo ,  f undo  purpurea,  femine  pojl  fmgulos 
fores  fingulo,  Cat.  Jamaic.  53.  Hift.  1.  150.  Sifarum  Peru- 
vianum,  five  Battatas  Hi  fpanorum,  Ger.  Emac.  925.  Jetiea, 
vulg'o  Batata,  Pif.  93.  'Jetiea  Braflienfbus ,  Marcs:.  16. 
Kappa-kclenm,  Hort.  Mai.  7.  95.  SPANISH  POTA¬ 
TOES. 

They  are  ufed  either  boil’d  or  roafted  under  the  Allies.  They 
are  of  a  fine  Tufte,  and  by  fome  preferred  to  our  Turneps.  It 
they  are  taken  new,  and  bruifed,  and  macerated  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Water,  they  ferment  of  their  own  Accord,  and  produce 
a  Drink  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Braftl. 

They  grow  fpdhtaneoufly  in  'Newfoundland ,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Iflands  ;  whence  they  were  firft  brought  into  Spain , 
and  thence  into  other  Countries  of  Europe,  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

BATTATA  VIRGINIAN  A,  Offic.-Park.  Theat.  1383. 
Battata  Virgini  ana,  five  Virginianorum,  &  Pappus,  Ger.  781. 
Emac.  927.  Papas  Americaniim,  J.  B.  3.  621.  Papas  Ame- 
ricanum  Pycnocomum,  Opanank  In  files  Virginia  radix  Chunno , 
Chab.  523.  Papas  feu  Battatas  Virginianum,  Park.  Parad. 
517.  Solanum  tuberofum  efculentum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  167.  Prod. 

89.  Raii  Hift.  1.  675.  Synop.  3.  265.  Hift.  Oxon,  3.  522. 
Tourn.  Inft.  149.  Elem.  Bot.  124.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  67. 
Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  37.  Buxb.  306.  VIRGINIA,  COM¬ 
MONLY  CALLED  IRISH  POTATOES,  Dale. 

In  Virginia  it  grows  fpontaneoufly,  but  with  us  is  cultivated 
in  Gardens.  It  flowers  in  the  Months  of  June  and  July.  Its 
Root  is  only  in  Ufe  ;  and  that  too  in  the  Kitchen,  but  never 
in  the  Shops.  It  feems  to  agree,  as  to  its  Qualities,  with  the 
Spanijh  Potatoes,  but  is  fomewhat  narcotic.  Dale. 

You  are  to  chufe  thofe  which  are  large,  plump,  tender,  red- 
difh  without,  and  white  within,  and  of  a  good  Tafte,  like  that 
of  an  Artichoke. 

They  nourilh  the  Body,  moiften  much,  and  allay  the  lharp 
Humours  of  the  Breaft  ;  but  yet  produce  grofs  Humours,  and 
caufe  Wind. 

They  contain  a  little  Salt,  but  much  Oil  and  Phlegm. 

They  agree  at  all  times  with  young  bilious  People,  and  thofe 
in  general,  whofe  Humours  are  very  fharp,  and  much  agitated. 

REMARKS. 

Potatoes  are  by  fome  called  Earth  Pears ;  becaufe  they  grow  in 

the  Earth  to  the  Branches  of  the  Root  that  bears  them. 

They  were  brought  originally  from  the  Country  of  Fapi- 
nambour ,  in  India,  and  they  are  now  much  ufed  for  Food. 
They  are  nourifhing  enough,  and  allay  the  {harp  Humours  of 
the  Breaft  by  their  oily  and  balfamic  Principles,  which  are  apt 
to  unite  to  thofe  Parts  that  want  recruiting,  and  to  embarafs 
the  fharp,  Salts  that  veliicate  the  Breaft.  They  produce  grofs 
Humours,  and  Wind,  becaufe  they  contain  a  vifeous  and 
thick  Juice.  Lemery  on  Foods. 

Potatoes  are  extremely  emollient,  and  confequently  good  to 
prevent  and  cure  Diforders  proceeding  from,  or  attended 
with,  a  Rigidity  or  Stricture  of  the  Fibres.  Hence  it  is  a 
very  proper  Food  for  thofe  who  ufe  much  Exercife. 

BATTATA  CANADENSIS,  Offic.  Battatas  de  Canada , 
Park.  1383.  Parad.  516.  Flos  foils  pyramidalis,  parvo  fore, 
tuberosa  radice ,  Fleliotropium  Indicum  quorundam ,  Ger.  Emac. 
753.  Raii  Hift.  1.  335.  Flos  foils  tuberofus  Indicus,  five 
Adenes  Canadenfis,  Grifl.  Virid.  Lull  tan.  Corona  foils,  parvo 
fore,  tuberosa  radice ,  Elem.  Bot.  391.  Tourn.  Inft.  489. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  102.  Helianthemum  Indicum  tuberofum,  C.  B. 
277.  Heleniurn  Indicum  tuberofum,  H.  R.  P.  85.  Chryfan- 
themum  Indicum ,  radice  tuberosa,  Herm.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat. 
142.  Pluk.  Almag.  99.  Chryfanthemum  perenne  hiajus ,  foliis 
integris ,  Americanum  tuberofum ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  23.  Chryfan¬ 
themum  Canadenfe  frumofum,  Florent.  Schw.  Cat.  Leyd.  22. 
Flos  folis  Fame fanus,  five  After  Peruanus  tuberofus.  Col.  Ecyh. 
2.  11.  Flos  folis  tuberofus,  feu  Flos  Fame  fanus.  Aid  in.  91. 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  Dale. 

It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  only  applied  to  culinary 
Ufes. 

BATTITURA.  The  Squamae  or  Scales  of  Metals,  which 
fly  off,  whilft  under  the  Hammer.  # 

BATCIA.  According  to  Blancard ,  a  Name  forth  cPafii- 

naca  Sylvefris. 

BAUDA.  A  Veflel  for  Diftillation.  Rulandus » 
BAUHINIA.  Mountain  Ebony.  Vulgo. 

This  Plant  wasfo  named  by  Father  Plumier,  in  Honour  of 
the  two  famous  Botanifts,  John  and  Cafpar  B'auhine. 

The  Characters  are ;  *  ■  e  c 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous  Flower,  confuting  or  fns 
or  more  Leaves,  which  are  difpofed  op  one  Side  s  {rom^e 
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Flower-cup  arifes  the  incurved  Pointal,  accompanied  wi;h  feveial 
Stamina  of  the  fame  Form,  which  afterward  becomes  a  Pod  in- 

clofing  Ividney-lhap’d  Seeds.  .  ,, 

Miller  enumerates  feven  Species  of  this  Plant, 

BAUL,  Urine.  Rulandus.  ■  u  , 

BAURAC.  The  Arabic  W ord  for  Nitre  ;  or  for  any  Salt. 
Rulandus.  Hence  Borax  took  its  Name. 

BAXANA.  An  Indian  Plant  thus  diftinguilh’d.  • 

Raxana  Arbor  venenata,  J.  B.  Arbor  fruclu  venenata,  Radice 

venenorunt  antidote,  C.  B.  ,  v.  •, 

Near  Ormuz  in  Quelonne,  a  defart  I  Hand,  there  is  a  Tree 
call’d  Baxana ,  the  fmalleft  Quantity  of  whofe  Fruit  fufFocates 
the  Perfon  who  taftes  it.  The  fame  Effect  is  alfo  produced  by 
remaining  a  Quarter  of  an  flour  under  its  Shade.  But,  fince 
the  Root,  Leaves,  and  Fruit  of  this  Tree,  which  is  call’d  Rar 
luxit,  are,  in  other  Countries,  Antidotes  againft  all  kinds  of 
Poifons,  thefe  Circumftances  to  me  appear  improbable.  Rail 
Hi  ft.  Plant .  1 

BDALSIS,  fiJakcns,  from  fil'd  Aka,  to  fuckj  or  milk. 
Siidtion,  or  Milking. 

BDELLA,  fiJikka..  A  Horfe  leech.  Hippocrates,  in  his 
fecond  Book  of  Pror'rhetics,  feems  to  mention  the  fiJ'ikkct,  as  a 
Caufe  of  Bleeding  at  the  Fauces.  As  it  is  not  very  eafy  to 
conceive  how  this  Animal  fhould  get  to  that  Part,  fome  have 
thought  that  fiHkkct,  in  this  Place,  fignifies  a  varicofe  Vein,  a3 
it  does  in  Diof corides.  But  Galen  contradidfs  this,  and  fays  it 
really  means  a  Horfe-leech,  which  may  accidentally  get  thi¬ 
ther. 

Leeches,  when  fwallow’d,  are  efteem’d  of  bad  Confequence  : 
Therefore  Celfus  advifes  to  drink,  by  way  of  Antidote,  Vinegar 
with  Salt,  L.  5.  C.  27. 

We  know  that  a  Leech  has  been  fwallow’d,  when  the 
Mouth  of  the  Stomach  has  a  Senfation  of  being  fuck’d  and 
bitten.  Sometimes  alfo,  when  the  Leech  fixes  on  the  Throat, 
the  Patient,  in  Spitting,  brings  up  a  florid  Blood.  Brine,  the 
Succus  Cyrenaicus,  the  Leaves  of  Silphiurti  or  Beets,  with 
Vinegar,  or  Snow  diffolved  in  Pofca,  (a  Mixture  of  Water  and 
Vinegar)  are  proper  for  diflodging  and  bringing  them  away. 
The  Patient  muft  alfo  ufe  Gargarifms  of  Water  and  Nitre,  or 
Vinegar  and  Vitriol.  Leeches,  which  fix  on  the  inner 
Side  of  the  Throat,  may  be  diflodged  by  ordering  the  Patient  to 
fit  up  to  the  Neck  in  warm  Water,  and  hold  cold  Water  in  his 
Mouth  ;  for  they  will  come  out  forthwith  in  Queft  of  a  cold  Li¬ 
quor,  to  which  they  have  been  accuftom’d.  Some  prefcribeBugs 
for  thofe  who  have  fwallow’d  Leeches ;  but,  fays  Galen, 
I  never  had  Occafion  for  preferibing  them,  fince  I  found  Gar- 
lick  effectual  in  thefe  Cafes.  Paul.  Mgineta,  L.  5.  C.  36. 

I  don’t  know,  whether  Paulus  means,  by  Bugs, 

Cimices ,  as  Cornarius  has  tranflated  it ;  or  a  fort  of  Hypericum , 
call’d  by  Diofcorides  ks&u.  See  Hirudo. 

BDELLERUM,  according  to  Johnfon,  alfo  fignifies  a 
Horfe-leech. 

BDELLIUM,  Offic.  Park.  Theat.  1571.  C.  B.  Pin.  503. 
J.  B.  1.  317.  Chab.  73.  Mont.  Exot.  11.  Bdellium  omnium 
audiorum,  Raii  Hift.  2.  1844.  Bdellium  gummi,  Ind.  Med.  18. 
GUM  BDELLIUM.  Dale. 

Bdellium  is  by  fome  call’d  Madelcon ,  by  others  Bolchus.  It 
is  the  Tear  of  a  Saracenian  Tree. 

The  Marks  of  its  Goodnefs  are,  a  bitter  Tafle,  Tranfpa- 
rency,  a  Refemblance  of  Bull’s-glue,  a  Fatnefs  of  the  inner- 
moft  Parts,  and  an  Eafinefs  to  be  foften’d  ;  its  being  free  from 
Chips  and  Dirt ;  with  a  Fragrancy  in  Suffumigations,  like  the 
Unguis  odoratus. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Bdellium,  which  is  of  a  black 
Colour,  and  dirty,  in  large  Grains,  made  up  into  Malles :  This 
is  imported  from  India.  There  is  alfo  a  dry,  refinous,  leaden- 
colour’d  Sort,  which  comes  from  Petra ,  and  is  next  to  the  belt 
in  Efficacy. 

It  is  adulterated  with  a  Mixture  of  Gum  ;  but  what  is  thus 
vitiated  has  no£  that  Bitternefs  of  Tafle,  nor  F ragrancy  in  Suf¬ 
fumigations,  which  belongs  to  the  pure  and  genuine. 

It  is  of  a  heating,  mollifying  Virtue,  difeufles  Hardnefles, 
Tumors  about  the  Throat,  and  an  Hydrocele,  if  it  be  diluted 
with  faffing  Spittle.  Ufed  in  a  PefTary,  or  by  way  of  Suffumi- 
gation,  it  relaxes  the  VefTels  of  the  Uterus,  and  brings  away 
the  Birth,  and  all  manner  of  Humidities.  Being  drank,  it 
breaks  the  Stone,  and  provokes  Urine  :  It  is  given  with  Succefs 
in  a  Cough ,  and  to,  thofe  who  are  bitten  by  vejiomous  Crea¬ 
tures.  It  is  good  alfo  in  Ruptures,  Convulfions,  Pleurifies,  and 
erratic  Flatulencies  ;  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  Malagmas  that  are 
compofed  againft  Hardnefles,  and  Nodofities  of  the  Nerves. 
They  bruilfe  it,  and  work  it  up  with  Wine,  or  warm  Water. 
Diofcorides,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  80. 

The  Arabians  call  Bdellium  Mokel,  not  Molechil ,  as  the 
Tranflator  of  Serapion ,  whom  all  follow,  reads  it.  Every  one 
•knows,  that  it  is  a  fwcet-fcented  Gum  of  an  Arabian  or  Indian 
Tree.  The  Arabians  had  another  Mockel,  which  was  the  Fruit 
of  a  kind  of  Palm-tree.  Serapio  treats  of  both  Sorts  in  two 
,  find!  Chapters.  Avicenna  comprehends  them  both  in  one 
C  nap  ter,  tho’  they  agree  in  nothing  but  the  Name  >  but  for 
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Diftin&ion-fake  they  call’d  one  the  Mokel  of  Mecca ,  $nd  tUfc 
other  the  Mockel  of  'Judea. 

Brajfavolus,  whom  almoft  all  follow,  is  miftaken  when  he 
writes,  that  the  Bdellium  of  the  Antients  was  divided  by  Avi¬ 
cenna  into  the  Judean  and  Arabian  ;  for  Avicenna  diftinguifhes 
the  Judean  Bdellium,  which  is  a  Gum,  from  the  Meccan , 
which  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree;  but  he  makes  two  Kinds  of  the 
Judean  Bdellium,  the  Sclavian  and  the  Arabian  ;  therefore  the 
Epithet  of ,  Judean  was  common  to  both  forts  of  Gums,  in 
order  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  Fruit  of  that  Name.  Thus 
many  Indian  and  Arabian  Simples  were,  by  the  Antients,  call’d 
Syrian  ;  becaufe  they  were  exported  out  of  Arabia  and  India 
into  Syria.  Marcellus  Empiricus  fays ,  of  the  exotic  and  aro¬ 
matic  Simples  ufed  in  Medicine, 

Adde  £5  Aromaticas  Species  quas  mittit  Eons, 

Vel  qua  Judaicis  fragrant  bene  condita  Capfts. 

>  1  ..  .  *  *  .  *  O.'S 

4C  Add  aromatic  Simples  fent  from  the  Eajl,  or  fuch  as  pre- 
“  ferve  their  Fragrancy  in  Judean  Boxes  :  ”  Judean,  that  is, 
Syrian,  for  in  the  Greek  Geographers  alfo  'e.oeiet  PUAaisdwj 
( Syria  Palajftina )  means  Judea.,  The  fame  Species  were  call’d 
Indian ,  from  the  Place  where  they  grow  ;  and  Syrian  or  Ju¬ 
dean  from  the  Markets  or  Shops  where  they  were  fold  ;  fe 
that  the  Judean  Bdellium  was  the  fame  with  ,  the  Syrian ,  of 
which  there  were,  two  Kinds,  the  Indian  and  Arabian,  .How¬ 
ever,  Avicenna  feems  to  be  of  Opinion,  that,  the  Judean  Bdel¬ 
lium  was  different  from  the  Arabian  and  Sclavian  ;  for  he  write?, 
that  there  was  the  Sclavian  Bdellium y  and  the  Arabian,  befides 
the  Judean.  By  a  like  Miftake,  Diofcorides  made  the  Syrian 
Nard,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  Indian,  a  different  Thing. 
He  feems  alfo  to  make  three  Kinds;  of  Bdellium,  and  his  Ac¬ 
count  of  them  is  pretty  confufed.  He  fays  it  is.  the  Tear  of  a 
Saracenian  "Tree,  that  is,  an  Arabian  Tree,  pellucid,  and  like 
the  Colour  of  Bull’s-glue.  He  then  adds,  that  there  was  a 
dirty  and  black  Kind,  made  up  in  Lumps,  which  was  brought 
from  India.  Laftly,  he  fubjoins,  that  there  was  a  dry,  refinous, 
Jblackifh  [u-roorikior]  Sort  brought  from  Petra .  Perhaps,  by  the 
Judean,  Avicenna  meant  the  Petraan ,  as  Pliny  fometimes  ren¬ 
ders  lUjefiav  by  Judesum,  and  mentibns  Petraa  Judeea ;  and 
Stephanas  makes  Petra ,  which  gave  Name  to  Arabia  Petr  tea,  a 
City  of  the  Third  Palcsjlina,  which,  it  is  certain,  was  J udesa. 
Avicenna,  in  another  Place,  mentions  a  Bdellium  of  an  Afh- 
colour,  which  may  probably  be  the  fame  with  the  Petreean  of 
Diofcorides,  which  he  calls  vrcoorkkiov ,  hypopelium  ;  for  the  In¬ 
dian  is  black,  but  the  Arabian  of  the  Colour  of  a  Man’s  Nail, 
or  like  tranfparent  Wax. 

All  the  Greek  Authors,  fince  Diofcorides,  knew  no  more 
than  two  Kinds  of  'Bdellium,  which  are,  as  they  call  them,  the 
'tE.x.vQiKov  x)  A £y.fi/K,ov,  (i  the  Scythian  and  Arabian  j  ”  lo  fays 
Galen,  Aetius,  P.  /Egineta,  and  others.  As  to  the  Scythian 
they  give  the  very  fame  Account  of  it,  which  Diofcorides  does 
of  the  Indian  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain,  that  their  Sxvfc/x.ii'  was  the 
fame  with  Diofcorides’s  I vJikov.  By  "S.x.vbulv,  muft  be  under- 
ftood  what  is  brought  out  of  Indo-fcythia,  or  Southern  Scythia , 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  Author  of  the  Periplus  writes, 
that  Bdellium  is  brought  from  thofe  Parts. 

Since  Avicenna  and  Serapio  make  a  Difference  between  the 
Bdellium  Judaicum  (of  which  one  Sort  is  the  Arabian )  and  the 
Bdellium  Meccenfe,  which  they  will  have  to  be  the  Fruit  of  a 
Tree;  and  as  every  one  knows,  that  Mecca  is  in  Arabia  ;  it 
appears,  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Arabian  Bdellium,  one  a 
Gum,  and  the  other  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree.  And  Avicenna  him- 
felf,  in  the  fame  Chapter,  takes  Notice  alfo  of  a  Bdellium 
Meccenfe,  which  was  the  fame  with  the  Judaicum,  and  was 
not  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree;  and  this  probably  was  the  fame  as 
that  which  Diofcorides  fays  was  brought  from  Petra  ;  for  it  is 
the  general  Opinion,  that  the  modern  Mecca  was  the  Petra  of 
the  Antients.  It  was  formerly  a  very  noted  Emporium  for  In¬ 
dian  and  Arabian  Commodities,  which  were  brought  thitner 
from  Albus  Vicus ,  a  Port  of  the  Arabian  Gulph.  And  perhaps 
the  Indian  Bdellium  was  the  fame  as  that  which  Diofcorides  lap 
came  from  Petra  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
follow’d  Diofcorides,  underftood  him  in  thatSenfe,  making  only 
two  Kinds  of  Bdellium ,  the  Arabian,  and  the  Indian ,  which 
they  call  the  Scythian.  The  firft,  then,  in  Goodnefs,  was  the 
Arabian ;  and  of  an  inferior  Sort  was  the  Indian,  which  was 
brought  from  Petra,  an  Emporium  of  Arabia.  However,  I 
cannot  deny  but  the  Words  of  Diofcorides  may  be  underftood 
of  three  Kinds  of  Bdellium.  Pliny  reckons  more,  as  the  Baby¬ 
lonian,  the  Median ,  and  the  B  a  Brian. 

As  to  the  Word  fiJkkkiov,  Bdellium,  it  comes  from  the  He¬ 
brew  n^-Q  Bedolach  ;  for  fiJikktov  is  the  Diminutive,  but 
fiJ'ikkct  the  Primitive.  Damocrates,  in  the  Author  of  the  Pe¬ 
riplus,  calls  it  fiJikknv.  Marcellus  Empiricus , 

-  Crocon  atque  Bedellam. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  mod  of  the  JewiJh  Interpreters  ex¬ 
pound  the  Arabian  Bedolach  by  a  Pearl ;  but  fome  of  the  Antients 
underftood  by  it  a  Spice,  and  the  Matter  itfelf  plainly  fpcaks  it. 
For  of  this  Bedolach  the  Greeks  coin’d  their  y.iJ\<tkKos,  or  I u*f*k. 

t®  fignify  Bdellium ;  for  p  and  fi  are  often  chang’d  lor  one 
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another.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder’d,  tliat  two  Words  of  differ¬ 
ent  Sounds,  but  fignifying  the  fume  Thing,  fhould  have  the 
fame  Original,  as  that  fiJliAka.  and  ^J'etAyhs  fhould  both  come 
from  Bedolacb .  For,  after  the  fame  manner,  out  of  one  He¬ 
brew  Word  Ahaloth ,  fome  made  aycthkctyov  (  Agal- 

lochum )  ;  others  from  the  fame  Word,  contracted  into  Alotb , 
made  «xon  (Aloe).  The  Country  of  Havilach  or  Cha- 

vila,  Genefts  2.  11.  where  the  Bedolacb  grows,  may  as  well  be 
taken  for  India  as  Arabia.  '  All  the  Charades  there  given 
belong  alfo  to  India  j  for  India  too  exports  Gold  and  the  Onyx- 
ftone.  There  is  frequent  Mention  made  of  the  ovv/ivn  Ai0i<*  in 
the  Author  of  the  Periplus,  which  Stone  is  brought  out  of  India. 
The  EvMeuo/  (EuiUi),  a  People  of  India ,  are  not  far  diftant 
from  this  Country  of  Havila  ;  they  are  fo  call’d  by  Epipbanius. 
The  antient  Periegefs,  or  Itinerary,  of  the  World,  takes  No¬ 
tice  of  F.v/aJtcw  ( Euihttc).  India  then  produces  Bdelltum , 
that  is,  Bedolacb.  But  the  Chara&ers  belong  to  Arabia  in  a 
more  eminent  Degree  ;  there  are  the  People  Xctuk'oTcu  (Chau- 
iota),  or  the  Xcu/A ojcuoi  ( Chauloteei ),  of  Eratojlhenes  ;  there  is 
alfo  the  pureft  Gold.  The  fineft  Bdellium  is  that  of  Arabia , 
which  is  tranfparent,  and  of  the  Colour  of  Wax.  “  Bedella 
is  a  Tree  in  India  and  Arabia ,  the  Tear  of  which  is  belt  in 
Arabia ,  being  light,  fat,  and  like  Wax  throughout  ;  but  the 
“  Indian  is  dirty,  black,  and  in  bigger  Lumps.”  Ifidorus. 
Avicenna  fays  the  Arabian  Bdellium  is  red,  of  which  the  An- 
tients  fay  nothing  ;  but  perhaps  he  only  means  a  Wax-colour. 
U/iAA/oy  to  ’A ytSiiiev  S'la.vyis  re  x)  £av0or  “  The  Arabian 
“  Bdellium  is  tranfparent  and  yellow.”  Aetius ,  Lib.  3. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  the  Bdellium  of  the 
Antients  was  that  fort  of  Gum  which  the  Portuguefe  now  call 
Gum  Anime.  It  is  the  Tear  of  a  Tree,  whitifh,  refinous,  tranf¬ 
parent,  inclining  to  the  Colour  of  Frankincenfe,  which, 
broken,  appears  of  a  Wax-colour,  in  Grains  like  Frankincenfe, 
but  bigger  :  The  Oriental,  or  Indian ,  is  aJ'&ficokov  (Hadrobo- 
lum)  in  great  Lumps.  Salmajius  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  latric. 
Cap.  109. 

.  .  This  is  a  Gum  of  a  reddifh-brown  Colour,  deeper  than 
Myrrh,  and  of  a  tougher  and  more  tenacious  Confiftence  ;  and 
is  difficultly  diffolved  in  any  Liquor,  coming  neareft  to  Myrrh 
in  Scent,  but  not  fo  pleafant;  of  a  bitterifh  hot  Tafte.  What 
comes  from  Lurky  and  India ,  is  by  much  the  belt.  There 
is  another  Soitj  which  comes  from  Guiney ,  that  is  whiter,  in 
large  round  Dropsy  of  little  Scent;  but  this  is  lefs  efteem’d. 
We  are  quite  Strangers  to  the  Tree  which  produces  this  Gum. 
The  beft  Accounts  which  we  have,  is,  that  it  is  a  thorny  Tree, 
■With  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Oak; 

This  Gum  is  of  an  heating  and  drying  Nature,  helpful  againft 
Coughs  and  Impoftumations  of  the  Lungs,  provokes  Urine  and 
the  Catamenia*  expels  the  Birth  and  After-birth.  Outwardly  it 
is  ufed  in  diffolving  and  difeuffing  Plaifters.  Miller’s  Bot. 
Off* 

Gcojfroy  fays,  that  both  Sorts  undoubtedly  come  from  Abyf- 

Jinia.  • 

Some  efteem  the  Bdellium  of  the  Antients  to  be  the  Gum 

Anime  of  the  Moderns.  . 

Pliny,  H.  N.  L.  12.  c.  9.  fays,  that  this  Tree  is  prickly, 
black,  and  as  high  as  the  Olive-tree  ;  and  that  it  bears  Leaves 
•which  are  evergreen,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  Oak.  The 
beft  Sort  of  this  Gum  is  pure,  yellowifh,  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and 
very  agreeable  Smell ;  it  is  tranfparent  when  broken.  It  is  fat, 
combuftible,  foon  catches  Fire,  and-  is  eafily  melted.  That  which 
is  black  and  impure  is  good  for  nothing.  See  Job.  Jac.  Wecker. 
Antid.  Spec.  L.  1.  Sell.  17.  Galen  gives  it  the  Epithets  Ara¬ 
bian  and  Scythian  ;  Pliny  that  of  Baltrian,  L.  6.  C.  16.  L. 
C.  Cel/us  alfo,  L.  7.  C.  4.  gives  it  the  Epithet  Ballrian, 
either  from  the  Country  of  Ballria ,  or  from  the  River  Ba - 
ftrium ,  not  far  from  Judea.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Bdel¬ 
lium  and  Myrrh  are  produced  by  one  and  the  fame  Tree,  and 
that  there  is  no  Difference  between  thefe  two  Drugs.  Monardes 
is  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  the  true  Anime.  See  Matthiol.  Cotnment. 
in  L.  if  Diofcor.  C.  70.  Ruel.  L.i.  C.  57.  01.  Worm.  Mu- 
feum,  L.  2.  C.  15.  &  23.  Job.  Dan.  Mylii  Antidotar.  Med. 
Chymic.  reform.  L.  2.  C.  9.  Georg,  d  Fur  re  de  Hijl.  Plant. 

■  L.  1.  C.  81.  Paul.  Amman.  Manudull.  ad  Mater.  Med.  p.  128. 
Bdellium  is  of  a  hot,  comforting,  fweetening,  abforbent,  dif- 
cufling,  and  opening  Nature.  When  ufed  internally,  it  cleanfes 
the  Breaft  of  acrid  Matter,  allays  Coughs,  purges  the  Kidneys, 
and  cleanfes  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  provokes  Urine,  and  expels 
the  Stone  and  Gravel,  Galen.  S.  6.  de  Simpl.  Med.  fac.  flops  the 
immoderate  Flux  of  the  Menfes  and  the  Hemorrhoids,  tho5  ’tis 
very  rarely  ufed  internally.  Externally,  it  foftens,  difeuffes, 
and  maturates  all  Kinds  of  Swellings  and  Apoftcms,  cures 
recent  Wounds,  and  injured  Arteries.  In  the  Shops  it  is  made 
an  Ingredient  in  many  foftening  and  difeuffing  Plaifters  and 
Ointments :  It  is  alfo  in  the  Mithridate,  the  Emplajl.  de  Me- 
lilot.  Mef.  Empl.  Apojiolicon,  Nicol.  Alexandria.  Emplajl.  Cero- 

■  neum,  Nicol.  Empl.  Still ic  Croll.  Emplajl.  Diaphcret.  Mynf. 
the  Ceratum  Ammoniacum  Forejl.  the  Ceratum  Matricale,  or 
De  Galbano  Augujl.  the  Unguent,  Apojlolorum  Aviccnn.  Barthol. 
Zorn  Botanolog. 


BDELLOS,  0Kaa&\  The  Smell  of  a  Lamp  juft  extin~ 
guifh’d.  It  fignifics  alfo  a  Difcharge  of  Wind  by  the  Anus. 
Hence, 

BDELYGMIA,  (bhwyfni,  or  ^liKvyfict,  or  fahkvel*. 

A  horrid,  difagreeable,  and  fetid  Smell,  fufficient  to  induce  a 
Naufea  ;  or,  as  it  is  ufually  exprefs’d,  to  turn  the  Stomach  ; 
fuch  as  that  of  fome  Ulcers,  or  Excrement. 

BECABUNGA.  A  Name  for  the  Anagallis  Aqua- 
tic a.  Brook-lime,  which  fee.  , 

•  'BECHICA,  from  a  Cough.  All  Medicines 

which  are  defign’d  to  relieve  Coughs,  are  call’d  by  this  Name. 

It  is  particulady  appropriated  to  feveral  forts  ot  Troches,  to  be 
found  in  the  Compilers  of  Difpenfatories,  and  fignifics  the  fame 
as  Pelloral. 

Trochisci  BecHici  albi;  The  white  Pelloral  Lozenges. 

■  f  .  y  „  From  the  College. 

Take  of  fine  Sugar,  one  Pound  ;  of  white  Sugar-candy, 
half  a  Pound  ;  of  Florentine  Orrice-root,  half  an  Ounce  ; 
of  Liquorice-root,  fix  Drams  ;  of  Starch,  one  Ounce  and 
an  half ;  and  make  them  into  fmall  Lozenges,  with  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  Quantity  of  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth, 
made  in  Rofe-water.  On  Occaiion  may  be  added  Amber- 
grife  and  Mufk,  four  Grains  of  the  firft,  and  three  of  the 
latter. 

•>  r 

Thefe  are  in  all  the  old  Difpenfatories  in  the  fame  manner, 
without  Alteration.  They  are  pretty  much  ufed  for  Coughs, 
and  Defluxions  of  Rheum.  Some  add  to  them  Ambergrife 
and  Mufk,  which  makes  them  ferviceable  to  fweeten  the 
Breath.  But  they  are  of  no  great  Efficacy  to  any  Purpofe,  and 
may  be  taken  at  Pleafure.  j 

This  is  directed  very  little  different  in  the  Edinburgh  Difpen 
fatory. 

JVhite  Pectoral  Lozenges. 

From  Quincy. 

Take  of  the  Four  greater  cold  Seeds,  hulk’d,  of  each  one 
Ounce  and  an  half ;  white  Poppy-feeds,  and  Pine-nuts,  of 
each  one  Drgm  ;  Orrice  and  Starch,  in  fine  Powder,  of 
each  three  Ounces  ;  fine  Sugar,  feventeen  Ounces  :  Beat 
the  Seeds  into  a  Pafte  ;  then  put  to  it  the  Powders,  and 
make  all  into  a  due  Confiftence,  with  a  Mucilage  of  Gum 
Tragacanth  and  Rofe-water,  to  cut  out  into  Lozenges. 

This  is  a  much  better  Compofition  than  that  under  the  fame 
Name  in  the  College  Difpenfatory  ;  and  if  fweet  Almonds  were 
in  the  room  of  the  Pine-nuts,  it  would  be  yet  more  grateful. 
This  is  from  the  Pharmacopcea  Regia  of  Zwelfer ,  who  like- 
wife  makes  a  red  Lozenge,  by  adding  to  this  two  Ounces  of 
Bole  ;  which*  with  the  Whole,  is  very  good  againft  the  Heart¬ 
burn,  and  is  the  fame,  if  not  a  better  Remedy,  in  that  Cafe, 
than  fome  which  are  frequently  advertifed  in  public  Places 
with  great  Encomiums. 

Trochisci  Bechici  nigri  :  The  black  Pelloral  Lozenges. 

From  the  College. 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  and  of  white  Sugar,  of  each 
ten  Drams  ;  of  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  fweet  Almonds, 
blanch’d,  of  each  fix  Drams  ;  and  make  them  into  Lo¬ 
zenges,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  ot  the  Mucilage  of 
Quince-feeds,  made  with  Rofe-water,  5.  A. 

In  the  Auguftan  Difpenfatory  this  is  clogg’d  with  many  other 
Ingredients  ;  but  the  nrft  of  the  College  hath  it  exaftly  as  here, 
and  there  aferibes  it  to  Rhazes  for  its  Author.  The  Augujl  an 
Collection  hath  alfo  many  other  Compofitions  of  the  fame  Form 
and  Intention ;  but  they  have  not  Reputation  enough  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  down  to  the  prefent  Practice.  Thefe  are  much 
more  effeaual  than  the  former,  to  flop  Coughs  from  tickling 
Rheums,  but  not  quite  fo  grateful  to  take.  Some  powder  the 
Tragacanth,  but  that  is  very  tirefome,  and  will  not  make  up 
fo  fmooth,  as  if  it  be  gradually  open’d  with  Rofe-water, 
enough  to  beat  up  with  the  Almonds  into  a  Pafte,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  the  other  Ingredients. 

The  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  directs  this  different  from  the 

preceding. 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  two  Ounces ;  Balfam  of 
Tolu,  and  Storax  Calamita,  each  a  Dram  ;•  white  Sugar, 
half  a  Pound ;  Mucilage  of  Gum  Dragon,  made  with 
Hyffop-water,  fuch  a  Proportion  as  will,  with  the  reqm- 
fite  Art,  make  the  Whole  into  Lozenges. 

Quincy  di reCls  a  Troche  with  the  fame  Title,  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  is  as  follows ; 

Take  of  the  Four  greater  co\d  Seeds,  hulk’d,  of  each 
Ounces  j  white  Poppy-feeds,  one  Ounce  •,  pour  uppn  e  e, 
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irt  a  Marble  Mortar,  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Juice  of  Li¬ 
quorice,  diluted  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  Syrup  with  Rofe- 
watcr,  to  make  them  into  a  foft  Pulp  ;  which  drive  thro’ 
a  Sieve  with  more  Pulp  of  Liquorice,  four  or  five  Ounces; 
and  to  them  put  ftrain’d  Storax,  one  Ounce  ;  Powder  of 
Orrice,  three  Ounces  ;  of  Anife  and  Fennel- feeds,  of  each 
one  Ounce  ;  fine  Loaf-  fugar,  two  Pounds  and  an  half; 
and  make  all  into  a  Pafte. 

This  is  likewife  from  ZwqlfeP,  and  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
,©ur  College.  It  is  an  excellent  good  Pedoral  Lozenge,  and 
ufeful  in  all  Coughs  whatsoever,  to  be  taken  at  Difcretion. 

BECHION,  a  Name  for  the  Tuffilago ,  Coltsfoot,  becaufe 
it  has  the  Reputation  of  being  good  for  Coughs. 

BECIOIS,  fiimo/s,  or  fimdoif,  is  explain’d  by  Galen 
' ]toi< ,  Sheep.  ,  .  ■  .* 

BECUIBA  NUX. 

This-Nut  isas  large  as  a  Nutmeg,  and  of  a  brown  Colour. 
It  confifts  of  an  oily  Kernel,  inclofed  in  a  woody  brittle  Hulk. 
A  Balfam  is  drawn  from  it,  very  much  efteemed  in  Rheumatic 
and  Paralytic  Cafes.  It  is  brought  from  Brajil.  Geoffroy. 

BEDEGUA.  Among!!  the  Arabians ,  this  was  the  Name 
for  a  Species  of  Thiftle.  Rail  Hift.  Plant.  Blancard  fays  it 
was  the  Spina  Alba. 

BEDEGUAR.  The  fpongy  Excrefcences  of  the  Rofa  Syl- 
vejlris  are  thus  called  by  fome  W riters  on  the  Materia  Medica . 
The  Afhes  of  thefe,  burnt,  are  faid  to  be  effedual  in  the  Gravel 
and  Dyfury  ;  and  to  incline  thePerfon,  who  lies' upon  them,  to 
fleep.  Raii  Hiji.  Plant.  Dale. 

BEENEL,  an  evergreen  Shrub,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

A  Liniment  is  prepared  of  the  Root  of  this,  boiled  in  Oil 
of  Sefarnum ,  which  is  faid  to  be  good  for  Head-achs,  and 
effectual  in  removing  inveterate  Pains  in  the  Limbs. 

BEESHA,  a  Species  of  the  Bambu ,  which  grows  in  Mala¬ 
bar.  A  Decodion  of  this  is  ufed  in  Obftrudions  of  the  Menfes; 
as  alfo  in  Erofions  of  the  Gums,  and  Tooth-ach,  by  way  of 
Gargarifm. 

BEGMA,  (h'lyy.ct,  from  a  Cough,  in  Hippocrates  fig- 
nifies  both  a  Cough,  and  the  Spit  brought  up  by  it. 

BEGUILL,  a  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  an  Apple,  with  a 
.  rough  and  knotty  Rind,  inclofing  a  Pulp  like  the  Strawberry. 

-  Raii  HiJl.  Plant. 

BEHEM. 

The  Root  Behem,  as  it  is  delivered  to  us  by  the  Arabians , 
has  been  the  Occalion  of  no  fmall  Miftakv  on  account  of  its 
Homonymy,  or  puffing  under  the  fame  Appellation  with  the 
*  •  Hermodadyl.  Been  and  Ben  are  erroneoufly  made  to  be 'ho¬ 
monymous  with  the  Balanus  Myrepjica.  The  Name  of  this 
Root  in  Arabic  is  Behem ,  and  Albehetn.  The  Greeks  pronounce 
it  iriyiy.  ( Bechem ),  becaufe  they  exprefs  the  Arabic,  he ,  by 
yj,  as  T&fj.&yyyi/St  for  Tamarhendi.  Hence,  in  Charito ,  and 
other  Phyficians  of  later  Ages,  we  read  of  the  'X'iyjy. 
and  ifvQ^p  v,  “  the  white  and  the  red  Bechem ,”  which  muft  be 
underftood  of  this  Arabian  Behem ,  which  is  of  two  Kinds, 
white  and  rad.  Therefore  Avicenna ,  where  he  treats  of  them, 
exprefles  the  Name,  in  the  Title,  in  the  Dual  Number,  Behe- 
men ,  and  comprifes  them  both  under  the  following  Defcription ; 
that  they  are  ligneous  Pieces  of  dry’d  Roots,  fhrunk  and  fliri- 
■vell’d  up,  and  are  of  two  Kinds,  the  white  and  the  red.  The 
later  Greeks  make  alfo  two  Kinds  of  HermodaStyls ,  the  white 
and  the  red  ;  and,  for  the  molt  part,  they  ufe  the  Term  Hermo- 
daStyl'tex  the  Arabian  Behem ,  tho’  what  the  Arabians  call  Her- 
mo dactyl  be  quite  another  Thing.  Myrepfus ,  in  his  Antidote 
£  id.  ya^ycteiA/f  Galeni ,  has  it  thus  in  the  Greek  Copy,  as  Fuch- 
fius  a  fibres  us  :  Mrniy  cii$\  fey-aru  rd  kmMyoyzvci  biycu'Epyo- 
SdSivAu  yctKyd.  In  the  King’s  Manufcript  we  found  written, 
on  that  Place,  ‘Apy.odctK\vte  A 2vx»  $  zpuQft.  That  antient  Copy 
always  reads  Apy.od &k\ vhov  for  E pyola k)vAov,  In  an  antient 
Graeco-Arabic  Lexicon,  ,we  read  DAmartuTa.v  xj  yctKcto  to  Ayy.o- 
Sddjv  Aor,  where  ysns <s cut av  is  written  for  fared  dav,  which  is  the 
Arabic  Buzidan,  or  Buzaidan  ;  and,  as  we  are  inform’d  by 
Avicenna ,  a  ligneous  Indian  Drug,  endued  with  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tues  as  both  the  Kinds  of  the  Behem.  This  Wood,  he  lays, 
ufes  to  be  adulterated  with  another  Kind  call’d  Alhaba  Barbarie. 
This  is  a  Root  brought  out  of  Africa ,  which  Country  was  call’d 
by  the  Arabians  Barb  aria,  and  is  fo  named  at  this  Day.  Avi¬ 
cenna ,  in  the  Chapter  where  he  treats  particularly  of  this  Chabe 
Alberberi ,  that  is,  the  Barbarian  or  African  Chabe ,  fays,  it  was 
fomething  which  was  like  HermodaStyls ,  brought  from  Africa , 
and  by  which  HermodaStyls  are  adulterated.  So  that  the  Buzi¬ 
dan  and  the  HermodaStyls  were  both  adulterated  by  this  African 
Root  Chabe ,  and  the  Buzidan  had  the  fame  Virtues  as  the 
Behem.  There  was  no  great  Difference,  then,  between  the 
HermodaStyl  and  the  Roots  of  Behem ,  fince  one  and  the  fame 
Thing  adulterates  HermodaStyl  and  Buzidan ,  which  is  like 
Behem.  It  is  no  Wonder  then,  that  the  later  Greeks  ufed  the 
Name  of  HermodaStyl ,  inftead  of  Behem. 

The  Arabic  Word  for  HermodaStyls  is  Alfurengian ,  the  Mean¬ 
ing  of  which  we  are  to  inquire  into.  Surengian  is  not  properly 
the  fame  as  the  Greek  kyyoSddlvw  but  this  latter  is  the 
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Flower  of  that  Plant  which  the  Arabians  call  Surengian.  For 
this  we  have  the  Authority  of  Avicenna ,  who  calls  it  Afaba 
Hermes ,  that  is,  the  Fingers  of  Mercury ,  which  plainly  anfwers 
to  the  Greek  Word  'Epyoddlju a<ji\.  He  fays  it  is  the  Flower  of 
the  Surengian ,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues  ;  therefore  th z  Hermo- 
JaStyl  is  the  Flower,  and  the  Surengian  the  Plant.  The  fame 
Author  fays,  that  the  Surengian  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant,  which 
bears  white  and  citron-colour’d  Flowers. 

P.  JEgincta  is  the  firft  of  the  Greeks ,  as  far  as  I  know,  who 
mentions  'b.fy.oSd>i]uAov,  and  only  fays  of  it,  that  it  was  of  pe¬ 
culiar  Efficacy  in  Pains  of  the  Joints,  while  the*  Humour  is 
afloat.  By  AyyoSdfvKov,  he  means  that  Kind  of  Ephemeron 
which  is  not  poifonous,  of  which  Diofcorides  alfo  writes,  that 
.it  difeufies  Swellings  ;  and  the  Arabians  lay,  that  it  mitigates 
the  Pains  of  the  Gout,  if  the  Parts  be  anointed  with  it.  This 
is  their  white  HermodaSiy l,  which  they  alfo  call  Surengian ;  but 
they  beftow’d  this  Name  on  two  Plants,  and  were  deceived  by 
■the  Homonymy.  One  of  them  was  a  deadly  Herb  of  Colchos> 
of  the  bulbous  Kind,  call’d  by  the  Greeks  zwyi&',  becaufe  it 
was  fo  quickly  mortal  as  to  kill  within  a  Day’s  Space.  But 
there  was  another  Herb  of  that  Name,  which  was  alfo  call’d 
.  the  Iris  Sylvejlris ,  which  was  not  at  all  hurtful :  This,  perhaps, 
is  what  the  Greeks  alfo  call’d  'H.fyoSctKjuKov,  for  it  had  one  long 
Root  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger;  for  which  Reafon  they 
feem  to  have  call’d  it  SdSlvKov,  “  the  Finger  of  Mer- 
“  curyf  which  Name  agrees  better  with  the  Root  than  the 
Flower.  So  Afaba  Safra ,  another  Root,  from  its  Colour  and 
Shape  refembling  a  Finger,  is  by  the  Arabians  call’d  Yellow  Fin¬ 
gers.  It  is  certain,  that  the  fame  Eftefts  are  aferib’d  by  Paulus 
to  the  HermodaStyl ,  as  are  attributed  by  Avicenna  to  the 
Surengian  which  is  not  poifonous,  which  are,  that  it  is  ufe¬ 
ful  in  Pains  of  the  Joints,  when  the  Humour  is  afloat.  . 

The  Greeks  then  knew  but  one  Kind  of  HermodaStyls,  which 
was  the  harmlefs  Ephemeron ,  call’d  ieif  dyela,  ii  the  wild  Iris  ;’* 
and  had  a  long  Root  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Likenefs  of  a  Finger, 
and  on  that  Account  deferved  its  Name ;  but  the  other,  round  and 
bulbous-rooted  Ephemeron  had  nothing  to  merit  thatAppellation  ; 
yet  the  Arabians  call’d  both  thefe  Ephemera  by  the  Name  of 
Surengian.  An  antient  Arabian  Herbalift  renders  the  to  Ko\yi- 
kov  of  Diofcorides,  which  is  the  deadly  Ephemerum,  by  Suren¬ 
gian  :  The  other  Ephemeron,  which  immediately  follows  in 
Diofcorides,  he  makes  to  be  another  Species  of  Surengian.  So 
they  divided  this  Kind  into  two  Species,  the  white  and  the  red  j 
the  red  was  the  Colchian,  or  noxious  Ephemeron,  which  had  the 
Bark  of  its  Root  of  a  red  Colour.  Avicenna  calls  it  the  black 
and  red  Surengian ,  and  fays  it  was  poifonous  ;  he  fo  calls  it, 
becaufe  its  Fruit  was  black,  inclining  to  red.  Diofcoridesy 
fpeaking  of  the  Colqhian,  lyofla.  yrvppov  iv  tu  y^avif 

p idctv  ?a oiov  i'yjmsuv  lymppov,  “  having  its  Fruit  black,  in- 
“  dining  to  red,  and  the  Bark  of  its  Root  of  a  red  Colour.’* 
Thus  it  is  read  in  a  very  good  and  antient  Copy  ;  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirm’d  by  Neophytus.  In  the  common  Editions  thefe 
Epithets  are  apply’d  to  the  Root,  not  the  Fruit,  ?a odv  iywav 
tynippovkv  TW  ydhcivi^  cc  having  a  black  Bark,  inclining  to  red.’* 
Wherefore  this  is  not  properly  the  red  Hermodadyl ;  for  that 
Name  only"  belongs  to  the  Ephemeron  with  a  long  Root  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Finger.  This  is  commonly  call’d  the  white 
Hermodadyl,  and  is  the  only  Plant  on  which  P.  SEgineta  be¬ 
llows  the  Name  of  Hermodadyl.  Avicenna,  who  fays  that  the 
Digitus  Mercurii  was  the  Flower  of  the  Surengian,  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  both  Species  ;  and  hence  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbary 
or  Africa  call’d  the  Root  of  both  Ephemerons  HermodaSiyl.  There 
is  another  Error  in  Avicenna,  in  making  the  Surengian  the  Root 
of  a  Plant,  that  bears  a  white  and  citron-colour’d  Flower ;  fer 
both  Ephemerons  have  a  white  Flower.  He  mifunderflood  the 
Words  of  Diofcorides,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  Colchian  Species, 
he  fays,  dviwiv  avQos  kzvkov,  oyoiov XfbKu  divdu9  “  it  produces  a 
“  white  Flower,  refembling  that  of  Saffron.”  He  took  them 
in  a  Senfe  as  if  they  had  run  thus,  avBot  mukov,  x}  oyotw  Xfor.* 
drQn,  “  a  white  Flower,  and  like  that  of  Saffron,”  or  of  a 
Saffron-colour  ;  but  the  Author  intends  it  of  a  Likenefs  in 
Shape,  not  in  Colour.  The  Flower  of  the  Colchian  Ephemeron 
is  fhap’d  like  that  of  Saffron,  but  white.  Pliny  makes  the 
Flower  of  the  other  Ephemeron  to  be  blue  inftead  of  white  ;  nor 
muft  you  think,  that  he  had  any  Authority  for  what  he  fays  : 
The  good  Man  was  impofed  upon  by  his  own  Ears,  which  ie- 
prefented  to  him  kvclvzgv  cfrfloj  for  yjovzw,  “  blue  I  lower,  for 
“  Snow-white,”  as  he  hearken’d  to  hisAmanuenfis,  who  ufually 
read  to  him.  He  has  been  miftaken  in  Hundreds  of  other  Places 
from  the  like  Occafion.  ,  0 

The  Herb  Pentaphyllum  was  alfo  call’d  BfpoJWuA*.  The 
Author  of  the  Synonyma  of  Diofcorides, 
oiJ'ior1e?irlfcaf>  b,M%yoddK\uM,  “  the  Prophets  call  it 
“  the  Claw  of  the  Ibis,  others  the  Wing  of  the  Ibis,  others 
<s  Hermodadyl.”  The  fpurious  Apuleius,  in  his  Herbal,  under 
the  Chapter  of  Pentaphyllum,  has  the  fame  Expreffions  in  Latin  ; 
Prophet a,  &c.  They  alfo  call’d  it  “  Man’s-hand, 

and  'hfjfof  (iojdvuv.,  “  the  Herb  of  Mercury,  as  I  found  it  in 
the  Lexicon  of  Harpocration.  T  his  alfo  is  good  for  Pains  in  t  le 
Joints,  and  for  the  Sciatica.  And  perhaps  Paulus  is  to  be  under- 
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ftood  as  fpeakirig  of  this  Flermod'a&yl :  That  lid  did  not  mcart 
tlje.  Eph  enter  on  is  probable,  becaufe  he  reckons  it  feparately, 
m'ul  alio  the  Colcbictn  Species.  Serapion ,  however,  takes  the- 
'fguoIdflvAov  of  Paultis  tor  the  other  Ephaneron ,  which  is  not 
the  deadly  Sort.  To  this  they  attribute  a  Virtue  of  curing 
Pains  in  the  Joints,  which  muft  be  underftood  of  the  harmlefs 
Bphetneron ,  not  of  the  poifonous.  For  Abix ,  in  this  Author, 
«ives  his  Opinion,  that  the  belt  of  the  two  Hermodadtyls  was 
that  which  had  the  Outfide,  as  well  as  Infide,  of  its  Root  of  a 
white  Colour  ; .  for  the  black  and  red  were  pernicious.  He 
means  the  Colchian ,  of  which  he  leenis  to  make  two  Sorts,  the 
black  .and  the  red,  tho’  there  be  but  one,  which  is  of  a  black  in¬ 
clining  to  red.  Abix,  in  Serapion ,  adds,  that  they  are  miftaken 
'  who  think  the  Lagias  agrefis  is  brought  from  Africa ;  fo  the 
Translator  renders  it  ;  but  for  -Lagia  we  are  certainly  to  read 
Labia ,  which  is  the  Caaba  or  Cbabe  of  Avicenna  ;  which,  he  fays, 
is  like  the  Hermodadhl,  and  is  ufed  to  adulterate  it.  T  he  Ara¬ 
bian  Interpreters  obferve,  that  this  Cbabe  is  like  a  fmall  Radilh, 
and  is  by  lbme  placed  among  the  Species  of  Hermodadtyls,  and 
is  alio  call’d  by  the  Arabians  Buzeidan.  But  thefe  Plants  differ 
only  as  to  their  native  Soil  ;  this  latter  is  from  India ,  the  other 
from  Barbaria,  that  is,  Africa.  The  Arabian  Labia,  and  the 
Hermodadtyl,  or  black Epbemeron,  are  fo  near  akin  in  Shape  and 
ptfedfs,  that  fame  have  taken  them  for  the  fame  Plant  ;  fome 
alfo  adulterated  one  Species  with  the  other,  that  is,  the  Hermo- 
da&yl  with  the  Labia. 

The  Arabians  attribute  to  this  Caaba  a  Virtue  of  augmenting 
the  Body  in  Bulk  ;  and  the  Women  ufe  it  for  that  Purpole, 
and  to  give  themfelves  a  portly  Figure.  The  Bebem  has  the  fame 
Property,  as  Avicenna  affures  us  :  This  is  call’d  by  the  later 
Greeks  \t  <>p.oI'fi.Kivtov .  Whenever  we  meet  with  Hermodadtyl 
in  thefe  Authors  fimply  mention’d,  we  are  to  underhand  it  of 
the  Pcntaphyllum ,  or  of  one  of  the  tw7o  Species  of  Ephaneron 
.  but  whenever  we  find  in  Myrcpjus  and  others  Tflu.ocG>c1uAof 
Asw ico  “  the  white  and  red  Hermodadiyl,”  we  are 

to  take  them  for  the  white  and  red  Bebem.  Myrepfus  common¬ 
ly  rr)ixes  them  with.  Cardiacs,  for  comforting  the  Heart,  and 
(Lengthening  a  weak  Body,  and  for  curing  the  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart  ;  for  which  Purpofe  both  Sorts  of  the  Ben  are  endued 
with  a  fingular  Virtue,  according  to  Avicenna,  and  other  Arabian 
Authors.  _ 

Since  the  red  and  white  Hermodadfyls  are  both  Ingredients  in 
the  fame  compound  Medicine,  that  they  cannot  be  the  fame 
with  the  red  and  white  Hermodactyl  of  the  Arabians ,  may  very 
well  be  inferred  from  thefe  laft  being  accounted  of  different  Pro-, 
perties,  fo  as  to  be  unqualify’d  for  entering  the  fame  Compo- 
fition  ;  and  the. red  Hermodadtyl,  which  is  the  KoA^/koI',  is  ac¬ 
counted  rank  Poifon  both  by  Greeks  and  Latins ,  and  has  no 
Place  in  Medicine,  except  it  be  in  the  way  of  killing  ;  upon 
which  Account  therefore  it  can  have  no  Place  at  all  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  which  rather  provides  a  Remedy  againft  noxious  things, 
than  ufes  them  as  .  a  Remedy.  It  is  faid,  that  a  Decodtion  of 
the  Leaves  of  Hermodadtyls  in  Water,  being  drank,  mitigates 
Pains  in  the  Joints,  which  muft  be  . underftood  of  the  white  Her¬ 
modactyl  or  Epheineron,  which  has  no  deleterious  Quality.  In 
Myrepfus  there  is  an  'Auji/ojos  It'  rE°/;.oJ'a./juAx  for  the  Gout  in. 
the  Feet  and  Joints,  which  can  be  underftood  of  no  other  than 
of  the  Hermodactyl  with  the  long  Root.  Therefore  Brajfavo- 
lus  is  in  an  Error,  when,  following  Mcfue,  he  fays,  that  the 
round  Hermodadtyl  is  of  more  Efficacy  towards  thefe  Inten¬ 
tions,  for  which  he  w7ould  have  them  underftood  to  be  effectual, 
that  ’is,  for  Afteftions  .of  the  Joints  ;  for  the  round  Flermo- 
dadtyl,  which  js  the  Colchian,  does  not  agree  with  the  Joints, 
and  cannot  be  .taken  inwardly  for  the  Joints,  without  being 
pernicious.  By  the  round  Hermodadtyl  we  are  certainly  to  un- 
derftand.the  .Colchian  with  the  round  and  bulbous  Root  ;  for  the 
other  with  the  long  Root  may  be  called  the  L^j.oIdyjvAov  y.a,K§<v, 
“  the  Jong  Hermoda&yl.”  .  • 

XJpon  the  Whole,  the  Hermoda&yls  of  the  Greeks  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  tfiofe  of  the  Arabians.  Thefe  call  the  Flower  of  the 
Herb  Surengian ,  the  Fingers  of  Mercury,  by  which  Name  they 
call  bffih  Species  of  Ephaneron.  And  the  Greeks  beftow  the 
Name  of  * tgy.oS&LlvAov  Aivjcbv  y  v,  “  the  white  and  red 
“  Hermodadlyl,”  on  what  the  Arabians  call  the  white  and  red 
Behem.  They  alfo. call  the  Buzidan  of  the  Arabians,  which  is 
like  thV  white.  Behem,  by  the  Name  of  Hermoda&yl.  They 
will  have  it  to  be  a  Species  of  Satyrion,  and  fo  Serapion  expounds 
if.  The  vulgar  Appellation  for  it  is  Satyr ium  Bafihcum ,  but 
the  Shqps  call  it  Palma  CSrifti.  V ery  learned  Phyficians  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  Buzidan  of  tho  Arabians  is  the  fame  as  Avicenna's 
Citron-fingers.  Brajfavolus ,  who  is  followed  by  Fuchfius ,  fays, 
that  Avicenna  treated  of  the  Buzidan,  which  he  corruptly  call’d 
Bucheidan ,  under  the  Title  of  Citron-fingers.  But  there  are 
two  Chapters  in  Avicenna  of  the  Buzidan,  and  the  Liti 011-fin¬ 
gers,  and  they  are  quite  different  things.  "I  his  Author  indeed 
ufes  to  give  the  different  Appellation  of  the  fame  thing  in  diftinet 
Chapters,  ,but  then  he  always  gives  Notice  of  it.  ■  Fhe  Citron- 
fingers,  or  Afaba  fafra,  are  fhaped,  as  he  fays  himfeu,  like  the 
Palm,  of  the  Hand.  He  calls  it  alcaf,  which  is  the  lame  as  the 
Hebrew  rp,  Cbaph ,  and  properly  fignifies  the  Palm,  or  hollow 
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Part  of  the  Hand,  from  the  Verb  qQD,  which  is  to  bend  or  iri* 
curvate.  Hence  Cochleare  alfo  comes  to  fignify  both  a  concave 
Inftrument,  and  the  Sole  of  the  loot.  An  old  Latino- Arabii 
Lexicon  interprets  it  by  Pugillum ,  and  Alapa ,  becaufe  it  is 
given  with  the  flat  Hand  ;  whence  comes  depalmare,  xoA«tpt£W, 
“  to  ftrike  with  the  flat  Hand.”  This  Root  is  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Palma  Cbrijii,  front  the  fame  Likenefs.  Avicenna  fpcaks  of 
the  Citron-finger  as  a  common  Root ;  but  the  Buzidan,  he 
fays,  is  brought  from  India.  The  Citron-fingers  {hew  this  Co¬ 
lour  by  their  Name  ;  but  the  Buzidan  is  white.  Serapion  fays  it 
is  like  the  white  Behem,  that  it  was  alfo  white  itfelf,  and  an 
Indian  Drug.  Therefore  the  Buzidan  can  never  feem  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Citron-fingers.  Nor  is  Julius  Scaliger  nearer 
the  Truth  in  faying,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  what  the  French 
Painters  call  Terramenta,  which  is  the  Curcuma  (T  urmeric) 
of  the  Shops,  and  therefore  different  from  the  Citron-fingers, 


Salma f  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  latt  ices.  Cap.  1 1 6. 

The  Sorts  of  Behen  commonly  known  are  the  following  : 

Behen  album,  Geoff'.  Tradtat.  286.  Behen  album  Rauwolfii , 

J.  B.  3.  37.  Been  album  Rauvjolfii,  folio  lapathi,  fore  luteo, 

&  radice  longa  fexili ,  Chab.  448.  Behmen  aliud ,  Park.  T.  heat. 
1572.  Jacea  Syriaca  fpinofa, folio  laciniato,  fore  luteo ,  Rau- 
wolf.  Itin .  Ed.  Angl.  231.  jacea  Orientalis  patula ,  carthami 
facie ,  fore  luteo  magno,  Tourn.  Cor.  32.  Rail  Hilt.  3.  App* 
104.  Serratulce  affnis  capitulo  fquamofo  luteo,  ut  &  fore , 

C.  B.  Pin.  235.  Raphonticoidcs  lutca,  foliis  inf  erioribus  dijfeclis , 
cecteris  carthami,  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Anno  1718.  1* 
229.  WHITE  BEAN  OF  THE  ANTIENTS. 

Authors  diftinguilh  two  Sorts  of  Been,  white  and  red,  but 
both  are  different  from  the  Arabian  Ben q  which  is  the  Gians 
Ungucntaria,  Offic. 

White  Been  is  a  Root,  which  Rauwolfus  found  at  the  Foot 
of  Mount  Libanus ,  and  which  Four nc fort  brought  from  the 
Leffer  Afia.  The  Plant  to  which  it  belongs  is  named  Jacea 
Orientalis,  carthami  facie,  J.  R.  H.  according  to  Vaillant.  It 
is  cordial,  antifpafmodic,  and  good  to  kill  Worms,  Geoff. 

Behen  album,  Offic.  Ger.  550.  Emac.  679.  Mer.  Pin.  14. 
Behen  album  Monfpelianum  &  Offcinarum,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  23, 
Phyt.  Brit.  14.  Been  album  Offcinarurn,  J.  B.  3.  356. 
Lychnis  fylvejiris,  qua:  Been  album  vulgo,  C.  B,  Pin.  205-  Raii 
Iiilt.  2.  998.  Synop.  3.  337.  Tourn.  Inft.  335.  Elem.  Bot. 
281.  Buxb.  201.  Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  no.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2x1. 
Lychnis  fylvejiris  perennis,  qua:  Been  album  vulgo,  Hift.  Oxon, 

2.  535.  Papaver  fpumeum  vulg.  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd. 
Bat.  387.  Papaver  fpumeum,  jive  Ben  album  vulgo ,  Park. 
Theat.  263.  Mufcipula  pratenfis  veficaria,  P ‘  pp.  Elor.  Jen. 
100.  SPATLING -POPPY,  or  WHITE  BEN. 

This  Plant  has  a  long,  thick,  whitilh,  woody  Root,  not 
much  branched,  from  which  fpring  feveral  fmooth,  weak  Stalks, 
about  two  Feet  high,  with  pretty  large  Joints,  at  each  of  which 
grow  two  Leaves  oppofite  to  each  other,  without  Foot-ftalks, 
two  or  three  Inches  long,  and  about  an  Inch  broad,  (harp- 
pointed  at  the  End,  of  a  glaucous  or  bluilh-green  Colour, 
fmooth,  and  without  any  Indentures  about  the  Edges.  The 
Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  long  Foot-ftalks,  feveral  toge¬ 
ther,  of  five  fmall  white  Leaves  apiece,  {landing  in  a  loole, 
fwell’d,  round  Hulk  or  Bladder,  of  a  greenifh- white  Colour, 
with  feveral  fine  darker  Veins :  This  inclofes  the  round ifn  Ca¬ 
lyx,  in  which  are  contained  fmall  brown  Seeds.  This  is  an 
Herb,  which  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Meadows  and 
Corn-fields,  and  flowers  in  Summer. 

The  Roots  only  are  ufed  ;  and,  as  to  their  Qualities,  they 
are  accounted  Cordial,  Cephalic,  Alexipbarmic,  and  a  Pro¬ 
vocative  to  Venery.  It  is  . but  feldom  ufed.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

Behen  rubrum  limonium  &  Behen  rubrum,  Offic.  Limo- 
niutn ,  Ger.  332.  Emac.  411.  Raii  Hift.  1.  395.  Synop.  3. 
201.  Chab.  508.  Limonium  majus  vulgatius.  Park.  1234. 
Limonium  maritimum  majus,  C.  B.  192.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  6oo« 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  76.  Tourn.  Inft.  342.  Limonium  majus  muF 
tis,  aliis  Behen  rubrum,  J.  B.  3.  876.  SEA-LAVENDER* 
Dale. 

Red  Been  is  imported  in  round  Slices.  Some  believe  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  Species  of  Limonium ,  or  Sea-lavender  ;  but  its  Origin 
is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tues  as  the  white  Befcn  of  the  Antients,  and  moreover  to  be 
aftringent.  Geof'. 

The  Root  of  the  red  Behen  j  or  Sea-lavender,  is  pretty  thick 
and  long,  and  runs  deep  into  the  Earth,  moftly  fingle,  -with  fe¬ 
veral  Fibres  at  the  End,  of  a  browniflx  Colour  on  the  Outfide, 
and  reddifti  within,  from  which  arife  many  large,  firm,  thick, 
o-reen  Leaves,  growing  on  long,  broadilh  Foot-lfalks,  rotuxdilh 
at  the  End,  and  fomething  refembling  the  Leaves  of  the  Lemon- 
tree,  whence  it  takes  its  Name.  The  Stalks  arife  to  be  about 
a  Foot  high,  bare. of  Leaves,  divided  towards  the  Top  into  ieve- 
ral  Branches,  on  which  grow  long  Spikes  of  fmail,  purplifh, 
red  Flowers,  of  five  Leaves  each,  growing  fomewhat  like  La¬ 
vender,  in  greenilh  Hufks,  each  including  one  long  Seed. 

It  orows  every-where  in  the  Salt-marfties,  as  below  Green - 
kith,  and  about  GraveJ'end,  in  great  Plenty  • 

July  and  Augijl. 
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« The  Root  and  Seed  is  reftringent,  binding,  and  of  Service  in 
a  Diarrhoea,  Dyfentery,  againit  the  too  great  Abundance  of 
the  Menfes,  and  the  Fluor  Albus. 

.  Though  neither  this  nor  the  Spatling  Poppy  can  be  certainly 
proved  to  be  the  true  Behens  of  the  Arabians ,  the  Defcriptions 
they  give  of  them  being  fo  lame  and  imperfedl  ;  yet  they  are 
allowed  by  the  bell:  Authors  to  come  near  them'  in  Virtue,  and 
to  be  proper  Succedanea  for  them.  What  the  Druggifts  fell  for 
the  white  Behen  are  whitifh  flender  Roots,  lefs  than  thofe  of 
wiki  Parfnip;  What  they  call  the  Red,  are  round  tranfverfe 
Slices  of  a  Root  of  a  reddifh- brown  Colour,  in  Shape  like  Ja¬ 
lap  ;  but  what  either  of  them  are,  is  hard  to  determine.  They 
are  of  very  little  Ufe  now-a-days,  being  not  put  into  any  Com- 
pofition  of  the  Difpenfatory.  Mtller's  Bet.  Off, 

BEID-EL-OSSAR,  or  BEID-EL-SSAR,  an  Egyptian 
Plant  deferibed  by  Profpet  Alpinus  and  Veflingius,  which  grows 
near  Alexandria  at  a  Place  called  Mattharia ,  upon  a  Branch  of 
the  Nile  called  Calig.  This  Plant  abounds  with  a  milky  Juice, 
which  flows  from  the  Leaves  when  cut,  and  is  ufed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  Skins  for  Leather,  in  order  to  make  the  Hair  ftrip  off  j  for 
which  Pur  pole  the  Skins  are  macerated  in  it.  If  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  this  Milk  caufes  a  violent,  and  fometimes  fatal  Dyfen¬ 
tery  ;  it  is,  however,  ufed  externally  with  very  good  Effedl  in 
the  Itch,  and  cutaneous  Foulnefles.  The  Leaves  bruifed,  both 
raw,  or  boiled  in  Water,  are  apply ’d  fuccefsfully  to  cold  T umors, 
and  Farts  in  Pain. 

The  Fruit  is  irrclofed  in  a  Down  or  fort  of  Cotton,  fofter 
than  Silk,  which  is  ufed  for  making  Beds,  or  Cufhions ;  and 
for  Tinder. 

Bees  delight  much  in  this  Piant,  and  get  from  it  excellent 
Honey. 

BELEMNITES,  Lapis  Lyncis ,  Belemnites ,  Offic.  Geoff. 
Pradecl.  70.  Lapis  Lyncis ,  Schrod.  353.  Gefn.  de  Lap.  92. 
Belemnites ,  Worm.  70.  Charlt.  Fon.  29.  Mer.  Pin.  21 1. 
Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  618.  Schw.  369.  Belemnites  Lapis ,  feu 
Daflylus  Idaus ,  Boet.  476.  De  Laet.  150.  Belemnites  parvus, 
Kentm.  34.  THUNDER-BOLTS. 

It  is  fometimes  written  Belenites. 

.  The  Belemnites  is  a  round  oblong  Stone,  ending  in  an  obtufe 
Point,  fometimes  of  a  white,  fometimes  of  a  gold,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  a  dark  Colour.  Some  of  thefe  Stones  are  folid,  others 
hollow,  and  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  Lines  drawn  from  the  Axis  to 
the  Circumference.  It  is  commonly  about  an  Inch  in  Length 
and  Thicknefs,  though  fome  have  been  found  as  large  as  a 
Man’s  Arm,  and  in  every  one  of  them  there  is  a  Fiffure  or  Slit 
running  through  its  whole  Length.  The  Name  Belemnites 
comes  from  a  Greek  Word,  which  figniftes  the  Point  of  an  Ar¬ 
row  ;  DaRylus  Ideeus ,  from  its  refembling  a  Finger  in  Shape, 
and  its  being  found  in  Mount  Ida ,  in  the  Ifland  of  Crete  ;  but 
it  is  dug  up  likewise  in  the  Alps,  and  many  other  Places  of 
France  and  Germany,  It  is  without  Ground  taken  for  the  La¬ 
pis  Lyncurrus  of  the  Antients,  fince  it  is  evident,  that  by  that 
Word  Diofcorides  underflood  Amber,  which  he  tells  us  was  by 
fome  taken  to  be  the  concreted  and  indurated  Urine  of  the 
Lynx,  The  Germans  fay,  that  this  Stone  is  good  againft  the 
Night- mare,  and  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys.  It  is  given  in 
Powder,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  any  convenient  Li¬ 
quor.  Geoffrey. 

BELEMNOIDES,  BELENOIDES,  or  BELOIDES 
PROCESSUS.  A  Name  for  the  Proceffus  Styloides.  The 
Procefs  alfo,  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Ulna,  from  which  fome 
Ligaments  arife,  which  connect  this  Bone  to  the  Wrifl,  is  cal¬ 
led  by  thefe  Names. 

BELESON.  Balfam.  Rulandus. 

■  BELI  feu  Serifole  Bengalenfium.  The  Name  by  which 
J.  Bauhine  calls  the  Covalam,  which  fee.  It  is  a  tall  Fruit- 
true  not  unlike  the  Quince. 

BELILLA,  five  Frutex  Indicus  baccifer,  fruRu  oblongo  poly- 
ermo.  An  Indian  Berry-bearing  Shrub.  A  Decodlion  of  the 
oot  is  fuccefsfully  given,  for  refrigerating  the  Liver,  and  purg¬ 
ing  off  pituitous  Humours,  The  fame  bruifed  with  Water, 
make  a  good  Embrocation  for  Pains  in  any  Part  of  the  Body  j 
and  apply ’d  to  the  Eyes,  remove  Rednefs  and  Inflammations. 
The  Root  alfo  digefted  and  boil’d  in  Oil  is  fuccefsfully  drank  by 
Children  for  Puflules  in  their  Mouths  ;  and  a  Decodlion  of  the 
Bark  in  Oil  ferves  for  the  fame  good  Purpofe.  The  Vapour  of 
the  Decoition  of  the  Leaves  eafes  external  Pains.  The  Juices 
of  the  Leaves  and  Fruit  put  together  into  the  Eyes,  remove 
Specks  and  Films.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

BELLADONNA.  A  Plant  thus  diftinguifhed. 

Solatium  lethale,  Offic.  Ger.  269.  Emac.  340.  Raii  Hift.  r. 
679.  Park.  Theat.  346.  Mer.  Pin.  114.  Solanum  melanoce- 
rafus ,  C.  B«  Bin.  166.  Solanum  maniacum,  Chab.  523.  So¬ 
latium  maniacum  multis,  feu  Belladonna,  J.  B.  3.  61 1.  Sola¬ 
num  furiofum ,  luride  purpureo  fore  calatboide ,  Melanocera - 
fus ,  Pluk.  Almag.  352.  Solanum  fomniferum,  Merc.  Bot. 
I.  70.-  Phyt.  Brit.  115.  Solano  congener  fore  carnpanulato 
vulgatius ,  latioribus  foliis,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  532.  Belladonna , 
Cluf.  Pan.  504.  Elem.  Bot.  68.  Raii  Synop.  3,  265.  Dill. 


ribus  foliis  (A  ftoribus, 
9.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  204. 

This  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Nightfhades,  having  many  thick, 
long,  fpreading  Roots,  that  fhoot  forth  many  tall,  angular 
Stalks,  to  a  Man’s  Height,  or  more,  befet  with  dull  green 
Leaves,  in  Shape  like  common  Nightfhade,  but  much  larger. 
The  Flowers  are  fet  on  among  the  Leaves,  growing  fingly  on 
long  Foot-ftalks,  and  are  large,  hollow,  and  Bell-fafhion’d, 
divided  into  fix  Segments  at  the  Ends,  of  a  dufky-brown 
green ifh  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and  purplifh  within  which' 
are  fucceeded  by  large,  round,  Alining,  black  Berries  as  bfo  as 
Cherries,  fet  on  a  brown  ifh  Calyx,  and  containing  a  purplifh 
juicy  Pulp  of  a  naufeous  fweet  Tafte,  full  of  fmall  flat  Seeds. 
It  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  but  not  very  frequently. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  a  Ditch  at  the  End  of  Gofwell-Jlreet,  in 
the  Road  to  Iffmgton  ;  in  Cuckjlone ,  near  Rochejler  in  Kent  all 
the  Yards  and  Backfides  are  over-run  with  it.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

The  Fruits  of  this  Plant  taken  internally  are  very  dangerous* 
as  appears  by  feveral  Hiftories  which  occur  among  Botanic 
Writers.  The  Painters  in  Miniature  macerate  it,  and  obtain  a 
fine  Green  from  it.  The  Leaves  . of  Belladonna  are  great  Sweet¬ 
eners  and  Refolvents  j  they  are  applied  to  the  Piles  and  Cancers. 
Some  boil  them  with  Whey,  or  make  ufe  of  their  Juice.  Mr. 
Ray  confirms  thefe  Ufes  of  it,  efpecially  in  carcinomatous  Ul¬ 
cers  and  Indurations  of  the  Breafts.  Mariya's  Teurnefort. 

In  the  Month  of  Augvjl  fome  Children  of  Grandvaux ,  a  Vil¬ 
lage  four  Leagues  from  Paris,  having  got  into  an  uncultivated 
Garden,  they  eat  of  the  Fruit  of  deadly  Nightfhade,  or  Mela- 
nocerafon.  Some  time  after  they  had  a  violent  Fever,  with 
Convulfions,  and  terrible  Palpitations  at  the  Heart,  they  knew 
nobody  about  them,  and  intirely  loft  their  Underftanding.  A 
little  Boy  of  four  Years  of  Age  died  the  Day  after.  They  found 
three  Wounds  in  his  Stomach,  with  the  Berries  of  the  Night¬ 
fhade  bruifed,  and  the  Seeds  flicking  in  the  Wounds  ;  the 
Heart  livid,  and  no  Water  in  the  Pericardium.  Mr.  Boulduc 
communicated  this  to  the  Academy.  Hift.  de  l' Acad.  Roy.  de 
Scienc.  A.  1703. 

Our  own  Country  will  furnifh  us  with  many  Inflances  of  the 
fame  Kind  from  eating  by  Miftake  the  Berries  or  Leaves  of  this 
Plant.  I  know  a  Gentleman,  who  had  a  Tenant,  and  hi* 
Wife,  his  Father-in-law,  and  Children,  driven  out  of  their 
Senfes  for  fome  time,  by  eating  Herbs  boiled  with  Bacon  in  the 
Spring,  amongft  which  were  the  young  Shoots  of  the  Belladonna . 
A  Hound  alfo  who  eat  the  Broth  had  the  fame  Fate,  but  they  all 
recovered  in  a  few  Days.  v 

The  Plant  takes  the  Name  of  Belladonna  from  the  Ufe  which 
the  Italian  Ladies  apply  it  to  ;  for  of  the  Juice,  or  diftil’d  Wa¬ 
ter,  they  make  a  fort  of  Cofmetic,  with  which  they  wafh  their 
Faces,  in  order  to  take  away  a  too  florid  Colour. 

Notwithflanding  the  deleterious  Effedls  of  this  Plant,  fome 
have  ventured  to  give  an  Infufion  of  it  in  Wine,  as  a  Remedy 
for  a  Dyfentery.  And  others  have  given  a  very  fmall  Quantity 
of  the  Juice  boiled  up  with  Sugar  to  a  Syrup,  as  a  Narcotic. 
But  this  Pradlice  is  rather  empirical'  than  rational,  and,  at  bell, 
very  hazardous. 

As  to  the  Cure  of  Diforder  from  taking  this  Plant,  Gerard 
relates  a  Story  of  three  Children  at  IVifbich ,  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely, 
who  eat  of  the  Berries  j  two  of  thefe  dy’d,  and  the  third  was 
vomited  plentifully,  by  drinking  copioufly  of  Honey  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  recovered. 

Ray,  from  Hcechfletterus ,  relates  a  Hiftory  of  a  Mendicant 
Frier  at  Rome,  who  drank  an  Infufion  of  this  Nightfhade  in 
Wine  ;  the  Confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  loft  his  Senfes, 
but  was  brought  to  himfelf  by  drinking  a  Glafs  of  Vinegar. 

BELL  ARIA.  Sweet  Cakes,  Tarts,  or  any  fort  of  Con- 
fedlionary  Ware  ufed  for  Defferts. 

BELLERIC2E.  An  Epithet  for  a  particular  Species  of  My- 
robalani.  See  Myrobalani. 

BELVEDERE.  The  Italian  Name  for  the  Scoparia, 
Bufhy,  or  Befom-toadflax. 

BELLICULUS,  or  BELLIRICUS  MARINUS.  A  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Shell- fifh  like  the  Periwinkle. 

BELLIS  MAJOR,  Offic.  J.  B.  3.  114.  Chab.  362.  Ger. 
509.  Emac.  634.  Schw.  28.  Raii  Hift.  1.  350.  Synop.  91. 
Beilis  major  vulgaris  five  fylveflris.  Park.  528.  Beilis  fylve - 
Jlris  caule  foliofo  major ,  C.  B.  26 1.  Beilis  polycknos  fylvejlris 
major,  caule  foliofo ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  28.  Leucantbemum  vulgarey 
Elem.  Bot.  393.  Tourn.  Inft.  492.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  107.  Dill. 
Cat.  82.  Bellidioides  vulgaris,  Adi.  Reg.  Par.  An.  1720. 
281.  OX-EYE  DAISY.  Dale. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Daify  are  long  and  round  at  the  End,  fer- 
rated  about  the  Edges,  growing  narrower  towards  the  Root, 
and  ending  in  long  broad  Foot-ftalks :  The  Stalks  ufe  to  be  a 
Foot  or  more  in  Height,  ftriated  and  cloathed  with  fmaller  and 
narrower  Leaves,  having  large  Flowers  growing  on  their  Top, 
compofed  of  feveral  broad  white  Petala,  fet  about  a  broad  yel¬ 
low  Thrum,  made  up  of  a  Number  of  hollow  Mowers  thruft 
clofe  together.  The  Root  is  fmall,  flender,  and  creeping.  It 
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grows  in  Pafture-grounds,  and  in  the  Borders  of  Fields ;  and 
Sowers  in  June. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Daify  are  chiefly  ufed,  and  commonly 
go  under  the  Name  of  Ox-eye  ;  they  are  of  a  balfamic  Nature, 
and  are  accounted  good  for  all  Diforders  of  the  Breaft  and 
Lungs,  as  Coughs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Pleurify,  Confum- 
ption,  and  Wafting  of  the  Flefh.  They  are  helpful  againft 
inward  Bruifes  and  Wounds,  and  Ruptures,  and  are  often  put 
in  Apozems  and  Deco&ions  for  the  aforefaid  Purpofes.  Miller's 
But.  Off 

BELLIS  MINOR,  Symphytum  minimum ,  Confolida  minima , 
Offic.  Beilis  fylvejiris  minor ,  C.  B.  261.  A£L  Reg.  Par.  An. 
1720.  278.  Raii  Hift.  1.  349.  Synop.  91.  Tourn.  lnft.  491. 
Elem.  Bot.  392.  Dill.  Cat.  46.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  108.  Beilis 
minor  fylvejiris  [implex,  Park  531.  Beilis  minor  fylvejiris ,  Ger. 
510^  Emac.  636.  Beilis  minor  fylvejiris  fpontanea ,  J.  B.  3. 111. 
Chab.  361.  Beilis  minor  pratenfs  feu  vulgaris ,  Hift.  Oxon. 
3.31.  COMMON  DAISY.  Dale. 

The  Root  of  the  common  Daify  is  a  thick  Bunch  of  Fibres  ; 
the  Leaves  grow  in  a  Circle  clofe  to  the  Ground,  being  thick 
and  flefhy,  and  are  long  and  narrow  at  the  Bottom,  ending 
broad  and  round,  not  much  bigger  than  a  Silver  Penny,  with 
very  few  Indentings  about  the  Edges :  The  Flowers  fpring  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Roots,  upon  flender  Stalks  three  or  four 
Inches  high,  bearing  one  fmall  Angle  Flower  at  theEnd,  made  of 
a  Border  of  white  Petala,  or  Leaves,  fet  about  a  yellow  Thrum  ; 
fometimes  the  Border  is  edg’d  with  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  red 
underneath.  The  Seed  is  whitifh,  flender,  and  flat.  Daifies  grow 
every-where  in  the  Fields  and  Meadows,  and  flower  in  April 
and  May. 

The  Leaves,  and  fometimes  the  Roots,  are  ufed,  and  are 
reckon’d  among  the  traumatic  and  vulnerary  Plants,  being 
ufed  in  Wound-drinks,  and  are  accounted  good  to  diftolve  con¬ 
geal’d  and  coagulated  Blood,  to  help  the  Pleurify  and  Peripneu- 
mony.  In  the  King’s-evil,  the  Deco&ion  given  inwardly, 
and  a  Cataplafm  of  the  Leaves  applied  outwardly,  are  efteem’d 
by  fome  extraordinary  Remedies.  Miller's  Bot.  Off 1 

Its  Leaves  are  acrid,  glutinous,  and  give  hardly  any  Tindlure 
of  red  to  the  blue  Paper,  which  fhews  that  its  Salt  is  not  very 
different  from  that  which  is  natural  in  the  Earth  ;  that  is,  com- 
pofed  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  Nitre,  and  marine  Salt,  involved  in  a 
great  deal  of  Sulphur  and  Earth,  which  thicken  the  Sap  of  the 
Daifies,  and  render  it  vifcous.  This  Plant,  taken  in  a  Ptifan  or 
Extract,  diffolves  the  Blood  which  is  thicken’d  by  too  cold  an 
Air,  as  it  often  happens  in  Inflammations  of  the  Lungs  ;  it  takes 
away  Obftru&ions,  facilitates  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and 
reftores  the  Fibres  to  their  natural  Elafticity  ;  for  which  Reafon 
it  is  thought  to  be  very  vulnerary.  RueUius  affirms,  that  a  Ca¬ 
taplafm,  made  with  Daifies  and  Mugwort,  diffolves  fcrophulous 
Tumors,  and  thofe  wherein  there  is  an  Inflammation,  and 
gives  Eafe  to  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the  Gout  or  Palfy. 
Mariya's  Tournefort. 

There  are  feveral  other  Plants  which  go  by  the  Name  of 
Beilis.  Thus  the  Aphyllantes  Anguillara. r,  or  Globularia,  is 
call’d  Beilis  caerulea  Monfpeliaca.  See  Globul  ARIA. 

BELLO CULUS.  A  Sort  of  precious  Stone  refembling  an 
Eye,  and  from  hence  fuperftitioufly  faid  to  be  good  in  Diforders 
fc  thereof. 

BELLON.  A  Diftemper  very  common  in  Derbyjhire ,  and 
other  Countries  where  they  fmelt  Lead-ore,  to  which  Beafts, 
and  even  Poultry,  as  well  as  Men,  are  fubje&  ;  and,  for  this 
Reafon,  a  certain  Space  round  the  Sinelting-houfes  js  called 
Btllon-ground,  where  it  is  dangerous  for  any  Animal  to  feed. 

This  Diforder  is  attended  with  Languors,  Weaknefs,  into¬ 
lerable  Pains,  and  Senfation  of  Gripings  in  the  Belly,  and  gene¬ 
rally  Coftivenefsj  and  very  frequently  proves  fatal. 

The  Method  of  Cure  which  has  been  found  moft  fuccefsful 
on  this  Diftemper,  is,  to  give  Cremor,  or  Cryftals  of  Tartar, 
in  fmall  Dofes,  and  to  repeat  them  frequently,  for  Example,  two 
or  three  times  a  Day. 

I  muft  not  omit  remarking,  that  I  have  twice  met  with  Dif¬ 
orders  much  refembling  this,  from  the  taking  Saccharum  Sa- 
turni ,  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Fluor  Albus  ;  for  which  Reafon  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  dangerous  Medicine.  See  Plumbum. 

BELLONIA.  This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier , 
in  Honour  of  the  famous  Petrus  Bellonius,  who  has  left  many 
valuable  Tra&s  on  Natural  Pliftory. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  wheel- fh ap’d  Flower,  confifting  of  one  Leaf,  and 
divided  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Parts ;  from  whofe  Cuparifes 
the  Pointal,  fix’d  in  the  Middle  of  the  flower  like  a  Nail  :  The 
Flower-cup  afterward  becomes  a  hard  oval  pointed  Fruit,  in 
which  are  contained  many  fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant;  that  is,  th  t  Bellonia 
frutefcens,  folio  meliffes  afpero.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  SHRUBBY 
BELLONIA,  WITH  A  ROUGH  BALM-LEAF. 

There  is  no  Medicinal  Virtue  attributed  to  this  Plant,  that 
I  know  of.  Miller’s  Dictionary. 

BELMUSCUS.  See  Abelmuscus. 

•  BELONE,  BiKovn.  A  Needle.  See  Acus, 


BELONOIDES.  See  Belemnoides. 

BELOERE.  An  Indian  evergreen  Plant.  The  Leaves 
powder’d  purge  with  too  much  Violence.  The  Seeds  bruis’d^ 
and  taken  warm,  purge  more  moderately.  Raii  Hift. Plant. 

BELOS.  BMof.  An  Arrow,  or  Dart.  This  Word  only 
belongs  to  Medicine,  as  it  is  a  Caufe  of  Wounds. 

BELULCUM.  From  B iKoi,  an  Arrow,  and  Ik to 
draw.  An  Inftrument  for  the  Extraction  of  Darts  or  Arrows, 
of  which  many  are  defcrib’d  by  chirurgical  Writers. 

BELUTTA  TSJAMPACAM.  The  Name  of  a  very  largo 
Tree,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

The  Root  bruis’d  with  frefh  Ginger,  and  taken  internally, 
powerfully  excites  Sweat.  The  Bark  alfo  taken,  or  powder’d, 
and  fprinkled  on  a  Wound  made  by  the  Bite  of  a  Serpent,  cures 
it.  Cataplafms  are  made  of  the  Leaves,  boil’d  in  new  Milk, 
with  an  Addition  of  Palm-oil,  which,  applied  to  the  Top  of 
the  Head,  are  faid  to  difcufs  vifcid  and  pituitous  Humours  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Brain,  to  attenuate  them,  and  to  difcharge  them 
by  the  Nofe.  A  DecoCtion  of  the  Leaves,  drank,  attenuates 
vifcid  Phlegm,  and,  by  this  means,  cures  a  Cough.  The 
Fruit,  when  frefh*  boil’d  in  Honey,  loofen  the  Belly ;  but, 
when  dry,  are  aftringent.  From  thefe  alio  an  Oil  is  exprefs’d, 
which  agreeably  removes  Pains  of  the  Limbs,  if  they  are  anoint¬ 
ed  with  it.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 

BELZOINUM,  the  fame  as  Benzoinum,  which  fee. 

BEN.  The Balanus  Myrepsica,  which  fee.  Seealfo 
Behem. 

BENATH.  The  Arabic  Name  for  fmall  Puftules,  which 
rife  in  the  Night  after  fweating. 

BENEDICTUS,  Bleffed.  A  pompous  Epithet  given  to 
fome  Plants  ;  as  the  Carduus  BenediCtus,  and  the  Herba  Bene - 
dicta,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  Caryophyllata ,  Avens. 

It  is  alfo  given  to  many  Compofitions.  Thus  the  emetic 
Infufion  of  Crocus  Metallorum  is  call’d  fometimes  Aqua  Bene¬ 
dict d  ;  and,  arhongft  the  Alchymifts,  the  Philofophers-ftone 
goes  by  the  fame  Name,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Lapis  Benedict  us  : 
But  Mynficht  gives  the  Name  of  Aqua  Benedicta  to  a  Water 
diftil’d  from  the  Serpyllum.  Bates  gives  two  Waters,  each 
under  the  Name  of  Aqua  Benedicta,  the  firft  of  which  only  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Aqua  Calcis ,  in  the  Proportion  of  the  Water  to 
the  Lime.  As  thus  : 

Aqua  Benedicta  Batei. 

Take  Quick-lime,  one  Pound  ;  and  pour  upon  it  eight  Pounds 
of  boiling  Water  ;  after  fome  time  fettling,-  pour  it  off  by 
Inclination,  and  filtre  for  Ufe. 

This  ftands  commended  for  an  extraordinary  Medicine  iti 
many  Cafes  of  Obftinacy  ;  and,  if  it  be  drank,"  three  or  four 
Ounces,  three  or  four  times  a  Day,  is  faid  to  cure  red  pimpled 
Faces,  Struams,  Dy fen teries,  the  Fluor  Albus,  rheumatic  Pains, 
and  the  Diabetes.  It  is  certainly  a  powerful  Drier,  and  very 
proper  to  ufe  in  DecoClions  of  the  Woods,  and  all  Ingredients  of 
that  Intention  ;  but  tho’  the  making  of  it  is  eafy  enough,  yet, 
here  in  London ,  it  may  be  had  at  any  time  from  theSugar-baker’s, 
by  the  Name  of  Lime-water,  as  it  happens  to  be  wanted,  be- 
caufe  they  ufe  it  much  in  refining  their  Sugars.  This  is  alfo 
much  prais’d  for  cleanfing  and  drying  up  old  foul  Ulcers,  both 
by  its  internal  Ufe,  and  walhing  them  frequently  with  it. 

Aqua  Benedicta  Composita  Batei. 

Take  of  frefti  Liquorice,  an  Ounce  j  Saffafras-bark,  half  an 
Ounce;  fton’d  Raifins,  fix  Ounces  ;  Nutmegs,  fix  Drams  ; 
of  the  preceding  Aqua  Benedicta,  fix  Pints;  Infufe  cold  for 
two  Days,  and  ftrain  off  the  Liquor. 

The  Virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Aqua  Benedicta  pre* 
ceding,  but  of  more  Efficacy  in  fome  Cafes. 

Benedicta  Laxativaj  Jhe  Bleffed  Laxative,  from  the 
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Take  of  choice  Turpeth,  ten  Drams  ;  of  Diagrydium,  the 
Bark  of  Spurge-root  prepar’d,  and  HermodaCtyls,  of  each 
five  Drams  ;  the  Seeds  of  Anife  and  Fennel,  of  each  half 
an  Ounce  ;  of  Sal  Gem,  one  Ounce;  of  clarify #d  Honey, 
three  times  the  Quantity  of  the  reft,  fo  as  to  make  into  an 
Electuary. 

This  is  originally  taken  from  Nicolaus ,  both  by  the  College, 
into  their  firft  Difpenfatory,  and  by  the  Auguftan,  with  very 
little  Variation ;  and  it  hath  fo  continu’d  down  to  the  prefent 
Reformation  of  our  College,  who  have  now  rejected  many 
needlefs  Spices  and  Carminatives,  which  were  crouded  into  it 
under  the  Notion  of  Correctors,  here  being  a  Sufficiency  re¬ 
tain’d  for  fuch  Purpofes.  ffwelferi ays,  that  fome  have  order’d 
double  the  Quantity  of  thd  Spurge-root;  but  thinks,  that,  as  it 
ftands  here,  it  is  enough  ;  and  that  even  that  requires  a  due  Pre-^ 
paration,  which  is,  by  infufing  it  three  Days  in  very  (harp  Vine- 
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gar,  and  then  drying  it.  It  is,  however.  To  wholly  negledled 
by  the  prefent  Practice,  that  it  is  never  made  in  the  Shops. 
Quincy's  Difpenfatory. 

BENEOLENTIA.  Sweets,  or  fwcet-fmelling  Medicines.. 

BENGI-EIRI.  A  Species  of  evergreen  Indian  Ricinus  is 
thus  call’d,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

The  Leaves  powder’d,  and  sprinkled  upon  Ulcers,  deftroy 
luxuriant  and  fungous  Flefh  ;  of  the  Leaves  alfo,  bruifed,  and 
mix’d  with  Cows° Dung,  and  few’d  together  in  a  Bag,  a  very 
good  Topic  is  made  for  any  Parts  affe&ed  with  Convulfions. 
Rail.  Hi  ft.  Plant. 

BENIGNUS.  Mild,  gentle.  It  is  apply’d  to  Difeafes  . 
which  are  not  virulent,  and  to  Medicines  which  operate  gently. 

BENINGANIO.  A  Fruit  which  grows  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Augujlitie ,  of  the  Size  of  a  Lemon,  red  without,  and  which  is 
very  "rateful  to  the  Stomach.  Rail  Hiji.  Plant . 
BENZOINUM. 

Benzoin ,  Benzoinum ,  Offic.  Benzoin ,  Comm.  Plant.  Ufual. 
87.  Park.  Theat.  1572.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  259.  Benzoin , 
Jfa  dulcis ,  Mont.  Exot.  n.  Belzoinum  Officinarum ,  Jonf. 
Dendr.  355.  C.  B.  Pin.  503.  RaiiHift.  2.  1845.  Benjovinum , 
Chab.  74.  Benjoinum ,  cujus  arbor  folio  citri,  J.  B.  1.  328. 
Arbor  Benzoini  Grimmi ,  Ephem.  Germ.  A.  n.  376.  f.  31. 
Arbor  Benzoinifera ,  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  16.  Arbor  Virginiana 
pifaminis  folio  baccata,  Benzoinum  redolens ,  Pluk.  Almag.  42. 
Phytog.Tab.  139.  f.  3-  &  4.  Arbor  Virginiana ,  citriesvel  limonies 
folio ,  Benzoinum  fundens,  Hortus  Amftel.  1.  187.  f.  97.  Benjui 
Garzies,  Cluf.Exot.  155.  THE  BENJAMIN-TREE.  Dale. 

This  is  called  Afa  dulcis ,  Afa  odorata ,  Belzoe ,  Benzoe, 
Gummi  Benzoe,  Benzoinum ,  and  Belzoinum.  It  is  a  Gum  of 
an  agreeable  and  fragrant  Smell,  produced  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
bv  a  large  and  high  Tree,  which  bears  long  Leaves,  like  thofe 
of  the  "Citron  and  Lemon- tree,  though  fomewhat  fmaller, 
and  not  fo  green  3  they  are  alfo  whitifh  on  one  Side.  This 
Tree  is  called  by  Herm.  Nic.  Grim,  in  Ephem.  N.  C.  Dec.  2. 
An.  1.  Obf.  152.  Arbor  Benzoini.  By  Jac.  Breynio  in  Pro¬ 
dr  om.  Benzoinifera.  By  Garzia ,  Benivifera  3  and  hy  Cha¬ 
ir  aus ,  Benivi  Arbor.  Some  take  it  for  the  Cyrenaic  Laferpitium , 
or  ferulacious  Juice,  formerly  found  very  good  in  the  Country 
of  the  Cyrenians  5  hence  ’tis  called  Liquor  Sirenaicus ,  or  Cy- 
renaicus.  Jac.  Bontius  fays,  it  is  produced  in  great  Plenty  in 
Zeilon,  Sumatra ,  Siam ,  Cambodia ,  JW?,  and  Malacca  3  but 
the  beft  Sort  comes  from  Boninas  and  Bairos.  It  is  imported  to 
us  quite  dry.  Some  write,  that  it  is  compofed  of  feveral  Pieces 
of  different  Colours.  The  beft  is  hard,  folid,  fhining  and 
tranfparent,  has  white  Spots  in  it,  and  is  of  an  agreeable  Fla¬ 
vour.  It  is  by  fome  called  Amygdaloides ,  on  account  of  its 
white  Spots,  which  refemble  a  blanch’d  Almond.  See  01. 
IVorm.Muf.  C.  34.  Job.  Dan.  Horji.  Pharmac.  Part.  1.  L.  6. 
C.  260.  Erafm.  Francifcus.  The  Brown  and  Black,  though 
of  an  agreeable  Smell,  are  yet  far  from  being  fo  good  as  the 
other  Sort,  on  account  of  fome  Impurities,  with  which  they  are 
mixed.  It  is  of  a  warming,  drying,  difeuffing,  diffolving,  and 
purifying  Nature  5  refills  Putrefa&ion,  is  good  againft  Diforders 
of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  and  cures  Oppreflion  of  the  Thorax. 
It  is  very  rarely  ufed  internally  3  but  yet  the  Flowers,  the  Ma- 
o-iftery  and  Tin&ure  prepared  from  it  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops, 
are  of  fingular  Service  in  Coughs,  Oppreflions  of  the  Breaft, 
Ulcers  of  the  Lungs.  In  Obftru&ions  of  the  Menfes,  the 
Flowers,  taken  in  a  poach’d  Egg  are  of  fingular  Service.  Ama- 
tus  Lufttanus ,  with  thefe  Flowers,  and  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
happily  cured  an  inveterate  Cough,  Cent.  6.  Cur.  90.  Jo. 
Beguinus ,  in  his  Tyrocin.  Chym.  L.  2.  C.  28.  aflerts,  that  they 
are  "ood’  for  Afthmas,  and  all  Diforders  of  the  Lungs.  The 
Commentator  on  the  fame  Chapter  commends  them  in  inve¬ 
terate  Phthifes  and  Afthmas.  Fabr.  Bartolet.  L.  5.  de  Dyfpn. 
C  1.  fays  a  great  deal. concerning  it  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaft, 
and  Defefts  In  Refpiration,  and  calls  it  the  Balfam  of  the 
Lun<*s.  But  Marcus  Banzer  endeavours  to  demonftrate  the 
contrary,  Controverf.  Medico-mifcellan.  Dec.  4-  Thef.  7.  and 
aflerts,  that  its  Flowers  are  hurtful  in  a  Phthifis,  and  other 
Diforders  of  the  Lungs.  The  Flowers  have  a  more  difagree- 
able  Tafte  than  the  Gum  itfelf.  Externally  it  is  ufed  in  all 
fragrant  Compofltions  3  for  it  proves  cordial  by  its  agreeable 
Smell,  fortifies  the  Senfes  3  by  its  Steam,  dries  up  the  cold 
Humours  of  the  Cerebellum ,  diflipates  Defluxions,  and  cures 
Tooth-achs.  However,  in  burning  the  Benzoin,  we  ought  to 
take  particular  Care  not  to  fwallow  a  great  deal  of  the  Smoke, 
becaufe  it  not  only  affefts  very  quickly  the  Cerebellum,  but 
alfo  a6ts  with  fuch  Force  upon  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  that  ’tis 
ready  to  deftroy  Refpiration.  There  is  alfo  a  Cofmetic  Tin¬ 
cture  made  of  Benzoin,  in  this  manner  : 

Take  of  Benzoin,  and  Storax  Calamita,  each  an  Ounce  : 
After  reducing  them  to  a  Powder,  and  putting  them  into 
a  Phial,  pour  upon  them  four  or  fix  Ounces  of  rectified 
Spirit  of  Wine  3  put  it  in  a  warm  Place,  and  let  it  remain 
init,fhaking  it  now-and-then  till  the  TinCture  is  extracted  ; 
then  filtrate  it  through  Paper  j  put  fome  of  it  into  Rofc- 


water,  Water  of  the  Flowers  of  Beans,  or  any  fuch 
Water 

It  fuddenly  turns  the  Water  into  which  it  is  put  to  a 
milky  Colour  3  for  which  Reafon  ’tis  called  Lac  Virginis ,  or 
Virgin-milk.  With  this  the  Pace  is  to  be  wafhed.  It  car¬ 
ries  off  all  Spots,  and  renders  the  Skin  white,  clear  and  pure. 
It  carries  off  Blotches  contracted  by  the  Lues  Venerea ,  P.  Am¬ 
man.  ManuduCi.  ad  Mater.  Med.  p.  122.  It  alfo  removes 
Tooth-achs,  if  applied  on  a  little  Cotton.  See  alfo  Collect. 
Chym.  Leydenf.  C.  94-  and  95.  and  Chem.  Rational.  P.  T. 
C.  1.  Artie.  10.  As  alfo  the  Difpenfat.  Brandenburg,  p.  170. 
Its  odoriferous  Oil  alfo  purifies  and  heals  the  Skin,  if  diluted  in 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  the  White  of  an  Egg,  Barth.  Zorn 
Botanolog. 

Benzoin  is  a  refinous,  inflammable  Subftance,  fometimes  of 
a  reddifh,  fometimes  of  a  pale  Colour,  and  generally  very  foul. 
When  it  is  cover’d  with  white  Spots,  it  is  call’d  Benzoinum 
Amygdaloides.  It  is  of  an  agreeable  Tafte,  a  little  acrid,  and  is 
much  ufed  in  Perfumes.  It  is  not  certain,  that  this  Juice  was 
known  to  the  Antients.  It  is  brought  from  th e' Philippine 
Ifands ,  from  Siam  and  Sumatra.  M.  Grimm  has  deferib’d  the 
Tree  which  produces  it,  and  the  Manner  of  preparing  it,  in 
the  Ephemerides  Natures  Curioforum ,  An.  1.  Dec.  2.  It  is  very 
proper  in  Afthmas,  to  attenuate  the  Phlegm  which  opprefles 
the  Lungs,  and  in  Ulcers  of  that  Part  3  but  the  Flowers  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  are  preferr’d  for  internal  Ufe.  Gcoffroy. 

It  is  the  refinous  Gum  of  a  Tree  which  grows  in  the  Eajl- 
Indies  5  the  beft  in  Siam,  taken  from  young  Trees  of  five  or 
fix  Years  Growth,  whofe  Bark  they  cut  right  down  in  feveral 
Places  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Tree,  from  whence  this  Gum 
flows  out  3  which,  at  firft,  is  foft  and  glutinous,  hardening  in 
time.  The  Tree  bears  large  Citron-like  Leaves,  but  of  a  paler 
Green,  and  whitifh  underneath  :  The  Fruit  is  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Nutmeg,  fomewhat  flattifli,  cover’d  with  a  Bark  like 
the  outer  Shell  of  a  Walnut,  but  fomewhat  downy  on  the  Out- 
fide.  Miller'' s  Bot.  Off. 

The  Druggifts  generally  keep  two  Kinds  of  Benzoin,  that  in 
Tears,  as  ’tis  call’d,  and  another  Sort.  The  true  Benzoin, 
which  was  imported  into  France  by  the  People  in  the  Embafla- 
dor  of  Siam’s  Retinue,  was,  externally,  of  a  yellowifli-gold 
Colour  3  but  white  internally,  with  finall,  dear,  white  and  red 
Veins  diftributed  thro’  it:  It  was  friable,  and  W’ithout  an y 
Tafte,  but  of  a  very  agreeable  and  highly  aromatic  Smell.  It 
differ’d  very  much  from  that  Benzoin  in  Tears  which  is  com¬ 
monly  fold,  which  is  a  clear  and  tranfparent  Mafs,  of  a  reddifh 
Colour,  and  mix’d  with  whitifh  Tears,  refembling  Almonds, 
for  which  Reafon  ’tis  call’d  Amygdaloide  Benzoin. 

This  laft-mention’d  Species  ought  to  be  chofen  with  Quali¬ 
ties  as  much  approaching  to  the  former  as  poflible  3  and  it  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  be  pure,  and  free  from  Dregs,  a  Property 
with  which  ’tis  very  rarely  to  be  found. 

The  other  Sort  of  Benzoin  is  the  moft  common  of  all,  and 
very  often  counterfeited  by  a  Fufion  of  feveral  Gums  together. 
The  beft  of  this  Kind  is  pure,  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  very  refin¬ 
ous,  and  intermix’d  with  a  great  many  whitifh  Tears  :  That 
which  is  black,  and  without  any  Smell,  is  abfolutely  to  be 
rejected.  Sa-vary. 


Preparations  of  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin. 

Tincture  of  Benjamin. 

Let  Benjamin,  which  fpontaneoufly  flows  from  its  Tree  in 
Plenty,  be  ground  to  Powder,  and  boil’d  in  a  Glafs  Vef- 
fel,  with  Spirit  of  Wine  once  redfified,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  Preparation  3  and  thus  it  refolves  into  a  red  and  fweet- 
feented  Liquor,  which,  being  decanted  clear,  and  more 
Spirit  pour’d  to  the  Remainder,  and  boil’d  therewith, 
nearly  the  whole  Body  of  the  Benjamin  is  thus  diffolved, 
except  a  little  fhaggy  Matter.  But  if  the  Alcohol  were 
perfect,  and  boil’d  in  this  manner  with  the  Benjamin,  the 
Tindture  becomes  the  richer.  They  are  both  of  them 
odoriferous,  and  of  a  warm,  bitterifh,  and  baliamic 
Tafte. 

REMARK  S. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  an  undfuous  Refin  may  be  perfedfly  and 
totally  diffolved  in  Alcohol,  fo  as  therewith  to  appear  in  the 
Form  of  a  confiderably  homogeneous  and  thin  Liquor  ;  a  lit¬ 
tle  whereof  being  pour’d  to  a  large  Proportion  of  Oil,  the 
Mixture  immediately  turns  white,  opake,  and  milky,  thence 
call’d  Virgin's  Milk  5  becaufe,  if  the  I  ace  be  wafh  d  there¬ 
with,  it  becomes  rofy  and  foft,  and  cover  d  with  a  thin 
fhining  Skin,  if  fufter’d  to  dry  fpontaneoufly.  This  Mix¬ 
ture,  therefore,  is  efteem’d  an  innocent  Cofmetic  ;  and,  when 
mix’d  with  Wafh-balls,  renders  them  of  an  agreeable  Odour. 
This  Refin  of  Benjamin  is  wonderfully  volatile,  with  a  finall 
Degree  of  Heat,  and  fpontaneoufly  diflolves  in  Alcohol  with¬ 
out  Alcali.  Boerhaave's  Chymijtry. 

This  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  quoted  from  Zorn. 

TincTUR* 
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Tincture  of  Benjamin.  From  Quincy. 

Powder  four  Ounces  of  felcdt  Benjamin  ;  put  it  into  a  Ma- 
trafs,  and  add  to  it  tartariz’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  one  Pound. 
Fit  the  Matrafs  to  a  Cucurbit;  lute  the  Joint,  and  fet  it 
in  a  warm  Sand  for  three  or  four  Days,  now-and-then 
fhaking  it  about.  In  that  time  there  will  be  made  a  fine 
Tin<fture,  which  decant,  and  keep  for  Ufe. 

This  is  good  in  Afthmas,  and  other  Diftempers  of  the  Lungs, 
given  from  twenty  to  fixty  or  feventy  Drops,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  But  it  is  raoft  ufed  externally,  to  fmooth  the  Skin, 
and  take  Spots  off  the  Face:  One  Dram  of  it,  put  into  four 
Ounces  of  clean  Water,  turns  it  white,  and  is  call’d  Virgin's 
Milk.  To  this  TiniSIure  may  be  added,  ofStorax,  one  Ounce  ; 
and  Balfam  of  Peru ,  one  Dram  ;  which  will  render  not  only  the 
Scent  more  grateful,  and  make  a  deeper  Tinge  in  the  Spirit, 
but  be  al fo  better  for  inward  Ufe. 

Thefe  three  1  injures  only  differ  as  to  the  Ingredients  added 
to  the  Spirit,  with  the  Benjamin. 

Flores  Benzojni  :  Flowers  of  Benjamin. 

Put  into  a  fubliming  Pot  two  or  three  Ounces  of  Benjamin, 
in  grofs  Powder  ;  fet  on  its  Cover,  without  luting;  keep 
it  in  the  fecond  Degree  of  Fire  in  Sand,  or  immediately 
over  a  fmall  lire  of  Charcoal.  The  Flowers  will  prefent- 
ly  begin  to  rife  into  the  Cover,  which,  once  in  an  Hour; 
or  an  Hour  and  an  half,  muff  be  taken  off,  and  wiped  out, 
upon  a  clean  Sheet  of  Paper,  with  a  Feather.  There 
ought  to  be  two  Covers  to  one  Bottom  in  Readinefs,  that 
one  may  be  clapp’d  on  as  foon  as  the  other  is  off.  When 
the  Flowers  begin  to  rife  yellow,  take  the  melted  Benja¬ 
min  out  of  the  Pot  with  a  Spoon,  and  put  into  it  more 
powder’d  Benjamin,  as  at  the  firff  ;  and  fo  proceed  until 
there  are  as  many  Flowers  as  defired. 

In  this  Operation  Care  muff  be  taken,  that  the  Fire  be  not 
too  ffrong,  becaufe  it  will  throw  up  fomeOil,  and  difcolour  the 
Flowers.  Thele  are  a  wonderful  Pe£foral,  and  particularly  in 
Afthmas ;  for  they  greatly  attenuate,  and  open  vifeous  Ob- 
ftrueftions,  and  cleanfe  the  Bronchia.  They  are  convenient 
almoft  in  any  Form,  and  give  a  very  grateful  Scent  to  any 
Compofition.  Their  Dofe  is  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve 
Grains. 

Oleum  &  Spiritus  Benzoini  :  Oil  and  Spirit  of  Ben- 

jamirU 

Take  of  the  black  melted  Benjamin,  which  remains  after  the 
Sublimation  of  the  Flowers,  one  Pound  ;  put  it  into  a 
Retort,  which  place  in  a  Sand-furnace  ;  cover  it  well  with 
Sand,  lute  on  its  Receiver,  and  make  a  Fire  of  the  firft 
Degree  for  one  Hour  ;  then  increafe  to  the  fecond,  and 
there  will  come  over  fome  Oil  and  Spirit,  with  fome  dif- 
colour’d  Flowers  :  Augment  the  Fire  to  the  third  Degree, 
and  at  laft  to  the  fourth,  till  no  Fumes  appear,  and  there 
will  be  a  blackifh  Oil,  with  an  acid  Spirit ;  and  the  Neck 
of  the  Retort  will  be  fill’d  with  the  difcolour’d  Flowers, 
which  may  be  taken  out,  and  put  upon  a  clean  brown 
Paper,  to  fuck  up  the  Oil. 

Thefe  Flowers,  tho’  not  fo  beautiful,  are  as  good  for  Ufe  as 
the  former  ;  and  tho’  the  Oil,  Spirit,  and  Flowers,  acquire  for 
the  prefent  an  empyreumatical  Scent,  in  fix  or  eight  Months 
that  will  wear  off,  and  they  become  very  fragrant. 

After  the  fame  manner  maybe  made  the  Oil,  Spirit,  and 
Flowers,  or  volatile  Salt,  of  any  Balfams ;  as  that  of  Tolu,  Peru , 
and  the  like.  The  Spirit  is  diuretic,  but  not  very  pleafant,  by 
reafon  of  its  Empyreuma.  The  Oil  is  accounted  a  good  Vul¬ 
nerary,  both  in  external  and  internal  Application  ;  and  for  in¬ 
ward  Ufe,  if  two  or  three  Ounces  of  it  be  put  into  a  Cucurbit, 
which  is  capable  of  holding  a  Gallon  of  Liquor,  and  to  it  five 
or  fix  Pounds  of  Water  are  added,  and  the  Whole  is  fet  in  a 
Sand-furnace,  luting  on  its  Head  and  Receiver,  with  a  gradual 
Fire,  till  the  Water  is  ready  to  boil,  the  fpirituous  Part  of  the 
Oil  will  come  over  with  the  Water,  of  a  fine  Amber-colour, 
and  a  fragrant  Scent ;  which  is  an  admirable  internal  Medicine, 
a  powerful  Diuretic,  and  by  fome  reckon’d  a  Specific  againft 
the  Stone  and  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  Its  Dofe  is 
from  five  to  fifteen  Drops,  in  a  little  refin’d  Sugar,  Quincy's 
Difpenfatory. 

BER.  The  Name  of  a  Tree  which  grows  in  many  Parts  of 
the  Eajl-Indies.  It  bears  a  Fruit  like  the  Jujcb. 

BERBELICE.  A  Name  in  Nicolaus  Ivlyrepfus  for  the 

Tujfilago ,  Coltsfoot. 

BERBERI,  /3sp ii  c.ei,  according  to  Atbenaus ,  the  Name  of 
the  Shell  in  which  Pearls  are  found. 

FERBERIS,  Oxyacantba  Galen.  Ofiic.  Berharis ,  Park. 
Theat.  561.  Mer.  Pin.  15.  Chab.  50.  Berberis ,  vel Oxyacan¬ 
tba,  Ind.  Med.  20.  Berberis  Crefpinus,  Mont.  Ind.  38.  Ber- 
Vo  L .  I. 


beris  dumetorum ,  C.  P.  Pin.  454.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1605.  Synop.  j. 
465.  Tourn.  Inft.  614.  Elem.  Bot.  487.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2. 
233.  Jonf.  Dendr.  219.  Dill.  Cat.  Gilfi  66.  Euxb.  36.  Ber- 
baris  vulgo,  qua  &  Oxyacantba  putata ,  J.  B.  1.  52.  Spina  aci- 
da,  five  Oxyacantba,  Ger.  1144.  Emac.  1325.  Oxyacantba 
Galeni ,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  56.  Phyt.  Brit.  86.  THE  BAR¬ 
BERRY,  or  PIPPERIDGE-BUSH . 

The  Barberry  Tree,  or  rather  Bulh,  for  it  never  grows  to 
any  great  Bignefs,  has  the  outward  Bark  of  a  whitim  or  alh 
Colour,  and  under  that  another  of  a  deep  Yellow :  The 
Branches  are  long  and  brittle,  full  of  fharp  Thorns  at  the  Set¬ 
ting-on  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  roundifh  or  oval  Form, 
neatly  denticulated  or  notched  about  the  Edges,  of  a  fourifh 
Tafte.  The  I  lowers  grow  among  the  Leaves,  in  long  Bunches 
of  fix  Leaves  apiece,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  which  are  follow’d  by 
round  cylindrical  Berries  of  a  red  Colour,  and  full  of  a  four 
Pulp,  each  having  two  long  hard  Seeds  included.  They  grow  wild 
in  feveral  Places,  and  are  frequently  planted  in  Gardens.  They 
flower  in  April  and  May,  and  the  Berries  are  ripe  in  September. 
The  inner  Bark  and  the  Berries,  with  the  Seed,  are  ufed. 

The  inner  Bark  is  opening  and  attenuating,  and  is  accounted 
a  Specific  againft  the  Yellow-jaundice,  taken  either  in  an  Infu- 
fion  or  Deco<ftion.  T  he  Fruit  is  very  cooling  and  reftringent, 
and  good  to  moiften  the  Mouth,  and  quench  Thirft,  in  burning 
Fevers.  The  Conferve  is  ferviceable  againft  all  kind  of  Loofe- 
nefs  and  Fluxes,  and  likewife  of  Ufe  in  the  Jaundice. 

The  Seed  is  likewife  binding  and  reftringent,  tho’  it  is  but 
feldom  ufed. 

The  only  Officinal  Preparation  from  this  Tree  is  the  Con¬ 
ferve  of  the  Fruit.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

Its  Root  is  yellow,  very  bitter,  and  gives  but  a  faint  red 
Colour  to  the  blue  Paper  :  The  Juice  gives  it  as  lively  a  Red  as 
Alum.  This  Plant,  being  analyfed,  yields  a  great  deal  of  acid 
Liquor,  a  little  urinous  Spirit,  and  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  Earth. 
The  Fruit  is  chiefly  in  Ufe  ;  it  afl'wages  too  great  a  Fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Humours,  efpecially  when  caufed  by  Bile.  Tragus 
affirms,  that  a  Wine  made  of  the  Juice  of  its  Berries  will  ftop 
a  Diarrhoea,  Dyfentery,  and  the  Whites.  The  Infufionof  them 
is  given  to  drink.  There  is  a  Confecftion,  a  Syrup,  a  Jelly, 
and  a  Rob,  made  of  them,  which  are  ufed  in  cooling  Julaps. 
Simon  Paulli  fhews  the  Manner  of  making  the  eftential  .Salt, 
which  he  calls  the  Tartar  of  Barberries  : 

Take,  fays  he,  two  Pounds  of  the  Juice  of  Barberries,  and 
two  Ounces  of  Lemon-juice  ;  evaporate  them  very  gently 
over  the  Fire,  ftrain  them,  and  fet  them  to  cryftallize  in  a 
Cellar  :  Thefe  Cryftals  are  very  cooling. 

,  In  the  Heat  of  Urine,  and  internal  Inflammations,  they  dif- 
folve  Nitre  in  the  Juice  of  Barberries,  to  make  it  cryftallize. 
The  Bark  of  the  Root  is  aftringent  and  deterfive.  Mariya' s 
Tournefort. 

BERDIRAMON.  A  Name  in  Nicolaus  Myrepfus  for  the 
Jarus ,  Dracontiummajus ,  Bijlorta  major ,  or  Serpentaria  major, 
which  are  all  the  fame  Plant. 

BEREAS.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Rotundum. 

BEREDRIAS.  The  Name  of  an  Ointment  deferibed  by 
Aetius,  Tetretbib.  4.  Serm.  4.  C.  1 1 3. 

BERENI  SECUM,  fignifies  Artemifia,  Mugwort.  Ca- 
Jlellus. 

BERENICIUM.  A  Species  of  Nitre  in  Galen  and  Aqua¬ 
rius. 

BERETINUS  FRUCTUS.  A  Fruit  found  in  the  Malac¬ 
ca  Ifands  by  the  Sailors,  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Expedition 
round  the  World. 

BERGAMOTE.  A  certain  fragrant  and  cordial  Eflence  is 
call’d  by  this  Name,  as  alfo  Effentia  de  Cedra.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  kind  of  Lemon  in  Italy,  call’d  Bergamote ;  which,  they 
fay,  owes  its  Original  to  an  Italian,  who  took  a  Fancy  to  graft 
a  Branch  of  a  Lemon-tree  upon  the  Stock  of  a  Bergamote  Pear- 
tree,  whence  the  Lemons  produced  from  this  Union  participate 
of  both  the  Nature  of  the  Citron- tree  and  the  Pear-tree.  The 
Inventor  kept  this  Difcovery  fecret  for  a  long  time,  and  enrich’d 
himfelf  by  it. 

To  extra <!ft  the  Effentia  de  Cedra ,  they  cut  the  yellow  or  ex¬ 
ternal  Rind  of  the  Lemon  into  fmall  Bits,  and  immediately 
break  them,  one  after  another,  by  fqueezing  them  into  a  Glals 
Vefiel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  fqueeze  Orange-peel,  when 
you  have  a  mind  to  perfume  a  Glafs  of  Wine  :  But  this  VefTel 
muft  have  a  narrow  Mouth,  fo  as  not  to  admit  more  than  the 
Ends  of  the  two  Fingers  which  fqueeze  the  Rind  ;  and  even 
this  Opening  muft  be  clofed,  as  much  as  poifible,  after  the  Ends 
of  the  Fingers  are  enter’d  within  it,  with  fome  wet  Parchment, 
in  order  to  prevent  what  we  labour  to  obtain  from  evaporating. 

It  is  proper,  that  the  Vefiel  Ihould  be  belly’d,  and  that  its  Capa¬ 
city  below  Ihould  be  far  more  extenfive  than  its  Neck,  that  the 
eflential  Part  of  the  Rind,  which  was  exprefs’d  by  the  Fingers, 
may  have  Space  enough  to  difperfe  itfelf,  and  to  circulate  as  it 
comes  off,  and  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a  Liquor.  This  Liquor  is 
an  ethereal  Oil,  very  fubtile,  and  of  a  charming  Smell;  but 
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there  muft  be  a  vaft  Number  of  thefe  little  Bits  of  Bergamot  e 
Lemon-peel  cut  up,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fmall  Quantity  of 

ElTencc.  .  . 

The  Effentia  de  Cedra ,  being  prepar’d  without  the  Help  of 
Fire,  in  manner  afore faid,  has  a  much  more  agreeable  Smell, 
find  participates  of  the  Quality  in  a  much  gi  eater  Degree,  than 
the  E Hence  which  might  be  extracted  from  the  Rind  of  the 
Bergamote  Lemon  by  a  Separation,  after  the  manner  of  other 

Effences.  ;  ,  , 

It  is  a  Cardiac,  Stomachic,  Cephalic,  aiid  is  qualify  d  to  reliit 
the  Malignity  of  the  Humours.  The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drop 
to  fix.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

BERIBERII.  A  kind  of  Palfy,  common  in  Tome  Parts  of 
the  Eaji- Indies.  The  Name,  in  the  Language  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  fignifies  a  Sheep,  and  was  given  by  the  Natives  to  this 
Diftemper,  as  Bontius  thinks,  becaufe  the  Patients*  in  throw¬ 
ing  out  their  Knees,  and  lifting  up  their  Legs,  feem  to  imitate 
Sheep  in  their  Walk.  It  is,  fays  he,  a  kind  of  Palfy*  or  rather 
Trembling,  in  which  there  is  a  Depravation  of  the  Motion  and 
Senfation  of  the  Hands,  Feet,  and  fometimes  of  the  Body* 
accompanied  with  a  Trembling. 

The  principal  Caufe  of  this  Diforder  is  a  grofs  and  vifeous 
pituitous  Humour,  which,  in  the  Night-feafon,  efpecially  iri 
rainy  Weather,  which  holds  without  Intermiffion  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  November  to  the  Beginning  of  May ,  falls  upon  the 
Nerves,  while  Perfons,  being  fatigued  with  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  throw  afide  their  Cloaths,  and  lie  without  any  Covering  ; 
by  which  means  the  phlegmatic  Humour,  which  was  before  ge¬ 
nerated  principally  in  the  Brain,  very  eafily  feizes  upon  the 
Nerves;  for  the  Nights  in  thefe  Countries,  compar’d  with  the 
hot  Days,  may  be  faid  to  be  cold.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Joints  are 
lengthen’d,  the  pituitous  Matter  infinuating  itfelf  between  the 
Junctures,  fo  as  to  relax  the  Nerves  and  Ligaments.  Tho’  this 
Difeafe,  for  the  mod:  part,  comes  on  gradually,  and  by  flow 
Advances  ;  yet  fometimes  it  feizes  a  Perfon  on  a  fudden  ;  as 
-  when,  after  being  fatigued  with  Heat,  he  immediately  takes  a 
very  plentiful  Draught  of  the  Liquor  of  the  Indian  Palm-tree. 
Thus  we  have  fometimes  feen,  in  our  own  Country,  in  the 
Seafon  of  the  Dog-days,  when  Perfons  have  been  heated  with 
Running,  or  any  other  vehement  Motion,  that  a  Draught  of 
Beer,  or  Whey  and  Curds,  greedily  fwallow’d,  has  thrown 
them  into  the  utmoft  Danger  of  their  Lives,  and  even  proved 

fatal.  .  _  ...... 

To  proceed,  the  Symptoms  of  this  Diforder  are  manifeft  to 
Sight ;  for  there  is  a  fpontaneous  Laffitude  of  the  whole  Body  ; 
the  Motion  and  Senfation,  efpecially  of  the  Hands  and  b  eet, 
are  depraved  ;  and  the  fame  Kind  of  throbbing  Titillation  is 
felt  in  them,  as  is  felt  in  the  Fingers  and  Toes  in  a  cold  Coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  Winter- feafon,  only  the  Pain  is  not  fo  great. 
Sometimes  the  Voice  is  fo  o’bftruCted,  that  the  Sick  can  hardly 
fpeak  articulately.  This  happen’d  to  myfelf  under  this  Difor¬ 
der  ;  for  my  Voice  was  fo  low  for  a  whole  Month,  that  thofe 
who  fat  clofe  to  me  could  fcarcely  underftand  what  I  faid. 
Befides  thefe  Symptoms,  there  fometimes  happen  many  others, 

'  all  which,  however,  feem  to  owe  their  Rife  to  a  cold  and  tena¬ 
cious  Humour  ;  but  let  it  fuffice,  that  I  have  mention’d  the 
principal. 

Let  us  now  betake  ourfelves  to  the  Cure,  which  is  ufually 
very  tedious,  becaufe  the  cold  and  vifeid  Flumour  is  not  eafily 
and  quickly  difeufied  :  However,  it  is  not  mortal  in  its  own 
Nature,  except  it  falls  upon  the  Mufcles  of  the  Bread:  and 
Thorax,  and  fo  flops  the  Paflage  of  the  Breath  and  Voice. 
Above  all  things,  you  muft  avoid,  if  by  any  Means  polfible, 
Confinement  to  your  Bed  ;  but  beftir  yourfelf,  as  much  as 
Strength  will  allow,  either  in  Walking  or  Riding,  or  any 
other  Kind  of  vigorous  Exercife  :  Running,  indeed,  is  more 
than  you  can  perform.  Strong  and  fmarting  FriCtions  are  alfo 
highly  neceflary,  at  which  your  Bengal  Men-fervants,  and  Ma¬ 
lacca  Women,  are  very  dexterous;  for  our  European  Servants 
are  as  much  unaccuftomed  to  this  Exercife  as  to  Bathing,  which 
is  frequently  ufed  here.  They  prepare  Fomentations  and  In- 
feffions  of  a  noble  Herb  called  Lagondi,  which  has  a  Leaf  like 
thePerficaria,  and  is  of  a  fweet  and  aromatic  Smell.  This  Plant, 

I  am  well  allured,  not  only  does  the  Service  of  Chamomile  and 
Melilot,  but  excels  them,  at  lead,  in  my  Opinion,  in  its 
difeuffive  and  refolving  Virtues.  The  Hands  and  Feet  are 
alfo  to  be  anointed  with  the  Oils  of  Cloves  and  Mace,  but 
mix’d  with  Oil  of  Roles  ;  for  they  are  too  cauftic,  and  very 
eafily  corrode  the  Skin,  if  ufed  alone.  Befides  thefe  Medicines, 
we  have  a  noble  kind  of  Naphta ,  brought  from  Sumatra ,  which 
lies  over-againft  the  Kingdom  of  Java ,  and  in  Sight  of  the 
fame.  This  Drug  the  Indians  call  MinjacPannah,  which  fig¬ 
nifies  the  Oil  of  the  Earth  ;  becaufe  it  breaks  out  of  the 
Earth  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Naphta ,  which  we  know, 
and  call  Petroleum  ;  or  burfts  out  of  the  Rock,  and  runs  into 
the  fubjacent  Rivers.  This  Oil  is  fo  highly  valued  by  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  that  the  King  of  Ach'tn>  who  is  the  mod  powerful 
Prince  in  that  Bland,  has  forbidden  its  Exportation  under  Pain 
of  Death  ;  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  bring  it  oft'  by  Stealth  from 
the  Land,  in  the  Dead  of  the  Night,  to  ours,  and  the  Englijh 
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Ships  that  happen  to  be  near  their  Shores.  This  Oil,  rubbed  on 
the  Parts  affeCted ,  relieves  the  Patient  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
It  is  alfo  of  a  ftrong,  but  not  a  naufeous  Smell. 

But  fince  this  Difeafe  belongs  to  the  chronic  Kind,  no.Me- 
dicines  are  fo  effectual  againft  it  as  DecoCtions  of  the  Root  of 
China,  Sarfaparilla,  and^Lignum  Guaiacum,  which,  by  their 
gentle  and  friendly  Heat,  difeufs  thofe  cold  and  thick  Humours, 
and  evacuate  them  by  Sweat  and  Urine.  We  muft,  however, 
how-and-then  interpofe  fome  gentle  Cathartic.  The  beft  of 
this  Kind  is  what  we  here  prepare  of  an  ExtraCt  of  Aloes, 
and  what  is  commonly  called  Gutta  Cambodia ,  corruptly  named 
by  us  Gutta  Gamba. 

Phlebotomy  is  not  allowed  in  this  Cafe ;  for  it  is  not  a 
Plethora ,  but  a  Cacochymia,  that  is  in  Fault ;  and  who  is  fo 
ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the  Blood  is  the  Fountain  of  Heat, 
and  the  Treafure  of  Life  ? 

The  Reliques  of  this  Difeafe  are  conveniently  difeufied  by 
Venice  Treacle,  Mithridate,  &c.  and  by  Sudorific,  Diuretics, 
and  fuch  Medicines  as  ftrengthen  the  Nerves.  Seafonable  Ex¬ 
ercife  will  aflift  Nature  to  overcome  the  other  troublefome  At¬ 
tendants  on  this  Diforder.  Bontius  de  Aledicina  Indorum. 

BER1LLISTICA.  A  kind  of  pretended  Magic  Art,  em¬ 
ployed  iit  obferving  preternatural  Vifions  in  Glafs  Mirroirs, 
which  are  Called  BERILLI.  Rulandus. 

BERMUDIANA.  This  Plant  takes  its  Name  from  the 
Bermudas  Iflands,  from  whence  the  Seeds  of  the  firft  Species 
Were  brought. 

The  Characters  are }  ■  *  ,  ,  , 

It  hath  lily  Flowers*  compofed  of  fix  Petals,  whofe  Em- 
palement  becomes  a  triangular  f  ruit,  which  opens  in  three 
Parts,  and  is  divided  into  three  Cells,  which  are  filled  with 

round  Seeds.  #  . 

There  are  two  Species  of  this  Plant.  Miller  s  Di£l. 

BERNA,  or  BIRMINA.  Thefe  Rulandus  explains  by  Vas 
Vitreatum ,  a  glazed  VeffeL 

BERNARDIA.  This  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  fVil- 
liam  Houjloun ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Bernard  de  JeJJieu ,  Demori- 
ftrator  of  Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

The  Characters  are  ;  , 

It  is  Male  and  Female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  Male  Plants 
produce  fmall  Katkins,  which,  when  ripe,  fall  off ;  the  Female 
Plants  have  a  coccous  petalous  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
tricoccous  Fruits,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Ricinus. 

There  are  four  Species  of  this  Plant.  ^  , 

I  know  of  no  medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  this  Plant. 

Miller's  Dictionary. 

BERRIONIS.  Colophony,  Gum  Juniper,  or  Vermce. 

Rulandus.  • 

BERS.  A  fort  of  EleCtuary  which  the  Egyptians  make  ufe 
of  out  of  Gaiety,  in  order  to  raife  a  temporary  Delirium  ;  in 
which  they  probably  take  the  fame  monftrous  Satisfaction  as 
the  Europeans  do  in  getting  drunk.  The  Compofition  is  thus  : 


Take  of  white  Pepper,  and  of  the  Seeds  of  white  Henbane, 
each  twenty  Drams  ;  Opium,  ten  Drams  ;  Indian  Nard, 
Euphorbium,  and  Pellitory  of  Spain,  each  one  Dram  ; 
and  Saffron,  five  Drams.  Reduce  all  thefe  Ingredients  to  a 
fine  Powder  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  and  make  into  an  Elec¬ 
tuary,  with  three  Parts  of  pure  Honey. 

This  EleCtuary  is  not  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  flood  fix  Months. 
It  feems  to  differ  very  little  from  the  Philonium  Romanum,  of 
which  Avicenna  has  given  us  the  Receipt ;  and  the  Egyptians 
find  it  from  Experience  to  be  poffefled  of  the  fame  V  irtues 
and  Efficacy,  Profp.  Alpin. 

BERULA,  Offic.  Chom.  539.  Sium,  Rivin.  Irr.  Pent. 
Dill.  Cat.  Giff.  142.  Sium  ereftum  umbel  la  turn.  Jive  Pajhnaca 
aquatica ,  Raii  Hift.  1.  444.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  69.  Phyt.  Brit. 
H4.  Sium  five  Apium  palujlre ,  foliis  oblongis,  C.  B.  Pm. 
154.  Raii  Synop.  3.  211.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  230.  Toum. 
Inft.  308.  Elem.  Bot.  258.  Eoerh.  Ind.  A.  55.  Buxb.  305. 
Sion  five  Apium  palufire, foliis  oblongis ,  Bot.  Monfp.  243’ 
umbelliferum ,  J.  B.  3. 172.  Chab.  173.  Sium  medium ,  Fjut  - 
174.  &  J.  B.  173.  Sium  minus  alter  urn,  Park.  Thcat.  1241. 
Sium  majus  angufii folium,  Ger.  Emac.  256.  Sium  ere  um, 
foliis  f erratic ,  D.  Doody.  Nafiurtium  aquaticum ,  Oer.  con. 

200.  UPRIGHT  WATER  PARSNIP. 

It  grows  for  the  molt  part  in  moift  and  wet  nccs,  nn 
flowers  in  the  Month  of  June.  Its  Leaves  are  onl}  now  in  e. 
It  is  efteemed  an  Antifcorbutic,  and  like  the  Sium,  or  a  tr 
Parfnip,  diffolvcs  and  evacuates  the  Stone,  prove  cs  rine  an 
the  Menfes,  expels  the  Foetus,  and,  if  mixed  wit  00  ,  is  o 
Service  in  the  Cure  of  Dyfenteries.  Dale. 

BERYLLUS,  Offic.  Boet.  214-  Calc  Muf.  221  Mont. 
Exot.  14.  De  Laet.  44.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metal.  952.  Kent m. 
47.  Benllus  five  Beryllus ,  Charlt.  fofi.  40*  1 

RYL.  Dale.  c  *1  r  i_,ir 

This  is  a  precious  (hining  and  tranfparent  Stone,  the  Colour 

of  which  is  commonly  a  Sea-green ;  but  there  arc  tome  ot  the 
Colour  of  Oil,  or  of  Garlick,  or  Pale,  or  V  cllow,  or  ot  the  Co- 
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lour  of  Gold  ;  They  call  this  lad  Chryfoberillus ;  that  is  to  fay, 
gilded  Beryl.  This  Stone  is  found  in  the  Mines  in  the  Indies , 
in  the  I  Hand  of  Z-eilon. 

It  is  good  to  flop  Fluxes  and  Haemorrhages,  being  bruifed 
and  given  inwardly  j  but  it  is  fcldom  ufed  in  Medicine.  Le- 
mery  des  Drogues. 

BERYTION,  BiifuT/or.  The  Name  of  a  Collyrium  de- 
feribed  by  Galen ,  and  recommended  by  him  for  Inflammations 
of  the  Eyes.  It  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a  Padil,  taken  Notice  of 
by  the  fame  Author,  as  good  in  Dvfenteries. 

^  BES.  A  Weight.  It  is  Two  Thirds  of  an  Integer  ;  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  Pound.  Eight  Ounces. 

BESACHAR.  A  Fungus,  or  Sponge.  Rulandus. 

BESASA.  Biiciwa.  The  Ruta  Sylve/lris ,  wild  Rue. 

BESLERIA.  This  Plant  was  named  after  Bajilius  Bejler , 
an  Apothecary  at  Nuremberg ,  who  was  the  Author  of  a  Book, 
intituled-,  Hortus  Eyjletenfts. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confiding  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  tubulous, 
and  of  an  anomalous  or  perfonated  Figure,  having  two  Lips  ; 
from  whole  Cup  arifes  the  Pointal,  which  is  fixed  like  a  Nail 
in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Flower,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
foft,  flefhy,  oval-fhap’d  Fruit,  in  which  are  many  fmall  Seeds. 

There  are  four  Species  of  this  Plant. 

I  know  of  no  medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  this  Plant. 
Miller’s  Dictionary. 

BESONNA.  Rulandus  explains  this  by  Mufcarum  Fungus , 
I  fuppofe  he  means  a  Sponge,  which  is  the  Nidus  of  fome  Sort 
of  Flies. 

BESSANEM.  This,  in  Avicenna ,  fighifies  a  Rednefs  of 
the  external  Parts,  refembling  that  which  precedes  the  Le- 
profy.  It  occupies  the  Face  and  Extremities.  This  fhould 
feem  to  be  what  we  call  Chilblains. 

BESTIA.  Any  fort  of  Bead. 

BESTO.  A  Name,  in  Oribafius ,  for  the  Saxifraga ,  Sa¬ 


xifrage. 

BETA.  Beet.  A  well-known  Plant. 

There  are  two  Species  of  Beets,  of  which  the  black  Beet,  and 
efpecially  its  Root,  boiled  with  Lentils,  is  a  powerful  Binder  } 
but  the  white  Sort  keeps  the  Belly  in  a  right  Temper  ;  but 
both  of  them  are  of  bad  Juice,  on  account  of  their  Nitrodty  ; 
by  which  Quality,  however,  their  Juice,  with  Honey,  mfufed 
into  the  Nodrils,  purges  the  Head,  and  helps  Pains  in  the 
Ears.  The  DecoCtion  of  the  Roots  and  Leaves  detergeth  Scurf 
and  Nits,  and  mitigates  Chilblains,  which  are  fomented  there¬ 
with.  The  crude  Leaves  are  applied  by  way  of  Cataplafm  to 
the  Alphi,  which  ought  fird  to  be  rubb’d  with  Nitre  ;  they 
alfo  ferve  as  a  Cataplafm  for  an  Alopecia,  after  the  Place  has 
been  ferap’d,  and  for  fpreading  Ulcers.  Being  boil’d,  they 
Cure  Eruptions  of  Pimples,  G^etvQ»p.d}et)  Burns,  and  Eryfipelas. 
Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  149. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Beet  call’d  Beta  Sylvefris ,  or  the 
wild  Beet ;  of  which  Diofcorides  treats  under  the  Appellation 
of  Limonium. 

BETA  ALBA,  Offic.  Ger.  Emac.  318.  Ran  Hid.  1.204. 
Beta,  Chab.  302.  Beta  alba  velpallefcens ,  qua  Sicula  &  Cicla 
Officinarum ,  Hid.  Oxon.  2.  596.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  94.  Beta 
communis  alba ,  Park.  Parad.  4^9*  Ger.  2.gi.  Beta  Candida , 
T  B  2.  061.  Beta  alba  velpallefcens,  qua  Cicla  Officinarum, 
C.  B.  1 18.  Tourn.  Ind.  502.  WHITE  BEET.  Dale. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  large  and  thick,  growing  deep  in 
the  Ground,  fixating  out  pretty  large  Leaves  danding  on  long 
Foot-dalks,  pretty  broad,  and  roundifh  pointed,  and  fomewhat 
crumpled-,  of  a  flafhy  and  infipid  Tade.  The  Stalks  are 
pretty  thick  and  angular,  growing  to  be  two  Foot  high  or 
more,  branch’d  and  befet  with  the  like  Leaves,  but  fmaller. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Cluders,  of  a  green  Colour,  fmall  and 
chaffy.  The  Seed  is  hard  and  prickly.  This  is  ufually  planted 
in  Gardens ;  though  we  have  a  Species  of  Beet  which  grows 
wild  in  feveral  Places  by  the  Sea-dde. 

Beets  are  more  ufed  as  a  Pot-herb,  and  to  eat  with  Salt-meat, 
than  phvdcally.  They  loofen  the  Belly,  and  attemperate  hot 
choleric  Humours.  The  Juice  of  the  Roots  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  an  Errhine,  being  fnuff’d  up  the  Nofe  to  clear  the  Head  of 
Phlegm  and  mucous  Humours,  and  by  that  means  to  help  old 
Head-achs. 

The  Beet  is  one  of  the  Five  emollient  Herbs.  Miller’s 


BE  TA  RUBRA,  OfEc.  Ger.  251.  Emac.  318.  Raii  Hid. 
I.  204.  Chab.  302.  J.  B.  2.  961.  Beta  rubra  vulgaris , 
C.  B.  1 18.  Hid.  Oxon.  2.  596.  Tourn.  Ind.  502^  Beta 
communis  rubra ,  Park.  Parad.  489*  E.ED  BEET. .  Date. 

This  grows  in  all  refpe&s  like  the  former,  except  that  it  is 
fomewhat  lefs,  and  the  Leaves  drait;  and  the  whole  Plant, 
Stalk,  Leaves,  and  efpecially  the  Root,  is  of  a  deep-red  or 
purple  Colour.  It  grows  with  the  former.  Its  Virtues  and 
Ufes  the  fame. 

The  Root  is  more  frequently  employ’d  to  garnifh  Diflies, 
than  to  any  medicinal  Ufes.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 


BETLE,  Offic.  Betle  five  Betre ,  Ger.  1357.  Emad. 

Betre ,  Betle ,  Betele,  fve  Bcthle ,  Park.  7  heat.  16x5.  Betre  five 
Tembul ,  C.  B.  Pin.  410*  Jonf.  Dcndr.  172.  C.  Com.  Flo.  Mali 
60 .JSetlefve  Betelle ,  J.  B.  I.  437.  Chab.  331  Betele ,  Bont. 
91.  Beetla ,  Codi,  Hort.  Mai.  7.  29.  Tab.  15.  Piper  longum , 
foliorum  nervis  decurrentibus  tenuioribus  &  rnollioribus ,  Betle 
dictum ,  Hid.  Oxon.  3.  603.  Bulatwala ,  Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl. 
34.  BETLE. 

This  is  a  Plant  of  the  fcandent  Kind,  much  celebrated  in 
the  Eaf -Indies.  The  Leaves  are  principally  in  Ufe,  which 
are  edeemed  bed  when  fully  ripe,  and  of  a  yellowifh  Colour  ; 
they  are  fpoiled  by  being  much  handled  when  they  are  newly 
pulled  from  the  Plant. 

In  the  Malacca  Iflands,  the  Betle  bears  a  kind  of  Fruit 
wreathed  in  the  Form  of  a  Lizard’s  Tail,  which  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  Iflands  eat  on  account  of  its  agreeable  and 
grateful  Tade.  Bontius  informs  us,  that  it  bears  a  Fruit  re¬ 
fembling  the  white  oblong  Pepper,  or  rather  the  'Fail  of  a 
Dormoufe.  This  Fruit  is,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Malacca 
Blands,  called  Sirii  Boa ,  and  is  had  in  much  higher  Edeem 
than  the  Leaves  of  the  Betle.  It  is  planted  like  Vines,  and 
Props  and  Supports  are  eroded  for  it  to  creep  along.  Some, 
for  the  fake  of  greater  Profit,  make  it  cling  to  the  Trees 
which  bear  the  Arcea,  or  Indian  Nut,  and  thus  form  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Shade.  It  grows  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Indies  on  the 
Sea  Coads,  but  not  in  midland  Places,  or  fuch  as  lie  remote 
from  the  Sea,  unlefs  it  has  been  tranfplanted  to  them. 

Mod  of  the  antient  Botanids  confound  the  Betle  with  the 
Malabathrum,  or  Indian  Leaf ;  but  they  are  quite  different 
Plants,  fince,  according  to  Garcias ,  the  latter  is  a  drait  T ree, 
whereas  the  former  is  of  the  fcandent  Kind,  and  dands  in  need 
of  Supporters* 

In  the  Morning,  the  Afternoon,  the  Evening,  and  the 
Night-time,  the  Indians  chew  the  Betle,  and  carry  it  conti¬ 
nually  about  in  their  Hands ;  but  they  do  not  ufe  it  alone  upon 
account  of  its  Bitternefs,  but  wrap  up  the  Indian  Nut,  and  a 
little  Lime,  in  the  Leaf  of  the  Betle ,  which  they  affirm  to  be 
a  Mixture  of  a  very  grateful  Tade.  Others  mix  Lycium  with 
the  Betle ,  The  Rich  and  Opulent  ufe  it  with  Camphire  of 
Borneo ,  and  fome  others  with  Aloes-wood,  Mufk,  and  Amber- 
grife.  When  thus  prepar’d,  it  has  fo  agreeable  a  Tade,  and 
renders  the  Breath  fo  fweet  and  fragrant,  that  the  more  wealthy 
of  the  Inhabitants  chew  it  almoft  continually ;  and  alfo  others 
according  to  their  Circumdances  ;  tho’  fome  chew  the  Arcea 
with  Cinnamon  or  Cloves.  Thefe  are  the  Circumdances,  of 
which  Garcias  gives  us  an  Account  j  but  other  Authors,  who 
have  travell’d  themfelves  thro’  the  Indies ,  inform  us,  that  both 
the  rich  and  poor  Indians  conftantfy  chew  the  Arcea  alone, 
broken  and  wrapp’d  up,  with  a  little  Lime,  in  the  Leaves  of 
the  Betle,  which  fends  forth  fo  fragrant  a  Smell,  as  to  fill  the 
whole  Room.  Upon  {pitting  out  the  fird  Juice,  which  fome  re¬ 
tain,  it  appears  bloody,  which  Colour  it  receives  from  the  Ar¬ 
cea,  and  not  from  the  Betle.  Then  they  take  fucceflively  more 
Leaves,  prepar’d  in  the  fame  manner.  Unlefs  the  Indians  us’d 
this  Practice,  their  Breaths  would  have  a  difagreeable  Smell. 
Bontius  aflerts,  that  the  Leaves  of  the  Betle,  us’d  without  the 
above-mentioned  Subdances,  which  is  frequently  done,  corrode 
the  Teeth,  and  fometimes  make  them  dropout.  In  the  Indies 
I  myfelf  have  known  young  Men,  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
Years  of  Age,  entirely  deprived  of  their  Teeth,  by  a  frequent 
Ufe  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Betle. 

When  they  take  their  Leave  of  any  one,  ’tis  cudomary  to 
make  him  a  Prefent  of  a  filken  Purfe  full  of  thofe  Leaves  thus 
prepar’d  ;  and  no  one  allows  his  Friend  to  part  from  him  with¬ 
out  a  Betle,  which,  with  them,  is  the  Sign  of  taking  Leave. 

When  they  make  their  Addredes  to  the  Great  and  Opulent, 
they  ufe  to  chew  the  Betle ,  in  order  to  give  them  an  agreeable 
Breath  ;  for,  .with  them,  not  to  have  a  perfum’d  Breath,  is  an 
unpardonable  Tranfgreffion  of  the  Laws  of  Decorum  and  good 
Manners  ;  and  when  People  of  a  low  Condition  are  oblig’d  to 
converfe  with  the  Great  and  Opulent,  they  put  their  Hands 
on  their  Mouths,  led,  perhaps,  a  Gud  of  their  difagreeable 
Breath  fhould  prove  offenfive  to  the  Nodrils  of  their  Betters. 
When  their  Women  haveBufinefs  of  a  certain  kind  to  tranfa£t 
with  Men,  they  chew  the  Betle  previoufly,  imagining  that  it  i? 
an  Incitement  to  Wantonnefs :  Hence,  when  they  pay  their 
Vifits,  and  mutual  Compliments,  they  always  have  the  Betle  ill 
their  Hands  ;  and  it  is  every-where  prefented  with  the  greateft 
Demondrations  of  Benevolence,  along  with  Arcea  and  Lime, 
in  a  wooden  Veffel  kept  on  puipofe.  They  chew  it  principally 
after  Dinner,  in  order  to  prevent  Uneafinefs  at  their  Stomachs, 

They  fometimes  ufe  to  abflain  from  it,  when  performing  th& 
funeral  Rites  of  their  near  Relations,  and  on  certain  Days  fet 
apart  for  fading. 

It  drengthens  the  Gums,  corroborates  the  Heart  and  bto- 
mach,  difeudes  Flatulences,  and  purges  the  Stomach  and  Brain  f 
if  chew’d  in  the  Morning,  immediately  after  Breakfaft,  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  Breath  agreeable,  but  blackens  the  Teeth,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bontius,  not  only  corrodes,  but  makes  them  fall  out. 
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The  Portugucft  Women  imitate  the  Indians  in  this  Particular, 

,  and  are  foexceffively  fond  of  chewing  the  Betle ,  that  they  think 
they  cannot  live  without  it.  Raii  Hijlor.  Plantar. 

BETONICA,  Offic.  Ger.  557.  Emac.  714.  Raii  Hift.  1. 
550.  Synop.  3.  238.  Mer.  Pin.  15-  Riv in.  Irr.  Mon.  Dill. 
Cat.  Giff.  126.  Betonica  vulg'aris,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  23.  Phyt. 
Brit.  15.  Betonica  purpurea ,  C.  B.  Pin.  235.  Fourn.  Inft. 
202.  Elem.  Bot.  172.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  154.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen. 
136.  Buxb.  37.  Betonica  vulgaris  purpurea ,  J.  B.  3.  301. 
Betonica  vulgaticr ,  fiore  purpurea ,  Park.  Theat.  614.  Betonica 
Jive  Vetonicay  Chab.  43**  WOOD  BE  TONY.  Dale. 

The  Root  of  Bctony  is  pretty  thick  at  the  Head,  whence  it 
fends  out  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Fibres,  of  an  unpleafant  nau- 
feous  Tafte.  The  Leaves  grow  on  pretty  long  Foot-ftalk5, 
fomewhat  wrinkled,  rough  and  hairy,  full  of  Veins,  broader  at 
Bottom  than  at  the  End,  which  is  blunt-pointed  ;  they  are 
roundly  indented  about  the  Edges.  The  Stalk  is  four-fquare; 
about  a  Foot  or  more  high,  with  very  few  Joints  ;  at  each  of 
which  Hand  two  Leaves,  one  oppofite  to  the  other,  on  fhort 
Foot-ftalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  on  die  Tops  of  the 
Stalks,  verticillatim ,  or  whorle-fafhion,  two  fmall  Leaves  be¬ 
ing  placed  under  each  Whorle  :  they  are  of  a  red  purplifh  Co¬ 
lour,  of  one  fingle  Flower,  having  a  round  Galea ,  and  a  Lo¬ 
belia  divided  into  three  Parts,  each  growing  in  a  rough  five- 
pointed  Calyx,  in  which,  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  grow  four 
fmall  Seeds. 

Betony  grows  in  Woods  and  Thickets,  and  by  Hedge-fides, 
and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  are 
ufed. 

Betony  is  a  good  cephalic,  hepatic,  and  vulnerary  Plant,  of 
fo  great  Efteem  among  the  Antients,  that  Antonius  Mufa , 
Phyhcian  to  Augujlus  Ca:fary  wrote  a  whole  Treatife  concern¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  very  good  in  Pains  or  the  Head,  Convulfions,  and 
nervine  Affections.  The  dried  Leaves,  cut  and  mix’d  with 
Tobacco,  are  frequently  fmoak’d  for  the  Head-ach,  Vertigo, 
and  fore  Eyes.  Mix:d  with  Wood-fage  and  Ground-pine,  it 
makes  a  good  Diet-drink  for  the  Gout  and  rheumatic  Pains. 
Thefreih  Leaves,  bruis’d,  are  good  for  green  Wounds,  and  to 
draw  out  Splinters. 

The  only  officinal  Preparation  from  this  Herb  is  the  Em- 
plaftrum  de  Betonica.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  have  an  herby  Tafte,  are  a  little 
faltixh  and  aromatic,  and  give  no  Tincture  of  red  to  the  blue 
Paper.  The  Flowers  and  Roots,  which  are  very  bitter,  ftain 
it  very  little.  The  Betony  is  full  of  Sulphur,  mix’d  with  a  little 
oily,  volatile  Salt  and  Earth. 

By  the  chymical  Analyfis  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  a  little 
Earth,  and  fix’d  Salt ;  no  concreted  volatile  Salt,  but  a  little 
urinous  Spirit. 

The  Betony  is  vulnerary,  aperitive,  diuretic,  fvveetening,  good 
for  the  Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  lower  Belly  ;  a  Tea  of  the 
Leaves  is  good  for  the  Vapours,  Sciatica,  Gout,  Pains  in  the 
Head,  Jaundice,  and  Palfy  :  The  Ptifan  of  its  Leaves,  a  cold 
Infufion  of  them  in  Water,  the  Conferve  of  its  Flowers,  the 
Syrup  of  the  Flowers  and  Leaves,  and  the  Juice  and  Extract  of 
thefe  Parts,  have  the  fame  Virtues :  They  promote  Expectora¬ 
tion,  and  bring  away  purulent  Matter  ;  they  confolidate  inter¬ 
nal  Ulcers,  and  remove  ObftruClions  in  the  Bowels :  A  Sneezing 
Powder  is  made  of  the  Leaves,  and  a  vulnerary  and  cephalic 
Plaifter  is  prepar’d  with  the  Juice  :  The  Roots  have  not  the 
fame  EffeCt,  but  they  purge  both  upwards,  and  downwards. 
Martyn’s  Tournefort. 

A  DeccCtion  of  Herniaria  and  Betony  is  commended  for  the 
Stone  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  Others  advife  a  DecoCtion 
of  Betony  to  flop  a  Flux  of  the  Lochia  after  the  Birth.  The 
Surgeons  mix  it  in  their  cephalic  Cataplafms.  They  make  a 
Plaiffer  of  the  Leaves  for  Wounds,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Head.  Boerhaave. 

In  the  old  Difpenfatory  of  the  College,  a  Conferve  of  the 
Flowers  of  Betony  was  direded,  which  is  omitted  in  the  pre- 
fent.  Some  Authors,  however,  have  a  very  great  Opinion  of  it. 

Emp4Astrum.de  Betonica:  Betony  Plaijler. 

Take  of  green  Betony ,  Pimpinel,  Agrimony,  Sage,  Penny¬ 
royal,  Yarrow,  the  leffer  Centaury,  and  Clary,  each  fix 
Ounces;  of  Frankincenfe  and  Maftich,  each  two  Drams; 
of  Orriceand  round  Birthwort,  each  fix  Drams  ;  of  Wax 
and  Turpentine,  each  eight  Ounces;  of  Refin  of  the 
Pine-tree,  fix  Ounces  ;  of  Gum-elemi,  and  Oil  of  Firr, 
each  two  Ounces  ;  of  White-wine,  three  Pounds.  Let 
the  Herbs  be  well  bruis’d  in  a  Mortar,  and  Hand  in  Macera¬ 
tion  for  a  Week  with  the  White- wine,  and  then  ftirred 
about  and  boil’d  :  When  the  Wine  is  prefled  out,  ftrain’d, 
and  boil’d  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part,  put  to  it 
the  Oil  of  P'irr,  then  the  melted  Wax,  afterwards  the 
Refin  and  Gums,  and  laft  of  all  the  Turpentine.  When 
thefe  have  had  a  gentle  Boil,  and  been  taken  from  the  Fire, 
and  near  cooled,  Lift  in  it  the  Orrice  and  Birthwort  in  fine 
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Powder,  and  ftir  them  brifkly  together,  fo  as  to  make  into 
into  a  Plaifter,  S.  A. 

This  hath  pafled  thro’  all  the  Revifes  of  our  College  with 
little  or  no  Alteration,  but  is  not  in  any  other  officinal  Difpen¬ 
fatory  that  I  have  met  with.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  Care 
and  Trouble  in  the  Compofition  ;  yet,  as  it  is  fometimes  met 
with  in  Prefcription,  moft  of  the  Shops  are  at  the  Pains  to  keep 
it  by  them. 

BETONICA  AQUATIC  A.  See  Scrophularia. 
BETONICA  PAULI.  See  Veronica  Mas. 

Betula ,  Offic.  C.  B.  Pin.  427*  J*  B.  i.  148.  Raii  Hift.  2« 
1410.  Synop.  3.  443.  Chab.  60.  Ger.  1295.  Emac.  1478. 
Park. Theat.  1408.  Tourn.  Infti  588.  Elem.  Bot.  460.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  182.  Dill.  Cat.  Gift'.  42.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  265. 
Buxb.  38.  Merc.  Bot.  i.  23.  Phyt.  Brit.  15.  Mer.  Pin.  i«r. 
Jonf.  Dendr.  33.  THE  BIRCH-TREE.  Dale. 

BETULA  , 

This  Tree  grows  to  be  tall  and  large,  cover’d  on  the  Outfide 
with  a  whitifii  Bark,  which  it  Iheds  yearly.  It  has  a  great  Num- 
ber  of  {lender,  tough,  red  Twigs,  or  fmall  Branches,  cloathed 
with  fmall,  rdundifb,  green  Leaves,  indented  about  the  Edges ; 
thefe  are  preceded  by  little  fcaly  round  Cones,  which  contain 
the  Seed.  It  grows  in  Woods  in  divers  Parts  of  the  Land. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Birch-tree  are  accounted  good  for  the 
Dropfy,  as  alfo  for  the  Itch,  ufed  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 
The  Liquor  that  flows  out  of  this  Tree,  bored  with  an  Augre 
in  the  Spring,  is  accounted  to  be  very  good  for  the  Stone  and 
Gravel,  and  againft  bloody  Urine,  and  the  Strangury.  The 
Wood  makes  good  Fire-wood,  and,-  next  to  Juniper,  isprefer’d 
to  burn  in  Times  of  Peftilence,  and  contagious  Diftempers. 
Miller’s  Bot.  Ojj. 

The  Bark  of  the  Birch-tree  is  very  fine.  Tragus  fays,  that 
he  has  feen,  in  a  Library  at  Coire  in  Switzerland ,  Verfes  writ¬ 
ten  upon  it ;  they  ufe  it  to  this  Day  to  make  Ropes  for  Wells  : 
They  affirm,  that  the  Liquor  which  comes  out  of  the  Trunk  of 
this  Tree,  after  it  has  been  pierced  with  an  Augre  in  the  Spring, 
is  very  aperitive,  deterfive,  and  cofinetic  ;  theyaferibe  the  fame 
Virtues  to  its  depurated  Juice,  and  diftill’d  Water.  Martyrs  s 
Tournefort. 

BETULUS.  A  Tree;  call’d  alfo  Os trys,  which  fee. 

BEX.  a  Cough,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  vehement  Effla- 

tion,  in  which  a  great  Quantity  of  Breath,  being  hurry’d 'forth 
with  vaft  Swiftnefs,  attracts  and  pufhes  forward,  by  its  Impetuo- 
fity,  whatever  obftrufls  its  Paflage  ;  and,  if  it  be  too  weak  t® 
expel  the  offenfive  Matter  at  the  firft  Difcharge,  it  fails  not  to 
renew  its  Effort  even  once  and  again.  For  the  moft  part,  it  ob¬ 
tains  its  End  ;  that  is,  whenever  the  Breath  paffes  with  a ftrong 
Current,  and  the  obftrufting  Matter  is  difpos’d  for  Expulfion, 
as  when  it  is  neither  of  a  watery  nor  vifeous  Subftance.  Galen 
De  Sympt.  Caufis ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  4. 

The  End  of  a  Cough  is  to  cleanfe  the  Paflage  of  the  Breath. 
Idem ,  in  6.  Hipp.  de  Morb.  vulg.  Com.  5.  -  See  Tussis. 

BEXUGO.  This  is  the  Root  of  the  Clcmatitis  Peruviana 
of  Cafp.  Bauhine.  It  is  purgative,  taken  in  the  Quantity  of  a 
Dram.  The  Indians  prefer  it  to  Mechoac-an. 

BEY  A,  in  the  alchymiftical  Jargon,  is  the  Aqua  Mercuria¬ 
lise  Mercurial  Water,  which,  is  Wife  to  the  Gabrien ,  or  Sulphur 
Philofophorum ,  Sulphur  of  the  Philofophers. 

BEZOAR.  Avenzoar  is  the  firft  who  mentions  Bezoar  as 
us’d  by  way  of  Medicine,  or  gives  its  Hiftory.  He  fays,  that 
is  beft  which  is  found  in  the  Eaft,  near  the  Eyes  of  Stags.  But 
that  which  has  gone  under  that  Name  in  thefe  latter  Centuries, 
is,  according  to  the  beft  Accounts,  always  found  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  or  rather  Omafum,  of  the  Cervicapra. 

This  is  originally  a  Perfian  Word,  namely,  Badzcher ,  or 
Bazcher ,  which,  in  that  Language,  fignifies  no  more  than  any 
Subftance  intended  to  prevent  the  fatal  Eft  efts  of  Poifon  ;  and 
the  Perfians  us’d  the  Word  in  the  fame  Senfe  in  which  the 
Greeks  us’d  the  Word  Antidote ,  whether  that  Antidote  was  a 
fimple  or  a  compound  Medicine.  But  the  Word  came  after¬ 
wards  to  be  peculiarly  appropriated  to  that  Species  of  Stone, 
which,  by  a  Corruption  of  the  Perfian  Word,  we  now  call 
Bezoar.  Some  Arabian  Authors  have  aflerted,  that  this  Stone 
was  only  to  be  found  in  Mines  ;  and  others,  that  it  was  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Heads  of  certain  Serpents :  But  the  moft  judi¬ 
cious  Authors  of  that  Nation  have  given  an  Account,  which 
has  fince  been  confirm’d  by  the  Relations  of  feveral  I  ravellers, 
which  is,  that  this  Stone  is  found  in  the  Corners  of  the  Eyes 
of  fuch  Stags  as  have  eat  Serpents  ;  where,  growing  gradually 
bigger,  by  the  Formation  of  one  Cruft  above  another,  it  at  laft 
acquires  luch  a  Weight,  as  to  drop  off  of  its  own  accord,  and  is 
found  in  the  fandy  Grounds  of  China  and  Tobout  or  Tebet.  If 
applied  to  Wounds,  occafion’d  by  the  Bites  ot  venomous  Ani¬ 
mals,  it  extracts  the  Poifon  lodg’d  in  them  ;  for,  as  foon  as  it 
comes  into  Contafl  with  a  Wound  of  this  kind,  it  adheres  to 
it  of  its  own  accord  ;  and,  after  having  abforb’d  as  much  of 
the  Poifon  as  it  can  contain,  it  difeharges  its  venomous  Contents 
in  the  Water  in  which  it  is  immerfed.  After  which  it  is  to  be 

apply ’d 
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apply’d  afrefli  to  the  Wound,  to  which  it  adheres  ’till  it  has 
produc’d  its  deGgn’d  Effedt,  and  brought  about  a  thorough  Cure. 
Herbelot  Bibliotheque  Orientale. 

Mr.  Herbelot  feems  to  give  too  much  Credit  to  this  Oriental 
Account  of  the  Produ£lion  and  Virtues  of  Bezoar ,  which  is 
fabulous. 

Bezoar  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Stone  form’d  by  the  Gall 
of  feveral  Species^of  Animals,  found  in  the  Eajt  and  Wejl- 
Jndies ,  fuch  as  Goats,  Hogs,  Apes,  &c.  The  Virtues  of 
the  Bezoar  confift  in  the  volatile  alcaline  Salts  of  which  ’tis 
compos’d,  fince  ’tis,  in  reality,  nothing  but  the  Bile  of  thefe 
Animals.  ’Tis  by  means  of  thefe  volatile  alcaline  Salts  that  it 
deftroys  Acids,  and  promotes  Tranfpiration.  We  have  no 
Occafion  to  go  far  in  cjueft  of  Bezoar  Stones,  fince  all  Stones, 
form  d  by  the  Gall  of  any  Animal  whatever,  are  fuch,  tho’ 
their  Activity  and  Virtues  differ  according  to  the  different  Ani¬ 
mals  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  the  different  Climates  in 
which  thefe  Animals  live.  The  Bezoar  Stone  is  alfo  fometimes 
found  in  other  Parts  of  thefe  Animals  befides  the  Gall-bladder. 
Hi  ft.  de  l'  Acad.  A.  1703. 

There  are  feveral  Medicines  us’d  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic, 
with  regard  to  the  Origin  and  true  Account  of  which,  we  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  ft  ill  pretty  much  in  the  Dark  :  They  fometimes  pafs 
thro’  fo  many  different  Hands  before  they  arrive  at  ours,  that 
’tis  no  eafy  Talk  to  form  a  true  Judgment  of  their  Natures  and 
Compofitions. 

Merchants,  who  deal  in  Commodities  of  this  kind,  very  often 
know  no  more  than  the  Name  of  the  Medicines,  and  are  rriore 
intent  upon  making  Profit  by  their  Sale,  than  enriching  their 
Minds  with  a  Knowledge  of  their  Origin  and  Qualities.  Tra¬ 
vellers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  always  an  Opportunity  of 
procuring  the  Evidence  of  their  Senfes,  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature  3 
they  often  rely  on  the  Relations  of  others,  with  regard  to  Things 
they  themfelves  have  hot  feen.  In  Matters  therefore  of  this 
kihd,  ah  accurate  and  minute  Examination  of  any  Subftance 
is  fometimes  of  more  Ufe  and  Importance,  than  a  great  many 
Accounts  and  Relations  concerning  it.  This  Confideration  in¬ 
duc’d  me  to  undertake  a  very  careful  Examination  of  the  feveral 
Subftances  call’d  Bezoar ,  a  Name  given  to  a  particular  Species 
of  Stones  found  in  the  Bodies  of  certain  Animals.  Some  affirm, 
that  the  Name  Bezoar  comes  originally  from  the  Perfian  Word 
Bazar  or  Pazan ,  which  fignifies  Dung  of  Dirt 3  others  main¬ 
tain,  that  it  is  deriv’d  from  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldean  Word  Belu- 
zaar ,  which  means  a  Medicine  againft  Poifons. 

The  firft  Stones  known  under  the  Name  of  Bezoar  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Eaftem  Nations  3  but,  fince  the  Difcovery  of 
America ,  we  have  had  fome  brought  to  us,  which  refembling 
the  former  both  in  the  Conformation  of  their  Parts,  and  their 
medicinal  Virtues,  have  been  alfo  call’d  Bezoars,  only  with  this 
Difference,  that  what  comes  from  the  Levant  is  call’d  Oriental 
Bezoar ,  and  what  is  imported  from  America  receives  the  Name 
of  Occidental  Bezoar.  There  are  alfo  other  flony  Concretions 
taken  from  Animals,  which  are  difpes’d  in  Strata ,  and  have 
been  call’d  Bezoars  3  but  thefe  have  been  diftinguifh’d  by  the 
Names  of  the  particular  Animals  from  which  they  happen  to  be 
taken ;  fuch,  for  Inftance,  are  the  Bezoar  of  the  Ape,  and 
that  of  the  Cayman.  Some,  taking  the  Word  Bezoar  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  Name,  fignifying  any  Medicine  againft  Poifon,  have  ap¬ 
plied  it,  without  Diftinftion,  to  eVefy  Subftance  of  that  Na¬ 
ture  :  So  that  the  Name  Bezoar  has  been  affix’d  to  chymical 
Preparations,  fuch  as  the  Mineral  and  Jovial  Bezoars :  With 
others,  a  Powder  of  the  Heart  and  Liver  of  Vipers  has  been 
ftyl’d  Bezoar.  The  Name  Bezoar ,  or  rather  the  Epithet  Be- 
zoardic ,  has  alfo  been  beftowed  upon  fome  Powders,  or  artificial 
Stones,  in  which  the  Bezoar  is  an  Ingredient 3  fuch  as  the 
Countefs  of  Kent's  Powder ,  and  the  Goa  Stone. 

Some  People,  obferving  that  Bezoar  was  difpos’d  in  Strata , 
have  given  the  fame  Name,  and  aferib’d  the  fame  medicinal 
Qualities,  to  a  Stone  refembling  it  in  the  Conformation  of  its 
Parts,  and  which  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Earth  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Bezoars  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Italy,  in  Sicily , 
and  even  in  feveral  Parts  of  France ,  but  efpecially  in  Languedoc. 

Thefe  are,  in  general,  the  feveral  Subftances  known  under 
the  Name  of  Bezoar  5  but,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  Bezoar  is  a  Sub- 
Jlance  of  a  Jlony  Nature ,  extracted  from  fome  Animal ,  compos'd 
of  feveral  Strata  or  Layers ,  like  thofe  of  Onions ,  and  which 
pojfejfes  a  certain  Quality,  by  means  of  which  it  refjls  Poifons. 
The  two  principal  Species  of  this  Medicine  are,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  faid,  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental  Bezoars.  We  have 
not,  as  yet,  arriv’d  at  an  abfolute  Certainty  what  particular 
Animals  produce  thefe  two  different  Species,  becaufe,  ’tis  pof- 
fible,  People  may  have  faid  concerning  both,  what  was  only 
true  of  one  of  the  Species :  Only  this  much  we  know  in  general, 
that  this  Stone  is  form’d  in  the  Stomach  of  a  certain  wild  Goat, 
which  broufes  upon  aromatic  Plants.  If  we  may  give  Credit  to 
Tavernier,  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  Stones  to  be  found  in 
one  and  the  fame  Animal,  the  Truth  of  which,  he  fays,  we 
difeover  by  the  Touch.  Thefe  Stones  are  of  different 
Shapes  and  Sizes  :  Some  of  them  are  of  the  Form  of  a  Kidney, 
$r  French  Bean 3  others  are  round,  oblong,  and  of  an  irregular 
Vox..  I. 
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Figure.  Each  Stone  of  this  kind  is  compos’d  of  feverai 
Laminae,  form’d  of  a  greenifh  or  olive-colour’d  Subftance,  di- 
verfify’d  with  white  Streaks,  which  run  thro’  the  whole  Body 
of  the  Stone.  Thefe  Lamina  adhere  fo  clofely  to  one  another, 
that,  upon  breaking  the  Stone,  we  may  obferve  feveral  Layers 
of  different  Thickneffes,  and  even  fometimes  of  different  Co¬ 
lours.  There  are  alfo  found  Laminae,,  which,  upon  breaking 
thefe  Stones,  difengage,  and  feparate  themfelves  very  regularly 
from  each  other  3.  which  they  alfo  do  when  aconfiderable  Degree 
of  Heat  is  apply’d  to  them.  The  Subftance  which  poft'effes  the 
Middle  or  Centre  of  thefe  Bezoars ,  is  ufuaily  hard,  gravelly, 
and  pretty  fmoolh.  The  BezoardicL ayers,  which  cover  this  Sub¬ 
ftance,  are  eafily  broken  between  the  Teeth,  to  which  they  ad¬ 
here  like  a  gently  glutinous  Subftance,  and  tinge  the  Saliva  a 
little. 

Upon  burning  fome  of  thefe  Layers,  I  found  that  they  were 
eafily  inflammable,  and  contain’d  a  volatile  Salt  and  an  Oil. 
The  Matter  which  remain’d  after,  their  Being  burn’d,  refembled 
the  Caput  Mortuum  which  remains  in  the  Retort  after  the  Di- 
ftillation  of  animal  Subftances.  Thefe  Stones  are  fmooth  on 
their  Surfaces,  but  fometimes,  on  certain  Parts,  are  rough  and 
unpohfh’d,  like  Shagreen.  They  are  pretty  tender,  and,  if 
apply’d  with  a  confiderable  Degree  of  Force  to  Paper,  rubb’d 
over  with  Chalk,  White-lead,  or  Lime,  they  wear  away,  and 
tinge  the  Paper,  thus  prepared,  with  a  yellow,  greenifn,  or 
olive  Colour,  leaving  fome  Part  of  their  Subftance  upon  the 
Chalk,  White-lead,  or  Lime.  I  fteep’d  two  of  thefe  Stones 
in  cold  Liquor,  the  one  in  Water,  the  other  in  Spirit  of 
Wine,  for  twelve  Hours,  without  any  apparent  Change  or  Al¬ 
teration  being  produced  in  them.  I  left  the  fame  Stone  in  the 
Water  for  fome  Days,  during  which  Time  there  was  fo  very 
fmall  a  Quantity  of  Matter  feparated  from  it,  as  only  render’d 
the  Water  gently  turbid  j  the  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine  had 
neverthelefs  penetrated  both  the  Stones. 

Among  the  great  Number  of  Bezoar  Stones  I  have  broken  fob 
the  fake  of  Examination,  I  have  found  many,  in  the  Middles  of 
which,  agieeably  to  the  Accounts  of  fome  Authors,  there  were 
Straws,  Hairs,  Marcalfites,  flints,  and  gravelly  Concretions, 
as  much  compa&ed,  and  as  hard,  as  the  Stones  themfelves.  In 
fome  of  them  I  have  alfo  found  Talc,  Wood,  Stones  almcft 
refembling  thofe  of  Cherries,  Stones  of  Myrabalans,  and  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Stones  of  other  Fruits.  In  fome  I  have  alfo  found 
a  Sort  of  Caffia-nuts  and  Kidney-beans,  included  in  a  Cdat 
or  Membrane,  the  external  Surface  of  which  was  indurated  by 
the  Matter  of  which  the  Bezoar  is  form’d,  and  in  which  the 
proper  Membrane  was  fhri veil’d  up,  and  become  dry.  In  others 
I  have  found  the  firft  Covering  wafted  3  and  the  entire  Stones, 
upon  being  ftruck,  founded  like  Eagle-ftones.  I  have  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  prick  one  of  thefe  Stones  with  a  red-hot  Need.e,  in 
order  to  difeover  whether  it  was  genuine  or  hot  3  but  the  Needle 
did  not  prick  them,  and  only  left  a  brownifh  Mark  where  it 
touch’d  them  ;  which  Method  fome  Authors  have  propofed  as 
the  moft  effeftual  for  diftinguilhing  the  good  from  the  coun¬ 
terfeit,  alluring  us  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  in  which  the 
Kidney-beans  were  found,  are  counterfeited  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  feveral  Countries  from  which  this  Commodity  is 
imported; 

Thefe  Authors,  therefore,  advife  us  to  make  Choice  of  the 
Bezoar  Stones  which  are  of  a  moderate  Bulk,  of  a  brownifh 
Colour,  and  which  communicate  a  yellow  Colour  to  Quick¬ 
lime,  a  greenilh  one  to  Chalk,  and  which  cannot  be  diilblv’d 
in  Water.  If  prick’d  with  a  hot  Iron,  no  Bubbles  ought  to 
arife  round  the  Iron,  which  is  a  Proof,  that  it  is  not  adulterated 
with  any  Rofins.  The  Laminae  alfo  muft  be  fine,  and 
difpos’d  in  Strata.  The  beft  Species  of  thefe  Stones  are  taken 
from  Animals  that  feed  on  large  Mountains,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Perfta.  After  all,  it  appears  to  me  a  hard  Talk  to  counterfeit 
Bezoar  ;  and  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  leaft  converfant  in 
this  Commodity,  may  by  his  Sight  only,  as  well  as  by  the 
other  Marks  I  have  laid  down,  difeover  the  Impofture  3  for,  if 
it  was  counterfeited  with  Plafter,  or  any  odier  Subftance  of  a 
fimilar  Nature,  it  would  neither  undergo  a  Change  by  means 
of  Fire  nor  Water,  nor  convey  its  Colour  to  Lime,  nor,  in  a 
word,  would  it  be  able  to  ftand  all  the  feveral  Methods  of 
Proof  for  diftinguilhing  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit. 

Nor  is  it  credible,  that,  in  order  to  counterfeit  it.  People, 
fhould  be  at  the  Pains  to  feek  for  all  thofe  different  Materials, 
which  ferve  as  a  Ground-work  for  the  Laminae,  or  Beds  of 
which ’tis  compos’d  3  fince,  without  fo  much  Ceremony,  they 
have  only  Occafion  to  begin  it  upon  a  fmall  Ball  of  the  fome 
Matter,  which,  in  all  Probability,  is  not  very  fcarce. 

I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  Subftances  included  in  the  Bezoar 
Stones  difeover  to  us  the  precife  Manner  in  which  they  are 
form’d,  as  Tavernier  obferves,  who  fays,  that  thefe  Stones  are 
form’d  around  the  fmall  Buds  or  ,Tops  of  the  Branches  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Plant.  Thofe  Buds  of  Tavernier  may  poffibly  be  the  fame 
with  the  Kidney-beans  mention’d  by  florand ,  and  which  I 
myfelf  have  oBferved.  Thefe  folid  and  indigeftible  Bodies,  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Stomachs  of  thefe  Animals,  irritate  their  G  lands } 
and  the  thick  Lymph  which  thefe  Glands  difeharge,  together 
9  O  with 
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With  the  Menttruum  of  the  Stomach,  which  is  impregnated 
with  the  Juice  of  the  aromatic  Plants,  upon  which  they  ked, 
form  thofe  regular,  fmooth,  and  beautiful  Layers,  which  Art 
Would  in  vain  attempt  to  imitate  ;  and  I  have  even  obferv  d, 
that  whatever  Subfir.ce  was  lodg’d  in  the  Centre  o  thefe 
Stones,  the  Strata  were  fo  fine,  and  fo  well  difpos  d,  that  the 
external  Figures  of  the  Stones  bear  a  Refemblance  to  that  o 

the  Subllance  lodged  within  them.  . 

If,  for  Example,  a  Piece  ot  Straw  be  the  Ground-work, 
the  Stone  form’d  upon  it  will  be  long  ;  it  it  is  a  Piece  of  Hint, 
the  Stone  will  preferve  the  fame  Figure;  and,  if  a  Kidney-bean, 
we  may  obferve  externally  the  Radicle,  and  the  Line  which 
feparates  the  two  Lobes  of  the  Bean.  In  Ihort,.  from  the  Form 
and  Weight  of  thefe  Stones,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  efleilually 
of  the  particular  Subftances  on  which  they  are  form’d.  Thus, 
as  in  a  Commodity  fo  precious  as  Bezoar ,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  break  each  Stone,  we  muft  therefore  trull  to  the  Touch  and 
Sicrht,  after  having  try’d  our  Experiments  upon  fome  of  the 
moll  fufpicious  ones.  By  the  Sight  we  are  enabled  at  once  to 
form  a  Judgment  of  the  Colour,  which  ought  to  be  neither  too 
pale  nor  too  deep.  Secondly,  we  are  to  judge  of  it  from  the 
Finenefs  of  the  Grain,  and  the  Texture  being  fo  fmooth  and 
clofe,  that  the  feveral  Laminae  are  not  eafily  feparated  from 
each  other.  We  mull  alfo  take  care  to  choofe  thofe  which 
are  of  a  regular  Figure  ;  that,  for  Inllance,  ol  a  Kidney,  a 
Bird’s-eo-?;,  or  fome  other  fimilar  Form.  By  the  Touch  we 
may  alfo  judge  of  the  Subllance  included  in  the  Bezoar ,  fince 
the  Weight  or  Lightnefs  will  determine  that  Point  very  well. 

If,  for  Inllance,  the  Stone  is  heavy,  the  Ground-work,  or 
Subllance  on  which  it  is  form’d,  will  be  a  Portion  of  Flint, 
'poffeffing  the  greater  Part  of  the  Stone.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Stone  is  light,  it  will  either  be  hollow  internally,  or 
include  only  fome  light  Subllance,  fuch  as  aColledlion  of  Hairs, 
or  fome  of  the  vegetable  Subftances  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  Stones  which  found  upon  being  ftruck,  probably  have, 
for  their  Groundwork,  fome  Fruit,  which,  either  becoming 
dry,  Ihrinks  up  into  a  fmaller  Bulk  than  it  at  firft  had,  or  elfe  is 
putrefied,  and  reduc’d  to  a  Powder  which  fome  Authors  efteem 
very  much. 

I  haveobferv’d  alfo,  that  when  the  Bezoar  Stones  are  of  the  Shape 
and  Form  of  a  Kidney,  feel  light,  and  yield  a  Sound,  a  Kidney- 
bean  is  ordinarily  the  Subllance  on  which  they  are  form  d. 
There  are  others  of  thefe  Stones  which  are  alfo  light,  of  a 
round  and  fomewhat  flat  figure.  Thefe,  upon  T  rial,  I  found 
contain’d  a  round  and  flat  Fruit,  almoft  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Caffia-nut.  Befides,  tho’  thefe  Bezoars  Ihould  include  hard  Stones 
of  Fruit,  (Inllances  of  which  have  been  met  with)  or  even  Por¬ 
tions  of  Wood,,  yet  Hill  their  Lightnefs  renders  them  preferable, 
provided  the  Bezoar  die  IVIatter  bears  the  other  Piools,  to  thofe 
form’d  upon  Flints,  and  which  are  much  more  heavy. 

For  anfwering  its  common  Intentions  in  Phyfic,  the  Method 
of  preparing  Bezoar  is,  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  Powder,  whether 
with  a  View  to  be  taken  in  Subllance,  or  to  ferve  as  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  fome  other  Compofitions;  provided  we  remember  to 
pulverize  only  the  Bezoardic  Part,  and  to  fepaiate  all  adventi¬ 
tious  Subftances,  efpecially  Flints,  and  other  Things  which 
have  none  of  the  Qualities  of  Bezoar ,  and  which  are  lodg’d  in 

them.  ■ 

The  Sentiments  of  People  are  ftrangely  divided  with  regard 
to  the  Animals  which  produce  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Be¬ 
zoars :  But  it  appears,  that  the  Oriental  Bezoar ,  which  is 
brought  to  us  front  Egypt  and  Perfia ,  the  Eajl-Indies  and 
China ,  is  produc’d  by  a  Species  of  wild  Goat,  which  the  Per- 
fians  call  Pazan,  and  which  is  larger  than  ordinary,  fwift  as  a 
"Deer,  and  has  Horns  reclining  on  its  Back ;  for  which  Reafon 
Clujlus  calls  it  Capricerva ,  and  which  is  thus  diftinguilh’d  : 

Capra  five  Guzella  Bezoardica  Oriental} s,  Offic.  Gazella 
Indices  cornibus  rcdlis  longijfmis  nigris ,  prope  Caput  tantwn 
annulatis ,  Raii  Synop.  A.  79.  Capricerva  Oriental*,  e  qua 
Lapis  Bezoar  Oriental!  s,  Schrod.  5.  277.  Caper  five  Hircus 
Bezoarticus ,  Aldrov.  de  Quad.  Biful.  755.  Capra  Jive  Hircus 
Bezoarticus  vcl  potius  Pazaharticus ,  Jonf.  de  Quad.  56.  Hircus 
Bezoarticus ,  Charlt.  Exer.  1 1.  THE  BEZOAR  GOAT  . 

That  Species  of  Bezoar  which  is  imported  from  America ,  is 
produc’d  by  a  Goat,  which  differs  little  or  none  at  all  from 
the  former,  except  with  regard  to  its  Horns.  It  is  thus  ui- 
llinguilh’d: 

Cervus  minor  American's  Bezoarticus,  Offic.  Capricerva 
Occidentalism  Schrod.  5.  278.  Maxama Jcu  Cervus ,  Hern.  324. 
Caguacu-ete ,  Marcg.  235.  Caguacu-apara ,  Ejufd.  Sive  mas  & 
feemina ,  Raii  Synop.  A.  90.  Pif.  (edit  1O58)  98.  I  HE 
LESSER  AMERICAN  DEER. 

Pomet  defcribcs  the  Oriental  Bezoar  Goat  thus,  from  M.  du 
Rcnou  :  It  is  a  very  adtive  Animal,  fays  he,  that  fkips  from 
Rock  to  Rock,  at  his  Eafe,  and  is  very  fierce,  fo  that  when  he 
is  clofely  purfued,  he  fometimes  kills  the  Indian  Hunters. 
The  Hoof  or  Claws  of  his  Feet,  are  divided  neither  more  or 
lefs  than  the  Goat’s  ;  the  Legs  are  pretty  thick,  the  Tail  fhort 
and  turn’d  up  ;  the  Body  hairy,  as  that  of  the  He-goat,  but 
fhorter,  and  of  an  Alh-cqlour,  inclining  to  Red,  or  rather  of 
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the  Colour  of  the  Hind’s  Belly  ;  the  Head  is  fhap’d  like  the 
Goat,  and  arm’d  with  two  black  Horns,  jagged  at  the  lower 
Part,  and  turn’d  backwards. 

The  great  Variety  of  Opinions  advanc’d  by  different  Au¬ 
thors,  with  regard  to  the  Name  and  Shape  of  this  Animal,  in¬ 
duce  me  to  believe,  that  there  are  feveral  Species  of  Animals 
in  which  thefe  Stones  are  found,  and  that  each  Author  has 
deferib’d  the  particular  Species  which  he  has  had  an  Opportunity 
of  feeing.  This  Reafon  may  alfo  account  for  the  different  Co¬ 
lours  of  Bezoar . 

The  Occidental  Bezoar  is  eafily  known  from  its  being  of  a 
paler  Colour  :  It  is  fometimes  of  a  Greyilh- white,  and  is  form’d 
on  Subftances  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Oriental.  Its  Laminae 
are  alfo  fometimes  thicker  and  ftriated  according  to  their 
Thicknefs. 

The  foffile  Bezoars  are  Species  of  Stones,  form’d  by  Strata 
or  Beds,  and  in  Figure  refemble  the  animal  Bezoar.  They 
are  ordinarily  of  a  grey-whitifh  Colour:  Their  Strata  are  pretty 
minute ;  they  have  no  Smell  ;  and  are  ufed  in  the  fame  Dis¬ 
orders  for  which  the  other  Bezoars  are  thought  proper.  Ame¬ 
rica  fupplies  us  with  large  Quantities  of  thefe  Bezoars ,  and 
they  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  Italy ,  and  feveral  Parts  of  France. 
Mineral  Bezoar  is  thus  diftinguilh’d 

BEZOAR  MINER  ALE,  Terra  Sicula  ;  Bezoar  dicum  Mi - 
nerale ,  Mont.  Ind.  Exot.  14.  Bezoar  Minerale ,  Aldrov. 
Muf.  Metall.  805.  Lapis  Bezoar  Minerale  Siculus,  Bocc.  Obf. 
Ed.  Ital.  379.  Lapis  Bezahan  Siculus  albus ,  Oriental i  fragi- 
lior.  Cup.  Hort.  Cath.  Supp.  1 .  246.  Lapis  Bezoar  fojfilis , 
Geoff.  Praeledl.  69.  De  Laet.  de  Lap.  114.  Belzuar  Minera- 
lis  Siciliana,  Bocc.  Muf.  di  Eifica^*  MINERAL  BEZOAR, 
or  SICILIAN  EARTH. 

There  are  fome  other  Subftances,  which,  from  the  Manner  of 
their  Production,  are  called  Bezoar.  Thus  there  are  the 
BEZOAR  GERMANICUM.  German  Bezoar.  See 
ZEgagropila. 

BEZOAR  HYSTRICINUM.  See  Hystrix. 

BEZOAR  MICROCOSMI,  is  the  human  Calculus. 
BEZOAR  SIMILE.  See  Simia. 

Thofe  who  have  written  upon  Bezoars,  and  amongft  other* 
Cafpar  Bauhine ,  have  comprehended  under  that  Name  a  great 
many  Subftances  which  have  not  the  leaft  Affinity  to  Bezoar, 
which  muft  undoubtedly  introduce  Diforder  and  Confufion  into 
natural  Hillory.  If  then  we  were  to  range  into  a  proper  Or¬ 
der  all  the  Subftances  which  can  come  properly  under  the  Deno¬ 
mination  of  Bezoar,  I  think  we  might  very  properly  reduce 
them  to  five  Claffes. 

The  firft  of  which  fhould  contain  the  true  Bezoars ,  which 
are  the  Oriental  and  Occidental. 

The  fecond  Ihould  comprehend  all  Stones  extracted  from 
Animals,  which  approach  to  the  Bezoar  in  the  Conformation  of 
their  Parts,  or  their  Qualities  ;  fuch  as  the  Bezoar  of  the  Ape, 
that  of  the  Cayman,  and  even  the  various  Species  of  Pearls  and 
Crabs-eyes. 

In  the  third  Clafs  Ihould  be  ranked  the  feveral  Species  of  fof¬ 
file  Bezoars. 

In  the  fourth  Ihould  be  placed  thofe  Subftances  which  are 
Ibaped  like  Bezoar,  without  having  its  Virtues  ;  fuch  as  the 
Stones  found  in  the  human  Bladder,  Kidneys,  and  Gall-blad¬ 
der  ;  as  alfo  thofe  that  are  found  in  the  Gall-bladders  ol  Oxen, 
or  other  Animals. 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  Clafs  Ihould  be  ranged  the  AZgagropila , 
which  are  a  Species  of  Balls  of  different  Figures,  and  very  light, 
formed  by  a  Colledlion  of  Hairs  and  Fibres  of  Plants,  which  the 
Animals,  in  whofe  Stomachs  they  were  lodg’d  could  not  digeft. 
Thefe  Fibres  and  Hairs  are  at  laft  fo  interwoven  with  one  an¬ 
other,  as  to  form  one  Body,  which  refembles  a  Ball  of  Felt  like 
that  employed  in  making  coarfe  Hats.  Some  of  thefe  are  found 
covered  with  a  very  fine  Cruft  of  Bezoar.  They  are  ordinarily 
found  in  the  firft  Ventricle  of  all  ruminating  Animals,  or  in  the 
Stomach  of  fuch  as  do  not  ruminate ;  fuch  are  the  Stones  found 
in  the  wild  Porcupine,  and  other  Balls  of  Hair  found  in  Goats, 
Oxen,  Cows,  and  other  Animals.  Mem.  de  V Acad.  R.  171p’ 
In  a  fubfequent  MemoirMr.  Geoffroy,  continuing  the  Subject 
of  Bezoar,  proceeds  thus  : 

I  have  already  oh ferved,  that  there  was  almoft  always  fome 
kind  of  Subllance,  round  which  the  bezoardic  Strata  are  form id 
and  difpofed  ;  and  this  Circumftance  has  to  me  appeared  a  Mark, 
that  thefe  Stones  were  not  counterfeited,  fince  any  one  that 
would  attempt  to  counterfeit  them,  would  not, .  m  all  Proba¬ 
bility,  be  at  the  Pains  of  collecting  fo  great  a  Variety  of  Mate¬ 
rials  as  are  generally  found  in  thofe  Subftances,  which  are  the 
Bafes  or  Ground-works  of  different  Bezoar-ftones. 

The. foffile  Bezoar  is  alfo  form’d  in  the  fame  manner.  oc- 
cone  has  in  them  obferved  Fruit- Hones  of  various  Sorts ;  r  lints, 
Gravel-ftones,  Wood,  Metal,  Coal,  and  other  Subftances. 
examined  fome  of  thofe  commonly  called  PriapoLtss ,  which  are 
found  in  Languedoc ;  and  I  had  one  of  this  Kind  given  me  y 
Mr.  Bon,  in  the  Heart  of  which  there  was  a  Prece  of  Kock- 

cryllal.  , 
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Among  the  feveral  Subftances  found  in  the  animal  Bezoar- 
jloncs,  I  have  obferv'ed  on?,  which,  to  me,  appeared  very  like 
theCaffia-nut,  or  a  Tamarind-ftane,  though  fmaller :  However, 
J  have  fince  found,  that  it  might  poffibly  be  the  Seed  of  a  ceftain 
Pod,  which  l.had  not  then  fccn,  vand  which  refembles  the  Seed 
of  the  Pod  produced  by  the  true  Egyptian  Acacia,  which  grows 
in  Egypt >  ‘*n  Arabia ,  and  in  feveral  other  Places.  This  Pod  is 
imported  to  us  from  Senegal ,  and  is  three  Inches  or  three  Inches 
and  an  half  long,  and  nine  or  ten  Lines  in  Circumference.  It 
is  compofed  of  two  Membranes,  one  external,  and  another  in¬ 
ternal.  The  external  Membrane  is  very  tender,  of  a  brownilh 
Colour,  and  adheres  to  the  internal  one,  which  is  cartilaginous, 
and  very  (lender.  The  Subftanee  which  unites  them  is  of  a 
gummyNature,  of  a  yellowifti  tranfparent  Cohjur,  melts  in  the 
Mouth,  and  is  of  a  very  bitter  Tafte.  In  the  Iqngeft  of  thefe 
Pods  I  have  found  eight  Seeds,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a 
fort  of  Coat,  which  unites  the  two  Sides  of  tho  internal  Mem¬ 
brane.  Every  Cavity  of  thefe  Pods  contains  a  flat  Seed,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  Lupin,  fometimes  exa£tly;circular,  and  fome- 
times  a  little  compreifed  by  the  Coats  joining -the- two  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Pods,  which  are- more  contracted  jn  the  Middle 
than  towards  the  Extremities  ;  fo  that  the  Seeds,  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Pod  are  a  little  comprefled,  and.thofe  at, its  Extremities 
perfectly  found. 

What  made  me  fufpect,  that  thefe , Seeds  were  the  fame  I  had 
obferved  in  the  Hearts  of  the  Bezoar,  which  are  round,  and  a 
little  flat,  is,  that  in  both  I  have  found  the  fame  Marks,  and 
among  others  a  whitifli  circular  Line  drawn  on  every  Surface  of 
each  Seed,  refembling  that  found  on  the  Subftanee  included  in 
the  Bezoar.  I  put  fome  of  thefe  Seeds  into  Water,  where  they 
•dwell’d'  aim  oft  in  the  fame  manner  they  were  found  to  do  in  the 
Stomach  of  the  Animal,  when  they  were  beginning  to  have  the 
bezoardic  Matter  form’d  upon  them.  ,  The  Tincture  I  extracted 
■from  thefe  Seeds  was  of  a  red  Colour,  a  very  bitter  Tafte,  and, 
-upon  the  Addition  of  a  little  Vitriol,  became  black.  In  the 
Countries  where  thefe  Pods  and  Seeds  are  produced,  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  ufe  them  for  tanning  Leather.  From  a  Decoction  of 
them  in  Water,  there  is  a  Juice  extracted,  which,  when  infpif- 
'fated,  is  imported  to  us  under  the  Name  of  the  Juice  of  Acacia. 
Some  alfo  aflert,  that  what  we  call  the  Gum  Arabic,  or  Gum 
Senegal,  flows  from  this  Tree.  Is  there  then  any  Probability, 
that  the  Perfons  who  are  faid.to  counterfeit  the  Bezoar,  (hould 
be  at  the  Pains,  among  other  things,  to  feek  for  the  Fruit  of 
the  Acacia  as  -the  Stamina  or  Ground -works  of  their  Compo¬ 
sitions.?  Or  is  it  not  more  probable,  that  this  Fruit,  and  fome 
others  ufed  for  the  Pafturage  of  Cattle,  by  their  aftringent  Qua¬ 
lities,  produce  an  Infpiffation  of  the  Juices  in  the  Stomachs  of 
thofe  Animals,  which  feed  moft  commonly  on  them,  and  that 
in  Confequente  of  this  Infpiffation  theBezoar-ftones  are  form’d  ? 

This  then  is  the  Manner  in  which  thefe  Stones  are  form’d  in 
the  Stomachs  of  the  feveral  Animals  which  produce  them.  Several 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Stomach  of  one  and  the  fame  Ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  Tavernier  tells  us  exprefly,  that  fix  of  thefe  Goats, 
which  he  received  as  a  Prefent,  had  among  them  all  leventeen 
Bezoars ,  which  might  have  been  felt  and  number’d  by  touching 
their  Stomachs  externally  ;  and  that  this  Circumftance  aug¬ 
mented  the  Price  of  the  Animals,  in  proportion  to  the  Number 
of  Stones  difeover’d.  This  Account  agrees  intirely  with  that 
given  by  Clufius  of  the  Animal  which  produces  the  Occidental 
Bezoar.  He  fays,  that  a  Friend  of  his  at  Peru ,  who  firft  difeo¬ 
ver’d  the  Occidental  Bezqar,  having  a  Mind  to  know  how  thefe 
Stones  were  formed  in  the  Bodies  of  thofe  Animals,  dilfected  one 
of  them,  in  whofe  Stomach  he  found  a  kind  of  Cyftis,  in  which 
thefe  Stones  were  ranged  and  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  Buttons  x>f  .a  Coat. 

This  Account  given  by  thefe  two  Authors  is  directly  oppofite 
to  that  given  by  Pomet ,  who  aflerts,  that  there  is  only  one  Be¬ 
zoar  found  in  the  Stomach  of  each  Animal.  He  aflures  us,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  would  not  dare  to  contradict  the  Au¬ 
thors  who  have  written  on  this  Subject,  if  he  had  not  had  in 
his  Cuftody  a  Piece  fufficient  to  juftify  his  Opinion.  It  will  not 
be  improper  to  inquire  a  little  more  minutely  into  this  Fact, 
fince  nobody,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  as  yet  animadverted  pub¬ 
licly  on  this  Error  of  Pomet’- s,  with  regard  to  his  pretended 
Coat  of -the  animal  Bezoar ,  which  he  affirms  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft  Curiofities  the  V  irtuofi  of  France  have  feen  for  a  long  time. 

in  that  Part  of  his  Treatife  of  Drugs  yvhich  relates  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  he  gives  the  following  Account  of  it. 

“  This  Coat,”  (ays  he,  **  is-as  large  as  a  Goofe’s  Egg,  co- 
««  ver’d  over  externally  with  a  rough,  (hort,  and  yellowifti- 
“  coloured  Hair.  Upon  ciitting  it,  the  firft  thing  that  occurs,  is 
«  a  thin  brown  Shell,  which  fences  as  a  Cover  to  another  white 
«  one,  as  hard  as  a  Bone,  in  which  the  Stone  called  Bezoar  is 

contained.” 

Now  this  extraordinary  Coat  in  which  the  Bezoar  is  wrapt 
up,  and  which  he  pretends  to  have  difeover’d,  is  by  no  means 
any  Part  of  the  Animal  which  produces  the  Bezoar ,  but  an 
exotic  Fruit,  in  which  either  Pomet  himfelf,  or  fome  wanton 
Impoftor,  by  whom  he  has  allowed  himfelt  to.be  deceiv’d,  has 
dexteroufly  fitted  the  Bezoar.  ’Tis  only  a  Year  fince  I  detected 
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this  Piece  of  Fraud  ;  for  when  I  was  examining  this  Cui  iofi ty  otfi 
the  late  Mr.  Pomet’ s,  along  with  Mr.  Taillar.t ,  and  Mr.  De 
JuJJteu,  we  perceived  that  this  pretended  Coat  could  not  poffi- 
bly  bfe  a  Part  of  any  Animal,  but  rather  fome  little  known 
Fruit ;  which  Conjecture  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Vaillant ,  who,  happening  to  have  fome  Fruit  of  the  fame  Kind, 
found  no  Difficulty  to  make  of  their  Coats  Bezoars  exactly  like 
that  fo  much  valued  by  Pomet.  This  Fruit  is  produced  by  a 
fort  of  Palm-tree,  deferibed  by  John  Buuhine  under  the  Name 
Of  Palma  Cuciofera.  This  Fruit  is  alfo  deferibed  by  Theophra- 
Jlus,  and  the  Tree  itfclf  grows  in  Egypt ,  Nubia ,  and  Ethiopia. 
Cordus  calls  it  the  Nux  Indica  minor ,  and  has  given  the  fame 
Defcription  of  it  which  Potnet  has  given  of  the  Coat  of  the  Be* 
zoar.  Pomet  has  omitted  only  one  Particularity  of  this  De¬ 
fcription,  which  is  the  Skin  which  covers- the  Whole  of  the 
Fruit,  and  is  of  a  yellow  tawny  Colour.  The  Fruit  itfclf  has  a 
Pedicle  divided  into  fix  Parts,  three  of  which  are  large,  and 
three  fmall.  Thefe  Circumftances  were  fufficient  to  deceive 
Mr.  Pomet ,  and  others  with  him  ;  but  a  careful  Dete&ion  of 
Frauds  of  this  .Kind  muft  contribute  confiderably  to  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  natural  Hiftory.  Memoires  de  l’ Acad.  Royale  de 
Sciences ,  A.  1J12. 

Mr .  -Geaffroy  the  younger  exhibited  to  the  Academy  z  Bezoar 
of  a  very  fingular  Kind.  It  is  a  Stone  irregularly  round,  three 
Inches,  and  three  Lines  in  its  greateft  Length,  and  two  Inches 
and  an  half  where  it  is  (horteft.  It  weighs  only  five  Ounces, 
and  is  of  a  greenifti-yellow  Colour.  It  was  found  in  the  Gall¬ 
bladder  of  a  Land-tortoife  in  the  Bland  of  Bourbon.  Mr.  De 
JuJJieu  has  one  of  the  fame  Sort,  but  more  flat,  an  Inch  thick, 
and  as  large  as  the  Palm  of  a  Perfon’s  Hand.  They  are  both 
difpofed  in  Strata  like  all  other  Bezoars.  From  this  we  fee, 
that  ftony  Concretions  may  be  formed  in  all  the  Cavities  of  the 
Bodies  of  every  Species  of  Animals.  Hijl.  de  l’ Acad.  Roy.  de  Scienc. 

Sthroder  fays,  that  Bezoars  are  alexipharmic,  and  Promoters 
of  Sweat  ;  that  they  are  good  in  Epilepfies,  Palpitations  of  the 
Heart,  Jaundice,  Dvfenteries,  Stone,  and  Obftructions  of  the 
Menfes  ;  as  alfo  that  they  cure  Melancholy,  and  forward  Deli¬ 
very-;  and  in  thefe  important  Intentions  he  affigns  the  Dole 
from  three  Grains  to  twelve.  But  we  have  no  Inftances  from 
Experience  to  fupport  any  fuch  Practice.  They  have  neither 
.Smell  nor  Tafte  ;  and  upon  taking  into  the  Stomach,  give  no 
Senfation,  nor  produce  the  leaft  perceivable  Effect,  which  is 
Ground  enough  to  fufpect  them  good  for  nothing  ;  although 
our  Phyficians  prelcribe  them  in  much  larger  Dofes  than  what 
Schroder  mentions,  and  others  have  ventur’d  half  a  Dram  or  a 
Dram  at  a  time.  The  Shops  ufe  it  only  in  the  Pulvis  e  Chelis 
compofitus ,  commonly  called  Gafcoign’s  Powder,  which,  tho’ 
it  is  a  dear  Medicine,  feems  to  be  of  no  Virtue  as  an  Alexiphar¬ 
mic  ;  yet  as  it  has  often  been  join’d  in  Prefcription  with  fome 
Alexipharmics  of  Efficacy,  it  has  the  Credit,  amongft  the  Ig¬ 
norant,  of  doing  what  it  never  had  any  Share  in.  Quincy. 

Many  Circumftances  contribute  to  render  the  medicinal  Vir¬ 
tues  of  Bezoar  precarious,  and  not  eafy  to  be  determin’d  ;  as 
the  Uncertainty  of  procuring  that  which  is  genuine,  it  being 
much  adulterated,  as  is  faid,  eVen  in  the  Indies,  not  to  mention 
the  large  Quantities  that  are  made  in  Europe  in  Imitation  of  the 
true.  Again,  the  exceffive  Price  it  generally  bears,  makes  it  in¬ 
convenient  to  exhibit  it  in  a  great  Number  of  Cafes,  and  that  in 
fufficient  Quantities,  and  thofe  long  enough  continu’d,  to  de¬ 
termine,  whether  the  Virtues  attributed  to  it  are  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary  ;  and,  without  this  Teft,  it  is  not  poffible  to  reafon  accu¬ 
rately  and  conclufively  with  refpect  to  the  Efficacy  of  any  one 
Simple,  tho’  the  Manner  of  its  Production,  and  the  Analyfis, 
are  both  taken  into  Confideration  ;  neither  does  the  Tafte  give 
us  any  furer  Information,  notwithftanding  the  above-quoted 
Remark  of  Qiiincy. 

As  to  my  own  private  Opinion,  it  is  of  no  great  Importance 
in  the  Cafe  before  us,  becaufe  I  have  very  feldom  directed  it, 
and  confequently  am  not  a  Judge  of  its  real  Effects :  Bi?t  I  am 
informed,  from  Phyficians  who  have  induftrioufly  attempted  to 
make  the  proper  Experiments,  that  it  has  no  fort  of  medicinal 
Virtues,  that  they  could  perceive,  which  might  give  it  the  Pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Teftaceous  Powders.  I  cannot,  however,  for¬ 
bear  thinking,  that  if  we  had  the  genuine  Bezoar  Stone,  we 
(hould  find  it  endow’d  with  greater  medicinal  Virtues,  than  at 
prefent  we  have  any  Reafon  to  believe  it  poflefted  of. 

That  Species  of  Bezoar  call’d  by  the  Dutch  Pedro  de  Porco , 
and  by  the  Portuguefe ,  who  firft  imported  it  into  Europe,  Pe¬ 
dro  de  VaJJar,  is  found  in  the  Gall-bladders  of  certain  wild 
Boars  in  the  Indies.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  a  Filbert  of  a 
moderate  Size,  which  it  refembles  pretty  much  in  Shape,  tho’ 
’tis  more  irregular.  It  is  not  always  of  one  and  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour,  tho’  generally  it  approaches  to  that  of  Toulon  Soap,  which 
■  is  aGreenifh-white.  Its  Surface  is  as  it  were  polilh’d,  and  fmooth 
to  the  Touch. 

When  any  of  thefe  Bezoars  are  imported  to  Amjlerdam, 
(the  Number  of  which  brought  home  in  the  ridheft  loaded  Eajl- 
India  Ships  rarely  exceeds  five  or  fix)  they  are  purchafed  at  thiee 
or  four  hundred  Livies  each,  qnd  fometimes  more  ;  not  by  the 
Merchants,  with  a  View  to  profit,  but  by  the  more  opulent 
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Burghers,  either  for  Prefents  to  Perfons  of  DiftinCtion,  01  in 
order  to  be  preferv’d  as  a  Treafure  in  their  Families,  and  handed 
down  by  way  of  an  Entail  to  their  Pofterity. 

’Tis  incredible  what  furpriiing  Virtues  the  Indians  afcribe  to 
this  Bezsar ,  which  is  by  them  called  Majlica  de  Soho.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Malaca ,  where  ’tis  moft:  com¬ 
monly  found,  alfo  efteem  it  more  than  the  Oriental  Bezoar , 
not  fo  much  becaufe  they  believe  it  the  beft  Prefervative  in  the 
World  againft  all  forts  of  Poifons,  as  becaufe  it  is  a  fovereign 
Cure  for  the  Mordoxi ,  a  Species  of  Difeafe  to  which  they  are 
fubjeCt,  and  which  in  that  Part  of  Afia  is  no  lefs  dangerous  and 
fatal  than  the  Plague  is  in  Egypt. 

The  Indians  alfo  affirm,  that  this  Species  of  Bezoar  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Remedy  in  all  malignant  Fevers,  the  Small-pox,  and 
moft  Diforders  under  which  Women  not  with  Child  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  labour.  Experience  has  alfo  convinc’d  them,  that  it 
caufes  Abortion  when  ufed  by  Women  with  Child. 

The  Method  of  ufing  this  Bezoar  is  to  infufe  it  in  a  Glafs  of 
Water  or  Wine,  till  it  has  communicated  a  flight,  though  not 
a  difagreeable  Bitternefs  to  the  Liquor,  which  is  to  be  drank 
in  a  Morning  falling,  and  on  all  other  Occafions,  when  preffing 
Circumftances  call  for  it. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  Infufion,  and  preferve  fo  precious  a 
Stone,  moft  People  who  have  it,  fet  it  in  a  round  Box  of  Gold 
perforated  in  feveral  Parts,  to  which  a  fmall  Chain  of  the  fame 
Metal  is  fix’d,  in  order  to  fufpend  it  in  the  Liquor  when  they 
ufe  it. 

The  Bezoars  taken  from  thePorcupines  and  Apes  do  not  differ 
from  thofe  taken  from  the  wild  Boar,  except  in  this  Circum- 
ftance,  that  they  come  from  different  Animals  ;  unlefs  with 
Mr.  Tavernier  we  affert,  that  thefe  two  Stones,  which  he  calls 
Malaca  Stones,  are  not  found  in  the  Gall-bladder  of  the  Por¬ 
cupine  and  Ape,  but  in  the  Heads  of  both  thefe  Animals  j  and 
that  they  are  Bezoars  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  Malaca ,  that  they  never  allow  any  of  them  to  be  carried  out 
of  their  Territories,  except  fuch  as  they  intend  for  Prefents  to 
Ambaffadors,  or  fome  of  the  more  potent  Indian  Kings. 

Some  allure  us,  that  the  Bezoar  of  Siam ,  fo  much  efteemed 
for  it9  excellent  Qualities,  is  a  Stone  taken  from  the  Ape  ;  and 
that  it  is  found  in  Siam  as  well  as  in  Malaca ,  in  which  laft 
Country  alone  Travellers  affirm’d  it  to  be  found,  till  Mr.  Chau- 
mont  went  to  Siam  in  1686.  in  Quality  of  Embaffador  from 
the  Court  of  France . 

There  are  feveral  compound  Subftances,  which  are  call’d 
Bezoars ,  or  Bezoartics ,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

Bezoar  Animale  is  thus  prepared. 

Take  of  Hartlhorn  calcin’d  to  its  greateft  Whitenefs,  and 
reduced  to  Powder,  four  Ounces :  Levigate  it  on  a  Mar¬ 
ble  till  it  become  very  fine,  pouring  to  it.  Drop  by  Drop, 
a  Quantity  of  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  fufficient  to  form  a 
Pafte,  out  of  which  form  fmall  Balls,  which  are  to  be 
dry’d  immediately. 

The  Liver  and  Heart  of  Vipers  pulveris’d  is  called  alfo  Ani¬ 
mal  Bezoar. 

This  Medicine  is  an  Alexipharmic,  a  Sudorific,  and  a  De- 
ftroyer  of  Worms-.  It  flops  Fluxes,  quenches  Thirft,  and  is  an 
excellent  Medicine  for  Children. 

Bezoarticum  Joviale  is  thus  prepared. 

Take  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  fus’d  in  a  Crucible,  three 
Ounces  ;  to  which  add  two  Ounces  of  Englijh  Tin  fus’d 
in  the  fame  manner,  that  a  Regulus  may  again  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  then  levigate  the  Whole,  and  mix  with  it  fix 
Ounces  of  fublimate  Mercury,  and  diftil  with  a  Retort. 
Fix  the  Butter  diftil’d  from  it,  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  by 
three  Diftillations.  Then  calcine  ;  and  when  ignited,  ex- 
tinguifh  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  dry  it.  Thus  a  greyifh 
Powder  is  produced. 

This  Medicine  is  a  ftrong  Diaphoretic,  and  is  of  Angular 
Efficacy  in  Diforders  of  the  Womb,  and  a  great  many  other 
Diftempers  incident  to  Women  ;  as  alfo  in  Fevers,  the  Plague, 
and  Scurvy.  Its  Dofe  is  from  three  to  five  Grains. 

Bezoarticum  Lunare 

Is  prepared  of  Silver  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Butter 
of  Antimony,  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
Preparation  of  the  Bezoar  Joviale. 

This  Medicine  is  a  Specific  in  Epilepfies,  Convulfions,  Me¬ 
grims,  and  Apoplexies.  It  is  Anodyne,  Sudorific,  and  of  An¬ 
gular  Efficacy  in  curing  the  Eryfipelas.  Its  Dofe  is  from  fix  to 
twelve  Grains. 

Bezoarticum  Martiale 

Is  prepared  of  the  Crocus  of  Mars  diffolved  with  Butter  of 
Antimony,  fixing  it  as  above  directed  in  the  Bezoar  Jo¬ 
viale  ;  Or, 
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It  is  made  by  diffolving  one  Ounce  of  the  Filings  of  Steel  in 
a  3  fufficient  Quantity  of  Aqua  Regia ,  pouring  to  it,  by 
little  and  little,  eight  Ounces  of  Butter  of  Antimony,  and 
proceeding  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

This  Medicine  powerfully  flops  hepatic  and  other  Fluxes 
and  ftrengthens  the  Vifcera.  Its  Dofe  is  half  a  Scruple. 

Bezoarticum  Minerale  :  Bezoar  Mineral. 

Take  of  the  Butter  of  Antimony,  three  Ounces ;  drop  upon 
it  flowly  as  much  Spirit  of  Nitre  ;  draw  that  off  again  in  a 
Sand-heat  j  which  pour  back  again,  with  the  Addition  of 
another  Ounce  of  the  fame  ;  which  draw  again,  and  re¬ 
peat  that  Operation  three  or  four  times.  Let  the  remain¬ 
ing  Matter  be  powdered,  and  calcined  for  an  Hour  in  a 
Crucible  j  then  edulcorate  by  wafhing,  and  burn  upon  it 
three  or  four  times  Spirit  of  Wine. 

This  feems  to  have  been  originally  the  Contrivance  of  Crol- 
lius  ;  tho’  EJuercetan ,  Sennertus ,  Hartman ,  and  many  other 
practical  Writers,  give  feveral  Proceffes  for  its  Preparation  ;  as 
doth  alfo  Schroder  give  one  not  much  different  from  this.  It 
hath  been  much  controverted  by  fome,  whether  this  is  a  mer¬ 
curial  or  an  antimonial  Medicine  ;  but  it  is  not  of  Confequence 
enough  to  require  any  Notice  of  the  feveral  Opinions  thereupon. 
This  Medicine  is  however  of  Efficacy  and  Ufe  enough  to  tempt 
fome  Chymifts,  and  fuch-like  Artificers,  who  keep  Medicine 
Warehoufes,  to  fophifticate  it  ;  for  to  make  it  genuine  will 
coft  double  (befides  the  Trouble  and  Danger  of  noxious  Steams) 
of  what  thofe  Impoftors  frequently  fell  it  for.  Their  common 
Adulteration  is  with  half  or  two  Thirds  of  the  Flores  Sails  Am- - 
moniaci. 

The  Fumes  of  the  firfl:  mixing  are  very  noxious,  and  therefore 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  Its  Operation  is  by  Sweat,  though  it 
will  alfo  fometimes  purge.  It  is  much  more  efficacious  than  the 
Antimonium  Diaphoreticum,  and  it  will  eradicate  even  Lepro- 
fies,  and  the  moft  obftinate  Cafes  of  that  Kind,  if  rightly  ma¬ 
naged.  Some  account  it  a  Refifter  of  Poifons,  and  commend  it 
in  peftilential  Diftempers.  Its  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  half  a 
Dram.  Some  calcine  it  in  a  Crucible,  after  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  Retort.  Others  think  it  better  to  let  that  Part  of  the  Spirit 
of  Nitre  it  holds,  remain  with  it ;  but  itsOperation  is  certainly 
milder  for  fuch  Management. 

Lute  not  on  the  Receiver,  till  the  Violence  of  the  Fumes  are 
over,  left  when  the  Fire  augments  its  Motion,  it  break  the  Re¬ 
tort  and  Receiver.  Do  not  exceed  the  third  Degree  of  Fire, 
nor  let  it  ftand  long  after  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  is  drawn  off,  to 
prevent  difcolouring  the  Medicine.  The  Spirit  of  Nitre  being 
now  impregnated  with  common  Salt  which  was  in  the  Butyrum, 
is  become  an  Aqua  Regia,  and  will  diffolve  Gold,  and  is  called 
Spiritus  Nitri  Bezoarticus.  Quincy. 

Bezoarticum  Mercuriale. 

.  This  is  made  by  extracting  a  TinCture  from  the  Glafs  mad© 
with  Mercurius  Vita ,  with  Butter  of  Antimony,  and  fix¬ 
ing  it  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

It  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  Medicine  in  Venereal  Dif¬ 
orders. 

Bezoarticum  Saturni. 

This  is  prepared  by  extracting  a  TinCture  from  the  Glafs 
of  Lead,  (which  may  be  obtained  from  Red-lead  and  Flints) 
with  unreCtify’d  Butter  of  Antimony,  and  fixing  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  Art  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

This  Medicine  is  Anti-hyfteric,  and  of  great  Service  in  Dif¬ 
orders  of  the  Spleen.  Its  Dofe  is  fix  Grains. 

Bezoarticum  Solajie 

Is  prepar’d  of  Plates  of  Gold  diffolv’d  in  Spiritus  Nitri  Be-, 
zoarticus ,  by  pouring  this  Solution  by  little  and  little  up¬ 
on  Butter  of  Antimony,  and  proceeding  as  above. 

This  Medicine  is  an  excellent  Sudorific ;  and  of  Ufe  in  the 
Lues  Venerea ,  the  Plague,  the  Gout,  the  Dropfy,  Fevers,  and 
ObftruCtions  of  the  Spleen.  Its  Dofe  is  from  three  to  eight 
Grains. 

Bezoarticum  Veneris 

Is  prepar’d,  by  extracting  the  TinClure  from  the  Filings  of 
Copper,  with  rectified  Butter  of  Antimony,  and  fixing 
it  according  to  Art,  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

This  Medicine  is,  by  fome,  exhibited  in  Leprofies  and  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Head  and  Brain.  Its  Dofe  is  fix  Grains.  External¬ 
ly  it  is  of  Ufe  in  old  Ulcers,  Fiftulas,  and  Impetigos,  if  mix’d 
with  fome  proper  Ointment.  Pharmacop.  Batean. 
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SPIRITtJS  NITRI  BEZOARTICUS  is  made  by  dial¬ 
ling  Spirit  of  Nitre  and  Butter  of  Antimony  together,  in  a 
Retort.  See  Bezoardicum  Minerals, 

BEZOARTICUM.  Bezoartic,  that  is,  pdffefled  of  the 
Virtues  of  Bezoar.  Alexipha'rmic . 

BHACTA.  John fon  explains  this,  TeYrct  Rubea. 

BIA,  fit*.  Force,  Violence.  Hence  fitet'iur,  violently,  forci¬ 
bly.  y'-T*  0!ct?  fometimes  imports,  icarcely,  not  without  Di¬ 
fficulty.  Galen. 

BlARGHETNUSIM.  Cerufs.  Rulandus. 

BIBINELLA,  or  BIPENULLA.  The  fame  as  Pimper- 
nella ,  which  fee.  Blancard.  Ray  fays,  it  is  the  Plantago  an - 
gufiifolia  JerYata  of  Clufius  and  Parkinfon. 

BI  BITORI  US  MUSCULUS.  The  Adductor  Oculi  is 
fometimes  called  by  this  Name. 

BICAUDALIS  MUSCULUS.  The  Triceps  Auris  has  fome¬ 
times  been  thus  called  ;  and  alfo  Tricaudalis ,  and  Intricatus. 
Cajlellus. 

BICEPS.  The  Name  of  feveral  Mufcles,  one  of  which  is 
called, 

Biceps  internus  Humeri, to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Biceps  exter- 
nus ,  otherwife  called  Gemellus.  See  Gemellus.  It  is  more 
frequently  called  limply  Biceps  Humeri ,  without  the  Epithet 
of  internus. 

The  Biceps  Humeri  hath  two  Heads  or  Beginnings:  The 
firft  or  outmoft  arifes  with  a  long  round  Tendon,  from  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Brink  of  the  Acetabulum  Scapulae,  and  runs 
under  the  Ligament  of  the  Articulation,  in  a  Sulcus  or  Cha¬ 
nel,  on  the  Head  of  the  Shoulder  Bone,  wherein  it  is  inclo- 
fed  by  a  proper  Ligament.  In  its  Defcent  it  begins  to  grow 
flefhy,  as  it  marches  under  the  Termination  of  the  PeCtora] 
Mufcle,  where  dilating  itfelf  into  a  large  flefhy  Body,  it 
joins  with  its  other  Head  or  Beginning.  The  latter  arifes 
with  a  fomewhat  broad,  flat,  and  long  Tendon,  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  ProcefTus  Caracoides  Scapulae  ;  in  its  Defcent  it 
ftriCtly  adheres  to  the  Coracobrachialis  (wherefore  fome  Au¬ 
thors,  not  rightly  defer ibing  that  Mufcle  amongft  thofe  of  the 
Arm,  have  miftaken  it  for  a  flefhy  Beginning  of  this).  But 
then  parting  from  it,  both  thefe  Heads  compofe  a  large  flefhy 
Belly,  w'hich  becoming  tendinous,  near  the  Cubit,  is  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  be  infertea  by  a  ftrong,  round  Tendon,  to  the 
Tubercle  at  the  upper  Head  of  the  Radius.  But  we  have 
obferved  this  Tendon  to  be  double,  the  external  of  which, 
being  thin,  pafTes  obliquely  over  the  Mufculus  Pronator  Radii 
Teres ,  and.  Membrane- like,  expanding  itfelf,  joins  with  the 
Membrana  Communis  Mufculorum ,  which  embraces  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Mufcles  of  the  Carpus  and  Fingers. 

When  this  Mufcle  aCts,  the  Cubit  is  bended. 

The  double  tendinous  Termination  of  this  Mufcle  (tho’ 
not  taken  Notice  of  by  any  Author  that  we  know)  is  very 
evident,  and  was  obferved  firft  by  us,  fome  few  Years  fince, 
in  difie&ing  thefe  Mufcles,  in  Company  with  our  very  good 
Friend,  that  moft  indefatigable  and  curious  Botanift  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Doody.  It  appears  immediately  under  the  Skin,  and 
Membrana  Adipofa  of  the  Cubit. 

As  for  the  Ufe  of  this  external  Tendon,  which  we  call 
Fafcia  Tendinofa ,  it  feems  defigned,  not  only  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  Elevation,  or  Bending  of  the  Cubit,  which  it 
more  eafily  moves,  by  how  much  the  more  it  recedes  from 
the  Centre  of  its  Motion  or  Fulcimen,  at  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Arm-bone,  and  approaching  to  its  other  Extreme  ;  but 
likewife  ftr’iCtly  including  all  the  external  Mufcles,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Radius,  Carpus,  or  Fingers,  it  thereby  cor¬ 
roborates  them  in  performing  thofe  ftrenuous  Actions  they  are 
neceflarily  employed  in.  This  latter  ufe  was  firft  fuggefted 
to  us,  by  obferving  thofe  artificial  Bandages  made  of  Leather, 
which  fome  laborious  Mechanics  make  ufe  of,  by  adapting 
them  to  the  belly’d  Part  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Cubit,  amongft 
which  Turners,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  ufe  the  Rafp  in 
making  Frames  for  Cane  Chairs,  (as  they  are  commonly  called) 
like  a  double  Screw,  are  frequently  obliged  to  this  Artifice. 

In  Phlebotomy,  the  DuCtus  of  thefe  external  tendinous  Fi¬ 
bres  ought  to  be  refpe&ed,  by  directing  the  Lancet  according 
to  theiFTength,  to  avoid  too  great  a  Divifion  of  them,  which 
is  frequently  the  Occafion  of  thofe  ill  Symptoms  that  remain 
after  that  fo  commonly  praCtifed  Operation  by  bold  Blood- 
letters. 

An  extraordinary  Cafe  relating  to  this  Mufcle  once  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  our  Practice.  A  Woman,  three  Days  before  fhe 
confulted  us,  had  (as  fhe  fufpeCted)  diflocated  her  Shoulder 
Bone,  by  wringing  of  Linen  Cloths  after  Waffling,  (which 
is  commonly  done  to  exprefs  the  Water)  adding,  that  in 
ftraining  her  Arm  in  the  Action,  fhe  fenfibly  felt  fomething 
(as  fhe  thought)  flip  out  of  its  Place  on  her  Shoulder.  After 
examining  the  Part,  we  were  well  fatisfied,  that  there  was  no 
Diflocation :  But  obferving  a  Deprefl’ure  on  the  external  Part 
of  the  Deltoide  Mufcle,  and  finding  the  two  inferior  Tendons 
of  this  Biceps  rigid,  and  the  Cubit  thereby  denied  its  due  Ex- 
tenfion,  we  fufpeCted  that  the  external  tendinous  Beginning 
(before  taken  Notice  of)  was  flipt  out  of  its  Chanel  in  the 
VoL.  I. 


Os  Humeri;  but  finding. the  Part  at  that  time  fomewhat  in¬ 
flamed  ,  fhe  having  not  long  before  made  ufe  of  it,  we  ad- 
vifedherto  an  emollient  Application;  and  to  give  it  Reft  till 
the  next  Morning  ;  at  which  time  we  found  our  Conjecture 
true,  and,  by  turning  the  whole  Arm  to  and  fro;  it  readily  flipt 
into  its  Place,  fhe  recovering  the  Ufe  df  the  Part  immediately. 

Biceps  Femoris. 

The  Biceps  Femoris  has  two  Heads,  the  fuperior  arid  the 
longeft  of  which  arifes  with  a  round  Tendon  from  the  Protu¬ 
berance  of  the  Ifchium,  in  its  Defcent  becomes  large  and 
flefhy,  arid,  in  above  half  its  Pro^refs,  leftens  itfelf  again* 
where  it  is  joined  with  its  other  Head,  having  a  broad,  part¬ 
ly  tendinous,  and  partly  flefhy  Beginning  from  the  Linea  Afpe- 
ra  of  the  Os  Femoris,  immediately  below  the  Termination 
of  the  Glutaus  Maximus  ;  it  being  thus  united,  grows  ten¬ 
dinous,  as  it  marches  in  a  Chanel  on  the  external  Appendix 
of  the  Os  Femoris,  becoming  perfectly  tendinous  at  its  Im- 
p'antation  into  the  fuperior  Epiphyfid  of  the  Fibula. 

Befides  the  Office  Commonly  affigned  to  this  Mufcle  in  bend¬ 
ing  the  Tibia,  together  with  the  Sartorius  and  Membranofus, 
it  is  likewife  employed  in  turning  the  Leg  together  with  the 
Foot  and  Toes  outwards,  when  we  fit  with  the  Knees  bended. 
Cowper’s  Myotomia  Reformata. 

BICHICHI.CE.  An  Epithet  of  certain  PeCtoral,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Troches,  deferib’d  by  Rhazes,  confifting  of  the  Juice  of 
Liquorice,  Sugar,  Starch,  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  blanch’d 
Almonds.  Cajlellus. 

BICONGIUS.  Two  Gallons.  It  contains  twelve  Sextarii . 

Cajlellus. 

BICORNE  OS.  A  Name  for  the  Os  Hyoides.  See 
Hyoides. 

BICORNIS  MUSCULUS.  A  Name  for  the  Extenfor 
Carpi  Radialis. 

BICUCULLATA  Canadenfe  radice  tuberofa  fquamata. 
This  is  a  Name  given  by  Mr.  Marchant  to  the  Fumaria 
tuberofa  infipida  Cornuti ,  of  which  Marchant  makes  a  new 
Genus  of  Plants,  becaufe  it  differs  from  the  other  Fumaria , 
principally  with  refpeCt  to  the  Structure  of  the  Flower.  Mem. 
de  l’ /lead em.  Roy.  1 7  33. 

BIDENS,  Offic.  Bidens ,  Verbafina ,  Mont.  38.  Bidens + 
foliis  tripartito  divifis ,  Tourn.  Inft.  462.  Elem.  Bot.  367. 
Herb.  Par.  60 Boerh.  Ind.  A.  122.  Buxb.  39.  Verbefina,D\\\ . 
Cat.  166.  Verbefma  five  Cannabina  aquatica ,  fore  minus  pul - 
chro ,  elatior  ac  magis  frequent,  J.  B.  2.  1073.  Cannabina  aqua¬ 
tica. ,  folio  tripartito  divifo ,  C.  B.  321.  Eupatorium  aquaticum 
faemina ,  Ger.  Emac.  71 1.  Raii  Hilt.  1.  360.  Synop.  93.  Eti- 
pahrium  aquaticum  alterum ,  Park.  596.  Chryfanthemum  Can- 
nabinum  Bidens ,  folio  quinquepartito, five  vulgare,  Hift.  Oxom 
3.  17.  Chryfanthemum  aquaticum,  folio  tripartito  divifo,  Herm„ 
Flor.  2.  47.  Ceratocephalus  vulgaris  tripteris  &  pentapteris  fo¬ 
lio,  ACt.  Reg.  Par.  A.  1720.  p.  327.  WATERHEMP 
AGRIMONY.  It  grows  in  watery  Places,  and  flowers  in 
Augujl.  The  Herb  is  in  Ufe.  It  is  hepatic  and  vulnerary. 
Dale. 

BIFIDUS.  Forked.  Spina  Bifida  is  a  Name  apply’d  in 
the  Ada  Eruditorum ,  to  certain  Tumors  at  the  Spinal  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Back,  in  new-born  Children. 
Cajlellus. 

BIFOLIUM,  Offic.  Bifolium  fylvejlre  vulgar e.  ORDI¬ 
NARY  WOOD  BIFOIL,  or  TWAYBLADE.  Park; 
Theat.  504.  Bifolium  majus  vulgare,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  489.  Bi¬ 
folium  majus,  feu  Ophris  major  quibufdam,  J.  B.  3.  533.  Raii 
Hift.  2.  1232.  Synop.  3.  385.  Bifolium  vulgare  fylvejlre,  five 
Ophris.  Mer.  Pin.  15.  Ophris,  Chab.  506.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  54. 
Phyt.  Brit.  82.  Ophris  bifolia,  C.  B.  Pin.  87.  Tourn.  Inft. 
437.  Elem.  Bot.  346.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  153.  Ger.  326. 
Emac.  403.  Buxb.  239.  Dill.  Cat.  Gift'.  75.  Ophrys  five 
Ophris,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  238.  Orchis  bifolia ,  herbaceo  fiore , 
major,  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  461.  TWAYBLADE. 

This  Herb  has  a  flender  Root,  with  many  Fibres  ;  from 
which  fprings  a  round  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  or  fomewhat  more, 
Angle,  and  not  branched  ;  about  the  middle  of  which  grow 
two  large  oval  Leaves,  full  of  Nerves,  fomewhat  pointed,  and 
in  Shape  like  the  broad  Plantain,  on  very  ihort  Foot-ftalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  at  the  Top,  like  an  Orchis,  of 
a  dull-green  Colour,  having  no  Spurs  or  Heels,  and  of  £ 
roundiff  Figure.  It  grows  in  Woods  and  Thickets,  and  in 
moift  Meadows,  particularly  in  Batterfea  Meadow,  near  the 
Thames,  and  flowers  in  June. 

Twayblade  is  aftringent  and  agglutinating,  good  to  con- 
folidate  Ruptures,  and  heal  Wounds,  tho’  it  is  but  feldom 
ufed.  Miller's  Bot.  Ojfic. 

BIFURCATUS.  The  fame  as  Bifidus,  forked. 
BIGNONIA. 

Mr.  Tournefort  called  this  Plant  Bignonia,  in  Memory  of 
the  Abbe  Bignon,  Librarian  to  Lewis  XIV.  King  of  hrance , 
he  being  a  great  Encourager  of  Learning.  The  Trumpet  Flower , 
or  Scarlet  Jeffamine. 
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The  Chara&ers  are  ;  , .  , 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Flower,  confifting  of  one  Leaf,  which 
opens  at  the  Top  like  two  Lips  :  Thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  Pods,  which  are  divided  into  two  Cells,  and  contain  feve- 

ral  wing’d  Seeds.  # 

There  are  eleven  Species  of  this  Plant. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  Medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it. 

Miller's  Dictionary. 

BIHAI.  f 

This  is  the  American  Name  of  a  Plant. 

The  Charaflers  are ; 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Flower,  confifting  of  one  Leaf,  lhaped 
almoft  like  a  Lily,  and  cut  into  two  Parts  ;  the  Pointal  and 
Stamina  are  included  in  two  Leaves.  The  Pointal  afterwards 
becomes  a  flefhy  three  corner’d  Fruit,  containing  three  hard 
rough  Seeds.  To  thefe  Notes  fhouid  be  added,  many  Flowers 
contained  in  a  common  Covering. 

There  are  two  Species  of  this  Plant. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  Medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it. 

Miller’s  Dictionary. 

BILADEN.  Steel,  or  rather  Iron;  for  Steel  in  Medicine 
fignifies  Iron.  Rulandus. 

BILIMBI.  The  Name  of  a  fmall  Tree  about  eight  or  ten 
Foot  high,  call’d  by  Bontius  Billing-bing ,  and  by  European 
Botanifts  Malus  Indie  a,  f rutin  pentagono. 

It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens  in  Malabar ,  and 
bears  Flowers  and  Fruit  all  the  Year  round,  being  fruitful 
from  the  firft  Year  of  its  planting  to  the  fifteenth,  and  longer. 

The  Juice  of  the  Root,  drank,  allays  a  feverifh  Heat.  A 
Cataplafm  is  made  of  the  bruifed  Leaves,  with  an  Infufion  of 
Rice,  which  powerfully  mollifies  and  refolves  all  Sorts  of  Tu¬ 
mors’.  The  Leaves,  boiled  or  macerated  in  an  Infufion  _ of 
Rice,  make  an  excellent  vulnerary  Decoftion.  The  Juice 
expreffed  from  the  Fruit  cures  Itchings,  Impetigo,  Pfora,  and 
other  like  cutaneous  Affections,  if  Linen  Cloths  be  wetted 
therein,  and  now-and-then  applied.  The  fame  drank  with 
burnt  Arrack  cures  the  Gripes,  and  flops  a  Diarrhoea.  Of 
the  bruifed  Leaves,  with  the  Juice  of  the  Flowers  of  the 
Palm-tree,  is  prepared  a  Cataplafm,  which  cures  all  Kinds 
of  Inflammations.  Of  the  dry’d  Fruits,  and  the  bruifed  Leaves 
of  Betel,  they  make  a  Powder,  which  drank  in  burnt  Arrack 
promotes  Delivery,  and  expels  the  dead  Fcetus  and  Secundines. 

The  ripe  Fruits  are  eaten  for  their  Delicioufnefs,  but  the 
unripe  are  preferved  with  Sugar,  or  in  Pickle  and  Vinegar. 

Bontius  alfo  tells  us,  that  he  ufed  to  make  a  Syrup  of  the 
Juice  thereof,  which  he  preferib’d  in  a  hot  Diftemperature  of 
the  Liver,  and  an  inflammatory  State  of  the  Blood  We 
make  ufe  of  the  fame,  he  fays,  in  a  Deco  Chon  with  Rice 
undecorticated,  which  we  call  Pada ,  as  an  excellent  Medicine 
in  burning  and  continual  Fevers;  for  it  very  much  contributes 
to  the  quenching  of  Thirft,  and  checks  the  EfFervefcence  of 

^There  is  another  Species  of  this  Tree,  which  is  called  Nebi- 

poulL  or  Bilimbi  altera  minor,  H.  M. 

Of  this  there  are  two  Kinds,  or  rather  Sexes,  one  or  which, 
tho’  it  flowers,  never  bears  any  Fruit,  and  is  called  by  the 

peculiar  Name  of  Ala-pouli.  , 

It  grows  every-where  in  Malabar ,  and  in  many  other 

ts 

The  Root  of  this  Tree  bruifed  with  the  Seeds  of  Muftard 
and  Cumin,  and  taken,  excites  Vomiting,  and  loofens  the 
Belly  •  but  if  it  be  ufed  with  the  Fruit  Tomara-tonga ,  it  re¬ 
trains*  an  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Belly,  and  cures  aDyfpncea. 
A  Deco&ion  of  the  Leaves  in  common  Water  excites  Sweat, 
and  expels  the  Small-pox.  The  fame  with  MalabarianM- 
fron,  which  the  Natives  call  Many  a  Caws,  makes  a  Bath, 
which  is  of  great  Efficacy  in  all  Pains  of  the  Limbs.  The 
Fruit  is  highly  refrigerant,  and  therefore  extremely  proper  to 
allay  a  violent  Thirft  in  a  continual  Fever.  Ran  Hijt.  Riant. 

BILIS.  The  Bile  or  Gall.  f  . 

Few  Subje&s  have  been  more  copioufly  treated  of  than  the 
Bile,  both  by  the  Antient  and  Modern  W  nters  in  Medicine  ; 
and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  very  few  fo  much  deferve  it, 
or  are  of  equal  Importance.  I  fhall  therefore  endeavour 
to  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  Notions  entertain  d  by  the 
Antients,  concerning  the  different  Species  of  Bile  ;  more  wit 
a  View  of  rendering  their  Writings  eafily  mtelligib  e, 
than  of  explaining  the  true  Nature  of  this  Fluid,  the  Genera¬ 
tion  and  Ufes  of  which  muft  be  learned  from  the  Moderns, 
who  have  with  greater  Accuracy,  and  more  intelligibly,  treated 

this  Subject.  ,  .  , 

Bills,  %oAm,  ‘n  Hippocrates,  when  put  abfolutely,  and  with¬ 
out  an  Epithet,  fignifies  pale  or  yellow  Bile,  as  Galen  in  many 
Places  allures  us ;  as  in  his  Com.3.  on  the  Book  De  Rat. 

Vi£l  in  Morb.  acut .  70“  Xoh"v  p™ 

ivouACttv  Ttiv  dyfdy  re  x)  favMv,  rnv  fxtKmyctv  H  oKoV  T*  0 
dyw  kv  a.7(hus  X°k{]V‘  “  Phyficians  ufually  call  pale  or  yel- 

“  low  Bile,  fimply  Bile;  but  black  Bile  they  exprefs  in  fo 
“  many  Words,  not  fimply,  or  by  the  Name  of  Bile  only. 

And  Com.  4.  W  S’  &c.  “  We  fa,d  before’  Uiat  Blle 
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<«  ply  faid,  fignifies  bitter  Bile.”  And  in  his  Comment  on  the 
thirty-fecond  Aphorifm  of  the  Seventh  Book,  to  S't  xoa«</W, 
he.  “  Bile  is  always  the  Caufe  of  acute  Difeafes;  for,  as  we 
“  faid,  by  this  Name  the  antient  Phyficians  ufually  called  a 
tt  bitter  bilious  Humour,  and  they  never  exprefs  the  melan- 
tt  choly  Humour  without  an  Epithet,  not  calling  it  fimply 
<«  Bile,  as  they  do  yellow  Bile ,  but  black  Bile.”  Again  in  his 
firft  Comment  on  the  Book  de  Natura  Humana ,  *  ylvov  ietjfur 
lQ0f  &c<  <•<.  jt  is  cuftomary  not  only  for  Phyficians,  but 

“  with  all  the  Greeks ,  to  fay  Bile ,  without  any  Addition, 

“  when  they  intend  to  fignify  pale ,  or  yellow  Bile ,  for  both 
«  thefe  Epithets  are  apply’d  to  one  kind  of  Humour,  differing 
<<  jn  refpe£l  of  Moifture  and  Drynefs ;  but  all  the  other 
cc  gijes  are  expreffed  with  fome  Addition,  as  by  ceruginous , 

«  black ,  red ,  porraceous.”  And  in  another  Paffage  of  the 
fame  Comment,  he  fays,  it  was  ufual  for  the  Greeks  to  call 
yellow  Bile ,  fimply  Bile ,  but  never  intended  black  Bile  with¬ 
out  mentioning  its  Epithet.  The  fame  Author,  in  his  Book  of 
preternatural  ^Tumors,  fays,  “  A  Cuftom  has  obtained,  I 
“  know  not  how,  among  us  Phyficians,  when  we  fay  Bile 
«  fimply,  or  the  bilious  Humour,  we  are  underftood  to  mean 
<(  the  pale  or  bitter  Bile,  not  the  acid  and  black  Sort,  which 
we  never  mention  without  an  Addition,  connecting  it  with 
C<  its  Colour.”  Once  more,  and  very  fully,  in  his  fifth 
Comment  on  the  fixth  of  the  Epidemics,  where  he  enume¬ 
rates  the  various  Species  of  Bile,  xhm!*f  lvv 
he.  “He  ( Hippocrates )  fays  pale  Tongues,  according  to  the 
“  vulgar  Way  of  fpeaking,  as  when  we  fay,  that  we  faw 
“  fome  look  pale,  whofe  Colour  has  been  alter’d  to  a  more 
“  bilious  Hue,  or  to  that  of  pale  Bile.  For  this  we  exprefs 
“  fimply  by  the  Term  Bile ,  not  as  we  do  the  other  Kinds, 

“  with  an  Addition  of  Epithets,  as  black,  aruginous ,  red , 

“  yellow ,  or  vitelline.  Now  the  yellow  Bile  is  next  to  the 
“  pale,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  and  the  pale  Bile  we 
“  commonly  exprefs  without  its  Epithet,  as  when  we  fay,  the 
“  Man  vomited  Bile  ;  but  the  yellow  Bile  is  but  feldom  ex- 
“  preffed  abfolutely,  for  we  immediately  fubjoin  its  Epithet, 

“  faying,  the  Man  vomited  yellow  Bile,  or  pure  Bile.  But 
“  neither  Phyfician,  nor  any  of  the  Vulgar,  did  ever  exprefs 
“  seruginous  or  black  Bile  without  an  Addition  ;  nor  yet  the 
“  glaftme,  (bluifh)  porraceous,  or  vitelline.  Thefe  Names 
“  are  given  by  fome  Phyficians  to  the  different  forts  of  Bile, 

“  and  lire  taken  from  their  Colours  ;  fo  alfo  they  call  by  the 
“  Name  of  red  Bile,  the  Serum  of  the  Blood  ;  but  the  vitel- 
“  line  is  the  yellow  Bile  incraffated,  as  the  pale  Bile  is  the 
“  fame  diluted  with  a  watry  Subftance.”  This  pale  Bile, 
Hippocrates  in  the  Place  above  referr’d  to,  which  is  Aph.i  3. 
Se£t.  5.  lib.  b.Epid.  fays,  “  Is  generated  of  Fat,”  to  H 
iK  oriovos. 

The  Terms  and  yohudn  alfo,  in  Hippocrates , 

fimply  ufed  imply  pale  or  yellow  Bile,  as  Galen  writes  in  his 
fourth  Comment  on  the  fixth  Book  of  the  Epidemics,  AtAsx/eM 
T  ijyiti  'koKKams,  he.  “  We  have  often  obferved,  that  when 
“  he  ( Hippocrates )  fays  fimply  bilious .  ( yoKuCn ),  he  intends 
“  pale  or  yellow  Bile,  fince  to  other  kinds  of  Bile  he  attri- 
“  butes  their  feveral  Colours  ;  thus  we  find  in  him,  that 
“  aeruginous,  and  reddiflh,  and  black,  and  dark-colour  d  Bile 
“  are  vomited.”  Again,  Com.  2.  in  lib.  3.  Epid.  “  Tis 
“  probable,  fays  he,  that  file  voided  pure  bilious  Matter 
“  (^oAojJ'u),  that  is,  either  yellow  or  red  ;  for  it  is  ulual  with 
“  him,  as  well  as  other  Phyficians,  to  exprefs  the  black  and 
“  aeruginous,  with  an  Addition  of  their  proper  Colour.  V\  e 
“  alfo  commonly  fay,  fuch  a  one  voided  bilious  Matter,  mean- 
<c  ing  yellow  Bile;  for  we  do  not  call  xruginous,  or  black 
“  Excrements,  or  thofe  of  any  other  Colour  fimply  bilious, 

“  but  with  an  Addition  of  their  proper  Colour.  And  this 
“  Cuftom  has  univerfally  prevailed,  becaufe  pale  and  yellow 
“  Bile  are  every  Day  voided  both  by  Stool  and  Vomit,  not 
“  only  by  fick  Perfons,  but  by  thofe  in  Health,  but  feldom 
“  any  other  forts  of  Bile,  and  never  but  by  fuch  as  labour 
“  under  fome  morbous  Affc&ions.”  So  alfo  X*hu  1S 

called  by  Hippocrates,  Lib: nfi  d?X.  itdf.onKfo]n( ,  that  is,Bitterneis, 
or  a  bitter  fort  of  Humour  ;  and  all  levers  are  laid  to  ari  e 
from  Bile,  Lib.  4.  de  Morb.  and  Lib.  2.  de  Nat.  Humana,  and 
in  Aph.  42.  lib.  7.  in  which  he  comprehends  all  putrid  e'  ers. 

XoA«  is  alfo  pretty  often  fimply  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  to  gm  y 
a  Flux  of  Bile  ;  and,  in  Lib.  de  Loc.  in  Horn,  for  any  e  uxion 
in  general,  which  arifes  from  a  thin  Humour  ,=>e  ,-an^ 

Part,  and  by  its  Nature  eafily  difturb’d,  and  put  in  cf101)  ^ * 

and  he  often  ufes  the  Word  in  this  Senfe  throughout  tne  cook, 
as,  for  Inftance  :  t d  noKhd  tporvoi  yivovjcu  ot&v 

dv To  cljorto  iv  7noi  yo\ijnv  yiViljaA,  etAAa  T»«  y-W  .  ' 

dro} “  An  Empyema,  for  the  moft  aPPfns  a 

“  Rheum  falls  upon  the  Part,  as  is  the  Cafe  m  b,hous  Deflu- 

“  xions,  which  carry  with  them  Plenty  °  a  er*  _  ,  , 
BILIS  ATRA,  fdiheuva.  Black  Bi  e,  or  Melancholy, 
is  almoft  conftantly  mention’d  with  its  Epithet,  and  has  a  two¬ 
fold  Origin;  one  from  the  thicker,  and,  as  !t  were,  muddy 
Part  of  the  Blood,  and  this  is  properly  call  d  the  mclancWjr 
Humour :  Its  other  Origin  is  from  yellow  Bile,  too  much  con 


co&ed  and  heated.  This  appears  to  be  Galen’s  Opinion,  in 
many  Places  of  his  Works  ;  as  in  his  fixth  Comment  on  the 
ltxth  Book  of  the  Epidemics ,  and  on  Aphorifm  the  twenty-firft 
of  the  third  Book  ;  and  his  Comment  on  the  Book  de  Rat.  Vip. 
in  Morb.  acut.  And  in  his  Comment  on  the  fift^-third  Aphorifrn 
of  the  fixth  Book,  he  fays,  y.iyvu£cuy&  XS"  ve&  T >k  yt^cu- 
w  ysAhj  tv  <iAA ois  J'laejfy.ivuu,  tzfc.  “•  The  Reader  ought 
“  to  call  to  mind  my  Definitions  concerning  black  Bile  in  other 
<c  Places  of  my  Works,  how  that  one  Sort  proceeds  from 
«  yellow  Bile,  too  much  torrefy’d  ;  and 

t<  ^is  is  the  worft  of  all.  Another  Sort  arifes  from  the  Mud, 

“  if  I  may  fo  fay,  and  Dregs  of  the  Blood  :  This,  indeed,  is 

of  a  thicker  Subftance  than  the  former,  but  is  far  lefs  malig- 

nant  in  Quality.  We  told  you  alfo,  that  the  Bile,  which  is 
«  a  fort  of  Lees  of  the  Blood,  ought  not,  as  yet,  in  Accuracy 
<(  of  Speech,  to  be  call’d  black  Bile,  but  a  melancholy  Humour; 

“  but,  by  an  Abufe  of  Names,  we  fometimes  call  it  black 
“  Bile,  becaufe,  if  it  be  not  evacuated  in  a  little  time,  it  will 
“  be  really  fuch.”  Foefius. 

Xoa«  yiA&ivcL,  black  Bile,  in  the  common  Acceptation,  figni- 
fies  any  thick  and  black  Humour,  whether  it  be  the  muddy 
Part  of  the  Blood,  or  Blood  aduft,  or  Bile  torrefy’d  beyond 
meafure,  or  however  generated.  But  this  Appellation  properly 
belongs  to  a  Humour  render’d,  by  Aduftion,  preternaturally 
mordacious,  acid,  harfh,  fplendid,  corroding,  and  malignant, 
which,  pour’d  on  the  Ground,  bubbles  up,  and  raifes  the 
Earth,  after  the  manner  of  Ferment  or  Vinegar  ;  is  the  Caufe 
of  incurable  Ulcers ;  and  is  fo  naufeous,  that  neither  Fly,  nor 
Moufe,  nor  any  other  Animal,  will  tafte  it.  It  is  generated 
two  Ways;  firft,  and  principally,  from  a  black  and  feculent 
Humour,  which  is  beyond  meafure  putrid  and  aduft  ;  the 
other  Kind  is  from  yellow  Bile,  vehemently  aduft,  and  is  by 
far  the  more  malignant  Sort,  as  yellow  Bile  itfelf  is  more  ma¬ 
lignant  than  tire  melancholy  Humour  or  Dregs  of  the  Blood. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds,  by  Aduftion,  from  vitelline  Bile  :  Such 
an  Alteration  in  the  Bile  is  produced  by  a  preternatural  Heat 
and  Putrefadion,  by  which  it  acquires  an  Acrimony,  and  is 
render’d  like  Afhes  ;  juft  as  the  Lees  of  Wine,  which  are  cold 
and  dry  before  they  are  burnt,  but  afterwards  become  fo  hot  as 
to  burn  the  Blefh,  and  produce  a  Coihquation  and  I  uttefadion 
therein.  Galen  has  told  us,  that  he  never  obferved  an  Excre¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  Bile  without  pernicious  Confequences.  Such 
ykhatva  p/oAn,  ftridly  fpeaking,  is  manifeftly  diftind,  «wro  ™ 
Xv “  from  tIie  melancholy  or  black 
“  Humour.”  ~  For  this  latter  is  reckon’d  among  the  Elements 
of  the  Body,  and  contributes,  together  with  the  Blood  with 
which  it  is  mix’d,  to  the  Generation  and  Nutrition  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal,  having  nothing  of  an  acrimonious  or  corroding  Quality  ; 
but  being,  as  I  may  fay,  the  Mud  or  Sediment  of  the  Blood, 
anfwers  to  the  Lees  of  thick  Wines.  This  Humour  the  Spleen 
attracts  to  itfelf,  purging  it  from  the  Liver  and  Biood,  and  ap¬ 
propriates  it,  when  alter’d,  to  its  own  NourHhment,  expelling 
theReliques,  with  other  excrementitious  Juices,  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  in  order  for  Evacuation.  The  Excretion  of  this  black 
JJumour,  whether  by  Stool  or  Vomit,  is  often  healthful,  figm- 
fying,  that  the  Body  is  in  a  right  Temperament,  and  that  vigor¬ 
ous  Nature,  being  opprefs’d  with  too  great  a  Plenty,  finds  a 
Way  to  eafe  itfelf  of  its  Burden  :  But  if  it  be  retain’d  too 
long  in  the  Body,  without  being  evacuated  by  fome  fenfible  or 
occult  Paffage,  it  oppreffes  and  debilitates  the  Liver,  undergoes 
Alteration  and  Putrefadion,  is  render’d  aduft  by  fome  febrile 
Inflammation,  and  perfedly  becomes  that  black  Bile  before 

fpoken  of. 

XoAn  ykhdUVA  alfo,  in  Athenceus ,  paffes  under  the  Appellation 
of  yt iy.o{  $;us-iko<,  “  the  corroding  Humour;”  fo  it  is  call’d 
there  by  one  Trapehorethor ;  and  Galen  allures  us,  that  fome 
cave  it  that  Name,  where,  fpeaking  of  black  Bile,  he  fays, 
~ivoy.A  ovfiv  iJW  TW  701VT6)  yyyd>,  Tehw  h™  rivis  «  mtdv  w 
KiKMKAtnv  tivlrir  “  This  kind  of  Humour  has  no  peculiar 
<c  Name,  except  that  there  are  fome  who  have  call’d  it  the 
«  corroding  or  vinegar-like  Humour.” 

XoAn  alfo  fignifies  to  x°^'°X0V  dyyZov,  “  the  Veffel  con- 
“  taining  the  Bile,”  Pollux ,  Lib.  2.  and  is  fometimes  ufed  for 

the  black  Liquor  of  the  Cuttle-fifh.  ■ 

Bilis  Fel,  %  oa«,  is  that  Humour  in  the  human  Body,  which 
is  diftinguifhed  by  its  Heat  and  Drynefs.  T.  his  is  two-fold  ;  one 
natural,  which  is  call’d  fimply  Bile ,  other  tranf- 

crefling  the  Bounds  of  Nature.  The  natural  Bile,  which  is 
mix’d  with  the  Blood,  contributes  towards  nourilhing  the  Body : 
It  is  of  a  yellow  or  palilh  Colour,  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  thin  Con¬ 
fiftence,  like  the  Flower  of  Wine,  and  of  a  heating  and  drying 
Virtue.  The  Subftance  of  this  Humour  is  contain’d,  at  firft, 
in  the  Meat  and  Drink ;  which  being  conned,  the  well- 
difpofed  Part  of  the  Bile  is  converted,  together  with  the  Blood, 
into  Nouriftiment  for  the  Body  ;  but  what  is  excrementitious 
finds  a  Receptacle  in  the  Gall-bladder.  For  as  from  new  Wine, 
while  under  Fermentation  and  Changing,  two  Kinds  of  excre¬ 
mentitious  Subftances  are  feparated  by  virtue  of  its  Heat  during 
that  Alteration,  one  lighter  and  more  airy,  which  they  call  the 
Flower;  the  other  heavier,  and  of  a  more  earthy  Quality, 


which  they  call  the  Lees ;  fo  from  the  Food  are  produced  yel¬ 
low  Bile,  of  a  thin  Confiftence  ;  and  black  Bile,  which  is  of  a 
more  denfe  and  grofs  Contexture.  But  all  the  natural  Bile, 
that  is  in  us,  does  not  proceed  from  the  Aliments;  for  the 
Heat  of  the  Liver  and  Veins,  if  a  little  exalted  above  the  com¬ 
mon  Standard,  fometimes  converts  the  thinner  Part  ol  the  pure 
Blood  into  yellow  Bile.  For  as  Choler  proceeds  from  a  weak 
Heat,  Blood  from  a  moderate  Heat,  fo,  from  an  immoderate 
Degree  of  the  fame,  is  Bile  generated,  which  is  endued  with 
the  Qualities  abovc-mention’d,  and  fo  familiar  to  our  Nature; 
as  to  be  accounted  among  the  Elements  of  our  Body.  But  the 
Bile,  which  is  above  or  below  the  natural  Standard,  is  no  longer 
call’d  fimply  Bile,  but  has  an  Epithet  denoting  its  bad  Quality  ; 
and  there  are  a  Multitude  of  thefe  vicious  Biles,  as  the  Excefs  of 
Heat,  and  other  Qualities,  will  admit  of  a  great  Latitude  ;  but 
almoft  all  the  Differences,  taken  Notice  of  by  Phyficians,  bor¬ 
row  their  Name  from  their  Colour  or  Confiftence.  Thus, 
’E?uQeJ,  the  Red.  This  is  either  an  acrimonious  and  mor¬ 
dacious  Serum  of  the  Blood,  or  comes  very  near,  in  Confift¬ 
ence,  to  a  thin  Blood  ;  but  becaufe  it  does  not  concrete,  like 
Blood,  after  EfFufion,  it  is  call’d  Bile. 

’I o-ajdxf'ni,  the  Glaftine  ;  or  what,  by  its  Colour,  refemblea 
that  of  Glajlum ,  Woad ;  but  is  indeed  darker,  and  neareft  the 
Colour  of  Cabbage.  This  Bile  is  extremely  acrimonious,  hot, 
and  pungent,  and  next  to  black  Bile  in  Confiftence,  Colour; 
and  Efficacy.  It  is  the  moft  malignant  among  all  the  kinds  of 
Bile,  and  is  generated  in  the  Stomach,  or  adjacent  Parts;  by  a 
very  vehement  and  burning  Heat. 

’IwAif,  the  iEruginous,  or  what  is  of  the  Colour  of  Verde- 
grife,  that  is,  green.  It  is  acrimonious,  hot,  and  pungent  to 
a  great  Degree,  and  next  to  the  Ic djcoSns,  but  not  yet  arrived 
to  that  Height  of  Malignity.  It  is  generated  in  the  Stomach; 
or  in  the  Liver  affected  with  a  Phlegmon. 

Kua.An  «  Kuavi^aa,  the  Azure  or*  Sky-colour’d.  This  feems 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ifatodes  ;  for  the  Ilatis,  or  Glaftum,  is 
of  this  Colour. 

A uttQuJ'ns,  the  Vitelline  ;  that  is,  in  Colour  and  Confiftence; 
refembling  the  Yolk  of  a  raw  Egg.  This  Kind  is  of  a  grofs 
Subftance,  and  of  a  high  yellow  Colour,  it  comes  of  yellow 
Bile,  too  much  concoded,  and  dried  by  an  immoderate  Heat; 
and,  for  that  Reafon,  afterwards  condenfing.  It  nearly  holds 
the  middle  Place  between  the  natural  Bile,  and  what  is  arrived 
at  the  higheft  Degree  of  Malignity.  It  is  generated  in  the  Vef- 
fels,  as  Galen  writes  in  his  Book  de  atra  Bile ,  tho’  it  is  often 
voided  both  by  Stool  and  Vomit. 

the  Yellow.  This  comes  neareft  to  the  natural  Bile, 
which  ought  to  be  a  Medium  between  the  pale  Bile  and  the  yellow; 

’Ojp» 'eJd'Hf,  the  Dark,  or  Obfcure;  This  Epithet  is  ufed  by 
Galen,  in  his  fourth  Comment  on  the  fixth  Book  of  the  Epide* 
mics.  He  feems  to  mean  by  it  tup  uvavinv  Hj  tu'  icrdjcoJ'n. 

n guroeiHo  «  'Tr&erdS'K,  the  PorraCeous.  This  is  often  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  Stomach,  from  indigefted  Food  ;  and  fometimes 
from  a  Difeafe,  or  preternatural  Heat,  in  the  Veins,  whence  it 
is  convey’d  into  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines.  But  it  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  vehement  Heat,  like  the  idJ'm  ;  for  tho’  both  Sorts 
are  green,  the  i coJ'hs,  on  account  of  a  more  vehement  Heat,  is 
more  acrimonious,  mordacious,  and  of  a  thicker  Confiftence  ; 
which  Qualities  belong  to  the  but  in  a  much  inferior 

Deo-ree.  Galen ,  in  his  third  Book  de  Aliment.  Facult.  writes, 
that,  in  fevere  Diftempers,  all  forts  of  Bile  are  voided,  except 
the  porraceous ;  but  that  the  yellow,  and  the  pale,  and  the 
porraceous  alfo,  are  often  voided,  botn  upward  and  downward, 
by  Perfons  in  Health ;  which  is  a  Proof,  that  the  porraceous 
differs  from  the  aeruginous,  as  to  Excefs  of  Heat. 

n uppd,  which  proceeds  from  a  lefs  intenfe  Degree  of  Heat 
than  the  yellow.  This  Colour  is  a  Medium  between  a  pale 
and  a  yellow  ;  therefore  this  and  the  yellow  Bile  have  their 
Names  often  confounded,  on  account  of  the  Nearnefs  of  their 
Colours,  as  Galen  tells  us,  Lib.  I.  de  Crijibus ,  G.  12; 

CT y&r  the  Liquid  ;  that  is,  diluted  with  Serum,  or  fome 


)ther  Humour.  e  / 

*TJ I'etloJlnt,  the  Watery.  This  is  the  fame  as  the  vy&, 
'riri?v9ecf,  Reddifti,  confifting  of  the  Serum  of  Blood,  of 
;he  thinner  Part  of  it,  mix’d  with  another  Subftance  of  a  dif- 
:erent  Colour  from  Blood. 

4>aid,  Brown.  The  fame  with  the  and  Kva/m. 

XA »#\  Green  or  Pale  ;  for  to  fignifies  both,  as 

Galen ,  in  many  Places,  has  obferved  ;  but  what  is  properly 
?reen,  has  aTin&ure  of  the  Pale  and  Yellow. 

the  Pale.  This  is  the  moft  moderate  of  all  the  Kinds; 
and  leaft  hot.  It  is  bitter  and  pungent,  and  generated  within 
the  Veins  of  a  Body  in  its  natural  State.  It  is  of  a  humid  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  but  little  inclining  to  the  Yellow,  becaufe  it  is  mix’d 
with  fome  thin  pituitous  or  aqueous  excrementitious  Humour. 
This  Sort  is  more  frequently  underftood  by  the  fimple  Name  of 
Bile,  than  the  Yellow,  as  implying  a  lefs  Excefs  of  Heat, 
which  is  always  contrary  to  Nature.  Gorreeus . 

The  natural  Heat  is  diffufed  thro’  all  Parts  of  the  Body  for 
the  fake  of  Concodion;  and  there  is,  in  all  Parts,  a  Genera¬ 
tion  and  Separation  of  Humours,  but  by  different  Ways, 


B  I  L 

fuch  as  are  proper  to  each  Part.  Thus  the  F  lefli  creates  and 
feparates  Sweat;  the  Eye,  Tears;  the  Joints  and  Noftrils, 
I'iducus  ;  the  Ears,  Ear-wax.  Therefore,  if  the  natural  Heat 
be  incapacitated  to  perform  its  feveral  F undfions,  it  becomes 
acrimonious  and  fiery,  and  all  the  Humidities  are  changed  into 
Bile  ;  for  Things  become  bitter,  and  infe&ed  with  Bile,  by 
means  of  the  Heat.  If  this  Indigeflion  happens  in  the  Blood, 
it  turns  bilious,  and  difperfes  the  Infe&ion,  with  its  Nutri¬ 
ment,  into  all  Parts ;  for  which  Reafon  its  Effects  are  univer- 
fal,  and  Bile  is  every-where  vifible. 

One  Species  of  Bile  is  of  a  yellow  Colour,  fubtile,  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  of  a  finer  Sort  than  what  inclines  to  livid  or  black  : 
What  is  of  a  deeper  Colour,  like  that  of  Saffron,  or  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg,  is  accounted  of  the  fame  Kind. 

A  fecond  Species  of  Bile  is  of  a  darker  Colour,  refembling 
that  of  a  Leek  or  Woad,  black. 

Between  thefe  are  an  infinite  Variety  of  Colours,  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Heat  and  Humours.  The  Vifcera  alfo  are  a 
Caufe  of  this  Diverfity,  as  the  Liver,  if  the  Bile  be  yellow; 
the  Spleen,  if  it  be  livid.  Areteeus ,  orzei  cti].  yj>jv.  oraO. 

Lib.  i.  Cap.  15. 

If  an  Inflammation  proceeds  from  an  Influx  of  Bile,  the 
Intention  is  commonly  dire&ed  to  the  Evacuation  of  the  pec¬ 
cant  Matter,  both  by  Vomit  and  Stool.  For  this  End,  fome 
Cholagogues  are  to  be  prefcribed  which  work  both  Ways,  fuch 
as  the  Thlafpi  ;  for  an  Acetabulum  of  this  Plant,  which  is  the 
greateft  Dofe,  evacuates  Bile  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
Alfo  Medicines  prepared  with  Scammony  work  upon  and 
purge  yellow  Bile.  We  muft,  therefore,  not  make  the  leaf! 
Scruple  to  adminifter  a  Purge,  and  repeat  the  fame,  if  need  be  ; 
for  the  Difeafe  immediately  fubmits  to  Evacuants.  If  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  for  fome  Reafon  or  other,  be  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  take  a  Purge,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  fuch  Things  to  the 
Navel  as  will  work  upon  and  evacuate  the  Belly  ;  or,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  Effedl  by  means  of  Suppofitories,  let  a  Clyfter 
alfo  be  given,  and  Cataplafms  apply’d,  confifting  of  the  Meal  of 
Barley  and  Beans,  with  recent  and  unfalted  Swine’s  Fat,  and 
the  fine  Flour  of  Chamomile,  and  Water.  But  thefe  Things 
are  to  be  applied  laft  of  all ;  for,  in  the  Beginning  to  the  Height 
of  the  Diftemper,  we  are  to  make  ufe  of  Remedies  compofed 
of  Houfeleek,  frefh  Rofes,  Perdicium,  Alkanet,  Sanguinaria, 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  Sideritis,  Purflain,  fharp-pointed  Dock, 
Atriplex,  Nightfhade,  Plantain,  Henbane,  Water-lentils,  and 
Seagreen,  Elites,  Lettuce,  Succory,  Garden-mallow,  Rafpings 
of  Gourds,  Navelwort,  Violets,  and  Rinds  of  Pomgranates. 
Every  one  of  thefe,  applied  with  Bread  of  the  Meal  of  Polenta, 
removes  the  Pain  ;  but  efpecially  the  Seed  of  Fleawort,  mace¬ 
rated  in  boiling-hot  Water,  and,  after  it  is  reduced  to  a  Muci- 
age,  applied  by  way  of  Cataplafm.  An  Ointment  of  Litharge 
is  alfo  very  proper  to  reprefs  the  Influx  of  Blood ;  fo  alfo  are 
Apples,  applied  with  Crums  of  Bread,  and  fuch-like  Things. 
Cerates  compofed  of  Wax,  Chamomile,  and  Oil  of  Rofes, 
with  the  Juice  of  one  or  other  of  the  before-mention’d  Refri¬ 
gerants,  and  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and  Water,  with  a  little 
Vinegar,  are  of  Service.  Cerate  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  Quantity  of  the  Juice  of  Beet,  is  an  excellent  Medicine. 

I  have  feen  a  Perfon  labouring  under  this  Diforder,  who  found 
wonderful  Relief  by  putting  his  Feet  into  cold  Water,  and 
keeping  them  there  awhile.  Another  I  have  feen,  who  made 
ufe  of  the  Flefh  of  Oyfters,  with  Litharge,  Leaves  of  Henbane, 
and  old  Oil,  carefully  pounded  together  ;  and  by  Anointings, 
and  Applications,  made  of  the  fame,  was  very  well  reftor’d. 
In  want  of  Oyfters,  we  may  ufe  River  Shell-fifh.  Thefe  Re¬ 
medies  are  fufficient,  if  the  Inflammation  and  Heat  are  but 
moderate  ;  but  if  they  are  cxceflive,  we  muft  manage  the  Cure 
as  for  an  Eryfipelas  ;  that  is,  with  the  Leaves  of  Hemlock,  Pop¬ 
py,  Mandrake,  and  Henbane,  and  Narcotics  compofed  of 
Opium,  and  fuch-like  Things.  But,  in  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Medi¬ 
cines,  our  Intention  is  only  to  allay  the  immoderate  Heat,  which 
is  often  accomplifh’d  in  an  Hour  ;  after  which  the  ftupefa&ive 
Medicine  muft  be  removed,  and  a  Cataplafm  of  Bean-meal, 
Fat,  and  Water,  be  applied.  For  if  thole  vehement  Refrige¬ 
rants  continue  longer  on  the  Part,  they  induce  a  Stupor,  and  a 
Deadnefs  or  Dulnefs  of  Senfation  :  Wherefore  when  we  are 
obliged,  under  acute  Pains,  to  have  recourfe  to  Narcotics,  we 
.take  care  afterwards  to  revive  and  cherifh  the  Parts  by  heating 
Medicines.  Aeiius,  Tetrab.  3.  Serm.  4.  Cap.  28. 

The  Bile  is  the  hotteft  of  all  the  Humours  of  an  Animal, 
but  differs  in  Degrees  of  Heat,  according  to  its  Colour  ;  for 
the  yellow  Bile  is  hotter  than  the  pale,  and  the  seruginous  than 
the  yellow.  It  varies  alfo  in  different  Animals ;  fo  the  Bile, 
or  Gall,  of  a  Swine  is  the  weakeft  of  all,  and  even  cures  Ulcers 
in  the  Ears,  without  {hewing  any  pungent  Quality.  The  Bile 
of  a  Sheep  is  more  acrimonious  than  the  Swine’s  ;  and  the 
Goat’s,  than  that  of  the  Sheep.  The  Bile  of  a  Bull  is  ftronger 
than  the  foregoing,  but  weaker  than  that  of  the  Hyena,  which 
is  yet  furpafs’d  by  thofe  of  the  Callionymus  and  Scorpion  Fifb, 
which  help  Cataradls,  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  an  Albugo, 
The  fame  Virtue  belongs  to  the  Bile  of  the  Sea-tortoife  ;  and 
the  Bile  of  the  wild  Goat  is  faid  to  be  good  in  a  Ny&alops. 
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The  Bile  of  volatile  Animals  is  more  acrimonious  and  drying 
than  that  of  Quadrupeds ;  and  among  them  the  Bile  of  Cocks 
and  Partridges  is  accounted  the  beft :  Thofe  of  the  Hawk  and 
Eagle  have  more  of  a  kind  of  Acrimony,  and  are  corrofive  ; 
their  Colour  is  aeruginous,  and  fometimes  black.  P.  /Egineta> 
Lib.  7.  Cap.  3. 

Yellow  Bile  is  a  bitter  and  yellow  Excrement;  porraceous 
Bile  is  acrimonious  and  greenifh  ;  zeruginous,  or  rather  violet- 
colour’d  (/«/»*)  Bile  is  highly  pure  and  unmix’d  ;  black  Bile 
is  the  thick  Sediment  of  Blood  :  Some  call  black  Blood  by  the 
Appellation  of  black  Bile.  Rufus  Epheftus ,  Lib.  1.  Cap. 
36. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  modern  Accounts  of  the  Bile.  » 

It  is  a  juft  Obfervation  made  by  Hippocrates ,  That  we  are 
diforder7 d  and  render7 d  fick ,  by  means  of  thofe  very  Things  which 
are  immediately  neceffary  to  Life  and  Health.  What  we  call 
the  Non-naturals,  afford  a  palpable,  but  melancholy  Proof  of 
the  Truth  of  this  Affertion  ;  for  as  Air,  Meat  and  Drink,  Mo¬ 
tion,  Sleep  and  Reft,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Purpofes 
of  Life,  fo  ’tis  no  left  certain,  that  any  Fault  or  Imperfection 
in  thefe  Things  produce  Diforders  in  themfelves  the  moft  ter¬ 
rible,  and  to  the  human  Conftitution  the  moft  fatal.  This 
holds  true,  not  only  with  regard  to  Things  extraneous  to  the 
Conftitution,  but  alfo  with  refpeCt  to  thofe  internal  Subftances 
which  are  immediately  conducive  to  the  Support  of  Life,  and 
the  Prefervation  of  Health,  fuch  as  the  Blood,  the  Lymph,  and 
the  Animal  Spirits  ;  for,  as  the  Perfection  of  the  vital  Functions 
depends  upon  the  due  State  and  Temperament,  the  juft  Com¬ 
mixture,  and  Degree  of  Motion  of  thefe  Subftances ;  fo  the 
more  immediate  and  direCt  Caufes  of  Difeafes  muft  be  derived 
from  the  DefeCts  they  labour  under,  and  their  feveral  Degrees 
of  Recefs  from  a  natural  State.  There  are  alfo  other  Fluids  in 
the  Body,  which,  tho’  not  fo  immediately,  are  yet  fo  abfolute¬ 
ly  neceffary  to  Health,  that  their  becoming  faulty  or  peccant 
muft  confiderably  deftroy  it,  and  lay  an  unavoidable  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Difeafes.  Inftead  of  all  other  Inftances  of  this  Kind,  I 
fhall,  at  prefent,  confine  myfelf  to  the  Bile  ;  the  Ufefulnefs 
and  Neceflity  of  which  Liquor,  for  the  Prefervation  of  Life 
and  Health,  are  fufficiently  known  to  every  one  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rational  and  folid  Principles  of  Phyfic.  Its 
being  found  in  every  the  moft  minute  Animal  is  a  fufficient 
Proof  of  this ;  for  there  is  not  a  Poffibility  of  finding,  in  the 
whole  Extent  of  Nature,  a  fingle  InfeCt  deftitute  of  a  bilious 
Humour.  And,  indeed,  when  we  come  to  explain  our  Senti¬ 
ments  on  this  SubjeCt,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  Bile 
lodged  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals  is  a  real  and  genuine  Medicine, 
wifely  elaborated  by  unerring  Nature,  for  preventing  Difeafes, 
deftroying  their  Caufes,  and  correcting  the  Faults  and  Diforders 
of  the  Conftitution  ;  and  that,  by  means  of  its  incomparable 
Virtue  and  Energy,  Animals  are  kept  alive,  and  preferved  in 
an  eafy  and  comfortable  State  of  Health,  as  I  fhall,  in  the 
Sequel,  Ihew  more  fully.  Since,  then,  the  Bile  is  fo  highly  ufe- 
ful  and  efficacious  in  maintaining  a  State  of  Health  in  the  Body, 
by  proving,  as  it  were,  a  natural  and  univerfal  Medicine,  it 
muft  of  courfe  follow,  that  when  this  Liquor  is  either  faulty, 
with  regard  to  its  Quantity,  or  depraved  by  a  Recefs  from  its 
due  Temperament  and  Crafts ,  a  fure  and  unavoidable  Foundation 
for  Difeafes  muft  be  laid  :  Since  then  many,  and  thefe,  too,  for¬ 
midable  Diforders  draw  their  Origins  from  fome  Fault  of  the 
Bile,  the  principal  Virtue  and  Energy  of  the  Medicines,  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  curing  them,  ought  to  confift  in  correcting  this  Li¬ 
quor  when  peccant  in  Quality,  generating  it  when  defective, 
or  evacuating  it  when  too  abundant  in  Quantity  ;  for  as  the 
Bile,  when  in  its  due  State,  is  juftly  to  be  accounted  a  true  and 
genuine  Medicine  to  the  Body,  fo  we  muft  readily  grant,  that 
the  moft  important  of  all  other  Medicines  are  fuch  as  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  reducing  this  Liquor  to  a  natural  and  temperate  State  ; 
and  that  the  principal  Bulinefs  of  a  Phyfician  confifts  in  invent¬ 
ing  and  applying  fuch  Remedies  with  judgment.  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  make  it  my  Bufinefs,  at  prefent,  to  confider  the  Bile,  not 
only  in  its  natural  State  as  an  univerfal  Medicine  to  the  Body, 
but  alfo  in  its  preternatural  and  depraved  State,  as  the  Caufe 
and  Origin  of  many  Diforders. 

’Tis  well  knowm  to  Anatomifts  and  Phyficians,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  only.  Office  of  the  Liver  is,  by  the  Laws  of 
a  certain  beautiful  Mechanifm,  to  filtrate  and  ftrain  that  aClive, 
faline,  and  fulphureous  Humour,  call’d  the  Bile ,  from  the 
Blood,  thro’  the  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Porta ,  the  Hepatic  Artery, 
and  its  glandulous  Kernels. 

It  muft  be  own’d,  Anatomifts  are  not  agreed  among  them¬ 
felves  whence  the  Gall-bladder,  adhering  to  the  Liver,  is  fup- 
ply’d  with  the  Bile  it  receives  ;  for  fome  of  them  are  of  Opinion, 
that  the  Tunica  Glatidulofa  feparates  it  from  the  Blood  convey  d 
thither  by  the  Cyftic  Arteries ;  others  again  maintain,  that  there 
are  fome  very  minute  DuCts  inferted  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Gall¬ 
bladder,  by  means  of  which  the  Bile  is  convey  d  to  it ;  and  an¬ 
other  Clals  of  Anatomifts  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  Cyfti-hepatic  DuCts,  by  means  of  which  the  Bile  is  imme¬ 
diacy  convey’d  to  this  Receptacle.  But,  what  Judgment  we 
ought  to  form  concerning  thefe  different  Opinions,  we  ^may 
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tearn  from  the  following  Experiment,  made  by  Bohnius  a*d 
ibme  others.  Upon  opening  a  Dow,  the  whole  Bile  was  exprefs’d 
fiom  the  Gall- bladder,  and  the  Cyftic  Dudl  tied  ;•  bat  the  Sub¬ 
ject  remaining  alive  for  feme  time  after,  they  expected  to  find 
fome  more  Bile  in  the  Gall-bladder,  notwithstanding  the  Liga¬ 
ture  on  the  Cyftic  Dudt,  and  tho’  all  Communication  was  cat 
off  between  the  Gall-bladder  and  the  Porus  Hepaticus.  But 
they  were  difappointed  ;  for,  inftead  of  Bile,  they  found  only  a 
little  grumous  Blood.  Hence  the  more  accurate  Anatomifts 
juftly  maintain,  that  the  Bile  lodged  in  the  Gall-bladder  is 
convey’d  to  it  from  the  common  Hepatic  Dudt  itfelf :  For  the 
Communication  between  thefc  Dudts  is  highly  obvious,  fince, 
by  blowing  into  the  Duffus  Cholodochus ,  both  the  Gall-bladder 
and  Duffus  Hepaticus  are  inflated.  On  the  other  hand,  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Pipe,  and  blowing  into  the  Hepatic  Biliary  Dud!, 
the  Hepatic  Duff  itfelf,  the  Cyfts ,  and  the  Duffus  Cholodochus, 
are  diftended.  In  Man  alfo,  and  in  other  Animals,  the  Hepa¬ 
tic  and  CyficDuffs ,  uniting,  form  together  one  common  Canal. 
Now  if  we  confider  the  Situation  of  the  Gall-bladder,  its  Bot¬ 
tom  is  placed  in  a  low  declining  Part ;  but  its  Neck,  and  the 
Biliary  Dudts,  are  fituated  higher :  Hence  ’tis  probable,  that 
when  the  Bile  delcends  flowly  thro’  the  Porus  Cholodochus ,  by 
reafc.1%  of  its  oblique  Infertion  among  the  Coats  of  the  Duode¬ 
num ,  el  pec  i  ally  if  that  Inteftine  happens  to  be  empty,  it  falls 
back  into  the  Gall-bladder,  which  is  placed  below,  efpecially 
if  it  is  not  very  full ;  Where  it  remains,  till,  either  by  the  Com- 
prelfion  of  the  Inteftines,  or  the  proper  Contraction  of  the  Gall¬ 
bladder  itfelf,  it  is  again  exprefs’d.  In  an  Ox  this  appears  very 
plainly,  fince  the  Hepatic  Dudt  fo  opens  into  the  Neck  of  the 
Gall-bladder,  which  is  pretty  tendinous  and  nervous,  that  the 
Bile  can  as  eaiily  defeend  into  the  Gall-bladder,  as  it  can  be 
fent  off  to  the  Duodenum ,  thro’  the  common  Dudt.  In  the 
fame  Subjedt  a  pretty  furpriling  Circumftance  occurs  ;  for  a 
certain  fmall  Papilla  is  obfei  vable,  almoft  in  the  Middle  of  the 
interior  Membrane  of  the  Gall-bladder,  and  is  prominent  almoft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Extremity  of  the  Duff  us  Communis 
appears  to  be  in  the  Intefinum  Duodenum.  This  fmall  Papilla 
feems  to  be  the  Orifice  of  the  Dudt,  which  paffes  between  the 
Membranes  of  the  Gall-bladder  ;  and  the  Protuberance  performs 
the  Office  of  a  Valve,  by  preventing  the  difeharged  Bile  from 
returning  the  fame  Way  it  went  out. 

But  the  Bile  in  the  Gall-bladder  differs  very  confiderably 
from  that  in  the  Liver  ;  for  the  former  is  thicker,  more  acrid, 
more  bitter,  and  of  a  deeper  Colour,  than  the  latter,  which  is 
more  fluid,  more  diluted,  and  lefs  bitter.  But  by  what  Means, 
and  for  what  Purpofes,  the  Bile  contain’d  in  the  Gall-bladder 
undergoes  fuch  a  Change,  feems  to  be  a  Matter  of  fuch  Import¬ 
ance,  as  to  deferve  an  accurate  and  careful  Difquifition  ;  and 
that  our  Inquiry  into  this  Particular  may  be  the  more  diftindt, 

I  fhall  premife  a  few  Things  concerning  the  Structure  of  the 
Gall-bladder.  We  obferve,  then,  that  the  Gall-bladder  is  made 
up  of  feveral  Membranes,  the  innermoft  of  which,  almoft  in 
cvfcry  refpedt,  refembles  the  Tunica  Villofa  of  the  Duodenum : 
In  this  Membrane  there  are  alfo  various  Furrows  and  Dudts, 
with  Valves  appropriated  to  them  ;  but  no  Glands  are  to  be 
difeover’d.  The  Membrane  which  lies  next  to  this  is  of  a  fpon- 
gious  vafcular  Contexture,  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  various  Pel- 
ficules,  in  which  fmall  Bubbles  of  Air  are  lodged.  ’Tis  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  this  Membrane  affords  an  Origin  to  a  large 
Number  of  LymphaticVeffels ;  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  very  many 
of  thofe,  found  in  the  Cyftis,  are  diftributed  in  it  immediately 
from  the  Liver.  The  third  Coat  is  mufcular  or  fibrous  j  but 
we  neither  obferve  a  nervous  nor  a  tendinous  Coat,  either  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Gall-bladder,  or  in  its  Cavity  j  however, 
not  only  its  Neck,  but  alfo  the  Hepatic  and  Cyftic  Duffs ,  are 
made  up  of  a  pretty  ftrong  tendinous  and  nervous  Coat.  The 
external  Coat  is  furnifh’d  from  the  Peritonceum  ;  and  between 
this  and  the  mufcular  Coat,  arterial  and  venous  Duds  are  feen 
diftributed.  The  Neck  of  the  Bladder  is  very  narrow  ;  and 
this  Circumftance  is  very  confpicuous  in  the  Gall-bladder  of  an 
Ox  but  no  Valve  can^be  obferved  in  it ;  however,  Bauhine 
Spbelius  have,  in  human  Subjedts,  difeover’d  a  femilunar 
Valve  extended  in  the  Form  of  a  fpiral  Shell,  and  render’d 
rough  with  many  Furrows.  I  muft  own,  I  could  never  find 
fuch  a  Valve  in  human  Bodies  ;  but  I  have  evidently  difeover  d 
the  Narrownefs  of  the  Paflage,  which  is  not  redilinear,  but 
runs  alono-  in  fo  oblique  and  winding  a  manner,  as  to  refill  a 
Probe  when  introduced  into  it :  And  this  Narrownefs  feems  to 
be  of  no  other  Ufe,  than  to  prevent  the  Return  of  the  thicker 
Bile ,  when  once  difeharged  from  it  into  the  Gall-bladder  j  but 
the  thinner  and  more  diluted  Hepatic  Bile  finds  a  commodious 

Paffage  thro’  it.  . .  ...  ,  e 

The  interior  Coat  of  the  Bladder  being  villous,  like  that  of 
the  Duodenum ,  performs  the  Office  of  a  Strainer,  by  fecerning 
the  thin  and  watery  Part  of  the  Bile ,  and  pouring  it  into  the 
Lymphatic  Vefl'els ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  deny  d,  that  the  Veilels 
not  only  in  the  Gall-bladder  itfelf,  but  alfo  thofe  diftributed 
around  it,  contain  a  Lymph  of  a  bitterifh  Tafte.  Befides,  tis  con¬ 
firm’d  by  many  Obfervations,  that,  in  a  preternatural  State,  a 
large  Quantity  of  thin  Bile  has  ouied  thro’  the  Pores  of  the 
Vol.  I. 
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Coats  of  the  Gall-bladder :  But  becaufe  this  interior  Coat  fepa- 
rates  the  thinner  Part  of  the  Bile ,  what  remains  of  courfe  acquires 
a  thicker  Confiftence,  and  a  more  bitter  Tafte.  Befides,  the 
Bladder,  by  reafon  of  its  carnofe  Tunicle,  and  confiderable 
Nerves,  is  poffefs’d  both  of  a  Power  of  Senfation  and  Motion  i 
but  more  efpecially  its  Biliary  Dudts,  which  are  furnifh’d  with 
a  pretty  ftrong  and  nervous  Coat ;  for  which  Reafon  very  terri¬ 
ble  Pains  and  Spafms  may  fometimes  happen  in  them.  As 
Vieujfens  has  juftly  obferved,  from  the  femilunar  Hepatic  Plexus 
of  the  Right  Intercoftal  Nerve,  there  arife  fix  bibres  the  threfi 
inferior  and  fmaller  of  which  are  diftributed  to  the  Vafa  Cholo- 
docha  of  the  Gall-bladder ,  to  the  Pylorus ,  the  Duodenum ,  and 
the  Pancreas ,  in  order  to  give  them  a  due  d  one  and  Conftri- 
dtion.  Hence  alfo  the  great  Confent  between  thefe  Parts  is  to 
be  accounted  for  j  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
2?//<?,defcends,into  the  Inteftines  by  means  of  its  Weight,  and  is 
?lfo  affifted  in  fo  doing  by  the  proper  Motion  of  the  Dudts. 
Befides,  we  ought  carefully  to  advert  to  the  Infertion  of  the 
Duff  us  Cholodochus ,  which  creeps  along,  almoft  for  an  Inch, 
between  the  exterior  and  interior  Coats  of  the  Duodenum ,  and 
at  laft  opens  with  a  round  Orifice  into  its  Cavity. 

. ,  But  before  I  treat  of  the  remarkable  Ufe,  and  abfolute  Ne- 
ceffity,  of  the  Bile,  or  confider  the  feveral  Faults  and  Imper- 
fedtions  to  which  it  is  fubjeft,  I  judge  it  highly  expedient  to 
premife  fuch  Things  concerning  its  Nature  and  Qualities,  as 
we  learn  from  Experiments  made  upon  it,  that  we  may  be  the 
better  able  to  form  a  Judgment  of  the  various  Phenomena  and 
Diforders  produced  by  it.  Firft  of  all,  then,  let  us  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Evidence  of  our  Seufes ;  fince,  from  the  Tafte  and 
Smell  of  any  Subftance,  we  are  in  fome  meafure  enabled  to 
judge  concerning  the  Nature  of  thofe  Principles,  of  which  it  is 
made  up  and  compofed.  It  holds,  then,  univerfally  true,  that 
the  Bile  of  every  Animal  is  fo  intenfely  bitter,  that  a  very  fmall 
Drop  of  it  communicates  its  Bitternefs  to  half  an  Ounce  of 
Water,  when  put  into  it.  Now  ’tis  univerfally  acknowledged, 
by  the  more  knowing  and  fkilful  Part  of  the  Chymifts,  that 
Bitternefs  of  Tafte  proceeds  from  an  intimate  Commixture  of  a 
fomewhat  earthy  Sulphur  with  a  Salt ;  but  what  the  Nature  and 
Genius  of  this  Salt  may  be,  I  fhall  now  inquire.  According  to 
our  Conceptions,  and  indeed  according  to  the  Refult  of  Experi¬ 
ments,  an  Acid,  intimately  joined  with  an  earthy,  alcaline, 
and  fulphureous  Subftance,  forms  a  bitter  Mixture.  Thus  the 
fulphureous  and  acid  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  coagulated  with  Salt  of 
Tartar,  or  fix’d  Nitre,  produces  a  neutral  Salt  of  a  bitterifh 
Tafte,  as  in  vitriolated  Tartar,  and  the  Arcanum  Duplicatum  ; 
tho’  very  fulphureous  Wine-vinegar,  pour’d  upon  prepar’d  Cor¬ 
ral  and  Crabs-eyes,  afford  a  neutral  Salt,  which  is  ftill  fome¬ 
what  more  bitter.  Befides,  ’tis  confirm’d  by  Chymical  Expe¬ 
riments,  that  the  bittereft  Subftances,  fuch  as  Aloes,  bitter 
Gourd,  and  Wormwood,  lofe  much  of  their  Pungency  of  Tafte 
by  an  Admixture  of  alcaline  Salts  j  which  is  no  weak  Proof, 
that  an  Acid  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  Produdtion  of  that 
Bitternefs  of  Tafte  which  is  found  in  the  Bile  of  Animals  j 
fince,  when  that  Acid  isdeftroy’d,  the  Bile  becomes  infipid  and 
taftelefs.  It  is  alfo  confirm’d  by  Experience,  that  bitter  Vege¬ 
tables,  by  Incineration,  yield  a  larger  Quantity  of  Salt  than 
any  others  ;  but  ’tis  certain,  that  a  fix’d  alcaline  Salt  is  gene¬ 
rated  or  produced  by  an  intimate  Combination  of  an  acid  Sul¬ 
phur  with  Earth. 

Befides,  the  penetrating  and  permanent  Tafte  of  the  Bile, 
when  applied  to  the  Tongue,  is  a  Circumftance  which  fufficient- 
ly  proves  its  remarkably  adtive  Nature  for  every  Subftance 
which  penetrates,  and  diffufes  itfelf  upon,  the  Organs  of  Tafte, 
is  of  a  fubtile  Quality.  Among  other  Circumftances,  which 
prove  its  highly  penetrating  Force,  it  is  none  of  the  leaft  confi¬ 
derable,  that  when  a  few  Drops  of  it  are  pour’d  upon  the  Coat 
of  the  Stomach,  or  any  of  the  Inteftines,  a  deep-yellow  Colour, 
not  to  be  obliterated  or  wafh’d  off  by  any  Art,  is  forthwith  in¬ 
duced  on  the  Part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its  penetrating  Qua¬ 
lities  are  fufficiently  known  to  Hatters,  who,  in  order  to  give  2 
deeper  and  more  lafting  Colour  to  their  Hats,  mix  it  with  Sub¬ 
ftances  of  a  black  and  inky  Colour.  Its  Saffron-colour  may 
alfo  be  eafily  accounted  for,  from  the  highly  fubtile  and  adtive 
Sulphur  it  contains,  if  the  Chymical  Axiom  is  right,  that  real 
yellow  or  red  Colours  are  produced  by  Sulphur.  But  Chymical 
Diftillations,  and  Mixtures  of  Bile  with  other  Subftances,  dif¬ 
eover  its  Elements,  or  component  Parts,  far  more  effe&ually 
than  any  thing  elfe.  Thus  twelve  Ounces  of  the  Gall  of  an  Ox 
yield  eleven  Ounces  of  Phlegm,  intirely  void  of  all  Tafte :  From 
the  remaining  Ounce  there  was  afterwards  drawn  a  Spirit  of  an 
ungrateful  and  empyreumatic  Smell,  which  fpcedily  produced  an 
Effervefcence  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  tinged  Syrup  of  Violets 
green,  as  a  Proof  of  its  alcaline  Nature  :  It  alfo  yielded  fome- 
thing  like  an  Oil,  partaking  of  the  Nature  and  Effedts  of  the 
above-mention’d  Spirit.  The  earthy  Caput  Mortuum,  which, 
remain’d  in  the  Retort,  and  weigh’d  two  Drams  and  an  half, 
bv  Incineration,  yielded  one  Dram  of  a  maniteftly  fix’d  alcaline 
Salt:  From  this  Experiment ’tis  obvious,  that  there  is  a  very 
ereat  Quantity  of  Water  in  the  Bile  ;  which  is  alfo  plain  front 
Sis,  ttat  it  may  be  reduced  to  an  Extraft  ;  fot  two  Ounces  of 
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Ox’s  Gall,  infpiflated  in  a  gentle  Heat,  yield  not  more  than 
one  Dram  of  thick  Extract.  Befides,  by  the  Affiftance  of  a 
proper  ftatical  InftrUmcnt,  four  Ounces  of  Bile  are  found  to 
weigh  fcarce  two  Drams  more  than  an  equal  Quantity  of  pure 
diftil’d  Water.  If  the  Extrait  of  Ox’s  Bile  is  mix’d  with  an 
equal  Portion  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  again  diftil’d  in  a  Glafs 
Retort  by  means  of  a  Sand-heat,  then  an  urinous  and  manifeft- 
]y  alcaline  Spirit  is  yielded,  which  raifes  a  violent  Ebullition, 
with  anv  Acid  ;  it  alio  turns  the  Solution  of  Sublimate  to  a 
milky,  and  the  Syrup  of  Clove-gillyflowers  to  a  greenifh  Co¬ 
lour,  which  all  volatile  urinous  Salts  generally  do.  But  the 
Reafon  why  an  Addition  of  the- Salt  of  Tartar  produces  a  more 
alcaline,  volatile,  and  urinous  Spirit,  feems  to  be  this :  Calcin’d 
alcaline  Salts  make  a  very  clofe  and  ftrong  Attack  fc>h  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  oleous  Subfiances,  and,  by  deftroying  their  afcid  Parts, 
volatilize  and  alcalize  their  Sulphur  more  highly.  Something 
of  a  like  Nature  is  obferved  to  happen  in  diflilling  Spot,  Ambef; 
and  Tartar,  which,  when  diftil’d  alone,  yield  tin  oleous  add 
Spirit ;  but  if,  before  Diflillation,  they  are  mix’d  with  a  fixed 
Salt,  the  Spirit  obtain’d  is  highly  urinous  and  oily. 

I  now  come  to  confider  the  Mixtures  of  Bile  with  other  Sub- 
ftances,  the  Ufe  of  which,  in  dilcovering  the  Virtues  and  com¬ 
ponent  Parts  of  Bodies,  is  very  great.  It  is,  therefore,  con¬ 
firm’d  by  Experience  and  Obfervation,  that  Bile  produces  an 
Effervefcence  with  no  Acid,  except  our  fuming  Spirit  of  Nitre. 
This  Phenomenon  feems  to  run  counter  to  common  Experience, 
fince  the  Bile  is  thought  to  be  of  an  alcaline  Nature  :  Nor  does 
the  Gall  of  an  Ox  produce  an  Ebullition,  with  highly  concen¬ 
trated  Oil  of  Vitriol,  nor  immediately  afiume  a  greenifh  Colour, 
as  many'  imagine  ;  but  Perturbation,  Coagulation,  and  Precipi¬ 
tation,  are  rather  the  Refults  of  their  being  mix’d.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Spirit  of  Salt  renders  Bile  thicker  than  Spirit  of 
Nitre  and  Vitriol ;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  coagulated  by  Spirit  of 
Nitre.  When  concentrated  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  prepar’d 
with  quick  Lime,  is  mix’d  with  Bile ,  its  Colour  is  exalted,  it 
becomes  more  faturated,  and  the  Mixture  remains  diapha¬ 
nous.  The  fame  Phenomena  are  produced,  when  the  Expe¬ 
riment  is  made  with  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium.  But 
we  muft  here  obferve,  that  an  Admixture  of  Alcalis  very  much 
impairs  and  diminifhes  the  Bitternefs  of  its  Tafle.  When  Bile 
is  mix’d  with  the  Syrup  of  Clove-gillyflowers  or  Violets,  the 
•Mixture  does  not  become  green,  but  affumes  fuch  a'  Colour  as 
is  ufually  produced  by  a  Mixture  of  a  yellow  and  a  red  Sub- 
ftance.  Highly  redtified  Spirit  of  Wine  alfo  renders  Bile  tur¬ 
bid,  and  it  lofes  its  Tranfparency  when  mix’d  with  it ;  but  a 
very  fmall  Quantity  of  the  Bile  is  precipitated  in  it,  and  the 
Spirit  becomes  highly  bitter.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  fmall 
Quantity  of  Saccharum  Saturni,  fprinkled  in  Bile ,  produces  a 
very  thick  Coagulum  in  it.  But  infpiflated  Bile ,  upon  pouring 
Oil  of  Vitriol  into  it,  did  not  produce  an  Effervefcence,  but 
loft  its  blackifh  Colour,  and  became  gradually  livid  ;  the  Mix¬ 
ture,  in  the  mean  time,  was  of  a  highly  difagreeable  Smell. 
Our  fuming  Spirit  of  Nitre,  mix’d  with  Extract  of  Bile ,  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  ftrong  Effervefcence,  accompanied  with  a  great 
deal  of  Froth,  Heat,  and  a  reddifh  Smoke;  but  the  Extradl 
was  diftblved  into  a  Mucus,  which,  by  means  of  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
was  reduced  to  a  Coagulum  of  a  more  pitchy  Colour :  Almoft 
the  whole  Extradl  was  diftblved  in  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  as  alfo  in 
Water.  The  Extract  of  Bile  dried,  and  expofed  to  a  Flame, 
melted  ;  nor  did  it  immediately  take  Fire,  for  it  did  not  burn 
till  its  humid  Parts  were  evaporated :  It  diffufed  the  Smell  of  a 
fetid  volatile  Salt ;  and  the  Afhes  left  were  impregnated  with  a 
large  Quantity  of  alcaline  Salt,  as  was  obvious  from  their 
•Tafle. 

•  To  the  Experiments  already  mention'd,  I  fhall  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Obfervations.  The  Bile  newly  taken  from  the  Gall¬ 
bladder  of  an  Ox,  is  diaphanous,  and  pretty  fluid  ;  but  when  it 
is  expofed  to  the  open  Air  for  fome  Hours,  its  Tranfparency  is 
diminifh’d,  it  becomes  thicker,  changes  its  Smell,  and  in  Pro- 
cefs  of  Time  grows  fetid ;  for  ’tis  fcarce  credible  how  eafily, 
and  how  foon,  the  Bile  contrails  an  abominable  Fetor,  even 
much  fooner  than  the  Blood  itfelf ;  which  is  a  Proof,  that  as  all 
the  other  Fluids  of  Animals,  fo  the  Bile  confifts  of  Parts,  whofe 
Union  and  Commixture  the  Heat  of  the  Air  alone  is  fufficient 
to  disjoin  and  feparate.  It  muft  alfo  be  oblerved,  that  the 
Serum  of  Elood  or  Lymph,  held  over  a  gentle  Heat  in  a  Spoon, 
is  converted  to  a  gelatinous  Mafs  ;  which  Experiment  is  in  vain 
tried  upon  Bile ,  which  is  lefs  coagulated  by  Heat,  becaufe  the 
nutritive  Lymph  is  none  of  its  component  Parts.  As  for  the 
Ufes  made  of  Bile  by  Trades-pcople,  it  is  mod  generally  em¬ 
ploy’d  by  Scourers,  for  taking  greafy  Stains  out  of  Cloaths  ; 
and  by  Painters,  for  heightening  their  Colours,  and  cleaning 
Pictures  ;  for  which  laft  Purpofe  it  is  very  good.  Befides,  Ox’s 
Gall  proves  an  excellent  ftimulating  Ingredient  in  a  Clyfter ; 
and,  by  fome,  the  Galls  of  other  Animals  are  preferib’d  with 
Succcfs,  in  Epilepfies,  Quartan  Fevers,  hard  Labours,  and 
Hyfteric  fits. 

Thefe,  then,  are  the  Experiments  which  I  made  with  the 
Bile  of  an  Ox.  However,  I  do  not  deny  but  the  Biles  of  other 
Animals  are,  in  fome  meafure,  different  from  it ;  and  that  even 


the  Bile  of  one  and  the  fame  Animal  is  not,  at  all  times,  of  the  j 
fame  Nature  and  Qualities.  I  could  not  fufcjedt  any  confider- 
able  Quantity  of  human  Bile  to  Diflillation,  becaufe  1  had  ft 
not ;  but  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  its  Difference  from  the  Bile  of » 
an  Ox  confifts  in  this,  that  it  is  fomewhat  thicker ;  by  which 
means  it  happens,  that  by  pouring  Aqua-fortis  into  it,  or  Spirit 
of  Vitriol,  and  applying  a  bnfk  Heat,  an  Effervefcence  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  Mixture  becomes  green  :  Hence  alfo  it  happens 
that  it  is  quickly  coagulated  by  redtified  Spirit  of  Wine.  Hence 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  human  Bile  is  of  a  far 
more  adtive  Nature,  and  more  richly  faturated  with  a  faline  and 
fulphureous  Principle,  than  the  Bile  of  other  Animals :  I  muft 
here  obferve  in  general,  that  the  hotter  Animals  are,  their  Bile 
is  proportionably  of  a  more  adtive  Nature,  and  viceverfa. 

The  above- enumerated  Experiments  fufKciently  prove  to  us 
that  the  Bile  is  not  of  a  pure  alcaline  Nature ;  hence  it  does 
hot  produce  an  Effervefcence,  but  with  the  ftrongeft  Acids  • 
Now  every  pure  Alcali,  whether  earthy  or  faline,  fpeedily 
caufes  an  Ebullition,  with  every  the  moft  weak  and  gentle  Acid. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  the  Bile  is  of  an  oleous  and  fulphureous 
Nature,  for  which  Reafon  it  burns  ;  but  it  is  not  purely  ful¬ 
phureous,  otherwife,  when  mix’d  v/ith  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  our 
fuming  Spirit  of  Nitre,  it  would  excite  a  tumultuous  Effervef¬ 
cence  ;  For  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  fubtile  Oils,  that,  when 
mix’d  with  thefe  Spirits,  they  produce  an  Ebullition  ;  fo  that 
the  Bile  feems  rather  to  be  a  very  temperate  Liquor,  made  up 
of  oleous,  earthy,  aqueous,  faline,  and  volatile  Particles.  And 
to  explain  myfelf  in  a  few  Words,  the  bitter  bilious  Juice  in 
all  Animals,  in  its  Commixture  and  Crafis,  almoft  refembles 
the  Juices  of  bitter  Herbs,  especially  that  of  the  Idler  Centaury, 
the  Extradl  of  which  is  not  much  different  from  infpiflated 
Bile  ;  for  the  Juices  of  all  thefe  bitter  Plants  are  made  up  of 
Sulphur,  and  an  earthy  alcaline  Salt.  As  to  thele  Plants,  we 
ought  alfo  to  confider,  that  their  Juices,  when  depurated  and 
diftil’d  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Bile,  when  mix’d  with 
acid,  alcaline,  and  fpirituous  Menftruums,  caufe  Phenomena 
fo  much  like  thofe  produced  by  the  Bile ,  that  we  have  all  the 
Reafon  in  the  World  to  believe,  that  the  conftituefit  Parts  of 
thefe  Simples,  as  to  their  Mixture,  Crafis,  and  Virtues,  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  Bile :  Hence  the  Reafon  is  obvious, 
why  the  Extracts  and  Eflences  of  bitter  Plants  are  fo  Angularly 
and  furprifingly  efficacious  in  augmenting  the  Quantity  of  the 
Bile ,  when  it  is  defedtive  j  and  in  corredting  it,  when  its  Qua¬ 
lity  is  depraved  ;  two  Circumftances  which  contribute  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  both  to  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Difeafes. 

Having  thus  taken  a  View  of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of 
the  Bile,  it  now  remains,  that  we  inquire  into  the  particular 
Manner  in  which  it  is  generated  and  elaborated  in  the  Body. 
Firftof  all,  then,  I  muft  obferve,  that  theBile  does  notexift  in  the 
Elood,  under  the  fame  Form,  and  in  the  fame  State,  in  which  it 
appears  in  its  Receptacles,  which  are  the  Porus  Hepaticus  and 
Gall-bladder ;  for  neither  the  Blood  nor  Serum  are  bitter, 
nor,  in  a  natural  State,  are  they  yellow  ;  but  the  Serum  becomes 
fo  by  an  Admixture  of  Bile.  For  which  Reafon  it  is  plain,  that 
the  Materials,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  only  lodged  in  the 
Blood  ;  which  does  not  at  all  appear  improbable,  when  we  con¬ 
fider,  that  large  Quantities  of  Sulphur,  Earth,  Salt,  Phlegm, 
and  Mucus,  of  all  which  the  Bile  is  compofed,  are  found  in  the 
Blood.  Now  ’tis  known  from  Chymico-mechanical  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  Qualities,  Properties,  Taftes,  and  Smells  of 
Bodies,  depend  entirely  upon  the  Mixture,  Union,  Pofition, 
Crafis,  and  Texture  of  their  various  Parts ;  which  when  chang’d 
or  deftroy’d,  a  proportionable  Change  is  induced  on  the  Taite, 
Smell,  Confiftence,  and  Virtues  of  the  Body.  For  this  Reafon 
a  peculiar  Mixture  of  the  pinguious,  faline,  earthy,  and  aqueous 
Parts  of  the  Blood,  feparated  from  the  Blood  and  Serum  by 
means  of  their  inteftine  Motion,  conftitutes  and  makes  up  the 
Bile.  But  to  me  it  feems  fomewhat  improbable,  that  the  Bile 
fhould  confift  immediately  of  the  chylous  Parts  of  the  Blood,  or 
thofe  which  are  moft  flightly  united  with  it ;  but  I  am  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  all  thefe  Parts  being  refolved  and  feparated  from  the 
Blood,  by  means  of  its  inteftine  Motion  are  afterwards  united, 
and  form  the  Bile.  Heiice  we  plainly  fee,  that  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Bile  muft  neceffarily  be  generated  in  People  whofe  Blood 
is  agitated  with  a  ftrong  and  violent  inteftine  Motion  :  Hence  it 
happens,  that  young  Men  of  choleric  Habits,  who  enure  them- 
felves  to  Exercife,  and  live  upon  hot  Foods,  abound  with  Bile  ; 
whereas  old  Men,  Children,  the  Phlegmatic,  the  Idle,  and  the 
Lazy,  have  an  aqueous,  thin,  and  unadhve  Bile.  Burning, 
continued,  and  tertian  Fevers,  afford  us  a  fignal  Proof  of  this  ; 
fince,  in  them,  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Bile  is  produced  by  the 
violent  inteftine  Motion,  which  diflolves  the  Contexture  of  the 
Blood  ;  for  it  is  furprifing  to  obferve,  what  large  Quantities  of 
Bile  are  daily  difeharged,  in  the  above-mentioned  Fevers,  by 
Urine,  Stool,  and  Vomit ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Antients 
imagin’d,  that  the  Bile  thus  difeharged  was  the  productive 
Caufe  of  the  Fever,  whereas  it  is  rather  its  Effedl.  For 
Inftance,  we  obferve,  that  the  more  violent  and  lading  a 
tertian  Fever  is,  the  Excrements  are  proportionably  more  bili¬ 
ous  :  Nor  does  Nature  ceafc  to  generate  new  Bile,  even  during 
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the  Paroxyfm  of  the  Fever  ;  but  this  Fever  is  removed,  or  rather 
Iropp’d  and  fupprefs’d  for  a  while,  by  the  Ufe  of  that  celebrated 
Medicine  th t  Peruvian  Bark  ;  for  by  ufing  it  a  fhort  time  the 
fiery  Colour  of  the  Urine  is  removed,  it  becomes  thin  and  aque¬ 
ous,  and  the  Excrements  aflu me  their  natural  Colour  ;  but,  as 
foon  as  the  Fever  returns,  all  thefc  Symptoms  return  with  it. 
From  what  has  been  laid  it  is  fufficiently  plain,  that  the  Blood 
itfelf  may,  by  a  too  hot  intefline  Motion,  be  refolved  into  Biley 
and  other  excrementitious  Liquors.  The  Truth  of  this  is  alfo 
confirm’d  to  us  by  hedic  and  latent  Fevers,  where  the  Blood 
itfelf  is,  by  a  continual  and  exceflivcly  violent  inteftine  Motion, 
at  laft  confirmed,  and  converted  into  Bile  and  Excrements. 
Among  the  few  who  have  adverted  to  this  Circumftance,  none 
'have  been  more  explicit  than  Hildanus^  who  (in  Seleft.  Medic.) 
has  thefe  Words : 

“  ’Tis  fomething  wonderful  and  furprifing,  that,  on  fome 
<£  Occafions,  large  Quantities  of  Bile  fhould  be  evacuated,  and 
“  yet  the  Gall-bladder  not  be  found  empty  after  the  Death  of  the 

Patients  ;  ’tis  not,  in  confequence  of  this,  to  be  doubted, 
“  but  that  the  Blood  is,  by  an  inflammatory  Heat,  parch’d  and 
“  converted  into  Bile.  ”  We  farther  obferve,  that  the  more 
we  abftain  from  Food,  and  the  more  Exercife  we  ufe,  a  pro- 
portionably  larger  Quantity  of  Bile  is  generated  ;  whereas  an 
inactive  Life,  and  high  Feeding,  prevent  and  hinder  its  Ge¬ 
neration. 

Having  taken  a  View  of  the  Origin  of  the  Bile ,  and  its  ge¬ 
nerating  Caufe,  I  fhall  now  inquire  in  what  manner  the  Par¬ 
ticles,  forcibly  feparated  from  the  Blood  by  its  inteftine  Mo¬ 
tion,  are  united  into  Bile ;  which  Phenomenon  I  deduce  from 
the  flow  and  languid  Progrefs  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Liver :  But, 
for  the  better  Uluftration  of  this  Point,  I  fhall  afl'ume  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mechanical  Axioms. 

iff.  Subftances  capable  of  being  mix’d,  the  'more  they  are 
agitated,  and  the  more  quickly  they  are  moved;  the  more  their 
Particles  are  divided  and  brokfen; 

2d.  The  more  minute  the  Parts  are  render’d  by  Motion,  thb 
more  clofely  are  they  united,  and  the  more  difficultly  are  they 
feparated  from  the  reft;  becaufe  large  Bodies,  by, being  divided, 
have  the  Sum  of  their  Surfaces  increas’d,  andj  in  proportion  to 
the  Smallnefs  of  the  Parts  into  which  they  are  refolv’d,  that 
Force,  with  which  one  Fluid  endeavours  to  recede  from  another, 
is  diminifh’d.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  homogeneous  Particles 
inuft  unite,  come  together,  and  more  eafily  feparate  themfelves 
from  a  Mixture  of  heterogeneous  Parts,  when  their  Motion  is 
diminifh’d  or  deftroy’d,  as  we  evidently  fee  in  extravafated 
Blood*  in  which,  upon  a  Ceffation  of  its  Motion,  the  Serum 
is  feparated  from  the  Craffamentum.  Since,  then,  we  know 
from  Anatomical  Obfervations,  that  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  is  flowed:  in  the  Liver,  becaufe  it  is  convey’d  to  it  by  the 
Vena  Portae,  which  has  no  Pulfation*  and  is  introduc’d  into 
the  fmalleft  Ramifications  difperfed  thro’  the  Parenchyma  of 
the  Liver,  in  which  it  does  the  Office  of  Arteries  ;  and  fince 
an  Impetus  of  Motion  is  wanting  ;  the  Blood  muft  move  flowly 
not  only  in  this  Organ,  but  alfo  proportionably  fo  in  all  the 
Vifcera,  which  have  Veflels  diftributed  to  them  from  the  Vena 
Portae.  Hence  the  Reafon  is  obvious,  why  the  Liver,  the 
Spleen,  the  Pancreas,  the  Mefentery,  and  Inteftines,  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  the  Seats  of  the  raoft  violent  chronical  Diforders  ; 
fince,  in  thefe  Parts,  Obftrudions,  Indurations,  Stagnations  of 
Blood,  Inflammations,  and  Corruptions,  may  very  readily 
happen.  For  which  Reafon,  fince  in  this  Vein  the  Blood  is 
deprived  of  its  fweet  and  chylous  Parts  ;  its  grofs,  fulphureous, 
2nd  faline  Particles,  as  it  were,  parched  with  Heat,  together  with 
its  mucilaginous  and  lymphatic  Parts,  moving  flowly,  unite, 
are  collected  and  fecreted  ;  by  which  new  Union  and  Mixture,  a 
new  State,  Crafis,  Tafte,  and  Colour,  refult.  But ’tis  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  that  the  new-generated  Bile  is  fucceffively  more 
a fli mikted  to  that  in  the  Cyftis  and  Biliary  Duds,  that  it  may 
prove  a  kind  of  Ferment;  for  as  the  Blood,  by  its  inteftine  Motion, 
helps  the  Tranfmutation  of  the  new  Chyle  into  Blood  ;  and  as 
Vinegar  converts  Wine  pour’d  to  it  into  Vinegar ;  fo  the  Bile , 
upon  the  Approach  of  the  like  Juice  from  the  Blood,  eafily 
communicates  its  own  Form  and  Texture  to  it. 

Having  thus  confider’d  the  Nature  of  the  Bile ,  and  inquir’d 
into  the  particular  Manner  in  which  it  is  generated,  I  now 
come  to  fhew,  that  the  Bile  is  a  noble  and  ufeful  Medicine  to 
every  Species  of  Animals.  This  I  fhall  endeavour  to  prove  by 
the  following  Arguments.  Firft,  then,  there  is  not  in  Nature 
?n  Animal  deftitute  of  this  Liquor  ;  for  ’tis  found  not  only  in 
Quadrupeds  and  Birds,  but  alfo  in  the  moft  inconfiderable  and 
diminutive  Infers  ;  and  tho’fome  Animals  want  a  Gall-bladder, 
yet  they  by  no  means  want  a  Liver  and  Duds  conveying  the 
Bile  from  it  either  to  the  Stomach  or  Inteftines.  Secondly, 
the  Neceffity  of  the  Bile  in  Animals  appears  from  this,  that 
wife  and  unerring  Nature  has  appointed  fo  large  an  Organ,  and 
which  takes  up  fo  confiderable  a  Space  in  the  Abdomen,  for  no 
other  End  but  to  fecrete  and  diftribute  it ;  now  ’tis  certain, 
that  no  Animal  whatever  wants  this  Organ.  Thirdly,  among 
other  Things  of  an  Anatomical  Nature,  ’tis  worth  while  to  ob¬ 
ferve,  that,  in  moft  of  the  more  noble  Animals,  the  Bile  is 
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convey’d  by  i  double  Way,  or  Dud,  from  the  Liver  to  th£ 
Duodenum;  for,  befides  the  Hepatic  Dud,  which  conveys  the 
Bile  immediately  from  the  Liver,  there  is  alfo  a  Cyjlic  Duct  y 
and  thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  join,  and  coalcfce  into  one  com¬ 
mon  Dud,  which  is  call’d  the  Duitus  Cholodocbus .  If  we  re¬ 
fled  rightly  upon  this  furprifing  Contrivance,  we  muft  have  our 
Minds  fill’d  with  the  moft  noble  and  elevated  Ideas  of  its  Au¬ 
thor  ;  for,  fince  this  Liquor  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Life 
of  every  Animal,  if  one  of  thefe  Duds  Ihould  happen  to  be 
obftruded,  fo  long  as  the  other  remains  pervious,  this  balfamic 
Liquor  may  be  carried  to  its  deftin’d  Parts ;  or  if,  on  any  Occa- 
fion,  it  Ihould  be  elaborated  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  it  is,  by 
this  means,  ftor’d  up  for  future  Ufe,  as  it  were,  in  a  Repolitory. 
Fourthly,  the  Ufe  of  the  Bile  appears  from  this,  that,  in  all 
Animals,  it  enters  the  firft  Inteftine  or  Duodenum,  very  near 
the  Stomachj  and  is  there  pour’d  upon  the  Mai's  of  Aliments. 
If  then  it  had  been  an  excrementitious  Liquor,  or  hurtful  to 
the  Conftitution,  the  all-wife  Author  of  our  Nature  would 
have  rather  thruft  it  diredly  into  the  Inteftinum  Colon,  or 
Redum,  that  it  might  not,  by  its  Sordes,  contaminate  and 
corrupt  the  Chyle,  which  is  the  Food  and  Nourifhment  of  the 
Blood,  and  of  the  whole  Body.  In  the  laft  Place,  its  fingular 
Ufe,  andabfolute  Neceffity,  are  fufficiently  demonftrated,  by  its 
being  generated  in  fuch  a  iarge  Quantity  ;  fince,  according  to 
fome,  and  efpecially  Borelli ,  there  is  a  Pound  of  this  Liquor 
produc’d  every  Day  in  the  larger  and  more  bulky  Animals. 

(  ,  Tho’  the  above-mention’d  Arguments  are  founded  only  upon 
probable  Conjedures  ;  they  arc,  neverthelefs,  fufficient  for  prov¬ 
ing  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Bile.  But  that  I  may  be  a  little  more 
clear  and  explicit  upon  this  Point,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  Maxim 
not  to  be  contefted,  that  Life,  and  much  more  Health,  do 
pends  upon  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted,  a  due  and  equable 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Humours  thro’  the  whole  Body'. 
This  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  juftly  dignify ’d  with  the  Epithet 
Vital ;  for  it  preferves  the  Body  from  Putrefadion,  renders  it 
found  and  durable,  and  nourifhes  or  repairs  that  latent  and  in¬ 
conceivable  Principle,  by  means  of  which  the  Union  and  Cor- 
refpondence  between  the  Soul  and  Body  are  maintain’d.  So  long 
then  as  this  Circulation  of  the  Humours  is  free  and  uninterrupted. 
We  are  laid  to  enjoy  Life  and  Health  ;  butas  foon  as  it  begins  to 
be  impair’d,  various  Indifpofitions,  Pains,  Depravations  of  the 
Adions  of  the  Body,  Putrefadion,  and,  at  laft,  Death,  hap¬ 
pen.  Now,  in  order  to  maintain  and  keep  up  this  Circulation, 
’tis  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  the  Blood  Ihould  be  in  fuch  a  State 
of  Fluidity,  as  to  be  able  to  move  freely  thro’  the  fmalleft  and 
moft  minute  Duds  of  the  Body.  ’Tis  alfo  requifite,  that  the 
component  heterogeneous  Particles  of  the  Blood  Ihould  be  inti¬ 
mately  mix’d  and  united,  fince  this  very  Circumftance  confti- 
tutes  its  Crafis  and  Texture.  Now,  ’tis  confirm’d  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  and  injurious  to  the 
Texture  of  the  Blood,  than  tenacious,  vifeid,  and  acid  Sub¬ 
ftances  ;  for  thefe  aredeftrudive  of  Fluidity,  are  not  eafily  put 
into  an  inteftine  Motion,  and  cannot  be  intimately  mix’d  with 
other  Fluids.  Now  ’tis  obvious,  that  we  eat  various  Sub¬ 
ftances  which  abound  with  an  acid,  a  vifeid,  and  tenacious 
Principle,  from  which  a  thick,  vifeid,  and  immifcible  Blood 
and  Chyle  muft  be  produc’d.  Befides,  ’tis  neceflary  for 
Life,  not  only  that  the  Blood  Ihould  be  in  a  State  fit  for  Cir¬ 
culation,  but  alfo  that  proper  Motion  Ihould  be  ufed  ;  for 
Motibn  is  effential  to  Life  and  Health.  ’Tis  plain  that  thofe 
Fibres  of  our  Bodies,  which  are  deftin’d  for  the  Purpofes  of  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Contraction,  perform  their  refpedive  Offices  better 
and  fooner,  when  extraneous  Bodies  in  Motion  ad  upon  them 
by  their  penetrating  and  adive  Qualities  ;  for  we  obferve,  that 
only  the  penetrating  Smell  of  Wine,  fpirituous  Liquors,  and 
volatile  Salts,  foon  raife  the  faint  and  languid  Motions  of  the 
whole  Body.  Nature  has  alfo  need  of  fuch  a  natural  Mover, 
to  give  due  Motion  and  Impulfe  to  the  folid  Parts,  without 
which  the  Circulation  could  not  be  carried  on,  nor  Life  and 
Health  preferv’d. 

I  now  come  to  confider,  by  what  means  the  Bile  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  univerfal  Medicine  of  our  Bodies  ;  and  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  it  affords  all  the  Supplies  neceflary  to  the  Fluidity  and 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  by  which  Difeafes  and  Death  are  pre¬ 
vented.  I  have  already  mew’d,  that  the  Bile  is  a  Liquor  of  a 
very  adive  and  penetrating  Quality,  fince  it  is  compos’d  of  ful¬ 
phureous  oily  Parts,  mix’d  with  volatile  and  fix’d  Salts ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  of  a  very  temperate  Nature,  by  reafon  of  the 
Admixture  of  aqueous  and  earthy  Parts.  This  Liquor,  partly 
by  its  penetrating  Quality,  and  partly  by  its  Texture,  incides, 
temperates,  and  correds  the  vifeid,  thick,  and  acid  Matter, 
which  comes  from  the  Stomach  ;  and,  which  is  a  Circumftance 
of  the  greateft  Importance,  it  contributes  very  much  to  render 
the  Chyle,  and  consequently  the  Blood,  volatile,  mild,  and 
fpirituous.  Now ’tis  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that,  not  only  in 
the  Stomach,  but  alfo  in  thefmall  Inteftines,  the  Aliments  undergo 
an  intimate  Solution  and  Fermentation,  whereby  their  Adhelion 
and  Texture  are  intimately  dillblv’d  and  deftroy’d  ;  as  the 
Change  induc’d  upon  their  Tafte,  Smell,  and  Confiftence, 
fufficiently  proves.  Now  ’tis  known,  that  fpirituous  and  adive 
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when  the  Bile  is  Dour’d  upon  the  Aliments  when  under  rier-  rropnety  or  Jaureu,  V 

mentation  ;  for,  by  this  means,  the  acid  and  vifcid  Principles  borates  and  prepares*  L,’uot  the  Bod?>  whlth  pt0t" 
are  not  ftnlv  corrected  and  fobdued,  but  the  chylous. Mafs  itfelf  a  mighty  Preservative .to  it. 

is  render’d  LXfpStuous,  fobtile,  temperate,'  and  of  a  fweet-  I  now  come  to  refolve  this  Quefoon  Whether  the  Bile  ar- 
HhTaSe  gBu  ttha  the  Bile  undergoes^  Fermentation  in.  the  culates  f  The  firft  who  advanc  d  this  Opinion  was  Borellt ,  in 
Inteftines  we  ^av  gather  from  its  entirely  laying  afide  its  Bit-  his  Book  de  Motu  Anmahum ;  where  he  iuppofes,  that  tire 
ternefs  •  for  the  fermentative  inteftkte  Motion  intimately  dif-  Bile  being  a  highly  ufeful  Humour  to  our  Bodies,  feme  Ounces 
JfuHy  inverts  the  Union,  Crafis,  arid  Texture  of  the  of  it  are  every  Hour  convey  d  from  theory  Du&s  to  the  In- 
Pavts  on  which  its  Tafte  and  Quality  depend.  Thus  the  Bile  teftines ;  that  fuch  a  Store  of  it  could  not  be  generated  from 
prepares  The  Chyle  in  the  PnW  Vies,  and  renders  it  fit  and  the  Blood  j  that  thegreateft  Part  of  it  was  thence  again  pour’d 
difpofed  for  performing  the  vital  Circulation,  arid  conveying  into  the  Blood,  by  means  of  the  meferaic  ems,  which,  like  fo 
Non XnJit  to  the  wholeBbdy  ;  and  without  this  Humour,  the  tnany  Leeches,  fucking  out  the  bilious  Humom -  convey  it  back 
Chv  e  remains  thick,  crude,  unfobdu’d,  and  unfit  for  progref-  again  to  the  Liver,  thro’  the  Vena  Port Vr  ;  and  that  many  of 
five  Motion ;  and  when  ’tis  convey’d,  in  filch  a  Condition,  into  the  adive  Particles  of  the  Bde  being  mix  d  with  the  (^yle  were 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  it  mult  lay  an  effectual  and  fore  Founda-  thence  convey’d  into  the  Blood,  where  they  fumilhed  new 
t ion  fo?  Diforders  and  Indifpofitions.  I  have  been  obliged  to  pre-  Matter  for  the  Bile .  This  Opinion  was  fume  time  ago  broach  d 
Goe  the  Word  Ferment  ation,  in  order  to  give  the  Meaning  at  Leyden,  in  a  formal  Motion  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
ef  Hoft'man  ;  but  mujl  confefs ,  that  it  convey,  to  me  no  fatif-  Bile.  The  Author  of  this  Dilatation  thinks,  that,  in  the 
Llory  Idea ,  and  give,  me  to* Information.  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours,  at  leaft  fix  Ounces  of  Bile  were 

7  A  Chyle  thus  feafon’d  with  a  fpirituous  Balfam,  when  it  pour’d  into  the  Duodenum,  which  he  proves  by  an  Experiment 
reaches  the  Blood,  is  intimately  mix’d  with  it  j  for  the  more  made  on  a  Dog  j  and  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  foch  a  large  Quan- 
fubtile  and  fine  the  Parts  of  Fluids  are,  the  more  eafily  they  ad-  tity  of  Bile  can  by  no  means  be  generated  in  t  e  iver,  unle  s 
mit  of  an  intimate  Mixture ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  thicker  we  foppofe  a  Circulation  of  it.  But  in  Man,  he  luppo  es 
Fluids  are  the  more  eafily  they  recede  from  the  other  hetero-  that  a  whole  Pound  of  Bile  is  fecreted  every  Day.  In  onfirm- 
geneous  Particles.  The  Chyle,  alfo,  being  impregnated  with  ation  of  this,  he  draws  an  Argument  from  the  meferaic  Veins, 
f  certain  ftimulating  Salt,  proves  an  excellent  Quickcncr  of  the  which  are  fo  large,  that  they  are  not  only  deftin  d  for  conveying 
Tone  and  Impulfe  of  the  moving  Fibres  of  the  whole  Body  ;  by  the  Blood,  but  another  Humour  alfo.  He  afterwards  endeavour* 
this  means  the  Circulation  of  the  Humours,  which  remains  a&ive  to  prove  the  fame  ta£t  from  the  Feces  of  an  Embryo,  w  11c 
fo  loiw  as  the  Fibres  are  in  a  due  State  of  Vigour,  becomes  be  takes  to  be  Bile  ftagnated  in  the  Infcftuies.  But,  becaufe  this 
quicker  and  more  free.  For  this  Reafon  the  Bile  was  by  the  does  not  anfwer  the  Quantity  of  Bile  which  daily  flows  into 
Antients,  and  ftili  is  by  the  Moderns,  juftly  ftyl'd  the  Balfam  the  Inteftine,  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  n  again  enters  the 
of  the  Body  ;  not  becaufe  by  its  balfamic  Quality  it  prevented  Pores  of  the  meferaic  \  eins  :  Thefe he  thinks  molt  proper  for 
a  Difpofition  to  Putrefaftion,  but  becaufe  it  contributed  much  this  Purpofe,  becaufe,  by  blowing  thro  a  Pipe  introduc  d.  into 
to  a  free  and  quick  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ;  for  this  Circula-  the  meferaic  Veins,  the  Air  enters  the  Inteftines  ;  and  foat  m 
tionis,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  belt:  Balfam  to  the  Body,  in  which  feather’d  Animals,  which  are  defhtute  of  ladeal  Veflels,  the 
there  can  be  no  Corruption  fo  long  as  it  remains  entire  j  for  the  Chyle  is  carry ’d  thro’  the  Veins  of  the  Mefentery. . 

perpetual  pfogreffive  Motion  of  the  Body,  together  with  its  But  feveral  Circumftances  hinder  us  from  believing  thefe  Af- 
Fluidity  and  fpirituous  Nature,  refills  the  Tendency  to  Putre-  fertions  ;  for,  in  the  foil  Place,  it  is  not  as  yet  proved  by  any 
fa&ion-  befides,  by  means  of  this  circular  Motion,  many  re-  conclufive  and  fatisfadory  Argument,  that  fo  large  a  Quantity 
crementitious  and  foperfluous  Parts,  which  are  ftrongly  inclin’d  of  Bile  is  fecreted  in  Man :  But  tho  we  Ihould  grant,  that  there 
to  Corruption,  are  evacuated,  and  carried  off  by  the  proper  really  was,  yet  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  large  Quantity  of  Se- 
F  a  rum  produc’d  by  fo  much  Aliment,  is  foffieient  to  generate  it  ; 

There  is  Hill  another  very  confiderable  and  important  tJfe  of  for,  fince  an  uninterrupted  Heat  and  Motion  aft  upon  the  Ali- 
the  Bile  in  the  Primes  Vies  ;  for  it  proves  a  due  and  proper  Sri-  ments,  they  mull  neceflarily  be  refolv  d  into  falme  and  excre- 
mulus  to  the  Inteftines,  by  means  of  which  they  are  excited  to  mentitious  Parts,  of  various  kinds.  For,  tho  our  Aliments 
Sei?  due  periftaltic  Motion,  which  is  highly  neceffary  both  for  Ihould  be  fwallow’d  down  mfipid  and  without  Salt  here  will 
_reiW  the  Chyle  into  the  lafteal  Veflels,  and  continuing  the  be,  neverthelefs,  daily  a  large  Accumulation  of  folphureous 
Propuhion  oftheFeces!  ’Tis  certain  that  a  due  tone  Salts,  confpicuous  in  the Bile  and  Urine;  and  the  Quantity  of 
of  fhe  Inteftines,  which  confifts  in  their  proper  Syjlole  and  thefe  Salts  is  owing  to  the  inteftine  Commotion  of  the  Blood 
Diaflole  contributes  very  much  to  the  Secretion  and  Expulfion  alone.  Since,  then,  the  Unne  contains  fo  large  a  Quail  1  y 
^  what  is  ufeleT  and  reclrement.tious  ;  for  if  the  Excrements  Salt,  Sulphur,  Fat,  and  Mucus,  as  we  daily  fee  excern  d  and 
are  not  duly  and  regularly  difeharg’d,  the  Blood  and  Lymph  fince  it  is  formfh’d  from  the  Blood,  and  not  immediately  from 
.  muft,  by  that  means,  not  only  h/ render’d  highly  impure,  but  the  Aliments,  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  the  Bile  Ihould  not,  in  like 
alfo  a  ftroncx  Difpofition  to  fpafmodic  Diforders  is  brought  on.  manner,  receive  a  foffieient  Supply  from  the  Blood  ,  fo  that 
The  Bile  then  in  its  due  and  natural  State,  when  pour’d  into  there  is  no  Neceffity  for  its  circulatory  Motion  .  , 

the  Mafs  of  Chyle,  promotes  the  Difcharge  of  the  Excrements,  bryos,  is  the  Bile  generated  in  fo  large  a  Quantity,  becaufe  the 
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excellent  and  ufeful  Medicine,  which  preferves  the  Body  from  any  Force  to  this  Opinion  ;  for  the  Veins  of  the  whok  Body 
Diforders,  and  happily  prevents  the  Tendencies  and  Difpofitions  are  always  larger  than  the  Arteries,  and  when  the  B  o  ?  L 
to  them  •  vet  the  uncommon  Efficacy,  and  fingular  Virtue,  of  thro’  the  Branches  of  the  Liver,  does  not  pafs  c^pe  1  Y 
hitter  Medicines  both  in  guarding  againft,  and  removing  many  thro’  the  Ramifications  of  the  Vena  Portes ,  it  muft  beaccumu 
tempers  is  a  ftrong  additional  Proof  of  the  Affertfon.  I  lated  too  largely  there,  and  diftend  the  Veflels.  Befides,  it  can 
have  already  obferv’d,  how  great  an  Harmony  and  Affinity,  in  be  proved  by  no  Experiment,  that,  in  Man,  ihe  me  e 

noint  of  Mixture  and  Crafis,  there  is  between  the  Bile ,  and  Veins  receive  any  humid  Subftance  from  the  Inteftines  ,  an 

the  Extraas  and  Tuices  of  bitter  Herbs,  efpecially  of  the  lefler  cannot  perceive  why  the  Bile  Ihould  not,  in  like  manner,  enter 

Centaurv^  Now  K  Experience  convinces  us,  riiat  no  Medi-  the  Pores  of  the  ladeal  Veffels  as  being  more  patent :  much 
ctS  are7  moreTafe  Id  edacious,  either  fo/  prefervativc  or  lefs  can  it  be  foppos’d  that  die  Bile  ^d  wiffi  the  ch^- 

curative  Intentions,  than  thofe  which  come  under  the  Deno-  lous  Juice  Ihould  afterwards  be  ^PeclfinCfa &L, 
mination  of  Bitters.  Elixir  Proprietatis,  and  Aloes  itfelf,  re-  meferaic  Veins,  m  hout  an  Admixture  «f.the  Chyle  Betiu  , 

duc’d  to  a  proper  Form,  with  bitterilh  Extrads,  and  an  Addi-  the  Bile  itfelf,  mix  d  m  the  Inteftines,  is  m  the  fmalUn^  ) 

tion  of  the  balfamic  Gums,  as  alfo  the  Effences  and  Extradsof  its  FermentatKin,  and  intimate  Solution,  e^d^^th^ce;fes 
Wormwood,  the  leffer  Centaury,  Fumitory,  and  Gentian,  are  Crafis  diffolv’d  its  Bnternefs  laid  afide,  and,  in  Ihort,  it  ^ 
Medicines  fo  fafeand  univerfal,  both  for  guarding  againft,  and  to  be  real  Bile.  Tis  not,  however,  to  e  »  ^  ^ 

curing,  almoft  all  chronical  Diforders,  that  Medicine  would  folphureous  and  fpirituous  Parts  of  the  Bile,  beinS  “ '  ,  ^ 

be  very  imperfed  and  defective  without  them.  Many  Remedies  Fermentation,  again  pafs  into  the  Blood,  but  noi 
mieht  be  difearded  from  Pliyfic,  without  its  foftaining  any  con-  Form  of  Bile.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  wb en  too  nteft;neS 

fidcrable  Lofs ;  but  Bitters^  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  its  Per-  pour’d  into  the  Duodenum,  when  the  Stomach :  a  a 

fedlion  ;  for  by  thefe  more  happy  Effefts  are  in  reality  produc’d,  are  empty,  as  it  fometimes  happens  in  Prct^rn.  v  •  Tt’ 

,ha»  by  volatile,  fpirituous,  oleous,  fix'd  and  eanhy  Salts;  Part  of  it  may  be  aflually  received  into  the da^al  V“B'  “  ' 

fince  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  Conftitution,  more  tempe-  be  granted,  that  this  may  happen  upon  taking  t> 
rate  in  their  Qualities,  and  corre£l  and  amend  what  is  peccant  tity  of  bitter  Medicines,  I  fee  no  Reafon  w  y 
in  a  more  ^entle  and  gradual  manner;  provided  the  Ufe  of  them  pen,  when  too  much  Bile  is  accumulated, 
i"  nerTftedln  for  a  confiderable  Time.  I.,  fhort.  Bitters  muft.  Since  I  have  already  ftrewn  the  Neceffity,  and  great  Ufe  1- 
in  the  very  Nature  of  the  Thing,  be  excellent  and  efficacious  nefs,  of  the  Bile ,  and  prov’d  that  it  is  an  umver  a  a  ‘ 
Remedies,  fince  they  perform  the  fame  friendly  Offices  with  Medicine  to  the  Conftitutiou,  it  evidently  appears,  ia  , 
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this  Liquor  is  faulty  either  in  Quantity,  Quality,  or  an  undue 
Degree  of  Motion,  our  Bodies  muft  fuftain  very  confiderable 
Inconvenieneies,  not  only  by  having  the  Difpofitions  and  Ten¬ 
dencies  to  Diforders,  but  the  Diforders  themfelves,  actually 
brought  upon  us.  I  muft  firft  then  confider,  whether  too 
large  a  Quantity  of  Bile  of  a  good  Quality,  and  due  Tempe¬ 
rament,  can  prove  difadvantageous  and  hurtful  to  the  Body  ? 
To  this  I  anfwer,  that  in  Countries  like  ours,  where  the  Air  is 
denfe,  where  the  Inhabitants  drink  Malt  Liquor,  and  where 
the  Waters  are  not  thin  and  fubtile,  a  too  large  Quantity  of 
good  and  laudable  Bile  cannot  readily  be  generated.  Yet  I 
do  not  deny,  but  when  People  in  the  Vigour  of  their  Youth 
indulge  themfelves  wantonly  in  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  Aromatics, 
and  fweet  Aliments  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  too  large  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Bile  defeending  to  the  Inteftines,  and  again  mixing 
with  the  Blood,  may  do  very  confiderable  Injuries ;  efpecially 
if  {olid  Aliments  are  fparingly  ufed:  For  ’tis  fufficiently  known, 
that  the  beft  active  Medicines  do  Harm,  if  taken  in  too  large 
a  Quantity,  which  alfo  holds  with  refpedt  to  Bitters :  Thus 
alfo  too  large  a  Quantity  of  Bile  gives  too  hot  an  Intemperies 
to  the  Blood,  and  difpofes  to  Hemorrhages,  diforderly  and 
exorbitant  Paflions,  Inflammations,  Vomitings,  Diarrheas, 
and  Confumptions.  But  it  is  more  frequently  faulty  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  Deficiency,  or  the  Smallnefs  of  its  Quantity,  to 
which  old  Age,Childhood,  a  ferous  and  phlegmatic  Conftitution, 
too  liberal  an  Ufe  of  Opiates  and  refrigerating  Medicines,  fre¬ 
quent  Venefedtion,  reiterated  Purgations,  and  Lofs' of  Strength 
by  the  Shocks  of  fome  long  Difeafe,  contribute  not  a  little.  A 
Defedt  of  the  Bile,  as  Helmont  has  well  obferv’d,  difpofes  to 
Cachexies,  Droplies,  hypochondriacal  Diforders,  and  very  ter¬ 
rible  chronical  Diftempers.  Fernelius  in  Pathol,  very  judici- 
oufly  obferves,  “  That  many  have  died,  in  whom,  when  laid 
“  open,  no  other  Caufe  of  Death  could  be  difeover’d,  except 
that  the  Gall-bladder  was  entirely  deftitute  of  Bile.”  And 
Moebius  in  his  Fundament.  Phyfiolog.  informs  us,  that  in  the 
Bodies  of  three  Children,  who  died  of  Confumptions,  there 
were  not  the  leaft  Remains  of  Bile  to  be  obferv’d.  In  the 
224th  Observation  of  Dec.  2.  of  the  Mifcellanea  Natures  Cur. 
*tis  fhewn,  that  the  Perfon  who  by  frequent  Vomitings  of 
Bile  drains  his  Body  of  that  Fluid,  muft  neceifarily  die. 

A  due  Supply  of  Bile  is  greatly  wanting  in  the  Inteftines, 
when  the  Orifice  of  the  Dudius  Cholodochus  is  either  block’d 
up  by  a  Stone,  or  contradted  by  Spafms.  This  Diforder  lays 
a  Foundation  for  feveral  very  terrible  Symptoms,  and  gene¬ 
rally  ends  in  a  Jaundice  ;  for  when  the  Bile  is  not  allow’d  a 
Paflage  to  the  Inteftines,  and  its  Generation  in  the  Liver  is 
ftill  carried  on,  it  muft  of  Neceflity  flow  impetuoufly,  not 
only  to  the  Gall-bladder,  which  it  wonderfully  diftends,  but 
alfo  to  the  biliary  Dudis,  and  Glands  of  the  Liver,  where,  by 
the  too  great  Diftenfion  and  Aperture  of  the  Pores,  it  paffes 
thro’  the  lymphatic  Veffels  into  the  Blood,  and  tinges  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Serum  with  that  yellow  and  difagreeable  Co¬ 
lour,  which  appears  all  over  the  Surface  of  the  Body.  But 
that,  in  this  Cafe,  a  large  Quantity  of  Bile  flows  from  the  Li¬ 
ver  into  the  Blood,  we  may  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
Urine  difeharg’d  is  thick,  refembles  Bile  in  its  Colour,  and 
tinges  Linen  with  a  faffron  Colour.  Coftivenefs  is  alfo  a 
Concomitant  of  the  Jaundice,  and  white  Feces  are  difeharg’d 
with  Gripes  and  Flatulencies  ;  there  is  a  heavy  Pain  in  the 
right  Hypochondrium,  and  fometimes  a  very  acute  and  violent 
one,  a  Vomiting,  Naufea,  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  Cardialgia, 
efpecially  if  a  Stone  be  lodged  in  the  Dudts,  or  if  the  Bile  be 
extravafated  ;  for  I  have  already  obferv’d,  that  the  biliary  Dudts 
are  very  fenfible  and  nervous.  If  then  thefe  Dudts  fhould  be 
too  much  diftended  or  vellicated,  either  by  a  Stone,  or  ftag- 
nating  Bile-,  the  Stomach,  the  Oefophagus,  and  the  Duode¬ 
num,  are  at  the  fame  time  drawn  into  Confent  with  them. 
More  Circumftances  concur  to  prove,  that  the  biliary  Duel,  and 
its  Aperture  into  the  Duodenum,  may  be  contradted;  and  that 
by  this  very  means  a  Jaundice,  which  however  is  eafily  carried 
off,  is  generated.  In  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  Patients,  as 
alfo  in  thofe  who  labour  under  a  violent  Colic,  or  a  fevere 
Fit  of  Anger,  we  often  find  a  yellow  Colour  difperfed  over  all 
the  Body,  accompanied  with  a  heavy  Pain  in  the  Pit  of 
the  Stomach,  towards  the  right  Hypochondrium,  and  where 
the  Duodenum,  the  Pylorus,  and  thefe  Dudts,  lie ;  for  the 
Orifice  being  either  clofed  up  by  Flatulences,  or  contradted  by 
Spafms,  the  Bile  regurgitates  to  the  Blood.  Antifpafmodic 
Carminative  Medicines,  and  fuch  as  corredt  the  Acrimony  of 
the  Humours,  are  of  all  others  beft  calculated  for  the  Re¬ 
moval  of  this  Diforder.  Hence,  according  to  the  Experiments 
of  Sylvius,  Saffron,  Opiates,  Milk,  and  Emtdfions  of  Hemp- 
feed,  are  of  Angular  Service  in  this  Cafe  ;  but  hot  Sudorifics, 
as  alfo  {Emulating  and  operient  Medicines,  are  lefs  proper. 
Burning  bilious  Fevers,  and  tertian  Fevers,  whether  of  the 
continued  or  intermitting  Kind,  are  alfo  frequently  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  Jaundice,  which  draws  its  Origin  from  no  other 
Source,  than  either  a  Conftridtion  or  Obftrudtion  of  the  bili¬ 
ary  Dudts,  which  lead  to  the  Duodenum.  In  burning  Fevers 
an  Inflammation  of  the  Duodenum,  and  of  that  Part  of  the 
Vol.  I. 


Pancreas  which  adheres  to  it,  as  alfo  of  the  Pylorus,  often  hap<- 
pens,  efpecially  when  the  Fever  is  brought  on  by  the  Suppref- 
fton  of  violent  Grief,  or  the  drinking  of  cold  Liquors.  Hence 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  Dudts  being  compreffed  by 
means  of  the  Inflammation,  Tumor,  Pain,  and  Spafms  of 
this  Part,  prevent  the  Afflux  of  the  Bile  to  the  Duodenum. 
Befides,  ’tis  known  from  Experience,  that  Poifons  fwallow’d, 
and  the  Bites  of  Vipers,  or  of  mad  Dogs,  are  frequently  fol¬ 
low’d  by  the  Jaundice  ;  the  Reafon  of  which  Phenomenon 
feems  to  be  no  other  than  the  violent  Spafms  and  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  Stomach,  and  fmall  Inteftines,  which  at  the  fame 
time  (hut  up  the  Paffages  of  the  Bile  to  the  Inteftines. 

When  there  is  a  violent  Obftrudtion  of  the  biliary  Dudts, 
the  Gall-bladder  is  on  that  Occafion  furprillngly  diftended 
by  too  large  an  Influx  of  the  Bile.  Then,  by  reafon  of  the 
Stagnation  and  Reft,  the  more  thick  and  mucous  Parts  of 
the  Bile  are  feparated,  colledted,  and  lay  a  Foundation  for  a 
bilious  Concretion.  Befides,  the  thinner  and  more  acrid  Parts 
of  the  Bile  oufe  thro’  the  dilated  Pores  of  the  Gall-bladder,  and 
excite  Gripes,  Cardialgias,  Vomitings,  violent  Conftridtions 
of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and  Convulfions.  Inftances 
of  this  may  be  read  in  the  forty- feventh  Obfervation  of  the  firjl 
Century  of  Stalpart  Vander  Wiel.  That  the  Bile  may  oufe 
from  the  Gall-bladder,  is  confirm’d  by  Fulpius,  where  he 
brings  an  Inftance  of  a  pregnant  Woman,  in  whofe  Body 
when  laid  open,  befides  an  Abfcefs  of  the  Mefentery  broken 
during  Labour,  the  Colon  was  found  to  float  fo  freely  in 
yellow  Bile,  that  it  might  have  been  taken  out  by  Spoon¬ 
fuls.  Something  of  a  like  Nature,  D.  Melch.  Fribe  Ephem. 
Nat.  Curiof.  German.  Dec.  an.  3.  Obf  100.  relates  con¬ 
cerning  a  Coachman  who  died  of  a  continual  burning.,  Fe¬ 
ver,  in  whofe  Body,  when  laid  open,  he  fays  he  obferved,  that 
from  the  Gall-bladder  as  yet  entire,  and  larger  than  a  Pi¬ 
geon’s  Egg,  the  thinner  Part  of  the  Bile  had  ous’d,  and  fo 
drench’d  and  corroded  the  Parts  below,  above,  and  on  every 
Side  of  it,  tinging  them  of  a  faffron  Colour,  for  two  or  three 
Inches  all  around,  that  it  was  plain  the  Parts  bedew’d  and 
ting’d  with  it  had  become  manifeftly  putrid;  and  that* 
befides  the  Subftance  of  the  Liver,  it  had  corroded  and 
render’d  putrid  a  great  Part  of  the  Hypochondrium,  the  Gall¬ 
bladder  remaining,  at  the  fame  time,  evidently  found  and 
unaffedted. 

Befides,  the  Bile  is  highly  difturbed  in  its  Motion,  either 
when  the  Gall-bladder  is  filled  with  a  Mucus,  or  when  a 
Stone  is  lodg’d  in  its  Neck  ;  for  in  thefe  Cafes  it  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  the  hepatic  Bile,  which,  of  courfe,  muft  flow  into  the 
Duodenum  in  a  larger  Quantity  than  it  ought ;  and  is  by  no 
means  neceffary,  if  the  Stomach  is  empty  :  And  if  it  is  full, 
this  Bile  is  by  no  means  fufficient ;  but  a  Supply  of  thicker 
and  better  faturated  Bile  from  the  Gall-bladder  is  neceffary  for 
the  Purpofes  of  Chylific'ation,  and  for  exalting  the  Chyle, 
And  fuch  a  Defedt  of  Bile,  at  the  Time  of  Meals,  generates 
many  acid  and  vifeid  Crudities,  which  difpofe  to  Gripes,  Con¬ 
ftridtions  of  the  Belly,  Cachexies,  and  Dropfies.  I  remember 
there  was  fome  time  ago  a  Sword-cutler  laid  open  at  Jena, 
who,  for  twenty  Years  before  his  Death,  had  been  afflidted 
with  violent  Gripes,  a  Cardialgia,  and  Senfe  of  Heat  about 
the  Pit  of  his  Stomach.  His  Gall-bladder  was  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Structure,  and  fo  large  and  long,  that  three  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  forty-fix  Grains  of  Bile  coagulated  partly  in 
the  Form  of  Peas*  and  partly  in  that  of  Shot,  were  found 
in  it.  Cafes  of  this  Nature  are  very  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  with  Pains  of  the  right  Hypochondrium,  Vomitings, 
Jaundice,  Colics,  Hyfteric  and  Spafmodic  Diforders.  And 
that  a  Dropfy  frequently  enfues  fuch  a  Repletion  of  the  Gall¬ 
bladder  with  a  Stone,  is  confirm’d  by  Cnoefelius,  M.  N.  C. 
Dec.  1.  an.  3.  Obf  260.  Georgius  Francus  alfo,  Dec.  2.  an. 
6.  Obf.  194.  from  the  Obfervation  of  another  Phyfician, 
gives  the  Cafe  of  a  certain  Soldier,  who  died  of  a  Dropfy  in  his 
Breaft,  in  whofe  Gall-bladder,  upon  opening  him,  there  was 
a  Stone  found,  which  weigh’d  half  an  Ounce  and  half  a 
Dram.  The  Patient,  during  his  Indifpofition,  complain’d  of 
fo  violent  a  Pain  in  the  Region  of  his  Liver,  that  he  could 
neither  ftand  upright,  nor  walk,  but  was' oblig’d  till  his  Death 
to  fit  in  his  Bed  in  a  crooked  or  bending  Pofture. 

It  fometimes  alfo  happens,  that  the  Bile  is  irregularly,  pre- 
ternaturally,  and  in  too  large  a  Quantity,  thrown  out  of  the 
Dudts  of  the  Liver  into  the  Inteftine;  upon  which  Occafion, 
efpecially  if  it  offends  in  Quality  at  the  fame  time,  it  creates 
many  Diforders,  and  produces  very  terrible  Symptoms.  This 
Cafe  principally  happens  after  a  fevere  Fit  of  Anger;  for  then 
the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Gall-bladder,  and  biliary  Dudts,  be¬ 
ing  violently  convulfed,  not  only  a  Bitternefs  in  the  Mouth, 
Naufea,  and  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  Cardialgias,  but  alfo  Vo¬ 
mitings  or  Gripes,  and  a  bilious  Diarrhea,  are  excited.  On 
this  Occafion  we  are  to  obferve,  that  where  the  Bile  is  immedi¬ 
ately  difeharg’d,  the  Cafe  is  void  of  Danger.  But  if  the  Anger 
has  been  fuppreffed  and  reft  rained,  it  often  happens,  that  the 
agitated  Bile,  remaining  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Inteftines,  is  not 
difeharg’d,  but  reaches  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  generally  ex- 
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cites  Fevers,  violent  Convulfions,  Spafms  artxl  Pams.  But,  in 
tills  Cafe,  the  greateft  Injury  is  clone  to  the  Conftitution,  when 
hot  Sudorific®,  or  volatile  fpirituous  Subftances,  are  ufed,  fince 
by  this  means  the  impure  Bile  is  plentifully  convey’d  to  the 
Mafs  of  Blood,  and  nervous  Parts,  and  excites  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  Symptoms.  Concerning  this,  Hippocrates  has  left  us 
k  beautiful  Pallage  in  his  Book  De  Veteri  Medicina.  “  When, 

«  fays  he,  a  certain  bitter  Liquor,  which  wc  call  yellow 
“  Bile ,  is  diffufed,  what  Anxieties,  fervent  Heats,  and 
“  Weaknefles,  forthwith  feize  the  Patient!  But  when  we  are 
“  freed  or  purg’d  of  the  Excels  of  this  Liquor  in  due  Time, 
lt  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  means  of  proper  Medicines, 

“  then  both  the  Pain,  and  intenfe  Heat,  are  manifeftly  re- 
“  mov’d.  But  when  by  Length  of  Time  this  Liquor  is  be¬ 
st  come  crude,  intemperate,  and  elevated  above  its  natural 
“  State,  neither  the  Fever  itor  Fains  can  be  allayed  by  all  the 
“  Siiggeftions  of  Aft.  And  indeed  what  Madnefs,  what 
“  Defpair,  what  Gnawings  of  the  Vifcera  and  Breaft,  are 
“  thofe  affliCted  with,  who  abound  too  much  with  a  ftimula- 
“  ting,  acrid  and  rerugi nous  Bile]”  Hippocrates  very  juftly 
obferves,  that  thefe  EffeCls  are  only  produced  by  an  intem¬ 
perate  Bile  ;  for  if  a  temperate  Bile  is  by  a  Fit  of  Anger 
thrown  into  the  Inteftine  in  too  large  a  Quantity,  it  does  not 
prove  fo  hurtful,  but  rather  a  Remedy  in  cold  Conftitutions, 
as  Hippocrates  in  a  great  many  PafTages  obferves. 

I  mail  now  inquire  what  Diforders  may  poffibly  arife  from 
a  tainted  and  perverted  Bile  convey’d  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood. 
Among  thefe  we  may  juftly  and  principally  reckon  thofe  Fe¬ 
vers  called  bilious,  and  continual  double  Tertian  Fevers.  And 
tho’  Fevers  themfelves  generate  Bile ,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  they  may  alfo  arife,  or  be  produced,  from  a  bad 
anApeccant  Bile.  Hippocrates  concurs  with  me  in  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  who,  in  his  Book  De  Natura  Horn  inis,  informs  us,  that 
moft  Fevers, efpecially  a  continual  Quotidian, Tertian  and  Quar¬ 
tan,  arife  from  the  Bile.  For,  firft,  ’tis  not  to  be  doubted,  and  in¬ 
deed  we  have  the  Senfe  of  Antiquity  full  on  our  Side,  that  the 
proper  Seat  and  Origin  of  moft  Fevers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
intermittent  and  burning  Kinds,  and  fuch  as  are  called  choleric , 
'is  in  the  firft  Region  of  the  Body,  that  is,  about  the  Praecor- 
dia,  the  fmall  Inteftines,  the  Cavities  of  the  Liver,  the  Spleen, 
the  Pancreas,  and  the  Omentum  ;  for,  as  in  thefe  Organs  the 
Circulation  is  generally  flow,  Impurities  are  generated,  and 
corrupt  acrid  Humours  flow  from  the  Pancreas  into  the  In¬ 
teftines,  and  generally  excite  not  only  the  fpafmodic  and  fe- 
verifli  Symptoms  which  accompany  hypochondtiacal  Diforders, 
but  alfo  the  above-mentioned  Fevers.  For  the  Symptoms, 
which  generally  attend  thefe  Fevers,  for  the  moft  part,  make 
their  firft  Appearance  in  the  firft  Region  of  the  Body,  as  evi¬ 
dently  appears  from  the  Inflation  of  the  Stomach  and  Ab¬ 
domen  ;  the  Pain  of  the  Back,  the  Naufea,  the  Vomiting, 
and  the  Conftipation  of  the  Belly.  And  becaufe,  when  any 
highly  fenfible  Part  of  the  Body  is  affeCted  with  Spafms,  all 
the  other  Parts  are  readily  drawn  into  Confent  with  it,  hence 
the  Horror,  the  Rigor  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  the  Cold- 
nefs,  the  convulftve  Pains  of  the  external  Parts,  and  Pandicu- 
lations,  draw  their  Origin  from  the  Irritation  of  the  Primes 
Vies.  Beftdes,  the  Diarrheas,  the  bilious  Vomitings,  the  red- 
dilh  high-colour’d  Urine,  the  infatiable  Thirft,  the  intenfe 
Heat,  the  violent  Coughs,  the  Erofion  of  the  Fauces,  as  alfo 
the  Relief  afforded  by  Refrigerants,  gentle  Fvacuants,  and 
fuch  Preparations  of  Nitre  as  correCt  and  allay  the  Acrimony 
cf  the  Bile ,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Mifchiefs  produc’d  by 
volatile,  hot,  oily,  and '  acrid  Medicines,  are  Circumftances 
which  manifeftly  declare,  that  a  corrupted  Bile  is  lodged  in 
the  Primes  Vies ,  and  Mafs  of  Blood ;  and  confequently  fully 
prove  my  Affertion.  Beftdes,  we  may  obferve,  that  young 
People,  who  have  bilious  Conftitutions,  and  are  prone  to  An¬ 
ger,  are  eafily  thrown  into  Fevers  ;  and  that  fuch  as  have  for¬ 
merly  labour’d  under  critical  bilious  Diarrheas,  if  thefe  do  not 
return  the  following  Year,  are  in  their  (lead  feized  with  ter¬ 
tian  Fevers,  accompanied  with  a  pungent  Pain,  and  Gnawing 
of  the  Stomach,  which  ceafe  when  plentiful  Difcharges  of  a 
yellow  bilious  Matter  by  Vomit  and  Stool  come  on. 

Among  many  others,  there  is  a  beautiful  Paffage  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  in  Confirmation  of  my  Opinion,  in  his  Book  de  Affe- 
ftionibus.  “  Where,  fays  he,  there  is  a  Fever,  the  Patient  has 
“  an  infatiable  Thirft,  a  rough  and  black  Tongue,  and  a  bi- 
“  lious  Colour;  his  Spit  is  bilious  ;  he  is  cold  externally,  but 
“  -pretty  hot  internally.  Refrigerants  are  proper  in  this  Cafe, 
“  and  the  Diforder  proceeds  from  agitated  Bile  pent  up  in  the 
“  Body.” 

Fevers  of  this  kind  generally  terminate  on  the  feventh 
Day  ;  nor  does  the  Method,  in  which  thefe  Fevers  terminate, 
lefs  confirm  my  Opinion  ;  for  they  generally  terminate  on 
the  feventh  Day,  by  a  critical  Jaundice,  without  any  Senfe  of 
Heavlnefs,  Tenfion,  or  Pain,  in  the  Right  Hypochondrium, 
efpeciallv  in  Patients  labouring  under  continual  tertian  fevers. 
Hippocrates ,  in  his  Book  de  M or  bis,  juftly  obferves,  that  it  con¬ 
duces  very  much  to  the  Relief  and  Safety  of  feverijh  Patients ,  and 


fuch  as  abound  with  Bile,  .to  have  the  Bile  evacuated  in  due 
Time. 

The  Antients,  and  particularly  Hippocrates,  as  alfo,  among 
the  latter  Phyficians,  Fernelius,  aflign  the  PutrefaCtion  of  the 
Bile  as  the  Reafon  why_  fevers  are  augmented.  Accordingly, 
the  laft-mention’d  Author,  in  his  Patholog.  de  Febribus,  has 
thefe  Words:  “  In  Fevers  the  Bile,  becoming  putrid,  acquires 
“  a  malignant  Quality  ;  and  that  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Ac- 
“  cefs,  it  ruflhes  violently,  and  in  large  Quantities,  into  the 
“  Membranes  of  the  Duodenum,  is  lufficiently  proved  from 
“  the  dry  Cough,  the  Ofcitation,  the  Suffocation,  the  An- 
“  xiety,  the  Diftenfion  of  the  Prsecordia,  the  Pain,  the 
“  Naufea,  the  Vomiting,  and  the  white  thin  Urine.” 

And  indeed  ’tis  certain,  that  the  Bile,  when  in  a  State  of 
Reft  and  Stagnation,  very  eafily  becomes  putrid.  Now  nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  the  human  Conftitution,  nothing  more 
impairs  its  Strength  and  Vigouf,  nothing  more  difturbs  and 
perverts  its  natural  Motions,  than  corrupt  and  putrid  Subftan¬ 
ces.  For  which  Reafon,  we  juftly  deduce  the  Origin  of  vio¬ 
lent  Fevers  in  cache&ic  and  phlegmatic  Patients,  from  a  large 
Quantity  of  corrupted  Bile  in  the  Primae  Vise.  Beftdes,  if 
putrified  Bile  is  lodged  in  the  Primae  Viae,  it  eafily  admits, 
multiplies,  and  renders  aClive,  the  Contagion  of .  the  Plague, 
malignant  ahd  petechical  Fevers,  Small-pox,  Meafles,  Dyf- 
enteriesi  and  other  contagious  Difeafes.  Hence  thofe  Medi¬ 
cines  which  feither  by.  Vomit  or  Stool  difeharge  the  Sordes 
from  the  Primae  Vise,  fuch  as  the  Acidities ,  purging  .Flax,  Ni¬ 
tre,  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  Spiritus  Vitrioli  dulcis,  and  Elixir  Pro- 
prietatis  prepared  with  a  proper  Acid,  prove  excellent  Pre¬ 
servatives  againft  Contagion,  and  malignant  Diftempers.  Nay 
farther,  an  impure  Bile ,  generated  afrelh  in  a  coniiderable 
Quantity,  lays  a  new  Foundation  for  the  Paroxyfms  of. inter¬ 
mittent  Fevers.  Hence  the  Reafon  is  obvious,  why  Evacu- 
ants,  which  operate  without  inducing  Spafms,-  and  do  not  in¬ 
jure  the  Tone  of  the  Inteftines,  fuch  as  the  Pilulae  amarae* 
neutral  Salts  exhibited  in  large  Dofes,  Mercurius  dulcis,  as 
alfo  thofe  Medicines  which  correct  the  too  great  Acrimony  of 
the  Bile,  fuch  as  Preparations  of  Nitre,  and  thofe  which 
prevent  its  Corruption,  fuch  as  bitter  earthy  Subftances,-  and 
Peruvian  Bark,  and  fuch  as  ftrengthen  the  Tone  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Parts,  in  order  to  prevent  fpafmodic  Contractions  in 
them,  are  of  all  others  beft  calculated  for  removing  the  Caufe 
and  Origin  of  intermittent  Fevers. 

I  now  come  to  confider  a  Phenomenon  of  the  higheft  Im¬ 
portance  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  which  is,  that,  in  all  fe- 
verifti  Diforders,  the  Bik  is  not  only  plentifully  generated, 
but  alfo  vicious  and  peccant,  by  reafon  of  the  Dylcrafy  of  the 
Humours,  and  the  diforderly  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  Now 
this  Bile  neceffarily  flows  into  the  Inteftines,  and,  if  it  is  not 
evacuated,  lodges  in  them,  and  paffesinto  the  laCteal  Veflels, 
and  the  Blood  itfelf,  by  which  means  the  moft  terrible  Dif¬ 
orders  are  produced.  For  which  Reafon  in  all  Fevers  a  folu- 
ble  Belly,  whether  tis  fo  naturally,  or  made  fo  by  Medicines, 
is  a  highly  lucky  and  falutary  Circumftance  ( a  mojl  excellent 
Remark  !)  Hence  when  Fevers  of  this  kind  are  accompanied 
with  Coitivenels,  we  generally  obferve,  that  purple  levers, 
Aphthae,  Inflammations  of  the  Mouth  and  Fauces,  and  exan¬ 
thematous  Eruptions  of  various  kinds,  appear  ;  the  Reafon  of 
which  is  no  other  than  this,  that  the  corrupt  and  bilious  Hu¬ 
mours  generated  during  the  preternatural  and  febrile' Commo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  coming  into  the  Blood  itfelf,  are  thrown 
out  to  the  Surface  of  the  Body.  I  muft  on  this  Occafion 
obferve,  that  the  Purples,  which  appear  principally  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  generally  feize  People  whofe  Fluids  are  impure,  as 
thofe  of  pregnant  Women,  and  fcorbutic  Conftitutions,  for  the 
moft  part  are,  and  which  often  appear  on  the  feventh 
or  ninth  Day  of  many  acute  Fevers,  arife  principally  from 
bilious  Humours  fluctuating  in  the  Primes  Vies.  lor  this 
Reafon  all  Medicines  which  correct  Acrimony,  and  evacuate 
gently,  not  only  guard  againft,  but  alfo  remove  the  Purples, 
efpecially  if  gentle  Diaphoretics,  in  Conjunction  with  proper 
Acids,  are  now-and-then  duly  interpofed.  Women  in 
Child-bed  are  frequently  feized  with  a  purple  Fever,  which 
arifes  from  the  Lochia  not  being  difeharg’d,  and  the  Primae 
Viae  evacuated;  and  this  Species  of  the  Diforder,  if  not  judi- 
cioufly  treated,  proves  mortal.  . 

1  now  come  to  confider  fome  other  Diftempers,  whofe  Ori¬ 
gin  is  properly  deduced  from  a  Fault  in  the  Bile ;  and  the  nift 
I  {hall  mention  is  the  Eryfipelas,  efpecially  if  the  Patient  is 
coftive,  and  Tranfpiration  is  obftruCted  ;  for  nothing  moie 
corrupts  the  Bile,  or  more  effectually  ftores  it  with  impure 
and  cauftic  Salts,  than  an  ObftruCtion  and  Suppreffion  of  the 
ufual  cutaneous  Evacuations.  When,  then,  a  Bile  of  tins  cau¬ 
ftic  Quality  is  lodged  in  the  Primes  Vies,  it  excites  Horrois, 
Anxieties,  and  Vomitings ;  and  being  afterwards  received  into: 
the  Blood,  is  generally  thrown  off  the  third  Day  by  the  febrile 
Motion.  Arthritic  Pains,  which,  according  to  the  Antients, 
draw  their  Origin  from  a  hot  Caufe,  are  like  manner  prin¬ 
cipally  produced  by  a  Fault  in  the  Primer  Vies,  arifing  from  a 
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vitiated  Bile. »  which  being  conven’d  into  the  Blood,  proves  the 
Caufe  of  all  thefe  Pains,  whilfl  the  cauftic  Salts  with  which  the 
Bile  is  impregnated,  are  fix’d  upon  the  Membranes  of  the 
Joints.  And  this  is  the  Reafon  why  h  its  of  the  Gout  are  for 
the  moft  part  ufhePd  in  by  Pains  of 'the  Stomach,  Anxieties, 
Naufeas,  and  Lofs  of  Appetite.  Hence  the  Perfon  who  knows 
how,  on  thefe  Occahons,  to  evacuate  the  Primae  Viae  without 
raifing  tumultuous  Commotions  in  the  animal  Oeconomy,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  corretfl  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  is 

the  likelieft  to  fucceed  in  removing,  or'  at  leall  mitigating, 
arthritic  Pains.  e,  b> 

It  alfo  deferves  our  greateft  Attention,  that  Hemorrhages, 
which  either  happen  at  ftated  Periods,  or  fuch  as  are  critical  and 
fymptomatical  in  Difeafes,  have  their  chief  Caufe  and  Origin  in 
a'-ma  ‘  ^or  *n  thefe,  Flatulences,  Coarctations,  and 
ConitriClions,  are  perceiv’d  ;  a  heavy  depreifing  Pain  is  felt  in 
the  Hypochondria  and  Back,  the  Patient  is  coftivc,  the  extreme 
Parts  are  cold,  and  the  Impetus  of  the  Blood  is  afterwards  di¬ 
rected  to  fome  particular  Part  of  the  'Body,  whether  the  Head 
or  Lungs,  the  Anus  or  the  Uterus.  But  the  Medicines  which 
are  beft  calculated  for  allaying  and  reftraining  the  Violence  of 
the  Flux,  are  thofe  which  are  gently  purgative,  but  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  preferve  the  Tone  of  the  Inteftines,  and  render 
the  Bile  temperate  and  balfamic  ;  fuch  as  Preparations  of  Rhu¬ 
barb,  the  Pilulae  Becherianae,  the  Pilulse  Macrocoftina?,  rpy 
balfamic  bitter  Elixir  corrected,  and  volatile  oily  Salts  frequently 
exhibited,  but  in  fmall  Dofes  ;  but  for  correcting  the  Acrimony 
and  Volatility  of  the  cauftic  and  corrofive  Bile ,  Preparations  of 
Nitre,  and  the  precipitating  Powders,  as  they  arc  fometimes 
call  d,  are  of  all  others  the  molt  effectual. 

Can  it  now  be  doubted,  whether  from  thefe  Circumftances 
we  may  not  juftly  conclude,  that  a  vitiated  Bile,  accumulated 
in  the  Primae  V  ias,  proves  an  Occafion  and  Stimulus  to  Haemor¬ 
rhages,  in  Conftitutions  difpofed  to  them,  by  the  preceding 
Spafms  of  the  Primae  Viae  ?  And  on  this  Occafion  it  muff;  be 
obferved,  that  periodical  and  ftated  Evacuations  of  Blood,  as 
alfo  arthritic  and  catarrhous  Diforders,  appear  for  the  moft  part 
in  the  Autumn  or  Spring,  or  about  the  Months  of  Oflober  and 
March  ;  for  which  no  other  Reafon  can  be  affign’d,  than  that 
the  tfquab'e  Tone  of  the  Fibres  is  at  thefe  Seafons  loft,  in  Con- 
fequence  of  the  Inequalities  in  the  State  of  the  Atmofphere  and 
Weather  ;  and  thus  the  Equilibrium  of  the  Fluids  and  Solids,  in 
which  Health  confifts,  is  deftroy’d  ;  and  that  at  thefe  Times  the 
aCtive  excrementitious  Salts,  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by 
Tranfpiration,  pa$  principally  into  the  Bile,  where,  with  their 
united  Force,  they  defeend  to  the  Inteftines,  and  produce 
numberlefs  Diforders. 

But  ’tis.  particularly  to  be  adverted  to,  that  by  the  Corru¬ 
ption,  Acrimony,  and  corrofive  Quality  of  the  Bile,  in  Confe- 
quence  of  an  Admixture  of  many  ftlmulating  heterogeneous  and 
corrofive  Parts,  violent  Defluxions  are  excited  in  the  Inteftines 
themfelves  ;  for  hence  arife  Diarrheas,  Choleras,  violent  Vo¬ 
mitings,  Gripes,  and  Dyfenteries.  The  Antients*  as  well  as 
the  Moderns,  aferibe  thefe  Diforders  to  an  aeruginous,  porra- 
ceous  Bile,  which  preternatural  Colour  fufficiently  manifefts, 
that  its  due  Crafis  and  natural  State  are  deftroy’d  by  an  Admix¬ 
ture  of  fome  corrofive  Acid  ;  for  ’tis  certain/  that  the  Bile  ac¬ 
quires  a  greenifh  Colour  by  the  Addition  of  an  Acid  ;  and  o-reen 
Feces  in  Children  are  manifeft  Proofs,  that  there  is  a  large 
Quantity  of  Acid  generated  from  the  Milk  they  fuck  ;  for  by 
Acids  the  natural  Colour  is  deftroy’d,  and  a  Difeafe  is  brought 
on.  Hippocrates ,  in  his  Book‘d  Natura  Hominis ,  has  long 
ago  condemn’d  a  greenifh-colour’d  Bile ,  in  the  following 
Words  :  “  Green  Bile  ftagnating  near  the  Liver,  where  ’tis 
“  always  in  an  Ebullition,  is  the  Caufe  of  Corruption,  and  a 
“  troublefome  Inmate.”  Befides,  pra&ical  and  anatomical 
Obfervations  fufficiently  confirm,  that  a  green  Bile  is  the  Caufe 
of  the  above-mentioned  Diforders :  Thus  Diemerbrock  affirms, 
that  upon  opening  the  Body  of  a  Patient  who  died  of  a  violent 
bilious  Diarrhea,  in  which  the  Excrements  were  green,  he 
found  the  Gall-bladder  filled  with  a  deep-green  Bile,  and 
diftended  to  the  Bulk  of  a  Hen’s  Egg.  The  fame  Author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that,  in  the  Hofpital  in  which  he  was  concern’d,  the 
Bile  lodg’d  in  the  Gall-bladders  of  fome  of  the  Patients,  was 
upon  their  being  difle&ed,  found  highly  green,  aeruginous,  and’ 
of  a  fomewhat  blackifh  Caft  ;  nay,  in  a  young  Daughter  of 
Mr.  Ulyches ,  who  died  of  a  Flux,  in  which  the  Excrements 
were  aeruginous,  and  who  was  laid  open  by  myfelf  in  the  Pre¬ 
fence  of  feveral  Phvficians,  I  found  the  Gall-bladder  diftended 
to  the  Bulk  of  a  Hen’s  Egg,  and  fill’d  with  aeruginous  Bile  ; 
which  Circumftance  I  have  alfo  obferved  in  other  Children  who 
have  died  of  a  like  Diarrhea,  and  in  fome  to  vvhofe  Lives  the 
Cholera  Morbus  has  put  a  Period.  Pechlinus ,  in  his  Exercitatio 
de  Purgantibus ,  affirms,  that  he  has  often  found  the  hepatic 
Bile  black  and  livid,  or  of  a  leaden  Colour.  In  a  young  Stu¬ 
dent  of  Diftinftion,  and  of  a  melancholic  Habit,  I  obferved  the 
Bile  in  the  Gall-bladder  thick  and  black,  like  that  of  a  Fifli  ; 
which  Circumftance  I  alfo  remember  to  have  feen  in  a  Maniac , 
who  after  his  Death  was  laid  open.  By  Bontius  de  Medicina 
Jndorum  vve  are  inform’d,  that  in  an  afthmatic  Boy,  who  died 
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m  ai  VyttC'h  l^c  Gall-bladder  was  found  fluffed  with  ? 
blackifh  Humour  ;  and  this  black  Colour  is  to  be  aferibed  to  n6 
other  Caufe  than  the  large  Quantity  of  an  Acid,  which’  by  in- 
duemg  a  Stagnation  of  the  Bile,  renders  it  in  Procefs  of  Time 
black j  I  he  Reafon  is  therefore  obvious,  why  in  the  above- 

mentioned  Difeafes,  and  in  their  Beginnings  efpecially,  gentle 
Emetics,  Rhubarb  ;  as  alfo  the  precipitating  nitrous  Powders, 
Milk,  Whey,  Oil  of  fwcet  Almonds,  anodyne  and  emollient 
Uyfters,  and  the  Cremor  of  Ptifan,  of  all  other  Medicines 
£>io\  e  the  moft  effectual  ;  for  the  Bile,  when  rendered  highly 
acrid  and  cauftic,  excites  Symptoms  like  thofe  produced  bv  Poi- 
on.  Borrichtus  in  Afl.  Med.  Haffh.  Tom.  3.  Obf.  36.  give9 
us  the  Cafe  of  a  "Youth  afflicted  with  the  fame  Symptoms  which 
are  generally  produced  by  Poifon,  for  an  Erofion  of  his  Stomach 
y  an  highly  acrid  Bile  enfued.  'Die  fame  Author  writes,  that 
not  only  the  Bile,  but  other  Humours  affe&  the  Body  and  Sto¬ 
mach  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  would  be  induc’d  to  think  the 
Patient  had  taken  a  Dofe  of  Poifon,  in  which  Cafe  they  un- 
•  /■  actiuire  a  ma%nant  Quality,  by  which  they  corrode 

and  vellicate  the  Membranes,  and  other  fenfibie  Parts,  in  the 
moft  violent  manner,  and  excite  the  moft  intolerable  aqd  rack- 
ing  Pains.  For  a  Pi  oof  that  the  Bile  may  become  fo  corrofive 
as  to  raife  an  Ebullition  like  Aqua -fort  is,  when  thrown  upon 
the  Earth,  fee  Bore lli,  Obfervat.  1.  Cent.  2. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  plainly  appears,  that  the 
Bile,  when  in  its  natural  State,  both  as  to  Quantity  and  Qua¬ 
lity,  is  a  Medicine,  and  an  Humour  of  the  higheft  Ufe  and  Im¬ 
portance  to  the  Body,  and  a  Poifon  when  vitiated  ;  and  that 
confequently  the  Health  of  Man  may  either  be  preferred  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Bile  ;  and  that  for  this  very  Reafon,  both  in 
Recounting  for  the  Symptoms  of  Difeafes,  taking  our  Indica¬ 
tions,  and  prbfcribing  the  Means  of  Relief,  we  are  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  to  advert  to  the  State  and  Condition  of  this  Hu¬ 
mour ;  and  carefully  obferve  whether  it  is  faulty,  either  with 
regard  to  its  Quantity,  its  Quality,  and  the  Degree  of  its  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  for  certainly  many  Medicines,  which  are  very  efficacious 
in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  operate  no  otherwife  than  by  increafing 
the  Quantity  of  Bile  when  deficient,  evacuating  it  when 
redundant  and  fuperfluous,  corre&ing  it  when  vitiated,  and 
preferving  its  Motion  to  the  Inteftines  in  its  due  and  proper 
State  ;  for  few  Medicines  a<ft  dire&ly  and  immediately  upon  the 
Blood  and  Humours,  but  moft  of  them  exert  their  Virtues  and 
Efficacy  upon  the  Primae  Viae,  where,  in  a  fecondary  manner, 
they  corredf  the  vitious  Humours,  of  which  the  Bile  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  which  are  the  dire&  and  formal  Caufes  of  Difeafes.  This 
Obfervation  holds  good  in  a  particular  manner  with  regard  to 
Emetics,  Laxatives,  Abforbents,  Acids,  Preparations  of  Nitre, 
temperating  Medicines,  Emollients,  Bitters,  fix’d  Sajts,  Cha- 
lybeates,  Corroboratives,  and  others  of  a  like  Nature.  Hoff¬ 
man.  11 

The  above-quoted  Author,  in  another  Part  of  his  Works, 
makes  the  enfuing  Remarks  relative  to  the  Bile  and  its  Organs. 

The  Blood  is  conveyed  to  the  Liver  by  the  Vena  Porta? 
which  being  a  venous  Veflel,  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  through 
it  muft  of  courfe  be  flow.  The  Vena  Cava  carries  back  the 
Blood  to  the  Heart.  1  he  hepatic  Artery  conveys  Nourifhment 
to  the  Parts  of  which  the  Liver  is  compofed  ;  and  the  biliary 
Dufts  carry  the  fecreted  Bile  partly  through  the  Dudus  Cholo- 
dochus  to  the  Duodenum,  and  partly  through  the  Cyftic  Du£l 
to  the  Gall-bladder  j  for  indeed  the  only  Ufe  and  Defign  of  the 
Liver  is  to  feparate  the  fulphureous,  torrefied,  and  lixivia]  Parts 
of  the  Blood  and  Serum  convey’d  to  it  through  the  Vena  Porta: ; 
fo  that  the  Antients  were  miftaken  when  they  believ’d,  that 
the  Liver  was  the  principal  Laboratory  of  Sanguification. 

The  Bile,  which  is  a  thick  Humour,  and  heavier  than  the 
Blood  itfelf,  requires  a  mechanical  Apparatus  of  a  particular 
Kind,  for  its  Secretion. 

For  the  Secretion  of  a  thick  Humour,  ’tis  neceffary  that  the 
Blood  flowing  into  the  fecretory  Organ  fhould  be  thick,  that  a 
fine  Liquid  may  not  pafs  in  too  large  a  Quantity  through  its 
capacious  Duds. 

As  the  Separation  of  thick  Humours  requires  pretty  large  Ca¬ 
nals  and  Duds ;  and  as  a  thinLiquid  pafles  through  thefe  with  the 
fame,  and  even  greater  Eafe,  than  a  thick  one  ;  hence,  left  too 
thin  a  Lymph  fhould  be  fecreted,  it  was  neceflary  that  the 
Blood  fhould  in  a  great  meafure  be  previoufly  deprived  of  its 
thin  lymphatic  Part,  which  is  done  in  the  Kidneys,  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  the  whole  inteftinal  Tube,  the  Omentum,  and  Pan¬ 
creas,  through  all  which  Parts  the  Blood  muft  neceflarily  pafs 
before  it  reaches  the  Liver. 

That  the  Bile  may  be  fecreted  in  the  Liver,  ’tis  requifite  that 
its  Motion  and  Progrefs  through  that  Organ  fhould  be  flow. 

For  in  general  all  the  Secretions  and  Excretions  are  more  ad- 
vantageoufly  carried  on  by  a  flow  than  an  accelerated  and  rapid 
Motion  j  becaufe,  during  the  former,  the  fluid  Parts  are  more 
eafily  feparated  from  thofe  which  are  more  thick  and  folid,  and 
the  fine  aqueous  Parts  are  carried  into  the  lymphatic  Veflels,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  Number  in  the  Liver  >  and  thofe  that  arc 
thicker  are  convey’d  through  the  biliary  Du&s. 
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In  order  to  form  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Separation  of  the  thick 
bilious  Humour,  we  muft  carefully  attend  to  the  lingular  Stru- 
aure  of  the  Vena  Cava,  and  its  Connexion  with  the  Vena 
Portze,  fince  in  thefe  there  is  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Mechamfm, 
not  to  be  obferved  in  any  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 

For  though  in  other  Parts  the  Extremities  of  the  Arteries  are 
joined  to  thofe  of  the  Veins,  and  form  one  continued  Canal  ; 
yet  this  does  not  happen  in  the  Liver  ;  lor  the  minute  Ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Vena  Cava  are  inferted  into  the  Sides  of  the  Vena 
Portae  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  right  Angles  with  them  j 
for  no  other  Reafon,  than  that  the  Blood,  which  is  thinner  than 
the  Bile,  may  be  forced  into  the  Orifices  of  the  Vena  Cava,  juft 
as  the  Chyle  is  into  the  Intcftines,  after  it  has  left  the  thick 
Bile,  which  is  then  convey’d  into  the  biliary  Duffs,  adjacent 
to  the  Vena  Portae,  and  thence  forced  through  the  Dudlus 
Cholodochus,  and  Communis,  to  the  Duodenum,  and  through 
the  Dudlus  Cyfticus  to  the  Gall-bladder. 

Though  the  Bile ,  in  Confequence  of  the  Ingredients  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  is  an  Humour  difagreeable  both  to  the  folid  and 
fluid  Parts  of  the  human  Body,  and  in  this  Senfe  excre- 
mentitious,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  Elaboration  of  the  Chyle, 
fttis  highly  ufeful  and  neceffary,  and  confequently  ought  not  to 
be  difeharged  from  the  Body,  till  it  has  exerted  itfelf  to  that 
Purpofe. 

The  Expanfion  of  the  Stomach  by  means  of  theAliments,  and 
the  Fermentation  they  undergo  in  it,  very  much  afiift  the  Con¬ 
veyance  of  the  Bile  from  the  Gall-bladder  to  the  Duodenum. 

The  Situation  of  the  human  Gall-bladder  is  very  remarkable, 
fince  its  Neck  is  higher  than  its  Bottom  ;  for  which  Reafon  the 
Afcentof  the  Bile  is  very  difficult,  efpecially  fince  it  muft  flow 
from  a  wide  to  a  narrower  Place.  Then  again,  becaufc  the 
Duiftus  Cholodochus  paffes  a  long  Way  between  the  fecond  and 
third  Coats  of  the  Duodenum,  and  at  laft  opens  with  a  round 
Orifice  into  its  Cavity,  the  Bile  cannot  at  all  times  be  difeharged 
into  the  Duodenum,  but  only  when  the  Inteftines  are  relaxed, 
and  the  Gall-bladder  comprefs’d  by  the  right  Side  ol  the  Stomach, 
when  rendered  turgid  by  the  Quantity  and  Fermentation  of  the 
Aliments. 

The  larger  the  Quantity  of  Aliments  taken  into  the  Stomach 
is,  the  more  it  muft  be  expanded,  and  confequently  the  greater 
theCompreffion  of  the  adjacentGall-bladder  muft  neceffarily  be  ; 
for  which  Reafon  the  Bile  muft  on  thefe  Occafions  flow  plenti¬ 
fully  to  the  Inteftines. 

It  is  a  Circumftance  deferving  our  Attention,  that  in  Ani¬ 
mals  whofe  Stomachs  are  become  flaccid  by  long  Falling,  the 
Gall-bladder  is  turgid  and  diftended,  whereas,  after  they  have 
taken  a  large  Quantity  of  Aliments,  it  is  obferved  to  be  only 
half-full,  it  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  in  human  Fetufes  the 
Gall-bladder  is  found  diftended  with  Bile ,  becaufe  in  them  the 
Stomach  is  collapfed,  and  free  from  Expanfion.  Hoffman. 

There  are  fome  farther  Circumftances  relative  to  the  Bile,  of 
too  much  Importance  to  be  omitted. 

The  Bile,  when  out  of  the  Body,  is  highly  bitter,  and  the 
moft  acrid  of  all  the  animal  Fluids  ;  it  is  neither  ot  an  alcaline, 
nor  an  acid  Quality.  It  refills  Acefcence,  and  conveys  the  fame 
Quality  to  other  Subftances  with  which  it  is  mixed.  It  tends 
very  much  to  Putrefaction,  which  it  promotes,  when  added  to 
other  Subftances  difpofed  to  it.  It  very  foon  mixes  with  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  infpiffated  over  a  gentle  lire,  it  diflolves,  if  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air.  It  does  not  burn  in  the  Fire,  unlefs  it  be 
previoufly  dry’d.  It  renders  Oils,  and  oleaginous  Subftances, 
mifcible  with  Water.  If  it  is  rubb’d  with  any  tenacious  Sub¬ 
ftances,  fuch  as  Refins  and  Gums,  it  refolvcs  and  attenuates 
them.  It  is  coagulated  by  Fire,  Alcohol  of  Wine,  acid  Spirits, 
and  Extrad  of  Galls  :  See  Boerbaave  Chyrn.  Vol.  I.  P.  343, 
732,  736?  842.  and  his  Injlitut.  Med.  Scff.  gg.  I  (hall  now 
take  a  brief  Survey  of  the  feveral  Experiments  which  the  Cu¬ 
rious  have  made  on  the  Bile  of  various  Animals.  When  the 
Bile,  then,  of  an  Ox  was  put  into  different  Veffels,  and  mixed 
with  various  Liquors,  in  order  to  difeover  what  Changes  they 
produced,  either  in  its  Confiftence  or  Colour,  it  was  found  to 
hold  univerfally,  that  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  produced  no  Co¬ 
agulation  in  it,  tartarated  Spirit  of  Wine  a  very  fmall  one,  pure 
Spirit  of  Wine  a  fomewhat  greater  in  fome  Parts  of  the  bile, 
and  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium  none  at  all.  Spirit  of  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  Vinegar  itfelf,  produced  large  and  fibrous  Concretions 
in  it.  Spirit  of  Verdegrife  and  Sulphur,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Spirit 
of  the  Butter  of  Antimony,  Spirit  of  Honey,  and  ExtraCl  ol 
Galls  prepared  with  common  Water,  produced  a  very  firm 
Coagulum  in  the  Bile  ;  but  Spirit  of  Nitre  a  very  fmall  one,  and 
Aqua-fortis  but  a  moderate  one.  The  exprefs’d  Juices  of 
Monkfhood  or  Hemlock  produced  no  Coagulum  in  it  ;  and  a 
Mixture  of  the  Juices  of  Deadly  Nightlhade,  Onion,  Horfe- 
radilh,  and  Vipers-grafs,  produced  a  very  fmall  Coagulum  with 
it.  No  Condenfation  or  Change  at  all  was  produced  in  it  by 
the  Juices  of  Tanfey,  Sage,  Mint,  Mafterwort,  Angelica, 
Lavender,  and  Baum  ;  but  a  fmall  Condenfation  and  Change 
were  produc’d  in  it  by  the  Juices  of  Succory,  Smallage,  Biftort, 
Mugwort,  and  Pilewort.  When  all  thefe  Liquors  were  mix’d 
with  the  Bile,  and  kept  till  the  next  Day,  whatever  Concre¬ 


tions  were  produc’d  were  fibrous  and  light ;  for  they  floated  in 
the  Liquor,  and  contained  nothing  folid  :  But  the  Parts  not 
condens’d  were  ferous  like  Whey,  or  the  Serum  of  the  Blood. 
Befides  thefe  coagulated  and  ferousParts,  fome  pinguiousPortions 
adher’d  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veffels.  I  he  Concretions  produced 
by  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Aqua-fortis,  were  alone  not  fibrous,  but 
divided  into  Grumes  and  Froth.  1  he  Coagulum  produced  by 
the  Extradl  of  Galls  feemed  to  be  the  firmelt  of  all,  and  almolt 
free  from  all  Serofity,  which  being  condens’d  feparately,  affirm ’d 
the  Confiftence  ol  a  Jelly-  Hamel  Hijl . 

Ox’s  Gall  mixed  with  Powder  of  Alum,  by  fhaking  them 
gently  together,  excited  a  perceptible  Effervefcence.  The 
Mixture  became  turbid,  but  the  Colour  ol  the  Bile  remain’d  the 
fame  it  was  before,  and  a  Precipitation  was  infenfibly  made. 
If  this  Mixture  is  expofed  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  the  Liquor 
becomes  clear,  and  affumes  a  reddiff  Colour.  If  five  or  fix 
Days  after  this  the  floating  Sordes  and  the  Sediment  are  fepa- 
rated,  and  the  clear  Liquor  again  expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun  for  three  or  four  Months  in  a  clofe-ftopp’d  Phial,  it  depofits 
ftill  another  Sediment,  and  gradually  exhibits  on  its  Surface  a 
white,  hard,  and  febaceous  Fat ;  but  the  Liquor  itfelf  affumes 
a  yellow  citron  Colour,  and  a  Smell  refembling  that  of  boiled 
Crabs.  To  one  Pound  of  the  Bile  there  was  half  an  Ounce  of 
Alum  added,  and  the  Quantity  of  the  Matter  precipitated  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  Alum  ;  which  is  an  evident  Proor,  that  fome 
Part  of  the  Bile,  that  is,  its  earthy  Portion,  had  been  carried  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel  along  with  the  Alum  ;  but  we  may 
reafon  ably  conclude,  that  the  bat  floating  on  the  Top  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Bile.  Homberg  has  deferibed  this  Experiment, 
and  at  the  fame  time  taught  us  a  Method  of  preparing  a  Medi¬ 
cine  from  it,  when  it  is  freed  from  its  earthy  and  pinguious 
Parts,  by  being  expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  for  at  lealt  two 
or  three  Months.  The  Defign  of  the  Medicine  is  to  remove 
thofe  Blemifhes  in  the  Face,  efpecially  the  Nofe,  which  arife 
from  a  thick  and  undluous  Matter  collected  and  treafured  up  in 
the  cutaneous  Dudls  ;  and  which,  when  exprefs’d,  are  of  the 
Form  of  a  Worm,  and  become  black  in  the  Air.  Fhe  Method 
of  preparing  this  Medicine  is  as  follows  : 

Mix  half  a  Dram  of  Bile  prepared  as  above,  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium  j  then  adding  an 
Ounce  of  River-water,  keep  it  forUfe  in  a  clofe-itopt 
Phial. 

The  Method  of  applying  it  is  to  dip  the  Point  of  the  Finger 
in  it,  and  anoint  the  Part  affedied  feven  or  eight  times  a  Day. 
Mem.  Ac.  R.  Sc.  A.  1709. 

I  fhall  now  mention  fome  of  the  Experiments  try’d  on  the 
Bile  of  an  Ox  by  Baglivi. 

Ox-gall  then,  upon  the  Admixture  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  De¬ 
liquium,  was  concreted  into  a  kind  of  fibrous  Coagulum  with  a 
Froth,  but  its  Colour  remain’d  unchang’d.  The  Bile  of  an  Ox, 
upon  an  Admixture  of  Mercury  fublimate,  was  forthwith  co¬ 
agulated,  and  affumed  an  obfeure  greenilh  Colour,  which  daily 
increafed.  Ox-gall,  mixed  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  firft  produced 
a  great  Froth,  and  then  coagulated  into  a  greenilh  Mafs,  the 
Acidity  and  Greennefs  remaining  unchanged.  Twenty-four 
Hours  after  there  was  a  green  thick  Sediment  found  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Veffel,  but  the  Tafte  of  the  Liquor  remained  the 
fame.  The  Bile  of  a  Calf  newly  kill’d  immediately  quitted  its 
yellow  Colour,  and  became  green  by  the  Admixture  of  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  and  retained  that  Colour  for  three  Days  :  It  was  ren¬ 
der’d  lefs  green  by  Spirit  of  Nitre.  With  Oil  of  Tartar  the 
fame  Bile  was  in  a  great  meafure  coagulated  into  white  Clots, 
which  floated  up-and-down  in  the  reft  of  the  Liquor.  Bagliv. 

Six  Pounds  of  Ox-gall  upon  Diftillation,  yielded  almoft  eighty 
Ounces  of  Liquor,  three  Ounces  and  two  Drams  of  Oil, 
twenty-four  Drams  of  volatile  Salt,  and  five  Drams  of  fixed 
Salt.  Hijl.  Ac.  R.  Sc. 

Hartman  made  the  Analyfis  of  Ox-gall  in  two  different  man¬ 
ners  :  And,  firft,  for  Diftillation  from  a  Retort,  he  took  nine 
Ounces  and  five  Drams  of  Bile,  and  having  mixed  them 
with  Sand,  he  put  the  Whole  into  a  Retort ;  and  firft  ol  all 
feven  Ounces  of  a  watery-coloured  Phlegm  were  yielded  *  after 
this  there  fucceeded  another  Phlegm  of  a  milky  Colour,  mixed 
with  an  Oil,  which,  taken  together,  amounted  to  two  Ounces 
and  three  Drams.  This  Oil  was  of  two  Kinds  ;  tor  one  Part  of 
it  floated  on  the  milky  Phlegm,  and  another  fublided  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veffel :  But  after  fome  Weeks  the  greater  Part 
of  that  which  floated  on  the  Top  fell  to  the  Bottom,  at  which 
time  it  was  obferved  to  affume  a  Lentor,  not  unlike  that  ot 
Pitch.  The  Form  of  a  volatile  Salt  was  not  to  be  di (covered, 
tho’  the  Smell  of  it  ftruck  the  Noftrils.  from  the  Caput  Mor- 
tuum  calcin’d,  feven  Grains  of  a  fixed  Salt  were  procured.  A 
dufky,  black,  and  almoft  infipid  Matter,  without  the  leait  De¬ 
gree  of  Tenacity,  adher’d  to  the  Neck  of  the  Retort.  .  1  he 
Diftillation  of  Ox-gall  by  the  Alembic,  he  managed  m  this 
manner  :  Firft  he  took  one  Pound  three  Ounces  and  two 
Drams  of  the  Gall. 
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The  Phlegm  yielded  by  this  was  all  of  one  Colour,  that  is, 
an  aqueous  one  ;  and  it  diffufed  a  fulphureous  faline  Smell,  re- 
femblin"  that  of  the  milky-Phlegm  yielded  by  the  Retort. 

Nor  was  the  Phlegm  of  any  other  Smell  which  was  diftil’d 
afterwards  with  the  Oil,  and  which  was  not  of  a  milky  Colour, 
but  rather  refembling  that  of  Fire,  when  the  reft  of  the  Mafs 
appear’d  thick  and  black  in  the  Alembic. 

The  Weight  of  this  Oil  and  Phlegm  together  amounted  to 
an  Ounce  and  an  half :  But  'tis  fomething  remarkable,  that 
the  Oil  yielded  by  this  Diftillation  was  not  like  that  yielded  by 
the  Retort  of  two  Kinds  >  for  it  conftantly  floated  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Phlegm,  and  retain’d  the  Form  of  a  fluid  Oil. 

There  was  no  refinous  Colophony,  but  a  dufty  black  Caput 
Mortuum  remain’d. 

Volatile  Salt,  which  would  have  adher’d  to  the  Alembic,  in 
its  proper  Form,  and  fhewn  its  pure  faline  Spicula,  did  not  at 
all  appear. 

One  Dram  and  thirteen  Grains  of  fix’d  Salt  were  procured 
from  the  Caput  Mortuum.  Burggrav.  Lex. 

Baglivi  makes  the  following  Experiments  on  Sheeps  Gall. 

I  divided,  fays  he,  Sheeps  Gall  into  feveral  Cups  one  Morning, 
when  the  Weather  was  rainy.  Its  ungrateful,  and,  as  it  were, 
urinous  and  pujrified  Smell  irritated  my  Throat,  and  created  a 
fmall  Pain  in  my  Head.  The  Bile  itfelf  was  tranfparent,  and 
of  a  Colour  refembling  that  of  Tobacco.  The  Fingers  which 
were  employ’d  in  handling  it  were  clean  and  white,  and  the 
Skin  fomewhat  corrugated,  juft  as  when  we  wafh  our  Hands 
with  Soap. 

I.  The  Bile,  mixed  with  re&ified  Spirit  of  Wine,  produced 
no  Fermentation  whilft  the  Subftances  were  mixing.  Twenty- 
four  Hours  after,  it  was  of  a  brownifh  Colour.  In  the  tranf¬ 
parent  brownifh  Liquor,  white  fmall  Filaments  floated  con- 
fufedly  ;  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veil'd  there  was  a  farina¬ 
ceous  Sediment.  The  Bitternefs  was  the  fame,  or  rather  fome¬ 
what  increafed.  On  the  third  Day  it  was  the  fame.  By  the 
Addition  of  common  Water  the  brownifh  Colour  became 
fomewhat  more  clear.  On  the  twelfth  Day  the  Smell  was  grate¬ 
ful,  the  Liquor  tranfparent,  but  its  Colour  brownifh  ;  and  in 
the  Bottom  of  theVeflel  there  was  a  Sediment. 

II.  Oil  of  Tartar,  added  to  the  Bile ,  produced  no  new  Phe¬ 
nomenon  upon  their  being  mix’d.  T  wenty-four  Hours  alter,  it 
affirmed  an  obfeure-brownifh  Colour,  but  the  Liquor  was  entire¬ 
ly  limpid  and  tranfparent ;  and  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel 
there  was  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  white  Sediment.  Its  omell 
refembled  that  of  over-roafted  Eggs.  The  Bitternefs  was  the 
fame,  but  rather  more  intenfe.  On  the  third  Day  it  was  ftill 
the  fame  j  and  the  Addition  of  common  Water  produced  no 
new  Phenomenon.  On  the  twelfth  Day  the  Smell  refembled 
that  of  Lime.  There  was  a  fmall  Sediment  at  the  Bottom  ; 
the  Liquor  above  it  was  tranfparent,  and  its  Colour  fomewhat 
greenifh. 

III.  Salt  of  Wormwood,  reduced  to  Powder,  and  added  to 
the  Bile ,  at  firft  produced  no  Change  in  it.  Twenty-four 
Hours  after,  the  Salt  lay  entirely  undiffolved  at  the  Bottom. 
The  Liquor  itfelf  was  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  its  Colour 
was  darkifh,  refembling  that  of  Tobacco.  It  had  the  fame 
urinous  and  putrid  Smell,  the  fame  Bitternefs  ;  but  foon  after, 
becoming  more  acrid,  and  its  Bitternefs  being  much  increafed, 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  it,  which  I  tailed,  excited  a  violent  Vomit¬ 
ing  By  adding  common  Water  its  Colour  was  changed  into 
a  Dark-yellow.  On  the  third  Day  after  the  Addition  of  the 
Water  it  became  fomewhat  fetid,  but  its  Colour  remained  the 
fame.  The  Salt  was  not  as  yet  diffolved  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veflel,  but  remained  without  any  Alteration  for  fifteen 

^IV.  Crude  Alum,  reduced  to  Powder,  produced  no  remark¬ 
able  Change  in  it,  when  firft  mix’d  with  it.  The  fecondDay, 
however,  the  Liquor  was  highly  turbid  ;  its  Colour  obfeure,  but 
-tranfparent,  and  greenifh  towards  the  Surface.  Towards  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veflel  it  was  vifeid,  denfe,  and  a  cineritious  Por¬ 
tion  fettled  at  the  Bottom.  Its  Smell  refembled  that  of  falted 
Fifh  Its  Bitternefs  was  fomewhat  diminifh’d.  On  the  third 
Day  it  was  the  fame  in  every  refped.  Upon  an  Admixture  of 
common  Water  it  immediately  acquired  a  Colour  refembling 
that  of  Butter.  On  the  twelfth  Day  the  Liquor  was  tranfpa¬ 
rent  but  its  Colour  remain’d  the  fame  ;  and  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veflel  there  was  a  brownifh  Sediment. 

V  Twenty-four  Hours  after  an  Admixture  of  Cinnamon- 
water  there  was  a  white  cineritious  Sediment  in  the  Bottom  of 
■the  Veflel  •  but  the  Liquor  above  it  was  tranfparent,  and  of  a 
brownifll,  but  not  very  dark  Colour.  The  Smell  was  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Cinnamon-water,  wh.ch  had  proved  more  than 
a  Balance  for  the  urinous  putrid  Smell  of  the  Sheeps  Gall.  The 
Bitternefs  was  grateful  enough  to  the  Tafte,  and  not  very  pun¬ 
gent,  but  refembling  that  which  I  obferved  produced  by  the  Salt 
if  Wormwood.  The  third  Day  after,  it  was  the  fame  m  all 
refpefls.  Upon  an  Addition-of  common  Water,  there  was  no 
Change  produced  in  its  Colour ;  but  the  Smell  became  highly 
grateful :  On  the  twelfth  Day  the  Liquor  became  turbid,  and 
its  Smell  difagreeable. 
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VI.  Tin£fure  of  Cantharides  extracted  upon  hot  Afhes,  with 
common  Water,  and  added  to  the  Bile,  produced  no  Change 
when  firft  mix’d.  The  fecond  Day  after,  there  was  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  a  thin  farinaceous  Sediment  found  at  the  Bottom  ; 
but  the  Liquor  about  it  was  tranfparent,  and  ot  the  Colour  of 
Tobacco.  Its  Smell  was  ungrateful,  like  that  of  the  Leaves  of 
Dwarf-elder  bruifed.  Its  Bitternefs  was  not  very  ungrateful ; 
and  on  the  third  Day  its  State  was  the  fame.  Upon  an  Addi¬ 
tion  of  common  Water  nothing  new  happen’d.  On  the 
twelfth  Day  all  the  Parts  of  the  Liquor  were  turbid  j  it  aflum’d 
a  feculent  reddifh  Colour,  and  an  ungrateful  Smell. 

VII.  Upon  an  Addition  of  common  acid  Spirit  of  Salt,  there 
was  a  Fermentation,  and  a  Change  of  the  Colour,  into  an  Ob- 
fcure-yellow,  produced.  On  the  fecond  Day  the  Colour  was 
highly  green,  and  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel  there  was  a  grofs 
white  Meal.  The  Smell  was  ungrateful,  and  refembled  that 
of  falted  Fifh.  Its  Bitternefs  was  ungrateful,  and  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  being  tafted,  excited  a  kind  of  Inclination  to  vomit. 
On  the  third  Day  it  was  the  fame  in  every  refpedf.  Upon  an 
Admixture  of  common  Water,  the  Liquor  became  more  tranf¬ 
parent,  and  fomewhat  whitifh.  On  the  fifteenth  Day  the  Smell 
was  the  fame,  but  fomewhat  lefs  intenfe.  In  the  Bottom  there 
was  a  greenilh  Sediment,  and  the  Liquor  above  it  was  green 
and  tranfparent. 

VIII.  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  added  to  the  Bile ,  immediately 
changed  its  Colour  into  a  beautiful,  but  fomewhat  obfeure  Yel¬ 
low  ;  and  there  was  no  Sediment  to  be  leen  at  the  Bottom. 
The  Smell  of  the  Spirit  proved  more  than  a  Balance  to  that  of 
the  Bile.  Its  Bitternefs  was  grateful,  almoft  like  that  produced 
by  the  Cinnamon-water.  On  the  third  Day  the  Colour  of  the 
Bile,  its  Tranfparency,  and  Smell,  remain’d  the  fame  till  the 
eighth,  when,  upon  an  Addition  of  common  "Water,  all  its 
Parts  became  clearer.  On  the  twenty-fifth  Day,  by  adding 
warm  Water,  the  Liquor  became  turbid  and  foul,  and  aflum’d 
an  ungrateful  Smell,  and  a  Colour  refembling  that  of  the  Yolks 
of  Eggs. 

IX.  Eighteen  Hours  after  an  Admixture  of  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac,  it  aflum’d  an  univerfally  tranfparent  beautiful 
Colour,  like  that  of  a  Ruby.  The  Smell  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
was  ftronger  than  that  of  the  Bile.  The  Tafte  was  gratefully 
bitter,  like  that  produced  by  the  Cinnamon- water  and  the  Spirit 
of  Hartfhorn.  On  the  third  Day  it  was  in  the  fame  State  ;  but 
its  Colour  was  a  little  more  obfeure,  and  continued  fo  till  the 
tenth  Day  ;  when,  by  an  Addition  of  common  Water,  it 
affirmed  a  beautiful  tranfparent  Colour,  like  that  of  pure  White- 
wine.  After  which,  by  reafon  of  the  Admixture  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  became  turbid,  foul,  and  affirmed  an  ungrateful  Smell. 

X.  Upon  an  Addition  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  it  was  immediate¬ 
ly  changed  to  a  Colour  refembling  that  of  the  Yolks  of  Eggs, 
and  a  gentle  Fermentation  was  produced.  On  the  fecond  Day 
its  Colour  was  intenfely  green,  and  rather  more  fo  than  when 
mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  Its  Smell  was  acid  and  ungrateful, 
and  in  the  Bottom  of  theVeflel  there  was  a  thick  white  Mafs. 
The  fuperior  Part  of  the  Liquor  was  green,  and  fomewhat 
tranfparent  and  limpid  ;  but  its  Tafte  was  acid  and  bitter.  On 
the  third  Day  it  was  the  fame  in  all  refpe&s  ;  but  upon  the 
Addition  of  common  Water,  its  intenfe  Greennefs  was  fome¬ 
what  abated.  On  the  twelfth  Day  there  was  a  large  Quantity 
of  Sediment  at  the  Bottom,  and  the  Liquor  above  it  was  tranf¬ 
parent,  but  of  a  high-green  Colour,  which  remained  the 
fame. 

XI.  Upon  an  Addition  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  it  was  changed 
from  its  natural  brownifh  Colour  to  one  refembling  that  of  the 
Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  a  fmall  Ebullition  was  produced.  On  the 
fecond  Day'all  the  Parts  of  the  Liquor  were  become  turbid,  and 
grofs  Filaments  floated  confufedly  in  it.  Its  Colour  was  every¬ 
where  greenifh,  and  fomewhat  inclined  to  an  azure  Blue.  Its 
Smell  was  like  that  of  falted  Fifh,  and  its  Tafte  entirely  acid. 
On  the  third  Day  its  State  was  the  fame  in  every  refpe&-.  Its 
acid  Smell  ftrongly  aftefted  the  Noftrils. 

XII.  When  the  Bile  was  mix’d  with  Aqua-fortis,  Bubbles 
were  immediately  produced,  which  forthwith  became  gieen, 
and  a  kind  of  azure-colour’d  Scum  floated  on  the  Top  of  the 
Liquor.  Twenty-four  Hours  after,  its  Smell  was  highly  pene¬ 
trating  and  acid ;  and  the  Liquor  itfelf  being  highly  turbid,  a 
grofs  farinaceous  Sediment  was  obferved  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veflel.  In  the  Middle  the  Liquor  was  fomewhat  tranfparent ; 
on  the  Surface  there  floated  a  grofs  kind  of  Mucilage,  of  a  white 
cineritious  Colour  ;  and  a  Froth  and  Bubbles  appear’d  about 
the  Sides  of  the  Veflel.  On  the  third  Day  the  Appearances 
were  the  fame,  except  that  the  Smell,  refembled  that  of  acid 
and  corrupted  Milk.  On  the  twelfth  Day  its  State  was  the 

fame.  .  . 

XIII.  Bv  an  Addition  of  Vinegar  the  Colour  of  the  Bile  was 

immediately  changed  into  that  of  the  Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  ren¬ 
der’d  entirely  thick.  On  the  fecond  Day  there  was  a  grofs 
farinaceous  Sediment  depofited  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel : 
The  Liquor  above  this  Sediment  was  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  but 
turbid.  Its  Smell  was  urinous  and  putrid,  like  that  of  fa  ted 

Fifh;  and  its  Bitternefs  was  fomewhat  abated.  On  the  thud 
*  c  Day 
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Day  it  was  in  the  fame  State,  and  remain'd  io  till  the  hf- 

UXIV.  Common  Water,  added  to  the  Bik,  changed  its  Co¬ 
lour  immediately  from  a  dark-brown  to  a  yellow  ;  but  it  was 

not  fo  pellucid  as  before.  The  (harp  Smell  of  the  B,k  was  the 
fame,  but  rather  more  intenfe.  Twenty-four  Hours  after,  it 

had  the  fame  urinous  putrid  Smell,  and  its  Colour  became  a 

little  greeniflt.  Upon  an  Addition  of  a  final!  Quantity  of  frclh 
Water  the  fame  greenifh  Colour  remain  d,  but  the  Bitternefs 
was  abated.  On  the  third  Day  the  Liquor  was  turbid  i  and  on 
its  Surface  there  was  a  Pellicle,  like  that  which  ufually  floats  on 

corrupted  Liquois  :  It  was  alfo  highly  fetid. 

^V.  This  Bile,  when  mix’d  with  moderately  fwcet  White- 
wine  became  immediately  turbid,  and  its  Colour  was  changed 
into  that  of  a  foul  Yellow.  The  Acrimony  of  the  Bile ,  which 
before  a&ed  fo  forcibly  on  the  Noftrils,  was  immediately  abated. 
Twenty-four  Hours  after,  its  ungrateful  Smell  ceafed  altogether. 

In  the  Bottom  there  was  a  Subftance  like  a  white  Meal  depo¬ 
rted  ;  and  the  Liquor  above  it  was  yellow,  tranfparent,  and 
intensely  bitter.  On  the  third  Day  it  was  in  the  fame  State, 
but  without  any  fetid  Smell.  On  the  twelfth  Day  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Liquor  became  fetid  and  turbid.  Bagliv . 

Five  Pounds  of  Hogs  Gall,  newly  taken  from  the  Animals, 
upon  Diftillation,  yielded  almoft  feventy-one  Ounces  of  various, 
and  thofe  fulphureous  Liquors  ;  and  five  Ounces  and  an  half  of 
Oil :  Among  all  which  there  was  an  Ounce  and  an  half  of  a 
thick  and  compact  Matter,  like  Colophony  or  Bitumen  ;  and 
two  Drams  of  a  fix’d  Salt.  Thefe  Liquors  remain’d  without 
a  Sediment,  neither  did  they  become  fetid,  nor  undergo  any 
Change.  When  digefted  together,  by  a  gentle  Heat,  for  thir¬ 
ty-one  Days,  they  loft  four  Ounces  of  their  Weight:  And  the 
four  Pounds  and  eleven  Ounces  which  remain’d,  left  between 
four  and  five  Ounces  of  a  thick  Sediment  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veflel ;  and  the  Liquor  above  this  Sediment  was  pellucid,  and 
of  a  greenifh-brown  Colour.  Du  Hamel  Hijl.  Ac.  R.  S. 

The  Bile  of  a  human  Body,  fubjedted  to  Diftillation  with  a 
gentle  Fire,  immediately  yields  a  Phlegm,  and  a  thick  and 
quickly  inflammable  Relin  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel. 
By  increafing  the  Fire  there  afeends  a  moderate  Quantity  of  a 
volatile  acrid  Salt,  which  leaves  behind  it,  in  the  inferior  Part 
of  the  Veflel,  a  large  Quantity  of  a  fix’d,  acrid,  and  lixivial 
Salt,  in  form  of  a  dark-colour’d  Mafs,  of  a  highly  acrid  Tafte, 
and  penetrating  Smell.  Human  Bile,  when  mix’d  with  Acids, 
efpecially  thofe  furnilh’d  by  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  produces  a 
gentle  Effervefcence,  and  is  very  fenfibly  changed  as  to  its 
Colour.  Upon  an  Admixture  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or  that  of 
Sulphur,  there  is  a  gentle  Ebullition  produced  in  it,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  more  or  lefs  green  j  letting  fall  at  the  fame  time  an  acrid 
Sediment  to  the  Bottom,  and  loiing  fomewhat  of  its  Bitternefs. 
Gn  the  contrary,  volatile  alcaline  Subftances  not  only  render 
it  more  thin  and  tranfparent,  but  alfo  increafe  its  yellow  Lemon- 
colour.  Bagliv. 

From  the  above-enumerated  Experiments  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  Bile  is  an  Humour  compofed  of  an  Oil,  a  Salt,  and 
Water.  It  may  therefore  be  confider’d  as  a  liquid  Animal  Soap, 
fo  that  it  is  of  an  abftergent  and  refolvent  Quality.  That  it  is 
fo,  the  PradBce  of  fome  Tradefmen  is  a  fufficient  Proof ;  for 
Dyers  of  Cloth,  in  order  to  take  out  the  Greafe  which  flicks 
to  the  Wool,  and  hinders  the  Adhefion  of  the  Colour,  ufe  Soap, 
or  putrid  Urine,  after  it  has  affumed  an  alcaline  Nature,  or  a 
Lixivium  of  fome  fix’d  Alcali.  But  they  may,  with  equal  Suc- 
cefs,  ufe  Ox-gall  for  the  fame  Intention.  Painters  alfo  ufe  the 
Bile  of  Animals  for  mixing  and  diluting  their  Paints.  It  difeo- 
vers  its  Efficacy  to  be  the  fame  in  Medicine,  where  a  fapona- 
ceous  Quality  is  requir’d,  or  where  the  Intention  is  to  abfterge, 
where  the  fluggifh  Veflels  are  to  be  ftimulated,  where  a  tena¬ 
cious  Subftance  is  to  be  refolved,  or  a  vifeid  one  attenuated 
(fee  Boerh.  Aph.  75.  5.).  Befides,  as  Bile  has  for  an  Ingredient 
a  Salt,  which,  tho’  not  an  Alcali,  yet  inclines,  and,  as  it  w^ere, 
approaches  to  it,  like  other  animal  Salts,  it  muft  of  courfe 
prove  an  efficacious  Medicine  in  thofe  Diforders,  wheie  an  Acid 
is  to  be  refilled  and  corrected  :  So  that  it  muft  be  beneficial  to 
Bodies  which  are  prone  to  generate  Acids,  to  fuch  as  abound 
with  mucous  and  pituitous  Humours,  and  to  thofe  who  lead  a 
fedentary  Life,  or  labour  under  Lofs  of  Appetite.  It  is  alfo 
added  to  purgative  Medicines,  with  a  View  to  lubricate,  ftimu- 
late,  and  refolve.  The  Method  of  ufing  it  is  to  dry  it  a  little, 
and  make  it  up  into  fmall  Pills :  Three  or  tour  Grains  may  be 
given  for  a  Dofe  to  Adults  ;  but,  for  Infants,  one  Grain  of  it  is 
fufficient  for  a  Dofe.  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  faponaceous 
refolvent  Quality,  that  a  few  Drops  of  the  Bile  extracted  from 
a  living  Dog,  and  mix’d  with  the  Aqua  Epileptica  of  Langius , 
produce  the  dtfired  Effedt  in  the  Cure  of  the  Epilepfy.  See 
Ait.  Haffn.  Vo A  3.  Obf.  20.  From  thefe  Circumftances  we  are 
enabled  to  difeover  the  Reafon,  why  Boerhaave  recommended 
the  Ufe  of  Bile,  not  only  againft  a  fpontaneous  Gluten,  or 
vifeid  Humours  in  general  ;  but  more  efpecially  preferib’d  it 
againft  thofe  Coagulums  form’d  in  the  Pritna  Vt *  of  Chil- 

For  this  Intention  he  recommends  the  Galls  of  Quadrupeds 


and  Fifti,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Pike  and  Eel.  His  Method 
of  preferibing  is  as  follows  : 


Take  of  the  Galls  of  a  Bull  and  of  a  Pike,  each  four  Drams ; 
let  them  evaporate  flowly,  on  a  gentle  Fire,  till  they  have 
acquired  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  ;  then  add  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  the  Powder  of  frefh  Arum-root.  Make  into 
Pills,  weighing  three  Grains  each,  to  be  cover’d  with  Leafi- 
gold.  Let  the  Patient  take  one  of  thefe  in  the  Morning, 
at  Noon,  and  at  Night,  an  Hour  before  his  Meals. 

To  this  Clafs  belongs  alfo  the  Stone  call’d,  by  the  Spaniards , 
Pedra  del  Porco  ;  an  Infufion  of  which,  in  diftill’d  Water  of 
Carduus  Benedidtus,  or  Rbenijh  Wine,  may  be  drank,  taking 
two  or  three  Ounces  for  a  Dofe. 

To  this  Clafs  alfo  belongs  Helmont’s  Medicine,  prepar’d  of 
the  Liver  and  Gall  cf  an  Eel,  reduced  to  a  Powder  by  a  gentle 
Fire  ;  one  Dram  of  which  is  to  be  given,  with  three  Ounces  of 
Rhenijb  Wine,  for  a  Vehicle.  Boerh.  Mater.  Med. 

In  Page  228.  of  the  fame  Work,  he  preferibes  a  Clyfter  in 
the  following  manner,  which  he  recommends  againft  Diforders 
of  Children,  arifing  from  a  cafeous  Coagulation  of  the  Milk 
they  feed  on  : 

Take  of  Ox’s  Gall,  half  a  Dram  ;  of  the  Honey  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  diftil’d  Mint-water,  an  Ounce 
and  an  half :  Mix  up  for  a  Clyfter. 

Bile  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  deterging  glutinous  fordid  Ulcers. 

It  may  alfo  be  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  where 
Deterging  is  indicated  as  proper  :  For  which  Reafon  Pliny , 
L.  28.  C.  1.  informs  us,  that  Suffufions  are  cured  by  the  Gall 
of  a  Man.  See  Diofcor.  L.  2.  C.  17.  Etmuller  informs  us, 
that  the  Gall  of  Fifh,  efpecially  that  of  the  Sea- lamprey  and 
Pike,  the  diftil’d  Water  of  it,  and  its  Effence,  are  proper  for 
curing  the  Pannus  Oculi,  or  that  Diforder  of  the  Eyes  which 
is  cauled  by  an  Inflammation  in  the  fmall  Veflels  of  the  Adnata 
(fee  Pannus)  ;  and  that  the  Secret  of  Burrhus ,  for  this  Difor¬ 
der,  was  human  Bile,  diftil’d  from  a  low  Glafs  Cucurbit,  by 
means  of  a  Brafs  or  Copper  Alembic.  From  what  has  been 
laid  it  appears,  that  the  Gall  of  Animals  may  be  reckon’d 
among  thofe  Medicines  which  are  of  a  detergent,  anti-acid,  and 
refolvent  Nature.  Hence  it  is  alfo  plain,  that  the  {Emulating 
and  anti-acid  Virtues  of  thofe  Stones  which  are  found  in  the 
Gall-bladders  of  Animals,  are  owing  to  the  Bile,  which  is,  in  a 
particular  manner,  proved  by  the  Stone  call’d  Pedra  del  P orco. 
But  as  the  Bile  foon  becomes  putrid,  and  confequently  acrid,  it 
is  obvious,  that  it  is  fafer  to  ufe  it  as  recent  as  poffible,  rather 
than  when  old :  But  itappears  that  Bile,  adminifter’d  internally,  in 
hot  Conftitutions,  and  fuch  Patients  as  are  choleric,  muft  always 
do  Harm  rather  than  Good,  by  what  has  already  been  faid.  If, 
then,  the  Gall  of  Animals  is  unfeafonably  ufed,  or  exhibited  in 
too  large  Dofes,  it  is  then  fuppofed  to  exert  an  acrimonious 
Quality  prejudicial  to  Health  ;  for  which  Reafon  every  kind 
of  Gall  is  by  fome  rank’d  among  Poifons,  becaufe  it  excites 
bilious  Vomitings  and  Syncopes.  See  Foreji.  Obf.  Med.  L.  30- 
Obf.  7.  Schol.  But  whether  the  Notion  of  Poifons  is  not  ren¬ 
der’d  more  intricate  than  it  otherwife  might  be,  by  thus  ranking 
among  them  whatever  produces  fatal  Eftedts,  by  being  impru¬ 
dently  ufed,  I  leave  to  others  to  judge.  As  for  the  other  Pro¬ 
perties  of  Gall,  Pliny,  L.  18.  9.  feems  to  be  well  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  “  Among  all  the  other  Subftances,  fays 
“  he,  common  to  Animals,  the  Gall  produces  themoft  impor¬ 
ts  tant  and  falutary  Effedts ;  for  it  is  poflefs’d  of  a  heating, 
“  pungent,  inciding,  extracting,  and  difeutient  Quality.  The 
“  Gall  of  the  fmaller  Animals  is  thought  to  be  of  a  more  fub- 
“  tile  Nature  than  that  of  the  larger,  and  confequently  better 
“  adapted  to  the  Diforders  of  the  Eyes.  It  is  probable  there  is 
“  fome  Difference  between  the  Biles  of  different  Animals  ;  for, 
“  firft,  the  Bile  of  Fifti  is  more  acrid  than  that  of  Lmd- 
«  animals.  Secondly,  among  Land  as  well  as  Water-animals, 
“  thofe  which  have  the  fmalleft  Bodies,  are  moft  habituated  to 
“  Motion,  and  feed  upon  other  Animals,  have  a  more  acrid 
“  Bile  than  fuch  as  are  larger,  and  feed  otherwife.  Among 
“  Fifti,  the  Preference  is  given  to  that  of  the  Pike  and  Eel  ; 
“  among  Land-animals,  to  the  Hawk  and  Serpent.”  Diojco- 
rides,  L.  2.  C.  17.  has  obferved,  that  the  Biles  of  fome  Ani¬ 
mals  are  preferable  to  thofe  ol  others  in  point  of  Acrimony,  ut 
Paulus  /Egineta  is  fo  explicit  and  diftindt  upon  this  u  je  , 
that  his  Words  deferve  our  Attention.  See  the  Quo e* 
fore  from  this  Author.  With  regard  to  keeping  Uile im  t  e  lops 
for  medicinal  Purpofes,  we  find  the  following  Directions  .  e 
Gall  is  to  he  taken  from  Animals  of  a  middle  Age,  w  ic  ave 
neither  fuft'er’d  Hunger  nor  Thirft,  and  which  have  neither 
been  fatigued  by  too  violent  Exercife,  nor  been  too  much  pro¬ 
voked.  Having  firft  tied  the  Veffels  which  give  Ingrefs  and 
Egrels  to  the  Bile,  it  is  to  be  taken  immediately  from  the  Liver 
itfelf,  and  put  for  fome  time  into  boiling  Water  >  after  which 
it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Water,  dried  in  a  proper  Place,  and 
dofe  kept  for  Ufe.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  hung  up  in  a  Chimney, 
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in  order  to  dry,  without  being  put  into  boiling  Water.  Bile  is 
fometimes  ufed  recent  and  newly  taken  from  Animals,  cfpecial- 
ly  from  Cocks,  Partridges,  Fifh,  and  other  Animals  that  may 
eafily  be  obtain’d,  and  purchafed  at  a  cheap  Rate.  The  Gall 
of  Animals  is,  by  the  Chinefe ,  applied  to  the  word  and  molt 
deteftable  of  Purpofes,  fince  they  fecretly  mix  it  up  with  other 
Ingredients,  in  order  to  protratft  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  and  in- 
creafe  the  Mifery  of  their  Patients.  That  the  Gall  of  Bulls 
produces  a  golden  Colour,  when  applied  to  Objects,  has  been 
long  ago  obferved  by  Pliny ,  L.  n.  C.  37.  There  remains  an¬ 
other  medicinal  Preparation  of  Ox-gall,  to  be  met  with  in  Le- 
mery’s  Pkarmacop,  Univerf. 

Ox-gall,  fays  he,  contains  a  volatile  Salt,  which  renders  it 
deterfive,  and  proper  to  cleanfe  the  Skin  ;  but  as  it  is  very  vifcid, 
and  will  not  keep  without  corrupting,  a  Preparation  may  be 
made  of  it  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  of  Sugar-candy,  two  Ounces  ;  of  Roch-alum,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  of  Borax,  and  Sandiver,  or  Salt  of  Glafs,  each 
three  Drams.  After  having  reduced  all  thefe  Ingredients 
to  a  Powder,  and  put  them  into  a  Glafs  Veflel,  add  to 
them  four  Pounds  of  Ox’s  Gall,  diftil’d  by  a  Sand-heat 
from  a  Glafs  or  Earthen  Cucurbit :  Stop  the  Vefl'el  well, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Smoke  of  a 
Fire,  for  the  Space  of  fifteen  Days,  fhaking  it  now-and- 
then  ;  after  which  filtrate  the  Liquor,  and  preferve  it  for 
Ufe. 

This  Medicine  renders  the  Skin  delicate,  fmooth,  and  foft, 
and  is  efteem’d  fingularly  efficacious  in  removing  Freckles  and 
Sun-burning.  It  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Face  at  Night,  going 
to  Bed  ;  and  is  to  be  wafh’d  off  next  Morning  with  the  Water 
of  Lilies,  or  that  of  the  Water-lily.  This  Medicine  may  alfo 
be  laid  on  the  Face  in  the  Morning  when  one  goes  into  the 
Fields,  and  continue  till  Night,  that  the  Face  may  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  guarded  againft  the  fcorching  Heat. 

The  Defign  of  diddling  the  Ox-gall  is,  that  it  may  preferve 
itfelf  the  better  from  Corruption,  and  be  the  more  agreeable 
to  the  Ladies  Faces.  Camphire  is  generally  added  to  this  Pre¬ 
paration  ;  but  it  is  of  little  or  no  Ufe,  fince  it  not  only  remains 
undiffolved,  but  alfo  gives  it  a  difagreeable  Smell.  I  have  alfo 
retrench’d  the  plumous  Alum,  and  the  corrofive  Sublimate,  by 
fome  ufed  in  this  Medicine,  becaufe  I  judged  them  unfafe. 

The  Salts  which  enter  this  Preparation  of  Ox’s  Gall,  ferve 
to  render  it  more  deterfive  and  penetrating,  that  it  may  the 
more  effectually  remove  the  Blemifhes  of  the  Face. 

The  Veffel  into  which  this  Preparation  is  put  mull  not  be 
entirely  full,  that  the  Liquor  may  be  the  more  commodioufly 
Ihaken  at  proper  Intervals. 

A  Preparation  of  Bile,  for  cofmetic  Purpofes,  is  more  eafily 
obtain’d,  by  diffolving  infpiffated  Bile  with  tartarated  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  precipitating  it  with  Water  of  Frogs-fpawn,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hoffman  in  his  Notes  to  Poterius. 

BINARIUS. 

Tho’  the  Word  Binarius ,  among  the  antient  Romans ,  implied 
no  more  than  the  Number  Two  ;  yet  the  Spagiric  Philofophers 
affix’d  an  Idea  to  it,  which  I  cannot  convey  by  any  Words.  I 
fhall  therefore  reprefent  their  Sentiments  in  their  own  Terms. 
The  Binarius  then,  according  to  them,  was  either  Naturalis  y  or 
contra  Naturam.  The  Naturalis  Binarius  was  that  which  was 
produc’d  by  God,  in  confequence  of  the  Divifion  made  between 
fuperior  and  inferior  Objects,  and  which,  when  wrapt  up,  as 
it  were,  and  included  under  the  Bond  of  Unity,  conftitutes  the 
Ternarius ,  when  it  is  fit  for  returning  into  Unity.  The  Bina¬ 
rius  contra  Naturam  is  that  very  'Filing,  which,  being  highly 
inimical  not  only  to  Nature,  but  more  efpecially  to  God,  of 
old  endeavour’d  to  deftroy  all  created  Objects.  This,  according 
to  them,  is  the  Source  of  all  Difeafes,  and  of  Death  ;  fince  it 
is  not  confin’d  under  any  Bonds,  but  is  rather  the  firft  Divorce, 
ftrongly  endeavouring  to  break  the  Bond  of  Peace  and  Concord, 
not  only  among  the  fupernatural,  but  alfo  the  natural  Creatures 
of  the  omnipotent  God,  who  form’d  all  things.  Theat.  Chym. 
Vol.  1. 

By  thefe  he  fhould  mean  the  fame  which  the  Perfians  under- 
ftand  by  their  Ormozd  and  Arimanius. 

BINSICA.  A  Rabbinical  Term,  according  to  Helmonty  denot¬ 
ing  mental  Sicknels,  and  particularly  a  diftemper’d  Imagination : 
or,  as  Helmonty  in  his  myftical  Way,  terms  it,  an  Atrophy  of  the 
Organ  of  the  Phantafy,  fuch  as,  he  fays,  is  excited  by  the  Bite 
of  a  Tarantula,  or  a  mad  Dog,  the  Confequence  of  which  is 
what  he  calls  Mors  Binfica ,  “  a  Binfical  Death.  ” 

BINTAMBARU  Zeylanenfbus.  Convolvulus  maritimus 
Zeylanicus ,  Folio  craffo  cordiformi.  Pes  Capra  (d  Folii  Simi- 
tudine )  Lufitanis.  Herman.  Catal.  Hort.  Leyd. 

It  grows  in  Malabar ',  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Eaf -Indies.  M.  Herman  fuppofes  this  Convolvulus,  as 
well  as  others  of  that  Species,  to  abound  with  a  purgative  Salt, 
which  he  infers  both  from  the  Acrimony  of  its  milky  Juice, 
which  ftrikes  the  Tongue  and  Fauces,  and  from  repeated  Expe¬ 
riments  j  for  a  Dram  of  the  Refin  of  the  Root,  given  in  the 
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Yolk  of  an  Egg,  or  any  other  convenient  Emulfion,  gently 
purged  Water  from  Hydropical  Patients  :  An  Extradt  of  the 
Root,  prepar’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  had  the  fame  Effedt. 
Hence  he  believes,  that  the  Opinion  which  the  Portuguefe  and 
fome  Indians  have  conceiv’d  of  its  diaphoretic  Virtues,  (which, 
perhaps,  they  entertain’d  from  its  external  Refemblance  to  Sar- 
faparilla)  is  merely  imaginary.  Tho’  the  Root  be  in  the 
Lift  of  Cathartics,  its  Leaves  are  the  common  Food  of  Rabbets, 
Deer,  and  wild  and  tame  Goats.  Rail  Hijl.  Plant. 

BIOLYCHNIUM,  / Ito^yyiov ,  from  Life,  and 
Kv^iiov,  a  Candle,  or  Lamp.  The  Lamp  of  Life  ;  a  Term 
much  us’d  by  fome- late  Writers,  and  fignifies  the  fame  as  the 
vital  Flame ,  or  the  natural  Heat  :  It  iignifies  alfo  a  fort  of 
Secret  prepared  of  human  Blood,  mention’d  by  Bcguinus. 
Cajlellus. 

BIOS,  (itolos,  0/eb',  generally  fignifies  Life,  and  its 
Courfe  ;  but  fometimes  means  no  more  than  Vidus ,  Vidluals, 
or  Food  neceffary  for  Life.  Cajlellus. 

BIOTE,  Life,  in  an  affedted  Senfe,  fignifies  the 

Time  of  Continuance  of  Aliment  in  the  Body,  according  to 
Galcny  Aph .  20.  Lib.  6.  Epid.  Sed.  5.  to.  d<Sszvi?i^et  <ri]ia 
oMyo^ovtAv  (iiolliv  kyp-it  “  weak  Food  has  a  fhort  Life  an- 
“  nexed  ;  ”  that  is,  weak  Aliment  makes  Perfons  fhort-liv’d  ; 
or,  in  the  Senfe  before,  is  but  of  fhort  Continuance  in  the 
Body. 

BIOTHANATI,  P/o9dt'ct!  1,  from  {t[x,  Life,  and  9etvct]o(y 
Death.  A  Term  applied  to  thofe  who  die  a  violent  Death. 
Cajlellus. 

BIPINELLA,  an  Herb,  the  fame  as  Pimpinella,  which 
fee. 

BIPULA,  a  fort  of  Worm  in  Arijlot.  Hijl.  Animal,  as 
Gaza  interprets  him.  Caflellus. 

BIRA*  Beer.  The  fame  as  Cerevisia,  which  fee. 
Cajlellus. 

BIRSEN,  an  Arabian  or  Perfian  Word,  fignifying  an  In¬ 
flammation  or  Impoftume  of  the  Breaft;  for  Bir  fignifies  a 
Breaft,  according  to  Avicenna  and  others.  Cajlellus. 

BISCOCTUS,  Vteipdtx,  <horvfi1»i(y  twice  drefs’d,  or  that  has 
twice  felt  the  Fire;  chiefly  applied  to  Bread  twice  bak’d,  or 
that  is  much  bak’d.  Bifcuit. 

BISEMATUM.  The  lighteft,  paleft,  and  bafeft  Lead. 
Rulandus. 

BISERMAS.  A  Species  of  Horminum.  See  Horminum. 

BISLINGUA,  Hippogloffum ,  Uvularia ,  Offic.  Hippo- 
gloffum  five  Bifingua ,  Park.  Theat.  702.  Hippogloffum  mas 
&  foemina ,  Ger.  761.  Emac.  908.  Bonifacia  five  Bifingua , 

J.  B.  1.  575.  Hippogloffum ,  Bifingua ,  Bonifacia ,  Chab.  45. 
Laurus  Alexandrina ,  frudu  pediculo  infdentey  C.  B.  Pin.  3O5. 
Rufus  angufifolius ,  frudu  folio  innafeente ,  Tourn.  Inft. 
79.  Elem.  Bot.  70.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  63.  DOUBLE¬ 
TONGUE. 

This  Plant  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Bo- 
tanifts,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a  vulnerary  Quality.  Dale  Phar- 
macologia. 

BISMALVA.  The  fame  as  Althaea,  which  fee. 

BISMUTHUM,  Offic.  Charlt.  Foff.  49.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Me¬ 
tal.  16 1.  Bifmutum  plumbum  cinereum ,  Worm.  125.  Mar- 
cafita  five  Bifmutum ,  Schrod.  456.  Marcafita  argenteay 
Caefalp.  Galana  inanisy  Germanis  Blende ,  Woodw.  Att. 
Tom.  1.  182.  3ifmuthumy  Idem,  Tom.  2.  P.  1.  p.  28. 
MARCASITE  OF  SILVER,  or  TIN-GLASS.  Dale. 

Bifmuth  is  a  Species  of  Tin,  or  a  white  and  brittle  metallic 
Subftance,  difpos’d  in  fmall  Laminae,  fhining  like  Glafs  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  call’d  Tin-glafs.  It  feems  to  be  compos’d 
of  a  mineral  Salt,  a  grofs  Sulphur,  Mercury,  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  Arfenic,  and  a  great  deal  of  Earth.  Mr.  Poliy  having  pound¬ 
ed  feparately  one  Part  of  Bifmuth,  and  two  of  corrofive  Subli¬ 
mate,  and  mix’d  them  in  a  Retort,  to  which  a  Receiver  was 
adapted,  extracted  from  them,  by  Diftillation,  a  fort  of  Gum 
or  Butter,  which  partly  adhered  to  the  Neck  of  the  Retort, 
and  partly  fell  into  the  Receiver.  This  Butter  he  diftLl’d  a 
fecond  time,  and,  befides  another  Butter  yielded  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  there  remain’d  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort  a  very  fine 
Powder,  of  the  Colour  of  oriental  Pearls,  foft  to  the  Touch, 
and  fomewhat  glutinous.  A  third  Procefs  yielded  him  a  Powder 
ftill  more  fine  and  beautiful..  In  fhort,  he  repeated  the  Opera¬ 
tion  ’till  the  Butter  was  entirely  chang’d,  partly  into  running 
Mercury,  and  partly  into  a  pearl-colour’d  Powder.  This  Pow¬ 
der  may  be  ufed  either  ip  reprefenting  fine  Pearls  in  Painting, 
or  in  giving  their  agreeable  Colour  to  any  Obje&s.  Hifoire  de 
I*  Academie  Roy  ale  y  1713. 

Bifmuth ,  or  Tin-glafs ,  named  Bifmuthumy  Officin .Plumbum 
cinereum  j. /gricola,  Marcafita  argenteay  Quorund.  is  a  metallic, 
fufible,  but  not  dudtile  Subftance  ;  very  brittle  and  heavy,  and 
diftinguifhable  from  Lead  and  Tin  by  its  Colour,  which  is 
fometimes  fhining,  like  Silver,  fometimes  of  a  faint  Purple, 
refembling  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  but  confifting  of  broader 
Laminae,  and  ftaining  the  Fingers.  It  is  prepared  by  Arturs, 
by  being  firft  torrdfy’d,  and  then  melted  into  a  Regulus.  It  is 

often  found  in  Silver  Mines  ;  and  where-ever  the  Miners  find 

Bifmutbf 
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Hi  [ninth,  thCv  conclude  they  (hall  find  Silver  ;  and  hence  they 
call  it  the  Proof  of  Silver.  The  Mines  of  Bifmuth  are  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Mifnia.  Some  pretend  that  it  may  be  extracted  from 
Cobalt  melted  into  a  Regains,  by  a  particular  Procefs  ;  but 

this  is  not  certain.  .  „  .  , 

Bifmuth  feems  to  have  been  unknown  both  to  the  Greeks  and 

Arabians  ;  for  the  Arabian  Marcafite  was  the  Lapis  Pyrites . 

It  is  very  feldom  ufed  in  Phyfic,  tho’  fome  prepare  F  lowers 
from  it,  which  they  fay  are  diaphoretic  ;  but  moft  Phyficians 
have  been  afraid  to  ufe  .it  inwardly,  becaufe  of  the  arfemcal 
Parts  contain’d  in  it.  The  Magiftery  of  Bifmuth  is  prepared 
by  diffolvinw  the  Metal  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  then  precipitating  it 
With  a  Solution  of  Sea.Salt  in  Water.  This  Precipitate,  being 
edulcorated  by  frequent  Lotions,  becomes  a  very  white  Powder, 
much  valued  by  the  Ladies  as  a  Coffnetic,  and  much  ufed  by 
Dealers  in  Hair,  to  improve  the  Colour  of  it  when  dark  or  red. 
Pewterers  mix  it  with  Tin  to  harden  it,  and  give  it  a  more 
fhining  Colour.  Geoffrey. 

PROCESSES  upon  Bismuth. 

Flores  Bismut  hi  :  Flowers  of  Bifmuthi 

Beat  the  Bifmuth  into  very  fine  Powder,  and  to  four  Ounces 
of  it  put  half  a  Pound  of  Nitre,  alfo  in  fine  Powder; 
put  in  that  Mixture,  by  half  a  Spoonful  at  a  time,  into  an 
earthen  Body,  perforated  in  the  Side  ;  when  the  Body  is 
red-hot,  and  the  Operation  is  over,  take  away  the  Aludels, 
and  wipe  off  the  Flowers  with  a  Feather. 

Thefe  are  very  white,  and  ufed  as  an  excellent  Fucus,  mix’d 
with  Pomatum,  or  Rofc-water  ;  but  they  mult  not  be  too  bufy 
with  it,  who  try  it  upon  their  Complexions ;  for  the  faline 
Parts  of  the  Arfenic  may  do  Mifchief  many  ways.  But  if 
the  Nitre,  and  the  Arfenical  Salts,  are  wafh’d  away  by  frequent 
Solutions  in  warm  Water,  it  will  not  only  continue  to  be  a 
good  Cofmetic,  but  alfo  may  with  Safety  be  given  internally, 
and  by  fome  is  reckon’d  a  good  Diaphoretic.  Yet,  as  the 
Materia  Medica  is  large  enough  in  its  Supply  for  that  Intention, 
there  is  no  Occufion  to  torture  a  Poifon  to  make  a  Medicine  of 
it.  Its  Dole  is  from  ten  Grains  to  two  Scruples  or  a  Dram. 
Quincy’s  Difpenfatory ,  from  Wilfon's  Chymiflry. 

Lemery's  Method  of  making  thefe  Flowers  is  fomewhat 

different.  . 

The  Flowers  of  Bifmuth  are  nothing  but  a  Portion  of  1  in- 
glafs,  elevated  in  form  of  a  fine  Powder,  by  means  of  volatile 

Salts. 

Calcine  the  Bifmuth  in  the  manner  Lead  is  commonly  cal¬ 
cin’d  ;  then  mixing  it  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  put  your  Mixture  into  an  earthen  Cucurbit  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  the  Fire  ;  but  two  Thirds  of  the  Cucurbit 
muff  at  leaft  be  left  empty.  Adapt  a  Blind- head  to  it. 
Lute  the  Jundture  carefully.  Place  your  Veffel  in  a  fmall 
Grate-furnace,  with  an  open  Fire,  but  yet  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  Fire  may  breathe  only  thro’  the  Re- 
gifters,  for  which  Purpofe  the  Top  of  the  h  urnace  mult 
be  clofed  up  with  Bricks  and  Clay.  The  Cucurbit  mult 
alfo  be  funk  a  Third,  or  thereabouts,  of  its  Height  in  the 
Furnace.  Apply  a  fmall  Fire  at  the  Beginning;  then 
augment  it  gradually,  till  the  Bottom  of  the  V effel  be- 
comes  red  ;  and  then  continue  it  in  the  fame  Degree,  till 
nothing  afeends  any  longer,  which  may  be  known  when 
the  Head  is  become  cold,  and  then  the  Sublimation  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Then  allow  the  Veffels  to  cool,  and  unlute  them. 
By  this  Procefs  you  will  obtain  Flowers,  which  may  be 
dinolv’d  in  Water,  and  precipitated  with  Spirit  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  or  Oil  oi  1  artar. 

This  Magiftery,  or  Precipitate,  may  be  applied  to  the  fame 
Ufes  with  the  following. 

Magistery  of  Bismuth. 

Magiftery  of  Bifmuth  is  nothing  but  Bifmuth  diffolv’d, 
.and  precipitated  into  a  very  white. Powder. 

Diffolve  in  a  Matrafs  one  Ounce  of  the  grofs  Powder  of 
Bifmuth,  with  three  Ounces  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  ;  pour 
the  Diffolution  into  a  clean  earthen  V eflel,  and  add  to  it 
five  or  fix  Pounds  of  Spring- water,  in  which  half  an  Ounce 
of  Sea  Salt  has  been  previoufly  diffolv’d  ;  upon  which  a 
white  Powder  will  be  precipitated  to  the  Bottom.  Pour 
off  the  Water  by  Inclination,  and  walh  the  Magiftery 
feveral  times  ;  then  dry  it  in  a  Shade.  This  is  the  Cof¬ 
metic  which  the  French  call  Blanc-d’-Efpagne ,  or  the  cele¬ 
brated  white  Spanif  Cofmetic ,  which  isefteemed  fo  fine  a 
Cleanfer  and  Whitener  of  the  Face.  The  Method  of 
ufnw  it  is,  either  to  mix  it  with  Pomatum,  or  with  Oil 
of  Lilies.  Wig- makers  alfo  ufe  it,  in  order  to  beautify 

their  Hair. 
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REMARKS. 


A  pretty  large  Matrafs  ought  to  be  employ’d  in  diffolving  the 
Bifmuth,  in  order  to  give  room  for  a  violent  EfFervefcence, 
which  is  produc’d  as  loon  as  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  is  pour’d 
upon  that  Mineral.  The  Operator  muft  guard,  as  much  as  he 
poffibly  can,  againft  admitting  the  Steam  either  into  his 
Noftrils  or  Mouth,  becaufe  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
Breaft. 

This  quick  and  violent  EfFervefcence  proceeds  from  this ;  thaf 
the  Pores  of  the  Bifmuth  being  pretty  large,  the  Acid  im¬ 
mediately  makes  its  Way  into  them,  and  violently  removes 
every  thing  that  oppofes  its  Motion.  On  this  Occafion  it 
alfo  happens,  that  the  Matrafs  is  fo  heated,  that  one  cannot 
hold  a  Hand  upon  it  ;  fcecaufe  the  Points  of  the  Diffolvent 
ftrike  with  a  great  deal  of  Force  upon  the  folid  Bifmuth ,  by 
which  a  Heat  is  produc’d,  refembling  that  which  refults  from 
the  Friction  of  two  folid  Bodies  upon  each  other  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  Befides,  the  Quantity  of  fiery  Particles  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  may  contribute  very  confi- 
derably  to  the  Production  of  this  Heat. 

If  the  Solution  is  turbid,  on  account  of  any  Impurities  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Bifmuth,  a  double  Quantity  of  W ater  being 
mix’d  with  it,  it  muft  be  filtrated  ;  for,  if  an  Attempt 
fhould  be  made  to  filtrate  it  without  Water,  it  would  coa¬ 
gulate  in  the  Form  of  a  Salt,  and,  confequendy,  become  in¬ 
capable  of  paffing  thro’  the  Filtre.  Tin's  Coagulation  proceeds 
from  this,  that  the  acid  Spirits  of  the  Nitre,  which  are 
fheath’d  up  in  the  Particles  of  the  Bifmuth ,  finding  too  fmall 
a  Quantity  of  Liquor  to  float  and  difperfe  themfelvcs  in,  unite 
together  ill  the  Form  of  Cryftals,  when  the  Solution  becomes 
cold. 

The  Impurity  which  generally  floats  upon  the  Solution  of  Bf- 
muth ,  is  a  pinguious  and  bituminous  Subftance,  which  is  not 
diffolvable  by  the  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

This  Magiftery  may  be  made,  by  pouring  a  large  Quantity  of 
Spring- water  without  Salt  into  the  Solution  ;  but  it  is  more 
quickly  done,  and  the  Precipitation  more  exadlly  made,  by 
the  Addition  of  the  Salt,  which  agitates  and  breaks  fome  of 
thofe  acid  Parts,  which  the  Water  alone  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  fubdue  and  divide.  A  Difficulty  here  arifes,  and 
that  is,  why  common  Water  alone  precipitates  the  Bifmuth , 
Lead,  or  Antimony,  which  an  Acid  has  previoufly  diffolv’d, 
but  can  neither  precipitate  Gold,  Silver,  nor  Mercury, 
without  the  Affiftance  of  fome  Salt,  or  fome  other  proper 
Subftance.  I  fuppofe  this  Phenomenon  is  produc’d,  becaufe 
the  former  Subftances  having  large  Pores,  the  Acids  are  not 
fo  ftrongly  lock’d  up  in  them,  but  that  they  may  be  diflodg’d 
by  Water  ;  whereas  Gold,  Silver,  and  Mercury,  having 
Pores  comparatively  very  fmall  and  minute,  keep  the  Acid 
fo  ftrongly  lock’d  up,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  by  the  too 
languid  Agitation  of  the  Water  alone,  which,  to  produce 
this  Effedt,  requires  .the  Addition  of  fome  other  Subftance, 
capable  of  giving  ftronger  and  more  violent  Shocks. 

The  Augmentation  happening  to  the  Bifmuth,  when  reduc’d 
to  a  Magiftery,  proceeds  from  fome  Part  of  the  Spirit  of 
Nitre  being  retain’d  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  Precipita¬ 
tion  and  Lotion.  If  we  incline  to  have  it  exceedingly 
white,  ’tis  not  only  neceffary,  that  the  Water  us’d  in  walk¬ 
ing  it  fhould  be  very  pure  and  tranfparent,  but,  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  dried  in  a  Shade,  it  muft  he  carefully  kept 
in  a  Glafs-phial,  well  flopp’d  ;  for  the  Air  renders  it  of  a  dark 


and  brownilh  Colour. 

As  for  the  Method  of  ufing  this  Magiftery,  a  Dram  of  it  is 
ordinarily  mix’d  with  four  Ounces  of  the  Lily  or  Bean-flower 
Water,  or  with  an  Ounce  of  Pomatum.  This  Medicine  is 
good  for  the  Itch,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  Acids,  or  Salts, 
which  foment  and  nourifh  that  Diforder  :  But  this  Magiftery 
is  rarely  ufed  in  any  other  Shape  than  that  of  a  Cofmetic  : 
It  is  the  Paint  moft  generally  ufed  by  Women  who  incline 
to  improve  their  Complexions,  becaufe  it  is  more  eafily  laid 
on,  and  adheres  more  firmly,  than  other  Paints.  But  as  the 
Marcafite,  from  which  it  is  drawn,  is  of  the  metallic  Kind, 
the  Heat  of  the  Skin  reunites,  revivifies,  and  renders  brown, 
its  Particles,  which  ow’d  their  Whitenefs  only  to  their  Di- 
vifion  ;  for  which  Reafon,  thofe  who  make  frequent  Ule  or 
this  Paint,  have  generally  a  livid  Countenance,  and  the  o  in 
of  it  more  roush  and  unmpoliftvd,  than  it  was  before  t  ley 


began  to  ufe  it.  ... 

If,  for  the  fake  of  Curiofity,  we  filtrate  the  Water  ufed  in 
precipitating  the  Magiftery  of  Bifmuth ,  anJ,  wit  i  a  new 
Pen,  write  any  thing  with  it  on  white  Paper,  t  e  etters 
will  not  at  all  appear  ;  but  if,  after  they  are  tioroug  >'  r>» 
we  rub  them  gently  with  a  little  Cotton,  dipt  in  a  eco  ion, 
of  the  Scoril  of  Antimony,  they  become  very  black. 
Lcmery  Cours  de  Chymie. 


IISON.  _ .  TT.  _  .  ,  • 

['his  is  a  Sort  of  wild  Ox  in  the  Indies.  His  Forehea 

e.  Ins  Horns  crooked.  11  a  pat  the  Points,  black  an  ine- 
’  ’  m£» 


BIT  B  L  A 


ing  i  his  Eyes  are  large,  fierce,  terrible,  and  flaming ;  his 
Tongue  is  lo  rough,  that  the  Part  lick’d  with  it  is  excoriated, 
and  Blood  is  drawn  from  it.  In  his  Tail  there  is  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Hairs,  which  fmell  like  Musk.  This  Animal  frequents 
the  Woods,  and  is  of  fo  favage  and  cruel  a  Nature,  that  ’tis 
dangerous  to  come  in  his  Way,  The  Horns  of  this  Animal, 
when  reduced  to  a  Powder,  and  taken  internally,  are  efleemed 
fudorific,  and  proper  for  refilling  Poifons.  The  Dofe  of  this 
Powder  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  one  Dram. 

The  Excrements  of  this  Animal  are  poflefled  of  a  highly 
refolvent  Quality.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

BISTACIUM,  for  Pistacium,  or  Pistacia,  which 
fee. 

BISTORTA,  Offic.  Bijiorta  Serpentina,  Chab.  507.  Bif- 
torta  major,  Ger.  322.  Emac.  399.  RaiiHift.  1.  186.  Synop. 
59.  Bijiorta  major  vulgaris,  Park.  391.  Bijiorta  major,  rugo- 
Jtoribus  foliis ,  J.  B.  3.  538.  Dill.  Cat.  89.  Bijiorta  radice 
minus  intorta ,  C.  B.  192.  Hilt.  Oxon.  2.  585.  Tourn.  Inft. 
511.  Boerh.  Lid.  A.  2.  86.  Buxb.  39.  BISTORT  or  SNAKE¬ 
WEED. 

The  Roots  of  the  great  Biftort  are  about  as  thick  as  the 
little  Finger,  brown  on  the  Outfide,  and  reddifh.  within  ; 
fomewhat  curled  and  twilled,  with  many  fmall  Fibres  growing 
out  on  every  Side.  The  Leaves  refemble  fomewhat  the  Leaves 
of  the  common  Dock,  but  are  of  a  firmer  Subftance,  of  a 
bluilh-green  Colour  above,  and  alh-colour’d  underneath, 
much  narrower  at  the  End  next  the  Root,  having  only  a  nar¬ 
row  Film  running  on  each  Side  the  Stalk.  Th£  Flowers 
groW'  in  Spikes  like  Ears  of  Corn,  of  a  pale-red1  Colour,  made 
up  of  feveral  fmall,  imperfect,  llaminous  Flowers,  in  which 

frow  black  triangular  Seeds  ;  they  Hand  on  Stalks  a  Foot  or  a 
oot  and  a  half  high,  which  have  a  Leaf  or  two  at  the  Joints, 
encompafling  them  round  next  the  Stalk,  and  growing  nar¬ 
rower*  and  lharp-pointed  at  the  End. 

Biftort  grows  in  feveral  moift  Meadows,  tho’  it  is  not  very 
common  about  London.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  Batterfea 
Meadow,  near  the  Thames  Side,  flowering  in  May. 

The  Roots  of  Biftort,  which  are  the  only  Part  that  is  ufed, 
*re  drying  and  binding,  of  Service  in  all  kind  of  Fluxes  and 
Hemorrhages,  either  from  the  Bowels,  or  any  other  Part ; 
they  help  the  Incontinence  of  Urine,  and  the  making  bloody 
Water.  They  are  alfo  Alexipharmic,  and  good  in  peftilen- 
tial  Fevers  ;  they  refill  Poifon,  and  the  Bites  and  Stings  of 
venomous  Creatures.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

The  Root  is  moftly  ufed  in  the  Shops,  and  is  of  a  healing, 
aftringent  Quality,  efpecially  in  Dyfenteries,  bloody  Fluxes, 
Dyfenteric  Exulcerations  of  the  Inteftines,  and  Vomitings  of 
Blood.  It  cures  an  exceflive  Flux  of  the  Menfes  and  Hemor¬ 
rhoids,  and  removes  violent  Vomitings.  Jt  quenches  Thirft, 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  by  Paracelfus  called  Anafacra ,  by  which 
he  perhaps  meant  Anafarca.  The  principal  way  of  ufing 
it  is  to  mix  it  with  other  proper  Herbs  for  the  Cure  of  the 
Dropfy.  L.  Thurneiffer ,  de  Aquis  Alincr.  IA  Me  tall.  L.  6. 
C.  67.  affirms,  that  it  kills  Worms  in  the  Inteftines.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  Defluxions,  and  Pains  of  the  Head,  malignant  Fevers, 
Small-pox,  Meafles,  and  the  Plague.  It  proves  a  Check  to  the 
too  violent  Ebullition  of  the  Blood,  and  prevents  the  over¬ 
heating  of  its  more  fpirituous  Parts.  It  prevents  Mifcarriages, 
and  cures  Wounds  and  Ruptures.  And  when  any  Veflel  in 
the  Abdomen  is  broken,  it  is  often  made  an  Ingredient  in 
vulnerary  Drinks,  prepar’d  as  a  Remedy.  The  Root 
powder’d,  and  thrown  into  recent  Wounds,  flops  the  Efiufion 
of  Blood,  and  cures  them.  A  Decodlion  of  the  Root  alfo, 
with  Wine  and  Vinegar,  Hops  immediately  the  moll  violent 
Effufions  of  Blood  from  Wounds,  if  wafhed  with  it.  Some 
take  two  Parts  of  the  Root  reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  one  Part 
of  Quick-lime,  and  mix  them  with  Wine  and  Vinegar,  and, 
after  having  evaporated  the  Humidity,  ufe  the  Powder  which 
remains  in  the  Veflel  for  curing  the  Cancer.  The  Root  mix’d 
with  fome  Water  proper  for  Diforders  of  the  Mouth  cures 
Tooth-achs,  fixes  loofe  Teeth,  and  hardens  the  Gums,  by 
preventing  a  Fluxion  of  Humours  to  them.  Some  diftil  a 
Water  from  the  Root,  Leaves,  and  Flowers.  Others  prepare 
a  Syrup  from  the  Root,  which  they  call  Syrupus  Colubrinus. 
Both  thefe  Medicines  are  accounted  excellent  againft  the  Plague, 
Dyfentery,  Fluxes,  Vomitings  of  Blood,  immoderate  Dif- 
charges  of  the  Menfes,  and  Vomitings.  The  Water  cleanfes 
and  heals  all  old  Ulcers  and  Cancers,  if  they  are  walhed  with 
it,  and  fome  of  the  Powder  of  the  Root  is  fprinkled  upon 
them.  It  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  it  banifhes  all  Inle&s 
from  a  Houfe.  Barthol .  Horn  Botanologia. 

BITHNIMALCA  and  GASTERANAX  are  Words 
coined  by  Dolatus ,  to  fignify  a  peculiar  adlive  Principle  refide- 
ing  in  the  Stomach,  and  prefiding  over  the  feveral  Functions 
of  Chylification,  Diftribution,  and  Secretion. 

BITHYNICI  Ton/oris  Ernplajirum.  The  Bithynian  Bar¬ 
ber’s  Plaifter  for  fplenetic  and  hydropical  People.  It  is  deferib’d 
by  Aetius,  Tetrab.  3 .  Serm.  2.  cap.  22. 

BITHYNOS,  iiibvyot,  the  Name  of  a  Plaifter  de- 
feribed  by  Galen,  L.  9.  de  comp.  Med.  Sec ,  Lee.  cap.  31.  alfo 
Vot.  I. 


a  Troche  in  the  fame  Author,  Lib.  5.  de  Comp,  Med.  per  Gen » 
cap.  12. 

BlTI.  The  Name  of  a  tall  and  evergreen  Tree  growing  irt 
Malabar ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eaji-Indtes  ;  all  the  Ufe  it  is 
known  to  have  in  Medicine  is,  that  an  Oil  is  prepared  of  the 
Root,  which  cures  an  Alopecia.  Ray. 

BITRINATI,  Glafed.  Rulandus. 

BITTERN.  At  the  Salt-works,  where  Salt  is  made  front 
the  Sea  Water,  that  Liquor  which  runs  from  the  common  Salt, 
when  taken  out  and  put  into  proper  Veflels,  is  called  Bittern. 

Or  it  is  the  Liquor  which  remains  after  the  Cryllallization 
of  the  common  Salt.  Phil.  Tranfatt.  See  Sal  Cathar- 
TICUM  AMARUM. 

BI1  UMEN,  Offic,  Bitumen  vulgare  Piffafphaltum ,  Mont. 
Exot.  12.  Gaebal.  20.  Piffafphaltos  nativum ,  Schrod.  4.  208. 
Diofc.  Piffafphaltum,  Worm.  Muf.  30.  Charlt.  Fofl’.  14.  Bi¬ 
tumen  Fojjile ,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  382.  COMMON  FOS- 
SILE  PITCH. 

The  Piffafphaltos  is  produced  in  Apollonia  near  Epidamnos , 
and  is  carried  down  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  by  the  Current 
of  a  River,  and  thrown  upon  the  Shores,  where  it  concretes 
into  Mafles,  and  fmells  like  Pitch  mixed  with  Brimftone. 
Diofc  or.  lib.  1.  cap.  100. 

,  The  Pffafphaltutn  of  Diofcorides ,  and  of  the  Shops,  or 
mineral  Pitch,  is  a  black  or  red  kind  of  Bitumen ,  of  a  fra¬ 
grant  and  not  unpleafant  bituminous  Smell,  vifeid,  or  of  a 
middle  Confiftence  between  Petroleum,  and  a  folid  Bitumen , 
not  unlike  the  common  Pitch,  fufible  by  Fire,  concrefcible 
by  Cold,  and  eafily  inflammable.  It  is  compounded  of  two 
Greek  Words,  which  fignify  Pitch  and  Bitumen,  and  the 
Compound  might  be  rendered  a  bituminous  Pitch,  or  pitchy 
Bitumen  ;  the  Reafon  of  which  Name  is  not,  that  it  confifts  of 
an  artificial  Mixture  of  thefe  two  Subftances,  but  it  fmells  like 
fuch  a  Mixture.  It  diftils  from  Rocks,  or  fprings  from  the 
Earth  in  feveral  Countries.  In  Italy  they  ufe  that  which  is 
found  in  the  Campania  di  Roma,  about  fixty  Miles  from  the 
City,  near  a  little  Town  called  Catho.  It  oufes  through  the 
Crannies  of  Rocks  in  the  Summer-time,  of  the  Confiftence  of 
Honey,  of  a  black  Colour,  and  penetrating  Smell.  Thefe  is 
likewife  a  plentiful  Spring  of  this  Bitumen  in  Auvergne  in 
France,  which  is  foft  and  black  like  Pitch;  and  of  a  bitumi¬ 
nous  Smell.  If  it  be  kept  a  great  while,  it  grows  hard,  re¬ 
taining  ftill  fomething  of  its  fatty  Confiftence,  and  never  grows 
fO  dry  or  hard  as  the  folid  Bitumens. 

Frefh  Piffafphaltum  is  digeftive,  maturating,  and  refolvent; 
It  is  ufed  in  ripening  Buboes,  refolving  Tumors,  difeuffing 
fciatic  Pains,  and  to  ftrengthen  luxated  Parts  after  they  have 
been  reduced.  A  Mixture  of  this,  and  flimy  or  muddy  Clay; 
is  called  Maltha ,  and  was  ufed  as  Morter  in  building  the 
Walls  of  Babylon,  according  to  Vitruvius.  Geoffroy. 

The  Ajphaltus.,  of  which  an  Account  is  given  under  the 
Word,  is  a  Species  of  Bitumen,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  in  his. 
Travels  gives  the  following  Relation  ;  this  Author  fpeaking  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  fays  thus. 

I  was  informed,  that  the  Bitumen,  for  which  the  Lake  hath 
been  always  remarkable,  is  raifed  at  certain  times  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  in  large  Hem  ifpheres;  which,  as  foon  as  they  touch  the  Sur¬ 
face,  and  fo  are  added  upon  by  thd  external  Air,  burft  at  once 
with  a  great  Smoak  and  Noife,  like  the  Pqlvis  Fulminans  of 
the  Chymifts,  and  difperfe  themfelves  round  about  in  a  thou- 
fand  Pieces.  But  this  happens  only  near  the  Shore ;  for  in 
greater  Depths,  the  Eruptions  are  fuppofed  to  difeover  them¬ 
felves  only  in  fuch  Columns  of  Smoke,  as  are  now-and-then 
obferved  to  arife  from  the  Lake.  And  perhaps  to  fuch  Erup¬ 
tions  as  thefe  we  may  attribute  that  Variety  of  Pits  and  Hoi* 
lows  which  are  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  this  Lake,  and 
compared  very  juftly,  by  Mr.  Maundrell ,  to  thofe  Places  in 
England,  where  there  have  been  formerly  Lime-kilns.  The 
Bitumen,  in  all  Probability,  is  accompanied  from  the  Bottom 
with  Sulphur,  inafifmch  as  both  of  them  are  found  promif- 
cuoufly  upon  the  Wafh  of  the  Shores  The  latter  is  exadtty 
the  fame  with  common  native  Sulphur  ;  the  former  is  friable, 
heavier  than  Water,  yielding  upon  Fridlion,  or  by  being  fet 
on  Fire,  a  fetid  Smell.  Neither  doth  it  appear  to  be,  as  Di¬ 
ofcorides  deferibes  his  Afphaltus,  of  a  purplilh  Colour ;  but  is 
as  black  as  Jet,  and  exadtly  of  the  fame  Ihining  Appearance. 

BIVALVA,  BIVALVULA.  Bivalve.  A  Term  in  Bo¬ 
tany,  apply’d  to  the  Pods  or  Husks  of  Plants,  which  open 
lengthwile  in  two  Parts,  like  the  Shell  of  a  Mufcle.  Miller's 
Did. 

BIVENTER,  J'/yxrptKof  *  double-belly’d.  The  fame  as 
DI  GASTRICUS,  which  fee. 

BIXA  OVIEDI.  A  Name  for  the  Achiotl,  which  fee* 

BLABE,  p^dpn.  Hurt,  Injury,  Prejudice.  Hence  pActPi&{9 
noxious,  injurious. 

BLACClvE.  A  Name  in  Rhazes  for  the  Meafles. 

BLACHMAL.  JohnJ'on  fays,  that  this  imports  a  Matter 
confifting  of  variou*  Metals  melted  together,  and  call  into 
Sulphur. 

BLACTARA. 
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BLACTARA.  Cerufs,  white  Paint. 

BL./ESITAS.  Stammering,  or  Lifping.  The  fame  as 
Balbuties. 

BLiESUS  alfo  fignifies  a  Perfon  whofe  Legs  are  diftorted 
and  crooked,  being  bent  outwards. 

BLANCA.  Cerufs,  white  Paint. 

Blanca  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a  compound  lenitive  purging 
Medicine,  defcriBed  in  the  Antidotarium  of  Nicolaus. 

BLANCNON.  A  Name  for  Fern  in  Oribafius ,  Med. 
Coll.  lib.  12. 

BLANDUS,  hue.  Gentle.  An  Epithet  in  Ufe  among 
the  Chymifts,  and  Preparers  of  Medicines,  and  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  Fire  or  Heat,  by  way  of  Oppolition  to  fortis ,  or  ve¬ 
hement,  f  rang,  ox  violent.  Thus  in  the  Affair  of  the  Philo- 
fopher’s  Stone  there  is  required  blandus  Ignis ,  a  gentle  Fire. 

BLAPTISECULA.  A  Graeco-latin  Name  for  Cyanus , 
Blue-bottle,  from  fiAAfa,  to  hurt,  and  feco,  becaufe  it  incom¬ 
modes  the  Mowers,  by  blunting  the  Edges  of  their  Scythes. 
Blancard. 

BLAS.  A  Term  coined  by  Helmont,  by  which  he  means, 
as  he  fays,  the  Force  of  Motion,  both  alterative  and  local ;  of 
this  he  makes  two  Kinds,  the  Bias  Meteoron ,  and  the  Bias 
humanum.  The  firft  belongs  to  the  Stars,  whofe  Bias  nwti- 
vum ,  he  fays,  is  the  pulfive  Virtue  by  which  they  perform 
their  Courfes,  and  prefent  their  Afpefts  according  to  their 
Places ;  and  this  is  their  local  Bias.  The  Alterative  Bias  of 
the  Stars  confifts  in  the  Production  of  Heat  and  Cold,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  Change  of  the  Winds.  Analogous  to  this  Bias 
Meteoron  is  the  Bias  Humanum ,  which  operates  in  Men  and 
Brutes  ;  and  this  is  of  two  Kinds,  natural  and  voluntary  :  the 
former  is  what  every  one  of  the  Vifcera  forms  to  itfelf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Model  of  its  Conftellation,  whence  it  is  called 
thoajiral  Bias  ;  the  other  is  impelled,  and  put  in  Motion,  by  the 
Will  of  Animals,  and  is  no  way  connected  with  the  upper 
Motion,  that  is,  the  Bias  of  the  Heavens. 

BLASIUS.  A  Martyr,  whofe  Name  Aetius  reprefents  as 
effectual  in  making  any  thing,  which  flicks  in  the  Throat, 
either  come  up  or  go  down.  See  the  Life  of  Aetius, 

BLASO,  or  PLASO,  (for  I  am  not  certain  which  is  the 
right)  is  the  Indian  Name  for  a  Tree,  otherwife  called.  Ar¬ 
bor  filiquofa  trifolia  Indica,  fore  papilionaceo,  Jiliqua  grandi 
pilofa,  unicam  intus  fabam  continente.  The  Fruit  reduced  to 
Powder,  and  taken  ,  internally,  kills  Worms.  The  Bark  alfo 
powder’d,  and  taken  with  dried  Ginger  in  Powder,  is  given 
for  the  Bite  of  a  Viper.  Raii  Hiji.  Plant. 

BLASTEMA,  (SAA?vyA,  from  P>aa<savco,  to  germinate,  fig¬ 
nifies  properly  a  Bud,  or  Off-fet,  or  Shoot  of  -a  Plant.  But  it 
is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs  a  cutaneous  Eruption  or 
Pimple.  Foefius  feems  to  fufpecSt,  that  it  may  mean  a  Bubo, 
or  glandular  Tumor ;  but  I  fee  no  Reafon  for  this  Suppoli- 
tion. 

BLATTA  BYZANTINA,  Offic.  Blatta  Byzantia , 
Schrod.  5.  325.  Blatta  Byzantia  five  Unguis  odoratus ,  Park. 
Theat.  1573-  Med.  21.  Blatta  Byzantina ,  Unguis  odora- 
tus ,  Mont.  Exot.  6.  Operculum  cochlearum  marinarum  fubro- 
tundum  vulgar e,  Lang.  Meth.  Teft.  56.  Blatta  Byzantia  Ara- 
bum ,  Aldrov.  de  Exang.  346.  Operculi  Conchylii  &  Buccini , 
Rondel,  de  Pifc.  2.  86.  THE  CONSTANTINOPLE 
SWEET  HOOF.  Dale. 

When  exhibited  internally,  it  renders  the  Belly  foluble, 
foftens  the  Spleen,  and  difcuffes  peccant  Humours.  When 
ufed  externally  by  way  of  Fumigation,  it  reftores  epileptic 
Patients,  and  Women  labouring  under  a  Strangulation  of  the 
Uterus.  In  other  Diforders  its  Effects  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  moff  other  teflaceous  Subftances.  Dale  Pharmacologia  from 
Schroder. 

The  common  Druggiffs  and  Apothecaries  apply  both  the 
Name  and  Virtues  of  the  Unguis  Odoratus  or  Indicus  of  the 
Antients,  the  cvv£  ’L'J'ikos  of  Diofcorides,  to  the  Blatta  By¬ 
zantia ,  and  make  the  fame  Ufe  of  it.  Myrepfus  mentions 
the  Unguis  odoratus  in  fome  Places  under  the  Name  of  oi’vyjs 
(Onychus  Indicus )  particularly  in  the  Antidote  of  fifty 
Ingredients.  And  in  many  Places  we  meet  with  his  $aat\a 
IS  fay]!*,  which,  he  informs  us,  is  the  Name  by  which  the 
Italians  call  to  or«V  tvs  ptvos  TiopipvpAs,  44  the  Bone  of  the 
44  Nofe  of  the  Purple-fifh.”  The  Tranflators  of  the  Arabian 
Authors  have  rendered  the  Arabic  Words  adfar  althaib ,  which 
in  Latin  fignify  Ungues  Odorati ,  or  Aromatici ,  and  literally 
exprefs  the  Greek  Denomination  owl;  Apeoyffwv,  by  Blatta 
Byzantia ,  how  truly  we  fhall  by-and-by  examine;  but  our  firfl; 
Inquiry  fhall  be  concerning  the  Name. 

Blatta,  or  Blattea ,  was  the  Name  which  the  antient  La¬ 
tins  gave  to  a  Bubble  of  Clay,  as  Paulus  remarks  out  of  Fejlus ; 
afterwards  it  came  to  fignify  a  Clot  of  Blood,  as  the  Author 
pf  the  old  Glofles  obferves :  Blattea ,  fyoyfaf  uiyetjos,  44  Blat- 
44  tea,  a  grumous  Concretion  of  Blood;”  and  Ufe  at  laft 
appropriated  it  to  the  concreted  Blood  or  Sanies  of  the 
Purple-fifh,  as  the  forementioned  Glofles  alfo  take  Notice  : 
Blattea ,  Qf'oyP of  ihyAToc  rwv  Koy^vAiuv.  Hence  Blatteum , 
under  the  Emperors  of  the  middle  Ages,  fignified  any  thing 


dy’d  with  Purple,  and  Blatta  infettum,  'Purple.  The  By¬ 
zantine  Purple-fifties  are  alfo  mentioned  by  the  Antients 
which  are  called  Blatta  Byzantia ,  and  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
Conjlantinopolitan  Empire  ^aatJia  Bv^uy]/a,'  whence  Anafa- 
fius  the  Library-keeper,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes,  often  men¬ 
tions  Pallia  e  Blattio  Byzantino.  It  appears  then,  that  by  tfie 
Blatta  Byzantia  can  be  meant  nothing  but  the  Conchylia  By¬ 
zantia,  or  Byzantian  Purple-fifh.  As  KoyyfAiov,  (Conchylium) 
as  well  among  the  Greeks  as  the  Latins,  is  fometimes  taken 
for  the  Flefh  of  an  Oyfter,  fometimes  for  the  Shell,  fo  the 
Name  of  Blatta  Byzantia  has  by  Ufe  been  appropriated  to  the 
flinty  Cover  of  the  Purple-fifh. 

Confider’d  therefore  in  this  refpeft,  the  Blatta  Byzantia 
are  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  Unguis  Odoratus  of  the 
Antients,  which  was  gather’d  out  of  the  Indian  Marfhes,  and 
for  that  Reafon  called  by  th e  Greeks  owl;  ’hPtx'os.  But  Diof- 
corides  tells  us,  that  this  Indian  Onyx  was  like  the  Cover  of 
the  Purple-fifh  ;  ovv%  isi  iruyA  Koy^vAin,  oyoiov  tutus  tto^v^ac, 
Ci  The  Onyx  is  the  Cover  or  Lid  of  a  Shell-fifh,  like  that  of 
44  the  Purple-fifh.”  Let  us  grant  then,  that,  on  account  of 
the  Likenefs,  the  Name  of  the  Purple-fifh  is  juftly  due,  and 
may  be  given,  to  that  Indian  Shell-fifh.  All  the  Difficulty  does 
not  lie  here,  but  in  what  Diofcorides  properly  calls  the  oray.a, 
Koyyyh'hs,  44  The  Cover  of  the  Conchylium,  or  Shell-fifh.” 
All  our  modern  Interpreters  take  it  for  the  Shell  of  the  Con¬ 
chylium,  becaufe  the  Conchylium  is  empty.  Braffavolus  ren¬ 
ders  it  th$  Cruft  and  Shell  of  the  Conchylium,  {Crufas  & 
Conchas  Conchy liorum)  which,  I  am  fure,  is  far  wide  of  the 
Truth,  and  the  genuine  Signification  of  the  Word  yruya. 
The  Greeks  call  the  Shell  of  any  fort  of  Oyfter  ’O t^akov 
( Ofracum ).  Thus  Diofcorides  fpeaking  of  Lime  :  tuv  Saaatt'iuv 
KYipuKtov  ndog-pAKa,  44  The  Shells  of  Sea-whelks.”  Befides, 
that  Diofcorides  did  not  take  the  Word  which,  he  fays,  is 
the  aruyA  Conchylii,  for  the  whole  Shell,  appears  from  his 
own  Words  towards  the  End  of  the  Chapter,  where  he  fays, 
that  44  The  Conchylium  calcined  produced  the  fame  Effects 
44  as  the  Purple-fifh  and  Whelk,”  av)o  <H  to  KoyyyAiov  kaIv 
'7roizi  offx  x)  «  rroqvvpcL  x)  o  Therefore  the  owl;,  Unguis , 

is  a  Part  of  the  Conchylium,  not  its  whole  Inclofure  or  Shell. 
The  Arabians  took  it  right.  Avicenna's  Words,  adfar  althaib , 
by  which  he  expreftes  the  bw-yjs  d^yctlfovjif  of  Diofcorides , 
are  rendered  by  Frufa  vel  Fragmenta  fmilia  Unguibus ,  44  Bits 
44  or  Fragments  refembling  Nails;”  for  this  is  the  Senfe  ufed 
by  him  in  the  plural  Number,  which  in  a  very  antient  Gloflary 
is  expounded  by  Concifio ,  Incifo ,  Decifio ,  Comma,  Morfum, 
44  Concifion,  Incifion,  Decifion,  Fragment,  Bit.”  Ia  the 
fame  Gloflary  Mukatha  is  explained  by  decerptum,  44  cropt,” 
what  is  cropt  or  cut  off  from  an  entire  Body.  So  here  ovv% 
is  to  be  taken  for  a  Piece  cut  off  from  the  Conchylium,  and 
for  a  Part  of  it,  not  for  the  whole  Shell;  and  this  is  the  yruyA 
Koyxyxis  of  Diofcorides,  which  now  comes  to  be  explained. 

In  Vefiels  of  a  long  Neck,  and  narrow  Mouth,  that  which 
clofes  the  Summit  of  the  Mouth,  by  which  Liquors  are  poured 
in  and  out,  is  called  in  Latin  Operculum,  in  Greek  wayA, 
44  a  Cover.”  Severus  Sulpitius ,  from  its  Figure,  calls  it  Umbo, 
44  a  Buckler.”  In  every  Veffel  alfo  which  has  a  wide  Mouth, 
what  covers  the  Opening  goes  by  the  Name  of  vuua-  thus 
we  have  rruyA  xfpAi,  wcby.A  tpfidjof,  ((  the  Cover  of  a  Pot, 
4 ‘  the  Cover  of  a  Well.”  The  Purple-fifh,  Whelk,  and 
other  Fifh  of  that  kind,  which  the  Greeks  call  tur¬ 

binated,  or  wreathed,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  likened  to 
Veflels  with  a  narrow  Mouth  ;  for  they  have  but  one  Perfo¬ 
ration,  through  which  they  put  forth  their  Tongue,  and  take 
their  Food.  They  have  alfo  a  fort  of  a  Cover,  at  the  Part 
where  the  Neck  is  fituated,  under  which  they  thruft  out  their 
Tongue  to  feed,  and  draw  it  back  as  they  pleafe.  This  is 
called  by  Diofcorides  orcby.A,  by  Arifotle  kortKctAvy.[s.ct  ( Epica - 
lumma),  who  thusfpeaks  of  the  Purple-fifh;  ^  ^ 

o  x.i'ift/4  7 d  iynK.AAuyy.ATA  ka\a  ta  au)a,  jc)  7 a  aAAA  ta 
ik  yivijUs  yrdflA’  vkyo^Ai  F  tw  KAAny.ivw  yAeoj]Av  virb 

to  KAAvyyA.  “  This  Fifh  the  Whelk,  and  all  others  of  the 
“  turbinated  Species,  are  furnifhed  with  Covers  alike  fituated, 
“  under  which  they  thruft  out  what  is  called  their  Tongue, 
tc  and  fo  feed.”  Nothing  can  be  exprefled  plainer.  The 
Calumma ,  KAAvyyA,  is  the  fame  as  the  Poma,  oruyA,  which 
belongs  to  the  Purple-fifh,  Whelks,  and  other  turbinated  Kinds, 
among  which  is  comprehended  the  Indian  fweet-feented  Con¬ 
chylium,  which  refembles  the  Purple-fifh,  and  whofe  Cover  is 
called  bwq.  Unguis,  from  its  refembling  in  Shape  and  White- 
nefs  a  Man’s  Nail.  In  the  Purple-fifh,  this  Cover  is  what  we 
properly  call  Blatta  Byzantia ,  becaufe  out  of  that  Part  is  taken 
the  Blatta,  that  is,  the  Part  which  is  ufed  in  Dying.  Pliny 
writes,  that  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Jaws  ot  the  Purple- 
fifh.  Arifotle ,  ava.  yurov  Tf«^nA«  x)  ytiKuvos,  “  betwixt  the 
“  Neck  and  the  Excrement.”  Hence  Blatta  came  to  be  ufed 
for  the  Cover  itfelf,  which  is  the  oray*  that  the  latter  Greeks 
called  oriil  tj is  pivos  rns  yrcpipvpAf,  “  the  Bone  of  the  Nofe  of 
44  the  Purple-fifh;”  ancf  fometimes  o?«r  t»c  yropyvpAf,  44  the 
44  Bone  of  the  Purple-fifh;”  which  muft  be  underftood  of  this 

Bone,  which  ferves  for  a  Cover  to  the  Shell  Of  the  Purple-fifh. 

Serapton , 


B  L  A 


B  L  E 


brought 


into  the  Shops  in  its 


gations ,  often  mentions  them, 
two  Sorts  of 


Serapion ,  Cap.  433.  treating  of  the  Parts  of  the  Purple-fifh,  Odoratus ,  and  to  have  been 
mentions,  among  the  reft,  Adfer ,  that  is,  Ungues ;  and  fays,  Place, 
they  are  Covers  by  which  they  are  clofed  within  their  Perfora-  .  I  conje&ure,  therefore,  that  the  true  Unguis  Odoratus  was 
tion.  The  Tranflator  gives  this  Chapter  the  T  itle  of  Blattce  fomething  like  the  half  of  a  Pecftunculus  Fluviatilis,  fo  common 
Byzantia ,  in  which  he  is  right ;  for  thefe  Covers  of  the  Purple-  in  the  River  Thames ,  of  the  Bignefs  and  Thicknefs  of  a  Thumb- 
hfh  are  properly  the  Blattce  Byzantia ,  which  were  colle&ed  at  nail,  and  that  for  thefe  Reafons  : 

Byzantium.  Serapion  has  another  Chapter  on  the  Ungues  Odo-  1.  That  the  Unguis  Odoratus  feems  to  have  been  a  frefh- 

ruti^  which  were  the  Covers  of  the  Indian  Shell- fifli  that  refem-  water  Bivalve  or  Mufcle,  for  that  they  ftaid  till  the  Lakes  on  the 

bled  the  Purple-fifh  ;  and  are,  by  the  Interpreter,  wrongly  ex-  River  Ganges  were  dried  up  before  they  gather’d  them.  Now 

pounded  by  the  Blatta  Byzantia ;  whereas  the  Blatta  Byzantia  Bivalves  are  ever  buried  in  Sand  and  Mud,  and  never  rife  up, 
is  the  Unguis  of  the  Purple-fifh,  and  has  nothing  of  an.  aromatic  and  fwim  about,  and  float,  as  the  Turbinate  Snails  do  ;  to  which 
Smell  in  it.  But  the  Unguis  Odoratus  was  the  Cover  of  the  latter  only  the  Operculum  belongs,  and  which  therefore  were 
Indian  Shell-fifh,  and  was  commonly  ufed  with  other  fweet-  always,  and  eafily,  to  be  caught. 

Rented  Ingredients  in  Suffumigations.  Myrepfus,  on  Suffumi-  2.  Diofcorides  calls  this  Snail  Conchy lium,  and  by  that  gene- 
n  mentions  them,  and  calls  them  ovv'/a.i  [xzyctAvf .  ral  Name  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  the  other  Sorts,  concerning 
the  great  and  fmall  Ungues,”  becaufe  there  were '  which  he  treats  in  feveral  Chapters  ;  which,  tho’  in  general  it 
them.  The  larger  were  brought  from  Arabia ,  takes'in  both  Kinds,  as  well  Turbinate  as  Bivalve,  yet  it  does 
and  the  fmaller  from  Babylon ,  according  to  Diofcorides :  My-  more  particularly  denote  a  Concha  or  Bivalve. 
repfus  fometimes  calls  them  Amply  ovvy^ac,  Ungues  ;  fometimes  3.  The  Onyx  is  exprefly  reckon’d  by  Pliny  amongft  the 
ejects  I Kd'/xij,  which  muftjDe  underftood  of  thefe  Ungues;,  but  Bivalves.  For  (L.  32.  C.  11.)  he  makes  all  thefe  fynonymous, 
when  he  calls  them  lexv  Tm  p not  rw  “  the  Bone  of  Solen,  five  Aulos ,  five  Donax,  five  Onyx ,  five  Datlylus .  And 

“  the  Nofe  of  the  Purple-fifh,”  you  are  to  take  it  for  the  again,  more  particularly,  (Lib.  2.  Cap.  61.)  he  fays,  Ex  Con - 
Cover  of  that  F  ilh  which  was  call’d  Blatta  Byzantia,  by  the  charum  genere  funt  Dadiyli,  ab  Humanorum  Unguium  fimilitudine 
Creeks  fixa-Thov  B hQdr]iov,  and  had  nothing  of  a  fweet  Scent,  but  appellati ;  fo  that,  in  all  Probability,  the  Onyx  Odoratus,  brought 
rather  ftunk  when  it  was  handled  ;  both  Sorts,  however,  went  more  antiently  out  of  the  frefh-water  Lakes  about  Ganges  in 
commonly  under  the  Name  of  the  Blatta  Byzantia.  Alpagus ,  India,  was  not  unlike  the  common  Onyx  of  the  Mediterranean , 
in  his  Lexicon,  writes,  that  the  Blatta  Byzantia  is  the  Cover  which  was  of  the  Solen  Kind. 

of  a  certain  Shell-fifh  found  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  that  this  Cover  V^hatever  the  Blatta  Byzantia  of  our  Shops  is,  which  has 
was  in  the  very  Mouth  of  thefe  Shell-fifties,  and  was  open’d  and  certainly  nothing  of  the  Characters  of  the  antient  Aromatic 
fhut  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  included  Animal ;  that  it  was  call’d  Unguis ;  and  which,  in  all  Probability,  was  loft  upon  the  Ac- 
Blatta  Byzantia  ;  and  that  he  had  often  feen  them  adhering  to  count  of  the  difficult  Paffage  from  Ganges  into  Europe ;  I 
their  Shells.  Nothing  better  could  be  faid  for  the  Explication  of  lament  its  Lofs,  which  I  have  Reafon  to  believe  was  a  good 
the  Poma  and  Calumma,  as  well  in  Purple-fifh  and  Whelks,  as  Medicine,  from  its  ftrong  aromatic  Smell;  which  is  much 
in  the  fweet-feented  Indian  Shells.  ‘  ~  " 

Oru£  was  alfo  a  Name  among  the  Greeks  for  a  kind  of  Oyfter, 
otherw:fe  call’d  auAiiv  duAos,  “  Solen  and  Aulus.”  Pliny 
calls  them  Ungues,  Lib.  q.  Cap.  31.  Ifidore,  of  Oyfters,  Un¬ 
gues  a  fimilitudine  humanorum  unguium  dicta,  “  call’d  Ungues 


tc  from  their 

I  wonder  that  Diofcorides  fhould 


refembling  human  Nails.” 


wanting  in  our  teftaceous  Powders,  of  which  this  was  one  of 
the  Number,  fo  much  ufed,  and  that  not  without  good  Reafon 
now-a-days,  which  are  all  very  flat  and  infipid. 

BLATTA,  Offic.  Aldrov.  de  Infect.  4 qq.  Blatta  feetida, 
Mouffet.  InfeCt.  138.  Charlt.  Exer.  49.  Jonf.  de  InfeCt.  82. 
Mer.  Pin.  202.  Scarabaus  impennis  tardipes ,  Pet.  Gazophylac. 
Nat.  Sc  Art.  Tab.  27.  Fig.  7.  THE  SLOW-LEGG’D 
BEETLE.  Dale. 

The  Infide  of  the  Blatta,  which  is  found  in  Bake-houfes, 
bruifed  or  boiled  in  Oil,  and  dropp’d  into  the  Ears,  eafes  the 
Pains  thereof.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  38. 

Dale  has,  by  Mi  flake,-  attributed  the  Virtues  of  the  Blatta 


tell  us,  that  this  Indian 
Conchylium  was  found  in  the  dried  Marfhes  of  India,  which 
produce  Nard,  and,  that  this  was  the  Caufe  of  its  Fragrancy, 
becaufe  it  was  fed  with  Nard  ;  and  yet,  in  reckoning  the  Kinds 
of  this  Conchylium,  fhould  only  mention  the  Babylonian ,  and 

the  Arabian  which  comes  from  the  Red  Sea.  If  it  be  found  _ 

in  the  nardiferous  Marfhes  of  India,  why  fhould  he  make  one  or  Beetle  found  in  Bake-houfes,  which  is  a  very  nimble  Infedl, 
Kind  come  from  Babylon ,  and  another  from  the  Red  Sea  P  to  the  flow-leg’d  Beetle. 

Nard,  indeed,  is  not  produced  in  Babylon,  nor  in  the  Red  Sea ,  BLATTARIA,  Offic.  Blattaria  lutea,  J.  B.  3. 
but  in  India  about  the  Ganges  ;  whence  it  is  call’d  r ayffl/xi)  874.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1096.  Synop.  3.  288.  Blattaria  vulgaris 
«  Gangetic  Nard.”  But  what  he  fays  about  the  nar-  lutea,  Chab.  495.  Blattaria  lutea,  folio  longo  laciniato ,  C.  B. 
diferous  Marfhes,  is  Matter  of  Laughter;  for  what  Author  Pin.  240.  Tourn.  Inft.  147.  Elem.  Bot.  123.  Boerh.  Ind.  A. 
among  the  Antients  ever  told  us,  that  Indian  Nard  grew  in  147.  Buxb.  40.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  195.  Blattaria  Plinii, 
Water  and  Marfhes?  Diofcorides  himfelf  tells  us,  that  it  was  Ger.  633.  Emac.  776.  Mer.  Pin.  16.  Blattaria  major ,  fore 
produced  on  a  Mountain  of  India  ;  he  mentions  indeed  another  luteo ,  vel  Blattaria  Plinii ,  Merc.  Bot.  24.  Phvt.  Brit.  16. 
Port,  which  grew  “  in  watery  Places,”  hp  vlajcodcov.  But  Blattaria  lutea  minor  feu  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  64.  Blattaria 
it  is  one  thing  to  grow  in  moift  and  well-water’d  Places,  and  annua  ramofa ,  floribus  luteis,  Jlaminibus  purpureis ,  ITift.  Oxon. 
another  thing  to  fpring  up  in  the  Middle  of  Marfhes  and  ftand-  2.489.  MO  JTH-MULLEIN. 

ing  Waters.  Garcias  informs  us,  that  Nard  is  feldom  found  Authors  have  faid  very  little  with  refpe£t  to  the  Medicinal 
in  India  of  fpontaneous  Growth,  but  that  it  is  always  propa-  Virtues  of  this  Plant,  but  inform  us,  that  it  is  pofiefs’d  of  the 
gated  by  Culture.  Diofcorides  compiled  his  Chapter  of  the  fame  as  the  Verbafcum. 

Unguis  Odoratus  from  two  Authors,  without  confidering  that  There  is  an  Herb  like  Mullein,  and* often  taken  for  it ;  but 
they  contradicted  one  another  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  reconcile  it  has  more  Stalks,  a  Leaf  not  fo  white,  and  a  yellow  Flower, 
the  collecting  the  Unguis  Odoratus  of  the  Conchylium  from  the  When  thrown  abroad,  it  gathers  Moths  ( Blaitas ),  and  therefore 


Marfhes  of  India,  with  the  Account  of  two  Kinds  of  it,  one 
coming  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  from  Babylon ,  differing 
in  Colour  and  Bignefs.  Nor  fhall  I  regard  what  may  poffibly 
be  pretended,  that  the  Indian  Ungues  may  come  in  Ships  by 
Way  of  the  Red  Sea>,  and  to  Babylon  by  Land.  This  will  by 
no. means  bripghim  off ;  for  he  mentions  only  one  Kind  in  the 
Beginning,  which  was'  found  in  India ,  and  affigns  the  Caufe  of 
its  Fragrancy  to  its  feeding  on  Nard  :  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
Nard  grows  no-where  but  in  India  ;  befides,  he  every-where 
diftinguifhe?  the  Indian  Species  from  the  Arabian. 

•  •  Up  on  the  Whole,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Unguis  Odoratus  of 
the  Arabians  was  the  fame  with  the  ’Ot/£  T vdinog  of  the  An¬ 
tients  ;  which,  however,  was  not  brought  out  of  India,  but 
from  Babylon  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  that  what  Diofcorides  tells 
us  about  the  nardiferous  Marfhes,  and  the  aromatic  Conchylia 
there  collected,  is'  mere  Romance.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the 


at  Rome  they  call  it  Blattaria.  Pliny. 

Ray,  befides  this,  mentions  the  following  Species  of  Blat¬ 
taria  : 

Blattaria  magno fore,  C,  B.  J.  B.  Flore amplo,  Ger. 

Blattaria  lutea  major  five  Hifpanica ,  Park. 

Blattaria  fore  cceruleo  vel  purpureo ,  J.  B.  Flore  purpurea , 
Ger.  Park.  Purpurea,  C.  B. 

Blattaria  per  ennis,  fore  gilvo  feu  obfoleti  color  is,  Morif. 

Blattaria  lutea  odorata ,  Park. 

Blattaria  pilofa  Cretica,  fiye  Arftos  quorundam ,  J.  B.  Verbaf¬ 
cum  hurnile  Creticum  laciniatum,  C.  B.  Verbafcum  Brafficcs 
folio.  Col. 

Blattaria  Cretica  incana ,  rotundo  laciniato  folio,  ParL  This 
is  the  Ar Slums  Creticus  Belli. 

Ab  hac  diverfam,  C.  Bauhinus.  Eumq;  fecutiis ,  Parkin- 
fonus.  Verbafcum Juum  foliis  fubrotundis ,  fore  Blattarice ,  quod 


Blattce  Byzantia  are  properly  a  different  Thing  from  the  Ungues  in  Prodrorna  Jic  deferibit. 

Odorati,  tho’  their  Names  are  commonly  confounded  ;  for  the  Blattaria  Cretica  fpinofa.  Park.  Leucoium  Creticum  fpino 
former  are  the  Covers  of  the  Byzantian  Conchylium,  or  Shell-  fan,  Cluf.  J.  B.  Creticum  fpinofum  incanum  lutcum ,  C.  B. 


fifth  which  were  formerly  ufed  to  dye  a  Purple  ;  but  the  Ungues 
Odorati  belonged  to  the  Arabian  Conchylium,  which  was  like 
the  Purple-fifh.  S alma f  us  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap.  98. 

In  the  Philofophical  Trahfaffions  I  find  the  following  Re¬ 
marks  of  Dr.  Lifer  upon  the  Blatta  Byzantia ,  in  Anfwer  to  a 
Quere  of  Mr.  Dale’s. 

I  take  the  Blatta  Byzantina  to  have  fucceeded  the  Unguis 


Galafivida  Cretenfum  Belli.  Leucoium  fpinofuih  cruciatum 
Alp.  Spinofum  Creticum,  Ger.  Emac. 

Blattaria  incana  multifda,  Bocconi. 

BLECHNON. 

Blechnon  minus,  pinnulis  integris.  Fil'ix  querna ,  C.  B.  Pin. 
358.  Filix  ramofa  minor ,  J.  B.  3.  741.  Fihy  arborea,  Tag. 
538.  THE  LESSER  BRANCHED  FERN. 

•  It 
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It  grows  in  fhady  Places,  but  very  rarely. 

C.  Bauhine  had  no  Reafon  to  refer  Tabcrnatnontanuf  s  Fili- 
eula  petraa  fcemina ,  ii.  to  this  Species  j  we  rauft  rather,  with 
J.  Bauhine ,  refer  it  to  the  Filicula  petraa  fcemina  iv.  of  this 
Author  ;  therefore  we  ought  not  to  diftinguifh  this  from  the 
Filix  raniofa  minor ,  pinnulis  dentatis ,  Pin.  C .  Bauhine  was 
miftaken  when  he  faid,  that  the  Pteridion  mafculum  Cordi  was 
the  fame  with  this  j  for  Cordus  compares  it  to  the  unbranch’d 
Male  Fern ,  and  he  finds  in  it  no  other  Difference  than  that  of 
Bignefs.  J.  Bauhine  knew  thefe  Species  better  than  his  Bro¬ 
ther,  who  has  feparated  from  his  Filix  querna  the  Filix  pumila 
faxatilis ,  Cluf.  Thofe  who  examine  Clufus’ s  Figure  well, 
will  not  diftinguifh  it  from  that  of  Tragus.  Therefore  this 
Plant  is  thrice  repeated  in  the  Pinax,  under  the  Names  of 
Filix  querna ,  of  Filix  raniofa  minor ,  pinnulis  dentatis,  and  of 
Filix  faxatilis  ramofa,  nigris  maculis  pun  ft  at  a.  Pena  and  Lobel 
have  given  a  forry  Figure  of  it.  That  of  Camerarius  feems  to 
be  but  a  Copy  of  Matthiolus’ s  Figure.  Martyn's  Tourne- 
fort.  See  Filix. 

BLECHROS,  Weak,  flight.  orvgijbs, 

in  Lib.  5.  Epid.  is  a  flight  Fever,  and  oppofed  to  meaictm,  a 
burning  (Fever),  Aph.  17.  Lib.  6.  Seel.  1.  And  0a 
<r$vyybct  a  weak  low  Pulfe,  is  oppofed  to  o^v(,  a  fmart  ftrong 
one.  Lib.  1.  Triei  ywaun.  in  Galen’s  Exegefisy  is  ex¬ 

pounded  a  kind  of  Pulfe,  otherwife  written  0An^/or. 

BLEMA,  0Aw//«t.  See  Intritum. 

BLENNA,  Blenay  pFina,  yvgei,  ko^^a,  in  Hippocratesy  is 
a  thick  Phlegm  and  Mucus  flowing  from  the  Brain  through  the 
Noftrils,  and  fhewing  Signs  of  a  beginning  Conco&ion,  as 
Galen  explains  him  in  feveral  Places  of  his  Works.  He  fays 
alfo,  that  ®a kyyA  (Phlegm)  is  by  fome  call’d  0Aem4,  or  0Ab«t. 
It  is  alfo  read  P\aIvva,  in  Hippocrates’s  fecond  Book  of  Difeafes : 
“  If  there  be  an  Eruption  of  Water  or  Mucus  [0a «/mt]  by  the 
“  Noftrils,  there  is  a  Solution  of  the  Difeafe.”  It  is  alfo 
written  tawa,  and  expounded  by  yv^A  in  Galen’s  Exegefis. 
Hefychius  explains  0A mbs  by  vcofjffs,  and  yco&s,  a  Blockhead, 
or  a  Fool,  and  as  it  were  mucous ,  from  the  exceffive  Humidity 
of  his  Brain.  Blennus  alfo,  in  Plautus ,  has  the  fame  Significa¬ 
tion,  as  Fejlus  obferves.  Bmwa,  in  Erotian ,  is  the  Name  of  a 
Fifh,  which  he  alfo  calls  0a *£  or0A«otfc. 

BLENNUS,  0A£^@.,  0a7j'©j,  fi\ivb(,  in  Suidas  [beuav.  A  Fifh 
found  in  fhallow  Waters,  of  little  or  no  Value,  which  is  de¬ 
noted  by  its  Name,  fignifying  mucous ,  as  being  of  a  foft,  excre- 
mentitious,  and  infipid  Flefh.  It  is  deferibed  by  Aldro- 
vandus. 

BLEPHARA,  0a iq&ay..  The  Eyelids.  See  Palpebrje. 

BLEPHARIDES,  0a The  Hairs  on  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Eyelids,  as  expounded  by  Hefychius  and  Celfus.  In 
Hippocrates’s  Coac.  it  is  put  for  the  Eyelids,  as  fiM<pete{j\uv  xAfj.- 
rrvhoTiic  there  fignifies  a  Retortion  of  the  Eyelids.  Ccelius  Aure- 
lianusy  Lib.  4.  Cap.  3.  Tard.  Pajf.  renders  the  Greek  0AS<p<fceotrfl 
Palpebraria  ( Collyria j. 

BLEPH  AROXYSTUM,  P^a^mcov,  from  p\kpA£pv,  an 
Eyelid,  and  £u'<y,  to  ferape,  fhave.  A  Surgeon’s  Inftrument 
for  feraping  or  fcarifying  the  Eyelids. 

There  have  been  various  Forms  of  Inftruments  for  thefe  Pur- 
pofes.  Hippocrates  feems  to  have  ufed  a  Thiftle,  or  fome 
prickly  Herb,  fuch  as  the  Atradfylis.  Others  of  the  antient 
Phyficians  invented  an  Inftrument  of  Iron  or  Steel,  not  unlike 
a  fine  Rafp,  delineated  Tab.  37.  Fig.  5.  and  fhaped  like  a 
Spoon  ;  and  with  this  they  ufed  to  ferape  the  Infide  of  the  Eye¬ 
lids  till  the  Blood  flow’d,  as  we  are  told  by  Celfus  and  ZEgineta, 
the  latter  of  whom  calls  this  Inftrument  Blepbaroxyjlon  [Eye- 
lid-fcraper]  ;  the  other  calls  it  Afperatum  Spccillum ,  the  Rafp- 
like  Probe.  Some  ufed  that  rough  Herb  which  the  Botanifts 
call’d  Equifetum  majus ;  others,  among  whom  was  Celfus ,  the 
Leaves  of  the  Fig-tree  ;  others  a  Pumice-ftone,  or  the  Bone  of 
a  Cuttle- fifh,  or  any  other  Thing  that  feem’d  moft  convenient 
for  the  Purpofe.  Heijler. 

BLESTRISMUS,  ph^euryoc,  from  0*aa u,  to  tofs,  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates ,  is  a  diforderly  Jactation,  or  Tolling,  and  ReftlefTnefs 
of  the  Body,  by  which  it  is  perpetually  difturb’d,  and  thrown 
out  of  one  Pofture  into  another.  It  is  alfo  call’d  juis}a.<rybs, 
which  is  a  Word  ufed  in  feveral  Places  of  the  Epidemics.  Are- 
tesus  ufes  0AMs-ei£s<S>$  to  exprefs  the  diforderly  Tolling  and 
Tumbling  of  a  Perfon  in  aPhrenfy. 

BLETA,  White ,  is  an  Epithet  for  milky  Urine,  proceeding 
from  difeafed  Kidneys ;  and  is  reckon’d  among  the  Caufes  of  a 
Phthifis  by  Paracelfus,  de  Tartar  0,  Traft.  3.  Cap.  3.  Ca- 
jlellus.  '  •  r  • 

BLETI,  0a«7 oi,  from  Pakku,  to  ftrike.  Struck.  So  the 
Antients  call’d  thofe  who  were  fuddenly  feiz’d  with  a  Suffoca¬ 
tion,  Stertor,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  from  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Pleura,  the  Side  being  mark’d  with  black  and  blue 
Spots,  as  from  Blows  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  were  call’d  Bleti, 
ftruck  or  fmitten,  and  Syderati ,  Planet-ftruck.  Hippocrates  de 
Rat.  Fill,  in  Morb.  acut.  and  Coac.  In  Lib.  1.  mti  yivau> 1. 
an  Ecbolium,  IaCoAiov,  is  deferib’d  to  be  0  t b  ircuJ'iov  pwroy  yivo- 
fdyov  &kC*c'aa ti,  «  what  expels  the  kill’d  pr  dead  Child.”  Ba«7#« 
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is  expounded  in  Hefychius  by  &tbVamx7©',  x)  0  uVS 
vwnyetTuv  cupviFiac  “  one  feiz’d  with  an  Apoplexy, 

“  or  that  dies  fuddenly  of  fome  acute  Difeafe.”  And  0a»73* 
in  Varinusy  is  Syderatus ,  labouring  under  an  Apoplexy,  or 
Stupor  of  the  Body. 

BAiiJbc,  in  Hippoc.  Lib.  2.  met  yvvAtK.  is  an  Herb  of  the 
Figure  of  a  Tongue.  And  you  meet  with  phnroy  in  Theophra- 
Jlusy  Hijl.  Plant.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  1.  and  0a»t7ov  jn  Diofcorid * 
Lib.  2.  Cap.  143.  for  0aitok. 

BLICARE.  Prepar’d  Praefil,  as  defin’d  by  Rulandus  j  but  1 
do  not  know  what  Praefil  is. 

BLICHODES,  0A/^ftU«f,  is  expounded,  by  Epicles  in  Ero¬ 
tian  y  by  to  KihinaafApov  y(\d.  yhotuPvi  vyeyAius  etKuddf]n, 
“  turgid  with  fome  impure  vifeous  Humour.”  Euphorion  ex¬ 
plains  it  by  to  ht'nri'una/Afi'oy  *)  KAleify&v,  “  exprefs’d  and 
“  dried.”  Bacchius  and  Lyfimachusy  in  the  fame  Author, 
read  with  a  rr,  and  explains  it  by  'yyfyov, 

<c  fmooth’d,”  as  much  as  to  fay,  full  diftended,  and  void  of 
Folds  or  Wrinkles.  Erotian  adds,  that  fome  for  PKiyaS'ic 
read  yhi^uHsy  glutinous  or  vifcou*,  which  agrees  very  well 
with  the  Exposition  of  Epicles.  Ba ir.yui'is  is  expounded  by 
Suidas,  out  of  Hippocrates ,  and  alfo  by  Hefychius ,  to  AgAtw- 
(Tfdfiov  lot  KctQtL&v,  “  decorticated  and  pure.” 

BLINCTA  is  explain’d,  by  Rulandus ,  Terra  rubra ,  red 
Earth. 

BLITUM,  Blite.  A  fort  of  Herb. 

This  Herb  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  allotted  for  Pot-herbs, 
and  is  ufed  in  Food.  It  affords  little  Nourifhment,  and  gene¬ 
rates  a  very  bad  Blood.  Plin.  Lib.  20.  Cap.  22.  has  thefe 
Words :  “  Blitum  feems  to  be  without  any  Virtues,  without 
“  any  Tafte  or  Acrimony  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Poet  Menan - 
“  der  makes-cold  and  indifferent  Hufbands  compare  their  Wives 
“  to  it,  by  way  of  Contempt.”  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach  ;  and  raifes  fuch  a  Commotion  in  the  Inteftines,  as,  in 
fome,  to  excite  a  Cholera.  Thefe  Verfes  of  Eoban.  Heff.  Lib , 
de  Bona  Valet udine,  muff  not,  on  thisOccafion,  be  forgotten  : 

Ignavum  fine  honor e  Blitum ,  fine  viribus  ejlur , 

Hoc  folo :  Ventrem  quod  bene  dejiciat. 

Galen ,  Lib.  2.  de  Alim.  fac.  c.  45.  ranks  it  among  the  Pot¬ 
herbs  without  Tafte ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  fo  little  ufed  in  the 
Kitchen,  that  it  is  become  a  Proverb  of  Contempt  to  fay,  that 
a  Perfon  is  more  defpicable  than  Blites.  Hence  it  alfo  happens, 
that  every  thing  of  no  Worth  or  Value  is  call’d  Blites  ;  for 
the  Greeks  call  it  0ai'to^,  as  it  were  0ahtoi',  aThing  to  be  thrown 
away.  Ifiodorus ,  Lib.  17.  Orig.  C.  10.  is  of  Opinion,  that 
Blitum  is  fo  call’d,  as  it  were,  from  Vilis  Beta.  In  Suidas  we 
read,  that  among  the  Greeks  the  Whores  were  call’d  0A/T<m<l'sf 
or  0AiT£t<f«j,  Blitea  Uxores.  Plautus  tflfo  fpeaks  de  blitea  & 
lutea  meretrice ,  that  is,  a  moft  contemptible,  wither’d,  and 
infipid  Whore.  Catullus  has  an  Expreffion  to  the  fame  Purpofe, 
Non  ajfis  facts ,  0 blitum  Lupanar  :  “  Thou  art  good  for  nothing, 
“  thou  contemptible  Whore.  The  Greeks  alfo,  according  to 
Hefychius ,  call’d  Fools  and  Idiots  0Airctf  and  ^M7uyax,  probably 
from  the  Greek  Word  0A«t|,  which  fignifies  ft upid.  See  Job. 
Ruell.  de  Natura  Stup.  L.  1.  C.  20. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Herb  are  good  in  Dyfenteries,  and  immo¬ 
derate  Fluxes  of  the  Menfes  ;  and,  according  to  Tabemcemen- 
tanus,  the  Seeds  of  it  are  boil’d  like  Millet  in  Silefa ,  and  afford 
the  common  People  a  grateful  Food.  The  Juice  of  the  Herb, 
exprefs’d,  cures  Corns  of  the  Feet,  if  applied  to  them.  A 
Fumigation  of  1  the  Herb  promotes  the  Menfes,  when  flopp’d  ; 
and  expels  falfe  Conceptions,  and  the  Secundines.  According 
to  Cafp.  Schwenkf.  in  Catal.  Stirp.  the  Country- people  ufe  it  as 
a  Remedy  againft  Hemorrhages  in  their  Cattle:  And  Taberncs- 
montanus  informs  us,  that  its  Juice,  exhibited  in  Wine,  cures 
the  Bites  of  Scorpions  and  Spiders.  Barthol.  Zorn  Botanolog. 

There  are  many  Sorts  of  Blites,  the  common  Sort  of  which 
is  thus  diftinguifh’d. 

Blitum  Album,  Offic.  Park.  Parad.  488.  ’Blitum  album 
majus,  or  the  great  white  Blite,  Ger.  252.  Emac.  320.  C.  B. 

1 18.  Tourn.  Inft.  507.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  599.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2. 
91.  Dill.  Cat.  164.  Buxb.  40.  Blitum  pulckrum  album  ma¬ 
gnum,  J.  B.  2.  967.  Raii  Hift.  1,  200.  GREAT  WHITE 
BLITE. 

The  common  Blite  grows  to  be  two  Foot  high,  with  thick 
hollow  Stalks,  cloath’d  with  a  great  many  Leaves,  fome  what 
like  Beet-leaves,  but  lefs,  growing  on  long  Foot-ftalks,  and  of  a 
thinner  Texture,  The  Flowers  confift  of  long  Spikes,  of 
fmall,  moffy,  grecnifh  Flofculi ,  in  which  lie  fmall,  round,  black 
Seeds.  The  Root  is  pretty  thick,  butperifhes  every  \  ear.  The 
whole  Plant  has  a  flafhy  infipid  Tafte.  It  is  planted  in.  Gardens, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

The  Leaves,  which  are  only  ufed,  and  thofe  but  feldom,  are 
much  of  the  Nature  of  Arrache,  being  cooling  and  emollient  j 
and  are  fometimes  put  into  Clyfters.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

Blites  are  eaten  among  other  Greens ;  and  are  good  for  the 
Belly,  participating  of  no  purgative  Quality.  Viofcorides,  Lib. 
a.  Cap.  143. 

'  ’  Another 
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Another  Species  of  this  Plant  is  the 

Blitum  rubrum,  OlHc.  Park.  Parad.  489.  Blitum  ru¬ 
brum  majus,  or  the  Great  Red  Blite,  Ger.  252.  Emac.  320. 
Raii  Hitt.  1.200.  C.  B.  Pin.  118.  Tourn.  111(1.507.  Elem. 
Bot.  407.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  91.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  599.  Bli¬ 
tum  pulchrum  return  magnum  rubrum ,  J.  B.  2.  966.  Buxb. 
40.  Blitum ,  Chab.  304.  RED  ELITES. 

The  medicinal  V irtues  of  this  arc  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  preceding. 

Blitum,  Cod.  Med.  21.  Blitum  fyvejlre fpicatum,  Tourn. 
Inft.  507.  Herb.  Par.  399.  Mart.  Hift.  106.  Vaill.  Bot.  Par. 
21.  Blitum  minus  album,  C.  B.  Pin.  118.  Hift.  Ox.  2.  599* 
J.  B.  2.  967.  Raii  Hift.  1.  200.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  91.  Ger. 
'252.  Emac.  321.  Blitum  album  fylvejlre  minus ,  Park.  Theat. 
752.  SMALL  WHITE  BLITE. 

Camerarius  is  the  only  Author  who  has  given  a  good  Figure 
of  this  Plant ;  it  is  fo  like  the  Blitum  rubrum  minus ,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  diftinguilh  them  without  the  bruits.  1  his  Species 
is  quite  loaded  with  them,  but  they  are  not  only  placed  in  the 
Bofoms  of  the  Leaves,  but  form  alfo  a  very  confiderable  Spike  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  and,  befides,  each  bruit  is  a  fort  of 
membranous  greyifti  Bladder,  reddilh,  oval,  pointed,  flat,  a 
Line  long  :  It  does  not  open  tranfverfly,  like  the  Blitum  ru¬ 
brum  minus ,  but  burfts  like  a  Bladder  which  is  prefs’d,  and  lets 
out  a  very  fmall,  black,  fmooth,  fhining  Seed,  (hap’d  like  a 


Lentil. 

Tournefort  takes  Notice  of  another  Species  of  Blitum ,  which 
is  the  v 

,  Blitum  rubrum  minus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  118.  J.  B.  2.  967.  ^li- 
tum  rubrum  fupinum ,  Lib.  Icon.  250.  Amaranthus  fylvejlris 
IA  vulgaris ,  Inft.  THE  SMALL  WILD  RED  BLITE. 

It  is  often  found  on  Dunghils. 

J.  Baubine  and  Lobel  have  given  good  Figures  of  this  Plant. 
That  of  the  Blitum  rubrum  minus ,  Cam.  Epit.  235.  agrees 
better  with  the  Blitum  album  minus ,  C-  B.  Pin. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  whitifti,  fometimes  purple,  about 
half  a  Line  long,  four  or  five  Lines  thick  at  the  Neck,  divided 
into  capillaceous  Fibres.  The  Stalks  are  procumbent,  branch’d, 
about  a  Foot  long,  chanel’d,  two  or  three  Lines  thick,  red- 
dilh,  full  of  Juice,  adorn’d  with  alternate  Leaves,  refembling 
thofe  of  Pellitory,  about  two  Inches  long,  taking  in  the  Tail, 
which  is  very  (lender,  and  almoft  as  long  as  the  reft  of  the  Leaf, 
This  Leaf  is  a  bright- green,  fometimes  having  purplilh  Edges, 
leven  or  eight  Lines  broad,  divided  into  two  equal  Parts,  by  a 
Rib  which  extends  itfelf  from  one  End  to  the  other,  and  forms 
little  crooked  Veins,  which  lofe  themfelves  in  the  Edge.  Out 
of  the  Bottom  of  each  Leaf  fometimes  proceed  others,  which 
are  much  fmaller  ;  thefe  Bofoms  are  fill’d  with  many  Flowers, 

trowing  upon  one  another  in  rounded  Clufters,  three  or  four 
,ines  in  Diameter.  Each  Flower  ufually  confifts  of  three  very 
narrow,  pointed,  gutter’d  Leaves,  one  Line  long,  whitifti, 
with  a  erreenifti  Back  :  From  the  Middle  of  the  Flower  arifes 
an  ovaf-pointed  Pointal,  encompafled  with  three  very  (lender 
Chives,  which  are  fcarce  a  Line  long,  and  fuftain  each  a  yellow- 
i(h  Summit.  This  Pointal  afterwards  becomes  an  oval,  flat, 
membranous,  reddifti  Capfule,  one  Line  long,  terminated  by  a 
little  Thread.  It  is  compofed  of  two  Pieces,  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  and  opening  tranfverfly.  In  each  Capfule  is  one 
Seed,  almoft  round,  black,  fmooth,  fhining,  ftiap’d  like  a 

little  Lentil.  _  n 

We  have  no  good  Figure  of  this  Plant ;  for  that  of  j.  Bau- 
hine  has  its  Leaves  too  obtufe,  and  reprefents  the  preceding  Spe¬ 
cies  better  j  and  that  of  the  Blitum  rubrwn  minus ,  Cam.  which 
agrees  better  with  it  in  the  Leaves,  makes  a  Spike  of  Flowers, 
which  we  do  not  fee  in  our  Plant.  Lobel  s  Figure  has  the  very 
fame  Fault.  Vaill.  Martyn’s  Tournefort.  : 

BLITYRI.  B A  fi&itious  Word,  with  no  Significa¬ 
tion  annex’d  to  it,  hut  proverbially  ufed  by  Galen  ;  as  is  alfo 
another  Word,  Sc  indap  jus,  truuvS'et^oc,  to  ridicule  the  Vanity 
of  coining  new  Terms.  Gal.  de  Diff.  Pulf.  Lib.  3.  Cap  1. 
(Sf  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  2.  Cap .  7. 

4  BLUMATI  terreum.  A  glaz’d  Veffel.  Jobnfon. 

BOA,  Jonft.  . 

Is  an  aquatic  Serpent  of  a  prodigious  Size,  which  follows 

the  Herds  of  Oxen,  from  whence  it  takes  its  Name  ;  it  fucks 
the  Cows  Teats,  for  it  loves  Milk  very  well.  It  is  found  fome¬ 
times  in  Calabria.  One  of  thefe  was  kill’d  in  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  in  the  Belly  of  which  they  found  a  Child, 
which  it  had  fwallowed  whole.  The  Bite  caufes  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Part  bit.  They  fay  that  this  Serpent  is  fometimes 
fo  big,  that  it  can  fwallow  a  whole  Ox,  which  is  not  to  be 

credited.  Lemery  des  Drogues.  _  ..  . 

BOANTHEMON,  / lodv^tyt-ov ,  is  expounded  mG  alen  sExe- 
gefis  by  to  $k$cLhy.ov ,  (Buphtbalmum)  which,  he  fays,  is  alfo 
call’d  •xgiKTAv^ip.ov ,  Chryfantbemum.  Foeftus. 

BOAX.  See  Boops. 

BOCCA.  The  large  Mouth  or  Opening  of  a  Glafs-houfe 
Eurnace. 

.  BOCCARELLA.  A  fmall  Hole,  or  Mouth,  one  of  which 
is  on  each  Side  the  Bocca  of  a  Glafs  Furnace,  lying  almoft  hori- 
Vol.  I. 


zontally  with  it.  Out  of  thefe  the  Workmen  take  colour’d  of 
finer  Metal  from  the  Piling-pot. 

BOCCONIA.  A  Plant  fo  call’d  from  P.  Boccone  of  Sicily t 
who  has  publilh’d  feveral  curious  Books  of  Botany.  It  has  a 
Flower,  confiding  of  one  Leaf ;  from  the  Middle  arifes  the 
Pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  an  oval-lhap’d  pointed 
Fruit,  which  is  full  of  Juice,  each  containing  one  round  Seed, 
We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is  a  Native  of 
'Jamaica,  and  call’d  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  in  his  Nat.  Hift. 
Chelidoniurn  majus  arborefeens,  foliis  quercinis.  I  find  no  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it. 

BOCHETUM.  The  fecond  DecoCtion  of  Lignum  San¬ 
ctum,  Sarfaparilla,  China-root,  and  other  Sudorifics.  Cajlellus. 

BOCIA.  A  Glafs  Veflel,  firmly  clos’d,  and  ftiap’d  with  a 
round  Belly,  and  long  Neck,  about  half  a  Foot  in  Diameter. 

It  is  otherwife  call’d  Ovum,  Sublimatorium ,  Urinale ,  and  Cu¬ 
curbit  a.  This  muft  not  be  touched  with  the  cold  Hand  in  time 
of  working,  for  fear  of  breaking  it.  Cajlellus. 

BOCIUM.  The  fame  as  Bronchocele,  which  fee. 
BODAGI  is  defin’d  by  Rulandus,  AliudVas. 

BODID.  An  Egg.  Idem. 

BOE,  (ion.  See  Clamor,  and  Anaphonesis. 
BOERHAAVE.  The  Figure  this  illuftrious  Phyfician 
made  whilft  alive,  and  the  Reputation  of  his  Works  now  he  is 
no  more,  demand  fome  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  on  the  laft  Day  of  December 
1668.  about  One  in  the  Morning,  at  Voorhout ,  a  Vilagetwo 
Miles  diftant  from  Leyden :  His  Father,  James  Boerhaave , 
was  Minifter  of  Voorhout ,  of  whom  his  Son,  in  a  fmall  Account 
of  his  own  Life,  has  given  a  very  amiable  Character,  for  the 
Simplicity  and  Opennefs  of  his  Behaviour,  for  his  exaCt  F  ruga- 
lity  in  the  Management  of  a  narrow  Fortune,  and  the  Prudence, 
Tendernefs,  and  Diligence,  with  which  he  educated  a  numerous 
Family  of  nine  Children.  He  was  eminently  (kill’d  in  Hiftory 
and  Genealogy,  and  well  verfed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He¬ 
brew  Languages. 

His  Mother  was  Hagar  Daelder ,  a  Tradefman’s  Daughter 
of  Amjlerdam,  from  whom  he  might,  perhaps,  derive  an  he¬ 
reditary  Inclination  to  the  Study  of  Phyfic,  in  which  (he  was 
very  inquifitive,  and  had  obtained  a  Knowledge  of  it  not  com¬ 
mon  in  Female  Students. 

This  Knowledge,  however,  (he  did  not  live  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  her  Son  $  for  (he  died  in  1673,  ten  Years  after  her 
Marriage. 

His  Father,  finding  himfelf  encumber’d  with  the  Care  of 
feven  Children,  thought  it  neceflary  to  take  a  fecond  Wife,  and, 
in  July  1674.  was  married  to  Eve  du  Bois ,  Daughter  of  a 
Minifter  of  Leyden,  who,  by  her  prudent  and  impartial  Con¬ 
duct,  fo  endear’d  herfelf  to  her  Hufband’s  Children,  that  they 
all  regarded  her  as  their  own  Mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  delign’d  by  his  Father  for  the 
Miniftry,  and  with  that  View  inftrudted  by  him  in  Grammatical 
Learning,  and  the  firft  Elements  of  Languages ;  in  which  he 
made  fuch  a  Proficiency,  that  he  was,  at  the  Age  of  eleven 
Years,  not  only  Mafter  of  the  Rules  of  Grammar,  but  capable 
of  tranflating  with  tolerable  Accuracy,  and  not  wholly  ignorant 
of  critical  Niceties. 

At  Intervals,  to  recreate  his  Mind,  and  (Lengthen  his  Confti- 
tution,  it  was  his  Father’s  Cuftom  to  fend  him  into  the  Fields, 
and  employ  him  in  Agriculture,  and  fuch  kind  of  rural  Occu¬ 
pations,  which  he  continued  thro’  all  his  Life  to  love  and 
pra&ife;  and,  by  this  Viciffitude  of  Study  and  Exercife,  pre- 
ferv’d  himfelf,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  thofe  Diftempers  and 
Depreffions,  which  are  frequently  the  Confequences  of  indifereet 
Diligence,  and  uninterrupted  Application  •,  and  from  which 
Students,  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Conftitution  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Body,  fometimes  fly  for  Relief  to  Wine  inftead  of  Exercife, 
.and  purchafe  temporary  Eafe  at  the  Hazard  of  chronical  Dif¬ 
tempers. 

The  Studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were,  about  this  Time,  in¬ 
terrupted  by  an  Accident,  which  deferves  a  particular  Mention, 
as  it  firft  inclin’d  him  to  that  Science,  to  which  he  was  by  Na¬ 
ture  fo  well  adapted,  and  which  he  afterwards  carried  to  fo  great 
Perfection. 

In  the  twelfth  Year  of  his  Age,  a  ftubborn,  painful,  and 
malignant  Ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  Left  Thigh  j  which,  for 
near  five  Years,  defeated  all  the  Art  of  the  Surgeons  and  Phy- 
ficians,  and  not  only  afflicted  him  with  moft  excruciating 
Pains,  but  expofed  him  to  fuch  (harp  and  tormenting  Applica¬ 
tions,  that  the  Difeafe  and  Remedies  were  equally  infufterable. 
Then  it  was  that  his  own  Anguifh  taught  him  to  compaffionate 
that  of  others,  and  his  Experience  of  the  Inefficacy  of  the  Me¬ 
thods  then  in  Ufe  incited  him  to  attempt  the  Difcovery  of 
others  more  certain. 

He  began  to  pradife  at  lead  honeftly,  for  he  began  upon 
himfelf  ;  and  his  firft  Eflay  was  a  Prelude  to  his  future  Succefs ; 
for,  having  laid  afide  all  the  Prefcriptions  of  his  Phyficians,  and 
all  the  Applications  of  his  Surgeons,  he  at  laft,  by  fomenting 
the  Part  with  Salt  and  Urine,  cffedled  a  Cure. 

9U  '  Th 
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That  he  might,  on  this  Occafion,  obtain  the  Affiftance  of 
Surgeons  with  lefs  Inconvenience  and  Expence,  he  was  brought 
by  his  Father,  at  Fourteen,  to  Leyden ,  and  placed  in  the  fourth 
Clafs  of  the  public  School,  after  having  been  examined  by  the 
Matter  :  Here  his  Application  and  Abilities  were  equally  confyl- 
cuous.  In  fix  Months,  by  gaining  the  firft  Prize  in  the  fourth 
Oafs,  he  was  raifed  to  the  filth  ;  and  in  fix  Months  more,  upon 
the  fame  Proof  of  the  Superiority  of  his  Genius,  rewarded  with 
another  Prize,  and  tranflated  to  the  fixth  ;  from  whence  it  is 
ufual  in  fix  Months  more  to  be  removed  to  the  Univerfity. 

Thus  did  our  young  Student  advance  in  Learning  and  Repu¬ 
tation,  when,  as  he  was  within  View  of  the  Univerfity,  a 
fudden  and-  unexpected  Blow  threaten’d  to  defeat  all  his  Ex¬ 
pectations. 

•  On  the  12th  of  November  in  1682*.  his  Father  died,  and 
left  behind  him  a  very  {lender  Provifion  for  his  Widow  and  nine 
Children,  of  which  the  eldeft  was  not  yetfeventeen  Years  old. 

This  was  a  moft  afflicting  Lofs  to  the  young  Scholar,  whofe 
Fortune  was  by  no  means  fufficient  to  bear  the  Expences  of  a 
learned  Education,  and  who  therefore  now  feem’d  to  be  fum- 
moned  by  Neceflity  to  fome  Way  of  Life  more -immediately 
and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but  with  a  Refolution  equal  to  his  Abi¬ 
lities,  and  a  Spirit  not  to  be  deprefs’d  or  fhaken,  he  determin’d  to 
break  thro’  the  Obftacles  of  Poverty,  and  lupply  by  Diligence 
the  want  of  Fortune. 

He  therefore  afk’d  and  obtain’d  the  Confent  of  his  Guardians 
'to  profecute  his  Studies  as  long  as  his  Patrimony  would  fupport 
'him,  and;  continuing  his  wonted  Induftry,  gained  another 

Prize.  '  •' 

~  He  was  now  to  quit  the  School  for  the  Univerfity,  but,  on 
account  of  the  Weaknefs  yet  remaining  in  his  Thigh,  was,  at 
his  own  Intreaty,  continu’d  fix  Months  longer  under  the  Care 
of  his  Matter,  the  learn’d  Wynfchotan ,  where  he  once  more  was 
honour’d  with  the  Prize. 

•At  his  Removal  to  the  Univerfity,  the  fame  Genius  and  In¬ 
duftry  met  with  the  fame  Encouragement  and  Applaufe.  The 
learned  Lriglandius ,  one  of  his  Father’s  Friends,  madefoon  after 
Profeffor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden ,  diftinguifh’d  him  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  recommended  him  to  the  Friendfhip  of  Mr.  Van 
' Apphen ,  in  whom  he  found  a  generous  and  conftant  Patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  Hearer  of  the  moft  celebrated  Pro- 
feffors,  and  made  great  Advances  in  all  the  Sciences,  ftill  regu¬ 
lating  his  Studies  with  a  View  principally  to  Divinity,  for 
which  he  was  originally  intended  by  his  Father;  and  for  that 
Reafon  he  exerted  his  utmoft  Application  to  attain  an  exaCt 
Knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue. 

•  Being  convinc’d  of  the  Neceflity  of  mathematical  Learning, 
he  began  to  ftudy  thofe  Sciences-  in  1687.  but  without  that  in- 
tenfe  Induftry  with  which  the  Pleafure  he  found  in  that  kind  of 
Knowledge  induc’d  him  afterwards  to  cultivate  them. 

•■v.  ;  In  1690.  having  perform’d  the  Exercifes  of  the  Univerfity 
with  uncommon  Reputation,  he  took  his  Degree  in  Philofophy; 
and,  on  that  'Occafion,  difcuffed  the  important  and  arduous 

•  Queftion  of  the  diftinCt  Natures  of  the  Soul  and  Body,  with 
•fuch  Accuracy,  Perfpicuity,  and  Subtilty,  that  he  entirely  con¬ 
futed  all  the  Sophiftry  of  Epicurus ,  Hobbes ,  and  Spinofa ,  and 
equally  raifed  the  Character  of  his  Piety  and  Erudition. 

•  Divinity  was  ftill  his  great  Employment,  and  the  chief  Aim 
-of  all  his  Studies.  He  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  Lan¬ 
guages,  and,  when  Difficulties  occurr’d,  confulted  the  Interpret¬ 
ations  of  the  moft  antient  Fathers,  whom  he  read  in  Order  of 
Time,  beginning  with  Clemens  Romanus. 

•  In  the  Perufal  of  thefe  early  Writers,  he  was  ftruck  with 
the  profoundeft  Veneration  for  the  Simplicity  and  Purity  of 
their  DoCtrine,  the  Holinefs  of  their  Lives,  and  the  SanCtity  of 
the  Difcipline  praCtifed  by  them  ;  but,  as  he  defcended  to  the 
lower  Ages,  he  found  the  Peace  of  Chriftianity  broken  by  ufe- 
Icfs  Controverfies,  and  its  Dodtrines  fophifticated  by  the  Subtil- 
ties  of  the  Schools.  He  found  the  holy  Writers  interpreted  ac- 
‘cording  to  the  Notions  of  Philofophers,  and  the  Chimeras  of 
Metapbyficians  adopted  as  Articles  of  Faith.  He  found  Diffi- 
’culties  raifed  by  idle  Curiofity,  and  fomented  to  Bitternefs  and 
Rancour.  He  fawthe  Simplicity  of  the  Chriftian  Doddne  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  private  Notions  of  particular  Parties,  of -which  each 
adhered  to  its  own  Philofophy,  and  Orthodoxy  was  confined  to 
the  Sedt  in  Power. 

Having  now  exhaufted  his  Fortune  in  the  Purfuit  of  his 
-Studies,  he  found  the  Neceflity  of  applying  to  fome  Profeflion, 
that,  without  engrofling  all  his  Time,  might  enable  him  to  fup¬ 
port  himfelf ;  and,  having  obtain’d  a  very  uncommon  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Mathematics,  he  read  Ledfures  in  thofe  Sciences 
to  a  feledl  Number  of  young  Gentlemen  in  the  Univerfity. 

At  length,  his  Propenfion  to  the  Study  of  Phyfic  grew  too 
violent  to  be  refitted  ;  and,  tho’  he  ftill  intended  to  make  Divi- 
'nity  the  great  Employment  of  his  Life,  he  could  not  deny  him¬ 
felf  the  Satisfaction  of  fpcnding  fome  Time  upon  the  medicinal 
Writers,  for  the  Perufal  of  Much  he  was  fo  well  qualified  by  his 
Acquaintance  with  the  Mathematics  and  Philofophy. 

But  this  Science  correfponded  fo  much  with  his  natural  Ge¬ 
nius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making  that  his  Bulinefs,  which 


he  intended  only  as  his  Diverfion;  and  ftill  growing  more  eager, 
as  he  advanced  further,  heat  length  determin’d  wholly  to  matter 
■that  Profeflion,  and  to  take  his  Degree  in  Phyfic,  before  he 
engaged  in  the  Duties  of  the  Miniftry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  juft  Obfervation,  that  Mens  Ambi¬ 
tion  is  generally  proportion’d  to  their  Capacity.  Providence 
feldom  fends  any  into  the  World  with  an  Inclination  to  attempt 
great  Things,  who  have  not  Abilities  likewife  to  perform  them. 
To  have  form’d  the  Defign  of  gaining  a  competent  Knowledge 
•in  Medicine  by  way  of  Digreffion  from  Theological  Studies, 
would  have  been  little  lefs  than  Madnefs  in  moft  Men,  and 
•Would  have  exjpofed  them  to  Ridicule  and  Contempt.  But  Boer¬ 
haave  was  one  of  thofe  mighty  Capacities  to  whom  fcarce  any 
thing  appears  impolfible,  and  who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their 
Efforts  but  what  appears  infurmoun table  to  common  Under- 

ftandings.  * 

He  began  this  new  Courfe  of  Study  by  a  diligent  Perufal  of 
Vefalius ,  Eartholine ,  and  Fallopius ;  and,  to  acquaint  himfelf 
more  fully  with  the  Structure  of  Bodies,  was  a  conftant  Atten¬ 
dant  upon  Nuck’s  public  DifleCtions  in  the  "I  heatre,  and  him¬ 
felf  very  accurately  infpeCted  the  Bodies  of  different  Animals. 

Having  furnilh’d  himfelf  with  this  preparatory  Knowledge, 
he  began  to  read  the  antierlt  Phyficians  in  the  Order  of  Time, 
purfuing  his  Inquiries  downwards  frorrf  Hippocrates ;  thro’  all 
the  Greek  and  fatin  Writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  Hippocrates  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Source  of  all  medicinal  Knowledge,  and  that  all  the  later 
Writers  were  litfle  more  than  Tranfcribers  from  him,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  him  with  more  Attention,  and  fpent  much  Time  in 
making  Extracts  from  him,  digefting  his  Treatifes  into  Method, 
and  fixing  them  in  his  Memory. 

He  then  defcended  to  the  Moderns,  among  whom  none  en¬ 
gaged  him  longer,  or  improved  him  more,  than  Sydenham ,  to 
whofe  Merit-  he  has  left  .this  Atteftation,  that  he  frequently 
perufed  him ,  and  always  with  greater  Eagernefs. 

His  infatiable  Curiofity  after  Knowledge  engaged  him  now  in 
the  PraCtice  of  Chymiftry,  which  he  profecuted  with  all  the  Ar¬ 
dor  of  a  Philofopher,  whofe  Induftry  was  not  to  be  wearied, 
and  whofe  Love  of  Truth  was  too  ftrong  to  fuffer  him  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  Reports  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  fuffer  one  Branch  of  Science  to  withdraw  his 
•Attention  from  others  :  Anatomy  did  not  with-hold  him  from 
the  Profecution  of  Chymiftry,  nor  Chymiftry,  inchanting  as  it 
is,  from  the  Study  of  Botany.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  Exa-* 
miner  of  all  the  Plants  in  the  Garden  of  the  Univerfity,  but 
made  Excurfions,  for  his  further  Improvement,  into  the  Woods 
and  Fields,  and  left  no  Place  unvifited  where  any  Increafe  of 
Botanical  Knowledge  could  be  reafonably  hoped  for. 

In  Conjunction  with  all  thefe  Inquiries,  he  ftill  purfued  his 
Theological  Studies,  and  fill,  as  we  are  inform’d  by  himfelf, 
propofed ,  when  he  had  made  himfelf  Majler  of  the  whole  Art  of 
Phyfic ,  and  obtain'd  the  Honour  of  a  Degree  in  that  Science,  to 
petition  regularly  for  a  Licence  to  preach ,  and  to  engage  in  the 
Cure  of  Souls ;  and  intended,  in  his  Theological  Exercifes,  to 
difcufs  this  Queftion,  Why  fo  many  were  formerly  converted  to 
Chrijlianity  by  illiterate  Perfons ,  and  fo  few  at  prefent  by  Men 
of  Learning. 

In  purfuance  of  this  Plan  he  went  to  Hardewich,  in  order  to 
take  the  Degree  of  DoCtor  in  Phyfic,  which  he  obtain’d  in 
July  1693.  having  perform’d  a  public  Deputation,  Deutilitate 
explorandorum  excrementorum  in  agris ,  ut  fignorum. 

Then  returning  to  Leyden ,  full  of  his  pious  Defign  of  under¬ 
taking  the  Miniftry,  he  found,  to  his  Surprize,  unexpected  Ob- 
■ftacles  thrown  in  his  Way,  and  an  Infinuation  difperfed  thro’ 
the  Univerfity,  that  made  him  fufpeCted,  not  of  any  flight  De¬ 
viation  from  received  Opinions,  not  of  any  pertinacious  Adhe¬ 
rence  to  his  own  Notions  in  doubtful  -and  difputable  Matters, 
but  of  no  lefs  than  Spinofifm,  or,  in  plainer  Terms,  of  Atheifm 
itfelf. 

How  fo  injurious  a  Report  came  to  be  raifed,  circulated,  and 
credited,  will  be,  doubtlefs,  very  eagerly  inquir’d ;  and  an  ex- 
aCt  Relation  of  the  Affair  will  not  only  fatisfy  the  Curiofity  of 
Mankind,  but  Ihew  that  no  Merit,  however  exalted,  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  being  not  only  attack’d,  but  wounded,  by  the  moft 
■contemptible  Whifpers.  Thofe  who  cannot  ftrike  with  Force, 
can,  -however,  poifon  their  Weapon,  and,  weak  as  they  are, 
give  mortal  Wounds,  and  bring  a  Hero  to  the  Grave  :  So  true 
is  that  Obfervation,  that  many  are  able  to  do  Hurt,  but  lew 
to  do  Good. 

This  deteftable  Calumny  owed  its  Rife  to  an  Incident,  from 
which  no  Confequence  of  Importance  could  be  reafonably  ap¬ 
prehended.  As  Boerhaave  was  fitting  in  a  common  Boat,  there 
arofe  a  Converfation  among  the  Paffengers  upon  the  impious  an 
pernicious  DoCfrme  of  Spinofa,  which,  as  they  all  agree  , 
tends  to  the  utter  Overthrow  of  all  Religion.  Boerhaave  fat, 

and  attended  filently  to  this  Difcourfe  for/?™e  t‘me’  ,  °nQ 
of  the  Company,  willing  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  hisZea  ,  in 
ftead  of  confuting  the  Pofitions  of  Spinofa  by  Argument,  e- 
gan  to  give  a  Loofe  to  contumelious  Language,  and  viru  en  n 
veCtives  j  with  which  Boerhaave  was  fo  little  pleafed,  t  a 
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laft  he  could  not  forbear  afking  him,  whether  he  had  ever  read  creafe  of  his  Salary;  and  promifed  him  the  firft  ProfefTorfhip 
the  Author  againft  whom  he  declaim’d.  that  fhould  be  vacant. 

The  Orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  Anfwer,  was  On  this  Occafion  he  pronounc’d  an  Oration  upon  the  Ufe  of 
check’d  in  the  Midft  of  his  Inveftives,  but  not  without  feeling  Mechanics  in  the  Science  of  Phyfic ,  in  which  he  endeavour’d 
a  fecrer  Refcntment  againft  him  who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  to  recommend  a  rational  and  mathematical  Inquiry  into  the 
Harangue,  and  expofed  his  Ignorance.  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  and  the  Structure  of  Bodies;  and  to  fhew 

This  was  obferved  bya  Stranger,  who  was  in  the  Boat  with  the  Folly  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Jargon  introduc’d  by  Paracelfus , 
them  ;  he  inquir’d  of  his  Neighbour  the  Name  of  the  young  Helmont ,  and  other  chymical  Enthufiafts,  who  have  obtruded 
Man,  whole  Queftion  had  put  an  End  to  the  Difcourfe ;  and,  idle  Dreams  upon  the  World,  and,  inftead  of  enlightening 
having  learn’d  it,  fet  it  down  in  his  Pocket-book,  as  it  fooh  their  Readers  with  Explications  of  Nature,  have  darkened  the 
appear’d,  with  a  malicious  Defign ;  for,  in  a  few  Days,  it  was  plaineft  Appearances,  and  bewilder’d  Mankind  in  Error  and 
the  common  Converfation  at  Leyden ,  that  Boerhaave  had  re-  Obfcurity. 

volted  to  Spinofa.  Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  Years  read  phyfical  Leftures, 

It  was  in  vain,  that  his  Advocates  and  Friends  pleaded  hi$  but  without  the  Title  or  Dignity  of  a  Profeflor,  when,  by 
learned  and  unanfwerable  Confutation  of  all  atheiftical  Opinions,  the  Death  of  Profeflor  Hotten ,  the  Profefforfhip  of  Phyfic  and! 
and  particularly  of  the  Syftem  of  Spinofa ,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Botany  fell  to  him  of  courfe. 

the  Dirtinftion  between  Soul  and  Body.  Such  Calumnies  are  On  this  Occafion  he  aflerted  the  Simplicity  and  Facility  of 
not  cafily  fupprelTed,  when  they  are  once  become  general,  the  Science  of  Phyfic,  in  Oppofition  to  thofe  who  think,  that 
They  are  kept  alive  and  fupported  by  the  Malice  of  bad,  and  Obfcurity  contributes  to  the  Dignity  of  Learning,  and  that,  to 
fometimes  by  the  Zeal  of  good  Men,  who,  tho’ they  do  not  be  admired,  it  is  neceflary  not  to  be  underftood. 
abfolutely  believe  them,  think  it  yet  the  fureft  Method,  to  His  Profelfion  of  Botany  made  it  Part  of  his  Duty  to  fuper- 
keep  not  only  guilty,  but  fufpefted  Men  out  of  public  Em-  intend  the  phyfical  Garden,  which  he  improv’d  fo  much  by  the 
ploy  men  ts,  upon  this  Principle,  That  the  Safety  of  many  is  to  immenfe  Number  of  new  Plants  which  he  procur’d,  that  it  was 
be  preferr’d  before  the  Advantage  of  a  few.  inlarg’d  to  twice  its  original  Extent. 

Boerhaave ,  finding  this  formidable  Oppofition  raifed  againft  his  In  1714.  he  was  defervedly  advanc’d  to  the  higheft  Dignities 
Pretenfions  to  Ecclefiaftical  Honours  or  Preferments,  and  even  of  the  Univerfity,  and  in  the  fame  Year  made  Phyfician  of  St. 
againft  his  Defign  of  alfuming  the  Character  of  a  Divine,  Auguftine, s  Hofpital  in  Leyden ,  into  which  the  Students  are 
thought  it  neither  neceflary  nor  prudent  to  ftruggle  with  the  admitted  twice  a  Week  to  learn  the  Praftice  of  Phyfic. 

Torrent  of  popular  Prejudice,  as  he  was  equally  qualified  for  a  This  was  of  equal  Advantage  to  the  Sick  and  the  Students  J 
Profeflion,  not  indeed  of  equal  Dignity  or  Importance,  but  for  the  Succefs  of  his  Practice  was  the  beft  Demonftration  of 
which  muft  undoubtedly  claim  the  lecond  Place  among  thofe  the  Soundnefs  of  his  Principles, 
which  are  of  the  greateft  Benefit  to  Mankind. 


He  therefore  applied  himfelf  to  his  medicinal  Studies  with 
frefh  Ardor  and  Alacrity,  reviewed  all  his  former  Obfervations 
and  Inquiries,  and  was  continually  employed  in  making  new 
Acquifitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himfelf  for  the  Praftice  of  Phyfic, 


When  he  laid  down  his  Office  of  Governor  of  the  Univerfity 
in  1715.  he  made  an  Oration  upon  the  Subjeft:  of  attaining  to 
Certainty  in  Natural  Philofophy,  in  which  he  declares  himfelf,  in 
the  ftrongeft  Terms,  a  Favourer  of  experimental  Knowledge, 
and  reflefts  with  juft  Severity  upon  thofe  arrogant  Philofophers, 
who  are  too  eafily  difgufted  with  the  flow  Methods  of  obtain- 


be  began  to  vifit  Patients,  but  without  that  Encouragement  ing  true  Notions  by  frequent  Experiments,  and  who,  poflefs’d 
which  others,  not  equally  deferving,  have  fometimes  met  with  too  high  an  Opinion  of  their  own  Abilities,  rather  chufe  to 


with*  His  Bufinefs  was,  at  firft,  not  great,  and  his  Circum- 
ftances  by  no  means  eafy  ;  but  ftill,  fuperior  to  any  Difcourage- 
ment,  he  continued  his  Search  after  Knowledge,  and  deter¬ 
min’d  that  Profperity,  if  ever  he  was  to  enjoy  it,  fhould  be  the 
‘  Confequence,  not  of  mean  Art,  or  difingenuous  Solicitations, 
but  of  real  Merit,  and  folid  Learning 


confult  their  own  Imaginations,  than  inquire  into  Nature  ;  and 
are  better  pleafed  with  the  delightful  Amufement  of  forming 
Hypothefes,  than  the  toilfome  Drudgery  of  amaffing  Ob¬ 
fervations. 

The  Emptinefs  and  Uncertainty  of  all  thofe  Syftems,  whether 
venerable  for  their  Antiquity,  or  agreeable  for  their  Novelty, 


His  fteady  Adherence  tohis  Refolutions  appears  yet  more  plain-  he  has  evidently  fhewn  ;  and  not  only  declar’d,  but  prov’d 
ly  from  this  Circumftance  :  He  was,  while  he  yet  remain’d  in  this  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Principles  of  Things,  and 
unpleafing  Situation,  invited  by  one  of  the  firft  Favourites  of  King  that  all  the  Knowledge  we  have  is  of  fuch  Qualities  alone  as 
William  III.  to  fettle  at  the  Hague  upon  very  advantageous  are  difcoverable  by  Experience,  or  fuch  as  may  be  deduced  from 
Conditions,  but  declined  the  Offer.  For  having  no  Ambition  them  by  Mathematical  Demonftration. 

but  after  Knowledge,  he  was  defirous  of  living  at  Liberty,  This  Difcourfe,  fill’d  as  it  was  with  Piety,  and  a  true  Sen fe 
without  any  Reftraint  upon  his  Looks,  his  Thoughts,  or  his  of  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  Incomprehen- 
Tongue  and  at  the  utmoft  Diftance  from  all  Contentions  and  Ability  of  his  Works,  gave  fuch  Offence  to  a  Profeflor  of  Franeker, 
State-parties.  His  Time  was  wholly  taken  up  in  vifiting  the  who,  having  long  entertain’d  a  high  Efteem  for  Defcartes ,  con- 
Sick  ftudyi'ng,  making  chymical  Experiments,  fearching  into  fider’d  his  Principles  as  the  Bulwark  of  Orthodoxy,  thatheap- 
every  Part  of  Medicine  with  the  utmoft  Diligence,  teaching  the  pear’d  in  Vidication  of  his  darling  Author,  and  complain’d  of 
Mathematics  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  thofe  Authors  the  Injury  done  him  with  the  greateft  Vehemence,  declaring 
who  profefs  to  teach  a  certain  Method  of  loving  God.  little  lefs  than  that  the  Carte  fan  Syftem  and  the  Chriftian  muft 

This  was  his  Method  -of  living  to  the  Year  1701,  when  he  inevitably  ftand  and  fall  together,  and  that  to  fay  we  were  igno- 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Van  Berg  to  the  Univerfity,  as  a  norant  of  the  Principles  of  1  hings,  was  not  only  to  enlift 
proper  Perfon  to  fucceed  Drelincourt  in  the  Office  of  Lefturer  among  the  Sceptics,  but  to  fink  into  Atheifm  itfelf. 
on  the  Inftitutes  of  Phyfic,  and  elefted  without  any  Solicita-  So  far  can  Prejudicefarken  the  Underftandmg,  juUo  make 
tion  on  his  part,  and  almoft  without  his  Confent,  onthei8th  “  a 

of  May. 

On  this  Occafion,  having  obferv’d,  with  Grief,  that  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  whom  he  regarded  not  only  as  the  Father,  but  as  the 
Prince  of  Phyficians,  was  not  fufficiently  read  or  efteem’d  by 
young  Students,  he  pronounced  an  Oration,  de  commendando 
Studio  Hippocratico  ;  by  which  he  reftored  that  great  Author  to 

^Ae  now  began  to  read  public  Left u res  with  great  Applaufe,  which  he  gain’d  ;  “  That  he  fhould  think  himfelf  fufficiently 
and  was  prevail’d  upon  by  his  Audience  to  inlarge  his  original  “  compenfated,  if  his  warned  Adverfary  received  no  farther 
Defign,  and  inftruft  them  in  Chymiftry.  “  Moleftation  on  his  Account.  ’ 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  Advantage  of  his  So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  Attack  fiom  making  a 
Puoils  but  to  the  great  Improvement  of  the  Art  itfelf,  which  Reputation  not  cafually  raifed  by  Falhion  or  Caprice,  but 
had  been  hitherto  treated  only  in  a  confus’d  and  irregular  manner,  founded  upon  folid  Merit,  that  the  fame  Year  his  Correspond 


it  confider  precarious  and  uncertain  Syftems  as  the  chief  Support 
of  facred  and  unvariable  Truth. 

This  Treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  fo  far  refented  by  the 
Governors  of  his  Univerfity,  that  they  procured  from  Franeker 
a  Recantation  of  the  Inveftive,  that  had  been  thrown  out 
againft  him.  This  was  not  only  comply’d  with,  but  Offers 
were  made  him  of  more  ample  Satisfaction ;  to  which  he  re¬ 
turn’d  an  Anfwer  not  lefs  to  his  Honour  than  the  Viftory 


and  was,  little  more  than  a  Hiftory  of  particular  Experiments, 
not  reduced  to  certain  Principles,  nor  connefted  one  with 
another:  This  vaft  Chaos  he  reduced  to  Order,  and  made  that 
clear  and  eafy,  which  was  before  to  the  laft  degree  perplex’d  and 

obfeure.  ,  _  „ 

His  Reputation  began  now  to  bear  fome  Proportion  to  his 
Merit,  and  extended  itfelf  to  diftant  Univerfities  ;  fo  that  in 


ence  was  defired  upon  Botany  and  Natural  Philofophy  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ,  of  which  he  was,  upon  the 
Death  of  Count  Marftgli ,  in  the  Year  1728.  elefted  a  Mem¬ 
ber.  .  .... 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  Nation  by  ,  which  this  great 

Man  was  courted  and  diftinguilhed  ;  for,  two  Years  after,  he 
Hefted  Fellow  of  our  Royal  Society. 


This  Invitation  and  Refufal  being  related  to  the  Governors  of  haavt  was  not  one  of  thofe  learned  Men, 
the  Univerfity  of  they  had  fo  grateful  a  Senfe  of  his  has  feen  too  many  that  difgrace 

Regard  for  them,  that’  they  immediately  voted  an  honorary  In-  and  by  unaccountable  Weakneffes  make  themfelves 
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at  Horne,  while  their  Writings  procure  them  the  Veneration  of 
efiftant  Countries,  where  their  Learning  is  known,  but  not  their 
Follies, 

Not  that  his  Countrymen  can  be  charged  with  being  infenfi- 
blc  of  his  Excellencies,  till  other  Nations  taught  them  to  admire 
him  ;  for  in  1718.  he  was  chofen  to  fucceed  Le  Mort  in  the 
Profdloifhip  of  Chymijlry ,  on  which  Occafion  he  pronounced 
an  Oration,  Dc  Cbymia  err  ores  fuos  expurgante  ;  in  which  he 
treated  that  Science  with  an  Elegance  of  Style  not  often  to  be 
found  in  chymical  Writers,  who  feem  generally  to  have  affected 
not  only  a  barbarous,  but  unintelligible  Phrafe,  and,  like  the 
Pythagoreans  of  old,  to  have  wrapt  up  their  Secrets  in  Symbols, 
and  enigmatical  Exprelfions,  either  becaufe  they  believed,  that 
Mankind  would  reverence  moft  what  they  leaft  underftood,  or 
becaufe  they  wrote  not  from  Benevolence,  butVanity,  and  were 
defirous  to  be  praifed  for  their  Knowledge,  though  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  communicate  it. 

In  1722.  his  Courfe  both  of  Lectures  and  PraCtice  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Gout,  which,  as  he  relates  it  in  his  Speech  after 
his  Recovery,  he  brought  upon  himfelf,  by  an  imprudent  Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Strength  of  his  own  Conftitution,  and  by  tranf- 
grefling  thofe  Rules  which  he  had  a  thoufand  times  inculcated 
to  his  Pupils  and  Acquaintance.  Rifing  in  the  Morning  before 
Day,  he  went  immediately,  hot  and  fweating,  from  his  Bed 
into  the  open  Air,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  the  cold  Dews. 

The  Hiftory  of  his  Illnefs  can  hardly  be  read  without  Horror. 
He  was  for  five  Months  confined  to  his  Bed,  where  he  lay  upon 
his  Back  without  daring  to  attempt  the  leaft  Motion,  becaufe 
any  Effort  renewed  his  Torments,  which  were  fo  exquifite, 
that  he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of  Motion,  but  of 
Senfe.  Here  Art  was  at  a  ftand  ;  nothing  could  be  attempted, 
becaufe  nothing  could  be  propofed  with  the  leaft  ProfpeCt  of 
Succefs.  At  length  having,  in  the  fixth  Month  of  his  Illnefs, 
obtained  fome  Remiflion,  he  took  limple  Medicines  in  large 
Quantities,  and  at  length  wonderfully  recovered. 

Succos  preff'os  bihit  Nofter  her  bar  um  Cichorea,  Endiviee ,  Fu~ 

' maria ,  Najflurtii  aquatici ,  Veronica  aquaticce  latifolia ,  copia 
ingenti  :  Simul  deglutiens  abundant ijfime  gummi  ferulacea  Afi- 
atica. 

His  Recovery,  fo  much  defired,  and  fo  unexpe&ed,  was 
celebrated  on  January  11.  1723.  when  he  open’d  his  School 
again  with  general  Joy,  and  public  Illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  Injury  to  the  Memory  of  Boerhaave ,  not  to 
.mention  what  was  related  by  himfelf  to  one  of  his  Friends, 
that  when  he  lay  whole  Days  and  Nights  without  Sleep,  he 
found  no  Method  of  diverting  his  Thoughts  fo  effectual  as  Me¬ 
ditation  upon  his  Studies,  and  that  he  often  relieved  and  miti¬ 
gated  the  Senfe  of  his  Torments  by  the  Recollection  of  what 
he  had  read,  and  by  reviewing  thofe  Stores  of  Knowledge  which 
he  had  repofited  in  his  Memory. 

This  is,  perhaps,  an  Inftance  of  Fortitude,  and  fteady  Com- 
pofure  of  Mind,  which  would  have  been  for  ever  the  Boaft  of 
the  Stoic  Schools,  and  increafed  the  Reputation  of  Seneca  or 
Cato.  The  Patience  of  Boerhaave ,  as  it  was  more  rational, 
was  more  lading  than  theirs  ;  it  was  that  Patientia  Chrijiiana , 
which  Lipjius,  the  great  Mafter  of  the  Stoical  Philofophy,  beg¬ 
ged  of  God  in  his  laft  Hours  ;  it  was  founded  on  Religion,  not 
Vanity  ;  not  on  vain  Reafonings,  but  on  Confidence  in  God. 

In  1727.  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  burning  Fever,  which 
continued  fo  long,  that  he  was  once  more  given  up  by  his 
Friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  affiiCled  with  Returns  of 
his  Diftemper,  which  yet  did  not  fo  far  fubdue  him,  as  to  make 
him  lay  afide  his  Studies,  or  his  LeCtures,  till  in  1726.  he  found 
himfelf  fo  worn  out,  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  the  Profefforfhips  of  Botany  and  Chymiftry,  which 
he  therefore  refigned  April  28.  and  upon  his  Refignation  fpoke 
a  Sermo  Academicus ,  or  Oration,  in  which  he  affeits  the  Power 
and  Wifdom  of  the  Creator,  from  the  wonderful  Fabric  of  the 
human  Body  ;  and  confutes  all  thofe  idle  Reafoners  who  pretend 
to  explain  the  Formation  of  Parts,  or  the  animal  Operations,  to 
which  he  proves  that  Art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor  any 
thing  parallel.  One  Inftance  I  Ihall  mention,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  him,  of  the  Vanity  of  any  Attempt  to  rival  the  Works 
of  God.  Nothing  is  more  boafted  by  the  Admirers  of  Chy¬ 
miftry,  than  that  they  can,  by  artificial  Heats  and  Digeftion, 
imitate  the  Productions  of  Nature.  Let  all  thefe  Heroes  of 
Seience  meet  together,  fays  Boerhaave ,  let  them  take  Bread  and 
l Vine,  the  Food  that  forms  the  Blood  of  Man ,  and  by  AJfimilation 
contributes  to  the  Growth  of  the  Body :  Let  them  try  all  their 
Arts ,  they  Jhall  not  be  able  from  thefe  Materials  to  produce  a 
ftngle  Drop  of  Blood.  So  much  is  the  moft  common  ACt  of 
Nature  beyond  the  utmoft  Efforts  of  the  moft  extended 
Science  ! 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  lefs  public  Employ¬ 
ment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  an  ufelefs  Life  ;  for,  befides 
his  Hours  fpent  in  inftruCting  his  Scholars,  a  great  Part  of  his 
T  ime  was  taken  up  by  Patients,  who  came,  when  the  Diftem¬ 
per  would  admit  it,  from  all  Parts  of  Europe  to  confult  him,  or 


did  it  by  Letters,  which,  in  more  urgent  Cafes,  were  continually 
fent  to  inquire  his  Opinion,  and  afk  his  Advice. 

Of  his  Sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  Penetration  with  which  he 
often  difeovered  and  deferibed,  at  the  firft  Sight  of  a  Patient, 
fuch  Diftempers  as  betray  themfelves  by  no  Symptoms  to  com¬ 
mon  Eyes,  fuch  wonderful  Relations  have  been  fpread  over  the 
World,  as,  though  attefted  beyond  Doubt,  can  fcarcely  be  cre¬ 
dited.  I  mention  none  of  them,  becaufe  I  have  no  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  collecting  Teftimonies,  or  diftinguifhing  between  thofe 
Accounts  which  are  well  proved,  and  thofe  which  owe  their 
Rife  to  FiCiion  and  Credulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greateft  Earneftnefs, 
fuch  as  have  been  converfant  with  this  great  Man,  that  they 
will  not  fo  far  negleCt  the  common  Interelt  of  Mankind,  as  to 
fuffer  any  of  thefe  Circumftances  to  be  loft  to  Pofterity.  Men 
are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  fatisfy  themfelves,  and  intimi¬ 
date  the  Induftry  of  others,  by  calling  that  impoffi'ble  which  is 
only  difficult.  The  Skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long 
and  unwearied  Obfervation  of  Nature,  ought  therefore  to  be 
tranfinitted  in  all  its  Particulars  to  future  Ages,  that  his  Succef- 
fors  may  be  afhamed  to  fall  below  him,  and  that  none  may 
hereafter  excufe  his  Ignorance;  by  pleading  the  Impolfibility  of 
clearer  Knowledge. 

Yet  fo  far  was  this  great  Mafter  from  prefumptuous  Confi¬ 
dence  in  his  Abilities,  that  in  his  Examinations  of  the  Sick  he 
was  remarkably  circumftantial  and  particular.  He  well  knew, 
that  the  Originals  of  Diftempers  are  often  at  a  Di ftance  from 
their  vifible  EffeCfs  ;  that  to  acquiefce  in  ConjeCture,  where 
..Certainty  may  be  obtained,  is  eitherVanity  or  Negligence  ;  and 
that  Life  is  not  to  be  facrificed,  either  to  an  Affectation  of 
quick  Difcernment,  or  of  crouded  PraCtice  j  but  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  if  trifled  away,  at  the  Hand  of  the  Phyfician. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Year  1737.  he  felt  the  firft  Ap¬ 
proaches  of  that  fatal  Illnefs  that  brought  him  to  the  Grave,  of 
which  we  have  inferted  an  Account  written  by  himfelf  Sept.  8. 
1738.  to  a  Friend  at  London ;  which  deferves  not  only  to  be 
preferved  as  an  hiftorical  Relation  of  the  Difeafe  which  deprived 
us  of  fo  great  a  Man,  but  as  a  Proof  of  his  Piety  and  Refignation 
to  the  Divine  Will. 

/Etas,  labor,  corporifque  opima  pinguetuda,  ejfecerarrt ,  ante 
annum ,  ut  inertibus  refertum ,  grave,  hebes,  plenitudine  turgens 
corpus,  anhelum  ad  motus  minitnos,  cum  fenfu  fujfocationis ,  pulfu 
mirifice  anotnalo ,  inepticm  evader et  ad  ullum  motum.  Urgebat 
pracipue  Jubfiflens  pr or f us  is  inter cepta  refpiratio  ad  primafomni 
initia  :  Unde  fomnus  prorfus  prohibebatur ,  cum  formidabili  Jlran~ 
gulationis  molejUa.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum,  crurum,  femorum , 
feroti,  praputii,  &  abdominis.  Vjuee  tamen  omnia  fublata.  Sed 
dolor  manet  in  abdomine,  cu?n  anxietate  fumrna,  anhelitu  fujfo- 
cante ,  IA  debilitate  incredibili  :  Somno  pauco ,  eoque  vago,  per 
fomnia  turbatijftmo  :  Animus  vero  rebus  agendis  impar.  Cum  his 
luftor  feffus,  nec  emergo  :  P at i enter  expettans  Dei  jujfa,  quibus 
refigno  data ,  quee  fola  amo,  &  honor 0  unite. 

In  this  laft  Illnefs,  which  was  to  the  laft  Degree  lingering, 
painful,  and  affliCfive,  his  Conftancy  and  Firmnefs  did  not  for- 
fake  him.  He  neither  intermitted  the  neceflary  Cares  of  Life, 
nor  forgot  the  proper  Preparations  for  Death.  Though  Deje¬ 
ction  and  Lownefs  of  Spirit  was,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  Part  of 
his  Diftemper  ;  yet  even  this,  in  fome  meafure,  gave  way  to 
that  Vigour  which  the  Soul  receives  from  a  Confcioufnefs  of 
Innocence. 

About  three  Weeks  before  his  Death  he  received  a  Vifit  at  his 
Country-houfe  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schultens,  his  intimateFriend, 
who  found  him  fitting  without  Door,  with  his  Wife,  Sifter, 
and  Daughter.  After  the  Compliments  of  Form,  the  Ladies 
withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  Converfation  ;  when  Boer¬ 
haave  took  Occafion  to  tell  him  what  had  been,  during  his  Ill¬ 
nefs,  the  chief  Subject  of  his  Thoughts.  He  had  never  doubted 
of  the  fpiritual  and  immaterial  Nature  of  the  Soul,  but  declared 
that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  experimental  Certainty  of  the 
DiftinCtion  between  corporeal  and  thinking  Subftances,  which 
mere  Reafon  and  Philofophy  cannot  afford  ;  and  Opportunities 
of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inexplicable  Union  of  Soul 
and  Body,  which  nothing  but  long  Sicknefs  can  give.  This  he 
illuftrated  by  a  Defcription  of  the  EffeCfs  which  the  Infirmities 
of  his  Body  had  upon  his  Faculties;  which  yet  they  did  not  fo 
opprefs  or  vanquilh,  but  his  Soul  was  always  Mafter  of  itfelf, 
and  always  refigned  to  the  Pleafure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  with  great  Concern,  that  once  his  Patience  fo 
far  gave  way  to  Extremity  of  Pain,  that,  after  having  lam  fif¬ 
teen  Hours  in  exquifite  Tortures,  he  prayed  to  God,  that  he 
might  be  fet  free  by  Death. 

Mr.  Schultens ,  by  way  of  Confolation,  anfwered,  T  hat  he 
thought  fuch  Wilhes,  when  forced  by  continued  and  excefiive 
Torments,  unavoidable  in  the  preient  State  of  human  Nature  ; 
that  the  beft  Men,  even  Job  himfelf,  were  not  able  to  refrain 
from  fuch  Starts  of  Impatience.  This  he  did  not  deny,  but 
faid,  ««  He  that  loves  God,  ought  to  think  nothing  defirable 
“  but  what  is  moft  pleafing  to  the  fupreme  Goodnefi.” 
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Such  were  his  Sentiments,  and  fuch  his  Conduit,  in  this  State 
of  Weaknefs  and  Pain:  As  Death  approached  nearer,  he  was 
fo  far  from  Terror  or  Confufion*  that  he  feemed  even  lefs  fen- 
fible  of  Pain,  and  more  chearful  under  his  Torments,  which 
continued  till  the  23d  Day  of  September  1738.  on  which  he 
died,  between  Four  and  Five  in  the  Morning,  in  the  70th  Year 
of  his  Age.  „ 

Thus  died  Boerhaave ,  a  Man  formed  by  Nature  for  great  De- 
figns,  and  guided  by  Religion  in  die  Exertion  of  his  Abilities. 
Fie  was  of  a  robuft  and  athletic  Conftitution  of  Body,  fo  hard*' 
ened  by  early  Severities,  and  wholfome  Fatigue,  that  he  was 
infenfible  of  any  Sharpnefs  of  Air,  or  Inclemency  of  Weather. 
Fie  was  tall,  and  remarkable  for  extraordinary  Strength. 
There  was  in  his  Air  and  Motion  fomething  rough  and  artlefs, 
but  fo  majeftic  and  great  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  Man  ever 
looked  upon  him  without  Veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  Sub- 
milhon  to  the  Superiority  of  Ids  Genius. 

The  Vigour  and  Activity  of  his  Mind  fparkled  vifibly  in  his 
Eyes,  nor  was  it  obferved,  that  any  Change  of  his  Fortune,  or 
Alteration  in  his  Affairs,  whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  affect¬ 
ed  his  Countenance. 

He  was  always  chearful,  and  defirous  of  promoting  Mirth  by 
a  facetious  and  humorous  Converfation  ;  lie  was  never  foured 
by  Calumny  and  Detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necelfary  to 
confute  them  ;  for  they  are  Sparks,  faid  he,  which ,  if  you  do 
not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  them/ elves. 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  Enemies  by  Severity  of 
Cenfure  ;  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the  Faults  or  DefeCts  of  others, 
and  was  fo  far  from  inflaming  the  Envy  of  his  Rivals  by  dwel¬ 
ling  on  his  own  Excellencies,  that  he  rarely  mentioned  himfelf, 
or  his  Writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overaw’d  or  deprefs’d  by  the  Prefence, 
Frowns,  or  Infolence  of  great  Men,  but  perlifted  on  all  Oc- 
cafions  in  the  right,  with  a  Refolution  always  prefent,  and  al¬ 
ways  calm.  He  was  modeft,  but  not  timorous  ;  and  firm  with¬ 
out  Rudenefs. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  Readinefs  and  Certainty,  make  a 
Conjedure  of  Mens  Inclinations  and  Capacity  by  their  AfpeCt. 

His  Method  of  Life  was  to  ftudy  in  the  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing,  and  to  allot  the  Middle  of  the  Day  to  his  public  Bufinefs. 
He  rofe  at  Four  in  the  Summer,  and  Five  in  Winter.  His  ufual 
Exercife  was  Riding,  till,  in  his  latter  Years,  his  Diftempers 
made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk  ;  when  he  was  weary,  he 
amufed  himfelf  with  playing  on  the  Violin. 

His  great  eft  Pleafure  was  to  retire  to  his  Houfe  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  where  he  had  a  Garden  of  eight  Acres,  ftored  with  all  the 
Herbs  and  Trees  which  the  Climate  would  bear  :  Here  he  ufed 
to  enjoy  his  Hours  tuimolefted,  and  profecute  his  Studies  with¬ 
out  Interruption. 

The  Diligence  with  which  he  purfued  his  Studies,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  from  his  Succefs.  Statefmen  and  Generals  may 
grow  great  by  unexpected  Accidents,  and  a  fortunate  Concur¬ 
rence  of  Circumftances,  neither  procured  nor  forefeen  by 
themfelves  :  But  Reputation  in  the  learned  W orld  muft  be  the 
EjffeCt  of  Induftry  and  Capacity.  Boerhaave  loft  none  of  his 
Hours,  but  when  he  had  attained  one  Science,  attempted  an¬ 
other  :  He  aftded  Phyfic  to  Divinity,  Chymiftry  to  the  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Botany  to  Anatomy.  He  examined  Syftems  by 
Experiments,  and  formed  Experiments  into  Syftems.  He  nei¬ 
ther  negleded  the  Obfervations  of  others,  nor  blindly  fubmitted 
to  celebrated  Names.  He  neither  thought  fo  highly  of  himfelf, 
as  to  imagine  he  could  receive  no  Light  from  Books  ;  nor  fo 
meanly,  as  to  believe  he  could  difcover  nothing  but  what  was  to 
be  learned  from  them.  He  examined  the  Obfervations  of  other 
Men,  but  trufted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  Art  of  recommending 
Truth  by  Elegance,  and  embellifhing  Philofophy  with  polite 
Literature  ;  he  knew  that  but  a  fmall  Part  of  Mankind  will 
facrifice  their  Pleafure  to  their  Improvement ;  and  thofe  Au¬ 
thors  who  would  find  many  Readers,  muft  endeavour  to  pleafe 
while  they  inftruft. 

He  knew  the  Importance  of  his  own  Writings  to  Mankind  ; 
and  left  he  might  by  a  Roughnefs  and  Barbarity  of  Style,  too  fre¬ 
quent  among  Men  of  great  Learning,  difappoint  his  own  In¬ 
tentions,  and  make  his  Labours  lefs  ufeful,  he  did  not  negleCt 
the  Arts  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry.  Thus  was  his  Learning  at 
once  various  and  exaCI,  profound  and  agreeable. 

He  was  not  only  fkilled  in  the  learned  Languages,  and  the 
Tongues  in  which  the  Old  Teftament  was  written,  but  was 
able  to  converfe  in  many  of  the  modern  Languages,  and  to  read 
others  which  he  could  not  fpeak. 

But  his  Knotvledge,  however  uncommon,  holds,  in  his  Cha¬ 
racter,  but  the  fecond  Place ;  his  Virtue  was  yet  much  more  un¬ 
common  than  his  Learning.  He  was  an  admirable  Example  of 
Temperance,  Fortitude,  Humility,  and  Devotion.  His  Piety, 
and  a  religious  Senfe  of  his  Dependence  on  God,  was  the  Bafis 
of  all  his  Virtues,  and  the  Principle  of  his  whole  ConduCt.  He 
was  too  fenfible  of  his  Weaknefs  to  afcribe  any  thing  to  himfelf, 
or  to  conceive  that  he  could  fubdue  Paffion,  or  withftand 
Temptation,  by  his  own  natural  Power  ;  he  attributed  every  good 
Voi.  I. 


^Thought,  and  every  laudable  ACIion,  to  the  Father  of  (rood- 
nefs.  Being  once  afked  by  a  Friend,  who  had  often  admired 
his  Patience  under  great  Provocations,  whether  he  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he  had  fo  entirely  fup- 
prefled  that  impetuous  and  ungovernable  Paffioli  ;  he  anfwer’d, 
with  the  utmoftFranknefs  and  Sincerity,  That  he  was  naturally 
quick  of  Refentment,  but  that  he  had,  by  daily  Prayer  and 
Meditation,  at  length  attained  to  this  Maftery  over  himfelf.  , 
As  foon  as  he  rofe  in  the  Morning,  it  was,  throughout  his! 
whole  Life,  his  dally  Practice  to  retire  for  an  Hour  to  private 
Prayer  and  Meditation  ;  this,  he  often  told  his  Friends,  gave 
him  Spirit  and  Vigour  in  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Day  ;  and  this  be 
therefore  commended  as  the  belt  Rule  of  Life  ;  for  nothing,  he 
knew,  could  fupport  the  Soul  in  all  DiftrefTes  but  a  Confidence 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  nor  can  a  fteady  and  rational  Magnani¬ 
mity  flow  from  any  other  Source  than  a  Confcioufnefs  of  the 
Divine  Favour. 


He  aflerted  on  all  Occafions  the  Divine  Authority,  and  facred 
Efficacy,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  maintained  that  by  them 
alone  Was  taught  the  Way  of  Salvation,  and  that  they  only  could 
give  Peace  of  Mind.  The  Excellency  of  the  Chriftian  Religion 
was  the  frequent  SubjeCt  of  his  Converfation.  A  ftriCt  Obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  DoCtrine,  and  a  diligent  Imitation  of  the  Exampld,' 
of  our  blefled  Saviour,  he  often  declared  to  be  the  Foundation 
of  true  Tranquillity.  He  recommended  to  his  Friends  a  careful 
Obfervation  of  the  Precept  of  Mofes  concerning  the  Love  of 
God  and  Man.  He  worlhipped  God  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  inquire  into  his  Nature.  He  defired  only  to 
think  of  God,  what  God  has  reveal’d  of  himfelf.  There  he 
flopped,  left  by  indulging  his  own  Ideas  he  Ihould  form  a 
Deity  from  his  own  Imagination,  and  commit  Sin  by  falling 
down  before  him.  To  the  Will  of  God  be  paid  an  abfolute 
Submiffion',  Without  endeavouring  to  difcoVer  the  Reafon  of  his 
Determinations  ;  and  this  he  accounted  the  fifft  and  inoft  invi¬ 
olable  Duty  of  a  Chriftian.  When  he  heard  of  a  Criminal  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  he  ufed  to  think,  and  often  to  fay.  Who  can 
tell  whether  this  Man  is  not  better  thah  I  ?  Or,  if  I  am  better,’ 
it  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  myfelf,  but  fo  the  Goodnefs  of  God. 

So  far  was  this  Man  from  being  made  impious  by  Philofophy, 
or  vain  by  Knowledge,  or  by  Virtue,  that  he  afcribed  all  his' 
Abilities  to  the  Bounty,  and  all  his  Goodnefs  to  the  Grace  of 
God.  May  his  Example  extend  its  Influence  to  his  Admirers 
and  Followers  !  May  thofe  who  ftudy  his  Writings,  imitate  his 
Life  ;  and  thofe  who  endeavour  after  his  Knowledge;  afpire 
likewife  to  his  Piety  ! 

He  married,  September  17.  1710.  Alary  Drolenveaux,  the 
only  Daughter  of  a  Burgomafter  of  Leyden ,  by  whom  he  had 
Joanna  Mariai  who  furvives  her  Father,  and  three  other 
Children,  who  died  in  their  Infancy. 

The  genuine  Works  of  Boerhaave,  according  to  his  own  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  them,  are  as  follows;  and  he  declares;  in  1732. 
that  all  others  under  his  Name  are  fpurious,  unlefs  fome  fe\Y 
Prefaces  to  new  Editions  of  Books. 

Oratio  de  commendando  Studio  Hippocratico ,  habita  (A  im~ 
prejfa  Lugd.  Bat.  1701.  apud  Abrah.  Elfevier. 

- de  TJfu  Ratiocinii  Mechanic's  in  Medicina ,  1703.  apud 

Joann.  Verbejjel. 

- qua  repurgata  Medicina  facilis  ajjeritur  Simplicitas, 

1709.  apiidjoahn.  Vander  Linden. 

— - —  de  comparando  Certo  in  Phyfic  is,  1 71 5.  apud  Petrum 
Vander  Aa. 

- de  Chymia  fuos  err  ores  expur gante,  1718.  apud  Petrum 

Vander  Aa. 

- de  Vita  id  Obitu  Clarijimi  Bernardi  Albini,  1721. 

apud  Petrum  Vander  Aa. 

- quam  habui,  quum ,  honefa  m’ijfione  impetrata ,  Bota¬ 
nic  am  id  Chymicam  profejfionem  publice  ponerem,  1729.  apud 
Ifaacum  Severinum. 

- de  Honore  Medici,  Servitute,  I731*  aP^d  Ifaacum 

Severinum. 

InJlitutiones  Me  dices  in  Ufas  annua  exercitationis  domejlicos , 
1708.  apud  Joannem  Vander  Linden,  P.  id  F. 

faui  dein  auditor  aliquoties  recufas  in  Svo. 

Aphor  fmi  de  cognofcendis  id  curandis  Morbis ;  in  ufum  do - 
dlrina  domejlica,  1 7 09.  apud  Joannem  Vander  Linden. 

Qui  dein  audlior  aliquoties  recufas  in  8 vo. 

Index  plantarum ,  qua  in  Horto  Academico  Lugduno-Batavi 
reperiuntur ,  1710.  apud  Cornelium  Boute/lein,  intivO. 

Libellus  de  Materie  Medic  d,  id  Remediorum  Formulis ,  1 7 19-* 


apud  Ifaacum  Severinum,  in  'Svo. 
faui  iterum  prodiit  in  8 vo. 

Index  alter  plantarum,  qua  in  Horto  Academico  Lugduno - 
Batavo  aluntur ,  1720;  apud  Petrum  Vander  Aa,  in  \toi 

Atrocis ,  nec  defcripti  prius ,  Morbi  Hijloria ,  fecUndum  Ale- 
dica  Artis  leges  confcripta,  1724.  apud  Boute/lein,  in  Svo. 

Atrocis ,  rariffimique,  AAorbi  Hijloria  altera ,  1728.  apud 
Samuelem  Luchtmans  id  Theodorum  Haakj  in  8 vo. 

Trablatus  Medicus  de  Luc  Aphrodiftaca,  prafxus  Aphrodifaco, 
1728.  apud  Johi  Am.  Langerak ,  id  J  oh.  id  Flerm.  Verbeek,  in 
Folio .  -  •* 

x  Bcf,des 


B  O  E  BOI 


Befides  tliefe,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  fome  Obfervations  upon 
Quickfilver,  which  are  publilhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 

adtions.,  * 

Having  given  this  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Boerhaave ,  it  remains,  that  I  take  fome  Notice  of  his  capital 
Works,  which  are  his  Inftitutes,  his  Aphonfms,  and  his  Chy- 
miftry. 

His  Inftitutes  were  defigned  as  little  more  than  a  Syllabus 
to  his  Lectures.  They  are  written  in  a  very  concife  and  clofe 
Style,  but  abound  in  Matter  containing  all  the  modern  Dif- 
coveries  in  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  and  whatever  relates  to  the 
Laws  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  and  the  A&ion  of  Medi¬ 
cines  upon  the  Body,  with  considerable  Improvements  of  his 
own,  which  are  fpecify’d  under  their  proper  Articles.  This 
Treatife  is  very  methodical  and  diftindt ;  but  I  apprehend  it 
is  utterly  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  is  not  in  fome  Degree 
previoufly  acquainted  with  the  Subjects  of  which  he  treats. 

His  Aphorifms  are,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  collected  from  the 
Greek  Medicinal  Writers,  the  Arabians ,  and  fome  few  of  the 
Moderns  ;  and  his  Reafonings  are  founded  on  the  Structure  of 
the  Parts,  and  the  Laws  of  Mechanics.  I  muft  here  obferve, 
that  Boerhaave ,  to  his  great  Honour,  feems  to  have  gone  coun¬ 
ter  to  moft  Writers  of  Inftitutes,  and  Compilers  of  Syftems. 
For  they  have  generally  endeavour’d  to  lead  Nature  as  it  were 
captive,  and  make  her  a£I  conformable  to  their  preconceived 
Notions,  however  crude  and  chimerical;  impofing  Laws  upon 
the  Animal  Oeconomy,  which  have  no  Reality,  and  eftablilhing 
with  great  Pains  and  Induftry,  Sources  of  Action,  which  exiit 
no-where  but  in  their  own  Imaginations.  Boerhaave ,  on  the 
contrary,  was  convinced  by  daily  Experience,  and  a  Fund  of 
good  Senfe,  that  the  Greek  Phyficians  by  diligent  Obfervation 
had  determin’d  with  great  Accuracy,  how  Nature  a£ts  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Symptoms  of  Diftempers,  and  her  Methods  of 
relieving  her  herfelf,  either  with  or  without  the  Affiftance  of 
Art  ;  and  that  their  Experience  had  furniftv’d  them  with  very 
fuccefsful  Methods  of  Cure.  The  two  Points  therefore  which 
he  feems  to  have  had  perpetually  in  View  were,  to  efta- 
blifli  on  Mechanical  Principles,  as  much  as  was  poflible,  the 
Dodh'ine  of  the  Antients  with  refpedf  to  the  Diagnoftics  and 
Prognoftics  of  Difeafes,  and  fhew  that  they  could  not  be 
otherwife  than  they  have  reprefented  them1. 

But  the  fecond  View  is  of  more  Importance  than  the  firft, 
it  being  no  lefs  than  to  demonftrate,  that  the  Methods  of 
Cure,  purfued  by  the  antient  Phyficians,  were  generally  the 
beft  that  could  poffibly  have  been  contriv’d  with  the  Materials 
they  were  acquainted  with,  tho’  for  Reafons  to  which  they 
were  probably  Strangers.  This  appears  to  me  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  Character  of  Boerhaave.  And  by  this  he  has  done  almoft 
as  much  Service  to  Phyfic,  as  his  Predeceffors  for  fome  Cen¬ 
turies  had  done  Mifchief. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  our  illuftrious  Author  did 
not  think  proper  to  publifh  his  Ledtures  on  his  Inftitutes  and 
Aphorifms,  before  his  Deceafe.  If  he  had  forefeen  the  fatal 
Confequences  of  fuch  an  Omiffion,  I  believe  his  Love  to 
Mankind  would  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  have  done  it,  and 
thereby  prevented  the  Mifchiefs  his  great  Name,  and  the  Re¬ 
putation  of  his  Lectures,  may  poifibly  do  in  the  World. 
That  I  may  explain  my  Meaning,  I  muft  obferve,  that  it  is 
the  Misfortune  of  the  Englijh  to  be  very  little  ufed  to  con- 
verfe  in  Latin ,  tho’  perhaps  no  People  in  the  World  under- 
ftand  it  better.  Add  to  this,  that  as  we  pronounce  Latin  in  a 
different  manner  from  all  other  Nations,  our  Ears  are  not 
accuftom’d  to  the  foreign  Accent.  Hence  Foreigners  with 
Difficulty  underftand  us,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  take  their  Meaning,  efpecially  in  long  Dif- 
courfes,  with  that  Degree  of  Exadtnefs,  which  Subjects  of 
Importance  require  ;  and  indeed  it  is  no  eafy  Matter  to  take 
the  entire  Senfe  of  long  Difcourfes,  tho’  deliver’d  in  the  Lan¬ 
guages  we  are  beft  acquainted  with.  This  is  the  Reafon,  that 
many  of  his  Pupils,  who  have  only  attended  his  Lectures  for 
two  or  three  Years,  have  frequently  miftaken  his  Meaning, 
and  held  their  own  Errors  in  an  equal  Degree  of  Veneration 
with  the  genuine  Dodlrine  of  their  Profefior  ;  and  have  impru¬ 
dently  negledfed  to  fet  themfelves  right, by  examining  the  Sources 
from  whence  Boerhaave  himfelf  drew  his  Treafures ;  fome- 
times  perhaps,  becaufe  they  imagined  the  Authority  of  their 
ProfefTor  render’d  it  fuperfluous ;  and  fometimes,  becaufe  they 
were  Strangers  to  the  Languages  in  which  the  beft  Medicinal 
Authors  wrote  ;  thus  either  out  of  Choice  or  Neceftity  taking 
a  more  eafy,  tho’  lefs  certain  Way  to  Knowledge,  than  Boer¬ 
haave  either  advifed,  or  thought  proper  to  purfue  himfelf. 

T  hat  this  has  been  really  the  Cafe,  the  fpurious  Works,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Boerhaave  by  his  Scholars,  are  glaring  Evidences; 
amongft  which,  his  Method  of  ftudying  Phyfic,  as  I  think  it 
is  called,  deferves  fome  Notice,  being  a  crude  and  injudicious 
Performance,  and  in  a  great  many  Inftances  contradi&ory  to 
<he  Sentiments  of  Boerhaave ,  on  the  Subjects  there  treated  ; 
and,  as  I  remember,  it  recommends  fome  Authors  who  never 
mote,  or  even  exifted.  In  the  fame  Rank  is  the  Praxis 


Medica ,  printed  in  five  Volumes  in  Holland ,  tho’  the  Title 
tells  us  at  Padua.  In  the  Preface  we  are  informed  that 
many  of  his  Auditors  took  his  Le&ures  in  Writing;  that 
thefe  were  carefully  compar’d,  and  hence  this  Work  was 
compiled.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  this  Care,  there  are  not 
many  Pages  without  fome  enormous  Error,  nor  even  Sen¬ 
tences  without  falfe  Latin ;  fo  little  did  they  underftand  either 
their  Profeffor,  or  their  Subjects. 

With  refpeCI  to  his  Chymiftry,  it  may  be  juftly  Paid,  that 
his  Theory  is  more  philofophical,  exaCl,  and  full,  and  hisVro- 
ceffes  more  methodical  and  regular,  than  thofe  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  Author  on  the  SubjeCI.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this 
Work  he  has  made  many  Chymical  Operations  fubfervient  to 
the  eftablilhing  feveral  important  DoCtrines  of  the  Antients 
and  to  the  Confirmation  of  their  Practice..  I  fhall  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  this  Work  alone  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  raife  the  Character  of  any  other  Man  ;  but  is  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  which  Boerhaave  fhines  much  lefs  than  in  his 
Inftitutes  and  Aphorifms,  the  laft  of  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
ufeful  than  any  one  Book  written  upon  Phyfic,  and  has  had  the 
Honour  of  being  tranflated  into  Arabic ,  as  is  faid,  by  the 
Mufti ,  and  printed  at  Conjlantinople. 

BOETHEMA,  (boiiQti[A&.  A  Remedy. 
BOETHEMATICA  SEMEIA  j3oH0»jU*7/xct  auxi¬ 

liary  Signs  in  Difeafes,  are  fuch  as  give  us  Notice  of  a  Cure 
obfervable  in  them,  {}£  %v  Coroy.iixymnco^a.  ths  tor  aujoig 
7e]npnfim  S-i^orstets)  Gal.  Def.  Med. 

BOF.  Quick-lime.  Rulandus. 

BOICININGA,  Johnfton.  Boicinininga ,  G.  Pifon.  Domi¬ 
nica  Serpentum,  Nieremb.  In  Portuguefe  and  Spanijh ,  Cafcavel, 
or  Tagendor ;  in  French,  Serpent  a  Sonnettes ;  in  Englijh,  the 
Rattle-snake. 

A  Serpent  of  Brafil,  four  or  five  Feet  long,  of  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  and  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  inelinino-  to 
yellow,  with  fmall  Eyes,  a  forked  Tail,  very  long  and  fharp 
Teeth,  and  its  Tail  towards  the  Extremity  furnifhed  with  a 
parallelogrammous  Subftance,  two  Fingers  Breadth  or  more  iu 
Length,  and  about  half  a  Finger’s  Breadth  in  Widenefs,  confift- 
it  were,  of  fmall  Links  combin’d  with  one  another, 
dry,  fmooth,  finning,  and  of  an  Afh-colour  inclining  to  Red. 
This  Subftance  increafes  every  Year  a  Link,  and  "makes  a 
Noife  like  little  Rattles,  when  the  Serpent  creeps,  fo  as  to  be 
heard  at  a  good  Diftance.  It  keeps  itfelf  in  By-paths,  and 
runs  after  Paffengers  with  fuch  Swiftnefs,  that  it  feems  to  fly, 
and  is  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  Creature.  They  fay  that 
Travellers,  for  their  Security  againft  it,  carry  with  them  a  Piece 
of  Virginian  Root  called  Snakeroot ,  faften’d  to  the  End  of  a 
Stick  ;  and  that  when  they  perceive  by  the  rattling  Noife,  that 
the  Serpent  approaches,  they  hold  forth  to  it  that  Root,  the 
Smell  of  which  either  kills  it,  or  difables  it  from  advancing 
any  farther.  & 

Its  Flefh  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  Viper’s  in  refiftino-  Poi- 
fon,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  exciting  Sweat.  Lemery  des 
Drogues.  J 

This  feems  to  be  the  Rattle-fnake  now  fo  well  known,  and 
fo  remarkable  for  its  Poifon.  With  refpeCt  to  this  fort  of  Vi¬ 
per,  I  find  the  following  Obfervations  in  the  Philofophical 

Franf a  Elions.  1 

The  Bat  of  the  Rattle-fnake  is  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  Phy¬ 
ficians  of  Mexico  with  good  Succefs  in  the  Sciatica,  and  all 
Pains  of  the  Limbs,  and  for  difcufllng  preternatural  Tumors. 

A  prefent  Antidote  for  this  Poifon  is  faid  to  be  the  Snake-ftone, 
Pierre  de  Cobras  de  Cabelo,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe , 
and  is  famous  all  over  the  Indies  ;  ’tis  deferib’d  by  Garcias  ab 
Horto ,  by  Kircher ,  and  others,  particularly  by  Redi,  who 
rendeis  very  much  fufpedfed  the  Relations  that  are  common¬ 
ly  had  of  its  great  Force  and  Virtue  i  but  that  it  does  not  al¬ 
ways  fail,  fome  Accounts  I  have  had  of  Perfons  relieved  by  it 
here  in  England  have  convinc’d  me.  One  Inftance  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  was  told  me  by  an  eminent  Phyfician  in  Lon¬ 
don,  of  a  Perfon  near  the  Town  that  was  bit  by  a  Viper :  His 
Hand  and  Arm  foon  fwelled  with  great  Extremity  of  Pain  ; 
but,  upon  the  Application  of  this  Stone  for  one  Night,  both 
were  ailwaged,  and  he  thought  himfelf  well,  and  took  off  the 
Stone,  which  ftill  firmly  adhered.  But,  not  long  after,  his 
former  Symptoms  violently  returning,  he  had  recourfe  to  his 
Antidote,  and  then  fuffered  it  to  continue  there  till  it  fell  off 
itfelf,  and  fo  was  cured.  One  Trial  I  formerly  made  myfelf 
in  a  Patient  troubled  with  the  Gout  in  her  Stomach ;  having 
removed  it  thence,  it  feized  her  Toe ;  but  fhe  being  impatient 
of  the  Pain,  that  I  might  feem  to  do  fomething,  and  to  hin¬ 
der  her  ufing  abundance  of  Medicines,  which  every  body  was 
like  to  advife  her  to,  and  might  be  apt  to  ftrike  it  to  her  Sto¬ 
mach  again,  I  thought  of  this :  Holding  the  Stone  therefore  in 
my  Hand,  and  without  acquainting  her,  I  put  it  near  the 
Joint  where  her  Pain  was  moft,  and,  being  very  near  it, 

I  perceived  it  move  out  of  my  Hand,  and  readily  adhere  to 
the  Part.  Soon  after,  fhe  acquainted  me,  that  file  very  fenfibly 
perceived  a  great  Drawing  and  Tickling  all  down  her  Leg  and 
'I  high,  and  afterwards  owned  an  Abatement  of  her  Pain.  In 

peftilential 
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peftilential  Swellings  very  probably  it  may  be  of  Ufe.  Dr. 
Edward  Tyfon. 

The  Rattle-fnake  feems  to  take  its  Name  from  the  Rattles 
in  its  Tail,  in  which  are  fometimes  twenty  of  thofe  loole 
Rin°-s.  The  more  Northerly  they  travel,  thefc  Snakes  are 
lefs  numerous,  as  well  as  lefs  venomous  ;  nor,  as  it  is  faid,  are 
any  feen  to  the  North  of  Merimack  River,  which  is  about 
forty  Miles  North  of  Bofon.  It  is  conftantly  affirmed  by  the 
Indians ,  that  thefe  Snakes  frequently  lie  coiled  at  the  Bottom 
of  a  great  Tree,  with  their  Eyes  fixed  on  fome  Squirrel  above 
in  the  Tree,  which  feeming  by  his  Cries,  and^  Leaping 
about,  to  be  in  a  Fright,  yet  at  laft  runs  down  the  Tree,  and 
into  the  Jaws  of  the  Devourer.  The  Winter-abode  of  thefe 
Snakes  is  in  the  Clefts  of  inacceffible  Rocks,  from  whence  in 
the  Spring  they  come  forth  a  funning  themfelves,  at  firft  very 
feeble,  which  is  their  chief  Time  of  deftroying  them.  At  this 
time  the  Cyftis  or  Gall-bladder  in  thefe  Snakes  is  full  of  an  acrid 
azure-coloured  Juice,  which  they  fqueeze  out  into  a  Glafs, 
but  it  is  fo  fpirituous,  that,  if  the  Glafs  be  not  immediately  ftopt, 
it  will  foon  evaporate  :  This  Liquor  therefore  they  mix  with  a 
convenient  Quantity  of  powder’d  Chalk,  or  Indian  Meal, 
and  ufe  it  as  a  proper  Medicine  againft  the  venomous  Bite  of 
this  Snake.  Some  have  named  it  Trochifci  Connefticotiani , 
from  the  Connecticut  Colony.  ’Tis  obfervable,  when  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Heats  come  on,  the  Snakes  have  no  longer  this  azure 
Liquor  in  their  Gall-bladders,  in  which  there  is  only  found  a  black 
thick  Sediment  of  no  known  Ufe,  at  which  time  they  think 
the  forementioned  fpirituous  Juice  is  carried  to,  and  lodged  in 
their  Gums,  and  fo  conveyed  or  thrown  by  the  Hollow  of  the 
Teeth  into  the  Wound  when  they  bite,  having  received  an¬ 
other  Digeftion,  and  higher  Exaltation,  by  palling  through  fe- 
veral  Strainers  and  Glands  before  it  arrives  at  the  Gums. 

As  an  Inftance  of  the  Virulence  of  the  Liquor,  a  Traveller, 
Tilling  one  of  thefe  Snakes,  fuffer’d  the  enraged  dying  Viper  to 
bite  the  End  of  the  Switch,  with  the  Lalhes  of  which  he  had 
di fabled  him  ;  and  a  Fly  by  chance  difturbing  one  of  his  Tem¬ 
ples  as  he  rode  on  afterwards,  he  rubb’d  his  Temple  with  the 
other  End  of  the  Switch,  which  immediately  caufed  his  whole 
Head  to  fwell  to  a  great  Excel's,  the  Poilon,  as  he  fuppofes, 
penetrating  the  whole  Length  of  the  Switch.  Another  provoke- 
ing  a  Rattle-fnake  to  bite  the  Edge  of  a  broad  Ax  he  had  in  his 
Hand,  the  Colour  of  the  Heel’d  Part  bitten  was  immediately 
changed  ;  arid  at  the  firft  Stroke  he  made  with  it,  in  ufing  his 
Ax,  the  difcolour’d  Part  broke  out,  leaving  a  Gap  in  his  Ax. 
But  to  return  to  the  Troches  made  of  the  Gall  :  It  is  a  cordial 
Sudorific,  and  fo  good  an  Anodyne,  that  fome  take  three  or 
four  Grains  of  it  to  compofe  them  to  Reft  after  T.  ravel.  Tis 
good  in  all  Fevers,  efpecially  the  malignant.  It  is  an  infallible 
Remedy  for  Obftruaions  incident  to  Women  upon  catching 
Cold  in  Child-bed.  Being  taken  in  a  convenient  Quantity, 
twelve  Hours  before  the  Fit,  it  certainly  cures  a  Quartan  Ague. 
The  Dofe  is  fourteen  Grains,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Circumftances  of  the  Patient,  in  any  Vehicle.  Di.  Mathtr. 

The  Inhabitants  of  America  have  feveral  Remedies  for  the 
Stin*  of  a  Rattle-fnake  :  Among  others,  that  which  is  much 
made  ufe  of  is  a  Root  they  call  Blood-root,  I  fuppofe  fo  named 
from  the  Colour  of  the  Root,  and  the  Juice,  which  is  red  like 
Blood.  It  grows  in  great  Abundance  in  the  Woods :  They 
bruife  the  Root,  and  bind  it  above  the  Place  that  is  bit,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Poifon’s  going  further,  at  the  fame  time  fcarifying  the 
Place  affe&ed.  Some  of  the  Root  is  alfo  boil’d,  and  the  Per- 
fon  poifon’d  drinks  the  Water.  Paul  Dudley ,  Efq\  Phil. 

Tranf  Abr.  .  ...... 

The  Senekka  Rattle-fnake  Root,  taken  internally,  is  faid  to 
be  a  Cure  for  the  Bite  of  the  Snake  whofe  Name  it  bears.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  the  common  Sallad  Oil,  that  is,  Oil  of  Olives, 
rubb’d  well  into  the  Part  by  a  warm  Fire,  would  cure  this 

Bite,  as  it  does  that  of  a  Viper. 

BO J OBI,  Pifon.  Jonjl.  A  Serpent  of  Brafil,  call’d  by  the 
Fortuguefe  Cobre  verde,  about  an  Ell  (French)  long,  and  an 
Inch  thick,  and  of  a  fhining  Leek-green  Colour  >  has  a  wide 
Mouth,  and  a  black  Tongue.  It  keeps  itfelf  among  the  Stones 
in  Buildings,  and  does  no  Harm,  unlefs  provoked  ;  but  then 
raifes  itfelf  on  its  Tail,  and  throws  itfelf  on  the  Hand  that  is 
next  to  it.  Its  Poifon  is  fo  venomous,  that  it  will  hardly  yield 
to  the  moft  powerful  Remedies.  The  Medicine  chiefly  ufed  by 
the  Indian  Phyficians  is  the  Root  of  an  Herb  call’d  Coa-apia , 
which  is  full  of  Joints,  which  they  bruife  well,  and  caufe  the 
Patient  to  fwallow  in  Water. 

The  Flefh  of  this  Serpent  has  much  the  fame  Virtues  with 
that  of  the  Viper  j  and  the  volatile  Salt  extracted  from  it  would 
be  more  effeaual  againft  its  Bite,  than  the  Coa-apia.  Lemery 

des  Drogues. 

BOITIAPO,  Mar  eg.  Jonjl.  is  a  Serpent  of  Brafil ,  cabled 
by  the  Portuguefe  Cobus  de  Cipo.  It  is  feven  or  eight  Feet 
long,  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  round,  and  pointed  towards 
the  Tail,  like  a  Shoemaker’s  Awl :  It  is  cover’d  with  fine,  and, 
as  it  were,  triangular  Scales ;  and  is  of  an  olive  Colour  and  yel- 
lowifh.  It  lives  upon  Frogs,  and  its  Bite  is  dangerous,  like 
that  of  many  other  Serpents. 
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Its  Flefh  might  be  ufed  as  efFedlually  as  that  of  the  Viper  fat 
purifying  the  Blood,  and  as  an  Alexipharmac.  Lemery  dei 
Drogues. 

BOLBIDION,  £o\3iofW .  A  fmall  Polypus,  a  fort  of  Fifh. 
Hippocrates ,  onel  yvveux..  Lib,  2.  i)  &{]ov  fihijcit,  ^  fioAfiil/a, 
id,  crtiortLia,  <%f  ay.ix.zZr  “  If  flie  has  a  mind  to  Bread,  and  Bul- 
“  buli,  and  Fmall  Polypufes.”  Again,  in  the  fame  Book,  for  a  it 
Inflammation  of  the  Uterus,  he  advifes,  in  load,  fioAliid  uteri  x) 
erohvnroFuiotv  ly  oiva  ^  kheucy  “  Bulbuli  and  fmall  Polypufes  in 
“  Wine  and  Oil.”  Foefus. 

BOLBION,  pbA($iov.  This,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  is  a 
Diminutive  of  fioA/Jaj,  and  is  render’d  alfo  Bulbulus ,  a  final! 
Bulb.  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  2.  orsei  yvveux.  advifes  Bulbuli,  with 
Garlick  and  Nitre,  to  be  ufed  as  a  Peflary  for  a  Weaknefs  of 
the  Uterus,  not  retaining  the  Semen.  He  often  ufes  the  Bul¬ 
bulus,  or  Bolbion ,  in  a  Peflary  for  Diforders  of  that  Part,  as,  irt 
Lib.  enel  i7nx,vn<n&)  to  cleanfe  the  Uterus ;  and.  Lib.  2.  mel 
yvveuK.  the  fame  bruifed,  with  Myrrh  and  Honey,  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  Peflary  for  the  Fluor  Uterinus.  Again,  Lib.  'Tried  yvveuK. 
<pva.  he  advifes  the  Bolbion,  bruifed  in  White-wine,  and  wrapp’d 
in  Wool,  to  cleanfe  the  Uterus,  in  order  for  Conception  ;  and 
in  the  fame  Book,  he  orders  fibnCtoy  lx,  IFF  orv^Zv,  “  the  Bolbion 
t{  which  grows  amongft  Wheat,”  to  be  bruifed  and  macerated 
in  Wine,  and,  being  wrapp’d  in  Wool,  to  be  applied  to  a  Wo¬ 
man  newly  brought  to  Bed.  See  Bulbus. 

BOLBITION,  S oAjlnuv.  Galen ,  in  his  Exegefs ,  fays  Bol- 
bition  is  call’d  by  fome  Bombylion ,  and  is  a  fmall  Poly  pus,  a 
fort  of  Fifb.  Foefus. 

BOLBITON,  lib^ihflov.  Cow-dung.  It  is  alfo  call’d  Boll- 
ton ,  fi'oAtjov,  as  Galen  fays  in  his  Exegefs.  Hippocrates ,  Lib. 
anti  yvvoux.  (puts.  for  a  Dropfy  of  the  Uterus,  advifes  orvef  fy  iv 
(ioAfiru,  “  to  foment  it  with  Cow-dung  and  in  all  his 
Treatifes  concerning  Women,  he  frequently  preferibes  Suftumi- 
gations  of  Cow-dung  for  Diforders  of  the  Uterus.  And  Diof- 
corides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  98.  writes,  that  the  Dung  of  a  Male  Bul¬ 
lock  reprefles  the  Falling-down  of  the  Uterus.  It  is  alfo  called 
Bolbitos ,  and  Bolitos ,  in  the  Attic  Dialed,  and  by  Hefycbius 
Bolynlhon.  Foefus. 

BOLBONAC.  SeeBuLBONAC. 

BOLBOS,  (5oA[lbf.  Erotian ,  in  Hippocrates ,  fayS,  [ZoA[Zh 
(Sojccyns  lyoya.,  cc  Bolbos  is  the  Name  of  an  Herb  but,  for 
jioAfibv,  perhaps  we  fliould  read  poAfitov  tho’,  in  Lib.  7.  Bpid/ 
we  meet  with  yuAos,  “  the  Juice  of  the  Bulbus.”  Sec 
Bulbus. 

BOLCHON,  (loAybv.  A  Name  for  Bdellium, 

BOLESIS.  A  Name  for  Coral.  Rulandusi 
BOLESON.  A  Balfam.  Johnfon. 

BOLETTO,  Frit.  SeeFRiTTA. 

BOLETUS.  A  Mufhroom.  See  AmanitjS. 

In  Dr.  Martyns  Four ne fori  I  find  the  following  Catalogue? 
of  Boleti. 

Boletus  major ,  pileo  fufeo ,  poris  al’uidis.  Fungus  porofus 
magnus  crafiis ,  ex  fufeo  albicans ,  J.  B.  3,  817.  Lib.  40.  C, 
29.  ,  ’ 

The  Head  of  this  is  fometimes  ten  or  eleven  Inches  in  Dia-' 
meter.  Fa  ill. 

Boletus  major ,  pileo  purpurafeente.  Fungus  porofus  magnus 
crafiis  purpurafeens. 

This  differs  from  the  former  only  in  Colour. 

Boletus  major ,  pileo  tuberculis  afpero ,  colons  aiirantii,  ports 
albidis.  Fungus  porofus  magnus  crafiis ,  tuberculis  minimis  ex - 
afperatus ,  colore  pomi  aurantii  exiccati,  Vaill.  59. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Head  is  from  four  to  fix  Inches.  The 
Stalk  is  four  or  five  Inches  high,  above  an  Inch  thick  at  the 
Bafe,  and  tapers  towards  the  Top.  It  is  white,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  hairy  :  This  Hair  or  Down  afterwards  grows  black,  and 
variegates  the  Stalk. 

Boletus  major ,  pileo  cafanei  color  is,  poris  ex  lutco  virentibus. 
Fungus  porofus  magnus  crajfus ,  coloris  cafanei  nunc  liquidio-* 
ris ,  nunc  rnagis  fordidi ,  Vaill.  59’ 

The  Head  is  from  four  to  nine  Inches  in  Diameter  i  Its  Sub- 
ftance  is  white,  but  it  grows  red  foon  after  it  is  cut.  It  is  an 
Inch  thick  in  its  thickeft  Part.  The  Top  of  the  Head  is  a  bright 
chefnut  Colour,  fometimes  of  a  dirty-white,  and  fometimes 
of  an  amber  Colour.  The  Stalk  is  white,  and  fometimes  tinged 
with  Yellow.  It  is  five  Inches  high,  and  two  or  three  in  Dia¬ 
meter  towards  the  Bafe,  efpecially  when  the  Plant  is  growing, 
and  tapers  towards  theTop.  It  is  found  about  the  latter  End  of 
Augitf ,  and  Beginning  of  September.  The  Fungus  porofus 
maximus  crajfus  luteus  lacer ,  pediculo  longijfmo  virefeente. , 
Cimel.  Reg.  and  the  Fungus  porofus  nofras  brachiatus  maxi - 
mus  ibid,  are  Varieties  of  this  Species,  Vaill. 

Intake  this  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Fungus  porofus  magnus , 
Raii  Hift.  100.  which  we  often  meet  with  about  the  latter  End 

of  Summer.  - 

Boletus  pileo  purpurafeente,  poris  f  avis.  Fungus  poro Jus  me - 

dius,  fordide  purpurafeens,  Vaill.  59. 

The  Head  is  about  two  Inches  in  Diameter,  a  little  convex. 
The  Stalk  is  about  one  Inch  and  a  half  high,  five  Lines  thick, 
and  of  the  lame  Colour  with  the  Head.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Fun- 
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gus  Italicus,  pediculo  tumente ,  pileolo  fupina  parte  colons  Vint 
f cecum,  prona  vero  luteo ,  Cimel.  Reg.  Vaill.  . 

Boletus  pileo  fordide  albo ,  tubcrculis  cajlaneis  variegato ,  ports 
Jlavis .  Fungus  porofus  medius,  fuperficie  fordide  alba,  tuber  cu- 

lis  cajlaneis  variegata,  Vaill.  59- 

liie  Head  is  hemifphericalat  firft  ;  afterwards  rt  grows  flatter. 
It  is  two  or  three  Inches  high,  of  a  dirty  White,  near  an  Inch 
thick  at  the  Bafe,  and  about  fix -Lines  at  the  Top.  I  take  it 
to  be  the  Fungus  brizzatus  madidus ,  Raii  Supp.  23*  Vaill. 

Boletus  la-vis  tf  vifcidus ,  fuperne  colons  fiufici  cajlanei ,  in- 
ferne  luteiy  Dillen.  Cat.  Gifl'.  188.  Fungi  lutei  perniciofi  fub 
pinu  habitantes ,  J.  B.  3.  816.  Lib.  40.  C.  24. 

The  Head  of  this  is  from  one  to  three  Inches  in  Diameter : 
It  is  a  little  convex,  of  the  Colour  of  Ginger-bread,  or  a  reddifh 
Yellow,  fmooth,  and  a  little  fhining.  This  Shining  proceeds 
from  a  Slime,  with  which  it  is  ufually  cover’d,  efpecially  whilft 
it  is  young.  Its  Flefh  is  white.  The  Pores  are  of  a  Lemon  or 
Brimftone- colour  ;  there  is  a  whitifh  Liquor  diftils  from  them, 
which  gathers  in  Drops.  The  Stalk  is  white,  an  Inch  or  two 
Ions;,  and  a  little  fwell’d  fomething  above  the  Bafe. 

Boletus  pileo  fordide  albo ,  caule  ovali.-  Fungus  porofus,  pedi- 
culo  ovali ,  pileoli  fuperficie  fordidifjimc  alba ,  Vaill.  60. 

The  Stalk,  Pores,  and  Head,  are  all  the  fame  Colour the 
Flefh  of  the  Head,  when  broken  or  cut,  is  bluifh,  and  ftains 
the  Paper  of  the  fame  Colour.  Vaill. 

Boletus  pileo  croceo,  caule  ovali.  Fungus  porofus ,  pediculo 
ovali ,  pileoli  fuperficie  fplendide  crocea ,  Vaill.  60. 

The  Head  is  of  a  dark  Saffron-colour,,  and  the  Pores  of  a 
light  one  ;  as  is  alfo  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  tho’  the  lower 
Part  of  it  is  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Head.  The  Flefh  is 
of  a  greenifh  Yellow,  when  firft  cut  y  but  foon  changes  to  a 
dirty  Green.  It  is  the  Fungus  Italicus  fufcus ,  pileolo  patulo, 
pediculo  tumefcente ,  b5  in  apice  rubro ,  Cimel.  Reg.  Vaill. 

Boletus  pileo  cajlanei  color  is,  poris  albidis ,  pediculo  ovali. 
Fungus  porofus,  pediculo  ovali ,  pileoli  fuperficie  cajlanea.  VaiU. 
60. 

The  Stalk  is  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Head  :  The  Flefh 
is  white,  and  does  not  change  Colour  when  it  is  cut.  Vaill. 

Boletus  fufcus ,  pediculo  tumefcente.  Fungus  porofus  fufcus , 
pediculo  tumefcente ,  Vaill.  60. 

What  is  ufually  underftpod  by  the  Boletus ,  is  the 

Boletus,  Offic.  Fubera  Cervina ,  C.  B.  376.  Park.  1320. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  638.  Fubera  perniciofa  terrefiria  five  cervina , 
Sterb.  315.  Tab.  32.  B.  Fuberum  genus  quibujdam  Cervi  Boletus , 
J.  B.  3.  851.  Raii  Hift.  1.  in.  Cervi  Boletus ,  Chab.  591. 
DEERS-  BALLS,- , 

Thefe  are  digg’d  out  of  the  Earth  ;  and  the  Whole  of  them 
are  ufed,  which  is  as  large  as  a  Walnut,  of  an  unequal  Surface, 
externally  of  a  cineritious,  but  internally  of  a  whitifh-purple 
Colour,  and  of  a  grateful  Tafte. 

It  is  rarely  ufed,  tho’  fome  recommend  it  as  a  powerful  Sti¬ 
mulus  to  Venery,  and  a  Medicine  very  proper  for  increafing 
Milk.  Its  external  Ufe  is  recommended  in  hyfteric  Diforders, 
and  hard  Labours.  Dale  from  Schroder. 

BOLISMUS.  This  Word  occurs  in  Avicenna,  where  it  is 
written,  by  Miftake,  for  Bulimus.  Cajlellus. 

BOLUS.  A  Bole,  or  Bolus.  The  Form  of  a  Medicine. 

A  Bolus  is  an  internal  Medicine,  foft,  coherent,  a  little 
thicker  than  Honey,  and  whofe  Quantity  is  a  little  Morfel  or 
Mouthful ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  by  fome  call’d  Buccella. 

Whatever  is  fit  for  internal  Ufe,  either  by  itfelf,  or  when 
mix’d  with  other  Subftanccs,  provided  it  is  capable  of  the  above- 
mention’d  Confiftence,  is  a  proper  Material  for  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  a  Bolus,  and  may  be  applied  to  that  Purpofe  :  Such  are 
all  dry  Subftances,  which  operate  when  exhibited  in  fmallDofes, 
and  fuch  as  are  proper  only  for  forming  Powders  :  Thefe  are 
call’d  Excipienda ,  and  are  not  capable  alone  of  forming  a 
Bolus . 

Soft  Subftances,  more  or  Iefs  thick,  Conferves,  EleCtuaries, 
foft  Extracts,  Robs,  Pulps,  foft  ConfeCtions,  thick,  native, 
and  factitious  Balfams,  potable  Ointments,  and  Syrups,  are 
call’d  the  Excipientia  j  becaufe,  when  mix’d  with  the  above- 
named  Subftances,  they  conftitute  the  Form  of  a  Bolus,  which 
fome  of  the  Excipientia  naturally  have  of  themfelves. 

Liquid  Subftances,  which  are  given  in  fmaller  Dofes,  fuch  as 
liquid  Balfams,  whether  native  or  factitious,  Oils,  Spirits, 
TinCtures,  Eflences,  and  Elixirs,  being  of  themfelves  unfit  for 
the  Form  of  a  Bolus,  are  either  received  into  other  Ingredients, 
or  receive  others  into  them,  before  they  can  become  proper  for 
this  Purpofe. 

The  Choice  of  proper  Materials  for  a  Bolus  is  regulated  by 
the  following  Confiderations. 

A  due  Cohefion,  Softnefs,  and  an  equable  Mixture,  are  high¬ 
ly  commendable,  and  effential  at  leaft  to  the  due  Confiftence  of 
a  Bolus. 

For  this  Reafon  dry  Subftanccs,  or  fuch  as  are  liquid,  are 
not  by  themfelves  proper  for  this  Purpofe  ;  but  fome  Ingredients 
of  a  foft  and  glutinous  Quality  muft  be  interpofed,  before  the 
due  Confiftence  of  a  Bolus  can  be  produced. 

Moft  foft  Subftances  muft  alfo  be  infpiflated  by  the  Addition 


of  fome  dry  Ingredients,  for  the  Formation  of  a  Bolus ;  yet 
fome  of  them  are  of  themfelves  fufficient  for  this  Purpofe,  fuch 
as  the  thicker  Conferves,  Electuaries,  and  Robs.  Thefe  may 
therefore  be  ufed  by  way  of  a  Ample  Bolus. 

All  the  Ingredients  of  a  Bolus  ought  to  be  of  fuch  a  Nature, 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  mix’d  up,  and  form’d  into  an  equable 
Compofition. 

Acrid  Subftances,  fuch  as  are  offenfive  either  by  their  Smell 
or  Tafte,  and  fuch  as  are  vifeid,  are  more  properly  exhibited  in 
the  Fo^m  of  a  Bolus ,  than  in  that  of  Powders ;  fince,  in  the 
former  Shape,  their  difagreeable  Qualities  are  much  better  con¬ 
ceal’d  than  in  the  latter  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Form  of  a  Bolus 
is  the  moft  proper  Vehicle  for  the  more  ftrong  and  draftic  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Mercury. 

It  is  proper  to  divide  pinguious  Subftances,  Balfams,  and  po¬ 
table  Ointments,  by  mixing  them  with  Sugar,  or  fome  other  dry 
Ingredients,  that  they  may  be  the  more  eafily  fwallow’d  down, 
and  diflblved  in  the  Stomach. 

Alcaline,  fix’d,  and  volatile  Salts,  and  all  other  Subftances 
which  foon  become  liquid,  are  very  improperly  made  Ingredients 
in  a  Bolus,  which  is  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  conftderable 
Time  ;  fince,  by  their  Colliquation,  the  due  Confiftence  of  tire 
Bolus  is  loft,  and  its  Virtues  deftroy’d  by  their  Exhalation. 

For  this  Reafon  Subftances  which  produce  an  EfFervefcence, 
or  eafily  ferment  when  mix’d  together,  are  highly  improper  for 
the  Formation  of  a  Bolus ,  unlefs  the  Patient  is  to  ufe  it  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  is  prepar’d. 

The  Number  of  Ingredients  in  a  Bolus  ought  fcarce  ever  to 
exceed  three  or  four. 

The  moft  ufual  Order  obferved  in  preferibing  the  Ingredients 
of  a  Bolus,  is,  firft,  to  fpecify  the  Quantity  of  the  Excipient  ; 
then  the  Quantity  of  the  Excipienda ,  or  dry  Ingredients,  is  to 
be  determin’d  j  then  that  of  the  Liquids ;  and  laftly,  if  there  is 
any  more  of  the  Excipient  to  be  added,  at  the  Apothecary’s 
Difcretion,  that  Circumftance  is  to  be  mention’d. 

The  Dofe  of  a  Bolus  may  be  extended  from  one  Dram  to 
one  Dram  and  an  half,  or  two  Drams  ;  but  is  not  rafhly  to  be 
augmented  beyond  the  laft-mention’d  Quantity,  unlefs  when 
the  Materials  of  the  Bolus  are  of  a  confiderable  fpecific  Gravity, 
or  when  the  Patient  can  take  them  without  Reluctance  or  Un- 
eafinefs ;  but  the  Dofe  ought  fcarcely  to  exceed  a  Dram,  if  the 
Ingredients  are  light.  For  this  Reafon,  when  the  Quantity  of 
the  Ingredients  muft  exceed  thefe  Bounds,  before  it  prove  aa 
effectual  Dofe,  it  is  better  to  divide  the  Mafs  into  feveral  Ba- 
lufes,  than  to  choak  and  difguft  the  Patient  by  one  that  is  un- 
confcionably  and  extravagantly  large  -y  for  as  Smallnefs  of  Bulk 
is  2:  great  Recommendation  to  a  Powder,  it  is  much  more  fo  to 
a  Bolus  \  fo  that,  in  this  refpeCt,  we  can  fcarce  err,  tho’  the 
Quantity  of  the  Bolus  fhould  fcarce  exceed  a  Scruple. 

The  Number  of  Bolufes  made  at  a  time,  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  only  one  or  two,  and  rarely  three  or  four  Dofes,  unlefs 
when  they  are  to  be  taken  at  very  Ihort  Intervals ;  for,  when 
they  are  divided  by  the  Apothecary,  they  readily  become  too 
dry,,  or  are  melted  down,  «tyhen  kept  for  any  confiderable 
time. 

The  mutual  Proportion  of  the  Ingredients  is  to  be  determin’d 
by  their  Confiftence,  and  their  Efficacy ;  fo  that  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion  is  not  to  be  obferved  promifeuoufty  in  the  Compofition 
of  all  Bolufes. 

When  foft  Subftances,  each  of  which  is  of  itfelf  fit  to  form 
a  Bolus ,  are  compounded,  the  Proportion  in  which  they  are  to 
be  mix’d  muft  be  determin’d  by  the  Quantity  of  each,  which 
proves  an  effectual  Dofe  when  exhibited  by  itfelf,  and  by  th® 
Quantity  of  the  compound  Bolus  which  muft  be  a  Dofe  j  for, 
in  this  Cafe,  the  Confiftence  is  not  to  be  confider’d. 

When  dry  Subftances  are  to  be  incorporated  with  any  Exci¬ 
pient,  the  Dofe  of  them  may  be  half  a  Dram  two  Scruples,  or 
at  moft  one  Dram  ;  but  the  Proportion  of  Excipients  muft  be 
varied,  according  as  they  are  of  a  thicker  or  thinner  Con¬ 
fiftence. 

The  Subftances  moft  commonly  us’d  for  Excipients  are  Con¬ 
ferves,  Electuaries,  Honey,  thick  Balfams,  and  potable  Oint¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  Quantity  of  thefe  to  be  us’d  is  from  two  Scru¬ 
ples  to  one  Dram,  or  one  Dram  and  an  half.  When  Robs, 
Pulps,  and  foft  Confections,  are  us’d  as  Excipients ,  their 
Quantity  may  be  from  half  a  Dram  to  one  Dram,  or  tour 
Scruples. 

When  Syrups  are  us’d  for  this  Purpofe,  as  they  are  more  E- 
quid  than  the  above-mention’d  Excipients,  their.  Quantity  may 
be  from  one  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram,  or  one  Dram. 

For,  when  the  Quantities  of  dry  Ingredients  are  the  fame,  the 
more  liquid  the  Excipient  is,  the  lels  of  it  is  requifite  in  order  to 
fubdue  them,  or  reduce  them  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  Bolus. 

Hence  ’tis  obvious,  that,  when  the  Quantity  of  dry  Ingre¬ 
dients  is  fmall,  ’tis  proper  to  ufe  thick  Excipients  ;  whereas, 
when  ’tis  large,  thin  Excipients  muft  be  us  d,  left  the  Dofe  of 
the  Bolus  fhould  be  inlarg’d  to  an  unreafonable  or  improper 

Bulk.  _ 

If  to  the  above-mention’d  Ingredients  Liquids  are  to  be  added, 

we  muft  not  exceed  the  Quantity  of  one,  two,  three,  or,  at 

moft. 
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moft,  four  Drops ;  and,  even  in  this  Cafe,  the  Quantity  of 
the  loft  Excipients  is  to  be  leffen’d  in  a  due  Proportion. 

On  fome  Occafions,  the  precife  Quantities  both  of  the  dry 
and  liquid  Ingredients  being  determin’d  and  fix’d,  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  the  foft  Excipients  is  left  to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Apo¬ 
thecary,  to  whom  the  Phyfician’s  Meaning  is  convey’d  by  the 
two  fignificant  Letters  Q^S.  which  import  a  fufficient  Quantity. 

But  this  Method  cannot  be  us’d,  if  a  fmall  Dofe  of  thefe  ingredi¬ 
ents  is  capable  of  confiderable  Effects :  But  when  the  Quantity 
of  dry  Ingredients  is  pretty  large,  or  when  the  primary  Excipient 
is  defir’d  thick,  and  in  fo  fmall  a  Quantity,  that  ’tis  dubious 
whether  the  foft  and  delicate  Confiftence  of  a  Bolus  can  be 
produc’d  by  it,  there  is  often  a  fecondary  and  more  liquid  Excipi¬ 
ent  added ;  a  fufficient  Quantity,  for  Inftance,  of  fome  Syrup. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  too  great  Softnefs  of  the  Bolus  is 
dreaded,  ’tis  cuftomary  to  add  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Sygar,  Pow¬ 
der  of  Liquorice,  or  fome  other  proper  Subftance  ;  which  Pra&ice 
is  principally  us’d  in  making  up  pure  terebinthinous  Ingredients.^ 

The  Subfcription  runs  thus :  M.  F.  Bolus ,  or  Boli,  No.  ij.  iij. 
that  is,  mix  up  into  a  Bolus ,  or  into  two  or  three  Bolufes.  As 
to  the  Divifion  of  the  Doles,  when  the  Ingredients  are  of  a 
ftrong  and  draftic  Quality,  the  Divifion  muft  be  made  with  the 
utmoft  Accuracy  and  Exa&nefs.  Sometimes,  for  the  fake  of 
Ornament,  or  that  the  Patient  may  fwallow  the  Medicine  with 
the  lefs  Reluctance,  it  is  added,  Auri  Folio  aut  Nebula  obvol- 
yatur,  or  exhibeatur  cum  Nebula  ;  that  is,  Let  it  be  wrapp  d  up 
in  Leaf-gold ,  or  a  Wafer,  or  let  it  be  exhibited  in  a  Wafer.  The 
Bolus  is  generally  put  into  a  fmall  Gally-pot,  or  a  Paper  ;  but 
thefe  are  Circumftances  too  trivial  to  be  mention’d. 

The  Signature  muft  fpecify  the  Defign  of  the  Bolus ,  the 
Dofe,  the  Vehicle,  the  Time  of  taking  it,  and  the  Regimen 
to  be  us’d.  Some  love  a  Wafer  for  a  Vehicle,  and  others  choofe 
to  have  the  Bolus  previoufly  diffolv  d  in  fome  Liquor.  It  is 
proper  to  give  fome  convenient  Liquor  to  be  drank  after  taking 
th e  Bolus,  if  we  fufpeft,  that  it  will  be  diffolv’d  ftowly,  and 
with  Difficulty,  in  the  Stomach  ;  and  this  Caution  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  be  obferv’d  with  regard  to  terebinthinous  Subftances, 

and  others  of  a  like  Natures 

The  Ufeof  Bolufes  is  almoft  univerfal,  either  as  Evacuants 
or  Alteratives  ;  only  we  ought  carefully  to  confider,  whether 
the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  its  Seat,  its  Symptoms,  the  Confti- 
tution  of  the  Patient,  Cuftom*  and  the  Nature  of  the  indicated 
Relief  do  not  render  fuch  a  Formula  improper.  The  Difficul¬ 
ty  or  abfolute  Incapacity,  of  Deglutition  in  Quinfeys,  Ulcers 
of  the  Fauces,  Apoplexies,  Epilepfies,  and  Syncopes,  feem  to 
forbid,  or,  at  leaft,  render  Bolufes  highly  improper.  Tho  Bo¬ 
lufes  are  defi<m’d  for  the  fame  Intentions  with  Powders,  yet  they 
are  lefs  frequently  us’d,  becaufe  they  do  not  always  produce  their 
EffeCIs  fo  foon  as  could  be  wilh’d.  Thofe  who  are  delighted 
with  Variety,  or  choofe  a  Bolus  rather  than  Powders,  are  to  be 

gratify’d  with  this  Porm. 

For  Specimens  of  Bolufes ,  take  the  following. 

An  Emetic  Bolus,  for  a  full-grown  Perfon. 

Take  of  white  Vitriol,  twenty-five  Grains ;  Rob  of  Juni¬ 
per,  a  fufficient  Quantity  ;  Mix  up  into  a  Bolus  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  Wafer.  , 

Signature  :  An  Emetic  Bolus  to  be  taken  in  a  little  Ale,  or  an 
Infufion  of  Green-tea.  Let  fome  Draughts  of  the  fame 
Infufion  be  drank  tepid,  after  every  Time  of  vomiting. 

A  Purgative  Bolus,  to  be  exhibited  in  a  feverijh  Rejllejinefs. 

Take  of  the  Ele&uarium  Diaprunum  of  Sylvius ,  one  Dram 
and  an  half;  and  of  the  Powder  of  Sena-leaves,  one 
Scruple  :  Mix  up  into  a  Bolus. 

An  Antihysteric  Bolus. 

Take  of  Mithridate,  one  Dram  ;  of  the  Troches  of  Myrrh, 
half  a  Scruple  ;  of  the  diftil’d  Oil  of  Amber,  two  Drops : 
Mix  up  into  a  Bolus ,  to  be  wrapt  up  in  Gold-leaf. 

Signature :  A  Sedative  Bolus ,  to  be  taken  in  a  Glafs  of 
Peny-royal  Water. 

A  Balsamic  Bolus.  See  Harris  de  Morb.  Infant.  Lib.  2. 

Obfervat.,  2. 

Take  of  the  Turpentine  of  Chios,  two  Drams  ;  of  Liquo¬ 
rice-powder,  a  fufficient  Quantity  :  Mix  and  make  two 

Bolufes.  _  ,  _  r  ...  .  ,  , 

Signature  :  The  Nervous  Bolufes,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
intheMorning,  and  the  other  in  the  Evening,  in  the  Yolk 
of  a  new-laid  Egg,  drinking  after  each  two  Ounces  cf 
alexiterial  Milk-water. 
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Salivating  Boluses  :  See  Boerhaave’s  Mat. 

Take  of  the  Conferve  of  red  RofeS,  half  a  Dram  ;  of  Mer- 
curius  Dulcis  triturated,  nine  Grains  :  Mix  up  into  a  Bo¬ 
lus.  And  two  others,  exadly  the  fame,  but  made  up  fepa- 
rately,  are  to  be  deliver’d,  put  up  in  different  Wafers. 

Signature :  Aperient  Bolufes,  one  of  which  the  Patient  is 
to  take  every  four  Hours,  having  firft  drank  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fome  proper  Ptifan. 

VOL.  I. 


Astringent  Boluses. 

Take  Rob  of  the  Cornelian-cherry,  three  Drains ;  Extract 
of  Tormentil,  one  Dram  ;  Armenian  Bole  levigated,  two 
Scruples  ;  Prepar’d  Blood-ftone,  half  a  Dram  ;  Syrup  of 
Myrtles,  a  fufficient  Quantity  :  Mix,  and  make  tour 
Bolufes. 

Signature  :  The  aftringent  Bolufes,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
taken  every  three  Hours,  in  a  little  auftere  red  Wine. 

There  are  many  fat  Earths  us’d  in  Medicine,  which  go  by 
the  Name  of  Boli,  Boles  ;  as  the 

Bolus  Armena,  Offic.  Bolus  Ar menu  Orientalise  Mont. 
Exot.  13.  Bolus  Orientalis,  Charit.  Fofl.  5.  Calc.  Muf.  in. 
Bolus  Armena,  five  Armeniaca ,  Du|d.  Ind.  1 1 8.  Bolus  Orien - 
tails,  quibufdam  Armena,  Worm:  Muf.  II.  Bolus  feu  Terra 
Armenia ,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  269.  Bolus  Armenius  verus , 
Kentm.  7.  Bolus  vera  quibufdam.  EOLE-ARMONIAC. 
Dale. 

It  is  an  earthy  Subftance,  of  a  pale-yellowilh  Colour,  in¬ 
clining  fomewhat  to  Red.  It  is  ponderous,  pinguious,  eafily 
friable,  and  of  a  ftyptic  Tafte.  It  is  digg’d  out  of  the  Mines 
in  Turky,  aft'd  thence  brought  to  us.  It  is,  at  prefent,  very 
rare  with  us  ;  for  what  is  found  in  the  Shops,  approaching  to 
the  Colour  of  ltd  Okre,  is  imported  from  Spain  and  Normandy , 
and  is  thought  to  be  little  different  from  the  Rubrica  fynopica. 

It  is  an  Alexipharmic,  and  corredis  thofe  Acidities  in  the 
Blood  which  are  prejudicial  to  Health.  It  is  aftringent  in  fome 
Degree,  and,  for  that  Reafon,  us’d  in  Fluxions  of  Humours. 
Whenapply’d  externally,  it  is  of  a  drying  Quality,  and  induce* 
Cicatrixes  on  Wounds.  Dale. 

Fracajlorius  fays,  that  Bole  Armoniac  given  to  a  Perfon  al¬ 
moft  in  the  Agonies  of  Death,  from  the  Bite  of  a  Spider,  in- 
ftantly  cur’d  him. 

Bolus  Armena  alba,  Mont.  Exot.  13.  WHIIL 
ARMENIAN  BOLE.  Dale. 

This  Bole  is  brought  from  Armenia.  Its  Virtues  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Bole  Armoniac ,  but  it  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  our  Shops.  Dale. 

Bolus  Armena  lute  a,  Mont.  Exot.  13.  Bolus  luteus 
Theophrafi,  Kentm.  7.  Bolus  Armenus  naturalis  fiavus,  Aldrov. 
Muf.  Metall.  270.  An  Terra  Arabica  fgillata  J'ublutea,  Charit. 
Foff.  6.  YELLOW  ARMENIAN  BOLE. 

This  Bole  adheres  to  the  Tongue,  is  a  ftrong  Aftringent,  and 
faid  to  be  a  powerful  Refifter  of  Malignity.  Dale. 

Bolus- Blesensis,  Indj  Med.  21.  EARTH  OF 
BLOIS. 

This  is  an  Earth  of  a  pale-reddifti  Colour  ;  but  I  have  never 
met  with  any  Accounts  of  its  Virtues,  or  its  Ufe  in  Medicine. 
Dale. 

Bolus  Bohemica,  Offic.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  271.  Bo¬ 
lus  Bohemicus  rubens ,  Kentm.  y.  GERMAN  BOLE. 

It  is  an  earthy  Subftance,  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Bole  Armoniac,  but  fomewhat  fainter.  It  has  fome  Veins 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour  running  thro’  it,  and  is  heavy,  eafily 
friable,  and  of  an  aftringent  Tafte.  It  is  digg’d  from  the  Mines 
of  Bohemia ,  and  thence  imported  to  us. 

Its  Virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Bole  Armoniac,  and 
it  is  much  kept  in  our  Shops.  Aldrovandus  informs  us,  that  it  is  a 
very  efficacious  Medicine  in  all  exanthematous  Fevers.  Dale. 

Bolus  candidus,  Offic.  Bolus  candidus  Lignicenfs ,  feu 
Terra  fgillata  Goltbergenfs ,  Charit.  Foff.  5.  Worm.  Muf.  10. 
Bolus  candidus  Lignicenfs,  Schw.  Foff.  397.  Terra  fgillata 
Lignicenfs ,  Schrod.  318.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  265.  Vmcornu 
Miner  ale,  Schrod.  1 1 1 . 3 1 8 .  Axungia  Lunee  Chymicis.  WHITE 

BOLE-  ^  •  rr 

This  Bole  is  digg’d  from  the  Earth  at  Gran  in  Hungary ,  and 
at  Goltberg  in  Liege. 

It  relieves  and  mitigates  Pains  of  the  Head,  ltrengthens 
the  Brain,  and  is  Angularly  efficacious  in  curing  Dyfenteries,  and 

the  Fluor  Albus.  Dale.  rBrXTPtJ 

Bolus  rubra  nostras,  Ind.  Med.  21.  rKEJNCci 

confeffes  he  knows  nothing  of  this  Bole.  I  take  it  to 
be  the  red  French  Bole,  which  is  got  in  many  Parts  of  France. 
Pomet  gives  the  enfuing  Account  of  the  French  Boles. 

tt  The  Bole  which  we  fell  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  France , 
“  about  Blois  and  Saumur ,  or  Bourgogne,  and  which  is  pf 
“  various  Colours,  as  grey,  red,  and  yellow.  The  Yellow  is 
«  the  moft  valuable,  becaufe  it  paffes  the  readied  for  Bole  of 
<<  the  Levant ,  and  becaufe  it  fits  the  Gilders  beft. 

<<  As  thefe  Boles  are  the  deareft,  becaufe  of  the  Charge  of 
u  tranfporting  then!  to  Paris  from  Blois  and  Saumur ,  we  pre- 
“  fer  that  of  Baville  and  other  Places  about  Paris ,  becaufe  the 
a  Peafants  bring  it  us  at  a  cheaper  Rate  than  we  can  buy  the 
a  other.  The  beft  is  thecleaneft,  fmootheft,  and  well- colour  d, 
a  of  a  light-yellowifh  Red,  which,  being  tailed,  feems  to 
“  melt,  like  Butter,  in  the  Mouth.  Its  Thlcknefs  is  known 
“  by  flicking  to  the  Tongue.  The  counterfeit  or  adulte- 
-  rate  Bole  is  of  a  fad-deep  Red,  fandy,  and  gritty,  being, 
«  indeed,  not  of  a  third  Part  of  the  Price.  It  u  very  drymj 
9  Y  a 
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and  aftringent,  good  againft  Fluxes  and  Gleets.  It  thickens 
44  thin  Humours,  refills  Putrefadion,  and  expels  poifonous 
44  Bodies.  It  is  likewife  us’d  in  fpitci/lg  of  Blood,  bleeding 
“  Wounds,  and  alfo  to  confolidate  broken  Bones,  and  flrength- 
cc  cn  weak  Limbs.  ” 

Bolus  Toccaviensis,  Offic.  Cliarlt.  FolT.  5.  Worm. 
Muf.  2.  Bolus  Hungaricus ,  Crato.  Bolus  Tokaikus ,  Schw. 
370.  Bolus  Paitnonicus  verus,  Kentm.  7.  TRANSYLVA¬ 
NIAN  BOLE. 

This  Bole  has  all  the  Charaderiftics  of  the  true  Armenian 
Bole ,  and  melts  in  the  Mouth  like  Butter.  It  is  digg’d  from 
the  Earth  in  Tranfylvania  near  Tokai. 

'It  is  highly  celebrated  as  an  efficacious  Medicine  in  Catarrhs 
and  the  Plague.  It  was  firft  apply ’d  to  medicinal  Purpofes  by 
Crato,  who  prefers  it  to  the  Armenian  Bole  brought  from 
Turky.  I  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  really  different  from 
all  the  former  or  not.  Dale. 

Bolus  Fabrilis.  The  fame  as  Rubrica  Fabrilis ,  which  fee. 

Bolus  Judaicus.  A  Name  for  the  Althcsa ,  Marfh-mal- 
lows.  Johnfon. 

BOMBAX,  Offic.  Gojjtpiutn  five  Xylon ,  Ger.  753.  Emac. 
901.  Gojfpium frutefcens  annuum,  Park.  Theat.  1553.  Gof- 
fipium  frutefc ens ,  femine  nigro,  C.  B.  Pin.  430.  Xylon  five  Gof- 
fipium  berbaceum ,  J.  P.  1.  343.  Rail  Hill.  2.  1064.  Tourn. 
Infl.  1 01.  Elern.  Bot.  84-  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  273.  Gojfipium  her- 
haceum,  femine  albo.  Hill.  Oxon.  3.  517.  COTTON-BUSH. 
Dale. 

The  Cotton-bufh,  or  Shrub,  grows  to  be  a  Yard  high,  or 
mere,  fpread  out  into  many  Branches,  with  many  brittle  woody 
Stalks,  on  which  grow  Leaves,  divided  into  five  Segments,  not 
muen  unlike  the  Leaves  of  Maple,  Handing  on  pretty  long 
Foot-ftalks  ;  among  thefe,  on  the  Upper-part  of  the  Branches, 
grow  the.  flowers,  of  a  pale-yellow  Colour,  with  a  purple 
Bottom,  in  Shape  likethofe  of  Mallows,  or  the  Small  Holy-oak, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  or  oval  Capfulae  or  Seed-veffels, 
which,  when  ripe,  open  into  three  ufually,  and  fometimes  four 
Partitions,  difeovering  the  white  foft  Cotton,  among  which 
lies  dark-brown,  long  iff,  round  Seed. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  Greece ,  Turky ,  Sicily ,  and  Malta. 
If  flowers  in  June. 

‘  The  Seed,  which  is  the  only  Part  us’d,  is  of  a  balfamic  Na¬ 
ture,  us’d  in  Coughs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  and  Sorenefs  of  the 
Lungs,  caufing  Expectoration,  and  freeing  them  from  tough 
Phlegm.  It  is  alfo  rellringent,  and  good  to  flop  Fluxes  of  all 
Sorts.  Milter’s  Bot.  Off. 

In  the  Shops  the  Seeds  'and  Wool  of  this  Shrub  are  us’d. 
The  Wool  burn’d,  and  reduc’d  to  Powder,  flops  the  Ef- 
fufion  of  Blood  from  Wounds,  if  put  into  them.  The  Seeds 
ate  good  for  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Liver,  but  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  Head  and  Stomach.  They  are  alfo  efleemed  ex¬ 
cellent' for  thofe  who  are  afflided  with  a  Cough,  or  Difficulty 
of  breathing.  They  are  good  for  the  Stone,  yield  a  wholfome 
Nouriffment,  {Lengthen  the  Conflitution,  and  cure  the  Dyfen- 
tery  ;  for,  by  their  lenitive  Quality,  they  obtund  the  acrid  5nd 
exulcerating  Humours.  Cafp.  Hoffmann,  de  Medic,  offic.  L.  2. 
C.  105.  The  Oil  expreffed  from  the  Seeds  removes  Spots  of  the 
Skin,  and  cures  running  Sores  of  the  Head.  Z acut.  Lufitan. 
Prax.  Hifi.  L.  1.  C.  2.  in  Obf.  In  Egypt ,  according  to 
Profper  Alpinus ,  they  extract  a  Mucilage  from  the  Seeds,  juft  as 
they  do  from  thofe  of  the  Fleabane  and  Quinces,  which  is  of 
Ufe  in  burning  Fevers,  and  corrofive  Coughs.  They  alfo  rej 
Brain  all  immoderate  Fluxes  of  the  Menfes.  Rein.  Solenand. 
Confil.  Medic.  8.  Se£l.  4.  The  Inhabitants  of  Malta  fatten 
their  Cattle  with  the  Seeds  of  this  Herb,  which  have  a  Tafle 
refembling  that  of  an  Acorn.  See  Henr.  Bunting.  Itinerar. 
S.  S.  p.  i.fol.  95.  See  alfo  Pliny,  L.  12.  C.  10  £ff  n.  Tbeo- 
phraft.'de  Plant  is,  L.  9.  C.  4.  Claud.  Salmaf.  adSolin.  p.  2. 
296.  and  998.  and  Erafin.  Francifc.  Part.  i.p.  552.  Bartbol. 
Zorn.  Botamlog. 

BOMBUS.  Bff.fSof.  A  Word  made  to  imitate  a  Sound, 
by  a  Figure  the  Rhetoricians  call  Onomatopoeia  ;  a  refounding, 
ringing  Noife,  proceeding  from  Blafls  which  break  out  of  a  nar¬ 
row  Paffage,  and  diffufe  themfelves  abroad  ;  but  if  thofe  Blafls 
fall  into  a  narrow  Paffage,  and  vent  themfelves,  as  it  were, 
thro’  Chinks,  there  is  heard  a  Stridor,  a  grating  Noife,  or  an 
Hiffing.  In  Coac.  lioixZoskv  ri^os  iv  cotri,  ^ctvd.Ti^.ov,  “  a 

4 4  refounding  Noife,  and  Ringing  in  the  Ears,  in  acute  Dif- 
“  eafes,  is  mortal.  ” 

BOMBYLIUM.  Boy.fivAiov  is  expounded  in  Galen’s  Exe- 
gefis  by  a  narrow-mouth’d  Cup,  or  a  Cover,  fo  fail’d  from  its 
ringing  Sound.  ,  The  Word  occurs,  Lib.  3.  de  Mo'rb.  $  otm 
yAuKvn  >y  vfcttiA  Tgorin/y,  oK\yov  U  po/epvTm 

t uovs oy.x.  “  Let  the  Patient  drink  a  little  fweet  diluted  Wine, 
“  not  cold,  out  of  a  wide-mouth’d  Bombylium.  ” 

BOMBYX,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  339*  Goedart.  1.  112.  T.  42. 
Lift.  EJ.  Angl.  41.  N.  32.  Mar.  Eruc.  Ort.  1.  p.  1.  Aldrov. 
de  In'fed.  278.  Jonf.  de  Infed.  114.  The  SILK- WORM. 

This  Infed  undergoes  a  ftrange  and  furprifing  Metamor- 
pbofis  in  the  fcveral  Periods  of  its  Exiflence.  T'his  Animal,  or 
Worm,  is  call’d  Bombyx  in  the  Shops,  and  is  produced  from 


fmall  Eggs,  hatched  by  the  genial  Heat  of  the  Sun,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year.  It  feeds  upon  Mulberry-leaves  ’till  it  has 
arriv’d  at  a  State  of  Maturity.  After  this  they  are  ufually  put  into 
a  fmall  Paper- bag,  where  they  wrap  themfelves  up  in  a  filken 
Cafe,  which,  coming  from  their  Mouths,  is,  without  Interrup¬ 
tion,  carryM  very  often  round  them.  This  Cafe  is  fometimes  of  a 
paliffi,  and  fometimes  of  a  yellowifh  Colour.  In  this  Cafe  or 
Coat,  it  remains  wrapt  up,  ’till  it  is  transform’d  into  its  Chry- 
falis  or  Aurelia ,  and  appears  dead  ;  but,  at  laft,  it  fallies  forth 
from  its  Coat  in  the  Form  of  a  Butterfly,  with  four  Wings  * 
and  after  a  Copulation,  which  lafts  for  three  Days,  and  proves 
immediately  mortal  to  the  Male,  the  Female  lays  a  confiderable 
Number  of  Eggs,  and  dies  likewife.  The  whole  Worm  the 
Silk,  and  the  filken  Coat  or  Covering,  are  us’d  in  Medicine 

Silk- worms  dry’d,  and  reduc’d  to  a  Powder,  are,  by  fome 
apply’d  to  the  Crown  of  the  Head  for  removing  Vertigo®  and 
Convulfions.  The  Silk,  and  Cafe  or  Coat,  are  of  a  due  Tem¬ 
perament  between  Heat  and  Cold,  and  corroborate  and  recruit 
the  vital,  natural,  and  animal  Spirits.  Dale  from  Schroder. 

N.  B.  We  muft  take  care  not  to  ufe  the  Coat  or  Cafe,  if  it 
is  either  ftain’d  with  their  Excrements,  or  if  the  Aurelia  or 
Worm  remains  dead  in  it.  Dale. 

Silk  yields  by  Diftiilation,  a  very  good  volatile  Spirit  and 
Salt  ;  which  Spirit  is  faid  to  be  the  Gutta;  Goddardiana ,  God¬ 
dard’s  Drops,  formerly  fo  famous. 

BOMPOURNICKEL.  A  Sort  of  very  coarfe  black  Bread, 
much  us’d  mWeJlphalia ,  on  which  Hoffman  gives  the  following 
Differtation. 

’Tis  a  Truth  not  to  be  call’d  in  queftion,  that  the  Bodies  of 
Animals,  being  inceflantly  and  varioufly  agitated  by  the  Heat 
and  perpetual  Motion  of  their  Fluids,  do,  by  that  very  means, 
continually  lofe  fome  of  their  Parts,  and,  confequently,  ftand 
in  need  of  a  feafonable  Supply  and  Reparation  of  them. 

This  Supply  or  Reparation  is  advantageoufly  made  by  Ali¬ 
ments,  which  nourifh  and  lupport  our  Bodies,  and  fupply  the. 
Place  of  the  wafted  eliminated  Humours,  affirming  their  Na¬ 
tures,  and  transforming  themfelves  into  Blood  and  Juices.  But, 
of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Aliment,  Bread  is  the  principal  and 
moft  confiderable  ;  for,  according  to  Ifidorus ,  the  Latin  Word 
Panis,  which  fignifies  Bread ,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Word 
n<JV,  which  imports  as  much  as  the  Englijh  Expreffion,  All  in 
all.  ’Tis  certain  that  Bread  is,  as  it  were,  the  Bafis  of  Food, 
and  an  univerfal  Aliment,  which  is  highly  agreeable  to  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  grateful  to  the  Stomach  ;  and  which  has  not  only 
been  daily  us’d,  but  highly  approv’d  by  moft  Nations  of  the 
World,  from  the  very  Infancy  of  Mankind  to  this  prefentTime ; 
fo  that  it  is  with  good  Reafon  call’d  the  chief  or  principal  of  Ali¬ 
ments  :  And,  indeed,  all  the  farinaceous  Grains,  and  the  Bread 
prepar’d  of  them,  contain  Principles  more  fimilar  to  our  vital 
Juices,  than  any  other  Subftances  us’d  in  Food. 

For  ’tis  certain,  that  the  Fluids  of  our  Bodies  are  compofed 
of  Corpufcles  of  widely  different  Figures  and  Bulks  ;  and  that 
they  contain,  as  we  find  from  Chymical  Proceffes,  a  Variety  of 
Principles  or  Elements  ;  Sulphur,  for  Inftance,  Oil,  volatile 
Salt,  Mucilage,  Earth,  Water,  and  other  Principles  of  a  like 
Nature.  The  like  Elements  are  contain’d  in  Bread ;  for,  upon 
Diftiilation,  it  yields  an  oleous,  and  fomewhat  acid,  Spirit, 
which,  befides  other  Subftances,  fpeedily  diffolves  Coral,  and, 
by  a  previous  Digeftion,  produces  a  reddifh  Tindure,  which  is 
a  Medicine  of  confiderable  Efficacy.  Bread  alfo  yields  a  large 
Quantity  of  an  inflammable  Oil,  and  a  great  deal  of  a  black 
fix’d  Earth  is  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel  after  its  Diftil- 
lation.  As  for  the  thick  and  mucilaginous  Subftance  it  contains, 
it  is  obvious  to  our  Senfes,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Chymiftry. 
That  it  contains  fubtil  fpirituous  Parts,  of  a  comforting  Qua¬ 
lity,  is  not  only  proved  by  the  Authority  of  Sacred  Writ,  but 
by  the  Evidence  of  Senfe  ;  for  the  very  Smell  of  Bread  is  refrefh- 
ing,  and  Water  prepar’d  of  Bread,  efpecially  of  the  coarfer 
kind,  is,  by  Phyficians,  highly  extoll’d  as  a  Liquor  of  an  ana¬ 
leptic  and  cordial  Quality.  Its  daily  Ufe  alfo  proves,  that  it 
conveys  Strength  and  Nouriffment  to  the  Body.  Befides,  tire 
Stomach  is  greatly  delighted  with  this  Species  of  Aliment,  oa 
account  of  its  mild  and  fubtil  Acid,  by  whofe  means  the  diffol- 
vent  Force  and  Adivity  of  the  Menftruum,  appropriated  for 
the  Maceration  and  Digeftion  of  Food,  is  highly  increafed  and 
augmented. 

A  great  many  other  Things  known  to  the  Antients  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature,  Virtue,  and  various  Kinds  of  Bread,  might 
on  this  Occafion  be  advanced,  were  they  neceflary  to  my  pre- 
fent  Defign.  However,  on  this  Subjed  the  Reader  may  con- 
fult  Hippocr.  L.  1.  de  Vidl.  Rat.  Atbenaus ,  L.  3.  Cap.  17.  tsf 
18.  Pollux ,  L.  7.  Cap.  11.  and  Pliny ,  L.  18.  Cap.  7. 

My  prefent  Defign  is  only  carefully,  but  briefly,  to  inquire 
into  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  that  coarfe  Bread  ufed  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  IVefpbalia ,  which  acquir’d  the  Name  of 
Bonpournickcl,  from  a  French  Traveller,  that  I  may  refciic 
this  Bread  from  the  Contempt  it  lies  under  in  the  Opinions  of 
many. 

This  Species  of  Bread  was  known  long  ago  to  fome  of  the 
moft  antient  Nations,  under  the  Name  of  Parus  furfuraceust 

or 
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<x  fur/uraceous  Bread,  becaufe  it  was  not  throughly  purged 
from  the  Bran,  according  to  Aulas  Gellius ,  L.  2.  Cap.  9.  It 
was  alio  called  Pariis  impurus ,  impure  Bread.  See  Hippocra¬ 
tes.  Athenaus ,  L.  3.  calls  it  Syncomijlon,  prepar’d^  oi  unfitted 
Meal.  He  alfo  called  it  Colipbium ,  from  the  Greek  Words 
KwAoi',  a  Member,  and  Strength,  importing  that  it  con¬ 
vey’d  Strength  to  the  Members  of  the  Body.  See  Petr.  Fa¬ 
ber  AgoniiUces  L.  3.  Cap.  3.  By  Ccelius  Rhodiginus ,  L.  9. 
C.  16.  it  is  called  Pants  cibarius,  and  Pants  gregarius-,  and  by 
Terence ,  Pants  ater. 

This  kind  of  Bread  was  always  highly  efteemed,  both  for 


nourifhing  the  Bodv,  and  rendering  it 


ftrong 


and  robuft  : 

Hence  furfuraceous  Bread  was  among  the  Greeks  called 
croAvr gytpdoTi gpe ,  that  is,  Bread  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
Nourilhment  ;  whereas,  that  which  was  made  of  Hour,  or 
the  fineft:  Meal,  was  called  bMyoTPf<puirif>&,  or  Bread  which 
yields  little  Nourifhment,  according  to  Athenaus,  in  the  above- 
quoted  Book.  For  this  Reafon  the  Wreftlers  of  old,  whofe 
Limbs  were  of  a  large  and  robuft  Make,  and  who  were  full 
of  Flelli  and  Blood,  only  ufed  the  Colipbium,  or  coarfe  Bread, 
for  Dinner,  and  at  Supper  Swines  Flelh,  not  boil’d,  but  a 
little  roafted  by  the  Fire  :  They  alfo  drank  warm  Water,  not 
only  that  they  might  receive  tire  more  Nourifnment  from  their 
gvofs  and  thick  Food,  but  that  they  might  alfo  be  the  longer 
fenfible  of  the  faturating  and  filling  Quality  of  it.  See  Pe¬ 
trus  Faber ,  in  the  above-mention' d  Book-,  as  alfo  Galen  de  Ali- 
mentis ,  and  Ar nanus.  Lib.  3.  Verrius  in  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  the  Roman  People,  for  three  hundred  Years,  ufed  only  the 
Bran  of  their  Corn.  See  Fulvii  Urjini  Append,  p.  316.  tor 
this  hard  and  firm  Food  generates  Humours  lefs  fubjedt  to 
Corruption,  nourifhes  much  more  than  that  which  is  foft  and 
fine,  refifts  Hunger  more  powerfully,  and  produces  Bodies  fit¬ 
ter  for  bearing  Hardfhips  and  Injuries,  and  lefs  lubject  to  thole 
Diforders  which  proceed  from  a  Colliquation  of  the  Blood  ge¬ 
nerally  refulting  from  its  exceffive  Heat. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Wejtphalia ,  who  are  a  hardy  and  robuft 
Race  of  People,  capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  Fatigue,  and 
undergoing  the  fevereft  Hardfhips,  are  living  Proofs  of  the  falu- 
tary  Qualities  of  Bonpournickel.  ’  Tis  remarkable  that  the 
Wejlphalians  are  rarely  attack’d  by  acute  Fevers,  and  thofe 
Difeafes  which  proceed  from  an  Ebullition  of  the  Humours, 
and  a  certain  malignant  Colliquation  of  the  Blood,  and  of  the 
Elements  or  Principles  of  which  it  is  compofed.  But  the 
Difeafes  which  rage  among  them  are  of  a  cold  and  chronical 
Nature,  a  Circumftance  to  be  afcrib’d  to  the  Groffnefs  of 
their  Food,  and  Hardnefs  of  their  Diet :  For,  when  but  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  fuch  Aliments  as  are  difpofed  and  prepared 
for  a  fpeedy  Corruption  is  taken,  the  Humours  undergo  a  flow 
and  lefs  violent  Fermentation  :  Hence  an  Excefs  of  Heat  is 
prevented  by  the  Cohehon  of  the  vifcid  Parts.  Nor  can  the 
Humours  of  the  Body,  which  have  acquir’d  a  firm  and  durable 
Texture,  be  eafily  broken  and  deftroy’d  by  a  preternatural 
and  morbofe  Ferment ;  and  I  am  adfually  of  Opinion,  that 
the  mafterly  Turn  of  Genius,  the  Evennefs  of  Temper,  and 
the  happy  Judgment  of  tranfadfing  Buiinefs,  with  which  the 
Wejlphalians  are  peculiarly  blefled,  as  alfo  their  Promotions  in 
foreign  Countries  both  in  Church  and  State,  preferable  to 
the  Natives,  are  Circumftances  to  be  afcribed  partly  to  their 
Education,  and  partly  to  their  Method  of  living.  They  are 
highly  qualified  for  Labour  and  Induftry,  to  which  they  are 
inur’d  and  habituated  from  their  Infancy.  Now,  as  People, 
by  doing  nothing ,  infenfibly  learn  to  do  ill ,  fo,  by  Diligence 
in  the  honeft  Employments  of  Life,  the  Seeds  of  Vice,  and 
the  Exorbitance  of  lawlefs  Paflions,  are  check’d  in  due  Time. 
And  the  Method  of  living  ufed  by  the  Wejlphalians  contri¬ 
butes  not  a  little  to  the  Production  of  this  happy  EffeCt.  Ari- 
Jlotle,  Lib.  I.  Pol.  3.  judicioufly  obferves,  that  a  Diverfity  of 
Food*  and  Aliment  produces  a  proportionable  Diverfity  in  the 
Lives  and  Morals  of  Men ;  nor  is  this  aflerted  without  a 
Reafon.  Since  there  is  a  continual  Commerce,  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  Union  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  fuch  as  are  the 
State  and  Motion  of  ,what  we  call  the  animal  Spirits,  fuch  al¬ 
io  will  be  the  Inclinations,  Thoughts,  Operations  of  the 
Mind,  and  Morals.  But  this  is  a  Truth  fo  well  known  to 
Phy  ft  clans,  and  confirmed  by  Arguments  fo  ftrong  and  irre¬ 
fragable,  that  it  does  not,  on  this  Occafion,  ftand  in  need  of  a 
farther  Illuftration. 

Nor  can  it  be  faid,  that  the  grofs  food  ufed  by  the  Weft- 
phalians  generates  grofs  Spirits ;  for,  by  Labour  and  Motion, 
the  vifcid  Particles  are  fufficiently  divided,  and,  as  it  were, 
prepar’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  to  incieafe  the  Bulk  of 
the  folid  Parts,  by  a  clofer  Union  and  Adhefion  to  the  Tubes, 

,  but  alfo  generates  fufficiently  firm  Spirits,  which,  as  they  are 
not  fluctuating  and  inconftant,  render  People  fit  tor  bearing 
the  moft  obftinate  Labours  both  of  the  Body  and  Mind  y  and, 
tho’  their  Blood  is  fomewhat  cold,  yet  their  animal  Spmts  are 
of  a  fufficientl  ,- aCtive  Quality.  It  is  obvious,  that  an  inte- 
ftine  Spirit,  which  refides  in  the  Pores  of  any  fluid,  mutt  be 
confin’d  by  the  Prefture  of  the  thick  and  rigid  Parts,  and  of 
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courfe  become  lefs  fubjeCt  to  Diffipation  ;  fo  that  the  fpirituouS 
Parts,  being  forc’d  to  the  Centre,  and  render’d  ftronger  by  a 
mutual  Union,  are  poflefted  of  an  uncommon  force  and 
Energy. 

But  ’tis  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  grofs  Food  is  lefs  fafe 
and  falutary,  for  fuch  as  have  the  Misfortune  of  weakly  Con- 
ftitutions,  or  thofe  who  live  a  quiet  and  idle  Life,  or  are  not  ac- 
cuftom’d  to  Labour.  Hence  Hippocrates,  de  Medicina  prifc. 
juftly  obferves,  “  That  the  ftronger  Aliments,  if  fubdued  by 
“  Nature,  are  excellent  Nourifhers;  if  not,  they  produce 
“  Pains,  and  cold  Difeafes.” '  And  Celfus  informs  us,  “  I  hat 
“  the  ftronger  Foods  are  not  eafily  conco&ed;  but  that,  when 
“  conceded,  they  nourifh  more  than  other  Aliments.”  So 
that  Labour  and  Motion  are  abfolutely  necefl’ary  for  thofe 
who  ufe  ftrong  Aliments.  Athletic  Bodies,  and  fuch  as  are 
accuftom’d  to  Labour  and  Exercife,  receive  a  more  folid 
Nourilhment  than  thofe  who  are  habituated  to  a  calm  and  idle 
Life,  in  whom  the  Nutrition,  and  the  Fat  produc’d  by  it, 
are  generally  fufpeded  of  being  faulty  ;  for  ’tis  the  Motion 
and  Circulation. of  the  Blood,  which  by  its  internal  Attrition, 
and  elaftic  Force,  refolves,  fubdues,  deterges,  and  converts 
the  Particles  of  the  Aliments  into  the  Subftance  of  our  Bodies; 
whereas  Reft  deftroys  Nutrition,  and  generates  Obftrudions, 
which  prove  a  fruitful  Source  ot  Diieafes,  and  render  the  Ge¬ 
nius  flow  and  fluctuating. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  evidently  appears,  that 
the  Wejlphalian  Bonpournickel  is  or  a  highly  nounihing  Qua¬ 
lity ;  and  that  this  firm  and  ftrong  Species  of  Aliment,  by 
which  both  their  Bodies  and  Minds  are  recruited,  may  be  more 
fafely  ufed,  and  produce  more  falutary  EfteCts  in  theie  People, 
who  are  accuftom’d  to  Labour,  than  a  more  delicate  Diet  can 
in  thofe  who  are  habituated  to  Idlenefs.  Befides,  if  we  will 
but  take  the  Pains  to  put  this  Matter  to  the  Teft  of  Reafon, 
many  fatisfa&ory  Proofs  of  the  Excellency  of  the  Wejlphalian 
Bread  occur;  for  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  this  grols  furlu- 
raceous  Bread,  are  widely  different  from  thofe  of  that  which 
is  made  of  the  fineft  Meal.  -The  coarie  Wejlphalian  Bread, 
upon  Diftillation,  yields  a  very  large  Quantity  of  an  empyreu- 
matic  inflammable  Oil.  Bread  indifferently  fine,  fuch  as  that 
commonly  called  Second  Bread ,  yields  a  moderate  Quantity 
of  a  fimilar  Oil :  But  Bread  of  the  fineft  Flour  yields  a  very 
fmall  Quantity,  or  rather  none  at  all  of  it.  Befides,  Bran 
itfelf,  upon  Diftillation,  yields  a  large  Quantity  of  Oil,  pro¬ 
duced,  in  my  Opinion,  from  the  hard  external  Hulk,  which  is 
continually  a&ed  upon  by  the  Warmth  of  the  ambient  At- 
mpfphere.  Now  ’tis  very  well  known,  that  a  diffill’d  Oil  is 
an  a&ive  Principle,  highly  agreeable  to  our  Conftitutions,  Ant¬ 
ed  to  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ;  a  Balfam,  as  it  were,  to  the  Humours, 
and  a  faithful  Guardian  of  a  due  and  natural  Temperament. 
The  Blood  itfelf,  upon  Diftillation,  yields  an  inflammable  Oil ; 
and  the  more  it  partakes  of  this  oleaginous  Principle,  the  greater 
Strength  it  fupplies,  and  the  more  effectually  it  preferves  Life 
and  Health.  That  diftilPd  Oils  are  the  Repofitory,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  Matrix  of  a  volatile  Salt,  with  which  the  animal 
Kingdom  abounds,  is  a  Truth  fufficiently  known  to  thofe  who 
have  any  tolerable  Acquaintance  with  Chymiftry. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  eafily  fee,  how  much 
Bonpournickel  is  preferable  to  other  Kinds  of  Bread.  :t  may 
juftly  be  called  a  medicinal  Aliment,  fince,  befides  that  Quality 
by  which  it  is  fo  friendly  to  our  Conftitutions,  it  is  poflefted  of 
another,  by  which  it  remarkably  reftores  Strength,  corrects  a 
moift  Intemperies,  dries,  defends  from  Putrefaction,  and  recruits 
the  fpent  and  diffipated  Spirits  :  For  which  Reafon  it  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  Medicine,  in  Cafes  where  Strength  is  loft,  where 
the  Force  and  due  Texture  of  the  Blood  is  deftroy’d,  and  where 
a  Diffipation  of  Spirits  is  dreaded,  either  in  Broth  impregnated 
with  Wine,  Sugar,  and  Cinnamon,  or  in  its  own  diftil  d  Wa¬ 
ter  of  a  highly  fweet  Tafte,  which  is  excellent  in  Lofs  of 
Strength, and  phthiftcal  and  heCtical  Diforders.  I  need  not, on  this 
Occafion,  mention  its  Angular  Ufe,  when,  apply  d  externally  in 
Pains  of  the  Head,  and  in  Cafes  where  the  Intention  is  to  diffi- 
pate  ftagnating  Humours.  • 

Laftly,  this  coarfe  Bread  is  poffefs’d  of  a  Angular  Quality  not 
to  be  found  in  other  Bread,  fince,  notwithftanding  the  Coarle- 
nefs  of  its  Texture,  it  renders  the  Belly  foluble.  This  Virtue 
in  coarfe  Bread  was  long  ago  obferved  by  Hippocrates,  who 
affirms,  “  That  Bread  made  of  unftfted  Meal  is  purgative, 
“  whereas  that  which  is  purer,  is  proportionably  lefs  fo  ;  and 
“  that  which  is  pureft  of  all,  is  fo  far  from  operating  in  this 
“  way,  that  it  renders  People  coftive.”  I  am  of  Opinion, 
that  this  purgative  Quality  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  rigid  I  exture 
and  Figure  of  the  Bran,  which  proves  a  quick  and  continual 
Stimulus  to  the  fmall  inteftinal  Fibres,  to  perform  then  excre¬ 
tory  Motion ;  for,  according  to  Galen,  Bran  is  poflefs’d  ot  a 
deterfive  Quality.  Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  Gruels  made 
of  coarfe  Meal  are  excellently  qualified  for  keeping  the  Belly 

As  for  the  Medicines  prepared  of  this  Bonpournickel,  the 
principal  and  moft  celebrated  is  the  following, Water,  whtch  a 
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excellent  for  reftoring  Strength,  and  recruiting  the  homogeneous 
Humidity  of  the  Body  in  hedlic  Heats.  It  is  prepared  thus  : 

'Fake  one  Pound  of  the  Bread  bruis’d  ;  of  the  Juice  of  Cray- 
fifh,  half  a  Pound  ;  of  May  Dew,  four  Pounds  ;  of  Rofe- 
water,  four  Ounces ;  of  Nutmegs,  half  an  Ounce  ;  and 
of  Saffron,  one  Dram  :  Let  the  Whole  be  diftil’d  together 
in  Balnea  Maria,  applying  a  moderate  Heat. 

Titus  a  highly  cordial  Water  is  yielded,  of  a  fragrant  Smell, 
grateful  to  the  Stomach,  and  excellently  calculated  for  allaying 
hedtical  Heats  ;  for  which  Purpofe  half  a  Pint  of  it  muff  be 
taken  daily,  either  by  itfelf,  or  with  Powder  of  calcin’d  Hartf- 
horn. 

Befides,  if  a  fpirituous  ftomachic  Water  is  defired,  this  Bread 
is  to  be  diftil’d  with  Rhenifh-wine,  adding  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Nutmegs  and  Cinnamon.  By  this  Procefs  a  Water  is  yielded 
which  is  of  lingular  Service  for  ftrengthening  the  Stomach,  when 
afflidted  with  an  exceffive  Relaxation,  Vomiting,  or  Lofs  of 
Appetite.  Befides,  the  Spirit  of  this  Bread  when  diftil’d  dry  in 
a  Retort,  and  well  purg’d  from  its  fetid  Oil,  is  a  fudorific  Me¬ 
dicine  '  agreeable  enough  to  the  human  Conftitution,  and  highly 
efficacious  in  removing  Impurities  of  the  Blood.  If  this  Spirit 
is  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  it  affumes  a 
reddilh  Colour.  The  Virtues  and  Excellencies  of  this  Spirit  are 
more  fully  infilled  on  by  Job.  Tackius  inCbryfog.  Anim.  Hoff¬ 
man  Obf.  Chym. 

BON.  The  Coffee- tree,  or  Jasminoides,  which  fee. 

BONA,  or  BOON  A,  in  Blancard ,  is  the  Bean,  or  Kid¬ 
ney-bean. 

BON  ASUS.  A  kind  of  wild  Ox,  as  high  as  a  Bull,  and 
bigger  than  a  common  Ox.  His  Head  and  Neck  are  cover’d 
with  great  yellow  Hairs,  longer  and  fofter  than  thofe  of  a  Horfe. 
His  Horns  are  turned  inward,  fo  that  they  are  no  great  Defence 
to  him  ;  their  Colour  is  a  fine  Ihining  Black.  The  Hair  of  his 
Body  is  afh-colour’d  Grey,  inclining  to  Red.  His  Skin  is  very 
hard,  and  Proof  againft  Blows  ;  and  he  lows  like  an  Ox.  He 
is  found  between  Paonia  and  Media ,  and  lives  among  the 
Mountains.  His  Flefh  is  very  good  Food. 

His  Horns  are  aftringent,  fudorific,  and  alexipharmac.  Le- 
mery  de  Drogues. 

BON  ATI  is  explained  by  Rulandus  vitreati.  I  fuppofe 
glaz’d. 

BONDUCH,  Offic.  Bonducb  Indorum ,  Jonf.  Dendf.  300- 
Bonducb  cinerea ,  folds  longioribus ,  Adi.  Philof.  Lond.  N.  267, 
702.  Bonducb  vulgare  majus  polyphyllum ,  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
25.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  59.  Bonducb  Pianta  Indiana ,  Zan.  44. 
Bonducb  Indiana,  Pon.  ital.  Bald.  32.  Arbor  exotica  fpinofa , 
foliis  lentifci,  C.  B.  Pin.  399.  Raii  Hill.  2.  1743.  Herm. 
Muf.  Zeyl.  35.  Arbor  fpinofa  Indie  a,  muricatis  fliquis ,  Park. 
Theat.  1551.  Lobus  eebinatus,  or  Bezoar  Nuts,  Ger.  Emac. 
1554.  Lobus  eebinatus,  fruSlu  cafio,  foliis  longioribus,  Herm. 
Patad.  Bat.  Prod.  348.  Cat.  Jam.  144.  Hill.  2.  41.  Lobus 
alius  exoticus  hirfutus  cum  pifo  duro  cinerei  coloris,  Chab.  92. 
Lobus  iyjvcjhn  cum  pifo  duro  cinerei  coloris ,  J.  B.  1.  439. 
Acacia  gloriofa,  lentifci  foliis,  fpinofa,  fore  fpicato  luteo,  filiqua 
magna  muricata ,  Pluk.  Almag.  4.  Phytog.  Tab.  2.  Fig.  2. 
Caretti,  Hort.  Mai.  2.  35.  Tab.  22.  Inunboy  Brafilienfibus, 
Marcg.  12.  Inimboy  Brafilianorum  frutex  fpinofus  fpicatus  pla- 
tylobis  echinoidibus,  glycyrrbiza  foliis,  Breyn.  Prod.  1.  40. 
Inirnboia  five  Sylva  de  pray  a  Lvfitanis ,  Pif.  95.  (Ed.  1648.) 
Inimboy ,  Ejufd.  205.  (Ed.  1658.)  Crijla  pavonis  glycyrrh'vzce 
folio  minor  repens  fpinofiffima ,  fore  luteo  fpicato  minimo , 
filiqua  latiffima  eebinata ,  jetnine  rotundo  cinereo,  lineis  circulari - 
bus  cinfto  rnajore ,  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  38.  Commel.  Flor.  Mai.  93. 
MOLUCCA  NUTS,  MARSAO,  BEZOAR  NUTS. 

It  grows  to  a  Man’s  Height,  and  is  a  Native  of  both  Indies  ; 
the  Parts  in  Ufe  are  the  round  Beans,  which  are  of  an  Alh-co- 
lour,  white  on  the  Infide,  extremely  bitter,  and  taftelefs. 

They  are  good  in  Hernias,  difeufs  Flatulencies,  eafe  the 
Colic,  comfort  a  weak  Stomach,  provoke  the  Menfes,  and 
expel  the  Stone.  Dale. 

There  is  another  rarer  Species  of  it  barely  mentioned  by 
Ray,  under  the  Title  of  Bonducb  Indorum,  filiqua  minime 

fpinofa. 

BONIFACIA.  The  fame  as  Laurus  Alexandrina.  See 
Laurus.  Blancard. 

BON  1 1  A.  Barbados  wild  Olive  vulgo. 

It  has  a  perfonated  Flower,  conlifting  of  one  Leaf,  whofe 
upper  Lip  is  eredt,  and  the  under  Lip  divided  into  three  Parts. 
From  out  of  the  Cup  arifes  the  Pointal,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Flower,  which  afterwards  becomes  an  oval 
Fruit,  which  is  foft,  and  lull  of  Juice,  in  which  is  contained 
one  oblong  Seed,  inclofed  in  a  Nut  of  the  fame  Form.  Miller's 
Dirt.  Pol.  2. 

We  find  no  Medicinal  Virtues  aferibed  to  this  Plant. 

BONUM,  dycf£hv,  kakIv,  Good.  It  fignifies  in  general 
what  a  Per f'011  ought  to  chufc,  do,  or  on  which  he  may  rely, 
according  to  Galen,  Lib.  7.  de  Hippocr.  et  Platon.  Deer.  Cap.  2. 


Bonum  may  be  taken  abfolutely,  or  in  itfelf,  and  comparatively, 
in  which  Senfc  it  comprehends  a  lefs  Evil.  Galen,  C.  20.  in 
Epid.  t.  36.  Cajlellus. 

BONUS  HENRICUS,  Tota  bona,  Mercurialis ,  Offic. 
Bonus  Henricus ,  J.  B.  2.  965.  Ger.  259.  Emac.  329.  Bonus 
Henricus ,  Tota  bona ,  Chab.  303.  Bonus  Henricus  offeinarum , 
Volck.  67.  Bonus  Henricus,  falfo  Mercurialis,  Pharm.  Edengb! 
4.  Blit  urn  Bonus  Henricus  dittum,  Raii  Hill.  1.  195.  Blitum 
perenne  Bonus  Henricus  diftum,  Synop.  64.  Blitum  perenne , 
fpinachiee  facie ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  599.  Atriplex  Chenopodia , 
folio  triangulo,  Hort.  Monfp.  29.  Cbenopodium  folio  triangulo, 
El.  Bot.  406.  Tourn.  Inft.  506.  Dill.  Cat.  67.  Buxb.  70! 
Lapathum  unttuofum ,  folio  triangulo,  C.  B.  115.  Lapatbum 
unliuofum,  five  Bonus  Henricus,  Park.  1226.  Munt.  Herb 
Brit.  207.  ENGLISH  MERCURY.  Dale. 

This  Mercury  has  a  thick,  yellowifh,  perennial  Root,  with 
feveral  Fibres  ;  the  Leaves  grow  upon  long  Foot-ftalks  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  Shape,  like  Spinage,  of  a  yellow-green  Colour,  feeling 
greafy  or  undluous  in  handling.  The  Stalks  grow  to  be  about 
a  Foot  high,  with  feveral  of  the  like  Leaves  growing  on  them  ; 
and  on  their  Tops  Spikes  of  fmall  herbaceous  Flowers,  inclofing 
little,  round,  black,  fhining  Seed.  It  grows  in  wafte  Places, 
and  among  Rubbilh  ;  and  flowers  in  Spring. 

This  Herb  is  of  a  deterfive  cleanfing  Quality.  The  young 
Shoots,  before  they  come  to  Seed,  boiled  as  Spinage  or  Afpara- 
gus,  are  pleafant  to  the  Palate,  cooling,  foluble,  and  good  for 
the  Scurvy,  and  provoke  Urine  ;  outwardly  it  is  muclT ufed  in 
Clyfters,  and  a  Cataplafm  of  the  Leaves  helps  Pains  of  the 
Gout. 

The  only  Officinal  Preparation  is  the  Mel  Mercuriale,  which 
is  thus  made  : 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Mercury,  three  Pounds;  of  Honey, 
two  Pounds  :  Let  them  be  depurated,  and  boiled  up  toge¬ 
ther,  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey. 

This  is  feldom  ufed,  except  in  Clyfters. 

BOOPS,  Boax,  Box,  /Wf,  The  Name  of  a 

Filh  that  lives  near  the  Shore.  Its  Flelh  is  reckon’d  among 
Meats  eafy  of  Digeftion,  and  is  advifed  to  fick  Perfons.  It  is 
deferibed  by  Aldrovandus ,  Lib.  2.  de  Pifc. 

BOOS  tbalaffiu,  fioos  Oaxaoj'hs,  from  Hakaoja,  the  Sea,  the 
Genitive  of  donas,  the  Sea-cow.  The  Words  are  in 

Galen's  Exegefis  on  Hippocrates ,  which  he  expounds  by 
mKA'gfd'ns  zsiv  0  «  this  is  a  cartilaginous  Filh.” 

This  Sort  of  Fifties  Pliny,  Lib.  9.  Cap.  24.  calls  plant,  and 
amongft  them  he  reckons  the  Sea-cow  ;  and  fo  does  Ar'ifotle , 
Lib.  5.  Hif.  Anim.  Cap.  5.  and  Lib.  6.  Cap.  12.  who,  as 
Pliny  fays,  calls  all  thofe  Kinds  <r«Aa^»,  «  cartilaginous,” 
which  are  diftinguiflied  from  others  by  having  a  Cartilage  inftead 
of  a  Spina,  or  Chine-bone  of  the  Back.  Foefns. 

BORACO,  Capifrum  Auri,  <c  the  Bridle  of  Gold.”  Ru¬ 
landus.  See  Salmafus’s  Remark  on  this  Name  under  Borax. 

BORADES,  Filings.  Rulandus. 

BORAGO,  Offic.  Borrago,  Park.  Parad.  249.  Chab. 
515.  Borrago  hortenfis ,  or  Garden  Borage,  Ger.  653.  Emac. 
797.  Raii  Synop.  3.  228.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  437.  Borrago  florR 
bus  cosruleis ,  J.  B.  3.  574.  Tourn.  Inft.  133.  Boerh.  Ind.  A. 
188.  Borrago  fioribus  cceruleis  &  a  Ibis,  Raii  Hift.  1.  493. 
Bugloffum  latifolium ,  Borrago,  C.  B.  Pin.  256.  BORRAGE. 
Dale. 

The  Root  of  Borrage  is  thick,  whitilh,  and  but  little 
branched  ;  from  which  fpring  feveral  large,  long,  and  roundifti 
green  Leaves,  wrinkled,  rough,'  and  even  prickly  in  handling. 
The  Stalk  likewife  is  rough  and  prickly,  befet  with  fmaller 
Leaves,  bearing  many  Flowers  at  the  Top,  which  are  of  one 
Angle  Leaf  cut  into  five  Segments,  laid  open  like  a  Star,  of 
a  fine  blue  Colour,  with  a  black  Umbo  in  the  Middle,  each  of 
which  is  fucceeded  by  four  brown  angular  Seeds,  growing  in  a 
round  Calyx.  It  grows  in  Gardens,  but  is  found  wild  in 
divers  Places  near  Houfes,  and  upon  Walls  j  and  flowers  in 
June.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  are  ufed. 

The  Leaves  are  accounted  Cordial,  good  to  comfort  the 
Heart,  and  drive  away  Faintnefs  and  Melancholy  ;  and  to 
that  Purpofe,  the  Tops  are  frequently  put  into  "Wine,  and 
Cool- tankards.  They  are  likewife  Alexipharmic,  and  good  in 
malignant  Fevers. 

The  Flowers  are  one  of  the  four  Cordial  Flowers.  The 
only  Officinal  Preparation  is  the  Conferve  of  the  Flowers. 
Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

BORAX.  A  kind  of  Salt  ufed  in  mechanic  Arts  and  Me¬ 
dicine.  It  is  thus  diftinguifh’d  :  .. 

Borax ,  Chryfocolla  faffitia,  fanterna  PliniitA  Tincar ,  Offic. 
Borax ,  Charlt.  Foil'.  9.  Dougl.  Ind.  18.  Nit  rum  unde  Borax 
coquitur,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  324.  Nitrum  fafiitium,  Ara- 
bice  Borax ,  W^orm.  21.  Nitrum  nativum  aliorum  foffdiutn 
mo  do  in  terra  repertum  durum,  &  JplJfum*  ut  Lapidi  non  abs  it 
ajfmilari  poffit.  Tincar  eff  Arabum ,  ex  quo  Chryfocolla 

corum ,  Borax  eorundem  Arabum ,  I  enetiis  cenfcitur.  Calc. 

*  Muf. 
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MuT.  16?..  Nitrum  nativum  fcijjile  durum,  ix  qUo  Veneiiis  Bo¬ 
rax  coquitur ,  Kentm.  Baurach,  Mayern.  Syntag.  1.  BO- 
RACE.  Dale. 

The  beft  Chryfocolla  is  what  comes  from  Armenia,  and  is  of 
'a  lively  Leek-green.  The  next  in  Goodnefs  is  the  Macedonian , 
and  after  this  the  Cyprian ,  of  which  Kind  the  pure  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  what  has  gathered  Dirt  and  Stones  is  to  be  rejefted. 

The  Manner  of  wafting  the  Chryfocolla  is  thus  :  birft,  they 
break  it,  and  then  put  it  into  a  Mortar,  where,  pouring  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  they  rub  the  Chryfocolla  well  with  their  flat  Hand  againft 
thePeitle ;  after  this  they  let  it  alone  to  fubfide,  and  then  {train 
it  oft.  This  done,  they  pour  frefh  Water  to  it,  and  work  it  as 
before,  repeating  the  .Operation  till  the  Chryfocolla  comes  out 
pure  and  unmixed  j  then  they  dry  it  in  the  Sun,  and  l'o  lay  it 
up  for  U  fe. 

When  they  have  a  Mind  to  burn  it,  they  do  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Having  pounded  a  fufficient  Quantity,  they  fet 
it  in  a  Pot  upon  the  Coals,  and  proceed  as  has  been  directed  in 
other  Cafes. 

Chryfocolla  exterges  the  Marks  of  Scars,  and  checks  Excref- 
cences  ;  it  is  of  a  cleanfmg,  aftringent,  and  heating  Quality  ; 
and  is  a  genBe  Septic,  with  fome  Degree  of  Mordacity.  It  is 
reckon’d  among  thofe  things  which  excite  Vomiting,  and  en¬ 
danger  Lite.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  104* 

Chryfocolla  is  a  liquid  Subftance,  which  runs  through  a  Vein 
of  Gold,  and  is  condenfed  by  the  Cold  of  the  Winter  to  the 
Hardnefs  of  a  Pumice-ftone.  The  beft  is  found  in  the  Copper 
Mines,  and  the  next  in  Goodnefs  in  the  Silver  Mines  ;  they 
meet  with  it  alfo  in  the  Lead  Mines,  and  a  bafer  Sort  in  the 
Gold  Mines.  They  have  alfo  a  way  of  making  Chryfocolla 
artificially  in  all  thefe  Metals,  though  much  inferior  to  what 
grows  naturally,  by  introducing  into  the  Vein  a  gentle  Current 
of  Water  during  all  the  Winter,  till  the  Month  of  June ,  which, 
in  that  and  the  next  Month,  drying  up,  leaves  behind  it  the 
Chryfocolla,  which  may  be  underftood,  from  this  manner  of 
Production,  to  be  no  other  than  a  putrid  Vein.  The  native 
Chryfocolla  is  far  different  from  this  with  refpeCt  to  Hardnefs ; 
they  call  it  Lutea ,  though  they  dye  it  alfo  with  an  Herb  of  that 
Nam6.  It  is  of  the  Nature  of  Wool  or  I1  lax  to  imbibe  any 
Juice.  They  pound  it  in  a  Mortar,  then  pafs  it  through  a  fine 
Sieve  ;  after  this  they  grind  it ;  and  being  thus  reduced  finaller, 
they  pafs  it  through  the  Sieve  again  ;  what  will  not  go  through 
is  pounded  over  again  in  the  Mortar,  and  afterwards  ground  in 
the  Mill.  The  Powder  is  always  difpofed  into  fmall  Veffels 
[catinos) ,  and  macerated  in  Vinegar,  to  take  off  all  Hardnefs ; 
then  pounded  over  again  ;  and  afterwards  wafhed  in  Pans,  and 
fo  dried.  After  this  they  ftain  it  with  plumous  Alum,  and  the 
Herb  Lutea  before-mentioned  ;  and  thus  it  is  painted,  before  it 
paints.  It  matters  much  how  bibulous  and  receptible  it  is  ;  for 
if  it  does  not  immediately  take  the  Colour,  they  add  to  itSchy- 
tanum  and  Turbyftum,  which  are  the  Names  of  Drugs  that  dif- 
pofe  things  to  receive  Colours.  When  the  Painters  have  ftain’d 
it,'  they  call  it  Orobitis,  and  make  two  Sorts  of  it ;  the  Yellow' 

\  Lutea],  which  is  kept  for  a  Paint ;  and  the  Liquid,  refulting 
from  a  Diffolution  of  the  Globules  by  Sweat  j  both  thefe  Kinds 
are  made  in  Cyprus. 

The  moft  valuable  Chryfocolla  is  the  Armenian ,  next  to  that 
the  Macedonian ,  but  the  largeft  comes  from  Spain.  The  ut- 
moft  that  can  be  faid  in  its  Commendation  is,  that  it  very  nearly 
reprefents  the  Colour  of  a  lively  Corn-green.  T  he  Emperoi 
Nero,  in  the  Time  of  the  public  Shews,  ordered  the  Area  of 
the  Circle  to  be  ftrew’d  with  Chryfocolla,  then  enter’d  himfelf, 
habited  in  the  fame  Colour,  and  after  introducing  a  Rabble  of 
Mechanics,  entertain’d  them  with  his  Dexterity  in  driving  a 
Chariot.  They  make  three  Kinds  of  Chryfocolla  ;  the  rough, 
which  is  valued  at  feven  Librae  *,  the  middle  Sort,  valued  at  five 
Denarii ;  and  the  Attrita ,  called  alfo  the  herbaceous,  at  thir¬ 
teen  Denarii. 

The  Ufe  of  Chryfocolla  in  Medicine  is  to  cleanfe  Wounds, 
beino-  mixed  with  Wax  and  Oil :  As  it  is  dry  of  itfelf,  fo  it 
drie?  and  contrails.  It  is  preferred  alfo  in  the  Quinfey  and 
Orthopncea,  being  mixed  with  Honey.  It  provokes  Vomiting, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  Collyria  for  Cicatrices  of  the  Eyes,  and 
in  green  Plaifters  for  mitigating  Pains,  and  inducing  a  Cicatrix. 
Phyficians  call  the  Chryfocolla,  except  the  Oribitis,  Acefts. 
The  Goldfmiths  lay  Claim  to  the  Chryfocolla  for  foldering  Gold, 
from  which  Ufe  it  takes  its  Name,  Gold,  and  mk am, 

Glue  Solder]  and  is  fo  called  by  all  who  ufe  it  for  the  like 
Purpofe.  It  is  temper’d  with  Cyprian  Verdegrife,  and  the 
Urine  of  a  Boy,  with  an  Addition  of  N  itre  ;  they  pound  it  with 
Cyprian  Copper  Peftles  in  Cyprian  Mortars ;  we  call  it  San- 
terna.  This  makes  a  Solder  for  that  Gold  which  they  call  the 
Silverijh ,  which  is  known  by  its  acquiring  a  Brightnefs  by  an 
Addition  of  Santerna.  But  what  they  call  the  Copperijh,  on 
the  contrary,  contradls  itfelf,  and  looks  dull,  and  is  difficult  to 
be  folder’d.  For  this  Kind  they  make  a  Solder,  confiding  of 
Gold,  and  a  feventh  Part  of  Silver,  added  to  the  before-men¬ 
tioned,  and  pounded  together.  Pliny,  Lib.  33.  Cap.  5. 

Some  Sorts  of  Chryfocolla  are  found  among  Metals,  and  thefe 
VOL.  I. 


only  are  by  fume  accounted  proper  Chryfocolla.  But  there  is  a 
factitious  Sort,  which  is  prepared  by  pounding  them  with  Boy’s 
Urine  in  a  Mortar  of  red  Copper,  with  a  Peftle  of  the  lame 
Metal,  in  the  Heat  of  the  burning  Sun.  1  bis  is  more  medi¬ 
cinal  than  the  native  Kinds,  and  makes  an  excellent  Remedy 
for  malignant  Ulcers,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  proper  In¬ 
gredients.  Burning  of  it  will  diminift  its  pungent  Quality. 
P.  ZEgineta ,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  3.  Aetius ,  Tetr.  1.  Serm.  2. 
Cap.  81. 

Borax  is  a  barbarous  Word  Latinized,  and  now  every-where 
ufed  inftead  of  Chryfocolla.  The  later  Greeks  alfo  call^  it 
JpQq&yjov,  ( Borachion )  as  Myrepfus,  in  the  Ointment  S'ia  Kijfiay, 
“  of  Citrons,”.  Number  forty-two,  where  one  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  is  a  Quantity  aI9s  liofccyns,  ‘c  of  the  Borachian  Stone, 
where  you  fee  that  Chryfocolla  is  called  a  Stone.  But  Diofco¬ 
rides  makes  it  a  Property  of  the  beft  Chryfocolla  to  be  without 
Stones ;  and  fo  the  beft  Stone  muft  not  be  at  all  ftony,  which  is 
abfurd.  But  I  have  often  wonder’d  how  both  Greeks  and  La¬ 
tins  of  the  later  Ages  came  to  ufe  the  Words  fio?dx  and 
inftead  of  Chryfocolla.  They  feem  to  have  received  them 
from  none  but  the  Arabians  ;  and  yet  thefe  are  no  Arabic 
Words.  Therefore  a  great  Man  happens  to  be  miftaken  in  his 
Notes  upon  Garcias,  Cap.  35.  Lib.  1.  where  he  obferves 
that  Borax  is  a  corrupt  Word,  and  that  we  ought  to  fay 
Baurac.  This  Baurac  is  indeed  an  Arabic  Term,  but  never 
ufed  for  Chryfocolla,  but  for  Nitrum,  or  Aphronitrum  ;  it  is 
Avicenna's  Word  for  Nitrum ,  for  he  calls  Aphronitrum,  Zebed 
Baurac,  that  is,  Spuma  Nitri.  The  Arabians  fometimes 
alfo  ufe  the  Greek  Word  Nitron ,  but  Chryfocolla  they  call 
‘Linear.  In  a  very  antient  Copy  of  Diofcorides ,  x?vaoKO}^cC 
(Chryfocolla)  is  expounded,  by  the  Arabian  Gloffer,  Linear  va 
Lezac  Aheheb,  “  Tincar,  or  the  Solder  or  Confolidation  of 
Gold.”  In  the  latter  Explication  the  Greek  W ord  ^ucr&xoAAct 
is  expreffed,  being  no  other  than  that  by  which  Gold  is  fol¬ 
der’d.  But  Zeheb  is  put  for  Deheb ,  for  this  is  Avicenna's  Word 
for  Chryfocolla,  as  Lezac  Aldeheb.  This  is  the  Chaldaic  Name 
for  Gold  ;  for  they  alfo  fay  im,  Dahab,  inftead  of  the  He¬ 
brew  nriT,  Zahab ,  Gold.  Braffavolus,  and  others,  obferve, 
that  Chryfocolla  is  called  by  the  Arabians  Capijlrum  Auri, 
“  the  Bridle  of  Gold.”  They  were  led  into  this  Miftake  by 
the  old  Interpreter,  who  on  the  Word  Linear ,  in  Avicenna , 
has  thefe  Words,  et  dicitur  Capijlrum  Auri ,  “  and  it  is  called 
“  the  Bridle  of  Gold.”  In  the  Arabic  it  is,  “  the  Confolida- 
“  tion  or  Soldering  of  Gold.”  Avicenna  ufes  the  Verb  every¬ 
where  as  fignifying  to  conglutinate  and  conjoin  feparate  Parts, 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  the  Greeks  ufe  <rvyKo\\Av  and  xoAAaV 
whence  xoAAhI/xci  <pa%y.a.Hct,  “  conglutinating  Medicines.”  But 


the  Letters  of  the  Verb,  with  but  one  Apex  more,  fignify  fres- 
nare ,  “  to  bridle  whence  is  deriv’d  the  verbal  Noun,  ligni- 
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fying  Franum,  Capijlrum,  “  a  Bridle  or  Halter.”  This  de¬ 
ceived  the  old  Interpreter,  who  miftook  it  for  the  other ;  and 
indeed  it  would  be  abfurd  to  call  Chryfocolla,  which  is  the 
Caufe  of  the  Cohefion  and  Conglutination  of  Gold  to  Gold, 
the  Bridle  of  Gold. 

The  Arabians  feem  to  acknowledge  fome  Relation  between 
the  Chryfocolla  and  Nitre,  that  is,  Baurac  ;  for  Serapion ,  in 
his  Chapter  of  Chryfocolla,  Cap.  413.  writes,  that  the  Tincar 
v/as  a  kind  of  Salt,  and  had  fome  Tafte  of  Nitre,  that  is,  of 
Baurac.  Alfo  in  his  Chapter  of  Nitre,  fpeaking  according  to 
the  Opinion  of  Rhafis,  he  fays,  there  is  a  kind  of  Nitrum,  or 
Aphronitrum,  whence  is  the  Tincar,  that  is,  the  Chryfocolla. 
However  it  be,  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt,  but  from  this  Ara- 
'  bic  Word  Baurac ,  or  Borac,  which  is  Nitre,  the  Barbarians 
form’d  their  Borax  to -fignify  Chryfocolla.  Thus  from  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Sandarac  we  know  they  made  their  Sandarax,  and 
fitp Zun  (Bernice)  -.they  chang’d  to  Vernix,  though  to  quite  a, 
different  Senfe  from  what  the  Greeks  put  upon  their  Bernice. 

That  the  Arabians  will  have  fome  Refemblance  between  the 
Chryfocolla,  commonly  called  Borax,  and  Nitre,  which  they 
call  Baurac ,  muff  perhaps  be  underftood  of  that  factitious  kind 
of  Chryfocolla,  which  is  commonly  made  of  plumous  Alum 
and  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  and  therefore  Serapion  reckons  the  Chryfo¬ 
colla  among  the  kinds  of  Salt. 

Borax,  in  Albertus  Magnus ,  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a  Stone  found 
in  the  Head  of  a  Toad  ;  but  no  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  that 
Author.  So.lmajius  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  Iatr.  Cap.  12 1. 

Arijlotle,  in  his  Book  onfi  Q*vy.<t<r.  fpeaks  of 

Demonefus,  an  Ifland  over-againft  Chalcedon,  which  produced 
Chryfocolla,  the  fineft  Sort  of  which  was  valued  at  its  Weight 
in  Gold,  being  a  Remedy  for  the  Eyes.  Idem,  Pliniatus  Exer- 
citationes. 

Mr.  Geoffroy  gives  the  following  Account  of  Borax. 

Borax  is  a  Salt,  whofe  Compofition,  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  is  but  little  known.  Natural  Hiftory,  as  well  antient  as 
modern,  affords  us  but  little  Light  or  Information  concerning 
this  ftrange  Salt  ;  and  from  what  we  can  learn  of  it  from 
thence,  we  are  not  fufficiently  inftruCted  to  conclude,  that  it 
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!s  the  true  Chryfocolla  of  the  Antients,  though  the  Spaniards , 
Who  work  in  the  Mines  of  Chili,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Mo¬ 
derns,  ftill  give  it  that  Name,  which  they  found  in  antient  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory. 

Pliny ,  fpeaking  of  the  Chryfocolla  of  his  Time,  divides  it  in¬ 
to  two  Kinds ;  the  native,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  Mines 
of  Copper  ;  and  the  factious,  which  was  made  by  ftirring  and 
beating  the  Urine  of  young  Children  in  Mortars  of  Copper. 
See  above. 

Paul  Herman ,  in  his  Materia  Medica ,  Strajbourg  1706. 
fays,  that  they  make  Borax  in  the  Eajl-Indies  of  a  nitrous 
Earth,  which,  after  they  have  calcin’d,  and  reduced  it  to  Pow¬ 
der,  they  boil  and  make  thereof  a  ftrong  Lixivium  ;  this  they 
afterwards  expofe  to  the  Air,  in  order  to  make  it  run  into 
Cryftals  j  that  this  Salt  never  comes  to  a  greater  Perfection  in 
that  Country  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  Places  whither  it  is  tranf- 
ported  that  they  purify  it. 

By  thefe  two  Defcriptions,  and  efpecially  Pliny* s,  it  appears, 
that  we  are  at  a  Lofs  for  the  true  Borax  at  prefent ;  for,  in  the 
Effays  which  I  made  on  the  Solution  of  this  Salt  in  Water 
without  Addition,  I  could  never  find  a  Angle  Atom  of  Copper, 
Whereas  there  ought  to  have  been  a  considerable  Quantity,  had 
it  been  the  Chryfocolla  of  Pliny. 

Nor  had  I  any  more  Reafon,  from  what  T  could  difcover,  to 
think  that  it  might  be  made  of  a  nitrous  Earth,  taken  in  the 
Senfe,  and  according  to  the  Properties  of  our  Nitre  at  prefent, 
becaufe  it  cryftallized  in  a  different  manner,  and  fufed  upon 
Coal.  But  if  M.  Herman ,  by  his  Indian  Nitre,  means  the 
Nitre  of  Agra ,  and  fome  other  Places  in  the  Eajl- Indies,  which 
is  a  Natrum,  and  confequently  a  ftrong  Alkali,  Borax  would  be 
an  alcaline  Salt  of  much  greater  Penetration,  and  of  a  much 
more  acrimonious  Tafte  than  we  find  it,  unlefs  they  have  a  way 
in  making  this  Salt,  to  add  to  the  Natron  fome  fweetening  Sub¬ 
ftance  to  take  off  the  Acrimony,  and  fo  make  an  imperfed  Sal 
Salfum,  in  which  the  Alcali  is  predominant. 

My  late  Brother,  in  the  Ledures  which  he  read  at  the  Royal 
College  upon  the  Materia  Medica ,  and  after  the  Perufal  of 
fome  Memoirs  of  a  German  Traveller  called  M.  Narglin ,  a 
good  Naturaliff,  who  had  made  many  Effays  upon  that  Salt, 
both  in  the  Indies ,  and  at  Venice ,  where  it  was  formerly  puri- 
fy’d,  tells  us,  “  That  Borax  was  produced  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
“  E  a  ft- Indies,  but  mod  plentifully  in  the  Dominions  of  the 
“  Great  Mogul,  and  i nPerJia  ;  that,  in  feveral  Places  of  thofe 
“  two  Countries,  there  flow’d  gently  from  different  Mines, 
4t  but  principally  from  thofe  of  Copper,  a  fait  Water,  muddy 
€i  and  greenifh,  which  was  carefully  preferved  ;  that,  after  it 

was  evaporated  to  a  certain  Confiftence,  they  poured  it  into 
*c  Pits  funk  in  the  Earth,  and  lined  with  a  Pafte  compofed  of 
4t  the  Mud  depofited  from  the  fame  mineral  Sources,  and  the 
<{  Fat  of  Animals  ;  that  they  laid  over  thefe  Pits  a  Cover  of  a 
i(  convenient  Thicknefs,  made  of  the  fame  Pafte  ;  that  at  the 
“  End  of  fome  Months  they  open’d  them,  where  they  would 
te  find  the  Water  partly  evaporated,  and  the  Salt  of  the  Borax 
“  cryftallized  ;  that  they  took  thefe  Cryftals  out  of  tfiat  fat 
<£  Mud,  with  which  they  were  ftill  mix’d  or  cover’d,  and  in 
"  that  Condition  they  were  brought  to  us  from  the  Indies .” 

Our  Merchants  import  Borax  alfo  from  China,  where  it  cofts 
little  ;  which  makes  it  probable,  that  this  kind  of  Salt  is  natural 
to  that  Country,  or  at  leaft  very  eafy  to  make. 

Thefe  different  Boraxes  are  at  prefent  refined  in  Holland ; 
but  the  way  of  doing  it  is  not  a  Secret  known  only  to  the 
Dutch ,  for  there  is  a  private  Gentleman  in  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Antoine ,  who  did  refine  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Merchants  as 
fine  and  as  pure  as  that  of  Holland.  In  this  State  of  perfect 
Purification  it  is  tranfparent  like  Rock-cryftal. 

While  it  is  rough,  or  in  the  fame  State  in  which  it  was  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Indies ,  its  Cryftals  are  commonly  of  the  Bignefs 
of  Hafel-nuts,  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  dirty,  and  obfcure,  like 
the  Lare-ftone  of  China ,  or  of  a  palifh  Green  like  the  Jade  [a 
fort  of  precious  Stone].  They  are  full  of  Impurities,  and  mix’d 
with  Earth,  and  bedaub’d  with  a  fat  Subftance,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  that  of  the  Pafte  fpoken  of  before,  or  fome  other  Fat  with 
which  they  were  cover’d,  in  order  to  prevent  their  running  into 
a  Calx,  or  being  reduced  to  a  Powder  during  their  Carriage  in 
thefe  hot  Countries.  For  we  know,  that  Borax  is  eafily  cal¬ 
cin’d  in  the  Air,  as  foon  as  it  has  been  waftied  in  cold  Water, 
and  cleared  of  its  unduous  Envelopement,  which  whitens  the 
Water,  and  diffolves  in  it  like  Soap. 

The  Cryftals  of  this  Salt  have  the  Figure  of  an  oblique  Prifm, 
with  fix  Faces,  whofe  Bafe  has  fix  Sides,  of  which  thofe  oppofite 
to  each  other  are  equal  and  parallel.  The  greateft  Diameter  or 
Length  of  the  Bafe  is  almoft  double,  and  fometimes  more  than 
double  its  Breadth.  What  is  Angular  in  thefe  Cryftals  is,  that  if 
we  confider  the  two  oppofite  Planes,  which  may  reciprocally  ferve 
for  a  Bafe,  we  {hall  perceive  a  fmall  Side  of  that  Plane  flatten’d 
throughout  its  whole  Length  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  the  acute 
adjacent  Angle,  and  the  two  Sides,  one  in  each  Plane,  thus  flat¬ 
ten’d,  are  fo  fituated,  as  to  be  diametrically  oppofite.  Though 
this  be  not  exactly  true  in  all  thefe  Cryftals,  we  may  yet  per* 


ceivc,  that  they  for  the  molt  part  refemble  that  Figure.  The 
greateft  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  of  the  largeft  that  I  could  find  was 
about  ten  or  twelve  Lines  j  and  the  leaft  Diameter,  or  what 
meafures  the  Thicknefs,  five  or  fix  Lines.  The  Length  is  not 
always  proportion’d  to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Bafe  •  for  one 
the  greateft  Diameter  of  whofe  Bafe  is  but  eight  Lines  {hall  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen  Lines  in  Height,  whereas  another  the 
greateft  Diameter  of  whofe  Bafe  is  twelve  Lines,  {hall  have  hut- 
ten  Lines  of  Height. 

There  are  fome  Cryftals  which  come  very  {hort  of  that  Size  * 
and  even  fome  which  are  no  bigger  than  Grains  of  Millet. 

As  it  is  very  probable,  that  this  Salt  was  form’d  in  a  troubled 
or  muddy  Liquor  ;  accordingly  we  find  in  diflolving  it  a  great 
deal  of  grofs  Earth,  or  Sand  j  and  its  greenifli  Colour  difappears 
if  it  be  cryftallized  anew.  s 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  external  Form 
and  Figure  of  Borax  ;  as  to  its  internal  Nature  and  Properties 
which  has  been  the  Objed  of  the  Inquiries  of  the  moft  Part  of 
the  Chymifts  of  Europe,  I  can  fpeak  no  more  than  by  Conje- 
dure.  Becher  feems  to  have  known  the  Compofition  of  this 
Salt,  if  he  did  not  fpeak  at  random  in  his  Phyfeca  Subterranea 
and  his  Alphabetum  Miner  ale,  where  he  fays,  “  That  the  uni- 
.  “  verfal  Acid,  in  diflolving  a  Stone,  or  fufible  Earth,  forms 
“  Borax  ;  as  it  forms  Alum,  when  it  meets  with  an  Earth  fit 
“  to  make  Lime.” 

We  {hall,  perhaps,  one  Day  or  other,  difcover  Borax  in 
Subftances  where  we  never  fufpeded  it  could  have  been,  as  we 
have  found  Glauber* s  Salt,  and  vitriolated  Tartar,  in  mineral 
Waters,  Plants,  and  other  natural  compounded  Bodies. 

M.  Homberg  believ’d,  that  Borax  was  a  mineral  urinous  Salt. 
M.  Lemery  the  elder  thought  it  had  the  Qualities  of  a  neu¬ 
tral  Salt,  which  neither  fermented  with  Acids  nor  Alcalies  j  and 
in  the  laft  Place,  M.  Lemery  defin’d  it  to  be  a  Sal  Alcali,  be¬ 
caufe  it  precipitates  the  metallic  Earth  of  Vitriols,  and  the  Earth 
of  Alum,  almoft  at  readily  as  Salt  of  Tartar  does  it.  He  has 
{hewn  alfo,  that  Borax  is  fublimed  not  only  with  a  vitriolic 
Acid,  but  with  other  mineral  Acids,  and  with  white  Vitriol. 
Memoir es  de  /’ Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  1732. 

The  diftinguifhing  Properties  of  Borax  are  principally 
thefe 

1.  Its  Form  and  Appearance,  as  brought  to  us  from  the  EaJI- 
Indies,  which  is  that  of  dirty  Lumps,  or  a  coarfe,  faline,  and 
particularly  fetid  Subftance,  mixed  with  much  unduous,  earthy, 
and  ftony  Matter  j  and  in  this  State  it  is  commonly  called  Tin- 
cal,  orTincar. 

2.  Its  pure  and  entire  Cryftals,  when  refined,  being  odagonal 
Prifms  very  finely  cut,  though  feldom  obtained  perfed  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  refining  it. 

3.  Its  particular  Tafte,  not  eafy  to  be  deferibed,  as  bein<r 
fweetilh,  Iharpilh,  and  fomewhat  urinous  or  lixivious. 

4.  Its  Property  of  foldering  Metals,  or  making  them  eafily 
unite,  or  take  hold  of  each  other,  more  particularly  the  Parts  of 
Gold. 

5.  Its  making  an  excellent  Flux  for  Metals  and  certain  Ores, 
and,  by  being  melted  with  a  proper  Proportion  of  Sand  or  Flint, 
turning,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  to  a  hard  Glafs,  capable  of  cut¬ 
ting  common  Glafs  almoft  like  a  Diamond. 

6.  Its  extremely  vitrefcible  Nature,  fo  as  by  itfelf,  with  a 
moderate  Heat,  and  in  a  few  Minutes  time,  to  become  true 
and  permanent  Glafs. 

The  Ufe  of  Borax  in  Medicine  is  that  of  an  incifive  and  ape¬ 
rient  Salt,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  effedual  againft  Difeafes 
which  proceed  from  an  Infpiffation  of  the  Humours,  and  Ob- 
ftrudions  thence  arifing,  ading  at  the  fame  time  againft  the 
Acid,  without  exciting  any  Motion.  The  Dofe  is  an  entire 
Dram.  It  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  a  fpecific,  emmenagogi- 
cal,  and  expulfive  Virtue,  which  may  probably  be  derived  from 
the  aforefaid  incifive,  deobftruent,  and  aperitive  Qualities. 
However,  its  Stimulus  does  not  feem  ftrong  enough  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  prefent  Relief  in  a  difficult  Birth,  unle/s  it  be 
join’d  with  fome  other  Ingredients,  that  are  of  more  Efficacy  by 
their  volatile  Stimulus.  For  this  Reafon  Borax  is  commonly 
given  in  Powder  mixed  with  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Oil  of  Cinnamon, 
Caftor,  the  volatile  Salt  of  Amber,  and  other  Powders  of  known 
Efficacy,  in  promoting  the  Birth,  and  facilitating  Delivery. 
Some  advife  a  few  Grains  of  it  to  be  taken  in  a  poach’d  Egg, 
as  a  Provocative  to  Venery,  efpecially  to  thofe  whom  poach’d 
Eggs  alone  have  a  good  Effed  upon. 

Borax  calcin’d  is  reckon’d  of  fpecific  Virtue  in  Fluxes  of  the 
Belly,  or  the  Semen,  becaufe  it  is  a  fort  of  ft yptic  Earth.  The 
Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram,  in  Conferve  of  Rofes, 
either  alone,  or  with  other  fuitable  Ingredients,  for  Inftance, 
the  Bone  of  the  Cuttlefifh,  or  toafted  Nutmeg. 

Outwardly  it  is  apply’d,  though  but  feldom,  to  confume 
carnous  and  fpongy  Excrefcences  in  fordid  Ulcers  ;  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  alfo  for  the  Itch,  and  in  Cofmetfcs.  The  Ufefulnefs  of 
Borax  in  fuch  Cafes  may  reafonably  be  expeded  from  its  faline, 
incifive,  and  refolving  Qualities,  which  caufe  it  to  be  received 
into  the  Unguentum  Citreum,  which  is  recommended  for 
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making  the  Skin  fmooth,  and  free  from  Afperities.  Its  fupona- 
ceous,  abfterfive  Virtue,  for  the  Purpofes  aforefaid,  may  perhaps 
jnorc  juftly  be  expe&ed  from  Borax  in  its  crude  State,  as  it  is 
fold  in  India  ;  tho’,  according  to  Garcias ,  it  is  feldom  ufed  by 
the  Indian  Phyficians,  unlefs  for  the  Itch.  The  Pul-vis  Diabo- 
racis  Mynfichti  has  Borax  for  its  Bafis,  and  {Emulating  Aroma¬ 
tics  and  Abforbents  for  Acceffories.  The  Dofe  is  to  a  Dram 
for  Women  in  Labour,  to  facilitate  the  Birth,  and  to  expel  the 
Secundines,  and  dead  Foetus. 

As  Examples  of  the  Methods  of  preferring  Borax,  I  fhall 
give  the  Pulvis  Emmenagogus  of  Fuller ,  and  the  Pulvis  Diabora- 
4 is  of  Mynficht. 

Pulvis  Emmenagogus,  Fuller i. 

Take  of  Venetian  Borax,  fifteen  Grains;  Myrrh,  twelve 
Grains  ;  Saffron,  three  Grains  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  one  Drop  : 
Mix  together,  and  make  a  Powder. 

This  is  to  be  taken  twice  a  Day,  and  is  recommended  for 
promoting  the  Menfes. 

Pulvis  Diaboraci^,  Mynfichti. 

Take  of  Venetian  Borax,  an  Ounce  and  a  half ;  Caffia  Lig- 
nea,  and  Oriental  Saffron,  each  three  Drams  ;  Savin-wood, 
white  Amber  prepared,  each  a  Dram  and  a  half ;  Bone 
of  a  Stag’s  Heart;  Mifleto,  Flowers  of  the  Wall- flower, 
each  a  Dram  :  Mix,  and  make  a  Powder.  The  Caffia  Lig- 
nea,  Savin-wood,  Mifleto,  the  Bone  of  a  Stag’s  Heart, 
the  Saffron,  and  Flowers  dried,  are  to  be  powder’d  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  fo  are  the  Amber  and  Borax  ;  and  then  all  are 
to  be  mix’d  together. 

It  is  recommended  for  promoting  Delivery,  and  expelling 
the  After-birth  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  a  good  Emmenagogue. 

BORBONICUS,  Borbonenfs.  A  patronymic  Epithet  of 
fome  hot  Springs,  commonly  call’d  the  Waters  of  Bourbon. 
Cajlellus. 

BORBORODES,  (io^opaj'es,  muddy,  dirty,  earthy,  fecu¬ 
lent.  BotjfiofdJ'zs  Wor,  is  dirty,  feculent  Pus,  Hip.  Prognofic. 
and  Aph.  44.  Lib.  7.  and  Coac.  Bo?|3op dJ'est  oSped  are  “  muddy, 
“  earthy  Smells,”  Lib.  nrzex  XvlJ-®v‘  BopPopdlza,  l&t  are 
44  muddy,  feculent  Urines.”  Galen.  Comment,  ad  Aph.  69. 
Lib.  4> 

BORBORYGMUS,  (bo^iyfos.  A  rumbling  Noife,  ex¬ 
cited  by  Wind,  mix’d  with  fome  Degree  of  Humidity.  Galen , 
in  his  Comment  on  the  feventy-third  Aphorifm  of  Book  4.  fays 
that  Borborygmus  is  the  Noife  of  a  Flatus,  not  very  loud,  nor 
long,  with  a  moderate  Degree  of  Humidity,  defeending  to  the 
inferior  Parts.  And,  Lib.  3.  Symptom.  Cauf.  Cap.  7.  44  a  Bor- 
<u  borygmus  is  a  murmuring  Sound,  excited  by  Humidities  con- 
*«  tain’d  in  the  Inteftines,  and  is  the  Fore-runner  of  a  humid 
««  Excretion :  So  Tumors  about  the  Praecordia  terminate  in  a 
“  Borborygmus ,  or  Rumbling  ;  the  Flatulencies,  together  with 
«  the  Excrements  and  Urine,  difeharging  themfelves  principal- 
*«  ly  by  Stool ;  for  fuch  is  not  barely  a  Sign  of  a  Flatus,  but 
46  that  it  is  mix’d  with  fome  Humour,  or  more  folid  Body.” 
Bofflofvyy.os  yzvo/fo^  iv  v^oyjivS'elqr  44  A  Rumbling  in  the 
44  Hypochondria,  ”  Coac.  Bo^oeI(csv,  and  Jsia^o^oei(e.v,  are 
fpoken  of  the  aoiMn,  44  Belly,”  when  it  rumbles,  and  is  irrita¬ 
ted  to  Excretion,  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vift.  in  Morb.  acut.  Aiafiofo- 
koiVm  Kivouo  a<r dazin'  44  The  Belly  rumbling,  with 

44  vain  Efforts  to  eafe  itfelf,  ”  Prorrhet.  Aidpoi-popti^oflcL 
i'BoXQvi'Vi'L  (Jt&l'iugy;  44  The  Hypochondria  rumbling,  and 
44  elevated,  Aph.  73.  Lib.  4.  cTorop>o^v{eiv  is  alfo  ufed,  as, 
xo/Ajh  tpvcryoi,  44  the  Belly  rumbling  with  Flatu- 

44  lencies,”  Aretaus ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  6.  de  Caufis  &  S ignis  acut. 
Morb.  ‘O;  cv  ■7rojbi<nv  v7ro^(iopv(ovlic  44  Who  have  a  Rum- 
44  bling  in  them  when  they  drink,”  Coac.  This  fort  of  Noife 
is  like  what  is  produced  by  treading  in  Mire,  P'otf 0 whence 
it  takes  its  Name. 

BOREAS,  Boreales  Venti.  The  Northern  Winds  are  of  a 
cold  Temperament,  and  therefore  the  mod  wholfome  of  all 
Winds,  efpecially  to  Bodies  of  a  hot  Complexion,  and  well 
doathed  with  Fleftu  Aetius,  Tetrab.  1.  Scrm.  3.  Cap.  163. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds  bring  with 
them  the  univerfal  Acid  of  the  Air  in  great  Abundance:  Hence 
they  might  reafonably  be  expefted  to  be  cold,  a  priori ,  as  we 
in  Effe£t  find  they  are.  In  confequence  of  this  Cold,  all  Ten¬ 
dency  to  an  alcaline  Putrefaction,  and  a  Diffolution  of  the 
Blood,  is  deftroy’d ;  that  is,  all  Contagion,  in  fome  Degree 
at  leaft ;  which  the  South  Winds,  as  produdive  of  Heat,  in- 

creafe  and  promote.  #  . 

Hence  we  may  readily  determine,  what  forts  or  Diieafcs  the 
North  Wind  is  likely,  in  general,  to  produce  ;  which  are  fuch 
as  depend  upon  an  increafed  Rigidity  ot  the  Fibres,  and  a  Vifci- 
clity  of  the  Juices,  the  Confcquences  of  Cold.  And,  in  ba£t, 
we  find  in  thefe  Northern  Climates,  moll  Fevers,  thofe  which 
happen  during  Winter  more  efpecially,  are  accompanied  with  a 
Sizincfs  of  the  Blood ;  whereas  very  hot  Countries  are  more 


fubjeCt  to  Fevers  attended  with  a  Diffolution  of  the  Juices,  that 
is,  peftilential  Difordcrs. 

BORIDIA.  A  fort  of  fait  Meat,  prepared  of  a  kind  of  fmall 
Filh,  and  eaten  raw.  This,  with  other  Pickles  of  the  like 
Kind,  are  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  hard  of  Digeftion,  and 
loofen  the  Belly.  Oribafius  from  Xeno crates,  Med.  Coll.  Lib . 

2.  Cap.  58.  ad  finem. 

BORITIS.  The  Philofopher’s  Stone,  which  melts  the  Cop¬ 
per  of  the  wife  Men,  and  renders  it  fluid  like  Water. 

BORIZA.  The  fame  as  Lunari  a,  which  fee. 
BOROMETZ.  See  Agnus  Scythicus.  See  Agnus. 
BOROS,  Voracious,  edacious.  Hence  ol'up 

voracious  Water,  that  is,  Water  which  excites  a  good  Appetite, 
Aph.  18.  Lib.  6.  Epid.  Sebl.  4.  Galen  fays,  44  All  the  Greeks,  in 
44  our  Part  of  Afia,  ftill  call  great  Eaters  by  the  common  Name 
44  of  Bori .”  Boot),  in  the  Ionic  Dialed!,  for£a?a,  fignifies  Food, 
Lib.  I.  arzel  yvvaiK.  B in  Hefychius ,  is  expounded  by 
fyuns,  T£?pif,  44  Meat,  Food,  Aliment.” 

Cajlellus ,  by  an  egregious  Blunder,  calls  this  Borrhus , 
[Zopfiof. 

BOROZAIL,  or  the  Zail  of  the  Ethiopians.  A  Difeafe 
epidemic  in  the  Countries  about  the  River  Senega.  It  princi¬ 
pally  infefts  the  Pudenda,  but  is  different  from  the  Lues  Venerea. 
This  owes  its  Rife  to  immoderate  Venery,  to  which  they  are 
very  fubjeCt.  This  Diftemper,  in  the  Men,  is  call’d  Afab 
in  the  Women,  Ajfabatus.  Blancard. 

BORSELLA.  An  Inftrument  belonging  to  the  Glaffmakers, 
by  which  they  contrail  or  extend  their  Glafs  Veffels,  as  they  fee 
Occafion.  Cafellus. 

BOS,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  269.  Schw.  Quad.  63.  Aldrov.  de 
Quad.  Bifid.  13.  Gefn.  de  Quad.  25.  Bos  domejlicus ,  Jonf. 
de  Quad.  26.  Charlt.  Exer.  8.  Raii  Synop.  A.  70.  Mas  Tau¬ 
rus.  ~  THE  BULL.  Dale. 

But  Bos  properly  fignifies  a  Cow,  Bullock,  Heifer,  or  any 
thing  of  the  Neat  Kind. 

Black  Cattle,  or  Kine,  as  well  as  other  Animals  which 
feed  on  high  Grafs  and  Herbs,  during  Winter,  and  the 
Beginning  of  Spring,  are  lean,  and  of  bad  Juice ;  but  as  the 
Summer  corqes  forward,  and  the  Grafs  grows,  they  vifibly  in- 
creafe  in  Flefh,  and  become  of  better  Juice.  But  Animals 
which  can  eat  tender  Herbs,  and  fhort  Grafs,  are  beft  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  and  Middle  of  Spring  :  Such  are  Sheep.  The  Beginning 
and  Middle  of  Summer  agree  beft  with  Goats,  and  their  Flefh 
is  moft  wholfome  when  they  can  broufe  on  the  tender  Shoots 
of  all  manner  of  Shrubs. 

Beef  affords  a  good  deal  of  Nourifhment,  and  what  is  not 
eafily  diflipated,  but  generates  too  thick  a  Blood.  And  if  a 
Perfon  be  naturally  of  a  melancholy  Temperament,  a  plentiful 
feeding  on  Beef  will  bring  upon  him  fome  melancholy  Diforder. 
As  much  as  Beef  furpaffes  Swines  Flefh  in  Solidity,  fo  much 
does  this  latter  exceed  the  other  in  Sliminefs  of  Subftance,  and 
yet  is  much  eafier  of  ConcoCtion.  Oribafius ,  Med.  Coll.  Lib . 
2.  Cap.  28. 

In  a  Refolution  of  the  Stomach,  by  which  it  becomes  incapa¬ 
ble  of  retaining  the  Food,  Meats  of  a  cold  Quality,  and  fuch 
as  are  difficult  of  Concodtion,  rather  than  eafy  to  be  corrupted, 
are  to  be  preferr’d  ;  for  which  Reafon  many  Perfons  digeft  Beef, 
who  can  digeft  nothing  elfe.  Celfus ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  5. 

The  fame  Author  advifes  Eating  of  a  Bullock’s  Spleen,  to 
thofe  who  labour  under  a  Hardnefs  and  Swelling  of  that  Part, 
Lib.  4.  Cap.  9. 

The  Marrow  of  young  Bullocks  is  reckon’d,  by  Oribafius , 
next  in  Goodnefs  to  that  of  Stags  ;  that  of  Bulls  and  Goats,  he 
fays,  is  more  drying  and  acrimonious,  and  therefore  not  fo  fit 
as  the  others  for  diffolving  a  feirrhous  T umor  or  Hardnefs.  De 
Virtut.  Simpl.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  1. 

The  Fat  of  Beef  is  reckon’d  among  Sudorifics,  by  the  fame 
Author  from  Zopyrus ,  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  14.  Cap.  56. 

The  Dung  of  Bullocks,  like  their  Food,  has  but  little  Varia¬ 
tion  :  It  is  of  a  drying  Quality,  and  is  alfo  an  Attractive.  A 
Phyfician,  of  no  mean  Skill  in  his  Profeflion,  ufed  to  cover  up 
his  Hydropical  Patients  with  Cow-dung,  and  then  expofe  them 
to  the  Sun,  and  by  that  means  did  much  Good.  He  chofe  the 
Dung  in  the  Spring-time,  when  it  was  moift,  and  the  Cows 
were  at  Grafs  :  This  he  dried,  and  laid  afide  for  Ufe.  He  ap¬ 
plied  the  fame,  by  way  of  Cataplafm,  to  ftrumous  and  all  other 
hard  Swellings.  Aetius ,  Tetrab.  1.  Serm.  2.  Cap.  115. 

With  refpect  to  the  Ox-kind  as  an  Aliment,  it  muft  be  con- 
fider’d,  that  Animals  of  this  Species  live  on  Grafs  and  Water 
only  ;  and  that  their  habitual  Exercife  is  very  little,  moft  of 
their  Time  being  employ’d  in  Eating,  Sleeping,  and  chewing 
the  Cud  ;  unlefs  when  they  are  imprudently  put  upon  hard  La¬ 
bour,  as  is  the  Cuftom  in  fome  Countries.  Hence  their  Flefh 
is  not  render’d  too  hard  by  their  habitual  Exercife  ;  nor  are  their 
Salts  highly  exalted  either  by  their  Food  or  Motion.  It  muft 
therefore  be  a  very  good  Aliment,  under  proper  Management, 
when  taken  in  due  Quantities,  and  in  proportion  to  the  Exer¬ 
cife  ufed  by  the  Perfon  who  eats  it. 

But  the  Englif)  generally  take  care  to  abufe  the  Gifts  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  in  regard  to  this  falutary  Food  ;  and  with  much  Pams 
'  '  contnvq 
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tontrive  td convert  Beef,  of  itfelf  a  very  nouiifhing  arid  ftrcngtlA 
ening  Aliment,  into  a  Poifon,  rendering  it  hard,  and,  in 
Confequ'ence  of  that,  indigeftible,  by  laying  it  in  Salt  for  many 
Days  before  they  drefs  it ;  not  to  mention,  that  it  is  even  then 
frequently  fwallow’d  half  raw.  The  digeftive  Organs,  there¬ 
fore,  not  being  able  to  diffolve  this  indurated  Aliment,  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  good  Chyle,  many  Particles,  too  large  to  circulate 
thro’  the  minute  Veffels  of  the  Body,  mult  ftagnate  in  different 
Parts,  and  particularly  in  the  Glands.  Hence  that  Diftemper 
which  we  call  the  Scurvy,  the  Source  of  innumerable  Difor- 
ders,  both  acute  and  chronical ;  to  which  Sailors,  on  account  of 
their  fait  Diet,  are  particularly  fubjedt. 

It  is  owing  to  this  Error,  more  than  to  our  Climate,  that  the 
Englifa  are  remarkable  for  being  melancholy  and  dejeCted, 
efpecially  in  a  rainy  or  cloudy  Day,  when  the  Atmofphere  is 
light,  and  the  Elasticity  of  the  Air  diminifh’d  ;  for  on  thefe 
Occafions  it  is,  that  tiiey  appear  gloomy  and  unfociable,  and 
are  much  inclined  to  find  out  a  retired  Place,  where  they  may, 
without  Difturbance,  put  an  End  to  their  Lives  :  A  Cuftom  too 
frequent  amongft  us,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  bur  own  Coun¬ 
try  ;  for  Self-murder  is  fcarcely  ever  heard  of  abroad. 

The  French ,  with  refpedt  to  their  manner  of  Diet,  are  more 
prudent  than  we;  They  boil  their  Beef  well,  unialted,  and 
make  of  it  large  Quantities  of  Soop  and  Boullies  ;  adding  to 
them  a  large  Quantity  of  Vegetables,  and  Salt  as  they  like  it ; 
by  which  they  avoid  the  Inconveniencies  and  Diforders  we 
voluntarily  run  into.  Hence  they  are  perpetually  gay,  and  full 
of  Spirits ;  and  hence  the  Scurvy,  and  its  Confequences,  are 
known  in  France  to  none  but  the  Sailors. 

Beef,  according  to  Hippocrates ,  de  Diceta ,  Lib.  2.  is  a  ftrong 
Food,  and  binds  the  Belly,  and  is  of  difficult  ConcoClion,  be- 
.caufe  the  Animal  abounds  with  thick  Blood,  and  its  Flefh  is 
heavy.  In  another  Place,  which  is  his  Book  de  Rat.  FiB.  he 
fays,  that  atrabilious  Affections  are  exafperated  by  eating  of 
Beef ;  for  its  Nature  is  infuperable,  and  it  is  not  to  be  digefted 
by  every  Stomach  ;  but  it  is  belt  qualified  for  ConcoCtion  and 
Diftributon  when  thoroughly  boil’d,  after  it  has  been  hung  up 
for  a  good  while. 

Simeon  Sethi,  giving  us  the  Opinion  of  the  Antients,  writes, 
that  Beef  affords  very  firm  Nourifhment,  and  that  the  Blood 
generated  of  it  is  immoderately  thick  ;  for  which  Reafon,  in 
melancholy  Conftitutions,  it  caufes  various  Difeafes  of  the  fame 
Kind.  It  is  alfo  very  heavy  of  Digeftion  and  Diftribution  ;  but, 
if  well  concoCled,  is  abundantly  nutritive.  If  compared  with 
Mutton,  it  is  of  a  cold  Nature,  and  generates  melancholy 
Blood  ;  but  Broth  made  of  it  flops  a  Flux  of  the  Belly  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  yellow  Bile.  If  any  one  defires,  or  is  compell’d, 
to  feed  on  it,  let  him,  if  he  be  apprehenfive  of  any  Harm  from 
it,  eat  it  corrected  with  Vinegar,  Garlick,  and  Rue  ;  but  it 
only  proves  of  bad  Juice  in  the  before-mention’d  Cafes,  and  is 
a  Remedy  for  a  hot  Stomach,  and  to  thofe  who  ufe  much  and 
continual  Exercife. 

From  the  Premifes  we  learn,  that  Beef  is  better  for  ftrong 
than  weak  Pcrfons ;  for  thofe  who  ufe  Exercife,  than  the  Seden¬ 
tary  ;  for  thofe  who  are  in  the  Vigour  of  their  Age,  than  for 
Children  or  aged  Perfons  ;  and  in  the  cold  Seafons  of  the  Year, 
than  in  the  hot.  We  fee  the  Reafon  alfo,  why  Beef  is  call’d 
the  Food  of  Heroes  in  Nonnius ;  and  why  its  Broth  is  good  to 
flop  a  Loofenefs,  that  is,  when  the  Difeafe  requires  a  Remedy 
of  a  glutinous  'Nature,  that  tempers  Acrimony,  and  is  a  Vul¬ 
nerary  ;  and  laftly,  why  it  is  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are  of  a  me¬ 
lancholy  Habit  of  Body,  if  they  feed  too  freely  on  it.  If  it  be 
eaten,  then,  by  thofe  who  ufe  much  Exercife,  and  with  Mode¬ 
ration,  it  will  verify  what  Celfus  fays  of  it.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  24. 
which  is,  that  it  is  good  for  the  Stomach. 

The  Flefh  of  Bulls  is  inferior  to  that  of  Oxen  in  Wholfome- 
.  nefs  ;  unlefs  the  Ox  has  been  much  inur’d  to  Labour,  and  his 
Flefh  by  that  means  render’d  dry  and  hard.  The  Flefh  of 
Oxen  is  alfo  preferr’d  to  that  of  Cows. 

The  Smell  of  the  Hide,  but  efpecially  old  Leather  made  of 
it,  burnt  or  finged,  is  commended  for  .the  Hyfteric  Paffion. 
The  Tallow  is  of  Service,  where-ever  Emollients  are  required. 
The  Axungia,  which  is  melted  from  the  Hoofs,  is  more  pene¬ 
trating  and  emollient,  becaufe  of  finer  Parts ;  but  the  Marrow 
exerts  its  emollient  Virtue  where-ever  it  is  applied.  T  hat 
the  Bones,  calcin’d  and  pulveriz’d,  are  laid  to  ftrengthen  the 
Bowels,  to  flop  a  Loolenefs,  and  to  be  effectual  againit  Worms 
iind  the  Fpilepfy,  ufed  either  internally,  or  in  Ointments  or 
Plaifters,  muft  be  underftood  of  fuch  Cafes  where  the  Diforder 
proceeds  from  an  Excefs  of  Humidity,  or  an  Acid,  and  is  to  be 
fubdued  bv  Driers  and  Abforbents.  Some  commend  the  Scrap¬ 
ings  of  a  Bull’s  Horn,  taken  at  the  Time  of  his  Coition,  for 
the  Epilepfy  and  Impotence  ;  but,  fuppofing  it  eafy  to  be  ob¬ 
tain’d  at  fuch  a  JunCture,  it  can  no  otherwife  be  effectual  tp 
thefe  Purpofes  than  as  an  Anti-acid,  which  aCts  by  its  volatile 
alcaline  Salt.  The  Horns  are  alfo  commended  as  proper  for 
Suffumigation  in  peftilential  Times  ;  but  I  much  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  the  infpir’d  Fume,  being  of  an  alcaline  Nature,  would  not 
more  difpofe  the  Humours  to  PutrefaCtion.  The  Hoofs  have 
an  antcpileptic  Virtue,  with  the  Limitations  aforefaid  :  Being 


fried,  and  To  taken,  they  may  be  of  fome  Service  in  a  Dyfeil- 
tery,  where  an  alcaline,  anti-acid,  glutinous  Faculty  is  requir’d. 
The  Talus  of  a  Cow  pulveriz’d,  and  drank  in  Wine,  is  com¬ 
mended  by  For  eft  us,  as  a  Specific  againft  Worms  in  the  Inte- 
ftines.  The  Membrum  genitale,  or  Pizzle  of  a  Bull,  pulve¬ 
riz’d,  or  elfe  a  DecoCtion  of  the  fame,  is  reported  to  create  a 
Defire  of  Coition  in  Men,  but  an  Abhorrence  6f  the  fame  in 
Women  ;  but  Reafon.does  not  comprehend  thefe  Contrarieties, 
nor  Experience  atteft  them.  There  is  a  Stone  fometimes  found 
in  the  Gall-bladder  of  this  Animal,  which  is  call’d  Bezoar  Bovi- 
■nus,  and  Alchcron  Lapis,  by  the  P ortuguefe  Mefang  de  Vaca  .and 
by  the  Arabians  Haraczi ,  which  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  an  alexi- 
pharmac  and  antepileptic  Virtue.  But  this  Stone  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Bulithnm ,  or  Ball,  which  is  forhetimes 
fo.und  in  the  Stomach,  and  fometimes  in  the  Inteftines  of  this 
Aniifial.  Thefe  are  ufually  call’d  alfo  Tophi  Bovihi,  and  confift 
of  Hairs,  which  it  gets  off,  by  Licking,  from  its  Body,  and 
fwallows  ;  where  by  degrees  they  concrete 'into  a  Ball,  which 
is  commonly  of  the  Colour  of  the  Animal’s  Hair.  Sir  Hans 
Sloanc,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  fays,  that  fome  give  half  a 
Dram  of  it  in  Powder  as  an  Aftringent.  'Thefe  Balls  have  fome¬ 
times  a  Alining  Cruft;  over  them,  in  which  refpeCI  they  imitate 
the  true  Bezotir-ftone.  The  Gall  is  fully  treated  on  under  the 
Article  Bilis.  The  Spleen  is  not  only  commended  in  De- 
coCticns,  but  for  external  Ufes,  in  Affections  of  the  Spleen,  as 
Hardnefs,  Inflammation,  Pain,  and  Tumor.  Paracelfus ,  as 
Etmuller  writes,  has  a  remarkable  Experiment  of  the  Virtue  of 
this  Part,  which  he  chopp’d  into  fmall  Bits,,  and  boil’d  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  for  a  Suppreffion  of  the  Menfes,  and  a  Cachexy  proceed¬ 
ing  from  it.  Reafon  does  not  comprehend  this,  but  muft  yield 
to  Experience.  Etmuller  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  Efl'ence 
prepar’d  with  Spirit  of  Baum  is  commended  in  Obftructions  of 
the  Menfes,  and  a  Cachexy  thence  proceeding.  It  may  alfo 
conveniently  be  mix’d  with  liquid  Efience  of  Steel,  that  it  may  • 
be  more  appropriated  to  fuch  Cafes,  and  more  efpecially  to  the 
internal  Parts,  and  principally  to  the  Opening  of  the  Obftructi- 
ons  and  Oppilations  of  the  Mefentery^  D.  "Michaeli  had  fome 
compound  Effence  of  Ox’s  Spleen  mix’d  with  Effence  of  Steel, 
which  he  ufed  in  a  Suppreffion  of  the  Menfes,  attended  with 
Pain.  Some  commend  it  to  provoke  an  Appetite.  The  Spleen 
of  an  Ox,  diftii’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  recommended  for  all 
Infirmities  of  the  Stomach.  Thus  far  Etmuller  ;  but  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  this  diftii’d  Liquor,  I  fhould  think,  were  owing  to  the 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  that  of  the  Effence  to  the  other  Ingredient, 
rather  than  to  any  thing  proceeding  from  the  Spleen  of  the  Ox. 
In  the  Berlin  Difpenfatory  there  is  a  Medicine  intituled,  Ejfen- 
tia  Splenis  tfovini,  which  is  extracted  from  the  Spleen  of  a  young 
Bull  caftrated,  by  means  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  of  Baum,  after  it 
has  been  cut  into  thin  Slices,  and  macerated  for  fome  Days  in 
Spirit  of  Wine,  faturated  with  Myrrh,  or  the  Powder  of  Ange¬ 
lica,  and  then  dried  in  the  open  Air. 

The  Liver  of  an  Ox,  dried  and  pulveriz’d,  is  commended  as 
good  in  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and  Hemorrhages.  If  it  be  fer- 
viceable  in  this  Cafe,  it  a£ts  as  an  abforbing,  alcaline  Powder  ; 
but  then  the  Liver  of  other  Animals  will  have  the  fame  EffedL 
It  is  faid  to  be  conducive  in  curing  Infirmities  of  the  Liver,  if  a 
Deco&ion  be  made  of  it,  and  other  hepatic  Plants  ;  but  I  attri¬ 
bute  fuch  EfFcdls  to  thofe  Plants  alone. 

The  Dung  of  an  Ox  is  defervedly  commended  for  its  difeuf- 
ftve  Virtue  in  external  Applications.  Hence  it  is  ufed  recent, 
by  way  of  Cataplafm,  in  Inflammations,  particularly  the  Gout, 
as  an  approved  Anodyne.  Some  mix  with  it  Earth-worms, 
and  apply  it  to  the  Abdomen,  in  order  to  cure  the  Colic,  and 
difeufs  Flatulencies ;  as  alfo  in  the  Afcites,  to  reprefs  the  Tu¬ 
mor,  and  difeufs  the  Water  ;  for,  next  to  human  Dung,  that 
of  an  Ox  is  reckon’d  the  beft  for  this  Purpofe.  Etmuller  fays 
it  is  very  effectually  applied  to  cedematous  Tumors  :  It  is  alfo 
commended  againft  a  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  if  applied  to  the 
PeCten,  and  the  Region  of  the  Pubes.  The  common  People 
give  the  exprefs’d  Juice  in  Pains  of  die  Colic;  and  Etmuller 
afferts,  from  certain  Experience,  that  it  is  not  only  a  prefent 
Remedy  in  the  Colic,  but  alfo  in  the  Pleurify  ;  that  of  this 
Dung,  in  the  fame  manner  as  of  human  Dung,  by  repeated 
Digeftion  and  Subli  (nation,  may  be  prepar’d  the  Zibetkum  Occi¬ 
dental,  fo  call’d  by  Paracelfus ,  becaufe  it  exhales  a  fweet  Smell 
like  Civet.  Diojcorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.yy.  fays,  that  the  Dung 
of  an  Ox  that  grazes,  applied  recent,  mitigates  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  Wounds.  It  is  wrapp’d,  he  fays,  in  Leaves,  and  heated 
in  hot  Afhes,  and  then  applied  to  the  Place  ;  that  a  fomenta¬ 
tion  of  it  affwages  the  Pain  of  the  Sciatica ;  that  it  di  feu  lies 
Hardnefles,  Pain,  and  Strumre,  being  anointed  with  it,  infufed 
in  Vinegar  ;  and  that  a  Suffumigation  of  the  Dung  of  the  Male 
of  this  Species  repreftes  the  Falling-down  of  the  Uterus  ;  and 
that  the  Smell  of  it,  when  kindled,  drives  away  Gnats.  On 
diefe  Paflages,  Matthiolus  remarks :  “  We  are  to  confider, 

“  that  all  Medicines  of  this  Kind  are  accommodated  to  the  hard 
“  Bodies  of  Ruftics,  luch  as  Diggers,  Mowers,  and  fuch  as 
<c  are  inur’d  to  Work  which  requires  bodily  Strength  ;  to 
“  fuch  as  thefe,  when  affeded  with  feirrhous  Tumors,  it  is  ap- 
“  plied  by  way  of  Cataplafm,  with  Vinegar.’*  Valefcus  de  Ta - 
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ranta  affures*  us,  that  the  Dung  of  an  Ox  (or  a  Horfe)  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Ufe  in  a  Gangrene,  to  preferve  the  found  Parts  from 
Corruption  ;  And,  alter  him,  Sylvius  and  Barbette ,  as  they  fay, 
made  ufe  ot  the  fame  Remedy,  which  they  kept  as  a  great 
Secret.  But  it  is  really  a  fordid  Medicine,  hardly  worthy  of  a 
Phyfician,  and  to  be  left  to  the  poor  Commonalty,  rather  than 
to  be  recommended  to  the  Rich  and  Noble,  according  to  Heilhr , 
Chir.  p.  323.  .  D  J  ’ 

Cow’s  Urine,  internally  ufed,  Etmuller  fays,  cures  the  Gout, 
if  it  be  taken  in  the  Month  of  May,  and  the  Feet  are  bathed 
a  while  in  it,  and,  after  that,  the  Norimberg  Plainer  is  applied 
to  them.  Diofcoridesfays,that  a  Bull’s  Urine,  with  Myrrh,  inftil’d 
into  the  Ears,  eafes  Pains  thereof.  Helmont  propofes,  as  an  ap¬ 
proved  R.emedy  for  the  Stone,  the  Liquor  that  ufually  fills  the 
Bladder  of  the  t  cetus  ina  Cow,  drank  everyMorning,  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  about  two  Ounces,  in  a  like  Proportion  of  White- wine. 

The  Blood  of  a  Bull,  frefh-drawn,  is  reckon’d  poifonous,  by 
cauiing  a  Difficulty  ofBreathing,  and  Suffocation  ;  but  Matthio- 
h:s  on  Diofcorides  obferves,  that,  except  it  be  drank  in  great 
,  Quantities,  and  hot  as  it  comes  from  the  Veins,  before  it  con¬ 
cretes,  it  does  little  or  no  Harm.  This  poifonous  Quality  is  not, 
however,  confirm’d  by  later  Experiments.  But  the  Blood  of  Oxen 
and  Bulls  is  commended,  as  internally  ufed,  for  the  Dyfentery, 
an  Excefs  of  the  Menfes,  and  other  internal  Hemorrhages ;  and, 
for  Spitting  of  Blood,  it  is  preferibed  to  be  taken  in  Vinegar. 
Externally  it  is  effectual  in  difbuffing  and  mollifying  Tumors, 
and  clearing  the  Face  of  Spots  and  Blemifhcs.  Etmuller  fays, 
the  Blood  is  hardly  ufed,  but  in  cafe  of  an  Atrophy  of  the  Limbs 
and  Joints,  after  great  Wounds  receiv’d  ;  and  for  Weaknefs 
and  Pains  in  the  Members  and  Joints,  which,  being  thruft  into 
the  frefh  Blood  of  an  Ox,  or  a  Dog  newly  kill’d,  will  be  won¬ 
derfully  refrefh’d  thereby,  "atld  render’d  more  pliable,  and  fit 
for  Motion.  The  Blood  of  an  Ox  theii,  externally  applied, 
has  thefe  Virtues  in  common  with  the  Blood  of  other  Animals ; 
which  Virtues  are  derived  from  its  faponaceous  Nature,  where¬ 
by  it  is  a  DifTolvent  and  Aperient,  its  native  Heat  promoting 
its  Operation.  Internally  taken,  It  is  hUrtful,  by  its  natural  Pro¬ 
perty,  which  caufes  it  to  concrete  in  the  Stomach,  and  renders  it 
infuperable  by  the  vital  Powers.  Helmont  fays,  that  the  Blood  of 
a  Bull  is  Poifon,  but  not  that  of  an  Ox  or  Cow  ;  and  affigns  as 
a  Caufe  the  Fury  of  the  Bull,  dying  with  an  eager  Defire  of 
Revenge  j  which  imprefles  a  Mark  of  Vengeance,  and  a  powerful 
Signature,  on  the  Blood.  Guainerius  fays,  that  not  only  the  Blood 
of  a  Bull,  but  that  of  an  old  Ox,  is  poifonous.  Kiegar. 

BOSA.  An  Egyptian  Word  for  a  Mafs,  prepar’d  of  the  Meal 
of  Darnel,  Hempfeed,  and  Water,  of  the  fame  inebriating  Vir¬ 
tue  as  the  Assis,  which  fee. 

BOSCADES,  lloo-x.ttJ'iif.  An  Epithet  for  Pigebns  which 
build  in  Towers,  which  fome  ufe  to  ere&  in  the  Fields.  They 
are  otherwife  call’d  Agrefles ,  wild,  to  diftinguifli  them  from 
the  Domeftic,  3ft  x&loUiTieov,  Galen ,  Lib.  2.  de  G.  M.  S.  G. 
Cap.  icu  Bornas  is  alfo  a  kind  of  dry  Pitch,  of  a  tenacious 
Quality,  like  Bird-lime.  Gorraus. 

BOSCI  SALVIA.  A  kind  of  Sage  which  takes  its  Name 
from  Bo f cum,  or  Bo  feus,  a  Wood,  the  Places  where  it  grows. 
Blancard. 

BOSMOROS,  or  BOSPOROS,  from  fto<sKu,  to  feed,  and 
a  Portion  or  Divifion.  A  kind  of  Corn  fo  call’d,  be- 
caufe  it  is  divided  by  the  Teeth  of  the  Mill,  or  by  the  Stone ; 
or  becaufe  it  is  feparated  from  the  Chaff  by  the  Treading  of  the 
Oxen,  it  may  derive  its  Name  from  (iSs ,  Dorice ,  (Zac,  an  Ox  ; 
or,  again,  from  (ids  and  to  pafs  over.  Blancard. 
BOTAMUM.  Wafh’d  Lead.  Rulandus. 

BOTANE,  fioTctw.  An  Herb  ;  whence  is  derived 
BOTANY.  The  Science  relating  to  Herbs  and  Plants,  for 
which  the  Antients  have  no  Name,  as  it  was  not  in  their  Days 
erc&ed  into  a  regular  Science. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  Hiftory  of  Botany,  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  give  an  Explication  of  the  Botanical  Terms  com¬ 
monly  us’d,  which  will  fave  the  Reader  the  Trouble  of  turning 
to  a  Multitude  of  Articles,  in  order  to  underftand  what  will 
afterwards  be  faid. 
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the  Male  Flowers  of  the  Mulberry,  the  Ffafel,  Walnut,  and 
Oak.  Thefe  are  alfo  call’d  Iuli,  and,  in  Englijh,  Katkins. 
Apetalous  Flowers.  See  Flos. 

Apices,  Suthmits,  are  thofe  Bodies  wrhich  hang  upon  the 
Chives,  or  Threads*  which  generally  furround  the  Pointals  of 
blowers,  and  contain  the  prolific  Powder,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  Male  Sperm  in  Animals. 

Arbor,  a  Tree,  is  defin’d  to  be  a  woody  Plant  of  the  largeft 
Growth,  whofe  Trunk  is  perennial  and  fingle,  and  divided  into 
many  large  Branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller  Twigs, 
on  which  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruits,  are  produc’d. 

Arista  is  that  fharp-pointed  Needle  which  ftands  out  from 
the  Hulk  or  Covering  of  the  Grain  of  Corn  or  Grafs,  and  is. 
call  d  Awn,  or  Beard. 

Articulation  is  the  Connexion  of  Parts  that  confift  of 
Joints  or  Knees,  fuch  as  the  Pods  of  Birdsfoot,  or  French  Ho- 
neyfuckle,  which,  when  ripe,  divide  into  fo  many  Parts  as 
there  are  Knees  or  Joints. 

Axis  is  a  taper  Column  placed  in  the  Centre  of  fome  Flow¬ 
ers  01  Katkins,  about  which  the  other  Parts  are  dilpos’d. 

B 

Bacca,  2  Berry,  a  roundifh  Fruit,  for  the  moll  part  foft, 
containing  one  or  more  Seeds  in  a  pulpy  Subftance. 

Balaustium  is  the  Cup  of  the  Flower  of  the  wild  Pome¬ 
granate. 

Barbul  je  are  the  Half-florets  of  compound  Flowers. 
Bivalve  :  The  Pods  or  Hulks  of  Plants,  which  open 
lengthways  in  two  Parts,  like  the  Shell  of  a  Mufcle,  are  term’d 

Bivalve.  - 

BrAchia  are  the  Divifion  of  the  large  Branches  of  Trees 
from  the  Trunk. 

Bryum.  The  Bryum ,  or  Bryon,  is  a  fertile  kind  of  Mofs, 
which  differs  from  the  Polytrichum  by  its  fmooth  Calyptra,  and 
from  the  Hypnum  principally  with  refpedt  to  the  Original  of  its 
Pedicles,  which  proceed  from  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks  and 
Branches*  or  from  the  Radicles  and  annual  Shoots,  which,  the 
former  Year,  were  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks*  and  have  not  their 
lower  Part  inclofed  in  a  fqiiamous  Sheath,  like  thofe  of  the  Hy¬ 
pnum.  Add  to  thefe  Characters,  that  its  Stalks  are,  for  the  moll: 
part,  ereCt,  and  lels  branch’d  than  thofe  of  the  Hypnum ,  and 
not  trailing  and  creeping.  The  Calyptrae  are  fituated  fometimes 
perpendicularly,  fometimes  obliquely  in  the  Head,  and  the 
Seed-veffels,  ufually  part  tranfverfly,  fometimes  with  an  even, 
fometimes  with  an  indented  Margin. 

Bulbus.  Bulbous  Roots  are  fuch  as  confift  either  of  feveral 
Coats  involving  one  another,  or  of  feveral  Scales  lying  one  over 
another.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  call’d  a  tunicated  Root,  (of  this 
Sort  is  the  Onion  and  Tulip)  and  the  laft  is  call’d  a  fquamous 
(that  is,  afealy)  Root;  of  which  fort  is  the  Lily  and  Martagon. 

Byssus.  The  Byffus  is  the  loweft,  and  a  barren  kind  of 
Mofs ,  confifting  of  a  very  thin,  and,  to  the  naked  Eye,  im¬ 
perceptible  fort  of  Wool,  which  is  produc’d  from  various  Sub- 
ftances,  appearing  fometimes  like  a  very  fine  Powder,  fometimes 
like  Down,  and  frequently  lafts  for  a  confiderable  time,  in  which 
refpeCt  it  differs  from  the  Fungus ,  as  it  does  alfo  in  having  no 
Head,  or  any  other  Refemblance  to  the  reft  of  the  Fungi. 


Acaulis  &  Acaulos,  without  a  Stalk  j  that  is,  when  the 
Flower  of  a -Plant  grows  clofe  to  the  Ground,  having  no  vifible 
Stalk,  as  in  the  Carline-thiftle. 

Acinus  &  Acini,  are  the  Berries  or  Fruit  of  the  Elder, 
Privet,  Ivy,  &c. 

Agaricus.  See  this  Word  in  the  Letter  A. 

Ala  is  the  Sinus  of  a  Stalk,  which  the  Leaf  or  Pedicle  makes 
with  the  Stalk  or  Branches,  from  whence  a  new  Offspring  ufes 
to  put  forth.  ,  0  \ 

Alcyonium.  See  this  Word  in  the  Letter  A. 

Alga.  The  Alga  is  a  Species  of  Plant  that  grows  in  Water, 
with  fine  oblong  graffy  Leaves,  and  more  perfeCI  Seed  than 
that  of  the  Fucus ;  for  its  Veffels,  when  come  to  Maturity, 
gape,  and  let  fall  the  Seed,  as  it  happens  in  more  perfect  Plants. 

Amentaceous  Flowers  are  fuch  as  have  an  Aggregate  of 
Summits  hanging  down  in  form  of  a  Rope  pr  Cat’s  Tail  j  as 
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Calyptra  is  the  thin  Involuctumor  Cover  of  fome  Seeds. 

Calyptra,  a  thin  Cup,  which  covers  the  Heaus  of  fome 
of  the  Moffes. 

Calyx,  or  Empalement,  is  generally  underftood  to  mean 
thofe  lefs  tender  Leaves,  which  cover  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Flower. 

Capill aments  in  Flowers  are  generally  underftood  to 
mean  the  Chives  which  fupport  the  Apices. 

Capitellum,  the  Head  or  Seed-veffels,  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  Moffes. 

Capitulum  is  the  Head  or  Top  of  any  Plant. 

Capsul  a  is  the  Ihort  Pod  or  Hulk  of  a  Plant,  containing  the 
Seed. 

Carina  is  the  concave  Petal  or  Segment  of  a  Butterfly- 
flower,  which  refembles  the  Keel  or  lower  Part  of  a  Boat. 

Cauda,  the  Tail  of  a  Leaf,  is  a  Produ&ion  of  the  middle 
Rib,  and  conne&s  the  Leaf  with  the  Stalk,  after  the  manner 
of  a  Pedicle  j  when  the  middle  Rib  has  an  Appendix  of  the 
Leaf  running  along  it,  it  is  often  call’d  a  wing’d  Leaf. 

Caudex  is  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree. 

CauLis  is  a  Part  of  a  Plant  receiving  the  Nourifhment  from 
the  Root,  and  conveying  it  into  the  other  Parts  with  which  it 
is  cloath’d,  not  having  one  Side  diftinguilhable  from  the  other. 
The  Stalk  of  a  Tree  is  call’d  the  Trunk,  and  in  Corn  and  Grafs 
it  is  call’d  the  Blade. 

Caulis  procumbens,  a  procumbent  or  trailing  Stalk,  is 
that  which  lies  on  the  Ground  without  emitting  Roots. 

Caulis  repens,  a  creeping  Stalk,  is  that  which  lies  on  the 
Ground,  and  propagates  itlelf  by  emitting  Roots,  as  the  Ivy 
and  Strawberry. 

Caulis  scandens,  a  climbing  Stalk,  is  that  which  climbs 
by  the  Help  of  Tendrils,  2*  the  Vine  and  Briony, 
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Caulis  volubilis,  a  twining  Stalk,  is  that  which  twifts 
about  any  Prop  without  the  Help  of  I  endrils,  as  the  Hop, 
Kidney-bean,  &c. 

Cirri  are  the  little  Fibres  of  the  Roots  of  Plants. 

Claviculus,  or  Capreolus>  (that  is,  Tendrils)  is  a  Part  of 
a  Stalk,  curling  and  laying  hold  on  any  adjacent  Body,  and  is 
always  produc’d  at  a  Joint.  Thefe  are  alio  call’d  Clafpers, 

Coma  is  the  Top  of  a  Branch  or  Flower. 

Conferva.  The  Conferva  is  a  barren  kind  of  Mofs ,  de- 
ftitute  of  little  flowery  Heads,  and  even  of  thofe  Bolles  and 
Tubercles,  which  fome  other  Kinds  are  furhifli’d  with  inftead  of 
them,  and  confifting  only  of  round,  fmooth,  and  uniform 
Leaves,  or  rather  little  Stalks,  divided  into  fine  Capillaments. 

Conus,  a  Cone,  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Pine,  Fir,  and  Cedar. 

Corymbus  fignifies  a  Clufter  of  Flowers  or  Fruit  Handing 
on  Pedicles,  which  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
Sphere  ;  of  this  fort  is  the  Ivy. 

Crena,  or  crenated  Leaves,  are  fuch  as  are  cut  about  the 
Edges  into  feveral  obtufe  Segments. 

Cubitus,  a  Cubit,  that  is,  a  Foot  and  a  half;  fo  the 
Stalks  of  Plants  are  term’d  Cubitalisy  Bicubitalis ,  &c.  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Height. 

.  Culm  us  is  the  Stalk  or  Blade  of  Corn. 

Cylindrus,  that  is,  Cylinder  ;  the  Fruit  of  Plants  affe 
term’d  Cylindrical,  when  they  referable  a  Column. 

Cytinus  is  generally  underftood  to  mean  the  Flowers  of  the 
true  Pomegranate;  but,  by  fome  Writers,  the  Cups  of  Flowers, 
which  expand  after  the  fame  manner,  are  term’d  Cytiniformes. 

D 

Denticulatus,  that  is,  indented  ;  thofe  Leaves  of  Plants 
which  are  cut  about  the  Edges  into  feveral  Segments,  more  acute 
than  the  crenated  Leaves,  are  term’d  denticulated. 

Digitated  Leaves  are  compound  Leaves  divided  into 
feveral  Parts,  all  of  which  meet  together  at  the  Tail,  in  form  of 
a  Hand. 

Discus,  the  Dilk,  is  an  Aggregate  of  Florets,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  plain  Surface. 

Dissepimentum  is  the  thin  Septum  which  divides  the 
feveral  Cells  in  the  Fruit  of  Plants. 

E 

Echinus  ;  thofe  Plants,  or  Parts  of  Plants,  which  arebefet 
very  clofely  with  Spines,  like  a  Hedghog,  are  term’d  echinated. 

Emarginatus  ;  thofe  Leaves  of  Plants  which  are  hollow’d 
at  their  Extremities,  fo  as  to  form  a  Heart,  are  call’d  Emar- 
ginated  Leaves. 

Embryo  is  the  tender  Foetus  of  the  Plant. 

Eschar  a.  The  Efcbara  is  a  ftony  kind  of  Plant,  fome- 
what  refembling  a  Web  in  its  Contexture. 

F 

Fimbria,  Fringe  ;  thofe  Parts  of  Plants  or  Flowers,  whofe 
Borders  end  in  fmall  Threads  refembling  fring’d  Linen,  are 
term’d  fimbriated. 

Fistulous  Plants  are  fuch  whofe  Stalks  are  hollow  like 
a  Pipe. 

Flos,  that  is,  a  Flower,  is  the  Organs  of  Generation  of  both 
Sexes,  adhering  to  a  common  Placenta,  together  with  their 
common  Coverings,  or  of  either  Sex  feparately,  with  its  proper 
Coverings,  if  it  have  any. 

The  Flowers  of  Plants  are  diftinguifh’d  by  Botanifts  in  the 
following  manner. 

Flos  ament aceus.  Amentaceous  Fowers  ;  thefe  are  fuch 
as  are  term’d  Katkins. 

,  Flos  apetalus,  Flowers  without  Petals ;  thefe  are  fuch 
as  have  no  other  Covering  to  the  Parts  of  Generation  but  the 
Calyx.  .  a  * 

.  Flos  campaniformis  is  fuch  a  Flower  as  is  fhap’d  like  a 
Bell.  Thofe  Flowers  whofe  Edges  fpread  very  wide,  are  term’d 
open  bell-flbap’d  Flowers ;  but  thofe  which  are  much  lefs  fpread, 
are  call’d  tubulous  bell-Ihap’d  Flowers. 

-  Flos  caryophylleus  is  fuch  a  Flower  as  is  Ihap’d  like  a 
Clove-gilliflower. 

Flos  compositus  is  a  compound  Flower,  which  is  com¬ 
pos’d  either  of  Florets  or  Semiflorets,  or  of  both  together.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  Blue-bottle,  Knapweed,  and  many  others. 

Flos  cruciformis,  a  crofs-Ihap’d  Flower,  which  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  four  Petals,  plac’d  in  form  of  a  Crofs.  Of  this  fort 
are  the  Cabbage,  Muftard,  and  Wall-flower. 

Flos  flosculosus,  a  flofculous  Flower,  is  that  which  is 
compos’d  of  feveral  P  lorets,  included  in  one  common  Cup. 

Flos  infundibuliformis,  a  funnel-Ihap’d  Flower,  is  that 
which  is  fhap’d  like  a  Funnel.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Primrofe, 
lefl’er  Centaury,  and  many  others. 

Flos  labiatus,  a  Lip-fhap’d  Flower.  This  is  an  irregular 
monopetalous  Flower,  divided  commonly  into  two  Lips  ;  the 
upper  Lip  is  call’d  the  Creft,  and  the  under  one  the  Beard. 
Sometimes  the  Creft  is  wanting,  and  then  the  Style  and  Chives 
fupply  its  Place.  This  is  by  fome  call’d  an  unilabiated 
Flower. 


Plos  liliaceus,  a  Lily-fhap’d  Flower,  is  generally  com¬ 
pos’d  of  fix  Petals,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the  Lily.  Of  this 
fort  are  the  Tulip  and  Afphodel. 

Flos  monope talus,  a  Flower  compos’d  of  one  Leaf 
AH  thofe  Flowers  whofe  Petals  are  join’d  at  the  Bottom,  fo 
that  they  fall  oft  entire,  are  term’d  monopetalous  Flowers. 

Flos  monopetalus  anomalus,  an  irregular  Flower  . 
confifting  of  one  Leaf. 

f1  los  papilionaceus ,  a  papilionaceous  or  pea-bloom 
Flower,  is  one  which,  in  fome  meafure,  refembles  a  Butterfly 
with  its  Wings  expanded.  It  always  confifts  of  thefe  four  Parts  • 
the  Standard,  (or  Vexillurn )  which  is  a  large  ere&  Segment  or 
Petal  ;  the  two  Wings,  ( Al <e)  which  compofe  the  Sides ;  and 
the  Keel,  ( Carina )  which  is  a  concave  Petal  or  Segment  re¬ 
fembling  the  Keel  of  a  Boatj;  this  is  fometimes  entire,  and*  at 
other  times,  it  confifts  of  two  Petals  or  Segments,  adhering 
pretty  clofe  together.  Of  this  fort  are  the  Bean,*  Pea  and 
Vetch,  &c, 

Flos  personatus,  a  perfonated  Flower,  that  is,  an  irre¬ 
gular  monopetalous  Flower,  whofe  upper  Part  refembles  the 
Beaks  of  Fowls.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Snap-dragon,  Toad-flax 
and  others. 

Flos  petalodes,  a  petalous  Flower,  that  is,  a  Flower 
whofe  Organs  of  Generation  are  furrounded  with  Leaves  or 
Petals. 

Flos  polypetalus,  a  polypetalous  Flower,  that  is,  a 
Flower  compos’d  of  feveral  Leaves  or  Petals.  When  thefe 
agree  in  Figure  and  Pofition,  it  is  call’d  a  regular  polypetalous 
Flower  ;  but  when  the  Petals  do  not  agree  in  Figure  and  Pofi¬ 
tion,  it  is  call’d  an  irregular  polypetalous  Flower. 

Flos  radiatus,  a  radiated  Flower,  confifts  of  two  Parts ; 
the  Difk,  which  is  an  Aggregate  of  Florets  forming  a  plain 
Surface,  and  the  Rays,  which  are  feveral  Semiflorets  fet  round 
the  Difk,-  in  form  of  a  Star.  Thefe  are  call’d  radiated  difeou* 
Flowers  ;  but  thofe  which  have  no  fuch  Rays,  are  call’d  naked 
difeous  Flowers. 

Flos  rosaceus,  a  rofe-fhap’d  Flower,  that  is,  a  Flower 
confifting  of  four  or  more  Petals,  which  are  plac’d  circularly  in 
form  of  a  Rofe. 

Flos  rot  at  us,  a  Flower  in  the  Form  of  a  Wheel.  Such 
are  thofe  of  Borrage,  Anagallis,  and  Wjllow-weed. 

Flos  scorpioides,  that  is,  when  the  Flowers  are  rang’d  on 
one  Side  of  the  Pedicle,  which  twifts  at  the  Top  in  form"  of  a 
Scorpion’s  Tail.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Heliotropium. 

Flos  semiflosculosus,  a  femiflofculous  Flower;  this  is 
compos’d  of  feveral  Semiflorets,  included  in  one  common 
Calyx. 

Flos  spicatus,  a  fpik’d  Flower,  is  that  whofe  Flowers 
are  fet  thick  on  the  Pedicle,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an 
acute  Cone. 

Flosstamineus,  a  ftamineous  Flower,  is  that  which  is 
compos’d  of  many  Chives  included  in  a  Calyx,  having  no  Pe¬ 
tals.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Biftort  and  Sparganium. 

Flos  sterilis,  barren  Flowers  ;  thefe  have  no  Embryo 
adherjingto  them ;  fo  are  call’d  MaleJFlowers,  and  Falfe  Flowers. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  Melon  and  Gourd. 

Flos  verticillatus,  that  is,  a  whorle-fhap’d  Flower. 
Thefe  Flowers  grow  clofely  united,  furrounding  the  Stalk  at  the 
feveral  Joints. 

Flos  umbellatus,  an  umbellated  Flower,  is,  when  the 
Extremity  of  the  Stalk  or  Branch  is  divided  into  feveral  Pe¬ 
dicles  or  Rays,  beginning  from  the  fame  Point,  and  opening  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  inverted  Cone,  like  an  Um¬ 
brella.  When  the  Pedicles,  into  which  the  Stalk  is  divided, 
are  fubdivided  into  others  of  the  fame  Form,  upon  which  the 
Flowers  are  difpofed,  the  firft  Order  is  call’d  Rays,  the  lecond 
Pedicles.  That  Umbel  which  confifts  of  Pedicles  only,  is  call’d 
a.  fingle  Umbel ;  that  which  is  compofed  both  of  Rays  and  Pe¬ 
dicles,  is  call’d  a  compound  Umbel. 

Flos  urceolatus,  or  Pitcher-fhap’d  Flower.  Of  this 
fort  are  the  Arbutus  and  Whortle-berry. 

Folium,  a  Leaf,  is  a  Part  of  a  Plant,  extended  into  Length 
and  Breadth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  one  Side  diftinguifti- 
able  from  the  other.  This  is  call’d  in  Latin  Folium ,  to  diftin- 
guifhit  from  the  Leaf  of  a  Flower,  which  is  call’d  Petalum. 

Folium  alatum,  a  wing’d  Leaf,  is,  as  it  were,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  pinnated  Leaves. 

Folium  angulat-um,  an  angular  Leaf,  is  that  whofe 
Margin  is  cut  into  feveral  Angles. 

Folium  auriculatum,  an  ear’d  Leaf,  is  that  whofe 
Bafe*  next  the  Pedicle,  is  indented,  foinewhat  refembling  an 

Ear* 

Folium  compositum,  a  compound  Leaf,  is  that  which 
is  divided  into  feveral  Parts,  each  refembling  a  fimple  Leaf. 

Folium  crenatum,  a  crenated  Leaf,  is  that  which  is  cut 
about  the  Edges  into  feveral  obtufe  Segments. 

Folium  digitatum,  a  digitated  Leal,  is  a  compound 
Leaf,  divided  into  feveral  Parts,  all  of  which  meet  together  at 
the  Tail,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  Hand. 

•  Fo- 
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Folium  heptafoliatum,  a  heptafoliated  Leaf,  is  a 
digitated  Leaf,  confiding  of  feven  Fingers. 

Folium  integrum,  an  entire  Leaf,  is  that  which  has  no 
Divifion  on  the  Edges. 

Folium  laciniatum,  a  jagged  Leaf,  is  that  which  is 
tut  about  the  Edges  into  feveral  deep  Portions,  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

Folium  pennatum,  a  pennated  Leaf,  is  a  compound 
Leaf  divided  into  feveral  Parts,  each  of  which  is  call’d  a  Lobe, 
plac’d  along  the  middle  Rib,  either  alternately,  or  by  Pairs. 
When  the  middle  Rib  is  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe,  it  is  call’d 
an  unequal  pennated  Leaf ;  and  when  it  is  not  terminated  by  an 
odd  Lobe,  it  is  term’d  an  equal  pennated  Leaf.  When  the  Lobes 
are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  borm  and  Bignefs,  it  is  call’d  an  uni¬ 
form  pennated  Leaf ;  when  they  are  not  lb,  it  is  term’d  diffbrm. 

Folium  quinquefoliatum,  a  quinquefoliated Leaf,  is  a 
digitated  Leaf  confiding  of  five  Fingers 

Folium  ramosum,  a  ramofe  Leaf,  is  that  which  is  ftill 
farther  divided  than  the  wing’d  Leaf,  as  is  the  common  or  Fe¬ 
male  Fern. 

Folium  sagitt atium, a Spear-^fhap’d  Leaf,  is  that  which 
ends  in  three  fharp  Angles,  refembling  a  Dart. 

Folium  simplex,  a  lim pie  Leaf,  is  that  which  is  not  di¬ 
vided  to  the  Middle. 

Folium  sinuatum,  a  finuated  Leaf,  is  that  which  is  cut 
about  the  Edges  into  feveral  acute  Segments,  like  the  Teeth  of 
a  Saw. 

Folium  trifoliatum,  a  trifoliated  Leaf,  is  a  digitated 
Leaf,  confifting  of  three  Fingers. 

Folium  trilobatum,  atrilobated  Leaf,  confifts  of  three 
obtufe  Lobes,  which  are  not  divided  to  the  Bottom. 

Folium  umbilicatum,  an  umbilicated  Leaf,  is  that 
which  has  the  Pedicle  faften’d  to  the  Backfide  of  a  Leaf,  fo  that, 
on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Leaf,  there  is  a  fmall  Cavity  form'd 
like  a  Navel* 

Folliculus  is  a  leafy  membranaceous  Sheath  or  Covering, 
which  furrounds  the  Fruit  or  Seed  ;  as  the  Winter-cherry. 

Fontinalis.  The  Fontinalis  is  a  fort  of  Mofs  diftinguilh’d 
by  its  clofe  uniform  Heads,  fupported  by  none,  or  very  fhort 
Pedicles,  and,  when  Come  to  Maturity)  opening  tranfverfly  in 
the  upper  Part,  and  dlfchargittg  a  Capitellum. 

ForwicatUs,  of  fornicated  Petals,  are  fuch  Flower-leaves 
as  are  arch’d  after  the  manner  of  the  Galea,  or  Creft,  of  the  Clary 
and  Sage. 

Fructus,  a  Fruit*  By  the  Word  Fruit  is  to  be  underftood 
the  Seeds  of  all  Plants,  with  their  Covering. 

Fructus  umbilicatus,  an  umbilicated  Fruit,  is  that 
which  had  the  other  Parts  of  the  Flower  growing  on  its  Top 
when  it  was  an  Ovary.  They  ufually  form  a  Cavity,  which  is 
known  by  the  Name  of  the  Umbilicus ,  or  Navel  ;  as  in  the 
Medlar,  Rofe,  and  Pomegranate. 

Frutex,  a  Shrub,  is  a  Plant  with  many  woody  perennial 
Trunks,  fuch  as  Rofes,  Syringa’s,  and  Spanifh-broom,  which 
divide  into  feveral  Stems  near  the  Ground  ;  but  the  Word  is 
frequently  us’d  by  Gardeners  for  all  woody  Plants  of  low 
Growth. 

Fucoides.  The  Fucoides  is  a  Species  of  Plant  which  grows 
in  Waters,  and  is  of  a  middle  Nature  between  the  Conferva , 
Corallina ,  and  Fucus.  It  is  often  finely  divided,  and  of  a  more 
tender  Subftance  than  the  Fucus ,  and  not  diftinguilh’d  by  Nodes, 
and  Joints  like  the  Conferva  and  Corallina. 

Fucus.  The  Fucus  is  a  Species  of  Plant  growing  in  Water, 
whofe  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  of  various  Figures.  It  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  of  a  vifcid  and  coriaceous  Subftance,  and  is  furnifh’d 
with  Veficles  on  both  Sides,  which  admitthe  Air,  being  form'd 
to  affift  its  Floating.  Its  Extremities  are  often  fet  with  Tu¬ 
bercles,  which  feem  to  contain  fomething  of  a  feminal  Nature. 

Fungoides.  A  Fungoides  is  a  Species  of  Fungus  without  a 
Head  or  Cap,  whofe  Pedicles  or  Stalks  are  of  various  Shapes  and 
Divifions.  As  to  its  Subftance,  it  confifts  of  an  uniform  Matter, 
which  is  undivided  into  Lamellae,  or  by  Pores. 

Fungus.  A  Fungus  is  the  loweft,  and  a  very  imperfect 
Genus  of  Plants,  having  neither  Seed  nor  Flower,  as  far  as  can 
hitherto  be  obferv’d,  and  remarkably  differing  from  other  Plants, 
in  that  it  has  not  an  herbaceous  Colour,  nor  Leaf,  properly 
fpeaking,  nor  any  thing  elfe  analogous  in  its  Contexture.  Moft 
of  them  fpring  up  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  are  as  foon  diffolv’d 
into  the  putrid  Matter  whence  they  arofe. 

G 

Geniculum,  a  Knot;  fuch  Roots  and  Pods  of  Plants  arc 
faid  to  be  geniculated,  as  are  divided  into  Joints. 

Glum  a  is  the  Hufk  or  Chaff  of  Corn. 

H 

Habitus  Plants  is  the  outward  Appearance  of  Plants, 
or  what  they  call  the  Port. 

Herba,  an  Herb.  By  an  Herb  is  meant  all  fuch  Plants 
whofe  Stalks  die  to  the  Ground  every  Year.  Thofe  whofe 
Roots  do  not  continue  longer  than  one  Year,  are  term'd  annual 
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Plants;  thofe  whofe  Roots  continue  two  Years,  are  term’d 
biennial  Plants  ;  and  thofe  whofe  Roots  continue  many  Years, 
are  term’d  perennial  Plants. 

Hypnum.  The  Hypnum  is  a  fertile  kind  of  Mofs ,  furnifh’d 
with  uniform  calyptrated  Heads  ( Capitulis ) ;  the  Calyptra;,  for 
the  moft  part,  being  fituated  obliquely  on  them.  The  Capitella 
fall  off  tranfverfly,  fometimes  with  an  even)  and  fometimes 
with  an  indented  Margin.  The  Pedicles,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  are  pretty  long,  proceed  from  the  Similes  of  the  Leaves, 
and  fhoot  along  by  the  little  Stalks  and  Branches,  and  have 
their  loweft  Part  indofed  in  a  fquanious  Sheath,  which  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Leaves.  To  thefe  Characters  we  may  add,  that 
the  Stalks  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  at  a  wider  Diftance,  and 
more  branch'd,  than  in  the  Bryon * 

I 

Imbricatus.  The  Leaves  or  Scales  of  Plants  ate  faid  to 
be  imbricated)  when  they  are  difppfed  fo  as  to  lie  one  on  the 
Edge  of  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  Tiles  on  a  Houfe. 

Internodium  is  that  Part  of  the  Stalks  of  Plants  between 
the  Knots  or  Joints. 

Iulus  is  aKatkin* 

L 

Lanugo,  Down*  The  Seeds  of  Plants  Which  haVe  a  downy 
Subftance  faften’d  to  them,  Which  ferves  as  Wings  to  tranfport 
them,  are  term  d  lanuginous,  as  the  1  liiftle Thefe  are  alfo 
call’d  pappous. 

Lichen.  The  Lichen  is  a  floriferous  as  well  as  feminife- 
rous  kind  of  Mofs,  whofe  flowery  little  Heads  are  furnifh’d  with 
many  Grains,  and  are  vafioufly  fhaped,  producing,  as  they  ripen, 
feveral  little  monopetalous  Flowers.  The  Seeds,  which  are 
fmall,  flat,  and  orbicular,  are  contain’d  in  feme  peculiar  open 
Capfules)  refting  upon  the  Plane  of  the  Leaves  ;  and  are  feme- 
times  found  in  the  fame  Plant  that  bears  the  little  Heads,  feme- 
times  in  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Species.  Befides  thefe  flowery 
little  Heads,  there  are  obferved  in  feme  Species  feme  umbel- 
lated  Heads  of  different  Figures,  which  produce  neither  Flower 
nor  Seed,  as  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Species  ufually  do,  The 
Pedicles  of  both  Species  are,  for  the  moft  part,  naked,  and 
proceed  from  no  Vagina.  Tho’  thefe  Characters  are  very  evi¬ 
dent,  yet,  the  more  eafily  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  reft  of  the 
Tribe  of  the  Mofles,  we  may  add,  that  the  Leaves  are  of  an 
herbaceous  Confidence,  and  of  an  indeterminate  Figure, 
widely  fpreading,  and  running  out  into  numerous  Roots  from 
their  back  Part. 

Lichen, astrum.  The  Lichenajlrum  is  a  fertile,  or  a  re¬ 
markably  flpriferous,  kind  of  Mofs ,  with  Heads  fupported  by 
pretty  long  Pedicles  ;  which  Heads,  as  they  ripen,  ufually  cleave 
into  four  equal  Parts,  as  far  as  the  Bafe,  and  refemble  a  cruci¬ 
form  Flower,  and  difeharge  a  very  fine  Duft,  which  anfwers  to 
the  fine  Flour  of  the  Apices  in  the  moft  perfeCI  Flowers :  This 
Duft  cannot  be  denied  to  be  of  the  fame  Service  in  the  reft  of 
the  Mofles,  fince  the  Duft  of  their  Heads  appears  to  be  exa&lv 
of  the  fame  Figure  and  Contexture,  if  examined  with  a  Micro- 
fcope.  The  Heads  of  the  Lichenajlrum  are  Ample  and  naked, 
each  ftanding  on  its  own  Pedicle,  which  is  longer  or  fhorter,  and 
proceeds  from  a  Vagina  or  Sheath,  fometimes  Ample,  fometimes 
bivalve,  and  fometimes  divided  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Parts, 
by  which  Character  it  is  very  clearly  diftinguifh’d  from  the 
Lichen. 

Lichenoides.  The  Lichenoides  is  diftinguifli’d  from  the 
Conferva  and  Ulva^  by  its  Bodes  and  Tubercles  ;  and  from  the 
Lichen ,  Lichenajlrum ,  and  others,  by  the  fame,  and  its  being 
deftitute  of  little  flowery  Heads,  and  confifting  of  a  middle 
Subftance  between  the  Fungi  and  Mojfes  ;  whence  many  of  its 
Species  are  ufually  call’d  Mufco-fungi. 

The  Lichenoides  are  divided  into, 

I.  The  Cauliferous,  or  Stock-bearing,  which  are  fubdivided 
into, 

1.  The  capillaceous,  not  tubulous,  and  fcutellated,  that  is, 
with  Eminences  like  little  Targets,  from  Scutellay  a  little  Tar¬ 
get  or  Buckler. 

2.  The  coralliform,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  with  Tubercles ; 
and  of  this  Sort  there  are  (i.)  the  folid,  and  not  tubulous; 
(2.)  the  tubulous. 

3.  The  pyxidated,  that  is,  hollow’d  in  form  of  a  Box,  in 
Latin  pyxis. 

4.  The  fungiform,  or  thofe  refembling  a  Fungus. 

II.  The  Lichenoides  without  Stalks,  fubdivided  into 

1.  The  purely  cruftaceous. 

2.  Thofe  with  a  leafy,  fcutellated  Cruft,  or  fcutellated 
Leaves,  clofely  adhering  one  to  another ;  and  thefe  are  either 
(1.)  of  a  Jelly-like  Subftance;  or  (2.)  of  a  harder  and  juicelefc 
Confidence. 

3.  Thofe  with  Leaves  more  at  Liberty,  and  not  growing  fo 
clofe  to  one  another  ;  and  thefe  are  either  (1.)  with  Leaves  feu- 
tellatedand  tuberculated,  or  (2.)  peltated. 

LlTHOPHYTON.  A  Lithophyte  is  a  Species  of  Plant,  of 
horny  fort  of  a  Subftance,  and  of  a  middle  Nature,  between 

Wood 
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\Vood  and  Stone.  There  ufually  adheres  to  it  a  Bark,  which 
confifts  of  a  Contexture  of  Fibres,  or  refembles  Tartar.  Boer- 
haave  calls  thefe  Keratophyti.  # 

Loculament  a  are  the  Cells  in  the  Fruit  of  Plants,  where 
the  Seeds  are  lodged,  which  are  divided  by  fmall  Partitions. 

Locust  a  is  the  outer  Covering  of  the  Flower  and  Grain  of 

Corn,  which  inclofes  the  Chaff. 

Lycopodioides.  The  Lycopodioides  differs  from  the  Lyco¬ 
podium,  in  the  fame  refpeit  as  the  Selaginoides  differs  from  the 

Selago.  , .  .  .  •  4  ’  w 

Lycopodium.  The  Lycopodium  is  a  fertile  kind  of  Mofs , 
deftitute,  as  well  as  the  Selago ,  of  Pedicles  and  Capitella  :  But 
it  differs  from  the  Selago ,  in  that  its  Heads,  or  Capfules,  grow 
not  fcatter’d  in  the  Sinufes  of  the  Leaves,  but  are  collected  into 
a  Club ;  for  each  Scale  covers  a  Kidney-ihaped  and  bivalve 
Cupfule,  which  lofes  no  Part  of  itfelf  when  ripe. 

M 

Malleolus,  Mallet.  The  Cuttings  of  Vines,  which  are 
taken  with  Joints  of  the  old  Wood  to  their  Bottom,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  little  Mallet,  are  term’d  Malleoli ;  which  Cuttings 
more  certainly  take  Root  than  any  other,  and  always  make 
better  Plants. 

Margikatus,  border’d.  The  Seeds  of  Plants  which  have 
a  thin  leafy  Border  round  them,  are  faid  to  be  marginated  ;  as 
thole  of  the  Stock-gill y- flower,  Lbnefty,  and  others. 

Mnium.  The  Mnium  is  a  fertile  kind  of  Mofs,  furnifh’d 
with  little  flowery  Heads,  or  feminal  ones,  if  they  may  be  fo 
efteem’d,  which  are  of  two  Sorts  ;  for  fome  of  them  are  naked 
and  dufty,  having  neither  Capfule  nor  Cover,  nor  fo  much  as 
furrounded  with  a  Membrane  ;  but  others  are  obferved  to  be 
Jike  the  reft  of  the  floriferous  kinds  of  Mofs,  particularly  the 
Hypna  and  the  Brya  ;  and  the  different  Manner  pf  flowering  is 
what  diftinguifhes  this  Kind  from  all  the  reft.  There  is  ufually 
a  Variety  in  the  little  Heads,  fometimes  in  the  fame,  forhetimes 
in  different  Plants  ;  and  the  Pedicles  which  fupport  membrana¬ 
ceous  Heads,  are  pretty  long  and  bare ;  but  thofe  which  have 
their  Heads  naked  are  obferved  to  be  much  fhorter  than  the 
others,  and  furrounded  with  very  fmall  Leaves. 

Mucro,  a  {harp  Point.  Thofe  Leaves  or  Fruits  of  Plants, 
which  are  terminated  in  a  {harp  Point,  are  termed  mucro- 
nated. 

Multicapsular  Plants  are  fuch  as  have  feveral  Pods 
of  Seeds  fucceeding  each  Flower,  as  the  Celandine,  Columbine, 
and  others. 

N 

Nucleus,  a  Kernel,  is  that  Part  of  the  Irturt  which  is  in- 
clofed  in  a  hard  Shell,  as  the  Kernel  of  the  Almond  and  Apri- 
cock. 

O 

Ossiculum,  a  Shell,  is  the  hard  ftony  Covering  of  Seeds. 

P 

Panicula,  a  Panicle,  is  a  Stalk  diffufed  into  feveral  Pedi¬ 
cles,  fuftaining  the  Flowers  or  Fruits  j  of  this  Sort  are  the  Oat, 
Millet,  and  others. 

Pappus,  Down.  See  Lanugo. 

Pediculus,  a  Pedicle,  is  that  Part  of  a  Stalk  which  imme¬ 
diately  fuftains  a  Leaf,  a  Flower,  or  a  Fruit,  and  in  Englijb  is 
call’d  Foot-ftalk. 

Pet  ala,  Petals,  are  the  tender  fine-colour’d  Leaves,  which 
are  generally  the  moft  confpicuous  Parts  of  a  Flower  j  fo  thofe 
Flowers  which  confift  of  one  Leaf,  are  call’d  monopetalous 
Flowers ;  thofe  of  two  Leaves  are  call’d  bipetalous  j  thofe  of 
three  Leaves,  tripetalous  ;  thofe  of  four  Leaves,  tetrapetalous  j 
thofe  of  five  Leaves,  pentapetalous  ;  thofe  of  fix  Leaves,  hexa- 
petalous ;  and  thofe  of  a  greater  N limber  of  Leaves,  are  term’d 
polypetalous. 

Peziza.  The  Peziza  is  a  Species  of  Fungus ,  fometimes 
without  Pedicles,  and  fometimes  with  them,  having  its  Edges 
divided  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  remarkable  Cavity  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  of  an  uniform  Subftance,  like  the  Fun- 
goides ,  and  neither  diftinguifh’d  by  Lamellae  nor  Pores. 

Pistillum,  Pointal  or  Style/ is  that  Column  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  Centre  of  the  Flower,  rifing  on  the  Top  of  the  Em¬ 
bryo,  and  is  generally  furrounded  with  the  Chives.  Thefe  dif¬ 
fer  greatly  in  their  Form  ;  for  in  fome  Flowers  they  are  round- 
ifh,  in  others  triangular,  oval,  or  fquare. 

Placenta  is  that  Part  of  the  Pod  or  Hulk  of  a  Plant  to 
which  the  Seeds  are  faften’d,  and  by  which  they  are  nourifh’d 
till  they  are  ripe. 

Pi.  ant  a,  a  Plant,  is  an  organical  Body,  deftitute  of  Senfe, 
and  fpontaneous  Motion,  adhering  to  another  Body  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  draw  from  it  its  Nouriftiment,  propagating  itfelf 
by  Seed.  Under  this  generical  Name  are  included  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Under-fhruos,  and  Herbs. 

Polypetalous,  many  Leaves.  Thofe  Plants  are  term’d 
polyp?talous,  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  feveral  Leaves. 
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Poly  trichum.  The  Poly  trichum  is  a  fertile  kind  of  Mofs, 
whofe  Capitellum  commonly  quits  the  Plant  tranfverfly,  with  an 
even  Margin  ;  and  is  cover’d  with  an  upright  and  villous  Caly- 
ptra,  with  a  Capitellum  ;  by  which  Character  it  is  diftinguifli’d 
from  the  Bryon.  From  the  Hypnum ,  befides  the  Difference  of 
the  Calyptra,  it  is  diftinguifli’d  by  its  ered  and  lefs  branch’d 
Stalks,  which,  from  their  Tops,  or  from  annual  Shoots,  pro¬ 
duce  naked  Pedicles,  not  having  their  loweft  Part  inclofed  in  a 
fquamous  Sheath. 

Pomum,  an  Apple,  is  generally  underftood  to  be  any  flefhy 
Veffel,  containing  more  Seeds  than  one ;  fo  that  all  Plants 
which  produce  fuch  Fruit  are  term’d  pomiferous,  that  is,  Apple¬ 
bearing. 

..  Prunum,  a  Plum,  is  a  flefhy  Veffel,  inclofing  a  hard  brittle 
Shell,  in  which  are  one  or  two  Seeds  i  fo  that  all  Plants  which 
produce  fuch  Fruit  are  term’d  pruniferous,  that  is.  Plum¬ 
bearing. 

Pulpa,  Pulp,  is  the  foft  Part  of  Fruits  which  furrounds 
the  Seeds,  as  in  the  Tamarind  and  Caflia. 

Pyramidatus,  pyramidal.  Thofe  Flowers  or  Fruits 
which  grow  in  form  of  a  Pyramid,  are  term’d  pyramidal. 
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Iiacemus,  a  ciufter,  is  a  Stalk  divided  or  branch’d  into 
feveral  Pedicles,  fuftaining  the  Flowers  or  Fruits  thick  fet  toge¬ 
ther  (as  in  the  Vine  and  Currant)  :  The  firft  of  thefe  Condi¬ 
tions  diftinguifhes  it  from  a  Spike,  the  laft  from  a  Panicle. 

Radix,  aRpot,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant  by  which  it  natural¬ 
ly  receives  its  Nouriftiment.  Thefe  are  of  different  Forms  and 
Contextures,  fome  of  them  being  fibrous,  others  flefhy  or 
woody. 

Radix  asphodeli,  an  Afphodel-root,  is  that  which  is 
compofed  of  feveral  oblong  flefhy  Knobs  ;  of  this  Kind  are  the 
Kingfpear  and  Day-lily. 

Radix  bulbosa,  a  bulboufeRoot,  is  that  which  confifts  of 
feveral  Coats,  involving  one  another,  or  of  feveral  Scales  lying 
one  over  another.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  ball’d  a  tunicated  Root ; 
of  this  Sort  are  the  Onion,  Tulip,  and  Hyacinth  (from  whence 
the  French  call  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Roots  Onions) ;  the  laft  is  call’d 
a  fquamous  (or  fcaly)  Root  i  of  this  Sort  are  the  Lily  and  Mar- 
tagon. 

Radix  fibrosa,  a  fibrous  Root,  is  that  which  confifts 
only  of  final"!  Fibres  like  Hairs  j  of  this  Sort  are  Grafs  and 
Corn. 

Radix  granulosa,  a  granulous  Root,  is  a  kind  of  gru- 
mous  Root,  confifting  of  many  fmall  flefhy  Knobs^  refembling 
Grains  of  Corn  ;  of  this  Kind  is  the  white  Saxifrage. 

Radix  grumosa,  a  grumous  Root,  is  that  which  confift* 
of  many  oblong  flefhy  Knobs,  joined  to  one  Centre  at  the 
Top  ;  of  this  Sort  is  the  Ranunculus. 

Radix  palmata,  a  handed  Root,  is  a  tuberous  Root, 
divided  as  it  were  into  feveral  Fingers,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  Hand ; 
of  this  Sort  is  the  handed  Orchis. 

Radix  testiculata,  a  tefticulated  Root,  is  a  double 
tuberous  Root ;  for  it  confifts  of  two  Knobs,  refembling  a  Pair 
of  Tefticles  :  Of  this  Sort  are  fome  of  the  Orchis  Species. 

Radix  tuberosa,  a  tuberous  Root,  is  that  which  confifts 
of  an  uniform  flefhy  Subftance,  and  is  generally  of  a  roundifh 
Figure  :  Of  this  Sort  is  the  Sowbread. 

Ramus,  a  Branch,  is  the  Divifion  of  a  Stalk  ;  in  Trees  it 
is  often  call’d  a  Bough. 


Selaginoides.  The  Selaginoides  is  a  kind  of  Mofs,  which 
agrees  with  the  Selago  in  all  refpe&s,  except  its  Heads,  which 
confift  of  three  or  four  Grains,  and,  when  ripe,  open,  as  it 
were,  into  as  many  Capfules :  Of  this  there  is  but  one  Species 
hitherto  known  in  England. 

Selago.  The  Selago  is  a  fertile  kind  of  Mofs ,  deftitute  of 
Pedicles  and  Capitella  j  for  the  Heads  are  fituated  in  the  Sinufes 
of  the  Leaves,  being  bivalve,  and  fhaped  like  a  Kidney;  or, 
when  ripe,  cleave  in  two  lengthwife,  and  difeharge  a  mealy 
Subftance,  without  letting  go  any  Part  of  the  Capitellum. 

Semen,  a  Seed,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant  which  is  committed 
to  the  Earth,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Plant  of  the  like  Kind  with 
its  Parent  Plant,  which  produced  it. 

Semen  alfo  fignifies  a  Body  perfected  by  the  mutual  Opera¬ 
tion  of  both  Sexes,  containing  the  Rudiment  of  fuch  Plant  as 
that  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  fo  may  properly  be  judged  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Egg  of  an  oviparous  Animal. 

Semen  nudum,  a  naked  Seed,  is  that  which  has  no  Cover¬ 
ing,  befide  the  Empalement,  remaining  upon  it,  till  the  time 
of  Vegetation.  *  ' 

Semen  papposum,  a  downy  Seed,  is  that  which  has  a 
downy  Subftance,  like  Wool,  faften’d  to  it,  by  winch  it  is 
tranfported  in  the  Air  to  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Parent 
Plant.  *  * 

Siliqjj a,  a  Pod,  is  a  long,  flat,  or  round  membranaceous 

Veffel,  containing  one  or  two  Rows  of  Seeds. 

Sphagnum. 
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Sphagnum.  The  Sphagnum  is  a  fertile  kind  of  Mois, 
whofe  Heads  are  furnifh’d  with  a  Capitellum,  in  Shape  like  thofe 
of  the  Hypnum,  Polytrichum,  and  Bryum  ;  but  differing  from 
them  in  that  they  are  bare,  and  without  Calyptrae,  and  common¬ 
ly  ftand  on  none,  or  but  very  fhort  Pedicles  j  whence  they  were 
heretofore  call’d  Mufci  apocarpi: 

Spica,  a  Spike,  is  a  Part  of  a  Stalk,  thick-fet  with  Flowers 
or  Fruit,  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an  acute  Cone. 

Spongia,  a  Sponge ,  is  fomewhat  like  a  Fungus ,  being  a 
Plant  that  grows  in  the  Water,  thick,  of  a  foft,  and,  as  it  were, 
woolly  Subftance,  full  of  little  Perforations,  elaftic,  and  eafily 
imbibing  and  retaining  Water,  or  any  other  Moifture. 

Stamina,  or  Chives,  are  thofe  (lender Threads  which  en- 
compafs  the  Style  in  the  Centre  of  Flowers,  and  fupport  the 
Apices  or  Summits  which  contain  the  Male  Dull. 

Stolones,  Suckers,  are  fuch  Shoots  of  Plants  as  arife  from 
the  Root,  and  may  be  taken  off,  with  Fibres  to  them,  fo  as  to% 
propagate  the  Species  thereby :  Of  this  Sort  ate  the  Filbert  and 
Fig. 

Strije,  Chanels.  Thofe  Parts  of  Plants  which  have  fmall 
longitudinal  Furrows  running  along  them,  are  termed  ftriated. 

Strobylus  is  the  Cone  or  Fruit  of  the  Pine-tree; 

Suffrutex,  Under-lhrub,  is  a  woody  Plant,  not  gefnmi- 
parous:  Of  this  Sort  are  Thyme,  Sage,  and  Lavender. 
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Tale  a.  Cuttings,  are  fuch  Parts  of  a  Branch  as,  when  cut 
off  from  the  Tree,  will  take  Root,  if  they  are  planted  in  the 
Ground. 

Thyrsus,  a  Thyrfe,  differs  from  a  Spike  in  having  the 
Flowers  or  Fruits  fet  more  loofely  on  it,'  fo  that  there  are  Spaces 
vifibly  between  them. 

Tomentum,  Flocks,  is  when  the  Leaves  or  Stalks  of 
Plants  are  cover’d  with  a  thick  Down,  aS  in  Mullein. 

TRACHJEiE  are  the  Air-velfels  in  Plants. 

Turiones,  Buds,  are  the  future  Shoots  of  Plants,  jvhich, 
being  inoculated  into  a  proper  Stock,  will  produce  a  r  ree  of 
the  fame  Kind  with  its  Parent  Plant,  from  which  it  was 
taken. 


V  a  Gift  A  i  br  THeca,  is  the  Sheath  or  Covering  of  a 

Bud. 

Valvje,  Valves,  the  Sides  of  the  Pod  or  Seed-veffel,  which, 
when  they  open  lengthways  in  two  Parts,  like  Mufcles,  Coc¬ 
kles,  and  fuch  kinds  of  Shell-fifh,  are  term’d  bivalve  Pods,  as 
in  the  Stock-gilly- flower; 

Verticillum.  SeC  FloS  verticillatus. 

Vexillum,  or  Standard-.  SeeFtos  papilionaceus. 

Vimen  is  the  flexible  Shoot  of  a  Tree. 

Viticulje,  Runners,  are  the  ftender  Shoots  of  Plants, 
which  trail,  on  the  Ground,  and  emit  Roots  at  their  Joints,  fo 
as  to  propagate  ;  as  in  Strawberries  and  Cinquefoil. 

Ulva.  The  Viva  is  a  barren  kind  of  Mofs ,  which  differs 
from  the  Conferva ,  in  that  it  confifts  of  plain  and  very  thin 
Leaves,  which  are  fometimes  wide,  fometimes  narrow,  and 
fometimes  tubulous. 

Umbella.  See  Flos  Umbellatus. 

Umbilicus.  See  Fructus  Umbilicatus. 

Tho’  Botany ,  as  a  Science,  may  to  fome  appear  a  Study  too 
flat  and  dull  for  what  we  commonly  call  an  exalted  and  refined 
Genius  ;  yet,  if  we  caff  our  Eyes  back  on  the  earlier  Ages,  and 
trace  this  Branch  of  Learning  down  to  our  own  Times,  we 
fhall  find,  that  it  has  been  cultivated  by  thofe  of  the  bTighteft 
Parts,  and  carefs’d  by  Men  of  great  DiftinCtion.  As  a  Proof 
of  this,  I  .fhall  firft  mention  Solomon ,  that  venerable  Eajlern 
Sage,  fo  flamed  for  his  Wifdom,  that  his  very  Name  is  become 
another  Term  for  a  wife  and  knowing  Man.  This  Prince, 
tho’  born  to  a  Throne,  and  deftin’d  to  rule  over  a  powerful 
People,  was ^et  fo  captivated  with  the  Charms  of  Botany,  and 
fo  ftrongly  addicted  to  the  Study  of  Plants  and  Herbs,  that  he 
is  in  Scripture  faid  to  have  known  them  all,  from  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  to  the  Hyffop  that  grows  upon  the  Wall ;  and  he 
himfelf,  in  the  Book  of  Wifdom ,  informs  us,  that  he  was 
(kill’d  in  the  Differences  of  Plants,  and  the  Properties  of  Roots. 
Jofephus ,  alfo,  that  celebrated  Jewijh  Hiftorian,  makes  mention 
o(  Solomon’s  Skill  in  Botany,  and  gives  us  almoft  the  fame  Ac¬ 
count  with  that  laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Records.  But  how¬ 
ever  knowing  Solomon  might  be  in  this  refpeCt,  yet  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain,  we  are  at  prefent  no  competent  Judges,  how  far  his 
Knowledge  might  have  reach’d,  and  confequently  cannot  de¬ 
termine  pofitively  with  regard  to  the  State  of  Botany  in  his  time. 
He  began  to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World  two  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  that  is  about  an  hundred  and 
feventy  Years  after  the  Siege  of  Troy,  and  is  faid  to  be  the 
firft  Botanift  mention’d  by  any  Records  now  extant. 

But  as  ’tis  an  unpleafant  Thing  to  grope,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
in  the  dark,  and  a  criminal  Thing  to  advance  imaginary  kaCts 
for  hiftorical  Truth,  we  fhall  pafs  the  State  of  Botany  during 
Vol,  I. 


the  Ages  which  intervened  betwixt  oolbmon  arid  Hippo  era  tei^ 
the  great  Founder  of  Phyfic. 

This  Phyfician  was,'  according  to  rhoft  HiftdriahS  arid  Chro- 
nologers,  born  in  the  Ifland  of  Cos,  in  the  firft  Year  of  the 
eightieth  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
Years  before  Chrift.  Some  maintain,  that  he  died  in  the 
eighty-fifth,  others  in  the  ninetieth,  others  in  the  hundred 
and  fourth,  and  others  in  the  hundred  and  ninth  Y  ear  of  his 
Age.  So  that  according  to  thefe  different  Accounts  he  muft 
have  died,  either  three  hundred  and  feVenty  Tour,  or  three 
hundred  and  fixty-nlne,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  or 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Years  before  Chrift.  As  in  this  Phy- 
fician’s  Days  it  was  cuftomarv  for  thofe  who  were  cured  of 
Difeafes  to  fix  up  in  the  Temple  of  /Efciilapius  an  Account 
of  their  Diforders,  and  the  Medicines  by  which  they  had  been 
removed,  that  the  fame  Remedies  might  afterWards  be  ufed 
in  parallel  Cafes  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  wrote  orit  thefe  Ac¬ 
counts,  and,  according  to  Varro ,  conftituted  by  their  means 
what  we  call  Clinical  Medicine ,  after  the  Terriple  Was  burnt  ; 
for  this  Reafon  we  find  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates  inter- 
fperfed  with  the  Names  of  the  Plants  moil  known  to  the 
Greeks ,  and  Accounts  of  their  Ufes  and  Virtues.  But  he 
would  have  done  a  further  Service  to  Botany,  and  {bill  more 
effectually  confulted  the  Health  and  Welfare  of  Poflerity,  if 
he  had  given  us  Defcriptions  of  them.  But  he  has  only  men¬ 
tion’d  the  Names  and  Virtues  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  leaving  their  Defcriptions  to  Cratevas ,  the  moil  cele¬ 
brated  Botanift  of  his  Time,  whilft  he  himfelf  was  wholly 
employed  in  Curing  the  Sick. 

This  Cratevas  or  Crateias,  was  Cotemporary  with  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  fo  fkilful  a  Botanift,  that  this  divine  Phyfician 
ftyled  him  aeoaos  fiijor'o^oo,  the  Prince  or  Chief  of  Botanifts  } 
and  publickly  profeffed,  that  he  admir’d  his  Skill  and  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Plants  ahd  Herbs.  This  Cratevas ,  and  Andreas  Me- 
dicus ,  who  are  thought  to  have  been  the  moil  fkilful  Botanifts 
in  the  Times  in  which  they  liv’d,  are  yet  charg’d  by  Diof- 
corides  with  having  left  many  ufeful  Roots  and  Herbs  imper¬ 
fectly  deferib’d.  But,  however  imperfect  the  Works  of  Cra¬ 
tevas  may  have  been,  yet  ’tis  certain,  Botany  has  in  After¬ 
ages  fuftain’d  a  confiderable  Lois  for  want  of  them  ;  fince  in 
all  Probability  he  deferibed  the  Plants  mention’d  by  Hippo¬ 
crates.  Whether  this  Conjecture  be  well  founded,  they  who! 
have  an  Opportunity  of  looking  into  the  Fragments  of  Cra¬ 
tevas  ftill  preferv’d  in  the  Imperial  Library,  are  beft  able  to 
judge- 

The  next  Botanift  of  any  Note  who  appear’d  Was  Theo- 
phrajlus ,  the  Son  of  Melantus  a  Fuller  of  Cloth.  This  Au¬ 
thor  juftly  deferves  the  higheft  Encomiums  for  his  Hiftory  of 
Plants,  and  his  Treatife  intituled,  <pvTix.*>v  iruiiv  /3/£ai<*  «,•  or 
eight  Books  concerning  the  Caufes  of  Plants ,  of  which  the  firft 
fix  have  only  reach’d  ouf  Hands.  He  was  firft  called  Tytramo, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius j  but  was  afterwards  called 
Theophrajlus  by  Ariflotle,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  Elo¬ 
quence.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  two  thoufand  Difciples  at  one 
time,  a  Circumftance  which  fufficiently  proves  the  Reputa¬ 
tion  he  had  acquir’d.  He  was  born  at  Erefus  in  the  Ifland  of 
Lefbos,  and  ftudied  under  Leucippus,  Plato ,  and  Arijlotle , 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  hundred  and  fourteenth  Olympiad, 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Ptolemy  the  Son  of  Lagus , 
under  whom  Herophilus  flourifh’d.  Tho’  Theophrajlus  lived 
till  he  was  eighty-five  Years  of  Age,  he  is  faid  to  have  found 
Fault  with  Providence  for  giving  a  longer  Life  to  Deer  and 
Ravens,  than  to  the  human  Species  ;  fince  Men,  if  their  Lives 
were  longer,  might  acquire  greater  Degrees  of  Knowledge, 
and  become  more  perfect  than  they  really  are  when  they  come 
to  die. 

The  Romans,  tho’  in  other  refpeCts  a  polite  and  learned 
People,  were  neverthelefs  Strangers  to  Botany  till  Pompey 
conquer’d  Mithridates,  the  molt  powerful,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  moft  knowing  King  then  In  the  World.  This 
Prince  is  reported  to  have  drunk  poifonous  Draughts  every 
Day,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  proof  againft  Poifon  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  fo  curious  he  was  with  regard  to  Medicinal  Subjefts  in 
general,  that  he  collected  all  the  Obfervations  of  this  Nature 
he  poffibly  could,  which,  falling  into  Pompey’ s  Hands,  wefe  by 
his  Order  tranflated  into  Latin  by  one  Lenaus ,  a  fkilful  Gram** 
marian,  and  a  freed  Man  of  his  own.  Till  this  Time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  Romans  were  entire  Strangers  to  Botany  ; 
and  even  after  this  Science  was  known  in  Rome,  it  was  not 
univerfally  cultivated,  for  Marcus  Cato  alone  is  faid  to  have 
apply’d  to  it.  Nor  after  him  do  we  read  of  any  Botanift 
among  the  Romans ,  till  Caius  Valgius  publifh’d  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  Work  of  this  kind,  dedicated  to  Augujlus.  After  Valgius , 
appear’d  Marcus  Ttrentius  Varro ,  about  twenty-five  Years  be¬ 
fore  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  This  Roman,  however  Annul  m 
Botany,  wrote  nothing  on  the  Subject  till  the  c‘ghty,'"^  Tear 
of  his  Age.  He  has  wrote  three  Books  de  Re  Rujhca,  whjch 
make  a  Part  of  that  valuable  Collection  which  goes  under  the 

Name  of  Rei  Rujlica  Scriptores.  Much 
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Much  about  the  fame  time  lived  a  confiderable  Number  of 
Phyfidans  well  verfed  in  Botany.  Of  thefe  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  are  Antonius  Mufa ,  and  Euphorbus ,  the  former  of  whom 
faved  the  Life  of  Augujlus ,  and  wrote  a  Treatife  on  Botany, 
dedicated  to  Marcus  Agrippa ;  which  Work  has  been  revifed 
by  Gabriel  Humbelbergius ,  of  Ravenfpurg  in  Germany ,  and 
printed  at  Zurich ,  together  .with  Apuleius's  Treatifc  de  Mcdica- 
minibus  Herbarum. 

The  next  Roman  Botanift  who  appeared  was  / Emilias  Ma- 
cer,  who  was  born  at  Verona ,  and  died  in  Afia ,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  fight.  As  this  Author  had  a  Turn  for  Poetry, 
he  doathed  Botany  in  Numbers  fo  agreeable  and  foft,  as  to  de- 
ferve  the  Approbation  of  Ovid.  See  .CEmili us  Macer. 

Next  appear’d  Julius  BaJJ'us ,  and  Sex  tins  Niger ,  who,  tho’ 
both  Romans ,  yet  wrote  in  Greek  concerning  Plants.  Thefe 
Authors  have  but  little  Regard  paid  them  by  Diofcorides ,  a 
little  before  whofe  Age,  or  that  of  Pliny ,  Salmafius  thinks 
they  liv’d. 

But  hitherto  Botany  feems  only  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  in 
its  Infancy,  till  Diofcorides  arofe,  who,  by  his  Induftry  and 
Diligence,  furpaffed  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  was 
born  at  Anazarba ,  a  City  of  Cilicia ,  afterwards  called  Cesfa- 
rea  Augujla.  He  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  of 
his  Name  by  the  Epithet  Pedacius ,  which  Photius  without  any 
Reafon  fuppofes  to  be  bellow’d  on  him  from  his  Country.  In 
fome  Manufcripts  the  Epithet  is  read  Pedanius ,  and  ’tis  pre¬ 
tended,  that  Diofcorides  receiv’d  that  Part  of  his  Name  from 
the  Pedanian  Family,  as  other  Foreigners  did  from  the  Roman 
Families  into  which  they  married.  But  Lambecius  was  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  Right,  when  he  fuppofed,  that  this  Epithet  was  be¬ 
llow’d  on  him,  becaufe  he  was  the  Son  of  one  Pedanius  or 
Pedianius,  as  that  Author  would  have  it. 

From  the  Works  of  Diofcorides  it  plainly  appears,  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  Licinius  Baffus ,  who  in  Conjunction 
with  Craffus  Frugi  had  been  Conful  under  Nero.  But  the 
Time  in  which  he  flourilh’d  is  a  Point  fo  much  controverted, 
and  fo  little  capable  of  being  fix’d,  that  it  would  be  a  Talk 
both  tedious  and  ufelefs  to  attempt  it.  In  his  Works  he  has 
mention’d  about  fix  hundred  Plants,  four  hundred  and  ten  of 
which  he  has  either  deferib’d  or  compar’d  with  fuch  as  were 
better  and  more  univerfally  known,  but  of  the  reft  he  has  only 
given  us  the  Names  and  Virtues. 

Soon  after  Diofcorides  appear’d  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus 
Columella.  He  was  born  at  Cadiz  in  Andalufia ,  and  the  Time 
in  which  he  liv’d  may  be  determin’d  from  his  having  been 
contemporary  with  the  Senecas ,  and  his  quoting  Lucius  the 
Philofopher  as  then  alive.  Other  memorable  Incidents  concur 
to  render -us  fufticiently  certain  as  to  the  Time  in  which  he 
flourilh’d  ;  for  he  was  the  intimate  Acquaintance  of  Gallio , 
and  wrote  his  Work  after  the  Confullhip  of  Lucius  Volufius. 
We  have  only  thirteen  Books  of  his  de  Re  Ruflica ,  and  one  de 
Arboribus,  tho’  Caffiodorus  attributes  fixteen  to  him.  In  the  firft 
Chapter  of  his  firft  Book  he  enumerates  not  only  the  Roman ,  but 
alfo  the  other  foreign  Authors  who  had  wrote  upon  Agriculture 
before  him.  The  delicate  and  polite  Turn  of  his  Language,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  Learning,  and  the  Force  of  his  Genius,  juftly 
calls  for  our  Admiration.  In  his  Poem  intituled  Hortulus ,  the 
Numbers  are  foft,  harmonious,  and  unfuliied  with  that  un¬ 
meaning  Pomp  of  Words,  which  is  the  Reproach  of  Language, 
and  the  common  Bane  of  theill-form’d  and  luxuriant  Genius. 
But,  among  all  the  Romans,  none  feems  to  have  made  more 
furprifing  Advances  in  Botany  than  Plinius  Secundus.  In  his 
Hiftory  of  the  World,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Vejpafian,  or,  according  to  others,  to  Titus ,  he  treats  of  Plants 
in  an  hiftorical,  philofophical,  medicinal,  rural,  and  magical 
Light.'  THis,  according  to  Gefner ,  is  his  'Defig  n  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-feventh  Book.  His  Work  confifts  in 
all  of  thirty-feven  Books,  which  contain  a  great  Part  of  the 
Writings  of  Diofcorides ,  whom  he  no-where  quotes,  having 
in  all  Probabiity  ufed  the  very  fame  Authors,  from  whom 
that  Author  had  made  his  Collections.  He  alfo  tranilated  fe- 
veral  Things  from  Tbeopbrajlus's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  no  very  happy  Tranflator,  however  bright 
his  Genius  might  be  in  other  refpeCts.  The  precife  Time  in 
which  he  liv’d  is  much  difputed  :  However,  ’tis,  I  think,  gene¬ 
rally  agreed,  that  he  flourilh’d  pretty  near  the  Time  of  Diof¬ 
corides.  He  is  by  fome  cenfur’d  as  wanting  fome  of  the 
Qualifications  moft  necefiary  for  producing  a  Botanift,  whilft 
others  are  fo  blindly  devoted  to  his  Character,  as  to  believe 
him  infallible. 

The  next  of  the  Romans  who  diftinguifhed  bimfelf  in  this 
Way,  was  the  illuftrious  Palladius  Rutilius  Taurus  Amilianus , 
tho’  he  is  more  properly  to  be  clafs’d  among  the  Geoponici , 
Cato ,  Varro,  and  Columella.  He  wrote  fourteen  Books  de 
Re  Ruflica.  According  to  Ludovicus  hives ,  he  wrote  in  a 
pure  and  elegant  Style,  except  that  fome  Words  and  Phrafes  are 
peculiar  to  the  Time  in  which  he  lived.  Johannes  Jucundys 
of  Verona ,  in  Pref.  Lib.  de  Re  Rujlica ,  gives  him  an  ample, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  juft  Character  in  the  following  Words. 
V  When,  fays  he,  amongft  other  Books  of  Agriculture,  I 


u  read  the  Works  of  Cato,  Varro,  Columella ,  and  Palladium 
“  I  could  not  help  being  charm’d  with  the  delightful  Studv  - 
“  for  I  imagin’d  I  was  tranfported  to  the  Country,  placed"  in 
<c  fome  agreeable  Village,  and  leading  the  calm  and  bliisful 
“  Life  of  Marcus  Cur i us,  and  Lucius  Sfuintius  Cincinnatcts  ; 
“  the  former  of  whom,  after  having  triumph’d  over  the  Sam- 
“  nites,  the  Sabines ,  and  Pyrrhus,  retir’d  to  the  Country  to 
“  fpend  the  Remains  of  a  glorious  Life,  where,  having  a  lar^e 
tc  Quantity  of  Gold  brought  him  by  the  Samnites ,  he  brave- 
“  ly  refufed  the  magnificent  Prefent,  and  told  them  his 
<c  Grandeur  did  not  confijl  in  the  aftual  Pojfejfion  of  Gold  but 
“  in  ruling  over  thofe  who  poffeffed  it.”  And  the  other  bei no- 
created  DiClator,  was  honourably  invited  to  leave  the  Country0 
and  take  his  Place  in  the  Senate. 

From  thefe  Accounts  ’tis  plain,  that  the  Diligence  and  In¬ 
duftry  of  the  Romans  were  more  employ’d  in  cultivating  Agri¬ 
culture  than  Botany  ;  in  which  they  were  furpaffed  by  "the 
Greeks,  amongft  whom  the  moft  confiderable,  who  apply’d  to 
the  Study  of  natural  Things,  was  Claudius  Galenus,  who,  next 
to  Hippocrates ,  was  juftly  accounted  the  great  eft  Ornament  of 
antient  Medicine.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus ,  a  moft  flourifh- 
ing  City  of  Afia ,  about  the  Year  of  Chrift  133.  under  the 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian ;  and  flourifh’d  under  Antonius 
Pius ,  Marcus  Aurelius ,  Antoninus ,  Commodus ,  Pertinax,  Di- 
dius  Julianus ,  and  Septimius  Severus.  He  died  under  the 
Reign  of  Caracalla,  after  having  lived,  according  to  Suidas , 
feventy,  according  to  Laertius ,  eighty-feven,  according  to 
others,  ninety-eight,  or  an  hundred  and  five  Years.  He  was 
a  curious  and  indefatigable  Inquirer  into  the  Virtues  and  Qua¬ 
lities  of  natural  Bodies,  with  which  View  he  undertook  feve- 
ral  Voyages.  He  went,  for  Inftance,  into  Palefline ,  in  order 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  Opobalfamum  and  Bitumen  ;  he 
failed  into  the  Bland  of  ■  Lemnos,  that  he  might  difeover  whe¬ 
ther  the  Accounts  he  had  receiv’d  of  the  Lemnian  Earth  were 
true  or  falfe.  He  vifited  Cyprus ,  in  order  to  take  a  View  of 
the  celebrated  Mines  of  that  Country.  He  alfo  travelled  into 
Cilicia ,  Phoenicia,  Crete ,  Egypt ,  and  feveral  other  Countries, 
to  enrich  his  Mind  with  a  proper  Store  of  ufeful  Obfervations. 
He  has  treated  of  the  Virtues  of  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
Plants,  in  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  Books  of  his  Trea¬ 
tife,  de  Sunplicium  Medicamentorum  Facultatibus ,  befides  many 
more,  which  he  has  cafually  deferib’d  on  different  Occafions. 

I  now  proceed  to  thofe  who  after  Galen’s  Time  apply ’d 
themfelves  to  the  Materia  Medica.  The  firft  of  thefe  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  was  Qribafius  of  Sardis ,  tho’  Cniringius 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  he  was  a  Native  of  Pergamus:  This 
Author  was  contemporary  with  Julian  the  Apoftate,  whofe 
Favour  he  had  fo  effectually  gain’d,  as  to  be  appointed  Quae- 
ftor  of  Conjlantinople  by  him.  He  wrote  many  Things  con¬ 
cerning  fimple  and  compound  Medicines;  but  Hole  moft  of 
his  Works  from  Galen,  except  fome  foolifh  and  trifling  Things 
he  has  added  of  his  own. 

Next  appear’d  Aetius ,  diftinguifh’d  by  the. Epithet  Amide- 
nus,  becaule  born  at  Amida ,  a  City  of  Mefopptatnia.  He 
has  written  pretty  much  in  tire  fame  manner  with  Oribaftusy 
fince  like  him  he  has  borrow’d  a  great  many  Things  from  other 
Authors.  Cajlellanus  feems  to  give  him  a  favourable  Chara¬ 
cter,  when  he  affirms,  that  in  his  Works  we  have  Galen  con- 
traded,  Orihafms.  explain’d,  and  Paulus  Agineta  inlarg’d. 
This  Author  fiourifhed  in  the  Year  .of  Chrift  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  or,  according  to  others,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  which  was  more  early  than  Paulus  Agineta.  See  Aetius, 

.  Alexander  Trallianus,  fo  called  from  Tralles,  a  City  of  Ly¬ 
dia  in  the  leffer  Afia.  He  has  feveral  Things  relating  to 
Herbs,  principally  borrow’d  from  his  Predeceffqrs,  ’See  Ale  Xr 
ANDER. 

After  Trallian  appear’d  Paulus  Agineta.  This  Author  co¬ 
pies  pretty  exactly  Diofcorides  and’  Galen,  with'  refpeft  to 
■Plants.  See  ^Egineta.  \  V.  ’  . •  ’  . 

But  Gefner ,  tho’  a  fevere  Cenfurer  of  thefe  three  Authors, 
yet  feems  to  have  entertain’d  more  favourable  Notions  of  the 
Arabian  Phyfidans  than  the  reft  of  his  Contemporaries ;  for 
the  Materia  Medica ,  during  many  Years  cultivated  only  by  the 
Greeks ,  was  at  laft  fo  confiderably  enriched  by  the  Arabians,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  Medicines  now  in  Ufe  are  to  be  aferibed  to 
them.  They  receiv’d  Botany,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Branches 
of  Phyfic,  from  the  Greeks ,  efpecially  after  the  Califs  ordered 
the  Productions  of  the  Greek  Authors  to  be  tranflated  into 
the  Perfian  Language.  The  firft  who  applied  to  the  Sciences 
among  them,  was  the  fecond  Calif  Abu-Jaajar  Ahnanfor,  who 
was  created  Calif  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  feven  hundred  fifty- 
four.  But  the  Empire  at  laft  falling  into  the,  Hands  of  the 
feventh  Calif  Abdalla  Almamuner/i,  in  the T  ear  of  Chrift  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  he  interceded  with  the  Greek  Empe¬ 
rors  to  fend  him  all  the  philofophical  Works  they  pollibly 
could;  which  Favour  when  they  bad  granted  him,  he  fought 
out  for  learned  Interpreters,  and  order’d  them  to  be  faithfully 
tranflated.  Then  Learning  began  to  flouriih,  and  all  the 
Brandies  of  Medicine  were  cultivated  with  uncommon  Cure 
and  Induftry,  "  ■  1  n 
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But  of  all  th e.  Arabians y  none  was  more  fuccefsful  in  car¬ 
rying  on  this  Defign  than  Serapio ,  who  collected  and  digefted 
all  the  Greek  and  Arabian  Authors  who  had  wrote  on  Simples 
before  his  Tune.  The  greater  Part  of  this  Work  confifts  not 
only  of  the  Materials,  but  alfo  of  the  very  Words,  of -Diof 
corides  and  Galen ;  but  yet  it  contains  a  great  Number  of 
Simples  not  taken  from-  the  antient  Greeks.  ^  Some  of  thefe 
'are  at  prqfent  known,  whilft  we  are  entire  Strangers  to  the 
reft.  According  to  Wolfgangus  Juflus ,  he  flour ilh’d  in  the 
Year  one  thoufand  and  fixty-lix. 

Next  appear’d  Razis  or  Razy ,  or  Arrazy ,  which  Name 
he  receiv’d  from  Rei,  the  City  of  Perfia  in  which  he  was 
born  ;  for  his  original  Name  was  Aboubieri  Mouhammad.  He 
is  by  fome  quoted  under  the  Name  of  Almanfor ,  and  his  Book 
called  Almanjor  or  Manfor.  His  Book  is,  as -it  were,  an  Abf- 
tra6l  of  thirty  other  Volumes,  which  he  called  Al  hhaouy , 
which  in  the  Arabian  Language  fignifies  Containing ,  becauie 
it  was  thought  to  contain  uncommon  1  reafures  of  ufeful 
Knowledge.  He  likewife  publilhed  Aljania ,  which  was  an 
immenfe  Collection  of  Things  relating  to  Phyfic  ;  and  fome 
Treatifes  concerning  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body.  He  flou- 
rifh’d,  according  to  JVolf gangus  < jujlus ,  in  one  thoufand  and 
feventy,  or  one  thoufand  and  eighty-five. 

Next  appeared  Avicenna ,  by  fome  called  Avifena ,  or  Abcn - 
Jina ,  or  Ren  Sina ,  or  Abuali  Ibn  Tin  fa.  His  fecond  Book 
treats  of  all  kinds  of  Medicines  in  general.  In  this  Work  he 
quotes  Galen ,  DiofcorideSy  and  a  few  Arabian  Authors.  See 
Avicenna. 

Adluarius ,  who  lived  about  this  Time,  or  perhaps  a  little 
later,  has  not  much  contributed  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Plants  ;  all  that  he  fays  concerning  them  being 
taken  from  others.  See  Actuarius. 

Next  appeared  Johannes  Mefues  Damafcenus ,  the  Son  of 
Abdela  King  of  Damn  feus.  He  acquir’d  an  uncommon  Fame 
for  his  having  been  the  Inventor  of  many  of  the  Medicines 
which  we  daily  ufe  with  Succefs.  He  flourifhed  in  the  Year 
of  Chrift  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Averrhoes  about  the  fame  Time  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
Improvements  he  made  in  the  AAatena  Medica.  This  Phyfi- 
cian  colle£techan  Account  of  the  moft  remarkable  Plants  from 
Galen’s  Books  of  fimple  Medicines,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
Order  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  as  Gefner  obferves. 

Next  appeared  Baitar ,  by  others  called  Ibnu  El^Baitar,  as 
alfo  Abenbitar ,  or,  as  others  write  it,  Ebenbitar.  He  was  born 
at  Malaga ,  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fixteen.  .... 

’  It  muft  fie  confefled,  that  Botany  is  much  indebted  to  the 
Arabians ,  who,  tho’  they  borrow’d  much  from  the  G reeks , 
have  enriched  the  Materia  Medica  with  many  Plants  unknown 
to  their  Mafters,  among  which  are  moft  of  the  milder  Ca- 


After  the  Time  of  thefe  Arabians ,  a  fhameful  and  almoft 
univerfal  Ignorance  prevailed,  and  the  Monuments  of  Learn¬ 
ing  hand  ed^down  from  former  Times  were,  excepting^  a  very 
few,  buried  in  Oblivion.  The  barbarous  and  ill-form’d  Tafte 
which  feigned  in  thefe  Days,  is  fufficiently  prov  d  by  the 
Works  of  Nicolaus  Myrepfus  of  Alexandria.  We  cannot 
precifely  fix  the  Time  in  which  he  liv’d;  yet,  according  to 
Fuchfius,  he  was  among  the  later  Greek  Writers,  fince  he 
quotes  Adiuarius  and  Mefue,  who  lived  in  the  Year  .of  Chrift 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  His  Style  is  uncoi- 
re&,  and' his  Works  abound  with  barbarous,  and  ill-chofeiv 


In  the  Year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty,  appear’d 
Hildegardis ,  Abbot  of  St.  Rupert’s  Monaftery  in  Mentz,  and 
one  of  die  Benedittine  Order.  He  enriched  feveral  Parts  of 
Natural  Knowledge,  and  among  the  reft  Botany  ;  but  writes 
in  a  very  barbarous  Style,  and  has  many  Things  which  are  not 
only  trifling,  but  alfo  fuperftitious,  and  repugnant  to  Truth  and 
common  Senfe. 

Next  appear’d  Johannes  Platenus  of  Salerno.  He  fiou- 
rilh’d  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  one  thoufand  three  hundred.  As 
the  Reader  will  be  beft  able  to  judge  both  "of  his  Defign,  and 
of  his  Style,  from  fome  of  his  own  Words,  I  lhall  iniert  the 
following  Paflage  of  his  Preface. 

«  In  Tra£htione,  fays  he,  uniufcujufq;  Medicinae  funplicis 
“  Complexio  rerum  primo  eft  intendenda,  confequenter  utrum 
<c  fit  Arbor,  an  Frutex,  Herba,  Radix,  an  Flos,  an  Semen, 
an  Folium,-  an  Lapis,  an  Succus,  an  aliquid  aliud  .  Poll 
modum  quot  funt  ipfius  Maneries,  &  quaLtei  fiant,  &  in 
quo  loco  inveniantur.  Quae  etiam  Maneries  fit  rnehor, 
qualiter  fophifticantur,  &  fophifticatae  cognofcantur.” 

Muchabout  the  fame  Time  Matthesus  Syivaticus ,  of  Mantua , 
compil’d  a  Volume  of  the  Pandeds  of  Medicine,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Robert  King  of  Sicily  ;  but  this  is  a  Work  of  io  little  Va¬ 
lue,  with  refpect  to  Botany f  that  we  lhall  not  fpend  Time  ii\ 
giving  any  Account  of  it.  Its  Author  liv’d  in  1336.  Nor  is  a 
much  greater  Regard  due  to  the  Productions  of  Arnaldusde  /  ilia 
Nova ,  who  died  in  the  Year  1412.  or  thofe  of  Jacobus  de 


Dondisy.  of  Pavia  ;  or  of  Petrus  Cref-cntienfs,  a  Senator  of 
Bononia ,  who  wrote  in  the  Year  147 3. 

Soon  after  appeal’d  Johannes  Cuba ,  b-Julricus  de  AuguJUs  de 
Thertona ,  Johannes  de  Bofco  of  Alexandria ,  and  Paulus  Suar- 
dus  of  Milan  ;  but  the  Works  of  thefe  Authors  are  fo  obfeure, 
and  full  of  Blunders,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  our  Confideration. 

About  this  time  Avicenna  was  firft  read  in  the  Schools.  Then 
Razisy  efpecially  his  ninth  Book  to  Almanzor.  Numbers  of  the 
later  practical  Phyficians  were  alfo  ftudy’d,  whilft  the  Greeks 
Were  entirely  negleCted,  and  forgot  lb  much,  that  the  Names  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  loft,  or  rather  chang’d  into  thofe 
of  Hippocras  and  Galicnus. 

Thus,  for  about  four  Centuries,  Barbarity  and  Ignorance  had 
almoft  put  an  End  to  the  Sciences,  and  banifh’d  Learning  from 
the  World,  till  at  laft,  about  the  End  of  the  fifteenth  Century, 
propitious.  Heaven  rai fed  up  fome  great  Men,  who  refeu’d  the 
Authors  of  Worth  and  Note  from  thefhameful  Oblivion  in  which 
they  had  been  bury’d.  At  this  happy  Conjuncture,  Botany  had 
the  fame  good  Luck  with  other  Parts  of  Learning  ;  for  Theo¬ 
doras  Gaza  reftoredTbeophraJluSy  and  tranflated  his  Works  into 
Latin y  in  which  he  is  thought  to  have  fucceeded  very  well. 
He  died  in  Rome  in  the  Year  1478. 

After  him  appear’d  Hcrmolaus  Barbaras ,  a  Venetian  Noble¬ 
man.  He  was  born  in  the  Year  1454-  He  corrected  Pliny’s 
Natural  Hiftory,  and  tranflated  Diofcorides  into  pure  and  beau-  - 
tiful  Latin  bur  he  is  thought  to  have  receded  too  much  from 
the  Meaning  of  the  Original,  that  he  might  imitate  the  Style  of 
Pliny.  Fuchfius  commends  him  for  the  feafonable  Aid  he  gave 
to  Botany  and  Phyfic,  and  the  Pains  lie  was  at  in  improving  and 
enriching  them,  tho’  he  was  himfelf  no  Phyfician. 

Soon  after  arofe  Johannes  Ruelliusy  born  at  Soiffons  in  France , 
and  a  Man  of  uncommon  Learning.  He  feems  to  have  trod 
in  fhe  Footfteps  of  Hcrmolaus  Barbaras,  and  purfued  the  lame 
Defign  of  banilhing  and  exploding  the  Jargon  of  Avicenna,  and 
lome  other  Arabians,  that  we  might  draw  our  Knowledge  of 
Plants  from,  Diojcorides  hivnfelf.  He  cultivated  Botany  with 
greater  Care  than  any  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  collected  all 
the  ufeful  Obfervations  which  Theophrajlus,  Pliny ,  and  Galen , 
had  made  concerning  Plants. 

Fie  was  foon  after  fucceeded  by  Marcellas  Virgilius,  a  Flo¬ 
rentine  y  who,  tho’  not  a  Phyfician  by  Profeffion,  nor,  perhaps, 
very  fkilfui  in  Botany,  is,  neverthelefs,  to  be  commended  for 
his  Induftry  in  correcting,  and  reftoring  to  their  antient  Splen¬ 
dor,  fome  Pages  of  DiofcorideSy  which  had  been  wretchedly 
mangled  and  corrupted. 

Marcellas  was  fucceeded  by  Joannes  Manardus  of  Ferrara , 
a  celebrated  Phyfician.  In  his  Epiftles  there  are  many  Things 
which  illuftrate  Diofcorides,  elpeeially  in  the  eighth  Book, 
where  he  correCts  Marccllus’s  Verlion  in  many  Places,  and  de¬ 
fends  the  Interpretations  of  Ruellius  and  FIcrmolaus  Barbaras. 
He  alfo  wrote  Annotations  on  the  Medicamenta  Simplicia  of 
Joannes  Mefue ,  in  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  Word, 
many  obfeure  things  are  made  plain,  thofe  that  were  formerly 
tooconcife  inlarg’d,  fuch  as  were  loft  reftor’d,  and  luch  as  were 
erroneous  corrected. 

In  the  fame  Age  appear’d  a  great  Number  of  Interpreters, 
Critics,  and  Reftorers  of  TheophraJluSy  DiofcorideSy  and  Pliny. 
Amongft  the  reft,  Nicolaus  Leonicenus ,  in  his  Work  de  Plinii 
id  aliorum  in  Re  Medica  Error ibus.,  delivers  many  things  of 
great  Importance  with  refpeCt  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  He 
was  born  at  Vincentia  in  the  Year  1428.  and  died  at  Ferrara ; 
(where  he  had  taught  for  fixty  Years)  in  1524.  after  he  was 
ninety-fix  Years  of  Age.  When  he  was  afk’d  what  medicinal 
Secret  he  us’d,  in  order  to  preferve  fo  uncommon  a  Vigour  both 
of  Mind  and  Body,  and  elude  the  Attacks  of  old  Age,  fince  he 
us’d  no  peculiar  Diet  which  could  account  for  fuch  happy  Ef- 
feCts,  he  made  this  noble  Reply  :  “  I  eafily  preferve  my  Mind 
“  lively,  by  a  Reflexion  on  the  perpetual  Innocence  of  my 
“  Life  j  and  my  Body  found  and  healthful,  by  a  chearful  Fru- 
“  gality.  ”  According  to  Scaliger,  this  Author  was,  from  his 
Infancy,  affliCIed  with  violent  epileptic  Fits,  till  the  thirtieth 
Year  of  his  Age  ;  after  which  this  formidable  Difcafe  left  him, 
and  he  enjoy’d  the  perfeCt  Ufe  of  all  his  Limbs  and  Senfes,  with¬ 
out  the  Sufpicion,  much  lels  the  Shock,  of  a  Difeafe,  till  he  was 
ninety-fix  Years  of  Age.  If  this  Circumftance  is  true,  he  was 
Angularly  indebted  to  his  Temperance  ;  for,  according  to  Pau¬ 
las  Joviusy  he  was  highly  abftemious  in  every  refpeft.  He  firft 
tranflated  Galen’s  Works  from  theGVwf  to  the  Latin  Language, 
and  illuftrated  them  with  Commentaries. 

In  1524.  appear’d  Antonins  Mu  fa  Brafavolus  of  Ferrara.  He 
publifh’d  an  Examination  of  all  the  Simple  Medicines  ufed  in  the 
Shops,  in  which  Work  he  often  treats  of  Plants.  He  alfo  wrote 
Commentaries  upon  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates ,  and  compil’d 
a  large  Index  to  all  the  Works  of  Galen. 

Fra favolus  was  fucceeded  by  Gtho  BrunfelfiuSy  who  was  born 
at  Mentz  in  Germany.  He  was  firft  a  Carthufian  Monk, 
then  ,  a  Schoolmafter  for  nine  Years,  and,  laft  of  all,  a  Phy¬ 
fician.  He  was  a  Man  of  Angular  Learning,  and  attempted  to 
reftore  and  illuflrate  Botany,  both  in  the  Latin  and  German 
Languages.  Tho',  in  l)is  Works,  many  things  are  mrperfaa. 
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tho’  the  tJefcrlptions  do  not  correfpond  to  the  Draughts,  and 
tho’  ho  often  calls  Herbs  by  their  wrong  Names,  yet  he  was 
the  firft  who  reftor’d  the  true  way  of  drawing  Herbs  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  was  at  laft  call’d  to  Bern  in  Switzerland ,  where 
he  pradtifed  with  fuch  Suceefsas  to  acquire  an  uncommon  Repu¬ 
tation  ;  but  he  died  about  a  Year  and  an  half  alter  he  had  fet¬ 
tled  there,  in  the  Year  1534. 

Brunfelfius  was  fucceeded  in  hts  Defign  of  reitoring  artd  en^ 
richino-  Botany,  by  Euricius  Cordus ,  born  at  Hejfe  in  Germany . 
He  pradtifed  and  taught  Medicine  at  Erford ,  Mar  pur g,  and 
Bremen.  Befides  his  Skill  in  Poetry,  and  other  fine  Accom- 
plifhments,  he  was  a  Man  of  untainted  IVIorals,  and  fingular  In— 
duftry.  How  much  he  has  contributed  to  the  Improvement  of 
Botany,'  may  be  judg’d  from  his  Botanologicon,  feu  Colloquium 
de  variis  Herbis.  He  died  in  the  Year  1538. 

Nor  are  we  to  pafs  over  in  Silence  Gualterus  Hormenius  Riffusr 
ProfefTor  at  Strajburg ,  and  Joannes  Lonicerusy  Profeflor  at 
Marpurg  ;  the  former  of  whoni  has  follow’d  Ruellius ,  and  the 
other  Marcellas ,  in  interpreting  Diofcorides.  Gefner .  gives 
both  thefe  Authors  fuch  a  wretched  Character,  as  would  induce 
one  to  neglect  their  Productions,  as  worthlefs  and  infipid. 
Jargon. 

But  the  greateft  IHuffrator  of  Diofcorides,,  and  the  molt  hap¬ 
py  Difcoverer  of  Plants  before  unknown,  was  Valerius  Cordus. 
He  was  born  in  Hejfe  in  the.  Year  1515.  and  died  at  Rome 
3544.  in  the  twenty-ninth  Year  of  his  Age.  He  was  morein- 
duftrious  in  enriching  Botany  than  many  of  thofe  who  had  gone 
before  him.  Befides  his  exquiftte  Annotations  on  Diofcorides, 
he  compil’d  an  Hiftory  of  Plants,  in.  four  Books  ;  but  a3  he  died 
before  that  Work  was  completed,  all  his  Defcriptions  are  not 
equally  exact  and  juft. 

In  1450.  appear’d  Amatus  Lufitanus ,  who  is  by  fome  call’d 
Joannes  Roderieus  Lufitanus,  and  Joannes  Rod  eric  us  Cajlelli  albi. 
He  wrote  Uluftrations  upon  Diofcorides ,  in  which  he  often  talks 
of  things  to  which  he  was  an  entire  Stranger. 

But  Andreas  Lacuna ,  of  Segovia ,  is  an  Author,  far  preferable 
to  Amatus  Lufitanus.  He  was  chief  Phyfician  to  Julius  the 
Third.  In  the  Spanijh  Language  he  wrote  Commentaries  and 
Annotations  on  Diofcorides ,  but  is  feverely  cenfur’d  for  being 
a  Plagiary  by  Matthiolus.  He  alfo  tranfiated  that  Work  con¬ 
cerning  Plants,,  aferib’d  to  Arijlotle.  He  died  in  the  Year  1552. 

Hieronymus  Bockius ,  call’d  commonly  Bock.  He  is  known 
by  the  Name  Tragus ,  and  was  born  at  Hiedfpach ,  a  Village  of 
Bretta ,  near  the  City  of  Spires.  He  liv’d  for  lome  Years  at 
Deuxponts ,  where  he  adorned  the  Gardens  of  Duke  Lewis , 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine ,  with  a  Variety  of  Herbs  formerly  un¬ 
known  in  it.  He  compofed  a  Hiftory  of  Herbs  at  Saatbi  uck, 
and  died  in  1554. 

Next  appear’d  Joannes ,  or  Janus  Haynbut ,  or  Hagenbut , 
wher  was  call’d  Gornarius ,  tho’  Hagenbut  fignifies  the  bruit  of 
the  Dog-rofe.  He  was  born  at  Z uvicca,  a  City  of  Mifiia ,  in 
the  Year  1500.  He  tranfiated  Diofcorides ,  and  added  Figures 
to  each  Chapter.  Tho’  in  this  Work  he  does  not  difeover  a 
more  extenfive  Knowledge  in  Botany  than  fome  who  had  gone 
before  him,  yet  he  re-eftablifhes  the  genuine  Readings  in  num- 
berlefs  Places.  He  had  for  an  Antagonift  Leonardus  Fuchfius , 
who  finds  fault  with  a  great  many  Paflages  in  his  Tranflation. 

He  died  in  1558.  .  < 

Next  appear’d  Jacobus  Goupylus  of  Poidhers.  He  was  Doctor 
of  Phyfic  at  Paris,  and  very  fkilful  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan¬ 
guages.  He  gave  fome  very  fhort,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  very 
ufeful  Amendments  of  Diofcorides.  He  diligently  and  judici- 
oully  reviled  Trallian ,  Aquarius,  and  fome  others.  He  died 
in  the  Year  1560. 

At  JVembding,  in  the  Country'of  the  Grifons ,  was  born  Leo- 
narthus  Fuchfius ,  in  the  Year  1501.  He  was  a  Man  of  un¬ 
common  Application,  and  a  diligent  Inquirer  into  the  Plants 
of  Germany,  five  hundred  and  ten  of  which  he  reprefented  in 
large  Figures,  to  the  no  fmall  Improvement  of  Botany.  But 
he  was  lo  ioolifhly  attach’d  to  D10J corides,  that  he  endeavour  d 
to  accommodate  Diofcorides’s  Defcriptions  to  the  German 
Plants ;  which  made  him  fometimes  affirm,  that  things  were 
clearer  than  the  Light,  when  they  were,  at  the  fame  time,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  greateft  Darknefs  and  Obfcurity.  He  died  at 
Tubingen  in  the  Year  1566. 

The  fame  Year  deprived  the  World  of  Gulielmus  Rondeletius , 
a  celebrated  Phyfician,  born  at  Montpelier.  He  was  indefa- 
tigably  laborious  in  difcovering  and  finding  out  Simples,  and 
their  Virtues.  He  wr#te  Commentaries  upon  feveral  Parts  of 
Diofcorides,  which  were  much  efteem’d  by  the  Botanifts  who 
liv’d  at  the  fame  time  with  himfelf.  He  died  in  1566. 

IVilliam  Turner,  an  Englijh  Phyfician  of  fingular  Learning, 
in  1551*  publifh’d  an  Hiftory  of  Plants  in  Englijh ;  in  which 
Work  he  has,  for  the  moft  part,  publifh’d  the  Figures  of 
Fuchfius ,  and  given  the  Names  of  the  Plants  in  Latin,  Gerek, 
Englijh,  German,  and  French,  in  an  alphabetical  Order. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  Lucas  Ghini  of  Forli,  a  Phyfician  of 
an  excellent  Genius,  and  uncommon  Learning.  He  profefled 
the  Materia  Medico  at  Pifa  for  feveral  Years  with  univerfal 
Approbation  \  and  tho’  he  publifh’d  nothing  himfelf,  yet  he 
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was  either  the  Mafter,  or  the  intimate  Acquaintance,  of  thofe  cele* 
brated  Men, '  Cccfalpinus,  Anguillara,  Marantha ,  Matthiolus , 
and  fome  others,  to  whom  he  not  only  fent  Plants,  but  openly 
deliver’d  his  Opinion  of  them ;  by  which  means  he  contributed 
confiderably  to  the  Xlluftration  of  former  Authors,  and  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Botany. 

Petrus  Andreas  Matthiolus  was  born  at  Sienna,  a  celebrated 
City  of  Tufcany.  Thuanus  gives  him  a  very  great  Character  for 
a  fkilful  Botanift.  But  however  well  acquainted  Matthiolus 
might  have  been  with  the  Writings  of  the  Antients,  yet  he 
was  fo  ignorant  of  the  common  Plants,  that  of  the  whole  nine 
hundred  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  fcarce  given  an  accurate  De¬ 
fection  of  one.  He  died  of  the  Plague  at  Trent  in  the 
Year  1577. 

Barthol'omcsus  Mar  ant  a,  a  Phyfician  of  Veniifium ,  compofed 
three  Books  on  the  Method  of  knowing  fimple  Medicines, 
which  are  highly  ufeful  for  underftanding  many  Paflages  of 
Diofcorides.  He  died  in  the  Year  1554* 

Adamus  Lonicerus  was  born  at  Marpurg  in  Hejfe  in  1528. 
He  was  a  learned  Phyfician,  and  a  fkilful  Botanift,  as  is  obvious 
from  his  Botanicon,  his  Hifloria  Plantarum,  and  his  Herba¬ 
rium,  publifh’d  in  the  German  Language.  But  John  Bauhine 
feems  to  have  judged  rightly  of  Lonicerus,  when  he  affirms,  that 
he  coMedhis  Botanical'  Works  from  Tragus. 

Nor  at  this  time  were  there  wanting  Men  of  Learning,  who 
either  went  to  both  Indies  themfelves,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
Spices  and  Plants  produc’d  in  them,  or  treated  largely  of  them 
after  they  were  brought  into  Europe.  Amongft  thefe  were 
Garcias  ab  Horto,  Chrifophorus  a  Cofa,  Nicolaus  Monardes, 
Gonfalvus  Ferdinandus  Oviedo,  Francifcus  Lopez  de  Gomaray 
Johannes  Fragofus,  Hugo  Linfchotanusy  Johannes  Leirius , 
'Francifcus  Hernandez,  Francifcus  Ximenez,.  Jofephus  a  Cofay 
and,  nearer  our  own  Times,  Jacobus  Bontius ,  of  Rotter  dam  y 
Gulielmus  Pifo ,  a  Phyfician  of  Amferdam ,  Georgius  Marcgrc- 
vius,  of  Liebjlad ,  and  fome  others. 

Among  thofe  who  have  more  particularly  applied  themfelves' 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants,  was  Jacobus  Dalecampius,  who 
was  born  at  Cadom.  He  pra&is’d  Phyfic  at  Lyons,  with  uni¬ 
verfal  Reputation.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Moderns  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  write  an  univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants  \  but  being  in¬ 
volved  in  a  Multiplicity  of  Bufinefs,  he  did  not  live  to  finifh  it. 
This  Talk  was,  by  Rovillius,  a  Printer  at  Lyons,  committed 
to  one  Molinceus,  a  learned  Phyfician,  who  finifh’d  the  Defign, 
and  publifh’d  it  under  the  Title  of  Hiforia  Lugdunenfs.  Dale¬ 
campius  in  the  Year  1537* 

Jacobus  Theodoras  Taberncemontanus .  is,  according  to  Conrin - 
gius,  juftly  preferable  to  his  Mafter  Tragus ftnee,  in  Imitation 
of  him,  he  advanced  many  things  new  concerning  the  Virtues 
of  Plants  ,  but  ’tis  to  be  lamented,  that  he  only  finifhed  the  firft: 
Part  of  his  Work,  fince  the  fecond  and  third,  done  by  another 
Hand,  however  excellent,  are  yet  fhort  of  the  Judgment  and 
Skill  of  Taberncemontanus  himfelf.  In  his  Practice,  abftra&ing 
from  the  Theriaca  and  the  Mithridate,  he  ufed  very  few  exotic 
Subftances,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  Simples  of  his  own 
Country.  Befides  his-  difcovering  fome  Plants  formerly  un¬ 
known,  he  has  wrote  very  well  concerning  the  Virtues  of  thofe 
which  were  commonly  known.  He  was  call’d  Tabernamonta- 
nus  from  the  Place  where  he  was  born,  which  is  Bergzabern ,  a 
Town  in  the  Territories  of  the  Prince  of  Deuxponts.  He  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  the  Year  1590. 

This  Author  originally  pradtifed  Pharmacy  at  KronweiJ- 

fenberg.  '  r  ,  f 

Some  of  the  Figures  of  Taberncemontanus,  and  alfo  of  LobehuSy 
were  taken  by  John  Gerard,  an  Englijhman „  born  at  Nant- 
wich  in  Chejhire.  Nor  did  he  add  any  Figures  of  his  own,  ex¬ 
cept  fixteen,  in  the  whole  Hiftory  of  Plants  which  he  publifh’d 
in  Englijh.  He  had  little  or  no  Knowledge  of  the  Languages. 
The  greater  Part  of  his  Work  is  nothing  but  the  Pemptades  01 
Dodonceus,  turned  into  Englijh  by  one  Doctor  P rief ,’  vchch 
Gerard  took  without  any  Alteration.  To  conceal  this,  he 
changes  the  Method  of  Dodonceus  into  that  of  Lobelias,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Grafles  and  Graminifolious  Plants.  To  this  Tranfla¬ 
tion  of  Dodonceus  he  has  added  fome  Plants  from  Clufus ,  and 
others  from  the  Adverfaria  of  Pena  and  Lobelias ,  having  on  y 
given  about  fourteen  of  his  own.  He  has  confounded  and  un- 
fkilfully  tranfpofed  the  Figures  of  Taberncemontanus.  He 
rifhed  about  the  Year  1597*  >  .  .  v 

Joachimus  Camerarius,  born  at  Norimberg  in  the  *  ea*  I534» 
acquired  a  far  greater  Reputation  than  Gerard.  He  is  >  Rome 
celebrated  as  a  Man  of  profound  Learning,  a  1  *  ^  ta 
nift.  He  was  fo  fond  of  promoting  Natural  Hiftory  and  Botany, 
that  he  purchafed  of  Wolfius  the  Bibliotheca  Her  ana,  an 
Botanological  Works  which  were  left  him  by  Gefner  m  his  laft 
Will.  However,  he  is  not  much  extoll ’d  by  Tournefor  ,  w  o  a) 
of  him,  “  That  if  we  were  to  judge  of  h.m  from  what  h« 
“  publifh’d  during  his  Life,  we  fhould  find  his  Sk.U  m  Botany 

far  inferior  to  Ihe  Reputation  he  acquired  on  that  account. 

He  died  in  the  Year  1598.  _  .  .  c  ,  nf 

With  Camerarius  we  may  join  Janus  Autrnsu,  Saratnsa ,  of 
Lyms,  who  flourifh’d  about  1 598.  By  his  Care  and  Diligence 
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hereftor’d  the  Works  of  Diof corides  to  their  primitive  Dignity; 
for  he  preferves  the  Senfe  of  Diofcorides ,  without  receding  from 
the  Purity  of  Pliny's  DiCtiou. 

Petrus  Bellonius ,  of  Mans ,  Was  a  Mail  of  incredible  Induftry 
and  Application,  as  appears  from  his  Works  publifh’d  partly  in 
th c  Latin,  and  partly  in  the  French  Languages.  He  has  written 
concerning  coniferous  Frees  and  Evergreens.  He  has  alfo  given 
us  Commentaries  on  Diofcorides ,  and  a  Book  concerning  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  likewife  defigned  fome  other  Works,  but  Death 
prevented  him. 

Leonardils  Rauvoljius  was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1517.  He 
travell’d  thro’  Syria ,  Judea ,  Arabia,  Mefopotamia,  Babylon , 
Ajjyria ,  and  Armenia ,  from  which  Countries  he  brought  back 
into  Germany ,  with  him,  many  Herbs,  Shrubs,  Plants,  and 
other  things  of  the  like  Nature.  He  wrote  a  Book,  which  he 
calls  Hodocporicon,  or  Travels  into  Syria ,  Judea ,  Arabia ,  Mefopo¬ 
tamia ,  Babylon ,  Affyria ,  and  Armenia ,  which  he  divided  into  fix 
Parts,  and  which  contain  many  curious  things  relating  to  the 
Materia  Medica.  He  flourifh’d  about  the  Year  1583. 

The  World  is  confiderablv  indebted  to  the  Lucubrations  of 
Rembertus  Do  dona  us,  who  was  born  at  Mechlin ,  in  Brabant, 
1517.  His  Hiftory  of  Plants  is  recommended  not  only  by  the' 
Elegance  of  the  Figures,  but  alfo  the  Richnefs  and  Variety  of 
the  Matter.  By  his  Learning  he  acquired  fuch  a  Reputation, 
thathe  was  invited  to  theUniverfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  profefs’d 
Phyfic  with  great  Applaufe,  and  died  in  1585*  in  the  fixty-eighth 
Year  of  his  Age. 

Carolus  Clufius  was  fingularly  fond  of  Botany.  He  became 
enamour’d  with  this  Science  when  he  was  at  Montpelier,  where 
fie  lodg’d  with  the  celebrated  Rondeletius,  as  Boijfard  informs  us. 
He  was  born  at  Arras,  in  the  French  Netherlands ,  in  the  Year 
1526.  His  Reputation  loon  procur’d  him  an  Invitation  from  the 
Trofeffors  of  the  Univerfityof  Leyden,  which  having  accepted,  he 
there' revis’d  all  his  Writings,  put  thelaft  Hand  to  them,  and  digeft- 
ed  them  into  two  Volumes ;  the  former  of  which  contains  one  thou- 
fand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Figures  of  Plants  ;  the  other, 
befides  Fruits,  and  exotic  Animals,  contains  the  Reprefentations  of 
forty- five  Plants  difeover’dby  himfelf.  He  died,  much  regretted, 
at  Leyden,  in  the  Year  1609.  in  the  eighty-fourth  Year  of  his  Age. 

Matthias  Lobelius,  of  Life,  was  far  inferior  to  Clufius,  and 
lefs  exaCt  in  deferibing  his  Plants,  as  appears  from  his  Adver- 
faria ,  and  his  Obfervations  and  Illuftrations  of  Plants,  in  which, 
where  Figures  are  wanting,  he  is  fcarcely  intelligible.  In  af- 
figning  the  Places  where  Plants  grow,  he  trufts  too  much  to  his 
Memory;  for,  as  Mr.  Ray  juftly  obferves,  he  takes  many 
Plants  to  be  the  natural  Product  of  England,  which  were  never 
feen  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  it,  and  which,  perhaps,  were 
never  feen  any- where  in  the  World.  Lobelius ,  relying  on  the 
Affiftance  of  Petrus  Pena,  a  Native  of  Provence  in  France, 
and  a  Man  of  great  Learning,  publilh’d  a  Defcription  of  the 
rare  Plants  of  Languedoc,  in  a  harfh  and  uncouth  Style. 

I  now  come  to  John  and  Cafpar  Bauhine ,  two  Brothers, 
who  have  acquir’d  fuch  an  uncommon  Fame  for  their  Skill  in 
Botany,  that  the  fmalleft  Herb  is  hardly  mention’d  without,  at 
*the  fame  time,  mentioning  the  Name  affix’d  to  it  by  them. 
They  were  born  at  Bafil ,  but  their  Father  was  a  Native  of 
France.  Notwithflanding  the  Learning  and  Induftry  of  thefe 
two  Brothers,  they  feem  to  have  undertaken  a  Talk  to  which 
they  were  by  no  means  equal ;  for  each  of  them  propofed  to 
write  an  univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants.  But  as  Gefner ,  in  one  of 
his  Epiftles  to  Fuchjius ,  well  obferves,  one  Man  is  not  at  all 
Efficient  for  carrying  on  fo  extenfive  a  Defign,  fince  there  are 
numberlefs  Species  of  Plants,  each  of  which  a  fingle  Man  muft 
be  an  entire  Stranger  to,  on  account  of  the  Diverfity  of  Cli¬ 
mates.  But  if  different  Men,  in  different  Climates,  would 
oblige  the  World  with  their  Obfervations,  there  is  a  Poffibility 
of  an  univerfal  Hiftory  of  this  kind  being  fome  time  or  other 
produc’d  by  a  mafterly  Hand.  Tho’  it  were  to  be  wilh’d,  that 
a  Work  of  this  Nature  Ihould  appear  in  our  own  Age,  yet  we 
have  no  Reafon  to  expeCt  it ;  becaufe,  from  the  Descriptions  of 
the  Plants  already  known,  we  can  neither  infallibly  difeover 
their  Species,  nor  reduce  them  to  their  proper  Genufes  ;  and 
from  this  Source  have  arifen  almoft  all  the  Errors  of  the  univerfal 
Hiftories  of  this  Nature,  which  have  hitherto  appear’d.  But,  to 
Teturn  to  the  Bauhines:  No  more  ufeful  Work  of  the  kind  has 
appear’d  than  the  Pinax,  nor  was  it  poffible  to  render  it  much 
more  perfeCt  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  Among  the 
fix  hundred  Plants  deferib’d  by  Cafpar  in  the  Prodromus  Tbea- 
tri  Botanici,  many  were  receiv’d  dry  and  imperfect  from  his 
Friends  and  Acquaintances.  His  Brother  John,  tho’  he  us’d 
the  fame  PraCtice,  yet  gave  his  Descriptions  far  more  natural 
and  accurate.  But  the  great  Fault  of  thefe  two  Authors  feems 
to  confift  in  their  having  neglected  to  eftablifh  the  Genufes  of 
Plants,  than  which  nothing  is  more  requifite  to  fuch  a  Hiftory. 
John  died  at  Mont  Beleard  in  1614.  and  Cafpar  at  Bafil  in 
1624.  in  the  fixty-fourth  Year  ol  his  Age. 

Nor  ought  we,  on  this  Occafion,  to  forget  the  Hortus  Flori- 
dus  of  Crifpinus  Paffeus,  publilh’d  in  1614.  in  which  there  are 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  Figures  accurately  delineated, 
and  divided  according  to  the  Seafons  of  the  Year ;  nor  the  Works 
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of  Emanuel  Suvertius ,  a  Native;  of  Scvenberg  in  Holland  ;  nor 
the  Florilegia  of  Theodoras  de  Bry  ;  nor  the  Defcription  of  the 
Herbs  growing  on  Mount  Baldo,  publilh’d  by  Johannes  Pona , 
an  Apothecary  of  Verona ;  nor  the  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  publilh’d  by  Jacobus  Cornuti,  a  Phyfician  of  Paris. 

After  the  Bauhines  appear’d  John  Parkinfon,  a  Native  of 
London,  and  Apothecary  to  the  King,  who  attempted  to  give 
an  univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants  in  the  Englijh  Language  ;  for  in 
his  ParadifisTerreJlris ,  publilh’d  in  1629.  he  gives  the  Hiftory 
of  I'lowers  at  great  Length  ;  and,  in  his  Tbeatrum  Botanicum , 
he  has  comprehended  more  Species  of  Plants,  than  were  to  be 
found  ;n  any  Hiftory  of  Plants  publilh’d  before  his  Time,  tor 
the  moll  part,  he  follow’d  Cafpar  Bauhine ;  and  added  feveral 
Species  from  Alpinus,  Cornuti,  and  fome  others.  But  tho’  he  trod 
in  the  Steps  of  thebeft  Authors,  who  had  gone  before  him,  yet* 
thro’  Forgetfulnefs  or  Hafte,  he  has  omitted  many  Things,  and 
fometimes  repeated  his  Defcriptions  of  one  and  the  fame  Herb. 

As  Kings  and  Princes  have  contributed  to  the  Advancement 
of  other  Sciences,  fo  have  they  not  been  wanting  to  the 
Improvement  of  Botany  ;  for  the  Herbs  of  Greece,  and  the 
Eajlern  Countries,  have  been  rendered  as  famous  by  the  No-^ 
tice  which  Kings  have  taken  of  them,  as  by  their  own  Virtues. 
Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  is  as  memorable  for  his  diligent  Study 
of  Plants,  as  for  his  being  cloath’d  with  Royalty,  and  fwaying 
the  Sceptre  over  a  warlike  People  :  And,  according  to  Galen, 
Mithridates  and  Attains  were  acquainted  with  the  Virtues  of 
almoft  all  the  Simples  which  refill  Poifon,  the  Qualities  of  which 
they  tried  upon  fuch  Criminals  as  were  condemn’d  to  Death. 

Nor  were  th  eRoman  Emperors  lefs  Admirers  of  Botany,  or  lefs 
careful  in  advancing  it ;  for  the  Botanifts  kept  by  Cafar  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  Lybia,  Sicily,  and  Crete,  tranfmitted  Bafkets  of  Flowers 
not  only  to  Cafar  himfelf,  but  almoft  to  all  the  Roman  People. 
And  Evax,  a  certain  King  of  the  Arabians,  is  faid  to  have 
written  to  Nero  concerning  the  Virtues  of  Simples. 

But,  to  come  near  our  own  Times,  Philip  the  Second,  of  Spain, 
as  we  are  told  by  Jofephus  Acojla,  fent  his  chief  Phyfician,  Fran- 
eifeus  Hernandez,  into  America,  with  a  View  to  difeover  neW 
Plants,  and  more  accurately  deferibe  thofe  already  known. 

Among  the  public  Gardens,  in  which  Herbs  are  demonftrated 
by  Profeffors,  that  of  Padua  is  the  oldeft.  Francifcus  Bonafi- 
dius,  a  Phyfician  of  Padua,  at  whofe  Perfuafion  the  Defign 
wa9  fet  on  Foot,  firft  explain’d  the  Simples  in  this  Garden  from 
the  Year  1533.  to  1549.  when,  being  weaken’d  with  Age, 
and  lofing  his  Sight,  he  refign’d  his  Place. 

He  was  fucceeded  in  this  Office  by  Gabriel  Fallopius,  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  whofe  Character,  both  as  a  Surgeon  and  a  Botanift,  is  well 
enough  known.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Bernardinus  Trivifa- 
nus  in  1563. 

In  1561.  Melchior  Guilandinus  was  chofen  Keeper  of  the 
Paduan  Garden.  He  was  born  at  Coningfberg  in  Pruffia,  and 
made  uncommon  Advances  in  Medicinal  Learning,  but  more 
efpecially  in  Botany  :  He  took  Notice  of  an  hundred  Errors  in 
the  Herbarium  of  Matthiolus  ;  and,  after  having  acquired  an 
uncommon  Character  for  Learning,  died  at  Padua  in  1589. 

His  Place  was  given  to  Jacobus  Antonius  Cortufus,  in  the 
Year  1590.  who,  tho’  no  profefs’d  Phyfician,  was  yet  the  moft 
fkilful  Botanift  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.  He  died  in 
1 593.  without  publifhing  any  thing,  except  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  in  the  Paduan  Garden. 

The  fame  Year  Profper  Alpinus,  born  at  Marojlica,  a  Town 
at  the  Foot  of  th cVicenfian  Mountains,  in  the  Venetian  Terri¬ 
tories,  was  chofen  to  read  LeCtures  on  Simples  in  the  Schools, 
and  fhew  them  in  the  Garden.  He  went  into  Egypt  in  the 
Year  1580.  with  Georgius  Amins ,  a  Venetian,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  Health  of  the  Venetians  who  refided  there.  He  was 
called  thence  to  Genoa  in  1586.  by  Joannes  Andreas  AureaS,  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Spanijh  Fleet,  in  order  to  preferibe  for  him. 
Thence  he  went  to  Padua,  and  enter’d  upon  the  Explication 
of  Simples.  He  was  a  Man  of  an  univerfal  Genius,  and  un¬ 
common  Learning.  The  Plants  he  himfelf  had  feen  in  Egypt , 
as  alfo  thofe  fent  him  from  Crete,  and  other  Parts,  by  Hiero¬ 
nymus  Capellus,  and  Nicolaus  Contarenus ,  are  imperfeCtly  de¬ 
ferred  by  him,  and  as  imperfectly  delineated,  as  appears  not 
only  from  his  Treatife  de  Plantis  LEgyptiis,  but  alfo  from  his 
Books  de  Plantis  Exoticis,  publifh’d  by  his  Son  Alpinus  in  1628. 
Profper,  the  Father,  died  at  Padua  in  1617. 

The  following  Year  Jacobus  Zabarella  was  chofen  to  give 
LeCtures  on  Simples ;  and  Johannes  Prevotius ,  a  Native  of  Ba¬ 
fil  in  Switzerland,  to  fhew  them  in  the  Garden  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  carried  off  by  the  Plague  in  1630.  The  following  Year 
an  Offer  of  his  Place  was  made  to  Joannes  Rhodius,  a  Dane, 
but  he  refufed  it ;  and  in  1633.  it  was  given  by  the  Senate  to 
Alpinus  Alpinus,  the  Son  of  Profper,  who  enjoy’d  it  till  1637. 
when  he  died  of  a  Confumption.  Next  Year  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Joannes  Vefingius,  of  Minden ,  whofe  Character,  both  as  an 
Anatomift  and  a  Botanift,  is  too  well  known  not  to  procure 
him  the  Efteem  he  juftly  deferves.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  died  of  a  malignant  Fever  in  1649..  He 
had  for  his  Succefior,  in  Office,  Georgius  a  Turre ,  who  is  juftly 
celebrated  for  his  Skill  in  Botany.  His  Siicceffor,  the  illultrious 
jo  C  Abbot 
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Abbot  Felix  Vi  alt,  was  no  lcfs  a  Glory  to  his  Country,  and  the 
XJniverfity  of  Padua. 

Encouraged  by  the  Example  of  the  Paduans ,  Cojmo  of  Me- 
dicis ,  the  Great  Duke  of  Tujcany ,  formed  a  Gaiden  for  the 
fame  Purpofe  at  Pi  fa  ;  the  Care  of  which  he  committed  to  An¬ 
dreas  Cafalpinus.  We  muff  not  here  forget  the  Farnefian , 
the  Barber inian ,  the  Ludovifian ,  the  Burghefum ,  the  Aldobran- 
dinian ,  and  the  Efcnfian  Gardens  \n  Italy.  The  BonomanG ar- 
den  has  been  Angularly  enrich’d  by  Jacobus  Zanoni ,  and  Z,<z7/'ar 
Triumph etti  ;  and  that  at  Rwz*  by  the  fkilful  Botaniif  Joannes 

Baptijla  Triumphctti.  . 

Nor  let  us  imagine,  that  in  this  Particular  we  were  outdone 
by  the  celebrated  Gardens  of  the  Hefperides ,  or  thofe  of 
/w,  or  by  that  of  Adonis ,  Alcinous ,  Epicurus ,  or  Theopkrajlus  ; 
for  if  we  take  a  View  of  the  Gardens  of  Holland  and  England , 
we  (hall  find  them  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  Antients  ;  fince  thofe  of  Leyden  and  Amjler- 
dam  contain  whatever  the  /nr/zVr  and  Africa  produce  :  And  thofe 
of  London  and  Oxford ,  the  lad  of  which  has  of  late  been  greatly 
improved  by  Dr.  Dillenius ,  thro’  the  Munificence  of  Dr.  Sher- 
rard,  contain  whatever  Jamaica  and  Virginia  adord.  And  thofe 
of  Hampton ,  Bilhop  Compton' s  at  Fulham  (now  negledled),  and 
that  at  Chelfea ,  are  furniih’d  with  almod  whatever  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  World.  The  Gardens  of  Mr.  Beaumont  in  Holland , 
in  which  there  is  Euphorbium,  brought  from  Africa  at  the  Propri¬ 
etors  Charges,  is  no  lefs  famous  than  that  of  Juba ,  and  will  for 
ever  be  fignaliz’d  by  the  Catalogue  of  its  Plants,  publifh’d  by 
the  learned  Hagelaerus. 

Nor  have  the  Kings  of  France  been  wanting  in  this  Particu¬ 
lar  ;  for  Francis  theFird  was  not  only  an  Admirer  of  Botany  him- 
felf,  but  alfo  a  great  Encouragerof  every  Plan  that  could  improve 
and  advance  it.  Henry  the  Fourth  alfo.  King  of  France  and 
Navarre ,  form’d  a  Garden  for  the  Culture  of  rare  Plants, 
and  gave  the  Care  of  it  to  that  fkilful  Botanid  Joannes  Robinus. 
But  Lewis,  the  Thirteenth,  in  1626.  form’d  a  dill  larger,  and 
more  noble  Garden,  in  the  Suburbs  of  St.  Vigor's  at  Paris,  by 
the  Perfuafion  of  Her  card  his  chief  Phyfician,  and  Guido  BroJ- 
faus  his  Phyfician  in  Ordinary,  and  who,  being  created  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Garden,  appointed  the  Plants  to  be  demondrated  by 
Vefpafianus  Robinus ,  that  diligent  Botanid  ;  who,  befides  the 
Species  of  the  Lingua  Cervina ,  the  Names  of  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Plants  contain’d  in  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens,  fird  brought  into  France  the  Filix  Baccifera ,  the  Adian- 
thum  Americanum,  the  Geranium  Trifle,  the  Origanum  Fijlulo- 
fum,  the  Afarum  Canadenfe ,  the  Acacia  Americana ,  and.  other 
curious  Plants,  with  which  Cornuti,  a  Phyfician  of  Paris ,  has 
adorn’d  his  Hidory  of  Plants.  At  lad,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
gave  the  Charge  of  his  Gardens  to  the  illudrious  Guido  Crefcen- 
tius  Fagon  ;  who,  at  his  own  Expence,  foon  enrich’d  the  Royal 
Garden  with  Store  of  curious  Plants,  which  he  cull’d,  with  his 
own  Hands,  in  different  Parts  of  the  World  :  So  that  it  is  no 
Wonder,  if  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  furpafies  mod  others  in 
the  World  for  the  immenfe  Number  of  Plants  it  contains.  Mr. 
Fagon ,  being  call’d  to  the  Court,  put  Armandus  de  Mauvillain , 
a  Phyfician 'of  Paris,  into  his  Place  ;  and  in  the  Year  1683. 
Mauvillain  was  fucceeded  by  Tournefort ,  a  brief  Sketch  of 
whofe  Life  I  (hall  give  ;  fince  he  feems  to  have  carried  Botany 
to  a  higher  Degree  of  Perfection,  than  any  of  the  Authors  I  have 
hitherto  mention’d. 

Befides  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  France  is  blefs’d  with 
another  at  Montpelier ,  indituted  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  about 
the  Year  1598.  the  Care  of  which  has  fucceflively  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  mod  didinguifh’d  Botanids  ;  fuch  as  Petrus  Richi - 
erius  de  Belleval ,  Joannes  Richer ius  de  Belleval,  Michael  Chy - 
coineau ,  Petrus  Magnol ,  Francifcus  Chycoineau ,  and  Nicolaus 
Fabricius  Peirejkius,  who,  by  a  matchlefs  Diligence,  trans¬ 
planted  the  Myrtus  latifolia fore  plena  from  the  woody  Places 
between  Toulon  and  Marfeilles  \  the  Jafminus  Indicus  fiavus 
cdoratiffimus  from  China  s  the  Papyrus  from  Sais,  a  Town  of 
Egypt  ;  the  Li  fa  from  Mecca  ;  and  fome  uncommon  Vines 
from  Tunis,  Smyrna ,  Sidon,  DamaJ'cus ,  New  France ,  and  other 
Parts* 

The  Gardens  of  Gajio  Borbonius,  Duke  of  Orleans,  are  alfo 
a  noble  and  entertaining  Scene  for  a  Botanid,  fince  it  is  eniich  d 
with  Store  of  curious  Plants.  But  among  all  the  botanic  Scenes 
the  World  ever  faw,  the  mod  glorious  and  magnificent  is  that 
incredible  Treafure  of  Plants,  done  in  their  native  Colours,  as 
large  as  the  Life,  and  kept  in  the  Repofitory  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  This  Garden  dreads  neither  the  Cankerworm, 
the  Locud,  nor  the  Caterpiller  j  but  blooms  with  all  the  V  er- 
dure  of  an  eternal  Spring,  and  bids  a  Defiance  at  once  to  the 
nipping  Colds  of  the  Winter,  and  the  fcorching  Heats  of  the 
Summer. 

LIFE  of  Tournefort. 

When  we  obferve  any  Man  didinguifh’d  by  a  fuperior  Know¬ 
ledge,  or  Skill  of  any  Kind,  it  is  natural  for  the  Mind  to  be 
folicitous  and  inquifitive  about  the  feveral  Circumdances  which 
have  concurr’d  to  render  him  thus  confpicuous.  When,  for 
Example,  we  hear  of  Alexander's  Skill  in  all  the  Arts  of  War 
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2nd  Conqued  ;  when  we  view  the  brave  and  heroic  Adlions  of 
Ccefar,  Seipio,  and  Hannibal ;  when  we  refledt  on  the  extenfive 
Knowledge,  the  deep  Refearches,  the  accurate  Deductions, 
and  important  Difcoveries,  of  the  incomparable  Sir  lfaac  New¬ 
ton  ;  our  Minds  ate  indeed  druck  with  certain  Ideas  of  Gran¬ 
deur  and  Surprize  ;  but  a  fecret  DiffatisfaCtion  is  dill  lodged  in 
the  Bread,  and  the  labouring  Soul  remains,  as  it  were,  on  the 
Rack,  till  we  know  fomething  more  about  the  Aden,  and  have 
difeovered  their  Turns  of  Mind,  and  the  feveral  Steps  by  which 
they  have  gradually  advanced  to  Honour,  and  paved  their  Way 
to  immortal  Glory.  Now,  as  Mr.  Tournefort  is  univerfally 
allow’d  to  have  carried  Botany  to  a  higher  Degree  of  Perfection 
than  any  who  went  before  him,  by  enriching  it  with  numberlefs 
Difcoveries,  advancing  it  into  a  Science,  giving  it  an  Air  of 
Accuracy,  which  it  formeriy  wanted,  and  lmoothingall  its  Dif¬ 
ficulties  ;  it  mud,  of  courfe,  be  an  uncommon  Satisfaction  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Education,  the  Genius,  theDifpo- 
fition,  and  Studies  of  this  celebrated  Botanid. 

Jofeph  Pitton  de  Tournefort ,  then,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  on  the  Fifth  of  June,  1656.  He  was  the  Son  of  Peter 
Pitton  de  Tournefort,  and  Aimarc  de  Fagone,  the  Defendant  of 
a  Family  of  Note  in  Pans. 

Their  Son  Jofeph  was  put  to  the  Jefuits  College  in  Aix, 
with  a  View  to  learn  Latin ,  as  the  other  Scholars  did.  But,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  any  Plants,  the  Bent  of  his  Genius  difeover’d  the 
future  Botanif  ;  for  he  was  anxious  and  uneafy,  till  he  found  out 
their  Names :  He  carefully  remark’d  their  Differences,  and 
fometimes  neglecfed  to  attend  his  Clafs,  in  order  to  difeover 
Herbs,  and  dudy  Nature  in  the  Fields,  indcad  of  the  Language 
of  the  antient  Romans  in  the  Schools.  And  as  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  fee  fome  People  excel  in  an  Art,  by  the  mere 
Force  of  Genius,  without  the  Adidance  of  a  Mader,  this  young 
Botanid  had,  by  his  own  Indudry,  acquir’d  a  Knowledge  of  all 
the  Plants  produced  about  the  V  illage  where  he  was  born. 

When  he  enter’d  upon  his  Philofcphical  Studies,  he  difeo¬ 
ver’d  no  great  Relifh  for  what  was  taught  hiim  In  Difquifi- 
tions  of  this  Kind,  indead  of  Nature,  with  whofe  Contempla¬ 
tion  he  was  fo  highly  charm’d,  he  found  only  vague  and  abf- 
traCled  Ideas,  which  decoy  and  amufe  the  Mind,  without 
enriching  it  with  any  thing  that  is  folid  and  fatisfaCfory. 
During  this  Period  of  his  Education,  he  accidentally  found  the 
Philofophy  of  Defcartes  in  his  Father’s  Study,  and  foon  difeo¬ 
ver’d  it  to  be  the  very  Thing  he  wanted.  Tho’  he  ceuld  only 
read  the  Produ&ions  of  this  Author  privately,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  Stealth,  yet  he  read  them  with  Care  and  Accuracy  ;  and  the 
Father,  who  violently  oppofed  fo  ufeful  a  Study,  afforded  him, 
without  being  fenfible  of  it,  the  Advantages  of  a  fine  Education. 

As  he  deftin’d  his  young  Son  for  the  Church,  he  made  him 
apply  to  the  Study  of  Theology,  and  for  that  Purpofe  enter’d 
him  in  a  Seminary.  But  in  his  Bread:  Botany  could  not  endure 
a  Rival,  and  the  Bent  of  Nature  was  too  powerful  to  be 
balanced  by  any  Views,  or  overcome  by  any  Byas. 

Notwitbftanding  the  Intentions  of  the  Father,  the  Son  muff 
necefiarily  fee  Plants  ;  and  for  this  End  he  retired  to  profecute 
his  darling  Study,  either  to  a  curious  Garden  belonging  to  an 
Apothecary  of  Aix,  or  to  the  neighbouring  Fields,  or  to  the 
Summits  of  Rocks,  which  had  been  inacceffible  to  others, 
fir’d  with  a  lefs  ardent  Defire  of  Knowledge  than  he.  Ei¬ 
ther  by  Stratagem  or  Prefen ts  he  found  Accefs  to  the  moft 
clofe  and  conceal’d  Places,  where  he  fufpedted  there  were  Plants 
not  to  be  found  elfewhere  ;  and  when  thefe  Aleans  fail’d,  fo 
undaunted  was  his  Refolution,  that  he  would  make  his  Way 
into  them  in  an  unlawful  and  clandeftine  manner,  rather  than 
not  fatisfy  his  Curiofity  ;  and,  indeed,  for  an  Attempt  of  this 
Kind,  he  once  ran  a  Rifque  of  being  (toned  to  Death  by  the 
Country-people,  who  took  him  for  a  Robber.  But  what  Hard- 
(hips  will  not  a  Mind,  actuated  with  an  ardent  and  infatiabk 
Defire  of  Knowledge,  undergo  for  Satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Tournefort  was  almoit  as  fond  of  Anatomy  and  Chv- 
miftry  as  he  was  of  Botany  ;  and  at  laft  Phyfic  and  Medicine  fo 
engrofs’d  his  Affedtions,  as  to  gain  a  thorough  Vidtory  over  hi* 
Inclinations  to  Theology,  which  he  now  refolved^to  drop.  In 
this  Refolution  he  was  encouraged  by  an  Uncle  on  his  bather  s 
Side,  who  was  a  Phyfician  of  great  Skill  and  Reputation.  Soon 
after,  the  Death  of  his  Father  in  the  Year  1677.  left  him  at  his 
own  Difpofal,  and  Matter  of  his  own  Inclinations.  _ 

He  quickly  improv’d  this  Revolution  made  in  his  Fortune 
by  his  Father’s  Death ;  for,  in  the  Year  1678.  he  carefully 
ranged  the  Mountains  of  Dauphiny  and  Savoy,  from  which  he 
return’d  with  a  large  Quantity  of  beautiful  dry  ^a”ts»  which 
were  the  Beginnings  of  his  celebrated  Colledtion  of  Heibs. 

Botany  is  not  an  unadtive  and  fedentary  Science,  which,  like 
Geometry  or  Hiltory,  may  be  acquir’d  by  a  reel ufe  and  loli- 
tary  Application  within  the  narrow  Precindts  o*  a  Cloiet ,  or 
which,  like  Chymiflry,  Anatomy,  and  Aftronomy,  demands 
only  fuch  Operations  as  may  be  perform’d  without  a  great  deal 
of  Exercife,  Toil,  and  Fatigue.  The  Botamft  mutt  wander 
thro'  Mountains  and  Valleys,  range  the  gloomy  I  orefts,  climb 
the  fteepeft  Rocks,  and  expofe  his  Fife  on  the  Brinks  of  hide¬ 
ous  Precipices,  in  Quell  ol  Knowledge.  The  only  Books  caps 
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ble  of  inftru&ino;  us  thoroughly  in  this  Science,  are,  with  a 
rich  and  liberal  Hand,  fcatter’d  up  and  down  the  whole  Surface 
of  our  Globe.  But  Rcfolution  and  Patience,  Induftry,  and 
Contempt  of  Danger,  are  neceflary  to  colleft  and  gather  them. 
This  is  the  Reafon  why  fo  few  excel  in  this  Science  :  That  De¬ 
gree  of  Ardor  which  is  capable  of  rendering  a  Man  fkilpd  in, 
other  Branches  of  Literature,  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for 
forming  a  complete  Botanift  ;  who,  befides  the  infurmountable 
Ardour  of  his  Soul,  mull  have  an  uncommon  Strength  of  Body, 
and  Soundnefs  of  Conftitution,  to  bear  him  up  under  the  Toils 
and  Fatigues  he  mull  neceflarily  undergo.  Now,  Mr.  Tourne¬ 
fort  had  a  brifk  laborious  Turn  of  Mind,  a  robuft  Conftitution, 
and  a  large  Fund  of  natural  Gaiety  in  his  Temper,  to  fupport 
him  under  his  painful  Refearches  ;  fo  that  both  the  Make  of  his 
Body,  and  the  Turn  of  his  Mind,  joined  their  united  Force  to 
qualify  him  for  a  Botanift. 

In  the  Year  1670.  he  went  from  Aix  to  Montpelier ,  where 
he  perfected  himfelf  in  Anatomy  and  Phyfic.  The  Garden  of 
Plants  eftablifhed  in  that  City  by  Henry  IV.  rich  as  it  was,, 
could  not  fatisfy  his  unbounded  Curiofity.  He  ranfack’d  all 
the  Trails  of  Ground  within  more  than  ten  Leagues  of  Mont¬ 
pelier ,  and,  as  a  Recompence  for  his  Labour,  found  Plants  un¬ 
known  and  unheard  of  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country 
themfelves.  But  as  he  thought  himfelf  ftill  confin’d  within 
too  narrow  Bounds,  he  quitted  Montpelier ,  and  went  to  Bar¬ 
celona ,  in  the  Month  of  April  1681.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  St. 
John,  in  the  Mountains  of  Catalonia ,  where  he  was  follow’d 
about  from  one  Place  to  another  by  the  Phyficians  and  young 
Students  of  Medicine,  to  whom  he  deferib’d  the  feveral  Plants 
which  occur’d  ;  and  one  would  have  thought,  that  in  this  he 
refembled  the  antient  Gymnofophijls ,  who  led  their  Difciples  in¬ 
to  the  Defarts,  in  order  to  inftruil  them. 

The  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  were  now  not  far  of,  could 
iiot  fail  tempting  him  to  make  them  aVifit;  and  before  he  under¬ 
took  this  Expedition,  he  knew  that  in  thefe  forbidding  Soli¬ 
tudes  he  fhould  have  no  other  Suftenance  than  what  the  moft 
auftere  Hermits  are  accuftom’d  to  ;  and  that  the  miferable  In¬ 
habitants,  who  could  fupply  him  with  it,  were  not  more  nu- 
jmerous  than  the  Robbers,  to  whofe  Violence  he  was  fure  to 
be  expofed.  Accordingly  he  was  feveral  times  robb’d  by  the 
Spantjh  Miquelets.  In  order  to  prevent  the  like  Misfortunes 
for  the  future,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  a  happy  Expedient  ; 
for  he  inclofed  his  Money  in  fome  Bread,  which  was  fo 
black  and  hard,  that  the  Spanijh  Robbers,  undoubtedly  the 
greedieft  in  the  World,  did  not  think  it  a  Prize  worth  the 
taking.  The  unconquerable  Force  of  his  Inclinations  fur- 
mounted  all  Difficulties ;  and  the  dreadful  and  almoft  inaccef- 
ftble  Rocks,  which  furrounded  him  on  every  Side,  had  to  him 
transform’d  themfelves  into  a  magnificent  and  well  ftor’d  Li¬ 
brary,  where  he  pafled  the  Time  with  Pleafure,  and  fully  fatif- 
fied  the  Ardour  of  his  Soul.  One  Day  a  ruinous  Cottage, 
in  which  he  had  the  Misfortune  to  lodge,  fell  all  on  a  fudden  ; 
and  Mr.  Tournefort,  being  buried  under  its  Ruins  for  two 
Hour?,  had  undoubtedly  perifh’d,  had  not  a  feafonable  Relief 
been  afforded  him.  But  this  Accident,  which  of  itfelf  would 
have  ftruck  Terror  into  the  Braveft,  did  not  interrupt  the 
Courfe  of  his  painful  Inquiries,  nor  fright  him  from  a  Scene 
in  other  refpeils  fo  agreeable  to  him. 

At  laft,  in  1681.  he  return’d  to  Montpelier,  and  thence  to 
Aix,  the  Place  of  his  Nativity,  where  he  ranged  in  his  Repo- 
fitory  of  Herbs  all  the  Plants  he  had  collected  about  Pro¬ 
vence,  Languedoc ,  Dauphine ,  and  Catalonia ,  and  thofe  lefs 
known  produc’d  by  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  Mountains  ;  and 
whatever  People,  whofe  Minds  and  Studies  are  turned  another 
way,  may  think,  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  fuch  a  large  Number 
of  Plants,  entire,  well  preferved,  and  difpofed  in  a  beautiful 
Order  in  large  Paper  Books,  was  a  fufficient  Recompence  for 
the  Toil  and  Pains  they  had  coft  him. 

The  Fame  of  Mr.  Tournefort’ s  extenfive  Skill  in  Botany 
bad  by  this  time  reach’d  the  Ears  of  Mr.  Fagon ,  who  was  him- 

Ifelf  a  curious  Botanift,  and  firft  Phyfician  to  the  Queen;  and, 
as  he  had  receiv’d  a  very  advantageous  Character  of  Tournefort 
from  all  Quarters,  he  conceived  a  Defign  of  alluring  him  to 
Paris,  the  general  Rendezvous  of  all  the  Literati  of  France. 
For  this  Purpofe  he  apply’d  to  Madam  de  Venelle ,  who  was 
fecond  Governefs  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tournefort ,  and  his 
.Relations.  Accordingly,  this  Lady,  prevailing  on  him  to  come 
to  Paris  in  1683.  prefented  him  to  Mr.  Fagon,  who,  before 
that  Year  was  expir’d,  procured  him  the  Place  of  Profeftor  of 
Botany  in  the  Royal  Garden  of  Plants  eftablifhed  at  Paris  by 
Lowis  XIII.  for  the  Inftruition  of  the  young  Students  of 
Phyfic. 

This  Employment  did  not  hinder  him  from  undertaking  fe¬ 
veral  other  Voyages  ;  for  he  went  back  to  Spain ,  and  thence 
to  Portugal,  where  he  faw  new  Plants,  but  found  no  Botanifts. 
When  he  was  in  Andalufia,  a  Country  fertile  in  Silk-worms, 
he  endeavour’d  to  find  out  the  Truth  of  the  Reports  fo  long 
ago  handed  down  to  us,  concerning  the  Amours  between  the 
Male  and  Female  of  thefe  Infers ;  but  he  could  difeover  no- 
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thing  certain  with  regard  to  this  Particular;  and  thefe  Amours, 
if  real,  are  hitherto  myftcrious.  He  travelled  alfo  into  Hol¬ 
land  and  England ,  where  he  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing 
Plants  he  had  never  feen  before,  and  converfing  with  fome  of 
the  greateft  Botanifts  of  the  Age,  whofe  Efteem  and  Friend- 
fhip  he  eafily  gained.  As  a  Proof  of  this,  no  other  Circum- 
ftance  is  neceflary  to  be  mentioned,  than  his  being  folicited 
by  friendly  and  importunate  Letters  from  Mr.  Herman,  the 
celebrated  ProfefTor  of  Botany  at  Leyden,  to  accept  of  his 
Place,  which,  as  he  was  too  old  and  infirm,  he  offer’d  to  re- 
fign  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tournefort.  This  Gentleman’s  Zeal 
for  the  Intereft  of  Botany  made  him  choofe  Tournefort  for  his 
SuccefTor,  tho’  he  was  not  only  a  Foreigner,  but  belonged  to 
a  Nation  then  engaged  in  an  open  War  with  his  own  Coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Flerman  promifed  him  four  thoufand  Livres  in  the 
Name  of  the  States- General,  and  gave  him  Reafon  to  think, 
that  his  Salary  would  be  augmented,  when  his  Merit  came  to 
be  better  known.  But  tho’  the  Income  affixed  to  his  Place  in 
the  Royal  Garden  was  very  moderate,  yet  the  Love  of  his 
Country  prevailed  upon  him  to  rejc<5t  fo  fair  and  advantageous 
an  Offer.  He  alfo  gave  his  Friends  an  additional  Reafon  for 
his  Refufal  of  this  Place,  which  was,  that  the  Sciences  were 
at  leaft  in  as  flourifhing  a  State  at  Paris,  as  in  any  other  Part 
of  the  World  ;  for  the  native  Country  of  a  genuine  and  un¬ 
feign’d  Virtuofo  would  be  but  a  dull  and  uncomfortable  Scene 
to  him,  if  the  Sciences  did  not  thrive  and  profper  in  it. 

His  Country  did  not  prove  ungrateful  for  the  Love  he  had 
fhewn  her  in  rejecting  Preferment  in  a  diftant  Nation;  for,  in 
the  Year  1691.  the  Academy  of  Sciences  being  put  under 
the  Infpedlion  of  the  Abbe  Bignon,  that  Gentleman  exerted 
his  Authority,  two  Months  after  he  was  vefted  with  it,  by 
taking  into  the  Society  Mr.  Tournefort ,  and  Mr.  Homberg , 
neither  of  whom  he  was  perfonally  acquainted  with,  tho’  he 
was  no  Stranger  to  the  Fame  and  Reputation  they  juftly  ac¬ 
quir’d. 

In  1694.  Mr.  Tournefort’ s  Elements  of  Botany,  or  the 
Method  of  knowing  Plants,  was  printed  at  the  Louvre ,  in  three 
Oitavo  Volumes.  This  Work,  tho’  generally  approv’d,  found 
fome  very  powerful  Oppofers  ;  for  its  Author  was  attack’d 
upon  fome  Points  by  Mr.  Ray ,  a  celebrated  Botanift  in 
England.  And  in  1697.  Mr.  Tournefort  anfwered  the 
Charge  in  a  Latin  Difiertation  addrelfed  to  Mr.  Sherrard , 
another  Englijh  Gentleman,  who  was  a  fkilful  Botanift.  The 
Difpute  on  both  Sides  was  manag’d  not  only  without  Bitter- 
nefs,  but  even  with  a  certain  graceful  Air  of  Decorum  and 
Politenefs,  which  befpeak  Candour,  and  a  Love  of  Truth.  It 
may  poffibly  be  faid,  that  the  Subject  was  not  of  fufficient 
Moment  to  ruffle  their  Spirits,  or  inflame  their  Paffions,  ftnee 
the  Queftion  in  Difpute  was  only,  whether  the  Flowers  and 
the  Fruits  of  Plants  were  fufficient  to  eftablifh  their  Genufesj 
and  whether  certain  Plants  were  of  one  Genus,  or  another. 
But  this  Circumftance  does  not  at  all  detrail  from  the  Merit 
of  thefe  two  Difputants,  fmcc  ’tis  natural  for  Men,  efpecially 
of  Learning,  to  become  enrag’d  at  each  other,  cn  account  of 
the  moft:  arrant  Trifles  in  the  World.  Mr.  Tournefort ,  in  a 
Work  pofterior  to  the  Date  of  this  Difpute,  partes  very  high 
Encomiums  on  Mr.  Ray  and  his  Syftem  ;  an  exalted  Inftance 
of  a  candid  and  generous  Soul  ! 

Mr.  Tournefort  was  created  Doctor  of  Phyfic,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris',  and  in  1698.  he  publifhed  his  Hiflory  of 
the  Plants  which  grow  about  Paris,  together  with  an  Account  of 
their  Ufe  in  Medicine.  Now  we  cannot  readily  fuppofe,  that 
the  Man  who  had  made  his  Way  to  the  Summits  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  Mountains,  in  Queft  of  Plants,  could  be  a  care- 
lefs  Obferver  of  thofe  produced  about  Paris,  where  he  had 
refided  fo  long.  Botany  would  only  be  an  Amufement  to 
the  Mind,  if  it  had  no  Relation  to  Medicine  ;  but  Mr.  Tour¬ 
nefort  has  in  this  Work  fhewn  the  Subferviency  of  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

We  may  alfo  reckon  among  the  Works  of  Tournefort,  a 
Book,  or  at  leaft  a  Part  of  a  Book,  which  yet  was  not  printed  by 
his  Orders,  intituled  Schola  Botanica,  five  Catalogus  Planta- 
rum,  quas  ab  aliquot  annis  in  Horto  Regio  Parijienfi ,  Jludiofis 
indigitavit  Fir  clariffimus  Jofephus  Pitton  de  Tournefort  Doblor 
Medicus\  ut  &  Pauli  Hermanni  Paradifi  Batavi  Prodromus, 
&c.  Amjleladami ,  1699.  One  Mr.  Simon  Wharton,  an  Eng¬ 
lijh  Gentleman,  who  had  ftudied  Botany  for  three  Years  in 
the  Royal  Garden  under  Mr.  Tournefort ,  made  this  Catalogue 
of  the  Plants  he  had  there  an  Opportunity  of  feeing. 

As  the  Elements  of  Botany  had  met  with  as  favourable  a 
Reception  as  the  Author  himfelf  could  have  defired,  in  the 
Year  1700.  for  the  fake  of  Foreigners  he  gave  a  Latin  Trans¬ 
lation  of  it  confiderably  inlarg’d,  under  the  Title  of  Injlitu- 
tiones  Rei  Herbaria ,  in  three  Quarto  Volumes;  the  firft  of 
which  contains  the  Names  of  the  Plants  diftributed  according 
to  his  own  Syftem,  and  the  other  two  their  Figures  very  ac¬ 
curately  engraved.  To  this  Work  he  has  prefixed  a  large 
Preface  or  Introduilion  to  Botany,  containing  the  Principles 
of  his  own  Syftem,  ingenioufly  and  folidly  eftablifh’d,  and  a 
Hiflory  of  Botany  and  Botanifts  collected  with  uncommon 
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tare,  and  written  with  an  agreeable  Spirit.  We  may  eafily 
fuppofe,  that  he  employ’d  himfelf  with  Pleafure  on  every  Ob¬ 
ject  that  had  the  lcaft  relation  to  Botany,  his  darling  Study. 

But  his  Curioflty  was  not  entirely  confin’d  to  Plants  ahd 
Herbs;  for  he  "Was  almoft  equally  fond  of  dll  other  natural 
Rarities,  fuch  as  figur’d  Stones,  uncommon  Marcafites.  ex¬ 
traordinary  Petrifications,  and  Cryftallizations,  and  Shells  of 
all  Kinds.  ’Tis  true,  he  looked  upon  Stones  td  be  Plants 
which  vegetated,  and  had  their  refpedtive  Seeds  i  he  was  alfo 
pretty  much  inclin’d  to  extend  this  .Syftem  to  A/letals,  and 
feem’d  inclin’d  to  transform  every  Object  into  the  Nature  of 
Vegetables,  the  Contemplation  of  which  afforded  him  fo  ecfta- 
tic  and  fuperlative  a  Delight.  He  alfo  colle&ed  the  Garments, 
the  Arms  and  Inftruments  of  diftant  Nations,  another  Species 
of  Curiofities,  which,  tho’  not  coming  immediately  from  the 
Hands  of  Nature,  may  yet  afford  proper  Occafions  of  phi- 
lofophizing  to  thofe  happy  Souls  who  have  the  Art  of  do¬ 
ing  it.  With  all  thefe  Objedls  he  had  furnifhed  a  Mufcum, 
furprifingly  magnificent  for  a  private  Perfon,  and  juftly  famous 
in  Paris.  The  Virtuofi  valued  it  at  forty-five  or  fifty  thou- 
fand  Livres,  an  Expence  which  would  have  thrown  an  indeli¬ 
ble  Blot  on  the  Charadter  of  a  Philofopher,  had  the  Money 
been  laid  but  for  lefs  curious  and  inftrudtive  Purpofes.  This 
Circumftance  however  proves,  that  Mr.  Tournefort ,  confider- 
ing  his  moderate  Incomes,  could  not  lay  out  a  great  deal  of 
Money  on  other  Pleafures  more  frivolous  in  themfelves,  tho’ 
more  eagerly  purfued  by  the  Generality  of  Mankind. 

When  we  take  a  View  of  the  fine  Qualities  of  which  Mr. 
Tournefort  was  pofleffed,  we  muft  readily  perceive  how  well 
he  was  calculated  for  making  an  excellent  Traveller ;  by 
which  Word  I  do  not  mean  the  Man  who  runs  from  one 
Country  to  another,  without  knowing  what  he  is  about,  or 
entertaining  the  leaft  Thought  of  rendering  himfelf  wifer  and 
better;  but  the  Man  who  attentively  views  Nature  in  all  her 
Variety  of  Shapes,  with  a  View  to  become  ufeful  to  his  fel¬ 
low  Creatures,  and  treafure  up  a  grateful  Store  of  Knowledge 
in  his  own  Mind;  fo  that  the  faithful  Accounts  of  the  Travels 
of  a  real  Philofopher  may  be  look’d  upon  as  facred  Archives 
of  ineftimable  Value.  We  may  therefore  account  it  an  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Sciences,  that  in  1700.  Mr.  Tournefort  re¬ 
ceived  an  Order  from  the  King  to  travel  into  Greece ,  Afia, 
and  Africa ,  not  only  to  take  a  View  of  the  Plants  mention’d 
by  the  Antients,  and  perhaps  to  difeover  others  unknown  to 
them,  but  alfo  to  make  Obfervations  upon  Natural  Hiftory 
in  general,  upon  antient  and  modern  Geography,  and  even 
upon  the  Cuftoms,  the  Religion,  and  the  Commerce,  of  the 
People.  He  had  Orders  to  write,  as  often  as  he  had  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  to  Mr.  de  Pont  char  train,  and  to  give  him  a  Detail  of 
his  Difcoveries  and  Adventures.  Accordingly  Mr.  Tournefort , 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Gundeljheimer ,  a  German ,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  Phyfician,  and  Mr.  Aubriet ,  a  Ikilful  Painter,  went  as  far 
as  the  Frontiers  of  Perjta,  colle&ing  and  making  Obferva¬ 
tions  on  Herbs.  Other  Travellers  convey  themfelves  by  Sea 
from  one  Part  to  another,  if  they  poffibly  can;  and,  when  that 
cannot  be  done,  they  take  the  moll  beaten  and  patent  Roads 
by  Land.  But  Mr.  Tournefort  with  his  Aflociates  were  as  little 
at  Sea  as  was  poffible,  difdained  the  common  Roads,  and 
bravely  ftruck  out  new  ones  before  untrod  by  Mortals.  A 
Pleafure,  blended  with  Gloom  and  Horror,  rifes  in  the  Mind 
upon  reading  an  Account  of  their  Defcent  into  the  Grotto  of 
Antiparos ,  which  confifts  of  three  or  four  hideous  Abyffes,  one 
after  another.  Mr.  Tournefort  had  here  the  fenfible  Pleafure 
of  beholding  a  new  Species  of  Garden,  in  which  the  Plants 
were  different  Shoots  of  Marble,  as  yet  young  and  fpringing, 
and  which,  according  to  the  Circumftances  with  which  their 
Formation  was  accompanied,  muft  neceffarily  vegetate.  In 
vain  did  Nature  endeavour  to  conceal  the  Vegetation  of  Stones 
in  thefe  profound  and  inacceflible  Caverns,  from  fo  bold  and 
curious  Virtuofi. 

Africa  was  comprehended  in  the  original  Defign  of  Mr. 
Tournefort’ s  V oyage ;  but  the  Plague,  which  rag’d  in  Egypt ,  de¬ 
termin’d  him  to  return  from  Smyrna  to  France  in  1702.  This 
was  the  firft  Accident  that  put  a  Stop  to  the  Execution  of  his 
vaft  and  extenfive  Defign :  However,  he  return’d,  loaded  with 
the  Spoils  of  the  Eaji ;  for,  befides  the  numberlefs  different 
Obfervations  he  had  made,  he  brought  along  with  him  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty-fix  new  Species  of  Plants, 
moft  of  which  ranged  themfelves,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  Ac¬ 
cord,  under  fome  one  or  other  of  the  fix  hundred  and  feventy 
three  Genufes  he  had  already  eftablifhed ;  and,  for  all  the  reft, 
he  had  only  twenty-five  Genufes  to  create,  without  being 
obliged  to  augment  the  Number  of  Claffes.  A  Circumftance 
which  fufficiently  proves  the  Advantage  and  Commodioufnefs 
of  a  Syftem  to  which  fo  many  foreign  and  unexpedted  Plants 
were  eafily  reducible.  Of  thefe  he  compofed  his  Corollarium 
Injiitutionum  Ret  Herbaria:  printed  in  1703. 

When  he  return’d  to  Paris ,  he  thought  of  refuming  the 
Pra&ice  of  Phyfic,  which  he  had  facrificcd  to  his  Levant 
Voyage,  at  a  time  when  he  began  to  be  well  employed. 
Experience  (hewsr  us,  that  in  every  thing  depending  on  the 
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Taftb  of  the  Public,  efpecially  Affairs  of  this  Nature,  Delays 
are  dangerous.  The  Approbation  of  Men  is  fomething  forc’d 
and  fooii  comes  to  an  End.  Mr.  Tournefort  then  found  a 
Difficulty  in  getting  into  the  Bufinefs  he  had  left.  Befides,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  through  his  former  Exercifes  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  and  thofe  of  the  Royal  College,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  Profefl’ors  of  Medicine.  The  Functions  of  the 
Academy  alfo  took  up  fome  Part  of  hisTime  ;  and,  befides  thefe 
he  wanted  to  revife  and  polifh  the  Relation  of  his  laft  Voyage* 
of  which  he  had  only  the  Ample  Memoirs  roughly  drawn  up* 
and  intelligible  only  by  himfelf.  This  Multiplicity  of  Bufinefs 
put  him  upon  ftudying  in  the  Night-time,  a  Circumftance 
which  foon  broke  his  Health  ;  and,  when  he  was  in  this  un¬ 
comfortable  State,  he  accidentally  receiv’d  a  Blow  on  the 
Breaft,  which  he  thought  would  very  foon  prove  mortal  to 
him.  Accordingly  he  languifh’d  for  fome  Months,  and  died 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December  1708. 

He  made  a  laft  Will,  in  which  he  left  his  Mufeum  of  Ra¬ 
rities  to  the  King,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Literati,  and  his  botani¬ 
cal  Books  to  the  Abbe  Bignon.  This  fecond  Article  was  no 
lefs  a  Proof  of  his  Love  to  the  Sciences  than  the  former,  con- 
fidering  the  Character  of  the  Abbe. 

One  Volume  of  Mr.  Tournefort’ s  Travels  was  printed  in 
the  Author’s  Life-time  at  the  Louvre :  And  the  fecond  is,  fince 
his  Death,  printed  from  his  own  Manufcript,  which  was  found 
perfect  and  finifhed.  This  Work,  in  which  the  original 
Form  of  Letters  addreffed  to  Mr.  de  Pontchartrain  is  retain’d, 
contains  two  hundred  Plates  of  Plants,  and  other  Antiquities 
well  engraved.  Befides  the  Branches  of  Knowledge,  of  which 
we  have  already  fhewn  Mr.  Tournefort  to  be  pofleffed,  he  in 
this  Work  difeovers  an  uncommon  Degree  of  Learning,  and 
a  very  extenfive  -Knowledge  of  antient  and  modern  Hiftory. 
But  one  Quality,  when  pofleffed  in  an  eminent  Degree,  is 
often  the  Reafon  why  we  overlook  others,  which  however,  de- 
ferve  our  Attention.  Hiji.  de  V Acad,  des  Scienfes ,  A.  1708. 

Syjlem  of  Tournefort. 

The  Knowledge  of  Plants  has  in  all  Ages  and  Nations  been 
juftly  efteem’d  an  ufeful  and  important  Branch  of  Learning. 
People  are  generally  convinc’d,  that  Simples  make  up  almoft 
the  Whole  of  Medicine  ;  and  as  Nature  has  implanted  in  cer¬ 
tain  Animals  an  Inftindf,  by  which  they  difeover  particular 
Plants  to  be  proper  Remedies  for  their  Diford ers,  fo  fhe  feems 
to  have  adted  a  ftill  more  liberal  Part  by  Man,  in  furniftiing 
him  with  an  Inftindt  for  Plants  in  general,  and  infpiring  him 
with  an  uncommon  Confidence  in  the  Remedies  prepar’d  from 
them.  But,  tho’  Nature  has  been  thus  bountiful  in  giving  us 
fo  ufeful  an  Inftindb,  yet  fhe  has  left  us  to  ufe  the  laborious 
Methods  of  Reafon,  Deduction,  and  Experiment,  in  order  to 
difeover  the  Virtues  and  Ufes  of  each  particular  Plant;  a 
Talk,  in  the  Execution  of  which,  the  Reafon  of  Man  can 
with  Difficulty  come  up  to  the  Inftinft  of  fome  Animals. 

The  Works  of  Theophrajius  and  Dio f corides,  of  Pliny  and 
Galen,  are  fufficient  Proofs,  that  the  Antients  had  fome  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Plants,  tho’  their  Learning  in  this  Particular  was  very 
fuperficial,  defective,  and  imperfect,  fince  Diofcorides,  who 
applied  himfelf  to  this  Study  in  a  particular  manner,  and  ac¬ 
quir’d  the  greateft  Reputation,  on  account  of  the  Progrefs  he 
made  in  it,  has  only  mention’d  about  fix  hundred  Plants,  and 
deferibed  them  in  a  manner  fo  obfeure  and  intricate,  that  ’tis 
often  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoffible,  to  know  them  by  his 
Defciption  of  them. 

The  Ages  immediately  fucceeding  that  of  Diofcorides,  did 
not  greatly  enrich  Botany  ;  for  in  them  all  the  Sciences  feem 
to  have  been  veil’d  with  Clouds  of  Darknefs  and  Ignorance, 
which  were  not  difpelled  till  the  fifteenth  Century.  Then  in¬ 
deed  People  began  to  read  the  Antients  with  great  Diligence, 
in  order  to  make  themfelves  Mafters  of  their  Knowledge, 
which  had  been  fo  long  involv’d  in  Obfcurity  and  Oblivion. 
The  Botanifts  fought  for  Plants  no-where  elfe  than  in  the  Books 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  even  Matihiolus ,  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  Commentator  upon  Diofcorides ,  was  not  at  the  Pains 
to  compare  the  Plants  produced  by  Nature,  with  the  Defcrip- 
tions  his  Author  had  given  of  them  ;  but,  attaching  himfelf  fa- 
credly  and  inviolably  to  the  Defcriptions,  form’d  to  himfelf 
ideal  Plants,  which  he  thought  Nature  muft,  or  at  leaft  ought 
to  have  produc’d. 

But,  when  the  Sciences  began  again  to  be  cultivated,  Reafon 
affumed  her  juft  Prerogative,  People  ftudied  Nature  as  well  as 
Books,  and  ventur’d  to  feek  for  Herbs  in  the  open  Fields. 
Upon  this,  Botany  was  enriched  with  new  Difcoveries,  and  be¬ 
came  daily  more  extenfive. 

Notwithftanding  this  favourable  Revolution,  a  Difficulty  ftill 
remained  to  be  funnounted.  The  immenfe  Number  of  Plants, 
all  differing  from  each  other,  began  to  prove  a  Grievance  to 
Botanifts  ;  for  what  Memory  was  fufficient  to  retain  fo  incon¬ 
ceivable  a  Variety  of  different  Names,  as  were  already  in  Ufe, 
or  evon  all  the  new  ones,  which  were  daily  becoming  neceflary? 
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The  Botanifts  therefore  bethought  themfelves  of  inventing  a 
Method  proper  tor  the  Removal  of  this  Grievance  ;  but  it  mutt 
be  own’d,  that  few  of  them  apply’d  themfelves  to  this  Dif- 
covery  ;  that  thofe  who  did,  were  pretty  late  in  doing  it  ;  and 
that  others  difputed  either  the  Poffibility  or  Ufefulnefs  of  fuch 
a  Method.  But  ’tis  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the  Progrefs 
of  Learning  retarded  by  the  Learned  themfelves. 

The  only  Method  then,  which  could  either  be  thought  of 
or  defired,  confifted  in  distributing  all  the  known  Plants  under 
certain  Genufes,  fo  that  the  Knowledge  of  each  Genus  might 
contain,  as  it  were,  a  compendious  and  general  Account  of  all 
the  Plants  it  included  ;  and  that  they  might  all,  as  much  as  the 
Nature  of  the  Thing  would  permit,  come  under  oneDenomina- 
tion  common  to  their  refpedtive  Genus,  that  too  great  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  particular  and  widely  different  Names  might  be  avoided. 
Cuftom  has  .eftablifhed  this  Practice  with  regard  to  all  the  Spe¬ 
cies  of  the  Ranunculus ;  but  ’tis  a  hard  Talk  to  extend  this 
Plan  to  a  great  many  other  Plants,  whofe  Species  do  not  eafily 
exhibit  to  View  what  they  have  in  common,  and  fuch  Circum- 
ftances  as  may  ferve  to  eftablifh  their  proper  Genus. 

In  order  to  preferve  that  Uniformity  which  Method  requires 
in  the  Syftem  of  Plants,  the  fame  Idea  muft  prevail  in  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  different  Genufes ;  and  thev  muft  all  be  de¬ 
duc’d  from  the  fame  Principles.  “  A  Plant,  according  to 
“  Mr.  Tournefort ,  is  an  organiz’d  Body,  which  has  always  a 
“  Root,  always  probably  a  Fruit  or  Seed,  and  almoft  always  a 
“  Stalk,  Leaves,  and  Flowers.”  Thefe  are  the  five  Parts  ; 
fome  of  which  are  effential  to  all  Plants  in  general,  whereas 
others  belong  only  to  fome.  particular  Species  of  Plants.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  Refeinblance  between  fome  of  thefe  Parts 
will  constitute  the  Genufes  ;  but  this  Refemblance  ought  always 
to  be  between  the  correfponding  Parts  ;  and  our  whole  Bufinefs 
is  to  find  out  to  which  we  ought  to  give  the  Preference. ;  Mr. 
tournefort  determines  for  the  Flowers  and  the  Fruit  taken  in 
Conjunction. 

Gefner  and  Colonnas  two  of  the  moft  learned  Botanifts  that 
have  hitherto  appeared,  were  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  and  indeed 
the  Intention  of  Nature  feems  to  point  out  thefe  two  Parts  as 
the  principal  and  moft  important  ;  fince  the  Whole  of  the 
Plant,  and  all  the  Apparatus  of  its  Organs,  which  is  greater  and 
more  magnificent  than  is  commonly  believed,  feems  only 
form’d  with  a  View  to  the  Production  of  the  Seed,  or,  which 
is  the  fame;  of  the  Fruit,  Which  is  the  Covering  and  Nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  Seed.  As  for  the  Flower,  it  is  only  defigned  for  a 
Short  time,  to  afford  the  growing  Fruit  a  Nourishment  more 
delicate,  better  prepared,  and  more  agreeable  to  its  Nature, 
than  what  it  could  draw  from  the  Leaves, 

AH  Plants  whofe  Flowers  and  Fruits  are  of  the  fame  Figure 
and  Difpofition,  are,  then,  of  the  fame  Genus,  according  to  Mr. 
tournefort' s  Syftem  ;  and  the  Roots,  the  Stalks,  and  Leaves, 
are  not  on  this  Occafion  taken  into  Confideration.  But  when 
any  particular  Genus  is  afterwards  to  be  divided  into  the  feveral 
Species  comprehended  under,  it,  we  muft  conffder  the  Roots, 
the  Stalks,  and  Loaves  ;  and  thofe  Plants  which  either  differ  in 
all  thefe  three  Parts,  or  only  in  fome  of  them,  ape  taken  to 
belong  to  different  Species. 

As  in  all  this  the  exprefs  Defign  is  not  exaClly  to  follow  or 
imitate  Nature,  (who,  in  the  Production  of  Vegetables,  feems 
not  to  have  been  very  folicitous  about  a  Syftem)  but  only  to 
eftablifh  an  arbitrary  Plan  for  facilitating  the  Knowledge  of 
Plants,  the  Goodnefs  of  any  Method  invented  for  this  Purpofe 
cannot  be  fo  properly  prov’d  by  philofophical  Reafonings,  as  by 
the  Advantages  it  brings  along  with  it ;  its  Clearnefs  and  Per- 
fpicuity,  and  the  Delight  and  Satisfaction  that  may  poflibly  be 
found  in  it ;  and  upon  thefe  Principles  we  muft  judge  of  the 
Sufficiency  and  Perfection  of  Mr.  tournefort' s  Syftem. 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  owned,  his  Plan  is  not  univerfal,  fince 
there  are  Plants  which  have  neither  Flowers,  Fruit,  nor  Seed  ; 
at  leaft  the  Fruit  and  Seeds  are  either  not  at  all  vifible,  without 
the  Affiftance  of  a  Microfcope,  or  not  eafily  difeovered  even 
with  it ;  fo  that  we  are  obliged,  without  perceiving  them,  to 
reafon  analogically  for  their  real  Exiftence. 

Now  in  an  Affair  of  this  Nature,  ’tis  necefiary  there  fhould 
be  evident  and  uncontroverted  CharaCferiftics  fubjeCted  to  the 
Eye.  And  the  Affiftance  of  the  Microfcope  is  not  in  this  Cafe 
admitted,  and  much  lefs  the  moft  plaufible  and  folid  Hypothefis. 
Mr.  tournefort  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  Neceffity  of  diftributing 
thefe  Plants  into  feparate  G„enufes,  which  he  regulates  and  fixes 
by  their  moft  remarkable  Parts.  And  as  thefe  Genufes  are  only 
very  few  in  Number,  they  make,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  but  a  very 
inconfiderable  Chafm  in  the  Univerfality  of  Mr.  tournefort' s 
Plan,  which,  however,  is  more  extenfive  and  general  than  any 
other  that  could  have  been  thought  of. . , 

Sometimes  alfo,  when  the  Flowers  and  Fruits  taken  in  Con¬ 
junction  are  not  fufficient  for  fixing  the  Genus,  he  calls  in  to 
his  Affiftance  not  only  the  Roots,  or  the  Stalks,  or  the  Leaves, 
but  alfo,  if  there  is  a  Neceffity  for  it,  fome.  of  their  moft  obvi¬ 
ous  and  fenfible  Properties,  fuch  as  its  manner  of  growing,  or 
what  Botanifts  call  the  Port  of  a  Plant  }  that  is,  its  general 
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Conformation,  or  what  ftrikes  the  Eye  immediately  upon  its 
being  prefented  ;  for  fince,  in  this  Cafe,  there  is  not  a  natural 
Syftem  whofe  Rules  would  be  unexceptionable,  we  muft  reft 
consented  with  an  artificial  one,  as  perfeCt  and  complete  as  Di¬ 
ligence  and  Induftry  can  poffibly  make  it. 

The  Diftribution  of  Plants  under  their  Genufes  renders  it 
more  eafy  to  name  them  for  they  have  firft  their  generical 
and  common  Name,  to  which  we  add  another,  which  deter¬ 
mines  their  Species  ;  fo  that  the  very  Name  of  each  Plant  be¬ 
comes  a  Definition  of  it.  It  is  true,  as  the  Botanifts,  who  have 
gpne  before  Mr.  <lourneforti  have  not  had  the  Genufes  of  Plants 
at  all  in  their  View,  or,  at  leaft,  have  not  had  an  Eye  to  the 
fame  Genufes  he  has  eftablilh’d,  he  is,  for  this  very  Reafon, 
often  obliged  to  change  the  Names  which  they  had  affixed  to 
particular  Plants  ;  but  he  carefully  mentions  the  antient  Names 
given  them  by  different  Botanifts,  provided  their  Characters 
were  famous  enough  to  deferve  his  Regard  or  Attention.  And 
if  Students  in  Botany  would  but  habituate  and  familiarize  them¬ 
felves  to  the  new  Names  ufed  by  Mr,  tournefort ,  they  would 
reap  the  Advantage  by  it,  of  knowing  more  readily  the  Genufes 
and  Species  of  Plants  in  a  Syftem,  which  feems  excellently  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  Advancement  and  Improvement  of  Botany. 

Some  Plants  lately  difeover’d,  have,  as  it  were,  of  their  own 
accord,  rang’d  themfelves  under  certain  Genufes,  already  efta¬ 
blifhed  by  Mr.  tournefort ;  and  when  others  fhall  be  difeover’d, 
which,  in  Confequence  of  their  Flowers  and  Fruits,  fhall  call 
for  new  Genufes,  we  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  eftablifli 
them. 

Mr.  tournefort ,  in  his  Inftitutions,  has  reduced  the  Whole 
to  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three  Genufes,  which  compre¬ 
hend  more  than  eight  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-fix  Spe¬ 
cies,  including  all  Land  and  Sea  Plants  hitherto  known  ;  fo 
that  at  prefent  we  know  more  Genufes  of  Plants,  than  Diofco- 
rides  did  different  Plants. 

But  as  the  Memory  would  be  very  much  burden’d  with  fix 
hundred  and  feventy-tfiree  Genufes,  whofe  different  CharaCIer- 
iftics  muft  neceffarily  be  known  ;  and  as  the  Number  of  thefe 
Genufes  muft  undoubtedly  be  increafed  in  Procefs  of  Time  ; 
Mr.  tournefort  found  out  a  happy  Expedient  for  rendering  this 
Talk  confiderably  more  eafy,  by  reducing  the  feveral  Genufes 
to  Claffes  5  and  he  is  the  firft  of  all  the  Botanifts  who  formed 
fo  noble  and  ufeful  a  Defign.  In  order  to  eftablifh  his  Oafies, 
he  only  confidered  the  Flowers  of  Plants,  if  they  had  any,  as 
indeed  moft  of  them  have.  He  determines  all  the  known  Fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Flowers  of  Plants,  and  finds  them  to  be  only  four¬ 
teen  in  Number,  which  of  Confequence  muft  only  produce 
fourteen  Claffes,  if  their  Number  was  not  augmented  by  thofe 
Plants  which  have  no  Flower,  and  by  the  DiftinCtion  which  it 
was  neceffary  to  make  between  Herbs  or  Suffrutices  ( Under - 
Jhrubs )  and  Shrubs  or  Trees,  the  Difference  of  whofe  Bulks  has 
render’d  it  improper  to  range  them  under  the  fame  Clafs,  tho’ 
the  Flower  in  both  fhould  be  alike.  But  notwithftanding  thefe 
Augmentations,  the  Whole  of  Mr.  tournefort' s  Plan  in  his 
Botanical  Injlitutions  is  comprehended  under  no  more  than 
twenty-two  Claffes. 

It  is  then  fufficient  to  retain  in  the  Memory  fourteen  Figures 
of  Flowers ;  and  when  we  fee  the  Flower  of  a  Plant  which  we 
do  not  know,  we  may  find  in  the  Inftitutions  to  what  Clafs  it 
properly  belongs.  Some  Days  after  the  Flower,  the  Fruit  will 
appear,  which  gives  the  Genus  ;  and  all  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Plant  will  determine  the  Species.  If  the  unknown  Plant  is  not 
in  Flower,  we  muft  wait  till  it  appears,  before  we  can  pro¬ 
nounce  certainly  and  infallibly. 

Mr.  tournefort  has  regulated  his  Claffes  by  the  flowers, 
rather  than  by  the  Fruits  of  Plants  ;  becaufe  when  we  fee  the 
Flower  appear,  we  have  but  a  fhort  Time  to  wait  before  we 
fee  the  Fruit,  and  thus  determine  the  Genus ;  whereas,  when 
we  fee  only  the  Fruit,  we  muft  wait  till  the  enfuing  Year,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  have  an  Opportunity  of  viewing  the  Flower, 

Upon  this  Plan  all  the  Difficulties  of  Botany  are  render’d  as 
eafy  to  be  furmounted,  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  cam  poffibly 
admit  of ;  and  that  prodigious  Number  of  Plants,  which  not 
only  adorn  the  Surface  of  our  Globe,  but  alfo  thofe  which  vege¬ 
tate  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Ocean,  are  reduc’d  to  fo  narrow 
Bounds,  as  to  be  eafily  retained  by  the  Memory,  without  in 
the  leaft  diftra&ing  the  Imagination.  But  all  this  is  no  more 
than  the  firft  Inftitutions,  and,  as  it  were,  the  Out-lines  of 
Botany  j  for  the  Knowledge  of  the  Virtues  of  Plaptg,  which  is 
the  moft  important  Part  of  the  Science,  is  a  Field  of  a  vaft  and 
unlimited  Extent  $  but  ’tis  ftill  more  fpacious  and  pxtenfive, 
if  to  their  real  inherent  Virtues  we  jojn  thefe  afynbed  to 
them  by  the  Whim,  the  Ignorance,  or  Caprice,  of  different 
Authors. 

Mr.  tournefort ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  produc’d  abput 
Paris ,  has  already  given  an  Effay  on  the  Manner  of  explaining 
the  Virtues  aqd  Ufes  of  Plants  ;  and  ha$  propofed  fome  new 
Hints  founded  on  the  moft  folid  Principles  of  Pfiyfic,  See 
Analysis. 
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Mr.  Tournefort  thus  diftinguifhes  Plants  into  their  proper 
Clafl'es. 

Class  I.  comprehends 

Herbs  and  tJnderfhrubs  with  monopetaious,  campaniform 
Flowers. 

Class  II. 

Herbs  and  TJnderfhrubs  with  monopetaious,  infundibuliform, 
and  rotated  Flowers. 

Class  III. 


Herbs 

and 

Underfhrubs  with  monopetaious. 

anomalous 

Flowers. 

Class  IV. 

Herbs 

and 

Underfhrubs  with  monopetaious. 

,  labiated 

Flowers. 

Class  V. 

Herbs 

and 

Underfhrubs  with  polypetalous, 

cruciform 

Flowers. 

Class  VI. 

Herbs 

and 

Underfhrubs  with  polypetalous. 

rofaceous 

Flowers. 

Class  VII. 

Herbs  and  TJnderfhrubs  with  polypetalous,  rofaceous,  umbel- 
lated  Flowers.  • 

Class  VIII. 

Herbs  and  TJnderfhrubs  with  polypetalous,  caryophy Hated 
Flowers. 

Class  IX. 

Herbs  and  TJnderfhrubs  with  liliaceous  Flowers. 

Class  X. 

Herbs  and  TJnderfhrubs  with  polypetalous,  papilionaceous 
Flowers. 

Class  XI. 

Herbs  and  TJnderfhrubs  with  polypetalous,  anomalous 
Flowers. 

Class  XII. 

Herbs  and  TJnderfhrubs  with  flofculous  Flowers. 

Class  XIII. 

Herbs  and  Underfhrubs  with  femiflofculous  Flowers. 

Class  XIV. 

Herbs  and  Underfhrubs  with  radiated  Flowefs. 

Class  XV. 

Herbs  and  Underfhrubs  with  apetalous,  or  ftamineous 
Flowers. 


Phytology,  by  the  Love  of  which  he  was  prompted  to  range 
not  only  the  Fields  about  Cambridge ,  but  alfo  the  whole  County 
in  which  it  lies,  in  Queft  of  Plants,  a  Catalogue  of  which  he 
publifh’d  as  a  happy  Earneft  of  the  future  Advances  he  was  to 
make  in  Botany.  In  1661.  he  enter’d  into  Holy  Orders  j  and 
in  1673.  he  married  Margaret ,  one  of  the  Daughters  of  Mr. 
John  Oakley ,  of  Launton  in  Oxfordjhire  ;  and  betwixt  1648. 
and  the  Time  of  his  Marriage,  he  undertook  feveral  Journeys 
through  all  the  Parts  of  England ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland  with 
a  View  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  thefe 
Countries.  Nor  did  he  confine  the  Scene  of  his  Studies  to 
thefe  Countries  alone  ;  for  he  travell’d  through  Holland 
Germany ,  Italy ,  and  France ,  as  a  Companion  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  an  Englijh  Gentleman  of  Note,  who  was  very  fond 
of  Natural  Knowledge.  Thefe  Travels  laid  a  Foundation  for 
his  compiling  a  Synopfis  of  the  Englijh ,  and  another  of  the 
European  Plants.  But  as  his  Travels  had  contributed  nothing 
to  the  bettering  of  his  private  Circumftances,  and  only  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  Honour  of  being  created  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  after  having  palled  four  Years  in  Warwickjhire ,  he 
retired  along  with  his  Wife  to  his  native  Country,  where,  being 
content  with  a  little,  an  Annuity  of  fixty  Pounds  a  Year  left 
him  by  Mr.  Willoughby ,  in  1672.  being  moft  of  his  Fortune, 
he  made  it  his  only  Bufinefs  to  enrich  Botany  with  his  Obferva- 
tions,  by  comparing  which  with  the  Hiftories  of  John  Bauhine, 
and  Carolus  Clufius ,  he  form’d  his  Method,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  general  Hiftory  of  Plants,  wrote  in  an  elegant  and 
modeft  Style,  and  reduced  to  a  more  natural  Order  than  any 
Work  of  the  Kind  before  publifhed.  He  was  fo  much  aflifting 
to  his  Patron  Francis  Willoughby ,  who  was  then  compiling  a 
Hiftory  of  Birds  and  Fifties,  that  almoft  the  whole  Work  may 
be  faid  to  be  his.  He  alfo  prepared  for  the  Prefs  a  Method  of 
Infefts  ;  but  being  fpent  partly  by  running  Ulcers  in  his  Legs, 
and  partly  by  old  Age,  he  at  laft  died  in  the  Year  1705. 

Mr.  Ray’s  Syftem  of  Botany  differs  much  from  that  of  Mr. 
Tournefort.  According  to  the  laft  Edition  of  his  Synopfis  Me- 
thodica  Stirpium  Britannic  arum ,  in  which  fome  Improvements 
have  been  made  by  the  Editor,  it  confifts  in  a  Divifion  of  Plants 
into  twenty- eight  different  Genera. 

Under  the  firft  are  contain’d  the  various  Kinds  of  Fungi, 
which  are  divided  into, 

I.  Fungi  Pileati  et  Lamellati ,  that  is,  Fungi  which  have  a 
Head  or  Cap,  the  inferior  Subftance  of  which  is  divided  into 
Lamellae  or  Plates. 

II.  Fungi  Pileati  lamellis  carentes ,  Fungi  which  have  a  Cap 
or  Head,  but  which  are  not  lamellated. 

III.  Fungi  Pileis  dejlituti ,  Fungi  which  are  deftitute  of  a 
Cap  or  Head .  Thefe  again  are  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Fungoides. 

2.  Peziza. 

3.  Agarici ,  Agarics. 

4.  Fungi  pulverulenti.  Puff-balls. 

5.  Fungi  fubterranei,  fubterraneous  Fungi,  fuch  as  Truffles. 


Class  XVI. 

Herbs  and  Underfhrubs  which  have  Seeds,  but  no  Flowers. 

Class  XVII. 

Herbs  and  Underfhrubs  which  have  no  confpicuous  Flowers 
or  Fruit. 

Class  XVIII. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  with  apetalous  Flowers. 

Class  XIX. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  with  apetalous,  amentaceous  Flowers. 

Class  XX. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  with- monopetaious  Flowers. 
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Class  XXI. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs  with  rofaceous  Flowers. 

Class  XXII. 

A  •  1  j*  *•'-  4  •***  •  * 

Trees  and  Shrubs  with  papilionaceous  Flowers. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  farther 
Divifions  of  Plants  made  bv  Tournefort  into  Genera  and  Spe¬ 
cies,  I  muft  refer  to  his  Rei  Herbaria  Injlitutiones  j  for,  to  fpe- 
cify  thefe,  would  be  to  tranfcribe  the  Book. . 

-  Tournefort  had  for  an  Antagonift  the  celebrated  Mr.  John 
Ray ,  an  Englijhman ,  born  in  Black  Notly ,  an  obfeure  Village 
of  EJfex ,  in  the  Year  1628.  Though  Ray’s  Father  was  only 
a  Blackfmith,  he  fent  him  to  Cambridge  for  the  Advantages  of 
a  liberal  Education.  Among  the  feveral  Branches  of  Learning 
taught  at  this  Univcrfity,  Ray  was  principally  captivated  with 


The  fecond  Genus  contains  fubmarine  Plants,  or  Plants  which 
grow  in  the  Sea.  Thefe  are  divided  into, 

I.  S pong  ia,  Sponges. 

II.  Alcyonia. 

III.  Efchara. 

IV.  Corallia ,  Corals. 

V.  Lithophyta ,  Lithophytes. 

VI.  Corallines ,  Corallines  ;  which  are  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Corallines  per  Gomphofm  articulates.  Corallines  articulated 
by  Gomphofis. 

2.  Corallines  vel  denticulatim  divifes ,  vel  Capillamentis 
Pilifue  objlites ,  Corallines  either  indented,  or  thick  fet  with 
Capillaments  or  Hairs. 

VII.  Fucoides. 

VIII.  Fuci.  Thefe  are  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Fuel  non  ramofi ,  the  Fuci  without  Branches. 

2.  Fuci  ramofi ,  the  branched  Fuci. 

IX.  Alga. 

Under  the  third  Genus  are  comprehended  the  various  Sorts  of 
Moffos,  divided  into, 

I.  ByJJi. 

II.  Conferva ,  fubdivided  into  „ 

1.  Conferva  ftmplices,  et  aquabili  Filo  protenfa,  fimple  Con- 
fervae,  fhooting  out  with  even  Threads. 

2.  Conferva  geniculata,  geniculated  or  jointed  Coniervae. 

3.  Conferva  nodofa ,  knotted  Conferva. 

III.  Viva. 

IV.  Lichenoides^  fubdivided  into,  # 

1.  Lichenoides  caulif era,  the  Stalk-bearing  Lichenoides. 

2.  Lichenoides  cauliculis  dejlituta ,  the  Lichenoides  without 
Stalks. 

V.  Mnia ,  fubdivided  into,  .  .  n  . 

1.  Mmon  capitulis  in  eadm  Plant  a  conjunlhs,  Clufter-headea 

Mnion. 


2.  Mnion 


2.  Mmon  capitulis  tota planta  refnotis,  fcatter-headed  Mftion. 

VI.  Font  inales. 

VII.  Hypna ,  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Hypnum  capitulis  ereflis,  vel  pauTurh  faltem  inclinatis , 
Hypnum  with  upright  or  very  little  inclining  Heads. 

2.  Hypnum  unicum  capitulis  ref  exit,  the  fingle  Hypnum  With 
Heads  bending  backwards. 

VIII.  Polytricha ,  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Polytrichum  capfula  quadrangulari,  Poly  trichum  with 
the  quadrangular  Seed-velTel. 

2.  Polytrichum  capfida  fubrotunda ,  Polytrichum  with  the 
roundifh  Seed-veffel. 

IX.  Brya,  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Bryon  capitulis  ereRtis,  the  Bryon  with  upright  Heads. 

2.  Bryon  capitulis  ref  ex  is,  the  Bryon  with  Heads  bending 
backwards. 

X.  Sphagna. 

XI.  Selagines. 

XII.  Selaginoides. 

XIII.  Lycopodia. 

XIV.  Lycopodioides. 

XV.  Lichenafra ,  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Lichenafrum  capitulis  bifariam  fe  aperientibus ,  Lichena¬ 
ftrum  with  Heads  that  cleave  in  two. 

2.  Lichenafrum  capitulis  in  quatuor  fegmenta  florida  tan- 
quam  totidem  petala  fe  aperientibus ,  Lichenaftrum  with  Heads 
that  open  into  four  florid  Segments  like  Petals.] 

XVI.  Lichenes ,  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Lichen pileatus.  Lichen  with  a  Cap. 

2.  Lichen  fellatus,  ftarry  Lichen. 

3.  Lichenes  aut  Lichenafra  dubia  duo,  two  dubious  forts  of 
Lichen  or  Lichenaftrum. 

The  fourth  Genus  contains  the  capillary  Plants*  with  fuch 
others  as  nearly  refemble  them.  Thefe  are  divided  into  thofe, 

I.  Foli is  integris  et  indivifs,  fuch  as  have  their  Leaves  whole 
and  undivided. 

II.  Foliis  laciniatis  aut  pinnatis ,  thofe  with  jagged  or  pin¬ 
nated  Leaves. 

III.  Herbce  capillares  foliis  femel  divifs,  capillary  Herbs* 
with  Leaves  once  divided. 

IV.  Herbce  capillares  foliis  bis  fubdivifs,  feu  ratnofs,  capil¬ 
lary  Herbs,  with  Leaves  twice  fubdivided  or  brahch’d. 

V.  Herbce  capillaribus  affnes ,  Herbs  that  have  a  near  Rela¬ 
tion  or  Refemblance  to  the  capillary  Genus*  Thefe  Ray  diftri- 
butes  into, 

1.  Ophioglofum.  Adder’s- tongue. 

2.  Lunaria  minor ,  Ger.  et  Park.  Moonwort. 

3.  Lentes  palufres,  cujus  tres  fpecies  recenfet ,  three  Species  of 
Water-lentils. 

4.  Equifetum,  cujus  duodcchn  recenfet  fpecies,  twelve  Species 
of  Equifetum  or  Horfe-tail. 

5.  Charce  quinque  Species,  five  Species  of  Chara. 

Under  the  fifth  Genus  Ray  comprehends  thofe  Herbs  which 
bear  an  imperfedl  or  ftamineous,  or  rather  an  apetalous  Flower. 
Thefe  are  divided  into, 

I.  Herbce  fore  imperfefto  feu  apetalo  faminibus  carente. 
Herbs  that  bear  an  imperfedt  or  apetalous  Flower  without 
Stamina. 

II.  Herbce  fore  apetalo,  faminibus  donati.  Herbs  with  an 
apetalous  Flower,  and  furnifh’d  with  Stamina.  Thefe  are  fub¬ 
divided  into, 

1.  Calyce  vel  nullo  ( fecundum  Tournefortium )  vel  monophyllo 
et  indivifo,  thofe  with  no  Calyx,  or  Flower-cup,  (according  to 
Tournefort)  or  a  Calyx  confiding  only  of  one  undivided  Leaf. 

2.  Calyce  donatce  in  plures  lacinias  divifo ,  thofe  which  have 
the  Calyx  jagged  in  feveral  Places.  To  this  Divifion  belong, 
(i.)  Flore  afemine  fejunfto,  vel  t  Otis' pi  antis,  quce  fexu  cliff  err  e 
dicuntur ,  vel  in  eadem,  thofe  which  have  their  Flower  feparate 
from  their  Seed,  and  that  either  in  diftindl  Plants,  which  fort 
are  faid  to  differ  in  Sex,  or  in  the  fame  Plant.  (2.)  Herbce  fore 
rmperfefto,  quarum  femina foribus  contigua,  et  triquetra,  Herbs 
with  an  imperfedt  Flower,  whofe  Seeds  are  contiguous  to  their 
Flowers,  and  of  a  triangular  Figure.  (3.)  Herbce  f  ore  imper- 
feSto,  fruttui  contiguo ,  feminibus  rotundis ,  Herbs  with  an  im¬ 
perfect  Flower,  contiguous  to  the  Fruit,  which  is  of  a  round 
Figure. 

Pi”'- 

The  fixth  Genus  comprehends  all  fuch  Herbs  as  bear  a  full 
compofite  Flower,  and  afford  a  Iadteous  or  milky  Juice.  To 
this  Genusbelong, 

I.  Herbce  femine  pappofo.  Herbs  with  a  pappous  or  downy 

Seed. 

II.  Herbce  fore  planifolio ,  natura  pleno ,  laftefcentes  femini¬ 
bus  folidis,  feu  fore  e  fofculis  irregularibus  tantum  compofto , 
Herbs  with  a  full  plain-leaf’d  Flower,  and  affording  a  milky 
Juice,  with  folid  Seeds  j  or  Herbs  whofe  Flower  confifts  only 
of  irregular  Flofcules. 


The  feventh  Genus  contains  Herbs  which  are  furnifh’d  wltH 
a  compofite  difcous  Flower,  a  downy  Seed,  but  yield  no  ladle- 
ous  Juice. 

The  eighth  Genus  contains  fuch  Herbs  as  beai*  a  compofite 
difcous  Flower,  with  Seeds  void  of  Down,  and  are  call’d  corym- 
biferous  (clufter-bearing). 

To  thefe  he  adds  the  Herbce  corymbiferis  affnes ,  fuch  Herbs 
as  bear  a  near  Refemblance  to  the  corymbiferous,  which  are 
fome  Species  of  the  Scabiofa  and  Dipfacus. 

Under  the  ninth  he  comprehends  Herbs  whofe  Flower  con* 
fifts  of  fiftular  Flofcules,  or  capitated  Herbs. 

The  tenth  Genus  comprifes  Herbs  bearing  a  perfect  fimple 
Flower,  with  naked  lblitary  Seeds,  or  a  fingle  Seed  to  each 
Flower. 

The  eleventh  includes  umbelliferous  Herbs  ;  or  fuch  as  are 
furnifh’d  with  an  Umbella  ;  and  thefe  are  divided  into, 

I.  Umbelliferce  femine  la  to  ccmpreffo ,  feu  foliaceo ,  aut  ala 
foliacea  cinflo,  umbelliferous  Herbs  with  a  broad  flat  Seed,  or  a 
foliaceous  Seed,  or  one  furrounded  with  a  foliaceous  Border. 

II.  Umbelliferce  femine  et  tumidiore  et  longiore,  umbelliferous 
Herbs  with  along  plump  Seed. 

III.  Umbelliferce  femine  breviore ,  umbelliferous  Herbs  with 
a  Ihort  Seed. 

IV.  Umbelliferce  radice  tuberofa ,  umbelliferous  Herbs  with 
a  tuberous  Root. 

V.  Umbelliferce  femine  friato  sninore ,  umbelliferous  Herbs 
with  a  fmall  ftriated  Seed. 

VI.  Umbelliferce  femine  hirfuto,  hifpido,  aut  echindto,  um¬ 
belliferous  Herbs,  with  hairy,  briftly,  or  prickly  Seed. 

VII.  Umbelliferce  foliis  integris ,  umbelliferous  Herbs  with 
entire  Leaves. 

The  twelfth  contains  ftellated  Herbs*  that  is,  fuch  as  have 
their  Stalk  furrounded,  at  Intervals,  with  Leaves  imitating  the 
Irradiation  of  a  Star. 

Under  the  thirteenth  are  comprehended  the  Herbce  afperi - 
folice ,  or  Herbs  which  bear  a  tough  Leaf. 

The  fourteenth  comprifes  the  verticillated  Sufrutices  (or 
Under jh rubs)  and  Herbs. 

Under  the  fifteenth  are  contain’d  polyfpermous  (where  more 
than  four  Seeds  fucceed  to  each  Floiver )  Herbs  with  naked 
Seed. 

The  fixteenth  contains  bacciferous  or  Berry-bearing  Herbs. 

The  feventeenth  includes  Pod-bearing  or  corniculated  Herbs* 
that  is,  fuch  as  for  every  Flower  produce  a  Pod. 

Under  the  eighteenth  are  comprehended  fuch  Herbs  as  bear 
a  fingle  dry  Fruit  without  a  monopetalous  Flower;  Thefe 
are  divided,  with  refpedt  to  their  Flower,  into  fuch  as  are 
furnifh’d, 

I.  Flore  regular's ,  with  a  regular  Flower  ;  and  thefe  are  fub¬ 
divided, 

1.  Flore  Integra ,  aut  minus  profunde  divifo,  fuch  as  hav« 
their  Flower  entire,  or  with  very  lhallow  Divifions. 

2.  Flore  tetrapetalum  refer ente,  feu  tetrapetaloide ,  thofe 
with  a  tetrapetalous  or  four-leav’d  Flower. 

3.  Flore  pentapetaloide ,  with  a  pentapetalous  or  five-leav’d 
Flower.  Of  this  Species  there  are  (1.)  Unicapfulares,  thofe 
with  one  Seed-veffel,  or  unicapfular  ;  (2.)  Bicapfulares,  the 
bicapfular,  or  thofe  with  two  Seed-veffels  j  and  (3.)  Multi - 
capfulares,  the  multicapfular,  or  thofe  with  many  Seed-veffels. 

II.  Flore  irregulari.  Herbs  with  an  irregular  Flower. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  Genera  confift  of  vafeuliferous 
Herbs,  with  a  dipetalous  and  tripetalous  Flower,' 

The  twenty-firft  contains  tetrapetalous  Herbs,  divided  into 
the, 

I.  Siliquofce,  thofe  with  large  Pods,  or  Siliquce. 

II.  Siliculofce,  thofe  with  fmall  Pods,  or  Hufks,  or  Sili- 
culce.  Under  thefe  he  diftinguifhes  the  Tetrapetalce  filiculofcc 
monofpermce ,  the  tetrapetalous  Herbs  with  a  fmall  Pod,  con¬ 
taining  only  one  Seed. 

The  twenty-fecond  includes  vafeuliferous  Herbs  of  an  ano¬ 
malous  Kind,  with  a  tetrapetalous  Flower. 

Under  the  twenty-third  Genus  are  comprehended  Herbs 
which  bear  a  papilionaceous  Flower,  or  leguminousHerbs.  1  hefe 
are  divided  into, 

I.  Pa- 
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I.  Papilionaccay  feu  leguminofa  fcandentes ,  papilionaceous 
Or  leguminous,  fcandcnt,  or  climbing  Herbs. 

II.  Papilionacea  feu  leguminofa:  non  trifoliata ,  Claviculis 
carentes ,  papilionaceous  or  leguminous  Herbs,  not  three-leav’d, 
and  without  Tendrils. 

III.  Herb a  papilionaceo  Flore ,  feu  leguminofa  trifoliata, 
three-leav’d  leguminous  Herbs,  or  Herbs  with  a  papilionaceous 
Flower. 

The  twenty-fourth  Genus  contains  vafeuliferous  pentapeta- 
lous  Herbs,  divided  into, 

I.  Pcntapetala  Foliis  in  Caule  ex  adverfo  binis ,  pentapetalous 
Herbs  with  Leaves  on  the  Stalk,  {landing  oppofite  in  Pairs. 

II.  Pentapetala  Foliis  in  Caule  alterno  aut  nullo  Or  dine  po- 
fitis,  pentapetalous  Herbs,  whofe  Leaves  {land  on  their  Stalk 
alternately,  or  in  no  regular  Order.  Thefe  are  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Flore  regularly  thofe  with  a  regular  Flower. 

2.  Flore  irregularly  thofe  with  an  irregular  Flower. 

The  twenty-fifth  Genus  contains  vafeuliferous,  hexapeta- 
lous,  and  polypetalous  Herbs. 

The  twenty-fixth  comprifes  fuch  Herbs  as  have  a  bulbous 
Root,  and  fuch  as  ate  akin  to  bulbous  Herbs. 

Under  the  twenty-feventh  we  have  the  culmiferous  Grafs- 
leav’d  Herbs  with  an  imperfedt  Flower.  Under  this  Genus  are 
comprehended, 

I.  Culmifera  Gram  majore ,  Frumentacea  et  Cere  alia  dill  a, 
culmiferous  Herbs  with  a  large  Grain,  fuch  as  the  frumenta- 
ceous,  or  thofe  Kinds  of  which  Bread  is  made. 

II.  Culmifera  Grano  minor e,  Gramina  didla,  culmiferous 
Herbs  with  a  fmall  Grain,  call’d  Grades.  Thefe  are  fubdi¬ 
vided  into, 

1.  Gramina  fpicata,  Grades  bearing  a  Spike  or  Ear. 

2.  Gramina  paniculata ,  paniculated  Grades.  And  thefe  are 
(i.)  fuch  as  have  a  fimple  Locuda,  or  Hulk;  and  (2.)  fuch 
as  have  a  fquamous  one.  Thefe  again  are  either  mutica ,  fuch 
as  have  their  Locufta  without  a  Beard  j  or*  arijlata ,  fuch  as 
have  it  bearded. 

The  twenty-eighth  and  lad:  Genus  contains  the  graminifo- 
lious  or  Grafs-leav’d  Herbs,  with  an  imperfedl  or  damineous 
Flower.  This  may  be  divided  into, 

I.  Gramen  Cyperoides  polyjlachion,  the  Cyperoidal  Grafs  with 
many  Ears. 

II.  Gramina  Cyperoidea  cum  Spiels  in  fummo  caule ,  quern  fpica 
paleacea  non  terminate  cyperoidal  Grades  with  Spikes  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  does  not  terminate  in  a  paleaceous 
Spike. 

III.  Cyperi  Botanicis  difti,  the  Grades  call’d  by  Botanids 
Cyperi. 

IV*.  Scirpus ,  the  Rufh,  fubdivided  into, 

1.  Scirpi  nudiy  naked  Rudies. 

2.  Scirpi  folio fiy  leafy  Rudies. 

V.  Juncus,  the  Juncus,  fubdivided  info, 

1.  Juncus  aphyllos,  the  Juncus  without  Leaves. 

2.  Juncus  foliofusy  the  leafy  Juncus,  with  their  feveral 
Species. 

To  thefe  he  fubjoins  the  Gramin  folia  non  culmifera fingula- 
resy  et  fui  Generis ,  the  Giafs-leav’d  Herbs,  which  are  not  culmi¬ 
ferous,  but  are  fingular,  and  belong  to  no  Genus. 

To  make  this  Method  more  complete,  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
are  divided  into  Genera,  with  refpedt  to  the  Difference  of  their 
Flowers,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  fird  Genus  comprehends  fuch  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  have 
their  Flowers  remote  or  feparated  from  their  Fruit.  Of  thefe 
there  are  the  following  Species. 

I.  Nuciferay  the  nuciferous,  or  Nut-bearing. 

II.  Conifer  a,  the  coniferous,  or  Cone-bearing. 

III.  Baccifera ,  the  bacciferous,  or  Berry-bearing. 

IV.  Lanigera ,  the  lanigerous,  or  fuch  as  produce  a  woolly 

Subdance.  J 

V.  Vajculis  foliaceisy  thofe  with  foliaceous  or  leafy  Veffels. 

The  fecond  contains  thofe  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  have  their 
Fruit  contiguous  to  a  petaloidal  Flower, 

Thefe  are  divided  into, 

\  Jr\orcs  f  jfutues  Flore  fummo  Fruttui  infidentey  Trees 
and  Shrubs  which  have  their  Flower  reding  on  the  Top  of  their 
*ruit  i  fuch  are  the  pomiferous  and  bacciferous  Species,  which 
produce  a  great  or  fmall  moid  umbilicated  Fruit 

II.  Arbores  quar urn  Flos  Baft  Frudlus,  feu  imo  FruSlui  coha- 
rety  et  pnmo  trudiu  per  Maturitatem  humidoy  Trees  whofe 
Flower  adheres  to  the  Bafe  or  Bottom  of  the  Fruit,  which,  as  it 
ripens,  turns  to  a  humid  Subdance,  Thefe  are  fubdivided  into 


x.  Pruniferay  the  pruniferous,  or  PI  urn -bearing. 

2.  Baccifcray  the  bacciferous,  or  Berry-bearing 

III.  Arbom  Flore  imo  Fruilui  ain^ime,  Fruciu  for  Matu- 
ruatcmfseco  Trees  whofe  Flower  grows  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
rruit,  which  grows  dry  as  it  ripens. 

There  are  fome  very  conf.derable  Bota„ifts,  who>  ,ho>  th 

have  been  an  Honour  to  then  Country,  and  a  Bleffing  to  Man¬ 
kind,  are  however,  not  menuonM  in  the  foregoing  Account. 
Among  thefe,  the  firft  who  occurs  .s  Carolus  P/umisr.  He  was 
born  at  Mar/e, lies  m  1646.  and  was  contemporary  with  Tour- 
nefort.  1  ho  he  was  defeended  of  an  obfeure  Family  vet  he 
foon  became  confpicuous,  not  only  on  account  of  his  Mecha 
meal  and  Botanical  Obfervations,  but  alfoon  account  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  Figures,  delineated  and  engraved  by  his  own  Hand  Be 
fides  tys  happy  Turn  for  Mathematics  and  Mechanics,  he  was 
an  indudnous  and  fkilful  Botanid.  He  prefented  his  fird  La¬ 
bours  of  this  kind  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who,  as  a  Reward 
for  his  growing  Merit,  gave  him  at  once  the  Title  and  the 
lary  of  King’s  Botanift.  Bef.des  hb  Defections  of  American 
Plants,  his  Hidory  of  Ferns,  and  his  edablifhing  fome  new 
Genu  fes,  there  are  feveral  other  Works,  wrote  with  his  own  Hand 
which  are  preferved  in  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
that  belonging  to  the  Monadery  of  the  Minims  in  Paris.  Thefe 
Works  contain  not  only  the  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of  about 
rune  hundred  American  Plants,  ,  but  alfo  tjie  Hidory  of  a  great 
Variety  of  Birds,  Fifties,  Shells,  and  Infedts,  which  he"  had 
feen,  and  whofe  Figures  he  had  drawn  in  America .  Whildhe 
intended  a  Voyage  to  Peru ,  in  order  to  difeover  fomething  more 
concerning  the  famous  Peruvian  Bark,  he  was  feised  with  a 
Pleurify,  of  which  he  died  in  the  fixtieth  Year  of  his 
in  1704.  ..  a 

The  Merit  of  Samuel  Doody  may  be  judg’d  of  by  the  Speci¬ 
mens  of  his  Botanical  Obfervations,  given  in  Ray's  Hidory  of 
Plants.  He  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  and,  by  his 
Diligence,  Indudry,  and  Sagacity,  foon  didinguifh’d  himfelf 
among  the  Apothecaries  of  London  ;  by  whom,  on  account  of 
his  Skill  in  Natural  Hidory  and  Botany,  he  was  made  Mader 
and  Protestor  of  their  Garden  at  C helfea .  Ray  ingenuoufly 
confeffes,  that  he  borrow’d  a  great  many  things  from  him.  He 
was  a  diligent  Inquirer  into  the  Natures  of  Modes,  capillary 
Herbs,  Fucufes,  and  Corals  ;  fo  that  Botany  and  Natural 
Hidory  fudain’d  a  very  confiderable  Lofsby  his  Death  in  1706. 

Of  thofe  celebrated  Botanids  who  have  died  fince  the  Days 
of  Tourneforty  Petrus  Hotto  is  the  fird.  He  was  born  at  Am- 
flerdam  in  1648.  After  he  had  taken  the  Degree  of  Dodlor  of 
Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden ,  he  declin’d  Pradlice^ 
that  he  might  purfue  the  Study  of  Botany  to  the  greater  Advan¬ 
tage.  With  this  View  he  travell’d  into  Denmark ,  in  order  to 
make  Obfervations  on  the  Plants  of  that  Kingdom.  But  he  was 
recall’d  thence  by  the  Magidrates  of  Leyden ,  in  order  to  read 
Ledtures  for  Her  many  who  was  appointed  to  go  to  the  Indies 
to  make  Obfervations  on  exotic  Plants  >  and  he  had  the  Promifa 
of  this  Profeffor’s  Place,  if  he  {hould  happen  to  die  in  his 
Voyage.  During  Herman's  Abfence  he  taught  with  great  Ap- 
plaufe.  Herman ,  upon  his  Return,  refum’d  his  Place  j  but, 
after  his  Death,  Hotto  fucceeded  him  in  1695. 

Befides  his  elegant  Oration  de  Hijloria  &  Fatis  Botanices , 
deliver’d  that  fame  Year,  he  endeavour’d  a  Reconciliation  of 
the  Methods  of  Tournefort  and  Herman  j  but  his  Death,  in 
1709.  put  a  fatal  Stop  to  the  Execution  of  fo  ufeful  a  Defign. 

Among  all  the  Botanids  produc’d  by  the  prefent  Age,  none 
is  more  judly  celebrated  than  Dr.  Sherardy  who  had  his  Edu¬ 
cation  begun  at  Merchant-  taylors  School,  and  afterwards  became 
a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  His  Learning,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  other  Qualifications,  procur’d  him  an  Opportunity 
of  travelling  with  two  Noblemen  at  different  times ;  during 
which  he  vifited  many  Countries  of  Europe ,  in  which  he  was  a 
diligent  Obferver  of  the  Plants  produc’d  by  each.  Upon  his 
Return  to  his  native  Country,  he  was  created  Conful  of  Smyrna , 
which  gave  him  an  Opportunity  of  viewing  the  Afiatic  Plants. 

At  his  Death  he  left  three  thoufand  Pounds  to  the  Phyfic-garden 
at  Oxford.  He  was  much  admir’d  by  Boerhaave ,  who  alfo 
makes  honourable  Mention  of  his  Brother  James  Sherard ,  as  an 
accurate  and  curious  Botanid. 


Mr.  Ifaac  Rand ,  Dr.  Martyn ,  Dr.  Dillenius ,  and  Mr. 
Miller ,  are  fo  fam’d  for  their  Knowledge  of  Botanical  Subjedls,. 
that,  to  name  them,  is  to  praife  them. 

It  would  be  doing  a  Piece  of  Injudice,  not  to  make  honour¬ 
able  Mention  of  the  following  Gentlemen,  Meffieurs  Buddie , 
Lawfon ,  Lhwyd,  Newton ,  Stonejlreet ,  Dubois ,  Dale ,  Man - 
ningham ,  and  Richardfon. 

I  mud  add,  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  by  his  Skill,  Indudry, 
and  Munificence,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  Perfedtion  of 
Botany,  and  laid  a  Foundation  for  its  farther  Improvement. 

The  lad  Author  I  {hall  mention,  who  has  lent  his  friendly 
Aid  to  the  Improvement  of  Botany ,  is  the  judly  celebrated 
Boerhaave  j  and,  indeed,  by  his  Performances  of  this  kind,  he 
has,  at  once,  oblig’d  the  World,  and  prov’d  the  Force  and  Ex¬ 
tent  of  his  own  Genius  j  for,  as  his  Aphorifms  and  Inditutions 
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difcovcr  the  fugacious  and  difcerning  Phyfician,  and  his  Chy- 
miftry  the  Ikilful  Natural  Pliilofopher  and  Chymift  3  fo  his  Bo¬ 
tanical  Productions  pronounce  him  an  accurate,  adiligent,  and 
penetrating  Botanift.  I  ho1,  by  the  furprifing  Degrees  of  Per¬ 
fection,  at  which  this  Author  arriv’d  in  other  Brandies  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  one  would  be  tempted  to  fufpeCt,  that  he  had  too  fmall  a 
Portion  of  1  ime  left  for  making  any  confiderable  Advancements 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Plants  ;  yet,  when  his  judicious  Divifions 
and  Diilributions  of  them  come  to  be  perus’d,  we  are  inclin’d  to 
think  he  had  employ’d  the  Whole  of  his  Life  in  the  Study  of 
Botany. 

In  1710.  the  Year  after  he  was  made  ProfelTor  of  Botany,, 
he  publifh’d,  in  one  Oftavo  Volume,  an  Index  of  the  Plants 
with  which  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Leyden  was  then  ftor’d.  This 
Work,  tho’  perhaps  the  molt  perfeCt  of  its  kind  the  World  had 
ever  feen,  began  by  degrees  to  be  look’d  upon  as  very  imperfeCt 
in  its  Author’s  Eyes  3  tor  his  Impartiality,  join’d  with  the  fupe- 
rior  Strength  of  Ins  Judgment,  enabled  him  to  difeover  Blemilhes 
in  his  own  Productions,  which  efcap’d  the  Eyes  of  all,  except 
the  happy  Few,  who  are  blefs’d  with  a  difcerning  Judgment.  He 
had  us’d  new  Names  to  old  Plants  3  and,  as  he  became  fenfible, 
that  no  Circumftance  had  a  more  evident  Tendency  to  create 
Confufion  'and  Diforder  in  Botany,  he  was  refolv’d  to  reCtify 
this  Miltake,  which  was,  perhaps,  adverted  to  by  few  except 
himfelf.  Accordingly,  in  1720.  he  pfefented  the  World  with 
a  fecond  Index,  in  two  Quarto  Volumes,  to  which  he  has  pre¬ 
fix’d  a  new  and  large  Preface,  with  a  Plan,  and  fhort  Hiftory,  of 
the  Phyfic-garden.  In  the  Preface  to  this  Work,  he  affords  us 
an  Inftance  of  that  difinterefted  Candour,  and  noble  Humility 
of  Soul,  which  is,  at  once,  the  peculiar  Glory  of  human 
Nature,  and  the  diftinguilhing  Badge  of  every  Mind  that  is 
truly  great.  It  is  cuftomary  for  Men  to  be  blind  to  the  Imper¬ 
fections  of  their  mental,  as  well  as  of  their  natural  Offspring  : 
Indulgent  Fathers,  and  tender  Mothers,  are  not  fonder  of  their 
Vicious,  deform’d,  and  ill-difpos’d  Children,  than  fome  Authors 
are  of  their  own  Productions,  however  lame,  monftrous,  inco¬ 
herent,  and  abiurd.  How  far  the  incomparable  Boerbaave  was 
remov’d  from  this  Weaknefs,  fo  deftruCtive  of  the  true  In- 
terefts  of  Truth,  the  Reader  may  judge  from  the  following 
Tranflation  cf  his  own  Words  in  the  above-mention’d  Preface. 

“  In  this  Edition  I  have  endeavour’d  to  avoid  the  Innovation 
“  of  Names,  as  much  as  theNature  of  the  Thing  would  polfi- 
££  bly  allow.  In  my  former  Index  I  tranfgreffed  againft  this 
“  fundamental  Law,  by  impofing  new  Names  upon  Plants, 
££  which  were  long  ago  much  better  known  by  other  Deno- 
££  minations.  I  ingenuoufly  confefs  my  Error,  and  am  heartily 

forry  for  my  Fault.  The  Hurry  in  which  the  Work  was 
“  compil’d,  and  my  Mind  not  being  employ’d  on  Botanical  Sub- 
“  jeCts  for  a  great  while  before,  laid  a  fatal  Foundation  for  my 
“  Error,  which  I  now  endeavour  to  amend  3  and  the  few 
“  Trail fgreflions  of  this  kind,  which  are  found  in  the  prefent 
“  Performance,  will,  I  hope,  be  pardon’d  by  fuch  as  have  any 
*£  tolerable  Share  of  Goodnefs,  or  a  fympathizing  Senfe  of  the 
“  Frailties  to  which  Mankind  is  unavoidably  fubjeCted.  But  I 
££  am  of  Opinion,  that  nothing  more  fatal  can  befal  Botany, 
“  than  that  every  Author  Ihould,  without  any  Neceflity,  and 
««  with  no  other  View  than  the  Gratification  of  his  own  Ca- 
*£  price,  impofe  new  Names  on  Plants  which  were  before  accu- 
<£  rately  deferib’d,  and  properly  denominated.  ” 

Nothing  paints  a  truly  great  Man  in  Colours  that  ftrike  the 
Eyes  of  the  difcerning  Mind  with  more  Energy,  and  captivating 
Force,  than  a  Confelfion  of  his  Weaknefs  from  his  own  Mouth. 
He  did  not  ufe  the  low  and  difingenuous  Arts  of  Detraction  and 
Obloquy,  in  order  to  eftablifh  his  own  Fame  as  a  Botanift  5  for 
his  Hiftory  of  his  Predeceflors  is  one  continu’d  Strain  of  Praife 
and  Approbation.  Men  who  want  Merit  themfelves,  are  only 
fond  of  ftripping  others  of  theirs,  and  raifing  a  fhort-liv’d  Cha¬ 
racter  upon  the  Ruins  of  real  and  uncontefted  Worth. 

His  Induftry,  and  confcientious  Difcharge  of  the  Office  with 
which  he  was  entrufted,  appears  from  this  Circumftance,  that, 
in  the  Space  of  ten  Years,  the  Time  between  the  Publication  of 
his  firft  and  fecond  Indexes,  he  had  enrich’d  the  Phyfic-garden 
with  double  the  Number  of  Plants  it  formerly  contain’d.  But 
this  was  not  all  5  he  difeover’d  a  fine  Tafte  by  the  happy  Choice 
he  made  of  them,  and  the  beautiful  and  regular  Order  into 
which  he  difpos’d  them:  And,  as  they  were  rang’dwith  a  refin’d 
Tafte,  fo  they  were  cultivated  with  the  niceft  Judgment  5  for 
it  muft  not  be  forgot,  that  all  this  Variety  of  delicate  and  tender 
Plants,  under  Boerbaave’s  Management,  acquir’d  a  far  greater 
Strength  and  Vigour,  than  the  fame  Plants  generally  do  under 
the  Care  and  Conduft  of  other  Botanifts. 

In  the  ConduCt  of  his  Botanical  Works,  he  has  difeover’d  a 
Mind  open  to  Truth,  and  entirely  free  from  that  bafe  and  fer- 
vile  Attachment  to  Names  and  Authority ,  which  has,  in  all 
Ages,  prov’d  the  Bane  of  Learning  and  good  Senfe.  He  had  a 
Judgment  of  his  own,  and  bravely  dar’d  to  ufe  it.  He  follow’d 
Truth  where-ever  Ihe  led  him,  and  did  not,  like  fome  of  his 
Predeceflors,  blindly  follow  the  Methods  of  Ray  and  Morifon , 
butfeleCted,  from  a  Variety  of  Authors,  fuch  Materials  as  were 
proper  for  forming  a  better  and  lefs  exceptionable  Syftem  ;  and 
Vol.  I, 


vvhere  he  found  thefe  defective,  he  added  what  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  of  his  own.  Linnaus ,  a  competent  Judge  of  thefe  Matters, 
affirms  that  he  has  form’d  his  Genera  Plantarum  in  the  moll 
judicious  manner  5  fince  he  was  the  firft  of  all  the  Botanifts  who 
call’d  in  to  his  Affiftance  all  the  Parts  of  Plants  which  concur 
to  Fructification,  and  gave  fo  accurate  and  minute  a  Defci  iption 
of  them,  as  to  render  the  Arts  of  Sculpture  and  Colouring  al- 
moft  entirely  ufelefs.  'John  Bauhine ,  Morifon ,  Tournefort ,  and 
fome  others,  tho’  juftly  celebrated  for  enlarging  the  Catalogue 
of  Plants,  and  clalling  them  more  judicioufiy  than  their  Prede- 
ceffors  had  done,  yet  added  a  frefh  Load  to  Botany,  before  too 
burdenfome  to  the  Memory,  by  fixing  new-coin’d  Names  to 
fuch  Plants  as  were  accurately  enough  delcribed  under  old  ones 
full  as  proper.  This  Misfortune  made  Boerbaave  wait  impatient¬ 
ly  for  the  Publication  of  the  Pinaxy  expeCted  from  Conful  She- 
rard,  who,  in  that  Work,  defign’d  to  fix  the  various  Names 
given  to  each  Plant,  in  a  manner  fo  correCt  and  accurate,  that 
there  fhould  not  remain  the  leaft  Motive  or  Temptation,  for  the 
future,  to  forge  any  new  Appellations.  By  this  means  he  pro- 
pofed  to  fix  a  Standard  in  this  Part  of  Botany,  and  render  it 
immutable  and  invariable  for  ever  after.  But  I  don’t  find  this 
bas  ever  been  publifti’d. 

Tho’  it  is  certain  the  individual  Species  of  Plants  never  vary 
eftentially  from  themfelves,  yet  it  is  equally  obvious,  that,  by 
Difference  of  Soil,  Situation*  and  Culture,  they  may  affiime 
fuch  a  Variety  of  external  Appearances  as  to  deceive  anyone, 
who  does  not,  with  Boerbaave ,  diftinguifh  them  by  the  Parts  of 
FruCtification,  which  never  alter.  This  feems  to  be  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Excellency  of  Boerbaave’ s  Method,  above  all  others  the 
World  has  hitherto  feen.  Since  Botanifts,  after  comparing 
Plants  thus  fettled  with  the  Defcriptions  of  Authors,  have  col¬ 
lected  all  the  various  Names  given  by  different  Authors  to  each 
Plant  5  and  fince  Vaillant ,  and  fome  others,  have  furnifh’d  us 
with  exaCt  Defcriptions  and  Delineations  of  them,  according  to 
what  they  really  are,  in  the  feveral  Places  where  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  produced  3  and  by  preierving  them  complete  and  entire,  by 
means  of  proper  Leaves  of  Paper,  form’d  to  perfeCt  an  Horiui 
Siccus ,  they  have  been  able  to  fix  the  precife  Number  of  Plants 
hitherto  known,  and  to  fecure  the  diftinCt  and  diferiminate 
Knowledge  of  them  to  the  lateft  Pofterity :  This,  amengft 
others,  is  one  Advantage,  which  we  originally  owe  to  the  Per¬ 
fection  and  Extent  of  Mr.  Boerbaave’ s  Syftem.  The  Publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Index,  abftraCting  from  its  own  Perfection,  produced 
a  very  happy  EffeCt,  both  with  regard  to  himfelf,  and  other 
Botanifts,  who  before  were  unwilling  to  communicate  their 
Duplicates ,  without  an  Affurance,  that  they  fhould,  in  return, 
have  their  Deficiencies  fupplied  :  But  when  his  Index  appear’d, 
they  perceived  he  was  poffefs’d  of  what  they  wanted  ;  a  Cir¬ 
cumftance,  from  which  he  was  certain  of  obtaining  his  Requefts 
from  them  on  the  Foot  of  Exchange.  Thus  the  fame  Plant 
came  under  the  InfpeCtion  and  Management  of  different  Bota¬ 
nifts,  by  which  means  each  had  an  Opportunity  of  making  his 
own  Obfervations  on  it  5  a  Circumftance  which  tends  more  to 
the  Advancement  of  Botany,  than  perhaps  every  one  is  aware  of. 
To  his  Skill  in  Botany  he  added  the  moft  extenfive  and  diftin- 
guifh’d  Gratitude  3  for  in  an  Oration  deliver’d  in  1731.  on  re- 
figning  his  ProfeiTorfhip,  he  immortalizes  the  Names  of  his  Cor- 
refpondents  3  and,  in  the  warmeft  Strains  of  Gratitude,  recites 
the  Friendfhips  and  Favours  of  the  Sberards ,  Sir  Hans  Sloaney 
Baron  Bajfandy  and  about  forty  more  of  different  Nations. 

Befides,  his  Botanical  Knowledge  was  not  of  the  barren 
Kind  5  for  it  furnifh’d  him  with  new  SubjeCts  for  Chymical 
Operations,  and  new  Medicines  for  Ufe.  About  feventeen 
Y ears  after  the  Publication  of  his  Index,  he,  in  his  LeCtures, 
gave  a  full  Defcription  of  the  Plants,  together  with  an  Account 
of  their  Virtues  3  but  he  never  publilhed  thefe,  which  is  much 
to  be  lamented. 

I  ftiall  now  proceed  to  fpecify  fome  of  the  modern  Difcoveries, 
relative  to  the  Structure  and  Vegetation  of  Plants. 

The  Structure  of  Vegetables. 

In  treating  this  curious  Subject,  we  Ihall  purfue  that  Method, 
which,  as  Dr.  Grew  juftly  obferves,  is  follow’d  by  Nature  her- 
felf,  in  her  continued  Series  of  Vegetations,  proceeding  from 
the  Seed  fown  to  the  Formation  of  the  Root,  Trunk,  Branch, 
Leaf,  Flower,  Fruit,  and,  laft  of  all,  to  the  Seed  to  be  fown 
again  3  to  every  one  of  which  we  Ihall  fpeak  in  their  particular 
Order. 

The  Seed  of  a  Plant,  then,  is  that  Part  by  which  the  Plant  is 
propagated,  and  confifts  of  an  Embryo,  with  its  Coat  or  Cover  3 
which  Embryo  contains  the  whole  Plant  in  Miniature,  and  is 
therefore  call’d  the  Gem  or  Bud,  and  is  rooted  in  the  Placenta 
or  Cotyledon  5  which  laft  ferves  the  fame  Purpofes  in  Vegetables, 
as  the  Secundines,  or  the  Chorion  and  Amnion,  in  Animals. 

But  tho5  the  Conftitution  of  the  Seed  is  elfentially  the  fame 
in  all  Vegetables,  yet,  as  fome  are  more  convenient  for  Obfer- 
vation  than  others,  we  fhall  chufe  to  inftance  the  great  Garden- 
bean  5  which,  if  we  diffeCt,  we  Ihall  find  cloath’d  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  Veil  or  Coat.  Thefe,  while  the  Bean  is  green,  are  fepara- 
ble,  and  eafily  diftinguilh’d  3  but,  when  it  is  dry,  cleave  foclofe 
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together,  that  the  Eye,  not  before  inftruiftedj  will  judge  them 
but  one  3  the  inner  Coat  (which  is  of  the  moft  rare  Contexture) 
fo  far  fhrinking  up  as  to  feem  only  the  Roughnefs  of  the 
outer. 

At  the  thick  End  of  the  Bean,  in  the  outer  Coat,  there  is  a 
very  fmall  Foramen  or  Hole,  which,  in  Diffedtion,  is  found  to 
terminate  againft  the  Point  of  that  Part  call’d  the  Radicle,  of 
which  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter ;  and  is  of  that  Capacity  as  to 
admit  a  fmall  Wyre,  and  is  moft  confpicuous  in  a  green  Bean. 

This  Foramen  may  be  obferved,  not  only  in  the  great  Gar¬ 
den-bean,  but  alfo  in  the  other  Kinds  ;  in  the  French  Bean  very 
plainly,  in  Peafe,  Lupines,  Vetches,  Lentiles,  and  other  Pulfe  ; 
and  ip  many  Seeds  not  reckon’d  of  this  Kindred,  as  in  that  of 
Fenugreek,  Goats-rue,  and  others  5  in  many  of  which  it  is  fo 
very  fmall,  as  fcarcely,  without  the  Help  of  Glaffes,  to  be  dif- 
cover’d  ;  and  in  fome  not  without  cutting  off  Part  of  the  Seed, 
which  otherwife  would  intercept  the  Sight. 

All  Seeds  which  have  thick  or  hard  Coats,  have  the  fame 
likewife  perforated  in  this  or  fome  other  manner  3  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  altho’  the  Coats  of  fuch  Seeds  as  are  lodged  in  Shells  or 
Stones,  being  thin,  are  not  vilibly  perforated  3  yet  the  Stones 
and  Shells  themfelves  always  are. 

And  for  the  fake  of  this  Aperture  it  is,  that  Acorns,  Nuts, 
Beans,  Cucumbers,  and  moft  other  Seeds,  are,  in  their  Forma¬ 
tion,  fo  placed,  that  the  Radicle  ftill  ftands  next  it,  that,  upon 
Vegetation,  it  may  have  a  free  and  ready  Paflage  into  the 
Mould. 

That  this  Foramen  exifts,  even  in  old  fetting  Beans,  like¬ 
wife  appears,  upon  their  being  foak’d  for  fome  time  in  Water  3 
for  then  taking  them  out,  and  crufhing  them  a  little,  many 
fmall  Bubbles  will  alternately  arife,  and  break  upon  them.  And, 
indeed,  a  free  Accefs  of  the  Air  is  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
maintain  the  Principle  of  Vegetation  in  the  dry  Seed,  (tho’  in  a 
lefs  Degree)  as  to  nourifh  the  Plant  when  germinated ;  which 
is  well  known  to  the  Seedfmen,  who  find  by  Experience,  that 
all  forts  of  Seeds  are  beftpreferved,  if  kept  in  the  Pods  or  Hulks 
wherein  they  grew,  and  not  fhut  up  too  clofe  from  the  Air. 

The  outer  Coats  of  the  Bean,  then,  being  ftripp’d  off,  the 
proper  Seed  fhews  itfelf,  which,  as  we  before  obferved,  conftfts 
of  a  main  Body,  Cover,  or  Cotyledon,  and  an  Embryo,  or 
young  Plant  3  which  laft  may  alfo  be  diftinguifh’d  into  two 
Parts,  the  Radicle,  and  the  Plume. 

Now  the  main  Body  is  not  one  entire  Piece,  but  is  always 
divided  lengthwife  into  tVvo  Halves  or  Lobes,  which  are  both 
join’d  together  at  the  Bafis  of  the  Bean.  Thefe  Lobes,  in  dry 
Beans,  are  but  difficultly  feparated  or  obferved  3  but  in  young 
ones,  efpecially  boil’d,  they  eafily  flip  afunder. 

There  are  fome  few  Seeds,  indeed,  which  are  not  divided 
into  two  Lobes,  but  more  5  as  that  of  Creffes,  which  have  fix  5 
and  fome  are  not  at  all  divided,  but  entire,  as  Corn  :  Excepting 
which  few,  all  other  Seeds,  even  the  fmalleft,  are  divided,  like 
the  Bean,  into  juft  two  Lobes.  But  in  all  Seeds  whatfoever, 
they  perform  the  fame  Office  to  the  infant  Plant,  as  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  (call’d  Chorion  and  Amnion  by  Anatomifts)  Placenta  or 
Cotyledons ,  call’d  the  After-birth,  do  to  the  Embryos  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  When  the  Plant  begins  to  take  Root,  and  receives  fome 
Nourifhment  from  the  Earth,  thefe  Lobes,  in  all  except  thofe 
of  the  Pulfe  Kind,  become  the  Folia  Seminalia,  or  Seed-leaves, 
which  ftill  ferve  to  prote£t  the  young  Plant  from  Injuries  5  but, 
as  foon  as  it  has  taken  fufficient  Root  in  the  Earth  to  ftlift  for 
itfelf,  the  Plant  may  be  laid  to  be  born  3  and  then  thefe  Seed- 
leaves,  being  of  no  farther  Ufe,  wither  and  drop  off,  like  the 
aforefaid  Membranes  in  Animals. 

Without  thefe  Lobes,  and  fomewhat  above  the  thicker  End 
of  the  Bean,  ftands  the  Radicle,  which'  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe, 
upon  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seed,  it  becomes  the  Root  of  the 
Plant.  Now  this  is  immediately  vifible,  upon  diverting  the 
Bean  of  its  Coats,  and  is  of  a  whiter  Colour,  and  more  gloffy, 
than  the  main  Body,  efpecially  in  a  young  Bean. 

The  next  Part  to  be  confider’d  is  the  Plume,  which  lies  in- 
clofed  in  two  fmall  Cavities,  form’d  in  the  Lobes  of  the  Bean 
for  its  Reception.  Its  Colour  comes  near  to  that  of  the  Radi¬ 
cle,  to  the  Bafis  of  which  it  is  fix’d  3  tho’  it  has  quite  a 
contrary  Germination,  that  is,  towards  the  thin  End  of  the  Bean  3 
and  this  is  that  Part,  which,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  becomes  the 
Body  or  Trunk  of  the  Vegetable. 

It  is  not,  like  the  Radicle,  one  entire  Body,  but  is  divided  at 
its  loofe  End  into  divers  Pieces,  all  clofe  fet  together,  like  Fea¬ 
thers,  in  a  Bunch,  whence  it  derives  its  Name  3  and  thefe  are 
fo  very  clofe,  that  only  two  or  three  of  the  outermoft  are,  at 
firft,  vifible  5  but,  upon  a  nice  and  curious  Separation,  others 
ftill  more  inward  may  be  difeover’d  ;  all  which  are  fo  many  true 
Leaves,  already  form  d,  tho’  not  difplay’d,  intended  for  the  faid 
Irunk,  and  folded  up  with  it,  as  afterwards  appears  upon  the 
fprouting  of  the  Bean.  In  a  French  Bean  the  two  outermoft 
of  thefe  are  very  fair  and  confpicuous  3  and  in  a  great  Garden- 
bean  two  very  fmall  Plumes  frequently,  if  not  always,  ftand  one 
on  each  Side  the  great  one  juft  now  deferibed,  from  which  they 
differ  in  nothing  but  the  Size.  In  many  Seeds,  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  Trunk  is  vifible,  without  any  Leaves  i  notwithftanding 
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which  thefe  laft  never  fail  to  exert  themfelves,  after  the  Seed 
has  lain  fome  time  in  the  Ground.  The  Seed,  thus  compofed, 
is  inclofed  within  two  common  Membranes,  the  outer  thin,  and 
the  inner  thicker  5  and  one  proper,  which  we  fhall  call  the  Cu¬ 
ticle,  which  covers  both  the  Outfide  and  Infide  of  the  Lobes  as 
alfo  the  Radicle  and  Plume. 

But,  before  we  proceed  any  farther  in  the  Defcription  of  the 
different  Parts  of  Plants,  it  will  be  highly  worth  while  to  take 
Notice  of  the  great  Analogy  there  is  betwixt  Plants  and  Ani¬ 
mals,  in  as  few  Words  as  may  be. 

Err/?,  then,  as  a  Mixture  of  Male  and  Female  is  neceflary 
in  Animals  towards  Generation,  fo  it  is  in  Plants,  as  appears, 
beyond  all  manner  of  Contradiction,  by  a  great  Number  of  Ex¬ 
periments. 

Again,  as  the  firft  perceivable  EffeCt  of  the  Mixture  of  Sexes, 
in  Animals,  is  the  Production  of  an  Egg,  which  is  depofited  in 
the  Matrix  or  Womb  of  the  Female  Parent  3  or  elfe  laid  in  a 
Neft,  to  be  hatch’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Mother’s  Body  3  or  per¬ 
haps  conceal’d  by  the  Parent  in  fome  proper  Place,  in  order  to 
be  brought  to  Perfection  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  :  It  is  juft  the 
fame  in  Plants,  where  the  firft  EffeCt  of  the  Mixture  of  Sexes 
is  the  Production  of  a  Seed,  which  may  very  properly  be  call’d 
the  Egg  of  the  Plant  3  which,  when  depofited  in  the  Earth,  as  a 
proper  Matrix  orWomb,  is,  in  its  Seafon,  as  it  were,  hatch’d  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  becomes  a  Plant  of  the  fame  Species 
as  its  Parent. 

The  Embryo  of  Animals,  whilft  in  the  Egg,  is  inclofed  in 
Membranes,  and  is  nouriftt’d  by  a  Juice  contain’d  in  the  Egg, 
which  it  receives  by  means  of  a  Navel-ftring,  or  fome  thing  that 
performs  the  Office  thereof  5  being  firft  collected  by  a  Conge¬ 
ries  or  great  Number  of  Veflels,  which  is  call’d  the  Placenta, 
or,  in  fome  Animals,  the  Cotyledons.  In  the  Seeds  of  Plants, 
alfo,  the  Embryo  is  contain’d  in  Membranes,  and  the  infant 
Plant  is  for  fome  time  nourifh ’d  by  Veflels  analogous  to  the 
Navel-ftring,  and  Placenta,  or  Cotyledons,  which  convey  to 
the  Embryo  proper  Nourifhment. 

When  the  Animal  is  born,  or  hatch’d,  the  Way  of  its  Nou- 
rifhment  is  then  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  Egg  ; 
for  then  there  are  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Veflels,  call’d  by 
Anatomifts  LaCleals,  which  take  up,  from  the  Inteftines,  the 
fineft  Parts  of  the  Aliment  or  Food  which  the  Animal  eats,  and 
convey  it  to  the  Blood-veflels,  where  it  circulates  with  the  reft 
of  the  Juices,  till  it  is  again  difebarged  from  the  Animal  by 
means  of  Perfpiration,  Urine,  or  fome  other  Evacuation.  In 
Plants,  the  Fibres  of  the  Root  perform  the  Office  of  the  Ladteals, 
and  convey  Nourifhment  to  the  Plant  3  which,  after  having  cir¬ 
culated  in  its  Veflels,  is  again  thrown  off  by  Perfpiration.  And, 
as  curious  Obfervers  have  found,  that  a  Man  in  Health  perfpires 
about  thirty-one  Ounces  in  twenty-four  Hours  3  fo  Dr.  Hales 
has  demonftrated  by  Experiment,  that  a  Sun-flower  perfpires 
twenty-two  Ounces  in  the  fame  Time  3  not  that  the  Sun-flower 
is  the  only  Plant  that  perfpires,  nor  a  Man  the  only  Animal  j 
but  all  Plants  and  Animals  throw  off  vaft  Quantities  of  their 
Juices  by  Perfpiration,  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs,  when  in 
Health. 

Is  the  Air  neceflary  to  the  Support  of  Animals  ?  It  is  not  lefs 
fo  to  the  Life  of  Vegetables  3  for  all  Plants  whatever  will  foon 
wither  and  die,  w'hen  deprived  of  a  free  Intercourfe  with  the 
external  Air. 

Are  Animals  kept  alive,  nourifh’d,  and  fupported,  by  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  ?  The  Circulation  of  the  Sap  is  equally 
neceflary  to  Vegetables,  which  cannot  fubfift  without  it. 

And  here  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  Wifdom  of  the 
great  Creator,  in  this  furprifmg  Harmony  between  Plants 
and  Animals,  than  which  we  need  no  other  Proof,  that  God  is 
a  God  of  Order.  And  it  may  be  no  ill  Leffon  of  Humility 
to  us,  that  as  even  the  very  Worm,  we  tread  under  our  Feet, 
can  fay  to  Man,  who  is  fo  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made,  / 
am  thy  Si/ler  3  fo  likewife  the  bafeft  and  moft  noifome  Weed  is, 
as  well  as  ourfelves,  a  Link  of  that  golden  Chain,  by  which  the 
Poets  feign  the  World  to  be  faften’d  to  the  Throne  of  Ju- 
‘ f>i  ter. 

The  Lobes,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  anfwer  the  fame 
Purpofes  as  the  Membranes  in  Animal  Fcetufes  ;  for  between 
thefe  the  tender  Embryo  is  warmly  and?  fafely  lodged,  and  by 
that  means  fecured  from  all  external  Injuries,  which  it  might 
otherwife  fuftain  from  the  Mould,  or  the  Accefs  of  noxious 
Colds  3  and  this  is  continued  till  the  little  Plant  is  fomewhat  inur’d 
to  its  new  Element,  and  its  Root  tolerably  fix’d  in  the  Ground, 
when  thefe  two  Lobes  become  the  Folia  Seminalia,  or  Seed- 
leaves,  whofe  Office  it  is  ftill  to  protedt  the  tender  Plant,  till 
the  Plume  is  become  fufficiently  ftrong  and  expanded. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  End  they  anfwer  5  for  while  they  adhere 
to  the  little  Embryo,  they  not  only  guard  and  defend  it  in  the 
above-mention’d  manner,  but  likewife  prepare  and  purify  the 
cruder  Juice  the  Plant  is  to  receive  from  the  Earth,  by  {training 
it  thro’  their  own  Body,  and  affimilating  it  to  their  own  Na¬ 
ture  5  which  Nourifhment  the  little  Plant  receives,  and  draws 
to  itfelf  by  a  great  Number  of  fmall  branching  Veflels,  which 
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fame  Purpofes  as  the  Funes  Umhilicales ,  or  Navel-ftrings,  in 

Animals. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  every  Placenta  or  Cotyledon  of  a 
Seed  abounds  for  the  moft  part  with  a  Balfam,  difpofcd  in 
proper  Cells,  which  is  oily  and  tenacious,  and  not  only  ferves 
to  defend  the  Embryo  from  any  extraneous  Moifture,  but,  by 
its  Vifcidity,  to  entangle  and  retain  that  fine,  pure,  volatile 
Spirit,  which  is  the  ultimate  Production  of  the  Plant ;  and 
which  is  call’d  the  Spirit  us  Rector,  or  Prevailing  Spirit. 
This  Oil,  it  is  true,  is  never  obferved  to  enter  into  the 
VcfTels  of  the  Embryo,  which  are  too  fine  to  admit  fo 
thick  a  Fluid  ;  but  the  Spirit,  b?ing  quicken’d  by  an  active 
Power,  may  probably  breathe  that  vital  Principle  into  the 
Juices  which  nourifti  the  Embryo,  which  ftamps  upon  it 
the  CharaCfer  which  diftinguifhes  the  Family  ;  after  which 
every  thing  is  changed  into  the  Nature  of  that  particular 
Plant. 


But,  before  we  difmifs  the  Seed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  every  Plant,  even  the  leaf!  and  moft  inconfidera- 
ble,  arifes  from  a  Seed,  nor  is  produced  any  other  way  ;  for, 
tho’  the  Earth  nourifhes  every  Individual,  yet  it  cannot  form 
an  organical  Body  ;  and  indeed,  if  it  could,  it  muff  be  endow’d 
with  all  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Creator. 

Having  thus  taken  a  View  of  the  Seed,  we  come  next  to 
the  Root,  or  that  Part  of  a  Plant,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the 
Earth,  and  receives  its  Nourifhment ;  but,  before  we  proceed 
in  our  Anatomy,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  the  Roots 
of  Plants  being  of  various  Forms,  are  accordingly  diftinguifhed 
by  Botanifts.  See  the  Explications  of  the  different  Roots  under 
this  Article. 

But  notwithstanding  thefe  Varieties,  in  regard  to  Matter  of 
Form,  the  effential  Parts  of  the  Root  feem  "to  be  the  fame  in 
all ;  and  are, 

1.  The  Bark. 

2.  The  Wood,  or  lignous  Body  ;  or,  in  the  more  herbace¬ 
ous  Plants,  fomething  equivalent  to  it. 

3.  The  Medulla,  or  Pith. 

The  Bark,  the  Wood,  and  the  Pith  of  the  Root,  feem  to  be 
nothing  different  from  thofe  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches.  Its 
■  Ufe  is  to  receive  the  nutritious  Juices  of  the  Earth  into  its  Vef- 
fels,  which  are  thence  convey’d  into  the  Trunk  by  correfpond- 
ing  Veffels  therein  ;  Or,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  fome,  the 
Veffels  of  the  Trunk  are  only  a  Continuation  of  the  Velfels  of 
the  Root.  Therefore  what  we  are  going  to  obferve  of  the 
Bark,  Wood,  and  Pith,  is  to  be  underftood  both  of  thofe  of 
the  Trunk  and  Branches,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Root. 

The  Bark  may  be  divided  into  the  outward  Skin,  or  Cuticle; 
and  the  inner  or  cortical  Subfiance. 

The  outward  Skin,  or  Cuticle,  feems  to  derive  its  Origin 
from  the  inner  or  cortical  Subftance,  and  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  old  Bark  dried  and  fhrivel’d  up,  being  fupplanted  year¬ 
ly  by  a  new  one,  after  the  fame  manner  as  a  Snake  calls  her 
Skin. 

It  is  compofed  of  little  Bladders,  or  Veficles,  horizontally 
placed,  fo  as  to  form  a  Ring  ;  among  which  are  alfo  intermix’d, 
more  or  left,  feveral  parallel  woody  Fibres,  or  Sap-vefTels. 

The  inner  Subftance  confifts,  1.  of  feveral  Enfoldments  of 
woody  Fibres,  interwoven  in  the  manner  of  a  Net,  and  wrap¬ 
ping  over  each  other  like  the  Coats  of  an  Onion.  2.  Of  a  great 
many  little  Bladders,  or  Veficles,  fometimes  of  an  oval,  and 
fometimes  an  angular  Figure,  which  fill  up  the  Spots  or  Spaces 
between  the  faid  Fibres  ;  and  are  placed,  as  it  were,  in  Lines 
horizontally  towards  the  Wood.  And,  3.  of  its  own  peculiar 
Veffels,  which  contain  the  proper  and  fpecific  Juice  of  the 
Plant.  - 

The  woody  Fibres  are  certain  tubular  Bodies,  hollow  for  the 
Reception  of  their  proper  Fluids ;  and  are  compofed  of  a  great 
many  fmaller  concave  Fibres,  difpofed  in  a  quadrangular  Figure, 
and  communicating  one  with  another.  Thefe  Veffels  do  not 
run  in  right  Lines  or  Parallels  ;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  are  ga¬ 
ther’d  together,  as  it  were,  in  little  Bundles ;  which,  when  ex¬ 
tended,  or  feparated  from  each  other,  form  a  kind  of  Net,  or 
reticular  Coat,  with  which  they  embrace  the  Wood.  Dr.  Grew 
calls  them  the  lymphatic  DuCts,  from  their  containing  an  aque¬ 
ous,  limpid,  and  almoft  infipid  Fluid. 

The  Bladders,  or  Veficles,  which  are  full  of  a  Liquor  they 
receive  from  the  woody  Fibres,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  placed 
horizontally  in  right  Lines,  which  run  from  the  Cuticle  towards 
the  Wood,  and  are  call’d  by  Dr.  Grew  the  Parenchyma  of  the 
Bark,  as  being  analogous  to  the  Parenchyma  in  the  Bowels  of 
Animals.  Into  thefe  tranfverfe  Veficles  the  afeending  Fluid, 
which  maybe  call’d  the  Chyle  of  the  Tree,  is  depofited  ;  where 
having  remain’d  for  fome  time,  and  being  intimately  mix’d 
with  the  former  Juice,  it  is  at  length  exalted  into  the  Nature 
of  an  Aliment,  and  from  thence  diftributed  to  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Plant.  And  as  there  is  great  Plenty  of  this  kind  of  Fluid 
in  thefe  little  Bladders,  or  Veficles,  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  the 
Bark  of  a  Tree  fhould  fupply  the  Fire  with  a  ftronger  and  more 
abundant  Pabulum,  than  any  other  Part. 

The  Contents  of  the  Sap- veflels  are  different  in  various  Plants’, 


as  a  Refin  in  the  Fir,  Milk  in  Spurge,  Gfc.  This  juice  Mr: 
Ray  chufes  to  call  the  Quinteflence  of  the  Plant,  as  containing 
not  only  its  Smell  and  Tafte,  but  all  its  Virtues. 

The  Wood  confifts  of  the  fame  Parts,  and  thofe  connected 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Bark,  viz.  1.  Of  certain  holloW 
woody  Fibres,  gather’d  together,  as  it  were,  in  little  Bundles, 
and  interwove  in  the  manner  of  a  Net.  2.  Of  little  Bladders, 
which  fill  up  the  Spaces  between  the  faid  Fibres.  3.  Of  the 
Veflels  containing  the  fpecific  Juice  of  the  Plant.  And,  4.  of 
certain  Veflels,  which  we  fliall  call  Air-veffels,  and  which  an- 
fwer  to  the  Lungs  in  Animals. 

The  woody  fibres  are  exactly  the  fame  as  in  the  Bark,  only 
there  is  this  Difference  between. them,  that,  upon  cutting  the 
Trunk  tranfverfly,  the  Sap  will  voluntarily  flow  from  thofe  in 
the  Bark,  but  feldom  or  never  from  thefe.  They  compofe  far 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Wood,  and  their  Ufe  is  for  the  Strength 
and  CompaCtnels  of  it.  Malpighi  will  have  them  communi¬ 
cate  one  with  another,  like  the  Branches  of  the  Veins  of  Ani¬ 
mals. 

The  little  Bladders  are  rank’d  in  Lines,  between  the  Fibres 
and  Veffels,  from  the  Bark  to  the  Pith  ;  tho’  they  do  not  all 
extend  quite  fo  far,  being  fometimes  interrupted  by  little  Cir¬ 
cles,  which  rife  towards  the  inmofl  Parts  of  the  Wood.  In 
Shrubs,  and  thofe  which  have  not  a  very  thick  woody  Body; 
and  are  pretty  pithy,  thefe  Bladders  are  vifibly  extended  as  far  as 
the  Pith,  and  refolve  themfelves  into  it  ;  whence  it  plainly  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Bladders  in  the  Bark,  and  thofe  in  the  Pith,  are 
of  the  fame  Nature.  i  hey  are  compofed  of  oval  Bodies,  which 
communicate  one  with  another  ;  whence  they  are  fwell’d  with 
the  Juice  of  the  Plant,  in  fome  with  a  limpid,  in  others  with  a 
tinctur’d  Liquor.  Each  Bladder  confifts  of  a  fine  tranfparent 
Membrane  ;  and,  in  different  Plants,  they  are  very  different, 
both  in  Number,  Size,  Texture,  and  Extenfioni 

The  Veffels  containing  the  proper  and  effential  Juice  of  the 
Plant  are  difpofed  in  as  many  Circles  as  there  are  Coats,  or 
Strata,  of  annual  Incrcafe  from  the  Pith  to  the  Bark  ;  for  thefe 
Strata  are  the  fame  with  the  inner  Parts  of  the  Bark,  which 
every  Year  apply  themfelves  to  the  Whod,  being  render’d  thus 
compaCt  by  the  Prefifure  of  the  woody  Fibres,  which  furround 
them  on  all  Sides. 

The  Air-veffels  confift  of  certain  fpiral  Lines,  each  of  which 
is  compofed  of  a  great  many  fquamous  parallel  Fibres,  and  of  4 
great  Number  of  fmaller  Fibres,  which  run  acrofs  thefe,  and 
cover  them  in  the  manner  of  a  Coat. 

Thefe  Air-pipes  contain,  as  it  were,  certain  pulmonary  Vef¬ 
fels  ;  and,  where  they  communicate  one  with  another,  are 
fometimes  of  an  oval  Form,  and  always  clofed  at  the  other  End; 
fo  that  they  bear  no  imall  Refemblance  to  the  Veffels  in  the 
Lungs  of  Infects.  And  Nature  feems  to  have  given  both  to 
Plants  and  InfeCis,  inilead  of  Lungs,  thefe  fpiral  Veffels,  thus 
compofed  of  hollow  fquamous  Pibres,  for  the  better  bearing  the 
fudden  Preffure  and  Dilatation  of  the  Air,  in  thofe  violent  Fle¬ 
xures  which  1  rees  are  liable  to,  and  the  elaftic  Motion  of  the 
included  Air. 

They  are  moftly  fupported,  furrounded  on  ail  Sides,  and 
fometimes  ftreighten’d  by  the  woody  Fibres  ;  whence,  on  cutting 
the  Wood  acrofs,  their  Orifices  frequently  appear  oval  or  round, 
and  fometimes  angular.  They  run  up  almoft  in  right  .Lines 
from  the  Root  to  the  Trunk,  whence  they  are  difperfed  thro’ 
the  Branches,  and,  growing  curved  in  the  Leaves;  are  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  manner  of  a  Net.  Thefe  Veffels,  except  the  Sap- 
veffels  of  the  Bark,  are  by  far  the  largeft  of  all,  and  occur  in 
great  Plenty  thro’  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Wood  ,  but  none 
have  ever  been  obferved  in  the  Bark. 

The  Pith,  which  was  formerly  look’d  upon  as  analogous  to 
the  Heart  and  Brain  in  Animals,  confifts  of  a  great  Number  of 
little  Globules,  rank’d  lengthways.  Thefe  Globules,  which 
are  fo  many  little  Bladders,  or  membranous  Veficles,  in  moft 
Plants  are  of  a  round,  and  in  fome  of  an  angular  or  cubical  Fi¬ 
gure,  confift;ing  of  five  or  eight  Sides. 

Now  the  Pith,  tho’  it  has  a  different  Name  from  the  fpongy 
Subftance  of  the  Wood  and  Bark,  yet  is  of  the  fame  Nature 
and  Subftance,  as  appears  not  only  from  its  Texture,  but  Con¬ 
tinuity  ;  for  the  little  Bladders,  which  form  that  fpongy  Sub¬ 
ftance,  run  quite  from  the  Bark  thro’  the  woody  Fibres,  and 
end  in  the  Pith  ;  whence  it  is  plain,  they  partake  of  the  fame 
Nature  :  And,  indeed,  they  differ  in  nothing  but  Size,  the  Vehi¬ 
cles  of  the  Pith  being  very  large,  thofe  of  the  Bark  lefs,  and 
thofe  of  the  Wood  the  fmafleft  of  all.  The  .Quantity  of  Pith  is 
likewife  different  in  various  Plants ;  and  is,  in  general,  more  in 
Shrubs,  and  the  herbaceous  Kinds,  in  proportion  to  their  Size, 
than  in  Trees.  It  may  be  diftinguifti’d  into  its  Veflels  and 
Bladders ;  the  firft  of  which  are  placed-at  the  Extremities  of  the 
Pith,  which  they  circle  round,  and  embrace.  Thefe  Veffels 
contain  the  proper  and  efientiul  Juice  of  the  Plant. 

Idle  Bladders  of  the  Pith  are  likc.wife  of  different  Magni¬ 
tudes  in  different  Plants,  at  lqaft  an  hundred  times  larger  in 
fome  than  in  others;  as  in  the  common  Thiftle,  for  Example, 
than  in  the  Oak.  And  it  nyuft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  Size 
of  thefe  Bladders  bears  no  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  ot  Pith  ; 
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for  in  the  Pith  of  the  Elder-tree,  which  is  more  in  Quantity 
than  that  of  the  Berberry- tree,  the  Bladders  which  compofe  it 
are  as  fmall  again  as  thole  of  the  latter. 

The  Pith  is  only  fucculent  or  flippy  the  firft  Y car,  its  Blad¬ 
ders,  after  that,  growing  dry,  lax,  and  foft ;  and  this  Sap  it 
probably  receives  from  the  reticular  Veflels  which  furround  it. 

The,  Texture  of  the  Branch  is  cxa&ly  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Trunk. 

But  here  we  mud  not  forget  two  very  material  Parts,  it- 
mark’d  by  the  curious  Obfervers  of  Nature ;  and  thefe  are  the 
Knots,  and  the  Buds. 

The  Knots  are  thofe  Parts  of  a  Plant  in  which  the  Buds  ate 
lodged,  and  from  whence  it  fhoots  out  its  Branches.  They  not 
only  ferve  as  Abutments  for  the  dilating  Sap  to  exert  its  Force 
upon,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  rarefy’d  Sap’s  too  free  Retreat 
from  the  Pith. 

The  Buds,  to  ufe  Mr.  Bradley7 s  Words,  have  their  firft  Rife 
in  the  Pith  ;  they  are  there  framed,  and  as  they  become  fit  for 
Action,  by  being  furnifh’d  with  every  neceffary  Part  for  Vege¬ 
tation,  they  are  forced  along  certain  Chanels,  till  they  meet  the 
Air  at  the  tender  Bark,  thro’  which  they  make  their  Way,  and 
would  drop  to  the  Ground,  were  they  not  reftrain’d  by  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Sap-vefiels,  which  ferve  as  fo  many  Roots  to  nourifh 
them  from  the  Body  of  the  Tree.  Thefe  Buds  are,  in  every 
refpedt,  as  perfect  as  the  Seed,  or  rather  mere  fo  ;  for  a  Bud 
contains  a  whole  Plant,  roll’d  up  in  itfelf ;  and  has,  for  the  moll 
part,  its  Juices  fo  well  digefted,  as  to  come  fooner  to  bear  Fruit 
than  the  Plant  wrapp’d  up  in  the  Seed. 

The  Difference  between  a  Bud  and  a  Seed  is,  that  a  Seed 
confiffs  of  Lobes  and  Ear- leaves,  which  include  the  young 
Plant,  and  ferve  to  give  it  the  firft  Stamp,  by  teaching  it  what 
kind  of  Juices  it  ought  to  draw  from  the  Earth  for  its  Nourifh- 
ment :  But  a  Bud  has  no  Occafion  for  fuch  Ear-leaves,  becaufe 
it  takes  Root  immediately  in  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  where  the 
Juices  are  already  fit  for  it. 

Buds  likewife  differ  from  Seeds,  inafmuch  as  they  are  always 
conftant  to  the  Mother- tree,  and  exadf  Reprefentatives  of  the 
Plant  that  produced  them  ;  whereas  Seeds  multiply  their  own 
Species,  with  Variety  of  Complexions,  all  the  Plants  produced 
by  them  being  fome  way  different  from  one  another,  either  by 
fome  little  Variation  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower,  the  Tafte, 
or  Time  of  ripening  of  their  Fruit,  the  Flower  or  Figure  of  it, 
or  fome  Difference  in  the  Shape  or  Colour  of  the  Leaves.  And 
!  Nature,  in  this  refpedt,  feems  to  obferve  the  fame  Condudt  as 
among!!:  Animals,  where  no  two  Faces  are  exactly  alike  ;  and 
where  no  Offspring  perfectly  refembles  either  Mother  or  Sire.. 

This  conftant  Likenefs,  therefore,  of  the  Plant,  proceeding 
from  the  Bud  to  the  Mother- tree,  feems  as  if  defign’d  on  purpofe 
to  fupport  the  Reputation  of  the  Mother-plant,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  make  amends  to  Plants  for  their  Deficiency  in  the 
want  of  local  Motion  ;  fince,  by  the  Bud,  any  particular  Fruit, 
or  Tree  of  Merit,  may  come  to  be  naturaliz’d  in  any  Part  of 
the  World. 

But  it  muff  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Buds  are  of  feveral  Sorts, 
viz.  either  Leaf-buds,  or  BloiTom-buds.  The  Difference  be¬ 
tween  them  may  be  known  in  molt  forts  of  Fruit-trees,  before 
they  open,  by  obferving,  that  the  Leaf-buds  are  long,  thin, 
and  pointed  ;  but  the  Blofl’om-buds  fhort  and  turgid.  The 
Juices  alfo,  in  the  firft,  are  more  fluent  and  aqueous  and,  in  the 
latter,  more  digefted  and  gummy.  But  both  thefe  forts  of  Buds 
proceed  from  the  Pith  of  the  young  Wood,  and  are  difpofed  for 
different  Offices,  as  the  Plant  or  Branches  that  produce  them 
are  more  or  lefs  vigorous.  The  molt  vigorous  bring  Leaf-buds, 
and  thofe  that  are  fmaller,  and  feem  to  be  lefs  nourifh’d,  pro¬ 
duce  Bloflom-buds. 

They  are  fpread  into  Branches,  when  the  Temper  of  the 
Air  is  fuch,  as  to  render  the  Sap  or  Juices  of  the  Plant  of  fuch  a 
Fluidity  as  to  circulate  thro’  the  Veflels  without  Interruption; 
when  the  Sap,  being  fufficiently  fluid,  fills  the  Buds,  and  they, 
by  degrees,  are  open’d  into  Shoots  and  Branches,  every  one  of 
which  is  properly  a  Tree  growing  upon  another  Tree  ;  which 
makes  it  practicable  to  cut  off  Branches  from  any  Tree,  where 
we  pleafe,  without  deftroying  the  Tree ;  whereas,  if  a  Tree 
was  one  entire  Body,  as  the  Body  of  an  Animal,  the  cutting 
oft  the  Branch  would  endanger  the  Whole. 

But  the  Buds  are  not  confin’d  to  the  Parts  above  Ground 
only,  being  fram’d  in  the  Pith  of  the  Root,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  any  other  Part ;  and  here  it  is  worthy  our  Notice,  that  thofe 
which  are  form’d  in  the  Root,  are  imprefs’d  with  the  Form  of  the 
Root,  when  put  in  AdBion  ;  and  fo  thofe  Buds  which  are  form’d 
in  the  Branches,  are  alfo  model’d  for  Branches,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  act  ;  hut,  in  their  Principles,  they  are  both  the  fame. 
Bor  if  we  expofe  the  Roots  of  a  Tree  to  the  Air,  after  allow¬ 
ing  them  a  little  1  ime  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Element,  they 
will  put  out  Buds  in  fuch  fort,  as  to  produce  Leaves  ;  and  if 
we  lay  down  a  Branch  of  a  Tree  in  the  Earth,  after  it  has  had 
time  to  reconcile  itfelf  to  that  Situation,  thofe  Buds  form’d  in 
the  Pith,  when  they  begin  to  move,  inftcad  of  Leaves,  or 
Blowers,  or  Fruit,  which  they  would  have  produc’d,  if  raifed 
in  the  Air,  will  now  bring  forth  Roots,  and  from  them  others. 


And  hence  it  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  as  the  Pith,  of  con- 
fequence,  is  only  found  in  the  younger  Shoots  ;  fo,  if  we  wouM 
increafe  a  'Free  by  Layers,  thofe  Layers  muff  be  of  the  young 
Shoots,  where  this  Pith  is  perfedt ;  otherwife  they  will  want 
thofe  Seeds  or  Buds,  fo  neceffary  to  the  Produdtion  of  the 
Root. 

The  Leaf  confiffs  of  the  fame  Parts  as  the  Trunk  and 
Branches,  that  is,  woody  Fibres,  or  Lyniphedudfs,  Veflels  con¬ 
taining  the  fpecific  Juice  of  the  Plant,  Air-veflels,  a  Parenchy¬ 
ma,  or  Ranks  of  little  Bladders,  which  fill  up  the  Spaces  between 
the  reticular  Bibres,  and  a  Cuticle  ;  all  which  are  fubftantially 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Branches  :  For  the  Cuticle  of  the 
Leaf,  for  Example,  is  no  more  than  the  Amplification  of  that 
of  the  Branch  ;  as  the  Fibres  or  Nerves,  difperfed  thro’  the 
Leaf,  are  only  the  Ramifications  of  the  Wood  of  the  Branch, 
or  lignous  Body.  So  likewife  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Leaf, 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Nerves,  and  fills  all  up,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  Continuations  of  the  cortical  Body,  or  the  inner  Part  of 
the  Bark,  from  the  Branch  into  itfelf ;  as  in  moil  Plants,  with  a 
fat  Leaf,  may  eafily  be  difeern’d.  For  it  muff  be  obferved, 
that  the  Stalk  of  the  Leaf,  which  i$  coinpofed  of  all  thefe, 
where  it  enters  the  Leaf,  divides  itfelf,  like  another  Trunk, 
into  a  great  Number  of  Branches ;  and  thefe  again  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  a  great  many  lefler  Branches  or  Twigs,  which  mu¬ 
tually  crofting  each  other,  compofe  a  kind  of  Net-work,  which 
is  very  vifible  in  the  Leaves  of  fome  Plants,  particularly  on  the 
back  Side  of  thofe  of  Sage. 

That  thefe  B'ibres  are  likewife  accompanied  by  the  Veflels 
containing  the  fpecific  Juice  of  the  Plant,  is  evident  from  the 
different  Colour  of  their  Contents,  which  difeovers  itfelf  upon 
Diffedtion  of  the  Leaves,  as  a  Milk  in  thofe  of  Spurge  and  Suc¬ 
cory,  and  in  thofe  of  Celandine  a  yellowifh  Liquid.  And  tho* 
this  is  not  fo  apparent  in  the  Leaves  of  many  Plants,  where  thefe 
Veflels  are  only  full  of  a  limpid  aqueous  Fluid,  yet  the  aforefafd 
Inftances  are  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  they  are  prelent  in 
ail. 

The  Spaces  between  thefe  Veflels  and  Fibres,  being  fill’d  up 
by  the  above-mention’d  little  Bladders,  form  the  Parenchyma, 
or  flefhy  Part  of  the  Leaf ;  and  thefe  Bladders,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Sap  they  contain,  and  the  Qlofenefs  or  Laxity  of 
their  Pores,  are  of  different  Figures  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Leaf,  as  in  fome  angular,  in  other's  quite  irregular* 

Between  thefe  Bladders  and  the  reticular  Fibres,  Malpigni 
obferves,  that  there  are  feveral  little  Cells  or  Pores  difperfed, 
which  ferve  for  the  Difcharge  of  fome  Fluid,  or  the  Exhala^- 
tion  of  fome  Vapour* 

The  Whole  is  cover’d  with  a  fine  Cuticle,  or  Epidermis, 
which  partakes  of  the  Colour  of  its  Contents. 

Dr.  Grew  divides  the  Flowers  of  Plants  into  the  EmpaTemenf, 
Foliation,  and  Attire. 

The  Empalement  is  the  outermoft  Part  of  a  Flower,  which 
covers  it  before  it  is  blown,  and  forms  a  kind  of  Support  for  it 
afterwards.  This  is  call’d  by  fome  the  Perianthium,  as  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Flower  ;  and  by  others,  improperly,  the  Calix,  or 
Cup  ;  for  the  Calix  is  properly  the  hollow  Cup  form’d  by  the 
Perianthium,  or  Empalement,  out  of  which  the  other  Parts  of 
the  B'lower  grow.  There  are  fome  Flowers  whofe  Petals,  or 
Flower-leaves,  have  a  firm  and  ftrong  Bafis,  fufficient  to  fup¬ 
port  themfelves,  and  therefore  ftand  in  need  of  no  Empalement 
or  Perianthium  ;  and  accordingly  Nature  has  given  them  none, 
as  maybe  feen  in  the  Tulip.  Thefe,  however,  have  a  Calix 
or  Cup. 

By  the  Foliation  Dr.  Grew  means  the  Afiemblage  of  the 
Petala,  or  thofe  finely  colour’d' Flower-leaves,  which  conftitute 
the  Beauty  of  the  Flower.  Thefe  Petala,  or  Flower-leaves, 
grow  generally  immediately  within  the  Perianthium,  or  Empale¬ 
ment,  from  the  Edges  of  the  Calix  or  Cup,  and  inclofe  the  At¬ 
tire,  or  Male  and  Female  Parts  of  the  B'lower.  Some  Blowers 
confifi  of  one  Petal,  or  Flower-leaf,  and  are  of  different  Shapes 
in  different  Plants,  as  that  of  a  Bell,  or  a  Funnel ;  and  fome- 
times  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  Petals  ;  and  fometimes  of  a 
Number,  as  in  the  Marygold  and  Sun-flower. 

There  is  a  large  Clafs  of  Plants  which  have  no  Petals  at  all, 
and  therefore  are  call’d  apetalous,  as  Hops,  Mercury,  Nettles, 
and  Docks.  Thefe  are  alfo  call’d  ftamineous  Flowers,  from 
their  great  Number  of  Stamina  or  Chives. 

Thefe  Petals  are  defign’d  by  Nature  for  the  Safeguard  of  the 
Parts  of  Generation  in  the  Flower  ;  and  hence  we  fee  them 
expand  themfelves  at  the  Rifing  of  the  Sun,  to  receive  the 
Heat ;  and  clofe  up,  fome  more,  others  lefs,  at  the  Approach 
of  Rain  or  Night.  Nor  is  this  their  only  Office  ;  they  alio 
draw  and  convey  Nourifhment  to  the  Embryo,  Bruits,  and 
Seeds  ;  for  as  foon  as  thePiftil  is  form’d  into  a  fmall  Bruit,  now 
impregnated  with  its  minute  feminal  Tree,  furnim  d  with  its 
Secundinds  or  Membranes,  the  Bloffoin  falls  oft,  leaving  this 
new-form’d  Egg,  or  firft- fet  Fruit,  to  imbibe  Nourifhment  tor 
itfelf,  and  the  Foetus  with  which  it  is  impregnated  ;  which  Nou¬ 
rifhment  is  brought  within  the  Reach  and  Power  of  its  Siuffion 
by  the  adjoining  Leaves. 

We 
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We  now  come  to  the  generative  Parts  of  Plants,  call’d  by 
Dr.  Grnv  tire  Attire.  Thcfe  confift  of  the  Male  Par  ts,  call’d 
the  Stamina  or  Chives,  and  Apices ;  and  the  Female  Parts, 
call’d  the  Piftillum  or  Stylus. 

The  Stamina  are  thofe  fine  Threads  which  grow  up  within 
the  Foliation,  furrounding  the  Piftil,  as  maybe  feen  in  Tulips 
and  Lilies. 

On  the  Tops  of  thefe  Stamina,  or  Chives,  are  placed  the 
Apices,  or  little  Knobs,  which  may  properly  be  call’d  the 
1  efticles  of  Flowers  ;  becaufe  they  contain  the  Farina  feecun¬ 
dans  ^  or  Seed  neceflary  for  the  Impregnation  of  the  Piftillum, 
which  may  be  call’d  tire  Womb  of  the  Plant. 

In  fome  t  lowers  thefe  Stamina  are  exceedingly  fhort,  and  in 
others  there  are  none  at  all  j  but  in  thofe  the  Apices,  with 
the  Farina  feecundans ,  or  impregnating  Duft,  are  fix’d  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Capfula,  or  Pod,  which  contains  the  Seed. 

In  other  flowers,  as  the  Thiftle,  and  Lettuce,  feveral 
of  thefe  Stamina,  uniting  together,  form  a  little  kind  of  Tube, 
or  Pipe,  which  inclofes  the  Apices,  furnifh’d  with  their  im¬ 
pregnating  Duft. 

1  he  Farina  feecundans^  or  impregnating  Duft,  is  form’d  in 
the  Apices,  which,  when  ripe,  burft ;  and  then  the  Farina 
falls  upon  the  Head  of  thePiftil,  or  Female  Part  of  the  Flower, 
and  is  thence  convey’d  to  the  Matrix,  or  Womb,  in  order  to 
impregnate  the  Seed. 

This  Farina  feecundans  is  what  is  gather’d  by  the  Bees,  in 
order  to  make  their  Wax. 

The  Piftil  is  the  female  Part  of  the  Plant.  It  grows  upright 
from  the  very  Middle  of  the  Cavity  form'd  by  the  Flower- 
leaves,  which  is  call’d  the  Calix  ;  and,  when  ripe,  forms  the 
Pod  that  contains  the  Seed,  or  becomes  the  Fruit.  Sometimes 
the  Piftil  is  enlarged  at  both  Ends,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Peftle, 
whence  it  derives  its  Name  ^  fometimes  it  is,  as  it  were,  only 
a  fort  of  Thread  ;  in  fome  Plants  it  terminates  in  feveral 
Branches,  or  Horns,  which  have  their  Rife  from  as  many  Pods, 
containing  Seeds  ;  fometimes  it  is  round,  fometimes  fquare, 
triangular,  or  oval. 

The  Piftil  in  fome  Flowefs  is  cover’d,  at  the  Top,  with  very 
fine  Hairs,  which  make  it  like  Velvet.  In  others  it  is  furnifh’d 
With  a  fort  of  Plume  ;  and  others  are  cover’d  with  Veficles,  or 
ftnall  Bladders,  full  of  a  glutinous  Juice :  But  all  Piftils,  of 
whatever  Shape  they  are,  have  little  Openings  at  the  Top,  which 
receive  the  Farina  feecundans  j  and  have  alfo  little  Chanels 
within,  which  convey  the  fame  Farina  foecundam,  to  the  Seed, 
in  order  to  its  Impregnation. 

Some  Authors  make  no  Diftin&ion  between  the  Piftil  and 
Stylus  ;  but  Malpighi ,  and  after  him  Bradley ,  feem  to  call  it 
a  Piftil  when  it  contains  the  Seed  within  it ;  and  name  that 
Part  the  Stylus,  which,  in  fome  Flowers,  dries  and  falls  off, 
after  the  Impregnation  of  the  Seed. 

Many  and  very  different  are  the  Opinions  of  Authors,  in 
regard  to  the  Generation  of  Plants  :  Without  entering  into  their 
Difputes,  we  fhall  give  that  Account  of  it,  which  feems  to  us 
moft  probable  ;  after  having  obferved,  that  moft  Plants  are  Her¬ 
maphrodites,  among  which  fome,  and  that  the  greateft  Part  of 
them,  contain  both  the  Male  and  Female  Parts  of  Generation 
in  the  fame  Flower.  Others,  the  Melon  for  Examp1  e,  bear 
Flowers  upon  the  fame  Stem,  of  different  Sexes,  the  Female, 
which  produce  Fruit,  and  the  Male,  which  produce  none.  There 
are  alfo  fome  entire  Plants,  which  bear  Flowers  without  Fruit ; 
whilft  others,  of  the  fame  Species  and  Name,  bear  Fruit  with¬ 
out  Flowers  ;  and  they  are  hence  diftinguifh’d  into  Male  and 
Female  Plants.  Of  this  laft  Kind  are  the  Palm-tree,  Poplar, 
Hops  and  Hemp.  The  Male  are  thofe  which  produce  the 
Flower,  and  the  Female  thofe  which  produce  the  Seed. 

Now  ’tis  highly  probable,  that  the  Embryo  of  the  young 
Plant,  or  that  Part  which  we  have  before  deferib’d  as  lying  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Seed,  and  which  we  have  diftinguifh’d  into 
the  Radicle  and  Plume,  is  form’d  by  the  Farina  feecundans , 
which,  falling  down  the  Piftil  into  the  Uterus  or  Womb  of  the 
Plant,  meets  there  with  a  proper  Receptacle,  where  it  fixes ; 
and  that  the  Lobes  of  the  Seed,  above  deferib’d,  which  perform 
the  fame  Office  as  the  Membranes,  Placenta,  Cotyledons,  or 
After-birth,  do  to  the  Young  of  Animals,  are  furnifh’d  by  the 
Female  Part  of  the  Plant. 

When  the  Male  and  Female  Parts  of  the  Flower  are 
pretty  near  to  each  other,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  how 
the  Farina  feecundans ,  or,  as  it  may  be  call’d,  the  Male  Sperm, 
is  convey’d  to  the  Piftil,  or  Womb  :  But  when  the  Male  and 
Female  Flowers  are  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other  upon  the  fame 
Stem,  but  more  particularly  when  they  grow  upon  different 
Plants  of  the  fame  Species,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  comprehend  how 
the  impregnating  Duft  of  the  Male  Plant  is  convey’d  to  the 
Female  Plant,  efpecially  when  they  are  at  a  great  Diftance  from 
each  other.  . 

We  have  a  Story  in  Jovianus  Pont  anus  ^  which  will  give  the 
Reader  an  Idea  of  the  vaft  Diftances  to  which  this  impregnat¬ 
ing  Duft  may  be  carried.  He  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  Female 
Palm-tree  which  grew  in  the  Wood  of  Otranto ,  and  a  Male 
Palm-tree  at  Brindifi ,  fifteen  Leagues  from  the  Female  i  that 
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the  Female  was  barren  for  feveral  Years,  and  bore  no  Fruit  at 
all ;  till  at  laft  growing  above  the  other  Trees  of  the  Wood,  it 
began  to  be  fruitful,  and  bore  great  Quantities,  tho’  there  was 
no  other  Male  Palm-tree  nearer  than  that  at  Brindifi. 

Moft  Authors,  that  have  treated  of  the  Generation  of  Plants, 
have  quoted  this  Hiftory;  and,  I  think,  generally  agree,  that 
the  Male  Duft  muft  be  brought  from  the  Male  Tree  at  Brindifi , 
to  the  Female  at  Otranto ,  by  the  Wind  ;  and  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  Wind  is  the  Agent  which  carries  the  Duft  from  the 
,  Male  Plant  to  the  Female.  This  would  be  very  probable,  pro¬ 
vided  thefe  Palm-trees  grew  betwixt  the  Tropics,  where  the 
Wind,  for  at  leaft  three  Parts  of  the  Year,  blows  from  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Situation  of  the  Male  Tree  had  been  towards  the  Eaft 
of  the  Female  ;  but  it  the  Female  had  been  placed  Eaft  of  the 
Male,  it  would  have  proved  a  very  unfortunate  Pofition  for  the 
female,  which  muft  therefore  have  certainly  been  barren. 

For  my  own  part,  I  don’t  think  it  probable,  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  always  orders  all  the  Operations  of  Nature  to  be 
perform  d  in  the  belt  manner,  fhould  leave  a  Thing  of  fo  much 
Confequence^  as  that  of  the  Generation  of  Plants,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  fo  uncertain  an  Agent  as  the  Wdnd  ;  which  would 
undoubtedly  leave  a  great  Number  of  Plants  barren,  if  it  did 
not  happen  to  blow  from  a  right  Point,  juft  at  the  Time  that 
the  Duft  of  the  Male,  being  arrived  at  Maturity,  was  ready  to 
be  carried  to  the  Female  Plant. 

I  am  therefore  of  Opinion,  that  there  is  fome  Power  in  Na¬ 
ture,  which  has  not  yet  been  duly  confider’d  by  the  Learned, 
capable  of  affording  fo  fure  a  Conveyance  to  the  Male  Duft, 
that  it  can  never  fail  impregnating  the  Female. 

There  is  a  Power  in  Nature  to  which  Philofophers  have  given 
the  Name  of  Electricity ,  becaufe  firft  obferved  in  Amber,  call’d 
in  Latin  EleCtrum.  This  is  an  attractive  or  magnetic  Force, 
which  the  aforefaid  Amber,  Glafs,  and  many  other  Bodies, 
exert,  when  rubb’d  till  they  are  warm,  and  by  which  they  draw 
to  themfelves  any  light  Body  that  is  near  them,  and  fometimes 
repel  the  faid  Bodies  from  them".  Mr.  Gray ,  of  our  own  Royal 
Society,  and  Monfieur  du  Fay ,  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  have,  by  their  indefatigable  Refearches,  difeover’d 
many  amazing  Properties  of  eleCtrical  Bodies,  too  long  to  enu- 
tnerate  in  this  Place.  But  it  is  very  much  to  our  prefent  Pur- 
pofe  to  obferve,  that  Bees-wax  is  endued  with  this  attradive 
Power,  at  leaft  as  much  as  any  other  Body  whatever,  and  that 
without  any  rubbing  at  all ;  and  this  eleCtrical  or  attractive 
Force  Bees-wax  retains  longer  than  any  other  Body. 

Now,  if  we  confider,  that  Bees-wax  is  little  more  than  a 
Mafs  of  the  Farina  feecundans ,  or  impregnating  Duft  of 
Flowers,  collected  by  the  Bees,  it  feems  very  likely,  that 
every  Particle  of  this  was  endu’d  with  a  certain  eleCtrical  or 
attractive  Force,  before  it  was  gather’d  from  the  Flower  ;  and 
if  fo,  why  may  we  not  prefume,  that  the  Piftil  or  Womb  of 
the  Plant,  and  the  Farina  feecundans ,  or  impregnating  Duft, 
ftrongly  attraCt  each  other  ?  And  as  fome  Bodies  are  known 
to  exert  an  attractive  Force  to  a  prodigious  Diftance,  we  may 
eafily  conceive,  that  it  is  poffible  for  the  Farina  feecundans  of 
a  Male  Palm  to  fail,  even  againft  the  Wind,  from  Brindifi  to 
Otranto ,  though  fifteen  Leagues  afunder,  when  the  Female 
Palm  was  grown  high  enough  to  receive  the  Farina ,  which, 
before  that,  would  be  intercepted  in  its  Paffage  by  the  other 
Trees  of  the  Forreft. 

There  are  fome  Circumftances  relating  to  EleCtricity,  which 
feem  to  confirm,  that  what  we  have  hinted  at  is,  at  leaft,  one 
of  its  principal  Ufes.  One  is,  that  this  eleCtrical  Virtue  of 
Bodies  is  much  diminifh’d  by  a  moift  Air.  Another  is,  that 
it  does  not  exert  itfelf  fo  vigoroufly,  during  the  Heat  of  the 
Day. 

Curious  Obfervers  of  Nature  will  difeover,  upon  Examina¬ 
tion,  that  the  Generation  of  Plants  is  principally  carried  on  in 
the  moft  temperate  Part  of  the  Day,  and  when  the  Sun  has 
been  rifen  long  enough  to  dry  in  fome  meafure  the  Air,  and 
elevate  the  Vapours  to  fome  Diftance  from  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth.  At  this  time  the  Mulberry,  and  many  other  Trees, 
during  theSeafon  of  their  generating,  may  be  feen  furrounded, 
as  it  were,  with  a  Cloud  of  Duft  ;  and  this  Appearance  is  not 
obfervable  at  any  other  Seafon  of  the  Y ear  but  that  in  which 
they  generate,  nor  any  other  time  of  the  Day  but  early  in  the 
Morning.  * 

Having  now  difpatch’d  the  Structure  of  Plants,  and  their 
Generation,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to  their  Vegetation  or 
Growth. 

Of  the  Vegetation  or  Growth  of  Plants 

In  order  to  form  fome  Idea  of  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  confider  the  Production  of  a  Plant  as  the 
Refult  of  a  Chymical  Procefs,  in  which  Nature  is  the  Ope¬ 
rator,  and  the  Perfon  who  cultivates  the  Ground  an  Affiftant.  . 

The  firft  thing  then,  that  is  done,  is  to  manure  the  Land,  or, 
in  other  Words,  to  furnifh  it  with  an  alcalinc  Salt.  Here 
we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  Earth  to  be  manur’d  was  before  de¬ 
priv’d  of  all  its  Salts,  by  bearing  too  frequent  Crops,  otherwife 
this  Part  of  the  Operation  would  be  unneceffary  j  Nature  un- 
10  F  affifted 
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aflifted  being  abundantly  fufficicnt  to  fupply  the  Grohnd  with 
a  due  Quantity  of  Salts  ;  but,  when  thefe  are  taken  away,  Na¬ 
ture  unaided  is  a  long  time  in  providing  more. 

Thefe  Salts,  while  they  retain  their  alcaline  Nature  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  known  Property,  divide  the  Earth  into  fmall  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  render  it  light,  and  difpofe.d  to  crumble  and  fall  in 
Pieces,  like  Lime,  when  Water  is  pour’d  upon  it ;  and  there¬ 
by  promote  its  Fertility.  It  is  for  this  very  Reafon  that  fre¬ 
quent  Ploughing,  or  Digging,  fertilizes  the  Ground,  and  is 
what  People  mean  when  they  talk  of  making  it  mellow.  „ 

When  this  is  done,  Nature  furnifhes  thefe  alcaline  Salts 
with  a  Fluid  to  difl'olve  them,  that  is,  they  attradl  ftrongly 
the  Vapours  and  Dews  floating  in  the  Air,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  render’d  fomewhat  oily,  by  the  Oils  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables,  which  perpetually  float  in  the  Atmofphere. 
By  thefe  oily  Dews,  they  are  diflolv’d  into  a  kind  of  Oil, 
per  Deliquium ,  and  fink  into  the  Bofom  of  the  Earth,  which 
may  be  efteem’d  as  the  Vefiel  in  which  this  Operation,  or  Pro- 
cefs  of  Vegetation,  is  perform’d;  and  here  again  they  meet 
with  an  Oil,  of  which  all  Earths  contain  more  or  lefs. 

It  has  been  obferv’d  under  the  Article  Alcaline,  that 
if  Salts  are  mix’d  with  any  Acid,  efpecially  when  in  a 
fluid  State,  an  Effervefcence  is  raifed,  with  Ebullition,  and 
a  violent  inteftine  Motion;  and  that  they  attradl  the  Acid 
of  the  Air  fo  ftrongly,  as  in  time  to  be  impregnated  there¬ 
with,  and  to  become  entirely  neutral.  It  is  then  ealy  to  un- 
derftand,  that  whilft  thefe  Salts  lie  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Earth, 
diffolv’d  into  what  the  Chy  mills  call  an  Oil  per  Deliquium , 
or,  in  other  Words,  a  Lixivium  or  Lye ,  as  they  gradually  at¬ 
tract  the  Acid  of  the  Air,  a  gentle  Effervefcence,  or  Ebulli¬ 
tion,  muff  be  caufed,  which  mull  divide  and  break  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Soil,  which  before  cohered  ftrongly  together,  and  render 
the  Earth  yet  more  light  and  mellow. 

Now  let  us  call  to  mind,  that  when  alcaline  Salts  are  digefted 
with  an  Oil,  they  intimately  unite  with  it,  and  form  a  pene¬ 
trating  deterging  Subftance,  which  is  diffoluble  in  Water, 
and  is  of  a  Nature  very  different,  both  from  the  component 
alcaline  Salt,  and  Oil ;  and  this  is  commonly  called  Soap. 

.  When  therefore  thefe  alcaline  Salts  are  committed  to  the 
Earth;  and  diffolv’d  into  a  kind  of  Lye,  meeting  there  with 
an  Oil,  thefe  Salts  and  this  Oil  are  digefted  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  united  together,  and  converted  into  a  Soap  much  more 
perfect  than  the  artificial  Sort  we  make  ufe  of ;  for  this  laft 
always  retains  fome  of  the  Acridnefs  of  its  Parent  Salt,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  Purpofes  of  Vegetation  till  neutraliz’d; 
whereas  that  form’d  in  the  Soil  is  render’d  entirely  neutral  as 
it  is  made,  the  Salts  attracting  and  imbibing  the  Acid  of  the 
Air,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  mixing  with  the  Oils  of  the 
Earth,  in  order  to  be  transform’d  into  a  Soap.  See  Acetum. 

As  all  Vegetables  whatever  contain  a  large  Quantity  of 
Earth,  it  Teems  at  firft  View  fomewhat  difficult  to  explain, 
how  it  fhould  be  able  to  get  there  ;  becaufe  the  Pores  of .  the 
Roots  are  too  fmall  to  admit  of  Earth  undiffolv’d,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  of  Water;  or,  if  they  would  admit  Water,  we 
find  that  utterly  incapable  of  difl'olving  Earth.  How  there¬ 
fore  Earth  comes  to  be  diflbl.v’d,  and  render’d  capable  of  en¬ 
tering  through  the  Pores  of  the  Roots,  we  are  now  endea¬ 
vouring  to  explain. 

The  Solution  of  a  Body  is  nothing  more  than  dividing  it 
into  Particles  fmall  enough  to  fwim  in  the  Menftruum,  or  fol- 
vent  Liquor,  without  being  vifible.  Thus,  when  Salts  of  any 
kind  are  difiblv’d  in  Water,  their  Particles  are  fo  divided  by 
the  Menftruum,  Water,  as  to  become  invifible  whilft  they 
float  in  it.  Now  the  dividing  the  Earth  into  fmall  Particles, 
in  the  manner  juft  above-mention’d,  is  one  Step  towards  a 
Solution. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  faponaceous  neutral  Juice,  form’d 
in  the  Earth  by  an  alcaline  S%lt,  an  Oil,  and  the  Acid  of  the 
Air,  as  a  faponaceous  or  foapy  Menftruum,  or  Solvent,  and 
fee  how  it  is  capable  of  aCting  upon  Earth  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  this  the  more  plain,  we  fhall  give  a  very  obvious  Ex¬ 
ample,  which  falls  under  the  Obfervation  of  every  body. 

When  Cloaths,.  or  Linen,  or  any  thing  elfe,  are  dirty,  that 
is,  have  Concretions  vof  Earth  flicking  to  them,  we  find  the 
moft  effectual  way  to  make  them  clean,  is  to  wafh  them  in  Water 
wherein  Soap  has  been  diffolv’d.  Here  then  Soap  penetrates 
the  Pores  of  the  Earth,  divides  it  into  exceeding  fine  Parti¬ 
cles,  and  in  fome  meafure  difi'olves  it.  A  faponaceous  Fluid, 
therefore,  bids  the  faireft  of  any  thing  we  are  acquainted  with, 
to  be  the  Menftruum  or  Solvent  of  Earth,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  faponaceous  Fluid  which  is  made  in  the  Bofom  of  the 
Earth  by  a  long  Digeftion,  is  more  penetrating  than  any  arti¬ 
ficial  Soap,  and  confequently  more  capable  of  diflolving 
Earth. 

#  Wc  fhall  be  ftill  farther  confirm’d  in  this  Opinion,  it  we 
confider  this  Juice  of  the  Earth  as  a  neutral  Menftruum  or 
Solvent ;  for  it  appears  by  a  great  Number  of  Chymical  Expe¬ 
riments,  that  neutral  Menflruums  will  diffolvc  many  Bodies 
or  Subftances,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  of  an  earthy  Nature, 
which  no  other  Menflruums  or  Solvents  will  touch. 


From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  very  plain,  that  wfiej 
the  Earth  has  for  a  confiderable  time  been,  as  it  were,  digefm 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  in  a  faponaceous,  neutral  Liquor, 
the  Rains,  falling  in  great  Quantities,  dilute  this  faponaceous 
Liquor  more,  cxtraCl  a  kind  of  TinCture  from  the  Earth  that 
is,  difl'olve  a  Quantity  thereof  fufficient  for  the  Purpofes  of 
Vegetation,  which,  entering  the  Pores  of  the  Root,  is  carried 
into  the  Stem  of  the  Plant;  and  by  this  means  is  brought 
about  what  could  not  be  eft'eCted  by  Water  alone,  that  is  a 
Solution  of  Earth. 

,  The  Antients,  who  were  fond  of  concealing  all  their 
Knowledge  under  Allegories,  feem,  however,  to  give  fome 
Hints  of  the  Earth  being  impregnated  by  the  Air.  Thus 
Homer  tells  us,  that  when  'Jupiter,  that  is,  the  Air,  lay  with 
Juno ,  meaning  the  Earth,  on  the  Top  of  Gargarus  the 
Flowers  fprung  up  under  them  to  make  them  a  Bed.  S 

’  H*pst,  ^  JyKcts  iy.a.f'/li  Kf ova  mr cus  >iv  rretfcLuotliv, 

Tolai  F  Coro  yj eoii  JVst  <pCiv  noQnAict  oroiw, 

Aca\ov  0’  i%ahivld,  } <N  xfoxor,  >iF  CclhivSov 

TIvkvov  Ktti  {j.aA&Kor  of  doro  yjovos  J-JoF  hgyz- 

T<1>  ZVl  Ai^cio^YlV,  eN  Vitp'iAUV  ZT<J&v}o 

K &Ar\v,  ygi xrelnr  siattvai  F  Aorior i7r\ov  II.  14.  346, 

Gazing,  he  fpoke ;  and,  kindling  at  the  View, 

His  eager  Arms  around  the  Goddefs  threw. 

Glad  Earth  perceives,  and  from  her  Bofom  pours 
Unbidden  Herbs,  and  voluntary  Flow’rs. 

Thick  new-born  Violets  a  foft  Carpet  fpread. 

And  cluft’ring  Lotos  fwell’d  the  rifing  Bed: 

And  fudden  Hyacinths  the  T urf  beftrow, 

And  flamy  Crocus  made  the  Mountains  glow. 

There  golden  Clouds  conceal  the  heav’nly  Pair; 

Steep’d  in  foft  Joys,  and  circumfus’d  with  Air; 

Celeftial  Dews,  defeending  o’er  the  Ground, 

Perfume  the  Mount,  and  breathe  Ambrofia  round.  Pope; 

Virgil  in  fome  meafure  explains  this*  Paffage  in  Homer , 
fpeaking  of  the  Spring. 

Turn  Pater  omnipotens  foecundis  Imbribus  /Ether 
Conjugis  in  Grtmium  latce  defeendit ,  &  omnes 
Magnus  alit ,  magno  commixtus  Cor  pore.  Foetus. 

Georg.  L.  2.  v.  325,  &c. 

For  then  Almighty  Jove  defeends,  and  pours 
Into  his  buxom  Bride  his  fruitful  Show’rs. 

And,  mixing  his  large  Limbs  with  hers,  he  feeds 

Her  Births  with  kindly  Juice,  and  fofters  teeming  Seeds. 

Dryden. 

Both  thefe  great  Poets  feem  equally  fenfible,  that  the  Earth 
owes  its  Fecundity  to  the  Air  ;  but  I  don’t  know,  that  either 
they,  or  any  more  modern  Authors,  have  explain’d  the  Man¬ 
ner  how  this  Impregnation  is.  brought  about. 

We  have  before  obferv’d  a  great  Analogy  betwixt  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Vegetables.  It  will  very  much  illuftrate  the  Do- 
dlrine  already  laid  down,  in  regard  to  the  Preparation  of  the 
Food  of  Vegetables,  that  is,  the  Juices  which  enter  their 
Roots  for  their  Nourifhment,  to  explain  the  Ways  which  Na¬ 
ture  takes  to  prepare  the  Food  of  Animals  in  their  refpeclive 
Stomachs. 

There  have  for  many  Ages  been  great  Difputes  amongft 
Authors  who  have  wrote  upon  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Digeftion  of  Food  taken  into  the  Stomach.  Moft 
have  agreed,  that  fome  kind  of  Menftruum  was  neceflary  for 
its  Solution.  Amongft  thefe,  fome  have  affirm’d  it  to  be  an 
alcaline  Solvent,  fome  an  acid  :  There  are  others,  who  have 
attributed  this  Solution  to  a  Ferment  in  the  Stomach,  and 
fome  have  imagin’d,  that  Digeftion  was  perform’d  by  Tritura¬ 
tion,  or  grinding,  as  it  were,  the  Aliment,  contain’d  in  the 
Stomach,  betwixt  the  Diaphragm  and  theMufcles  of  the  Belly. 
But  Papin ,  and  fince  him,  many  more  tell  us,  that  the  Ali¬ 
ment  is  digefted  by  the  Heat  of  the  Stomach,  which,  rarefying 
the  Air  contain’d  in  the  Food,  breaks  it  into  fmall  Particles, 
and  reduces  it  into  a  Fluid.  It  would  be  endlel's  to  enter  into 
a  Detail  of  all  the  Inconfiftencies  which  have  been  broached 
upon  this  Subject  5  I  (hall  therefore  content  myfelf  'with  ob- 
ferving,  that  it  is  probable,  that  the  Saliva,  or  Spittle,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Juices  pour’d  into  the  Stomach  out  of_  its  own 
Glands,  much  of  the  fame  Nature  as  the  Saliva,  turnilh  a 
Menftruum  or  Diflolvent  entirely  neutral,  of  a  penetrating  fa¬ 
ponaceous  or  foapy  Nature,  capable  of  diflolving  the  Aliment 
by  the  Affiftance  of  a  gentle  Heat,  without  having  recourfe 
to  an  acid  or  alcaline  Menftruum,  ferments,  and  ritura- 
tion.  When  this  Operation  is  perform’d  in  the  Stomach,  the 
Aliment,  thus  far  digefted,  is  protruded  by  a  gentle  Prcflure 
from  the  Diaphragm  and  Mufcles  of  the  Belly  into  the  Inteftine, 
or  Gut,  called  by  Anatomifts  the  Duodenum ,  where  it  again 
meets  with  a  Fluid  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  moft  faponaceous 
and  penetrating,  I  mean  the  Bile,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
the  Gall ;  and,  mixing  therewith,  undergoes  a  farther  Solution, 
is  render’d  more  fluid,  and  fitted  to  enter  the  Mouths  of  the 
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ta&eal.VefTels,  which  open  into  the  Inteftines,  and  perform  the 
fame  Office  to  Animals,  as  the  fibrous  Parts  of  Roots  do  to 
V  egetables. 

That  the  Saliva,  or  Spittle,  is  of  a  faponaceous  Nature,  any 
one  will  readily  be  convinc’d,  that  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
try  an  eafy  Experiment ;  for  he  will  find,  that  Spittle  will  dif- 
folve  Concretions  of  Earth,  or,  in  other  Words,  Dirt,  adhere- 
ing  or  flicking  to  any  Subftances  much  fooner  than  Water . 

There  is  a  Remedy  recommended  by  the  good  old  Women 
for  Wens,  or  other  fmall  Swellings  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Body,  which,  however  vulgar,  is  faid  to  be  a  very  good  one  ; 
it  is  to  anoint  the  Part  with  Fafting-fpitde  :  Now  the  good 
Effedt  it  has  in  thefe  Cafes^  is  owing  to  its  faponaceous,  pene¬ 
trating  Nature. 

Gall  is  fo  commonly  known  to  be  a  natural  Soap,  that  it  is 
frequently  ufed  in  Waftiing,  especially  that  of  Oxen,  which 
is  ealily  procur’d,  inftead  of  artificial  Soap. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Gall  of  Pikes,  Eels,  and  other 
Fifhes  of  Prey,  which  want  fome  Helps  to  Digeftion  which 
other  Animals  enjoy,  have  a  Gall  the  moll  penetrating  and 
faponaceous  of  all  other  Animals.  See  Bilis. 

From  what  has  been  faid  about  Digeftion,  it  appears  how 
little  thofe  People  confult  their  Health,  who  draw  off  vaft 
Quantities  of  their  Saliva,  or  Spittle,  by  fmoaking,  or  chew¬ 
ing  Tobacco. 

From  hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  Nature  is  Ample  and  uni¬ 
form  in  preparing  the  Pabulum,  or  Food,  both  ol  Animals 
and  Vegetables. 

This  Subjedl  mud  not  be  difmiffed  without  animadverting 
upon  an  Error  of  many  Authors,  who  have  compar’d  the 
Roots  of  Plants  to  the  Stomachs  of  Animals,  which  leems  to 
be  without  the  leaft  Foundation  •,  for  the  Food  of  Plants,  or 
the  Juices  which  are  to  circulate  therein,  are  prepar’d  in  the 
Bofom  of  the  Earth  before  they  enter  the  Pores  of  the  Root  j 
and  the  Office  of  the  Root  feems  to  be  little  more  than  to  fur- 
nifh  Conduits,  or  Pipes,  to  convey  thefe  Juices  to  the  Stem  ; 
though  it  is  probable,  they  may  undergo  fome  Alteration  by 
circulating  jn  the  Veffels  of  the  Root. 

The  nutritious  Juices  of  Plants  being  thus  prepar  d  in  the 
Bofom  of  the  Earth,  we  are  now  to  explain,  how  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  they  enter  into  the  Seed.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  muft  obferve,  that  all  Bodies  whatever  are  expanded, .  that 
is,  grow  larger,  by  Heat.  When  therefore  a  Seed  has  lain  all 
Winter  in  the  Ground  without  any  Signs  of  Germination,  in 
the  Spring,  as  the  Seed  is  diftended  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
in  all  its  Diinenfions,  though  never  fo  little,  there  muft  be 
fome  vacant  Spaces  within  it ;  and,  as  Fluids  prefs  every  Way, 
the  nutritious  Juices  in  the  Earth,  with  which  the  Seed  is  fur- 
tounded,  will  enter  the  Foramen,  or  Hole,  which  we  have 
defcrib’d  to  be  at  one  End  thereof,  and  fill  up  thefe  Vacancies. 
When  they  are  once  got  within  the  Seed,  being  extremely 
penetrating,  they  enter  the  Pores  of  the  Cotyledons,  or  Lobes, 
for  the  very  fame  Reafon  that  they  firft  enter’d  the  Seed. 
From  hence  palling  through  the  Funis  umhilicalis ,  or  Navel- 
flrino'S,  they  are  communicated  to  the  Radicle  and  1  lume, 
which’ are  thereby  diftended,  or,  as  it  were,  unfolded.  And 
thus  is  the  Circulation  in  the  Infant  Plant  carried  on,  till  the 
Radicle,  by  degrees  extending  itfelf  into  the  Earth,  fixes  there, 
and  becomes  capable  at  laft  of  furnilhing  the  whole  Plant  with 
.a  nutritious  Juice,  whilft  the  Plume,  (hooting  in  a  contrary 
,  Diredlion,  in  a  very  little  time,  flourifhes  above  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth. 

Some  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  Sciences  have 
pretty  much  puzzled  themfelves,  and  their  Readers,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  give  the  Realons  why  the  Plume  afcends,  and  the 
Radicle  defcends,  when  a  Seed  happens  to  be  inverted  in  the 
Earth,  which  muft  often  be  the  Cafe,  or,  in  other  Words, 
when  the  Plume,  which  ought  to  tend  upwards,  lies  lowermoft, 
or  in  any  other  Direction  but  perpendicular,  viz.  pointing  to 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth.  ’Tis  certain,  that  Seeds  of  all 
Kinds,  from  the  (mailed  to  the  largeft,  tho’  thrown  never  io 
confufedly  into  the  Earth,  and  lying  there  in  all  manner  of 
Directions,  notwithftanding  thefe  Difadvantages,  redrefs  them¬ 
felves  when  they  come  to  fpring  and  rife  with  the  Plume  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  and  this  is-  one  of 
thofe  amazing  Inftances  of  the  Wifdom  of  Providence,  which 
never  leaves  the  Welfare  of  its  Produaions  to  Chance,  but 
conduas  the  mod  inconfiderable  Parts  of  the  Creation  with  fo 
much  Art  and  Oeconomy,  that  the  more  we  are  acquainted 
with  it,  the  more  we  muft  admire  it.  It  feems  exceeding 
eafy  to’explain  how  this  Perpendicularity  is,  efteded,  if  we 
only  confider,  that,  whilft  the  Radicle  is  fixing  itfelf  in  the 
Earth  the  Plume  lies  betwixt  the  two  Lobes,  which  Lobes 
afterwards  (hoot  out  of  the  Ground,  together  with  the  Plume, 
and  become  the  feminal  Leaves  in  all  Plants  except  thofe  ot 
the  Pulfe  Kind,  which  have  fomething  analogous  to  them. 
We  muft  alfo  confider,  that  Fluids  ot  all  Kinds  contain  a 

great  Quantity  of  Air.  . 

This  Part  then  of  the  Operation  of  Vegetation  feems  to  us 

to  be  perform’d  in  the  following  manner  j  the  Lobes  of 
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the  Seed  are  diftended  with,  and  full  of,  the  nutritious  fapona¬ 
ceous  Juice  of  the  Earth,  which  Juice  has  in  it  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Air:  This  Air,  being  rarefied  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  afeend,  and  get  above  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth,  that  it  may  perfpire  through  the  Pores  of 
the  Lobes,  and  mix  with  the  Atmofphere,  as  we  find  in  ladt 
it  does,  when  thefe  Lobes  become  the  feminal  Leaves,  and  get 
above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  but  the  Pores  of  the  Lobes 
being  ftopp’d  by  the  furrounding  Earth,  the  Air,  which  cannot 
yet  make  its  Efcape,  a£ting  perpetually  upon  the  Inlide  of  the 
Lobes,  forces  them  to  tend  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  with 

thqm  the  Plume.  •  n 

If  it  fliould  be  faid,  that  the  Grains  of  Barley,  in  Steep  in 
order  to  be  made  into  Malt,  or  that  Acorns,  Chefnuts,  Pifta- 
chio-nuts,  or  any  other  Seeds,  when  laid  in  a  moift  Place  to 
fprout,  fend  the  Radicle  downwards,  and  the  Plume  upwards, 
notwithftanding  the  Pores  of  the  Lobes  cannot  in  this  Situa¬ 
tion  be  ftopp’d  by  the  furrounding  Earth  ;  I  anfwer,  That  even 
fuppofing  the  Pores  of  the  Lobes  not  to  be  ftopp’d  at  all,  the 
fame  End  will  yet  be  anfwer’d,  and  the  Lobes,  together  with 
the  Plume,  will  be  elevated  perpendicularly,  by  the  rarefied 
Air  perfpiring  through  the  Pores,  and  tending  upwards. 

But  if  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  perfpiring  Air  carries  along 
with  it  a  Portion  of  the  nutritious  Juice,  in  the  Form  of  a 
Vapour,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  Eye,  as  (uch  Vapours  al¬ 
ways  afeend,  they  muft  neceffarily  make  the  Lobes  from 
whence  they  perfpire,  endeavour  to  do  fo  likewife,  becaufe 
they  muft  have  this  Tendency  to  rife,  before  they  have  quitted 
the  Veffels  in  which  they  were  contain’d,  whilft  circulating 
in  the  Lobes. 

Now,  if  this  Reafoning,  in  regard  to  the  Elevation  of  the 
Plume,  holds  good,  ’tis  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  Reafons 
why  the  Radicle  (hoots  downwards,  becaufe  the  Radicle  muft 
neceffarily  grow  in  a  Direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  Plume. 

Let  us  now  purfue  the  Progrefs  of  the  nutritious  Juice,  or 
Sap,  and  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  Method  taken  by  Na¬ 
ture  to  condu£t  this  Embryo  to  a  perfect  State. 

We  have  obferv’d  above,  that  the  Radicle  and  Plume  re¬ 
ceive  their  firft  Nouri(hment  from  the  Lobes.  Now,  when  the 
Radicle  has  fix’d  itfelf  in  the  Earth,  and  has  put  out  Fibres 
Efficient  for  the  Support  of  the  Plant,  ’tis  probable,  that  the 
Order  of  Circulation  is  chang’d ,  and  that  the  Lobes,  now 
about  to  become  the  feminal  Leaves,  receive,  in  their  turn, 
Nouriftiment  from  their  Root,  either  by  the  fame  Veffels 
which  originally  convey’d  Nourifliment  to  the  Radicle,  or  by 
.others,  which  laft  is  mod  probable. 

Thefe  Lobes,  now  become  feminal  Leaves,  and  got  above 
Ground,  are  of,  great  Ufe  to  the  Plant  ;  for,  if  thefe  are  taken 
away  before  the  true  Leaves  are  expanded  fufficiently  to  per¬ 
form  their  Office,  the  Plant  immediately  withers  and  dies. 
The  Office  they  perform  I  take  to  be  this. 

’Tis  a  known  Maxim  in  Hydraulics,  that  when  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Branches  proceed  from  one  large  Pipe,  or  Canal,  if  one 
of  thefe  Branches  is  open’d,  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  Fluid 
circulating  in  thefe  Pipes  will  flow  to  every  Branch  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  fame  Pipe.  Now  thefe  feminal  Leaves,  once 
got  above 'Ground,  are  in  a  perpetual  State  of  Perfpiration, 
when  the  Heat  of  the  Atmofphere  is  Efficient  to  rarefy  the 
'Juices  of  the  Plants  enough  for  that  Purpofe  ;  or  in  an  im¬ 
bibing  State,  when  the  Heat  is  not  fo  great  as  to  make  them 
perfpire,  infomuch  that  Plants  generally  perfpire  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  and  imbibe  the  Air,  and  its  Contents,  in  the  Night,  at 
the  Reaves.  When  therefore  thefe  feminal  Leaves  are  in  a 
•State  of  Perfpiration,  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  nutritious 
Juice  is  deriv’d  not  only  to  thefe  feminal  Leaves,  but  alfo  to 
the  leading  Stem  or  Head  of  the  Plant,  which  is  nourifli  d  by 
Veflels  proceeding  from  the  fameXrunk  with  thofe  which 
nourifh  the  feminal  Leaves.  By  means  of  this  Perfpiration, 
there  is  a  perpetual  Supply  of  a  nutritious  Fluid  drawn  to  the 
afeend ing  Branch  of  the  Plant  for  its  Support  and  Increafe, 
which  ceafes,  if  the  Perfpiration  of  thefe  feminal  Leaves  is 
by  any  means  ftopp’d,  or  if  the  Leaves  are  taken  away  before 
the  true  Leaves  are  expanded,  and  grown  large  enough  to  per¬ 
form  their  Office,  and  by  perfpiring  in  a  due  Quantity  to  draw 
a  (ufficient  Nourifliment  to.  the  leading  Stejn,  or  Head. 

As  foon  them  as  the  true  Leaves  are  fit  to  do  their  Duty, 
there  being  no  farther  Occafion  for  the  feminal  Leaves,  they 
.immediately  wither  and  rot  off ;  and  this  Decay  of  the  feminal 
Leaves  is  probably  caufed  by  the  Air,  which,  entering  the  Pores 
of  tire  true  Leaves,  is  from  thence  communicated  to  the  Air- 
veffels  of  the  Trunk,  which,  being  diftended  therewith  to  the 
very  Root,  the  fmall  Veflels,  which  before  convey’d  the  nutri¬ 
tious  Juice  to  the  feminal  Leaves,  are  comprefs’d  and  ftopp’d 
up  ;  the  Confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  feminal  Leaves  muft 
peri(h.  Here  again  we  have  an  Inftance  of  an  exabl  Uniformity 
in  animal  and  vegetable  Produ&ions ;  and  may  obferve,  with 
Wonder,  the  Analogy  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

A  young  Animal  originally  receives  its  Nourifliment  from  a 
Placenta  or  Cotyledon,  by  means  of  a  Navel-ftring  ;  but  as  *o?n 

as  the  Animal  is  born,  and  is  capable  of  taking  in  its  Nounl 

1  *  ment 
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ment  at  the  Mouth,  there  being  no  farther  Occafion  for  the 
Placenta  or  Cotyledon,  the  Navel-firing  rots,  and  the  Animal 
is  feparated  from  them.  Mean  time  the  Air,  falling  into  the 
Veflels  of  the  Lungs,  entirely  alters  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  and  Juices.  •  ,  ,  t,  i ,  r  .. 

’Tis  pretty  much  the  fame  in  Vegetables,  where  the  Infant 
Plant  is  originally  nourifh’d  by  Juices  which  it  receives  from  the 
Lobes,  by  means  of  Veflels  analogous  to  a  Navel-firing  ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  Mouths  of  the  Plant,  that  is:,  the  Pores  of  the 
Root,  are  fufficiently  opened  to  provide  for  its  own  Support’, 
the  Circulatidn  is  fomewhat  altered  ;  and  the  Root  giving  Nou- 
rifhment  to  the  Lobes,  they  become  the  feminal  Leaves,  which 
rot  off  as  foon  as  the  Plant  has  no  farther  Occafion  for  their 
Affiftance,  /•  _  .  •  ..... 

Animals  are  kept  alive  by  ah  alternate  Infpiration  and  Ex¬ 
piration  of  the  Air,  that  is,  by  the  Air’s  being  taken  into,  and 
foon  after  expell’d  out  of,  the  Lungs  ;  and  if  this  Infpiration  and 
Expiration  is  prevented  for  but  a  very  little  time,  the  Animal 
dies.  There  is  alfo  fomething  in  the  Air,  which,  in  all  Proba¬ 
bility,  is  communicated  to,  and  mixes  with,  the  Blood  of. Ani¬ 
mals,  entering  the  fine  Pores  of  the  Blood-veflels  in  the  Lungs 
during  Infpiration.  This  I  take  to  be  the  Acid  floating  in  the 
Air  ;  and  a  frefh  Supply  of  this  is  fo  neceflary  to  Life,  that  no 
Animal  can  live  long,  if  confin’d  in  a  clofe  Place  where  there  is 
no  Communication  with  the  external  Air. 

Something  of  the  very  fame  Nature  happens  to  Vegetables  ; 
they  infpire  or  take  in  Air  at  the  Leaves,  during  the  Night, 
and  in  moift  Weather  ;  and  in  the  Day-time,  efpecially  in  the 
Morning,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  they  expire,  that  is, 
the  Air  is  expell’d  from  the  Plant,  and  carries  along  with  it  a 
Part  of  the  nutritious  Juice  or  Sap,  in  the  Form  of  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fine  Vapour,  as  it  does  from  the  Lungs  of  Animals,  where 
it  is  vifible  in  frofty  Weather.  And  this  Acid  of  the  Air,  or 
whatever  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  Life  of  Animals,  is  not  lefs  fo 
to  the  Life  of  Vegetables  ;  for  all  Plants  whatever  will  quickly 
die,  if  fet  in  a  clofe  Place,  or  covered  with  any  Vefiel  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  be  depriv’d  of  a  free  Intefcourfe  with  the  exter* 
nal  Air. 

The  Leaves  then  of  Vegetables  may  juftly  be  efteem’d  their 
Lungs,  and  are  fo  neceflary  to  their  well-being,  that  if  all  the 
Leaves  are  pull’d  off  a  Plant,  it  will  neither  infpire  nor  expire  ; 
and  an  immediate  Stop  is  put  to  all  Accretion  or  Growth,  info- 
much  that  the  Plant  generally  dies.  ’Tis  upon  account  of 
this  Perfpiration  of  Plants  at  the  Leaves,  that  when  Trees  are 
tranfplanted,  they  cut  off  a  great  many  of  the  Leaves  and 
Branches,  that  they  may  not  perfpire  too  much,  and  kill  them- 
felves  before  the  Roots  are  fufficiently  fix’d  in  the  Ground,  to 
fupply  them  with  a  due  Quantity  of  Nourifhment ;  and  prudent 
Gardeners  fhade  their  Plants,  when  firft  tranfplanted,  that  the 
Sun  may  not  make  their  Perfpiration  too  great,  before  the  Roots 
are  capable  of  bringing  a  proportional  Supply  of  Juices.  But 
this  Infpiration  and  Expiration  of  Plants  at  the  Leaves  is  only 
neceflary  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year  when  they  increafe  or  grow.; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  againft  the  Winter  the  Leaves 
drop  off,  when  there  is  no  farther  Occafion  for  their  Miniftry, 
from  all  but  Ever-greens,  which  probably  always,  in  fome  De¬ 
gree,  infpire  and  expire. 

We  have  now  conduced  the  Plant  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  :  It  remains,  that  we  examine  into  fome  Circumftances 
relating  to  its  Accretion  or  Growth,  and  fhew  by  what  means 
it  is  brought  to  Perfection. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  feminal  Leaves  drawing  Nourifti- 
ment,  holds  good  of  all  the  true  Leaves  of  a  Plant ;  for  they  all 
bring  Nourifhment  to  themfelves,  and  the  adjacent  Parts,  by  the 
Means,  and  for  the  Reafons  already  taken  Notice  of :  And  as 
the  rarefy ’d  Air  and  Vapour  in  the  Leaves  is  perpetually  tending 
upwards,  this  ftill  p^eferves  the  Perpendicularity  of  the  Plant, 
and  keeps  the  Stem  in  an  upright  Dire&ion,  unlefs  it  is  forced 
to  deviate  from  its  Perpendicularity,  by  fome  intervening  Acci¬ 
dent. 

There  is  another  thing  which  may  alfo  contribute  fomething 
towards  the  Perpendicularity  of  Plants,  and  that  is  the  different 
Denfity  of  the  Air  at  different  Diftances  from  the  Earth.  ’Tis 
well  known,  that  the  Air  is  heavieft  at  the  Surfaces  of  the 
Earth  ;  and  that  it  decreafes  in  Gravity  every  Inch,  to  the 
utmoft  Limits  of  the  Atmofphere.  Now,  when  a  Vegetable  is 
once  got  above  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  the  Direction  of  its 
Growth  muff  be  towards  that  Part  where  it  meets  the  leaft 
Refiftance  ;  and  as  the  Air  is  lefs  denfe  above  the  Plant  than 
round  about,  it  muff  meet  with  lefs  Refiftance  upwards,  and 
confequently  tend  that  Way. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  the  Difference  in  the  Air’s  Gravity  at  fuch 
little  Diftances  from  the  Earth,  is  very  fmall ;  but  fmall  as  it 
is,  it  may  have  a  confidcrable  EffcCt  upon  fo  tender  a  thing  as  a 
young  Plant. 

As  the  Body  of  the  Plant  is  daily  more  and  more  diftended  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  all  its  Dimenfions,  the  Fluids  it  contains 
are  yet  more  diftended  by  the  faid  Caufe,  I  fay  more,  becaufe 
Fluids  having  a  lefs  Degree  of  Cohefion  than  Solids,  their  com¬ 
ponent  Parts  more  eafily  recede  from  each  other,  and  therefore 


take  up  more  Room  :  The  Confequence  of  this  is,  that  the  con¬ 
taining  Veflels  of  the  Plant  muft  be  prefs’d  on  all  Sides  by  the 
contained  Fluid,  and  grow  larger ;  mean  time  the  Air  contained 
in  the  Air-veffels  of  the  Plant  is  alfo  rarefied  and  diftended,  fo 
as  to  keep  conftantly  of  the  fame  Denfity  as  the  external  Air 
Thus  we  fee  the  Plant  is  conftantly  comprefs’d  betwixt  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  Air  ;  and  as  the  Veflels  of  the  Plant  are  more 
expanded  By,  the  Rarefa&ion  of  the  internal  Air,  the  external 
Air  is  alfo  rarefied,  and  confequently,  preffing  lefs  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Plant,  gives  it  more  Liberty  to  increafe  its  Dimen¬ 
sions  outwards,,  and  yield  to  the  internal  Preflure  both  of  the 
Sap,,  and  internal  Air;  but  as  the  Heat  of  the  Atmofphere  is 
feldom  many  Moments  exaCtly  the  fame,  the  Rarefaction  and 
Denfity  both  of  the  internal  and  external  Air  muft  be  perpe¬ 
tually  altering,  as  the  Heat  increafes  and  decreafes  ;  infomuch 
that  the  Force  of  the  Air  aCting  upon  the  Infide  of  the  Plant 
and  upon  the  Surface,  is  different  almoft  every  Moment  •  fo 
that  by  this  Preflure,  a  Plant  is  aCted  upon  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  Potter,  who  is  going  to  form  a  Veffel,  would  act 
upon  his  Clay,  preffing  the  Infide  with  one  Hand,  and  the  Out- 
fide  with  the  other’*.  „ 

The  reflecting  Reader  will  readily  obferve,  that  fomething 
more  than  what  we  have  already  mention’d  is  neceflary  towards 
Vegetation,  otherwife  the  Plant  would  indeed  be  diftended  • 
but  then  its  Veflels  would  grow  much  thinner,  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  Glafs'Veffel  under  the  Hands  of  the  Maker  decreafes 
in  Thicknefs;  as  the  Surface  is  enlarged  by  the,  Air  the  Operator 
forces  within  ;  or  the  Sap-velfelS  and  Air-veffels  of  the  Plant 
would  be  like  a  Parcel  of  Bladders  laid  contiguous  to  each  other 
fome  of  them  diftended  with  Water,  and  others  with  Air^ 
where  the  containing  Veflels  would  decreafe  in  Thicknefs  as 
they  were  expanded  by  their  Contents :  We  are  therefore  to 
explain  how  it  comes  to  paft,  that  Plants  increafe  in  Solidity  aS 
well  as  Dimenfiolis. 

This  Part  of  the  Operation  then  feems  to  be  performed  by 
the  means  of  Cold,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Thd  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Day-time  having  diftended  the 
Sap  in  the  Veflels,  and  made  a  Part  of  it  perfpire  through  the 
Pores  of  the  Leaves,  in  order  to  draw  Nourifhment  to  them¬ 
felves  and  the  adjacent  Parts,  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Night  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeding,  when  Plants  are  not  in  a  State  of  Perfpira¬ 
tion,  this  Coldnefs  contra&s  both  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the 
Plant ;  for  ’tis  the  Nature  of  Cold  to  contra#  all  Bodies  what¬ 
ever,  and  reduce  them  into  a  lefs  Space,  which  muft  be  effeCled 
by  making  the  Particles  of  Matter,  of  which  they  are  compos’d, 
approach  nearer  each  other ;  and  the  Particles  of  Matter  are 
known  to  attraCf  each  other  very  ftrongly  at  fmall  Diftances* 
and  infinitely  more  when  their  Surfaces  exactly  touch  each 
other  :  Therefore  that  Part  of  the  fluid  Sap  which  is  neareft  the 
folid  Sides  of  the  Veflels,  is,  by  the  Action  of  Cold,  which 
contra&s  both  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  forc’d  into  Conta&  with 
the  Solids,  where  it  flicks  faft  by  reafon  of  the  increas’d  At- 
tra&ion  ;  and  thus  are  the  Salts  and  Earth,  which  were  diflolv’d 
in  the  Sap,  applied  to  the  Veflels,  and  reduced  to  a  Solid  ;  and 
in  this  the  Salts  and  Earth  are  much  affifted  by  the  Oil  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  which,  entering  betwixt  each  Particle  of  Matter,  fill  up 
the  vacant  Spaces,  and  render  the  Cohefion  ftronger  ;  juft  in 
the  fame  manner  as  two  polilh’d  Pieces  of  Marble  applied  to 
each  other  will  adhere  very  ftrongly  when  the  Surfaces  are  oiled  ; 
and  as  Leather  or  Paper  will  ftick  clofely  to  any  Body  when 
wet. 

When  once  thefe  Particles  of  Matter  have  acquired  fuch  a 
Degree  of  Cohefion,  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  next  Day,  approach- 
ing  by  gentle  Degrees,  is  not  capable  of  diffolving  this  Union, 
which  however  it  would  do,  was  it  more  fudden  and  intenfe  ; 
and  indeed  we  find,  that  this  Union  is  utterly  diffolv’d  by 
Heat  or  Fire  applied  to  Vegetables  in  a  certain  Degree;  for, 
when  Vegetables  are  burnt,  the  Oil  and  Water  is  diffipated  or 
deftroy’d,  whilft  the  Salts  and  Earth  remain  without  any  con- 
fiderable  Cohefion. 

But  fo  far  is  this  gradual  Heat  from  deftroying  this  Cohefion 
of  the  Particles  of  Matter,  that  it  increafes  it ;  and  by  drying 
up  the  fuperfluous  Moifture,  helps  to  harden  it,  and  renders  it 
more  folid  ;  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  Bricks,  before  they  are 
committed  to  the  Kiln  to  be  burnt,  are  dried  and  hardened  b-y 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

Thus  we  fee  how  neceflary  a  Viciffitude  of  Heat  and  Cold 
is  to  the  vegetable  World  ;  for  without  it  not  a  fmgle  Plant 
could  grow  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth  :  Was  the  Atmofphere 
to  be  always  hot,  Vegetables  would  be  in  a  perpetual  State  of 
Perfpiration,  fo  long  as  the  Earth  could  afford  a  Supply  of 
Juices  ;  but  then  they  could  never  be  enlarg’d,  or  grow  bigger, 
but  would  be  little  more  than  the  Neck  or  Pipe  of  an  Alembic, 
affording  only  a  Conveyance  to  that  Fluid  which  is  forced  thro’ 
them  by  the  Fire.  As  a  Confirmation  of  this,  we  may  fre¬ 
quently  obferve  in  very  hot  Summers,  that  Plants  fet  in  a  warm 
Place,  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  perfpire  themfelves  almoft  to 
Death,  and  grow  but  very  little ;  whilft  others,  planted  in  the 
Shade,  and  defended  from  the  too  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
increafe  in  Bulk  confiderably,  and  become  very  large. 
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Was  it  always  to  be  cold,  Plants  would  want  the  Caufe  of 
their  Extenfion,  and  confequently  not  grow  at  all. 

In  either  of  thefe  Cafes  the  whole  Brute  Creation  muft  want 
Subfiftence,  and  confequently  Mankind. 

Thus  as  we  were  originally  miraculoufly  formed,  we  are  ftill 
Supported  by  a  perpetual  Chain  of  Miracies ;  infomuch  that  if 
it  pleas’d  the  fupreme  Being  to  diffolve  a  fingle  Link  thereof,  an 
immediate  End  would  be  put  to  the  whole  Race  of  Animals 
upon  the  F ace  of  the  Earth,  without  having  recourfe  to  a  De¬ 
luge,  or  a  Conflagration. 

Many  have  been  the  Difputes  amongft  Naturalifts  concern¬ 
ing  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in  Vegetables  ;  fome  will  have 
it,  that  it  rifes  in  Veflels  analogous  to  the  Arteries  in  Animals, 
and  is  again  return’d  towards  the  Root  by  other  VelTels  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  Veins  3  others  again  are  of  Opinion,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  Retrogradation  of  the  Sap  3  and  both  Parties  bring  Ex¬ 
periments  to  juftify  their  different  Sentiments.  For  my  own 
Part,  I  believe  there  are  no  peculiar  Veflels  in  Plants  deftined, 
like  the  Arteries  and  Veins  in  Animals,  for  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
of  the  circulating  Juices  ;  but  that  the  Sap  rifes,  and  in  fome 
meafure  again  retires,  by  the  fame  Veflels,  as  both  the  folid  and 
fluid  Parts  of  the  Plant  are  dilated  by  Heat,  and  contracted  by 
Cold. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  one  more  Obfervation  concern-  - 
ing  the  ftriCt  Analogy  there  is  betwixt  Animals  and  Vegetables. 
It  is  well  known  to  Anatoiriifts,  that  the  Bodies  of  Animals 
abound  with  Glands  of  different  Sorts ;  which  are  deflin’d  by 
Nature  to  feparate  various  Kinds  of  Liquors  from  the  Blood, 
neceflary  either  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Animal,  or  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Species  3  thus  the  Bile  or  Gall  is  feparated  by 
the  Liver,  and  the  Saliva  or  Spittle  by  the  Glands  about  the 
Mouth  and  Throat.  I  don’t  in  the  leaf!  doubt,  that  there  is  a 
Mechanifm  like  this  in  Plants  of  all  Sorts 3  and  that  Vegetables 
are  furnifhed  with  Glands  .in  vaft  Numbers  difperfed  all  over 
them,  which  feparate  different  Liquors  from  the  Sap,  according 
to  the  Exigencies  of  thofe  Parts  where  they  are  plac’d  ;  and  by 
thefe  Glands  I  apprehend  the  nutritious  Juices  of  the  Earth  are 
converted,  if  I  may  ufe  that  Expreffion,  into  the  fpecific  Juices 
of  the  Plant;  which  Juices  diftinguilh  every  Plant  upon  the 
Face  of  the  Earth  from  every  other  Plant,  as  much  as  their 
Forms  and  Complexions. 

What  we  have  above  call’d,  after  Dr.  Grew,  the  Paren¬ 
chyma,  I  take  to  confift  of  a  great  Number  of  Glands  deftin’d  to 
feparate  a  peculiar  Fluid  from  the  Sap  3  and  I, alfo  take  the  Pith 
to  be  a  Congeries  or  Bundle  of  Glands,  tied  to  each  other  ; 
or  what  the  Anatomifts  call  a  conglomerate  Gland  3  and  as  the 
Fith  is  in  greater  Quantity  in  proportion,  and  more  juicy,  in 
young  Plants,  and  the  young  Shoots  of  Trees,  than  in  old 
ones,  I  conclude,  that  it  furnifhes  a  Fluid  ablblutely  neceflary 
to  the  Accretion  or  Growth  of  the  Plant.  -Now,  as  the  Buds 
are  form’d  in,  and  proceed  from,  the  Pith,  if  I  may  be  allow’d 
a  ConjeCture,  do  not  the  Glands  of  the  Pith  feparate  a  Liquor 
neceflary  for  the  Formation  and  Support  of  the  Bud  ?  And  may 
not  the  Apices  of  Flowers  be  confidered  as  Glands  feparating 
the  Farina  foecundans ,  for  the  Impregnation  of  the  Piftil  or 
Uterus  ? 

I  am  far  from  entering  into  thofe  romantic  Notions  and  Opi¬ 
nions  of  fome  late  Writers,  who  dream  that  the  fir  A  Plant  of 
every  Species  which  grow  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  con¬ 
tain’d  in  it  every  individual  Plant,  with  its  Seeds,  in  Miniature, 
which  have  flnce  been  propagated  from  it ;  for  it  feems  to  be 
more  confiftent  with  the  general  Order  obferv’d  by  Providence, 
that  one  Plant  fhould,  by  a  particular  Mechanifm,  be  render’d 
capable  of  forming  another  of  the  fame  Species  out  of  fuch  Ma¬ 
terials  as  the  Juices  of  the  Earth  afforded,  than  that  at  the 
Creation  one  Plant  fhould  be  fluffed  into  another,  and  another 
into  that,  and  fo  on,  ad  infinitum ,  like  a  Neft  of  Boxes. 

We  proceed  now  to  make  fome  Obfervations  on  the  Flowers  : 
The  firft  thing  then  that  occurs  worthy  of  Obfervation  in 
Flowers  is,  that  they  perform  the  fame  Office  to  the  generative 
Organs,  as  the  Leaves  do  to  other  Parts  of  Plants,  that  is, 
draw  Nourifliment  to  them  for  their  Support,  by  perfpiring  ; 
and  that  they  do  actually  perfpire,  and  in  great  Quantities,  is 
certain  3  becaufe  they  tranfmit  to  our  Organs  certain  Effluvia, 
which  affeCt  us  with  that  Senfation  which  we  call  Smelling. 
Thefe  Effluvia  are  a  Portion  of  the  Spiritus  Rett  or,  or  prevailing 
Spirit 3  which  is  exaCtly  alike  in  no  two  Plants  of  different  Sorts, 
but  the  fame  in  every  Branch  of  the  fame  Family,  allowing  for  the 
Accidents  of  Soil  and  Climate,  and  is  inimitable  by  Art.  This 
Spiritus  Re£ior  refides  in  the  effential  Oils  of  Vegetables,  and  is 
probably  form’d  by  the  fineft  and  moft  volatile  Parts  of  thefe  eflen- 
tial  Oils,  exalted  by,  and  mixt  with,  the  Particles  of  Light  or 
Heat,  which  are  embodied  with  them,  and  relide  therein  in  a 
folid  Form  3  and  this  I  the  rather  believe,  becaufe  the  effential 
Oils  of  Plants  are  of  an  alcaline  Nature,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
aromatic  Kind,  which,  growing  in  hot  Climates,  have  a  greater 
Proportion  of  the  Particles  of  Fire  in  their  Compofition.  In- 
ftances  to  our  prefent  Purpofe  are  the  Oils  of  Cloves,  Saffafras, 
and  Caraway,  which  make  a  violent  Effervefcence,  when  mixt 
with  fuming  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Now,  in  many  Inftances,  Fire 
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renders  Bodies  it  'aCts  upon  alcaline,  or,  however,  diffipates  or 
neutralizes  the  Acids  which  they  contain.  Therefore,  as 
effential  Oils  are  of  an  alcaline  Nature,  I  think  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  are  render’d  fo  by  the  Particles  of  Fire,  which 
enter  their  Compofition.  And  when  I  conflder  the  extreme 
V olatility  of  this  Spiritus  Rc£lor ,  I  am  farther  confirm’d  in  the 
Opinion,  that  the  Particles  of  Light  or  Fire  are  a  Part  of  its 
Compofition. 

If  we  wanted  an  Inffance  to  prove  the  DeftruCtion  of  Acids 
by  f  ire,  we  might  find  one  in  molt  Kinds  of  Fruits,  which  are 
originally  acid  3  but  this  Acid  is  by  Degrees  deffroy’d,  and  the 
Juices  of  the  Fruit  neutraliz’d,  as  it  imbibes  the  Particles  of 
lire,  that  is,  as  the  Fruit  ripens. 

I  have  a  few  more  Obfervations  to  make  upon  Flowers  with 
regard  to  their  Colours,  which,  however  various  and  beautiful, 
may  eafily  be  accounted  for  by  the  ACtion  of  the  Acid  of  the 
Air  fo  often  mentioned,  upon  a  Portion  of  the  Oil,  or,  as  the 
Chymiffs  call  it,  Sulphur  of  Plants,  when  expofed  to  the  Air 
upon  the  Surfaces  of  the  Petals  or  Flower-] eaves  3  and,  indeed, 
if  we  confider  that  the  Varieties  in  Colours  depend  entirely  upon 
the  different  Reflexions,  RefraCtions,  and  Suffocations,  the 
Rays  of  Light  undergo  upon  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies,  ’tis  not  fur- 
prifing  that  fo  penetrating  a  thing  as  the  Acid  of  the  Air,  adding 
forcibly  upon  Sulphur,  which  the  Chymifts,  by  a  Multitude  of 
Experiments,  have  prov’d  to  be  the  Parent  of  Colours,  fhould 
fo  far  alter  the  Difpofition  and  Texture  of  its  Particles,  as  to 
produce  thofe  beautiful  Colours  which  wre  obferve  in  the  Petals 
of  Flowers  ;  and  as  the  moft  minute  Difference  conceivable  in 
Sulphurs  or  Oils  will  alfo  make  a  Difference  in  the  Addion  of 
the  Acid  thereon,  the  Variegation,  or  the  Variety  of  Colours  in 
the  fame  Flower,  may,  from  thefe  Principles,  be  eafily 
accounted  for. 

A  great  many  Liquors,  originally  clear  and  limpid,  will,  by 
being  expos’d  to  the  Air,  become  red  3  and  if  a  Bottle  is  fill’d 
half  or  three  Parts  full  of  thefe  Liquors,  the  fmall  Quantity  of 
Air  contain’d  in  the  Bottle,  though  clofely  flopp’d,  fhall  have 
this  EffeCt  upon  them.  That  this  is  caufed  by  the  Air,  is  very 
plain  3  becaufe  if  another  Bottle  is  fill’d  quite  full  with  the  fame 
Liquors,  and  guarded  carefully  from  the  Air,  the  Liquors  will 
retain  their  Limpidity. 

And  indeed  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  Acids  to  change 
the  Colours  of  Bodies  3  thus  Nitre,  which  contains  an  Acid, 
and  even  the  acid  Smoak  of  Wood,  will  make  Flefh  intenfely 
red. 

Thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  Trade  of  Dying,  obferve, 
that  a  cloudy,  moift  Air,  very  much  interferes  with  the  Vivid- 
nefs  and  Beauty  of  their  Colours  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a 
ferene  Sky  exalts  their  Colours,  and  makes  them  more  elegant. 
Now,  it  is  certain,  that  an  Acid  does  not  fo  much  abound  in 
a  moift,  cloudy- Air,  as  in  one  which  is  ferene. 

The  Colours  of  Flowers  are  alfo  liable  to  the  very  fame  Acci¬ 
dent  3  for  in  cloudy,  moift  Weather,  they  are  never  fo  vivid 
and  exalted  as  when  the  Air  is  ferene  and  dry. 

So  much  has  been  faid  already  upon  the  Seeds  of  Plants,  and 
their  Generarion,  that  ’tis  unnecefiary  to  repeat  it  in  this  Place  : 

I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the  Decay  of  Vegetables. 

An  annual  Plant,  when  it  has  once  brought  the  Seed  to  Per¬ 
fection,  has  anfwer’d  the  End  of  Providence  ;  and  now  the 
Veflels  which  bring  Nourifhment  to  the  Leaves  being  furr’d  up, 
incrufted  within-fide,  and  render’d  impervious,  that  is,  no 
longer  hollow,  the  Leaves  can  no  more  perfpire,  but  wither 
and  drop  off ;  mean  time  the  Veflels  of  the  Root  and  Stem 
undergo  the  fame  Fate  with  thofe  of  the  Leaves ;  infomuch 
that  the  whole  Plant  dies,  rots,  and  helps  to  fupply  the  Earth 
with  a  frefh  Pabulum  or  Food  for  a  fucceeding  Generation. 

There  is  a  large  Clafs  of  Plants  which  are  called  perennial,  of 
which  Sort  are  Trees  that  live  for  Ages  3  thefe,  like  annual 
Plants,  lofe  their  Leaves  againft  Winter,  and  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  3  hut  then  the  Sap- veflels  in  the  Root  and  Trunk  continue 
pervious  or  hollow,  fo  that  even  in  the  Winter  a  fort  of  very 
languid  Circulation  is  maintain’d,  much  like  that  bv  which  Tor- 
toifes.  Snakes,  and  many  Sorts  of  InfeCts,  are  kept  alive  during 
Winter.  Thefe,  at  the  Approach  of  Spring,  when  the  Heat  is 
increas’d,  and  the  Earth  has  been  for  many  Months  laying  in  a 
Stock  of  Pabulum,  or  Food,  for  their  Support,  put  out  Leaves 
afrefh,  perfpire  and  grow,  till  at  laft  the  Sap-veflels  in  the 
Root  and  Trunk  are  obftruCted,  and  become  impervious  by 
Degrees,  infomuch  that  when  the  Circulation  is  entirely  flopp’d 
in  any  Part  of  it,  the  Air  diffolves  its  Texture,  and  it  gradually 
decays,  dies,  and  rots. 

As  the  Decay  of  Trees  begins  in  the  Middle,  this  is  a  ftrong 
Evidence,  that  the  Air  penetrates  into  their  inmoft  Receffes  ; 
for  nothing  can  rot,  unlels  expos’d  to  the  Air.  And  this  Ob¬ 
fervation  helps  to  confirm  what  we  have  already  laid  down  in 
regard  to  the  Air-veffels  of  Plants. 

I  have  purpofely  omitted  obviating  fome  Objections  which 
may  be  made  againft  many  things  I  have  advanc’d,  (and  which 
I  think  may  eafily  be  defended)  for  fear  of  being  too  prolix  3  and 
for  the  fame  Reafon  I  have  not  drawn  all  the  Corollaries  that 
the  SubjeCt  would  have  admitted  of.  As  I  hope  I  have  led  the 
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Reafon  in  a  juft  way  of  Thinking  upon  thefc  Subjects,  his  own 
Reflection  will  fupply  him  with  many  philofophical  and  ufeful 
Truths,  which  I  haveeither  omitted,  or,  perhaps,  not  obfcrv  d  , 
and  the  more  he  pries  into  the  M)  fte,ries  of  Natuie,  the  more 
will  he  adore  the  Power  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  created  all  Things  in  the  Beginning,  and  ftill  continues  to 
protea  them  by  a  Senes  of  Miracles  not  lefs  wonderful  than 
that  of  their  fir  ft  Creation  ;  otherwife  the  whole- Frame  of  the 
Univerfe  would,  in  an  Inftant,  be  utterly  difi'olv’d,  and  all 
things  degenerate  into  their  original  Chaos. 

There  is  one  Experiment,  which  fhould  be  taken  Notice  of 
before  we  difrnifs  the  SubjeCt  of  Vegetation,  which  is  this:  Im- 
merfe  the  Ends  of  a  Parcel  of  cylindrical  GlafsTubes,  open  at 
both  Ends,  in  Water,  and  the  Water  will  rife  in  thefe  Tubes 
above  the  Surface  of  the  reft  of  the  "Water,  but  always  higheft 
in  the  lead  Tube  :  Now,  as  ’tis  very  likely  fomething  of  the 
fame  Nature  happens  in  the  Sap-veflels  of  Plants,  this  may  be 
a  great  Help  to  Vegetation,  and  contribute  much  to  the  Rifing 
of  the  Sap. 

I  (hall  conclude  the  Article  of  Botany  with  fome  Account 
of  the  principal  Authors  upon  the  Subject,  and  to  thefe  I  fhall 
add  the  Names  of  others  who  have  wrote  on  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Materia  Medica ,  not  with  a  View  of  giving  In¬ 
formation  to  thofe  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  Sci¬ 
ence  ;  but  with  a  Defign  to  diredt  thofe,  who  are  inclined  to 
be  more  acquainted  with  it,  to  proper  Authors.  I  (hall  alfo  ex¬ 
plain  the  Abbreviations  of  Authors  Names  generally  ufed,  and 
fpecify  the  Editions  refer’d  to  in  this  Work. 

Ac.  Reg.  Sc.  implies  the  Hiftories  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Aft.  Med.  i.  Thomae  Bartholini  Adta  Medica  Sc  Philofo- 
phica  Hafnienfia,  Vol.  I.  Hafn.  1673.  4to. 

- -  2.  Vol.  II.  Ib.  1675.  410. 

- -  3.  Vol.  III.  Ib.  1677. 

- 4.  Vol.  IV.  Ib.  1677. 

- - — "  5.  Vol.  V.  1680.  4-to. 

Adi.  Philof.  &  Tranfaft.  Philof  ftgnifies  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions.  / 

Agricol.  Agricola  de  re  Metallica,  Bafil.  1657. 

A  lb  in.  Inf.  Albin  Eleazar,  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  Englijh 
lnfe£ts,  Lond.  1720.  4to. 

Aldin ,  iff  Aid  in.  Hort.  Farn.  .  ExaCtiflima  Defcriptio  rario- 
rum  quarundam  Plantarum  Elorti  Farnefiani,  Tobias  Aldini, 
Romee,  1625,  fol. 

Aldrov.  Dendr.  Aldrovandi  Dendrologia,  Ronon.  1668. 

Aldrov.  Exang.  Aldrovandus  de  Animdlibus  exanguibus, 

Ib.  1642. 

, — — - de  Infedt.  Aldrovandus  de  Infedtis,  Ib.  1638. 

_ — —  Muf.  Metal.  Aldrovandi'  Mufeum  Metallicum, 

1648. 


—  Orniib.  1,  2,  3.  Aldrovandi  Ornithologia,  Vol. 
I.  II.  III.  1640. 

- - -  de  Pifc.  Aldrovandus  de  Pifcibus,  1638. 

- de  Quad.  Aldrovandus  de  Quadrupedibus,  1639. 

- - de  Quad.  Biful.  Aldrovandus  de  Quadrupedibus 

Bifulcis,  1642. 

- tie  Quad.  Digit.  Aldrovandus  de  Quadrupedi¬ 
bus  digitatis,  Ib.  1645. 

- -  Hi/l.  Serpent.  Aldrovandi  Hiftoria  Serpentium, 

Ibid.  1640. 

Alpin.  ASgypt.  Profperus  Alpinus  de  Plantis  iEgypti,  Liber 
4to.  Patav.  1640. 

- - de  Balf.  Profperus  Alpinus  de  Balfamo,  Patav. 

4to.  1639. 

_ Exot.  Profperus  Alpinus  de  Plantis  Exoticis,  Libri 

duo,  4to.  Venet.  1627. 

Amman.  Pauli  Ammani  Brevis  ad  Materiam  Medicam  in 
ufum  Philiatrorum  ManuduCtio,  ad  finem  Supelledilis  Botanies, 
Lipfue ,  1675.  8vo. 

Amman.  Char .  P lant\  Ammanni  Character  Plantarum 5  Lipf 
1685.  i2mo. 

Ang.  Anguil.  Simplici  dell’  Excellente  M.  Luigi  Anguil- 
lara,  Venet.  1561.  8vo.  '* 

Barr.  Icon.  Jacobus  Barrelierus.  leones  Plantarum  per  Gal¬ 
lium,  Hifpaniam,  Sc  Italiam  Obfervatarum,  Parif.  1714. 
Fol. 

■ - Spec.  Infedl.  Idem.  Specimen  InfeCtorum  quo- 

rundam  marinorum  mollium,  See.  Ib.  17 14. 

Bauhine.  See  C.  B.  and  J.  B. 

Bellon.  de  Aquat.  Petrus  Bellonius  de  Aquatilibus,  Libri 
duo,  Parif  1553-  8vo.  forma  longa. 

- des  Oyfe.  Ejuldem,  L’Hiftoire  des  Oyfeaux,  Paris , 

1 555 •  Fol. 

- Obf.  Obfervationes  tribus  Libris  expreffse,  Antvo, 

1605.  Fol. 

Thefe  were  wrote  originally  in  French ,  and  were  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Clufius. 

Befl.  Fafeic.  lifilii  Befleri  Fafciculus  rariorum,  See,  Norimb. 
1616.  Fol. 
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Be]}.  GazOphyl.  Gazophylacium  rerum  Naturalium  Mi- 
chaelis  Rupert!  Befleri,  Norimb.  1613.  Fol. 

Befl.  Hort.  Eyf  Befleri  Hortus  Eyftetenfis, Norimb.  1613.  Fol. 
Bocc.  Plant.  'Rarior.  Paulus  Bocconus.  leones  Sc  Defcrip- 
tiones  rariorum  Plantarum  Sicilian,  See.  Oxen.  1674.  4to. 

- Obf  Obfervationi  naturali,  Bolog.  1684.  i2mo. 

- Muf  di  Fif.  Mufeo  di  Fifica,  Venet.  1697.  4t0- 

- Mufeo  di  Riant.  Mufeo  di  Piante  Rare  di  Paulo  Boc- 

cone,  Venet.  1697.  4to. 

Bod.  a  Stapcl.  Joannes  Bodaeus  a  Stapel  in  Theophrafti 
Hiftoriam  Plantarum,  Amfiel.  1644.  fol. 

Boerh.  Ind.  Index  Plantarum,  quae  in  Horto  Academico  Lug- 
duno-Batavo  reperiuntur,  1710.  8vo. 

- Ind.  A.  Hermanni  Boerhaave  Index  alter  Plantarum, 

Lugd.  Bat.  1720.  4to. 

Boet.  Anfelmi  Boetii  de  Boet  Gemmarum  Sc  Lapidum  Hi¬ 
ftoria,  Lugd.  Bat.  1720.  4to. 

Bonan.  Philippi  Bonanni  Recreatio  Mentis  &  Oculi,  See. 
Romce ,  1684.  4to. 

Bont.  Jacobus  Bontius  de  Hiftoria  Naturali  Indise  Orientals 
a  Gulielmo  Pifone  edit.  Amftel.  1658.  Fol. 

Boymii  Flora  Sinica. 

Breyn.  Cent.  Jacobi  Breynii  Exoticarum  aliarumque  minus 
cOgnitarum  Plantarum  centuria  prima,  Gedani ,  1678.  Fol. 

- Prod.  1.  Ejufdem  Prodromus  fafciculi  rariorum  Plan¬ 
tarum,  &c.  Gedani ,  1680.  4to. 

- Prod.  2.  Prodromus  fafciculi  rariorum  Plantarum  fe- 

cundus,  Gedani ,  1689. 

- Hiji.  Cocc.  Joannes  Philippi  Breynii  Hiftoria  Natu- 

ralis  Cocci  Radicum  TinCtorii,  Gedani ,  1731. 

- Sched.  Schediafma  de  Echinis,  Gedani ,  1732. 

- Differt.  Bot. 

Brom.  Chlor.  Goth.  Olai  Bromelii  Chloris  Gothica,  feu  Ca- 
talogus  ftirpium  circa  Gothoburgum  nafeentium,  1694.  8vo. 

BroJJeeus.  Defcription  du  Jardin  Royal  des  Plantes  Medici- 
nales,  par  Guy  de  la  Broffe,  1633.  4to. 

Brunsfelfms  (Otho)  Hiftoria  Plantarum,  1.  Vol.  1530. 
2.  Vol.  1531.  3.  Vol.  1536. 

Thefe  were  alfo  publifh’d  in  High  Dutch  at  Strafb.  1539.  4to. 
Bry  (Johannes  Theodor  us  de)  Florilegii  Pars  prima,  1612. 
Pars  fecunda,  1614.  Pars  tertia,  1618.  Fol. 

Buxb.  Joannis  Chriftiani  Buxbaumi  Enumeratio  Plantarum, 

Ha  lee  Magdeb.  1721.  8  VO. 

Cesf.  &  Ccefalp.  Andreas  Csfalpin us.  De  Plantis  Libri  16, 
Flo  rent.  1583.  4to. 

Calc.  Muf  Mufeum  Calceolarium  Veronenfe,  Veron . 

1622.  Fol. 

Cam.  Joachimus  Camerarius  de  Plantis  Epitome,  Francof. 
ad  Man.  1586.  4to. 

- Hort.  Hortus  Medicus  Sc  Philofopbicus,  Ibid.  1588. 

4to. 

Camel.  Syllab.  Georgius  Jofephus  Camellus.  Stirpium  In- 
fulae  Luzonis,  See.  Syllabus. 

Car.  Steph.  Freed.  Rufi.  Caroli  Stephani  Prsedium  Ruft. 
Parif.  1629. 

Caji.  Dur.  Herbaria  nuovo  di  Caftore Durante,  Romce,  1585. 
Venet.  1684. 

C.  B.  Pin.  Cafpari  Bauhini  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,  Baftl. 
1671.  4to. 

- Phyt.  Ejufdem  Phytopinax,  Ibid.  1596.  4to. 

Prod.  Ejufdem  Prodromus  Theatri  Botanici,  Ibid. 


1671.  4to. 


Cat.  Bafil.  Ejufdem  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Ba- 
fileam  fponte  nafeentium,  Bafil.  1622.  8vo. 

- Fheat.  Ejufd.  Theatrum  Botanicum,  Bafil.  1658. 

Fob 

Matth.  Idem.  In  Matthiolo,  Ibid.  1674.  Fol. 


Chab.  Dominicus  Chabrasus,  M.  D.  Stirpium  leones  Sc 
Sciagraphia,  Genev.  1677.  Fol. 

Charlt.  Exer.  Gualterus  Charltonus.  E xerci tat i ones  de 
differentiis  Sc  nominibus  Animalium,  Oxon.  1677.  Fol. 

- de  Pifc.  Idem  de  Pifcibus,  Ibid.  1677.  Fol. 

Cluf  &  Cluf.  Hijl.  Carolus  Clufius.  Rariorum  Plantarum 
Hiftoria,  Aritw.  160 1.  Fol. 

- Exot.  Ejufd.  Exoticorum  Libri  decern,  Ibid.  1605.. . 

- Hifp.  Ejufd.  Rariorum  aliquot  ftirpiuin,  pet  Hifpanias 

obfervatarum  Hiftoria,  Ibid.  1576.  8vo. 

- Pan.  Ejufd.  Rariorum  aliquot  ftirpium,  per  Panno- 

niam,  Auftriam,  Sc  vicinas  quafdam  Provincias  obfervatarum 
Hiftoria,  Ibid.  1583.  8vo.  _ 

- Cur.  Pojl,  Clufti  Curse  pofteriores,  Aniw.  1611.  rol. 

Sc  4to. 

Col.  &  Colum.  Ecph.  Fabius  Columna.  Minus  cogmta- 
rum  rariorumque  ftirpium  1.  2.  Romeey  1610.  4t°* , 

- Aquat.  Ejufd.  Aquatilium  Sc  terreftrium  aliquot  Ani¬ 
malium,  &c.  Obfervationes,  Ibid. 

- Purp.  Ejufd.  Purpura,  Romcc,  1616.  4to. 

- Phyt.  Ejufd.  Phytobafanos  five  Plantarum  aliquot  Hi¬ 
ftoria,  Neap.  1592.  4to. 

Col .  inRech.  Columna  in'  Rechum  in  Hernandez,  Romxjtnq- 

Commit . 
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Commel.  Plant.  Ufu.  Cafparus  Commelinus.  Horti  Medici 
Amftelsedamenfis  Plantarum  Ufualium  Catalogus,  -  Amjlel. 

‘i 724.  8vo. 

Commel .  Prcslud.  Idem.  Prteludia  Botanica,  ad  Publicas 
Plantarum  exoticarum  demonftrationes,  Lugd.  Bat.  1715.  4t0- 

- Flo.  Mai.  Idem.  Flora  Malabarica,  five  Horti  Mala- 

barici  Catalogus,  Ibid.  1696.  8vo. 

- -  Hort.  Amjl.  2.  Idem.  Horti  Medici  Amftelaedamenfis 

Rariorum  Plantarum,  See.  Pars  altera,  Amjlel.  1701.  Fol. 

- In  Not.  Joannes  Commelinus,  Notae  ad  Hortum  Ma- 

Jabaricum. 

- Hort.  Idem.  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Medici  Am  - 

ftelaedamenfis,  Amjl.  1689.  8vo. 

. - Med.  Idem.  Horti  Medici  Amftelaedamenfis  Rario¬ 

rum  Plantarum  Defcriptio  &  leones,  Amjlel.  1697.  bol.' 

- Indig.  Idem.  Catalogus  Plantarum  Indigenarum  Hol- 

landise,  1685.  i2mo. 

Cord.  Eur.  Euricii  Cordi  Botanologicon,  five  Colloquium  de 
Herbis.  Colonic s,  apud  Johan.  Gymnicum,  1534-  8vo. 

.  Cord.  Valerii  Cordi  Hiftoria  ftirpium,  L.  4.  Argent.  1561. 

Fol. 

CordusalCo  wrote  Annotations  on  Diofcorides. 

Corn.  Jacobus  Cornutus,  M.  D.  Canadenfium  Plantarum, 
he.  Hiftoria,  Parif.  1635.  4to. 

Cup.  Hort.  Cath.  Hort.  Cath.  Supp.  Francifcus  Cupanus 
Hortus  Catholicus,  he.  Neapol.  1696. 

-  Hort.  C.  Suppl.  Horti  Catholici  Supplementum  pri- 

mum.  ...  .  • 

- Sup.  Alt-.  Idem.  Supplementum  alterum  ad  Hortum 

Catholicum,  Panor.  1697.  4to- 

Dale  Samuel.  Pharmacologia  feu  ManuduCtio  ad  Materiam 
Medicam,  Lond.  1737.  4to.  • 

— * — Thomas  Diftertatio  Medico-  Botanica  Inauguralis,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1723.  4to. 

■  Dalechamp.  Lugd.  Hiftoria  generalis  Plantarum  Dalecham- 
pio  elaborata,  Lugd.  1586.  2  Vol.  Fol. 

-  - App.  Ejufdem  Appendix,  Ibid. 

Dill.  Cat.  Gijf.  Joannes  Jacobus  Dillenius.  Catalogus  Plan¬ 
tarum  fpoftte  circa  Giflam  nafeentium,  &c.  Franc,  ad  Mcsn. 
1719.  8  vo/ 

Diofc.  Pedacius  Diofcorides  Anazarbeus. 

Of  this  Author’s  Works  there  have  been  many  Editions,  of 
which  one  was  publifh’d  by  Aldus  in  Greek,  Venet.  1499.  Fol. 
The  fecond  Greek  Edition  was  by  Aldus  in  1718.  4to.  The 
third  was  publifh’d  under  the  InfpeCtion  of  Janus.  Cornarius. 
Bafil.  1529.  4t,o. 

Editions  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Colon.  1529.  Fol.  with  the  Verfion  and  Commentaries  of 
Marcellus  Virgilius ,  and  the  Corollaries  of  Hermolaus  Barbarus. 

Parif.  1549.  With  the  Tranflation  of  Johannes  Ruellius, 
corrected  by  Goupilus. 

Francof.  1598.  With  a  new  Tranflation  and  Notes,  by  Ja¬ 
nus  Antonius  Saracenus.  This  is  the  beft,  that  is,  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  Edition. 

There  have  been  a  great  Number  of  Latin  Traflnations,  and 
it  lias  been  tranflated  into  many  of  the  modern  Languages. 

Dod.  Rembertus  Dodonasus  ftirpium  Hiftoriae  Pemtades  fex, 
five  Libri  30.  Antra.  1616.  Fol. 

Dodart.  Defcription  de  quelquOs  Plantes  nouvelles,  Parif. 

1676.  8vo. 

Doiiat.  Trattato  dei  Semplice,  &c.  di  Antonio  Donati,  Ve- 
net.  163-1.  4to. 

El.  &  Elenu  Bot.  See  TourKefort. 

.  Ephem.  Germ.  Ephemerides  Medico-phyficae  Germaniae,  five 
Mifcellanea  curiofa  Medico-phyfica,  Lipfies ,  4to. 

Ferrar.  Hefp.  Ferrarii  Hefperides,  Romes,  1646. 

- - Flor.  Ferrarius  de  Florum  Cultura,  Roma,  1655. 

Amjlel.  4to. 

Flor.  Altdort.  See  Hoffman. 

Flo.  Lugd.  Bat.  Flor.  See  Hermannus. 

Fu-eh.  Fuchfii  de  Hiftoria  ftirpium  Commentarii.  Bafil. 

1542.  Fol. 

Gal.  Sc  Galen.  Claudius  Galenus.  SeeGALENUS. 

Garid.  Hijl.  Petrus  Garidel.  M.  D.  Hiftoire  des  Plantes  qui 
naiflent  en  Provence,  Sc  principalement  aux  environs  d’Aix, 

Paris ,  1719*  Fol. 

Garz.  Garzia  ab  Horto.  Aromatum  &  Simplicium  aliquot 
*  *  Medicamentorum  apud  Indos  nafeentium  Hiftoria,  five  Caroli 
Clufii  Exoticorum  Liber  feptimus,  Antiv.  1695.  Fol. 

Gazoph.  Rup.  Befl.  and  Rar.  Muf.  Befl.  RarioraMufei  Bez- 
leriani,  &c.  edita  Lochnero ,  1716.  Fol. 

Ger.  The  Herbal,  or  general  Hiftory  of  Plants,  by  John 
Gerard ,  Land.  1597'  Fol. 

- Emac.  The  Herbal,  or  general  Hiftory  of  Plants,  cor¬ 
rected  and  enlarged,  by  ‘Thomas  Johnfon ,  Lond.  1636.  Fol. 

Gefn.  de  Aquat.  Conradus  Gefnerus.  Hiftoria  Animalium, 
Lib.  4.  Qui  eft  dePifcium,  &  Aquatiliura  Animantium  natura. 
Francof.  1620.  Fol. 

- Avib.  Ejufdem,  Hiftoria  Animaiiunij  Lib.  4*  Qi'i  6 ft 

de  Avium  natura,  Ibid.  1617.  Fol. 


Gefn.  de  Plant.  Ejufdem,  Hiftoria  Plantarum  &  vires,  Bafil. 
1541. 

- Fjuadr.  Ejufdem,  Hiftoria  Animalium,  Liber  primus, 

De  Quadrupedibus  viviparis,  Ibid.  1603.  hoi. 

- Ovip.  Ejufdem,  1586.  Fol. 

- Serp.  Ejufdem,  Hiftoria  Animalium,  Lib.  5.  Qui  eft 

dc  Serpentium  natura,  Ibid.  1621. 

- de  Lap.  Ejufdem,  De  rerum  Foftxlium,  Lapidum,  Sc 

Gemmarum,  &c.  Liber,  Tigur.  1565.  8vo. 

Gada.  Infedl.  j.  Joannes  Gaedartius  Metamorphofis  Sc  Hi¬ 
ftoria  Naturalis  InfeCtorum,  Pars  1.  Medioburg.  1662. 

- 2.  Ejufdem,  Pars  altera,  Ibid.  1667. 

- 3.  Ejufdem,  Pars  tertia  Sc  ultima.  Ibid.  1667.  8vo. 

Grew  ( Nehemiah )  Anatomy  of  Plants. 

— - Catalogue  of  Rarities  in  Grejham  College. 

Grifley  (Gabriel)  Viridarium  Lufitanicum,  Ulyjfopon.  1660. 
l2mo. 

Guiland.  Melchior  Guilandinus  de  Papyro,  4to. 

Hehu.  Lithogr.  1.  M.  Georgius  Andrea  Helwing.  Litho- 
graphia  Angerburgica,  five  Lapidum,  Sc  Foftxlium  in  Di- 
ftriCta  Angerburgenii,  See.  Region.  1717.  4to. 

• - 2.  Ejufd.  pars  2.  Lipf  1720. 

Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  Paulus  Hermannus,  Horti 
Academici  Lugduno-Batavi  Catalogus,  Lugd.  Bat.  1687. 
8vo. 

- Flor.  1.  Ejufdem,  Florae  Lugduno-Batavse  Flores,  Lugd. 

Bat.  1690.  8vo. 

■ - 2.  Ejufdem.  Principio  Editionis  2. 

- Muf.  Zeylan.  Ejufdem,  Mufeum  Zeylanicum,  five  Ca¬ 
talogus  Plantarum  in  Zeylana  fponte  nafeentium,  Lugd.  Bat . 
1717.  8vo. 

- Parad.  Bat.  Prod.  Ejufdem,  Paradifi  Batavi  Prodro- 

mus,  five  Plantarum  Exoticarum  in  Batavorum  Hortis  Obfer- 
Vatarum  Index,  Amjlel.  1691.  i2mo. 

Herman.  Parad.  Bat.  Ejufdem,*  Paradifus  Batavus  continens 
plus  centum  Plantas  affabre  sere  incifas,  Sc  deferiptionibus  illu- 
ftratas,  Lugd.  Bat.  1698.  4to. 

Hern.  Francifcus  Hernandez,  Nova  Plantarum,  Animalium, 
&  Mineralium  Mexicanorum  Hiftoria,  &c.  Romes ,  1651.  Fol. 

Hieronymi  Brufwicenfis  Apodixis  Germanica,  Argent.  1531. 
Fol. 

Hoffman.  Cafparus  Hoffmannus,M.  D.deMedicamentis  Offi- 
cinialibus  tarn  Simplicibus,  quam  compofitis,  Libri  duo,  Parif 
-1647.  4to>  ' 

- Flor.  Alt.  Mauritius  Hoffmannus,  Floras  Altdorffinae 

Deliciae  Hortenfes,  five  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Medici 
Altdorff.  1660.  4to. 

- Ejufdem,  Deliciae  Sylveftres,  five  Catalogus  Planta¬ 
rum  in  Agro  Altdorffino  locifque  vicinis  fponte  nafqentium, 
&c.  Altdorff.  1662.  4m. 

H.  Beaum.  Herbertus  a  Beaumont,  Horti  Beauniontiani 
Exoticarum  Plantarum  Catalogus,  Hages  Comit.  1691.  8vo. 

H.  M.  &  H.  Mai.  1.  Hortus  Malabaricus  Henrici  Aldriani 
Van  Rhe^de,  Vol.  1.  Amjl  eh  1678.  Fol. 

- Ejufd.  2.  Ibid.  1679. 

- 3.  Ibid.  1682. 

■  - - 4.  Ibid.  1683. 

- - — - 5.  Ibid.  1684. 

- 6.  Ibid.  1686. 

■  — —  7.  Ibid.  1688. 

- - . ■  8.  Ibid.  1688. 

-  ■  9.  Ibid.  1689. 

■  - —  10.  Ibid.  1690. 

- - - -  Ibid.  1692. 

- - 12.  Ibid.  1703. 

H.  Oxon.  See  Morisonus. 

Hort.  Reg.  Par.  Antonius  Vallot.  Hortus  Regius,  Parif. 
1665.  Fol. 

Imperat.  Hiftoria  Naturale  di  Farrante  Imperato,  Vend . 
1672.  Fol. 

Ind.  Med.  Index  Medicamentorum,  Parif.  1732.  Fol. 

J.  B.  1.  Hiftoria  Plantarum  Univerfalis,  Aucftoribus  Jo- 
hanne  Bauhino,  Sc  Johanne  Henrico  Cherfero,  Tom.  1.  Ebrod. 
1650.  Fol. 

- 2.  Ejufdem.  Tom.  2.  Ibid.  1651.  Fol. 

- 3.  Ibid.  1651.  Fol. 

Jonf.  de  Avib.  Joannes  Jonftonus  Hiftoria  Naturalis  de  Avi- 
bus,  Amjlel.  16 37.  Fol. 

-  Pifc.  Ejufdem,  Hiftoria  Naturalis  de  Pifcibus  & 

Cetis,  Ibid.  . 

■  - Exang.  Ejufdem,  Hiftoria  Naturalis  de  Exanguibus 

aquaticis,  Ibid. 

-  ■  ■  —  InfeSl.  Ejufdem  de  InfeCfis,  &c.  Ibid. 

- jjhiad.  Ejufdem,  Hiftoria  Naturalis  de  Quadrupe¬ 
dibus,  Ibid. 

■  - Serpent.  Ejufdem,  De  Serpentibus,  Ibid. 

- - —  Dendr.  Ejufdem,  Dendrographia,  five  Hiftoria  Na¬ 
turalis  de  Arboribus  Sc  Fruticibus,  Francof  ad  Man.  1662# 
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John.  Iter.  Thomas  Johnfon.  Iter  Inveftigationis  ergo 
fuiceptum,  &c.  in  agrum  Cantianum,  Lond.  1629.  4-to. 

* -  Defer ipt.  Ejufdem,  Defcriptio  Itinens  Plantarum 

'Inveftigationis  in  agrum  Cantianum,  Ibid.  1632. 

_  Ericetum  Hampftedianum,  five  Plantarum  ibi 

trefeentium,  Ibid.  1629.  .  „  .  TT 

_ Idem.  Enumeratio  Plantarum, m  Ericeto  Hamp- 

ftediano  locifque  vicinis  crefcentium,  Ibid.  1632. 

_ _  Merc.  Bot.  1.  Mercurius  Botarucus,  live  Plan- 

tarum  gratia  fufeepti  Itineris,  Anno  1634.  Defcriptio,  Lond. 

I^>34‘  ^VQ' _ 2.  Mercurii  Botanici  Pars  altera,  five  Plan¬ 

tarum  Gratia  fufeepti  itineris  in  Cambriam,  live  Wailiam, 
Defcriptio,  Lond.  1641.  ■ 

Joncq.  Hort.  Dionyfu  Joncquet  Hortus,  Parif.  1659.  4t0; 
Juft  Obf.  Antonius  de  Juffieu.  Plantae  per  Galliam,  &c.  in 
lucem  editum,  h  ad '  recentiorum  normam  digeftum,  Par. 

1714.  Fol.  .a  • 

Kemp .  Amcenlt.  Exot.  Engelberti  Kempferi  Amcemtates 

Exoticse,  Lengov.  1712. 

Kentm.  Joannes  Kentmannus,  M.  D.  Nomenclatura  Rerum 
Fofiilium,  quae  inMifnia,  &c.  Tigur.  1565.  8vo. 

Klein.  Echin.  Jacobus  Theodorus  Klein,  Naturalis  difpofitio 
Echinodermatum,  Gedani ,  1734.  4to- 

Lcel.  Triumph,  apud  Fratrem.  Laelii  Triumfetti  Catalogus 
Plantarum,  cum  Obfervationibus  J.  Baptiftae  Triumfetti  ejus 

Fratris  editus.  * 

Laet.  &  De  Laet.  Joannis  de  Laet,  De  Gemmis  h  Lapidi- 

bus,  Lugd.  Bat.  1647.  8vo.  • 

De  Laet.  Ind.  Occid.  Ejufdem,  Novus  Orbis,  feu  Defcrip- 
tiones  Indise  Occidentals,  ibid.  1633.  Fol. 

Lang.  Hijl.  Lap.  Carolus  Nicolaus  Langius,  Hiftoria  Lapi- 

dum  Helvetiae,  he.  Venet.  1708.  4to. 

_ Meth.  Tejl.  Ejufdem,  Methodus  nova  h  facilis  Tefta- 

cea  marina,  he.  Lucem.  1722. 

Lauremb.  Petri  Laurepibergii  Apparatus  Plantarius,  Franco f. 

I  fo'Z'Z . 

Lifer  fcf  Lift.  Hift.  A.  A.  Martinus  Lifter,  M.  D.  Hiftoria 
Animalium  Angliae,  tres  tra&atus,  Lond.  1678.  4to. 

- -  _ - Conch.  Ejuldem,  Hiftoria  five  Methodus 

Conchyliorum,  Land.  1685-  Fol. 

.  ..  „ - Exer.  Anat.  I.  Ejufdem,  Exercitatio 

Anatomica,  Lond.  1694.  8vo. 

- - - - - - 2.  Ejufdem,  Exercitatio 

Anatomica  altera,  ibid.  1695.  8vo. 

_ _  -  -  — - 3.  Ejufdem,  Conchylio¬ 
rum  Bivalvium  utriufque  aquae,  Exercitatio  Anatomica  tertia, 
ibid.  1696.  4to. 

Lob.  Adv.  Matthias  de  Lobel,  Dilucidae  fimplicium  Medica- 
mentorum  Explicationes,  h  Stirpium  Adverfaria,  Lond.  1605. 

Fob  .  „ 

- Obf.  Plantarum  feu  Stirpium  Hiftoria,  Antwerp.  1576. 

Fol. 

_ _  Lon.  Ejufdem,  Plantarum  feu  Stirpium  leones,  ibid. 

1581.  4to.  forma  longa.  .  ,  , 

_ , —  Illuft.  Ejufdem,  Stirpium  illuftrationes,  Lond.  1655. 

Loef  Johannis  Loefelii  Flora  Pruflica,  Regiomont.  1703. 
4to. 

Lugd.  See  Dalechampius. 

Luid.  Litho.  Brit.  Edwardi  Luidii  Lithophylacii  Britannici 
Ichnographia,  Lond.  1699.  8vo. 

Magnol.  Petrus  Magnol,  M.  D.  Botanicum  Monfpelienfe, 
five  Plantarum  circa  Monfpelium  nafeentium  Index,  Monfpel. 
1686.  8vo. 

Marcg.  Georgius  Marcgravius,  Hiftoria  Rerum  Naturalium 
Brafiliae,  Libri  odo,  Ludg.  Bat.  1648.  fol. 

Malp.  An.  Plant.  Marcelli  Malpigii  Anat.  Plant.  Lond. 

3686.  Fol. 

Matth.  Petrus  Andreas  Matthiolus.  Commentanum  in  fex 
Libros  Pedacii  Diofcoridis  Anazarbei  de  Medica  Materia,  Venet. 
1565.  Fol. 

- Compend.  Ejufdem,  Compendium,  Venet.  1571. 

4to. 

Petri  Matthioli  Opera  illuftrata  a  Cafpr  Bauhine,  Baftl. 
1674.  Fol. 

Menton,.  Index  Nominum  Plantarum  multilinguis,  opera  Chri- 
ftiani  Menzelii,  Berolini ,  1682.  Fol. 

- - Pugill.  Ejufdem,  Pugillus  rariorum  Plantarum,  ib. 

Mer.  Pin.  Chriftophorus  Merret,  Pinax  rerum  Naturalium 
Britannicarum  continens  Vegetabilia,  Animalia,  h  Foflilia, 
in  hac  Infula  reperta,  inchoatus.  Lond.  1667.  8vo. 

Merc.  Bot.  See  JonstoNus. 

Mill.  Bot.  Jofeph  Miller.  Botanicum  Officinale  3  or  a  com¬ 
pendious  Herbal,  iAc.  Lond.  1722.  8vo. 

- Cat.  Philippus  Miller.  Catalogus  Plantarum  Oificina- 

lium,  Lond.  1 7 3°*  ^vo*  _ 

Philip  Miller’s  Gardeners  Didionary,  Vol.  1.  London ,  1733. 
2.  Vol.  London^  1739. 

Mont.  Ind.  Jofeph.  Monti,  Index  Plantarum,  quae  in  Modi¬ 
cum  ufum  recipi  folent,  Benan.  1724.  410. 
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V  ; 

Mont.  Exot.  Ejufdem,  Exoticorum  Simplicium  Medicamen- 
torum,  ibid.  he. 

_ Prod.  Ejufdem,  Catalogi  ftirpium  agri  Bononienfis 

Prodromus,  Bonon.  1719*  4to> 

Mor.  Preclud.  Robertus  Morifonus,  Hortus  Regius  Blefenfis 
Audus,  he.  Praeludiarum  Botanicarum  pars  prior,  Lond.  1669. 
8vo. 

. - -  Utnb.  Ejufdem,  Plantarum  Umbelliferarum  diftributio 

nova,  he.  Oxon.  1672.  fol. 

- -  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  Ejufdem,  Plantarum  Hiftoriae  univer- 

falis  Oxonienfis,  pars  fecunda,  Oxon.  1680.  Fol. 

- -  - —  3.  Plantarum  Hiftoria;  Univerfalis  Oxoni¬ 
enfis,  pars  tertia,  ibid.  1699. 

Morton.  John  Morton,  M.  A.  The  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Northamptonjhire ,  Lond.  1712.  fol. 

Mouf.  Inf  eft.  Thomas  Moufetus,  Infedorum  five  Minimo- 
rum  Animalium  Theatrum,  Lond.  1634.  fol. 

Munt.  Herb.  Brit .  Abrahamus  Muntingius,  De  vera  Anti¬ 
quorum  Herba  Britannica,  &c.  Diflertatio  Hiftorico-medica, 
Amjlel.  1681.  4to. 

_ Aloid.  Ejufdem,  Aloidarium  five  Aloes,  he.  Hiftoria, 

ibid.  1680.  4to. 

_ Waare  Oeffening  der  Plantin,  door  Abraham  Munting, 

Amjlel.  1682. 

Muf.Pet.  SeePETiVER. 

Offic.  fignifies  the  Names  generally  ufed  in  the  Shops. 

Ogilb.  Chin.  John  Ogilby.  Hiftory  of  China ,  Part  1.  Lond. 
3673. 

- - Ejufdem,  Pars  2 <  Lond.  1673.  Fol. 

Par  ad.  Bat.  Prod.  See  He  rm  annus. 

Park.  Parad.  John  Parkinfon’s  Paradifus  terrejlris  3  or,  H 
choice  Garden,  &c.  of  flowers,  Lond.  3656.  Fol. 

- Theat.  Theatrum  Botanicum,  &c.  or  a  Theatre  of 

Plants,  by  John  Parkinfon ,  Lond.  3640.  Fol. 

Petiver.  Jacobi  Petiverii,  Mufei  centuriae  decern,  Lond. 

3695.  he.  8vo. 

- -  Gazoph.  Ejufdem,  Gazophylacei  Naturae  &  Artis 

Decas  3.  he.  Lend.  3702.  Fol. 

-  Phytologia  Britannica,  Lond.  3650.  8vo. 

Pif  &  Pifon.  Gulielmus  Pifonis,  M.  D.  De  Facultatibus 
Simplicium,  Amjlel.  3648.  Fol. 

- De  Indiae  utriufque  re  Naturali  h  Medica, 

ibid.  3658.  Fol. 

- - - - Mant.  Ejufdem,  Mantilla  Aromatica,  Amjlel . 

3658.  Fol. 

Plin.  C.  Plinius  fecundus  in  Hiftoria  Naturali. 

Plot.  Hift.  Nat.  Staff.  Dr.  Plot’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Staff 
fordjkire. 

- Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordjhire. 

Pluk.  Almag.  Leonardus  Plukenetius,  M.  D.  Almageftum 
Botanicum,  five  Phytographiae  Pluknetianae  Onomafticon,  Lond. 

3696.  Fol.  _ 

— _ _  Amalt.  Ejufdem,  Amalthaeum  Botanicum,  he.  ibid. 

3705.  Fol. 

- Mant.  Ejufdem,  Almagefti  Botanici  Mantifla,  ibid. 

3700.  Fol.  _  . 

_ Phytog.  Ejufdem,  Phytographia,  five  Stirpium  illuftri- 

orum  h  minus  cognitarum  leones,  ibid.  3693.  fol. 

Plum.  Defcription  des  Plantes  de  P  Amerique,  par  le  Pere 
Plumier,  a  Paris ,  3693.  Fol. 

This  Authoft  alfo  wrote  a  Treatife  on  the  Ferns  of  America , 
printed  at  Paris  in  3705.  Fol.  And  another  on  the  new  Ge¬ 
nera  of  American  Plants,  printed  at  Paris  3703.  4to. 

Pon.  Bald.  Monte  Baldo  deferitto  di  Giovanni  Pon,  V met. 
3637.  4to. 

Pont.  Julii  Pontidera  Anthologia,  Petav.  3720.  4to* 

Rand.  Ind.  Ifaacus  Rand,  Index  Plantarum  Officinalium, 
he.  Lond.  3730.  8vo.  /  _  . 

Rauwolf.  Leonhartius  Rauwolfius,  Itinerarium  in  Orient, 

Lond.  3693.  8 vo. 

Rail  Hift.  3.  Joannes  Raius.  Hiftoria  Plantarum,  Tom.  3. 
Lond.  3686.  Fol. 

- - 2.  Ejufdem,  Tom.  2.  Lond.  3688.  Fol. 

- - 3.  Ejufdem,  Tom.  3.  ibid.  3704.  Fol. 

— —  Dendr.  Ejufdem,  Dendrologia,  3704.  Fol. 

Cat.  Ejufdem,  Catalogus  Plantarum  Angli*  &  intula- 

rum  adjacentium,  Lend.  3670.  h  3677.  8vo.  . 

- —  Cant.  Ejufdem,  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  an 

tabrigiam  nafeentium,  Cantab.  3660.  8vo. 

- Meth.  Ejufdem,  Methodus  Plantarum  nova,  &c.  Lona. 

l6!!_8r Ejufdem,  Methodus  Plantarum  emendata  h  auda, 

,b,d_I7°cL>r  The  Ornithology  of  Frmch  Willoughby,  Efq; 
&c.  Lond.  3678.  Fok 

- Ichth.  See  Willoughby.  .. 

_ Synop.j.  Ejufdem,  Synopfis  Method. ca  Ammalrum 

Quadrupedum  h  Serpentini  generis,  Bond.  1093.  8\o. 

^ _ 1 _ Avi.  Ejufdem,  Synopfis  Methods  Avium,  he. 

Lond.  1713.  8 vo. 
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Raii  Pij •  Ejuldem,  Synopfis  Mcthodica  Pifcium,  Land. 
1713.  8vo. 

«_ —  Syncp.  Ejufdem,  Synopfis  Methodica  Stirpium  Bri- 
tannicarum,  Lend.  1690.  1696.  1 7 24.  8vo. 

The  lalt  publilh’d,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Dillenius. 

- Hiji.  Infefi.  Ejufdem,  Hiftoria  InfeCtoruw,  OpusPoft- 

humum,  Land.  J710.  4to. 

Rea  (J.)  Flora  ;  or  a  complete  Florilege,  Lend.  1702. 
Rivin.  Introd.  Auguftinus  Quirinus  Rivinus,  IntroduCtio 
generalis  in  Rem  Herbarium,  Lipf  1690.  Fol. 

- hr.  Mon.  Ejufdem,  Ordo  Plantarum  quae  funt  Flore 

irr^gulari  monopetalo,  Lipf.  1690.  Fol. 

- Tetr.  Ejufdem,  Ordo  Plantarum  quae  funt  flore 

irregular!  tetrapetalo,  Lipf.  1691.  Fol. 

- "Pent.  Ejufdem,  Ordo  Plantarum  quae  funt  flore 

irtegulari  pentapetalo,  Lipf.  1699.  Fol. 

Icon.  Robert.  Variae  Sc  multiformes  Florum  Species  ap- 
preflae  ad  Vivum,  AuCtore  Nicolao  Robert.  Par  if.  ^.to. 

Rob.  Johannis  Robini  Catalogus  Stirpium,  Par  if.  1601. 
I2mo. 

Roch.  Rochefort,  Defcription  des  Antilles  de  V  Amerique. 
Rondel,  de  Pi fc.  1.  Gulielmus  Rondeletius,  M.  D.  Libri  dfe 
Pifcibus  marinis,  Lugd.  1554.  Fol. 

- Aquat.  2.  Ejufdem,  Univerfae  aquatilium  Hift.  pars 

altera,  Lugd.  1555.  Fol. 

Ruel.  Joannes  Ruellius  De  Natura  Stirpium,  Libri  tres, 
Baftl.  1536.  Fol. 

Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  Henricus  Bernhardus  Ruppius,  Flora 
Jenenfis,  five  Enumeratio  Plantarum,  &c.  Franc.  Lipf. 
1726.  8vo. 

Salv.  de  Aquat.  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  Aquatilium  Ahima- 
lium  Hiftoriae  Liber  primus,  Romes ,  1557.  Fol. 

Sebeuchz.  Joannis  Scheuchzeri  Agroftographia,  Tiguri,  17  fg. 

4to. 

-  - -  Ejufdem,  Prodromus,  .ibid.  1708.  Fol. 

Sch.  Bot.  Par.  Schola  Botanica  Parifina,  Amjl.  1689.  8vo. 
Schonef.  Icbtb.  Stephanus  Schonevelde  Ichthyologia,  &c. 
Hamb.  1624.  4  to. 

Schrod.  4.  Johannes  Schroderus.  Pharmacopoeia,  five  The- 
faurus  Pharmacologicus,  Lib.  4.  Himes  Suev.  1649.  4to. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■ — 5.  Ejufdem,  5. 

Schw.  A.  Cafparus  Schwenckfeld  Aviarium  Silefiae,  Lign. 
1603.  4to. 

- -  ~&dd.  Ejufdem  Quadrupedum,  See.  ibid.  4to. 

— — Infett.  Ejufdem  Infe&orum,  &c.  ibid.  4to. 

1 Sib.  Phal.  Robertus  Sibbaldus,  Eques  Auratus,  Phalainolo- 
giU  ilova,  five  Obfervationes  de  Balsenis,  Edinb.  1692.  4to. 
Ejufdem  Scotia  illuftrata,  Ed'in.  1684.  Fol. 

Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  Bart.  Catalogs  Planta¬ 
rum  quae  in  lnfula  Jamaica  fponte  proveniunt.  Land.  1696. 
8vo. 

- Hiji.  V.  1.  A  Voyage' to  Jamaica ,  with  the  natural 

Hiftory,  Vol.  1.  Lond.  1707.  Fol. 

.  - - - 2.  Vol.  2.  ibid.  1725. 

H.  Eding.  Jacobi  Sutherland  Hortus  Medicus  Edinburgenfls, 
Edinburg.  1683.  8vo. 

Sterbeck.  Theatrum  Fungorum. 

. - Citri  Cultura. 

Suvertii  (Emanuelis)  Florilegium,  Franco.  1612.  Fol. 

Tab.  Tabernsemontani  leones  Plantarum  feu  Stirpium,  Sec. 
Franco,  ad  Mesnum ,  1590.  4to* 

This  Author  alfo.  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  Plants  in  High  Dutch , 
which  was  printed  at  Francfort  1588.  Fol.  and  afterwards  in 
1613.  Fol.  with  C.  Bauhine's  Obfervations  thereon. 

Thai.  Joannis  Thalii  gylva  Hercynia,  cum  Camerarii  Horto 
excufa.  Franc  of.  1588.  4J0. 

Tourn.  Elem.  Bot.  Pitton  Tournefort.  Elemens  de  Bota- 
jiique,  ou  Methode  pour  connoitre  les  Plantes,  Par.  1694. 

Svo. 

- Injlitut.  Ejufdem  Inftitutiones  Rei  Herbariae,  ibid. 

1700.  4to. 

— —  Cor.  Ejufdem  Corollarium  Inftitutionum  Rei  Her¬ 
bariae,  Par.  1703.  4to. 

_ Hiji.  Hiftoire  des  Plantes  qui  naiflent  aux  Environs 

de  Paris,  ibid.  1698.  8vo. 

.  - Voyage  par  le  Levant,  Par.  3.  Vol.  4to. 

Trag.  Hieronymus  Tragus,  De  Stirpium,  maxime  earum 
quae  in  Germania  noftra  nafeuntur.  Argent.  1552*  4*0, 

Triumf.  Obfervationes  de  Ortu  ac  Vegetatione  Plantarum, 

AuCtore  JohanneBaptiftaTriumfetti,  Romes,  1685.  4to. 

-  _  Syllab.  Triumfetti  Syllabus  Plantarum  Horto  Medico 

Romano  additarum,  Romes ,  1688.  4*0, 

Turn.  William  Turner,  M.  D.  The  firft  and  feeond  Parts 
of  the  Herbal,*  with  the  third  Part  lately  gather’d,  C  alien  I 
1568.  Fol. 

Vaillant.  Difcours  fur  la  Stature  des  Fleurs,  1718.  4to. 
— -  Botanicon  Parifienfe,  ou  Denombrement  par  Ordre 
Alphabetique  des  Plantes  qui  fe  trouvent  aux  Environs  de  Paris, 
1727.  Avec  Figures. 
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Pallet,  See  Hortus  Recius. 

Veflingius  in  Profp.  Alpinum,  Patav.  1638.  4to.  Lugdiin. 
£^.1735. 

yolk.  Johannes  Georgius  Volckamerus,  M.  D.  Flora  Tsfori- 
bergenfis,  feu  Catalogus  Plantarum  in  agro  Noribergcnli,  Sec. 
Norib.  1700.  4to. 

IVillugb.  Icbtb.  Ffancifcus  Willughbeus,  Armig.  De  Hiftoria 
Pifcium,  Libri  Quatuor,  Oxon.  1686.  Fol. 

• - Ornitb.  Ejufdem  Ornithologia,  Lond.  Fol. 

Worm.  Mu f.  Olaus  Wormius,  M.  D.  Mufeum  VVormia- 
num,  feu  Hiftoria  rerum  rararum  tarn  Naturalium,  quam  Ar- 
tificialium,  &c.  Lugd.  Bat.  1655.  Fol. 

Zorn.  Hiji.  Hiftoria  Botanica  di  Giacomo  Zomoni,  Bolog. 
1675.  Fol. 

Zorn  (Bartholomius)  Botanologia  Medica,  in  High  Dutch. 
BOTANICON,  fibi&viKev.  The  Name  of  a  Plaiftcr  de- 
feribed  by  P.  ZEginet.  Lib.  7.  Cap.  17. 

BOTARGUM.  The  faltcd  Spawn  of  theMugil*  or  Mul¬ 
let,  which  are  prepar’d  in  the  following-manner  : 

They  take  out  the  Follicles  of  the  Spawn  entire,  and  cover  them 
with  rough  bruifed  Salt  for  four  or  five  Hours  ;  after  this 
they  put  them  in  a  Prefs,  between  two  wooden  Planks  or 
Boards,  for  a  Day  and  a  Night :  Then  they  wafh  them, 
and  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  Sun  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
Days  together,  taking  them  into  the  Houfe  at  Night. 

Others  fay  they  hang  them  up  in  the  Smoke,  but  far  enough 
from  the  Flame,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  the  Vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  Heat. 

_  They  excite  a  decay’d  Appetite,  and  provoke  Tbirft,  and 
give  a  Relifh  to  Wine.  Dale ,  from  Ray's  Ichthyologia. 

BOT  HOR  is  taken  by  fome  for  an  Abfcefs  of  the  Noftrils. 
Bothor ,  among  the  Arabians ,  has  three  Significations  \  in  the 
largeft  Senfe  it  comprehends  all  Tumors  ;  in  a  more  reftrain’d 
one,  a  Tumor  with  a  Solution  of  Continuity  ;  but,  in  the 
ftri&eft  Acceptation,  it  fignifies  only  finall  Tumors.  Ca- 
Jlellus. 

BOTHRION,  (ioQtiov,  [a  fmall  Ditch]  is  a  hollow  or  pure 
Ulcer  in  the  Black  of  the  Eye.  Gal.  Def.  Med. 

Of  Ulcers  in  the  Eye,  the  hollow  and  pure  one,  which  is 
feated  in  the  Cornea  Tunica ,  is  call’d  Botbrion  ;  but  that  Ulcer 
which  is  wider,  but  not  fo  deep  as  the  Botbrion ,  is  call’d  Ccslo - 
ma.  P.  /Eginet.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  22.  Adtuarius  de  Metb.  Med. 
Lib.  2.  Cap.  7. 

-  BOTIN,  Butino ,  Turpentine  ;  alfo  the  Balfam  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  when  it  is  gather’d  at  a  certain Seafon,  according  to  its  bal- 
famic  Influence.  Rutandus. 

Paracelfus  mentions  a  diftil’d  Botin  for  extracting  the  Flos 
Airis.  Lib.  10.  Chirurg. 

BOTIUM.  A  ftrumous  Tumor  or  Abfcefs  in  die  Throat. 
Rulandus.  See  Broncjjocele. 

BOTOTHINUM.  An  obfeure  Term  in  Paracelfus ,  which 
he  explains  by  the  Flower  of  a  Difeafe  ;  whence  he  calls  the 
Gout  in  the  Feet  Locujla  gummata  Botothina.  Lib.  2.  de  Poda~ 
gric.  Necromantia. 

BOTOU,  or  BOTOUA.  The  fame  asPAREiRA  Bra¬ 
va,  which  fee. 

BOTRACHOU,  (bojfjyy,  in  Hippocrates,  according  to 
Galen's  Exegefis ,  is  written  for  Batrachou,  the  Geni¬ 
tive  of  a  Frog  j  and  fome,  he  fays,  read  it  Batra- 

cbou  j  fo  is  expounded  in  Hefychius  Foe- 

feus. 

BOTRYITES,  Botritis ,  £o7?vjt/j,  from  P'oTpvs,  a  Clufter, 
properly,  of  Grapes.  A  fort  of  burnt  Cadmia,  refembling  a 
Clufter  of  Grapes,  and  collected  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Furnace  where  it  is  burnt  j  as  what  is  collected  in  the  lower 
Part  is  call’d  Placitis ,  or  k  amt  n.  Gorresus. 

Schroder ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  19.  fays,  that  the  Botryites  is  collected 
in  the  middle  Part  of  the  Furnace,  the  Placitis  in  the  upper, 
and  the  Oflracitis  in  the  loweft. 

BOTRYS,  Offic.  Ger.  950.  Emac.  uo8.  Pharm.  Edenb. 
4.  Raii  Hift.  1.  196.  Botrys  vulgaris.  Park.  89.  Botrys  pie- 
rifque  Botanicis ,  J.  B.  3.  198.  Botrys  Ambrofioides  vulgaris , 
C.  B.  138.  Botrys  five  Ambrofia,  Cod.  Med.  22.  Atriplex 
odor  a  feu  fuaveolens ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  605.  Atriplex  Cbenopodia 
Ambrofioides  folio  fmuato,  Hort.  Monfp.  29.  Chenopoclium  Am¬ 
brofioides  folio finuato,  El.  Bot.  406.  Tourn.  Inft.  506.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  2.  90.  OAK  OF  JERUSALEM.  Dale. 

Botrys  is  a  Plant  all  over  yellow,  Ihrubby,  wide  fpreading, 
and  running  out  into  a  Multitude  of  Branches.  The  Seed  grows 
quite  round  the  Branches ;  the  Leaves  are  numerous,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  Succory.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  very  fragrant 
Smell,  and  is  for  that  Reafon  laid  among  Cloaths.  It  grows 
chiefly  by  the  Sides  of  Precipices,  and  the  Banks  of  Torrents. 

Drank  in  Wine,  it  has  a  paregoric  Virtue  in  the  Cafe  of  an 
Orthopnoea.  The  Cappadocians  call  it  Ambrofia ,  others  Artc- 
mifia.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  130. 

The  Leaves  of  Oak  pf  Jerufalem  fomewhat  refcmble  the 
Leaves  of  the  common  Oak,  whence  it  derives  Part  of  its 
10  |J  .  .  •  Name ; 
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Name  ;  only  they  are  longer  and  narrower  in  proportion,  and 
pointed  at  the  End,  having  the  like  Incifions  ;  they  are  fome- 
what  rough,  and  of  a  yellowifh-green  Colour,  of  a  pleafant 
agreeable  Scent.  The  Stalk  is  ftriated,  or  chanel’d,  growing 
about  half  a  Yard  high,  much  branch’d,  and  full  of  the  like 
Leaves.  On  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  grow  long  Spikes, 
loaded  with  Bunches  of  fmall,  round,  greenilh,  moffy  Flowers; 
in  which  lie  very  fmall,  round,  and  black,  fhining  Seeds. 

This  Herb  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  of  a  ftrong,  but  not  a 
difagreeable  Smell :  It  is  of  a  heating,  drying,  diffolving,  open¬ 
ing,  cleanfing,  and  purgative  Nature.  It  refills  Putrefa&ion,  . 
and  is  fingularly  efficacious  in  Oppreffions,  Coughs,  and  all  cold 
Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  and  Difficulties  of  Breathing.  It  is 
alio  very  effectual  for  diffipating  vifcid  Matter  lodged  in  the 
Thorax,  Hier.  Cappivacc.  Pratt.  Medic.  L.  2.  C.  2.  Hier. 
Mercurial.  Med.  Pratt.  L.  2.  C.  2.  It  opens  Obllrudlions  of 
the  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Matrix ;  cures  the  Jaundice,  prevents 
Droplies,  promotes  a  Difcharge  of  the  Mcnfes  and  Lochia,  and 
cures  Pains  of  the  Uterus  and  Belly.  The  Venetian  Women 
find  the  Botrys  to  be  a  fure  and  infallible  Remedy  agjainft  hyfte- 
ric  Fits,  both  when  ufed  internally  and  externally,  G.H.Velfch. 
Mittomim.  ad  Societat.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent.  2.  Obf.  35.  Fumiga¬ 
tions  of  the  Herb  itfelf  are  excellent  for  provoking  the  Menfes, 
and  expelling  dead  Fetufes,  Dom.  Chabr.  The  Leaves  dried, 
reduced  to  Powder,  and  mix’d  with  Honey,  are  excellent  for 
Vomitings  of  Blood,  and  Diforders ’or  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs, 
Camerar.  in  Hort.  Med.  Matthiolus  informs  us,  that  by 
this  Medicine  he  cured  Patients,  who  had  fpit  up  Pieces  of  their 
Lungs.  A  Decodlion  of  the  Botrys ,  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  is 
recommended,  as  good  for  Abfceffes,  by  J.  Heurn.  L.  2.  Meth. 
ad  Prax.  C.  8.  In  the  foreign  Shops  there  is  a  Conferve  made 
of  the  young  Leaves,  and  a  Water  diftil’d  from  the  whole  Plant 
when  it  flowers  :  Both  thefe  are  very  good  Medicines  in  Op¬ 
preffions  of  the  Breaft,  and  in  Pains  of  the  Belly.  A  Lohoch 
of  the  Botrys  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  Medicine  for  all 
Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  by  P.  Forejl.  L.  16.  Obf.  Med.  \.  in 
Schol.  Guil.  Fabr.  Hildan.  Cent.  1.  Epijl.  Chirurg.  49.  And  the 
Syrupus  Diabotryos  is,  by  Levin  Fifcher.  L.  3.  Corpor.  Med. 
Imper ,  Tit.  4.  faid  to  be  an  excellent  Medicine  for  thofe  who 
are  phthifical.  The  Herb  itfelf,  boil’d  in  any  Lixivium,  kills 
Vermin,  and  carries  off  other  Sordes  of  the  Head,  if  wafh’d  with 
it.  Job.  Theod.  Taberncsmont.  in  his  Herb.  L.  1.  informs  us, 
that  the  Seeds  of  this  Herb,  if  fown  with  Corn,  kill  the  little 
Worms  which  prove  fo  hurtful  to  it.  Barthol.  Zorn  Botano- 
log. 

Botrys  Mexicana,  Cod.  Med.  22.  Botrys  Ambrofioides 
Mexicana ,  C.  B.  Pin.  136.  Raii  Hift.  1.  196.  Botrys  Ameri¬ 
cana ,  Park.  Theat.  89.  Atriplex  odorata  fuaveolens  Americana , 
Meficanave ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  605.  Chenopodium  Ambrofioides 
Mexicanum ,  Tourn.  Inft.  529.  Elem.  Bot.  406.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  2.  90.  Epazoth ,  Atriplex  odorata  Mexicana ,  Hern.  159. 
MEXICO  TFIEA. 

This  is  only  found  in  Europe ,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious. 
The  Herb  and  its  Root  are  in  Ufe ;  both  which- are  faid  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  Stomach,  and  to  relieve  in  Afthmas  and  Obftrudti- 
ons.  A  Deco&ion  of  the  Root  reftrains  Dyfenteries,  difcuffes 
Inflammations,  and  is  faid  to  be  difagreeable  to  poifonous  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  therefore  to  keep  them  at  a  Diftance.  Dale  from 
Hernandez. 

BOTUS,  bocia ,  bot  us  barbatus.  A  Chymical  Veffel,  other- 
wife  called  Cucurbita.  Alfo  a  Veffel  upon  a  Veffel,  a  Veffel 
for  melting,  a  Crucible.  Cajlellus. 

BO  U  BALI  OS,  (S'.fidr/os,  in  Galen’s  Exegefis  on  Hippocra¬ 
tes ,  is  expounded  by  a'uvs  dy^tosy  a  wild  Cucumber.  But 
(ZufrccMoSy  in  HefychiuSy  is  expounded  the  wild  Cucumber  in 
HippocrateSy  and  alfo  the  Pudendum  Muliebre . 

BOUBON,  Ba/W,  in  Hippocrates ,  fometimes  fignifies  the 
Groin,  and  the  Place  where  the  Thigh-bone  and  Hip-bone 
meet ;  fometimes  it  means  the  Glandules  on  either  Side,  and 
a  Tumor  and  Inflammation  of  the  fame.  Hence  the  Appella¬ 
tion  has  been  transferr’d  to  Tumors  or  Inflammations  in  the 
Glandules  of  the  Neck  and  Arm-pits,  which  are  fometimes 
called  B ifidvis.  Places  to  this  Purpofe  are  very  frequent  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates ,  as  in  his  Books,  de  Epid.  Coac.  and  Lib.  2.  de  Mor¬ 
tis  ;  alfo  in  Aretceus  and  Galen. 

.BKpfcV  is  alfo  taken  univerfally  for  an  Inflammation  of  a 
Glandule  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  in  the  Neck,  in  the 
Ann-pit,  in  the  Groin,  or  behind  the  Ears ;  as  01  tiri  u<n 
irv$i]oiy  “  fevers  proceeding  from  Buboes,”  (Inflammations 
of  the  Glands)  Aph.  35.  Lib.  4.  and  Lib.  4.  Epid.  So  Lib. 
2.  Epid.  01  iwi  Tn/ftjoiV/  KAKoJi^o/y  46  Buboes  from  Ic- 

“  vers  are  of  a  worfe  kind.”  Galen  alfo  Meth.  Med.  Lib . 
13.  fays,  bvoy.&£v<nv  di  dVivat  “  they 

“  call  Tumors  of  the  Glands  Buboes .”  And  in  his  fuff 
Book  de  Diff.  Febr.  (in/ieby  tKTV  yivvs  4r<  ruy  <pKiyy.ovuyt  “  a 
“  Bubo  is  a  kind  of  Inflammation.”  See  Bubo. 

BOUCERAS,  Bot/xefcfcf,  from  an  Ox,  and  KtpaXy  an 
Horn,  in  Galen’s  Exegefis,  is  expounded  »  twa/c ,  Fenugreek  ; 
to  which  he  adds,  that  MnethruSy  in  the  Titles  of  Medicines, 
thought  that  Anagallis  came  under  that  Name.  It  is  alfo  called 
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BuupWj  by  Contraction  from  Bmppaaf,  in  Theophraflus.  And 
Pliny ,  Lib.  24.  Cap.  19.  fays  it  is  called  Telisy  by  fome  Car- 
phosy  by  others  Buceras,  by  others JEgocerasy  becaufe  its  Fruit 
is  corniculated,  by  us  ( Latins )  Silicia.  Columella  calls  it  Si- 
liquay  becaufe  its  Pods  refemble  thofe  of  the  Siliqua.  Hefy - 
chius  fays,  that  BvKi?as  fignifies  to  tvs  7(1*10;,  “  the 

“  Seed  of  Fenugreek.”  ^  The  Word  is  ufe'd  by  Hippocrates 
(Lib.  I.  mf)  yvvettK.)  x)  pinsgaf,  n  A]urjdmf  orvpiv^  ydfow 
XvVos’  66  and  Fenugreek,  or  rather  the  Juice  of  Ptifan  made 
“  of  Wheat.” 

BOVILLiE,  with  the  antient  Phyficians,  were  the  fame  as 
the  Morbilliy  or  Meafles,  with  the  Moderns,  in  the  Opinion 
of  Raym.  Vinarius  de  Pejle,  Lib.  3.  Cajlellus. 

BOVINA  .AFFECTIO.  A  Difeafe  among  Black  Cattle, 
caufed  by  a  Worm  lodged  between  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh, 
and  perforating  the  fame. 

Something  analogous  to  this  is  a  cutaneous  Diforder,  with 
which  fome  fcorbutic  Conftitutions  are  frequently  affected.  It 
feems  to  be  owing  to  an  Obftrudtion  of  the  perfpirable  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  concretes  in  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  forms  a 
febaceous  Subftance,  refembling  a  Worm  with  a  black  Head, 
which  may  be  fqueez’d  out ;  and  fometimes  caufes  a  fmall 
Suppuration,  and  is  difcharg’d  along  with  the  Pus.  I  never 
heard  of  thefe  being  attended  with  any  great  Inconvenience. 
But  as  they  are  Blemifhes,  I  have  given  a  Preparation  of  Gall, 
which  is  faid  to  cure  them,  under  the  Article  I^ilis,  from 
Homberg. 

BO  VISTA.  The  fame  as  Lycoperdon,  whiph  fee 
BOULIMUS,  HoCA/poSy  from  a  Particle  which  in  Com- 

pofition  augments  the  Senfe,  and  a iy.b(y  Hunger,  is  a  Dif¬ 
eafe  which  caufes  a  Defire  of  Food  at  very  fhort  Intervals. 
Perfons  thus  affected  faint,  and  fall  down,  lofe  their  Colour, 
are  cold  in  their  extreme  Parts,  feel  Oppreffion  at  their  Sto¬ 
machs,  and  have  a  weak  Pulfe.  Galen.  Def.  Mediae. 

Boulimosy  as  the  Name  itfelf  indicates,  is  a  great  Hunger. 
It  proceeds,  as  Reafon  feems  to  inform  us,  from  the  immo¬ 
derate  Heat  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach, 
which  caufes  the  Patients,  unlefs  fupported  with  an  exceffive 
Quantity  of  Food,  to  faint  and  fall  down;  under  which  Mif- 
fortune  there  is  hardly  any  fo  ignorant,  but  knows,  how  to  have 
recourfe  to  fuch  Smells  as  are  proper  to  recal  and  recollect 
the  diffipated  vital  Spirits.  Among  fuch  Things  as  remarkably 
affeft  the  Senfe  of  Smelling,  it  is  ufoal  to  offer  Bread  fopp’d 
in  Wine,  roafted  Swines  Flefti,  ox  Kid,  and,  in  general, 
all  fuch  things  as  have  a  nidorous  and  well-favour’d  .Smell. 
They  comprefs  the  Extremities,  prick  them  in  every  Part,  rub 
their  Ears,  and  pull  them  by  the  Cheeks,  and  by  the  Hair. 
When  they  are  come  to  themfelves  from  the  Lipothymy,  the 
moft  proper  Thing  to  be  given  them  in  the  ftrft  Place,  is 
Wine,  and,  after  that,  other  Food.  In  our  future  Manage¬ 
ment,  we  are  to  reftore  them  by  fuch  Meats  as  are  of  good  and 
quick  Nutrition,  but  difficult  of  Alteration,  and  Digeftion  ; 
they  are  alfo  to  be  treated  with  fuch  things  as  refrigerate  and 
ftrengthen  ;  by  this  Method  they  are  greatly  benefited,  and, 
in  Procefs  of  Time,  are  reftored  to  a  good  Temperament. 
Some  for  a  Bmlimos  have  given  Opium  in  cold  Water,  in 
order  to  allay  the  exceffive  Heat ;  but  I  would  advife  you  to 
be  cautious  how  you  give  Opium,  but  rather  let  the  Patients 
take  fuch  Food  as  is  difficult  of  Concoction  and  Alteration.  I 
knew  a  Woman  who  eat  a  vaft  Variety  of  Meats,  and  in  im¬ 
moderate  Quantities,  and  digefted  them  all,,  and  never  faid  fhe 
was  fatisfied,  but  felt  a  Gnawing  at  her  Stomach,  and  a  Pain 
in  her  Head  ;  at  laft,  fhe  took  the  Cathartic  Powder,  called 
Hi  era,  which  brought  away  from  he{  by  Stool  a  Worm  fup- 
pofed  to  be  above  twelve  Cubits  in  Length ;  after  which  her 
immoderate  and  furious  Appetite  ceafed,  and  it  appear’d,  that 
it  was  not  a  Boulimosy  but  this  mifchievous  Animal,  which 
compelled  her  to  take  fuch  Quantities  of  Food,  and  confume 
it  all.  Alex.  TrallianuSy  Lib.  7.  Cap.  4. 

Paulus  Mgineta  gives  much  the  fame  general  Account  of  a 
Boulimosy  as  this  of  Alexander’s.  .  . 

In  the  Caninus  AppetituSy  there  is  a  Defire  after  much  Food, 
and  great  Quantities  are  eaten,  which,  oppreffing  the  Stomach, 
are  again  difcharg’d  by  Vomit:  The  Patient  being  thus  re¬ 
lieved,  his  Appetite  returns,  which  having  gratified,  he  finds 
himfelf  obliged  to  eafe  his  Stomach  again,  like  a  Dog,  by  vo¬ 
miting.  .  .  "  '  \ir.c-'  ‘ 

Oftentimes  this  Diforder  has  procur’d  a  Boulimosy  a  deep 
Sopor ,  a  Lientery,  Dropfy,  Atrophus,  and  Death  itfelf. 

In  a  Boulimosy  the  Patients  at  firll  labour  under  a  great 
Hunger,  which  however,  does  not  laft  long.  .^tt^very 
alfo  they  faint  away,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  Breath  fails 
'them  }  in  which  Cafe  a  Syncope  may  be  feared  to  be  at  Hand, 

followed  by  Death.  Lommii  Med.  Obf 

Boulimos  is  fometimes  called  Pbegedana t,  Qd.yi.S'cttvtty  which 
is  alfo  a  Name  for  eating,  fpreading  Ulcers;  and  Fames  cant- 
nay  becaufe  the  Perfons  atfeHed  have  their  Appetites  vehe¬ 
mently  fet  upon  their  Food,  after  the  manner  of  Dogs. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fome  make  a  Diftinaion  between 

Btulimos  and  Fames  canina ,  whereas  others  take  them  for  the 

fame. 
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feme.  The  former  fay,  that  in  the  Fames  canina  the  Patient 
is  taken  with  Vomiting,  as  Dogs  are,  after  eating  too  great 
a  Quantity  of  Food  ;  tho’  fome  are  feized  with  a  Flux  of  the 
Belly  inftead  of  Vomiting,  Nature  that  way  difeharging  the 
Superfluity  of  Aliment,  which  the  Stomach  W2S  incapable  of 
digefting ;  but  the  Boulimos  is  not  attended  with  Vomiting, 
but  fometimes  with  a  Lipothymy.  Some  there  are  who  labour 
under  this  infatiable  Defire  of  eating,  and  yet  are  not  moleft- 
cd  with  Vomiting,  nor  a  Flux;  but  throughly  digeft  all  the 
Food  they  take,  and  are  flek  if  they  are  not  readily  fupplied 
with  more.  Sennertus  relates  a  Story  of  a  Student,  a  Man  of 
a  black  Complexion,  who  would  be  eating  not  only  in  the 
Day-time,  but  in  the  Night,  and  perfe&ly  digefted  whatever 
he  took,  without  Vomiting  j  nay  further,  he  could  not  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  delicate  Food,  but  long’d  for  coarfer ;  for  which 
Reafon  he  did  not  eat  fuch  Bread  as  was  made  by  the  Bakers, 
but  what  was  bak’d  by  the  Peafants  in  the  neighbouring  Vil¬ 
lages,  as  being  more  folid  apd  fubftantial.  He  would  often 
eat  a  great  Number  of  raw  Garden  Parfnips  in  the  Morning, 
without  the  leaft  Injury. 

Galen  makes  the  immediate  Caufe  to  be,  firft,  a  vicious  and 
acid  Humour  ftimulating  the  Stomach  ;  and,  fecondly,  a  want 
of  Nourifhment  from  too  great  a  Digeftion. 

The  vicious  Humours  lodged  in  the  Stomach  excite  an  im¬ 
moderate  Hunger,  becaufe  by  their  exceflive  Coldnefs,  Acidity, 
and  Aufterity,  they  caufe  a  Conftri&ion,  Corrugation,  and 
Vellication  if  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  and  fo  excite  a 
Senfation  like  that  of  natural  Hunger. 

The  perpetual  Craving  after  Food  is  fometimes  owing  to  a 
Defc&  of  Nourifhment,  on  account  of  exceflive  Evacuations,  by 
a  Haemorrhage,  Flux  of  the  Belly,  Vomiting,  Sweating,  or  the 
like,  or  from  too  great  a  Confumption  of  the  alimentary  Sub- 
ffance,  effe&ed  by  the  immoderate  Heat  of  the  Parts,  the 
*Thinnefs  of  the  Humours,  the  rare  Contexture  of  the  Body, 
and  Laxity  of  the  Pores,  want  of  Sleep,  Bathing,  immode¬ 
rate  Exercife,  or  exceflive  Venery  ;  all  which  Things  caufe  a 
great  DifTolution  of  the  alimentary  Matter,  and  confequently 
a  great  Inanition,  and  want  of  Nourifhment ;  whence  the  Food 
is  hurry’d  out  of  the  Stomach  with  greater  Speed  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

Sometimes  this  Affe&ion  is  owing  to  Worms  confuming 
the  Chyle,  as  in  the  Cafe  related  by  Trallian. 

The  diagnoftic  Signs  of  this  Diforder  are  fufliciently  evi¬ 
dent,  as  well  to  the  Patients  as  Attendants,  who  cannot  but 
obferve  a  depraved  and  exceflive  Appetite,  which  compels 
them  to  receive  into  their  Stomaehs  an  immoderate  Quantity 
of  Vi&uals,  which  afterwards  proving  burdenfome  and  op- 
preflive  to  Nature,  are  thrown  up  again  by  Vomiting,  in 
which  Cafe  the  Diftemper  is  the  Fames  canina  ;  or,  if  there  be 
no  Vomiting,  the  Patient  is  ferzed  with  a  Lipothymy,  and 
then  it  is  a  Boulinios.  \ 

The  different  Caufes  of  this  Diftemper  are  diftinguifhable 
by  the  Circumftances,  which  are  antecedent,  attendant,  and 
confequent  to  it.  Acid  Evacuations  and  Vomitings,  crude 
Stools,  and  want  of  Thirft,  are  Signs  of  an  Acid  abounding 
iri  the  Stomach.  In  Defe&  of  Nutrition,  the  Patients  are 
emaciated  ;  and  laftly,  the  Signs  of  Worms  are  to  be  taken 
from  their  proper  Symptoms. 

As  to  the  Prognoftics  of  this  Diforder,  if  it  depends  wholly 
on  external  Caufes,  there  is  no  Danger,  provided  thefe  are 
fpeedily  remov’d  ;  and  what  proceeds  from  Worms  carries  but 
little  Danger  in  it,  becaufe  their  Effects  ceafe  as  foon  as  they 
are  deftroy’d.  In  Pregnancy,  where  an  inordinate  Appetite 
is  frequent,  there  is  no  Danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it.  '  . 

But  the  Diftemper  is  very  dangerous  when  followed  by  large 
Evacuations  or  Colliquations  of  the  Body ;  and  efpecially, 
when  after  receiving  Food,  while  the'Stomach  is  yet  full,  the 
Patient  is  feized  with  fainting  Fits  ;  for  when  thofe  Things, 
which  ought  to  give  moft  Relief,  prove  of  none  or  ill 
Effe#,  it  is  a  Sign  of  a  great  Diforder  in  the  Tons  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach. 

So  alfo  the  canine  Appetite,  when  the  Vomiting  or  Flux 
is  obftinate,  is  not  void  of  Danger  ;  for  it  commonly  dege¬ 
nerates  into  a  Cachexy,  Dropfy,  Lientery,  Atrophy,  and 
Other  fatal  Diftempers. 

For  the  therapeutic  Part,  fince  the  Fames  canina  generally 
takes  its  Rife  from  redundant  Humours  inherent  and  lodging 
In  the  Stomach,  we  are  to  ufe  evacuant  and  alterative  Reme¬ 
dies,  not  omitting  fuch  as  are  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  affe&ed 

Part. 

Evacuation  is  to  be  perform’d  either  by  Vomits  or  Purges, 
and  that  by  means  of  fuch  Remedies  as  are  proper  for  thole 
who  labour  under  a  wanf  of  Appetite;  for,  though  thefe  Affec¬ 
tions  are  contrary  one  to  another,  yet  they  are  ufually  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  fame  Humours,  differing  only  in  Degrees  of  Fri¬ 
gidity,  and  fome  very  different  fecondary  Qualities  which  af¬ 
fect  the  Stomach  after  a  different  manner.  A  Remedy  of  this 
kind,  which  is  very  much  commended  by  Galen,  is  Hiera 
made  into  Pills,  in  the  following  manner.  .  . 
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Take  of  choice  Aloes  macerated  [ nutrita ]  in  the  Juice  of 
Wormwood,  one  Dram;  Troches  of  Agaric,  two  Drams; 
Rhubarb  pulverized,  and  fprinkled  with  White-wine,  one 
Dram  ;  Nutmegs  and  Spikenard,  each  half  a  Dram  ;  Salt 
of  Tartar,  Maftich,  and  Cinnamon,  each  one  Scruple; 
and  with  Syrup  of  Wormwood  make  them  into  a  Mafs 
for  Pills,  fix  of  which  gilt  are  to  weigh  a  Dram,  and 
are  a  Dofe  in  the  Morning,  if  the  Patient  has  a  mind 
to  purge  thoroughly;  or  three  of  them  may  be  taken  two 
Hours  before  Dinner,  two  or  three  times  in  a  Week. 

Such  Remedies  alfo  ^a*  heat  and  ftrengthen  the  Stomach, 
both  internal  and  external,  are  of  very  great  Service  :  Of  this 
Nature  are  Syrup  of  Pontic  Wormwood,  taken  to  the 
Quantity  of  an  Ounce  in  the  Morning  falling,  for  fome  Days 
together ;  or,  inftead  thereof.  Wormwood-wine  may,  be  fub- 
ftituted.  Or, 

Take  Conferve  of  Rofemary-flowers,  Mint,  Lemon-peel 
preferved,  Nutmegs  preferved,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Che- 
bule  Myrobalans  preferved.  Number  one;  Confedlio  Alker- 
mes,  three  Drams ;  the  inner  Membrane  of  Hens  Giz¬ 
zards  prepared,  two  Drams  ;  Cinnamon  pulverized,  and 
Aromaticum  Rofatum,  each  one  Dram ;  make  them 
into  an  Opiate  with  Syrup  of  Mint,  or  into  a  Conferve 
with  Sugar  of  Rofes.  Let  it  be  ufed  in  the  Morning, 
drinking  after  it  a  little  generous  Wine. 

Salt  of  Wormwood,  or  Chymical  Oil  of  Mint,  may  very 
properly  be  added  to  the  above-recited  Remedies  :  Or, 

Take  of  Salt  of  Wormwood,  and  Orange-peel,  or  either 
of  them,  half  a  Dram,  and  take  them  in  Wine  or  Broth. 

The  following  Mixture  is  alfo  very  effectual : 

Take  of  Syrup  of  Quinces,  and  preferved  Lemon- peel, 
each  two  Ounces ;  Cinnamon- water,  one  Ounce ;  Oil 
of  Sulphur,  twelve  Drops;  mix,  and  give  a  Spoonful  at  pro¬ 
per  Intervals. 

In  a  very  great  Frigidity  of  the  Stomach,  Cinnamon-water 
by  itfelf  is  of  excellent  Ufe ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  Syrup 
of  Wormwood,  of  Mint,  or  of  Coral,  to  which  Ambergrife 
may  properly  be  added. 

External  Remedies  are  Fomentations,  Liniments,  and  Plai- 
fters,  fuch  as  the  following. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Cyperus,  Galangal,  Florentine  Orris, 
dry’d  Lemon-peel,  each  two  Ounces ;  the  Leaves  of  Mint, 
Hyffop,  Sage,  Rofemary,  and  Marjoram,  each  one  Hand¬ 
ful  ;  Annifeeds,  Bay-berries,  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  and 
Cinnamon,  each*  three  Drams  ;  Flowers  of  Stcechas, 
Schoenanth,  and  Rofemary,  each  one  Pugil  :  Cut  and 
bruife  them,  and  inclofe  them  in  two  Bags,  which  muft 
be  macerated  in  generous  Wine,  and  by  turns  applied 
warm  to  the  Stomach.  Or, 

Take  Oil  of  Wormwood,  Oil  of  Mint,  and  of  Hops, 
each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  two  Drams  ;  Lig¬ 
num  Aloes,  Mace,  Cinnamon,  each  a  Scruple,  with  a 
little  Wax  ;  make  a  Liniment.  This  may  be  improved 
by  adding  of  Oil  of  Cloves,  fix  Drops  ;  of  Mufk  and 
Ambergrife,  each  feven  Grains:  Or  a  Liniment  may 
be  made  of  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  and  Balfam  of  Peru ;  or 
of  Oil  of  Wormwood,  and  Balfam  of  Peru. 

For  a  Plaifter. 

Take  Maftich,  one  Ounce  ;  Aromaticum  Rofatum,  one 
Dram  ;  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  a  fufficient  Quantity  ;  mix, 
and  make  a  feutiform  Plaifter,  which'  apply  to  the  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Stomach. 

Crato  greatly  recommends  the  following  Plaifter  : 

Take  of  Ladanum,  two  Ounces;  Wax,  four  Ounces  ; 
Oil  of  Nutmegs,  three  Drams  ;  make  them  into  a  Mafs 
for  a  Plaifter,  arid  add  of  Tacamahac  and  Maftich,  each 
one  Dram. 

Galen ,  Lib.  7.  Meth.  Med.  advifes  not  to  fuffer  Plaifters  of 
this  kind  to  continue  long  on  the  Place,  becaufe  by  long  Con¬ 
tinuance  they  diffolve  the  natural  Heat. 

Beftdes  the  above-mention’d  Medicines,  pure  Wine  alone, 
drank  in  fufficient  Plenty,  is  a  moft  powerful  Reliever  of  Hun¬ 
ger,  according  to  the  Aphortfm  of  Hippocrates,  21.  Sett.  2.  And 
the  Spirit  of  Wine,  commonly  called  Aqua  Vitce,  lias  ftill  a 
juore  powerful  Effect  that  way. 

Such 
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Sucli  Medicines  as  mightily  relax  and  moiften  the  Stomach, 
and  correct  the  Acidity  of  tlie  Humour,  have  a  peculiar  Virtue, 
in  taking  off  the  Senfe  of  Hunger.  Of  this  Sort  arc  all  pin- 
guious  and  oleaginous  Things  ;  as  hats,  Oils,  and  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  Animals.  ’T'hus  Villanovanus  relates,  that  a  certain 
Man,  affe&ed  with  this  Difurder,  cat  hot  Bread  dipt  in 
Lees  of  Oil  ;  and  that  a  Woman,  in  the  like  Cafe,  drank 
twice  the  melted  Fat  of  Beef  with  a  like  Quantity  of  hot  Oil; 
find  that  both  thefe  Patients  contra£ted  fo  great  a  Loathing  of 
Food,  that  neither  of  them  eat  any  thing  for  five  Days*  and 
fo  got  rid  of  their  Diftemper.  .  ■  r  ,  _ 

Narcotics,  by  blunting  the  too  exquifite  Senfe  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  have  a  Virtue  of  moderating  the  Fames  caniha.  Among 
other  Remedies  of  this  fort,  Venice  Treacle,  when  new,  is  of 
common  Ufe  ;  becaufe,  befides  its  narcotic  Virtue,  it  has  a 
Power,  as  an  Alexipharmac-,  of  corre&ing  the  malignant  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Humours,  which  fume  fuppofe  to  belong  to  this  Af- 

fe&ion.  .  . 

But,  becaufe  Narcotics  are  feldoni,  and  hever  without  Ne- 
ceffity,  to  be  ufed,  old  Venice  Treacle  is  to  be  ufed  at  other 
times,  as  well  for  the  Reafons  above  given,  as  for  the  fake  of 
corroborating  the  Parts. 

Ambetgrife  to  the  Quantity  of  five  or  fix  Grains-,  taken 
in  a  poach’d  Egg,  not  only  ftrengthens  the  Stomach-,  but  is 
fuppofed  to  be  endu’d  with  a  fpecific  Virtue  againft  this  Dif- 
eafe.  Riverius ,  Prax.  Med. 

So  far  Riverius  ;  and  it  muff  be  confefs’d,  that  the  moft  ra¬ 
tional  Way  of  curing  a  Diforder,  which  is  caus’d  by  an  acrid 
Humour  irritating  the  Stomach,  is,  firft,  to  evacuate  fuch  Hu¬ 
mour,  of  correct  its  Acrimony  ;  and  then  to  reftofe  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  the  Organs  employ’d  in  Digeftion,  to  their  natural 
Tone  and  State,  that  no  more  may  be  generated. 

BOUNIAS,  (Ssrirtf,  a  Species  of  Naples,  which  has  a  round 
Root,  and  delights  in  or  rugged  Places.  Blancard.  See 

Bunias. 

BOUSTHE,  (WOh,  a  corrupt  Word,  tho’  found,  as  Foe- 
fius  fays,  in  all  the  Copies  of  Hippocrates^ .  ^  It  is  in  a  Paffage  of 
his  '7Tci^a.yyiVicti)  which  is*  ittVi'Oretip/  F  &v  Qd^atLAicot  (iti<rQnv- 
Here  plainly  appears,  fays  Foefius ,  a  Miftake,  and  all  Tranfla- 
tors  read  it  /3on8s<V,  rendering  the  Place  thus:  “  I  would  with 
«  Confidence  afk  Affiftance,”  or,  “  I  would  confidently  de- 
«  fire  them  to  give  their  Affiftance.”  For  the  Subject  of  the 
Difcourfe  are  thofe  Phyficians,  who,  being  deftitute  of  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  curing,  infinuate  themfelves  into  popular  Favour  by 
pompous  Words.  With  fuch  Phyficians  Hippocrates  declares 
himfelf  unwilling  to  hold  a  Conference  concerning  a  Method  of 
Therapeutics,  but  rather  defires  Affiftance  from  them,  or  calls 
upon  them  to  perform,  by  their  Atftions,  what  they  fo  confi¬ 
dently  pretended  to  by  their  Words* 

BOXUS,  Mifleto,  growing  on  Trees,  fudh  as  Mifleto  of 
&e  Oak.  Cajlellus  from  Dornceus. 

BRABE,  in  Oribafius ,  is  an  Herb,  a  Cubit  high,  {hooting 
forth  thin  Branches  on  both  Sides,  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Dittander,  but  fofter  and  whiter.  At  Top  it  bears  an  Umbella 
like  that  of  Elder,  with  white  Flowers.  Oribaf.  Med.  Coll. 
Lib.  II. 

BRABYLA,  t dfydiivKa,  large,  fweet,  black-azure  Plums, 
commonly  call’d  Damafcene  and  Hungarian  Plums.  They  are 
reckon’d  by  Galen ,  Lib.  2.  de  Alim.  Fac.  cap.  38.  amongft  Ali¬ 
ments  which  afford  but  little  Nourifhment  to  the  Body,  and 
are  of  bad  Juice  ;  but  the  boil’d  Juice  is  accounted  amongft 
Stomachic  Medicines  by  the  fame  Author,  Lib.  6.  de  C.  M. 
S.  L.  cap.  2. 

BRACHERIUM.  A  Surgeon’s  Bandage  and  Trufs  for  an 
Hernia.  Cajlellus.  Scultetus  gives  Figures  of  two  of  thefe. 
Tab.  39.  Fig.  6.  and  7.  of  his  Armamentar.  Chir.  printed 

1657. 

BRACHIA,  ^ctyjovic.  The  Branches  of  Plants,  efpecially 
Trees ;  fo  call’d  becaufe  they  are  extended  like  the  Brachia 
(Arms)  of  a  Man.  Blancard. 

BRACHLEUS.  There  are  two  Mufcles  which  go  by  this 
Name.  The  firft  is  the  Brachiceus  internus. 

This  derives  its  Name  from  its  Situation,  lying  partly  un¬ 
der  the  Biceps.  It  arifeth  flelhy  from  the  internal  Part  of  the 
Os  Humeri,  at  the  Infertion  of  the  Deltoides  and  Caracobra- 
chialis  Mufcles ;  and,  defeending  over  the  Jundture  of  the  Cu¬ 
bit  with  the  Arm-bone,  it’s  inferted,  partly  flelhy,  and  partly 
tendinous,  to  the  fuperior  and  fore  Part  of  the  Ulna.  This 
helps  to  bend  the  Arm. 

The  fecond  is  the  Bra  chi  crus  externus.  This  feems  to  be  the 
third  Beginning  of  the  Gemellus.  Its  Origination  is  continu’d 
from  above  the  Middle  of  the  Infertion  and  back  Part  of  the 
Os  Humeri  to  its  Cavity,  which  receives  the  Olecranum  in  the 
Extenfion  of  the  Cubit,  where,  joining  with  the  tendinous  Out- 
fideof  the  Gemellus,  it  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  external 
Part  of  the  Ulna,  call’d  Olecranum,  and  Ancon,  or  the  Elbow. 
Coivper.  Sec  GemeI. LUs. 

BRACHIALE.  The  fame  as  Carpus,  which  fee. 

BRACHIUM,  fyAXluV->  in  Hippocrates ,  fignifies  the  Bone 
which  lies  between  the  Cubit  and  the  Joint  of  the  Shoulder* 
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Galen ,  in  the  Beginning  of  his  fecond  Comment  on  Hippocrates  of 
Fratlures. 

But  the  fore  Arm,  as  we  exprefs  it,  the  Avant  Bras  of  the 
French ,  fignifies  properly  that  Part  of  the  fuperior  Extremities 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Elbow  and  Wrift. 

That  the  Reader  may  not  lie  under  a  Neceffity  of  turning  to 
too  many  different  Articles,  for  an  Account  of  the  Parts 'be¬ 
longing  to  the  Arm,  I  Ihall,  in  this  Place,  take  into  Confidera- 
tion  the  entire  fuperior  Extremities,  and  deferibe  particularly 
the  Bones,  Cartilages,  and  Ligaments,  belonging  to  thefe. 

The  Os  Humeri,  or  Bone  of  the  Arm,  is  both  longer  and 
thicker  than  any  other  Bone  of  the  upper  Extremity.  It  is 
fituated  under  the  Acromium,  along  the  lateral  Part  of  the 
Thorax,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  remov’d  to  a  con- 
fiderable  Diftance  in  all  Dire&ions.  Its  Figure  is  irregularly 
cylindrical,  and  it  is  thick  at  one  End,  and  broad  at  the  other. 

It  is  divided  into  the  Body  and  two  Extremities,  or  into  an 
upper,  middle,-  and  lower  Part. 

The  upper  Part  is  generally  call’d  the  Head  of  the  Os  Hu¬ 
meri,  and  the  Part  immediately  below  that,  is  call’d  the  Neck. 

In  the  Head,  we  confider  a  Half-globe  obliquely  inclined, 
efufted  over  with  a  fmooth  Cartilage  ;  two  Tuberofities,  one 
large,  terminating  upward  in  a  Point,  over-againft  the  Half¬ 
globe  ;  the  other  fmall,  placed  laterally  between  the  large  one 
and  the  Half-globe:  A  Chanel  or  GroOve  between  the  two 
Tuberofities  ;  four  mufcular  Impreffions,  three  of  which  are 
on  the  large  Tubefofity;  one  in  the  Apex,  one  on  the  Side  op- 
pofite  to  the  Grove*  and  the  third  lower  down  t>n  the  fame 
Side,  over-againft  the  fmall  Tuberofity  upon  which  the  fourth 
is  found.  Of  thefe  four  Impreffions-,  that  on  the  fmall  Tu¬ 
berofity*  and  the  fecond  of  the  other  three,  are  the  largeft. 
All  thefe  Parts  of  the  Head  of  the  Os  Humeri,  are  one  Epiphy- 
fis  in  Children,  of  which  very  plain  Marks  remain  fometimeS 
ih  an  advanc’d  Age. 

The  Chanel,  or  Groove,  between  thfe  two  Tuberofities,  is 
continu’d  downwards*  in  an  oblique  Dire£tion,  thro’  one  Quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Length  of  the  Bone  j  and  there  becoming  rough,  it 
forms  a  mufcular  Impreffion,  not  always  equally  fenfible.  The 
Edges  of  this  Chanel  are  two  Ridges,  or  prominent  Linas, 
continu’d  down,  as  it  were*  from  the  two  Tuberofities.  That 
from  the  great  Tuberofity  is  the  moft  confiderable,  and  is  con¬ 
tinu’d  down  to  the  Middle  of  the  Bone,  where  it  is  loft  in  a 
long,  broad,  rais’d  mufcular  Impreffion,  more  or  lefs  roughi 
The  other,  which  comes  from  the  fmall  Tuberofity,  is  lefs 
prominent,  and  fhorter.  At  the  Side  of  this  Ridge,  toward 
the  lower  Part,  are  two  other  narrow,  longitudinal,  and  fuper- 
ficial  mufcular  Marks,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  firft  reaching  down  on  the  fore  Side  of  the  upper 
Extremity  of  the  fecond. 

The  middle  Part,  or  Body  of  the  Os  Humeri*  comes  nearer 
to  a  cylindrical  Figure  than  the  Extremities*  It  is  a  little  rais'd 
at  the  rough  Eminence,  or  Impreffion,  already  mention’d.  On 
each  Side  of  this  Eminence  is  another  mufcular  Impreffion, 
which  uniting  immediately  below  it,  it  appears  to  be  inclos’d 
between  them  as  between  the  two  Prongs  of  a  Fork.  On  that 
Side  which  anfwers  to  the  Middle  of  the  Half-globe,  we  fee 
likewife  a  longitudinal  mufcular  Mark  ;  and  about  the  Middle 
of  that  Side  which  is  even  with  the  great  T uberofity,  there  is 
an  oblique  hollow  Turning,  of  a  confiderable  Length  and 
Breadth,  which,  running  down  by  the  Side  of  the  fork’d  Im¬ 
preffion,  makes  this  Part  of  the  Bone  appear  contorted. 

The  lower  Extremity  of  the  Os  Humeri  is  triangular  from 
its  very  Beginning,  and  from  thence  grows  very  broad  and  flat, 
being  bent  a  little  near  the  End,  towards  that  Side  which  an¬ 
fwers  to  the  fmall  Tuberofity  in  the  upper  Extremity.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Sides,  two  anterior,  and  one  pofterior,  which 
is  the  broadeft ;  and  into  three  Angles,  one  anterior,  and  two 
lateral. 

At  the  End  of  this  broad  Extremity  are  two  Tuberofities ;  one 
Ihort  and  prominent,  anfwering  dire&ly  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Half-globe  ;  .the  other  oblong,  rough,  and  refembling  a  Crifta, 
which  anfwers  to  the  Apex  of  the  great  Tuberofity  of  the 
Head.  The  Ihort  Tuberofity  is  call’d  the  internal  Condyle, 
the  other  the  external  Condyle. 

Between  thefe  two  Condyles,  on  the  very  loweft  Part  of  the 
concave  Side  of  this  Extremity,  are  two  articular  Eminences ; 
one  double,  like  a  Pully,  next  the  Ihort  Condyle ;  the  other 
rounded,  like  a  fmall  Head,  next  the  long  Condyle,  the 
Pully  has  a  great  and  fmall  Edge,  with  a  Depreffion  between 
them.  The  fmall  Edge  is  loft  in  the  round  Eminence,  or 
Head  ;  the  great  one  is  gradually  widen’d,  and  ends  in  a  Iharp 
Circumference.  This  Pully  is  fituated  obliquely  ;  for,  on  the 
concave  Side,  it  approaches  toward  the  Ihort  Condyle,  and, 

on  the  other,  it  is  turn’d  from  it.  _  c 

Three  Foffulae  are  likewife  obfervable  in  this  lower  Part  ot 
the  Bone  ;  two  anterior,  one  immediately  above  the  Pully ,  the 
other  above  the  fmall  Head  ;  and  one  pofterior,  which  is  very 
large,  and  fituated  likewife  immediately  above  the  Pully.  In 
Children,  the  Pully,  the  fmall  Head,  and  the  Ihort  Condyle, 
are  Epiphyfes.  ' 
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The  outer  Subftance  of  this  Bone  is  compaCt,  efpecially  in 
the  middle  Part,  within  which  there  is  a  large  tubular  Cavity, 
containing  a  reticular  Texture  of  bony  Filaments.  The  Out- 
iides  of  the  Extremities  are  lefs  folid,  and  their  inner  Subftance 
is  cellulous. 

T  he  particular  Situation  of  this  Bone  deferves  well  to  be  coh- 
fider’d,  becaufe  we  are  often  milled  in  forming  an  Idea  of  it, 
by  viewing  the  Bone  itfelf  feparated  from  the  Trunk  of  the 
Body,  by  the- Figures  which  have  been  given  of  it*  and  by  the 
undue  Application  of  the  Terms  External,  Internal,  Anterior, 
and  Pofterior,  to  the  different  Parts  thereof  ;  which  Miftakes 
may  be  of  very  bad  Confequence  in  many  chirurgical  Cafes. 

When  we  examine  the  Os  Humeri,  as  lying  along  either 
Side  oi  the  Trunk,  in  its  natural  Situation,  the  Head  will  be 
found  fo  difpos’d,  as  that  the  Half-globe  is  turn’d  inward  and 
backward,  anfwering  to  the  Situation  of  the  Glenoide  Cavity 
of  the  Scapula,  the  great  Tuberoffty  outward  and  forward,  the 
Chanel  between  the  two  Tuberoftties  almoft  direCtly  forward, 
the  long  Condyle,  faid  commonly  to  be  external,  turn’d  as 
much  forward  as  outward,  and  the  fhort  Condyle,  call’d  the 
Internal,  turn’d  as  much  backward  as  inward. 

This  Bone  is  articulated  above  with  the  Glenoide  Cavity  of 
the  Scapula,  by  Enarthrodia,  which  is  much  plainer  in  the  frelh 
Bones  than  in  the  Sceleton  ;  and  below,  with  the  two  Bones  of 
the  fore  Arm. 

The  U  fes  of  this  Bone  are  generally  well  enough  known.  The 
Explication  of  all  its  different  Motions  prefuppo fes  the  Knowledge 
of  the  frelh  Bones,  and  of  their  Ligaments  and  Mufcles. 


at  a  Iharp  Angle,  which  lies  oppofite  to  the  rouhded  Side*  kti'i 
anfwers  to  the  Point  of  the  Coronoide  Apophyfis.  The  hollov* 
Side  is  even  with  the  fmall  Sigmoide  Cavity,  and  the  flat  Sidb 
oppofite  to  it.  Thefe  two  Sides  give  Infertions  to  friany 
Mufcles ;  and  the  Iharp  Angle,  to  what  is  call’d  the  Interop 
feous  Ligameht.  At  the  Top  of  this  Angle  there  is  a  narrow* 
oblong,  mufcular  Impreflion.  The  Angle  common  to  the 
rounded  and  flat  Sides  ends  below  in  an  oblong,  uneven,  muf- 
cular  Eminence. 

The  Subftance  bf  the  Ulna  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of^ 
the  Os  Humeri,  already  deferib’d.  The  Tuberofity  bf  the 
Olecranum,  and  the  fmall  interior  Head,  with  its  Styloide  Apo- 
phyfis,  remain  for  a  long  time  Epiphyfes  in  fome  SubjeCts.- 

It  is  connected  with  the  Pully  of  the  Os  Humeri,  by  an  an¬ 
gular  Ginglymus  ;  with  the  two  Extremities  of  the  Radius,  by 
a  compound  lateral  Ginglymus ;  and  with  the  Hand,  by  Liga¬ 
ments,  and  not  by  Articulation. 

The  Situation  of  this  Bone  may  becotifider’d  two  ways  ;  either 
when  the  fore  Arm  is  extended,  and  lies  along  the  Side  of  the 
Trunk,  or  when  it  is  bent,  and  lies  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Breaft.  The  firft  Situation  appears  to  be  raoft  commodious  fof 
determining  what  Parts  of  the  Bone  are  to  be  call’d  anterior* 
pofterior,  fuperior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal  ;  but  the 
fecond  feems  moft  natural,  as  being  the  moft  common  in  living 
Bodies,  whether  fitting  or  ftanding,  and  has  accordingly' been 
follow’d  by  fome  of  the  Antients. 

Tbs  Radius. 


The  Bones  of  the  fore  Arm  j  and ,  firji ,  the  Ulna. 

The  fore  Arm  is  made  up  of  two  long  Bones,  whereof  one 
Is  nam’d  Cubitus,  or  Ulna  ;  the  other  Radius. 

The  Ulna  is  irregularly  triangular,  diminifhing  in  Thicknefs 
from  one  End  to  the  other.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  Body  or 
middle  Part,  and  two  Extremities,  one  great,  the  other  fmall. 

In  the  great  Extremity  we  obferve  two  Eminences,  one  large, 
call’d  Olecranum  or  Ancon  ;  the  other  fmall,  call’d  Corone,  or 
the  Coronoide  Apophyfis  ;  and  two  Semilunar  or  Sigmoide  Ca¬ 
vities  ;  one  great,  the  other  fmall. 

The  Olecranum  is  a  large  Apophyfis  ending  in  a  rough  Tube¬ 
rofity,  and  an  obtufe  Point.  The  Tuberofity  makes  the  Corner 
of  the  Elbow  ;  the  Point  is  lodg’d  in  the  pofterior  Cavity  of 
the  lower  Extremity  of  the  Os  Humeri,  when  the  fore  Arm  is 
extended.  Next  under  the  Tuberofity  is  a  flattifh,  oblong, 
triangular  Surface,  on  the  Outfide  of  which  is  another  of  the 
lame  kind,  but  longer,  and  a  little  hollow,  together  with  a 
mufcular  Foflula. 

The  Coronoide  Apophyfis  is  prominent,  and  a  little  point¬ 
ed,  refembling  a  broad  Ihort  Beak.  It  is  receiv’d  into  the  ante¬ 
rior  Cavity  above  the  Pully,  at  the  lower  Extremity  of  the 
Os  Humeri,  when  the  fore  Arm  is  bent. 

The  great  Sigmoide  Cavity  lies  direCtly  between  thefe  two 
Eminences,  reaching  from  the  Point  of  one  to  the  Point  of  the 
other.  It  is  articular,  cover’d  with  a  fmooth  Cartilage,  and 
divided  thro’  its  whole  Length  by  a  middle  angular  Line*  being 
thus  fuited  exactly  to  the  Pully  of  the  Os  Humeri,  upon  which 
it  moves  obliquely;  thefe  two  together  making  a  moft  perfeCt 
Ginglymus,  as  well  in  refpeCt  of  their  Structure  as  of  their 
Ufe.  The  Half-cavities  on  each  Side  the  angular  Line  are  alfo 
divided  tranfverfly  by  another  Line  a  little  hollow,  which  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  Middle  of  each  Edge  of  the  Cavity,  by  a  very 
iinall  Notch. 

The  fmall  Sigmoide  Cavity,  which  may  likewlfe  be  term’d 
tranfverfe  or  lateral,  is  a  fort  of  tranfverfe  Notch  in  the  inferior 
Portion  of  one  Edge  of  the  great  Sigmoide  Cavity,  at  the  Side 
of  the  Coronoide  Point,  direCtly  oppofite  to  the  mufcular  Fof- 
fula  already  mention’d.  It  is  cover’d  with  a  Cartilage  as  well 
as  the  great  one,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  true  Continuation, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  Articulation  of  the  Radius.  Near  tfiis  Ca¬ 
vity,  directly  under  the  Coronoide  Apophyfis,  there  is  a  very 
rough  mufcular  Impreflion,  fometimes  rais’d  like  aTuberofity. 

This  upper  Extremity  is  oblique,  and  its  Obliquity  anfwers  to 
that  of  the  Pully  in  the  Os  Humeri. 

The  fmall  Extremity  is  cylindrical,  of  a  lefs  Diameter  than 
any  other  Part  of  the  Bone.  It  may  be  reckon’d  a  kind  of 
Neck,  ending  in  an  Inverted  Head,  flat  at  Top,  and  of  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  Circumference,  both  which  are  cover’d  with  the  fame 
fmooth  Cartilage;  and  the  Circumference  is  broader  on  the  Side 
of  the  Coronoide  Apophyfis,  and  fmall  Sigmoide  Cavity,  than 
any-where  elfe.  From  the  Head  runs  down  a  Ihort  Styloide 
Apophyfis,  on  the  Side  of  the  Tuberofity  of  the  Olecranum, 
diftinguilh’d  from  the  reft  of  the  Circumference  by  a  fmall 
Notch. 

The  middle  Portion,  or  Body  of  the  Ulna,  is  divided  into 
three  Sides  and  three  Angles.  One  of  the  Sides  is  narrow  and 
rounded,  one  broad  and  hollow,  and  the  third  flat,  and  mark’d 
•  with  an  oblique  Line  on  its  upper  Part.  The  narrow  Side  an¬ 
fwers  to  the  Tuberofity  of  the  Olecranum,  and  is  cover’d  only 
by  the  common  Integuments.  The  other  two  Sides  are  diftin¬ 
guilh’d  from  the  former  by  two  blunt  Angles ;  and  they  unite 
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_  The  Radius  is  nearly  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Ulna* 
bigger  at  one  End  than  at  the  other,  irregularly  triangular,  a 
little  bent,  and  fituated  along  the  Side  of  the  Ulna.  Its  Name 
is  taken  from  theReiemblance  it  bears  to  the  Spoke  of  a  Wheel. 

We  are  to  confider  in  the  Bone  two  Extremities,  and  a 
middle  Portion.  One  Extremity  is  fmall,  and  like  a  kind  of 
Head  fet  upon  a  Neck  ;  the  other  is  large,  refembling  a  Pede- 
ftal  or  Bail?  ;  and  therefore  it  might  be  divided  into  a  Head, 
Body,  and  Bafis* 

The  Head,  or  fmall  Extremity  of  the  Radius,  is  very  fhoit 
or  low,  the  Top  of  it  is  concave,  and  the  Circumference  cylin- 
diical;  and  both  the  Glenoide  Cavity  and  the  Circumference? 
are  cover’d  with  the  fame  fmooth  Ihining  cartilaginous  Cruft  j 
and  about  one  Quarter  of  the  Circumference  is  broader  than  the 
reft.  The  Neck  is  fmall,  and  its  Situation  a  little  oblique.  It 
ends  by  a  lateral  Tuberofity,  which  lies  direCtly  under  the  broad 
Part  of  the  Head,  being  rough  in  the  Middle  and  on  one  Side* 
and  fmooth  and  fuperficially  cartilaginous  on  the  other; 

The  Bafis,  or  great  Extremity  of  the  Radius,  is  much 
broader  than  it  is  thick,  and  has  two  broad  Sides,  and  one  nar¬ 
row.  One  of  the  broad  Sides  is  a  little  hollow,  and  pretty  even  : 
the  other  is  unequally  convex,  and  divided  by  longitudinal 
Eminences,  or  bony  Lines,  into  three  or  four  loncitudinal 
Chanels,  much  more  diftinCt  in  frelh  Bones  than  in  the  ScekH 
ton.  The  narrow  Side  is  concave  lengthwife,  and  between  its 
Edges,  and  thofe  of  the  two  broadSides,  two  Angles  are  form’d, 
by  which  the  three  Sides  are  diftinguilh’d  ;  and,  oppofite  to  it, 
the  broad  Sides  form  a  common  Edge,  and  a  third  Angle.  This 
narrow  Side  ends  in  a  femilunar  Cavity,  border’d  with  a  fmooth 
Cartilage,  and  lying  almoft  in  the  fame  Direction  with  the  Tube¬ 
rofity.  The  broad  Sides  end  at  their  common  Angle,  by  an 
obtufe  Point  or  Production,  which  has  been  call’d  the  Sty-' 
loide  Apophyfis  of  the  Radius,  and  is  really  a  Continuation  of 
one  of  the  bony  Lines. 

The  whole  Bafis  ends  in  an  ob’ong,  triangular,  Glenoide 
Cavity,  the  Cartilage  of  which  is  continu’d  over  the  hollow 
Edge  of  the  narrow  Side.  This  is  an  articular  Cavity,  refem¬ 
bling  an  Arch,  and  ending  on  one  Side  at  the  Styloide  Apo¬ 
phyfis,  and  hollow’d  on  the  other,  by  the  Cavity  of  the  narrow 
Side.  It  appears  divided  into  two  Portions  by  a  fmall  tranfverfe 
Line,  and  in  the  natural  State  the  hollow’d  Side  is  lengthen’d  out 
by  a  cartilaginous  Production,  the  Defcription  of  which  belongs 
to  the  Hiftory  of  frelh  Bones. 

The  Middle,  or  Body  of  the  Radius,  is  a  little  Incufvated, 
the  Concavity  lying  between  the  Tuberofity  in  the  Head,  and 
femilunar  Cavity  in  the  Bafis.  It  has  three  Sides,  one  rounded, 
which  forms  the  convex  Side  of  the  Curvature,  and  two  con¬ 
cave  ;  three  Angles,  two  of  which  are  obtufe,  diftinguilhing 
the  two  concave  Sides  from  the  convex  ;  and  the  third  Iharp-, 
lying  between  the  two  concave  Sides,  oppofite  to  the  convex  Side* 
in  each  of  thefe  Sides  there  are  feveral  mufcular  Marks. 

The  Subftance  of  this  Bone  is  like  that  of  the  Ulna.  The 
Head  and  Bafis  are  Epiphyfes  in  Children,  and,  in  fome  Sub¬ 
jects,  remain  fuch  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

The  Radius  is  connected  with  the  Ulna,  the  Os  Humeri, 
and  Carpus.  It  is  articulated  with  the  Ulna,  at  its  two  Extre¬ 
mities,  by  a  double  lateral  Ginglymus  ;  the  cartilaginous  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Head  turning  in  the  fmall  Sigmoide  Cavity, 
and  the  femilunar  Cavity  in  the  Bafis  turning  upon  the  fmall 
Head,  at  the  lower  Extremity  of  the  other  Bone  ;  and  thus 
the  fmall  Extremity  of  one  Bone  is  join’d  to  the  great  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  other, 
io  I 
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It  is  articulated  with  the  Os  Humeri)  by  the  Application  of 
the  Cavity  in  the  Top  of  its  Head  to  the  fmall  Head  at  the 
lower  Extremity  of  the  other  Bone.^  By  this  Conformation  it 
would  be  capable  of  moving  in  all  Directions  but,  as  it  is  ty  d 
to  the  Ulna  at  both  Extremities,  its  Motions  on  the  fmall  Con- 
dyloide  Head,  at  the  lower  Extremity  of  the  Os  Humeri,  are 
confin’d  to  two  kinds  ;  that  of  Rotation,  when  it  turns  on  the 
Sides  of  the  Extremities  of  the  Ulna,  and  that  of  blexion  and 
Extenfion,  in  common  with  the  Ulna  j  and  both  thele  Motions 
may  be  perform’d  at  the  feme  time.  ^ 

The  Articulation  of  the  Radius  with  the  Bones  of  the  Car¬ 
pus  fhall  be  explain’d  in  deferibing  thefe  Bones. 

The  Bones  cf  the  Hand  ;  arid,  firji,  the  Bones  tf  the 

Carpus. 

iThe  Hand  is  the  laft  Part  of  the  upper  Extremity,  and  is 
divided  into  the  Carpus,  Metacarpus,  and  Fingers.  It  may  be 
further  divided  into  the  concave  and  convex  Side.  The  concave 
Side  is  likewife  call’d  the  Infide,  becaufe  it  is  commonly,  and, 
as  it  were)  naturally,  turn’d  toward  the  Body,  and  fohid.  The 
convex  Side  is,  for  the  feme  Reafon,  nam’d  the  Olitlide,  as 
being,  for  the  moft  part,  turn’d  outward,  and  expos’d  to  View. 
The  firft  is  alfo  nam’d  the  Hollow  or  Palm  of  the  Hand,  the 
other  the  Back  of  the  Hand. 

The  Carpus,  or  Wrift,  confifts  of  eight  fmall,  unequal,  and 
irregular  Bones  ;  and,  taken  all  together,  they  reprefen t  a  fort 
of  Grotto  (Grote)  of  an  irregular  quadrangular  Figure,  and 
conne&ed  principally  with  the  Bafis  of  the  Radius.  Confider’d 
in  this  manner,  the  whole  Colle&ion  of  them  has  two  Sides, 
and  four  Edges.  One  of  the  Side's  is  convex  and  external,  the 
other  concave  and  internal j  The  Convexity  of  the  Outfide  is 
pretty  uniform,  but  the  inner  or  concave  Side  has  four  Emi¬ 
nences,  one  at  each  Corner.  One  of  the  four  Edges  touches 
the  fore  Arm,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  Head  of  the  Carpus : 
another  Edge  may  be  term’d  the  Bafis,  and  touches  the  Meta¬ 
carpus  j  the  third  is  toward  the  Point  of  the  Radius,  and  the 
fourth  toward  the  Point  of  the  Ulna.  The  firft  of  thefe  laft  I 
fhall  call  the  fmall  Edge,  and  the  other  the  great  Edge. 

The  Bones  of  the  Carpus  are  divided  into  two  Rows  ,  the 
firft  of  which  lies  next  the  fore  Arm,  the  fecond  next  the  Me¬ 
tacarpus.  Each  Row  confifts  of  four  Bones,  but  the  fourth  of 
the  firft  Row  lies,  in  a  manner,  out  of  its  Rank.  Each  Bone 
has  feveral  cartilaginous  Surfaces  for  their  mutual  Articulations  ; 
and,  in  fome  of  them,  for  their  Articulations  with  the  Radius, 
and  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  and  Thumb. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  diftinguifh  the  three  ordinary  Dimen- 
fions  in  any  of  thefe  Bones,  except  one  ;  but,  in  moft  of  them, 
we  may  confider  fix  Sides,  one  external,  turned  toward  the 
convex  Surface  of  the  Carpus  ;  one  internal,  toward  the  con¬ 
cave  Surface  ;  one  toward  the  fore  Arm,  which  I  call  the  bra¬ 
chial  Side ;  one  toward  the  Fingers,  which  I  call  the  Digital 
Side  j  one  toward  the  Point  of  the  Radius,  or  the  Radial  Side  j 
and  one  toward  the  Point  of  the  Ulna,  or  the  Cubital  Side. 

Of  thefe  Sides  fome  are  bony,  others  cartilaginous  or  arti¬ 
cular.  Thefe  laft  I  fhall  call  Sides,  the  other  Surfaces,  as  be¬ 
ing  Portions  of  the  common  Surface  of  the  Carpus  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  Situation. 

To  diftinguifh  thefe  eight  Bones  from  each  other,  they  are 
call’d  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  Bones  of  the  firft  or  fe¬ 
cond  Row,  beginning  to  count  from  the  Radius  or  Thumb. 

Lyferus  has  been  at  the  Pains  to  give  a  particular  Name  to 
each  of  them  :  He  calls  the  firft  Bone  of  the  firft  Row  OsSca- 
phoides,  or  Naviculare ,  the  fecond,  Os  Lunare  ;  the  third. 
Os  Cuneiforme  ;  the  fourth,  Os  Pififorme  :  The  firft  Bone 
of  the  fecond  Row,  Os  Trapezium  ;  the  fecond.  Os  Tra- 
pezoides  j  the  third,  Os  Magnum  >  and  the  fourth.  Os  Unci- 
forme. 

Os  Scaphoides. 

The  firft  Bone  of  the  firft  Row  is  term’d  Scaphoides  in 
Greek ,  and  Naviculare  in  Latin ,  from  its  Refcmblance  to  a 
fmall  Boat.  Next  the  Radius  it  has  a  convex  Side,  by  which  it 
is  articulated  with  the  Bafis  of  that  Bone  ;  and  a  T  ubercle, 
which  is  one  of  the  four  Eminences  on  the  concave  Side  of  the 
Carpus.  Toward  the  Thumb  it  has  two  Half-fides  ;  a  large 
one  for  the  Os  Trapezium,  and  a  fmall  one  for  the  Os  Trape¬ 
zoides.  It  has  likewife  a  hollow  Side  for  the  Os  Magnum,  and 
2  fmall  femilunar  Side  for  the  Os  Lunare.  The  inner  and  outer 
Surfaces  are  rough. 

Os  Lunare. 

The  fecond  Bone  of  the  firft  Row  is  call’d  Lunare ,  beckufe 
One  of  its  Sides  is  in  form  of  a  Crefcent.  The  articular  Sides 
in  this  Bone  are  four  in  Number  ;  one  convex,  for  the  Bafis  of 
the  Radius  ,  one  femilunar,  for  the  Os  Scaphoides  ;  one  almoft 
triangular,  for  the  Os  Cuneiforme  j  and  one  hollow,  which, 
with  the  hollow  Side  of  the  Os  Scaphoides,  forms  a  Cotyloide 
Cavity  for  the  Head  of  the  Os  Magnum.  The  convex  Side, 
together  with  that  of  the  Os  Scaphoides,  forms  an  oblong  Con¬ 
vexity,  anfwcring  to  the  oblong  Concavity  in  the  Bafis  of  the 
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Radius.  The  outer  and  inner  Surfaces  are  fmall  and  roifgHt 
This  Bone  would  be  better  nam’d  Os  Semilunare. 

Os  Cuneiforme. 

The  third  Bone  of  the  firft  Row,  call’d  Cuneiforme  from  its 
Figure,  appears  rather  like  a  Wedge  flicking  between  the  two 
Rows.  It  has  a  rough  Surface,  with  a  fmall  Tubercle  upon  it, 
which  forms  the  greateft  Part  of  the  cubital  Edge  of  the  Carpus} 
.and  four  articular  Sides,  whereof  one  is  convex,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  articular  Convexity  of  the  Carpus  j  one  orbicular 
and  internal,  or  on  theconcave  Side  of  theCarpus,  on  which  the 
Os  Pififorme  is  fet ;  and  two  which  make  an  Angle  between 
them ;  one  for  the  Os  Semilunare,  and  the  other  for  the  Os 
U  nciforme. 

Os  OrbiculaRE. 

The  fourth  Bone  of  the  firft  Row,  call’d  Orhiculare ,  Pifi¬ 
forme,  and  Lenficulare ,  from  its  b  i'gure  and  Size,  is  irregularly 
round.  It  has  but  one  cartilaginous  Side,  irregularly  orbicular, 
the  Border  or  Circumference  of  which  reprefents  a  fort  of  nar¬ 
row  Collar.  The  reft  of  the  Bone  is  rough,  convex,  and  ir-. 
regularly  round,  making  one  of  the  four  Eminences  on  the 
concave  Side  of  the  Carpus.  This  Bone,  and  the  Os  Cunei¬ 
forme,  may  be  fuppos’d  to  make  a  third  Row  diftin<St  from  the 
other  two. 

The  four  Bones  of  the  fecond  Row  lie  all  in  a  Line,  the  firft 
being  articulated  with  the  Thumb,  the  reft  with  the  Meta*1 
carpus. 

Os  Trapezium. 

The  firft  Bone  of  the  fecond  Row  is  nam’d  Trapezium,  as 
being  fuppos’d  to  be  of  an  unequal  fquare  Figure*  Its  oute4 
Surface  is  rough,  and  makes  a  Portion  of  the  convex  Side  of 
the  Carpus.  On  its  inner  Surface  is  an  oblong  Eminence, 
which  makes  one  of  the  four  Eminences  on  the  concave  Side  of 
the  Carpus  ;  and,  on  the  fame  Side,  it  has  a  Groove  or  Cha¬ 
nel.  There  is  likewife  a  fmall  Tubercle  on  the  outer  Surface. 

It  has  feveral  articular  cartilaginous  Sides  j  one  Brachial,- 
one  Digital,  and  two  Cubital  Sides. 

The  Brachial  Side,  which  is  hollow,  is  articulated  with  the 
Os  Scaphoides  ;  the  Digital,  with  the  firft  Phalanx  of  the 
Thumb  )  one  of  the  Cubital  Sides,  with  the  Os  Trapezoides* 
and  the  other  with  the  firft  Bone  of  the  Metacarpus.. 

The  Side  which  is  articulated  with  the  firft  Phalanx  of  the 
Thumb,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  two  fuperficial  Sigmoide  or 
Semilunar  Half-fides,  diftinguifh’d  by  an  Eminence  of  the  feme 
Figure,  being  each  more  hollow  toward  the  Sides  than  at  the 
Middle,  which  makes  a  Portion  of  a  fort  of  fuperficial  Pully, 
with  the  Edges  much  worn. 

One  of  the  Cubital  Sides,  which  is  articulated  with  the  O3 
Trapezoides,  is  large  j  the  other)  which  joins  the  firft  Meta-1* 
carpal  Bone,  is  fmall. 

Os  Trapezoides. 

The  fecond  Bone  of  the  fecond  Row  deferves  the  Name  of 
Pyramidale ,  rather  than  Trapezoides ,  being  a  kind  of  Pyra¬ 
mid  with  the  Point  broke  off.  Its  Bafis  makes  a  Portion  of  the 
outer  or  convex  Side  of  the  Carpus,  and  its  Point  a  Part  of  the 
concave  Side. 

It  has  feveral  articular  Sides ;  one  Brachial,  which  is  the  leaft 
of  all,  and  articulated  with  the  Os  Scaphoides  ;  one  Digital,  of 
a  confiderable  Length,  notch’d  on  each  Side,  and  divided  into 
two  Havles,  by  a  Tort  of  middle  Line'or  Angle,  which  gives  it 
the  Appearance  of  a  Pully,  articulated  with  the  Bafis  of  the 
firft  Metacarpal  Bone  j  one  Radial,  irregularly  triangular, 
and  articulated  with  the  Os  Trapezium,  and  one  Cubital,  a  little 
hollow,  and  articulated  with  the  Os  Magnum. 


Os  Magnum. 

The  third  Bone  of  the  fecond  Row,  call’d  Os  Magnum,  is 
the  largcft  of  all  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus.  It  is  of  a  confider¬ 
able  Length,  and  has  a  kind  of  articular  round  Head,  which  is 
receiv’d  into  the  Cotyloide  Cavity  form’d  by  the  two  firft  bones 
of  the  firft  Row  j  and  this  Articulation  is  capable  of  a  fmall 
Degree  of  Flexion  and  Extenfion. 

The  Digital  Side  is  a  cartilaginous  Bafis,  unequally  and  ob¬ 
liquely  triangular,  the  Apex  being  turn’d  inward.  It  is  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  fecond  Metacarpal  Bone,  and  is  alfo  a  little  note 
on  the  Radial  Edge,  for  its  Articulation  with  the  fmall  F  gc  ot 

the  firft  Metacarpal  Bone.  .  . 

The  Radial  Side  is  very  finall,  and,  near  the  Bafis,  it  is  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  Os  Pyramidale  ;  the  reft  of  this  Surface  is  wit  - 
out  Cartilage.  The  Cubital  Side  is  double,  anfwenng  to  a  like 
Side  in  the  Os  Unciforme,  with  which  it  is  articulate  . 

The  outer  Surface,  which  forms  a  Portion  of  the  convex 
Side  of  the  Carpus,  is  broad,  rough,  and  uneven,  for  the  ln- 
fertion  of  Ligaments.  The  inner  Surface  is  likewife  rough, 
but  narrower  ;  and  round  both  Surfaces  are  feveral  Depreflions, 
which,  in  the  natural  State,  are  fill’d  with  lmall  Glands  an 
Ligament*.  .  ■  *  * 
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Os  Unciform fi. 

In  the  fourth  Bone  of  the  fecond  Row  we  are  to  confiJer  the; 
Body,  and  hook’d  or  Unciform  Apophyfis,  from  whence  it  has  the 
Name  of  Unciforme.  This  Apophylis,  one  of  the  four  Emi-t 
nences  on  the  concave  Side  of  the  Carpus,  is  flat,  and  the  hol¬ 
low  Side  of  its  Curvature  is  turn’d  toward  the  Os  Magnum. 
The  outer  Surface  of  its  Body  is  rough,  and,  in  fome  meafure, 
triangular.  It  completes  the  convex  Side  of  the  Carpus,  and, 
toward  the  Ulna,  terminates  in  a  fmall  Tuberofity,  which  is  all 
the  Cubital  Side  of  this  Bone. 

It  has  three  articular  or  cartilaginous  Sides,  one  Radial,  one 
Brachial,  and  one  Digital. 

The  Radial  Side  is  double,  anfwering  to  the  Cubital  Side  of 
the  Os  Magnum.  The  Brachial  Side  is  very  oblique,  partly 
a  little  concave,  and  partly  a  little  convex,  anfwering  to  the 
Digital  Side  of  the  Os  Cuneiforme.  The  Digital  Side  is 
double,  or  diftinguiflh’d  into  two  Halves,  by  a  Sigmoide  angu¬ 
lar  Line,  for  its  Articulation  with  the  two  laft:  Bones  of  the, 
Metacarpus. 

The  Bones  of  the  Carpus  are  articulated  with  each  other  by 
Arthrodia,  but  the  firft:  Row  forms  a  fort  of  Ginglymus  with 
the  fecond,  becaufe  the  Head  of  the  Os  Magnum  may  turn  in 
the  Cotyloide  Cavity  of  the  firft  Row,  while  the  two  firft 
Bones  of  the  fecond  Row  Aide  upon  the  Digital  Side  of  the  Os 
Scaphoides,  and  the  Os  Unciforme  in  the  fame  manner  on 
the  Os  Cuneiforme,  .  ; 

When  all  thefe  Bones  are  in  their  natural  Situation,  a  tranf- 
verfe  Depreflion  is  form’d  on  the  convex  Side  of  the  Carpus,  by 
which  the  two  Rows  are  diftinguifh’d.  This  Depreflion  ap¬ 
pears  moft  between  the  Os  Scaphoides  and  the  three  laft  Bones 
of  the'  fecond  Row,  and  looks  like  a  kiiid  of  Fold,  by  which 
the  fecond  Row  is  thrown  a  little  back  upon  the  Convexity  of 
the  firft.  The  four  Eminences  oh  the  concave  Side  of  the  Car¬ 
pus  are  for  the  Infertion  of  a  ftrong  tranfverfe  Ligament.  The 
inner  Subftance  of  all  thefe  Bones  is  fpungy,  and  their  Surfaces 
are  not  very  compact. 

The  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus. 

The  Metacarpus  is  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Hand,  fituated 
between  the  Carpus  and  Fingers.  The  Antients,  who  call’d 
the  Car  pm,  Brachiale ,  from  whence  the  Word  Bracelet 
feems  to  fie  deriv’d,  term’d  the  Metacarpus ,  Poji-Brachiale. 

The  Metacarpus  confifts  of  four  Bones,  one  Side  of  which 
forms  a  broad  Cavity,  call’d  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  j  the  other 
a  gentle  Convexity,  call’d  the  Back  of  the  Hand.  The  an- 
tient  Anatomifts  reckon’d  five  Bones  in  the  Metacarpus,  in¬ 
cluding  that  Bone  which  is  now  look’d  upon  as  the  firft  Phalanx 
of  the  Thumb. 

The  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  are  long,  thicker  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  than  at  the  Middle,  and  of  unequal  Length  and  Big- 
nefs.  The  firft  is  the  largeft,  the  reft  are  leflen’d  by  Degrees 
in  all  their  Dimerifiohs.  The  two  firft  are  fometimes,  tho’ 
very  rarely,  equal. 

Each  Bone  is  divided  into  the  Extremities  and  Middle-part ; 
or  into  a  Bafis,  Body,  and  Head.  The  Bafes  are  angular,  and 
turn’d  toward  the  Carpus  ;  the  Heads  rounded  like  Condyles, 
and  turn’d  toward  the  Fingers.  Both  are  cover’d  with  Car¬ 
tilages,  and  the  Heads  remain  for  a  long  time  very  diftinbt 
Epiphyfes. 

The  Bales  are  narrow,  and  almoft  angular,  toward  the 
Palm  of  the  Hand  $  toward  the  Back  of  the  Hand  their  Breadth 
is  confiderable ;  but,  on  the  other  two  Sides,  they  are  very 
broad  ;  and  there  they  have  fmall  articular  Sides,  which  I  call 
lateral  Sides.  The  Heads  are.  flatted  on  the  two  Sides,  which 
anfwer  to  the  lateral  Sides  of  the  Bafis ;  and  their  greateft  Con¬ 
vexity  is  turn’d  toward  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  terminating  in 
two  obtufe  Points.  Several  Notches  and  Foftulae  break  in  upon 
the  lateral  Sides,  and  the  flat  Sides  of  the  Heads  are  a  little  de- 
prefs’d,  a  (mall  Tubercle  arifing  in  the  Middle  of  each  De¬ 
preflion. 

The  Body  of  each  Bone  is  contracted,  of  a  triangular  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  diftinguifh’d  into  three  Sides,  whereof  one  is  external, 
and  a  little  convex,  contributing  to  make  the  Back  of  the 
Hand  ;  the  other  two  internal,  and  a  little  concave,  one  being 
turn’d  obliquely  toward  the  Radius,  the  other  toward  the  Ulna. 
Thefe  three  Sides  are  feparated  by  the  fame  Number  of  Angles ; 
and  that  Angle,  which  parts  the  two  internal  Sides,  is  fharp.  It 
is  by  thefe  two  Sides,  and  the  Angle  between  them,  that  the 
Hollow  of  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  is  form’d. 

First  Bone. 

The  firft  Bone  of  the  Metacarpus  is  longer,  thicker,  and 
bigger,  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  fupports  the  fore  Finger.  Its 
Bafis  is  a  little  hollow,  anfwering  to  the  Digital  Side  of  the 
Os  Pyramidale  of  the  Carpus.  On  the  outer  Edge  there  is  a 
fmall  angular  Notch,  and,  on  the  Cubital  Edge  of  the  Bafis,  a 
fmall  lateral  Line,  which  is  articulated  with  the  Bafis  of  the 
fecond  Bone.  The  inner  Edge  is  terminated  laterally  by  an 
oblique  Angle,  which  is  articulated  with  the  neighbouring  An¬ 


gle  in  the  Bafis  of  the  Os  Magnum.  Round  the  Bafis  are  In-;* 
equalities  and  DeprefTions,  for  the  Ligaments  and  articular 
Glands.  The  Outfide  of  the  Body  of  the  Bono  is  broader  to¬ 
ward-  the  Head  than  toward  the  Bans. 

Second  Bone. 

(  *#»  ■  ^  ,  • 

The  fecond  Bone  of  the  Metacarpus  fupports  the  middle 
Finger,  and  has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  its  Bafis  is  very  oblique, 
terminating  at  the  outer  Edge  by  an  angular  Point,  turn’d 
towar  tjie  firft  Bone.  By  the  triangular  Side  of  its  Bafis,  it  is 
articulated  with  the  Bafis  of  the  Os  Magnum  j  and,  by  its , 
lateral  Sides,  with  thofe  of  the  firft:  and  third  Bones  of  the 
Metacarpus. 

Third  Bone. 

.  The  third  Bone  pf  the  Metacarpus  fupports  the  king-finger, 
being  lefts  than  the  firft:  and  fecond.  Its  Bafis  is  irregularly  tri¬ 
angular,  and  proportionably  lefs  than  the  two  former  ;  and  by 
the  principal  Side  thereof,  it  is  articulated  with  the  firft  Half  of 
the  Side  of  the  Os  Unciforme.  The  fmall  lateral  Sides  of  the 
Bafis  join  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  Bone  of  the  Meta¬ 
carpus  i 

Fourth  BonE. 

.  The  fourth  Bone  of  the  Metacarpus  fupports  the  little  Finger* 
The  principal  Side  of  its  Bafis,  inftead  of  being  triangular,  as 
in  the  other  Bones,  is  all  of  an  equal  Breadth,  a  little  oblique, 
fomewhat  convex,  fomewhat  concave,  and  is  articulated  with 
the  fecond  Half  of  the  Side  of  the  Os  Unciforme.  By  its  late¬ 
ral  Side  it  joins  the  correfponding  Side  of  the  Bafis  of  the  third 
Bone  ;  but  in  a  much  loofer  manner  than  in  the  other  Articu¬ 
lations  of  the  like  Kind.  On  the  oppofite  Side  there  is  a  fmall 
tuberofity. 

Tfse  Bones  of  the  FiNgeRs. 

the  Bingeis  make  the  third  Part  of  the  Hand,  and  terminate 
the  whole  upper  Extremity.  They  are  five  in  Number  in  each 
Hand,  call’d  the  Thumb,  the  fore  Finger,  the  middle  Finger, 
the  Ring-finger,  and  the  little  Finger. 

.  They  may  be  faid  in  general  to  reprefent  the  fame  Number 
of  compound,  long,  fmall,  bony  Pyramids,  convex  on  one 
Side,  fomewhat  concave  on  the  other,  and  join’d  by  their  Bafes 
to  the  Carpus  and  Metacarpus,  from  whence  they  diminilh  gra¬ 
dually,  and  end  in  a  fort  of  fmall  Heads. 

The  Thumb  is  the  biggeft:  of  all  the  Fingers ;  next  to  that  is 
the  third,  cail’d  the  long  Finger.  The  fecond  and  fourth  are 
fhorter  than  the  third  ;  the  fourth  being  a  very  little  longer  thart 
the  fecond.  The  fifth  is  the  fmalleft:  of  all. 

Each  Finger  confifts  of  three  Pieces,  call’d  Phalanges ;  the 
firft  of  which  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the  fecond  ;  and  the 
fecond  than  the  third.  Each  Phalanx  is  divided,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  an  entire  Finger,  into  a  Bafis,  middle  Portion,  and 
Head ;  into  two  Sides,  one  convex,  the  other  concave ;  and 
into  two  Edges.  The  Bafes  of  the  Phalanges  remain  Epiphyfes 
fof  a  long  time,  as  well  as  the  Heads  of  the  metacarpal  Bones. 

First  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb. 

The  firft  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  is  not  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Fingers.  Antient  Authors  reckon’d  it  among  the  Bones  of  the 
Metacarpus,  which  it  refembles  very  mudf  ;  and  then  they 
counted  five  Metacarpal  Bones,  allowing  only  two  Phalanges  to 
the  Thumb.  The  convex  Side  of  this  Phalanx  is  very  much 
flatten’d,  and  broader  toward  the  Head  than  toward  the  Bafis. 
On  the  concave  Side  is  a  kind  of  angular  Line,  which  in  fome 
meafure  diftinguifhes  it  into  two  Parts.  Its  Head  is  like  thofe  of 
the  metacarpal  Bones,  only  flatten’d  at  the  Top. 

The  articular  Side  of  its  Bafis  is  proportion’d  to  the  Digital 
Side  of  the  Os  Trapezium  of  the  Carpus  ;  and  fram’d  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  Sigmoide  Cavities  and  Eminences  in  both 
Bones  crofs  each  other.  This  Articulation  has  fomething  very 
particular  in  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  double  Ginglymus,  which  rea¬ 
dily  allows  of  Flexion  and  Extenfion*  Addudlion  and  Ab- 
dudlion,  but  with  Difficulty  permits  the  oblique  Motions  j  be¬ 
caufe  then  the  two  Sides  run  counter  to  each  other. 

The  Head  and  Bafis  carry  for  a  long  time  the  Marks  of  Epi¬ 
phyfes  ;  and  for  all  thefe  Reafons,  this  Bone  may  be  reckon’d  a 
Metacarpal  Bone  degenerated* 

The  Second  PhaIaNx. 

The  fecond  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  is  fhorter  than  the  firft  ; 
its  Body  convex  or  lemicylindrical  on  one  Side,  flat  on  the 
other  j  and  contrafted  between  the  Edges.  The  articular  Side 
of  the  Bafis  is  gently  concave,  and  furrounded  near  the  Edges 
by  fmall  Tuberofities  ;  as  alfo  near  the  Angle  of  the  Phalanx. 
The  Head  is  a  regular  Portion  of  a  Pully,  which  projeds  more 
on  the  concave  than  on  the  convex  Side  ;  and  on  each  Side  of 
it  there  is  a  fmall  Foflula,  and  fome  Inequalities  in  form  of 
Tubercles.  On  the  flat  or  concave  Side  of  the  Phalanx  are  two 
rough  Lines,  one  near  each  Edge,  which-  are  often  deftroy’d  in 
cleaning  the  Bones  they  are  the  Impreffions  or  Marks  of  tlie 
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articular  Vagin*,  which  Ihall  be  explain’d  in  dcfcribing  the  frefli 
Bones. 

The  Connexion  of  this  Phalanx  with  the  firft  is  by  a  kind  of 
Arthrodia,  or  by  a  flat  Enarthrofis,  which  permits  a  Motion  irt 
feveral  Directions,  though  more  limited  than  in  other  Articu¬ 
lations  of  the  fame  Kind.  It  is  articulated  with  the  third  by.  a 
very  perfect  Ginglymus. 

Third  Phalanx. 

The  third  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  reprefents  the  half  of  a 
fort  of  Cone,  cut  length  wife  ;  and  by  joining  it  to  the  fame 
Bone  of  the  other  Thumb,  an  entire  Cone  is  form’d.  The 
convex  Side  is  more  even  than  the  flat  Side  ;  and  on  each  Edge 
there  is  a  Tuberofity  near  the  Bafis.  The  Bafis  has  two  hollow 
Sides,  which  form  a  Ginglymus,  with  the  Head  of  the  fecond 
Phalanx.  The  Head  is  fmall  and  flat,  ending  in  a  rough  femi- 
circular  Border ;  which,  on  the  flat  Side  of  the  Bone,  repre¬ 
fents  a  Horfe-fhoe. 

The  Fingers, 

The  other  four  Fingers  in  general,  and  their  Phalanges  in 
particular,  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  Structure,  differing  chiefly 
in  Size.  The  fore  and  Ring-fingers  are  almoft  equal,  only  the 
fore  Finger  is  generally  a  little  bigger,  and  fometimes  a  little 
fhorter  than  the  other.  'The  middle  Finger  is  the  longeft  ;  and 
the  little  Finger  the  leaft.  Almoft  the  fame  Proportions  are  to. 
be  obferved  in  the  Phalanges. 

First  Phalanges. 

The  firft  Phalanges  of  thefe  four  Fingers  are  made  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  fecond  of  the  Thumb  ;  only  they 
are  longer  in  proportion,  flatter  on  the  concave  Sides,  and  more 
rounded  on  the  convex  Sides.  The  Edges  of  the  flat  Sides  have 
the  fame  rough  Line  as  the  fecond  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb. 
^Their  Bafes  are  more  hollow  for  their  Articulations  with  the 
Heads  of  the  metacarpal  Bones,  and  their  Heads  are  like  Pullies, 
ds  in  the  fecond  Bone  of  the  Thumb. 

Second  Phalanges. 

The  fecond  Phalanges  are  fhorter,  narrower,  and  thinner 
than  the  firft.  Both  Phalanges  are  fomewhat  inCurvated,  and 
refemble  each  other  in  Structure,  except  that  the  fecond  con¬ 
tract  by  Degrees  from  their  Bafes  to  the  Heads,  which  are  Very 
fmall ;  and  that  their  Bafes  have  a  double  Cavity  for  their  Arti¬ 
culation,  by  a  Ginglymus,  with  the  Heads  of  the  firft  Pha¬ 
langes.  Their  flat  Sides  have  the  fame  rough  Lines  already 
mentioned. 

Third  Phalanges. 

The  third  Phalanges  are  in  every  thing  like  that  of  the 
Thumb,  except  that  they  are  fmaller,  each  of  them  being  pro¬ 
portion’d  to  the  Fingers  they  belong  to. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  concerning  all  the  Phalanges,  that  their 
Bafes  have  fmall  Tuberofities  ;  and  their  Heads,  except  thofe  of 
the  laft  Phalanges,  have  on  each  Side  a  roundifh  fort  of  Foffula, 
border’d  with  fmall  Eminences. 

The  particular  Situation  and  IJfes  of  the  Bones  of  the  Upper 

Extremities. 

The  Hand  is  generally  reprefented  in  Sceletons  and  Figures, 
as  lying  in  the  fame  Plane,  and  in  the  fame  longitudinal  Dire¬ 
ction  with  the  Bones  of  the  fore  Arm.  This  gives  a  very  falfe 
Idea  of  its  true  Situation,  which,  with  refpeCt  to  the  fore  Arm, 
is  oblique  in  two  refpeCts.  The  Back  of  the  Hand  is  inclined 
upon  the  convex  Side  of  the  Carpus,  and  makes  an  Angle  with 
the  fore  Arm  ;  and,  befides,  the  fourth  Bone  of  the  Metacar¬ 
pus  is  inclined  towards  the  Ulna  in  particular.  In  a  Word, 
the  Breadth  of  the  Hand  makes  an  Angle  with  the  Breadth  of 
the  fore  Arm  ;  and  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Hand,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  Thicknefs  of  the  fore  Arm.  I  mean  here  that 
Part  of  the  fore  Arm  which  is  next  the  Hand. 

This  is  owing  to  the  Structure  and  Situation  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Carpus,  and  to  their  Connexion  with  thofe  of  the  fore  Arm. 
P  irft,  the  two  Rows  of  thefe  Bones  make  a  fort  of  tranfverfe 
Fold  on  the  convex  Side  of  the  Carpus  j  and  the  articular  Bra¬ 
chial  Sides  of  the  two  firft  Bones  of  the  firft  Row  are  turn’d  a 
little  toward  the  fame  convex  Side  of  the  Carpus ;  which  obliges 
the  whole  Hand  to  be  a  little  bent  back  in  its  natural  Situation. 
Secondly,  the  Edge  of  thefe  Bones  next  the  Ulna  is  much  fhorter 
than  that  next  the  Radius,  which  makes  the  Cubital  Edge  of  the 
whole  Hand  incline  to  that  Side. 

By  not  confidering  this,  a  large  void  Space  is  commonly  left 
in  Sceletons,  between  the  Extremity  of  the  Ulna  and  the  Os 
Cuneiforme  of  the  Carpus.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  Edge  of  the  Metacarpus  next  the  Ulna  is  fhorter  than 
the  other  ;  fo  that  in  the  Metacarpus  a  fmall  and  great  Edge  may 
as  juftly  be  diftinguifhed  as  in  the  Carpus. 

In  this  oblique  and  natural  Situation  of  the  Hand,  the  Fin- 
•gers  being  extended,  and  a  little  feparated,  the  Extremity  of 


the  fore  Finger  will  be  found  to  anfwer  to  the  Interftice  be¬ 
tween  the  Bones  of  the  fore  Arm  j  and  if  in  this  Situation  we 
make  alternately  the  Motions  of  Pronation  and  Supination,  the 
Extremity  of  the  fore  Finger  will  be  found  to  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  common  Centre  of  thefe  Motions. 

This  Difpofition  of  all  the  Bones  of  the  Hand  is  moreover 
very  well  contrived,  to  give  it  feveral  kinds  of  Attitudes ;  for 
by  means  thereof  it  may  be  lengthen’d,  flatted,  fhorten’d  ’  and 
contracted.  The  Hand  is  lengthen’d  or  widen’d,  and  flatted 
by  extending  all  the  Fingers,  and  turning  back  the  Thumb* 
which  is  what  is  called  extending  or  opening  the  Hand.  It  is 
fhorten’d  by  bending  all  the  Fingers,  whether  in  what  is  call’d 
clofing  the  Fift,  or  in  grafping  any  thing ;  and  to  this  the  Situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Thumb,  and  the  oblique  Difpofition  of  the  Bones 
6f  the  Metacarpus  and  Fingers,  contribute  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner.  And  as  in  this  Cafe  the  Thumb  counterbalances  all  the 
other  Fingers,  the  Articulation  of  the  firft  Phalanx  thereof  with 
the  Os  Trapezium  appears  to  be  render’d  more  firm  and  fteady 
by  partaking  a  little  of  the  Nature  of  a  Ginglymus,  without 
hindering  its  other  Motions.  Laftly,  the  Hand  is  contracted, 
and  made  into  a  fort  of  Gutter  or  Furrow,  by  the  AdduCtion 
of  the  Thumb,  and  the  eafy  Motion  of  the  fourth  Metacarpal 
Bone  j  and  if  at  the  fame  time  we  bend  the  Fingers,  and  prefs 
them  clofe  together,  we  both  fhof  ten  and  contra#  the  Hand  ; 
and  thereby  form  a  Hollow,  which  is  called  Diogenes’ %  Cup. 

In  the  Fingers  we  ought  likewife  to  remark,  that  though  die 
Articulation  of  the  fecond  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb,  and  firft 
Phalanges  of  the  other  Fingers,  be  moveable  in  many  Directions, 
and  framed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  Os  Humeri 
with  the  Scapula  ;  yet  thefe  Phalanges  cannot  be  moved  round 
their  Axes.  This  is  not  owing  to  their  Conformation,  but  to 
the  want  of  proper  Mufcles.  The  fame  thing  cannot  be  faid  of 
the  firft  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  j  becaufe,  though  it  had  proper 
Mufcles,  yet  the  kind  of  Half-ginglymus,  by  which  it  is  arti¬ 
culated,  would  not  allow  of  fuch  a  Motion. 

The  Thumb  is  fituated  differently  from  the  other  Fingers. 
The  Fingers,  both  with  refpeCt  to  their  Sides  and  Edges,  have, 
in  their  natural  Situation,  nearly  the  fame  Direction  with  the 
Plane  of  the  Metacarpus.  The  Thumb  being  in  its  natural 
Situation,  and  free  from  the  ACtion  of  all  its  Mufcles,  its  con¬ 
vex  Side  anfwers  to  the  convex  Side  of  the  Radius,  and  its  flat 
Side  is  turn’d  toward  the  little  Finger ;  and  the  firft  Phalanx 
makes  an  hollow  Angle  with  the  Radius,  and  a  prominent 
Angle  with  the  fecond  Phalanx  j  but  both  this,  and  the  third 
Phalanx,  lie  in  a  ftrait  Direction,  like  that  of  the  fore  Arm. 

The  Carpus  is  the  Bafis  and  Centre  of  all  the  Motions  of  the 
Hand,  except  that  of  Rotation.  By  means  thereof,  we  can 
bend  the  Hand  in  all  Directions,  but  with  more  Eafe  toward  the 
Sides  and  Edges,  than  any  other  Way.  The  four  Bones  of  the 
fecond  Row  may  have  a  fmall  Degree  of  Motion  on  the  firft, 
fuch  as  a  Ginglymus  can  allow  of. 

The  Radius  is  in  a  manner  the  Handle  of  the  Hand  ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  by  means  thereof,  that  we  can  move  the  Hand  reci¬ 
procally  as  on  the  Axis,  turning  either  Edge  of  it  toward  the 
Body.  This  Motion  or  Attitude  is  term’d  Pronation  ;  and 
when  the  Cubital,  or  fmall  Edge,  is  toward  the  Body,  it  is 
term’d  Supination.  In  the  natural  and  mod  ordinary  Situation 
of  the  Hand,  the  Palm  is  turn’d  toward  the  Body,  and  not  the 
Edges. 

This  Difpofition  of  the  Hand  determines  the  true  Situation 
of  the  Radius,  which  is  not  on  one  Side  of  the  Ulna  in  a  pa¬ 
rallel  Direction,  as  the  Figures  and  Sceletons  commonly  repre- 
fent  it  j  but  the  Radius  croffes  the  Ulna  obliquely  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  Styloide  Apophyfes  in  both  Bones  are 
-direCtly  over-againft  each  other.  This  is  its  true  natural  Situ¬ 
ation.  The  Radius,  being  bent,  may  be  ftill  farther  crofs’d  over 
the  Ulna,  than  in  its  natural  Situation  ;  and  this  happens  in 
Pronation,  but  in  Supination  it  is  parallel  to  the  other  Bone. 

The  Ulna  fupports  the  Handle  of  the  Hand,  without  being 
itfelf  articulated  with  the  Hand.  Two  lateral  Ginglymi,  and 
very  ftrong  Ligaments,  conned  the  Radius  clofely  with  it,  fo 
that  in  the  moft  violent  Motions  thefe  two  Bones  cannot  be 
feparated.  When  we  pufh  or  prefs  any  thing  with  the  Hand, 
the  whole  Force  is  fuftain’d  by  the  Radius,  the  Bafis  of  which 
fupports  the  Wrift,  and  its  concave  Head  is  ftrongly  prefs *d 
againft  the  fmall  inferior  Head  of  the  Os  Humeri.  The  oblique 
DireCrion  of  the  Pully  of  the  Ulna  is  the  Reafon,  that,  in 
bending  the  fore  Arm  upward,  the  Extremity  of  that  Bone  is 
naturally  turn’d  toward  the  Thorax,  and  not  without  Difficulty 
toward  the  Articulation  of  the  Scapula. 

An  Account  of  the  Cartilages  and  Ligaments  are  not  lefs  ne» 
ceflary  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  fuperior  Extremities,  than  the 
preceding  Detail  of  the  Bones,  For  this  Reafon,  I  (hall  give 

Winslow’*  Remarks  upon  the  Fresh  Bones. 

The  Cartilage  by  which  the  Hemifphere  of  the  Head  of  the 
Os  Humeri  is  covered,  is  gradually  thicker  toward  the  Middle, 
than  toward  the  Edges* 

The 
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The  four  Surfaces  of  the  Tuberofities,  which  appear  Cartik- 
oinous  in  dry  Bones,  ferve  only  for  the  Infertion  of  the  Tendons 
of  four  Mulcles  which  move  the  Os  Humeri  on  the  Scapula. 

The  Channel  or  Sinus  between  the  two  Tuberofities  is 
partly  covered  by  a  thin  Cruft,  which  appears  rather  ligamentary 
than  cartilaginous ;  and  partly  by  a  tendinous  Stratum,  of  which 
hereafter. 

The  Trochlea  and  fmall  Head  of  the  lower  Extremity  of  the 
Os  Humeri  are  covered  by  a  common  Cartilage,  in  which  the 
fame  Proportion  of  Thicknefs  is  obfervable,  as  in  that  of  the 
upper  Extremity.  This  holds  pretty  generally  of  all  the  con¬ 
vex  articular  Cartilages. 

The  Foffula?  near  the  Pulley  and  fmall  Head  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  thin  cartilaginous  or  ligamentary  Varnifh. 

The  Capfular  or  mucilaginous  Ligament  loofiy  furrounds 
the  whole  Articulation  of  the  Scapula  with  the  Head  of  the  Os 
Humeri.  From  its  Infertion  round  the  Edge  of  the  Glenoide 
Cavity,  it  is  continued  over  the  Hemifphere  of  the  Head  of  the 
Os  Humeri,  and  fixed  near  its  Edges,  towards  the  mufcular 
Surfaces  of  the  great  and  fmall  Tuberofities. 

Afterwards  parting  from  them  on  both  Sides,  in  the  large 
Space  left  between  the  two  Tuberofities,  that  is,  between  the 
fmall  Tuberofity  and  the  loweft  Surface  of  the  great  Tuberofity, 
it  runs  down  gradually  on  the  Neck  of  the  Bone  below  the 
loweft  Part  of  the  cartilaginous  Hemifphere. 

In  all  this  Courfe  the  Capfula  is  clofely  fixed  in  the  Bone, 
except  in  the  fmall  Space  left  between  the  two  T uberofities, 
that  is,  at  the  Channel  or  Sinus,  where  it  forms  a  Production 
like  the  Tube  of  a  Funnel,  proportion’d  to  the  Capacity  of  the 
Channel,  and  ftrongly  fix’d  in  the  upper  Portion  thereof.  This 
membranous  Tube  is  the  Vagina  of  the  inter -articular  Tendon 
of  the  Biceps. 

The  true  Ligament  of  this  Joint  appears  to  be  compofed  of 
,  two  Ligaments  clofely  united  together  ;  one  a  Capfular  Liga¬ 
ment,  which  furrounds  the  whole  Articulation  ;  and  the  other, 
fram’d  by  feveral  true  Ligaments  which  run  over,  and  clofely 
adhere  to  the  former  in  different  Places. 

Thus  the  Capfula,  or  mucilaginous  Bag  of  this  Articulation, 
is  in  part  ftrongly  united  to  four  flat  T  endons  inferted  in  the 
.  two  Tuberofities  ;  and  in  part  covered  by  true  ligamentary 
Bands,  which,  between  the  four  Tendons,  and  on  both  Sides 
of  the  firft  and  laft,  form  a  confiderable  Thicknefs.  The  reft 
of  the  Space  between  the  firft  or  fuperior  Plane  of  the  great 
Tuberofity  and  the  fmall  Tuberofity  is  fo  little  provided  with 
ligamentary  Fibres,  that  it  has  been  believed  to  be  altogether 
without  them  ;  and  Anatomifts  have  fatisfy’d  themfelves  with 
telling  us,  that  in  thefe  Places  the  orbicular  Ligament  is  very 
rouoh  on  the  Outfide,  but  fhining  and  lmooth  on  the  Infide. 

(3n  the  Body  of  the  Os  Humeri  there  are  two  particular  Li¬ 
gaments,  which  I  term  intermufcular,  or  lateral.  They  are 
Tong,  flat,  thin,  ftrong,  and  narrow,  fixed  on  one  Edge  along 
the  two  lower  Thirds  of  the  Bone,  and  reaching  to  both  Con¬ 
dyles.  They  are  braced  pretty  tight,  and  are  very  narrow  at 
the  upper  Part,  but  broader  toward  the  Condyles. 

The  lower  Extremity  of  the  Os  Humeri  is  joined  to  the 
Bones  of  the  fore  Arm  by  two  Fafciculi  of  Ligamentary  Fibres, 
one  fixed  to  the  internal  Condyle,  the  other  to  the  external. 
Each  Fafciculus  is  compofed  of  Fibres  clofely  joined  together  at 
the  Condyle,  and  afterwards  parting  in  diftinft  Bands  like  a 
Goofe’s  Foot. 

The  Capfular  Ligament  is  fixed  to  the  Condyles,  and  there 
covers  them  ;  and  afterwards  it  is  fixed  round  both  Sides  of 
this  lower  Extremity  above  the  Foffulae.  Its  Infertion  in  thefe 
Sides  is  Afchwife  ;  fo  that  it  is  there  at  a  much  greater  Diftance 
from  the  Articulation,  than  at  the  Condyles.  The  Fofiulae  are 
{lightly  varnifh ’d  over  with  a  cartilaginous  Subftance. 

This  Capfula  appears  to  be  {Lengthen'd  by  a  Ligamentary 
Web,  the  Fibres  whereof  crofs  each  other  in  different  Di¬ 
rections  ;  but  we  muff  not  take  for  Ligamentary  Filaments 
fome  tendinous  Fibres  of  Mufcles,  to  which  the  Capfula  adheres 
very  clofely.  It  appears  larger  and  loofer  when  the  Mufcles 
are  feparated  from  it,  than  in  its  natural  State,  when  clofely 

united  to  the  Mufcles.  t  . 

The  two  Sigmoide  Cavities  in  the  upper  Extremity  of  the 
Ulna  are  covered  by  a  Cartilage  common  to  both,  which  is  a 
little  interrupted  about  the  Middle  of  the  Edges  of  die  Cavities 
by  the  tranfverfe  Notches  mentioned  before.  This  cartilagi¬ 
nous  Cruft  feems  to  be  thicker  at  the  Edges,  than  in  the 

Middle.  tti 

The  inferior  Extremity,  or  fmall  Head  of  the  Ulna,  is 

crufted  over  by  a  Cartilage  round  its  cylindrical  Border,  in  the 

Notch  near  the  Styloide  Apophyfis  ;  and  for  fome  Space  on  the 

Apophyfis  itfelf.  ,  rr  j  r  .  n  J*  •  vt 

The  Cartilage  which  covers  the  Head  of  the  Radius  is  like- 

wife  ftretched  over  the  cylindrical  Border  thereof ;  and  a  lateral 
Portion  of  the  mufcular  1  uberofity  immediately  below  the 
Neck  is  alfo  covered  with  a  thin  fhining  Cartilage. 

All  the  concave  Side  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Radius  is  cartilaginous, 
and  often  divided  by  a  fmall  cartilaginous  prominent  Line.  The 
V  o  L.  I. 
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lateral  Notch  of  the  Bafis  is  likewife  covered  by  a  Cdntiriuatiofi 
of  the  fame  Cartilage. 

The  lateral  Half-grooves  or  Channels  of  the  Bafis  of  this 
Bone  appear  likewife  to  be  crufted  over  with  a  cartilaginous 
Matter  ;  but  this  I  rather  take  to  be  Portions  of  the  annular 
Ligaments. 

At  the  Bafis  of  the  Radius  there  is  likewife  a  particular  addi¬ 
tional  Cartilage,  or  triangular  Production,  longer  than  it  te 
broad,  very  thin,  and  rather  fiat  than  concave  on  both  its  fmooth 
Sides.  It  is  fixed  by  its  Bafis,  or  fhorteft  Side,  to  the  lateral 
Sigmoide  Notch  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Radius,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  one  Side  of  it  is  on  a  Level  with  the  large  cartilaginous 
Surface  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Bone,  and  its  Apex  directly  oppofite 
to  the  Styloide  Apophyfis.  The  other  Side  touches  the  flat  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  fmall  Head  of  the  Ulna,  but  is  not  fixed  to  it. 

This  Cartilage  may  be  term’d  the  interarticular  Cartilage  of 
the  Joint  of  the  W rift.  It  is  tied  to  the  Radius  by  very  fhort 
Ligaments  ;  and  Aiding  on  the  fmall  Head  of  the  Ulna,  it  fol¬ 
lows  all  the  Motions  of  the  Radius.  It  is  therefore  a  fort  of 
articular  Production  of  the  lower  Side  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Radius, 
and  fills  in  the  natural  State  the  void  Space,  which,  in  the  See- 
leton,  appears  between  the  End  of  the  Ulna,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Bone  of  the  Carpus. 

Some  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Bones  of  the  fore  Arm  are 
common  to  them  with  the  Os  Humeri ;  fome  common  to 
them  with  the  Bones  of  the  Hand;  and  fome  are  proper; 
Thefe  laft  are  two  in  Number  ;  one  call’d  the  interoffeous  Li¬ 
gament  of  the  fore  Arm  ;  and  one  which  may  be  termed  the 
coronary  Ligament  of  the  Radius.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
annular  Ligaments,  which  only  ferve  for  the  Paffage  of  Tendons  j 
and  other  Ligamentary  Expanfions,  which  may  be  called  muf¬ 
cular  Ligaments. 

The  interoffeous  Ligament  of  the  fore  Arm  is  very  like  that 
of  the  Leg.  It  is  fixed  by  one  Edge  along  the  {harp  Angle  of 
the  Ulna,  and  by  the  other  along  that  of  the  Radius.  It  is 
principally  made  up  of  two  very  ftrong  Planes  of  Fibres,  which 
crofs  each  other  at  oblique  Angles,  and  leave  Holes  at  different 
Diftances  for  the  Paffage  of  the  Blood-vefiels. 

This  Ligament  ties  the  two  Bones  clofely  together  ;  and  the 
two  Planes  ferve  for  the  Infertion  of  feveral  Mufcles.  In  the 
Supination  of  the  Hand  it  is  very  tightly  braced  ;  but  in  Prona¬ 
tion  it  is  folded  a  little  Lengthwife. 

The  Coronary  Ligament  of  the  Radius  is  a  fort  of  Liga¬ 
mentary  Hoop  furrounding  the  circular  Circumference  of  the 
Head  of  that  Bone,  reaching  from  one  Side  of  the  fmall  lateral 
figmoide  or  tranfverfe  Cavity  of  the  Ulna  to  the  other,  in  an 
Arch,  whi^h  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  Circle.  It  is  very 
ftrong,  and  comes  near  the  Solidity  of  a  Cartilage.  The  Side 
next  the  Radius  is  very  fmooth  ;  and  though  it  connects  that 
Bone  very  clofely  to  the  Ulna,  yet  it  leaves  it  room  enough  to 
turn  in  the  Motions  of  Pronation  and  Supination. 

The  Capfular  Ligament  of  the  Joint  of  the  Elbow  runs 
down  from  its  Infertion  in  the  Os  Humeri,  and  is  fixed  in  the 
Olecranum  round  the  Edge  of  the  great  Sigmoide  Cavity,  in¬ 
cluding  both  the  Apex  of  the  Olecranum,  and  of  the  Coro- 
rioide  Apophyfis.  It  likewife  runs  over  the  Head  of  the  Radius, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  Coronary  Ligament  quite  round.  Thus  it  com¬ 
pletely  furrounds  the  Articulation  of  thefe  three  Bones,  and  ferves 
to  contain  the  mucilaginous  Liquor  furnifhed  by  the  Glands,  and 
fatty  Subftance,  both  which  are  found  in  great  Quantities  near 
the  Extremity  of  the  Bone  which  forms  the  Elbow. 

The  true  common  Ligaments  by  which  the  Os  Humeri  is 
connected  to  the  Bones  of  the  fore  Arm,  call’d  lateral  Liga¬ 
ments,  are  the  two  Fafciculi  before-mentioned,  which,  after  be¬ 
ing  inferted  in  the  Condyles  of  the  Os  Humeri,  are  expanded 
like  a  Goofe’s  Foot.  That  which  is  fixed  in  the  inner  Condyle 
may  be  call’d  Brachio-cubitale,  and  the  other  Brachio-radiale. 

The  Brachio-cubital  Ligament  running  down  over  the  Cap¬ 
fula,  to  which  it  clofely  adheres,  below  the  great  Edge  of  the 
Trochlea  of  the  Os  Humeri,  is  inferted  like  Radii  (of  which 
its  other  Extremity  fixed  in  the  Condyle  is  the  Centre)  on  the 
Side  of  the  great  Sigmoide  Cavity  of  the  Ulna.  It  is  covered 
on  the  Outfide  by  feveral  T  endons  which  adhere  clofely  to  it  j 
and  feem  to  {Lengthen  it. 

The  Brachio-radial  Ligament  is  difpofed  much  after  the  fame 
manner,  but  is  of  a  greater  Extent.  It  is  expanded  from  the 
external  Condyle  of  the  Os  Humeri,  as  from  a  Centre  ;  and  is 
inferted  round  the  Coronary  Ligament,  and  from  thence  all  the 
Way  down  to  the  Neck  of  the  Radius ;  and  alfo  in  the  neighJ 
bouring  Parts  of  the  Ulna.  Through  all  this  Paffage  it  covers 
the  Capfular  Ligament,  and  is  covered  by  feveral  Tendons  ad¬ 
hering  clofely  to  both. 

Of  the  Ligaments  by  which  thefe  Bones  are  connected  to 
thofe  of  the  Hand,  one  is  like  a  round  ifh  Cord  fixed  in  the 
Styloide  Apophyfis  of  the  Ulna,  and  from  thence  paffcs  directly 
over  the  Os  Cuneiforme  of  the  Carpus,  in  which,  and  in  other 
Bones,  it  is  inferted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Another  pretty 
broad  Ligament  is  fixed  in  the  Point  of  the  Radius ;  and  by  its 
other  Extremity,  in  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus. 
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•From  this  Styloide  Ligament  of  the  Radius,  along  each  Edge 
of  the  Balls  of  that  Bone,  are  Ranks  of  Ligamentary  Fibres 
lying  much  in  the  fame  Direction  with  the  Ligament  itfelf, 
and  continued  all  the  Way  to  the  Styloide  Ligament  of  the  Ul¬ 
na  ;  thofe  neareft  the  Ulna  inclofe  the  interarticular  Cartilage 
of  the  Bafis  of  the  Radius,  and  near  the  Styloide  Ligament  of 
the  Ulna  there  is  a  particular  Fafciculus  inferted  in  the  Point 
of  that  Cartilage. 

All  thefe  Ligaments  furround  and  cover  the  Capfular  Liga¬ 
ment  fo  clofely,  that  they  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 
The  Capfula  is  likewife  in  part  cover’d  by  a  Portion  of  a 
teat  oblique  Ligament,  which  being  by  a  very  broad  Infertion 
xed  in  the  large  Extremity  of  the  Radius,  about  two  Fin¬ 
gers  Breadth  above  the  Styloide  Apex,  afterwards  erodes  ob¬ 
liquely,  partly  over  the  convex  Side  of  the  Bafis  Radii ,  and 
partly  over  that  of  the  Carpus ;  and  then  turning  towards  the 
Os  Orbiculare,  is  inferted  therein.  It  is  called  the  external 
tranfverfe  Ligament  of  the  Carpus ;  and  may  likewife  be 
named  the  great  oblique  Ligament  of  the  Wrift. 

There  are  feveral  fmall  annular  Ligaments  placed  at  differ¬ 
ent  Diftances  on  the  convex  Side  of  the  Bafis  Radii ,  from 
its  Styloide  Apex  to  its  Articulation  with  the  Extremity  of  the 
Ulna.  They  are  at  lead:  fix  in  Number,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
ing  often  double  or  triple. 

The  firft  is  dxed  in  the  Styloide  Apex  ;  the  fecond  in  the 
Groove  near  that  Apex  ;  the  third,  in  the  fmall  narrow  or 
middle  Groove  ;  the  fourth,  in  the  Groove  next  the  former  ; 
the  fifth,  in  the  Corner  of  the  femilunar  Notch  of  the  Ba¬ 
fis,  at  its  Articulation  with  the  Ulna  ;  and  the  fixth,  in  the 
Extremity  of  the  Ulna,  near  the  Styloide  Apophyfis. 

Thefe  particular  Ligaments  are  almoft  wholly  covered  by 
the  great  oblique  Ligament,  and  are  fixed  as  ftrongly  in  it  on 
one  Side,  as  they  are  in  the  Bones  on  the  other.  They  are 
ail  very  ftrong,  and  their  concave  Sides,  ferving  for  Frana  to 
the  Tendons  of  feveral  Mufcles  that  pafs  over  them,  are  very 
fmooth,  and  accompanied  with  thin  mucilaginous  Vagina. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Ligamentary  Expanfions,  with 
which  feveral  Mufcles  are  cover’d,  and  feparated  from  each 
other,  as  by  fo  many  diflincSP  Septa  ;  which  are  all  very  thick 
and  ftrong,  where  they  are  inferted  in  the  Bones.  One  kind 
of  them  may  be  term’d  Ligamentary  Bands,  or  mufcular  Va¬ 
gina ,  the  other  Ligamentary  Septa,  or  intermufcular  Ligaments. 

All  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus,  Metacarpus,  and  Fingers,  are 
crufted  over  with  Cartilages  at  thofe  Places,  which  I  term’d 
Cartilaginous  Surfaces,  in  the  Treatife  of  dry  Bones :  but  in 
frefti  Bones  they  are  thicker,  fofter,  and  whiter,  than  in  the 
Sceleton.  In  adult  Subje&s,  their  Figure  remains  the  fame 
in  both ;  but  it  changes  in  the  dry  Bones  of  younger  Subje&s, 
and  in  thofe  of  Children  it  is  quite  different.  The  Impref- 
fions  and  Notches  in  which  the  mucilaginous  Glands  are 
lodged,  are  moft  fenfible  in  the  Cartilages  of  frefh  Bones,  be- 
caufe  of  their  Thicknefs. 

The  Ligaments  of  the  Carpus  are  very  numerous.  Some 
of  them  tie  each  Bone  to  one  or  two  neighbouring  Bones  in 
the  fame  Rank  ;  and  thefe  are  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of 
Filaments,  but  fo  very  fhort,  as  to  allow  thefe  Bones  only  a 
fmall  Degree  of  Motion.  Some  of  them  tie  the  Bones  of 
one  Row  to  thofe  of  the  other  ;  which  are  likewife  made  up 
of  many  Filaments,  but  not  fo  fhort  as  the  former,  and  there¬ 
fore  allow  thefe  Bones  a  more  manifeft  Motion,  as  we  fee  in 
bending  the  Wrift.  Laftly,  there  are  other  Ligaments  of  the 
Carpus,  by  which  the  three  firft  Bones  of  the  firft  Row  are 
connedfed  to  the  Bones  of  the  fore  Arm;  and  to  thefe  may  be 
added  the  Ligaments  by  which  the  Bones  of  the  fecond  Row 
are  join’d  to  thofe  of  the  Metacarpus,  and  firft  Phalanx  of  the 
Thumb. 

We  have  already  deferib’d  all  the  Ligaments  belonging  to 
the  Articulation  of  the  Carpus,  with  the  Bones  of  the  fore 
Arm,  except  their  Infertions  in  the  Carpus.  The  Styloide 
Ligament  of  the  Radius  is  fixed  round  the  neighbouring  Tu- 
berofity  of  the  Os  Scaphoides.  The  Styloide  Ligament  of  the 
Ulna  is  fixed  firft  in  the  Os  Cuneiforme,  and  then  in  the  Os 
Unciforme,  from  whence  it  is  a  little  ftretched  over  the  fourth 
Bone  of  the  Metacarpus. 

The  Ligamentary  Ranges,  which  lie  between  the  above- men¬ 
tion’d  Ligaments,  the  Bafis  of  the  Radius,  and  a  fmall  Portion 
of  the  Head  of  the  Ulna,  are  fixed  round  the  common  Con¬ 
vexity  of  the  three  firft  Carpal  Bones,  as  is  alfo  the  mucilagi¬ 
nous  Capfula,  by  which  thefe  Ligaments  are  lined. 

Befides  all  thefe  fmall  fhort  Ligaments  belonging  to  each 
Bone  in  both  Rows,  the  rough  Surfaces  of  all  the  Bones,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  which  form  the  Convexity  of  the  Carpus,  give 
Infertion  to  a  great  many  Ligamentary  Fafciculi ,  ftretched 
over,  and  clofely  united  to  the  former  fmall  Ligaments,  and 
ferving,  probably,  to  ftrengthen  them.  Some  Fafciculi  of 
the  fame  kind  are  found  on  the  concave  Side  of  the  Carpus 
but  they  are  fewer  in  Number,  and  not  fo  ftrong. 

There  is  likewife  a  confiderable  Ligament,  called  the  inner 
tranfverfe  Ligament  of  the  Carpus.  It  was  formerly  called  an 


annular  Ligament,  and  may  ftill  very  juftly  retain  that  Name 
in  the  Senfe  already  explain’d,  when  I  fpoke  of  the  Ligaments 
in  general.  6 

The  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus,  befides  the  fhort  Ligaments 
by  which  they  are  tied  to  the  fecond  Row  of  the  Bonel  of  the 
Carpus,  have  feveral  Rows,  by  which  both  their  Bafes  and  Heads 
are  connected  together.  The  Bafes  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Bones  are  not  fo  clofely  tied  as  the  reft,  and  therefore  thev 
have  a  very  fenfible  Motion,  which,  however,  is  greater  in  the 
fourth  than  in  the  third. 

The  Heads  of  thefe  Bones  are  firmly  tied  to  each  other  by 
a  ftrong  tranfverfe  Ligament,  fituated  in  the  Palm  of  the  hilnd 
and  fixed  by  diftina  Produ&ions  in  the  neighbouring  Part  of 
the  Heads,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  in  the  Spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  Heads,  as  it  were,  perforated  or  chanel’d  Frana 
through  which  the  Tendons  of  the  Flexor  Mufcles  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  have  a  free  Paffage,  and  thefe  Frana  are  alfo  fupported 
by  aponeurotic  Expanlions. 

_  The  firft  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  is  fixed  to  the  Os  Trape¬ 
zium  by  fhort  Ligaments,  which  pafs  obliquely  over  the  Ar¬ 
ticulation.  The  firft  Phalanges  of  the  other  four  Fingers  are 
joined  to  the  Heads  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones,  almoft^  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  by  Ligaments  like  the  former,  which  are 
ftrengthen’d  by  adhering  to  the  tranfverfe  Ligament.  The  fe¬ 
cond  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  is  joined  to  the  firft,  by  Liga¬ 
ments  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  third  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  is  joined  to  the  fecond  * 
the  fecond  Phalanges  of  the  other  Fingers  to  the  firft,  and  the 
third  to  the  fecond,  by  lateral  Ligaments  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Bones  of  the  fore  Arm  to  the  Os  Humeri ;  that 
is,  thefe  Ligaments  fpread  from  a  Point  fixed  in  the  lateral 
Tubercles  of  the  Heads  of  the  Phalanges,  and  are  infe&ed  by 
their  other  Extremity  like  Radii,  in  the  Bafes  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Phalanges.  5 

The  two  firft  Phalanges  of  each  Finger  have  a  very  ftron^ 
Ligamentary  Vagina  inferted  in  the  rough  Lines  or  Ridges  on 
their  flat  Sides.  Thefe  V agina  are  lined  with  a  mucilaginous 
Membrane,  which  runs  like  a  Tube,  from  one  Phalanx  to  the 
other,  over  the  Articulation.  They  ferve  for  Frana  to  the 
Flexor  Mufcles  of  the  Fingers,  the  Tendons  of  which  pafs 
through  them.  JVinflow. 

All  thefe  Bones  would  be  ufelefs,  and  an  Incumbrance,  if 
they  were  not  furnifh’d  with  Mufcles,  in  order  to  move  them 
fu ch  Directions,  and  for  fuch  Purpoles,  as  the  Exigencies 
of  Mankind  may  require.  All  thefe  Mufcles  are  deferibed, 
and  their  Ufes  are  fpecify’d,  under  their  proper  Names.  I 
fhall  therefore  only,  in  this  Place,  give  their  Names,  and  fome 
Obfervations  of  Mr.  Cowper ,  relative  to  them. 

Galen ,  Jacobus  Sylvius,  and  Vefalius ,  deferibe  feven  Muf¬ 
cles  belonging  to  each  Arm,  that  is,  the 

Pectoralis. 

Deltoides. 

Teres  major. 

Latissimus  Dorsi. 

SuPRASPINATUS. 

Infraspinatus,  and 
SuBSCAPULARIS. 

Arantius ,  in  his  Anatomical  Obfervations,  counts  another,  by 
Riolanus  called, 

CoRACOBR  ACHIiEUS. 

To  which  Julius  Cajferius  Placentinus  adds  the 
Teres  Minor 

By  fome  reckoned  as  the  eighth  Mufcle  of  this  Part,  which 
is  therefore  called  Octavus  Humeri  Placentini. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Cubit. 

The  lower  Part  of  the  Arm,  from  the  Elbow  to  the  Wrift, 
is  called  the  Cubit,  which  is  either  bended  or  extended  by 
five  Mufcles,  which  are  the 

Biceps. 

BRACHIiEUS  INTERNUS. 

Gemellus. 

BRACHIiEUS  EXTERNUS,  and 
Anconeus. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  Palm  of  the  Hand. 

The  antient  Anatomifts  mention  but  one  Mufcle  belonging 
to  the  Palm,  which  is  the  Palmaris  longus. 

But  Fallopius  deferibes  the  Palmaris  Brevis,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  by  Joannes  Baptifa  Cananus ,  an  eminent 
Anatomift,  his  Contemporary,  and  was  firft  publifhed  by  Val- 
verda ,  in  his  Anatomy  written  in  Spanijh. 

The  Muscles  of  the  four  Fingers. 

The  Mufcles  of  the  four  Fingers  are  divided  into  common 
and  proper.  The  common  Mufcles  of  the  Fingers  are  fuch  as 

arife 
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arife  from  the  external  or  internal  Protuberances  of  the  Os  Hit - 
merit  and,  fubdividing  themfelves,  are  inferted  into  moll,  if 
not  all  the  Fingers  ;  they  are  the 

Perforatus. 

Perforans. 

Lumbricales,  and 

Extensor  Communis  DigitoruM. 

The  proper  Mufcles  of  the  Fingers  are  fuch  as  have  their 
Beginnings  diftindt,  and  are  inferted,  without  any  Subdivifion, 
into  each  refpedtive  Finger ;  as  the 

Intf.rossei. 

Extensor  Indicis. 

Abductor  Indicis* 

Extensor  Minimi  Digiti. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  Thumb. 

Authors  difagree  concerning  the  Number,  Rife,  and  Infer- 
tions  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thumb;  which  may  partly  pro¬ 
ceed  from  that  great  Variety,  which  may  be  fo  frequently  ob- 
ferved  in  divers  Subjects ;  They  are  the 

Flexor  tertii  Internodii,  seu  Longissimus  POL¬ 
LICIS. 

Abductor  Pollicis. 

Flexor  primi  et  secundi  Ossis  Pollicis. 

Adductor  Pollicis. 

Extensor  primi  Internodii  Pollicis. 

Extensor  secundi  Internodii  Ossis  Pollicis. 

Extensor  tertii  Internodii  Ossis  Pollicis. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  Wrist  or  Carpus. 

Thefe  are  generally  well  defcribed  by  mod  Authors,  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  Names  from  their  Situation  and  Ufe. 

Flexor  Carpi  Radialis. 

Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 

Extensor  Carpi  Radialis. 

Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  Radius. 

The  Radius  is  moved  in  common  with  the  Ulna,  or  Cu¬ 
bitus  ;  but  befides  that,  it  hath  alfo  a  proper  Motion,  in  which 
the  Carpus,  together  with  the  Hand,  is  chiefly  moved,  or 
turned  either  upwards  or  downwards:  And  to  this  End  there 
are  two  forts  of  Mufcles  ;  of  which  fome  are  called  Prona- 
toreSt  or  thofe  that  turn  it  inwards,  and  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
downwards  ;  and  others  Supinatores,  which  turn  it  outwards, 
and  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  upwards.  Thefe  have  their  Names 
from  their  Figure  and  U fe,  and  are. 

Pronator  Radii  Teres. 

Pronator  Radii  Quadratus. 

Supinator  Radii  Longus. 

Supinator  Radii  Brevis. 

For  the  Blood-veffels  of  the  fuperior  Extremities,  fee  Ar- 
teriie,  and  Ven^e.  And  for  the  Nerves,  fee  Nervi. 

BRACHUNA.  The  fame  as  Acrai,  which  fee. 

BRACHYCEPHALI,  ,  from  fhort, 

and  xsipctAn,  a  Head.  A  kind  of  Fifh,  condemn’d  by  Orihafius , 
Med.  Coll.  Lib.  2.  cap.  58.  as  of  bad  Juice,  and  a  rank  Smell. 

BRACHYCHRONIUS,  fy*XvX?'ov‘°h  from  fhort, 

and  yj'ovo c,  Time.  An  Epithet  of  a  Difeafe  which  continues 
but  a  fhort  Time.  Galeni  Def.  Medico. 

BRACHYLOGIA,  fyctyvA-oyict,  from  P? A-yff,  fhort,  and 
Royoo,  a  Word  or  Sentence.  A  fhort  Sentence,  fuch  as  the 
Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates. 

BRACHYPNCEA,  ^ayf-rvoia.,  from  fhort,  and 

drv’ioo ,  to  breathe ;  mofl  frequently  fignifies  a  fnort  and  fmall  Re- 
fpiration,  and  one  fetch’d  by  long  Intervals,  according  to  Galen, 
Lib.  3.  de  Dijf.  Refp.  Cap.  8.  So  fyctyforvoos  is  one  who  draws 
his  Breath  fmall. and  rare,  that  is,  by  long  Intervals,  from  an 
univerfal  Refrigeration  of  the  Body,  and  Extinction  of  the  na¬ 
tural  Heat,  Lib.  3.  Epidem.  Mgr.  1.  &  15.  But,  Lib.  1. 
Epid.  and  Lib.  6.  Epid.  Seft.  2.  Aph.  9.  ^Ayvorveo  is  a  fhort 
Refpiration  at  fmall  Intervals,  or  fmall  and  frequent,  and  is 
oppos’d  to  yaKjoorns.  Galen ,  Lib.  3.  de  Dijf .  Refp.  Cap.  11. 
Foefius. 

BRACHYPOTiE,  or  BRACK YPOTI,  fyaxw/ut  » 
^a.yy'Tojoi,  from  fhort,  fmall,  and  orojos,  Drink. 

Little  Drinkers.  Perfons  in  a  Phrenfy  are  faid.  Lib.  1.  Prorrhet. 
to  be  fy<tyw7roja,i,  that  is,  to  drink  little  and  feldom.  The 
fame  in  Galen ,  Com.  3.  in  3.  Epid.  are  call’d  which 

he  explains  to  be  octoi  #}  fy*Xv'  $  Fid  voMv  Trinnv,  “  fuch  as 
“  drjnk  little  at  a  time,  and  at  long  Intervals.” 

Some  have  erroneoufly  imagin’d,  that  by  this  Word  Hippo¬ 
crates  means  to  exprefs  the  Dread  of  Fluids,  with  which  People 
under  a  Hydrophobia  are  feiz’d.  But  it  is  plain,  that  he  only 


means  a  Symptom  Very  common  in  Fevers  of  the  worft  kind  i 
and  which  is  neceffarily  bad,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  Patient 
from  taking  fufficient  Quantities  of  diluting  Liquors,  which  are 
of  great  Importance  in  the  Cure  of  acute  Difeafes. 

It  feems  not  unlikely,  that  this  Difguft  at  Fluids  may  arife 
from  a  Drynefs,  and  confequent  Clofure  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
la&eal  Veffels,  which  prevents  Liquors  from  entering  into  them. 
Hence  Liquors  fwallow’d  are  a  Burden  in  the  inteitinal  Tube, 
and  confequently  are  naufeated. 

Upon  this  Subjedt,  I  remember  a  pretty  Obfervation  of  a  Phy- 
fician  of  Reputation,  communicated  to  me  ;  which  was,  that  he 
attended  a  Patient  in  a  Fever,  whom  he  imagin’d  plentiful  Di¬ 
luting  would  relieve  ;  but  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  take  any 
Fluids,  ’till,  atlaft,  he  offer’d  him  fome  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds, 
which  he  took  with  Pleafure,  and  would  not  be  eafy  without 
taking  it  in  large  Quantities  ’till  he  recover’d.  If  we  confider 
the  Ladteals,  in  this  Cafe,  as  obflrudted  by  extreme  Drynefs, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  refledt  upon  the  relaxing  Nature  of  Oils, 
we  may  readily  conceive  why  Oils  fhould  be  agreeable  to  this 
Patient,  whilft  he  could  bear  to  drink  nothing  elle. 

BRACHYS.  See  Brevis. 

BRACIUM.  Copper.  Rulandus. 

BRACTEA,  viKxaya,  \ hauryM,  nr‘i ]ctKov .  The  fame  as  La¬ 
mina ,  a  Plate,  or  thin  Piece  of  Metal.  Rulandus. 

BRADYPEPSIA,  from  (i§x<h)f,  flow,  and 

wd\*>t  to  concodt.  A  flow,  weak,  and  imperfedt  Concodtion 
of  Food.  Gal.  de  Dijf.  Sympt.  Cap.  4. 

BRADYS,  (igal'if,  flow.  See  Tardus. 

BRANCA,  an  Italian  Word,  fignifying  Foot.  Hence  the 
Acanthus  is  call’d  Branca  urfina ,  that  is,  Bear’s-foot ,  from  the 
Refemblance  of  its  Leaves  to  the  fore  Feet  of  a  Bear.  Blancard. 

BRANCA  LEONIS,  or  PES  LEONIS.  The  fame  as 
Alchimilla,  which  fee. 

BRANCA  URSINA,  Germanica.  See  Sphondylium. 

BRANCHUS,  J3f dyyjx,  to,  a  Defluxion  of  Humours  upon 
the  Fauces,  being  a  Species  of  Catarrh,  call’d  by  Ccelius  Aure- 
lianus ,  Lib.  2.  Lard.  Paff '.  cap.  7.  Raucitas ,  a  Hoarfenefs. 
Hence,  Lib,  I.  Epid.  fiqxyyu^izs  <puvai,  and  ^xyyuJ'i?-d]x 
vJ'etjx,  Lib.  de  Aer.  Loc.  et  Aqu.  are  Waters  which  very  much 
difpofe  to  a  Hoarfenefs.  Foefius. 

BRANCHI,  or  BRANCHiE,  is  alfo  a  Name  for  thofe 
glandulous  Tumors  in  the  Fauces,  which  refemble  two  Al¬ 
monds,  and  are  accompany’d  with  a  Difficulty  of  Spitting,  and 
a  troublefome  Refpiration.  Cajlellus. 

BRAN Cl  A.  Glafs.  Rulandus. 

BRANT  A,  or  BERNICLA.  A  kind  of  Goofe  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  which  has  been  the  Subjedt  of  many  fabu¬ 
lous  Stories  ;  as  that  it  grows  on  Trees,  and  hangs  on  the 
Trunk  or  Branches  ;  or  is  generated  of  rotten  Wood.  It  is 
defcribed  by  Aldrov.  Ornith.  Lib.  19.  Cap.  23.  Its  Flefh  is 
more  unfavoury  and  rank,  than  of  the  common  Goofe,  but 
is  efteem’d  a  Delicacy  in  the  inland  Parts  of  Scotland. 

BRASE.  Coals.  Rulandus. 

BRASILIA,  Offic.  Arbor  Brafilia,  Raii  Hift.  2.  1736. 
Park.  Theat.  1644.  Braflium  lignum ,  J.  B.  1.  490.  Brafi- 
lium  lignum ,  Chab.  37.  Lignum  Brafilianum ,  Geoff  Tradt. 
310.  Mont.  Exot.  8.  PfeudoJ  ant  alum  rubrurn, five  Arbor  Brafi¬ 
lia,  C.  B.  Pin.  393.  Ibirapitanga  five  Lignum  rubrurn,  Pifon. 
(Ed.  1658.)  164.  Ibirapitanga  Brafilienfbus ,  Marcg.  101. 
Crifta  pavonis  Cor onilla  folio  tertia, five  Lindt  or  ia  maxima  Bra- 
filiana ,  fore  variegato  parvo  odoratijfimo ,  fliqua  aculeatd ,  lig¬ 
num  Braflium  diflum  ferens,  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  37.  Etythoxy- 
lum  Brafilianum  fpinofum,  foliis  Acacia,  Herm.  Par.  Bat.  Prod* 
333.  BRASIL  WOOD.  Dale. 

This  is  the  Wood  of  a  Tree  call’d  Pfeudofantalum  rubrurn 
Brafilia ,  C.  B.  P.  It  is  ufed  by  Dyers  in  dying  Red,  as  the 
yellow  Brafl  Wood  is  for  that  Colour.  Geojfroy. 

It  is  cold  and  dry,  mitigates  the  Heat  of  Fevers,  and  is  a  Re- 
ftringent  and  Strengthener,  like  the  Wood  of  Sanders.  Dale. 

BRASIUM.  The  fame  as  Byne,  which  fee. 

BRASMA,  (Zrjayx,  in  Diofcorides ,  Cap.  189.  Lib.  2.  is  a 
light  empty  fort  of  black  Pepper,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 
John  Bauhine  allures  us,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  what  is  now 
obferved  to  corrupt  on  the  Plant,  and  never  come  to  Matu¬ 
rity. 

BRASMOS,  fiyuryof.  The  fame  as  (fvyums,  “  Fermenta- 
«  tion;”  for  which  a  very  antient  Greek  Author,  Pharnuthus, 
is  quoted.  It  is  alfo  call’d  Ecbrafmus ,  rybo.  Cafellus. 

BRASSATELLA,  Brafadella.  The  fame  as  OpHio- 
GLOSSUM,  or  Adder’s  Longue.  Rulandus. 

BRASSICA.  A  Cabbage.  A  celebrated  Plant  among  the 
Antients,  and  much  in  Ufe  among  the  Moderns. 

The  Garden  Cabbage  is  agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  if  it  be 
eaten  flightly  boil’d ;  for,  after  thorough  Boiling,  it  binds  the 
Belly  ;  and  much  more,  if  it  be  twice  boil’d,  or  boil’d  in  a  Lixi¬ 
vium.  The  Summer  Cabbage  is  more  acrimonious  and  hurtful 
to  the  Stomach.  What  grows  in  Egypt  is  not  eatable,  becaufe 
of  its  Bitternefs. 
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Cabbage,  in  Food,  is  good  for  Dulnefs  of  Sight  and  Trem¬ 
blings  :  Eaten  after  Meals,  it  prevents  the  mifchievous  Confe- 
quences  of  Surfeiting  and  Drunkennefs.  T  he  tender  Shoots 
are  moft  agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  but  fuller  of  Acrimony, 
and  more  diuretic  ;  but,  being  put  in  Pickle,  are  hurtful  to  the 
Stomach,  and  difturb  the  Belly.  The  Juice  of  raw  Cabbage, 
taken  with  Iris  and  Nitre,  mollifies  the  Belly;  and,  drank  in 
Wine,  is  o-ood  againfl:  the  Bite  of  a  Viper.  Mix’d  with  the 
Meal  of  Fenugreek  and  Vinegar,  it  helps  the  Gout  in  the  Feet 
and  Joints  ;  and  is  effedtually  apply’d  to  old  and  foul  Ulcers. 
Infuled  by  itfelf  into  the  Noftrils,  it  purges  the  Head  ;  and, 
made  into  a  Peflary  with  Meal  of  Darnel,  provokes  the  Cata¬ 
menia.  A  Cataplafm  of  the  Leaves,  either  alone  or  bruifed 
with  Polenta,  is  effedtual  againfl:  all  kinds  of  Inflammations, 
cedematous  Swellings,  and  Erylipelas ;  and  cures  the  Epinydti- 
des  and  Lepra.  The  Leaves,  applied  with  Salt,  caufe  a  Car¬ 
buncle  to  break,  and  refirain  the  Falling-off  of  the  Hairs  of 
the  Head*  The  fame  boil’d,  and  mix’d  with  Honey,  flop  the 
Progrefs  of  a  Gangrene ;  and,  eaten  raw  with  Vinegar,  relieve 
thole  who  labour  under  fplenetic  Diforders :  Chew’d  in  the 
Mouth,  fo  as  that  the  Juice  be  fwallow’d,  they  reftore  a  loft 
Voice.  A  Deception  of  Cabbage,  drank,  loofens  the  Belly,  and 
provokes  the  Menfes.  The  blowers,  ufed  in  a  Peflary  after 
Child-birth,  prevent  Conception.  The  Seed,  efpecially  what 
grows  in  Egypt ,  being  drank,  expels  Worms  ;  and  is  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  theriacal  Antidotes.  It  alfo  clears  the  Face  of  Freckles. 
The  green  Stalks,  burnt,  with  the  Roots,  and  then  mix’d  up 
With  old  Swine’s  Fat,  and  applied,  mitigate  inveterate  Pains  of 
the  Sides.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  146. 

Wild  Cabbage  grows,  for  the  moft  part,  in  craggy  Places, 
and  by  the  Sea-fide.  It  is  like  the  Garden  Kind,  only  whiter, 
more  hairy,  and  bitter.  The  tender  Buds,  boil’d  in  a  Lixi¬ 
vium,  are  not  unfavoury  to  the  Palate. 

A  Cataplafm  of  the  Leaves  conglutinates  Wounds,  and  dif- 
cuffes  cedematous  Tumors  and  Inflammations.  Idem ,  Cap. 
147- 

It  would  require  a  long  Time  to  fpeak  all  that  has  been  faid 
in  Praife  of  Cabbage.  Chryjippus  the  Phyfician  wrote  a  Volume 
on  this  Subjedl,  which  he  digefted  under  general  Pleads  and 
Sedtions,  according  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  human  Body ; 
and  Dieuches  has  written  another  :  But,  before  them  all,  Pytha¬ 
goras  and  Cato  were  no  lefs  liberal  of  their  Encomiums  on  Cab¬ 
bage*  The  Opinion  of  Cato  concerning  its  Virtues  deferves 
to  be  fully  reprefented  ;  and  the  rather,  that  we  may  know  what 
fort  of  Phyfic  the  Roman  People  ufed  for  fix  hundred  Years  to¬ 
gether. 

The  moft  antient  Greeks  made  three  Species  of  Cabbage: 
As,  firft,  the  curled ,  which  they  call’d  Selinas ,  from  the  Re- 
femblance  of  its  Leaves  to  thofe  of  Apium.  This  Kind  is 
friendly  to  the  Stomach,  and  gently  mollifies  the  Belly.  An¬ 
other  Species  was  the  fmooth ,  {hooting  forth  broad  Leaves  from 
its  Stalk,  whence  it  was  call’d  by  lome  Caulodes  :  It  was  of  no  • 
Ufe  in  Medicine.  The  third  was  properly  caft’d  Crambey  whlch 
produced  thinner  Leaves,  plain,  and  growing  very  thick  toge¬ 
ther  :  This  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  but  of  great  V  irtues.  Cato 
moft  approves  of  the  curled ;  next  to  which  he  prefers  the 
fmooth ,  with  the  large  Leaves,  and  great  Stalk. 

He  tells  us,  that  it  is  effedlual  for  Pains  of  the  Head,  Dim- 
nefs  of  Sight,  and  Scintillations  of  the  Eyes  ;  for  the  Spleen, 
Stomach,  and  Praecordia,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  Morning  raw, 
in  Vinegar  and  Honey,  mix’d  up  with  Coriander,  Rue,  Mint, 
and  the  Root  of  Lafer,  to  the  Quantity  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint : 
That  there  is  fo  great  a  Virtue  in  this  Medicine,  that  the  very 
Perfon  who  bruifes  the  Ingredients  will  feel  an  Increafe  of 
Strength.  It  may  be  flipp’d  after  it  is  bruifed  with  thefe  Sim¬ 
ples,  or  taken  out  of  the  Liquor  and  eaten.  Mix’d  with  Rue, 
Coriander,  a  little  Salt,  and  Barley-meal,  it  makes  a  Cataplafm 
for  the  Gout.  A  Decoction  of  it  in  Water  wonderfully  helps 
the  Nerves  and  Joints  ;  and  is  an  effectual  Fomentation  for 
Wounds,  whether  recent  or  old  ;  and  even  for  a  Carcinoma, 
which  can  be  cured  by  no  other  Medicine.  He  firft  orders  the 
Part  to  be  fomented  with  the  warm  Decodfion,  and  the  Herb 
to  be  bruifed  and  applied  twice  in  a  Day  ;  and  by  the  fame  Me¬ 
thod  are  hollow  Fiftulas  incarn’d,  and  Tumors  difeufs’d.  Boil’d 
Cabbage,  plentifully  eaten  falling,  with  Oil  and  Salt,  relieves 
under  Want  of  Sleep  :  Twice  boil’d,  and  eaten  with  Oil,  Salt, 
Cumin,  and  Polenta,  it  eafes  the  Gripes ;  if  eaten  without 
Bread,  it  will-have  the  more  Effect.  Among  other  Virtues, 
drank  in  black  Wine,  it  purges  Bile.  The  very  Urine  of  one 
that  ufually  eats  Cabbage,  being  kept  a  while,  and  heated,  is  a 
Remedy  for  the  Nerves.  I  will  exprefs  the  Author’s  Mind  in 
his  own  Words,  which  are  as  follow  :  **  If  you  wafh  little 

Boys  with  that  Urine,  they  will  never  grow  weak.”  He 
alfo  advifes  the  Juice  of  Cabbage,  in  Wine,  to  be  inftil’d  warm 
into  the  Ears,  and  affures  it  to  be  good  for  Dulnefs  of  Hearing  ; 
and  fays,  moreover,  that  it  cures  the  Impetigo  without  ulce¬ 
rating  the  Parts.  So  far  Cato ,  for  whofe  fake  it  is  fit  that  I 
(hould  fubjoin  the  Opinions  of  the  Greeks ,  which  I  {hall  do 
only  in  thofe  Things  which  he  has  omitted.  They  hold  it,  if  par- 
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boil’d,  to  be  a  Cholagogue,  and  to  loofen  the  Belly ;  but,  after 
two  Boilings,  to  be  binding  :  That  it  refills  Wine,  as  being  an 
Enemy  to  Vines:  That  taken  firft  at  Meals,  it  prevents 
Drunkennefs ;  if  laft,  Surfeits:.  That,  eaten  as  Food,  it  con¬ 
duces  much  to  Clearnefs  of  Sight ;  but  is  much  more  effectual 
if  only  the  Corners  of  the  Eyes  be  touch’d  with  the  raw  Juice* 
mix’d  with  Attic  Honey :  That  it  is  a  Food  of  very  eafy  Con- 
co&ion,  and  cleanfes  and  quickens  the  Senfes.  The  Difciples 
of  Erafijlratus ,  with  one  Voice,  affert,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  beneficial  to  the  Stomach  and  Nerves,  and  preferibe  it  in 
Palfies,  and  Tremblings,  and  Spitting  of  Blood.  Hippocrates 
orders  it,  after  two  Boilings,  with  Salt,  to  be  given  to  thofe 
who  labour  under  the  Colic  or  Dyfentery.  He  judges  it  alfo 
to  be  good  in  the  Tenefmus  and  Affedlions  of  the  Kidneys  and 
to  procure  Plenty  of  Milk  to  Women  in  Child-bed  who  eat  it 
and  to  provoke  the  Menfes.  The  Stalks,  eaten  raw,  expel 
the  dead  Foetus.  Apollodorus  advifes  the  Drinking  of  the  Seed  or 
Juice,  againfl:  the  Poifon  of  Mufhrooms  [Fungi],  Philijiius 
recommends  the  Juice  in  Goats  Milk,  with  Salt  and  Hone v 
for  the  Opijlhotonici.  I  find  alfo,  that  fome  have  been  freed 
from  the  Gout  by  eating  it,  and  drinking  the  Deco&ion  ;  and 
it  is  preferibed  for  the  Cardiac  Paffion,  and  the  Epilepfy ;  and 
alfo  for  Diforders  of  the  Spleen,  in  White-wine,  for  fortv  Days. 
The  raw  Juice  of  the  Root  is  order’d  to  be  gargarized,  and 
drank,  for  the  Jaundice,  and  in  a  Phrenfy.  For  the  Hiccough 
it  is  preferibed  to  be  drank  in  Vinegar,  with  Coriander,  Dill 
Honey,  and  Pepper ;  and  Inflations  of  the  Stomach  have  been 
relieved  by  anointing  it  with  the  fame.  The  Decodtion  only, 
with  Barley-meal,  or  the  Juice  in  Vinegar,  or  with  Fenugreek* 
heal  the  Bites  of  Serpents,  and  old  fordid  Ulcers.  Some^apply 
it  to  the  Joints  affedted  with  the  Gout ;  and  an  Application 
thereof  cures  alfo  the  Epinydlides,  or  any  other  fpreading  cuta¬ 
neous  Aftedhon  ;  alfo  a  fudden  Dimnefs  £ Oaligines J,  which  it 
alfo  helps,  if  eaten  with  Vinegar.  The  fimple  Juice  takes  off 
the  livid  Marks  of  Blows  in  the  Face,  or  any  other  Part,  if  it 
is  anointed  therewith  :  The  fame,  with  round  Alum  and  Vine¬ 
gar,  cures  the  Lepra  and  Pfora  ;  it  prevents  alfo  the  Falling-off 
of  the  Hair.  Epicharmus  afferts,  that  an  Application  of  it  is 
very  effeaual  in  Difeafes  of  the  Pudenda ;  and  that  its  Virtue 
is  increafed  by  mixing  it  with  Bean-meal.  Mix’d  with  Rue,  it 
.cures  Convulfions  ;  and,  taken  with  the  Seeds  of  Rue,  it  allays 
the  Heat  of  burning  Fevers,  helps  Diforders  of  the  Stomach, 
and  expels  the  After-birth.  The  Powder  of  the  dried  Leaves 
cures  the  Bites  of  the  Shrew-moufe. 

Of  all  the  forts  of  Cabbage,  the  fweeteft  are  the  Cymes 
(young  Sprouts,  after  the  firft  Cutting) ;  tho’  they  are  of  no 
Ufe  in  Medicine,  are  difficult  of  Concoaion,  and  noxious  to 
the  Kidneys.  We  ought  alfo  to  take  Notice,  that  the  Liquor 
of  boil’d  Cabbage,  fo  much  commended  for  its  manifold  Ufe-. 
fulnefs,  ftinks  when  pour’d  upon  the  Ground.  The  Alhes  of 
burnt  Cabbage-ftalks  are  reckon’d  among  Cauftics ;  and,  mix’d 
with  very  old  Fat,  help  the  Sciatica.  With  Lafer  and  Vine¬ 
gar  they  ferve  as  a  Pfilothrum,  to  prevent  the.Growth  of  Hairs 
after  they  have  been  pull’d  out.  Drank  in  heated  Oil,  or  in 
Water  wherein  they  alone  have  been  boil’d,  they  are  effedual 
in  Convulfions,  inward  Ruptures,  and  Bruifes  by  Falls. 

Are  there,  then,  no  ill  Properties  belonging  to  Cabbage? 
Yes,-  theie  fame  Authors  acknowledge,  that  it  gives  a  Perfon 
a  rank  Breath,  is  hurtful  to  the  Teeth  and  Gums ;  and  in  Egypt 
they  will  not  eat  it,  on  account  of  its  Bitternefs. 

Cato  is  very  diffufe  in  his  Praifes  of  the  wild  Cabbage,  and 
affirms,  that  the  Powder  of  the  dried  Plant,  made  into  an  Er- 
rhine,  or  the  Smell  of  it  alone,  taken  up  the  Noftrils,  cures  all 
Defeas,  and  amends  the  ill  Scent  therein.  Some  call  this  the 
Rock  Cabbage,  and  fay,  that  it  is  a  great  Enemy  to  Wine, 
that  the  Vine  avoids  it  above  all  things,  and,  if  it  cannot  get 
rid  of  it,  dies.  It  has  two  final!1  round  fmooth  Leaves,  and 
is  much  like  the  Garden  Colewort,  but  whiter  and  more  hairy. 
Chryjippus  recommends  it  for  Inflations,  and  melancholy  Dif¬ 
orders  ;  alfo  for  recent  Wounds,  being  applied  with  Honey, 
and  not  taken  off  before  the  feventh  Day  :  For  ftrumous  Swell¬ 
ings  and  Fiftulas,  he  orders  it  to  be  bruifed  in  Water.  Others 
affirm,  that  it  checks  the  Progrefs  of  fpreading  Ulcers,  which 
they  call  Names  ;  confumes  Excrefcences,  and  1'mooths  the  Skin 
from  Seams  and  Scars  ;  that  being  chew’d,  or  the  Decodlion  of 
it  gargariz’d  with  Honey,  it  heals  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth,  and 
Aftedtions  of  the  Tonfils ;  and  that  three  Parts  of  it,  mix’d 
with  two  Parts  of  Alum,  in  ftrong  Vinegar,  cure  the  Pfora, 
and  inveterate  Lepra,  if  anointed  therewith.  Epicharmus  will 
have  the  Application  of  it  a  fufficient  Cure  for  the  Bite  of  a 
mad  Dog  ;  but  it  is  more  effedlual  with  Lafer  and  ftrong  Vine¬ 
gar.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  kill  Dogs,  if  given  to  them  in  Flelh. 
The  Seed,  roafted,  is  a  Remedy  againfl:  the  Venom  of  Serpents, 
and  the  poifonous  Effedls  of  Mufhrooms,  and  Bulls  Blood. 
The  boil’d  Leaves  are  given  in  Food  for  Diforders  ol  the  Spleen ; 
and  are  applied  crude,  with  Sulphur  and  Nitre,  by  way  of  Ca¬ 
taplafm,  to  the  affedted  Part,  with  good  Succefs;  as  alfo  to  a 
Hardncfs  of  the  Breafts.  The  Alhes  of  the  Root  cure  a  Swell¬ 
ing  of  the  Uvula,  by  touching  it;  and,  made  into  a  Litus,  with 
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Honey,  reprfcfs  the  Parotides,  and  heal  the  Bites  of  Serpents. 
We  {ball  here  add  one  great  and  wonderful  Argument  for  the 
Virtues  of  Cabbage,  which  is,  That  if  all  your  Veffels,  ufed  for 
Boiling,  have  contra&ed  a  Cruft  or  Foulnefs  on  the  Infide, 
to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  you  know  not  how  to  remove  it,  Cab¬ 
bage  boil’d  in  your  Veffels  {hall  effectually  fcour  it  off,  and 
leave  them  clean. 

The  Lapfana  is  a  Species  of  wild  Cabbage,  a  Foot  high,  with 
hairy  Leaves,  and  very  much  refembling  the  Napus,  but  that  it 
has  a  whiter  Flower.  It  is  eaten  in  Food,  and  gently  mollifies 
the  Belly. 

The  Sea  Cabbage  purges  with  more  Violence  than  any  of  the 
reft  :  It  is  drefs’d  with  fat  Flelh-meats  on  account  of  its  Acri¬ 
mony,  and  is  very  offenfive  to  the  Stomach.  Pliny ,  Lib.  20. 

Cap.  9. 

Cabbage 'twice  boil’d,  if  it  be  eaten,  binds  the  Belly  ;  but 
Cabbage  once,  and  not  much,  boil’d,  and  then  taken  in  Oil, 
Garum,  or  Salt,  is  rather  loofening  than  binding ;  and  the  Juice 
thereof  is  alfo  more  purgative  than  that  of  Lentils :  But  the 
BraJJica  marina ,  or  Sea  Cabbage,  is  more  manifeftly  of  a  purg- 
ing  Quality,  which  may  be  known  by  its  faltilh  and  bitter  I  afte. 
P.  Mginet.  Lib.  1.  Cap.r'i\. 

Cabbage  is  of  a  drying  Quality,  whether  eaten  or  outwardly 
applied,  without  any  manifeft  Acrimony  ;  for  which  Reafon  it 
conglutinates  Wounds,  and  cures  malignant  Ulcers,  and  Tu¬ 
mors  which  are  difficult  to  be  difcufs’d.  It  has  alfo  fomewhat  of 
a  deterfive  Property,  by  which  it  heals  the  Lepra.  The  Seed, 
efpecially  what  grows  in  Egypt ,  being  drank,  deftroys  Worms. 
The  Allies  of  the  burnt  Stalks  are  a  Cauftic  ;  and,  mix’d  with 
Fat,  are  effectual  in  removing  an  inveterate  Pain  in  the  Sides. 
The  wild  Cabbage  is  ftronger  than  the  Garden  Kind  upon  all 
Accounts,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  taken  inwardly  without 
Injury.  Ide?n ,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  3. 

The  Juice  of  Cabbage  has  fomewhat  of  a  purgative  Quality, 
tho’,  according  to  the  common  Notion  of  Dryers,  it  Ihould 
rather  bind,  than  difpofe  to  Excretion.  Cabbage  is,  indeed,  as 
much  a  Dryer  as  Lentils,  and  therefore  dulls  the  Sight,  except 
the  Eye  be  preternaturally  moift.  However,  it  is  not  fo  whol- 
fome  a  Green  as  Lettuce,  but  contains  a  bad  and  {linking  Juice. 
Oribafus,  Med.  Coll.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  5. 

The  fame  Author  recommends  a  Deco£tion  of  the  Root  of 
Cabbage  as  a  Diuretic  and  Emmenagogue.  Synopf.  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  22. 

A  Way  of  preparing  Cabbage,  quoted  by  Onbafius, 
Mnefitheus  Cyzicinus. 

Cut  up  a  Cabbage  with  a  very  {harp  Knife ;  then  walk  it, 
and  throw  away  the  Water.  Alter  this,  pound  the  fame 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Rue  and  Coriander  ;  then 

'  fprinkle  it  well  with  Oxymel,  and  throw  over  it  fome  fine 
Scrapings  of  Silphium. 

Half  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  this  Medicine,  being  taken* 
will  fuffer  no  Collection  of  noxious  Matters  in  the  Body,  and 
expels  them,  if  already  gather’d.  Befides,-  it  helps  Dimnefs  of 
Sight,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  and  all  manner  of  Diforders  in  the 
Region  of  the  Diaphragm  and  Hypochondria,  opens  Obftru- 
£tions  of  the  Spleen,  and  extenuates  that  Part,  when  increafed 
to  an  enormous  Size  j  and  is  wonderfully  effectual  in  Difor¬ 
ders  proceeding  from  the  Atra  Bilis,  by  purging  the  V eins. 
In  Difeafes  of  the  Joints,  there  is  nothing  of  fuch  Efficacy  as 
this  Preparation  of  Cabbage,  taken  in  the  Morning  faffing. 

For  the  Gripes  it  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

.  Let  the  Cabbage  be  firft  macerated  in  Plenty  of  Water  ;  then 
put  into  hot  Water,  and  boil’d  till  it  be  much  wafted. 
This  done,  the  Water  muft  be  all  thrown  away,  and  Oil 
put  to  it :  Let  them  boil  together,  and  then  be  put  into 
a  Veffel.  It  is  to  be  eaten  alone  cold,  or  with  other  Food, 
not  once  only,  but  every  Day  in  the  Morning,  for  many 
Days  together ;  but  not  much  of  it  muft-  be  taken  at  a 
time,  left  it  Ihould  do  more  Harm  than  Good.  Oribaf. 
Med.  Coll.  Lib.  4..  Cap.  4. 

Simeon  Sethi ,  an  Author  amongft  the  lower  Greeks,  and 
who  lived  about  the  Year  1070.  writes  thus  of  Cabbage. 

Cabbage  generates  depraved  and  melancholic  Juices,  weakens 
the  Sight,  and  interrupts  Sleep  with  frightful  and  difagreeable 
Dreams.  Its  Juice  is  purgative,  but.the  Subftance  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  itfelf  is  binding  ;  for  which  Reafon,  when  we  intend  to 
Hop  Diarrheas,  we  pour  out  the  Water  in  which  the  Cabbage 
has  boil’d  for  fome  time,  and  add  freflr  Water  to  it  immediate¬ 
ly  ;  and,  after  it  has  been  thus  boil  d,  it  is  to  be  ufed  without 
being  expofed  to  the  Air,  or  put  in  cold  Water  to  cool  it.  Its 
Juice  is  more  prejudicial  in  the  Summer  than  in  the  V  mtei- 
time.  It  provokes  Urine,  kills  Worms,  and  removes  the  bad 
Confequences  ariftng  from  a  Surfeit  of  Wine.  It  is  faid  to 
render  the  Sight  of  found  Eyes  dim  j  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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to  remove  that  Species  of  Dimnefs  which  arifes  from  a  fuper- 
fluous  Humidity.  It  lofes  much  of  its  noxious  and  hurtful  Qua¬ 
lity,  by  being  boil’d  with  fat  Flelh.  Its  Seeds,  applied  to  the 
genitalParts,  by  a  certain  peculiar  occult  Quality,  corrupt  the 
feminal  Juices,  and  hinder  Women  from  conceiving  j  they  are 
alfo  prejudicial  to  the  Lungs.  It  is  reported,  that  Cabbage  is, 
of  all  other  Foods,  the  mod  proper  for  preventing  Intoxication 
by  Liquors  ;  and  that  its  Juice,  exhibited  in  Honey,  wonder¬ 
fully  reftores  the  Voice  when  loft  or  diforder’d.  If  applied  to 
Wounds,  it  conglutinates  them  ;  and  cures  malignant  Ulcers, 
ahd  feirrhous  Inflammations.  Simeon  Sethi. 

From  thefe  Obfervations  of  the  Antients  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
Cabbage  we  are  to  confider  two  kinds  of  Subftances,  on  which 
the  dilJerent  Effects  produced  by  it  depend  :  The  one  is  a  folid 
and  terreftrial  Principle,  from  which  it  derives  its  drying,  aftrin- 
gent,  and  obftru&ing  Qualities,  and  its  Tendency  to  generate 
depraved  and  melancholic  Juices.  The  other  is  its  Juice,  to 
which  its  abftergent,  opening,  and  deobftruent  Virtues  are  to 
be  aferibed.  This  Dodtrine  is  alfo  inculcated  by  the  Schola 
Salcrnitana ,  C.  5  7.  in  thefe  Words: 

Jus  Caulis  folvit ,  cujus  Subfantia  fringit. 

But  as  the  Sentiments  of  Dr,  Hoffman  will,  in  all  Probability, 
be  of  greater  Weight  with  the  prefent  Age,  I  fhall  here  give 
his  Opinion  of  Cabbage ,  in  a  Tranflation  of  his  own  Words. 

Common  red  Cabbage ,  fays  he,  is  evidently  poffefs’d  of  a 
medicinal  Quality  ;  and  abounds  with  a  Juice,  which,  by  its 
nitrous,  fweet,  emollient,  laxative,  aperitive,  attenuating,  and 
{Emulating  Qualities,  promotes  thofe  Excretions  which  are  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  the  Prefervation  of  Health.  For  this  Rea¬ 
fon  it  is  not  only  a  Prefervative  againft  Difeafes,  efpecially  of 
the  chronical  Kind,  but  alfo  contributes  very  confiderably  to 
their  Cure.  Bartholine ,  in  Libr.  de  Meclicina  Danorum  Domeff . 
Differt.  1.  extols  Cabbage  in  thefe  Words  :  “  The  common 
“  Cabbage  of  the  Country-people  is  juftly  preferable  to  other 

Pot-herbs,  fince,  both  raw  and  boil’d,  it  is  poffefs’d  of  fuch 
“  falutary  Qualities,  as  to  prevent  Occafions  for  the  Medicines 
“  ufed  in  the  Shops.  For  this  Reafon,  when  a  certain  foreign 
“  Phyfician  came  into  Denmark  with  a  Defign  to  fettle,  and 
“  faw  the  Gardens  of  the  Country-people  fo  well  ftock’d  with 
“  Cabbage ,  he,  with  good  Reafon,  prognofticated  fmall  En- 
<c  couragement  for  himfelf  in  that  Part  of  the  World.  It  keeps 
“  the  Belly  in  an  eafy  and  foluble  State*  and  a  Deco&ion  of 
<e  the  Tops  of  its  tender  Shoots-  difeharges  fuch  an  incredible 
“  Quantity  of  Bile  and  Phlegm,  that  no  Medicine  proves  a 
“  quicker,  a  fafer,  or  a  more  efficacious  Purge,  Hellebore  and 
<e  Scammony  not  excepted.”  In  the  Shoots  of  the  common 
red  Cabbage,  cut  longitudinally,  when  the  Autumn  is  pretty 
far  advanced,  there  is  a  Juice  whofe  Tafte  refembles  that  of 
Honey  or  Manna,  which  flows  from  them  when  laid  in  a  cool 
Place  for  fome  time,  and  which  I  have  often  experienced  to  be 
of  a  purgative  Quality.  It  is  a  bad  Method  of  preparing  Cab¬ 
bage,  firft  to  boil  it  for  fome  time,  and  pour  out  the  Water  ; 
and  then  to  boil  it  again  with  frelh  Water  ;  fince,  by  this 
means,  its  falutary  and  medicinal  Juice  is  in  a  great  meafure 
loft.  For  this  very  Reafon  I  cannot  help  commending  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  preparing  it  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Weflphalia ,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Brunfivick  ;  for  they  do  not  throw  away  the 
Broth,  which  is  impregnated  with  the  more  noble  and  falutary 
Virtues  of  the  Plant  ■,  but,  adding  Salt  and  Fat  to  it,  prepare  it 
in. fuch  a  manner,  as  that  it  becomes  not  only  agreeable  to  the 
Tafte,  but  wholfome  and  falutary  to  the  Conftitution.  Of 
the  Tops  of  red  Cabbage,  Water-creffes,  Ground-ivy,  Spinage, 
Afparagus,  Succory-rodt,  and  Dead-nettle,  boil’d  in  Beef  or 
Capon '"Broth,  a  Food  is  prepared,  far  preferable  to  all  other 
Medicines  in  phthifical  and  fcorbutical  Diforders.  Hoffman  dc 
Praflajitia  Medic.  Domejlic. 

The  Juice  of  Cabbage  is  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  not  only  to 
afford  a  fufficient  Supply  of  NourHhment  to  the  Body,  but  alfo 
to  correct  the  acrid  Salts  of  the  Juices,  allay  the  Acrimony  of 
the  Blood,  cleanfe  the  Inteftines,  and  fcour  the  Kidneys.  For 
this  Reafon,  Cabbage  is  highly  falutary  in  Diforders  of  the 
Breaft,  if  baked  in  a  clofe  Veflel  in  an  Oven,  adding  Sugar  or 
Honey  to  it,  after  it  is  taken  out ;  for  by  this  means  it  will,  in 
the  Space  of  half  an  Hour,  become  a  Jelly,  or  thick  Juice, 
which,  ufed  as  a  Lambative,  is  of  Angular  Efficacy  in  dry 
Coughs,  excoriated  Fauces  in  old  Men,  and  Cafes-  where  a  pu¬ 
rulent  Matter  is  expe&orated.  A  Deco&ion  of  Cabbage, 'with 
an  Addition  of  Raifins,  is  ufed  by  Preachers  and  Pleaders  in 
Hoarfenefs,  and  Defedts  of  Voice,  arifing  from  too  long  Speak¬ 
ing.  Its  Juice,  ufed  for  ordinary  Drink,  proves  an  excellent 
Remedy  for  the  Scurvy ;  and  this  was,  in  all  Probability,  the 
Reafon  why  the  foreign  Phyfician,  mention’d  by  Bartholine , 
promifed  himfelf  fo  poor  Encouragement  in  Denmark ,  where 
the  Scurvy  is  endemial,  when  he  faw  their  Gardens  fo  well 
ftored  with  this  Plant.  The  Italians  put  the  young  Tops  of  the 
BraJJica  fimbriata ,  or  Boor-cole,  into  their  Sallads,  in  order  to 
render  the  Body  foluble,  and  provoke  Urine.  Konigius  gives 
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fe-s  art  Account  of  a  dropfical  Patient,  who,  after  despairing  of 
Relief  from  the  Phyficians,  was  at  laft  happily  cured  by  a 
Quack,  by  means  'of  Cabbage  infufed  in  Wine,  with  proper 
Corre&ors.  The  Plant  itfelf,  a  little  boil’d,  with  an  Addition 
of  Lemon-juice,  and  new  Butter,  is  an  excellent  Remedy  in 
phthifical  and  hedtic  Diforders*  The  red  Cabbage  is  preferable 
to  the  white,  in  Cafes  where  the  Body  is  afflicted  with  Ulcers, 
lince,  in  fuch  Conftitutions,  the  white  foon  affumes  a  putrid 
Quality,  and  becomes  fetid*  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  mo¬ 
derate  Ufe  of  it  may,  in  fome  Cafes,  produce  falutary  Effedts; 
but  can’t  perfuade  myfelf  to  believe,  that  large  Quantities  of  it, 
frequently  taken,  fupply  the  Body  with  laudable  nutritious 
Juices.  Where  Urine  is  to  be  provoked,  or  the  Body  render’d 
foluble,  it,  by  its  ftimulating  Muriatic  Acid,  proves  effectual, 
with  fuch  as  are  not  accuffom’d  to  take  Phyfic.  Many  People, 
efpecially  in  Poland ,  ufe  pickled  Cabbage  for  diffipating  the 
Remains  of  a  Debauch,  which  Intention  they  find  it  anfwers 
very  well.  Befides,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Pickle  of 
Cabbage  plentifully  drank,  by  the  Country- people,  has  removed 
continued  Fevers,  cured  Dropfies,  and  carried  off  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  Tertian  Agues.  When  the  Peafants  of  Croatia  are  feiz’d 
with  Fevers,  they  fuccefsfully  apply  Cataplafms  of  pickled  Cab¬ 
bage  to  their  Foreheads.  The  Pickle  of  (jabbage  is  faid  to  be 
very  eftedfual  in  Burns,  Gangrenes,  and  the  Beginnings  of 
Inflammations  in  the  Fauces,  where  the  Intention  is  to  re¬ 
frigerate  and  repel,  efpecially  with  an  Addition  of  Lemon-juice. 
Nor  is  unpickled  Cabbage  lefs  ufeful  for  various  external  Pur- 
pofes,  fince  it  refrigerates,  repels,  opens,  and  deterges.  Thus 
’tis  ufual,  after  Veiicatories  are  taken  off,  to  apply  the  Leaves 
of  white  Cabbage,  anointed  with  Butter  ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
removed  every  two  Hours.  According  to  Etmuller ,  they  may 
alfo  be  very  properly  laid  upon  Blues,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
Difcharge  of  the  Matter,  and  prevent  Confolidation.  Nurfes 
alfo  apply  the  Leaves  of  Cabbage  to  their  Breaffs,  in  order  to 
prevent  Coagulations  of  their  Milk,  and  hinder  it  from  being 
accumulated  in  too  large  a  Quantity.  Some  apply  them  to 
Abfceffes  of  the  Breaft,  in  order  to  prevent  Inflammations,  and 
promote  the  Confolidation  of  the  Ulcer.  The  Country-people, 
in  order  to  cleanfe  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  either  pour  the  Juice 
of  Cabbage  into  them,  or  lay  its  Leaves  bruifed  to  them.  Some 
ufe  red  Cabbage-leaves,  after  having  ftripp’d  off  the  outer  Skin 
and  Ridges,  by  way  of  Plaifter,  in  inflamed  Wounds,  and 
itchy  Ulcers.  The  Leaves,  anointed  with  Rape-oil,  are,  in 
peftilential  Diforders,  very  fuccefsfully  applied  for  the  Matura¬ 
tion  of  Ulcers  and  Carbuncles.  Diemerb.  dePeJle .  The  Leaves, 
boil’d  up  into  a  Cataplafm,  with  Butter,  maturate  and  break 
Impoftumations.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the  Achors  of  Chil¬ 
dren  are  repel’d,  the  Leaves  of  the  BraJJica  Capitata ,  ap¬ 
plied  to  them,  never  fail  to  make  the  Difcharge  of  the  Matter 
return.  Simon  Pauli  tells  us,  that  he  himfelf  knew  a  certain 
Girl,  who,  in  the  Space  of  fourteen  Days,  had  an  incredible 
Number  of  Warts  taken  off  one  of  her  Hands,  by  anointing 
them  with  the  Juice  of  Cabbage,  which  (he  allow’d  to  dry  on 
them.  In  feverifh  Heats  the  Leaves  are  applied  to  the  Soles  of 
the  Feet,  with  Salt,  in  Bead  of  Veficatories.  Etmuller  informs 
us,  that  an  antipleuritic  Ointment  is  prepar’d  of  the  Root  of 
Cabbage,  mix’d  with  Clove-gilly-flowers  and  Honey.  Bartho- 
letus  gives  Directions  with  regard  to  the  Method  of  ufing  it  in 
Pleurifles,  and  affirms,  that  he  has  known  many  reftored  by  its 
means,  without  the  Concurrence  of  Venefe&ion.  Others 
make  it  thus : 

Take  frefh  Hogs-lard,  and  Cabbage-juice,  each  two  Ounces ; 
and  of  Cumin-feed,  three  Drams.  Mix  up  into  the  Form 
of  an  Ointment,  to  be  applied  to  the  Part  affected.  Et¬ 
muller. 

The  Efficacy  of  Cabbage,  fo  much  extol’d  by  the  Antients 
in  arthritic  Pains,  was  happily  experienced  by  a  certain  {troll¬ 
ing  Quack  in  Holland ,  by  whofe  Prefcriptions  many  were  fen- 
fibly  relieved  from  the  moft  racking  arthritic  Pains  and  Swell¬ 
ings,  in  the  Feet,  Hands,  and  Knees.  The  Leaves  of  red 
Cabbage,  for  this  Purpofe,  are  to  be  warm’d  at  the  Fire,  and 
applied  to  the  Parts  affected.  Some  ufe  them  anointed  with 
new  May  Butter.  Foreji.  Obf.  Med.  L.  29.  Obf  10.  The 
Seeds  of  the  red  Cabbage,  and  efpecially  the  black  Seeds  of 
the  Brajftca  Fimbriata,  are  poffefs’d  of  an  anthelmin¬ 
thic  Quality;  and,  when  bruifed,  with  Sugar,  contribute 
to  invigorate  the  Organs  of  Speech,  and  render  the  Voice 
clear,  ftrong,  and  fonorous.  But  when  they  are  grolly 
pounded,  boil  d  in  flefti-broth,  and  drank  with  the  Broth, 
they  are  faid  to  give  certain  and  immediate  Eafe  in  Colic  Pains. 
When  reduced  to  the  Form  of  an  Emulfion,  with  Succory- 
water,  they  are  alfo  an  excellent  Medicine  in  nephritic  Pains, 
and  fcorbutic  Cafes  :  If  they  cannot  be  had,  Turnep-fccds  are 
ufed  as  a  Succedaneum  to  them. 

The  Syrupus  Brajftca  rubra ,  in  the  Pharrnacop.  Argcntora- 
tenfis,  is  made  of  the  Juice  of  that  Plant  mixed  up  with  Su¬ 
gar,  and  is  highly  recommended  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaft 
efpecially  Coughs  and  Afthmas.  The  Lohoch  de  caulibus  Gor- 


denii  in  the  Pharrnacop.  Augujlana ,  and  Antwerp,  is  prepar’d 
of  the  Juice  of  red  Cabbage,  with  Saffron,  Sugar,  and  Honey 
and  is  highly  extol’d  in  Hoarfenefs,  and  in  Coughs,  which 
anfe  from  Cold  The  fame  Medicine  is,  by  Me  fie,  prepar’d 
of  the  Juice  of  the  Cabbage,  with  Sapa  and  Honey  Cab¬ 
bage  is  a  flatulent  Species  of  Food,  and  of  hard  Digeftion  * 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  a  good,  as  well  as  an  antient  CuftomI 
to  boil  it  with  fat  rlefh,  that  it  may  become  tender  and  eafi- 
ly  digefted,  and  to  eat  it  with  grofs-pounded  Pepper’  in  order 
to  prevent  Flatulencies.  That  Cabbage  is  of  a  hard  Subftance 
is  obvious  from  its  being  render’d  more  fweet  and  tender  bv 
Frofts,  and  nipping  Colds;  for  ’tis  probable,  that  its  com- 
prefied  and  conftridted  Fibres  are  by  the  penetrating  Cold  fo 
chang’d  and  alter’d,  as  to  become  fofter  when  boil’d  and 
confequently  more  eafily  digefted  by  the  Stomach.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Method  of  preparing  Cabbage,  I  {hall  here  give 
the  Advice  of  Bruyerinus.  «  I  muft,  fays  he ,  expofe  an  Er- 
“  ror  which  is  no  lefs  common,  than  pernicious,  in  prenarino- 
“  Cabbage.  Moft  People,  in  confequence  of  the 
“  of  the  Cooks,  eat  it  after  it  has  been  long  boi]’d°  a  Cir- 
“  cumftance  which  does  not  a  little  diminilh  both  its  ’grateful 
“  Tafte,  and  falutary  Qualities.  But  I  obferve,  that  thofe 
“  who  have  a  more  polite  and  elegant  Turn,  order  their  Cab- 
“  bage  to  be  gently  boil’d,  put  into  Difhes,  and  feafon’d  with 
“  Salt  and  Oil,  by  which  Method  they  affume  a  beautiful 
“  green  Colour,  become  grateful  to  the  Tafte*  and  proper  for 
“  keeping  the  Body  foluble.  This  Circumftance  ought  not 
“  to  be  forgot  by  thofe  who  are  Lovers  of  Cabbage.’’  The 
Antients  boil’d  their  Cabbage  with  Nitre*  which  render’d  it 
at  once  more  grateful  to  the  Palate,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 

Advice^1106  Martial)  L'  I3'  EMr'  x7*  Sives  the  following 


Ne  tibi  pallentes  meveant  fajlidia  caules , 

Hit  rata  viridis  Brajftca  fiet  aqua. 

Among  the  Antients  it  feems  to  have  been  a  Tradition 
l—'y  rS,ce‘Cd»  that  Cabbage  not  only  carried  off  the 
troublefome  Confequences  of  a  Surfeit,  but  alfo  guarded  againft 
intoxication,  if  eat  before  a  Drinking-match  was  undertaken 
.  or  thls  Rea<°n>  the  Egyptians  were  efteem’d  a  debauch’d  and 
intemperate  People,  becaufe  they  ufed  previoufly  to  eat  boil’d 
Cabbage,  that  they  might  indulge  themfelves  the  more  freely 
and  immoderately  over  the  focial  Bowl.  The  Seeds  of  the 
Cabbage  were  alfo  previoufly  taken  by  many,  with  a  View  to 
prevent  Intoxication.  Befides,  the  Antipathy  between  the  Cab- 
bage  and  \  ines  was  believ’d  to  be  fo  great,  that  the  latter 
yielded  a  poor  and  weak  Wine,  if  the  former  happen’d  to  grow 
near  them.  S. ceAtken.  L.  1  C.  25.  Alex.  Trallian .  L.  1. 
a  i°.  Pa  lad.  R.  R  L  9.  C .  5.  This  Antipathy 
they  accounted  for,  by  a  Fable  almoft  too  ridiculous  to  be 
mention  d.  They  affirm’d,  that  the  Cabbage  fprung  from  a 
Tear  ftied  by  Lycurgus ;  for,  faid  they,  when  Bacchus ^  being 
afraid  of  Lycurgus,  enter’d  into  the  Sea,  Lycurgus  in  the 
mean  time,  begirt  with  the  pliant  Branches  of  the  Vine,  dropt 
a  I  ear,  from  which  the  Cabbage  rofe ;  and  ever  fince  there 
was  an  Antipathy  betwixt  the  -Vine  and  the  Cabbage  ;  for,  fay 
they,  when  the  Vine  and  Cabbage  happen  to  grow  near  each 
°u  t-he  Cabbage  itfelf  either  decays  immediately,  or  caufes 
the  Twigs  of  the  Vine  to  do  fo.  They  affirm’d  alfo,  that  in 
Confequence  of  this  Antipathy,  when  the  Uvula  or  Columel- 
la  was  too  much  relaxed  by  a  Defluxion  of  Humours,  the 
Juice  of  raw  Cabbage  applied  to  the  Head  drew  it  back.  They 
maintain  d  in  like  manner,  that  if  Cabbage  and  Vines  were 
planted  near  each  other,  the  fpringing  Shoots  of  the  Vine, 
when  beginning  to  approach  the  Cabbage,  ceafed  to  come 
forth  in  their  former  Direction,  but  were  turned  backwards, 
as  if  they  had  been  confcious  of  the  mutual  Antipathy  be¬ 
tween  themfelves  and  the  Cabbage.  In  like  manner  they 
faid  that  when  the  leaft  Quantity  of  Wine  was  pour’d  up¬ 
on  Cabbage  when  it  was  boiling,  it  would  after  that  become 
incapable  of  being  boil’d,  and  have  its  Colour  fpoil’d.  Geopon. 
L.  12.  6.  17. 

Arijictle ,  L.  3.  Prob.  17.  ftarts  the  Queftion,  why  Cabbage 
removes  the  Confequences  of  hard  Drinking;  and  feems  to 
account  for  it,  from  its  fweet  and  difeutient  Juice.  Whether 
what  he  advances  on  this  Head  is  confonant  to  Philofophy, 
and  good  Senfe,  or  not,  ’tis  yet  certain,  that  aqueous  Liquids 
poffefled  of  an  abftergent  Quality,  as  the  Juice  of  Cabbage  is, 
not  only  dilute  the  Humours  of  our  Bodies,  and  allay  their 
fervor,  but  alfo  make  a  Revulfion  from  the"  fuperior  to  the 
inferior  Parts,  and  confequently  carry  off  a  Crapula,  by  free¬ 
ing  the  Head  from  the  offenfive  Matter ;  and  that  Cabbage, 
eaten  previoufly  to  a  Debauch,  dilutes  the  fpirituous  Liquors 
drank,  and  blunts  their  Strength,  fo  as  to  make  them  adf  lefs 
powerfully  than  they  would  otherwife  do.  But  Experience 
convinces  us,  that  the  Efficacy  of  Cabbage  is  not  fo  great  in 
this  refpedt,  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  Effedts  of  immoderate 
Driving. 
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As  for  the  innate  Antipathy  between  the  Vine  and  the 
Cabbage,  forne  of  the  Moderns  have  endeavour’d  to  account 
for  it  from  the  Nature  of  thefe  two  Plants,  by  faying,  that 
they  are  both  fo  fond  of  nutritive  Juice,  as  greedily  to  fuck 
up  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth ;  from  which  it  happens,  that 
when  they  are  planted  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  each  other, 
the  one  muft  languifh  and  decay,  becaufe  the  other  robs  it  of 
a  fufficient  Supply  of  Moifture.  Levin.  Lenin.  Mir.  L.  2. 

C.  52.  L.  4 .C.  10.  And  Baco.  H .  N.  Cent.  5.  Exp.  479, 

^This  Account  however  ingenious,  labours  under  a  terrible 
Difadvantage,  which  is,  that  it  is  contradi&ed  by  Experience, 
lince  we  find,  that  Cabbages  thrive  no-where  better  than  among 
young  Vines,  which  in  their  Turn  thrive  as  well  as  if  there 
was  no  Cabbage  near  them.  See  Eph •  N.  C.  D.  2.  a.  7. 

The  feveral  Species  of  Cabbage  beft  known,  and  mod  uled, 

are  the  following.  _ 

BRASSICA  SATIVA,  Caulis,  Offic.  Braffica  capitata 
clba ,  or  white  Cabbage  Cole.  Ger.  244*  Emac.  312.  C. 

B.  Pin.  hi.  J.  B.  2.  826.  Chab.  268.  Raii  Hift.  1.  794- 
Tourn.  Inft.  219.  Elem.  Bot.  188.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  21. 
Hift.  Oxon.  2.  206.  Braffica  capitata ,  Park.  Theat.  268. 
Braffica  capitata  vulgaris ,  Park.  Parad,  5°3’  WHITE 
CABBAGE  and  COLEWORTS. 

This  Species  of  Cabbage  is  among  the  Germans  moft  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  Food  ;  and  of  it  they  make  their  ce  ebrated 
pickled  Cabbage,  called  Sauer  Kraut ,  of  which  Gefner  fays,  that 
if  Cato  had  only  tailed  it,  he  would  have  pray  d,  'Totum  ut  fe 
facerent  Dii  Palatum,  that  the  Gods  would  convert  every  Part 
of  him  into  the  moft  exquifite  Organs  of  Tafte,  that  he  might 
regale  himfelf  with  fo  delicious  Food. 

^RASSICA  CAPITATA  RUBRA,  Offic.  Ger.  245. 
Emac.  313.  J.  B.  2.  831.  Chab.  270.  C.  B.  Pin.  in.  Ran 
Hift.  I.  794.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  207.  Park.  Parad.  204.  Bourn. 
Inft.  219.  Elem.  Bot.  188.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  10.  RED 
CABBAGE.  Dale. 

This  Species  of  Cabbage  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  its 
Leaves  are  only  ufed,  a  Decoction  of  which,  lweeten  d  with  a 
little  Sugar,  and  drank  at  medicinal  Hours,  is  an  excellent 
Medicine  for  promoting  a  Difcharge  of  the  purulent  Matter  in 
Empyemas  by  Urine.  II  ale  from  Etmul. 

It  bears  the  Winter  better  than  moft  others  ;  and  is  for  me¬ 
dicinal  Puipofes  efteem’d  preferable  to  the  white ;  for  which 
Reafon.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Preparation  of  Syrups  and  Lo- 

CAULIS  RUBRA,  Offic.  Braffica  rubra ,  C.  B.  Pin.  hi. 
Ger.  244.  Emac.  312.  Tourn.  Inft.  219.  Braffica  rubra 
vulgaris ,  J.  B.  2.  831.  Chab.  270.  Raii  Hift.  1.  796.  Braf- 
Jica  fativa  rubra  aperta  lavis ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  207.  K.EU 

COLEWORTS.  _  .  _ 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  its  Leaves  are 
only  in  Ufe,  aDeco&ion  of  which,  fweeten’d  with  Sugar,  is 
a  celebrated  Remedy  in  Afthmas.  Dale  from  Riverius. 

This  Species  of  Cabbage  bears  the  Cold  of  the  Winter  very 
well  In  the  Kitchens  ’tis  principally  ufed  in  the  Winter  Sea- 
fon,’  after  it  is  expofed  to  the  Froft.  In  the  Beginning  of  the 
Spring  the  Tops  of  its  Shoots  are  by  many  thought  a  choice 
Ingredient  in  their  Sallads. 

BRASSICA  SABAUDA,  Offic.  Ger.  247.  Emac.  315. 
Park.  Parad.  504.  Braffica  alba,  capite  longo ,  non  pemtus 
claufa ,  C.  B.  Pin.  m.  Tourn.  Inft.  219.  Elem.  Bot.  188. 
Hift.  Oxon.  2.  207.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  11.  Braffica  Italua 
tenerrima  glomerofa ,  fore  albo ,  J.  B.  2.  827.  Chab.  268. 
RahHTft.  1  795.  SAVOY  CABBAGE.  . 

In  the  Gardens  of  England ,  this  Species  of  Cabbage  is  only 

cultivated  for  the  Kitchen.  Dale. 

The  Savoy  Cabbage  is  very  delicate  and  tender,  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  much  fought  after  by  thofe  who  have  nice  Palates, 
and  are  acquainted  with  its  agreeable  Tafte. 

BRASSICA  FLORIDA,  Offic.  Park.  Theat.  269.  Ger. 
246.  Emac.  314.  R^i  Hift.  I.  795 .  Braffica  caulifiora,  C. 
Tl  Pin  ill.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  208.  Tourn.  Inft.  219.  Boerh. 

ind.  A.  2.  11.  B™fM,'"“,'^HJpB^nnTFT<OWER9' 
Caulis florida ,  Park.  Parad.  505.  THE  COLLIFLOWER. 

This  Species  of  the  Cabbage  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and 

is  much  ufed  in  the  Kitchen.  Dale. 

The  Ufe  the  Colliflower  is  well  enough  known  to 
Cnnks  who  prepare  it  much  after  the  fame  manner  they  do 
thToier  Species  of  Cabbage.  In  Conjunaion  with  other 
proper  Ingredients,  they  alfo  add  it  to  Pyes  and  Sauces,  wh.ch 
are  verv  agreeable  both  to  the  Sick,  and  to  the  Healthy. 

BRASSICA  GONG Y LODES,  B.  Braffica  caulorapa, 
Ratocaulis  vulgo ;  and  Braffica  caule  rapum  gerens.  The 

TThfHe^ofBtheAS°?k  of  this  Cabbage,  boil'd  in  fat  Broth, 
is  eat  in  the  fame  manner  Turneps  ufually  are. 

In  Egypt  the  Eunuchs  eat  this  Cabbage  cut  into  fmall  Por- 
‘tions,  S  boil’d  in  fat  Broth ;  fometunts  they  alfo  ufe  ,t 


boiled  in  Water,  preparing  it  with  Oil*  Salt,  and  Vinegar* 

^TTe  Seeds'of  the  Tnrnpp  Cabbage  .yield  an  Oil  by  Expref- 
fion,  very  proper  for  Lamps,  and  for  the  Purpofes  of  thofe 
concern’d  in  the  Woolen  Manufactory  :  After  the  Oil  is  ob¬ 
tain’d,  what  remains  is  allotted  for  Food  to  the  Cattle. 

BRASSICA  FIMBRJATA,  B.  .Braffica  tophofa ;  Braf¬ 
fica  crifpa  laciniofa.  The  BOOR-COLE. 

This  Species,  both  for  Food,  and  medicinal  Ufes,  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  red  Cabbage.  ■  •  .  .  .  _  _ 

Its  Seeds  are  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  an  acrid  aromatic  J.  alte, 
and  of  a  Smell  fufficiently  grateful,  tho’  not  ftrong. 

BRASSICA  CAMPESTRIS  perfoliata,  fore  albo,  C.  B. 

P.  Perfoliata  filiquofa ;  Perfoliated  wild  Cabbage,  with  a 

white, Flower.  ^  ■ 

This  Species  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Spain,  in  fome  Parts 
of  Aufiria ,  Provence  in  France,  and  in  the  Corn-fields  about 
Marbach,  in.  the  Duchy  of  Wirt emb erg.  It  flowers  in  the 
Summer,  and  brings  its  Seeds  to  Perfection.  It  is  thought 
to  be  poflefled  of  lingular,  if  not  more  powerful  Qua¬ 
lities,  than  the  other  Species  of  Cabbage ;  for  which  Rea¬ 
fon  it  is  by  fome  called  Braffica  rujlica ;  it  is  not  ufed  as 
Food;  It  is  by  other  Authors  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Epithets, 
Perfoliata,  Napifolia.  Bauh.  Mcrif.  Garidel.  Boeder,  and  Cluf. 
Hif.  Morifon  thinks,  that  it  is  the  K&pfa  °f  Diofco- 

ricles,  and  the  Braffica  Sylvefris  of  the  Latins,  for  the  Virtues 
of  which,  fee  the  Paflage  already  quoted  from  Pliny,  L.  20* 

C.  9.  and  that  from  Diofcorides,  L.  2.  C.  1 14. 

BRASSICA  CAMPESTRIS  perfoliata,  fore  purpureo , 

C.  B.P.  or,  Perfoliata  filiquofa  purpurea.  Perfoliated  wild  Cab¬ 
bage,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

Its  Seeds,  Root,  and  medicinal  \  irtues,  agree  pretty  much 
with  thofe  of  the  perfoliated  wild  Cabbage  with  white  Flowers. 

BRASSICA  RADICE  NAP1FORMI,  C.  B.  P.  or, 
Braffica  Sylvefris,  called  Napobraffiica.  T  URNEI -ROOTED 

CABBAGE.  .  b 

This  Species  of  Cabbage  is  principally  cultivated  in  the 
colder  Parts  of  Germany,  in  the  Mountains  efpecially,  and  to¬ 
wards  Bohemia.  Its  Root  may  be  eaten,  and  fome  pickle  it, 

like  the  Colliflower.  „  ^ 

BRASSICA  ASPARAGODES  CRISP  A,  Braffica  Epi - 
phyllitis,  C.  B.  P.  Braffica  thyrfoides.  CURLED  COLE- 

WORT.  , 

This  Species  lafts  a  long  time,  and  endures  the  Rigors  of 
the  Winter  in  England.  It  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Afpara - 
godes,  from  its  fending  forth  fmall  Shoots  like  Afparagus,  which 
are  prepar’d  in  fat  Capon  or  Mutton  Broth.  Ray. 

BRASSICA  SATIVA  ALBA,  vcl  viridis  ;  vulgaris  aper¬ 
ta  lavis  ;  or,  Braffica  vulgaris,  fativa.  Braffica  lavis  Theo- 
phrafti,  Catonis,  &  Plinii,  the  laft  of  whom  alfo  called  it 
CAULODES. 

BRASSICA  ALBA  CRISPA  ;  and  Braffica  Sabauda  ru - 
gofa.  WHITE  CURL’D  CABBAGE. 

This  Species  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  does  not  endure 
the  Winter.  Morifon. 

BRASSICA  CAPITATA  ALBA  MINOR  MUS- 
COVITICA,  H.  A.  The  RUSSIAN  CABBAGE. 

This  Species  was  formerly  in  much,  greater  Efteem  than  at 
prefent,  fince  ’tis  now  only  to  be  found  in  particular  Gentle¬ 
mens  Gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for  their  own  Ufe,  but  ’tis 
rarely  ever  brought  to  the  Market.  Miller. 

BRASSICA  CAPITATA  ALBA  COMPRESS  A,  Boer . 
Ind.  The  flat-fided  Cabbage. 

BRASSICA  capitata  alba  pyramidalis.  The  Sugar-loaf 
Cabbage. 

BRASSICA  capitata  alba  pracox.  The  early  Batterfea. 

Cabbage.  „  „ 

BRASSICA  Sabauda  hyberna.  Lob.  Ic.  The  white  Sa¬ 
voy  Cabbage.  _ 

BRASSICA  capitata  viridis  Sabauda ,  Boer.  Ind.  Green 

Savoy  Cabbage. 

BRASSICA  capitata  virefeens  Italica  crifpa ,  Munt.  Hift. 
The  green  Broccoli 

BRASSICA  peregrina  mofehum  olens ,  H.  R.  Par.  lhe 
Muft:  Cabbage. 

BRASSICA  maritima  arborea,  feu  procerior  ramofa ,  Mor. 
Hift.  Branching-tree  Cabbage  from  the  Sea-coaft. 

BRASSICA  rugofa ,  longioribus  folds,  J.  B.  Brown  Broc¬ 
coli. 

BRASSICA  arvenfis,  C.  B.  P.  Common  Colewort. 
BRASSICA  Alpha  perennis,  Tourn.  Perennial  Alpine  Cole- 

wort.  .  c 

Soldanella,  Braffica  marina,  Offic.  Chab.  123.  oolda- 
nella,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  72.  Phyt.  Brit.  115.  Soldanella  marina , 
SEA  BINDWEED,  Ger.  690.  Emac.  838.  Mer.  Pin.  114. 
SEA  COLEWORT,  Raii  Hift.  1.  726.  Soldanella  maritima 
minor,  C.  B.  Pin.  293.  Soldanella  vulgaris  volubilis  marina. 
Park.  Theat.  167.  Braffica  marina,  five  Soldanella,  ].  B. 
2.  160.  Convolvulus  maritimus  Soldanella  did  us,  Rau  Synop. 


BRE: 

§.  276.  Convolvulus  maritimus  nojlras  rotutidifolius^  Hift. 
Oxon.  2.  11.  Boerh.  Ind.,A.  245.  Tourn.  Inft.  83.  Elem. 
Bot.  73.  SCOTTISH  SCURVY-GRASS,  or  SOLDA¬ 
NELLA. 

It  is  produc’d  in  the  moft  fandy  Parts  of  the  Sea-coaft,  and 
flowers  in  June *  The  whole  Herb  is  in  Ufe,  and,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
cellently  calculated  for  difdharging  Water,  it  contributes  very 
much  to  the  Cure  of  Dropfles  and  Scurvies.  Dale  from  Schrod. 

Of  this  Plant  Miller  enumerates  the  three  following  Species. 

1.  The  Soldanella  Alpha  rotundifolia ,  C.  B.  P.  Round- 
leav’d  Soldanella  of  the  Alps. 

2.  Soldanella  Alpha  rotundifolia ,  jlore  niveo ,  C.  B.  P. 

Round -leav’d  Soldanella  of  the  Alps ,  with  a  Snow-white 
Flower*  _  .  . 

3.  Soldanella  Alpha ,  folio  minus  rotunda ,  C.  B.  P.  Solda¬ 
nella  of  the  Alps ,  with  a  Leaf  lefs  round.  Miller's  Dictionary. 

What  they  call  the  Sea  Cabbage  is,  in  all  refpedts,  different 
from  the  cultivated  Kind,  as  producing  numerous  thin  (lender 
Leaves,  like  thole  of  round  Birthwort,  each  proceeding  from 
a  very  red  Spray,  and  (landing  upon  a  Angle  Pedicle,  like  thofe 
of  Ivy.  Its  Juice  is  white,  but  not  copious;  and  taftes  faltilh, 
with  a  kind  ol  Bitternefs,'  and  is  of  a  fat  Confidence. 

The  whole  Plant  is  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  and  acrimonious ; 
and,  if  boil’d  and  eaten,  is  extremely  opening  to  the  Belly. 
Some  boil  fat  Flefh-meats  with  it,  becaufe  of  its  Acrimony. 
Diofccrides ,  Lib.  2.  C.  148. 

•  The  Root  of  Soldanella  is  ffnall,  white,  and  ffringy,  fending 
forth  long  weak  trailing  Branches,  climbing  on  any  thing  it 
lays  hold  on,  like  the  common  Bindweed.  The  Leaves  grow 
alternately  on  the  Stalks,  in  Shape  and  Bignefs  like  the  lefler 
Celahdine,  feton  long  Foot-ftalks.  The  Bell- fafhion’d  Flowers 
come  forth  at  the  Joints,  with  the  Leaves  in  Shape  like  the 
common  Bindweed,  of  a  reddifh-purple  Colour.  The  Seed  is 
black  and  corner’d,  contain’d  in  a  round  Capfula.  The  Root, 
Stalk,  and  Leaves,  afford- a  milky  Juice. 

It  grows  upon  the  Sea-beach,  in  many  Parts  of  the  North  of 
England ,  and  flowers  in  June. 

Sea  Cabbage  evacuates  watery  Humours  very  powerfully,  and 
is  by  fome  given  as  a  good  Purge  in  the  Dropfy  ;  but  it  works 
very  ruggedly,  and  very  much  diforders  the  Stomach,  and  there¬ 
fore  needs  good  Correctives.  It  is  given  likewife  in  the  Scurvy 
and  Rheumatic  Cafes  ;  tho’  it .  is  but  feldom  us’d.  Miller's 
Bot.  Of. 

BRASSIDELLICA  Ars.  A  Way  of  curing  Wounds  in 
Paracelfus,  Lib.  2.  de  Vita  longa ,  cap.  14.  by  applying  the 
Herb  Braffidella,  or  Ophioglofum ,  to  the  Piace. 

BRATHU,  fifcthu,  in  Oribafus  and  Aetius ,  is  the  Herb 
Savine.  See  SAbina. 

'  BREGMA,  fiftyt**,  fyzyjA f,  from  to  irri¬ 

gate,  or  moiften.  The  middle  and  fore  Part  of  the  Head, 
fituated  above  the  Forehead,  and  extended  on  the  Sides  as  far  as 
the  Temples,  call’d  by  Cool.  Aurelianus ,  Lard.  Paf  Lib.  1. 
cap.  4.  Medium  Tejlee.  Bfiyy.a.  is  expounded  in  Hefychius  by 
7 0  fzaov  tUs  nz<f)Ahtkt  “  the  Middle  of  the  Head  by  others 
the  Sinciput.  Thus  Horner ,  Iliad.  3.  zvz^yzoi  lx maz 
xvpfhctyy;  tv  kovUoiv  iori  tz  >y  coy.zs,  “he  fell  forward 

“  out  of-  his  magniflcent  Chariot  into  the  Duff,  upon  the  Sin- 
“  ciput  and  Shoulders.  ”  Where  Eujlatbius ,  on  this  Place, 
writes,  that  the  Part  is  call’d  B?iy/xa,  becaufe,  in  Infants,  it 
is  not  only  tender,  but  very  humid,  fo  that  it  may  feem 
Qzfifyfioj.,  “  to  be  irrigated.  ”  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  de  cap.  Vul. 
fays,  that  “  the  thinned  and  weakedBone  of  all  the  Head  is,” 
to  xdjcc  pfiyfxa,  “  that  at  the  Bregma.  ”  Again,  in  the  fame 
Treatife,  he  fays,  “  the  Brain  is  very  tender,  •  and  quick  of 
“  Senfe,  in  Wounds  which  affeCt  the  Flefia  and  Bone,  ” 
to  fifty y.et,  “  about  the  Bregma  ;  ”  x)  0  zyKz'pcth®' 

vtto  too  (Zfzy[xaje  Kztreu,  “  and  that  great  Part  of  the  Brain 
“  lies  under  the  Bregma.  ” 

BRELISIS.  The  Caranna  (a  fort  of  Gum).  Rulandus. 

BRENTHUS,  fiftvS&t  a  Species  of  Duck  or  Moor-hen, 
accounted  delicious  Food  by  the  Boeotians.  Aidrovandus  Or- 
mtholog.  Lib.  19.  '  ' 

BREPHOS,  to  fift<?& ,  whether  from  r ?£<?«,  to  nourifh,  by 
changing  t  into  fi,  or  from  fz^fiso  of  the  fame  Import,  by  a  Meta- 
thefis  of  the  Letters  e  and  p,  let  Philologids  determine.  An 
Infant.  CaJlellus. 

BREVE  VAS,  or  Vafa  Brevia.  Thefeare  form’d  by  fome 
Branches  of  Veins  from  the  Coronary  Veins  of  the  Stomach, 
which  join  with  the  fplenic  Veins  at  the  Spleen. 

Thro’  thcfe  V effels  the  Antiehts  thought  that  a  melancholic 
Humour  was  convey’d  from  the  Spleen  to  the  Stomach,  which 
ferved  to  vellicate  the  Membranes  of  it,  and  to  excite  Appetite. 
But  this  fancy  is  refuted  by  the  Difcovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  which  has  demondrated,  that  nothing  comes 
thro’  thofe  Vcffels  from  the  Spleen  to  the  Stomach  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  Blood  is  convey’d  from  the  Stomach  into  the 
Splenic  Vein,  and  by  that  to  the  Vena  Porta.  Drake. 

BREXANTES,  An  Epithet  of  a  kind  of  (mall 

green  Frogs,  in  Galen ,  Lib.  10.  de  San,  tuend.  where  he  ex- 
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pofes  the  Vanity  of  a  Remedy,  prepar’d  of  the  Blood  of  thofe 
Frogs,  for  hindering  the  Regeneration  of  Hair.  The  Word 
Brexantes  i9  made  by  an  Onomatopoeia  taken  from  the  Sound  of 
the  Voice  of  thefe  Animals.  CaJlellus. 

BREYNIA.  A  Plant  fo  nam’d  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Brcynius * 
a  learned  Botanid  at  Dantzick.  It  has  a  Rofe- flower,  con¬ 
fiding  of  many  Petals,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular  Order, 
from  whofe  Flower- cup  rifes  the  Pointal,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  a  Fruit  or  Pod,  which  is  foft  and  flefhy,  in  which  are 
feveral  Kidney-fhap’d  fle(hy  Seeds.  There  are  two  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  are,  the  Breynia  with  broad  Almond-ieaves, 
and  that  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  wild  Olive.  It  grows 
very  common  in  Jamaica ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  America 
being  a  Tree  thirty  Feet  high,  with  a  Trunk  of  the  Bignefs  of 
a  Man’s  Thigh.  I  And  no  medicinal  Virtues  afcrib’d  to  it. 
Miller's  Did. 

BRICUMUM.  The  Name  by  which  the  Gauls  call’d  tbs 
Herb  Artemifia.  Marcellus  Empiricus ,  cap.  26. 

BR1NDONES.  Indici  Fruttus  rubentes  acidi ,  J.  B. 

In  Goa ,  in  the  Eafl-lndies,  as  Garcias  relates,  there  is  a  kind 
of  Fruit,  which  they  call  Brhdones  ;  it  is  a  little  reddifh  on  the 
Outfide,  but  the  Infide  is  as  red  as  Blood,  and  of  a  very  four 
Tade.  Sometimes  the  Outfide  is  blackifh,  which  Colour  it 
contrails  by  Maturity  ;  and  the  Fruit  is  not  near  fo  four  as  the 
other,  but  altogether  as  red  in  the  Infide.  This  Fruit  is  very 
agreeable  to  many  Palates,  but  not  to  mine,  fays  Garcias ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  exceflive  Sournefs.  The  Dyers  ufe  it,  and  the  Rind 
is  preferved,  and  tranfported  to  make  Vinegar,  for  which  Pur- 
pofe  it  is  ufed  by  fome  in  Portugal.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 

BRISTOL  WATER.  Thefe  Waters,  in  refpedt  to  Heat, 
are  the  fourth  in  Degree  amongd  the  Waters  which  are  edeem’d 
warm.  Thofe  of  Bath  are  the  Ard,  Buxton  the  fecond,  Mat- 
lock  the  third,  and  Brijlol  the  next. 

As  to  the  Virtues  of  the  Brijlol  Water  in  particular  Cafes, 
the  PhyAcians  upon  the  Spot  are  the  bed  able  to  adapt  them 
properly  ;  but,  that  I  may  not  omit  fome  general  Account  of 
their  Ufes,  I  (hall  infert  the  fubfequent  Extract  from'  Dr.  Wyn- 
ter's  Cyclus  Metafyncriticus. 

In  fpeakingof  the  Differences  betwixt  Bath  Waters  and  thofe 
of  Brijloj  I  would  willingly,  fays  he,  do  ftriCt  Judice  to  both, 
with  the  utmod  Impartiality  :  But  Ance  they  can  never  prove 
Rivals,  but  on  the  contrary.  Friends,  and,  by  reafon  of  their 
Vicinity,  of  mutual  Good  to  each  other,  there  can  arife  no 
Emulation,  no  Competition,  much  lefs  Contention.  Some, 
indeed,  have  endeavour’d  to  raife  the  Repute  of  the  one,  by 
leffening  and  denying  the  other  :  But  this  Practice,  fo  dilhoneft 
in  itfelf,  mud  fall  to  the  Ground,  after  I  have  made  it  appear, 
that  they  are  of  Qualities  and  EffeCts  altogether  different ;  that 
where  the  one  isufeful,  the  other  is  improper;  and  that  therefore 
they  are  to  be  us’d  in  different  Cafes. 

I  (hall  likewife  obferve  one  Caution  more;  that  I  will  not, 
with  almod  all  the  Writers  who  have  gone  before,  make 
each  Water  to  cure  every  Difeafe,  and  thereby  render  either 
fufpeCted  of  having  none,  when  each  has  manifedly  fo  many 
good  Qualities. 

Dr.  Guidot,  indeed,  has  made  thefe  two  W aters  of  one  Kind  ; 
and  then  fays,  Brijlol  Waters  cannot  do  the  fame  as  the  Bath , 
as  being  impregnated  with  a  far  lefs  Quantity  of  Salts  than  they  j 
but  drank  in  greater  Quantities,  and  for  a  longer  Time,  their 
Effects  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Bath  Waters. 

Who  is  there,  that  fees  not  the  DoCtor  has  hereby,  with  great 
Addrefs,  render’d  the  Brijlol  Waters  of  no  Ufe  at  all  ?  For 
who  would  chufe  to  drink  more  Water,  or  continue  Ack 
longer,  thanNeceflity  obliges  him  ?  But  this  InAnuation  happens 
to  be  as  falfe,  as  it  is  artful ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  forbear  ap¬ 
plying  the  Character  a  certain  great  Man  gives  Dr. .  Morton' s 
Performances  on  another  Subject,  to  our  Author:  He  often 
wants  Method,  Clearnefs,  and  Judgment;  is  tedious,  without 
inftrudting  ;  and  arguing,  like  the  other,  from  chimerical  Prin¬ 
ciples,  draws  not  only  trifling,  but  abfurd  and  wrong  Conclu- 
Aons. 

The  learned  Profeffor  Pitcairn  has  laid  it  down  as  a  certain 
Maxim,  That  due  Secretions  from  the  Blood,  and  their  proper 
Diftributions,  are  as  necefiary  to  the  Prefervation  of  Life,  as 
the  Circulation  itfelf ;  and  that 'the- gfeateft  Part  Of  Difeafes  take 
their  Origin  from  the  glandular  Secretions  being  too  much  m- 
creafed  or  diminifhed.  Whether  this  Dodtfine  will  hold  in 
acute  or  epidemic  Difeafes,  the  Caufe  of  which  the  Antients 
afcrib’d  to  the  Anger  of  the  Gods,  and  the  wifeft  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns  profefs  themfelves  ignorant  of,  I  (hall  not  inquire  .  but  it 
feems  to  be  evident,  that  chronical  Difeafes  are  owing  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  Caufes. 

The  Blood  is  fometimes  too  thin,  and  then  too  great  a 
Quantity  of  its'ferous  Part  is  feparated  either  by  the  Glands  ot 
the  Skin,  Guts,  or  Kidneys  ;  as  in  colliquative  Sweats,  r  luxes 
of  the  Belly,  and  Diabetes :  The  Blood  grown  too  vifcous,  oc- 
cafions  ObftruCtions  not  only  in  its  own  Canals,  but  in  the 
Glands ;  and  then  the  Secretions  are  lefs  than  they  mould  be  in 
A  State  of  Health,  and  hence  variou'e  Maladies. 

Again, 
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Again,  there  is,  in  fome  Cafes,  too  great  Fulnefs  ;  in 
others,  Deficiency  of  Blood.  Both  thefe  interrupt  due  Se¬ 
cretions. 

Bath  Waters,  then,  are  beneficial,  where  the  Secretion  is 
diininifh’d ;  Brifol,  when  too  much  increas’d.  Bath  attenuates 
powerfully  ;  Brifol  incraflates :  Bath  is  fpirituous,  and  helps 
Defeat ;  Brifol  is  more  cooling,  and  fupprefles  Plenitude,  with 
its  Confequences,  Inflammation,  and  Haemorrhage. 

The  Medicinal  Waters  of  Brifol  are  by  no  means  fo  modern  a 
Difcovery,  nor  is  their  Ufe  of  fo  late  a  Date,  as  is  generally  ima¬ 
gin’d.  Dr.  Vernier,  near  feventy  Years  ago,  writes  profefTedly 
of  them,  and  recommends  them  internally  in  all  the  Difeafes 
for  which  they  are  at  this  time  fo  defervedly  celebrated,  the 
Diabetes  excepted,  which  was  not  known ’till  near  thirty  Years 
after.  From  the  Do&or’s  fo  full  a  Knowledge  of  their  Quali¬ 
ties,  we  may  infer,  that  they  mull  have  been  in  Repute  and 
Uie  long  before.  Indeed,  in  his  Time,  and  fome  Years  after, 
they  were  not  fo  much  frequented,  which  might  have  been  ow¬ 
ing  intirely  to  their  inconvenient  Situation,  and  want  of  Ac¬ 
commodation,  which  have  been  but  of  late  fufficiently  remedied. 
The  incomparable  Dr.  Maplet ,  the  Ornament  of  his  Age, 
in  the  Year  1665.  confirms  their  Virtues  in  the  Stone 
and  Gravel,  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder ;  and  adds 
their  external  Force  in  curing  cancerous  Ulcers,  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  which  the  Dodtor  thought  incurable,  by  wafhing  and 
fomenting  them  therewith.  And,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Dean  of 
Wells ,  1669.  he  fays,  Ad  ritpem  Vincentianam  tibi  confugiendum 
ejje  arbitrary  e  qua  profiliunt  aqua:  renibus ,  O’  vefcee ,  five 
calculofs ,  five  exulceratis  J'uccurrere ,  necnon  fanguinis  maffam 
contemperare ,  &  ab  ilia  fegregandam  Urtnam  lenire ,  O’  edulcorate 
apt  a;  natce. 

Thus,  you  fee,  the  Virtues  of  Brifol  Waters,  and  the  feve- 
ral  Difeafes  in  which  ufeful,  were  known  to  the  Learned  long 
ago  :  But  that  they  are  at  this  time  fo  univerfally  known,  fo 
fuccefsfully  adminifter’d  ;  that  they  are  fo  much  frequented  by 
Perfons  of  all  Ranks  in  our  own  Kingdom,  and  in  fuch  Efteem 
abroad,  is  owing  to  Dr.  Mead  and  Dr.  Lane ,  who  have  fo 
eftablifh’d  their  Reputation,  that  it  feems  of  an  equal  Period 
with  their  own. 

I  find  myfelf  again  oblig’d  to  retire  to  my  old  Sandtuary,  Ex¬ 
perience  ;  for  it  will  be  demanded,  I  fhould  give  an  Account  of 
the  Contents  and  Caufe  of  Heat  in  thefe  Waters  ;  and  from 
thence,  by  an  eafy  Hypothefis,  deduce  their  EfFedls  as  a  necef- 
fary  and  natural  Confequence.  But  I  had  rather  give  the  Afler- 
tions  of  others,  than  my  own  Conjedtures,  in  Matters  fo  abf- 
trufe. 

Dr.  Vernier  tells  us,  this  Water  receives  its  medicinal  Facul¬ 
ties  from  Sulphur  and  Nitre,  and  from  both  but  in  a  fmall  De¬ 
gree  :  He  adds  alfo.  Iron  ;  from  which,  he  is  perfuaded,  it 
has  fome  Tindture  ;  becaufe  a  Patient  of  his,  troubled  with 
Gravel,  and  fubjedt  to  Obftrudtions  in  the  Spleen,  in  the  Ufe 
of  it,  voided  black  feculent  Matter  by  Stool. 

Dr.  Guidot  fays,  their  Impregnation  is  from  Iron,  a  fmall 
Proportion  of  a  nitro-fulphureous  Salt,  and  Lime-ftone  :  He 
informs  us,  that  they  can  have  but  very  little  of  Iron,  becaufe 
they  neither  turn  purple  with  Galls,  nor  curdle  Milk :  But 
what  I  am  furprifed  at  is,  how  the  Dodtor  came  to  find  out 
they  had  any  Iron  Particles  at  all,  fince  they  give  not  the  leaft 
Sign  of  it,  torture  them  as  you  will. 

I  have  taken  the  Courage  now  to  add  my  Conjedture,  which 
is,  that  if  we  may  judge  of  their  Contents  from  their  EfFedls, 
which  are  exceedingly  deterfive  and  healing,  they  partake  chiefly 
of  Chalk,  Lapis  Calcarius,  and  Calaminaris,  the  Virtues  of 
which,  we  know,  are  to  dry,  to  cleanfe,  to  incarn,  or  fill 
Ulcers  withFlefh,  and  cicatrize  them. 

But,  whatever  the  Subftances  are  that  impregnate  them,  it 
is  very  plain  they  are  very  fubtile,  and  that  there  is  but  little  of 
'a  terreftrial  Part  in  them,  from  their  fpecific  Lightnefs  above  all 
other  Waters  ;  which  is  of  itfelf  fo  excellent  a  Quality,  as  by 
no  means  to  be  overlook’d  ;  and  alfo  from  Experiment  ;  for, 
after  Evaporation,  I  found  only  three  Drams  two  Grains  of 
the  mineral-like  Subftance  in  five  Gallons;  and,  after  Di- 
ftillation,  no  more  than  one  Dram  and  a  half  of  a  white 
Powder,  like  levigated  Pearl :  So  that  the  higheft  Proportion 
the  vital  Part  bears  to  the  elemental,  is  as  7  to  6814  in  each 
Quart. 

But  when  we  confider .  how  agreeable  to  the  Sight,  Smell, 
and  Tafte  ;  how  clear,  pure,  and  foft,  they  are  ;  their  gentle 
Degree  of  Heat,  fo  adapted  tofundry  Difeafes  ;  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  thefe  Waters  have  imbib’d  fome  falutary  Par-v 
tides  in’their  Paflage  thro’ the  Earth;  and,  from 'the  many" 
Cures  yearly  wrought  by  them,  that  they  have  an  undoubted 
Title  to  a  Place  in  the  firft  Clafs  of  Medicinal  Waters. 

Nor  is  it  neceflary,  that  Medicinal  Waters  fhould  contain 
fo  large  a  Quantity  of  the  Particles  they  have  imbib’d,  as  may 
be  evident  to  our  Senfes  ;  for  we  know,  by  Experiment,  that 
Regulus  of  Antimony,  frequently  macerated  in  Wine,  lofes  no¬ 
thing  of  its  Weight  or  Subftance,  tho’  the  Wine  prove  ftrongly 
Emetic :  In  vain,  therefore,  do  many  Phyficians  eredt  Labora- 
VOL.  I. 
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tories,  and  take  great  Pains,  to  difeover  what  that  adventitious 
Matter  is,  which  thefe  Waters  carry  with  them. 

The  Difeafes  in  which  Brifol  Waters  are  more  properly  p  re¬ 
fer  ib’d,  are  internal  Haemorrhages  and  Inflammations,  Blood- 
fpitting,  Dyfentery,  and  immoderate  Fluxes  of  the  Menfes, 
purulent  Ulcers  of  theVifcera  :  Hence  in  Confumptions,  Dro- 
pfy.  Scurvy  with  Heat,  call’d  by  Dr.  Willis ,  Scorbutus  fulphureo- 
falinus ,  Stone,  Gravel,  Strangury,  the  Habitual  Gout,  that 
kind  of  Rheumatilin  which  Dr.  Sydenham  terms  Scorbutic,  Dia¬ 
betes,  flow  Fevers,  Atrophy,  Pox,  Cancer,  Gleets  in  both 
Sexes,  and  King’s-evil,  in  thefe  Diforders  Bath  Waters  are 
not  only  improper,  but  hurtful ;  they  roufe  the  too  languid,  and 
quicken  the  too  lazy  Circulation  ;  thefe  allay  the  Heat,  and 
reftrain  the  too  rapid  Motion  of  the  Blood  :  Thofe  impregnate 
the  phlegmatic  ;  thefe  attemperate  the  choleric  Conftituuon. 
Bath  Waters  feem  to  be  adapted  to  the  Maladies  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Guts,  and  Nerves  ;  Brifol ,  to  thofe  of  the  Lungs, 
Kidneys,  and  Bladder.  Again,  Bath  Waters  are  at  Variance 
with  a  Milk-courfe ;  and  the  Brifol  can  never  be  judicioufly 
directed,  but  where  that  may  be  joined  with  Reafon  and  Suc- 
cefs.  This  is  fo  great  a  Truth,  that  it  holds  even  in  the  Dia¬ 
betes,  in  which  Milk  is  of  great  Service,  and  preferib’d  as  early 
as  the  Age  of  Aretaus ,  who,  fay  the  Learned,  is  at  leaft  as  an- 
tient  as  Galen :  Tho’  that  this  Difeafe  was  little  known  to  An¬ 
tiquity,  is  certain,  fince  it  is  not  once  mention’d  by  Hippocrates : 
Galen  fays  he  never  faw  it  but  twice  ;  and  Rabbi  AloJ'cs  affirms 
the  Diabetes  is  very  feldom  feen  in  the  Weftern  Parts  of  the 
World,  but  oftener  in  the  hot  and  Eaftern  Countries,  infomuch 
that,  in  Egypt,  in  ten  Years  Pradtice,  he  faw  more  than  twenty 
Patients  of  this  kind  ;  but  we  fee  a  greater  Number,  almoit 
every  Year,  in  our  Weftern  World. 

Perhaps  fome  may  be  furpris’d  to  find  Brifol  Waters  pre¬ 
ferib’d  in  Dropfies,  in  which  Authors  order  alfo  thofe  of  Bath ; 
but  which  of  the  two,  with  beft  Judgment,  is  worth  while  to 
inquire.  That  diuretic  and  drying  Medicines  are  of  great  Ser¬ 
vice  in  this  Difeafe,  no  one  can  doubt ;  that  Brifol  Waters 
have  thefe  two  Qualities  in  a  greater  Degree  than  the  other,  is 
alfo  as  evident.  For  which  Reafon  I  fhould  prefer  the  Brifol  to 
Bath ,  in  this  Inftance,  unlefs  where  it  happens,  as  it  too  often 
does,  that  a  Jaundice  attends  it ;  and  here  Bath  claims  the  Pre¬ 
cedence,  from  its  great  Efficacy  in  opening  Obftrudtions  of  the 
Vifcera,  where  there  is  no  formidable  Inflammation. 

But  there  is  another  Queftion  of  more  Importance,  and  that 
is,  Whether  Brifol  Water  be  fpecific  in  the  Diabetes  ?  A  fpe¬ 
cific  Remedy  for  each  Difeafe  would  prove  in  Phyfic,  what 
finding  the  Longitude  muft  in  Navigation:  We  fhould  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Cure,  without  the  Circle  of  the  alterative  Courfe: 
But,  at  prefent,  there  is  as  little  Probability  of  difeovering  the 
one,  as  the  other.  We  know  but  one  Specific,  and  but  one 
Difeafe  cur’d  by  it,  unlefs  I  can  prove  this  to  be  fuch  in  the 
Diabetes. 

The  Diabetes,  then,  is  defin’d  to  be  the  too  quick  and  large 
Excretion  of  crude,  unalter’d,  and  fweet- tailing  Water,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  Proportion  of  the  Fluids  taken  into  the  Body,  ac¬ 
companied  with  intolerable  Thirft :  And  a  fpecific  Medicine  is 
that  which  cures  a  Difeafe,  without. promoting  any  fenfible 
Evacuation. 

Suppofe  then  a  Perfon  labouring  under  a  Diabetes,  voids  a 
given  Quantity  of  fuch  Urine,  (for  Example,  four  or  five  Quarts 
in  twenty-four  Hours)  let  him  drink  as  many  of  this  Water, 
and  he  fhall  excrete  lefs  daily  ;  from  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that 
it  proves  no  Evacuant.  Another  Argument  to  prove  it  fpecific 
is,  that,  in  this  Inftance,  we  need  not  obferve  the  Rule 
of  drinking  Mineral  Waters  in  fmall  Quantities  ;  for  ’tis 
fpecific,  and  may  be  taken  in  as  large  Dofes  as  the  Stomach 
will  bear  ;  and  this  is  no  bad  News  to  a  Perfon  dying  with 
Thirft.  In  all  other  Diforders,  where  it  adts  by  its  contem- 
perating,  alterative,  and  healing  Qualities,  the  Rule  holds 
good.  A  third  is,  that  we  fee,  by  daily  Experiments,  its  Ef¬ 
fect  in  Diabetes  more  quick  and  fudden  than  in  any  other  Dif- 
temper,  the  Patient  being  certain  of  a  Cure  in  a  very  fhort 
time.  • 

The  proper  Seafons  of  drinking  Bath  and  Brifol  Waters 
are  generally  known.  Bath  Waters  may  be  drank,  with  Benefit, 
the  whole  Year  ;  I  think  beft  in  the  cold,  or,  at  leaft,  the 
cooler  Months  of  April ,  May ,  September ,  and  October.  The 
Brifol  are  to  be  taken  medicinally,  only  during  the  hotter 
Months,  as  from  April  to  September.  Wynters  ’ Cyclus  Meta- 
fyncriticus. 

BRITANNICA.  B  fjwwrf. 

The  Bretanica,  or  Bettonica,  is  an  Herb  with  Leaves  like 
the  wild  Lapathus,  but  blacker  and  more  hairy,  and  of  an 
aftringent  Tafte.  It  fends  forth  no  great  Stalk,  and  its  Root  is 
but  fhort  and  {lender.  The  Juice  is  exprefled  from  the  Leaves, 
and  infpiflated  in  the  Sun,  or  by  the  Fire-fide. 

It  has  an  aftringent  Virtue,  and  is  particularly  accommodated 
to  eating  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth  and  1  onlils.  It  is  effectual  alfo 
to  all  thofe  Purpofes  for  which  Aftringents  are  required.  Diof- 
corides ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  2.  VT  ^ 
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Not  only  Beafts,  but  even  Waters  and  Places,  <hew  their 
Malignity  to  Mankind.  When  Germamcus  Cafar  had  rc'n0''“ 
his  Camp  beyond  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  t  ey  a  on y 
Spring  of  frefh  Water  in  that  maritime  ia  °  ’  7 

drinking  of  which,  within  the  Space  of  two  Years,  their  Teeth 
fell  out  of  their  Heads,  and  the  Joints  of  their  Knees  were 
enfeebled  and  relaxed.  The  Phyficians  call  d  Difordera 

Stomacace  and  Scelotyrbe  There  was  a  Remedy  Me 

cover’d,  which  was  the  Herb  Britannica^ a  moft  falutary  Me¬ 
dicine  not  only  to  the  Nerves,  and  in  Difeafes  of  the  Mouth, 
but  alfo  againft  an  Angina,  and  the  Poifon  of  Serpents,  it 
has  oblong  black  Leaves,  the  Juice  of  which  they  exprefs,  as 
alfo  from  the  Root.  They  call  the  Flowers  Vibones,  which, 
hein^  gather’d  and  eaten  before  Thunder  is  heard,  fecures  the 
Perfon  from  being  thunder-ftruck.  The  Frifians  who  were 
in  the  Camp,  fhew’d  it  to  our  Men  ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder 
how  it  came  by  its  Name,  unlefs  the  People  who  are  Bor¬ 
derers  on  the  Britannic  Sea,  gave  it  the  Name  of  Bntanmca , 
out  of  RefpeCt  to  the  neighbouring  Illand  of  Britannia  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  Britannia  now  lying  open,  that  it  does  not 
take  that  Name  becaufe  that  Ifland  abounds  with  it.  Plmy , 

Lib.  25.  Cap.  3.  ..  .  , 

The  Virtues  attributed  to  this  Plant  agree  pretty  well  with 

thofe  of  Use  Hydrolapathurn ,  Offic.  Hydrolapathum  magnum , 
Ger.  312.  Emac.  389.  Hydrolapathum  may  us ,  Park.  1225. 
Lapathum  aquaticum ,  folio  cubitali ,  C.  B.  116.  Hift.  Oxon. 

2.  579.  Tourn.  Inft.  504.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  85.  Dill.  Cat. 
ill.  Buxb.  178.  Lapathum  palujlre  maximum ,  Schw.  218. 
Lapathum  jnaximum  aquaticum ,  Jive  Hydrolapathum ,  J.  B.  2. 
086  Raii  Hift.  1.  17 1.  Synop.  35.  Lapathum  maximum 
aquaticum ,  Chab.  309.  Britannica  antiquorum  vera ,  five 
Lapathum  longifolium  nigrum  palujlre ,  Munt.  Herb.  Brit. 
i50l.  GREAT  WATER  DOCK.  Dale. 

It  has  a  thick,  round,  broad,  juicy  Root,  fpongy  when  old, 
about  a  Hand’s  Breadth  in  Length,  divided  below  into  feveral 
pretty  thick  Parts,  and  furrounded  with  fibrous  little  Roots  ; 
the  Colour  of  it,  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  is 
black  on  the  Outfide,  and  white  within,  but  foon  alters  into  a 
reddilh-yellow,  like  that  of  the  true  Rhubarb ;  and  the  Root, 
when  dry,  turns  quite  brown.  The  Leaves  are  not  many  j  but 
the  longeft  of  all  belonging  to  any  of  the  kinds  of  Docks,  fituated 
near  to  one  another,  tho’  not  clofely  joined,  but  feparate,  always 
pointing  upwards,  of  a  Foot  and  half,  or  two  Feet  in  Length, 
and  three  or  four  Fingers  broad,  being  wideft  in  the  Middle, 
and  running  up  to  a  {harp  Point,  like  the  Head  of  a  Spear,  of 
a  deep  Green,  or  Sky-colour,  inclining  to  a  dark  Green  above, 
but  paler  underneath,  with  pale-green  Fibres,  of  a  pretty 
thick,  hard,  denfe,  clofe,  and  firm  Subftance,  the  Edges  fome- 
times,  efpecially  of  thpfe  which  grow  to  the  Stalk,  a  little 
curl’d  ;  they  ftand  on  Pedicles  which  are  of  a  moderate 
Leno-th  and  Thicknefs,  and  fometimes  red  near  the  Ground  ; 
thev° have  alfo  an  Aftringency,  with  fomethmg  of  an  Acidity, 
and  fall  off  towards  the  End  of  Augujl.  The  Stalk  is  Angle, 
or  multiply’d,  according  to  the  Age  or  Bignefs  of  the  Plant, 
two  three,  and  fometimes  four  Feet  in  Length,  ftrait,  round, 
green,  hollow,  adorn’d  on  both  Sides  with  leffer  Leaves,  which 
bend  a  little  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  from  who fe  Alee, 
here  and  there,  proceed  little  Sprigs,  laden  with  little,  fhort, 
and  tender  pendulous  Leaves,  and  pale  f  lowers,  which  open 
towards  the  End  of  July,  and  are  thinly  difpos’d  about  the 
joints,  but  not  in  the  manner  of  Whorles.  The  three  outer 
Petals  of  the  Flower  are  confpicuous  on  both  Sides,  for  two 
hairy  pale-whitilh  Gemmulae  ;  but  thefe  are  obferv’d  in  no 
Species  of  the  Lapathum ,  but  the  Virginian  Bntanmca.  The 
Seed  is  fmall,  triangular,  and  of  a  fpadiceous  Colour. 

Abr  Muntingius  is  perfuaded,  that  this  Plant  is  the  true  and 
cenuine  Britannica  of  the  Antients,  fince  both  its  Figure  and 
Virtues  anfwer,  in  all  Points,  to  the  Defections  winch  they 
have  left  us  of  it.  He  endeavours  alfo  to  prove,  that  the  Word 
Britannica  is  of  Frifian  Original  j  for  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
Plant  took  that  Denomination  from  the  Iflana  of  Britain,  to 
which,  as  a  refpedted  neighbouring  Land,  tne  Frifians  dedi¬ 
cated  it,  as  Pliny  conjectures.  Brit ,  in  the  Frifian  Language, 
fignifies  to  confolidate,  render  firm  and  compact  ;  but  Van  is  a 
Tooth  ;  and  lea,  or  Hica ,  fignifies  Ejection.  Hence  Britan¬ 
nica  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  Herb  which  confolidates  and  con¬ 
firms  the  loofen’d  Teeth,  or  cures  the  Difeafe  that  makes  the 
Teeth  fall  out. 

Every  Part  of  this  Herb,  as  the  Stalks,  Leaves,  Flowers, 
Seed,  but  principally  the  Roots,  are  powerfully  aftringent, 
confolidating,  and  conglutinating ;  for  which  Reafon  it  reftrains 
and  heals  all  Sorts  of  Putrefactions,  as  Eryfipelas,  ulcerated  or 
not  Herpes,  Phagedenic  Ulcers,  and  Gangrenes.  It  flops 
Haemorrhages  from  any  Part,  as  alfo  the  Haemorrhoids  and 
Menfes  and  is  effectual  for  all  thofe  Purpofes  in  which  other 

cold  Aftringents  are  requir’d. 

It  cures  all  manner  of  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves,  as  1  witch- 
ings,  Contractions,  Tremblings,  Convulfions,  Palfies,  febrile 
Heats,  or  Rigors.  It  chafes  away  Serpents  and  other  venom- 
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ous  Animals,  and  heals  their  Bites  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  it 
reckon’d  among  Alexipharmacs.  It  gives  Relief  under  all 
Species  of  the  Angina,  Relaxation  of  the  Uvula,  Swelling  of 
the  Tonftls,  and  other  like  Difeafes  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces, 
and  Stomach,  which  require  Aftri&ion;  as  alfo  Abfceffes,  Tu¬ 
mors,  and  Ulcers.  It  removes  various  forts  of  Defluxions  ; 
and,  laftly,  Difeafes  which  proceed  from  hidden  Caufes,-  as  the 
Stomacace ,  the  Scelotyrbe ,  (the  Scurvy  affixing  the  Mouth  and 
Legs)  and  Ulcers  in  the  Legs. 

The  green  Leaves  are  apply’d  to  ulcerated  Parts  for  twelve 
Hours,  and  then  changed  ;  the  Juice  alfo  harden’d  by  the  Dog- 
days  Sun,  or  infpiffated  by  the  Fire,  is  ufed  to  anoint  the  Sore. 

Now  becaufe  the  Scurvy,  fays  Muntingius ,  has  taken  fuch 
deep  Root  in  fome  Perfons,  that  they  can  receive  but  little  Be¬ 
nefit  from  a  DecoCtion  of  Britannica  alone,  I  am  willing  to 
communicate  the  Preparation  of  a  Medicine,  never  yet,  that  I 
know  of,  made  public,  that  all  may  have  the  Knowledge  of 
fo  ufeful  a  Medicine,  and  be  able  to  prepare  it  for  themfelves  ; 
for  the  Remedy  is  more  precious  than  Gold,  and  ought  be  kept 
in  Houfes,  as  an  ineftimable  Treafure,  in  Readinefs  againft  all 
Attacks,  or  bare  Sufpicions,  of  the  Scurvy. 

Take  of  Saffron,  two  Ounces ;  Mace,  Liquorice,  the  beft 
Cinnamon,  black  Pepper,  Gentian- root,  each  three 
Ounces ;  Britannica,  fix  Ounces  :  Pulverize  them  all 
grofly,  and  infufe  them  in  fixteen  Pints  of  Spanijh  White- 
wine,  together  with  three  Pints  of  Elder  Vinegar,  or  fome 
other  very  ftrong  Vinegar  ;  and  add  thereto  three  Yolks 
of  new-laid  Eggs.  Let  them  lie  macerating  together  in  a 
glafed  Stone  Veffel,  well  clofed,  for  feventy-two  Hours, 
in  hot  Allies,  Horfe-dung,  or  hot  Sand,  but  with  no 
greater  than  a  tepid  Heat  j  after  which  fet  it  afide  for 
Ufe. 


Let  the  Patient  take  of  this  Decoition  three,  four,  five,  or 
even  fix  Ounces,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subject,  in  the 
Morning  falling,  for  fourteen  or  twenty  Days  together,  or  more. 
To  quench  his  Thirft,  let  him  drink  every  Day  of  the  beft  Rhe- 
nifh  Wine  ;  or,  if  he  be  accuftomed  to  Beer,  let  him  take  it 
not  new,  but  defecated,  and  well  boiled  ;  and  as  often  as  he 
drinks  it,  he  muft  alfo  have  three  Spoonfuls  of  this  Wine. 

But  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  if  the  Patient  labours  under 
a  Drynefs,  a  violent  Cough,  or  is  fufpeCted  to  be  in  a  Con- 
fumption,  inftead  of  the  Pepper,  let  fix  Ounces  of  Liquorice 
be  added  ;  when  the  Wine  is  almoft  confumed,  an  equal,  or 
twice  the  Quantity  of  Wine,  may  be  pour’d  to  the  Ingre¬ 
dients. 

By  the  Ufe  of  this  Wine,  not  only  an  inveterate  Scurvy, 
efpecially  if  it  be  without  a  Fever  or  Inflammation,  but  alfo  all 
other  fcorbutical  Diforders,  inveterate  Hernia’s,  Palfies,  and 
Lues  Venerea,  are  moft  fuccefsfully  cured.  Raii  Hift:  Plant. 

Its  Leaves  are  ftyptic,  a  little  bitter,  and  give  a  deep  Tin¬ 
cture  of  red  to  blue  Paper.  The  Root  gives  it  a  little  fainter ; 
it  alfo  is  very  ftyptic  and  bitter.  Its  Bark  is  thick,  of  a  Fleftt- 
colour,  ftreaked  ;  its  Heart  is  foft,  and  of  a  pale  Yellow. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Salt  of  this  Plant  may  be  compofed 
of  Alum  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  mix’d  with  a  great  deal  of  fetid 
Qil.  Martyn’s  Tournefort. 

I  believe  this  Plant  is  very  effectual  in  fcorbutic  Symptoms  \ 
and  am  convinc’d  by  Experience,  that  it  will  effectually  cure 
bleeding  of  the  Gums,  if  chew’d  in  a  Morning. 

Muntingius  has  wrote  an  intire  Volume  in  4to.  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  this  Plant.  x 

BRITHOS,  0 $9of,  a  Weight,  a  Load,  Lib.  1.  rsgi  yvraix. 
39  iv  th  yased  zyyivnjcu,  “  and  there  be  a  (Senfe  of ) 

“  Weight  in  the  Belly.”  And  in  the  fame  Book,  x)  PpiSSv 
yivnlcti  iv  Trim  p.if]pyicn,  “  and  there  be  aHeavinefs  in  the  Uterus. 
Hence  the  Verb  0pi0*>,  which,  in  many  Places  of  Hippocrates, 
carries  much  the  fame  Senfe. 

BRIZA,  Offic.  Briza  monococcos ,  Ger.  67.  Emac,  73* 
Lea  Briza  ditta,  feu  monococcos  Ger  manic  a,  C.  B.  Pin.  21. 
Theat.  415.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  205.  Lea  monococcos ,  five  ftmpjx, 
five  Briza ,  Park.  Theat.  1124.  Lea  monococcos  Briza  qutbuf 
dam ,  J.  B.  2.  413.  Raii  Hift,  2.  1242.  Lea  ftnplex  fh  mono¬ 
coccos  Briza,  Chab.  174.  Hordeum  diftichum ,  fpica  nitiaa. 
Lea  feu  Briza  nuncupatum,  Tourn.  Inft.  513.  Boerh.  In  .  . 

2.159.  ST.  PETER’S  CORN.  rJ  . .  . 

It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  ;  and  the  Seed  is  ufed,  w.  ic 

agrees  in  Virtues  with  the  Lea,  or  Spelta.  Q 

BROCHOS,  The  fame  as  Laqueus,  Bandage,  bee 

Laqueus,  and  Fascia.  ,  ,*•  , 

BROCHTHUS,  in  Hippocr.  DA  2-de  Morb.  is 

a  fmall  kind  of  Drinking-veffel.  Bpo^fl®'  alfo  figm  es,*  e 
as  lip'o 7#,  “  the  Throat ;  ”  whence  wfcfW and 
in  Coac.  are  both  ufed  to  expreis  the  Adion  of 

D<BROCHUS,  One  who  has  a  prominent  upper 

Lip  ;  or,  as  others  would  have  it,  one  With  a  full  Mout  ,  an 
prominent  Teeth.  Cajlellus ,  BRODIUM. 
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BRODIUM.  A  Pharmaceutical  Term,  fignifylng  the  fame 
BS  Jufculum  ;  or  the  Liquor  in  which  fome  folid  Medicine  is 
prel'erved,  or  with  which  fomething  elfe  is  diluted.  Cafellus . 

BROMA,  j3p«fyw»  Food,  any  thing  eatable,  by  way  of 
Piftinftion  from  ir'oya,  Drinkables.  Galen,  Lib.  i.deAlim. 
pac,  expounds  (ipbiyahy  t«  «<j -ftibyzva,  i!  £<Nrct,  »i  rpopas,  »  Alia, 
which  are  diflerent  W ords  for  Eatables.  In  Hippocrates,  Lib.  2. 
ppidern.  Ppdyxla  x)  t d  wbyaja  onipini  AL  h  T°  iaov  ptvu, 

«  whether  Meats  and  Drinks  are  of  equal  Continuance,  (equally 
“  long  in  Paflage)  muft  be  judg’d  from  Experience.’’  And 
Lib.  6.  Epid,  Sett,  5,  Aph.  35.  lipdydja  rd  yzv  ra^tcoc  xp a* 
'jiirai,  T d  yiv  havlitof,  a  of  Foods,  fome  are  foon  overcome, 
a  (digefed)  with  others  the  contrary  happens,'’  And  Aph . 
oj,  ^i/^poT<x]ot'  £pa[j.a,  <pan sf,  MyX'PQi,  xpAoxoflo*,  a  Lentils, 
tt  Millet,  and  Gourd,  are  very  cold  Foods.”  Lib.  ortpt  ap^. 
}et]p,  i%vp d  fhpdyct]a  are  ftrong  hard  Meats,  which  require  a 
ftrong  Digeftion  ;  and,  in  the  fame  Book,  iyupov  fipay*  ftgni- 
ftes  {Lengthening  Foods.  In  the  fame  way  of  {peaking,  0 pvyd]a 
are  faid  to  indicate  orV\pcomv,  “  a  Plenitude.”  Bpaya  alfo. 
Lib,  4,  Epid .  fignifies  an  Erofioft  of  a  Tooth  ;  as  it  does  alfo 
in  Galen,  Lib,  t $>v  iviropisuv,  where  he  fays  Y.a\dr7rKacn%  to 
$pup.ft,  a  apply  fome  Cataplafm  to  the  corroded  Tooth,” 

‘  BROMION,  fyopiov.  The  Name  of  a  Plaifter,  in 
P,  Mgineta ,  Lib.  7,  Cap.  19. 

BROMUS,  Offic,  Bromus  Jlerilis ,  or  WILD  OATS, 
Ger.  69,  Emac.  76,  Mer.  Pin-  16.  Bromus  herba  five  Avena 
jlerilis ,  Park.  Theat.  1147.  AEgilops ,  Chab.  177.  Mgilops 
Matthiolo  forte,  J.  B.  2.  439.  Fefuca  avena cea  jlerilis  elation, 
feu  Bromos  Diofcoridis ,  C,  B,  Pin.  9.  Fheat.  146,  Raii  Hift. 

2,  1280.  Synop.  3,  412.  Hift,  Oxon.  3,  212.  Fefuca  & 
Avena  Grasca,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  35.  Phyt.  Brit.  41.  Gramenave- 
naceum,  panicula  fparfa,  locufis  majoribus  Gfarifatis,  Bourn. 
Jnft.  <26.  Buxb,  J42.  Gramen  Fejluca ferile  elatius,  Tourn, 
Hift.  Plant,  Bar.  91.  DRANK,  or  WILD  OAT-GRASS. 

The  Bromus  is  a  Plant  much  like  the  vTgilops,  being  of  a 
drying  Quality;  for  which  Reafon,  if  it  be  boiled  with  the 
Roots  in  Water  to  a  third  Part,  and  then  drained,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Honey,  and  again  boiled  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  liquid  Honey,  it  makes  a  good  Remedy  for  an 
Ozasna,  by  dipping  a  linen  Cloth  in  the  Decodfion,  and  then 
puttin'*  it  up  the  Noftrils,  This  Effedf  it  has  by  itfelf;  but 
fpme  mix  Powder  of  Aloes  with  it,  and  ufe  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  Bojled  in  Wine  with  dry’d  Rofes,  it  amends  a  fetid 
Breath,  Diofcoridcc,  Lib,  4,  Cap •  140. 

A  Peqo&ion  of  the  Root  is  recommended  for  the  W  orms  in 

Children,  Dale,  See  Mgilops,  _ 

BRONCHIA,  fipoyyjn-  So  Hippocrates  calls^the  great 
Artery,  ( Lib.  ff  dyfoyn)  drb  <H  xapEtas  is  nVap  ppoy- 
ytnorb’w Koines/,  x)  yfld  Ppoyx'w  KaKivy'tnuN 

fc  ^\oy  ro  rp'ipijai.  “  prom  the  Heart  to  the  Liver 

a  extend  numerous  Branches  of  the  Bronchia  (Aorta)  ;  and 
«(  with  them  the  great  Vein,  as  it  is  called,  {Vena  Cava) 
a  by  which  the  whole  Body  is  nourifhed.”  This  Place  Galen, 
in  his  Exegefis,  feems  to  have  in  his  Eye,  when  he  expounds 
ppbyynt  by  r»*  (Zpoyx*^  dpltipiac,  «  the  bronchoidal  Artery  ;  ” 
where  for  fipty/fG  I  fuppofe  fhould  be  read  bpoyyfs.  See 

Bronchos.  ,  ^  „  ,  _  ,  T,,.  , 

BRONCHOCELE,  ppoyyouiM,  from  tyoyx&i  the  Wind^ 
pipe  and  xmah,  a  Tumor.  A  Tumor  in  the  Neck,  principally 
in  Women,  frequently  call’d  a  Derby  Neck,  probably  on 
account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Town,  or  rather  County, 
bein'*  much  fubjeft  to  it ;  which  is  npt  unlikely  to  happen  for 
the  fame  Reafons,  that  the  Inhabitants  about  the  Valleys  of  the 
Alps,  and  other  mountainous  Countries,  are  fo  much  affedled 
with  thefe  Tumors,  4$  to  have  been  taken  Notice  of  pro¬ 
verbially  by  Juvenal. 

ghiis  tumidum  Guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus? 

Whether  this  proceeds  from  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Waters  which 
they  drink,  or  from  fome  Mineral  with  which  their  Waters  are 
impregnated  in  the  Bowels  of  thefe  Mountains,  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine,  . 

In  the  Neck,  between  the  Skin  and  the  Afpera  Arteria, 

there  rifes  a  Tumor,  called  by  the  Greeks  (Bron~ 

chocele)  which  inelofes  fometimes  an  inert  kind  of  Flefh  ; 
fometimes  a  fort  of  Humour,  refembling  Honey  or  Water ; 
and  fometimes  Hairs  mix'd  with  fmall  Bones  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  Contents  within  the  Coat  of  this  Tumor,  they  may 
be  treated  with  Cauftic  Medicines  ;  which,  penetrating  the 
outer  Skin,  with  the  fubjacent  Tunica,  or  Coat,  make  a  Way 
for  the  included  Matter,  if  it  be  a  Humour,  to  run  out ;  or  if  it 
he  of  a  denfer  gubftance,  to  be  drawn  out  with  the  Fingers ; 
which  done,  the  Ulcer  is  healed  up  with  Dreffings  of  Lint. 
But  the  fhortelf  way  of  Cure  is  by  the  Knife,  The  Tumor 
is  laid  open  by  one  ftrajt  Ipcifion  in  the  Middle,  as  far  as  the 
Tunica.  Then  the  corrupt  Sinus,  being  feparated  from  the 
found  Parts  with  the  Finger,  is  taken  out  entire  together  with  its 
Tunica;  after  which  the  Place  is  walhed  out  with  Vinegar, 

v/itb  which  Coijie  mix  Salt  py  Nitre  j  and  the  Lips  0  t  ie 


Wound  are  joined  by  a  Angle  Suture,  upon  which  mtift  be  ap¬ 
plied  what  is  ufual  in  other  Sutures ;  and  the  Whole  muft  be- 
bound  up  in  a  gentle  manner,  fo  as  not  to  bear  hard  upon  the 
Fauces,  If  the  Tunica  cannot  be  taken  out,  you  are  ta 
fprinkle  the  Cavity  with  Catheretics,  and  drefs  the  Wound  with 
Lint,  and  other  Suppuratives.  Celfus,  Lib.'].  Cap.  13. 

There  is  a  large  and  round  Tumor  of  the  Neck,  which  takes 
its  Name  from  the  inward  Parts,  and  is  called  Bronchocele,  of 
which  there  are  two  Kinds,  th q  fealomatous,  and  the  euryfma- 
tous  {kupuayaa c-jj' ns ).  This  latter  is  known  by  the  fame  Marks 
as  an  Aneuryfrn  ;  and  the  Cure  of  it,  for  the  fame  Reafons,  is 
look’d  upon  as  defperate  ;  for  as  almoft  all  Aneuryfms  are  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  Operation,  fo  efpecially  is  an  Aneuryfm  about  the 


Neck,  becaufe  of  the  Largenefs  of  the  Arteries.  The  fteato- 
matous  T uraor  is  to  be  treated  like  a  Steatoma,  by  feparating 
and  palling  beyond  the  Vellels,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  are 
directed  in  ftrumous  Cafes.  P.  AEginet.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  38, 
Albucafs,  treating  of  a  Bronchocele,  or  a  Rupture  in  the  fore 
Part  of  the  Neck,  which,  he  fays,  is  moft  frequent  in  Women, 
is  fuller  than  the  Greeks  or  Celfus  ;  and  he  very  rightly  diftin^ 
guilhes  between  that  which  is  natural,  and  that  which  is  acci¬ 
dental.  The  firft  Sort  is  not  to  be  touch’d.  Of  the  fecond 
there  are  two  Species ;  one  like  a  Fumor,  which  contains  fome 
grofs  Subftance  ;  the  other  like  an  Aneuryfm.  But  though  he 
is  fo  bold  in  ufing  the  Knife,  he  advifes  the  Operation  only  in 
the  former  Cafe  ;  and  even  not  there  neither,  unlefs  the  Tu¬ 
mor  be  loofe,  and  little,  and  inclofed  in  a  Cyftis.  This  Sort 
of  Swelling  may,  no  doubt,  be  removed  by  Art.  Sometimes 
thefe  Excrefcences  are  full  ol  Water,  fometimes  they  have  no¬ 
thing  in  them  but  Air  ;'  and  thefe  Cafes  may  likewife  be  reme¬ 
died  by  Incifton,  Fridfion,  or  Compreflion.  Sometimes  they 
turn  to  a  flelhy  Subftance,  which,  lying  between  the  Skin  and 
the  Wind-pipe,  refembles  a  Flap  or  Dqw-cap  hanging  out, 
juft  like  that  of  a  Turky-cock,  when  he  is  angry.  This  is  a 
frequent  Diftemper  in  thofe  Countries'  where  they  drink  great 
Quantities  of  cold  Water;  efpecially  where  they  do  not  cool 
their  Water  in  Snow,  as  in  other  warm  Climates  ;  but  pour  Ice 
into  it,  as  the  way  is  with  the  ordinary  People,  who  live  upon 
the  bleak  Mountains  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont,  The  Matter  of 
Fa£t  is  as  true,  as  that  they  themfelves  attribute  it  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  this  Water  ;  and  from  the  Nature  of  Cold,  it  is  not  diffi-, 
cult  to  account  for  this  Effect :  For  the  Liquor  in  going  down, 
muft  needs  chill  the  Mufcles  of  the  Throat,  that  is,  it  con- 
tradfs  the  Vefiels,  and  thickens  the  Humours  which  circulate 
through  them  at  the  fame  time  ;  from  whence  muft  follow  a 
Stagnation  or  Qbftruaion,  and,  after  a  while,  a  Swelling,  in 
thofe  Parts.  And  it.  is  remarkable,  that  T umors,  which  owe 
their  Origin  to  this  Caufe,  are  and  always  continue  flefhy  j 
whereas  other  Bronchoceles,  which  proceed  from  Strains, 
Bruifes,  and  fuch-iike  Accidents,  often  fuppurate,  or  turn  to  a 
Melicoris,  Steatoma,  Gfc.  as  Albucafs  obferves.  Among  the 
Spaniards ,  Swellings  in  the  Glands  of  the  Throat  are  very  fre^ 
quent,  who  indulge  themfelves  immoderately  in  the  Ufe  of  cold 
Liquors.  And  that  the  Coldnefs  not  only  of  the  Liquors,  but 
of  the  Climate  itfelf,  may  produce  thefe  Effects,  feems  to  be 
plain,  from  the  Obfervations  we  find  in  Writers,  that  thefe 
Swellings  about  the  Throat  and  Head  are  much  more  frequent 
among  the  Northern  Nations,  than  the  Southern. 

Tumors  very  often  happen  in  the  Thyroidal  Glands  ;  but 
fuch  a  Swelling  is  not  properly  a  Bronchocele,  though  fometimes 
fo  mifcalled,  but  a  Struma  or  Scrophula  Colli.  In.  morbid  Bo¬ 
dies  I  have  feen  thefe  Glands  enlarged  to  an  extraordinary  Big- 
nefs,  fo  as  to  reach  down  almoft  to  the  Clavicles  ;  and  in  fuch 
Cafes  they  generally  turn  feirrhous.  When  the  Swelling  here 
is  thus  confirm’d,  we  may  eafily  learn  from  Anatomy,  were 
vye  not  warn’d  of  it,  that  the  Diftemper  is  in  its  own  Nature 
incurable  ;  for,  I  believe,  neither  any  inward  Medicine,  nor 
outward  Application,  can  diflbjve  it ;  and  Repellents  would 
rather  do  Mifchief,  and  throw  the  Humour  upon  fome  other 
Part.  Neither  would  any  prudent  Surgeon,  I  prefume,  attempt 
to  extirpate  fuch  a  large  Tumor,  for  fear  of  cutting  an  Artery 
or  Vein,  or  the  recurrent  Nerve.  And  Albucafs  gives  us  4 
fufficient  Caution,  in  telling  the  Story  of  an  ignorant  Operator, 
who,  in  this  Cafe,  by  wounding  the  Arteries  of  the  Neck,  kil¬ 
led  the  Patient  upon  the  Spot.  Freind's  Hifory  of  Phyfic, 

The  Bronchocele  is  a  Tumor  fituate  upon  the  inverting 
Membrane  of  the  Windpipe,  or  betwixt  that  and  the  Mufcles 
of  the  faid  Part ;  where  it  fometimes  takes  fo  large  a  Compafs, 
as  to  extend  itlelf  from  one  Jugular  to^  the  other,  lying  high 
and  prominent,  like  a  Semifphere,  or  half  Glohe,  or  at  leaft 
of  a  fpheroide  Figure. 

It  takes  its  Rife  commonly  from  loud  Crying,  Coughing, 
and  Vomiting  ;  as  alfo  from  a  fudden  Jerk,  or  hafty  T  urn  of 
the  Neck,  as  I  have  been  inform’d  by  fome  therewith  affe6ted. 

If  is  called  alfo  Hernia  Bronchialis  ;  but  if  there  be  a  Kupr 
tpre  in  the  Cafe,  as  that  Name  will  imply,  it  is  moft  likely 
to  be  that  of  fome  lymphatic  Veikel,  diffufing  or  fheddmg  its 
Contents  betwixt  the  Membranes  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  and 
the  Mufcle?  incumbent,  where-  beins*  leifurely  accumulated,  it 
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diftends  the  containing  Parts,  and,  from  the  broken  fibres 
thereof,  makes  itfelf  a  Cover,  which  grows  along  with  it  in 
like  manner,  as  the  other  Caplulate  rumors.  ,  ,  ■  ,  _ 

There  are  others  who  derive,  their  Origin  from  fomc  nutri¬ 
tious  Juice  extravafate,  and  turning  into  a  Flclh-like  Subftance, 
after  the  manner  of  certain  other  Sarcomata;  and  indeed  both 
thefe  may  be  right,  fince  we  often  find  the  Body  thereof 
made  up  partly  of  a  fluid,  and  partly  of  a  more  firm  and 
glandulous  Subftance  :  But  to  proceed  to  the  Prognoftic  and 

Cure  thereof.  ,  1  > 

The  Bronchocele ,  by  reafon  of  its  unhappy  Situation  among 
the  large  Blood-veffels,  the  recurrent  Nerves,  and  Windpipe  itfelf 
therein  concern’d,  at  leaft  its  invefting  Tunicle,  affords  a  very 
hazardous  and  uncertain  Iflue  ;  and  if  it  admit  not  of  Dif- 
cuffion,  there  is  little  Encouragement  to  meddle  farther :  For 
if  it  fuppurates,  there  is  left  commonly  a  very  fordid  and  finu- 
ous  Ulcer,  which  fince  you  cannot  dilate  fo  conveniently  as  in 
other  Parts  might  be  done,  nor  have  any  Advantage  by  rolling, 
which  the  fame  will  not  allow,  you  may  be  put  upon  rifquing 
your  Patient’s  Life,  or  leave  him  in  a  Condition  worfe  than 
you  found  him,  with  an  incurable  gleeting  Fiftula,  or  Dyf- 
epulotic  Ulcer  ;  fo  that  if  any  thing  be  done  in  order  for  the 
Cure,  it  ought  always  to  be  attempted  firft  of  all  by  fome  pro¬ 
per  Difcutient.  For  this  Ufe  alfo  ferves  the  Empl.  Anti- 
moniale  of  Dr.  Fuller ,  to  be  met  with  in  his  Pharmacopoeia 
extemp .  but  indeed  thefe  Tumors  are  molt  commonly  left  to 
themfelves ;  the  great  Danger  by  Incifion  on  account  of 
their  Situation,  and  the  Difficulty  of  healing  when  they  come 
to  fuppurate,  having  very  much  difeourag’d  their  Undertak¬ 
ing  Wherefore  the  much  greater  Number  now  content 
themfelves  without  any  Surgery,  when  apprifed  of  their  ftub- 
born  Nature,  and  the  Uncertainty  of  Suceefs. 

’Tis  much  more  rare  to  find  thefe  Tumors  in  the  Necks  of 
Men  than  Women,  or  at  leaft- wife,  being  lefs  obvious  to  Sight, 
they  pafs  unheeded,  and  we  are  not  fo  often  confulted  about 
them.  I  am  fure,  to  one  that  I  have  obferved  in  our  Sex,  I 
have  met  with  half  a  Dozen  on  the  Throats  of  Women. 

That  the  Nature  of  this  Tumor  may  be  the  better  appre¬ 
hended,  I  will  here  transfer  an  Account  thereof*  prefented  by  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Douglafs  to  the  Royal  Society ,  in  thefe  Words. 

I  had  lately  (faith  he)  the  Opportunity  of  opening  a 
Woman  about  fifty  Years  old,  who  had  a  very  large 
Tumor,  or  hard  Swelling,  in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Neck,  pof- 
feffino-  all  the  Space  between  the  whole  Extent  of  the  lower 
JaWj^and  the  upper  Part  of  the  Sternum,  with  a  confider- 
able  Rifing  in  its  Middle,  laterally  its  Point  inclining  to  the 
Left  Sidet  though  the  biggeft  Part  of  the  Tumor  was  on 
the  Ri»ht,  The  Skin  on  the  Apex  of  this  protuberating 
Part  was  thin  and  fhrivel’d,  of  a  Colour  different  from 
the  reft,  and  look’d  as  if  the  Swelling  would  have  broke  in 
Place 

The  Skin  was  exceeding  thin,  having  no  Fat  under  it,  only 
in  a  Cavity  between  two  Lobes,  to  be  afterwards  deferib’d. 
On  its  Right  Side  there  was  a  fmall  Appearance  of  fome;  for 
the  Skin  being  lefs  ftretch’d  there,  the  Cells  of  the  Membrana 
Adipofa  were  not  quite  emptied.  The  flefhy  Fibres  of  the 
Latifjimus  Colli  were  fcarcely  vifible,  the  Majloidaus  and 
Coracohyoidaus  were  extremely  thin,  and  in  their  Afcent  they 
adher’d  very  firmly  to  the  fubjacent  Tumor.  The  Sterno- 
hyoidaus,  and  the  Sternothyreoidaus  that  run  up  the  fore  Part 
of  this  Swelling,  were  diftended  fo  thin,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  feparate  them,  efpecially  the  laft  named.  The  Right  Carotid 
Artery,  in  its  Afcent  to  the  Head,  ran  along  the  outer  Edge, 
which  increafing,  much  obftruded  the  Current  of  the  Blood 

^The  Internal  Jugular,  the  Par  Vagum,  and  the  Intercoftal 
Pair,  went  alfo  over  fome  Part  of  this  Swelling,  in  their  De¬ 
cent  to  the  Thorax  ;  two  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Ju¬ 
gular  Vein  were  (well’d  to  the  Bignefs  o(  little  Eggs,  being 
placed  at  fome  Diftance  one  from  the  other,  with  a  Hollow 
between,  where  fome  Fat  was  found ;  thefe  two  Lobes  made 
the  Tumor  very  uneven  alfo  on  its  Right  Side. 

Thefe  Mufcles,  the  Jugular  with  the  Glands  adhering  to 
it,  and  the  reft  of  the  forenamed  Veflels,  being  remov’d  on 
both  Sides,  I  could  eafily  obferve  the  Bignefs,  the  Figure,  and 
the  Circumfcription  or  Limits  of  this  preternatural  Tumor, 
with  all  its  Adhefions  to  the  adjacent  Parts.  In  Magnitude  it 
feem’d  to  exceed  that  of  two  Fifts  join’d  together  :  Its  Figure 
was  almoft  triangular,  with  a  broad  Bafis  under  the  Chin, 
Hoping  a  little  on  each  Side,  as  it  defeended  to  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Sternum,  where  its  Point  was  pretty  narrow  ;  its  Sur¬ 
face  was  made  uneven  by  three  Rifings,  of  which  the  largeft 
was  turn’d  to  the  Left  Side,  the  other  being  plac’d  on  the 
Right,  as  above  remark’d.  It  adher’d  by  membranous  Fila¬ 
ments  to  the  maxillary  Glands,  to  the  Digajlric  Mufcle,  and 
to  the  Stylohyoidaus ,  under  which,  on  the  Right  Side,  a  fmall 
Portion  of  it,  in  the  Form  of  a  Nipple,  did  intrude  itfelf,  as 
it  were,  under  the  Tongue  ;  in  the  upper  and  fore  Part  it 
alfo  adhered  to  the  Os  Hyoides. 


Laterally  it  was  connedled  to  the  Levalor  Scapula ,  and 
lower  down  to  that  Part  of  the  Cucullaris ,  which  terminates 
in  the  Clavicles  backwards,  to  all  the  fore  Part  of  the  Afpera 
Arteria,  between  its  third  and  fourth  cartilaginous  Rings,  and 
the  Os  Pcdtoris,  as  alfo  to  that  Mufcle  of  the  Head  called 
Reftus  interims  major ,  and  to  fome  Part  of  the  Scaleni  ;  its  ' 
lower  Part  was  engag’d  under  the  Jugulum,  or  lunated  Part 
of  the  Breaft-bone  to  which  it  adhered.  It  was  eafily  freed 
from  its  Connexions  to  all  , thefe  different  Parts,  but  not  fo 
from  the  Glandulae  Thyreoidae,  to  which  it  adher’d  after  a 
far  different  manner ;  for  where  the  Thyreoidal  Glands  are 
joined  to  one  another,  a  little  below  the  Cartilago  Cricoides , 
on  the  fore  Part  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  there  was  no  feparating 
of  it  without  gutting  its  Subftance  ;  whence  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  Union,  of  thefe  Glands  was  the  Root  or  Beginning  of 
this  Tumor ;  and  yet,  which  is  very  remarkable,  the  Glands 
themfelves  kept  their  ufual  Figure,  and  were  no  larger  than 
ordinary.  ,  .  .  „  ;  •  .  ■ 

„  This  Tumor  was  hard,  and  very  firm,  being  exadbly  of  the 
Confidence  of  . a  Cow’s  Udder  when  boiled ;  yet  in  a  few 
Places  it  was  fpftifh,  containing  a.  liquid  and  thick  Juice.  Its 
Colour  was  chiefly  of  a  whitiflh-yellow,  only  in  fome  Places  it 
was  exceeding  red,  from  its  having  a  greater  Store  of  Blood- 
veffels,  and  in.  others  it  was  very  white.  I  pared  oft'  all  the 
foft  Part,  and  the  hard  Subftance,  that  remain’d,  I  boil’d,  and 
then  clear’d  it  very  well,  having  left  fticking  to  it  at  one  Cen¬ 
tre  a  foft  cartilaginous  Body,  which  poffiblv,  had  the  Patient 
lived  longer,  would  have  acquir’d  the  fame  Degree  of  Indura¬ 
tion.  It  very  much  refembles  a  Piece  of  white  unpclifh’d 
Rock  Coral  ;  but  whether  it  may  be  reckon’d  ofleous,  or  if  it 
be  rather  the  vifeid  Humour  of  the  Glands,  hardened  and  con¬ 
creted  into  this  irregular,  chalky  or  gravelly  Subftance,  or 
whatever  elfe  it  may  be,  I  leave  to  better  Judgments. 

The  firft  Appearance  of  this  large  Swelling  was  about  thirty 
Years  ago,  cauled  by  the  breaking  of  a  Vein,  as  the  good 
Woman  ufed  to  exprefs  it,  in  a  hard  and  very  difficult  La¬ 
bour.  It  increafed  very  (lowly,  not  arriving  to  any  confider- 
able  Bulk,  till  a  few  Years  before  (he  died:  It  was  never  very 
painful,  being  a  true  Scirrhus;  Many  Things  by  feveral  Per- 
fons  had  been  ufed,  and  applied  unfuccefsfully :  Its  Bignefe  at 
length  became  very  troublefome,  in  impeding  her  Swallowing 
and  free  Breathing,  and  at  laft  it  quite  choaked  her*  by  com- 
preffing  the  Windpipe,  upon  which  it  lay.  Turner’s  Surgery. 

I  was  formerly  acquainted  with  a  Woman  who  was  in  great 
Reputation  for  refolving  thefe  Tumors.  Her  Secret  confided 
in  anointing  the  Part  frequently  with  the  Oil  of  Chamomile 
made  by  Infufion. 

But  the  mod  celebrated  Remedy  for  this  Difotder  is  one 
Which  is  fold  at  Coventry ,  and,  which  is  kept  as  a  Secret  by 
the  Preparer.  It  is  order’d  to  be  laid  under  the  Tongue  every 
Night  going  to  Bed. 

I  am  pretty  well  inform’d,  that  this  fecret  Remedy  is  thus 
prepar’d* 

Take  of  Spunge,  Cork,  and  Pumice-ftone  calcin’d,  each 
equal  Parts.  Half  a  Dram  of  this  is  mix’d  with  Sugar, 
and,  with  the  Addition  of  fome  Syrup  or  Conferve,  is 
made  into  a  Bolus,  and  laid  under  the  Tongue  every 
Night. 

What  makes  me  the  more  inclinable  to  believe  this  the 
true  Coventry  Receipt  is,  that  Mufitanus ,  as  I  remember,  has 
one  much  like  it,  which  he  diredts  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  for  fuch  Tumors.  And  I  remember  there  is  a  Re¬ 
ceipt  in  fome  of  the  old  German  Difpenfatories,  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this,  with  an  Addition  of  the  Piles  Marina , 
which  is  order’d  to  be  laid  under  the  Tongue,  as  a  Remedy  ad 
Botium ,  for  the  Bronchocele  ;  but  I  cannot  at  prefent  recoiled! 
the  Authors. 

Ronodaus  alfo  gives  a  Receipt  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  which 
he  intitules,  Pulvis  pro  Botio  D.  D.  JVolfgangi  Gabelchovet  i , 
as  thus. 


Take  of  Sponge  and  Lapis  Calaminaris  calcin’d,  each  two 
Ounces;  of  Pumice-ftone,  and  Lapis Spongia?,  each  four 
Ounces ;  fine  Sugar,  three  Ounces :  Mix,  and  make  a 
Powder. 


But  they  all  agree  in  making  the  Sponge  a  principal  Ingre- 

dlBRONCHOTOMlA,  ftpo^V*,  torn  the 

Throat,  and  Ttpvo,  to  cut,  Bronchotomy.  See  Ancina. 

BRONCHUS,  ftp oyXo<,  ftp bw*  ftpW”-  ,  ,he, 
ftp '°yX0S>  according  to  Galen ,  in  the  Beginning  0  cveI} 
Book  de  C.  M.  I  L.  is  the  Afpera  Arteria  which  reaches 
from  the  Larynx  to  the  Lungs,  confiding  of  a  Multitude  of 

cartilaginous  Bodies,  called  ft?***'*  ^rcn^  [ T! 

Author,  Com.  3.  ,1*  Lib.  de  Art.  fays  that  f&jp  is  put  for 
the  entire  Afpera  Arteria,  or  only  for  the  Fauces.  P->%  >• 
in  Hippocrates,  fignifies  the  Throat,  When*,  Lib  de  Altu 
igsfcift foyxoi  is  expounded  by  Galen,  res  *  T'  p 

•wmw  “  th°rc  who  havc  a  prcmincm  Th^°nd‘ 
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And  Lib.  5.  Epid.  bidnu.*  vVo  7 by  &pbyxov>  “  a  Tumor  under 
the  Throat.”  And  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vi£l.  in  Morb.  acut.  comp  £/ 
diaRifiom  rev  lip'oyxw,  “  dilate,  as  it  were,  with  expanded 
*(  Wings  the  Throat.”  See  Pulmones. 

The  Bronchia  or  Bronchi ,  as  now  underftood,  arc  the  Ra¬ 
mifications  of  the  Afpera  Arteria. 

BRONTE,  fifov'ln.  Thunder;  fee  Tonitru.  I  don’t 
know,  that  this  relates  to  Medicine,  farther  than  as  it  purges 
fome  People  by  the  Fright.  .  ,  . 

BRONTIS,  from  !4?ov%,  Thunder.  The  Thunder-ftone. 
See  Belemnites,  and  Ceraunia. 

BROTOS,  Bpojoc,  from  @p»<rx«,  to  feed.  An  Epithet  of 
Man,  fignifying  his  Neceffity  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  con- 
fequently  hi's  Mortality  ;  but  the  Word  is  more  in  Ufe  among 
the  Poets  than  the  Phyficians. 

BROUILLAMINI.  A  Term  given  by  the  French  to  fueh 
Mafles  of  Bole,  which  are  as  thick  and  long  as  a  Finger. 
They  alfo  call  thefe  Bol  en  Bilk. 

BRUCH  US.  A  fort  of  Caterpiller.  Forejius  in  his  Ob- 
fervations  relates,  that  a  Bruchus  was  thrown  up  by  vomiting 
as  big  as  a  little  Ball,  inclofed  in  a  Bit  of  Flefh  as  in  a  Pod. 
Hartman ,  in  his  Praxis  Cbymiatrica ,  writes  that  Bruchi ,  that 
is.  May-worms  dry’d,  arid  given  to  fuch  as  are  mad  by  the 
Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  will  in  a  fhort  time  cure  them  of  their 
Madnefs.  But  I  aih  afraid  he  is  miftaken. 

BRUMA.  The  fame  as  Hyems,  Winter,  but  efpecially 
that  Part  of  Winter  which  is  about  the  Solftice,  when  the 
Days  are  fhorteft. 

BRUM  AS  AR,  a  Spagirical  Term,  fignifying  Silver,  or, 
the  Moon.  Cajlellus. 

BRUM  ATI  terreum.  A  glafed  Veffel. ,  Rulandus. 

BRUNELLA.  The  fame  as  Prunella,  which  fee. 

BRUNSFELSIA.  A  Plant  which  takes  its  Name  from 
Dr.  Brunsfelfius ,  a  famous  Phyfician.  ,  . 

The  Flower  confifts  of  one  Leaf,  fhap’d  like  a  Funnel, 
which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  many  Parts  at  the  Top,  from 
whofe  Calyx  arifes  the  Pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
round,  foft,  flefhy  Fruit,  containing  roundifh  Seeds  between 
the  Rind  and  the  Flefh. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is, 

BRUNSFELSIA  Flore  albo ,  Fruffu  croceo  molli.  Plum. 
N.  G.  Brunsfelfia  with  a  white  Flower,  and  a  foft  Saffron- 
colour’d  Fruit. 

It  is  very  common  in  Barbadoes  and  'Jamaica,  but  I  find 
fio  Medicinal  Virtues  aferibed  to  it. 

BRUNUS,  Ignis  facer,  St.  Antony’s  Fire,  or  Eryfipelas. 
Rulandus. 

BRUSATHAER.  The  Name  of  a  Tree  that  grows  in 
China.  Ray’s  Index  to  his  Hift.  Plant. 

BRUSCANDULA.  The  fame  as  Lupinus,  a  Lupin, 


which  fee.  Blancard. 

BRUSCUS,  Rufcus ,  Offic.  Rufcus  five  Brufcus,  or  Knee- 
holme.  Ger.  752.  Emac.  907.  Mer.  Pin.  107.  Rufcus ,  J. 
B.  1.  579.  Chab.  46.  C.  B.  Pin.  470.  Park.  Theat.  253.  Raii 
Hift.  I.  664.  Synop.  3.  262.  Rufcus  myrtifolius  aculeatus , 
Tourn.  Inft.  79.  Elem.  Bot.  70.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  63.  Ruf¬ 
cus,  Brufcus,  Oxymyrfine,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  65.  Phyt.  Brit.  107. 
BUTCHERS- BROOM.  Dale. 

Rufcus ,  or  the  wild  Myrtle,  has  a  Leaf  like  the  Myrtle, 
only  broader,  and  pointed  at  the  Top  like  a  Spear;  a  round 
Fruit,  which  flicks  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leaf,  and  is  red 
when  ripe,  with  a  ftony  Infide.  From  one  Root  proceeds  a 
Multitude  of  twiggy  Stalks,  hard  to  break,  a  Cubit  in  Height, 
and  cover’d  with  Leaves.  The  Root  is  like  that  of  the  Agro- 
Jtis,  and  is  of  a  tart  and  bitterifh  Tafte  ;  it  grows  in  rough 
and  craggy  Places. 

The  Leaves  and  Berries,  drank  in  Wine,  provoke  Urine, 
and  the  Menfes,  and  break  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder.  They 
alfo  cure  the  Jaundice,  Strangury,  and  Head-ach  ;  a  Deco&ion 
of  the  Root  in  Wine,  if  drank,  produces  the  fame  Effedls. 
The  young  Stalks,  when  they  have  juft  begun  to  fhoot,  are 
eaten  inftead  of  Afparagus,  or  other  Greens  ;  they  are  diure¬ 
tic,  and  of  a  bitter  Tafte.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  4.  Cap. 
T 

The  Roots  of  Butchers-broom  are  white,  thick,  and  knob¬ 
bed  matted  together,  and  fending  down  large  Fibres.  The 
Stalks  grow  to  be  about  a  Foot  high;  they  are  tough,  pliant, 
and  hard  to  break,  ftriated  and  thickly  befet  with  fmall,  ft  iff, 
rigid  nervous  Leaves,  about  the  Bignefs  and  Shape  of  the 
fmall’  Mvrtle,  ending  in  a  fharp  and  prickly  Point,  and  flick¬ 
ing  dofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Backs  of 
the  Leaves,  being  fmall  and  purple,  made  up  of  fix  Leaves 
apiece;  and  after  them  come  round  red  Berries,  like  the  Berries 
of  Afparagus,  containing  two  Seeds.  This  Plant  grows  in 
Hedges  and  Thickets,  as  on  Epping-forefi  ;  plentifully  flower¬ 
ing  in  Summer.  ,  _  .  TTr 

The  Root  of  Rufcus,  which  is  the  only  Part  in  Ufe  is  one 
of  the  five  opening  Roots.  It  opens  Obftrudtions  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  and  Spleen,  and  helps  the  Jaundice  and  Dropfy.  it  is  a 
.  ftrong  Diuretic^  provoking  Urine,  and  helping  the  Stone  and 
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Gravel ;  and  brings  down  the  Catamenia.  Tournefort  com¬ 
mends  a  Conferve  of  the  Berries  to  flop  a  Gonorrhea.  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Bot.  Off. 

What  Diofcorides  has  faid  of  the  Rufcus,  does  not  dlfagree 
with  the  Plant  now  called  by  that  Name:  the  Seeds  in  the 
Berries  are  very  hard  ;  fo  I  believe  we  mult  read  in  Ccejalpi- 
nus,  quafi  cornea  fuhjlantia ,  inftead  of  carnea  :  I  he  Root  is 
one  of  the  five  opening  Roots,  good  to  remove  Obftru6tions 
of  the  Bowels,  and  to  evacuate  by  Urine,  for  the  Droply, 
Cachexy,  Jaundice,  Stone,  and  Retention  of  Urine,  it  is 
preferibed  in  Broths,  Prifans  and  Apozems.  I  or  fcrophulous 
Tumors,  they  give  to  drink,  for  feveral  Days,  a  Pint  of  VV  hite- 
wine,  in  which  a  Dram  of  the  Powder  of  the  Roots  of  But¬ 
chers-broom,  with  the  fame  Quantity  of  thple  of  Bigwort  and 
Dropwort,  have  been  infufed.  The  Conferve  of  the  Berries  is 
good  for  Heat  of  Urine  :  the  Seeds  are  tiled  in  the  Beneditla 
laxativa. 

The  Flower  is  monopetalous,  three  Lines  in  Diameter, 
greenilh,  divided  into  three  larger  and  three  fmaller  Segments. 

It  has  a  Violet-colour’d  Sheath,  inftead  of  Chives,  which  fuf- 
tains  fix  Summits,  and  is  raifed  with  fix  rounded  Ribs  running 
lengthwife.  Vaill.  Alartyn’s  Tournefort. 

BRUTA,  is  that  Virtue  of  the  Celeftial  Influence  which  is 
manifefted  by  brute  Animals  to  the  rational ;  as  the  Virtue  ■  f 
Celandine  communicated  to  Mankind,  by  reafon  of  the  Swal¬ 
low  ;  the  Ufe  of  Salt  in  a  Clyfter,  taught  by  the  Stork.  Ru¬ 
landus. 

BRUTIA.  An  Epithet  for  the  fatteft  and  moft  refinous  kind 
of  Pitch,  which  was  therefore  thought  fit  to  be  ufed  in  making 
a  factitious  Oil,  called  Oleum  pifinum,  Pliny ,  Lib.  15.  Cap. 
7.  We  often  meet  ~w\th  pix  Brutia ,  in  the  antient  Phyficians, 
which  was  fo  called  from  Brutia,  a  Country  in  the  extreme  Parts 
of  Italy ,  where  it  was  produced. 

The  Brutii  were  a  People  of  Calabria,  over-againft  Sicily , 
beyond  the  Lucani.  Pliny ,  L.  16.  C.  ir.  gives  the  antient 
Method  of  making  this  Pitch,  from  the  Tarda,  Mountain-pine. 

BRUTOBON.  A  barbarous  Name  for  fome  Greek  Oint¬ 
ment,  the  Preparation  of  which  is  unknown.  Cajlellus. 

BRUTUM,  ecAeyov.  An  Epithet  for  Animals  void  of  Rea¬ 
fon,  fignifying  the  fame  as  irrational ,  Galen.  Or  at.  Suafor.  ad 
Artes.  He  alfo  calls  them  (boaxtiisct]  a,  [Bofcemata),  4.  de  R.  I. 

I.  A.  In  the  Theatrum  Chymicum ,  Pol.  4.  the  Philofopher’s 
Stone  is  call’d  Cor  Brutorum.  Ca/lellus. 

BRUXANELI,  H.  M.  Baccifera  Indica,Rofeulis  umbella- 
tis ,  baccis  umbilicatis  dicoccis.  It  is  a  tall  1  ree,  about  the 
Bignefs  of  an  Apple-tree,  growing  in  the  mountainous  and 
woody  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Malabar :  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Augufl,  and  the  Fruit  is  ripe  in  November  and  December . 
The  Tree  lives  a  long  time. 

Of  the  Juice  of  the  Leaves,  mix’d  with  frelh  Butter,  is 
prepared  a  Liniment,  which  is  ufed  in  the  Cure  of  a  Carbuncle. 
A  Deco&ion  of  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  is  held  to  be  diuretic. 
Of  the  Bark  of  the  Root,  mix’d  with  Ginger  and  Turmeric,  in 
Butter-milk,  they  make  aPoultis,  which  is  highly  commended 
for  arthritic  Pains.  Ray’s  Hi  ft.  Plant. 

BRYCHIOS,  Deep,  funk  ;  the  fame  as  uVc/3pv- 

Xl<&-  In  Lib.  mel  oBicoy  <pva.  we  read,  d  -In  yj  did  tTi<  ionyovvi- 
d&  if  to  ovj oc  did  t Hi  KViiyw  7«  juvo?,  TVta\cu-  “  This 

“  (Vein)  extends  itfelf  by  the  Patella,  and,  palling  by  the 
“  Mufcle  of  the  Tibia,  runs  deeply  into  the  inner  Parts.” 
Bfixiov’  in  E ration  upon  Hippocrates,  is  expounded  biovtl  [ivS/cy, 
p)  K*Td  (bdd&  Kelpcivov,  “  as  it  were,  fubmerged,  and  lying  in 
“  the  Deep.”  Hefychius  expounds  £fix,oV  and  virofifix101'*  ty 
(bvQtfyptyov,  “  fubmerged,  and  funk  in  deep.” 

BRYGMUS,  fyvyphs,  is  expounded  by  Galen ,  in  his  Exe- 
gefis,  b  dnsro  bdbvjuv  avyKp'cofs'iVcov  “  the  grating  Noife 

“  made  by  theGnaftiing  of  Teeth.”  Erotian  makes  fovyfios 
to  be  idia/xa  itoRs  “  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Noife  ;;”  that  is, 

fuch  as  is  made  by  the  Gnafhing  or  Collifion  of  the  Teeth. 
Hefychius  expounds  (bpvyy.os  by  t esvy-os  odov]coy  n  AKovticns  y.uhwv' 
“  A  Stridor  Dentiurn ,  or  a  Grinding  of  the  large  Teeth,  or 
“  Dentes  Molar es.”  B^vyfios,  Lib.  viei  yvvAtn.  <pv<r.  fignifies  a 
Stridor  Dentiurn  ;  as  ^  orvpi\bs  du/ny  (bpvyy.os  Aa(s.fidvti,  “  a 
«  Fever  feizes  her,  attended  with  a  Stridor  Dentiurn.”  And 
it  has  the  fame  Signification  in  many  other  Pafliiges  of  Hippo¬ 
crates. 

BRYON,  Ppuov,  is  a  Mofs  which  grows  to  the  Barks  of 
Trees,  being  the  grey  Hairs  of  Trees,  as  Pliny  expreffes  it, 
Lib.  12.  Cap.  23.  which  appear  moft  remarkably  upon  Oaks. 
Bp oov,  and  jSpua,  are  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  Lib.  met  yuvant.  <pv<r. 
and  Lib.  2.  nsAywcLDt.  in  Suffumigations  for  the  Uterus. 

Bryon  Tbalafftum,  |3puov  9*Xa<raoi/,  in  the  Alga,  or  Sea-mofs, 
which  Hippocrates  applies,  by  way  of  Cataplafm,  to  Women 
labouring  under  an  Inflammation  of  the  Uterus,  Lib.,  cries, 
yvvotu.  calling  it  (ipuo/  SaheLiroiov,  0  o7tl  tvs  1x^*0  conlixAAnen 
“  Sea-mofs,  which  they  caft  over  Fifties.”  Galen ,  Lib.  3. 
Meth.  Med.  directs  the  Bandage  of  an  Ulcer  to  be  Bpvudu  ^ 
y.MK'ov,  «  foft  and  yielding,  like  Alga  ;”  to  which  is  oppoied 
irces  <jxa»)£.?V  cos  “  one  fo  hard  as  to  prefs  or  fqueeze 

“  the  Part.” 
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I  have  given  an  Account  of  what  is  at  prefent  meant  by 
Brytirn,  in  the  Explication  of  Botanical  1  etnas. 

Bryon,  by  fome  call’d  Splachnon ,  is  found  upon  Cedars, 
white  Poplars,  and  Oaks  ;  that  upon  Cedars  is  the  beft,  and 
that  upon  Poplars  is  next  to  it  in  Goodnefs.  The  white  and 
fragrant  is  the  mod  valued,  but  the  blackilh  is  not  fo  good. 

Bryon  has  an  aftringent  Virtue,  is  temperate  in  Quality,  be¬ 
tween  Heat  and  Cold  ;  and  the  DecoCtion  of  ft  makes  a  good 
Infeffion  for  uterine  Affections,  and  is  mix’tl  with  Unguenta 
Balanina,  and  with  Oils  or  Litufes,  becaufe  of  its  infpiflating 
Quality.  It  is  alfo  an  ufeful  Ingredient  in  the  Preparation  of 
Suffiimigations,  and  Medicines  call’d  Acopa.  Diofcorides ,  Lib . 
i.  Cap,  20. 

Bryon  Thalaffium ,  Sea-bryon,  grows  upon  Stones  and  Shells 
by  the  Sea-fide.  It  is  a  capillaceous  Plant,  {lender,  without 
Stalk,  of  a  very  aftringent  Tafte,  and  effectual  in  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  Gouts,  and  other  Diforders  in  which  Aftringents  are  pro¬ 
per.  Idem ,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  99 . 

Bryon  rauft  be  reckon’d  among  Sea-herbs It  has  Leaves 
like  Lettuce,  but  fhrunk  and  fhrivel’d.  It  grows  moftly  on 
Rocks  and  Shells,  which  ftick  in  the  Ground.  It  is  of  a  re¬ 
markably  drying  and  infpiflating  Quality,  by  which  it  repreffes 
all  Collections  of  Matter,  Inflammations,  Gouts,  and  other 
Diforders  which  want  Refrigeration.  Pliny,  Lib.  27.  Cap,  8. 
See  Alga. 

BRYONIA  ALBA,  Offtc.  Ger.  720.  Emac.  869.  Rail 
Hift.  1.  659.  Synop.  3.  261.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  24.  Phyt.  Brit. 
17.  Mer.  Pin.  16.  Bryonia  alba  vulgaris ,  Park.  Theat.  178. 
Bryonia  afpera  five  alba ,  baccis  rubris,  C.  B.  Pin.  297.  Tourn. 
Inft.  102.  Elem.  Bot.  85.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  61.  Bryonia 
afpera  incana  alba ,  baccis  rubris ,  Hift.  Oxon.  24.  Vitis  alba 
vel  Bryonia ,  J.  B.  2.  143.  Vitis  alba ,  Bryonia ,  Chab.  120. 
WHITE  BRYONY.  Dale. 

This  Bryony  has  a  large  thick  Root,  frequently  as  big  as  a 
Man’s  Arm,  growing  very  deep  in  the  Earth,  of  a  light  Brown 
on  the  Outfide,  and  White  within,  of  a  bitter  unplealant  Tafte. 
In  the  Spring  it  fends  forth  a  great  many  rough  and  hairy  {len¬ 
der  Stalks,  which  have  curl’d  Tendrils  at  the  Joints,  which 
climb  to  a  great  Length  upon  the  Hedges  near  which  it  grows; 
The  Leaves  are,  in  Shape,  like  Vine-leaves,  whence  it  is  call’d 
Vitis  alba ,  the  white  Vine ;  they  are  rough  and  hairy;  The 
Flowers  grow  feveral  together,  on  a  common  long  Foot-ftalk, 
each  of  a  Angle  Leaf,  cut  into  five  Segments,  of  a  whitifh- 
green  Colour ;  after  which  follow  red  fmall  Berries,  full  of 
Seeds.  It  grows  in  Lanes,  and  by  Hedge-fides,  flowering  in 
May,  the  Berries  being  ripe  in  September. 

Paulus  Mgineta ,  Lib.  7.  C.  3.  informs  us,  that  the  young 
Shoots  of  white  Bryony  are  ufed  as  a  Food  grateful  to  the 
Stomach.  But  in  this  he  himfelf  has  either  been  in  an 
Error,  fince  it  only  holds  true  of  black  Bryony,  or  the  Hands 
thro’  which  his  Works  have  pafs’d,  have  made  him  fay  a  thing 
which  is  abfolutely  falfe.  Neither  can  I  comprehend  how  white 
Bryony  fhould  generate  Milk,  unlefs,  with  Bauhine ,  we  fay, 
that  it  may  accidentally  produce  this  EffeCl  by  purging  fuch 
Nurfes  as  are  valetudinary,  and  in  a  bad  State,  of  Health;  for 
all  the  Parts  of  the  Plant  are  of  an  acrid  exulcerating  Quality  ; 
which  Mefue ,  R.  in.  L.  2.  C.  25.  feems  to  have  had  in  his 
View,  when  he  ufes  thefe  Words  :  “  Its  young  Shoots,  when 
4  4  they  firft  appear,  are  principally  ufed  with  Aromatics,  and  cor- 
44  re£t  the  fetid  and  difagreeable  Smell  of  the  Breath,  efpecial- 
44  ly  when  that  Misfortune  proceeds  from  a  Corruption  of  the 
44  Humours  lodged  in  the  Stomach.”  For,  by  the  Addition  of 
the  Aromatics,  the  draftic  purgative  Quality  of  the  Plant  muft, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  corrected  and  balanced.  The  fame  Au¬ 
thor,  for  a  Purge,  prefcribes  from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams  of 
the  Juice  of  its  Root ;  and  of  itfelf,  in  Subftance,  from  one 
Dram  and  an  half  to  three  Drams.  Later  Authors  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  not  only  the  Roots,  but  alfo  the  young  Shoots  and 
Berries,  are  poffefs’d  of  a  very  draftic  and  powerful  purgative 
Quality,  and  muft  confequently  be  proper  for  removing  Ob- 
ffruCtions.  The  Root  alone  is,  at  prefent,  ufed  for  medicinal 
Purpofes  ;  and  Authors,  I  believe,  are  fufficiently  agreed,  that  it 
is  intolerably  acrimonious  and  naufeous,  that  it  provokes  Urine, 
purges  violently,  and  vomits  brilkly.  It  is  generally  clafs’d 
among  the  phlegmagogue  and  hydragogue  Medicines ;  and  is, 
on  account  of  the  Violence  with  which  it  operates,  call’d  Rufi- 
corum  Purgatio ,  the  Purge  of  the  common  People.  The  Dofe 
of  the  Root,  reduced  to  Powder,  is  from  two  Scruples  to  one 
Dram  :  Half  an  Ounce  of  its  Juice  may  be  given ;  and  three 
Drams  of  Infufions  or  DecoCtions  of  it  may  be  ufed.  But  to 
whatever  internal  Purpofes  it  is  ufed,  Tournefort  thinks  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  correCt  its  ftrong  and  draftic  Qualities,  by  the  Addition 
of  a  proper  Quantity  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  ox  Tartarus  Tartari- 
fatus. 

According  to  I-.e  Mart,  an  excellent  Purge  is  prepared  of 
Bryony  in  the  following  manner  : 

M  ake  of  frefh  Bryony,  a  fufficient  Quantity  ;  after  having 
bruited  it,  and  exprefs’d  the  Juice,  let  it  be  well  dried. 
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Then  bruife  it  a  fecond  time ;  and  to  one  Ounce  of  the 
dried  and  pulverized  Root,  add  three  Drops  of  the  Oil  of 
Cloves,  and  half  a  Dram  of  diftil’d  Vinegar  :  Mix  all  to- 

f ether  ;  and  laftly,  dry  the  Whole,  either  over  a  very  flow 
’ire,  or  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  Thus  will  you  have  an 
excellent  and  efficacious  Purge  in  Cachexies,  and  all  Ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  U terus.  Tne  Dofe  is  from  five  Grains 
to  one  Scruple.  Coil.  Leyd. 

\  Bauhine  informs  us,  from  Jo.  Stojfelius ,  that  if  we  cut  the 
Bryony-root  clofe  by  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  excavate 
that  Part  of  it  which  is  left  in  the  Ground,  covering  it  over 
with  that  Part  of  the  Root  which  was  cut  off,  in  order  to  hin¬ 
der  Duft  and  Earth  from  falling  into  the  Cavity,  we  {hall  next 
Day,  upon  uncovering  it,  find  it  full  of  a  certain  milky  Juice, 
which  continues  in  it  till  the  third  Day  ;  and  that  a  Spoonful  of 
this  Juice  purges  a.  Man  no  lefs  fafely  than  fpeedily.  Ray  alfo, 
from  Dolaus,  informs  us,  ,that .  by  taking  from  one  to  two  or 
three  Spoonfuls  pf  this  Juice  every  Morning,  many  dropfical 
Patients  have  been  cured  ;  provided  the  Juice  has  been  gather’d 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Y ear,  .  when  the  Moon  is  increafing. 
Hoffman  acquaints  us,  that  Platerus  took  the  white  Bryony- 
root  before  it  germinated  ;  and,  after  pulling  off  the  Bark,  and 
cutting  it  into  $hreds,  pafs’d  a  Thread  thro’  it,  and  hung  it  up 
to  dry,  either  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  that  of  the  Fire  ; 
and  that,  when  it  was  fufficiently  dry,  he  infufed  it  in  generous 
Wine,  and  dried  it  a  fecond  time.  M'his  Method  he  repeated 
feveral  times,  and  affirm’d,  that,  w’hen  thus  prepared,  it  purged 
excellently,  and  without  creating  any  Uneafinefs.  The  fame 
Author  prepares  Troches  of  white  Bryony  in  this  manner  ; 

He  reduces  the  Bryony \  thus  corrected,  to  a  Powder  ;  and, 
after  fprinkling  it  with  Malmfey  Wine,  in  which  Ginger 
has  been  infufed,  he  forms  it  into  fmall  Cakes,  which, 
when  dry,  he  reduces  to  a  Powder,  and  ufes  in  Infufionsc 
When  thus  prepared,  it  purges,  according  to  that  Author, 
in  the  fame  manner  the  Troches  of  Agaric  do. 

Now  fince  this  Root,  when  ufed  internally,  aifts  by  Its  ftimu- 
lating  and  refolvent  Acrimony,  ’tis  obvious,  that  it  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited  with  Succefs  in  Cafes  where  heating  Medicines  are  indi¬ 
cated,  and  when  the  Intention  is  to  ftimulate  the  Nerves 
ftrongly,  and  give  a  Concuffion  to  the  whole  Syftem.  To  this 
Quality  it  is  alfo  owing,  that  it  is  fo  much  extol’d  in  Intermit¬ 
ting  Fevers,  in  provoking  the  Menfes,  curing  thofe  uterine 
Diforders  to  which  young  Women  are  fubjeCt,  and  in  killing 
and  diflodging  Worms  lodged  in  the  Inteftines ;  for^  being  pof- 
fefs’d  of  a  highly  draftic  V  irtue,  it  powerfully  incides  the  tena¬ 
cious  Juices,  and  furprifingly  opens  and  removes  Obftru&ions. 
Thus  Ray  informs  us,  that  the  Bulk  of  a  Nutmeg  of  the  Con- 
ferve  made  of  its  Root,  taken  twice  a  Day,  and  perfifted  in  for 
a  long  time,  often  proves  the  happy  Means  of  removing  and 
entirely  curing  Epilepfies,  and  hyfferic  Paffions  ;  and  that  the 
fame  good  Effect  is  produced  by  continually  putting  a  Piece  of 
its  Root  into  the  Cup,  out  of  which  the  Patient  drinks.  Bau¬ 
hine,  from  Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova,  gives  us  the  Hiftory  of  a 
certain  Patient,  who,  in  the  Space  of  three  Weeks  time,  was 
completely  cured  of  an  Epilepfy,  only  by  purging  himfelf  with 
depurated  Juice  of  Bryony,  edulcorated  with  a  little  Sugar. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Diofcorides ,  informs  us, 
that  he  knew  a  certain  Woman,  who,  for  feveral  Years,  had 
been  daily  fubjeCt  to  hyftericFits  ;  and  who  was  at  laft  advifed, 
by  a  common  Herb-man,  once  a  Week,  when  going  to  Bed, 
to  drink  White- wine,  in  which  an  Ounce  of  Bryony-root  had 
been  boil’d  ;  by  which  Medicine,  continued  for  a  Year,  her 
Diforder  was  entirely  removed.  Forefus,  Obf.  Chir.  L.  6.  Obf. 
22.  Schol.  informs  us,  from  Avicenna ,  that  Patients  render’d 
delirious  by  dangerous  Wounds,  are  in  a  great  meafure  reftor’d, 
either  by  drinking  Bryony-root  for  fome  Days,  in  fome  refri¬ 
gerating  and  diluting  Liquor,  or  ufing  it  in  any  proper  f  ood, 
capable  of  obtunding  and  blunting  its  Tafte.  The  Root,  ex¬ 
ternally  applied,  has,  in  many  Cafes,  given  incontefted  Proofs 
of  its  refolvent  Qualities.  When  newly  bruifed,  and  mix’d  up 
with  Salt  and  Vinegar,  it  refolves  cold  Tumors,  and  removes  . 
the  difcolour’d  Marks  arifing  from  extravafated  Blood,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  them.  Helmont  affirms,  that  in  Contufions,  where  a 
black  difcolour’d  Blood  is  lodged  under  the  Skin,  Bryony-root 
alone,  fhaved  down  and  applied,  will,  in  a  few  Hours,  refolve 
the  Blood  into  Water,  and  draw  it  thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Skin. 
According  to  Etmuller ,  Bryony- root  not  only  cures  the  Dropfy, 
when  exhibited  internally,  but  alfo  evacuates  the  W  aters  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Abdomen,  when  applied  externally,  by  way  of  Ca- 
taplafm,  to  the  Region  of  the  Loins,  either  bruifed  by  itfelf,  or 
made  up  with  the  Dung  of  a  Cow,  the  Pigeon’s,  or  Goat  s.  It 
is  alfo  applied  to  cedematous  Swellings  of  the  Feet  and  Legs,  a 
Hydrocele  of  the  Scrotum,  and  other  Diforders  of  a  fimilar 
Nature,  in  which  Cafes  it  carries  off  the  Serum,  and  confe¬ 
quently  difeuffes  the  Swellings.  It  is  alfo  properly  applied  to 
fcrophulous  Swellings,  whether  exulceratod  or  otherwife ;  tor 
which  Intention,  T 
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Let  halt  a  Pound  of  the  Root,  cut  into  fmall  Shreds,  be  fried 
in  a  Pan  till  the  Shreds  are  fhrunk  and  fhrivel’d  up :  Then 
let  the  Liquor,  ftrain’d  oft',  be  reduced  to  the  Confiftence 
of  an  Ointment,  with  half  a  Pound  of  Refin  of  the  h  ir- 
tree,  and  five  Ounces  of  Wax.  Let  this  Ointment  be 
applied  to  the  ftrumous  Swelling  every  Morning  and  Night, 
upon  a  Piece  of  Linen  Cloth. 


This  Medicine  either  difTolves  the  Struma,  or  brings  them  to 
Suppuration,  and  heals  the  Ulcers,  as  Z acutus  Lufitanus affirms 
from  Experience.  If  the  Root  of  the  white  Bryony  is  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  Ground,  and  cover’d  with  fome  proper  Covering, 
the  Liquor  colle&ed  in  it  proves  an  excellent  Medicine  for  aith.- 
ritic  Pains,  if  applied  immediately  to  the  Parts  affe#ed.  ihe 
Root  itfelf  alfo,  frefh  bruifed,  mix’d  up  with  Linfeed-oil,  and 
applied  warm,  removes  feiatic  and  arthritic  Pains .  t  his  Medi¬ 
cine  mud  be  repeated  till  the  morbific  Matter  is  lefolved  and 
c.ffipated.  It  is  alfo  excellent  for  Contufions,  and  for  difTolving 
grumous  and  coagulated  Blood.  The  Leaves  of  Bryony  alfo, 
if  bruifed,  and  applied  to  livid  and  difcolour  d  Spots  in  the  Skin, 
powerfully  difeufs  the  grumous  Blood.  For  this  Reafon,  in 
Gangrenes,  arid  other  Tumors,  Tackius  made  Trial  oi  the 
Root  frefh  bruifed,  or  cut  down,  either  alone,  or  mix  d  with 
Chervil,  by  way  of  Cataplafm.  It  is  alfo  thought  good  for 
Curing  wandering  arthritic  Pains,  by  Tranfplantation,  as  it  is 
commonly  call’d.  The  Method  of  doing  this  is  to  hang  the 
Bryony-root  for  fome  time  to  the  Member  or  Part  affedted, 
and  to  bury  it,  when  taken  away,  in  any  Garden  or  fruitful  Soil 
where  it  grows.  In  the  laft  Place,  when  the  Uterus  is  to  be 
purged,  white  Bryony-root  may  either  be  ufed  as  an  uterine 
Peflary,  or  by  way  of  Fumigation.  See  Etmuller,  Lib.  I. 

According  to  Bauhine,  the  Root  is  by  fome  highly  efleem  d 
in  arthritic  Pains  ;  and  their  Method  of  ufing  it  is  to  cut  it 
down,  and  macerate  it  in  Brandy,  which  they  afterwards  diftil, 
and  fteeping  Linen  Cloths  in  the  Water,  when  warm’d,  apply 
them  to  the  Parts  affe#ed.  Dr.  Hopper ,  in  Eph.  N.  C.  D.  i.  , 
'a.  4.  App.  p.  47.  informs  us,  that  Warts,  on  any  Part  of  the 
Body  whatever,  are  fafely  and  effectually  deftroy’d  by  Afhes  of 
Bryony-root,  mix’d  with  the  Juice  of  the  fame. 

It  is  not,  on  this  Occafion,  improper  to  inquire,  whether, 
from  a  Knowledge  of  the  component  Parts  of  Bryony,  we  can 
account  for  its  EffeCts,  and  afeertain  the  particular  form  in 
which  it  may  beft  anfwer  the  Intentions  of  a  Phyfician,  when 
preferib’d  for  internal  Purpofes  ?  Tournefort  informs  us,  that 
its  Leaves  are  infipid*  contaih  a  vifeid  Juice*  and  do  not*  in  the 
leaft  tinge  blue  Paper  with  a  reddifli  Colour  ;  whereas  it  is  con- 
fiderably  tinged  by  the  Root :  From  which  Circumftance,  he 
lavs,  we  may  reafonably  conjecture,  that  the  Acid  of  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  which,  in  this  Plant,  is  fuperior  to  its  other  Principles, 
is  free  and  difentangled  in  the  Root,  in  confequence  of  which 
it  is  left  at  Liberty  to  a#  agreeably  to  its  own  Nature ;  whereas 
in  the  Leaves  this  Acid  is  (heath’d  up  in  a  larger  Quantity  of 
Sulphur  ;  and  that  the  Root,  fubjeded  to  the  Fire,  yields  a  large 
Quantity  of  an  acid  Liquor,  a  great  deal  of  fetid  Oil,  and  a 
confiderable  Portion  of  a  volatile  concreted  Salt.  Mr.  Boulduc 
affirms  that  the  Root  confifts  of  falme,  without  any  Mixture 
of  refmous  Principles  ;  that  it  ads  more  powerfully  when  taken 
in  Subftance,  than  in  any  other  Form  whatever  ;  and  that,  for 
a  Dofe  one  Dram  of  the  dried  Root  is  Efficient ;  whereas, 
when  frefh  gather’d,  four  Drams  of  it  are  requir’d,  becaufe  it 
then  abounds  with  a  fuperfluous  Moifture.  But  as  it  is  to  be 
dreaded  left  too  violent  Effe#s  Ihould  be  produced  by  the  Bry¬ 
ony-root  in  Subftance,  he  thinks  it  more  fafe  and  expedient  to 
have  recourfe  to  Infufions,  Decoaions,  and  Extraas  of  it.  He 
alfo  prefers  Infufions  to  Decoaions  of  it  *  and  approves  more  of 
infufin*  it  in  Wine  than  in  Water.  When  the  precife  and  only 
Intention  is  to  difeharge  the  Waters  from  the  Abdomen,  he 
maintains,  that  Extraas  prepared  from  its  Juice  are  preferable 
to  thofe  obtain’d  by  Infufion  or  Decoaion,  Hijt.  Ac.  Roy.  des 
Sci  A.  17 12.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Root,  when 
frefh  gather’d,  is  thought  to  aa  more  powerfully,  than  when  it 
is  dried  ;  for  which  Reafon,  according  to  Pomet,  it  is  call’d,  by 
the  Country-people  of  France ,  Nouveau  enrage.  In  Lemery’s 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  Aqua  Bryonia  Compofita  is  direaed  to  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Bryony-root,  four  Pounds ;  of  tire 
Juices  of  the  Leaves  of  Rue  and  Mugwort,  each  two 
Pounds ;  of  dried  Savin-leaves,  three  Handfuls ;  of  Fever¬ 
few  Catmint,  and  Penyroyal,  each  two  Handfuls ;  of  fweet 
Bafil  and  Dittany  of  Crete ,  each  one  Handful  and  an 
half;’  frefh  Orange-peel,  four  Ounces;  Myrrh  two 
Ounces*  Caftor,  one  Ounce;  and  rich Canary  Wine, 
twelve  Pounds.  Digeft  for  four  Days  in  a  proper  Veflel ; 
then  fubie<ft  it  to  Diftillation  in  Baineo  Maria.  About 
the  Middle  of  the  Diftillation  exprefs  and  ftrain  ;  and  then, 
by  continuing  the  Diftillation,  and  infpiffating  the  I  mCtuic, 
make  an  Hyfteric  Extra#. 
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...  t  remarks. 

The  Bryony-root  mult  be  frefh  gather’d,  rafp’d  down,  and  the 
Juice  exprels’d.  The  Leaves  of  the  Rue  and  Mugwort  muff 
be  alfo  frefh  gather’d,  and  bruifed  in  a  Mortar,  and  the  Juice 
exprefs’d  in  the  common  way.  I  he  Savin-leaves  muft  be 
dry.  The  Dittany  of  Crete ,  together  with  the  other  Leaves, 
muft  be  bruifed  and  mix’d  with  the  Orange-peel,  the  Myrih, 
and  the  Caftor.  When  all  together  are  put  into  a  Cu¬ 
curbit,  the  Juices  and  Canary  Wine  muft  be  pour^d^fi^oiv 
them,  and  the  Cucurbit  muft  be  clofe  flopp’d,  put  in  a  warm 
Place,  and  the  Ingredients  allow’d  to  digeft  for  four  Days. 
Then  diftil  in  Baineo  Maria  •,  and  when  half  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  is  drawn  over,  exprefs  what  remains  in  the  Alembic, 
and  diftil  the  exprefs’d  Liquor  as  before,  till  there  remain 
but  little  in  the  Still ;  and  then  evaporate  the  Humidity  till 
it  acquires  a  pretty  folid  Confiftence.  Thus  you  will  have 
an  Extra#  to  be  kept  for  Ufe.  Mix  the  diftil’d  Waters  to¬ 
gether,  and  thus  you  will  have  the  compound  Bryony- 
‘  water,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  well-ftopp’d  Bottle. 

This  Water  is  antihyfteric,  aperient,  good  for  the  Vapours, 
and  proper  to  excite  the  Menfes,  relift  Poifon,  fortify  the 
Brain,  corroborate  the  Nerves,  and  eliminate  noxious  Hu¬ 
mours  by  Tranfpiration.  Its  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
three  Ounces. 

The  Extra#  is  alfo  antihyfterical,  and  proper  to  promote  the 
Menfes.  Lemery*  s  Pharm.  Univerf. 


In  the  London  Difpenfatory ,  from  which  Mr.  Lemery  took 
the  above-mention’d  Recipe,  Spirit  of  Wine  is  order’d  for  the 
Diftillation.  In  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  Spirit  of  v\  me  is 
alfo  ufed  for  that  Purpofe,  but  the  Caftor  is  reje#ed.  Inftead 
of  the  Extra#,  Tournefort  recommends  an  Infufion  of  the  Root 
in  Wine,  which  he  orders  to  be  infpiffated.  In  the  Collett. 
Leyd.  there  is  an  Extra#  of  Bryony  preferib’d,  which,  in  the 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Le  Mart ,  tho’  a  Medicine  of  a  low  Price,  is,  yet 
a  Purgative  of  great  Value  and  Efficacy.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Take  of  dried  Bryony,  one  Pound  ;  of  the  Herb  Fumitory, 
two  Pounds  ;  and  of  Sena-leaves,  four  Drams :  Boil  all 
together  for  two  Hours,  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  ; 
and  let  the  exprefs’d  Liquor  be  reduced  to  the  Conliftence 
of  Pills.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a 
Dram. 


The  Elettuarium  Diabryonias  Democriti ,  in  Mefue ,  is  faid 
to  be  wonderfully  efficacious  in  Epilepfies,  Palfies,  Vertigoes, 
and  other  cold  Diforders  of  the  Brain,  and  Spinal  Marrow,  and 
of  the  Nerves  which  arife  from  them.  It  is  prepared  thus  ; 

Take  of  Bryony-root,  cleanfed  and  triturated,  five  Pounds; 
of  the  Rob  of  Grapes,  four  Pounds  ;  roafted  Squills,  and 
the  Kernels  of  Pine-nuts,  each  half  a  Pound  ;  Agaric, 
three  Drams  ;  Nutmegs,  Cardamoms,  Mace,  and  Ginger, 
each  two  Drams  $  Cloves,  Long-pepper,  and  ^tcechas, 
each  one  Dram  and  a  half;  Seeds  of  Hartwort,  Sal  Gem, 
and  the  Trochifci  Gallise  Mofchatae,  each  one  Dram  ;  and 
of  Spikenard,  half  a  Dram :  Mix  up  into  an  Ele#uary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Art.  After  it  has  flood  fix  Weeks,  the  Dofe  is 
from  two  Drams  to  five  or  fix  ;  tho’  Lemery  orders  an 
Ounce  and  a  half. 

As  Mr.  Lemery  thinks  the  above  Preparation  very  faulty  in 
feveral  refpe#s,  he  propofes  the  following  in  its  ftead,  under 
the  Title  of  Elettuarium  Diabryonias  Emendatum ,  which  he 
prepares  thus : 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  cleanfed  Bryony,  frefh  extraded,  four 
Pounds ;  of  the  beft  Honey,  two  Pounds :  Let  them  be 
boil’d  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  ;  then  add,  of  the 
Powder  of  Turbith,  Hermoda#yls,  Jalap,  Agaric,  and 
Salt  of  Bryony,  each  fix  Drams ;  and  of  the  Eascula  Bry¬ 
onia,  half  an  Ounce.  Make  up  into  an  Ele#uary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Art.  The  Dofe  is  from  one  Dram  to  one 
Ounce.  Lemery  Pharm.  Univerf. 

By  the  above-quoted  Mefue  a  Syrup  is  aferibed  to  the  faid 
Democritus ,  which  is  compounded  of  the  Juice  of  Bryony, 
Aromatics,  the  Rob  of  Raifins,  and  Honey.  This  Syrup  is  faid 
to  be  as  efficacious  as  the  former  Eleduary,  if  two  Ounces  of 
it  are  taken  for  a  Dofe. 

In  the  Difpenfatorium  Borujfc-Brandenburgicum,  there  is  a 
Syrupus  de  Bryonia,  prepared  of  the  Juice  of  Bryony-roots, 
with  Honey  and  Sugar,  which  may  be  given  to  aithmatic  apd 
hyfteric  Patients ;  and  in  Cafes  where  Animals  are  fufpeded  to 
be  lodged  in  the  Stomach  or  Inteftines.  Faber,  m  Myroth.  L. 
6.  C.  10.  prepares  a  Syrup  of  Bryony,  from  a  Decodion  of  its 
new-pull’d  Roots,  infpiffated,  and  Sugar ;  to  which  he  alter- 
wards  adds  the  fineft  of  the  Salt,  procured, by  dryjjig  the  Root 
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and  reducing  it  to  white  Afhes,  allowing  half  an  Ounce  of  the 
Salt  for  each  Pound  of  the  Syrup.  He  informs  us,  that  this 
Medicine  gently  purges  all  ferous  Humours,  powerfully  pro¬ 
motes  the  Menfes,  and  fafely  cures  moft  of  the  Diforders  to 
which  young  Women  are  fubjedt,  becaufe  it  opens  all  Obftru- 
clions,  and  purifies  the  Blood.  Half  an  Ounce  of  it,  or  in 
ftrong  Conftitutions  a  whole  Ounce,  is  exhibited  for  a  Dofe,  in 
fome  proper  Broth,  early  in  the  Morning,  with  an  empty  Sto¬ 
mach  :  A  Regimen  mull  at  the  fame  time  be  obferved,  as  in 
other  Cafes. 

An  Ounce  of  the  Fascula  Bryonia ,  or  the  Powder  which  fub- 
fidcs  in  the  exprefs’d  Juice  of  its  Root,  is  by  many  exhibited  as 
a  Medicine  faier  than  the  Root  itfelf,  or  its  Juice,  and  is  ex¬ 
prefly  clafs’d  among  the  Openers  of  the  Uterus ;  but,  as  Ludo- 
vicits  in  his  Pharma  cop.  well  obferves,  it  is  a  very  ineffedtual 
Preparation,  unlefs  affifted  with  Chalybeats  ;  fince,  according 
to  Etmuller ,  it  is  a  dead  Calx,  of  no  manner  of  Ufe  nor  Effica¬ 
cy  ;  befides,  what  is  commonly  fold  is  for  the  moft  part  adul¬ 
terated.  The  Nedar  Succofum  of  Cloffesus,  which,  in  Schroder’s 
Phar.  is  directed  to  be  prepared  of  one  Ounce  of  the  exprefs’d 
Juice  of  Bryony,  mix’d  with  one  Dram  of  the  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
or  Sulphur,  is,  in  Etmuiler’ s  Opinion,  a  very  fafe  and  proper 
Purge,  provided  the  Dofe  does  not  exceed  one  Dram. 

But,  that  we  may  fee  how  prone  fome  People  are  to  Fraud 
and  Impofture,  I  fhall  here  recount  fome  Circumftances  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Morifon.  44  Mountebanks,  fays  he,  and  fome  Bota- 
“  nifts,  form  very  ftrange  Monfters  of  the  Bryony-root ;  upon 
“  which,  if  bifurcated  when  taken  from  the"  Earth,  as  it  fre- 
“  quently  is,  they  with  a  Pen-knife  form  the  genital  Parts  of  a 
“  Boy  ;  and  endeavour,  by  a  proper  Fiflure,  to  imitate  thefe 
44  of  a  Woman,  by  Laurentius  call’d  the  Sacred  Cave.  After 
44  they  have  taken  thefe  Meafures,  they  bury  the  Root  for  fome 
44  time  in  Sand,  or  rather  in  a  fandy  Soil,  till  the  wounded  or 
44  fa&itious  Parts  have  affumed  a  Skin  ;  after  which  they  confi- 
44  dently  expofe  it  to  Sale,  as  the  Male  and  Female  Mandrakes. 
44  We  daily  obferve,  that  many  Roots,  fuch  as  Carrots,  and 
44  fome  others  of  the  umbelliferous  Kind,  grow  fpontaneoufly 
44  bifurcated  ;  and  I  boldly  affert,  that,  if  fufficient  Art  is  ufed, 
44  they  may  be  caufed  to  grow  in  the  Shape  of  other  Parts  of  the 
44  human  Body.  Now,  when  the  Bryony-root  happens  to  be 
44  old,  thick,  and  bifurcated,  thefe  trifling  Forms  may  eafily  be 
44  obtain’d.  But  to  complete  the  Farce,  and  render,  as  they 
u  think,  the  Impofture  beyond  the  Hazard  of  a  Difcovery, 
44  thefe  Wonder  working  Botanifts  put  the  Seeds  of  Oats  into 
44  the  Wound  made  in  the  Bryony-root,  which  germinate  in 
44  the  Earth,  and  make  an  Effort  to  fend  forth  Leaves;  but 
44  warning  fufficient  Nouriihment,  and  being  fhut  up  from  the 
44  Influence  of  the  Air,  they  degenerate  into  fmall  capillary 
44  Fibres.  This  Piece  of  Fraud  may  eafily  be  detected  by  a 
44  fkilful  and  quick-fighted  Botanift.  I  myfelf  remember  to 
44  have  feen  fuch  forced  Productions  carried  about  by  ftrolling 
44  Mountebanks,  both  at  London  and  at  Paris ,  where  their 
44  defpicable  Proprietors  did  not  fcruple  to  expofe  them  to  Sale 
44  for  the  genuine  Roots  of  the  Mandrake.” 

Diofcorides  gives  the  following  Account  of  the  white  Bryony. 

The  white  Pine,  otherwife  call’d  Bryony,  Ophiojlaphylum, 
Chelidonium,  Melothrum, .. Pfiloihrum ,  Archeoooftis,  Agrojlis,  and 
Cedroftis,  in  its  Branches;  Leaves,  and  Tendrils,  refembles  the 
cultivated  Vine,  only  is  more  hairy  in. every  Part.  It  twines 
about  the  neighbouring  Shrubs,  taking  hold  of  them  by  its  Ten¬ 
drils.  Its  Fruit  grows  in  Clufters,  of  a  deep  Yellow,  and  is 
ufed  by  the  Tanners  in  taking  off  the  Hairs  from  their  Skins. 

The  tender  Shoots  of  the  firft  Budding,  being  boil’d  and 
eaten,  loofen  the  Belly,  and  provoke  Urine.  The  Leaves, 
Fruit,  and  Root,  are  of  an  acrimonious  Quality ;  and  therefore 
proper,  being  made  into  a  Cataplafm  with  Salt,  for  Chironian, 
gangrenous,  and  phagedenic  Ulcers,  and  for  putrid  Ulcers  in 
the  Legs.  The  Root,  with  bitter  "Vetches,  Earth  of  Chios , 
and  Fenugreek,  abfterges  and  clears  the  Skin  from  Wrinkles, 
Sun-burns,  Freckles,  and  black  Marks.  Boil’d  in  Oil  till  it 
be  liquefy ’d  and  diffolved,  it  works  the  fame  Effects.  It  takes 
off  the  livid  Marks  of  Blows  in  the  Face,  and  repreffes  the 
Pterygia  of  the  Fingers.  Applied  in  a  Cataplafm  with  Wine, 
it  difeufies  Inflammations,  and  breaks  Abfceffes ;  and  the 
Powder  of  it,  in  a  Cataplafm,  extra&s  Splinters  of  Bones : 
It  is  a  proper  Ingredient  in  feptic  or  fuppurative  Medicines. 
A  Dram  thereof,  drank  every  Day  for  a  whole  Year,  is  a  Me¬ 
dicine  for  the  Epilepfy  ;  and  is  good  for  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to 
an  Apoplexy  or  Vertigo.  Two  Drams  of  it,  drank,  are 
effectual  againft  the  Bite  of  the  Viper,  and  kill  the  Child  in  the 
Womb.  Sometimes  it  flightly  difturbs  the  Reafon.  Being 
drank,  it  provokes  Urine  ;  and,  apply’d  as  a  Peflary,  extracts 
both  Birth  and  Afterbirth.  It  is  made  into  an  Eclegma  with 
Honey,  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  are  opprefs’d  with  a  Strangu¬ 
lation,  or  a  Dyfpncca,  and  for  Coughs,  Pains  in  the  Sides, 
Ruptures,  and  Convulfions.  Half  a  Dram  of  it,  taken  in 
Vinegar,  for  thirty  Days  together,  waftes  the  Spleen;  and, 
applied  by  way  of  Cataplafm  with  a  Fig  to  the  Place,  is  effec¬ 
tual  for  the  fame  Purpofe. .  ItsDecoCfion  is  proper  for  Infeffions, 

■  bfcing  a  Purger  of  the  Uterus,  and  expelling  the  dead  Foetus. 


The  Juice  is  expreffed  from  the  Root  in  the  Spring-time,  and 
is  drank  in  Hydromel  for  the  foremention’d  Purpofes,  beffig  a 
Phlegmagogue.  The  Fruit,  us’d  by  way  of  Unaion,’  or  Cata¬ 
plafm,  is  of  Efficacy  againft  the  P fora  and  Lepra ;  and  the  Juice 
of  the  Fruit,  fupp’d  with  boil’d  Wheat,  caufes  Milk  to  flow  in 
Pleqty  to  the  Breafts'.  Diof corides.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  184. 

Pliny,  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  his  twenty-third  Book,  aferibes 
the  fame  Medicinal  Virtues  to  white  Bryony,  with  thnfp 
enumerated  from  Diffcorides.  W 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  Bryony,  fuch  as 

1.  The  Bryonia  Zeylanica,  foliis  prof  unde  laciniatis  B. 
This  Plant  is  frequently  us’d  in  Dropfies,  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  an  Ifland  in  the  Eajl-Indies,  where  it  grows  fpontaneoufly 
on  ruinous  Walls,  and  in  other  uncultivated  Places.  Boeder. 

2.  The  Bryonia  alba  vulgaris  procerior,  folio  cucurbit#. 
This  agrees  in  Virtues  with  the  other  white  Bryony. 

3.  The  Bryonia  Indica  or  Americana.  The  fame  with  Me- 
choacanna,  which  fee.  .  . 

4.  The  Bryonia  Africana  glabra,  foliis  inprofundas  lacinias 
divifis,  fore  luteo ,  Olden.  Smooth  African  Bryony,  with 
deep-cut  Leaves,  and  yellow  Flowers. 

5.  The  Bryonia  Americana,  olives  frudu  rubro.  Plum.  Cat. 

.  American  Bryony,  with  red  Olive-fhap’d  Fruit. 

6.  The  Bryonia  African'a,  frudu  variegato ,  Hort.  Elth. 
African  Bryony,  with  a  variegated  Fruit:  . 

7.  The  Bryonia  Africana  la ci niata,  tub'erofa  radice,  floribus 
herbaceis.  Par.  Bat.  African  cut-leav’d  Bryony,  with  a  tube- 
rofe  Root,  and  herbaceous  Flowers. 

Bryonia  nigra,  Offic.  Ger.  721.  Emac.  87 1.  Rail 
Hift.  1.  660.  Mer.  Pin.  16.  Bryonia  fylvejlris  nig>ay  Park. 
Theat.  178.  Bryonia  lesvis  five  nigra  racemofa^  C.  B.  Pin. 
297.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  5.  Bryonia  nigra +  fgillum  Beat#  Maries 
officinarum ,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  24.  Phyt.  Brit.  17.  Vitis  nigrd 
quibufdam ,  feu  Tamnus  Plinii  folio  cyclamini,  J.  B.  2.  147. 
Vitis  nigra  five  Bryonia  nigra  quibufdam,  Chab.  120.  Pamnus 
racemofa,  fore  minor e  luteo-pallefcente,  Tourn.  Inft.  103.  Elem. 
Bot.  85.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  62.  Raii  Synop.  4.  262.  BLACK 
BRYONY.  Dale. 

The  black  Vine,  which  fome  call  black  Bryony,  others  the 
Chironian  Vine,  has  Leaves  like  Ivy,  but  more  nearly  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  Smilax,  only  larger  ;  their  Stalks  alfo  are 
alike.  This  Plant,  as  well  as  the  white  Bryony,  takes  hold  of 
the  neighbouring  Trees  by  its  Tendrils.  The  Fruit  grows  in 
Clufters,  and  is  green  at  firft,  but  black  when  ripe.  The  Root 
is  black  on  the  Outfide,  but  of  the  Colour  of  Box  within. 
The  Shoots  of  the  firft  Budding  are  eaten  as  other  Greens. 

They  provoke  Urine  and  the  Menfes,  wafte  the  Spleen,  and 
are  good  for  epileptical,  vertiginous,  and  paralytical  Perfons. 
The  Root  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  that  of  the  white  Vine,  and 
performs  the  fame  Effe&s,  but  in  a  lefs  efficacious  manner. 
A  Cataplafm  of  the  Leaves  with  Wine  cures  the  gall’d  and 
ulcerated  Necks  of  Beafts  of  Burden,  and  is  apply’d  alfo  to 
Luxations.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  4.  Cap.  185. 

The  black  Vine ,  properly  call’d  Bryony,  is  by  fome  named 
Chironia ,  by  others  Gynecanthe,  or  Apronia ;  it  is  like  the 
white  Vine,. except  in  Colour.  The  tender  Shoots  of  it,  eaten 
as  Food,  are  preferr’d,  by  Diodes,  before  Afparagus,  for  pro¬ 
voking  Urine,  and  diminifhing  the  Spleen.  It  delights  to  grow 
among  Shrubs  and  Reeds  ;  the  Root  is  black  on  "the  Outfide, 
but  of  the  Colour  of  Box  within,  and  is  more  effe&ual  in  ex- 
tra&ing  Splinters  of  Bones,  than  the  white  Vine  ;  but  it  has 
a  peculiar  Virtue  of  curing  the  gall’d  Necks  of  Beafts  of  Burden. 
They  fay  that  if  a  Farm-houfe  be  mark’d  with  it,  Hawks  will 
not  approach  it,  and  fo  the  Poultry  will  be  kept  in  Security.  The 
Plant,  bound  about  the  Ancle  of  Man  or  Beaft,  cures  a  Defluxion 
of  Phlegm  or  Blood  upon  the  Part.  Pliny,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  1. 

The  Root  of  the  black  Bryony  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  white, 
blackifh  on  the  Outfide,  whitifh  within,  more  foil'd,  but  flimy 
withal.  The  Branches  grow  as  long  as  the  white,  climbing  and 
ramping  upon  the  Hedges  in  its  Way,  but  without  Tendrils  or 
Clafpers ;  they  are  fmooth  as  well  as  the  Leaves,  which  are  of 
a  dark-green.  Colour,  and  fhining,  in  Shape  of  an  Heart  inverted, 
but  longer  pointed.  The  Flowers  grow  among  the  Leaves  in 
long  Clufters,  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  white  Bryony,  of 
a  greenifh  Colour,  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  fix  Parts ;  after  which 
come  red  Berries,  as  in  the  former.  It  grows  in  the  fame  Places 
with  that,  and  flowers  about  the  fame  time. 

Some  Authors  affirm,  that  the  Root  of  this  Bryony  is  a  ftrong 
Purge  ;  but  Hoffman  could  not  find  any  purgative  Quality  in  it, 
no  more  than  Dr.  Lifter,  tho’  both  try’d  it  feveral  times.  It 
provokes  Urine,  and  cleanfes  the  Reins  from  Gravel.  A  Cata¬ 
plafm  of  the  Root,  with  Vinegar  and  Cow-dung,  helps  the 
Gout.  It  is  but  rarely  us’d.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  the  black  Bryony,  or  Tamnus  j 
fuch  as, 

I.  The  Tamnus  racemofa,  fore  minore  luteo-pallefcente  of  Pour- 
nefort.  The  common  black  Bryony  mention’d  above. 

It  flowers  in'  fune,  and  its  Root  is  only  in  Ufe.  It  incides 
and  attenuates  vifeid  Phlegm,  efpecially  in  Diforders  of  the 
Thorax.  R.  H.  p.  661.  It  provokes  Urine  and  the  Menfes, 

and 
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^nd  difcharges  Sand  from  the  Kidneys,  if  drank  in  a  proper 
Liquor.  Lobel.  Concerning  its  purgative  Quality,  I  have  as 
yet  found  nothing.  C.  Hoffman.  Gefncr  affirms,  that  it  is 
poffefs’d  of  an  exulcerating  Quality.  It  is  poffefs’d  of  very  vio¬ 
lent  Qualities,  and  is  faid  to  have  fomething  of  a  poifonous  Na¬ 
ture  in  it  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  very  improperly  us’d  inftead  of 
the  white  Bryony.  Dale  from  the  above- quoted  Authors. 

2.  The  Famnus  'Cretica,  trifido  folio ,  Tourn.  Cor.  Black 
Bryony  of  Crete ,  with  a  trifid  Leaf. 

3.  The  Tamnus  Americana  tubfera ,  radice  fungiformi , 
Plum.  American  black  Bryony,  with  a  Root  refembling  a  Mufh- 
room. 

4.  The  Tamnus  Americana  racemofa  minor ,  Plum.  Smaller 
branching  American  black  Bryony. 

5.  The  Tamnus  Americana  racemofa  major ,  Plum.  Greater 
branching  American  black  Bryony. 

6.  The  Tamnus  Americana ,  amplis  foliis ,  fubtus  purpureas , . 
Plum.  American  black  Bryony,  with  large  Leaves,  which  are 
purple  on  their  under  Side. 

7.  The  Tamnus  Americana ,  angaries  folio,  Plum.  American 
black  Bryony,  with  a  Water-melon-leaf. 

BRYOPTERIS,  or  DRYOPTERIS,  from  ftvor,  Mofs, 
or  effur,  an  Oak,  and  orjig/c.  Fern.  White  Fern  of  the  Oak, 
which  grows  on  Mol's  of  the  Oak.  Blancard.  See  Dryo- 
pteris. 

BRYTHION,  a  Malagma  fo  call’d,  the  Compofition  of 
which  is  deferib’d  by  P.  /Egineta ,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  18. 

BRYTIA,  fytfia,.  The  folid  Parts  of  Grapes,  remaining 
after  the  Muff  is  expreffed.  Galen ,  Lib.  2.  de  Alim.  Fac. 
Cap.  9. 

BRYTON,  A  kind  of  Drink,  made  of  Barley, 

which  Ariflotle  calls  onvov  ( Pinon).  They  who  get  drunk  with 
it,  do  not  fall  indifferently  any  way,  as  with  other  Liquors, 
but  always  fupine,  and  on  their  Backs.  Hellanicus  fays  the 
Bryton  is  made  of  Rice  ;  and  it  may  be  alfo  made  of  Millet, 
as  Athenezus  informs  us;  who  alfo  fays,  that  r'6  “  the 

“  Bryton,”  is  by  fome  call’d  x. “  Barley  Wine 
and  tells  us,  in  the  fame  Place,  that  this  oiv&  is  call’d 

Kivov.  But  Eufiathius  fays  there  is  this  Difference,  that  the 
'ifivov  is  made  of  Barley,  but  the  alfo  of  Roots.  Gor- 

resus. 

BUBALUS,  Offic.  Schrod.  5.  272.  Gefn.  de  Quad.  122. 
Bubalus ,  Italis  Bufalo ,  Raii  Synop.  A.  72.  Buffclus ,  Bellon. 
Obf.  edit.  Cluf.  102.  Jonf.  de  Quad.  38.  Buff elus five  Buba- 
lus  vulgaris ,  Aldrov.  de  Quad.  Biful.  365.  THE  BUFFAL. 
Dale. 

The  Parts  us’d  in  Medicine  are  the  Horns,  Hoofs,  Tallow, 
and  Dung,  of  which  the  Horns  and  Hoofs  are  good  againft 
Convulfions ;  and  the  other  Parts  are  reckon’d  to  be  endu’d 
with  the  fame  Virtues  as  thofe  of  the  Ox. 

Thofe  who  have  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds,  deny  this 
Animal  to  be  the  Bubalus  of  the  Antients,  but  rather  the  wild 
Indian  Bos ,  deferib’d  by  Arifiotle  without  a  Name,  and  faid  to 
be  found  among  the  Arachota.  But  the  learned  Ray  is  ftrongly 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Name  of  the  Bubalus  came  into  Italy  with 
the  Animal  to  which  it  belong’d,  and  which,  consequently, 
took  its  Name  Bubalus  from  its  native  Country  in  India  or 
Afia.  Bellonius ,  Obferv.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  50.  takes  the  African 
£os  for  the  Bubalus  of  the  Antients.  Idem  ibidem . 

BUBO,  fiovficov.  A  Bubo. 

A  Bubo ,  Pbyma ,  and  Phygethlon ,  are  Affections  of  the 
Glands.  A  Phyma  is  an  Inflammation  of  a  Gland  ;  a  Bubo  is 
the  Inflammation  of  that  Gland,  haftening  to  a  Suppuration  ; 
but  the  eryfipetalous  Inflammation  of  that  fame  Gland  is  call’d 
a  Phygethlon.  Adiuartus ,  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  12. 

According  to  Galen ,  a  Bubo ,  Phyma ,  and  Phygethlon ,  are 
Affections  of  the  Glands  ;  and  a  Bubo  is  an  Inflammation,  but 
a  Phyma  an  Inflammation  of  a  Gland  tending  to  a  Suppuration. 
But/ according  to  others,  all  preternatural  apoftematous  Tu¬ 
mors,  in  whatever  Part  they  arife,  are  call’d  Phymata.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  fays,  that  they  who  are  molefted  with  Phymata  in  their 
urinary  Paffage,  are  freed  by  the  Suppuration  and  Breaking  of 
the  fame.  Buboes  which  owe  their  Rife  to  Bruifes,  other 
Ulcers,  or  Pains,  are  not  dangerous ;  but  fuch  as  proceed  from 
a  Fever,  as  it  ufually  happens  in  Peftilences,  are  of  a  very  ma¬ 
lignant  Kind,  whether  they  be  near  the  Thigh,  or  in  the  Arm- 

pit,  or  about  the  Neck. 

Buboes  of  the  firft  or  milder  Sort  are  to  be  treated,  like  all 
other  Inflammations,  with  Refrigerants  and  Aflringents,  and 
fuch  Medicines  as  have  a  repelling  Virtue ;  fuch  are  Applications 
of  Sponges  dipp’d  in  Oxycras,  or  Wool  moiften’d  with  Wine 
and  Oleum  Omphacinum  («a eu*  faoTp/0«»,  Oil  of  Rofes,  Oil 
of  Quinces,  Oil  of  Maftich,  or  Oil  of  Myrtle.  After  thefe, 
difeuffive  Remedies  are  to  be  us  d  ;  but,  if  the  Body  abounds 
with  Humours,  they  are  firft  to  be  evacuated.  If  there  be  no¬ 
thing  that  requires  Purging,  we  are  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the 
Cure  of  the  Ulcer  from  whence  the  Bubo  was  genet  ated,  which 
jnuft  be  treated  like  other  Ulcers.  The  Inflammation  in  the 
Glands  muft  be  mitigated  by  Applications  of  Wool  moiften  d 
with  fome  laxative  kind  of  Oil>  snd  the  fame  muft  alfo  be 
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wrapp’d  about  the  Part.  The  Tumor,  when  fuppurated,  ft 
not  haftily  to  be  open’d,  but  we  muft  try  to  refolve  it  by  Me¬ 
dicines  made  into  Cerates,  particularly  the  Cerate  nam’d  Diapy- 
ranon ,  and  that  call’d  Botanicon.  If  thte  Refolution  does  not 
fucceed,  we  muft  endeavour  to  break  it  by  the  fame  means  as 
are  us’d  for  other  Abfceffes ;  and  the  Cure  is  the  fame.  In  Buboes 
proceeding  from  Fevers,  or  a  mere  Redundance  of  Humours, 
Repellents  are  to  be  avoided,  left  we  fhould  repel  the  Matter 
upon  the  inward  Parts  ;  but  we  muft  begin  with  Difcutients.  If 
the  Age  and  Strength  of  the  Patient  will  permit,  Blood  is  to  be 
firft  taken  from  the  Vein  of  the  Cubit ;  after  which  we  muft 
ufe  Fomentations  of  the  Deco&ion  of  Chamomile,  Dill ,  and 
fuch-like  Herbs.  The  other  Medicines  are  fuch  as  we  have 
recommended  as  proper  for  the  Parotides,  and  for  Inflamma¬ 
tions.  Afier  Atticus ,  call’d  alfo  Bubonium,  from  its  Virtues  in 
this  Diftemper,  is  faid  to  cure  it,  not  only  if  it  be  apply’d  to 
the  Sofe,  but  worn  as  an  Amulet.  P.  JEgineta ,  Lib.  4. 
Cap.  22. 

There  are  fome  forts  of  Tubercles,  or  Tumors,  which  never 
appear  but  in  certain  Places,  which  are  in  a  manner  appropriated 
to  them.  To  thefe  kinds  belong  what  we  call  Buboes,  which 
infeft  no  Parts  but  the  Groin  and  Armpits,  and  may  be 
divided  into  the  mild  and  the  malignant ;  which  Diftindtion, 
becaufe  it  includes  a  different  Method  of  Cure,  requires  a  little 
Explication.  A  tnild  Bubo  is  fo  nam’d,  firft,  when  it  rifes, 
as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly  ;  that  is,  when  the  Patient  is  in  a  State 
of  Health,  and  wholly  free  from  any  contagious  or  peftilential 
Difeafe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Furunculus,  or  Phlegmon, 
arifes,  efpecially  on  Infants  ;  tho*,  for  the  moft  part,  without 
Danger  :  Or,  fecondly,  a  Bubo  is  faid  to  be  mild ,  when  it 
makes  its  Appearance  at  the  End  of  fome  mild  and  favourable 
kind  of  Fever,  the  Violence  of  the  Difeafe  being,  by  the 
Strength  of  Nature,  diverted  that  Way.  A  malignant  Bubo  is 
one  which  owes  its  Rife  to  fome  peftilential  Contagion,  or  the 
Lues  Venerea,  and  is  therefore  ufually  call’d  a  peftilential  or 
venereal  Bubo. 

As  to  the  Caufes  of  a  mild  Bubo,  I  muft  remark,  that  this, 
as  well  as  all  other  Inflammations  proceeding  from  internal 
Caufes,  takes  its  Rife  from  the  Stagnation  of  fome  glutinous 
and  infpiffated  Blood,  and,  confequently,  no  way  differs  from 
other  Inflammations,  except  its  Place,  which  is  in  the  Groin  or 
Armpit,  where  much  Fat,  and  many  Glands,  are  fituated. 

A  mild  Bubo  is  not  difficult  to  bediftinguifh’d,  if  we  confider, 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  Tumor,  with  an  Inflammation,  in  the 
Parts  above-mention’d,  without  any  peftilential  or  venereal 
Contagion. 

This  kind  of  Bubo  alfo  is  very  feldom  of  dangerous  or  per¬ 
nicious  Confequence,  being  commonly  refolv’d,  or  brought  to 
a  Suppuration.  But  this  Refolution  or  Suppuration  is  fometimes 
brought  about  with  Difficulty,  efpecially  in  Perfons  of  a  bad 
Habit  of  Body,  infomuch  that  thefe  fuppurated  Tumors  have 
fometimes  ended  in  ftubborn  Fiftulas.  A  Bubo  in  the  Armpit 
is  more  eafily  brought  to  a  Suppuration  than  one  in  the  Groin  ; 
but  neither  of  them  is  fo  difficult  of  Suppuration  as  the  Pa¬ 
rotides. 

For  Buboes  which  happen  without  any  other  Diftemper, 
efpecially  in  Infants,  the  beft  way  is  often  to  adminifter  fre¬ 
quently  fome  purging  Medicine,  mix’d  with  Mercurius  dulcis, 
that  the  glutinous  and  coagulated  Blood  may  be  drawn  by  Re- 
vulfion  from  the  affefted  Part,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  diffolv’d. 
Then  other' Medicines,  which  attenuate  the  Blood,  are  to  be 
preferib’d,  as  Decodtions  of  the  Woods.  If  the  Bubo  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  flight  Fever,  a  Phyfician  ought  to  be  confulted, 
for  adminiftring  fome  antifebrile  Medicines. 

Where  the  Inflammation  is  but  moderate,  and,  confequently, 
Refolution  may  be  hop’d,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  digeftive 
Plaifters,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Ample  Diachylum,  Sperma  Ceti, 
Galbanum,  Diafaponis,  or  De  Ranis  cum  Mercurio ;  for 
thefe  forts  of  Tumors  are  often  refolv’d  by  fuch  external  Ap¬ 
plications. 

If  the  Inflammation  be  violent,  and  the  Pain  intenfe,  or  if 
outward  Digeftives  have  no  Effect,  we  are  immediately  to  have 
recourfe  to  Suppuration,  by  applying  a  Plaifter  of  Diachylum 
cum  Gummi ,  which  is  of  excellent  Service  in  this  Cafe.  If 
the  Pain  be  very  great  and  intolerable,  digeftive  Cataplafms, 
applied  warm  to  the  affe&ed  Part,  and  often  chang’d,  are  ufually 
of  very  great  Efficacy,  not  only  in  mitigating  the  Pain,  but 
refolving  the  Tumor.  Cataplafms  for  this  Purpofe  may  be  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Crums  of  wheaten  Bread,  and  Milk,  boil’d  to  a 
Poultis,  with  an  Addition  of  fome  Saffron  ;  or  of  Meal,  with 
Honey  and  frefh  Butter,  work’d  to  a  Cataplafm  by  the  Fire- 
fide ;  t6  which  may  conveniently  be  added  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
Venice  Treacle.  This  is  to  be  apply’d  hot,  and  often  chang’d. 

When,  by  thefe  and  fuch-like  Medicines,  we  have  reduc’d 
the  ftagnating  Matter  to  Maturation,  we' are  to  make  ufe  of 
fome  Cauftic,  or  of  the  Knife  ;  but  all  imaginable  Care  is  to 
be  taken,  that,  in  making  an  Incifion,  we  do  not  injure  the 
axillary  Veflels  under  the  Armpit,  or  the  crural  Veflels  which 
lie  under  the  Groin,  and,  by  that  means,  excite  ^a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  Haemorrhage,  The  Abfcefs,  when  open’d,  is  to  be 
ip  O  treated 
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trearted  according  to  the  general  Method  of  treating  Abicefles ; 
tho’  we  ought  to  obferve,  that  a  Plaifter  of  Diachylum  is  of 
extraordinary  Ufe  in  this  Cafe,  as  being  extremely  well  adapted 
to  the  mollifying  or  refolving  any  Hardneflcs  or  Calloiitics  about 
the  Edges  of  the  Ulcer.  Heijlcr. 

Gulielmus  de  Saliceto ,  an  Author  who  wrote  before  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Difeafe  was  imported  from  America,  mentions  a  Bubo 
propter  concubi turn  cum  feeda  tnuliere.  Ibis  Dr.  I1  re  hid  does 
not  think  was  a  Venereal  Bubo;  becaufe  all  Buboes  are  not 
Venereal;  and  both  thefe,  and  Tumors,  and  Abfcefles  in  any  of 
the  genital  Organs,  maybe  contracted  by  converfmg  with  Wo¬ 
men,  who,  without  having  the  Leprofy,  or  the  Venereal  Dif¬ 
eafe,  are  affeCted  with  Ulcers  and  Impoftumations  in  thofe 
Parts. 

Hippocrates  takes  Notice  of  a  fort  of  Bubo  arifmg  on  account 
of  a  Suppreflion  of  the  Catamenia,  and  coming  to  Suppuration, 
in  his  Treatife  de  Natura  Pucri.  He  calls  it  cv^ct  kcltcc  to/ 
(ixjhava,  Tnlovyzv'opzvov. 

Pestilential  Buboes. 


Barbette •,  a  very  noted  Phyfician,  in  his  Book  of  the  Peftii 
lence,  preferibes  the  following,  which  feems  a  very  good  one. 

Take  Plaifter  of  Diachylum  and  de  Mucilaginibus,  each  half 
a  Pound  ;  Muftard-feed  pulveriz’d,  four  Ounces ;  Un¬ 
guent  um  Bafilicum,  four  Ounces :  Mix  them,  and  make 
them  into  a  Plaifter.  This  muft  be  laid  upon  the  fwelling 
Part,  which  muft  ftrft  be  well  rubb’d,  and  renew'd  every 
Day,  or  every  other  Day. 

Hodges ,  a  famous  Englijb  Phyfician,  in  the  Defcription  of 
that  terrible  Plague  which  rag’d  at  London  in  the  Year  1665. 
very  much  commends  the  following. 

Take  Plaifter  of  Oxycroceum,  three  Ounces ;  Gum  Galba- 
num  ftrain’d,  and  Caranna,  each  one  Ounce ;  common 
Pitch,  two  Drams.  With  Oil  of  Chamomile  melt  and 
make  them  into  a  Plaifter  according  to  Art,  which  muft  be 
applied  in  the  fame  Method  as  the  former. 


Peftilential  Tumors  are,  by  Profeflbrs  of  Surgery,  generally 
divided  into  Buboes ,  and  Carbuncles ,  or  Anthraces .  Under  the 
Name  of  Bubo  they  comprehend  all  inflammatory  Tumors 
from  a  peftilential  Caufe,  which  arife  not  only  under  the  Ears, 
in  the  Armpits,  and  in  the  Groin,  but  alfo  in  the  Neck,  on 
the  Breaft,  Arms,  Feet,  or  any  other  flefhy  Part  of  the  Body  ; 
the  corrupt  and  peftiferous  Matter  being,  by  the  Benefit  of 
Nature,  driven  to  the  external  Parts. 

A  peftilential  Bubo  may  be  known  from  other  Tumors,  by 
its  appearing  commonly  juft  at  the  Time  of  a  Peftilence,  and 
its  being  accompanied  with  other  peftilential  Signs.  For  it  is 
to  be  confider’d,  that  the  beft  of  our  later  Writers,  who  liv’d 
in  the  laft  peftilential  Times,  have  allur’d  us,  that  Perfons 
feiz’d  with  the  Peftilence,  unlefs  they  died  on  the  Spot,  were 
every-where  obferv’d  to  have  an  Eruption  of  fuch  Tumors. 
This  Eruption  happens  fometimes  quicker,  fometimes  flower  ; 
for  fome  perceive  them  before  they  are  fick,  or  have  any  Senfe 
of  the  peftilential  Poifon  ;  on  others  they  appear  not  till  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  Day  after  their  being  feiz’d  with  the 
Contagion  ;  but  they  are  very  rarely  obferv’d  to  come  forth 
later.  Sometimes  thefe  Buboes  are  accompany’d  with  a  Car¬ 
buncle,  or  Anthrax,  but  are  more  frequently  without  them  ; 
whereas  a  Carbuncle  very  feldom  happens  without  a  Tumor. 

It  is  an  old  Obfervation,  and  confirm’d  in  the  laft  Peftilences, 
that  moft  of  thofe  on  whom  Tumors  appear’d,  if  they  were 
not  attended  with  very  fevere  Symptoms,  or  an  Acceflion  of 
other  Diforders,  had  the  good  Fortune  to  recover.  Therefote 
our  later  Phyficians  have  come  into  an  Opinion,  and  not  with¬ 
out  Reafon,  that  the  principal  Part  of  our  Bufinefs  in  managing 
the  Peftilence  coniifts  in  promoting,  by  all  imaginable  means, 
the  Growth  of  the  Tumor,  or  Bubo,  without  the  Benefit  of 
which  there  is  no  Prefervation  of  Life  under  the  Peftilence  ; 
and  that  the  Phyfician,  who  takes  a  right  Method  of  curing  the 
Bubo,  at  the  fame  time  cures  the  Peftilence.  This  being 
granted,  digefting,  dilTolving,  or  reprefling  Medicines,.  Phle¬ 
botomy,  or  Purging,  are  fo  far  from  conducing  to  the  Cure  of 
the  Peftilence,  that,  by  retracing  the  Poifon  into  the  Blood, 
they  deftroy  the  Patient.  The  principal  Bufinefs  therefore  of 
the  Phyfician,  or  Surgeon,  in  this  Cafe,  is,  to  aflift  provident 
Nature,  by  promoting  the  Expullion  of  the  T umors  forming 
in  the  Body,  and  reducing  them  as  foon  as  poflible  to  a  Suppu¬ 
ration  or  Maturity. 

For  the  more  ready  Accomplifhment  of  this  End,  it  is  much 
the  fafeft  way  for  the  Patient,  as  foon  as  he  perceives  the  Erup¬ 
tion  of  a  Tumor,  to  confine  himfelf  to  his  Houfe,  and  avoid  the 
Air,  and  even  to  betake  himfelf  to  his  Bed  ;  for,  by  this  Me¬ 
thod,  he  may  be  the  more  fuccefsfully  defended  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  peftiferous  Air,  and  the  Buboes,  by  the  right  Adminiftration 
both  of  internal  and  external  Remedies,  be  the  more  eafily  ex- 
pel’d,  and  brought  to  Suppuration. 

As  to  external  Management,  it  will  be  extremely  proper  to 
rub  the  fwelling  Part,  with  fome  Vehemence,  both  with  the 
Hands,  and  with  Linen  Cloths  ;  and,  what  is  moft  effe&ual  to 
the  Purpofe,  after  that  to  apply  fome  emollient  and  maturating 
Remedies,  to  promote  a  fpeedy  Eruption.  A  very  good  Re¬ 
medy,  in  particular,  is  a  Malagma  compos’d  of  Ferment  of 
Bread  hot,  alone,  or  mix’d  with  Salt  and  Muftard-feed  bruis’d. 
By  virtue  of  this  Medicine  the  conftridfed  Parts  are  wonderfully 
mollify'd  and  ftimulated,  till  the  peftiferous  Matter,  being  at¬ 
tracted  from  the  Blood  toward  the  intumefeent  Parts,  pafles 
into  a  Suppuration.  Of  the  fame  Virtue  are  Cataplafms,  fup- 
purative  of  other  Tumors;  efpecially  one  compos’d  of  Onions, 
roafted  under  the  Allies,  and  work’d  with  Treacle  and  Butter  ; 
or  a  Cataplafm  prepar’d  ot  the  Infide  of  a  wheaten  or  white 
Loaf,  and  well  boil’d  with  Milk  and  Saffron.  There  are  fome 
Surgeons,  who,  to  avoid  expofing  the  Body  to  the  Air,  becaufe 
of  the. frequent  Change  of  Cataplafms,  by  which  Tranfpiration 
may  be  difturb’d  or  hinder’d,  'are  rather  for  applying  emollient 
Plaifters,  particularly  a  Plaifter  of  Diachylum,  Ample  or  com¬ 
pound,  inftead  of  Cataplafms. 


Nor  does  that  Plaifter  deferve  to  be  defpis’d,  which  confiffs 
of  Honey,  Meal,  and  Yolks  of  Eggs.  The  Remedies  which 
moft  of  the  antient  Phyficians  us’d  to  accelerate  Suppuration, 
as  Veficatories  of  Cantharides,  and  dry  Cuppings,  are  almoft 
wholly  rejeded  by  the  Moderns,  and  thofe  the  moft  experienc’d 
Phyficians  in  curing  the  Peftilence. 

But  what  is  much  to  be  admir’d,  and  deferves  a  deeper  Con- 
fideration,  is,  that  the  very  celebrated  Beintema ,  Phyfician  to 
the  Emperor,  in  his  Latin  Treatife  of  the  laft  Peftilence,  af- 
fures  us  that  peftilential  Buboes  were  often  fafely  and  fuccefT- 
fully  refolv’d  and  cur’d  by  the  bare  Impofition  of  hot  Afhes. 
But  tho’  there  be  hardly  any  befides  this  Author,  who  advifes 
the  Refolution  or  Cure  of  Buboes  in  a  Peftilence,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  here  to  obferve,  that  the  peftiferous  Venom  was  not,  by 
the  Refolution,  reprefled  and  repelled  into  the  Blood,  but  rather 
extracted  out  of  the  Body,  by  means  of  the  hot  Afhes,  and 
quite  fubdu’d. 

To  thefe  external  Medicines  it  will  be  proper  to  add  the  Ufe 
of  internal  Remedies,  by  whofe  Afliftance  the  latent  Venom 
may  be  expel’d  by  gentle  Sweat ;  but  immoderately  heating  and 
vehement  Sudorifics  have  been  always  found  to  be  noxious  and 
dangerous,  by  Phyficians  of  later  Times ;  whereas  flipping  of 
fmall  Liquors  hot  has  been  experienc’d  to  have  a  very  good 
EfFeCt,  as  being  excellently  accommodated  to  excite  a  gentle 
Sweat,  and  to  temper  the  Blood.  Medicines  of  this  Nature, 
among  others,  are  Potions  of  Tea,  mix’d  with  a  little  Saffron, 
or  of  other  alexipharmic  Herbs,  as  Sage,  Scordium,  Rue,  Mil¬ 
lefolium,  or  Betony  ;  Ptifan  alfo,  prepar’d  with,  or  without, 
the  Root  of  Scorzonera,  and  drank  hot,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
continual,  but  gentle  Sweat.  And  as  vehement  Sudorifics,  fo 
cold  Liquors  are  not  a  little  dangerous ;  for  they  not  only  reprefs 
the  Sweat,  but,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  reftrain  the  Eruption 
and  Growth  of  the  Buboes,  on  whofe  kindly  Promotion  and 
Increafe  the  Fate  of  the  Patient  fo  much  depends.  The  Air  of 
the  Chamber  in  which  the  Patient  lies,  muft  bejeept  in  a  tempe¬ 
rate  State,  neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold  ;  the  Bed  alfo  muft  be 
kept  in  the  fame  Temperament,  and  as  commodious  as  poflible. 
If  the  Patient  be  weak  and  low,  but  without  any  remarkable 
Degree  of  Heat,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  thirty  or  forty 
Drops  of  Elixir  Proprietatis,  or  the  Mixtura  Simplex,  the  Be- 
zOartic  TinCture,  Eflence  of  Myrrh,  Efl'ence  of  Scordium, 
two  or  three  times  every  Day,  in  fome  warm  Liquor  ;  or  exhi¬ 
bit  fome  good  Bezoartic  Powder.  On  the  contrary,  for  thofe 
who  are  of  a  hot  Complexion,  or  are  molefted  with  immoderate 
Heat,  nothing  is  more  proper  than  Nitre  depurated,  with  Crabs- 
eyes,  and  teftaceous  Powders,  or  temperate  Acids,  fuch  as  the 
Juices  of  Citrons,  Currants,  and  Pomegranates,  or  the  Syrup 
and  Water  of  Borage,  Buglofs,  or  any  other  temperate  and 
cooling  Simple,  often  exhibited,  inftilling  at  the  fame  time, 
if  the  Heat  be  vehement,  fome  Drops  of  fweet  Spirit  of 
Vitriol. 

The  Remedies  above  preferib’d  are  of  fufficient  Virtue  to  expel 
all  the  Poifon  of  the  Contagion  from  the  inward  and  noble  Parts, 
on  the  Authorit  y  of  the  moft  learned  and  experienc’d  Phyficians, 
who  have  written  on  the  late  Peftilence  in  Poland ,  Prujjia ,  Den¬ 
mark,  Aujlria ,  Hungary ,  and  Rati/bon.  Thefe,  then,  are  to 
be  frequently  repeated,  till  either  the  Tumors  are  digefted  and 

refolved,  which,  they  tell  us,  fometimes  happens  without  Sup¬ 
puration,  or,  what  more  generally  happens,  are  brought  to 
Maturation.  In  fome  Cafes  the  I  umor  immediately  inclines 
to  Suppuration,  fometimes  it  remains  for  whole  Weeks,  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  leaft  mollify’d.  When  this  happens,  the  Ufe 
of  the  above-preferib’d  Medicines  is  to  be  continu  d  till  the  I  u- 
mor  either  breaks  of  itfelf,  or  is  open’d  with  the  Incihon-knife ; 
and  the  peftiferous  Matter,  being  thereby  prohibited  from  re¬ 
turning  into  the  Blood,  is  evacuated,  and  the  Wound  tho¬ 
roughly  cleans’d.  . 

The  Abfcefs  being  open’d,  we  muft  immediately  fet  about 

cleanfing  it,  which  being  completed,  the  Wound  muft  be 

heal’d  by  means  of  fome  vulnerary  Bdfam.  tor  the  Purpofe  of 
J  clcanung, 
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cleanfing,  we  have  a  moft  noble  Remedy,  which  is,  the  digeft- 
ive  Ointment,  (  Turpentine  with  the  Yolkof  an  Egg)  mix’d  with 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  Venice  Treacle,  and  Balfam  of  Sulphur  with 
Oil  of  Turpentine.  At  every  Dreffing  the  Pus  is  to  be  gently  ab- 
fterged  from  the  Ulcer,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  drefs’d  with 
the  before-mention’d  Ointment,  but  not  tented,  except  the  Ori¬ 
fice  be  too  narrow  ;  and  a  Plaifter  muft  be  laid  thereon,  and  the 
Place  carefully  bound  up.  Some  of  the  beft  Plaifters  in  this  Cafe 
are  Diachylon,  or  what  is  compos’d  of  Meal  and  Honey,  and 
thefe  may  very  properly  be  apply’d  till  the  Wound  is  heal’d. 

As  to  the  moft  convenient  Time  for  making  the  Incifion, 
Phyficians  are  not  agreed.  Many  Authors,  efpecially  among 
the  Moderns,  who  have  given  us  Precepts  concerning  the  Pefti- 
lence,  are  utterly  againft  opening  a  peftilential  Bubo  till  it  be 
perfectly  ripe,  and  thoroughly  loft.  For,  befides  that  thefe 
Buboes,  as  fome  haveobferv’d,  almoft  conftantly  break  of  them- 
felves,  there  is  very  great  Danger,  if  we  may  believe  thefe  Au¬ 
thors,  left  a  too  hafty  and  precipitate  Incifion  of  a  Bubo  fhould 
be  fucceeded  by  a  Fiftula  of  a  bad  kind,  by  an  Immobility  of 
the  Limbs,  and  even  by  a  Gangrene.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
affert  that  the  immediate  Incifion  of  a  peftilential  Bubo  in  the 
Beginning  is  not  only  fafe,  but  the  moft  likely  means  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Patients,  and  the  fureft,  as  well  as  fpeedieft,  way  to 
free  them  from  the  Contagion. 

Tho’  fomc  of  the  antient  Phyficians  have  directed  the  utter 
Excifion  of  peftilential  Buboes,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  Ve¬ 
nom,  later  Authors,  for  good  Reafons,  have  been  of  a  contrary 
Opinion.  For  fuch  a  Method  of  Cure  is  efteem’d  not  only  too 
violent,  but  even  very  dangerous,  efpecially  in  fome  Parts  of 
the  Body. 

Thus  alfo  Cathartics  and  Emetics  of  all  kinds.  Phlebotomy, 
and  internal  healing  Medicines,  fuch  as  a  Bezoartic  Tindure, 
diftil’d  Oils,  with  hot  volatile  antipeftilential  Spirits,  Venice 
Treacle,  and  Mithridate,  are  almoft  unanimoufly  rejeded  by 
later  Phyficians,  tho’  former  Phyficians  laid  a  great  Strefs  upon 
them.  Heijier  Chirurg. 

Of  Venereal  Buboes. 

Venereal  Buboes  are  painful,  hard,  renitent  Tumors  of  the 
Conglobate  or  Lymphatic  Glands,  which  are  fituated  in  the 
Groins,  and  which' rend  flowly  to  Suppuration,  arifing  mediate- 
Jy  or  immediately  from  impure  Venereal  Commerce.  There¬ 
fore  when  this  Species  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe  affeds  either 
Male  or  Female  immediately  after  impure  Embraces,  or  in  a  few 
Days  after,  fome  or  more  Glands,  in  either  or  both  Groins,  give 
fome  flight  Pain  in  walking  ;  and,  upon  feeling  them,  it  may 
be  perceived,  that  they  are  fomewhat  tumefy’d.  The  Tumor 
increafes  fafter  or  flower,  and  grows  hard,  tenfe,  and  renitent  ; 
hence  the  Pain  in  the  Part  increafes,  a  Senfation  of  preternatural 
Heat  is  perceiv’d,  but  the  Skin  ftill  retains  its  natural  Colour ; 
the  Patient  finds  more  Difficulty  in  walking  ;  at  length  a  mani¬ 
fest  Bubo  appears,  which  are  different  in  Figure,  as  orbicular, 
oblong,  or  round  ;  fometimes  of  the  Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  or  Hen’s 
Egg,  fometimes  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Fift. 

Venereal  Buboes  admit  of  a  threefold  Diftindion.  I.  They 
may  be  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Manner  in  which  they  make  their 
Attack  ;  for  fome  proceed  immediately  and  folely  from  impure 
Embraces,  and  conftitute  an  ejfential  Difeafe  3  others  accompany 
a  Gonorrhea  which  is  fuddenly  fupprefs’d,  or  has  but  a  fmall  Dif- 
charge  ;  or  elfe  attend  chancrous  Ulcers  of  the  Penis,  and  form 
z  fymptomatical  Difeafe;  laftly,  others  arife  fpontaneoufly  with¬ 
out  any  immediate  previous  Embraces,  and  conftitute  a  Patho¬ 
gnomonic  Sign  of  a  latent  Pox. 

2.  They  may  be  diftinguifh’d  by  their  Qualities  ;  for  fome 
are  attended  with  great  Pam,  Heat,  and  Pulfation,  and  are  of 
the  Phlegmon  kind  ;  others  have  but  little  Heat,  Pain,  Pul¬ 
fation,  and  Hardnefs,  but  are  rather  foft,  and  retain  the  Marks 
of  the  Fingers  after  Preffure,  and  are  of  the  cedematous  kind  ; 
laftly,  others  being  quite  void  of  Pain,  Heat,  and  Pulfation, 
are  very  hard,  and  are  call’d  feirrhous. 

•7.  They  may  be  diftinguifti’d  by  their  manner  of  terminating, 
which  is  various  ;  for  fome,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  the 
Force  of  the  Remedies  applied  to  them,  are  difperfed  by  De¬ 
grees  and  difappear  ;  others  come  to  Suppuration,  and,  lifter 
Evacuation  of  the  Pus  which  was  collected  in  them,  at  an 
Aperture  made  by  a  Cauftic  or  Incifion,  form  a  Cicatrix  ;  laft¬ 
ly  others,  eluding  the  Force  both  of  Ripeners  and  Emollients, 
perfift  in  their  Hardnefs  and  Renitency. 

Causes  of  Venereal  Buboes. 

The  inguinal  Glands  cannot  be  tumefy’d  after  impure  Em¬ 
braces,  and  indurated  into  a  Bubo,  unlefs  the  Lymph,  which 
is  convey’d  to  them  from  the  neighbouring  Parts,  as  to 
a  common  Refervoir,  and  ought  to  flow  thro’  their  Cells  or 
Veficles,  in  order  to  be  carried  off  again,  ftagnate  there,  and 
be  accumulated  in  them.  But  the  Lymph  cannot  ftagnate,  and 
be  accumulated  in  the  inguinal  Glands,  unlefs  it  be  thicker,  and 
more  vifeid  than  ufual.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Lymph, 
which  circulates  thro’ 'the  inguinal  Glands,  is  render’d  too 


thick  and  vifeid  by  impure  Embraces,  and,  by  being  accumu¬ 
lated  in  thofe  Glands,  produces  Venereal  Buboes. 

But  nothing  new  happens  to  the  Body  from  impure  Embraces, 
except  the  Ample  Admiffion  of  the  Venereal  Infedion.  That 
Infection,  therefore,  being  admitted  into  the  Body,  and  blended 
with  the  Lymph  of  the  inguinal  Glands,  renders  it  too  vifeid 
and  thick  ;  for  the  producing  of  which  Efled  it  is  very  well 
adapted,  fince  it  is  of  a  falfo-acid  Nature,  and  is,  for  that 
Reafon,  effectual  in  coagulating  fulphurcous  Humours,  of 
which  kind  the  Lymph  is. 

The  infedious  Matter,  when  once  receiv’d,  can  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  inguinal  Glands  two  ways  ;  the  one  a  long  and 
intricate  one,  that  is,  by  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ;  the 
other  much  fhorter  and  more  expeditious,  for  Inftance,  by  the 
Lymphatic  Veflels,  which  are  fent  to  the  inguinal  Glands. 
The  firft  we  rejed,  as  not  fit  for  refolving  this  Queftion,  fince 
that  being  once  admitted,  all  the  conglobate  Glands  in  the 
Body  are  equally  liable  to  be  affeded  with  the  inguinal  Glands, 
fince  they  derive  their  Lymph  from  the  fame  Mafs  of  Blood  : 
But  this  contradids  Experience.  Therefore,  in  the  prefent 
Cafe,  we  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  later  Way  is  only  to  be 
admitted. 

But  fince  there  are  three  Species  of  Buboes,  as  we  laid  above, 
conlider’d  with  refped  to  the  Manner  in  which  they  originally 
appear,  the  Divcrfity  of  the  Manners  in  which  they  are  con- 
traded,  deferves  to  be  farther  explain’d. 

During  the  Ad  of  Venereal  Commerce,  the  external  Parts 
of  the  Pudendum  Muliebre,  together  with  the  Vagina,  are 
irrigated  with  the  Liquor  Genitale  of  the  Male.  If  this,  therefore, 
fhould  be  corrupted,  the  infedious  Matter  will  be  imbib’d  into 
the  fpongy  Subftance  of  the  Parts,  and  mix’d  writh  the  Lymph 
which  circulates  in  them  ;  but  this  is  fent  by  peculiar  Lymphe- 
duds  to  the  inguinal  Glands.  The  infedious  Matter,  there¬ 
fore,  which  is  admitted,  will  be  carried  with  it,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  thofe  Glands. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  Pudenda  Mafcula,  and  Pubes  itfelf, 
will  be  affeded,  by  the  Communication  with  the  other  Sex. 
Therefore,  if  the  Humours  there  are  corrupted,  the  infedious 
Matter,  penetrating  the  Pores  of  the  Parts,  will  infinuate  itfelf 
into  the  Lymph  which  flows  thro’  them,  but  this  Lymph  con¬ 
tinually  flows  from  thence  to  the  inguinal  Glands.  Therefore 
the  Venereal  Matter,  which  is  mix’d  with  the  Lymph,  tends  to 
the  fame  Parts. 

In  a  fuppreffed  Gonorrhea,  or  a  Gonorrhea  where  the  Dif- 
charge  is  too  fmall,  the  feminary  Veficles,  Cowper’s  Glands, 
and  Teftes,  in  Men,  but,  in  Women,  theProftates,  Cowper’s 
Glands,  and  the  Botryform  Glands  of  the  Vagina,  will  be 
turgid  with  a  corrupted  Fluid.  Some  Particles,  therefore,  of 
the  virulent  Humour  exhaling  from  thence  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  refluent  Lymph,  which  flows  from  thofe  Receptacles,  or 
from  the  Parts  which  lie  very  near  them  in  both  Sexes,  and 
will  be  carried  with  it  to  the  inguinal  Glands,  where  they  will 
produce  Buboes,  unlefs  a  Paffage  be  inftantly  open’d,  by  which 
the  putrid  Humour,  which  has  been  confin’d,  may  be  dif- 
charg’d. 

After  the  fame  manner  the  Lymph  which  returns  from  the 
Pudenda  in  either  Sex,  when  they  are  affeded  with  chancrous 
Ulcers,  conveys  with  it  feveral  Particles  of  virulent  Matter, 
from  the  ulcerated  Parts,  to  the  inguinal  Glands,  which  by  in- 
fpiffating  the  Lymph,  and  obftrudting  the  Glands  in  which  it  is 
contain’d,  frequently  occafion  Buboes. 

Laftly,  in  a  latent  Pox,  when  the  Contents  of  the  Teftes, 
Proftates,  Veficulae  Seminales,  and  Cowper’s  Glands,  in  Men, 
but,  in  Women,  of  the  Proftates,  Botryform  Glands,  and 
Cowper’s  Glands,  is  infeded  with  the  Venereal  Taint,  the 
Lymph  of  thefe  Receptacles  themfelves,  and  of  the  Parts  ad¬ 
jacent,  will  be  fo  vitiated  by  the  contagious  Matter  received 
from  thence,  that,  being  convey’d  into  the  inguinal  Glands, 
and  infecting  the  Lymph  colleded  there  with  the  fame  Diforder, 
will  produce  Buboes,  if  the  Infection  has  Virulency  enough  to 
produce  fuch  an  Effed.  But  let  the  Bubo  arife  from  whatever 
Caufe,  either  from  impure  Embraces,  a  fupprefled  Gonorrhea, 
chancrous  Ulcers,  or,  laftly,  from  a  latent  Pox,  if  it  happens, 
that  the  Lymph  in  each  Groin  be  equally  infeded  with  the 
Venereal  Poifon,  a  Bubo  will  certainly  arife  in  each  Groin  ; 
but  if  there  fhould  be  any  Difparity  in  either  Part,  it  will  only 
happen  on  one’  Side. 

This  Difparity  may  arife  from  three  Caufes. 

1.  From  the  Diforder  of  the  Part  from  whence  the  Poifon 
is  convey’d.  So  it  appears,  that  the  Glands  of  the  Right  or  Left 
Side  receive  more  Infedion,  as  the  Proftates,  feminary  Vefi¬ 
cles,  Cowper’s  Glands,  or  the  Teftes,  in  the  Man,  but  the 
Proftates,  Cowper’s  Glands,  or  the  Botryform  Glands  of  the 
Vagina,  in  the  Woman,  ftiall  be  more  turgid  with  virulent  Hu¬ 
mours  on  either  Side,  becaufe  the  ;Lymph  that  returns  from 
thence,  and  is  convey’d  into  the  Glands  of  the  fame  Side,  will 
be  more  virulent. 

2.  From  the  Diforder  of  the  particular  Part,  to  which  the 
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inlands  on  cither  Side  are  more  affe&ed,  as  they  are  by  their 
natural  Conformation  more  full  of  Windings,  more  intricate, 
more  cellular,  in  a  Word,  as  they  are  lefs  pervious,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  more  eafily  obftru&ed  with  infpi hated  Lymph. 

3.  From  external  Caufes,  or,  as  they  term  it,  from  Acci¬ 
dents.  Thus  it  appears,  all  other  Circumftances  being  alike, 
and  the  Glands  of  either  Side  equally  infe&ed  with  the  Poifon, 
that  a  Bubo  may  be  raifed  on  either  Side  by  Preflure  or  Contu- 
fion  of  either  Groin,  by  which  the  Congeftion  of  the  infe£ted 
Lymph  will  be  promoted  •>  and  this  will  lbmetimes  happen  by 
only  lying  on  one  Side,  by  which  means  the  Regrefs  of  the 
Lymph  is  render’d  flower,  and  more  difficult,  the  Declivity  of 
its  Paflage  being  diminifhed. 

Symptoms  attending  Venereal  Buboes. 

1.  The  Lymph  which  is  convey’d  into  the  inguinal  Glands, 
being  infpiflated  by  the  Venereal  Poifon,  will  be  inclin’d  to 
ftagnate  there,  from  the  Multiplicity  of  Windings  and  Cells 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  which  will  be  fo  many 
Obftacles  to  its  Difcharge.  From  hence,  therefore,  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Difeafe,  will  arife  a  fmall  Tumor  of  the  in¬ 
guinal  Glands. 

2.  The  Glands  of  the  Groin  cannot  fwell,  without  being 
upon  the  Stretch  ;  nor  can  they  fuffer  Diftention  without 
Pain,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Degree  of  the  Tumor. 
Hence,  therefore,  upon  the  Increafe  of  the  Bubo,  Pain  will 
arife  in  the  inguinal  Glands. 

3.  It  is  impoffible  to  walk,  unlefs  the  Mufcles  of  the  Leg 
and  Thigh  pull  them  forward  ;  but  thefe  Mufcles  cannot  a6t 
without  preffing  upon  the  tumefy’d  Glands  of  the  Groin,  and, 
by  this  Preflure,  Pain  will  be  excited.  The  Adlion  of  Walk¬ 
ing,  therefore,  cannot  be  perform’d  without  railing  Pain  in  the 
Venereal  Bubo. 

4.  The  Glands  of  the  Groin,  being  once  obftru&ed,  will 
daily  be  more  and  more  fwell’d  by  the  continual  Acceffion  of 
frefh  Lymph,  till,  at  laft,  the  Force  with  which  the  Glands 
refill:  farther  Dilatation,  will  be  equal  to  the  Force  with  which 
the  frefh  Lymph  is  impel’d.  Therefore  the  Bubo  will  daily 
increafe,  grow  harder,  and,  becoming  prominent,  tend  to  a 
Point,  extending  itfelf  obliqueiv,  according  to  the  Situation  of 
the  inguinal  Glands;  more  or  lefs,  however,  in  proportion  to 
the  Magnitude  and  Extenfibility  of  thefe  Glands,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Impulfe  of  the  Lymph  which  arrives  at  the  Part. 

5.  Upon  the  Increafe  of  the  Bubo,  the  Blood-veflels  which 
creep  thro’  the  Middle  of  the  Subftance  of  the  indurated  Gland, 
mull  neceflarily  be  comprefied.  But  the  Blood  which  flows 
thro’  thefe  comprefled  Veflels,  mull  ftagnate  and  be  retarded 
in  them,  and,  by  that  means,  increafe  the  Heat  of  the  Part, 
till  it  has  found  itfelf  a  Paflage.  Hence,  therefore,  the  Heat 
of  the  Bubo  wall  increafe. 

6.  But  if  the  T umor  of  the  Gland  increafes  exceedingly  fall, 
and  fuddenlv  reftrains  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood  ;  if  the  Pulfation 
of  the  Arteries  is  very  ftrong,  from  the  natural  Make  of  the 
Body,  or  from  a  Fever  coming  on  ;  laftly,  if  the  Blood,  being 
naturally  hot,  rarefies  much;  feveral  fmall  Drops  of  Blood  will 
force  their  Way  into  the  lateral  Lymphatic  Veflels,  from  whence 
a  new  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  deviating  from  its  Courfe, 
being  begun,  the  Bubo  will  increafe  in  Heat,  Pain,  Pulfation, 
and  Refiftance  ;  in  a  Word,  will  become  a  true  Phlegmon. 

7.  But  becaufe  the  Blood-veflels  of  the  Skin,  which  is  free 
from  any  Diforder,  are  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  ftreighten’d,  the 
Blood  flows  there  as  ufual,  and  the  Skin  is  not  at  all  inflamed, 
and  fcarcely  changes  its  Colour,  but  preferves  that  which  is  na¬ 
tural  to  it,  or  afl'umes  one  very  little  different  from  it. 

8.  If  the  Tumor  increafes  ilowly,  if  the  Pulfation  of  the 
Arteries  is  flow  and  weak,  if  the  Blood  of  the  Patient  is  natu¬ 
rally  aqueous,  and  inclin’d  to  Diflolution,  the  Blood  will  be 
driven  languidly  and  flowly  into  the  Veflels  of  the  obftrudled 
Gland,  and  in  them  it  will  flow  ftill  flower,  and  therefore 
will  be  lefs  reftrain’d  ;  it  will  not  ftagnate,  therefore,  or  will 
ftagnate  very  little,  in  the  neighbouring  Veflels ;  and  therefore 
will  bring  on  but  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat  and  Pain,  and  a 
Weak  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries  ;  but  it  will,  by  Degrees,  fo  di¬ 
late  the  Paffages  thro’ which  it  pafles,  that  theStreightnefs  which 
was  brought  on  upon  the  external  Parts,  will  give  very  little 
Trouble  ;  or  it  will  open  itfelf  a  new  Paflage  into  the  lateral 
Veflels,  leaving  only  its  thinner  Serous  or  lymphatic  Parts 
with  which  it  abounds,  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Humour. 
Hence  therefore  the  Bubo  in  the  inguinal  Glands  will  be 
attended  with  moderate  Heat,  Pain,  and  Pulfation ;  and, 
being  foft,  at  lcaft  externally,  will  eafily  receive  and  retain  the 
Print  of  the  Finger  upon  Preflure  ;  in  a  Word,  ,it  will  become 
cedematous. 

9.  Laftly,  if  the  Blood  is  more  thick,  and  inclin’d  to  Dry- 
nefs,  and  fecretes  a  thick  and  lefs  fluid  Lymph  ;  if  that  Lymph 
is  collected  very  flowly  in  the  inguinal  Glands,  the  Bubo  which 
arifes  from  thence  will  be  feirrhous,  that  is,  hard  and  renitent, 
becaufe  it  is  occafion’d  by  a  Collection  of  very  thick  Lymph, 
indurated  by  Length  of  Time  i  it  has  neither  Heat,  Pain,  or 


Pulfation,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  Stagnation  of  the  Blood  ; 
becaufe,  as  the  Collection  of  Lymph  in  the  Glands  was  form’d 
very  flowly,  the  neighbouring  Veflels  were  comprefled  in  pro¬ 
portion;  by  which  means  the  more  remote  Veflels,  with  which 
they  communicated;  were  dilated,  by  Degrees,  fufficiently  to 
keep  a  free  Paflage  open. 

10.  The  Bubo  of  the  Phlegmon  kind  may  be  eafily  and  per¬ 
fectly  refolv’d  ;  for  the  Blood,  by  whofe  Stagnation  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  brought  on,  is  eafily  reftor’d  to  its  natural  Fluidity  ; 
but  the  Lymph  which  is  retain’d  in  the  obftruCted  Glands,  pre¬ 
ferves  its  Fluidity,  and  is  ftrongly  urged  on  to  a  circulatory 
Motion,  by  the  intenfe  Heat,  and  violent  Vibrations  of  the 
Arteries,  which  are  proper  to  this  kind  of  Bubo ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  the  more  eafy  to  be  refolv’d. 

11.  But  if  it  does  not  refolve,  it  is  on  the  fame  Account 
not  difficult  to  be  brought  to  Suppuration  ;  for  the  Blood  by 
whofe  Stagnation  it  is  principally  fupported,  is  naturally  fub- 
jeCt  to  PutrefaClion  ;  the  Lymph,  with  which  the  Glands 
are  fluffed,  is  eafily  difpofed  to  Suppuration,  by  the  violent 
Heat,  and  by  the  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries  with  which  it  is 
agitated. 

12.  The  cedematous  Bubo  is,  indeed,  eafily  refolvM,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  thin  Serum  which  fills  the  Veflels  which 
furround  the  Tumor,  becaufe  it  is  eafily  reftor’d,  by  the  lym¬ 
phatic  DuCls,  to  its  ufual  Courfe  of  Circulation :  but  it  is  im- 
perfeCtly  refolv’d,  becaufe  the  thick  Lymph  colleded  in  the 
Cells  of  the  Glands  not  being  fupplied  with  a  Degree  of  Heat 
fufficient  to  render  it  fluid,  and  not  being  agitated  by  the  Vi¬ 
brations  of  the  Arteries,  which  would  urge  it  forward,  both 
of  which  natural  Affiftances  are  wanting  in  this  kind  of  Bubo, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  entirely  refolv’d,  on  which  Account  a 
hard  Nucleus  always  remains. 

13.  For  the  fame  Reafon  alfo,  it  is  not  eafily  brought  to 
Suppuration,  becaufe  the  infpiflated  Lymph,  both  from  its  na¬ 
tural  want  of  faline  and  aClive  Parts,  and  from  the  DefeCt  of 
an  intenfe  Heat,  by  which  it  might  be  render’d  fluid,  and  of 
the  Vibrations  of  the  Arteries  by  which  it  might  be  divided,  is 
very  unfit  to  form  a  Suppuration. 

14.  Laftly,  The  feirrhous  Bubo  is  never  either  refolv’d,  or 
fuppurated,  without  great  Difficulty,  but  generally  grows  daily- 
harder  ;  as  well  becaufe  the  Lymph  which  ftagnates  in  the 
Cells  of  the  Glands,  is  thicker  and  more  vifeid;  as  becaufe  the 
preternatural  Heat  and  Vibration  of  the  Arteries  are  wanting, 
by  which  it  might  be  brought  to  Refolution  or  Suppuration. 


Diagnostics  and  Prognostics  relative  to  Venereal 

Buboes. 

Venereal  Buboes  agree  with  Ample,  peftilential,  fcorbutic, 
and  ftrumous  Buboes,  with  refpeCt  to  their  Situation  and  Fi¬ 
gure  ;  but  are  diftinguifhable  from  them  by  peculiar  Marks. 
1 .  F rom  Ample  and  peftilential  Buboes,  becaufe  in  thefe  the 
Skin  is  red  and  inflamed,  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Bubo.  2.  From  ftrumous  and  fcorbutical,  becaufe  from 
the  known  State  of  the  Patient  manifeft  Signs  of  ftrumous  or 
fcorbutical  Diforders  are  collected.  3.  But  they  are  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  the  Relation  of  the  Pa¬ 
tients,  who  confefs,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  unclean  or 
fufpeCted  Venery  ;  or  that  they  are  affeCted  with  a  Gonor¬ 
rhea,  or  chancrous  Ulcers. 

Venereal  Buboes  bear  no  very  fmall  Refemblance  to  the  Bu¬ 
bonocele,  or  inguinal  Hernia  ;  yet  we  have  known  them  fome- 
times  confounded  with  it,  not  with  that  kind  of  Bubonocele 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  falling  down  of  the  Omentum, 
and  is  called  Epiplocele,  in  which  the  Tumor  is  fofter,  but 
with  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  Inteftine,  and  is  called 
Enterocele,  in  which  there  is  greater  Refiftance,  and  is  for 
that  Reafon  more  like  a  Bubo :  but  it  cannot  readily  be  mif- 
taken  for  that  Species  of  Enterocele,  in  which  the  Inteftine 
flips  through  the  oblique  Rings  of  the  Epigaftric  Mufcles,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Place  in  which  the  Inteftine  falls  down,  and  where 
the  Tumor  is  raifed,  is  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Inguinal  Glands, 
and  of  Confequence  from  the  Venereal  Bubo  ;  but  it  may  be 
confounded  with  that  Enterocele,  in  which  the  Inteftine  falls 
into  the  Groin  through  the  Foramen  in  the  Peritonaeum, 
through  which  the  crural  Veflels  pafs,  which  in  their  Situation 
differ  not  much  from  that  of  the  Inguinal  Glands,  or  Buboes. 

But  a  Bubo  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  an  Enterocele 
of  any  kind,  by  the  following  Signs. 

1.  In  the  Enterocele  the  Tumor  is  fmooth  upon  the  Super¬ 
ficies,  and  pretty  nearly  of  a  fpherical  Figure  ;  the  Superficies 
is  pretty  broad,  but  the  Bafis  flender,  equal  to  the  Size  of  the 
boramen,  from  whence  the  Inteftine  is  fallen,  and  adheres  to 
the  Groin,  as  it  were  by  a  Stalk  :  the  Bubo,  on  the  other 
Hand,  has  an  unequal  Superficies,  and  is  generally  of  an  ob¬ 
long  bigure,  and  has  a  wide  expanded  Bafis. 

2.  In  the  Enterocele  the  Tumor  eafily  yields  upon  Preflure, 
but,  upon  taking  off  the  Finger,  it  inftantly  recovers  itfelf : 
on  the  contrary,  the  Bubo  relifts  Preflure,  as  the  Bubo  of  the 
Phlegmon  and  feirrhous  kind  ;  or,  if  it  yields  to  Preflure,  it  re¬ 
tains 
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tains  the  Print  of  the  Body  impreffed  upon  it,  as  the  cedema- 
matous  and  fuppurated  Bubo. 

3.  In  the  Enterocele  it  appears  by  its  giving  Way  to  Pref- 
furej  and  eafily  rifing  again,  that  either  Hatufes  alone,  or 
mixed  with  a  liquid  Matter,  are  the  Contents  of  the  rI  umor: 
But  in  the  Bubo  no  Flatulency  is  to  be  difcover’d;  or  if  by  any 
obfcure  Fluctuation  it  {hall  be  difcover’d,  that  any  fluid  is 
contained  therein,  it  is  but  in  a  very  fmall  Quantity,  and  lies 
deep,  and  is  only  contained  in  the  Middle  of  the  I  umor,  as 
it  happens  in  the  fuppurated  Bubo. 

4.  The  Enterocele  brings  on  very  bad  Symptoms,  as  fever, 
colical  Pains,  total  AftriCtions  of  the  Bowels,  vomiting  of  the 
inteftinal  Feces  upwards,  and  Iliac  Paffion,  which  never  at¬ 
tend  the  Bubo.  Befides,  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  Thing,  that 
the  Ufe  of  impure  or  fufpeCted  Venery,  by  which  the  Bubo 
is  produced,  (hall  fo  aptly  coincide  with  a  Fall  from  on  high, 
a  Blow  upon  the  Belly,  or  violent  Motion,  by  which  the 
Enterocele  is  brought  on,  that  it  fhall  make  it  a  Doubt  of 
which  kind  the  Tumor  of  the  Groin  is,  and  to  which  Caufe 
it  ought  to  be  afcribed. 

As  foon  as  ever  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  Venereal  Bubo, 
it  is  eafy  enough  to  find  out  the  Differences  by  which  it  is  di- 
ftinguifh’d,  by  the  Signs  which  we  have  laid  down  in  its  De- 
fcription.  For  if  the  Tumor  is  intenfely  hot,  painful,  has  a 
Pulfation  in  it,  and  refills  Preffure,  it  is  a  Bubo  of  the  Phleg¬ 
mon  kind  ;  but  if  the  Heat,  Pain,  Pulfation,  and  Refiftance 
are  in  a  moderate  Degree,  or  if  it  is  of  a  fofter  Nature,  and 
retains  the  Print  of  the  Finger  impreffed  upon  it,  it  is  cede- 
matous  ;  laftly,  if  it  is  hard,  makes  great  Refiftance  to  Pref¬ 
fure,  is  quite  free  from  Heat,  Pain,  ot  Pulfation,  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  it  is  a  Bubo  of  the  fcitrhous  kind. 

Laftly;  The  Caufes  of  Venereal  Buboes  are  to  be  inquir’d 
into,  either  from  the  Relation  of  the  Patient,  or  from  the 
Knowledge  of  what  has  preceded  ;  from  whence  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  whether  the  Venereal  Infection  was  communicated  to 
the  Inguinal  Glands  immediately  by  impure  Coition,  or  by 
the  Suppreflion  of  a  Gonorrhea,  or  by  chancrou3  Ulcers  of 
the  Penis,  or  from  a  latent  Pox. 

As  to  the  Prognoftics,  the  Venereal  Bubo,  if  it  is  treated 
with  Caution,  is  attended  with  no  Danger  ;  it  is,  however,  a 
very  tfoublefome  Diforder,  fince  it  always  requires  a  tedious 
Method  of  Cure,  and  oftentimes  a  Chirurgical  Operation. 

A  Bubo  may  neverthelefs  be  accounted  dangerous  on  this 
Account,  that  it  frequently  brings  on  the  Pox,  unlefs  the 
Poifon  that  it  receives  is  evacuated  by  Suppuration,  or  repeat¬ 
ed  Purging,  and  the  Reli&s,  if  any  fuch  fhould  remain  in  the 
Blood,  are  diligently  corre&ed  by  fpecific  Remedies.  But 
there  is  lefs  Danger  of  the  Pox  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Bubo  which  arifes  from  impure  Embraces,  or  from  a  fup- 
preffed  Gonorrhea,  or  from  Ulcers  of  the  Penis,  than  from 
the  Bubo  which  arifes  without  any  prefent  manifeft  Caufe  ; 
for  the  firft  arifes  from  the  Infe&ion,  which  is  juft  admitted, 
and  which,  as  it  has  not  been  communicated  to  the  Blood, 
may  be  difcharg’d  or  correaed  ;  but  the  latter  depends  upon 
the  Infe&ion  which  has  been  already  cpnceal’d  a  long  time  in 
the  Blood,  and  therefore  has  throughly  tainted  it. 

The  Bubo  of  the  Phegmon  kind  admits  of  a  much  more 
eafy  Cure,  than  that  of  the  cedematous,  or  of  the  fcirrhous 
kind  ;  for  as  the  firft  may  be  eafily  refolv’d,  or  brought  to 
Suppuration,  it  in  either  way,  by  obferving  proper  Cautions, 
quickly  admits  of  a  perfed  Cure :  but  the  latter  frequently 
ends  in  a  truly  fcirrhous  Tumor,  which  for  a  confiderable  time 
eludes  the  Force  of  all  Remedies,  and  at  length  frequently  de¬ 
generates  into  a  cancerous  Nature. 

Cure. 


renew  or  bring  on  the  Pox,  they  fhould  be  diligently  cor¬ 
rected. 

Cuftom  has  eftablifhed  two  Methods,  by  which  all  thefe 
Effects  are  equally  produced  ;  one  by  which  Venereal  Buboes 
are  cured  without  Suppuration,  or  any  Application  of  ripen¬ 
ing  Medicines,  that  is,  only  by  the  Uie  of  Mercurials  and 
Cathartics,  till  the  Tumor,  being  difperfed,  difappears  by  De¬ 
grees. 

The  other  confifts  in  curing  Buboes  by  Suppuration,  which 
is  promoted  by  the  Application  of  ripening  Topics  to  the  Part, 
and  is  fo  united  with  the  internal  Ufe  of  Mercurials,  that  the 
morbid  Infection  is  by  both  deftroyed. 

The  firft  Method  requires  no  Operation  to  be  perform’d,  is 
{horter,  free  from  Pain,  and  equally  fafe,  and  therefore,  in 
the  Judgment  of  many,  feems  preferable  to  the  other.  But 
at  the  fame  time  it  has  this  Inconvenience,  that  the  Patient  mull 
be  confin’d  to  his  Chamber,  during  the  whole  Time  of  the 
Cure,  if  he  would  avoid  the  Danger  he  may  incur  from  the 
Coldnefs  of  the  Air.  The  later  Method  generally  takes  up 
more  Time,  is  very  tedious,  and,  as  it  requires  the  Performance 
of  an  Operation,  is  painful;  but,  as  it  generally  permits  the 
Patient  to  follow  his  ufual  Bufinefs,  it  is  not  yet  quite  neg- 
leCted;  but  fometimes  things  come  to  that  Height  of  themfelves, 
when  the  Suppuration  is  once  begun,  that  the  Phyfician  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  follow  this  Method,  though  it  be  ever  fo  much  againft: 
his  Will.  Therefore,  left  I  fhould  feem  guilty  of  an  Orniffion, 

I  fhall  deferibe  both  Methods,  but  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

I.  Therefore  firft  according  to  the  former  Method. 

1.  In  the  Beginning  you  fhould  bleed,  that  the  Glands  may 
be  unloaded,  and  the  Inflammation  of  them  prevented.  The 
Blood  fhould  be  drawn  freely,  if  the  Bubo  is  of  the  Phlegmon 
kind;  but  very  fparingly,  if  it  is  cedematous,  or  fcirrhous. 
Therefore  the  Practice  of  the  old  Authors  is  not  to  be  regarded 
in  this  Cafe,  who,  led  by  Prejudice,  which  Experience  proves 
to  be  falfe,  were  afraid  of  opening  a  Vein  in  curing  a  Bubo, 
as  if  the  Infection  would  by  this  means  be  thrown  into  the 
Blood,  and  produce  a  Pox. 

2.  After  this,  the  Patient  fhould  be  purged,  both  that  the 
Way  may  be  prepared  for  the  Ufe  of  other  Remedies,  and  that 
Part  of  the  infectious  Matter  may  be  carried  off.  Mild  and 
cooling  Purges  fhould  be  preferibed,  if  the  Bubo  is  attended 
with  Inflammation.  Thefe  may  confift  of  the  Pulp  of  CaJJia , 
DecoCtion  of  Tamarinds,  fome  purgative  Salt,  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  Dofe  of  Mercurius  Dulcis ,  or  Calomel.  Proper  Formulae  of 
this  kind  are  thefe  following. 

'  Take  fifteen  Grains  of  well  prepar’d  Mercurius  Dulcisy 
and  of  the  Pulp  of  Caff  a  newly  extracted,  one  Ounce  ; 
mix  up  into  a  Bolus,  to  be  taken  with  an  empty  Sto¬ 
mach.  Or, 

Take  of  Tamarinds,  one  Ounce  and  a  half;  and  of  Vege¬ 
table  Salt,  one  Dram.  Boil  them  in  a  Pound  and  an  half 
of  common  Water.  Let  the  Liquor,  when  {train’d,  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Dofes,  to  be  taken  at  three  Hours  Di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  having  firft  fwallow’d  a  Bolus, 
confuting  of  fifteen  Grains  of  Mercurius  Dulcis ,  mix’d 
up  with  a  proper  Quantity  of  Conferve  of  Rofes. 

But  ftronger  Purges  fhould  be  order’d,  if  the  Bubo  fhould 
be  cedematous  or  fcirrhous.  Thefe  may  confift  of  Jalap, 
Diagrydium,  large  Dofes  of  Calomel,  adding  alfo,  if  nccef- 
fary,  the  Trochifci  alhandal.  Proper  Formulae  for  anfwering 
this  Intention  are  thefe  following. 


The  Cure  of  the  Venereal  Bubo  may  be  undertook  in  three 
lafes.  1.  If  it  has  come  on  without  any  manifeft  Caufe. 

If  it  is  accompanied  with  a  virulent  Gonorrhea,  or  chan- 
rous  Ulcers  of  the  Penis.  3.  If  it  is  unattended  with  any 
ther  Diforder,  and  arifes  immediately  after  impure  Embraces. 
In  the  firft  Cafe,  when  the  Bubo  is  an  Evidence  of  a  la- 
>nt  Pox,  it  is  proper  without  Delay  to  have  recourfe  to  Mer- 
urial  UnCfion,  by  which  both  the  Bubo, ,  and  the  Pox,  by 
rhich  it  is  occafion’d,  may  be  perfeftly  cured.  But,  if  the 
atient  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  ufe  of  this  falutary  Advice, 
ou  may  try  other  fpecific  Remedies,  according  to  the  Me- 
lods  laid  down  below,  cautioning  the  Patient,  as  it  is  the 
)uty  of  every  ingenuous  Phyfician,  that  by  this  Method  the 

)ifeafe  wiU  not  have  a  comPlete’  but  a  Paliiative  Cure 

"'/n  the  fecojui  Cafe,  the  fame  Remedies  in  like  manner  are 
)  be  applied  after  the  fame  Methods,  but  joined  w.th  others 
ihich  may  be  proper  for  the  Gonorrhea  or  Ulcers,  in  fuch  a 
lanner,  ihat  by  the  joint  Force  of  the  Remedies  both  Dif- 
rders  may  be  perfectly  cured  at  the  fame  time. 

Laftly,  in  the  third  Cafe,  (which,  as  it  is  the  molt  nnft?  e, 
lay  be  a  Rule  for  the  reft)  the  utmoft  Endeavours,  fhould  be 
fed  to  deftroy  or  difeharge  the  Infection  which  is  juft  a 
lifted;  and,  if  any  ReliCts  remain  in  the  Blood,  which  may 
Vo  i.  I. 


Take  of  Calomel,  twenty  Grains;  of  Jalap,  and  fulphurated 
Diagrydium,  each  twelve  Grains.  Make  up  into  a  Bolus, 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Conferve  of  Rofes.  Or, 

Take  of  Calomel,  twenty  Grains,  or  one  Scruple;  of  ful¬ 
phurated  Diagrydium,  ten  Grains ;  of  the  ’Trochifci  al~\ 
handaU  four  Grains ;  and  of  the  Oil  of  i^nife,  three 
Drops.  Make  up  into  a  Bolus,  with  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Conferve  of  Rofes. 

3.  Mercurial  Preparations,  which  have  no  purging  Quality  in 
them,  are  now  to  be  preferibed,  becaufe  they  continue  longer  in 
the  Blood,  and  have  greater  Efficacy  in  throwing  out  the  Vene¬ 
real  Taint.  Of  this  kind  are, 

The  Mercurial  Panacea  fublim’d  twelve  times ;  the  Mercu¬ 
rius  Violaceus,  or  Antimonial  Flowers  of  Mercury  well 
wafh’d ;  iEthiops  Mineral,  either  triturated  with  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Sulphur,  or  prepar’d  by  Ignition  ;  or,  which 
is  ftill  better,  the  other  iEthiops  Mineral,  triturated  with 
Peruvian  Balfam,  or  that  of  Canada.  ^Fhe  Dofe  o 
thefe  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  Grains,  which, 
being  mixed  with  Conferve  of  Rofes,  may  be  taken 
twice  every  Day,  Morning  and  Evening,  or  on  )  once 
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every  Day,  or  every  other  Day,  as  It  fhall  have  a  quick¬ 
er  or  flower  Effect,  perflfting  in  this  Method,  till  the 
•  Gums  begin  to  fwell,  the  Mouth  grows  hot,  and  aPtya- 
lifm  feems  to  be  coming  on. 

t,  ‘  f  h..'  :  f  t-'  T •  *1 

4.  But  then,  as  foon  as  a  Ptyalifm  is  apprehended,  you  muft 
immediately  have  recourfe  to  Purging,  after  the  manner  we 
juft  now  preferibed,  that  Part  of  the  morbid  Venereal  Taint  may 
be  carried  downwards,  which  otherwife  would  be  difeharged  by 
the  Salival  Glands.  That  this  may  fucceed  the  better,  you 
muft  entirely  abftain  for  fome  time  from  the  Ufe  of  Mercurials, 
and  reft  till  all  is  quiet  .again  ;  if  it  fhall  feem  proper,  the 
Purging  fhould  be  frequently  repeated,  that  the  Salivation  may 
be  the  more  powerfully  reftrain’d. 

5.  The  Tendency  towards  a  Salivation  being  quite  re¬ 
mov’d,  you  muft  return  to  the  Ufe  of  Mercurials  after  the 
fame  Method,  and  the  Ptyalifm  is  to  be  again  provok’d,  which, 
as  foon  as  it  appears,  is  to  be  again  reftrain’d,  as  before,  by 
repeated  Purging,  and  refraining  from  the  Ufe  of  Mercurials  ; 
repeating  this.  Courfe  alternately  till  the  Bubo,  being  difperfed, 
by  Degrees  difappears. 

6.  Emollient  and  refolving  Topics  conduce  niuch  to  this 
End,  as  the  Emplajirum  de  Ranis ,  either  with  or  without 
Mercury  ;  the  Emplajirum  de  Mucilaginibus ,  and  the  Empla¬ 
jirum  de  Spermate  Ceti  ;  or,  which  are  ftill  more  powerful, 
gentle  Un&ions  of  the  Buboes  and  Groins,  with  mercurial 
Ointment,  from  one  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram  daily,  or  every 
other  Day,  or  every  third  Day,  as  it  fhall  feem  requifite, 
or  as  the  Danger  of  a  Ptyalifm  is  greater  or  lefs.  For  by  this 
means  the  Lymph,  which  from  its  Thicknefs  ftagnates  in  the 
Inguinal  Glands,  is  render’d  more  fluid,  and  is  therefore  more 
eafily  difperfed. 

7.  It  has  been  the  Pra&ice  for  fome  time,  to  lay  afide  the 
internal  Ufe  of  Mercurials,  which  load  the  Stomach,  or  vi¬ 
tiate  the  Blood,  and  in  their  room  to  order  external  Inuncti¬ 
ons  with  the  mercurial  Ointment,  from  half  a  Dram  to  one 
Dram,  upon  the  Nates  and  Inguina,  fometimes  every  other 
Day,  fometimes  upon  every  third  Day,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Degree  of  the  Difeafe,  and  the  different  EffeCts  that 
are  produced.  But  upon  the  firft  Signs  of  a  Salivation  coming 
on,  you  muft  not  only  abftain  from  farther  Ufe  of  the  Oint¬ 
ment,  but  the  Patient  muft  be  inftantly  purged,  that  the  Mat¬ 
ter  may  be  diverted  downwards,  as  we  have  obferv’d  above. 
But  the  Hurry  being  over,  the  Fri&ions  are  to  be  repeated, 
and  the  Salivation  taken  down  again  upon  its  firft  Appear¬ 
ance,  proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the  Bubo  is  perfectly  di¬ 
fperfed. 

8.  There  is  no  manner  of  Danger  from  this  Method,  that 
the  Venereal  InfeCtion  fhould  be  fent  into  the  Blood  with  the 
refluent  Lymph,  and  produce  a  Pox ;  becaufe  the  Poifon 
which  is  again  mixed  with  the  Blood,  is  corrected  by  the 
Power  of  the  Mercury,  and  therefore  has  loft  its  Virulence; 
and  becaufe,  although  it  fhould  retain  its  Virulence,  it  does 
not  remain  long  enough  in  the  Blood  to  infeCt  it,  fince  it  is 
carried  off  by  purging  Medicines,  as  fall  as  it  is  fent  into  the 
Blood. 

9.  During  this  whole  Courfe  of  Cure,  the  Patient  is  to  be 
confin’d  to  his  Chamber;  otherwife  there  would  be  Danger, 
left  the  cutaneous  and  falivary  Glands  being  fuddenly  contract¬ 
ed  by  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Air,  and  by  that  means  Perfpira- 
tion  and  Spitting  being  fuppreffed,  the  Thorax  or  Brain  would 
be  in  Danger  of  being  loaded. 

10.  A  thin,  diluting,  moift  Diet  fhould  be  preferibed,  of 
Puddings,  Panadas,  Creams  of  Rice,  Jellies,  Broths,  and  at 
moft  poached  Eggs,  forbidding,  or  very  fparingly  admitting  of, 
the  Ufe  of  Flefh,  though  it  be  ever  fo  young  or  light,  as  Pul¬ 
lets  or  Chickens.  Laftly,  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  Patient 
fhould  abftain  from  Venery,  Exercife,  Paflions  of  the  Mind, 
and  efpecially  from  Wine,  and  drink  plentifully  of  Ptifan, 
that  the  Particles  of  Mercury  may  have  the  freer  Admittance  in¬ 
to  the  Blood,  and  have  the  greater  Power  to  divide  the  infpif- 
fated  Lymph. 

11.  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  firft  Method;  but  if  the 
Patient  fhall  be  better  pleafed  with  the  other  Method,  as  not 
being  able  to  abfent  himfelf  fo  long  from  Bufinefs  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Method  requires,  or  if  the  Phyfician  fhall  find,  as  foon  as 
he  is  called,  that  the  Matter  in  the  Bubo  is  tending  to  Suppu¬ 
ration,  the  later  Method  may  be  profecuted  in  the  following 
manner. 

r.  Univerfals  fhould  be  premifed,  that  is,  Bleeding  and 
Purging,  with  the  fame  Cautions  that  we  have  already  laid 
down.  1 

2.  Then,  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  Cure,  mercurial  Pre¬ 
parations  fhould  be  order’d,  which  are  free  from  any  purging 
Faculty,  in  a  fmallerDofe,  and  at  longer  Intervals,  than  in  the 
former  Method,  but  in  a  fufficient  Dofe  to  deftroy  the  Vene¬ 
real  Poifon.  But  if  a  Ptyalifm  fhould  be  threaten’d  by  this 
Method,  it  fhould  be  taken  down  by  Purging,  as  we  advifed 
before. 
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3.  Topical  Applications  are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  made  ufe 

of,  by  which  the  Matter  of  the  Tumor  may  be  foften’d  and 
brought  to  Suppuration.  The  following  Cataplaftns  are’ very 
ferviceable  to  this  End.  y 

Take  two  Ounces  of  Onions  roafted  under  the  Allies,  of 
black  Soap,  and  Diachylon  with  the  Gums  each  an 
Ounce  and  a  half;  and  of  Bafilicqn,  an  Ounce  •  Beat  all 
together  in  a  Marble  Mortar  for  a  Catapiafm  Or, 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Marfh  mallows.  Bryony,  and  white 
Lily,  each  an  Ounce  ;  cut  them  all  down,  and  boil  them 
Add  of  the  Leaves  of  Mallows  and  Brank-urfine  each 
one  Handful  ;  boil  all  to  a  kind  of  Mucilage,  and  let 
them  be  bruifed  in  a  Mortar,  and  palled  through  a  fine 
Sieve.  To  the  Pulp  thus  paffed  through,  add  of  old  Lea¬ 
ven  and  Bafilicon,  each  half  an  Ounce,  or  an  Ounce  * 
one  white  Onion  roafted  under  the  Allies,  and  Oil  of 
Lilies,  a  fufficient  Quantity.  Make  up  into  a  Catapiafm 
to  be  applied  to  the  Part  affeaed,  and  to  be  frequently 
renew’d.  .  ,  1 

4.  In  the  room  of  Cataplafms  you  may  order  ripening  Plai- 
fters,  which  adhere  to  the  Part,  and  are  therefore  more  conve¬ 
niently  carried  about.  Of  thefe  the  heft  are, 

Simple  Diachylum,  Diachylum  with  the  Gums,  or  that 
which  is  mix’d  up  with  Galbanum,  Gum  Ammoniac, 
Sagapenum,  and  Opopanax,  Diachylum  diluted  with  the 
Oils  of  Galbanum  and  Ammoniac,  Diachylum  mix’d 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  black  Soap,  and  common  Pitch 
mix’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Burgundy-pitch. 

.  5-  Though  it  fhould  appear  by  certain  Signs,  that  Matter 
is  found  in  the  Bubo,  yet  you  are  not  too  haftily  to  open  this 
Bubo,  but  fhould  wait  for  fome  time,  till  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Bubo  is  fuppurated,  that  by  this  means  the  callous  Parts  of 
the  Bubo  being  deftroy’d,  the  Cure  may  be  perfeded  with  the 
greater  Eafe  and  Safety. 

6.  The  fuppurated  Bubo  may  be  laid  open  two  different 
ways,  either  with  an  Incifion-knife,  or  by  the  potential  Cau¬ 
tery :  It  the  former  way  is  made  ufe  of,  the  Incifion  fhould 
be  deep  ;  if  the  Bubo  is  fmall,  one  Wound  will  be  fufficient; 
but  if  it  is  large,  two  Incifions  fhould  be  made  in  the  Form  of 
a  Crofs,  the  Corners  of  which  fhould  be  taken  off  with  the 
bailors.  If  you  chufe  the  latter  way,  the  Bubo,  according 
to  its  Size  fhould  have  a  large  Efchar  made  upon  it  with  the 
Cauftic,  guarded  by  a  proper  Plaifter,  which  if  it  does  not 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  Abfcefs,  another  Cauftic  fhould  be  laid 
on,  or  what  remains  fhould  be  cut  through. 

7*  It 1S  plain,  that,  in  laying  open  a  Bubo,  the  Ufe  of  the 
Cauftic  is  preferable  to  Incifion,  both  becaufe  the  Cauftic  makes 
a  larger  Opening,  by  which  means  it  is  eafier  to  infped  and 
drefs  the  internal  Parts  qf  the  Bubo  ;  and  more  particularly  be¬ 
caufe  the  Cauftic,  by  its  Catharetic  Faculty,  deftroys  the  cal¬ 
lous  Bodies,  and  harder  Parts  of  the  Glands;  by  which  means 
the  Suppuration,  Deterfion,  and  Union  of  the  Ulcer,  are  the 
more  happily  brought  on. 

8.  The  Pus  being  difeharged,  the  Cavity  of  the  Bubo  is  to 
be  inftantly  filled  up  with  dry  Lint ;  which  being  removed  the 
next  Day,  the  Wound  is  to  be  dreffed  with  common  Digeftive, 
prepared  of  Turpentine,  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  Oil  of  St. 
John’s- wort;  to  which,  if  the  Foulnefs  of  the  Ulcer  fhall  re- 

qU1!I.lt’  y°u  mzy  add  fome  of  the  Unguentum  iEgyptiacum, 
or  Tindture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes.  Laftly,  the  Suppuration 

going  on,  the  Ulcer  may’  be  cured  with  the  Liniment  of 
Arcceus. 

9.  As  foon  as  ever  the  Inflammation  fhall  be  remov’d  by  the 
Suppuration,  the  Cavity  of  the  Ulcer  fhould  be  diligently 
examined  ;  and  if  any  Sinufes  fhould  be  difeovered,  they  muft 
be  laid  open  by  Incifion,  if  poffible;  or  at  leaft  dilated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  may  eafily  be  deterged  and  healed.  But  if 
any  callous  Bodies  remain,  as  is  commonly  the  Cafe,  they  are 
to  be  confumed  by  Degrees  with  corrofive  Medicines,  as  fome 
Cauftic  Powder  fprinkled  upon  a  Pledget,  or  red  Precipitate 
mix’d  with  Bafilicon. 

10.  Laftly,  the  hard  Bafis  of  the  Bubo  fhould  be  foftened  and 
relaxed  by  die  repeated  Ufe  of  a  mercurial  Ointment ;  the  Flefh 
with  which  the  Ulcer  is  filled,  fhould  be  made  firm  with  the 
Balfamum  Viride  JEletenfium.  If  it  is  too  luxuriant,  it  fhould  be 
taken  down  by  Dreffings  of  dry  Lint,  or  burnt  Alum.  At 
length  the  Tumor  of  the  Glands  being  quite  fubfided,  the 
divided  Parts  are  to  be  united. 

11.  During  this  whole  Courfe  of  Cure  the  Patient  has  fewer 
Reftraints  laid  upon  him,  as  to  his  manner  of  Living,  than  in 
the  former  Method,  unlefs  a  Fever  fhould  come  on  at  the  time 
of  Suppuration  ;  in  this  Cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  forbid  the 
Patient  the  Ufe  of  Meat  for  fome  few  Days.  Neverthelefs  it 
will  be  proper  to  abftain  from  Wine,  Venery,  Exercife,  Salt, 
or  high-feafon’d  Meats ;  and  be  fhould  be  cautious  of  expofing- 

himfelf 
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himfelf  to  the  Inclemency  of  the  Air,  efpecially  as  long  as  he 
takes  mercurial  Preparations. 

trom  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  no  hard  Talk  to  folve 
the  following  Problems  : 

1 .  Whether  Venereal  Buboes  arife  in  any  other  Parts  befides 
the  Groin  ? 

It  appears  by  Experience,  that  Venereal  Buboes,  or  Tu¬ 
mors  of  the  fame  Kind,  fometimes  appear  in  the  Axillae,  the 
1  hroat,  or  upon  the  Sides  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which  are  very 
like  the  Inguinal  Buboes,  come  on  in  the  fame  manner,  take 
the  fame  Courfe,  and  are  cured  by  the  fame  Remedies. 

2.  Prom  what  Caufe  fhould  Venereal  Buboes  arife  in  thofe 
Parts  ? 

Prom  a  twofold  Caufe,  as  we  juft  now  faid  of  the  Inguinal 
Buboes:  (i).  From  an  old  Venereal  Infedlion,  which  in  the 
Pox  infects  and  infpiffates  the  Lymph  ;  by  which  means  there 
will  be  an  eafy  Defcent  upon  thefe  Glands,  whenever  the 
external  Cold,  a  Blow,  Attrition,  or  ftrong  PrefTure,  fhall 
afford  an  Occafion.  (2).  From  the  Venereal  Infection  juft 
admitted,  which  being  abforbed  in  certain  Parts,  is  carried 
with  the  refluent  Lymph  into  the  Glands,  to  which  that  Lymph 
is  determined  by  the  Laws  of  the  Circulation.  So  Nurfes  who 
are  infected  by  the  Infants  which  they  fuckle,  have  moft  fre¬ 
quently  Buboes  either  in  the  conglobate  Glands,  which  are  fitu- 
ated  at  the  Bafts  of  their  Breafts,  to  which  the  Lymph  firft 
flows 3  or  elfe  in  the  Axillary  Glands,  to  which  it  is  afterwards 
carried.  So  Children  which  receive  the  Infection  from  their 
Nurfes,  or  the  Lover  who  receives  it  from  his  Miftrefs,  or  the 
Miftrefs  from  her  Lover,  by  killing,  are  fubjeft  to  Buboes  in 
the  Maxillary  or  Jugular  Glands  3  whence  the  Lymph  is  con¬ 
veyed  that  returns  from  the  Tongue,  Cheeks,  and  Gums,  and 
from  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Mouth,  into  which  the'firft  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Infection  penetrate,  blended  with  Milk  or  Saliva. 

3.  How  are  thefe  Buboes  cured  ? 

After  the  fame  Method  by  which  the  Inguinal  Buboes  them- 
felves  are  cured,  fince  they  agree  with  them  in  all  Points. 
Therefore  by  Bleeding,  Purging,  and  Mercurial  Undtions, 
they  are  to  be  difperfed,  if  polfible  ;  but  if  thefe  Methods  do 
not  anfwer  the  defired  End,  they  are  to  be  brought  to  Suppu¬ 
ration,  laid  open,  deterged,  and  cicatrized,  according  to  Art, 
as  we  have  advifed  above. 

4.  Do  Venereal  Buboes  ever  arife  in  the  internal  Lymphatic 
Glands  ? 

I  never  obferved  any  Venereal  Buboes  of  this  Kind  myfelf, 
nor  do  I  remember  to  have  read  of  any  one  that  ever  did  obferve 
them.  But  it  is  common  enough  for  hard  and  fcirrhous  T uber- 
cles  to  be  found  in  the  Lungs  of  pocky  Perfons  3  and  hard  fcir¬ 
rhous  Obftrudtions  in  the  Mefenteric  Glands,  which  if  they 
do  not  go  off'  in  the  fame  manner  with  Buboes,  yet  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fame  Caufe. 

5.  Whence  arifes  this  Difference,  fince,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Pox,  the  morbific  Matter  being  equally  mixed  with  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  all  the 
Lymph,  ought  to  produce  the  fame  Diforder  in  each  of  the 
Glands  ? 

Perhaps,  from  hence  ;  becaufe  as  the  internal  Lymphatic 
Glands  are  fituated  in  Places  that  abound  conftantly  with  a  great 
deal  of  Heat,  the  native  Fluidity  of  the  Lymph  is  the  more 
eafily  preferved  in  them.  Thence  a  Stagnation  of  the  Lymph 
muft  be  an  uncommon  Cafe  in  them  3  and  if  it  fhould  by 
chance  happen,  it  will  be  lefs,  make  a  flower  Progrefs,  and  be 
more  eafily  difperfed,  than  in  the  external  Glands,  which  are 
fubjedt  to  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Air.  Befides,  the  internal  Glands 
are  guarded  from  Blows,  Attrition,  and  Preflure,  by  which  the 
Lymph  is  frequently  invited  to  ftagnate  in  the  external 
Glands. 

6.  Daftly,  whether  Venereal  Buboes  are  formed  in  Catamites 
andPathics;  and  if  they  are  produced  by  this  means,  in  what 
Parts  is  it  ufual  for  them  to  appear  ? 

As  to  the  firft  Queftion,  I  never  obferved  myfelf,  nor  did  I 
'  t  ever  meet  with  any  one  that  ever  obferved  Buboes  upon  Cata¬ 
mites,  which  could  certainly  be  determined  to  arife  from  the 
Infe&ion  juft  con  trailed  :  For  I  do  not  imagine,  that  there  are 
any  Catamites  who  are  fo  fond  of  playing  the  Pathic,  that  they 
never  attempt  to  play  the  Agent 5  but  it  is  enough  to  have  once 
played  the  Virile  Part,  to  make  it  Matter  of  doubt  whence  the 
Bubo  arifes,  if  it  fhall  follow  this  A&ion. 

As  to  the  later  Queftion,  I  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  Bu¬ 
boes  which  are  formed  in  Catamites,  if  fuch  do  ever  proceed 
from  unnatural  Venery,  fall  upon  the  Inguinal  Glands,  to 
which  Parts  the  Lymph  is  never  carried,  or  at  leaft  in  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  Quantities,  from  the  Extremity  of  the  Redlum,  and 
the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Anus  ;  but  they  will  rather  arife 
in  thofe  Lymphatic  Glands,  which  are  fituated  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Abdomen,  near  the  Divifion  of  the  defcending  Aorta,  to 
which  Glands  the  Lymph  of  thefe  Parts  is  carried  :  And  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  Occafion  that  Buboes  of  this  Kind  are  never,  or 
very  rarely,  produced  ;  becaufe  as  thefe  Glands  are  fituated  in 
the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  the  Heat  of  the  neighbouring  Parts 
refills  the  Infpiflation  of  the  Lymph,  as  was  juft  oow  obferved, 
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But  let  not  thefe  Wretches  congratulate  tbemfelves  upon  this 
Account,  fince,  befides  many  very  grievous  Diforders,  which  are 
peculiar  to  their  filthy  Vice,  they  are  intitled  to  Buboes  of  as 
bad,  if  not  of  a  worfe  Kind,  than  Inguinal  Buboes  3  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  them,  that  the  Lymph,  which  returns  from 
the  Extremity  of  the  Redlum,  and  the  Parts  near  the  Anus, 
being  infpiflated  by  poifonous  Particles,  enlarges,  diftends,  and 
fwells  the  Lymphatic  Glands,  which  are  very  fmall,  but  fituated 
in  great  Numbers  in  the  Fat  about  the  Podex  ;  whence  arifes  a 
kind  of  an  annular  Bubo,  with  which  the  Podex  is  incirclcd, 
attended  with  Heat,  Rednefs,  Hardnefs,  and  exceffive  Pain, 
efpecially  at  the  Time  of  the  Excretion  of  the  Foeces.  This  is 
to  be  cured  with  the  fame  Remedies,  and  treated  after  the 
fame  manner,  with  the  Inguinal  Venereal  Buboes. 

Thus  far  Mr.  AJiruc,  But  with  refpedi  to  the  Cure  of  Ve¬ 
nereal  Buboes,  I  muft  remark,  that  the  Method  of  Cure  bv 
Suppuration  is  preferable  on  all  Accounts  to  that  by  Refolution'; 
for  the  former  is  much  lefs  1  rouble  to  the  Patient,  fuppofing 
the  Cure  by  both  Methods  to  be  perfefted  3  and  not  by  far  fo 
fubjedl  to  be  followed  by  other  Venereal  Symptoms,  and  thofe 
of  the  very  worft  Kind,  which  I  have  feldom  fail’d  to  fee  con- 
fequent  to  the  Refolution  of  a  Venereal  Bubo. 

Heijier ,  I  am  fenfible,  is  of  a  different  Opinion  ;  but  I  ain 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  general  Pra&ice  of  thofe  moft  con¬ 
cern’d  in  Venereal  Cafes  will  determine  it  againft  him.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  it  is  poffible  to  cure  a  Venereal  Bubo  by 
Refolution  ;  but  with  lefs  Eafe  and  Safety.  But  as  Heijier  is  an 
Author  of  Reputation,  I  fhall  fpecify  the  particular  Method  of 
Cure,  which  he  recommends,  as  follows. 

As  to  the  Cure,  there  are  many  Phyficians  who  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  refolving  this  any  more  than  a  peftilential  Bubo  3  for  by 
fuch  a  Method  the  Venereal  Venom,  contrary  to  the  Intention 
of  Nature,  would  return  into  the  Veins,  and,  by  infedling  the 
Blood,  excite  a  Lues  Venerea.  For  the  fame  Reafon  they  for¬ 
bid  the  Uie  of  Cathartics  and  Phlebotomy  3  and  diredl  a  Suppu¬ 
ration  to  be  forwarded  as  much  as  poffible.  But*  for  my  part, 
though  with  due  Refpecft  to  thefe  Authors,  I  am  for  a  different 
Way  of  Proceeding  3  for  fince  the  Method  by  Suppuration  is 
not  only  very  flow  and  tedious,  but  fubjedled  to  feveral  other 
Inconveniencies,  it  is  much  the  better  and  fafer  Way,  as  I  have 
often  found  by  Experience,  to  begin  immediately  with  Purging, 
and  other  Mercurial  Medicines,  and  Purifiers  of  the  Blood,  fuch 
as  Decodlions  of  the  W oods,  and  other  things  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture.  By  thefe  means  the  Venom  is  expell’d  by  a  far  more 
expeditious  Way  than  by  the  Method  of  Suppuration  5  and  the 
Tumors  themfelves  may  alfo  be  refolv’d  without  Fear  or  Dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Lues  Venerea,  or  any  other  Diftemper. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  Buboes  be  attended  with  a  Gonor¬ 
rhoea,  or  not,  the  moft  proper  Way,  certainly,  is  to  purge 
the  Patient  with  large  and  frequent  Doles  of  Mercurius  dulcis, 
as  is  ufual  in  a  Gonorrhoea  5  for  the  internal  Cure  of  a  Gonor¬ 
rhoea  is  ufually  the  Cure  of  the  Buboes,  which  can  never  be 
perfectly  healed  before  the  Venereal  Poifon  be  quite  expelled 
from  the  Body.  If  there  be  a  confiderable  Inflammation,  it  will 
be  neceflary,  efpecially  if  the  Patient  be  young,  and  of  a  fan- 
guine  Conftitution,  to  take  away  fome  Blood,  and  afterwards 
adminifter  fome  mercurial  Cathartics,  with  Eflences  that  purify 
the  Blood,  and  Decodlions  of  the  Woods.  Outwardly,  to  the 
Tumor,  muff  be  apply’d  digeftive  Plaifters,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Melilot,  de  Ranis  cum  Mercurio,  Diachylum,  and  fuch-like. 
At  the  fame  time  the  Patient  muft  obferve  a  very  ftridl  Regimen 
in  his  Diet,  and  W ay  of  Living,  confining  himfelf  principally 
to  Liquids,  prepared  of  Water,  Barley,  Oatmeal,  and  the  like. 
His  common  Drink  may  be  Ptifan,  prepared  of  Barley,  Li¬ 
quorice,  Anife,  or  Fennel,  ora  fecond  Decodlion  of  the  Woods, 
or  very  fmall  Beer.  Wine,  Brandy,  and  all  Kinds  of  generous 
Liquors,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  exafperating  the  Inflam¬ 
mation.  By  obferving  ftridlly  thefe  Rules,  the  Venereal  Bu¬ 
boes,  if  not  inveterate,  may  very  commodioufly  be  refolv’d 
without  Fear  or  Danger. 

When  the  Affiftance  of  the  Phyfician  is  call’d  late,  or  the 
Buboes  are  too  malignant  to  be  cured  by  way  of  Difiolution, 
or  it  may  be  thought  proper,  for  fome  other  Reafons,  to 
attempt  the  Cure  by  Suppuration,  our  chief  Care,  in  order  to 
the  expelling  and  fubduing  the  contagious  Matter,  is  to  be 
diredled  to  the  promoting  and  accelerating  as  much  as  poffible 
the  Suppuration.  And  befides  fuppurative  Plaifters,  it  would 
not  be  amifs,  either  with  Linen  Cloths,  or  the  Fingers  anointed, 
with  Butter,  or  Oil,  to  rub  thefe  Buboes  frequently  and 
ftrongly,  till  they  become  red,  and  then  immediately  to  apply 
a  maturating  Plaifter  3  for  this  is  an  admirable  Means  of  accele¬ 
rating  the  Suppuration.  And  thefe  Kinds  of  Plaifters,  that  is. 
Diachylum  cum  Gummis,  or  a  Plaifter  of  Galbanum,  and  the 
like,  are  fitteft  to  be  apply’d  while  the  Patient  is  yet  able  tQ 
walk  withofxt  much  Inconvenience,  and  may  be  taken  off  twice, 
thrice,  or  four  times  a  Day,  as  Occafion  requires,  that  the 
Bubo  may  be  as  often  ftrongly  rubb’d.  Violent  Exercifes  alfo, 
fuch  as  Dancing,  Fighting,  Fencing,  and  the  like,  are  very 
proper  Means  to  accelerate  the  Suppuration.  But  it  the  Patient, 
as  it  often  happens,  is  no  longer  able  to  walk,  becaufe  of  the 
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Pain,  fome  maturating  Cataplafm,  of  more  Force  and  Efficacy 
than  the  Plaifters  before-mentioned,  may  be  apply  d.  Cata- 
plafms  very  convenient  for  this  Purpofe  are  thofe  compofed  of 
Onions  roafted  under  hot  Afhes,  or  of  Honey  and  Meal,  or  of 
Ferment ;  or,  to  mention  no  more,  of  Crums  of  white  Bread 
boiled  with  Milk  and  Saffron  :  Thefe  Cataplafms  muff  be  ap¬ 
plied  every  now-and-then  after  Fridtion. 

With  the  Ufe  of  thefe  external  Applications,  internal  Reme¬ 
dies  muft  alfo  be  adminifter’d.  Thus  the  Patient  is  to  take  a 
Draught  of  eisht,  ten,  or  twelve  Ounces,  of  a  warm  Deco- 
dtioii  of  the  Woods,  two  or  three  times  every  Day,  together 
with  thirty  or  forty  Drops  of  the  Effence  of  thofe  Woods* 
white  Burnet,  Fumitory,  Germander,  and  the  like,  ahd  feme 
Grains  of  Mercurius  dulcis,  every  Day.  Thefe  Medicines,  by 
oreatly  attenuating  the  Blood,  and  forcing  it  towards  the  Skin, 
and  correcting  the  Venereal  Poifon,  are  very  conducive  to  Dif- 
folution,  as  well  as  Suppuration. 

This  Courfe  mull  be  follow’d  till  the  Matter  be  either  dif- 
folved,  or  brought  to  Maturity.  In  this  latter  Cafe  the  Knife 
is  to  be  ufed,  and  an  Incifion  to  be  made  ;  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  Care  and  Circumfpedtion,  left  the  larger  Blood-veffels  of 
the  Groin  or  Armpits,  which  lie  near,  fhould  be  wounded, 
and  a  dangerous  Haemorrhage  thence  occafioned.  The  beft 
Precaution  you  can  ufe  in  this  Cafe,  is  to  take  the  Head  of  the 
Bubo  between  your  Fingers,  and  pull  it  upwards.  As  to  the 
Time  when  the  Incifion  is  to  be  made,  this  one  Obfervation  is 
neceffary,  that  it  be  not  too  foon  nor  too  late,  fince  both  are 
dangerous.  For  as  too  much  Hafte  procures  Pains,  dangerous 
Inflammations,  and  other  Mifchiefs,  fo  too  long  a  Delay,  as 
Hildanus  affures  us,  has  almoft  conftantly  given  Occafion  to 
the  Matter  of  the  Bubo  to  mix  again  with  the  Blood  j  and  by 
corrupting  the  whole  Mafs,  to  induce  the  Lues  Venerea. 

If  the  Patients  be  timorous,  and  dread  the  Knife,  the  Buboes 
muft  be  open’d  by  fome  corroding  Medicine,  as  the  Practice  is 
in  Abfceffes.  When  the  Pus  is  evacuated,  the  Ulcer  muft  be 
throughly  cleanfed  by  fome  Digeftive,  mixed  with  a  little  Ve¬ 
nice- treacle,  and  red  precipitate  Mercury.  After  this  a  Plaifter 
of  Diachylum  cum  Gummie  muft  be  apply’d,  in  order  to  mollify 
the  Margin  of  the  Bubo  j  and  when  the  Ulcer  is  Efficiently 
deterged,  it  is  to  be  healed  up  with  fome  vulnerary  Balfam  and 
Lint. 

Sometimes  thefe  Ulcers  are  fo  ftubborn,  as  not  to  be  dry’d, 
nor  conglutinated,  by  the  Help  of  Medicines,  but  continually 
run  with  a  plentiful  Effufion  of  Sanies.  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  and 
when  neither  the  above  preferibed  Medicines,  nor  red  Precipi¬ 
tate,  nor  burnt  Alum,  are  of  any  Effect,  there  is  no  other 
Way,  at  leaft  in  my  Opinion,  but  to  cauterize  the  corrupted 
Part  with  a  hot  Iron,  by  which  means  the  Lymphatic  Veffels 
by  fearing  are  often  effectually  clofed. 

From  the  Premifes,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  it  is  always  the  beft  and  moft  commodious  Way,  if  it  can 
be  clone,  to  difeufs  Venereal  Buboes  as  foon  as  may  be  j  or  to 
attempt  the  Cure  by  Refolution,  rather  than  Suppuration.  But 
when  the  Blood  is  fo  far  infedted  and  corrupted  by  the  Venereal 
Poifon,  as  to  fhew  manifeft  Symptoms  of  the  Lues  Venerea, 
another  Way  of  Treatment,  proper  to  thatDifeafe,  is  required. 
Heijler. 

Of  the  Accidents  which  fometimes  accompany  a  V mereal  Bubo  } 
and ,  firjly 

Of  the  Fistulous  Bubo. 

When  a  Bubo  is  once  opened,  if  it  is  negledted,  the  Lips 
uniting,  and  the  Orifice  contracting,  it  degenerates  into  a 
Fiftula,  that  is,  into  a  finuous  and  callous  Ulcer  ;  for  both 
thefe  are  implied  in  the  Nature  of  a  Fiftula.  There  are  fome 
Differences  in  this  kind  of  Fiftula. 

1.  With  refpedt  to  the  Aperture,  which  is  fometimes  wider, 
and  therefore  conftantly  gaping  j  fometimes  narrower,  and 
then  it  is  fometimes  covered  with  a  Cruft,  or  thin  Skin. 

2.  With  refpedt  to  the  Sinufes  which  are  concealed  within, 
which  are  either  wide  or  narrow,  many  or  few,  cutaneous  or 
deep,  ftrait  or  curve,  & c. 

3.  With  refpedt  to  the  Fluid  which  is  difeharged,  as  it  is 
either  in  great  or  fmall  Quantities,  purulent,  fanious,  or  only 
fimply  ichorous. 

4.  Laftly,  with  refpedt  to  the  callous  Bodies  which  line  the 
Sides  of  the  Sinufes,  and  greatly  differ  in  Size,  Number,  and 
Hardnefs. 

As  to  the  Caufes,  the  Bubo,  after  it  is  laid  open,  may  dege¬ 
nerate  into  a  fordid  and  obftinatc  Ulcer,  by  the  bad  Difpofition 
of  the  Blood,  but  more  efpecially  if  the  Venereal  Poifon 
fhould  be  latent  in  the  Blood,  by  which  the  Pus  will  be  render’d 
more  acrimonious  ;  but  it  will  never  degenerate  into  a  Fiftula, 
but  by  the  grofs  Negledt  or  Ignorance  of  the  Surgeon. 

1.  For  Inftancc  :  If  an  unfkilful  Surgeon  has  made  too  fmall 
an  Aperture  in  the  fuppurated  Bubo,  either  with  the  Knife  or 
Cautery  j  for  by  this  means  the  Bottom  of  the  Ulcer  not  being 
open  to  the  View,  nor  eafily  reached  by  Medicine,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  difeover  what  Alterations  are  made  within,  or  to 


apply  proper  Remedies  ;  fo  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Ulcer' 
remain  foul,  whilft  the  Lips  of  it,  which  are  more  expofed  to 
the  Force  of  the  Remedies,  and  are  well  deterged,  haften  to  a 
Union,  by  which  means  a  hiftula  is  neceffarily  formed. 

2.  If  he  unwarily  permits  the  Ulcer  (though  the  Opening  be 
Efficiently  large)  to  tend  too  foon  to  a  Cicatrix,  before  the  ul¬ 
cerated  Gland  be  perfedtly  fuppurated,  or  at  leaft,  whilft  a  fmall 
Portion  of  it  at  its  lower  Part,  which  occupies  the  Centre  of  the 
Ulcer,  or  feveral  Membranes  by  which  it  adheres,  and  which 
are  fo  many  Pedunculi  to  it,  are  left  unfuppurated.  For  we 
know  very  well  by  Experience,  that  no  Ulcer  can  be  ever  per¬ 
fectly  cured,  unlefs  its  Bottom  be  well  deterged  ;  nor  can  the 
Bottom  be  ever  well  deterged,  as  long  as  the  leaft  Portion  of 
the  ulcerated  Gland,  or  of  the  Membranes  by  which  it  ad¬ 
heres,  remain  unfuppurated. 

3.  If  from  want  of  due  Care  he  omits  taking  Notice  of  Pu3 
being  fecretly  difeharged  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Ulcer  from  any 
neighbouring  fuppurated  Gland,  or  from  the  Parts  which  lie 
between  the  neighbouring  Glands  j  for  unlefs  this  Fountain  of 
Pus  be  fpeedily  remov’d  by  dilating  the  Paffage  with  the  Knife 
or  Cautery,  a  perfect  Union  of  the  Parts  will  be  expelled  in 
vain  ;  for  though  the  Lips  may  feem  to  tend  to  a  Cicatrix,  yet 
the  Ulcer  will  neceffarily  end  in  a  Fiftula. 

As  to  the  Symptoms  }  whichever  of  thefe  Errors  the  Surgeon 
is  guilty  of,  it  will  follow  from  thence, 

1.  That  the  Bottom  of  the  ulcerated  Bubo,  if  it  is  not  de¬ 
terged  by  proper  Remedies  ;  if  it  is  lin’d  with  putrid  Portions 
of  the  Gland,  or  its  Membranes  ;  if  it  is  continually  kept  moift 
with  a  purulent  Difcharge  ;  it  will  neither  be  cleaned,  nor  filled 
up  with  good  Flefh,  nor  unite  ;  but  being  continually  eroded 
With  a  foul  Exulceration,  will  form  a  larger  or  fmaller  Cavity. 

2.  But  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcer,  which,  as  they  lie  open  to  the 
Force  of  the  Remedies  which  are  applied,  and  are  free  from 
the  other  Inconveniencies  which  have  been  related,  will  be 
perfedtly  cleanfed,  deterged,  and  filled  with  new  Flefh,  which 
will  by  Degrees  fo  contradt  the  Mouth  of  the  Ulcer,  that  there 
will  remain  a  very  fmall  Opening  into  the  Cavity,  which  will 
be  wider  or  narrower,  or  covered  with  a  Cruft  or  thin  Skin. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pus,  being  confined  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Ulcer,  and  exercifing  its  Force  upon  the  adjacent  Parts, 
by  diftending  their  Fibres,  and  infpiffating  the  Lymph,  will,  in 
a  ftiort  time,  produce  hard  callous  Bodies  all  round,  which  vary 
with  refpedt  to  their  Number,  Size,  and  Hardnefs,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  different  Qualities  of  the  Pus,  the  different  Firm- 
nefs  and  Denfity  of  the  eroded  Fibres,  or  the  different  Degree 
of  Infpiffation  of  the  circulating  Lymph. 

4.  And  if  it  is  retained  for  any  time,  and  is  of  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  Nature,  the  Erofion  being  by  Degrees  promoted,  it  will 
fhortly  form  itfelf  new  Sinufes  in  feveral  Places,  many  or  few, 
wide  or  narrow,  in  proportion  to  the  Degree  of  Acrimony 
which  it  poffeffes  j  ftrait  or  curve,  deep  or  cutaneous,  as  the 
adjacent  Parts  afford  more  or  lefs  Refiftance  to  the  Force  of  the 
acrimonious  Pus. 

5.  The  Difcharge  from  the  Ulcer  will  be  of  a  different  Na¬ 
ture  ;  ichorous,  if  pure  Lymph  flows  from  the  eroded  Lympha¬ 
tic  Dudts  ;  but  fanious,  if  Blood  be  difeharged  from  the 
wounded  V effels,  and  mixed  with  the  Lymph  in  the  Cavity  of 
the  Fiftula  ;  purulent,  if  by  Delay  the  Lymph  and  Blood  acquire 
the  Form  of  Pus  j  laftly,  in  great  or  fmall  Quantities,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Flux  of  Humours  to  the  Part. 

As  to  the  Diagnojlics ;  the  State  of  the  Fiftula  into  which  an 
ulcerated  Bubo  has  degenerated,  lies  open  to  the  Eye ;  the  Si¬ 
nufes  which  are  form’d,  are  difeover ’d  by  the  Probe  ;  callous 
Bodies  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Touch ;  laftly,  the  Caufes  are 
eafily  found  out,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Method  in 
which  the  Bubo  has  been  treated. 

As  to  the  Prognofic  ;  a  Fiftula  in  the  Groin,  arifing  from  a 
Bubo,  is  a  very  bad  Diforder,  and  never  to  be  made  light  of, 
fince  it  generally  fuppofes  the  Pox,  by  which  it  is  brought  on 
or  fupported  ;  and  it  always  requires  a  long,  difficult,  laborious, 
chirurgical  Treatment.  It  is  attended  with  Danger,  (1.)  if  it  ■ 
has  Sinufes  which  penetrate  deep  to  the  Crural  Veffels,  or  their 
larger  Ramifications.  (2.)  If  fome  of  the  callous  Bodies,  which 
are  concealed  in  it,  are  attended  with  acute  Pains,  and  approach 
to  the  Nature  of  a  Cancer. 

As  to  the  Method  of  Cure ;  if  you  are  certain,  or  indeed  if 
there  are  only  ftrong  Reafons  for  Prefumption,  that  the  riltula, 
into  which  the  ulcerated  Bubo  has  degenerated,  is  accompanied 
with  the  Pox,  by  which  it  is  aggravated,  mercurial  Unction 
fhould  be  advifed,  before  the  Cure  of  the  Fiftula  be  attempted. 
Nor  are  there  any  Hopes  that  the  Effedt  Eall  ever  pmedlly 
ceafe,  unlefs  the  Caufe  be  firft  removed.  Towards  the  End  or 
the  Ptyalifm,  when  the  Blood  has  now  been  well  depurated, 
the  Fiftula  is  to  be  cured  according  to  the  Rules  f  Art,  t*iat 
this  means  the  Cure  of  the  Pox  and  the  Fiftula  may  proce 
equally,  and  at  laft  be  completed  together. 

But  if  it  fhall  appear,  that  the  Bubo  has  become  fiftulou», 
wholly  by  the  Unlkilfulnefs  of  the  Surgeon,  and  that  there  is  no 
Sufpicion  of  a  latent  Pox  ;  in  this  Cafe,  if  the  Seafon  o  t  e 
Year  will  permit,  you  fhould  lay  afide  all  manner  of  Ue  a) , 
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and  proceed  to  the  Cure  of  the  Fiftula,  after  the  following 
Method.  ,  , 

1.  The  Patient  fhould  be  prepared  for  the  Method  of  Cure, 

not  only  by  univerfal  Remedies,  that  is,  Bleeding  and  Purging, 
which  fhould  be  repeated  according  to  the  Strength  and  Confti- 
tution  of  the  Patient,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  ;  but,  be- 
fides,  he  fhould  drink  diluting  and  cooling  Broths,  made  of 
Chicken  or  Veal,  with  proper  Herbs  and  Roots  ;  chalybeatqd 
Whey,  Affes  or  Cows  Milk  ;  or,  if  the  Seafon  of  the  Year 
renders  it  proper,  he  fhould  bathe  in  warm  Water,  or  drink 
proper  mineral  Waters.  •'  \  t 

2.  After  this,  having  firft  examin’d  the  Number,  Length, 
and  Direction  of  the  Sinufes  which  communicate  with  the 
Mouth  of  the  Fiftula,  you  muft  lay  each  of  them  open  ;  and, 
if  they  are  cutaneous,  and  not  very  callous,  you  may  perform 
the  Operation  with  the  Knife  or  Sciffors,  which  are  to  be  intro¬ 
duc’d  upon  a  Director,  and  the  Lips  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
off,  that  the  Bottom  of  the  Sinufes  may  be  expofed  to  View  ; 
and  then,  according  to  Cuftom,  it  will  be  proper  to  fill  up  the 
Wound  w'ith  dry  Lint,  in  order  to  flop  the  Blood  ;  which 
Dreffing  being  taken  off  the  next  Day  with  a  light  Hand,  the 
Ulcer  fhould  be  treated  for  fome  time  with  a  fimple  Digeftive, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Liniment  of  Arcaus. 

3.  But  if  the  Sinufes  fhould  be  very  deep  or  callous,  it  will 
be  more  advifeable  to  make  the  Aperture  with  the  Cautery,  as 
we  advifed  above.  Therefore,  laying  a  Plaifter  upon  the  Fiftula; 
with  an  Opening  in  itj  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  principal 
Part  of  the  Sinufes  may  be  immediately  under  the  Opening  in 
the  Plaifter,  apply  fome  Pieces  of  the  Cauftic  Stone  to  the  Part, 
fufficient  to  procure  a  deep  Efchar.  If  they  do  hot  reach  to 
the  Sinufes,  Larify  the  Efchar  to  the  Quick,  and  apply  another 
Cauftic  ;  or,  which  is  the  quicker  Method,  cut  away  the  half- 
rotten  Flefh  with  which  the  Sinufes  are  cover’d. 

After  this,  promote  the  Falling  of?  of  the  Efchar  as  foon  as 
poffible,  by  emollient  and  relaxing  Applications  ;  as  Butter,  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg,  either  alone,  or  beat  up  with  Oil  of  St.  John’s- 
wort,  Bafiliconj  or  Turpentine,  and  laid  upon  Lint. 

The  other  Efchar  being  fallen  off,  the  Ulcer  is  to  be  treated 
with  common  Digeftives,  till  the  Decreafe  of  the  Pus  indicates 
the  Ufe  of  the  Liniment  of  Arctsns. 

,  5!  The  Lips,  and  the  neighbouring  Part6,  of  the  Ulcer  being 
now  relaxed  by  the  Suppuration,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
all  tlie  Parts  diligently,  by  preffing  them  with  the  Finger,  by 
examining  them,  with  the  Eye,  and  with  the  Probe,  to  find 
whether  any  Sinus,  or  confiderable  Callus,  be  conceal’d  any¬ 
where,  which  will  be  neceffary  tb  be  remedied  before  the  Ulcer 
can  be  united,  and  forma  Cicatrix,  left  the  laft  Error  be  worfe 
than  the  firft,  and  another  Fiftula  be  brought  on. 

6.  Therefore  if  any  Sinus  fhould  be  difeover’d,  but  in  a  Part 
which  will  admit  of  Incifion  without  any  Danger,  the  Aperture 
fhould  be  made  according  to  the  whole  Length  of  it,  if  poffible; 
or,  at  ieaft,  the  Mouth  of  it  fhould  be  fo  enlarg’d,  by  thrufting 
in  an  Efcharotic,  that  the  Bottom  may  lie  fufficiently  open  to 
be  freely  deterged,  and  perfe&ly  cured,  by  the  Application  of 
proper  Medicines. 

7.  But  if  the  Sinufes  fhould  reach  fo  near  to  the  Crural  Vef- 
fels,  or  any  of  their  larger  Branches,  that  an  Incifion  would 
not  be  free  from  Danger,  Cathjeretics  alone  muft  be  us’d,  and 
thofe  of  the  milder  Sort,  which  a£l  moderately,  and,  by  a  gra¬ 
dual  Erofion,  dilate  the  Part  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  may 
daily  form  a  Judgment  of  their  EffeCts ;  it  will  alfo  be  worth 
while  diligently  to  take  care,  that  theCathseretic  Medicines  may 
be  applied  only  to  that  Mouth  of  the  Sinus  which  is  at  the 
greateft  Diftance  from  the  Crural  Veffels,  and  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pofed  therefore  to  their  Force  with  the  greater  Safety. 

8.  If  the  harder  Callofities  fhould  efcape  Suppuration,  they 
are  to  be  confum’d,  by  Degrees,  with  Cathasretics,  as  the  La¬ 
pis  Infernalis,  or  any  other  Cauftic,  or  red  Precipitate  mix’d 

;  .  with  fome  Ointment  ;  and,  to  render  them  the  more  efficacious, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  make  light  Scarifications  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  callous  Bodies  with  the  Point  of  a  Lancet. 

9.  The  Sinufes  being  once  agglutinated,  the  callous  Bodies 
confirmed  and  fuppurated,  if  the  new  Flefh,  which  fprings  up,  is 
firm,  thick,  granulated,  and  rofy- colour’d,  the  Ulcer  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  Cicatrix,  to  which  End  epulotic  Medicines  are  of 
Service,  which,  by  drying  the  Superficies  of  the  Ulcer,  bring 
on  a  Cicatrix  ;  of  this  kind  are  the  Green-balfam,  Pompholyx, 
burnt  Lead,  Cerufs,  or  Plaifters  in  which  thefe  are  Ingredients ; 
dry  Lint,  burnt  Alum  ;  or  Agglutinants  which  guard  the  Ru¬ 
diments  of  the  Cicatrix,  upon  its  firft  Formation,  from  being 
eroded  by  the  Air  ;  amongft  which  the  beft  are  Turpentine, 
dry ’d  and  powder’d,  Sarcocolla,  Frankincenfe,  and  Myrrh. 

10.  Laftly,  from  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Cure,  a  proper 
Regimen  of  Diet  fhould  be  preferib’d  ;  it  fhould  be  light,  con¬ 
fiding  of  Pudding,  Panadas,  Cremors  of  Rice,  or,  at  mod, 
the  Flefh  of  Chickens,  when  every  thing  is  going  on  well ;  but 
very  light,  and  only  of  the  fmalleft  Broths,  if  the  Patient  is 
affii&ed  with  a  Fever,  if  the  Suppuration  is  in  great  Plenty, 
and  very  fetid,  if  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcer  are  inflam’d,  if  the 
Flefh  is  fpongy,  fungous,  and  luxuriant. 

VOL,  I. 


Of  the  Scirrhous  Bubo. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Venereal  Bubo,  evading  the 
Force  of  all  Remedies,  is  neither  difpers’d,  nor  brought  to  Sup¬ 
puration,  but  entirely,  or  almoft  entirely,  by  Degrees,  becomes 
thicken’d  and  indurated,  and  turn’d  into  a  hard  Scirrhus, 
which. chiefly  happens  to  the  oedematous  and  feirrhous  Bubo. 

Scirrhufes,  form’d  in  this  Manner,  differ, 
r  1.  With  refpedl  to  their  Figure  and  Size,  in  which  there  is 
great  Difference. 

2.  With  refpe£t  to  the  Number  and  Situation  of  the  Glands 
which  they  poflefs  ;  for  fome  occupy  only  one  Gland,  and  are 
call’d  Conglobate ;  others  occupy  more,  and  are  difpos’d  either 
in  Clufters,  or  after  the  manner  of  Links  in  a  Chain,  and  are 
faicj  to  be  conge/led  either  racemathn  or  catenatim. 

3.  With  refpetft  to  their  State  of  Mobility,  as  fome  adhere 
loofly  to  the  fubjacent  Parts,  being  moveable  either  to  one  Side 
or  the  other ;  whilft  others  adhere  fo  immediately  to  the  Part 
beneath  them,  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to  vary 
their  Situation. 

4.  Laftly,  with  refpe<5t  to  their  Senfation  ;  as  fome  are  with¬ 
out  Pain,  and  truly  feirrhous,  whilft  others  produce  an  obtufe 
Pain,  and  approach  near  to  the  Nature  of  a  Cancer. 

As  to  the  Caufes,  a  Bubo  is  converted  into  a  Scirrhus, 
when  the  Lymph,  ftagnating  in  tHe  Cells  or  Veficles  of  the  In¬ 
guinal  Glands,  is  more  than  ordinarily  infpiffated  ;  by  which 
means  the  Parts  being  fluffed  up,  and,  by  Degrees,  brought 
to  a  more  intimate  Contadl,  it  acquires,  as  it  were,  a  cheefy 
Hardnefs.  But  the  Lymph  is  thicken’d  in  this  manner  by 
feveral  Caufes. 

1.  By  its  natural  vitiated  Thicknefs,  by  which  means,  upon 
the  Acceffion  of  the  Venereal  Poifon,  it  is  infpifTated,  cccteris 
ptiribus,  more  than  it  would  be  otherwife. 

2.  By  the  too  great  Quantity  or  Energy  of  the  Venereal 
Poifon  which  is  receiv’d  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  the  Lymph, 
into  which  it  is  admitted,  is,  cceteris paribus ,  fo  much  the  more 
coagulated. 

3.  By  either  of  the  foregoing  Caufes  concurring  with  the 
other  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  the  Lymph,  being  naturally 
too  thick,  meeting  with  too  great  a  Quantity,  or  too  virulent 
a  Portion  of  the  Infedfion,  is  violently 'coagulated. 

4.  By  the  prepofterous  Ufe  of  topical  Repellents,  fuch  as  are 
frequently  applied  upon  the  firft  Appearance  of  the  Bubo,  but 
yFfy  tihadvifedly,  firice,  by  this  means,  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Lymph  being  increas’d,  the  Bubo  becomes  feirrhous,  which 
might  otherwife  have  difpers’d  of  itfelf. 

5.  By  the  Abufe  of  topical  difperfing  or  ripening  Applica¬ 
tions,  which,  if  they  are  unequal  to  the  Office  of  rendering 
the  Lymph  fluid,  increafe  its  Thicknefs,  inafmuch  as  they 
diffipate  the  thinner  and  more  fluid  Parts  of  it. 

6.  Laftly,  by  the  Abufe  of  (Emulating  topical  Applications* 
Of  this  fort  are  the  ripening  Cataplafms,  with  which  bruifed 
Muftard-feed  is  mix’d,  which,  by  their  Irritation,  folicit  the 
glandular  Texture  to  frequent  fyftaltic  Conftri&ions  ;  which  is 
ufeful  enough,  if  the  confin’d  Matter  is  fit  to  be  difperfed  ;  but 
very  hurtful,  if  it  is  of  a  hard  Nature  ;  fince  the  finer  and 
thinner  Parts  being  forcibly  thrown  out,  the  thick  Part  which 
remains  will  form  ftill  a  harder  Mafs. 

As  to  the  Symptoms,  it  appears,  that  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Nature,  Difpofition,  and  Infe&ion  of  the  Lymph  in  the 
different  Glands  of  the  Groin,  or  according  to  the  different 
Tenfion,  Texture,  and  Permeability  of  thofe  different  Glands, 
fometimes  one  Gland  only,  of  a  different  Size  or  Figure,  is 
affe<fted;  whence, 

1.  A  conglobate  Bubo,  and  fo  a  Scirrhus,  different  in  Figure 
and  Size,  is  produc’d;  fometimes  more  together  difpofed  in 
Clufters  or  Links,  whence  a  Bubo,  and  fo  a  Scirrhus  congejled 
racematim  or  catenatim . 

2.  According  to  the  different  Situation  of  the  obftru&ed 
Gland,  whether  it  be  more  or  lefs  deep,  or  according  to  the 
different  Length,  and  Degree  of  Softnefs,  of  the  tendinous  Fibres 
or  Membranes,  by  which  the  Gland  adheres  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Parts,  a  Bubo,  and  fo  a  Scirrhus,  is  produc’d,  fometimes 
moveable,  fometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  fix’d  and  ty’d  down 
to  the  fubjacent  Part. 

3.  As  the  Lymph  which  ftagnates  in  the  Gland,  is  either 
quiet  without  Motion,  or,  from  any  Caufe,  is  rarefy’d  and  ex¬ 
panded,  the  containing  Membranes  of  the  Glands  will  fome¬ 
times  remain  unmov’d,  whence  the  Tumor  will  be  without 
Pain,  and  truly  feirrhous ;  fometimes  they  will  be  diftended 
painfully,  whence  the  Tumor  begins  to  have  an  obfeure  Pain, 
and  fo  to  degenerate  into  a  Cancer. 

Laftly,  in  the  former  Cafe,  where  the  Blood  and  Lymph 
have  either  dilated  their  Veffels  by  Degrees,  or  made  themfelves 
newPaflages  into  the  collateral  Veffels,  fince,  by  the  Matter  of 
the  Scirrhus  being  unmov’d,  no  new  Preffure  of  the  Vefi'el  is 
brought  on,  nothing  hence  will  arife  new,  with  relation  to  the 
Colour  or  Heat  of  the  Part ;  but,  in  the  latter  Cafe,  things 
fall  out  differently,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

10  Q.  As 
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As  jLo  the  Diagnoftics,  the  Prefence  of  the  Inguinal  Scirrhus, 
and  the  Differences  into  which  it  is  diftinguifh’d,  are  fufficiently 
evident  to  the  Sight  and  Touch  ;  the  Caufes  by  which  it  was 
brought  on,  may  be  colle&ed  from  the  foregoing  ^Etiology. 

As  to  the  Prognoftics  ;  the  Prognoftic  is  always  bad,  fince  it 
is  no  eafy  thing  to  difperfe  or  fuppurate  a  Bubo,  which  is  dege¬ 
nerated  into  a  Scirrhus. 

But  it  is  worff  of  all,  if  it  begins  to  be  painful,  fince  by  that 
it  is  manifeft ,  that,  by  Degrees,  it  is  becoming  cancerous. 

As  to  the  Method  of  Cure,  it  is  exceeding  difficult,  as  we 
obferv’d  before,  to  difperfe  or  fuppurate  a  fcirrhous  Bubo. 
Some  advife  dry  Cupping  upon  the  Part,  to  be  daily  repeated 
for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  at  a  time,  that,  by  the  Flux  of  Blood 
to  the  Part,  the  Matter  of  the  Scirrhus  may  be  heated,  and, 
by  that  means,  yield  more  readily  to  the  Force  of  topical  Dif- 
cutients  or  Ripeners.  But  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  this 
Method  is  almoft  always  fruitless,  and  frequently  even  dangerous; 
fince  the  Scirrhus,  being  heated  by  the  Conflux  of  Blood  to  the 
Part,  at  length  becomes  frequently  cancerous. 

Others  advife  the  fcirrhous  Gland  to  be  confum’d,  by  De¬ 
grees,  with  Cathaeretics,  if  it  refufes  to  yield  to  the  Force  of 
Difcuticnts  and  Ripeners  ;  or  making  an  Incifion  into  the  Skin, 
to  extirpate  it  with  the  Knife.  But  I  fhould  never  advife  the 
undertaking  of  Operations  of  this  kind,  which  are  tedious, 
difficult,  and  full  of  Danger,  as  long  as  the  Scirrhus  is  without 
Pain,  and  brings  on  no  Inconvenience.  I  would  have  this  more 
particularly  underftood  of  Cathaeretics,  fince*  by  the  prepofte- 
rous  Ufe  of  them,  a  Scirrhus  is  frequently  converted  into  a 
Cancer. 

Therefore  it  is  better  to  have  recourfe  to  Mercurial  Un&iori* 
from  which  you  may  expect  a  happier  Event.  For,  as  the  Parts 
of  the  Mercury,  which  are  convey’d  into  the  Blood  by  this 
means,  not  only  very  powerfully  attenuate  and  divide  the  ftag- 
nating  Lymph,  but  correct  alfo  the  Particles  of  the  Venereal 
Infedfion  which  coagulate  the  Lymph,  they  are  the  moil  effica¬ 
cious  Remedies  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  to  difperfe  gradually  the 
fcirrhous  Bubo,  fince  it  is  produced  by  the  too  great  Vifcidity 
of  the  Lymph,  and  the  Infpiflation  of  the  Venereal  Poifon. 

But  two  things  are  diligently  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  Admini- 
flxation  of  the  Mercurial  Undtion. 

1.  That  the  Patient  be  duly  prepared  with  the  Ufe  of  diluting 
and  relaxing  Remedies,  as  well  Univerfals  as  Particulars  ;  Uni- 
verfals  to  liquify  the  Blood  and  Lymph,  that  they  may  yield 
with  the  greater  Eafe  to  the  Particles  of  Mercury  ;  Particulars* 
or  Topics,  to  foften  and  relax  the  Texture  of  the  Bubo,  that 
the  Lymph  may  have  a  more  free  Paffage  thro*  it. 

The  firft  Intention  is  anfwer’d  by  warm  Baths  of  River-water, 
coblingBroths,  or  Apozems,  chalybeated  Whey,  Afles Milk,  aci¬ 
dulated  or  chalybeate  Mineral  Waters ;  the  latter  by  Cataplafms  of 
the  Crums  of  Bread,  or  of  the  Pulps  of  emollient  Roots  and 
Herbs,  or  by  the  Mucilage-plaifter,  or  that  of  SpermaCeti,  the 
Ufe  of  which  mu  ft  be  long  perfifted  in. 

2.  That  the  Mercurial  Undtion  be  us’d  in  fmall  Quantities 
at  each  Fridtion  ;  that  the  Fridtions  be  perform’d  at  long  Inter¬ 
vals,  in  order  to  permit  the  Mercury,  which  is  mix’d  with  the 
Blood,  to  be  retain’d  in  it  for  a  long  time,  to  the  end  that  the 
Particles  of  Mercury  circulating  fora  confiderable  time  with  the 
Blood,  may  the  more  forcibly  divide  the  Lymph  which  ftagnates 
in  the  Inguinal  Glands,  and  fo  procure  a  perfedt  Refolution  of 
the  fcirrhous  Bubo. 

By  this  Method,  it  is  certain  that  the  Inguinal  Scirrhi ,  which 
fucceed  the  Bubo,  are,  at  leaft,  fo  much  leffen’d,  if  they  are 
not  perfedlly  difiblv’d,  (which  is  rarely  the  Cafe)  that  the  re¬ 
maining  Tumor  is  fcarcely  equal  to  the  Size  of  an  Almond  or 
Hafel-nut.  But  I  would  by  no  means  promife  this  3s  the  cer¬ 
tain  and  undoubted  Effedt  of  it,  fince  I  have  known  fcirrhous 
Buboes  fo  ftubborn  fometimes,  that  they  have  obftinately  re¬ 
main’d,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  Caution  has  been  us’d  in 
adminiftring  the  Mercurial  Undtion.  If  this  fhould  be  the  Cafe, 
and  the  Bubo  has  not  yet  acquir’d  a  ftony  Hardnefs,  nor  is  in¬ 
clin’d  to  turn  cancerous,  it  will  be  proper  to  vifit  the  warm 
Mineral  Springs,  and  frequently  to  pump  thofe  Waters  upon 
the  Part,  covering  it  afterwards  with  the  Slime  that  remains  at 
the  Bottom  of  thofe  Waters ;  by  which  means  the  coagulated 
Lymph  may,  by  Degrees,  be  render’d  fluid,  and  difpers’d. 

But  here  alfo  fome  Caution  is  neceffary  ;  for  if  the  Bubo  be¬ 
gins,  by  this  means,,  to  rarefy,  grow  hot,  and  painful,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fhould  inftantly  leave  off  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Waters,  left  the 
Scirrhus  fhould  degenerate  into  a  Cancer.  In  this  Cafe,  all  Re¬ 
medies  being  laid  afide,  the  Whole  is  to  be  left  to  the  Strength 
of  Nature,  advifing  a  proper  Regimen  to  be  obferved  in  Diet, 
and  applying  a  PJaifter  to  the  Tumor,  compos’d  of  equal  Parts 
of  the  Emplajlrum  Diahotanum ,  and  de  Mucilaginibus. 

Of  a  Cancerous  Bubo. 

The  fcirrhous  Bubo,  whilft  it  is  becoming  cancerous, 

.  1.  Grows  hot,  has  an  obfcure  Pain  upon  Preffurc,  fwells, 
and  grows  very  hard,  fometimes  fhoots,  but  feldom  ;  and  then 
it  is  call’d  a  beginning  Cancer. 

2.  Then  all  the  Symptoms  increafe,  the  fhooting  Pains  are 
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more  frequent  and  acute,  it  changes  its  Figure,  and  rifes  to  an 
Apex,  which  is  cover’d^  by  a  tenfe,  fmooth,  fhining,  reddifh 
Skin  ;  and  now  it  is  call’d  a  confirm’d,  but  occult,  Cancer. 

3.  Laftly,  the  Skin  dividing  upon  the  Apex,  it  forms’ an 
Ulcer,  from  whence  Blood,  Ichor,  and  Sanies,  are  difcharo-’d 
Drop  by  Drop;  the  Ulcer  fpreads  flowly,  the  cancerous  Bodies 
are  expanded  and  enlarged,  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcer  turn  back 
fungous  Flefh  arifes,  Ichor,  Blood,  and  Sanies,  are  difcharged 
plentifully,  a  tearing,  fhooting,  burning  Pain  comes  on  in  a 
violent  manner,  the  Parts  which  are  fituated  near  the  Tumor 
grow  livid  ;  in  a  Word,  it  is  now  a  confirm’d  ulcerated 
Cancer. 

But,  as  was  Paid  before  of  the  Scirrhus,  the  Cancer  differs 
with  relation  to  its  being  fix’d,  or  moveable  ;  for  fometimes  it 
is  moveable,  and  fometimes  it  firmly  adheres  to  the  fubjacent 
Parts. 

The  whole  ^Etiology  of  the  Cancer  depends  upon  one  Prin¬ 
ciple,  which  has  been  hitherto  unregarded,  however  true  • 
which  is,  That  the  Lymph,  ftagnating  in  the  fcirrhous  Body,  is 
rarefiable  by  Heat  ;  and,  being  once  heated,  expands  itfelf  with 
fo  much  the  greater  Force,  as  it  is  increafed  in  Thicknefs  and 
Infpiflation.  This  is  abundantly  demonftrated  from  hence,  that 
a  fcirrhous  Tumor,  when  it  begins  to  degenerate  into  a  Cancer , 
fwells  without  any  Suppuration  ;  that,  upon  the  Increafe  of  the 
Swelling,  Part  of  the  Scirrhus  forms  an  Apex  ;  laftly,  that  the 
Skin  being  once  broke;  the  cancerous  Matter  which  is  conceal’d 
within,  rifing  up,  and,  as  it  were,  pouring  out  as  foon  as 
Room  is  allow’d  for  its  Expanfion,  by  Degrees  enlarges  die 
Ulcer,  and,  as  it  fpreads  more  and  more,  turns  but  the  Lips  of 
the  Ulcer  all  round. 

1  . 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  preternatural  Heat  which  the 
Matter,  confin’d  in  the  fcirrhous  Body,  conceives,  is  the  proxi¬ 
mate  Caufe  by  which  the  Scirrhus  is  converted  into  a  Cancer. 
But  it  appears,  that  this  kind  of  Heat  is  conceived  by  the  fcir¬ 
rhous  Matters  ; 

1.  Whenever  the  Blood  which  flows  near  the  Part  is  render’d 
too  hot,  by  an  acute  or  he£fic  Fever  ;  by  an  acrimonious,  fait; 
piperine  Diet ;  by  the  immoderate  Ufe  of  Wine,  or  fpirituous 
Liquors  ;  by  immoderate  Venefy,  Exercife,  or  Watching. 

2.  Whenever  the  Blood,  tho’  it  may  riot  be  too  hot,  is 
forc’d  to  ftagnate  in  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Scirrhus; 
from  the  too  great  Plenty  of  it,  as  it  happens  by  too  frequent 
Application  of  Cupping  Glaffes*  or  by  a  Contufion  upon  the 
Scirrhus. 

3*  Laftly,  whenever  the  fcirrhous  Tumor  is  heated  beyond 
meafure,  by  the  Application  of  Topics,  which  are  actually  or 
potentially  hot,  or  by  the  imprudent  Ufe  of  Efcharotics. 

Therefore  all  thefe  are  to  be  reckon’d  as  remote  or  procatar- 
£Iic  Caufes  of  a  Cancer. 

As  to  the  Symptoms  ; 

1.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  a  Scirrhus  begins 
to  be  chang’d  into  a  Cancer,  becaufe  the  contain’d  Matter  is 
heated  and  rarefied.  Therefore  a  Scirrhus,  degenerating  into  a 
Cancer,  ought  to  increafe  a  little  in  Heat,  Tumor,  and  Re- 
fiftance. 

2.  The  Matter  in  the  degenerating  Scirrhus  enlarges  :  The 
containing  Cells,  therefore,  and  external  Coverings  of  the 
fcirrhous  Gland,  are,  by  this  means,  ftrongly  diftended,  and 
produce  Pain. 

3.  The  fame  Matter  ftill  rarefying  more,  and  with  greater 
Force,  from  any  external  Caufe,  preffes  ftrongly  upon  the 
neighbouring  Vends.  The  Arteries,  by  this  means,  becoming 
more  turgid  with  Blood  which  is  confin’d  in  them,  will  be  pro¬ 
vok’d  to  more  frequent  Vibrations,  and  (hake  the  neighbouring 
Parts  with  the  greater  Vehemence,  from  whence  will  proceed 
a  fhooting  Pain. 

4.  In  the  fame  Proportion  that  the  Matter  of  the  degenerating 
Scirrhus  increafes  in  Heat  and  Rarefadtion,  the  Pain,  Tumor, 
Refiftance,  and  Shooting,  will  increafe  daily. 

5.  As  the  fcirrhous  Matter  is  not  perfectly  homogeneous  and 
uniform,  but  more  or  lefs  prepar’d  for  Expanfion  in  different 
Cells  of  the  Tumor  ;  and  as  the  Cells  in  which  it  is  contain’d 
do  not  equally  refift  its  expanfive  Force,  fo  one  or  other  Part 
of  the  degenerated  Scirrhus,  from  one  or  both  of  thefe  Caules, 
will  enlarge  itfelf  beyond  the  reft,  and,  changing  its  Figure, 
by  Degrees  protuberate  into  an  Apex. 

6.  As  one  or  other  Part  of  the  Tumor  is  more  enlarg’d  into 
an  Apex,  the  Skin  which  covers  it  will  be  more  diftended  ;  the 
Top  of  the  Apex,  therefore,  will  be  cover’d  with  a  tenfe, 
fmooth,  (hining,  thin  Skin,  of  a  darkifh-red  Colour,  becaufe 
the  Blood  meets  with  Difficulty  in  paffing  thro  its  Vefiels, 
which  are  too  much  diftended. 

7.  The  Skin,  being  render’d  thin  by  violent  Straining,  is,  at 
laft,  divided  by  the  contain’d  Matter.  Hence,  at  firft,  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  fmall  fuperficial  Ulcer,  which,  by  the  Continuance  of 
the  fame  Caufes,  by  Degrees  increafes,  and  is  dilated. 

8.  Blood  flows  from  the  ulcerated  Cancer,  if  any  of  the 
larger  Blood-veffels  are  divided  ;  Lymph  or  Ichor,  ifthe  Blood - 
veilels  remain  unhurt,  and  only  the  Lymphatics  are  injured  ; 

purulent  Matter,  if  the  fungous  Flefh,  with  which  the  Llcer 

is 
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is  cover'd,  putrefies  ;  laftly,  Sanies,  or  Lymph,  mixed  with 
Blood  or  Matter,  if  any  of  the  foregoing  Circumftances  concur  at 
the  fame  time  :  But  never  true,  unmix’d,  laudable  Pus,  fince  the 
feirrhous  Matter,  as  well  from  its  lymphatic  Nature,  as  from 
its  too  great  Infpiflation,  is  render’d  unfit  to  form  a  perfect 
Suppuration. 

9*  The  Expanfion  of  the  cancerous  Matter  increafing,  as 
the  Circumference  of  the  Skin  cannot  be  extended  in  the  fame 
Degree,  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcer  will,  confequently,  be  turned 
back,  and  look  very  ill.  ;  . 

10.  Laftly,  the  Veins  being  compreffed  on  every  Side,  the 
Blood  not  only  ftagnates  in  the  Parts  which  are  iituated  near 
the  1  umor,  but,  by  this  Stagnation,  puts  off  its  natural  red 
Colour,  and  contra&s  one  more  black,  from  whence  proceed 
the  livid  and  varicofe  Branches  of  Veffels,  with  which  the  Can¬ 
cer  is  furrounded. 

The  Nature,  State,  and  Differences  of  the  cancerous  Bubo, 
readily  appear  from  the  Defcription  of  it.  But  the  Caufes  of 
it  may  be  difeover’d,  by  examining  the  Way  of  living  which 
has  preceded  it.  . ,  , 

As  to  the  Prognoftics,  the  cancerous  Bubo  is  a  terrible  and 
dangerous  Difeafe,  which  is  feldom  cur’d,  and  never  without 
the  Knife,  and  adfual  Cautery. 

If  the  Bubo  ftrictly  adheres  to  the  fubjacent  Parts,  fince  it 
can  neither  be  extirpated  with  the  Knife  or  Cathaeretics,  it  is 
evidently  incurable,  and  can  only  be  treated  with  Palliatives. 

But  if  it  is  moveablej  and  not  firmly  united  with  the  fub¬ 
jacent  Parts,  it  may  be  perfectly  cur’d  by  Extirpation,  if  it  is  at 
a  fufficient  Diftance  from  the  Crural  Vellels,  that  the  Operation 
may  be  perform’d  without  Danger.  , 

In  general,  the  larger  cancerous  Bubo  is  of  more  dangerous 
Confequence  than  the  fmaller  ;  the  painful,  than  that  which  is 
attended  with  but  little  Pain  ;  the  ulcerated,  than  the  occult. 

The  Method  of  Cure  is  different,  according  to  the  different 
Condition  of  the  Tumor  ;  that  is,  curatory ;  if  it  is  moveable  ; 
but  palliative  only,  if  it  is  fix’d; 

I.  In  the  firft  Cafej  the  prefent  Indication  requires,  that  the 
fcancerous  Tumor  be  fpeedily  taken  out,  left  the  neighbouring 
Parts  be  brought  into  Confent,  or  left,  by  being  increafed  in 
Size,  it  fhould  adhere  to  the  neighbouring  Parts. 

Therefore, 

1.  The  Patient  fhould  be  prepar’d  for  the  Operation  by  uni- 
Verfal  Remedies,  as  by  Bleeding  and  •  Purging,  by  alterative 
Broths  or  Apozems,  by  Affes  or  Cows  Milk,  or  Whey,  by 
mineral  Waters j  and  by  Bathing,  which  fhould  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Conftitution,  State,  and  Age,  of  the  Patient, 
and  the  Seafon  of  the  Year.  Mercurial  Undtion  fhould  even  be 
premifed,  if  thefe  is  any  Sufpicion  of  a  conceal’d  Venereal  I11- 
fedtion*  as  is  frequently  the  Cafe. 

2.  In  the  Opinion  of  fome,  Cathaeretics  fhould  be  us’d, 
fefpecially  Preparations  of  Arfenic,  corredted,  or  calcin’d,  with 
which,  they  affert,  the  whole  cancerous  Gland  will  be  mor- 
tify’d,  as  they  term  it,  and  fall  off  with  little  Trouble.  Of 
this  Opinion  are  Fallopius ,  Sennertus ,  Vigierius ,  Faber ,  and 
Johannes  Baptijla  Alliot. 

3.  But  this  Method,  tho’  perhaps  it  may  be  attempted  upon 
fmall  cutaneous  Glands,  with  a  very  fparing  Hand,  yet  we 
think  it  dangerous,  and  not  fafe,  in  larger  or  deeper  Cancers  : 
(1.)  Becaufe  Cathaeretics  applied  liberally,  by  Irritating,  Sti¬ 
mulating,  and  Corroding,  bring  on  an  Inflammation,  attended 
by  a  Fever,  which  is  never  free  from  Danger.  (2.)  Becaufe, 
by  the  acute  Pain  which  they  occafion,  they  change  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts,  which  were  found,  into  a  cancerous  Nature,  by 
which  means  the  Cancer  increafes,  and  adheres  to  the  fubjacent 
Parts,  from  whence  it  was  before  free.  (3.)  But  principally, 
becaufe  I  could  never  think  the  Ufe  of  Arfenic  fafe,  however 
prepar’d,  calcin’d,  or  corredled.  For  it  has  been  known  more 
than  once,  that  a  miferable  Death  has  been  brought  on  by  the 
external  Ufe  of  Arfenic.  Concerning  this  fee  Fernelius ,  Method. 
Medendi ,  Lib.  16.  Cap.  18.  where  he  tells  you,  that  Arfenic 
and  Mercury  Sublimate  being  applied  to  a  cancerous  Breaft,  de- 
ftroy’d  the  Woman  in  fix  Days,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  Mouth. 

4.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  extirpate  the  moveable  Cancer 
by  the  Knife  inftantly.  To  this  End  let  the  cancerous  Gland  be 
taken  hold  of  with  the  Fingers,  a  Ligature,  or  a  circular  Pair  of 
Forceps  :  then  divide  the  Skin  and  the  Balls  of  the  Tumor  all 
round  with  a  Knife,  arm’d  half  the  Way  up  with  Lint  wrapt 
round  it,  till  the  Cancer  is  wholly  extirpated,  taking  great 
care,  that  nothing  be  left  which  may  be  fufpedted  to  be  of  a  can¬ 
cerous  Nature.  The  Flux  of  Blood  may  be  ftopp’d  either 
with  a  Ligature,  if  the  Veffels  from  whence  it  flows  are  large, 
or  only  by  the  Application  of  a  fmall  Piece  of  Vitriol.  The 
Wound  may  be  fill’d  up  with  dry  Lint,  which  fhould  be  prelied 
down  for  fome  time  with  the  Hand,  till  the  Blood  is  ftopp’d. 
Theij,  upon  the  fecond  or  third  Day,  when  the  Lint  falls  off, 
the  remaining  Ulcer  is  to  be  treated  with  common  digeftive 
Balfamum  Arcaei,  or  Balfamum  Viride,  according  to  the  Rules 
of  Art. 

5.  But  it  is  nect-ffary,  that  the  Surgeon  attend  diligently  to 
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the  following  Circumftances :  (1.)  That  if  any  fmall  cancerous 
Gland,  or  Gland  of  a  cancerous  Nature,  remain,  it  fhould  be 
carefully  extirpated  ;  for  a  Cancer  is  of  the  Hydra  kind,  which 
will  conftantly  fpring  up  again,  unlefs  all  its  Heads  are  taken 
off.  (2.)  That  he  fhould  carefully  provide  for  the  Regenera¬ 
tion  of  good  hlefh,  by  treating  the  Ulcer  with  the  greateft 
Caution,  left  it  degenerate  into  a  Fiftula,  which  is  too  frequent 
in  cancerous  Ulcers. 

6.  Laftly,  the  Ulcer  being  healed,  or  tending  to  form  a  Cica¬ 
trix,  the  vitiated  State  of  the  Blood,  which  was  brought  on  by 
the  Cancer,  and  which  afterwards  aggravated  and  kept  up  the 
Cancer,  is  to  be  corrected  by  proper  Remedies,  left  a  frefh 
Cancer  fhould  arife  in  another  Part.  To  this  End  the  palliative 
Method,  which  we  fhall  deferibe  below,  will  be  of  Service  ; 
for  all  thofe  Remedies  which  conduce  to  the  Mitigation  of  the 
Cancer,  are  of  Ufe  in  preventing  it. 

II.  In  the  other  Cafe,  that  is,  if  the  cancerous  Tumor 
adheres  to  the  neighbouring  Parts,  and  therefore  cannot  polfi- 
bly  be  extirpated  by  the  Roots,  you  muft  refrain  from  all  Ope¬ 
ration,  as  ufelefs,  and  even  pernicious,  and  only  infift  upon  the 
Ufe  of  palliative  Remedies. 

1.  But  there  are  not  wanting  thofe  who  will  promife  a  per- 
fe&  Cure,  even  in  this  Cafe,  by  the  Ufe  of  Cathaeretics,  thofe 
efpecially  of  the  arfenical  Kind ;  but  the  Patients,  who  rafhly 
truft  to  their  great  Promifes,  will  fuffer  a  moft  miferable  and 
cruel  Death  for  their  Credulity  :  For  there  is  no  Reafon  to 
expert,  that  this  Method  of  T  reatment  fhould  be  ferviceable 
in  a  fix  d  Cancer,  which  we  juft  now  demonftrated  to  be  preju¬ 
dicial  in  one  which  is  moveable. 

2.  It  is  beft  therefore,  in  this  Cafe,  for  the  Patient  to  look 
for  no  Cure,  and,  laying  afide  all  vain  and  dangerous  Credu¬ 
lity,  only  to  take  all  poflible  Care  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  the  Cancer  :  Let  the  vitiated  State  of  the  Blood  be  corre&ed, 
and  the  Pains,  which  cruelly  torment  the  Patient,  affwaged  : 
Laftly,  let  Life  be  prolong’d  as  much,  and  upon  as  eafy  Terms, 
as  poflible ;  and  to  thefe  Ends  the  palliative  Method  wholly 
tends. 

3.  Therefore  let  the  Patient  be  every  now-and-then  purged, 
not  with  ftrong  Cathartics,  as  fome  rafhly  advife,  but  with  the 
milder  Sort,  as  Manna,  Cafia,  Rhubarb,  or  Syrup  of  Peach- 
flowers,  which  gently  carry  off  the  ill-digefted  Chyle,  and 
Foulnefs  of  the  Bile,  which  lies  in  the  firft  Paffages,  without 
giving  any  violent  Stimulus. 

4.  A  Vein  alfo  fhould  be  fometimes  open’d  in  either  Arm, 
if  the  Pain  and  Heat  are  violent ;  for  by  this  Method,  like  Vef¬ 
fels  being  emptied,  the  Arteries  which  run  near  the  Tumor 
will  be  lefs  turgid,  and  therefore,  vibrating  with  lefs  Force, 
will  bring  on  lefs  Heat  and  Pain. 

5.  The  Patient  muft  be  forbid  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  Venery, 
immoderate  Exercife,  vehement  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  fait, 
fpiced,  fharp,  or  preferved  Meats  of  any  Kind  ;  and  be  pre¬ 
ferred  a  thin,  moift,  cooling  Diet,  of  Barley,  Rice,  Pudding, 
light  Broths,  or  Jellies,  or  at  moft  Chicken  or  Veal  in  Sub- 
ftance. 

6.  Cooling  and  diluting  Broths  or  Apozems  are  to  be  ufed 
at  the  fame  time,  and  light  chalybeated  mineral  Waters  ;  Baths 
or  Semicupia  in  warm  Water,  Affes  or  Cows-milk,  or  Whey, 
or,  what  is  better,  Cows-milk,  for  conftant  Diet,  or  ufed  very 
frequently  at  leaft  ;  and,  left  it  fhould  offend  the  Stomach,  you 
may  add  to  the  Morning  Dofe  Lime-water,,  from  one  Ounce 
to  three  Ounces  ;  or  of  the  bitter  Decocftion  of  the  Leaves  of 
Wormwood,  Centaury,  and  Germander,  to  three,  four,  or 
five  Ounces ;  or,  before  the  Morning  Dofe,  you  may  give  a 
Bolus  of  red  Coral,  Crabs-eyes,  Peruvian  Bark,  Blood-  ftone, 
feal’d  Earth,  Chalk,  or  any  of  this  Kind  which  may  be  pre- 
ferib’d,  of  each  one  Scruple,  if  you  mix  two  or  three  of  them 
together. 

7.  If  the  Cancer  is  an  occult  one,  no  topical  Remedies  are 
to  be  applied  to  it ;  neither  warm,  fharp,  difperfing  Medicines, 
which,  by  their  Heat,  aggravate  the  Difeafe  ;  nor  cooling, 
anodyne,  fatty,  foftening  Medicines,  which,  by  flopping  up 
the  Pores,  and  obftrudting  infenfible  Perfpiration,  increafe  the 
Heat  of  the  Tumor,  and  by  that  means  forward  its  Progrefs. 
It  is  fufficient  therefore  to  guard  it  from  Cold,  or  any  Injury 
that  it  may  receive  from  the  Moifture  of  the  external  Air ; 
which  is  no  difficult  Matter,  if  you  confider  the  Part  which  the 
Tumor  occupies. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cancer  is  ulcerated,  then  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  drefs  the  Ulcer  daily,  to  clean  it  gently 
with  dry  Lint,  and  to  wafh  it  with  Decodtion  of  Agrimony,  or 
Herb-Robert ;  and  to  mitigate  the  Acrimony  and  Fiercenefs  of 
the  defluent  Humour  with  Topics,  which  are  poffefs’d  of  an 
anodyne  or  abforbent  Quality,  fo  that  they  are  not  of  an  undtu- 
ous  Nature.  Various  kinds  of  Remedies  are  recommended  to 
anfwer  this  Intention,  but  the  following  feem  to  be  preferable  to 
the  reft : 

Ointment  prepared  of  the  frefh-exprefs’d  Juice  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Nightfhade,  beat  with  a  Leaden  Peftil,  in  a  Leaden 
Mortar,  with  the  Sugar,  or  rather  Magiftery,  of  Lead. 

Frefh 
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Frefh  Oil  of  Eggs,  beat  in  a  Leaden  Mortar  till  it  grows 
black. 

A  thin  Plate  of  Lead,  either  alone,  or  rubb’d  over  with 
Mercury. 

•  *  ‘  \  .  ,  ,  ,  J  t .  •  •  •** 

The  Flefli  of  common  Snails,  or  of  Cray-fifh,  boil’d  much, 
and  rubb’d  in  a  Leaden  Mortar. 

Slices  of  Veal,  juft  kill’d  ;  or  young  Puppies*  ’flit  thro’  the 
Middle,  and  applied  hot  to  the  Part. 

Oil  of  green  Frogs,  diftil’d  per  Defcenfum ,  with  an  Addi¬ 
tion  of  powder’d  Frogs,  Toads,  or  Craw-fifli. 

All  Preparations  of  Tutty,  Pompholyx,  and  Lead. 

9.  If  the  {hooting  Pains  are  very  violent,  Narcotics  fhould 
be  mixM  with  the  foregoing  Remedies,  as  Opium,  from  one 
Grain  to  two  or  three.  They  fhould  alfo  be  given  internally  in 
a  proper  Dofe,  that  the  Pain  by  this  means  may  be  more  power¬ 
fully  aflwaged  ;  which  we  would  have  underftood  of  the  move- 
able  Cancer,  if  it  is  attended  with  acute  Pains,  and  alfo  of  the 
occult. 

10.  Laftly,  it  will  be  proper  at  the  fame  time  toreftrain  the 
Luxuriancy  of  the  fungous  Flefli  with  a  mild  cathaeretic  Me¬ 
dicine,  of  which  Sort  we  have  found  the  Balfamum  Cbalybis  to 
exceed  all  others ;  for  this  kind  of  Balfam  deftroys  the  fungous 
Flefh  by  corroding  it,  but  in  a  very  gentle  manner  ;  for  the 
corrofive  Points  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  are  rubb’d  down  by  Fer¬ 
mentation,  and  blunted  by  the  Olive-oil.  But,  if  itfhall  feem 
neceflary,  that  Balfam  may  be  render’d  ftill  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  by  that  means  lefs  corrofive,  if,  by  repeated  Ablutions,  the 
acid  Points  of  the  Spirits  of  Nitre  are  wafh’d  off.  Jjiruc . 

The  Balsamum  Chalybis  is  thus  made. 

Take  of  double  Aqua-fortis,  three  Ounces :  Put  into  this 
Needles,  made  of  the  pureft  Steel,  which  may  be  known 
by  their  Brittlenefs,  till  a  fmall  Ebullition  is  raifed.  Then 
add  three  or  four  Ounces  of  the  beft  Olive-oil.  Mix  them 
to  the  Confiftence  of  a  Balfam.  When  cold*  dulcify  it, 
bv  repeated  Wafhings  with  Water;  by  which  its  corrofive 
Quality  may  be  taken  off  to  what  Degree  the  Compounder 
pleafes. 

BUBONIUM.  See  Aster  Atticus. 

BUBONOCELE,  from  fto the  Groin, 

and  mm,  a  Tumor,  is  a  foft  Tumor  in  the  Groin,  caufed  by 
a  Wound  or  Rupture  of  the  Peritonaeum,  which  was  never 
conglutinated.  If  it  arifes  about  the  Navel,  the  Patient  has 
the  Epithet  of  Exomphalios  beftow’d  upon  him  by  fome  Phy- 
'  ficians.  ,  • 

The  Falling  down  of  the  Inteftines,  occafion’d  by  a  Rupture 
of  the  Peritonaeum,  is  a  difficult  Cafe  ;  but  if  it  be  owing  to 
the  Thinnefs  of  its  Contexture  only,  it  is  more  eafy  to  be  cur’d, 
efpecially  in  Children,  as  they  abound  with  Humidity. 

While  the  Inteftine  continues  above  the  Groin,  the  Difeafe 
is  named  Bubonocele  ;  but,  when  it  defeends  into  the  Scrotum, 
it  is  called  an  Enterocele.  P.  JEginet.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  53. 

An  Enterocele ,  occafion’d  by  Diftention  or  Stretching  of  the 
Part,  is  preceded  by  a  Bubonocele  ;  for  the  Peritonaeum  being 
diftended,  the  loofen’d  Inteftine  falls  upon  the  Groin,  and 
■  conftitutes  a  Bubonocele.  P.  JEginet.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  66. 

Dr.  Freind  has  the  following  Remarks  upon  the  Bubono¬ 
cele,  or  Inguinal  Hernia,  which  are  too  curious  to  be  omit¬ 
ted. 

An  Inguinal  Hernia,  according  to  all  Authors,  is  only  the 
Beginning  of  an  Inteftinal ;  the  Gut,  they  fay,  muft  defceml 
by  the  Groin  firft,  before  it  can  pafs  into  the  Scrotum  ;  and 
therefore  Paulus  fays,  that  a  Bubonocele  always  precedes  an 
Enterocele.  Accordingly  all  Anatomifts,  as  well  as  Surgeons, 
have  agreed,  that  in  a  Bubonocele  the  Gut  comes  down  thro’ 
the  Rings  or  Perforations  of  the  Abdominal  Mufcles.  But 
tho’,  no  doubt,  this  be  often  the  Cafe,  yet  perhaps,  if  we  exa¬ 
mine  the  Matter  a  little  more  nicely,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
Gut  may  take  another  Courfe,  hitherto  unobferv’d,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Bubonocele.  The  Cavity  in  the  Thigh  between  the 
Mufcles  Peftineus  and  Sartorius ,  where  the  Crural  VefTels  de- 
feend,  is  very  remarkable  :  And  the  Tendons  of  the  Abdomi¬ 
nal  Mufcles  lie  fo  loofe,  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  little 
Fat,  and  fome  membraneous  Fibres,  which  feparate  it  from 
the  Abdomen  ;  fo  that  we  fee  how  eafy  it  is  for  the  Perito¬ 
neum  to  be  forced  down  by  any  Preflure,  thro’  this  Interftice 
into  the  Cavity  we  have  deferib’d ;  efpecially  fince,  confider- 
ing  our  eredt  Pofture,  it  lies  in  a  more  dire&  Line  than  even 
the  Rings  of  thofe  1  endons.  And  if  we  compare  the  Ac¬ 
counts  of  thofe  very  Authors,  who  think  that  a  Bubonocele  is 
always  formed  in  the  Proceflts  of  the  Peritonaeum,  we  fhall 
find  them  often  agree  to  this  Place  only. 

A  qua  pendente  remarks,  that  a  Bubonocele,  and  a  Varix  of 
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the  Crutal  Vein,  have  often  been  miftaken  for  a  Bubo  ;  in 
which  Cafe,  upon  Incifion,  the  Vein  or  the  Gut  has  been  cut, 
fo  as.  to  endanger  the  Perfon’s  Life.  Buboes,  we  all  know,  are 
always  in  thofe  Glands  which  lie  upon  the  Crural  Veffels  ;  and 
therefore, ’tis  plain,  he,  thinks,  in  many  Inftances,  that  a  Bubo 
and  a  Bubonocele  are  in  the  fame  Place,  that  is,  in  the  Place 
we  have  taken  Notice  of.  Upon  this  Account  too  it  feems 
to  be,  that  Celfus  called  a  Bubonocele  a  Varix  lnguinis. 

.  The  lafe  Mr.  Serjeant  Bernard  was  concern’d  in  .  a  Cafe, 
where  the  Gut  reach’d  under  the  Skin. down  to  the  Middle  of 
the  Thigh ;  in  which  Inftance  it  muft  defeend  through  the 
Interftice,  under  ,  the  I  endons  of  the  Abdominal.  Mufcles  ; 
for,  if  it  .  had  come  ,  down  through  the  Rings,  it  muft  have 
gone  dire&ly  into .  the  Scrotum,  and  not  turned  down  the 
Thigh.  And  Barbette  feems, to  imply  this  Way,  tho’  he  has 
expreiled  it  with  the  fame  Obfcurity  as  other  Writers  do, 
wheti  he  fays,  Experimur  etiam  procejfum  Peritonai  it  a  poffc  dif- 
r-umpi ,  ut  Intejlina  non  in  Scrotum ,  fed  inter  Cutim  &  Muf cu¬ 
bs,  verjus  Femur ,  fefe  urgeant.  Where  by  the  Words,  pro- 
cejfim  Peritonaf  .  it'  he  means  the.  Prod udlions  which  arife 
from  the  Vaginal  Coat,  we  have  feen,  that  the  Gut  cannot 
get  into  the  Situation  he  defcribes.  .Perhaps  it  may  give  us 
a  little  more  Light  into  the  Matter,  if  we  confider  the  Ingui¬ 
nal  Hernia  in  Women!  Fallopius  deduces  it  from  the  round 
Ligaments  of  the  Womb,  which  make  the  fame  Perforations 
in  the  Tendons  of  the  Abdominal  Mufcles  of  that  Sex,  as  are 
in  thofe  of  Men.  ’Tis  very  true,  they  do,  but  not  in  the  fame 
Place  ;  for  thefe  Rings  in  Women  lie  juft  upon  the  Os  Pubis,' 
arid  the  Ligaments,  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  paffed;  through 
them,  are  ftrongly  inferted  with  the  Tendons  into  the  Bone. 
So  that,  by  the  Streightriefs  of  the  Pafiage,  there  feems  to  be 
little  room  for  a  Hernia  here  :  and  if  there  were,  the  Gut 
muft  lie  juft  forward  upon  the  Os  Pubis,  as  indeed  we  find 
fometimes  it  does,  even  as  far  as  the  very  Labia  Pudendi. 
But  I  believe  in  fuCh  Ruptures  it  will  be  found  generally  to 
take  its  Courfe  much  more  afide,  towards  the  Os  Ilium.  And 
therefore  Celfus  exprefly  fays,  that  a  Herriia  in  Women  fit 
pracipue  circa  Ilia.  That  the  Peritonaeum  may  be  diftended 
in  this  Place,  is  plain  frotn  tfie  Account  Nuck  gives  us  of  a 
Dropfy  in  this  Membrane,  which  fpread  itfelf;  he  fays,  arid 
form’d  a  Sack  in  the  Thigh,  per  vacua  mufculorum  fpatia. 
And  Hildanus ,  in  explaining  the  Reafon  of  a  Hernia  TJterina , 
thinks  the  Extenfion  of  the  Peritonaeum  happen’d  circa  fora¬ 
mina  ilia ,  circa  qua  Bubonocele  fit  in  Alulieribus :  and  if  we 
compare  thefe  Words,  which  are  ambiguous  enough,  and  per¬ 
haps  left  fo  on  Purpofe,  with  a  Defcription  of  the  Pofture 
which  is  given  of  the  T umor,  we  fhall  find  them  only  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Interftice  we  fpeak  of.  How  capable  the  Perito¬ 
naeum  is  of  a  large  Diftention,  an  Afcites  alone  will  fufficient- 
ly  convince  us;  and  'that  fuch  a  Diftention  as  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  without  any  Rupture,  may  happeny 
not  only  at  its  Productions  in  the  Groin,  or  the  Navel,  we 
may  find  fufficient  Proof  in  the  Writers  of  Surgery.  Barbette 
gives  Inftances  of  fuch  Hernias  in  the  Back,  above  the  Navel, 
below  the  Navel,  longe  fupra  Ilia ,  he  fays,  which  have  been 
by  Miftake  cut  for  an  Abfcefs.  Paulus  indeed  diftinguifhes  the 
Inteftinal  Hernia,  as  it  proceeds  either  from-  a  Rupture,  or  a 
Diftention  of  the  Peritonaeum;  and  fays  exprefly,  that  the 
Operation  by  the  Knife  is  only  to  be  attempted  in  the  latter 
Cafe.  But  whoever  with  Attention  confiders  the  Anatomy  of 
thefe  Parts,  muft,  I  think,  be  of  a  quite  contrary  Opinion ; 
for  in  a  Rupture  of  the  Peritonaeum,  if  the  Operation  be  per¬ 
form’d,  and  the  Gut  once  reduced,  we  may  conceive  how  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Peritonaeum,  as  well  as  the  reft,  may  be  fo 
healed  and  united,  as  not  to  give  way  to  any  Defcent  of 
the  Gut  for  the  future.  But  in  the  Cafe  of  Diftention,  if, 
after  the  Operation,  the  Peritonaeum  remains  diftended,  as  it 
muft,  how  is  the  Return  of  the  Hernia  prevented  ?  To  form 
a  right  Notion  of  fuch  a  Diftention,  one  ought  to  fee  the  cu¬ 
rious  Preparations  of  that  diligent  and  accurate  Anatomift  Dr. 
Douglafs ,  who  is  the  firft  who  has  given  us  any  true  Idea  ot 
the  Peritonaeum,  a  Part  which  is  fo  much  concern’d,  and 
whofe  Structure  fhould  be  fo  much  confider’d,  not  only  in 
this  Operation,  but  in  the  High-way  for  cutting  for  the  Stone. 
Freind’ s  Hifiory  of  Phyfic.  See  the  Account  of  the  Hernia 
Cruralis ,  in  the  latter  Part  of  this  Article. 

A  Tumor  proceeding  from  the  Falling  down  of  the  Inte¬ 
ftines,  or  Omentum,  or  both  together,  through  the  Procefles 
of  the  Peritonaeum,  towards  the  Groin,  is  called  by  Phyh- 
cians  a  Bubonocele ,  taking  its  Name  from  Bubo ,  as  refembhng 
that  Difeafe.  Some,  with  Celfus ,  have  called  it  a  Rupture  ot 
the  Groin,  or  a  Hernia  inguinalis.  Others  have  yarned  it  an 
incomplete  Hernia,  diftinguifhing  it  from  that  perfect  Hernia, 
which  in  Men  is  form’d  by  the  Falling  down  of  the  Inteftines 
into  the  Scrotum  ;  tho’,  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  the  former  ot 
thefe  Diforders  wants  nothing  to  make  it  a  complete  Hernia. 
Commonly  there  is  a  Prolapfus,  or  Falling  down,  of  the  lmall 
Inteftine  only  ;  but  fometimes  it  is  attended  with  that  of  the 
Colon,  and  the  Cacum ,  efpecially  on  the  Right  Side  of  the 
Groin,  of  which  I  have  known  fome  Examples.  And  not 
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tSnly  Mdn,  but  Women  alfo,  are  frequently  affe&ed  with 
fuch  Ruptures,  and  that  to  fo  great  a  Degree,  that  the  pro- 
lapfed  Inteftines  have  fometimes  penetrated  to  the  very  Labia 
Pudendi.  And  not  only  Ruyfch ,  but  Petit  and  Arnaud ,  have 
obferv’d  a  Prolapfus  of  part  of  the  Bladder  j  and  Hildanus ,  as 
well  as  Ruyfch ,  mention  a  Falling  out  of  the  Uterus  into  the 
Groin.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  extremely  cautious,  left  by 
miftaking  a  Bubonocele  for  a  Bubo,  or  airy  other  likeTumor  or 
Abfcefs,  we  make  an  Incifion  in  the  Part,  and  fo,  by  per¬ 
forating  the  Inteftine,  deftroy  the  Patient.  This  is  a  Caution 
given  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente ,  as  well  as  by  many  mo¬ 
dern  Authors. 

.  A  Bubonocele  arifes  from  two  different  Caufes  ;  for  fonrre- 
*times  the  Perforations  in  theMufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  through 
which  the  Proceflus  of  the  Peritonaeum,  and  the  fpermatic 
Veffels,  pafs,  or  thofe  which  tranfmit  the  Crural  Vein  and  Ar¬ 
tery,  are  by  Degrees,  and  almoft  infenfibly,  by  various  Caufes, 
relaxed,  in  fuch  a  rhanner,  as  to  give  occafion  for  the  Inte¬ 
ftines,  together  with  the  internal  Membrane  of  the  Peritonaeum, 
to  break  through.  Sometimes  on  a  fudden,  and  by  violent 
means,  as  Leaping,  a  Fall,  a  Blow,  Overftraining  in  moving 
or  lifting  great  W eights,  or  any  other  way,  a  Cough,  Voci¬ 
feration,  blowing  a  Wind-inftrument,  Riding,  violent  Gefta- 
tion,  eager  and  immoderate  Venery,  Vomiting,  or  any  other 
forcible  Way,  the  Peritonaeum,  in  the  Places  before  defcribed, 
is  either  lacerated,  or,  according  to  the  general  Opinion  of  the 
Moderns,  fo  far  diftended,  as  to  make  way  for  a  Falling  thro* 
of  the  Inteftines,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes  without  the 
Omentum.  Sometimes  only  one  Side  of  the  Inteftine,  op- 
pofite  to  that  which  joins  the  Mefentery,  is  engag’d  in  the 
Perforations  or  Rings,  as  Morgagni  and  Ruyfch  oblerve,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Littre  relates  a  Hiftory  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  1700. 

When  this  Diforder  comes  on  llowly,  and  by  Degrees,  the 
Patients  for  the  moft  part  feel  no  great  or  frequent  Molefta- 
tions  or  Inconveniencies ;  but  if  they  become  fenfible  of  the 
Diftemper  on  a  fudden,  or,  after  they  have  long  been  affli&ed 
with  it,  expofe  themfelves  too  much  in  the  Cold,  ufe  violent 
Motion  or  Straining,  fall  into  a  violent  Fit  of  Anger,  as  I 
have  obferv’d,  or  make  too  plentiful  a  Meal,  efpecially  on 
grofs  Aliments,  and  fuch  as  are  of  bad  Juice,  they  commonly 
fuffer  very  feverely  from  it.  For  not  only  the  Inteftines  are 
miferably  diftended  by  the  Foeces,  but  fometimes  the  Open¬ 
ings  or  Perforations,  through  which  the  Inteftines  fall,  are 
ft  r  eight  err ’d  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  comprefs  the  Inteftines  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  fo  as  to  hinder  them  from  tranfmit- 
ting  any  of  their  Contents,  and  even  to  ftop  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  in  their  Veins.  Such  a  Cafe  muft  almoft  neceffa- 
xily  be  attended  with  a  great  Inflammation  of  the  Inteftines, 
Pains,  Inquietude,  violent  Vomitings,  and  the  Iliac  Paflion, 
commonly  called  the  Miferere  mei ,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thefe  Symptoms  are  excited  by  an  Omphalocele ,  or  Gajlroccle ; 
and  fo  there  is  fotm’d  a  fort  of  Hernia  incarcerata ,  as  Phy¬ 
sicians  call  it.  Here  take  Notice  by  the  way,  that  they  who 
labour  under  a  Hernia  of  the  Scrotum,  are  often  expofed  to 
the  fame  Inconveniencies ;  for  which  Reafon  all  Perfons  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  Hernia,  whether  it  be  of  the  Navel,  the  Groin, 
or  the  Scrotum,  ought  never  to  go  without  a  proper  Girdle, 
Fillet,  Bandage,  Bracers,  or  Trufs ;  and,  after  they  have  worn 
them,  Ihould  be 'very  cautious  of  leaving  them  oft’,  for  fear  of 
expofing  themfelves  to  the  Danger  of  a  Hernia  incarcerata , 
which  very  often  deftroys  the  Patient ;  tho’  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
ny ’d,  that  fuch  Diforders  may  fometimes  happen  to  thofe  who 
are  fecur’d  by  Bandage  or  Trufles,  on  occafion  of  hard  Ride- 
ing,  or  any  other  violent  Commotion  of  the  Body,  by  which 
the  Trufs  is  broken,  or  mov’d  out  of  its  right  Place,  or 
loofen’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Inteftines  force  a  Paflage 
out  of  the  Abdomen.  Such  an  Accident  once  happen’d  to  the 
Duke  de  Filler oy,  a  Marfhal  of  France ,  while  he  was  hunting, 
as  Dionis  tells  us  in  his  Book  of  Surgery,  where  he  treats  of 
Hernias.  Perfons  therefore  under  fuch  an  AfHiCrion,  fliouid 
either  ride  not  at  all,  or  be  very  cautious  in  riding. 

A  Bubonocele ,  or  Hernia  Ingninalis ,  is  commonly  known 
by  the  following  Signs:  There  is  a  Tumor  in  the  Groin, 
which  extends  itfelf  to  the  Ring  of  die  Mufcles  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  and,  when  it  is  not  incarcerated,  is  fometimes  vifible, 
and  then  again  difappears,  according  to  the  different  Situations 
and  Motions  of  the  Body.  When  we  apply  our  Hand,  we 
plainly  perceive  an  equably  hard  Prominence,  not  unlike  an 
inflated  Inteftine.  As  the  Diforder  gradually  increafes,  the 
Tumor,  when  gently  deprefled  with  the  Hand,  and  efpecially 
when  the  Patient  lies  upon  his  Back,  quite  vanifhes,  retiring 
into  the  Abdomen  with  a  fort  of  rumbling  Noife.  But  when 
there  is  only  a  Prolapfus  of  the  Omentum,  the  Tumor  is  com¬ 
monly  fofter,  and  like  Fat  to  the  Touch,  and  not  mutable 
in  Bignefs,  like  that  of  the  inteftinal  Hernia,  but,  for  the  moft 
part,  conftantly  appearing  the  fame.  When  there  is  a  Pro¬ 
lapfus  of  both  the  Omentum  and  Inteftines,  there  is  almoft 
conftantly  a  foft  kind  of  Tumor,  which  remains  after  the 
Inteftines  are  replaced.  A  Hernia  which  happens  fuddenly, 
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and  an  incarcerated  Hernia ,  are  known  by  the  following 
Symptoms :  The  external  Tumor,  fometimes  when  only  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  Omentum,  is  remarkably  red,  with  a  Hardnefs 
and  Inflammation.  The  Patients  fuller  moft  intenfe  Pains, 
both  internal  and  external,  attended  with  a  vehement  Heat, 
or  a  Fever;  and  commonly  violent  and  obftinate  Vomitings 
quickly  fucceed,  firft  of  the  Aliments,  and  natural  Contents, 
and  at  laft  of  the  Excrements,  with  extreme  Anguifh  and  Agi¬ 
tations,  under  which  the  Patients  are  very  much  weaken’d, 
and  faint  at  every  Turn,  till,  falling  into  a  cold  Sweat,  and 
Refrigeration  of  the  whole  Body,  they  at  laft  expire,  unlefo 
feafonably  reliev’d. 

As  Hernias  in  general  are  accounted  fhameful  Difeafes,  fo 
efpecially  are  thofe  which  afFeCt  the  Pudenda  regarded  as 
fuch,  and  therefore  ufually  kept  fecret.  The  Event  alfo  of 
this  Diftemper  is  ufually  doubtful  and  dangerous,  efpecially 
when  it  is  degenerated  into  an  incarcerated  Bubonocele .  If 
the  Inteftines  are  not  as  yet  intercepted  or  engag’d,  and  the 
Hernia  comes  on  gradually,  the  Difeafe  is  the  milder,  and  lefs 
dangerous,  efpecially  when  the  Inteftines,  after  being  replaced, 
are  fecur’d  and  reftrain’d  by  fome  proper  Trufs  or  Bandage, 
which  muft  be  conftantly  worn  for  a  long  while.  The  Difor¬ 
der,  however,  is  very  troublefome,  and  renders  the  Patient  un¬ 
fit  for  many  kinds  of  Bufinefs  ;  belides,  it  is  to  be  fear’d,  that 
the  Hernia ,  tho’  never  fo  favourable,  fliouid  by  too  ftreight  a 
ConftriClion  of  the  Tumor  by  the  Trufs  by  little  and  little, 
or  perhaps  on  a  fudden,  degenerate  into  a  Hernia  incarcerata , 
attended  with  all  the  foremention’d  dreadful  Symptoms.  In 
a  Hernia  incarcerata ,  if  the  Inteftines  be  not  feafonably  re¬ 
placed,  commonly  after  the  fecond  or  third  Day,  and  fome- 
tirties  fooner,  a  violent  Inflammation  feizes  the  Parts,  which 
in  a  very  fhort  time  deftroys  the  Patient ;  for  which  Reafon  we 
muft  be  fpeedy  in  our  Afliftance,  and  if  the  Diftemper  be  too 
ftubborn  to  yield  to  Medicines,  and  the  Symptoms  are  very 
threatening,  we  are  not  to  delay  the  Operation,  but  enter 
upon  it  fometimes  before  the  End  of  four-and-twenty  Hours  ; 
for  when  the  Strength  of  the  Patient  is  exhaufted,  and  red 
and  black  Spots  appear  on  the  Tumor,  a  Sphacelus  is  indi¬ 
cated,  and  a  cold  Sweat,  and  total  Refrigeration  of  the  Body 
bring  on  Death  in  a  very  few  Hours.  In  fuch  CircumftanceS, 
therefore,  not  only  all  Afliftance  from  the  Surgeon  is  ufelefs, 
but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  left  the  Patient  Ihould  expire  un¬ 
der  an  Operation  fufficiently  dangerous  of  itfelf,  and  fo  the  Caufe 
of  his  Death,  which  ought  rather  to  be  aferibed  to  a  Sphace¬ 
lus  of  the  Inteftines,  Ihould  be  ralhly  and  inconfiderately 
imputed  to  the  Operation.  But  when  the  Symptoms  are  more 
mild,  and  lefs  urgent,  and  the  Patient  is  yet  fufficiently  ftrong, 
the  Ufe  of  the  Knife  may  be  deferr’d.  When  the  Omentum 
falls  out  with  the  Inteftines,  there  is  commonly  lefs  Danger, 
than  when  there  is  an  Incarceration  or  CoarCtation  of  the  bare 
Inteftine,  tho’  fometimes  a  Prolapfus  of  the  Omentum  alone 
has  excited  the  Symptoms  of  a  Hernia  incarcerata ,  as  is  ob¬ 
ferv’d  by  feveral  Authors  in  Cafes  where  after  Section  they  dif- 
cover’d  nothing  but  a  Prolapfus  of  the  Omentum.  But  as 
foon  as  the  Tumor,  the  Rednefs  and  Hardnefs  of  it  being  in 
fome  meafure  dimfnilh’d,  begins  to  grow  black,  with  a  kind 
of  Softnefs,  or  appears  with  red,  livid,  or  blackilh  Spots,  as 
we  faid  before,  and  has  loft  the  Senfe  of  Feeling,  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  Vomiting,  with  a  Fever,  affiiCts  the  Patient;  if  the 
Pulfe  be  weak,  and  the  Eyes  look  difturb’d,  and,  as  it  were 
corneous,  we  ought  to  confider  thefe  Symptoms  as  manifefl: 
Indications,  that  the  Inteftines  are  already  feiz’d  with  a  Spha¬ 
celus.  If  the  Inflammation  be  communicated  to  the  interior 
Parts,  which  is  conjectur’d  by  the  Diftention  of  the  Belly, 
and  the  Elevation  of  the  Navel,  there  is  little  or  no  Hope 
of  Life.  And  in  the  laft  Place,  where  there  is  a  Coalition  of 
the  prolapfed  Inteftines  with  the  other  Parts,  the  Method  of 
Cure  by  the  Knife  ufually  proves  very  doubtful  and  difficult, 
becaufe  the  Inteftines  can  very  feldom  or  never  be  replaced 
within  the  Belly,  unlefs  by  means  of  the  Knife  they  are  fe- 
parated  from  the  Parts  to  which  they  adhere,  which  is  fome¬ 
times  impoflible  to  be  effected,  efpecially  in  a  Hernia  femora - 
lisy  when  the  Inteftines  have  made  a  Coalition  with  the  Cru¬ 
ral  Vein  or  Artery,  as  Garengeot  has  obferv’d.  They  may 
therefore  be  thought  to  be  in  the  right,  who  are  of  Opinion, 
that  the  Antients  never  undertook  a  Chirurgical  Operation  of 
this  kind  ;  for  neither  Celfus>  nor  Paidus  /Egineta ,  nor  any 
other  of  the  Antients,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  mention’d  it. 
However,  becaufe  this  Method  of  Cure  has  been  often  found 
to  be  of  Service,  tho’  attended  with  many  and  great  Difficul¬ 
ties,  we  think  that  in  due  Seafon  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
negleCted. 

There  are,  in  general,  three  Methods  of  Cure,  which  are 
to  bechofen  according  to  the  Degrees  and  Age  of  the  Diftem¬ 
per.  Where  the  prolapfed  Inteftines  may  be  commodioufly 
reftor’d,  the  Method  of  Treatment  may  be  as  follows:  The 
Patient  being  laid  upon  his  Back,  with  his  Thighs  fomewhat 
bended,  that  the  ftretched  Skin  may  have  Liberty  to  relax, 
the  prolapfed  Inteftines,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them,  are  to 
be  taken  with  the  Hand  in  the  fofteft  manner  imaginable,  and 
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rejffefied  into  their  proper  Situation  with  all  poflible  Gentlenefs  j 
after  which  a  glutinous  Plaifter,  with  a  Bolfter,  mull  be  laid  on 
the  Part  which  tranfmitted  the  Inteftines,  and  faften’d  and  fe- 
cured  by  a  fit  Bandage,  or  Trufs,  furnifhed  with  its  Bolfter, 
or  Efcutcheon,  various  Sorts  of  which  are  reprefented  Tab. 
46. 

This  Inftrument  by  keeping  the  Belly,  and  the  relaxed  Parts, 
in  a  firm  and  proper  Conftridtion  for  feveral  Months  together, 
if  the  Patient  be  a  Child,  and  oftentimes  in  adult  Perfons, 
effedts  a  Conglutination,  and  a  perfedt  Cure,  or  at  leaft  fo 
contrails  and  ftreightens  the  Aperture,  that  the  Inteftines  no 
more  falling  out,  the  Abdomen,  and  the  relaxed  Part,  are  in  a 
great  meafure  reftored  to  their  former  Tone  and  Vigour.  It  is 
certain,  that  Infants,  Children,  and  young  Perfons,  or  fuch  as 
are  not  much  above  twenty  Years  of  Age,  may  for  the  mod 
Part  by  this  Method,  with  the  greateft  Eafe  and  Succefs,  be 
reftored  to  a  perfedt  Soundnefs  ;  and  confequently,  there  is  no 
Neceffity  of  immediately  fubjedting  them  to  a  cruel  Section 
under  the  Hands  of  ftrolling  Quacks  and  Mountebanks,  fince 
a  much  milder  Treatment  would  have  done  the  Bufinefs  ;  be- 
fides  which  it  ought  to  be  confider’d,  that  the  foie  Aim  of 
thele  Pretenders  is  to  extort  as  much  Money  as  they  can  for 
the  Cure,  which  cofts  the  Patient  a  Tefticle,  and  oftentimes 
his  Life.  Elder  Perfons,  who  have  once  experienced  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  by  Trufles,  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
leave  them  off  during  their  Lives,  unlefs  they  have  a  Mind  to 
run  over  a  new  Courfe  of  Pain  and  Trouble  ;  and  they  ought 
no  lefs  to  avoid  all  violent  Agitations  of  the  Body.  Numbers 
of  Perfons,  who  have  formerly  labour’d  under  a  Hernia,  with 
due  Caution,  and  the  Help  of  a  proper  Bandage,  have  been 
enabled  to  follow  Bufinefs,  and  live  to  a  good  old  Age.  As 
for  young  Perfons  of  twenty  Years  of  Age,  or  more,  if  the 
Difeafe  be  but  newly  contracted,  I  have  very  often  known 
them  to  be  happily  cured  by  wearing  proper  Bracers  ( Brache - 
via).  Heijler.  C  birug. 

Bubonocele,  or  Hernia  inguinalis,  incarcerata. 

If  the  Hernia  be  incarcerated,  or  intercepted,  'whether  it  be 
by  the  Ring  of  die  Mufcle  of  the  Abdomen,  or,  as  Le  Dran 
obferves,  by  the  upper  Part  of  the  Sack  itfelf,  which  contains 
the  prolapfed  Inteftines  ;  and  the  Circumftance  is  fuch,  that  not 
only  the  Patient  fuffers  moft  acute  Pains,  but  the  Inteftines 
cannot  conveniently  be  reduc’d ;  fome  immediately  betake 
themfelves  to  the  Knife,  for  enlarging  the  Opening  thro’  which 
the  Inteftines  are  thruft  out,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  diredted 
for  the  Otnpbalocele.  However,  becaufe  the  Cure  of  a  Hernia 
incarcerata  principally  confifts  in  reftoring  the  prolapfed  Inte¬ 
ftines,  or  Omentum,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them,  to  their 
former  Situation,  it  is  the  Part  of  a  prudent  Phyfician  firft  to 
try  milder  Remedies,  before  he  proceeds  to  fo  painful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  an  Operation.  Therefore,  befides  Phlebotomy,  which 
is  often  of  very  great  Service  in  this  Cafe,  and  the  fame,  if 
neceffary,  repeated,  there  ought  to  be  frequent  Applications  of 
mollifying  Oils,  Ointments,  or  Cataplafms  ;  and  the  Belly  is 
to  be  evacuated  by  Clyfters,  till  both  the  Inteftines,  and  the 
Openings  thro’  which  they  burft,  being  fufficiently  mollify’d, 
all  that  is  removed  from  its  proper  Situation  may,  by  means  of 
the  Fingers,  be  reduced  to  their  proper  Place  within  the  Abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  the  moft  convenient  Way  of  Operation  for  this  Pur- 
pofe  is  as  follows :  The  Patient,  having  firft  made  Water,  is 
to  lie  on  his  Back,  with  his  Head  deprefled,  his  Hips  pretty 
much  eredted,  and  the  Thigh  of  the  affedted  Side  a  little  bent : 
then  the  Inteftines,  by  Application  of  the  Fingers  upon  the 
Tumor,  and,  as  it  were,  circularly  agitating  the  fame,  are  to 
be  repreffed  towards  the  Os  Ileum,  and  reftor’d  to  their  proper 
Situation.  This  done,  that  Part  of  the  Abdomen  whence  the 
Inteftines  burft  forth,  is  to  be  very  carefully  held  by  an  Affift- 
ant,  that  the  reduc’d  Parts  may  not  break  out  again  ;  and,  in 
the  laft  Place,  a  proper  Bandage  is  to  be  made,  by  applying  a 
glutinous  Plaifter,  with  a  thick  fimple  or  double  triangular  Bol¬ 
fter,  upon  the  defedtive  Part,  and  fecuring  their  firm  Adherence, 
bringing  over  them  a  kind  of  f  illet,  which  they  call  Spica  In- 
guinis ,  or  Straps  of  Leather.  This  Bandage  muft  not  be  left 
off  without  the  utmoft  Caution,  but  muft  be  worn  for  a  long 
while,  and,  if  the  Age  of  the  Patient  requires  it,  during  Life. 
But  if  the  Inteftines  cannot  be  reduc’d  by  the  foregoing  Me¬ 
thod,  it  will  notJ  be  amifs  to  attempt  the  Cure  by  means  of  a 
Clyfter  of  the  Smoke  of  very  ftrong  Tobacco,  continually  in- 
jedted  into  the  Anus  for  a  fufficient  Time,  by  Help  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Machine,  reprefented  in  Tab.  55.  Fig.  13.  By  Help  of 
this  Inftrument  I  have  cured  feveral,  and,  among  the  reft,  a 
Man  upon  whom  all  other  Clyfters  had  no  Effedt,  and  who, 
for  three  Days,  Lad  fufter’d  the  moft  tormenting  Pains  from  an 
Hernia  incarcerata  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  intolerable  Fcetor 
of  his  ftercoraccous  Vomitings,  and  the  extreme  Weaknefs  of 
his  Body,  was  given  over  by  all  who  attended  him.  And  I  have 
fince  reftor’d  feveral  others  by  means  of  this  Fume  of  Tobacco, 
fo  that  hitherto  I  have  had  no  Occafion  to  make  ufe  of  the  Knife 
in  thefe  Cafes.  Clacius  fuppofes,  that  the  prolapfed  Inteftines 
may  very  commodioufly  be  reftored,  by  means  of  frequent 


Applications  of  Linen  Cloths,  dipt  in  cold  Water,  to  the  Tu¬ 
mor.  This  Method,  while  the  Difeafe  is  recent,  I  believe, 
may  not  be  altogether  ineffectual ;  but,  where  the  Inte¬ 
ftines  have  contracted  any  Corruption,  I  am  of  the  contrary 
Opinion. 

When  the  prolapfed  Inteftines  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  fore¬ 
going  Method,  which  is  fometimes  the  Cafe,  as  when  the  Tumor 
is  grown  too  hard,  and  the  Inflammation,  with  the  Pains,  and 
ftercoraceous  Vomitings,  are  come  to  a  great  Height,  it  is  the 
Part  of  a  prudent  Phyfician  to  inform  the  Friends  and  Relations 
of  the  Patient,  of  the  great  Danger  of  the  Cafe,  and  of  the 
Neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Knife,  not  forgetting  to  re- 
prefent  alfo  the  Difficulty  of  an  Operation  of  this  kindf  And 
this  is  to  be  done  in  Seafon,  before  the  Patient  be  grown  too 
weak,  or  the  Inteftine  corrupted,  and  the  dubious  Hopes  of 
Life,  by  Delay,  converted  into  Fear  of  prefent  Death,  that 
the  Deftrudtion  of  the  Patient  may  not  be  imputed  to  the 
Surgeon,  when  it  was  impoffible  to  fave  him.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Patient,  with  the  Confent  of  his  Friends,  is  willing 
to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  Operation,  he  is,  firft  of  all,  to  empty 
his  Bladder,  left,  being  diftended  with  Urine,  it  fhould  hinder 
the  Regrefs  of  the  Inteftines,  or  be  hurt  with  the  Knife.  The 
Urine,  then,  being  difeharg’d,  the  Patient  is  to  be  laid  on  his 
Back,  on  a  Table,  or  the  Side  of  a  Bed,  and  the  Groin,  if 
hairy,  fhav’d,  that  the  Hairs  may  not  be  an  Impediment  to  the 
Operator.  Then,  the  Head  being  deprefs’d,  and  the  Hips 
rais’d,  the  Patient  is  to  be  firmly  held  by  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
Affiftants,  the  Thigh  adjacent  to  the  difeas’d  Part  being  a  little 
bent,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  Diftention  of  the  Skin.  After 
this,  the  Surgeon  takes  up  the  Skin,'  together  with  all  the  Fat, 
on  one  Side  of  the  Tumor,  whilft  an  Affiftant  does  the  fame  on 
the  other,  and,  railing  it  as  much  as  poflible,  makes  a  ftrait  In- 
cifion  with  the  Knife  thro’  the  Middle  of  the  Tumor,  and 
afterwards  widens  the  Wound,  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
as  much  as  he  thinks  fufficient.  But  if,  by  reafon  of  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Inflammation,  the  Skin  cannot  be  taken  up  in  the 
manner  aforefaid,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  the  Operator  takes 
hold  of  the  T umor  with  the  Thumb  and  middle  Finger  of  his 
Left  Hand,  and,  with  the  greateft  Caution,  and  Steadinefs  of 
Hand,  drawing  the  Knife  downwards,  makes  a  ftrait  Incifion 
over  the  Middle  of  the  Tumor;  but  fo  flight  a  one,  as  only  to 
divide  the  Skin,  which,  in  thefe  forts  of  Tumors,  is  ufually 
very  thin,  for  fear  of  cutting  the  Inteftines,  which  fometimes 
happens,  and  endangering  the  Life  of  the  Patient.  The  Skin 
being  a  little  divided,  in  the  manner  directed,  a  groov’d  Probe 
is  to  be  introduc’d  between  the  Skin  thus  divided  and  the  Tumor, 
and  the  Wound  enlarg’d,  with  the  Knife  or  Sciflars,  above  and 
below.  After  this,  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  being  kept  afunder, 
by  Hooks,  on  each  Side,  and  the  Knife  laid  afide,  to  avoid  in¬ 
juring  the  Inteftines,  whatever  Portion  of  Fat,  or  of  the  Mem- 
brana  Cellulofa,  may  be  found  cohering,  muft  be  carefully  fepa- 
rated,  by  means  of  the  Probe,  the  Spathula,  the  Handle  of  a 
Knife,  or  the  Nails  of  the  Fingers,  till  the  Inteftines,  or,  what 
more  frequently  happens,  their  Integument,  which  is  a  Dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  Peritonaeum,  and  call’d  the  Bag,  appears  in  View. 
The  modern  French  Surgeons,  as  Garengeot  allures  us,  gently 
and  warily  divide  the  Laminae  of  the  Membrana  Cellulofa,  that 
this  Part  of  the  Operation  may  the  fooner  be  over,  not  with 
a  blunt  Inftrument,  but  with  the  Incifion-knife,  which  they 
draw  along,  not  in  a  perpendicular,  but  oblique,  Direction, 
till  they  come  to  the  Bag  before-mention’d,  when  the  utmoft 
Circumfpedtion  is  requir’d,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  In¬ 
teftines  with  the  Knife.  While  we  are  cutting  this  Integument, 
or  Bag,  it  feems  neceffary,  for  the  Security  of  the  fubjacent  In¬ 
teftines,  to  pinch  it  up  a  little  between  the  Thumb  and  fore 
Finger  of  the  Left  Hand,  and,  with  the  Knife,  or  Sciflars, 
warily  applied,  make  a  very  flight  Incifion,  or  only  a  finall 
Perforation.  While  this  is  doing,  the  Surgeon  ought  not  to  be 
terrify ’d,  if  any  thing  like  Serum,  or  Water,  fhould  happen 
to  gulh  out,  as  if  he  had  wounded  an  Inteftine,  (for  fome  fort 
of  aqueous  Liquor  almoft  conftantly  occurs)  but  muft  go  on 
with  the  Operation,  in  cutting  up  the  Bag,  till  he  comes  to  the 
Perforation,  or  Annulus  of  the  Abdomen,  which  is  done 
by  means  of  a  Pair  of  Probe-fciflars,  or  a  Knife,  either  ftrait  or 
crooked,  introduc’d  by  Help  of  a  groov’d  Probe,  or  a  Knife 
arm’d  with  a  Button,  (fee  Tab.  26.  Fig.  3.  4.  and  5.)  which 
Garengeot  prefers  before  all  other  Inftruments,  or  by  the  Scu- 
fars,  or  Knife,  introduc’d  upon  the  Finger.  If,  during  this 
Incifion,  any  little  Blood-veflel  fhould  happen  to  be  cut,  and, 
by  bleeding  plentifully,  hinder  the  Operation,  it  muft  be  com- 
prefs’d,  by  an  Affiftant,  with  his  Fingers  alone,  or  a  Boll  er 
under  them,  or  a  Ligature  may  be  made  on  the  \  Ulel  with  a 
Needle  and  Thread,  and  the  Blood  muft  be  abfterged  with  a 
Sponge,  or  Linen  Rags.  This  being  done  according  to  Art, 
the  next  thing  is,  by  a  gentle  Compreffion  of  the  fingers,  to 
force  back  the  Inteftines,  if  they  have  efcaped  [bund,  thro  the 
Ring  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen.  In  this  Attempt,  it 
the  Surgeon  be  hinder’d  by  the  included  Fceces  or  f  latus,  le 
muft  firft  try  to  remove  them  by  gentle  means  ;  but,  it  fuch  a 
Method  prove  inefftaual,  the  Place  of  the  Prolap fus,  that  is. 
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the  Opening,  or  Ring  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  mull 
be  enlarg’d  to  a  fufficient  Breadth  with  the  Knife,  but  with 
Caution,  and  inwardly,  or  towards  the  Linea  Alba,  for  fear  of 
cutting  the  Epigaftric  Artery,  which  runs  along  the  Outfide, 
and  thereby  caufing  an  immoderate  EfFufion  of  Blood.  But  if 
this  fhould  happen,  the  Blood  mult  be  ftop’d  by  a  Pledget  of 
Lint,  arm’d  with  a  ftyptic  Liquor,  and  by  Compreflion  againft 
the  Os  Ileum.  If  there  be  an  Adhefion  of  the  prolapfed  Parts 
externally,  they  mult  be  loofed  with  the  greateft  Caution.  The 
Inftruments  proper  for  dilating  the  Annulus  are  the  Knife,  or 
the  before-mention’d  Inftruments;  and,  for  Defence  of  the  In¬ 
teftines,  are  the  Probe,  with  a  Plate  in  the  Figure  of  a  Heart, 
(Tab.  Fig.  8.)  or  Morandus’s  Knife,  (Tab.  45.  Fig.  9.) 
or  that  of  Le  Dran ,  (Tab.  45.  Fig.  10.)  inclofed  in  a  Sheath, 
as  in  a  fort  of  hollow  Probe.  For  fome  time  thofe  Knives, 
which  are  delineated,  (Tab.  46.  Fig.  1.  and  2.)  and  are  in¬ 
clofed  in  Sheaths,  were  very  much  in  Requeft  for  this  Purpofe. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  here  reprefented,  (Fig.  1.)  conceal’d  within 
its  Capfula  (A.  C.),  which,  after  its  being  introduc’d  into  the 
Place  of  the  Prolaplus,  by  preffing  the  Plate  (B.),  comes  out 
of  its  Capfula,  as  is  {hewn,  (Fig.  2.  A.)  and  makes  an  Inci- 
fion  in  the  Place  of  the  Prolapfus,  whether  it  be  the  Ring  of 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  or  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bag,  in 
which  the  Inteftines  fuffer  a  Strangulation.  But,  becaufe  the 
interior  Parts  are  more  fubje#  to  be  cut  and  wounded,  when 
the  Point  of  the  Inftrument  firft  comes  forth  and  cuts,  than  the 
Part  which  comprefl'es  the  Inteftines,  the  former  Inftruments 
are  now  juftly  look’d  upon  as  the  moft  convenient.  But  left  the 
Inteftines,  as  being  remarkably  lubricous,  fhould  happen  to 
rufh  out,  and  fall  upon  the  Knife,  while  we  are  bufy  in  ufing 
the  fimple  groov’d  Probe,  or  Morandus’s  Knife,  (Tab.  45. 
Fig.  9.)  they  ought  to  be  carefully  repreffed,  and  held  down  by 
an  Afliftant.  h  or  the  fame  Purpofe,  under  the  Inftrument 
reprefented  (Tab.  46.  Fig.  2.)  is  a  Plate  (D.),  which  after¬ 
wards  Meflieurs  Petit  and  Le  Dran  imitated,  and  endeavour’d 
to  corredP;  the  firft  in  a  Probe,  reprefented  (Tab.  45.  Fig.  8.), 
and  the  other  is  figur’d  (Tab.  45.  Fig.  ic.).  The  Place  of  the 
Prolapfus  being  dilated,  the  Inteftines  are  to  be  replac’d,  and 
fecur’d  with  Linen  Comprefl'es,  triangular  Bolfters,  and 
the  Bandage  call’d  the  Spica  (fee  Fascia).  Some  firft  fcarify 
the  Annulus,  in  order  to  raife  a  firmer  Cicatrix,  by  which  the 
Return  of  the  Hernia  is  the  more  eafily  prevented.  This 
Practice  I  judge  not  to  be  altogether  amifs,  efpecially  in  a  lax 
State  of  thofe  Parts.  And  fome  there  are  who  introduce  a  long 
Tent  into  the  Opening  of  the  Abdomen,  and  apply  Bolfters 
upon  it ;  which  Method,  in  a  recent  and  fimple  Diforder,  I 
think  is  neealefs,  or  rather  hurtful  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
an  inveterate  and  complicated  Difeafe,  where  the  Humours  are 
vitiated  and  putrefy’d,  and  there  is  an  inward  Abfcefs,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  ufe  a  Tent. 

Tho’  the  prolapfed  Inteftines  may  be  fuccefsfully  replac’d  by 
the  Methods  before  propofed,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  De¬ 
scription  of  other  Ways,  which  fome  eminent  Surgeons  have 
try’d.  Some,  in  Imitation,  and  by  the  Advice,  of  M.  Arnaud ,  a 
famous  Surgeon  of  Paris ,  having  perforated  the  Skin,  gently 
introduce  a  groov’d  Probe,  {hut  at  the  Extremity,  as  is  repre¬ 
fented  (Tab.  22.  M.  and  N.),  under  the  Skin,  and,  cutting 
upon  it  with  blunt-pointed  Sciflars,  enlarge  the  Wound  to  a 
fuflicient  Widenefs.  Then  taking  hold  of  the  Lips  of  the 
Wound  with  the  Fingers  of  either  Hand,  with  one  Finger  of 
the  other  they  gently  feparate  the  Skin  from  the  fubjacent  Tu¬ 
mor  ;  and  then  cutting  with  the  Knife,  or  Sciflars,  upon  the 
Finger,  divide  the  fame  as  the  Bulk  of  the  prolapfed  Inteftines 
requires.  After  this,  putting  the  middle  Finger  and  Thumb 
of  the  Left  Hand  upon  the  Tumor,  they  take  a  {harp  crooked 
Knife  in  their  Right  Hand,  and,  holding  it  a  little  on  one  Side, 
for  the  fake  of  better  Light,  and  the  more  eafily  to  avoid 
wounding  the  Inteftines,  or  their  Bag,  they  very  cautioufly  cut 
thro’  all  the  Tunics  which  inclofe  the  Bag,  which  are  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  fewer  in  Number,  in  proportion  to  the  In¬ 
veteracy  of  the  Tumor.  If  any  Blood- veflels  occur,  they  tie  them 
in  two  Places  before  they  cut  them,  that  they  may  have  no 
Impediment  from  an  Haemorrhage ;  and  whatever  Blood  hap¬ 
pens  to  flow  from  the  Wound,  is  carefully  wip’d  away  with 
Linen  Cloths.  Whatever  Pieces  or  Scales  of  the  Tunics  ad¬ 
here,  on  either  Side,  to  the  Bag,  they  are  either  pull’d  off  with 
the  Fingers,  or  cut  away  by  the  Probe- feiflars,  introduc’d  upon 
a  groov’d  Probe.  This  done  according  to  Art  in  every  Parti¬ 
cular,  the  next  thing  is,  with  the  Thumb  and  fore  Finger,  to 
take  firm  hold  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Coat  of  the  Tumor,  or 
the  Bag  of  the  Inteftines,  and  diftend  it  upwards.  Near  this 
Bag,  feparated  from  whatever  adheres  to  it,  and  left  entirely 
imperforated,  the  famous  M.  Petit  introduces  his  groov’d  Probe 
with  a  fheathed  Point,  under  the  Annulus,  by  which  the  In¬ 
teftines  fall  out,  and  enlarges  the  Paflages  by  the  Method  before 
preferib’d.  Then,  taking  hold  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Bag 
with  his  Hands,  he  gently  deprefles  the  Inteftines  therein  con¬ 
tain’d  towards  the  Os  Ileum,  and  fo,  by  Degrees,  reduces  them 
.  to  their  former  Situation.  The  Inteftines  being  thus  reduced, 
for  their  better  Security  again!!  a  future  Hernia,  he  reprefles 
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alfo  the  Bag,  being  firft  doubled,  thro’  the  fame  Opening,  (iii 
which,  as  he  aflures  us,  it  afterwards  hardens  by  Degrees,  and 
firmly  clofes  it  up)  applying  upon  it  a  Linen  Ball,  made  of 
Linen  Thread,  and  cover’d  with  Linen  Cloth,  call’d  by  the 
French  M.  Petit's  Pellet,  which  is  firft  well  moiften’d  with  the 
White  and  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  beaten  up  with  a  little  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  afterwards  fqueez’d,  and  roll’d  within  the  Hands 
into  a  cylindrical  or  oval  Figure.  By  the  Sides  of  this  Ball,  and 
alfo  upon  it,  are  plac’d  other  very  fmall  Linen  Balls,  or  Lint ; 
and,  in  order  to  their  firm  fupporting  and  keeping  in  the  dis¬ 
eas’d  Parts,  they  are  cover’d  with  three  or  four  triangular  Bol¬ 
fters,  one  larger  than  another,  moiften’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine  j 
and  the  Whole  is  very  exactly  fecur’d  with  the  Bandage  call’d 
Spica  inguinalis. 

But,  if  we  may  fpeak  the  Truth,  this  laft  Method  of  Cure, 
which  does  not  permit  the  Bag  to  be  open’d,  is  not  approv’d  of 
by  me,  nor  by  thofe  who  are  better  Surgeons  than  mylelf  ;  and 
that,  firft,  Becaufe  there  is  commonly  a  Coalefcence  on  all 
Sides  of  this  Bag  with  the  Spermatic  Veflels,  which  are  eafily 
injur’d  in  their  Separation  from  it.  (2.)  Becaufe  the  prolapfed 
Omentum,  or  Inteftines,  frequently  contra#  a  Corruption,  . 
which,  if  the  Bag  be  left  clofed  within  the  Abdomen,  can 
neither  be  known,  nor  conveniently  remedy’d,  and,  confe- 
quently,  may  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Patient’s  Death.  (3.)  Some¬ 
times  the  Bag  includes  a  large  Quantity  of  fetid  Ichor,  which 
cannot  be  repell’d  into  the  Abdomen  without  moft  manifeft  In¬ 
jury  ;  for  Chefelden ,  a  modern  and  very  celebrated  Britijh  Sur¬ 
geon,  writes,  that  he  has  found  about  two  Pints  of  fetid  Mat¬ 
ter,  like  Lees  of  Oil  ( Atnurca ),  in  a  Hernia  of  this  kind, 
which,  if  repel’d,  and  clos’d  within  the  Belly,  would  doubt- 
lefs  have  prov’d  mortal.  (4.)  The  Inteftines,  and  Omentum* 
in  thefe  Cafes,  often  grow  to  the  external  Parts,  and,  if  the 
Bag  be  not  open’d,  can  neither  be  feparated,  nor  reduced  within 
the  Belly.  (5.)  The  Bag  left  entire,  efpecially  if  it  be  large, 
may  eafily  give  Occafion  to  a  new  Hernia,  and  be  a  fit  Recep¬ 
tacle  for  it.  (6.)  This  Method,  in  cafe  of  a  Rupture  of  the 
Peritonaeum,  is  altogether  unfuccefsful.  Thefe,  and  other 
Reafons,  were  very  fitly  objected  to  M.  Petit  by  Manchartus , 
Profeflor  of  Phylic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Tubingen ,  and  formerly 
a  Pupil  of  ours.  And  Le  Dran,  fo  often  quoted,  a  Surgeon 
of  Paris ,  does  not  at  all  approve  of  this  Method  ;  firft,  be¬ 
caufe  no  particular  Advantage  can  be  perceiv’d  to  attend  it  ; 
and,  fecondly,  becaufe,  if  the  Hernia  be  incarcerated  for  feve- 
ral  Days,  the  Inteftine  is  often  corrupted  with  a  Sphacelus,  in 
which  Cafe  the  vitiated  Parts  of  the  Inteftine  are  feparated, 
and  fall  off,  as  it  often  happens,  or  at  leaft  ought  to  happen,  if 
the  Patient  recover;  and  the  Chyle  and  Excrements  would  then 
be  difebarg’d  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  and  fo  neceflarily 
deftroy  the  Patient.  For  thefe  Reafons  I  think  it  a  better  Way, 
for  the  moft  part,  efpecially  if  the  Difeafe  be  inveterate,  and 
the  Tumor  large,  to  open  the  Bag,  than  to  leave  it  entire;  and 
I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Petit’s  Method  can  fafely  be  ufed  only 
when  the  Difeafe  is  recent,  and  where  there  is  no  Corruption 
of  the  Inteftines,  no  Concretion,  and  no  Abfcefs;  and  Garen - 
geot  himielf,  in  the  fecond  Edition  of  his  Chirurgical  Works, 
confines  this  Method  of  Cure  within  the  Limits  of  thefe. 
Obfervations. 

Cyprianus ,  an  eminent  Dutch  Phyfician  and  Surgeon,  who 
fpent  the  laft  Part  of  his  Life  in  England ,  and  to  whom  I  am 
oblig’d  in  Gratiude,  for  what  I  there  learn’d  of  him,  pra#ifed 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  directed  above  for  this  Dif- 
temper,  by  opening  the  Skin,  and  Bag  of  the  Peritonaeum  ; 
but,  inftead  of  a  Probe,  or  Condu£tor,  he  us’d  his  Finger  as  the 
beft  Conductor,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Wound  in  the  Bag  and 
the  Skin.  But  when  the  Opening,  or  Ring  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Abdomen,  was  not  large  enough  for  reducing  the  prolapfed 
Inteftines,  he  firft  introduc’d  a  groov’d  Probe,  with  a  Knife, 
for  dilating  the  Ring;  and  then  cutting  upon  his  Finger  with  the 
Sciflars,  divided  the  Skin,  Fat,  Mufcles,  and  Peritonaeum,  till 
he  had  made  a  Pafiage  wide  enough  for  reducing  the  Inteftines 
without  any  manner  of  Violence.  For  he  much  recommended 
wide  Incifions  in  this  Cafe,  fo  far  as  were  fufficient  for  reftoring 
the  Inteftines  without  much  Trouble,  and  almoft  without  any 
Preflure  ;  fince,  if  the  Dilatation  were  too  narrow,  there  would 
be  too  great  a  Compreflion  and  Collifion  of  the  Inteftines,  in  our 
endeavouring  to  reduce  them  ;  which  might  eafily  give  Occafion 
for  dangerous  Inflammations,  Gangrenes,  and  Death  itfelf. 
Whenever  he  difeover’d  a  Coalition  of  the  great  and  fmall  In¬ 
teftines  with  the  external  Parts,  he  very  dexteroufly  feparated 
them  with  the  Knife,  and  then  replac’d  them  in  the  Belly  ; 
after  which  he  clofed  and  conglutinated  the  Wound,  by  means 
of  the  knotted  Suture,  as  is  pra#ifed  is  Gaftroraphy.  And  not 
only  Celfus  has  recommended  this  Suture  in  the  Cure  of  this 
Difeafe,  but  the  famous  Roufet  has  directed  it  in  a  Hernia  incar- 
cerata ;  and  the  very  learned  German  Phyfician  and  Surgeon 
Roolfincius ,  a  hundred  Years  ago,  praeftifed  the  fame  with 
Succefs,  in  the  like  Difeafe. 

That  celebrated  Britijh  Surgeon,  Chefelden ,  after  the  Exam¬ 
ple  of  Roufet ,  in  curing  an  Hernia  incavcerata ,  where  the  In¬ 
teftines  and  Omentum  were  fallen  out,  open’d  the  Belly,  that 
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is,  the  Skin,  Fat;,  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  and  the  Perito¬ 
naeum,  with  the  Knife;  by  making  a  great  and  ftrait  Incifion 
above  the  Ring  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  as  far  as  the 
Place  of  the  Prolapfus,  and  thro’  this  Wound  introduc’d  the 
prolapfed  Inteftines  with  his  Finger.  As  for  the  Omentum 
which  adher’d,  he  perforated  it  with  a  Needle  carrying  a  double 
Thread  ;  then  ty’d  it,  and  cut  it  off,  and,  by  thefe  means, 
happily  reftor’d  the  Patient.  He  has  publifh’d  the  whole  Pro- 
cefs  in  his  Book  of  Anatomy,  and  illuftrated  it  with  Cuts ;  but 
whether  he  conglutinated  the  Wound  by  a  Suture,  as  I  fufpe£t, 
or  by  any  other  W ay,  he  does  not  inform  us  ;  and  it  were  to 
be  wifh’d,  for  the  fake  of  the  Public,  that  he  had  given  a  fuller 
Defcription  of  fo  extraordinary  an  Operation  and  Cure,  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Art  of  Surgery. 

The  Inteftines  being,  by  forne  way  or  other,  reftor’d  to  their 
former  Situation,  as  was  dire&ed,  fome  ufe  to  make  frequent 
Incifions  and  Scarification  with  the  Knife,  or  Sciffars,  in  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Ring,  with  this  View,  that  a  more  firm  and 
folid  Cicatrix  may  be  rais’d  upon  the  Wound,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  new  Hernia  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  Care  is  to  be  taken, 
during  this  Operation,  that  the  Inteftines  do  not  fall  out  afrefh, 
or  be  cut.  For  avoiding  thefe  Accidents,  they  ought,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  be  carefully  held,  and  kept  in  with  a  warm  Towel ; 
after  this,  the  Remains  of  the  Tunic  of  the  Bag  are  to  be  fepa- 
rated,  then  ty’d  with  a  Thread  near  the  Ring,  and  cut  off  be¬ 
low  the  Ligature  ;  what  is  fuperfluous  in  the  Skin  muft  alfo  be 
taken  away.  The  Wound  is  then  to  be  drefs’d  with  Pledgets  of 
.  Lint,  and  particularly  the  Ball  or  Pellet  of  Petit  ;  and  thefe  are 
to  be  fecur’d  with  thick  triangular  Comprefl'es,  and  the  Bandage 
call’d  Spica  inguinalis.  When  the  Wound  is  thus  drefs’d,  the 
Patient  fhould  be  put  to  Bed,  and  fome  Hours  after  he  fhould 
lofe  fome  Blood,  unlefs  already  very  weak.  During  the  whole 
Courfe  of  the  Cure,  the  Patient  fhould  lie  very  ftill,  with  his 
Head  fomewhat  low,  and  his  Diet  fhould  be  fpare,  and  eafy  of 
Digeftion,  as  in  other  large  Wounds.  Then,  if  the  Patient 
-  fhould  not  have  fufRcient  Stools  naturally,  they  fhould  be  every 
Day  procur’d  by  emollient  Clyfters  ;  and,  if  the  Patient  fhould 
continue  without  any  bad  Symptom  for  four  or  five  Days  after 
the  Operation,  we  may  reafonably  expedt  a  Cure  will  fucceed  ; 
to  promote  which,  it  will  be  prudent  to  purge  the  replaced  In¬ 
teftines  of  all  vicious  Humours,  by  fome  proper  laxative  Medi¬ 
cine,  adminifter’d  during  the  firft  Days ;  but  if  Hiccoughs,  and 
a  Fever,  fupervene,  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  Patient  is  in  im¬ 
minent  Danger,  and,  perhaps,  not  to  be  fav’d  by  the  moft 
effe&ual  Remedies,  tho’  immediately  apply’d. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Dreflings,  the  following  Cautions  are  to 
be  obferv’d  :  Firft,  the  Dreflings  fhould  not  be  remov’d,  with¬ 
out  urgent  Neceffity,  during  the  two  or  three  firft  Days,  unlefs 
any  noxious  Humours  contain’d  within,  or  any  other  fufficient 
Caufe,  render  it  proper  to  open  it  the  fecond  Day  ;  but  when 
the  Wound  is  open’d,  it  may  be  cleanfed  of  its  Sordes  with  warm 
Wine,  or  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  and  the  Remainder  of  the  Cure  is  to 
be  perform’d  as  in  other  Wounds  :  But  care  fhould  be  taken  at 
every  Dreffing,  which  ought  to  be  but  once  a  Day,  or  once 
every  other  Day,  to  place  the  Patient  with  his  Hips  elevated, 
and  his  Head  deprefled,  whilft  an  Affiftant  comprefl'es  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Wound,  to  prevent  the  Inteftine  from  falling  out 
again,  and  this  till  the  Cure  is  perfedted.  When  the  Wound 
is  heal’d,  if  the  Patient  be  young,  he  fhould  wear  a  proper  Trufs 
for  a  Year  or  two  ;  but  if  an  Adult,  or  old  Perfon,  the  Trufs 
fhould  be  wore  during  Life.  But  I  muft  not  omit  taking  No¬ 
tice,  that  fome  think  fit,  immediately  after  the  Operation, 
before  the  Wound  is  drefs’d  up,  to  anoint  the  whole  Abdomen 
with  warm  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  then  to  cover  it  with  warm  Linen 
Cloths,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Many  of  the  moft  confiderable  Surgeons  of  Paris ,  as  Dionis , 
Mery ,  Arnaud ,  Thibet,  and  others,  advife  the  Ufe  of  a  large 
Linen  Tent,  after  the  Operation  and  Reduction  of  the  Inte¬ 
ftine,  which  being  of  a  confiderable  Length  and  Thicknefs,  and 
faften’d  to  a  Thread,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Abdomen,  to 
.keep  open  a  Paffage  for  the  Vent  of  fuch  Humours  as  may  be 
contain’d  within.  Widenman ,  a  modern  German  Surgeon,  and 
Dionis ,  diredt  the  Tent  to  be  made  about  an  Inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  an  Inch  thick  ;  and  tell  us,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
extradfed,  but  to  be  left  in  till  it  falls  out  fpontaneoufly  by  Sup¬ 
puration  ;  but  Petit  condemns  the  Ufe  of  them  as  pernicious, 
by  irritating  the  Parts,  and  admitting  the  external  Air,  which 
may  do  Injury  in  the  Abdomen:  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  thinking 
the  Ufe  of  them  very  proper,  when  there  is,  as  it  frequently 
happens,  a  Difcharge  of  putrid  Humours  to  be  made  from  the 
Abdomen,  in  which  Cafe  Le  Dran  alfo  approves  them  ;  other- 
wife  the  Tent  may  be  omitted,  and  it  may  be  fufficient  to  apply, 
according  to  Petit’s  Method,  a  thick  Pallet  or  Ball  only,  for  the 
more  fpeedy  Agglutination  of-  the  Wound,  together  with  the 
above-mention’d  Bolfters  and  Bandage. 

If  in  the  Operation,  upon  opening  the  Bag,  the  Omentum 
appears  to  be  fuppurated  or  enlarged,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed,  a  Needle,  with  a  double  Thread,  is  to  be  pafs’d  round 
the  found  Part,  and  tied  on  each  Side,  and  the  vitiated  Part 
afterwards  is  to  be  cut  off  ;  but  the  found  is  to  be  returned, 


leaving  the  Thread  hanging  out  of  the  Wound.  The  reft  of 
the  Treatment  muft  be  the  fame  as  in  other  Wounds  of  the 
Abdomen,  attended  with  a  Suppuration  of  the  Omentum.  But 
if  the  Omentum  is  only  corrupted,  but  not  thicken’d,  the  cor¬ 
rupted  Part  may  be  left  out  of  the  Wound  without  a  Ligature, 
and  the  found  return’d  ;  and  the  corrupted  Part  will  feparate, 
and  fall  off  fpontaneoufly  by  Suppuration. 

But  if  the  prolapfed  Inteftine  itfelf  be  found  already  morti¬ 
fied  or  corrupted,  as  fometimes  happens!  when  the  Operation 
has  been  too  long  delay’d,  the  Patient  is  then  in  the  utmoft: 
Danger  ;  for,  under  thefe  Circumftances,  the  Patients  generally 
die  either  under  the  Operation,  or  foon  after.  For  this  Reafon 
they  are  ufually  deferred  by  the  Surgeon,  upon  a  Suppofition  of 
the  Impoffibility  of  doing  any  Service,  and  the  Apprehenfion  of 
putting  them  to  farther  unnecefl'ary  Pain  :  But  as  it  is  better  to 
attempt  a  doubtful  Cure,  than  abandon  the  Patient  to  certain 
Deftrudlion,  and  as  replacing  the  Inteftine  in  this  mortified 
State  would  be  attended  with  certain  Death,  the  Surgeon 
fhould  cut  off  the  mortified  from  the  found  Part  of  the  Inteftine, 
and  ftitch  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  latter  to  the  Edge  of  the 
Wound,  in  the  manner  fpecified  for  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen; 
by  which  means  many  have  been  known  to  furvive  the  Difor- 
der,  and  regain  Health,  tho’  there  was  little  or  no  Hope  of 
their  Recovery.  We  are  encouraged  to  this  Practice,  not  only 
by  our  own  Experience,  but  alfo  that  of  others  :  Befides,  we 
are  told  by  Mery ,  that  a  Man  was  happily  cured,  who  had  four 
or  five  Feet  of  his  Inteftine  cut  off,  which  was  mortified  in  this 
kind  of  Rupture,  and  the  found  Part  joined  to  the  Lips  of  the 
Wound  in  the  abdominal  Mufcles.  Garengeot  alfo  takes  No¬ 
tice  of  a  Man,  whofe  Inteftine  being  found  mortified  upon 
opening  the  Sack,  and  return’d  by  the  Surgeon,  in  that  Condi¬ 
tion,  into  the  Abdomen,  he  had  foon  after  a  Difcharge  of  hi& 
Excrement  by  the  Wound  ;  and  a  Month  afterwards  the  Flux, 
by  the  Wound,  not  only  leffen’d,  but  the  Lips  of  the  Wound 
itfelf,  being  flopp’d  with  a  Pellet  or  Ball,  tied  with  a  Thread, 
gradually  heal’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  by  untying  the  fame, 
when  there  was  Occafion,  the  Man  furvived,  and  had  the  na¬ 
tural  Fundtion  of  the  Parts  perform’d  as  ufual,  with  but  little 
more  Trouble. 

Le  Dran  obferves,  that  it  is  a  common  Calamity  among  poor 
People,  who  have  had  the  Misfortune  of  an  incarcerated  Rup¬ 
ture,  to  miftake  it  for  an  Abfcefs,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly, 
without  calling  in  the  Affiftance  of  any  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  ; 
by  which  means  they  bring  the  Part  to  Suppuration,  after  into¬ 
lerable  Pains  ;  and  upon  its  difeharging  Fceces  or  Worms,  which 
I  have  fometimes  obferved,  they  then  implore  the  Help  of  the 
Surgeon.  Thefe,  he  fays,  generally  require  nothing  more  than 
the  Ulcer  to  be  cleanfed  daily,  and  treated  with  fome  vulnerary 
Medicine,  cover’d  with  a  Plaifter  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  by  which 
means  many  fuch  Patients  have  been  recover’d,  more  by  Nature 
than  Art,  the  Ulcer  being  entirely  agglutinated  and  heal’d  ; 
whereas  in  others  it  has  left  an  Aperture  in  the  Groin,  through 
which  the  Fceces,  and  fometimes  Worms,  are  difeharged,  as  it 
were,  by  a  new  Anus.  In  Imitation  of  Nature  therefore,  who, 
in  this  Cafe,  often  produces  a  happy  Effect  of  her  own  Accord, 
Le  Dran  ( Obf.  bo.)  does  not  return  the  corrupted  Inteftine 
into  the  Abdomen  ;  fince  by  this  means  the  corrupted  Parts, 
and  the  Fceces,  falling  into  the  Abdomen,  would  bring  on  the 
moft  dreadful  Symptoms,  and  perhaps  Death  itfelf :  Nor  does 
he  cut  it  oft',  but  only,  by  Incifion,  dilates  the  Place,  whofe 
Narrownefs  occafions  the  Strangulation,  that  the  Blood  may 
have  a  free  Courfe ;  and  opens  the  corrupted  Part  of  the  Inte¬ 
ftine,  that  the  contain’d  Sordes  may  have  a  free  Difcharge. 
Thus  having  applied  vulnerary  Medicines,  Cloths  dipp’d  in 
camphorated  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  proper  Bandages,  to  the 
Parts,  he  waits  a  Separation  of  the  corrupted  Parts,  and  fpon- 
taneous  Agglutination  of  the  found  Inteftine  with  the  Lips  of 
the  Ulcer,  fince  by  this  means  a  great  deal  of  needlefs  Labour 
may  be  avoided  ;  but  if  the  Surgeon  fhould  have  injured  the 
found  Inteftine  in  the  Operation,  he  then  thinks  it  neceflary  to 
ftitch  the  Inteftine  to  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  which,  inflam¬ 
ing,  will  more  intimately  unite  with  each  other. 

That  the  Parts  will  thus  agglutinate,  or  join  together,  is 
confirm’d  by  a  late  Obfervation  of  Ramdohr,  prefent  Surgeon 
to  his  Serene  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  who,  fome 
Years  ago,  cut  off  a  large  Part  of  a  mortified  Inteftine  in  a 
Woman,  who  had  an  incarcerated  Rupture,  which  broke  of 
itfelf;  and,  joining  the  two  found  Parts  of  the  Inteftine  toge¬ 
ther,  he  inferted  one  into  the  other,  and  tied  them  together 
loofly  with  a  String  ;  and,  replacing  them  in  the  Abdomen, 
drew  them  by  the  String  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Wound;  by 
which  means  the  divided  Inteftine  inflamed,  and  furpriftngly 
united,  the  Woman  difeharging  her  Fceces  afterwards  not  thro’ 
the  Wound,  but  by  the  Anus,  as  before.  The  W  oman  after¬ 
wards  lived  in  a  State  of  Health,  till,  in  about  a  Year’s  time, 
file  died  of  a  Pleurify  ;  and,  upon  opening  her,  the  divided 
Inteftines  appear’d  to  be  united  with  each  other,  of  which  he 
made  a  Prefent  to  me,  together  with  Part  of  the  Abdomen,  to 
which  they  adhered  ;  and  I  now  keep  them  in  Spirits,  to  con¬ 
vince  fuch  as  are  incredulous,  and  of  a  different  Opinion. 
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Ii  the  Inteftine  fhould  be  prolapfed  into  the  Scrotum,  and  To 
contorted  or  intercepted,  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  or  return’d 
into  the  Abdomen,  the  Surgeon  muft,  in  this  Cafe,  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Operation.  The  Reader  may  be  furnilh’d  with 
more  ufeful  Obfervations  upon  this  Subjed  in  Saviard ,  Obf. 
Chir.  19.  and  20.  Court ial ,  Obf.  Pag.  150.  alfo  in  Le  Dr  an, 
Obf.  Chir.  and  three  other  Dill'ertations  or  Defcriptions  of 
Cafes,  in  Commerc.  Literar.  Norimb.  Ann.  1735.  Pag.  3.  by 
Wtrlhof  ,  Phyfician  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain ,  which  are 
very  learned,  and  worthy  of  the  Reader’s  Perufal.  Heijier. 

t  Mr.  Sharp  informs  us,  that  the  Hernia  Inguinalis ,  and  Her¬ 
nia  Scrota lisy  are  both  call’d  by  the  common  Name  of  Bubono¬ 
cele,  tho’  this  Appellation  is  only  proper  to  the  firft.  As  this 
Author  makes  fome  Obfervations  not  taken  Notice  of  above, 
and  as  the  Opinion  of  our  own  Country  Surgeons,  whofe 
Judgment  is,  I  believe,  inferior  to  none,  will  have  fome 
Weight  in  fo  nice  an  Operation  as  that  now  treated  of,  I  fhall 
give  his  Sentiments  j  and  am  perfuaded,  that  the  few  Repeti¬ 
tions  of  what  has  been  faid  before  will  be  of  no  Difl'ervice  to 
whoever  reads  this  with  a  View  of  being  inform’d. 

T.  he  Rupture  of  the  Groin,  or  Scrotum,  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  Species  of  Hernia,  and  in  young  Children  is  very  frequent ; 
but  it  rarely  happens  in  Infancy  that  any  Mifchiefs  arife  from  it. 
For  the  moft  part,  the  Inteftine  returns  of  itfelf  into  the  Cavity 
of  the  Abdomen,  whenever  the  Perfon  lies  down  ;  at  leaft,  a 
fmall  Degree  of  Compreflion  will  make  it.  To  fecure  the  In- 
teftine,  when  return’d  into  its  proper  Place,  there  are  Steel 
Truftes  now  fo  artfully  made,  that,  by  being  accommodated 
exactly  to  the  Part,  they  perform  the  Office  of  a  Bolfter,  with¬ 
out  galling,  or  even  fitting  uneafy  on  the  Patient.  Thefe 
Inftruments  are  of  fo  great  Service,  that  were  People  who  are 
fubjedl  to  Ruptures  always  to  wear  them,  I  believe  very  few 
would  die  of  this  Diftemper  ;  fince  it  often  appears,  upon  In¬ 
quiry,  when  we  perform  the  Operation  for  the  Bubonocele ,  that 
■the  Neceffity  of  the  Operation  is  owing  to  the  Negledl  of 
wearing  a  Trufs. 

•  In  the  Application  of  a  Trufs  to  thefe  kinds  of  Swellings,  a 
great  deal  of  Judgment  is  fometimes  neceflary  ;  and  for  want 
of  it  we  daily  fee  Truftes  put  even  on  Buboes,  indurated  Tefti- 
cles.  Hydroceles,  &c.  But,  for  the  Hernias,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  lay  down  two  or  three  Rules,  in  order  to  guide  more  pofi- 
tivejy  to  the  Propriety  of  applying  or  forbearing  them. 

If  there  is  a  Ruptufe  of  the  Inteftine  only,  it  is  eafily,  when 
tfeturn’d  into  the  Abdomen,  fupported  by  an  Inftrument ;  but  if 
of  the  Omentum,  notwithftanding  it  may  be  return’d,  yet  I 
have  never  found  the  Reduction  to  be  of  much  Relief ;  for  the 
Omentum  will  lie  uneafy  in  a  Lump  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  and,  upon  Removal  of  the  Inftrument,  drop  down  again 
immediately  ;  upon  which  Account,  feeing  the  little  Danger 
and  Pain  there  is  in  this  kind  of  Hernia,  I  never  recommend 
any  thing  but  a  Bag-trufs  to  fufpend  the  Scrotum,  and  prevent, 
poffibly  by  that  means,  the  Increafe  of  the  Tumor.  The  Dif¬ 
ference  of  thefe  Tumors  will  be  diftinguilh’d  by  the  Feel  j 
that  of  the  Omentum  feeling  flaccid  and  rumpled,  the  other 
more  even,  flatulent,  and  fpringy. 

Sometimes,  in  a  Rupture  of  both  the  Inteftine  and  Omen¬ 
tum,  the  Gut  may  be  reduced  ;  but  the  Omentum  will  ftill 
remain  in  the  Scrotum,  and,  when  thus  circumftanced,  moft 
Surgeons  advife  a  Bag-trufs  only,  upon  aSuppofition,  that  the 
Prei  fure  of  a  Steel  one,  by  flopping  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Veflels  of  the  Omentum,  would  bring  on  a  Mortifica¬ 
tion  :  But  I  have  learnt,  from  a  Multitude  of  thefe  Cafes,  that, 
if  the  Inftrument  be  nicely  fitted  to  the  Part,  it  will  be  a  Com- 
prels  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  Bowel,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
hard  enough  to  injure  the  Omen  turn  j  fo  that,  when  a  great 
Quantity  of  Inteftine  falls  down,  tho’  it  is  complicated  with  a 
Defcent  of  the  Omentum,  the  Rupture  will  conveniently  and 
fafely  admit  of  this  Remedy. 

I  have,  as  yet,  confider’d  the  Rupture  as  moveable  ;  but  it 
happens  frequently,  that  the  Inteftine,  after  it  has  pafs’d  the 
Rings  of  the  Mufcles,  becomes  inflamed  ;  which,  enlarging  the 
Tumor,  prevents  the  Return  of  it  into  the  Abdomen  ;  and, 
becoming  every  Moment  more  and  more  ftrangled,  it  foon 
tends  to  a  Mortification,  unlefs  we  dilate  the  Paftages,  through 
which  it  is  fallen,  with  fome  Inftrument,  to  make  room  for  its 
Return  j  which  Dilatation  is  the  Operation  for  the  Bubono¬ 
cele. 

It  rarely  happens,  that  Patients  fubmit  to  this  Incifion  before 
the  Gut  is  mortified,  and  it  is  too  late  to  do  Service  ;  not  but 
that  there  are  Inftances  of  People  furviving  fmall  Gangrenes, 
and  even  perfe&ly  recovering  afterwards.  I  myfelf  have  been 
an  Eye-witnefs  of  the  Cure  of  two  Patients,  who,  fome  time 
after  the  Operation,  when  the  Efchar  feparated,  difeharged  their 
Foeces  through  the  Wound,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  a  few 
Weeks  in  fmall  Quantities ;  when,  at  length,  the  Inteftine  ad¬ 
her’d  to  the  external  Wound,  and  then  was  fairly  heal’d. 

In  Mortifications  of  the  Bowels,  when  fallen  out  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen  into  the  Navel,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  whole 
gangrened  Inteftine  to  feparate  from  the  found  one  j  fo  that 
the  Excrement  muft  neceftarily,  ever  after,  be  difeharged  at 
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that,  Orifice :  There  arc  likewife  a  few  Inftartccs  where  the 
Rupture  of  the  Scrotum  has  mortified,  and  become  the  Anus 
the  Patient  doing  well  in  every  other  refpedt.  Thefe  Cafes* 
however,  are  only  mention’d  to  furnifh  Surgeons  with  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Poffibility  of  fuch  Events,  and  not  to  miflead 
them  fo  far  as  to  make  favourable  Inferences  with  regard  to 
Gangrenes  of  the  Bowels,  which  generally  are  mortal. 

Before  the  Performance  of  the  Operation  for  the  Bubono- 
celej  which  is  always  to  be  done  in  Extremity  of  Danger,  the 
milder  Methods  are  to  be  tried  ;  thefe  are,  fuch  as  will  conduce 
to  footh  the  Inflammation  ;  for,  as  to  the  other  Intent  of  foften- 
ing  the  Excrements,  I  believe  it  is  much  to  be  queftion’d,  whe¬ 
ther  there  can  be  any  of  that  Degree  of  Hardnefs  in  the  Ileum, 
which  is  the  Bowel  difeafed,  as  to  form  the  Obftrudtion  :  And, 
in  Fa<ft,  thofe  Operators  who  have  unluckily  wounded  the  In¬ 
teftine,  have  proved,  by  the  thin  Difcharge  of  Foeces  which  ha* 
follow’d  upon  the  Indifion,  that  the  Induration  we  feel  is  the 
Tenfioh  of  the  Parts,  and  not  the  harden’d  Lumps  of  Excre¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps,  except  thePleurify,  noDiforder  is  more  immediate¬ 
ly  relieved  by  plentiful  Bleeding  than  this.  Clyfters,  repeated 
one  after  another,  three  or  four  times,  if  the  firft  or  fecond  are 
either  retain  d  too  long,  or  immediately  return’d,  prove  very 
efficacious  :  Thefe  are  ferviceable,  not  only  as  they  empty  the 
great  Inteftines  of  their  Excrements  and  Flatulencies,  which  laft 
are  very  dangerous,  but  they  likewife  prove  a  comfortable  Fo¬ 
mentation,  by  palling  through  the  Colon,  all  around  the  Abdo¬ 
men.  The  Scrotum  and  Groin  muft,  during  the  Stay  of  the 
Clyfter,  be  bathed  with  warm  Stoops  wrung  out  of  a  Fomenta¬ 
tion,  and  with  thefe  on  the  Part  you  muft  attempt  to  reduce 
the  Rupture  :  For  this  Purpofe  let  your  Patient  be  laid  on  his 
Back,  fo  that  his  Buttocks  may  be  confiderably  above  his  Head  ; 
the  Bowels  will  then  retire  towards  the  Diaphragm,  and  g;ive 
way  to  thofe  which  are  to  be  pufh’d  in.  If,  after  endeavouring 
two  or  three  Minutes,  you  do  not  find  Succefs,  you  may  ftill 
repeat  the  Trial.  I  have  fometimes,  at  the  End  of  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour,  return’d  fuch  as  I  thought  defperate,  and  which 
did  not  feem  to  give  way  in  the  leaft,  till  the  Moment  they 
went  up ;  however,  this  muft  be  pra&ifed  with  Caution,  for 
too  much  rough  Handling  will  be  pernicious. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  Means,  the  Patient  continues  in 
Very  great  Torture,  tho’  not  fo  bad  as  to  threaten  an  imme¬ 
diate  Mortification,  we  muft  apply  fome  fort  of  Pultice  to  the 
Scrotum  :  That  which  I  ufe,  in  this  Cafe,  is  equal  Parts  of  Oil 
and  Vinegar,  made  into  a  proper  Confiftence  with  Oat-meal : 
After  fome  few  Hours  the  Fomentation  is  to  be  repeated,  and 
the  other  Dire&ions  put  in  Pra&ice  ;  and  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  I  am  inclin’d  to  think  it  advifeable  to  prick  the  Inteftine 
in  five  or  fix  Places  with  a  Needle,  as  recommended  by  Peter 
Lowe,  an  old  Englifh  Writer,  who  fays,  he  has  often  expe¬ 
rienced  the  good  Effe&s  of  this  Method  in  the  Inguinal  Hernia, 
when  all  other  Means  have  fail'd. 

After  all,  Ihould  the  Pain  and  Tenfenefs  of  the  Part  con¬ 
tinue,  and  Hiccoughs  and  Vomitings  of  the  Excrements  fuc-  ' 
ceed,  the  Operation  muft  take  place ;  for  if  you  wait  till  a 
languid  Pulfe,  cold  Sweats,  fubfiding  of  the  Tumor,  and  em- 
phyfema toils  Feel  come  on,  it  will  be  moft  likely  too  late,  as 
they  are  pretty  fure  Symptoms  of  a  Mortification. 

To  conceive  rightly  of  the  Occurrences  in  this  Operation, 
it  muft  be  remember'd,  that  in  every  Species  of  Rupture  the 
Peritonaeum  falls  dotVn  with  whatever  makes  the  Hernia  $  for 
the  Contents  of  the  Abdomen  being  immediately  inveloped  in 
this  Membrane,  they  cannot  pulh  thro’  any  Orifice,  but  they 
muft  likewife  carry  a  Part  of  it  along  with  them  :  So  that,  in 
the  Bubonocele,  the  Situation  of  the  Tumor  will  be  in  the 
Cavity  of  the  Scrotum,  upon  the  Tunica  Vaginalis,  and  Sper¬ 
matic  Cord. 

The  beft  way  of  laying  your  Patient  will  be  on  a  Table  of 
about  three  Foot  four  Inches  high,  letting  his  Legs  hang  down ; 
then  properly  fecuring  him,  you  begin  your  Incifion  above  the 
Rings  of  the  Mufcles,  beyond  the  Extremity  of  the  Tumor, 
and  bring  it  down  about  half  the  Length  of  the  Scrotum,  thro* 
the  Membrana  Adipofa,  which  will  require  very  little  Trouble 
to  feparate  from  the  Peritonaeum  (call’d  the  Sack  of  the  Her¬ 
nia),  and  confequently  will  expofe  the  Rupture  for  the  farther 
Procefles  of  the  Operation  j  but  I  cannot  help,  once  more,  re¬ 
commending  it  as  a  thing  of  great  Confequence,  to  begin  the 
external  Incifion  high  enough  above  the  Rings,  fince  there  is 
no  Danger  in  that  Part  of  the  Wound  ;  and  for  want  of  the 
Room  this  Incifion  allows,  the  moft  expert  Operators  are 
fometimes  tedious  in  making  the  Dilatation.  If  a  large  Veflel 
be  open’d  by  the  Incifion,  it  muft  be  taken  up  before  you  pro¬ 
ceed  further. 

When  the  Peritonaeum  is  laid  bare,  you  muft  cut  thro’  it 
carefully,  to  avoid  pricking  the  Inteftines  j  though,  to  fay  the 
Truth,  there  is  not  quite  fo  much  Danger  of  this  Accident  as  is 
reprefented  ;  for,  generally  fpeaking,  the  Quantity  of  Water 
feparated  in  the  Sack  of  the  Peritonaeum  raifes  it  from  the  In¬ 
teftine,  and  prevents  any  fuch  Mifchief.  This  Difqfiarge  of 
Water,  which  follows  upon  wounding  the  Peritonaeum^  and 
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the  Ignorantc  of  the  Stru&ure  of  the  Tunica  Vaginal  is, -have 
made  it  fo  generally  thought,  that  Ruptures  were  receive  into 
tlje  Cavity  of  that  Tunic. 

It  has  lately  been  confider’d  by  fome  as  an  Improvement  in 
the  Operation,  to  forbear  wounding  the  Peritonaeum,  an  to 
return  the  Sack  entire  into  the  Abdomen,  thinking  by  t  is 
means  to  make  a  firmer  Cicatrix,  and  more  furely  to  prevent. a 
Relapfe  for  the  future  :  But,  befides  that  this  Practice  is  not 
founded  on  Reafon,  in  the  very  Particular  it  is  recommended 
for,  the  Teeming  Neceflity  there  is  of  letting  out  the  Waters, 
that  are  frequently  fetid,  of  taking  away  the  mortified  Part  of 
the  Omentum,  which  we  cannot  come  at  without  the  Incifion  ; 
and  laftly,  to  leave  an  Opening  for  the  IfTue  of  the  Excrements 
out  of  the  Wound,  in  cafe  an  Efchar  fhould  drop  from  the  In- 
teftine  ;  put  out  of  Difpute,  in  my  Opinion,  the  Impropriety  of 

this  new  Method.  .  _ 

The  Peritoneum  being  cut  thro’,  we  arrive  to  its  Contents, 
the  Nature  of  which  will  determine  the  next  Proceis ;  for,  if 
they  be  Inteftine  only,  it  mull  diredlly  be  reduced  ;  but  if 
there  be  any  mortified  Omentum,  it  muft  be  cut  off ;  in  order 
to  which,  it  is  advifed  to  make  a  Ligature  above  the  Part 
wounded,  to  prevent  an  Haemorrhage  ;  but  it  is  quite  needlefs, 
and  in  l'ome  meafure  pernicious,  as  it  puckers  up  the  Inteftine, 
and  diforders  its  Situation,  if  made  clofe  to  it.  For  my  Part, 

I  am  very  jealous,  that  Wounds  of  the  Omentum  are  danger¬ 
ous  ;  on  which  Account  I  cannot  pafs  over  this  Part  of  the 
Operation  without  cautioning  againft  cutting  any  of  it  away, 
unlefs  it  is  certainly  gangrened ;  and,  when  that  happens,  I  think 
it  advifeable  to  cut  off  only  fome  of  the  mortified  Part,  and 
leave  the  reft  to  feparate  in  the  Abdomen,  which  may  be  done 
with  as  much  Safety  as  leaving  the  fame  Quantify  below  a  Li¬ 
gature. 

When  the  Omentum  is  removed,  we  next  dilate  the 
Wound  ;  to  do  which  with  Safety,  an  infinite  Number  of  In- 
ftruments  have  been  invented  ;  but,  in  my  Opinion,  there  is 
none  we  can  ufe,  in  this  Cafe,  with  fo  good  Management  as  a 
Knife  ;  and  I  have  found  my  Finger,  in  the  Operation,  a  much 
better  Defence  againft  pricking  the  Bowels,  than  a  Director 
which  I  intended  to  employ  :  The  Knife  muft  be  a  little 
crooked,  and  blunt  at  its  Extremity,  like  the  End  of  a  Probe. 
Some  Surgeons,  perhaps,  may  not  be  fteady  enough  to  cut  dex- 
teroufly  with  a  Knife,  and  may  therefore  perform  the  Incifion 
with  Probe-fciffars,  carefully  introducing  one  Blade  between  the 
Inteftine  and  Circumference  of  the  Rings,  and  dilating  upwards. 
When  the  Finger  and  Knife  only  are  employ’d,  the  manner  of 
doino-  the  Operation  will  be  by  prelTing  the  Gut  down  with  the 
fore  linger,  and  carrying  the  Knife  between  it  and  the  Muf- 
cles,.fo  as  to  dilate  upwards  about  an  Inch,  which  will  be  a 
Wound  large  enough. 

The  Opening  being  made,  the  Inteftine  is  gradually  to  be 
pufh’d  into  the  Abdomen,  and  the  Wound  is  to  be  ftitch’d  up  ; 
for  this  Purpofe  fome  advife  the  quill’d,  and  others  the  inter¬ 
rupted  Suture,  to  be  pafs’d  thro’  the  Skin  and  Mufcles  ;  but  as 
there  is  not  fo  much  Danger  of  the  Bowels  falling  out  when 
a  Drefling  and  Bandage  are  applied,  and  the  Patient  all  the 
while  kept  upon  his  Back,  but  that  it  may  be  prevented  by  one 
or  two  flight  Stitches  thro’  the  Skin  only,  I  think  it  by  all  means 
advifeable°to  follow  this  Method,  fince  the  Stri&ure  of  a  Liga¬ 
ture  in  thefe  tendinous  Parts  cannot  but  be  dangerous. 

Hitherto,  in  the  Delcription  of  the  Bubonocele,  I  have  fup- 
poled  it  loofe  or  feparate  in  the  Sack  and  Scrotum  ;  but  it  hap¬ 
pens  fometimes  in  an  Operation,  that  we  find  not  only  an  Ad- 
hefion  of  the  Outfide  of  the  Peritonaeum  to  the  Tunica  Vagina¬ 
lis,  and  Spermatic  Veffels,  but  likewife  of  fome  Part  of  the 
Inteftines  to  its  internal  Surface ;  and  in  this  Cafe  there  is  fo 
much  Confufion,  that  the  Operator  is  often  obliged  to  extirpate 
the  Tefticle,  in  order  to  diffedt  away  and  difentangle  the  Gut ; 
tho’,  if  it  can  be  done  without  Caftration,  it  ought.  I  believe, 
however,  this  Accident  happens  rarely,  except  in  thofe  Rup¬ 
tures  that  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  Scrotum  without  return¬ 
ing  ;  in  which  Cafe  the  Difficulty  and  Hazard  of  the  Operation 
•are  fo  great,  that,  unlefs  urged  by  the  Symptoms  of  an  inflamed 
Inteftine,  I  would  not  have  it  undertaken.  I  have  known  two 
In  fiances  of  Perfons  fo  uneafy  under  the  Circumftance  of  fuch 
a  Load  in  their  Scrotum,  tho’  not  otherwife  in  Pain,  as  to 
defire  the  Operation,  but  the  Event  in  both  proved  fatal ; 
which,  I  think,  fhould  make  us  cautious  how  we  expofe  a 
Life  for  the  fake  of  a  Convenience  only,  and  teach  our  Pa¬ 
tients  to  content  themfelves  with  a  Bag-trufs,  when  in  this 
Condition. 

'The  Operation  of  the  Bubonocele  in  Women  fo  exadlly 
refemblcs  that  perform’d  on  Men,  that  it  requires  no  particular 
Defcription  ;  only  in  them  the  Rupture  is  form’d  by  the  In¬ 
teftine  or  Omentum  falling  down  thro’  the  Paflage  of  the  Liga- 
mentum  Rotundum  into  the  Groin,  or  one  of  the  Labia  Pu- 
dendi,  where  caufing  the  fame  Symptoms  as  when  obftrudted 
in  the  Scrotum,  it  is  to  be  return’d  by  the  Dilatation  of  that 
Paflage.  Sharp. 
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'  Oft  the  Hernia  Cruralis. 

What  bears  a  very  near  Refemblance  to  the  Bubonocele ,  is 
the  Difeafe  which  modern  Phyficians  ufually  call  a  Hernia  Cru- 
ralis ,  or  Pernor  alls  ;  for  it  is  feated  in  the  upper  and  exterior 
Part  of  the  Thigh,  near  the  Groin,  where  the  Crural  Vein  and 
Artery  defeend  from  the  Belly  to  the  Thigh.  And  tho’  this 
Diforder  be  pretty  common,  efpecially  to  the  weaker  Sex,  yet, 
which  is  ftrarige,  very  few  have  taken  the  Pains  to  examine  or 
deferibeit;  but  it  has  almoft  univerfally  pafs’d,  without  Diftin- 
eftion,  for  a  Bubonocele ,  or  Hernia  Inguinalis.  Verheyen  was 
the  firft,  that  I  can  find,  who  wrote  any  thing  about  a  Hernia 
Cruralis j  tho’  Barbette  has  fome  obfaire  Indications  of  the 
fame  thing.  After  Verheyen ,  Palfyn  treated  this  Subjedt  in  a 
more  explicit  and  copious  manner  ;  as  did  alfo,  after  him,  Ga- 
rengeot ,  in  his  Chirurgical  Works,  Chapter  of  the  Hernia ; 
Koch,  in  his  Di  flirtation  on  the  Hernia  Cruralis  ;  and  Le  Dr  an, 
in  his  Chirurgical  Obfervations,  Tome  the  fecond.  Garengeot 
pretends,  that  Paulus  was  long  ago  acquainted  with  this  Dif- 
temper,  but  does  not  tell  us  the  Place  in  that  Author  where  it 
is  deferibed  ;  and,  for  my  Part,  I  could  never  find  any  thing  in 
him  about  it.  On  the  fame  Occafion  he  adds  fome  Words,  as 
taken  from  Barbette ,  which  yet  I  do  not  find  in  that  Author’s 
Chapter  of  an  Hernia.  ,  ..  ’  . 

For  the  better  understanding  the  genuine  Nature  and  Proper¬ 
ties  of  this  Difeafe,  it  will  not  be  amifs  briefly  to  remark,  from 
Writers  of  Anatomy,  that  the  Place  where the  Mufculus  Pfcas 
and  Iliac  us,  and  over  them  the  Crural  Vein  and  Artery,  pafs 
from  the  Abdomen  to  the  Thigh,  is  not  fufficiently  fortified  to 
fuftain  the  Renitency  of  the  Inteftines,  being  inclofed  only 
wit'h  the  Peritonreum,  the  Fafcia  Lata,  and  with  the  Fat  and 
Skin.  Moreover,  in  viewing  a  Sceleton,  we  may  obferve  in 
the  Os  Ileum,  above  the  Acetabulum,  a  fmall  Depreflure, 
which  is  cover’d  by  the  lower  Part  of  the  Mufculus  Obliquus 
Dtfcendens ,  in  manner  of  a  Ligament  extended  archwife, 
which  fome  call  the  Ligament  of  Vefalius ,  others  the  Ligament 
of  Poupart.  Thro’  this  fnriall  Opening,  or  Arch,  the  Inteftines 
or  Omentum  forrietimes  force  their  Way,  and  fo  excite  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Kind  of  Hernia.  Garengeot  is  of  Opinion,  that  this  Species 
of  Hernia  happens  more  frequently  than  others  ;  but,  for  my 
Part,  I  have  feen  and  cured  Multitudes  of  Hernias  of  all  kinds, 
but  fcarce  ever  met  with  two  Inftances  of  a  Hernia  Cruralis. 

Tho’  there  be  a  very  confiderable  Agreement  between  the 
Hernia  Inguinalis  and  the  Hernia  Cruralis ,  it  is  eafy  enough  to 
diftinguifti  them  by  a  careful  Infpedtion  of  the  peculiar  Places 
in  which  they  are  iituafed  :  For  a  Hernia  Inguinalis  is  form’d 
not  far  from  the  Pudenda,  where  the  Ring  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Abdomen,  and  the  Procefs  of  the  Peritoneum,  the  Anato¬ 
my  of  which  Parts  is  neceffary  to  be  known,  defeend  to  the 
Scrotum,  and  the  Tumor  extends  itfelf  from  the  Ring  towards 
the  Scrotum.  But  a  Hernia  Cruralis  affedls  the  outer  Parts  of 
the  Groin,  ufually  arifing  in  the  uppermoft,  outer,  and  fore 
Part  of  the  Thigh,  above  the  Acetabulum,  or  at  the  Juncture  of 
the  Thigh  with  the  Acetabulum.  This  Species  of  Hernia  is  alfo, 
for  the  moll  part,  leffer  and  rounder  than  the  Inguinalis,  and 
confequently  far  more  fubjedt  to  be  confounded  with  a  Bubo  ; 
for  the  Inguinalis  is  ufually  fomewhat  oblong  in  Figure.  How¬ 
ever,  fince  the  Hernia  Cruralis  has  yet  no  peculiar  Word,  that 
I  know  of,  in  Germany  to  exprefs  it,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  amifs  to  conftitute  two  Species  of  Hernia  Inguinalis , 
one  of  which  fhould  be  the  Hernia  Inguinalis  interior ,  and 
the  other,  which  would  be  the  fame  with  the  Hernia  Cruralis , 
fhould  be  call’d  the  Hernia  Inguinalis  exterior. 

As  to  what  refpedts  the  Event  and  Cure  of  this  Diforder,  it 
very  little  differs  from  what  has  been  before  obferved  and 
directed  concerning  the  Hernia  Inguinalis  j  only  take  Notice, 
that  thofe  who  labour  under  a  Hernia  Cruralis  fometimes  run 
a  far  greater  Hazard  of  their  Lives  than  under  the  Hernia  Ingui¬ 
nalis.  It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  in  the  Cure  of  the  Hernia  Cru¬ 
ralis ,  that  in  reftoring  the  prolapfed  Inteftines  we  take  care  to 
force  them  gently  back  more  towards  the  Linea  Alba,  but  by 
no  means  towards  the  Os  Ileum,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Hernia 
Inguinalis.  If  the  prolapfed  Inteftines  can  be  replaced  by  the 
Hands,  the  belt  Method  to  eftablifh  them  in  their  proper  Situa¬ 
tion  is  by  applying  a  convenient  Plaifter,  with  a  Bandage  over 
it,  as  we  directed  for  the  Hernia  Inguinalis :  But  if  the  Lte- 
ftines  are  incarcerated ,  or  intercepted ,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
neither  Oils,  nor  Ointments,  nor  Cataplafms,  nor  Clyfters,  nor 
the  Fumes  of  the  ftrongeft  Tobacco  injedted,  nor  any  other 
Medicines  of  this  Kind,  which  have  been  before  recommen  e  , 
are  of  any  Effect,  but  dreadful  Symptoms  begin  to  appear,  we 
muft  next  have  recourfe  to  the  chirurgical  Operation,  as  directed 
for  the  Bubonocele.  The  Bag  being  laid  open,  in  the  manner 
above  deferibed,  the  Paffage  by  which  the  Inteftines  burft  forth 
is  to  be  fomewhat  enlarged ;  and  if  the  Difeafe  be  rec^nt>  1  \e 
Bag  itfelf,  according  to  the  Example  and  Advice  of  Petlt> 
to  be  replaced  whole  and  untouch’d,  together  with  the  prolapfed 
Inteftines  and  Omentum,  as  gently  as  poflible.  It  is  not  1 
.  cult,  for  the  moft  part,  to  force  back  and  reftore  the  I^ftmes, 
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becauie,  as  Verheyen  in  his  Anatomy  rightly  ©bferves,  moft  com¬ 
monly  a  very  fmall  Portion  of  them,  and  fometimes  only  the 
outer  Side,^  or  even  but  a  fort  of  A 'ppendicula,  appear  prolapfed 
about  the  Thigh.  The  Inteflines  being  thus  replaced,  the 
Wound  mud  be  very  exa&ly  bound  up,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
after  the  Operation  for  the  Bubonocele ,  which  is  the  ready  way 
to  have  it  happily  and  fpeedily  conglutinated.  If  a  more  con- 
iidcrable  Part  of  the  Inteflines  be  fallen  out,  if  there  be  a  Coa¬ 
lition  of  the  prolapfed  Inteflines  with  the  next  adjacent  Parts, 
or  if  there  be  any  other  Circumftance  which  hinders  the  con¬ 
venient  Reftitution  of  the  prolapfed  Parts,  without  Incifion  of 
the  Bag  ;  or  if  the  Diforder,  by  its  long  Continuance,  has  oc- 
cafion’d  a  Corruption  of  the  Inteflines ;  in  thefe  Cafes  we  mufl 
proceed,  but  with  the  greatefl  Caution,  to  cut  the  Bag  in  the 
manner  above  dirc&ed  ;  then,  if  the  Inteflines  are  found,  they 
mufl  be  gently  put  back  in  their  proper  Place  ;  and  if  they  are 
connc&ed  with  the  adjacent  Parts,  a  Separation  mufl  be  made, 
tho’  with  great  Circumfpe&ion,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  fub- 
jaccnt  Crural  Vein  and  Artery,  and  fo  expofing  the  Patient  to 
the  Danger  of  prefent  Death.  When  the  Inteflines  or  Omen¬ 
tum  are  found  to  be  corrupted,  you  are  to  proceed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  dire&ed  in  that  Cafe.  Heijler ,  Chirurgi.  See  Her¬ 
nia. 

BUBULA  is  ufed  as  a  Subflantive,  that  is,  without  Caro , 
by  Scribonius  Largus,  N°.  188,  189.  and  b y  Celfus  in  feveral 
Places,  particularly,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  18.  where  he  fays.  Inter 
domejlicas  EJuadrupedes  levijjima  Suilla  ejl ,  gravijfirna  Bubula  : 
“  Of  tame  Quadrupeds,  Swines  Flefh  is  the  lighted,  and  Beef 
“  the  heavieft.” 

Sir  Theodore  Mayence  recommends  the  following  Preparation 
of  the  Flefh  of  the  Ox,  in  Cafes  where  obdinate  Gonorrheas 
have  degenerated  into  habitual  Stillicidiums. 

Take,  fays  he.  Beef  indurated  by  the  Smoak  of  a  Fire  ;  and 
after  having  taken  off  the  external  black  Part,  divide  it 
into  Filaments,  which  mud  be  carefully  freed  from  the  Salt 
by  repeated  Wafhings.  Then  cleanfing  them  well  with  a 
Towel,  let  them  be  put  into  an  Oven,  when  the  Bread 
is  taken  out  of  it,  and  dried  till  they  are  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  Powder  ;  of  which  let  two  Parts  be  intimate¬ 
ly  mix’d  with  one  Part  of  the  Powder  of  ripe  Ivy-berries : 
Let  one  Dram  of  this  Powder  be  taken  for  many  Morn¬ 
ings  fuccedively,  drinking  a  Glafs  of  dmple  Hydromel,  or 
a  Draught  of  the  DecoCtion  of  Eryngo-root.  For  Con¬ 
di  tutions  abounding  with  Phlegm,  it  is  fufficient  to  dry 
the  Beef  without  wafhing  it  at  all. 

BUBULCA,  in  French ,  Bouvier ,  or  Peteufe ,  is  a  fmall 
River-fifh,  three  or  four  Fingers-breadth  in  Length,  and  one 
and  a  half  in  Breadth,  flat,  and  of  the  Colour  of  Silver.  It 
commonly  keeps  in  the  Mud,  and  is  always  dirty  when  taken. 
It  is  cover’d  with  large  broad  Scales,  has  a  fmall  Mouth,  and 
no  Teeth,  and  has  a  forked  Tail. 

The  Flefh  is  aperitive.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

BUCCA,  Thd  Part  that  lies  under  the  Ball  of  the 

Cheek.  Galen ,  Com.  2.  de  Artie. 

It  is  alfo  taken  for  the  Cheek  itfelf,  and  fometimes  for  the 
Mouth. 

BUCCACRATON,  v.  A  Buccea ,  or  Buccella , 

that  is,  Morfel ,  of  Bread  fopp’d  in  Wine,  which  ferved,  in 
eld  Times,  for  a  Breakfafl.  Cajlellus. 

BUCCATUM,  Glafed.  Ruland. 

BUCCEA,  BUCCELLA,  (s>i>ucL,  fcofoc.  A  Graco-bar- 
harous  Word,  fignifying  fuch  a  Fragment  of  any  thing  as  a 
Man  can  put  in  his  Bucca,  or  Mouthy  and  eat  at  one  Time. 
Cajlellus.  See  Bolus. 

Paracelfus  calls  by  the  Name  of  Buccella  the  carneous  Ex- 
crefcence  of  a  Polypus  in  the  Nofe  ;  becaufe  he  fuppofes  it  to 
be  a  Portion  of  Flefh  parting  from  the  Bucca ,  infinuating  itfelf 
into  the  Nofe.  Lib.  de  Apojlem.  Cap.  20. 

Buccellare ,  in  Rulatidus  and  Johnfon,  is  to  feed  or  cram  with 
Bits  and  Morfels. 

BUCCELATON,  Buccella  purgatoria ,  Buccellatus  purga- 
torius ,  ^>oii\ctjov.  A  purging  Medicine,  made  up  in  Form  of 
a  Loaf,  confifling  of  Scammony  prepared,  with  its  Corredlives, 
and  put  in  fermented  Flour,  and  fo  baked  in  an  Oven,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aetius,  Tetrab.  1.  Serm.  3.  Cap.  100.  But  Paulus  ASgi- 
neta  diredls  it  to  be  made  into  a  folid  Kind  of  Eledtuary  with 
Honey,  or  like  a  Cheefecake,  after  it  is  baked,  confifling  of 
roafled  Scammony,  with  the  Seeds  of  Smallage,  Anife,  Fenel, 
and  Pepper,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  5. 

BUCCELLA .  See  B  u  cc  e  a  . 

BUCCELLARE.  See  under  Buccea. 

BUCCELLATUS.  See  Buccelaton. 

BUCCINA,  The  fame  as  Buccinum,  which  fee. 

BUCCINATOR.  The  Name  of  a  Mufcle,  which,  by  its 
Subftance,  conflitutes  the  Bucca  or  Cheeks. 

This  Mufcle  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe,  in  Trumpeters,  it  forces 
the  Breath.  This  Mufcle  does  not  fpring  from  the  Gums  of 
the  upper,  and  end  in  thofe  of  the  nether  Jaw }  nor  is  it  of 
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that  Figure  which  vulgar  Anatomifls  would  perfuade  us ;  or  in*- 
terwoven  with  various  Orders  of  Fibres,  as  others  pretend.  It 
arifes  broad  and  flefhy,  from  the  fore  Part  of  the  ProceJJus  Coro¬ 
na  of  the  lower  Jaw-bone  ;  from  hence  proceeding  with  diredt 
I  ibres,  it  adheres  to  the  Gums  of  both  Jaws,  and  is  fo  inferted 
to  the  Angle  of  the  Lips. 

Through  the  Middle  of  this  Mufcle  paifes  the  DuSlus  Sali- 
valis  Juperior,  which  Placentinus  obferved,  and  call’d  Vinculum 
robujturn  (as  Cajpar  Bauhine  writes).  Befides  the  Ufe  Trum¬ 
peters  make  of  this  Mufcle,  it  alfo  pulls  the  Lips  or  Mouth  to 
one  Side.  Coiuper. 

BUCCINUM,  Offic.  Buccinum  album  lave  maximum , 
Jeptem  minimum  fpirarum ,  Lift.  Hift.  A.  A.  135.  Buccivum 
rojlratum  majus crajfum ,  orbibus  paululum  pulvinatis ,  Ejufd.  Hift. 
Conch.  4.  Sea.  14.  N.  4.  THE  WHELK.  Dale. 

Whelks,  calcin’d,  work  the  fame  Eft'edls  as  the  Purple-fifh, 
but  are  of  a  more  cauftic Quality,  bill’d  with  Salt,  and  then 
burnt  in  a  crude  earthen  Pot,  they  make  a  good  Dentifrice, 
and  are  applied  with  Succefs  in  Combuftions,  where  it  muft  be 
left  alone  to  harden  like  a  Shell  ;  for,  as  foon  as  the  burnt  Place 
is  brought  to  a  Cicatrix,  this  Medicine  falls  off  of  itfelf.  A 
Quicklime  is  made  of  them.  Diofcoricles ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  5. 

The  Whelk  is  a  Sea  Shell -fifli,  of  which  there  are  many 
Sorts ;  but  they  all  feem  to  agree  exadlly  as  to  their  Medicinal 
Viitues,  being  Alcalies  and  Abforbents  ;  and,  by  Calcination, 
they  are  converted  into  Lime  ;  and  thefe  Properties  they  pofl'efs 
in  common  with  all  other  Sheil-fifh. 

BUCCULA.  The  flefhy  Part  under  the  Chin.  Cajlellus. 

BUCELLATIO.  A  way  of  flopping  the  Blood,  by  apply¬ 
ing  Lint  upon  the  Vein  or  Artery.**  Cajlellus. 

BUCERAS,  BUCEROS,  See  Bouce- 

R  AS. 

BUCRANION,  fivK(J.viovt  from  ,3?V,  an  Ox,  and  KgJ.vtov, 
a  Head.  The  Herb  Antirrhinum ,  fo  call’d  becaufe  the  outer 
Face  of  the  Flower  refembles  an  Ox’s  Head.  Blancard. 

_  BUCTON.  A  Name  in  Severinus  Pinaus ,  de  Noth  Virgi- 
nitatis ,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  5.  for  that  Part  in  Virgins,  otherwife 
call’d  Hymen,  which  fee. 

BUFFELI.  A  Ring  made  of  the  Horn  of  a  Buffalo, 
which,  being  worn  upon  the  Ring-finger,  is  faid  to  cure  the 
Cramp.  Johnfon. 

BUFO.  The  Toad.  A  well-known  Animal,  thus  diftin- 
guifhed. 

BfFo,  Offlc.  Schrod.  5.  272.  Mer.  Pin.  169.  Rondel  de 
Aquat.  2.  221.  Aldrov.  de  Quad.  Ovip.  609.  Jonf.  de  Quad. 
I3I*  Gharlt.  Exer.  27.  Bufo  five  Rubeta ,  Raii  Synop.  A.  252. 
Ind.  Med.  23.  Bufo  terrejlris  major ,  Schw.  Rept.  159.  Rana 
rubeta ,  turn  palu/lris ,  turn  terrejlris ,  Gefn.  de  Quad.  Ovip.  64. 
THE  TOAD.  Dale. 

This  Animal  was  by  the  Latins  alfo  called  Rubeta ,  by  the 
Greeks  and  and  by  the  Englijh  a  Toad*  It  is 

among  the  Number  of  thofe  Animals  which  have  only  one 
Ventricle  in  their  Heart,  and  is  of  the  Frog-kind,  tho’  fome- 
what  larger  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  by  fome  called  Rana  ter¬ 
rejlris,  omnium  maxima ,  IA  venenofa.  Its  Body  is  thick,  its 
Back  flat  and  broad,  its  Belly  turgid  and  inflated.  Its  Skin  is 
full  of  Tubercles  of  an  unequal  Bulk  i  and  fo  ftrong  and  tough, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  pierced  with  a  fharp-pointed  Piece  of 
Wood.  It  is  of  a  cineritious  Colour,  with  brown,  blackifh, 
and  yellowifh  Spots  intermixed.  This  Animal  moves  flowly, 
is  of  the  amphibious  Kind,  copulates  and  difpofes  of  its  Eggs 
in  the  fame  Manner  with  other  Frogs,  if  we  except  that  Aine- 
rican  Species  of  Surinam ,  call’d  the  Pipa,  the  Female  of  which 
lays  her  Eggs  on  the  Back  of  the  Male,  in  order  to  be  nourifh’d. 
The  Toad  lives  upon  InfeCls  and  Vegetables,  but  not  Earth. 
It  does  not  croak  like  the  Frog,  but  makes  an  indiftinCl,  ob- 
feure  kind  of  Noife,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Word  Gru ,  or 
rather  Bu  ;  from  which  Circumftance,  fome  are  of  Opinion, 
it  received  the  Name  Bufo.  In  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  efpecially  when  the  Sun  fhines,  it  is  found  lurking  in 
fhady  Places,  Fens,  Stables,  Collections  of  Stones,  and  in 
Garden-beds,  efpecially  under  Sage.  It  is  alfo  fometimes 
found  in  the  Hearts  of  Stones,  but  thefe  are  Circumftances 
which  come  more  properly  under  the  Confideration  of  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftorian,  than  of  the  Phyfician.  The  Toad  is  by  fome 
affirmed  to  be  a  very  long-liv’d  Animal.  Some  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Toad  is  called  Rubeta ,  from  Rubus ;  becaufe 
they  are  found  among  the  Bramble-bufhes  in  Nurferies  and 
Hedges.  Others  think  it  receiv’d  the  Name  Rubeta  from  the 
reddifh  Spots  fometimes  found  on  its  Belly.  But  thefe  are  Con- 
troverfies  of  too  trifling  a  Nature  to  deferve  our  Attention  or 
Regard. 

The  Toad  is  killed  by  being  covered  over  with  Tar,  by 
fprinkling  Salt  of  Tartar  upon  it,  or  by  being  laid  upon  com¬ 
mon  Salt ;  fee  Oligerus  Jaccbaus  de  Ranis ,  Eph.  N.  C.  D.  or 
by  the  Juice  of  Tobacco.  Etmuller  obferves,  that  Toads,  up¬ 
on  having  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium  apply’d  to  them,  exprefs 
the  moft  exquilite  Senfe  of  Pain  by  their  Gefticulations,  and 
foon  after  die.  Gardeners  commonly  banifti  Toads  from  their 

Ground, 
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Ground,  by  burning  old  Leather  upon  it ;  fee  Jo.  Baptijla 
FerrariuSy  de  Florum  Cultura.  Concerning  the  Antipathy  be-  ' 
tween  'Loads  and  Serpents  j  fee  Epb.  N.  C.  D.  r.  a.  i.  o.  137. 
The  Antipathy  between  them  and  Spiders  is  fo  commonly 
known,  that  it  is  fufficient  only  to  mention  it ;  but  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  add  a  Circumftance  mentioned  by  Helmonty 
which  is,  that  when  the  Toad  perceives  itfelf  wounded  by  the 
Spider,  and  begins  to  fwell,  it  has  immediate  Recourfe  to  the 
narrow-leav’d  Plantain,  in  order  to  prevent  its  own  Death. 
But  Valfinerus  feems  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  this  Obfervation. 
See  Aranea. 

Whether  it  i9  owing  to  this  Antipathy,  that  the  Toad,  in 
dry  Weather,  and  when  the  Sun  fhines,  does  not  come  Abroad 
without  being  arm’d  with  Rue,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  the 
Spider,  as  Kircherus ,  Mund.  Subt.  T.  2.  aflerts,  I  leave  others 
to  determine  ;  only  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  moft  Gardeners 
think  Rue  difagreeable  to  the  Toad,  fince  they  plant  their  Sage 
in  alternate  Rows  with  Rue,  in  order  to  fave  it  from  the  Poifon 
of  that  Animal.  It  is  repugnant  to  Experience,  that  Toads  are 
produc’d  from  the  Bodies  of  Ducks  when  buried,  as  is  reported  ; 
becaufe,  when  alive,  they  were  fond  of  eating  Toads  ;  fee  Kir¬ 
cherus.  From  this  Circumftance,  however,  we  learn,  that 
Toads  devour’d  by  Ducks  do  not  prove  poifonous  to  them. 
Neither  do  Ants  fuftain  any  Harm  from  them,  fince,  according 
to  the  fame  Author,  a  Toad  thrown  into  a  N  eft  of  thefe  Infects 
is  foon  confumed  and  eat  up  by  them.  Now  ’tis  certain,  that 
neither  Ducks  Flefh,  nor  Ants,  are  poffefs’d  of  a  poifonous 
Quality  ;  but  that  the  Toad  proves  hurtful  and  poifonous  to 
Mankind  is  fufticiently  plain*  from  numberlefs  Inftances  ;  and 
the  Toad  which  lives  in  dry  Places  is  faid  to  be  more  hurtful  and 
poifonous  than  that  found  in  moift  and  marfliy  Places  ;  and 
thofe  found  in  dark  and  cold  Places  are  thought  to  be  more 
noxious  than  others.  Authors  inform  us,  that  Strawberries, 
and  other  Vegetables,  contaminated  by  the  Saliva  or  Urine  of 
the  Toad,  have,  if  ufed  in  Food  without  being  wafh’d,  pro¬ 
duced  very  bad  Confequences  by  their  poifonous  Quality  ;  fee 
Francifci  Joelis  Opera  Medica.  Concerning  the  poifonous 
Effects  produc’d  by  frequently  handling  a  Stone,  with  which  a 
Toad  had  been  ftruck,  fee  Eph.  N.  C.  D.  2.  a.  1.  0.  134* 
a.  5.  App.  p.  29.  a.  6.  0.  1 13. 

That  theWater  in  which  Toads  live,  when  warm’d,  produces 
poifonous  EffeCts  on  the  Perfons  who  bathe  in  it,  we  are  told 
in  Eph.  N.  C.  Cent.  3.  p.  256.  That  the  Air  alfo  in  Places 
much  frequented  by  Toads,  does  Harm  to  the  Lungs,  we  are 
told  by  Valentinus y  in  his  Pandedice  Medico-legales.  When  the 
Toad  is  enraged,  he  is  faid  to  difcharge  his  Urine  in  the  Eyes  of 
his  Perfecutor  ;  and  by  that  means  make  Reprifals  for  the  In¬ 
jury  done  him,  fince  it  is  thought  to  be  poflefs’d  of  a  Quality 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  Eyes.  But  Brown  doubts  of  the  Truth 
of  this  FaCt,  and  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Toad  cannot  properly 
be  faid  to  pifs,  but,  like  Birds,  difcharges  its  Urine  and  Fceces 
from  one  and  the  fame  Paflage  ;  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors »  Ac¬ 
cording  to  VallifneruSy  the  Toad  difcharges  its  Urine,  which  is 
yellow  and  oleous,  from  a  Paflage  allotted  folely  for  that  Pur- 
pofe.  But  ’tis  known  from  incontefted  FaCts,  that  this  Urine 
is  not  of  a  poifonous  Quality,  whether  exhibited  internally,  or 
apply ’d  externally.  Belides,  an  Ophthalmic  Virtue  is  afcrib’d 
to  the  Urine  of  the  Toad  ;  and  this  a  certain  Phyflcian  informs 
us  he  experienc’d  on  himfelf ;  for,  whilft  he  look’d  at  a  large 
Toad,  which  he  had  run  through  with  his  Sword,  the  Toad, 
with  a  violent  Impetus,  difchargcd  his  Urine  in  his  Face  and 
Right  Eye,  by  which  Accident  a  troublefome  Itching  was  ex¬ 
cited  for  about  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour  ;  after  which  his  Eye 
was  not  only  as  well  as  it  was  before,  but  rather  clearer,  and 
its  Sight  ftronger ;  for  it  had  formerly  been  fubjeCt  to  Rednefs 
and  Dimnefs  ;  fee  Eph.  N.  C.  D.  3.  a.  7.  0.  59.  Another 
Phyfician  calls  the  Ophthalmic  Virtue  of  the  Toad’s  Urine  in 
Queftion  ;  becaufe  the  Quack  at  Venice ,  who  provok’d  a  Toad 
to  pifs  in  his  Mouth,  paid  for  his  Folly,  by  lofing  his  Life  half 
an  Hour  after,  though  he  immediately  made  ufe  of  his  boafted 
Antidote,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  Confequences  that  might 
enfue  ;  and  this  Phyfician  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Liquor  dis¬ 
charged  by  Toads,  when  attack’d  by  Men,  is  not  their  Urine, 
but  a  Liquor  darted  from  their  Eyes,  which,  when  a  certain 
Perfon  who  had  ftruck  a  Toad,  receiv’d  into  his  Left  Eye,  he 
immediately  felt  an  Itching  in  that  Eye,  which  was  foon  after 
feiz’d  with  a  burning  Heat,  an  Inflammation,  a  Swelling,  and 
a  kind  of  Blindnefs,  accompany’d  with  a  darting  Pain.  But 
thefe  Symptoms  were  at  laft  removed  by  repeated  Inftillations 
of  the  exprefs’d  Juices  of  the  greater  Houfleek,  and  the  broad- 
leav’d  Plantain  j  fee  Eph.  2V.  C.  Cent.  4.  0.  107.  Others 
afcribe  a  venomous  Quality  both  to  the  Blood,  and  to  the  Sa¬ 
liva,  of  the  Toad,  but  more  efpecially  to  the  latter  j  fee  Forejly 
Obf.  Med.  X.  30.  Obf.  6 .  7.  in  Schol.  Some  are  of  Opi¬ 

nion,  that  Nature  herfelf  has  wifely  diftinguilh’d  venomous 
Animals  by  their  ghaftly  and  horrid  Colour.  Some  have  alfo 
aflerted,  that  the  Perfon  who  gazes  long  on  an  ill-colour’d 
Toad  of  an  horrid  AfpeCt,  becomes  pale,  and  aflumes  an  iCle- 
ritious  Colour.  If  ’tis  true,  that  this  Circumftance  really  hap¬ 
pens,  I  am  of  Opinion^  that  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  (os  from 
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any  Effluvia  palling  from  the  Animal  to  the  Perfon,  but  from 
his  being  ftruck  with  Terror  upon  reflecting  on  the  poifonous 
Nature  of  theToad,  and  his  entertaining  a  Notion,  that  it  can 
exert  its  hurtful  Qualities  at  a  Diftance  ;  for  a  Load  is  com¬ 
monly  call’d  the  Magnetic  Purfe  of  Poifon,  and  contagious 
Virulence.  DiofcorideSy  L.  6.  C.  31.  fays,  that  a  Toad  fwal- 
lowed  excites  Tumors  ;  and  that  by  fuch  a  Misfortune  the  Skin 
becomes  pale,  and  at  laft  as  yellow  as  Box- wood  ;  the  Patient 
is  rack’d  with  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  his  Breath  becomes  ill- 
feented,  he  is  affliCted  with  the  Hiccough,  and  fometimes  an 
involuntary  Effufion  of  the  Semen  enfues.  The  Patient  is  re¬ 
liev’d  by  Vomiting,  by  liberal  Draughts  of  Wine,  and  by  take- 
ing  two  Drams  of  the  Root  of  common  Reed,  or  an  equal 
Quantity  of  the  Cyperus.  By-and-by  the  Patient  muft  be 
forc’d  to  walk  hard,  or  run,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  Torpor 
with  which  he  is  feiz’d.  He  muft  alfo  be  wafh’d  every  Day. 

Paulus  Mginetay  L.  5.  C.  36.  fays  the  fame  things.  Cafpar 
Caldera  affirms,  that  the  Eggs  of  the  Toad,  fwallow’d,  kill 
very  fuddenly,  and  produce  moft  violent  Pains  of  the  Stomach ; 
and  that  fuch  as  have  the  Misfortune  to  fwallow  them  die, 
with  their  Bellies  prodigioufly  inflated.  According  to  Bartho- 
liney  in  Adi.  Haffn.  a  Toad  held  in  the  Hand  cures  it,  after  it 
has  been  hurt  by  another  Toad.  Boerhaavey  in  his  Injlitutiones 
MediceSy  §  1144.  clafles  Toads  among  the  heteroclite  Poifons, 
deftruCtive  of  Life,  whofe  Virtues  are  not  as  yet  fufficiently 
underftood,  which  kill  in  a  manner  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for  ;  and  which,  beftdes  the  general  Antidotes,  fuch  as  Vomits, 
aqueous,  emollient,  laxative  and  oleous  Subftances,  call  for  fpi- 
rituous  Acids,  faline  Subftances,  and  fuch  as  refill  Putrefaction. 
Among  the  Poifons  moft  remarkably  poflefs’d  of  a  deleterious 
Quality,  is  the  American  Toad,  by  the  Brafilians  call’d  Cururuy 
and  by  the  P or tuguefe  Capo ,  which  has  Excrefcences  from  both 
Sides  of  its  Head,  refembling  large  Warts.  This  Species  is 
very  large,  and  fwell’d  as  big  again  as  the  European  Toad.  It 
is  of  a  cineritious  or  bay  Colour :  Its  Urine  and  Saliva  produce 
difmal  Confequences,  whether  internally  ufed,  or  externally  ap¬ 
plied  ;  but  ftill  more  terrible  EffeCts  are  brought  about  by  fwal- 
lowing  its  Blood,  its  Fat,  and  efpecially  its  Gall.  The  moft 
wicked  and  abandon’d  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  fome  others  after 
their  Example,  torrify  thefe  Toads,  and  reduce  them  to  a  Pow¬ 
der,  of  which  they  prepare  poifonous  Draughts,  which,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  fmalleft  Quantity,  immediately  bring  on  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  Drynefs  of  the  Fauces  and  Throat,  Difficulty  ©f 
Breathing,  Hiccoughs,  Vomitings,  Dyfenteries,  Faintings, 
Dimnefs  of  Sight,  Convulflons,  Deliriums,  and  Palenefs.  If 
there  is  room  left  to  hope  any  thing  from  Medicines,  Evacua¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made  by  Vomit  and  Stool ;  and  the  Remains  of 
the  Poifon  are  to  be  eliminated  by  Exercife  and  the  Bath,  and 
by  putting  the  Patient  into  an  hot  Oven,  or  into  the  Belly  of 
a  frefh- kill’d  Animal.  The  general  compound  Alexipharmics 
are  to  be  exhibited  for  fome  Days,  and  the  Patient  order’d  to 
drink  Infuflons  or  DecoCtions  of  fuch  Roots  as  are  produced  in 
the  Country,  and  look’d  upon  as  Antidotes  againft  Poifon.  But 
above  all,  the  Herb  by  them  call’d  Nhambi  is  to  be  exhibited, 
fince  it  feems  to  have  received  from  bountiful  Nature  a  Quality 
capable  of  curing,  or  at  leaft  allaying  and  mitigating,  fo  formi¬ 
dable  a  Diforder.  The  moft  profligate  and  wicked  of  thefe 
Barbarians  hang  up  this  Species  of  Toad  in  the  Sun,  colleCt  its 
Spume  and  Gall,  and  keep  them  as  fecret  and  flow-killing  Poi¬ 
fons,  Pifoy  L.  5.  C.  1 5.  The  Figures  of  the  American  Toads 
may  be  feen  in  Albinuf  Seba. 

Turner  gives  the  following  Account  of  the  Toad. 

Among  us,  fome  believe,  we  are  more  afraid  of  them  than 
there  is  Occafion  for ;  and  there  have  been  found  thofe  who 
have  been  very  familiar  with  them  ;  and  that  upon  fome  Wager 
or  Frolick  have  eat  them,  and  commend  them  for  as  great  Dain¬ 
ties  as  the  Frog.  But  let  not  Peoples  foolifh  Prefumption,  who 
have  by  fome  Angular  Accident,  as  a  full  Stomach  beforehand, 
or  fome  Idiofyncracy,  efcaped  freed,  induce  others  to  take  the 
like  Freedom,  left  they  pay  dearly  for  their  Folly,  as  did  a  Per¬ 
fon  I  knew  many  Years  ago,  who  putting  the  Head  of  one  of 
them  into  his  Mouth  for  fome  time,  whether  by  the  Bite,  or 
Slaver  only,  of  the  Creature,  communicated  to  his  Tongue  and 
Lips,  had  that  Night,  and  the  next  Day,  both  fo  fwelled, 
that  he  could  not  pronounce  any  Word  plain  for  feveral  Days 
after,  and  was  in  no  fmall  Danger  of  being  famifh’d,  by  reafon 
of  the  faid  Tumor  affecting  the  back  Parts  of  his  Throat,  with 
the  Mufcles  fubfervient  to  Deglutition. 

Rediy  inftancing  in  fome  who  eat  thefe  Creatures  without 
Harm,  fubjoins,  that  though  the  Toad  may  happen  to  prove  no 
Poifon  in  the  Whole,  yet  may  it  envenom  outwardly >  an  Ex¬ 
ample  whereof  he  gives  in  a  Boy,  who  Humbling  on  a  Toad, 
and  after  throwing  Stones  at  it,  fome  Juice  from  the  bruifed 
Toad  chanced  to  light  upon  his  Lips,  whereupon  they  fwelled 
each  to  about  the  Thicknefs  of  two  Thumbs  j  and  he  neglect¬ 
ing  to  ufe  what  might  be  proper  to  reftore  them,  they  have 
continued  in  that  mif-fhapen  Size  ever  fince,  Philof.  TranJ.  Abr. 
Vol.  2.  .  c 

Ardoynus  obferves,  that  as  he  came  from  the  Univcrnty  ot 

Bologna  in  ltaly%  (where  b«  had  newly  taken  his  Doctor’s  De- 
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grce)  to  j Pefaro,  he  faw  a  young  Man,  who  having  killed  a 
large  Toad  with  his  Lance,  he  fell,  into  an  abfolute  Stupor  of 
his  whole  Body,  and  lay  fnorting  for  two  Days  together  with¬ 
out  Pulfe.  Had  I  known,  fays  he,  as  much  then  as  now,  I 
make  no  doubt,  but  I  could  have  recovered  him.  From  whence 
‘we  may  fuppofe  the  young  Man  dy’d. 

As  remarkable  is  that  of  Ferdinandus  Pontellus ,  of  a  Perfon 
going  over  his  Grounds  with  a  Reed  in  his  Hand,  and  therewith 
transfixing  all  the  Toads  he  met  with,  throwing  them  out  into 
the  Highway  :  When,  on  his  Return  home  to  Dinner,  he 
threw  up  all  he  eat ;  nor  did  his  Vomiting  leave  him  ’till  he  fed 
himfelf  with  the  other  Hand,  that  had  not  held  the  fame  Inftru- 
ment.  But  more  tragical  yet  is  the  Story  which  Mizaldus ,  in 
*his  firft  Century  of  Remarkables,  recites,  of  a  Gentleman 
fporting  with  his  Sweetheart  in  the  Garden,  near  a  large  Bed 
of  Sage,  who,  inadvertently  pulling  off  fome  Leaves,  fell  to  rub¬ 
bing  of  his  Gums  and  Teeth  ;  which  fo  foon  as  he  had  done, 
he  dropt  down  dead.  The  young  Gentlewoman,  being  carry’d 
before  the  Magiftrate,  upon  Sufpicion  of  poifoning  the  Man, 
told  the  Judge  he  had  only  rubb’d  his  Teeth  with  fuch  a  Leaf  as 
fhe  had  brought  with  her,  and  defperately  in  the  Court  began 
to  ufe  the  fame,  with  the  like  Event,  fhe  dying  alfo  there¬ 
upon,  that  (lie  might  not  be  thought  to  have  deprived  him  of 
Life,  without  whom  fhe  could  not  live  herfelf.  Upon  which, 
by  Order  of  the  Magiftrate,  the  Sage  was  order’d  to  be  dug  up 
and,  burnt;  when,  turning  the  Ground,  behold,  a  large  and 
ghaftly  T  oad  appears  ;  which  Creature  is  faid  to  be  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  Plant  ;  and  which  he,  fays  our  Author, 
fhould  have  firft  confider’d,  who  compil’d  that  Verfe, 

Cur  moriatur  Homo ,  cut  Salvia  ere  frit  in  Horto? 

This  Effect  of  Sage  is  however  more  rationally  attributed  to 
the  poifonous  Eggs  of  Infects  lodg’d  on  the  Leaves. 

Though  Toads  want  Teeth,  faith  Parey ,  yet  with  their  hard 
and  rough  GumS  they  fo  ftreigbtly  prefs  the  Part  they  take  hold 
on,  that  they  will  force  their  Poifon  thereinto,  and  fo  over  the 
whole  Body,  by  the  Pores  of  the  prefled  Part.  Moreover  they 
caft  forth  their  Venom  by  Urine,  Spittle,  Vomit,  or  Slaver, 
tipon  Herbs,  but  chiefly  upon  Strawberries,  which  they  are 
reported  greatly  to  affedl.  Hence  many  have  fuddenly  and 
ignorantly  caught  their  Deaths.  A  fad  Inftance  whereof  he  lays 
down,  in  the  Cafes  of  two  Merchants  near  Tholoufe ,  who, 
whilft  the  Dinner  was  getting  ready,  walking  into  the  Garden 
belonging  to  their  Inn,  and  gathering  fome  Sage-leaves,  put 
them  unwafh’d  into  their  Wine.  After  which,  before  they 
had  fully  din’d,  they  were  feized  with  a  Vertigo,  and  loft  their 
Sight,  fainted,  and  had  Convulfions  ;  they  ftammer’d  with 
their  Lips,  and  their  Tongues  appeared  black,  looking  fright¬ 
fully,  continually  vomiting,  with  cold  Sweats,  the  Forerunners 
of  Death,  which  quickly  enfued,  their  Bodies  becoming 
afterwards  exceedingly  fwell’d,  by  reafon  whereof  there  was 
juft  Sufpicion,  that  they  had  been  poifon’d  ;  and  the  Hoft,  with 
all  the  Servants  and  Guefts  at  that  Time  in  the  Houfe,  were 
apprehended  ;  and,  being  examin’d,  they  all  conftantly,  and 
with  one  Voice,  aft'erted  their  Innocence  ;  affirming,  that  they 
had  all  the  fame  Provifion  with  the  dead  Parties,  of  which  they 
had  eat  and  drank,  only  the  Deceafed  had  put  Sage  into  their 
-  Wine.  A  Phyfician  was  aik’d  the  Queftion,  whether  Sage 
might  be  poifoned  :  Pie  anfwered  affirmatively.  But,  to 
come  to  the  Purpofe,  it  muft  appear  whether  any  venomous 
Creature  hath  poifoned  the  Plant  with  >  Jier  Spittle  or  Sanies. 
This,  which  was  lightly  pronounced,  and  only  by  Conjedlure, 
Was  by  the  Eye  found  true  ;  for,  at  the  Root  of  this  Bed  of 
Sage  was  found  a  Hole  in  the  Ground,  full  of  Toads,  who 
coming  out  upon  pouring  in  hot  Water,  made  it  credible,  that 
the  Herb  was  poifoned  by  their  Slaver,  or  venomous  Urine. 
Whereby  you  are  to  underftand  how  indifcreetly  they  a£i,  who 
devour  either  Herbs  or  Fruits  frefh  gather’d,  without  well 
wafhing  or  rinfing  of  them. 

Parey ,  amongft  the  Symptoms  confequent  upon  receiving  the 
Poifon  of  a  Toad,  reckons  the  turning  Yellow,  Swelling,  diffi¬ 
cult  Breathing,  Vertigo,  Convulfions,  cold  Sweats,  Syncope, 
&c.  to  which  Sennertus  joins  a  growing  pale  and  wan,  Vomit¬ 
ing,  involuntary  Difcharges  of  the  Semen,  falling  of  the  Hair, 
and  fometimes  dropping  out  of  the  Teeth,  with  great  Stupor, 
faith  Haffenreffer ,  which  fhe  communicates  not  only  by  her 
Urine,  Spittle,  or  Vomit,  but  her  very  Breath  or  Halitus 
emitted  will  affedf  thofe  who  ftand  too  near  her. 

As  to  the  Cure,  if  the  Poifon  was  receiv’d  inwardly,  Vo¬ 
miting  is  propofed  for  the  immediate  Difcharge  of  the  fame,  to¬ 
gether  with  proper  Clyfters  ;  and  afterwards  the  common  Alexi- 
pharmacs,  fuch  as  Venice- treacle  diflolved  in  a  Glafs  of  good 
Wine,  whereby  the  Patient  may  be  difpofed  to  fweat ;  for 
which  others  propofe  fome  brifk  Exercife,  or  the  Ufe  of  warm 
Baths.  Sennertus  treats  the  Hurt  outwardly  much  the  fame 
way  with  Parey ,  ordering  the  Part  to  be  well  waflhed  with 
Man’s  Urine,  Water,  and  Salt,  after  anointing  with  Oil  of  the 
Yolks  of  Eggs,  or  Oil  of  Rofes.  The  reputed  Antidotes  are 
Juice  of  Betony,  of  Plantain,  and  Mugwort.  Pliny  writeth, 
that  their  Heart  and  Spleen  refill  Poifon;  but  the  bruifed  Toad, 
/  VOL.  I. 
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or  fome  Preparation  thereof,  like  thofe  of  other  venomous  Ani¬ 
mals,  rightly  apply’d,  will  fympatheticallv  (as  reported)  ext  n  cl 
their  own  Poifon. 

Rondeletius,  in  his  Trad.  de  Pifcibus ,  affirms  the  fame  things 
of  the  deleterious  Property  of  this  Creature,  with  others ;  yet 
he  fays  they  feldom  bite,  but  caft  forth  either  their  Urine, 
which  they  gather  in  a  large  Quantity  in  a  great  Bladder,  or 
elfe  their  venomous  Spittle,  or  even  Breath,  againft  thofe  they 
meet  with,  or  aftail.  Bcfides,  the  Herbs  which  they  taint  with 
their  faid  Breath,  but  much  more  fuch  as  are  imbued  with  the 
Slaver  or  Urine,  are  fufficient  to  deftroy  thofe  who  eat  them. 

The  aforefaid  Haffenreffer  aflerts,  in  general,  that  the  Bites 
and  Stings  of  the  Reptilia  are  to  be  treated  much,  aj ike  with 
thofe  of  the  Viper,  and  ferpen tine  Rind.  The  Spittle,  Urine, 
or  Sanies  of  the  Toad,  fays  he,  muft  be  e’eanfed  well  away  with 
Urine,  or  Salt-water  ;  or  if  the  Poifon  was  taken  inwardly, 
you  are  to  procure  Vomiting  ;  and  farther,  to  take  oft  all  the 
Symptoms,  he  extols  the  Confeciio  Diafulphuris ,  thus  ddcrib’J 
by  Serapio  : 

Take  of  yellow  Sulphur,  of  the  Seeds  of  white  Henbane,  of 
Cardamoms,  Storax,  and  Myrrh,  each  one  Ounce  ;  or 
Opium,  and  Saffron,  each  two  Drams  ;  of  Caffia  Lign 
fix  Drams  ;  and  of  white  Pepper,  two  Ounces  :  L^’ 
be  triturated,  pafs’d  through  a  Sierce,  and  made  ... 
a  Confection  with  Honey. 

For  this  Ufe  he  alfo  takes  Notice  of  the  Cray-fijh ,  and  Gen¬ 
tian-root ,  exhibited  internally,  whilft  the  Place  is  drefs’d  exter¬ 
nally  with  the  following  Medicine  : 

Take  three  Heads  of  Garlick;  and  of  Caftor,  one  Dram  : 
Let  them  be  triturated,  mixed  with  old  Oil,  and  apply’d 
by  way  of  Plaifter  :  Or, 

Take  of  Gum  Sagapenum,  Caftor,  Afa  foetida,"'  Pigeon’s 
Dung,  Calamint,  and  Penyroyal,  each  three  Drams  ; 
Oil  of  Olives,  and  Pitch,  each  a  fufficient  Quantity  : 
Make  up  into  a  Plaifter. 

Squills  alfo  boiled  with  Meal,  and  Meal  of  the  Orobus  mix’d 
with  Vinegar,  are  properly  apply’d  to  the  Part :  Or, 

Take  Nitre;  Muftard,  common  Salt,  and  Sal  Ammoniac  ^ 
make  into  a  Liniment,  with  ftrong  Vinegar  :  Or, 

Take  Garlick,  Salt,  and  Pigeon’s  Dung,  each  equal  Parts : 
Mix  all  together,  and  apply  by  way  of  Plaifter.  Turner , 
de  Morbis  Cutaneis. 

Since  from  what  has  been  faid  ’tis  obvious,  that  in  all  Na¬ 
tions  Toads  are  look’d  upon  as  poifonous  Animals,  it  now  re¬ 
mains,  that  we  take  Notice  of  fome  other  Circumftances  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  Animal.  That  Toads,  then,  may  be  fafely  eaten, 
provided  their  Sweat,  Spit,  or  Urine,  are  not  fwailow’d,  is 
afl’erted  by  Borelli ,  Cent.  2.  Obf.  37.  People  who  have  had 
the  Misfortune  to  eat  boil’d  Toads  inftead  of  Frogs,  have  felt 
no  more  terrible  Confequences  from  the  Ufe  of  fuch  a  difagree- 
able  Food,  than  a  gentle  Excoriation  of  the  Lips,  Palate,  . 
Tongue,  and  Fauces  ;  from  which  Circumftance  Vallifnert 
concludes,  that  the  Flefh  of  Toads  is  by  no  means  of  a  poi¬ 
fonous  Quality,  but  abounds  with  a  volatile  diuretic  Salt, 
which,  when  reduc’d  to  Powder,  may  be  of  excellent  Service 
in  the  Dropfy.  Mundius  affirms,  that  the  Toad,  that  hated 
Animal,  has  Flefh  not  altogether  ufelefs ;  for,  fays  he,  by  eat¬ 
ing  Toads,  and  by  the  natural  Salubrity  of  the  Air,  the  Lues 
Venerea  is  in  fome  American  Iflands  moft  infallibly  cured. 
In  Eph.  N.  C.  D.  2.  a.  7.  0.  167.  we  have  an  Account  of 
a  certain  Quack,  who  affirm’d,  that  the  Whole  of  a  Toad’s 
Body  might  fafely  be  eaten,  provided  the  Head  was  only 
thrown  away,  afligning  this  Reafon  for  his  Aflertion,  that  the 
Toad,  at  once  enrag’d  and  terrify’d  at  the  the  Sight  of  any  Per¬ 
fon,  calls  together  the  Force  of  his  Poifon  to  his  Eyes,  and 
the  anterior  Parts  of  his  Head,  by  which  means  no  Parts  of 
the  Poifon  are  left  in  the  reft  of  his  Body.  If  this  is  true,  Im- 
poftors  and  Strollers  have  no  occafion  to  counterfeit  Toads, 
by  filling  the  Skins  of  thefe  Animals  with  Wine,  in  order  to 
make  the  gazing  Croud  believe  they  have  devour’d  real  Toads, 
as  we  are  inform’d  they  do  by  Borelli ,  in  Cent.  2.  Obf.  74. 
Vallifneri  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  Excrements  of  this  Animal 
are  not  of  a  poifonous  Nature,  but  endow’d  with  a  highly 
diuretic  Quality.  Upon  the  Whole,  EtmuUer  concludes,  that 
the  poifonous  Quality  confifts  entirely  in  its  Fury,  or  in  its 
Excrements,  efpecially  the  Urine,  which  is  impregnated  with 
an  acrid,  cauftic,  volatile  Salt,  whofe  acrimonious  Quality 
feems  to  be  deriv’d  from  the  Aliments  on  which  the  Animal 
lives,  that  is,  the  fmall  Beetles  found  in  its  Stomach  and 
Throat.  If  inftead  of  the  Urine,  which,  from  the  Circum¬ 
ftances  already  mention’d,  does  not  feem  to  be  poifonous,  Ve 
fubftitute  the  venomous  Liquor  deriv’d  from  the  Body  to  the 
10  T  Head, 
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Head-,  and  especially  the  Eyes,  this  Conclufion  does  not  feem 
improbable.  But  the  Toad  does  not  for  this  Reafon  ceafe  to 
be  properly  claft'ed  among  the  venomous  Animals ;  for  tho’ 
the  Viper  is  not  only  eaten,  but  applied  to  medicinal  Purpofes, 
when  the  Plead,  which  about  the  Teeth  contains  a  Bag  filled 
with  a  deleterious  Liquor,  is  thrown  away,  yet  the  Viper  does 
not  on  this  account  ceafe  to  be  a  poifonous  Animal. 

In  what  Cafes  the  Toad  is  ufed  for  medicinal  Purpofes,  I 
now  come  to  confider.  Etmuller ,  then,  informs  us,  that  a  live 
Toad,  bruifed,  proves  an  effe&ual  Medicine  for  the  Bite  of  the 
Viper,  and  other  poifonous  Serpents,  wheh  applied  to  the 
wounded  Part.  In  Velfch.  He  cat.  i.  Obf  53.  we  have  an. 
Account  of  a  Country-man  bit  by  a  Serpent,  and  that  in  fo 
violent  a  manner,  that  his  Hand  and  Arm  immediately  fwell’d 
to  a  prodigious  Bulk;  and  the  Poilbn  reaching  his, Heart,  he 
was  feized  with  frequent  Faintings,  fo  that  he  feem’d  to  be  on 
the  very  Brink  of  Death.  But,  after  having  tried  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Methods  to  no  Purpofe,  he  was  fpeedily  reftored  by  the 
Application  of  entire.  Toads  dried,  which  fwellcd  wonderfully 
by  the  Poifon  they  extra  died.  The  Patient  in  the  mean  time 
bad  internal  Alexipharmics  exhibited  to  him.  Some  Authors, 
as  Hclmont  informs  us,  order  live  Toads  to  be  applied  over 
both  Kidneys,  for  removing  the  Dropfy,  by  3  plentiful  Dif- 
charge  of  Urine.  Paracelfus  affirms,  that  Toads  are  of 
fingular  Service  in  the  Cure  of  peftilential  Buboes  in  the  Groin, 
and  fuch  as  Women  are  afflicted  with.  His  Method  of  pre¬ 
paring  them  is,  to  thruft:  a  Piece  of  Wood  thro’ their  Heads, 
to  hang  them  up  till  dry,  and  then  to  macerate  arid  mollify 
them  in  Rofe-water,  after  which  they  muft  be  applied  to  the 
Bubo  ;  and  he  affirms,  that  they  extract  the  peftilential  Ve¬ 
nom,  fince  by  applying  four  or  five  of  them  fucceffively  they 
all  become  wonderfully  tumid  by  the  Poifon  they  have  imbib’d. 
Hclmont ,  when  making  mention  of  thefe  Circumftances,  con- 
fefies,  that  he  has  applied  Toads  to  Buboes  and  Efchars .  in  the 
Heads,  Breafts,  and  other  Parts  of  Men  and  Women,  and 
that  he  always  found  they  afforded  a  fpeedy  Relief  and  Miti¬ 
gation  of  the  Pain ;  but  could  never  obferve,  that  a  Triad  ap¬ 
plied  in  this  manner  became  in  the  lead  tumid.  I  fhall  here 
enumerate  the  anti-peftilential  Virtues  of  the  Toad,  in  the 
Words  of  the  learned  Kramerus :  44  I  know,  fays  he ,  feveral 
44  Country-people,  as  alfo  Mr.  Steikarte ,  a  Phyfician  at  Vien- 
44  na ,  who,  by  attending  People  infedled  with  the  Plague, 
44  have,  if  we  except  Carbuncles,  been  feized  with  all  the 
44  Symptoms  of  that  Diforder,  efpecially  beginning  Buboes. 
44  And  for  a  Cure  they  ufed  no  other  Means  than  covering 
44  themfelves  lightly  with  Bed-cloaths,  and  applying  whole 
44  Toads  dried  in  the  Air,  and  wrapt  up  in  Cloths,  to  both 
44  Arm-pits,  to  the  Thighs,  and  to  the  Perinreum  between 
44  the  Scrotum  and  the  Anus.  They  kept  themfelves  eafy  al- 
44  fo  during  the  Tranfpiration  of  the  Matter,  and,  for  carrying 
44  it  on  more  effectually,  they  kept  the  Toads  at  the  above- 
44  mention’d  Parts  till  they  would  fwell  no  more  by  the  Poi- 
44  fon  they  extracted.  After  which  they  remov’d  them,  and 
44  in  their  ftead  put  other  Toads  three  or  four  times  fucceffive- 
44  ly,  till  they  felt  themfelves  reliev'd.” 

Francifcus  Joel  affirms,  that  a  Toad  run  thro’  with  a  fharp 
Probe,  dried  in  the  Air,  and  moiftened  iri  Vinegar,  if  applied 
to  peftilential  Carbuncles,  extraCts  all  the  Poifon  from  the 
Body.  Helmont  alfo  from  the  Toad  prepared  an  Amulet  for 
the  Plague  ;  and  others,  as  Etmuller  informs  us,  prepare  Amu¬ 
lets  for  the  fame  Purpofe  of  the  Bones  of  Toads,  or  whole 
Toads  mixed  up  with  Ifing-glafs,  which  they  fay  extrad  the 
Poifon,  and  prove  a  Prefervative,  if  hung  about  the  Neck. 
Others  bruife  whole  Toads,  boil  them  in  Vinegar  of  Rofes  or 
Rue,  and  with  Mucilage  ofTragacanth  make  them  up  into  Tro¬ 
ches,  which  they  wear  about  the  Neck.  Others  order  the 
Toad  itfelf,  thruft:  thro’  in  'June  or  July ,  and  hung  up  till 
dry,  to  be  hung  on  the  Region  of  the  Heart,  as  an  Amulet 
againft  the  Plague.  But  the  laft:  Author  immediately  fubjoins, 
that  he  was  told  by  a  certain  fkilful  Phyfician,  that  in  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Toads  there  was  a  Neceffity  for  diftinguifhing 
Plagues :  That  if  the  Plague  arifes  from  a  terreftrial  and  in- 
coercible  Gas,  exhaling  from  the  Mines  and  Caverns  of  the 
Earth,  in  fuch  a  Cafe  Amulets  prepared  of  Toads  were  pro¬ 
per,  becaufe  the  Toad  attraCls  fuch  a  Gas  as  a  proper  Aliment: 
But  that,  when  the  Plague  arifes  from  an  unlucky  Influx  of 
the  Stars,  the  mofl:  proper  Amulet  was  prepared  from  Spiders, 
fince  they  attracted  the  Poifon  of  the  Air.  See  Etmuller. 

The  learned  Vallifneri  thinks  it  probable,  that  a  Toad,  or 
its  Skin,  applied  to  Buboes,  or  other  hard  Tumors,  may  con¬ 
tribute  confiderably  to  their  Refolution,  and  alfo  to  the  deterg¬ 
ing  fordid  Ulcers  ;  but  he  does  not  believe,  that  it  can  defend 
the  Perfon  who  wears  it  againft  the  Plague.  Beftdes,  by  Et¬ 
muller  we  are  told,  that  a  dried  Toad  hung  about  the  Fleck, 
or  in  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach,  or  applied  to  the  Arm-pits,  or 
even  held  in  the  Hand,  molt  effectually  flops  and  cures  all 
kinds  of  Haemorrhages,  and  more  efpecially  fuch  as  happen  in 
"malignant  Fevers,  Small-pox,  and  fome  other  Diforders  of  a 
like  Nature. 

Willis  in  his  PTTbrmaceuticc  Rationalis ,  has  thefe  Words; 
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cc  A  Silken  Bag,  in  which  a  dried  Toad  is  contained,  feem? 
44  to  be  an  empirical  and  foolifh  Medicine,  when  wore  on  the 
44  Pit  of  the  Stomach  in  order  to  flop  Haemorrhages,  and  pre- 
44  vent  their  Return  :  unlefs  perhaps,  according  to  theTheory  of 
44  Helmont ,  that  Application  fo  frights  the  Arch  ecus,  that  the 
44  Blood  fhall  forthwith  be  forced  to  recoil,  or  altogether  defift 
44  from  flowing.”  The  Pulvis  Bufonum  ficcatorum, or'the  Powder 
ofToads  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  direCled  in  the  Brandenburg  Difpen- 
fatory,  when  carefully  preferv’d  in  a  dry  and  temperate  Place,  is 
according  to  the  Teftimonies  of  a  great  Number  of  celebrated 
Authors,  an  excellent  Remedy  in  feveral  Diforders,  whether 
exhibited  internally,  but  cautioufly,  and  in  fome  proper  Ve¬ 
hicle;  or  externally  ufed  when  inclofed  in  Bags,  or  mixed 
with  proper  Plaifters,  Ointments,  or  Cataplafms.  Thus  the 
Powder  of  dry’d  Toads  was  the  celebrated  Secret  of  Kypcrus , 
for  the  Cure  of  the  Afcites.  He  prepar’d  them  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

Take  Toads,  and  after  having  cut  off  their  Heads,  and 
pulled  out  their  Inteflines,  dry  them  in  the  Sun,  and  re¬ 
duce  them  to  a  fine  Powder  ;  of  which  the  Patient  is  to 
take  ten  or  fifteen  Grains,  in  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sugar. 
This  Medicine  may  be  exhibited  three  or  four  different 
times,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  three  or  four  Days  may 
intervene  betwixt  each  time  ;  for  it  is  a  very  draftic  Pre¬ 
paration; 

Thefe  Toads  may  alfo  he  dry’d  in  an  Oven,  and  reduc’d  to 
a  fine  Powder.  Etmuller ,  that  the  Medicine  may  produce  its 
Effects  the  more  infallibly^  advifes,  that  the  Toads  fhould 
be  killed  in  the  Month  of  July.  A  dry’d  Toad  inclofed  in  a 
Silken  Bag,  with  a  proper  Quantity  of  the  Mofs  of  the  Sloe- 
tree,  when  applied  to  the  Navel  of  a  Woman  affii&ed  with  a 
terrible  Haemorrhage  of  the  Uterus,  flopp’d  the  Flux  as  foori 
as  it  was  warm  on  the  Partj  as  we  are  told  in  Eph ,  N.  C.  D.  1. 
a.  9.  p.  366. 

The  Bufonum  Cinis  of  the  Brandenburg  Difpenfatory,  the 
Bufo  praparatus  in  that  of  Edinburgh ,  and  the  Pulvis  /Ethio¬ 
pians  of  Bates ,  which  he  calls  fo  on  account  of  its  Blacknefs,; 
are  no  more  but  large  live  Toads  burn’d  to  Afhes,  in  a  new 
earthen  Veffel.  The  Dofe,  according  to  Bates ,  is  half  a  Dram 
and  upwards,  in  the  Small-pox.  He  affirms  of  it,  that  it  re¬ 
lieves  the  Patients,  tho'  at  the  Point  of  Death ;  and  fays,  that 
fome  highly  extol  it  for  the  Cure  of  the  Dropfy. 

it  is  by  other  Authors  recommended  to  he  put  info  a  SjHcen 
or  Linen  Bag,  and  hung  upon  the  Bfeaft:  for  Ineontinencies  of 
Urine,  arifing  from  a  Violence  done  to  any  of  the  Parts. 
Eph.  N.  C.  vol.  1.  0.  227.  Mufitanm  preferibes  a  Toad  put 
into  the  Oven  alive,  that  it  may  become  dry  gradually  as  it  dies, 
to  be  reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  form’d  into  a  Poultice,  with 
Barley-meal  and  human  Saliva  or  Urine.  This  Poultice  he  or¬ 
ders  to  be  laid  on  a  Cloth,  and  applied  to  peftilential  Carbun¬ 
cles  or  Buboes.  In  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  after  the  Applica¬ 
tion,  he  fays,  the  Pain  will  be  entirely  remov’d,  and  in  two 
Hours  a  perfeft  Suppuration  will  be  brought  about. 

The  fame  Author  propofes  another  very  fingular  Benefit,- 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Naples  from  the  Ufe 
of  this  Cataplafm,  which  was,  that  by  its  means  they  might 
know  whether  Diforders  that  appear’d  like  the  Plague  were 
really  peftilential  or  not.  44  In  dubious  Cafes,  fays  he,  let  it 
44  be  applied  to  the  Carbuncles,  the  Buboes,  or  any  other 
44  Tumors  which  fhall  happen  to  appear;  and,  if  they  are  real- 
44  ly  of  the  peftilential  kind,  the  Pain  of  them  will  be  re- 
44  mov’d  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  within  two  Hours  a  per- 
44  fe<£l  Suppuration  will  be  form’d,  and  the  Bubo  or  Carbun- 
44  cle  being  open’d,  all  the  peftilential  Venom  diffufed  thro’ 
44  the  whole  Body  will  be  drawn  forth,  if  the  Phyfician  be 
44  duly  careful.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Tumor  is  not  per 
44  ftilential,  but  malignant,  tho’  not  of  the  contagious  kind, 
44  the  Application  of  the  Plaifter  will  produce  no  Remiffion  of 
44  the  Pain,  neither  will  any  Suppuration  appear  ;  but  the!  u- 
44  mor  will  remain  in  its  former  State,  and  be  attended  with 
44  the  fame  Symptoms  that  generally  accompany  other  malig- 
44  nant  Tumors,  which  are  not  of  the  contagious  kind.” 

With-  regard  to  the  Preparation  of  this  Cataplafm,  Krame¬ 
rus  affirms,  that  the  Urine  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
apply’d,  is  moft  properly  ufed  in  its  Compofition.  After¬ 
wards  he  goes  on  to  inform  us,  ift,  That  he  was  indue  d  to 
make  Trial  of  the  Cataplafm  of  Mufitanus ,  by  obferving, 
that  peftilential  Buboes  with  Difficulty  yielded  to  other  1  o- 
pics.  2dly,  That  this  Cataplafm  immediately  on  its  firft  Ap¬ 
plication  to  Buboes,  produced  fuch  intolerable  P^>ns>  ^atr 
many  Patients  entirely  refufed  to  bear  them.  3dly»  I  hat  this 
Cataplafm,  as  it  becomes  dry,  adheres  fo  ftronglv  to  the  Bu¬ 
boes,  and  Parts  adjacent,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  torn  from  them 
with  the  Finger.  4thly,  That  when  it  is  once  become  dry, 
it  ceafes  to  produce  any  further  Pain.  5^/’  ^  ^at  ^u“ 
boes  do  not  fuppurate  by  its  means  in  twenty-four  Hours. 
6thly,  That  they  require  three  or  four  Days  for  that  Purpofe, 
whereas  by  other  Topics  the  very  fame  Buboes  could  not  he 
foften’d,  and  brought  to  a*  Suppuration,  in  lefs  than  a  hort- 
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night,  or  perhaps  three  or  four  Weeks,  vthly,  That  as  foon 

as  the  Cataplalm  becomes  dry  upon  the  Buboes,  and  ceafes  to 
produce  burning  Heats,  it  is  to  be  immediately  renew’d,  and 
its  Renovation  continued,  till  the  Buboes  are  foften’d,  at 
which  time  they  are  to  be  laid  open.  8thly,  That  by  the 
fame  Cataplalm,  as  Kramerus  once  obferv’d  in  a  robuft  old 
Man,  of  a  thick  Skin,  tho’  the  peftilential  Buboes  were  not 
foften  d,  and  brought  to  a  Suppuration,  yet  their  Surfaces  were 
fo  corroded,  as  to  give  a  free  Difcharge  to  a  certain  Ichor, 
gthly,  That  this  Cataplafm,  in  Venereal  and  other  Buboes, 
neither  excites  the  above-mention’d  Pains,  nor  brings  on  a 
Suppuration.  From  all  thefe  Circumftances  Kramerus  thinks 
he  has  juft  Reafon  to  declare  in  Favour  of  the  fpecific  anti- 
peftilential  Virtues  ot  the  Toad.  He  recommends  this  Affair 
to  the  diligent  Confideration  of  other  Phyficians,  and  refers 
his  Reader  to  an  Appendix  he  wrote  to  Behren’s  Treatife  on 
the  Plague,  publifhed  in  the  German  Language  in  1713,  i.n 
which  Work  he  from  his  own  Experience  warmly  recommends 
a  topical  Prefervative  prepar’d  of  Toads,  and  Roots  of  the 
Carline- thiftle  reduc’d  to  a  Powder,  and  inclofed  in  a  proper 
Bag. 

In  the  Cure  of  a  Cancer,  fays  Etmullcr ,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  unexulcerated  Cancers  in  the  Breafts  of  Women,  loads 
are  of  fingular  Service,  either  calcin’d  alone,  or  dry’d  to  fucH 
a  Degree,  that  they  may  be  reduc’d  to  a  Powder.  The  Me¬ 
thod  of  applying  this  Powder  is  to  fprinkle  it  on  the  Part  af¬ 
fected.  This  Powder  may  alfo  be  mix’d  with  Orpiment  and 
Soot,  and  apply ’d,  when  fpread,  upon  a  Pledget  moiften’d  with 
Saliva.  We  are  alfo  told,  that  many  Patients  labour¬ 
ing  under  epidemical  Dyfenteries  have  been  happily  recover’d 
by  the  Ufe  of  this  Powder,  which  operates  as  a  Sudorific. 
Some  preferibe  half  a  Dram  of  it  and  upwards  in  the  Small¬ 
pox.  D.  Carlins  recommends  the  Powder  of  calcin’d  Toads, 
mixed  with  the  Powder  of  blue  Linen  Cloth  burnt,  in  Epi- 
lepfies  of  adult  Perfons  attended  with  an  InfpifTation  of  the 
Juices;  and  affirms,  that  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  taken  at 
twice  upon  the  Point  of  a  fmall  Knife,  has  in  fome  epileptic 
Patients  produc’d  the  moft  happy  and  furprifing  Effe&s.  He 
alfo  informs  us,  that  a  Dofe  from  ten  to  twenty  Grains  of  the 
Powder  of  calcin’d  Toads,  exhibited  internally,  wonderfully 
mitigates  arthritic  Pains,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  with  which 
Wounds  are  attended.  Com.  Lit.  for  the  Year  1733.  p.  210. 

In  the  fame  Work  for  the  Year  1735,  we  have  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  two  Boys,  who  towards  the  latter  End  of  a  pe- 
ftilential  Diforder,  in  which  they  had  been  long  affliCted  with 
Carbuncles  and  Buboes,  together  with  an  uiliverfal  Anafarca 
and  Dropfy,  were  cured  by  a  plentiful  Diurefis  excited  by  the 
Powder  of  Toads*  mixed  with  Salt  of  Wormwood  daily  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  diaphoretic  Virtue  of  this  Powder,  by  which  it  mull 
of  courfe  contribute  to  the  Cure  of  a  Dropfy,  was  accidental¬ 
ly  difeover’d,  as  Boeder  from  Solenander  informs  us  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Hiftory.  At  Rome  a  certain  Man  had  the  Misfortune 
to  be  affliCted  with  a  Dropfy,  and  his  Wife,  thinking  much  of 
the  Expences  laid  out  for  his  Cure,  malicioufty  refolv’d  to  poi- 
fon  him ;  for  which  Purpofe  fhe  gave  him  a  Dofe  of  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  a  Toad  calcin’d  in  an  earthen  VelTel,  by  which  means 
a  very  plentiful  Difcharge  of  Urine  was  occafion’d.  But  the 
Wife,  heartily  wearied  of  fo  ufelefs  and  expenfive  a  Husband* 
was  exceedingly  defirous  to  put  an  End  to  his  miferable  Life 
by  a  fudden  Death.  With  this  View  fhe  exhibited  the  fame 
Powder  a  fecond  time,  by  which  means  the  Waters  were  plen¬ 
tifully  difeharg’d  by  Urine,  and  the  Patient  cured.  Thus 
the  Views  of  Luft  and  Avarice  were  difappointed,  and  what 
was  hellifhly  intended  for  a  Poifon,  happily  prov’d  a  noble  and 
efficacious  Medicine. 

As  for  the  Powder  and  Afhes  of  the  Toad,  ’tis  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Effects  they  produce  in  the  Conftitution,  are 
to  Be  aferibed  to  an  acrid  Stimulus  of  a  refolvent  Quality,  and 
of  a  falino-alcaline  Nature.  Hence  Difcharges  of  Urine  or 
Sweat  are  excited  according  to  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient* 
or  the  particular  Regimen  he  ufes.  For  this  Reafon  many 
preferibe  two  Drams  of  the  Powder  of  Toads  to  be  taken  by 
thofe  who  have  the  Misfortune  to  be  feized  with  peftilential 
Diforders.  Some  Authors  of  undoubted  Learning  and  Vera¬ 
city  alfo  affirm,  that  the  fame  Powder  is  an  excellent  Medi¬ 
cine  for  expelling  Poifon.  Hence  the  Powder  of  incinerated 
Toads  is  by  Helvetius  called  the  Sudorific  Powder.  The  fu- 
dorific  Quality  of  the  Toad  is  fufficiently  confirm’d  by  the 
Cafe  of  a  certain  Countryman,  who,  when  feized  with  the 
Plague,  boiled  a  Toad  with  all  its  Inteftines  in  Vinegar;  and, 
after  he  had  boiled  it,  he  eat  the  Whole  of  it,  and  drank  the 
Broth.  However  terrible  this  Medicine  might  appear,  it  was 
followed  with  very  happy  Effects ;  for  by  its  means  incredible 
Difcharges  of  Sweat  and  Urine  were  excited;  and  thefe  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  whole  Day,  the  Caufe  of  the  Peftilence  was 
expelled,  and  the  Patient’s  Strength  gradually  returning,  a 
thorough  Cure  was  brought  about. 

From  thefe  Qualities,  I  think,  we  are  alfo  to  account  for 
the  Efficacy  of  the  Toad’s  Heart,  which,  when  dry’d,  reduc’d 
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to  Powder,  and  exhibited  an  Hour  before  the  Paroxyfm,  has 
in  fome  (safes  cured  quartan  Agues.  I  muftnot  on  thisOccafion, 
forget  to  mention  another  Cure  of  the  laid  Fever,  which  is* 
laid  to  be  an  infallible  one,  and  confifts  in  drinking  the  Milk 
in  which  a  dry’d  'Load  has  been  boil’d.  By  this  Medicine  the 
febrile  Matter  is  powerfully  evacuated  by  Vomit,  Urine,  and 
Sweat.  Efh.  N.  C.  D.  2.  a.  8.  0.  104.  a.  5.  app.  p.  40.  The 
linall  Bones  either  of  the  fore  or  hind  Legs  of  the  Toad, 
which,  when  exhibited  internally,  produce,  according  to  EtmuB 
^<T>.  fo  furprifing  and  happy  EffeCts  in  the  Cure  of  the  Epi- 
lepfy,  feem  alio  to  a£t  by  means  of  their  refolvent  Quality, 

I  o  this  Quality  it  is  alfo  probably  owing,  that  dry’d  Toads  are 
by  fome  applied  to  the  Soals  ot  the  beet,  by  way  of  Epifpa- 
ftics  in  Fevers,  and  Diforders  of  the  Head.  In  Epb.  N.  C.  D. 
2.  a.  5.  0.  1 14.  a  dry’d  Toad,  applied  to  the  Crown  of  the 
Head,  is  faid  to  have  allay’d  the  Violence  of  Madnels,  and 
at  laft  to  have  cured  the  Patient.  But  how  the  Afhes  of  the 
Toad,  ufed  as  an  Amulet,  can  cure  Incontinence  of  Urine,  I 
muft  with  Scbulzius ,  in  his  PrdlcEliones ,  frankly  acknowledge 
to  be  far  beyond  my  Comprehenfion,  I  am  equally  in  the 
Dark,  and  equally  incredulous,  with  regard  to  an  EfteCt  of 
which  Hehnont  affirms  that  he  was  an  Eye-witnefs,  and  which 
is,  that  the  Bone  of  the  fore  Leg  of  a  Toad  removes  the 
Tooth-ach,  immediately  upon  its  touching  the  Part  affeCted. 
Neither  can  I  give  an  implicit  Afient  to  a  Story  of  Etnmller’s, 
who  tells  us,^  that  the  fame  Bone,  appiy’d  to  the  Pulfe  in  the 
Wrift  of  a  Child  feized  with  an  Epilepfy,  in  confequence  of 
having  fuck’d  the  Milk  of  its  Mother  after  fhe  had  receiv’d  a 
terrible  fright,  inftantaneoufty  allay’d  and  mitigated  the  Pa- 
roXyfm.  The  medicinal  Efficacy  of  the  fame  Bone,  appiy’d 
in  the  fame  manner  in  intermittent  Fevers,  is  alfo  what  Tdo 
not  well  comprehend. 

The  Oleum  Bufonum ,  in  the  Brandenburg  Difpenfatory,  is 
prepar’d  of  Toads  infufed  and  boiled  in  Oil  of  Olives,  or 
Oil  of  fweet  Almonds.  ’Tis  generally  believ’d,  that  Toads, 
by  a  kind  of  magnetic  Quality,  attradf  and  draw  the  Poifon 
out  of  the  Body  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  now- mention’d  Oil  is 
made  an  Ingredient  in  Cataplafms,  intended  for  the  Maturation 
of  peftilential  Buboes.  The  Oleum  Bufonum  in  Bates’ s  Difpen¬ 
fatory  is  thus  prepar’d. 

Boil  four  live  Toads  in  two  Pounds  of  Oil  of  Olives,  for  the 
Space  of  an  Hour,  or  till  they  butfl ;  then,  ftrainino-  off' 
the  Oil,  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

This  Oil  is  of  great  Service  in  Puftles  of  the  Lips,  and  Can¬ 
cers  of  the  Breaft.  In  Dropfies  it  is  of  fingular  Service,  by  ex¬ 
citing  a  plentiful  Difcharge  of  Urine,  if  the  Region  of  the 
Kidneys  be  anointed  with  it.  According  to  Scbulzius,  in  his 
PresleSliones,  this  Oil  is  highly  beneficial  in  the  Cure  of  poifon- 
ous  Wounds.  Mufitanus  afferts,  that  it  is  a  fingular  Secret  in 
curing  the  Falling-off  of  the  Hair,  and  other  Diforders  to 
which  it  is  fubjeCt.  The  Method  of  ufing  it  is  to  anoint  the 
Head  often  with  it,  having  firft:  purged  the  Body,  and  cut  oft* 
the  Hair.  Jacobaus  afferts,  that  it  cleanfes  old  Ulcers,  removes 
Spots  of  the  Face,  and,  more  effectually  than  any  other  Medi¬ 
cines,  carries  off  ftrumous  Swellings.  Concerning  the  Ufe  of* 
this  Oil,  in  ftrumous  Cafes,  Borelli  writes  thus :  “  The  Scro- 
“  phulae  are  firft  to  be  excoriated  by  the  Application  of  Arfe- 
“  nic ;  after  which  they  muft  be  corroded  with  Sublimate  ; 
“  and,  laft  of  all,  this  Oil  muft  be  ufed,  which  will  become 
“  ftdl  more  efficacious  by  an  Addition  of  the  Salt  of  Toads; 
“  Hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that,  according  to  many  Authors, 
“  the  antient  Arms  of  France  were  three  Toads,  fince  the 
“  Kings  of  that  Nation  undertook  the  Cureyff  the  King’s-evil , 
“  for  which  Toads  are  accounted  fo  efficafSous  and  powerful  a 
<£  Remedy.”  Others  warmly  recommend  this  Oil  in  Lepro- 
fies,  and  cutaneous  Foulneffes.  Etmuller  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  Account  of  it :  Some,  fays  he,  prepare  an  excellent  ano¬ 
dyne  Oil,  by  infufing  Toads  in  common  Oil.  Such  an  anodyne 
Oil  is  alfo  prepared  by  putting  live  Toads  into  Water,  in  which 
fea  Salt,  or  common  Salt,  has  been  diffolved,  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  it  till  they  are  dead.  The  Liquor  is  ftrain’d 
off,  and  then  coagulated  ;  but  the  Toads  themfelves  are  to  be 
calcin’d  with  Salt,  and  fufed  with  Lime  ;  and,  after  the  Fu lion, 
the  Lime  is  to  be  diffolved  in  Water,  that  the  Fceces  may  be 
carried  off.  After  this  it  is  to  be  mix’d  with  Oil  of  fw’eet  Al¬ 
monds;  this  wonderfully  removes  Tumors,  and  mitigates 
Pains  of  every  Kind,  if  the  Parts  affeCted  are  anointed  with  it. 
The  Oleum  Bufonum  Compofitum ,  alfo  recommended  for  difeuft- 
ing  Tumors,  and  removing  Dropfies,  is,  in  Schroder’s  Pharma - 
cop.  directed  to  be  prepared  thus  : 

Take  of  the  Oil  of  Sheeps  Feet,  any  Quantity  at  Pleafure  ; 
boil  it  with  Sulphur  reduced  to  Powder,  till  the  Oil  aftume 
a  reddilh  Colour  :  Then  feparate  the  Sulphur  from  the 
Oil,  in  which,  whilft  as  yet  warm,  let  Toads  be  im- 
merfed  and  fuffocated  ;  and,  after  Expreffion,  fubjedt  to 
Diftillation.  ^ 

The 
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The  Emplajlrum  ex  Bufonibus  of  Knoffelius  is  prepared 
thus :  • 

Take  of  the  Powder  of  the  beft  Amber,  half  an  Ounce  ;  and 
of  Toads  dried,  and  reduced  to  a  Powder,  one  Ounce  : 
Mix  thefe  together  in  an  Alembic,  and  add  as  much  Spirit 
of  Wine  as  rifes  a  Finger’s  Breadth  above  them.  Draw  off 
the  Spirit  in  Balnco  Maria, till  what  is  left  in  the  Alem¬ 
bic  acquires  the  Confiftence  of  a  Magma.  Frcfn  Spirit  of 
Wine  mull  be  added  three  different  times  ;  and  the  Quan¬ 
tity  remaining  is  moft  commodioufly  reduced  to  the  Con- 
iiftencc  of  a  Plaifter,  by  being  mix’d  with  Melilot-plai- 
fter. 

This  Medicine  is  of  fmgular  Service,  when  applied  in  proper 
Cafes  to  any  of  the  Emundtories.  When  applied  to  the  Throat, 
it  alfo  contributes  to  the  Cure  of  fpurious  QuinfeySi  Others 
prepare  a  Cerate  of  Toads ,  for  curing  Incontinence  of  Urine. 
Their  Method  of  preparing  it  is  thus : 

Take  one  Pound  of  Toads,  half  a  Pound  of  Oil  of  Olives* 
and  three  Ounces  of  Wax  ;  let  them  boil,  in  a  Pot,  to  the 
Confumption  of  half,  or  till  it  is  of  the  Confiftence  of  a 
Cerate,  which  is  to  be  fpread  upon  a  Linen  Cloth,  and . 
applied  to  the  Region  of  the  Kidneys. 

Some  fuffocate  live  Toads  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  in  Malmfey 
Wine  ;  after  which  they  take  them  out  of  the  Liquor,  put 
them  into  a  Retort,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Spirit,  a  volatile  Salt, 
and  an  Oil.  This  Spirit,  rectified  with  the  volatile  Salt,  is  an 
excellent  Sudorific  and  Diuretic,  and  a  Medicine  highly  com¬ 
mended  in  the  Plague.  The  Spirit  of  Wine,  on  the  other 
hand,  or  the  Malmfey  Wine,  in  which  the  Toads  have  been 
drowned,  is  accounted  an  excellent  Alexipharmic,  if  ufed  inter¬ 
nally.  The  volatile,  and  not  rectified,  Spirit  of  Toads,  applied 
tepid,  twice  or  thrice  a  Day,  with  two  or  three  Folds  of  a 
Linen  Cloth,  to  cancerous  Tumors,  is,  in  Eph.  N.  C.  Cent. 
4.  0.  179.  faid  to  have  cured  many  of  that  Diforder.  Faber ,  in 
his  Myrothecium ,  recommends 

One  Dram  of  the  Salt  of  Toad-afhes,  calcined  to  White- 
nefs,  extra&ed  either  with  the  Water  of  Carduus  Bene- 
didtus,  or  Scabious,  or  that  of  Lemon-peel,  and  mix’d 
with  Treacle-water  ;  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning  falling, 
with  Cinnamon-water,  as  an  Antidote  againft  all  Poifons, 
whether  convey’d  into  the  Conftitution  by  poifon’d 
Draughts,  or  owing  to  the  Impurity,  of  the  Air.  Exter- 
.  nally  ufed,  this  Preparation  is  faid  fafely  to  cure  peftilen- 
tial  Carbuncles  and  Cancers,  if  anointed  with  it. 

4  As  for  the  volatile  Salt  obtain’d  by  Diftillation,  I  can’t 
think,  that,  when  it  is  duly  depurated,  it  differs  from  the  Salts 
of  other  Animals  of  a  like  Clafs  and  Nature  ;  but  that  a  Salt 
can  poffibly  be  elixiviated  from  the  Allies  of  Toads,  is  what  I 
very  much  doubt.  As  for  the  Salt  of  Toads,  and  other  Secrets 
prepared  from  them,  Daniel  Ludovicus ,  in  his  Treatife  de 
Pharmacia ,  thinks,  that  fuch  Preparations  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
handed  down  by  Tradition,  without  having  the  Countenance 
and  Sanction  of  Experiment  to  fupport  them. 

There  is  an  anatomical  Defcription  of  a  Toad  in  Valentinus’s 
Amphitheatrum  Zootomicum.  It  is  much  difputed,  whether 
Toads  can  be  form’d  in  the  Stomachs  of  Men :  Some  maintain 
the  Affirmative,  and  affert,  that  they  are  generated  from  the 
Sperm  or  Eggs  of  Toads  drank  in  Water  ;  or  rather,  that  they 
are  enlarged  and  nourifh’d  in  the  Stomach,  and  afterwards 
thrown  up  by  Vomit,  or  difeharged  by  Stool.  But  Vallifneri 
not  only  calls  thefe  Relations  in  Queftion,  but  openly  pro¬ 
nounces,  that  Animals  cannot  be  generated  in  the  Stomachs  of 
Men,  by  the  Sperm  of  thefe  Animals  being  convey’d  into  them  ; 
for  thus,  fays  he,  according  to  Arijlotle ,  the  Primordia  Genitu- 
ra,  or  frjl  Stamina  of  Generation ,  would  be  concoPted.  How¬ 
ever  curious  and  fubtile  the  feveral  Reafonings  on  this  Subject 
may  appear,  ’tis  yet  certain,  that  the  Eggs  of  Animals,  laid  and 
impregnated  with  their  Embryos,  may  be  farther  perfected 
without  the  concurring  Care  and  Nourifhment  of  the  Mother  ; 
as  is  obvious  not  only  from  oviparous  Fifties,  but  from  moft 
Infedls,  from  whofe  Eggs,  nourilh’d  in  a  proper  Place,  perfedt 
Animals  are  brought  into  the  World,  without  the  Help  and 
Affiftance  of  the  Mother.  That  Worms  are  generated  in  our 
Inteftines,  in  confequence  of  the  Eggs  or  Sperm  of  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals  being  convey’d  into  the  Stomach,  is  an  Opinion  univer- 
lally  received  in  our  Days  :  Neither,  if  we  argue  from  Analo¬ 
gy,  lhall  we  find  it  improbable,  that  the  Eggs  of  Toads,  fwal- 
low’d  in  impure  and  marlhy  Water,  have  proved  the  original 
and  immediate  Caufe  ot  thofe  Loads  which  have  been  generated 
in  the  Stomachs  and  Inteftines  of  Men,  and  afterwards  dif¬ 
eharged  ;  unlefs,  with  Vallifneri ,  we  aflert,  that  the  Worms 
found  in  human  Bodies  are  nourifh’d  and  propagated  in  us  by 
the  Worms  communicated  to  us  in  the  Uterus.  TheObferva- 
tions  concerning  a  live  Load,  found  in  an  Abfeefs  of  the  human 


Body,  would  not  only -favour,  but  abfolutely  confirm,  this  Opi¬ 
nion  ;  unlefs  we  had  Hiftories  of  fome  Parts  of  Vegetables,  and 
other  Subftanccs  formerly  fwallow’d,  being  found  in  Abfceffes 
of  the  Body.  See  Eph.  N.  C.  D.  1.  a.  2.  0.  103.  There  are 
Cafes  of  live  Toads  fwallow’d  during  Sleep,  and  Accounts  of 
the  Symptoms  arifing  thence,  in  Eph.  N.  C.  Cent.  3.  0.  163. 
and  Cent.  8.  0.  84. 

BUFONITES,  or  Bufonius  Lapis.  It  is  alfo  call’d  Lapis 
Rubetay  and  Myoxolithus ,  and  Batrachites  ;  but  the  Englijt b 
have  no  other  Name  for  it  than  the  Loadflone. 

Some  affirm,  that  thefe  Stones  are  found  in  the  Heads  of  old 
Toads,  which  have  lived  in  dry  Places ;  and  that  the  Stone  is 
far  more  valuable  when  taken  from  the  Toad  immediately 
kill’d,  than  when  it  has  been  dead  for  a  great  while.  The 
common  People  affirm,  that  an  old  7  oad,  if  laid  upon  a  red 
Cloth,  will  vomit  up  this  Stone.  Others,  for  obtaining  the 
Stone,  order  a  Toad  to  be  expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  till 
it  be  parch’d  with  Thirft ;  upon  which  they  maintain  it  will 
vomit  its  Stone,  as  too  great  a  burden  to  its  Head.  Others,  in 
order  to  procure  the  Stone,  order  a  very  large  live  Toad  to  be 
put  into  an  earthen  Veffel,  full  of  fmall  Holes  ;  and  the  Veil'd, 
when  clofe  flopp’d,  is  to  be  buried  among  a  large  Colle&ion  of 
Ants,  for  the  Space  of  a  Month  ;  for  then  they  -affirm,  that 
the  Flefh  of  the  Toad  being  deftroy’d  by  the  Ants,  nothing  ‘ 
remains  but  the  Bones,  and  the  Stone  which  was  lodged  in  the 
Head.  I  cannot  forbear  looking  upon  thefe  Accounts  as  fo 
many  Lyes,  too  palpable  and  glaring  to  deferve  our  Attention, 
much  Iefs  our  Affent.  Our  learned  Countryman,  Mr.  Brown , 
in  his  Vulgar  Errors ,  thinks,  that  People  have  fome  Reafon  to 
feek  for  Stones  in  the  Heads  of  'Loads,  becaufe  ftony  Concre¬ 
tions  are  often  form’d  in  the  Heads  of  many  other  Animals,  but 
more  efpecially  Fifties  and  Snails  ;  but  he  doubts  whether  fuch 
a  Stone  is  really  found  in  the  Head  of  ,the  "Load  ;  and,  if  it  is 
really  there,  he  thinks  it  is  the  Cranium  indurated  or  petrified. 
Others  have  afferted,  that  this  Stone  was  produced  from  the 
vifeid  Spume  depofited  upon  the  Head  of  a  large  Toad  by  a  Col- 
ledlion  of  Toads,  lodged  in  a  Cave  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 
Hence  Chrifophorus  Salveldenfs  informs  us,  that  in  France  and 
Spain  this  Stone  is  only  produced  by  a  certain  Species  of  horned 
Toad  call’d  Borax ,  and  mark’d  with  Saffron-colour’d  Spots, 
and  blackifh  livid  Streaks.  Lanzonus ,  from  Alb.  Seba,  informs 
us,  that  the  Origin  of  the  Toad-ftoqe  is  very  uncertain,  and  in¬ 
volved  in  a  kind  of  impenetrable  Obfcurity ;  fince,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  large  Number  of  Authors  who  have  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  them,  and  endeavour’d  by  Examination  to  difeover  their 
Natures,  not  one  has  hitherto  dar’d  to  affert,  that  he  has,  with 
his  own  Hands,  extracted  a  Stone  of  this  kind  from  the  Head 
of  a  Toad,  or  even  pretended  to  fhew  one  obtain’d  in  that 
manner  ;  for  Vallifneri ,  after  all  the  Pains  he  could  take,  could 
by  no  means  obtain  any  Stone  from  the  Toad  -y  from  which 
Circumftance,  he  thinks,  he  has  Reafon  to  conclude,  that  this 
Stone  being  found  in  the  Toad  is  a  Story,  which,  like  fome 
other  Pieces  of  Impofture,  has  met  with  a  kindly  Welcome  from 
the  Credulity  of  Mankind.  Merret ,  in  his  Pinax  Rerum  Da¬ 
tura  Hum,  affirms,  that  the  Stones  call’d  Toad-ftones,  and  ac¬ 
counted  Gems,  are  only  certain  Teeth,  call’d  the  Grinders,  in 
the  Lupus  marinus ,  or  Sea-wolf. 

Schroder ,  as  Dale  informs  us,  recommends  the  Toad-ftone 
as  a  moft  valuable  Medicine  againft  the  Plague,  and  all  kinds  of 
Poifons. 

Some  affirm,  that  the  Bufonites ,  or  Toad-ftone,  carried 
about  any  Perfon,  preferves  him  againft  all  kinds  of  Poifon,  and 
changes  its  Colour  upon  its  coming  near  to  a  poifon’d  Cup.  But, 
as  thefe  things  are  not  found  to  hold  in  Fact,  I  think  it  enough 
juft  to  have  mention’d  them  ;  only  I  muft  obferve,  with  Boe¬ 
der  y  that  the  Bufonites ,  in  confequence  of  its  being  an  alcaline 
Subftance,  may  abforb  Acids,  and  contribute  to  the  Cure  of 
Fluxes# 

BUGANTI^E,  Chilblains.  Cafellus.  See  Pernio. 

BUGLOSSUM,  Offic.  Park.  Farad.  249.  Bugloffon  vul¬ 
gar  ey  Raii  Hift.  1.  495.  Chab.  515.  Buglojfum  vulgar e  majus, 
J.  B.  3.  578.  Buglojfum  angujlifolium  majus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  256. 
Tourn.  Inft.  134.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  188.  Buglojfum  perenne  ma¬ 
jus  fativum,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  438.  Buglojja  vulgaris ,  Ger. 
655.  Emac.  798.  BUGLOSS.  Dale. 

Buglofs  is  like  Mullein,  but  has  a  rough  and  blacker  Leaf, 
like  the  Tongue  of  an  Ox,  fpread  on  theGround.  I  his,  put 
into  Wine,  is  fuppofed  to  promote  Chearfulnefs.  Diofcorides, 
Lib.  4.  Cap.  128. 

Buglofs ,  from  a  long,  thick,  brown  Root,  fends  forth  large, 
rough,  hairy  Leaves,  lefs  prickly  than  Barrage ,  half  a  Foot 
long,  narrow,  and  fharp-pointed.  The  Stalks  arife  to  the 
Height  of  two  or  three  Feet ;  full  of  fliort  ftiff  Hairs,  on  which 

frow  long  narrow  Leaves,  let  on  without  Foot-ftalks.  The 
lowers  grow  feveral  together,  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  in 
long  rough  Calyces,  of  a  fingle  Leaf,  cut  into  five  round  Par¬ 
titions,  of  a  purple  Colour  at  their  firft  appearing,  and  turning 
to  a  bright  Blue  as  they  Hand,  and  are  lucceeded  by  four- 
corner’d  rough  Seed. 
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Buglofs  is  ufually  planted  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  Jtine 
and  July.  "I  he  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  fometimes  the  Rocrt, 
are  ufed.  • 

Buglofs  is  much  of  the  Nature  of  Barrage ,  being  accounted 
cordial,  and  good  to  exhilarate  the  Spirits,  and  drive  away  Me¬ 
lancholy  ;  and  is  uleful  againft  Hypochondriac  and  Hyfteric 
Diforders. 

The  Flowers  are  among  the  Number  of  the  Four  Cordial 
Flowers.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

1  he  Roots  are  very  glutinous,  and  give  a  deep  Tin&ure  of 
Red  to  blue  Paper  ;  the  Flowers  give  it  but  very  little,  and  the 
Leaves  hardly  any  at  all :  So  that  probably  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
in  this  Plant  is  involved  in  a  glutinous  Juice,  in  which  theEarth 
and  Sulphur  predominate.  The  Buglofs  moiftens,  cools,  and 
gives  great  Relief  to  melancholy  Perfons  it  is  good  to  diffipate 
the  Defluxions  of  the  Bread,  and  an  obftinate  Cough.  The 
Juice  is  drank  from  three  Ounces  to  fix.  The  Ptifan  is  taken 
by  Glafsfuls.  The  Roots  and  Leaves  are  ufed  in  cooling  Broths, 
and  this  Plant  cools  no  otherwife  than  by  reftoring  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood,  which  ftagnates  and  heats  the  Parts  wherein  its 
Circulation  is  retarded.  Buglofs  Flowers  are  ufed  after  the 
manner  of  Tea.  A  Conferve  is  made  of  the  Flowers.  The 
Syrup  made  with  the  Juice  of  the  Leaves  of  Buglofs  gives  great 
Relief  to  melancholy  Perfons  :  This  Juice  is  employ’d  in  the 
Ample  Byzantine  Syrup,  and  the  compound  one  of  Mefue.  It 
enters  alfo  as  an  Ingredient  in  Fernelius's  Syrup  of  Spleenwort. 
Martyn' s  Tournefort. 

The  Conferve,  Syrup,  and  diftil’d  Water  of  Buglofs,  are  all 
highly  extol’d  by  Faber  in  his  Myrothecium.  Etmuller  is  of 
Opinion,  that,  from  the  Leaves  or  Flowers  of  Buglofs,  an  oph¬ 
thalmic  Liquor  may  be  prepared,  not  inferior  to  that  obtain’d 
from  the  Flowers  of  the  Blue-bottle,  or  any  other  Liquor  of 
the  fame  Intention.  Forejlus  tells  us,  from  Augerius ,  that  Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  ufed  a  Decoction  of  Buglofs  for  thirty  Days, 
purging  off  the  Superfluities,  every  feventh  Day,  with  Caffia 
fometimes  alone,  and  fometimes  with  an  Addition  of  the  Con- 
fettio  Hamech ,  have  been  cured  of  the  Lues  Venerea.  The  Pul- 
vis  Diabugloffi  Mynfichti ,  in  Lemery's  Pbarmacop.  is  prepared 
of  Stimulants  and  Abforbents,  the  Aurum  Potabile  of  Mynficbt , 
and  Sugar,  mix’d  with  the  Bark  of  Buglofs- root.  This  Pow¬ 
der  is  faid  to  be  poflefs’d  of  a  cordial  and  chearing  Quality'',  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  the  Quantity  of  a  Dram. 

Buglossum  sylvestre,  Offic.  Bugloffum  fylvejlre  minus , 
C.B.  Pin.  256.  Park.  Theat.  765.  Tourn.  Inft.  134.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  188.  Elem.  Bot.  no.  Bugloffum  fylvejlre  afperum 
minus  annuum ,  foliis  undulatis ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  439.  Bugloffa 
JylveJlris  minor ,  or,  SMALL  WILD  BUGLOSS,  Ger. 
Emac.  799.  Raii  Hift.  1.  494.  Synop.  3.  227.  Merc.  Bot.  1. 
24.  Phyt.  Brit.  17.  Mer.  Pin.  17.  Echium  Fucbfii  feu  Bora- 
go  fylvejlris ,  J.  B.  3.  581.  WILD  BUGLOSS.  Dale. 

This  is  a  much  lels  Plant  than  the  Garden  Kind,  growing 
not  above  a  Foot  high  ,  with  a  fmall  whitifh  Root,  which  dies 
yearly  :  The  Leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  but  broader,  and 
roundifh-pointed  at  the  End,  rough  and  prickly,  like  Barrage. 
The  Stalks  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  prickly,  cloathed  with 
narrow  and  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  fet  on  without  Foot-ftalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  in  Shape  like  the 
Flowers  of  Garden  Buglofs ,  but  lefs,  and  of  a  light-blue  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Seeds  are  alfo  like  the  Seeds  of  that.  It  grows  by 
Hedges  and  Way-fides,  and  among  the  Corn  ;  and  flowers  in 
May. 

This  Wild  Buglofs  is  but  feldom  ufed,  tho’  it  is  faid  to  have 
the  fame  Virtue  with  the  Garden,  but  in  a  lower  Degree,  and, 
for  want  of  that,  may  ferve  to  fupply  its  Place.  Miller's  Bot. 

Off. 

Tragus  made  ufe  of  this  Plant  inftead  of  Barrage  ;  and  the 
Apothecaries  of  Antvjcrp  ufe  it  (according  to  Label)  in  the  room 
of  Buglofs.  Martyn' s  Tournefort. 

The  other  Species  of  Buglofs ,  taken  Notice  of  by  Authors, 

are. 

The  Bugle  ffum  latifolium  fempervirens ,  B.  Bugloffum  folio 
Boraginis ,  Hifpanicum  :  Borrago  fempervirens ,  or  the  ever¬ 
green  Borrage. 

This  Plant  is  faid  to  be  poflefs’d  of  an  aftringent  Quality, 
which  is  ftronger  in  the  Root  than  in  the  Leaves,  which,  if 
drank  in  Wine,  ftop  Fluxes. 

Bugloffum  radio e  rubra. 

Bugloffum  fylvejlre ,  cauliculis  procumbentibus. 

Bugloffum  orientale ,  fore  luteo ,  T.  Cor.  The  Eaftern  Bu¬ 
glofs,  with  yellow  Flowers. 

Bugloffum  Creticurn  verrucofum  per  latum  quibuflam ,  H.  R. 
Par.  Warted  Buglofs  from  Crete. 

Bugloffum  angujli folium  majus,  fore  albo,  C.  B.  P.  Greater 
narrow-leaved  Buglofs,  with  a  white! lower. 

Bugloffum  anguf  folium  majus,  fore  rubro  out  var legato,  C. 
B.  P.  Greater  narrow-  leaved  Buglofs,  with  a  red  or  variegated 
Flower. 

Bugloffum  foliis  finuofs ,  C.  B,  P.  Buglofs  with  flnuated 
Leaves. 

Vol.  I. 


Bugloffum  fylvefre  majus  nigrum ,  C.  B.  P.  Greater  wild 
black  Buglofs. 

Bugloffum  Creticurn  majus ,  fore  coeruleo  purpurante ,  H.  R.  P. 
Greater  Buglofs  of  Candy ,  with  a  blue  b  lower,  inclining  to  a 
purple  Colour. 

Bugloffum  Lufit ani cum,  Echii  folio  undulato,  Inft.  R.  H. 
Portugal  Buglofs,  with  an  undulated  Viper’s  Buglofs- leaf. 

Bugloffum  Creticurn  minimum  odoratum,  fore  vario  elegant! , 
H.  R.  Par.  The  leaft  fweet-feented  Candy  Buglofs,  with  an 
elegant  Flower  of  various  Colours. 

Bugloffum  Creticurn  bumifufum  acaulon  perenne ,  Echii  folio 
anguf  iffimo ,  Tourn.  Cor.  Perennial  Candy  Buglofs,  lying 
fpread  upon  the  Ground,  without  Stalks,  and  with  a  very  nar¬ 
row  Viper’s  Buglofs-leaf. 

Bugloffum  Samium  frutefeens ,  foliis  rorifnarini  obfeure  viren- 
tibus ,  lucide  birfutis ,  Tourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  Buglofs  from  the 
Ifland  of  Samos,  with  Rofemary- leaves,  of  a  fhining  dark- 
green  Colour,  and  hairy. 

Bugloffum  orientale  ereflum ,  foliis  undulatis ,  fore  amoene 
coeruleo ,  Tourn.  Cor.  Upright  Eaftern  Buglofs,  with  undu¬ 
lated  Leaves,  and  a  Flower  of  a  beautiful  blue  Colour. 

Bugloffum  orientale  anguf  folium  altiffimum ,  Tourn.  Cor. 
The  talleft  Eaftern  Buglofs,  with  narrow  Leaves. 

BUGLOSSUS.  A  kind  of  Fifh.  The  fame  with  the  Sole. 

e  Solea. 

BUGONES,  fieyovif,  fixyey* U,  from  an  Ox,  and  yiva- 
y.cu,  to  be  bred  or  generated  of.  An  Epithet  for  Bees,  in  Ufe 
among  the  Antients,  who  fuppofed  thefe  In feCls  to  be  bred  of  the 
Putrefaction  of  an  Ox.  Varro  cle  Re  Rufica,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  5. 

BUGULA,  CONSOLIDA  MEDIA,  Offic.  Bugula, 
MIDDLE  CONSOUND,  Ger.  500.  Emac.  631.  Merc. 
Bot.  1.  24.  Phyt.  Brit.  17.  Raii  Hift.  1.  575.  Synop.  3.  245. 
Mer.  Pin.  17.  Dill.  Cat.  Gill’.  49.  Buxb.  46.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jem 
187.  Tourn.  Inft.  208.  Elem.  Bot.  177.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  184. 
Rivin.  Irr.  Mon.  Bugula  vulgaris  fylvatica  ccerulea ,  Hift. 
Oxon.  3.  391.  Bugula  vulgaris,  fore  cccrulco ,  Park.  Theat. 
525.  Bugala  Confolida  media  pratenfs  ccerulea ,  C.  B.  Pin. 
260.  Confolida  media ,  quibuflam  Bugula,  J.  B.  3.  430.  Confo¬ 
lida  media ,  fymphytum  medium ,  Bugula ,  Chab.  474.  BUGLE. 
Dale. 

Bugle  has  a  fmall  ftringy  Root,  fending  forth  feveral  Stalks 
of  different  Forms  5  fome  roundilh,  and  lying  along,  and  creep¬ 
ing  on  the  Ground,  fending  out  fibrous  Roots  from  the  Joints  ; 
the  other,  which  grow  ereCt,  and  bear  the  Flowers,  are  fquare, 
befet  with  but  few  Leaves,  ftanding  in  Pairs  oppofite  to  one 
another  ;  the  lower  on  long  Foot-ftalks,  the  upper  on  very  fhort 
ones  ;  they  are  oblong,  fomewhat  erenated  about  the  Edges, 
an  Inch  and  half  long,  and  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  dull-green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  oftentimes  with  a  Dalh  of  Purple-:  The  Stalks  are 
eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  having  the  Flowers  growing  at  the 
Top,  in  loofe  Spikes,  whorle-fafhion,  with  two  fmall  brownifh 
Leaves  under  each  Whorle.  They  are  of  a  blue  Colour,  and 
labiated,  but  have  the  Galea  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  hardly  difcernible. 
When  the  Flowers  are  paft,  they  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  longifh 
Seeds,  in  five-pointed  Calyces.  It  grows  in  Woods  and  Hedges, 
and  flowers  in  May. 

Bugle  is  a  noted  vulnerary  Plant,  and  us’d  inwardly  and  out¬ 
wardly  for  all  kind  of  Bruifes,  Wounds,  and  Contufions,  as 
likewife  for  Sores  .and  Ulcers,  for  fpitting  of  Blood,  and  Hae¬ 
morrhages  from  any  Part.  It  is  alfo  aperitive  and  diuretic,  and 
good  to  open  Obftru&ions  of  the  Kidneys,  and  provoke  Urine. 
Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

This  Plant  is  bitter,  deterfive,  and  gives  a  faint- red  Colour  to 
blue  Paper.  It  is  employ’d  in  vulnerary  Potions,  Ptifans, 
and  Apozems  ;  the  Dyfentery,  Fluor  Albus,  and  Difeafes  of 
the  Throat,  Ulcers  and  Thrufhes  in  the  Mouth.  The  clarify’d 
Juice  of  Bugle  has  the  fame  Virtues  ;  it  is  us’d  in  Plaifters. 
Camerarius  and  Dodoncsus  preferib’d  it  for  Obftructions  of  the 
Liver.  It  contains  fome  Sal  Ammoniac  involv’d  in  Sulphur. 
Martyn' s  Tournefort. 

On  account  of  its  abftergent  Qualities,  it  is  accounted  an 
excellent  Vulnerary,  and  is  very  much  us’d  not  only  in  vul¬ 
nerary  Potions,  but  alfo  in  Plaifters,  particularly  among  the 
French ,  with  whom  it  is  a  Proverb,  that  the  Perfon  who  has 
Bugle  and  Sanicle  has  no  Occafion  for  a  Surgeon.  In  confe- 
quence  of  its  abftergent  Virtue,  it  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  prefent 
Remedy  in  fpreading  Aphthae,  and  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth:  That 
an  Ointment  made  of  the  Leaves  of  Bugle,  Scabious,  and  Sanicle, 
bruis’d,  boil’d  in  Lard  till  they  become  dry,  and  then  exprefs’d, 
is  excellent  for  the  Cure  of  all  Ulcers,  Contufions,  and 
Wounds,  we  are  told  by  Parkinfon,  who  recommended  the 
Ufe  of  it  to  thofe  charitable  Ladies,  whofe  Compaffion  for  their 
Fellow-creatures  prompts  them  to  relieve  the  Diforders  of  the 
Neceffitous.  Konigs  affirms,  that,  by  means  of  its  Bitter- 
nefs,  he  has  known  it  to  heal  fcrophulous  Ulcers  in  the  Neck. 
From  what  has  been  advanc’d,  we  may  eafily  perceive  the  Rea- 
fon  why  this  Plant  is  faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  why  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  Spittings  of  Blood,  Dyfenteries,  and  the  f  luor  Al¬ 
bus  ;  for,  when  coarfe,  tenacious,  and  vifeid  Subftances  are 
j0U  attenuated, 
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•Attenuated,  and  Obftrudtions  remov’d,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  a  free  Circulation  of  the  Juices,  the  Emunftories  are  not 
only  open’d,  but  the  fpafmodic  Contractions,  which  are  the 
immediate  Caufe  of  the  morbid  Fluxions,  being  remov  d,  thefe 
Diforders  are  cur’d.  The  Herb  Bugle  is  mod  properly  us  a  in 
Decodlions,  or  its  exprefs’d  Juice  may  be  us  d,  which  is  highly 
faponaceous  and  opening.  1  he  diftil  d  Water  is  not  poffefs  d  of 
very  eminent  Medicinal  Qualities. 

Potcrius  recommends  a  DecoCtion  of  Bugle,  made  with 
Mutton-broth,  as  an  excellent  Medicine  in  a  Phthifts , 
and  internal  Ulcers  ;  affirming  that  it  gently  relaxes  the  Beily, 
wonderfully  recruits  the  Liver,  and  fortifies  other  Parts.  Et- 
tnuller  informs  us,  that  the  Italians ,  in  the  Spring,  cleanfe  the 
Root  and  Leaves  of  Bugle,  and  ufe  them  as  a  Sallad,  which  is 
not  only  grateful  to  the  Palate,  but  acceptable  on  another  Ac¬ 
count,  which  is,  that  it  feems  calculated  to  prevent  Cachexies. 
The  fame  Author  alfo  informs  us,  that  its  Juice  is  an  excellent 
Medicine  in  malignant  Ulcers.  Rieger. 

The  feveral  Species  of  Bugle  mention’d  by  Authors,  befides 
the  preceding,  are 

Bugula  fiore  cineteo  vel  albo ,  Infi.  R.  H.  Bugle  with  a 
white  or  alh-colour’d  Flower. 

Bugula  Alpina  maxima ,  Infi.  R.  H.  The  greateft  Bugle  of 
the  Alps. 

Bugula  fylvejlris  villofa ,  fiore  coeruleo ,  Inft.  R.  H.  Hairy 
Wood-bugle,  with  a  blue  blower. 

Bugula  fylvejlris  villofa ,  fiore  fuaverubente ,  Infi.  R.  H. 
Hairy  Wood-bugle,  with  a  fine  red  Flower. 

Bugula  fylvejlris  villofa,  fiore  albo ,  Inft.  R.  H.  Hairy  Wood- 
bugle,  with  a  white  Flower. 

Bugula  Sarnia  verna ,  boraginis  folio,  fiore  inverfo ,  coeru¬ 
leo fiav ef cent e.  Town.  Cox.  Samian  SpringBugle,  with  a  Borrage- 
leaf,  and  an  inverted  Flower  of  a  yellowfth-blue  Colour. 

Bugula  orientalis  villofa ,  fiore  inverfo  coeruleo ,  alba  macula 
notato ,  Tourn.  Cor.  Hairy  Eaftern  Bugle,  with  an  inverted 
blue  Flower,  lpotted  with  White. 

Bugula  orientalis  villofa,  fiore  inverfo  candido ,  cum  oris 
purpureis ,  Tourn.  Cor.  Hairy  Eaftern  Bugle,  with  an  inverted 
white  Flower,  edg’d  with  Purple. 

Bugula  orientalis,  fiore  ex  violaceo  purpurafeente,  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Bugle,  with  a  purplifh  violet-colour’d  Flower. 

Bugula  orientalis  longifolia, fiore  majore  intenfe  coeruleo,  Tourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Bugle,  with  a  long  Leaf,  and  a  larger  Flower  of 
an  intenfe  blue  Colour. 

BULAPATHUM,  fiKheLnaftov,  from  the  intenfive  Particle 
P?,  and  AciraOw,  a  Dock.  A  Species  of  Dock.  See  Lapa- 
thum. 

BULBASPHODELUS.  An  Afphodel  with  a  bulbous 
Root.  See  Asphodelus. 

BULBINA,  BULBINE.  Diminutives  from  Bulbus, 

which  fee. 

BULBOCASTANUM,  Offic.  J.  B.  3.  30.  Ger.  906. 
Phyt.  Brit.  17.  Buxb.  47.  Raii  Hift.  1.  440.  Synop.  3.  209. 
Chab.  28=5.  Mor.  Umb.  5.  Bulbocajlanum  majus  id  minus , 
SMALL  AND  GREAT  EARTH-NUT,  Ger.  Emac. 
1065.  Bulbocajlanum  minus,  Mer.  Pin.  17.  Bulbocajlanum 
majus,  folio  Apii,  C.  B.  Pin.  162.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  274.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  70.  Tourn.  Inft.  307.  Elem.  Bot.  257.  Nucula  ter- 
reftris  major  &  minor.  Park,  ft  heat.  893.  EARTH-NUT, 
KIPPER-NUT,  PIG-NUT,  and  HAWK-NUT.  Dale. 

This  Plant  has  a  Root  as  big  as  a  large  Nutmeg,  hard  and 
tuberous,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  {hooting  out  Fibres  from  the 
Bottom  and  Sides ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  wing’d,  cut  into 
feveral  Divifions  of  Leaves,  finer  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
Meadow-faxifrage  ;  the  Stalk  grows  to  be  more  than  a  Foot 
hio-h,  having  one  Leaf  about  the  Middle,  which  is  as  fine  and 
{lender  as  Fennel,  having  the  like  Leaves  at  every  Divifion  of 
the  Branches  ;  on  the  Tops  of  which  grow  thin  Umbels  of 
fmall  white  Flowers,  each  of  which  is  fucceeded  by  two  fmooth 
long  Seeds.  It  grows  in  fandy  gravelly  Places,  and  floweis  in 
May. 

ft 'he  Root,  which  is  only  us’d,  and  either  roafted  or  raw, 
is  of  a  pleafant  fweetifti  Tafte,  and  is  accounted  nourilhing, 
and  to  be  a  Provocative  to  Venery.  It  is  likewife  commended 
againft  the  Strangury  and  bloody  Urine.  Miller' s  Bot.  Off. 

"The  Root  of  this  Plant,  when  the  Skin  of  it  is  taken  off, 
proves  a  nourilhing  Food,  but  is  fubjedt  to  produce  Crudities  and 
Flatulences,  in  confequence  of  its  being  with  fome  Difficulty 
concodted.  It  is  alfo  emollient,  and  infpiffates  the  Juices;  for 
which  Reafon  the  Ufe  of  it  is  often  recommended  to  thofe 
whofe  Fluids  are  too  thin,  and  to  fuch  as  are  phthifical,  con- 
fumptive,  and  extenuated.  Alexander  Trallianus,  L.  7.  C.  2. 
informs  us,  that  the  Bulbocaftanum,  or  Earth-nut,  is  of  great 
Service,  prepar’d  in  the  Food  of  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  a 
Spittino-  of  Blood.  Bauhine,  from  Tragus,  tells  us,  that  the 
excorticated  Root  of  the  'Earth-nut,  boil  d  in  1  lefh-broth, 
with  a  little  Pepper,  is  a  Food  which  is  not  only  fweet  and 
nourilhing,  but  alfo  proves  a  Stimulus  to  Venery.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  are  laid  to  be  poflefs’d  of  a  diuretic  Quality. 


Miller  enumerates  fix  Species  of  the  Bulbocajlanum. 
BULBOCODIUM  vulgatius ,  J.  B.  Bulbocodium ,  The- 
ophr.  Codianum  vel  Codiaminum  fiore  codii,  i.  e.  Campanula , 
Gefn.  Hor.  Bulbus  fylvejlris  et  Codiaminum ,  Gefn.  Hor. 
Narciffus  luteus  fylvejlris ,  Dod.  P feudo-narcijfus,  Offic.  Et 
Anglic  us,  Ger.  115*  Emac.  113*  P feudo-narcijfus  Anglicus 
vulgaris.  Park.  Parad.  100.  Narciffus  luteus,  Merc.  Bot.  1. 
53.  Phyt.  Brit.  79.  Narciffus  feu  P feudo-narcijfus  Anglicus , 
Mer.  Pin.  83.  Narciffus  fylvejlris  pallidus,  calyce  luteo,  C.  B. 
Pin.  52.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1131.  Synop.  3.  371.  Dil.  Cat.  Giff. 
40.  Tourn.  Inft.  356.  Bulbocodium,  Chab.  2.  2.  WILD 
DAFFODIL.  Lemery.  Dale. 

Bulbocodium  is  a  Species  of  wild  Narciffus,  about  half  a  Foot 
high,  with  long  ftrait  Leaves,  bearing  on  the  Top  of  its  Stalk  a 
beautiful,  monopetalous,  bell-fhap’d,  pale  Flower,  in  a  yellow, 
gold-colour’d,  Ihining  Calyx,  which  is  inclofed  in  a  membra¬ 
naceous  Sheath,  and  furrounded  with  fix  pale  pointed  Leaves. 
The  Flower  is  fucceeded  by  a  round  Fruit,  with  three  Emi¬ 
nences  ;  and  its  Infide  divided  into  three  Capfules,  which  con¬ 
tain  black,  and  almoft  round,  Seeds.  The  Root  is  bulbous, 
and  vifeid  to  the  Tafte  and  Touch,  with  a  kind  of  Sweetnefs, 
mix’d  with  a  little  Acrimony.  It  grows  by  the  Sides  of  Fields, 
in  Meadows  and  moift  Places,  and  in  Woods  and  Gardens. 
The  Plant  abounds  with  Oil,  and  effential  Salt. 

The  Root  is  purgative  and  aperitive,  and  evacuates  vifeid 
Phlegm.  The  Dofe  is  two  Drams  in  an  Infufion.  Lemery  des 
Drogues. 

It  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  Narciffus,  or  common  pale 
Daffodil.  Dale.  # 

The  Root  is  emetic,  and  hurtful  to  the  Nerves ;  but,  out¬ 
wardly,  is  faid  to  be  good  for  Ambuftions,  Wounds,  and  Her¬ 
nias.  Clufius  affures  us,  that  the  Root  of  every  Species  of 
Narciffus  excites  Vomiting,  as  he  has  often  experienc’d  ;  and 
Label  fays,  that  the  Peafants  ufe  to  vomit  themfelves  with  the 
Root  of  Bulbocodium.  M.  Herman  fays,  the  bruis’d  Leaves 
are  good  for  an  Eryfipelas.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

BULBONACH,  Offic.  Phyt.  Brit.  18.  Bulbonac  an- 
nuum ,  filiqua  rotundiore,  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  70.  Bulbonac  vul- 
gatijfime,  viola  lunaris ,  viola  latifolia,  Phyt.  Brit.  129.  Viola 
lunaris  five  Bulbonach,  Ger.  377.  Emac.  464.  Park.  Theat. 
1366.  Viola  lunaris  vulgaris,  Ejufd.  Parad.  265.  Viola  lu¬ 
naria  major ,  filiqua  rotunda ,  C.  B.  Pin. '203.  Raii  Hift.  I.  787* 
Lunaria  major ,  filiqua  rotundiore ,  J.  B.  2.  881.  Tourn.  Inft. 
218.  Elem.  Bot.  187.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  5.  Leucoium  luna- 
tum,  feu  Lunarium  latifolium  majus  annuum ,  filiqua  rotunda , 
fiore  violaceo  feu  fubcceruleo,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  245.  Herm.  Cat. 
368.  SATTIN  or  HONESTY.  Dale. 

The  Stalk  of  it  grows  to  the  Height  of  a  Cubit  and  a  half, 
or  more,  and  fometimes  to  the  Thicknefs  of  the  little  Finger, 
of  an  azure  or  dark-red  Colour,  and  hairy.  The  Leaves  are 
like  the  Nettle,  but  fometimes  twice  or  thrice  as  large,  hairy, 
ferrated,  fituated  fometimes  oppofite,  and  fometimes  fingle, 
where  the  Branches  divide,  and  tailing  like  Pot-herbs.  The 
Branches,  and  the  Summit  of  the  Stalk,  are  laden  with 
Flowers,  difpofed  almoft  in  the  fame  Order  as  in  the  Cabbage, 
of  a  purplifli  or  carnation  Colour,  of  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the 
common  Cabbage,  and  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Leucoium,  but 
like  them  in  other  refpedls,  of  a  faint  Smell,  with  a  whitifh 
and  remarkable  Unguis  on  the  Infide.  Four  greenifti  Stamina, 
with  yellow  or  pale  Apices,  but  juft  emerge  out  of  the  Calyx, 
which  is  of  an  oblong  Form,  red,  and  compofed  of  two  larger 
and  two  fmaller  Leaves,  being  like  the  Calyx  of  the  Leucoium. 
The  Pods  are  wide,  roundifh,  flat,  bivalv’d,  a  filver-colour’d 
Rim  paffing  between  the  exterior  Laminae  on  both  Sides;  They 
{hoot  forth  a  Filament  at  the  upper  End,  and  contain  a  double 
Row  of  flat  orbicular  Seeds.  The  Root  is  ftrumous,  or  glan- 
dulous,  whence  it  takes  its  Name,  Bulbonach.  ft'he  Seed  is 
of  a  dark  Red,  and  very  large  for  the  Kind,  and  of  a  very  acrid 
Tafte,  mix’d  with  fome  Bitternefs.  It  keeps  its  Leaves  during 
Winter.  The  fecond  Year  of  its  Planting,  the  Stalk  drops, 
and  falls  to  the  Ground,  and,  when  the  Seed  is  ripe,  perilhes. 
It  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary  > 
in  England  it  is  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

It  is  of  a  hot,  bitter,  and  acrimonious  Tafte,  efpecially  tbs 
Seeds,  tho’  the  Roots  are  eaten  in  Sallads.  It  abtlerges, 
moderately  heats,  and  provokes  Urine,  like  the  Rapunculus. 
The  Powder  of  tire  bittereft  Seed  is  given,  in  a  Water  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Diftemper,  for  the  Epilepfy.  A  *-ur~ 
geon  of  Switzerland ,  with  the  bruis’d  Leaves  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  Lunaria,  or  Bulbonach,  and  Sanicle,  prepar’d  a  vulnerary 
Ointment  of  no  contemptible  Virtue.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 
BULBUS. 

The  Bulbus  efculentus ,  being  commonly  eaten,  is  knmvn  to 
every  Body,  ft'he  reddilh  Sort,  which  is  brought  fiom  Africa, 
is  agreeable  to  the  Stomach  and  Belly  ;  but  the  bitter  and  tquu- 
laceous  Kind  is  more  friendly  to  the  Stomach,  and  helps  Con- 

codtion.  , 

The  Bulbi  are  all  acrimonious  and  heating,  {Emulating  to 

Venery,  inducing  a  Roughnefii  on  the  Tongue  and  Tonfils, 

nutritive. 
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nutritive,  and  increafing  the  Flefh,  but  they  generate  Infla¬ 
tions.  They  are  efte£tual,  in  Cataplafms,  for  Luxations, 
Contufions,  Darts,  or  other  fuch  Weapons,  lodg’d  in  the 
Flefli,  and  for  Pains  of  the  Joints.  They  are  good  alfo  in  a 
Gangrene,  and  for  the  Gout,  either  alone,  or  mix’d  with 
Honey.  A  Cataplafm  of  Bulbi,  with  Honey  and  pounded 
Pepper,  is  (uccefsfully  apply’d  to  the  cedematous  Tumors  of 
hydrupical  Per  Tons,  and  to  the  Bite  of  a  Dog.  They  reftrain 
•  Sweating,  and  mitigate  the  Pain  of  the  Stomach.  Mix’d  with 
roafted  Nitre,  they  abfterge  the  Scurf  and  Achores  of  the  Head. 
Alone,  or  mix’d  with  Egg-fhells,  they  take  off  the  Marks  of 
Blows,  or  Spots  in  the  Face  ;  and,  with  Honey  or 

Vinegar,  they  clear  the  fame  Part  of  Freckles.  Mix’d  with 
Polenta ,  they  heal  Fra£!ures  (QAaV^aTor)  about  the  Ears,  and 
Contufions  of  the  Nails.  Roafted  in  hot  Cinders,  and  apply’d, 
with  the  Allies  of  the  calcin’d  Heads  of  Maenae,  (theCackarel 
Fifli,  Dale)  they  remove  a  Ficus.  Burnt,  and  mix’d  with 
Alcyonium ,  it  clears  the  Skin  of  Sun-burning,  and  black  Cica¬ 
trices,  if  rubb’d  on  the  Parts  expo  fed  to  the  Sun.  Boil’d  in 
Vinegar,  and  eaten,  they  are  effectual  in  Ruptures.  It  is  ad- 
vi /cable  to  abftain  from  a  plentiful  Ufe  of  them,  becaufe  they 
af!e£t  the  nervous  Syftem.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  200. 

There  is  a  Plant  of  the  bulbous  Kind,  which,  as  A Ipapus, 
in  his  Lexicon,  obferves,  is  call’d,  by  the  Arabians ,  Arzi  /flail, 
or  Jlrz  Arnil.  What  it  is,  he  explains  from  fome  Arabian  Ex¬ 
porters,  who  fay  it  is  a  Bulb  of  the  Onion-kind,  of  a  fweet 
Tafte,  grows  in  the  Mountains,  and  is  call’d,  by  the  People  of 
Damafcus ,  Arzi  Alnil ,  or  Hafnil ;  and  that  it  is  eaten  in  the 
Spring,  on  account  of  its  Sweetnefs.  Alpagus  adds,  That  this 
Bulb  was  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Pear  commonly  call’d 
theMufcadei,  and  was  furrounded  with  a  fine  hairy  Tegument, 
in  manner  of  a  Net,  from  which  proceeded  many  long  and  fine 
Leaves  ;  that  it  grows  on  Mountains,  and  was  call’d  by  the 
Arabian  Naturaliffs  Bulbus.  This  is  the  Bulous  which  Avifena 
call’d  by  that  Name,  and  fays  is  the  fame  as  the  Bulbus  tfeu- 
lentus  of  the  Greeks ,  and  that  it  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of 
the  Bulb  of  the  Narcilfus,  has  a  Leaf  like  a  Leek,  and  a  Flower 
like  a  Violet. 

Diofcorides  has  given  no  Defcription  of  the  Bulbus  efculcntus, 
and,  by  that  means,  has  put  all  our  Botanifts  to  the  Trouble  of 
fearching  it  out,  and  they  have  not  yet  found  it.  Avifena 
takes  it  for  what  we  have  faid  above  ;  tho’  he  fhews,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  Matter  is  no  lefs  doubtful  among  the  Arabians. 
Some,  he  fays,  think  it  to  be  the  Azzir ,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Onion,  which  has  the  fame  Virtues,  he  tells  us,  as  another 
Onion  call’d  Bajfal  Afar ,  that  is,  the  Monf e-onion.  Others, 
he  fays,  take  it  for  the  Cepe  Althalcair  ;  for  fo  Alpagus ,  in  his 
Lexicon,  reads  the  Words,  and  expounds  them  of  a  frnall  ob¬ 
long  Species  of  Onion,  which  the  Venetians  commonly  call 
Scalogna,  and  is  the  Cepa  Afcalonica  of  the  Antients. 

Since  there  are  fo  many  Species  of  Bulbs,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Arabians  are  not  certain  on  which  to  fix  for  the  (ZoaGos 
zJ'wJ'iftof,  Bulbus  efculentus ,”  of  the  Greeks.  Avifena  takes 
it  as  above,  and  calls  it  alfo  Bafal  Afacul.  Bafal  is  a  Name  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  cepaceous  Kinds,  from  the  Hebreiv  Dll,  which 
fignifies  an  Onion.  Serapio  takes  the  Bafal  Azzir  for  the  Bul¬ 
bus,  and  quotes  the  Place  of  Diofcorides,  concerning  the  Bulbus , 
under  that  Head,  which  he  expounds  by  an  Onion  without 
Coats.  But  the  Arabian  Interpreters,  whofe  Opinion  is  given 
us  by  Alpagus,  have  confounded  the  Bulb  of  the  Egyptian  Lotos, 
or  Nymphaea  of  Nile,  which  was  call’d  Arz  Elmil ,  or  Hafnil , 
with  that  eatable  Bulb,  which  was  call’d  by  the  Arabians  abfo- 
lutely  Bulbus. 

Diofcorides  feems  to  make  two  Sorts  of  the  Bulbus  efculentus  ; 
one  fweet,  and  the  other  bitter,  and  favouring  of  the  Sea- 
onion,  orSquilla.  Avifena ,  in  his  Chapter  of  foe  Bulbus  efcu¬ 
lentus,  towards  the  End,  quotes  the  Words  of  Diofcorides,  and, 
in  like  manner,  makes  two  Kinds,  the  fweet,  and  the  bitter  ; 
the  fweet,  which  is  red,  is  good  for  the  Stomach,  but  the  bitter 
Kind  is  better.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Bulbi  differ  in  Bignefs, 
Colour,  and  Sweetnefs.  Some  Sorts  are  eaten  raw,  which, 
for  that  Reafon,  muff  be  fweet  ;  thefe  grow,  he  fays,  in  the 
Taurica  Cherfonefus.  Next  in  Goodncfs,  of  the  fame  kind, 
are  the  African,  and,  after  them,  the  Apulian.  The  African , 
therefore,  muff  be  fweet.  Diofcorides  makes  the  African 
Bulbi  red  and  fweet ;  on  the  contrary,  Heraclides  Taren- 
tinus ,  in  Athenaus ,  fays  they  were  white  and  bitter. 
Thefe  are  Contradictions ;  yet  Diofcorides  mentions  Heraclides 
Tarentinus  as  one  of  his  Authors.  The  antient  Greeks  highly 
commend  the  Bulbus  of  Megara.  Theophrajius  writes,  that 
Bulbs,  in  fome  Places,  are  fo  fweet,  that  they  are  eaten  raw, 
as  in  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus.  At  prefent  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  Bulbus  efculentus  of  the  Antients,  as  well  of  the  fweet  as 
the  bitter  Kind  ;  nor  have  our  Botanifts  obferv’d,  that  Diof¬ 
corides  makes  two  Sorts  of  Bulbs,  bolides  the  Bulbus  vomiiorius , 
which  are  the  fweet  and  red,  brought  out  of  Africa,  and  the 
common  bitter  Sort,  which  were  known  to  every  body. 

There  was  alfo  a  fweet  Bulbine,  which  Theophrajius  does  not 
reckon  among  theftoAftw,  (Bulbi)  but  tire  (ho/(icofn  (Bulbodea). 
And,  indeed,  the  is  fo  call’d,  from  its  Similitude  to 
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the  /3oA (iof.  Thus  we  meet  with  Ketf^ctf/lvn,  ( Car - 

damine,  Helleborine )  and  the  like.  Heraclides  Tarentinus , 
before  quoted  in  Athenaus ,  fays,  that  what  we  call  the  Bul¬ 
bine  is  of  better  Juice  than  the  Bulbus,  but  not  fo  agreeable  to 
the  Stomach,  becaufe  it  had  fomewhat  of  a  pinguious  Sweet¬ 
nefs.  Perhaps  this  Bulbine  was  the  fweet  Bulbus  of  Diofcorides , 
which,  he  fays,  was  lefs  agreeable  to  the  Stomach  than  the 
bitter  Sort. 

Pliny,  Lib.  20.  Cap.  g.  writes,  that  the  Greeks  call’d  by 
the  Name  of  Bulbine  an  Herb  which  had  the  Leaves  of  a  Leek, 
and  a  red  Bulb.  On  the  contrary,  Matron,  in  Athenaus, 
makes  it  have  a  Bulb  whiter  than  Snow  ;  and  Theophrajius 
reckons  the  Bulbine  among  thofe  bulbaceous  Plants  which  were 
white,  and  not  inclos’d  within  feveral  Coats  ;  fuch,  he  fays, 
grew  in  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus. 

They  who  take  the  Cepa  Afcalonica  for  the  Bulbus  of  the 
Antients,  are  utterly  in  the  wrong.  The  Antients  plainly 
diftinguifh  between  what  was  properly  call’d  and  every 

thing  of  the  cepaceous  Kind  $  and  Theophrajius  even  reckons 
among  the  j3oA fiwJ'n  fome  things  which  were  different  from  the 
properly  fo  call’d.  He  calls  them  Bulbodea ,  from  the 
Similitude,  becaufe  they  had  a  round  Roof  like  the  Bulbus , 
tho’  not  inclos’d  in  Scales  or  Coats.  The  Bulbus,  therefore, 
confifts  of  feveral  Coats,  one  within  another.  In  another  Place 
he  fays,  of  the  Root  of  the  Narciflus,  that  it  was  much  like  the 
Bulbus,  97-Aik  a  A«7r«tn<yJ'iK,  “  but  not  confifting  of  Scales  or 
“  Coats.  ”  '1  he  Arabians  knew  no  more  of  the  Bulbus  than 

the  Moderns,  as  appears  from  the  Chapter  of  Avifena  on  the 
Bulbus  efculentus  ;  and  they  retain’d  the  Greek  Term  (io/foo, 
becaufe  they  knew  not  how  to  give  a  Name  to  a  thing  of  which 
they  were  wholly  ignorant.  Salmafius  de  Homonym.  Hyl.  latr . 
Cap.  1 14. 

Paulas  ALgineta ,  L.  1.  C.  76.  informs  us,  that  the  <c  Bulbs 
“  are  of  an  aftringent  abftergent  Quality,  and  procure  an  Ap- 
“  petite  ;  that  they  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  promote  the 
“  Expectoration- of  vifeid  Humours  ;  that,  when  twice  boil’d, 
“  they  become  more  nourifhing,  but  lofe  their  emollient  Qua- 
“  lity,  fince,  by  that  means,  their  Bitternefs  is  deftroy’d ; 
“  that  they  increafe  the  Quantity  of  the  feminal  Fluid,  and, 
cl  confequently,  prove  a  Stimulus  to  Venery,  if  us’d  in  large 
ct  Quantities  j  that  they  excite  Inflations  and  Gripes  ;  but  that, 
<e  if  eaten  with  Oil,  Garum,  and  Vinegar,  they  are  very 
“  grateful  to  the  Palate,  eafily  digefted  by  the  Stomach,  ceafe 
“  to  prove  flatulent,  and  nourifh  very  much.  ” 

Matthiolus  informs  us,  that  Galen  accounted  the  Bulbus 
efculentus  cold  ;  and  thought  that  it  render’d  the  Juices  vifeid, 
was  with  Difficulty  concoCfed,  produc’d  Flatulences,  and 
prov’d  a  Stimulus  to  Venery  ;  but  that,  when  it  was  apply’d  by 
way  of  Ointment,  it  cleanfed  and  agglutinated,  in  confequence 
of  its  Bitternefs,  and  aftringent  Qualities.  Celfus ,  L.  2.  C.  18. 
reckons  all  the  Bulbi  among  the  Pot-herbs  valentifjimi  generis, 
by  which,  in  all  Probability,  he  means  fuch  as  afford  a  great 
deal  of  Nourifhment  ;  and,  in  the  twenty-third  Chapter  of  the 
fame  Book,  he  afferts  that  they  generate  a  thick  Phlegm. 
’Tis  no  difficult  Talk  to  affign  a  Reafon  for  the  Bulbi  being 
thought  of  hard  Digeftion,  and  calculated  to  infpiffate  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  fince  they  themfelves  abound  with  a  tough  and  vifeid 
Juice.  That  they  were  us’d  by  the  Antients  in  Food,  as  a 
Stimulus  to  Venery,  is  a  Circumftance  not  to  be  doubted. 
Accordingly  Martial,  in  the  feventy-fifth  Epigram  of  his 
third  Book,  gives  them  the  Epithet  Salaces ,  in  confequence  of 
■the  Effe£ts  they  produc’d  in  the  Conftitution ;  and,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  Epigram  of  the  fame.  Book,  he  gives  the  following 
Advice : 

Cum  fit  anus  conjux,  IA  fint  tibi  mortua  membra , 

Nil  aliud  bulbis  quam  fatur  ejje  potes. 

And  Ovid,  when  preferring  for  the  Cure  of  Love,  he  enu*> 
merates  fuch  things  as  are  to  be  abftain’d  from,  he  fings  thus  : 

Daunius  an  Libycis  bulbus  tibi  mijfus  ab  oris. 

An  veniat  Megaris,  noxius  omnis  erit. 

Bulbus  vomitorius,  Offic.  Mufcari  Clufii,  ASH- 
COLOUR’D  GRAPE-FLOWER,  Ger.  105.  Emac.  120. 
Mufcari  obfoletiore  fore,  Tourn.  Inft.  348.  Mufcari  tnajus, 
obfoleto  jiore,  Elem.  Bot.  288.  Mufcari  obfoletiore  for  e  ex  pur¬ 
pura  virente,  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  114.  Hyacinthus  racemofus 
mofehatus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  43.  Raii  Hift.  2.  1162.  Hyacinthus 
racemofus  feu  botryoides  major,  feu  Mufcari  majus ,  obfoleto  albo 
Jiore ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  2,72.  Hyacinthus  botryoides  major  mofeha¬ 
tus,  five  Mufchari Jiore  cinericeo.  Park.  Parad.  112.  Hyacin¬ 
thus  odoratijfimus,  di dlus  Tibcadi  IA  Mufcari,  J.  B.  2.  578. 
Hyacinthus  odoratijfimus ,  Dipcadi  IA  Mufcari  die? us,  Chab. 

207.  MUSK-GRAPE-FLOWER.  Dale. 

The  Bulbus  called  vomitorius  has  a  Leaf  as  flexible  as  Lea¬ 
ther,  and  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Bulbus  efculentus  ; 
its  Root  indeed  is  like  the  Root  of  that  Bulbus,  but  cover’d 
with  a  black  Rind. 

‘  •  This 
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This  Root  eaten  alone,  or  a  Deco&ion  thereof  drank,  is  a 
Remedy  for  Defers  of  the  Bladder,  and  provokes  Vomiting. 

Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  201.  .  ,  . 

It  produces  five  or  fix  oblong  Leaves,  which  fpread  them- 
fclves  on  the  Ground  in  a  diforderly  manner,  and  are  oblique¬ 
ly  inflected,  chanelled,  and  fufficiently  fubftantial  and  juicy, 
beino-  very  like  the  Leaves  of  the  larger  tufted  Hyacinth,  and 
(hewing  their  fine  Stamina,  even  when  they  are  broken,  but 
not  fo  abundantly  as  the  Leaves  of  the  Hyacinthus  Eriopborus , 
which,  when  firft  they  bud,  turn  purple  or  whitifh,  and  fome- 
times  become  of  a  very  beautiful  Red.  From  the  midft  of  the 
Leaves  in  the  Spring-time  fhoots  up  a  pretty  thick,  round,  and 
naked  Stalk,  very  weak  in  proportion  to  its  Thicknefs,  and 
furrounded  with  Clufters  of  Flowers,  from  the  Middle  almoft 
to  the  Top.  Thefe  Flowers  pretty  well  refemble  a  fmall 
Drinking-cup,  and  are  at  firft  purplilh  or  green,  afterwards  of 
a  Purple°  inclining  to  Green,  or  of  a  whitifh-green,  fome- 
times  of  a  fort  of  Sea-green  Colour  ;  fometimes  they  are  black 
in  the  Beginning,  or  of  a  deep  Purple,  and  afterwards  turn 
pale  or  yellowilh ;  or  they  are  pale  at  firft,  and  grow  yellow 
afterwards,  and,  when  they  begin  to  wither,  turn  black,  or 
dark-colour’d ;  and  this  kind  are  more  bluntly  mucronated  than 
others.  Sometimes,  when  they  begin  to  wither,  they  emit  a 
moft  grateful  Odour,  almoft  like  that  of  Mufk  or  Spices. 
There  are  fome  found  of  a  Snow-white  Colour,  and  of  a  moft 
lively  Red,  but  I  had  never  the  Fortune  to  meet  with  any 
fuch.  They  are  all  fucceeded  by  very  large,  triangular,  and 
as  it  were  pinnated  Heads,  containing  black  round  Seed,  of 
the  Size  of  the  Orobus.  The  Root  is  large,  whitifh,  peren¬ 
nial,  and  compofed  of  many  Coats  like  the  Onion,  and 
ftrengthen’d  with  many  thick  Fibres,  which  proceed  from  its 
Bafe,  and  are  perennial,  not  withering  and  perifhing  every 
Year,  like  the  Fibres  of  the  Plyacinths,  Narciffufes,  Tulips, 
Lilies,  and  many  other  bulbous  Plants.  The  Flowers  being 
to  unfold  from  the  Bafe,  as  in  other  Plants  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  which  bear  their  Flowers  in  Spikes  or  Clufters. 

It  grows  in  the  Gardens  about  Conjlantinople  plentifully, 
and  beyond  the  Bofporus  in  Afta ,  from  whence  according  to 
Clufius,  it  was  originally  imported  into  Europe.  Rail  Hiji. 
Plant. 

It  flowers  in  the  Month  of  April,  and  its  Root  is  only  in 
Ufe.  When  chew’d,  or  drank  by  way  of  Deception,  it  cures 
Diforders  of  the  Bladder. 

See  Bulbus,  in  the  Explication  of  Botanical  Terms  in 
Botany. 

BULEUMA,  (iZrzvyct.  The  fame  as  Confilium ,  which  fee. 

BULIMIA,  BULIMIASIS,  BULIMUS.  The  fame  as 
Boulimos,  which  fee. 

BULITHOS,  pi*/6o{,  from  an  Ox,  and  \i8of,  a  Stone. 
A  Stone  often  found  not  only  in  the  Gall-bladder,  but  alfo 
in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  of  an  Ox  ;  fo  that  Arijlotle  feems 
to  be  miftaken,  Se£i.  io.  Prob.  42.  where  he  labours  to  give  a 
Reafon,  why  Man  only  is  afflicted  with  the  Stone.  Cajlel- 
lus.  See  Bos. 

BULLA,  oroyfowZ.  A  Bubble.  It  is  generated,  according 
to  Galen,  Com.  in  Lib.  7.  Aph.  34.  “  by  a  Flatus  included 
“  within  a  humid  Subftance.”  This  happens  moft  frequently 
when  this  Humid  has  fomething  of  Tenacity,  which  renders 
the  Bubble  more  ftable,  and  lefs  liable  to  Diffolution.  lloutpo- 
M ,yn  (Bubbles)  in  Hefycbius  are  expounded  diiv  vdctji 
ytvbyevctt  otchuruo,  Si  ipvattyctja,  vddjoe,  “  Tumors  generated  in 
tt  the  Water,  or  flatulent  Swellings  of  the  Water.”  In  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Lib.  7.  Aph.  34.  UAokti  FWi  Tola  tv  "ov^otatv  l<pW*v\a.i 
hroyfoKvyi?,  vi<pj\nid  aviy.aivxfft,  a)  yctx? w  dppeofinv  ZaeaQcti. 
tt  Bubbles  arifing  in  the  Urine  indicate  Nephritic  Diforders, 

“  and  a  long  Difeafe.”  . 

Bulla:  is  ufed  to  fignify  Puftules  arifing  in  the  Eye,  or 
proceeding  from  Combuftions  in  any  Part.  Galen,  de  Simp. 

Fac.  Lib.  6.  &  9.  I  -n 

BULLIMENTA.  A  Word  ufed  by  fome  Chymifts  to 

fignify  Gold  and  Silver  Vefl'els,  as  they  appear  after  Wafhing 
and  Scouring,  that  is,  with  a  glittering  Brightnefs.  Cajlcl- 
lus. 

BUMELIA,  U,  from  fi,  a  Particle  adding  Great- 

nefs,  and  y.tVia,  an  Afti.  A  Species  of  Afh.  See  i  RAXi- 
NUS.  Blancard. 

BUNA.  See  Coffee. 

BUNIAS,  Napus  dulcis,  Offic.  Napus,  J.  B.  2.  842. 
Chab.  272.  Raii  Hift.  1.  801.  Park.  Parad.  509.  Napus  fa- 
tiva ,  C.  B.  Pin.  95.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  114.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen. 
6<.  Buxb.  231.  Bunias ,  Ger.  185.  Emac.  235.  NA- 
VEW-GENTLE.  Dale. 

The  boiled  Root  of  the  Bunias  generates  Inflations,  and 
affords  but  little  Nourifhment.  The  Seed  drank  prevents  the 
ill  Effects  of  Poifons,  for  which  Purpofe  it  is  mixed  in  Anti¬ 
dotes.  The  Root  is  preferv’d  as  a  Pickle.  Diofcorides,  Lib. 
2.  Cap.  136. 

Thofe  Leaves  of  the  Garden-navew ,  which  lie  on  the 
Ground,  are  long  and  large,  deeply  cut  in,  and  in  Shape  like 
a  Turnep-leaf,  but  lefs,  and  very  little  hairy.  The  Stalks 
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grow  to  be  two  or  three  Foot  high,  befet  with  fmaller  Leaves, 
fmooth  as  well  as  the  Stalk,  and  little  or  nothing  jagged,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  which  grow  higher  upon  the  Branches,  which  are 
round  and  broad  at  Bottom,  and  encompafs  the  Stalk,  ending 
in  a  narrow  Point  of  a  bluifh-green  Colour.  The  Flowers 
grow  many  together  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  made  of  four 
bright  yellow  Leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  cylindrical 
Pods,  containing  fmall  round  black  Seed  ;  the  Root  is  white, 
longer  and  flenderer  than  a  Furnep,  but  much  like  it  in  Tafte. 

It  is  fown  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  April ;  the  Root  is  ufed 
in  Food,  and  the  Seed  in  Phyfic. 

The  Seed  is  commended  by  the  Antients  as  good  againft 
all  kinds  of  Poifons,  and  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures,  to 
provoke  Urine,  and  the  Menfes.  Matthiolus  extols  it  againft 
all  kinds  of  infedious  Diftempers,  to  expel  Malignity,  and 
chear  the  Heart,  as  alfo  to  drive  out  the  Small-pox  and 
Meafles.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Tberiaca  Andromachi. 

Miller’s  Bot.  Of.  .  ,  . 

Thefe  Seeds  are  faid  to  be  heating,  drying,  ablterging,  ape¬ 
ritive,  and  digeftive;  and  to  be  Enemies  to  Venery. 

Napus  Sylvestris,  Offic.  C.  B.  Pin.  95.  Raii  Hift. 

1.  802.  Synop.  3.  295.  J.  B.  2.  843.  Chab.  272.  Hift. 
Oxon.  2.  1 14.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  65.  Dill.  Cat.  Gill.  51. 
Buxb.  232.  Napus,  Bunias,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  52.  Phyt.  Brit. 
79.  Bunias  fylvejlns  Lobelio,  Ger.  181.  Emac.  235*  Bu¬ 
nias  five  Napus  fylvejlns ,  Park.  Theat.  865.  Mer.  Pin.  17. 

RAPE.  C>J  / 

It  o’ rows  amongft  Corn^  and  on  the  Sides  or  Ditches#  It 

flowers  in  Summer.  The  Seed  is  in  Ufe.  It  agrees  with  the 
former  in  Virtues,  but  is  fomewhat  more  acrid.  Dale. 

This  is  a  much  lefs  Plant  than  the  Garden  Navew,  having 
a  long,  flender,  whitifh,  fticky  Root,  full  of  Fibres  at  the 
Bottom  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  lefs,  and  much  jagged,  and 
round  at  the  Ends.  The  Stalks  are  fmooth,  and  befet  with 
the  like  fmaller  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  and  Seed  are  much  alike. 
Miller’s  Bot.  Of. 

Pseudo-bunium,  Offic.  Napus  fylvejlns  Cretica,  C. 
B.  Pin.  95.  Park.  Theat.  865.  CANDY  WILD  NA¬ 
VEW. 

The  Herb  is  only  in  Ufe,  and  is  found  in  the  Ifland  of 
Crete.  According  to  Diofcorides  it  cures  Gripes,  Stranguries, 
and  Pains  of  the  Sides.  It  alfo  difeuffes  fcrophulous  Tumors, 
if  mix’d  with  Salt  and  Wine,  and  apply’d  to  them  by  way  of 
Ointment. 

’Tis  a  Controverfy  hotly  agitated  among  the  Literati,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Seeds  of  the  Napus  dulcis ,  or  thole  of  the  Napus  fyl- 
veftris,  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  the  Venice 
Treacle.  The  Seeds  of  the  former  are  for  this  Purpofe  ufed 
in  our  Shops.  In  this  they  imitate  the  Greeks-,  for  Diofcorides 
makes  not  the  leaft  mention  of  any  of  the  Napus  fylvejlris. 
Andromachus  the  elder,  alfo,  orders  the  Seeds  of  the  Napus 
dulcis  ;  and  Matthiolus ,  in  the  fifth  Book  of  his  Epiftles  to 
Baltbaferus,  affirms,  that  the  Seeds  of  the  Napus  dulcis  refill 
Poilbn  more  powerfully  than  thofe  of  the  Napus  fylvejlns. 
Andromachus  the  younger,  when  enumerating  the  feveral  Sim¬ 
ples  which  enter  the  Compofition  of  the  Tberiaca,  commends 
the  Seeds  of  the  Napus  fylvejlris,  as  being  more  acrid,  and  of 
Confequence  more  efficacious  in  promoting  the  Intention  of 
the  Medicine.  But  Galen ,  in  his  firft  Book  de  Antidotis,  dif¬ 
fers  from  both  thefe  Opinions,  and  recommends  the  Seeds  of 
the  Pfeudo-Bunium,  as  moft  proper  for  compoiing  the  Tberia¬ 
ca.  Dale.  ^  .  . 

BUNITES  Vinum ,  favtlno  oivoo,  Wine  of  Bumum,  is  made 
by  putting  two  Drams  of  Bunium  into  two  Quarts  of  Muft, 
and  letting  it  ftand  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Year,  and  then  Fram¬ 
ing  it  off. 

It  is  good  in  Diforders  of  the  Stomach,  and  relieves  fuch  as 
are  fatigu’d  with  Riding  or  Fencing.  Diofcorides,  Lib.  5. 
Cap.  56. 

BUNIUM,  fihviov.  Wild  Parfley.  See  Apium. 
BUPEINA,  (iisTitvct ,  from  the  augmentative  Particle, 
and  oravau,  to  hunger.  The  fame  as  Boulimos,  whici 

fee  • 

BUPHAGOS,  ^ctyoo.  The  Name  of  an  Antidote  in 

Marcellus  Empiricus,  Cap.  29.  againft  the  Colic. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  Offic.  Chab.  364.  Buphthalmum 
cotuU  folio,  C.  B.  134.  Raii  Hift.  1.341-  Buphthalmum 
peregrinunt ,  Alp.  Exot.  221.  Buphthalmum  alterum,  Mulct 

folio.  Park.  1371.  Buphthalmum  peregrinunt  A ptno,  ju 

1371.  Buphthalmum  verum,  Ger.  607.  Linac.  74  •  “ 

phthalmum  tenui folium,  folio  Alillefolii  fere,  J.  B.  3-  I^4*  1 

Oxon.  3.  16.  Chryfantbemum  cotules  folio,  cr.  at.  145. 
Chryfanthemum  folio  cotula,  Flor.  2.  46.  ryjan  emum  a 
terum,  cotuU  latiori  folio,  P.  Al.  Cotula  >«><«  rad, at,, 
Elem.  Bot.  396.  Tourn.  Inft.  495-  OX-tVi.. 

The  Buphthalmum,  by  fome  called  Lachlan,  (ends  for‘hf  " - 
der,  and  fomewhat  (lender  Stalks,  with  Leaves  like  thofe  ot 
Fennel,  and  yellow  Flowers,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  dn  lomm, 
and  refembling  an  Eye,  whence  it  took  its  Name.  g 
in  Fields,  and  about  Cities  and  1  owns,  ^ 
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The  bruifed  Flowers  with  Cerate  difcufs  oedematous  Tu¬ 
mors  and  Hardnefics.  They  fay,  that  Bupbtbabnum ,  drank 
atter  coining  out  of  the  Bath,  reftores,  after  fome  time  ufing 
it,  a  good  Complexion  to  thofe  who  are  difcolour’d  with  the 
yellow  Jaundice.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  156. 

Ox-eye  is  a  Plant  which  has  a  great  many  Ihrubby  Branches, 
whereon  grow  fine  winged  Leaves,  like  Yarrow,  but  fhorter, 
ftiffer,  and  fomewhat  white  and  hoary  :  Each  Stalk  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  pretty  large  corymbiferous  Flower,  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour  like  a  Marigold,  but  that  the  middle  Thrum  is 
larger  in  ^proportion,  and  the  Petala  are  much  fhorter  and 
firmer.  I  he  Root  is  fmall  and  fibrous.  It  grows  wild  in  fome 
Parts  of  the  North  of  England ,  and  flowers  in  June  or  July. 
It  is  feldom  or  never  ufed  :  But  that  which  is  called  the  Ox- 
eye  in  the  Shops,  is  the  Beilis  major.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

T.  here  is  another  Sort  of  Buphtbalmum  thus  diftinguifh’d. 

Buphthalmum  Germanicum,  Offic.  Buphtbalmum 
vulgar e ,  Raii  Hi  ft.  1.  341.  Synop.  3.  18.  Ger.  Emac. 
747.  Buphtbalmum  tanaceti  minor  is  folio ,  C.  B.  Pin.  134. 
Chomel.  2.  692.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  106.  Tourn.  Inft.  49. 
Elem.  Bot.  396.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  136.  Dill.  Cat.  Giff. 
159.  Buxb.  47.  Buphthalmum  Matthioli  five  vulgare,  mil/e- 
folii  foliis ,  Park.  Theat.  1370.  Chamamelum  Chryfan- 
tbemum  quorundam.  J.  B.  3.  122.  Chamamelum  Chryfanthe- 
mum  quorundam  :  Buphtbalmum  mult  is ,  Chab.  363.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  perenne ,  brevioribus  U  incanis  foliis  tanaceti  injlar 
alatis ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  20.  COMMON  OX-EYE. 

This  Herb  is  faid  to  be  aperitive,  vulnerary,  and  to  be  good 
for  a  Jaundice  ;  but  it  is  feldom  met  with  in  our  Shops. 

Miller  takes  Notice  of  five  Species  of  this  Plant. 
BUPLEUROIDES,  0s-/rAst;po«tfjk,  from  fiswAzufov,  Bupleu- 
ron,  and  tidos,  a  Form  or  Shape,  that  is,  a  Plant  much  of 
the  Figure  of  the  Bupleuron.  It  is  thus  deferibed. 

The  Leaves  grow  together  by  Twos  and  Threes  in  the 
fame  Place.  The  End  of  the  Foot-ftalk  bears  an  oblong 
Ovary,  the  Apex  of  which  is  crown’d  with  a  naked,  herba¬ 
ceous,  pentapetalous  Flower,  the  Petals  being  roftpd  up,  in- 
clofing  five  Stamina.  The  Ovary  has  a  Tube  cleft  in  two, 
the  Apices  of  which  are  backwards,  and  rough.  When  ripe, 
it  pafies  into  two  longifh  Seeds  ;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
the  Form  of  an  Umbel  or  Umbrella.  It  is  an  Evergreen. 
Miller’s  Dift. 

I  find  no  Medicinal  Virtues  aferib’d  to  it. 

BUPLEURON,  /3»7rAsupoi',  from.sSV,  an  Ox,  andTAevper, 
a  Side,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  caufe  a  Crepitation  of  the  Side  of 
an  Ox,  but  more  probably,  becaufe  it  affords  the  Ox  a  Bed  : 
Or  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Leaves 
bear  fome  Refemblance  to  the  Ribs  of  an  Ox ;  or  of  great, 
and  arAzvJov,  Side,  as  the  large  Rib.  Miller’s  Difi. 

The  Plant  ufually  underftood  by  this  Name  is  thus  diftin- 
guifhed. 

Bupleurum,  Offic.  Ind.  Med.  23.  Bupleurum  folio 
fubrotundo ,  five  vulgatiffimum ,  C.  B.  Pin.  278.  Rupp.  Flor. 
Jen.  226.  Raii  Hift.  1.  473.  Tourn.  Inft.  309.  Bupleurum 
anguflif olium  herbariorum ,  Elem.  Bot.  259.  Bupleurum  an- 
gujl  folium,  Buxb.  47.  Bupleurum  perenne  angujlif olium,  Mor. 
Umb.  26.  Bupleurum  perenne ,  longis  U  angujlis  foliis  incurvis , 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  300.  Auricula  leporis  umbella  lutea ,  J.  B.  3. 
200.  Chab.  409.  HARES-EAR. 

It  grows  in  hilly  Places  ;  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  The 
Herb  is  in  Ufe.  *  It  is  accounted  a  good  Drier,  Aperitive,  and 
Difcutient  ;  it  expels  Urine  and  Sweat,  and  mundifies  Wounds. 
Zwing.  Theat.  Dale. 

Its  under  Leaves  are  fometimes  oval,  and  much  larger  than 
the  others :  Both  they  and  the  Root  are  well  drawn  in  Tragus’ s 
Figure.  This  Plant  is  very  well  deferibed  in  Cordus ,  who 
calls  it  Hyfophyllon ,  and  makes  ufe  of  Tragus’s  Figure.  The 
Figures  of  other  Authors  reprefent  only  the  Leaves  which  ac¬ 
company  the  Stalk  of  this  Bupleurum ,  and  refemble  thofe  of 
Dogs-grafs  :  Which  is  the  Reafon,  that  they  very  well  exprefs 
another  Plant  alfo  of  the  fame  Family,  which  grows  in  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Languedoc ,  but  is  annual.  M.  Magnol  has  named 
it  Bupleuron  annuum  angujlifolium  Bot.  Monfp.  He  obferves, 
that  it  is  the  Auricula  Leporis  Monfpelienfium ,  Plantaginis  mi- 
noris  folio.  Gefn.  Dodonaus’s  Figure  reprefents  it  not  amifs. 

C.  Bauhine  has  confounded  Gefner’s  Plant  with  that  of  which 
We  are  fpeaking.  Martyn’s  Tournefort. 

BUPRESTIS,  Offic.  Aldrov.  de  Infeft.  487.  Jon f.  de  Li¬ 
fe#.  78.  Mouff.  Infe#.  141.  Charlt.  Exer.  48.  TPIE  BURN- 
COW.  Dale. 

The  Bupreftes,  which  are  a  kind  of  Cantharides,  are  cured 
for  Ufe  like  Cantharides,  and  fo  are  the  Eruca  of  Pine-trees. 
But  thefe  laft  mull  be  roafted  a  little  while  in  a  Sieve  hung 
over  hot  Afhes,  before  they  are  repofited. 

They  are  all,  in  common,  of  a  feptic,  exulcerating,  and 
heating  Quality  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  mix’d  up  with 
Medicines  adapted  to  the  Cure  of  a  Carcinoma,  Lepra,  and 
malignant  Lichen.  Mix’d  in  emollient  Peffaries,  they  provoke 
the  Menfes.  Some  affirm,  that  Cantharides  mix’d  with  An¬ 
tidotes  help  the  Dropfy,  becaufe  they  provoke  Urine  3  and 
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others  have  written,  that  their  Wings  and  Legs  taken  inter¬ 
nally  are  an  Antidote.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2:  Cap.  66. 

Buprejlis ,  (ixorpnr/f,  is  deriv’d  from  the  intenfive  Parti¬ 
cle  /4»,  and  TfHs-ijf,  a  Burner,  from  nqtiQco,  to  burn,  becaufe 
it  is  an  Infe#  of  a  very  inflammatory  Quality ;  or,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  from  an  Ox,  and  the  aforefaid  Word  ;  for  if 
an  Ox,  they  fay,  fwallow  this  Infeift,  he  dies  of  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  Tumor  of  the  Abdomen.  Cajlellus.  Blancarcl. 

Phny ,  Lib.  30.  Cap.  4.  fays,  “  It  is  rarely  found  in  Italy , 
“  and  is  like  a  long-legged  Beetle,  and  is  moft  pernicious  to 
“  Black  Cattle,  who  devour  it  among  the  Grafs,  whence 
<i  it  takes  its  Name;  for  it  fo  affedts  their  Gall,  as  to  caufe 
(c  an  Inflammation  and  Rupture  of  the  Bladder.”  And  the  fame 
Author,  Lib.  22.  Cap.  22.  fays,  44  that  the  Greeks  by  a 
“  ftrange  Inconfiftency  commend  it  in  Food,  and  preferibe 
<c  Remedies  againft  it  as  a  Poifon,  which  its  very  Name  fhew  s 
“  it  to  be  at  leaft  to  Black  Cattle,  which,  they  confefs,  will 
“  burft  upon  eating  of  it.”  Vegetius ,  Artis  Peter  inaria  Lib.  3. 
Cap.  78.  fays,  44  That  if  a  Horfe  chance  to  eat  a  Buprejlis 
“  in  his  Hay,  or  at  Grafs,  his  Belly  becomes  inflated,  he  ftarts 
“  back  from  his  Fodder,  he  dungs  little  and  often,  in  which 
tc  Cafe  you  muft  immediately  faddle  him,  and  put  him  upon  a 
44  Courfe.” 

Bx-rfur/f  in  Galen’s  Exegefis  is  expounded,  to  t«  i^aov  to 
xm'QaJiJ'/  '7ictpa.7rA)unov,  ¥]i  J'z  xa\  ti  Aa.~fct.Yov  ciy$w,  s  uiy.vrja.t 
A/0<rKOf IcLtf  iV  7Z  TO)  TT^dJi)  7 COV  Vyi&VCOV,  iV  TO)  TTijl  Aatydre-Ji* 

44  The  Buprejlis  is  an  Animal  much  like  Cantharides,  and  al- 
44  fo  a  wild  Green,  mention’d  by  Diofcorides ,  in  his  Book  of 
44  wholfome  Things,  and  in  his  Book  of  Greens.”  The  Bu- 
preftis,  Animal,  is  often  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  i,  oizf 
yvvctiK.  and  Lib.  anji  yvveux.  qua.  in  Peffaries,  for  a  Strangu¬ 
lation  of  the  Uterus,  and  to  provoke  the  Menfes.  Thcopbra - 
Jlus  mentions  the  Bupreftis  among  Greens.  Hijl.  Plant.  Lib. 
7.  Cap.  8. 

The  Bupreftis,  |3kx?ks-/?,  is  a  kind  of  little  Animal  like  the 
Cantharis,  which  if  an  Ox  happens  to  eat,  he  immediately 
fwells  and  dies  ;  and  from  this  Effe#  it  takes  its  Name. 
iijsTryes-is  is  aifo  a  kind  of  Green.  Hefychius ,  A aydn 

4/</y,  “  The  Bupreftis,  Ur.”  This  Green  took  that  Name 
not  from  cauling  Inflations  in  Black  Cattle,  but  becaufe  it  was 
a  large  Sort  of  Prejlis ,  a  Green  ft>  called,  for  what  Reafon  I 
know  not.  So  ^aatuHov  (Bulapathum)  is  a  great  Lapathum; 
and  IhvaiAiiov  (Bufelinum)  is  a  large  Sort  of  Apium  ;  and 
p-aavKa.  (Bufyca)  large  Figs.  Pliny  did  not  imagine,  that  Bu¬ 
preftis  was  a  common  Name  for  two  different  Things;  and 
therefore  fays,  Lib.  22.  Cap.  22.  BupreJlim  magna  inconflan - 
tia  Graci  in  laudibus  ciborum  etiam  habuere ,  iidemque  remedia 
tanquam  contra  venenum  prodiderunt.  Et  ipfum  nomen  indicia 
ejl  bourn  certe  venenum  effe,  quos  diffdire  degujlata  fatentur. 

“  The  Greeks  with  great  Inconfiftency,  Ur.”  (See  before). 
Here  the  want  of  Confideration  in  Pliny  is  much  to  be  admir’d 
for  blaming  the  Inconfiftency  of  the  Greeks  with  refpe#  to  the 
Bupreftis  ;  for  the  Bupreftis,  which  is  Poifon  to  Black  Cattle, 
is  quite  another  thing  from  the  Bupreftis,  which  the  Greeks 
commend  in  Food:  This  is  a  Green,  that  a  poifonous  Animal. 
When  they  therefore  preferibe  Remedies  againft  the  Bupreftis, 
it  is  againft  the  Animal;  when  they  commend  it  in  Food,  they 
mean  the  Herb  or  Green  of  that  Name  ;  fo  that  there  is  the 
fame  Name,  but  not  the  fame  thing,  nor  perhaps  the  fame 
Etymology  of  that  Name.  But  the  Greeks  very  clearly  di- 
ftinguifh  the  Bupreftis  by  the  Words  following,  to  re 

Ur.  (See  before).  But  Pliny  confounds  together  not 
only  Things  which  are  really  homonymous,  but  fometimes  fuch 
as  have  fome  Similitude  of  Names,  or  where  they  differ  only 
in  Accent.  Thus  he  makes  cD'iavJov  (Adiantum)  a  Topiarian 
Plant,  when  he  intended  akavSa  (or  Acanthum )  ;  and  the  Herb 
sAfmi  to  be  the  fame  with  thei£ff»  o{  Theophrajlus,  with  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  other  fuchMiftakes.  Salmafi  Prolegom.  in 
Homonym.  Hyl.  latr.  p.  3. 

It  fee  ms  to  belong  to  the  kind  of  Cantharides,  but  it  is 
more  oblong  in  Body  ;  and  the  cruftaceous  Integument  of  its 
Wings  appears  outwardly  of  a  green,  inclining  to  yellow,  or 
rather  is  of  a  Gold-colour  ;  it  has  alfo  longer  Legs,  and  fome¬ 
what  thicker.  The  Eyes  are  globous  and  prominent,  and 
from  the  Forehead,  near  the  Eyes,  proceed  two  oblong  articu¬ 
lated  Horns.  The  Head  is  but  fmall,  but  the  Mouth  wide, 
hard,  ftrong,  forcipated,  and  armed  with  Teeth,  with  which 
it  wounds  and  bites  cruelly  ;  the  Belly  is  not  round,  but  runs 
out  in  Length.  Dale.  , 

BUR.  A  Term  in  Hclmont ,  the  Meaning  of  which  may 
be  beft  known  by  giving  the  entire  Paffage  in  which  it  occurs, 
which  runs  thus.  44  Water  putrefying  [fracafcens )  in  the 
44  Earth  acquires  either  a  local  or  a  native  ( infitum )  Seed;  for 
44  which  Reafon  it  either  paffes  into  a  Liquor,  which  I  call 
44  LcffaS)  for  the  furnifhing  of  all  Plants,  or  into  a  mine- 
44  ral  Juice  called  Bur ,  according  to  the  Species  chofen  by 
44  tbe  Diredfion  of  the  Seeds.”  Elementa ,  13. 

BURAC.  All  kinds  of  Salts  ;  but  fome  diftinguifh  them 
into  Baurac ,  Denequat ,  Bor  ago ,  Borax ,  Untar,  atld  Angar . 
Rulandus . 
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BURDO,  Burdus.  A  Co k,  or  young  Mule,  the  Liver 
and  Tcfticlcs  of  which  laft  are  recommended  by  Aldrovandus, 
de  Ejiiad.  L.  i.  C.  4.  for  their  Medicinal  Virtues.  Cafiellus. 

BURDUNCULUS.  The  Name  of  an  Herb  in  Marcel- 
ks  Empiricus ,  otherwife,  as  he  fays,  called  Lingua  Bovis. 

BURIN  A.  Pitch.  Rulandus. 

BURIS.  A  Name  given  by  Avicenna  to  a  fcirrhous  Hernia, 
caufeJ  by  the  Lapidofity  of  a  hard  Abl'cefs.  Cajiellus. 

BURNEA.  Pitch.  Jolmfon.  I  fuppofe  he  means  Bu- 

RIN  A. 

BURRHI  SPIRITUS  MATRICALIS,  or  Burrhus  Spirit 
for  Diforders  of  the  Matrix,  is  thus  prepar’d  : 

Take  of  Maftich,  Myrrh,  Olibanum,  and  Amber,  each 
two  Ounces  :  Bruife  them  together,  and  add  twenty- four 
Ounces  of  redlify’d  Spirit  of  Wine  :  Digeft  for  four  Days, 
and  afterwards  diftil  to  three  Fourth-parts.  Pharmacop. 
Leydenf. 

Boerhaave  us’d  this  much  in  his  Prefcriptions. 

BURSA  PASTORIS,  Offic.  Ger.  214.  Emac.  276.  Mer. 
Pin.  17.  Burfa  pajioris  ?najor  vulgaris ,  Park.  Theat.  866. 
Bur  fa  pajioris  major ,  Merc.  Bot.  1.  24.  Phyt.  Brit.  18.  Burfa 
pajioris  major,  folio  finuato,  C.  B.  Pin.  108.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen. 
68.  Tourn.  Inft.  216.  Elem.  Bot.  185.  Boerh*  Ind.  A.  2.  9. 
Buxb.  48.  Burfa  pajioris  major ,  capfula  corclata ,  foliis  lacinia- 
tis ,  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  304.  Burfa  pajloria,  J.  B.  2.  936.  Chab. 
295.  Raii  Synop.  3.  306.  Dill.  Cat*  Gill'.  45.  Thlapfi fatuum, 
Burfa  pajioris  diflum,  Raii  Hift.  1.  838.  Synop.  2 ;  176. 
SHEPHERD’S-PURSE.  Dale. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  Shepherd'  s-purfe  lie  flat  on  the  Ground, 
in  a  round  Compafs,  three  or  four  Inches  long,  narrow,  and 
cut  into  feveral  Gafhes,  a  little  hairy.  The  Stalk  is  flender, 
about  a  Foot  high,  branch’d  towards  the  Top,  befet  with  a  few 
whole  Leaves,  which  are  fharp-pointed,  and  fet  clofe  on,  with¬ 
out  Foot-ftalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  four- 
leav’d,  and  are  fucceeded  by  three  fquare  Seed-veffels,  in  Shape 
of  a  Purfe,  containing  very  fmall  reddifh  Seed.  The  Root 
is  whitifh,  woody,  and  full  of  Fibres,  of  but  little  Tafte.  It 
grows  every- where  among  Rubbifh,  Banks  and  Walls,  and 
flowers  all  the  Summer.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

It  is  of  an  herby  Tafte,  a  little  faltifh,  and  deterfive.  The 
Juice  of  its  Leaves  gives  a  faint-red  Colour  to  blue  Paper, 
which  gives  us  Reafon  to  imagine,  that,  in  this  Plant,  the  Sal 
Ammoniac,  which  is  natural  in  the  Salt  of  the  Earth,  predo¬ 
minates  over  the  other  Principles  ;  this  Sal  Ammoniac  is  dif- 
folv’d  in  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Phlegm,  and  is  temper’d 
by  a  good  deal  of  Earth,  and  a  little  Sulphur. 

This  Plant  does  not  yield  much  Acid,  by  a  Chymical  Ana- 
lyfis  ;  almoft  all  that  is  extracted  from  it  is  Alcaline. 

There  are  but  few  Plants  which  yield  more  concrete  volatile 
Salt,  fix’d  lixivial  Salt,  and  Earth.  Thefe  Principles,  mix’d 
together,  render  the  Shepherd' s-purfe  proper  to  diflolve  the 
Blood,  when  it  is  thicken’d  by  foreign  Acids,  which  hinder  it 
from  paffing,  with  its  ordinary  Velocity,  from  the  Arteries 
into  the  Veins ;  to  which  we  may  refer  the  greateft  Part  of  De¬ 
fluxions.  Befides,  the  Earth,  which  is  in  this  Plant,  eafily  im¬ 
bibes  the  Serofities,  which  occafion  a  Relaxation  of  the  Fibres ; 
thus,  by  tire  Confent  of  all  Authors,  it  is  vulnerary  and  aftrin- 
gent ;  it  is  alfo  believ’d  to  be  febrifugous  and  lenitive.  The 
Juice  of  its  Leaves  drank,  from  four  Ounces  to  fix,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Remedy  in  all  Loffes  of  Blood,  and  in  Defluxions  at¬ 
tended  with  an  Inflammation.  They  boil  a  Handful  of  it  in 
lean  Broth,  and  employ  it  in  Ptifans,  Glyfters,  and  Cata- 
plafms.  Its  diftil’d  Water  has  little  or  no  Virtue  ;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  Phlegm  feparated  from  the  other  Principles. 

It  is  found  almoft  all  the  Year  ;  for  it  propagates  itfelf  by 
Seed  towards  the  End  of  the  Summer.  Martyn' s  Pournefort. 

Thofe  People  are  miftaken,  who  imagine  that  the  ftyptic 
and  aftringent  Qualities  of  the  Shepherd’s-purfe  are  owing  to  its 
Coldnefs  ;  for,  like  Alcohol  of  Wine,  it  ads  by  a  hot  and  acrid 
Quality,  either  ftrengthening  and  conftriding  the  Vefi'els,  by 
burning  them,  or  coagulating  the  Juices  by  its  Heat  ;  when  it 
is  either  bruis’d,  and  apply’d  to  Wounds  in  the  Surface  of  the 
Body,  or  when,  in  Haemorrhages  of  the  Nofe,  its  exprefl'ed 
Juice  is  drawn  up  the  Noftrils,  or  a  Tent  dip’d  in  it  put  up,  and 
retain’d  in  them.  In  difeuffing  Cataplafms,  and  febrifuge  Pre¬ 
parations,  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Wrifts,  the  Shepherd’s- purfe  is 
ufed  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the  fame  Intention,  that 
other  hot  and  ftimulating  Medicines  are.  When  Borelli ,  Cent. 
3.  Obf  27.  affirms  that  the  Bulk  of  a  common  Nut  of  bruis’d 
Shepherd’s-purfe,  put  into  the  Ears,  is  an  excellent  Medicine 
for  removing  the  1  ooth-ach,  I  fhould  think,  that  this  Effedl 
was  not  to  be  aferib’d  to  the  Coldnefs,  but  rather  to  the  Heat 
of  the  Plant,  which  ftimulates  the  Nerves,  and  diffipates  the 
Caufe  of  the  Difordcr.  But  whether,  when  apply’d  to  the 
Nape  of  the  Neck,  or  to  both  Arm-pits,  or  preffed  pretty 
hard  in  the  Patient’s  Hand  till  it  becomes  warm,  or  put  under 
the  Tongue,  it  flops  Haemorrhages  of  the  Nofe,  are  Points 
which  can  only  be  determin’d  by  Experience.  The  learned 
Pauli  tells  us  he  knew  a  Man  cur’d  of  a  Spitting  of  Blood  by 


means  of  this  Plant,  which,  during  the  Paroxyfm,  he  ufed  to 
grafp  hard,  and  afterwards  putting  it  between  the  Soals  of  his 
Feet  and  ,  his  Stockings,  he  walk’d  upon  it.  But  *tis  to  be 
obferv’d,  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Patient  receiv’d  the  Fume 
of  the  beft  natiye  Sulphur  into  his  Mouth  and  Throat.  Shep¬ 
herd’s-purfe,  applied  to  the  Soals  of  the  Feet,  is  faid  to  be  an 
approv’d  Remedy  for.  Head-achs.  According  to  Etmuller  its 
Juice,  put  into  Ears  from  which  purulent  Difcharges  are  made 
heals  them  ;  and,  when  mix’d  with  Vinegar  and  Houfleek  it 
allays  Inflammations  of  all  kinds,  the  Gout  arifing  from  a  hot 
Caufe,  inflammatory  Tumors  of  the  Pudenda,  and  Eryfipelas. 
Four  or  fix  Ounces  of  its  exprefs’d  Juice  are  recommended  as  a 
Medicine  to  be  taken  internally  in  Spittings  of  Blood,  immo¬ 
derate  Fluxes  of  the  Menfes,  Difcharges  of  blood v  Urine 
Diarrheas,  Dyfenteries,  Lienteries,  and  Gonorrheas.  De- 
codlions  of  it  are  alfo  us’d,  made  with  Red-wine,  or  common 
Water  in  .  which  red-hot  Steel  has  been  extinguifh’d ;  as  alfo 
with  lean  Flefh-broth. .  Clyfters  of  the  above  Decodtions  are 
alfo  faid  to  contribute  to  the  Cure  of  Fluxes.  In  Gonorrheas 
Etmuller  recommends  one  Ounce  of  the  exprefl'ed  Juice,  or 
two  Ounces  of  the  Decodlion  of  Shepherd’s-purfe,  to  be  drank 
with  three  or  four  Grains  of  Camphire.  TJtie.Afua  burfa ? pa¬ 
jioris  Jlyptica,  fo  much  ex.tol’d  in  Fluxes,  and  Haemorrhages  of 
the  Uterus ,  Mouth,  and  Noftrils,  as  alfo  for  cleanflng  Ulcers 
and  allaying  Heat,  is,  by  le  Mort,  L.  2.  37.  prepar’d  thus : 

Take  of  the  Herb  Shepherd’s-purfe,  as  much  as  you  will  j 
cut  it  fmall,  and  to  each  Pound  of  it  add  of  crude  Alum, 
and  Vitriol  of  Mars,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  and  of  Water, 
a  fufficient  Quantity.  Infufe  for  ten  or  twelve  Days,  and 
then  diftil  in  the  common  Manner. 


The  Burfa  pajioris  major ,  folio  non  finuato ,  agrees  with 
the  former  in  its  Medicinal  Virtues. 

BURSA  TESTIUM.  The  Purfe  or  Bag  of  the  Teftes. 
See  Scrotum. 


BURS  A  LIS  MUSCULUS,  yAc  fivqaoztS'hc,  The  purfe- 
like  Mufcle,  a  Name  given  to  the  Mufculus  obturator  internus 
femoris.  Cafiellus.  See  Marsupialis. 

BUSELINUM,  fixaiMvov.  The  common  Daucus  fo  call’d, 
the  Word  impo/ting  a  large  kind  of  Apiumi  Blancard. 

B'USSII  SPIRITUS  BEZOARTICUS.  Bezoartic  Spirit 
of  Buffius. 

This  Spirit  takes  its  Name  from  its  Investor,  Buffius,  an 
eminent  Phyfician  of  Drefden  ;  and  the  Medicine  itfelf  is  of 
univerfal  Ufe  in  Saxony ,  and  well  deferves  our  Notice  j  for  it 
is  a  powerful  Sudorific  and  Diuretic,  with  due  Management ; 
and  is  an  excellent  Antifpafmodic,  efpecially  when  mix’d  with 
our  anodyne  Liquor^  (See  Vinra  Baloam-um).  Befides,  it 
recommends  itfelf  on  account  of  its  grateful  Flavour,  having 
nothing  of  a  naufeous  empyreumatic  Smell. 

The  Foundation  of  the  Preparation  confifts  in  mixing  the 
volatile,  urinous,  and  oily  Spirits  of  Animals  with  highly 
redtify’d  Spirits  of  Wine,  and,  with  an  Addition  of  balfamic 
Species,  diftilling  them  over  a  proper  Fire  ;  by  which  means  we 
obtain  a  Spirit  well  impregnated  with  a  volatile  Salt,  an  empy¬ 
reumatic  Oil,  and  refinous,  fulphureous,  balfamic  Particles, 
and  of  no  unpleafant  Smell  and  Tafte.  Tbo’  there  are  many 
different  Preparations  of  this  Spirit,  our  way  of  making  it  is  as 
follows  : 
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We  take  of  Spirit  of  Ivory,  faturated  with  a  fubtile  Oil,  and 
volatile  Salt,  about  two  Ounces  ;  Sal  Ammoniac,  four 
Ounces  j  Pot-afh,  firft  diffolv’d  in  Water,  eleven  Ounces; 
Amber,  finely  pulveriz’d,  half  a  Pound  ;  genuine  Oil  of 
Cedar,  or  of  Juniper,  half  an  Ounce:  All  thefe  Ingre¬ 
dients,  being  exquifitely  mix’d  in  a  Glafs  Cucurbit,  are 
to  be  diftil’d  in  a  Sand-heat,  by  which  we  extract  a  Spirit, 
endu’d  with  the  aforefaid  Virtues.  A  volatile  Salt  firft 
rifes  in  the  Alembic,  which  is  afterwards  fucceflively  dif¬ 
folv’d  by  the  Spirit. 

It  is  here  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Peruvian  Balfam,  or  the 
frefh  Peel  of  Lemons  or  Oranges,  or  Juniper-berries,  or  any 
other  balfamic  and  aromatic  Powders,  may  be  us’d  inllead  of 
the  Ingredients  before- mention’d. 

In  the  Procefs,  a  limpid  Spirit,  like  Water,  comes  over  ; 
but  the  longer  it  is  kept  in  a  Veffel  expofed  to  the  Air,  the 
more  yellow  it  turns,  till  its  Colour  be  heighten’d  almoft  to  a 
Rednefs.  If  the  Glafs  be  filled  with  this  Spirit,  and  covered 
with  the  Stopple,  it  will  continue  clear,  and  luffer  no  Altera¬ 
tion  of  Colour  ;  whence  we  are  plainly  taught,  that  the  Cauie 
of  this  Change  is  in  the  Air.  And  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the 
original,  and  moft  Ample,  Acid  of  the  Air,  which  is  of  won¬ 
derful  Virtue  in  exalting  the  Colour  of  Sulphur  and  Oil,  con¬ 
curs  in  this  Alteration. 

This  Spirit  abounds  with  an  oily  volatile  Salt  ;  for  the  more 
a  volatile  Salt  is  impregnated  and  intimately  mix’d  with  an  Oil, 
the  more  eafily  and  readily  it  unites  with  highly  redlify’d  Spirit 
of  Wine }  and  that  Salt  may  immediately  be  precipitated 

from 
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from  this  Spirit,  by  mixing  a  few  Drops  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  with 
it,  which  produce  a  Coagulation  and  Precipitation  of  the  Salt 
to  the  Bottom,  where  it  firmly  adheres  to  the  Sides  of  the  Glafs. 
It  is  worthy  our  Obfervation,  that  this  volatile  Spirit  of  BuJJius  is 
endu’d  with  an  almoft  incredible  Virtue,  in  fubverting  and  ex¬ 
pelling  all  kinds  of  Acids,  tho’  never  fo  ftrong  ;  and  thefe  Ef¬ 
fects  are  attended  with  different  Circumflances  and  Events. 
Thus,  it  one  Part  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Aqua-fortis,  be  pour’d 
to  three  Parts  of  this  Spirit,  all  the  Acidity  is  foon  taken  off', 
without  any  remarkable  Ebullition,  and  nothing  is  precipitated 
to  the  Bottom;  the  Mixture  acquires  a  mild  nitrous  Tafte,  and, 
being  put  into  a  Silver  Spoon,  and  evaporated  by  the  Heat  of  a 
Candle,  leaves  a  Salt  of  an  exquifitely  nitrous  Flavour.  This 
Mixture  alfo,  on  account  of  the  volatile  Nitre  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  is  endu’d  with  excellent  Medicinal  Virtues  ;  for,  in 
acute  Diffempers,  where  volatile  Medicines  are  of  no  Effect, 
becaufe  of  the  violent  Motion  and  Eff'ervefcence  of  the  Blood, 
this  Spirit,  mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  render’d  more  tem¬ 
perate,  gives  all  the  Relief  that  can  be  wifh’d,  by  gently  carry¬ 
ing  off'  the  morbific  Matter. 

If  this  Spirit  of  Buffius  be  mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Salt  ftrohgly 
concentrated,  there  arifes  a  greater  Ebullition  than  in  the 
former  Cafe  ;  but  all  the  Acid  is,  in  like  manner,  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  fubdu’d,  and  the  Liquor  turns  fait,  which,  in 
Diforders  of  the  Stomach,  where  the  Appetite  is  loft,  may  be 
given  with  Succefs,  for  diffolving  vifeid  Crudities.  When 
this  Spirit  is  mix’d  with  difril’d  Oil  of  Vitriol,  there  immediate¬ 
ly  arifes  an  Eff’ervefcence,  the  Mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  all 
the  volatile  Salt  is  precipitated  to  the  Bottom  •  the  Tafte  of  the 
Mixture  has  nothing  of  Acidity,  but  has  a  grateful  Smell. 

The  Reafon  why  there  is  a  Concretion  and  Precipitation  of 
the  volatile  Salt  at  the  Mixture  of  concentrated  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
but  not  with  other  Acids,  feems  to  be  as  follows. 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  as  being  a  very  ftrong  Acid,  unites  with  in¬ 
flammable  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  is  an  oily  Subftance  ;  hence 
the  volatile  Salt,  which  it  contains,  is  precipitated  ;  but,  from 
other  acid  Spirits,  which  are  weaker,  and  incapable  of  fo  inti¬ 
mate  a  Combination  with  the  inflammable  Spirit  of  Wine,  there 
follows  no  Precipitation. 

From  thefe  Experiments  we  may  draw  this  Conclufion,  which 
is  very  ufeful  in  Practice  :  That  this  Spirit,  which  abounds 
with  an  oily  volatile  Salt,  may  be  given  in  large  Dofes,  without 
Inconvenience,  in  Diftempers,  efpecially  chronical  ones, 
where  a  ftrong  and  copious  Acid  is  lodg’d  in  the  Sinufes  of  the 
Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and  creates  Disturbances  in  thofe  Parts, 
as  it  does  more  remarkably  in  Hypochondriacal  AffeCtions. 
Fred.  Hoffman,  Obferv.  Phyfico-chy. 

BUSTA.  Boil’d  with  Poifon.  Rulandus. 

BUTEO,  Offic.  Jonf.  de  Avib.  u.  Charlt.  Exer.  72. 
Gefn.  de  Avib.  39.  Raii  Ornith.  70.  Buteo  vulgaris ,  Will. 
Ornith.  29.  Buteo  five  triorchis ,  Aldrov.  Ornith.  1.  363. 
Bellon.  des  Oyfe.  109.  Mer.  Pin.  171.  Buteo  vulgaris  five 
triorchis ,  Raii  Synop.  A.  16.  decipher,  Buteo,  Schw.  A. 
187,  THE  BUZZARD.  Dale. 

The  Tefticles  of  this  Animal  are  only  us’d  for  Medicinal 
Purpofes. 

A  DecoCtion  of  them,  with  Spring- water  and  Honey,  is  faid 
to  prove  a  Stimulus  to  Venery.  Dale  from  Johnf 

BUTIGA.  An  Inflation  of  the  whole  Face;  call’d  alfo 
Gutta  ruonia,  or  rubea.  Rulandus. 

BUTLER,  an  Irijhman ,  the  Inventor  of  a  Stone  of  wonder¬ 
ful  Efficacy  in  the  Cure  of  very  dangerous  Difeafes,  in  a  very 
fpeedy  Manner  ;  he  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  excellent  at 
making  Gold  out  of  Lead  and  Quickfilver.  However,  it  is 
ceatain,  that  he  was  in  great  Efteem  with  our  King  James  I. 
and  Van  Helmont  did  him  the  Honour  to  intitle  one  of  his  TraCts 
Butler,  in  which  he  relates  feveral  ftrange  Cures  perform’d, 
in  all  Appearance,  by  means  of  his  Stone  ;  particularly,  that 
when  Butler  was  a  Prifoner  in  the  Caftle  of  Vilvorden  in  Bra¬ 
bant,  he  took  Notice,  one  Evening,  of  one  Bailly ,  a  Fran- 
eifean  Monk,  and  a  very  celebrated  Preacher  of  Bretagne  in 
France ,  who  was  his  Fellow-prifoner,  and  had  his  Arm  affeded 
with  a  terrible  Eryfipelas  ;  and,  taking  Pity  of  the  Man,  he 
took  a  fmall  Stone,  and  haftily  dip’d  it  in  a  Spoonful  of  Al- 
mond-milk,  immediately  taking  it  out  again  ;  then  faid  to  the 
Keeper,  “  Give  this  to  that  Monk,  and,  whether  he  takes 
«  more  or  lefs  of  it,  within  the  Space  of  one  Hour,  at  fartheft, 
«  he  Ihall  be  a  found  Man.  ”  This  adually  came  to  pafs,  to 
the  Aftonifhment  of  the  Keeper,  the  Sick  not  knowing  by  what 
means  he  came  to  be  fo  fuddenly  reftor’d  to  his  Health,  or  that 
he  had  taken  any  thing  for  that  Purpofe  ;  but  his  Left  Arm, 
which  was  fwell’d  to  an  immenfe  Degree,  immediately  fell  to 
fuch  a  Pitch  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguilh’d  from  the  other.  The 
next  Day,  fays  Helmont,  I  came  to  Vilvorden ,  at  the  Requeft 
of  fome  Perfons  of  Quality,  that  I  might  be  a  Witnefs  of  thefe 
Adions,  where  I  contracted  a  Friendfhip  with  Butler  ;  and, 
foon  after,  obferv’d  an  old  Wafher-woman,  who,  for  about 
fixteen  Years,  had  labour’d  under  an  intolerable  Hemicrania, 
cur’d  in  an  Inftant,  while  I  was  prefent.  For  he  took  the  fame 
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Stone,  and  carelefly  dipp’d  it  in  a  Spoonful  of  Oil  of  Olives  ; 
then  taking  it  out  immediately,  lick’d  it  dry,  and  put  it  into 
his  Breaft-pocket ;  the  Spoonful  of  Oil  he  pour’d  into  3  little 
Flaggon  of  the  fame  Liquor,  and  then  order’d  only  one  Dron 
of  it  tobe  put  upon  the  Head  of  the  old  Woman,  who  recover’d 
her  Health  that  Moment,  and  has  remain’d  well  from  that 
I  ime,  which  is  fome  Years  ago.  I  could  not  help  being  vaftly 
furpris’d ;  but  he  look’d  at  me  with  a  lmiling  Countenance, 
and  (aid,  “  My  dear  Friend,  unlcfs  you  can  arrive  to  fuch  a 
“  Degree  as  to  be  able  to  cure  all  Difeafes  with  only  one  Re- 
“  medy,  yon  are  Hill  but  a  Novice  in  the  Art,  how  many 
“  Years  Soever  may  have  pafs’d  over  your  Head.  ”  I  eafily 
acquiefced  in  what  he  faid,  becaufe  I  had  learn’d  as  much  from 
the  Arcana  of  Paracelfus,  and  was  further  convinc’d  of  it  by 
what  I  now  faw,  and  expelled  to  fee  ;  but  this  new  Method  of 
Curing,  I  freely  confefs’d,  was  utterly  ftrange  and  unknown 
tome.  I  told  him  then,  that  there  was  a  young  Prince  in  our 
Court,  Vifcount  Ghent  by  1  i tie,  and  Brother  to  the  Prince  of 
Epifnoy ,  who  was  fo  over-run  with  the  Gout,  that  he  was  able 
to  lie  only  on  one  Side,  and  was  quite  miferable,  and  deform’d 
with  a  Multitude  of  nodous  Swellings.  Says  he,  taking  me  by 
the  Right  Hand,  “  Are  you  willing  that  I  fhould  cure  this 
“  young  Prince?  I  will  cure  him  for  your  fake.”  “But,  faid  I, 
“  he  is  fo  ftubborn,  that  he  will  rather  die  than  take  one  Dole 
cc  of  Phyfic.  ”  “  No  matter,  anfwer’d  Butler ;  all  I  require 

“  of  him  is,  only  every  Morning  to  touch  this  little  Stone, 
<c  which  you  fee,  with  the  Tip  of  his  Tongue  ;  for,  after 
“  three  Weeks  from  that  Time,  let  him  but  walh  the  painful, 
“  and  the  not-painful  Nodes  with  his  own  Urine,  and,  in  a 
“  very  fhort  time,  you  fhall  fee  him  upon  his  Feet,  and  a 
“  found  Man.  Go,  and  tell  him  with  Joy  what  I  fay.  ”  So 
I  returned  to  Bruffels  with  thefe  glad  Tidings,  and  told  what 
Butler  had  faid.  The  Nobleman  anfwer’d,  “  Go  tell  Butler, 
“  that  if  he  makes  me  found,  he  fhall  have  whatever  he  will 
“  afk  ;  let  him  but  name  his  Price,  and  I  will  freely  depofit 
“  the  fame  in  Pledge  for  his  Security.  ”  When  I  return’d  to 
Butler  the  next  Day  with  this  News,  it  put  him  in  a  great 
Heat,  and  he  faid,  “  Your  Prince  is  mad  and  miferable,  for 
“  which  Reafon  I  fhall  never  do  him  any  Good  ;  for  I  do  not 
“  want  his  Money,  but  am  as  good  as  himfelf.  ”  Nor  could  I 
ever  afterwards  prevail  with  him  to  perform  what  he  had  promis’d. 
Wherefore  I  began  to  doubt  whether  what  I  had  feen  before 
ought. not  to  be  regarded  as  Things  paffed  in  a  Dream.  But  it 
happen’d,  fome  time  after,  that  a  Friend  of  Butler's ,  who  was 
Mafter  and  Overfeer  of  a  Glafs-houfe  in  Antwerp,  and  of  a  very 
grofs  Habit  of  Body,  earneftly  begg’d  of  Butler  to  be  freed  from 
the  Burden  of  his  Fat.  Butler  offer’d  him  a  little  Bit  of  his 
Stone  to  lick  once,  that  is,  to  give  it  one  quick  Touch  with 
the  Tip  of  his  Tongue  every  Morning;  and,  within  three 
Weeks,  I  faw  him  Shrunk  a  full  Span  at  the  Breaft,  and  yet 
never  the  worfe  in  Health.  This  Event  inclin’d  me  to  believe, 
that  he  could  have  made  good  his  Promife,  and  perform’d  a 
Cure  upon  the  gouty  Perfon  before  fpoken  of.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  finding  myfelf  poifon’d  by  fome  fecret  Enemy,  I 
fent  to  Butler,  at  Vilvorden ,  for  a  Remedy.  I  was  in  a  very 
languifhing  Condition,  pained  in  all  my  Joints,  my  Pulfe  beat 
double,  ( dicrotus )  and,  at  laft,  was  intermittent,  attended 
with  a  Lipothymy,  and  an  utter  Decay  of  Strength.  Butler , 
who  was  ftill  a  Prifoner,  immediately  order’d  the  Meflenger, 
my  Servant,  to  bring  him  a  little  Pot  of  Oil  of  Olives,  and, 
dipping  his  Stone  therein,  as  ufual,  fent  the  Oil  to  me,  with 
Directions  to  put  only  pne  Drop  of  Oil  upon  one,  at  leaft,  of 
the  pained  Parts,  or  one  Drop  upon  each  of  them,  if  Ipleafed. 
I  did  according  to  his  Orders,  but  receiv’d  no  Benefit  thereby. 
In  the  mean  time,  my  Enemy,  being  taken  fick,  and  upon  his 
Death-bed,  fent  to  afk  my  Pardon  for  the  Injury  he  had  done 
me,  and  fo  confirm’d  my  Sufpicion,  that  I  was  poifon’d.  I  had 
then  no  more  to  do  but  to  ufe  the  beft  means  I  could  to  put  a 
Stop  to  the  Operations  of  this  flow-working  Poifon,  and  wholly 
to  fubdue  it;  and,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  I  efcap’d.  But  my 
Wife,  for  fome  Months,  had  been  afflicted  with  a  Pain  in  her 
Right  Arm,  fo  that  fhe  could  not  fo  much  as  lift  her  Hand, 
much  lefs  lift  up  a  Weight,  and,  with  Sorrow  and  Concern  on 
my  Account,  contracted  at  laft  a  dangerous  cedematous  Tu¬ 
mor  in  both  her  Legs,  which,  by  Degrees,  extended  itfelf 
from  the  Foot  as  high  as  the  Groin,  as  appear’d  from  the 
Pits  left  by  the  Imprelfion  of  the  Fingers ;  and,  becaufe 
her  Diftemper  was  owing  to  Grief  and  Concern  for  my  Trou¬ 
bles,  fhe  would  take  no  Phyfic  while  her  Sorrow  lafted.  In 
this  Condition,  my  Wife  finding  that  Butler’ s  Oil  had  no 
EffeCt  upon  me,  and  being  willing  to  pafs  a  Joke  upon  my 
Credulity  before  fome  Ladies,  put  only  one  Drop  of  this  Oil 
upon  her  Right  Arm  ;  the  immediate  Conlequence  of  which 
was,  contrary  to  all  Hope,  the  Reftoration  of  that  Arm  to  its 
free  Motion,  and  former  Soundnefs.  We  were  all  ftruck  with 
Wonder  at  fo  fudden  and  miraculous  an  Event,  and  fire  was 
encourag’d  to  anoint  her  Ancle-bones  witn  the  fame  Oil,  on 
each  of  which  fire  put  only  one  Drop,  drawing  it  round  the 
Eminence  of  the  Bone,  and,  within  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 
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tiie  CEdema  quite  vanifh’d,  and  {he  is  ftill  living  in  good 
Health,  tho’  nineteen  Years  are  paft  fince  this  extraordinary 
Event. 

Van  Helmont  proceeds  to  relate  two  more  fuch  prodigious 
Cures  ;  one  perform’d  on  a  Maid-fervant  of  his,  who,  from 
an  Eryfipelas,  which  had  thrice  afflicted  her,  and  been  as  often 
ill  cur’d,  had  her  Right  Leg  of  a  leaden  Colour,  and  fwell’d  from 
the  Knee  to  the  Toes  ;  the  other  was  on  a  Widow  Gentle¬ 
woman,  who,  for  fome  Months,  had  not  been  able  to  lift  her 
Hand. 

After  this,  fays  Helmont ,  I  afk’d  Butler  why  fo  many  Wo¬ 
men  could  be  fuddenly  cur’d,  and  I,  who  lay  even  at  Death’s 
Door,  opprefs’d  with  Pains  in  every  Limb  and  Joint,  could 
not  receive  the  leaft  Relief.  He  defir’d  to  know  what  was  my 
Diftemper,  and,  when  he  underftood,  that  it  was  the  Effedl  of 
Poifon,  he  faid,  “  That,  fince  the  Caufe  had  betaken  itfelf  from 
“  the  inward  to  the  outward  Parts,  the  Oil  {hould  have  been 
“  taken,  or  the  Stone  dip’d  ;  that  Pain,  internally  confin’d 
cc  and  nourifh’d,  could  not  be  topical  or  external.  ”  I  obferv’d 
alfo,  fays  Helmont ,  that  this  Oil,  by  Degrees,  loft  its  Efficacy, 
becaufe  the  Stone,  which  was  {lightly  dip’d  therein,  did  not 
make  a  thorough  Alteration  in  its  Subftance,  but  only  imparted 
to  it  a  bragrancy,  which  in  time  went  off.  For  this  Stone, 
to  the  Sight,  and  on  the  Tongue,  was  like  melted  Sea-falt ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  Salt  cannot  be  intimately  mix’d  with 
Oil.  Butler  alfo  cur’d  an  Abbefs  of  fufficient  Note,  who, 
for  eighteen  Years,  had  her  Right  Arm  fwell’d,  with  a  deprav’d 
Motion,  with  the  Fingers  extended  and  immoveable ;  and  this 
only  with  a  Touch  of  the  Tongue  upon  the  Stone.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  thofe  who  were  Witneffes  of  thefe  ftrange  Events, 
prefen tly  fufpedled  there  muft  be  fome  Witchcraft,  or  diabo¬ 
lical  Compact,  in  the  Cafe  ;  for  it  is  ufual  with  the  Vulgar, 
and  has  been  fo  of  old,  to  refer  thofe  Events,  in  which  they 
think  it  {hameful  to  confefs  their  Ignorance,  to  the  cunning 
Wiles  of  evil  Spirits.  But  I  am  not  inclin’d  to  their  Opinion, 
becaufe  the  Remedies  are  fuppofed  to  be  natural,  and  have  no¬ 
thing  unufual  befides  the  Quantity  ;  for  no  Ceremonies,  Words, 
nor  any  other  fufpeaed  Thing,  was  requir’d.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  it  lawful,  as  far  as  human  Underftanding  can  perceive,  to 
transfer  the  Glory  of  God,  ■  manifefted  in  Nature,  to  an  evil 
Spirit.  For  none  of  the  Women,  who  were  thus  cur’d,  ever 
confulted  Butler ,  as  one  in  the  leaft  fufpe£ted  of  Necromancy  j 
and  even  his  firft  Effays  met  with  Laughter,  inftead  of  Faith 
and  Confidence.  However,  the  Facility  and  Celerity  of  fuch 
a  way  of  Curing  will,  I  know,  remain  fufpe&ed  by  many  ; 
for  the  fickle  and  lazy  Difpofition  of  the  Vulgar,  in  arduous 
and  unufual  Events,  prompts  them  to  judge  of  all  alike,  becaufe 
it  is  the  eafieft  Way  ;  and  they  had  rather  aferibe  the  Benefit  of 
fo  great  Cures  to  diabolical  Deceit,  than  to  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs,  to  the  Author,  Lover,  Saviour,  and  Reftorer  of  human 
Nature,  and  the  Father  of  the  Poor.  And,  in  this  vain  and 
weak  Opinion,  they  are  follow’d  by  thofe  among  the  Learned, 
who  take  a  wrong  Method  of  inveftigating  the  firft  Principles 
of  curing  Difeafes,  who  are  not  yet  inftrudted,  or  obferve  the 
common  foolilh  Rules.  Helmont . 

Thefe  Relations,  ftrange  as  they  are,  Mr.  Boyle  feems  not 
to  difbelieve.  He  tells  us.  That  a  Gentleman  in  France  was 
reported  to  have  fome  Portion  of  this  Stone,  and  to  have  cured 
feveral  inveterate  Difeafes,  by  fuffering  the  Patients  to  lick  it ; 
and  Sir  Xenclm  Digby ,  upon  Inquiry  when  in  France ,  found 
no  Reafcn  to  difbelieve  thefe  Reports.  He  farther  fays, 
That  Helmont’’ s  Widow,  many  Years  after  her  Hufband’s  De- 
ceafe,  confirm’d  to  a  Friend  of  his  the  Story  told  above  relating 
to  hcrfelf.  Thefe  Particulars,  adds  he,  receive  Confirmation 
from  two  remarkable  Circumftances ;  for,  firft,  Helmont  is  the 
more  to  be  credited  here,  becaufe  he  mentions  Cures  not  per¬ 
form’d  by  himfelf,  but  by  a  fecond  Perfon,  and  that  too  with 
Remedies  unknown  to  him.  Secondly,  our  famous  Country¬ 
man  Dr.  Higgins ,  who  lived  familiarly  in  the  fame  Houfe  with 
Butler ,  gives  a  ftrange  Atteftation  to  his  Secrets. 

BUTQMUS,  Offic.  Mont.  Ind.  65.  Caef.  553.  RaiiSynop. 
3.  273.  Elem.  Bot.  235.  Butomus  jlore  rofeo ,  Tourn.  Inft. 
271.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  299.  Buxb.  49.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  124. 
Dill.  Cat.  Giff  97.  J uncus  floridus ,  J.  B.  2.  524.  Park. 
Theat.  1197.  Raii  Hift.  1.  701.  Juncus  Jloridus  paludofus , 
Chab.  198-^  Gladiolus  palujiris  Cordi ,  VVA.TER  GLA- 
DIOLE,  Ger.  27.  Emac.  29.  Mer.  Pin.  46.  Gladiolus  aqua¬ 
tions  five  palujiris  Cordi ,  Merc.  Bot.  I.  38.  Phyt.  Brit.  47. 
Sedo  affinis  juncoides  umbellata  paluflris.  Hift.  Oxon.  2.  468. 

water  gladiola.  j  s  * 

It  has  two  Roots  ;  the  more  {lender  and  black  of  which 
defeends,  whilft  the  thicker  fpreads  itfelf  tranfverfly  almoft  at 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  with  fome  Shoots,  and  many  Fibres, 
adhering  to  it.  The  Roots  have  a  fweetifh  Tafte,  and  are  glu¬ 
tinous  in  the  Mouth.  The  thicker  Root  is,  in  my  Opinion, 
the  laft  formed  Part  of  the  Root,  and  of  one  Year’s  Growth 
only.  As  this  Root  grows,  it  fends  out  Leaves  above,  and 
thrufts  large  white  Fibres  downwards.  It  raifes  many  foft 
Leaves  with  a  fpongy  or  porous  Medulla  ;  and  thefe  Leaves  are 
triangular,  long,  concave  at  their  Origins,  and  embracing  fome 
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Part  of  the  Stalk  with  membranous  Appendices ;  but  they  are 
more  flat  towards  their  Points.  The  Stalk  is  two  Cubits  and 
more  in  Length.  It  is  round,  fmooth,  and  fpongious,  but  not 
concave  ;  bare  of  Leaves  ;  and  on  its  Top  bears  feveral  Flowers 
difpofed  in  the  Form  of  an  Umbel,  and  fupported  by  {lender 
naked  Pedicles,  about  half  a  Handbreadth  in  Length.  The 
Flowers  are  hexapetalous,  and  of  a  carnation  Colour*  fome- 
what  inclining  to  Purple.  The  three  exterior  Petals  are  carinated 
and  largeft,  and  feem  to  belong  to  the  Calyx  ;  but  the  three 
interior  ones  are  left.  The  fmall  feminal  V efiel  confifts  of  fix 
purple-coloured  Capfulas,  corniculated  at  the  Top,  and  con¬ 
taining  within  them  very  fmall  Seed.  About  nine  Stamina  fur- 
round  this  Seed-veflel  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower.  Thefe 
Stamina  are  furnilhed  fometimes  with  long  purple  Apices  and 
fometimes  with  fhorter.  They  ftain  the  Fingers  of  thofe*  who 
handle  them  with  a  yellowifh  Kind  of  Powder.  Three 
remarkable  acute  fmall  Leaves  ftand  round  the  Bafis  of  the 
Umbel. 

According  to  Cordus,  it  grows  in  fat,  flimy,  and  moift  Places 
which  are  overflow’d  by  Rivers.  With  us  it  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  found  in  the  Channels  of  Rivers  among  the  Mud  near  the 
Edges.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant.  . 

It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Herb  is  only  in  Ufe. 

It  is  of  an  aperient  and  deobftruent  Qualjty.  Dale ,  from 
Jofephus  Monti. 

BUTYRUM,  fcrvfv,  or  Butter,  from  /3SV,  an 

Ox,  or  Cow  ;  and  rv&s.  Coagulation  of  Milk,  01  Cheefe. 

Good  Butter  is  made  of  the  fatteft  Milk,  fuch  as  that  of 
Sheep  ;  it  is  alfo  made  of  Goat’s-milk,  by  ftirring  it  in  a  Vef- 
fel,  till  the  pinguious  Part  be  feparated. 

It  is  of  a  mollifying  Nature,  and  has  the  Qualities  of  Oil  • 
hence  taken  in  large  Quantities  it  loofens  the  Belly,  and  is  ufed 
as  an  Antidote  againft  Poifon,  where  Oil  cannot  be  had. 
Mixed  with  Honey  for  a  Litus  it  promotes  Breeding  of  Teeth 
and  cures  Itching  of  the  Gums,  and  the  Jphtha;  of  Infants! 
Outwardly  ufed  it  renders  tfie  Body  fmooth  and  florid,  and  free 
from  Pfydracia  [little  pujlulous  Eminences J.  Provided  it  be  nei¬ 
ther  old,  nor  contrail:  a  rank  Smell,  it  is  effectual  alfo  in  In¬ 
flammations  and  Hardneffes  of  the  Uterus.  It  is  alfo  adminifter’d 
in  Clyfters  for  a  Dyfentery,  and  Ulcerations  of  the  Colon.  It 
is  an  ufeful  Ingredient  in  fuppuratory  Medicines,  and  efpecially 
in  Wounds  of  the  Nerves,  Adeninx,  Bladder,  and  Neck. 
Moreover  it  fills,  cleanfes,  and  incarns ;  and  is  apply’d  with 
Succefs  to  the  Bite  of  an  Afp.  While  recent,  it  ferves  with 
Meats  inftead  of  Oil,  and  for  Paftry  inftead  of  Fat. 

They  colleil  the  Soot  from  Butter  in  the  following  manner : 

They  pour  Butter  into  a  new  Lamp,  and  fetting  it  on  Fire, 
cover  it  with  an  earthen  Veflel,  made  like  a  Tube, 
which  is  narrow  in  its  upper  Part,  and  perforated  at  the 
Bottom  with  Holes  like  an  Oven  ;  there  they 

let  it  burn  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  confumed  pour  more  But¬ 
ter,  and  continue  fo  to  do,  till  they  have  obtained  as  much 
Soot  as  they  pleafe  ;  after  which  they  take  it  off  with  a 
Feather,  and  apply  it  to  a  proper  Ufe. 

It  is  a  ferviceable  Ingredient  in  Medicines  for  the  Eyes,  being 
of  a  drying  and  aftringent  Quality.  .  It  Hops  Defluxions,  and 
brings  Ulcers  fpeedily  to  cicatrize.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  2. 
Cap.  81. 

Hippocrates ,  in  his  fourth  Book  de  Morbist  informs  us, 
that  the  Scythians  make  Butter  of  Mares  Milk. 

There  are  as  many  Sorts  of  Butter ,  as  there  are  different  Milks 
of  Animals  whereof  to  make  it ;  that  of  the  Cow  is  moft  in 
Ufe.  You  are  to  make  Choice  of  that  which  is  freKh,  of  a 
good  and  pleafant  Tafte,  fuch  as  has  been  well  made  but  May 
Butter  is  efteem’d  the  beft. 

Butter  is  nourifhing  and  pe&oral ;  it  opens  the  Body,  allays 
the  Sharpnefs  of  corrofive  Poifons,  is  of  a  diffolving  and  duell¬ 
ing  Nature,  and  good  to  eafe  Pains,  and  remove  Inflammations. 

It  is  ufed  in  Clyfters  againft  bloody  Stools,  and  the  Dyfentery. 
They  rub  the  Gums  of  Children  with  it,  in  order  to  their 
Breeding  of  Teeth  the  eafier. 

The  too  frequent  Ufe  of  Butter  relaxes  and  debilitates  the 
Stomach,  takes  away  -the  Appetite,  provokes  Reachings  to 
Vomit,  and  heats  much,  efpecially  if  it  be  old. 

Butter  contains  much  Oil,  and  a  little  volatile  Salt. 

It  agrees  at  all  times  with  any  Age  and  Conftitution  ;  thofe, 
however,  who  have  a  weak  Stomach,  ought  to  ufe  it  mode¬ 
rately,  as  well  as  young  People  of  a  hot  and  bilious  Nature, 
becaufe  it  inflames,  and  in  thefe  laft  eafily  turns  into  Choler. 

Butter  is  nothing  but  the  Cream  of  Milk,  or  the  fatteft  and 
moft  oily  Part  thereof,  which  is  feparated  from  the  Serum  or 
Whey  by  Churning  ;  the  more  fat  or  oily  Parts  the  Milk  con¬ 
tains,  the  more  Butter  it  yields ;  and  therefore  you  have  mor« 
from  Cows  Milk  than  any  other. 

Every  body  knows,  that  Butter  is  ufed  every-where  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  Sauce  made  without  it.  The  Northern  Peo¬ 
ple  make  more  ufe  of  it  than  any  ;  and  ’tis  pretended,  that  ’tis 
Butter  which  makes  them  look  fo  frefli  and  well. 

The 
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The  newer  Butter  is,  the  more  pleafant  and  wholfoirie  you 
■Will  find  it ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  its  oily  and  faline  Prin¬ 
ciples  are  then  ftri&ly  united  together  ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  Butter  is  a  little  too  old,  it  has  undergone  a  fort 
ot  internal  Fermentation  ;  which  has  exalted  and  difengaged 
thefe  fame  Principles,  which  makes  it  a  little  (harp,  and,  at  the 
ftme  time,  oily  and  unpleafant.  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
Fermentation,  and  the  better  to  make  the  Butter  keep,  they 
fait  it  ;  and  the  Acid  of  the  Salt  preferves  its  Texture. 

The  good  Effefts  produced  by  Butter  proceed  from  its  oily 
and  ballamic  Principles,  which  are  proper  to  reftore  the  folid 
Parts  of  the  Body,  by  flicking  to  them  ;  to  qualify  and  emba¬ 
ys  lnarp  Humours  they  meet  with,  and  feveral  other  the 
like  Ufes.  When  they  ufe  Butter  to  Excefs,  thefe  fame  Prin¬ 
ciples  fo  much  moiften  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  that  they 
lofe  their  elaftic  Virtue. 

Laftly,  it  is  obferved,  that  Butter  ufed  immoderately  heats 
much  ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  the  oily  and  fat  Parts  where¬ 
with  it  abounds  are  eafily  inflamed  ;  and  therefore  this  is  not 
good  Food  for  bilious  Conftitutions. 

Buttermilk  is  a  kind  of  Serum  that  remains  behind,  after  the 
Butter  is  made.  It  is  very  cool  and  moiftening.  Lemery  on 

Butter,  by  the  Texture  and  Nature  of  its  Subftance,  tends  to 
relax  the  Solids,  and  fupplies  the  Juices  with  Particles  light  and 
adhefive.  Upon  the  firft  Account  it  may  be  good  in  dry  and 
coftive  Conftitutions  ;  but  muft  be  hurtful  in  lax,  moift,  and 
corpulent  ones.  By  the  Levity  and  Tenacity  of  its  Parts,  it  is 
alfo  very  fubjedf  to  flop  in  the'  Glands  and  Capillaries,  whereby 
it  fouls  the  Vifcera,  but  particularly  the  fmall  Glands  of  the 
Skin  j  hence  it  is  fubjedl  to  produce  Blotches,  and  all  cuta¬ 
neous  Deformities.  And  this  Opinion  is  much  confirm’d  by 
the  Experience  of  all  whofe  Bufinefs  has  made  them  converfant 
with  young  Children,  they  having  much  of  this  in  their  Diet , 
whereby  they  have  been  obferv’d  to  grow  weakly,  corpulent, 
big-belly’d,  and  very  fubje&  to  Breakings-out,  and  to  breed 
Lice,  and  fuch-like  Uncleanlineffes  ;  but  upon  reftraining  them 
from  it,  without  any  other  vifible  Means,  they  have  outgrew 
all  thofe  Inconveniences,  putney, 

.  Boerhaave ,  fpeaking  of  exprefs’d  Vegetable  Oils,  thus  men¬ 
tions  their  bad  Qualities,  and  compares  them  with  Butter. 

Thefe  Oils  have  one  ftrange  Property,  whereby,  with  the 
Heat  only  of  feventy  Degrees,  they  prefently  degenerate,  with¬ 
out  any  foreign  Body  being  mixed  with  them,  and  thus  become 
thin,  fharp,  bitter,  rancid,  yellow,  corrofive,  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  ;  whereas  they  were  before  thick,  mild,  fweet,  almoft 
-  infipid,  white,  anodyne,  and  relaxing.  And  thefe  furprifing 
Changes  happen  in  a  few  Days  in  the  Summer’s  Heat.  Is  it 
not  therefore  ftrange,  that  frefli-drawn  Oil  of  Almonds  ftiould 
prove  healing  and  fuppling  to  the  parched  rough  Mouth  and 
Jaws  in  the  Quinfey,  and  the  fame  Oil  in  a  few  Days  afterwards 
Suddenly  inflame  the  Jaws  of  a  Perfon  in  Health?  And  the 
fweeter  it  was  when  frefti,  the  {harper  it  proves  when  old  and 
rancid.  Hence  Almonds,  Walnuts,  and  Piftachos,  become 
exceedingly  naufeous  when  rancid,  and  fubjedt  to  occafion  a 
fudden  Quinfey  in  the  Throat,  and  excite  a  Fever,  through  the 
burning  Effect  they  have  upon  the  Mouth,  Throat,  Stomach, 
and  Inteftines.  Phyficians,  therefore,  ftiould  be  cautious  when 
they  order  Oil  of  Almonds  in  acute  Diftempers,  that  it  be  frefli- 
drawn  from  Almonds  that  were  not  rancid  ;  and,  in  the  Heat 
of  Summer,  not  kept  above  twenty-four  Hours.  The  fame 
thing  is  alfo  found  in  Butter,  Animal  Fat,  Bacon,  Marrow, 
and  the  more  ^erfedt  Oils  hereof  ;  all  which,  though  innocent 
when  frefh,  become  highly  naufeous  by  {landing  unfalted  in  a 
hot  Air,  where  they  turn  yellow,  blue,  or  green,  become 
rank,  corrofive,  and  fatal  in  the  Plague.  Thus  a  great  Acri¬ 
mony  is  fometimes  found  in  Cheefe  that  has  been  long  kept, 
whereby  I  have  £een  the  whole  Mouth  violently  inflamed. 
Whence  we  may  eafily  conceive  what  Effedts  it  may  have  upon 
the  Vifcera.  It  is  an  obvious  Experiment,  that  Oil,  by  boil¬ 
ing,  will  foon  turn  yellow,  red,  black,  bitter,  {harp,  and  un- 
wholfome.  And  this  fhews  us  how  Oils  may  in  fix  Hours 
time  become  extremely  bitter  in  the  Stomach  ;  and,  when 
vomited  up,  be  erroneoufly  taken  for  the  Bile  ;  for  this  Matter 
takes  Flame  at  the  Fire.  Thefe  Obfervations  upon  the  Nature 
of  Oil  may  lead  us  to  underftand  many  Particulars  in  Natural, 
Medicinal,  Pharmaceutical,  and  Culinary  Hiftory.  Boerhaave. 

Buttermilk  is  efteemed  an  excellent  Food,  in  the  Spring 
efpecially,  and  is  particularly  recommended  for  Hedfic  Fevers. 

Butter  has  been  recommended  as  an  excellent  Application 
for  the  Teeth,  in  order  to  make  them  white. 

In  the  Edition  of  Schookins  de  Averfatione  Cafei ,  printed  at 
Groningen  1664.  12 mo.  there  isaTreatife  exprefly  upon  Butter. 

The  Chymifts  have  feveral  Preparations  which  they  ftyle 
Butters  ;  as  the  Butter  of  Antimony,  the  Butter  of  Arfenic, 
the  Butter  of  Wax,  the  Butter  of  Lead,  and  the  Butter  of 
Tin. 

The  Procefs  for  making  the  Butter  of  Antimony  is  deferib’d 
uj)der  the  Article  Antimonium. 

Vol.  I. 


Butyrum  Arsenici,  Butter  of  Arfenic,  is  thus  prepar’d  : 

Take  of  Arfenic,  and  corrofive  Sublimate,  equal  Parts ;  re* 
duce  them  to  a  Powder  j  and  after  mixing  them,’  but 
them  into  a  Glafs  Retort  plac’d  in  a  Sand-heat ;  adapt  a 
proper  Receiver  to  the  Retort ;  and  having  luted  the  Join- 
mgs,  diftil  by  a  fmall  Fire  a  Butter-like  Liquor  refemblino- 
the  Butter  of  Antimony.  When  no  more  of  this  Liquor 
can  be  obtained,  take  away  the  Receiver,  and  in  its  Place 
put  another  full  of  Water  ;  augment  the  Fire,  and  you 
will  fee  the  Mercury  defeend  in  the  Water,  Drop  by 

Drop.  Continue  tfie  Diftillation  till  no  more  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


This  Mercury,  when  fufficiently  wafli’d  and  dry’d,  may  be 
uled  for  all  the  Purpofes  to  which  other  Mercury  is  apply’d. 

I  he  Butter  of  Arfenic  is  a  very  ftrong  Cauftic,  and  produces 
an  -tLlchar  fooner  than  the  Butter  of  Antimony. 

REMARKS. 


In  this  Operation  the  fame  thing  happens  as  in  the  Operation  for 
obtaining  the  Butter  of  Antimony  ;  which  is,  that  the  Spirits 
ot  the  corrofive  Sublimate  quit  the  Mercury,  in  order  to  unite 
with  the  Arfenic,  which  they  carry  along  with  them  in  a 
gummous  Liquor.  The  Mercury  being  afterwards  difen¬ 
gaged,  and  not  finding  Sulphur  for  fixing  itfelf,  it  comes 
over  in  Vapour,  and  is  condenfed  in  the  Water.  Lcmerv 
Cours  de  Chymie.  J 


Butyrum  Stanni  is  thus  made. 

Put  a  Mixture  of  one  Part  of  Tin,  and  three  Parts  of  corro¬ 
five  Sublimate,  both  reduc’d  to  Powder,  into  a  Retort ; 
and  by  the  fame  Procefs  ufed  for  obtaining  the  Butter  of 
Antimony,  we  {hall  have  the  Butter  of  Tin,  which  is  a 
thick  Liquor,  and  has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  fumes 
perpetually.  Lemery  Cours  de  Chymie. 

Butyrum  Cer;e.  See  Cera. 

Butyrum  Saturni.  See  Saturnus. 

BUT  a  ON.  A  Place  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyjhire,  celebrated 
for  warm  Medicinal  Waters,  the  hotteft  in  England  next  to 
Bath.  As  I  have  not  had  an  Opportunity  of  examining  thefe 
Waters  accurately  myfelf,  I  muft  give  the  fulleft  Account  I  can 
meet  with,  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Short ,  who  begins  properly 
enough  with  an  Account  of  the  ufual  Strata  of  Earth  and  Mine¬ 
rals,  in  the  adjacent  Parts. 

In  the  Coal-pits,  a  Mile  and  an  half  South-weft  of  Buxton. 
the  Strata  of  Earth  lie  thus  :  Firft,  Peat-mofs  ;  then  blue  Clay  : 
then  Shale  full  of  Marcafites  of  Iron,  and  Iron-ftone;  then 
fundry  Beds  of  Iron-ftone  ;  laft  of  all  a  Seam  of  Coal,  five  Feet 
thick,  mixt  with  much  Sulphur  and  Brafil,  feveral  Lumps  of 
Ocre  and  Rubric  ;  this  Seam  of  Coal  dips  a  Yard  in  three ;  its 
upper  Part  is  very  foft,  open  in  its  Texture,  and  fit  only  for 
burning  of  Lime-ftone  ;  its  loweft  Part  is  harder,  though  ftill  a 
very  indifferent  Coal,  which  melts  on  the  Fire,  and  is  form’d 
into  a  Cake  ;  fometimes  a  Vein  of  Lead  an  Inch  thick  croffes 
the  Coal.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  other  Ore,  and  fparkles  like 
fined  Silver ;  but  bring  it  to  the  fmelting  Furnace,  and  you  have 
little  befides  Sulphur  ;  the  Acid  of  the  Coal  having  confumed  the 
Lead  till  it  reach  its  kindly  Soil  the  Lime-ftone  and  Greet-ftone 
below  the  Coal.  Fifty  Yards  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
is  a  ftrong  thick  Bed  of  blue  Clay,  whofe  upper  Part  is  of  a 
deep  Ocre,  or  reddilh  Colour,  full  of  black  Lumps  like  rufty 
Iron,  which,  put  into  Aqua  fortis,  raife  neither  Heat  nor  Fer¬ 
mentation  ;  but  in  a  little  time  feveral  fmall  Bubbles  rife,  and 
the  Liquor  turns  green,  which  is  occafioned  by  a  Diffolution  of 
the  Copper  contained  in  it  ;  all  the  Water  in  the  Coal-pits  is 
very  cold  ;  nor  can  Lime-ftone  and  Coal  confift  together. 

The  Strata  of  Earths  in  the  Lead  Mines  next  to  Buxton  are 
firft  a  thick-fet  fine  Turf,  a  Foot  and  an  half  deep;  then  be¬ 
twixt  a  Sand  and  a  red  Clay,  or  a  reddilh  fandy  Clay,  or  a  hard 
Soil,  half  a  Yard  thick  ;  thirdly,  brown  Clay,  from  half  a  Yard 
to  two  Yards  thick  ;  fourthly,  fine  white  Sand,  half  a  Yard 
thick  ;  fifthly,  a  very  hard  Rock  of  white  Lime-ftone,  two 
Fathoms  thick  ;  fixthly,  redder  Sand,  from  ten  to  twenty  Fa¬ 
thoms  ;  this  is  of  a  hard  Subftance,  and  accompanies  the  Ore  * 
feventhly,  a  black  Lime-ftone,  from  fix  to  eight  Yards  thick  * 
then  they  come  to  the  fame  Sand  as  before,  if  there  is  Ore  •  but 
if  no  Ore,  there  is  a  reddifti-yelloyr  Bed  of  Clay,  of  the  Nature 
of  Marl.  If  they  purfue  this  through  the  Clay,  they  come  to 
a  yellow  Sand  with  Ore.  TThefe  Strata  lying  in  feveral  degrees 
of  Thicknefs,  are  from  fixteen  to  eighty  Fathoms  deep :  Here 
is  very  much  white  Spar,  but  none  of  the  green  nor  yellow  ;  it 
breaks  into  Rhomboids.  If  this  be  without  a  Lime-ftone,  there 
is  very  little  or  .no  Ore.  But  if  under  the  Lime-ftone  Clay 
appears,  the  Vein  is  faid  to  be  out,  and  there  remain  no  more 
Hopes  of  Ore,  except  they  foon  find  the  Lime-ftone  again  below 
the  Clay.  Moft  of  the  Ore  lies  in  Cauke-ftone  three  or  four 
10  Y  Feet 
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Feet  thick.  Here  is  very  little  Shale  or  Braftl  .-Where  a  Chink 
happens  between  the  Greet-ftone  and  Lime-ftone,  1  is 
up  with  Petrefa&ions,  between  a  yellow  and  a  white  Co  our, 
and  very  hard,  as  Spar.  The  Workmen  afcud  of  Damps,  are 
always  well  provided  with  Drifts  or  Leve  s,  that  they  may  be 
fupplied  with  frefh  Air,  which,  caufing  a  free  Ventilation,  pre¬ 
vents  both  the  Stagnation  of  the  Air,  and  a  Colleaion  of  Su  - 
phur,  which  might  be  fired  with  the  Candles  The  Lime- 
ftone,  in  working,  fmells  ftrong  of  Sulphur  ;  and  their  Blafts 
(which  are  Bores  made  in  the  Stones,  fill’d  with  Powder^  and 
blown  up)  being  fo  very  ftrong  of  Sulphur,  extinguilh  the 
Smell  of  the  Gun-powder.  They  have  here  opar-ore  and 
Cauke-ore  ;  the  laft  is  much  the  richeft.  In  digging  for  Stone 
near  the  warm  Waters,  you  find  feveral  furprifing  Malles  of 
mix’d  Minerals,  as  tho’  they  had  been  artfully  melted  together, 
as  of  Lime-ftone,  Iron-ftone,  and  Copper-ore,  of  Sulphur, 
Iron-ocre,  of  Lead-ore,  Iron-fulphur,  and  Lime-ftone. 

The  warm  Waters,  which  I  have  obferved  there  at  prefent, 
are  firft,  the  Bath,  which  takes  in  feveral  warm  Springs. 
Thirty-two  Yards  and  a  half  North-eaft  of  it,  is  St.  Anne' s 
Well,  which  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  a  Spring  on  its  North- 
fide,  rifing  out  of  a  Rock  of  black  Lime-ftone,  or  Baftard  Mar¬ 
ble,  under  a  (helving  Stone  laid  fo  on  Purpofe.  Twenty  Yards 
South-eaft  of  St.  Anne’s ,  in  another  Clofe,  is  a  hot  and  cold 
Spring,  both  rifing  up  into  the  fame  Receptacle.  About  fixty- 
three  Yards,  South  and  South-eaft  of  St.  Anne  s,  in  the  fame 
Clofe  with  the  hot  and  cold  Spring,  is  Bingham  W ell,  ordina¬ 
rily  call’d  Mr.  Leigh’s  Water,  a  worthy  Gentleman  feven 
Miles  diftant,  who  has  made  this  Spring  his  Favourite  for  feveral 
Years,  and  reap’d  great  Benefit  by  it.  A  little  Way,  Eaft  of 
this,  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  a  Stone  Wall,  is  another  fmall  flow 
hot  Spring,  which  mixes  with  a  beautiful  purling  cold  Spring, 
that  rifes  up  clofe  by  it.  Another  plentiful  warm  Spring  rifes 
up  in  the  Stream  of  the  Level,  that  carries  the  Water  from  the 
Bath  :  This  is  thirty-four  Yards  Eaft  of.St.  Anne’s.  Four  Yards 
farther  Eaft,  on  the  South-fide  of  this  Stream,  rife  two  or 

three  other  warm  Springs.  . 

Bingham ,  or  Mr.  Leigh* s,  Well  is  a  very  ftrong^  Spring, 
rifing  out  of  the  black  Lime-ftone,  in  a  very  dry  Ground  ; 
fometimes  it  throws  forth  fix  times  more  Water  than  at  other 
times.  October  6.  1732.  after  much  Rain,  both  on  that  and 
the  preceding  Day,  this  Spring  threw  forth  a  prodigious  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water,  whofe  Warmth  raifed  the  Spirits  in  the  Ther¬ 
mometer  only  four  Inches  and  fix  Eighths  in  the  Forenoon ;  but 
it  fell  yet  half  an  Inch  lower  in  the  Afternoon.  But  St.  Anne’s 
Well  raifed  the  Spirits  five  Inches  above  Bingham  Well ;  but 
the  fmall  Spring  beyond  the  laft,  loft  very  little  of  its  Heat:  So 
that  Bingham  Well  is  rather  an  uncertain  than  perennial  Spring. 
But  the  above  two  Springs  never  alter  by  Viciflitudes  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  or  Seafons  ;  nor  yet  that  Spring  which  rifes  up  in  the 
Canal  from  the  Bath,  all  which  three  boil  up  with  an  impetu¬ 
ous  Force  in  large  Bubbles  of  heated  Air,  which  break  on  the 
Surface.  I  tried  thefe  Waters  with  the  Hydroftatical  Balance, 
by  immerfing  the  Glafs  Bubble,  whofe  Bulk  was  equal  to  the 
Bulk  of  fifteen  Drams  and  a  half  of  common  Water,  that  is, 
one  eighth  Part  of  fifteen  Ounces  and  a  half.  I  found  feveral 
Variations  ;  for,  certainly,  to  try  the  Weight  of  Water,  is  the 
moft  difficult  and  uncertain  Experiment  that  attends  a  ftndt 
Examination  of  Waters ;  it  is  never  a  whole  Day  the  fame 
exactly,  but  differs  according  to  the  Expanfion  or  Condenfa- 
tion  of  the  Air  in  them,  the  Quantity  of  Water  contain’d  in 
the  fubterraneous  Chanels,  the  Rapidity  or  Slownefs  of  its 
Motion,  whereby  it  brings  more  or  lefs  foreign  Matters  along 
with  it,  its  Stagnation,  and  fome  other  Circumftances.  Sep¬ 
tember  1 5.  being  a  very  clear  hot  Day,  with  a  fmall  Breeze  of 
Wind,  till  Two  o’Clock  of  the  Afternoon,  then,  at  Three 
o’Clock,  Thunder,  Lightning,  and  a  prodigious  hot  fultry  Air, 
St.  Anne’s  and  Bingham  Well  weigh’d  three  Grains  and  a  half 
lighter  than  the  River- water  ;  that  is,  near  twenty-nine  Grains 
in  a  Pint ;  the  Bath  was  four  Grains  lighter  than  thefe,  that  is, 
thirty-three  Grains  in  a  Pint.  I  put  fome  of  each  of  thofe 
Waters  into  three  different  Glades,  fet  them  into  the  Air- 
pump,  exhaufted  the  Air  out  of  the  Receiver  j  but  fcarce  had 
we  the  leaft  Bubble*  only  it  was  whitifti*  as  if  a  little  rlour 
had  been  mix’d  with  it ;  and  tho’  I  made  what  hafte  I  could, 
left  the  Water  (hould  cool  in  the  Bath-room,  yet  it  weigh  d 
two  Grains  heavier  when  I  had  done,  that  is,  fixteen  Grains  in 
a  Pint.  March  j  7.  early  in  the  Morning,  being  a  hard  Froft, 
ftrong  Eaft  Wind,  and  fome  Hail,  I  made  a  frefh  Trial,  and 
the  Bath  was  feven  Grains  lighter  than  the  River-water,  that  is, 
near  fifty-eight  Grains  in  a  Pint.  St.  Anne’s  and  Bingham  were 
each  fix  Grains  lighter  than  the  River,  that  is,  about  forty- 
nine  Grains  lighter  than  common  Water,  and  nine  Grains  in  a 
Pint  heavier  than  the  Bath. 

April  17.  the  Air  being  pretty  temperate,  the  laft  two 
weighed  only  four  Grains  and  a  half  lighter  than  common  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  is,  thirty-fix  Grains  in  a  Pint.  I  took  up  a  Pot  of 
each  of  thofe  Waters,  and  a  Pot  of  common  Water,  fet  them 
upon  a  Table  in  my  Room,  that  they  might  be  of  an  exaft 
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Temperature  ;  next  Morning  all  three  weighed  a  Grain  and  a 
half  lighter  ;  the  laft,  when  taken  up,  and  allow’d  to  ftand 
ftill,  it  fettled,  and  let  fall  all  its  grofier  Parts ;  being  heated  to 
the  fame  Degree  of  Warmth  with  the  Bath,  both  were  nearly 
of  the  fame  Weight. 

As  to  the  Warmth  of  thefe  Waters,  I  took  a  Thermometer 
whofe  Tube  was  fifteen  Inches  long,  and  the  Diameter  of  its 
Bore  one  Twenty-third  of  an  Inch,  and  fill’d  it  only  fo  high 
with  Spirits,  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  (as  above)  when 
the  Thermometer  was  fet  in  Buxton  River,  the  Spirits  were  two 
Inches  and  one  Fourth  above  the  Ball.  I'his  Tube  being  fet  in 
the  Bath  one  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  the  Spirits  rofe  four  Inches 
and  fix  Eighths  higher,  that  is,  to  feven  Inches.  St.  Anne’s 
Well  brought  the  Spirits  down  one  Fourth  of  an  Inch  in  the 
Tube;  Bingham  Well  brought  them  ftill  five  Eighths  of  an 
Inch  lower.  On  the  fame  Evening  the  Sky  clear’d  again,  and 
all  Eaft,  North-eaft,  and  North- weft,  up  to  the  Zenith,  was 
cover’d  with  Aurora  Boreales ,  .or  Streamers,  the  Air  at  the  fame 
time  being  very  calm  :  Next  Morning  there  was  a  gentle  Froft, 
and  the  Spirits  in  the  Thermometer  were  only  one  Inch  above 
the  Ball,  that  is,  one  Inch  and  one  Fourth  lower  in  the  Tube 
than  they  were  the  Day  before.  I  fet  the  Thermometer  in  the 
Bath-room  for  half  an  Hour,  and  the  Steam  raifed  the  Spirits 
one  Inch  and  feven  Eighths  higher :  Then  I  fet  them  in  the 
Bath-room  for  half  an  Hour,  upon  which  the  Steam  raifed  the 
Spirits  one  Inch  and  feven  Eighths  higher  :  Then  I  fet  them  in 
the  Bath  for  thirty-five  Minutes,  and  they  mounted  up  to  the 
fame  Height  they  were  the  Day  before.  December  27.  1731. 
being,  perhaps,  the  coldeft  Day  that  has  been  known  in  England 
this  Age,  (for  a  ftrong  North  Wind  blow’d,  and  the  clear  Froft 
was  fo  violent,  that  in  feven  Flours  time  the  Ice  bore  Horfe  and 
Rider,  tho’  it  rain’d  and  fnow’d  the  Night  before,  till  Two 
o’Clock  in  the  Morning)  the  Spirits  in  the  common  Thermo¬ 
meters  were  at  excelfive  Cold,  tho’  the  Glafs,  I  obferved,  hung 
in  a  Stair-cafe  between  two  Rooms,  with  continual  great  Fires, 
and  the  Door  of  one  Room  was  never  (hut,  nor  was  there  any 
outer  Door  near.  The  Spirits  in  my  fmall  Thermometer  were 
more,  within  the  Ball,  than  would  fill  an  Inch  of  the  Tube  . 
Both  Thermometers  being  fet  in  a  Pitcher  of  River- water  that 
Moment  taken  up  where  the  River  was  moft  frozen,  the  Spi¬ 
rits  in  the  firft  Thermometer  prefently  rofe  fix  Minutes  or  De¬ 
grees,  and  thofe  in  mine  juft  fill’d  the  Ball.  T  hree  Fouiths  of 
a  Pint  of  boiling  Water,  put  to  three  Pints  of  this  River-water, 
raifed  the  Spirits  in  my  Thermometer  to  the  exadf  Height  that 
Buxton  River  did,  on  September  15*  2nd  one  Pint  and  a  Quarter 
more  of  boiling  Water,  being  added,  brought  it  juft  to  the 
"Warmth  of  Buxton  Bath  ;  that  is,  it  raifed  the  Spirits  in  the 
Thermometer  to  the  very  fame  Height.  So  that  I  take  thefe 
two  for  the  great  Extremes  of  Cold  and  Heat,  all  the  reft  being 
intermediate  Degrees.  ‘January  10.  being  cloudy  Weather, 
(harp  Froft,  and  fome  Snow,  the  Spirits  in  my  Thermometer 
fill’d  not  the  Ball :  I  put  it  into  Bingham  Well,  and  the  Spirits 
rofe  a  little  above  the  fixth  Inch  ;  but  being  removed  thence 
into  St.  Anne’s  Well,  they  afeended  one  Eighth  above  the 
feventh  Inch  ;  and  when  carried  thence,  and  fet  in  the  Bath, 
they  rofe  to  feven  Inches  five  Eighths,  and  there  flopp’d.  May 
27.  being  a  very  ftormy  Day,  with  a  raging  Wind,  and  great 
Rain,  I  tried  two  new  Thermometers  with  frefh  Spirits  ;  the 
Bore  of  the  larger  Tube  was  one  Twenty-third  of  an  Inch, 
that  of  the  Iefler  was  one  Twenty- feventh  of  an  Inch  :  1  put 
both  in  the  River,  which  was  then  in  a  Flood  ;  the  Spirits  in  the 
fmaller  were  hid  within  the  Ball,  thofe  in  the  larger  were  one 
Inch  and  three  Eighths  above  the  Ball :  I  removed  both  into  the 
fmall  Spring  beyond  Bingham  Well ;  upon  which  the  Spirits  in 
the  fmall  Tube  rofe  eight  Inches,  and  thofe  in  the  larger  Bore 
feven  Inches,  that  is,  to  eight  Inches  three  Eighths.  When 
both  were  taken  out  of  this,  and  put  in  Bingham  Well,  the 
Spirits  in  the  fmaller  Bore  rofe  to  eleven  Inches,  and  thofe  in 
the  larger  to  nine  Inches  ;  but  when  both  of  them  were  fet  in 
St.  Anne’s  Well,  the  Spirits  in  the  fmaller  Tube  rofe  to  four¬ 
teen  Inches  five  Eighths  ;  and  when  both  were  put  into  the 
Spring  beyond  the  hot  Bed,  which  rifes  up  in  the  Level  that 
carries  the  Water  from  the  Bath,  the  Spirits  in  both  Thermo¬ 
meters  rofe  one  Eighth.  I  carried  them  thence,  and  fet  them 
in  the  Bath  ;  upon  which  the  fmall  Bore  rofe  to  fourteen  mcnes 
three  Eighths ;  with  this  laft  I  dripp’d,  and  went  into  the  at  , 
and  put  it  upon  the  Spring  at  Bottom,  next  the  Pump,  an  it 
rofe  to  fourteen  and  a  half :  Then  I  removed  it  into  the  lecond 
Spring,  which  rifes  out  of  the  black  Rock,  and  it  yet  a  cen  e 
one  Sixth  of  an  Inch  higher  ;  but  here  the  Tube  being  u  ix 
teen  Inches  long,  the  Air  above  the  Spirits  was  compie  s  in  o 
fo  narrow  a  Compafs,  that  its  Refiftance  was  too  orci  e  or 
the  Afcent  of  the  Spirits.  Then  I  fufpended  the  pints  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Bath,  and  the  Spirits  fell  oW”  °‘ir 
Inches  one  Tenth  ;  fo  that,  when  the  Bath  is  u  ,  e  eco 
Spring  is  a  one  hundred  and  fcventeenth  Part  warmer  than  tne 
firft,  even  in  this  whole  Mixture  of  Water ;  and  the  Bottom 
of  the  Bath  is  one  fifty-fixth  Part  warmer  than  its  Surlace. 
is  pleafantly  furprifing  to  ftand  in  the  full  Bath,  and  fee  theE^ 
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halation  of  the  comprefs’d  and  rarefied  Air,  and  fulphureous 
Steam,  continually  plac  ing  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  ;  like 
the  Tranfition  of  the  fiery  Particles  in  fcalding  Water  before  it 
boil,  and  is  yet  calm  and  clear  ;  or  juft  as  if  a  Cloud  of  fmall 
Flies  were  rifing  up,  whofe  Feet  raifed  a  fmall,  but  general, 
turbid  Motion  on  the  Top  of  the  Water:  Common  Water, 
when  made  of  the  fame  Warmth  with  that  of  the  Bath,  during 
the  firft  thirty  Minutes,  cool’d  fafter  than  that  of  the  Bath  by 
an  hundred  and  twelfth  Part ;  but,  after  that,  the  Bath- water 
cool  d  fooner  by  an  hundred  and  eleventh  Part. 

Neither  Dr.  Li/ter,  Sir  "John  Floyer ,  Dr.  Leigh,  nor  Allen, 
in  their  treating  of  thefe  Waters,  have  once  attempted  to  give 
us  the  Quantity  of  Water  thefe  Springs  throw  out  in  any  given 
Time.  This  I  endeavour’d  to  fatisfy  myfelf  in,  and  I  find  it 
as  follows :  St.  Anne's  Well  throws  out  three  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  Gallons  of  Water  in  an  Hour,  or  nine  thoufand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  Gallons  in  a  natural  Day  and  Night,  or  three 
millions  four  hundred  fixteen  thoufand  and  four  hundred  Gallons 
in  a  Y ear. 

Bingham  Well  varies  in  its  Stream,  being  fometimes  higher, 
fometimes  lower  ;  but  when  I  examin’d  it,  in  a  great  Drought, 
it  difcharged  feventeen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Gallons  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  an  Hour.  Six  Quarts  of  this  Water,  exhaled,  left  thirty- 
three  Grains  of  Sediment,  twenty  whereof  were  fait :  So  that 
this  Spring  fends  out  thirteen  millions  fix  hundred  and  forty- 
i'even  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  Gallons  of  Water  in  a 
Year,  which  carries  in  it  forty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fixty-eight  Pound  of  fix’d  Sediment ;  near  two  Thirds  of 
which  being  fait,  it  muft  of  courfe  afford  thirty-two  thoufand 
two  hundred  forty-five  Pounds  five  Ounces  two  Drams  and 
two  Scruples  of  Salt  in  that  Time  ;  the  reft  is  Earth,  befides  a 
Fragment  of  twelve  Ounces  and  a  half  of  Sediment.  The 
little  Well  of  warm  Water,  thirteen  Yards  Eaft  of  Bingham 
Well,  affords  feventy-eight  Gallons  and  a  half  of  warm  Water 
in  an  Hour,  or  fix  hundred  eighty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty  in  a  Year. 

All  thefe  four  warm  Springs  together  throw  forth,  in  a 
Year,  ninety-feven  millions  fix  hundred  and  eighty-one  thou¬ 
fand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  Gallons  of  Water ;  befides  the 
wafte  Water  that  gets  out  of  the  Bath,  and  the  ftrong  Spring 
rifing  up  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bath-level,  beyond  St.  Anne  s 
Wdl,  and  the  warm  Water  which  rifes  up  in  the  hot  and  cold 
Spring  ;  and  laftly,  the  two  fmall  warm  Springs  which  rife  up 
in  the  low  Ground,  between  the  hot  and  cold  Spring,  and  the 
large  Spring  in  the  Sough ,  with  feveral  other  Oufings  of  warm 
Water  in  fundry  other  Places  ;  fo  that  the  Whole,  added  toge¬ 
ther,  will  be  near  double  this  Computation. 

All  thefe  Waters  brighten  the  Solution  of  Gold  ;  and  firft 
make  the  Solution  of  Silver  white,  then  turbid  ;  after  which  it 
lets  fall  a  large  white  Sediment.  They  turn  Solution  of  Iron 
and  Mercury  yellow.  Solution  of  Sublimate  turns  them  firft 
of  a  faint  Pearl  Colour,  and  clear  ;  but,  by  long  ftanding,  they 
become  muddy  and  blackifh.  They  prefently  become  white  by 
Solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  then  let  fall  a  large  Sediment. 
Oil  of  Tartar  makes  them  firft  of  a  bluifti  White ;  and,  in  one 
Night  and  a  Day,  you  have  a  Sediment  of  the  fame  Colour, 
half  an  Inch  high.  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  the  Oils  of  Salt  and 
Sulphur,  turn  the  Water  rather  clearer  and  finer,  tho’  theyraife 
a  vifible  inteftine  Commotion,  and  the  Sides  of  the  Glafles  hang 
full  of  Air-bubbles.  Spirits  of  Hartfhorn,  or  Sal  Ammoniac, 
change  it  to  a  whitifh  Clear  ;  and,  upon  ftanding  twenty-four 
Hours,  leave  a  fmall  Sediment  like  Wool  or  Cotton.  Syrup  of 
Violets  made  it  firft  blue,  then  greenilh.  Syrup  of  Cloves 
made  it  of  a  whitilh  Blue,  and  muddy  ;  Tin&ure  of  Fuftic, 
of  a  pale  Sack  Colour  ;  Tin&ure  of  Logwood,  of  a  beautiful 
Red  ;  Tincture  of  Galls,  of  a  muddy  yellowifli  Colour,  which 
.in  four  Days  time  turn’d  green.  Green  Tea  alter’d  it  not. 
Tinfture  of  red  Rofes  gave  it  a  Brandy  Colour.  Rum,  Bran¬ 
dy,  Balauftian  Flowers,  Pomegranate-peel,  and  Oak-leaves, 
produced  no  Change  in  it. 

The  Water  of  Bingham  Well,  upon  being  mix’d  with  the 
aforefaid  Ingredients  feparately,  in  fundry  Glafles,  and  allow’d 
to  ftand  all  Night,  next  Morning  that  Portion  mix’d  with  So¬ 
lution  of  Silver  was  of  a  Pearl  Colour,  clear  at  Top,  and  let 
fall  a  large  Sediment.  With  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  it  aflumed 
a  yellowifh- brown  Colour.  With  Solution  of  Sublimate  the 
Liquor  remain’d  clear,  but  the  Sides  and  Bottom  of  the  Glafs 
were  blackifh.  With  Spirits  of  Hartfhorn  it  was  changed  into 
a  bluifh  Green.  With  Tindfure  of  Fuftic  it  became  yellowifh. 
With  Tin  (Sure  of  Brafil  it  was  changed  into  a  light  faint  Red. 
With  Tin&ure  of  Logwood  it  aflumed  a  deep  reddifh-brown 
Colour.  With  Tincture  of  Galls  a  deep  purple  Scum  appear’d 
on  its  Surface ;  it  was  yellowifh  in  the  Middle,  and  of  a  bluifh 
Pearl  Colour  at  Top  and  Bottom.  With  French  Brandy  it  was 
dear,  but  darker  than  common  Water. 

The  Differences  between  this  and  St.  Anne's  Well  were  very 
fmall  j  the  former  made  Solution  of  Silver  of  a  bluer  White, 
and  afterwards  of  a  more  purple  Colour,  than  the  latter.  It 
alfo  retain’d  its  reddifh  Colour  longer  with  Syrup  of  Cloves ;  it 
let  fall  more  Sediment  with  Solution  of  Lead  \  and  its  Sedi- 
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ment,  left  after  Exhalation,  was  more  pungent  and  faline,  and 
at  the  fame  time  very  white.  Eleven  Quarts  of  it,  at  another 
time,  left  thirty- three  Grains  of  Sediment ;  twenty-four  of 
which  were  a  white  Salt,  which  changed  Syrup  of  Violets  to  a 
beautiful  light-green  Colour  ;  but  the  Salt  of  St.  Anne's  Well 
made  little  Alteration  upon  it.  The  former  alfo  turn’d  Solution 
of  Sublimate  a  little  Orange-colour’d  ;  and,  mix’d  with  Sal 
Ammoniac,  fent  forth  an  urinous  Smell.  It  crackled  a  little 
on  a  red-hot  Iron,  but  did  not  fwell  much.  It  fermented  ftrong- 
ly  with  Acids,  but  not  with  Alcalies. 

Bingham  Well-water  being  fetch’d  fixteen  Miles,  and  kept 
five  Nights,  I  compared  it  with  common  Pipe-water,  which 
had  flood  two  Nights  in  a  Leaden  Ciftern.  Tindture  of  Rhu¬ 
barb  turn’d  common  Water  of  a  light-yellow  Colour  ;  but  Bing- 
ham  Water  was  by  it  changed  into  a  reddifh,  or  reddifh-brown 
Colour.  Solution  of  Sublimate  changed  not  common  Water, 
but  produced  a  Pellicle  on  its  Surface  of  a  Red,  Blue,  and  Yel¬ 
low,  according  to  the  various  Directions  of  the  Rays  of  Light. 
Bingham  Water  became  whitifh,  and  had  a  Scum  of  Yellow, 
Red,  Green,  and  Blue.  Oil  of  Tartar  made  no  Alteration  on 
this  common  Water  ;  but  the  other  was  firft  white,  then  cur¬ 
dled,  and  depofited  large  and  whiter  flakes  at  the  Sides  and 
Bottom  of  the  Glafs.  The  acid  Spirits  raifed  a  greater  inte¬ 
ftine  Motion,  and  more  Bubbles,  in  the  Mineral  Water  than  in 
the  other.  Spirits  of  Hartfhorn  had  no  Effedt  on  the  latter,  but 
changed  the  other  white,  which  became  alfo  greener  with  Syrup 
of  Violets  than  the  common  W ater.  After  ftanding  four  Days 
longer,  Tindfure  of  BraJilVJ ood  had  turn’d  the  Bingh  am  W  a- 
ter  of  a  deeper  Red  than  the  other  ;  and  Tindture  of  Galls  and 
Sumach  had  changed  the  former  green  throughout.  Solution  of 
Silver  had  made  it  of  a  light  Purple,  but  the  common  Water 
was  a  pale  Pearl  Colour. 

When  I  had  kept  the  Bath-water,  that  of  Bingham  Well, 
and  that  of  the  hot  and  cold  Spring,  for  a  long  time,  then, 
with  Tindture  of  Nephritic  VVood,  they  all  became  whitifh 
firff,  tnen  pale,  laftly  curdled,  and  became  green.  The  fecond 
of  thefe,  with  Solution  of  Silver,  was  reddifh  ;  but  foon  chang’d 
to  a  Pearl  Colour.  With  Tindture  of  Galls,  both  it  and  the 
third  were  firft  of  a  muddy  Clay  Colour,  then  of  a  Leaden  Co¬ 
lour,  and  cover’d  with  a  variegated  Scum  ;  but  that  of  the 
Bath,  with  Tindture  of  Sumach,  became  wholly  green  in  five 
Days.  Syrup  of  Violets  turn’d  Binghatn  VVell  very  green  in 
two  Days. 

I  exhaled  each  of  thofe  Waters  feveral  times,  and  always 
found  fome  Difference  in  the  Quantity,  but  never  in  the  Nature 
of  their  Sediments,  which  was  always  the  fame  :  The  former, 
that  is,  the  Quantity,  was  varied,  fometimes  by  the  Water, 
fometimes  by  the  Fire,  and  fometimes  by  the  Vefl'el.  Not  only 
the  Sediment,  but  alfo  the  Salts,  fermented  with  Oil  of  Vitriol  ; 
they  alfo  crackled  in  the  Fire,  and  fwell’d  a  little.  But,  final¬ 
ly,  to  be  fatisfied  of  both  their  Kind  and  Proportions,  I  fet 
them  to  cryftallize :  The  Bath- water  afforded  both  Sea-falt  and 
Nitre,  but  moft  of  the  former.  The  Salts  of  St.  Anne's  Well 
were  the  fame  in  Kind,  only  they  yielded  more  Nitre  than  that 
of  the  Bath.  Bingham  Well-water  contains  moft  Nitre  of  any 
of  them,  and  lefs  Marine-falt.  I  took  the  Cryftals  of  Nitre 
from  the  Marine-falt,  diffolved  them,  and  fet  them  to  project 
into  regular  Cryftals,  that  I  might  obtain  their  true  Figures. 

From  the  preceding  Hiftory  we  draw  the  following  Obferva- 
tions : 

That  tho’  there  is  Plenty  of  Ocre,  Iron-ftone,  and  Sulphur, 
in  the  Coal-pits  here,  which  are  generally  reputed  theCaufe  of 
hot  Springs  ;  yet  the  Water  is  fo  far  from  being  warm,  that  it 
is  intenfely  cold  ;  fo  that,  in  order  to  caufe  Warmth,  there 
muft  either  be  fome  other  Materials,  or  there  is  a  Mixture  of 
other  Ingredients,  which  prevent  their  Effedt  in  warming  the 
Water ;  or  thefe  Ingredients  are  mix’d  in  undue  Propor¬ 
tions. 

Again,  fince  we  find  the  Veins  of  Lead,  crofting  the  Coal, 
corroded,  it  is  plain,  that  Vitriol  adts  upon  and  conlumes  Lead 
as  well  as  other  Metals. 

Since  Lime-ftone  and  Coal  cannot  agree,  we  fee,  that  the 
alcaline  Earth  of  the  former  is  as  hurtful  to  the  Acid  of  the 
latter,  as  this  Acid  is  prejudicial  to  Lime-ftone  ;  for,  that  it  is 
not  the  Nitre  in  the  Lime-ftone  that  is  hurtful  to  the  Coal,  ap¬ 
pears  from  this,  that  moft  of  the  Chalybeate  or  Vitriolic  Wa¬ 
ters  contain  alfo  a  fix’d  Nitre. 

However  homogeneous  Buxton  Waters  may  appear,  or  how¬ 
ever  fimilar  in  their  Nature  to  common  Water,  in  all  other 
refpedts,  befides  their  greater  Heat ;  yet  feeing  feveral  of  the 
above-mention’d  tindturing  Ingredients,  produced  in  them  Phe¬ 
nomena  differing  from  thofe  produced  in  common  Water  by 
them,  it  muft  therefore  contain  fome  other  Principles  than  thofe 
of  common  Water. 

Tho’  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  Water  has  a  Mixture  of 
different  Principles  j  yet  feeing  it  is  ftill  eight  or  ten  Grains  in 
a  Pint  lighter,  when  cold,  than  common  Water,  this  (hews, 
that  it  has  fewer  earthy  or  other  grot's  Parts  in  it  than  River- 
water. 

Since 
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Since  Common  Water,  made  equally  hot  with  Buxton  Bath¬ 
water,  cools  Tooner  at  firft,  but  flower  than  it  toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  End,  Buxton  Mineral  Water  muft  of  courfe  either  have  lefs 
grofs  and  foreign  Matter  in  it,  or  this  Matter  muft  exift  in 
{mailer  Particles  in  the  Water,  and  fo  give  lefs  Refiftance  to 
the  flying  off  of  the  lefs  rarefied  Particles  of  Heat. 

Seeing  Buxton  Water  is  fo  much  lighter  and  warmer  than 
common  Water,  before  it  has  received  any  culinary  or  artificial 
Fire  into  its  Pores,  to  rarefy  the  Air  contain’d  in  it,  it  is  plain, 
it  brings  fomcthing  along  with  it,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
fiery  Particles  in  heated  Water  ;  which  being  occafion’d  by  this 
Water’s  wafhing  Mixtures  of  feveral  Minerals  in  its  Courfe, 
we  fhall  therefore  call  that  a  Mineral  Vapour. 

Since  this  Water  wafhes  fo  many  Ingredients  abounding  with 
Sulphur,  and  fince  we  find,  that  even  grofs  Sulphur,  by  the 
Mediation  of  Lime-ftone,  communicates  fome  of  its  Parts  to 
Water ;  and  alfo  feeing  there  is  conftantly  fuch  a  vifible  ful- 
phureous  Halitus  upon  the  Surface  of  Buxton  Water;  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  think,  that  this  Water,  whilft  warm,  is  impregn¬ 
ated  with  a  fulphureous  Steam  or  Vapour,  as  one  Part  of  its 
Mineral  Spirit. 

From  the  whole  Proceffes  and  Experiments  made  on  Buxton 
Waters,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Minerals,  warming  and  impregn¬ 
ating  thefe  feveral  Springs,  are  the  fame  ;  only  differing  fome- 
what  in  the  Proportion  of  their  Ingredients. 

Thefe  Minerals  lie  in  a  Stratum,  or  Bed,  from  Weft  to 
Eaft. 

Since  Bingham  Well  increafes  or  decreafes  upon  Viciflitudes 
of  Weather  or  Seafons,  ’tis  hence  probable,  that  its  Spring  is 
not  fupplied  from  any  great  Depth  in  the  Earth,  but  chiefly 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  the  fmall  Hill  above  ;  and 
feeing  both  it,  and  the  fmall  warm  Spring  beyond  it,  (which  I 
have  feen  quite  dry)  are  fo  fuperficially  provided,  and  yet  warm, 
the  impregnating  Ingredients  feem  not  to  lie  very  deep  in  the 
Earth. 

Since  thefe  Waters  continually  bring  up  fo  large  and  nume¬ 
rous  Bubbles,  with  an  impetuous  Force,  from  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  then  muft  their  Interftices  be  richly  ftored  with  a  fine 
Air,  which  produces  this  EffedL 

Seeing  St.  June’s  was  known  to  be  of  the  fame  Nature,  and 
threw  forth  the  fame  Quantity  of  Water  before  the  Bath-level 
was  made,  that  it  does  fince  ;  and  fince,  from  this  W ell  to  the 
Bath,  there  is  a  continued  Rock  of  firm  black  Lime-ftone,  or 
a  Subftance  between  Marble  and  Lime-ftone ;  and  efpecially, 
feeing  the  mainSpring,  which  fupplies  this  Well,  rifes  up  thro’ 
a  black  Lime-ftone  on  that  Side  next  the  River,  and  not  on 
that  next  the  Bath ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  fince  we  find  two 
confiderable  Differences  in  its  Contents  from  thofe  of  the  Bath¬ 
water  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  fuggeft,  that  this  Spring  has  any  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Bath. 

Since  there  is  fuch  a  Difference  at  fundry  times  in  theWeight 
of  thefe  Waters,  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  certain  Standard  for 
determining  their  fpecific  Gravities  ;  only  this,  in  the  general, 
is  certain,  that  they  are  lighter  than  other  common  Water,  and 
that  the  lighter  they  are,  fo  much  the  more  are  they  impregn¬ 
ated  with  the  Mineral  Spirit,  and  the  fewer  extraneous  Bodies 
they  bring  along  with  them  ;  and  the  lighter  they  are,  the 
warmer  ;  and  the  warmer,  the  more  medicinal. 

The  more  the  Pores  of  the  Earth  are  lock’d  up  by  Froft,  or 
fill’d  with  Water,  provided  thefe  affedt  not  the  Springs,  the 
warmer  and  lighter  is  the  Water ;  and  the  warmer  it  is,  fo 
much  ftronger  is  its  Mineral  Vapour,  and  therefore  the  more 
powerful  are  its  Virtues. 

From  the  Ufe  of  the  Thermometer  we  fee,  firft.  The 
different  Degrees  of  Heat  contain’d  in  the  feveral  Waters. 
Secondly,  We  find  that  there  are  different  Degrees  of  Heat 
contain’d  in  the  fame  Water  in  the  feveral  Seafons  of  the 
Year,  and  according  to  the  various  Temperatures  of  the  Air. 
Thirdly,  That  thefe  Waters  are  not  relatively,  but  abfolutely, 
warmer  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  in  Froft  than  when  there 
is  none,  in  a  cold  than  in  a  hot  Seafon,  the  Bath  at  leaft 
being  one  twentieth  Part  warmer  in  Froft  or  Winter,  than  in 
warm  Weather.  Fourthly,  That,  in  a  great  Froft,  four  Fifths 
of  the  coldeft  Water  not  frozen,  and  one  Fifth  of  boiling 
Water  mix’d,  make  the  juft  Warmth  of  common  River-wa¬ 
ter  in  hot  Weather  about  the  Autumnal  Equinox.  Fifthly, 
That  a  Quart  of  boiling  Water  added  to  three  Pints  of  fuch 
cold  Water,  in  an  earthen  Veffel,  at  two  fundry  times,  about 
feven  Minutes  Diftancefrom  each  other,  gives  the  true  Warmth 
of  Buxton. 

Or  five  Eighths  of  a  Quart  of  boiling  Water,  added  to  three 
Pints  of  common  River-water  in  Summer,  gives  the  exadt 
Heat  of  Buxton  Bath  in  that  Seafon  ;  and  then  whatever  raifes 
fuch  a  Thermometer  five  Eighths  of  an  Inch  higher,  {hews  you 
the  Warmth  of  Buxton  Water,  in  a  ftrong  Winter  Froft. 

By  thefe  Experiments  we  have  the  Quantity  of  Water  each 
Spring  fends  forth  in  a  given  time.  Secondly,  The  Propor¬ 
tion  that  the  Vehicle  and  fix’d  Parts  have  to  each  other. 
Thirdly,  The  Proportions  of  the  Earth  and  Salts  feparately. 
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And,  laftly,  Which  of  the  different  Salts  exceeds  the  others 
in  Quantity. 

From  the  fmall  Proportion  of  the  fix’d  Parts  in  thofe  Wa¬ 
ters  to  their  Vehicle,  efpecially  confidering  the  fmall  Quantity 
that  fhould  be  drank,  it  is  plain,  thefe  Parts  can  do  little  to 
the  Removal  of  any  obftinate  Chronical  Difeafe.  Suppofe,  for 
Example,  a  Man  daily  drinks  four  Pints  of  Water,  at  moft  he 
fwallows  not,  with  this  Dofe,  above  five  Grains  of  Lime-ftone 
Powder,  which  we  {hall  call  an  Alcali  or  Abforbent,  and  two 
Grains  and  an  half  of  Marine-falt,  and  as  much  Nitre,  which 
let  us  fuppofe  ftimulant :  What  can  thefe  do  ?  If  he  fhould 
drink  half  that  Quantity  of  common  Water  that  comes  from 
the  white  Lime-ftone  Hills,  he  fhall  have  as  much  alcaline 
Earth,  if  not  fome  fix’d  Salt,  befides  a  vegetable  Salt :  Yet 
who  would  call  thefe  Medicinal  Waters  ?  Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Virtues  of  our  Waters  confift,  firft,  In  the  pure, 
fmooth,  fine,  common  V ehicle ;  and,  fecondly,  In  their 
Warmth  and  Mineral  Spirit. 

Is  the  Bath,  when  its  Doors  and  Windows  are  {hut,  warmer 
than  when  open’d  ?  Is  the  Bath  that  is  {hut  up  on  all  Sides, 
warmer  than  St.  Anne’s  Well,  which  is  only  {hut  up  on  three 
Sides  ?  Is  this  warmer  again  than  Bingham  Water,  that  is 
wholly  expofed  to  the  open  Air  above  and  on  all  Sides  ?  Then 
it  is  plain,  that  were  thefe  Waters  kept  clofe  cover’d,  and 
their  Heat  reverberated,  they  might  ftill  be  much  warmer. 

From  the  Experiments  made  with  the  Mixtures,  we  fee 
firft,  from  the  inteftine  Motion  excited  by  the  acid  Spirits, 
That  the  Water  contains  an  Alcali.  Secondly,  That  this  Al¬ 
cali  being  precipitated  by  a  Solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  or  the 
Water  thrown  into  an  Alembic  and  diftilled,  and  that  which 
comes  over  with  a  flow  Fire  tried,  neither  of  thefe  Waters  fer¬ 
ment  with  Acids.  Thirdly,  Not  only  the  alcaline  Nature  of 
this  Earth,  but  its  Whitenefs,  fhew  it  to  be  Lime-ftone 
Powder,  tho’  it  warm  not  the  Water  after  Calcination. 
Fourthly,  This  Earth  being  calcined  in  a  Furnace,  which  quick¬ 
ly  melts  Iron,  and  then  applied  to  the  Load-ftone,  it  attradfed 
this  Duft  or  Powder  brifldy  ;  therefore  I  conclude  it  contains 
alfo  Iron-ftone.  Fifthly,  Seeing  the  Water  precipitates  the 
Solution  of  Silver,  and  a  Part  of  its  Salts  runs  into  Cryftals 
of  a  cubic  Figure,  like  a  Dye,  a  Part  of  its  Salt  muft  be  Ma¬ 
rine-falt.  Sixthly,  Since  it  lets  fall  a  Sediment  with  Oil  of 
Tartar,  and  Spirit  of  Hartlhorn,  and  alfo  affords  fome  long 
Cryftals  with  fix  unequal  Sides,  terminating  at  each  End  in 
a  Pyramid  under  feveral  Triangles  ;  we  conclude,  it  contains 
alfo  Nitre.  Seventhly,  Seeing  neither  Galls  nor  other  Aftrin- 
gents  alter’d  this  warm  Water,  we  cannot  trace  any  Vitriol, 
either  volatile  or  fix’d,  in  it,  nor  does  it  tafte  chalybeate  ; 
however  the  Credulity  of  fome  People  may  impofe  upon  their 
Taftes,  and  tho’  the  Load-ftone  attracts  fome  of  its  calcined 
Earth,  it  does  the  fame  with  moft  other  Earths,  which  never 
afforded  any  Solution  of  Vitriol,  nor  any  Appearance  of  it. 
Eighthly,  Did  Bingham  Well,  when  putrified,  and  its  Sulphur 
fpent,  become  red  with  Galls,  and  purple  with  Solution  of 
Silver?  Then  it  muft  not  only  partake  more  eminently  of  Ni- 
Lre,  but  alfo  have  more  of  the  Chalybeate  Principle  in  it,  than 
any  of  the  reft. 

Did  thefe  Waters  afford  fundry  Proportions  of  Sediment  at 
different  times?  Then  they  are  not  alike  fraught  with  their  fix’d 
mineral  Principles  at  all  times.  Secondly,  We  may  hereby 
obferve,  that  when  their  fix’d  Contents  are  leaft,  their  vola¬ 
tile  Principles  are  moft,  as  in  Winter  and  very  cold  Weather; 
and  when  their  volatile  Spirit  is  fmalleft  or  weakeft,  their  fix’d 
Parts  are  proportionably  increafed,  as  in  very  dry  and  hot 
Weather.  Thirdly,  Have  feveral  Authors  examin’d  the  fame 
Waters  at  feveral  times,  and  found  their  Contents  to  differ 
in  Quantity,  but  not  in  Kind  ?  Then  are  they  not  to  be  ar¬ 
raigned  and  accufed  about  fmall  Differences,  as  is  too  ordi¬ 
nary. 

Does  Dr.  Lijler  tell  us,  that  St.  Anne’s  Water  proves  eme¬ 
tic  upon  fwilling  down  large  Quantities  of  it?  This  is  nothing 
peculiar,  but  what  it  has  in  common  with  all  other  Water. 
Secondly,  Does  he  affert  a  Quantity  of  Pit-coal  to  lie  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Lime-ftone,  out  of  which  this  Water  fprings  ? 
It  is  iurprifing  how  fo  good  a  Naturalift  could  make  fuch  a 
Blunder ;  for,  firft,  Lime-ftone  and  Coal  are  found  inconfift- 
ent  with  each  other  in  the  Peak-country.  Secondly,  Who 
ever  found  warm  Water  in  Coal  ?  Thirdly,  Tho’  the  Sedi¬ 
ment  of  thofe  Waters  be  very  fmall,  yet  it  at  leaft  affords  a 
Scruple  to  a  Gallon  ;  tho’  he  obtained  but  one  Scruple  or  two, 
out  of  four  Gallons,  this  muft  have  been  owing  to  fome  Neg¬ 
lect  or  Mifmanagement.  Fourthly,  He  fays  the  Sediment  was 
all  Salt,  and  no  Stone  Powder,  whereas  the  Bath  yields  above 
one  Half,  and  fometimes  two  Thirds  of  Stone  Powder  to  one 
of  Salt.  Fifthly,  The  Salt,  he  fays,  is  chiefly  marine.  Tho’ 
this  be  true  of  the  Bathy  yet  St.  Anne’s  Well  contains  as  much 
Nitre  as  Marine-falt,  and  Bingham  Well  more  than  either  of 
them.  Nor,  lixthly.  Can  I  here  overlook  Allen’s  Account 
of  this  Water.  For,  firft,  He  will  have  but  three  warm 
Springs  here,  viz.  two  for  Bathing,  and  one  for  drinking  : 
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Now  the  outer  Bath  is  no  Spring,  but  fupplied  from  the  inner 
Bath.  Secondly,  He  fays,  that  it  is  as  warm  as  Blood  newly 
let  out  of  the  Veins  ;  but,  had  heufed  a  Thermometer  in  ex¬ 
amining  both,  he  would  have  found  the  former  much  fhort  of 
the  Heat  of  the  latter.  Thirdly,  He  will  have  Lead,  Iron, 
and  Sulphur  to  be  the  Principles  that  medicate  this  Water  ;  but 
how  can  Lead  communicate  any  of  its  Parts  to  the  Water, 
without  it  be  dilTolvcd  ?  Where  is  the  Solvent  and  Menftruum  ? 
And,  if  it  had- a  Solvent,  it  would  be  Vitriol,  which  would 
long  ago  have  corroded  and  confumed  the  Lead,  and  left  only 
a  bright  Sulphur  ;  and  fince  Lead  is  the  chief  medicating  Prin¬ 
ciple,  the  Springs  would  now  be  no  more  than  other  common 
Springs.  But  allowing  (contrary  to  Reafon  and  Experience) 
that  the  Lead  did  ftill  impregnate  this  Water,  it  would  be 
Poifon  inftead  of  Phyfic,  as  we  fee  from  the  Accidents  that 
happen  to  thofe  who  fmell,  and  to  the  Animals  that  drink  the 
Waters  wherein  there  is  Lead,  how  foon  they  are  feized  with 
a  Bellon ,  and  from  the  Effe&s  of  Sugar  of  Lead  taken  in¬ 
wardly.  Nor,  thirdly.  Has  the  Water  a  fulphureous  Tafte 
or  Smell,  as  he  alledges.  Nor,  fourthly.  Do  Galls  give 
this  the  fame  Colour  as  they  do  the  Bath  Waters,  nor  a 
Leaden  Colour,  which  he  will  have  to  arife  from  Lead.  The 
Sulphur  he  will  have  to  be  that  of  Lead.  Jones  is  much  more 
in  the  Right,  when  he  thinks  the  Water  is  too  pure,  delicious, 
and  fine,  for  any  fuch  Principles  as  Lead,  Copper,  or  Alum* 
and  contents  himfelf  with  an  impalpable  Sulphur. 

Now  let  us  fee  what  Medicinal  Ufes  thefe  Experiments  and 
Obfervations  will  help  us  to  make  of  thefe  Waters :  In  this 
we  fhall  receive  fome  Affiftance  from  Mr.  Martin’s  Account 
of  the  Effe&s  of  warm  Bathing,  whereby  it  is  plain,  firft. 
That,  by  the  Waters  penetrating  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  it  gets 
into,  and  mixes  with,  the  Blood,  and  other  Juices,  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Body,  and  thereby  increafes  its  Weight.  Second¬ 
ly,  That,  by  this  Infinuation  of  the  tepid  Steam  into  the  Pores, 
the  Skin  is  relaxed,  its  Pores  dilated,  the  Fluids  in  the  Capil¬ 
lary  Veffels  thinned,  their  Motion  made  eafier,  and  their 
Evacuation  promoted.  Thirdly,  Tho’  the  Addition  to  the 
Weight  of  the  Body  by  Bathirfg  may  feem  fmall,  yet  we  muff 
allow  a  confiderable  Difcharge  by  Perfpiration  during  Bathing, 
both  from  the  Preffure  of  the  Water,  added  to  that  of  the  Air, 
upon  the  Body,  and  the  warming  relaxing  Nature  of  the 
Water.  But  to  proceed. 

Since  thefe  Waters  contain  fo  much  Air  in  their  Inter- 
ftices,  they  muff  greatly  promote  Digeftion,  except  they  be  drank 
too  long;  and  then,  from  their  very  Warmth  and  Nature, 
they  muff  relax  the  Stomach,  ancj  retard  all  the  Digeftions, 
unlefs  the  -Ufe  of  them  is  left  off.  But  the  Waters  being 
warmed  by  Bodies  of  a  different  Nature,  either  brought  to¬ 
gether,  diffolv’d,  or  fet  in  A&ion,  by  the  Water,  this  A&ion 
cannot  be  without  the  Communication  of  fome  of  their  Parts, 
which  little  Parts  muff  be  lodged,  together  with  the  Air,  in 
the  Interftices  of  the  Water;  then  not  only  does  the  Air 
(confider’d  as  a  fimple  Ether)  promote  Digeftion  and  Atte¬ 
nuation  ;  but  being  fpringy,  and  full  of  thofe  fubtile,  invifi- 
ble,  intra&able  Particles  of  Mineral  Bodies,  or  Subftances,  of 
what  a  diluting,  opening  Nature  muff  they  be  in  Animal 
Bodies  ?  How  near  in  Smallnefs  and  Subtilty  do  they  approach 
to  the  Particles  of  Light  and  Heat,  fince  we  have  no  Veffels 
that  retain  one  more  than  the  other  ?  And  fince  they  are  not 
retainable  in  the  cold  Water,  wherein  we  fuppofe  the  Air  in 
a  ftagnant,  compreffed  State,  how  trifling  is  it  to  imagine  or 
attempt  procuring  of  them  by  Force  of  Fire  in  Diftillation, 
whereby  the  Air  is  heated,  rarefied,  and  expanded,  and  even 
their  Vehicle,  the  Water,  fo  rarefied,  that  it  rifes  up  in  a 
Smoak,  in  both  which  they  are  at  greater  Liberty  than  be¬ 
fore  to  make  their  Efcape  ! 

Since  thefe  Particles  are  fo  much  lefs,  and  more  fubtle,  than 
the  moft  volatile  Spirits  obtainable  by  Art,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Hartfhom  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  which  may  be  (hut  up  and 
preferved  in  fo  porous  a  Body  as  Glafs,  how  impoflible  is  it, 
that  the  fmalleft  Veffels  in  human  Bodies,  tho’  never  fo  much 
obftru&ed,  (if  not  grown  up,  and  become  tendinous J  fhould 
hinder  their  progreffive  Motion  !  Will  they  not  even  find  a 
Paffage  between  the  Interftices  of  the  Fibres  that  conftitute 
the  Sides  of  the  Veffels,  and,  a  fortiori,  much  more  in  their 
Cavities  ?  How  well  then  muff  fuch  a  Water  at  the  Spring¬ 
head  thus  fraught  with  its  fubtile  mineral  Principle,  be  dif- 
pofed  to  carry  on  the  Work  of  opening  and  clearing  the  mi- 
nuteft  Veffels  in  the  remoteft  Extremities  of  Animal  Bodies,  or 
in  the  fmalleft  Veffels  of  the  Periofteum,  in  either  of  the  Coats 
of  the  Brain,  or  Spinal  Marrow,  or  in  the  Brain  or  Marrow  it- 
felf  which  contain  the  fmalleft  Veffels  comprehenfible  by 
human  Conception  ?  From  this  it  follows,  that  thefe  Waters 
are  better  adapted  to  Obftru&ions  from  the  twentieth-rate 
Veffels,  to  the  fmalleft  in  the  whole  Body,  than  to  thofe  of 
the  larger  and  firft- rate  :  No  Wonder- then,  if  they  produce 
fuch  furprifing  Effe&s  in  Gouty,  Rheumatic,  Arthritic,  and 
Scorbutic  Pains,  all  which  have  their  Seat  in  Veffels  fo  fmall, 
as  fcarce  to  be  come  at  by  Medicines.  Again,  if  we  confider 
this  Spirit  as  wrapt  up  in  Air,  it  is  not  only  fubtle  and  pene- 
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trating,  but  alfo  elaftic  or  fpringy,  fo  that,  when  th£  Heat  of 
the  Body  is  added  to  its  Warmth,  it  wili  be  fo  much  the  more 
fpringy,  and  expand  the  fmalleft  Veffels,  relaxing  them,  and  fo 
making  room  for  the  obftru&ing  Matter  either  to  be  expelled 
from  the  Body,  or  fo  attenuated  as  to  be  thrown  back  into 
the  larger  Veffels,  till  it  is  more  attenuated,  digefted,  and  fit¬ 
ted  for  Evacuation  by  fome  of  the  common  Outlets.  But  is 
the  Water  attenuating,  and  the  Spirit  elaftic  ?  Then,  not  only 
does  the  former  diffolve  the  grofs  Humours,  but  the  Particles  of 
the  latter  being  got  between  them,  and  dilating  themfelves  like  a 
fpringy  Wedge,  will  turn  the  attra&ive  Force  of  thefe  Hu¬ 
mours  into  a  Repulfive,  whereby  they  are  gradually  feparated, 
broken,  and  mix’d  with  the  intercurrent  Fluid  ;  but  as  the 
Humours  cannot  be  attenuated,  and  divided  into  finaller  Par¬ 
ticles  without  increafing  their  Bulk,  efpecially  when  at  the 
fame  time  there  is  a  Quantity  of  this  Water  thrown  into  the 
Body,  and  mix’d  with  them,  this  Fufion  of  the  Blood  dif- 
pofes  fome  of  its  Parts  to  get  into  improper  Veffels;  for  one 
Globule  being  hereby  divided  into  two  or  three,  they  are  then 
capable  of  entering  Veffels  that  before  would  not  admit  nor 
receive  them  when  only  one  ;  and  thefe  Veffels  being  conical, 
the  globular  Parts  thus  divided  muft  flop,  before  they  can 
reach  the  Extremity  of  the  Veffel  ;  hence  new  Obftru&ions 
of  another  kind  muft  be  produc’d  by  this  powerful  Dilutee, 
which  muft  remain,  except  either  the  Veffel  relax,  and  give 
way,  or  the  flopp’d  Globule  muft  be  fplit  into  two  or  three 
others  ;  but,  by  this  neceffary  Force,  the  A&ion  of  the  Veffel 
is  increafed,  whereby  the  Blood’s  Motion  becomes  brilker  : 
And  now  both  the  Quantity  and  Velocity  of  the  Blood  are 
increafed,  but  the  Coats  of  the  Veffels  not  being  hereby 
ftrengthen’d,  but  weaken’d,  according  to  their  greater  Dilata¬ 
tion  or  Stretch,  if  they  were  weak  before,  and  full  of  Blood, 
then  Haemorrhages  muft  neceffarily  follow,  except  prevented 
by  due  and  timely  Evacuation,  or  Redu&ion  of  the  Humours 
to  their  former  Standard,  that  the  Veffels  may  again  be  reftor’d 
to  their  natural  Dimenfions,  Strength,  and  Refiftance.  But  if 
we  are  afiur’d  from  Fa&  and  Experience,  that  there  is  a  mi¬ 
neral  Spirit  in  thefe  Waters,  and  want  to  know  the  Nature  of 
this  mineral  Spirit,  let  us  get  acquainted  with  the  Minerals 
walh’d  by  the  Water,  and  confider  which  of  them  are  capable 
of  having  fome  of  their  Parts  feparated  by  the  Water,  and  which 
thefe  Minerals  are  that  can  neither  have  their  Parts  feparated 
nor  diffolv’d  ;  and  we  are  fure,  that  this  Spirit  muft  be  from 
the  former,  and  not  from  the  latter  of  thefe  :  But  what  thefe 
Materials  are,  we  have  feen  before;  therefore  the  Spirit  muft  be 
of  the  fame  Nature,  as  its  Effe&s,  as  well  as  Theory,  prove. 

From  the  Whole  we  fee,  that  the  Intention  and  Effe&s  of 
thofe  Waters  are  Relaxation  and  Dilution; and  where-ever  thefe 
are  indicated,  this  Water  will  be  of  the  greateft  Service ;  which 
is,  when  the  natural  and  neceffary  Secretions  are  leffen’d,  from 
whence  arife  Obftru&ions  in  the  fmall  Veffels;  but  it  is  of 
the  greateft  Benefit  in  thofe  Obftru&ions  which  arife  from  a 
Sharpnefs,  Saltnefs,  or  Earthinefs  of  the  Blood  and  Lymph,  or 
from  an  accidental  (where  there  is  no  natural)  Difpofition  to  a 
Rarefa&ion  of  the  Blood,  fome  of  whofe  Parts  have  miftaken 
their  common  Road,  in  all  which  Cafes  we  fuppofe  a  Stimu¬ 
lus  in  the  Veffels  from  Pain;  fince  it  is  impoflible  the  fix’d 
Parts  of  this  Water  fhould  prove  a  powerful  Stimulus.  Its 
Efficacy  extends  particularly  to  all  Contra&ions,  Stiffnefs,  or 
Crifpation  of  the  Solids  and  Veffels,  when  their  Parts  are  fo 
clofe,  that  the  Fibres  are  inflexible  by  fuch  Caufes  as  in  a  na¬ 
tural  and  healthy  State  fhould  bend  them  :  Or  where  there  is  a 
Difficulty  and  Indifpofition  fometimes  in  the  Fibres  and  Vef¬ 
fels,  preventing  their  ready  and  eafy  Diftention  and  Contra- 
&ion,  as  is  moftly  the  Fate  of  old  Age,  and  hard  Labourers; 
which  is  evident  from  a  more  difficult  bending  and  contra&- 
ing  of  their  Joints  and  Mufcles,  and  from  their  greater  Li- 
ablenefs  to  Rheumatic  and  Arthritic  Pains ;  and  if  young 
People  be  hard  plied  betimes  in  Life,  their  Fibres  are  fooner 
ftiffened,  become  ftronger,  and  are  at  their  Growth,  or  pre¬ 
vented  of  their  full  Growth,  fooner  ;  for  by  whatever  means 
Growth  is  haftened  and  finifhed,  the  Period  of  Life  is  fo  much 
fhorten’d.  Hence  fuch  as  are  of  the  floweft  Growth,  provided 
they  live  regularly,  and  efcape  Accidents,  live  longeft,  for  the 
fame  Space  of  Time  they  take  to  Growth,  they  ftand  ftill  as 
long,  and  decline  the  like  Time  ;  for  fhould  one  Man  grow 
till  thirty  Years  of  Age,  from  that  he  is  at  a  Stand  to  fixty, 
and  grows  back  again  or  declines  to  ninety;  then  dies  :  If  we 
fuppofe  another,  who  has  unnaturally  haftened  his  Growth  at 
fixteen,  he  cannot  outlive  forty-eight  or  fifty  at  moft  :  Hence 
it  is  plain,  that  fuch  as  rejoice  at  their  Childrens  early  Growth, 
and  fuch  as  are  uneafy  at  their  flow  Growth,  are  equally 
foolifh.  It  is  judicioufly  obferved  by  SanSiorius ,  that  from  the 
time  Men  begin  to  decline  and  grow  old,  Perfpiration  is  di- 
minifhed,  and  the  grofs  Parts  of  the  Blood  are  retain’d;  which, 
being  gathered  to  the  Thorax  or  Breaft,  are  expe&orated  by 
Coughing,  or  they  are  heaped  up  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Vef¬ 
fels,  the  increafing  Stiffnefs  of  the  Parts  ftill  occafioning  a  Wafte 
of  the  more  fubtle  Parts,  and  a  Colle&ion  of  the  groffer : 
Hence  Difeafes  from  mucous  or  fizy  Humours,  laid  up  in  one 
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Part  or  other  of  the  Body,  as  Catarrhs,  Rheiimatifms,  Pains 
of  the  Joints,  Atrophies,  Marafmus,  and  a  gradual  diminifh- 
ing  of  the  Actions  depending  on  the  frnall  b  ibres,  as  Hearing, 
Seeing,  Memory  and  Judgment  ;  tor  the  Vefiels  of  the  Brain 
being  then  partly  fhut  up,  and  partly  become  callous,  fo  as  to 
be  unfit  for  the  more  noble  and  elevated  Actions,  then  the 
Perfon  becomes  childifh,  and  wears  out  ot  Lite  without  much 
Pain  or  Uneafinefs,  and  all  from  a  Stiffnefs  induced  on  the 
Fibres,  and  diminiflied  Perfpiration. 

Upon  the  Whole,  Buxton  Water  being  warm,  highly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  mineral  Steam,  Vapour,  or  Spirit,  contain¬ 
ing^  moll  lubtle  and  impalpable  Sulphur,  and  being  the  Pro¬ 
duct  of  Lime-ftone,  it  is  therefore  rarefying,  heating,  relaxing, 
attenuating,  fweetening,  and  a  little  drying;  hence  it  is  fignal- 
ly  beneficial,  and  furprifingly  fuccefsful,  in  the  Gout,  Rheu- 
matifm,  fcorbutic  and  arthritic  Pains,  wandering  or  fix’d  Pains 
inveterate  or  recent ;  Cramps,  Convulfions,  dry  Afthmas 
without  a  Fever  or  quick  Pulfe,  bilious  Colic,  want  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  Indigeftion  from  Intemperance  and  Hard-drinking,  as 
alfo  in  Contradfions,  Stiffnefs  and  Lamenefs  arifing  therefrom 
in  any  Part,  Barrennefs  from  a  Conftridtion  and  Indilability  of 
the  Fallopian  Tubes  and  Uterus  ;  Painfulnefs,  a  total  Want 
or  other  Irregularities  of  the  Menfes  from  the  fame  Caufe ; 
in  all  Stoppages,  and  beginning  Obftrudtions,  and  in  preterna¬ 
tural  Rigidities  of  the  Vefiels,  or  where  external  Tumors  com- 
prefs  the  frnall  Vefiels,  or  where  there  is  an  Over-growth,  or 
too  great  Strength,  of  the  Vefiels  refilling  the  Fluids;  in  St. 
Antony’s  Fire,  Tetters,  Ring- worms.  Scab,  Itch,  and  Mor- 
phew  ;  it  is  alfo  ufeful  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Swellings  on  the 
Bones  or  Periofteum,  which  are  foft,  yielding  to  the  Touch, 
or  of  the  Confiftence  of  foft  Wax  called  Gummata  and  To¬ 
phi,  as  alfo  in  Nodes,  in  chalky  Tumors  in  any  Part  of  the 
Body,  inward  or  outward.  In  all  hard  callous  Swellings  it 
eafes  the  Pain,  and  foftens  confiderably ;  in  old  Strains  or  Pains 
affli&ing  People  upon  Change  of  Weather,  whether  they  be 
originally  from  broken  or  disjointed  Bones,  Diftortion  ot  the 
Parts,  or  pulling  them  out  ot  their  natural  Pofition  ;  in  any 
Withering  or  Pining  of  the  Parts ;  in  want  of  Perfpiration 
from  Cold,  without  a  Fever,  or  Load  of  Humours ;  for 
Heat,  Stranguries,  and  Stoppage  of  Urine  ;  in  too  great  a 
Contraction  of  the  Urinary  Paffages  and  Strainers  ;  for  fcour- 
ing  off  Sand,  Gravel,  and  Mucus,  out  of  the  Kidneys;  in 
Hicoughs  and  Vomiting,  from  a  faline  Matter,  ftimulating  and 
contracting  the  Stomach  or  Midriff  ;  in  a  Dyfentery,  from 
fait  Humours,  raifing  violent  Gripes,  and  convulfive  Pains. 

I  might  here  fubjoin  feveral  fecondary  Ufes  of  this  Water  ; 
but  the  common  Vehicle  being  the  only  Phyfic  in  them,  in  this 
Cafe  I  fhall  advife  both  drinking  and  bathing ;  but  by  no  means 
the  laft  in  a  Fit  of  the  Gout,  inward  Inflammations,  Fevers, 
Dyjfentery,  large  inward  Tumors,  Vomiting  or  Purging  of 
Blood,  or  where-ever  an  outward  Preffure  of  the  Body  may  do 
Mifchief. 

As  to  the  Age,  Sex,  and  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  the 
particular  Lightnefs  and  Purity  of  thofe  Waters  recommend 
their  Ufe,  as  fafe  and  fuccefsful,  to  all  Ages  and  Sexes,  Chil¬ 
dren,  Youth,  Men,  Women  with  or  not  with  Child,  except 
in  the  firft  and  laft  Months.  No  Caution  or  Difference  is  here 
to  be  regarded  ;  only  I  would  not  advife  young  Perfons,  very 
full  of  Blood  and  Juices,  which  run  with  a  rapid  Courfe  in 
their  Vefiels,  to  be  too  free  with  them,  from  the  twenty-third 
Year  of  their  Age,  till  the  thirtieth.  Bilious  or  choleric  Con- 
ftitutions,  phlegmatic,  and  melancholic,  may  ufe  them  at  Dif- 
cretion,  provided  they  do  not  overdo  the  Matter  ;  but  the 
Sanguine  muff  be  a  little  more  upon  the  Watch  ;  for,  fince  they 
rarefy  the  Blood,  and  increafe  both  its  Bulk  and  Motion,  as 
well  as  add  fomewhat  to  its  Quantity  by  bathing ;  fo  that  their 
Vefiels,  being  pretty  well  fill’d  already,  as  often  appears  from 
their  low  brifk  Pulfe,  and  florid  Countenance,  here  the  Waters 
may  diftend  the  Vefiels  more,  drive  the  Blood  forward  till  it 
caufe  Obftru&ions,  Stagnation,  Inflammations,  Fevers,  or  a 
Difcharge  of  Blood,  by  fome  Evacuation,  from  a  Rupture  of 
the  ftrctch’d  and  weaken’d  Vefiels.  Neither  fiiould  I  be  fond 
of  adviling  phlegmatic  grofs  Bodies,  after  the  Meridian  of  Life, 
to  continue  it  long,  except  for  a  few  Days  bathing,  to  open  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  attenuate  the  fizy  Humours  in  its  frnall  Vef- 
fels,  and  difcharge  a  Part  of  them,  and  fo  fit  them  for  a  colder 
Bath,  of  greater  Prefl'ure  and  Stimulus  ;  not  that  I  am  fond  of 
Cold-bathing  in  old  Age,  when  the  Spring  of  the  Fibres  is  almoft 
worn  out,  but  I.  mean  between  the  Meridian  of  Life,  and  old 
Age.  As  to  the  Sea fon  of  the  Year  for  ufing  thefe  Waters, 
after  fo  ftridt  an  Examination  and  Inveftigation  of  their  Parts, 
excufe  me  if  I  differ  from  the  common  Opinion,  and  prefer 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  late  in  the  Autumn  :  For,  if  we  con- 
fider,  firft,  the  Luxury  of  the  Age  in  Eating  and  Drinking, 
finvple  plain  Food,  that  was  the  delicate  Difli  of  our  long-liv’d 
healthy  Anceftors,  is  no  longer  relifti’d  ;  our  Meat  mull  be 
higher  feafon’d  ;  we  cannot  dine  but  upon  feveral  Diflies  ;  weak 
plain  Liquors  are  no  longer  us’d  for  Drink;  we  mull  have 
Wine,  or,  .which  is  worfe,  (as  it  is  more  vifcid)  flrong  Ale,  or 
perhaps  Brandy  and  Water.  Do  not  all  thefe  heat  and  inflame 


the  Body  ?  Secondly,  Does  not  the  Water  of  itfelf  rarefy  the 
Blood,  and  relax  the  Vefiels  ?  And,  thirdly,  Are  not  the  Juices 
of  the  Body  more  rarefied  ?  1  ake  they  not  up  more  Bulk,  and 
are  not  the  Vefiels  more  relaxed,  in  Summer  than  in  Winter? 
Is  this  then  a  fit  Seafon  to  fend  young  People  of  plethoric  and 
fanguine  Conftitutions  to  thofe  Waters?  Either  they  muff  ufe 
them  for  fome  time,  or  not ;  if  the  latter,  why  come  they  to 
them  ?  What  Defign  will  a  mere  complimenting  Vifit  of  the 
Waters,  and,  perhaps,  tailing  them,  or  going  into  them, 
anfwer?  Sure  no  valuable  End.  If  they  ufe  them  for  any  con- 
fiderable  Time,  are  they  not  expofed  to  the  Mercy  of  Inflam¬ 
mations,  Faintnefs,  Palpitations,  and  Fevers,  efpecially  of  the 
he&ic  Kind  ?  And  will  not  the  Waters  anfwer  the  fame  Inten¬ 
tion,  with  much  greater  Safety,  from  the  latter  End  of  March 
to  the  Middle  of  May,  and  from  the  firft  of  September  to  the 
firft  of  November  ?  It  is  true,  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Place  may  be 
objected  ;  but  is  there  not  a  good  Houfe,  dry  warm  Rooms, 
Plenty  of  Coals,  for  the  moft  part  fome  Company,  and  a  plea- 
fant  dry  Country  ?  Where  then  is  the  Harm,  even  in  the  Middle 
of  Winter,  upon  urgent  and  neceffary  Occafions  ?  Are  not  the 
Waters  confiderably  warmer  ?  Does  not  their  Efficacy  chiefly 
depend  upon  their  Warmth,  and  what  caufes  it  ?  And,  the 
warmer  they  are,  are  not  they  the  more  efficacious  and 
fuccefsful  ?  Nor  is  the  Blood  fo  apt  to  be  rarefied,  feeing  the 
Air  contain’d  in  it  mull  be  in  cequilibrio  with  the  external  Air. 
This  is  not  Speculation  ;  I  mention  it  from  Experience,  having 
order’d  Patients  there  in  March  in  great  Froft  and  Snow,  and 
never  obferv’d  better  Succefs  than  the  Water  had  upon  them 
all. 

As  to  the  Method  of, ufing  the  Waters,  except  the  Body  be 
coftive,  and  the  firft  Paffages  furred  up  with  grofs  Humours,  I 
declare  myfelf  a  profefs’d  Enemy  to  what  is  call’d  preparing  the 
Body  for  them,  by  ftrong  Purging,  which  often  caufes  Pain  in 
the  Bowels,  Windinefs,  Loofenefs,  and  Dejedlion  of  the  Ap¬ 
petite,  the  chief  thing  to  be  regarded,  and  kept  up,  in  a  Corufe 
of  Mineral  Waters,  efpecially  of  the  warm  Kind.  There¬ 
fore  I  content  myfelf  with  fimple  plain  Laxatives,  which  unload 
the  Inteftines  without  Sicknels,  Pain,  Confinement,  or  Proftra- 
tion  of  Strength  or  Appetite,  as  Lenitive  Eledtuary,  Rhubarb, 
Manna,  and  Cream  of  Tartar  :  Or,  if  the  Stomach  is  loaded 
with  Phlegm,  pall’d  and  relax’d,  to  prevent  this  being  fent 
down,  and  carry’d  into  the  Body  with  the  Water,  and  there 
doing  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief,  I  would  give  a  gentle  Vomit,  as 
of  the  Infufion  of  Ipecacuanha,  or  that  in  Subftance  to  ftrong 
Bodies,  and  neither  order  Drinking  nor  Bathing  for  thirty 
Hours  after  at  leaft.  Young  People,  full  of  Blood,  or  who 
have  a  meagre  and  quick  Pulfe,  I  would  order  to  be  blooded 
before  they  begin.  Such  as  are  liable  to  the  Gout  fhould  neither 
be  blooded  nor  vomited,  except  there  were  ftrong  Indications 
to  the  contrary ;  but  let  them  have  Tinuluta  Sacra,  or  Elixir 
Salutis,  for  a  Purge.  When  they  begin  to  drink  the  Waters,  a 
Pint  before  Breakfaft,  and  as  much  after,  is  fufficient  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  Days;  then  half  a  Pint  more  for  the  two  Days 
following,  and,  at  moft,  three  ;Pints  in  a  Forenoon  ;  for  this 
Water,  not  being  an  Evacuant,  but  an  Alterative,  rauft  not 
be  thrown  into  the  Body  in  large  Quantities,  whereby  a  great 
deal  more  Hurt  may  be  done  than  the  Good  we  expedf.  At 
beft,  we  thereby  turn  it  to  an  Evacuant  by  Urine,  or  receive 
certain  Mifchief.  As  to  Diet,  if  it  be  feafonable,  healthy, 
and  temperate  before,  I  would  have  no  great  Change  to  be 
made  in  it,  from  what  was  the  Perfon’s  ordinary  way  of  Life  ; 
only,  as  the  Water  heats  and  rarefies,  beware  of  Pepper,  Muf- 
tard.  Onions,  Shallots,  Horfe-radifli,  and  all  aromatic  and 
hot  Seafoning,  and  of  all  inflaming  Liquors  ;  Claret,  or  White- 
wine,  and  Water,  for  Drink,  are  beft ;  and,  when  the  Defign  is 
to  relax,  I  would  allow  Fifh,  but  no  fait  Meats,  efpecially  thofe 
dry’d  in  the  Smoak,  nor  fait  Fifh,  Goole,  nor  Duck.  Take 
Breakfaft  between  Eight  and  Nine  o’Clock  in  the  Morning, 
Dinner  at  one,  and  Supper  at  Seven  ;  let  the  Supper  be  light, 
and  eafy  of  Digeftion.  Go  to  Bed  at  Ten,  rife  at  Five  or  Six  in 
the  Morning.  Go  into  the  Bath,  continue  there  from  feven 
Minutes  to  half  an  Hour,  according  to  the  Strength  and  Caie 
of  the  Patient.  When  you  come  out,  if  you  go  not  to  Bed  to 
fweat,  (which  is  feldom  us’d)  dry  the  Body  well,  and  drels 
prefently  ;  and,  if  the  Weather  is  cold,  go  to  a  warm  Room, 
ufe  gentle  Exercife,  walking  about,  and  drink  your  Water. 
Beware  of  ungovernable  Paffions,  Morofenefs,  fitting  up  late. 
Revelling,  and  unfeafonable  Hours ;  fhun  violent  Exercife  and 
Intemperance;  be  chearful.  If  the  Body  is  coftive,  drink  la- 
marind-broth,  or  take  a  Clyfter.  If  the  Stomach  is  weak, 
raw,  and  belching,  take  a  little  bitter  aromatic  w  me  betoie 
you  begin  your  Water-drinking  ;  and,  when  you  have  diaik 
ten  or  twelve  Days,  intermit  for  four  or  five  Eays.  ^,et  m<: 
add,  once  for  all,  that,  as  this  Water  is  of  fuch  a  Nature  as 
have  mention’d,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  for,  if  it  be  un- 
neceffarily  us’d,  it  will  certainly  do  harm. 

But  it  may,  with  Juftice,  be  objected,  if  thefe  aters  are 
bad  for  nothing,  they  are  good  for  nothing.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
give  not  only  their  Advantages,  but  Difadvantages.  I  heir  c> 
therefore,  is  unfafe  and  unadvifeable,  where  there  is  too  gi  cat  an 
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lmpulfc  of  the  Fluids  into  the  lateral  Veffels;  as  they  relax  the 
latter,  and  make  more  way  for  the  former,  and  rarefy  them  : 
Nor  are  they  to  be  meddled  with  in  Tumors  from  an  Impulfe  of 
the  b  luids,  with  a  Dilatability  of  the  Solids  beyond  all  Re¬ 
covery  ot  their  natural  Tone,  and  in  Swellings  from  an  Extra- 
vafation  of  Blood,  Serum,  or  Lymph,  into  any  of  the  Cavities 
ol  the  Body,  or  Interllices  of  the  Mufcles  or  Membranes  ;  nor 
are  they  fate  in  a  natural  Fulnefs  of  Juices,  and  a  Difpofition 
°f  Bie  Body  to  generate  Blood  too  quickly  ;  nor  are  they  ad- 
vifeable  in  any  inward  Inflammations,  as  of  the  Stomach,  Liver, 
Lungs,  Kidneys,  or  Pleura  ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  drank  in 
large  outward  Inflammations  of  the  Glands,  fince  they  both  in- 
creafe  the  Motion  and  Quantity  of  the  Blood,  and  difpofe  it  to 
run  more  impetuoufly  upon  thofe  Parts,  whofe  Spring  and  Re¬ 
finance  is  impaired  or  loft  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  liberally  us’d  in  out¬ 
ward  Impoftumes.  They  are  of  no  Effedft  in  thofe  Tumors 
call’d  Meliceris,  Steatoma,  Atheroma,  and  Talpa.  They  are 
alfo  mifchievous  in  Confumptions  attended  with  a  rapid  Motion 
of  the  Blood,  and  weak  pulmonary  Veffels,  and  in  too  copious 
Perfpiration.  Or,  in  a  Word,  where-ever  ftrengthening  and 
bracing  up  the  Solids,  and  thickening  and  cooling  the  Fluids,  are 
indicated,  thde  Waters  muft  be  refrain’d  from,  or  where  the 
animal  Secretions  are  to  be  leffen’d. 

Hence  obferve  the  following  Miftakes  in  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
Waters  :  Firft,  Does  their  chief  Efficacy  depend  on  their  volatile 
Parts,  which  only  confift  of  a  Steam  or  Vapour  ;  and  are  they 
better  adapted  to  Difeafes  of  the  fmaller  than  of  the  larger  Vef¬ 
fels  ?  Then  it  is  an  Error  to  imagine,  that  all  the  Bufinefs  is 
done  by  drinking  large  Quantities  of  them,  and  fo  turning  them 
to  Evacuants,  at  lead  powerful  Diuretics  ;  whereby  they  are 
hurry’d  out  of  the  Body  before  they  have  done  their  Work, 
which  lies  in  much  fmaller  Veflels,  and  requires  longer  Reten- 
■  tion.  Secondly,  Is  Evacuation  inconfiftent  with  all  the  Inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Waters?  Then  how  imprudent  are  thofe  who  ufe 
evacuant  Medicines  along  with  the  Waters,  whether  Purga¬ 
tives  or  Diuretics,  which  expeditioufly  carry  off  the  Waters, 
and,  together  with  them,  the  thinner  Parts  of  the  Blood,  out  of 
the  larger  Veffels,  and  the  Lymph,  which  is  pour’d  into  the 
chylopoetic  Organs  for  diluting  the  Chyle  !  But  allow  they 
Ihould  drink  fo  much  more  Water  in  proportion  to  the  Increafe 
of  the  Drains  :  In  this  mending  the  Matter,  and  not  making 
it  worfe  ?  For  hereby  there  is  a  greater  Preffure  and  Quantity  of 
Water  laid  upon  the  Inteftines,  or  Organs  deftin’d  for  the  Se¬ 
cretion  of  the  Urine,  the  Fluids  in  thefe  Glands  thinn’d,  and 
their  excretory  Du£ts  widen’d  and  laid  more  open,  and  all 
every  way  fitted  for  a  larger  and  freer  Vent  of  the  more  ferous 
Parts  of  the  Blood,  which  fhould  dilute  the  groffer  in  the  fmallefl: 
Veflels.  Hence  Obftructions  are  more  riveted  there,  or  at 
leaft  not  removed, 

Thirdly,  Does  the  Water  heat  and  rarefy  the  Blood  ?  Is  it 
then  rational  to  fend  young  Perfons  thither,  elpecially  in  the 
Heat  of  Summer,  whole  Blood  is  capable  of  Rarefaction,  when 
the  Warmth  of  the  Water,  by  the  Prefence  of  its  mineral 
Principle,  join’d  to  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  and  the  hot  Seafon, 
has  relax’d  the  Solids,  and  widen’d  the  Veffels,  and  the  Blood  is 
in  its  greateft  natural  RarefaCtion?  One  would  think  this  Cau¬ 
tion  needlefs,  to  fuch  efpecially  as  confider  the  fatal  Confe- 
quences  of  a  very  rarefied  State  of  the  Air,  by  Lightning,  to 
animal  Bodies  ;  for  the  Atmofphere  being  fuddenly  rarefy’d  by 
the  Flafh,  the  fudden  Expanflon  of  the  Air  in  the  Blood,  to  a 
Balance  with  this  Atmofphere,  quickly  burfts  the  Veflels, 
mingles  Solids  and  Fluids  together,  as  in  a  Mortification  ;  and 
the  hardeft  Parts,  which  give  the  greateft  Refiftance  to  this  vio¬ 
lent  Expanfion,  are  burft  into  a  thoufand  Pieces,  the  Spring  of 
the  Air  being  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  Coheflon  of  the  Parts. 
Fourthly,  Does  the  Water  rarefy  the  Blood  ?  Then  how  in¬ 
confiftent  is  violent  Exercife  with  their  Ufe,  as  Dancing  and 
Revelling  to  unfeafonable  Hours,  ftrong  Bowling  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  galloping  on  Horfeback,  inftead  of  an  eafy  Trot, 
or  an  ambling  Pace  !  Thefe  violent  Exercifes  heat  the  Blood 
too  much,  and  are  often  of  bad  Confequences.  Fifthly,  Is  the 
Defign  of  this  Water  Relaxation  and  Dilution  ?  Then  how  do 
fuch  promote  thofe  Ends,  who  deal  all  the  while  in  Drams, 
Spirits,  and  Punch,  all  which  contract  and  fhrivel  up  the  Solids, 
as  the  firft  two  very  remarkably  coagulate  the  Fluids  !  Sixthly, 
Do  the  Waters  rarefy  the  Blood,  and  increafe  its  Bulk  and  Mo¬ 
tion  ?  And  is  it  fafe  and  advifeable  for  thofe  who  have  a  natural 
F'ulnefs  or  Superfluity  of  the  Juices,  or  for  fuch  as  have  natu¬ 
rally  a  quick  Pulfe,  large  Secretions,  thin  Bodies,  and  weak 
Veffels  ?  For  once  more  give  me  Leave  to  fay,  that  thefe 
Waters  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  fince,  if  their  Ufe  is  not 
wanted,  and  does  no  Good,  they  certainly  do  Mifchief ;  and 
whoever  fays  the  contrary,  votes  thefe  Waters  good  for  little  or 
nothing  ;  and,  if  he  underftands  the  Waters  rightly,  may  as 
well  advife  the  Peruvian  Bark  in  continual  Fevers,  or  during 
the  Fit  of  Intermittents,  or  Steel  Medicines  in  a  Plethora,  or 
Sugar  of  Lead  in  a  Dropfy  or  Palfy,  or  Camphire  in  the  De¬ 
clination  of  a  hot  Fever,  which  has  parched  up  and  dried  the 
Body,  and  almoft  worn  out  the  Spring  of  the  Veflels.  But, 
feventhly,  Are  thefe  Waters  warm,  and  impregnated  with  a 
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very  volatile  penetrating  Part,  wherein  lies  their  chiefcft  Effi¬ 
cacy  ?  And  is  this  Principle  gone  when  they  are  cold  ?  Then 
they  muft  be  drank  warm  at  the  Spring  to  anfwer  any  End  j 
for,  when  they  are  cold,  they  only  ferve  inftead  of  common 
Water,  being  purer  and  better  than  that.  Eighthly,  Is  the 
Nature  of  thefe  Waters  relaxing  and  attenuating?  Then  fpecial 
Care  muft  be  taken,  that  a  fuitable  Diet,  both  in  Meat  and  Drink, 
be  obferv’d,  and  that  the  Patient  refrain  from  every  thing  that 
is  oppofite  to  their  Ufe,  and  gave  Birth  to  his  Diftemper,  tho* 
never  fo  much  his  favourite,  and  feemingly  oppofite  to  Nature. 
Ninthly,  Is  the  chief  Defign  of  thefe  Waters  Relaxation  and 
Dilution?  Then  are  they  improper  in  Obftru£lions  from  a  Sizi- 
nefs  of  the  Juices,  and  a  Relaxation  of  the  Veffels,  as  in  Ca¬ 
chexies  and Dropfies.  Tenthly,  But,  fay  fome  prejudic’d  Per¬ 
fons,  if  you  can  find  out  the  Nature  of  this  Mineral  Spirit,  Q 
which  you  aflert  the  Efficacy  of  thefe  Waters  to  confift,  why 
may  they  not  be  imitated,  and  fo  People  lav’d  much  Labour, 
and  Lofs  of  Time,  and  Expences  ?  Anfwer.  Firft,  Imitate  it 
with  what  ?  Whether  with  fix’d  or  volatile  Bodies  ?  Where 
will  you  furnifh  me  with  Matter  divided  into,  and  exifting  in, 
fuch  fma.ll,  fubtile,  incoercible  Particles  ?  Or  where  is  the°Art 
that  can  reduce  Mineral  Subftances  to  fuch  a  volatile,  fugitive. 
Mineral  Spirit,  a  Spirit  that  cannot  be  retain’d  ?  A  Subftance  of 
almoft  as  minute  Parts  as  thofe  of  Light  and  Heat  ?  A  Steam 
fitted  to  pafs  the  fmallefl:  Crannies  in  Nature  ?  But,  fecondly. 
So  exquifite  is  the  Mixture,  and  fo  great  the  Difference  between 
divine  and  human  Compofitions,  that  the  former  are  inimitable. 
What  Anatomift,  that  knows  the  Stru£ture  of  a  human  Body 
the  beft,  will  undertake  to  make  another  like  it  ?  Or  what 
Chymift,  that  can  feparate  the  Principles  of  a  Plant  to  the 
greateft  Exadlnefs,  will  yet  have  Aflurance  to  boaft  of  his  Ca¬ 
pacity  fo  far,  as  to  reunite  even  the  fame  Parts  again,  in  the 
fame  Form  and  Condition,  with  a  vegetable  Life  ?  Even  fo 
different  are  the  Compofitions  of  God  and  Man.  Hence  we 
fee,  that  he  who  made  thefe  Bodies  and  Veffels  at  firft,  is 
beft  able  to  judge  of  their  Diameters,  and  knows  beft  how  to 
prepare  Subftances  fuited  to  their  Dimenfions  and  Difeafes. 
Therefore,  could  we  pretend  to  mimic  thefe  Waters,  yet  the 
Counterfeit  would  be  fo  much  inferior  to  the  Natural,  as  a 
Piece  of  Painting,  tho’  never  fo  fine,  is  to  the  original  Life. 
Short's  Hijlory  of  Mineral  Waters. 

BUXUS,  Offic.  Get.  1226.  Emac.  1410.  J.  B.  1.  496. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1693.  Synop.  3.  445.  Chab.  38.  Mer.  Pin.  18. 
Merc.  Bot.  1.  25.  Phyt.  Brit.  18.  Buxus  arbor efeens,  C.  B. 
Pin.  471.  Tourn.  Inft.  578.  Elem.  Bot.  450.  Boerh.  Ind.  A. 
2.  172.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  264.  Buxus  arbor  vulgaris ,  Park. 
Theat.  1428.  THE  BOX-TREE.  Dale. 

Box  feldom  grows  to  be  a  Tree  of  any  great  Bignefs  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  Wood  is  hard,  folid,  and  ponderous,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  cover’d  with  a  whitilh  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  fmall 
and  roundifh,  of  a  firm  Texture,  and  a  fhining  green  Colour  ; 
It  is  perennial,  keeping  always  green :  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  each  compofed  of  five  Leaves.  The 
Fruit  is  fmall,  roundifh,  and  tricapfular,  with  three  Points  or 
Horns  on  the  Top.  It  grows  wild  in  fome  Parts  of  Kent  and 
Surry ,  as  about  Boxhill  near  Darking.  Miller's  Bot.  Of. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Box  are  bitter,  have  an  ill  Smell,  and 
give  a  faint  Red  to  blue  Paper.  We  obtain  from  the  Wood  a 
little  acid  Spirit,  and  a  fetid  Oil.  Shiercetan  efteems  this  Oil 
very  much  for  the  Epilepfy,  the  Vapours,  and  the  Tooth-ach. 
Being  rectified,  and  circulated  afterwards  with  a  third  Part  of 
good  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  is  very  fweetening  and  aperitive.  They 
give  fifteen  or  twenty  Drops  of  it,  mix’d  with  Sugar  or  Liquo¬ 
rice-powder.  They  mix  this  Oil,  unredtified,  with  melted  But¬ 
ter,  to  anoint  Cancers.  A  Liniment  is  made  of  it,  with  Oil  of 
St.  John’s-wort,  for  the  Rheumatifm  and  Gout.  Etmuller , 
and  feveral  other  Authors,  maintain,  that  one  may  fubftitute 
the  Box  in  the  room  of  the  Guaiacum,  Juniper,  or  Safl'afras, 
and  the  Roots  of  Butterbur  and  Bennet,  in  the  room  of  the 
Sarfaparilla.  Martyn's  Vournefort. 

Blegny^  in  his  Zodiacus  Medico-Gallicus,  An.  2.  tells  us,  that 
he  knew  three  Perfons,  who,  from  their  own  Experience,  had 
found,  that  a  large  Quantity  of  tender  Box-leaves,  infufed  in 
three  Quarters  of  a  Pint  of  White-wine,  proved  an  infallible 
Cure  for  pituitous  and  flatulent  Colics,  if  the  {train’d  Liquor 
was  drank  warm.  Dale ,  in  his  Pharmacologia ,  informs  us, 
that  it  is  at  prefent  little  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  but  that,  according 
to  Schroder ,  fome  from  the  Wood  diftil  an  Oil,  which  is  highly 
narcotic,  and  which  they  wonderfully  extol  in  Epilepfies,  Tooth- 
achs,  and  Rottennefs  of  the  Teeth.  He  alfo  tells  us,  that  Fer- 
nelius  claffes  the  Leaves  of  the  Box  among  the  Purgatives.  In 
Eph.  N.  C.  D.  2.  a.  2.  0.  155.  we  are  told,  that  a  Lotion, 
prepared  of  a  Lixivium  in  which  the  Leaves  and  Branches  of 
Box  have  been  boil’d,  not  only  makes  the  Hairs  grow,  but  alfo 
gives  them  a  yellowifh  Colour.  A  Decodlion  of  the  Flowers  of 
Box  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  fudorific ;  and  others  inform  us,  that 
one  Dram  of  them  proves  a  violent  Purge.  Rondelitius,  in 
Forejl.  ObJ.  Med.  fays,  he  by  no  means  doubts,  but  that  the 
Shavings  of  Box,  in  confequence  of  their  fudorific  Quality, 
would  cure  the  Lues  Venerea ;  but  that  they  are  not  ufed  for 
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that  Purpofe,  bceaufe  they  excite  Head-achs,  and  are  of  a  fetid 
Smell,  and  difagreeable  Tafte.  However,  Arnatus  Lufitanus 
ufed  a  Decoaion  of  this  Wood,  more  than  once,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  Succefs.  The  fame  Author,  Cent.  3.  Cur.  36.  by  a  Deco¬ 
aion  of  Box- wood,  after  all  other  Medicines  had  proved  inef- 
feaual,  in  the  Space  of  twenty  Days  cured  an  Hemicrama, 
brought  on  by  a  Confent  of  the  Parts.  A  Decoaion  of  the 
Wood  in  Red-wine,  has  by  fome  been  found  to  do  great  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Tooth- achs  arifing  from  cold  Defluxions.  Befides,  a 
fingular  anodyne  Quality  is  afcribed  to  the  Wood,  for  which 
Reafon  many  recommend  Tooth-pickers  made  of  it.  The  Oil 
alfo  diftil’d  from  the  Box-wood,  is  accounted  excellent  againft 
the  ’Tooth-acli,  Fevers,  Vertigoes,  the  Falling-ficknefs,  and 
the  Hemorrhoids.  Schulzii  Pralebiiones,  and  Simon  Paulli’s 
Duadripartitum  Botanicum.  The  Wood  alone,  fubjeaed  to 
Diftillation  from  a  Retort  in  a  Sand-heat,  yields  an  acid  Spirit, 
and  a  fetid  empyreumatic  Oil,  juft  like  thofe  yielded  by  Guaiac- 
wood  when  treated  in  a  like  manner.  That  this  acid  Spirit, 
when’ reaified,  diflolves  Coral,  and  produces  other  Effects, 
which  prove  the  Similarity  of  its  Nature  to  that  of  penetrating 
Acids,  may  be  feen  in  Boyle’s  Cbymijla  Scepticus.  If  this  em¬ 
pyreumatic  Oil,  which  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  Oleum  He- 
raclium  of  Rulandus ,  is  put  into  the  Hollow  of  a  carious  Tooth, 
and  applied  immediately  to  the  Nerves,  it  removes  the  Tooth- 
ach,  by  burning  them,  juft  like  Oil  of  Cloves,  or  any  other 
acrid  and  cauftic  Oils.  /When  mix’d  with  melted  Butter,  it  is 
recommended  to  be  ufed  by  way  ol  Liniment  in  Cancers ,  and, 
when  mix’d  with  Oil  of  St.  John  s  Wort,  it  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  Form  in  the  Rheumatifm  and  Gout.  But  if  it  is  reaified, 
and  digefted  for  fome  time,  with  a  third  Part  of  good  Spirit  of 
Wine,  it  affords  an  anodyne  and  aperient  Medicine  for  internal 
Ufes,  of  which  fifteen  or  twenty  Drops  may  be  exhibited  with 
'Sugar  or  Liquorice-powder;  The  Smoak  of  the  kindled  Box¬ 
wood  feems  to  be  juftly  recommended  againft  the  Plague,  not 
fo  much  on  account  of  its  highly  fetid  Smell,  which  at  once  in¬ 
duced  Baubme  to  the  Affirmative,  as  becaufe  it  abounds  with 
an  acid  Salt,  which,  when  drawn  in  with  the  Air,  refills  that 
Putrefaction  of  the  Juices,  to  which,  during  the  Time  of  the 
Plague,  they  are  always  difpofed.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Perfuafion  of  fome,  that  the  Virtues  of 
the  Box- tree  may  not  only  contribute  to  extinguifh  theSenfe  of 
Venereal  Pleafures,  but  alfo  to  banifh  the  Devil  himfelf.  All 
fetid  Subftances,  then,  poffefs  a  Power  of  ftimulating  the 
Nerves  into  Motion,  removing  the  diforderly  Sallies  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  and  confequently  of  curing  thofe  hyfteric  Indifpo- 
fitions  produced  by  fuch  a  Caule.  Now,  hypochondriac  and 
hyfteric  Paffions  are  generally  attended  with  furprifing  fpafmodic 
Motions,  by  ignorant  People  afcribed  to  the  Devil ,  and  his 
Influence  on  the  human  Body  ;  but  the  Box-tree  is  poffefs’d  of 
a  Quality  capable  of  removing  thefe  Diforders,  and  their  conco¬ 
mitant  Symptoms.  Therefore,  fay  they,  it  banifhes  the  Devil, 
whom  they  as  falfly  as  foolifhly  fuppofe  to  be  the  immediate 

Author  of  thefe  Symptoms.  .  , 

It  is  alfo  poffible,  that  this  Perfuafion  of  the  Power  of  the 
Box-wood  to  banifh  the  Devil  may  have  been  owing  to  a  Cu- 
ftom  of  confecrating  its  Leaves  on  Palm-funday  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  where,  at  that  Seafon,  no  other  Leaves  are  to  be  found  : 
Whether  it  is  really  fo  or.  not,  ’tis  nevertheless  certain,  that, 
from  this  Circumftance,  the  Dutch  call  the  Box-tree  Palm- 
boom,  and  its  Wood  Palm-hout.  I  muft  not,  on  this  Occafion, 
forget  a  Story  told  by  Levinus  Lemnius  in  thefe  Words  :  “lam 
“  acquainted,  fays  he,  with  a  certain  Prieft  in  our  own  Coun¬ 
ts  who  has  the  Misfortune  of  a  weak  Judgment,  and  a 
<t  whimfical  Mind,  who  exhibited  the  Afhes  of  burnt  Box- 
“  wood,  confecrated  on  Palm-funday ,  a  Ceremony  ufed  in  the 
“  Roman  Church,  to  a  young  Boy,  to  be  drank  in  holy  Wa- 
“  ter,  performing  at  the  fame  time  a  certain  ridiculous  Exor- 
“  cifm.  All  this  Apparatus,  as  he  told  the  By-ftanders,  was 
“  to  remove  the  Fever,  and  diflodge  the  Worms  with  which 
a  the  Boy  was  afflided.  Soon  after,  indeed,  the  Fever  was 
“  carried  off,  but  the  Patient  unluckily  died  ;  upon  which  I 
“  advifed  my  Countryman  to  beware  of  the  like  Pradice  for 
“  the  future  ;  fince  the  Leaves  of  the  Box-tree  are  poffefs’d  of 
44  a  deleterious  Quality,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  human  Con- 
44  ftitution,  as  is  obvious  from  their  rank  and  difagreeable 
44  Smell,  and  their  harfh  and  bitter  Tafte,  fo  ungrateful  to  the 
44  Palate.” 

Miller  enumerates  feven  Species  of  the  Buxus,  of  which  the 
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Buxus  humilis  is  poftbfs’d  of  the  fame  Medicinal  Virtues  with  '* 
the  Buxus  arborefeens. 

BUYO  BUYO.  The  Name  of  a  fort  of  Pepper,  fo  call’d 
in  the  Philippine  IJland.  Ray  calls  it  Piper  Longum  Mo - 
nardi. 

BYNE,  Pwn,  Malt,  which  Aetius  thus  deferibes. 

Barley  moiften’d  with  Water,  then  fuffer’d  to  germinate, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  a  Kiln,  with  the  Shoots  upon  it,  is 
call’d  Byne. 

BYRETHRUM.  An  arbitrary  Word  coin’d  by  Foreflus , 
to  exprefs  a  fort  of  Cucupha ,  or  Cap,  prepared  with  Cephalic 
Ingredients. 

BYRSA,  (ivfo-et.  A  Skin  of  Leather,  frequently  ufed  to 
fpread  Plaifters  upon.  - 

BYRSODEPSICON,  (Zv^ofifncov,  from  pdf  a  a,  a  Skin, 
and  deft  a,  to  curry  Leather.  .  Cat  It  us  Aurelianus,  Chronic.  L. 

4.  C.  3.  recommends,  for  thofe  Perfons  whom  he  calls  Ventri- 
culoji,  or  Cceliaci,  amongft  other  Applications  to  the  middle 
Parts  of  the  Body,  Wool  fprinkled  with  Ruthergmarium ,  which 
the  Greeks  call  pvftroS'zfiKov,  rneaning  Sumach,  which  fee. 

BYSAUCHEN,  PutTAvyyw,  from  pda,  to  hide,  and  Avyfv, 
the  Neck.  People  are  properly  call’d  by  this  Name,  who  hide, 
as  it  were,  their  Necks,  by  elevating  their  Scapula,  Shoulder- 
blades.  But  it  is  ufed,  in  general,  to  exprefs  a  Perfon  who 
labours  under  a  morbid  Stiffnefs  of  his  Necki 
BYSMA.  See  ByzfcN. 

BYSSUS,  in  Botany,  is  the  Ioweft  Species  of  Mofs,  of 
which  twelve  different  Sorts  are  mention’d  in  the  laft  Edition  of 
Ray’s  Synopf.s.  See  the  Explication  of  Terms  under  the  Arti¬ 
cle  Botany. 

Byssus  alfo  fignifies  the  Pudendum  Muliebre. 

Byssus,  moreover,  imports  a  fine  fort  of  Lineh,  wore  by 
People  of  Condition  among  the  Antients ;  but  applied  to  no 
Medicinal  Purpofes  that  I  know  of.  Some  are  of  Opinion, 
that  our  fine  Cotton,  imported  from  the  Eaji  Indies,  is  the 
true  Byffus  of  the  Antients. 

BYSTINI  ANTIDOTUS.  An  Antidote  frequently  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Aretaus,  of  much  the  fame  Virtues,  as  it  lhtiuld  feem, 
with  the  Mithridate. 

BYTHOS,  / Iv&of ,  Depth,  Profundity.  Thus  it  fignifies 
in  that  Paffage  of  Hippocrates  (b>  out^.yyzr.)  be  at syvin< 

iodize  44  (Phyficians)  who  are  in  the  Depth  of  Ignorance  erf 
44  the  Art.”  And  thus,  in  feveral  Places  of  his  Epiftles,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  from  Democritus  to  Hippocrates,  med  Asm 
cLv^coorn,  or  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man.  (A>esyX<&) tH  fcA'ov 
net  rim  T&priv  orfy-rzyrrir  44  (The  CEfophagus)  conveys  the 
44  Aliment  to  the  Depth  or  Bottom  of  the  Stomach.” 

BYZEN,  8u£W>  in  Galen’s  Exegefis,  is  expounded  aQ^cu;  h 
orvKVuo,  44  in  a  Heap,  in  a  Croud,  or  Throng.”  The  Word 
is  ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  1.  orzei  yvvax) t.  fpeaking  of  the 
Catamenia,  ypfiov\A  fivfyv,  44  flowing  in  abundance,”  or,  as  it 
were,  thronging  for  Paffage.  Again,  ( Lib.  Tried  fvV.  or AtP'ns) 
aiy.A  /Sunni'  attiov  zara.  yrivA  iKA?ov,  44  flowing  abundantly 
44  every  Month  for  in  He fy chius,  is  expounded  alfo 

by  hAVcoi,  and  PAfthus,  44  abundantly,  plentifully.”  The 
Word  pd^nv  is  derived  from  the  Verb  fiv^co,  or  pdu,  which  is,  to 
fill  by  fluffing,  to  condenfe.  Thus,  (Lib.  I.  oreed  ywAtz.) 
zip. a  kaQa&v  tdj  pzpvayivov,  is  a  clean  Garment  of  a  denfe  or 
clofe  Contexture  ;  to  which  are  there  oppofed  ta  h&i*  Apfia. 
ts  X)  (aakQaka,  44  thin  and  foft  Woollen  Cloaths.”  And  in 
the  fame  Book,  hyA  m rhilfZf  zov  ty  pzpwy.zvov,  is  a  full  well- 
ftuffed  Garment. 

From  fid®  alfo,  or  fivco,  which  fignifies  to  flop  up,  to  ob- 
ftru<ft,  fill  up,  fluff,  conftipate,  comes  the  Word  pv<xy.Ay 
Byfma,  in  the  Expreffion  pda /aa'Ja  sa Ki&yicov, 

44  the  Covers  or  Stopples  of  Oil-veffels.”  Thefe  Byfmata 
are  order’d  to  be  mix’d  with  the  Sordes,  or  Filth,  colle&ed 
from  Fullers  Shops,  in  order  to  make  a  Suffumigation  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  fort  of  Haemorrhage  mention’d,  Lib.  2.  ^zed  yvvcuK. 
Some  take  the  Byfma  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Amurca,  which  is 
recommended  by  Diofcorides,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  135*  as  ufeful  in  an 
Infufion  for  Exulcerations  of  the  Anus,  Pudenda,  and  Uterus. 
The  Byfmata,  before  quoted,  are  probably  fuch  things  as,  by 
Intrufion,  flop,  fill,  or  clofe  up  Oil-veffels,  as  appears^from 
thofe  Expreffions  of  Hippocrates,  (Lib.  'tnet  amtivnin^l^^po- 
(tao  tov  cPakIvW,  44  thrufting  in  the  Finger,  ’  and  Dapo oaas 
eoyA,  44  intruding  it  into  the  Mouth.” 
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in  the  Chymical  Alphabet,  fignifies  Salt-petre. 
C  A  A- A  PI  A. 


Some  People  having  imagined,  that  our  grey  Ipeca¬ 
cuanha  was  the  fame  with  the  Caa-apia  of  Pifo,  Mr.  Geoffroy , 
as  the  moft  natural  way  of  deciding  the  Queftion,  and  re¬ 
moving  the  Doubt,  compares  thefe  two  Roots  with  the  Defcri- 
ptions  Authors  have  given  of  them. 

The  Caa-apia  Pifonis ,  Hif  or.  Braftlienf.  Caa-api  Brafi - 
lienjibus  dtfta,  G.  Mdrcgravii,  is  a  fmall  low  Plant,  with  a 
Root  about  a  Finger’s  Breadth  or  two  long,  as  thick  as  a  Swan’s 
Quill,  and  fometimes  as  large  as  one’s  little  Finger.  This  Root 
is  knotty,  and  has  its  Sides,  and  its  Extremity,  furnifh’d  with 
Filaments  three  or  four  Fingers  Breadths  in  Length.  It  is  of  a 
yellowifh-grey  Colour  externally,  but  white  internally.  It  is 
infipid  when  firft  put  into  the  Mouth,  but  afterwards  difcovers 
a  Tafte  fomewhat  acrid  and  pungent. 

From  this  Root  arife  three  or  four  Stalks  or  Pedicles,  which 
are  (lender,  round,  and  three  or  four  Finger-breadths  in  Length. 
Each  of  thefe  Pedicles  bears  a  Leaf,  about  a  Finger-breadth  in 
Broadnefs,  and  three  or  four  Finger-breadths  in  Length.  This 
Leaf  is  of  a  (hining-green  Colour  on  the  fuperior,  but  a  little 
whitilh  on  the  inferior  Side.  It  is  furnifh’d  with  a  Nerve 
throughout  its  whole  Length,  and  interfered  with  fmall  rifing 
Veins  on  its  inferior  Side. 

The  Flower  has  a  Pedicle  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  is  round, 
radiated,  and  refembling  that  of  the  Beilis.  It  is  compofed  of 
feveral  Stamina,  and  bears  round  Seeds  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
Muftard. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  pofiefs’d  almoft  of  the  fame  Virtues 
with  the  Ipecacuanha,  which  has  induced  fome  to  call  it  by  that 
Name,  tho’  without  any  Ground,  as  Pifo  himfelf  informs  us  in 
thefe  Words  :  «  It  is,  favs  he,  of  the  fame  Worth  and  Effica- 
“  cy  with  the  Pecacuanha,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  by  fome 
“  falfly  call’d  Pecacuanha .”  It  flops  Fluxes,  and  is  as  good  an 
Emetic  as  Ipecacuanha,  tho’  not  fo  ftrong ;  for  which  Reafon 
it  may  be  exhibited  in  larger  Dofes.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a 
Dram  to  one  Dram,  in  Powder,  in  Wine,  Broth,  or  any  other 
proper  Liquor. 

The  Braflians  bruife  the  whole  Plant,  exprefs  its  Juice,  and 
cat  it.  This  Juice  they  alfo  ufe  with  Succefs  in  the  Cure  of 
Wounds,  made  by  poifon’d  Darts,  and  the  Bites  of  Serpents. 
Their  Method  of  applying  it  is  to  pour  it  into  the  Wounds. 

Pifo  adds,  that  there  is  another  Species  of  the  Caa-apia, 
Very  like  this,  excepting  that  its  Leaves  are  fomewhat  denticu¬ 
lated  about  their  Edges,  and  villous  as  well  as  the  Stalks. 

From  this  Defcription  of  the  Caa-apia,  from  the  Defec¬ 
tions  of  the  white  and  brown  Ipecacuanhas,  which  Pifo  and 
Markgrave  gives  us  in  their  natural  Hiftory  of  Brafi ,  and  from 
the  exprefs  Obfervation  of  Pifo,  that  fome  call’d  the  Caa-apia 
Ipecacuanha,  it  is  obvious,  that  Pifo  did  not  intend  to  deferibe 
the  Caa-apia  under  the  Name  of  Ipecacuanha.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  what  he  calls  white  Ipecacuanha  is  a  Species 
refembling  the  grey  Kind  brought  by  the  Spaniards  from  Peru , 
under  the  Name  of  Bexuguilli  ;  and  that  the  Ipecacuanha  Fufca 
is  that  Species  of  brown  Ipecacuanha  which  is  at  prefent  fo 
common,  and  comes  from  Brafi  by  the  Way  of  Portugal. 
Memoir,  de  V  Acad.  R.  des  Sciences,  A.  1700. 

CAA-ATAYA  Braftlienf  bus,  Marggr.  Euphrafia  ajfinis, 
Braftlienf s  ftliquofa. 

From  a  (lender  white  Root  it  (hoots  up  a  fquare  Stalk  a  Foot 
in  Height,  of  a  pale  Green,  (lender,  geniculated,  partly  ere£t, 
and  partly  incumbent  on  the  Ground,  and  taking  Root  whore 
it  touches  it  at  the  Joints.  At  every  Joint  grow  two  fmall 
Leaves,  oppofite  to  one  another,  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
thofe  of  the  Nummularia ,  (Moneywort)  or  rather  of  German¬ 
der,  or  Male  Speedwel,  of  a  pale  Green,  and  ferrated  at  the 
Edges.  At  every  Pair  of  Leaves  comes  forth  a  very  fmall  white 
Flower,  in  a  manner  galeated,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  Pod,  of 
the  Size  and  Figure  of  the  Grain  of  Oats,  which,  opening 
fpontaneoufly,  Iheds  a  very  fmall  round  Seed,  of  a  dark-yellow 
Colour,  and  lefs  than  the  Seed  of  the  fmalleft  Poppy.  The 
Plant  has  no  Smell,  but  a  bitter  Tafte. 

The  Plant  bruifed,  and  boil'd  in  Water,  and  the  Deco&ion 
drank,  purges  much,  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

In  its  oppofite  ferrated  Leaves,  its  galeated  Flowers,  and  its 
Seed  inclofed  in  Vefiels,  it  agrees  with  the  Eupbrafa .,  whither 
it  might  have  been  referr’d.  Raii  Hif.  Plant. 

CAACHIRA.  See  Anil. 

CAACICA  Braflianis ,  Herba  Colubrina  Luftanis ,  Marg- 

grave. 

From  a  fmall  Root,  and  full  of  Filaments,  it  fends  forth 
numerous  Stalks,  near  to  one  another,  half  a  Foot,  and  fome- 
Vol.  I. 


times  a  hoot  in  Length,  of  a  reddi(h  Green,  a  little  hairy, 
geniculated  at  Intervals,  of  a  Finger’s  Breadth,  and  having  at 
each  Joint  two  Leaves  finely  ferrated,  much  of  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  thofe  of  the  V eronica ,  (Male  Speedwel)  fomewhat 
hairy,  green  above,  and  whitilh  underneath.  At  thp  Joints 
between  the  Leaves  proceed  Multitudes  of  little  Flowers,  of  a 
green  Colour,  mix’d  with  a  very  little  Red,  and  difpofed  in  the 
Form  of  an  Umbella.  The  whole  Plant  is  full  of  a  milky 
Juice.  1 

The  Herb  bruifed,  and  applied,  is  a  moft  effectual  Remedy 
againft  the  Bites  of  Serpents  5  and  is  good  alfo  for  other Wounds. 
Raii  Hif. 

CAACO.  A  Sort  of  xfehynomenous  Plant,  which  grows 
in  Brafi ,  of  which  Mr.  Ray  mentions  two.  The  firft  is  the 

Caaco  Braftlienf  bus,  Herba  Viva  vulgo,  Marggrav.  JEfchyno- 
mene  fpinofa  2.  feu  foliolis  Acacia  latioribus,  fliquis  longis  hir- 
futis,  Breyn.  An  Mimofa  fpinofa  Fernambucen/is ,  Zanoni 
THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

The  fecond  is  the 

Caaco  feu  Herba  Viva  tertia  fpecies ,  Margg.  dFfcbynomene 
fpinofa  tertia,  five  foliolis  Acacia  angufioribus,  fliquis  parvis 
eebinatis ,  Breynii. 

I  find  no  Virtues  attributed  to  either  of  them. 

CAAETIMAY  Braftlienf  bus,  Marcgr.  Senecio  Brafilien- 
fits,  folio  angufo  f errata. 

It  grows  to  the  Height  of  three  Feet,  with  a  green  Stalk, 
full  of  a  medullary  Subftance,  and,  at  its  firft  fpringing  up, 
furrounded  with  numerous  Leaves,  four  or  five  Fingers  Breadth 
in  Length,  narrow,  jagged  at  the  Edges,  fomewhathairy,  as  is 
alfo  the  Stalk,  and  a  little  hoary,  with  a  foft  Down.  The  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  fpreads  itfelf  into  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven 
Branches,  cover’d  with  fmall  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Hyflop. 
The  fmall  Branches  bear  Multitudes  of  Flowers,  like  thofe  of 
Ground fel,  and  ending  in  Down,  which  is  blown  away  with 
the  Wind.  1 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  have  a  hot  and  acrimonious  Tafte  ; 
and  being  boiled,  or  bruifed,  and  the  Part  rubb’d  or  wafh’d  with 
the  fame,  cure  the  Itch,  where-ever  it  breaks  forth.  Raii  Hid 
Plant.  J  * 

.  CAAGHIYUYO  Braftlienf  bus,  Marcgr.  Pif.  Frutex  bac- 
cifer  Brafilienfis,  fruftu  racematim  conge  fo  Myrtilli. 

It  is  an  Under-fhrub,  of  the  Bignefs  of  the  Rafpberry-bufh. 
The  Stalk  is  quite  woody  and  hairy ;  the  Leaves  grow  in  Pairs* 
and  always  oppofite,  are  hairy,  foft  to  the  Touch,  (lightly  fer¬ 
rated,  diftinguifh’d  by  three  eminent  Fibres  running  lengthwife 
and  interwoven  with  many  fmall  Veins,  which  run  acrofs,  are 
greener  above  than  underneath,  and  are  alfo  fet  with  Tubercles 
over  the  whole  upper  Surface,  but  underneath  are  full  of  little 
Pits  ;  every  Tubercle  has  a  whitifh  Hair.  It  bears  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  white  pentapetalous  Flowers,  which  clufter  toge¬ 
ther,  and,  falling  off,  are  fucceeded  by  black  Berries  of  the 
Bignefs  of  Juniper-berries,  of  a  fweet  Tafte,  which  are  eaten 
by  the  Negroes,  and  yield  a  Juice  much  like,  Myrtle-berries.  It 
grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  Brafi. 

The  Leaves  pulverized,  and  fprinkled  upon  Ulcers  proceed- 
i^Trom  a  hot  Caufe,  are  an  excellent  Cure  for  them.  Raii 

CAAGUA-CUBA  Braftlienf  bus,  Marcgrav.  Arbor  bacci « 
fera  Brafilienfis,  floribus  umbellatis  tilia. 

It  is  a  fmall  Tree,  with  an  upright  Trunk,  not  thick,  but 
without  Branches,  and  having  its  Top  cover’d  with  numerous 
large  Leaves,  a  F oot  and  half  in  Length,  and  above  a  Foot  in 
Breadth  ;  and  confpicuous  for  Fibres,  which  are  foft  to  the 
Touch,  and  hairy,  and  greener  above  than  underneath.  It 
bears  fmall  Flowers,  difpofed  in  the  Form  of  an  Umbella,  re¬ 
fembling  the  Flowers  of  the  Lime-tree,  white,  pentapetalous, 
•with  a  yellow  Umbilicus  in  the  Middle,  and  fmelling  alfo  like 
the  Flowers  of  the  Lime-tree.  The  Bark  of  the  Tree  is  of  an 
A(h  Colour,  and  the  Wood  brittle  :  The  Fruit  is  black  when 
ripe,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Birds. 

I  have  met  with  no  phyfical  Virtues  aferibed  to  this  Tree. 
Raii  Hif.  Plant. 

CAA-OPIA,  Marcgrav.  Pifon.  Pao  de  Lacra.  Luftanis. 
Arbufcula  gummifera  Brafilienfis,  frudlu  cerafi  magnitude 
gummi,  Gutta  Jemou,  fimili. 

It  is  a  Tree  of  no  great  Bignefs,  with  a'Bark  of  an  A(h  Co¬ 
lour,  inclining  to  Red,  with  brown  Striae,  of  a  tough  kind  of 
Wood,  and  fpreading  itfelf  into  many  Branches.  The  Leaves 
are  folid,  ot  a  Green,  inclining  to  reddifli  in  the  under  Part, 
and  of  a  paler  (Lining  Green  above.  The  Flowers,  which  form 
an  Umbella,  take  their  Beginning  from  brown  Qlobules  of  the 
Size  of  Lentils,  which,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  protrude  Flowers 
1 1  A  compofed 
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compered  of  five  Petals,  of  a  Green  inclining  to  yellow,  cover'd 
on  the  Infide  with  a  white  woolly  Subftance  and  well  (lock  d 
with  fine  yellow  Stamina.  The  flowers  are  fuccccdcd  by  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  firft  green,  of  the  Size  of  a  Cherry,  round, 
cover’d  with  a  foft  Shell,  out  of  which,  being  cut,  they  d,f- 
charge,  by  Exfudation,  a  liquid  Subftance  of  an  elegant  yellow 
Colour  Within  the  Bark  it  contains  a  white  Pulp,  compoied 
merely  "of  cylindrical  Bodies,  placed  near  and  adhering  to  one 
another.  At  the  Extremity  of  the  fruChferous  Branches  there 
are  always  two  acuminated  brown  Leaves,  which  are  com- 
paded,  and,  as  it  Were,  half  glued  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  reprefent  the  Figure  of  a  Spear  or  Hunting-pole,  and, 
being  crept  from  their  Pedicle,  emit  a  Saffron- coloured 

generally  flowers  in  November  and  December ,  and  the 

Fruit  is  ripe  in  January  and  February. 

If  an  Incifion  be  made  in  the  Bark  of  this  Tree,  efpecially 
When  it  begins  to  bloffom,  and  let  alone  for  a  Day  or  two,  it 
will  difeharge  a  Tear  of  a  Saffron- colour,  inclining  to  Red, 
which  coagulates  at  firft  into  a  foft  Mafs,  which  hardens  by 
Degrees.  It  agrees  in  Colour  and  Confiftence  with  the  Gutta 
Gamba ,  and  diffolves  and  purges  in  the  fame  manner ;  it  is  a 
little  redder,  almoft  of  a  Saffron-colour,  and  gives  a  TinCture 
of  a  little  deeper  Gold-colour.  It  is  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  gives  it  a  Saffron-colour’d  Tincture. 

Formerly  they  cured  the  Impetigo  by  rubbing  the  Part  with 
this  Refin,  diffolved  in  Water.  Tho’  it  be  not  fo  effectual  as 
Gutta  Gamba ,  which  Pifo  knows  not  whether  to  impute  to  its 
natural  Want  of  Virtue,  or  to  the  Way  of  preparing  it,  yet 
from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  of  it,  macerated  a  whole  Night 
in  Vinegar  of  Squills,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  given  in  Wine, 
is  a  ftrong  Purge,  It  is  better  taken  in  Pills  than  in  a  liquid 
Form,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  diffolved,  on  account  of 
its  Tenacity.  Raii  Hifi.  Plant. 

CAAPEBA.  A  Name  for  the  Pareira  Brava,  which 

CAAPOMONGA.  The  Name  of  a  Plant  which  grows 
in  Brajil.  Mr.  Ray  calls  it  Gaapomonga  Bra fdi enfibus  dibta, 
Lufitanis  Erva  de  Vina ,  Marggr.  Campanula  Braf liana,  fioribus 
minimis. 

I  find  no  medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  it. 

CAAPONGA.  The  Brafilian  Name  for  a  fort  of  Sam¬ 
phire,  call’d  al (oTrifolii  Spica  Crithmum  maritimum  non  fpino- 
fum  Brajtlienfe ,  Pifon.  Perexyl  Lufitanis ,  Marcgrav.  _ 

The  Leaves  and  young  Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  boil’d,  and 
pickled  with  Vinegar,  and  eat  with  Flefh  or  Fifh.  They  are 
faid  to  excite  an  Appetite,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  to  open  Ob- 

ftruaions  of  the  Vifcera.  .  - 

Pifo  alfo  mentions  another  Caa-ponga ,  which  is  a  fort  or 
Brafilian  Purflane,  which  is  ufed,  like  Samphire,  for  a  Pickle. 

CAAPO-TIRAGUA  Brafilianis ,  Marcgr.  Rubia  Bra- 

filienfis,  fioribus  verticillatis  albis. 

Ray  informs  us,  that  this  Plant  agrees  with  the  Rubea  in 
fome  refpeas,  but  is  not  a  true  and  genuine  Species  of  Rubia . 

CAAROBA,  Pifon.  A  Tree  very  common  in  Brajil 

It  is  found,  in  the  greateft  Perfection,  in  the  richer  Soils 
about  Parnambuc  ;  but  where  it  grows  in  lefs  fertile  Ground,  it 
fcarce  exceeds  a  fmall  Shrub  in  Bulk.  Its  Flower,  which  it 
fends  forth  in  the  Month  of  June ,  is  of  an  azure-blue  Colour, 
with  a  purple  Caft.  Its  Seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  the  Month  of 
September ,  are  of  a  blackifh  Colour.  Its  Pod,  tho  rare,  is  yet 
of  no  Ufe.  It  refembles  the  largeft  Species  of  the  Kidney- 
bean,  and,  when  ripe,  it  opens,  and  remains  empty. 

Its  Leaves  are  oblong,  fhaped  like  a  Tongue,  and  of  a  faint- 
green  Colour  :  They  have  a  Nerve  running  thro’  ail  their 
Length,  with  oblique  prominent  Ribs  diftributed  from  it. 

They  are  of  a  bitter  Tafte  ;  and,  when  dried  and  bruifed, 
are  faid  to  be  highly  proper  for  Fomentations  and  Baths.  The 
Medicines  prepared  of  them,  when  exhibited  internally,  are  of 
a  drying,  cleanfing,  and  healing  Nature ;  which  Pifo  fays,  he 
has  happily  experienced  in  the  Cure  of  many  chronical  and 
arthritic  Diforders,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of  the  Lues 
Venerea.  The  Leaves,  when  triturated,  form’d  into  a  Plaifter, 
and  applied  to  Ulcers,  are  of  fingular  Service,  and  often  remove 
them  entirely  ;  efpecially  if,  after  due  Purgation,  a  DecoCtion 
of  them  is  drank  for  fome  Days,  and  a  Diaphorefis  promoted. 
Of  the  Flowers  a  Conferve  is  alfo  prepared  for  anfwering  the 
fame  Intention.  Ray  from  Pifo. 

CAB  fignifies  Gold.  Rulandus. 

CABALA,  or  CABBALA ;  call’d  alfo  Kabbala,  Kabala, 
Cabalia,  Cabaliftica  Ars,  Cabula,  and  Gaballa. 

This  is  deriv’d  from  a  Hebrew  Word,  which  fignifies  to  re¬ 
ceive  by  Tradition.  It  fignifies  a  Science  which  confifts  in  the 
myfterious  Explication  of  the  Scripture,  either  receiv’d  by  I  ra- 
dition,  communicated  by  Angels,  or  learn’d  from  fome  imagi¬ 
nary  Import  of  Words  or  Letters.  This  is  the  Jewifi)  Cabala ; 
but  the  Word,  from  this  Original,  has  been  apply ’d  to  any 
fort  of  myfterious  or  magical  Knowledge  or  Explication  of 
Things.  Thus  the  Medicinal  or  Hermetical  Cabala  is  a  Science 
which  difcover3  the  moft  conceal’d  Knowledge  of  Bodies,  and 
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MyfterieS  of  Nature,  either  by  a  Communication  with  incor¬ 
poreal  Beings  more  knowing  than  ourfelves,  or  by  their  myfticai 
Characters."  In  this  Paracclfus  feems  to  repofe  a  great  deal  of 

Faith.  T 

CABALATOR,  or  CABULATOR.  Nitre.  Rulandus. 
CABALLI,  CABALES.  I  take  thefe  to  be  the  incorpo¬ 
real  Beings,  mention’d  under  the  Article  Cabala.  Rulandus 
fays,  they  are  the  aftral  Bodies  of  Men,  who  come  to  an  im¬ 
mature  Death  before  their  predeftin’d  Period,  and  which  are 
fuppos’d  to  wander  about  the  Earth,  as  incorporeal  Spirits,  fo 
long  as  they  were  to  have  liv’d  upon  itembody’d.  As  thefe,  pro¬ 
bably,  only  exift  in  the  Imaginations  of  the  Mad  or  Whimfical, 
and  as  the  DoCtrine  which  depends  upon  a  Suppofition  of  their 
Exiftence  is  highly  extravagant,  a  farther  Account  of  them 
would  be  fuperfluous. 

CABBALLICA  Ars,  m^akkihyi,  according  to  the  Lacede- 
monian  Dialed,  for  KetTO.&\ctTuri,  from  MTttpaMw,  to  throw 
down.  This  is  a  Term  in  Gymnaftics,  importing,  amongft 
Wreftlers,  the  Art  of  foiling,  or  throwing  down  an  Ad- 
verfary.  Galen ,  Lib.  ad  Tbrafybulum. 

CABEBI,  or  CABEB.  Scales  of  Iron.  Rulandus. 
CABELIANUS.  A  Sort  of  Fifh,  of  the  Cod  or  Pike 
Species.  Cafiellus. 

CABULATOR.  See  Cabalator. 

CABUREIBA  PISON.  This  Mr.  Ray  thinks  the  Tree 
which  affords  the  Balfam  of  Peru . 

CACAGOGA,  Xii^a.vd.yy.A.  Ointments,  which,  apply’d 
to  the  Fundament,  procure  Stools.  Paulus  A Egineta ,  Lib.  7. 
C.  9.  direCts  to  take  Alum,  mix  it  with  Honey,  and  boil  till 
they  acquire  a  tawny  Colour.  With  this,  fays  he,  anoint  the 
Fundament  5  it  procures  a  great  many  Stools,  but  not  without 

Pain.  f 

CACALIA,  Offic.  nAnctKia,  Diof.  Cacalia  quibufdantt 
J.  B.  3.  569.  Cacalia  incano  folio ,  Ger.  Emac.  815;  Raii 
Hift.  1.  291.  Cacalia  folio  rotundo  incano.  Park.  1221.  Ca¬ 
calia  foliis  crajfis  hirfutis ,  C.  B.  198.  Hift.  Oxon,  3.  94. 
Tourn.  Inft.  452.  Cacalia  five  Leontice  veterum  quibufdam  ; 
aliis  vero  Tujfilaginis  fpecies ,  Chab.  5*3*  ,  STRANGE 
COLTSFOOT.  Dale. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  flofculous  Flower,  confifting  of  many  Petals,  di¬ 
vided  into  four  Parts,  fitting  on  the  Embryo,  and  contain’d  in 
an  almoft  cylindrical  Empalement.  The  Embryo  afterward 
becomes  a  Seed,  furnifh’d  with  Down. 

It  grows  by  the  Sides  of  Woods,  and  amongft  Shrubs  in 
fhady  Places. 

Cacalia ,  which  fome  call  Leontice ,  has  very  large  white 
Leaves,  from  the  Middle  of  which  there  fhoots  up  a  ftrait 
white  Stalk,  bearing  a  Flower  like  that  of  Bryony ;  it  grows 
on  Hills. 

The  Root  macerated  in  Wine,  like  Tragacanth,  and  made 
into  an  Eclegma,  or  chew’d  by  itfelf,  cures  Coughs,  and 
Roughnefs  of  the  Afpera  Arteria.  The  Berries,  which  fucceed 
the  falling  off  of  the  Flowers,  pulveriz’d,  and  made  into  a 
Cerate,  and  the  Face  anointed  therewith,  renders  the  Skin 
fmooth,  and  free  from  Wrinkles.  Diof  corides.  Lib.  4. 
Cap.  123. 

I  find  no  other  Virtues  attributed  to  it  by  the  Moderns. 

Miller  takes  Notice  of  feven  Species  of  this  Plant. 
CACALIANTHEMUM.  A  Plant  originally  brought  from 
the  Canary  Ifiands ,  but  now  common  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious.  It  has  been  call’d  the  Cabbage-tree,  and  Carnation- 
tree,  and  Dr.  Dillenius  gave  it  the  Name  of  Cacalianthemum , 
becaufe  the  Flower  and  Seeds  nearly  agree  with  the  Cacalia. 
Miller  has  added  a  fecond  Species. 

The  CharaCfers  are ; 

It  hath  a:  flofculous  Flower,  confifting  of  many  Florets,  like 
thofe  of  Groundfel ;  but  the  Florets  are  cut  into  four  Segments, 
whereas  thofe  of  Groundfel  are  divided  into  five  Parts :  The 
Cup  of  the  Flower  is  alfo  flenderer  than  that  of  the  Groundfel, 
The  firft  of  them  is  call’d  the 

Cacalianthemum  folio  nerii  glauco ,  Hort.  Elth.  Cacalianthe¬ 
mum  with  a  glaucous  Oleander-leaf,  commonly  call’d  the  Cab¬ 
bage-tree.  .. 

Cacalianthemum  Africanum,  ficoidis  folio.  African  Cacalian¬ 
themum ,  with  a  Ficoides-leaf.  r  , 

This  Sort  was  originally  imported  from  the  Cape  oj  Uooa 

Hope  into  Holland.  , 

The  Leaves,  when  broken,  emit  a  ftrong  Scent,  fomewhat 
like  Turpentine  ;  from  whence  fome  Perfons  have  given  it  t  e 
Name  of  Balm  of  Gilead ,  tho’  very  improperly. 

It  has  been  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  enecio.  1 

lers  Dibiionary.  t>  .  .  n 

CACAMOTIC  TLANOQUILONI,  /*«  Battata  Pete - 
grina.  Hernandez.  The  Cathartic  Potato. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  Countries  of 

Roots,  taken  in  the  Quantity  of  two  Ounces  going  to 
Bed,  purge  with  great  Gcntleneis  and  Safety.  It  is  faid  0 
fweet,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  Tafte,  not  inferior  toour^^^_ 
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CACANGELIA,  xaKayyihta.,  and,  in  Hippocrates , 
*  “is,  according  to  the  Derivation,  flioufd  fignify 
a  Meffage  conveying  bad  News;  but,  by  Hippocrates,  it  is 
us  d  in  a  different  Senfe,  in  his  Treatife  t iynif, 

**  a5ec  ^me>  %s  he,  who  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to 

lpeak  ill  of  Sciences,  without  any  other  View  than  that  of 
making  a  Parade  of  their  Knowledge.  But,  in  my  Opinion, 
the  1  endency  and  Ufe  of  Knowledge  is  to  difcover  things  of 
fome  Ufe,  when  found  out ;  or  to  perfedt  Difcoveries  al- 
ready  made  ;  to  which  thofe  do  not  in  the  leaft  contribute, 
who  endeavour  to  traduce  the  Difcoveries  of  the  Skilful  be- 

Tnf  r  .  |f10rant’  without  making  the  leaft  Amendment. 
Ihele,  inftead  of  acquiring  the  Reputation  they  aim  at, 
only  betray  their  own  Malevolence  and  Igno- 
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This,  amongft  many  other  Paffages,  fhews  Hippocrates  to 
have  been  a  Gentleman,  and  an  honeftMan  ;  for  Candor  is  one 
ot  the  Chara&eriftics  of  thefe,  as  the  Malevolence  here  fpokenof 
is  that  of  a  Scoundrel  and  a  Villain. 

I  muft  remark,  that  in  all  the  Copies  I  have  feen  of  Hippo- 
*rates,  this  Word  is  printed  na.Ta.yyiM,,-  but  Galen,  in  his 
■Exegefis,  explains  r.a.Ka.yyzKiy\  by  KttKoAoyitf  and  moft  of  the 
Commentators  are  of  Opinion  he  has  a  V iew  to  this  Palfage. 

,  naxtuvov.  The  Name  of  a  Plant  mention’d 

by  Paulus  /Egineta ,  in  his  Catalogue  of  fimple  Medicines, 
Ts  -3-  As  aPcribes  the  very  fame  Virtues  to  the  Root, 
which  Diofcorides  attributes  to  the  Cacalia ,  I  fuppofe  he  means 
the  fame  Plant. 

CACAO,  Offic.  Ger.  1364.  Emac.  1550,  <Raii  Hift.  2. 
1670.  Cat.  Jam.  134.  Hift.  2.  15.  Ind.  Med.  24.  Mont. 

fwe  Cacavate->  THE  PEAR-BEARING 
WHOLSOME  ALMOND-TREE,  Park.  Thekt.  1642. 
Cacao  Anieri'Uz,five  Avellana  Mexicana ,  J.  B.  291.  Amygdalis 
jimilis  Cuatimalenfts ,  C.  B.  Pin.  442.  Arbor  Cacavera ,  Pif. 
Mant.  A.  197*  Cacava  Sfuahvitl five  Arbor  Cacari  cacavifera. 
Hern.  79.  Cacava  feu  Arbor  Cacai ,  Nieremberg.  feu  Arbor 
cacarifera  Mexicanorum ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  124.  Cacava  ^ uahvitl , 
Jive  Afbdr  Cacai ,  Nieremb.  344.  Arbor  cacarifera ,  Camel. 
Syllab.  Cacao  America ,  feu  Avellana  Mexicana ,  Cacavata  quo- 
rundani ,  Chab.  19.  Cacao  fruftus,  Calceol.  Muf.  606.  Worm. 
191.  Arbor  cacavif era  Americana ,  cujus  fruftus  folliculo  inclufus 
amygdalorum  fpeciem  refert,  Pluk.  Almag.  40.  Phytog.  268.  f.  2. 
THE  CACAO-TREE.  Dale.  6 

m  The  Tree  which  bears  the  Chocolate-nut,  grows  to  be  pretty 
big,  full  of  large  Leaves,  Handing  on  long  Foot-ftalks,  broad 
and  round  next  the  Stalk,  growing  narrower,  and  ending  in  a 
Point,  among  which  grow  large  five-leaved  yellow  Flowers, 
follow’d  by  a  roundifh  Capfula,  or  Pod,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a 
fmall  Melon,  but  growing  narrower  at  the  End,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  long  (harp  Papilla.  It  is  pretty  tough,  of  a  reddifh- 
brown  Colour,  and  inclofes  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Cacao- 
nuts,  clofely  compacted  together. 

This  Tree  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Wefl-Indies,  as  Mar- 
tinico ,  Jamaica ,  and  fome  others ;  but  the  beft  come  from 
Caraccao  in  New-Spain. 

The  Nuts  are  of  a  brownifh  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  about 
as  big  as  an  Almond,  but  rounder  and  thicker,  cover’d  with  a 
thin  Shell,  under  which  lies  the  Nut,  of  a  dark  reddifh-brown 
Colour,  eafily  crumbling  into  feveral  Parts,  of  an  oily  and 
fomewhat  bitterifh  Tafte.  Of  thefe,  roafted,  and  feparated 
from  the  Shells,  is  made  Chocolate,  fo  much  us’d  of  late,  and 
which  is  made  either  with,  or  without,  Sugar ;  fome  adding 
Vanelloes,  Tfr  what  elfe  they  like.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

The  Juice,  exprefs’d  from  the  mucilaginous  Pulp  contain’d 
in  the  Hufk  of  the  Cacao-nuts ,  is  a  Subftance  refembling  Cream, 
of  a  grateful  Tafte,  and  cordial  Quality.  It  is  of  a  detergent 
Nature,  and,  when  us’d  externally,  very  proper  for  removing 
cutaneous  Spots  and  Roughneffes.  The  Nuts  themfelves,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Hufk  or  Shell,  are  faid  to  be  of  fo  nutritive  a 
Quality,  that  one  Ounce  of  them  contains  more  real  Nourifh- 
ment  than  a  whole  Pound  of  Beef.  But,  that  we  may  at  once 
receive  the  greater  Light,  with  regard  to  the  Truth  of  this  Af- 
fertion,  and  be  enabled  to  form  a  jufter  Judgment  of  the  Medi¬ 
cinal  Virtues  of  Chocolate ,  of  which  this  Nut  is  the  Bafis,  we 
muft  inquire  what  Subftancesit  yields,  and  of  what  Principles  it 
feems  to  be  compos’d,  when  fubjedted  to  a  Chymical  Analyfts. 

Two  Pounds,  then,  of  crude  Cacao  yielded  various  Liquors, 
mix’d  with  an  acid  and  acrid  Salt ;  that  is,  fourteen  Ounces  and 
an  half,  and  half  a  Dram  of  Oil,  and  half  an  Ounce  and  ten 
Grains  of  a  lixivial  Salt.  Du  Hamel  Hift.  and  Hift.  Ac.  R.  Sc. 

T.  2.  p.  26.  The  pinguious  and  oleous  Part  of  the  Cacao  was, 
by  Mr.  Hornberg ,  feparated  from  the  reft,  in  three  different 
Manners :  Firft,  by  Diftillation,  he  obtain’d  from  one  Pound 
of  Cacao  three  Ounces  and  a  Quarter  of  Oil,  which  is  much 
about  the  fifth  Part  of  a  Pound.  Secondly,  from  one  Pound  of 
the  Cacao ,  made  hot,  and  bruis’d  in  the  ordinary  Manner,  he 
obtain’d,  by  Exprelfion,  two  Ounces  of  Oil ;  and  from  the 
Foeces,  afterwards,  boil’d  in  Water,  he  exprefl'ed  half  an 
Ounce  of  a  like  Oil  ;  from  the  fame  Fceces,  mix’d  with  com¬ 
mon  Water,  and  iubjedted  to  Diftillation,  he  obtain’d  two 


Ounces  and  an  half  more ;  fo  that  the  whole  Oil,  obtained 
amounted  to  five  Ounces  and  an  half.  Laftly,  grinding  the 
Cacao  with  a  warm  Stone,  as  when  the  Chocolate  is  prepar’d  of 
it,  he  mix’d  thirteen  Ounces  of  this  fubdu’d  Mafs  with  ei^ht 
Pounds  of  boiling  Water,  which,  when  cold,  exhibited  &no 
kind  of  pinguious  Subftance  on  its  Surface.  But  after  this 
Matter,  put  into  the  Water,  was  boil’d,  and  infpiffated  to  the 
Conliftence  of  a  thick  Poultis,  then  a  pinguious  Subftance  was 
oblerv  d  to  float  on  the  Surface,  which,  being  colledled  bv  little 
and  little,  till  no  more  appear’d,  became  gradually  fo  thick  and 
tenacious,  that  it  could  not  commodioufiy  be  handled  with  a 
bpoon,  and  was^  at  laft,  indurated  like  Tallow,  but  retain’d 
the  Smell  of  the  Cacao.  Six  Ounces  and  fomewhat  more  of  this 
fat  were  taken  off,  and,  by  Diftillation,  the  Foeces  yielded  an 

VUnrwf  three^rams  more  5  fo  that  from  thirteen  Ounces  of 
the  Mafs  feven  Ounces  and  three  Drams  of  Oil  and  Fat  were, 
by  this  Method,  extrafted.  The  Reafon  of  this  Difference, 
according  to  the  Conjeaure  of  Mr.  Homberg,  is,  that  the 
Cacao  brought  from  the  Indies ,  being  much  dry’d,  and  long 
kept  lofes  much  of  that  native  Humour,  from  which  Part  of 
the  Fat  is  obtain’d.  For  this  Reafon,  when  put  into  the  Re- 
d^?.  m  t.he  Analyfts,  by  a  fimple  Diftillation,  it  yields 
littie  Oil  j  but,  m  the  fecond  Operation,  the  Fat  bein^  fepa¬ 
rated  by  Exprelfion,  and  the  Fceces  being  impregnated  with 
warm  Water,  the  pinguious  Matter  remaining  in  the  Foeces 
and  which  had,  by  being  too  much  dry’d,  loft  a  Part  of  its 
“re>  recovers  it  again,  and  then  yields  as  much  Oil  bv 
Diftillation,  as  it  had  before  done  by  Exprelfion.  In  the  third 
Procefs,  after  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  had  been  added  to  the 
Cacao  reduc  d  to  a  kind  of  Mafs,  and,  after  they  had  boil’d 
together,  on  a  gentle  Fire,  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  the  pinguious 

Tv/rrt-/i  time,  fufficiently  impregnated  with 

Moifture,  united,  and  thus,  by  this  Method,  more  than  three 
times  as  much  Oil  was  extradled,  as  was  obtain’d  by  the  firft 
Diftillation.  Hamel  Hift. 

Ray  gives  us  the  following  Analyfis  of  Cacao-nuts  :  Eight 
Ounces,  fays  he,  of  undecorticated  Cacao-nuts,  reduc’d  to  a 
Powder  and  committed  to  the  Retort,  difeover’d  themfelves 
to  be  of  a  Subftance  fo  fix’d  and  difficultly  refoluble,  that,  bv  a 
moderate  Fire,  they  yielded  nothing  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a 
certain  whitilh  Liquor,  clear  and  tranfparent  like  Water  and 
which  was  taken  for  Phlegm.  Then,  increafing  the  Fire  to 
that  Degree  which  is  requifite  for  extracting  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol 
in  the  Space  of  feventeen  Hours,  there  was  a  Spirit  rais’d  in  the 
form  of  Exhalations,  of  a  milky  Whitenefs.  This  Spirit  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Cuftom  of  all  others,  fubfided  in  Phlegm  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Receiver.  At  laft,  upon  the  Application  of  the 
moft  violent  reverberating  Heat,  a  Practice  not  ufual  in  the 
Diftillation  of  Vegetables,  there  afeended  an  Oil  highly  red 
and,  as  it  were,  of  a  Blood-colour,  but,  at  the  fame  time* 
pretty  tranfparent.  This  Oil,  when  cold,  thickens  like  other 
Oil,  or  like  Butter  of  Wax  ;  the  Caput  Mortuum  weighed 
two  Ounces  feven  Drams,  the  Spirit  two  Ounces,  the  Oil 
three  Ounces  and  a  half.  The  Spirit  was  not  very  hot  but 
highly  penetrating,  neither  was  it  ungrateful  to  the  Smell  as 
ffiofe  Spirits  generally  are  which  are  drawn  from  Blood  or  Fl’efh. 
The  Oil  is,  in  like  manner,  wonderfully  pungent  and  pene¬ 
trating,  before  it  is  feparated  from  the  volatile  Salt,  of  which  it 
contains  a  large  Quantity  ;  it  is  alfo  highly  aromatic  and  cor- 
dial.  _  I  he  Spirit  foon  becomes  acid,  a  Circumftance  which 
fufficiently  proves,  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  an  acid  Prin¬ 
ciple.  From  what  has  been  faid,  ’tis  obvious,  that  the  Cacao 
contains  a  large  Quantity  of  Oil,  and  this  Oil  is  found,  from 
Experience,  to  be  highly  excellent  for  fome  Medicinal  Purpofes, 
when  it  is  neither  alter’d  by  Diftillation,  norfpoil’d  by  Expref¬ 
fion,  but  obtain’d  pure,  only  by  boiling  in  Water.  For  this 
Reafon  the  Oleum  e  Nucleis  Cacao  is  one  of  the  Oils  in  the 
Pharmac.  Parif.  For  obtaining  this  Oil,  the  Nuts,  when 
roafted,  and  clear  d  of  their  Hufks  and  Buds,  are  levigated  upon 
a  Stone  with  Fire  under  it,  and  then  boil’d  in  Water,  till  the 
Oil  appears  on  the  Surface,  which,  when  the  Water  is  cold 
may  be  gathered  from  it  concreted  and  thick  like  Suet,  of  a 
brownifh  Colour,  which  is  chang’d  into  that  of  white  by 
wafhing  it  with  warm  Water  whilft  liquid.  But  it  feems  to  be 
a  preferable  Method,  by  which  the  Oil  is  extracted  from  the 
Nuts  by  boiling,  after  having  taken  off  their  Hufks  and  Buds 
and  bruis’d  them  without  roafting  them.  Sixteen  Ounces  of 
the  Nuts,  thus  treated,  yielded  three  Ounces  and  an  half  of  a 
very  beautiful  Butter,  of  a  white  Colour,  with  a  Caft  of 
green  and  yellow.  This  Butter,  as  to  its  Confiftence,  had 
a  nearer  Refemblance  to  Suet  than  to  Oil  ;  but  it  had  a  moft 
fragrant  and  delicious  Tafte.  Comm.  Lit.  for  the  Year  173”. 
From  its  Confiftence  it  is  call’d  Butyrum  Cacao ,  or  Butter  of 
Cacao.  In  America  this  native  Oil,  when  feparated  and  pure, 
is  faid  to  have  no  Smell,  but  a  pretty  grateful  Tafte.  ’Tis  alfo 
faid,  that,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  it  acquires  the  Confiftence  of 
Cheefe,  which  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  becoming 
rancid  or  corrupted,  and  which  may  afterwards  be  liquified 
with  a  very  gentle  Heat.  A  certain  Quantity  of  this  Oil, 
diftil’d  from  a  Cucurbit,  plac’d  in  the  Heat  of  Alhes,  yielded 
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bn  un&uous  Liquor,  which  concreted  as  it  drop’d,  and  feem’d 
lo  differ  in  nothing  from  the  Butter  or  Oil  .tfelf,  except  in  its 
being  fomewhat  empyreumatic,  and  depofiting  in  the  Bottom 
of  the  Receiver  a  few  Drops  of  a  clear  Uquor,  of  a  fomewhat 
acid,  and  highly  grateful,  Tafte.  ThB  Butter  of  Cacao,  when 
not  reaify'd,  may  not  only  fupplv  the  Place  of  the  beft  0.1  of 
Olives  in  Food,  but  ’tis  alto  extol'd  as  a  highly  anodyne  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  proper  for  correfting  the  acrimonious  HumoU« 

which  prove  uneafy  to  the  Afpira  Arm, a.  The  Method  of 
ufmv  it  is,  to  make  it  up  into  Troches  with  Sugar-candy,  to 
be  held  in  the  Mouth  to  melt  gradually.  Painful  Hemorrhoids 
are  alfo  much  reliev’d  by  being  anointed  with  it,  when  reduc  d 
to  the  Form  of  a  Liniment,  with  pounded  Scorue  of  Lead,  or 
mix’d  with  Powder  of  Millepedes,  Saccharum  Saturni,  Pom- 
Dholvx,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Laudafium.  Some,  with  Suc- 
cefs/  apply  a  Linen  Cloth,  dipp’d  in  the  Oil,  warm,  to  the 
Parts  affetfed  with  arthritic  Pains,  applying  a  warm  Cloth  over 
it.  It  is  alfo  recommended  as  a  proper  Bafis  for  the  apoplectic 
Balfams ;  and  may  be  fubftituted,  if  not  preferr’d,  to  the  Oil  of 
Nutmegs.  It  is  alfo  highly  proper  for  anointing  Inftruments  of 
Steel  or  Iron,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from  Ruft.  In  Ame¬ 
rica  the  Women  ufe  it  for  rendering  the  Skin  fmooth  and  even, 
without  leaving  any  fhining  unCtuous  Glofs  behind  it.  But 
fince,  in  Europe ,  it  is  of  too  firm  and  hard  a  Confidence  for 
this  Purpofe,  it  may  be  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Ben,  or  with  Oil  of 
fweet  Almonds,  exprefs,d  without  Fire*  ^Tiere  the  Butter  of 
Cacao,  prepar’d  of  unroafted  Nuts,  is  to  be  us  d  internally, 
’tis  to  be  dreaded  left  it  prove  of  too  hard  Digeftion,  and  bring 
on  thofe  Symptoms  mention’d  in  Comm.  Lit.  where  we  have 
an  Account  of  a  Woman,  who,  after  a  Hamoptoe ,  became 
phthifical.  This  Patient,  in  the  Space  of  feven  Days  and  an 
half,  us’d  fourteen  Drams  of  the  Butter  of  Cacao ,  taking 
fcarce  a  Dram  for  each  Dofe,  Morning  and  Evening  ;  but, 
next  Day  after  the  Ufe  of  it,  Ihe  was  afflicted  with  Head-achs, 
andLofs  of  Appetite  ;  to  which,  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  Days, 
were  added  Weakneffes,  and  Faintings ;  and,  upon  injeCting 
a  Clyfter,  the  Patient  difcharg’d  indurated  Globules,  of  a 
greenifh  Colour,  form’d  by  the  Coagulation  of  this  Butter  of 

But  the  Circumftance  which,  of  all  others,  renders  the 
Cacao-nut  moft  celebrated,  is,  its  being  the  Bafis  of  Chocolate, 
a  factitious  Sybftance,  firft  brought  from  America ,  into  Europe, 
by  the  Spaniards ,  about  the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century.  It 
is  a  folid  Mafs,  form’d  either  into  round  or  fquare  Plates,  or 
made  up  into  Cylinders  of  a  dark-brown  Colour.  This  Sub- 
ftance  is  friable,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a  grateful  aromatic 
Smell  •  It  is  fometimes  diffolv’d  in  Water,  fometimes  in  Wine, 
and  fometimes  in  Milk ;  at  other  times  ’tis  eaten  dry,  or  mix’d 
with  other  Food.  It  is  drank  either  with  a  View  to  nourdh, 
or  resale  the  Stomach,  to  provoke  to  Venery,  or  to  anfwer 
fome&Medicinal  Intention.  The  Effects  of  Chocolate  on  our 
Bodies  whether  produc’d  by  its  nutritive  or  ftimulating  Quality, 
ought  to  be  determin’d  from  a  joint  Confederation  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  Ingredients  which  enter  its  Compofition,  and  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Liquor  in  which  it  is  diffolv’d  for  Ufe.  Its  nutri¬ 
tive  Quality  is  diminifh’d  by  the  Addition  of  a  large  Quantity 
of  Aromatics,  fince  by  that  means  it  becomes _  too  hot.  it  is 
alfo  too  hot  when  diffolv’d  in  Wine,  except  in  thofe  remote 
Northerly  Regions,  where  the  Inhabitants  are  accuftom  d  to  a 
hot  Regimen.  When  prepar’d  with  Milk,  it  nourifhes  more 
than  in  any  other  Form  ;  but  it  feems,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
load  the  Stomach  too  much.  By  the  Addition  of  an  Egg  or 
two,  which  is  the  Cuftom  with  fome  People,  its  nutritive 
Quaility  is  augmented.  Water,  therefore,  feems,  of  all  others, 
to*  be  the  beft  Vehicle  for  Chocolate,  fince,  by  its  Dilution,  it 
muft  of  courfe,  promote  the  Diftribution  of  itsmutntive  Prin¬ 
ciples’.  In  the  hotter  Countries  of  Europe  it  is  generally  pre¬ 
par’d  with  Water  ;  and,  becaufe  it  is  drank  hot,  and  muft,  of 
courfe,  relax  the  Tone  of  the  Stomach,  it  is  cuftomary  to  take 
a  Draught  of  cold  Water  either  before  or  after  it,  with  a  View 
to  affift  the  Contraaion  of  the  Stomach.  The  Americans 
drink  Chocolate,  as  a  Cooler,  at  their  *  eafts  and  Entertainments. 
Many  alfo  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  drink  it,  cool  d  with 
Ice  or  Snow.  Chocolate  is  particularly  proper  for  cold  Con- 
ftitutions,  for  old  People,  for  fuch  as  have  their  Strength  im¬ 
pair’d  by  continual  Watchings,  and  for  thofe  who  travel  in  cold 
Mornings.  It  is  alfo,  by  fome,  commended  in  Cafes  where 
the  Digeftion  is  weak  j  but  the  Cacao-nut  is  of  too  oily  and 
tenacious  a  Nature,  to  be  digefted  by  a  weak  Stomach,  ror 
which  Reafon  Cheyne  thinks,  that  the  Weak  and  Infirm  mould 
not  ufe  it,  either  as  Food,  or  as  a  Medicine  ;  but  rather  re¬ 
commends  to  them,  for  common  Food,  farinaceous  Subftances, 
fuch  as  Peafe,  Beans,  Millet,  Oats,  Barley,  Rice,  Wheat, 
and  other  Subftances  of  a  like  Nature,  boil’d  in  Water  or  Milk ; 
but  he  owns,  that  Chocolate  may  produce  all  the  falutary  Ef¬ 
fects  of  a  wholfome  Food,  in  vigorous  and  robuft  Conllitutions  ; 
in  which  it  may  alfo  be  us’d,  as  an  anodyne  Medicine,  in  Co¬ 
lics,  and  Nephritic  Pains ;  fince,  by  its  Vifcidity,  it  fheaths 
up  and  blunts  the  fait,  acrid,  and  irritating  Humours,  that 
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thus,  by  the  lively  Impetus  of  the  Vifcera,  they  may  be  diff 
charg’d  thro’  proper  Paffages.  Cheyne’ s  Effay  on  Health. 

It  is  confirm’d,  by  the  Experience  of  many  practical  Phy- 
ficians,  that,  in  beCtic,  fcorbutic,  and  catarrhous  Diforders, 
Atrophies,  malignant  Itches,  and  Chin-coughs,  Chocolate  has 
prov’d  a  divine  and  miraculous  Remedy  ;  and  that,  in  thefe 
Diforders,  when  other  Remedies  have  prov’d  ineffectual,  the 
Phyfician  has  been  oblig’d  to  have  recourfe  to  Chocolate,  as 
the  laft  and  moft  effectual  Medicine. 

According  to  Meijner ,  in  all  Diforders  arifing  from  an 
acrid  Salt,  whether  bilious  or  acid,  auftere  or  muriatic.  Choco¬ 
late  may  afford  the  miferable  Patients  a  fingular  Relief.  From 
this  Clafs  of  Diforders  we  do  not  exclude  the  Lues  Venerea ,  the 
Gutta  Rofacia,  the  Gout,  and  wandering  arthritic  Pains.  H. 
J.  Konig  afferts,  that  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Chocolate,  with  a 
few  Aromatics  in  its  Compofition,  wonderfully  relieves  the  Hy¬ 
pochondriac,  and  correCts  the  Acrimony  of  their  Juices,  efpe- 
cially  if  exhibited  with  the  Spices  Diatragacanthi  frigidi ;  and 
the  celebrated  Hoffman ,  in  his  Confutations,  afferts  that  Cho¬ 
colate,  prepar’d  with  Water,  and  drank  at  proper  Times, 
may  conduce  very  much  to  the  Cure  of  melancholic  Diforders, 
arifing  from  too  weak  and  lax  a  State  of  the  Nerves,  efpecially 
if  a  few  Drops  of  the  Effence  of  Amber  are  mix’d  with  it  ; 
for  he  affirms,  that  he  had,  from  Experience,  found  it  to  con¬ 
tains  kind  of  Oil,  highly  friendly  to  the  nervous  Syftem.  But 
becaufe  Chocolate  is  frequently  recommended  in  Weaknefs  of 
the  Stomach,  we  muft  obferve,  that,  according  to  Meifner , 
tt  Chocolate  is  only  proper  in  fuch  Weakneffes  of  the  Stomach 
“  as  arife  from  Inanition  or  DefeCt,  either  in  Confequence  of 
“  ufing  fuch  Aliments  as  afford  little  Nourifhment,  like  thofe 
“  in  America ,  in  Confequence  of  the  Conftitution  and  Sta¬ 
ts  mach  being  too  much  exhaufted  by  fome  previous  Evacua¬ 
te  tion,  or  in  Confequence  of  the  Aliments  being  too  fpeedily 
“  diffipated  by  the  exceffive  Subtilty  of  the  Atmofphere,  as 
“  generally  happens  in  cold  and  mountainous  Countries,  where 
“  the  Appetite  is  always  keen.  But,  in  fuch  Weakneffes  of 
“  the  Stomach  as  arife  from  other  Caufes,  Chocolate  is  far 
“  from  being  proper.  ”  Thus  we  find  Chocolate  pofleffed  of 
two  Qualities  which  it  derives  from  the  Cacao-nut ;  that  is,  a 
nutritive  Quality,  and  that  by  which  it  correCts  the  Acrimony 
of  the  Juices.  Hence  ’tis  obvious,  that  the  learned  Stubbs  was 
in  the  right,  when  he  affirm’d,  that  well-prepar’d  Chocolate 
was  an  excellent  Diet,  not  only  for  fuch  as  are  fcorbutic* 
affliaed  with  arthritic  Pains,  or  the  Stone  ;  for  Women  in  La¬ 
bour  ;  and  for  preventing  Convulfions,  and  expelling  the  Me¬ 
conium  of  Children ;  but  alfo  for  hypochondriacal  and  chronical 
Diforders.  Philofoph.  EranfaB.  Its  alexipharmic  or  poifon- 
refifting  Quality,  or  rather  its  oleous  Nature,  adapted  to  obtund 
and  (heath  up  the  Spiculx  of  Poifon,  is  fufficiently  confpicuous 
from  a  Cafe  in  Eph.  M.  C.  D.  i.  a.  3.  0.  40.  D.  3.  a.  5. 
app.  p.  102.  where,  thro’  a  Miftake,  Arfenic  was  us’d  inftead 
of  ku<*ar,  for  edulcorating  roafted  Cherries,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  ^for  fweetening  Chocolate  ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that 
thofe  who  drank  the  Chocolate  were  affliCted  lefs  terribly,  and 
ftruggled  longer  with  the  Poifon,  than  thofe  who  eat  the  Cher¬ 
ries.  That  Chocolate  contains  a  large  Quantity  of  Oil,  is 
alfo  plain  from  this  Circumftance,  that  it  does  not  keep  long 
before  it  acquires  a  kind  of  Rancidity.  Caldera  is  of  Opinion, 
that  Chocolate  juftly  deferves  a  Place  among  the  aperient  Me¬ 
dicines  ;  and,  indeed,  ’tis  certain,  that  every  nutritive  Sub- 
ftance,  whether  eatable  or  drinkable,  adds  thofe  Degrees  of 
Strength  to  the  Body  which  are  neceflary  to  carry,  on  Perfpira- 
tion.  Befides,  Chocolate  muft  be  ufeful  for  opening  Ob- 
ftruCtions,  on  account  of  thofe  Ingredients,  which,  being  of  an 
aromatic  and  ftimulating  Nature,  increafe  the  ofcillatory  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Veffels,  and  promote  the  Circulation  of  the  Juices ; 
fo  that  it  muft,  of  courfe,  contribute  to  carry  on  the  proper 
Secretions,  and  excite  the  various  Excretions,  in  proportion  to 
the  Regimen  us’d,  provided  the  Patient  is  not  too  much 
accuftom’d  to  drink  it ;  for  fuch  Subftances  as  we  are  not  habi¬ 
tuated  to,  only  operate  as  Medicines  on  our  Conftitutions. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  an  Account  of  the  different 
Methods  ufed  by  different  Nations  in  preparing  the  Chocolate. 
Benzo ,  in  his  Nov.  Orb.  gives  us  the  Recipe  commonly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Americans.  Le  Fevre  gives  us  an  Account  or  t  e 
Method  ufed  by  the  Mexicans  ;  and,  in  fhort,  different  Authors 
inform  us  of  the  various  Methods  ufed  by  different  Nations. 
According  to  Herman ,  the  richer  and  more  opulent  Inhabitants 
of  Spain  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner : 


Take  of  excorticated  clean  and  roafted  Cacao,  fix  oun  s  , 
of  Cinnamon,  half  a  Pound  ;  feven  Vanel  oes,  1  °ve 
in  Syrup  •,  fix  or  feven  Cloves ;  Meal  0  n  tan  orn, 
half  an  Ounce  ;  of  Spanijh  Pepper,  one  Dram  ,  o  rno '  » 

in  order  to  give  it  a  reddilh  Colour,  two  rams’  1  °. 
in  Rofe- water,  or  Syrup  of  Rotes;  of  Sugar,  *  fufficient 
Quantity,  or  about  three  or  four  Pounds .  Beat  an 
aU  together  in  a  Vefl'el  placed  over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  ftir 
them  conftantly,  till  they  are  intimately  mix  d  >  reduce  to 
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a  Mafs  ;  and  if  you  have  a  Mind,  add  a  proper  Quantity 
of  Mufk,  or  of  the  EfTence  of  Amber. 

In  Meifner  we  have  the  Receipt  of  Barthol.  Marradon ,  that 
celebrated  Spanijh  Phyfician,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Take  feven  hundred  Cacao  Nuts ;  of  the  fineft  white  Sugar, 
half  a  Pound  ;  of  Cinnamon,  two  Ounces  ;  of  Mexican 
Pepper,  fourteen  Grains  ;  of  Cloves,  half  an  Ounce  ;  of 
Vanilloes,  half  a  Scruple  ;  or,  in  their  ftead,  two  Ounces 
of  Anife-feeds  ;  and  of  Arnotto,  the  Bulk  of  a  Nut :  To 
thefe  fome  add  a  little  Orange-flower  Water,  and  one 
Grain  ofMufk  or  Ambergrife. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
we  are  told,  that  Chocolate  is  prepared  of 

A  Pound  of  Cacao,  roafted  after  the  Hulks  are  taken  off, 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sugar,  two  Drams  of  Cinna¬ 
mon,  and  half  a  Dram  of  Vanilloes. 

This  Compofition,  when  fubjedted  to  Diftillation,  yielded 
eight  Ounces  and  four  Drams  of  Oil ;  and  what  remained  after 
Diftillation  yielded  two  Drams  and  eight  Grains  of  a  lixivial 
Salt.  Hamel.  Hijl.  Reg.  Scienc.  Academies. 

Le  Fevre  prefers  the  following  Recipe,  taken  from  Lemerv , 
to  all  the  other  Methods  of  preparing  Chocolate,  ufed  in 
France. 

Take  two  Pounds  of  Cacao  Nuts  decorticated,  roafted,  and 
reduced  to  a  Pafte  ;  with  thefe  mix  one  Pound  and  an  half 
of  Powder- fugar  ;  to  thefe  are  added  a  Scruple  and  an  half 
of  Vanilloes,  four  Cloves,  half  a  Dram  of  Cinnamon,  one 
Grain  of  Amber,  and  half  a  Grain  of  Mufk,  reduced  to 
Powder.  Lemer.  Alim \ 

<  •  *  ‘  '* 

At  prefent  the  Pepper  and  Indian  Corn  are  for  the  moft  part 
rejected  by  the  Europeans  in  making  Chocolate  ;  and  in  Spain 
and  Italy ^  that  Species,  which  is  prepared  without  the  Vanilloes, 
is  called  Chocolata  Sanitatis ,  becaufe  it  is  thought  lefs  hot  than 
the  other  Rinds.  In  the  American  Iflands  belonging  to  the 
French ,  the  Vanilloes;  though  there  produced  in  great  Plenty, 
are  not  ufed  in  preparing  Chocolate.  But  becaufe  many  love 
Chocolate  of  a  pungent  Tafte,  fome  in  the  room  of  the  Vanil¬ 
loes  fubftitute  other  acrid  Aromatics,  fuch  as  Pepper,  Ginger, 
and  others  of  a  like  Nature.  The  moft  Ample  of  all  the  Me¬ 
thods  of  preparing  Chocolate  ufed  in  Europe ,  is  directed  in  the 
Pharmacop.  Auguflan.  thus  : 

Take  Cacao  Nuts,  gently  roafted,  decorticated,  and  reduc’d 
to  a  fine  Powder  ;  let  two  Parts  of  this  Powder  be  reduced 
to  a  Pafte,  with  one  Part  of  white  Sugar,  and  dry’d  in  a 
gentle  Heat. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  inform  himfelf  more  fully  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Ingredients  ufed  in  preparing  Chocolate,  let  him  confult 
Meifner ,  Caldera ,  Du- Four ,  and  Pifo.  As  for  the  Goodnefs 
of  the  Chocolate  commonly  fold,  that  is  generally  thought  beft 
which  is  intirely  diffolved  in  the  Liquor  with  which  it  is  made, 
without  leaving  any  Sediment.  In  Spain  the  Chocolate  is 
thought  beft  which  is  pierc’d  by  Worms,  who  are  faid  to  be 
fond  of  none  but  what  is  good.  Reaumur. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  fay  fomething  concerning  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  reducing  Chocolate  to  a  proper  Liquor  for  drinking. 
The  moft  ordinary  manner  of  doing  this  is  to  put  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  or,  in  its  ftead,  Milk  or  Wine,  in  a  proper  Veffel  ;  then 
the  Chocolate,  being  cut  down,  is  added  to  the  Liquor  ;  and, 
during  the  boiling,  the  Mixture  is  well  agitated  with  a  denticu¬ 
lated  or  notched  Piece  of  Wood,  commonly  called  a  Mill ,  ’till 
it  froths  ;  then  the  frothy  Liquor  is  poured  into  a  Cup  or  Bowl, 
and  drank  warm  or  tepid.  It  is  alfo  a  Cuftom  with  many  to 
eat  toafted  Bread  or  Bifcuit  foak’d  in  it.  What  remains  of  the 
Liquor  is,  before  it  is  poured  into  the  fecond  or  third  Cups,  to 
be  again  agitated  as  before,  till  at  laft  the  Whole  is  converted 
into  Froth.  Some  allow  the  Chocolate  to  boil  for  fome  time 
with  the  Liquor,  before  they  attempt  to  raife  it  into  a  Froth. 
But  ’tis  to  be  fear’d,  that,  by  this  Method,  it  may  lofe  too 
much  of  the  fubtile  Aromatic  it  contains.  They  who  do  not 
think  the  Chocolate  before  fufficiently  impregnated  with  Sugar, 
add  of  that  Ingredient  whatever  they  have  a  mind.  The  Pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Chocolate  to  the  Liquor,  with  regard  to  Weight, 
ought,  according  to  Mundius ,  and  fome  other  Authors,  to  be 
as  one  to  eight.  But  the  Proportion  is  always  varied,  according 
as  the  Chocolate  is  wanted  ftrong  or  weak. 

As  for  the  Dofe  or  Quantity  of  Chocolate  to  be  drank  at  a 
time,  it  is  commonly  determined  by  thePerfon  who  drinks  it. 
Colmenero  de  Ledefna,  a  celebrated  Spaniard^  affirms,  that  be¬ 
tween  five  and  fix  Ounces  of  it  may  be  drank,  without  doing  any 
Injury  to  the  Conftitution.  And  that  larger  Quantities  are  not 
prejudicial  to  fuch  as  are  not  accuftomed  to  it,  is  plain,  from  daily 
Vol.  I, 
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Experience,  efpecially  in  Cafes  where  the  Stomach  becoming 
empty  requires  frelh  Supplies.  They  who  drink  the  grofs  Sub¬ 
file  which  fubfidcs  to  the  Bottom,  imagining  it  to  be  the  moft 
nutritive  Part  of  the  Chocolate,  are  grolly  miftaken,  and  by 
that  Pra&ice  confiderably  injure  their  Health  ;  fince,  according 
to  the  laft  quoted  Author,  it  is  only  the  terreftrial  Part  of  the 
Cacao ,  which,  by  creating  Obftr Unions,  difpofes  to  melan¬ 
cholic  Diforders.  The  Dofe  or  Quantity  muft  alfo  be  confi¬ 
derably  varied,  according  to  the  Strength  or  Weaknefs  of  the 
Chocolate,  and  according  as  it  is  made  with  Milk  or  Wine.  A 
Man  in  perfect  Health  may  drink  as  much  as  he  has  an  Appetite 
for,  provided  he  finds  himfelf  refrelh’d,  and  his  Stomach  not 
overloaded  by  it.  But  he  ought  to  remain  in  a  State  of  Reft 
loi  half  an  Hour,  or  an  Hour,  after  he  has  drank  it,  left  Con- 
codfion  and  Digeftion  fhould  be  interrupted,  or  irregularly  car¬ 
ried  on.  He  ought  alfo  to  abftain  from  Food  for  fome  time  after 
he  has  drank  Chocolate,  left  by  a  contrary  Pradtice  be  fhould 
injure  his  Stomach  ;  for  Chocolate  is  itfelf  very  good  Matter  of 
Nourifhment.  lor  this  Reafon  the  moft  proper  Time  for  ufing 
it  is  when  the  Concoction  is  finifh’d,  whether  in  the  Morning, 
or  in  the  Afternoon.  And  iince  in  a  hot  Air  the  Powers  ot 
Digeftion  are  fainter  and  more  languid  than  in  a  cold  State  of 
the  Atmofphere,  ’tis  hence  obvious,  that  Chocolate  ought  to  be 
ufed  in  finaller  Quantities,  and  lefs  frequently,  in  Summer  than 
in  Winter,  as  Cohnenero  has  juftly  advifed  ;  though  he  adds, 
“  That  in  America ,  and  even  in  Spain,  Chocolate  may  be 
“  drank  at  all  times  ;  and  that  this  is  owing,  fir  ft,  to  Cuftom  ; 
“■  and,  fecondly,  to  the  excefiive  Heat  of  thefe  Countries,  by 
which,  in  Conjunction  with  an  abundant  Humidity,  the 
“  Pores  of  the  Inhabitants  are  open’d,  and  a  great  Diftipation 
“  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Body  is  caufed  ;  fo  that  Chocolate 
may  there  be  fafely  drank,  not  only  in  the  Morning,  but  at 
‘4  any  Hour  of  the  Day.  Now,  fince  by  the  intenfe  Heat  the 
“  natural  Heat  of  the  Body  is  diftipated  ;  and  fince  the  Heat  of 
u  the  Stomach,  and  other  Vifcera,  retires  to  the  Circum- 
“  ference  of  the  Body,  the  Stomach  muft  of  courfe  be  ren- 
“  dered  confiderably  weakened  ;  fo  that  the  Americans  and  Spa- 
“  niards  find  themfelves  refrefh’d,  and  the  Tone  of  their  Sto- 
£t  machs  reftor’d,  not  only  by.  Chocolate,  but  alfo  by  pure 
<c  and  unadulterated  Wine.”  The  aromatic  Ingredients  of 
the  Chocolate  recruit  the  languid  Stomach  ;  as  alfo  generous 
Wme,  by  reftoring  a  due  Degree  of  Contraction  to  the  nervous 
Syftem,  and  raifing  the  Spirits  to  a  proper  Motion.  But  left, 
in  Confequence  of  a  Diftipation  of  the  aqueous  Liquids,  the 
parched  V effels  of  the  Body  fhould  receive  a  Heat  which  would 
farther  inflame  the  Humours,  to  the  no  frnall  Detriment  of 
Health,  Caldera  advifes,  “  That  if,  during  an  exceftive  Heat, 
“  the  Perfon  who  intends  to  drink  Chocolate  is  thirfty,  he 
“  fhould  a  little  before  take  a  fmall  Draught  of  cold  Water, 
“  left  the  Chocolate  produce  a  frefh  Degree  of  Thirft,  and  ren- 
“  der  it  more  intenfe  than  it  was  before.  But  any  Liquor 
drank  after  Chocolate  generally  produces  the  moft  terrible 
“  Symptoms,  whether  it  be  Wine  or  Water.  I  myfelf  faw  a 
“  Vertigo  produc’d  by  this  imprudent  Practice  in  a  Citizen  of 
“  Seville  ;  the  Colic  in  another  ;  and  a  Privation  of  Voice  in 
“  many  others.”  Phyficians  are  not  fully  agreed,  whether 
without  any  Prejudice  to  Health  cold  Chocolate  may  be  ufed  as 
a  Cooler.  Gage  affirms,  “  That  it  is  fo  exceftively  cold,  that 
“  few  can  ufe  it  fafely  ;  fince  it  excites  Pains  of  the  Stomach, 
“  and  other  Diforders,  efpecially  in  Women.”  According  to 
Caldera ,  when  this  Liquor  is  cooled  with  Ice  or  Snow,  it  is 
equally  virulent  and  dangerous  with  cold  Poifons  :  For,  fays  he, 
when  a  fudden  Cold  feizes  the  Organs  of  Refpiration,  it  affedts 
them  with  fuch  a  Numbnefs  and  Torpor,  that  they  can  no 
longer  perform  their  proper  Motions  ;  and  this  Motion  ceafing, 
a  fudden  Death  enfues.  Now  ’tis  evident,  not  only  from  Rea¬ 
fon,  but  from  daily  Experience,  that  the  fame  fatal  Confe- 
quences  muft  be  produced,  when  an  intenfe  and  preternatural 
Cold  has  feiz’d  the  Stomach,  the  Liver,  the  Uterus,  and  the 
extreme  Orifices  of  the  Veins;  becaufe  fuch  a  Cold,  by  ob- 
ftrudling  thefe  Orifices,  puts  a  Stop  to  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  which  in  this  Cafe  is  fo  coagulated  in  the  Extremities  of 
the  Veins,  that  the  Functions  of  Life  ceafe,  Syncopes  enfue, 
and  the  Patient  dies  fuddenly,  without  any  apparent  Caufe. 
To  fuch  as  object,  that  all  who  daily  drink  Chocolate  thus 
cool’d  do  not  die  fuddenly,  Caldera  makes  this  Reply,  That 
neither  do  all  who  are  feiz’d  with  a  Plague  die  of  it ;  becaufe, 
though  the  Fornes  of  this  Difeafe  is  an  Agent  of  wonderful 
Force  and  Efficacy,  yet  it  only  operates  on  Subjects  properly 
difpofed  for  yielding  to  its  Virulence  ;  fo  that  every  one  ought 
to  take  care  of  himfelf,  and  become  cautious,  by  an  Obferva- 
tion  of  the  Fates  of  others.  Cohnenero ,  according  to  Meifner , 
is  of  Opinion,  that  Chocolate  drank  in  the  Dog-days  by  People 
of  hot  Conftitutions,  and  fuch  as  are  afflidled  with  a  Weaknefs 
and  Debility  of  the  Stomach,  is  moft  conducive  to  Health, 
when  made  with  Endive-water.  But  iince  in  Diftillation  what 
rifes  in  the  Alembic  from  the  Endive  does  not  partake  of  its 
faponaceous  Qualities,  and  fince  that  Plant  is  founcl ’to  contain 
no  aromatic  and  volatile  Parts,  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  Endive* 
water  fhould  be  more  proper  for  this  Purpole  thap  pure  com- 
ii  B  ’  moa 
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aion  Water,  or  diftil’d  Water1.  Corroborating  and  ftorruchic 
Virtues  are  in  vain  fought  for  in  Endive- water ;  but  thefe  may 
much  more  probably  be  found  in  a  little  Wine  added  to  the 
Chocolate,  if  no  Circumftances  concur  to  contraindicate  fuch  a 
Practice.  When  Chocolate  is  preferibed  as  a  Medicine,  the 
Phyfician  muft  determine  the  Quantity,  and  fix  the  proper  Sea- 
fons  of  Exhibition.  Such  as  are  become  weak,  in  Confequence 
of  Inanition,  may  judge  of  the  Quantity  from  the  Senfe  of  Re- 
frelhment  they  feel ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  ought  to  ufe  it 
more  fparingly  than  thofe  who  are  vigorous  and  tobufl. 

Having  thus  confidered  Chocolate  as  a  Drink,  we  now  come 
to  view  it  in  another  Light ;  that  is,  when  ufed  in  preparing 
Victuals.  Many,  then,  add  powder’d  Chocolate  to  certain 
Foods,  as  an  Aromatic,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  grateful  Smell, 
and  delicious  Tafte.  They  alfo  mix  it  with  Broths,  and  other 
Dilhes.  But  ’tis  obvious,  that  the  more  of  It  is  ufed  for  thefe 
Purpofes,  the  Food  becomes  not  only  more  fragrant  to  the 
Smell,  and  grateful  to  the  Tafte,  but  alfo  more  nutritive. 
Others,  efpecially  on  a  Journey,  in  the  Morning,  eat  Choco¬ 
late  dry,  without  any  foreign  Mixture  ;  this  fupplies  the  Place 
of  an  aromatic  Confection,  and  defends  them  from  the  Injuries 
of  the  cold  and  damp  'Air ;  fincej  by  ftimulating  the  Juices  into 
a  fomewhat  brifker  Motion,  it  in  fome  meafure  prevents  thofe 
unlucky  Confequences  which  are  generally  produced  by  an  ob- 
ftrudted  Perfpiration.  Befides,  as  Travellers  are  fometimes 
reduced  to  Straights  for  want  of  Food,  this  DefeCt  may,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  fupply’d  by  Chocolate  ;  of  which  are  alfo  made 
Sweetmeats,  and  other  Delicacies,  very  grateful  to  the  Tafte, 
whofe  Virtues  may  be  judg’d  of  from  what  has  already  been 
faid  of  Chocolate,  and  a  Confideration  of  the  other  Subftances 
which  enter  their  Compofitions.  The  Royal  Chocolate ,  for 
Inftance,  prepar’d  for  U/adiJlaus  the  Fourth,  King  of  Poland , 
and  preferved  among  the  Arcana  Cn'offeliana ,  is  made  thus  : 

Take  four  Ounces  of  Indian  Chocolate,  reduc’d  to  a  Powder, 
and  pafs’d  through  a  Sierce  ;  of  powder’d  Canary  Sugar, 
one  Pound  ;  twelve  fweet  Almonds  decorticated,  and  well 
beat  in  a  Marble  Mortar  :  Let  thefe  be  fufficiently  mix’d, 
incorporated  with  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  by  a  long  Agita¬ 
tion  converted  into  Foam  ;  then  add  between  half  a  Dram 
and  a  Dram  of  Ambergrife,  triturated  with  Canary  Sugar  ; 
and  of  Mufk  diflblved  in  Sugar  of  Rofes,  half  a  Scruple. 
Reduce  the  Whole  into  a  Mafs,  of  which  form  fmall 
Cakes  an  Inch  fquare,  to  be  laid  upon  Paper,  and  dry’d 
over  a  fmall  Iron  Furnace. 

The  Rob  of  Chocolate,  prepared  with  Saffron  and  Oil  of 
Almonds,  is  by  Brucbnan  recommended  as  a  Specific  in 
Coughs.  The  Confeftio  Pacifica  de  Succolata  Inda ,  in  Myn  - 
Jicht ,  is  an  Eledluary,  which,  befides  Chocolate,  confifts  of  a 
great  Number  of  Aromatics,  and  other  ftimulating  and  nutri¬ 
tive  Ingredients.  It  is  recommended  as  a  Secret  of  wonderful 
Efficacy  in  the  Cure  of  Venereal  Impotence,  if,  after  proper 
Evacuations,  a  Piece  of  the  Bulk  of  a  Chefnut  is  daily  ufed. 

I  muft  here  alfo  obferve,  that  ’tis  cuftomary  for  fome  to  mix 
purgative,  antifebrile,  and  other  Medicines,  with  Chocolate, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ;  but  whether,  and  in  what  Cafes,  it  is  a  proper  Vehicle 
for  other  Medicines,  muft  be  judg’d  from  what  has  already  been 
faid  concerning  it. 

From  what  has  been  advanc’d,  we  muft  be  guided  in  our 
Judgment,  whether  Chocolate  is  proper  for  all  thofe  to  whofe 
Palates  it  is  agreeable.  When  moderately  ufed,  it  feems  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Health  of  thofe  who  are  in  no  Danger  of  having 
their  Juices  ftimulated  into  too  brifk  a  Motion,  or  their  Con- 
ftitutions  overheated  by  the  Ufe  of  Aromatics  ;  as  alfo  of  thofe 
whofe  Stomachs  are  able  to  concodt  and  fubdue  the  pinguious 
and  tenacious  Subftance  of  the  Cacao  Nut.  Hence  ’tis  obvious, 
that  thofe  People  muft  abftain  from  the  frequent  and  immo¬ 
derate  Ufe  of  it,  who  are  in  the  full  Vigour  of  Youth  ;  whofe 
Juices  are  eafily  put  into  preternatural  Commotions ;  who  have 
fpare  dry  Conftitutions  ;  and  whofe  Prunes  Vies ,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  having  loft  their  Tone,  are  unfit  for  a  due  Concodtion 
of  the  Aliments.  The  Expreffions  then  of  Piperus ,  Corail,  ad 
Mynf  where  he  calls  Chocolate  a  Panacea ,  and  an  univerfal 
Medicine  ;  and  thofe  of  Caldera ,  when  he  afferts,  that,  like 
the  Apples  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  it  preferves  from  Death,  and 
the  Infirmities  of  Age,  are  evidently  hyperbolical  and  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  fince  by  one  Medicine  many  Difeafes  may  be  remov’d, 
but  no  one  is  found  capable  of  eradicating  all  the  Diforders  to 
which  Mankind  is  fuljedt,  as  has  been  demonftrated  by  the  in¬ 
comparable  Boerhaave.  Left  this  Ihould  appear  a  random  Af- 
fertion  concerning  Chocolate,  I  fhall,  from  Caldera ,  who 
beftows  the  higheft  Encomiums  upon  it,  enumerate  the  feveral 
Cafes  in  which  the  Ufe,  and  much  more  the  Abufe,  of  it  is 
to  be  avoided.  “  Chocolate ,”  fays  he,  “  is  prejudicial  to  all 
thofe  who  labour  under  Fevers,  or  any  other  acute  Diforders  ; 
“  fince  in  thefe  it  is  converted  into  Bile.  It  is  alfo  hurtful  to 
“  the  Stomach,  when  disordered  with  Crudities,  in  Confa- 
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cc  quence  of  Indigestion.  It  is  highly  improper  in  all  Diar- 
“  rheas,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  bilious  Kind  ;  though  it  fome- 
“  times  proves  ferviceable  in  Liehteries,  by  promoting  the  Di- 
“  geftion  of  the  Aliments.  It  is  hurtful  after  Dinner  and  Sup- 
16  per,  efpecially  after  Feafting  in  a  luxurious  manner.  Be- 
“  fides,  Chocolate  is  attended  with  this  Inconvenience,  that  it 

“  carries  the  crude  and  unconcodted  Chyle  along  with  it  to  the 
<c  Blood-Veffels,  which,  if  it  there  becomes  putrid,  lays  a 
“  Foundation  for  the  moft  terrible  Diforders  ;  and  either 
“  creates  new,  or  augments  old  Obftrudtions,  before  too  obfti- 
nate  to  be  confiftent  with  a  State  of  Health.”  Then  fub- 
joining  fome  things  relative  to  the  bad  Confequences  arifing 
frbm  the  Abule  of  Chocolate,  he  adds  thefe  Words :  “  If  it  is 
“  ufed  in  larger  Quantities,  or  more  frequently  than  is  confift- 
“  ent  with  preferving  the  native  Heat  of  the  Stomach  ;  it  in 
u  this  Cafe  Creates  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  the  ftrongeft  and 
<c  moft  vigorous  Digeftion.  The  habitual  Drinking  of  it  proves 
u  a  Burden  to  the  Stomach,  when  already  full,  efpecially  when 
it  is  drank  with  h  View  rather  to  provoke,  than  to  remove 
u  Hurlger  :  For  by  fuch  a  Practice,  Paienefs  of  Colour  is  pro- 
“  duc’d,  and  Crudities  are  generated,  which  bring  on  a  Tre- 
“  mor  of  the. Nerves,  and  an  extreme  Leannefs.  By  this 
“  Ciiftom  the  Belly  isdifteilded,  the  Countenance  difcolourcd  j 
“  and  fometime^  Vprtigoes,  Head-achs,  creeping  Pains  of  the 
“  Brain,  artd  pefhaps  long-continued  Fevers,  and  infuperable 
“  varicofe  Obftrudtions,  are  form’d.  Frorh  this  Caufe,  and 
“  the  various  Crudities  infeparable  from  it,  arife  hjmochondriac 
u  Melancholy,  Shd  an  incredible  Complication  of  Diforders. 

“  If,  fays.  Bagliviy  any  one,  efpecially  of  a  fanguine  and 
“  hot  Conftitution,  drinks  Chocolate  immoderately,  fince  it 
ihfpiffates  the  Blood,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  Circulation^ 
“  probably  in  Confequence  of  the  vifeid  artd  tenacious  Nature 
<c  of  the  Cacao  ;  it  produces  Inflammations  of  the  Vifcera, 
“  long  Mefenteric  Fevers,  and  Apoplexies ;  the  Frequency  of 
<c  which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  too  liberal  Uie  of  Chocolate^ 
“  which  too  much  infpiflates  the  Blood  ;  for  which  Reafoh  the 
“  Drinkers  of  it  become  exceffively  fat,  as  I  have  obferved  in  a 
“  great  many  Inftances.” 

According  to  Meifner ,  Chocolate  hot  only  generates  Ob- 
“  ftrudtions  in  thofe  who  drink  it  to  Excefs,  but  alfo  when,' 
“  ufed  moderately  in  every  Conftitution  previoufly  difpofed  to 
“  them  by  the  ladteal  Veffels  being  too  fmall,  depreffed,  or 
“  fluffed  with  a  vifeid  Humour  ;  fince,  in  thefe,  the  terreftrial 
“  Parts  of  the  Chocolate  flop,  and  either  form  or  augment 
“  Obftrudtions.  For  this  Reafon  young  Girls  labouring  under 
“  a  Chlorojis y  and  all  others  fubjedt  to  Obftrudtions,  ought  to 
“  abftain  from  it.”  For  this  Reafon  alfo  Mr.  'JujJicu  difap- 
proves  of  its  being  ufed  by  Students,  fince  its  oleous  and 
pinguious  Subftance  being  of  difficult  Digeftion,  difpofes  to  Ob¬ 
ftrudtions  of  the  Vifcera.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  Colics,  Suffo¬ 
cations,  and  intenfe  haemorrhoidal  Pains,  are  produced  by  it. 

Hoffman  affirms,  that  the  more  of  it  is  drank  by  hypochon¬ 
driacal  Patients,  the  greater  Injury  they  fuftain  ;  fince  Eructa¬ 
tions,  Lofs  of  Appetite,  Pains  and  Uneafinefs  of  the  PresccrdiUy 
are  produced  by  the  Inflation  and  Diftention  of  the  Stomach  occa- 
fioned  by  it ;  for  the  ftrong  Acid  with  which  the  Primse  Vise  of 
the  Hypochondriac  always  abound,  meeting  with  the  earthy  and 
oleous  Parts  of  the  Chocolate,  produces  a  tough,  vifeid  Mafs, 
which,  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  Foldings  of  the  Stomach  and  Duo¬ 
denum,  lays  a  Foundation  for  the  above-mentioned  Diforders. 
In  this  Cafe  I  have  obferv’d,  that  a  gentle  Emetic  has  afforded 
prefent  Relief,  reftor’d  the  Strength,  and  eas’d  the  Patient,  by 
bringing  up  a  large  Quantity  of  a  blackifh  fordid  Matter,  which 
had  been  generating  for  fome  time.  This  happens  moft  readily 
in  Cafes  where  the  Tone  of  the  Stomach  is  loft,  and  the  Patient 
is  coftive.  Such  as  indulge  themfelves  to  Excefs  in  drinking 
Chocolate,  Ihould  according  to  Konig,  take  care,  left,  like 
King  William  the  Third,  as  appears  from  the  Hiftory  of  his 
Difeafe,  by  an  Accumulation  of  Vifeid ities,  they  deftroy  the 
Tone  of  the  Primse  Viae,  and  rafhly  bring  on  a  Flux.  That 
drinking  Chocolate  to  Excefs  alfo  contributes  very  much  to  the 
Formation  of  Stones,  efpecially  in  the  Gall-bladder,  has  been 
attefted  by  the  Obfervations  of  fome  of  the  beft  practical 
Phyficians.  Thus  at  Paris ,  according  to  Carolus  Sponiusy  the 
Body  of  a  certain  Man  who  indulg’d  too  liberally  the  Ufe  of 
Chocolate,  being  laid  open,  in  the  Gall-bladder  were  found 
above  twenty  fmall  Stones,  which,  according  to  Meifner ,  were 
juftly  aferib’d  to  his  immoderate  Ufe  of  Chocolate.  On  account 
of  the  large  Quantity  of  Sugar  which  enters  the  Compofition 
of  Chocolate,  its  Ufe,  and  much  more  its  Abufe,  ought  to  be 
Ihun’d  by  Women  labouring  under  uterine  Diforders,  and  by 
thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  hypochondriacal  Flatulences^ ;  not  fo 
much  becaufe  the  vifeid  and  tenacious  Humours,  lodg  d  in  the 
Prunes  VieSy  and  which  are  the  immediate  Matter  of  hypochon¬ 
driacal  Obftrudlions,  are  increas’d  by  the  Sugar,  as  becaufe  the 
Sugar,  meeting  with  a  peccant  Acid,  increafes  the  trouble  fome 
Flatulencies.  The  Difadvantages  arifing  from  the  Abufe  oi 
Chocolate,  confider’d  as  made  up  of  warm  Water,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  plain  to  every  one  who  will  allow  himfelf  to  reflect,  that 
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the  too  frequent  Ufe  of  warm  Water  relaxes  the  Organs  of  Di¬ 
geftion,  and  all  the  Solids  in  general,  and  muft,  confequently, 
be  pernicious.  '  '  ;  . 

*Tis  much  difputed,  whether  a  Compofition  refembling  Qio- 
colate  may  not  be  made  in  Europe ,  without  the  Affiftance  of 
Cacao.  Some  maintain  the  Affirmative,  fince,  in  the  European 
Climates,  Vegetables  are  produc’d  of  highly  nutritive  Qualities, 
which  is  the  principal  Property  of  the  Cacao ,  and  which,  being 
reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  mix’d  with  other  Subftances,  may  be 
form’d  into  a  Mafs,  and  made  up  like  Chocolate.  Befides,  the 
European  Vegetables,  among  many  others,  have  this  remarkable 
Advantage  above  the  Cacao,  that  they  are  lefs  heavy  and  bur- 
denfome  to  the  Stomach.  Grew  exprefly  affirms,  that  Almonds, 
well  triturated,  and  Efficiently  mix’d  with  a  due  Proportion  of 
Sugar  and  Aromatics,  make  a  Mafs  as  pleafant  to  the  Palate  a£ 
the  fineft  Chocolate  ;  concerning  which  Compofition  Valentini 
affirms,  “  That,  in  Batavia,  he  knew  a  Landlord  who  fold  no 
“  other  kind  of  Chocolate  than  what  was  prepar’d  after  this 
“  manner.  ”  Rofmus  Lentilius ,  when  fpeaking  on  this  Sub- 
jedl,  has  thefe  Words  :  “  Blancard  orders  a  Subftance,  re-r 
11  fembling  Chocolate,  to  be  made  of  our  own  Almonds, 
“  Efficiently  triturated, with  an  Addition  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves, 
“  Anife,  Sugar,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  the  Balfam  of  Peru. 
<c  This  Compofition  he  extols  very  much,  and  affirms  that  its 
t£  Tafte  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  Chocolate  ;  nor 
“  do  I  in  the  leaft  doubt,  but  a  moft  elegant  Compofition, 
“  poflefs’d  of  the  fame  Virtue  with  Chocolate,  may  be  pre- 
“  par’d  in  the  following  manner. 

“  Take  one  Pound  of  excorticated  fweet  Almonds,  Pir.e- 
“  nuts  well  clean’d,  and  frefh  Piftache-nuts,  each  half 
“  a  Pound ;  the  belt  Cinnamon,  half  an  Ounce  ;  Cloves, 
“  two  Drams;  choice  Manna,  four  Ounces ;  of  Sugar, 
“  a  Efficient  Quantity.  Make  into  a  Confection  like 
“  Chocolate,  to  which  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  add  a  little 
Mufk  and  Amber.  This  Confedlion  drank  in  Milk, 
“  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Eggj  is  a  celebrated  Analeptic; 
4t  the  Confedtio  Alkermes  may  alfo  be  added  to  it  for 
“  anfwering  particular  Intentions.”  Eph.  N.  C.  D.  3. 
a.  5.  app. 

**  In  like  manner,  according  to  Bruchnann ,  the  Chocolate 
<c  of  Brunfwick  is  prepared  of  that  fort  of  Ale  called  Mum , 
4t  with  fortie  Yolks  of  Eggs,  abd^  Aromatics  ;  and  this  is  cer- 
“  tainly  no  defpicable  Liquor.  Befides,  a  Drink  refembling 
“  Chocolate  is  prepar’d  of  the  fine  Wheat-flour  of  Halle, 
“  roafted  and  mix’d  with  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Sugar,  Cinnamon, 
“  and  Milk.” 

The  learned  D  ait  id  Fried  el,  in  a  Treatife  which  he  calls, 
Medicinifche  Bedencken ,  prefers  to  Chocolate  a  Liquor  pre¬ 
par’d  of  equal  Quantities  of  bitter  and  fweet  Almonds  decor¬ 
ticated,  and  bruifed  with  Sugar  and  Aromatics.  To  thefe 
jnuft  be  added  a  proper  Quantity  of  warm  Milk.  Or  thus : 

Take  of  fweet  and  bitter  Almonds;  each  an  Ounce  ;  after 
having  roafted  them  in  an  Iron  Pan  till  they  have  affum’d 
a  brownifh  Colour,  and  wip’d  them  with  a  Linen  Cloth, 
bruife  them  in  a  Mortar,  and  with  a  Spatula  mix  them 
with  four  Meafures  of  boiling  Milk,  and  to  this  Mixture 
add  the  Yolk  of  one  or  two  Eggs,  broken  in  a  little 
cold  Milk  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  add  a  little  Cloves,  Cinna¬ 
mon  and  Sugar. 

CACAOTETL.  An  Indian  Stone,  otherwife  called  La¬ 
pis  corvinus ,  which  when  heated,  is  faid  to  give  a  Crack  like 
'Lhunder. 

CACATORIA  FEBRIS,  a  Name  given  by  F.  Sylvius 
to  a  kind  of  intermittent  Fever,  attended  with  copious  Stools. 
Cajlellus. 

CACAVI,  Monard.  Jive  Cazabi ,  Cluf.  in  French ,  Caf- 
fave ,  or  Pain  de  Madagafcar ,  is  a  kind  of  Bread  which  the 
Indians  make  of  the  Root  of  a  Plant  called  Yuca.  Cafpar 
Bauhine  calls  it  the  Manihot  of  the  Indians ,  or  the  Yuca  with 
hempen  Leaves;  and  John  Bauhine ,  the  Manihot  Theveti , 
Yuca,  &  Cajfavi ;  in  French  they  call  it  Manioc,  or  Manio- 
que.  It  is  a  Shrub  which  grows  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix 
Feet ;  the  Stalk  is  woody,  wreathed,  abounding  with  Joints 
and  Bunches,  brittle,  and  full  of  Pith.  The  Leaves  are  of 
the  Breadth  of  a  Man’s  Hand,  divided  each  into  feven  or  eight 
Parts,  always  green,  and  refembling  the  Leaves  of  Hemp  ; 
the  f  lowers  are  monopetalous  and  Bell-Eap  d,  near  an  Inch 
in  Diameter,  and  indented  with  five  deep  Jags.  The  Poin- 
tal  in  the  Middle  becomes  a  Fruit  almoft  round,  and  nearly 
as  big  as  a  Hafel-nut ;  it  is  compofed  of  three  Capfules,  or 
oblong  Cells  join’d  together,  which  inclofe  each  a  Stone  or 
oblong  Seed,  a  little  bigger  than  the  Kernel  of  a  Pine-apple. 
The  Root  is  of  the  Size  and  Figure  of  a  large  Turnep,  of  a 
dark  Colour  without,  and  white  within.  This  Plant  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  feveral  Countries  of  America,  where  they  fet  it  in 
Furrows  j  it  is  very  fruitful,  but  its  Virtues  are  very  different 
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according  to  the  Climates  where  it  is  produc’d.  Thus  what 
grows  on  the  Continent  is  wholfome,  and  good  to  eat  raw  of 
dreffed  ;  but  that  of  St.  Dominica ,  Cuba ,  Hayri ,  and  other 
Ifles,  is  very  pernicious,  and  a  violent  and  fpeedy  Poifon,  if  it 
be  eaten  raw  ;  and  yet  it  is.  of  this  laft  that  they  make  the 
Bread  called  Cacavi,<  or  CaJJave ,  in  Manner  following. 

They  peel  the  Roots  of  the  Yuca ,  rafp  them,  and,  putting 
them  into  Bags  made  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Palm-tree,  prefsout 
the  Juice.  After  this,  they  take  the  Dregs,  or  preffed  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  fry  it  in  a  Pan  over  a  fmall  Fire,  toffing  and  turning 
it  from  one  Side  to  another,  that  it  may  thicken.  When  it  is 
Efficiently  drefled,they  make  it  into  thin  Cakes,  which  they  dry 
in  the  Sun,  or  over  a  Fire;  and  this  is  the  Bread  called  CaJJave , 
which  is  very  nourilhing,  and,  when  it  is  dry,  will  keep  as 
well  as  Bifcuit,  without  corrupting.  The  Savages  of  the  An¬ 
tilles,  apd  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  JVeJl- Indies,  feed  on  it. 
i  The  Ufe  of  this  Bread  contrails  the  Gullet  by  its  Afperi- 
fy,  and  caufes  a.Strangulation,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  fteep 
it  in  Broth  or  Water,  or  -  mix  it  with  other  Aliments:  They 
wfio  have  not  taken  that  Precaution,  and  are  willing  to  eat  it 
dry,  ought  always  to  have  a  Bottle  of  Water  at  Hand,  to 
moiften  every  Mouthful  they  take. , 

'The-  expreffed  juice  of  this  Root  Would  kill  any  Animal 
which  Ihould  fwallow  it  crude  ;  but  if  it  be  boiled  to  the  Con- 
fumption  of  half,  and  fuffer’d  to  cool,  it  will  be  converted 
into  a  four  Liquor,  of  the  Tafte,  Ufe,  and  Qualities  of  Vine¬ 
gar  ;  being  infpiffated  to  a  Sapa  over .  the  Fire,  it  becomes 
lweet,  and  ferves  the  Indians  inttead  of  Honey. 

The  Yuca  Root  of  the  Iflands,  in  order  to  produce  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Effedls  before-mention’d,  muft  contain  an  acrimonious 
and  corrofive  volatile  Salt,  which  is  diflipated  by  Boiling,  fo 
that  nothing  remaining  but  a  fixed  Salt  confounded  and  en¬ 
tangled  with  the  Oil,  it  has  only  Strength  enough  to  make  an 
Acid  like  Vinegar  ;  and  even  that  Acidity  is  for  the  moft  part 
deftroy’d  by  Evaporation,  and  infpiffating  the  Liquor  to  a 
Sapa,  becaufe  the  Oil,  being  then  much  more  collected  toge- 
ther,  ftreightly  binds  and  enirompafles  the  Salts,  and  hinders 
them  from  making  any  other  Impreffion  upon  the  Nerves  of 
the  Tongue,  than  a  fort  of  Titillation  called  Swreetnefs. 

The  Juice  of  the  Roucou  is  faid  to  be  a  Counter- poifon  to 
the  Manioque.  Lemery  des  Drogues. 

CACCIONDE.  The  Name  of  a  Pill,  which  has  for  its 
Bafis  the  Terra  Japonnica ,  or  Catechu,  and  is  commended  by 
Baglivi  againft  a  Dyfentery.  Cajlellus. 

CACEDONIUS  Tartarum,  is  peccant  Matter  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Body,  generated  from  Separations  by  the  fecretive  Facul¬ 
ty,  which  are  not  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  Operation  of 
the  expullive  Faculty.  Rulandus* 

CACHECTICUS;  One  who  labours  under  a  Cachexia. 

CACHEXIA;  from  ill  or  bad,  and  z^is,  a 

Habit.  A  Cachexy;  that  is,  an  univerfal  bad  Habit  of  Body, 
proceeding  from  a  Defedl  in  Nutrition,  which  muft  arife,  either 
from  a  Depravation  of  the  nutritious  Juices  ;  a  Defedl  in  the 
Veffels  which  ought  to  receive  thefe  Juices ;  or  a  Deficiency 
in  that  Adlion  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  by  which  a  Part  of 
the  circulating  Juices  is  apply’d  to  the  Solids  for  their  Nutri¬ 
tion. 

The  nutritious  Juices  are  deprav’d  by  Aliments  which  are 
fuperior  to  the  Powers  of  Digeftion,  that  is,  which  cannot 
be  digefted,  and  affimilated  by  the  proper  Organs.  Of  this 
Sort  are  all  crude,  farinaceous,  and  leguminousVegetables,  which 
on  a  weak  Stomach  are  fubjedl  to  form  a  kind  of  tenacious 
Pafte.  Add  to  thefe,  all  Sorts  of  Food,  which  are  hard,  fi¬ 
brous,  fat,  acrid,  aqueous,  and  vifeid.  Among  thefe  may 
juftly  be  reckon’d  fome  indigeftible  Subftances,  which  deprav’d 
Appetites  fometimes  covet,  as  Cinders,  Chalk,  Sand,  or 
Lime. 

It  muft,  Jiowever,  be  remark’d,  that  the  Aliments  above- 
mention’d  will  not  be  fubjedl  to  induce  a  Cachexy,  provided 
the  Organs  of  Digeftion  are  Efficiently  ftrong,  and  proportio¬ 
nal  Exer^ife  is  ufed  by  the  Perfon  who  takes  them.  Hence 
other  Caufes  of  the  Depravation  of  the  nutritious  Juices  muft 
be  join’d  to  the  preceding ;  as  a  Deficiency  with  refpedl  to 
Animal  Motion  or  Exercife,  and  a  Debility  of  the  digeftive 
Organs;  tho’  a  too  great  Tenfion  thereof  may  have  the  fame 
Effedts,  if  Efficient  to  interfere  with  the  Solution  and  Affimi- 
lation  of  the  Aliment.  If  the  general  Mafs  of  Blood  alfo  happens 
to  be  vitiated  extremely  in  any  manner  whatever,  the  nutritious 
Juices  muft  in  Proportion  be  deprav’d.  Thefe  Defedls  in  the 
Organs  of  Digeftion  are  brought  about  in  various  manners  ; 
as  by  all  profufe  Secretions  of  what  kind  foever,  as  violent 
Vomitings,  Diarrhoeas,  Dyfenteries,  or  Haemorrhages  ;  by  a 
feirrhous  Diforder  of  any  of  the  -Vifcera;  or  by  a  Retention 
of  fomething  in  the  Body  which  ought  to  have  been  excreted. 

It  is  evident,  that  thefe  Caufes  united  adt  either  by  diminifh- 
ing  the  Solids,  or  by  diftending  them  with  Fluids  not  adapted 
to  circulate  thro’  them.  Hence  arife  two  Sorts  of  Difeafes, 
that  is,  a  Confumption,  and  what  is  ufually  called  a  Leuca~ 
phlegmatia ,  or  an  Anajarca. 

According; 
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According  to  the  different  Colour,  Bulk,  Tenacity,  Acri¬ 
mony,  and  Fluidity  of  the  ftagnating^  Liquids,  various  Ap¬ 
pearances  arife,  which  may  be  efteem’d  Symptoms  of  a  Cachexy. 
Thus  the  Skin  appears  white,  pale,  yellow,  livid,  red,  green, 
black,  or  tawny  ;  the  Patient  perceives  a  Senfation  of  Gra- 
vity  ;  Tumors  arife  under  the  Eyes,  and  affedt  the  more  thin 
Parts  of  the  Body.  Add  to  thefe,  Flatulencies,  cedematous 
Tumors  of  the  Parts  remote  from  the  Heart  ;  Palpitations  of 
the  Heart  and  Arteries,  which  are  augmented  by  the  leaft 
Motion  ;  crude  and  thin  Urine  ;  fpontaneous,  and  evidently 
watery  Sweats  •,  all  which  are  fucceeded  by  Emaciation,  or  a 
Leucophlegmatia ,  and  Dropfy. 

No  univerfal  Defedt  of  the  Veffels  which  ought  to  receive 
good  nutritious  Juices  can  be  affign’d  ;  but  their  too  great  Con¬ 
traction  or  Laxity,  and  the  Confequences  thereof,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  Caufes  of  thefe  Defects. 

There  is  a  Deficiency  in  that  Adtion  of  the  Animal  OeCo- 
nomy,  by  which  a  Part  of  the  Juices  is  applied  to  the  Solids, 
whenever  the  Force  of  the  Circulation  is  either  too  languid, 
or  too  violent.  • 

From  what  Iras  been  faid,  a  Cachexy  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifh’d.  And  as  to  the  Confequences  thereof,  they  may  be 
fbrefeen  by  carefully  confidering  the  Caufe,  Standing,  Effedis, 
and  Degrees  of  the  Diforder. 

To  thefe  alfo  the  Method  of  Cure  muff  be  carefully  adapted  ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  a  Mitigation,  and  moderate  Infpiffation, 
of  the  too  acrid  and  too  fluid  Juices  are  fometimes  requir’d  ; 
and,  in  other  Cafes,  the  tenacious  and  adhering  Juices  muff  be 
diffolv’d,  and  render’d  fluid.  And  as  a  Diffolution,  and  an 
Infpiffation,  of  the  Juices  may  be  induc’d  by  various  Caufes, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  vary  the  Medicines,  and  the  Manner  of 
applying  them,  as  the  different  Caufes  {hall  determine. 

But  the  principal  Rules  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  Cure  are, 

Firft,  To  adminifter  fuch  Aliment  as  approaches  nearly  to 
the  Nature  of  the  healthful  Fluids  of  the  Body,  which  are 
eafily  digeftible;  which  are  in  their  Nature  oppofite  to  the 
Caufe  of  the  Diforder  ;  and  which  are  agreeable  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient. 

Secondly,  To  promote  the  Digeftion  of  fuch  Aliments,  by 
feafoning  them  with  proper  Aromatics ;  by  drinking  proper 
Quantities  of  generous  Wine;  and  by  Exercife  and  Air. 

Thirdly,  To  difpofe  the  Organs  of  Digeftion  to  perform 
their  Duties,  by  proper  gentle  Digeftives,  Vomits,  Purges, 
and  Corroborants. 

Fourthly,  As  foon  as  the  Paffages  are  relax’d,  and  the  morbid 
Matter  is  attenuated,  to  promote  its  Expulfion,  by  attenu¬ 
ating  Diuretics  and  Sudorifics. 

Laftly,  To  complete  the  Cure  by  Chafybeates,  alcaline 
arid  faponaceous  Subftances,  together  with  Walking,  Riding,  or 
other  proper  Exercifes,  F'ridfions,  and  Baths. 

The  Caufe  however  of  the  Diftemper  only  can  determine 
the  Choice  of  all  thefe,  and  the  Manner  of  applying  them. 

When  a  Cachedfic  Confumption  arifes  from  too  great  an 
Acrimony  of  the  Juices,  the  particular  Species  of  Acrimony 
'  muff,  if  poflible,  be  difeover’d. 

Firft,  By  inveftigating  the  Caufe  of  the  Cachexy. 

Secondly,  By  examining  into  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe, 
and  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient. 

Thirdly,  By  the  Symptoms. 

Fourthly,  By  the  Excretions. 

And,  when  the  Nature  of  the  prevailing  Acrimony  is  known, 
it  muft  be  corredled  by  Subftances  of  a  contrary  Nature. 
Roerh.  Aph.  See  Alcali  and  Acidum. 

This  Account,  which  Boerhaave  gives  of  a  Cachexy,  is  very 
diftindf,  and  has  the  Appearance  of  being  juft.  But  for  the 
farther  Illuftration  of  the  Subjedf,  l  {hall  explain  how  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  a  Cachexy  may  be,  and  generally  is,  produc’d. 

Suppofe  then,  a  Perfon  of  any  Conftitution  whatever  has 
his  Stomach  and  Organs  of  Digeftion  impair’d  by  any  Acci¬ 
dent  ;  and  that  this  Perfon  takes  one  or  more  hearty.  Meals  of 
any  Aliment  which  is  fuperior  to  the  Force  of  the  digeftive 
Organs  ;  and  that  moreover,  he  ufes  little  or  no  Exercife. 
Upon  this  Occafton  it  is  not  likely,  that  the  Aliment  fhould 
be  digefted  and  aflimilated,  fo  as  to  produce  good  Blood  ;  but 
in  proportion,  as  the  Aliment  is  more  or  lefs  diffolv’d,  the 
partially  diffolv’d  Portions  will  ftagnate  in  the  firft,  or  more 
remote  Series  of  Veffels,  that  is,  in  the  larger  or  fmaller 
Veffels;  and  will  caufe  various  Diforders,  according  to  the 
Ufes  and  Importance  of  the  Parts  which  they  obftrudt. 

Suppofe  the  Aliment  fo  little  diflolv’d,  that  the  largeft  Par¬ 
ticles  which  the  La&eals  can  poflibly  admit,  are  by  thefe  con¬ 
vey’d  to  the  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Mafs  of  Blood,  with  which  circulating  till  they  arrive  at  the 
Lungs,  they  either  pafs  not  at  all,  or  with  Difficulty,  thro’ 
the  minute  Veffels  of  that  Organ,  on  account  of  their  Bulk  : 
Hence  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  Palpitations,  arife.  And 
as  the  Blood  {hould  be  farther  elaborated,  and  receive  its  red 
Colour  in  the  Lungs,  this  Impediment  will  in  fome  Degree 
prevent  both  :  Hence  the  Blood  will  be  pale,  and  the  Particles 
of  which  it  conlifts,  will  not  be  fo  perfectly  mix’d  and  united 
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together,  as  to  form  a  Fluid  adapted  to  the  Exigencies  of  the 
Animal  Oeconomy.  For  this  Reafon  the  watery  Particles 
readily  feparate  from  the  reft,  and  loiter,  or  ftagnate  in  different 
Parts,  where  they  caufe  foft  I  umors,  as  under  the  Eyes, 
and  in  the  Parts  remote  from  the  Heart.  As  thefe  large  Par-  ' 
tides  muft,  moreover,  ftagnate  in  the  Glands,  and  obftrudt  them, 
the  Secretions  of  their  refpedtive  Fluids  muft  be  impair’d. 
For  this  Reafon  many  of  the  aqueous  Particles,  which  fhould 
either  be  feparated  for  Expulfion,  or  apply’d  to  particular 
Ufes,  are  retain’d  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ;  the  Bile  alfo,  a 
Fluid  of  the  utmoft  Importance  in  Digeftion,  as  well  as  the 
Pancreatic  Juice,  becomes  defective,  inert,  and  languid  ;  and 
all  the  Solids  are  farther  relax’d,  and,  amongft  them,  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  Digeftion  ;  whence  every  fubfequent  Meal  lays  a  new. 
Foundation  for  an  Increafe  of  the  Diforder,  and  all  its  Sym¬ 
ptoms.  The  Confequences  of  all  this  are,  all  the  Symptoms 
related  above  from  Boerhaave. 

I  muft  add.  That  when  Women  have  acquir’d  fuch  a  Habit, 
the  watery  Particles  of  the  Blood  loiter,  or  ftagnate  ;  and  the 
other  Particles  are  too  large  to  pafs  thro’  the  minute  Uterine 
Veffels,  and  form  the  Catamenia. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  Reafons  are  evident,  why  the 
eating  Chalk,  Cinders,  Dirt,  unfermented  farinaceous  Vege¬ 
tables,  as  Oatmeal,  and  other  indigeftible  Subftances,  induce 
a  Chlorofis. 

I  cannot  conceive  it  poflible  to  adapt  any  Method  of  Cure 
to  fuch  a  Diforder  as  has  been  deferib’d,  more  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed,  than  that  which  confifts  in  fupplying  the  Organs  of  Di¬ 
geftion  with  Aliments  the  moft  eafy  of  Digeftiori,  and  which 
approach  the  neareft  to  the  Nature  of  the  found  and  health¬ 
ful  Juices  ;  in  due  and  prudent  Evacuations  of  the  firft  Or¬ 
gans  of  Digeftion  ;  in  corroborating  thefe  Organs,  and  fupply¬ 
ing  the  Deficiencies  of  Bile,  by  Aromatics,  Bitters,  and  at 
laft  by  Steel  ;  in  directing  proper  Exercife;  and  in  expelling 
the  Matter  ftagnating  in  the  Glands,  and  other  Parts,  by  the 
proper  Emundtories,  when  once  fufficiently  refolv’d,  bar  tire 
manner  fpecify’d  above. 

CACHIMIA.  See  Cachymia. 

CACHLEX,  kcl^mA.  A  little  Stone  or  Pebble,  particu¬ 
larly  fuch  as  is  found  in  Waters,  or  by  the  Sea-fhore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas ,  who  alfo  makes  it  the  Name  of  an  Animal. 
Galen ,  Lib.  io.  de  S.  F.  fays,  that  Cachleccs ,  heat¬ 

ed  in  the  Fire,  and  quench’d  in  Whey,  endue  it  with  an 
aftringent  Virtue  againft  a  Dyfentery.  Cajlellus. 

CACHOS,  J.  B.  Solanum  pomiferum  folio  rotundo  tenuiy 
C.  B.  It  grows  only  on  the  Mountains  of  Peru ,  being  a  Shrub 
of  an  extraordinary  Greennefs,  and  bearing  a  round  thin  Leaf. 
The  Fruit  is  like  a  Mad- apple,  felfile  on  one  Part,  and  turbi¬ 
nated  on  the  other,  of  an  Afh-colour,  of  a  grateful  Tafte, 
and  void  of  Acrimony,  containing  a  very  fmall  Seed. 

It  is  in  great  Efteem  among  the  Indians ,  for  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  Virtues.  For  it  provokes  Urine,  expels  the  Stone  in  the 
Kidneys,  and,  what  is  better,  they  fay  that  the  Ufe  of  it  di- 
minifhes  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  while  it  is  yet  foft,  and 
capable  of  yielding  to  any  Medicine.  Raii  Hijl.  Plant. 

CACHOU.  See  Terra  Japonica. 

CACHRY. 

Cachry  is  of  a  heating  and  vehemently  drying  Quality,  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  a  proper  Ingredient  in  Smegma’s,  [exter¬ 
nal  deterfive  Medicines]  and  makes  a  good  Plaifter  for  the 
Head  in  Defluxions  upon  the  Eyes,  provided  it  be  taken  off 
at  the  End  of  three  Days.  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  88. 

CACHRY  is  the  Seed  of  the  Libanotis ,  which  Mr.  Ray 
calls  Libanotis  Cacbryopbora.  It  is  not  ufed  in  the  prefent 
Pharmacy  ;  but  is  by  fome  of  the  Antients  recommended  for 
its  heating  and  drying  Qualities ;  and  if  taken  with  Pepper  and 
Wine,  is  faid  to  be  good  for  the  Epilepfy.  Pliny  fays,  it  is 
the  Seed  of  one  Sort  of  Rofemary  ;  1  fuppofe  by  Miftake, 
becaufe  Rofemary  is  fometimes  called  Libanotis.  See  Liba¬ 
notis. 

CACHRYS  fignifies  fometimes  roafted  or  parch’d  Barley, 
as  Galen  explains  it. 

CACHUNDE. 

This  is  the  Name  of  a  Medicine  highly  celebrated  among 
the  Chine fe  and  Indians ;  but  as  the  Defcribers  of  Aromatics, 
and  the  later  Authors,  had  made  no  mention  of  it,  Zacutus 
Lufitanus  gives  us  the  following  Method  of  preparing  it, 
which  he  fays  was  with  great  Difficulty  obtain’d  of  celebr  ateu 
Phyficians,  who  had  the  Health  of  the  Eaf  -Indian  \  ice- 
roys,  and  other  Princes,  for  many  Years  <jommitted  to  their 
Care. 

Take,  fays  he ,  of  the  Terra  Cimolia,  or  of  any  other 
proper  Earth,  two  Pounds ;  of  Amber,  one  round  ,  0 
Mufk  and  Ambergrife,  each  three  Ounces ;  of  the  belt 
Aloes- wood,  by  the  Portuguefe  called  Calambac,  ten 
Ounces;  of  prepar’d  Pearls,  three  Ounces;  ot  piepar 
Rubies,  Emeralds,  Granats,  and  Iacinths,  each  tour 
Ounces;  of  red  Sanders,  four  Pounds;  of  }  cl  low  San 

ders,  three  Ounces ;  of  Maftich,  fweet  Flag,  Galanga  s. 

Cinnamon, 
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Cinnamon,  Aloes  wafh’d  with  the  Juice  of  Rofes,  the 
belt  Rhubarb,  Indian  Mirobalans,  Belleric  Mirobalans, 
Wormwood,  red  Coral,  and  Armenian  Bole,  each  two 
Ounces ;  and  of  calcin’d  Ivory,  three  Pounds  and  a 
half.  The  Ingredients  to  be  pounded  muff  be  reduc’d 
to  a  very  fine  Powder,  and  after  having  fprinkled  them 
with  odoriferous  Wines  and  Balfams,  and  Water  di- 
itilled  from  the  blowers  of  the  Cinamon-tree,  they  muft 
be  dry’d  in  a  Shade,  and  mix’d  up  with  a  fufficient Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fineft  white  Sugar j  then  with  a  Mucilage  of 
Gum  Tragacanth,  and  Gum  Arabic,  the  Whole  is  to  be 
reduc’d  to  a  very  tenacious,  vifcid  Mafs,  which  is  of  a 
pretty  red  Colour. 

Ot  this  Mafs  various  Figures  are  form’d,  which  the  Mer¬ 
chants  convey  to  feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  but  principally  to 
Lijbon ,  the  moft  celebrated  Emporium  of  the  whole  Earth. 
T'he  Indian  Princes,  and  the  Grandees  of  China ,  ufe  this  Anti¬ 
dote  in  the  following  manner  :  In  the  Day-time  they  keep  a 
fmall  Portion  of  it,  about  the  Bulk  of  a  Lentil,  in  their  Mouths  ; 
from  this  Portion  a  fweet  and  fragrant  Liquor  gradually  and  in- 
fenfibly  drops  from  the  Fauces  to  the  Stomach,  and  gives  the 
.Breath  fo  agreeable  a  Flavour,  that  all  who  come  near  them  are 
fenfible  of  it.  This  Medicine  is  truly  worthy  to  be  ufed  by 
Kings  and  Grandees,  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  natural  Heat ; 
for  it  preferves  and  defends  the  Body  from  Corruption,  prevents 
the  bad  Confequences  of  a  peftilential  Air,  removes  Melancho¬ 
ly  and  Flatulencies,  and  wonderfully  relieves  thofe  who  labour 
under  melancholic  Diforders.  It  removes  Palpitations  of  the 
Heart,  cures  the  Cardialgia,  the  Apoplexy,  and  the  Epilepfy, 
It  refreshes  the  animal  and  vital  Spirits,  invigorates  all  the  Fa¬ 
culties,  {Lengthens  the  Stomach,  and  refills  Poifons  of  every 
Kind.  It  corroborates  the  Brain,  and  is  the  moft  fovereign 
Remedy  in  the  World  againft  a  flanking  Breath.  It  proves  an 
Incentive  to  Venery,  for  which  Intention  it  is  much  ufed  by 
both  Sexes  in  the  Indies.  In  Ihort,  it  is  a  truly  royal  Medicine  ; 
for  it  protradfts  Life,  puts  Death  at  a  Diftance,  and  is  confe- 
quently  fold  at  a  high  Price.  Whoever  ufesit,  cannot  help  ad¬ 
miring  the  happy  Effects  produced  by  it.  Zacutus  Lufitanus  de 
JIAedicor.  Princip.  Hiji.  Lib.  I.  Obfervat.  37. 

CACHYMIA,  Cachimia ,  Kakimia.  A  Term  in  Para- 
celfus y  by  which  he  intends  an  imperfedft  metallic  Body,  or  an 
immature  metalline  Ore,  which  is  neither  a  faline  Subftance, 
nor  Metal ;  but  almoft  metalline,  fince  it  has  the  firft  metallic 
Matter,  and  derives  its  Original  from  the  three  firft  Metal- 
lics. 

Cachymite  may  be  divided,  firft,  into  fulphureous ,  as 
Marcafites,  Bifmuths,  and  Cobalts ;  fecondly,  into  mercurial , 
or  arfenical,  orpimental,  and  fuch-like  j  and,  thirdly,  into 
faline,  fuch  are  all  Talcs.  Caftellus, 

CACIA  ferrea.  An  Iron  Spoon.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

CACOA.  See  Cacao.  Blancard. 

CACOALEXITERIUM  ,  Kct.KocLAtS'fvetov,  from  kakoc, 
evil,  and  AAi^Iliw-ov,  a  Remedy  or  Medicine.  The  fame  as 
Alexiterium,  which  fee. 

CACOCHOLIA,  kakoxoaia,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  xoA,'> 
Bile.  An  Indifpofition  of  the  Bile.  Blancard. 

CACOCHROI,  Ka.Ko-x_.ef 01 1  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  x £?*>  Co¬ 
lour,  Such  as  are  ill-colour’d.  in  the  Face,  in  which  refpe<ft 
they  differ  from  the  Achroi ,  *X&°‘>  colourlefs.  Galen.  Comm, 
de  R.  V.  I.  A.  Cajlellus. 

CACOCHYLIA,  Ka.KoyjuA.ia.,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  Xvhoi> 
Chyle,  A  depraved  Chylification.  Blancard. 

CACOCHYMIA,  Koy.oyyy.id,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  yuy.oc, 
Humour.  A  depraved  State  of  the  Humours.  See  Ca¬ 
chexia.  , 

CACODAEMONUM  Magia ,  from  kakoc,  evil,  and  e Pm- 
yuv,  a  Spirit.  Diabolical  Magic,  which  ufes  the  Alliftance  of 
evil  Spirits  $  and  is  oppofed  to  natural  Magic,  which  is  pro¬ 
moted  only  by  natural  Means.  Cajlellus . 

CACODES,  KOKcoItn,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  to  fmell. 
Ill-fmelling,  fetid.  Thus  kakJxPm  in  Coac.  is  ill- 

fcented  Matter  difcharged  by  Vomiting,  which,  in  Pro- 
gnojl.  is  cxprefs’d  u  ?£«  JWwAr,  “  if  it  has  an  offenfive 

^CACOETHES,  kakoISyic,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  a 
Word,  which,  when  ufed  with  refpedt  to  Difeafes,  fignifies 
Quality  or  Habitude,  and  is  expounded  in  Galen  by  rej>7r&, 
Manner,  Pifpofition.  An  Epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
malignant  and  difficult  Diftempers.^  Galen,  Comment,  i.m 
Prorrhet,  fays,  kakoyiQh  why*!*  kaaL/Ao  000  kivS'wov  ctV«A«7]<t 
ao/f  Kayvvm,  ysk  amoKc*}*  tuv  r«  iAorila-  “We  give 

ft  the  Name  of  Cacoethes  to  Difeafes,  which,  tho’  they  threaten 
<«  Danger  to  the  Patients,  do  not  cut  off  all  Hope  of  Reco- 
h  very/’  K akoyiQhc,  when  applied  to  Signs  or  Symptoms,  im¬ 
ports  what  is  very  bad,  and  threatening,  Thus  Galen ,  Comment, 
o.  in  Prorrhet,  expounds  kakouSsc  by  y-vyJ^&J ,  i  laborious, 
under  which  the  Patient  labours  hard  for  Life.  And  in  the 
following  Paflage,  1.  Prorrhet,  roirn  ^icoy-imsi  yiKoyyjAUKuc 
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01m  relyoi  ornyhoflcu,  KOKonQec  “  If  a  Trembling  feizes  thofe 
“  who  rave  thro’  Melancholy,  it  is  Cacoethes .”  Galen,  Com¬ 
ment.  1.  in  Prorrhet.  explains  the  Word  by  tydraf  oAidetoy, 
“  fatal  to  the  laft  Degree.”  In  Coac.  in  the  fame  Cafe,  kakov 
is  ufed  inftead  of  kai unfa.  The  Word,  applied  to  a  Tumor# 
Ulcer,  or  Eryfipelas,  or  any  other  like  Afte&ion,  denotes 
Malignity,  as  in  Galen,  Paulus ,  and  thus  in  Epidern.  3.  kako»- 
02*  (tyomAdjci)  7roAA&f  \y\avdv,  “  a  malignant  (Eryfipelas) 
“  proved  fatal  to  Multitudes,”  Oppofite  to  KAKoittnc  is  c/vij&nf 
(Euethes). 

CACONI/E,  kakov tax.  A  corrupt  Word  for  Canonic, 
which  fee.  Cajlellus. 

CACOPATHIA,  kakota6;;i,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  7rdd^,  an 
Affe£tion.  An  ill  Affeiftion,  an  Affliction.  The  Word  occurs 
in  Hippocrates,  one.1  doy^.  i tf]g. 

CACOPHONIA,  KAKotpuZiA,  from  kakoc,  bad,  and 
Voice.  A  Depravation  of  the  Voice,  of  which  there  are  two 
Kinds,  dptwia,  and  cfWpeud*,  that  is,  Dumbnefs,  and  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Speech.  Gal.  de  dijf.  Sympt.  Cap.  3. 

CACOPHRASTUS.  A  Name  of  Theophraftus  Paracelfus , 
beftow’d  upon  him,  as  he  complains,  by  malevolent  Perfons, 
tho’  he  calls  himfelf  by  the  fame,  Prcefat.  ad  Paragranum . 
Caftellus. 

CACOPRAGIA,  KAKOTgyyia,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  oryft.Tiuj 
to  do  or  aCt.  A  Depravation  of  the  Vilcera,  by  which  Nutri¬ 
tion  is  perform’d.  Blancard. 

CACORRHEMOSYNE,  KAKo^Jy.ootlvo.  The  fame  as  Ca- 

CANGelia,  which  fee. 

CACORRYTHMUS,  kak'o} from  K*xk,  ill,  and 
pu6 y.bc,  Order.  An  Epithet  of  a  diforderly  Pulfe.  The  fame 
as  Arythmus,  which  fee. 

CACOS,  kakoc.  Evil,  bad.  The  Word  is  very  frequently 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  in  prognofticating  ;  and,  2.  Aph.  33.  is  op¬ 
pofed  to  dyA^bc.  But  whether  it  always  fignifies  the  fame  as 
lethalis,  “  deadly,  mortal,”  is,  with  good  Reafon,  doubted  by 
Galen.  Cajlellus. 

CACOSINON,  KAKieiVQV,  fignifies  the  fame  as  kakoc,  evil, 
hurtful.  Thus  kakoaivcotaIa,  in  Galen’s  Exegefs ,  is  expounded 
by  v7n$KA$i.?Ala,  “  moft:  pernicious.”  In  the  fame  Senfe  is 
KA.Ko<nvwTi(^v  ufed  in  Hippocr.  Lib.  de  Frafturis, 

CACOSIS,  KAKcooii,  from  KAy.ooy.At,  to  be  indifpofed,  or  dis¬ 
order’d.  An  Indifpofition.  Thus  we  read,  in  Hippocr.  de 
internis  Ajfett.  kakuoic  ‘fa  <raydl&3  “  a  Diforder  or  Indifpo- 
“  fition  of  Body.” 

CACOSITIA,  KAKo<rf\io,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  cr/rior.  Food. 
A  Loathing  of  Food.  Cajlellus. 

CACOSPHYXIA,  KAKoacpu^ia,  from  kakcc ,  ill,  and  tnpvEic, 
from  a<pu(co,  to  leap,  or  beat,  like  an  Artery.  A  Diforder  of 
the  Pulfe  in  general.  Galen,  de  dijf.  Sympt.  C.  4. 

CACOSTOMACHUS,  KAKo?u[j.Ay&,  from  kakcc,  ill,  and 
9oy.Ay&-,  the  Stomach,  is.  fpoken  of  fuch  Food  as  is  difagree- 
able  or  hurtful  to  the  Stomach,  and  is  oppofed  to  c vcbyo-yj&, 

( Eujlomachus )  “  grateful  to,  or  good  for,  the  Stomach.” 
Gorraeus. 

CACOTHYMIA,  kako^uJia,  from  kakcc,  ill,  and  Suy.bc, 
the  Mind.  Any  vicious  Difpofition  of  the  Mind  in  general. 

CACOTROPHIA,  KAKoIzyJiA,  from  kakoc,  ill,  and  rejxpii. 
Nutriment,  Any  fort  of  vicious  Nutrition  in  general,  Galen , 
de  dijf.  Sytnpt.  Cap,  4. 

CACTOS,  Offic.  Car  duns  efculenius.  Park.  Parad.  519. 
Carduus  fpinoftjfimus  elatior  Chardone  didlus ,  Hift.  Oxon.  3, 
158,  Cinara  fpinofa,  cujus  pediculi  efitantur ,  C,  B.  383.  Raii 
Hift.  1.  300.  Tourn.  Inft.  442.  Boerh.  Ind,  A.  139.  THE 
CHARDON.  Dale. 

This  is  a  Species  of  the  Artichoke,  It  is  a  culinary  Plant, 
which  is  blanched  like  Celery,  and,  like  that,  eaten  raw  with 
Pepper  and  Salt  in  Italy.  In  the  Medicinal  Virtues  it  agrees 
with  the  Artichoke,  Cinara,  which  fee, 

CACUBALUM  quibufdam  vel  Alfine  baccifera ,  J.  B.  Alfine 
baccifera ,  Ger.  Scandens  baccifera ,  C.  B.  Repens  baccifera , 
Park.  BERRY-BEARING  CHICKWEED. 

It  is  diftinguifh’d  from  the  other  Species  of  Alfine  by  its  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  of  the  Size  of  a  Grain  of  Pepper,  or  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Juniper-berry,  are  green  when  young,  and  black  when 
ripe,  and  full  of  fmall,  black,  {Lining,  round  Grains,  It  grows 
in  Italy,  and  the  Southern  Parts  of  France  ;  but  1  find  no  parti¬ 
cular  Virtues  afcribed  to  this  Plant.  Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

CACUMEN,  AKeyv.  The  Top  of  any  Thing,  See 
Acron. 

CADAVER,  viK&v.  A  Carcafe. 

CADEL  AVANACU.  A  Species  of  Ricinus,  growing  in 
Braftl,  and  flowering  and  bearing  Fruit  twice  in  the  Year, 
that  is,  in  January  and  July, 

The  Leaves,  bruifed,  and  drank  in  Water,  are  purgative  : 
They  help  the  Bite  of  the  Serpent  call’d  Cobra  Capella,  if  re¬ 
duced  to  Powder,  and  put  into  the  Wound,  The  fame,  mix’d 
with  the  Leaves  of  the  Pandi  Avanacu,  the  Mowers  of  Schem 
Pariti ,  (a  fort  of  Indian  Alcea)  and  Honey,  make  a  proper 
Un&ion  for  Puftules  of  the  Head.  One  Seed  of  the  Fruit, 
11  Q  bruifed. 
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br'ui fed,  and  taken  in  Water,  is  the  ufual  Dofe  for  a  Purge. 
In  general  this  Shrub,  in  its  tricoccous  Fruit,  agrees  with  the 
Ricinus,  but  differs  from  it  in  other  refpedts.  Ran  Hijl . 
Plant . 

CADMIA*  .  t  _ 

The  beft  fort  of  Cadmia  is  the  Cypnan ,  which  is  call  d  Bo - 
tryitis,  (clufter’d)  and  is  of  a  denfe  Subftance,  moderately  po»- 
derous,  or  rather  inclining  to  Lightnefs,  clufter  d  on  the  Super¬ 
ficies,  of  an  Afh  Colour,  and,  when  broken,  appears  cineriti- 
ous  and  seruginous  on  the  Infide.  The  next  in  Goodnefs  to 
the  fore- mention’d,  is  pretty  much  of  an  azure  Colour  on  the 
Outfide,  but  whiter  within,  and  diftinguilh’d  by  Veins,  like 
thofe  Onyx-ftones  which  are  digg’d  out  of  old  Mines  [Hence 
it  is  call’d  Onychitis].  There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Cadmia  call’d 
Placitis ,  (cruftyj  which  is  furrounded  with  Veins  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Zones  or  Girdles,  whence  it  is  alfo  call’d  Z onitis.  There 
is  yet  another  Sort,  which  is  call’d  Ojlracitis ,  (teftaceous)  which 
is  of  a  thin  Subftance,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  black  and  earthy, 
or  teftaceous.*  on  the  Outfide;  but  the  white  is  good  for 
nothing. 

The  Botryitis  and  the  Onychitis  are  ufeful  Ingredients  in 
Medicines  for  the  Eyes ;  and  the  other  Sorts  are  put  in  Plaifters, 
or  among  Powders,  [£«£?!]  for  cicatrizing  of  Ulcers.  The  beft 
for  thefe  Purpofes  is  the  Cyprian  ;  for  what  is  brought  from 
Macedonia ,  Thracia ,  and  Spain ,  is  of  little  Value. 

Cadmia  has  an  aftringent  Virtue,  fills  up  hollow  Places,  and 
deterges  Filth,  is  an  Obftruent,  Dryer,  and  Efcharotic,  re¬ 
ft  rains  carnous  Excrefcences,  and  cicatrizes  old  and  malignant 
Ulcers  [to,  KctH-oiiQn  r$f  sajc©/]. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Cadmia  which  is  made  of  the  Soot 
that  fticks  to  the  Walls  and  Roof  of  the  Furnace,  in  boiling 
of  Copper.  Thefe  Furnaces,  which  confift  of  Iron,  and  are 
vetf  large,  and  call’d  by  the  Workmen  Acejlides ,  are  clofed  at 
Top,  in  order  to  intercept  and  detain  the  Corpufcles  which  fly 
off  from  the  Copper  ;  and,  after  adhering  in  great  Quantities,, 
they  at  laft  thicken,  and  unite  into  one  Body,  conftituting 
fometimes  one,  fometimes  two,  and  fometimes  all  the  forts  ot 
Cadmia. 

Cadmia  is  alfo  made  by  burning  the  Stone  Pyrites ,  which  is 
digg’d  out  of  a  Mountain  which  overlooks  the  City  of  Soli.  In 
the  fame  Mountain  are  found,  as  it  were.  Veins  of  Chalcitis , 


Mify,  Sory ,  Melantery ,  Cceruleum ,  Chryfocolla ,  Vitriol ,.  and 
Diphryges.  Some  fay,  that  Cadmia  may  be  found  in  Quarries 
of  Stone,  miftaking  for  it  a  Stone  which  is  much  like  it ;  fuch 
a  Stone  may  be  found  at  Curnce ,  but  void  of  all  Virtue,  and  may 
be  diftinguifh’d  from  the  Cadmia  by  its  being  lighter,  ungrateful 
to  the  Tafte,  and  offenfive  to  the  Teeth  ;  whereas  the  Cadmia , 
readily  yielding  to  the  Impreflion  of  the  Teeth,  may  be  chew’d 
without  Offence.  They  may  be  diftinguifh’d  alfo  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Experiment :  The  Cadmia ,  when  levigated  in  Vinegar, 
and  dried  in  the  Sun,  concretes  ;  which  the  Stone,  after  the 
like  Management,  does  not.  Befides,  the  Stone  bruifed,  and 
thrown  into  the  Fire,  hops,  and  fends  up  a  Smoak  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Fire  itfelf;  but  the  Cadmia  remains 
quiet,  and  emits  a  yellowilh  Fume,  refplendent  like  Brafs,  and 
curl’d  and  variegated  like  a  Girdle.  Moreover,  the  Stone 
heated  in  the  Fire,  and  afterwards  cool’d,  changes  its  Colour, 
and  becomes  lighter  ;  but  the  Cadmia  fuffers  no  Alteration, 
except  it  be  kept  in  the  Fire  for  many  Days  together. 

Cadmia  is  alfo  produced  from  the  Silver  Smelting-furnaces, 
but  it  is  whiter,  and  lefs  ponderous,  and  not  fo  efficacious. 
They  burn  the  fore-mention’d  Cadmia  by  covering  it  with 
Coals,  till  it  becomes  tranfparent,  and  bubbles  like  the  Scoria 
of  Iron  ;  and  then  quench  it  in  Aminaan  Wine,  but,  for  the 
Pfora,  in  Vinegar.  Some,  after  it  is  thus  burnt,  levigate  it  with 
Wine,  and  torrefy  it  afrefh  in  a  crude  earthen  Pot,  till  it 
appears  like  Pumice-ftone  ;  then  levigate  it  again  with  Wine, 
and  burn  it  the  third  time,  till  it  be  quite  reduced  to 
Alhes,  retaining  not  the  leaft  Roughnefs,  and  fo  ufe  it 
inftead  of  Spodium.  It  is  wafh’d  by  pounding  it  in  a  Mortar, 
and  throwing  away  the  Water  till  no  Drofs  fwims  at  Top  ;  and 
is  then  made  into  Troches,  and  repofited  lor  Ufe.  Dtofcoi  ides. 
Lib.  5.  Cap.  84. 

The  Name  Cadmia  has  been  applied  to  feveral  Things. 
Diofcorides  un derftood  by  **</>**>  the  Recrements  which  arife 
from  Brafs,  while  melting  in  the  Furnace.  Galen  applied  it  to 
two  Subftances,  one  which  comes  from  Brafs,  which  is  the 
fame  with  the  Cadmia  of  Diofcorides  ;  the  other  a  native  Sub¬ 
ftance  in  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus ,  which  he  terms  A/ftacfuj,  or 
ftony.  Pliny ,  befides  the  factitious  Cadmia  of  Diofcorides  and 
Galen ,  mentions  another  by  the  Name  of  Lapis  JErofus ,  which, 
he  fays,  was  an  Ore  6ut  of  whicli  Copper  was  made  ;  and  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  fame  with  the  Cadmia  Lapidofa  of  Galen.  The 
Dealers  in  Metals  call  by  the  Name  of  Cadmia  the  Lapis  Cala- 
minarisy  ufed  in  making  Copper  into  Brafs  ;  and  the  Germans 
have  given  the  fame  Name  to  Cobalt ;  and  therefore  Agricola , 
and  the  more  modern  Writers,  diftinguilh  three  Kinds  of  Cad¬ 
mia,  one  metallic,  one  foflil,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Fur¬ 
naces,  which  Divifion  we  fhall  here  retain. 

The  metallic  Cadmia  is  a  foflil  Subftance,  containing  fotne 


Portion  of  Copper,  Silver,  or  of  both,  and  is  of  two  Kinds: 
Firft,  the  native  Cyprian  Cadmia ,  which  is  a  foflil  Subftance, 
or  Copper-ore.  It  is  likewife  found  in  feveral  Places  of  Afia 
and  Italy  ;  and  is  probably  the  fame  which  Galen  found  in  the 
Ifland  of  Cyprus ,  tho’  he  does  not  mention,  that  Copper  was 
obtain’d  from  it  by  Fufion.  It  is  now  altogether  unknown,  or 
at  leaft  confounded  with  other  Copper-ores.  The  other  kind 
of  metallic  Cadmia ,  or  the  Cobalt  of  the  Germans ,  is  a  metal¬ 
lic  Subftance,  from  which  Arfenic,  (fee  Arsenicum)  Zaffera , 
and  the  Encaujlum  Cceruleum ,  are  prepared. 

This  is  diftinguilh’d,  by  Authors,  by  the  Names 

Cobaltum ,  Offic.  Cadmia  Metallica ,  Worm.  Muf.  128. 
Charlt.  Foff.  51.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metal.  256.  Matth.  1338. 
Kentm.  74.  Woodw.  Att.  2.  P.  I.  p.  50.  Cadmia  Metallaris 
aliisy  Cobaltum  metallicis,  Schw.  370.  Cadmia  foffilisy  ex  qua 
presp.  Zaffera,  VFoodw.  Att.  COBALT. 

The  foflil  Cadmia  of  Agricola ,  ftony  Cadmia  of  Schroder , 
Lapis  Calaminaris ,  or  Calamine  of  the  Shops,  is  a  foflil  Sub¬ 
ftance,  of  a  middle  Confiftence  between  Stone  and  Earth,  of 
different  Colours,  fuch  as  a  pale  Colour  inclining  to  White, 
Yellowilh,  and  a  blackilh  Red.  This  laft  is  full  of  fmall  ferru¬ 
ginous  Globules,  like  Grains  of  Pepper,  and  mark’d  with  white 
Veins  ;  and  is  found  in  great  Quantities  about  Bourges ,  near 
Saumur  in  Anjou  in  France ,  and  in  many  Parts  of  England. 
The  others  are  dug  in  Germany ,  near  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  and  all 
Kinds  of  it  feem  to  partake  of  an  Iron-ore,  becaufe  the  greatelt 
Part  is  attracted  by  the  Load-ftone.  This  Species  of  Cadmia 
was  probably  unknown  to  the  antient  Greeks ,  or  at  leaft  was 
not  ufed  by  them  in  Phyfic,  fince  it  is  not  mention’d  either  by 
Diofcorides  or  Galen .  It  is  now  preferibed,  by  fome  Phyficians, 
to  dry  running  Ulcers,  to  heal  the  excoriated  Parts  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  either  in  a  fine  Powder  by  itfelf,  or  mix’d  with  Oint¬ 
ments.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Ophthalmic  Ointment  of 
Renodteus,  and  in  the  red  drying  Ointment,  the  Plaifter  call’d 
Mams  Deiy  and  in  the  ftyptic  Plaifter  of  Charas . 

The  Lapis  Calaminaris  is  much  ufed  in  coding  and  drying 
Cerates ;  and  is,  in  Powder,  frequently  fprinkled  upon  Sores 
and  Ulcers,  with  a  View  of  drying  them,  and  difpoling  them 
to  cicatrize.  I  have  been  told,  that  the  Surgeons  have  lately 
obferved,  that  Lapis  Calaminarhy  reduced  to  a  very  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  operates  as  an  Efcharotic  ;  whereas  in  a  more  grofs  Pow¬ 
der  it  ads  as  a  Dryer. 

Preparation  of  Lapis  Calaminaris. 

Take  any  Quantity  of  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  and  levigate  it 
upon  a  hard  Marble,  with  Rofe-water ;  dry  it,  when  re¬ 
duced  into  an  impalpable  Powder,  in  little  Drops,  as  it 
will  fall  from  a  Spatula  upon  a  Chalk-ftone. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  Tutty,  and  all  hard  friable 
Subftances  of  the  like  Kind. 

Magisterium  Lapidis  Calaminaris:  Magiflery  of 

Calamine. 

•'  Take  Calamine,  four  Ounces  ;  beat  it  into  fine  Powder,  or 
levigate  it  as  above  :  Put  it  into  a  Matrafs,  and  pour  upon 
it,  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  one  Pound.  Let  them  digeft  upon 
warm  Sand  forty-eight  Hours ;  filtre  the  Difl'olution,  and 
precipitate  the  Magiftery  with  Spirit  of  Urine  ;  free  it 
from  its  Salt  by  feveral  Ablutions,  and  drv  it  gently  for 
Ufe. 

It  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  given  in  the  like  Cafes  as 
Antimonial  Emetics.  Its  Dofe  is  from  three  to  feven  Grains. 

Calaminaris  Diaphoreticus  :  Diaphoretic  Calamine. 

Beat  four  Ounces  of  Calamine  into  fine  Powder  ;  put  it  into 
a  Matrafs,  which  place  in  a  Chimney  ;  and  put  to  it,  by 
three  or  four  Ounces  at  a  time,  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  one 
Pound  :  Let  it  there  ftand,  cover’d  from  Dirt,  tor  twenty- 
four  Hours  ;  then  decant  the  Liquor,  which  put  into  a  Re¬ 
tort  fet  in  a  Sand-furnace,  and  give  it  a  gradual  Heat  to 
the  third  Degree,  and  fo  keep  it  till  no  Drops  fall  from  it. 
When  all  is  cold,  take  it  out  of  the  Retort,  and  keep  it 
for  Ufe. 

Some  fay  it  is  a  good  Sudorific,  but  it  is  little  ufed.  Its 
Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  half  a  Dram.  One  Ounce  of  it* 
infufed  in  half  a  Pound  of  Spirit  of  Wiqe,  makes  an  admirao.e 
Collyrium,  and  does  great  Service,  by  dropping  it  into  the  1  - 
order’d  Eye  three  or  four  times  a  Day.  Some  likewiie  rnaae  a 
good  Collyrium  by  quenching  a  Lump  of  Calamine*  of  about 
four  Ounces,  ten  or  twelve  times  in  one  Pound  of  *  hite-  wine. 
Quincy. 

Ceratum  de  Lapide  Calaminari:  iterate  of  Lap.* 
Calaminaris ,  commonly  call’d  Turner  s  Cerate. 

Take  of  frelh-made  unfalted  May  Butter,  and  of  the  beft 
yellow  Wax,  Efficiently  defecated,  each  three  Pounds 


and  an  half;  of  pure  and  newly-prepared  Oil  of  Olives, 
four  Pounds;  and  of  the  bell  Calamine-ftone,  fufficiently 
triturated,  and  pafs’d  thro’  a  Sierce,  two  Pounds  and  tea 
Ounces :  Let  the  Wax  and  Butter  be  put  into  a  proper 
Veffd,  with  the  Oil,  and  melted  over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  then 
ftrain  them  thro’  a  Linen  Cloth  into  another  Veil'd,  and 
immediately  fprinkle  the  Powder  of  the  Calamine-ftone 
into  it  by  Degrees,  continually  agitating  the  Mixture,  and 
ftirring  it  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Veilel,  till  it  begins  to 
cool,  and  becomes  fo  thick,  that  the  Powder,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  Weight,  can  no  longer  fubfide  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veflel. 


enough  to  admit  an  Iron  Rod,  to  ftir  the  melted  Metal. 
The  Veflel  is  then  let  in  fuch  a  Furnace  as  the  Refiners 
ufe ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  Calamine  begins  to  mix  with  the 
Copper,  a  red  Smoak  aftends,  which  afterwards  becomes 
partly  red,  and  partly  blue,  and  laft  of  all  yellow ;  and  this 
{hews,  that  the  Mixture  is  now  perfected.  The  Veflel 
being  then  taken  out  of  the  Furnace,  the  Brafs  is  found  of 
a  perfect  Gold -colour.  In  this  Operation  the  Copper 
takes  up  a  third  Part,  or  at  leaft  a  fourth  Part,  of  itsWeight 
of  Calamine,  and  yet  remains  as  dutffile  as  before ;  for  it 
may  be  drawn  out  into  very  fine  Wire,  or  beat  into  very 
thin  Leaves. 


burner  gives  the  following  Encomium  of  this  Cerate  : 

As  I  have  had  ample  Experience  of  this  Cerate,  I  may  be 
allow  d,  I  hope,  to  judge  of  its  Angular  Properties,  and  good 
Effeds,  in  all  cutaneous  Ulcerations  and  Excoriations,  either 
from  Scalding,  Burning,  or  Fretting  of  the  faid  Parts  by  means 
of  fait,  acrid,  or  {harp  Humours  ;  upon  which  Accounts,  not 
{training  a  tittle  beyond  its  deferved  Eulogy,  I  am  bold  to 
affirm,  it  will  do  more  in  all  thefe  fuperficial  Hurts  of  the  Body, 
than  either  Unguent  urn  Tutia ,  Diapompbolyx ,  Nutritum ,  Defic- 
cativum  Rubrum ,  dibum  de  Calce ,  Rofatum ,  or  all  the  Epulo- 
tic  Medicines  now  in  Ufe  ;  and  for  which  Caufe  I  can,  for  the 
public  Benefit,  fincerely  recommend  it  to  all  the  Profeflors  of 
the  Art ;  and  do  with,  that  the  Apothecaries  would  keep  it 
made  up  in  their  Shops,  to  deliver,  at  a  fuitable  Price,  to  indi¬ 
gent  or  poor  People,  inftead  of  their  ridiculous  Lucatellus’s  Bal- 
fam,  and  other  improper  Medicines,  which  they  call  for  igno¬ 
rantly  to  heal  their  Skin-deep  Maladies. 

I  know  the  Medicine  has  been  imitated  by  feveral,  and  I 
have  feen  fomewhat  like  it  in  fome  Gentlemens  Salvatories ; 
but  I  know  not  more  than  two  Perfons  I  ever  communicated 
it  to,  as  I  was  wont  to  prepare  it  for  my  own  Ufe. 

The  Medicine,  thus  prepared,  is  of  a  good  Confiftence,  and 
a  true  Cerate,  ferving  both  for  Pledget  and  Plaifter,  neither 
{ticking  troublefomely,  nor  running  off,  or  about,  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Parts  ;  but  keeping  its  Body,  and  performing  Things  in¬ 
credible.  Whoever  thinks  fit  to  take  it  into  Pra&ice,  will 
never  repent  it,  nor  perhaps  (when  he  has  experienced  it  as  I 
have  done)  think  I  have  faid  too  much  in  its  Commendation. 
This  is  the  Medicine  I  have  fo  often  taken  Notice  of,  under 
the  Name  of  Ceratum  de  Lapide  Calaminari,  which,  that  I 
might  contribute  my  Mite  to  the  Surgeon’s  Treafury  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  I  here  have  publiflt’d,  and  leave  it  to  take  its  Fate  :  I  am 
fure  no  ingenious  Perfon  will  defpife  it  for  its  being  lefs  com¬ 
pounded,  and  confequently  lefs  pompous,  than  fome  others,  or 
for  that  it  is  only  a  Tetrapharmacum.  Turner. 

Tho’  the  above  quoted  Author  claims  the  Invention  of  this 
Cerate ,  I  have,  as  I  remember,  met  with  it  in  a  very  old  Eng- 
UJh  Chirurgical  Author. 

The  greateft  Quantity  of  Calamine  is  confirmed  in  making 
Brafs  ;  and  Agricola  defcribes  two  Ways  of  doing  this,  in  the 
following  manner  : 

They  take  fome  Pieces  of  the  beft  Copper  and  Calamine, 
firft  calcin’d,  and  finely  powder’d  ;  lay  them  in  Strata  in 
large  Pots,  each  of  which  holds  about  fifty  Pounds.  Some 
add  Glafs  likewife  ;  and  fome  ufe  the  Cadmia.  of  the  Fur¬ 
naces,  inftead  of  the  foffil  Kind.  Thefe  Pots  are  fet  in 
an  arched  Furnace,  on  Iron  Stands,  placed  in  the  Middle 
of  it,  and  the  Fire  is  kindled  below  them.  In  the  upper 
Part  of  each  Furnace  is  a  round  Hole,  cover’d  with  a 
Stone,  by  which  they  regulate  the  Fire.  When  the  Mix¬ 
ture  in  the  Pots  has  been  thus  expofed  to  a  very  great  De¬ 
gree  of  Fire,  and  continued  in  Fufion,  for  eight  or  nine 
Hours,  it  is  changed  to  Brafs,  and  increafed  very  much  in 
fpecific  Gravity,  tho’  it  has  not  yet  the  Gold-colour. 
The  Pots,  being  cool’d,  are  taken  out  of  the  Furnace  ;  and 
the  Brafs,  which  is  now  of  the  Colour  of  white  Embers, 
and  cavernous  like  a  Pumice-ftone,  is  melted  a  fecond 
time,  and  thrown  into  a  Mould,  the  Sides  of  which  are 
Stone,  and  the  Widenefs  or  Diftance  between  thefe  Sides 
equal  to  the  Thicknefs  that  the  Brafs-plates,  now  become 
of  a  yellow  or  gold  Colour,  are  defired  to  be  of.  Thefe 
Plates  are  afterwards  beat  upon  the  Anvil,  to  make  them 
perfectly  uniform. 

The  other  Way  of  making  Brafs  is  to 

Take  a  Veflel  in  which  Silver  is  ufually  melted,  to  coat  it  on 
the  Outfide  with  Clay,  mix’d  with  Filings  of  Iron  ;  and 
to  line  the  Infide  with  the  pureft  Honey.  Small  Copper¬ 
plates,  of  about  a  Finger’s  Breadth,  are  likewife  rubb’d 
over  with  the  fame  Honey,  and  then  cover’d  with  fine 
Powder  of  Calamine,  crude  Tartar,  and  Charcoal  made  of 
the  Lime-tree,  mix’d  in  equal  Quantities.  The  Plates, 
thus  prepared,  are  thrown  into  the  Veflel,  and  the  Veflel 
cover’d  with  a  Brick,  over  which  the  Coat  of  Clay  is  like¬ 
wife  carried,  a  Hole  being  made  in  the  Middle  large 


A  much  better  Way  of  making  Brafs  is  now  pracfifed  at 
Brijloly  which,  I  am  inform’d,  confifts  principally  in  granu¬ 
lating  the  Copper,  before  it  is  fuied,  with  the  Lapis  Calamina- 
ris  ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  precife  Method  of  doing 

Dale  mentions  two  Kinds  of  Lapis  Calaminaris,  which  do 
not  feem  to  differ  in  any  thing,  except  that  the  firft  is  got  from 
the  Mcndip  Hills,  and  other  Places  in  England ;  the  fecond, 
in  France. 

The  firft  is  thus  diftlnguifh’d.' 

Lapis  Calaminaris,  Offic.  Mer.  Pin.  211.  Dough  Ind. 
|0.  Schrod.  348.  Cadmia  fojfilis,  alias  Lapis  Calaminaris , 
Worm.  128.  Charlt.  Foff.  51.  Cadmia  fojjilis,  Aldrov.  Muf. 
Metall.  256.  Worm.  128.  Matth.  1338.  Cadmia  Lapis.  Calc. 
Muf.  460.  C ALAMIN AR-STON E. 

The  fecond  is  call’d 

Calaminaris  Lapis  Biturigum ,  feu  Cadmia  fofjUs ,  Ind.  Med. 
24.  CALAMINE  OF  BERRY. 

Cadmia  Fornacia ,  or  of  the  Furnaces,  is  of  two  Kinds; 
the  factitious  Cadmia  of  the  Antients,  and  Cadmia  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  or  the  Tutty  of  the  Shops.  But  the  firft  Kind  of  fa&i- 
tious  Cadmia ,  Diojcorides ,  Galen ,  and  Pliny ,  underftood  to  be 
only  the  Recrements  of  Copper-ore,  which  is  blown  off  by 
the  Bellows  in  melting  Copper,  and  fticks  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Furnace  ;  of  which  there  .are  different  Species  according  to  the 
different  Figures  into  which  it  is  concreted,  and  the  Finenefs 
and  Variety  of  its  Colours.  The  fineft  Kind,  fays  Pliny,  fticks 
in  the  very  Edge  or  Border  of  the  Furnace  ;  and  is  as  light  as 
Wood-alhes  or  Embers.  The  beft  is  that  which  hangs  down 
from  the  Arch  of  the  Furnace,  and  is  call’d  porpudLiK,  from  the 
faint  Refemblance  it  bears  to  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vine.  This 
is  of  a  middle  Weight  between  the  foregoing  Kind  and  the 
following,  being  of  two  Colours,  one  whitifti  like  Wood- 
afhes,  which  is  leaft  efteem’d,  the  other  purple,  which  is 
more  valued.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  much  ufed  in  Medicines 
for  the  Eyes.  The  other  Kind  fticks  to  the  Sides  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace,  as  being  too  heavy  to  rife  to  the  Top.  It  13  properly 
a  Cruft,  and  is  ufed  to  deftroy  Cicatrices,  or  the  remaining 
Marks  of  Wounds.  From  this,  two  other  Kinds  are  obtain’d  ; 
one  of  a  bluifh  Colour  and  fpotted,  the  other  red.  The  belli 
Cadmia ,  according  to  Pliny,  was  found  in  the  Furnaces  of 
Cyprus ;  and  he  informs  us  further,  that  a  Cadmia  was  like¬ 
wife  found  in  the  Silver  Furnaces  lighter  and  whiter;  but, 
however,  much  inferior  to  the  Cadmia  from  Copper.  Galen 
fays,  that  a  Sort  of  Cadsnia  was  made  from  one  Kind  of  Py¬ 
rites.  But  all  thefe  Kinds  are  now  unknowm  in  the  Shops; 
neither  do  they  feem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Arabians 
who  were  fo  little  folicitous  about  the  Subftances  called  by 
the  Name  of  Cadmia  by  the  Antients,  and  which  were  only 
to  be  found  in  the  melting  Furnaces  of  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus, 
that  they  gave  the  fame  Names  without  Hefitation  to  other 
Subftances  ;  whence  a  great  deal  of  Confufion  has  arifen,  and 
efpecially,  becaufe  fome  of  the  latter  Arabians,  as  well  as 
thofe  who  have  come  after  them,  have  endeavour’d  to  apply 
to  thefe  other  Subftances,  what  the  Antients  faid  of  their 
true  Cadmia  ;  and  thus  Avicenna  fays  of  the  Litharge  of  Sil¬ 
ver  all  that  Diojcorides  has  faid  of  Cadmia. 

The  modern  Cadmia,  Cadmia  Fornacum  of  Agricola,  Tutia 
of  the  Shops,  is  a  Recrement  of  Calamine  melted  with  Cop¬ 
per,  and  not  of  Copper  alone,  as  was  that  of  the  Antients. 
The  officinal  Tutty  therefore  may  be  defin’d  a  Sublimation  of 
Calamine  from  melting  Copper  to  the  upper  Part  or  Roof  of 
the  Furnace,  where  it  concretes  round  Iron  Rods  placed  there, 
into  a  folid  Cruft,  which  is  afterwards  beat  off  into  Pieces, 
like  the  Bark  of  Trees,  of  a  yellowilh  Colour,  fmooth  on 
the  infide,  and  fonorous  ;  of  a  bluifh  Afh-colour  on  the  Outfide, 
and  powder’d,  as  it  were,  with  very  fmall  Grains  of  the  lame 
Subftance. 

This  is  perhaps  the  fame  with  the  Tutty  of  the  Arabians ; 
for  Serapion  defcribes  a  kind  of  Tutty,  which  is  produced  and 
collected  in  the  Furnaces  in  which  Copper  is  turn’d  to  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour.  But  it  is  not  certain,  whether  they  might  not 
likewife  mean  the  Calamine  itfelf  by  that  Word. 

The  Cadmia  Fornacia  is  ufually  thus  diftinguifli’d. 

Tutia ,  Offic.  Dough  Ind.  92.  Lapis  Tutia,  Woodw.  Att. 
T.  2.  P.  I.  p.  50.  Cadmia  Fornacia ,  Geoff.  Praeled.  182. 
Schw.  370.  Worm.  Muf.  134.  Charlt.  Foff.  53.  ^gricola. 

Cadmia 
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CAD 


Cadmia  Botryitis ,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metal.  16.  Cadmiatopmtif, 
Kentm.  43.  Cadmia  Faditia,  Schrod.  3.  458.  I  U  I  1  1 . 

Tutty  is  reckon’d  among  the  principal  ophthalmic  Medi¬ 
cines.  It  deterges  and  dries  without  Acrimony  and  is  there- 
iore  preferred  with  Succefs  in  Ulcers  of  the  Cornea ,  Adnata, 
and  Eye-lids  ;  and  likewife  in  Itchings  of  the  Eyes,  inveterate 
Ophthalmias,  and  to  flop  an  involuntary  b  lux  of  Tears,  and 

fiftulous  Humours.  .  rn  • 

It  is  feldom  ufed  without  Preparation,  which  coniiits  in 

heatino-  it  red-hot,  and  then  quenching  it  three  or  four  times  in 
Rofe-water,  and  afterwards  levigating  it  according  to  Art  on 
a  Marble  or  Porphyry. 

Take  prepar’d  Tutty,  half  a  Dram  ;  Moufe-ear,  Eye- 
bright,  and  Rofe-water,  of  each  an  Ounce ;  mix  them, 
and  make  a  Collyrium.  Or, 


Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  and  prepar’d  Tutty,  of  each  fix 
Drams;  white  Sugar,  a  Dram;  Rofe-water,  and  any 
mild  White-wine,  of  each  fix  Ounces.  Digeft  them 
in  the  Sun  for  forty  Days,  in  a  clofe  glafs  V efiel,  and 
keep  the  Liquor  without  {training  it.  It  is  apply ’d,  by 
dropping  a  l'mall  Quantity  of  it  into  the  Eyes  from 
time  to  time.  Or, 

Take  of  prepar’d  Tutty,  a  Dram  ;  frelh  Butter,  half  an 
Ounce ;  make  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  little  is  to  be 
apply ’d  to  the  Corners  of  the  Eyes,  and  Edges  of  the 
Eye-lids.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  ophthalmic  Ointment 
•of  Cliaras. 

Unguentum  Tutia ,  Ointment  of  Tutty. 

Take  of  prepar’d  Tutty,  two  Ounces ;  of  Calamine  burnt 
and  quenched  two  or  three  times  in  Plantain-water,  one 
Ounce  ;  let  them  be  reduc’d  to  a  very  fine  Powder,  and 
mix’d  with  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  the  Unguentum  Rofa - 
ceum ,  fo  as  to  make  them  into  an  Ointment. 

Nicolaus  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  Prefcription  under  this 
Title,  which  is  in  the  Augujlan  Difpenfatory  ;  but  that  is 
loaded  with  a  great  many  unneceflary  Ingredients,  and  differs 
but  little  from  the  Diapompholygos  :  But  the  College  at  firft  re¬ 
ceiv’d  it  in  this  more  compendious  manner,  with  the  Liberty 
of  making  it  either  with  Hog’s-lard,  or  the  Unguentum  Rofa- 
ceum.  The  Tutty  is  prepar’d  by  Levigation,  but  if  the  Stone 
upon  which  it  is  ground,  be  not  extremely  hard,  it  will  carry 
a  good  deal  along  with  it  into  the  Medicine  :  This  is  not  very 
often  referr’d  to  in  Prefcription,  but  is  in  great  Efteem  amongft 

the  common  People.  Quincy. 

The  Potnpholyx  and  Spodus ,  or  Spodium  of  Diofcorides  and 
Galen ,  are  now  unknown  in  the  Shops.  They  tell  us,  that  it 
was  made  two  ways  ;  the  firft  by  burning  melted  Copper  to 
a  white,  finooth  Powder ;  and  the  other  by  blowing  oft  with 
Bellows  what  can  be  thus  feparated  from  Cadmia.  Diofcorides 
mentions  two  Kinds  of  Pompholyx  ;  one  nearly  the  Colour  of 
Copper,  and  moift  and  fatty  ;  the  other  very  white  and 
finooth.  This  laft,  he  fays,  was  made  by  the  Copper- fimths, 
in  endeavouring  to  meliorate  that  Metal,  which  they  did,  by 
throwing  into  it  a  greater  Quantity  than  ufual  of  powder’d 
Cadmia  ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  whether  he  here  means  New- 
ore,  or  the  factitious  Cadmia  already  mention’d.  However 
this’ be,  the  fine  Duft,  or  Flour,  that  arofe  from  this  Mixture, 
concreted  into  Pompholyx.  It  was  likewife  made  by  burning 
Cadmia  alone  in  Furnaces  ;  for  having  thrown  it  in  fmall 
Pieces  into  the  Fire,  near  the  Nozel  of  the  Bellows,  they 
blow  the  moft  fine  and  fubtile  Parts  againft  the  Roof  of  the 
Furnace ;  and  what  was  reflected  from  thence  was  called 
Spodium which  is  of  a  blacker  Colour,  and  heavier,  than  the 
Pompholyx ,  and  full  of  Earth,  and  other  Filth  ;  and  indeed 
was  no  better  than  the  Sweepings  of  the  Shops  and  Furnaces, 
and  therefore  was  much  lefs  efteem’d  than  Pompholyx.  Thefe 
Subftances  might  probably  {till  be  had,  where  great  Quantities 
of  Cyprian  or  red  Copper  are  melted  ;  but  they  are  now 
unknown  in  the  Shops. 

The  Pompholyx  of  our  Shops, Nil,  or  Nihil  album  of  fome  Au¬ 
thors,  is  a  fine  white  Flour,  or  Soot,  which  flicks  to  the 
Arch  of  the  Furnaces  and  Covers  of  the  Crucibles,  in  which 
Calamine  and  Copper  are  melted  together.  It  is  to  be  chofen 
very  clean  without  any  Mixture,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues 
with  Tutty.  It  dries,  and  is  gently  Aftringent  without  Acri¬ 
mony  ;  it  abforbs  the  corroding  Acrimony  of  the  Fluids, 
and  from  thence  is  reputed  a  Cooler. 

It  is  ufed  with  Succefs  to  dry  old  cancerous  Ulcers,  and  to 
cure  Defluxions  of  the  Eyes.  From  this  Subftance  is  made 
the  Unguentum  Diapompholygos,  which  is  thus  prepar’d. 

Take  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  twelve  Ounces  ;  of  the  Juice  of 
Gs^den  Nightfhade-berries,  fix  Ounces  ;  of  White- wax, 
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and  wafh’d  Cerufs,  of  each  four  Ounces ;  of  Lead  that 
has  been  macerated  three  Days  in  the  fharpeft  Vinegar, 
and  then  dried  and  powder’d,  and  prepar’d  Pompholyx,  of 
each  two  Ounces  ;  and  of  fine  Frankincenfe,  one  Ounce. 
Let  the  Oil  and  Juice  be  boiled  together  to  the  Con- 
fumption  of  the  latter;  then  let  the  Wax  be  melted  in 
the  fame  Oil,  and  the  reft  immediately  added  in  Powder, 
and  continually  ftirr’d  about  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  till 
the  Whole  is  cold,  and  form’d  into  an  Ointment. 

This  is  aferib’d  to  Nicolaus ,  and  receiv’d  into  the  Augujlan 
Difpenfatory,  and  the  firft  of  our  College,  with  the  Addition 
of  Nihil  to  its  Title.  The  latter  hath  indeed  taken  it  with 
fome  Alterations,  which  are  conform’d  to  in  this  ;  but 'they 
are  of  no  great  Moment.  It  was  defign’d  for  fait,  hot,  in¬ 
flammatory  Ulcers;  but  it  is  very  rarely  ufed  for  thofe,  or  any 
other  Purpofes  in  the  prefent  Practice.  Quincy. 

We  have  already  faid,  That  the  Spodus  or  Spodium ,  of  the 
Greeks ,  was  the  Allies,  or  rather  the  metallic  Flour,  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Furnaces  and  Shops  of  Copper- fmiths;  and  that 
it  differ’d  from  the  Pompholyx  in  being  more  heavy,  and  not 
fo  pure.  Pliny  has,  however,  diftinguilh’d  feveral  Kinds  of  it ; 
the  Spodium  of  Copper,  which  is  the  heft  of  all,  that  of  Sil¬ 
ver,  called  alfo  Laurofis ,  from  Mount  Laurus ,  where  there 
were  Silver  Mines  ;  that  of  Gold,  collected  in  refining  that 
Metal ;  and  that  of  Lead,  which  was  next  in  Goodnefs  to  the 
Copper  Spodium,  according  to  Diofcorides. 

The  Spodium  of  the  Greeks  was  never  given  inwardly,  but 
was  applied  externally.  Befides  thefe  Metallic  Kinds  of  Spo¬ 
dium,  the  Arabians,  abufing  that  Name,  which  in  the  Greek 
Language  is  very  like  the  Word  which  fignifies  Alhes,  added 
other  Kinds,  fuch  as  the  Allies  of  Plants  and  Animals.  Thefe 
Succedanea  to  the  true  Spodium  were  by  the  Greeks  term’d 
Antis-poda  (See  Antispoda)  ;  fome  of  which  are  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Diofcorides  ;  fuch  as  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  un¬ 
ripe  Fruit  of  the  Myrtle,  calcined  and  walh’d  ;  the  Leaves  of 
the  wild  Olive  ;  Balls  Glue  ;  new-lhorn,  rough,  greafy  Wool; 
Pears,  or  Apples,  moiften’d  with  Water,  and  then  burn’d, 
and  fuch-like.  The  Alhes  of  fome  burnt  Roots  were  by 
Avicenna  term’d  Tabafcir,  which  Word  the  Interpreters  have 
render’d  Spodium  ;  and  that  Spodium ,  which  was  brought  from 
the  Eaftern  Countries,  was  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  coarfe  Su¬ 
gar,  as  is  prov’d  by  very  ftrong  Arguments,  by  the  learned 
Salmafius  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  thofe  who  follow’d  them,  the  inward  Ufe  of  Spo¬ 
dium  has  been  fo  much  recommended. 

The  Arabians  were  deceiv’d  by  the  Alh-colour  of  coarfe 
Sugar,  and  the  Merchants  by  what  was  related  to  them,  that 
it  was  the  Powder  of  fome  burnt  Reeds.  Burnt  Ivory  is  now 
commonly  called  Spodium  in  the  Shops.  Geoffrey. 

The  metallic  Spodium  is  thus  aiftinguilh’d. 

Spodium  Grescorum ,  nihil  gryfeum,  Oftic.  Spodium,  Matth. 
Ed.  1339.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  16.  Spodium  faditium,  qui- 
dam  cinerulem  vacant ,  Worm.  Muf.  1 35 .  Spodos,  Kentm. 
72.  Spodios  fadiiia,  quibufdam  cinerula ,  Charlt.  boll.  55. 
PUTTY.  Dale. 

CADUCUS,  the  Word  alone  put  fubftantively,  or,  as  an 
Adjective,  with  the  Subftantive  Morbus,  fignifies  the  Falling- 
ficknefs,  or  Epilepfy.  See  Epilepsia.  Cajlellus. 

CADUS,  IN;,  perhaps  from  'x,«dW,  which  fignifies  to 
contain,  or  from  the  Hebrew  Cad ,  a  Meafure  mention’d  in 
the  Bible,  and  tranflated  CJ'p'ia.  by  the  Septmgint.  It  is  a 
Meafure  equal  to  the  Metretes  (about  ten  Gallons  two  Pints, 
Englifh  Wine-meafure) ;  for  what  Diofcorides,  Lib.  5.  calls 
[j.zifjiiv  -yXivKiss,  Pliny,  Lib.  14.  Cap.  1 6.  renders  Cadum 
Mufti.  It  is  fometimes  writ  with  a  double  d"  as  in  Pollux, 
Lib.  9.  where  he  tells,  that  djxipofzvf  was  called  kcLS'S'os  by  the 
Antients.  And  the  fame  Author  relates  from  Philcchorus , 
that  i i(MK<ty.fo$iov  ejfe  r\[j.iy.dPS'iov. 

Cadus  was  called  kz$sL[s.icv.  Hefychius  fays,  kJJ'os  zri  Kifduiov. 
He  tells  us  alfo,  Kzpd.fy.tov  ra  oiv a  i)  iij'ctjos  $au.viw,  “  a  Cera- 
“  mium  of  Wine  or  Water  is  a  Stamnium .”  So  Cadus  and 
Stamnium  are  the  fame.  Arbutknot. 

CjECILIA,  Offic.  Jonf.  de  Serp.  19.  Aldrov.  Hilt.  Serp. 
243.  Cee  cilia  Typhlops ,  Charlt.  Exer.  36.  Cceciha  Typhlsp <s 
Greeds,  Gefn.  de  Serp.  60.  Ceecilia  Typhlinus  Gracis,  Ran 
Synop.  A.  289.  Typhlops  Ceecilia,  Mer.  Pin.  208.  THE 
BLIND-WORM,  or  SLOE-WORM.  Dale. 

This  is  a  fort  of  Serpent,  whofe  Bite  has  much  the  lame 
Effects  as  that  of  the  Viper;  and  is  to  be  cur’d  by  much  the 
fame  Methods. 

Dale ,  from  Gefner ,  gives  an  Account  of  a  1  heriaca  being 
prepar’d  of  this  Serpent,  and  Treacle- water,  for  a  Sudorific 
in  the  Plague. 

C^ECUBUM.  Old  Amineean  Wine.  Oribaf.  Med.  Col¬ 
led.  L.  9.  C.  6.  See  Amin^eum. 

C/ECUM  Intejlinum.  What  we  now  call  the  Append, cula 
Caci,  is  by  Rufus  Ephefms  called  the  Ceecum.  But  modern 
Anatomifts  divide  the  large  Inteftines,  which  form  one  conti¬ 
nu’d  Canal,  into  three  Portions.  This  Canal  begins  by  a 

kind 
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kind  of  Sacculus  or  Bag,  which  is  reckon’d  the  firft  of  the 
three  Portions,  and  called  Cacum. 

The  Intejiinum  Cacum  is  then  only  a  round  fhort  Bag, 
the  Bottom  of  which  is  turn’d  downward,  and  the  Mouth  and 
Opening  upward.  It  lies  under  the  Right  Kidney,  and  is  hid 
by  the  laft:  Convolution  of  the  llewn.  It  is  about  three  Fin- 
gers-breadth  in  Length,  and  its  Diameter  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  fmall  Inteftines. 

1  hrough  the  membranous  or  common  Coat  of  the  Cacum , 
we  fee  three  white  Ligamentary  Bands,  which  adhere  very 
clofe  both  to  the  outer  and  mufcular  Coat.  One  of  them 
is  hid  by  the  Adhefion  of  the  Mefocolon  ;  and  all  the  three 
divide  the  Cacum  longitudinally  into  three  Parts,  more  or  lefs 
equal. 

They  all  unite  on  the  Appendicula  Vermiformis ,  and  cover 
its  whole  outer  Side,  immediately  under  the  common  Coat. 
Tho’  they  appear  exteriorly  on  the  Cacum  to  be  Ligamentary, 
they  are  made  interiorly  of  flelhy  Fibres,  which  accompany 
and  ftrengthen  the  longitudinal  Fibres  of  the  mufcular  Coat. 

'I  he  villous  Subftance  of  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Cacum  is 
Very  fhort,  and  furnifh’d  in  feveral  Places  with  glandular 
Lacunae,  or  folitary  Glands,  broader  than  thofe  of  the  fmall 
Inteftines. 

7  hefe  glandular  Lacunae,  or  Folliculi,  are  flatten’d  and  de- 
prefled  in  the  Middle  like  the  Puftules  of  the  Small-pox.  When 
we  blow  through  a  Pipe  into  thefe  Lacunae  without  touching 
them,  the  Folliculi  are  inflated,  and  reprefent  little  Caps  with 
a  Hole  in  the  Middle  of  their  convex  Side.  Winjlow.  See 
Intestina. 

CAMENTUM. 

Cement.  This  is  a  Name  given  by  Architects  to  that  Sub¬ 
ftance  put  betwixt  the  Stones  of  Buildings  for  fixing  and  fecur- 
ing  them.  That  tenacious  Matter  or  Pafte  commonly  ufed 
by  Mechanics  for  making  one  Body  adhere  to  another,  is  alfo 
called  Cement.  In  a  Word,  Artifts  of  different  kinds  have 
their  different  Cements ,  prepar’d  in  fuch  a  manner  as  belt  to 
anfwer  their  refpeCtive  Intentions  ;  but  thefe  are  foreign  to  our 
Defign.  The  Matter  ufed  by  Chymifts  for  the  Joinings  of  their 
Veffels,  is  by  fome  alfo  called  Cement  \  but  as  that  Subftance 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  Name  of  Lute ,  fee  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  Lutum. 

It  now  remains,  that  I  confider  the  Cement  ufed  by  the 
Metallurgifts,  and  Affayers  of  Metals,  fince  by  its  Afliftance 
the  Cementatory  Calcination  of  Metals,  as  it  is  called,  is  per¬ 
form’d.  This  Cement  then  is  prepar’d  of  the  Dull  of  the 
reddeft:  Bricks,  Crocus  of  Mars ,  Crocus  of  Venus ,  plumous 
Alum,  Vitriol,  Salt,  Blood-ftone,  Nitre,  Sulphur,  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac,  Sal  Gemmae,  and  fome  other  Ingredients.  This 
Powder,  either  dry,  or  moiften’d  with  Vinegar,  Urine,  or 
fome  other  Liquor  of  a  like  Nature,  is  alternately  fprinkled 
upon  Plates  of  Metal,  either  with  an  Intention  of  corroding, 
depurating,  or  exalting.  Thefe  Metal  Plates,  together  with 
the  Cement ,  are  committed  to  a  Box  or  Pot,  which  from  its 
Ufe  has  the  Epithet  Ce?nentatory  affix’d  to  it.  A  Crucible 
may  alfo  be  ufed  for  this  Purpofe.  The  Veffel  carefully  cover’d, 
is  put  upon  the  Fire,  which  is  not  to  be  raifed  to  that  Degree 
of  Heat  as  to  melt  the  Metal,  but  only  increafed  fo  far  as  to 
put  the  corrofive  Salts  in  ACtion,  for  corroding  the  prepar’d 
Metal  from  which  the  Lamina  are  intended  to  be  purg’d. 

Hence  ’tis  obvious,  that  feveral  Salts  are  proper  for  forming 
Cements  5  that  is,  thofe  Salts  which  are  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as 
to  aCt  like  a  Menftruum  upon  the  particular  Metal  to  be  cor¬ 
roded  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  Metallic  Mafs,  on 
which  they  ought  to  have  no  Influence.  Cements  are  ufed  in 
the  Depuration  of  the  nobler  Metal,  and  the  Cesnent  ufed  in 
the  Depuration  of  Gold  is  called  Camentum  Regale  •,  becaule 
it  fpares  Gold  alone,  and  deftroys  all  other  Metals.  What,  in 
Schroder’ s  Pharmacopcect ,  is  called  Camentum  vulgare,  is  pre¬ 
par’d  thus. 

Take  of  Bricjc-duft,  eight  Ounces ;  of  common  Salt  pre¬ 
par’d,  four  Ounces ;  of  Nitre  and  Verdegrife,  each  half 
an  Ounce  :  Mix  together. " 

F'or  depurating  Silver  from  Copper,  Beguinus ,  in  his  Tyrocinium 
Cbymicum^gwes  a  Receipt  under  the  fameName,  and  conftfting 
precifely  of  the  fame  Ingredients,  except  that  there  is  an  Addi¬ 
tion  of  two  Ounces  of  white  Vitriol.  Stahl ,  in  his  Opufcula , 
excellently  accounts-  for  the  Manner  in  which  Cements  aCt  upon 
Gold.  “  When,  fays  he.  Gold  is  adulterated  by  an  Inter¬ 
ns  mixture  of  other  Metals,  especially  Silver,  tho’  in  a  very 
<«  fmall  Quantity,  by  the  Addition  of  corrofive  Salts,  reduc’d 
<s  to  a  kind  of  Vapour  by  the  Influence  of  the  Fire,  it  is  fo 
<<  thoroughly  aCted  upon,  that  the  Particles  of  the  heteroge- 
««  neous  Metal  are  corroded,  whilft  thofe  of  the  Gold  are  not 
«  in  the  leaft  affeCted,  by  which  means  its  Compages  becomes 
if  very  porous ;  and  if  a  little  more  of  a  foreign  Metal  was 
«  added,  it  by  that  means  becomes  fufficiently  friable.  For 
«  this  Purpofe  Nitre  is  chofen,  together  with  fuch  Subftances 
**  as  free  its  acid  Spirit  from  its  alcaline  Parts,  that  the  Spirit 
Voi.  I. 
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ct  may  have  Accefs  to  corrode  the  Silver  or  Copper  mix’  d  with 
“  the  Gold.  Subftances  of  this  kind  are  Brick-duft,  Bole, 
11  and  Vitriol  ;  fomCtimes  a  little  Verdegrife  is  added,  and 
“  fometimes  Blood-ftone,  or  Crocus  of  Mars.  But  this  is 
done  principally  with  a  View  of  heightening  the  Colour  of 
“  the  Gold,  rather  than  promoting  the  Efficacy  of  the  Corro- 
<l  fton.  But,  that  this  Bufinefs  may  fucceed  the  better,  the 
“  Gold  muft  be  prepar’d,  that  it  may  be  fitly  difpos’d  for  the 
u  Reception  of  thefe  corrofive  Steams.  This  is  done  by 
“  beating  the  Gold  into  pretty  thin  Plates,  that  the  Vapours, 
<c  which  are  not  able  to  penetrate  very  far,  may  pervade  them 
“  fo  much  the  fooner.  ” 

But ’tis  to  beobferv’d,  that  many  now  difapprove  of  the  Ufe 
of  Cements  in  the  Depuration  of  Gold,  becaufe  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens,  that  they  carry  off  fome  of  the  precious  Metal  with  them. 
The  Reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  fome  Quantity  of  common 
Salt,  which  is  the  Menftruum  of  Gold,  is  often  lodg’d  in  the 
Nitre.  ’Tis  now  obvious,  that  to  cement  is  the  fame  as  to  Jlra- 
tify  ;  that  is,  for  fome  time  to  expofe  a  metallic  Body  to  the 
hire,  along  with  Cement ,  Layer  above  Layer.  Hence  the 
Reafon  is  plain,  why  Cementation  is  call’d  corrofive  Calcination. 
From  what  has  been  laid,  we  likewife  underftand,  why  that 
Operation  is  call’d  Cementation ,  in  which  Antimony,  mix’d 
with  Nitre,  and,  pounded,  is  calcin’d,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  Liver  of  Antimony  5  and  upon  what  Account  Kircher ,  in 
his  Mundus  Subterrancus ,  affirms  that  the  Crocus  of  Mars  is 
prepar’d  by  Cementation  ;  fince,  in  that  Preparation,  Plates  of 
Steel  are  laid,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  with  a  Pafte  made  up  of 
Quick-lime  and  Urine,  and  calcin’d  in  a  Cementatory  Veffel, 
Rieger. 

CT1RULEUM.  A  Name  for  the  Cy  anus,  which  fee. 

CTSALPINA.  This  Plant  was  fo  nam’d  by  Father  Plu- 
mier ,  who  difeover’d  it  in  America ,  in  Honour  to  Andreas  Ca- 
falpinus ,  who  was  an  eminent  Botanift,  and  one  of  the  firft 
Writers  on  a  Method  of  claffing  Plants. 

We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  of  an  anomalous  Figure,  confiding  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  four  unequal  Parts  ;  the  upper  Part 
is  large,  and  hollow’d  like  a  Spoon.  From  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower  arifes  the  Pointal,  amongft  many  incurv’d  Stamina, 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  Pod,  including  oblong  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  P  ant,  which  is,  Cafalpind 
polyphylla ,  aculeis  horrida ,  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Many-leav’d 
Cafalpina ,  with  large  Thorns. 

I  find  no  Medicinal  Virtues  attributed  to  this  Plant.  Mil* 
ler’s  Dictionary. 

CAESAREA  SECTIO. 

By  the  Cefarean  Section  the  Moderns  mean  no  more  than 
that  chirurgical  Operation ,  whereby  the  Foetus ,  which  can  neither 
make  its  Way  into  the  W oriel  by  the  ordinary  and  natural  Paffage , 
nor  be  extracted  by  the  Attempts  of  Art ,  whether  the  Mother 
and  Foetus  are  as  yet  alive,  or  whether  either  of  them  is  dead, 
is ,  by  a  cautious  and  well-tim’d  Section ,  taken  from  the  Belly  of 
the  Mother,  with  a  View  to  fave  the  Lives  of  both ,  or  either  of 
them.  This  Operation  is,  by  fome,  call’d  fia.,  of 

u?i£grouo7v>iict,  tho’  thefe  Words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Writings  of  the  Greek  Phyficians.  In  order  to  draw  an  Odium 
upon  this  Practice,  we  are  told,  that  fome  of  the  moil  expert 
and  knowing  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  have  not  only  cenfur’d  the 
Operation  as  unfafe  and  cruel,  but  abfolutely  condemn’d  it,  as 
neceffarily  and  unavoidably  productive  of  Death.  The  Authors 
commonly  alledg’d  as  favouring  this  Opinion,  are  Pare ,  Guil- 
limeau ,  Rolfincius ,  Hoorn ,  Mauriceau ,  Solingen ,  and  fome 
others,  who  are  afferted  to  be  fworn  Enemies  to  the  Cafareari 
Section.  But,  upon  a  careful  Perufal  of  the  Works  of  thefe 
Authors,  I  find  none  of  them  promifeuoufly  condemning  the 
Operation  in  all  Circumftances,  but  only  in  certain  dangerous 
Cafes  ;  when,  for  Inftance,  the  Foetus  is  te  be  cut  from  the 
Uterus  of  the  Mother ,  as  yet  alive  ;  in  which  Cafe,  and  others 
of  a  like  dangerous  Nature,  the  above-mention’d  Authors  have 
obferv’d  the  moft  fatal  Confequences  refulting  from  the  Opera¬ 
tion.  But,  for  the  fake  of  Accuracy,  I  muft  here  obferve,  that 
there  are  three  Cafes  in  which  the  Cafarean  Section  is  neceffary. 

The  firft  is,  when  a  pregnant  Woman  dies,  either  before 
tne  ftated  Time  of  Delivery,  efpecially  in  the  laft  Months, 
when  the  Foetus  is  perfect,  and  fuppos’d  alive  ;  or  when  {he  dies 
in  Labour ;  or  is  cut  off  by  a  violent  Death,  and  the  Foetus  is 
perceiv’d  alive  in  the  Uterus,  or  at  leaft  is,  upon  good  Grounds, 
prefum’d  to  be  fo. 

The  fecond  Cafe  is,  when  the  Mother  is  ftill  alive,  and  the 
Foetus  dead,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  unnaturally  fituated,  as 
that  it  cannot  come  into  the  World  in  the  natural  Way,  either 
by  the  Efforts  of  the  Mother,  or  the  Art  and  Skill  of  the  Mid¬ 
wife  or  Phyfician,  in  which  Cafe  the  Life  of  the  Mother  is  in 
the  higheft  and  moft  evident  Danger. 

The  third  Cafe  is,  when  both  the  Mother  and  Fcetus  are  ftill 
alive  ;  but  the  Foetus,  as  in  the  former  Cafe,  can  neither  be 
expel’d  in  the  natural  Way,  by  the  Efforts  of  the  Mother, 
nor  extracted  by  the  Art  of  the  Midwife,  fo  that  both  the  Mo¬ 
il  D  ther 
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thcr  and  the  Foetus  muft  be  in  the  moft  imminent  and  unavoid¬ 
able  Danger  of  Death,  unlefs  they  are  fav’d  by  the  Cafarean 
Section. 

In  the  firft  Cafe,  that  is,  when  the  Mother  is  dead,  and  the 
luetus  reafonably  prefum’d  to  be  alive,  I  find  few  or  none  of 
the  more  noted  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  who  difapprove  of 
the  Operation,  fince,  without  it,  the  Foetus  muft  neceffariiy 
die,  as  well  as  the  Mother.  And,  as  Delays  in  this  Cafe  are 
highly  dangerous,  they  univerfally  agree,  not  only  that  the  de¬ 
ceas’d  Mother  fliould  be  laid  open,  but  alfo  that  the  Operation 
fh Quid  be  perform’d  as  foon  as  is  poflible ;  becaufe,  generally 
1  peaking,  the  Foetus  does  not  long  furvive  the  Death  of  the 
Mother  ;  tho’  Doleusy  in  Lncyclopad.  Lib.  4*  Cop.  5*  informs 
us  that  he  perceiv’d  the  Foetus  to  move  in  the  Belly  the  Day 
after  the  Death  of  the  Mother.  In  confequence  of  the  Opera¬ 
tion  being  perform’d  in  this  Cafe,  we  have  feveral  Inftances,  not 
only  in  the  remoter,  but  alfo  in  the  latter  Ages,  of  the  Foetus 
bein'*  taken  alive  from  the  Belly  of  the  Mother.  Accordingly, 
among  the  Antients,  this  memorable  Circumftance  is  recorded 
of  Lycos ,  mention’d  by  Virgil ,  of  JEfcidapius ,  of  Scipio  Afri¬ 
ca  mis,  thence  denominated  Cafary  of  Manlius  y  and,  according 
to  fome,  of  the  Emperor  Julius  Ceefar  ;  and,  in  latter  Ages,  of 
Eclword  the  Sixth,  King  of  England ,  of  Sanfiius,  King  of 
Navarre ,  and  feveral  others  mention’d  by  different  Authors, 
and  from  that  Circumftance  call’d  Cajares  or  Cafones.  When, 
therefore,  the  Mother  is  already  dead,  or  when  the  Surgeon 
perceives  her  to  be  ftruggling  with  the  Agonies  of  Death,  he 
ftould  take  care  to  have  every  thing  prepar’d  for  the  Operation, 
that,  when  fte  is  adtually  dead,  he  may  be  ready  to  fave  the 
Foetus,  either  by  making  a  crucial  Incifion  in  the  Abdomen, 
as  in  ordinary  Difledlions  ;  or,  which  is  a  fafer  and  more  cau¬ 
tious  Method,  by  a  large  longitudinal  Incifion,  and  not  a  cru¬ 
cial  one,  as  moft  advife,  made  on  either  Side,  with  a  Razor  or 
lncifion-knife,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Dire&ion  of  the 
mufcular  Fibres,  or  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood-veffels.  The 
Operation  may  be  perform’d  either  in  the  Bed,  or  upon  a  con¬ 
venient  Table.  If  the  Foetus  has  fallen  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Abdomen,  either  in  confequence  of  a  Rupture  in  the  Uterus, 
Or  by  fome  other  Caufe,  it  muft,  in  this  Cafe,  be  taken  out  as 
foon  as  poflible  ;  and  fince,  on  the  like  Occafione,  the  Foetus  is 
generally  very  weak,  a  little  Hungary  Water,  or  fome  other 
Liquor  of  a  like  Nature,  may  be  held  to  its  Nofe,  for  the  fake 
of  the  Steam.  The  Breath  alfo,  either  fimply,  or  after  having 
drank  a  little  Wine  or  Brandy,  is  to  be  blown  into  its  Mouth 
and  Noftrils,  in  order  to  chear  it.  The  Navel-ftring  muft  be 
ty’d  in  the  ordinary  Manner,  and,  for  Decency’s  fake,  Bap- 
tifm  adminifter’d.  But  if  the  Foetus  remains  conceal’d  in  the 
•Uterus,  that  Body  muft  be  cautioufly  laid  open,  the  Child  ex¬ 
tracted,  the  Navel-ftring  cut,  and,  if  it  is  ftill  alive,  proper 
Methods  muft  be  us’d  to  cherift  and  fupport  it ;  and  thus  the 
Operation  is  at  an  End.  If  the  Foetus  is  lodg’d  in  the  Fallopian 
Tube,  or  the  Ovary,  which  fometimes  happens,  the  Abdomen 
•is  firft  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  Child  carefully  extracted  ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  other  refpeCts  as  before  direCted.  But,  in  an  Affair 
of  fuch  vaft  Importance  as  the  Cajarean  Se£tiony  the  Surgeon 
ihould  carefully  obferve  whether  the  Mother  be  really  dead,  or 
only  in  a  Deliquium,  left  he  rafhly  perform  the  Operation  on  a 
live  Woman,  as  we  are  told  Vefalius  did.  He  Ihould  rather  be 
thoroughly  fatisfy’d  of  the  Mother’s  Death,  by  obferving 
whether  there  be  any  Motion  of  the  Parts  left,  efpecially  of  the 
Heart,  Arteries,  and  Lungs ;  and  have  the  joint  Concurrence, 
if  poflible,  of  the  By-ftanders,  as  to  the  Propriety  of  the  Ope¬ 
ration,  before  he  attempts  the  leaft  Incifion  ;  tho’,  at  the  fame 
time,  we  have  no  Inftances  of  the  Mother  reviving  under  the 
Operation,  after  fte  has  been  taken  for  dead  ;  and  tho’  fuch  an 
Accident  ihould  really  happen,  the  Surgeon  has  no  Reafon  to 
think,  that  he  commits  Murder,  fince,  in  confequence  of  his  be¬ 
lieving  the  Mother  to  be  dead,  his  Attempts  to  fave  the  Foetus 
not  only  flow  from  a  Principle  of  Humanity,  but  are  alfo  autho¬ 
riz’d  by  the  Law's  of  the  Land.  In  fuch  a  deploiable  Cafe,  as 
there  are  ftill  fome  faint  Remains  of  Hope,  efpecially  if  the 
Operation  has  been  perform’d  by  a  Ample  longitudinal  Incifion 
on  one  Side,  the  Surgeon  muft  flitch  up  the  Wounds,  and  treat 
them  in  the  moft  fkilful  Manner  he  poflibly  can,  fince  live  Per- 
fons,  who  have  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  have  the  Foetus  ex¬ 
tracted  in  this  Manner,  have  fometimes  happily  recover’d  ;  for, 
if  the  Surgeon  ihould  delay  too  long,  from  a  miftaken  Terror 
of  murdering  the  Mother,  the  Foetus  may  be  loft,  and  the 
Operation  perform’d  in  vain.  Some  condemn  the  Operation 
altogether,  becaufe,  fay  they,  after  the  Death  of  the  Mother, 
we  are  not  certain  whether  the  Child  is  ftill  alive ;  for  which 
Reafon  they  are  not,  in  the  Phrafe  of  the  Vulgar,  for  difturbing 
the  poor  Mother,  after  fte  is  dead.  Tho’  I  do  not  deny,  that  it 
is  often  a  hard  Talk  to  determine  certainly  whether  the  Foetus 
be  dead  or  alive,  and  that,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  Opera¬ 
tion  muft  often  be  perform’d  in  vain  ;  yet,  in  my  Opinion,  it 
is  ftill  more  advifeable  to  open  ten,  or  even  an  hundred  dead 
Mothers  in  vain,  than  to  lofe  one  live  Foetus  for  want  of  the 
Operation. 

i\Iy  Advice,  in  genera!,  is,  that  the  Operation  ftould  be 


perform’d  as  foon  as  poflible  on  all  Women,  who  die  either  a 
little  before,  or  in  the  very  Pangs  of  Delivery  ;  partly  that  the 
Foetus  may  be  extracted  alive,  baptiz’d,  and  refeu’d  from  the 
Jaws  of  Death  ;  and  partly  for  the  better  Information  of  Phy¬ 
ficians,  Surgeons,  and  Midwives,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
Figure,  Bulk,  and  StruCIure  of  the  Uterus  in  pregnant  Women, 
with  the  Pofture  of  the  Foetus  in  it,  the  State  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  the  Difpofition  of  the  Secundines,  and  their  Connexion 
with  the  Uterus,  that  they  may,  at  other  times,  be  the  better 
qualify ’d  for  affording  Relief  in  Circumftances  of  a  like  Nature; 
and  partly,  according  to  Deventer ,  that  it  may  be  difeover'd 
whether  the  Death  of  the  Mother  was  owing  to  the  Unfkilful- 
nefs  of  the  Midwife  or  Surgeon,  or  to  fome  other  Caufe  ;  that 
they  may  be  punifh’d  or  acquitted  accordingly,  and  arrive  at  a 
greater  Knowledge  in  their  Profeflion.  W  e  muft  not  then  de¬ 
lay  performing  the  Operation  upon  a  Woman  who  dies  in  thefe 
Circumftances,  much  lefs  muft  we  bury  her  with  the  Foetus  in 
her  Belly,  which  is  too  often  the  Cafe  ;  fince,  on  fome  Occa- 
fions,  the  Child  may  rerhain  alive  in  the  Uterus  along  time  after 
the  Death  of  the  Mother;  for  I  think  it  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
repugnant  to  Chriftianity,  and  inconfiftent  with  Mercy,  to 
bury  the  Child,  as  yet  alive  in  the  Uterus,  with  its  dead  Mo¬ 
ther.  I  therefore  think,  that  not  only  among  Chriftians,  but 
alfo  where-ever  Humanity  and  Compaflion  have  the  leaft  Regard 
paid  them,  Princes  and  Rulers  ftould  enadf  the  fevereft  Laws, 
injoining  that  all  Women,  who  have  died  during  Pregnancy, 
ftould  not  only  be  laid  open  before  they  are  bury’d,  but  alfo 
that  this  ftould  be  done  immediately  after  the  Death  of  the 
Mother,  by  ikilful  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  left,  by  a  Delay, 
the  Foetus  ftould  be  allow’d  to  die  in  the  Uterus,  or,  by  omit¬ 
ting  the  Operation  altogether,  it  ftould  be  bury’d  alive  with  its 
dead  Mother  ;  fince,  in  this  Cafe,  they  might  juftly  be  faid  to  be 
murder’d,  according  to  that  eternal,  immutable,  and  unalter¬ 
able  Law  of  Nature,  Whom  thou  didjl  not  fave  from  Death , 
when  it  was  in  thy  Power  fo  to  do ,  him  thou  hajl  kill'd.  The  moft 
antient  of  the  Roman  Kings,  tho’  deftitute  of  the  Light  of  Re¬ 
veal’d  Religion,  were  mov’d  with  the  higheft  Compaflion  for 
Infants  in  this  Condition,  fince  they  made  a  Law  in  their  Favour 
call’d  the  Lex  regia ,  which  may  be  juftly  dignify ’d  with  the 
Epithets  Chriflian  and  Divine ,  injoining,  That  no  Woman  who 
died  pregnant ,  fhould  be  bury  d  before  the  Foetus  was  extracted 
from  her ,  and  making  it  a  capital  Crime  to  do  otherwife ;  adding 
this  as  a  Reafon,  That  he  feems,  by  fo  doing ,  to  have  defray'd  the 
Life  of  the  Foetus.  Their  Intention  in  this  Law,  doubtlefs, 
was,  that  the  Operation  ftould  be  perform’d  in  due  Seafon, 
that  is,  foon  after  the  Death  of  the  Mother ;  becaufe  the  Foetus, 
as  we  know  by  Experience,  does  not  long  furv.ive.  But,  tho’ 
moft  of  our  Lawyers  acknowledge  the  Equity  and  Sandlity  of 
this  Law,  yet,  by  fome  unhappy  Fate,  it  is  feldom  or  never 
minded  any-where  among  Chriftians  in  our  Times,  but  as 
much  neglefted,  as  if  there  were  nothing  relating  to  it  inferted 
in  the  Body  of  the  Law.  Hildanusy  indeed,  tells  us,  that  this 
Royal  Law  was,  for  the  moft  part,  obferv’d  in  his  Country, 
that  is,  in  Switzerland ;  but  in  other  Countries,  as  far  as  1 
could  learn,  they  make  no  Scruple  to  bury  their  dead  pregnant 
Women  without  Se&ion.  Princes  and  Magiftrates,  indeed, 
convidt  and  punift  Whores,  when  their  Infants  perifh  for  want 
of  a  Ligature  of  the  Navel-ftring,  or  for  fome  other  Negledt ; 
and,  in  my  Opinion,  juftly  ;  for  W'hich  Reafon  I  cannot  but 
the  more  wonder,  that  they  inflidi  no  Puniftment  on  thofe  by 
whofe  Fault,  or  Negligence,  the  Children  of  thofe  who  die 
pregnant,  perifh  in  the  Womb,  wTien  they  might  often  have 
been  preferv’d  ;  fince  the  Life  of  a  Child  is  as  much  concern’d 
in  one  Cafe  as  the  other,  and  the  Guilt  in  both  Cafes  is  alike. 
Pertinent  to  this  Purpofe  is  what  Mauriceauy  Obferv.  345.  re¬ 
lates  of  a  Man  who  would  not  fuffer  his  Daughter’s  W omb, 
who  dy’d  without  Delivery,  to  be  rip’d  open,  and  fo  wilfully 
occafion’d  the  Death  of  the  Child  ;  a  Crime  which  deferves  to 
be  feverely  punifh’d  :  So  here,  at  Helmfadty  a  Man  would  not 
fuffer  me  to  make  an  Incifion  in  his  dead  Sifter,  but  threaten’d 
to  ftoot  me,  if  I  came  into  his  Doors  upon  fuch  an  Account  ; 
and  fo  the  Child  alfo  perifh’d.  I  cannot  but  think,  that  Legiflators 
would  do  nothing  improper,  or  unbecoming  their  Office,  by" 
taking  all  due  Care,  and  ifluing  ftridt  Orders,  that  no  pregnant 
Woman,  who  dies  before  or  in  the  Time  of  Travel,  fhould  be 
interred  before  Incifion  of  her  Belly  and  Uterus. 

When  the  Mother  is  ftill  living,  but  her  Child  dead  in  the 
Womb,  without  any  Hopes  of  its  coming  away,  or  being  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  natural  Paffages,  as  ufually  is  the  Cafe  ;  when 
there  are  Indications,  that  the  Child  fticks  in  the  I  uba  rallo- 
piana,  or  the  Ovarium,  or  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  or, 
perhaps,  in  a  kind  of  Hernia  without  the  Belly,  of  which  Sen- 
nertus  and  Hildanus  have  given  us  each  an  Example  ;  or  ir  t  e 
Paffage  be  obftruCted  by  a  Callus,  a  Scirrhus,  a  I  umor,  or  an 
Exoftofis  about  the  Os  Uteri,  or  in  the  Vagina  ;  or  if  there  be 
too  great  a  Streightnefs  of  the  natural  Parts,  occafion  d  either  bv 
an  incurable  Coalition  of  the  Vagina,  or  a  Callus,  01  an  1 
Conformation  of  the  Bones  of  the  Pubes,  which  is  incident 
efpecially  to  Women  of  a  dwarfifh  Stature,  and  thereby  the 
Foetus  is  render’d  incapoble  of  Expulfion;  anJ  the  Mother, 
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thro’  the  Vehemence  of  the  Pains,  or  Convulfions,  or  a  violent 
Haemorrhage,  or  Tome  other  confiderable  Caufe,  fhould  have 
her  Strength  exhaufted,  and,  by  that  means,  her  Life  endan¬ 
ger’d,  I  judge  the  Catfarean  Seftion,  tho’  never  prefcrib’d  by 
the  Antients  for  living  Perfons,  and  condemn’d  by  many  of  the 
Moderns,  to  be  abfolutely  necefl'ary  for  preventing  the  Death  of 
both  the  Mother  and  the  Child  ;  for,  in  thele  Cafes,  an  Ex¬ 
traction  by  the  natural  Ways,  which  Mauriceau  advifes  before 
a  Caefarean  Section ,  in  every  preternatural  Birth,  can  have  no 
Place.  Therefore,  in  all  fuch  Circumftances  as  render  it  im¬ 
poffible  to  extract  the  Foetus  by  the  ordinary  Ways,  (for  about 
thefe  are  we  principally  concern’d)  Incifion  of  the  Belly  is, 
indeed,  a  Severe  and  dangerous,  but  the  only  Remedy  to  deliver 
the  Mother  from  the  Foetus,  and  from  imminent  Death  ;  and 
we  are  not  without  Examples,  in  various  Authors,  of  this 
SeCtion  being  happily  perform’d  ;  fo  that  Mauriceau  (peaks 
againft  Reafon  and  Experience,  when  he  afTerts,  that  this 
SeCtion  is  always  mortal  to  the  Mother  ;  for  which  Reafon  he 
is  alfo  reprehended  by  La  Motte ,  who  was  himfelf  no  Friend  to 
this  Operation,  but  rejected  it  on  fome  very  proper  Occafions. 

However,  tho’  there  be  many  Examples  of  this  Operation 
being  perform’d  fuccefsfully,  and  tho’  there  are  very  few  but 
will  admit  of  a  SeCtion  of  the  Belly  and  Uterus,  when  the 
Mother  is  dead,  and  even  while  fhe  is  alive,  if  Nature  points 
out  the  Way,  by  fome  Tumor,  Pain,  or  Abfcefs,  in  fome 
Part  of  the  Belly,  as  on  one  Side,  or  about  the  Navel,  in 
which  Cafe  this  Operation  is  ufually  perform’d  with  Succefs,  as 
feveral  Authors  have  obferv’d,  becaufe  it  is  follow’d  by  little  or 
no  Haemorrhage,  and  the  Foetus,  on  thefe  Occafions,  generally 
Hicks  in  the  Fallopian  Tube,  the  Ovary,  or  the  Cavity  of  the 
Abdomen ;  yet  there  are  fome  very  eminent  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons,  who  will  by  no  means  admit  of  it,  and  not  only 
diffuade  from  the  Praft ice  of  it,  but  utterly  condemn  it,  as  cruel 
and  barbarous,  and  always  deftruftive  and  fatal  to  the  Mother, 
when  the  Foetus  is  detain’d  in  the  Uterus,  and  no  Abfcefs 
manifefts  itfelf.  Some  of  the  principal  Gentlemen  of  this  Opi¬ 
nion  are  Guillemeau ,  Mauriceau ,  Rcljincius ,  and  Solingen  j 
and  for  this  Reafon,  becaufe  they  always  obferv’d  it  to  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Death  of  the  Mother  ;  tho’  that  might  often  hap¬ 
pen  from  fome  other  Caufe.  And  fome  of  them  do  not  ftick 
at  branding  thofe  Phyficians,  who  advife  or  undertake  this  Ope¬ 
ration  while  the  Foetus  is  in  the  Uterus,  and  no  Abfcefs  is  dis¬ 
cover’d,  with  the  Titles  of  cruel  and  rajh  ;  becaufe,  fay  they, 
the  Foetus  fhould  rather  be  extracted,  by  the  natural  Palfage, 
with  the  Hand,  or  by  the  Help  of  Inftruments,  and  not  by 
ripping  up  the  Belly  and  Uterus,  with  the  utmoll  Danger  of  the 
Mother’s  Life,  by  the  Ccefarean  Seftion.  But  thefe  Gentlemen 
are  fufficiently  confuted,  both  by  Reafon,  and  the  Experience  of 
fome  of  the  molt  fugacious  and  approv’d  Phyficians  and  Surgeons, 
fuch  as  Rojfet ,  Bauhine ,  Sennertus ,  Hildanus ,  Fienus ,  Sculte- 
tus ,  Scipio  Mercurius ,  Roonhuyfen ,  Ruleau ,  Lancifi ,  Sa- 
i viard ,  jobert ,  La  Motte ,  Teichmeierus ,  and  others,  who  all 
allure  us,  that  the  Mother  has  fometimes  happily  furviv’d  the 
Operation. 

I  confefs,  with  refpeft  to  the  Mother,  the  Operation  is  very 
dubious  and  hazardous,  efpecially  when  the  Fcetus  is  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  Uterus,  and  no  Abfcefs  appears ;  and,  therefore,  I 
am  of  Opinion,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  without 
abfolute  Neceffity  ;  tho’,  from  what  has  been'faid,  and  what 
will  further  be  remark’d,  I  cannot  but  think  it,  on  fome  Oc¬ 
cafions,  ufeful  and  necefl'ary.  Gouey ,  indeed,  one  of  the  lateft 
Writers  of  Surgery  among  the  French ,  Rojfet ,  Scipio  Mercurius , 
and  JVelfchius ,  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  Ccefarean  Seftion 
has  no  more  of  Difficulty  or  Danger  in  it,  than  cutting  for  the 
Stone ;  and,  if  dexteroufly  manag’d,  ought  to  be  frequently 
undertaken,  as  appears  from  Examples  which  they  bring.  But, 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  confent  to  fo  great  a  Length,  and  that 
for  weighty  Reafons,  added  to  the  Obfervations  of  Pare ,  Guil¬ 
lemeau ,  Rolfncius ,  Mauriceau ,  and  Solingen ,  fhewing  the  fre¬ 
quent  unhappy  Events  which  attend  fuch  an  Operation  ;  and, 
particularly,  becaufe  of  the  Danger  of  an  immoderate  Haemor¬ 
rhage,  or  a  Gangrene,  and  the  Hazard  which  accompanies 
Wounds  of  the  Uterus,  efpecially  in  pregnant  Women,  as  was 
long  ago  well  obferv’d  by  C elf  us.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  56.  Mauriceau , 
with  fome  others,  as  I  obferv’d,  is  for  extracting  the  dead  Fcetus 
always  by  the  natural  Pafiages,  with  the  Hands,  or  by  the  Help 
of  Inftruments,  rather  than  have  recourfe  to  fo  dangerous  an 
Operation  as  the  Ccefarean  Seftion.  I  heartily  agree  with  this 
their  Opinion,  as  often  as  the  thing  is  practicable  ;  and  utterly 
difapprove  the  Ralhnefs  of  thofe  Surgeons,  who  have  ventur’d 
upon  a  SeCtion  of  the  Belly,  when  the  Foetus  might  have  been 
extracted,  by  the  Vagina,  tho’  the  Operation  was  fometimes  at¬ 
tended  with  Succefs.  However,  fince  Cafes  often  occur,  fuch 
as  I  mention’d  above,  where  it  is  impoffible  to  extra#  the 
Foetus  by  the  ufual  Paflage,  and  the  Mother  is  in  utmoft  Dan¬ 
ger  of  perilhing,  on  account  of  its  Detenfion  in  the  Uterus,  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  barbarous  and  impious  thing  to  leave  the  un¬ 
happy  Woman,  who  earneftly  implores  our  Affiftance,  or  at  leaft 
extremely  wants  it,  without  Help  ;  and  am  of  Opinion,  that,  in 
Cafes  of  Extremity,  the  laft  or  molt  defperate  Remedies  are  to 


be  us’d  ;  and  certainly,  according  to  the  Judgments  of  Hippo - 
crates  and  Celfus ,  the  venerable  Fathers  of  Medicine,  a  dubious 
Remedy  is  better  than  none,  and  preferable,  in  fuch  Cafes,  to 
leaving  the  poor  Woman  helplefs  in  that  mod  deplorable  State, 
under  the  greateft  Torments,  and  giving  her  up  to  inevitable 
Death,  while  there  is  ftill  Hope  of  laving  her,  as  appears  from 
happy  Examples.  'Therefore  I  think  thofe  Phyficians  much  in 
the  wrong,  who  had  the  Care  of  the  Woman  mention’d  by 
Saviard ,  Obferv.  114.  who,  when  they  found  the  Birth  was 
impoffible,  becaufe  of  the  Narrownefs  of  the  Paflages,  would 
not  undertake  a  SeCtion,  but  left  both  Child  and  Mother  to 
perilh  together.  And  in  his  Obferv.  60.  we  have  an  Inftance 
of  a  Woman  who  beg’d  for  SeCtion,  but  could  not  obtain  it. 
Some  there  are,  as  Aiauriceau ,  Lamotte ,  and  others,  who 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  Cafes  in  which  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  Fcetus  to  be  brought  away  by  the  ordinary  Paflage;  and  yet 
advife,  in  fuch  a  Circumltance,  to  leave  the  Conduft  of  the 
Matter  wholly  to  Nature,  rather  than  expofe  the  Patients  to  fo 
dangerous  a  SeCtion;  becaufe  Nature  often  finds  out  Ways,  by 
means  of  an  Abfcefs  in  the  Belly,  Navel,  Groin,  or  Intejiinum. 
Reftum ,  to  expel  the  putrefy’d  Foetus  with  lefs  Danger  than  it 
could  be  extracted  by  SeCtion  of  the  Belly.  In  this  I  agree 
with  them,  as  often  and  as  long  as  the  Mother  is  in  no  Danger 
of  her  Life  from  this  Forbearance,  which  is  fometimes  the 
Cafe  :  But  when  the  Danger  is  urgent,  when  by  too  long 
waiting  we  hurt,  and  in  a  manner  kill  the  Mother,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  Remedies,  efpecially  fuch  as 
have  been  known  to  fucceed,  rather  than  give  up  the  Patient, 
who  might  be  under  a  Poffibility  of  being  helped,  tho’  by  a  du¬ 
bious  Remedy,  to  an  unavoidable  and  moft  miferable  Death. 
For,  certainly,  a  Phyfician  feems  to  me  then  only  to  have  dis¬ 
charg’d  his  Duty  to  the  full,  and  fatisfy’d  his  Confidence*  wheii 
he  has  done  all  things,  and  omitted  nothing  that  he  knows  to  be 
ferviceable,  and  which  he  is  fenfible  has  done  Good  in  other 
Cafes  of  the  like  kind,  without  regarding  what  fome,  perhaps, 
may  objeft  againft  his  Proceedings,  efpecially  when  the  Patient 
herfelf,  whole  Life  is  dear  to  her,  and  who  had  rather  try  a  du¬ 
bious  Remedy  than  none  at  all,  defires  it  of  him.  Others  there 
are,  who  confefs  that  the  Reafon  why  they  will  not  undertake 
this  Operation,  is  the  Difgrace  they  are  like  to  undergo,  if  it 
fhould  not  fucceed  :  But  this  feems  to  me  a  very  vain  and  trifling 
Excufe  in  fo  ferious  an  Affair,  and  hardly  becoming  a  good 
Man,  much  lefs  a  Chriftian  Phyfician,  who,  in  the  way  of  his 
Duty,  ought  to  ftand  in  Awe  of  no  Man,  much  lefs  to  be  de¬ 
terred  by  the  Cenfures  of  the  Vulgar,  or  the  Calumnies  of  the 
Malicious.  In  fhort,  all  things  are  to  be  done  by  a  Phyfician 
for  the  Prefervation  of  his  Patients  in  general,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  weaker  and  tender  Sex,  in  this  their  moft  mife¬ 
rable  and  helplefs  Condition.  And  Lamotte  himfelf  has  feveral 
times  perform’d  Operations  on  Women,  and  particularly  the 
Extradiion  of  the  Fcetus,  even  againft  the  Mother’s  Confent ; 
to  accomplifh  which,  he  order’d  Women  in  fuch  a  Circumftance 
to  be  held  by  ftrong  Men,  that  he  might  by  Force  extra#  the 
Child,  when  in  an  ill  Situation,  in  what  manner  he  thought  fit. 
Now,  if  he  thinks  fuch  a  Proceeding  to  be  fair  and  lawful,  why 
may  we  not,  with  a  fafe  Confidence,  ufe  the  fame  violent  Means 
for  extrafting  the  Child  by  a  Seftion  of  the  Belly,  that,  if  the 
Mother  will  not  voluntarily  fubmit  to  what  fkilful  Phyficians 
fhall  judge  necefl'ary  for  her  Prefervation,  (he  may  be  compel’d 
by  Force  to  undergo  it  ?  For  my  part*  I  fee  no  Reafon  to  the 
contrary.  How  much  more  then  are  we  to  lend  our  Affiftance 
in  the  former  Cafe,  when  it  is  not  only  voluntarily  defir’d,  but 
earneftly  intreated  ! 

If,  then,  the  unhappy  Woman  confent  to  fubmit  to  Seftion, 
or  voluntarily  defire  it,  the  firft  thing  to  beconfider’d  is,  whether 
fhe  has  fufficient  Strength  to  undergo  the  Operation.  For  if  fhe 
be  very  weak  and  low,  be  cold  in  the  extreme  Parts,  and  in  a 
cold  Sweat,  it  is  to  be  fear’d,  that  fhe  will  die  foon  after  the 
Seftion,  and  fo  the  Caufe  of  her  Death,  by  ignorant  and  mali¬ 
cious  Perfons,  may  be  imputed  to  the  Operation,  and  the  Sur¬ 
geon.  It  is  beft,  therefore,  in  this  Circumftance,  to  forbear 
fuch  an  Undertaking,  left,  as  Celfus  fays,  Lib.  5.  Cap.  16.  we 
might  be  thought  to  kill  the  Womafi,  who,  in  reality,  dies  of 
the  Violence  of  her  Diftemper.  But  if  fhe  be  in  good  Strength 
and  Heart,  and  there  is  Hope  of  favihg  the  Mother,  or  Child, 
or  both,  the  Operation  is  to  be  readily  undertaken  ;  for  the 
right  Performance  of  which,  we  are  to  confider,  firft,  what 
i$  to  be  done  before  the  Operation  ;  fecondly,  what  is  to  be 
done  under  the  Performance  ;  and,  thirdly,  what  after  it.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Operation  the  proper  Inftruments  are  to  be  laid  ready* 
which  are,  a  ftrait  Knife,  firmly  fet  in  the  Handle,  and  fuch  as 
is  reprefented  {Tab.  52.  Fig.  8.) ;  or  fuch  a  one  as  is  commonly 
ufed  in  anatomical  Diffeftions,  or  elfe  a  Razor,  or  fome  fuch 
Inftrument ;  or  one  of  the  blunt  Inftruments,  reprefented  ( Tabi 
26.)  ;  alfo  a  blunt-pointed  Pair  of  Scifl'ars,  with  crooked 
Needles,  threaded  with  ftrong  Threads,  or  Cords,  as  for  Gaftro- 
raphy  ;  a  clean  Sponge  or  two  j  hot  Wine,  or  fome  hot  vul¬ 
nerary  Decoftion  in  a  Veffel;  with  the  proper  Apparatus  of 
Bandage,  confifting  of  Lint,  Plaifters,  Bolfters,  and  Fillets  ; 
not  forgetting  internal  corroborative  Medicines,  and  external 
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ones,  to  be  apply’d,  if  needful,  to  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils. 
All  thefe  Things  being  fitly  difpofed  out  of  the  Woman’s  Sight* 
{he  is  firft  to  make  Water,  left  the  Bladder,  being  diftended 
with  Urine,  might  be  expofed  to  the  Knife  ;  (he  is  then  to  be 
placed  in  a  proper  Situation,  either  on  a  Table,  or  Bed,  in  the 
midft  of  the  Chamber,  on  her  Back,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  Attendants  may  have  convenient  Accefs  ;  and  her  Spirits  are 
to  be  kept  up  by  pleafing  and  pious  Words,  her  Face  being 
cover’d,  that  fhe  may  not  be  terrify ’d  at  the  Sight  of  the  Inftru- 
ments  ;  and  her  Arms  and  Legs  are  to  be  held  by  at  leaft  four 
robuft  Perfons,  that  fhe  may  lie  immoveable  ;  or,  if  you  think 
fit,  they  may  be  ty’d. 

The  Surgeon  then,  ftandingat  that  Side  of  the  Woman  which 
feems  molt  convenient,  enters  a  ftrait  Knife  by  the  external 
Side  of  the  Mufculus  ReCtus,  or  in  the  Space  between  the  Na¬ 
vel  and  the  upper  and  fore  Eminence  of  the  Os  Ileum,  where 
Perfons  are  now  ufually  tap’d  for  the  Dropfy,  (which  feems  to 
me,  as  yet,  the  fitted:  Place)  making  a  ftrait  Incifion,  firft  thro’ 
the  Skin  and  Fat,  about  eight  or  ten  Fingers-breadth  in  Length, 
after  that,  thro’  the  Afufculi  Obliqui  and  Mufculus  Tranfverfus , 
and,  laftly,  with  the  utmoft  Caution,  thro’  the  Peritoneum-,  where 
the  principal  thing  to  be  obferv’d  by  the  Surgeon  is,  to  make  but 
a  very  finall  Wound,  or  Aperture,  with  this  firft  Knife,  for  fear  of 
hurting  fomething  withinfide.  Then  with  another  Knife, 
probe-pointed,  [Tab.  26.)  or  with  the  Scifiars,  he  is  to  dilate 
the  Wound ;  or,  if  he  has  not  the  laft  Inftruments  in  Readinefs, 
or  thinks  fit  to  ufe  but  a  few,  he  may  introduce  his  Finger 
thro’  the  Wound  into  the  Belly,  and  by  the  Afliftance  and  Di¬ 
rection  hereof,  with  the  firft  Knife,  or  with  the  Scifiars,  in- 
large  the  Wound,  till  it  feems  wide  enough  for  the  Extraction 
of  the  Foetus,  taking  all  pofiible  Care,  that  he  hurts  nothing  elfe 
withinfide,  which  may  be  readily  avoided,  by  dexteroufly  follow¬ 
ing  thefe  Directions  :  A  fufficient  Aperture  being  made  in  the 
Belly,  the  Situation  of  the  Child,  and  where  it  fticks,  is  to  be 
thoroughly  infpected.  If  it  be  found  to  lie  without  the  Uterus 
in  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  you 
are  immediately  to  extract  it,  together  with  the  Secundines.  If 
it  be  fituated  in  the  Fallopian  Tube,  or  in  the  Ovary,  an  Inci¬ 
fion  is  to  be  cautioufiy  made  in  thefe  Parts,  and  the  Foetus, 
with  the  Placenta,  to  be  extracted  thence.  If  the  Foetus  be 
detain’d  in  the  Womb,  the  Cafe  is  more  hazardous,  for  fear  of 
an  immoderate  Haemorrhage,  or  dangeroufty  hurting  the  Ute¬ 
rus,  the  Wounds  of  which  Part  have,  from  all  Antiquity,  been 
obferv’d  to  be  very  pernicious,  efpecially  in  pregnant  Women. 
However,  fi nee  the  Child  cannot  be  otherwife  extracted,  an  In¬ 
cifion  is  here  alfo  to  be  made,  and  afterwards  in  the  Membranes 
of  the  Foetus,  wide  enough  for  accomplilhing  the  Extraction. 
This  done,  and  the  Foetus  and  Secundines  being  brought  away, 
the  extravafated  Blood  in  the  Belly  is  to  be  deterg’d  with  Sponges 
exprefled  out  of  warm  Wine,  or  fome  warm  vulnerary  De¬ 
coction  ;  and  if  the  EfFufion  of  Blood  be  immoderate,  it  Ihould 
be  reftrain’d  by  Lint  moiften’d  with  highly  rectify’d  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  introduc’d  into  theWound  of  the  Uterus;  and  the 
divided  Orifices  of  the  larger  uterine  Veffels  are  to  be  comprefled 
with  the  Fingers  upon  Lint,  till  the  Haemorrhage  ceafes,  or,  at 
leaft,  is  very  much  abated.  We  have  here  Occafion  to  take 
Notice,  that  Women,  in  Child-birth,  and  after  it,  often  lofe 
a  vaft  Quantity  of  Blood  without  Danger  of  Death  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Surgeon  ought  not,  on  a  fudden,  to  be  terrify’d 
at  a  pretty  copious  Haemorrhage  on  this  Occafion,  efpecially  if 
his  Patient  continues  to  preferve  her  Strength  and  Spirits.  After 
fome  reafonable  Space  of  Time  allow’d  for  the  Woman  to  re¬ 
coiled!  her  Spirits,  and  to  be  refrelh’d  with  fome  corroborative 
Medicine,  the  Lint  is  to  be  gently  remov’d  from  the  Wound, 
and  the  Belly  again  deterg’d  with  warm  Sponges.  The  Wounds 
of  the  internal  Parts  are  not  to  be  few’d,  as  fome  heretofore 
dij-eCted  ;  but,  after  an  Application  of  Balfam  of  Capivi,  or 
fomething  like  it,  are  to  be  left  to  Nature  ;  for,  as  the  Uterus 
gradually  contracts  itfelf,  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  come  together, 
and,  at  laft,  if  nothing  intervene  to  prevent  the  Cure,  are 
conglutinated. 

But  the  Wound  in  the  Belly  is  to  be  few’d  up  with  two  or 
three  Sutures,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  direCted  for 
Wounds  of  the  Abdomen  (See  Abdomen)  ;  and  a  Tent, 
Pipe,  or  Canula,  of  confiderable  Bignefs,  is  to  be  adapted  to 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Wound,  in  order  to  keep  it  open;  for 
thro’  this  Aperture  not  only  the  noxious  Humours,  difeharg’d 
from  the  Wound  in  the  Uterus,  and  remaining  within,  and 
thofe  which  continue  to  difeharge  themfeives,  may  find  a  Vent, 
but  by  the  Help  of  Injedtions,  as  is  pradtis’d  in  other  Wounds  of 
the  Breaft  and  Abdomen,  they  may  alfo  be  brought  away.  And 
this  Method  mull  be  continu’d  till  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  are 
conglutinated,  and  all  Efflux  of  Pus,  or  any  other  Humour  from 
the  external  Wound,  ceafes;  an  Indication  that  the  internal 
Wound  is  heal’d.  After  the  J  breads  us’d  in  the  Suture  are  cut 
and  extracted,  omitting  the  I  ent  or  the  Pipe,  the  exterior  Wound 
is  alfo  gradually  conglutinated  by  vulnerary  Balfams,  and  agglu¬ 
tinating  Plaifters.  Molt,  indeed,  advife  fewing  the  Wound  of  the 
Belly ;  but,  after  confidering  the  Matter  with  myfelf,and  obferving 
that  other  ftrait,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  call’d,  longitudinal 


Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,  for  the  raoft  part,  need  no  Suture 
and,  by  the  more  modern  Surgeons,  are  excepted  from  thofe  which 
are  to  be  few’d,  fince  their  Lips  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be 
commodioufly  join’d,  and  retain’d  in  Contact,  by  proper 
Plaifters,  and  a  large  uniting  Bandage,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that, 
in  thefe  Cafes,  we  do  not  often  ftand  in  need  of  Suture,  if 
proper  Bandage  is  carefully  apply’d.  RouJJet ,  taught  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  declares  that,  in  this  Cafe,  he  did  not  think  Suture 
very  neceflary  :  But,  if  Bandage  Ihould  be  thought  abfolutely 
infufficient  for  the  Purpofe,  then  Suture  is  to  be  us’d.  Some 
before  the  SeCtion  is  made,  mark  with  Ink  not  only  the  Part 
where  it  Ihould  be  made,  but  alfo  where,  and  in  what  Places 
Suture  Ihould  be  perform’d  ;  but,  as  thefe  Marks  are  quickly 
obliterated,  and  effac’d  by  the  Effufion  of  Blood,  I  think  this 
Advice  altogether  trifling  and  ufelefs.  As  for  the  Situation  of 
the  Patient  in  Bed  after  the  Operation,  moft  Authors  advife 
that  Hie  Ihould  lie  continually  on  her  Back  ;  but,  to  me,  it 
appears  more  proper,  efpecially  if  the  Wound  has  been  made 
en  the  Side,  that  the  Patient  Ihould,  as  much  as  poflible,  lie 
with  the  Wound  undermoft,  that  fome  Part  of  the  noxious 
Humours  collected  within  may  not  only  flow  continually,  and, 
as  it  were,  infenfibly  oufe  from  the  external  Wound,  but  alfo 
that  the  Lips  of  theWound  may  be  the  more  eafily  agglutinated  ; 
which  Advantage  is  more  eafily  procur’d  when  the  SeCtion  is 
made  in  the  Side,  than  when  the  Operation  is  perform’d  in 
the  middle  or  anterior  Part  of  the  Belly.  RouJJet  alfo  advifes, 
that  a  hollow  Peflary  Ihould  be  introduc’d  into  the  Uterus,  that 
the  Blood  may  be  the  more  eafily  convey’d  from  it.  Befides, 
the  Phyfician  mult  preferibe  a  proper  Regimen,  and  fuitable  in¬ 
ternal  Medicines,  fuch  as  are,  on  other  Occafions,  order’d  for 
thofe  who  have  receiv’d  large  Wounds  ;  and  thefe  are  to  be 
perfifted  in,  till  the  Patient  is  thoroughly  recover’d,  which,  in 
Lanciji’s  Patient,  happen’d  in  fix  Weeks. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  ’tis  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
this  Operation,  efpecially  when  a  very  large  Aperture  is  made 
in  the  Uterus,  muft  be  attended  with  the  greateft  Danger. 
But  fince  there  are  many  Inftances  of  Mothers  being  preferv’d 
by  this  Operation,  who  muft  have  otherwife  died  very  foon 
according  to  all  Appearance,  and  fince  there  is  often  no  better, 
and  indeed  no  other,  Method  of  relieving  the  miferable  Wo¬ 
man,  I  think  it  advifeable,  rather  to  attempt  this  hazardous 
Operation  in  Cafes  where  all  other  Hopes  of  Relief  are  cut 
off,  than  to  abandon  the  miferable  Patient,  and  leave  tfiofe  to 
the  gloomy  ProfpeCt  of  unavoidable  Death,  who  are  often  fo 
fond  of  Life,  as  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  cruel  Meafures  for  pre- 
ferving  it. 

Enough  I  think  has  already  been  faid  concerning  the  com¬ 
mon  and  ordinary  Method  of  extracting  the  Foetus  from  the 
Uterus.  But  as  certain  Cafes  now-and-then  occur,  in  which 
the  Operation  is  to  be  otherwife  perform’d,  thefe  alfo  deferve 
our  Confideration.  When,  for  Inftance,  the  Foetus  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  born  in  the  natural  manner,  nor  extracted  from  the 
Uterus,  there  appears  any  Tumor  or  Abfcefs  in  fome  Part  of 
the  Belly,  efpecially  about  the  Navel,  accompanied  with  Pains 
more  or  lefs  acute,  as  happen’d  in  the  Cafes  mention’d  by  RouJJet , 
Bauhine ,  Hildanus  from  Albucafis ,  Alexander  Benediftus ,  and 
others  ;  as  alfo  in  the  Inftance  recorded  by  Cyprianus ,  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dutch  Phyfician,  in  Epijl.  de  Hernia  uterina-,  and 
in  the  Cafe  deferib’d  in  the  Annals  of  the  Julian  Academy,  for 
the  Year  1727;  in  which  a  Tumor  and  Abfcefs  appear’d  in 
the  Mufculus  ReCtus,  hard  by  the  Navel,  as  happen’d  in  moft 
of  the  foremention’d  Cafes;  and,  upon  opening  the  Tumor, 
all  the  Bones  of  a  perfeCt,  but  putrified  Foetus  were  extracted. 
Thefe  Bones  are  in  my  Cuftody,  and  the  Mother  is  ftill  a'ive. 

In  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  I  think  the  moft  proper  Place  for 
performing  the  Operation,  is  that  which  is  indicated  and  pointed 
out  by  Nature  itfelf ;  fince  under  it,  for  the  moft  part,  are 
lodg’d  both  the  Foetus,  and  the  corrupted  Humours,  which 
create  fuch  intolerable  Pains  to  the  miferable  Mother.  If, 

•  then,  fuch  an  Abfcefs  Ihould  be  already  broken,  as  fometimes 
happens,  and  if  the  Aperture  in  it  Ihould  be  too  fmall,  it  is,  as 
in  other  Abfcefles,  to  be  fufficiently  inlarg’d,  either  with  a 
groov’d  Probe,  and  proper  Knife  ;  or,  inftead  of  the  Probe, 
with  the  Finger  and  Knife,  or  with  Scifiars,  or  with  that  Knife 
delineated  in  Tab.  26.  Fig.  3. 

Then  the  Bones  of  the  Foetus  left  after  the  Putrefaction  of 
the  foft  Parts,  or  whatever  of  a  corrupted  Nature  is  found 
in  it,  are  to  be  extracted,  either  with  the  Fingers,  or  with  a 
Pair  of  Forceps  ;  the  vitiated  Humors  are  to  be  evacuated,  the 
Ulcer  is  to  be  deterg’d  by  proper  Medicines,  and  then  con¬ 
glutinated  by  fuch  Balfamics  as  are  in  like  Cafes  direCted  by 
Ikilful  Surgeons.  If  there  is  as  yet  no  Aperture  in  fuch  a  T u- 
mor  of  the  Belly,  but  if  Pains,  and  other  bad  Symptoms  in  and 
about  it  affliCt  and  weaken  the  Patient ;  and  efpecially  if  to  the 
Touch  there  appears  to  be  Pus  in  the  Tumor  as  in  Abfcefles, 
left  the  Patient  Ihould  fuffer  thereby,  we  muft,  after  con- 
fulting  with  other  Ikilful  Practitioners,  make  a  fufficiently  large 
Incifion  in  the  Abfcefs  or  Tumor,  extraCt  the  hcetus,  or  its 
Bones,  if  the  Flelh  be  putrified,  diflodge  every  thing  of  a  cor¬ 
rupted  Nature,  deterge  the  Ulcer,  and  agglutinate  it  in  the 
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manner  already  directed.  In  the  above-mention’d  Cafes,  there 
was  no  Occahon  for  Suture,  but  the  Wounds  gradually  united 
and  healed  in  the  fame  manner  other  Abfcefles  do. 

If  the  Foetus  fhould  be  lodg’d  in  a  certain  uterine  Hernia, 
which  rarely  happens,  tho’  it  occurr’d  in  the  Cafe  related  by 
Sennertus  and  Hildantis ;  a  fufficiently  large  Incifion  is  to  be 
made  in  the  Hernia  or  Tumor  itfelf,  fiift  thro’  the  Integu¬ 
ments,  then  thro’  the  Uterus,  and,  laft  of  all,  thro’,  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Foetus.  Then  the  Foetus  is  to  be  extracted, 
and  the  Secundines  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Uterus,  which  is 
to  be  replac’d  in  the  Belly,  either  immediately,  if  it  can  be 
done,  or  a  few  Days  after,  when  it  becomes  lefs  by  its  Con¬ 
traction.  The  other  Steps  to  be  taken  are  the  fame  with  thofo 
already  directed.  In  the  Cafe  related  by  Sennertus  and  Hilda- 
tiuSy  the  Surgeon  did  not  replace  the  Uterus,  but  immediate¬ 
ly  Hitch’d  up  the  Skin  :  Hence  I  believe  it  happen’d,  that  the 
Uterus  could  not  afterwards  be  replac’d,  but  the  Mother  died 
a  Month  after,  tho’  the  Foetus  was  alive  and  found;  It 
had  therefore  been  better  to  have  omitted  the  Suture,  and  re¬ 
plac’d  the  Uterus  in  the  Belly  fome  Days  after,  when  it  had 
become  lefs  by  Contraction  ;  for  by  this  means  the  Mother 
might  have  poffibly  been  fav’d. 

If  Pieces  of  Bones  belonging  to  a  corrupted  Foetus  feek  a 
PalTage  by  the  Intejiinum  Refium,  and  Anus ,  which  they  fome- 
times  do,  as  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  Cafes  already 
mention’d,  but  alfo  from  one  which  happen’d  a  few  Years 
ago  in  a  neighbouring  Village 3  upon  fuch  an  Emergency, 
the  Splinters  which  come  not  away  fponta,neoufly  are  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  cautioufly,  either  with  a  proper  Hook  or  Forceps  3 
and  the  Wound  of  the  Intejiinum  ReClmn ,  is  afterwards  to  be 
agglutinated  with  Balfamics.  But  thefe  are  Circumftances 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Cccfarean  SeCtion.  But 
if  Cafes  of  this  Nature  fhould  occur,  I  advife  the  Surgeon  to 
read  and  compare  what  has  been  advanc’d  upon  this  SubjeCt, 
by  the  above-quoted  Authors,  that  he  may  at  once  be  appris’d 
of  the  Variety  of  Cafes  of  this  kind,  and  qualified  for  treat¬ 
ing  them  with  the  greater  Skill  and  Judgment. 

In  the  third  Place,  the  Cccfarean  SeCtion  is  to  be  perform’d 
when  the  Mother  and  Foetus  are  Hill  alive,  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  Foetus,  on  account  of  fome  Impediments,  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  bom  in  the  ordinary  Manner,  nor  extracted,  efpecially 
when  a  bad  Conformation  of  Parts  in  the  Mother  prevents 
the  Introduction  of  the  Surgeon’s  Hand  for  her  Relief.  In 
this  deplorable  State  of  Things,  both  Mother  and  Foetus  muft 
unavoidably  perifh,  unlefs  reliev’d  by  the  Operation.  Tho’  in 
Cafes  of  this  Kind,  many  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  are  too  ti¬ 
morous,  tho’  many  Women  from  a  falfe  Principle  of  Com¬ 
panion,  or  miftaken  Notions  of  Religion,  condemn  the  Ope¬ 
ration  in  thefe  Circumftances  as  impious,  tho’  by  it  the  Fcetus, 
or  the  Mother,  and  often  both,  might  be  preferv’d  3  yet  I 
think  it  more  prudent,. and  more  agreeable  to  the  Precepts  of 
Chriftianity,  to  undertake  the  Operation,  where  no  other 
Means  of  Relief  can  be  found,  than  to  deftroy  both  Mother 
and  Fcetus,  for  want  of  it  3  efpecially  on  Queens  and  Prin- 
cefles,  where  the  Peace  and  Safety  of  Kingdoms  and  Nations 
depend  on  the  Production  of  a  Succefior,  without  which  there 
would  be  an  unavoidable  Foundation  laid  for  the  moft  cruel 
Wars,  Devaftations  of  Cities,  Robberies,  Murder,  and  the 
Subverfion  of  States  3  for,  by  this  Operation  feafonably  under¬ 
taken,  either  the  Mother,  or  the  Fcetus,  or  both,  but  moft 
frequently  the  Fcetus,  is  preferv’d.  The  Lives  of  a  great  Number 
of  Soldiers  are  often  expofed  in  the  Field  of  Battle  for  the  Good 
of  the  State,  without  any  Hefitation  or  Referve  ;  and,  if  Cir¬ 
cumftances  require  it,  why  fhould  not  the  Life  of  one  Woman 
be  rifqu’d  for  the  fame  End  ?  If  therefore  we  think  juftly  on 
the  Point,  we  fhall  have  Reafon  to  condemn  as  cruel,  barba¬ 
rous,  and  inhuman,  thofe  very  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  who 
thro’  miftaken  Views  either  delay  the  Operation,  or  diffuade 
from  it  5  efpecially  when  the  Women  themfelves  defire  it  fhould 
be  perform’d. 

Mauriceau ,  tho’  a  fkilful  Man-midwife,  and  an  inveterate 
Enemy  to  the  Cccfarean  SeCtion,  yet  gives  an  Inftance  of  the 
Fcetus  being  preferv’d \  alive  by  it,  tho’  the  Mother  died  3 
whereas,  without  it,  both  Mother  and  Child  had  unavoidably 
■perifh’d  ;  for,  upon  the  Principles  of  common  Senfe,  it  is  far 
more  eligible  to  fave  one,  than  to  deftroy  both.  The  Ope¬ 
ration  is  to  be  perfomFd  in  the  fame  manner,  as  when  the 
Mother  is  alive,  and  the  Fcetus  dead  5  only  greater  Caution  is 
to  be  ufed,  left,  in  opening  the  Uterus  and  Membranes,  the 
Fcetus  fhould  be  hurt  or  injur’d. 

But  tho’  I  have  only  perform’d  this  Operation  on  dead 
Women,  yet  I  am  fo  fully  apprifed  of  the  Danger  that  attends 
it,  that  I  am  far  from  advifing  it  in  Cafes  where  there  is  the 
leaft  Probability  of  bringing  the  Fcetus  away  by  the  natural 
Paffages.  Mauriceau ,  and  others,  feem  to  think,  that  fome 
Phyficians  advife  the  Cafarcan  SeClion,  where  the  Fcetus  can 
be  extraHed  thro’  the  common  Pafiage  ;  and,  fo  far  as  I  can 
underftand,  they  feem  to  believe,  that  fome  Phyficians  prefer 
this  Operation  to  the  other  gentle  and  natural  Method.  But 
'tis  fcarce  credible,  that  a  prudent  Phyfician  or  Surgeon 
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fliouid  either  advife,  or  actually  perform,  the  Ccefarean  SeCtion, 
which  is  fo  dangerous  on  a  live  Woman,  when  there  is  a  Pof- 
fibility  of  extracting  the  Fcetus  thro’  the  Vagina,  tho’  it  fhould 
only  be  brought  away  in  Pieces,  except  in  fome  particular 
Cafes  upon  Queens  or  Princeffes,  where  Interefts  of  State, 
and  the  manifeft  Good  of  the  Community,  require  it.  When¬ 
ever  it  happens  then,  that  the  Fcetus,  either  on  account  of  its 
unnatural  Situation  in  the  Womb,  its  excbffive  Bulk,  efpeci¬ 
ally  that  of  the  Head,  the  monftrous  Conformation  of  its 
Body,  or  fome  other  Caufe,  cannot  be  born,  tho’  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  contain’d  in  the  Uterus,  and  when  there  is  an 
evident  Danger  of  the  Mother’s  Death,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Fcetus,  in  confequence  of  her  Strength  being  exhaufted  3  if 
on  fuch  Occafions  there  fhould  arife  a  Difpute,  whether,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  the  Fcetus,  the  Operation  fhould  be  perform’d 
on  the  Mother,  or  whether  the  Fcetus  ought  not  rather  to  be 
extracted  with  Inftruments,  if  it  cannot  otherwife  be  done  j 
I  think  the  Mother  is  to  be  preferv’d,  and  the  Foetus,  even 
tho’  alive,  to  be  extracted  by  any  Means.  In  this  Sentiment  I 
am  fupported  by  the  Judgments  of  many  Phyficiahs,  Surgeons, 
and  Divines,  who,  in  Cafes  of  difficult  Births,  where  ’tis  im- 
poffible  to  fave  both  Mother  and  Fcetus,  lay  it  down  as  a 
Maxim,  that  the  Life  of  the  Mother  is  to  be  preferr’d  to  that 
of  the  Child  3  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  the  Tree  before  the 
Branch.  I  am  alfo  of  Opinion  with  Solingen  and  la  Matte , 
that  if  a  Callus  of  the  Vagina,  or  Mouth  of  the  Womb,  be 
the  Caufe  why  the  Foetus  cannot  be  brought  away,  and  if 
thefe  Parts  can  be  fufficiently  dilated,  either  by  SeClion  or 
Dilaceration,  that'  this  latter  Method  fhould  be  prefer’d  to 
the  Ccefarean  SeCtion  3  becaufe  by  this  Method  the  Belly  and 
the  Uterus  itfelf  are  left  entire,  and  the  Blood  difeharg’d 
flows  all  thro’  the  Vagina,  but  in  the  other  Cafe  is  thrown  into 
the  Abdomen,  and  confiderably  endangers  Life.  Befides  other 
Advantages  attending  this  Method,  the  Wound  is  alfo  more 
eafily  agglutinated  in  it  than  in  the  other.  I  alfo  think,  that 
when  the  Vagina  is  fhut  up  by  the  Hymen,  or  any  other 
Membrane,  thefe  are  to  be  cut  rather  than  the  Belly  and  Ute¬ 
rus:  But  when  the  Vagina  is  cover’d  v/ith  too  large  and  hard 
a  Callus  to  admit  of  a  fufficient  Dilatation,  and  efpecially 
where  there  is  an  originally  bad  Conformation  of  the  Bones 
of  the  Pelvis,  then  the  Ccefarean  SeClion  is  to  be  had  recourfe 
to  as  the  only  Method  of  Relief. 

In  like  manner,  if,  by  the  Pains  and  Efforts  made  during 
Labour,  the  Uterus  fhould  be  broken,  and  the  Foetus  flip  in¬ 
to  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  as  fometimes  happens,  the  Belly  is 
in  this  Cafe  to  be  laid  open,  fince  without  fuch  an  Operation 
the  Fcetus  could  not  be  extracted,  and  confequently  neither 
it  nor  the  Mother  preferv’d.  It  may  be  known  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Signs,  when  this  happens  to  be  the  Cafe  :  If  violent  Pains, 
by  which  the  Child  is  not  forc’d  into  the  World,  are  remit¬ 
ted,  or  ceafe  all  of  a  fudden,  the  Mouth  of  the  Uterus  in  the 
mean  time  not  being  open,  or  at  leaft  not  fufficiently  open 
for  the  Purpofe  3  a  Circumftance  which  denotes  the  preter¬ 
natural  Situation  of  the  Child  5  if  a  certain  Rupture  or 
Fragor  is  perceiv’d  in  the  Belly  5  if  a  Shivering  fucceeds  ; 
if  a  large  Tumor  afterwards  appears,  and  the  Foetus  is 
perceiv’d  to  be  fituated  higher  in  the  Belly  than  before ; 
if  the  Parts  or  Members  of  the  Fcetus  are  more  diftinCt- 
ly  felt  than  when  it  was  in  the  Uterus,  efpecially  if  it  is 
felt  in  either  of  the  Hypochondria,  with  Pains  in  another 
Part  of  the  Belly  than  before  3  as  alfo,  if  the  Patient  is 
feiz’d  with  fainting  Fits,  convulfive  Motions,  or  perhaps  Alie¬ 
nation  of  Mind.  When  thefe  Symptoms  attend  a  difficult 
Birth,  when  no  Part  of  the  Fcetus  appears  externally,  and 
when,  upon  paffing  the  Finger  thro’  the  Vagina,  it  is  not 
found  to  prefs  fo  ftrongly  on  the  Mouth  of  the  Uterus,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  Uterus  is  burft,  and  the  Foetus  flipt  into 
the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen.  If  this  fhould  happen  to  be  the 
Cafe,  the  Belly  of  the  Mother  is  to  be  open’d  in  the  moft 
prominent  Part,  where  the  Child  is  found  to  be  lodg’d,  with 
a  View  to  fave  the  Lives,  if  not  of  both,  yet  at  leaft  of  the 
Foetus.  When  the  Arm  hangs  out  of  the  Rupture  of  the 
Uterus,  ’tis  a  bad  Symptom,  and  a  Cure  is  in  this  Cafe  very 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible  3  however,  we  muft  prognofticate 
from  the  concomitant  Symptoms.  I  am  furpris’d,  that  the 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons  belonging  to  the  Strasburg  Hofpital, 
in  which  a  Patient  had  been  in  Labour  for  five  Days,  and 
whofe  Cafe  is  recorded  by  Pijlor ,  fhould  have  delay’d  laying 
her  open,  fince  even  during  her  Life  they  had  the  moft  mani¬ 
feft  and  inconteftable  Proofs,  that  the  Uterus  was  burft;  or,  if 
they  were  afraid  to  perform  the  Operation  on  a  live  Woman, 
why  did  they  not  lay  open  her  Belly  after  her  Death,  in  order, 
if  poffihle,’  to  fave  the  Life  of  the  Fcetus  ?  The  Cafe  of  Savi- 
ard  is  alfo  worthy  of  our  Attention,  when  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  the  Fcetus,  in  confequence  of  a  Rupture  of  the  Ute¬ 
rus,  had  fallen  into  the  Abdomen,  the  Secundipes  in  the  mean 
time  hanging  out  of  the  Vagina.  This  he  knew  to  be  the 
Cafe,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  by  introducing  his  Hand  in¬ 
to  the  Uterus  by  the  Navel-ftring.  Notwithstanding  thefe  Cir¬ 
cumftances,  he  did  not  open  the  Woman  alive,  in  order  to  fave 
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tlie  Child,  and  perhaps  the  Mother  too,  but  fuffer’d  them  to 
die  together. 

If  the  Foetus  fhould  happen  to  be  generated  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Belly,  and  not  in  the  Uterus,  (a  rare  Cafe)  which 
jnay  be  known  from  the  preceding  general  Signs  of  Pregnancy, 
from  the  Foetus  being  fituated  higher  in  the  Belly  than  is 
ufual,  and  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Uterus  being  clofed  at  the 
expe&ed  Time  of  Delivery,  even  when  there  are  Pains,  and 
fome  other  Symptoms  already  mentioned  ;  in  this  Cafe  the  Cae- 
farean  Sedion  ought  to  be  performed,  becaufe  the  Foetus  can¬ 
not  otherwife  be  preferved  ;  and,  befides,  the  Mother  is  in  lefs 
imminent  Danger,  becaufe  there  is  noNeceffity  for  making  an 
Incifion  in  the  Uterus.  Sometimes,  in  difficult  Labours,  the 
Uterus  is  burft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not  the  whole  Foetus, 
but  only  fome  Part  of  it,  falls  into  the  Abdomen,  the  reft 
remaining  in  the  Uterus.  The  Arm,  for  Inftance,  may  hang 
out  of  the  Vagina,  whilft  the  Head  or  Feet  are  fallen  through 
the  Rupture  of  the  Uterus  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  ;  in 
this  Cafe  the  Caefarean  Sedion  is  not  neceffary.  Thus  I 
myfelf  found  the  Arms  of  a  Foetus  out  of  the  Uterus, 
whilft  the  Head  was  in  the  Abdomen,  and  the  reft  of  the  Body 
in  the  Uterus.  Albinus  and  La  Motte  faw  a  Cafe,  in  which 
the  Head  of  the  Foetus  was  duly  lodg’d  in  the  Vagina,  whilft  its 
Feet  had  perforated  the  Uterus,  and  ftuck  in  the  Belly  near  the 
Diaphragm.  Another  Cafe  they  make  mention  of,  where  the 
Arm  was  hanging  out  of  the  Vagina,  whilft  the  Feet  were  in 
the  Abdomen.  In  both  Cafes  the  Patients  were  exceffively 
weak.  La  Motte  brought  away  the  Fcetufes  in  the  natural  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  both  Mothers  died  h  few  Days  after.  But  an  Inftance 
diredly  oppofite  to  thefe  was  told  me  by  Rungius ,  a  Surgeon  of 
Bremen ,  in  which,  after  having  brought  away  the  Foetus, 
though,  through  the  Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  he  plainly  felt  the 
Inteftines  of  the  Patient,  and  with  his  Hand  kept  them  for 
fome  time  from  rufhing  into  the  Uterus  till  it  contraded  itfelf, 
yet  the  Patient  happily  recover’d. 

But  I  muft  not  forget  to  make  mention  of  the  Difference 
between  Hyjlerotomy ,  and  what  is  commonly  called  Embryulcia  ; 
or  between  extrading  the  Foetus,  efpecially  if  unnaturally  fitu¬ 
ated,  from  the  Uterus,  through  the  natural  Paffage,  and  cut¬ 
ting  it  out,  by  making  an  Incifion  in  the  Belly  and  Uterus ; 
becaufe  often  by  the  Vulgar,  and  even,  which  is  more  furprifing, 
by  fome  of  the  Learned,  as  alfo  by  Phyficians  themfelves,  thefe 
two  Operations  are  confounded,  and  taken  for  each  other,  tho’ 
nothing  can  be  more  different ;  for  when  the  Foetus  is  extraded 
from  any  Woman,  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  to  fay,  that 
her  Child  has  been  cut  from  her,  though  there  was  no  manner 
of  Sedion  made,  either  on  the  Belly  or  the  Uterus ;  but  only 
the  Child,  on  account  of  its  unnatural  Pofition,  or  its  exceffive 
Bulk,  has  been  brought  .away  by  the  Vagina,  either  by  the 
Hands  of  the  Surgeon,  or  fome  proper  Inftruments.  This 
Operation,  therefore,  by  which  the  Foetus  is  extraded  through 
the  natural  Paffage,  is  called  Embryulcia  ;  but  that  whereby  it 
is  cut  from  the  Belly  Hyjlerotomy ,  or  the  Ccefarean  Section. 
And  if  in  this  Senfe  Embryulcia ,  or  the  Extradion  of  the  Foetus 
through  the  natural  Paffage,  is  falfly  taken  for  Hyjlerotomy ,  it 
is,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  true,  which  is  advanced  by 
Scipio  Mercurius ,  “  That  Exfedion  of  the  Foetus  was,  in  his 
“  Time,  as  cuftomary  in  France ,  as  Venefedion  in  Italy  for 
<c  Head-achs.”  Thus,  when  I  was  lately  perufing  the  Obfer- 
vations  of  Francifcus  Valleriola ,  I  found  one,  concerning  Mo¬ 
thers,  who  were  happily  cured,  and  lived  after  the  Foetus  had 
been  cut  from  them  by  the  Hand  of  the  Surgeon.  I  expeded  to 
find  many  remarkable  Inftances  of  the  Caefarean  Sedion  being 
happily  and  fuccefsfully  performed,  and  perhaps  a  particular 
Method  of  performing  it,  not  mentioned  by  others.  But  after 
I  had  run  over  the  whole  Obfervation,  I  found,  indeed,  feveral 
Cafes  where  the  Foetus  had  been  extraded  by  Hooks,  or  the 
Hand  of  the  Surgeon  ;  but  not  a  fingle  Inftance  of  the  true  Cae¬ 
farean  Sedion  being  once  performed.  So  that  ’tis  plain,  that 
not  only  the  Vulgar,  but  alfo  learned  Men  and  Phyficians, 
have  often  miftaken  one  of  thefe  Operations  for  the  other,  as 
did  alfo  C.  Bauhine ,  though  they  differ  very  widely  from  each 
other.  But  by  this  unjuft  and  unaccurate  Way  of  fpeaking,  a 
falfe  Horror  is  often  excited  in  Patients,  as  if  the  Belly  was  to 
be  laid  open,  fo  foon  as  the  Surgeon  applies  his  Hand,  in  order 
to  affift  in  a  difficult  Birth,  though  he  fometimes  performs  his 
Bufinefs,  without  creating  much  Pain  to  the  Patient. 

As  the  monftrous  Fcetufes,  with  two  Heads,  or  two 
Bodies,  cannot,  for  the  moft  part,  be  born  entire,  without 
performing  the  Caefarean  Sedion  on  their  Mothers,  ’tis  difputed 
whether,  for  their  fakes,  the  Caefarean  Operation  ought  to  be 
performed,  and  the  Life  of  the  Mother  thereby  expofed  to  im¬ 
minent  Danger  ;  or  whether  the  Fcatus,  if  it  cannot  be  had 
entire,  ought  not  rather  to  be  cut  in  Pieces,  and  brought  away 
piece-meal,  through  the  natural  Paffages.  In  this  Cafe,  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  Monfters  are  either  not  alive,  or,  for  the  moft  part, 
horrid  and  ufelefs  Loads  and  Incumbrances  to  the  Earth,  I  think 
the  Mother  is  to  be  fpared,  and  the  monftrous  Foetus  to  be  ex¬ 
traded  by  Inftruments  of  whatever  Kind.  Melli,  a  late  Italian 
Writer,  condemns  the  Csefarean  Sedion  on  a  living  Mother; 
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and  not  fufficiently  viewing  the  feveral  Reafons  that  may  induce 
to  this  Operation,  he  inconfiderately  afks,  whether,  for  the 
fake  of  a  Monfter,  the  Life  of  the  Mother  ought  to  be*  expofed 
to  the  greateft  Danger  ;  but  for  this  very  Reafon  he  juftly  ad- 
vifes,  that  the  Monfter  fhould  be  brought  away  by  any  means 
thro’  the  natural  Paffage.  But  fince  there  are  other  Cafes  which 
require  this*  Operation,  where  the  Foetus  cannot  be  brought 
away  through  the  natural  Paffages,  I  think  it  cannot  with  a 
fafe  Confcience,  be  negleded,  as  I  have  already  ffiewm 

If  the  Head  of  the  Foetus,  either  by  its  own  Largenefs  or 
the  Narrownefs  of  the  natural  Paffage,  flicks  in  the  internal 
Mouth  of  the  Uterus,  or  in  the  Vagina  ;  if  from  its  long  Con¬ 
tinuance  there  the  Foetus  dies,  which  generally  happens  in  three 
Days,  though  it  fometimes  lives  longer  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  this  Accident,  the  Lives  both  of  the  Mother  and  Fcetus  are 
expofed  to  imminent  Danger,  becaufe  the  Hand  of  the  Surgeon 
can  neither  be  introduced  to  alter  the  Pofition,  nor  the  Fcetus 
expel’d  ;  this  is  juftly  look’d  upon  as  the  moft  difficult  and  im¬ 
portant  Cafe  in  Midwifery.  As  the  Head  of  the  Foetus  cannot 
be  held,  in  confequence  of  its  Slipperinefs,  and  the  Narrownefs 
of  the  Paffage,  as  the  Hand  cannot  be  introduced  to  alter  its 
Pofition  in  the  Uterus,  and  as  no  Inftrument  can  lay  hold  of  it 
without  killing  the  Fcetus,  it  is  by  fome  made  a  Queftion 
whether  the  Caefarean  Se&ion  ought  to  be  performed,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  Fcetus ;  for  unlels  the  Child  is  quickly  relieved 
from  this  Lnprifonment,  it  muft  not  only  die  very  foon  but 
the  Life  of  the  Mother  muft  be  expofed  to  certain  Danger  ;  fo 
that  with  La  Motte ,  and  Sigifmunda,  I  muft  own  this  to  be  at 
once  the  moft  deplorable  and  intricate  Cafe  that  can  poffibly 
occur  to  a  Surgeon.  ’Tis  the  Opinion  of  moft  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Authors,  that  neither  the  Caefarean  Sedion  ouo-ht  to 
be  performed,  nor  the  Child  difmember’d,  whilft  either  IVIother 
or  Fcetus  are  alive  ;  but,  with  the  fuperftitious  Cafuifts  of  the 
Roman  Church,  they  are  for  allowing  both  to  perifb,  rather 
than  for  preferving  one  at  the  Expence  of  the  other.  In  this 
Cafe  they  abfolutely  condemn  the  Caefarean  Sedion,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  many  Inftances  recorded  of  both  Mother  and  Fcetus 
furviving  the  Operation,  which,  we  are  told,  by  Roonhuys ,  was 
performed  feven  times  by  Sonnius ,  a  Phyfician  at  Bruges , 
upon  his  own  Wife,  and  both  Mother  and  Foetus  were  pre¬ 
ferved  each  time.  The  celebrated  Olaus  Rudbeck  is  alfo  fai<i  to 
have  performed  the  Operation  with  Succefs  on  his  own  Wife, 
the  Foetus  alfo  furviving.  Heifer’ s  Surgery. 

In  the  Cafe  laft-mentioned,  there  is  no  Poffibility  of  a  Necef* 
fity  for  the  Caefarean  Sedion.  The  Methods  of  extrading  the 
Fcetus  under  thefe  Circumftances  are  fpecify’d  in  the  proper 
Place. 

Heijler  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that,  in  his  Opinion,  it  is 
both  prudent;  and  lawful  to  bring  the  Foetus  away,  in  order  to 
fave  the  Mother’s  Life,  though  it  fhould  not  be  really  dead.  It, 
however,  requires  great  Judgment  to  determine  when  this  is  to 
be  attempted,  and  when  not;  though,*  to  fpeak  Truth,  there 
feldom  can  be  any  Neceffity  of  deftroying  the  Child  in  this 
Situation. 

There  is  fomething  extremely  ridiculous,  in  the  Advice  given 
by  feveral  Medicinal  Authors,  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  as  well 
as  Divines,  which  is,  to  baptize  the  Child  in  the  Womb,  by 
the  Help  of  a  Syringe,  when  any  Danger  is  apprehended  of  its 
dying  in  the  Birth  ;  as  if  it  was  worth  while  to  keep  the  Mo¬ 
ther  in  Torture  a  fingle  Inftant,  for  fear  the  Supreme  Being 
fhould  punifh  the  Child  for  the  Omiffion  or  Crime  committed 
by  the  Midwife,  whether  Phyfician,  or  old  Woman.  With 
whatever  good  Intent  fuch  Fooleries  were  originally  introduced, 
I  am  afraid,  that  the  Interefts  both  of  Religion  and  Phyfic  are 
not  much  promoted  by  them. 

C^ESIUS.  A  Colour  frequently  apply’d  by  Medicinal  Au¬ 
thors  to  the  Eyes,  and  to  the  Excrements,  as  the  Urine.  It  is 
the  fame  as  Glaucus,  which  fee. 

CAFA,  CAF,  CAFAR.  Camphire.  Rulandus.  John- 
Jon. 

CAFFE.  See  Coffee.  Caffe  feems  to  be  the  right 
Word  ;  but  as  Coffee  is  more  in  Ufe  amongft  us,  I  chufe  to 
refer  this  Article  thither. 

CAGASTRUM.  A  Term  ufed  by  Paracelfus  to  fignify 
the  morbific  Seed,  which  is  not  innate  or  hereditary,  but  adven¬ 
titious  from  Corruption  ;  and,  upon  that  Account,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Iliajlrum.  Difeafes  fcoin  the  Cagajlrum  are 
the  Pleurify,  Peftilence,  Fever,  and  the  like.  Paracelfus 
Labyrinth.  Med. 

CAHOS.  A  Term  in  Paracelfus ,  by  which  he  intends  not 
only  the  univerfal  Mafs,  or  Chaos,  but  the  Air,  and  the  Ilia- 
Jlrum.  Johnfon.  SeelLiADUS. 

CAjACIA.  The  fame  as  Caacica,  which  fee. 

CAJ  AH  ABA.  An  Indian  Plant,  which  adheres  to  Trees 
like  Ivy.  The  Natives  bruife  it,  and  bind  it  upon  I  raptures. 
Rail  Hijl.  Plant. 

CAJ  AN  Arbor  Indira,  foliis  trifolii  bituminofi ,  filiquis 
crobiy  Breyn.  Prod.  Phafeolus  Arbor  Indica  incana ,  filiquis 
torofis,  Kayan  dill  a  Thora  Paerou ,  H.  M.  Pifum  arborefeens 
quibufdam. 
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It  is  a  fhrubby  Plant,  bearing  Pods  which  contain  four  reddifh 
Peas,  which  are  good  to  eat.  An  Apozem  of  the  Leaves 
reftrains  the  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Haemorrhoids.  The 
Leaves  bruifed  with  Pepper  cleanfe  the  Gums,  and  eafe  the 
Tooth-ach.  The  Seeds  boiled  in  the  Wafhings  of  Rice,  and 
made  into  a  Liniment  with  Butter,  are  a  Relief  to  painful  Laf- 
fitudes  of  the  Joints  ;  and  they  prepare  of  the  fame  a  wholfome 
Liquor  againft  the  Small-pox.  Raii  Hi/i.  Plant. 

CAJEPUTI  OLEUM.  An  aromatic  Oil,  imported  from 
the  Eajl- Indies  into  fome  Parts  of  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hoffman  in  his  Obfervationes  Phyfico-chymiccs ,  L.  i.  Obf  4. 
But  he  does  not  tell  us  from  what  Plant  it  is  procur’d. 

CAINITO,  [this  is  the  American  Name  by  which  the  In¬ 
dians  called  this  J  ree,  according  to  Oviedo ]  Star- Apple,  vulgo. 
It  hath  an  open  Bell-fhap’d  Flower,  confiding  of  one  Leaf, 
and  cut  into  feveral  Segments  towards  the  Top,  from  whofe 
Cup  arifes  a  Pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  globular  or 
Olive-fhaped,  foft,  flefliy  bruit,  inclofing  a  Stone  of  the  fame 
Shape.  Miller  reckons  but  two  Species  of 'this  Tree,  which  are 
the  Star-apple  yulgo,  and  the  Cainito  with  Olive-fhaped  Fruit. 
I  find  no  medicinal  Virtues  afcribed  to  it. 

CAJOUS.  See  Acajaiba.-. 

CAIRION,  Kahgtov,  in  Hippocrates ,  fignifies  mortal,  or 
very  dangerous.  Thus  Lib.  de  Art.  nAtgici  'TThnya.i  di  ngojatpi- 
Ttdis,  ct  Wounds  in  the  Temples  are  very  dangerous,  or 
“  deadly.’’  The  W ord  is  ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  by  Homer , 
as  Iliad  O',  (Verfe  84.  and  326.)  y.ct\ic&  Ka'ig/bv  «s /,  “  is 
**  moft  mortal.”  He  fpeaks  of  the  Top  of  a  Horfe’s  Head, 
where  a  Wound  is  moft  dangerous  or  deadly. 

CAIROS,  itatgoc,  in  the  fame  Author,  fignifies  the  Seafon 
and  Opportunity  for  doing  a  thing ;  as  Aph.  1.  Lib.  1. 

“  Opportunity  is  fleeting  ;  ”  and  the  fame  Senfe  it  bears 
in  many  other  Places. 

lieuffi  alfo  fignifies  the  proper  Seafons  and  Opportunities  for 
taking  of  Remedies  ;  as  KAigxc  fiv  to/kctcTs  <£  the  proper 

Seafons  for  ufing  it  are  as  follow  ;  ”  where  Galen ,  on  the 
Place,  fays,  txo  x.cugn{  tjrot,  &c.  <c  He  (Hippocrates  )  fpeaks 
“  of  the  proper  Seafons  of  Ufe,  according  to  Cuftom,  or  the 
**  proper  Seafons  for  receiving  Benefit ;  for  in  this  latter  Senfe 
<£  he  fometimes  uies  the  Word  Kaigoc,  as  I  have  ftiewn.” 
Sometimes  '/.at  goo  means  the  fame  as  to  orgoFiizou,  <c  conve- 
‘‘  nient.”  Thus,  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vidl.  in  Morb.  acut.  £<r/  <N 
ots  KctjetKo^iTi^cov  {aUkkov  tOs  KcLif*  x)  d.ctgcoS'irigcov,  «<  fometimes 
“  they  (the  Excrements)  are  deeper  ting’d,  and  more  frothy, 
<c  than  is  convenient,  or  than  might  be  fufpe&ed.”  So  alfo 
in  another  Place  of  the  fame,  where  Galen  obferves,  that 
ffdhKov  to  is  put  dv}i  As  [acZakov  or?orti)ioy](&,  “  inftead  of 

more  than  convenient.” 

Ka/goi  alfo  fignify  the  Times  or  Stages  of  Difeafes,  univerfal 
and  particular,  the  different  Ages  of  human  Life,  and  the  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Y ear. 

CAKILE.  A  Name  for  the  Eruca  Marina,  which  fee. 

CAL.  Yellow  Arfenic  ;  alfo  Vinegar.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

CAL  ABA,  Indian  Maftich-tree. 

It  has  a  rofaceous  Flower,  confifting  of  feveral  Petals,  which 
are  placed  in  a  circular  Order,  from  whofe  Flower-cup  arifes 
the  Pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  fpherical,  flefliy  Fruit, 
including  a  Nut  of  the  fame  Form. 

This  Tree  grows  to  a  great  Magnitude  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America ,  where  it  is  a  Native.  From  the  Trunk  and  Branches 
iffues  out  a  clear  Gum,  fomewhat  like  Maftich,  from  whence 
it  received  its  Name,  the  Gum  being  ufed  in  thofe  Countries  as 
Maftich. 

.  CALAE,  Calaem,  Calaemum.  A  kind  of  Indian  Tin, 
which  being  fubje&ed  to  the  Fire,  is  tranfmutated  into  a  kind 
of  Cerufs,  fuch  as  is  made  of  Lead  and  European  Tin. 

CALAF.  SeeCALLAF. 

CALAM  AG  ROST  IS,  CAL  AMO  GROSTIS,  from 
*  a  Reed,  and  ay  guns,  Agroftis.  A  reedy  kind  of 

Grafs.  Blancard.  See  Arundo. 

CALAMBAC.  A  Name  for  the  Lignum  Agallochum, 

which  fee. 

CALAMBOUR.  See  Agallochum. 

CALAMEDON,  kaka^ioS'ov,  from  a  Reed.  A 

Species  of  Fra&ure,  which  runs  along  the  Bone  in  a  Right 
Line,  but  is  lunated  at  the  Extremity.  It  is  otherwife  called 
ns  ovvya. 

CALAMINA.  Lapis  Calaminaris.  Johnfon. 

CALAMINARIS  (Lapis).  See  Cadmia. 

CALAMINTHA. 

Calamintha  montana ,  Offic.  Calamintha ,  Chab.  417.  Ca- 
lamintha  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  36.  Raii  Hift.  1.  569.  Synop. 
243.  Calamintha  vulgaris  offcinarum ,  Ger.  Emac.  687. 
er.  Pin.  18.  Calamintha  vulgaris  vel  offcinarum  Germanics, 
C.  B.  Pin.  228.  Tourn.  Inft.  194.  Elem.  Bot.  169.  Boerh. 
Ind.  A.  175.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  187.  Volck.  Flor.  Nor.  75. 
Calamintha  montana  vulgaris,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  413.  Merc. 
Bot.  1.  25.  Phyt.  Brit.  19.  Calamintha  flore  magno,  vulgaris 
J.  B.  3.  228.  CALAMINT.  Dale. 

The  Stalks  of  this  Calamint  grow  to  be  a  Foot  high,  hairy, 
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and  four-fquare,  having  at  each  Joint  two  broad,  fomewhat 
roundifli,  Leaves,  hairy,  and  a  little  indented  about  the  Edges 
fcarce  an  Inch  long,  and  about  the  fame  Breadth.  The  Flowers 
grow  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  on  each  Side  the 
Stalks,  but  few  in  Number,  feveral  growing  on  one  common 
Foot-ftalk  ;  befides  which,  they  have  each  a  fhorter  of  their 
own  ;  they  grow  in  long  hairy  Calyces,  and  are  of  a  pale-purple 
Colour,  labiated  and  galeated  ;  and  are  fucceeded  each  by  four 
Email  Seeds,  lying  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Calyx.  The  Root  is 
linall  and  fibrous.  7  he  Leaves  and  Flowers  have  a  pleafant  aro¬ 
matic  Smell,  fomewhat  like  wild  Mint.  We  have  two  Species 
ol  this  Calamint ,  whereof  one  has  Flowers  almoft  as  big  as  the 
other.  They  are  both  found  together  by  Hedges,  and  Highway 
Sides,  efpecially  in  Kent ;  and  flower  in  June  and  July. 

This  Plant  is  full  of  a-n  aromatic,  oily,  volatile  Salt.  It  is 
ftomachic,  diuretic,  aperitive,  and  provokes  the  Menfes.  It 
mult  be  ufed  after  the  manner  of  Tea.  The  Deco&ion  of  it, 
given  in  a  Clyfter,  affwages  the  Colic,  refolves  oedematous  Tu¬ 
mors,  and  {Lengthens  the  Parts.  Martyn's  Tournefort. 

This  Herb  probably  has  its  Name  from  the  two  Greek  Words 
y.ctKd  ffvftn,  which  fignify  good  Mint  ;  for  the  Calamintha  vul¬ 
garis,  or  common  Calamint ,  not  only  agrees  with  Mint  in  its 
Virtues,  but  alfo  refembles  it  pretty  much  in  Smell.  Calamint 
j ^roma^*c  fferb,  which,  by  the  grateful  Fragrance  of  its 
Kffluvia,  roufes  the  Spirits,  and  gently  warms  the  Nerves  of 
him  who  fmells  it.  What  grows  in  the  Mountains  has  not  only 
a  more  agreeable  Smell,  but  is  alfo  thought  more  proper  for 
medicinal  Purpofes,  than  what  is  produced  elfewhere.  The 
Antients  extol’d  it  for  its  heating,  alexipharmac,  refolvent,  and 
1  cutient  Qualities  ;  and  preferib’d  not  only  the  external,  but 
alfo  the  internal,  Ufe  of  it,  afl'erting,  that  it  kill’d  Worms. 
It  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca ,  and  fuch  other  Preparations, 
as  go  under  the  general  Name  of  Antidotes.  Internally,  it  is 
molt  properly  ufed  in  Infufions,  in  Cafes  where  a  Stimulus  is 
required.  .  It  is  proper  for  phlegmatic  Conftitutions,  and  fuch 
as  are  afflicted  with  Flatulencies ;  but  it  is  principally  conducive 
to  the  Relief  of  Women  labouring  under  ObftruCtions  of  the 
U  terUs,  a  violent  Fluor  albus ,  or  a  catarrhous  Diforder  of  the 
Womb.  According  to  Etmuller,  it  is  fo  powerful  a  Provoker 
^ ^  e  Menfes,  that  it  even  excites  them  in  ^Vomen  big  with 
Child,  and  kills  the  Foetus.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  expel  the  Lochia, 
oecundines,  and  Foetus.  It  is  an  excellent  and  a  mild  Diuretic, 
cleanfes  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys,  and  cures  Difcharges  of  bloody 
Urine.  In  Afthmas  and  Orthopnceas,  whether  arifing  from  a 
DefeCt  of  the  Stomach,  or  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  it  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  Service,  if  boiled  with  Oxymel.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  to  fuch  as  have  no  Occafion  for  an  additional  Stimulus  ; 
for  it  aCts  by  producing  a  Heat,  which,  though  fmall,  is  never- 
thelefs  often  found  prejudicial  to  the  Afthmatic,  to  fuch  as  dif- 
charge  a  bloody  Urine  ;  nor  will  it  always  agree  in  Ulcerations 
of  the  Lungs.  But  where  the  languid  and  relaxed  Fibres  are  to 
be  ftimulated,  or  the  fluggifh  Humours  roufed  into  a  brilker 
Motion,  Calamint  will  be  found  of  fingular  Ufe  and  Import- 
ance  $  and,  upon  thefe  Confideratfons,  it  is  juftly  rank’d 
among  the  feveral  Clafles  of  cordial,  alexipharmac,  ftomachic, 
carminative,  uterine,  and  emmenagogue  Medicines  ;  for  thi# 
Reafon  ’tis  alfo  ufed  in  Clyfters,  Cataplafms,  Fomentations, 
and  fuch  Baths  as  are  intended  for  the  Purpofes  of  Refolution, 
Difcuflion,  and  provoking  the  Menfes.  An  Ounce,  or  an 
Ounce  and  an  half,  of  the  diftil’d  Water  of  Calamint ,  may  be 
given  for  the  fame  Intentions  with  the  Herb  itfelf;  but ’tis 
rarely  ufed,  on  account  of  its  ungrateful  Tafte.  The  Syrupus 
de  Calamintha  of  Mefue ,  in  the  Pharmac.  AuguJl.  together  with 
Calamint,  confifts  of  other  Aromatics,  and  Raiiins,  with 
which,  after  they  are  boiled  in  Water,  Honey  is  mixed.  This 
Syrup,  being  of  an  aperient  Quality,  is  recommended  in  Ob- 
ftructions  of  the  Vifcera  ;  and  its  Dofe  may  be  an  Ounce  and 
an  half.  Befides  this  Syrup,  there  are  other  two  Preparations 
of  Calamint ,  in  Mefue.  The  Species  Diacalaminthcs ,  of  the 
Brandenburg  Difp.  and  of  the  London  Pbarmacop.  are  in  the 
Pharmac.  AuguJl.  afcribed  to  Galen  ;  and  in  the  Pharmac.  Ant- 
verp.  call’d  Diacalaminthum  Galeni.  They  are,  indeed, 
Compofitions,  differing  in  the  Proportions  of  their  Ingredients, 
but  agree  in  this,  that  they  confift  almoft  of  the  fame  Aroma¬ 
tics,  or  at  leaft  Aromatics  of  the  fame  Virtues,  pounded  with 
Calamint,  as  are  required  for  preparing  the  Eledluarium  de  Ca¬ 
lamintha  ;  in  which  Cafe  they  receive  an  Addition  of  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Honey,  or  diflolved  Sugar.  This  Medicine  is, 
by  Galen,  highly  extol’d  in  many  Paflages  of  his  Works,  not 
only  as  ferviceable  to  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  but  alfo  as 
ufeful  in  provoking  Urine  and  the  Menfes  ;  and  curing  chro¬ 
nical  Difeafes,  by  correcting  the  Chyle,  and  confequently  puri¬ 
fying  the  Blood.  But  our  Defcriptions  of  this  Medicine  differ 
from  that  of  Galen,  the  Copies  of  whofe  Works  feem  to  be 
corrupted  in  this  Particular,  fince  they  require  an  exceflive 
Quantity  of  Pepper.  I  do  not  doubt,  but  the  continued  U fe 
of  this  Medicine  may  be  of  fome  Service  to  old  Men,  and  to 
phlegmatic  and  pituitous  Conftitutions.  Thefe  Species  to  me 
appear  pretty  much  to  refemble  the  Pulvis  Ari  compoffus.  One 
Scruple  may  begivgn  for  a  Dole.  Schulz.  Praleft,  What  in 
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^emery's  Pbarmacop.  is  call’d  Pulvis  Diaealaminthes  Nicolai 
Alexandria. i  has  a  fmaller  Quantity  of  Pepper  ;  for  which  Reafon 
two  Scruples  of  it  may  be  given  for  a  Dofe.  1  he  Species 
Diaealaminthes  Mefua ,  in  the  Pharmac.  Augajl.  by  Mefue 
call’d  Diacalamintum  Defcriptione  Galenic  differs  very  little  from 
thofe  above-mention’d. 

There  is  another  Species  of  Calamint  call’d 

Calamintha  magno  flore,  Cod.  Med.  24.  Hiffl 
Oxon.  3.  412.  C.  B.  Pin.  229.  Tourn.  Inft.  194.  Elem.  Hot. 
165.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  175.  Calamintha  montana  preefllantior, 
THE  MORE  EXCELLENT  CALAMINT,  Ger.  556. 
Emac.  687.  THE  GREATEST  CALAMINT,  OR 
MOUNTAIN-MINT,  Park.  Theat.  37.  MOUNTAIN- 
CALAMINT,  WITH  A  LARGE  FLOWER,  Rail  Hift. 

I.  569.  Calamintha  montana,  flore  magno  ex  calyce  longo,  J.  B. 
3.  229.  Calamintha  montana ,  flore  magno  ex  calyce  magno , 

chab.  416.  mountain  Calamint. 

This  Plant  is  of  a  fweet  and  grateful  Smell,  and  is  cultivated 
in  the  Gardens  of  fome,  not  only  on  this  Account,  but  alfo 
becaufe  this  Sort  is  recommended  for.  the  Theriaca.  In  its 
other  Virtues  it  agrees  with  the  Calamintha  vulgaris. 

Another  Species  of  Calamint  is  the 

Calamintha,  Offic.  Calamintha  odore  Pulegii ,  Ger. 
Emac.  687.  Raii  Hift.  1.  569.  Synop.  3.  243.  Mer.  Pin.  18. 
Calamintha  flore  minore,  odore  Pulegii ,  J.  B.  3.  229.  Chab.  416. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  413.  Calamintha  altera ,  odore  Pulegii ,  foliis 
maculoflis ,  SPOTTED  CALAMINT,  Park.  Theat.  36. 
Calamintha  Pulegii  odore  feu  Nepeta,  C.  B.  Pin.  228.  Tourn. 
Inft.  194.  Elem.  Bot.  169.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  175.  Rupp.  Flor. 
Jen.  188.  Calamintha  Pulegii  odore,  Nepeta  vera  Antiquorum, 
Merc.  Bot.  1.  25.  Phyt.  Brit.  19.  FIELD  CALAMINT. 

This  Calamint  fomewhat  refembles  the  Calamintha  montana  ; 
but  the  Difference  between  them  is,  that  the  Branches  of  this 
Sort  incline  more  to  the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmaller,  and 
not  fo  broad,  but  more  triangular.  The  Flowers  are  much 
alike  ;  and  the  Smell  comes  pretty  near  that  of  Penyroyal.  It 
grows  in  the  like  Places  with  the  Calamintha  tnontana  ;  but 
flowers  rather  later. 

This  agrees  with  the  Calamintha  montana  in  its  Virtues, 
efpecially  as  to  the  opening,  deobftruent  Qualities,  and  they  are 
ufed  promifeuoufly  :  But  this  Species  being  to  be  had  in  greater 
Plenty  than  the  mountain  Sort,  the  Apothecaries  Shops  are 
moftly  fupplied  with  it.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

This  Plant  is  of  a  more  acrimonious  N  ature  than  the  Cala¬ 
mintha  vulgaris,  or  common  Calamint.  When  bruifed,  and 
applied  to  any  Part  of  the  Body,  it  a£ts  like  a  Veftcatory  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  by  fome  ufed  for  removing  rheumatic  Pains. 
Others  boil  the  Plant  in  Water,  and  apply  it,  by  way  of  Cata- 
plafm,  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  in  which  Cafe  it  ads  more  mild¬ 
ly.  This  fame  Cataplafm  is  of  Ufe  for  refolving  Tumors,  and 
preventing  Anchylofes. 

Calamintha  palustris,  Offic.  Calamintha  aquatica, 
Ger.  Emac.  684.  Merc.  Bot.  1.  25.  Phyt.  Brit.  18.  Mer.  Pin. 
18.  WATER  CALAMINT,  WITFI  WHORLED  CO¬ 
RONETS,  Raii  Hift.  1.  530.  Calamintha  arvenfls  ver- 
ticillata,  C.  P.  Pin.  229.  Calamintha  arvenfls  verticillata 
Jive  aquatica  Belgarum,  Lobelia,  FIELD  CALAMINT, 
WITH  WHORLED  CORONETS,  Park.  Theat.  36. 
Mentha  feu  Calamintha  aquatica,  Raii  Synop.  3.  232.  Mentha 
arvenfls  verticillata  hirfluta ,  J.  B.  3.  217.  Chab.  413.  Hift. 
Oxon.  3.  369.  Tourn.  Inft.  189.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  185.  Dill. 
Cat.  Gift'.  145.  Rupp.  Flor.  Jen.  185.  Buxb.  213.  Mentha 
alba  Offlcinarum ,  Volck.  Flo.  Nor.  287.  WATER  CALA¬ 
MINT. 

Dale  imagines  this  to  be  the  Polycnemon  (7r0Kvn.vfl.cdv)  of  Diofl- 
corides.  ' 

This  Calamint,  or  rather  Water-mint,  grows  to  be  about  a 
Foot  high,  or  more  ;  with  fquare  and  fomewhat  hairy  Stalks, 
on  which,  at  every  Joint,  are  fet  two  Leaves,  oppofite,  on 
Ihort  Foot-ftalks,  roundifh,  fharp- pointed,  larger  and  longer 
than  the  common  Calamint,  indented  about  the  Edges.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  very  thick  Whorles,  with  the  Leaves  on  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks ;  they  ate  labiated  and  galeated,  being 
fmall  and  purple.  The  Roots  are  fmall,  flender,  and  creep¬ 
ing.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  ftrong  Smell,  like  Water-mint. 
It  grows  in  moift  Places,  and  where  Water  has  ftagnated  in 
Winter  ;  and  flowers  in  June. 

As  the  Scent  of  this  Plant  comes  near  Penyroyal,  or  the 
fecond  Calamint ,  fo  it  is  concluded  to  partake  of  their  Quali¬ 
ties.  This  is  very  rarely  ufed.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

Calamintha  incana,  ocymi  foliis ,  B.  Calamintha  folio 
Iff  flore  parvo ,  incana.  Hoary  Calamint,  with  Leaves  like 
BaflI. 

This  Species  is  poffefs’d  of  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Cala¬ 
mintha  magno  flore ,  or  Mountain  Calamint,  with  a  large 
Flower. 

Tourneflort  calls  the  Hcclera  terreflris  by  the  Name  of  Cala¬ 
mintha  humilior,  folio  rotundiore. 

Some  few  other  Calamints  are  taken  Notice  of  by  Boer - 
haave ,  as  the 
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Calamintha  Hifpanica  flrutefeens,  mari  folio,  T.  194.  §a- 

tureia  Hifpanica  fruteflens ,  mari  folio ,  Elem.  de  Botan.  H. 
R.  D. 

Calamintha  montana  praealta ,  Pulegii  odore,  dentatis  foliis, 
floribus  dilute  cceruleis,  ex  longo  rarnofo  brachiato  pedunculo  pro- 
deuntibus,  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  45. 

Calamintha praalta,  pulegii  odore,  Ejufd.  T.  40. 

Calamintha  praalta,  pulegii  odore.  Icon.  Altera  ex  Sabaudia. 

CALAMITA.  An  Appellation  for  the  dry  fort  of  St-rax 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  liquid.  See  Sty  rax. 

CALAMITAS,  ctanjvyfia.,  from  aMjvyyflvu,  to  be  difap- 
pointed  or  unprofperous,  fignifies  any  calamitous  or  unfortu¬ 
nate  Event.  Thus  the  Word  annjvyja.  is  ufed  by  Galen 
Comm.  2.  in  R.  N.  I.  A.  and  applied  to  the  Effedts  of  Cathar¬ 
tics  j  and  Calamitas  by  Scribonius  Largus,  N°.  231. 

CALAMITIS,  HetKa,y.i7if.  An  Appellation  of  that  fort  of 
factitious  Cadmia,  which,  by  adhering  to  Lon  Rods,  acquires 
the  Figure  of  a  Reed  ;  but  the  Word  is  ufed  to  exprefs  either 
Pompbolyx ,  or  Lapis  Calaminaris.  Agricola  alfo  gives  this  Name 
to  a  marine  ftony  Plant,  from  its  Form. 

CALAMOCHNUS.  A' Name  for  the  Adarces,  which 
fee. 

CALAMUS.  The  Reed,  of  which  the  following  Species 
are  omitted  under  the  Article  Arundo. 

Arundo  farcta  atro-rubens,  Offic.  Arundo  farda 
maxima  atro-rubens,  C.  B.  Fin.  17.  Theat.  274.  Raii  Hift.  2. 
1286.  Hift.  Oxon*  3.  220.  Arundo  nafllos  five  fardla,  craffa 
Gf  major ,  J.  B.  2.  487.,  Arundo  nafllos  five  fardia,  craffa  Iff 
major.  Calamus  Toxicus  Theophraflli ,  Chab.  193.  Arundo  far- 
At  a  decima.  Park.  Theat.  1210.  Nafllos  Clufii ,  Ger.  34.  Emac. 
37.  TH’E  WALKING-CANE. 

It  is  brought  from  India  and  Syria.  Dale. 

Arundo  farcta  flava,  Offic.  C.  B.  Pin.  17.  Theat. 
277.  Rail  Hift.  2.  1277.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  221.  Arundo  far £i a, 
Ger.  33.  Emac.  37.  Arundo  farAa  nona.  Park. Theat.  1210. 
Arundo  naflos  five  far  At  a,  feu  toxica,  IA  gracilis  plicatilis,  J.  B. 
2.487*  Arundo  nafllos,  Jeu  farAa,  five  toxica  gracilis  Iff  plica¬ 
tilis  Indica ,  Chab.  193.  THE  DART- WEED. 

It  is  brought  from  Syria.  Dale. 

Arundo  farcta  Indica,  Offic.  Arundo  far  a  a  India 
Orientalis  fanguinem  Draconis  manans,  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  220. 
Raii  Hift.  3.  615.  THE  DRAGON’s-BLOOD  CANE. 

It  grow7s  in  the  Eafll-Indies.  The  Juice  of  the  Fruit  is 
calPd  DRAGON’s-BLOOD  IN  DROPS. 

I  he  Method  of  making  this  fort  of  Dragon’s-blood  is  to 
macerate  the  Fruit  in  warm  Water,  till  the  red  Matter  fubfides 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel;  then  the  Water  is  either  evapo¬ 
rated,  or  pour’d  oft',  and  the  red  Subftance  remains  concreted 
in  the  Veflel.  Of  this  the  Chinefe  are  faid  to  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  Varnifh.  Dale.  See  Sanguis  Draconis. 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS.  See  Acorus  VERUS. 

CALAMUS  ASIATICUS.  See  Acorus  Asiaticus. 

CALAMUS  ODOR.ATUS,  Offic.  tid.KxyB-',  Diofc.  Ca¬ 
lamus  Aromaticus,  Chab.  199.  Calamus  Aromaticus  verus  qui- 
bufdam,  J.  B.  2.  528.  Calamus  Aromaticus  Syriacus,  C.  B. 
Pm.  17.  Theat.  255.  Calamus  Aromaticus  Matthioli,  MAT- 
THIOLUS’s  AROMATICAL  REED,  Park.  Theat. 
138.  Arundo  Syriaca  aromatica,  foliis  ex  adverfo  fltis,  Hift. 
Oxon.  3.  221.  Calamus  odoratus ,  Camel.  Syllab.  22.  ARO¬ 
MATIC  REED.  Dale. 

Some  imagine  this  to  be  the  true  Calamus  Aromaticus  of  Diof- 
coridcs,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  Account. 

It  grows  in  India  ;  and  the  beft  is  of  a  tawny  Colour,  full  of 
Joints,  and,  when  broken,  flies  abroad  into  many  thin  Splin¬ 
ters,  has  its  Cavity  full  of  Cobwebs,  is  of  a  whitifh  Colour, 
and,  being  chew’d,  is  of  a  vifeous,  aftringent,  and  fomewhat 
acrimonious  Tafte. 

Calamus  Aromaticus,  taken  in  a  Potion,  provokes  Urine; 
for  which  Reafon,  being  boiled  with  Couch-grafs,  or  the  Seeds 
of  Smallage,  and  the  Decodion  drank,  it  is  good  for  theDrop- 
fy,  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys,  the  Strangury,  and  Ruptures : 
Drank,  or  ufed  as  a  Peffary,  it  provokes  the  Menfes.  The 
Smoak  thereof,  either  alone,  or  mix’d  with  Refin  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  received  into  the  Mouth  through  a  Reed,  cures  a  Cough. 
The  Decodion  is  ufed  for  Infeffions,  and  in  Clyfters.  'I  he 
Calamus  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  Malagmas  ;  and  lerves  to  give 
a  Fragrancy  to  Suffumigations.  DioJ corides.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  17- 

The  true  Calamus,  or  rather  the  bitter  Calamus,  is  a  Reed 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Quill,  of  two  or  three  Foot  high,  com- 
pofed  of  Joints  ;  from  whence  grow  green  Leaves,  and  little 
Clutters  of  yellow  Flowers.  This  little  Reed  grows  in  ieveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  is  brought,  fometimes 
whole,  but  generally  in  fmall  Bags  of  about  half  a  Foot  long. 
Chufe  the  largeft  which  is  frefh,  cleanled  from  the  fmall  Root 
and  the  Branches,  and  made  up  in  Bags.  It  is  of  a  browniftj 
Red  without,  and  whitifli  within,  furnilh’d  with  a  white  Pith, 
which  when  it  is  ftale,  the  faid  Pith  will  turn  yellow ;  and 
after  the  Reed, is  broke,  and  you  put  it  into  your  Mouth,  it 
has  an  intolerable  Bitternefs.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  V emce  1  rea¬ 
ds.  Pomet. 
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CALANDRA,  Chalandra ,  x.a.KavS'^..  A  large  fort  of 
Lark,  reckon’d  among  the  mod  wholfome  Foods.  Aldrovand. 
Ornith. 

CALATIiE,  from  Caleo.  Wanton  and  Ihamelefs  Perfons. 
Johnfon. 

CALAZIA.  A  precious  Stone,  with  Spots  like  Hail. 

‘ Johnfon . 

CALBIANUM.  The  Name  of  a  Plaifler  in  Myrepfus , 
Set 7.  io.  Cap.  29. 

CALCADINUM,  Calcatar,  Colcotar.  Red  Ink,  Vitriol. 
Rulandus. 

.CALC ADIS.  White  Vitriol,  or,  according  to  others,  Sal 
Alcali.  Ruland.  ' Johnfon'. 

CALCANEUM. 

T.  he  Calcaneum,  or  Os  Calcis,  is  the  larged  Bone  of  the 
Foot,  oi  which  it  makes  the  poderior  Part,  and,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  Bafis.  It  is  oblong,  and  very  irregular,  and  may  be 
divided  into  a  Body,  and  two  Apophyles,  one  great  and  ante¬ 
rior,  the  other  fmall,  lateral,  and  internal. 

I  he  Body  of  the  Os  Calcis  has  fix  Sides,  one  poderior,  one 
anterior,  one  fuperior,  one  inferior,  and  two  lateral. 

The  poderior  Side  is  broad,  unequally  convex,  and,  as  it 
were,  divided  into  two  Portions  ;  one  fuperior,  fmall,  and  po- 
lifh’d  ;  the  other  inferior,  much  larger,  unequal,  and  rough, 
which,  in  Children,  is  an  Epiphyfis,  and  may  be  named  the 
Tuberofity  of  the  Os  Calcis.  The  lower  Part  of  it  is  bent 
downward,  and  terminates  in  two  Tubercles,  or  obtufe  Points, 
which  belong  rather  to  the  inferior  than  to  the  poderior  Side  of 
the  Bone. 

The  upper  Side  may  be  divided  into  two  Parts,  one  poderior 
and  unequal,  having  a  fmall  Depreffion ;  the  other  anterior, 
convex,  and  cartilaginous,  proportion’d  to  the  great  inferior 
Cavity  of  the  Ajtragalus.  This  Side  is  tura’d  obliquely  for¬ 
ward,  and  by  this  Obliquity  becomes  Part  of  the  fore  Side, 
the  remaining  Part  of  which  is  lod  in  the  anterior  Apophyfis. 

The  lower  Side  is  narrow,  and  behind  it  lie  the  two  Tuber¬ 
cles,  of  which  the  internal  is  the  bigged.  They  both  ferve  for 
the  Infertion  of  the  Aponeurofis  in  the  Soal  of  the  Foot,  but 
principally  the  bigged. 

The  two  lateral  Sides  are  continued  over  the  anterior  Apo¬ 
phyfis.  The  external  is  gently  convex  and  unequal,  cover’d 
only  by  the  common  Integuments  and  Ligaments.  The  internal 
is  hollow’d  and  deprefs’d. 

The  great  or  anterior  Apophyfis  lies  in  the  fame  Direction 
with  the  Body,  being  a  Continuation  thereof.  It  has  five  Sides, 
or  remarkable  Parts  and,  were  it  not  for  the  Body,  it  would 
have  a  fixth. 

The  upper  Side  has  an  irregular  and  unequal  Depreffion, 
which,  together  with  that  in  the  Apophyfis  of  the  Ajtragalus , 
forms  a  confiderable  Foflula.  At  its  anterior  Extremity  there 
is  a  fmall  cartilaginous  Surface,  anfwering  to  one  of  thofe  in  the 
Apophyfis  of  the  Ajtragalus. 

The  anterior  Side  of  the  Apophyfis  is  broad,  oblique,  carti¬ 
laginous,  partly  convex,  and  partly  concave,  and  articulated 
with  a  little  Surface  of  the  Os  Cuboides.  This  is  the  fore  Side 
of  the  whole  Os  Calcis ,  when  confidered  without  any  Divi- 

fion. 

The  Outfide  of  the  Apophyfis  is  very  rough,  being  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  outer  Side  of  the  Body,  with  a  Tubercle  or 
Eminence  at  the  Place  where  thefe  two  Sides  meet,  which, 
however,  is  not  found  in  all  Subjects.  On  the  lower  Part  of 
this  Tubercle  is  a  cartilaginous  Surface,  for  the  Pafiage  of  the 
Tendon  of  the  Peronaus  Longus  :  Sometimes  we  fee  only  fome 
fmall  Vefliges  of  this  Eminence,  and  often  none  at  all.  We 
fometimes  meet  with  another  fmall  cartilaginous  Surface  lower 
down,  and  more  forward,  near  the  anterior  Extremity  of  the 
Apophyfis,  for  the  Pafiage  of  the  fame  Tendon.  The  lower 
Side  is  a  Tuberofity,  continued  from  the  Side  of  the  Body,  and 
defigned  for  the  Infertion  of  Mufcles. 

The  lateral  Apophyfis  is  almofl:  common  to  the  Body,  and  to 
the  great  anterior  Apophyfis,  and  increafes  the  Cavity  on  the 
Infide  of  the  Os  Calcis.  On  its  upper  Part  it  has  a  very  fmooth 
cartilaginous  Surface,  articulated  with  one  of  the  inferior  Sur¬ 
faces  of  the  Aftragalus.  This  Apophyfis  is  very  low  down, 
and  its  inferior  Part  is  fmooth  for  the  Pafiage  of  Tendons. 

The  Os  Calcis  has  four  Cartilages,  of  which  three  are  fupe¬ 
rior,  one  large,  and  two  fmall,  for  its  triple  Articulation  with 
the  Ajtragalus  ;  the  fourth  is  anterior,  for  the  Os  Cuboides.  To 
thefe  mull  be  added  a  fmall  thin  Cartilage,  of  a  kind  of  liga¬ 
mentary  Subftance,  under  the  'Tubercle  on  the  Outfide  of  this 
Bone.  IV injloiv. 

The  large  Tendon,  call’d  the  Tendo  Achillis ,  is  inferted  into 

this  Bone. 

CALCANTHOS,  Calcanthum ,  in  Rulandus ,  are  put  for 
Cha  leant  bum,  the  fame  as  Vitriol  um,  which  fee. 

CALCANTUM.  A  kind  of  Ink.  Rulandus. 

CALCAR.  The  fame  as  Calcaneum,  which  fee. 

CALCARIA.  A  fort  of  calcining  Furnace  in  Glafs-houfes, 

which  is  ufeful  in  making  of  Glafs-work.  Cajlellus. 

The  Calcar,  or  Fornax  Calcaria,  is  made  in  the  manner  of 
VOL.  I. 
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an  Oven,  ten  Foot  long,  and  feveh  broad,  where  wideft,  &ni 
two  Foot  deep.  On  one  Side  thereof  they  have  a  Trench 
about  fix  Inches  fquare,  the  upper  Part  whereof  is  level  with 
the  Surface  of  the  Calcar,  feparated  only  from  it  at  the  Mouth, 
by  Bricks  fome  nine  Inches  wide.  Into  this  Trench  they  put 
their  Sea-coal,  the  Flame  whereof  pafieth  into  all  the  Parts  of 
this  Furnace,  and  reverberates  from  the  Roof  upon  the  Frit, 
over  whofe  Surface  all  the  Smoak  flieth  very  black,  and  goeth 
out  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Calcar  ;  and  the  Conciator,  or  Foun¬ 
der,  never  flirs  his  Frit  till  the  Smoak  is  pall.  The  Coals  burn 
(as  in  other  Furnaces)  on  Iron  Grates,  and  the  Allies  fall  thence 
into  the  Afh-hole,  which  is  level  with  the  Floor.  Meret's  Notes 
upon  Antonius  Neri. 

CALCARIS  FLOS,  is  the  fame  as  Flos  Regius,  or  Lark- 
fpur  ;  and  fo  call’d  becaufe  its  Flower,  in  fome  meafure,  re- 
fembles  Calcaria ,  or  Spurs.  Blancard. 

CALCAR1US  LAPIS,  Offic.  Schw.  370.  Geoff.  PraeledT 
65.  Aldrov.  Muf.  Metall.  745.  Schrod.  348.  Mer.  Pin.  213. 
Saxuth  Calcariutn ,  Worm.  45.  Charlt.  FofiT.  20.  Boet.  522. 
Calcaria,  Kentm.  55.  LIME-STONE.  Sc^Calx. 

Cajlellus  l'eems  to  think  this  Stone  is  fometimes  call’d  Afajlus { 
but  I  have  never  met  with  the  Word  in  any  other 

Author. 

CALCATA.  Yellow  Ink.  Johnfon. 

CALCATAR.  See  Calcadinum, 

CALCATON.  Troches  of  Arfenic.  Johnfon. 
CALCATREPOLA,  Mattb.  The  fame  as  Calcitra- 

PA;  which  fee. 

CALCATRIPPA.  The  fame  as  Delphinium,  which 
fee.  Dale. 

CALCEDONIUS,  for  ChalcedoNius,  which  fee. 

CALCENA,  Calcenon,  Calcenoma ,  Calcinonia ,  are  Terms 
in  Paracelfus  to  exprefs  a  morbous  tartareous  Matter,  or  tar- 
tareous  Calx.  Paracelf.  de  Tart.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  1. 

CALCEOLUS  D.  Maries,  Sacerdotis ,  our  Lady’s,  or  Priefl’s 
Slipper,  is  a  Species  of  AliJ'ma,  having,  in  the  Middle  of  its 
Flower,  a  Concavity  refembling  that  of  a  Calceolus,  or  Slip¬ 
per.  Blancard. 

CALCETUS,  Calcenonius,  Calccnos.  Paracelfus ,  Lib.  2. 
de  Tartar.  Tr.  fays,  the  Blood  is  Calcetus^  by  which  he  means 
impregnated  with  tartareous  Particles. 

CALCHITHIOS,  Verdegrife.  Alfo  a  Marcafite.  John¬ 
fon. 

CALCHOIDES  Ojfcula.  The  fame  as  Cuneiformis 
Ossicula,  which  fee.  Blancard. 

CALCIDICUM.  A  Medicine  prepared  of  Arfenic. 
Rulandus. 

CALCIFRAGA,  Breakflone;  An  Epithet  given  to  the 
Herb  Scolopendrium,  or  Spleenu/ort,  in  Scribonius  Largus,  No. 
150. 

CALCIGRADUS,  7Hi^vaCd,T^,  from  spi^cv,  the  Heel,  and 
jicuvu,  to  go,  in  Hippocrates,  xied  ctfSpwr,  is  one  who,  in  Walk¬ 
ing,  lays  much  Strefs  upon  the  Heels.  Foeftus. 
CALCINATIO.  See  Calx. 

CALCINATUM  majus ,  is  whatfoever  is  dulcified  by  the 
Chymical  Art,  which  was  not  fo  by  Nature  ;  fuch  are  dulci¬ 
fied  Mercury,  Lead,  Anima  Plumbi,  Salts,  and  the  like  Sub- 
ftances,  which  are  very  fpeedily  confolidated.  Johnfon. 

CALCINATUM  MAJU'S  POTERII,  is  nothing  but 
Mercury  diflolved  in  Aqua-fortis,  and  precipitated  with  fait 
Water.  This  Preparation  Poterius  ufed  with  great  Succefs  in 
the  Cure  of  obftinate  Ulcers.  Eimuller ,  Lib.  1.  0.  516. 

CALCINATUM  minus ,  is  any  thing  which  is  fweet  by 
Nature,  without  Edulcoration,  and  fpeedily  cures ;  as  Sugar, 
Manna,  Tereniabin,  Noftoch,  (forts  of  wild  Honey)  and  the 
like.  Johnfon. 

CALCINON.  Rulandus  and  Jolmfon  feenl  to  make  it 
the  fame  with  Calcinatio ,  when  all  they  fay  of  it  is,  that  Calci- 
non ,  by  the  Reverberatory,  is  two-fold  ;  Calcination  fpecially 
fo  call’d,  and  Cinefadlion. 

CALCITARI,  Sal  Alcali,  Alkael.  Rulandus.  Johnfon. 

CALCITEA,  Dragantum  (Vitriol).  Johnfon. 

CALCITEOSA,  Litharge.  Rulandus. 

CALCITHOS,  Verdegrife.  Rulandus. 

CALCITRAPA.  Dale  takes  Notice  of  two  Plants  which 
are  call’d  by  this  Name.  The  firfl  is  the 

1.  Carduus  Jlel/atus,  Offic.  Ger.  1003.  Emac.  1166. 
Schw.  250.  Raii  Hill.  1.  317.  Synop.  87.  Carduus Jlellatus^ 
foliis  Papaveris  erratic i,  C.  B.  387.  Dill.  App.  15.  Carduus 
Jlellatus  five  Calcitrapa ,  J.  B.  3.  89.  Chab.  355.  Tourn.  Inft. 
440.  Carduus  Jlellatus  five  Calcitrapa  vulgaris.  Park.  989. 
Jacea  ramofiffima ,  capite  longis  aculeis  Jiellatim  nafeentibus  ar- 
mato.  Hill.  Oxon.  3.  144.  Jdcca  Jiellata,  folio  Papaveris 
erratici ,  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  140.  Herm.  Flo.  2.  40.  Crupina 
capite Jiellato,  foliis  Papaveris  erratici.  Dill.  Nov.  Plant.  Gen. 
140.  STAR-THISTLE. 

The  Root  of  the  Star-thi/lle  is  fingle,  about  a  Finger  thick) 
long,  and  running  deep  into  the  Ground,  of  a  whitifh  Colour, 
having  a  pretty  thick  cortical  Part.  The  lower  Leaves  grow 
fiat  on  the  Ground,  encompaffing  the  Root  in  a  Circle,  much 
1 1  F  cut 
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tut  in,  or  jagged  to,  the  middle  Rib.  The  Stalk  is  divided  into 
numerous  Branches,  fpreading  about,  and  feldom  arifing  above 
two  Foot  high,  with  a  few  Leaves  here-and-there  at  the  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  thick  upon  the  Brandies, 
confifting  of  reddifli  or  purple  fiftular  Flowers,  coming  out  of 
Heads,  which  are  compofed  of  feveral  Scales,  each  ending  in  a 
long,  ftrait,  hard,  and  fharp  Thorn.  The  Flowers  pafs  away 
in  Down,  containing  white  flattifli  oblong  Seed.  The  Star- 
thijile  grows  near  Highways,  and  upon  Commons  ;  and  flowers 
in  'June. 

The  Root  is  commended  by  fome  as  a  Angular  Remedy 
againft  the  Stone,  Gravel,  or  Colic,  by  giving  it  either  in  De- 
codtion  with  Wine  or  Water,  or  in  Powder,  with  a  convenient 
Vehicle.  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

Its  Leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  give  a  faint  Tin&ure  of  Red 
to  the  blue  Paper  ;  the  Root  gives  it  a  deeper,  and  has  the 
Tafle  of  an  Artichoke.  The  Star-thijlle  contains  a  Salt  very 
like  that  which  is  natural  in  the  Earth  ;  for  its  Solution  is  very 
bitter,  and  loaded  with  Sal  Ammoniac  and  Nitre.  It  is  likely, 
that  the  Sal  Ammoniac  predominates  in  this  Plant  ;  for  the  Ni¬ 
tre  makes  no  Impreflion  upon  the  blue  Paper,  whereas  the  Sal 
Ammoniac  reddens  it  confiderably  :  That  which  is  found  in  this 
Plant  is  join’d  with  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Sulphur  and 
Earth  thus  the  Star-thiftle  is  febrifugous,  vulnerary,  and  ape¬ 
ritive.  For  an  Intermitting  fever  they  give  to  drink,  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Fit,  four  or  fix  Ounces  of  its  Juice.  It  re¬ 
moves  the  Webs  of  the  Eyes,  and  cures  Wounds. 

M.  De  Lasnoignon ,  Intendant  of  Languedoc ,  has  been  willing 
the  Public  fhould  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  a  Remedy,  by  which 
he  was  cured  of  a  troublefome  Nephritic  Colic,  with  which  he 
was  often  afflidted.  The  Remedy,  as  it  was  printed  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  by  his  Order,  is  as  follows  : 

The  28th  Day  of  the  Moon,  every  Month,  drink,  early  in 
the  Morning,  a  Glafs  of  good  White-wine,  in  which  has 
been  infufed  a  Dram  of  the  firft  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Star- 
thijlle ,  gather’d  about  the  End  of  September.  This  Bark 
is  a  finall  Skin,  very  fine,  brown  without,  and  white 
within.  It  is  dried  in  the  Shade,  and  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  Powder.  The  Evening  before  you  take  this  Medicine, 
put  in  a  Gallon  of  Water  a  Handful  of  Pellitory,  a  Dram 
of  Saflafras-wood,  as  much  of  Anife,  and  a  Peny  worth  of 
fine  Cinnamon  5  feeth  it  over  a  clear  Fire  for  half  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour ;  then  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  cover  it 
well  with  its  Lid,  and  with  Paper,  and  fet  it  upon  hot 
Afhes.  The  next  Day  fet  the  Pot  again  before  a  clear 
Fire,  and  make  it  feeth  for  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ; 
after  which  put  two  Ounces  of  powder’d  Sugar-candy  in  a 
Silver  Porringer,  and  pour  upon  it  the  Infufion,  {train’d 
thro’  a  Linen  Cloth,  with  the  Expreflion  of  the  Fceces  ; 
when  the  Sugar  is  dilfolved,  let  the  Patient  drink  it  as  hot 
as  he  can,  and  take  nothing  elfe  for  three  Hours  ;  which 
mult  be  obferved  alfo  after  taking  the  firfl:  Medicine.  The 
Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines  requires  no  particular  Regimen. 

Camerarius  affirms,  that  at  Francfort  they  make  ufe  of  the 
Root  of  Star-thijlle ,  inftead  of  that  of  Eryngo:  It  is  employ’d 
in  aperitive  Ptifans  and  Broths.  One  Dram  of  the  Seed  of 
Star-thijlle ,  infufed  in  a  Glafs  of  White-wine,  takes  away  the 
vifeid  Matter  which  obftruefs  the  Urinary  Paflages.  Martyn’s 
Fournefort. 

A  Water  diftil’d  from  the  Flower,  or  the  Seeds  in  Powder, 
are  faid  to  expel  the  Stone.  The  Root  is  faid  to  be  good  in  flow 
Fevers,  and  to  purge  the  Body  of  ill  Humours.  Dale. 

2.  Calcitrapq ,  Offic.  Carduus  Jlellatus  luteus ,  foliis  Cyan: , 
C.  B.  Pin.  387.  Raii  Synop.  3.  196.  Tourn.  Inft.  440.  Elem. 
Bot.  349.  Carduus  Soljlitialis ,  Ger.  1003.  Emac.  1166.  Mer. 
Pin.  21.  Carduus  Soljlitialis  D,odonai ,  Park.  Theat.  989. 
Spina  Soljlitialis ,  J.  B.  3.  90.  Raii  Hift.  1.  317.  Jacea  Jlel- 
lata ,  Spina  Soljlitialis  didla ,  foliis  Cyani ,  Herm.  Flor.  2.  40. 
Boerh.  Ind.  A.  141.  'Jacea  lutea ,  capite  fpinofo  minor  i,  Hort. 
Lugd.  Bat.  332.  Leucacantha  veterum ,  Carduus  vel  Spina 
Soljlitialis ,  Chab.  SAINT  BARNABY’s  THISTLE. 
Dale. 

Gefner  affirms,  that  it  is  good  for  the  Jaundice  :  Camerarius 
fays  the  fame  thing  ;  and  commends  it  in  all  forts  of  Obftru- 
£tions,  for  the  Cachexy,  Dropfy,  Pleurify,  and  Sciatica.  Mar- 
tyn’s  Fournefort. 

It  is  efteem’d  aperient,  deobftruent,  lithontriptic  ;  and  is  faid 
to  aflwage  the  Fervor  of  the  Blood.  Dale. 

CALCOCOS,  Brafs.  Rulandus. 

CALCOIDEA,  Officula.  Three  little  Bones  belonging  to 
the  Ancle,  fo  call’d  by  Fallopius ,  and  are  the  fame  with  the 
Offcula  Cuneiforms  a. 

CALCOKEUMENOS,  Burnt  Copper.  Rulandus. 

CALCULIFRAGUS,  /aSoilJex^/Kof.  Stone-breaking,  Li¬ 
thontriptic. 

CALCULOSUS.  Afflidcd  with  the  Calculus,  or  Stone. 
CALCULUS. 

Tha  Lithiafis  in  Greek,  Calculus  in  Latin,  the  Stone  in  Eng- 


lijh,  is  ufually  underftood  of  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  Ureters* 
or  Bladder.  Yet  thefe  are  not  the  only  Parts  in  which  Stones 
are  generated  ;  for  we  find  Stones,  and  ftony  Concretions,  in 
many  of  the  Cavities  of  the  Body,  and  fometimes  in  other 
Parts.  Thus  Hippocrates  takes  Notice  of  a  Stone  in  the  Uterus, 
which  render’d  the  Woman  barren,  and  was  brought  away 
with  great  Pain  when  (he  was  Sixty  :  See  the  Article  Amphi- 
polos.  Thus  alfo  it  is  notorious,  that  Stones  are  frequently 
generated  in  the  Gall-bladder.  Lijler  takes  Notice  of  Stones 
generated  in  the  Veficulcz  Seminales  ;  and  I  have  taken  fmall 
ones  out  of  the  Projlatce,  to  the  Number  of  twenty  or 
thirty. 

Alexander  Frallianus  relates  a  Cafe  of  a  Perfon  who  cough’d' 
up  a  Stone  ;  and  I  know  a  Lady,  now  alive,  who  was  thought 
many  Years  ago  to  be  in  a  deep  Confumption;  but,  upon 
coughing  up  a  Stone,  near  as  large  as  a  fmall  Nutmeg,  {he  reco¬ 
ver’d  her  Health  perfe&ly.  Dr.  Freind  fays.  That  of  fuch 
Stones,  cough’d  up,  he  had  feen  feveral,  and  fome  as  big  as  a 
Filbert,  where  no  Signs  of  a  Confumption  appear’d,  only  there 
continued  an  inveterate  Cough.  One  he  knew,  who  had 
brought  up  four  or  five  fuch,  at  long  Diftances  of  Time. 

We  may  therefore  conceive,  that  if  any  fmall  indifloluble 
Subflance  is  fix’d  in  any  Part  of  the  Body  whatever,  a  ftony 
Cruft  foon  forms  itfelf  upon  it,  either  more  or  lefs.  If  fuch  a 
Concretion  of  the  earthy  Parts  of  the  Blood  happens  at  the 
Extremities  of  the  Urinary  Dufts,  where  they  open  into  the 
Kidneys,  and  forms  a  fmall  Grain  of  Sand,  hence  arifes  the 
Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  which,  increafing  daily,  in  time  grows 
confiderable  enough  to  incommode  and  obftrudt  the  Kidneys, 
and  bring  away  a  Part  of  its  Subftance  in  the  Form  of  grumous 
Concretions,  Pus,  Caruncles,  or  Skins,  till  at  laft  it  corrupts 
the  Whole,  exciting  bloody,  purulent,  and  fetid  Urine ;  and 
fometimes  an  Inflammation,  and  confequent  Exulceration,  of 
the  adjacent  Parts. 

When  this  is  by  any  Caufe  whatever  remov’d  from  its  native 
Place  into  the  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney,  and  from  thence  into  any 
Part  of  the  Courfe  of  the  Ureter,  or  its  Entrance  into  the 
Bladder,  it  frequently  intercepts  the  Urine,  and  caufes  an  acute 
inflammatory  Pain. 

When  the  Stone  is  convey’d  into  the  Bladder  thro’  the  Ure¬ 
ters,  it  is  often  expel’d  from  thence,  and  difeharg’d  by  the 
Urethra.  But,  if  it  remains  in  the  Bladder,  the  earthy  Parts 
of  the  Urine  adhere  to  it,  and  increafe  its  Bulk,  forming  upon 
it  various  Strata,  which  are  fometimes  red,  fometimes  white, 
afh-colour’d,  or  azure,  the  Nucleus  which  fell  from  the  Kid¬ 
neys  always  remaining  red.  And  it  appears,  by  Chymical  Ex¬ 
periments  made  upon  Stones,  that  thofe  of  an  Azure-colour  are 
the  moft  indifloluble,  the  Afh-colour’d  next,  the  White  next, 
and  that  the  Red  are  moft  eafily  diflolv’d. 

The  Symptoms  of  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  are,  an  obtufe 
Pain  at  the  Region  of  the  Kidneys ;  a  Difcharge  of  bloody 
Urine  after  any  confiderable  Motion  of  the  Body,  efpecially  in 
a  Coach  upon  ftony  Roads  ;  gravelly  fmall  Stones,  Caruncles, 
or  Filaments,  difeharg’d  with  the  Urine.  Boerh.  Aph. 

As  the  Account  Aretams  gives  of  Nephritic  Complaints  is, 
perhaps,  inferior  to  none,  I  {hall  give  it  in  this  Place,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  Deficiencies  of  Boerhaave’s. 

The  Kidneys  are  of  a  glandulous  Confiftence,  and  of  a  red 
Colour,  in  which  refpedt  they  are  more  like  the  Liver  than  the 
Breafts  or  Tefticles  ;  for  thefe,  tho’  glandular  Subftances,  are 
more  white.  The  Shape  of  the  Kidneys  is  like  that  of  the 
Tefticles,  only  flatter,  and  more  incurvated.  Within  them 
are  fmall  narrow  Sinufes,  which  ferve  for  the  Percolation  of 
Urine  ;  and  from  them  proceed  two  nervous  Dufts,  one  from 
each  Kidney,  like  Pipes,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Bladder, 
one  on  each  Side,  and  convey  the  Urine,  by  equal  Paflages,  on 
each  Side,  from  the  Kidneys  to  the  Bladder. 

The  Kidneys,  and  their  Canals,  orDudts,  before-mention’d, 
are  fubjedt  to  many  and  various  Diforders,  fome  of  which  are 
acute,  and  deftroy  the  Patient  in  a  fhort  time  ;  fuch  are  Hae¬ 
morrhages,  Fevers,  and  Inflammations  ;  others  are  chronical, 
but  mortal  and  incurable,  and,  after  long  wafting  the  Body, 
come  to  one  common  Period  with  the  Life  of  the  Patient.  Of 
this  kind  are  Abfcefles,  Ulcers,  Stone,  and,  from  hence, 
bloody  Urine.  Ulcers  proceed  from  Abfcefles, %  but  are  always 
extremely  tedious,  and  difficult  of  Cure. 

The  Generation  of  Stones  is  very  flow,  but  the  Fit  very 
painful,  from  the  Obftrudfion  of  the  Paflages  ;  and,  which  is 
the  moft  difmal  Circumftance,  the  Urine  is  fupprefled.  It 
many  fmall  Stones,  comprefled  together,  or  but  one  great 
Stone,  ftop  up  the  Paflage,  and  this  be  the  Cafe  with  refpefl 
to  both  Kidneys,  Death  muft  neceflarily  follow  in  a  few  Days, 
from  the  Suppreffion  of  the  Urine,  and  the  Diftention  of  the 
Parts.  Nature,  indeed,  has  taken  care  to  form  the  Sinufes  of 
the  Kidneys  of  an  oblong  Figure,  and  of  equal  Capacity  with 
the  Ureters,  and  larger  than  fmall  Stones,  with  an  Intent  that 
if  fuch  Concretions  fhould  be  generated  in  the  upper  Parts, 
they  might  find  an  eafy  Defcent  into  the  Bladdef.  for  the 
fame  Reafon  the  Stones  are  of  an  oblong  Figure,  fince  they  are 
generally  found  flicking  in  the  Ureters ;  and  luch  as  are  of  an 
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uneven  Bignefs,  are  (lender  in  the  fore  Part,  becaufe  of  the 
Narrownefs  of  the  Ureters,  but  thicker  in  the  hinder  Part,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Kidneys  difcharge  thcmfelves  downwards.  The 
Stones  are  generated  only  in  the  Kidneys,  and  that  when  very 
much  diltemper  d  with  Heat,  and  have  no  Seat  in  the  Ureters  ; 
into  which,  however,  the  Gravel  falling,  is  both  a  Sign,  and 
the  Matter,  of  the  Difeafe.  If  the  Sinus  of  the  Kidney  be  ob- 
ftruCted  with  a  Stone  of  eonfiderable  Bignefs,  there  arifesa  Pain 
in  the  Loins  about  the  Adufcles  call’d  Pfv<s,  which  extends  itfelf 
to  the  middle  Rib,  lo  as  to  caufe  the  Difeafe  to  be  oftentimes 
mi  (taken  for  a  Pleurify  ;  there  is  a  Senfe  of  Weight  upon  the 
Hip  3  the  Patient  bends  forwards  with  Difficulty,  and  can  fcarce- 
ly  move  his  Back  3  lie  labours  under  fevere  Gripings,  which  are 
attended  with  a  Senfation  of  Heavinefs,  and  remove  from  one 
Place  to  another,  becaufe  of  the  Convolutions  of  the  Inteftine. 
If  there  be  a  Redundancy  of  Urine,  the  Parts  are  diftended, 
and  the  Patient  is  tormented  with  a  Defire  to  make  Water,  like 
a  Woman  in  1  ravail.  He  becomes  fill’d  with  Flatulencies, 
which  a;e  not  readily  difcharg’d  ;  a  biting  and  dry  Fever  feize's 
him  3  his  1  ongue  is  parch’d,  his  Belly  conftipated,  and  his 
Body  wafted  3  he  loaths  all  Food,  or,  if  he  takes  any  Sufte- 
nance,  it  is  with  great  Difficulty  that  he  digefts  it,  or  receives 
any  Refreftiment  from  it.  If  a  Stone  falls  into  an  Ureter,  it 
raifes  a  Shivering,  as  from  Cold,  and  the  Progrefs  of  the  Stone 
is  felt,  attended  with  a  violent  Pain.  If  a  Stone  falls  into  the 
Bladder,  there  is  a  plentiful  Difcharge  of  aqueous  Urine,  the 
Belly  is  evacuated.  Flatulencies  are  expel’d,  the  Stomach  is 
eafy,  there  are  Emulations,  and  the  Patient  is  freed  from  thofe 
Evils  which  before  molefted  him.  If  the  Ureter  be  lacerated 
by  the  Stone,  Blood  fometimes  pafles  off  with  the  Urine.  An¬ 
other  Pain  commences,  when  the  Stone  paftes  thro’  the  Ure¬ 
thra  3  for,  if  it  is  larger  than  that  Canal,  it  is  there  detained 
for  a  long  time ;  mean  while  the  Bladder  is  fill’d,  and  there  is 
a  total  Suppreffion  of  the  Urine,  attended  with  a  mod  torment¬ 
ing  Pain  ;  for  even  the  Ureters  are  full.  The  crooked  Stones  are 
moil  painful  in  their  Paflage  3  for  I  have  feen  fome  which  have 
bended  like  a  Hook,  and  have  obferv’d  Callofities  in  the  Ure¬ 
thra  ;  but  thefe  Stones  are,  for  the  moil  part,  form’d  into  an 
oblong  Figure,  according  to  the  Shape  of  the  Paflage.  As  to 
the  Colour  of  thefe  Stones,  fome  are  white,  like  Chalk,  and 
thefe  are  commonly  found  in  Children  3  others  are  yellow,  like 
Saffron,  and  generally  afflict  old  Perfons,  who  are  alfo  mod 
fubjeCt  to  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  as  Children  are  to  the  Stone 
in  the  Bladder.  There  are  two  Caufes  of  the  Concretion  of 
thefe  Stones  :  In  aged  Perfons,  the  Coldnefs  of  their  Bodies, 
and  theThicknefs  of  their  Blood  3  for  Cold  fooneft  caufes  aCon- 
cretion  of  thick  Matter.  A  Proof  of  this  is,  that  the  Waters 
of  naturally  hot  Springs  are  by  Cold  congeal’d  into  a  callous 
fort  of  Stone.  In  Children,  the  Generation  of  the  Stone  is 
owing  to  much  flimy  Matter,  which  the  Blood,  like  Fire,  tor¬ 
refies,  and  reduces  to  a  ftony  Confiftence.  Such  are  the  Dif- 
orders  which  are  confequent  to  the  Generation  of  a  Stone. 

Some,  at  certain  Seafons,  make  bloody  Urine,  in  which  re- 
fpeCt  this  Difeafe  is  like  the  Haemorrhoids,  and  induces  a  like 
Habit  of  Body.  Perfons  thus  affeCted  are  of  a  pale  Colour, 
lazy,  unfit  for  Bufinefs,  and  have  neither  Appetite  nor  Dige- 
Rion.  After  their  periodical  Haemorrhage,  they  become  lan¬ 
guid  and  paralytic  in  their  Limbs,  but  lighter  and  freer  in  their 
Heads :  But,  if  they  mifs  their  ufual  Evacuation,  they  are 
troubled  with  a  Pain  in  the  Head,  a  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  a  Sco- 
tomia,  and  Vertigo ;  whence  many  become  epileptic,  others 
bloated,  blind,  and  hydropical  ;  others  grow  melancholy,  or 
paralytic  :  And  thefe  are  the  EffeCts  which  proceed  from  a  Re¬ 
tention  of  the  Blood  which  ufed  to  be  evacuated.  If  the  Blood 
flows  from  the  Kidneys,  it  is  ufually  difcharg’d  pure,  and  un¬ 
mix’d  with  the  Urine,  out  of  the  Bladder.  Sometimes  it  rufhes 
on  a  fudden,  in  a  full  Stream,  from  a  Rupture  of  the  Kidneys, 
and  congeals  into  Clots  5  fometimes  it  congeals  in  the  Bladder, 
as  if  it  were  out  of  the  Body,  and  thereby  caules  a  terrible  Sup¬ 
preffion  of  Urine.  A  Rupture  is  fuccecded  by  inveterate  and 
ftubborn  Ulcers.  The  Signs  of  an  Ulcer  are,  the  voiding  of  a 
Coat,  or  thin  reddifh  Membrane,  like  a  Spider’s  Web,  or  white 
Pus  with  the  Urine,  fometimes  pure  and  unmix’d,  and,  at  other 
times,  mix’d  with  the  Urine.  The  Signs  of  the  Formation  of 
an  Abfcefs  are,^a  Fever  and  Shiverings  in  the  Evening,  with 
Pains  and  Itchings  about  the  Loins.  An  Abfcefs  is  known  to 
be  broken  by  the  coming  off  of  purulent  flefhy  Clots,  and 
white  Pus.  The  Ulcers  are  of  the  biting  Kind,  and  fometimes 
pure,  fometimes  foul,  which  is  known  by  the  Pus,  and  from 
the  Urine  having  fometimes  an  ill  Smell,  at  other  times  none 
at  all. 

The  Spring  generates  Haemorrhages  and  Abfceffes ;  the 
Winter  and  Autumn,  the  Stone  and  Gravel.  If  an  Ulcer 
fucceeds  the  Stone,  the  Difeafe  becomes  incurable,  and  the 
Patient  falls  into  a  Confumption,  which  foon  terminates  in 
Death.  Aretaus  Tift  *(\-  x)  <rvp.x§w.  ^0.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  3. 

From  Alexander  Trallianus. 

Stones  in  the  Kidneys  are  generated  of  a  thick  and  vifcid 
Matter,  too  much  bak’d  or  torrefy’d  by  the  igneous  Heat  of 
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tWe  Parts ;  to  that  the  material  Caufe  of  the  Stone  is  a  groff 
Matter,  but  the  efficient  Caufe  an  igneous  Fervency  ;  for  of 
fuch  Matter,  with  the  Help  of  Fire,  do  Potters  make  their 
Veflels,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  indifibluble  by  Water.  This 
being  the  Cafe,  we  muft  endeavour  to  prevent  the  Generation 
of  this  grofs  Matter  in  the  Kidneys,  and  to  preferve  thofe 
Parts  free  from  that  igneous  and  intemperate  Heat ;  for,  with¬ 
out  either  of  thefe,  no  fuch  thing  as  a  Stone  can  be  generated. 

You  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  your  Examination,  whether 
a  Pain  proceeds  from  the  Stone,  or  not  ;  for  the  fame  Sym¬ 
ptoms  happen  to  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  the  Colic,  as  to 
thofe  who  labour  under  the  Stone  5  and  it  is  no  eafy  Mattery 
efpecially  in  the  Beginning,  to  diftinguifti  one  from  the  other 
by  the  Signs.  In  both  AffeCtions  the  Patients  are  molefted  with 
Vomiting  and  Coftivinef3,  with  flatulencies  and  Diftentions, 
which  extend  fo  far  as  to  affeCt  even  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 
But  tho’  they  have  the  fame  Symptoms  in  common,  a  Mari 
who  is  Mailer  of  his  Bufinefs  will  know  how  to  diftinguifti 
them  3  for,  in  the  Colic,  the  Vomitings  are  xnore,  and  the 
Matter  ejeCted  crude  and  pituitous  3  the  Belly  alfo  is  more 
bound,  and  the  Flatulencies  more  retain’d  :  But,  in  the  Stone 
of  the  Kidneys,  it  is  otherwife 3  for  oftentimes  they  have  the 
Benefit  of  a  Stool  by  the  Ufe  of  proper  Remedies,  and  fome¬ 
times  break  Wind,  and  evacuate  downwards,  without  the 
Help  of  Medicine,  which  never  happens  in  the  Colic.  The 
Urine  ought  alfo  to  be  nicely  infpeCted,  in  which  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  a  very  eonfiderable  Difference 3  for,  in  the  Colic,  it  has 
a  more  pituitous,  as  well  as  more  copious,  Sediment 3  but,  in 
the  Stone  of  the  Kidneys,  it  has  lef's  Sediment,  and,  upon  a 
careful  Examination,  you  may  difeover  fandy  Particles  therein, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Urine  of  thofe  affeCted  with  the 
Colic.  The  Pain  alfo  under  a  Fit  of  the  Stone  is  not  only 
more  fevere,  but  fix’d  principally  in  one  Place,  which  does  not 
happen  in  the  Colic.  Alexander  Trallianus ,  L.  9.  C.  4. 


Frosn  Lommius. 


The  Pain  proceeding  from  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  may  be 
known  by  the  following  Signs  :  There  is  a  mod  fevere  and  pun¬ 
gent  Senfation  in  the  Kidney,  as  if  a  Thorn  were  fix’d  in  it, 
which  fettles  in  that  Part,  without  fluffing,  except  that  fome¬ 
times  it  communicates  itfelf  thro’  the  Groin  towards  the  Hip, 
or  the  neighbouring  Tefticle  :  There  is  no  external  Tumor  : 
The  Patient  cannot  bend  his  Back  without  Difficulty:  The 
Leg  on  the  fame  Side  with  the  affeCted  Kidney  is  fometimes 
contracted,  fometimes,  as  it  were,  benumb’d  :  There  are  fre¬ 
quent  EruCtations,  with  a  great  Loathing  of  Food.  When  the 
Pains  are  very  intenfe,  the  Patient  is  feiz’d  with  Vomiting ; 
firft  of  Phlegm,  foon  after  of  yellow  Bile,  and,  at  laft,  of 
aeruginous  Bile  3  after  which  the  Pain  is  mitigated.  The  Belly, 
in  this  Diforder,  is  conftipated,  and,  by  preffing  upon  the  Kid¬ 
ney  with  the  contain’d  Faxes  or  Flatulences,  augments  the  Pain  : 
But,  if  it  happens  to  be  evacuated,  a  fort  of  bilious  Matter,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Wind,  is  difcharg’d.  When  the  Patient  lies  on  the 
affeCted  Part,  or  while  he  is  fading,  the  Pain  is  mitigated  ; 
but,  when  he  lies  on  the  contrary  Side,  or  after  a  full  Meal, 
when  the  Food  begins  to  defeend  towards  the  Inteftines,  the 
Pains  and  Diforder  are  exafperated. 

At  the  Approach  of  the  Fit,  the  Urine  is  little  in  Quantity, 
thin,  and  aqueous  5  and  foon  after,  as  the  Pain  increafes,  is 
frequently  utterly  fupprefs’d,  till  the  Stone  being  difcharg’d 
from  the  urinary  Paflage,  which  the  Greeks  call  ( Ureter ) 

a  great  Quantity  of  thick  Urine  comes  off,  which  depofits  a 
good  deal  of  Sand,  and  fometimes  large  rough  Stones,  or  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Stones  3  fometimes  the  Urine  appears  with  Bubbles, 
and  has  an  ill  Smell  3  fometimes  comes  away  frequently,  and 
in  fmall  Quantities,  attended  with  a  fealding  Heat  3  oftentimes 
it  brings  away  what  is  like  Blood  with  it,  efpecially  after  Labour, 
or  hard  Riding.  They  who  are  obnoxious  to  this  Difeafe,  have, 
for  a  long  time,  difcharg’d  a  thick  reddifli  Urine,  with  a  denfe 
and  tenacious  Spume,  which  fometimes  depofits  a  red,  fandy, 
and  fomewhat  vifeous  Sediment  3  fometimes  it  continues  foul, 
and,  if  (train’d  thro’ a  Woollen  Cloth,  leaves  a  Subftance  like 
the  Sediment  before-mention’d.  This  kind  of  Urine  often 
paffes  off,  for  many  Years  together,  without  any  Inconveni¬ 
ence,  without  any  Pain  in  the  Kidneys,  or  any  other  Symptom 
of  the  Stone  3  when,  unexpectedly,  and  all  on  a  fudden,  the 
Kidney  is  feiz’d  with  a  molt  acute  Pain,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  Belly  is  conftipated,  and  the  Leg  on  the  fame  Side  with  the 
affeCted  Kidney  taken  with  a  Numbnefs.  The  Pain  often  re¬ 
mits,  and  returns  at  pretty  long  Intervals,  and  fometimes  with¬ 
out  difeharging  any  Stone,  but  a  thick  and  turbid  Urine,  and, 
perhaps,  after  hard  Riding,  a  bloody  one.  And,  indeed,  the 
voiding,  bloody  Urine  often  Ihews  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys, 
when  there  is  no  Pain,  nor  any  other  Mark  by  which  it  can  be 
known,  or  fo  much  as  fufpeCted. 

When  the  Pain  is  fuccceded  by  an  Excretion  of  the  Stone 
from  the  Kidney,  the  fame,  falling  into  the  Head  of  the  Uretcry 
caufes  a  Difcharge  of  thin  waterilh  Urine,  in  a  fmall  Quantity  ; 
or,  which  often  happens,  totally  fuppreffes  the  fame.  But  if 
the  Stone  Ihould  happen  to  be  reprelled  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
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Kidney,  or,  at  leaft,  if  it  penetrates  into  the  Bladder,  there 
follows  an  Evacuation  of  fuch  Urine  as  was  before  deferib  d  ; 
fo  that  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Hippocrates  was  in  the  right,  when 
he  fald,  that  a  hidden  fain  of  the  Kidneys,  with  a  Suppreffion 
of  Urine,  prognofticated  a  Difcharge  of  Stones  or  thick  Urine. 
The  Stone  is  often  fo  big  as  not  to  be  expel’d  from  the  Subftance 
of  the  Kidneys,  in  which  it  was  generated,  into  their  Cavity  ; 
and,  during  that  time,  the  Patient  feels  little  or  no  Pain,  but 
makes  a  thick,  foul,  reddifh  Water,  as  above  deferib’d. 
But  after  violent  Exercife,  or  hard  Riding,  not  only  fuch  kind 
of  Urine  is  difeharg’d,  but  a  bloody  Urine,  which  depofits  a 
grumous  Concretion  of  a  Subftance  like  Blood.  When  the 
Stone  is  remov’d  into  the  void  Space,  or  Cavity,  of  the  Kid- 
nev,  if  it  be  large,  and  tend  downwards,  it  ftops  the  Ureter, 
and  intercepts  the  PaiTage  of  the  Urine,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
but  very  little,  and  fuch  as  is  of  a  thin  and  aqueous  Subftance, 
can  be  difeharg’d  ;  fuch  a  Stone,  at  the  fame  time,  excites  a 
very  {harp  Pain.  But  when  the  Stone,  tho’  defeended  into  the 
Ureter,  is  too  fmall  to  caufe  a  confiderable  Stoppage  of  the 
Urine,  or  when  large,  and  newly  remov’d  from  the  Subftance 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Kidney,  and  it  has  not  yet  applied  itfelf 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  Ureter,  there  pafles  off  a  thick,  foul, 
red,  or  a  dark,  and  fomewhat  livid  Urine. 

Smooth  and  round  Stones  are  not  fo  difficult  to  be  difeharg’d, 
as  oblong  and  rough  ones  ;  but  all  are  not  of  the  fame  Bignefs, 
Figure,  or  Roughnefs.  Perfons  who  have  been  long  troubled 
with  Pains  in  the  Kidneys,  and  have  their  urinary  Paflages  pretty 
open,  are,  for  that  Reafon,  tormented  with  large  Stones,  but 
not  with  thofe  of  a  moderate  Size ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  but 
newly  affe&ed  with  this  Diforder,  or,  at  leaft,  have  feldom 
been  pain’d,  fuffer  feverely  from  the  leaft  Stone. 

The  Stones  of  the  Kidneys  are,  almoft  all  of  them,  of  a  red¬ 
difh  Colour,  tho’  purulent  Kidneys  difcharge  alfo  white  ones; 
black  and  pale  Stones  have  alfo  been  obferv’d.  In  this  Affe&ion, 
the  more  aqueous  the  Urine  is,  and  the  longer  it  lb  continues, 
and  the  lefs  Sediment  it  has,  the  harder,  you  may  aflure  your- 
felf,  are  the  Stones  in  the  Kidneys,  the  more  confirm’d,  and 
the  more  obftinate  in  refilling  Remedies  ;  tho’  Urine  feldom 
comes  off  clear  from  thofe  who  are  fubjeCl  to  great  Pains  of  the 
Kidneys.  Fat  and  aged  Perfons  are  moft  frequently  affliCted 
with  this  Diftemper  ;  it  feldom  or  never  happens  to  Children, 
and  rarely  to  adult  Youth.  It  feldom  alfo  molefts  thofe  who 
frequently  vomit,  and  are  not  fubjedt  to  be  coftive.  As  all 
Disorders  in  old  Perfons  are  very  difficult  to  be  cur’d,  fo  this, 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  admits  of  no  Cure  at  all. 
The  fame  is  hereditary  to  a  greater  Degree  than  all  other  Dif- 
tempers ;  fo  that  a  Man  feldom  or  never  efcapes  the  Torment 
of  the  Stone,  who  was,  on  account  of  his  Parents,  by  Nature 
fubjeCced  to  this  Difeafe  from  his  Birth.  Lommius ,  Med .  Obf. 

From  Hoffman. 

The  Word  Calculus ,  among  the  antient  Romans ,  had  a  great 
many  different  Ideas  affix’d  to  it :  Thus  it  fignify’d  a  fmall 
Pebble  or  Gravel-ftone,  a  Chefs-man,  a  Counter,  and,  by  a 
Metonymy,  an  Accompt  or  Computation,  a  Doubt  or  Diffi¬ 
culty,  a  Sentence  of  Abfolution  or  Condemnation,  as  alfo  a 
Vote  or  Suffrage  ;  but,  by  Phyficians,  this  Word  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  Stones  form’d  and  generated  in  the  human  Body. 
Thefe  are  produc’d  in  various  Parts  ;  in  the  Stomach,  for  In- 
ftance,  in  the  Gall-bladder,  in  the  Liver,  in  the  Lungs,  and  in 
the  Interftices  of  the  Mufcles  in  almoft  every  Part  of  the  Body  ; 
but  no-where  do  they  produce  fuch  terrible  Confequences,  or 
excite  fuch  intolerable  Pains,  as  when  lodg’d  in  the  Kidneys, 
the  Ureters,  and  urinary  Bladder. 

As  the  Pain,  rifing  from  a  Stone  flipping  from  the  Kidneys  into 
the  Ureters,  is  the  moft  intenfe  and  racking  that  can  poffibly 
affiiCt  Mankind  ;  fo,  upon  its  firft  feizing  the  Patient,  it  often 
happens,  that  it  is  with  Difficulty  diftinguiih’d  from  other  acute 
Pains  of  the  lumbar  Region. 

’Tis  a  Notion  as  falfe  and  abfurd,  as  ’tis  common  and  popu-- 
lar,  that  when  any  one  is  feiz’d  with  Pains  about  his  Loins,  he 
muft  therefore  be  affliCled  with  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  ;  fince, 
in  that  Region,  there  are  feveral  Parts  highly  fenfible  of  Pain, 
and  fufceptible  of  Injury  ;  fuch  as  the  external  and  internal 
Mufcles  of  the  Loins,  the  nervous  Ligaments  of  the  lumbar 
Vertebrae,  the  fuperior  mefenteric  Plexus  of  Nerves,  a  Branch 
of  the  fuperior  meferaic  Artery,  and,  in  their  Neighbourhood, 
the  winding  Extremity  of  the  Inteftinum  Duodenum,  and  the 
Sigmoide Flexure  of  the  Colon;  in  all  which  Parts,  when  either 
too  much  diltended,  or  comprefled,  by  the  Stagnation  of  an 
impure  bloody,  or  ferous Humour,  very  terrible  Pains  are  excited. 
Sometimes  alfo  a  Rhcumatifm,  feizing  thefe  Parts,  produces 
Pains  fo  racking  and  intolerable,  that  the  miferable  Patient,  as 
if  his  Loins  were  cut  in  the  Middle,  bends  forward,  and  cannot 
raife  himfelf  up.  The  fame  Symptom  may  alfo  be  produc’d, 
if  by  a  Fall,  or  lifting  any  great  Burden,  the  Vertebra:  and 
Nerves  are  remov’d  ever  fo  little  from  their  natural  and  proper 
Situation.  Too  large  a  Quantity  of  Blood  ftagnating  about  the 
mefenteric  Plexus,  and  emulgent  Arteries,  in  plethoric  Habits, 
and  in  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  the  Hemorrhoids,  or,  in  other 
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People,  in  confequence  of  ncgle&ing  Venefe&ion,  when  they 
have  been  habituated  to  it,  frequently  excites  a  violent  Pain  in 
the  Region  of  the  Loins,  which  is  commonly,  tho’  falfly, 
aferib’d  to  the  Stone  ;  fince  it  is  often  fuddenly  remov’d,  either 
by  Venefe&ion  in  the  Foot  alone,  or  by  difeutient  nitrous 
Powders. 

But  it  very  often  happens,  that  the  Colic  is  miftaken  for  a  Pain 
produc’d  by  the  Stone;  for,  when  the  Flexure  of  the  Colon, 
which  lies  near  the  Loins,  is  either  too  much  diftended  with 
Flatulencies,  or  fpafmodically  conftri&ed,  a  Violent  Pain  is  not 
only  produc’d  in  the  Region  of  the  Loins,  but  alfo  pafles  to  the 
Praecordia,  excites  a  Naufea  and  Reaching,  prevents  the  Dif¬ 
charge  of  Urine,  renders  the  Patient  coftive,  and  racks  the 
whole  Abdomen  with  Pains  as  fevere  as  thofe  generally  arifing 
from  the  Stone.  But  fince  this  fpafmodic  Pain  is  not  conftant  and 
fix’d,  but  rather  wandering,  and  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  to  be 
greatly  reliev’d  by  the  Injection  of  emollient  Clyfters,  the  fkilful 
Phyfician  may,  from  thefe  Circumftances,  eafily  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  Pain  arifing  from  the  Stone,  which  bears  down  more 
powerfully,  does  not  wafte  the  Strength  fo  much,  and  remits  at 
Intervals,  fo  that  the  Patient  can  frequently  rife,  and  walk 
about,  which  does  not  happen  in  the  Colic.  Befides,  if  the 
Pain  arifes  from  the  Stone,  the  Vomiting  and  Naufea  are 
greater  when  the  Stomach  is  empty  than  at  other  times  ;  a  Titil- 
lation,  and  pricking  kind  of  Pain,  are  alfo  felt  in  the  Urethra 
and  Gians ;  the  Urine  is  loaded  with  Sand,  the  Tefticle  is  re¬ 
traced,  the  Thigh  feiz’d  with  a  Stupor,  and  the  Side  itfelf  con* 
tra&ed ;  none  of  which  Symptoms  are  obferv’d  to  attend  the 
Colic. 

’Tis  to  be  obferv’d,  that  Stones  of  a  very  large  Size,  with 
confiderable  Branches  rifing  from  them,  may  be  lodg’d  in  the 
Subftance  of  the  Kidneys  for  fome  Years,  without  creating  any 
great  Pain  or  Uneafinefs  to  the  Patient ;  but,  as  foon  as  they 
are  remov’d  from  their  former  Seat,  and  falling  into  thofe  nar¬ 
row,  nervous,  and  mufcular  Du&s,  call’d  the  Ureters,  leek  a 
Paflage  thro’  them  into  the  Bladder,  the  moft  terrible  Symptoms 
forthwith  appear  :  So  that  the  Ureters  themfelves  may  be  the 
fix’d  and  genuine  Seat  of  Pains  arifing  from  the  Stone  ;  but 
thefe  Pains  are  more  or  lefs  intenfe,  according  as  the  nervous 
Coats  of  thefe  Canals  are  more  or  lefs  diftended  by  the  Bulk,  or 
irritated  by  the  Roughnefs,  of  the  Stones  which  {hall  happen  to 
be  lodg’d  in  them.  Thefe  Pains  are  fometimes  fo  fevere  and  in¬ 
tenfe,  that,  befides  a  Shivering  and  Refrigeration  of  the  Extre¬ 
mities,  they  alfo  excite  a  Naufea,  a  Vomiting,  a  fpafmodic 
Conftri&ion  of  the  Praecordia,  a  difficult  Difcharge  of  the 
Urine,  a  Stri&ure  of  the  Belly,  an  Uneafinefs  in  Breathing,  a 
Stupor  of  the  Leg,  a  Retra&ion  of  the  Tefticle  to  the  Os  Pubis r 
Reftlefnefs,  incredible  Lofs  of  Strength,  a  Syncope,  and  even 
epileptic  Fits ;  at  other  times  they  bring  on  a  Suppreffion  of 
Urine,  which  proves  fatal  to  the  Patient.  I  have  fometimes 
obferv’d  Patients  complain,  that  they  felt  fuch  a  Pain  as  if  one 
was  continually  inflicting  a  deep  Wound  all  along  the  Spine, 
near  the  Bladder  ;  and,  in  thefe  Cafes,  when  the  Patients  were 
laid  open  after’  their  Death,  the  Ureters  appear’d  diftended  and 
turgid  like  a  Pudding,  by  the  large  Quantity  of  Urine  which 
had  been  deny’d  a  Paflage  into  the  Bladder,  on  account  of  a  Stone 
lodged  in  the  Ureter,  near  its  Infertion  into  that  Organ. 

’Tis  confirm’d  by  Obfervation  and  Experience,  that  a  Stone: 
has  fometimes  been  lodg’d  for  a  long  time  in  the  Ureter  without 
creating  any  great  Pain,  or  intercepting  the  Paflage  of  the  Urine; 
after  which  the  Pain  has  feiz’d  the  Patient  unexpectedly,  and 
brought  along  with  it  Loathing  of  Food,  Naufea,  Vomiting, 
and  Interception  of  Urine.  This  Phenomenon  has,  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability,  been  owing  to  the  Situation  of  the  Stone  being 
chang’d  by  fome  Accident,  fo  as,  by  its  Roughnefs  and  Inequa¬ 
lity,  to  prove  more  offenfive  to  the  nervous  Coat  of  the  Ure¬ 
ter.  Nor  is  this  Diforder  univerfally  accompanied  with  the 
fame  Train  of  Symptoms;  for,  as  Erafmus  fays  of  the  Stone 
with  which  he  himfelf  was  affliCled,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Perck- 
mcyeruSy  “  It  transforms  itfelf  into  Shapes  fo  unlike  thofe  it 
“  formerly  bore,  that  one  would  really  believe  it  to  be  another 
“  Diforder  ;  one  Set  of  Symptoms  attends  its  Beginning  ; 
“  another  appears  in  its  Progrefs  ;  it  fometimes  remains  fix’d, 
“  and  fometimes  changes  its  Seat.” 

’Tis  a  Circumftance  worthy  our  Attention,  that  Stones  are 
more  frequently  lodg’d  in  the  Left,  than  in  the  Right  Kidney  ; 
hence  it  happens,  .that  Pains  arifing  from  the  Stone  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys  are  obferv’d  to  happen  more  commonly  in  the  Lett  than 
in  the  Right  Side.  This  is  confirm’d  by  Carolus  Pifo ,  in  Haft, 
cle  Morbis  ex  ferofa  celluv.  oriund.  where  he  affirms,  “  that 
“  among  an  hundred  labouring  under  the  Stone  of  the  Kid- 
“  neys,  eighty  and  more  have  the  fatal  Caufe  of  their  Dif- 
“  order  lodg’d  in  their  Left  Kidney.”  Nor  is  the  Reafon  of 
this  Phenomenon  fo  much  a  Myftery  as  at  firft  it  may  appear; 
for  in  the  Veflels  of  the  Right  Kidney,  which  is  cover  d  with 
that  large  Organ  the  Liver,  and  cherilh’d  with  a  more  conii- 
derable  Warmth  than  the  Left,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
is  quicker,  and  the  Separation  of  the  urinous  Seium  more 
fpeedily  perform’d.  Hence  a  Stagnation  of  the  Blood  and 
Urine  cannot  fo  readily  happen  in  this  as  in  the  Left  Kidney, 

which 
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which,  being  encompafled  by  the  Flexure  of  the  Colon,  is  more 
comprefled  in  confequence  of  a  frequent  Stagnation  of  Flatu¬ 
lencies.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  intercepted  Courfe  of  the 
Blood  thro’  the  comprefled  Vefiels  renders  the  Percolation  of 
the  Urine  thro’  the  fmall  Tubes  more  difficult,  brings  on  a 
fpeedy  Stagnation  in  them,  and  confequently  lays  a  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Separation  and  Concretion  of  a  tartareous  or  cal¬ 
careous  Matter. 

*Tis  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  confirm’d  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  Stone  which  has  long  remain’d  in  the  Parenchyma 
of  the  Kidneys,  or  in  the  Pelvis,  may  be  remov’d  from  its 
former  Seat,  and  thruft  into  the  Origin  of  the  Ureters,  by  va¬ 
rious  Caufes  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  violent  Perturba¬ 
tions  of  Mind  in  confequence  of  indulging  the  Sallies  of  Paf- 
fioh  ;  vehement  and  fudden  Commotions  of  the  Body,  by 
Geftation  or  Riding  ;  and  particularly  the  penetrating  Cold  of 
Northerly  Winds  admitted  to  the  Loins  ;  as  alfo  a  too  liberal 
Ufe  of  D  iuretics,  fuch  as  Preparations  of  Turpentine  and 
Juniper,  generally,  tho’  abfurdly;  prefcrib’d  by  fome  Phyfi- 
cians,  as  Prefervatives  againft  the  Stone.  I  have  alfo  often 
obferv’d,  that  flatulent  Colics,  and  the  Spafms  with  which  the 
Hypochondriac,  the  Hyfteric,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjeft  to  the 
Haemorrhoids,  are  commonly  affli&ed,  do  by  protruding  the  cal¬ 
culous  Concretions  lodg’d  in  the  fmall  Papillae  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  frequently  lay  a  Foundation  for  intenfe  and  violent  Gra¬ 
vel  Pains. 

As  for  the  remote,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  natural  Caufes, 
which  contribute  to  the  Generation  of  Stones  in  the  Kidneys, 
and  the  Production  of  the  fubfequent  Pains  arifing  from  them, 
the  principal  and  moft  confiderable  is  what  we  call  a  fanguine 
Conftitution  ;  for  Bodies  of  a  foft  and  fpongy  Texture,  ef- 

gicially  thofe  of  the  Female  Sex,  whole  Veins  are  filled  with 
lood,  who  live  delicately,  and  drink  Wine,  who  indulge 
themfelves  in  Idlenefs,  and  lead  a  fedentary  Life,  and  who 
wantonly  ufe  Cheefe,  Milk,  and  Sweet-cakes,  are,  efpecially 
after  the  fiftieth  Y ear  of  their  Age,  when  the  Monthly  Eva¬ 
luations  ceafe,  fubjeCt  to  Pains  arifing  from  the  Stone,  with 
which  for  the  moft  part  they  are  not  affliCled  fo  long  as  the 
Monthly  Difcharges  are  duly  and  regularly  carried  on.  Among 
Men,  they  who  in  their  Youth  have  been  fubjedt  to  Haemor¬ 
rhages  of  the  Nofe,  ahd  frequent  Head-achs,  as  alfo  they  who, 
having  been  accuftom’d  to  haemorrhoidal  Difcharges,  have  them 
either  entirely  ftopt  or  diminilh’d,  are  in  a  more  advanc’d 
Age  moft  fubjeCf  to  be  affii&ed  with  arthritic  and  nephritic 
Pains.  Experience  convinces  us,  that  old  Age  is  of  all  others 
moft  fubjeCt  to  the  Stone,  both  in  the  Kidneys,  and  in  the 
Bladder  ;  becaufe  then  the  Humours  are  more  infpiflated,  the 
Aliments  become  acefcent  in  the  Stomach,  the  Belly  is  lefs 
open,  and  Eafe,  which  at  that  Period  of  Life  is  generally  more 
indulg’d  than  in  Youth,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  Gene¬ 
ration  of  Stones.  This  Circumftance  Erafmus  in  all  Probabi¬ 
lity  had  in  View,  when  he  paffes  the  following  Jeft  upon  his 
own  Misfortune.  “  It  may,  fays  he,  appear  wonderful  that 
<c  Women  fhould  become  barren  by  Age,  which  has  render’d 
me  more  fruitful ;  for  from  Day  to  Day  I  bring  forth  more 
“  frequently.” 

It  alfo  happens,  that  fcarce  any  Diforder  whatever  is  fo  fre¬ 
quently  obferv’d  to  be  convey’d  from  Parents  to  their  Children, 
as  the  Stone  and  the  Gout,  another  Diforder  of  a  near  Affi¬ 
nity  to  it  in  confequence  of  a  peculiar  Difpofition  of  the  Fluids 
and  Solids  ;  for  both  thefe  Calamities  not  only  afflidl  thofe  Men 
who  are  full  of  Blood,  and  are  faid  to  be  of  fanguine  Habits, 
but  they  alfo  both  draw  their  Origin  from  a  natural  Weak- 
nefs,  and  want  of  Tone,  in  the  Solids ;  with  this  Difference, 
that  in  the  nephritic  Patient  the  Kidneys  are  the  Seat  of  the 
Weaknefs  »  and  in  the  arthritic,  the  Ligaments  of  the  Joints. 
We  alfo  frequently  obferve,  that  rheumatic  and  arthritic  Dif- 
orders  are  eafily  transform’d,  and  converted  into  thofe  of  the 
nephritic  Kind  ;  which  in  their  turn  are,  by  a  Tranflation,  as 
readily  chang’d  into  the  former  ;  fo  that  when  a  Perfon  natu¬ 
rally  fubjedl  to  the  Gout  has  been  long  free  from  that  Difor¬ 
der,  he  very  readily  becomes  afflicfted  with  the  Stone  in  the 
Kidneys,  and  vide  verfa.  It  alfo  frequently  happens,  that 
both  thefe  Calamities  in  Conjunction  rack  the  miferable  Pa¬ 
tient  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

As  for  the  Generation  of  Stones  in  the  Kidneys,  we  may 
account  for  it  in  this  manner :  When,  in  confequence  of  too 
large  an  Impulfe  of  Blood,  which  with  Difficulty  returns  by 
the  Veins,  the  Blood-veflels  of  the  Kidneys  are  too  much 
diften.ded  and  fluff’d  ;  hence  it  happens,  that  the  minute 
Arteries,  where  they  become  fmall  Papillae,  and  flender  uri¬ 
nary  DuCIs,  are  burft  and  forc’d  open  ;  thus,  by  a  Stagnation 
of  the  extravafated  bloody  Serum,  fmall  Abfcefles  and  Ulcers 
are  at  firft  form’d,  and  afterwards  gradually  enlarg’d.  When 
the  urinous  Serum,  which  is  impregnated  with  many  tartarous 
.and  flimy  Parts,  flops  in  thefe  Abfcefles  and  Ulcers,  the  more 
weighty  and  acuminated  Particles  are  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  form  themfelves  into  Concretions,  which  at  firft  have  the 
Appearance  of  a  thick  and  coarfe  fabulous  Matter  ;  afterwards 
Grains  of  a  dofer  and  more  compaCt  Texture  are  generated, 
Voi.  I. 
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which  by  the  Aftlftance  of  a  plentiful  Secretion  of  Urine  a n 
eafily  waffl’d  away  ;  and  often  not  totally  di (charg’d  without 
Pain.  Where-ever,  then,  fuch  agrofs  and  heavy  Sand  fubfides 
in  the  Urine,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  Stones  being  lodg’d  in 
the  Kidneys.  But  when  thefe  calculous  Concretions  form’d 
in  the  ulcerated  Subftance  of  the  Kidneys  become  gradually 
larger  and  harder,  and  are  either  by  the  Urine,  which  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  tartarous  Parts,  or  oy  fome  other  Caufe^  con¬ 
vey’d  into  the  Pelvis,  or  the  Beginnings  of  the  Ureters,  more 
terrible  Pains  are  excited,  and  a  formidable  Train  of  Sym¬ 
ptoms  appear  ;  becaufe  the  calculous  Concretions  muft  make 
their  Way  thro’  thefe  narrow  Dudls,  of  exquifite  Senfation, 
to  the  urinary  Bladder,  into  which  when  they  have  fallen, 
the  Symptoms  are  entirely  remov’d,  and  Strength  is  reftor’d, 
to  the  no  fmall  Joy  of  the  Patient 

I  hat  Stones  may  alfo  be  generated  in  the  Parenchyma  of 
the  Kidneys,  by  the  Stagnation  of  an  ichorous,  bloody,  or 
purulent  Humour,  is,  among  other  Circumftances,  plain  from 
thefe,  that  in  nephritic  Patients,  as  was  long  ago  obferv’d  by 
Celfus ,  fomething  of  a  bloody  or  purulent  Appearance  is  dif- 
charg  d  with  the  Urine  ;  that  Patients  afflicted  with  the  Stone 
frequently  difcharge  a  bloody  Urine ;  and  that  their  Kidneys 
have,  after  their  Death,  been  found  to  be  large,  flaccid,  and 
exulcerated.  This  is  alfo  obvious  from  a  Consideration  of  the 
Cure,  which  is  moft  happily  brought  about  by  abftergent, 
vulnerary,  confolidating,  and  gently  aftringent  Remedies. 
Nor  do  I  deny,  that  without  the  Subftance  of  the  Kidneys  be¬ 
ing  previoufly  injur’d,  a  tartarous  Matter,  or  Concretions  of 
Sand  of  a  very  furprifing  Bulk,  may  be  gradually  form’d  in 
the  Pelvis,  and  larger  Du£ts  of  the  Kidneys,  in  confequence 
of  a  Stagnation  of  the  Urine.  But  in  proportion,  as  this 
Matter,  whether  ichorous,  or  tartarous,’  differs  with  regard 
to  Colour,  Crafis,  and  Confidence,  and  according  as  the 
Accretion  is  greater  or  lefs,  fo  various  Kinds  of  Stones  are  ge¬ 
nerated  and  form’d ;  for  fome  confift  of  a  Subftance  fo  hard, 
that  they  appear  almoft  to  be  of  the  Nature  of  a  Stone  ;  others 
are  friable,  and  lefs  firmly  compared  ;  fome  are  of  a  pale, 
and  others  of  a  cineritious  Colour,  whilft  others  are  red,  or  of 
the  Colour  of  Sandarach ;  fome  are  larger,  and  others  fmal- 
ler  ;  fome  are  more  angular  and  rough,  whilft  others  are 
much  lefs  fo. 

That  all  nephritic  Diforders,  fuch  as  Infar&ions  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  Inflammations,  Exulcerations,  and  Pains  arifing  from 
the  Stone,  are  more  difficultly  cur’d  in  old,  than  in  young 
People,  is  a  Truth  not  only  confirm’d  by  Experience,  but 
eftablifh’d  by  the  Authority  of  Hippocrates,  in  the  fixth  Apho- 
rifm  of  his  fixth  Section  ;  for  as  W ounds  and  Exulcerations 
of  the  internal  Parts  are  in  an  advanc’d  Age  difficultly  cur’d, 
by  reafon  of  an  increafed  Intemperies  of  the  Humours,  and 
an  abundance  of  the  Excrements  ;  fo  the  Wounds  and  Exul¬ 
cerations  of  the  Bladder  are  in  that  Period  of  Life  cur’d  with 
the  greateft  Difficulty,  by  reafon  of  the  exceflive  Acrimony 
of  the  Urine. 

When  violent  nephritic  Pains  do  not  remit  for  feveral  Days 
and  Nights,  but  inceflantly  rack  the  Patient,  and  refill  the 
moft  approv’d  Remedies ;  and  when  at  the  fame  time  a  to¬ 
tal  Suppreflion  of  Urine  comes  on,  accompanied  with  Cold- 
nefs  of  the  Extremities,  and  a  kind  of  Convulfion  of  the 
Tendons;  thefe  Symptoms  pronounce  the  Death  of  the  Patient 
to  be  near.  But  Pains  arifing  from  the  Stone  prefage  the  moft: 
particular  and  imminent  Danger  to  thofe,  who,  thro’  a  long 
continued  Courfe  of  Grief  and  Sorrow,  have  had  their  Strength 
previoufly  impair’d  ;  fince,  immediately  upon  their  being  feiz’d, 
a  greater  Lofs  of  Strength,  and  a  Gangrene  of  the  internal 
Parts,  enfue.  Nor  is  it  a  good  Symptom,  when  a  Stone  lodges 
long  in  one  of  the  Ureters  ;  for  by  this  means  the  Appetite  is 
loft,  and  the  Digeftion  deftroy’d,  whilft  the  Naufea,  the  ftrong 
Efforts  to  vomit,  and  the  Uneafinefs  remaining  for  a  confider¬ 
able  time,  a  flow  he£tic  Fever  comes  on,  waftes  the  Strength, 
confumes  the  Flelh,  and  puts  a  fpeedy  End  to  the  Patient’s 
Life. 

After  the  Death  of  lome  Patients,  Stones  of  a  furprifing 
Bulk,  confiderably  compadl,  and  furnilh’d  with  large  Branches, 
have  been  found  in  their  Kidneys,  which  appear’d  to  be  total¬ 
ly  exulcerated,  and  cover’d  with  a  hard  Membrane,  tho’  they 
w'ere  never  known  to  complain  of  any  Pain  during  their  Lives; 
and  thefe  Patients  are  cut  off  by  a  Diforder  which  we  call 
Tabes  Renalis.  Some  are,  foon  after  their  being  feiz’d  with 
nephritic  Pains,  cut  off  by  an  acute  Diftemper,  whilft  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Stomach  or  Inteftines  at  laft  fucceeds  the 
racking  Pains  they  have  endur’d.  Others,  by  reafon  of  a  to¬ 
tal  Suppreflion  of  Urine,  fall  into  a  Dropfy  of  the  Breaft,  a 
Lethargy,  or  Convulfions.  F.  Hoffman. 

The  Cure,  as  propofed,  by  Aret^eus. 

To  prevent  the  Generation  of  Stones  in  a  Conftitution  na¬ 
turally  difpofed  to  breed  them,  is  a  Thing  impoflible  ;  for  it  is 
more  eafy  to  prevent  the  Conception  of  Children  in  the  Womb, 
than  breeding  of  Stones  in  the  Kidneys  ;  our  only  Way  there¬ 
fore  is  to  endeavour  to  expel  them.  For  this  Reafon  I  (hall 
1 1  G  give 
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give  Direbtions  in  Cafes  of  Difficulty,  where  the  Stone  perti- 
nacioufly  adheres  to  the  afflicted  Part,  which  is  a  Circumftance 
attended  with  a  violent  Pain,  and  fometimes  the  Patient  finks 
under  a  Complication  of  Gripes,  Colic,  and  a  Suppreffion  of 
Urine  ;  for  the  Kidneys  and  Colon  are  contiguous.  In  a  Fit 
of  the  Stone,  therefore,  attended  with  Gripes,  and  a  Suppref¬ 
fion  of  Urine,  open  the  Vein  of  the  Ancle,  on  the  fame  Side 
with  the  affected  Kidney  }  for  an  Effufion  of  Blood  from  the 
Kidneys  relaxes  that  Conftri&ion,  which  is  the  Effebt  of  the 
Stone ;  and  an  Inflammation  having  feiz’d  all  the  Parts,  it  is 
moft  readily  refolv’d  by  an  Exinanition  of  the  Veffels.  Em¬ 
brocations  alfo  of  the  Loins  near  the  Seat  of  the  Kidneys  are 
to  be  ufed  with  old  or  new  Oil,  in  which  Rue  has  been  infufed, 
or  Diuretics,  fuch  as  the  Top's  of  Dill,  Rofemary,  or  Sampfu- 
chus  ;  with  thefe  let  the  affected  Parts  be  embrocated,  as  with 
Water}  for  fimple  Unbtions  are  of  little  Service.  Befides  thefe, 
foment  the  Parts  with  Oil  of  Chamomile  in  Ox-bladders,  and 
let  Cataplafms  be  made  of  the  fame  Materials,  mix’d  with  Meal. 
Sometimes  Cupping  without  Scarification  relieves  in  a  Fit  of 
the  Stone  ;  but  the  beft  Way  under  an  Inflammation  is  to  fca- 
rify.  If  none  of  thefe  move  the  Stones,  let  the  Patient  bathe 
in  Oil,  which  is  inftead  of  all  Remedies  }  for  the  Warmth 
thereof  relaxes,  and  in  fome  meafure  lubricates  the  Parts,  and 
its  Acrimony  ftimulates  to  Excretion.  Thefe  then  are  the 
topical  Medicines  which  promote  the  Expulfion  of  the  Stones. 
Simple  Medicines  are  Potions  of  the  Roots  of  Valerian,  Spig- 
nel,  and  Afarabacca  ;  or  of  the  Herbs  Prionites,  Parfley,  or 
Sium }  compound  Medicines  are.  Ointments  compofed  of 
Spikenard,  Caffia,  Myrrh,  Cinnamon.  Aretcsus  mfi  6egar. 
y^pey.  oral).  Lib.  2.  Cap.  2* 

From  Alexander  Trallianus. 

The  Cure  of  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  at  the  time  of  the 
Fit,  muft  be  attempted  by  fuch  Medicines  as  are  of  relaxing 
and  lenitive  Qualities,  and  are,  befides,  endu’d  with  the  Virtue 
of  diflolving  and  expelling  the  Stone.  The  bell  Remedy  for 
thefe  Purpofes  is  Bathing  }  becaufe  it  not  only  mitigates,  but 
has  Virtue  fufficient  to  cure  the  Diftemper.  It  frequently  in¬ 
deed  mitigates  the  Pain  of  the  Colic,  without  curing  it }  but, 
under  a  Fit  of  the  Stone,  it  not  only  mitigates  the  Pain,  but 
wholly  relieves  the  Patient.  For  the  more  effectually  anlwer- 
ing  this  End,  let  the  Parts  be  anointed  with  Oil  of  Chamomile 
while  in  the  Bath,  and  let  the  Patient  fit  for  a  good  while  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Solium,  or  Bathing-chair,  in  plenty  of  hot 
Water }  and  not  only  ufe  the  Bath  once  every  Day,  but  tw6 
or  three  times.  In  the  Summer  Seafon  let  him  often  ufe  the  cold 
Bath;  after  which,  being  well  wrapt  in  Linen,  let  him  drink 
the  Decobtion  of  Carduus,  with  Smallage,  or  a  little  Anife. 
If  the  Pain  continues,  and  the  Expulfion  of  the  Stone  does 
not  fucceed,  let  him  drink  the  Decobtion  of  Cinquefoil,  with 
his  Cloaths  ftill  wrapt  about  him.  This  is  a  very  grateful  as 
well  as  effectual  Medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Bath,  either  alone,  or  with  Oxymel.  If  the  Root  of  Cin¬ 
quefoil  be  wanting,  a  DecoCtion  of  Eryngo,  or  Eryfimum, 
and  Prionites,  being  drank,  is  very  effectual  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe.  Outwardly  may  be  apply’d  Bags  of  frumentaceous 
Meals,  with  DecoCtions  of  Chamomile,  Marfhmallows,  Me- 
lilot,  and  Oil  of  Chamomile,  often  changing  them.  If 
frumentaceous  Meals  be  wanting,  you  may  ufe  Woollen 
Rags,  moiften’d  with  fweet  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Chamomile,  often 
warming  and  changing  them.  Clyfters  alfo  are  to  be  admini- 
Itred,  but  fuch  as  are  not  very  acrimonious,  but  have  a  good 
Quantity  of  Oil  in  them,  and  are  endu’d  with  a  laxative  and 
diffolvent  Virtue.  Such  are  DecoCtions  of  Marfhmallows, 
Fenugreek,  dry’d  Figs,  Chamomile,  and  Oil  of  Chamomile  } 
and  in  Conftitutions  where  Heat  much  abounds,  Cremor  of 
Ptifan,  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Rofes, Chamomile,  and  Yolks  of  Eggs. 
Thefe  Medicines  being  of  a  lenitive  Quality,  by  reftoring  the 
Parts  to  a  good  Temperature,  leffen  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe, 
and  prevent  thofe  who  have  always  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys 
from  having  a  Fit.  If  the  Difeafe  be  ftill  obftinate,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  more  powerful  Medicines }  fuch  is  Goat’s 
Blood,  which  muft  be  thus  prepar’d : 

When  Grapes  begin  to  be  ripe,  take  a  new  earthen  Pot,  and 
put  Water  in  it,  and  boil  it,  in  order  to  take  off  the 
earthy  Quality  of  it}  then  take  a  He-goat,  in  the  Vigour 
of  his  Age,  which  is  about  the  fourth  Year,  and  fed  for 
fome  time  with  Fennel-leaves,  Amomum,  and  fuch-like 
fweet-feented  Herbs  }  cut  his  Throat,  and  receive  the 
middle  Part  of  the  Blood,  rejebting  what  comes  out  firft 
and  laft,  in  the  Pot.  After  it  is  coagulated,  mince  it 
fmall  in  the  Pot,  and  expofe  it  to  the  Air,  under  the  Co¬ 
vert  of  a  fine  Sieve,  or  a  thin  Linen  Cloth,  that  the  Sun 
and  Moon  may  Ihine  upon  it,  and  that  it  may  be  dry’d, 
taking  care  that  it  receives  no  Moifture.  When  it  is 
dry,  reduce  it  to  Powder,  of  which  give  a  Spoonful  at  a 
time  in  Cretan  Wine. 


This  is  a  moft  powerful  and  efficacious  Remedy,  as  I  know 
by  long  Experience.  I  have  given  it  with  burnt  Troglodytic 
Myrrh  in  the  fevereft  Pains,  and  by  that  means  brought  away 
a  large  Stone  piece-meal  by  Urine.  This  Medicine,  befides 
diflolving  thfe  Stone,  mitigates  the  Pain,  and  prevents  the  Ge¬ 
neration  of  Stones  for  the  future }  for  which  Reafon  it  is  called 
1 The  Hand  of  God. 

Anodynes  are  to  be  ufed  only  in  the  time  of  the  Fit,  and 
under  extreme  Pain,  but  avoided  at  other  times,  for  fear  of 
creating  a  Diftemperature  in  the  Kidneys.  But  if  there  be  any 
Danger  of  the  Patient’s  finking  under  the  continual  Pain  and 
want  of  Sleep,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  fuch  Remedies,  as 
have  not  only  the  Virtue  of  mitigating  Pain,  but  of  procuring 
Sleep. 

As  to  Bleeding,  if  the  Patient  be  full  of  Blood,  or  the  Fit 
be  attended  with  an  Inflammation,  you  ought  to  begin  with 
breathing  a  Vein  }  by  means  of  which,  the  Parts  being  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  Paffages  open’d,  the  Remedies  to  be  adminifter’d 
will  have  the  more  room  to  exercife  their  Virtue. 

Amidft  a  Plenty  of  Medicines  for  this  Difeafe,  fome  indeed 
diminifli  the  Stone,  but  at  the  fame  time  promote  the  Genera¬ 
tion  of  other  Stones,  by  increafing  their  efficient  Caufe,  which 
is  the  igneous  Heat  and  Diftemperature  of  the  Kidneys.  To 
prevent  this  Effebt,  avoid  fuch  Medicines  as  are  very  hot  and 
acrimonious }  or,  if  you  are  neceffitated  to  ufe  them  once  or 
twice,  defift  from  them  after  you  have  obtain’d  your  Purpofe, 
and  do  not  ufe  them,  as  is  too  commonly  done,  for  the  fake 
of  Prefervation.  But  all  our  Intentions  muft  be  directed  to 
the  procuring  of  a  good  Temperature,  for  which  '  End  we 
muft  make  ufe  of  fuch  Medicines  as  are  attenuating  with¬ 
out  any  confiderable  Degree  of  Heat.  Such  are  Oxymel, 
Maiden-hair,  a  Decobtion  of  Marfh-afparagus,  and  Couch- 
grafs,  the  Roots  of  Smallage  and  Eryngo,  and  theHerb  Cinque* 
foil,  the  Root  and  Leaves  of  Plantain,  but  efpeciaily  its 
Seed,  the  Broth  of  Chiches,  and  Seeds  of  Peony  and  Almonds. 
But  thefe  are  not  to  be  ufed  continually,  but  only  when  you 
are  apprehenfive  of  a  Collebtion  of  grofs  Matter  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  You  would  do  well,  always,  before  you  eat,  to  drink 
warm  W ater  }  for  nothing  fo  well  cleanfes  the  Reins  from  Re¬ 
crements,  or  brings  them  to  a  juft  Temperature,  fo  as  to  be 
indifpofed  for  generating  the  Stone  }  for  in  Length  of  Time 
their  fiery  Heat  is  extinguilh’d  by  the  Tepidnefs  of  the  Water. 
They  are  in  the  Right  therefore,  who  in  the  middle  of  their 
Meals  drink  Water,  or  Wine  cool’d,  or  prepar’d  with  the 
Juice  of  Rofes  or  Violets.  All  feafon’d  Meats,  of  what  Kind 
foever,  Pickles,  and  every  thing  that  has  Pepper  in  it,  are  to 
be  avoided.  And  not  only  acrimonious  Food,  but  fuch  as 
yield  a  grofs  Juice,  are  to  be  prohibited,  fuch  as  faked  Meats, 
prepar’d  Swines  Udders,  fine  white  Bread,  hard  Eggs,  Cakes, 
and  all  other  things  prepar’d  with  Milk,  as  well  as  Milk  it- 
felf,  and  Cheefe,  together  with  very  black  and  auftere  Wines. 
The  Patient  alfo  muft  never  lie  upon  a  Feather-bed,  for  thefe 
heat  the  Kidneys  to  a  great  Degree  }  he  ought  alfo  not  toftand 
much,  but  to  keep  himfelf  fitting,  or  in  Motion.  He  muft 
avoid  eating  late,  and  Meats  of  hard  Digeftion,  fuch  as  Sau- 
fages,  all  Fifh  of  the  cetaceous  Kinds,  as  the  Tunny,  Mack- 
rel,  Pollard  }  and  all  teftaceous  Filh,  except  the  Scallop  and 
Sea-urchin,  which  laft  he  would  do  well  frequently  to  eat}  for, 
befides  inducing  a  good  Temperament,  it  has  a  Faculty  of 
provoking  Urine.  Lobfters  and  Whelks  may  fometimes,  tho’ 
feldom,  be  eaten  }  but  Oyfters  are  wholly  forbidden,  as  well 
as  all  fat  Beafts  and  Birds,  and  the  continued  Ufe  of  fuch  as 
live  in  Marfhes :  But  the  Wings  of  Geele,  and  fmall  Birds, 
which  are  not  fat,  as  green  Sparrows,  and  fuch  as  build  in 
Towers,  and  the  like  }  of  Fruits,  Cucumbers,  efpeciaily 
the  inner  and  medullary  Part,  Melons,  dry’d  Figs,  thick-rind¬ 
ed  Apples,  and  Pears  in  moderate  Quantities,  but  not  for 
Continuance,  are  allow’d.  Frallian ,  Lib.  g.  Cap.  4. 

From  Hoffman. 

The  whole  Secret  in  curing  Nephritic  Pains  feems  to  confift 
in  bringing  away  the  Stones  ealily,  and  with  as  little  Trouble  as 
poffible }  and  in  preventing  and  hindering  the  frefih  Formation 
of  that  Sand  or  Alatter  which  proves  the  immediate  Caufe  of 
the  Diforder,  and  all  its  concomitant  Symptoms }  for  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure,  under  an  abtual  Paroxyfm,  differs  widely  from 
the  Meafures  to  be  taken  when  the  Patient  is  in  a  State  of  per¬ 
fect  Eafe  }  in  which  Cafe,  Prefervation  or  Prevention  ought  to 
be  the  Intention  of  the  Phyfician. 

In  the  Paroxyfm  itfelf,  where  the  Symptoms  are  violent, 
and  the  whole  CEconomy  of  the  vital  Functions  diforder’d  by 
the  exquifite  and  intolerable  Pain,  the  firft  Step  to  be  taken  is, 
by  proper  Medicines,  to  allay  the  Vehemence  of  the  Pain  }  and, 
by  well-chofen  Remedies,  to  looth,  and,  if  poflible,  remove 
the  fpafmodic  Stribtures,  which  not  only  rack  the  adjacent  Parts, 
but,  in  confequence  of  that  mutual  Content  which  prevails  be¬ 
tween  any  one  Part  and  all  the  others,  the  whole  nervous 
Syftem.  This  is  fo  much  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe,  under 
fuch  a  violent  Attack  of  Spafins,  which  conftribt  and  brace  up 
the  Urinary  Debts,  the  Progrefs  of  the  Stone  throJ  the  Ureter 
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into  the^  Bladder  is,  with  the  greateft  Difficulty,  promoted. 
Among  the  moil:  celebrated  Medicines  for  anfwering  this  In¬ 
tention,  I  muft,  above  all  others,  recommend  my  own  ano¬ 
dyne  Mineral  Liquor,  on  account  of  its  Efficacy  and  Safenefs  ; 
for,  when  exhibited  in  (mail,  but  frequent  Doles,  by  allaying 
the  Spafms  of  the  Primes  Via,  it  wonderfully  removes  the  un- 
eaiy  Senfation  there  felt,  the  Naufea,  and  the  Vomiting.  If  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  this  Medicine  cannot  be  had,  the  molt 
proper  Succedaneum  to  it  is  Spirit  of  Nitre,  carefully  prepared, 
in  the  manner  dire&ed  by  me  in  Obfervat .  Pbyfuo-chym.  See 
Nitrum.  For  this  Spirit,  being  now  diveiied  of  its  acid  Qua¬ 
lity*  by  its  mild  and  iulphureous  Exhalations  difpels  Flatulen¬ 
cies,  and  relaxes  fpafmodic  Strictures.  The  Spirit  is,  for  this 
Intention,  moft  properly  exhibited  with  fedative  Waters  ;  fucli 
as  of  black  Cherries,  and  thofe  of  the  Flowers  of  Egyptian 
Thorn,  Elder,  red  Poppies,  Lime-tree,  Primrofe,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Meadow- fweet,  and  efpecially  the  Waters  of  Chamo¬ 
mile-flowers,  and  the  'Lops  of  Yarrow,  with  the  Addition  of  a 
little  of  the  Syrup  of  red  or  white  Poppies.  It  may  alfo  be 
exhibited  in  Hefti-broth,  with  a'  few  Spoonfuls  of  pure  and 
new  Oil  of  Almonds,  obtain’d  without  Fire.  'Phis  Intention 
is  alfo  anfwered  by  Emulfions  of  fweet  Almonds,  the  Four  cold 
Seeds,  and  thofe  of  Poppy,  Gromwel,  and  Carrot-feeds,  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  above-mention’d  Waters,  and  edulcorated  with 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Syrupus  Albus.  But  when  thefe 
mild  and  gentle  Medicines  are  not  fufficient  for  mitigating  the 
Pain,  we  muff  have  recourfe  to  thofe  which  are  fomewhat  mere 
powerful,  fuch  as  Opiates,  corrected,  and  render’d  fafe,  by  the 
Addition  of  other  Subftances  ;  of  this  Kind  are  the  Pilulse  Wil- 
deganfii,  the  Pilulae  Starkii,  Sydenham’s  Liquid  Laudanum,  the 
Theriaca  Coeleftis,  and  the  Trochifci  de  Alkekengi ;  all  which, 
on  account  of  their  Efficacy,  and  the  Tendency  of  their  Ingre¬ 
dients  to  footh  and  allay  Pain,  deferve  the  bigheft  Enco¬ 
miums. 

Befides  thefe  Remedies  already  mention’d,  nitrous  Prepara¬ 
tions,  and  among  thefe  Nitre  alone,  purified  and  cryftallized, 
or  an  artificial  Compofition  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Salt  of 
Tartar,  or  antimoniated  Nitre,  are  fuperior,  both  in  Efficacy 
and  Safenefs,  to  all  other  Remedies  in  allaying  intenfe  and 
acute  Pains,  accompanied  with  violent  and  raging  Commotions 
of  the  Blood  and  Humours  ;  and  muft,  of  coniequence,  be  of 
all  others  the  moft  proper  in  Nephritic  Diforders.  Thefe  Pre¬ 
parations  are  moft  commodioufly  mix’d  with  Powder  of  Crabs- 
eyes,  with  Cinnabar,  or  the  Pulvis  Marchionis ,  and  a  few 
Grains  of  the  Trochifci  Alkekengi ,  or  the  Pilules  Wildeganfii , 
and  fo  drank  off  in  an  Emulfion,  or  in  fweet  Whey. 

But  when  the  Pains  and  Spafms  become  fo  violent  as  to  be 
intolerable,  internal  Medicines  alone  are  not  fufficient  for  footh- 
ing  and  allaying  them  ;  but  external  Applications  muft  alfo  be 
called  in  to  the  Relief  of  the  Patient ;  and,  among  thefe,  none 
produce  more  happy  and  falutary  EfteCts  than  Clylters  prepared 
of  emollient  Flowers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Garden  Mallows, 
Elder,  red  Poppies,  Yarrow,  common  Chamomile,  and  Mul¬ 
len,  boiled  with  Whey  ;  adding  fome  of  the  Syrupus  Dialthesa 
of  Fernelius ,  Nitre,  and  Epfom  Salt.  When  the  inferior  Part 
of  the  ReCtum  and  Colon  is  fo  violently  conftriCled,  that  the 
Flatulencies  cannot  be  tranfmitted,  but,  rifing  to  the  fuperior 
Parts,  increafe  the  Uneafinefs  they  already  labour  under,  I  have, 
in  this  Cafe,  often  obferved  very  ftngular  Relief  afforded  by 
Clyfters  of  Oil,  and  pinguious  Subftances.  The  Belly  being 
thus  rendered  foluble,  and  a  Paffage  open’d  for  the  Flatulen¬ 
cies,  the  Reachings  to  vomit,  and  the  uneafy  Senfation  of  the 
Praecordia,  forthwith  difappear. 

In  mitigating  Pains  of  this  Kind,  as  the  Method  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  is  the  moft  antient,  fo  I  think  it  the  beft  and  moft  effica¬ 
cious  of  any  ;  for,  fays  he,  in  his  fifth  Book  de  intern.  Affection. 

“  when  a  Pain  has  feiz’d  the  Kidneys,  wafh  in  a  large  Quan- 
««  tity  of  hot  Water  ;  and  apply  tepid  Fomentations,  efpecial- 
“  ly  to  the  Part  affected.”  The  fame  Remedy  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Trallian  :  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that  no  Remedies 
whatever  are  equal  to  Baths,  and  Semicupiums  of  pure  Water, 
efpecially  Rain-water  moderately  warm,  in  removing  the  moft 
violent  Pains  of  this  Kind  ;  and  the  Effedf  may  be  the  more 
certainly  depended  upon,  the  oftener  they  are  repeated.  In 
Cafes  of  this  Nature  I  have  alfo  often  feen  lingular  Relief  af¬ 
forded,  by  applying  to  the  Part  affedled,  Liniments  of  human 
Fat,  or  that  of  a  wild  Cat,  a  Dog,  or  Beaver,  made  up  with 
Unguentum  Dialthaeae ;  or  a  Bladder  fill’d  with  a  Decodiion  of 
the  above-mention’d  emollient  Flowers,  prepared  with  Milk. 

When,  in  confequence  of  a  due  and  careful  Ufe  of  thefe 
Medicines,  a  remarkable  Remiffion  and  Alleviation  of  the 
Spafms  enfues ;  when  the  Pulfe  becomes  more  calm  and  gen¬ 
tle  ;  when  a  moift  and  equable  Heat  is  felt  over  all  the  Surface 
of  the  Body  ;  and  when  the  Flatulencies  are  fuccefsfully  dif- 
charged  by  the  Anus ;  then  the  Protrufion  of  the  Stone  is  to  be 
attempted,  with  proper  Remedies,  and  due  Caution.  I  have 
feen  this  Intention  fpeedily  anfwer’d  by  various  Remedies,  and, 
among  thefe,  none  affords  a  more  remarkable  and  inftantane- 
ous  Relief  than  liberal  Draughts  of  an  Infufion  prepared  of 
Paul’s-betony  and  Parfley,  or  of  the  Seeds  of  wild  Carrot,  Ce¬ 


lery,  and  Fennel,  Winter  Cherries,  Liquorice-root,  and  Yar¬ 
row-tops  ;  efpecially  if  a  Glafs  of  Liquor  fomewhat  fpirituous, 
fuch  as  Malmfey  Wine,  or  Geneva,  is  drank  immediately  after 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Infufion.  I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  in 
Conjunftion  with  the  Motion  of  the  Body,  a  large  Draught  of 
Forejlus’ s  Antinephritic  Infufion  has  proved  of  fingular  Efficacy 
in  bringing  Stones  from  the  narrow  L)u<fts  in  which  they  were 
lodged.  But  there  is,  in  fome  Cafes,  a  Neceflity  for  more 
powerful  Propellers,  the  fafeft  and  moft  efficacious  of  which 
are,  Mother  of  Pearl,  or  the  Shells  of  Eggs  calcined,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  with  Lemon-juice,  in  fome  proper  Vehicle. 

The  Preservative  Method. 

As,  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Difeafe,  Prefervation  is,  com¬ 
paratively  fpeakirig,  an  eafy  Talk  ;  fo  in  its  Progrefs,  when,  in 
confequence  of  any  confiderable  Fault  or  Exulceration  of  the 
Kidneys,  a  large  Quantity  of  Stones  is  form’d,  and  the  Pa- 
roxyfins  return  frequently,  the  Diforder  is  attended  with  the 
greateft  Difficulty  of  Cure,  and  a  Set  of  the  moft  perplexing 
Circumftances  ;  for  fince,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  many 
are  affli&ed  with  Nephritic  Pains,  either  in  confequence  of  a 
preternaturally  large  Quantity  of  Flood,  or  from  its  being  ren¬ 
der’d  crude  and  thick,  by  the  Ufe  of  a  Variety  of  incongruous, 
vifeid,  and  acid  Aliments  ;  hence  nothing  can  be  more  proper 
for  removing  this  terrible  Calamity,  than  taking  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Blood,  ufing  due  Motion  and  Exercife,  drinking 
diluting  Liquors,  efpecially  the  medicinal  Selteran  Waters  ;  as 
alfo  frefh,  but  acidulated.  Whey. 

In  Cafes  where  Stones  are  continually  difeharged,  there  is  a 
Neceffity  for  having  recourfe  to  Medicines  of  a  vulnerary,  gen¬ 
tly  confolidating,  and  aflringent  Quality  ;  for  which  Reafion  it 
has  long  ago  been  obferved  by  many,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Practice  of  the  common  People,  that,  by  a  long  Ufe  of  De- 
codfions,  or  Infufions  of  vulnerary  Herbs,  prepared  with  Wa¬ 
ter  or  Ale,  and  mix’d  with  fweet  Butter  or  Honey,  many  have 
been  entirely  freed  from  this  Diforder.  The  principal  Herbs 
proper  for  this  Purpofe  are  Horfetail,  Golden-rod,  Ground- 
ivy,  Strawberries,  white  Horehound,  Paul’s-betony,  Pelli- 
tory  of  the  Wall,  Yarrow  with  its  Tops,  Mallows,  Bark 
of  Egyptian  Thorn-root,  Club-mofs,  torrefied  Juniper-berries, 
Strawberries  dried,  the  Stones  and  Fruit  of  roafted  Hips  ;  of 
which  Powders  an  Elediuary  may  be  prepared,  with  white 
Pruffian  Honey,  which,  by  its  confolidating  and  balfamic  Qua¬ 
lity,  is  very  proper  againft  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys  ;  and 
half  a  Spoonful  of  it,  taken  in  the  Morning,  drinking  Tea  after 
it,  has  been  obferved  to  afford  very  fingular  Relief  to  thofe 
who,  for  many  Years,  have  laboured  under  thefe  Diforders. 

There  is  alfo  another  Method  of  preferving  from  the  Stone 
by  alcaline  Medicines,  which  fubdue  and  deftroy  that  acid  and 
glutinous  Matter,  which  is  the  principal  Foundation  and 
Ground-work  of  the  calculous  Concretions :  Hence  it  is,  that 
Crabs-eyes,  Mother  of  Pearl,  Shells  of  Eggs,  Shells  of  Fifties, 
and  Snails,  either  fimply  prepared,  or  calcined  ;  as  alfo  Thun¬ 
der-bolts,  Jews-ftone,  and  the  celebrated  Powder  of  Volkham- 
mcr ,  which  is  thought  to  confift  of  calcined  precious  Stones  ; 
or  fimple  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium ,  or  of  Potafh,  or  fixed 
Nitre,  Tincffures  of  Tartar,  and  the  acrid  Tin&ure  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  frequently  ufed,  prevent  the  Generation  of  Stones,  and 
confequently  free  the  Patient  from  the  violent  Pains  produced 
by  them. 

There  are  ftill  more  Remedies,  whofe  Efficacy  is  obferved  to 
be  equally  beneficial  to  Nephritic  Patients  ;  and  thefe  are  fuch 
as,  confiding  of  oleous,  pinguious,  mild,  and  fomewhat  ano¬ 
dyne  Particles,  prevent  that  Union  of  the  faline  Spiculae,  which 
is  necefiary  to  the  Formation  of  a  folid  Concretion  ;  for  it  is 
known,  from  Chymical  Experiments,  how  fmall  a  Quantity  of 
any  pinguious  Subftance  retards  Cryftallization.  To  this  Clafs 
we  may  alfo  juftly  refer  thofe  Seeds  and  Fruits  which  abound 
with  a  mild  and  fweet  Oil  ;  fuch  as  the  Four  greater  cold  Seeds, 
thofe  of  Gromwel,  Saxifrage,  white  Poppy,  and  Ladies-thiftle, 
fweet  and  bitter  Almonds,  Stones  of  Cherries  and  Peaches, 
which,  either  when  reduced  to  a  Powder  with  Sugar,  or  made 
up  in  the  Form  of  an  Emulfion,  and  frequently  ufed,  prove  of 
fingular  Service  to  thofe  who  are  frequently  afflidled  with  this 
Diforder.  We  may  alfo  reckon,  among  the  beft  Remedies  for 
Diftempers  of  the  Kidneys,  Liquorice-root,  the  Powder  or  In¬ 
fufion  of  which  is  of  fingular  Efficacy,  in  obtunding  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  acrid  Particles  of  the  Salts,  and  walhing  off  mucous 
Subftances.  Among  other  valuable  Medicines  of  this  Clafs  we 
may  alfo  juftly  reckon  Yarrow,  with  its  Tops ;  an  Infufion  or 
DecoCtion  of  which  is,  in  Diforders  of  this  Kind,  of  the  moft 
fingular  and  furprifing  Efficacy,  if  ufed  daily  for  a  confiderable 
time.  By  the  Ufe  of  this  fingle  Herb,  I  have  obferved  fome 
Patients  entirely  freed  from  Nephritic  Pains,  to  which  they  had 
been  long  fubjedt ;  for  it  is  proper  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  upon 
feveral  Accounts,  fince,  befides  its  confolidating  and  mitigating 
Quality,  it  abounds  with  a  truly  anodyne  Oil,  which,  both  in 
Colour  and  Virtues,  refembles  that  of  Chamomile  ;  and  is  high¬ 
ly  efficacious  in  allaying  Pains,  and  relieving  Spafms. 

But, 
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But,  as  in  all  Chronical  Diforders,  fo  more  specially  in 
Ipreventing  Nephritic  Indifpofitions,  we  are  to  take  particulai 
Care,  that  the  Stomach  and  Digeftion,  as  alfo  the  Difchargc  ot 
the  Foeces,  be  kept  in  a  due  and  natural  State.  Aetius ,  in  his 
fixteenth  Chapter,  has  a  memorable  Pafl'age  to  this  Purpofe. 
“  A  moderate  Quantity  of  Food,  of  an  eafy  Digeftion,  pre- 
**  ferves  againft  the  Stone  ;  for  Crudities  not  only  exafperatc 
««  the  Diforder,  but  even  lay  a  Foundation  for  it  where  it  was 
«i  not  before  :  Let  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  the  Stone,  therefore, 
“  abftain  from  eating  to  Excefs,  and  from  Supper  altogether  j 
<(  let  them  vomit  frequently,  and  daily  drink  Liquors  im- 
«  pregnated  with  Wormwood.  Let  them  alfo  be  purged  at  cer- 
«  tain  times  j  and  live  upon  Food  which  can  neither  create  Sur- 
*<  feits,  ndr  generate  Crudities.  Let  them  alfo  ufe  fuch  Sub- 
“  fiances  as  provoke  Urine,  daily  eating  well-boil’d  Parfnips, 
“  Fennel,  Penyroyal,  and  Calamint 3  and,  among  Sea  Sub- 
“  fiances,  theStrombus,  (a  kind  of  Sbell-fjh)  theLobfler,  and 
“  the  Crab.  Let  them  alio  drink,  for  many  Days,  aDecodtion 
“  of  Eryngo-roots,  and  alfo  of  Dittany,  The  Water  they 
“  drink  fhould  be  of  the  pureft  Kind,  and  flrained  :  Their 
“  Wine  fhould  be  fmall  and  white,  fo  that  it  may  provoke 
<<  Urine.  They  fhould  ufe  moderate  Exercife,  and  Fridlions 
“  in  a  Bath,  impregnated  With  calcin’d  Nitre,  calcin’d  Dregs 
“  of  Wine,  and  Pumice-ftone.”  Trallian  is  alfo  very  full 
and  circumflantial,  as  to  the  Regimen  of  Nephritic  Patients  : 
See  his  Sentiments  above. 

The  celebrated  Secret  of  Zeccbius ,  recorded  in  his  Confuta¬ 
tions,  was  undoubtedly  borrow’d  from  Trallian ,  fince  it  con- 
fifls  only  of  about  a  Pint  of  warm  Water,  drank  before  Dinner. 
And  Carolus  Pifo ,  many  Years  before  the  Days  of  Zeccbius, 
recommended  warm  Water,  affirming,  that  after  the  firfl  Stone 
was  difcharged,  none  would  ever  after  be  form’d,  if  the  Ufe  of 
warm  Water  was  p'erfifted  in. 

Cautions  and  Practical  Observations. 

But  as  in  the  Cure,  as  well  as  the  Prevention,  of  this  Difor¬ 
der,  the  chief  Bufinefs  of  the  Phyfician  confifls  in  adjufting  his 
Medicines  to  different  Conilitutions,  Ages,  and  Temperaments, 
and  accommodating  them  to  the  particular  Functions  injured, 
and  the  feveral  concurring  Caufes  of  the  Diforder,  I  fhaii  fub- 
join  fome  Cautions  and  Obfervations,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  not  only  ufeful,  but  neceflary  in  Practice.  Firfl  of  all,  then, 
we  are  diligently  and  carefully  to  confider,  that  the  Medicines 
ufed  in  the&Cure  of  this  Diforder  are  not  equally  fit  and  proper 
for  all  Conilitutions  3  nor  do  they  always  produce  the  fame 
Effedt,  or  afford  the  fame  Relief,  on  account  of  the  different 
and  mutable  State  of  the  Fluids,  and  the  peculiar  Texture  of 
the  Solids  depending  upon  that  Difference,  which  is,  by  the 
Greeks,  call’d  Idiofyncrafia.  For  this  Reafon  Medicines 
fhould  fometimes  be  varied  3  fince,  inProcefs  of  Time,  Nature 
becomes  fo  habituated  to  one  Medicine,  that  it  often  ceafes  to 
produce  the  fame  Effedt  it  formerly  did. 

It  has  often  happen’d,  that  Nature  herfelf,  without  the  Con¬ 
currence  of  Medicines,  has  unexpectedly  difcharged  the  Stone. 
Something  analogous  to  this  happens  in  Child-birth,  when,  in 
fome  Cafes,  Medicines  are  of  no  manner  of  Efficacy,  till  Na¬ 
ture  herfelf  come  in  to  their  Affiflance  :  Hence  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  Quacks,  with  their  infignificant  Medicines,  have 
acquired  the  Reputation  of  performing  a  Cure  which  was 
wrought  by  Nature  herfelf.  The  Phyfician  ought  therefore  to 
advert  to  this,  that  Nature  alone  often  puts  a  Period  to  thefe 
violent  Spafms,  Pains,  and  Commotions  3  which  is  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  Force  of  Imagination,  fince  it  may  be  accounted 
for  from  real  phyfical  Caufes  3  for  the  great  Art  of  Phyfic  con- 
fifts  in  making  a  due  Eflimate,  with  regard  to  the  precife  and 
lucky  Moment  in  which  Nature  begins  to  aCl,  and  exert  her 
Force  for  the  Relief  of  the  Patient :  Hence  it  is  fometimes  ad- 
vifeable,  efpecially  when  Medicines  have  for  fome  time  been 
exhibited  without  Succefs,  to  defifl  from  their  Ufe,  that  Nature 
may  be  allow’d  to  take  her  own  Meafures,  fince  fhe  often 
fpontaneoufly,  and  unexpedledly,  produces  more  happy  Eftedts 
than  the  Phyfician  can  poffibly  do,  by  difturbing  her  Operations 
with  his  forcing  and  ftimulating  Preparations. 

Tho’  the  more  acrid  and  vehement  Diuretics,  and  Provokers 
of  Urine,  fuch  as  the  Preparations  of  Turpentine,  Juniper, 
Amber,  Garlick,  Onions,  and  Parfley,  are  neither  ufeful  in  pre- 
lerving  from  the  Stone  in  plethoric  Patients,  nor  ot  any  Service 
in  a  Nephritic  Paroxyfm,  whether  fimple,  or  produced,  by 
Stones,  but  render  the  Diforder  worfe,  and  heighten  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  5  yet  the  prudent  and  cautious  Ufe  of  them  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  condemn’d  and  laid  afide  5  fince  in  coarfe,  robull, 
moift,  and  fluggilh  Conilitutions,  efpecially  when  exhibited 
with  a  prefervative  Intention,  they  produce  happy  Effedls,  not 
only  by  llrengthening  the  Tone  of  the  renal  VelTels,  but  alfo 
by  difcharging  thro’  the  Kidneys  a  large  Quantity  of  impure 
tartarous  Serum. 

As  feafonable,  moderate,  and  dry  Gellation,  or  Motion,  is 
highly  affillant  to  Nature  in  protruding  the  Stones,  and  may  be 
properly  ufed  after  well-chofen  Propellents,  efpecially  diluting 
Liquors,  fuch  as  hot  and  cold  Medicinal  Waters,  and  Whey, 


which,  by  their  Weight,  acl  fo  powerfully  as  to  remo\&  the 
Stone  from  its  fix’d  Seat ;  fo  it  has  been  obferved,  that  unfea- 
fonable  Gellation,  or  Riding,  has  proved  prejudicial  to  many, 
fince,  by  removing  the  Stone  from  the  Place  in  which  it  created 
no  Uneafinefs  to  the  Patient,  and  altering  its  Pofition,  fo  that 
Its  rough  and  pointed  Surface  more  llrongly  irritated  the  deli¬ 
cate  nervous  Coats,  Spafms  fo  violent  and  terrible  have  been  ex¬ 
cited  as  fometimes  to  prove  mortal. 

There  perhaps  is  not  a  better  or  a  more  efficacious  Method 
of  preferving  from  the  Stone  than  feafonable  Venefedlion, 
efpecially  in  Cafes  where  the  Body  is  naturally  difpofed  to  dif¬ 
charge  too  large  a  Quantity  of  Blood.  This  Remedy  is,  in 
fome  Cafes,  alfo  highly  proper  in  the  Paroxyfm  itfelf 3  when, 
for  Inllance,  a  Plethora  and  quick  Pulfe  are  attended  with  an 
intenfe  Heat,  and  a  preternatural  Thirl!  3  for  fuch  is  the  Nature 


of  intenfe  Pain,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  violent  Spafms  it 
excites,  the  free  Circulation  of  the  Blood  thro’  the  Veins  is 
retarded,  and  impetuoully  carried  in  large  Quantities  to  impro¬ 
per  Parts :  Hence  arife  Epilepfies,  Convulfions,  Deliriums, 
Apoplexies  of  the  fanguine  Kind,  Difcharges  of  bloody  Urine, 
inflammatory  Fevers,  and  other  Diforders,  of  which  we  have 
too  frequent  Inftances  3  all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a  due 
and  feafonable  Venefedlion. 

When  Pains,  ariling  from  the  Stone,  happen  in  fcorbutic 
Conilitutions,  in  fuch  as  abound  with  impure  and  recrementi- 
tious  Humours,  or  in  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  a  chronical  pur¬ 
ple  Eruption,  and  when,  under  the  very  Nephritic  Paroxyfm, 
a  fcorbutic  Impurity  exerts  its  Force,  various  and  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  Symptoms  appear,  which  require  the  highell  Skill  and 
Caution  in  the  Phyfician  3  nor,  in  this  Cafe,  can  any  thing  be 
fo  properly  prefcribed  as  diluting  and  Pain-affwaging  Liquors, 
fuch  as  Whey,  either  acidulated  or  fweet.  The  Patient  mull 
alfo  abftain  from  every  kind  of  Malt-liquor,  and  Wine  of  all 
Sorts  3  but  I  have  obferved,  that,  in  fuch  Cafes,  Whey  mode¬ 
rately  warm,  and  gentle  Diaphoretics,  were  of  Angular  Ser¬ 
vice. 

However  inftantaneous  Relief  Baths  may  afford,  or  however 
neceflary  they  may  appear,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
ufed  in  plethoric,  full,  and  fat  Conilitutions,  where  there  is  at 
the  fame  time  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing.  Before  Baths  can,  in 
this  Cafe,  become  proper,  the  Plethora  is  to  be  removed,  the 
Belly  render’d  foluble,  and  the  Violence  of  the  Pain  miti¬ 
gated. 

Nephritic  Pains  are  often  accompanied  with  a  convulfive 
Colic,  arifing  from  the  Haemorrhoids :  The  prudent  Phyfician 
mull  be  at  the  Pains  to  diftinguilh  all  thefe  Circumftances,  and 
proceed  cautioufly,  both  in  pronouncing  the  Fate  of  the  Patient, 
and  in  the  Cure  of  his  Difeafe.  But  what  demands  our  parti¬ 
cular  Care  and  Attention,  is  the  racking  and  intolerable  Pain  of 
the  Inteftines,  which  mult  be  mitigated  or  removed  by  Vene- 
fediion,  the  Application  of  Leeches,  or  by  rendering  the  Body 
foluble  by  means  of  proper  Clylters.  It  often  happens,  that 
when  the  Stone  is  thruft,  by  one  continued  and  violent  Impe¬ 
tus,  thro’  the  Ureters,  an  intolerable  Pain,  accompanied  with 
Lofs  of  Strength,  is  excited  in  the  whole  Region  of  the  Back 
and  Abdomen  ;  but  the  Pain  immediately  ceafes  when  the  Stone 
falls  into  the  Bladder. 

When  the  Pain  has  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  has  loft  his  Strength  3  when  old  People  are  afflidled  with 
this  Diforder  3  or  when  it  is  brought  on  by  Grief,  and  a  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Pulfe  is  obferved,  that  Opiates  are  to  be  fhun’d 
like  fo  much  Poifon,  and  none  more  carefully  than  the  Pilule 
dc  Cynoglojfo ,  is  confirmed  both  by  Reafon  and  Experience. 
In  thefe  Cafes  it  is  better,  and  more  advifeable,  to  recruit  and 
reinforce  Nature  by  analeptic  and  moderately  fpirituous  Wa¬ 
ters,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Mint,  Baum,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  or 
of  Cinnamon,  without  Wine  3  adding  a  Grain  or  two  of  Am- 
bergrife,  and  of  the  Extraci  of  Saffron :  Wine  may  alfo  be 
ufed,  in  Moderation,  for  the  fame  Purpofe.  Externally  alfo 
the  weaken’d  Tone  of  the  Inteftines  mull  be  reftored,  as  much 
as  is  poffible,  by  fpirituous  and  balfamic  Liniments. 

Among  the  hot  and  mineral  Waters,  none,  by  reafon  of  the 
calcarious  Earth  with  which  they  abound,  more  powerfully  re- 
folve  and  diflodge  the  tartarous  Matter  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
this  Diforder,  than  the  Caroline  Springs  3  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  mud  be  ufed  very  cautioufly  and  circumfpedlly..  After 
the  internal  Ufe  of  thefe  for  a  Month’s  time,  I  have  feen  above 
five  hundred  fmall  fmooth  Stones,  as  large  as  Vetches  or  Len¬ 
tils,  difcharged  :  But,  after  an  Accident  of  this  Nature,  confo- 
lidating  and  gently-balfamic  Medicines  are  abfolutelv  neceflary, 
in  order  to  unite  and  incarn  the  Cavities  left  in  the  Kidneys, 
in  confequence  of  the  fmall  Stones  being  diflodged.  But  I 
know,  from  numberlefs  Inftances,  that  the  fafeft,  both  for 
Prefervation  and  Cure,  is  the  Selteran  Spring  3  which,  befides 
the  Purity  of  its  Waters,  contains  an  alcaline  Salt,  and  is  fupe- 
rior  to  all  other  Medicines  in  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  and  Imper- 
fetfions  of  the  Bladder.  In  Cafes  alfo  where  the  Humours  are 
fraught  with  a  fcoibutic  Impurity,  and  the  Parts  at  the  fame 
time  are  exulcerated,  the  Waters  of  the  fame  fountain,  mix  d 
with  Milk,  and  ufed  for  a  Efficient  time,  are  very  proper. 

Boerhaave  s 
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Boerhaave^  Method  of  Cure  of  a  Sf one  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys  or  Ureters. 

In  order  to  the  Cure  of  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  the  Phyfi- 
cian’s  Views  mull  be  dire£led  to  diminifh  the  Stone ;  to  procure 
its  Expulfion  j  or,  at  leaft,  to  bring  it  into  a  Part,  where  it 
may  refide,  without  giving  exquifite  Pain,  as  into  the  Bladder. 

This  is  principally  done  by  a  moift,  mild,  thin,  and  mode¬ 
rately  fait  Diet ;  by  drinking  Liquors  of  an  aqueous  Nature,  or 
Fluids  of  the  like  Kind  ;  and  by  the  vital  Powers. 

The  Vegetables  which  Boerhaave  recommends  in  this  Cafe, 
and  which  he  advifes  to  be  taken  plentifully,  boil’d  in  Broth, 
are  thefe,  and  others  poffefs’d  of  the  fame  faponaceous  Virtues. 


Bor  rage, 

Chervil, 

Gum  Succory, 
Lettuce, 

Parfley, 

The  Roots  of  Carrots 


The  Roots  of  Turneps 

-  Skerrets 

Sow-thiftle, 

Vipers-grafs, 

Dandelion, 

Yellow  Goats-beard. 


Amongft  Liquors,  Whey,  Milk,  and  Buttermilk,  of  Ani¬ 
mals  fed  on  frefh  Grafs  only,  are  principally  recommended. 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  is  excellent,  provided  it  be  perfifted  in  till 
a  Diarrhea  is  brought  on,  which  muft  be  continued  for  fome 
time,  though  it  fhould  reduce  the  Patient  to  a  confiderable  De¬ 
gree  of  Weaknefs ;  for  this  Method  has  frequently  been  known 
to  cure  inveterate  Diforders  of  this  Kind. 

Boerhaave  fomewhere  obferves,  that  Oxen,  Stall-fed,  and 
kill’d  in  Winter,  have  ufually  ftony  Concretions  found  in  their 
Livers,  Gall-bladder,  and  biliary  Du&s ;  and  that  in  Cattle 
kill’d  immediately  after  a  Summer’s  Grafs,  thefe  Concretions 
are  feldom  or  never  found.  And  hence  he  draws  an  Argument 
for  the  Efficacy  of  the  young  faponaceous  Vegetables. 

Experience,  the  Touchftone  of  Medicinal  Applications,  does 
not  want  the  Confirmation  of  Reafon.  But  it  is  entertaining, 
at  leaft,  to  examine  into  the  Reafon  of  Appearances,  when  at¬ 
tended  with  any  Degree  of  Abftrufenefs.  It  may  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  amifs  to  examine,  why  the  faponaceous  Spring  Vege¬ 
tables  diflolve  ftony  Concretions  in  the  Body.  I  have  in  many 
Places  remark’d,  that  fome  Menjiruum  is  neceflary  to  diffolve 
a  Portion  of  the  Earth,  in  order  to  render  it  fmall  enough  to 
enter  the  Pores  of  the  Roots  of  Vegetables.  It  is  not  our  pre- 
fent  Bufinefs  to  confider  what  this  Menftruum  may  be,  having 
already  difcufs’d  this  Subje<ft  under  the  Articles  Acetum,  and 
Botany.  But  whatever  it  be,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  a 
Portion  of  it  to  refide  in  the  Juices  of  the  Spring  faponaceous 
Vegetables,  not  fo  much  alter’d  in  its  Circulation  through 
them,  as  to  diveft  it  of  a  Power  of  diflolving  earthy  Concre¬ 
tions,  when  taken  into  the  Body,  and  affifted  by  the  vital 
Forces.  And  as  the  Milk  alfo  of  Animals,  whofe  Food  is 
Grafs  only,  and  Water,  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  immediately 
produced  from  thefe  vegetable  Juices,  may  not  Milk,  Whey, 
and  Buttermilk,  be  in  fome  meafure  endu’d  with  a  diflolving 
Power?  ... 

Another  Method  of  bringing  about  the  Expulfion  of  the 
Stone  is,  to  relax  the  Parts  by  Baths,  Clyfters,  and  relaxing 
Liniments  }  to  lubricate  the  Paflages  by  moift,  emollient,  mild, 
and  oily  Medicines  ;  to  remove  the  fpafmodic  Stri&ure  of  the 
Fibres  by  Opiates  and  Anodynes  j  to  propel  the  Stone  cau- 
tioufly  by  Diuretics,  and  moderate  Motion. 

In  thefe  Views  the  fubfequent  Forms  are  recommended  by 
Boerhaave. 


Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  Marfhmallows,  yellow 
Mallows,  Mercury,  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  Brank-urfine, 
and  Orache,  each  four  Handfuls :  Boil  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water  for  a  Bath,  to  reach  as  far  as  the 
Loins. 


Clyfters  of  the  fame  Deco&ion  are  to  be  inje&ed,  and  large 
Quantities  of  the  fame  are  to  be  perpetually  drank  ;  for  all  thefe 
contribute  to  relax,  open,  mollify,  and  expel. 

An  oily  Lubricating  Deco  Elion. 

Take  thirty  fweet  Almonds  ;  twenty  Piftachio  Nut- kernels ; 
Poppy-feeds  bruifed,  three  Ounces  :  Let  the  Almonds  and 
Piftachio  Nuts  be  blanch’d,  and  then  bruifed  with  the 
Pcppy-feeds  ;  after  which  let  them  boil  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  common  Water  fpr  half  an  Hour  ;  then  let 
them  be  ftrongly  beat  together  for  fome  time  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  add  of  Venice-foap,  four  Ounces  ;  Liquorice,  two 
Ounces.  Let  all  boil  together  a  little,  and  ftrain  off  the 
Deco&ion,  which  muft  amount  to  three  Pints.  Let  the 
Patient  drink  half  a  Pint  of  this  four  times  a  Day,  upon  an 
empty  Stomach  ;  and  afterwards  let  him  walk  gently  a  lit¬ 
tle  time. 

An  aperient  Anodyne  Opiate. 

Take  of  Syrup  of  the  Five  opening  Roots,  an  Ounce  and  an 
half  j  of  folid  Laudanum,  two  Grains  j  of  purify'd  Nitre, 
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twenty  Grains  j  of  diftil’d  Parfley-water,  fix  Ounces : 
Mix  together.  Let  the  Patient  take  half  an  Ounce  every 
Hour. 

A  propellent  Diuretic  DecoElion. 

Take  of  red  Chiches  contus’d,  two  Ounces  j  Parfley-feeds, 
an  Ounce  ;  Roots  of  Quich-grafs,  and  of  Parfley,  each 
four  Ounces ;  Leaves  of  Agrimony,  Golden -rod,  Male 
Speedwell,  each  half  an  Handful;  Liquorice,  an  Ounce: 
Boil  for  half  an  Hour,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water 
for  three  Pints  of  ftrain’d  Liquor ;  to  which  add  of  Nitre, 
two  Drams.  Let  the  Patient  drink  two  Ounces  every 
Hour. 

Thirdly,  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Symptoms.  Thus,  if 
there  is  an  Inflammation,  it  muft:  be  remov’d,  or  at  leaft  mode¬ 
rated,  by  Bleeding,  relaxing  Remedies,  and  the  other  Methods 
fpecify’d  under  the  Article  Inflammatio.  The  Pain  muft 
be  mitigated  by  anodyne  Emulfions ;  and  the  Afperities  of  the 
Stone  muft  be  guarded  by  oleous,  faponaceous,  and  glutinous 
Remedies. 

Boerhaave  is  of  Opinion,  that  no  Dependence  is  to  be  had  on 
Lithontriptic  Medicines. 

Whilft  the  Stone  is  falling  from  the  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney  thro’ 
the  Ureter  to  the  Bladder,  the  aboye-fpecify’d  Method  and 
Medicines  are  proper  ;  particularly  Bleeding,  Clyfters,  and  Fo¬ 
mentations.  Boerhaave  Aph. 

I  muft  farther  remark,  that  few  Fits  of  the  Stone  occur, 
without  inducing  an  abfolute  Neceffity  for  Bleeding  immedi¬ 
ately,  which  generally  gives  great  Relief. 

Laxative  and  emollient  Clyfters,  in  which  Turpentine  is  an 
Ingredient,  are  highly  neceflary  ;  and  thefe  are  to  be  repeated, 
or  not,  according  to  the  State  and  Conftitution  of  the  Patient, 
and  the  Effedls  of  the  firft  ;  which  the  Phyfician,  who  inquires 
into  thefe  Circumftances,  can  only  judge  of  rightly. 

Next  to  thefe  are  lenitive  Purges,  prepared,  for  Example,  of 
Manna  diffolv’d,  and  quickened  with  fome  of  the  Cathartic 
Salts,  and  whatever  elfe  the  Phyfician  fhall  think  adapted  to  the 
Cafe. 

Opiates,  alfo,  are  highly  neceflary,  in  order  to  take  off  the 
fpafmodic  Contradlion  of  the  Parts  where  the  Stone  refides,  and- 
to  alleviate  the  Pain  ;  but  I  think  they  fhould  feldom  or  never 
be  adminifter’d,  without  the  above-mentioned  previous  Evacu¬ 
ations.  Amongft  Opiates  Matthew’s  Pill  is  generally  mofl: 
efteemed  in  thefe  Cafes,  on  account  of  the  Soap  of  Tartar,  and 
other  opening  Ingredients.  The  ufual  Dofe  is  betwixt  fix  and 
ten  Grains.  But  the  Dofe,  and  Times  of  Exhibition  and  Re¬ 
petition,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  attending  Phyfician. 

As  it  may  be  agreeable  to  gouty  People  affli&ed  with  the 
Stone,  to  know  how  Dr.  Sydenham ,  perhaps  the  beft  praftical 
Phyfician  that  any  Age  has  produced  fince  Hippocrates ,  treated 
himfelf  under  this  Circumftances  a  Part  of  his  Method  is  fpe¬ 
cify’d  under  the  Article  Arthritis  j  the  reft  is  contain’d  in 
the  following  Differtation. 

Though  it  may  feem  to  argue  Indifcretion  to  publifh  an  Ob- 
fervation  which  I  have  experienced  in  myfelf  alone,  yet  it  is 
hop’d  no  equitable  Perfon  will  be  difpleas’d  with  me,  who  have 
fuffer’d  fo  long,  and  fo  much,  from  bloody  Urine,  from  a 
Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  for  being  moved  to  compaffionate  thofe 
who  labour  under  the  fame  Difeafe,  and  to  communicate  thofe 
Remedies  which  have  given  me  Relief,  though  they  may,  per¬ 
haps,  feem  common,  and  not  worthy  of  Notice. 

In  the  Year  1660.  I  had  the  longeft  and  fevereft  Fit  of  the 
Gout  I  ever  had  in  my  Life,  fo  that  I  was  conftrained  for  two 
Months  in  the  Summer  Seafon  to  lie  always  in  or  upon  a  foft 
Bed ;  whence,  towards  the  Clofe  of  the  Fit,  I  began  to  feel  a 
dull  heavy  Pain,  efpecially  in  the  Left  Kidney  ;  and  fometimes, 
though  very  feldom,  in  the  Right.  And  after  the  Gout  went 
off,  the  Pain  in  the  Kidneys  remain’d,  and  attack’d  me  at  Inter¬ 
vals,  which,  though  it  was  not  very  (harp,  made  me  fear  the 
Stone  ;  for  I  had  hitherto  efcap’d  thofe  Fits  which  are  attended 
with  fevere  Pain  along  the  Ureters,  and  violent  Vomiffng.  But 
though  thefe  Signs  of  the  Stone  in  the  Kidney  appear’d  not 
hitherto,  yet  I  had  Reafon  to  believe  I  had  a  large  Stone  in  one 
of  them,  which,  being  too  big  to  pafs  into  the  Ureters,  occa- 
fioned  the  above-mentioned  Symptoms.  And  feveral  Years 
afterwards  I  found  I  was  not  miftaken  ;  for  having  walk’d  con- 
fiderably,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  in  1676. 
foon  after  the  breaking  of  a  fevere  Froft,  I  made  a  bloody  Urine 
dire&Iy,  and  conftantly  did  fo  whenever  I  walk’d  much,  or  was 
carried  in  a  Coach  over  the  Stones,  though  the  Horfes  went 
flowly  j  but  this  Symptom  did  not  feize  me  when  I  travell’d  in 
a  Coach  in  unpav’d  Roads,  how  long  a  Journey  foever  I 
made. 

The  Urine  I  voided  on  thefe  Occafions,  though  it  look’d 
very  bad  at  the  time  of  making,  lo  as  to  reiemble  Blood,  yet 
foon  after  it  became  clear  at  the  Top,  like  natural  Urine,  the 
Blood  falling  to  the  Bottom  by  itfelf  in  Clots.  1  o  relieve  this 
Diforder,  I  had  a  large  Quantity  of  Blood  taken  from  mv  Arm  ; 
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and,  after  taking  fume  Purges,  had  recourfe  to  feveral  Sorts  of 
Cooling,  incraffating  Remedies,  along  with  a  proper  Regimen, 
and  carefully  forbore  all  fharp,  pungent,  and  attenuating  Li¬ 
quors.  But  having  received  no  Benefit  from  thefe,  and  many 
other  Remedies,  which  it  would  take  up  too  much  Time  to 
enumerate)  and  fearing  to  drive  the  Stone  forwards  by  Steel- 
waters,  as  fufpedting  it  was  too  large  to  be  expel’d  thereby,  I 
at  length  loft  all  Hopes  of  relieving  myfelf  by  this  Way,  efpe- 
cially  having  found,  that  fome  of  my  Acquaintance  haftened  their 
Death  by  fruitlefly  endeavouring  to  cure  this  Complaint  by  fuch 
Medicines  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  refolved  to  defift  from  all  far¬ 
ther  Trials,  unlefs  by  way  of  Prevention,  by  avoiding  all  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Body  as  much  as  I  could. 

But  happening  afterwards  to  recollect  the  great  Commenda¬ 
tions  which  fome  Perfons  have  bellow’d  on  the  Seed  of  the  Alh- 
tree,  for  its  Stone-difTolving  or  Stone-breaking  Virtue,  I  ima¬ 
gined,  that  if  the  Seed  had  fo  much  Virtue,  the  Manna 
thereof  might  probably  have  more.  For  the  Manna  which 
comes  to  us,  according  to  Mr.  Ray ,  and  other  earlier  Writers, 
is  neither  an  aereal  Honey,  nor  a  certain  heavenly  Dew,  but 
rather  a  Liquor  oufing  from  the  Leaves,  Branches,  or  Trunk 
of  the  Calabrian  Afh-tree  ;  of  the  Truth  of  which  Mr.  Ray 
was  farther  fatisfied,  whilft  he  was  on  his  Travels  to  Italy  ^  by  a 
Phyfician,  who  frequently  gathered  Manna  from  the  Branches 
and  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees,  firft  clofely  covered  with  Linen. 
Accordingly,  to  make  the  Trial,  I  diflolved  two  Ounces  and 
an  half  of  Manna  in  a  Quart  of  Whey,  and  drank  it ;  and 
took  a  little  Lemon-juice  between  whiles,  as  well  to  make  it 
operate  more  fpeedily,  it  being  ordinarily  a  flow  Purgative,  as 
to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  Stomach.  It  is  hard  toex- 
prefs  the  Eafe  I  perceived  in  the  Region  of  the  Kidneys,  from 
this  Medicine  ;  for  though  the  Pain  was  not  continual  before, 
yet  I  felt  a  troublefome  Weight.  Encourag’d  by  this  Succcfs, 
I  took  this  Purgative  every  Week,  on  a  fet  Day,  for  fome 
Months,  and  found  a  manifeft  Amendment  after  every  Purge, 
till  at  length  I  could  bear  more  fhaking  in  a  Coach  ;  and  indeed 
continued  free  from  this  Symptom  till  laft  Spring,  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  which  it  return’d,  occafioned  by  my  having  had  the 
Gout  feverely  all  the  preceding  Winter,  and  my  Inability  to 
Motion,  whence  I  was  conftrained  to  abate  of  my  ordinary 
Exercife.  And  now  I  doubted  whether  I  fliould  have  recourfe 
to  Purging  again,  as  finding  that  the  mildeft  Purge  certainly 
occafioned  a  Fit  of  the  Gout,  becaufe  the  whole  Subftance  of 
my  Body,  in  thefe  latter  Years,  had,  in  a  manner,  degenerated 
into  Nourifhment  for  this  Diftemper.  But  at  length  I  recol- 
ledted,  that  I  might  fafely  refume  my  former  Method  of  taking 
Manna  once  a  W eek,  provided  I  took  an  Opiate  in  the  Even¬ 
ing,  after  the  Operation,  to  quiet  the  Tumult  raifed  by  the 
Purgative.  Accordingly,  in  the  Morning,  I  drank  two  Ounces 
and  an  half  of  Manna  diflolved  in  a  Quart  of  Whey  ;  and  at 
Night  took  fixteen  Drops  of  liquid  Laudanum  in  Small-beer  ; 
and  repeated  the  Manna  and  Laudanum  in  this  manner  twice  a 
Week,  for  three  Weeks.  But  afterwards  I  took  the  Manna 
only  once  a  Week,  becaufe  it  difcharged  fuch  Plenty  of  foul 
Humours,  as  to  leave  little  Fear  of  the  Gout.  And  Reafon  in¬ 
timating,  that  if  Manna  was  pofleffed  of  any  Stone-diflolving 
or  Stone-breaking  Virtue,  its  Efficacy,  on  which  I  depended, 
muft  needs  be  leflened,  in  fome  meafure,  by  fo  powerful  an 
Aftringent  as  Laudanum  is,  I  thought  it  beft  to  omit  taking  the 
Opiate,  as  I  only  purged  once  a  Week. 

I  have  continued  this  Method  for  fome  Months,  always 
purging  on  the  fame  Day  of  the  Week,  and  would  not  upon 
any  Account  be  perfuaded  to  break  it.  But  though  the  Pain  of 
my  Back  abated  as  formerly,  upon  taking  the  firft  Purge,  yet 
foon  after  repeated  Purging  brought  on  fome  Symptoms  of  the 
Gout,  and  fometimes  affedted  the  Limbs,  and  fometimes  the 
Bowels  ;  but  Laudanum  effectually  check’d  thefe  Motions  of 
the  Diftemper.  This  Method,  however,  having  hitherto  been 
fuccefsful,  I  judg’d  it  proper  to  continue  it,  both  to  prevent 
the  Return  of  the  bloody  Urine,  and  to  carry  off  a  Part  of  the 
Matter  which  forms  the  Stone.  And,  in  the  End,  it  anfwered 
my  Expectation,  having  nev“er  had  this  Symptom  fince  my  firft 
Publication  of  this  Treatife,  and  therefore  I  left  off  the  Manna 
entirely. 

With  refpeCt  to  Purging,  therefore,  in  cafe  of  bloody  Urine, 
and  provided  only  Manna  be  ufed  according  to  the  Method 
above  delivered,  I  muft  retraCt  an  Affertion  I  formerly  pub- 
lilh’d  in  my  Treatife  on  the  Gout,  which  is,  that  it  is  abfolutely 
improper  to  purge  gouty  Perfons,  either  at  the  Beginning,  De- 
clenfion,  or  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Fits.  For  I  did  not  then 
recoiled,  that  the  hit,  which  I  fear’d  might  be  occafioned  by 
the  Purgative,  might  be  prevented  by  giving  an  Opiate  at 
Night.  Neverthelefs,  it  the  Gout  only  be  attended  to,  all 
manner  of  Evacuations  are  very  pernicious  therein,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  ufed,  unlefs  the  above-mentioned  Symptom 
requires  them. 

To  thefe  Obfervations  I  will  add  a  few  Particulars  relating  to 
the  Regimen  and  Diet,  which  fhould  feem  proper  in  both  thefe 
Diftempcrs  ;  for  I  would  not  omit  mentioning  any  thing  that 
may  be  ferviceable  to  Perfons  in  my  Condition.  In  the  Morn- 
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ing,  after  I  rife,  I  drink  a  Difli  or  two  of  Tea ;  then  I  go  out 
in  my  Coach  till  Noon  ;  and,  at  my  Return  home,  dine  mode¬ 
rately  upon  any  kind  of  Meat  I  like,  that  is  eafy  of  Digeftion  ; 
for  Moderation  is  principally  neceflary.  I  drink  a  little  more 
than  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Canary  immediately  after  Dinner 
every  Day,  to  promote  Digeftion,  and  drive  the  Gout  from 
my  Bowels.  In  the  Afternoon  I  go  out  again  in  my  Coach, 
and,  when  Bufinefs  permits,  take  a  Turn  into  the  Country^ 
two  or  three  Miles,  for  good  Air.  A  Draught  of  fmall  Beer 
ferves  me  inftead  of  a  Supper ;  and  I  drink  another  Draught 
after  I  am  in  Bed,  and  about  to  compofe  myfelf  to  Sleep,  in 
order  to  dilute  and  cool  the  hot  and  acrid  Humours  lodg’d  in 
the  Kidneys,  which  breed  the  Stone.  I  always  prefer  fmall 
Beer  brew’d  with  Hops,  to  that  which  has  none  ;  becaufe,  tho’ 
unhopp’d  fmall  Beer  is  fmoother  and  fofter,  and  fo  better  fuited 
to  bring  away  the  Stone  from  the  Kidneys,  yet  that  which  is 
brew’d  with  Hops,  on  account  of  the  Stypticity  it  receives  from 
the  Hops,  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  breed  Gravel  and  calculous  Matter, 
than  that  which  has  none,  as  being  more  vifeid  and  flimy.  On 
my  purging  Day  I  dine  upon  a  Chicken,  and,  notwithftanding, 
drink  my  Canary  as  ufual.  I  go  to  Bed  early,  efpecially  in  the 
Winter  Seafon  ;  this  being  one  of  the  beft  Helps  for  promoting 
Digeftion,  and  preferving  the  proper  Order  of  Nature  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  fitting  up  late  weakens  all  the  digeftive  Facul¬ 
ties  in  aged  Perfons  afflicted  with  any  Chronic  Difeafe,  and  in¬ 
jures  their  vital  Principle  to  a  Degree  not  to  be  eafily  remedy’d. 
And,  to  prevent  bloody  Urine  from  the  Stone,  whenever  I  am 
oblig’d  to  go  very  far  in  my  Coach  upon  the  Stones,  (for  the 
longeft  Journey  in  unpav’d  Roads  does  me  not  the  leaft  Hurt) 
I  always  drink  a  large  Draught  of  fmall  Beer  before  I  fet  out, 
and  another  in  the  Way,  if  I  am  abroad  a  confiderable  time  ;  by 
which  means  I  fecure  myfelf  pretty  well  from  bloody  Urine. 

Laftly,  we  are  to  take  Notice  of  the  great  Danger  which 
fome  Perfons,  who  have  the  Gout  and  Stone,  run,  by  unad- 
vifedly  taking  Manna  diflolv’d  in  the  purging  Mineral  Waters  ; 
for,  tho’,  being  taken  this  way,  it  works  quicker,  and  fits  eafier 
on  the  Stomach,  yet  thefe  inconfiderable  Advantages  are  no 
Equivalent  for  the  Mifchief  otherwife  occafion’d  by  the  Waters. 
For  if  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  be  too  large  to  be  forc’d  thro’ 
the  Ureters  into  the  Bladder,  thefe  Waters  generally  occafion  a 
Fit,  which  continues,  not  without  endangering  the  Life  of  the 
Patient,  till  the  Stone  gets  back  again  into  the  Pelvis.  Steel 
Waters  likewife  are  unfafe,  unlefs  it  be  certainly  known  before¬ 
hand,  that  the  Stone  is  fmall  enough  either  to  flip,  or  force  its 
Way,  thro’  the  Ureters  ;  which,  to  the  beft  of  my  Judgment, 
can  only  be  learn’d  with  Certainty  from  hence  ;  viz,  if  the  Pa¬ 
tient  hath  already  had  a  Fit  of  the  Stone,  (which  confifts  in  a 
very  fharp  Pain  in  one  of  the  Kidneys,  extending  thro’  the 
whole  Dudt  of  the  Ureters,  and  accompany’d  with  violent 
Vomiting)  he  may  be  allur’d,  that  the  Pelvis,  inftead  of  having 
a  large  Stone  in  it,  rather  contains  a  Number  of  fmall  Stones, 
one  of  which  will  fall  occafionally  into  the  Ureters,  and  caufe 
a  Fit,  which  generally  lafts  till  it  is  forc’d  into  the  Eladder.  In 
this  Cafe,  I  fay,  there  is  no  better  Remedy,  either  to  prevent 
the  Increafe  of  fmall  Stones,  or  to  expel  them  from  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  than  drinking  Steel-waters  plentifully  every  Summer. 

But,  as  Perfons  may  often  be  feiz’d  with  a  Fit  of  the  Stone, 
when  thefe  Waters  are  either  not  procurable,  or  at  an  improper 
Seafon  for  drinking  them,  they  are  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  following  fhort  Method.  The  Patient  being  fanguine,  and 
not  aged,  take  ten  Ounces  of  Blood  away  from  the  Arm  of 
the  pain’d  Side  ;  then  let  a  Gallon  of  Poflet-drink,  in  which 
two  Ounces  of  the  Roots  of  Marflimallows  have  been  boil’d, 
be  drank  with  the  utmoft  Expedition,  and  the  following  Clyfter 
injedted. 

Take  of  the  Roots  of  Marlhmallows,  and  the  white  Lily, 
each  an  Ounce ;  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  Pellitory  of  the 
Wall,  Bear’s-breech,  and  Chamomile-flowers,  each  an 
Handful  ;  the  Seeds  of  Flax  and  Fenugreek,  each  half  an 
Ounce :  Boil  them  together  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Water  to  a  Pint  and  a  half  j  in  the  ftrain’d  Liquor  diflolve 
brown  Sugar,  and  Syrup  of  Marlhmallows,  each  two 
Ounces :  Mix  the  Whole  for  a  Clyfter. 

When  the  Patient  has  thrown  up  the  Poffet-drink,  and  the 
Clyfter  has  done  working,  give  a  fufficient  large  Dole  ot  liquid 
Laudanum,  for  Inftance,  twenty-five  Drops,  or  fifteen  or  hx- 
teen  Grains  of  Matthew’s  Pill.  But  Bleeding  is  not  to  be  us  a 
in  aged  Perfons,  worn  out  by  fome  inveterate  chronic  Difeaie, 
and  antient  Women,  fubjedt  to  the  Vapours,  efpecially  if  they 
void  black  gravelly  Urine  at  the  Beginning  ol  the  Fit.  Neyer- 
thelefs,  in  other  refpedts,  this  Method  muft  be  clofely  follow  a. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Stone,  fuppofmg  it  a  large  one,  which 
is  our  prefent  Subjedl :  If  the  Patient  hath  never  had  a  r  it,  on 
account  of  the  Stone’s  being  too  large  to  quit  the  Pelvis,  Stee*~ 
waters  will  not  only  do  no  Service,  but  cannot  be  us  d  without 
immediate  Danger,  for  the  Reafons  above-mention  d.  Nor  o 
Mineral  Waters  fucceed  better  in  gouty  Perfons,  if  they  be  a  - 

vanc’d  in  Years,  as  fuch  moftly  are,  and  withal  ot  a  weak  an 

phlegmatic 
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phlegmatic  Conftitution  ;  the  Strength  of  Nature  being  fome- 
times  impair’d  to  that  Degree  in  fuch  Subjects,  as  to  give  great 
Reafon  to  apprehend  the  total  Lofs  thereof  from  fuch  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water.  But  whether  the  ill  Confequences,  happening 
to  Perfons  of  this  Conftitution,  proceed  from  this,  or  fome 
other  Caufe,  I  am  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  abundance  of 
Perfons,  who  have  been  extremely  debilitated,  and  in  a  manner 
worn  out  by  this  Diftemper,  have  been  deftroy’d  by  thefe 
Waters.  Sydenham. 

The  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

From  Are tje us. 

No  Difeafe  affecting  the  Bladder  is  of  a  gentle  Nature ; 
for,  as  to  acute  Diforders  of  that  Part,  fuch  as  Inflammations, 
Wounds,  Convulfions,  and  acute  Fevers,  they  are  all  mortal ; 
and  an  Ulcer,  an  Abfcefs,  the  Palfy,  or  a  large  Stone  in  the 
fame,  are  incurable.  The  Stone  is  not  to  be  diflolv’d  by  any 
Potion,  or  lithontriptic  Medicine,  nor  taken  out  by  cutting, 
with  any  Safety  ;  for  the  fine  Membranes  of  the  Bladder  mult, 
at  the  fame  time,  be  cut,  which  Operation  kills  the  Patient  on 
the  fame  Day,  or  carries  him  off  in  a  few  Days  with  Convul¬ 
fions  and  a  Fever.  If  the  Stone  be  not  cut  out,  an  Ifchury, 
Pain,  Fever,  and  Colliquations,  deftroy  the  Patient ;  or,  if  it 
be  of  no  confiderable  Bignefs,  the  Suppreffion  of  Urine  is  the 
more  obftinate,  becaufe  it  the  more  eafily  falls  into  the  Neck  of 
the  Bladder,  and  intercepts  the  Paffage  of  the  Urine  ;  and  tho’ 
fuch  a  Stone  may  be  extra&ed  with  lefs  Danger  than  a  larger, 
it  is  neceffary  to  cut  the  Bladder,  the  Confequence  of  which, 
if  not  Death,  is  a  continual  Efflux  of  the  Urine,  which,  tho’ 
no  dangerous  Diforder,  is  yet  infupportable  to  a  free  Perfon, 
who  knows  not  how  to  live  under  a  perpetual  Dribbling,  which 
molefts  him  whether  he  fleeps  or  wakes,  and  is  very  troublefome 
in  walking ;  but  a  Multitude  of  fmall  Stones  may  be  cut  out 
with  Safety. 

If  a  Stone  grows  to  the  Bladder,  it  manifefts  itfelf  by  the 
Uneafinefs,  and  fometimes  Pain,  which  it  excites,  and  a  Weight 
which  is  felt,  tho’  not  accompany’d  with  a  Dyfury  ;  but  if  it 
does  not  adhere  to  the  Bladder,  there  is  alfo  a  Dyfury.  All 
Stones  may  be  known  by  the  fandy  Sediment  in  the  Urine ;  the 
Pudenda  alfo  projed.  The  Patients  void  their  Urine  with  Pain, 
by  reafon  of  the  Obftrudtion  from  the  Stone,  and  handle  and  at¬ 
tract  the  Pudendum,  as  if  they  would  pull  out  the  Stone  and 
the  Bladder  together ;  the  Anus  fuffers  by  Confent,  being  af- 
feded  with  an  Itching.  The  Inteftinum  Re&um  is  protruded 
by  the  violent  Efforts  of  the  Patient,  who  imagines  himfelf  on 
the  point  of  voiding  the  Stone ;  for  there  is  fo  near  a  Vicinity 
between  the  Bladder  and  the  Anus,  that  they  mutually  affed 
each  other ;  wherefore,  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  Anus,  the 
Bladder  labours  under  a  Suppreffion  of  Urine  ;  and,  in  Difeafes 
of  the  Bladder,  the  Anus  will  difeharge  nothing,  tho’  the  Belly 
be  not  coftive.  Aretesus ,  dfj.  >y  <rn[A.  X?01'-  oraQ.  Lib.  2. 

Cap.  4. 

From  Alexander  Trallianus. 

The  Stone  in  the  Bladder  afflias  the  Patient  by  Fits  at  certain 
Times,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  ; 
but  the  former  is  more  frequent  in  Children  than  adult  Perfons, 
and  does  not  owe  its  Rife  to  fo  great  a  Heat,  but  rather  to  a 
groffer  Matter,  proper  for  the  Generation  of  Stones,  which 
readily  forms  Concretions,  by  means  of  the  natural  Heat.  Our 
main  Intention,  therefore,  mull  be  to  correa  the  Groflnefs  of 
this  Matter  by  Attenuants,  and  to  prevent  any  confiderable 
Colle&ion  of  it,  which  is  promoted  by  nothing  fo  much  as  an 
inordinate  Voracity,  and  ftirring  of  the  Body  after  eating. 

The  Signs  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder  are,  a  crude  and 
whitifh  Urine,  with  a  fandy  kind  of  Sediment,  refembling 
Scurf.  Befides,  the  Patients  are  very  fubjea  to  fcratch  the  Pu¬ 
denda,  and  violently  and  frequently  to  diftend  them  ;  and  that 
moft  of  all,  when  they  have  occafion  to  make  Water.  Alex¬ 
ander  Trallianus ,  L .  9.  C.  7. 


From  Lommius. 

The  Pain  which  proceeds  from  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder  is 
3ft  afflicting,  becaufe  it  lafts  a  long  time,  and  makes  frequent 
•turns  at  certain  Intervals.  While  it  holds  the  Patient,  there 
an  extraordinary  Senfation  of  a  Weight,  if  the  Stone  be 
•ge  and  efpecially  when  the  Body  is  mov’d,  or  a  fort  of  1 1- 
lation  about  the  Pubes  and  Perineum.  There  is  a  Difficulty 
Urine  with  a  continual  Defire  of  making  Water,  and  a  kind  ot 
raneury,  fo  that  theUrinefeems  hardly  poffible  to  be  reftrain’d, 
d  yet,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  flow,  is  on  a  Hidden  quite  inter- 
pted :  and  thus  is  the  Evacuation  perform’d  with  continual 
irruptions.  During  this  time  a  Pain  is  felt  throughout  the 
ua  of  the  Penis,  but  oftentimes  feizes  only  the  Gians,  and 
moft  tormenting  when  the  Patient  has  juft  made  an  End  of 
aking  Water  ;  at  which  Time  he  has  alfo  a  Defire  of  going 
Stool.  From  fome  the  Urine  comes  off  more  freely  when 
ey  ftand  upright,  than  when  they  lie  upon  their  Back,  if  the 
one  be  large.  Others  evacuate  bending  forward,  and  endea- 
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vour  to  eafe  their  Pain  by  handling  and  extending  the  Puden¬ 
dum.  Women  often  rub  the  external  Parts  ol  the  Pudenda 
with  their  Hands,  and,  by  applying  a  Finger  to  the  Neck  of 
the  Bladder,  now-and-then  feel  the  Stone.  Many  Patients,  in 
the  Midft  of  their  Pains,  crofs  their  Feet  one  over  another  by 
turns.  The  Urine  which  comes  off  is  white,  thick,  and  turbid, 
with  a  purulent  or  mucous  Sediment  ;  fometimes  Blood,  or  a 
bloody  concreted  Matter,  is  difeharged  with  it.  1  his  Difeafe 
is  more  incident  to  Children  than  adult  Perfons,  to  Men  than 
Women.  The  Stone  of  the  Bladder  is  whiter,  larger,  and 
harder,  than  that  of  the  Kidneys  :  A  Idler  Stone  more  eafily 
Hides  into  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  more  pertinacioufly 
retains  the  Urine,  than  a  larger  ;  for  the  latter,  by  a  proper  Po- 
fition  of  the  Body,  or  by  introducing  an  Inftrument,  may, 
with  no  great  Difficulty,  be  remov’d  from  the  fore-mention  d 
Part.  Lommius ,  Med.  Obf. 

From  Boerhaave. 

We  may  know,  that  a  Stone  is  got  into  the  Bladder,  by  a 
Ceflation  of  the  Signs  of  a  Stone  paffing  from  the  Kidney  to 
the  Bladder  thro’  the  Ureter;  and  by  its  Effe&s,  when  in  tnat 
Organ;  which  are,  Inflammation,  with  all  its  Symptoms ; 
Preffure  upon,  and  Fretting  of  the  internal  Membrane  ;  Ulcer¬ 
ations  ;  purulent  Urine  ;  Strangury;  entire  Obftrudtion  of  the 
Urethra,  infiomuch  that  the  Patient  cannot  difeharge  his  Water, 
unlefs  in  a  fupine  Pofture  ;  a  hedtic  Fever,  and  Confumption  ; 
a  Pain  is  felt  before,  during,  and  after  the  Difeharge  of  Urine, 
which  does  not  come  away  in  a  full  Stream,  but,  as  it  were, 
dribbling,  and  with  many  Interruptions  ;  and  which  is  white, 
and  depofits  a  mucous,  thick,  heavy  Sediment,  in  confiderable 
Quantities  ;  an  uneafy  Itching  is  felt  in  the  Gians  of  the  Penis  ; 
and  the  Difeharge  of  Urine  is  attended  with  a  Tenefmus.  But 
the  moft  certain  Method  of  difeovering  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder 
is  by  fearching ;  for  the  Method  of  doing  which,  fee  Litho- 
TOMIA. 

The  Cure.  From  Aretjeus. 

If  the  Suppreffion  of  Urine  be  caus’d  by  the  Stopping  of  its 
Paffage  by  Stones,  they  muft  be  remov’d  by  the  Inftrument 
call’d  the  Catheter ,  that  a  Paffage  may  be  open’d  for  the  Urine 
to  run  off,  unlefs  there  be  an  Inflammation,  in  which  Cafe  the 
Paffage  will  not  admit  an  Inftrument,  and,  befides,  is  fubjedt 
to  be  wounded  by  the  Catheter.  But  if  this  Method  be  im¬ 
practicable,  and  the  Pain  infupportable  to  the  Patient,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  cutting  the  Trichas ,  (r fome 
read  orKYr/dS'et.,  which,  according  to  Ruffus,  is  the  Place  be¬ 
tween  the  Scrotum,  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  the  Thigh) 
and  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  that  the  Stones  may  fall  out,  and 
fo  the  Urine  be  evacuated.  This  done,  the  Wound  muft  be 
cicatriz’d,  if  it  can  be  done  ;  if  not,  it  is,  however,  better  for 
the  Patient  to  be  troubled  with  a  running  Sore  all  his  Life,  than 
to  be  fuffer’d  miferably  to  expire  with  Extremity  of  Pain. 
Aretesus ,  on  ft  degav.  b 'sra.8.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  9. 

From  Alexander  Trallianus. 

As  for  Medicines,  the  Blood  of  a  Goat,  rub’d  warm  upon 
the  Part,  is  of  excellent  Service  ;  but  a  better  way  is,  to  apply 
the  Blood  of  a  He-goat  upon  the  Bladder ;  tho’  the  Method 
which  is  by  far  the  moft  convenient  and  effedlual,  is,  to  rub 
the  Parts  with  it  in  the  warm  Air  of  the  Bath,  and  to  bind  it 
thereon  ;  and  this  muft  be  done  not  only  once,  but  often,  and 
at  Intervals.  Trallian.  Lib.  g.  Cap.  7. 

From  Boerhaave. 

As  foon  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  Stone  is  paffed 
thro’  the  Ureters  into  the  Bladder,  we  muft  ufe  our  utmoft  En¬ 
deavours  to  procure  its  Expulfion  by  the  Urethra  ;  otherwife  it 
will  increafe  in  Bulk,  and  become  more  troublefome.  This  is 
done  by  the  fame  Methods  and  Medicines  that  are  recommended 
above  for  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  and  urinary  Dudls,  except  that 
the  Topics  are  to  be  apply ’d  to  the  Region  of  the  Bladder ;  to 
which  add  Baths,  and  Clyfters  of  Oil ;  Inje&ions  of  Oil  into 
the  Urethra  ;  and  it  will  be  of  Service  to  rub  the  external  Part 
of  the  Urethra  with  the  fame  Oils. 

If  a  Stone  is  fix’d  in  the  Urethra,  and  will  not  move  for¬ 
wards,  the  Part  is  to  be  relax’d  by  Injeftions  of  Oils  frequently 
repeated,  and  by  the  moft  emollient  and  relaxing  Fomentations 
which  can  be  contriv’d.  The  Egyptians  have  a  Method  of 
diftending  the  Urethra  by  blowing  into  it,  and  then  inviting  the 
Stone  forwards  by  Suction.  It  may  alfo  be  preffed  gently  for¬ 
wards,  or  brought  out  with  an  Inftrument  fhap’d  like  an  Ear- 
probe  ;  or,  if  that  will  not  do,  the  laft  Remedy  is  to  cut  the 
Urethra  or  Perinaeum. 

If  the  Stone  flicks  in  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  it  may  be 
put  back  by  the  Catheter.  Boerh.  Aphor. 

lFhe  Method  of  extracting  a  Stone  out  of  the  Urethra. 

From  Heister. 

Sometimes,  in  Perfons  affli&ed  with  the  Stone  and  Gravel, 

a  fmall  Stone  flips  into  the  Urethra,  or  Pall  age  of  the  Urine, 

and 
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and  there  fticks,  where  it  excites  not  only  violent  Pains,  but  a 
great  Difficulty  of  Urine,  and  fometimes  a  total  Suppieffion  of 
the  fame ;  in  which  Cafe  the  lamentable  State  of  the  Patient 
calls  upon  the  Phyfician  to  ufe  his  beft  Endeavours  to  expel  the 
Stone.  There  are  various  Parts  of  the  Urethra  in  which  the 
Stone  may  be  feated  :  Sometimes  it  lies  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Urethra,  behind  the  Scrotum,  about  the  Perinaeum,  in  the 
Neck  or  SphinCter  of  the  Bladder  ;  fometimes  about  the  Middle 
of  the  urinary  DuCt,  before  the  Scrotum,  and  fometimes  not 
far  from  the  End  of  the  Urethra.  Sometimes  the  Stone  is 
lodg’d  in  a  peculiar  Expanfion,  or  Bag  of  the  Urethra ;  fuch  a 
one  is  defcrib’d  by  Le  Dran,  ObJ".  Chir .  79.  Tom,  2.  and 
Dionis ,  in  his  Surgery,  mentions  fome  of  the  like  Kind  ;  and 
I  myfelf,  this  prefent  Year  1737.  difcover’d  Stories  in  fuch  a 
Bag  before  the  Scrotum  ;  and,  what  is  feldom  kriown,  cut 
two  out  of  one  little  Bag  under  the  Urethra,  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  {Tab.  48.  Fig.  16.  and  17.).  In  what  Part  the  Stdrie 
is  detain’d,  may  be  judg’d  partly  from  the  Pain,  and  partly  from 
Searches  made  with  the  Fingers  or  Inftruments.  The  Cure  may 
be  attempted  various  Ways:  Sometimes  internal  Medicines, 
which  provoke  Urine,  and,  at  the  fame  timej  external  ones, 
as  Fomentations,  Cataplafms*  Bathing,  Clyfters,  and  the  like, 
are  adminifter’d,  and  continu’d  for  fome  time.  If  all  thefe 
prove  ineffectual,  the  n6xt  Attempt  is  to  moiften  and  lubricate 
the  Infide  of  the  Urethra  by  InjeCtions  of  Oil  of  Olives,  or 
Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  that  the  Paflage  being  render’d  flippery, 
the  Stone  may  the  more  eafily  Hide  off ;  or  the  Patient  is  put 
into  fome  emollient  Bath,  with  the  fame  View.  Some  bind 
the  Penis  behind  the  Stone,  and  then  diftend  the  Forepart  of 
the  Urethra  by  ftrong  Inflation,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Paflage 
for  the  more  eafy  Expulfion  of  the  Stone.  This  Method  of 
Cure  is  praCtifed  by  the  Egyptians ,  as  we  are  affured,  among 
other  Authors,  by  Profper  Alpinus  in  his  Medicina  Mgyptiorum , 
Lib.  3.  Cap.  14. 

If  the  Stone  cannot  be  expel’d  by  thefe  Remedies,  but  the 
Difficulty  of  Urine  is  rather  exafperated  by  them,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  try  fome  other  powerful  Remedy.  Firft,  then, 
if  the  Stone  be  detain’d  in  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  it  may  be 
cut  out  by  making  a  SeCtion  in  the  Perinaeum,  where  it  is  per¬ 
ceiv’d  by  the  Touch  ;  but,  becaufe  many  are  very  much  afraid 
of  an  Inftrument  which  carries  an  Edge,  the  Stone  may  be 
pufh’d  back  into  the  Bladder  by  introducing  the  Catheter. 
However,  fince  it  is  to  be  fear’d,  that  the  Stone  will  increafe  in 
the  Bladder,  and,  by  that  means,  expofe  the  Patient  to  far 
greater  Danger,  I  fhould  prefer  SeCtion.  So,  alfo,  if  the  Stone 
fhould  happen  to  flick  too  faft  in  this  Place  to  be  repel’d  by  the 
Catheter,  and  fo  reduce  the  Patient  to  Extremities,  or  if  we  do 
not  think  it  advifeable  to  reprefs  it  for  the  Reafon  aforefaid,  it 
muft  be  artfully  extra&ed  by  the  SeCtion  call’d  the  Apparatus 
minor ,  or  lejjer  Apparatus ,  one  or  two  Finger?  being  introduc’d 
into  the  Anus,  in  order  to  fuftain  the  Stone  ;  for  oftentimes 
there  is  no  other  Way  to  fave  the  Patient’s  Life.  If  the  Stone 
be  detain’d  near  the  Gians,  the  beft  Method,  after  ufing  the 
Remedies  above  propofed,  is,  firft  to  lubricate  and  relax  the 
narrow  Paflage,  by  repeated  InjeCtions  of  Oil  into  the  Urethra, 
and  then,  with  the  Fingers,  to  prefs  the  Stone  forwards,  or  at¬ 
tempt  its  Extradion,  efpecially  in  Boys,  by  SuCtion  with  the 
Mouth  of  fome  Woman,  Nurfe,  or  Affiftant ;  for,  by  this 
means,  all  Wounds,  Cicatrices,  and  Fiftulas  of  the  Urethra, 
are  happily  prevented.  If  the  Stone  fticks  near  the  End  of  the 
Paflage,  it  is  to  be  taken  with  the  Forceps,  Hook,  or  fome 
fort  of  Ear-probe,  (fee  Tab.  27.  Fig.  14.)  and  gently  drawn 
forth.  If  this  be  impracticable,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  try  the 
Inftrument  fo  much  recommended  by  Marini ,  and  defcrib’d  by 
him  (fee  Tab.  50.  Fig.  7.).  Of  this  Inftrument  the  Part  (A) 
is  cautioufly  introduc’d  into  the  Urethra,  beyond  the  Stone,  of 
which  it  takes  hold  ;  then  the  Operator  takes  the  Part  (B)  in 
his  Hand,  and  gently  pulling,  draws  along  the  Stone,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  it.  But  if  either  an  Inflammation,  or  the  Bulk  of  the 
Stone,  fhould,  contrary  to  Expectation,  render  all  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  ineffectual,  we  are  direCted  by  Tulpius  and  Garengeot  to 
make  ufe  of  SeCtion.  And  Garengeot ,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  imme¬ 
diately  cuts  the  Extremity  of  the  Gians  with  the  Sciffars,  and 
then  introducing  a  Probe,  or  Hook,  into  the  Wound,  extracts 
with  it  the  Stone  ;  after  this  he  wafties  the  Wound  with  Wine, 
and  dreffes  it  with  Lint  and  fome  glutinous  Balfam. 

If  none  of  the  Methods  before  propos’d  prove  fuccefsful  for 
extracting  the  Stone,  as  it  often  happens,  when  it  is  detain’d  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Urethra,  and  there  is  Danger,  left  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Urine,  with  the  moft  intenfe  Strainings  to  difchargeit, 
and  the  tormenting  Pains,  fhould,  in  a  fhort  time,  deftroy  the 
Patient,  there  is  but  one  Remedy  left,  and  that  is,  to  make  an 
Incifion  in  that  Part  of  the  Penis  where  the  Stone  lodges,  and, 
by  that  means,  extraCt  it.  The  Manner  of  Operation  is  thus : 
The  Extremity  of  the  Skin,  as  Cel/us  formerly  advifed ,  is  very  much 
drawn  forwards  j  or,  as  others  advife,  retraCted  ;  and  the  Gians 
being  by  this  means  cover’d,  or  laid  bare,  the  Penis  is  ty’d  be¬ 
hind  the  Stone,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Stone  from  being  forc’d 
back  by  the  Hands  of  the  Operator,  when  apply’d  upon  the 
Penis.  The  Operator  then  fets  the  Thumb  of  his  Left  Finger 
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againft  the  Stone,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hinder  it  from  giving 
way  forwards,  and,  with  his  Right  Hand,  makes  a  ftrait  Inci¬ 
fion  in  the  Side  of  the  Penis  ;  and  then,  with  his  Fingers,  or 
fome  Inftrument,  as  the  Forceps,  Probe,  or  Hook,  pulls  out 
the  Stone.  This  done,  the  Skin  is  fetloofe,  and  the  Wound, 
after  being  anointed  with  fome  proper  vulnerary  Balfam,  is 
cover’d  with  a  Plaifter.  By  this  Way  of  Management  the  found 
Part  of  the  Skin  comes  to  cover  the  Incifion  in  the  Penis,  the 
Urine  flows  the  natural  Way,  and  the  Conglutination  of  the 
Wound  is  promoted.  When  a  Wound  requires  to  be  made  a 
little  larger  than  ordinary,  the  beft  way  is  to  introduce  a  Leaden 
Pipe  into  the  Urethra  beyond  the  Wound,  and  to  keep  it  there 
for  fome  time  for  the  Reception  and  Emiffion  of  the  Urine. 
For  if  this  fhould  be  fuffer’d  to  flow  by  the  Wound,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  fear’d,  that  its  Acrimony  would  excite  fharp  Pains, 
and  an  Inflammation,  by  which  the  Conglutination  of  the 
Wound  would  be  confiderably  retarded,  and  a  Fiftula  might  be 
generated  in  the  Urethra.  But  a  very  good  way  to  preferve  the 
Wound  from  the  pernicious  EffeCts  of  the  Urine,  is,  to  drink 
very  fparingly  for  fome  Days  before  and  after  the  Operation. 
As  for  making  the  Incifion  in  the  Side  of  the  Penis,  it  is  done 
for  very  good  Reafons  ;  for,  if  it  were  made  in  the  under  Part 
of  the  Penis,  the  Wound  would  be  much  more  liable  to  be  in¬ 
commoded  by  the  Uririe  j  and  to  make  an  Incifion  in  the  upper 
Part  would  be  very  unadvifed,  becaufe  of  cutting  the  cavernous 
Bodies  of  the  Penis  ;  whence  an  immoderate  Haemorrhage, 
befides  other  pernicious  Confequences,  might  juftly  be  fear’d. 
Albucafis, formerly  a  very  celebrated  Phyfician  among  the  Arabians, 
{hews  a  Wayhto  break  a  Stone  which  fticks  in  the  Urethra,  by 
perforating  it  with  a  fort  of  Terebra,  which  he  delineates ; 
but  if  he  happen’d  to  fail  in  this  Attempt,  he  ty’d  the  Penis  on 
both  Sides  near  the  Stone,  to  preverit  its  giving  way  on  cither 
Side,  and  then  cut  it  out. 

Thus  we  have  explain’d  the  commori  Methtid  of  Cutting  the 
Urethra  for  extracting  the  Stone.  We  fhall  now  give  fome  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  new  Way  invented  by  Thibaut ,  formerly  a  very 
celebrated  Surgeon  of  Paris ,  and  defcrib’d  by  Garengeot ,  which 
was  this  :  He  took  the  Penis  in  his  Left  Hand,  and  made  an  lri- 
cifion  on  the  Side  ;  then,  with  the  Knife,  he  feparated  the 
cavernous  Body  from  the  Urethra,  in  which  he  afterwards  made 
a  ftrait  Incifion  in  the  Place  where  the  Stone  was  lodg’d,  which 
is  commonly  under  the  cavernous  Body,  and,  extracting  it  with 
the  Hook  or  Forceps,  he  anointed  the  Wound  with  fome  glu¬ 
tinous  Balfam,  and  then  applying  Lint  and  Compreffes,  care¬ 
fully  bound  up  the  Whole  with  a  Fillet.  By  this  Method,  the 
entire  Part  of  the  cavernous  Body  is  brought  to  cover  the  Incifion 
in  the  Urethra  ;  and  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  as  they  affert, 
fooner  unite,  'and  come  to  a  Coalefcence. 

When  the  Stones  are  lodg’d  in  a  peculiar  Bag,  the  beft  way, 
in  my  Opinion,  is,  to  make  an  Incifion  in  the  Place  where  we 
can  moft  conveniently  (and  that  Tideways)  haveAccefs  to  them ; 
for  thus,  thro’  a  pretty  large  Wound,  I  extracted  the  Stones 
above-mention’d,  which  you  fee  represented  {Tab.  48.  Fig.  16, 
17.).  The  Cavity  of  the  Bag  I  firft  treated  with  a  Digeftive, 
then  with  Corrofives,  as  red  precipitate  Mercury,  and 
fometimes  cleanfed  it  with  Lapis  Infernalis,  and  at  laft  heal’d 
it  with  Balfam  of  Capivi ,  and  little  glutinating  Plaifters.  But 
Conglutination,  in  this  Cafe,  is  fometimes  very  difficult,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Le  Dran ,  Obf.  79.  where  feveral  ways  of  Healing 
were  try’d  to  no  Purpofe.  Hei/ier  Chirurg. 

The  Cafe  referr’d  to  by  Heijier ,  in  Le  Dran ,  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  deferves  Notice. 

Towards  the  End  of  the  Year  1722.  a  Lad,  fixteen  Years  of 
Age,  perceived  a  fmall  Swelling  in  the  Perinaum ,  but  gave  no 
Attention  to  it,  as  it  was  not  painful. 

Some  time  after,  he  went  a  Journey  on  Horfeback,  and  the 
Preffure  of  the  Saddle  againft  the  Perinaeum  forced  a  Stone  out 
of  it,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  which  pafs’d  thro’  the  Skin  and 
Urethra,  both  being  worn  out  by  the  reciprocal  Preffure  of  the 
Saddle  and  the  Stone  j  and  the  Urine,  diftilling  thro’  this  Aper¬ 
ture,  form’d  a  Fiftula. 

Soon  after,  the  Patient  perceived  a  Swelling  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Scrotum,  on  the.  Left  Side  j  and,  finding  it  to  increaie 
daily,  he  ftiew’d  it  to  a  Surgeon  of  his  Acquaintance,  who 
look’d  upon  it  as  venereal,  and  propofed  a  Salivation  :  He  con- 
fented  to  this  Propofal,  and  went  thro*  it  without  receiving  the 
leaft  Benefit.  During  this  time  the  Fiftula  clofed,  and  the 
Urine  pafs’d  no  longer  that  Way,  which  might  perhaps  happen 
from  the  daily  Augmentation  of  the  Volume  of  the  Tumoi . 

The  Occafion  of  this  Augmentation  was  a  frefh  St°nf>  which, 
being  flopp’d  in  that  Place,  and  perpetually  moiften  d  by  the 
Urine,  was  confiderably  increafed.  At  length,  in  December  1 725- 
the  Patient  (training  to  lift  a  great  Weight,  he  felt  a  violent  am 
in  the  Perinaeum,  and,  putting  his  Hand  to  the  Part,  felt  lome- 
thing  hard  which  had  pierced  the  Skin  :  He  ufed  his  Endeavour 
to  extraCt  it  with  his  Nails,  but  could  not  fucceed  ;  but,  as  t  e 
Stone  was  foft,  he  crufh’d  a  Part  of  it  in  Pieces  (whence  vv  c 
may  judge  what  Situation  it  had  kept  during  its  Stay  there). 
He  was  much  incommoded  by  it  for  eight  Days,  not  being  a  t 
to  fit  without  a  violent  Pain  ■,  and  at  length,  in  rifing  from  i‘s 
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Seat,  perceived  the  whole  Stone  to  come  outv  He  came  to 
La  Char  it  e  the  next  Day,  and  gave  me  an  Account  of  his  Dii- 
temper,  producing  the  Stone,  which  1  preferve  for  the  Rarity 
of  the  Cafe  :  It  weighs  an  Ounce  and  fifteen  Grains,  is  almoft 
of  a  triangular  Figure,  two  Inches  and  a  halt  from  one  of  the 
Angles  to  each  of  the  other  two,  and  two  Inches  from  each 
Angle  to  the  Sides  fubtending  them,  and  three  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  thick. 

It  feems  furprifing,  that  an  extraneous  Body  Ihould  lodge  fo 
long,  without  caufing  either  Pain,  or  Difficulty  in  making 
Water.  By  examining  the  Stone  you  may  difeover  the  Reafon : 
There  is  a  Depreflion  in  it,  on  that  Side  next  the  Os  Pubis , 
'and  probably  the  Urine  flow’d  freely  by  it. 

Tho*  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  thro’  which  the  Stone  pafs’d, 
were  approach’d,  the  Hole  was  ftill  large  enough  to  admit  ot 
mv  Finger.  I  felt  a  large  Cavity  where  the  Stone  had  lodged, 
which  was  formed  by  a  Dilatation  of  the  Urethra;  and  I  ima¬ 
gined,  at  firft,  that  the  Stone,  when  it  was  fmall,  came  from 
the  Urethra  thro’  the^Hole  by  which  the  former  had  pafs’d,  and 
then  had  increafed  between  the  Urethra  and  the  Skin  ;  but  my 
Finger  undeceived  me,  and  convinced  me,  that  it  had  grown 
in  the  Urethra  itfelf ;  for,  befides  feeling  the  whole  Circum¬ 
ference  very  fmooth,  as  it  grew  narrow,  it  guided  my  t  inger 
almoft  behind  the  Scrotum,  where  the  Dilatation  ended.  T.  he 
dilated  Urethra  was  very  thin  in  that  Part  where  the  Stone  had 
lodged,  and  a  Callofity  was  to  be  felt  oft  both  Sides,  without 
any  Sinus.  This  Circumftance  proves,  that  the  Urethra  was 
not  open’d,  but  when  the  Stone  came  out ;  for,  if  it  had  been 
open’d  before,  the  Urine  would  undoubtedly  have  form’d  Si- 
nufes  and  Fiftulas  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Perinaeum,  and  here 
we  had  none  ;  from  whence  I  infer,  that  the  Callofities  at  the 
Side  were  occaiion’d  only  by  the  Preffure  of  the  Stone. 

I  had  recourfe  to  generous  Remedies  and  Topics  to  diffolve 
them,  fuch  as  emollient  Cataplafms,  applied  to  the  Perinaum  ; 
and  that  the  Urine,  by  palling  that  Way,  might  not  wet  the 
Flefh  and  the  Dreffings,  and  that  it  might  not  be  lodged  in  the 
Cavity  from  whence  the  Stone  proceeded,  I  introduced  an  Jlgaly 
into  the  Bladder,  and  there  left  it.  After  I  had  ufed  the  Cata¬ 
plafms  two  or  three  Days,  I  fubftituted  refolvent  Plaifters  in 
their  ftead,  and  put  fmall  Doffils  into  the  Wound,  cover’d 
with  melted  Diachylon,  with  the  Gums,  and  the  Mucilage- 
plaifter.  All  the  Hardnefs  decreafed  in  lefs  than  three  Weeks  ; 
after  which  I  ufed  only  Injeftions,  with  Barley-water,  and  vul¬ 
nerary  Water,  every  Day.  But  my  Attempts  were  fruidefs, 
for  nothing  could  clofe  the  Urethra,  and  cicatrize  the  Fiftula. 
Le  Dran. 

An  Algaly  is  a  fort  of  hollow  Probe,  or  Catheter. 

Dr.  Hale  has  obliged  the  World  with  an  Account  of  an 
inftrument  of  his  own  Invention,  for  extrafting  a  Stone  out  of 

the  Urethra.  #  a. 

While  I  was,  fays  he,  intent  upon  thefe  Experiments  on  the 

Calculus,  it  occur’d  to  my  Thoughts,  that  large  Gravel- 
-ftones,  which  often  ftick  for  feveral  Days  in  the  Urethra,  to 
the  great  Torment  of  the  Patients,  and  which  they  cannot 
fometimes  be  delivered  from  without  cutting  them  out,  might 
be  drawn  out  by  the  following  Inftrument. 

I  cut  off  the  lower  End  of  a  ftrait  Catheter,  which  made  it 
a  proper  Canula  for  a  Stillet  or  Forceps  to  pafs  thro’  ;  the  lower 
End  of  the  Forceps  was  divided  into  two  Springs,  like  1  weez- 
ers  whofe  Ends  were  turn’d  a  little  inwards  :  Thefe  Springs 
were  made  of  fuch  a  Degree  of  Tendernefs  and  Pliancy,  as  not 
to  bear  too  hard  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Urethra,  by  their  Dila¬ 
tation. 
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When  this  Inftrument  is  ufed,  the  Springs  are  drawn  up 
within  the  Canula  ;  which  being  pafs’d  into  the  Urethra,  as 
far  as  to  the  Stone,  the  Canula  muft  then  be  drawn  back,  fo 
far  as  to  give  room  for  the  Forceps  to  dilate  ;  which  dilated 
Forceps  bein?  then  thruft  down  a  little  farther,  fo  as  to  embrace 
the  Stone,  then  the  Canula  muft  again  be  Aid  down,  to  make 
the  Forceps  take  faft  Hold  of  the  Stone,  lo  as  to  draw  it  out. 

I  fent  this  Inftrument  to  Mr.  Ranby  to  have  his  Opinion  ot 
it  who  tells  me.  That,  upon  repeated  Trials,  he  found  it  ex- 
trads  thefe  Stones  with  great  Eafe  andReadinefs ;  and  that  it  is 
fo  well  approved  of  by  other  Surgeons,  that  many  of  them  make 

jfe  of  it 

U  This* ftrait  Inftrument  will,  therefore,  ferve  to  extratt  fuch 
Stones  as  are  lodged,  after  they  have  pafs’d  the  Turning  at  the 
Os  Pubis  ;  and  I  am  informed,  that  they  are  apteft  to  lodge  in 
tunre  Parts  of  the  Urethra  which  are  within  the  Reach  ot  this 
.  flralt  Inftrument :  But  if  it  fltou.d  lodge  a  little  beyond  the 
Turn  at  the  Os  Pubis,  it  might  probably  be  praaicable  to  ex- 
traa  them  thence  by  bending  this  Inftrument,  as  the  common 
Catheters  are  bent :  if  the  Stillet  were  Silver,  it  would  bend 

|  Mr.  Ranby  is  of  Opinion,  that  this  Inftrument  may  be  far¬ 
ther  ufeful,  in  cafe  of  a  Strirfture  *r  Contraffaon  of  any  Part  of 
tile  Urethra,  viz.  by  thralling  the  Forceps  into  that  Strl&ire, 
where,  by  continuing  feme  time,  the  content  Tendency  of  the 
.  Springs  to  dilate  will  widen  the  Stricture.  Hats  teg* 
Statics ,  Vol.  2.  . 

.  .  Vol,  I. 


If  the  Stone  of  the  Bladder  is  too  large  to  pafs  thro’  the  Du$ 
of  the  Urethra,  the  only  Remedy  is  Lithotomy.  Boerhaave 
has  the  belt  Opinion  of  the  greater  Apparatus,  as  being  moft 
certain  ;  the  Event,  however,  is  always  uncertain,  on  account 
of  many  Accidents,  which  can  neither  be  forefeon,  prevented; 

nor  remedy’d.  . 

In  Women  the  Stone  is  generally  taken  away  by  dilating  the 
Urethra,  and  feldom  by  Cutting.  See  Lithotomia. 

I  do  not  know  why  Boerhaave  has  omitted  mentioning 
Honey  as  a  Remedy  for,  or  Prefervative  againft,  the  Stone.  As 
this  is  extremely  faponaceous  and  detergent,  it  is,  by  thefe 
Qualities,  well  adapted  to  fcour  off  the  calculous  Concretions 
adhering  to  the  Tubes  of  the  Kidneys.  And  it  is  poffible,  that, 
if  the  Blood,  and  confequently  the  Urine,  could  be  for  a  long 
time  much  faturated  with  Honey,  fmall  Stones  might  be  dil- 
folv’d,  and  large  ones  diminifh’d.  But  the  fmalleft  Portion  of 
Honey  affects  fome  Conftitutions  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render 
the  taking  of  it  as  a  Medicine,  impoffible  ;  and  few  can  endure 
large  Quantities  of  it  without  falling  into  a  violent  Diarrhoea 
or  Cholera  Morbus. 

As  the  Bladder  is  fubjeft  to  many  other  Diforders  befides  th'e 
Stone,  which  appear  with  Symptoms  not  unlike  it,  I  fhall  give 
the  following  Treatife  from  Hoffman ,  in  which  the  Reader  will 
find  his  Account. 

The  Bladder,  as  being  a  nervous  and  muftular  Part  of  the 
Body,  is  very  fubjeft  to  Spafms ;  by  which  Word  we  under- 
ftand  an  intenfe  and  preternatural  Conftridtion  of  the  Body  of 
the  Bladder,  and  alfo  of  the  Sphinder  ;  or  a  Stricture,  Coardia- 
tion,  and  Crifpation  of  the  Fibres,  to  which  Diforder  many 
other  morbous  Affedfions  owe  their  Original. 

Thofe  tormenting  Pains  which  are  excited  by  the  long  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  togethet  with  a  perpetual 
Defire  of  making  Water,  and  the  very  difficult  and  painful 
Evacuation  of  the  Urine,  are  owing  to  nothing  but  Spafms, 
For  a  convulfive  Stridlure,  which  affedfs  not  only  the 
Mufculo-nervous  Coat  of  the  Bladder,  but  alfo  its  Sphindler; 
and  the  Urethra  itfelf,  in  a  violent  manner,  excites  a  Strangury, 
and  fo  great  aStraining  in  the  Pubes,  as  if  it  were  fcarce  poffible 
to  ftop  the  Urine,  which  yet,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  drop,  is 
quite  reprefled  and  retain’d.  This  Diforder  is  attended  with  a 
Pain  throughout  the  whole  Region  of  the  Penis,  but  oftentimes 
only  with  a  moft  acute  Pain  in  the  Gians,  according  to  the  Ob¬ 
servations  of  Hildanus  and  Baglivi i  This  extraordinary  Senfa- 
tion  of  Pain,  Itching,  and  continual  Irritation;  in  the  GlanS 
and  Extremity  of  the  Penis,  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  Pa¬ 
thognomic  Signs  of  the  Stone,  both  in  Boys  and  Men.  But, 
befides  this,  there  is  alfo  a  frequent  Defire  of  going  to  Stool,  or 
a  Tenefmus,  becaufe  of  the  ftridl  Connexion  of  the  InteJUnurH 
Reftum  with  the  Bladder,  and  the  Communication  of  the 
Nerves.  The  Urine  which  comes  off  in  this  Dyfury,  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  white  and  foul,  with  a  mucous  Sediment  ;  for 
the  Convulfion  of  the  mufcular  Fibres,  by  a  violent  Stridiure 
and  Compreffion,  fqueezes  out,  from  the  interior  mucous  Coat 
of  the  Bladder,  a  great  Quantity  of  vifeki  glutinous  Lymph', 
which,  mix’d  with  the  Urine,  fupplies  that  mucous  Sediment. 
Oftentimes  alfo  a  thin,  aqueous,  and  almoft  colourlefs  Urine 
comes  away  from  the  Patient,  while  under  this  racking  Pain, 
and  thefe  Spafms,  which,  by  mutual  Confent  and  Commu¬ 
nication  of  Parts,  penetrate  to  the  very  U  reters,  and  are  the 
Caufe  of  their  tranfmitting  nothing  but  a  thin  and  aqueous  Sub- 
ftance,  convey’d  from  the  Blood  by  the  emulgent  Veffels. 
Moreover  the  Patient,  in  making  Water,  often  fuffers  very 
fevere  Pains,  fets  his  Legs  acrofs,  compreftes  his  Hips,  bends 
his  Body  forwards,  and;  with  one  Hand,  fometimes  with  both; 
preffes  with  all  his  Might  upon  his  Belly  near  the  Region  of  the 
Pubes ;  and  this  painful  Evacuation  of  the  Urine  is  attended 
with  Trembling,  and,  as  it  were,  convulfive  Motions  of  the 
whole  Body,  as  is  well  obferv’d  by  VienJJcns  in  his  Neurologia  ; 
for  the  fine  Nerves  of  the  Bladder,  being  vellicated  and  con- 
vulfed  in  a  violent  manner,  by  means  of  the  intercofial  Nerves, 
communicate  the  fame  to  the  fpinal  Nerves,  and  fo  to  all  the 
other  Parts.  It  is  obferv’d  alfo,  that,  under  a  Strangury,  and 
a  vehement  Dyfury,  the.„Belly  is  conftipated,  and  the  toeces, 
together  with  the  Flatulences,  retain’d,  which,  when  the  Pain 
ceafes,  readily  refume  their  ufual  and  natural  Courfe; 

It  is  certain  alfo,  from  Obfervation,  that  all  thefe  recited 
Symptoms,  and  even  worfe,  may  be  excited  not  only  by  a 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,  but  by  a  Stagnation  of  the  Blood  within 
the  Bbod-veflels  of  that  Part,  the  frequent  Confequence  of 
which  is  a  violent  Inflammation.  For  it  is  a  vulgar  Error  to 
aferibe  all  thefe  Symptoms  to  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  or  an 
Acrimony  of  Urine,  fince  Obfervations  and  Diffe&ions  of  dead 
Bodies  abundantly  fhew,  that  the  Difeafed  have  not  only  been 
afHi&ed  with  the  fame  Symptoms  which  proceed  from  a  Otone 
in  the  Bladder,  but  have  undergone  worfe  Torments,  tho 
there  has  not  been  the  leaft  Sign  of  a  Stone  found  in  them  after 
their  Death.  For,  as  when  a  Check  is  given  to  the  Courfe  of 
the  Menfes  or  Haemorrhoids,  the  Blood  regurgitates  upon? 
the  Veflels  of  the  Stomach  and  inteftines ;  and,  ftagnating  within 
their  nervous  and  feniible  Coats,  by  ftretching  and  compre  ing 
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&em,  excites  violent  Gripings,  Anxieties,  Pains,  Convulfions, 
and  Tpafniodic  Motions  j  To  alfo,  when  thro’  the  Default  or 
Retention  of  the  Haemorrhoidal  Flux,  or  from  any  other  Caufe, 
the  Blood  is  repelled  in  great  Quantities  upon  the  Body  of  the 
Bladder,  and  there  ftagnates,  no  wonder  if,  in  fuch  a  fenfible 
Part,  it  excites  Spafms,  and  other  confequent  Symptoms. 

Thus  a  Suppreffion  of  the  Haemorrhoidal  Flux  is  fometimes 
follow’d  by  bloody  Urine,  which  being  ftop’d,  the  Bladder  is 
feized  with  a  Pain,  Convulfions,  and  Inflammation.  Some¬ 
times  Women  of  a  plethoric  Habit  of  Body,  when  paft  their 
fiftieth  Year*  after  a  total  Ceffation  of  the  Catamenia,  have 
been  taken  with  terrible  Convulfions  of  this  kind,  which  have 
ended  in  a  fatal  Inflammation.  '  For  thofe  who  die  of  Difeafes 
bfthe  Bladder,  aredeftroy’d  by  an  Inflammation  and  Sphacelus, 
■Which  are  owing  to  a  ftubborn  and  fix’d  Stagnation  of  the  Blood 
in  its  Veflelsj  whereby  their  fmall  Ramifications  are  too  much 
diftended;  and  that  in  fuch  a  manuer,  that  the  Inflammation, 
for  the  moft  part*  aft’edls  not  only  the  Bladder,  but  the  Return j 
the  Truth  of  which  the  Haemorrhoidal  Velfels,  being  full  of 
black  Bloody  with  the  Lividnefs  of  the  Penis,  and  the  Veins  in 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  being  very  much  diftended,  and  vari- 
tous  with  Blood  j  fufficiently  prove. 

There  is  but  one  principal  Caufe  of  this  mortal  Inflammation, 
and  that  is  a  ftrong  Spafm  of  the  Bladder,  which  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  it  is,  fo  much  the  more  it  increafes  the  Stagnation  and  De¬ 
tention  of  the  Blood  in  the  Vefl'els,  and  hinders  its  Refolution  and 
Difcuflion  j  whence  it  paffes  at  laft  into  an  Abfcefs  and  Ulcer, 
and  fo  becomes  a  chronical  Difeafe,  or  degenerates  into  aSphace- 
lus,  which  foon  deftroys  the  Patient.  And,  indeed,  this  violent 
Convulfion  of  the  Bladder,  which  is  increafed  by  the  prefent 
Inflammation,  is  the  Caufe  of  a  Multitude  of  dreadful  Sym¬ 
ptoms  with  which  an  Inflammation  is  attended  ;  among  which, 
according  to  Aetius  and  Oribofius ,  area  continual  Fever,  great 
Heats,  Pain,  a  burning  Heat,  and  Tumor  under  the  Peri- 
naeum,  and  above  the  Pubes,  an  Emifiion  of  Urine  by  Drops, 
with  great  Difficulty,  hard  Strainings,  and  lamentable  Cryings- 
out,  a  frequent  Stimulation  to  evacuate  by  Stool,  attended  at 
laft  with  Vomitings  of  Bile,  a  Pain  of  the  Head,  Thirft,  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  Rednefs  of  the  Face  and  Eyes,  a  Tongue 
black  with  parching  Heat,  obftinate  want  of  Sleep,  Delirium, 
Reftlefnefs,  Refrigeration  of  the  extreme  Parts,  and  at  length 
Death.  There  is  a  Paffage  in  Hippoc.  Lib.  Pranotionum ,  con¬ 
cerning  the  fatal  Event  of  Difeafes  of  the  Bladder,  which  de- 
ierves  to  be  mention’d  here.  “  Hardnefi'es  and  Pains  of  the 
“  Bladder  are  dreadful  and  pernicious  in  the  utmoft  Degree, 
««  efpecially  fuch  as  attend  a  continual  Fever  ;  for  the  Pains 
“  themfelves  (thefe  are  the  Effedts  of  Convulfions)  are  fufficient 
#<  to  kill  the  Patient ;  and  the  Belly,  at  this  time,  makes  no 
«  Excretions,  but  of  a  hard  fprt  of  Subftance,  and  that  forc’d. 
<e  A  Solution  is  attended  with  a  Difcharge  of  purulent  Urine, 
“  depofiting  a  white  and  thin  Sediment.  But  if,  after  fuch  an 
«  Evacuation,  the  Pain  be  not  mitigated,  nor  the  Bladder 
<t  mollify’d,  it  is  to  be  fear’d,  that  the  Patient  will  die  in  the 
«  firft  Periods  (TSf/o</W)  of  the  Diftemper.  ” 

Thefe  Symptoms  which  attend  an  Inflammation  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  and  difeover  themfelves  in  various  Parts  of  the  Body,  are, 
indeed,  very  much  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  yet  all  of  them,  if  well 
confider’d,  can  hardly  be  aferib’d  to  any  other  Caufe  than  a 
violent  Spafm,  which  begins  in  the  Bladder,  as  being  the  Part 
afte<fted,and  is  thence  communicated  to  the  whole  Syftemof  the 
Nerves  ;  for  when  a  rnofl:  violent  Stricture  and  Crifpation  af- 
fedt  the  Fibres  of  the  neighbouring  Parts,  which  are  the  Inte- 
Jlinum  Reflum,  and  the  SpbinSier  of  the  Anus,  there  is  either  a 
continual  Stimulation  to  Excretion,  or  fo  great  a  Conftridtion 
of  the  Anus,  that  neither  Faeces  nor  Flatus  can  be  tranf- 
mitted,  nor  fo  much  as  a  Clyfter  can  gain  Admiffion.  And 
fince  a  ftrong  Spafm  is  well  known  to  debilitate  the  Part  it  long 
affedts,  and  leaves  it  at  laft  in  a  State  of  Relaxation,  the  Con- 
fequence  is  a  Falling-out  of  the  Anus,  efpecially  in  aged  Perfons 
and  Infants.  Whenever  a  fevere  Spafm  of  the  Bladder  extends 
itfelf  to  the  fuperior  Parts,  and  particularly  the  Inteftines,  it  ex¬ 
cites  Rumblings  and  Gripes,  and,  when  it  is  communicated  to 
the  Stomach,  Lofs  of  Appetite,  ill  Digeftion,  and  Vomitings. 
C  elf  us ,•  Lib.  7.  C.  27.  has  a  very  remarkable  Paffage  of  the 
Confent  between  the  Bladder  and  the  Stomach.  “We  know 
“  very  well,  fays  he,  that  an  Ulcer  in  the  Bladder  often  af- 
fedtsthe  Stomach,  between  which  two  Parts  there  is  a  kind  of 
“  Sympathy.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Food  is  not  retain’d,  or,  if 
“  retain’d,  is  not  concodted,  nor  the  Body  nourifh’d.”  This 
Convulfion  alfo  of  the  Bladder,  which  attends  an  Inflammation, 
by  affedting  the  Mufcle  of  the  Diaphragm,  with  the  Nerves 
and  nervous  Coats  of  the  Lungs  and  Bronchia,  caufes  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  troublefome  Refpiration,  with  an  Anxiety  of  the  Prae- 
cordia  ;  and  being  communicated  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Heart, 
and  the  mufculo-nervous  Coats  of  the  Arteries,  makes  a  hard, 
contradled,  and  quick  Pulfe,  with  a  continual  Fever,  and  an 
unquenchable  Thirft,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  owing  to  a 
convulfive  Stridture  of  the  foft  and  glandulous  Parts  of  the 
Tongue  and  Fauces.  But  the  Danger  is  ftill  greater,  if  it  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  to  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Origin  of 
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the  Nerves  ;  for  then  a  conftant  want  of  Sleep,  Delirium,  Con¬ 
vulfions,  Refrigeration,  and  Horror  of  the  extreme  Parts,  with  an 
unequal  and  intermittent  Pulfe,  are  Signs  of  approaching  Deatfi. 

Tho’  the  Symptoms  which  proceed  from  a  Stagnation  and 
Inflammation  of  the  Blood,  whether  pure  or  impure,  in  the 
Bladder,  are  very  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  often  mortal ;  yet 
thofe  Diforders  which  arife  from  a  fait,  impure,  and  corrupted 
Serum,  obftinately  adhering  to,  and  vellicating  the  Coats  of  the 
Bladder,  are  milder,  and  lefs  dangerous.  Of  this  Nature  are 
thofe  Pains  which  attend  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  and  a  Strangury. 
We  often  meet  with  Cafes  of  this  kind  among  the  Qbferva- 
tions  of  Phyficians,  particularly  Drawitz ,  who  deferves  to  be 
remember’d,  and  who,  about  an  Age  ago,  wrote  an  entire 
Treatife,  in  the  German  Tongue,  concerning  the  Scurvy, 
which  is  one  of  the  beft  on  the  Subject.  In  this  Book  he  makes 
feveral  Obfervations,  and  deferibes  Cafes  of  Patients  who  com¬ 
plain’d  of  racking  Pains  in  the  paffing  off  of  their  Urine,  the 
Caufe  of  which  was  no  Defedf,  or  Stone,  in  the  Bladder,  but 
only  an  impure  fcorbutic  Humour.  Among  others,  he  relates  a 
memorable  Cafe  of  a  Butcher,  who  had  never  labour’d  under 
the  Stone,  and  was  on  a  fudden  taken  with  an  intolerable  Pain 
in  his  Feet  ;  the  Difeafe,  being  remov’d  from  thofe  Parts,  was 
tranflated  upon  the  Urethra,  with  an  intenfe  Heat,  and  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Urine,  which  fcarce  came  away  by  Drops.  This  Dif- 
order  yielded  to  Difcutients,  but  return’d  into  the  Feet,  the 
Confequence  of  which  was  a  Tumor  in  thofe  Parts. 

We  have  often  obferv’d,  in  aged  Perfons,  Diforders  of  the 
Bladder,  and  efpecially  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  which  have  been 
contracted  by  a  fedentary  Life,  or  a  fcorbutic  Dyfcrafy  of  the 
Humours,  which,  in  old  Age,  is  almoft  perpetual  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  is  more  frequent,  than,  upon  a  Ceffation  of  the  rheumatic 
or  gouty  Pains,  for  the  Patient  to  be  afflicted  with  a  Dyfury, 
which,  on  the  Return  of  thofe  Pains,  goes  off  fpontaneoufly. 
It  is  alfo  a  ufual  Obfervation,  that  fcorbutic  Perfons,  affected 
with  a  chronical  Purpura ,  or  purple  Eruptions,  a  Diforder  very 
common  in  our  Days,  when,  by  a  Cold,  orfome  other  Caufe, 
as,  forlnftance,  often  repeated  Bleeding,  the  Humour  has  been 
retracted  inwards,  or  remains  within,  are  feiz’d  with  a  great 
Difficulty  of  Urine,  an  Anxiety  about  the  Praecordia,  a  Reft¬ 
lefnefs,  want  of  Sleep,  and  an  inward  burning  Heat  j  all  which 
•Symptoms,  upon  the  Expulfion  of  the  Purpura  to  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  the  Body,  vanifh  and  difappear. 

There  is  yet  another  Caufe  of  the  Spafms  and  Pain  of  the 
Bladder,  which  is  fome  Diforder  in  the  Kidneys,  whence, 
fometimes,  a  purulent  and  vifeous  Matter,  at  other  times 
Stones  and  Gravel,  are  tranfmitted  by  the  Ureters  to  the  Blad¬ 
der.  In  both  Cafes,  unlefs  the  foreign  Matter  be  timely  ex- 
pel’d,  it  is  capable  of  exciting  very  dangerous  Diforders,  and 
particularly  moft  violent  Spafms.  If  the  Matter  be  more 
tenacious  and  acrimonious  than  ordinary,  it  adheres  to  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Bladder,  and  efpecially  about  its  Neck,  and  excites 
a  Strangury,  Dyfury,  Tenefmus,  and  Inflammation  ;  orfecretly 
and  flowly  corrodes  the  Membranes  of  the  Bladder,  and  fo  ren¬ 
ders  it  exulcerated.  If  this  Matter,  by  the  Acceffion  of  other 
Caufes,  become  transform’d,  and  pafs  into  the  Nature  of  a 
Stone  ;  or  a  Stone,  already  made,  defeends  from  the  Kidneys 
into  the  Bladder  j  it  is  continually  irritating  the  fame  by  its 
Roughnefs  or  Weight,  and  produces  the  fame  Diforders  as  be- 
fore-mention’d  ;  and,  in  the  latter  Cafe,  the  Bottom  alfo,  and 
the  Sides  of  the  Bladder,  efpecially  where  the  Stone  is  large, 
are  exulcerated. 

Sometimes  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  is  irritated,  ftretched, 
and  convulfed,  by  other  Caufes  befides  thofe  already  mention’d  ; 
as,  for  Example,  when  a  Gonorrhea,  whether  of  the  mild  or 
malignant  Sort,  continues,  for  a  long  time  together,  in  its 
proper  Seat,  which  is  in  the  two  Glandulae  Proftatae,  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  ;  for  the  Humour,  in 
this  Space  of  Time,  being  corrupted  with  the  Venereal  Impu¬ 
rity,  becomes  every  Day  more  deprav’d,  and  generates  Ulcers, 
fometimes  but  flight,  fometimes  of  a  more  dangerous  Nature, 
or  excites  Inflammations  in  the  affedted  Part.  And  if  the  Cure 
of  thefe  Diforders  happens  to  be  ill  perform’d,  it  is  often  ob¬ 
ferv’d,  that  the  next  adjacent  Parts  are  infedled  with  the  Con¬ 
tagion.  The  Urine  then  comes  off  of  a  purplifh  Colonr,  and 
a  Scabies  of  the  Bladder,  and  even  an  Exulceration  of  that  Part, 
efpecially  about  the  Neck,  frequently  fucceed.  Hence  it  is 
that  thofe  who  labour  under  a  virulent  Gonorrhea,  often  dif¬ 
charge  a  turbid  Urine,  which  depofits  a  good  deal  of  a  vifeid  and 
fanious  Sediment. 

Among  the  Caufes  of  this  dangerous  Spafm  of  the  Bladder, 
may  alfo  be  reckon’d,  an  Inflammation  or  Ulcer  of  the  Intejli- 
num  Reflum,  or  of  the  Penis ;  an  Abfcefs  in  any  of  the  inner 
Parts  of  the  Abdomen,  which  breaking,  the  Pus  being  dif- 
charg’d  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  makes  its  Progrefsat 
laft  towards  the  Bladder  ;  a  Corruption  of  the  Omentum  ;  an 
Effufion  of  Blood,  however  caufed,  into  the  Abdomen  ;  the 
Falling  of  the  Water,  in  Droplies,  upon  the  Bladder  ;  an  In¬ 
flammation  and  Ulcer  of  the  Uterus,  efpecially  its  Neck  •,  and 
other  Diforders  of  the  like  kind,  of  all  which  you  may  meet 
with  Inftances  enough  in  Bonetus  and  others. 

As 
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As  to  the  external  Caufes  of  this  convulfive  Diftemper  of  the 
Bladder,  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  be  Contufions,  and  violent 
Blows  about  the  Pubis ,  or  Perineum  ;  an  unfkilful  Section  for 
the  Stone,  in  which,  thro’  want  of  Dexterity  in  directing  the 
Knife,  or  extra&ing  the  Stone,  efpecially  if  it  be  larger  and 
rougher  than  ordinary,  the  Cure  of  the  Wound  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  is  attempted  by  improper  Mjeans  ;  a  too  carelefs  in¬ 
troducing  of  the  Catheter,  in  order  to  fearch  for  the  Stone,  or 
in  a  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  or  for  any  other  Reafon,  when  the 
Sphin&er  of  the  Bladder  happens  to  be  under  a  clofeConftridtion, 
or  the  Paffage  ftop’d  by  a  Tumor,  Caruncle,  Scirrhus,  or  any 
other  Caufe  ;  the  Section  of  aFiftula  in  Ano,  where,  for  want 
of  Caution,  the  Sphin&er  of  the  Anus,  which  is  pretty  clofely 
connected  with  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  happen’d  to  be  incau- 
tioully  too  much  wounded,  or  due  Care  was  not  taken  of  the 
Wound.  In  Women,  a  Caufe  may  be  hard  Labour  in  Child¬ 
birth,  in  which  the  Bladder,  and  efpecially  its  Neck,  are  often 
compreffed  and  affe&ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  Rife  to  an 
.Ulcer  and  biftula  in  thofe  Parts,  according  to  Mauriceau ,  Aph . 
285.  And  here  the  remarkable  Malignity  of  Cantharides, 
with  refpedl  to  the  Bladder,  deferves  our  Notice  ;  for  whether 
taken  inwardly,  or  outwardly  apply’d,  they  have  been  certainly 
known,  from  Obfervations,  to  excite  Spafms,  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  Ulcers  in  that  Part,  of  which  there  are  many  Ex¬ 
amples.  It  appears  alfo,  from  practical  Obfervations,  that 
drinking  of  cold  Water,  after  Section  for  the  Stone,  excites 
violent  Spafms,  or  gives  Rife  to  a  mortal  Gangrene,  or  a 
fiftulous  Ulce^.  . 

Having  affign’d  the  Caufes  of  this  fpafmodic  Affe&ion  of  the 
Bladder,  we  think  ourfelves  oblig’d  to  account  for  a  peculiar 
Phenomenon,  which  is,  why  thofe  Symptoms,  fuch  as  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Urine,  attended  with  a  Pain,  .and  other  concomitant 
Evils,  fhould  fo  miferably  afflidl  the  Patient  only  at  Intervals, 
tho’  the  material  Caufe,  which  is  the  Stone,  or  a  fcorbutic  JDyf- 
crafy,  be  always  prefent.  The  Reafon  feems  to  be  this  :  All 
vehement  Pains  in  a  nervous  fenfible  Part,  if  they  continue  long, 
induce  and  leave  a  Weaknefs  and  Relaxation,  in  which  State  the 
Pains  are  no  longer  felt ;  but  then  this  very  Weaknefs  is  the 
Caufe  of  a  new  Collection  and  Stagnation  of  impure  Humours 
fupply’d  from  other  Parts  of  the  Body ;  whence  there  is  always  a 
Generation  and  Coacervation  of  frefh  Matter,  for  rekindling 
and  reviving  the  Paroxyfm.  For  Debility,  as  Celfus  fays,  is 
fubject  to  all  Difeafes  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  eftablifh’d  as  an 
univerfal  pathological  Canon,  That  thofe  Parts  which  are  debi¬ 
litated  by  the  preceding  Violence  of  a  Diftemper,  are  very  eafily 
fufceptible  of  the  morbific  Humour,  which,  after  a  gradual 
Collection,  either  fpontaneous,  or  excited  by  fome  flight 
Caufe,  makes  a  frefh  Attack  upon  the  Patient;  and  hence 
may  be  deduc’d  the  true  Original  of  periodical  Affections. 

We  have  feveral  times  obferv’d,  that  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  is 
only  at  certain  Intervals  the  Caufe  of  many  Diforders,  fuch  as 
frequent  and  difficult  Attempts  to  make  Water,  attended  with  a 
fcalding  Heat  and  Pain,  Gripes  of  the  Belly,  Coldnefs  of  the 
extreme  Parts,  and  a  Decay  of  Strength,  and  that  principally 
when  the  North  Wind  blows,  or  after  flatulent  Food,  or 
Beer  not  well  defecated,  or  from  fome  unufual  Commo- 
'tion  of  the  Mind,  or  too  great  a  Refrigeration  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  Parts,  or  cuftomary  Bleeding  too  long  omitted.  The 
general  Reafon  to  be  given  for  the  Return  of  thofe  Diforders  on 
fuch  Occafions,  is,  that  all  thofe  things  before-mentjon’d  as 
Caufes,  are  of  fuch  a  Nature,  and  fo  qualified,  as,  partly  by 
fuppreffing  the  falutary  Excretions,  partly  by  augmenting  the 
Quantity  of  impure  Humours,  and  propelling  them  towards  the 
weaker  Part,  to  give  Occafion  for  the  Return  of  the  Difeafe, 
with  its  ufual  Train  of  Symptoms,  upon  the  Patient.  It  is 
often  obferved  alfo,  that  Diftempers  of  the  Bladder  are  at¬ 
tended  with  a  flatulent  Colic,  efpecially  when  there  is  a  hot  and 
painful  Difcharge  of  the  Urine ;  and  that  all  Aliments  which 
generate  Inflations,  exafperate  the  Diforders  of  the  Bladder,  as, 
on  the  contrary,  all  Carminatives  are  beneficial. 

Among  Difeafes  of  the  Bladder,  which  are  attended  with 
.  Spafms,  may  well  be  reckon’d  discharging  of  bloody  Urine, 
which,  however,  does  not  all  proceed  from  the  Kidneys  or 
emulgent  Veffels,  as  Phyficians  ufually  imagine,  but  often 
flows  proximately  and  immediately  from  the  Blood-veffels 
of  the  Bladder,  and  efpecially  the  ruptur’d  Branches  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  hsemorrhoidal  Vein.  This  Haemorrhage,  attending  the 
Urine  may  be  known  to  proceed  from  the  Veffels  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  by  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  a  burning  Heat,  and  Tenefmus 
affe&ing  the  Anus,  convulfive  Motions  about  the  Gians ,  a  pun¬ 
gent  Pain  from  the  Gians  to  the  Perinaum ,  a  rigid  T enfion  of 
the  Penis  with  Rumblings  and  Flatulencies  in  the  Abdomen, 
Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  frequent  Eru&ations ;  as  alfo,  if  the  bloody 
Urine,  and  concomitant  Symptoms,  after  bleeding  in  the  Foot, 
and  Application  of  Leeches  to  the  Anus,  are  remitted  -and 
ceafe.  And,  indeed,  tho’  fuch  bloody  Urine  does  not  fo  very 
frequently  proceed  immediately  from  the  Bladder,  yet  it  has 
.  been  fometimes  obferved,  and  particularly  by  Hoechfletter , 
Dtcur.  1.  Schol.  in  Caf.  2.  Sometimes  pure  Blood  comes  off 
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with  the  Urine,  or,  inftead  thereof,  Urine  of  a  brown  Colour^ 

like  Coffee;  as  we  obferved  in  a  Man  eighty  Years  of  Age, 
whenever  he  rode  on  Horfeback  :  The  Urine,  when  cold,  depo- 
fited  a  denfe  and  red  Sediment. 

Dreadful  Symptoms  alfo  ufually  happen  from  concreted 
Blood  within  the  Bladder,  as  Lommius  obferves,  fuch  as  fre¬ 
quent  Faintings,  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  a  low,  fmall,  and 
quick  Pulfe,  a  great  Naufea,  Anxiety  of  Spirit,  and  a  cold 
Sweat,  with  an  univerfal  Imbecillity,  ralenefs  of  Countenance, 
and  Refrigeration  of  the  extreme  Parts  ;  all  which  Symptoms 
are  to  be  afcribed  to  a  violent  convulfive  Stricture,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  whole  nervous  Syftem.  A  Condenfation  of  Blood 
in  the  Bladder  is  alfo  the  Caufe  of  racking  Pains,  with  a  vehe¬ 
ment  Heat  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pubes ,  and  about  the  Penis, 
which  have  been  obferved  to  ceafe  after  the  Patient  had  voided 
large,  oblong,  grumous  Concretions  of  Blood  in  his  Urine.  As 
to  the  Cure  of  bloody  Urine,  which  proceeds  from  an  affe&ed 
Bladder,  Lommius  rightly  judges,  that  it  is  more  difficult  than 
when-  it  defcends  from  the  fuperior  Parts. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  obferve,  that  a  Spafm  of  the  Bladder, 
which  excites  a  Strangury  and  Dyfury,  efpecially  in  old,  fcor¬ 
butic,  and  cacochymical  Conftitutions,  may  proceed  alfo  from 
a  very  fait  Urine,  impregnated  with  acrid,  tartarous,  falino- 
fulphureous,  and  muddy  excrementitious  Parts  :  For  the  Urine 
,is  fometimes  found  fo  fait  as  to  corrode  the  Tongue,  and,  as  it 
diftils  from  the  Urethra;  to  excoriate  the  neighbouring  Parts ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  fhould  happen  to  ftagnate  for  a  confider- 
able  Time  in  the  Bladder,  will,  by  vellicating  the  Fibres  of 
the  Nerves,  clofe  up  the  Sphin&er,  and  ftreighten  the  Urethra, 
and,  by  tearing  and  corroding  the  Membrane,  excite  moft  in¬ 
tolerable  Pains.  If,  after  a  painful  Difcharge  of  the  Urine, 
there  appear  in  it  branny  little  Maffes,  with  Plenty  of  flender 
Filaments,  which  fubfide,  the  Antients  call  this  Affe&ion  a 
Scabies  of  the  Bladder  ;  becaufe  it  indicates  a  Corrofion  of  the 
mucous  and  villous  Membrane  thereof. 

We  faid:  before,  that  a  Stone,  contain’d  in  the  Bladder,  is 
often  the  Occafion  of  ftrong  and  painful  Convulfions,  attended 
with  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  which  moleft  the  Patient  at  Inter¬ 
vals  ;  but  we  are  alfo  to  take  Notice,  that  Spafms  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  when  proceeding  from  other  Caufes,  frequently  lay  the 
firft  F oundation  for  the  Generation  and  Concretion  of  the  Stone 
in  the  Bladder.  This  principally  happens  in  old  Men,  who  are 
of  a  plethoric  Conftitution,  addi&ed  to  a  fedentary  Life,  and, 
on  account  of  a  weak  Perfpiration,  commonly  void  a  high- 
colour’d  Urine,  faturated  with  tartarous  muddy  Scoriae  ;  For 
the  Spafm  excites  a  Dyfury  ;  and  the  urinous  Liquor,  being  re¬ 
tain’d  a  little  longer  than  ordinary,  depofits  a  tenacious  glu¬ 
tinous  Matter,  which,  being  involved  in  tartarous  Salts,  may 
be  fuppofed  the  firft  Principles  of  a  calculous  Concretion  here¬ 
after  to  be  form’d  ;  unlefs  the  Matter  be  evacuated  by  fome 
convenient  Medicine,  and  a  free  Paffage  made  for  the  Urine  by 
removing  the  Spafm. 

Of  all  Difeafes  of  the  Bladder,  a  violent  Stricture  is  moft  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  often  mortal,  efpecially  when  it  is  attended  with 
a  vehement  Pain,  an  acute  Fever,  with  an  Hardnefs  of  the 
Bladder  appearing  near  the  Pubes ,  Coftivenefs,  and  a  Suppref¬ 
fion  of  Urine,  according  to  Hippocrates  in  his  Prognojlics ,  and 
his  Coacee  Presnotiones ,  where  he  fays,  “  That  a  Hardnefs  and 
“  Pain  in  the  Bladder  are  very  bad  Symptoms  upon  all  Ac- 
“  counts,  but  worft  when  attended  with  a  continual  Fever, 
■“  for  the  Pain  alone  is  fufficient  to  kill  the  Patient.  There 
“  is  but  little  Evacuation,  by  Stool,  under  this  Diftemper.” 

If  the  Pain  and  Hardnefs  are  but  moderate,  and  without  an 
acute  Fever,  the  Inflammation  is  of  a  mild  Nature.  The 
Event,  in  fuch  Cafes,  is  various  ;  fometimes  the  Difeafe  is  cri¬ 
tically  refolved,  by  the  cutaneous  Eruption  of  an  Eryfipelas  5 
fometimes  it  tends  to  a  Suppuration,  in  which  Cafe  there  comes 
away  purulent  Urine,  which  depofits  a  thin  white  Sediment. 
If  there  be  a  plentiful  Difcharge  of  the  Urine  with  Pus , 
the  Tumor  fubfides,  the  Bladder  is  mollify’d,  the  Fever  miti¬ 
gated,  and  a  free  Paffage  made  for  the  Excrements.  The 
worft  Event  is,  when  the  Diftemper  degenerates  into  a  mortal 
Sphacelus.  Hoffman ,  Medic,  Rat.  Syftem. 

The  CURE. 

Having  confider’d  the  many  fevere  and  dangerous  Diforders 
proceeding  from  painful  Spafms  of  the  Bladder,  Urethra,  and 
adjacent  nervous  Parts,  with  refpedt  to  the  different  Nature  of 
their  Caufes,  we  now  come  briefly  to  propofe  and  explain  the 
moft  convenient  Methods  and  Remedies  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Patient.  If  we  find  the  Difeafe  approaching,  or  at  leaft  are 
apprehenfive  of  its  coming,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  a  Redun¬ 
dance  of  Blood,  efpecially  in  old  Perfons  of  a  vigorous  Con¬ 
ftitution,  who  have  for  a  long  time  pafs’d  their  Lives  without 
fufficient  Motion  of  Body  ;  the  greatell  Relief,  in  luch  a  Cafe, 
is  to  be  expe&ed  from  fpeedy  and  plentiful  Bleeding,  which 
becomes  the  more  neceffary,  if  the  Caufe  is  fufpedtcd  to  be  a 
Retention  of  the  Menles,  or  a  Stoppage  of  the  Hemorrhoidal 
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Llux,  ov  an  Omiffion  of  long  accuftom’d  Phlebotomy,  or 
Scarification.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  Advice  of  Hippocrates , 
Apb.  36.  Lib.  6.  where,  under  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  he  or¬ 
ders  the  inner  Veins  to  be  open’d. 

In  a  Redundance  of  impure  Serum,  impregnated  with  fcor- 
butic,  acrimonious,  and  faline  Particles,  which,  by  its  Deflu¬ 
xion,  and  Settlement  about  the  Bladder,  and  the  Parts  included 
within  the  Pelvis,  furnifhes  Matter  for  this  Diforder  ;  or  if  it 
be  owing  to  the  fcorbutic  Purples,  a  Diftemper  grown  common 
in  our  Times,  we  muft  ufe  our  beft  Endeavours,  that  the  Mafs 
of  Blood  and  Humours,  which  is  vitiated  by  the  Mixture  of 
thofe  heterogeneous  and  impure  Particles,  may  be  depurated, 
and  the  Redundance  of  Serum  evacuated  by  the  proper  Emun- 
£tories.  For  this  Purpofe  temperate  Diluents,  in  fufficient 
Quantities,  and  for  a  convenient  Length  of  Time,  are  to  be 
ufed  :  Of  this  Nature  are  the  temperate  kinds  of  MineralWa- 
ters,  which  confift  of  the  pureft  and  lighted:  Liquid,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  (lightly  alcaline  Salt  ;  fuch,  above  all  others,  are 
the  Selteran  and  Spaw  Waters ;  for  they  are  very  agreeable, 
and  extremely  beneficial,  in  all  the  Diforders  and  Defeats  of 
the  Bread,  Kidneys,  and  Bladder,  which  Parts,  in  particular, 
they  relieve  by  a  fort  of  fpecific  Virtue.  In  the  fcorbutic 
Purples  they  exert  their  Virtues  much  more  to  Advantage, 
when  mix’d  with  Milk,  efpecially  Alfes  Milk. 

As  a  Regimen  of  Diet  is  of  the  greateft  Importance,  both 
in  preventing  and  curing  a  Difeafe,  fo  that  they  who  live  free¬ 
ly,  without  regarding  the  Laws  of  Medicine,  or  the  Rules  of 
Sobriety,  can  never  be  relieved  from  fuch  afflicting  Diftempers  ; 
but,  at  mod,  only  procure  to  themfelves  fome  Intervals  of 
Eafe  ;  for  this  Reafon,  in  fo  chronical  a  Diforder,  where  the 
Nerves,  and  mod  fehfible  Parts,  are  affedted,  the  lead  Error  in 
Diet  mud,  of  neceffity,  have  a  bad  Influence  upon  the  nervous 
Parts-.  The  Patients*  therefore,  are  to  be  driCtly  forbidden 
all  fait,  acrimonious^  and  four  Meats,  all  Vegetables  which 
breed  Inflations,  or  are  adringent ;  and  they  mud  alfo  abdain 
ffrom  all  Malt-liquors,  and  acid  and  audere  Wines:  But  fweet 
Wines,  and  particularly  the  Hungarian ,  are  not  only  harmlefs, 
but  very  beneficial.  Here  a  Pafiage  of  Aetius ,  Tetrab.  3.  Serm. 
3.  Cap.  22.  concerning  a  Scabies  of  the  Bladder,  deferves  to 
be  quoted  :  “  The  Patient,  fays  he,  mud  abdain  from  all 
“  Things  of  a  biting  Quality,  and  fuch  as  render  the  Humours 
<c  fait  and  acrimonious  ;  but  give  him  fweet  Wines,  and 
<c  Milk,  with  Broths  made  of  Hens,  or  the  Flefh  of  Kids  or 
“  Lambs.”  And  tho’  Motion  and  Exercife  of  the  Body  have 
a  very  good  Effect  in  preventing  Didempers  of  this  Kind,  by 
giving  a  Check  to  the  Redundance  of  Blood,  and  maintaining 
a  due  Circulation  of  the  Humours  through  the  Veffels;  yet,  if 
the  nervous  Parts  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Belly  are  affe&ed  with 
Pains  and  Convulfions,  Red  is  better  for  the  Patient  than 
Motion,  which,  in  fuch  a  Circumdance,  would  be  very  pre¬ 
judicial  ;  efpecially  fuch  kinds  of  Motion  as  drive  the  Blood 
more  upon  the  inferior  Parts,  as  a  great  Elevation  of  the  Voice, 
long  and  earned  Speaking,  Agitations  of  the  upper  Parts,  Gef- 
tation,  and  Lifting  of  Burdens* 

While  the  Patient  is  under  the  convulfive  Fit,  attended  with 
racking  Pains,  and  a  Difficulty  of  Urine,  I  have  learnt  by  fre¬ 
quent  Experience,  that  there  are  no  better  Remedies  than  oily 
emollient  Clyders,  a  Bath,  or  a  Semicupium,  which  is  con¬ 
firm’d  by  the  Obfervations  of  Phyficians,  every-where  to  be 
met  with  ;  and  we  have  an  elegant  Obfervation  of  Drawitz , 
in  his  Book  of  the  Scurvy ,  to  the  fame  Purpofe.  A  Va¬ 
pour-bath  of  emollient  and  anodyne  Flowers  is  alfo  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  Time  of  the  Paroxyfm  ;  fuch  are  the  Flowers  of 
common  Chamomile,  Melilot,  the  Elder- tree.  Mallows,  Mul¬ 
lein,  and  Millefoil,  boiled  in  Milk ;  for,  by  their  lenient  and 
demulcent  Virtues*  they  are  of  excellent  Service  in  compofing 
and  mitigating  the  Pains  and  Convulfions.  Internally  may  be 
given  our  mineral  anodyne  Liquor ,  either  alone,  or  mix’d  with 
Carminatives  ;  alfo  antifpafmodic  Powders,  as  the  Marquis’s 
Powder,  or  purified  Nitre,  with  an  Addition  of  a  little  Saffron 
and  Caftor,  taken  in  an  Emulfion  of  the  Four  greater  cold 
Seeds.  Thefe  Remedies  are  preferable  to  all  others*  and  may 
be  ufed  even  under  a  Fever,  and  when  an  Inflammation  is 
threaten’d,  if  the  Proportion  of  Nitre  be  augmented. 

When  the  Difeafe  of  the  Bladder  proceeds  from  a  Tranfla- 
tion  of  a  rheumatic  Defluxion  from  the  external  Parts  upon  the 
Vifcera,  Fontanels,  cut  in  the  Arms,  have  been  of  no  fmall 
Service.  Alfo  a  demulcent  and  gently  diuretic  Decodlion  of 
the  Roots  of  Scorzonera,  Sarfaparilla,  China,  the  Shavings  of 
Hartlhorn,  the  Roots  of  Liquorice,  Couch-grafs,  Succory,  and 
Fennel  feeds  ;  or  our  mineral  anodyne  Liquor ,  mix’d  with  the 
BezOardic  Spirit  of  Buffius,  are  Remedies  which  never  fail  of 
having  a  good  Effect. 

If  bloody  Urine,  having  its  Origin  in  the  Bladder,  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  convullive  Affe&ion  of  the  fame  Part,  or  an  Ex¬ 
ulceration  fupervene,  I  have  frequently  found  the  good  Effects 
of  an  Application  of  the  vulnerary  Water  call’d  L'eau  d’  Ar- 
quebufade ,  (fee  Aqua)  in  anfwering  the  Intention  of  difeuff- 
ing  and  corroborating.  I  alfo  ufe  repeated  Applications  of  Bags 


of  Mint,  Baum,  Myrtle-leaves,  Bay-leaves,  Rofes,  with  the 
Flowers  of  common  and  Roman  Chamomile,  all  boiled  in  Red- 
wine,  to  the  Region  of  the  Bladder :  And  to  prevent  a  Cohe- 
fion  of  any  grumous  Blood,  that  may  happen  to  be  retain’d  in 
the  Bladder,  with  a  tartarous  Mucus  adhering  to  the  Part, 
which  may  produce  a  Stone,  internal,  abfterfive,  and  gentle 
Vulnerary  Medicines  may  very  properly  be  ufed.  Some  of  the 
beft  of  thefe  are  Golden-rod,  Ladies-mantle,  the  Tops  of  St. 
John’s-wort,  and  Millefoil,  the  Roots  of  Avens,  Marfhmal- 
lows,  and  Liquorice,  Figs,  and  Spleenwort,  in  the  Form  of  an 
Infufion  or  Decodfion,  well  fweeten’d  Prujfian  Honey,  or 
FernAius’s  Syrup 1  of  Marfhmallows.  The  Decoition  of  Forejlus , 
and  Sperma  Ceti,  are  alfo  very  good  Medicines  for  diffolvino- 
grumous  Blood  retain’d  in  the  Bladder. 

When  the  Inflammation  is  fucceeded  by  an  Abfcefs,  which 
is  known  by  the  Exacerbation  of  the  Symptoms,  and  a  Senfe  of 
Weight  in  the  Region  of  the  Perinceum  and  Pubes ,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  that  it  fihould  be  timely  open’d,  and  the  Pus  difeharged 
from  the  Bladder*  for  the  longer  it  continues,  the  more  acri¬ 
monious  it  grows,  and  corrodes  the  adjacent  Parts,  corrupting 
them  in  like  manner,  and  introducing  Fijlulas ,  and  other  very- 
bad  Symptoms.  To  prevent  fuch  mifehievous  Effedts,  Injedli- 
ons  of  warm  Milk,  boil’d  with  emollient  Species,  are  to  be 
ufed:  If  thefe  are  of  little  or  no  Efficacy,  our  laft  Recourfe 
muft  be  to  the  Surgeon,  who  is  to  make  an  Incifion  with  the 
Knife  in  the  fame  Place  of  the  Perinceum ,  as,  in  cutting  for  the 
Stone,  with  what  they  call  the  greater  Apparatus.  Two  Exam¬ 
ples  of  this  Method  in  Bonetusy  Sepulchr.  Lib.  3.  taken  out  of 
Riolanus ,  are  worth  our  Notice.  In  Women  the  Cafe  is  other- 
wife  ;  for  they  ftand  in  no  need  of  this  kind  of  Remedy,  be- 
caufe  in  them  the  Orifice  of  the  Bladder  is  larger,  and  the  Ac- 
cefs  to  it  more  open.  The  Ulcer  being  open’d,  and  w'ell 
cleanfed,  is  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  Remedies  as  were 
diredted  in  the  preceding  Paragraph. 

Practical  Cautions. 

I. 

When  a  Redundance  of  Blood  requires  Evacuation,  the  beft 
Method  is  to  open  a  Vein  in  the  upper  Parts,  by  way  of  Re- 
vulfion  ;  and  the  next  Day,  or  the  Day  after,  to  cut  the  Veins 
in  the  Anus,  if  they  are  fwell’d  and  prominent,  for  the  fake  of 
Derivation;  or,  if  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  a  Vein 
may  be  open’d  in  the  Ancle  or  Ham.  If  the  Habit  of  Body 
be  lax,  and  full  of  Blood  and  Juices,  and  efpecially  for  the 
Female  Sex,  Cupping-  glaffes,  applied  to  the  upper  and  lower 
Parts,  may  be  very  beneficial,  by  attracting  the  Blood  and  Hu¬ 
mours  towards  the  Superficies. 

II. 

You  are  to  take  Notice,  by  way  of  Caution,  that  tho’  re¬ 
peated  Bleeding,  as  before  advifed,  be  very  ferviceable  in  pre¬ 
venting  or  removing  an  Inflammation,  or  hindering  its  Increafe  ; 
yet  where  the  Blood  and  Spirits  are  deficient,  and  in  cafe  of  an 
Exulceration,  Phlebotomy  is  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial,  by 
exhaufting  the  Strength  and  Spirits  of  the  Patient,  which  are 
ablolutely  neceffary  for  expelling  and  fubduing  the  Difeafe. 

*  -HI. 

In  all  Pains,  and  convulffve  Diforders,  of  the  Bladder,  from 
whatever  Caufe  they  proceed,  ftrong  Cathartics  are  by  no  means 
convenient,  neither  in  the  Beginning  nor  Progrefs  of  the  Dif¬ 
temper  ;  for  it  is  to  be  fear’d,  left  the  Humours,  being  by  their 
means  put  in  Agitation,  fhould  be  impel’d,  and  bend  their 
Courfe  towards  the  affeited  Parts.  But  under  a  Remiffion  of 
the  Pain  and  Spafms,  and  in  the  Decline  of  the  Diforder, 
it  is  very  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary,  now-and-then,  to  give  a 
Purge,  in  order  to  cleanfe  and  free  the  Inteftines  from  thofe 
ftercoraceous  Recrements  and  Sordes,  of  which  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  Collection  and  Coacervation  in  thofe  Parts,  during  the 
Time  in  which  the  Pain  and  Convulfions  moleft  tire  Patient : 
But  this  Intention  is  to  be  anfwered  by  the  milder  Sort  of 
Purges,  fuch  as  thofe  prepared  of  Manna,  and  Rhubarb,  and 
folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes,  drank  in  Whey,  or  Affes  Milk. 

IV^ 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  convulfive  Paroxyfm,  befides  exter¬ 
nal  Remedies,  as  Liniments  and  Fomentations,  Clyfters  com- 
pofed  of  Lenients  and  Emollients  are  to  be  injeited,  which,  by 
their  mild  and  comfortable  Warmth  and  Influence  in  relaxing 
the  rigid  and  convulfed  Fibres  of  the  adjacent  Parts,  may  pro¬ 
bably  caufe  a  Remiffion  of  the  Pain,  and  afford  confidetable 
Relief  to  the  Patient ;  but  thefe  are  to  be  adminifter  d  in  fmall 
Quantities,  for  fear  of  compreffing  the  Sides  of  the  Bladder. 

V. 

If  the  Bladder,  and  Parts  connected  with  it,  be  affected  with 
a  cdnfiderable  Exulccration,  which  is  indicated  by  a  copious 
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Sediment  of  vifcid  Matter,  and  a  flow  Fever  confuming  the 
Strength  and  Flelh,  the  Patient  muft  abftain  from  too  free  an 
internal  Ufe  of  the  Caroline  Waters ;  for  the  plentiful  Drinking 
ot  them,  as  I  have  learn’d  by  Experience,  is  very  prejudicial, 
becaufe  both  the  Corruption  and  Fever  are  increafed  by  the 
Stagnation  of  thefe  Waters. 

VI. 

A  feafonable  Ufe  may  be  made  of  anodyne  InjedVions,  as 
well  for  correcting  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  as  for  blunt¬ 
ing  the  Senfe  of  the  intolerable  Pains.  Thefe  may  be  prepared 
of  four  Whites  of  Eggs,  beaten  to  a  Water,  with  ah  Addi¬ 
tion  ot  two  Ounces  of  Woman’s  Milk,  and  a  Dram  of  the 
Frefheft  Butter  ;  or  an  artificial  Emulfion  may  be  made  of  the 
Seeds  ot  Gourds,  and  of  white  Poppy,  the  Water  of  Elder- 
flowers,  Rofe-water,  and  black  Cherry-water*  for  the  fame 
Purpofe. 

VII. 

All  acrid  Diuretics  muft  be  carefully  avoided  in  this  convul- 
five  AffeCtion  ;  for,  in  an  Exulceration  of  the  urinary  Paffages, 
the  Pain  and  fpafmodic  Symptoms  muft,  of  Neceflity,  be  very 
much  exafperated  by  the  Acrimony  of  fuch  Medicines. 

VIII. 

When  the  Patient  is  under  extreme  Pains,  which  may  be  of 
dangerous  Confequence,  Anodynes  of  the  greateft  Efficacy 
may  be  ufeful,  for  preventing  too  great  a  Diminution  of  the 
Strength,  with  an  Increafe  of  the  Fever  and.Dyfury,  or  Mad- 
nefs ;  and  I  have  known  half  a  Dram  of  Troches  of  Alke- 
kengi  given  as  a  Dofe,  with  very  good  Succefs :  But  we  muft 
utterly  avoid  fuch  Medicines  when  there  is  a  Decay  of  Strength, 
either  thro’  Age,  or  fome  Paffion  of  the  Mind,  particularly 
Sorrow.  Hoffman  Med.  Rational .  Syff. 

Mr.  Sharp  gives  us  the  following  Remarks  relative  to  the 
Stone,  which,  for  the  farther  Illuftration  of  this  important 
SubjeCt,  I  (hall  infers 

Hitherto  there  has  never  been  given  any  fatisfa&ory  Account 
t>f  the  Caufes  of  this  concreting  Difpofition  in  the  Fluids ;  and 
tho’  there  may  be  fome  Propriety  in  confidering  the  Sand  of 
Urine  in  the  fame  Light  as  the  Tartar  of  Wine,  from  their 
Similitude  in  feveral  Experiments,  yet  we  cannot  infer  from 
thence,  what  does  immediately  produce  it ;  at  leaft  it  is  not, 
With  any  Certainty,  to  be  imputed  to  a  particular  Diet  or  Cli¬ 
mate,  which,  however,  are  the  Caufes  commonly  affigned  ; 
firice  we  fee,  that  in  all  Countries,  and  amongft  all  Ranks  of 
People,  as  much  amongft  the  Sober  as  the  Luxurious,  the  Stone 
is  a  frequent  Diftemper  ;  and  tho’  the  great  Numbers  cut  at  the 
Hofpitals  of  Parity  where  the  Water  of  the  Seine  is  fo  remark¬ 
able  for  its  Quantity  of  Stone,  feems  to  favour  the  Opinion  of 
its  being  generated  by  particular  Fluids  received  into  the  Blood, 
yet,  I  believe,  upon  Inquiry,  this  famous  Inftance  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  conclufive,  fince  moft  of  thofe  Patients  come  from  the 
Provinces,  or  diftant  Villages,  where  that  River  does  not  pafs  j 
and  as  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Paris  itfelf,  by  what  I  was  able  to 
learn  of  the  Surgeons  there,  the  Number  of  thofe  afflifted  with 
the  Stone  amongft  them  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  Proportion 
as  in  London).  From  which  Confiderations,  and  the  Circum- 
ftance  of  fo  many  more  Children  having  the  Stone  than  Men, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  Difpofition  is  much  oftener 
born  with  us,  than  acquired  by  any  external  Means. 

It  is  certain,  the  Urine  generally  abounds  with  Matter  pro¬ 
per  to  compofe  a  Stone  ;  a'nd,  perhaps,  if  it  could  grow  cold  in 
the  Bladder,  it  would  always  depolit  the  Matter  there,  as  it 
does  on  the  Sides  of  the  Chamber-pot ;  tho’  the  Coats  of  the 
Bladder,  being  cover’d  with  a  Mucilage,  make  them  more  un¬ 
fit  than  the  Sides  of  the  Pot  to  attrabb  the  ftony  Particles  ;  but 
we  fee,  when  once  a  hard  Body  is  infinuated  into  the  Bladder, 
it  feldom  fails  to  become  the  Nucleus  of  a  Stone,.,  whether  it 
be  a  large  Piece  of  Gravel,  a  Needle,  a  Bullet,  or  any  other 
firm  extraneous  Subftance. 

From  the  monftrous  Increafe  of  fome  Stones  in  a  fmall  time, 
and  the  Ceffation  of  Growth  for  many  Years  of  others,  we 
may  be  perfuaded,  that  the  Conftitution  varies  exceedingly  at 
different  times,  with  regard  to  thefe  ftony  Separations;  and, 
from  the  Appearances  of  moft  Stones  when  artfully  faw’d 
through,  we  may  gather,  that  this  Variation  of  Conftitution 
does  not  flbew  itfelf  only  in  the  Quantity  of  Gravel  added  to 
the  Stone,  but  the  Quality  of  it  alfo;  fo  that  a  red  uniform 
Stone,  of  an  Inch  Diameter,  may  perhaps,  at  half  that  Size, 
have  been  a  fmooth  white  one,  at  a  Quarter,  a  brown,  Mul¬ 
berry  one,  and  fo  on  at  different  times,  altering  in  it§  Species. 
Hence  ( from  the  Appofition  of  different-colqur’d  Gravel ) 
arifes  for  the  moft  part  the  laminated  Appearance  of  a  Stone, 
tho’  fometimes  the  Laminae  are  very  nearly  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour  and  Compofition;  and,  in  this  Cafe,  their  Formation  feems 
to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  Accretion  in  the  Stone  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time;  during  which,  its  Surface,  by  rubbing  again#  the 
Coats  of  the  Bladder,  and  its  Attrition,  from  the  Stream  of 
VoL.  I. 


Urine,  becomes  fmooth  and  compabb ;  fo  that  when  more 
frefh  loofe  Gravel  adheres  to  it,  its  different  Denfity  in  that 
Part  will  neceffarily  make  the  Streaks  vve  fee  in  a  Sedbion  of 
the  Stone,  which  are  only  the  dutfide  Surfaces  of  each  La¬ 
mina. 

That  the  ceafing  to  grow  gives  them  this  laminated  Form 
and  not  any  particular  Difpofition  in  Sand  to  fhoot  into  fuch 
a  Shape,  is  probable  from  the  Examination  of  fome  other 
Stones,  in  which  a  great  Quantity  of  Gravel  is  firft  colledted 
without  any  Nucleus,  into  a  fpongy  uniform  Mafs,  and  after 
that  is  cover’d  with  feVeral  Laminae. 

^  ’Tis  no  Wonder  that  Stones  are  fo  generally  form’d  in  the 
Kidneys,  fince  the  Difpofition  of  the  Urine  will  naturally  fhew 
itfelf  as  loon  as  it  is  feparated  into  the  Pelvis ;  that  is,  the 
ftony  Particles,  having  as  ftrong  an  Endeavour  to  unite  with 
one  another  in  the  Kidneys  as  the  Bladder,  will  confequently, 
from  meeting  firft  there,  generally  produce  Gravel  and  Stone 
in  that  Part; 

Small  Stones  and  Gravel  are  frequently  voided  without  Pain, 
but  fometimes  they  colled!,  and  become  very  large  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys  ;  in  which  Cafe,  a  Fit  of  the  Stone  in  that  Part  is  the 
Cure,  from  the  Inflammation  and  Pain  occafioning  convul- 
five  Twitches,  which  at  laft  expel  them.  But  in  this  Difeafe 
the  Patient  is  very  much  reliev’d  by  feveral  kinds  of  Reme¬ 
dies,  fuch  as  the  Mucilaginous,  the  Saponaceous,  &c.  fome 
of  which  lubricate,  and  others  both  lubricate  and  ftimulate. 
The  Sand,  in  palling  through  the  Ureters,  is  very  much  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Force  of  the  Urine,  which  is  fo  confiderable^ 
that  I  have  feen  a  Stone  "which  was  obftrudted  in  the  Ureter  in 
its  firft  Formation,  perforated  quite  through  its  whole  Length, 
and  form  a  large  Chanel  for  the  Stream  of  Urine.  The  Ure¬ 
ters  being  very  narrow,  as  they  run  over  the  Pfoas  Mufcle, 
and  alfo  at  their  Entrance  into  the  Bladder,  make  the.  Move¬ 
ment  of  the  Stone  very  painful  and  difficult  in  thofe  Parts:. but 
there  is  feldom  fo  much  Trouble  after  the  firft  Fit  ;Tor,  when 
once  they  have  been  dilated,  they  generally  continue  fo :  I  have 
often  feen  them  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Finger,,  but. they  have  been 
found  much  larger. 

The  Symptoms  of  Stones  in  the  Bladder  are  by  no  mean$ 
infallible,  fince  a  Stone  in  the  Ureter  or  Kidneys,  or  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Bladder  from  any  other  Caufe,  will  fome¬ 
times  produce  the  fame  Effedts ;  but  if  the  Patient  cannot 
urine,  except  in  a  certain  Pofture,  ’tis  almoft  a  fure  Sign  the 
Orifice  is  obftrudbed  by  a  Stone  ;  if  he  finds  Eafe  by  preffing 
again#  the  Perinaeum  with  his  Fingers,  or  fitting  with  that 
Part  upon  a  hard  Body,  there  is  little  Doubt  to  be  made,  that 
the  Eafe  is  procur’d  by  taking  off  the  Weight  of  the  Stone  j 
or  laftly,  if  with  moft  of  thefe  Complaints  he  thinks  he  can 
feel  it  roll  in  his  Bladder,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  be  miftaken: 
However,  the  only  fure  Judgment  to  be  form’d  is  from 
Searching; 

That  we  fhould  not  readily  diftinguifh  the  Complaints  of  the 
Stone  from  many  other  Affeblions  of  the  Bladder,  is  not  very 
furprifing,  when  we  reflebb,  that  a  Fit  of  the  Stone  is  nothing 
but  an  Inflammation  of  its  Coats,  which,  tho’  it  be  excited  by 
the  Stone,  requires  a  Difpofition  in  the  Blood  to  produce  it  j 
for,  if  the  Complaints  in  a  Fit  were  owing  to  the  immediate 
Irritation  of  the  Bladder,  it  fhould  follow,  that  the  Stone  be¬ 
ing  always  the  fame,  the  Fit  would  be  continual  ;  but,  befides 
that  all  Patients  have  confiderable  Intervals  of  Eafe,  (often  of 
many  Months)  except  in  thofe  Cafes  where  the  Stone  is  either 
very  large,  or  pointed,  there  are  Inftances  of  fome  few  happy 
Conftitutions  which  have  no  Pain  at  all,  even  after  having  for  a 
certain  time  fuffer’d  very  much. 

To  prevent  the  Violence  and  frequent  Returns  of  the  Fits 
of  the  Stone,  Bleeding,  and  gentle  Purging  with  Manna,  are 
beneficial ;  abftaining  alfo  from  Malt  Liquors,  and  Excefs  of 
Eating  and  Drinking,  is  very  ferviceable  ;  but  a  Milk-diet 
and  Honey  are  the  greateft  Preventatives,  not  only  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  but  perhaps  fometimes,  too,  of  the  farther  Accretion 
of  the  Stone. 

From  confidering  the  Diforders  of  the  Stone  in  this  Light, 
and  the  frequent  Intervals  of  Eafe  which  happen  without  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  Medicine,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  fo  many  Pa¬ 
tients  have  believ’d  the  Stone  diffolv’d,  when  they  have  been 
under  any  particular  Regimen ;  and  that  in  all  Ages  there  have 
been  many  People  deceiv’d  for  a  Length  of  Time,  by  a  fup- 
pofed  Difl’olvent,  tho’  hitherto  no  fafe  one  has  been  difeover’d. 
Sharp. 

Many  Authors  have  pleafed  themfelves  with  comparing  the 
Animal  Calculus  with  Tartar;  and  in  finding  out  fome.  Re- 
femblance  betwixt  them.  But  I  know  no  two  Subftances  iri 
Nature  which  can  differ  more  widely  than  thefe  two,  both 
with  refpedb  to  their  Generation  and  Analyfis.  The  only 
Circumftances  wherein  they  agree,  are  their  generating  alike 
large  Quantities  of  elaftic  Air,  and  their  containing  fome 
Earth,  tho’  Tartar  contains  but  a  very  little.  As  to  their  Ge¬ 
neration,  Tartar  is  the  Offspring  of  Fermentation  ;  whereas 
no  fuch  thing  can  happen  in  the  Animal  Fluids;  And,  who- 
n  K  *vef 
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fever  compares  the  Analyfis  of  Tartar  (fee  TartarusJ 
With  the  following  Analyfis  of  a  Calculus ,  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive  how  different  they  are  in  their  Compofition.  Tartar  is 
an  Acid ;  but  no  Portion  of  an  Acid  can  by  any  means  be 
ciifcover’d  in  a  Calculus. 

Dr.  Slarc  fays,  We  diddled  one  Ounce  of  human  Calcu¬ 
lus  that  was  recently  cut  out  of  a  Body,  which  afforded  about 
two  Drams  of  a  brownifh  Spirit,  nearer  to  that  of  Hartfhorn, 
than  Urine.  We  put  the  Caput  Mortuum  upon  the  Capel, 
and  reduced  it  to  near  a  Dram  ;  the  reft  burning  and  fmoak- 
ing  away.  Another  time,  we  diftilled  in  a  naked  Fire  a  Stone 
that  weigh’d  two  Ounces  ;  the  Vapour  came  over  upon  a 
good  Strefs  of  Fire,  and  fettled  in  the  Form  of  Salt  without 
any  Liquor,  of  which  we  preferv’d  only  a  Dram  ;  it  appear’d 
very  brown,  and  tafted  bitter,  as  the  fetid  Oil  of  Hartfhorn, 
and  other  empyreumatical  Oils,  do.  We  examin’d  by  boiling 
and  evaporating  Water  from  the  Caput  Mortuum,  whether  it 
held  any  fix’d  Salt,  but  found  none.  The  Caput  Mortuum 
weigh’d  one  Ounce,  and  fix  Drams;  fo  that  it  loft  only  two 
Drams  in  the  Diff illation,  that  is,  only  two  Drams  came 
over  the  Helm.  We  proceeded  farther,  and  placed  the  Caput 
Mortuum  upon  a  Teft  in  an  open  Fire,  where  it  burnt  away 
to  two  Drams  forty- four  Grains.  This  we  alfo  boiled  in 
Water  to  fee  what  Salt  it  held  ;  but  it  fcarce  afforded  a  Tafte 
of  Salt,  hardly  furmounting  that  we  ufually  find  in  the  like 
Quantity  of  common  Water.  In  this  fiery  Trial,  an  Ounce 
and  three  Drams  of  the  two  Ounces  evaporated  in  the  open 
Fire,  (a  material  Circumftance,  which  Chymifts  rarely  inquire 
after)  of  which  we  have  no  Account.  Phil.  Tranf  Ahr.  Vol.  3. 
Dr.  Hale  fays.  That  the  greateft  Part  of  this  is  raifed  into  per¬ 
manently  elaftic  Air; 

As  to  the  Production  of  Stones  in  the  Body,  if  we  refleCt 
upon  what  is  faid  under  the  Article  Arthritis,  with  refpeCl 
to  the  Generation  of  the  Gouty  Matter,  and  confider,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  great  Affinity  there  is  betwixt  the  Gout  and 
Stone,  and  that  either  of  thefe  frequently  is  tranfmuted  into 
the  other,  we  may  perhaps  have  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
Caufes  of  both  are  a  Defeat  in  the  Solution  of  the  earthy  Par¬ 
ticles  of  our  Aliment  by  the  Powers  of  Digeftion  ;  and  if  it 
happens,  that  the  Sedentary,  Luxurious,  and  Idle,  are  more 
fubjeCl  to  the  Stone,  than  the  ACtive,  Temperate,  and  Labori¬ 
ous,  it  will  be  a  farther  Confirmation  of  its  being  generated 
in  this  manner.  That  Children  alfo,  who  ufe  but  little  Exer- 
eife,  and  whofe  Stomachs  are  lax  and  weak,  are  often  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  Stone,  feems  to  favour  this  Opinion. 

Upon  this  Occafion  I  cannot  omit  a  beautiful  Obfervation 
of  Boerhaave ,  who,  fpeaking  of  Menftruums,  fays  thus  :  Tho’ 
earthy  Bodies,  when  corroded  by  Acids,  may  be  diffolv’d  in 
Water,  Alcalies,  when  intimately  united  with  Earth,  cannot 
be  afterwards  diflolv’d  with  Water,  as  plainly  appears  in  Glafs, 
which  confifts  of  an  A.lcali,  and  an  Earth,  intimately  united, 
and  is  lefs  foluble  in  Water,  the  clofer  the  Union:  So  great  is 
the  Difference  between  the  Solution  of  Earth  by  one  kind  of 
Salt  and  another.  Alcalies,  we  fee,  fubtilely  diffolve  Earth  into 
a  fix’d,  tranfparent,  hard  Body,  which  refills  the  diffolving 
Power  of  Water,  more  than  any  other  Body  ;  but  it  appears 
llranger  ftill,  that  the  fubtile,  volatile,  alcaline  Salts  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  intimately  united  with  Earth,  fhould  form  a  Mafs  un- 
diffolvable  in  boiling  Water  ;  for  the  Stones  generated  in  Ani¬ 
mals  I  take  to  confift  of  thefe  two  Principles  and  Oil  ;  and 
in  whatever  Part  of  the  Body  fuch  Stones  are  generated,  they 
commonly  produce  terrible  Effe&s  ;  as  having  a  Power  of  at¬ 
tracting  and  joining  to  themfelves  a  fimilar  Matter,  from  fuch 
Animal  Juices  as  approach  neareft  to  PutrefaCtion,  as  the  Bile 
and  Urine  ;  which  containing  Salts  nearly  alcaline,  thefe  Salts 
unite  to  themfelves  the  fine  Earth,  wore  oft'  from  the  Parts  of 
the  Body  ;  and  thus  lay  the  Foundation  of  new  Stones,  or  en¬ 
large  the  old  ones  :  and  hence  the  daily  Increafe  of  this  mon- 
ftrous  Production,  which  brings  on  terrible  Diforders. 

Hence  we  may  perhaps  deduce  the  Reafon,  why  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  made  nearly  all  the  Aliments  of  Animals  in¬ 
cline  to  Acidity  ;  for  the  acid  Salts,  on  this  Account,  predo¬ 
minating  in  the  Stomach,  difpofe  fuch  Aliments  to  diffolve 
more  eafily,  whofe  firmer  Parts  cohere  principally  by  means  of 
Earth  ;  whence  they  would  otherwife  with  much  more  Diffi¬ 
culty  be  diffolv’d  into  fluid  Chyle.  But  when  afterwards  a 
Matter  is  to  be  form’d  of  this  Chyle,  fit  to  bind  the  Solids  to¬ 
gether,  the  Tendency  to  Acidity,  which  was  neceffary  in  the 
Chyle,  is  changed,  and  an  alcaline  Tendency  of  the  Salts  in¬ 
troduced  ;  which,  by  binding  the  earthy  Particles,  forms  a 
Structure  indiffoluble  in  Water,  and  fit  to  refill  the  Adtion  of  the 
Fluid.  At  leaft  we  know,  that  Bones  remain  folid  and  firm,  if 
fteep’d  in  Alcalies;  but  grow  foft  and  flexible,  if  detain’d  in 
Acids  ;  as  the  ingenious  Mr.  Ruyfcb  has  often  allur’d  me,  he 
found  in  his  Anatomical  Experiments.  And  doubtlefs,  when 
the  Power  of  changing  Acefcents  into  Alcalies  is  wanting  in 
the  Body,  the  Bones,  Cartilages,  Teeth,  and  Ligaments,  be¬ 
come  foft,  weak,  loofe,  and  flexible,  as  we  daily  fee  in  the 
Rickets.  Boerhaave' $  Chymijlry. 
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It  would  be  inexcusable,  if  I  was  to  omit  taking  Notice  of 
Mrs.  Stevens's  Medicine  for  the  Stone,  as  it  was  thought  of 
Importance  enough  to  merit  the  Confideration  of  the  Legifla- 
ture.  I  fhall  therefore  give  it  in  her  own  Words,  as  ouh- 
lilh’d  in  the  Gazette.  ^ 

Mrs.  Stephens’*  Medicine  for  the  Ston£. 

It  confifts  of  a  Powder,  a  DecoCtion,  and  PiHs. 

The  Powder  is  thus  prepar'd. 

Take  Hens  Egg-lhells  well  drain’d  from  the  Whites  drv 
and  clean ;  crufh  them  fmall  with  the  Hand,  and  fill  a 
Crucible  of  the  twelfth  Size  (which  contains  nearly  three 
Pints)  with  them  lightly  ;  place  it  in  the  Fire,  and  cover 
it  with  a  Tile ;  then  heap  Coals  over  it,  that  it  may  be  in 
the  midft  of  a  very  ftrong  clear  Fire,  till  the  Egg-fhells 
be  calcin’d  to  a  greyilh  White,  and  acquire  an  acrid,  fait 
Tafte  :  this  will  take  up  eight  Hours  at  leaft.  After  they 
are  thus  calcin’d,  put  them  into  a  dry  clean  earthen  Pan 
which  mull  not  be  above  three  Parts  full,  that  there  may 
be  room  for  the  Swelling  of  the  Egg-fhells  in  flaking.  Let 
the  Pan  Hand  uncover’d  in  a  dry  Room  for  two  Months 
and  no  longer.  In  this  time  the  Egg-fhells  will  become 
of  a  milder  Tafte,  and  that  Part  which  is  fufficiently  cal¬ 
cin’d  will  fall  into  a  Powder  of  fuch  a  Finenefs,  as  to 
pafs  thro’  a  common  Hair-fieve ;  which  is  to  be  done 
accordingly. 

In  like  manner : 

Take  Garden-fnails  with  their  Shells,  clean’d  from  the  Dirt; 
fill  a  Crucible  of  the  fame  Size  with  them  whole ;  cover 
it,  and  place  it  in  a  Fire  as  before,  till  the  Snails  have 
done  fmoking,  which  will  be  in  about  an  Hour,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  continue  in  the  Fire  after  that. 
They  are  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Crucible,  and  im¬ 
mediately  rubb’d  in  a  Mortar  to  a  fine  Powder,  which 
ought  to  be  of  a  very  dark-grey  Colour. 

Note ,  If  Pit-coal  be  made  ufe  of,  it  will  be  proper,  in  order 
that  the  Fire  may  the  fooner  burn  clear  on  the  Top,  that  large 
Cinders,  and  not  frefh  Coals,  be  plac’d  on  the  Tiles  which 
cover  the  Crucibles. 

Thefe  Powders  being  thus  prepar’d,  take  the  Egg-fhell 
Powder  of  fix  Crucibles,  and  the  Snail  Powder  of  one;  mix 
them  together,  rub  them  in  a  Mortar,  and  pafs  them  thro’  a 
Cyprefs-fieve.  This  Mixture  is  immediately  to  be  put  up 
into  Bottles,  which  muft  be  clofe  ftop’d,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
Place  for  Ufe.  I  have  generally  added  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
Swines-creffes  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs,  and  rubbed  fine,  but  this 
was  only  with  a  View  to  difguife  it. 

The  Egg-fhells  may  be  prepar’d  at  any  time  of  the  Year  ; 
but  it  is  beft  to  do  them  in  Summer.  The  Snails  ought  only 
to  be  prepar’d  in  May ,  June,  July ,  and  Augujl ;  and  I 
efteem  thofe  beft  that  are  done  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Months. 

The  Decoction  is  thus  prepar'd. 

Take  four  Ounces  and  a  half  of  the  beft  Alicant  Soap,  beat 
it  in  a  Mortar,  with  a  large  Spoonful  of  Swines  Creffes 
burnt  to  a  Blacknefs,  and  as  much  Honey  as  will  make 
the  Whole  of  the  Confiftence  of  Pafte;  let  this  be  form’d 
into  a  Ball.  Take  this  Ball,  and  green  Chamomile,  or 
Chamomile-flowers,  fweet  Fennel,  Parfley  and  Burdock- 
leaves,  of  each  one  Ounce  ;  when  there  are  not  Greens, 
take  the  fame  Quantities  of  Roots  ;  cut  the  Herbs  or 
Roots,  flice  the  Ball,  and  boil  them  in  two  Quarts  of 
foft  Water  half  an  Hour;  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  lweeten 
it  with  Honey. 

% 

The  Pills  are  thus  prepar'd. 

Take  equal  Quantities,  by  Meafure,  of  Snails  calcin’d  as  be¬ 
fore;  of  wild  Carrot-feeds,  Burdock- feeds,  Afhen-keys, 
Hips  and  Haws,  all  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  till  they  have  done  fmoking  ;  mix  them  to¬ 
gether,  rub  them  in  a  Mortar,  and  pafs  them  thro’  a 
Cyprefs-fieve ;  then  take  a  large  Spoonful  of  this  Mixture, 
and  four  Ounces  of  the  beft  Alicant  Soap,  and  beat  them 
in  a  Mortar,  with  as  much  Honey  as  will  make  the  Whole 
of  a  proper  Confiftence  for  Pills,  fixty  of  which  are  to 
be  made  of  every  Ounce  of  the  Compofition.  ^Vhen 
there  is  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  or  Kidneys,  the  Powder 
is  to  be  taken  three  times  a  Day,  viz.  in  a  Morning  after 
Breakfaft,  in  the  Afternoon  about  five  or  fix,  and  at  go¬ 
ing  to  Bed.  The  Dofe  is  a  Dram  Avoirdupois,  or  56 
Grains,  which  is  to  be  mix’d  in  a  large  Tea-cup  full  of 
White-wine,  Cyder,  or  fmall  Punch;  and  half  a  Pint  of 
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the  Decodfion  is  to  be  drank,  either  cold  or  Milk-warm, 
after  every  Dofe.  ,  . 

Thefe  Medicines  do  frequently  caufe  much  Pain  at  firft, 
in  which  Cafe  it  is  proper  to  give  an  Opiate,  and  repeat  it  as 
often  as  there  is  Occafion. 

If  the  Perfon  be  coftive  during  the  Ufe  of  them,  let  him 
take  as  much  lenitive  Electuary,  or  other  laxative  Medicine.; 
as  may  be  lufficient  to  remove  that  Complaint,  but  not  more ; 
for  it  muft  be  a  principal  Care  at  all  times  to  prevent  a  Loofe- 
nets,  which  would  carry  off  the  Medicines  ;  and  if  this  does 
Happen,  it  will  be  proper  to  increafe  the  Quantity  of  the 
Powder,  which  is  aflringent,  or  lelTen  that  of  the  Decodtion, 
which  is  laxative,  or  take  fome  other  fuitable  Means  by  the 
Advice  of  Phyficians. 

During  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines,  the  Perfon  ought  to 
abftain  from  (alt  Meats,  Red-wines,  and  Milk,  drink  few  Li¬ 
quids,  and  ufe  little  Exercife,  that  fo  the  Urine  may  be  the 
more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  Medicines,  and  the  longer 
retain’d  in  the  Bladder. 

If  the  Stomach  will  not  bear  the  Decodfion,  a  fixth  Part  of 
the  Ball  made  into  Pills  muft  be  taken  after  every  Dofe  of 
the  Powder. 

Where  the  Perfon  is  aged*  of  A  weak  Conftitution,  or  much 
reduc’d  by  Lofs  of  Appetite,  or  Pain,  the  Powder  muft  have 
a  greater  Proportion  of  the  calcin’d  Snails  than  according  to  the 
foregoing  Diredfion;  and  this  Proportion  may  be  increafed 
fuitably  to  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe,  till  there  be  equal  Parts 
of  the  two  Ingredients.  The  Quantity  alfo  of  both  Powder 
and  Decodtion  may  be  leffen’d  for  the  fame  Reafons.  But  as 
foon  as  the  Perfon  can  bear  it,  he  fhould  take  them  in  the  above- 
mention’d  Proportions  and  Quantities. 

Inftead  of  the  Herbs  and  Roots  above-mention’d,  I  have 
fometimes  ufed  others,  as  Mallows,  Marfhmallows,  Yarrow 
both  red  and  white.  Dandelion, Water-creffes,  and  Horfe-radifh 
Root;  but  do  not  know  of  any  material  Difference. 

This  is  my  Manner  of  giving  the  Powder  and  Decodtion. 
As  to  the  Pills,  their  chief  Ufe  is  in  Fits  of  the  Gravel,  at¬ 
tended  with  Pain  in  the  Back,  and  Vomiting,  and  in  Suppref- 
fion  of  Urine,  from  a  Stoppage  in  the  Ureters.  In  thefe 
Cafes,  the  Perfon  is  to  take  five  Pills  every  Hour,  Day  and 
Night,  when  awake,  till  the  Complaints  be  remov’d.  They 
will  alfo  prevent  the  Formation  of  Gravel,  and  Gravel-ftones, 
in  Conftitutions  fubjedt  to  breed  them,  if  ten  or  fifteen  be 
taken  every  Day.  Thus  far  Mrs.  Stephens. 

In  order  to  form  a  juft  Judgment  of  thefe  Medicines,  it  is 
neceffary  to  know,  that  Shells  by  Calcination  are  converted 
into  a  Lime  ;  and  that  a  Lixivium  of  Lime  is  a  principal  In¬ 
gredient  in  Alicant  Soap. 

1  I  find  thefe  Medicines  are  at  prefent  in  much  Difrepute.  But 
as  I  am  to  give  my  Sentiments  upon  them  undifguifed,  and 
without  being  biaffed  by  any  Authority  whatever,  I  fhall  give 
my  Reafons  for  believing  them  of  fome  Efficacy,  tho’  I  have 
never  feen  any  remarkably  good  Effedls  from  them. 

My  firft  Reafon  is,  That  the  principal  Ingredients  in  thefe 
Medicines  are  recommended  for  the  Stone,  by  Authors  of  the 
firft  Reputation.  Thus  Hoffman  fpeaks  of  Egg-fliells  and 
Mother  of  Pearl ;  and  Boerhaave  prefcribes  Soap,  as  we  have 
feen  above. 

My  fecond  Reafon  is,  That  they  have  indifputably  been  of 
great  Relief  to  many  Perfons  afflidted,  before  taking  them, 
with  the  moft  exquifite  Tortures  from  the  Stone.  I  fay;  indif¬ 
putably;  becaufe,  to  doubt  it,  would  be  paying  a  very  bad 
Compliment  to  the  Underftanding  and  Honour  of  many  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  known  Integrity,  who  were  appointed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  infpedt  into,  and  who  afterwards  gave  their  Opinion 
in  Favour  of,  thefe  Medicines. 

My  third  Reafon  is,  That  I  have  known  in  feveral  Inftances, 
greatEffects  produc’d  by  a  Medicine,  which  feems  to  be  near- 
Iv  of  the  fame  Nature  with  thofe  of  Mrs.  Stephens ,  as  it  con- 
fifts  of  Lime  made  of  Oyfter-  fhells.  The  Hilfory  of  it,  fo  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  is  thus.  Mr.  Schwemberg ,  a  German 
Gentleman,  extremely  well  verfed  in  the  moft  abftrufe  Ope¬ 
rations  of  Chymiftry,  has  a  Method  of  melting,  by  the  Help 
of  a  Flux,  calcin’d  Oyfter-fhells,  fo  as  to  make  them  run  like 
Wax,  and  to  admit  of  being  caft  into  Cakes,  which  diftolve 
per  Deliquium  into  a  Fluid  ;  this,  when  filtred,  is  limpid  as 
Rock-water,  and  extremely  alcaline,  tho’  not  corrofive  ;  and, 
which  is  pretty  furprifing,  will,  upon  the  Affufion  of  an 
Acid,  be  entirely  converted  into  a  Snow-white  Powder. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  Drops  of  this  Liquid,  taken  twice  a 
Day  in  Water,  I  have  frequently  known  to  afford  great  Re¬ 
lief  in  nephritic  Diforders. 

My  fourth  Reafon  is,  That  a  Lixivium  of  Lime  will  diffolve 
human  Stones,  when  out  of  the  Body. 

My  fifth  Reafon  is,  That  Lime  feems  to  be,  in  general,  a 
powerful  Diffolver  of  Earth,  and  earthy  Concretions.  Thus 
Lime  produces  a  great  Fertility,  when  laid  upon  the  moft  bar¬ 
ren  kinds  of  Land,  as  Gravel  ;  that  is,  it  helps  to  diflolve  the 


large  Particles  of  Earth,  and  prepares  it  for  furnilhing  Mattel!* 
for  a  fubfequent  Vegetation.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what 
Boerhaave  remarks  in  the  Paffage  quoted  above,  in  regard  to 
Alcalies  uniting  with  Earth,  and  rendering  it  indiffoluble,  does 
not  hold  good  with  refpedt  to  the  Salt  of  Lime,  which  is  an 
Alcali  fui  generis ,  and  in  many  Inftahces  different,  as  to  its 
Properties,  from  all  others.  See  Calx. 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  Article  with  remarking,  that;  as,  in  all 
Cafes  whatever,  the  principal  Duty  of  a  Phyfician  confifts  in 
diftinguilhing  accurately  one  Diftemper  from  another  ;  fo,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  refpedt  to  the  Stone,  he  muft  take  care  not  to  be 
deceived  ;  for  there  are  three  DiftempCrs,  which  mimic  fo  ex¬ 
actly  the  Stone  of  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  and  fometimes  even 
cif  the  Bladder,  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  a  Perfon,  not  well  verfed 
iri  thefe  things,  to  diftinguifh  fome  Symptoms  of  thefe  from 
the  genuine  Stone  ;  I  mean  the  Gout,  latent  Intermitting  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  Hyfterics.  And,  indeed,  it  is  of  great  Importance, 
in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  to  diftinguifh  the  Symptoms 
caufed  by  thefe  three  Diftempers,  when  they  feize  upon 
any  of  the  Vifcera,  from  the  genuine  Diforders  to  which  the 
Part  is  otherwife  fubjedt ;  for  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  and 
Bladder,  are  not  the  only  Parts  fubjedt  to  their  irregular  At¬ 
tacks. 

As  to  the  Gout,  when  it  fixes  upon  the  Region  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Loins,  and  imitates  the  Stone,  or  when  it  aftedts  the 
Neck  of  the  Bladder,  it  muft  be  diftinguifh’d  from  the  Stone^ 
by  carefully  comparing  the  Patient’s  Complaints  with  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  of  the  genuine  Stone  above  enumerated  ;  in  which  I  have 
been  defignedly  very  full,  and  given  them  from  different,  and 
thofe  the  beft,  Authors,  that  they  maybe  view’d  in  every  Light. 
The  Conftitution  of  the  Patient  is  alfo  to  be  taken  into  Con- 
fideration,  which,  if  gouty,  gives  an  ufeful  Hint  to  the  Phyfi¬ 
cian  ;  and  the  Unfuccefsfulnefs  of  Remedies,  Which  ufually  re¬ 
lieve  in  the  Stone,  lay  a  ftrong  Sufpicion,  that  the  Diforder  may 
have  another  Caufe.  See  the  Quotation  above  from  Hoffman. 

As  to  Hyfterics  imitating  the  Stone,  Sydenham  has  obferv’d, 
and  fince  him,  I  believe,  every  Phyfician  concern’d  in  much 
Pradtice,  that  fometimes  this  Difeafe  feizes  one  of  the  Kidneys, 
where,  by  the  violent  Pain  it  occafions,  it  entirely  refembles  a 
Fit  of  the  Stone,  not  only  with  refpedt  to  the  kind  of  Pain, 
and  the  Part  affedted,  but  likewife  by  the  violent  Vomiting 
wherewith  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  Pains  extending  thro’ 
the  whole  Dudt  of  the  Ureter:  So  that  ’tis  hard  to  diftinguifh  * 
whether  the  Symptpms  are  from  the  Stone,  or  an  Hyfteric  Dif- 
ofder  ;  unfefs,  perhaps,  fome  Misfortune  having  depreffed  the 
Woman’s  Spirits,  a  little  before  the  Diforder  came  on,  or  the 
Difcharge  of  green  Matter  by  Vomit,  fhould  fhew  that  the 
Symptoms  are  rather  to  be  afcrib’d  to  an  hyfteric  Diforder  than 
the  Stone.  The  Bladder  alfo  is  occafionally  affedted  with  this 
delufory  Symptom,  caufing  Pain,  and  a  Suppreffion  of  Urine.; 
as  in  the  Cafe  of  an  Obftrudtion  of  the  urinary  Paffages  from 
a  Stone.  This  laft  Species  rarely  happens,  but  the  former 
more  frequently.  Both  ufually  attack  fuch  Women  as  are 
greatly  debilitated  by  frequent  hyfteric  Fits.  Sydenham. 

The  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  and  the  Symptoms,  are 
to  be  accurately  confider’d  in  this  Cafe,  as  well  as  in  nephri¬ 
tic  Symptoms  proceeding  from  the  Gout.  This  Diforder  I 
have  frequently  known  inftantly  remov’d  by  Bleeding,  with¬ 
out  any  ill  Confequences,  notwithftanding  the  Cautions  given 
by  fome  pradtical  Writers  againft  bleeding  in  Hyfterics.  See 
Hysterica. 

As  to  intermitting  Fevers  imitating  the  Stone,  and  other 
Diforders,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  general  Ufe  of  tht  Peru¬ 
vian  Bark  has  introduc’d  many  anomalous  Symptoms  of  thefe 
Fevers  utterly  unknown  to  the  Antients.  Thefe  Irregularities 
were,  fo  far  as  I  know,  firft  taken  Notice  of  by  Morton ,  in 
his  moft  excellent  Differtation,  de  Proteiformi  Febris  intermit - 
tentis  Genio ;  where  there  are  many  important  Obfervations,  fo 
ftridtly  genuine  and  true,  that  a  Phyfician  muft  have  pradtis’d 
to  very  little  Purpofe,  if  he  has  not  almoft  daily  obferv’d  Cafes 
which  ftrongly  confirm  them.  It  feems  as  if  the  Bark,  by  fti- 
fling,  and  not  carrying  off  the  Diforder,  leaves  in  the  Blood 
a  Portion  of  the  morbific  Matter,  which  caufes  the  Fever;  or 
which,  to  ufe  the  Language  of  Sydenham ,  Nature  raifes  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  in  order  to  expel.  Now  this  is,  in  the  Couffe  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation,  convey’d  to,  and  depofited  upon,  one  or  other  of  the 
Vifcera,  there  caufing  the  Symptoms  which  are  railed  by  any 
other  Obftrudtions,  or  fpafmodic  Conftridtions,  in  the  fame  Pam 
Hence  Fevers,  which  have  been  treated  with  the  Bark,  fre¬ 
quently  afflidt  the  miferable  Patient  for  many  Years,  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  Mafk  of  other  Diforders.  But,  to  da 
Juftice  to  a  Remedy  now  in  fo  great  Reputation  not  altogether 
undefervedly,  I  muft  confefs,  that  thefe  irregular  Symptoms 
fometimes  precede  its  Exhibition,  and  even  conftitute  the  very 
firft  Scene  of  the  Tragedy,  before  the  Fever  has  fliewn  itfelf 
to  be  what  it  really  is. 

In  order  to  diftinguifti  thefe  Cafes,  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  genuine  Symptoms  attending  Diforders  of  the  Part  affedted, 
to  the  Conftitution,  and  the  Inefficacy  of  Remedies  which 
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ufually  relieve.  If  a  Fever  has  preceded,  which  was  treated 
with  the  Bark,  tho’  many  Years  before,  it  lays  a  foundation 
for  fufpe&ing  that  to  be  the  latent  Caufe,  cfpecially  1  1  as  re 
quently  returned,  and  as  often  been  treated  with  the  Bark. 
But  if  a  Sediment  of  a  Pink-colour  fubfides  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Urine,  or  the  Pain  is  periodical,  it  puts  the  Cafe  out  of  De¬ 
pute.  It  often,  however,  happens,  that  tho  a  latent  Fever  is 
the  Caufe  of  the  Complaints,  yet  at  firft  there  is  no  Separation 
in  the  Urine,  nor  do  the  Symptoms  recur  at  any  regular  Pe¬ 
riods;  but,  after  prudent  Evacuations,  the  Periods  generally 
become  more  regular,  and  the  Difeafe  betrays  its  Family  by 
the  Sediment  above  deferibed.  The  Method,  therefore,  is  to 
take  away  fome  Blood-;  after  this,  to  give  one  lenient  Purge, 
or  more,  if  neceffary.  The  Alteratives  fhould  confiit  princi- 


CAL 

pally  of  neutral  Salts,  either  natural,  as  Nitre,  or  artificial,  as 
Juice  of  Lemons  with  Salt  of  Wormwood,  diftil’d  Vinegar 
with  volatile  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  fome  fimple  Water  as  a  Ve¬ 
hicle,  and  an  Addition  of  a  proper  Syrup  to  make  it  agreeable  ; 
the  Ter r a  Foliata  Tartar /,  otherwife  call’d  Tartarus  Regenera¬ 
te  ;  Tartarus  Tartarifatus ;  but,  above  all,  the  Tartarus  Vitri - 
olatus,  perfectly  neutraliz’d,  according  to  Boerhaave’s  Method. 
Such  a  Treatment  will  very  feldom  fail  to  make  the  Diforder, 
if  caufed  by  an  Intermitting  Fever,  appear  in  its  proper  Form  ; 
and  then  the  Peruvian  Bark,  if  it  fhould  be  judged  proper,  will 
generally  cure  it ;  or  a  Continuation  of  the  fame  neutral  Salts, 
with  lenient  Purees,  intercalated  at  proper  Intervals,  will  gene¬ 
rally  perform  a  Cure,  efpecially  if  affifted  with  Blifters,  if  ne- 
cefiary,  and  nothing  forbids  their  Ufe. 
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table  l. 

H  E  Figures  mark’d  A,  B,  C;  D,  E‘,  F,  G,  H,  L, 
M,  N,  O,  P,  Q_,  R,  S,  T,  U,  W,  X,  Y,  Z,  are 
explain’d  under  the  Article  Acetum. 

•  All  the  reft  are  explain’d  under  the  Article  Vinum. 

TABLE  II. 

(  _ 

All  the  Figures  in  this  Table  are  explain’d  under  the  Article 
Acus. 

TABLE  IH. 

The  Figures  mark’d  t.  i.  i.  are  explain’d  tinder  the  Article 

Adeps. 

2.  3.  4.  are  explain’d  under  Allantois. 

TABLE  IV.  TABLE  V. 

Thefe  Figures  are  explain’d  under  the  Article  Arteria. 

TABLE  VI. 

From  the  Philofophical  Franfaftions. 

Figure  t. 

The  Trunks  of  the  Vena  Cava,  with  their  Branches,  dif¬ 
fered,  from  an  adult  human  Body. 

A.  A.  The  Orifice  of  the  Vena  Cava,  as  it  appears  when 
cut  from  the  Right  Auricle  of  the  Heart. 

a.  The  Orifice  of  the  Coronary  Vein  of  the  Heart. 

B.  A.  The  fuperior  or  defcending  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava. 

C.  C.  A.  The  inferior  or  afcending  Trunk  ;  fo  diftinguifh’d 
from  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  thefe  Trunks,  which  is  con¬ 
i'  trary  to  their  Pofition. 

D.  D.  The  Subclavian  Veins. 

f.  That  Part  of  the  Left  Subclavian  Vein,  where  the  Tho¬ 
racic  Du6I  enters  it,  and  difcharges  itfelf  of  its  Chyle  and 
Lymph. 

b.  The  Veria  Azygos,  with  its  Branches  going  to  the  Ribs, 

e. 

c.  The  fuperior  Inter'coftal  Veins. 

d.  d.  The  internal  Mammary  Veins. 

E.  E.  The  Right  and  Left  Iliac  Branches. 

F.  F.  The  internal  Jugular  Veins. 

G.  G.  The  external  Jugulars. 

H.  H.  The  Veins  which  bring  Blood  from  the  lower  Jaw, 
and  its  Mufcles. 

,1.  I.  The  Trunks  of  the  internal  Jugulars,  cut  off  at  the 

Bafis  of  the  Scull.  >. 

f.  The  Veins  of  the  Thymus  and  Mediaftinum. 

g.  g.  The  Vhins  of  the  Thyroid  Glands. 

h.  The  Vena  Sacra. 

/.  The  internal  Iliac  Branch. 
h.  The  external. 

K.  K.  The  Occipital  Veins.. 

L.  The  Right  Axillary  Vein. 

M.  The  Cephalic. 

N.  TheBafilic. 

O.  The  Median  Vein. 

P.  The  Trunk  of  the  Veins  of  the  Liver. 

The  Phrenic  Vein  of  the  Left  Side. 

R.  The  Right  Phrenic  Vein. 

r.  A  large  Vein  from  the  Left  Glandula  Rcnalis,  and  Parts 

adjacent.  # 

S.  The  Left  Emulgent  Vein. 

T.  The  Right  Emulgent,  in  this  Subjeft  very  much  lower 
than  the  Left,  which  is  not  ufual. 

U.  U.  The  two  Spermatic  Veins. 
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X.  X.  Two  communicant  Branches  between  the  afcending 

Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava  and  Vena  Azygos,  by  which  the 
Wind  pafles  into  the  defcending  Trunk  of  the  Cava,  when  we 
blow  into  the  afcending  at  A.  P.  C.  tho’  the  Trunk  at  A.  P. 
and  C.  is  firmly  tied  on  the  Blow-pipe. 

*.  An  uncommon  Branch  between  the  lower  Trunk  of  the 
Vena  Cava  arid  the  Left  Emulgent  Vein. 

Y.  A  Vein  which  brings  Blood  from  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen  into  the  external  Iliac  Branch. 

Z.  The  Epigaftric  Vein  on  the  Right  Side. 

/.  /.  The  Vena  Saphena. 

Figure  2! 

The  Trunks  of  the  Vena  Portae  differed,  and  difplay’d. 

A.  A.  A.  The  Branches  of  the  Veria  Portae  Freed  from  the 
Liver. 

a.  The  Umbilical  Vein. 

B.  The  Splenic  Branch.. 

C.  C.  The  Mefenteric  Branches,  which  are  continued  from 
the  Inteftines. 

b.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vena  PanCreatica,  which  receives 
Branches  froin  the  Duodenum. 

c .  c.  The  Vena  Gaftrica  dextra  Coronaria  fuperior. 

D.  The  fuperior  Coronary  Vein  of  the  Stomach,  on  the 
Left  Side. 

E.  The  inferior  Coronary  Branch  of  the  Stomach,  on  the 
Right  Side.  And, 

F.  The  fame  Coronary  Vein  of  the  Left  Side,  removed  from 
their  proper, Situations.  Ftom  thefe  two  laft  are  continued, 

1.  The  Veria  Epiploica  fuperior  dextra  :  And, 

2.  The  Siniftra  :  With, 

3.  The  Media. 

G.  The  Vein  call’d  Vas  Breve. 

d.  The  Vena  Duoderii. 

H.  The  Vena  HEemorrhoidalis,  arifing  from  the  Reiftum  arid 
Anus  ;  in  this  Subject  emptying  itfelf  into  the  Left  Mefenteric 
Branch  ;  but  in  other  Bodies  (and  particularly  in  a  Preparation 
of  thefe  Veins)  I  find  this  Trunk  of  the  Haemorrhoide  Veins 
ending  in  the  Raprius  Splenicus. 

TABLE  VII. 

Lancisi’i  Ex-plication . 

a.  a.  The  Olfabtory  Nerves. 

b.  b.  The  Optic  Nerves  cut. 

c.  c.  The  common  Movers  of  the  Eyes. 

d.  d.  The  Pathetic  Nerves. 

e.  Proceflus  Annularis. 

f. f.  The  three  Branches  of  the  fifth  Pair. 

g.  g.  The  fixth  Pair. 

h.  h.  The  two  Portions  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. 

i.  i.  i.  i.  The  Origin  of  the  eighth  Pair. 

k.  k.  k.  k.  Several  Ramifications  of  the  Par  Vagum,  and  In- 
tercoftal  Nerves. 

I.  1.  A  remarkable  Communication  betwixt  the  Phrenic 
Nerves  and  one  of  the  Intercoftals,  which  helps  to  form  the 
Brachial  Nerves. 

m.  The  Recurrent  Nerve  on  the  Left  Side. 

n.  The  Left  Nerve  of  the  ninth  Pair. 

0.  'Lhe  Right  Nerve  of  the  ninth  Pair. 

p.  p.  The  Corpora  Pyramidalia. 

q.  q.  The  tenth  Pair  cut. 

r.  r.  The  fuperior  Extremity  of  (he  Nerves,  commonly* 
called  Intercoftales ;  which,  according  to  Lanciji,  may  be  rec¬ 
kon’d  an  eleventh  Pair. 
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s.  s.  The  great  Trunks  of  thefe  Nerves. 

t.  u.  u.  u.  The  Nervus  Acceflorius  of  the  eighth  Pair,  and 
its  Communication  with  the  third  Pair  of  the  Vertebrates. 

x.  x.  x.  The  Phrenic  Nerves,  call’d  alio  the  Diaphrag¬ 
matic  Nerves,  of  which  the  Left  is  naturally  longer  than  the 
Right. 

y.  The  inferior  Opening  of  the  Infundibulum. 

2;.  z.  The  Nerves  which  go  to  the  Teftes,  Uterus,  ts'c. 

Additional  Explication. 

1.  i.  The  Brachial  Nerves. 

2.  2.  &c.  The  Communications  of  the  Vertebral  Nerves, 
with  thofe  commonly  call’d  Intercoftals. 

3.  3.  The  Crural  and  Sciatic  Nerves. 

TABLE  VIII. 

3.  The  Os  Sincipitis  on  the  Right  Side.- 

2.  The  Os  Sincipitis  on  the  left  Side. 

3.  The  Os  Occipitis,,- 

4.  The  Os  Squamofunio- 

5.  The  Sutura  Sagittal  is. 

6.  6.  The  Sutufa-  Lambdoidalis;. 

7.  The  Proeeftlis  Mammillaris. 

8.  Part  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

9.  The  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  call’d  Axis. 

10.  The  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  call’d  Epistro¬ 
pheus.'  . 

1 1 .  1 1 The  Clavicular 

12.  12.  The  Scapulae. 

13.  13.  The  Bafis  of  the  Scapulae. 

X3.  14.  The  Cofta  inferior  of  the  Right  Scapulae.- 

14.  The  ProcefTus  Brevis'. 

15.  15.  The  Acromion,’ 

16.  16.  The  Spina  Scapulae!. 

17.  17.  The  Ot>  Humeri. 

18.  18.  The  Head  of  the  Os  Humeri. 

19.  The  Afperities  of  the  Left  Os  Humeri. 

20.  The  external  Protuberance  of  the  Left  Os  Humeri. 

2r.  The  internal  Protuberance  of  the  Left  Os  Humeri. 

22.  22.  The  Radius.- 

23.  23.  The  Ulna. 

24.  The  Olecranon,  or  the  Elbow,  on  the  Right  Side. 

25.  25.  The  eight  Bones  of  the  Carpus. 

26.  26.  The  four  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus. 

27.  The  three  Bones  of  the  Thumb  on  the  Left  Side. 

28.  The  Bones  of  the  Fingers  on  the  Left  Side. 

29.  29.  The  back  Part  of  the  Os  Ilium,  or  Dorfum  Ilii. 

30.  30.  The  Spine  of  the  Ilium  on  each  Side.' 

31.  31.  The  Protuberances  of  the  Os  Ifchium  on  each  Side. 

32.  The  internal  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis. 

33.  The  Os  Sacrum. 

34.  The  Os  Coccygis. 

35.  35.  The  large  Sinus  of  the  Ifchium. 

36.  36.  The  Foramen  of  the  Ifchium  on  each  Side.’ 

37.  37.  The  Femur  on  each  Side. 

38.  38.  The  Head  of  the  Femur. 

39.  The  Neck  of  the  Femur. 

40.  40.  The  Trochanter  major,  on  each  Side. 

41.  41.  The  Trochanter  minor  on  each  Side. 

42.  42.  42.  42.  The  two  inferior  Protuberances  of  the  lower 
Appendix  of  the  Os  Femoris. 

43.  43.  The  Tibia  on  each  Side. 

44.  44.  The  Head  of  the  Tibia  on  each  Side. 

45.  43.  The  fuperior  Appendix  of  the  Fibula  on  each  Side. 

46.  46.  The  inferior  Appendix  of  the  Fibula  on  each  Side. 

47.  47.  The  Fibula  on  each  Side. 

48.  48.  The  Os  Calcis  on  each  Side. 

49.  49.  The  Aftragalus  on  each  Side* 

50.  The  Bones  of  theTarfus. 

51.  The  Bones  of  the  Metatarfus. 

52.  The  Bones  of  the  Toes. 

a.  b.  c.  d.  e.f.  The  Spinal  ProcefTes  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the 
Neck. 

n.  n.  n.  n.  n.  The  tranfverfe  ProcefTes  of  the  Vertebrae  of 
the  Neck. 

O.  0.  0.  0.  0.  0.  0.  0.  0.  0.  0.  The  tranfverfe  ProcefTes  of  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  Back  on  the  Right  Side. 

P.  P.  P.  P.  P.  P.  Some  of  the  Spinal  ProcefTes  of  the  Ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  Back. 

R.  R.  R.  R.  R.  The  Spinal  ProcefTes  of  the  Vertebrae  of 
the  Loins. 

S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  The  tranfverfe  ProcefTes  of  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  Loins. 

h.  i.  k.  1.  m.  n.  0.  p.  q.  r.  s.  t.  The  Ribs  on  the  Left  Side,  at 
the  Articulation  of  their  frnall  Tubercle  with  the  tranfverfe  Pro¬ 
cefTes  of  the  Vertebrae. 

u.  The  laft  Vertebra  of  the  Back. 

w.x.y.z.  The  Bodies  of  four  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the 
Loins. 


TABLE  IX.  ' 

Lancisi’i  Explication . 

The  Figures  of  this  Plate  are  of  the  utmoft  Importance 
fince  their  principal  Defign  is  to  exhibit  various  Figures  of  the 
human  Scull,  with  which,  according  to  Hiptocrates  in  his  Book 
de  Vulneribus  Capitis ,  every  Phyfician  and  surgeon  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  ;  for,  fince  the  natural  and  moft  common  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Head  refembles  that  of  an  oblong  Sphere,  its  ante¬ 
rior  and  pofterior  Parts  are  of  courfe  fomewhat  prominent  * 
But  it  frequently  happens,  that  Sculls  vary  from  each  other" 
not  only  in  the  N umber  of  Sutures,  but  alfo  in  the  Diverfity  of 
Shapes  and  Forms. 

Fig.  1.  reprefents  a  human  Scull,  of  the  natural  Form  with 
the  Sagittal  Suture,  continued  to  the  Root  of  the  Nofe  to 
which  it  alfo  reaches  in  Fig.  10.  but  in  this  latter  the  Coronal 
Suture  is  wanting  ;  and  tho’  this  Suture  is  obferved  in  Fig.  17. 
yet  the  anterior  Eminence,  which  is  generally  feen  on  the  Sin¬ 
ciput,  and  upper  Part  of  the  Forehead,  is  wanting  ;  but  the 
pofterior  Eminence,  belonging  to  the  Occiput,  remains.  Tho” 
in  Fig.  8.  the  pofterior  Part  of  this  Eminence  is  only  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  yet,  on  the  Occiput,  it  is  a  little  more  deprefs’d  than 
in  other  Sculls. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  the  Os  Petrofum  cut  through,  in  order  to 
give  a  Profpedt  of  the  Concha,  the  Cochlea,  and  the  Foramina 
which  open  into  it. 

1.  The  Concha. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Styliform  Procefs.  , 

.  The  Maftoide  Procefs. 

'ig.  3.  is,  by  Eujlachius,  principally  intended  for  the  Con¬ 
futation  of  thofe,  who,  being  more  fway’d  by  Aflertions  than 
Fa<ft,  aflert,  with  Galen,  that  the  Sagittal  Suture  is  never  want¬ 
ing,  but  always  found  in  human  Sculls  ;  for,  fays  Eujlachiusy 
“  Tho’  no  Anatomift  has  hitherto  adverted  to  it,  I  myfelf  have 
“  frequently  found  the  Sagittal  Suture  wanting  ;  and  fome  time 
“  ago  I  exhibited  to’  public  View  and  Examination  fifteen 
“  human  Sculls,  in  which  there  was  not  the  fmalleft  Appear- 
<e  ance  of  a  Sagittal  Suture ;  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the 
“  other  Sutures  were  to  be  diftin&ly  and  eafily  obferved.” 

Fig.  5.  and  6.  reprefent  both  the  OfTa  Petrofa,  with  the 
Foramina  thro’  which  the  Auditory  Nerve  enters. 

Fig.  12.  and  14.  exhibit  the  Sella  Turcica,  with  the  OfTa 
Cribriformia,  and  the  ProcefTus  Criftati.  In  the  OfTa  Cribri- 
formia  are  obferved  the  Foramina,  thro’  which  the  ProcefTus 
Papillares,  or  Olfa&ory  Nerves,  pafs.  In  Fig.  14.  are  obferved 
the  Foramina  thro’  which  the  Optic  Nerves  pafs  to  the  Eyes, 
the  Foramina  thro’  which  the  Blood-veffels  are  admitted ;  as 
alfo  the  Sella  Turcica.  And  in  Fig.  12.  all  thefe  Foramina  are 
diftin£tly  feen. 

Fig.  13.  reprefents  that  Side  of  the  Os  Cuneiforme  which 
lies  next  to  the  Fauces,  with  its  frnall  Foramina,  thro’  which, 
according  to  fome  Anatomifts,  the  Air  enters,  and  reaches  the 
Brain  itfelf. 

Fig.  16.  reprefents  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Cranium,  below 
the  Os  Sphenoides  j  with  the  Septum  Medium  of  the  Nofe, 
which,  when  freed  from  the  other  Bones  and  Cartilages,  is  of 
a  ftyliform  Shape. 

Tig.  17.  reprefents  a  Cranium  almoft  entirely  round,  which 
Figure  is  by  fome  call’d  pof&r,  or  o^vKicpa.K<^,  with  two  preter¬ 
natural  Sutures,  one  running  tranfverfly  thro’  the  Middle  of  the 
Head,  from  the  Right  to  the  Left  Ear ;  and  the  other  reach¬ 
ing  all  along  the  Head,  from  that  Foramen  which  gives  aPafiage 
to  the  Spinal  Marrow,  to  the  Root  of  the  Nofe. 

Lancifi  takes  no  Notice  of  the  other  Figures. 

Fig.  4.  feems  to  be  the  Os  Frontis,  feparated  from  the  other 
Bones  of  the  Cranium. 

Fig.  7.  feems  to  be  an  irregular  Portion  of  the  Cranium* 
alfo  feparated. 

In  Fig.  8.  there  appears  an  irregular  Suture. 

Fig.  9,  is  the  Os  Occipitis  feparate. 

Fig.  ii.  feems  to  be  another  View  of  the  Bone  reprefented 
in  Fig.  16. 

Fig.  15.  reprefents  a  Scull,  in  which  I  obferve  nothing 
greatly  anomalous. 

TABLE  X. 

From  Eustachius. 

Reprefents  the  Mufcles  which  are  confpicuous  on  the  fore 
Part. 

1.  1.  The  Mufculi  Frontales. 

2.  2.  The  Orbiculares  Palpebrarum, 

3.  The  Attollens  Auriculam. 

4.  The  Temporalis. 

5.  The  Mafleter. 

6.  Reprefents  the  Mufcle  call’d,  by  Lancifi ,  Conftri&or,  or 
DeprefTor  Pinnze  Narium. 

.  The  Dilatator  Alae  Nafi. 

.  The  Zygomaticus. 

9.  The  Place  of  the  Elevator  Labiorum,  or  Elevator  Labi- 
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Explications  of  the  Tables  in  Volume  the  Firft. 


16. 

*7- 

18. 

1 8. 


orum  communis,  called  by  Lanciji  Gracilis  j  but  it  is  hot 
exprefled  in  this  Figure. 

10.  The  Elevator  Labii  fuperioris  proprius. 

11.  II.  The  Conftridtor  or  Sphin&er  Labiorum,  or  Or¬ 
bicularis  Labiorum  ;  by  fome  called  Ofculatorius. 

12.  The  Buccinator.  The  Reference  points  too  low  for 
this  Mufcle,  which  lies  exactly  betwixt  the  Conftri&or  Labi¬ 
orum,  Fig.  i  i.  n.  and  the  MalTeter,  Fig.  5. 

1 3*  1 3*  "1  he  Mufculi  Maftoidei.  15.  15.  thofe  Parts  of 
thefe  Mufcles  which  arife  from  the  Clavicle. 

14.  14.  The  Sternohyoidei. 

16.  1  he  Coracohyoidei. 

The  Scaleni. 

Reprefents  Part  of  the  Cucullaris  on  the  Right  Side. 

On  the  Left  Side  is  the  Levator  or  Elevator  Scapu¬ 
lae,  otherwife  called  Mufculus  Patientiae. 

19.  19.  The  Place  where  the  Fibres  of  the  Pe&oralis  unite 
in  fome  meafure  with  thofe  of  the  Deltoides. 

20.  20.  The  Deltoides. 

21.  The  Place  in  the  Carpus,  where  the  Palmaris  Longus 
pafl'es  thro’  a  Ring  in  the  Annular  Ligament. 

22.  A  remarkable  Union  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Extenfors 
of  the  three  laft  Fingers. 

2 3/  23-  The  Productions  of  the  Peritonaeum,  which,  per¬ 
forating  the  MufcleS  of  the  Abdomen  at  the  Rings,  defcend 
to  the  Scrotum: 

24.  24.  The  Place  where  the  three  Tendons  of  the  Sar- 
torius,  Gracilis,  and  Seminervofus,  are  inferted  into  the  an¬ 
terior,  and  internal  Part  of  the  Tibia,  juft  under  the  Knee. 

25.  25.  The  Tendons  of  the  Extenfors  of  the  Toes,  which 
are  fecur’d  by  a  Ligament  at  the  Ancle,  as  appears  on  both 


5.  The  Mufculus  Patient  ice,  or.  Levator  Scapula  pro¬ 
prius. 

6.  The  Rhomb  aides. 

7.  The  Articulation  of  the  Clavicle  with  the  Scapula  on  the 
Right  Side. 

8.  The  Deltoides. 

9.  I  he  Teres  Minor. 

10.  The  Teres  Major. 

1 1 .  The  Latijfimus  Dorft  on  each  Side. 

The  Glutaus  major. 

The  Glutaus  medius. 

The  Mufculus  Pyriformis. 

The  Tjuadratus  fernoris. 

The  Biceps  fernoris. 

The  Semimembranofus. 

The  Membranofus ,  according  to  Lancifi . 

19.  The  Vajli  Externi. 

The  Gajlrocnemii. 

The  Soleus. 

The  Plantaris. 


11. 

12. 

*3- 

J4. 

*5- 

16. 

17* 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21 
22. 


o-i  i_)  1  ti  •  1  p •  1  7  1  r  .  *  *  xiw  1  tcui  di  /ii  ici  jcbj  <15  incy 

oides.  cut  on  the  Right  Side  internally  another  Ligament  is  Vertebra,  and  the  Bone  of  the  Occiput. 


TABLE  XII.  From  Ridley. 

Figure  i. 

Exhibits  the  Bafis  of  the  Brain,  with  Part  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  the  Blood-veflels  being  injected  with  Wax. 

A.  A.  The  fore  Lobes  of  the  Brain. 

B.  B.  The  hinder  Lobes. 

C.  C.  The  Cerebellum. 

D.  D.  The  lateral  Sinufes. 

E.  E.  The  Vertebral  Arteries,  as  they  pals  between  the  firft 


reprefented,  which  fixes  the  Tendons  of  the  Extenfor  longus 
Digitorum,  the  Tibiaeus  Pofticus,  and  the  Flexor  Pollicis. 

26.  26.  The  Mufculus  Pedloralis. 

27.  The  Triceps  Extenfor  Cubiti  on  the  Right  Side. 

28.  and  go.  The  Biceps  on  the  Left  Side  according  to  Lan~ 
eifi’s  Explication. 

29.  Part  of  the  Triceps  Extenfor  on  the  Left  Side. 

.  3°*  The  Bl’ceps  on  the  Right  Side.  N.  P.  The  prick’d 
Line  is  riot  carried  far  enough  by  three  Lines. 

31.  The  Brachiaeus  Internus. 

32.  The  Anconasus. 

33.  The  Pronator  Rotundus. 

34.  34.  The  Supinator  Longus.  ,  . 

35*  55-  The  Radiseus  externus,  according  to  Lancifi : 

36.  The  Extenfor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 

37.  37.  The  Cubitaeus  internus,  according  to  Lancifi. 

38.  The  Radireus  internus,  according  to  Lancifi. 

39.  39.  The  Palmaris  with  its  tendinous  Expanfion. 

40.  40.  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thumb. 

41.  The  Tendon  of  the  Adductor  Pollicis. 

42.  The  Extenfor  magnus  Digitofum. 

43.  The  Ligamentum  Carpi. 

44.  44.  The  Tendons  of  the  Iliac!  Interni. 

45.  45.  The  Pe£linaeus; 

46.  One  of  the  Heads  of  the  Triceps. 

47.  47.  The  Re6lus  Fernoris  on  each  Side. 

48.  48.  The  Vaftus  externus  on  each  Side. 

49.  49.  The  Vaftus  internus  on  each  Side. 

50.  The  Gracilis. 

51.  The  Seminervofus  not  well  diftinguifh’d  in  the  Figure. 

52.  The  Sartorius  on  each  Side. 

53.  A  Part  of  the  Origin  of  the  Vaftus  externus. 

54.  54.  The  Membranofus. 

55.  55.  The  Tibialis  Anticus. 

56.  The  Gemelli. 

57.  57.  The  Solsei* 

58.  The  Tendo  Achillis* 

59*  According  to  Lancifi ,  is  the  Extenfor  digitorum  longus. 

60.  60.  The  Tendons  of  the  Extenfors  of  the  Toes.  The 
bther  60  is  inferted  in  the  Figure  by  Miftake. 

61.  The  Tendons  of  the  Extenfor  Longus,  Tibiseus  Pofti¬ 
cus,  and  Flexor  Pollicis. 

A.  A.  Portions  of  the  Latiftimus  Dorft  on  each  Side. 

B.  B*  The  Indentations  of  the  Serratus  major  anticus. 

'  C.  C.  The  Sternum. 

This  Explication  is  principally  according  to  Lancifi ,  as  the 
Figure  is  taken  from  his  Edition  of  Eujlachius^  but  I  think  it 
is  not  very  accurate. 

TABLE  XI.  From  Eustachius. 

1.  Two  Mufcles  upon  the  Occiput ,  called  by  Eujlachius 
Quadrat  i. 

2.  The  Mufculus  Cucullaris  on  the  Left  Side,  that 
the  Right  Side  being  remov’d. 

3.  The  Splenius. 

4.  The  Mufculus  Majloidaus. 


on 


F.  The  Vertebral  Sinus. 

G.  G.  G.  G.  G.  The  Dura  Mater  on  the  Right  Side  taken 
off  from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  remaining  on  the  Left. 

U  3>  4j  The  ten  Pair  of  Nerves  belonging  to 
the  Brain,  with  feven  of  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

a.  The  Foramen  that  opens  into  the  Pituitary  Gland  front 

the  Infundibulum.  , 

b.  b.  The  two  white  Protuberances  behind  the  Infundibu¬ 
lum.  ... 

c.  c.  The  two  Trunks  of  the  carotid  Artery  cut  off  where 
they  begin  to  run  betwixt  the  fore  and  hinder  Lobes  of  the 
Brain. 

d.  d.  The  two  Arteries  joining  the  Carotids,  with  the  cer¬ 
vical  Artery  called  the  communicant  Branches. 

e.  e.  Two  large  Branches  of  the  cervical  Artery,  fome- 
times  feeming  as  tho’  they  came  from  the  communicant  Branch 
on  each  Side,  from  the  firft  of  which  the  Plexus  Choroeides 
hath  its  Original  in  chief,  and  from  the  laft  the  Plexus  Cho¬ 
roeides  of  the  fourth  Ventricle. 

f.  Several  little  Branches  arifing  from  the  carotid  Artery. 

g.  The  cervical  Artery  compofed  of  the  two  Trunks  of 
the  Vertebral  Artery  within  the  Cranium. 

h.  h.  The  two  Trunks  of  the  Vertebral  Artery. 

i.  i.  i.  The  Spinal  Artery. 

k.  A  fmall  Branch  of  an  Artery  running  thro’  the  ninth 
Pair,  broken  off  from  its  other  Part  thro’  Inadvertency  of  the 
Graver. 

/.  /.  The  Crura  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  annular  Protuberance,  or  Pons  Varolii. 

That  Part  of  the  Caudex  Medullaris  on  the  Right  Side, 
called  by  Willis  and  VieuJJ'enius ,  Corpora  Pyramidalia. 

O.  That  Part  on  the  fame  Side  called  Corpus  Olivare. 

P.  The  foremoft  Branch  of  the  carotid  Artery,  dividing 
the  fore  Lobes  of  the  Brain,  confifting  of  two  Branches,  one 
of  them  only  appearing  here. 

q.  q.  Little  Branches  of  Arteries  helping  to  make  the 
Plexus  Choroeides  in  the  fourth  Ventricle. 

r.  r.  r.  f.  Branches  of  Arteries  difperfed  from  the  cervical 
Artery  upon  and  thro’  the  annular  Protuberance. 

s.  s.  Part  of  the  fecond  Procefs,  or  Pedunculi  of  the  Cere¬ 
bellum. 

*.  *.  The  Spinal  acceffory  Nerve,  not  exprefled  very 
plain. 

Figure  2. 

Exhibits  the  Cerebellum  cut  thro’  on  its  hinder  Part,  and 
reclined  laterally. 

A.  A.  A.  The  Cerebellum. 

B.  B.  The  arboreous  Ramification  of  the  Meditullium  of 
the  Cerebellum  appearing,  being  cut  right  downwards. 

C.  C.  The  pathetic  Nerves. 

c.  c.  The  Nates;  the  Engraver  has  by  Miftake  made  the 
Letters  e.  e. 

d.  d.  The  Teftes. 

e.  The  tranfverfe  Procefs.*  whence  the  pathetic  Pair  of 
Nerves  have  their  Original. 

f.  Glanduls  Pinealis. 

€■  £■ 
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^  The  firft  Procefs  of  the  Cerebellum  running  from 
it  to  the  Nates,  here  extended  laterally. 

h.  h.  The  third  or  chordal  Proceffes. 

i.  i.  The  tranfverfe  medullary  Procefs  in  the  fourth  Ven- 
tricie,’  from  whence  the  foft  Branch  of  the  feventh  Nerve  has 

^jP^The  medullary  Procefs  defcending  from  the  tranfverfe 
Procefs  behind  the  Teftes,  down  to  the  aforemention’d  other 

medullary  tranfverfe  Procefs.  ....  , 

l  l  The  Originals  of  that  Procefs  a  little  too  low. 

m.  'm.  The  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves.  # 

n.  The  Calamus  Scriptorius,  or  Extremity  ot  the  fourth 

Ventricle. 

The  Spinal  Marrow. 

P.  P.  The  acceffory  Nerves. 
q •  q.  The  tenth  Pair  of  Nerves. 


s.  The  Sphindter  Ani. 

t.  t.  The  Elevatores  Ani. 

Fig.  2. 

Reprefents  the  Oefophagu3  at  A.  B.  &c. 

C.  C.  The  Stomach. 

D.  The  Cardia. 

E.  The  Pylorus. 

F.  The  external  Membrane  of  the  Stomach,  which  it  bor¬ 
rows  from  the  Peritonaeum  raifed. 

G.  The  Mufcular  Coat  of  the  Stomach  raifed. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents 

A.  B.  The  Oefophagus. 

C.  C.  The  Pancreas. 

D.  The  Pancreatic  Dud,  in  its  Progrefs  to, 

E.  The  Duodenum. 


TABLE  XIII.  From  Cheselden. 

The  Engraver  by  Miftake  has  omitted  numbering  the  Fi¬ 
gures  in  this  Plate.  ,  . 

1.  in  Fig.  i.  The  Right  Ventricle  of  a  Fcetus  diftended 

with  Wax.  ,  , 

2.  The  Right  Auricle. 

2.  The  Left  Auricle. 

4:  4.  Branches  of  the  Pulmonary  Veins  of  the  Right  Lobe 
of  the  Lungs,  thofe  of  the  Left  being  cut  off  fhort. 

5.  5.  The  Arteries  of  the  Left  Lobe  of  the  Lungs. 

6.  The  Vena  Cava  defcendens. 

7.  Aorta  Afcendens. 

8.  Arteria  Pulmonalis. 
q.  Dudtus  arteriofus. 

10.  in  Fig.  2.  The  Under-fide  of  a  Heart  of  a  younger 
Fcetus. 

11.  The  Right  Auricle  cut  open. 

12.  The  Cava  Defcendens  cut  open. 

13.  Tubercuium  Loweri. 

14.  The  Foramen  ovale  clofed-  with  its  Valve. 

15.  The  Mouth  of  the  Coronary  Veins. 

16.  in  Fig.  3*  The  Umbilical  Vein. 

17.  17.  17.  17.  Branches  of  the  Vena  Porta;  in  the  Liver. 

18.  DuCtus  venofus.  Here  the  Engraver  by  Miftake  has 
omitted  a  prick’d  Line  from  the  18  to  the  Veflel  referr  d  to. 

ig.  Branches  of  the  Cava  in  the  Liver. 

20.  20.  Vena  Cava. 

1.  in  Fig.  4.  Larynx.  , 

2.  2.  The  internal  Jugular  Vein. 

3.  3.  The  Subclavian  Vein. 

4.  Cava  defcendens. 

5  ..  The  Right  Auricle  of  the  Heart- 

6.  The  Right  Ventricle. 

7.  Part  of  the  Left  Ventricle. 

8.  Aorta  Afcendens. 

q..  Arteria  Pulmonalis.  . 

10.  The  Right  Lobe  of  the  Lungs,  part  of  which  is  cut 

off,  to  fhew  the  great  Blood- vefl'els. 

1 1 .  The  Left  Lobe. 

1 7r.  12.  The  Diaphragm. 

1 3.  The  Liver; 

14.  The  Ligamentum  Rotundum. 

k.  The  Gall-bladder.  _  T  c 

16.  The  Stomach,  preffed  by  the  Liver  towards  the  l^e  t 

Side. 

17.  17.  The  fmall  Guts. 

18.  The  Spleen. 

TABLE  XIV.  From  Eustachius.1 
Fig.  1. 

The  liver,  Stomach,  and  internal  Tube. 

a.  a.  The  Liver  turn’d  upwards,  in  order  to  Ihew,. 

b.  The  Gall-bladder. 

r.  The  Cyftic  Dud,  which  uniting  with, 

d.  The  Hepatic  Dudf,  forms, 

e.  The  Dudtus  communis  Choledocus. 
f  The  Vena  Porta;. 

g.  Some  fmall  Branches  of  the  Hepatic  Artery. 

/;.  The  Vena  Urnbilicalis  cut  off. 

j.  i.  j.  The  Stomach,  with  its  coronary  Veliels. 

k.  The  Spleen.  , 

/.  /.  1.  A  Portion  of  the  Omentum,  with  fome  ot  the 

Adipofc  Gland's. 

m.  m.  m.  Windings  of  the  fmall  Intelfines. 

n.  n.  n.  Part  of  the  Colon.  ,  .  ,  , 

0.  0.  0.  The  Fafcia  Mufcularis  of  the  Colon,  which,  be¬ 
ing  not  fo  long  as  the  Colon,  contra&s  that  Inteftine,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  form  various  Cells. 

p .  The  Extremity  of  the  Colon,  where  it  makes  a  b  Ic- 

xure,  in  order  to  form  the  ReCtum, 

q.  The  Rcdtum. 

r.  The  Anus. 


Fig.  4. 

A.  The  Larynx. 

B.  The  Afpera  Arteria.  i 

C.  C.  The  Lungs.  / 

D.  The  Thymus.  <■ 

E.  E.  Two  Branches  of  Nerves  pafling  to, 

F.  F.  F.  The  Diaphragm. 

Fig.  5. 

A.  l*he  Larynx. 

B.  The  Afpera  Arteria. 

C.  C.  C.  C.  Four  Lobes  of  the  Lungs. 

D.  The  Heart  inclofed  in  the  Pericardium. 

E.  The  Vena  Cava  fuperior. 

F.  The  Subclavian  and  Carotid  Arteries. 

TABLE  XV.  From  Glisson. 

That  the  Stru&ure  of  the  Liver  may  be  the  better  under- 
ftood,  Glijjon  has  given  us  two  Delineations  of  it,  one  of 
which  reprefents  the  Diftribution  of  Veffels  in  its  Cavity,  and 
the  other  thofe  of  its  convex  Part.  But  that  Author  lavs 
down  the  following  general  Cautions  with  regard  to  both  his 
Reprefentations. 

1  ft.  That,  in  a  duly  prepar’d  Liver,  there  is  a  far  greater 
number  of  Ramifications,  and  capillary  Veffels,  than  are  really 
expreffed  in  his  Figures.  This,  he  fays,  was  defignedly  done, 
becaufe  by  expreffing  the  Traces  of  the  fmall  Ramifications 
diftributed  thro’  the  Meditullium  of  the  Liver,  the  Delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  and  more  important  V effels  had  been  too 
much  clouded. 

2dly,  He  tells  us,  that  we  lire  not  to  expect  the  lame  JJil- 
tribution  of  Veffels  in  all  Livers  ;  that  his  own  Reprefenta¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  made  invariable  Standards  ;  that  when  his 
Figures  were  engrav’d,  he  had  four  newly  prepar  d  Livers  by 
him,  each  of  which  differ’d  in  fome  refpedt  or  other  from  the 
reft;  and  that  Nature,  in  the  Formation  of  this  Organ,  de¬ 
lights  in  that  Variety  obfervable  in  all  her  other  Productions. 

°3dly,  He  tells  us,  that  the  fmaller  Veffels,  the  Arteries,  for 
Inftance,  the  Nerves,  and  the  LympheduCts,  are  not  always 
of  the  fame  Number  in  all  Livers  ;  that  their  Deficiency,  with- 
regard  to  Number,  was  continually  compenfated  by  their  Large¬ 
ss  ;  that  there  were  fome  Livers  which  had  two  hepatic  Ar¬ 
teries,  but  fmaller  than  the  ufual  Size  ;  that  he  himfelf  faw  a 
Liver  with  three  Nerves,  a  fmall  Ramification  of  one  of 
which  ran  to  the  Gall-bladder ;  that  the  Lymphedu&s 
themfelves  varied  very  much  as  to  therr  Number  in  different 
Livers ;  and  that,  in  his  own  Reprefentation,  he  had  only  ex¬ 
hibited  two  LympheduCts,  becaufe  in  the  Liver  delineated, 
when  boiled  and  prepar’d,  he  found  no  more,  tho’  in  other  Li¬ 
vers  he  had  frequently  obferv’d  a  larger  Number. 

Fig.  1.  &  2.  Exhibit  the  Liver  freed  from  its  Parenchyma. 
Fig.  1.  Reprefents  the  flat  Part  of  the  Liver,  together 
with  the  molt  confpicuous  Veffels  in  it. 

A.  That  Part  of  the  Liver  which  lies-  next  to  the  Back. 

B.  Its  Right  Side. 

C.  Its  anterior  Edge. 

D.  Its  Left  Side. 

E.  The  Vena  Cava,  where  it  paffes 

E.  1.  E.  2.  E.  3.  E.  3.  Its  three  princi 

almoft  thro’  the  whole  Liver.  v  , 

F.  The  Vena  Portae  turn’d  upwards,  that  other  Veiieis 

may  be  the  more  eafil’y  feen.  „ 

F.  1.  F.  2.  F.  3.  F.  4.  Four  Branches  of  the  \  ena  Por¬ 
tae  diftributed  to  the  feveral  Quarters  of  the  flat  P art .  ot  the 
Liver,  but  the  fifth  Branch  is  not  obferv’d  on  this  bide. 

G.  The  Gall-bladder. 

H.  H.  The  Vena  Urnbilicalis  become  a  Ligament. 

I.  The  Du&us  Communis  Choledochus. 

K.  The  Canilis  Venofus,  now  performing  the  Office  of  a 

Ligament. 

L.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava  defcendens. 

a.  A  fmall  Portion  of  the  Membrane  inverting  the  Liv  er.  ^ 


thro’  the  Diaphragm, 
pal  Branches  diftributed 


/.Hajirc  kulp 


I 


'' 

3. 
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b.  That  Part  of  the  Diaphragm  which  furrounds  the  Vena 
Cava. 

c.  The  Biliary  Du£L 

d.  The  Cvftic  Du 61. 

e.  The  Place  where  thefe  Veflels  meet. 

f.  The  Hepatic  Artery. 

o.  o.  The  Hepatic  Nerves. 

p.  p.  p.  p.  The  common  Capfula  laid  open. 

q.  q.  The  Lymphedudls.  .  ' 

m.  m.  in.  &c.  The  fmaller  Branches  of  the  Vena  Porte. 

n.  n.  n.  he.  The  fmall  Branches  of  the  Vena  Cava. 

Fig.  2. 

Reprefents  the  convex  Part  of  the  Liver,  together  with  the 
Veflels  fituated  in  it. 

A.  The  fuperior  Part  of  the  Liver  which  lies  next  to  the 
Back. 

B.  Its  Right  Part. 

C.  Its  lo weft  anterior  Part. 

D.  The  Left  Part  of  the  Liver. 

E.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava  above  the  Diaphragm; 

F.  The  Sinus  of  the  Vena  Portae. 

F.  r.  F.  2.  F.  3.  F.  4.  Four  Branches  of  the  Vena  Porte 
diftributed  in  four  different  Dire£tions  thro’  the  Liver. 

F.  5.  The  fifth  Branch  of  the  Vena  Portae,  which  could 
not  be  deferib’d  in  the  preceding  Figure.' 

G.  The  Gall-bladder. 

H.  H.  The  umbilical  Vein. 

I.  The  Du6tus  communis  Choledochus. 

a.  a.  a.  a.  The  fmall  Ramifications  of  the  fifth  Branch  of 
the  Vena  Porte  cut  oft',  that  the  other  Veflels  may  be  the 
more  diftinilly  feen. 

h.  That  Portion  of  the  Diaphragm  where  it  is  join’d  to  the 
Vena  Cava. 

c.  The  Biliary  Du£i. 

d.  d.  The  Cyftic  Du£L 

e.  The  Angle  where  thefe  Veflels  are  join’d. 

m.  m.  m.  c dc.  The  fmaller  Branches  of  the  Vena  Portae. 

n.  n.  n.  he.  The  fmaller  Branches  of  the  Vena  Cava. 


Fig.  3. 

A.  The  convex  Part  of  the  Liver; 

B.  Its  Right  Part. 

C.  The  concave  Part  of  the  Liver. 

D.  Its  Left  Part. 

E.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Portae  turn’d  upwards,  that 
the  other  Veflels  may  be  the  more  eafily  feen. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  The  five  larger  Branches  of  the  Vena 

Portae. 

F.  The  Du6tus  communis  Choledochus. 

G.  The  Biliary  Du&,  and  its  firft  Divifion. 

H.  The  Cyftic  Dud. 

I.  The  Gall-bladder. 

a.  a.  a.  a.  he.  The  common  Capfula  laid  open. 

b.  b.  b.  b.  b.  The  Subdivifions  of  the  biliary  Dud. 

TABLE  XVI. 

Fig.  1.  From  Eustachius. 

Reprefents  the  Kidneys,  Glandulae  Succenturiate,  Bladder, 
and  Male  Organs  of  Generation,  with  their  Veflels. 

A.  A.  The  Kidneys. 

B.  B.  The  Glandulae  Succenturiate. 

C.  C.  The  emulgent  Veflels,  together  with  thofe  which 
are  diftributed  in  the  Membranes  of  the  Kidneys. 

D.  D.  The  hypogaftric  Veflels,  which,  branching  off  frdm 
the  Iliacs,  are  diftributed  in  the  urinary  Bladder,  and  Penis. 

E.  E.  The  Courfe  of  the  Ureters. 

F. "  F.  The  Courfe  of  the  fpermatic  Vein  and  Artery  to 
the  Tefticles.  In  thefe, 7 feveral  Branches  appear  cut  off,  which 
are  diftributed  in  the  Peritonaeum; 

G.  The  urinary  Bladder. 

H.  H.  The  Vafa  Deferentia. 

I.  I.  The  Tefiicles. 

K.  The  Urachus  cut  off. 

L.  The  Penis. 

M.  M.  The  Mufculi  Ere6lores  Penis. 

Fig.  2.  From  Che selden, 

1.  The  under  Side  of  the  Bladder. 

2.  2.  The  Ureters. 

3.  3.  Vafa  Deferentia. 

4.  4.  Veficulae  Seminales; 

5.  The  Proftate  Gland. 

6.  The  urinary  Dud. 

Fig.  3.  From  De  Graaf. 

A.  A  Portion  of  one  of  the  Vafa  Deferentia,  in  which 
there  is  a  confpicuous  Cavity. 

Voi.  I. 


B.  The  Serpentine  Flexures  about  the  End  of  the  Epididy¬ 
mis  partly  unravel’d.  _  • 

C.  A  Piece  of  the  Epididymis  entirely  unravel  d.  , 

D.  The  Serpentine  Flexures  about  the  Middle  of  the  Epidi¬ 
dymis  partly  unravel’d. 

E.  The  fame  Part  of  the  Epididymis  entirely  unravel  d. 

F.  Another  Part  near  the  Middle  of  the  Epididymis  partly 

unravel’d.  ■ 

G.  The  fame  Part  of  the  Epididymis  entirely  unravel  d,  fo 
that  it  appears  to  be  one  continu’d  Vefiel,  which,  as  it  gradually 
approaches  to  the  fuperior  Part  of  theT  efticle,  becomes  propor- 

tionably  fmaller.  ..... 

H.  Ifhe  large  Globe  or  Beginning  of  the  Epididymis. 

I.  The  Belly  of  the  Tefticle. 

K.  The  Arteria  Praeparans,  which  afeends  from  the  inferiot 
Part  of  the  Tefticle  thro’  its  Belly. 

L.  L.  The  Ramifications  of  the  Venae  Praeparantes. 

Fig.  4.  and  5. 

Exhibit  the  Tefticles  of  brute  Animals,  in  which  the  Veflels 
belonging  to  the  Tefticles  are  not  only,  by  the  Afliftanceof  Art, 
but  alfo  naturally,  more  eafily  and  diftin&ly  obferv’d. 

Fig.  4.  From  De  Graaf. 

A.  A.  A.  The  Tunica  Vaginalis  of  the  Tefticles  laid  afide. 

B.  The  preparing  Artery,  which,  before  it  approaches  to  the 
Tefticle,  is  twifted  from  one  Side  to  the  other;  upwards  and 
downwards.  , 

C.  The  Vafa  Praeparantia,  as  yet  conne6ted  by  a  certain 

flender  Membrane.  ^ 

D.  D.  The  Arteria  Praeparans,  afeending  thro’  the  Belly  of 

the  Tefticle. 

E.  The  Branches  of  the  Vena  Praeparans. 

F.  The  Tefticle  and  Epididymis  of  a  Dog  turgid  with 
Seed. 

G.  The  larger  Globe  of  the  Epididymis. 

H.  The  iefler  Globe  of  the  Epididymis. 

I.  The  Beginning  of  one  of  the  Vafa  Deferentia. 

K.  One  of  the  Vafa  Deferentia  ty’d  in  a  Dog  before  Copu¬ 
lation, 

Fig.  5.  From  De  Graaf, 

A.  The  Vafa  Praeparantia  cut.  < 

fe.  The  Vafa  Praeparantia  too  confufedly  exprefs’d  by  this 
Engraver,  as  they  are  alfo,  in  the  preceding  Figure. 

C.  The  Ramifications  of  the  Vafa  Praeparantia  going  off  to 
the  Epididymes. 

D.  D.  The  largeft  Branch  of  the  Arteria  Praeparans  running 
thro’  the  Belly  of  the  Tefticle. 

E.  E.  The  Ramifications  of  the  Venae  Praeparantes. 

F.  The  Tefticle  of  a  Dog  turgid  with  the  feminal  Fluid. 

G.  The  larger  Globe  of  the  Epididymis  turgid  with  the 
feminal  Fluid. 

H.  The  fmaller  Globe  of  the  Epididymis,  in  like  manner 
diftended  by  a  large  Quantity  of  the  fame  Fluid. 

I.  The  End  of  the  Epididymis,  or  the  Beginning  of  th.e  Vas 
Deferehs. 

K.  The  Vas  Deferens  in  like  manner  ty’d  in  the  Groin  of  a 
Dog  before  Copulation,  that  the  feminal  Veflels,  when  fill’d 
with  the  feminal  Fluid,  may  appear  more  diftin6tly. 


Fig.  6.  From  De  Graaf. 

Exhibits  an  anterior  Profpedt  of  the  genital,  and  fome  of 
the  urinary,  Parts,  ftill  cohering  with  each  other. 

A.  The  anterior  Part  of  the  urinary  Bladder; 

B.  The  Neck  of  the  urinary  Bladder; 

C.  C.  Certain  Portions  of  the  Ureters, 

D.  D.  Certain  Portions  of  the  Vafa  Deferentia. 

E.  E.  Veflels  running  off  to  the  Veficulae  Seminales. 

F.  F.  The  Veficulae  Seminales. 

G.  G.  The  anterior  Part  of  the  Proftate,  or  Corpus  Gian- 

dulofum.  ,  , 

H.  The  Urethra,  adjoining  to  its  fpongious  Part. 

I.  I.  The  fpongious  Part  qf  the  Urethra. 

K.  K.  The  Mufcles  which  ere6t  the  Penis,  call’d  the  Mufculi 
Erigtntes ,  Extendentes ,  or  Ere  ores. 

L.  L.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Corpora  Nervofa,  which, 
when  the  Penis  is  inflated,  protuberate  like  fo  many  fmall 
Bladders. 

M.  M.  The  Skiri  of  the  Penis  Hid  afide. 

N.  N.  The  Duplicature  of  the  Skin,  which  conftitutes  the 
Prepuce. 

O.  0.  The  Duplicature  of  the  Skin,  which  forms  the 
Prepuce. 

P.  P.  The  Dorfum  Penis. 

The  Gians  Penis. 

R.  The  Meatus  Urinarius,  with  which  the  anterior  Part  of 
the  Gians  is  perforated. 
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g.  S.  The  Nerves  running  upon  the  Dorfum  Penis. 

T.  T.  The  Arteries  running  upon  the  Dorfum  Penis. 

V.  The  Corpora  Nervofa  joining  together. 

W.  W.  Two  Veins  which  unite  themfelveSj  and  run  in  one 
remarkable  Branch  along  the  Dorfum  Penis. 

X.  The  lame  Vein  laid  open,  that  the  fmall  Valves  may  be 
obferv’d  in  it* 

Fig*  7.  From  De  Graaf. 

Reprefents  both  the  Venae  Preparantes  and  Hypoga- 
ftricas  with  their  Ramifications,  as  diftended  with  Air  blown 
into  them,  and  running  off  to  the  Teftes,  theTubae,  the  an¬ 
terior  Part  of  the  Uterus,  and  its  Vagina* 

A.  The  Bottom  of  the  Uterus. 

B.  The  Neck  of  the  Uterus* 

C.  The  Vagina. 

D.  The  Left  Tefticle,  almoft  in  its  fiatural  Situation. 

E.  The  Left  Fallopian  Tube,  in  its  natural  Situation. 

F.  The  Right  Tefticle,  drawn  downwards,  out  of  its  natural 
Situation. 

G.  The  Right  Tube,  drawn  upwards,  out  of  its  natural 
Situation. 

H.  H.  The  Venae  Praeparantes  cut. 

I.  I.  I.  I.  The  Anaftomofes  between  the  Venae  Praeparantes. 

K.  K.  K.  K.  The  Branches  of  the  Venae  Praeparantes  run¬ 
ning  to  the  Teftes* 

L.  L.  The  Branches  of  the  Venae  Praeparantes  running  off 
to  the  Tubes,  and  to  their  foliaceous  Decoration. 

M.  M.  The  Venae  Praeparantes  join’d  by  an  Anaftomofis  to 
the  Hypogaftric  Veins* 

N.  N.  The  Hypogaftric  Veins  tv’d  to  the  Extremities  of 
Pipes,  in  order  to  be  inflated. 

O.  O.  O.  O.  Large  Branches  of  the  Hypogaftric  Veins 
running  off  to  the  Sides  of  the  Uterus. 

P.  P.  P.  P.  P.  P.  Branches  from  them  going  to  the  Uterus. 

Q.  Q.  Branches  of  them  reaching  to  the  Venae  Praeparantes. 

R.  R.  Branches  going  from  them  to  the  Tubes. 

S.  S.  Their  Branches,  reaching  to  the  Ligamenta  Rotunda  of 
the  Uterus,  cut  off. 

T.  T.  Their  Branches  going  to  the  Ligamenta  Lata  of  the 
Uterus. 


M.  Fundus  Uteri. 


.  N-  The  Cervix,  or  Neck  of  it,  at  the  End  of  which  is  the 
inner  Orifice  of  the  Womb. 


u.  u,  U.  i  He  Arteries  on  the  b  undus  or  Bottom  of  the 
Womb,  curl’d  like  the  Tendrils  of  a  Vine. 

P.  P.  A  great  Number  of  Veins  running  over  the  exterior 
Tunic  of  the  Uterus,  in  which  the  Anaftomofes  are  Angularly 
remarkable.  °  ^ 


Q.  The  Vagina  Uteri; 

R.  The  Bladder  of  Urine  inverted,  to  fhew  the  Tortuofity 
of  the  Arteries  of  the  Vagina,  by  which  means  its  proper  Vef- 
fels  are  reprefented  fome what  longer  than  they  ought  to  be. 

S.  The  Orifice  of  the  Urethra  in  the  Vagina. 

T.  T.  The  Ureters. 

V.  V.  Their  Infertion  into  the  Bladder,  which  is  here  turn’d 
downwards. 

X.  Part  of  the  Urachus. 

Y;  Y .  The  Umbilical  Arteries. 


0  Fig.  2.  From  De  Graaf. 

,  Exhibits  the  anterior  Part  of  the  Uterus  laid  open  by  a  cru¬ 
cial  Incifi  on.  1 

A.  A.  A.  A.  The  Parts  of  the  Uterus  Crucially  divided,  and 
fo  difpos’d,  that  its  Cavities,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  its  fpon°-y 
Subftance,  may  appear. 

B.  The  Cavity  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Uterus. 

C.  The  Cavity  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus. 

D.  The  Coar&ation  for  the  moft  part  obfervable  between  the 
Cavities  of  its  Bottom  and  Neck. 

E.  The  Mouth  of  the  Uterus. 

F.  That  Part  of  the  Vagina  which  adheres  to  the  Mouth  of 
the  Uterus. 

G.  G.  Certain  Portions  of  the  Tubes. 

H.  H.  Probes  introduc’d  thro’  the  Fallopian  Tubes  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Uterus. 

I.  I.  I.  I.  The  proper  Membrane  of  the  Uterus  covering  its 
internal  Subftance. 

K.  K.  The  interior  lefs  fpongy  Subftance  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Uterus. 


Fig.  3.  From  Cheselden. 


V.  V.  V.  V.  Their  large  Branches  going  to  the  Vagina. 

X.  X.  Their  Branches  going  of  to  the  Fat,  and  membra¬ 
nous  Parts  adjoining  to  the  Sides  of  the  Vagina. 

Y.  The  urinary  Bladder  cut  about  the  Neck. 

Z.  Z.  The  flefhy  Fibres  of  the  Sphincter  Mufcle.  ' 

a.  The  Clitoris. 

b.  b.  Its  Crura. 

e.  c.  Its  Mufcle3. 

d.  Its  Prepuce. 

e.  Its  Gians. 

f  f.  The  Nymphae. 

g.  The  Orifice  of  the  Urethra. 

h.  The  Mouth  of  the  Vagina. 

7.  /.  The  Labia. 

k.  k.  Veins  running  along  the  Dorfum  of  the  Clitoris,  join’d 
to  each  other  by  an  Anaftomofis. 

/.  /.  The  Branches  of  thefe  Veins  running  out  to  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Pudendum. 

m.  The  Perinaeum. 

n.  n.  The  Anaftomofes  between  the  Veins  of  the  Uterus  and 
Vagina. 

0.  0.  0.  The  Anaftomofes  between  the  Hypogaftric  Veins  of 
both  Sides. 


1.  That  Side  of  the  Uterus  which  is  next  the  Gut. 

2.  2.  The  Fallopian  Tubes. 

3.  3.  The  Fimbriae. 

4.  4.  The  Ovaria. 

5.  The  Mouth  of  the  Uterus. 

6.  6.  Ligamenta  Rotunda. 

7.  The  Infide  of  the  Vagina. 

8.  The  Orifice  of  the  Meatus  Urinarius. 

9.  The  Gians  Clitoridis. 

10.  10.  The  external  Labia  of  the  Vagina. 

11.  11.  The  Nymphae  which  are  continu’d  from  the  Praepu- 
tium  Clitoridis. 

TABLE  XVIII. 

This  entire  Table  is  explain’d  under  the  Article  Auris. 
TABLE  XIX. 

This  Table  is  explain’d  under  the  Article  Oculus. 

TABLE  XX.  and  XXL 
Thefe  are  explain’d  in  the  Tables. 

TABLE  XXII. 

From  Heist er. 


TABLE  XVII. 

From  Swammerdam,  De  Graaf,  and  Cheselden. 

Fig.  1.  The  fore  Profpe#  of  the  Uterus  of  a  Woman  after 
Delivery. 

A.  A.  The  Spermatic  Arteries. 

B.  B.  The  Spermatic  Veins  diftributed  thro’  the  Tubes  and 
Fundus  of  the  Uterus. 

C.  C.  The  Corpora  Pyramidalia,  compofed  of  the  Spermatic 
Arteries  and  Veins. 

D.  D.  The  membranous  or  broad  Ligaments  of  the  Womb, 
thro’  which  the  Blood-veffels  pafs  to  the  Fallopian  Tubes,  call’d 
by  fome  Alae  Vefpertilionum. 

E.  E.  The  fallopian  Tubes  well  exprefs’d. 

F.  F.  'I  heir  Aperture  at  the  Expanfum  Foliaceum,  on  each 
Side,  call’d  Morfus  Diaboli. 

G.  G.  The  round  or  inferior  Ligaments  of  the  Womb. 

H.  The  Origination  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries  of  thofe  Liga¬ 
ments. 

I.  The  Valve  in  the  Vein  of  the  round  Ligament,  hindering 
the  Relap fe  of  the  Blood  to  the  Uterus. 

K.  K.  The  two  Hypogaftric  Arteries. 

L.  L.  L.  The  Hypogaftric  Veins  varioufly  contorted,  and  in 
their  Progrefs  implicated  and  perplex’d  with  the  Arteries. 


A.  B.  Two  Lancets  of  different  Sizes.  Thefe  are  ufed, 
efpecially  the  fmaller  Sort,  in  opening  Veins,  for  which  Reafon 
the  Greeks  call’d  them  Phlebotomi  3  but  the  larger  Sort  are  ufed 
for  opening  Abfceflcs  with. 

C.  A  Pair  of  ftrait  Sciffars,  fit  for  many  Ufes.  The  Sur¬ 
geon  fhould  be  furnifh’d  v/ith  feveral  Pair  of  thefe  of  different 
Sizes. 

D.  A  Pair  of  crooked  Sciffars,  proper  to  be  ufed  in  dividing 
Fiftulas,  and  in  many  other  Cafes. 

E.  A  Pair  of  Forceps  furnifti’d  with  Teeth  at  one  End. 
Thefe  are  ufed  to  remove  Dreflings,  and  fometimes  to  extra# 
Splinters  or  other  Things  5  they  are  alfo  ferviceable  in  anato¬ 
mical  Diffe#ions.  Forceps  of  this  kind  are  commonly  made  of 
Steel,  but  thofe  of  Silver  are  much  neater. 

F.  A  Razor. 

G.  A  ftrait  Incifion-knife. 

H.  A  crooked  Incifion-knife. 

I.  A  ftrait  double-edg’d  Incifion-knife. 

K.  A  Probe,  one  End  of  which  is  broad  and  thin,  for  dil— 
covering  a  Fiffure  in  the  Cranium,  and  other  Ufes  ;  the  other 
End  is  rounded,  to  examine  the  Depth  and  Situation  of  Wounds 3 
for  which  Ufes  alfo  the  Probe  L.  may  ferve.  The  neateft 
Probes  are  made  of  Silver,  tho’  they  are  frequently  alfo  made  ot 
Steel,  Ivory,  or  Whalebone. 
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Explications  of  the  Tables  in  Volume  the  Fir fi. 

_  1  1  TA  «  _ 


th  v  grT  i  Probe>  or  Conduft°U  to  dire*  the  Edge  of 
tlf  l "  SrC,5ars  m  °Pening  Sinufes  or  Fiftuke,  in  order  to 

beimr  if;  M  fubJaC5?t  Veffcls>  Nerves,  and  Tendons,  from 
bung  mjuid;  the  Ornament  at  the  upper  Part  of  it  is  for  a 

Handle,  tho  fometimes  that  End  is  made  in  the  Form  of  a 
^poon  as  you  may  fee  at  N.  that  it  may  contain  a  Powder  to 
Tlnp 1 upon  Wounds  or  Ulcers ;  fometimes  alfo  it  is  forked  at 


Fig.  3.  Crooked  Forceps,  furnifh’d  with  T  eeth  at  the  End, 
call’d  the  Crane’s-bill. 

Fig.  4.  A  Pair  of  ftrait  Forceps. 

Fig.  5.  The  Duck’s-bill  Forceps,  furnifh’d  with  a  moveable 
Ring,  A. 

Fig.  6.  The  Goofe-bill  Forceps. 

the  End  U  7*'-vlf  »  ionic  times  ano  ic  is  lorKea  at  Fig.  7.  The  Inftrumcnt  invented  b  y  Bartholomaus  Maggiusy 

F  -  ’  f1'1.  lt™y  ^  *n  the  Operation  for  dividing  the  to  extra*  Bullets  which  are  fix’d  in  a  bony  Part. 

Plenum  of  the  1  ongue,  as  at  O.  0  Fig.  8.  A  Hook  to  extra*  Bullets. 

tt,_  *-p  a  patl!  a’  ,  *le  E*fe  of  this  Inftrument  is  to  deprefs  Fig.  q.  10.  11.  12.  12.  14.  15.  16.  Different  forts  of  Cau- 
IIm,l.°?jet  °rdef  '°  examine  the  State  of  the  Tonfib,  teries. 


1  ,  j  - :  or  me  i  onnis, 

Uvufa  and  fauces  when  they  are  affefted  with  any  Diforders; 
it  !s  aho  ufed  to  elevate  the  Tongue,  when  the  Fnenum  is  to 

d  ^  C,V  u°r  Whldl  PurP°fe  ic  has  a  Fiffure  at  Extremity, 
Metd  d  theret°re  be  rather  made  of  Silver  than  of  any  othe? 

The  following  Spatulas  alfo  at  Q.  and  R,  refemble  this.  Thefe 
are  principally  ufed  in  fpreading  Plaifters,  Ointments,  and  Ca- 
ap»a  ms  ,  ometimes,  with  their  fulcated  Extremity,  they  are 
of  Service  m  raffing  up  fractur’d  Bones  of  the  Cranium. 

In  this  1  lace  aho  it  will  be  proper  todeferibe  different  forts  of 
Needles,  ftrait  and  crooked,  for  ftitching  up  of  Wounds, 

r  !nr  °  ^rteries3  and  many  other  Ufes.  Crooked  ones, 
ot  different  Sizes,  are  reprefented  at  S.  T.  V.  X; 

TABLE  XXIII. 

From  Heister. 

A.  B.  Scrap’d  Lint,  commonly  call’d  Pledgets. 

C.  D.  E.  Doflils,  which  are  compofed  of  Lint,  worked  into 
the  Shape  ot  Olives,  or  Daetyle  Stones. 

F.  G.  The  fame,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Thread  ty’d  round 
them.  J 

H.  I.  Larger  Pledgets  made  of  Tow. 

K.  L.  M.  reprefents  7  ents  of  different  Sizes  made  of  Lintk 

N.  A  very  large  1  ent,  with  a  Thread  annex’d  to  it. 

O.  A  conical  Tent  made  of  Linen. 

P.  Q.  R.  S.  T.  V.  X.  Tubes  or  Canulas  of  different  kinds, 
made  of  Silver  or  Lead. 

„*•*.*.  3*  4’  5*  6.  7*  3.  9.  10.  11.  11.  11.  different  Forms 
of  Planters. 

I2>  r3-  T3-  r4*  15*  17*  18.  19.  Different  forts  of  Com- 


prefies,  amongft  which  the  Fig.  16.  reprefents  three  Com-  c  The  fame  Wound,  with  Plaifters  of  the  fame  kind, 

preffes  laid  acrofs  in  the  Form  of  an  Afteritk.  furni fil’d  with  Hooks,  a.  a.  a.  a.  a.  a.  inftead  of  Threads,  by 


preffes  laid  acrofs  in  the  Form  of  an  Afteritk. 

N.  B.  The  Reference  to  this  Figure ,  in  the  Original  of 
Heijler ,  is  wrong.  I  obferve,  hov/ever,  the  Englijh  Tranfla- 
tion  exa&ly  follows  the  Original,  as  to  the  Reference  ;  but  has 
made  Nonfenfe  of  the  Explication. 

20.  A  Ball  of  Lint,  which  is  fometimes  us’d  as  a  Comprefs. 

21.  A  fmall  fquare  Comprefs. 

22.  22.  Several  fmall  flender  Compreffes. 

a.  A  fimple  Roller,  not  roll’d  up. 

h.  A  one-headed  Roller,  which  is  roll’d  up  at  one  End. 

c.  A  double-headed  Roller,  which  is  roll’d  up  at  both  Ends. 

d.  A  four-headed  Roller. 

e.  A  fmall  Roller,  particularly  intended  for  the  Security  of 
Dreflings,  which  are  applied  to  one  of  the  Fingers,  or  the  Penis. 

f.  The  uniting  Roller,  which  Is  perforated  in  the  Middle. 

g.  The  Scapular  Roller. 

h.  Heliodorus’s ,  or  the  T.  Roller. 

TABLE  XXIV. 

From  Heister. 

Fig.  1.  A.  deferibes  how  the  grand  Capital  Roller  is  to  be 
apply’d  after  the  Operation  of  the  Trepan,  or  after  Wounds  of 
the  Head. 


Fig.  17.  Shews,  in  fomemeafure,  the  manner  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  Operation  call’d  Gaftroraphy,  or  the  Suture  of  the 
Abdomen. 

a.  a.  Defcribe  the  Wound. 

b.  b.  Two  crooked  Needles,  with  the  Threads  hanging  to 
them. 

c.  c.  c.  c.  c.  Two  Threads  drawn  thro’  the  Lips  of  the 
Wound,  and  clear’d  from  their  Needles. 

TABLE  XXV.  1 

From  Heister. 

Fig.  i.  Petit’s  triangular  Needle,  for  making  a  Counter¬ 
opening  in  Wounds  or  Ulcers. 

Pig.  2.  Another  crooked  Needle,  of  Hei/ier’s  Invention, 
which  may  be  us’d  in  fome  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  where  the  pre¬ 
ceding  is  not  fo  proper. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  a  Wound,  the  Lips  of  which  are  united 
by  an  adhefive  Plaifter  on  both  Sides. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  a  Wound,  to  which  two  adhefive  Plaifters 
are  apply’d,  with  Indentations. 

Fig.  5.  A  Wound  of  the  like  Nature,  to  which  two  adhe¬ 
five  Plaifters,  without  Indentations,  are  apply’d. 

Fig.  6.  Two  Wounds  crofting  each  other,  A.  A.  A.  A. 
and  united  by  two  Plaifters  laid  croffways,  B.  B.  B.  B. 

Fig.  7.  A.  A.  A  Wound  to  which  an  adhefive  Plaifter  is  ap¬ 
ply’d,  with  two  Openings  in  the  Middle,  B.  B. 

Fig.  8.  AWound  united  by  the  Application  of  two  Plaifters, 
with  ftrong  Threads  fix’d  to  each  of  them,  which  are  drawn 
together,  and  faften’d  with  flip  Knots,  a.  a.  a. 

P  ig.  9.  The  fame  Wound,  with  Plaifters  of  the  fame  kind, 

*  n  *  1  • .  1  r  t  *  ^  . -  _  _  * 


which,  with  the  Afliftance  of  Threads  faften’d  to  them,  the 
Lips  of  the  Wound  are  drawn  together. 

Fig.  10.*  Reprefents  in  what  manner,  by  the  Afliftance  of 
the  fmall  Eyes,  b.  b.  b.  b.  b.  b.  ufed  inftead  of  the  Hooks  in  the 
preceding  Figure ,  Plaifters  of  this  kind  may  be  form’d,  and 
drawn,  or,  as  it  were,  laid,  together,  as  fome  of  the  Antients 
ufed  to  do. 

Fig.  ii.  A  tranfverfe  Wound,  A.  A.  united  by  a  double- 
knotted  Suture,  B.  B.  * 

Fig.  12.  Shews  in  what  manner  a  crofs  Wound  is  to  be 
ftitch  d  up,  and  the  Lips  of  it  brought  together,  by  drawing  the 
Threads,  A.  B.  C.  D.  tight. 

Fig.  13.  Reprefents  how  the  Stitches  are  to  be  made  in  a 
triangular  Wound,  A.  B.  C. 

F ig.  14.  Reprefents  how  a  Wound  with  two  Angles  is  to  be 
ftitch’d  with  the  knotted  Suture,  firft  at  the  Angles  A.  A.  and 
then,  if  it  is  neceflary,  on  each  Side,  at  B.  B. 

Fig.  15.  A  large  crooked  Needle,  wi:h  a  double  Thread, 
to  make  the  quilled  Suture. 

A.  The  Needle. 

B.  The  double  Thread. 

C.  The  bow  End  of  the  Thread. 

Fig.  16.  A  large  tranfverfe  Wound,  A.  A.  united  by  a 
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B.  The  Belt,  or  Napkin,  which  is  to  furround  the  Body  in  triple-knotted  Suture  B  B  B 

W°un*°f  theThorf  or  Abdomen.  Fig.  i y  D.  D.  The’ fame  kind  of  Wound,  which,  bef.dcs 

C.  The  Scapulary  to  fupport  the  Belt.  the  Threads  at  Fig.  16.  is  furnilh’d  alfo  with  fmall  cylindrical 

D.  The  Method  of  making  the  Ligature  after  Bleeding  in  Rolls  of  Silk,  fpread  with  fome  Wax  or  Plaifter  A}  A  and 

thEATH  ff  th  F  ft  R,  a-  l-L  Threads  on  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Wound  ate  ty’d 

E.  The  manner  of  1 tying  up  the  Foot  after  Bleeding  which,  in  Slip-knots,  C.  C.  C.  whilft  the  Roll  that  lies  on  the  under 
from  the  Similitude  it  has  with  a  Stirrup,  is  call  d  by  that  Name.  Lip  is  confin’d  between  the  bow  Ends  of  the  Threads  E  E  E 

F.  fhews  the  fpiral  Manner  in  which  the  Roller  ought  to  This  Ihews  Pawn’s  Method  of  making  the  quilled  Suture’  * 

afeend,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Leg  or  Arm.  Fig.  i  8.  Shews  another  Method  of  making  the  quilled  Suture 

G.  A  ferpentile  Roller,  where  the  Convolutions  are  not  fo  in  large  Wounds,  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  Bellv 

A  a  -xxtI j  /• 


A.  A.  The  Wound. 

B.  B.  The  upper  Roll. 

C.  C.  The  lower  Roll. 

-P*  P*  J[he  fmgle  Knots  which  confine  the  upper  Roll. 
F.  E.  E.  The  Slip-knots  which  fecure  the  lower  Roll. 

I?.v  ^eprnefer}t;.s  t^ie  Suture  of  C elf  us,  in  which  he  ufed 

lx  I  oon  1  on  _ _ _  a C  f  1  _ _ 


frequent. 

H.  A  large  Wound  in  the  Thigh,  which  requires  the  true 

Suture. 

I.  K.  The  Part  where  the  Tournequet  is  to  be  apply’d  to  the 
Arm,  and  the  Manner  of  applying  it. 

L.  The  Manner  of  applying  the  Tournequet  to  the  upper  iV,.  *x„j,lclcllia  lxac  suture  or  l. eiius  in  which  h^  rj 

Part  of  the  Thigh  j  the  Fillet,  which  is  roll’d  up,  and  apply’d  two  Needles  for  ftitching  up  tranfverfe  and  penetrating  Wounds 
as  a  Bolfter,  lies  upon  the  Crural  Artery  at  M.  of  the  Abdomen.  The^Method  of  performing  it  is  direfted  in 

N.  Shews  how  the  Tournequet  is  to  be  apply’d  to  the  lower  the  fixteenth  Chapter  of  his  feventh  Book  It  is  aenerAlv 

Part  of  the  Thigh,  in  which  Cafe  the  roll’d  Fillet  is  to  be  ap-  call’d  the  Gafroraphia  Celji ,  but  is  now  difus’d  on  account  of 
ply’d  to  the  back  Part  of  the  Thigh.  ,  its  not  anfwering  the  End  fo  well  as  Sutures  of  another  kind 

O.  A.  large  Wound  of  the  Abdomen,  with  the  Inteftines  A.  A.  Reprefent  the  Beginning  of  the  Suture 

falling  out.  _  #  B.  Its  End,  where  it  is  fecur’d^by  a  Knot 

Fig.  2.  The  common  Tournequet,  before  it  is  apply’d. 

Fig, 
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Fig.  20.  The  Glover’s  Suture,  ufed  for  uniting  Wounds  of 
the  Inteftines. 

A.  A.  The  Inteftine. 

B.  B.  The  Wound. 

C.  The  Beginning  of  the  Suture,  with  Part  of  the  Thread 
hanging  out. 

D.  The  End  of  the  Suture,  where  it  is  fatten’d  in  a  Knot. 

N.  B.  The  Knot  is  not  reprefented  in  the  Figure. 

Fig.  21.  and  Fig.  22.  The  Suture  for  the  Hair-lip,  which 
is  made  with  two  or  three  Needles. 

A.  A.  The  Wound. 

B.  B.  B.  Needles  patted  thro’  the  Lips  of  the  Wound. 

C.  C.  Ci  The  Thread  twitted  round  the  Needles. 

TABLE  XXVI. 

From  Heist er. 

Fig.  1.  Reprefents  a  blunt  Iron  Needle,  to  pafs  a  fine  Rag, 
of  Skein  df  Silk,  thro’  gun-fhot  or  other  pervious  Wounds, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Seton. 

Fig.  2.  An  Inftrument  to  ftop  the  Blood  in  Wounds  of  the 
large  Arteries: 

A.  A.  A  Brafs  Plate, .  fomewhat  bent. 

B.  B.  A  ftrong  Brafs  Screw. 

C.  A  round  Plate;  of  a  Thumb’s  Breadth,  to  be  fix’d  upon 
the  Wound. 

D.  The  Handle  by  which  the  Screw  is  turn’d,  and  fo  prefles 
the  Plate  C.  ftrongly  upon  the  Wound. 

E.  E.  E.  A  ttrong  Leather  Belt  to  furround  the  wounded 
Part. 

F.  F.  Part  of  the  Belt  pierc’d  with  feveral  Holes,  by  which 
it  may  be  fix’d  upon  the  Hooks  G.  G.  and  lengthen’d  or 
fhorten’d,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Limb. 

Fig.  3.  A  crooked  Knife,  with  a  round  blunt  Point,  A.  to 
enlarge  Wounds  of  the  Thorax  or  Abdomen,  where  fuch  an 
Operation  is  requir’d. 

Fig.  4.  A  ftrait  Knife,  with  a  Button  on  the  Point. 

Fife.  5.  A  crooked  Knife,  with  a  blunt  Point. 

Fig.  6.  A  Wooden  Tournequet  of  its  proper  Size. 

A.  A.  The  upper  Part. 

B.  B.  The  lower  Part. 

C.  The  great  Screw. 

D.  Two  fmall  Iron  Screws,  to  which  a  Leather  or  Silk  Belt 
i  s  to  be  fix’d. 

E.  Hooks  to  fatten  the  other  End  of  the  Belt  on,  when  it 
is  brought  round  the  Limb. 

F.  F.  F.  F.  The  Ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  Part  of  the 
Inftrument  hollow’d  to  receive  the  Belt,  and  to  keep  it  fteady 
in  its  Situation. 

Fig. 7.  Another  kind  of  Tournequet  made  of  Iron;  the 
Reprefentation  is  lefs  by  half  than  the  proper  Size  of  the 
Inftrument. 

For  the  farther  Explication  of  this  and  the  above  Figure ,  fee 
the  Article  Amputatio. 

Fig.  8.  A  broad  Roller,  call’d  the  uniting  Roller.  This  is 
perforated  in  the  Middle,  and  rolls  up  with  two  Heads.  It  is 
ufed  in  treating  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,  which  are  made 
lengthways. 

Fig.  9.  A  flexible  Silver  Tube,  ufeful  to  difcharge  the 
Matter  which  is  collected  in  Wounds  of  the  Thorax,  or  in  an 
Empyema. 

A.  The  Openings  at  the  Extremities,  and  on  both  Sides. 

B.  B.  The  Plate  round  it,  with  two  Holes  to  pafs  a  Thread 
thro’. 

C.  The  Cavity  which  runs  thro’  the  Tube  A. 

TABLE  XXVII. 

From  He  is  ter. 

Fig.  1.  A  Brafs  Tournequet  after  Petit’s  Manner,  but  with 
feme  Alterations.  The  Ufe  of  this  Inftrument,  and  Method 
of  applying  it,  will  eafily  appear,  upon  comparing  it  with  what 
we  have  faid  under  the  Article  Amputatio. 

Fig.  2.  A  Handle  to  fix  Needles  in,  when  Sutures  are  to  be 
made.  See  Acutenaculum. 

Fig.  3.  Another  of  the  fame  Sort,  from  Garengeot. 

N.  B.  Thefe  two  are,  by  Miftake,  reprefented  alfo  in  Tab. 
2.  Fig.  36.  and  3y. 

Fig.  4.  Petit’s  Acutenaculum,  or  Handle  for  Needles. 

Fig.  5.  A  Needle  to  perform  Gaftroraphy. 

Fig.  6.  Another  of  a  larger  Size. 

Fife.  7.  Another  of  a  new  Invention,  to  perform  the  fame 
Operation. 

Fig.  8.  A  Syringe  for  various  Ufes,  furnilh’d  with  Pipes  of 
different  Sorts  :  By  the  Help  of  this  you  may  not  only  injedt 
fluids  into  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen  and  Thorax,  into  the 
Fauces,  into  Abfceifes,  Ulcers,  and  into  the  Uterus ;  but  you 
may  alfo,  by  the  Afliftance  of  this  Inftrument,  draw  extrava- 
fated  Blood  from  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax,  in  which  Cafe  the 
Syringe  fhould  be  twice  as  large  ;  the  Mouth  of  the  Pipe,  B. 
Ihould  be  triangular,  and  about  two  Thumbs  Breadth. 


Fig.  9.  Another  Pipe  with  a  round  Mouth,  intended  for  the 
fame  Ufes. 

Fig.  10.  A  fmaller  Pipe,  which  may  be  fatten’d  to  the 
Syringe,  Fig.  8.  for  various  Ufes. 

Fig.  11.  Another  fomewhat  curv’d,  and  perforated  on  both 
Sides ;  This  will  ferve  to  fuck  Blood  out  of  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax,  and  to  throw  Injedtions  into  that  Part,  or  into  the 
Fauces. 

Fig.  12.  Another  perforated  at  the  End  like  a  Cullender. 

Fig.  13.  Another  like  the  former,  but  curv’d,  to  throw 
Injedlions  into  the  Uterus,  and  for  other  Ufes. 

Fig.  14.  An  Iron  Inftrument,  like  an  Ear-picker,  or 
Probe,  for  various  Ufes. 

TABLE  XXVIII. 

From  Heist  er. 

Fig.  1.  An  artificial  Eye,  made  of  Glafs  or  Silver  :  This 
may  be  introduc’d  into  the  Orbit,  and  fupply  the  Place  of  the 
natural  Eye,  and  prevent  the  Deformity  which  will  otherwife 
be  the  Confequence  of  the  Lofs  of  an  Eye. 

Fig.  2.  An  Awl,  or  fharp  Inftrument,  to  perforate  the 
external  Table  of  the  Cranium. 

Fig.  3.  4.  5.  Different  Forms  of  Rugines,  or  Rafpin^- 
chiflels,  to  ferape  the  Cranium,  or  other  Bones. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  how  the  Depreflion  of  the  Cranium  in  In¬ 
fants  may  be  elevated  by  flicking  Plaifters. 

Fig.  7.  A.  A  quadrangular  or  pointed  Steel  Inftrument, 
to  perforate  the  external  Table  of  the  Cranium. 

B.  AT erebra. 

C.  An  Elevator,  to  raife  deprefled  Bones  of  the  Cranium. 

Fig.?.  Another  Elevator,  accommodated  to  the  fame  Ufes 

as  the  former. 

Fig.  9.  A  fmall  fine  Saw  ;  and  Fig.  10.  a  fmall  Rugine, 
which  may  be  ufed  with  or  without  the  Handle,  reprefented 
in  that  at  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  ii.  A  Wooden  Mallet,  the  Head  of  which  is  fill’d 
with  Lead. 

Fig.  12.  An  Elevator  with  three  Feet. 

As  the  Elevatories  at  Fig.  7.  and  8.  are  fo  contriv’d,  that 
where  the  neighbouring  Bones  are  deprefs’d  or  fractur’d,  thefe 
Inftruments  cannot  be  applied  without  Danger  of  increafing 
the  Complaint,  it  appear’d  neceflary  to  the  Surgeons  amongft 
the  Antients  to  invent  another  Inftrument  for  this  Purpofe, 
which  might  be  apply’d  with  more  Safety.  This  they  call’d, 
from  the  Number  of  its  Feet,  Tripes,  It  is  near  twice  as  big 
as  the  Figure  we  have  given.  The  Feet,  A.  A.  A.  may  be 
placed  at  farther  Diftances,  or  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  as 
you  fhall  fee  Occafion.  The  Manner  of  applying  it  is  this  : 
The  Feet  of  this  Inftrument  are  apply’d  to  the  found  Parts  of 
the  Head,  and  the  Screw,  B.  C.  by  frequently  turning  round 
its  Handle,  D.  D.  will  prefently  lay  hold  of  the  deprefled 
Part  of  the  Cranium,  efpecially  if  you  have  beforehand  made 
a  fmall  Hole  in  the  Middle  of  it  with  the  Awl  at  Fig.  2.  upon 
turning  the  Screw,  E.  E.  the  Terebra,  at  B.  is  raifed  by  De¬ 
grees,  and  with  it  the  deprefled  Part  of  the  Cranium.  You 
will  conceive  this  more  clearly  by  examining  Fig.  13.  but  if 
any  Opening  fhall  appear  between  the  fradlur’d  Parts  of  the 
Cranium,  it  will  be  better  to  take  off  the  pointed  End  of  the 
Inftrument,  and,  in  its  room,  fix  on  the  Elevatory,  G.  by  the 
Screw,  PI.  at  the  Part  about  the  Letter  F.  and,  by  the  Aflift¬ 
ance  of  this,  the  deprefled  Part  may  be  rais’d. 

Fig.  13.  Defcribes  the  Method  of  applying  this  Inftrument. 

Fig.  14.  This  fhould  be  furnifh’d  with  the  Terebra,  A. 
and  the  Hook,  at  Fig.  15.  thro’  either  of  which,  according  as 
you  fhall  fee  neceflary,  the  Lever,  B.  C.  may  be  pafled,  after 
the  Inftrument  is  fix’d  upon  the  deprefled  Part  of  the  Cranium. 
The  Plate,  D.  is  to  be  plac’d  upon  the  found  Part  of  the 
Head,  laying  Bolfters  under  it  to  prevent  Pain  ;  then,  by  raifing 
the  End  of  the  Lever,  at  B.  the  deprefled  Part  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium  will  be  gently  elevated,  and  reftor’d  to  its  natural  Situa¬ 
tion.  You  will  obferve  a  Joint  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Lever, 
C.  to  accommodate  the  Plate,  D.  by  inclining  it  to  the  Con¬ 
vexity  of  the  Head,  in  fome  Parts  of  it,  which  may  be  alfo 
raifed  or  deprefled  by  the  Screw,  E.  If  you  pfeafe,  you  may 
make  the  Lever  longer  than  it  is  reprefented  here,  which  will 
add  to  its  Force. 

Fig.  15.  The  Hook  belonging  to  this  Elevator. 
TABLE  XXIX. 

From  Heist  er. 

Fig.  1.  Is  a  Sort  of  long  and  fharp  Forceps,  proper  to  cut 
off  the  Splinters,  or  Fragments  of  Bones,  which  ftick  out ;  but 
to  make  them  cut  the  eafier,  the  Handles  fhould  be  two  or 
three  Inches  longer  than  the  Figure. 

Fig.  2.  Is  a  limple  Hook. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  double  Hook,  ferving  for  various  Purpofes  in 
Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  Needle  for  taking  up  Arteries,  with  a  Ligature, 
in  Haemorrhages,  and  many  other  Cafes. 
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A.  is  its  blunt  Point. 

B.  its  Eye,  tranfmitting  the  Thread. 

C.  its  little  Head. 

.  FlrG,*  5‘  *?  a.  pafe  ,t0  hold  the  fubfequent  Inftrument,  which 
ftone  t0  h°  d  ^  aPply  the  Lap'S  Infernalis>  or  Cauftic- 


Ekj.  6.  The  Inftrument  itfelf,  made  of  Steel,  for  holding 

in  rnnniirTiruT  fno  ® 


Foot  and  the  Stay,  to  be  foft,  and  defend  it  from  any  rough 
Action  of  the  Paftcboard  or  Wood.  / 

Fig.  8.  Is  a  foft  Linen  Ring  join’d  to  the  foregoing  Com- 
prefs  to  let  in,  and  hold  the  Heel  ;  it  is  to  be  fallen  d  to  the 
Foot  by  the  two  Strings  b.  b. 

Fig.  9.  Is  a  brafs  Trunk  for  fecurely  retaining  a  broken 
Leg  ;  it  confifts  of  three  Parts,  A.  B.  C.  which  are  join’d  by 
the  Hinges  1.2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  The  middle  Part  lb  is  the  Bafis 
-  of  the  Machine,  which  like  an  hollow  Pipe,  receives  the 

which  fhuts  and  holds  them  fall  upon  the  bound  up  Limb :  the  outer  Parts  A.  C.  are  2s  moveable  Sides 
rp.  ,  ,  or  Wings,  which  may  be  turn’d  back,  or  folded  together  : 

r  C'  lc  cr  the  Inftrument,  ufed  in  Chirurgical  To  each  of  thefe  Sides  A.  C.  are  join’d  three  almoft  fquare 

ou tures  to  lupport  the  Lips  of  Wounds.  Loops  E.  E.  E.  through  which  are  palled  Strings  to  draw  them 

pUa  V  C  j  lbltS,the  ^t§ure  op  a  Splint,  made  of  thin  Wood,  tight  together,  and  keep  them  firm  upon  the  fradlur’d  Leg. 
a  e  oa.  ,  to  e  ufed  in  Fradtures  of  the  Arms  and  Feet :  Its  Size  muft  agree  with  the  Leg. 


and  conducing  the  faid  Stone. 

f  •  Jhe  Nippers  which  lay  hold  of  the  Stone. 

b  I'-  .1  TN  •  '  •  '  - 


Stone 


1  he  little  Ring, 


or 


Its  Breadth  ftiould  be  about  three  or  four  Fingers,  and  its  Length 
fui table  to  the  Size  of  the  Limb.  v  5 

b  ig.  8.  is  a  Pafte-board  Splint,  fuch  as  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
bract u res  of  the  Nofe  :  Its  Size  is  to  correfpond  to  that  of  the 
Nofe. 

-Fig.  9.  is  a  Splint  of  Paper,  fuited  to  the  lower  Jaw,  when 
fractured  only  on  one  Side. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  double  Splint  of  the  fame  Kind,  for  the  lower 
Jaw,  when  fiactured  on  both  Sides  :  It  is  to  be  applied  fo,  that 
the  Aperture  a.  in  the  Middle,  may  let  in  the  Chin  ;  but  its 
two  Extremities  or  Wings  b.  b.  which  may  be  folded  together 
in  the  Middle  a.  are  to  be  applied  towards  the  Ears. 

Fig.  11.  is  a  Comprefs,  in  form  of  an  X.  to  be  ufed  in 
Fradlures  of  the  Clavicle. 

Fig.  12.  is  a  Pafte-board  Splint,  to  be  laid  over  the  former 
Comprefs,  in  the  fame  Fracture. 

Fig.  13.  is  an  Iron  or  Steel  Inftrument  in  the  Form  of  a  T. 
ufeful  to  retain  the  Shoulders  in  a  proper  Pofture,  in  Fradtures 
of  the  Clavicle. 


Fig.  10.  Isa  wooden  Arch  to  put  over  a  broken  Leg,  to 
keep  it  from  being  incommoded  by  the  Bed  Cloths. 

Fig.  11.  and  Fig.  12.  A  very  ufeful  and  proper  Machine," 
or  wooden  Cafe,  or  Box,  for  retaining  Fractures  of  the  Leg, 
contriv’d  and  deferib’d  by  Petit ,  a  celebrated  Surgeon  of 
Paris ,  firft  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  for  the  Year  1718.  and  afterwards  in  his  Treatife  of  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Bones,  from  whence  Garengeot  transferr’d  it  into  his 
Account  of  Chirurgical  Inftruments  :  We  chufe  to  exhibit  the 
Machine  rather  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  than  from 
the  Inventor’s  Book  on  the  Bones,  or  Garengeot’s  of  Inftru¬ 
ments  ;  becaufe,  in  the  two  latter,  the  Inftrument  is  repre- 
fented  entire  only,  and  with  lei's  Perfpicuity.  I  (hall,  there¬ 
fore,  give  it  entire  in  Fig.  11.  and  then  feparated  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  Parts  at  Fig.  12. 

The  Bafis,  or  principal  Part  of  the  Machine,  A.  A.  A.  Fig. 
12.  is  to  be  gently  put  under  the  broken  Leg,  (after  it  has  been 
firft  fet,  the  Wound  properly  drefs’d,  the  Whole  bound  up  with 
the  Roller  of  eighteen  Heads,  and  defended  with  Splints, 


,  ..  ...  _ _ _ _  _  .. _  _r _ 7  tied 

A.  A.  its  tranfverfe  Part,  to  which  are  fallen ’d  Iron  Rings,  on  with  three  Strings,  as  is  ufual)  the  two  lateral  Parts  of  the 


is  to  be 
before  on 


to  retain  and  keep  back  the  Shoulders. 

B.  its  perpendicular  Part,  going  down  to  the  Back 

C.  An  Aperture  in  its  lower  End,  by  which  it 
faften’d  with  a  Ligature  round  the  Waift,  to  be  tied 
the  Belly. 

Fig.  14.  is  a  Pafte-board  Cafe,  in  which  a  fractured  Arm  is 
to  be  lodged,  after  it  has  been  fet  and  drefs’d  :  Its  Size  is  to  be 
anfwerable  to  the  Arm. 

Fig.  15.  is  a  Polyfpafton,  or  compound  Pully,  ufed  to  ex¬ 
tend  fractured  Bones. 

A.  and  B.  are  two  Hooks,  by  which  the  Inftrument  is  faft¬ 
en’d  at  both  Ends. 

C.  The  Rope,  by  drawing  which  an  Extenfion  is  made  of 
the  broken  Limb. 


Cafe  B.  B.  B.  B.  and  its  Front  C.  which  ferves  as  a  Sole  to  the 
Foot,  are  faften’d  together  by  the  Hinges  D.  D.  D.  D.  and 
kept  fhut  by  the  Hooks  E.  E.  as  may  be  feen  at  Fig.  11.  by 
which  means  the  Foot  cannot  Aide  or  move,  but  is  held  firm, 
and  eafy  to  the  Patient. 

F.  F.  is  the  lower  Part  or  Foot  of  the  Machine,  ferving  as 
a  Foundation  to  the  reft;  at  its  End,  G.  G.  it  is  joined  by 
Hinges  to  the  Part  on  which  the  Leg  is  to  lie.  A.  B.  The 
Engraver,  has  by  Mlftake,  put  one  inftead  of  an  F.  In  the 
anterior  Part  there  is  a  moveable  wooden  Fulcrum  H.  fix’d  to 
the  fuperior  Part  I.  by  the  moveable  Pins  I.  I.  But  the  other 
Extremity  of  this  Fulcrum  at  K.  is  moved  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards  into  the  Notches  or  Sulci  at  L.  L.  and  by  this  means  the 
Machine,  together  with  the  Leo;,  is  elevated  or  lower’d  at 


D.  and  E.  are  two  Pullies,  confifting  of  feveral  Wheels,  by  pleafure.  The  fuperior  Part  A.  A.  is  to  be  lined  with  ftrong 
which  tile  Force  is  very  much  increafed.  Girthing  and  Linen,  which  are  to  be  nailed  tight  to  the  Sides, 

Fig.  16.  is  a  ftrong  Iron  Screw,  whofe  Worm  or  Thread,  upon  which  the  Limb  refts  more  eafy  than  upon  the  Plank  or 
B.  is  to  be  forced  by  the  two  Handles  into  fome  Beam  or  Raf-  Board.  The  other  Parts  of  this  Cafe  feeming  to  be  obvious" 
ter  ;  and  upon  its  Ring  A.  the  Pulley  E.  is  to  be  fix’d,  as  before  from  the  Figure,  we  fhall,  for  Brevity,  omit  any  Explication 


faid 

Fig.  17.  is  the  Belt  of  Hildanus ,  fometimes  neceftary  to 
make  Extenfions  of  the  Bones  of  the  Arms  and  Feet. 

A.  A.  Two  Hoojcs,-.  upon  which  is  hung  the  Sling  or  Rope 

B.  B. 

C.  The  Place  where  the  extending  Force  is  to  be  applied. 
TABLE  XXX. 

From  Heist er. 

Fig.  1.  is  a  Comprefs,  call’d,  by  th e  French,  Comprejfe  gra- 
duee ,  to  be  applied  in  Erasures  of  the  Thigh,  to  make  its 
Email  and  inferior  Part  of  the  fame  Thicknefs  with  its  other, 
that  the  Splints  may  more  equally  embrace  it,  and  retain  it  in 

its  proper  Situation.  ,  . .  _ 

FIG.  2.  Two  lunar  Plaifters,  to  include  and  hold  firm  the 


of  them,  and  only  obferve,  its  Size  is  to  agree  with  that  of  the 
Limb. 

But,  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  Numbers  of  Fradtures  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  War,  and  the  great  Scarcity  and  Cumberfomenefs  of 
thefe  Machines  at  fuch  J  imes,  the  Camp-furgeons  are  general¬ 
ly  obliged  to  fubftitute  Cafes  of  Straw  in  the  room  of  them.  At 
every  Drefling  of  the  Limb,  the  Hooks  E.  E.  are  to  be  un¬ 
done,  and  the  three  Sides  open’d  ;  but  when  the  Wound  and 
Fradture  are  drefs’d,  and  bound  up,  the  Foot  muft  be  exadtly 
placed,  and  the  Cafe  faften’d  as  before. 

Fig.  13.  is  a  Comprefs  folded  at  one  End,  to  fill  up  the 
Small  of  the  Leg,  that  the  Splints  may  comprefs  the  more 
equally  and  firmly. 

TABLE  XXXI. 
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fradlured  Patella,  after  it  has  been  fet. 

Fig.  3.  A  perforated  Plaifter  for  the  fame  Ufe. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  Fra&ure  of  the  Leg,  with  an  external  Wound 
A.  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Roller  of  eighteen  Heads  B.  B.  B.  B. 
which  commodious  kind  of  Roller  feems  to  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  Antients.  "  ,,  , 

Fig.  5.  Is  a  Straw  Couch  or  Cafe  for  a  broken  I  high, 

called  by  the  French  Fanon.  A.  A.  A.  A.  reprefent  two  Sticks 
cover’d  with  Straw,  bound  on  with  ftrong  Packthread;  to 
both  Sides  of  thefe  is  alfo  faften’d  a  ftrong  Cloth  B.  B.  of 
about  two  Foot  broad,  and  three  long.  This  Couch  is  usual¬ 
ly  made  twice  the  Length  of  the  Thigh,  fo  as  to  teach  from 
the  Groin  and  Os  Ilium,  to  the  End  of  the  Foot. 

Fig.  6.  Is  a  Sole  of  thick  Pafteboard,  or  Wood,  fitted  to 
the  Size  of  the  Patient’s  Foot  :  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fraftur’d  Foot,  and  bound  on  by  the  three  I  apers 
*.  a.  a.  to  retain  6r  ftay  the  Foot  in  its  proper  Pofture,  whence 
Celfus  calls  it  Mora. 

Fig.  7.  Is  a  quilted  Comprefs  to  be  applied  between  the 

Vol.  I. 


Fig.  1.  is  a  Sling  which  may  be  ufed  to  make  an  Extenfion 
in  Luxations  of  the  Head. 

Fig.  2.  is^another  Sling,  to  retain  the  Patient’s  Body  firnt 
in  the  fame  Cafe. 

Fig.  3.  fhews  the  moft  commodious  Method  of  reducing  a 
recent  Luxation  of  the  Humerus. 

A.  is  tfip  Patient,  feated  ready  to  undergo  the  Operation. 

B.  is  the  Aftiftant  that  holds  the  Patient  firm  in  his  Seat. 

C.  is  the  Aftiftant  that  diftends  the  diflocated  Humerus.* 

D.  The  Surgeon,  reducing  the  difiocated  Humerus. 

E.  A  Napkin,  whereby  the  Surgeon  elevates  the  Arm,  in 
order  to  its  Redudtion. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  Machine  commonly  called  the  Ambe  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  ufed  formerly  to  reduce  Luxations  of  the  Humerus 
It  confifts  of  the  Fulcrum  A.  A.  to  which  is  faften’d  the  move- 
able  Lever  B.  C.  join’d  to  each  other  by  a  Sort  of  move- 
able  Articulation  Di  See  this  under  the  Article  Ambe. 

Fig.  5.  Shews  how  the  former  Inftrument  is  to  be  applied 
to  a  Luxation  of  the  Humerus.  There  is  fome  Difference 

1 1  between 
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between  the  Stru&ure  of  this  and  the  former,  at  the  Joint 

C.  D.  fome  think  this  is  preferable  to  the  other. 

A.  A*  Is  the  Fulcrum. 

B.  C.  The  Lever,  to  which  the  luxated  Arm  is  fatten'd  by 
the  three  Ligatures  E.  E.  E. 

D.  The  Place  where  the  Fulcrum  and  Lever  are  fatten’d 
together  by  a  moveable  Joint.  When  the  End  of  the  Lever 

B.  is  preffed  downwards,  the  luxated  Arm  is  extended,  and 
elevated  near  its  Scapula. 

Fig.  6.  Is  Petit's,  Machine  for  reducing  Luxations  of  the 
Humerus,  and  feveral  other  Luxations. 

a.  a .  Are  two  Arms  or  Horns,  by  which  the  Patient,  and 
particularly  his  Scapula,  is  held  firm,  from  giving  way  in  the 
Extenfiom 

B.  The  other  End  of  it,  retting  upon  the  Ground  or  Floor. 

C.  C.  C.  C.  Putties  of  the  Machine. 

d.  d.  d.  The  Rope,  by  winding  up  which,  an  Extenfion  is 
made. 

E.  The  Handle,  which,  being  turn’d  round,  draws  the 
Rope  tight,  and  extends  the  Limb. 

F.  F.  The  Place  where  the  two  Horns  are  join'd  to  the 
Body  of  the  Machine. 

Fig.  7.  Is  a  Retinaculum  or  Supporter,  to  be  ufed  in  a 
Luxation  of  the  Humerus. 

A.  An  Opening  or  Slit  in  the  Machine. 

B.  C.  The  Form  of  it  at  each  End. 

D.  D.  Two  Apertures,  thro’  which  the  two  Legs  or  Horns 
a.  a.  of  the  Inftrument  reprefented  by  Fig.  6.  are  to  be  patted. 

Fig.  8.  La  particular  Sling  of  Mr.  Petit's ,  proper  for  ex¬ 
tending  luxated  Limbs. 

A.  A.  The  Part  made  of  Leather. 

b.  b.  b.  b.  b.  A  Silk  Ligature,  few’d  to  the  Leather  in  three 
Places  at  1.  2.  3.  The  Part  A.  A.  is  fatten’d  round  the  Arm. 

c.  d.  e.  Is  a  ttrong  Loop  fatten’d  to  the  Silk  Ligature  at 
f.  f.  fo  as  to  be  moveable. 

Fig.  9.  Is  an  Inftrument  recommended  by  Petit  for  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  a  luxated  Femur,  when  dittocated  inward.  It  is 
to  be  fatten’d  at  F.  F.  in  the  Machine,  reprefented  by  Fig.  6. 
inftead  of  the  two  Arms  a.  a. 

A.  Is  apply’d  to  the  Os  Ilium. 

B.  To  the  middle  of  the  Thigh  ;  but  C.  C.  are  fixed  into 
the  Machine  reprefented  by  Fig.  6.  at  F.  F. 

TABLE  XXXII. 
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Fig.  1.  Reprefents  an  Arm  in  which  a  Vein  is  to  be 
open’d. 

A.  Denotes  the  Cephalic  Vein. 

B.  The  Bafilic. 

C.  The  Median  Vein. 

D.  The  Ligature  fixed  above  the  Elbow  to  make  the  Veins 
fwell. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  feveral  Forms  of  cutting  a  Vein 
with  the  Lancet. 

A.  Shews  a  longitudinal  Incifion. 

B.  A  tranfverfe  one. 

C.  D.  Oblique  ones. 

Fig.  3.  Exhibits  the  antient  German  Phlebotome  or  Fleam 
for  opening  a  Vein. 

A.  The  fharp  Point  to  be  fixed  on  the  Vein. 

B.  The  Handle  to  be  held  in  one  Hand,  while  the  Part  C. 
is  to  be  ftruck  by  a  Fillip  of  the  Finger  of  the  other  Hand, 
fo  as  to  drive  the  Point  A.  into  the  Vein. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  Spring  Fleam,  now  in  Ufe  with  fome. 

A.  This  Part  being  apply’d  to  the  Vein,  and  the  Part  C. 
being  elevated,  depreffes  the  Spring  by  the  End  B.  which,  by 
its  ReaCfion  or  Elafticity,  ftrikes  the  End  C.  upon  the  Fleam 
A.  fo  as  to  drive  it  into  the  Vein. 

D.  D.  Is  a  hollow  Cafe  of  Brafs  or  Silver,  in  which  the 
Spring  Part  of  the  Inftrument  B.  is  included. 

Fig.  5.  Reprefents  the  Inftrument  ufed  in  VenefeCtion, 
commonly  catted  a  Lancet,  fo  bended  into  an  obtufe  Angle  at 
the  Joining  A.  as  that  it  may  be  commodioufly  held  for  per¬ 
forming  the  Operation  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Fig.  6.  Reprefents  a  certain  Arm  A.  B.  at  the  Bending 
of  whofe  Elbow  Purmannus  found  the  terrible  Aneuryfm  C.  C. 
as  large  as  one’s  Head. 

Fig.  7.  Shews  the  manner  of  applying  the  Ligatures  above 
and  below  an  Aneuryfm,  in  the  Operation  for  that  Diforder. 
A.  B.  The  Artery. 

C.  The  Aneuryfm. 

D.  The  upper  Ligature. 

E.  The  lower  Ligature. 

Fig.  8.  Reprefents  an  Inftrument  defign’d  not  only  for  pre¬ 
venting,  but  curing  Aneuryfmsof  the  fmaller  Kind. 

A.  A.  A.  The  Plate  of  Iron  adapted  to  the  Flexure  of  the 
Arm. 

B«  Its  Fiflure. 


C.  C.  D.  D.  Cords  or  fmall  Ligatures  of  Silk  fix’d  to  the 
Plate  at  A  .  A.  and  extended  to  D.  D. 

E.  Denotes  a  moveable  Iron  Lamina,  join’d  to  the  Plate  by 
the  Hinge  I,  and  cover’d  with  a  Culhion  of  Cotton  or  Silk 
of  a  convex  Form  at  F.  which  is  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Aneu¬ 
ryfm. 

G.  G.  Two  fmall  Hooks  by  which  the  Inftrument  is  fix’d 
on  the  Arm,  by  means  of  the  Cords  C.  C.  D.  D. 

H.  A  Screw  by  which  the  Plate  and  Cuthion  E.  F.  are 
ferew’d  down  upon  the  Tumor,  that  fo  the  Aneuryfm  may 
be  deprefled,  and  the  affeCled  Artery  ftrengthen’d. 

Fig.  9.  Reprefents  an  Inftrument  of  the  fame  Kind  with 
the  former,  fomewhat  varied  in  its  Figure,  and  with  a  larger 
Plate  and  Culhion  E.  F.  and  confequently  accommodated to 
the  Cure  of  larger  Aneuryfms.  Almoft  the  whole  Machine 
is  cover’d  with  Leather,  but  more  particularly  the  inferior  Part 
of  the  Plate  E.  is  cover’d  with  Cotton  and  Leather.  The 
Cords  alfo  C.  D.  are  made  of  Leather,  whereas  in  the  former 
Inftrument  they  were  made  of  Silk.  The  other  Letters  de¬ 
note  the  Parts  reprefented  by  the  fame  Letters  in  the  former 
Figure. 

Fig.  10.  Shews  the  Apparatus,  with  a  Bladder  and  Tube 
for  Injedtion  of  Liquors  into  the  Veins. 

A.  The  Bladder  and  T ube. 

B.  A  Vein  of  the  Arm  open’d,  in  which  the  Tube  is  in- 
ferted. 

Fig.  11.  Reprefents  the  Method  ufed  by  fome  Phyficians  of 
the  preceding  Age,  for  conveying  the  Blood  from  one  Man’s 
Arm  reprefented  by  A.  to  that  of  another  exhibited  by  B. 

Fig.  12.  In  fome  meafure  reprefents  the  manner  in  which  a 
like  Conveyance  or  Transfufion  is  made  from  one  Hand  to  an¬ 
other. 

Fig.  13.  Shews  the  Transfufion  of  Blood  from  the  crural 
Artery  or  Vein  of  an  Animal  into  the  Arm  of  a  Man,  by 
the  Intervention  of  the  Tube  A. 

TABLE  XXXIII. 
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Fig.  1.  Reprefents  the  Cupping-glafs,  ufed  at  prefent  in 
Germany ,  and  elfewhere,  for  dry  Cupping,  or  for  extraditing 
Blood  after  Scarification. 

Fig.  2.  Is  the  Inftrument  or  Scarificator,  commonly  ufed 
by  the  German  Cuppers. 

A.  The  Handle. 

B.  The  Edge. 

C.  The  Part  which  is  ftruck  extremely  quick  by  the  Fin¬ 
ger,  fo  as  to  make  the  Edge  wound  the  Skin  as  often  as  they 
incline. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  Order  or  Pofition  of  the  little  In- 
cifions  made  in  the  Skin  by  the  Cupper,  that  they  may  all  be 
entirely  cover’d  by  the  Cupping-glafs,  reprefented  by  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  4.  Exhibits  the  modern  cubical  Scarificator,  making 
fixteen  Incifions  in  the  Order  of  Fig.  3.  by  one  Stroke  upon 
the  Skin,  and  with  very  little  Pain. 

Fig.  5.  Exhibits  the  Shape  of  a  Leech,  for  the  Information 
of  fuch  as  may  be  ignorant  of  that  Infedt. 

A.  The  Mouth  or  Head  by  which  it  bites. 

B.  The  Body  and  pofterior  Parts  ;  but  it  mutt  be  obferv’d, 
that  one  and  the  fame  Leech  may,  by  differently  contracting 
and  expanding  itfelf,  appear  in  a  hundred  Shapes,  fo  that  its 
Length  and  Thicknefs  are  very  uncertain. 

Fig.  6.  Is  the  Needle  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  China 
and  Japan ,  for  making  their  Acupuncture. 

A.  The  Handle. 

B.  The  Point  which  enters  the  Flefh. 

Fig.  7.  Is  the  little  Hammer  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  ftrike 
the  preceding  Needle. 

A.  The  Head  of  this  Hammer. 

B.  Its  Handle. 

C.  C.  A  Cafe  in  the  latter  to  depofit  the  Needle  in. 

Fig.  8.  Reprefents  the  adtual  and  concealed  Cautery,  ufed 

formerly  for  making  of  Iffues,  and  is  by  fome  denominated 
Capfula  Cafferiana. 

A.  Denotes  the  End  of  the  adtual  Cautery,  or  red-hot 
Iron,  protruding  itfelf  beyond  the  Cafe. 

B.  B.  B.  B.  Is  the  wooden  Cafe  concealing  the  red-hot  Iron 

from  terrifying  the  Patient. 

C.  The  Handle,  by  depreffmg  which  the  Cautery  is  lore  cl 

into  the  Skin.  T/r 

Fig.  9.  Is  a  Machine  to  be  ufed  as  a  Bandage  for  Hiucs 
in  the  Arm,  and  to  be  made  a  little  longer  tor  thofc  in  the 
Neck  or  Foot. 

A.  A.  Is  a  leathern  Swath  of  about  two  or  three  ringer 
Breadth. 

B.  A  fmall  Hook  made  of  Brafs  or  Copper. 

C.  Is  a  Brafs  Plate  with  feveral  oblong  and  tranfverfe  Aper¬ 
tures,  for  receiving  the  Hook  B.  in  the  manner  of  a  a  p, 
in  order  to  fix  the  Swath  on  the  Foot,  Neck,  or  Arm. 
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Explications  of  the  Tables  in  Volume  the  Firjl. 


.  ,FIC-  '°:  ReprefentJ  the  finall  Syphon  or  Syringe  proper  for 
meamg  Liquors  into  the  Urethra  of  Males,  and  the  Vagina 
ol  P  emales,  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers. 

A.  A.  The  Body  of  the  Syringe. 

B.  Its  Extremity,  ending  with  an  obtufe  Point  inftead  of  a 
fmall  I  ube,  to  prevent  the  injected  Liquor  from  regurgitat¬ 
es  The  Ring  or  Handle  of  the  Sucker,  by  which  the  Liquor 

is  drawn  into,  and  forced  out  of,  the  Cylindric  Body 

Fig.  n.  The  Letters  A.  A.  exhibit  thole  Parts  in  the  Soles 
of  the  Feet  which  the  ltahan  Phyfician  Mijiicbellim  direits  to 
be  cauteriz’d  in  Apoplexies. 

nThe/4lT  .C?utery  for.the  Operation,  which  in 
that  Diforder ,  he  fays,  is  highly  ferviceable. 

Fig;  12.  Reprefents  the  Method  of  burning  the  Part  affeft- 
ed  in  the  Gout  with  the  Indian  Moxa. 

A.  denotes  the  Cone  of  Moxa  not  yet  fired. 

B.  One  that  is  burning. 

FlCT  £3;  f*  9've  a  View  Several  eneyfted  Tumors. 

c.  d.  Scirrhous  Glands  in  the  Neck. 

e.  A  flefhy  Excrefcence  or  Mark  from  the  Mother 

Fig.  14.  Reprefents  the  fmall  Knife,  which  I  generally  ufe 
for  extirpating  feirrhous  Tumors,  or  Glands  in  the  Neck 
W ens,  or  even  feirrhous  Glands  of  the  Breafts. 

.  Fig.  I5*  Reprefents  the  Hand  of  an  Infant  with  fix  Finders 
in  which  D  ’ 

A.  Denotes  the  fuperfluous  Finger  with  a  Nail  like  a  Cock’s 
opur,  which  I  took  off  by  a  Pair  of  amputating  ScilTors  or 
Pincers  ;  which  Instrument  I  alfo  ufe  in  a  Spina  Ventofa,  or 
Caries  of  the  Fingers. 

Rig.  16.  Is  a  Hand  with  the  whole  Index  A.  carious  and 
ulcerated,  which  I  amputated  clofe  to  the  Metacarpus,  with  the 
Knife  reprefented  by  Fig.  14.  but  then  I  alfo  removed  the  Head 
of  the  firft  Phalanx,  that  the  Wound  might  heal  the  fooner. 

B.  Denotes  a  Spina  Ventofa  in  the  middle  Finger,  and  in 
the  fecond  Internode,  which  I  amputated  in  the  firft  Bone,  or 
Phalanx. 

C.  Is  a  large  Excrefcence  or  Protuberance  at  the  End  of  the 
little  Finger  from  the  fame  Diforder,  which  I  fuccefsfully  am¬ 
putated  in  the  fecond  Bone,  by  the  Mallet  and  Chifel. 

Fig.  17.  Shews  the  Method  of  amputating  the  great  Toe 
with  the  Mallet  and  Chifel,  ufed  by  Roonhuyfe. 

TABLE  XXXIV. 

From  Heister. 

Fig.  1.  Exhibits  a  fmall-fized  Knife,  more  commodious  for 
dividing  the  Skin  and  Flefh  in  Amputations,  than  the  large 
crooked  one  following. 

Fig.  2.  Is  the  large  crooked  Knife,  commonly  ufed  for 
dividing  the  Flefh  to  the  Bone  in  Amputations  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Extremities  ;  though,  in  moft  Cafes,  I  prefer  the  fmall 
one,  reprefented  by  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  3.  The  double-edged  Knife  for  dividing  the  Flefh  and 
Ligament  betwixt  the  Bones  of  the  Arm  and  Leg,  which  may 
be  alfo  performed  by  a  lefs  and  fingle-edged  Knife  like  that  in 
Fab.  22.  Letter  G.  This  Knife  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Method  of 
amputating  the  Leg,  when  the  Calf  is  to  be  preferv’d. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  Saw  ufed  for  amputating  Bones 
the  Limbs.  This  Inftrument  is  by  many  delineated  as 
again  as  our  Figure  of  it  ;  but  a  Saw  of  the  fame  Size,  or  but 
little  larger  than  our  Figure,  will  perform  the  Operation  as  well, 
and  even  more  commodioufly,  than  a  larger.  This,  and  the 
two  preceding  Inftruments,  are  ufually  embellifhed  with  various 
Ornaments,  which  may  ferve  to  encumber  them,  and  enhance 
their  Price,  but  can  add  nothing  at  all  to  their  Ulefulnefs. 

Fig.  5.  Reprefents  a  Pair  of  Pliers,  furnifhed  with  Teeth  at 
one  End,  and  a  Spring  at  the  other,  for 


of 
large 


taking  hold 


w»v  . . >  . n -  °f  the 

Ends  of  divided  Arteries,  in  order  to  fecurc  them  by  Ligature 
with  ftrong  Thread,  and  flop  their  bleeding  in  Amputations  of 
the  upper  and  lower  Extremities. 

Fig.  6.  Is  another  Pair  of  Pliers  for  the  fame  Ufe,  taken 
from  Mr.  Garengeot ;  which  may  be  alio  made  with  very  flat  or 
no  Teeth  at  the  End,  to  avoid  injuring  the  Coats  of  tire 
Artery.  1 


TABLE  XXXV. 

From  Heister. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  Manner  in  which  the  Patient,  Surgeon,  and 
Afliftants  are  to  be  placed,  for  amputating  the  Hand  or  Arm. 

A.  Denotes  the  Patient. 

B.  The  Surgeon  amputating  with  the  Saw. 

C.  The  Afliftant  extending  the  Hand. 

D.  Another  Afliftant  holding  the  Arm. 

E.  The  Afliftant  who  holds  the  Patient’s  Body,  and  takes 
Care  of  the  Tournequet. 

F.  Denotes  the  Diflr  or  Veil'd  placed  underneath  to  receive 
the  Blood. 

Pig.  2.  Reprefents  the  Pofition  of  the  Patient,  Surgeon,  and 
his  Afliftants,  in  amputating  the  Leg. 

A.  Denotes  the  Patient  feated  in  a  Chair. 

B.  The  Surgeon. 

C.  The  Afliftant  who  holds  the  Foot  below  the  Calf. 

D.  The  Afliftant  who  holds  the  Leg  above  the  Knee. 

E.  A  Veffel  placed  on  the  Floor,  to  catch  what  little  Blood 
may  be  fpilt  in  the  Operation. 

Fig.  3.  A.  denotes  the  moft  convenient  Part  for  amputating 
the  Leg  ;  and 

B.  J  hat  moft  proper  for  amputating  the  Thigh.  But  when 
the  Diforder  has  extended  itfelf  higher  up  in  the  Thigh,  it  muft 
be  amputated  proportionably  above  this  Mark,  though  the  Ope¬ 
ration  is  then  fo  much  the  more  dangerous. 

Fig.  4.  A.  Reprefents  the  Thigh,  with  the  Leg,  B.  ampu¬ 
tated.  In  the  Thigh  may  be  feen  the  Part  for  fixing  the  Tour¬ 
nequet  C.  D.  The  Tournequet,  thus  apply’d,  may  ferve  for 
amputating  the  Tarfus  or  Metatarfus  ;  as  alfo  for  amputating 
the  Leg,  though  not  fo  conveniently.  In  this  Figure  you  have 
alfo  a  V  iew  of  the  divided  Artery  extended  a  little  by  the  Pliers 
E.  and  about  to  be  fecured  by  the  Ligature  and  Knot  F.  Some 
indeed  do  not  approve  of  this  manner  of  tying  the  Ligature  ; 
but  I  have  often  experienced,  that  it  anfwers  very  well. 

Pig.  5.  Defcribes  the  Manner  of  amputating  the  Leg,  fo  as  to 
preferve  the  Calf. 

r  The  Line  A.  B.  denotes  the  firft  Incifion  to  be  made  by  the 
Knife  in  Fab.  34.  by  Fig.  1.  or  Fig.  3. 

1  he  Line  B.  C.  is  the  Courfe  of  the  fecond  Incifion,  by 
which  the  Flefti  of  the  Calf  is  feparated  from  the  Bones  of  the 
Leg. 

C.  D.  The  Place  where  the  reft  of  the  Flefh  being  remov’d, 
the  Amputation  is  to  be  perform’d.  Some  reverie  this  Courfe 
of  Incifion,  and  firft  perforate  the  Calf  with  a  double-edged 
Knife,  Fab.  34.  Fig.  3.  at  C.  and  then  they  direct  the  Knife 
in  the  Courfe  B.  A.  but  the  former  Method  is,  in  my  Opinion, 
more  eligible. 

Fig.  6.  A.  Reprefents  the  Manner  of  turning  back  the  Calf  of 
the  Leg  towards  the  Ham,  after  it  has  been  feparated  from  the 
Bones  of  the  Leg  by  a  double  Incifion  ;  which  done,  the  Sur¬ 
geon  next  cuts  the  Integuments,  Flefh,  and  Periofteum,  in  the 
Line  B.  and  then  faws  off  the  Bones  there. 

Fig.  7.  Denotes  a  Leg  juft  amputated,  wdth  the  Calf  A. 
hanging  down,  to  fee  the  Ends  of  the  two  Bones. 

B.  The  Extremity  of  the  Os  Tibiae. 

C.  The  Extremity  of  the  Os  Fibulae. 

Fig.  8.  Shews  the  Leg  thus  amputated,  with 

A.  I  he  Calf  brought  over,  and  joining  to  the  Stump. 

B. 

C.  Denotes  Part  of  the  Thigh. 

Fig.  9.  Reprefents  the  Method  of  applying  the  Screw 
Tournequet  (Fab.  26.  Fig.  6.  or  Fab.  27.  Fig.  i.j  above  the 
Knee,  for  amputating  the  Leg. 

C.  C.  The  Tournequet,  with  its  fubjacent  Pillow. 

D.  The  Place  where  the  leathern  or  filken  Strop  E.  E.  is 
faftened  by  Studs  on  one  Side,  and  by  two  fmall  Hooks,  F.  on 
the  other  Side. 

G.  The  Screw,  by  turning  which  the  fubjacent  Artery  is 
compreffed  in  the  Ham.  J 

Fig.  10.  Is  a  large  crooked  Needle  for  making  a  Ligature  on 
the  Brachial  Artery,  before  the  Arm  is  amputated  in  its  Articu¬ 
lation  with  the  Scapula,  though  the  fame  may  be  alfo  performed 
by  the  ftrait  Needle,  39.  Fig.  12.  either  of  which  Needles 
will  alfo  lerve  for  making  Setons  in  the  Neck. 
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